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Farming  on  Cape  Cod. 

Cultivating  Sand  and  Imported  Soil. 

Every  American  citizen  has  heard  of  Cape  Cod,  and 
all  who  have  seen  a  map  of  this  country  are  familiar 
with  its  peculiar  shape.  It  has  been  aptly  likened  to  a 
boxer’s  arm  stretched  out  to  defend  the  coast  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts — the  shoulder  at  Buzzard’s  Bay,  the  elbow  at 
Orleans,  the  wrist  at  Truro  and  the  fist  at  Province- 
town.  “It  bids  defiance  to  the  elements  and  beats 
back  the  waves  of  the  Atlantic  that  seek  to  dash  them¬ 
selves  against  the  rugged  shores  of  Massachusetts.” 
Almost  immediately  after  the  settlement  at  Plymouth 
the  Pilgrims  began  to  edge  along  with  their  farms 
towards  the  end  of  the  Cape.  It  was  down  towards 
Provincetown  that  they  found  the  first  buried  stores  of 
Indian  corn  before  they  selected  Plymouth  as  a  final 
place  f-or  settlement.  Late  in  the  seventeenth  century 
the  Cape  Cod  country  seems  to  have 
been  the  great  grain  growing  region 
for  the  Eastern  colonies — almost  as 
difficult  to  reach  from  Boston  as  Colorado 
is  to-day.  What  about  Cape  Cod  farm¬ 
ing  of  to-day  ?  Mr.  Edward  L.  Small, 
of  North  Truro,  sends  us  the  follow¬ 
ing  account  of  present  practices  : 

Cape  Cod  comprises  14  towns  form¬ 
ing  the  county  of  Barnstable.  As  one 
leaves  the  mainland,  little  variation  from 
much  of  the  Massachusetts  landscape 
is  observed.  As  he  progresses,  how¬ 
ever,  the  land  and  general  outlook  take 
on  a  distinctive  appearance.  The  stones 
diminish  in  size  and  the  sandy  fields 
that  have  given  Cape  Cod  its  reputation, 
become  more  marked  as  compared  with 
the  more  fertile  areas.  The  whole  Cape 
was  originally  covered  with  good  oak 
timber  and  the  ruined  mill  (see  Fig.  1) 
was  framed  of  native  oak  and  spars  of 
ship-wrecked  vessels. 

[This  old  mill  is  nearly  200  years  old 
and  is  situated  near  the  end  of  the  Cape. 

For  years  it  did  the  grinding  for  the 
neighborhood.  It  was  dismantled  long 
ago.  Within  recent  years  the  lower 
portion  had  been  fitted  up  to  serve  for 
a  candy  and  ice-cream  store,  open  dur¬ 
ing  the  summer  only  to  serve  summer 
visitors  and  sight-seers.  Even  this  has 
now  failed  and  the  old  building  is  left 
as  a  solitary  landmark  and  reminder 
of  a  strong  and  sturdy  race  of  men 
and  an  important  period  of  our  his¬ 
tory.  A  similar  mill  in  working  order 
is  shown  at  Fig.  2.  This  is  located  in  the  town 
of  Orleans,  where  there  are  two  others — it  is 
stated  in  mournful  evidence  of  the  decline  in  Cape 
Cod  grain  growing  that  “they  run  partly  on  Western 
grain.”  Experts  tell  us  that  these  old  mills,  with 
their  big  sails  and  wide  arms,  will  develop  more  power 
from  a  given  breeze  than  any  of  the  newer  devices. 
Progress  has  been  more  in  automatic  or  self -tending 
devices  than  in  increased  force.  These  old  mills  must 
be  watched  and  tended  like  the  sails  of  a  ship:  a  man 
must  keep  almost  constant  watch  of  the  long  pole  and 
wheel  at  the  rear  of  the  mill,  so  as  to  keep  the  sails 
“  before  the  wind.”  This  is  about  the  most  reason¬ 
able  device  for  sailor-farmers  to  adopt.  R.  N.-Y.] 

Markets  and  Early  Business  Changes. 

In  the  period  of  transition  during  war  times  grain 
growing  was  largely  abandoned,  especially  near  Prov¬ 
incetown,  where  a  local  market  early  developed.  My 
ancestors  were  among  the  early  settlers  of  Truro,  and 
have  followed  farming  and  the  mechanical  trades 
rather  than  the  sea,  though  my  father  has  followed 
the  lines  of  ordinary  fishing  and  whaling  as  well  as 


home  and  foreign  trade.  In  fishing,  always  a  precarious 
calling  financially  and  in  other  ways,  the  poorest 
catches  have  often  occurred  in  periods  of  general  finan¬ 
cial  depression  throughout  the  country.  As  our  peo¬ 
ple  felt  the  pinch  of  poverty  incident  to  the  currency 
contraction  of  the  resumption  period  many  turned  to 
all  parts  of  the  world,  but  a  few  stuck  to  our  own  sandy 
soil.  At  an  early  day  the  place  became  famous  for 
cranberries,  and  later,  by  systematic  employment  of 
cheap  labor,  very  profitable  ;  and  large  areas  of  swamp 
have  been  yearly  turned  to  producing  the  black  and 
crimson  beauties.  Cape  Cod  vegetables,  as  a  whole, 
are  not  excelled,  and  our  turnips  fill  a  large  place  in  the 
Boston  market,  while  some  go  to  New  York  city  and 
Portland,  Me.  The  town  of  Eastham  shipped  above 
25,000  bushels  last  season.  The  crop  is  not  so  good 
as  last  year’s,  but  an  increased  acreage  may  compen¬ 
sate  for  the  deficiency.  The  price  is  about  35  cents  per 
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bushel,  f.  o.  b.  Eastham  is  also  famous  for  eggs  and 
asparagus,  the  latter  having  been  introduced  in  the 
very  early  seventies.  Wellfleet  does  but  little  in  agri¬ 
culture,  but  has  the  only  greenhouse  in  this  vicinity, 
and  it  has  a  boom  for  summer  homes.  For  20  years 
mackerel  catching  in  summer,  with  freighting  fruit 
and  oysters  in  winter,  was  very  profitable ;  mack¬ 
erels  have  deserted  us,  oysters  are  opened  at  the  South 
and  sent  to  market  by  express,  freight  and  steamers, 
and  fruiters  now  take  that  trade.  As  a  result  there  is 
much  depression.  Prior  to  the  extension  of  the  Old 
Colony  Railroad  to  Provincetown  in  the  early  seven¬ 
ties,  Truro  enjoyed  a  practical  monopoly  of  the  Prov¬ 
incetown  market  in  milk  and  small  truck.  Now  we 
compete  with  the  rest  of  Cape  Cod  and  the  whole  State. 
From  a  point  three  miles  north  of  Cape  Cod  Light, 
(otherwise  called  Highland  Light)  the  Cape  is  com¬ 
posed  entirely  of  sea  sand  and  places  that  are  still  salt 
meadow  or  that  have  been  such  at  some  time.  These 
of  course  are  rich  in  vegetable  matter  with  saline  de¬ 
posits.  This  section  was  also  well  wooded,  and  much 
of  it  is  still  covered  with  fair-sized  brush.  Many  of  the 
swamps  have  been  reclaimed  for  garden  or  cranberry 


culture  and  some  for  hay.  No  article  on  Cape  Cod 
would  be  complete  without  allusion  to  the  old  “  salt 
works,”  which  are  nearly  if  not  quite  extinct.  Less 
than  10  years  ago  some  of  them  were  still  in  operation 
in  the  town  of  Damis.  The  shore  of  Provincetown  was 
lined  with  them  in  the  early  days. 

Old  Time  Grain  Growing. 

Prior  to  the  war  much  grain  (corn  and  rye)  was 
still  grown  ;  but  the  early  settlers  had  cleared  the 
land  and  “skinned”  it  until  the  crops  became  very 
small.  The  old  system,  generally  followed  in  our 
town,  and  I  suppose  on  the  Cape  generally,  was  simi¬ 
lar  to  that  described  by  The  Rural’s  Roumanian 
correspondent,  on  page  616. 

[This  system  was,  briefly,  as  follows  :  The  corn  was 
sown  broadcast,  like  wheat,  and  when  about  six 
inches  high,  chopped  out  with  hoes  so  that  it  stood 
with  single  stalks,  about  two  feet  apart, 
all  over  the  field.  In  the  latter  part 
of  August  wheat  is  sown  broadcast 
among  the  corn  stalks  and  worked 
into  the  soil  with  hoes.  Later  the  • 
stalks  are  cut  by  hand  and  taken  away 
and  the  wheat  isleft  to  grow. — R.  N.-Y.] 
Sod  land  was  chosen  and  sometimes 
manure  was  plowed  in.  Almost  all  labor 
was  done  by  hand,  and  planting  began 
May  10.  At  that  time  the  boys  were 
expected  to  appear  barefoot.  I  remem¬ 
ber  racing  to  extend  a  shovel  of  manure 
in  the  greatest  number  of  hills — a  shovel¬ 
ful  for  three  hills  was  about  the  rule, 
but  one  has  done  for  11.  [Such  racing 
must  have  had  a  demoralizing  effect 
for  the  crop. — R.  N.-Y.]  Our  entire 
town  formerly  used  no  hay  but  salt  hay 
from  the  marsh.  Acres  of  rank  sedge 
would  be  left  standing  to  be  cut  off  by 
ice  and  swept  ashore  by  the  tides  ;  loads 
of  this  would  be  put  in  the  cow  yard 
and  the  cows  would  trample  it  to  a  very 
fine  condition,  making  good  manure  for 
•  ~  hill  work. 

The  principal  implement  of  cultivation 

,//  Ih  I .  was  an  A  harrow  with  handles  and  filled 

with  spikes  from  wrecked  vessels.  The 
"  iff  corn  was  hoed  several  times  and  hilled 

I'-'K  B  to  such  an  -  extent  that  the  rows  can 

still  be  traced  on  fields  not  plowed  in 
over  30  years.  In  August  the  final  work¬ 
ing  was  given  to  seed  the  rye.  The 
corn  hills  were  4x4  feet  apart  with  two 
stalks  to  a  hill.  In  September  it  was 
topped  and  left  until  dead-ripe,  when 
it  was  cut  with  a  sickle  or  scythe  and  carted  to  the 
barn.  After  the  advent  of  cradles  the  rye  was  cut 
very  close  and  bound  into  double-band  bundles  (the 
heads  of  the  bands  being  tied  together)  and  when 
thrashed  it  was  bound  to  weigh  10  pounds.  These 
deserted  hills  afford  excellent  sites  for  poultry  and 
egg  farms,  with  very  good  shipping  facilities.  This 
industry  is  gradually  increasing. 

Ballast  Soil  and  Marsh  Land. 

The  oft  told  stories  that  Provincetown  garden  soil 
was  imported  as  ballast  are  substantially  true,  but  our 
people  are  learning  that  sand,  water  and  a  little  plant 
food  are  ample  to  produce  vegetation. 

[The  stories  are  that  Provincetown,  being  built 
directly  on  the  sand,  it  was  impossible  to  grow  vege¬ 
tables  or  make  gardens.  Consequently  whenever  a 
home-coming  vessel  was  in  need  of  ballast,  instead 
of  taking  stones  or  water  barrels,  the  captain  would 
load  his  ship  with  the  blackest  soil  he  could  find.  This 
was  readily  salable  at  Provincetown  where  the  people 
mixed  it  with  the  sand  and  were  thus  able,  by  means 
of  additions  of  cow  manure,  to  make  “body”  enough 
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to  enable  the  vegetables  to  start.  To  prevent  the  gar¬ 
dens  from  being  blown  away  in  the  strong  sea  breezes, 
they  mulched  them  heavily  with  salt  hay.  A  high 
board  fence  around  them  was  necessary  to  keep  the 
sand  from  other  lots  from  covering  them  like  a  snow 
drift.  It  is  said  that  the  gardens  contain  soil  brought 
from  Cuba,  Jamaica,  Portugal,  Spain,  France,  Eng¬ 
land,  Africa  and  almost  every  inhabited  country — for 
in  the  days  of  her  glory  as  a  shipping  port,  her  sailors 
went  everywhere. — R.  N.-Y.] 

The  most  liberal  use  of  ballast-soil  was  probably 
made  by  the  Nicker  Sob  family,  extensive  owners  of 
vessels,  but  what  they  used  came  from  where  their 
vessels  were  built,  across  Massachusetts  Ray  only,  and 
not  from  foreign  climes.  I  have  no  doubt  that  there 
is  such  foreign  soil  in  town,  but  I  cannot  identify  it. 
A  merflber  of  the  family  mentioned  informs  me  that 
the  best  spot  on  the  premises  is  that  formerly  occupied 
by  the  woodshed.  Two  of  our  farmers  nearest 
Provencetown  do  quite  a  business  hauling  soil — chiefly 
for  cemetery  improvement.  The  freighting  of  clay 
and  gravel  for  road  use  is  a  regular  but  small  business. 

Here  is  a  bit  of  experience  in  sand  and  water  farm¬ 
ing.  Twenty-five  years  ago  a  dyke  was  built  at  State 
expense.  Among  other  changes  thereby 
"effected,  a  large  area  of  sand  and  fine 
gravel  was  left  above  water.  I  say 
above  water  ;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  the 
fresh  water  rises  and  falls  many  inches 
with  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  salt  water 
of  the  bay  ;  for  as  the  latter  advances, 
it  causes  the  former  to  backwater.  A 
few  years  after  the  dyke  was  built, 
we  planted  this  ‘  ‘  bar  ”  with  potatoes 
and  pumpkins.  Less  than  an  acre  was 
available  as  the  lower  levels  were 
drowned  out.  At  no  point  was  the  de¬ 
posit  of  vegetable  and  sediment  matter 
over  one  inch  deep,  and  two  spots  were 
real  gravel  beds  barely  giving  cover. 

I  cannot  recall  that  we  manured  the 
place  at  all ;  the  potato  crop  was  slim — 

I  think  about  GO  bushels,  but  there  were 
over  1%  ton  of  pumpkins,  some  of 
which  weighed  30  and  even  35  pounds 
each.  The  land  lay  idle  until  1883  when 
it  had  grown  a  crop  of  Bayberries  or 
Wax  Myrtles  (Myrica  cerifera).  It  was 
manured  with  stable  manure,  plowed 
and  planted  with  potatoes,  no  manure 
being  put  in  the  hill  ;  165  bushels  were 
grown — some  being  very  large.  Early 
in  August  some  early-dug  hills  were 
planted  with  Cranberry  Beans,  and 
gave  snap  beans  before  frost.  1  should 
add  that  owing  to  water  protection  we 
seldom  have  frost  before  October,  and 
this  season  not  before  November.  The 
place  was  planted  with  potatoes  again 
the  next  year,  but  the  crop  was  less 
and  the  following  year  it  was  seeded 
with  grass,  clover  and  oats.  It  pro¬ 
duces  annually  two  crops  of  hay  with 
light  manuring  and  the  clover  has  never 
run  out  entirely.  I  was  led  to  relate 
this  by  reading  the  experiment  described 
on  page  818  of  The  Rural,.  Cape  Cod  farming  is 
subject  to  many  limitations,  among  which  are  severe 
winds  and  the  absence  of  snow  in  winter.  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  that  when  the  conditions  are  all  balanced,  we 
have  no  reason  to  decry  our  native  soil. 

A  Kansas  Beef  Factory. 

MANUFACTURING  FERTILITY  FOR  POTATO  GROUND. 

Even  Kansas  soil  has  a  limit ;  is  steer  refuse  cheapest  t 
Marketing  supplement  crops;  out-doors  or  in?  A  big 
building  investnumt ;  where  can  one  go  for  guiding 
facts  ?  A  22-cent  ration  ;  some  pointed  questions  ;  elo¬ 
quence  for  the  steer. 

Starting  This  “Infant  Industry.” 

The  R.  N.-Y.  asks  for  some  accent  of  my  “beef 
factory.”  I  give  it  with  the  more  readiness  in  the 
hope  that  The  Rural  itself,  or  any  of  its  readers  who 
may  be  experienced  cattle-feeders,  will  kindly  point 
out  to  me,  a  beginner  in  this  line,  some  of  the  mis¬ 
takes  I  am  no  doubt  making. 

By  way  of  preface,  let  me  say  that  I  have  not  under¬ 
taken  to  feed  cattle  as  a  “  hedge  ”  on  the  potato  busi¬ 
ness,  in  which  I  am  engaged  :  nor  have  I  lost  faith  in 
the  doctrine  of  specialties  in  farming.  1  still  call  my¬ 
self  a  potato  planter,  when  stating  my  occupation, 
and  intend  this  side-interest  to  be  purely  an  adjunct 
of  the  potato  culture.  In  order  to  continue  planting 
potatoes  on  the  same  ground,  year  after  year,  and  all 
the  time  get  profitable  yields,  something  must  go  back 
to  the  land.  From  the  experience  I  have  haff  with 
commercial  fertilizers,  I  am  convinced  that  their  use 
is  not  profitable  to  a  mid-continent  farmer,  like  my¬ 


self,  whose  erbps  are  commonly  low  while  his  freights 
are  always  high.  The  refuse  resulting  from  the 
manufacture  of  fat  ‘  ‘  figures  out  ”  as  the  cheapest 
source  of  fertility  open  to  me.  Some  day,  perhaps,  I 
can  tell  whether  it  works  out  as  it  figures ;  in  any 
case,  while  I  hope  to  inn  this  factory  at  a  profit,  with¬ 
out  regard  to  the  resulting  output  of  fertilizer,  yet 
the  fertilizer  will  be  the  objective  point.  Should  the 
scheme,  from  any  cause,  fail  to  work,  I  shall  then 
have  to  cut  the  potato  crop  in  two  and  fall  back  or 
forward  to  Mr.  Terry’s  practice — that  of  alternating 
potatoes  with  clover. 

Home  Market  for  Second  Crops. 

Then  again,  I  have  undertaken  to  feed  cattle  for  the 
purpose  of  making  a  home-market  for  the  crops 'which 
can  be  raised  after  early  potatoes  are  harvested,  such 
as  early  varieties  of  corn,  sweet  corn,  millet,  turnips, 
etc.  When  potatoes  are  dug  from  June  35  to  July  30, 
the  dates  between  which  the  early  potatoes  are  mainly 
sold  in  this  vicinity,  the  ground  must  be  replanted,  cul¬ 
tivated  in  fallow  or  allowed  to  grow  up  in  grass  and 
weeds.  Of  course  the  last  must  be  kept  down,  and  it 
costs  no  more  to  do  it  with  a  crop  than  without  one  ; 


and  some  of  my  neighbors  think  that  the  following 
crop  of  potatoes  is  better  after  corn  or  turnips  than 
after  bare  tillage.  In  this  latitude  corn  planted  in 
July  often  does  surprisingly  well.  This  year,  for 
instance,  although  the  fall  was  very  dry — much  less 
favorable  than  usual  for  late  crops — Pride  of  the  North 
Corn,  which  I  planted  on  July  13,  made  an  estimated 
yield  of  six  tons  of  ensilage  per  acre,  containing  what 
was  estimated  at  30  bushels  of  grain  per  acre,  mostly 
glazed  when  cut.  At  that  rate,  an  acre  would  furnish 
sufficient  roughness  to  feed  a  steer  365  days  and  grain 
enough  to  keep  him  on  full  feed  for  50  days.  Now, 
supposing  the  grain  ration  for  this  steer  for  the  remain¬ 
ing  315  days  to  be  bought,  the  problem  is :  Will  the 
droppings  of  'a  steer,  full-fed,  for  365  days  in  the  year 
keep  up  the  productiveness  of  naturally  good  land  that 
is  bringing  crops  both  of  potatoes  and  corn,  every 
season  ? 

Having  decided  to  go  into  this  enterprise,  the  ques¬ 
tion  arose  as  to  whether  it  could  be  conducted  more 
economically  under  cover  or  in  the  open  air.  It  is  safe 
to  say  that  most  of  the  beef  made  in  this  country  is 
made  out-of-doors.  In  this  State  out-door  feeding 
is  almost  universally  practiced.  Some  feeders  have 
sheds ;  but  the  great  majority  feed  in  a  bunch  of 
timber  along  the  banks  of  a  stream  without  any  other 
shelter.  It  is  reported  that  Prof.  Georgeson,  of  the 
State  Agricultural  College,  is  feeding  some  steers  this 
winter,  with  a  view  to  deciding,  as  far  as  one  trial 
may  do  so,  whether  sheltered  or  semi-sheltered  or 
unsheltered  animals  have  the  better  qualities.  But 
few  matters  that  involve  more  money  to  the  farmers  of 
the  State  could  engage  his  attention.  Buildings  for 
all  our  Kansas  cattle  would  cost  millions  of  dollars  ; 


they  might  save  us  twice  their  cost  and — they  might 
not.  The  problem  is  by  no  means  so  one-sided  as  some 
of  our  easy-chair  farmers  seem  to  think. 

How  the  Steers  are  Made  Comfortable. 

I  concluded  to  feed  under  cover,  and  made  my  first 
attempt  last  winter,  in  a  building  113x34  feet,  with  an 
annex  for  an  engine,  as  shown  in  cut  Fig.  3.  The 
first  16  feet  of  the  building  were  taken  up  with  the 
water  tank,  power  cutter,  grinding  mill,  pump  and 
storage  ;  the  remainder,  96  feet  in  length,  was  divided 
by  an  eight-foot  alley  into  two  equal  parts,  each  13  feet 
wide.  Within  the  alley  were  mangers  running  its 
entire  length.  Between  the  mangers  was  a  track  upon 
which  ran  a  car  carrying  food  to  the  animals.  In  each 
manger  were  water-boxes.  The  space  on  each  side  of 
the  alley  was  divided  by  portable  feeding  racks  into 
four  pens,  each  33x13  feet.  In  each  of  these  eight  dis¬ 
horned  steers  were  placed,  loose  like  so  many  sheep, 
and  kept  there  without  removal  till  sold.  The  food 
given  was  dry  corn  fodder,  cut  fine  and  kept  constantly 
in  the  racks,  and  corn-and-cob  meal  mixed  with  about 
one-sixth  in  bulk  of  ground  oil  cake.  The  greatest 
objection  to  the  plan  was  the  difficulty  of  getting  suf¬ 
ficient  bedding.  This  year,  I  have  ex¬ 
tended  the  building  118  feet,  including  a 
10-foot  drive-way  between  the  new  and 
old  parts,  have  floored  them  both  with 
two-inch  plank,  put  in  manure  gutters 
and  tied  the  cattle  up.  I  use  no  bed¬ 
ding  whatever.  The  gutters  have  out¬ 
lets  at  convenient  distances  opening 
into  shallow  cisterns  outside,  in  which 
the  manure  is  deposited,  ready  for  haul¬ 
ing.  The  mangers  are  provided  with 
water  troughs,  each  of  which  has  its 
own  hydrant.  At  intervals  of  three  feet 
along  the  manger  is  a  chain  and  at¬ 
tached  to  every  chain  is  a  steer — there 
being  136  head  in  all,  mainly  three-year- 
olds,  averaging  1,037  pounds  apiece 
when  put  up  on  October  31.  The  entire 
building  is  330  feet  long,  with  a  railroad 
from  end  to  end.  The  road  runs  on  to 
the  silo  and  alongside  of  it  under  the 
pitch  holes. 

The  silo  is  65x33,  outside  measurement, 
and  contains  three  bins,  each  30x30  feet 
and  31  feet  deep.  It  is  made  in  the  best 
manner,  wdth  stone  foundation,  shingle 
roof,  3x10  studding  set  13  inches  apart 
from  center  to  center,  sheeted  with  ship- 
lap  on  the  outside  and  inside  with  two 
thicknesses  of  dressed  boards  with  tar 
paper  between.  It  cost  about  $700.  The 
cattle  shed  is  built  as  cheaply  as  pos¬ 
sible  to  be  serviceable  and  substan¬ 
tial.  The  outside  posts  are  set  in  the 
ground.  The  eaves  are  six  feet  high. 
The  roof  is  made  of  boards  well  lapped. 
Ventilation  is  provided  for  in  the  peak. 
It  cost  a  trifle  less  than  $1,000.  The 
engine,  grinder,  cutter,  turnip-pulper, 
well,  pump,  tank,  belts,  shafting,  pul¬ 
leys,  etc.  ,  cost  about  $800  more,  so  that  the 
layout  cost  me  in  round  numbers  $3,500- 

Where  Can  I  Learn  “Why?” 

I  n  making  this  outlay  I  acted  upon  the  supposition 
that  ensilage  fed  under  cover  was  preferable  to  dry 
fodder  fed  under  the  canopy.  But  supposition,  opinion, 
hearsay  and  “  reasons  why  ”  were  all  the  guidance  I 
could  get  upon  this  important  topic.  In  that  still  more 
perplexing  quandary,  how  a  building  should  be  best 
constructed  and  arranged  for  cattle  feeding,  and  in 
what  manner  and  how  closely  fattening-  cattle  should 
be  confined,  supposing  they  were  confined  at  all,  I 
could  find  no  records  of  trials  made  on  a  working  scale 
and  repeated  till  the  errors  could  be  eliminated  from 
the  calculations  and  the  final  average  taken  as  approxi¬ 
mately  correct.  In  all  other  callings  that  men  follow 
which  have  professional  schools  devoted  to  their  ad¬ 
vancement,  matters  of  like  importance  have  been 
worked  out  in  complete  detail  and  with  absolute  relia¬ 
bility.  The  young  architect  doesn’t  have  to  find  out 
in  the  dear  school  of  experience  what  is  a  sufficient 
foundation  for  a  given  superstructure,  nor  must  the 
engineer  first  test  a  bridge  to  learn  what  it  will  carry  ; 
but,  with  all  the  expenditure  of  public  money  in  the 
search  for  agricultural  truth,  which  one  of  our  experi¬ 
ment  stations  has  got  an  exhaustive  answer  to  these 
and  other  problems  that  confront  the  feeder,  from  the 
“  honest  steer  ”  himself  ? 

Will  the  Steers  Pay  22  Cents  Back? 

The  cattle  I  am  feeding  have  all  the  ensilage  they 
will  eat — about  30  pounds  per  head  per  day.  Until 
the.  turnips  were  spoiled  by  freezing,  they  had  80 
bushels,  pulped,  per  day,  mixed  with  one  peck  of  bran 
to  each  steer.  When  the  turnips  were  done,  the  cat- 


A  Cape  Cod  Corn  Grinder.  Fig.  3.  See  page  1. 
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tie  were  started  on  corn-and-cob  meal  mixed  with 

bran.  By  degrees  the  meal  was  increased  and  the  bran 

withdrawn  till  the  present  ration  was  reached,  viz : 

19  pounds  of  corn-and-cob  meal  (a  struck  half  bushel)  costing....  ?0.11 

3%  pounds  of  ground  oil  cake,  costing . 04 

30  pounds  of  ensilage,  costing . .  .03 

Labor  (outside of  manure  hauling)  fuel,  oil,  salt,  etc.,  per  head..:  .04 

Total  cost  per  day  per  head .  $0.22 

Corn  costs  me  40  cents  per  bushel ;  oil  meal,  when 
bought,  $21  per  ton  ;  ensilage,  from  fodder  corn,  is 
valued  at  $2  per  ton.  The  steers  have  just  four  ways 
for  paying  back  the  22  cents  each  per  day:  out  of  the 
added  weight,  added  value  to  the  original  weight,  out  of 
the  manure  or  out  of  the  attendant  hogs.  Can  they 
do  it  ?  A  little  later  the  meal  will  be  increased  to  all 
they  will  eat.  “  Following  ”  these  cattle  are  half  as 
many  hogs.  Whenever  it  becomes  evident  that  they 
will  ‘  *  carry  ”  more  hogs,  more  will  be  put  in. 

“  I  Crave  the  Facts,  my  Masters  !  ” 

Permit  me  to  make  an  inquiry  or  two:  counting  tur¬ 
nips  in  the  field  at  three  cents  per  bushel,  and  allow¬ 
ing  the  actual  cost  to  be  four  cents  per  bushel,  for 
pulling,  topping,  hauling  and  pulping,  did  it  pay  to 
feed  them  with  corn  at  40  cents  per  bushel  ?  Comparing 
bran  at  $12  per  ton  with  corn  at  40  cents  per  bushel  how 
much  bran  can  one  afford  to  feed  to 
fattening  steers — any?  With  ground  oil 
cake  at  $21  per  ton  and  corn  at  the  price 
named,  how  much  oil  meal  will  profit¬ 
ably  go  into  a  mixed  ration  of  the  two, 
for  feeders?  Suppose  a  1,000-pound  steer 
has  all  the  ensilage  he  will  eat,  will 
he  then  make  a  better  return  for  the 
corn  given  him  if  full  fed,  or  short  fed  ? 

If  short  fed,  how  much  corn  short  of 
all  he  will  eat  should  he  receive?  All  the 
other  conditions  being  the  same,  how 
many  more  pounds  of  beef  will  an  acre 
of  corn  make  if  fed  out  of  a  silo  than  if 
fed  out  of  the  shock  ?  Does  it  really  pay 
to  grind  corn  for  cattle  where  hogs  fol¬ 
low?  If  yes,  should  it  be  ground  fine, 
or  coarse?  Should  it  be  fed  wet,  or  di-y  ? 

Some  of  the  first-named  of  these  con¬ 
siderations  may  appear  to  be  easily  dis¬ 
posed  of  by  a  reference  to  the  well- 
worn  tables  of  albuminoids,  carbo¬ 
hydrates,  fats,  etc.,  in  feeding  stuffs; 
they  all  seem  to  me,  however,  to  have  a 
bearing  beyond  and  above  the  chem¬ 
istry  of  food;  they  reach  to  the  tastes  of  each  animal, 
his  capacity  to  assimilate,  the  hygienic  conditions  in¬ 
volved,  in  short,  to  what  may  be  called  the  personal 
equation  of  the  steer. 

The  manure  made  from  bran  and  oil  cake  is  rated 
as  richer  in  the  elements  of  fertility  than  that  made 
from  corn — does  anybody  know  whether  this  decision 
of  tne  chemist  has  been  sustained  by  that  higher  tri¬ 
bunal,  the  crop?  I  am  hauling  the  fertilizer  turned  out 
by  this  factory  and  spreading  it  on  the  ground,  as 
made;  is  there  a  better  way?  John  Johnston  used  to 
insist  upon  the  importance  of  composting  manure. 
Joseph  Harris  contends  for  it,  in  a  recent  article,  on  the 
ground  that  composting  renders  soluble  the  insoluble 
salts.  Would  the  salts  pay  for  the  labor? 

“  The  Patient,  Mild-Eyed  Steer.” 

Aside  from  all  considerations  of  gain  or  loss,  this  is 
to  me  a  most  interesting  experiment.  Its  outcome  I 
am  watching  with  more  interest  than  any  election  re¬ 
turns  I  ever  sat  up  for.  If  it  pays  to  have  these  patient, 
mild-eyed  creatures  chained  to  their  task,  so  to  speak, 
while  in  their  quiet,  ruminating  way  they  work  over, 
like  so  many  mute  machines,  corn  meal  into  beef,  then 
a  new  feature  is  added  to  the  agricultural  calling  as  it 
is  known  among  us.  If  it  fails,  why  then,  merely,  the 
big  crops  of  potatoes  must  be  secured  over  some  other 
road.  It  is  the  intention  to  sell  this  lot  of  cattle  about 
the  middle  of  January  and  put  in  another  as  soon  as 
they  can  be  bought.  edwin  taylor. 

It.  N.-Y. — We  shall  do  our  best  to  obtain  answers  to 
these  questions — which  are  of  great  practical  import¬ 
ance  to  feeders.  Searching  for  a  place  to  learn  “  why’ 
has  wearied  many  a  good  man.  The  article  by  Joseph 
Harris  in  this  issue  states  the  best  arguments  in  favor 
of  fermenting  manure.  It  might  be  difficult  to  fer¬ 
ment  the  steer  manure  without  working  it  over  so 
much  that  the  cost  would  be  excessive.  From  our  own 
experience  we  should  prefer  to  apply  the  manure  after 
the  potato  crop  is  taken  off  and  plow  it  in  for  the  ensilage 
corn  and  other  fodder  crops.  These  would  work  it 
over  and  prepare  it  for  the  potatoes  in  the  following 
spring.  On  such  soil  as  we  understand  Mr.  Taylor’s  to 
be  we  do  not  think  cattle  manure  fresh  from  the 
stables  will  prove  satisfactory  in  the  long  run.  Such 
manure  is  in  every  way  better  fitted  for  corn.  We  do 
not  krujw,  but  we  believe  that  Mr.  Taylor  would  obtain 
cheaper  potato  manure  by  sowing  rye,  millet,  buck¬ 
wheat  or  Crimson  Clover  after  the  potatoes  and  plow¬ 
ing  the  whole  crop  in,  using,  in  addition,  from  800  to 


1,000  pounds  of  high-grade  potato  fertilizer  per  acre. 
We  do  not  mean  a  superphosphate  or  a  potash  salt,  but 
a  complete  manure  containing  a  high  percentage  of 
nitrogen,  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  in  readily  avail¬ 
able  forms.  We  think  the  cost  of  this  fertilizer  will  be 
less  than  the  cost  of  the  steer  manure  after  deducting 
from  the  sales  of  beef  fair  prices  for  labor,  feed  and 
cattle.  We  would  like  to  have  Mr.  Taylor  try  this 
plan  thoroughly — not  for  one  season,  but  for  three  or 
four  consecutive  ones.  He  will  find  the  experiment 
even  more  interesting  than  that  of  his  steer  feeding. 

STEAM  HEATERS  FOR  THE  MANURE  PILE. 

FERMENTING  MANURE  IN  WINTER. 

John  Johnston's  plan  indorsed  by  Sir  J.  B.  Lawes  ;  is  am¬ 
monia  lost  ?  Not  if  properly  piled  ;  little  value  in  straw 
or  stalk  manure  ;  why  horse  manure  is  better  than  that 
of  cows  ;  startiny  a  fire  of  ‘  *  microbes  ;”  hen  manure 
makes  good  kindling  ;  building  the  piles  ;  stopping  the 
“ chimneys .” 

“Manure,”  said  Theory  “when  spread  on  the  land 
should  be  plowed  under  at  once  or  the  ammonia  will 
evaporate  and  will  be  lost.”  John  Johnston,  one  of 
the  best  farmers  in  New  York  State,  fattened  hundreds 


Old  and  New  Plans  for  Feeding  Sheds.  Fig.  3. 

Upper  cut,  shows  old  plan  :  A,  engine;  B,  pump;  C,  grinder;  D,  tank;  E,  com  crib;  F,  meal  bln; 
PP,  railroad;  G  G,  Btables;  H,  fodder  cutter.  Lower  cut  showB  new  plan:  D,  tank;  A,  engine; 
B,  pump;  C,  grinder;  E,  corn  crib;  F,  meal  bln;  PP,  railroad;  G  G,  stables;  K  K,  mangers;  It, 
bridge  over  driveway;  H,  turnip  pulper;  I,  mixing  box;  T,  turn-table;  8  8,  hydrants;  M  M, 
manure  cisterns;  L  L,  manure  chutes— silo  at  left. 


of  sheep  in  his  yards  every  winter,  and  in  the  spring 
made  the  manure  into  piles  where  it  fermented,  and  in 
August  or  September  spread  it  on  grass  land  intended 
for  corn  next  spring.  It  made  the  grass  grow,  and  the 
grass  and  manure  were  plowed  under  in  the  spring. 
One  load  of  such  manure  he  declared  was  worth  three 
of  unfermented  manure  plowed  under  in  the  spring.  I 
once  went  to  Sir  John  B.  Lawes,  telling  him  what  Mr. 
Johnston  said.  “  I  think  it  quite  probable,”  he  said, 
“  that  Mr.  Johnston  is  right.”  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  since  then  there  has  been  a  disposition  to  regard 
farm  manure  as  refuse  to  be  got  rid  of  in  the  sim¬ 
plest  and  most  convenient  way  possible.  Labor  is  high 
and  fertilizers  are  cheap  and  many  think  it  does  not 
pay  to  pile  the  manure.  “  Better  draw  it  out,”  they 
say,  ‘  ‘  as  fast  as  it  is  made,  and  spread  it  on  the  land  or 


Machine  and  Water  Boxes.  Fig.  4. 

A,  engine;  B,  well  and  pump;  C.  grinder;  E,  corn-crib;  F,  meal 
bln;  H,  turnip  pulper;  I,  mixing  box;  O  O,  flues;  U  U,  manure 
gutters;  P,  track;  Z,  manger;  V,  water  box;  8  8,  hydrants. 

on  the  snow.”  There  may  be  and  probably  there  is 
some  truth  in  all  this,  but,  nevertheless,  I  think  there 
is  much  to  be  gained  by  properly  fermenting  manure. 

“  But  Do  We  Not  Lose  Ammonia  ?” 

If  the  heap  is  properly  made,  no.  “  Do  not  the  solu¬ 
ble  and  most  valuable  ingredients  leak  out  of  the 
manure  ?  ”  If  the  work  is  carelessly  done,  yes ;  if  the 
pile  is  properly  made  and  receives  a  little  attention, 
no.  In  saying  this  I  am  not  ignoring  the  experiments 
of  Prof.  Roberts  and  others  which  show  a  very  great 
loss  from  exposing  and  fermenting  manure.  To  my 


mind,  however,  these  experiments  confirm  those  of  the 
late  Dr.  Voelcker,  showing  that  fermented  manure 
makes  the  insoluble  plant-food  more  soluble  and  conse¬ 
quently  more  active  and  valuable.  If  the  insoluble 
nitrogenous  matter  is  converted  into  ammonia  and 
escapes,  or  if  it  is  converted  into  soluble  nitrates  and 
these  are  washed  away,  what  do  these  facts  prove  ?  It 
is  very  desirable  to  convert  the  inert  nitrogenous  mat¬ 
ter  into  ammonia  and  thus  into  nitrates  and  also  to 
convert  insoluble  phosphates  into  soluble  phosphates, 
and  the  only  question  we  need  ask  is  whether  there  is 
any  necessity  for  the  ammonia  escaping  or  the  soluble 
matter  leaking  out  of  the  pile. 

I  feel  confident  that  there  is  no  such  necessity;  that 
we  can  pile  manure  out-of-doors  and  allow  it  to  fer¬ 
ment  all  winter  without  any  loss  worth  talking  about. 

I  will  briefly  describe  a  method  of  piling  manure  that 
I  have  practiced  for  many  years  with  satisfactory 
results. 

Little  Nitrogen,  Little  Fermentation. 

On  the  farm  we  have  nine  horses,  80  large  sheep, 
three  cows,  50  pigs,  over  100  ducks  and  200  chickens 
and  turkeys.  These  are  our  manure  makers.  Man¬ 
ure,  however,  does  not  come-  from  the  animals  but 
from  the  food  which  they  consume.  The 
richer  this  is  in  nitrogen,  phosphoric 
acid  and  potash,  especially  nitrogen,  the 
better  and  more  valuable  will  be  the 
manure.  A  sheep  or  horse  or  cow  that 
has  nothing  but  straw  or  corn  stalks 
will  give  manure  of  but  little  value.  If 
the  nitrogen  is  not  in  the  food  the  ani¬ 
mal  will  not  create  it,  neither  will  fer¬ 
mentation.  In  fact,  manure  poor  in 
nitrogen  will  ferment  very  slowly  if  at 
all.  Sheep  and  horses  take  very  little 
nitrogen  from  the  food,  say  not  more 
than  five  per  cent,  and  still  less  of 
phosphoric  acid  and  potash.  Bigs  take 
more  because  they  grow  faster  ;  milch 
cows,  because  they  grow  faster  still, 
or  rather  because  they  secrete  a  larger 
quantity  of  milk  extract,  take  three  or 
four  times  as  much  nitrogen  from  the 
food  as  sheep,  horses  or  chickens.  Hence 
milch  cow  manure  is  the  poorest  we 
have  and  ferments  very  slowly.  Horse, 
sheep  and  poultry  manure  will  ferment 
rapidly,  especially  if  the  animals  are 
fed  on  ‘rich  nitrogenous  food. 

Many  farmers  say  they  have  tried  to  ferment  man¬ 
ure  in  winter,  but  that  the  pile  lies  dormant  and  cold, 
and  the  manure  they  throw  on  every  day  from  the 
cow  stalls  freezes  solid.  No  doubt.  Fermentation  or 
decomposition  is  caused  by  the  microbes.  These  mi¬ 
crobes  or  minute  fungus-like  plants,  will  not  grow  at 
a  low  temperature.  They  must  have  food,  heat  and 
air,  like  any  other  plants.  If  the  manure  is  saturated 
with  water  the  air  is  excluded  as  is  sometimes  the  case 
with  cow  dung,  microbes  cannot  grow  and  no  fer¬ 
mentation  or  decomposition  or  combustion  will  take 
place. 

Kindlings  for  the  Manure  Fire. 

If  you  are  going  to  start  a  fire  you  get  some  kind¬ 
ling  that  will  burn  quickly  and  heat  the  wood  or 
coal  until  it  will  itself  burn,  or  you  get  some  live  coals 
from  i  some  other  fire,  and  so  with  the  manure  pile. 
Cow  manure  is  wood  and  needs  plenty  of  kindling  and 
dry  wood  to  make  it  burn.  Horse  or  hen  manure  is 
easily  started  and  ferments  so  rapidly  that  a  heap  of 
it  is  apt  to  fire-fang.  It  is  just  what  is  needed  to  mix 
with  the  cow  and  pig  manure. 

I  have  said  that  we  sometimes  start  a  new  fire  by 
getting  live  coals  from  another  fire.  In  starting  a  pile 
of  manure,  especially  if  it  is  to  contain  much  cow  dung, 
it  is  a  good  plan  to  get  a  few  loads  of  fermented  horse, 
sheep  or  hen  manure.  I  formerly  kept  a  dozen  or  more 
cows  and  it  was  convenient  to  make  the  pile  near  the 
cow  stalls.  We  started  the  fire  with  horse  manure  and 
piled  on  anything  we  had  in  the  yards  or  stables  or 
hen  house.  Nothing  comes  amiss.  The  scrapings 
from  the  yards,  especially  if  sandy,  instead  of  putting 
out  the  fire,  will  make  it  burn  more  steadily.  Wet 
straw,  chips,  damaged  hay,  malt  sprouts,  bran,  cotton 
seed,  bone  dust,  dried  blood,  tankage,  hen  manure 
spent  hops,  slaughter-house  refuse,  waste  food,  corn 
shavings  or  anything  containing  considerable  nitrogen 
is  good  to  mix  with  the  cow  manure.  It  will  make  it 
rich  in  nitrogen  and  double  or  treble  its  value  and 
cause  it  to  ferment  rapidly;  and  after  the  fire  or  fer¬ 
mentation  is  well  started,  it  ought  not  to  be  a  difficult 
matter  to  keep  it  going,  In  my  own  case  we  wheeled 
the  manure  up  a  plank  on  the  heap  and  spread  it  every 
day  as  soon  as  it  was  wheeled  on.  In  cold  weather 
this  is  an  important  point.  If  a  barrowful  is  dumped 
on  the  pile  and  left  exposed  it  will  freeze,  and  a  little 
neglect  of  this  kind  will  soon  make  it  impossible  to 
wheel  the  manure  on  to  the  pile,  and  if  long  continued 
the  fermentation  will  cease.  The  fire  will  go  out.  I 
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must  confess  it  is  not  easy  to  get  a  man  of  his  own  ac¬ 
cord  to  do  this  work  properly.  Some  morning  whefl 
the  thermometer  is  10  or  15  degrees  below  zero,  you 
will  find  a  few  barrowfuls  wet  and  frozen  solid.  In 
this  case  by  examining  the  pile  you  will  see  some  chim¬ 
neys  where  the  steam  is  escaping.  Fork  away  some 
of  the  manure  and  make  a  hole  big  enough  to  hold 
the  lumps  of  frozen  dung.  Put  them  in  and  cover  them 
up  with  the  warm  manure  thrown  out.  It  is  but  a  few 
minutes’  work  and  a  little  attention  of  this  kind  will 
make  all  the  difference  between  success  and  failure. 

Putting  the  Pile  in  Apple-Pie  Order. 

The  pile  should  be  about  five  feet  high,  less  or  more 
according  to  the  rainfall.  The  more  rain  or  snow  the 
higher  should  be  the  pile.  In  my  own  case,  especially 
if  there  is  much  horse  and  sheep  manure,  the  pile  is 
much  more  likely  to  be  too  dry  than  too  wet,  and  a 
heavy  rain,  which  the  advocates  of  keeping  manure 
under  cover  so  frequently  allude  to  as  something  to  be 
dreaded,  would  be  welcome.  When  the  pile  is  high 
enough,  start  another  alongside.  In  doing  this,  es¬ 
pecially  in  cold  weather,  take  a  quantity  of  hot  manure 
from  the  old  pile.  If  there  is  any  accumulation  of  ma¬ 
nure  in  the  sheep  or  pig  pens  draw  it  out  and  spread 
it  on  the  pile.  Break  up  the  hot  manure  from  the  old 
pile  and  mix  it  with  the  fresh  manure.  This  hot-fer¬ 
menting  manure  is  full  of  the  microbes  that  act  as 
•‘yeast”  and  cause  fermentation. 

Do  you  turn  over  the  pile?  Sometimes,  and  some-' 
times  not.  It  is  a  good  thing  to  do.  It  mixes  the 
manure,  breaks  up  the  lumps,  and  starts  fermenta¬ 
tion  afresh.  If  the  manure  is  to  be  used  on  a  pile%ome 
distance  from  the  barnyard,  I  draw  it  oiit  from  the 
piles  in  the  barnyard  and  make  it  into  piles  in  the 
field.  This  is  best  done  when  the  ground  is  frozen  or 
there  is  sleighing.  It  saves  much  hard  teaming  in  the 
spring  when  we  are  busy  and  need  the  horses  for  other 
work.  In  the  field  make  the  pile  about  five  feet  high 
and  five  wide  and  of  any  desired  length.  In  making 
the  new  heap  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  we  are 
“turning  the  pile” — the  object  of  which  is  to  mix  the 
manure  and  get  it  uniform  and  induce  it  to  fresh  fer¬ 
mentation.  In  the  old  pile  the  outsides  will  not  be  fer¬ 
mented.  Some  layers  that  were  put  qn  in  very  cold 
weather  will  be  cold  and  raw  while  others  will  be 
warm.  Pains  should  be  taken  to  mix  these  all  together. 
Another  important  point  is  to  build  up  the  pile  square 
on  the  sides  and  ends  like  a  hot-bed,  and  not  sloping 
like  the  roof  of  a  house.  Do  not  think  this  work  will 
be  done  properly  without  attention  on  your  part  or  the 
most  explicit,  emphatic  and  oft-repeated  directions.  The 
ordinary  farm  men,  and  so  far  as  my  observation  goes, 
the  hands  employed  by  the  nurserymen  and  gardeners 
who  draw  manure  from  the  cities,  have  a  tendency  to 
throw  the  manure  in  a  conical  heap.  The  result  is 
that  the  top  freezes  or  di*ies  out.  It  is  the  worst  possi¬ 
ble  form,  as  the  greatest  proportion  of  a  given  quantity 
of  manure  is  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  while  if  care¬ 
fully  made  into  a  square  heap,  a  less  proportion  will 
be  exposed.  Again,  the  heap  needs  water,  and  the 
sloping  sides  carry  it  off. 

Stop  All  the  Safety  Valves. 

When  fermentation  sets  in  there  is  always  a  tend¬ 
ency  to  form  chimneys  This  shows  that  fermentation 
is  more  alive  in  some  portions  than  in  others.  Steam 
will  issue  from  these  chimneys.  It  is  desirable  to  stop 
it ;  not  because  it  carries  off  ammonia,  but  because  it 
carries  off  heat.  We  want  to  get  the  heap  uniformly 
warm,  as  this  favors  fermentation.  The  chimneys 
should  be  stopped  by  trampling  down  the  manure  and 
putting  some  from  the  outside  of  the  heap  into  the 
holes  and  tx-eading  it  down. 

If  the  manure  is  very  rich,  or  you  have  mixed  with 
it  bone  dust  or  other  animal  or  vegetable  matter  rich 
in  nitrogen,  or  a  considerable  quantity  of  hen  manure, 
there  may  be  danger  of  too  rapid  fermentation.  In 
that  case  the  best  remedy  is  to  saturate  the  heap  with 
water  ;  and  it  would  be  an  excellent  thing  to  mix  some 
superphosphate  with  the  water;  say  a  pound  to  a  pail 
of  water.  If  this  cannot  be  conveniently  done,  the 
heap  should  not  be  made  over  three  or  four  feet  high. 
Just  as  much  rain  falls  on  a  heap  one  foot  high  as  on 
one  five  feet  high,  and  consequently  a  ton  of  manure 
in  one  heap  would  get  as  much  water  as  five  tons  in 
the  other.  In  farming  and  gardening  no  iron-clad 
rules  can  be  laid  down.  We  always  have  been,  and 
probably  always  shall  be  dependent  on  the  weather. 
We  must  exercise  our  best  judgment  and  run  our 
chances.  It  may  be  remarked  that  driving  over  the 
heap  or  even  trampling  it  down  with  the  feet  will 
check  excessive  fermentation.  Joseph  Harris. 

Heavy  Fleeces. — The  heaviest  fleece  cut  from  an 
American  Merino  ram  in  the  State  of  New  York  sheared 
in  public  was  41  pounds  6  ounces  ;  the  heaviest  ewe’s 
fleece  was  2Gpounds  8  ounces;  and  the  heaviest  recorded 
weight  of  a  ram,  200  pounds.  According  to  a  recent 
report,  a  Merino  Ram  “Baby  Lord,”  owned  by  Reynolds 
&  Daniels  of  Kansas,  cut  52  pounds  of  wool  from  one 
year’s  growth — the  heaviest  fleece  yet  reported  in  the 
United  States.  j.  hobatio  EARLL. 


The  Guernsey  Cow. 

A  Bold  Plan  for  Proving  Her  Value. 

Address  of  the  President  of  The,  Overmen  Cattle  Club. 

This  club  was  organized  in  New  York,  on  February 
7,  1877,  and  of  the  11  gentlemen  who  attended  the 
meeting  and  assisted  in  the  organization  of  the  club, 
eight  are  still  active  members  and  a  majority  of  the 
original  members  have  been  present  at  every  annual 
meeting  since  held.  The  members  number  100.  The 
first  number  of  the  Herd  Register  contained  the  names 
and  pedigrees  of  465  animals,  now  the  records  include 
8,648  animals. 

Many  comparative  tests  have  been  made  at  numerous 
State  fairs  and  by  several  of  the  State  Experiment 
Stations,  to  show  the  relative  merits  of  the  different 
dairy  breeds.  In  all  of  these,  the  Guernseys  have 
fully  sustained  the  claims  of  the  members  of  the  club, 
that  they  are  among  the  best  of  the  daii-y  breeds. 

Correct  pedigrees  of  animals  are  as  necessary  as  clear 
titles  to  real  estates  ;  purity  of  blood  is  thus  guaran¬ 
teed.  In  this  manner  the  results  of  the  intelligent 
thought  and  labor  of  one  generation  of  breeders  are 
transmitted  to  their  successors;  without  such  records 
any  progress  in  breeding  would  be  impossible.  If  not 


printed  in  book  form,  only  those  with  rare  memory 
and  great  industry  could  make  use  of  the  knowledge 
gained  by  experience.  These  records  being  secure,  let 
us  turn  our  attention  to  the  best  method  for  attaining 
a  still  higher  average  in  the  breed.  We  must  learn 
how  to  breed  so  that  we  may  more  rigorously  elimi¬ 
nate  the  worthless  beasts  from  our  herds.  Those  which 
come  in  spite  of  our  knowledge  of  pedigrees  and  of  the 
laws  of  good  breedings  we  should  have  the  courage  to 
sacrifice  to  the  butcher,  instead  of  sending  them  to  other 
markets  to  increase  and  multiply  inferior  animals. 

Some  of  our  rivals  have  attempted  to  establish  the 
superior  merits  of  their  favorite  breed  by  individual 
churn  tests  conducted  by  the  owner  or  by  an  em¬ 
ployee.  By  this  plan  a  few  cows  have  secui-ed  much 
free  advertising  and  the  tester  has  gained  more  reputa¬ 
tion  as  a  skillful  feeder  than  as  a  successful  breeder. 
As  the  reported  yields  in  these  tests  have  gone  up,  the 
prices  of  the  breed  have  gone  down,  so  that  while  good 
feeding  and  good  breeding  must  go  together,  the 
results  of  this  plan  of  popularizing  a  breed  have  not 
been  successful.  The  method  is  too  vexatious  and 
costly  and  imposes  too  great  a  tax  on  the  credulity  of 
the  people.  In  view  of  past  experience,  I  do  not  hesi¬ 
tate  to  recommend  the  general  adoption  among  Guern¬ 
sey  breeders  of  the  chemical  method  now  used  by  the 
more  enterprising  creameries,  and  the  Babcock  or 
some  similar  apparatus. 

If  we  could  adopt  measures  that  would  secure  every 
month  for  one  year  a  butter  fat  test  of  every  Guernsey 
cow  in  the  United  States  registered  in  our  Herd 
Books,  we  would  soon  add  to  our  block  of  knowledge, 
as  well  as  to  the  comparative  value  of  the  individual 
animals  of  our  own  breed  more  than  we  have  gained 
in  the  entire  history  of  our  club  by  the  study  of  pedi¬ 
grees  alone. 

For  myself,  I  believe  the  experiment  stations  of  the 
several  States  should  test  every  cow  of  all  the  milking 


breeds  ;  in  fact,  every  cow  of  each  State  monthly  for 
one  year.  What  a  revelation  this  would  give,  and, 
what  is  better,  it  would  create  a  revolution  in  the 
dairies.  This  would  not  be  very  expensive  or  difficult. 
One  of  the  Granges  in  Camden  County,  N.  J.,  a  few 
years  ago  induced  the  New  Jersey  Experiment  Station 
to  chemically  test  the  milk  of  all  the  cows  of  twelve 
herds  monthly  for  one  year.  This  was  by  the  old  pro¬ 
cess,  and  entailed  much  labor,  but  it  was  freely  under¬ 
taken.  A  committee  from  the  Grange  collected  the 
milk  and  forwarded  it  to  the  station  monthly.  The 
cows  were  mostly  common,  with  some  grades  of  vari¬ 
ous  kinds,  with  the  exception  of  one  herd  mostly 
Guernseys ;  the  results  were  published  by  the  station 
in  a  special  bulletin  and  also  in  the  annual  report. 

The  sale  of  Guernsey  and  Jersey  milk  was  increasing 
in  the  Camden  market,  and  the  Guernsey  milk  had  be¬ 
gun  to  attract  great  attention  on  account  of  its  high 
color  ;  in  fact  many  of  the  farmers  believed  the  color 
to  be  artificial,  and  doubted  whether  the  milk  posses¬ 
sed  corresponding  richness;  this  undoubtedly  prompted 
this  test.  I  attribute  the  great  change  in  the  selection 
of  bulls  among  the  dairymen  of  Camden  County  to  the 
knowledge  they  gained  by  this  effort;  for  whereas 
prior  to  the  test,  there  was  a  Guernsey  bull  only  in  one 
herd,  now  such  bulls  are  found  in  scores  of  herds.* 
Prior  to  that,  bulls  were  selected  from  droves,  the 
refuse  of  adjoining  States.  The  adoption  by  the  club 
of  some  effective  plan  by  which  all  registered  Guernsey 
cows  could  be  tested  for  butter  fat  would  impart  a 
knowledge  through  which  the  selection  of  good  bulls 
would  become  easy  and  sure.  The  quantity  of  milk 
which  a  cow  gives  cannot  well  escape  the  attention  of 
her  owner  ;  he  measures  or  weighs  it  daily  ;  combine 
quantity  and  quality  and  you  have  the  cow  which  is 
worthy  to  be  the  mother  of  your  bull,  provided  she 
possesses  a  good  constitution  and  is  the  offspring  of  a 
parentage  equally  good.  The  day  for  careless  and  in¬ 
different  breeding  of  even  purebred  cattle  is  past.  No 
breed  will  meet  the  future  demands  of  the  intelligent 
and  progressive  dairymen  of  this  country,  unless  it  be 
skillfully  and  honestly  handled.  Even  now  we  art 
called  upon  to  select  25  cows  for  the  coming  Columbian 
Exposition,  during  which  one  of  the  severest  tests  and 
greatest  exhibitions  of  dairy  cattle  ever  known,  will 
be  made  in  Chicago.  The  Guernseys  must  be  repre¬ 
sented  at  this  show,  and  every  member  of  the  club  and 
every  Guernsey  breeder  who  owns  a  cow  pronounced 
good  enough  by  a  committee  of  the  club,  should,  when 
she  is  wanted,  unhesitatingly  offer  her  to  the  club. 

The  milk  standard  is  now  regulated  by  law,  12  to  13 
per  cent  of  solids  being  required  for  pure  milk  within 
the  law.  This  is  equivalent  to  3%  to  4  per  cent  of 
butter  fat.  The  average  Guernsey  milk  will  test  from 
13M  to  15  per  cent  of  solids  and  from  four  to  seven  per 
cent  of  butter  fat — exceptionally  rich  cows  have 
reached  nine  per  cent.  The  dairy  standard  of  the 
Guernsey  should  not  be  lower  than  14  per  cent  of 
solids  and  five  per  cent  of  butter  fat,  with  an  ambition 
to  exceed  these  figures  as  much  as  possible,  consistently 
with  a  liberal  flow  of  milk.  Proper  feeding  and  good 
breeding  will  enable  us  to  place  the  standard  higher 
than  is  possible  with  other  breeds. 

There  are  no  more  milk,  cheese,  butter  and  beef 
breeds.  Investigation,  study,  thought  and  careful  ex¬ 
periments  have  proved  this  old  classification  delusive 
and  misleading.  According  to  the  best  lights  now 
illuminating  the  daix-y  interests,  the  more  correct  di¬ 
vision  consists  of  dairy  and  beef  cattle;  this  I  believe  to 
be  a  natural  and  scientific  classification  according  to 
temperament.  The  one  organizes  to  put  fat  in  the  pail 
and  the  other  on  the  body.  I  notice  that  one  or  two  of 
the  dairy  teachers  at  the  New  York  institutes  still 
timidly  continue  to  make  a  separate  class  of  the  milk 
cow ;  they  appear  to  think  that  if  the  milk  is  good, 
there  will  not  be  enough  of  it  to  satisfy  that  class  of 
farmers  who  regard  quantity  as  the  only  important 
factor  in  the  cow.  They  admit  that  there  is  no  pro¬ 
priety  in  a  separate  class  for  butter  and  cheese,  Now  it 
is  equally  clear  that  there  are  only  two  classes  strictly 
speaking — one  'dairy  and  the  other  beef.  The  Guernsey 
is  undoubtedly  the  best  of  the  dairy  breeds  for  all  pur¬ 
poses  for  which  a  dairy  cow  is  needed.  This  fact  we 
admit  is  not  so  generally  understood  by  the  public  as 
it  should  be  ;  it  is  the  pi-incipal  part  of  our  business  at 
this  stage  of  our  existence  to  make  it  known  to  others 
as  well  as  it  is  known  to  us.  It  is  an  important  part  of 
our  work  to  so  manage  this  club  as  to  eliminate  from 
the  breed  all  cows  and  bulls  falling  below  a  high  stan¬ 
dard,  more  especially  every  animal  that  is  a  producer 
of  inferior  offspring.  For  the  attainment  of  this  end 
I  would  suggest  that  some  plan  should  be  adopted  to 
secure  a  general  butter  fat  test  of  all  registered  Guern¬ 
seys  and  that  records  be  made  and  published  by  the 
club  so  that  individual  owners  may  receive  the  adequate 
reward  of  their  enterprise  and  intelligence.  The  bull 
calves  of  all  pedigreed  cows  whose  records  for  butter 
fat  were  six  per  cent  or  more,  would  undoubtedly  be 
registered  for  use  as  sires  and  if  the  granddaughters  of 
such  calves  have  equally  good  records  they  would  com- 
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mand  high  prices,  and,  what  is  more  important,  would 
be  richly  worth  them.  The  bull  calves  of  inferior  cows 
would  not  be  registered,  as  they  ought  not  to  be,  for 
they  would  be  worthless  as  sires.  If,  in  addition  to 
pedigree  records,  the  club  deems  it  advisable  to  record 
the  percentage  of  butter  fat,  weight  of  milk,  period  of 
lactation,  the  improvement  so  long  sought  would  be 
greatly  promoted,  and  the  records  would  be  searched 
in  the  pursuit  of  good  bulls. 

The  simplicity,  accuracy  and  cheapness,  of  the  new 
chemical  test  appear  to  have  moved  all  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  this  step  forward  ;  such  records,  if  kept  at  all, 
would  necessarily  go  into  a  separate  book  kept  for  the 
purpose.  Sufficient  charge  might  be  made  to  cover 
the  cost.  Owners  of  cows  showing  a  high  test  would 
not  be  backward  in  using  such  a  register,  as  it  would 
be  their  very  best  advertisement.  Thus  may  we  stimu¬ 
late  a  rivalry  among  ourselves  to.  do  our  very  best  to 
enlarge  the  usefulness  of  the  best  foundation  dairy 
animal  known  to  the  world. 

KNOTS,  HITCHES  AND  BENDS. 

How  many  know  how  to  tie  a  knot  that  will  stay 
tied  ?  Not  many  landsmen,  according  to  our  observa¬ 
tion,  though  all  feel  the  need  of  such  knowledge.  The 
pictures  of  knots  shown  at  Fig.  5,  are  taken  from  a 
little  pamphlet  called  “  Manilla  Rope.”  In  this  book 
we  are  told  that  these  knots  are  known  by  the  follow¬ 
ing  names  :  A,  bight  of  a  rope;  B,  simple  or  overhand 
knot;  C,  figure-8  knot:  I),  double  knot;  E,  boat  knot; 
F,  bowline,  first  step;  G,  bowline,  second  step:  H,  bow¬ 
line,  completed:  I,  square  of  reef  knot;  J,  sheet  bend, 
or  weaver’s  knot;  K,  sheet  bend  with  a  toggle;  L,  Car- 
rick  bend;  M,  stevedore  knot  completed;  N,  stevedore 
knot  commenced;  O,  slip  knot;  P,  Flemish  loop;  Q, 
chain  knot  with  toggle;  R,  half-hitch;  S,  timber-hitch: 
T,  clove-hitch;  U,  rolling-hitch;  V,  timber-hitch  and 
half-hitch;  W,  Black  wall-hitch;  X,  fisherman’s  bend; 
Y,  round  turn  and  half-hitch;  Z,  wall  knot  com¬ 
menced;  A  A,  wall  knot  completed;  B  B,  wall  knot 
crown  commenced  ;  C  C,  wall  knot  crown  completed. 

The  principle  of  a  knot  is  that  no  two  parts,  which 
would  move  in  the  same  direction  if  the  rope  were  to 
slip,  should  lie  alongside  of  and  touching  each  other. 
The  bowline  is  one  of  the  most  useful  knots;  it  will  not 
slip,  and,  after  being  strained,  is  easily  untied.  It 
should  be  tied  with  facility  by  every  one  who  handles 
rope.  Commence  by  making  a  bight  in  the  rope,  then 
put  the  end  through  the  bight  and  under  the  standing 
part,  as  shown  in  G;  then  pass  the  end  again  through 
the  bight  and  haul  tight.  The  square  or  reef  knot 
must  not  be  mistaken  for  the  “  granny  ”  knot  that 
slips  under  a  strain.  Knots  II,  K  and  M  are  easily 
untied  after  being  under  strain.  The  knot  M  is  useful 
when  the  rope  passes  through  an  eye  and  is  held  by 
the  knot,  as  it  will  not  slip  and  is  easily  untied  after 
being  strained.  The  timber-hitch  S  looks  as  though  it 
would  give  way,  but  it  will  not ;  the  greater  the  strain 
the  tighter  it  will  hold.  The  wall  knot  looks  com¬ 
plicated,  but  is  easily  made  by  proceeding  as  follows  : 
Form  a  bight  with  strand  1,  and  pass  the  strand  2 
around  the  end  of  it,  and  the  strand  3  around  the  end  of 
2,  and  then  through  the  bight  of  1,  as  shown  in  the 
engraving  Z;  haul  the  ends  taut,  when  the  appearance 
is  as  shown  in  the  engraving  A  A.  The  end  of  the 
strand  1  is  now  laid  over  the  center  of  the  knot,  strand 
2  laid  over  1,  and  3  over  2,  when  the  end  of  3  is  passed 
through  the  bight  of  1,  as  shown  in  the  engraving1 
B  B;  haul  all  the  strands  taut  as  shown  in  the  engrav¬ 
ing  C  C. 


ANSWER  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of  the 
writer  to  insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please  see  if  it  is 
not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions 
at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 

Ensilage  for  Ewes  and  Horses. 

O.  H.  A.,  Monroe  County,  N.  Y. — Is  ensilage  suitable 
food  for  breeding  ewes  and  is  there  any  difference  in 
its  use  before  or  after  lambing?  It  is  intended  to  be 
mixed  with  cut  straw  (oat  or  wheat)  and  bran  mid- 
lings,  oil  meal  and  perhaps  some  corn  meal.  In  feed¬ 
ing  the  ewes  uncut  straw,  this  feed  and  some  clover 
hay  would  it  not  be  best  to  give  the  long  straw  the 
first  thing  in  the  morning?  A  few  roots  are  to  be  fed 
also,  and  is  it  not  better  to  cut  them?  Will  ensilage  do 
for  horses  and  colts  not  working? 

An'S. — Yes  when  fed  in  suitable  quantities.  About 
one  bushel  for  10  sheep  will  be  excellent.  Fed  before 
lambing,  it  keeps  the  ewes  in  good  condition,  and, 
continued  after  lambing,  it  helps  out  the  flow  of  milk 
and  keeps  the  system  in  good  order.  The  ewes  we 
think  will  be  likely  to  eat  the  long  straw  up  cleaner  if 
it  is  fed  in  the  morning  before  the  grain  and  ensilage 


are  given.  The  sheep  will  gnaw  the  roots  if  fed  whole, 
but  we  should  prefer  to  slice  them  if  possible,  as  they 
will  be  eaten  up  cleaner  and  give  each  sheep  a  better 
chance  to  get  a  fair  share.  Quite  a  number  of  feeders 
are  beginning  to  use  the  English  pulping  or  crushing 
machines  for  smashing  the  roots  into  a  soft  and  sticky 
mass  with  which  the  grain  can  be  easily  mixed.  Nine- 
tenths  of  the  current  evidence  is  to  the  effect  that  en¬ 
silage  is  a  first-class  food  for  colts  and  mares.  A  few 
adverse  reports  are  still  received,  however,  and  it  is 
well  to  begin  feeding  it  cautiously. 

How  Much  Food  Required  for  WorkP 

C.  F.  C.,  Elgin ,  Mich. — I  was  much  interested  in  a 
late  article  giving  the  nutritive  ratio  of  nitrogenous 
and  carbonaceous  foods  for  cows.  What  is  the 
proper  ratio  for  a  farm  horse  at  work  ?  Should  it  be 
the  same  in  winter  when  idle  ? 

Ans. — Mr.  Stewart’s  article  in  this  issue  explains 
this  matter  pretty  well.  Dr.  Wolff’s  feeding  standards 
for  a  horse  weighing  1,000  pounds  call  for  a  ratio  of 
one  to  6%  when  at  light  work,  and  one  to  5%  when  at 
hard  labor.  That  is,  figured  the  same  as  on  page  800, 
a  horse  at  light  work  should  have  food  containing  1% 
pound  of  protein,  9  1-10  pounds  of  carbohydrates  and 
3-10  pound  of  fat.  When  the  work  becomes  heavy  he 
must  have  2  4-5  pounds  of  protein,  13  2-5  pounds  of 
carbohydrates,  and  4-5  pound  of  fat.  This  increase  of 
food  represents  about  the  difference  in  force  required 
to  do  heavier  work.  By  consulting  the  figures  on 
page  800,  one  can  readily  figure  how  much  grain  and 
hay  will  be  required  for  the  increase. 

Something-  About  New  York  Roads. 

E.  J.  P.,  Medina,  N.  Y. — 1.  Where  can  I  obtain  a 
good  work  on  the  highways  of  this  State  ?  2.  How 

many  miles  of  highways  are  there  in  the  State  outside 
of  cities  and  towns  ?  3.  How  many  miles  of  railroad  ? 

4.  What  is  the  cost  of  maintaining  a  mile  of  railroad  ? 

5.  What  of  building  a  mile  of  asphalt  pavement? 
0.  What  of  building  a  mile  of  railroad  ? 

Ans. — 1.  We  do  not  know  of  any  good  work  dealing 
with  the  roads  of  New  York  State.  The  Secretary  of 
State  at  Albany  can  doubtless  send  you  statistics  and 
figures.  We  do  not  know  of  any  practical  book  on  road 
making  that  will  be  of  much  service  to  one  without 
some  knowledge  of  engineering.  In  fact,  it  seems  to 
be  about  as  hard  to  tell  a  man  how  to  build  a  highway 
as  it  would  be  to  describe  the  building  of  a  railroad. 
2.  We  cannot  say.  We  will  try  to  collect  the  figures 
later.  3.  For  the  year  ending  June  30,  1889 — the  latest 
figures  at  hand — there  were  in  New  York  State  7,080 
miles  of  tracks.  There  were  six  States  with  a  greater 
mileage  than  New  York,  viz  :  Illinois,  Kansas,  Iowa, 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio  and  Texas.  4.  It  is  impossible  to 
give  the  figures  for  New  York  State  alone.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  figures  represent  a  summary  and  average  of  all 
the  railroads  in  the  country,  viz :  1,704  companies, 
operating  157,758  miles  of  road,  with  29,030  locomotives 
and  1,097,591  cars,  and  employing  704,743  persons: 


Cost  of  carrying  one  passenger  one  mile . $.0199 

Cost  of  carrying  one  ton  of  freight  one  mile . 0092 

Cost  of  running  a  passenger  train  one  mile . 8300 

Cost  of  running  a  freight  train  one  mile .  1 .00 

Average  cost  of  all  trains  one  mile . 948 


The  following  figures  give  the  cost  on  several  roads 
that  run  through  New  York  : 


1  passenger  I  ton 
Total  Cost  of  1  mile.  1  mile. 

Itoad.  Miles,  expenses.  maint’ing.  Cents.  Cents. 

N.  Y.  Central....  1,420  22,550,731  ]  i’913|855  ll28  M 

Erie .  1,832  17,075,907  ]  b)ioo!s02  1,35  -  415 

I).,  Jj.  &  W .  779  11,783,501  j  i;«28,388  1-64  -581 

N.Y..&W .  424  1,537,444  j  1.524  1.108 


Under  the  “cost  of  maintaining,”  the  first  item  re¬ 
fers  to  the  cost  of  keeping  up  the  road  bed,  and  the 
second  to  the  cost  of  keeping  up  the  equipment  of  cars, 
etc.  5.  It  depends  largely  upon  the  grade,  character 
of  the  soil,  situation,  etc.  Probably  a  little  over  $1  per 
square  yard  would  be  an  average  price.  6.  No  fair 
answer  can  be  given,  as  all  depends  upon  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  ground,  the  number  and  extent  of  the  ex¬ 
cavations  that  must  be  made  and  the  number  of  bridges 
needed.  “From  $30,000  to  $250,000  per  mile ’’would 
be  a  fair  estimate. 

Chemical  Fertilizers  for  Grass  Land. 

W.  B.,  Colehrook,  Conn. — Will  it  pay  to  use  commer¬ 
cial  fertilizer  on  mowings  of  a  run-down  farm?  I  can’t 
plow  them  all,  and  have  not  stock  enough  yet  to  fur¬ 
nish  any  more  manure  than  can  go  on  the  plowed  por¬ 
tions;  and  yet  I  need  all  the  hay  I  can  get  as  I  go 
along.  If  fertilizing  broadcast  in  spring  would  pay, 
what  chemical  constituents  must  I  get  ?  I  have  two 
acres  plowed  for  oats  and  intend  to  let  them  ripen  ; 
what  kind  of  chemicals  can  I  use  on  this  piece  to  ad¬ 
vantage? 

Ans. — We  could  only  venture  a  guess  as  to  whether  it 
will  pay  to  use  fertilizers  on  “mowings.”  How  far  is  the 
land  run  down?  How  long  has  it  been  in  grass?  What 
kind  of  grass?  We  are  sure  that  complete  fertilizers  will 
bring  any  reasonably  strong  land  into  grass  if  the  soil  can 


be  cultivated  so  as  to  kill  out  the  worst  weeds  and  ma  ke 
a  good  seed  bed  for  the  grass  seeds.  If  the  “mowings” 
are  filled  with  worthless  weeds  with  much  of  the 
grass  killed  out — as  is  the  case  with  many  such  fields — 
we  doubt  if  the  fertilizer  would  pay,  for  while  the  grass 
would  be  better,  the  weeds  would  also  be  stronger.  If 
the  mowings  are  really  “run  down,”  we  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  they  can  be  restored  without  breaking  them  up. 
We  should  plant  corn  on  the  sod  with  at  least  (>()() 
pounds  of  complete  fertilizer  per  acre.  If  potatoes  are 
a  salable  crop  with  you  try  them  next  with  at  least 
1,000  pounds  of  fertilizer;  then  seed  to  wheat  or  rye 
and  grass.  This  may  seem  a  slow  way  to.  obtain  the 
“mowings,”  but  it  is  safe  and  siire  for  there  are  nine 
chances  in  ten  that  the  potato  crop  will  pay  all  ex¬ 
penses.  When  Timothy  is  once  well  started,  yearly 
applications  of  fertilizers  will  hold  it.  As  to  the  proper 
fertilizers,  our  friend  must  decide  whether  he  ought  to 
buy  and  use  the  raw  material  or  the  mixed  fertilizers 
of  the  dealers.  In  the  absence  of  any  definite  knowl¬ 
edge  as  to  the  needs  of  this  “run-down  ”  land,  we  must 
advise  him  to  use  complete  fertilizers  whether  lie  uses 
the  raw  material  or  dealers’  brands. 

Causes  of  Bitter  Milk. 

E.  II.  B.,  Wellsville,  Pa. — Why  do  my  cows  give  bitter 
milk  ?  It  is  not  noticed  until  the  cream  rises.  They  are 
fed  some  oil  meal  ;  would  that  affect  the  milk  ? 

Ans. — The  most  common  cause  is  due  to  the  change 
in  the  milk  which  occurs  in  the  last  period  of  gesta¬ 
tion.  The  milk  of  some  cows  two  months  or  10  weeks 
before  calving  becomes  bitter  or  salty.  Disease  of  the 
liver  or  a  state  of  the  system  corresponding  to  “bil¬ 
iousness  ”  in  a  human  being  may  give  a  more  or  less 
bitter  taste  to  the  milk.  Some  weeds  and  other  plants 
when  in  large  quantities  in  the  hay,  may  affect  the 
milk.  We  feel  sure  that  decaying  cabbages  or  potatoes, 
when  fed  between  milkings,  will  give  a  bad  taste  to  the 
milk.  Unhealthy  or  filthy  stables,  when  near  garbage 
or  other  decaying  matter,  may  give  the  milk  a  bad 
flavor  if  it  remains  there  for  any  length  of  time.  We 
feed  oil  meal  every  day  and  have  no  trouble  from  bit¬ 
ter  milk.  Sometimes  when  milk  is  set  in  damp,  cold, 
moldy  places,  like  a  wet  cellar  in  which  provisions  are 
stored,  the  cream  has  a  bitter  taste.  A  single  unhealthy 
cow  might  give  all  the  milk  a  ‘  ‘  bad  name  ”  if  it  is 
mixed  together. 

Fish  and  Strawberries. 

W.  B.,  Troupsburg,  N.  Y. — 1.  I  have  just  road  the 
article  on  planting  fish,  page  894.  I  have  two  good 
locations  for  fish  ponds  on  my  farm.  The  only  serious 
difficulty  is  to  get  the  fish  planted.  Will  the  Commis¬ 
sion  sell  fish  for  private  ponds  ?  2.  I  expect  to  have 

a  fine  crop  of  strawberries.  Fresh  fish  is  a  luxury 
which  many  farmers  may  enjoy  at  small  expense.  My 
farm  is  nearly  100  acres.  I  use  irrigation  for  the  gar¬ 
den  and  berry  patch.  The  water  is  brought  through 
pipes  from  springs  on  the  hill,  having  a  fall  of  175  to 
200  feet. 

Ans. — 1.  Apply  to  E.  C.  Blackford,  President  of  the 
New  York  State  Fish  Commission,  New  York,  and  we 
think  he  will  supply  you.  2.  Strawberries  and  fish  make 
a  good  combination.  It  is  a  fact  that  farmers  should 
have  more  fish  to  go  with  the  berries.  It  is  a  “  great 
scheme  ”  to  have  the  fish  pond  between  the  spring  and 
the  berry  patch,  and  thus  make  the  water  do  double 
service. 

Miscellaneous. 

Ailanthus  'Free. — F.  H.,  Greenwood,  N.  Y. — This  is  a 
tree  that  we  have  never  cared  to  admire  except  upon 
the  premises  of  others.  The  seeds,  if  fresh,  will  sprout 
readily  at  any  season  in  a  proper  temperature — say  one 
of  70  degrees.  Many  of  the  seeds  are  abortive.  Seeds¬ 
men  offer  them  at  about  25  cents  the  ounce. 

Pruning  Evergreens. — W.  B.  C.,  Shippensburg,  Pa. — If 
the  trees  are  small  disbudding  is  advisable  by  all 
means — otherwise  cut  back  the  lateral  shoots.  Dis¬ 
budding  for  large  trees  involves  too  much  trouble.  We 
prefer  to  prune  in  late  August ;  otherwise  in  early 
spring,  before  growth  starts  and  just  so  soon  as  the 
fear  of  intensely  cold  weather  is  past.  You  may  per¬ 
haps  secure  Swedes  at  the  Swedish  Emigrant  Home, 
14  Greenwich  Street,  New  York. 

Pecans  Not  Fruiting. — W.  H.  F.,  Mobile,  Ala. — As  to 
your  pecan  trees,  14  years  old,  that  “  blossom  every 
year  but  form  very  few  nuts,”  the  only  cause  we  can 
assign  is  that  the  pollen  ripens  before  or  after  the 
female  flowers  are  receptive.  How  many  trees  are 
there  and  how  far  apart  ? 

Silo  for  Whole  Corn.— -A.  F.  A.,  Grand  View,  Tenn. 
— Yes,  you  can  build  “  a  silo  for  one  or  two  cows  to  be 
filled  with  uncut  corn.”  Whether  it  will  pay  or  not 
is  something  that  must  be  determined  by  trial.  There 
will  be  some  loss  in  the  whole  corn;  but  probably  not 
enough  to  warrant  the  cost  of  cutting  the  stalks  for 
only  two  cows.  It  depends  much  upon  how  much  you 
have  to  do  in  winter. 
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Notes  from  the  Rural  Grounds. 

Potato  Experiments  During  a  Dry  Season 
and  in  a  Variable  Soil. 

Poes  the  high-grade  potato  fertilizer 
furnish  enough  nitrogen  ? 

* 

Does  it  pay  to  use  nitrate  of  potash  (salt¬ 
peter)  rather  than  nitrogen  and 
potash  in  other  forms  ? 

* 

SERIES  II, 

Average  fertility  of  the  soil  per  acre  of  this 
plot  as  shown  by  no-manure  trenches , 
Nos.  45,  54  and  59,  263.38  bushels, 
as  against  209.91  bushels  in 
the  Itrst  series. 

Trench  No.  40— 440  pounds  Stockbrldge  Potato  Manure 


Yield,  per  acre.  Large  tubers .  287.83 

Yield,  per  acre.  Small  tubers .  51.33 

Total  yield,  per  acre . 339.16 

No.  41.— 440  pounds  Stockbridge. 

55  pounds  nitrate  soda. 

Yield,  per  acre,  barge  tubers . v..  ..  269.50 

Yield,  per  acre.  Small  tubers .  51.33 

Total  yield,  per  acre .  320.83 

No.  42.— 440  pounds  Stockbrldge. 

110  pounds  nitrate  soda. 

Yield,  per  acre.  Large  tubers .  249.33 

Yield,  per  acre.  Small  tubers  .  58.66 

Total  yield,  per  acre .  307.99 

[One  rotten  potato.] 

No  43.— 440  pounds  Stockbrldge. 

220  pounds  nitrate  soda. 

Yield,  per  acre.  Large  tubers .  243.83 

Yield,  per  acre.  Small  tubers .  80.66 

Total  yield,  per  acre .  324.49 

No.  44.— 440  pounds  Stockbrldge. 

330  pounds  nitrate  soda. 

Yield,  per  acre.  Large  tubers . . 242 

Yield,  per  acre.  Small  tubers .  69.66 

Total  yield,  per  acre . 311.66 

No.  45. — No  manure. 

Yield,  per  acre.  Large  tubers .  258.50 

Yield,  per  acre.  Small  tubers .  62.33 

Total  yield  per  acre .  320.83 

No.  46.— 880  pounds  Stockbrldge. 

Yield,  per  acre.  Large  tubers .  275 

Yield,  per  acre.  Small  tubers .  51.33 

Total  yield,  per  acre .  326.33 

No.  47.— 880  pounds  Stockbrldge. 

55  pounds  nitrate  soda. 

Yield,  per  acre.  Large  tubers .  240.16 

Yield,  per  acre.  Small  tubers .  47.66 

Total  yield,  per  acre .  287.82 

No.  48.— 880  pounds  Stockbrldge. 

110  pounds  nitrate  soda. 

Yield,  per  acre.  Large  tubers .  319 

Yield,  per  acre.  Small  tubers .  55 

Total  yield,  per  acre .  374 

No.  49.— 880  pounds  Stockbrldge. 

220  pounds  nitrate  soda. 

Yield,  per  acre.  Large  tubers .  291.50 

Yield,  per  acre.  Small  tubers .  47.66 

Total  yield,  per  acre .  339.16 

No.  50.— 880  pounds  Stockbrldge. 

55  pounds  nitrate  potash. 

Yield,  per  acre.  Large  tubers .  407.00 

Yield,  per  acre.  Small  tubers .  47.75 

Total  yield,  per  acre .  454.75 

No.  51.— 880  pounds  Stockbrldge. 

110  pounds  nitrate  potash. 

Yield,  per  acre.  Large  tubers .  289.66 

Yield,  per  acre.  Small  tubers  .  81.16 

Total  yield,  per  acre .  320.82 

(15  rotten  potatoes.) 

No.  52. — 880  pounds  Stockbrldge. 

220  pounds  nitrate  potash. 

Yield,  per  acre.  Large  tubers .  234.66 

Yield,  per  acre.  Small  tubers .  42.16 

Total  yield,  per  acre .  276.82 

(14  rotten  potatoes.) 

No.  53.— 880  pounds  Stockbrldge. 

440  pounds  nitrate  potash. 

Yield,  per  acre.  Large  tubers .  262.16 

Yield,  per  acre.  Small  tubers .  40.33 

Total,  per  acre .  302.49 

(Two  rotten  potatoes.) 

No.  64.— No  fertilizer. 

Yield,  per  acre.  Large  tubers .  146.66 

Yield,  per  acre.  Small  tubers .  40.33 

Total  yield,  per  acre .  186.99 

(Two  rotten  potatoes.) 

No.  55.-1,320  pounds  Stockbrldge. 

Yield,  per  acre.  Large  tubers .  253  00 

Yield,  per  acre.  Small  tubers .  42.16 

Total  yield,  per  acre .  295.16 


(11  rotten  potatoes.) 


No.  56.-1,320  pounds  Stockbrldge. 

110  pounds  nitrate  potash. 

Yield,  per  acre.  Large  tubers . .* .  275.00 

Yield,  per  acre.  Small  tubers .  53.16 

Total  yield,  per  acre .  328.16 

(11  rotten  potatoes.) 

No.  57.-1,820  pounds  Stockbrldge. 

110  pounds  nitrate  soda. 

Yield,  per  acre.  Large  tubers .  231.00 

Yield,  per  acre.  Small  tubers .  36.66 

Total  yield,  per  acre .  267.66 

(20  rotten  potatoes.) 

No.  58.-1,320  pounds  Stockbrldge. 

110  pounds  sutphate  potash. 

Yield,  per  acre.  Large  tubers _ * .  324.50 

Yield,  per  acre.  Small  tubers .  51.53 

Total  yield,  per  acre .  376.03 


(Five  rotten  potatoes.) 


No.  59.— No  fertilizer. 

Yield,  per  acre.  Large  tubers .  245.66 

Yield,  per  acre.  Small  tubers .  36.66 

Total  yield,  per  acre .  282.32 

(One  rotten  potato.) 


It  will  be  seen  that 

No.  40— Stockbrldge  alone,  440  lbs.,  yielded  339,16  bus. 
No.  46 — Stockbrldge  alow,  880  lbs.,  yielded  326.33  bus. 
No.  55— Stockbrldge  alone,  1,320  lbs.,  yielded  295.16  bus. 
Or  an  average  of  320.21  bushels  to  the  acre. 

As  in  the  first  series,  no  increase  of 
crop  is  given  by  the  larger  amounts  of 
fertilizers. 


The  same  amounts  of  Stockbridge  with 
55  and  110  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda  ad¬ 
ded,  gave  the  following  yields  : 


No.  41. — 440  lbs.  Stockbridge, 
65  lbs.  Nitrate  soda, 


•  yielded . . .  320.83  bus. 


N„.  «•-»!£  fjggjijjk  (rMSed....  287.82  bus. 
NO.  «>«*»;  [ yielded  ..  287.86  bus. 

Or  an  average  of  292.10  bushels  to  the  acre,  or  28 
bushels  per  acre  less  than  the  same  amounts  of  Stock- 
bridge  without  any  addition  of  nitrate. 

N0'  "-fci&SKSMS.  («— . *«»»• 

N0'  *h1!oib7tflS“X,  . *»•»»•• 

No.  57—1,320  lbs.  Stockbrldge,  I  . 

110  lbs.  Nitrate  sodk,  (yielded  ..267.66  bus. 

Or  an  average  of  about  317  (316.55)  bushels  to  the 
acre  or  about  three  bushels  less  per  acre  than  when 
the  same  amounts  of  Stockbrldge  were  UBed  without 
any  addition  of  nitrate. 

No.  43—440  lbs.  Stockbrldge, 

220  lbs.  Nitrate  soda, 

No.  49—880  lbs.  Stockbridge, 

220  lbs.  Nitrate  soda, 

No.  57— 1,320  lbs.  Stockbrldge, 

110  lbs.  Nitrate  soda, 

Or  an  average  of  310.44  bushels  to  the  acre  or  about 
10  bushels  per  acre  less  than  the  same  amounts  of 
Stockbrldge  without  any  addition  of  nitrate. 


►  yielded . 324.49  bus. 

-  yielded . 839.16  bus. 

j- yielded... 267.66  bus. 


No.  44 — 440  pounds  of  Stockbridge  and 
330  pounds  of  nitrate  gave  312  bushels  to 
the  acre  or  27  bushels  less  per  acre  than 
when  440  pounds  of  the  Stockbridge  was 
used  alone  as  in  trench  No.  40,  or  8 
pounds  less  than  the  average  of  Stock- 
bridge  alone. 


While  440,  880  and  1,320  pounds  to  the 
acre  of  the  Stockbridge  alone  gave  an 
average  of  320  bushels  to  the  acre,  the 
addition  to  the  above  of  55,  110,  220  and 
330  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda  to  the  acre 
gave  316.70  bushels  to  the  acre — a  loss  of 
about  three  bushels  to  the  acre  as  com¬ 
pared  with  those  trenches  which  did  not 
receive  nitrate  of  soda  beyond  that  which 
was  in  the  Stockbridge  fertilizer. 


In  the  first  series  of  experiments  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  additional  nitrate  added 
to  the  Mapes  Potato  Fertilizer  reduced 
the  yield  at  the  rate  of  20  bushels  per 
acre. 

As  in  the  first  series  of  which  this  is  a 
duplicate,  merely  substituting  Stock- 
bridge  for  Mapes,  the  results  of  using 
nitrate  of  potash  in  place  of  nitrate  of 
soda  may  be  compared,  the  object  being 
to  determine  whether  the  made-up  fertil¬ 
izers  contain  enough  potash  as  well  as 
nitrate. 


No.  50. — 880  lbs.  Stockbrldge, 
55  lbs.  Nitrate  potash, 


yielded..  454.75  but 
No.  «-5»,»»-Hg£™gJ«3liPWaM..  320.82 but 

270.82 bu, 
lelded..  302.49  but 

No.  56. — 1,320  lbs.  Stockbridge, 

110  lbs.  Nitrate  polish,  (yielded..  328.16  but 


No.  52.— 880  lbs 
220  lbs 

No.  53.— 880.  lbs.  Stockbrldge,  | 
440.  lbs.  Nitrate  potash,  f  J 


The  average  yield  from  the  addition  of 
nitrate  of  potash  was  337  bushels  to  the 
acre,  an  increase  over  the  same  quantities 
of  nitrate  of  soda  used  of  21  bushels  to 
the  acre  and  of  17  bushels  over  the  Stock- 
bridge  used  alone.  In  the  first  series  the 
nitrate  of  potash  increased  the  yield  39 
bushels  per  acre  over  nitrate  of  soda  and 
19  bushels  increase  over  the  Mapes  used 
alone. 

In  No.  58,  110  pounds  of  sulphate  of 
potash  was  added  to  1,320  pounds  of 
Stockbridge,  as,  in  trench  No.  19  of  the 
first  series,  the  same  amount  of  sulphate 
of  potash  was  added  to  the  Mapes.  The 
yield  was  376.00  bushels  to  the  acre,  or  an 
increase  over  the  average  of  nitrate  of 
soda  of  60  bushels  and  over  the  nitrate  of 
potash  of  39  bushels. 

In  the  first  series  the  sulphate  gave  an 
increase  over  nitrate  of  potash  of  16  bush¬ 
els,  and  over  nitrate  of  soda  of  56  bush¬ 
els. 

It  may  be  worthy  of  consideration  that 
in  the  above  trials,  no  rotten  potatoes 
were  found  in  the  first  series.  In  this 
series,  in  the  three  trenches  not  fertilized 
but  two  rotten  potatoes  were  found  while 


in  nine  of  the  fertilized  trenches  81  rotten 
potatoes  were  found. 

VINE  GROWTH, 

As  in  the  first  series  the  condition  of 
the  vipgg  was  estimated  by  three  persons 
on  June  14—10  denoting  the  maximum 
and  one  the  minimum  vigor  : 

NO.  40 .  6)4  No.  47 .  7  No.  54 .  4 

No.  41 .  7)4  No.  48 .  8X  NO.  55 . 8 

No.  42 .  8  No.  49 .  9)4  No.  56 .  8)4 

No.  43. . 8)4  No.  50. .  9  No.  57 . 8% 

No.  44 .  8  No.  51 .  7)4  NO.  58 .  7 % 

No.  45 .  5%  No.  52 .  8  No.  59 .  4% 

No.  46 . .  7)4  No.  53 .  m 

For  an  account  of  the  land  and  how  it 
has  been  treated  see  page  832  Novem¬ 
ber  28. 


WE  TELL  THE 

Vi  TRUTH 

about  Seeds.  We  will  send 
you  Free  our  Seed  Annual 
for  1892,  which  tells 

THE  WHOLE 

TRUTH. 

We  illustrate  and  give 
prices  in  this  Catalogue, 
which  is  handsomer  than 
ever.  It  tells 

NOTHING  BUT  THE 


Write  for  it  to-day.  f 

(P.O.Box  I24t  I  I  r\vj  1 

O.M. FERRY  6,  CO.,  Detroit, Mich, 


The  Latest  and  Briefest. 

Dr.  Henry  Stewart  holds  that  salt  is 
a  specific  remedy  against  the  parasitic 

sheep  disease  known  as  fluke . 

The  Minnesota  Station  finds  that  ever¬ 
green  seeds  germinate  readily  and  the 
greatest  danger  tomes  when  the  plants 
are  young  and  growing  fast.  They  are 
then  likely  to  die  if  the  weather  is  warm 


EDIIIT  TREES 

mu  1 1  peach  Specialty 

A  full  selection  of  all  the  leading  varieties. 
A  correct  deecriptive  I  Also  a  full  line  of  PLANTS  and 
and  finely  Illustrated  ORNAMENTALS.  PlanU 
Catalogue  FREE  I  and  Trees  by  mall.  Address 

JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO., 
Village  Nurseries,  Hightstown,  N.4. 


r™?  WEEDSPORT. 

Inquire  about  it.  We  can  Interest  you  with  proof  of 
Its  value  of  any  other  Prune.  Price  of  trees  on 
application  to  WILEY  &  CO.,  Cayuga,  N.  Y. 


THE  PALOUSE  APPLE 


and  moist . 

Young  evergreen  seedlings  need  pro¬ 
tection  from  the  sun  in  very  bright  or 
long-continued  sunny  weather,  both  in 
summer  and  winter.  This  should  be  so 
arranged  that  the  beds  may  be  shaded  at 
pleasure.  After  ordinary  rains  the  shades 
should  he  taken  off  and  need  not  be  put 
on  again  until  the  bed  is  well  dried  off. . . 

The  damping-off  of  evergreens  in  the 
seed  bed  may  be  greatly  reduced,  if  not 
entirely  prevented,  by  covering  the  seed 

bed  with  sand  or  other  mulch . 

Moist  land  is  not  safe  to  use  for  a  seed 
bed,  and  the  best  seed  bed  is  a  rather  dry, 

sandy  leaf  mold . 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  may  add  to 
the  above  that  every  one  may  easily  raise 
his  own  evergreens  from  seed.  Several 
leading  seedsmen  offer  seeds  of  conifers 
at  reasonable  prices.  For  example,  Doug- 
( Continued  on  next  page.) 


IftijtteUmiMU#  gMmti.sing. 


One-year  old  trees  of  this  splendid  new  Seedling 
mailed  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price  as  follows  :  Single 
tree,  $1 ;  three  trees,  $2. 

Address  GEO.  RUEDY,  Box  207,  Colfax,  Wash. 


kKEIST0NE 

CORN  SHELLERS 

To-day,  as  for  20  Years,  Simply  the  Best. 

Run  lighter— Saving  Horseflesh 
Do  more  work— Saving  Time 
Keep  in  repair— Saving  Expense 
1  Clean  perfectly— Pleasing  Buyers. 

|  Mechanically  impossible  for  them  to  grind 
1  the  cob,  crack  the  grain,  or  only  partly 
shell  the  ear.  All  sizes,  from  Pony 
I  Hand  Sheueb  to  great  6  Hoi.k  Self 
Feeder  of  8  Horse  Power  Sold  under 
warranty.  Send  for  “Sheller  book”  to 

Keystone  Mfg.  Co., 

Mention  paper.  Sterling,  III. 

BRANCHES:  Ksn.as  City,  Bo.,  St.  Louis,  Bo.  I 
Council  Bluffs,  la.,  Columbus,  0. 


SIX  HOLE 

Power 

SHELLER. 


IN  writing,  to  advertisers  please  always  mention 
The  Ruual  New-Yokkkr. 


Out  of  Sorts 

Describes  a  feeling  peculiar  to  persons  of  dyspeptic 
L-ndency,  or  caused  by  chauge  of  climate,  season  or 
life.  The  stomach  is  out  of  order,  the  head  aches  or 
does  not  feel  right. 

The  Nerves 

seem  strained  to  their  utmost,  the  mind  is  confused 
and  Irritable.  This  condition  finds  an  excellent  cor- 
receive  in  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla,  which,  by  Its  regula¬ 
ting  and  toning  powers,  soon 

Cures  Indigestion, 

restores  harmony  to  the  system,  gives  strength  of 
mind,  nerves,  and  body.  Be  sure  to  get 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

which  In  curative  power  is  Peculiar  to  Itself. 


LIKE 

:ridaH\ 

—  ..  -  — -  CONDITION  POWDER 

Ighly  concentrated.  Dose  small.  In  quantity  costs 
than  one-tenth  cent  a  day  per  hen.  Prevents  and 


Costs  a  Cent — Worth  a  Dollar. 

Send  us  your  address  on  a  postal  card 
and  we  will  send  you  a  circular  contain¬ 
ing  many  valuable  hints  on  Fence  Build¬ 
ing — cheap  at  a  dollar  to  any  fence  builder. 
It  also  fully  describes  The  Buck-Thorn 
Solid  Steel  Barb  Fence — the  Strong¬ 
est,  the  Handsomest,  the  most  Visible, 
the  best  barb  fence  in  the  world.  If  not 
sold  in  your  town  you  can  order  it  direct 
from  the  mill,  all freight  paid. 

The  Buck-Thorn  Fence  Co.,  Trenton,  N.J. 

“  Best  Fence  We  Sell.” 

We  think  Buck-Thorn  the  best  fence  we  sell,  and 
that  it  will  not  be  long  before  we  are  selling  a  great 
deal  more  ofit. 

Griffin  Bros.,  Nokomis,  Ill. 


I  have  just  finished i 
digging  £600 hush 
els  of  potatoes  from) 
eight  acres,  which 
were  cultivated 
with ,  iltfVERSA. 

Breed!- feeder f 
The  weeds  on  the 
entire  p/a ce  you. 
could  (any  off /n 
your  coat  pocket. 
JM.Warn.  Potato 
{RKHumso.  Q rower 

% 


§m 


"I predict  that  | 
,  ihwill come mto  j 

very  wide  gmudl 

' ust  among 
on  detent  soil.  ”  t 

\  w./.  chambbhun) 


New  York  City  ;  JOHN  FOSTER,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


THOMPSON’S  GRASS 

SEEDER 


Sows  CLOVER 
TIMOTHY, 
RED  TOP 
and  all  kinds  of 
CRASS  SEEDS 


Sown  any  qunntity- 
evenly,  accurately. 
In  wet, 
windy 


80  to  40  acres 
per  day. 

O.EJhompson&Tsons^  Send  for  Circulars. 

No. XT  Kiver  Street,  YP8ILANTI,  MICH. 


BELLE  CITY 

ENSILAGE 
FODDER  _ _ 

Only  Self-Feeder  ■ 


|  Ail  Bizea  for  Hand  or  Power; 
■Iso  Horse  Powers.  Root  Out- 
ers.  Saw  Frames,  Feed  Grind- 
|era,  full  line  of  Hand  A  Water 
■Carts,  Harrows,  Cultivators, 
■Mangles,  etc.  Send  for  Cata- 

_  Hogue  and  work  on  Ensilage. 

CITY  MFG.  CO.,  -  -  RACINE,  WIN. 


Ilf  I  C||PP|  I  C  Q  All  Kinds,  Water,  flat.  Oil, 

Uy  La  I  I  OUllLI  LO  Ditching.  Pump. 

I  Ing,  Wind&Steam  Mach’y.  Encyclopedia  2Sc. 

■  ■  “"""The  American  Well  Works,  Aurora,  III. 

11-13S. Canal  St., CHICAGO, ILL.  |  .  LU 
Elm  Street,  DALLAS,  TEXAS,  f  Branch  Houtet- 


Buckeye  Wrought  Iron  Punched  Rail  Fence. 

Also  manufacturers  of  Iron  Cresting,  Iron  Turbine  and 
Buckeye  Wind  Engines,  Buckeye  Force  Pumps, 
Buckeye,  Globe  and  Champion  Lawn  Mowers.  Seed 
for  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Prices  to 

MAST,  FOOS  &  CO.  SPRINGFIELD,  O. 
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What  Others  Say. 

( Continued .) 

las  Spruce  35  cents  per  ounce  ;  Norway 
15 ;  Blue  Spruce  $1 ;  Austrian  Pine  15 
cents  ;  Nordman’s  Fir  30  cents  per  ounce. 

Sow  the  seeds  in  early  spring  in  fine, 
rather  sandy  soil.  Cover  them,  according 
to  their  size,  with  twice  their  diameters 
of  soil.  Firm  the  soil  and  water  sparing¬ 
ly.  Cold  frames  or  boxes  may  be  used  for 
the  purpose.  They  may  remain  in  the 

seed-bed  for  two  years . 

In  some  of  the  European  agricultural 
experiment  stations — that  at  Dresden, 
for  example — the  soil  of  certain  experi¬ 
ment  plots  is  removed  to  the  depth  of  a. 
foot  or  more  and  replaced  by  the  special 
soils  for  experiment,  which  are  brought 

from  appropriate  localities . 

Among  the  studies  made  at  Kiel,  Prus¬ 
sia,  were  some  of  the  use  of  pure  cul¬ 
tures  of  bacteria  in  ripening  cream.  The 
material  for  inoculation  of  the  fresh 
cream  was  taken  each  time  from  the 
buttermilk  of  the  previous  churning, 
and  it  was  found  that  in  this  way  rela¬ 
tively  pure  cultures  could  be  retained 
for  about  14  days.  In  later  experiments 
in  a  large  creamery  it  was  recommended 
to  transplant  the  bacteria  by  using  a 
small  amount  of  the  ripened  cream,  and 

this  was  found  to  work  successfully . 

As  to  the  possibility  of  eliminating 
numerous  undesirable  qualities  of  butter 
by  the  use  of  pure  cultures  of  lactic-acid 
bacteria,  tests  which  were  made  showed 
at  once  a  favorable  change  in  the  quality 
of  the  butter,  and  indicated  that  these 
faults  could  be  prevented  by  the  use  of 
pure  cultures.  The  station  has  also  dis¬ 
tributed  pure  cultures,  and  in  each  case 
has  requested  that  a  report  be  made  of 
the  results  of  their  use.  In  cases  where 
the  butter  was  oily,  possessed  a  musty  or 
an  oily  flavor  (“beet  taste”),  or  was  gen¬ 
erally  poor,  the  use  of  these  cultures  has 
been  attended  by  a  marked  improve¬ 
ment  in  aroma  and  quality  of  the  butter. 

Field  experiments  at  Rostock  were 
made  to  determine  the  best  time  for  ap¬ 
plying  nitrate  of  soda  to  winter  and  sum¬ 
mer  grains,  the  results  showing  that  in 
general  the  nitrate  should  be  applied 
just  as  the  plant  begins  its  vigorous 
growth  but  before  it  has  commenced  to 
shoot  upwards.  A  comparison  of  the 
effects  of  different  nitrogenous  fertil¬ 
izers  for  oats  showed  for  the  first  year 
the  following  relative  action  as  based 
on  the  best  result  at  100:  Ammonium 
sulphate  100,  ground  meat  72,  ground 
bone  65,  ground  leather  59,  dried  blood 
58,  and  ground  horn  33 . 

Occasionally  a  statement  is  published 
from  an  experiment  station,  detailing 
the  number  of  plats  or  experiments  un¬ 
der  observation  at  the  institution,  says 
the  editor  of  Agricultural  Science.  Ope 
station  has  recently  published  the  fact 
that  it  had  over  1,000  plats  planted  ex¬ 
perimentally . 

It  is  not  in  any  wise  essential  or  judic¬ 
ious  that  our  station  officials  attempt  to 
make  themselves  substantial  with  trus¬ 
tees  and  the  farming  public  by  giving 
numerous  titles  of  experiments  thought 
of,  started  or  in  progress.  One  first-class 
experiment  is  worth  a  dozen  starts  or 
flunks.  Our  stations  will  make  no  mis¬ 
take  if  they  materially  restrict  their 
lines  of  research,  and  allow  the  investi¬ 
gators  of  the  same  sufficient  opportunity 
to  do  thoroughly  that  work  with  which 
they  are  entrusted . 


mg  inferior  or  different  varieties,  or  who 
shall  falsely  represent  £he  name,  age,  or 

class  of  such  tree  or  plant . 

A  perusal  of  certain  catalogues  of 
dealers  in  plants  and  seeds  suggests  the 
thought  to  Prof.  Popenoe  that  while  Con¬ 
gress  is  forbidding  the  use  of  the  mails  to 
lotteries,  it  might  also  take  notice  of 
some  of  the  seedsmen  as  kindred  swind¬ 
lers . 


In  a  list  of  winter-blooming  plants,  in 
a  catalogue  issued  by  a  Wisconsin  seeds¬ 
man  (the  name  is  not  given),  is  included 
the  well-known  Euphorbia  splendens,  to 
be  had  of  every  florist  in  the  country  at 
reasonable  rates.  In  the  catalogue  al¬ 
luded  to,  however,  this  plant  appeals  to 
buyers  in  a  new  way.  It  is  called  by  a 
name  which  has  from  time  to  time  been 
applied,  and  probably  with  equal  pro¬ 
priety,  to  every  thorny  exotic:  “The 
Crown  of  Thorns.”  The  description  states 
that  “On  the  wild,  rocky  hills  of  Judea 
and  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of 
Jerusalem  this  emblematic  plant  is  found, 
and  from  there  our  original  stock  was 
secured,  *  *  The  ‘  Crown  of  Thorns,’ 
worn  by  our  Savior,  was  made  out  of 
this  plant,  *  *  and  some  sacred  histori¬ 
ans  assert  that  the  drink  given  to  our 
Savior  before  his  death  was  made  from 
the  juice  of  this  plant.”  The  plant  in 
question  is  a  nativfi  of  the  Isle  of  France, 
as  every  florist  knows,  and  the  whole 
statement  of  the  catalogue  is  without  a 
shade  of  truth . 


Prof.  E.  A.  Popenoe,  of  the  Kansas 
Agricultural  College,  says  that  there  is  a 
law  in  the  Kansas  statutes,  passed  in  the 
session  of  1886,  to  punish  misrepresenta¬ 
tion  and  deception  in  the  sale  of  trees  and 
plants — a  law  intended  not  to  abridge 
the  rights  of  the  dealers  in  any  case, 
but  to  protect  the  purchaser,  where 
necessary,  as  it  too  often  is.  It  pro¬ 
vides  for  punishment  by  fine  and  im¬ 
prisonment,  and  by  liability  to  damages 
to  three  times  the  actual  loss,  of  the  per¬ 
son  who  shall  misrepresent  any  tree  or 
plant,  or  who  shall  defraud  by  substitut- 


The  Committee  on  Nomenclature  of 
the  Society  of  American  Florists  also 
speaks  of  this  imposition,  but  does  not 

mention  the  impostor . 

“  Falsifying  the  illustrations  of  plants, 
or,  in  other  words,  using  for  the  plants 
of  to-day  old  illustrations  of  totally  differ¬ 
ent  plants,  is  done  sometimes,  but,  hap¬ 
pily  not  frequently.  Exaggerated  cases 
of  It  occur ,  however  ;  but  it  is  with  this  as  it 
is  with  unscrupulous  dealings  generally,  the 
party  who  practices  the  one  is  apt  to  incline 
to  the  other." 

The  above  paragraph  is  quoted  from 
the  Proceedings  of  the  S.  A.  F.  In  differ¬ 
ent  language  the  same  idea  was  expressed 
in  an  editorial  which  appeared  in  The  R. 
N.-Y.  of  October  17  :  “  Mayn’t  we  assume 
that  florists  who  will  manufacture  false 
names  for  their  novelties  will  lie  as  to 

the  intention  ? . 

A  few  of  the  cases  of  mis-illustrations 
that  have  been  submitted  to  the  Nomen¬ 
clature  Committee  are :  An  old  Moon- 
flower  cut  used  to  show  “  Ipomsea  pan- 
durata  in  bloom.” 

For  the  ‘  ‘  Resurrection  Plant  of  Pales¬ 
tine  ”  (which  is  Anastatica  Hierochuntina, 
a  little  annual  crucifer)  a  cut  of  an 
American  Selaginella  is  used. 

A  cut  of  Cyclamen  Europium  is  used 
to  illustrate  C.  Persicum,  a  different  plant 
both  in  appearance  and  behavior. 

A  very  aggravated  case  is  that  of  ‘  ‘  Hun- 
nemannia,  ‘  Child  of  the  Setting  Sun,’  in 
bloom.”  The  figure  used  to  illustrate  this 
marvelous  “  Child  of  the  Setting  Sun”  is 
nothing  other  than  an  old  cut  of  Papaver 
(poppy)  nudicaule,  which  in  books  and 
catalogues  has  before  now  done  duty 
for  years,  both  in  this  country  and  in 
Europe  ;  and  to  make  the  matter  no  bet¬ 
ter,  into  two  of  the  three  corners  of  the 
cut,  blocks  are  inserted  bearing  the  an¬ 
nouncement,  “We  control  this  novelty 

exclusively.” . 

Again  the  Committee  on  Nomenclature 
of  the  S.  A.  F.  remarks;  “We  have 
abundant  proof  that  the  intentional  re¬ 
naming  of  plants  is  done  to  a  limited  ex¬ 
tent,”  but  the  names  of  the  offenders  are 
not  given,  so  that  neither  the  members  of 
the  society  nor  the  public  are  the  better 
enabled,  in  so  far  as  the  report  is  con¬ 
cerned,  to  discriminate  in  their  patronage 
between  the  trustworthy  and  sensational 
seedsmen  and  florists  of  the  country, 
while  it  is  plain  that  a  suspicion  of  dis¬ 
honesty  is  thrown  over  all  alike . 

Prof.  Thomas  Meehan  points  out  that 
it  does  not  seem  to  be  well  known  that 
there  are  two  forms  of  Hydrangea  panicu- 
lata  grandiflora.  Hydrangea  paniculata 


is  a  very  different  plant  from  Hydrangea 
paniculata  grandiflora  The  latter,  as 
our  readers  well  know,  has  a  large,  arti¬ 
ficial-looking  head.  It  is  the  one  in  gen¬ 
eral  cultivation,  blooming  in  late  fall.  It 
is  an  artificial-looking  thing,  notwith¬ 
standing  its  great  popularity.  The  other  - 
form,  Hydrangea  paniculata  simply,  is 
a  much  more  feathery  and  flower-like 
affair.  The  spike  is  long  and  slender, 
and  the  barren  flowers  are  comparatively 
few;  indeed  it  is  particularly  productive, 
producing  an  enormous  amount  of  seed. 
To  many  persons  this  form  is  much  more 
agreeable,  because  less  artificial  than  the 
one  which  is  so  universally  popular.  It 

blooms  in  July . 

Should  a  cow  be  allowed  to  go  dry  ? 
was  a  question  asked  at  a  recent  meeting 
of  a  New  York  farmers’  club.  Mr.  I*.  P. 
Paddock,  as  reported  in  the  Country 
Gentleman,  answered  that  she  should 
not.  He  has  a  Jersey  cow  in  her  16th 
year,  that  has  not  been  dry  in  five  years, 
and  she  is  now  making  2J4  pounds  of 
butter  per  day.  It  has  been  urged  that 
such  treatment  will  soon  “  wear  a  cow 
out,”  but  he  does  not  believe  it.  She  is  a 
machine,  and  if  a  good  one,  should  be 
kept  in  good  repair  and  constantly  run¬ 
ning.  He  believes  it  better  to  have  a 
cow  return  him  3,000  pounds  of  butter  in 
10  years  than  to  be  16  years  doing  it, 
since  he  keeps  her  for  the  money  she 
will  return  him  and  not  for  fun  or  old 
cow  beef. 

The  Aroostook  (Maine)  Pioneer  says 
that  six  acres  of  potatoes  were  dug  in 
four  hours  and  50  minutes  by  a  farmer 
using  the  Rigby  digger.  It  has  done  ex¬ 
cellent  as  well  as  rapid  work  for  Dr.  T. 
II.  Hoskins  and  his  neighbors,  the  past 
fall.  Help  began  with  the  usual  preju¬ 
dice  and  criticism  which  farm  laborers 
and  many  farmers  always  visit  upon  a 
new  implement — and  ended  by  their  re¬ 
fusing  to  dig  in  any  other  way . 

The  Vermont  Watchman  says  that  we 
must  select  our  leaders  not  from  politi¬ 
cians  out  of  a  job,  but  from  among  our 
soundest  and  best  practical  men,  who 
are  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  pro¬ 
gressive  farmer  spirit  and  are  earnestly 
desirous  of  advancing  the  farmers’  inter¬ 
ests  in  a  direct  and  practical  way.  If 
our  American  farmers  could  find  the 
right  leader,  and  would  stick  by  him  as 
the  Irish  stuck  by  Parnell,  the  “  trusts” 
and  “combines,”  and  other  farmer-gut¬ 
ting  frauds  would  go  down  like  forests 
in  the  track  of  a  tornado . 
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Whew!  what  Christmas  weather!  Mud,  fog,  drizzle 
and  stick.  Nothing  out  of  doors  to  be  “  merry”  over, 
but  there  was  a  mighty  big  screw  loose  somewhere  in 
the  home  that  could  not  show  “  something  to  be 
thankful  for.”  *  # 

In  a  few  weeks  we  shall  begin  the  publication  of  a 
“  Milk  Department”  which  will  be  of  great  value  and 
interest  to  those  of  our  readers  who  send  milk  to  the 
city  markets.  This  department  will  be  placed  in  charge 
of  an  expert,  who  has  made  a  long  and  careful  study  of 
the  matter.  *  * 

A  strange  country  is  Russia  with  queer  social  con¬ 
ditions.  The  government  recently  proposed  to  begin 
building  railroads  in  order  to  provide  work  for  the 
starving  peasants.  This  is  obj'ected  to  on  the  grounds 
that  the  railroads  while  temporarily  relieving  the 
peasants,  will  ultimately  ruin  them,  because  they  will 
kill  the  hauling  and  freighting  trade  at  which  so  many 
of  the  peasants  make  a  living.  In  other  words,  a 
national  economy  will  mean  private  ruin.  Every  rail¬ 
road  that  has  been  built  in  the  West  has  thrown 

hundreds  of  men  out  of  work;  while  the  general 

public  gained,  the  individual  lost.  In  America  men 
may  recover  from  such  a  change — in  Russia  apparently 
not.  *  * 

The  President  of  the  Guernsey  Cattle  Club  makes  a 
bold  proposition  on  page  4.  It  is  sensible  and  busi¬ 
ness-like  in  its  boldness  too.  The  advocates  of  the 
“churn  test”  may  argue  for  years,  but  the  time  is 
surely  coming  when  dairy  cows  will  be  sold  on  the 
basis  of  a  guaranteed  analysis  of  their  milk  !  If  the 
members  of  the  Guernsey  Cattle  Club  will  carry  out 
this  plan  of  printing  a  sworn  monthly  milk  test  for 
every  cow  registered  in  their  hei*d  book,  they  will 
make  their  cattle  the  most  uniformly  popular  daily 
animals  in  the  country.  Suppose  we  Americans  had 
some  such  form  of  government  as  they  have  in  Russia 
and  our  rulers  should  issue  a  “  ukase  ”  to  the  effect  that 
every  cow’s  milk  should  be  tested  and  where  it  fell 
below  the  legal  standard  the  animal  should  be  knocked 
in  the  head  ;  then  if  the  farmer  kept  another  counter¬ 
feit  cow  he  should  be  dealt  with  as  he  would  be  if  he 
passed  counterfeit  coin.  Would  such  a  measure  make 
the  American  farmer  richer  or  poorer  ? 

*  * 

A  graduated  income  tax,  which  the  farmers  of  this 
country,  as  a  nile,  urgently  demand,  goes  into  effect 
in  Germany  on  January  1.  The  rate  of  the  tax  is 
scaled  from  six  marks  on  an  income  of  900  marks  to 
100  marks  on  an  income  of  100,000  marks  and  200  marks 
on  each  5,000  in  excess  of  100,000.  The  principle  of  the 
law  is  right ;  but  the  application  begins  too  low.  The 
wage-earners  and  the  people  with  small  salaries  or  fixed 
incomes  inevitably  pay  more  than  their  equitable 
share  of  the  taxes.  The  poor  family  of  four  members 
requires  for  absolute  need  almost  as  much  clothing, 
fuel,  sugar  and  other  articles  of  every-day  use  as 
a  rich  family  of  the  same  size,  and  whether  the  taxes 
on  these  commodities  are  levied  dii-ectly  by  internal 
revenue  taxation,  or  indii-ectly  by  a  tariff,  taxing 
the  same  amount  on  both  classes  is  unequal  and 
unjust.  A  graded  income  tax  should,  therefore,  begin 
on  incomes  not  less  than,  say,  $5,000.  If  those  with 
larger  incomes  pay  a  just  proportion,  a  large  addition 
will  then  be  made  to  the  public  revenues  without  a 
shadow  of  oppression  to  anybody. 

*  * 

Every  now  and  then  some  man  or  set  of  men 
comes  to  the  front  with  an  act  of  such  true  and  loyal 
devotion  to  the  public  interests  that  it  is  deserving  of 
the  widest  advertisement.  No  institution  in  the  coun¬ 
try  is  more  worthy  of  consideration  than  the  public 
school.  Nothing  will  give  our  boys  and  girls  a  truer 
idea  of  their  duties  as  American  citizens  than  the 
American  flag  raised  over  the  school  house.  When  the 
scholars  combine  and  secure  the  flag  themselves,  they 
take  a  deeper  and  kinder  interest  in  it.  We  would 
gladly  see  such  a  flag  waving  over  eveiy  school  house 
in  the  land,  for  we  believe  it  would  teach  the  children 
lessons  of  patriotism  that  seem  needed  now  more  than 
ever  before.  The  children  of  a  certain  American  town 
planned  a  coxirse  of  cheap  and  popular  lectures,  the 
proceeds  from  which  were  to  go  towards  putting  a 
clock  on  the  main  building  and  raising  a  flag  on  every 
school  house  in  the  district.  If  any  educator  can  detail 
a  more  laudable  enterpi-ise  than  this  or  one  more 


worthy  of  encouragement  we  will  give  him  full  space 
to  describe  it.  But  the  “  Board  of  Education  ”  of  this 
town  stepped  in  and  killed  the  whole  thing,  the  lec¬ 
tures,  the  clock  and  the  flag  raising,  and  for  reasons  so 
small  and  trivial  that  one  can  hardly  see  them.  Where 
was  this  place?  Off  in  some  Southern  forest  where  they 
haven’t  heard  yet  that  the  war  is  over?  No,  it  was  up 
in  Duluth  a  “  queen  city”  that  has  boasted  loudly  of 
its  progress  and  patriotism.  In  our  judgment  that 
“  Board  of  Education”  should  quit  active  business  and 
go  to  some  primary  school  where  they  can  learn  the  A. 
B.  C.  of  patriotism. 

*  * 

On  Janury  1,  the  Weather  Bureau  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  will  make  an  excellent  change  in  its 
system  of  publishing  weather  forecasts.  As  now  given 
out,  the  pi'edictions  are  somewhat  belated,  those  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  morning  papers  being  for  a  period  which 
has  nearly  half  expired,  and  those  appearing  in  the 
evening  papers  being  still  less  valuable.  This  is  on 
account  of  the  hours  at  which  observations  are  made — 
8  A.  m.  and  8  p.  m.  From  January  1  the  predictions  in 
each  case  will  cover  the  time  until  midnight  of  the 
next  day,  so  that  the  px*edictions  in  the  morning  papers 
will  appear  early  in  the  day  to  which  they  apply,  and 
those  in  the  evening  papers  will  be  for  the  day  after. 
Thus  the  public  will  be  informed  of  the  expected 
weather  on  the  evening  before  and  an  improved  forecast 
will  be  given  the  next  morning  if  an  improvement  is 
needed.  Long-range  predictions  will  also  be  encour¬ 
aged  more  than  heretofore  whenever  it  is  thought  the 
state  of  the  weather  will  justify  them.  The  Weather 
Bureau  costs  the  country  a  good  deal  of  money  and 
we  hail  with  satisfaction  this  effort  to  render  it  of  more 
practical  use,  especially  to  the  hard-working,  deserving 
class  for  whose  benefit  it  is  more  especially  designed. 

*  * 

The  man  who  makes  the  least  preparation  for  a  fight 
generally  has  the  least  fighting  to  do.  A  defense  fre¬ 
quently  invites  an  attack,  and  no  fence  makes  a  neigh¬ 
bor  keep  his  cattle  back.  A  good  illustration  of  what 
we  mean  is  found  in  the  following  letter  from  a  Connec¬ 
ticut  subscriber:  “  Being  annoyed  by  cattle  dodging  in 
at  our  gates,  I  took  away  some  wire  fence  from  in 
front  of  the  house.  The  neighbors  asked  what  kind  of 
a  fence  I  was  going  to  have  ?  I  said  none  at  all.  The 
bother  from  cattle  has  really  stopped,  which  is  all  the 
more  remarkable  as  I  use  my  front  yard  for  storing 
apples  in  the  fall,  dumping  them  on  straw  and  boards, 
when  they  are  brought  to  my  mill  faster  than  I  can 
use  then.  Several  neighbors  having  seen  the  success 
of  my  work,  have  taken  down  their  fences.  If  you  are 
troubled  by  street  cattle  take  your  fences  away  and 
the  drivers  will  be  on  hand  to  see  to  the  creatures.  If 
you  are  building  a  new  house,  instead  of  building  a 
front  fence,  make  your  wife  a  Christmas  present  of 
what  it  would  cost,  and  see  if  it  wasn’t  the  better  in¬ 
vestment.  ”  We  are  very  certain  that  the  result  would  be 
the  same  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  where  men  pay  the 
cost  and  repairs  on  big  fences  in  order  to  keep  out  stray 
stock.  #  # 

The  public  should  be  warned  against  the  ‘ 1  Mutual 
Poultry  Co.,”  which  appears  to  be  a  new  alias  for  .the 
notorious  J.  M.  Bain.  That  fraud  has  been  so  fre¬ 
quently  exposed  that  advertisements  of  “great  bar¬ 
gains”  dated  from  Zanesville,  O.,  do  not  “take”  as 
they  formerly  did.  Business  being  dull,  the  humbug 
takes  up  a  new  dodge.  Some  benevolent  woman  in 
Chicago  has  written  long  letters  to  all  the  papers  tell¬ 
ing  of  the  wonderful  chances  offered  by  this  “  Poultry 
Co.”  It  is  the  same  old  game — you  pay  $5  for  a  setting 
of  eggs  and  the  “  Poultry  Co.”  will  guarantee  to  buy 
all  the  chickens  you  hatch  out  at  $1  each,  or  to  sell  you 
hens  and  buy  all  the  eggs  they  lay  at  50  cents  per 
dozen.  This  “Co.”  is  located  at  a  little  town  near 
Zanesville.  These  letters  from  the  Chicago  woman — 
The  R.  N.-Y.  has  already  received  four  copies  exactly 
alike — have  been  printed  by  many  of  the  city  papers  as 
a  matter  of  news.  It  is  about  the  most  cunning  fraud 
of  the  year,  and  many  poor  people  will  be  caught  by 
it.  Nine-tenths  of  the  eggs  that  are  received  by  the 
trusting  dupes  who  answer  this  letter  have  been  bought 
in  the  city  markets  at  20  cents  a  dozen,  and  are  either 
boiled  or  so  old  that  they  never  could  hatch.  The  “  Co.” 
can  thus  easily  guarantee  to  take  all  hatched  chickens. 

*  * 

Although  at  the  outset  the  principle  of  reciprocity 
adopted  by  the  government  did  not  promise  many  ad¬ 
vantages  to  our  farmers,  because  its  application  was 
confined  almost  entirely  to  the  South  American  Repub¬ 
lics  whose  impoi-t  trade  from  this  country  is  compara¬ 
tively  small,  the  latest  developments  of  it  foreshadow 
enormous  benefits.  A  treaty  has  lately  been  concluded 
between  the  United  States  and  the  British  West  India 
Islands  and  British  Guiana.  Under  its  provisions  the 
islands  will  reduce  the  duties  on  breadstuffs,  and 
canned  goods,  and  a  large  increase  in  trade  in  these 
products  is  expected  from  the  measure.  Better  still  is 
a  treaty  with  Gex-many  just  announced.  Under  it  there 


will  be  a  reduction  of  30  per  cent  in  the  duty  on  wheat; 
37%  per  cent  in  that  on  oats;  25  per  cent  on  pulse:  11 
per  cent  on  barley;  30  per  cent  on  corn  or  maize,  and 
10  per  cent  on  malt.  The  rate  on  hogs  will  be  reduced 
30  per  cent,  and  that  on  butter  15  per  cent.  The  duty 
on  mill  products  of  pulse  and  grain  is  reduced  a  little 
over  30  per  cent,  and  there  are  also  reductions  on  game, 
horses  and  cattle.  To  this  country  the  great  importance 
of  the  treaty  lies  in  the  reductions  made  in  the  duties 
on  cereals  and  meat  products  in  connection  with  the 
recent  removal  of  the  prohibition  of  our  pork  products. 
This  country  is  placed  on  precisely  the  same  terms  oc¬ 
cupied  by  Austria-Hungary,  Italy  and  Belgium  by  the 
treaties  they  have  just  concluded  with  Germany  for  a 
zollverein  or  “customs  union,”  and  these  countries  will 
certainly  ere  long  grant  the  same  concessions  to  the 
United  States.  France,  too,  has  just  announced  to  our 
government  that  she  is  prepared  to  negotiate  a  similar 
treaty  with  this  country,  and  Minister  Whitelaw  Reid 
will  remain  in  Paris  to  expedite  matters,  instead  of 
making  a  projected  tour  of  Europe.  It  looks  as  if  the 
American  farmer  may  really  henceforth  hurrah  for 
reciprocity.  *  * 

BREVITIES. 

A  happy  man  was  Uncle  Jay— It  mattered  not  how  foul  the  day 
Might  be,  or  how  the  cruel  sting  of  trouble  pushed— or  how  the  ring 
Of  want  and  trouble  compassed  him,  his  cheerful  faith  could  never  dim 
When’er  you  passed  the  time  of  day,  with  smiling  face  he’d  alwavs 
say— 

No  matter  what  sharp,  biting  pain,  gnawed  at  his  heart— “  I  can't  com¬ 
plain’" 

With  troubles  that  might  try  a  saint  he  went  his  way  without  com¬ 
plaint; 

Though  oft  deceived  and  wronged  he  smiled  at  trouble  like  a  little  child. 
He  never  reached  gunshot  of  fame,  but  poor  folks  blessed  his  very 
name, 

And  when  one  summer  day  he  died,  the  children  and  the  weak  ones 
cried. 

Yet  could  not  wish  him  back  again,  we  knew  he’d  say —“I can't  com¬ 
plain!' 

Of  course  some  people  had  to  scoff,  and  say  “  he  had  been  better  off 
To  fight  for  rights— life  had  contained  more  for  him  if  he  had  com¬ 
plained.” 

Perhaps!  And  yet  sometimes  I’d  give  a  good  big  slice  of  life  to  live 
As  peacefully  as  Uncle  Jay,  so  that  with  truth  1  now  might  say, 

Right  in  the  teeth  of  strife  and  pain,  I  fear  you  not!  I  can't  complain! 

EitK  you  stir  up  anger’s  mud,  stop  and  chew  your  mental  cud. 

Corn  sells  this  week  In  the  London  market  at  $1.58  per  100  pounds. 
Take  good  care  of  the  breeding  mare— give  her  a  share  of  the  grain 
and  some  to  spare. 

Crowd  sheep  and  feed  only  dry  hay,  the  poor  wretches  will  show 
unmistakable  symptoms  of  “  stretches.” 

Does  Mr.  Harris  answer  the  question  put  by  Mr.  Taylor  ?  Is  there 
any  profit  In  the  work  required  to  ferment  manure  '! 

SEE  that  wife’s  thoughts  can  aspire  higher  than  the  kitchen  fire.  Lots 
of  housewives  seldom  move  10  steps  from  the  kitchen  stove. 

The  world  is  growing  better,  friends,  it’s  rising  up  to  nobler  ends.  If 
you’ll  take  hold  and  help  us  lift,  we’ll  call  it  square  on  “  Christmas 
fflft.” 

Pigs  can  catch  ’most  every  trick,  but,  poor  things  !  they  cannot 
“  kick,”  so  as  to  show  the  way  they  feel,  when  abused  they  have  to 
squeal. 

The  horse  eaters  of  Berlin  feel  proud  of  the  fact  that  they  have  con¬ 
sumed  6,099  of  these  animals  in  the  last  nine  months— 421  more  than  in 
the  corresponding  time  last  year! 

Farmer,  farmer,  how’s  your  road  ?  Can  you  carry  half  a  load  ?  No, 
a  wagon  full  of  air,  pulls  so  hard  the  horBes  tear  harness  all  to  rags. 
We’ll  sing  “  Home  Sweet  Home  ”  until  the  spring. 

The  shipments  of  flour  and  wheat  from  the  Atlantic  ports  have  lately 
been  equivalent  to  1,000,000  bushels  per  day.  What  a  glorious  blessing 
for  empty  European  stomachs  and  slim  American  pocket-books! 

Hurrah  for  Uncle  Jerry  !  The  seizure  of  75  barrels  of  salt  horse 
meat  at  this  port  the  other  day  on  its  way  to  Belgium  by  the  officials  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  was  one  of  the'best  moves  yet  made  in 
the  Interest  of  our  growing  commerce  In  food  stuffs. 

Since  writing  about  the  cost  of  asphalt  pavements,  on  page  5,  we 
have  received  further  facts.  In  Montreal  the  cost  of  such  pavement 
was  from  $3.43  to  $3.97  per  square  yard  ;  In  London  the  cost  was  about 
$2.75  ;  in  Paris,  $3.36,  and  in  Frankfort,  Germany,  $2.94J^.  The  price 
varied  with  the  depth  of  the  layer  of  asphalt  and  the  character  of  the 
soil. 

Kansas  farmers  are  going  into  the  banking  business  with  a  capital 
of  $1,000,000,  mainly  to  aid  each  other  to  lift  their  mortgages,  or  lower 
the  rates  of  interest  on  them.  The  capital  is  to  be  supplied  in  great 
part  by  notes  given  by  venturesome  farmers  in  different  parts  of  the 
State.  The  object  is  excellent,  but  the  fate  of  the  farmers  who  gave 
their  notes  to  start  the  Alliance  stores  at  Dallas  and  elsewhere  In 
Texas  should  be  a  caution  as  to  the  proposed  means. 

AN  appreciative  reader  in  the  State  of  Guanajuato,  Mexico,  writes 
as  follows  :  “  I  expect  to  be  a  subscriber  to  The  Rural  as  long  as  1 
live.  To  any  man  devoted  to  agriculture,  the  paper  is  an  inexhausti¬ 
ble  source  of  the  most  useful  knowledge,  and,  therefore,  of  success 
and  happiness.  Any  number  is  worth  many  times  the  whole  subscrip¬ 
tion  price.  I  cannot  write  good  English,  but  I  can  read  it  and  appreci¬ 
ate  it.”  We  wish  to  say  that  such  English  is  decidedly  “  all  right.” 

As  predicted  in  The  Rural  over  six  months  ago,  the  Texas  Allen 
Land  Law  has  been  declared  unconstitutional  by  the  State  Supreme 
Court.  This  measure  was  passed  under  pressure  from  the  farmers’  or¬ 
ganizations  of  the  Lone  Star  State,  chiefly  the  Alliance.  From  the 
amount  of  abortive  legislation  enacted  in  other  States  under  similar 
pressure  it  would  seem  as  if  enemies  of  our  agricultural  associations 
had  treacherously  urged  the  passage  of  unconstitutional  laws  with  the 
object  of  bringing  them  into  disrepute. 

As  far  as  the  government  is  concerned  there  are  only  two  kinds  of 
Imported  tobacco— technically  known  as  “fillers”  and  “wrappers.” 
The  duty  on  the  former  is  35  cents  and  on  the  latter  $2  per  pound.  It 
has  just  come  to  light  that  in  the  heart  of  hundreds  of  bales  of  “  fill¬ 
ers  ”  many  pounds  of  wrappers  have  been  snugly  stowed  away,  so  that 
the  importer  has  just  saved  $1.65  per  pound  on  them.  One  importer 
compromised  the  other  day  for  his  smuggling  by  paying  $70,000  to  the 
government  There  appears  to  be  no  such  thing  as  conscience  in 
cheating  Uncle  Sam. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  open  Farmers'  Alliance  of  Ohio,  what  is 
known  as  the  Farmers’  Progressive  Reading  Circles  have  just  been 
started.  They  are  to  be  conducted  in  all  parts  of  the  State  and  are  de¬ 
signed  to  be  more  comprehensive  than  even  the  farmers’  institutes. 
The  latter  last  only  a  few  days  in  each  locality,  but  it  is  proposed  that 
the  reading  circles  should  have  frequent  meetings  in  each  local  ity  and 
do  very  much  more  for  mutual  culture  in  rural  districts.  It  is  proposed 
that  school  teachers  should  cooperate  in  every  district.  These  will  evi¬ 
dently  be  of  nearly  the  same  nature  as  the  Women’s  Clubs  described 
elsewhere  in  this  issue,  but  they  will  embrace  all  ages  and  sexes 
Instead  of  being  confined  to  the  adult  fair  sex. 
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Bits  of  Business  Dairy  Talk. 


NEW  YORK  STATE  DAIRY  ASSOCIATION. 

W.  H.  Phillips,  cheese  instructor  of  the  State  of  Wis¬ 
consin,  said  :  “  One  of  the  worst  difficulties  I  had  to 

contend  with  was  to  secure  absolute  cleanliness  from 
the  stable  to  the  cheese  press.”  Prof.  Roberts  depre¬ 
cated  wooden  floors  in  factories  as  one  of  the  chief 
causes  of  filth.  Gov.  Hoard  said  :  “  Portland  cement 

will  crack  and  absorb  moisture.”  Geo.  A.  Smith  advo¬ 
cated  Georgia  pine,  which  makes  a  tight  floor  easily 
cleaned. 

Selling  Milk  by  Its  Fat. 

Dr.  Van  Slyke,  of  the  Geneva  Experiment  Station,  said: 
“  An  ideal  cheese  contains  one-third  each  of  fat,  casein 
and  water.  The  richer  the  milk  in  fat  globules,  the 
greater  the  loss  in  making  the  cheese ;  still  enough 
more  fat  is  retained  to  add  materially,  to  the  value  of 
the  cheese  made  from  the  richest  milk.  Milk  should  be 
paid  for  according  to  its  richness.  The  following  table 
shows  conclusively  the  injustice  of  paying  by  weight. 
Eight  patrons  bring  100  pounds  of  milk  each ;  this 
mixed  milk  when  made  into  cheese  gave  each  patron 
$1.06.  The  table  shows  the  percentage  of  fat,  the 
amount  of  cheese,  and  what  each  patron  would  have 
received  had  each  lot  been  made  into  cheese  by  itself : 

l’er  cent  Weight  of  Amount  Pounds  of 


No.  of  fat.  milk,  lbs.  received,  cheese.  Value. 

1  .  2.85  100  $1.00  9.05  $.59 

2  .  3.01  100  1.06  9.86  .  76 

8 .  •  3.88  100  1.06  10.11  .98 

4  .  3.96  100  1.06  11.25  .  99 

5  .  4.70  100  1.06  11.07  1.17 

6  .  4.73  100  1.06  12.12  1.18 

7  .  4.8(1  100  1.06  11.12  1.20 

8  .  6.49  100  1.06  12.52  1.62 


‘  ‘  To  pay  for  milk  by  weight  is  to  put  a  premium  on 
dishonesty  and  the  breeding  of  ‘  dish  water’  cows.” 

Question  :  “  How  often  should  you  test  ?” 

“  Twice  a  week.  The  composite  test  is  not  reliable 
unless  exactly  the  same  amount  of  each  sample  is 
taken.” 

Ex-Gov.  Hoard  :  “  One  hundred  and  seventy  five  fac¬ 
tories  in  Iowa  and  75  in  Wisconsin  pay  according  to 
the  percentage  of  fat  in  the  milk  After  using  this 
system  from  1887  to  1891,  the  milk  had  improved  29  4-7 
per  cent  in  quality.  If  you  tempt  men  to  water  their 
milk  some  will  yield  to  the  temptation.  The  Babcock 
tester  can  beat  the  Bible  in  making  honest  milkmen. 
I  buy  milk  by  the  Babcock  test.  One  customer  gets  $75 
net  per  cow  ;  another  $37.50.  One  is  careful,  pains¬ 
taking  and  progressive  ;  the  other  careless,  indifferent 
and  retrograding.  The  great  problem  is,  how  to 
cheapen  production.  Study  more  !  Most  farmers  seem 
to  think  they  must  work  twice  as  much  as  they  think 
because  they  have  two  hands  to  one  brain  ;  but  they 
should  use  their  brain  twice  to  the  hands  once  to  equal¬ 
ize  things.” 

“When  Shall  We  Sell  Butter?” 

Wm.  H.  Gilbert  said  :  “  The  most  important  part  of 
dairying  is  to  sell  right.  Get  it  on  the  consumer’s  table 
before  it  becomes  spoiled.  Dairymen  adopt  new  methods 
in  making,  but  stick  to  the  old  rut  in  selling.  They 
keep  their  butter  till  it  has  lost  its  flavor  and  sell  it 
for  a  small  price.  They  send  it  to  commission  men. 
If  it  reaches  a  falling  market  these  say  it  is  off  flavor 
and  weight,  and  make  very  small  returns.  Some  system 
of  auction  selling  should  be  devised  ;  then  butter  would 
sell  on  its  merits  and  the  consignor  would  receive 
quick  returns.  Butter  should  be  sold  as  fast  as  made. 
More  would  then  be  consumed  at  home  and  abroad. 
Only  six  per  cent  of  the  butter  is  exported  at  an  aver¬ 
age  price  of  17 %  cents.  The  butter  sent  is  so  poor  that 
it  kills  the  trade.” 

Prof.  Edmunds  :  “I  have  sold  $250,000  worth  of  butter 
this  summer  at  an  average  of  19  cents.  If  kept  till  now 
it  would  have  cost  me  for  storage  .015  ;  interest,  .05 ; 
shrinkage,  .01;  price,  .19.  Total,  .265.  It  is  better 
for  me  to  sell  at  once.” 

Prof.  Robertson  of  Canada  said:  “There  is  economy  in 
attending  conventions  and  subscribing  for  papers;  you 
may  read  the  reports,  but  you  fail  to  get  the  enthu¬ 
siasm  which  comes  from  actual  contact  between  live 
men.  There  is  economy  in  maintaining  the  fertility  of 
the  soil.  There  is  economy  in  allowing  corn  to  ripen 
before  feeding  or  putting  it  in  the  silo.  It  is  economy 
to  feed  succulent  food  to  cows  in  winter.  It  is  not 
economy  to  let  milk  stand  after  it  has  been  drawn  from 
the  cow  before  it  is  set.  It  is  not  economy  to  skim 
milk  until  it  has  set  22  hours  even  in  ice  water.  There 
is  a  loss  of  16  per  cent  from  an  hour’s  delay  in 
setting. 

“In  the  milk  from  cows  in  milk  two  months  there  is  a 
loss  of  14  to  16  per  cent,  six  months,  26  per  cent,  and 
nine  months,  33%  per  cent,  with  any  kind  of  setting. 
This  great  loss  can  be  avoided  only  by  using  a  separa¬ 
tor.  The  cream  from  cows  fresh  in  milk  should  be 


churned  at  62  degrees,  at  six  months,  at  64  degrees, 
and  at  nine  months,  at  70  degrees  to  avoid  loss.  Small 
animals  give  the  best  returns  for  the  food  consumed.” 

Prof.  Roberts,  of  Cornell,  spoke  on  “  Shortening  the 
Rows.”  His  introduction  was  an  ideal  dream  of  a  boy, 
beautifully  told,  in  poetic  language.  The  rows  he 
advocated  shortening  were  the  corn  rows,  which  would 
reach  to  the  sun  and  nearly  back  again.  His  directions 
for  the  preparation  of  the  soil,  the  cultivation  and  care 
of  the  crop,  if  followed,  would  shorten  the  rows  one- 
third  without  decreasing  the  yield. 

I).  P.  Wilton  said  :  “  The  paying  cow  of  to-day  must 
give  'milk  10  months  in  the  year.  The  rules  for  suc¬ 
cessful  feeding  and  the  care  of  cows  are  fixed,  and  if 
we  break  them  we  suffer  loss.  Good,  comfortable 
quarters  and  plenty  of  temperate  water.  Some  of  my 
cows  drink  320  pounds  per  day.  An  economical  ration 
consists  of  albuminoids  and  carbohydrates  in  proper 
proportion.  An  animal  fed  entirely  on  carbohydrates 
will  die  almost  as  soon  as  if  no  food  were  given.  The 
average  dairyman  feeds  one  pound  of  albuminoids  to 
10  pounds  of  carbohy drat  is  and  asks  the  cow  to  give 
him  a  product  compounded  of  one  pound  of  albuminoids 
to  4.4  pounds  of  carbohydrates.  She  will  have  to  eat 
an  excess  of  11  pounds  of  carbohydrates  to  get  the 
albuminoids.  This  is  a  dead  loss.  This  kind  of  feeding 
is  changing  profit  into  loss  and  sending  many  a  valu¬ 
able  cow  to  the  shambles.  The  cow  Flora  gave  511 
pounds.  Every  year  since  has  given  better  results 
until  a  yield  of  1,156  pounds  have  been  reached.  The 
latent  powers  of  a  cow  can  be  brought  forth,  not  sim¬ 
ply  by  abundant  feeding,  but,  to  accomplish  the  highest 
results,  the  man  who  handles  her  must  have  a  sys¬ 
tematic  mind  and  thorough  knowledge  of  how  the 
work  is  to  be  done.  The  ignorant  believe  there  is  some 
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Fig.  6. 


trick  or  “condiment”  about  making  an  830-pound  cow 
give  945  pounds  of  butter  in  a  year.  The  key  to  the 
riddle  lies  in  well-balanced  rations.  My  milk  costs  me 
at  present  44  cents  per  100  pounds.” — [Who  can  beat 
this  ? — Eds.] 

did  He  Make  it  out  of  others  ? 

Our  correspondent  C.  R.  Beach,  of  Wisconsin,  made 
a  forcible  speech  at  a  recent  farmers’  institute.  His 
friend  Mr.  Goodrich,  had  just  told  how  his  cows  aver¬ 
aged  320  pounds  of  butter  per  year.  The  butter  cost 
him  13  cents  a  pound.  He  charged  the  cows  market 
prices  for  food,  interest  on  all  the  capital  invested,  and 
still  showed  a  net  profit  of  $53  per  cow,  above  all  cost. 
Mr.  Beach  said  among  other  things: 

Mr.  Goodrich  tells  us  that  he  got  over  $1,000  from  his  herd  of  20  cows, 
besides  Interest  on  the  capital  Invested,  good  pay  for  his  labor  and  the 
market  price  for  all  the  food  they  consumed.  Does  that  money  belong 
to  Mr.  Goodrich  ?  He  says  he  did  not  earn  It.  He  received  lawful 
usury  and  pay  for  his  labor  aside  from  that.  Has  he  the  right  to  keep 
It  ?  or  Is  It  his  duty  to  turn  It  over  into  a  general  fund  for  the  benefit  of 
that  class  of  poor  farmers  who,  through  a  lack  of  skill  and  knowledge 
of  their  busrness,  are  unable  to  make  a  profit  on  their  Investments  and 
pay  for  their  labor  ?  By  that  accomplishment  Mr.  Goodrich  has  re¬ 
moved  himself  from  the  farmer  class,  In  the  generally  accepted  term, 
and  has  placed  himself  with  that  class  commonly  called  robbers  of 
labor  and  of  the  people.  He  has  Joined  Vanderbilt,  Gould,  Phil.  Armour 
and  the  railroad  corporations  of  the  country.  He  has  made  over  100 
per  cent  profit  and  has  put  In  his  pocket  that  which  he  has  not  earned. 
He  has  reaped  the  fruit  of  his  acquired  skill  and  of  wisdom  applied  to 
the  management  of  his  business.  This  Is  exactly  what  the  great  cor¬ 
porations  and  capitalists  of  the  country  are  doing. 

There  is  a  class  of  persons  in  this  country  who  tell  us  the  corpora¬ 
tions  and  monopolies  are  robbing  the  people,  and  some  go  so  far  as  to 
say  they  ought  to  be  compelled  to  turn  into  a  general  fund  for  distri¬ 
bution  among  the  people  all  of  their  profits  above  a  centaln  percentage. 
If  that  Is  good  doctrine  as  applied  to  corporations  and  capitalists,  why 
not  apply  it  to  Goodrich  the  farmer  ?  He  has  made  over  100  per  cent 
profit  on  his  capital,  while  the  statistics  prove  that  the  railroads  of  the 
country  don’t  make  seven  per  cent.  Will  any  man  stand  up  and  tell 
us  that  Mr.  Goodrich’s  $53  profit  on  each  cow  In  his  herd  does  not 
rightfully  belong  to  him  ?  I  tell  you  it  does  belong  to  him,  and  no  just 
law  under  heaven  could  take  It  from  him  to  disburse  as  a  premium  on 
slothfulness. 

There  is  a  mighty  big  chance  for  an  argument  on  this 
point  with  plenty  of  good  ammunition  on  all  sides. 
The  $53  does  belong  to  Mr.  Goodrich.  He  earned  it 
fairly  and  “  stepped  on  no  man’s  right”  to  secure  it. 
Probably  nine  out  of  ten  of  his  neighbors  could  have 
done  the  same  thing.  But  he  did  not  have  any  “  mo¬ 
nopoly.”  He  did  not  crush  out  opposition  and  “  lobby” 
for  laws  that  gave  him  an  unfair  advantage !  That 
is  the  respect  in  which  he  differs  from  the  “trusts 


and  monopolies  ”  and  that  is  why  his  profits  may  be 
just  while  theirs  are  unjust. 

Business  Bits. 

Double  Rocking  Chair. — About  the  latest  thing  in 
furniture  is  the  chair  illustrated  at  Fig.  6,  on  which 
some  genius  has  just  secured  a  patent !  We  have  seen 
a  good  many  tete-il-tete  sofas  and  lounges,  but  this  is 
about  the  first  time  we  have  seen  the  rocking  chair 
utilized  in  this  way.  It  ought  to  make  a  comfortable 
seat  “  for  two.” 

Drying  Rubber  Boots. — About  a  year  ago  there  ap¬ 
peared  in  The  Rural  an  illustrated  article  which  was 
largely  copied  by  the  agricultural  press.  It  represented 
a  wire  arrangement  for  suspending  rubber  boots  over 
a  cook  stove  for  the  purpose  of  drying  them.  I  can 
imagine  that  some  farmers’  wives  would  object  to 
having  a  pair  of  boots  hanging  over  their  stoves,  and 
for  the  benefit  of  their  “  wet-footed”  husbands,  I  will 
give  my  method.  Make  a  pair  of  lasts  of  any  soft 
wood  fitting  the  boots.  Heat  them  on  the  stove  or  in 
the  oven  as  hot  as  possible  without  burning.  Put  them 
in  the  boots  and  in  a  very  short  time  the  latter  will  be 
as  “  dry  as  a  bone.”  I  have  a  pair  that  I  have  used 
two  years,  and  I  have  no  use  for  the  wire  arrange¬ 
ment.  j.  o. 

Wind  Power  fob  Churns. — The  dog  power  for  churn¬ 
ing  has  been  discussed  through  The  R.  N.-Y.,  but  how 
about  the  wind  ?  I  have  a  windmill  and  why  can  I 
not  use  it  for  churning  ?  Does  any  of  our  brother 
dairymen  use  a  windmill  to  run  a  barrel  churn  ?  How 
is  it  arranged  ?  Why  doesn’t  some  ingenious  Yankee 
invent  an  engine  and  boiler  to  be  set  on  or  in  the  cook- 
stove  for  churning  purposes  ?  WM.  b. 

R.  N.-Y. — Lots  of  farmers  are  using  wind  power  for 
churning.  An  ordinary  pumping  fixture  will  not  do — 
one  must  have  a  device  for  turning  a  wheel.  All  the 
windmill  men  sell  geared  mills  which  are  fitted  for 
the  work.  Several  firms  offer  “power  converters” 
which,  when  fixed  to  the  pumping  rod,  will  apply  the 
power  to  a  wheel.  We  shall  soon  show  a  picture  of  one 
of  these  “converters.”  The  little  engines  are  prac¬ 
tical,  but  cost  too  much  for  general  use. 

Irish  Business  Challenge. — We  have  heard  much 
about  the  proneness  of  the  Irish  to  maintain  the  supe¬ 
riority  of  their  goods  or  opinions.  We  find  the  follow¬ 
ing  in  a  Dublin  agricultural  paper.  It  is  a  new  way  to 
attract  custom. 

Challenge. — Wo  hereby  challenge  Mr.  THOS.  Lipton  to  submit  a 
sample  of  his  Is  7(1  Tea  (which  he  says  Is  the  finest  the  world  can 
produce)  against  a  sample  of  Our  Tea  at  Is  Id  to  three  unprejudiced 
experts.  £100  to  be  forfeited  to  the  poor  of  Dublin  by  the  firm  selling 
the  inferior  drinking  tea.— Valentine  Si  Co.,  24  South  Great  George’s- 
street,  Dublin. 

Niagara  to  be  Harnessed. — Recent  electrical  ex¬ 
periments  in  Germany  show  that  the  power  of  water¬ 
falls  can  be  transmitted  for  an  almost  indefinite  dis¬ 
tance.  A  turbine  water  wheel  of  300  horse-power 
on  the  Neckar  River  is  connected  with  a  dynamo,  and 
from  this  “three  delicate  copper  wires”  convey  the 
electric  force  108  miles,  and  lose  but  25  per  cent  of  it 
on  the  way.  English  electrical  engineers  declare  that 
these  experiments  are  “  the  most  momentous  made  in 
technical  electricity  since  that  mysterious  natural  force 
which  we  call  electricity  has  been  made  serviceable  to 
mankind,”  and  also  that  “the  way  is  now  open  for 
Americans  to  harness  the  wasted  energy  of  Niagara 
and  a  thousand  smaller  cascades  and  rapids  in  every 
part  of  their  great  country  to  the  varied  purposes  of 
daily  life.” 

Buck  Thorn  Fencing. — This  fencing  is  popular  in 
many  parts  of  the  country  for  the  following  reasons  : 
Being  flat,  with  a  single  longitudinal  rib,  the  largest 
possible  surface  is  presented  to  view.  It  is  plain  to  be 
seen.  No  part  of  it  is  made  of  wire.  The  barbs  are 
short,  broad  at  the  base,  and  only  one-quarter  of  an 
inch  apart  at  the  point.  One  of  its  chief  merits  is  that 
every  part  of  the  strand  is  perfectly  coated  with  zinc, 
the  process  of  galvanizing  being  the  final  one  ;  there¬ 
fore  it  never  rusts.  The  present  cry  is  “No  fence  at 
all  or  a  good  one  !  ”  It  will  pay  you,  therefore,  to 
address  the  Buck  Thorn  Fence  Company,  Trenton,  N. 
J.,  and  see  what  they  have  to  offer. 

Stoves  and  Stencils.— 1.  Is  there  anything  better 
than  a  kerosene  stove  for  heating  a  room  which  has  no 
flue?  2.  Where  can  I  obtain  letters  for  branding 
names  on  wood  ?  c.  A.  u> 

Ans. — 1.  We  do  not  know  of  anything  better  except 
the  more  costly  gasoline  stoves.  Several  firms  in  this 
city  make  what  they  call  a  “fuel  cartridge”  which  is 
supposed  to  give  out  heat  without  smoke  or  odor. 
They  have  not  come  into  anything  like  general  use. 
2.  Of  Wm.  F.  Lutz,  Jr.,  34  Park  Row,  New  York. 

A  man  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  has  invented  an  elec¬ 
tric  carriage,  or  a  device  that  can  be  put  on  almost 
any  carriage.  The  motor  is  on  the  rear  axle  and  is  so 
arranged  that  the  carriage  will  run  backward  and  for¬ 
ward  as  desired.  The  latter  runs  well  on  the  smooth, 
level  streets  of  cities.  These  storage  motors  give  best 
results  with  light  loads  on  level  runs.  For  steep 
climbs  with  heavy  loads  the  overhead  system  is  best. 
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Clubs  and  Teachers. 

HE  meaning  of  “  club,”  although  perhaps  not 
changed  so  far  as  the  dictionary  is  concerned,  is 
yet  undergoing  a  rapid  change  by  increasing  breadth 
of  application.  Formerly,  when  a  club  was  mentioned, 
a  vision  of  loungers  and  cigars  and  liquors  filled  the 
mind.  Now,  we  have  women’s  clubs  innumerable, 
clubs  for  recreation,  for  self  help  in  many  lines, 
study  clubs,  etc.  Any  small  association  in  these  days 
may  be  a  club,  without  losing  character.  Thus  we  may 
think,  and  perhaps  our  husbands  also  may  think  with¬ 
out  a  shudder,  of  even  a  Housekeepers’  Club.  Since  the 
Chautauqua  movement  so  wisely  led  the  way,  study 
clubs  are  largely  on  the  increase,  and  especially  is  this 
the  case  during  the  last  year  or  two.  “  Isabella  Study 
Clubs  ”  and  their  formation  are  one  feature  of  woman’s 
work  in  connection  with  the  Columbian  Exposition, 
Spanish  history  in  all  branches  being  the  especial  line 
of  study  followed  by  their  members. 

About  our  Country  Schools. 

It  does  not  take  the  thinking  mind  long  to  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  our  public  schools  are  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  National  life  in  its  social,  moral  and  polit¬ 
ical  phases,  and  that  on  the  education  received  therein 
depends  in  large  degree  the  future  of  the  individual, 
as  well  as  of  the  nation. 

Whether  certain  conditions  in  our  schools,  as  they 
have  come  within  our  own  observation,  represent  fairly 
the  average  conditions  in  all  the  schools  of  the  country, 
we  are  unable  to  decide.  So  far  as  we  know,  matters 
stand  about  as  follows  as  regards  teachers.  A  few  of 
the  young  men  who  have  had  some  liigh-school  educa¬ 
tion  help  to  make  up  the  list  of  winter  teachers  ;  per¬ 
haps  an  equal  number  of  young  women  from  the  village 
eke  out  the  supply,  while  the  great  majority  of  teach¬ 
ers,  both  in  summer  and  winter,  come  from  among  the 
ambitious  country  girls  who  have  been  good  students, 
and  been  able  to  get  a  little  beyond  the  common 
schools. 

If  this  is  the  case  everywhere,  or  even  in  all  the  long- 
settled  portions  of  the  country,  Tiie  R.  N.-Y.  having 
its  following  among  the  most  intelligent  farmers,  must 
include  among  its  readers  a  good  proportion  of  these 
teachers.  The  subject  of  the  district  school  has  been 
much  discussed  in  its  columns  during  the  past  year  or 
two  ;  but  it  has  occurred  to  us  that  a  special  corner  set 
apart  to  live  matter  direct  from  the  schools  would  be 
both  interesting  and  helpful,  if  those  who  have  special 
facilities  for  observation,  or  are  in  the  work  would 
sustain  it.  A  column  once  a  month,  or  once  a  fortnight, 
could  well  be  devoted  to  this  vital  topic,  if  it  is  wanted, 
and  if  our  teachers  will  all  help  for  the  general  good. 
We  would  like  to  hear  from  them  on  this  point.  How 
many  petition  for  the  school  column  and  promise  to 
help  to  sustain  it  ?  Incidents  from  present  experience 
are  worth  any  quantity  of  theory. 

Some  “Housekeeping”  Difficulties. 

WOULD  our  housekeepers  like  to  peep  just  for  fun, 
into  the  Chief  Cook’s  domains  ?  It  will  be  a  back¬ 
ward  glance,  to  the  time  when  the  leaves  are  first 
beginning  to  turn,  and  the  Thanksgiving  and  Christ¬ 
mas  numbers  begin  to  occupy  the  thoughts  of  editors 
and  publishers. 

In  order  to  have  a  sure  supply  of  such  matter  as  is 
wanted,  several  of  our  best  contributors  are  given 
orders  for  matter  for  these  special  numbers,  leaving  a 
small  space  to  be  filled  with  the  best  of  the  chance 
articles  that  find  their  way  to  all  the  offices  at  this 
time  in  increasing  quantity.  Much  of  this,  however, 
comes  in  just  as  the  last  of  our  copy  is  going  to  the 
printer,  or  even  later. 

But  there  is  trouble  ahead.  Just  as  every  inch  of 
available  space  is  planned  for  well  in  advance,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  maxim  of  “  taking  time  by  the  forelock,”  so 
happily  illustrated  last  spring  in  The  R.  N.-Y. — an 
article  comes  in  which  is  so  good  that  it  surely  ought 
not  to  be  refused  ;  it  is  Christmas  matter,  and  must  go 
into  the  Christmas  number,  and  yet  the  Christmas 
number  is  like  the  stocking  that  Santa  Claus  and  the 
mouse  discussed;  it  “won’t  hold  another  thing.  ’  And 
notice,  the  article,  when  it  comes  to  the  Chief  Cook,  is 
accompanied  by  a  suggestive  line  from  a  “  chief”  still 
higher:  “We  ought  to  have  something  like  this.” 
What  is  to  be  done  ?  Apparently  nothing ;  but  it  is 
finally  decided  to  use  one  of  the  articles  destined  for 
the  Christmas  number  in  the  issue  just  previous,  and 
all  is  in  train  again. 

A  new  complication  arises.  The  powers  that  control 
the  main  departments  have  planned  that  this  shall  be 
a  contrast  number,  and  just  now  the  Chief  Cook  receives 
word  that  an  article  contrasting  foods  of  the  past  and 
present  would  fit  in  nicely  with  the  other  plans.  So 
much  for  being  too  “  foresigh  ted.  ”  Word  is  about  to 


be  sent  that  if  the  masculine  element  insists  on  having 
a  hand  in  the  Christmas  pie,  a  larger  dish  must  be  pro¬ 
vided,  when  it  begins  to  appear  that  the  Christmas 
story  ordered  is  going  to  fail  to  be  on  hand  in  time.  A 
line  of  inquiry  is  dispatched,  but  plans  must  be  made 
in  case  it  does  not  arrive.  The  drawing  for  the  Christ¬ 
mas  illustration  also  fails  to  put  in  an  appearance,  and 
just  as  the  copy  is  being  sent  to  the  printer  comes  a 
letter  saying  that  the  artist  who  was  to  furnish  it  has 
been  at  death’s  door  with  a  fever  for  two  weeks  ! 
What  next  ?  A  design  is  got  up  hastily  to  be  sent  to 
another  artist,  but  the  powers  that  be  send  word  that 
they  fear  there  will  not  now  be  time  ;  they  will  see 
about  it. 

The  articles  are  half  in  type  when  along  comes  the 
belated  Christmas  story,  with  a  note  saying  that  it  had 
been  sent  three  weeks  previously ;  the  first  copy  had 
probably  been  lost  in  the  mails.  It  must  go  in  of 
course.  To  accommodate  it  the  “Christmas  dinner” 
turns  into  a  “  New  Year’s  dinner,”  and  one  or  two 
editorial  notes  seek  the  bourne  never  intended  to  be 
passed  by  them,  the  yawning  portals  of  the  waste 
basket !  Surely  now  that  the  matter  is  in  type,  all 
will  be  well.  But  listen  !  The  artist  has  made  time 
for  the  illustration  at  the  eleventh  hour  and  fiftieth 
minute,  and  there  is  no  place  for  it.  The  parties  of 
the  other  part,  if  they  may  be  so  called,  who  haven’t 
half  the  room  they  want  for  themselves,  kindly  make 
room  for  it  on  the  business  page,  and  the  Christmas 
number  is  at  last  an  accomplished  fact. 

Do  our  friends  begin  to  see  a  little  of  the  pains¬ 
taking,  and  planning,  and  difficulties  attending  The 
R.  N.-Y’s  efforts  to  please,  to  entertain  and  to  be 
helpful  to  them  ?  And  this  is  the  story  of  but  a  single 
department  of  two  pages. 

Concerning  Women’s  Clubs. 

THERE  is  strength  in  numbers,  and  the  present 
epidemic  of  organizing  a  number  of  women  into 
a  society  or  club  has  helped  to  make  of  them  more  use¬ 
ful  members  of  society  as  a  whole.  I  would  like  to  see 
all  the  home  mothers  working  together  in  small  bands, 
not  for  the  heathen,  nor  for  their  own  suffrage,  but 
for  their  own  improvement.  Each  one  of  us  has  so 
many  home  cares  and  worries,  each  of  our  lives  is  so 
full  of  a  never-ending  routine  of  home  drudgery  that 
we  are  apt  to  narrow  our  lives  to  our  own  four  walls, 
and  when  the  babies  come  and  multiply,  our  cares  and 
anxieties  put  up  a  tombstone  over  all  hopes  and  ambit¬ 
ions,  and  as  far  as  fulfilling  the  best  there  is  in  us  is 
concerned,  our  lives  may  be  said  to  be  ended.  We  have 
degenerated  into  slaves. 

I  wish  to  talk  with  you  about  forming  clubs  that  will 
bring  into  your  minds  thoughts  of  others  and  the  best 
thoughts  of  the  best  writers.  You  know  that  no  matter 
how  much  work  and  care  you  put  on  your  milk  and 
cream,  the  butter  is  tasteless  and  soon  becomes  rancid 
without  a  little  salt.  So  with  your  lives ;  j'ou  need 
something  to  give  them  flavor  and  prevent  them  from 
becoming  either  bitter  or  insipid. 

I  wish  to  tell  you  of  a  club  made  up  of  housekeepers 
— the  young  girls  afterward  formed  a  separate  club. 
All  had  large  families;  some  had  boarders,  few  had  ser¬ 
vants,  and  their  homes  were  scattered  among  the  hills, 
but  within  a  radius  of  three  miles.  This  club  had  its 
beginning  in  the  agreement  of  three  neighbors  to  read 
a  certain  number  of  chapters  in  a  novel  and  then  get 
together  and  discuss  the  “  book  characters”  instead  of 
their  neighbors.  They  decided  to  meet  at  each  other’s 
houses  in  the  alphabetical  order  of  their  names.  At 
first  they  tried  weekly  meetings,  but  as  this  plan 
seemed  irksome  and  recreation  was  their  object,  they 
changed  to  fortnightly  meetings.  Their  numbers 
gradually  increased  ;  they  found  a  simple  constitution 
necessary,  one  to  bind  them  together,  give  them  a 
name,  fix  a  definite  time  for  meeting,  make  provision 
for  increasing  membership  and  provide  for  the  election 
of  a  few  officers.  They  decided  to  have  no  fines  and 
no  dues ;  so  they  needed  only  two  officers,  a  leader  or 
president,  and  a  secretary.  The  leader  kept  the  con¬ 
versation  strictly  to  the  day’s  lessons,  called  on  the 
members  in  turn  and  tried  to  allow  to  each  member  an 
equal  amount  of  time  to  present  her  views.  The  meet¬ 
ings  were  entirely  conversational,  no  essays  were 
allowed.  The  last  half  hour  was  devoted  to  discussing 
what  had  happened  in  the  world  during  the  last  two 
weeks,  the  members  taking  turns  in  presenting  the 
“  Current  Topics.” 

The  first  book  read  was  Dickens’s  Tale  of  Two  Cities. 
The  leader  decided  how  many  chapters  should  be  read 
for  a  lesson,  and  divided  the  number  equally  among 
the  members.  Each  member  read  the  whole  lesson, 
but  made  a  special  study  of  her  own  chapter  and  “  re¬ 
cited  ”  as  to  the  plot  and  gave  a  brief  resum6  of  what 
it  contained.  The  reading  of  this  one  book  carefully 


and  understandingly  surprised  most  of  the  members 
they  had  never  before  realized  how  carelessly  they  had 
read;  how  much  could  be  read  between  the  lines  and 
how  differently  each  interpreted  the  same  expression. 
Perhaps  the  most  interesting  meeting  was  after  the 
book  had  been  finished;  one  afternoon  was  given  to 
discussing  the  characters  as  a  whole  and  showing  the 
influence  each  had  in  developing  the  plot. 

After  this  book  was  finished,  some  time  was  spent  on 
French  history  :  the  Revolution  and  Napoleon  were 
found  to  be  prolific  subjects;  then  Les  Miserables  was 
read  in  the  same  way.  Almost  any  good  book  will  pay 
for  careful  perusal.  Historical  novels  will  generally  be 
found  attractive.  George  Eliot’s  Romola  for  Florence 
in  Savonorola’s  time;  Bulwer’s  Last  Days  of  Pompeii 
for  late  Roman  history,  or  King  Harold  for  early 
English.  Any  historical  novel  awakens  a  desire  for 
further  study;  while  there  is  no  more  beautiful  alle¬ 
gory  than  Kingsley’s  Water  Babies,  and  Wallace’s  Ben 
Hur  finds  admirers  everywhere. 

Punctuality  was  insisted  on;  and  the  meetings  were 
kept  strictly  between  the  hours  of  3  and  5  P.  M.  Each 
member  promised  to  do  all  in  her  power  to  make  the 
meetings  profitable. 

There  is  no  reason  why  in  each  neighborhood  there 
should  not  be  such  a  club.  During  two  weeks  a  woman 
can  plan  her  duties  so  as  to  go  from  home  one  after¬ 
noon.  The  reading  can  be  done  at  odd  moments. 
When  you  once  get  interested  in  the  work  you  will  be 
surprised  at  the  number  of  odd  moments  available,  that 
you  never  before  knew  you  had.  One  club  member, 
who  had  a  number  of  boarders,  said  the  club  meeting 
was  the  one  pleasant  thing  to  look  forward  to,  and  she 
found  all  her  work  lighter  and  more  quickly  done  by 
thinking  of  the  pleasant  and  amusing  thoughts  sug¬ 
gested  at  the  last  meeting.  It  was  the  salt  of  her  life. 

The  work  of  such  a  club  should  be  thorough  and  sys¬ 
tematic,  but  should  never  be  considered  a  burden.  It 
should  be  the  entering  wedge  to  enable  a  woman  to 
introduce  thought,  skill  and  intelligence  into  her  daily 
tasks  so  that  instead  of  her  work  driving  her,  she 
drives  her  work.  mary  m’neill.. 

Woman’s  Work. 

OE  came  in  one  night  with  an  anxious  look  on  his 
usually  placid  countenance,  and  said,  “  Maria 
will  you  sew  a  button  on  my  trousers  ?  It’s  been  hang¬ 
ing  by  a  thread  for  more’n  a  week,  and  to-night  when 
I  was  chasing  that  pesky  calf  into  the  stable,  it  gave 
way  completely.” 

Of  course  I  said,  yes,  although  I  had  planned  enough 
work  to  last  me  all  the  evening;  but  I  should  have  to  let 
that  go.  So  after  supper  Joe  brought  me  the  trousers 
and,  if  you  believe  me,  there  were  three  buttons  gone 
and  another  just  hanging,  and  there  were  rips  and 
tears  enough  to  last  until  bed  time.  I  made  the  best 
of  it,  but  was  a  little  discouraged  the  next  morning 
when  Joe  took  down  an  old  coat,  and  asked  me  if  I 
couldn’t  find  time  in  course  of  the  day  to  sew  in  the 
sleeve-linings  and  patch  it  up  a  little. 

I  asked  him  why  he  didn’t  put  on  his  other  coat  for 
everyday  wear.  He  replied  that  this  one  was  warm  and 
quite  good  enough  to  wear  to  do  barn-chores,  if  I  would 
patch  it  up  a  little.  It  soon  spoiled  a  decent  coat  to 
wear  it  to  do  chores  anyway. 

If  you  have  ever  mended  an  old  coat  you  can  imagine 
what  a  job  I  had.  I  hurried  arouud  and  did  up  my 
house-work,  and  it  took  all  the  remainder  of  the  day  to 
mend  that  coat.  I  worked  hard,  too.  Joe  was  much 
pleased  with  it  after  it  had  been  finished,  and  began  to 
think  of  two  or  three  more  old  coats  which  would  last 
quite  a  while  with  a  little  patching.  I  balked  up  then 
and  told  him  squarely  that  I  wouldn’t  mend  another 


Before  the  cause  of  consumption  was 
known  (that  was  only  a  few  years  ago) 
we  did  not  know  how  Scott’s  Emulsion  of 
cod-liver  oil  did  so  much  good  in  con¬ 
sumption  and  in  the  conditions  that  lead 
to  consumption. 

The  explanation  is  interesting.  We 
send  it  free  in  a  book  on  careful  living. 

Scott  &  Bowse,  Chemists,  132  South  5th  Avenue,  New  York. 

Your  druggist  keeps  Scott’s  Emulsion  of  cod-liver  oil— all  druggists, 
everywhere  do.  $1 
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old  coat  for  a  tiionth.  t  wanted  a  little 
chance  to  sew  for  myself  and  the  chil¬ 
dren. 

He  didn’t  say  any  more  that  night;  hut 
the  next  day  he  wanted  some  buttons 
sewed  on  his  vest,  and  in  the  evening  he 
wanted  his  cloth  mittens  mended  (Joe 
likes  cloth  mittens  to  wear  in  the  woods)> 
and  could  I  make  hiha  some  more  of  those 
mittens  out  of  old  stocking  legs  ?  Those 
were  the  handiest  kind  of  mittens  to 
work  in.  They  slipped  on  and  off  so  easily 
and  were  warm.  So  I  hunted  up  some  old 
knit  stockings  (Joe  always  wears  the  knit 
kinds)  and  made  a  pair  of  mittens.  They 
cost  very  little  work.  Cut  off  the  legs,  a 
little  more  than  the  length  of  the  hand  ; 
round  off  the  lower  ends  (as  the  seamed 
ends  make  good  wrists)  and  sew  across. 
Cut  two  thumbs  from  another  old  stock¬ 
ing  and  sew  them  into  a  straight  slit  on 
one  side  of  the  mittens,  and  it  is  done. 
Although  the  mittens  are  not  beautiful, 
Joe  says  they  are  “  a  joy  forever  ”  ;  or  at 
least  as  long  as  they  last. 

I  ask  myself  on  these  wintry  days, 

Whether  It  really  and  truly  pays 
To  spend  so  many  weary  hours, 

From  sunrise  until  darkness  lowers, 

Mending  old  pants  and  coats  and  vests, 

Mittens,  and  stockings,  and  all  the  rest. 

Making  of  shirts,  for  Joe’s  summer  wear. 

Which  soon  show  traces  of  wear  and  tear  ; 

1  ask  myself,  as  I  work  and  plan. 

What  to  do  with  such  a  ragged  man  ? 

Year  after  year  I  suppose  1  shall  spend 
Mending,  while  there  are  clothes  to  mend  ; 

And  Joe  will  still  be  tearing  his  clothes 
For  how  many  years  nobody  knows. 

AI.ICE  E.  PINNF.Y. 

Hints  for  Cold  Weather. 

THE  old  adage  which  asserts  the  su¬ 
periority  of  prevention  over  cure 
may  have  become  somewhat  trite,  but  it 
surely  is  as  true  as  when  it  was  uttered 
for  the  first  time  ;  and  nowhere  is  it  more 
so  than  in  reference  to  the  care  of  our 
health.  And  yet  we  all  go  carelessly  on, 
taking  unnecessary  risks  and  neglecting 
proper  care  of  our  bodies,  until  there 
comes  a  day  when  outraged  Nature  can 
endure  no  more,  and  a  collapse  ensues. 

How  quickly  we  rouse  from  our  lethargy 
then,  and  how  heroically  we  set  ourselves 
at  work  to  repair  the  damage  that  might 
easily  have  been  avoided  by  a  little  wise 
prevention  ! 

For  instance,  take  the  matter  of  imper¬ 
fect  circulation  of  the  blood.  How  many 
American  women,  think  you,  have  warm 
feet  habitually  during  the  winter  months? 
Hut  a  small  minority,  I  assure  you.  And 
out  of  the  large  number  who  do  not, 
there  are  but  very  few  who  make  any 
persistent,  wise  effort  to  remedy  the  evil, 
or  who  realize  the  serious  difficulties  sure 
to  follow  from  it  in  time. 

Very  much  can  be  done  to  aid  circula¬ 
tion  by  dressing  in  a  healthful  manner, 
by  frequent  and  proper  bathing,  and  by 
the  daily  use  of  the  flesh  brush  or  crash 
towel.  No  article  of  clothing  should  ever 
be  worn  so  tight-fitting  as  to  interfere 
with  the  free  use  of  every  organ  of  the 
body. 

The  woven  undergarments  should  be 
firm  and  clinging,  rather  than  coarse  and 
heavy,  and  those  worn  during  the  day 
should  never  be  worn  at  night.  The 
sleeves  of  the  vest  should  come  well  down 
at  the  wrists,  and  the  pants  well  around 
the  ankles  inside  the  shoes.  Never  under 
any  circumstances  should  round  garters 
be  worn,  as  they  are  almost  sure  to  im¬ 
pede  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  A  de¬ 
cided  acquisition  has  recently  been  intro¬ 
duced  in  hose,  namely,  all-wool  hose  with 
cotton  feet.  These  enable  those  persons 
who  from  excessive  perspiration  or  chil¬ 
blains  cannot  wear  woolen  stockings,  to 
secure  the  advantages  of  them  without 
their  disadvantages. 

When  one  has  comparatively  good 
health  and  takes  abundant  exercise,  as 
in  the  case  of  a  housekeeper,  it  would 


When  Baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castoria, 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castoria, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castoria, 
When  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  CaBtoria 


seem  unnecessary  to  suffer  from  cold  feet, 
and  with  proper  precaution  such  suffering 
might  be  avoided  to  a  great  extent.  There 
are  few  kitchens  in  which  there  are  not 
spaces  between  the  bottoms  of  the  doors 
and  the  floor,  and  on  freezing  days  these 
allow  a  draft  of  cold  air  to  be  constantly 
passing  over  the  busy  worker’s  feet.  For 
this  reason  and  because  there  is  no  carpet 
on  it,  the  floor  is  colder  than  in  the  other 
rooms  and  the  feet  are  continually  suffer¬ 
ing  from  cold. 

A  weather  strip,  or  even  a  piece  of 
heavy  carpet  six  inches  wide  tacked  to 
the  inside  of  the  door  would  go  far  to 
remedy  this  evil.  An  insole  of  lamb’s 
wool  or  felt  should  also  be  worn,  and  rugs 
be  used  to  stand  on.  The  latter  may  be 
only  a  small  piece  of  carpet,  or  even  bits 
of  heavy  woolen  cloth  put  together  in 
anything  but  an  artistic  manner,  but 
something  should  be  laid  down  before  the 
sink,  table,  and  other  frequented  places. 

Very  much  sleeplessness  might  also  be 
averted  by  adopting  some  plan  of  keeping 
the  feet  warm  during  the  night.  The 
best  means  of  doing  this  is  by  the  use  of 
a  rubber  water  bottle  filled  with  boiling 
water.  This  is  flexible  and  will  adapt 
itself  to  the  form  of  the  body,  and 
retain  the  heat  during  the  entire  night, 
especially  if  slipped  into  a  flannel  bag. 
One  holding  two  quarts  costs  but  $1.50 
and  no  better  investment  can  be  made. 
Lacking  this,  a  junk  bottle  can  be  sub¬ 
stituted  ;  it  should  be  securely  corked  and 
covered  with  a  flannel  bag.  If  either 
of  them  is  not  at  hand,  or  if  hot  water 
is  not  ready  to  fill  one,  take  a  hot  lid  off 
the  kitchen  range,  wrap  it  in  heavy  paper 
first  and  then  in  old  flannel.  To  be  sure 
it  will  not  retain  heat  as  long  as  either  of 
the  others,  but  if  the  blood  is  once  di¬ 
verted  from  the  brain,  and  sleep  induced, 
no  more  difficulty  may  be  felt  during  an 
entire  night. 

Try  this,  tired,  overworked  house¬ 
wives,  and  see  if  you  do  not  awaken  next 
morning  more  refreshed  than  usual. 
Such  precautions  are  not  signs  of  fussi¬ 
ness,  or  needless  anxiety  ;  but  rather  of 
the  exercise  of  good  sense,  and  are  the 
ounce  of  prevention  which  is  “better 
than  cure.”  katherine  b.  johnson. 

Dressing  Chickens. 

]WAS  taught  to  draw  chickens  thus  : 

First,  to  remove  the  crop,  which  is 
done  by  cutting  the  skin  lengthwise  over 
it  and  peeling  it  loose;  draw  it  out,  then 
make  an  incision  below  the  breast,  insert 
the  hand  and  draw  the  intestines,  which  is 
a  tedious  and  useless  operation  unless  the 
fowl  is  for  the  roast. 

If  for  frying  or  fricassee,  first  remove 
the  wings,  then  the  legs;  make  the  in¬ 
cision  below  the  breast  large  enough  to 
insert  two  fingers,  hold  out  the  flesh  and 
cut  down  to  the  back  on  both  sides;  bend 
the  back  over  and  it  will  unjoint;  cut  the 
remaining  flesh  and  remove  the  back  from 
the  intestines.  Next  cut  through  the  ribs 
on  both  sides,  then  pull  the  neck  piece 
and  the  breast  apart  until  unjointed,  cut 
the  remaining  flesh,  and  the  chicken  is 
drawn  and  cut  up  at  the  same  time.  It 
can  be  prepared  for  the  kettle  in  this 
way  in  half  the  time  taken  when  the 
other  method  is  followed.  N.  M.  h. 

Home  Manners. 

A  SHORT  time  since  I  visited  at  a 
house  where  the  family  consisted 
of  grandparents,  parents,  and  several 
small  children. 

I  was  struck  with  the  uncommonly 
quiet  and  orderly  behavior  of  the  latter. 
They  were  quietly  busy  without  being 
boisterous.  They  did  not  interrupt  their 
parents  while  they  were  talking,  and  if 
they  were  spoken  to  about  their  deport¬ 
ment  they  at  once  gave  heed  to  what  was 
said.  The  visitors’  handbags  remained 
unmolested,  nor  were  their  wraps  tried 
on,  as  is  often  the  case.  It  was  a  con¬ 
tinual  pleasure  to  see  the  youngsters’ 
amiable  activity. 

In  thinking  of  the  subject  afterwards, 


I  concluded  that  the  children  were  so 
well-bred  because  they  were  always 
spoken  to  gently  and  kindly  by  their 
parents.  It  was  said  that  the  old  grand¬ 
father,  nearing  eighty  years  of  age,  had 
never  been  known  to  speak  harshly  to  or 
to  scold  one  of  the  grandchildren  whom 
he  loved.  If  he  spoke  to  them  they  were 
respectful  and  obedient  ;  they  were 
treated  as  ladies  and  gentlemen  and  be¬ 
haved  as  such.  The  kind  word  and  the 
reward  for  it  went  together.  Why  can¬ 
not  all  parents  see  the  matter  in  this 
light  and  act  accordingly  ? 

AUNT  RACHEL. 

*  *  * 

Relish  for  Cold  Meats — For  those 
who  cannot  decide  whether  they  prefer 
horse  radish  or  mustard,  an  excellent  rel- 
,ish  is  made  of  one-half  tumbler  of  grated 
horse  radish,  one-fourth  of  a  teaspoonful 
of  salt,  one  heaping  teaspoonful  of  sugar, 
three  heaping  teaspoonfuls  of  freshly 
made  mustard,  and  enough  strong  vine¬ 
gar  to  form  a  paste.  Keep  in  a  mustard 
pot  or  other  closely  covered  jar. 

Paper  Comforters. — Fasten  two  lay¬ 
ers  of  a  soft  paper  or  newspaper  between 
two  sheets  of  cheap  calico  or  cheese-cloth. 
That  this  will  make  a  warm  and  very 
light  coverlet  for  winter  use  is  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  those  who  have  tried  it.  The 
paper  must  be  very  soft  or  the  covering 
will  lack  the  delightful  clinging  effect  of 
soft  comforters,  and  might  possibly  be 
found  on  the  floor  by  the  shivering  occu¬ 
pant  of  the  bed,  “  when  morning  gilds 
the  skies.” 

Hans  Christian  Andersen  with  the 
Young  People.  —  Some  young  ladies 
gathered  around  Andersen  and  begged 
him  for  his  autograph  for  their  albums. 
He  was  very  amiable,  and  told  them 
to  send  their  books  to  him ;  and  then, 
probably  seeing  from  my  eyes  the  deep 
interest  I  took  in  the  scene,  he  came 
across  the  room  and  said,  “  Now,  little 
one,  do  you  not  want  me  to  write  some¬ 
thing  in  your  album?”  I  shook  my  head 
sadly,  and  said  timidly  and  slowly,  “  No, 
I  thank  you.”  He  appeared  greatly  aston¬ 
ished,  but  also  a  little  amused,  and  said, 
“No?  Why  not,  then?”  “  Because  I 
have  no  album  ;  if  you  only  could  have 
asked  me  day  before  yesterday,  I  could 
have  wished  for  one  for  that  was  my 
birthday.”  “  Indeed  !  Then  the  day  be¬ 
fore  yesterday  was  your  birthday?  You 
must  allow  me  to  congratulate  you  now. 
Would  you  like  me  to  write  you  a  con¬ 
gratulation?  Then  on  your  next  birth¬ 
day  (for  you  seem  to  be  certain  your  wish 
will  be  accomplished)  you  can  put  it  in 
your  album.”  Thus  a  school-girl  tells 
in  St.  Nicholas  of  her  interview  with  the 
loved  writer  of  fairy  tales. 
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Colds  and  Coughs 

croup, 
sore  throat, 
bronchitis,  asthma, 
and  hoarseness 
cured  by 

Ayers  Cherry  Pectoral 

the  safest 
and  most  effective 
emergency  medicine. 
It  should  be  in  every 
family.  * 

Dr,  J.  C.  Ayer  &  Co 

Lowell,  Mass. 


THE  SMALLEST  PILL  IN  THE  WORLD! 

TUTT’S 

TINY  LIVER  PILES1 

.  have  all  the  virtues  of  the  larger  ones ; 

•  equally  effective;  purely  vegetable.  • 
Exact  size  shown  in  this  border. 


“TIIE  NEW  METHOD" 

for  good  hoalth  cures  all  chronic  dlaoasos. 

Rov.  A.  Albro,  D.D.,  Utica,  N.  Y.,  writes:  “Ono 
of  the  greatest  boons  to  mankind  in  modern  days.” 
Inllnltoly  better  than  the  Hall  System.  Ualf  the 
price.  Send  for  testimonials. 

iiKALTii  surrMES  co.,  ;io  rkoadway,  n.  y. 


■  I CTIinV  Thorough  and  practical' 
ftfl|l|M|h  O  1  WUI  Instruction  given  by 
NIUIIIIb  Mail  In  Book-keeping,  Business  Forms. 

Arithmetic,  Penmanship,  Shorthand 
etc.  Low  rates.  Distance  no  objection.  Circulars  free' 
ihivtvT  .Or  QuoiTT/w  dl*  Main  Rt.rAAt.  N.  Y. 


BOILING  WATER  OR  MILK. 

EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 

COCOA 


BREAKFAST  OR  SUPPER. 


All  the  central- 
draft  lamps 
gi  ve  excellent 
dight;  and  all 
Tut  one  are 
troublesome  fil¬ 
thy  and  smelly. 
That  one  is  the 
“  Pittsburgh.  ” 
you  like  to  read  a 
primer  about  it? 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Pittsburgh  Brass  Co. 


Would 


OATS. 

104  BUSHELS  PER  ACRE. 

Why  not  produce  the  same 
marvelous  results  ?  You  can 
if  you  will  read  and  heed 
“  SECRETS  OF  S  U  C  C  E  S  S,” 
by  the  ‘‘Gilt-Edged  Farmer.” 
Write  for  particulars. 

H.  H.  DEWEESE,  Piqua,  Ohio. 


For  Information  and  free  Handbook  write  to 
MUNN  &  CO.,  361  Broadway,  Nkw  York. 
Oldest  bureau  for  securing  patents  in  America. 
Every  patent  taken  out  by  us  Is  brought  before 
the  public  by  a  notice  given  free  of  charge  in  the 

Scientific  jViwmcaw 

Largest  circulation  of  any  scientific  paper  in  the 
world.  Splendidly  illustrated.  No  intelligent 
man  should  be  without  it.  Weekly,  £.‘1.00  a 
year;  $1.60  six  months.  Address  MUNN  &  CO„ 
Publishers,  361  Broadway,  New  York. 


PAINT*o6Vs 

DIXON  S  SILICA  GRAPHITE  PAINT 


W ater  -will  run  from  It  pure  and  dean.  It  covers  doable 
the  surface  of  any  other  paint,  and  will  Uut  four  or  tlvi 
Hmulonger.  Equally  useful  for  any  Iron  work.  Send  for 
circulars,  JOB.  Duoir  Cbucibl*  Co.,  Jersey  City,  N,  J. 


GENERAL  ADVERTISING  RITES 

—  OP  — 

The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Standing  at  the  head  of  the  Agricultural  Press,  goes 
to  every  Inhabited  section  of  North  America,  and  Its 
readers  are  the  leading  men  In  their  communities. 

BT  They  are  Buyers. 

ADVERTISING  RATES. 

Ordinary  Advertisements,  per  agate  line  (14 

lines  to  the  Inch) . 30  cents 

One  thousand  lines  or  more  within  one  year 

from  date  of  first  Insertion,  per  agate  line,  25  “ 

Yearly  orders,  occupying  10  or  more  lines, 

per  agate  line . 25  “ 

Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “4dt>.,”  per 

line  leaded . . 75  <• 

Ao  Advertisement  received  for  less  than  81.00 
for  each  insertion.  Cash  must  accompany 
all  orders  for  transient  advertisements. 
t&~  ABSOLUTELY  ONE  PRICE  ONLY.  Jl 

Terms  of  Subscription. 

The  subscription  price  of  the  Rural  Nkw-Yobkkr 


Single  copy,  per  year . $2.00  • 

Great  Britain.  Ireland,  Australia  and 
Germany,  per  year,  post-paid...  ....  $3.04  (12s.  6d.) 

France .  3.04  (16^  fr.) 

French  Colonies .  4.06(2»!^fr. 


Entered  at  the  Post  Office  at  New  York  City,  N.  Y.,  as  N 
second-class  mail  matter. 

THE  RURAL.  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 

Times  Building,  New  York. 


THE  RURAt 


N  E  W-Y  ORKER 


January  2 


I  2 


The  Rural  Publishing  Company 

Times  Building,  New  York 

PUBLISHERS  OF 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

A  weekly  newspaper.  Established  1850.  De¬ 
voted  to  profitable  agriculture  and  progres¬ 
sive  country  life.  82.00  a  year;  $3.00  to 
foreign  countries  In  the  Postal  Union. 
Terms  to  clubs  on  application. 

American  Gardening 

A  monthly  magazine  of  horticulture,  fruits, 
flowers,  vegetables  and  ornamental  gar¬ 
dening ;  averages  100  pages  monthly. 
Illustrated.  Price,  $1.00  a  year;  $1.25  In 
New  York  City;  $1.50  to  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  In  the  Postal  Union. 

Out-Door  Books 

In  all  branches  of  agriculture  and  horticul¬ 
ture.  Catalogues  on  application.  Inquiries 
for  any  books  wanted  will  be  promptly 
answered. 


PRODUCERS  OK 

FINE  PRINTING 


ENO  HAVING 

ELECTROTYPING 


E.  H.  LIBBY,  General  Manager. 


Sending  Money.— We  guarantee  that  all  money 
sent  by  postal  or  express  money  order,  registered  let¬ 
ter,  or  bank  draft  on  New  York,  shall  be  at  our  risk. 
Money  sent  in  local  checks,  postal  notes,  or  currency, 
Is  at  the  sender’s  risk.  Canadian  remittances  should 
all  be  In  money  orders.  Make  all  orders  and  drafts 
payable  to  The  Rural  Publishing  Company. 

The  Date  Label  on  the  Paper.— The  number 
on  the  address  label  indicates  the  date  to  which  the 
subscription  is  paid.  Thus,  the  number  2,188  corre¬ 
sponds  with  the  number  under  the  title  on  the  first 
page  of  this  issue  and  means  that  the  subscription  ex¬ 
pires  this  week.  By  examining  these  numbers  from 
time  to  time  the  date  for  renewal  is  easily  deter¬ 
mined. 

Discontinua  nces.— Subscribers  wishing  the  paper 
stopped  at  the  expiration  of  the  time  paid  for  should 
notify  us  to  that  effect,  otherwise  we  shall  consider 
it  their  wish  to  have  It  continued. 

For  Changes  op  Address  subscribers  must  send 
us  both  the  old  and  new  addresses. 


A 

GIFT 

EVERY 

WEEK. 

TO 

THE 

WOMEN 

To 

Subscribe rs 

TO 

THE 

MEN 

TO 

THE 

BOYS 

Only 

TO 

THE 

GIRLS 

A  present  every  week. 

How  does  this 

strike  you?  We  want  to  make  it  to  the 
interest  of  every  reader  to  Jielp  increase 
our  list.  So,  in  addition  to  any  and  all 
other  premium  offers,  we  shall,  until  fur¬ 
ther  notice,  each  week  present  to  the 
woman  who  shall  send  us  during  that 
week  the  largest  club  of  yearly  subscrip¬ 
tions,  the  handsome  decorated  china  tea 
set  described  among  our  premium  offers; 
or,  if  preferred,  $5  worth  of  any  Ameri¬ 
can  books  (not  held  as  “specials”  by  pub¬ 
lishers)  . 

To  the  man  who  shall  send  in  the 
largest  club  in  any  week  will  be  given 
his  choice  of  $5  worth  of  books,  as  above, 
or  the  United  States  Cook  Stove  Fruit 
Drier,  or  $5  worth  of  any  American  farm 
implements,  or  §5  worth  of  packet  seeds 
or  plants,  selected  from  the  catalogue  of 
any  advertiser  in  these  columns. 

To  the  boy  or  girl,  on  the  same  condi¬ 
tions,  we  will  present  a  pair  of  fine  club 
skates,  worth  $2.75,  or  his  or  her  choice 
from  our  premium  offers  of  any  other  ar¬ 
ticles  of  equal  value. 

Remember,  each  and  every  week,  until 
further  notice,  and  IN  ADDITION  to 
any  and  all  other  premium  offers  (bar¬ 
ring  only  the  cash  commission  workers.) 
*  *  * 

SPECIMEN  COPIES  of  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  will  be  sent  to  any 
lists  of  names  that  may  be  forwarded  by 
our  readers,  provided  the  senders  will  en¬ 
deavor  to  get  the  parties  as  subscribers. 


CROP  AND  MARKET  NOTES. 

Holly  wreaths  sold  for  50  cents  each. 

Mistletoe  from  England  and  France  was  In  the 
Christmas  market. 

The  crop  conditions  of  Oregon  and  Washington  are 
reported  to  be  quite  favorable. 

Christmas  trees  from  Maine  sold  for  $1.50  per  inch 
of  diameter  at  the  base.  There  weren’t  enough  to  go 
’round.  Last  year  there  was  a  surplus,  12  car-loads 
being  dumped  on  the  garbage  scows. 

Philadelphia  received  some  fine  cattle  for  the 
Christmas  market  from  Pennsylvania  breeders.  Six 
of  them  averaged,  live  weight,  2,100,  the  largest 
weighing  2,450  pounds.  They  sold  for  seven  cents  per 
pound,  live  weight. 

A  noteworthy  feature  of  Washington  Market  this 
year  was  a  fine  showing  of  beef  from  a  lot  of  Polled 
Angus  steers.  The  animals  were  two  years  old,  aver¬ 
aged  1,000  pounds  each  and  cost  $7.15  per  100  pounds 
wholesale  In  the  Chicago  market.  They  were  said  to 
be  the  finest  lot  of  cattle  seen  In  Chicago  for  several 
years. 

Reports  from  the  Pacific  coast  show  that  the  rain¬ 
fall  generally  over  California  has  been  very  light.  A 
full  acreage  of  summer-fallowed  grain  has  been  sownj 
However  favorable  the  conditions  may  be  for  this 
acreage,  a  full  average  yield  cannot  be  looked  for 
unless  the  winter  seeding  receives  plenty  of  rain.  So 
far  this  has  not  been  the  case.  The  conditions  in  the 
Sacramento  Valley  and  In  the  northern  portions  of 
the  San  Joaquin  are  moderately  favorable,  but  in  the 
large  territory  to  the  south  practically  no  farm  work 
has  been  accomplished. 

AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 

The  Cherokee  Indians  want  $2  per  acre  for  their 
surplus  lands. 

An  electric  plow  Is  the  latest  invention,  and  halls 
from  Minnesota. 

Baltimore  has  a  grain  glut  and  the  elevators  have 
discriminated  against  the  grain  from  Maryland. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Illinois  Swine  Breeders’ 
Association  was  held  In  Springfield,  December  15-16. 

The  American  Berkshire  Association  will  hold  its 
sixteenth  annual  meeting  at  Springfield,  Ill.,  January 
21. 

The  American  South  Down  Association  will  expend 
$1,000  In  special  premiums  at  the  World’s  Columbian 
Exposition. 

A  large  cattle  exporting  firm  has  contracted  for  the 
transportation  of  8,000  head  of  cattle  to  Liverpool  and 
Antwerp  at  $12.50  per  head. 

The  New  York  Poultry  and  Pigeon  Show  will  be 
held  at  Madison  Square  Garden,  New  York  city,  from 
February  3  to  9,  Inclusive,  1892.  T.  Farrer  Rackham, 
Secretary  and  Superintendent,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 

The  trouble  between  the  Chicago  Junction  railways 
and  the  Union  Stock  Yards  Company,  and  Messrs. 
Armour,  Swift  and  Morris  has  been  settled  so  that  the 
packers  will  continue  to  transact  their  business  at  the 
old  stand. 

The  University  of  Illinois  will  give  a  special  11 
weeks'  course  in  agriculture,  beginning  January  4. 
The  special  topics  will  be  :  Farm  Crops,  Farm  Ani¬ 
mals,  Diseases  of  Farm  Animals,  Vegetable  Physi¬ 
ology,  Insect  Enemies,  Agricultural  Chemistry.  The 
fees  will  be  $7.50.  Address  Prof.  G.  E.  Morrow,  Cham¬ 
paign. 

It  is  learned  from  statistics  that  during  the  last  10 
months  there  have  appeared  in  England  more  than 
5,000  outbreaks  of  swine  fever  and  that  30,000  pigs  have 
been  attacked  by  the  disease.  The  disease  is  steadily 
increasing,  largely  owing,  It  is  said,  to  the  fact  that 
each  county  has  Its  own  laws  in  regard  to  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  disease  in  animals,  and  few  of  these  regula¬ 
tions  agreeing  to  details. 

The  shipments  of  cranberries  for  the  Beason  of  1891 
from  the  stations  of  the  Cape  Cod  division  of  the  Old 
Colony  Railroad,  between  Middleboro  and  Province- 
town,  will  exceed  by  over  45,000  barrels,  the  largest 
yield  of  any  previous  years.  The  total  shipments  this 
year  are  134,324  barrels,  with  3,400  yet  to  be  shipped, 
against  89,886  barrels  last  year.  The  crop  of  1883 
amounted  to  only  32,079  barrels. 

Long  Island  In  the  vicinity  of  Brooklyn  is  gaining  a 
bad  name.  An  establishment  has  just  been  un¬ 
earthed  where  steers  are  fattened  on  the  refuse  slops 
and  swill  gathered  from  the  hotels  and  restaurants  in 
New  York.  Many  of  them  die  from  starvation  rather 
than  eat  the  stuff.  They  are  chained  in  close  quar¬ 
ters.  indescribably  filthy,  and  are  never  released  until 
death.  The  meat  of  course  is  totally  unfit  for  food, 
but  it  is  sold  somewhere.  It  Is  said  that  it  muBt  be 
frozen  before  it  can  be  sold. 

The  Union  Stock  Yards  managers  have  decided  to 
erect  a  horse-barn,  which  in  the  point  of  equipment 
and  area  will,  it  Is  said,  excel  anything  of  the  kind 
in  the  country.  It  will  be  erected  close  to  the  old 
Dexter  Park  grounds,  and  will  be  400  by  250  feet,  and 
will  have  a  track  35  feet  wide  circling  the  building, 
the  bed  being  of  dirt.  It  will  be  lighted  by  electricity 
and  heated  by  steam.  The  building  is  part  of  a  plan 
to  make  Chicago  a  formidable  rival  of  New  York  for 
the  sale  of  thoroughbred  horses. 

The  Illinois  Short-horn  Breeders’  Association  met 
in  annual  session  at  Springfield,  December  17.  Com¬ 
mittees  were  appointed  in  regard  to  a  fat  stock  ex¬ 
hibit  at  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition,  to  confer 
with  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  as  to  the  man¬ 
ner  of  the  distribution  of  the  $40,000,  set  aside  from 
the  State  appropriation  for  the  Illinois  live  stock  ex¬ 
hibit  ;  and  to  secure  a  large  exhibit  of  Short-horns  at 
one  of  the  leading  fairs  of  the  State  in  1892.  A  special 
meeting  will  be  held  in  Springfield,  January  7. 

The  Silk  Association  of  America  and  the  Silk  In¬ 
dustry  Association  of  Paterson, N .  J. ,  acting  conjointly, 
are  considering  means  for  an  exhibition  of  the  silk 
industry  at  the  World's  Fair  in  Chicago.  To  do 
this  they  desire  from  all  persons  engaged  in  the  silk 
industry  information  on  the  following  points  :  Who 
will  exhibit  ?  What  they  will  exhibit,  whether  manu¬ 
factures,  or  the  process  of  manufacture  by  ma¬ 
chinery  in  motion,  or  both ;  and  the  number  of 
square  feet  in  floor  space  they  will  require  for  their 
exhibits.  B.  Richardson,  secretary,  New  York. 


Under  instructions  from  Secretary  Rusk  and  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  law  of  March  3, 1891,  which  pro¬ 
vides  for  the  inspection  by  an  approved  veterinarian 
of  all  meat  intended  for  export,  government  officials 
in  New  York  seized  75  barrels  of  “hors  meat ’’just 
as  it  was  about  to  be  shipped  to  Antwerp,  Belgium. 
The  meat  came  from  an  establishment  on  Long  Is¬ 
land  where  all  kinds  of  broken-down  and  diseased 
horses  had  been  slaughtered  with  nothing  but  a  pre¬ 
tense  of  an  examination  by  some  some  quack  veteri¬ 
narian  or  other  equally  unreliable  examiner. 

P.  J.  Cogswell  reports  the  following  tests  of  Jerseys: 
Pearl  Pogis.  No.  38304,  a  solid,  silver-gray  cow,  five 
years  old.  She  was  fed  during  her  test,  and  for  a  few 
weeks  previous,  about  18  quarts  of  mixed  feed  per  day, 
corn  meal,  oil  meal  and  wheat  bran.  She  gave  for  the 
seven  days  ending  October  24, 1891, 203  pounds  8  ounces 
of  milk,  and  made  16  pounds  10-%  ounces  of  butter. 
Jennie  Stoke  Pogis,  No.  32010,  a  solid,  dark-fawn  cow, 
six  years  old.  She  was  fed  about  the  same  as  Pearl 
Pogis,  and  gave  206  pounds  8  ounces  of  milk  for  the 
seven  days  ending  August  10,  and  made  15  pounds 
10M  ounces  of  butter.  The  butter  in  each  case 
was  salted  one  ounce  to  the  pound,  and  was  well 
worked  twice  ready  for  market. 


To  Afford  Immediate  Relief  In  Asthma,  try 
Dr.  Jayne’s  Expectorant,  which  acts  promptly  by 
overcoming  the  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  wind- 
tubes,  and  by  causing  the  ejection  of  the  mucus 
which  clogs  them.  For  Whooping  Cough,  Croup  and 
Hoarseness,  this  medicine  is  equally  beneficial; 
while  for  all  Pulmonary  and  Bronchial  Disorders,  it 
is  both  a  palliative  and  a  curative,  and  a  sure  and 
prompt  remedy  for  all  stubborn  CoughB  and  Colds. — 
Adv. 


\\T ANTED — Young  Men  to  learn  Telegraphy,  and 
VV  station  and  express  agents’  duties.  For  terms 
call  upon  or  address 

FRANK  WHITEMAN,  Ghent,  N.  Y. 


IT  SAVES  i/2  THE  FUEL  ! 

Send  Postal  for  proofs,  from  many  prominent 
men,  look  at  results,  then  look  at  price.  FIRST 
ORDER  from  each  neighborhood  filled  at  WHOLE¬ 
SALE  rate,  and  secures  agency.  Address, 
LAWTON  RADIATOR  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


llficr  SAYS  8BB  CA7TTOT  SEE  HOH 
Wire  IOC  DO  IT  FOB  THE  UOMI. 
$  I O  Buys  a  $64.00  Improved  Oxford  Singer 
f  I L  Sewing  Machine ;  perfect  working  ieik 
able,  finely  finished,  adapted  to  light  anon  ear* 
work,  with  a  complete  set  of  the  1  a  teat  i  mproveij 
attachments  free.  Each  machine  guaranteed  for  t 
years.  Baydlrectfromoarfactory.sndsmve  dealers 
and  agents  profit.  Send  for  FREE  CATALOGUE* 
KFU.  C0HTA5I,  DEF’TB  32,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


DOUBLE 

Breech-Loader 

_S7.99. 

RIFLES  S2  oo 


GUNS 


All  kinds  cheaper 
than  elsewhere.  Be¬ 
fore  you  buy,  send 
stamp  for  illustrated 
Catalogue  to  The 
l*o  well  A  Clemen  t  Co. 


PISTOLS  75c  Watchjss,  bicycles,  &c.  Cincinnati.Ohio. 


YOU  are  often  asked  to 
help  your  favorite  paper  by 
getting  up  a  club  for  it.  You 
are  sometimes  asked  to  do  the 
work  without  pay  or  return  of 
any  kind. 

WE  won’t  ask  you  to  work 
for  nothing,  You  don’t  like  to 
do  it ;  nor  do  we.  Here  is 
an  inducement.  Mr.  Wilmer 
Atkinson  publishes  Farm  Jour¬ 
nal  of  Philadelphia.  It  is  the 
essence  of  boiled-down  common- 
sense  in  a  farm  paper.  Every¬ 
body  likes  it.  It  is  worth  money 
to  you.  Now,  attention  ! 

YOU  get  up  a  club  (big 
or  little)  for  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  and  Mr.  Atkinson 
will  send  you  the  Farm  Jour¬ 
nal  two  years  for  35  cents. 
-Or,  if  you  prefer  it,  he  will 
send  it  three  months  free  with 
the  club.  If  you  would  like 
to  see  Farm  Journal,  and 
know  how  good  it  is,  write  to 
Mr.  Atkinson,  and  tell  him 
you  are  a  subscriber  of  The 
Rural  New-Yorker,  and  he 
will  send  you  Farm  Journal 
two  months  free. 

This  is  in  addition  to  any  premiums  offered  by  The 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

Remember  that 

IT  K  (Mr.  Atkinson)  offers 
to  pay  the  State,  County, 
School  and  Road  Taxes  (under 
$100)  for  the  one  who  sends 
the  largest  club  for  his  paper. 

Wilmer  Atkinson,  Philadelphia. 


CURRANT 

HEADQUARTERS. 


GRAPES 


BEST  &  CHEAPES1 

m  1  1—111  n  a  n  C"  C?  Esther,  Rock  wood,  Eaton,  Moyer  and  all  others  New  and  Old.  SMALL 

NEW  GRAPES  EllUlis.  Catalogue  Free.  CEO.S.  JOSSELYN,  FREOONIA,  N.  Y. 


DO  YOU  KNOW 


That  we  can  furnish  you  with 
two  of  the  best  Agricultural,  Live 
***l~**'^~*  Stock  and  Family  Journals  in 
America  for  only  $2.25.  We  have  made  arrangements  with  the  publishers  of 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  to  furnish  their  paper  with  ours,  THE  OHIO 
FARMER,  both  one  year  for  only  $2.25.  The  Farmer  has  been  published  45  years, 
and  is  at  the  head  of  agricultural  journalism.  It  answers  all  questions  of  law,  and 
those  pertaining  to  ailments  of  whatever  nature  among  animals  free. 

Sample  Copies  Free  to  Address  OHIO  FARMER, 

all  Applicants.  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Farmers!  v  Farmers! 

Every  Farmer  Financially  Interested. 

EVERY7  STEER,  SHEEP  AND  HOG,  that  goes  to  the  Eastern  markets  or  the 
Export  Trade,  likewise  EVERY  BUSHEL  OF  GRAIN  or  other  farm  produce 
passes  through 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y.,  or  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

For  fifteen  years  there  has  been  published  at  Pittsburgh  a  weekly  live  stock 
and  agricultural  paper  giving  SPECIAL  ATTENTION  TO  LIVE  STOCK  AND 
FARM  PRODUCT  MARKETS.  Thousands  take  it  for  these  reports  alone. 

A  BUFFALO  EDITION 

of  this  paper  has  been  established  giving  particular  attention  to  the  BUFFALO 
STOCK  MARKETS,  together  with  the  latest  telegraphic  reports  from  NEW  YORK, 
PHILADELPHIA  and  PITTSBURGH.  Also  from  CHICAGO,  ST.  LOUIS,  KANSAS 
CITY  and  other  Western  centers.  SPECIAL  REPORTS  FROM  CHICAGO. 

This  Week’s  Prices.  Next  Week’s  Supplies. 

The  most  complete  Farm  and  Live  Stock  Paper  in  the  world.  You  can  have 
either  the  BUFFALO  EDITION  or  PITTSBURGH  EDITION  of  the 

NATIONAL  STOCKMAN  AND  FARMER 

24  pages  every  week  in  the  year.  Single  subscriptions  $1.50  per  year.  In  clubs  of 
five  $1.00  per  year.  $4,000  CASH  TO  CLUB  RAISERS  THIS  YEAR.  Send  for  a 
copy  and  examine  its  various  departments  of  live  stock  and  agriculture. 

JggT  ANY  ONE  OF  THEM  WORTH  THE  PRICE  OF  THE  PAPER. 

The  National  Stockman  and  Farmer, 

PITTSBURGH,  PA.,  or  BUFFALO,  NEW  YORK. 
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EUREKA  _ 

-  THE  HOME  OF  THE  — 

Shropshires 


HONEY. 

White  clover,  1  lb.  bxs.,  per  lb . 13  @14 

2  lb.  bxes.,  per  lb . 12  @13 

Poor,  per  lb .  9  @11 

Buckwheat,  1  lb.  bxs.,  per  lb .  9  @10 

Buckwheat,  2  lb.  bxs.,  per  lb .  9  @9 

Extracted,  per  lb . 1  @7)4 

Extracted  Southern,  per  gallon . . . f>0  @70 

HOPS. 

N.  Y.  State,  1891,  choice . 21  @22 

Fair  to  prime . 18  @20 

Common . 10  @17 

N.  Y.  State,  1890,  choice . 10  @17 

Good  to  prime . 14  @15 

Old  olds .  4  @  5 

California,  1891 . t8  @22 

California,  1890 . 16  @17 

Pacific  Coast,  old  olds .  4  @6 

Bavarian . 42  @44 

Bohemian . 45  @47 

A  mark,  &c . 40  @42 

POULTRY -LIVE. 

Spring  chickens,  local,  per  lb .  9  @10 

Spring  chickens, Western  and  South’n,  per  lb  8  @  9)4 

Fowls,  State,  Penn,  and  Jersey,  per  lb . 9  @  9)4 

Fowls,  Western  and  Southern,  per  lb . 9  @  9)4 

Roosters,  mixed,  per  lb . 5)4@  6 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb . 9  @11 

Ducks,  N.  Y.,  N.  J.  and  Penn.,  per  pair . 65  @  75 

Ducks,  Western,  per  pair . 00  @  75 

Geese,  Western,  per  pair . t  15@1  40 

POULTRY— DRESSED. 

DRY  PACKED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys,  Jersey,  per  lb . 13  @14 

Delaware  and  Maryland,  dry  picked . 13  @14 

State  and  Pennsylvania,  choice,  per  lb  . .13  @14 

Western,  choice,  per  lb . 12  @13 

Western,  inferior,  per  lb .  8  @10 

Philadelphia  chickens,  fancy  broilers,  per  lb. 18  @20 

Chickens,  fancy  roasting,  per  lb . 15  @16 

Special  chickens,  fair  to  good . 12  @14 

Chickens,  Jersey,  good  to  choice . 12  @12)4 

State  and  Pennsylvania .  9  @11 

Western . 9  @10 

Chickens  and  fowls  mixed  State  and  Penn. .  9  @10 

Western .  8  @  9 

Western  inferior .  5  @  7 

Ducks,  Jersey  choice . 12  @15 

Eastern . 14  @15 

State  and  Pennsylvania . II  @13 

Western .  7  @12 

Geese,  Eastern,  per  lb . . . 12  @13 

Jersey  and  Maryland . 12  @13 

Western . .  6  @8 

ICED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys,  dry  picked,  young  choice,  per  lb...  13  @14 

Scalded,  young  choice . 12  @13 

Young,  poor  to  fair .  8  @10 

Western  chickens,  dry-picked,  choice, .  9  @10 

Chickens,  scalded,  choice . 8  ©  9 

Chickens,  poor  to  fair . 5  @7 

Fowls,  Western,  dry-picked,  prime .  8  @9 

Western,  scalded,  prime .  7J4@  8 

Western,  poor  to  fair .  5  @  7 

Old  Roosters . * . —  @6 

Ducks,  Western .  7  @10 

Geese,  Western,  per  lb.....  .  0  @  8 

MEATS  AND  STOCK. 

Live  veal  calves,  prime,  per  lb .  7)4®  8 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb .  6)i£@  7M 

Common  to  medium,  per  lb .  5  @6 

Live  calves,  Western,  per  lb .  2)4®  3 

Live  calves,  grassers,  per  lb .  2  @  2)4 

Calves,  dressed,  near-by,  choice . 10  @ — 

Country  dressed,  prime .  9  @9)4 

Country  dressed,  medium  to  good .  7  @  8)4 

Country  dressed,  common .  5  @6 

Country  dressed,  small,  per  lb .  4  @5 

Dressed  grassers,  per  lb .  3  @5 

Lambs,  alive,  good  to  prime,  per  lb .  5 )4@  0 

Lambs,  alive,  fair  to  good,  per  lb . . . . .  4  @  5)4 

Sheep,  alive,  good  to  prime,  per  lb .  4%®  5 

Sheep,  alive,  poor  to  fair,  per  lb .  3)4@  4)4 

Hogs,  upper  Jersey,  dressed,  light,  per  lb _ 5)4®  6 

Lower  Jersey,  dressed,  light,  per  lb .  5  @5)4 

Country  dressed,  medium,  per  lb .  4)4@  5)4 

Country  dressed,  heavy .  4  @4)4 

•  POTATOES. 

Michigan  Rose  and  Hebron,  per  180  lbs _ $1  26@  1  37 

State  Rose,  per  180  lbs .  1  25@  1  37 

Hebron,  per  180  lbs .  1  25®  1  37 

Burbank,  per  180  lbs .  1  25@ - 

Peerless,  per  180  lbs . . @  1  25 

Fair  to  good,  per  180  lbs .  1  00@  1  12 

Jersey  Burbank,  in  bulk,  per  bbl .  1  00®  1  25 

Jersey  Peerless  and  Blush,  in  bulk, per  bbl.  1  00®  1  12 

Sweets,  South  Jersey,  fancy,  per  bbl .  2  00@  3  00 

Jersey,  fair  to  good,  per  bbl .  1  25®  1  75 

Virginia,  yellow,  per  bbl .  75@  1  00 

VEGETABLES. 

Cucumbers,  Fla.,  per  crate . $1  50@  3  00 

Cauliflower,  prime,  per  bbl .  2  00@  3  00 

Cauliflower,  inferior,  per  bbl .  75@  1  50 

Celery,  Michigan,  per  dozen  roots : . . . .  10®  25 

Celery,  L.  I.  and  Jersey,  per  doz.  bunches.  75®  1  25 

Egg-plant,  Florida,  per  bbl .  2  50@  5  00 

Kale,  Norfolk,  per  bbl .  50®  75 

Onions,  Conn,  white,  per  bbl .  4  00®  5  50 

Conn,  red,  per  bbl .  2  00® - 

Conn,  yellow,  per  bbl .  2  25@  2  50 

Orange  Co.,  red.  per  bbl .  1  50®  2  00 

Orange  Co.,  yellow,  per  bbl .  2  00@  2  25 

String  beans,  Southern  green,  per  crate  ...  1  00®  2  50 

Spinach,  Norfolk,  per  bbl .  50®  1  00 

Tomatoes,  Fla.,  per  crate .  2  00@  3  00 

Turnips,  Canada  Russia,  per  bbl .  05@  75 


THE  HOME  OF  THE 


MADE  ONLY  BY 

PORTER  BLANCHARD'S  SONS  GO. 


Now  located  at  NASHUA,  N.  H. 

MflfT  A  T  Factory  and  Family  Churns  and 

N*  mWmm MmUi  Butter  Workers,  Butter  Packages, 
Molds,  Carriers,  Milk  Testers,  Thermometers, 
&c.,  &c.,  &c.  We  make  or  furnish  everything 
needed  in  a  Butter  Factory  or  Family  Dairy.  • 


Green  peas,  1891,  bbls.,  per  bush . - 

Green  peas,  1891,  bags,  per  bush . - 

Green  peas,  Scotch,  1891,  bushel . 1  1 

BUTTER. 

STATE  AND  PENN. 

Creamery  fall  made  tubs  best . 

Seconds  to  firsts . 

Penn,  extra .  . 

Half  firkin  tubs— 

Fresh  extras . 

Firsts  . 

Seconds . . 

Welsh  tubs— 

Fresh  extras . 

Firsts  . 

Seconds  . 

Dairy  tubs  thirds . 

Entire  dairies— 

Extras . 

Firsts . . . 

Seconds . 

Firkins  extras . - . 

First . 

Seconds . . . 

WESTERNS. 

Creamery — 

Elgin  extras . . 

Other  Western  extras . 

Firsts . . . 

Seconds  . 

Thirds . 

June  extra . 

Firsts . «■ . . . 

Seconds . . 

Imitation  creamery— 

Firsts  . 

Seconds  . 

Thirds . 

Dairy  firsts . 

Seconds  . 

Thirds . 

Factory  fresh  Iowa,  etc.,  extra . 

Ind.,  etc.,  firsts . 

Seconds  . 

Fourths  to  thirds . 

Rolls  fresh  extra . 

Seconds  to  firsts . 

CHEESE. 

State  factory,  full  cream— 

Fancy . . . . 

Choice . 

Good  to  prime . 

Fair  to  good . . . 

Common . 

Skims  small  line . 

Skims  large  choice . 

Light  skims  fair  to  good . 

Light  skims  poor . 

Skims . 

Pennsylvania  8kim3 . 

EGGS. 

N.  Y.  State  and  Penn,  new  laid  per  doz... 

Western  fresh  gathered  choice . 

Western  fresh  gathered,  fair  to  prime - 

Southern  fresh  gathered . 

Canada  held  fresh  prime . 

Western  ice-house  fall  packed . 

Western  ice-house  early  packed . 

Limed  eggs  Canada  choice . 

Limed  eggs  Western  choice . 

FRUITS— GREEN. 

Apples,  Snow,  per  bbl . 

Spitz,  per  bbl . 

King,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 

Baldwin,  State,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 

Baldwin,  Up-R.,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 

Baldwin,  poor,  per  bbl . 

Greening,  State,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 

Greening,  Up-R.,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 

Greening,  poor,  per  bbl . 

Cranberries,  fancy  black,  per  bbl . 

Cape  Cod,  fair  to  good,  per  bbl . 

Cape  Cod,  soft,  per  bbl . 

Cape  Cod,  dark,  per  crate . 

Cape  Cod,  light,  per  crate . 

Jersey,  per  crate . 

Grapes,  Western  N.  Y.,  Catawba,  o  lb  bsk 
Grapes,  Western  N.  Y.  Concord,  5  lb  bsk.. 

Oranges,  Fla.,  bright,  straight  lines . 

Bright,  176@200,  per  box . 

Bright,  226® 250,  per  box . 

Bright,  126@150,  per  box . 

Russet,  prime,  per  box . 

Inferior,  per  box . 

Tangerines,  Fla.,  per  box . 

Mandarins,  Fla.,  per  box — . 

FRUITS— DOMESTIC  DRIED. 

Apples,  evaporated,  1891,  fancy . 

Evaporated,  1891,  choice . 

Evaporated,  1891,  prime... . 

Evaporated,  1891,  common  to  fair . 

Southern  sliced,  1891,  fancy . 

Southern  sliced,  1891,  prime . 

Southern  sliced,  1891,  common  to  fair. 

Ohio  and  Michigan,  quarters,  1891 - 

State  and  coarse  cut,  1891 . 

Southern  coarse  cut,  1891 . 

chopped,  1891 . 

Cores  and  skins,  1891 . 

Peaches,  Del.,  peeled  fancy . 

N.  C.  peeled,  fancy . 

N.  C.  peeled,  choice . 

Southern  peeled,  common  to  prime.. 

Raspberries,  1891,  evaporated . 

1891,  sun-dried . 

Blackberries,  1891,  per  lb . 

Huckleberries,  1891,  per  lb . 

Cherries,  1891 . 

Apricots,  Cal.,  1891,  per  lb . 

GAME. 

Quail,  prime,  per  doz . 

Quail,  fair  to  good . 

Partridges,  prime,  near-by,  per  pair . 

Western,  undrawn,  prime . 

Western  wet  and  drawn . 

Grouse,  dark,  prime,  per  pair . . . 

Grouse,  pin-tail,  prime . 

Wild  ducks,  H.  de  G.  Canvas,  per  pair. . . 

Western  Canvas,  per  pair . 

H.  de  G.  Red  head,  per  pair . 

Western  Red  head,  per  pair . 

Mallard,  per  pair . 

Teal,  blue  wing,  per  pair . 

Teal,  green  wing . 

Common,  per  pair . 

Rabbits,  per  pair . 

Jack  Rabbits,  per  pair . 

Hares,  Western,  per  pair . 

Tame  Squabs,  white,  per  doz . 

Tame  Squabs,  dark  and  poor,  per  doz  . . . 
Live  Pigeons,  per  pair . 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay,  No.  1,  per  100  ibs . 

No.  2,  per  100  lbs . 

Shipping,  per  100  lbs . 

Clover,  mixed,  per  100  lbs . 

Clover,  per  100  lbs . . 

Hay,  salt,  per  100  lbs .  . 

Straw,  Long  Rye,  per  100  lbs . 

Straw, 'Short  Rye,  per  100  lbs . 

Straw,  Oat,  per  lOOlbs . 

Straw, |Wheat,  per  100  lbs. . 


Green  Bone  Cutter,  Best  and 
Cheapest,  only  $10.00. 

fS]  Little  Giant  Clover  Cotter, 

^  M-l  1L  only  $3.00. 
t  Buff  Leghorns,  Indian  Games 

and  leading  varieties  of  fowls. 

-  '■  e  Send  Stamp  for  Circulars. 

WEBSTER  A  H  ANNUM,  Cazenovla,  N.  Y..U.S  A. 
(Members  Buff  Leghorn  Club.) 


.25  @26 
.20  @24 
@28)4 


SPECIAL  PRICES  on  rams  for  the  next  thirty  days 
to  make  room  for  a 

NEW  IMPORTATION. 

A  very  fine  stock  still  unbroken  to  select  from. 

Send  for 

75-PAGE  CATALOGUE, 

also  for  prices.  Ask  for  prices  on  ewes. 

F.  M.  COLLIN,  Benton  Center,  N.  Y.,  is  our  Eastern 
representative. 

J.  S.  &  W.  C.  CROSBY, 

GREENVILLE,  MICH. 


UAVK  YOUR  HORSE  AND  SAVE  YOUR  MONEY, 
io  One  bottle  of  Wilson’s  Spavin  Cure  removes 
permanently  bone  spavin,  splint  or  curb.  No  blemish. 
Cure  guaranteed.  Horses  examined  and  taken  for 
treatment.  No  charge  should  we  fail  to  cure.  Send 
for  circular.  NAYLOR  &  ROBBINS,  107  Duane 
Street,  New  York. 


For  Sale— 75  Poland  Chinas 


April,  May  and  July  Pigs  of  1891.  Pairs  and  trios 
not  akin.  Four  stock  boars  from  one  to  four  years 
old,  all  eligible  to  record  In  O.  P.  C.  R.  For  particu¬ 
lars  and  prices  address  E.  S.  GILLETT,  Ravenna,  O.  l 


.22  @24 
.18  @20 
.17  @— 
.20  @22 
.17  @19 
.16  @16)4 
.21  @22 
.18  @20 
.16)4®  17 
.  14)4@16 
.20  @21 
.16  @19 


Of  DAIRY  SHORT-HORNS.  Never  beaten  in  public 
tests,  S.  SPENCER  &  SON,  Klantone,  N.  Y. 


*cOT8WOLD^'  OXFORD  DOWN, 

SHROPSHIRE  and  MERINO  SHEEP  and 
LAMBS  of  the  ry  best  blood  obtainable-  An  extra 
good  lot  of  Lambs  of  all  breeds ;  also  a  few  good 
Yearlings,  some  of  which  are  prize  winners,  write 
at  once  for  prices  and  full  particulars. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  Philadelphia, 


FOR  SALE  to  prevent  Inbreeding,  handsomely 
marked,  three-year-old  Holstein-Frleslan  Bull, 
Jamaica’s  Coronet;  Sire  Ethelka’s  Coronet;  Dam 
Jamaica,  No.  1336,  who  gave  112  pounds  and  2  ounces 
of  milk  In  one  day,  and  19,546  pounds  In  one  year. 
CHARLES  R.  DUFF,  Manager  of  Houghton  Farm, 
Mountainvllle,  N.  Y. 


11  @11)4 
urnmm 
io'a  mm 

9)4@10 

,  m®  9  % 
.  8)4@  9)4 
.  7)4®  8 
.  6)4®  7 
.  4  )4@  6 
.  2)4®  4 
.3  @3)4 


u  _,e  Co.,  Dundee, 
SSees  Mention 


.28  @29 
.26  @27)4 
.23  @25 
.20  @27 
.18  @20 
.20  @— 
.16  @18 
.16  @17)4 
.17  @17)4 


Our  herd  has  been  bred  from  the  best  strains  of  Ohio 
and  Illinois.  Herd  headed  by  Red  Cloud  2487,  assisted 
by  Hoosler  Boy  2899  and  other  sires.  Stock  in  fine 
condition.  Prices  reasonable.  Write  for  wanks.  We 
can  please  you.  (Will  give  a  year’s  subscription  to 
Tine  Rural  New-Yorker  to  each  purchaser.) 

JA8.  D.  KIGER  A  SON 

Box  120,  Charlestown,  Tnd. 


THE  EMPIRE  DAIRY  FEED  GO 


THEY’LL  DO  THE  REST. 

Rapid  HARNESS  RENDERS. 

WILL  MEND 

Any  Harness,  Halter  or  Strap  in  less  time, 
vnd  do  the  work  better  than  any  Hameii 
maker  can,  AND 

C05TS  ONLY  HALE  A  CENT 

Sold  by  Grocers  and  Hardware  Dealers.  Cost 
only  25c  per  box  of  one  gross  (three  sizes.) 


FINE  SEA  SHELLS 


Feeding  Animals 


BUFFALO  SPECIALTY  MF6.  CO. 


BUFFALO.  N.  Y, 


In  Ten  Foreign  Countries 
A  comb  that  combines  the  strength  of  metal  with  th< 
elasticity  of  a  brush.  Efficient,  humane,  conveniem 
and  durable.  Descriptive  circulars  on  application 
Bend  150c  for  sample  by  mall,  if  not  sold  bv  yourdealei 

SPRING  CURRY  COMB  00.  South  Bend.  Ind 


Catalogue  for  1892  Just  Issued. 

ISAAC  V.  BAKER,  JR.,  Comstock’s,  N.  Y. 


CLEVELAND  BAYS 


$1  25@1 
75@1  00 

- @1  00 

70@  75 
50@  65 
1  25@1  35 

1  12@1  25 
5  00@  600 
3  00@5  00 

2  00@3  00 

1  00f"  2  50 
60@  75 
40@  50 
25@  30 
20®  25 
10@  15 
70®  80 
10@  20 

2  50@3  00 
1  50@2  00 

25@  35 


Oar  1891  Importation  gives  us  a  large  stable  of  the  best  Coach  Horses,  we  can  either 
import  or  raise  These  are  the  best  general  purpose  horses,  and  average  best  profits. 
We  guarantee  every  horse  sonnd,  reliable  breeders.  See  our  list  of  winnings  at  the 
great  Shows.  We  have  the  best. 

Send  (or  Catalogne  and  particulars. 

CLEVELAND  BAY  HORSE  COMPANY,  PAW  PAW,  MICH. 


Sired  by  the  great  bull  Bunker  9025,  and 
out  of  a  tested  cow.  First  check  for  $50 
takes  him.  Express  prepaid. 

T.  It.  PROCTOR,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


Lakeside  Stock  Farm 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


The  Greatest  Possible  Quantity, 

Of  the  best  Possible  Quality, 

For  the  Least  Possible  Money, 


FRENCH  COACH  .—The  evenest,  best  colored,  finest  bred  of  any  importation  yet. 

TROTTING  BRED  HORSES.  —Fine  representatives  of  several  of  the  most  noted  trotting  strains 
including  descendants  of  “  Electioneer,”  “  George  Wilkes,”  “  Alcazar,”  “  Whips,”  “  Administrator.”  etc. 
CLYDESDALES.  —The  largest  and  most  noted  stud  in  the  Eastern  States. 

PERCHERONS.  —4  fine  stock  of  the  various  ages. 

4iso  the  Celebrated  Herd  of  Milk  and  Butter  Producing  Holstein-Friesians. 

BERKSHIRE  AND  CHESHIRE  SWINE. 

Separate  Catalogue*  of  Horses  and  Cattle  sent  on  application.  Mention  this  paper  when  writing 


is  the  plan  upon  which  the  DAISY  Implements  are 
made.  Our  line  now  embraces  Garden  Plows,  Wheel 
Hoes,  Garden  Seed  Drills,  Hand  Carts,  Strawberry- 
Vine  Trimmers,  Grass  Edgers,  Lawn  Mowers,  Horse 
Hoes  and  Spraying  Pumps.  In  addition  to  complete 
descriptions  of  these  goods,  our  catalogue  contains  an 
extended  practical  treatise  upon  spraying  to  protect 
crops,  that  is  very  valuable.  Sent  free  upon  request, 
if  The  Rural  New-Yokker  is  mentioned.  THE 
DAISY  IMPLEMENT  CO.,  Pleasant  Lake,  Ind. 


52  FIRST  PREMIUMS  - 

IQPlHTIa 

LARGE  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  FREE 

prairie  State  Incubator  co. 

HOMER  CITY,  PA. 

4 
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Eye  Winkers. 

The  following  verses  come  to  us  from  a  good  friend 
In  Maine,  who  writes  :  “  The  foundation  of  all  good 
In  this  world  Is  a  good  home.  My  home-maker  Is 
gone— the  wife  and  mother— and  I  am  left  desolate  In 
this  broken  home,  after  It  had  been  graced  by  her 
presence  for  almost  a  quarter  of  a  century.”  We 
print  them  without  change  : 

A  Little  Family  of  Three. 

On  a  little  farm,  In  a  little  old  house, 

In  the  shade  of  a  maple  tree, 

Was  as  happy  a  home  as  e'er  was  seen 
Of  a  little  family  of  three. 

Joyous  our  lot  on  this  sacred  spot, 

The  mother,  the  boy  and  me, 

As  we  walked  life’s  way  together  there. 

Our  little  family  of  three. 

My  boy  Is  out  In  the  wide,  wide  world, 

To  ride  on  life’s  rough  sea  ; 

A  cloud  hangs  o’er  this  once  bright  home. 

Of  this  little  family  of  three. 

For  the  mother  Is  gone  on  a  journey  long 
Will  ne'er  come  back  to  me  ; 

I’m  all  that's  left  In  the  little  old  house 
Of  the  little  family  of  three. 

They  say  she  has  gone  to  another  home, 

A  fairer  home  to  be, 

Where  we  shall  meet  and  always  live  — 

Our  little  family  of  three. 

God’s  ways  are  right— He  makes  darkness  light. 

And  will  lead  my  boy  and  me 
To  that  sweeter  home  the  mother'll  make 
For  our  little  family  of  three. 

One  of  our  friends  up  in  Wisconsin  says  about  the 
It.  N.-Y.  No.  2  Potato:  “  I  never  had  such  large  pota¬ 
toes.  Hots  of  them  would  weigh  over  two  pounds 
apiece,  and  all  were  smooth  and  sound:  but  the  best 
of  all  Is  their  good  quality  when  cooked.  They  are 
No.  1  Instead  of  No.  2.  All  the  other  seeds  I  received 
from  The  Rural  did  remarkably  well,  and  my  little 
four-year-old  boy  would  say  when  eating  the  melons, 
“  The  RURAL  New-Yorker  Is  an  awful  good  man.” 

8ome  of  our  readers  have  been  complaining  of  too 
much  wet  this  season.  They  should  have  evened 
things  up  with  the  folks  In  Polk  County,  Wls.  There 
they  had  practically  no  rain  at  all;  but  they  had  frost 
every  month  in  the  summer.  And,  In  addition, 
“The  forest  tires  were  terrific,  destroying  hundreds 
of  acres  of  good  pine  and  burning  the  swamps  and 
marshes  to  the  depth  of  four  feet  or  more  in  many 
places,  and  doing  an  immense  amount  of  damage  to 
fences  and  buildings,  and  burning  a  good  deal  of  wild 
hay  on  the  marshes." 

An  Oregon-bred  stallion  eight  years  old  lately  ex¬ 
hibited  in  this  city  has  a  fortune  in  his  hair.  His 
mane  Is  14  feet,  foretop  9  and  tall  12  feet  long. 
The  mane  and  tall  have  grown  two  feet  In  the 
past  two  years.  The  hair  is  carefully  washed 
out  each  day  with  cold  water.  Before  he  Is  placed 
in  his  stall  the  hair  is  drawn  out  and  divided  Into 
several  thick  strands.  From  his  mane  four  such 
strands  are  made.  Each  strand  Is  then  tied  around 
once  every  six  Inches  about  to  the  end.  It  Is  then 
rolled  up  and  put  Into  a  bag.  For  his  mane  and  fore¬ 
top  alone  live  bags  are  required. 

At  a  recent  dinner  in  this  city,  a  turkey  was  served 
that  had  been  kept  frozen  for  10  years.  The  diners 
reported  that  “the  fowl  was  perfect  In  shape,  and 
without  taint  of  any  sort,  but  its  meat  was  utterly 
tasteless  and  void  of  all  the  flavor  and  juices  proper 
to  a  well  roasted  turkey.  The  fat  and  juices  had 
entirely  disappeared,  leaving  only  bone  and  muscular 
fiber.”  It  is  concluded  that  while  long  freezing 
arrests  decay,  it  does  not  entirely  prevent,  evapora¬ 
tion  or  drying. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  wishes  that  Dr.  Salmon  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Department  and  Dr.  Billings  of  Nebraska, 
would  stop  their  childish  discussion  and  “  get  to¬ 
gether.”  For  years  Dr.  Billings  attacked  Dr.  Salmon 
In  the  most  intemperate  language.  We  admired  the 
latter  for  the  dignity  of  his  printed  replies.  Now, 
however,  the  bulletins  of  the  Department  are  attack¬ 
ing  Dr.  Billings  In  a  silly  and  childish  tone,  which 
will  hurt  the  Department.  It  is  all  about  Inocula¬ 
tion  for  swine  plague.  We  are  Informed  that  a  test 
of  the  two  methods  Is  now  being  made  In  Illinois, 
which,  we  are  told,  Indicates  a  victory  for  the  Depart¬ 
ment.  We  suppose  Dr.  Billings  will  dispute  this. 

For  some  time  past  the  papers  have  contained 
statements  to  the  effect  that  Florida  farmers  are 
growing  roots  of  the  Calla  Lily  for  food.  This  root 
Is  “  destined  to  supplant  the  potato”  they  said.  The 
Florida  Agriculturist  says:  “There  Is  at  least  one 
case  on  record  of  a  child  being  violently  poisoned 
from  eating  a  piece  of  a  Calla  Lily  leaf  stem,  and  it 
was  saved  from  death  only  by  the  prompt  summon¬ 
ing  of  a  physician,  and  an  attempt  to  eat  the  roots  of 
this  highly  ornamental  plant  would  very  likely  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  serious  results.  It  Is  a  common  ornamental 
plant  both  South  and  North,  and  some  people  use  It 
as  food,  but  when  it  supplants  the  “mealy  Murphy” 
we  shall  expect  to  see  the  light  of  old  Sol  supplanted 
by  that  of  the  primitive  tallow  dip.” 

Poultry  Yard. 

A  New  Jersey  Hen  House. 


reach  until  feeding  time  comes  again. 
The  house  is  for  several  flocks  of  20  or  25 
chicks,  to  be  partitioned  off  at  intervals 
of  about  seven  feet.  I  would  have  a 
window  for  each  pen  of  chicks ;  if  the 
windows  and  roosts  are  on  alternate  sides 
the  house  will  be  well  lit  and  no  chicks 
will  roost  in  front  of  the  windows.  I 
would  change  the  yard  from  one  side  of 
the  house  to  the  other  every  year  and 
have  my  garden  in  the  old  yard.  For  lice 
1  would  get  a  spraying  outfit  and  soak 
the  inside  of  the  house  with  kerosene. 
It  gives  the  lice  fits.  For  oyster  shells 
place  a  tin  pan  on  the  side  about  one  foot 
from  the  floor.  Hang  two,  three  or  'our 


feet  of  old  stove-pipe  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
above  the  bottom  of  the  pan.  A  nail 
driven  through  the  top  will  hold  it.  Fill 
the  pipe  with  the  ground  shells  and  they 
will  come  down  as  fast  as  eaten.  To  clean 
the  house  run  a  wheelbarrow  in  the  hall 
and  use  a  basket  to  gather  the  droppings. 

T.  w. 

Hen  Comforts  Considered. 

We  must  keep  watch  of  poultry  lice ; 
for  although  the  weather  has  become 
colder  yet  the  activity  of  these  pests  is  by 
no  means  lessened.  Prepare  a  good  dust 
bath  of  dry,  sifted  coal  ashes,  dry  loam 
or  muck,  and  give  the  fowls  access  to  it, 
and  they  will  rid  themselves  of  the  gray 
body  lice,  without  trouble  to  any  one. 
There  is  another  species  of  parasite, 
however,  that  is  far  more  troublesome. 
These  are  popularly  called  the  “  red 
mites.”  In  the  day  time  these  blood¬ 
thirsty  creatures  remain  concealed  in 
cracks  and  crevices  upon  or  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  the  roosts,  and  run  up  the 
fowls’  legs  and  feast  on  their  bodies  dur¬ 
ing  the  night.  Kerosene,  coal  oil  and  coal 
tar  are  the  best  remedies  in  this  case. 
Take  a  small  brush  and  thoroughly  paint 
the  roosts,  together  with  their  bearings, 
with  one  of  the  above-named  substances, 
and  repeat  the  “  dose  ”  as  often  as  once  a 
week  or  fortnight:  for  parasites  of  this 
class  are  especially  noted  for  their  tena¬ 
cious  hold  on  life. 

The  mistake  into  which  poultry  keep¬ 
ers  will  be  most  prone  to  fall  in  feeding 
their  fowls  this  winter  will  be  neglect  to 
provide  sufficient  variety.  A  grain  diet 
must  not  be  too  closely  followed.  Cab¬ 
bages,  potatoes,  turnips,  etc.,  are  juicy 
and  succulent,  giving  tone  to  the  system, 
and  greatly  assisting  the  digestion  of  the 
more  solid  substances  which  figure  in  the 
bill  of  fare  of  poultry.  Beyond  a  doubt, 
the  best  animal  food  for  laying  hens  is 
fresh,  raw  meat  or  butchers’  bones  finely 
cut.  Here  we  get  all  the  nutritious  ani¬ 
mal  juices  entire  ;  whereas,  after  they 
have  been  boiled,  much  of  their  virtue 
has  departed.  Don’t  forget  to  scatter  a 
layer  of  leaves  over  the  floor  of  the  poul¬ 
try  house.  This  will  keep  the  fowls’  feet 
warm,  and,  if  oats  are  mixed  in,  the 
birds  will  delight  to  scratch  for  the  hid¬ 
den  morsels,  and  will  thus  be  induced  to 
take  the  exercise  which  is  so  essential  to 


stead  of  giving  plenty  of  corn,  she  should 
feed  but  little  clear  corn,  and  in  the 
morning  give  a  warm  feed  composed  of 
one  part  each  of  corn,  oats,  barley  and 
wheat  ground  together,  and  mixed  very 
thick  with  boiling  water,  and  allowed  to 
stand  overnight,  and  be  cooked  in  its  own 
steam;  it  will  be  ready  for  the  hens 
as  soon  as  they  can  see  to  leave  the 
roosts.  Only  what  they  will  eat  up 
clean  in  about  20  minutes  should  be 
fed.  Let  the  rest  of  the  feed  through 
the  day  be  composed  of  small  grains 
and  cracked  corn  scattered  in  cut 
hay,  chaff  or  leaves — any  thing  to  keep 
the  hen  busy.  I  think  the  result  will  be 
much  better  than  when  the  fowls  are  fed 
on  plenty  of  corn  and  water.  Plenty  of 
milk  is  also  a  great  addition  to  their  ra¬ 
tion  for  egg  production.  ,  w.  c.  8. 


Ducks  and  Potato  Beetles. — On  page 
523  we  gave  an  account  of  some  Kansas 
ducks  that  got  into  the  habit  of  feasting 
on  potato  beetles  for  breakfast  every 
morning.  This  pleasing  occupation  gave 
lots  of  fun  to  the  ducks,  and  made  the 
potato  vines  proud  of  themselves.  Now 
comes  a  Maine  man  who  says  in  Insect 
Life  :  “  Here  is  a  little  experience  of  last 
year  in  my  garden,  where  I  had  a  small 
patch  of  potatoes.  To  this  patch  my  two 
ducks  and  one  drake  were  very  partial 
and  not  one  of  the  Philistines  (bugs) 
could  be  found.  We  thought  they  had 
left  for  better  clover  feed,  but  on  reading 
the  article  about  those  Kansas  ducks  my 
experience  affords  another  proof  of  the 
ducks’  usefulness  in  that  field  of  labor  or 
direction.”  We  know  that  there  are  ducks 
in  the  world  that  will  not  eat  beetles — or 
at  least  do  not  “  hanker  after  them.”  If 
some  poultry  keeper  will  go  ahead  and 
breed  this  “bug  eating  propensity”  into 
a  race  of  ducks,  so  that  they  will  run  for 
the  beetles  without  being  told,  he  will 
win  a  deserved  fortune  and  the  thanks  of 
his  fellow-men. 

Poultry  receipts  in  Western  New 
York  were  not  heavy  for  the  Christmas 
market;  but  the  birds  were,  for  the  most 
part,  in  good  condition.  The  ruling  price 
for  turkeys  was  12  cents,  though  13  was 
offered  for  some  choice  flocks.  Chickens 
drawn  for  the  home  market  brought  12 
cents.  Grain  was  so  scarce  and  high  last 
spring  that  comparatively  little  poultry 
was  raised  in  this  section.  The  season 
was  unusually  favorable,  however,  and 
the  standard  of  excellence  is  higher  than 
usual.  It  is  quite  probable  that  another 
year  will  see  the  poultry  business  over¬ 
done.  The  average  price  of  eggs  was 
much  better  during  the  summer  than  has 
been  the  case  for  many  years. 

s.  a.  little. 


THE  NEW 

Potato  Culture. 

By  ELBERT  S.  CARMAN. 

Editor  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Originator  of  the  Foremost  of  Potatoes— Rural  New 
Yorker  No.  2. 

This  book  gives  the  result  of  15  years'  experiment 
work  on  the  Rural  Grounds. 

How  to  increase  the  crop  without  corre¬ 
sponding:  cost  of  production.  Manures 
and  Fertilizers.  The  Soil.  Depth  of 
Planting:.  Seed.  Culture.  The  Rural 
Trench  System.  Varieties,  etc.,  etc. 

Nothing  old  and  worn-out  about  this 
book.  It  treats  of  new  and  profitable 
methods,  in  fact  of  The  NEW  Potato  Cul¬ 
ture.  It  is  respectfully  submitted  that 
these  experiments  at  the  Rural  Grounds, 
have,  directly  and  indirectly,  thrown 
more  light  upon  the  various  problems  in¬ 
volved  in  successful  potato  culture,  thaD 
any  other  experiments  which  have  been 
carried  on  in  America. 

Price,  Cloth,  75  Cents;  Paper,  40  Cents. 

BIND  YOUR 
PAPERS 

A  Handy  Binder  that  will  hold 
compactly  and  conveniently  fifty- 
two  numbers  of  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  will  be  sent  by  mall  on 
receipt  of  75  cents. 


How  to  Propagate  over  2,000  varieties  of 
shrubs,  trees  and  herbaceous  or  soft- 
stemmed  plants :  the  process  for 
each  being  fully  described. 

All  this  and  much  more  is  fully  told  in 

The  Nursery  Book. 

A  new  book,  by  L.  H.  Bailey,  assisted 
by  several  of  the  most  skillful  propaga¬ 
tors  in  the  world.  In  fact,  it  is  a  care¬ 
ful  compendium  of  the  best  practice  in 
all  countries.  It  contains  107  illustra¬ 
tions,  showing  methods,  processes  and 
appliances. 

Over  300  pages.  16mo.  Price,  library 
style,  cloth,  wide  margins,  81.  Pocket 
style,  paper,  narrow  margins,  50  cents. 

THE  RURAL  PUBLIHSING  CO., 
Times  Building,  New  York. 


PLAYS 


Dialogues,  Speakers,  for  School, 
Club  and  Parlor.  Catalogue  free. 
T.  S.  DENISON,  Publisher,  Chicago. 


PATENTS 


THOMAS  P.  8IMPSON,  Washington, 
D.C.  No  attorney’s  fee  until  patent  is 
obtained.  Write  for  .Inventor’s  Guide 


I  TrilTO  F&ANKLIH  H.  HOUGH,  Washington 

ft#  ft  I  !■  N  I  \  D.  C.  No  attorney's  fee  until  patent  i» 
|nl  bl*  ■  w  obtained.  Write  for  Inventor ’«  Ovids. 


30  NEW 


STYLES  Of  CARD8  FOR  18W  AND 


2c. 


FARMERS 


Saw  and  Grist  Will.  4  H.P. 

and  larger.  Catalogue  free. 
DeLOACH  BILL  CO.,  Atlanta.  6a. 


Beet,' 


Latest  Improved  ■  and  Cheapest,  Our  Perfeetiea  and 


Empire  Pumps  stir  the  li^uid^automaticallj  and  will  spray  100  Trees  Per  Hwur. 


We  make  the  Little  Gem  aud  I 


1  Kaapsack  Sprayers  and  the  VermereL  Bne 


spray  nozzle,  moBt  economical  spray  nozzle  in  the  world.  Also  a  Horse  Power  Sprayer  at  low  price. 
_  We  sell  Sulphate  of  Copper,  Paris  Green  and  London  Purple  at  wholesale  prices.  Catalo.ue  free,  writ* 
Address  plainly .giving  eeunty .FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO.l  1 8  Bristol  Ave. LOCK  POUT, N.  Y, 


THREE 

STYLES. 

FIVE 

SIZES, 

Thousand* 
sold. 


MORGAN 


Spading 

Harrow 


The  Best  nil  around  Rotary  Harrow  and  Pulverizer. 

■/5I  |  a  |  for  Fall  plowed  land,  Stubble,  Vine- 
.UUML  yards  and  Peach  Orchards.  Leaves  no 
furrow  or  ridge.  Angle  of  teeth  adjustable.  Send 
for  Catalogue.  Mention  this  Paper.  Address 

D.  S.  MORGAN  &  CO.  Brockport, N.Y 


Here  is  a  drawing  of  a  chicken  house 
which  for  convenience  and  room  is  hard 
to  beat,  see  Fig.  7.  The  hall  in  the  center 
and  the  roosts  are  hung  from  the  rafters, 
leaving  the  floor  surface  clear.  I  would 
have  a  board  floor  by  all  means  ;  scatter 
sand,  ashes  or  dirt  on  it,  and  all  can  be 
swept  easily  and  quickly.  The  first  set 
of  boxes  above  the  feeding  board  are  for 
egg  laying  and  the  second  for  sitting 
hens ;  all  have  doors  opening  into  the 
hall.  From  the  hall  floor  slats  run 
up  to  the  top  boxes.  The  chicks  stand 
on  a  one-foot  feeding  board  and  feed  out 
of  troughs  in  the  hall  through  the  slats. 
The  feed  can  then  be  pulled  back  out  of 


health. 


W.  PERKINS. 


Feed  “Cow  Leavings”  to  Hens. 

On  page  842  of  The  Rural  Annie  L. 
Jack  asked  if  pickings  of  the  barnyard  and 
stables  are  necessary  to  success  in  egg 
raising.  If  the  sweepings  from  the  feed¬ 
ing  floor  in  the  barn,  consisting  of  fine 
leaves,  seeds  and  crumbs  of  meal  that 
cattle  drop  and  cannot  reach,  are  saved 
and  carried  to  the  hen  house  every  day 
and  scattered  on  the  floor  for  the  fowls 
to  pick  and  scratch  in,  I  think  she  will 
very  soon  come  to  think  that  they  are 
very  beneficial  for  the  health  of  the  hens  . 
and  also  for  an  increase  of  the  eggs.  In-^jj 


BOTH  ONE 
YEAR  ONLY 


$2.50 


The  Rural  New-Yorker 


AND 


0 


THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 

They  Cost  Separately  $3.50. 

Arnrr  CDCPIMCIJ  PflDV  of  the  American  Agriculturist  will  be  mailed,  on  application  to 
I  DLL  OrLUlYlCM  UUr  I  tbe  publishers,  to  all  who  wish  to  examine  It.  Address  all  orders  to 


AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST, 
New  York. 


THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO. 
New  York. 
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Fine  Books  by  Great  Authors  for  Our  Readers  at  Minimum  Cost. 


There  is  not  a  cheaply  made  or  trashy  book  named  on  this  page.  All  are  handsomely  bound, 
printed  in  clear  type  on  good  paper.  All  of  them  are  suitable  for  gifts,  or  would  ornament  your  own 
library,  while  furnishing  the  most  enjoyable  entertainment  to  the  “reading  American.” 

IRVING’S  w:rks. 


Washington  Irving  was  America’s 
first  great  novelist,  and  he  has  had 
no  successor  in  his  own  particular 
field  of  depicting  the  myths  and 
legends  of  early  American  life  in  the 
glowing  light  of  a  masterly  style; 
while  his  history  is  wr'tten  In  such 
charming  fashion  as  to  make  It  as 
attractive  as  romance.  We  offer  the 
complete  works  in  a  set  of  eight 
vols.,  of  about  400  pages  each,  con¬ 
taining  in  fact  20  books  bound  in 
the  eight  vols.,  viz  :  Tales  of  a 
Traveler,  Bracebridge  Hall,  Ab- 
bottsford,  WolferVs  Roost,  Astoria,  Captain  Bonneville,  Salmagundi  The  Alhambra,  Conquest  of  Granada,  Conquest  of  Spain, 
Spanish  Voyages,  The  Sketch  Book.  Crayon  Papers,  Knickerbocker's  History  of  NewYork,  Tour  of  the  Prairies,  Life  of  Washington, 
Life  and  Voyages  of  Columbus,  Mahomet,  Goldsmith  and  Moorish  Chronicles.  Price,  $1.25  per  vol.;  or  $8  for  the  set.  The  set  with 
a  two  years’  subscription  for  $8.  Given  as  a  premium  for  five  new  subscriptions  accompanied  by  $10. 


LES  MISERABLES. 

Victor  Hugo  was  one  of  the  world’s 
greatest  writers,  and  this  was  his  master¬ 
piece.  This  book  is  really  five  books  In 
one  volume:  Fantine,  Cossette,  Marius,  St. 
Denis  and  Jean  Valjean,  over  1,300  pages 
in  all,  well 
printed  in 
clear,  hand¬ 
some  type  of 
good  size,  from 
new  plates,  on 
excellent  pa¬ 
per.  Lea  Mis¬ 
erable  s  is  one 
of  the  most 
thrilling  books 
ever  written, 
while  always 
of  pure  tenden¬ 
cies  and  teach¬ 
ing  valuable  moral  lessons.  Its  accounts 
of  the  early  Paris  commune,  life  in  the 
Bewera  of  Paris,  and  the  Battle  of  Water¬ 
loo  are  the  best  ever  written.  No  man  has 
read  much  who  has  not  read  and  enjoyed 
this  wonderful  book.  Handsomely  bound 
In  cloth.  Price  only  $1.30,  postpaid  ;  with 
a  year’s  subscription  for  $2.25. 


THE  “FAMOUS”  BOOKS. 


These  truly  famous  and  valuable  books 
for  boys  we  group  together  in  one  offer. 
All  are  well  printed  and  handsomely 
bound. 


Poor  Boys 
Who  Became 
Famous.  — 
Short  Biogra¬ 
phies  of  George 
Peabody ,  Horace 
Greeley, Michael 
Faraday,  and 
and  other  noted 
people,  with  por¬ 
traits. 


Famous  Men  of  Science.— With  por¬ 
traits  of  Galileo,  Newton,  Cuvier,  Audu¬ 
bon,  Humboldt,  Agassiz,  Buckland  and 
others. 


Boys'  Book  of  Famous  Rulers. — With 

Eirtraits  and  numerous  illustrations. 

tves  of  Agamemnon,  J ulius  Caesar,  Charle¬ 
magne,  Frederick  the  Great,  Napoleon,  etc. 

Famous  English  Statesmen.  —  By 
Sarah  K.  Bolton.  With  portraits  of  Glad¬ 
stone,  John  Bright,  Robert  Peel,  etc. 

Famous  English  Authors  of  the  Nine¬ 
teenth  Century.  —With  portraits  of  Scott, 
Burns,  Carlyle,  Dickens,  Tennyson,  Robert 
Browning,  etc. 

Famous  American  Authors.— With 

Eortraits  of  Longfellow,  Holmes,  Emerson, 
owell,  Aldrich,  aEd  other  noted  writers. 

Girls  who  Became  Famous. — Short 
biographies  of  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe, 
George  Eliot,  Jean  Ingelow,  Harriet  Hes- 
mer,  Margaret  Fuller,  and  other  eminent 
women.  With  20  portraits. 

Girls’  Book  of  Famous  Queens.— With 

Krtraits.  Lives  of  Cleopatra,  Queen  Eliza- 
th,  Catherine  de  Medici,  Josephine,  etc. 


The  uniform  price  of  these  books  is  $1  50 
each,  postpaid.  Any  one  with  a  year’s 
subscription  to  Thb  R.  N.-Y.  for  $2  35. 
Any  TWO  of  these  books,  with  one  renewal 
and  one  new  subscription  for  only  $4 ; 
regular  price  $7. 


ASTOR  LIBRARY  OF  STAND¬ 
ARD  LITERATURE. 

CHEAP,  ATTRACTIVE,  DURABLE. 

200  VOLUMES.  Bound  in  half  Russia  leather,  with  marbled 
edges  and  marbled  paper  sides,  and  full  gilt  backs. 

12mo.  PER  VOLUME,  $1.00. 

This  edition  of  standard  12mos,  in  new  and  attractive  style, 
meets  the  existing  demand  for  popular  books  in  suitable  bind¬ 
ings  for  family  and  school  libraries  or  holiday  gifts  at  reason¬ 
able  prices.  Among  all  the  cheap  books  offered  In  this  day  of 
low-price  books,  none  that  we  have  seen  is  so  great  a  bargain 
as  these.  Any  one  of  them  will  be  given  to  any  pri  sent  sub¬ 
scriber  for  one  new  subscription  and  $2 ;  with  a  renewal  subscription  for  $2.25.  Or  these 
may  be  selected  In  fulfillment  of  the  special  club  offers  in  the  circulars  which  were  sent  to 
subscribers  in  November,  1891. 

SPECIAL. — Any  subscriber  sending  us  a  club  of  ten  or  more  new  subscriptions,  can 
have  the  privilege  of  buying  any  books  in  this  “  Astor  Library”  at  33%  per  cent  discount. 


Abbot,  The.  By  Sir  Walter  Scott. 
Abbotsford  and  Newstead  Abbey.  By 
Washington  Irving. 

Adam  Bede.  By  George  Eliot. 

Airy  Fairy  Lillian.  By  The  Duchess. 

Alice,  a  sequel  to  Ernest  Maltravers.  By 
Lord  Lytton. 

Antiquary,  The.  By  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

At  Home  and  in  War,  By  Alexander  Ver- 
estchagin. 

Arabian  Nights. 

Alhambra.  By  Washington  Irving. 

An  April  Lady.  By  The  Duchess. 
Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales. 

An  Egyptian  Princess.  By  Georg  Ebers. 
Astoria.  By  Washington  Irving. 

Aurora  Floyd.  By  Miss  M.  E.  Braddon. 
Barnaby  Rudge.  By  Char.es  Dickens. 
Barry  Lyndon.  By  W.  M.  Thackeray. 
Bracebridge  Hall.  By  Washington  Irving. 
Bride  of  Lammermoor.  By  Sir  Walter  Scott. 
Bride  of  the  Nile.  By  Georg  Ebers. 
Captain  Bonneville.  By  Washington  Irv¬ 
ing. 

Carlyle’s  French  Revolution.  Vol.  I.  By 
Thomas  Carlyle. 

Carlyle’s  French  Revolution.  Vol.  II.  By 
Thomas  Carlyle. 

Charles  Auchester.  By  E.  Berger. 

Children  of  the  Abbey.  By  Regina  Marla 
Roche. 

Child’s  History  of  England.  By  Charles 
Dickens. 

Christmas  Stories.  By  Charles  Dickens. 
Confessions  of  an  Opium  Eater.  By  Thomas 
D  j  Quincey. 

Cousin  Pons.  By  Honors  de  Balzac. 
Conquest  of  Granada.  By  Washington 
Irving. 

Cuore.  ByDeAmlcis. 

Crayon  Papers.  By  Washington  Irving. 
Crime  and  Punishment.  By  Dostoyevsky. 
Crown  of  Wild  Olives.  By  John  Ruskln. 
Daniel  Deronda.  By  George  Eliot. 
Daughter  of  an  Empress,  The.  By  Louisa 
Miihibach. 

David  Copperfleld.  By  Charles  Dickens. 
Dead  Souls.  By  Gogol. 

Deer  Slayer.  By  J.  Fenimore  Cooper. 
Dick’s  Sweetheart.  By  The  Duchess. 
Dombey  and  Son.  By  Charles  Dickens. 
Donald  Grant.  By  George  Macdonald. 
Donovan.  By  Edna  Lyall. 

Don  Quixote.  By  Cervantes. 

Dora  Thorne.  By  Bertha  M.  Clay. 

Earl’s  Atonement,  Tae.  By  Bertha  M.  Clay. 
East  Lynne.  By  Mrs.  Henry  Wood. 
Egoist,  The.  By  Gsorge  Meredith. 
Emerson’s  Essays.  First  Series.  By  R.  W. 
Emerson. 

Emerson’s  Essays.  Second  Series.  By  R. 
W.  Emerson 


Endymion.  By  Disraeli. 

Ernest  Maltravers.  By  Lord  Lytton, 
Eugene  Aram.  By  Lord  Lytton. 

Fair  Maid  of  Perth.  By  Sir  Walter  Scott. 
Far  from  the  Madding  Crowd.  By  Thomas 
Hardy. 

Felix  Holt.  By  George  Eliot. 

First  Violin,  The.  By  Jessie  Fothergill. 
Foul  Play.  By  Charles  Reade. 

Frederick  the  Great  and  his  Court.  By 
Louisa  Miihlbach. 

General  Gordon.  By  the  author  of  "  Our 
Queen,”  etc. 

Gold  Elsie.  By  E.  Marlltt. 

Gotthold’s  Emblems.  By  Christian  Scriver. 
Great  Expectations.  By  Charles  Dickens. 
Green  Mountain  Boys.  By  Judge  D.  P. 
Thompson. 

Griffith  Gaunt.  By  Charles  Reade. 
Grimm’s  Fairy  Tales.  By  the  Brothers 
Grimm. 

Guilderoy.  By  Oulda. 

Gulliver’s  Travels.  By  Dean  Swift. 

Guy  Mannering.  By  Sir  Walter  Scott. 
Handy  Andy.  By  Samuel  Lover. 

Happy  Find,  A.  By  Madame  Gageubln. 
Hardy  Norseman,  A.  By  Edna  Lyall. 
Harry  Lorrequer.  By  Charles  Lever. 
Heart  of  Mid- Lothian.  By  Sir.  Walter 
Scott. 

Henry  Esmond.  By  W.  M.  Thackeray. 
Heroes  and  Hero  Worship.  By  Thomas 
Carlyle. 

Her  Only  Brother.  By  W.  Heimburg. 
House  at  Crague,  The.  By  Mary  B.  Sleight. 
Hilda.  By  Charlotte  M.  Braeme. 

Hypatia.  By  Charles  Kingsley. 

In  Far  Lochaber,  By  William  Black. 

In  Perils  Oft.  By  W.  H.  Davenport  Adams. 
In  the  Shillingscourt.  By  E.  Marlltt. 
Ivanhoe.  By  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

Jane  Eyre.  By  Charlotte  BrontS. 

John  Halifax.  By  Dinah  Mulock  Craik. 
John  Holdsworth.  By  W.  Clark  Rissell. 
Kenelm  Chillingly.  B7  Lord  Lytton. 
Kenilworth.  By  Sir  Walter  Scott. 
Knickerbocker’s  New  York.  By  Washing¬ 
ton  Irving. 

Knight  Errant.  By  Edna  Lyll. 

Lady  Audley’s  Secret.  By  M  E  Braddon. 
Lady  of  Lyons  and  Richelieu.  By  Lord 
Lytton. 

Last  Days  of  Pompeii.  B  7  Lord  Lytton. 
Last  of  the  Mohicans.  By  J.  Fenimore 
Cooper. 

Legend  of  Montrose,  A.  By  Sir  Walter 
Scott. 

Life  of  Washington.  By  Uncle  Juvinell. 
Lothair.  By  Lord  Beaconsfield. 

Lorna  Doone.  By  R.  D.  Blackmore. 
Madcap  Violet.  By  William  Black. 
Marquis  of  Penalta.  By  A.  P.  Vald6i. 
Martin  Chuzzlewit.  By  Charles  Dickens. 


Maximina.  By  A.  P.  Vald6s. 

Martin  the  Skippar.  By  James  E.  Cobb. 
Meditations  of  a  Parish  Priest.  By  Joseph 
Roux. 

Mlddlemarch.  By  George  Eliot. 

Mill  on  the  Floss,  The.  B  7  George  Eliot. 

M  mastery,  The.  By  Sir  Walter  Scott. 
Monte  Christo.  Part  I.  By  Alexander 
Dumas. 

Monte  Cristo.  Part  II.  By  Alexander 
Dumas. 

Molly  Bawn.  By  The  Duchess. 

Moonstone,  The.  By  W.  Collins. 

Mutiny  on  the  Le  under.  By  Bernard 
Heldmann. 

Mysterious  Island.  By  J  ales  Verne. 

Never  too  Late  to  Mend.  By  Charles 
Reade. 

Nicholas  NIckleby.  By  Charles  Dickens. 
Nigel.  By  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

No  Name.  By  Wilkie  Collins. 

Old  Curiosity  Shop.  By  Charles  Dickens. 
Old  Mam’selle’s  Secret.  By  E  Marlltt. 

Old  Mortality.  By  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

Oliver  Twist.  By  Charles  Dickens. 

Our  Mutual  Friend.  By  Charles  Dickens. 
Pathfinder,  The.  By  J.  Fenimore  Cooper. 
Paul  and  Virginia,  and  Rasselas. 

Paying  the  Penalty,  and  Other  Stories. 
Pelham.  By  Lord  Lytton. 

Pickwick  Papers.  By  Charles  Dickens. 
Pilgrim’s  Progress.  By  John  Bunyan. 
Pilot,  The.  By  J.  Fenimore  Cooper. 
Princess  of  Thule,  A,  By  William  Black. 
Put  Yourself  in  his  Place.  By  Charles 
Reade. 

Quentin  Durward.  By  Sir  Walter  Scott. 
Red  Gauntlet.  By  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

Red  Rover.  By  J.  Fenimore  Cooper. 
Robinson  Crusoe.  By  Daniel  Dafoe. 

Rob  Roy.  By  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

Rory  O’ More.  By  Samuel  Lover. 

Romance  of  a  Poor  Young  Man.  By 
Feuillet. 

Romola.  By  George  Eliot. 

Salm  vgundi.  By  Washington  Irving. 
Sartor  Reeartus.  By  Thomas  Carlyle. 
Scottish  Chiefs.  By  Jane  Porter. 

Sea  Queen,  A.  By  W.  Clark  Russel. 
Sesame  and  Lilies.  By  John  Ruskin. 
Shandon  Bells.  By  William  Black. 

Shirley.  By  Charlotte  Bronti5. 

Silence  of  Dean  Maitland.  By  Margaret 
Gray. 

Sketch-Book,  The.  By  Washington  Irving. 
Self-Help.  By  Samuel  Smiles. 

Spy,  The.  By  J.  Fenimore  Cooper. 

St.  John’s  Em  By  Gogol. 

Stories  from  Life.  By  Sarah  K  Bolton 
Strange  Adventures  of  a  House  Boat.  By 
William  Black. 

Strange  Adventures  of  a  Phaeton.  By 
William  Black. 

Strange  Story,  A.  B'  Lord  Lytton. 
Springhaven,  By  R  D.  Blackmore. 

Swiss  Family  Robinson. 

Syrlin.  By  Ouida 

Tale  of  Two  Cities,  A.  By  Charles 
Dickens. 

Tales  of  a  Traveler.  By  Washington 
Irving. 

Talisman,  The.  By  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

Ten  Thousand  a  Year.  Part  I.  By  Samuel 
Warren. 

Ten  Thousand  a  Year.  Part  II.  BySamuel 
Warren. 

Terrible  Temptation,  A.  By  Charles  Reade. 
Thaddeus  of  Warsaw.  B/  Jane  Porter 
The  World  Went  Very  Well  Then.  By 
Walter  Basant. 

Three  Guardsmen.  By  Alexander  Dumas. 
Three  Times  Tried. 

Tom  Brown  at  Oxford.  By  Thomas  Hughes. 
Tom  Brown’s  School  Days.  By  Thomas 
Hughes. 

Taras  Bulba.  By  Gogol 

Tour  of  the  Prairies,  and  Spanish  Voyages. 

By  Washington IrviDg. 

Tour  of  the  World  in  Eighty  Days.  By 
Jules  Verne. 

Twenty  Thousand  Leagues  Under  the  Sea. 
By  Jules  Verne. 

Twenty  Years  After.  BvAlexan  er  Dumas. 
Twice-Told  Tales.  B/  Nathaniel  Haw- 
thorne. 

Two  Admirals.  By  J.  Fenimore  Cooper. 
Two  on  a  Tower.  By  Thomas  Hardy. 

Two  Years  Before  the  Mast.  By  R.  H. 
Dans. 

Uarda.  By  Georg  Ebers. 

Unswerving.  By  Ernest  Gilmore. 

Vanity  Fair.  By  W.  d.  Thackerav. 

Vicar  of  Wakefield,  and  Paul  and  Virginia. 
Vivian  Grey.  By  Disraeli. 

Voyage  to  the  Cape,  A.  By  W.  Clark 
Russel. 

Walton’s  Angler.  By  Izaak  Walton. 
Water  Witch,  The.  By  J.  Fenimore 
Cooper. 

Waverley.  By  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

We  Two.  By  Eona  Lyall. 

Willy  Reilly.  By  William  Carleton. 

Wing  and  Wing.  By  J.  Fenimore  Cooper. 
Waite  Cross  and  Dove  of  Pearls. 

Watchers  on  the  Longshlps.  By  James  F. 
Cobb. 

Woman  In  White,  The.  By  Wilkie  Collins. 
Woman’s  Face,  A.  By  Florence  Warden. 
Woman’s  Love  Story,  A.  By  Bertha  M. 
Clay. 

Wooing  O’t,  The.  By  Mrs.  Alexander. 

Z  inoni.  B  y  Lord  Lytton. 


All  Offers  for  NEW  Subscriptions  are  only  to  our  present  Subscribers,  to  induce  them  to  organize  clubs, 
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ARE  THE 
BEST! 


For  Over  Thirty  Tears 

we  have  always  had  very  pleasant  dealing’s  together,  the 
public  and  myself,  and  I  again  have  the  pleasure  of 
presenting  to  them  my  Annual  Vegetable  and 
Flower  Seed  Catalogue.  _  It  contains  .the  usual 
immense  variety  of  seed,  with  such  new  kinds  added 
as  have  proved  to  be  real  acquisitions.  Raising  many 
of  these  varieties  myself,  on  my  four  seed  farms, 
and  testing  others,  I  am  able  to  warrant  their  fresh- 
/  ness  and  purity,  under  such  reasonable  conditions  as  are  con¬ 
tained  in  my  Catalogue.  Having  been  their  original  intro¬ 
ducer,  I  am  headquarters  for  choice  Cory  Corn.  Miller  Melon. 
Eclipse  Beet,  Hubbard  Squash,  Deep  Head,  All  Seasons  and 
Warren  Cabbage,  Etc.,  Etc.  Catalogue  FKEK  to  all. 

J.  J.  XX.  CCKE&OJBY  A  MON,  Mvrblehead,  Mass. 


“  Maud  is  a  timid  girl,”  said  George. 
“  Yes,”  said  Estelle,  “  she’d  even  jump  at 
a  proposal.” — Vermont  Watchman. 

‘  ‘  Come  darling,  you  have  eaten  enough 
of  that  cake.”  “  O,  mamma,  I  haven’t 
dot  the  tummick  ache  yet !  ” — Revue 
RoiMn. 

In  the  Hoarding  House. — Bordaire  : 
“Where  is  your  husband,  Mrs.  Slimdiet?” 
Mrs.  Slimdiet :  “  Out  in  the  back  yard 
pruning  a  tree.”  Bordaire  :  “  Lord,  but 
we’re  in  for  it:  more  prunes!  ” — New  York 
Herald. 

First  Damsel:  “But  I  thought  he  said 
he  would  never  speak  to  you  again.” 
Second  Damsel:  “  Oh,  yes;  but  he  saw  I 
had  a  cold,  and  he  couldn’t  resist  the 
temptation  to  tell  me  of  a  sure  cure.” — 
Pick  Me  Up. 

‘  ‘  It  is  a  fallacy  to  say  that  a  man  can¬ 
not  be  in  two  places  at  the  same  time.” 
“  J  don’t  understand  how  he  can.” 
“  Pshaw  !  Haven’t  you  seen  more  than 
one  angry  man  beside  himself  ?  ” — Kate 
Field's  Washington. 

Another  Anglomaniac. — He:  “I  am 
rather  in  favor  of  the  English  mode  of 
spelling.”  She:  “Ye-es?”  He:  “Yes, 
indeed.  Take  ‘parlor’  for  instance.  Hav¬ 
ing  ‘  u  ’  in  it  makes  all  the  difference  in 
the  world.” — Indianapolis  Journal. 

Young Nevergo  :  “I beg pawdon,  Miss 
Polly,  for  leaving  so  early,  for,  weally,  I 
feel  so  much  at  home  heah,  always.” 
Miss  Polly  :  “No  apologies  are  necessary; 
T’m  sure  I  always  wish  you  to  be  at  home 
when  you  are  here.” — Life. 

Surprised. — Asker  :  “So  Biggens  has 
been  presented  with  twins,  eh?  ”  Tasker: 
“  He  has,  for  a  fact.”  Asker  :  “  Must 
have  been  surprised  wasn’t  he?”  Tasker: 
“  Awfully  so.  He  looked  at  them  a  mom¬ 
ent  and  exclaimed:  ‘  I  can  hardly  believe 
my  own  census  !  ’  ” — Yonkers  Gazette. 
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^ THEY  GROW-THEY  BLOOM. 

Potolno’im  F«nn  150  pages  describing  one  of  the 
I  ICC  mostcomplete  stocks  iu  the  U.  S. 

SS  YEARS.  700  ACRES.  25  GREENHOUSES. 

The  S  ORRS  &  HARRISON  CO. 

PAINESVILLE,  Lake  Co.,  OHIO. 


What? 

$5  00  °  SI 00 

Read  this.  It  Interests  You. 

1  pat.  Springsteen  Bit  $1.50 
1  sup.  16x24 picture  SUNOL  2.60 
1  year’s  subscription  -  -  1.U0 

Send  S 1  and  24c.  stamps  for  postage  to  $5.00 
AMERICAN  HORSE  MONTHLY  CO., 
Write  for  sample  copy  free.)  DETROIT,  MICH. 


Ir  you  name  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  our  advertisers  you 
may  be  pretty  sure  of  prompt  replies  and  right 
treatment. 


Buy  a  desirable  plantation,  and  go  to 

THE  SUNNY  SOUTH. 

We  offer  you  one  of  1,400  acres,  In  Sumter  County, 
Ga.,  on  Centra]  RR.  of  Georgia,  near  Andersonvllle, 
Americus  and  Macon.  Undulating  land,  large  shaded 
dwelling,  ample  outbuildings,  tenant  houses  and 
watered  with  streams  and  wells.  Fine  young  peach 
orchard  of  100  trees;  800  acres  pine,  hickory  and  oak; 
000  acres  tillable.  This  property  now  rents  for  over 
seven  per  cent  of  selling  price.  Will  be  sold  for  cash 
or  on  easy  terms.  For  full  particulars  address  JOHN 
B.  FELDER,  Americus,  Ga.,  or  E.  C.  MILLER,  74 
Cortlandt  Street,  New  York. 


ER.  HARDY. Abingdon, III. .Tanner  of  Galloway 
•  and  Angus  Hides.  Galloway  Cattle  for  Sale. 
Maker  of  Robes,  Coats,  Rugs,  Caps,  Gloves,  Mittens, 
Collars  etc.,  always  on  hand.  Send  for  Circular. 


FOR  SALE.— A  choice  grazing  farm  of  082  acres,  at  a 
bargain.  For  particulars,  address  A.  R.  MCNEILL, 
Oldfields,  Hardy  Co.,  West  Va. 


I  PRACTICAL  FARMERS  should  see  our  Corn 
Binder.  Nothing  like  It.  Lasts  a  century.  Costs 
two  cents.  Tightened  and  tied  with  one  motion. 
Easily  carried.  No  loose  stalks.  Saves  one-third 
time  harvesting.  Ensilage  removed  for  husking. 
Send  for  circulars.  Samples  mailed,  5c. 

TIE  CO..  Sidney,  N.  Y. 


ALSIKE  SEED  WANTED 

Also  Clover  and  Timothy  Seeds,  cleaned  or  not, 
mixed  lots,  or  tailings.  Write  us  for  envelopes  for 
mailing  samples.  Write  your  name  and  address 
plainly  on  samples.  State  quantity  offered.  Our  city 
is  one  of  the  best  markets  in  the  U.  S.  for  seeds  and 
we  Clean  the  (seeds.  Write  us  if  you  wish  to  buy  or 
sell.  Cut  this  out  for  reference.  THE  WHITNkY- 
1VOYE8  sKEI)  CO..  Binghamton,  N.  Y.  Spe¬ 
cialists  in  Grass  and  Clover  Seeds. 


nniDC  If  I  lir  C*  For  $1.00  enclosed. 
UnArE.  Vlllho.  will  mall,  post-paid. 

■■■■UWB  Practical  Treatise 
on  "Grape  Culture  ”  and  nine  vines,  best  White,  Red 
and  Black  varieties.  First-class,  safe  arrival  in  good 
condition  guaranteed.  Price  list  free. 

.1.  H.  TRYON,  Willoughby,  Ohio. 


I  will  send 
alogne  o  f 
flowers  free 
For  sample 
of  choice 
Enclose  five 


YOU 

ROSE 


my  cat- 
fruits  and 
Write  for  it. 
and  p  k  t . 
flower  seeds 
2c.  stamps. 


WM.  B,  REED,  BQxJkcCbambersburg.lPa. 


newTOMATO 

TRUCKLEIL’S 

FAVORITE. 


TRUORER’S  \11TT  extra  \hMA-  rar 

FAVORITE.  Illl^ik  ir*n,v 

For  Main  Crop.  Very  large,  smooth  and  solid.  r 

Goodslnpper,  extra  quality,  ripens  oven  and  don’t  _  ^  rnUrllADLt 

Wnck.  Color  purplish  red.  25c.  tot  pkt. .5  for  TT  TTl/T  T5Tn  /\  TVT 

$1.  f  or  full  descriptions,  testimonials  and  col'd  *  i  I  -Wl  t  -A—  M  M  M  1  IXJLX  w 
plates  of  these  valuable  entirely  new  vegetables  For  MARKET  G4RDEMKKS  nnd  FAMILY, 
send  for  our  1892  Descriptive  Cntn  logue  of  Earlier  than  Early  Jersey  and  matures  farther  North— Arlra 
Seeds  and  Plants,  a  full  list  of  tested  Seeds,  Grape  large.  Most  prolific.  Grows  very  compact,  and  shells  more 
Vines,  Early  Westbrook  and  other  Strawberries,  quarts  to  the  bushel  of  pods  than  any  other.  Quality  abso- 
Blackberries,  Raspbeiries,  Currants,  Champion  lutely  the  best.  25c.  per  pkt.  5  for  SI.  Sold  by  us  only. 

should  be  read  by  every  one  that  plants  seeds.  JOEL  HORNER  &  SONS,  Delair,  Camden  Co.,N  J. 


ASSKA  OARDRN.  FLOWER  A  FIELD 

P  L  L  Seed  Potatoes,  FRUIT  TREES, 

P  I  I  PLANTS  &  VINKS,  all  best  kinds. 

VkkkfV  our  FREE  CATALOCUE 

Is  a  Novelty,  as  it  has  No  Big  Picture*,  and  gives  Concise, 
Accurate  lieseriptluns  and  FAIR  PRICKS  for  BI-ST  COOPS. 
Don’t  mi»*  seeing  it  before  buying.  Send  address  to-day  to 

FRANK  FORD  &  S6N,  Ravenna,  Ohio. 


Ilf  1  IITm  Every  reader  of  this  paper 
U I  ft  m  I  k  I  I  who  Is  interested  in  STRAW- 
VV  II  I  mm  M  BERRIES  to  send  for  my 
Illustrated  and  Descriptive  Strawberry  Catalogue 
Free.  TtT  Send  now.  It  will  pay  you. 

W.  F.  ALLEN,  JR.,  Salisbury,  Md. 
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SHADELAN  E>.” 

The  most  Extensive 
Pure  Bred 

LIVE  STOCK 

Establishment  In 
the  World. 

New  Importations 
constantly  arriving; 
unequalei  collections; 
superior  quality; 
choicest  breeding;  op¬ 
portunity  of  compar¬ 
ing  different  breeds. 
Breeders  and  Importers  of 


French  Coachers,  Standard  Bred  Trotters, 

Cleveland  Bays,  Carriage  Horses, 

Hackneys,  Saddle  Horses, 

Clydesdales,  Welsh  Ponies, 

Percherons,  Iceland  Ponies, 

French  Drafts,  Shetland  Ponies, 

English  Shires,  Holsteln-Frieslan 

Belgian  Drafts,  Cattle. 

Suffolks,  Devon  Cattle. 

Also,  Dealers  In  Real  Estate. 

No  other  Establishment  in  the  World 
offers  such  Advantages  to 
the  Purchaser. 

Prices  low.  Terms  easy.  Visitors  welcome.  Cor¬ 
respondence  Solicited.  Circulars  tree. 

POWELL  BROTHERS, 

Shadeland,  Crawford  Co.,  Pa. 
ZW~  Mention  The  Rural  New-Yorkkr  when  writing. 
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1  1VTEWS  FROM  IF  you  were  told  that  there  was  a  S 

Z  machine  that  would  sow  any  gar-  z 

E  ANOTHER  den  seed,  from  beans  down  to  celery,  E 

z  ”  T®  PT  A  WT  in  either  hills  or  rows,  sow  fertilizers,  E 
z  ^  x  JjilJl  La  ± .  cover,  roll  down,  and  mark  out  the  E 

z  next  row,  all  at  one  operation,  what  would  you  say  ? 

S  “I  must  see  that  machine  !  ”  z 

Z  You  ought  to  see  it.  It  is  a  new  one  of  the  famous  “PLANET  JR. ”  machines,  S 
—  which  no  well-regulated  farmer  ever  tries  to  get  along  without.  There  are  other  * 
Z  novelties  described  in  our  1892  general  catalogue,  now  ready.  Write  for  it.  S 

Z  S.  L.  ALLEN  A  CO.,  1107  Market  St.,  Philadelphia.  Pa.  - 
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Ensilage,  ' 

Etc.,  Etc. 

ASPINWALL 


DISTRIBUTES 

FERTILIZERS. 

Absolutely  Guaranteed. 

Illustrated  Circular  sent  Free. 

MFG.  CO.,  Three  Rivers,  Mich. 


PIANOS. 

UNEQUALLED  IN 

Tone,  Touch,  Workmanship  and  Durability 


FRENCH  JfcPERCHERON 


*  COACH  HORSES.  Wfkm 

More  Stallions  imported  in  ’91  thanK 
any  other  firm  More.Government^B 
Prize  winners  than  any  two  firms.  1  ^  " 

100  Prizes  at  four  leading  Americans!  I  r  lx*. 
Fairs-  Scad  lor  Illustrated  catalogue. 

In  writing  mention  this  paper 


200  STALLIONS  AND  MARES 

Largely  from  TONGLEUR  7513 
(11596)  winner  of  40  Prizes  and  Gold 
Medals  with  his  eret  in  1891 
Visitors  welcome.  Correspondence  solicited. 

JOHN.  W  AKIN.  SCIPIO.  N  t 


DISSTON’S  SAWS 


BEST 

CRUCIBLE 

CAST 

STEEL. 


ASK  FOR  No.  7. 


FINELY 

TEMPERED 

AND 

GROUND. 


HENRY  DISSTON  commenced  to  manufacture  Saws  In  1841 ;  since  that  time  our  business  has  steadily  in¬ 
creased,  until  to  day  our  gools  are  known  the  world  over  and  stand  at  the  head  of  the  market  on  their  merits. 
We  desire  to  call  the  special  attention  of  the  farmers  to  our  No.  7  Hand  Saw  and  our  No.  6  Buck  Saw  as  being 
especially  suited  to  their  wants.  These  are  the  cheapest  saws  we  make  branded  Disston,  and  are  Fully  War¬ 
ranted.  The  difference  in  price  between  these  saws  and  the  cheap  common  grade  of  goods  usually  sold  is  very 
small,  and  Is  more  than  covered  by  the  saving  In  expense  of  files  and  the  labor  In  setting  and  filing.  They  are 
ground  thin  back,  finely  tempered,  will  retain  their  set  longer,  and  do  more  work  without  filing  than  other 
saws.  In  Cross-Cut  Saws  we  make  all  the  different  patterns  of  teeth  and  grades  suited  to  the  farmer’s  use. 

Send  for  pamphlet,  “  The  saw,  how  to  choose  It  and  how  to  keep  it  In  order,”  mailed  free. 

HENRY  DISSTON  &  SONS,  Inc.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
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JLiRARD’S  SEED  POTATOES 

Are  gi  »>«n  from  Jerrard’s  Famous  Seed  Stock  in  the  virgin  lands  of  the 
cold  N\  2f  -East.  They  comprise  all  the  valuable  New  and  Standard  Kinds, 
and  ar*  fParranted  superior  to  all  others  for  seed.  They  give  Earliest  ana 
Largest  :>ps  in  every  sol  1  and  climate. 

JERRARD’S  NORTHERN  SEEDS 

Are  safe  for  Northern  Latitudes,  and  for  Very  Early  Vegetables  or  Large 
Standard  Crops  everywhere  they  are  not  surpassed. 

MY  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  FOR  1892  MAILED  FREE.  Address 

GEORGE  W.  P.  JERRARD,  -  CARIBOU,  MAINE. 
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PRICE,  FIVE  CENTS. 
$2.00  PER  YEAR. 


The  St.  John  Valley  in  Maine. 

In  the  great  peninsula  which  stretches  eastward  from 
the  Hudson  River  and  Lake  Champlain,  south  of  the 
St.  Lawrence,  including  the  six  New  England  States 
and  the  Canadian  provinces  of  New  Bruswick  and  Nova 
Scotia  and  a  part  of  Quebec,  there  is  a  great  river, 
550  miles  in  length,  the  valley  of  which  embraces  a 
large  territory  of  wonderfully  fertile  land.  This  land 
lies  upon  both  sides  of  the  international  line,  and 
exceeds  10,000  square  miles  in  area — one-half  of  which 
is  in  Maine,  and  constitutes  the  single  county  of  Aroos¬ 
took.  It  is  a  great  rolling  plain,  but  a  few  hundred 
feet  above  sea  level,  and  its  shallow  depressions  mark 
the  courses  of  the  eastward-flowing  tributaries  of  the 
St.  John.  So  slight  are  the  elevations  between  these 
water-courses  that  the  main  road  running  north  from 
Houlton,  the  county  seat,  for  40  miles,  is  perfectly 
straight,  and  there  are  few  elevations  that  a  stage 
team  will  not  ascend  at  a  trot.  In  fact  the  inequalities 
are  just  sufficient  to  give  perfect  drainage ;  yet  so  per- 


real,  but  its  low  altitude  and  its  nearness  to  the  ocean 
modify  its  climate,  and  the  winters,  though  slightly 
longer,  are  no  colder  than  those  in  northern  Vermont. 
Snow  comes  early  and  remains  as  a  covering,  so  that 
frost  does  not  penetrate  deeply,  and  the  soil  is  ready 
for  working  as  soon  as  the  snow  is  gone  in  the  spring. 

The  peculiarity  of  the  soil  of  Aroostook  is  that  it  is 
the  same  all  the  way  down  to  the  bed  rock,  which  is 
from  10  to  40  feet.  There  is  no  loose  stone.  In  my 
first  ride  through  the  country  the  driver  pointed  out 
to  me  a  piece  of  stone  wall  about  two  rods  long,  which 
he  said  was  all  the  fence  of  that  sort  in  the  county. 
The  fences  are  made  of  heavy  cedar  (Arbor-vitao)  logs, 
and  the  cellars  are  walled  up  with  hewn  timbers  of 
the  same.  The  texture  of  the  soil  varies  according  to 
the  quantity  of  vegetable  matter  which  has  accumu¬ 
lated.  In  the  bottoms  of  the  swales,  along  the 
brooks,  it  is  dark  and  mucky  in  appearance,  but  when 
this  land  is  cleared  it  is  sufficiently  dry  for  tillage, 
and  yields  enormous  crops  of  grass  and  grain.  The 


the  province  of  New  Brunswick.  It  is  a  fine  town¬ 
ship,  but  the  character  of  Aroostook  land  is  so  uni- 
form,  compared  with  other  sections  of  New  England, 
that  it  is  hard  to  say  which  particular  portion  can 
rank  as  best.  I  have  heard  it  stated  that  the  double 
township  of  Presque  Isle,  40  miles  north  of  Linneus, 
has  not  an  acre  of  land  in  the  whole  of  its  72  square 
miles  that  cannot  be  plowed.  I  do  not  know  if  this  is 
quite  true  of  Linneus,  but  at  any  rate  it  has  the  name 
of  being  one  of  the  best  in  this  great  county  of  5,000 
square  miles  area  and  nearly  200  townships. 

Mr.  Burleigh  was  an  early  settler  in  Aroostook,  and 
has  taken  a  leading  part  for  many  years  in  promoting 
its  interests.  He  has  passed  his  70th  year,  but  is  still 
an  active  business  man.  His  sons  have  risen  to  promin¬ 
ence,  the  elder  being  the  present  governor  of  the  State. 
Mr.  Burleigh  has  been  very  active  in  experimenting 
with  the  iron-clad  tree  fruits,  and  has  now  in  bearing 
a  successful  orchard  of  about  1,000  trees. 

Aroostook,  with  a  population  of  less  than  50,000, 


AN  AROOSTOOK  COUNTY  (MAINE)  MOWING  FIELD  OF  THIRTEEN  ACRES.  Fig.  8. 


feet  is  this  drainage  that  there  is  scarcely  any  irre¬ 
claimable  swamp  in  the  county. 

The  underlying  rock  is  a  soft  limestone,  and  the  soil 
is  simply  the  result  of  its  decay  in  situ,  what  is  known 
in  geology  as  the  drift  formation,  which  occupies 
nearly  all  the  rest  of  New  England,  being  absent  here. 
There  is  no  other  part  of  the  Union  which  this  section 
resembles  so  much  as  the  Ohio  Valley  below  the  mouth 
of  the  Kentucky  River  ;  and  the  rich  growth  of  timber, 
making  allowance  for  the  difference  in  latitude, 
strongly  marks  the  similarity.  But  the  nut-bearing 
trees,  save  the  beach  and  butternut,  are  absent,  and 
their  places  are  taken  by  magnificent  maples  and 
birches,  the  canoe  and  yellow  birches  growing  to  an 
immense  size  and  height.  The  Sugar  Maple  abounds, 
but  as  yet  is  little  utilized  for  sugar-making,  compared 
with  the  extent  to  which  it  is  used  for  this  purpose  in 
Vermont  and  northeastern  New  York.  In  the  shallow 
transverse  valleys,  along’  the  water-courses,  there  is 
the  finest  and  soundest  growth  of  White  Cedar  (Arbor- 
vitse)  known  in  America,  and  one  of  Aroostook’s  chief 
exports  consists  of  cedar  shingles  and  telegraph  poles. 

All  of  this  territory  lies  north  of  the  latitude  of  Mont- 


freedom  from  loose  stone  that  is  so  notable  here,  is  in 
wonderful  contrast  with  the  country  south  of  it,  in 
the  drift  region  through  which  the  Penobscot  River 
and  its  tributaries  flow.  In  parts  of  this,  loose  stones 
and  rocks  cover  the  entire  surface,  as  is  clearly  shown 
on  the  line  of  the  railroad  where  forest  fires  have  de¬ 
nuded  the  surface  of  all  vegetable  growth. 

The  climate  of  Aroostook  is  much  like  that  of 
northern  New  England  generally.  The  winter  lasts 
from  the  middle  of  November  to  the  beginning  of  May, 
with  very  few  and  brief  thaws  ;  but  the  snow,  by  its 
permanence  and  depth,  prevents  the  deep  freezing  of 
the  ground,  which  is  ready  for  tillage,  or  to  start  the 
grass,  as  soon  as  the  snow  disappears.  On  a  slope  you 
will  see  the  green  grass  starting  close  to  the  edge  of 
the  drifts.  By  the  first  of  June  every  growing  thing 
seems  almost  as  far  advanced  as  in  the  country  much 
farther  south,  near  the  coast,  where  the  cold  sea 
winds  and  fogs  retard  the  progress  of  the  season. 

The  farm  of  Mr.  Burleigh,  a  field  of  which  is  shown 
in  the  illustration,  Fig.  8,  is  situated  in  the  township 
of  Linneus,  about  20  miles  from  the  southern  boundary 
of  the  county,  with  but  one  township  between  it  and 


shows  by  her  exports  the  wonderful  productiveness  of 
the  soil,  as  well  as  the  industry  of  her  people.  The 
following  statement  of  exports  from  May  1,  1890,  to 
May  1,  1891,  taken  from  the  columns  of  the  Industrial 
J ournal,  is  in  point : 


85H- 

1,247 

479 

36 

2,373 

347 

107 

207 

152 

57 

1,082 


loads,  about  11, 000, (XX)  feet  long  lumber. 
“  150,000,000  shingles. 

“  150,000  sleepers. 

“  3,000  telegraph  poles. 

“  1,700,000  bushels  potatoes. 

4,500  tons  starch, 
leather. 

bark  and  extract, 
live  stock. 

fresh  meat  and  hides, 
other  freight. 


making  6,943  car-loads  in  all.  The  largest  modern 
freight  cars,  carrying  from  20  to  30  tons,  are  used,  so 
that  these  6,943  car-loads  represent  at  least  11,000  car¬ 
loads  a  few  years  ago.  But  to  this  must  be  added 
105,280,551  feet  of  logs  driven  out  of  Aroostook  streams 
into  the  St.  John  River,  and  sawed  in  the  mills  of  St. 
John,  New  Brunswick.  This  quantity  represents  over 
11,000  additional  car-loads.  t.  ii.  iioskins. 

R.  N.-Y. — Our  picture  shows  a  13-acre  field  of  hay 
which,  Mr.  Burleigh  says,  was  mowed  in  one  day  with 
a  six-foot  cut  Buckeye  mower.  The  farm  consists  of 
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1 75  acres  with  three-fourths  of  a  mile  frontage  on  the 
Maine  military  road.  It  is  divided  into  12  fields,  and 
there  is  living  running  water  in  every  field,  and  every 
field  is  inclosed  with  the  best  of  cedar  fences. 

Stacking  Hay  by  Horse  Power. 

GKT  A  ROOF  OVER  YOUR  FARM. 

Many  farmers  are  compelled,  under  dire  necessity,  to 
stack  more  or  less  wheat  out-of-doors,  because  the  stor¬ 
age  capacity  of  their  barns  is  inadequate.  Even 
though  badly  in  debt,  however,  it  will  pay  the  ener¬ 
getic  farmer  to  provide  good  shelter  for  his  stock  and 
storage  for  his  hay  and  grain.  Methinks  I  hear 
some  farmer  say :  “I  can  stack  hay  so  that  it  will 
keep  perfectly  dry  all  the  year,  no 
rfiatter  how  hard  it  storms.  I  have 
done  so  all  my  life,  and  never  lost  a 
ton  of  hay  in  all  that  time.”  I’m  not 
“  in  it,”  anyway.  Nevertheless,  there 
are  hundreds  of  farmers  who  are  “in  it,” 
and  would  be  glad  to  get  out,  if  they 
thought  their  pocket-books  would  admit 
of  erecting  cheap  and  substantial  roofs 
over  their  stacks  of  hay  and  wheat. 

Two  years  ago  I  had  a  larger  crop  of 
hay  than  usual,  and,  after  filling  the 
barns  “  crammed  full,”  I  was  obliged  to 
stack  several  tons.  It  was  well  stacked 
and  covered  with  marsh  hay.  When  it 
was  hauled  to  market  in  the  spring,  we 
found  the  wet  had  penetrated  very 
little  on  top.  But  the  stacks  being 
sloped  from  the  center  of  the  top, 
down  each  side,  more  than  half  of  the 
way  to  the  ground,  about  a  ton  of  the 
outside  hay  was  completely  spoiled,  and 
had  to  be  thrown  away.  It  was  good 
for  nothing,  black,  rotten  stuff  that  no 
animal  would  eat,  unless  on  the  verge  of 
starvation.  Last  June,  finding  I  had  a 
heavier  crop  of  hay  than  the  year  before, 

I  decided  to  put  up  a  hay  barrack.  1 
had  seen  and  read  of  many  barracks,  but 
none  of  them  suited,  because  of  the  hard 
labor  required  to  fill  them.  We  had 
used  a  hay  car  and  horse  fork  in  the 
barn  for  several  years,  and  hated  to  go 
back  to  the  old  style  of  hand  pitching. 

I  drew  several  plans.  The  one  that  suited 
me  best  was  speedily  erected,  and  is 
shown  in  the  illustration,  Fig.  9.  Only 
the  end  of  the  barrack  was  photographed, 
including  the  projecting  track  over  the 
place  of  unloading.  A  diagram,  or 
plan,  of  this  end  is  also  given,  to  show 
the  frame  and  manner  of  erection.  See  Fig.  10. 

The  posts  are  all  white  oak  poles  about  10  inches  in 
diameter  at  the  base,  and  from  18  to  28  feet  long.  We 
used  these  because  our  “  woods  are  full  of  ’em,”  and 
nothing  could  be  better.  Those  outside  are  16  feet 
high  to  the  eaves,  and  the  ridge  is  24  feet  from  the 
ground.  The  barrack  is  10  feet  wide.  It  can  be  made 
of  any  length  desired,  and  one  or  more  “bents”  can 
be  added  to  it,  at  any  time,  as  occasion  demands.  It 
stands  on  nearly  level  ground,  and  is  located  in  a  con¬ 
venient  position,  back  of  the  granary  and  tool  house. 

1  laid  out  the  foundation  by  setting  stakes  at  each  of 
the  four  outside  corners,  and  then  ran  a  line  from  stake 
to  stake.  This  line  was  leveled  and  a  hole  two  feet 
deep  was  dug  at  the  lowest  outside  corner.  All  the 
other  holes  were  measured  from  this  level  line.  The 
posts  were  all  exactly  1 8  feet  long.  Two  posts  were  first 
placed  in  position  on  the  ground  with  their  lower  ends, 
(b,  Fig.  10)  over  the  two  end  holes.  A  2x8  liard-wood 
girt,  (cc)  16  feet  long,  was  spiked  on  two  feet  below 
the  upper  ends  of  the  posts.  Temporary  braces  were 
tacked  across,  and  each  bent  was  raised  by  ropes  and 
pulleys.  Additional  braces  were  nailed  across  after 
the  posts  had  been  brought  into  line  and  made  plumb, 
and  now  the  hardest  job  was  at  hand.  Upon  climbing 
to  the  top  of  the  frame,  we  found  that  not  one  of  the 
10  outside  posts  was  half  an  inch  higher  than  the 
others.  The  2x6  plates  (dd)  were  spiked  on  the  out¬ 
side  of  the  posts,  the  upper  edges  being  about  nine 
inches  below  the  tops.  The  rafters  (ee)  were  allowed 
to  rest  on  the  plates,  and  were  also  spiked  to  the  posts. 
Each  pair  of  rafters  was  set  up  with  the  ridge  spread 
two  inches  apart  to  receive  the  ‘  ‘  ridge-board.  ”  In  or¬ 
der  to  do  this,  cleats  were  tacked  on  each  pair  before 
they  were  raised  into  position.  After  the  rafters  had 
been  spiked  on  the  posts  they  were  braced  into  posi¬ 
tion  and  ribs  nailed  in  between  them  to  stiffen  them, 
and  also  to  support  the  roof  boards.  The  ridge-board 
was  next  placed  in  position  and  extended  to  the  pole 
at  the  right  of  the  picture.  The  cleats  (f)  were  then 
knocked  off  and  the  rafters  spiked  to  the  ridge-board. 
The  roof  boards  project  three  feet  beyond  the  plates, 
and  the  roof  is  half  pitch.  The  boards  are  creased  on 
each  edge,  and  shed  water  nearly  as  well  as  a  shingle 


roof.  The  track  is  suspended  from  the  ridge-board  by 
double-hanger  hooks,  so  as  to  allow  free  vibration. 
The  roof  is  well  braced,  and  will  stand  any  strain — less 
than  a  cyclone.  The  frame  is  all  nailed  together 
with  No.  20  wire  spikes.  At  the  back  end  of  the  bar¬ 
racks  a  post  stands  in  the  middle  of  the  last  bent,  and 
extends  to  the  ridge-board,  to  which  it  is  also  spiked. 

In  filling  with  hay,  each  section  between  two  bents 
is  filled  at  one  time,  beginning  at  the  back  end.  The 
picture  shows  the  first  bent  empty,  and,  in  taking  out 
hay,  the  wagon  is  backed  into  this  space  to  load.  This 
arrangement  saves  much  hard  work  ;  there  is  no  need 
of  cutting  down  with  a  hay  knife,  and  pitching  off  the 
mow  is  easy  work.  The  track  and  car  are  so  arranged 
that  the  horse  fork  can  be  used  to  take  out  the  hay,  if 
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A  Michigan  Hay  Barrack.  Fig.  9. 

desired.  Very  few  harpoon  forks  are  used  here,  as  they 
leave  so  much  litter  on  and  around  the  wagon.  It  was 
a  pleasant  task  filling  this  barrack,  and  it  was  filled  in 
a  hurry  too.  After  filling  it  up  well  under  the  roof,  we 
let  the  hay  settle,  and  then  put  in  a  few  more  loads  on 
top.  The  back  end  gable  faces  the  west,  and  is  boarded 
up.  We  may  inclose  it  next  season,  but  see  no  neces¬ 
sity  for  doing  so  at  this  date.  I  lost  enough  hay  in 
stacks  last  year  to  pay  all  it  cost  me  for  material  and 


erection.  We  (three  of  us)  got  the  material  together 
and  put  it  up  in  two  days.  It  cost  about  $18.50,  includ¬ 
ing  help.  As  our  barn  room  is  getting  more  limited 
each  year,  and  we  are  not  yet  able  to  erect  a  large 
basement  barn,  we  think  we  will  erect  another  barrack 
next  season  for  stacking  wheat.  j.  h.  b. 

*  *  * 

I  wish  to  say  a  word  in  commendation  of  the  aggres¬ 
sive  policy  which  has  marked  the  pages  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
during'  the  past  year.  It  proposed  to  move  on  the 
enemy’s  works,  and  it  has  moved.  I  like  positive  journal¬ 
ism.  The  mild  references  to  existing  evils  that  per¬ 
meate  the  editorials  in  the  lay  journals  are  weak  and 
sometimes  abhorrent.  w.  h.  s. 


Growth  and  Uses  of  Rape.— I. 

The  Greatest  Forage  Plant  for  Sheep. 

The  great  sheep  food  ;  like  a  Swede  turnip  ;  its  wonderful 
properties  ;  how  to  sow  and  grow  it  ;  rules  for  pastur¬ 
ing  it;  had  for  milk  but  good  for  swine;  < ml-door  rape 
silos  ;  all  about  it. 

PROF.  THOMAS  SHAW. 

It  is  to  me  simply  marvelous  that  a  plant  possessing 
such  wonderful  feeding  properties  as  rape  should  be  so 
little  known  in  this  country.  It  would  probably  be  no 
exaggeration  to  say  that  90  farmers  out  of  every  100  on 
this  continent  do  not  even  know  what  it  is.  The  con¬ 
ception  of  a  fodder  plant  which  draws  sustenance 
very  largely  from  the  air,  and  also  from 
the  subsoil,  and  which  is  capable  of  fat¬ 
tening  lambs  to  a  finished  condition  in 
two  months,  without  any  other  food, 
does  not  seem  to  have  arisen  in  the 
minds  of  the  farmers.  We  mourn  over 
the  poor  quality  of  our  butter,  and  with 
reason.  We  are  troubled  because  every 
season  thousands  and  thousands  of 
pounds  of  honey  remain  ungathered 
because  the  bees  are  not  sufficiently 
numerous  to  do  the  work,  while  at  the 
same  time  we  are  content  to  remain  in 
oblivious  ignorance  regarding  the  feed¬ 
ing  properties  of  a  plant  which  is  easily 
capable  of  fattening  millions  of  lambs 
annually,  if  the  farmers  of  the  United 
States  so  willed  it. 

Rape  is  a  fodder  plant  resembling  the 
Swede  turnip  in  appearance.  There  is 
the  difference,  however,  that  the  rape 
has  no  bulb.  The  only  portion  fit  for 
food  is  found  above  ground.  But  the 
roots  ramify  in  every  direction  and  in 
their  decay  furnish  a  large  amount  of 
plant  food.  It  seems  to  be  the  best  plan 
to  allow  it  to  get  about  fully  grown 
before  grazing  commences.  It  will  live 
in  the  ground  through  the  winter  and 
produce  seed  the  second  year,  but  in 
this  northerly  climate  (Canada)  I  have 
grave  doubts  as  to  whether  the  results 
in  seed  growing  would  be  satisfactory, 

P  owing  to  the  severity  of  the  frosts  in 

i  winter.  In  the  warmer  latitudes  of 

the  central  States  it  would  probably 
grow  seed  very  well.  Rape  has  of  course 
been  grown  in  England  for  many  years 
and  its  feeding  properties  have  been 
well-known  there  all  the  time.  It  has 
also  been  grown  by  a  very  limited  num¬ 
ber  of  farmers  in  Ontario,  Canada,  for  several  years, 
and  during  the  past  three  it  has  been  grown  and  ex¬ 
perimented  with  on  a  somewhat  extensive  scale  at 
the  Ontario  Agricultural  College  Experiment  Station. 
In  1890,  537  head  of  sheep  were  fattened  on  it  upon  that 
farm,  and  in  1891  no  less  han  650  head. 

In  Ontario  rape  is  usually  sown  about  the  first  of 
July,  but  it  may  be  sown  at  a  later  period.  When  sown 
earlier,  it  seems  to  get  to  its  growth  at  too  early  a 
period,  and  many  of  the  leaves  turn  yellow  and  die. 
At  our  station  we  have  usually  sown  it  after  a  crop  of 
rye,  which  has  been  grown  and  cut  to  be  used  as  hay, 
or  to  be  made  into  ensilage.  When  cured  for  the 
former  purpose,  the  rye  is  always  cut  and  mixed  with 
cut  hay  and  some  meal  before  it  is  fed.  When  the  rye 
is  removed  the  ground  is  plowed  deeply  so  as  to  bury 
the  stubbles  completely.  It  is  then  rolled  at  once  to 
prevent  the  escape  of  moisture,  harrowed  and  again 
rolled  and  drilled  with  the  double  moldboard  plow. 
We  make  the  drills  22  inches  apart,  but  the  distance 
may  vary  with  the  kind  of  land.  The  seed  is  then 
sown  at  the  rate  of  one  to  two  pounds  per  acre.  The 
variety  is  known  as  the  Dwarf  Essex,  and  the  cost  of 
the  seed  should  not  be  more  than  10  cents  per  pound. 
The  cultivator  should  begin  its  work  as  soon  as  the 
plants  are  well  above  ground,  and  the  returns  will 
usually  be  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  cultivation 
given.  When  the  mischievous  weeds  are  found  in  the 
line  of  the  drill  they  should  be  removed  by  hand  hoe¬ 
ing,  but  the  rape  does  not  require  thinning  as  is  the 
case  with  turnips.  If  the  land  is  fairly  clean  it  will  not 
require  any  hand  labor.  Of  course  the  rape  may  be 
sown  broadcast,  but  in  that  case  it  will  not  grow  so 
strong,  and  its  advantages  as  a  cleaning  crop  are  not 
the  same.  There  will  probably  be  as  much  difference 
between  a  crop  of  rape  grown  broadcast  and  in  drills  - 
as  between  two  crops  of  corn  similarly  grown. 

The  best  soils  for  growing  it  broadcast  are  black 
loamy  humus  soils,  abounding  in  vegetable  matter. 
When  grown  on  such  soils  it  often  reaches  the  height 
of  three  feet,  although  the  averag'e  heig'ht  on  ordinary 
soils  is  about  18  inches  when  cultivated,  and  the  aver¬ 
age  produce  per  acre  is  about  12  to  15  tons.  It  will 
grow  on  any  good  soil ;  loams  and  mucks  are,  however. 
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the  most  suitable.  It  does  very  well  on  soils  which 
readily  produce  turnips.  It  will  not  grow  well  on 
poor  soils  or  on  clays.  There  cannot  he  too  much 
vegetable  matter,  in  the  soil  for  a  good  crop,  hence  it 
will  do  very  well  on  clover  sod  plowed  under  after 
an  early  cutting  of  the  crop.  It  responds  most  readily 
to  nitrogenous  manures.  Nitrate  of  soda  applied  at 
the  rate  of  100  pounds  per  acre  after  the  crop  is  above 
ground,  and  300  pounds  of  salt  per  acre  sown  just 
before  the  drilling,  have  given  good  results  on  our 
farm.  When  farmyard  manure  is  applied  the  returns 
are  usually  in  proportion  to  the  amount. 

(To  be  continued.) 

THE  GREEN  MOUNT  AIN- WIN  CHELL  GRAPE. 

ITS  TRUE  ORIGIN  SETTLED. 

I  am  greatly  interested  in  this  new  grape — not 
pecuniarily,  since  I  am  the  owner  of  only  two  vines — 
but  because  of  its  merits  for  our  short  northern  sum¬ 
mers.  It  is  called  a  “  white  ”  grape,  but  is  not  white. 
When  thoroughly  ripe,  it  is  a  pale  green,  changing  in 
ripening  only  by  becoming  slightly  more  translucent. 
It  is  fully  ripe  here,  on  Lake  Memphremagog,  the  first 
or  second  week  in  September,  according  to  the  season, 
and  does  not  recpiire  a  high  temperature  for  ripening, 
as  the  Brighton  does.  The  latter  ripens  early,  nearly 
as  early  as  the  Green  Mountain  in  a  hot  summer;  but 
in  a  cool  one,  which  is  much  more  common  in  this  sec¬ 
tion,  it  does  not  even  begin  to  ripen,  but  remains  to¬ 
tally  inedible.  The  clusters  of  the  Green  Mountain 
are  large  and  handsome,  neither  too  close,  nor  the  re¬ 
verse,  and  very  uniform  in  size  on  properly  trained  and 
tended  vines. 

Its  defect,  at  least  on  young  vines  such  as  mine,  is 
that  while  it  does  not  drop  at  a  touch,  like 
the  Hartford,  the  clusters  will  not  endure 
much  handling,  on  account  of  the  ease  with 
which  the  berries  are  detached.  Its  merits, 
aside  from  its  earliness,  may  be  summed  up 
thus:  thrift  and  free  growth  of  vine,  healthy 
foliage,  handsome,  uniform  clusters  of  good 
size,  very  good  quality,  and  earliness.  It  must 
of  necessity  find  a  large  sale  along  our  northern 
borders  and  in  Canada,  especially  for  amateurs, 
though  carefully  handled,  in  boxes  or  baskets, 
with  little  transportation,  it  will  do  as  a 
market  grape. 

And  now  about  its  exact  history,  which  some 
parties  appear  disposed  to  muddle.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  it  originated  in  the  town  of 
Stamford,  Vermont,  which  is  a  border  town, 
adjoining  North  Adams,  Massachusetts.  I  re¬ 
cently  had  a  visit  from  Mr.  J.  O.  Sanford,  who 
is  a  farmer  in  Stamford,  and  apparently  well  posted 
on  the  subject.  This  is  what  he  told  me  about  the 
origin  of  this  excellent  variety  for  the  “  Cold  North  :  ” 

The  vine  originated  from  the  seed  of  an  unknown 
purple  grape,  which  was  planted  by  James  Milton 
Clough,  of  Stamford,  in  his  garden.  The  date  of  the 
first  fruiting  is  unknown,  and  Mr.  Clough  is  dead.  It 
has  been  quite  well  known  for  a  considerable  time  in 
Stamford,  and  Mr.  Clough  allowed  his  neighbors  to 
have  cuttings,  so  that  the  grape  was  considerably  dis¬ 
tributed  in  the  near  neighborhood  some  time  ago,  and 
among  those  who  got  hold  of  it  was  Mr.  C.  E.  Winchell, 
of  North  Adams.  Mr.  Sanford  tells  me  that  Mr. 
Winchell,  being  acquainted  with  the  firm  of  Ellwanger 
&  Harry,  furnished  them  with  cuttings.  What  he  told 
that  old  and  honorable  firm  in  regard  to  the  origin  of 
the  grape  is  best  known  to  themselves,  but  they  named 
it  “  Winchell,”  and  put  it  on  the  market  several  years 
ago  under  that  name. 

At  the  last  Boston  meeting  of  the  American  Pomo- 
logical  Society,  four  years  ago,  when  the  Eaton  Grape 
first  made  a  sensation,  in  an  obscure  spot  by  a  gallery 
pillar  I  found  a  timid  looking  old  gentleman,  trying  to 
call  attention  to  a  lot  of  disheveled  white  grapes, 
spread  out  on  an  old  newspaper.  As  no  open-air  grape 
was  ripe  at  that  time  in  Massachusetts,  and  these  were 
dead  ripe,  I  was  much  interested,  and  held  quite  a 
long  conversation  with  Mr.  Paul,  in  which  I  advised 
him  to  put  his  grape  into  the  hands  of  some  reliable 
propagator, naming  Mr.  Geoxge  S.  Josselyn,  of  Fredonia, 
N.  V. ,  as  one  upon  whom  I  thought  he  might  rely.  I 
do  not  think  Mr.  Paul  told  me  that  he  was  the  origin¬ 
ator  of  the  grape;  but  he  at  least  gave  me  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  he  controlled  whatever  stock  of  it  there  was. 
It  was  he  who  placed  it  in  the  hands  of  the  Hoyt 
Brothers  of  Connecticut,  from  whom  my  vines  were 
obtained.  He  has  since  died.  I  am  very  well  pleased 
with  the  name,  “  Green  Mountain,”  and  it  is  sufficiently 
descriptive,  for  the  Green  Mountains  form  the  boundary 
between  Stamford  and  Pownal.  But  I  always  feel  that 
a  man  who  gets  nothing'  else  out  of  a  valuable  new 
fruit  which  he  has  originated,  ought  at  least  to  live  in 
its  name;  and  I  hope  that  the  American  Bornological 
Society  will  agree,  at  its  next  meeting',  as  a  compro¬ 
mise  between  the  two  names  now  used,  to  call  it  the 
“  Clough.”  T.  II.  HOSKINS. 


A  Rub  at  the  Scrub. 

Pure  Blood  a  Shorter  Road  to  Butter. 

I  was  interested  in  some  articles  by  Henry  Stewart, 
of  North  Carolina,  which  appeared  in  The  Rural  for 
October  3  and  subsequent  numbers.  The  common 
scrub  stock  of  North  Carolina  he  praised  for  its  value 
in  producing  milk  and  butter.  The  views  expressed 
seem  to  me  extreme  and  misleading  to  those  not  fully 
informed.  Much  ignorance  prevails  in  the  North  con¬ 
cerning  the  South,  and  readers  of  The  Rural  might 
suppose  from  such  statements  that  the  scrub  cattle  of 
this  State  had  degenerated  during  long  years  of  neglect 
into  a  valuable  milk  and  butter  breed  !  The  effect 
produced  on  the  scrub  cow  by  proper  care  and  food  is 
oftentimes  remarkable,  affecting  herself  as  well  as  her 
offspring.  The  common  cattle  of  North  Carolina  have 
been  allowed  for  generations  to  run  in  the  woods,  and 
even  to  mate  as  they  pleased.  Often  they  would  wander 
too  far  to  be  brought  home  at  milking  time,  and  thus 
they  suffered  for  lack  of  regular  care.  They  have,  in 
short,  returned  as  nearly  to  a  state  of  nature  as  it  is 
possible  for  domestic  animals  to  do.  The  best  breeds, 
on  the  other  hand,  have  been  formed  from  common 
cattle  by  a  long  and  tedious  process  of  breeding  from 
the  animals  which  possessed  the  best  qualities,  until,  by 
the  law  of  inheritance,  these  have  become  fixed  in  each 
animal.  Now,  if  a  man  can  pick  up  a  scrub  cow  any¬ 
where,  and  by  feeding  her  well  and  milking  her  regu¬ 


Group  of  Duroc-Jersey  Swine.  Fig.  11. 

larly  make  her  as  profitable  an  animal  as  a  good  Jer¬ 
sey  or  Holstein,  what  is  the  use  of  the  long  course  of 
selection  and  care  which  has  developed  the  standard 
breeds  ? 

My  experience  with  scrubs  is  this  :  They  are  vastly 
improved  by  care,  and  some  individuals  are  far  more 
susceptible  of  betterment  than  others  ;  it  is,  however, 
much  more  profitable  to  buy  a  cow  whose  good  quali¬ 
ties  are  already  fixed.  The  same  food  and  care  will 
at  once  bring  a  larger  return  from  the  well-bred 
animal,  while  it  takes  some  time  to  bring  the  scrub 
into  a  much  less  productive  condition.  In  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  common  stock  the  importation  of  thorough¬ 
bred  sires  and  their  use  on  the  best  specimens  of 
native  cows,  have  in  a  few  localities  where  the  practice 
has  been  followed,  produced  good  effect,  and  in  my 
opinion  it  only  needs  to  be  continued  to  make  common 
stock  worth  having. 

It  is  a  prejudice  with  many  that  high-grade  cattle 
are  delicate,  and  cannot  stand  extremes  of  climate. 
Jerseys  are  said  to  be  liable  to  tuberculosis  in  the 
North,  but  the  mild  and  equable  climate  of  North 
Carolina  is  more  like  that  of  their  native  island  of  Jersey 
and  no  cases  of  tuberculosis  are  on  record  here.  Of 
course  every  live  farmer  expects  to  house  his  milch 
cows  in  severe  w’eatlier.  Jerseys  and  all  standard 
breeds  do  well  in  the  extreme  eastern  part  of  North 
Carolina  if  imported  young  and  taken  to  the  low,  level 
and  warm  climate  in  the  fall. 

I  do  not  know  the  character  of  the  forest  growth  in 
Macon  County,  but,  generally  speaking,  the  man  who 
lets  his  cows  roam  the  woods  and  chew  sticks,  with  the 
idea  that  shoots  of  trees  are  more  nutritious  than 
good,  sweet,  meadow  pasture  or  clover,  Nature’s  food, 
suited  to  their  necessities,  will  find  himself  sadly  mis¬ 
taken.  Cows  are  not  giraffes,  and  were  not  intended 
to  gain  their  sustenance  from  the  branches  of  trees  ; 
and  it  is  this  very  regimen  of  scanty  pickings  through 
woods  and  old  fields,  which  has  made  our  scrub  cattle 
what  they  are.  I  prof.  J  j.  R.  chamberlain. 

“Beef  Type”  and  “Milk  Type.” 

AN  AYRSHIRE  BREEDER’S  OPINION. 

The  breeding  of  cattle  dates  back  many  thousands  of 
years,  but  it  is  only  recently  that  breeders  have  sought 
to  mold  their  stock  to  a  high  type  of  excellence  in 
any  given  direction.  While  one  has  been  aiming  to 


develop  the  highest  type  of  beef  producers,  another 
has  sacrificed  everything  for  the  dairy  ;  but  the  breed¬ 
ing  of  all  has  been  for  so  short  a  period  that  while  the 
majority  yield  to  the  desire  of  the  breeder,  one  may  in 
any  breed  find  representatives  of  the  opposite  type, 
though  not  in  its  highest  excellence.  If  you  desire  a 
beef  calf,  select  an  animal  strong  in  beef  character¬ 
istics,  couple  her  with  a  bull  equally  or  more  strongly 
marked  for  beef.  If  you  want  milk,  butter  or  cheese, 
select  a  cow  noted  for  her  production  with  the  char¬ 
acteristic  form,  and  couple  her  with  a  bull  whose  dairy 
marks  are  strongly  developed,  and  if  his  dam  is  a  noted 
dairy  cow  so  much  the  better. 

After  the  cows  are  safely  in  calf  the  treatment  of 
each  should  be  similar — feed  with  nourishing  food  with 
but  little  fattening  property,  but  strong  in  muscle  and 
bone  ingredients.  The  beef  cow  should  go  dry  as  long 
as  possible  and  the  daii'y  cow  be  milked  to  within  six 
or  eight  weeks  of  calving.  When  born,  the  beef  calf 
should  be  allowed  to  run  with  the  cow  until  about  six 
months  old,  but  the  dairy  animal  should  be  immedi¬ 
ately  taught  to  drink,  and  should  be  fed  with  a  limited 
amount  of  new  milk  for  a  short  time;  then  with  warmed 
sweet  skim-milk  in  a  limited  quantity,  and  all  she  will 
eat  of  sweet  hay.  Bran  may  be  substituted  for  the 
milk  after  about  four  months.  As  regards  the  beef 
animal,  the  object  is  to  have  the  calf  born  with  a  beef 
tendency,  and  from  the  start  to  continue  the  laying  on 
of  meat,  and  make  an  uninten-upted  growth;  while  in 
the  dairy  animal  an  equally  strong'  constitution  is  de¬ 
sirable;  but  we  must  also  cultivate  storage  capacity  for 
a  large  amount  of  bulky  food,  and  a  lean,  cowy  appear¬ 
ance.  In  the  beef  beast  early  maternity  is  not  desira¬ 
ble,  as  it  tends  to  develop  the  dairy  habit;  while  for 
the  dairy,  it  is  almost  ruinous  to  let  a  heifer  become 
mature  and  fat  before  calving'. 

Any  inclination  of  either  towards  the  other 
type  is  accompanied  with  loss  in  the  ultimate 
results.  The  longer  either  type  is  bred  in  this 
way  the  more  perfectly  will  the  external  and 
internal  formation  become  developed,  and  the 
more  fixed  the  habit,  and  I  should  think  an 
expert  could  tell  by  the  dressed  meat  whether 
it  is  fi'om  the  beef  or  dairy  type,  or  from 
a  decided  sport  from  either  ;  for  there  is  in 
the  internal  formation  of  the  meat  a  sure  evi¬ 
dence  of  perfection,  which  will  not,  as  a  rule, 
lead  a  judge  astray. 

I  do  not  think  we  can  breed  a  race  of  cattle 
in  which  the  males  shall .  be  of  one  type  and 
the  females  of  another,  for  there  are  in  the 
male  and  female  decided  external  marks  in¬ 
dicative  of  the  type  to  which  the  animal  be¬ 
longs.  In  almost  any  show  ring  of  any  breed, 
there  are,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  to  be  found 
both  dairy  and  beef  tendencies  in  males  and  females, 
and  an  expert  judge  is  no  more  deceived  by  the  one 
than  by  the  other,  and  it  is  just  here  that  the  judge  is 
often  blamed  by  those  outside  the  ring,  especially  in 
judging  dairy  bulls,  for  the  beef  type  is  the  more 
pleasing  to  the  eye.  c.  m.  winslow. 

DUROC-JERSEY  SWINE. 

The  growing'  popularity  of  the  red  hog  had  its  origin 
in  Greenwich,  N.  Y.,  and  was  brought  about  by  the 
intelligent  effort  of  Wm.  Holmes  &  »Son,  who  had 
become  firmly  convinced  of  the  superiority  of  the 
breed,  and  established  a  registry  association  for  it. 
Mr.  Harris  Haviland,  of  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y.,  made  his 
first  purchasei  of  them  about  10  years  ago,  and  after 
repeated  trials  of  other  breeds,  still  prefers  them, 
because  “  they  combine  more  good  qualities  requisite 
for  profitable  pig  raising  than  any  other  breed.” 

“  To  what  do  you  refer  ?”  said  I. 

“  They  are  unusually  prolific,  averaging  from  10  to 
18  to  a  litter,”  said  he. 

“  So  many  are  a  nuisance,  for  you  have  to  feed  some 
of  the  pigs  or  they  will  die,”  I  replied. 

“  No  !  for  if  the  mother  is  fed  milk-producing  food 
she  will  take  care  of  them  until  they  are  big  enough 
to  eat  out  of  the  trough,  for  their  most  noteworthy 
characteristic  is  their  ability  to  convert  food  into  flesh. 
They  fatten  at  any  age,  and  arc  easily  kept  clean,  not 
being  inclined  to  scurvy.” 

Mr.  Haviland  has  dressed  pigs  that  weighed  34(5 
pounds  at  nine  months,  and  two-year-old  hogs  weigh¬ 
ing  from  500  to  656  pounds  each.  The  Michigan  Ex¬ 
periment  Station,  in  the  Jersey  Bulletin  for  1890,  gives 
a  test  of  different  breeds  in  an  experiment  of  feeding 
for  growth,  as  follows  ; 

Pounds  of  grain 

Average  gain  required  for  each 


per  day. 

pound  of  gain. 

i  Duroc-Jersey . 

.  2.59 

4.G5 

2  Berkshire . 

.  2.11 

5.22 

3  Poland  China . 

.  1.85 

5.87 

This  gives  the  Duroc-Jerseys  the  greatest  gain  per 
day  and  at  the  least  cost  for  food.  Mr.  Haviland  has  bred 
them  for  symmetry,  color  and  growth  and  succeeds  in 
fixing  these  characteristics  by  a  careful  selection  of 
breeding  stock  until  a  poor  pig  is  a  rarity.  His  six- 
months-old  males  and  females  as  exhibited  at  the  New 
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York  State  Fair  and  illustrated  at  Fig.  11  show  h*s 
good  judgment.  They  were  not  ruined  for  breeding  by 
excessive  feeding  and  each  won  a  premium  over  larger 
specimens  in  its  class.  c.  e.  c. 

Forkfuls  of  Facts. 

Cows  should  have  some  dry  food  that  will  cause  them 
to  chew,  just  as  a  human  being  should  eat  something 
dry  that  will  make  him  use  his  teeth.  Soups  and 
gruels  sustain  health,  but  the  teeth  suffer  without 
work. 

The  Indiana  Station  has  issued  a  good  bulletin  on 
feeding  stuffs,  with  the  valuations  figured  out  to  cor¬ 
respond  with  the  average  prices  in  Indiana.  Among 
other  substances  analyzed  were  the  “  prepared  foods” 
valued  at  $90  to  $110  per  ton.  The  actual  feeding 
values  as  compared  with  bran  were  $15.89  and  $11.97, 
bran  being  worth  $13.  The  station  justly  says: 

Of  course  the  claim  Is  made  that  many  of  these  feeds  have  a  medic¬ 
inal  value  and  in  some  cases  this  iB  doubtless  true.  But  feeders  can¬ 
not  afford  to  pay  transportation  on  a  ton  of  feeding  stuff  for  a  few 
pounds  of  material  having  a  medicinal  value.  Nor  Is  the  indiscriminate 
feeding  of  foods  containing  tonics  of  unknown  quality,  kind  and  quan¬ 
tity  to  be  encouraged. 

This  idea  is  sensible  whether  a  farmer  is  buying  feed, 
fertilizers  or  anything  else. 

Bran  seems  to  be  the  cheapest  grain  food  in  Indiana, 
judging  from  a  comparison  of  the  market  price  with 
the  feeding  value.  The  Station  gives  the  feeding  value 
of  ground  rye  per  ton,  $13.05,  ground  barley  $13.86,  and 
ground  wheat,  $12.80.  The  market  price  per  ton  is 
$30.94  for  the  rye,  $28.08  for  the  barley  and  $30.94  for 
the  wheat.  That  is  to  say,  the  barley,  costing  $8.80 
per  ton  less,  gives  $2. 00  move  feed  than  the  wheat,  or  21 
cents  more  than  the  rye. 

This  well  illustrates  the  value  to  the  feeder  of  know¬ 
ing  something  about  the  chemistry  of  cattle  foods.  In 
this  year  of  good  markets  for  rye  and  wheat,  the  lesson 
is  to  sell  these  grains  and  feed  barley,  or,  better  yet, 
sell  all  three  and  buy  back  bran,  middlings  and  other 
waste  products  that  are  good  for  cattle  but  not  suitable 
for  human  food. 

Table  Scraps. 

The  Barrel  Cart  a  Fertilizer.— The  barrel  cart 
of  which  an  illustration  and  description  appeared  in 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  a  year  or  more  ago,  has 
proved  just  the  thing  to  rid  the  back  door  of  the  regu¬ 
lation  slop  drain  or  the  abominable  cesspool  of  stench 
and  disease  that  is  too  often  allowed  to  exist;  an  enemy 
to  health,  and,  withal,  so  objectionable  to  the  eye  that 
it  is  no  wonder  that  on  this  “darkest”  subject  many 
are  looking  for  the  surest  “  way  out.” 

For  many  years  we  have  dispensed  with  the  slop 
drain,  and,  instead,  all  accumulations  have  been  dis¬ 
tributed  over  the  lawn,  garden,  etc.,  in  pails,  necessi¬ 
tating  more  or  less  labor  of  course,  but  we  thought  it 
paid,  but  the  work  can  be  greatly  facilitated  by  placing 
the  barrel  cart  conveniently  near  the  back  door  to  re¬ 
ceive  all  slops,  wash  and  rinse  water  not  designed  for 
feeding  purposes.  The  stuff  is  then  eventually  wheeled 
where  most  needed  for  watering  plants,  shrubs,  etc. , 
or  on  the  lawn,  care  being  taken  to  distribute  it  in 
different  places  from  time  to  time  where  all  will  be 
evaporated  or  utilized  for  plant  growth,  with  no  un¬ 
pleasant  features  attending  it.  This  will  be  an  agree¬ 
able  contrast  to  the  existing  conditions  as  found  con¬ 
nected  with  many  of  our  farm  homes. 

IRVING  D.  COOK. 

Wood  Ashes  and  Peach  Trees  Once  More. — Mr. 
Woodward’s  statement  that  I  “ dodged  the  question” 
is  just  a  little  unfair.  My  first  article  may  not  have 
been  quite  clear,  and  no  doubt  he  understood  me  to 
infer  that  I  hoped  to  make  soft  soap  of  existing  borers, 
which  was  not  my  meaning.  J.  H.  Hale,  of  Connecti¬ 
cut,  has  such  wonderful  success  in  the  culture  of  the 
peach  that  I  wrote  him  asking  his  experience  regard¬ 
ing  the  matter,  and  received  the  following  reply, 
which  I  trust  he  will  pardon  me  for  making  public. 

“  While  wood  ashes  will  sometimes  (the  italics  are  Mr. 
Hale’s)  injure,  even  to  the  point  of  killing  young  peach 
trees,  if  any  considerable  quantity  of  them  are  put 
close  about  the  base  of  the  tree,  I  have  never  known  a 
case  where  trees  more  than  two  years  of  age,  have 
been  injured  even  when  a  peck  or  more  has  been 
mounded  up  against  the  trees.  'I  ou  are  right  in  stating 
that  while  the  ashes  may  not  kill  any  borers  that  may 
be  in  the  trees,  they  do  greatly  aid  in  keeping  them 
out.  Notwithstanding  what  I  have  said  as  to  the  oc¬ 
casional  injury  to  young  trees,  I  will  say  that  all  the 
5,000  trees  in  the  finest  orchard  we  now  own,  were 
banked  with  ashes  in  the  winter  when  they  were  one 
year  old,  and  that  the  100,000  we  are  planting  in  Geor¬ 
gia  this  winter  will  all  have  ashes  put  about  them  as 
soon  as  planted,  for  I  bought  40  tons  of  cotton-hull 
ashes  in  Savannah,  a  few  days  since,  for  that  very  pur¬ 
pose.  I  shall  not,  however,  put  solid  ashes  next  to  the 
tender  bark  of  such  young  trees,  but  shall  have  them 
mixed  with  earth.  After  the  first  year  I  have  no  fear.” 

We  have  never  used  ashes  in  the  nursery  rows,  so  we 


have  escaped  the  danger  which  Mr.  Woodward  seems 
to  think  exists  at  any  time.  Our  trees  are  not  trans¬ 
planted  until  they  are  two  years  old,  and  the  borers 
are  carefully  removed  before  they  are  planted  in  the 
orchard.  In  this  section,  where  ours  is  the  largest 
orchard  for  miles,  the  same  plan  of  planting  two-year- 
old  trees,  one  year  from  the  bud,  prevails.  The  ground 
is  prepared  and  enriched  before  the  year  of  planting 
and  neither  fertilizers  nor  ashes  are  used  the  year  the 
trees  are  set.  After  that  we  use  as  much  of  both  as 
we  can  get.  I  shall  make  a  renewed  test  with  some 
young  trees  next  spring  if  possible,  and  until  then  shall 
not  give  farther  expression  to  my  opinions  and  experi¬ 
ence  in  this  line.  s.  a.  little. 

Worden’s  Seckel  Pear. — It  is  a  pity  to  send  out 
this  pear  under  the  name  given  it,  for  it  is  sure  to  be 
confounded  with  the  old  Seckel.  Those  who  sell  trees 
know  better  than  any  one  else  the  tendency  of  the 
average  customer  to  shorten  names.  The  Belle  Lucra¬ 
tive,  Beurre  d’ Anjou,  Doyenne,  Boussock  and  many 
others  have  lost  their  first  names,  and  customers  ask 
for  Lucrative,  Anjou,  Superfin,  Clairgeau,  Boussock, 
Vicar,  Duchess,  Clapp,  etc.  Sometimes  it  is  the  first 
word  and  sometimes  the  second  which  is  dropped,  but 
one  or  the  other  nearly  alvyays  disappears.  As  we 
already  have  a  Seckel  it  is  more  than  likely  that  Wor¬ 
den’s  would  be  dropped,  which  would  then  cause  great 
confusion.  From  what  is  said  of  it  in  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  of  December  19  I  should  think  it  a  good 
pear,  and  so  its  identity  should  not  be  lost,  as  it  seems 
to  me  to  be  likely  to  happen  under  its  present  name.  I 
write  this  entirely  in  the  interest  of  those  who  have 
named  this  pear,  feeling  sure  that  they  will  not  take  it 
amiss,  even  should  they  not  agree  with  me. 

JOSEPH  MEEHAN. 

GOING  AGAINST  SCIENCE. 

Under  the  above  head  I  wrote  to  The  Rural  last 
spring  telling  of  my  intention  to  plant  potatoes  on  the 
same  fields  on  which  I  had  grown  potatoes  in  1890, 
and  where  they  had  rotted  at  a  terrible  rate.  I  said 
that  although  the  scientists  urged  farmers  to  plant  on 
ground  which  had  grown  a  crop  that  had  not  rotted, 
^»id  to  bury  or  destroy  the  rotten  potatoes,  and  burn 
all  their  tops,  I  should  risk  it  and  plant  on  the  same 
soil.  I  did  so,  and  the  result  is  exactly  what  I  supposed 
it  would  be — a  crop  that  did  not  rot,  because  the 
weather  was  not  such  as  to  cause  the  disease.  It  may 
be  that  some  farmers  spent  time  and  labor  in  the  vain 
effort  to  destroy  the  germ  that  causes  rot,  and  planted 
their  potatoes  on  fresh  land  in  the  hope  of  escaping 
the  rot  this  year;  if  so,  I  pity  them,  for  they  lost  time 
and  perhaps  potatoes  from  having  planted  in  a  field 
less  suited  to  the  crop  than  the  rot-infested  field  where 
they  would  have  planted  but  for  the  warning  against  it. 

This  year  I  had  in  potatoes  two  fields,  one  of  1% 
acre  ‘and  the  other  of  four  acres.  Farmers  were  par¬ 
ticularly  cautioned  not  to  plant  seed  potatoes  that  were 
part  of  a  crop  that  had  been  affected  with  the  rot,  and 
to  get  seed  from  sections  where  no  rot  prevailed  last 
year.  On  the  1 M  acre  field  I  planted  fresh  seed — Early 
Rose— not  because  it  was  supposed  to  be  free  from  rot, 
but  because  I  wished  to  plant  that  field  with  an  early 
variety.  The  other  field  was  planted  with  my  own  seed 
— Rural  Blush — kept  in  kilns.  When  the  1890  crop  was 
harvested  we  put  the  tubers  in  a  large  corn  house,  big 
and  little  ones  together,  and  picked  them  over  as  we 
hauled  them  to  market ;  they  continued  to  rot  all  the 
time,  rotting  even  before  the  dealers  who  bought  them 
could  retail  them.  The  small  ones  were  thrown  into  a 
pile  by  themselves  and  when  the  weather  had  become 
too  cold  to  let  them  remain  longer  in  the  corn  house, 
they  were  shoveled  into  a  cart,  dumped  in  long  rows, 
sound  and  rotten  together,  (it  seemed  a  waste  of  time 
and  labor  to  sort  them  over,  as  the  prospect  was  that 
they  would  all  rot  before  spring)  covered  with  straw, 
then  a  few  inches  of  dirt,  and  in  winter  with  fodder. 
In  the  spring  when  the  kilns  were  opened,  the  potatoes 
were  an  unpleasant  sight.  Some  of  them  had  to  be 
washed  before  they  could  be  handled  ;  the  larger  part 
had  rotted  and  although  we  wanted  to  plant  whole 
tubers  we  had  to  cut  many  of  them  to  find  out  whether 
they  were  alive  or  not ;  if  they  were  black  inside  we 
rejected  them.  That  was  our  seed  for  the  four-acre 
field  and  the  only  loss  incurred  by  planting  such  seed, 
was  that  some  hills  were  “  missing,”  as  the  seed  had 
been  dead  when  planted  ;  it  looked  all  right,  and  as  I 
have  said,  we  cut  a  good  deal  of  it  to  make  sure  ;  but 
we  should  have  cut  it  all.  This  year  there  was  only 
the  usual  amout  of  rot  when  we  have  what  we  call  a 
sound  crop — a  rotten  tuber  here  and  there,  but  not 
enough  to  cause  a  perceptible  loss. 

Now  did  we  really  “  go  against  science  ?”  I  think 
not ;  we  went  against  what  was  supposed  to  be  science 
on  the  subject,  but  it  was  false.  I  staked  all  upon 
these  facts :  when  the  meteorological  conditions  are 
favorable  to  the  growth  of  the  germs  that  cause  the  rot 
in  potatoes,  the  crop  rots  ;  when  the  conditions  are  not 
favorable,  the  crop  escapes.  Therefore  it  is  utterly  use¬ 
less  to  try  to  kill  the  germs  after  the  crop  is  grown  ; 


for  if  you  could  kill  them  all  (an  impossibility)  and  the 
conditions  the  next  year  should  be  favorable  to  their 
growth  they  would  be  there  all  the  same,  from  some 
source  yet  unknown.  In  1889  we  had  no  rot  and  there 
were  no  germs  to  kill ;  in  1890  there  was  more  rot  than 
I  had  ever  seen  before  ;  the  germs  were  not  killed  and 
yet  we  had  no  rot  this  year.  Does  not  that  prove  my 
conclusions  sound  ?  I  don’t  believe  in  ‘  ‘  going  against 
science  on  the  contrary,  I  believe  the  man  who  does 
so  deliberately  is  a  fool ;  but  I  want  my  science  to  be 
scientific;  then  I  will  gladly  go  with  it.  A.  l.  crosby. 


Let  Farmers  Run  Their  Own  Roads. 

I  have  just  finished  reading  “  Streets  and  Highways 
of  Foreign  Countries,”  sent  me  a  few  days  ago  by  our 
worthy  Secretary  of  State.  The  impression  left  on  my 
mind  is  that  though  our  ‘  ‘  streets  and  highways  ”  are 
not  as  good  as  we  desire,  they  are,  all  things  con¬ 
sidered,  equal  and  even  superior  to  those  of  any  foreign 
country  as  large  as  ours.  The  plans  for  foreign  roads 
are  often  very  good,  but  the  performance  is  bad.  The 
same  is  the  case  with  us.  But  I  find  our  country 
roads,  except  the  turnpikes,  improving  quite  rapidly. 
Wherever  better  roads  give  increased  profit  the  people 
come  to  know  it  and  put  forth  efforts  to  make  better 
highways,  and  their  labors  are  crowned  by  success. 
Many  of  the  roads  are  several  hundred  per  cent  better 
than  they  were  eight  years  ago.  The  toll  roads  do 
not  improve.  The  common  roads  are  feeders  to  them, 
and  so  they  get  larger  incomes  and  reduce  expenses. 
In  the  Catskill  Mountain  region  great  improvement 
would  arise  from  the  abolition  of  toll  roads.  Cheer  up 
the  farmers  in  regard  to  highways  and  do  not  condemn 
them.  They  now  do  much  more  than  the  villagers 
for  good  roads,  and  the  villagers  are  the  active  grumb¬ 
lers — the  very  men  who  do  all  they  can  to  keep  pros¬ 
perity  from  the  farmer,  socially,  financially  and  politi¬ 
cally.  I  say  this  unhesitatingly  after  50  years  of 
close  observation.  The  villagers  often  talk  very  en¬ 
thusiastically  as  to  how  “to  do  it,”  but  quite  univer¬ 
sally  put  the  doing  on  the  “  lazy  countryman.  ”  All 
farmers  desire  good  roads.  Most  of  them  do  all  they 
can  to  secure  them.  Under  our  present  laws  the  agri¬ 
culturists  will  generally  improve  the  country  roads. 
Change  the  laws  and  the  villagers  will  manage  to  leave 
the  country  roads  in  a  worse  condition  than  they  would 
be  under  the  present  laws  of  New  York  State. 

GEORGE  C.  MOTT. 

No  Fun  in  Corn  Farming. 

In  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  November  21  is  an  article  entitled 
“  Why  Do  Boys  Leave  the  Farm  ?”  The  following  is 
a  conversation  substantially  as  it  occurred  between 
two  farmers  of  this  county,  both  close  to  the  half  cen¬ 
tury  mark  in  years.  One  is  a  Democrat  and  the  other 
a  Republican.  Here  it  is  : 

“Say,  Bill,  do  you  still  think  the  farmers  of  this 
country  are  getting  rich  raising  20-cent  corn  ?  ” 

“  Well,  I  think  they  are  doing  fairly  well.” 

Jim:  “See  here;  let’s  count  ’em  up:  there’s  the 

man  on  the  L - place  ;  he  says  himself  that  if  he 

didn’t  teach  school  winters,  he  couldn’t  pay  his  rent. 

And  although  the  C - boys  are,  all  four  of  them, 

good,  steady,  hard-working  fellows,  not  one  of  them 
has  a  nickel  ahead.” 

Bill :  ‘  ‘  But  there  is  T.  S.  and  Mr.  A.  and  L.  C. 

over  west  there ;  they  have  made  plenty  of  money 
lately.’” 

Jim  :  “  Yes,  but  T.  S.  got  $000  or  $700  from  his  wife’s 

folks  a  year  or  two  ago,  and  Mr.  A. — well  you  know 
his  father  gave  him  a  farm  to  begin  with,  so  he  never 
had  any  interest  to  pay,  and  L.  C.  told  me,  when  he 
came  here  eight  years  ago,  that  he  had  brought  with 
him  $3,000  in  cash,  and  he  can’t  scratch  up  that  much 
now  to  save  his  skin.” 

Bill :  “  Well  I  don’t  know  but  what  you  are  right 

about  those  men.” 

And  so  they  went  on,  but  Bill  could  not  find  a  man 
who  was  making  any  money  raising  corn.  Of  course  a 
few  men  are  making  a  little  ;  but  they  either  have  a 
good  many  boys  nearly  grown  to  work  for  them,  or 
they  brought  in  money  with  them  when  they  came 
here,  or  received  money  from  their  folks ;  for  there  are 
not  more  than  three  or  four  at  the  most  among  about 
350  to  400  farmers  in  this  neighborhood,  who  have 
made  any  money  farming. 

Corn  is  worth  more  than  20  cents  per  bushel  most  of 
the  time  ;  but  I  can  recollect  when  corn  was  15  cents 
per  bushel,  and  also  when  it  was  50  cents  per  bushel, 
but  very  few  had  any  to  sell  at  50  cents. 

One  might  think  from  my  way  of  “  putting  ”  this 
matter  that  money  is  my  sole  object ;  but  although  it 
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is  not,  still  I  think  it  is  quite  an  object  when  I  come 
around  to  44  pap”  about  the  Fourth  of  July,  or  a  little 
before  show  day  or  fair  time,  and  say,  “Well,  do  you 
suppose  there  is  any  chance  of  our  getting  to  cele¬ 
brate  this  year  ?”  and  he  says  :  “I  don’t  know  ;  I 
haven’t  any  money,  and  I  don’t  know  where  I  can 
get  any.”  That  settles  it— when  the  day  comes  I  go 
out  and  follow  the  plow,  or  pitch  hay  or  grain  as  the 
case  may  be.  When  I  see  other  folks  going,  I  think. 
“  I  wish  I  could  go,  but  I  can't,”  and  console  myself  by 
thinking  that  “  maybe  I  can  go  next  year  ;  ”  but  next 
year  comes  and  goes  and  that  is  the  way  with  a  farmer 
boy  as  far  as  I  have  got.  I  know  of  a  good  many  young 
men  who  have  gone  away  from  here,  but  not  one  of 
them  has  done  any  good.  I  know  the  preachers,  the 
doctors  the  editors,  the  lawyers  and  every  one  under 
the  sun  but  a  farmer,  will  advise  a  boy  to  be  a  farmer. 
I  advise  him  not  to  be  one. 

A  17-YEAR  OLD  IOWA  BOY. 


ANSWER  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of  the 
writer  to  Insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please  see  If  It  is 
not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions 
at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 

Something  About  the  Idaho  Pear. 

THE  QUESTIONS. 

1.  Have  you  fruited  the  Idaho  Pear  at  your  place  ? 
If  so,  2,  is  it  equal  in  quality  and  size  to  the  specimens 
grown  in  Idaho  ?  3.  It  is  urged  that  the  fruits  from 

the  Western  slope  of  the  Rockies  and  the  Pacific  coast 
lose  their  peculiar  flavor  and  quality  when  grown  east 
of  the  Mississippi.  Is  this  a  fact  ? 

THE  ANSWERS. 

Here  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  we  have  not  yet  been  able 
to  test  the  Idaho  Pear  grown  here.  We  had  a  few 
specimens,  but  they  did  not  ripen.  w.  c.  barry. 

Yes.  Almost  every  kind  of  fruit  bore  well  here  in 
1891,  but  the  Japan  Pears,  for  some  reason,  had  but 
little,  and  the  Idaho,  which  seems  related  to  them, 
showed  but  two  clusters  of  bloom  on  which  five  pears 
set.  Two  of  these  I  removed  early.  Two  others  were 
knocked  off  by  stones  thrown  by  wanton  boys  from  an 
alley  full  of  road  pebbles.  One  matured  and  was  cut 
October  20,  and  my  diary  entry  says  it  measured  “2% 
inches  in  diameter,  both  across  and  in  line  with  the 
stem.  Sweet,  tender  and  pleasant,  but  not  sprightly. 
Perhaps  it  was  gathered  and  cut  a  little  too  soon.  ” 
The  heavy  stones  thrown  by  the  boys  may  have  checked 
growth,  but  the  growth  is  not  free  on  any  of  the 
several  trees  on  which  I  grafted  it  when  first  sent  me 
by  Mr.  Lewis.  It  grows  best,  but  not  handsomely,  on 
a  Louise  Bonne  dwarf.  The  tree  which  bore  the  fruit 
yielded  fine  Anjous  and  Winter  Nelis,  and  is  quite 
healthy.  It  does  not  seem  as  if  the  Idaho  is  likely  to 
reach  either  the  size  or  quality  here  which  it  appears 
to  attain  at  its  home.  Le  Conte  does  well  here  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  and  has  yielded  handsome  and  good  fruit  for 
three  years  and  is  quite  a  rival  of  the  Bartlett  and  the 
Boussock.  Our  Idaho  sample  closely  resembled  in 
form  the  specimen  sent  me  by  Mr.  Lewis,  though  much 
smaller.  w.  G.  waring. 

1.  At  my  place  in  Van  Buren  County,  Michigan,  the 
Idaho  has  not  fruited  yet.  A  tree  topgrafted  in  1889, 
has  not  yet  shown  fruit;  and  has  blighted  so  badly, 
the  past  season,  that  I  fear  I  may  lose  it  before  fruit¬ 
ing.  2.  Fruit  grown  at  the  East  can  scarcely  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  equal  in  size  that  grown  in  Idaho,  with 
irrigation  ;  though  it  may,  quite  probably,  even  exceed 
it  in  quality.  3.  Facts  show  quite  the  reverse  of  this. 
All  the  hardy  fruits  (grapes  possibly  excepted),  as 
grown  at  the  East,  lose  sadly  in  flavor  and  quality 
when  grown  west  of  the  Rockies,  and  more  specially 
so  when  taken  southward  ;  and,  by  parity  of  reason¬ 
ing,  Western  varieties  may  be  expected  to  gain  in 
these  particulars,  when  transferred  to  Eastern  soils  and 
climates.  t.  t.  lyon, 

I  have  never  planted  the  Idaho  here  in  Oneida  County, 
N.  Y.  In  my  judgment  we  have  ail  the  pears  we  want 
except  a  better  keeper  in  place  of  the  Bartlett,  and  a 
really  fine  late  winter  sort  as  good  as  the  Anjou.  I 
do  not  believe  any  fruit  loses  in  quality  by  being 
grown  east  of  its  native  place,  but  it  is  pretty  sure  to 
lose  in  size.  e.  p.  powell. 

My  Idaho  Pears  have  not  fruited  yet.  It  is  a  well 
established  fact  that  California  peaches  and  pears  do 
not  compare  favorably  in  quality  with  ours.  The 
Delaware  and  Maryland  peaches  are  inferior  in  quality 
to  New  Jersey  stock  as  we  get  them.  Early  gathering 
in  order  to  bear  transportation,  doubtless  has  some¬ 
thing  to  do  with  this  ;  but  Western  New  York  apples 
as  well  as  those  from  Ohio  and  other  Western  States 


are  inferior  in  quality  and  flavor  to  New  Jersey  fruit, 
though  smooth  and  fairer.  The  Concord,  Niagara,  and 
probably  other  grapes  grown  in  New  Jersey  are  of 
higher  quality  than  those  grown  in  Western  New 
York,  and  have  less  of  the  native  aroma  called  foxiness. 
This  is  probably  due  in  some  degree  to  the  longer  sea¬ 
son,  but  somewhat  to  the  newer  and  richer  soils  of  the 
western  latitude.  Adaptability  comes  in  here  again  ; 
for  some  varieties  that  fail  to  attain  mediocrity  here 
reach  the  highest  perfection  in  some  Western  localities, 
notably  the  Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey.  E.  williams. 

We  have  not  fruited  the  Idaho  Pear  and  think  very 
few  have  been  fruited  in  the  East.  Our  experience  in 
Onondaga  County,  N.  Y.,  has  been  that  the  varieties  of 
fruit  which  have  originated  in  the  East,  when  grown 
on  the  Pacific  slope,  lose  in  flavor  and  increase  in  size, 
the  climate  and  soil  there  producing  rapid  growth, 
coarse  grain  and  insipid  flavor.  From  this  fact  we 
anticipate  that  fruit  taken  from  the  West  to  the  East 
would  be  reduced  in  size,  but  improved  in  grain  and 
flavor.  SMITHS  &  POWELL. 

Cider  Vinegar. 

W.  D.  C..  Watertown,  Conn. — I  have  a  barrel  half  full 
of  vinegar,  and  wish  to  fill  it  with  cider.  How  old 
should  the  latter  be  to  make  the  best  vinegar  of  the 
whole  ? 

Ans. — It  should  be  old  enough  to  have  a  “  mother  ;  ” 
that  is,  it  should  be  vinegar  itself.  It  will  make  little 
difference  how  old  the  cider  is.  The  newer  it  is  the 
longer  it  must  “  work  ”  to  change  into  vinegar.  Any 
cider  will  turn  into  vinegar  if  left  long  enough. 

Plastering  and  Eire  Brick. 

F.  P.,  Stockport,  N.  Y. — To  make  mortar  for  inside 
plastering,  what  is  the  best  proportion  of  lime  and 
sand  ?  How  can  I  mend  and  patch  fire  brick  in  a  stove  ? 

I  have  tried  fire  clay  and  sand,  but  it  does  not  get 
hard. 

Ans. — The  usual  proportions  of  lime  and  sand  for 
plastering  are  as  follows  :  One  barrel  of  lime  to  two 
of  clean  sand  and  three  bushels  of  hair.  This  will 
cover  70  square  yards  of  lath  with  one  coat,  or  make  00 
yards  of  first  and  second  coats.  One  bundle  of  lath 
and  500  nails  are  required  for  4  %  square  yards.  The 
lime  is  slaked  in  a  box,  and  strained  into  another,  and 
the  plaster  is  mixed  and  well  worked  and  thrown  into 
a  heap  and  covered  from  the  weather.  It  should  be  kept 
in  this  condition  for  a  considerable  time,  as  it  improves 
in  quality  by  keeping.  When  used  it  is  moistened  to 
a  proper  consistency  for  laying  on  the  wall.  Fire  brick 
cannot  be  made  in  the  way  mentioned.  The  heat  of 
a  stove  will  not  bring  the  materials  into  a  condition  to 
resist  the  heat,  and  the  clay  and  sand  will  crumble 
when  heated.  An  intense  heat  is  required  to  make 
fire  brick  and  bring  the  clay  and  sand  into  the  right 
combination.  It  is  best  to  procure  new  bricks  for  the 
repair  of  a  stove  or  to  procure  a  soap-stone  back,  which 
is  far  more  durable  than  the  fire  brick. 

A  Student  in  Cotton  and  Peanut”Culture. 

J.  M.  R.,  Oklahoma. — I  have  recently  settled  in  Okla¬ 
homa  and  find  the  soil  well  adapted  to  the  raising  of 
sweet  potatoes  and  peanuts,  while  the  climate  is  suited 
to  cotton  culture.  I  should  like  practical  suggestions 
from  Southern  subscribers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  Cotton 
seed  can  be  procured  for  10  cents  per  bushel.  How  and 
to  what  stock  can  it  be  fed  ?  Could  it  be  ground  with 
corn  in  a  farm  feed  mill  ? 

Ans. — We  shall  be  glad  to  have  our  Southern  sub¬ 
scribers  help  this  reader.  He  should  send  to  the  agri¬ 
cultural  experiment  stations  at  Raleigh,  N.  C.,  Knox¬ 
ville,  Tenn.,  Lake  City,  Fla.,  Experiment,  Ga.,  Auburn, 
Ala.,  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  Fayetteville,  Ark.,  A.  and  M. 
College,  Miss.,  and  College  Station,  Tex.,  for  their  bul¬ 
letins  on  stock  feeding  and  cotton  seed.  The  Tennes¬ 
see  Station  has  issued  an  excellent  bulletin  on  peanut 
culture.  These  bulletins  will  give  more  facts  about 
cotton  seed  than  we  could  give  in  ten  pag-es  of  The 
R.  N.-Y. 

“  Direct  Issuance  of  Money.” 

E.  L.  S.,  N.  Truro,  Mass. — Will  The  Rural  explain 
why  direct  issuance  of  money  by  government  involves 
adopting  the  44  Sub-Treasury  plan.”  It  seems  to  me 
it  could  be  put  in  circulation  by  paying  expenses  with 
it.  One  curse  of  the  National  Bank  system  is  that  the 
notes  are  not  circulated  until  they  are  borrowed  at  in¬ 
terest.  Other  men  and  corporations  pay  interest  on 
their  debts;  but  the  banks  grow  rich  on  the  interest  of 
what  they  owe — which  is  commonly  thought  a  joke  or 
an  impossibility. 

Ans. — We  do  not  see  that  the  government  must,  of 
necessity,  adopt  this  scheme  in  order  to  issue  money 
directly  to  the  people.  As  we  understand  it,  this 
“Sub-Treasury”  scheme  is  merely  one  form  of  such 
issuance.  Farmers  who  advocate  it  argue  that  other 
forms  of  property  are  more  easily  turned  into  cash  than 
grain  products,  which  also  present  the  most  inviting 
field  for  speculation.  They  claim  that  the  “Sub-Treas¬ 
ury  ”  scheme  would  cure  both  evils,  because  they  could 
obtain  the  cash  equivalent — or  nearly  so — of  their  grain 


or  cotton  just  as  holders  of  silver,  gold  or  bonds  now 
do,  while,  as  they  say,  speculators  would  have  no 
chance  to  handle  it.  The  chief  objections  urged 
against  it  are  that  it  would  directly  benefit  not  over  20 
per  cent  of  the  farmers;  that  such  money  would  be 
based  on  materials  that  fluctuate  in  price  from  year  to 
year,  and  would  therefore  not  be  constant  in  value, 
and  that  speculators  would  have  a  better  chance  than 
ever  to  control  the  crops.  As  will  be  seen,  this  scheme 
recognizes  the  fact  that  the  farmer  is  to  turn  a  share  of 
his  property  over  to  the  government  in  exchange  for  a 
paper  representative.  The  only  difference  between  a 
silver  and  a  wheat  certificate  would  be  the  substitution 
of  wheat  for  silver  in  the  present  legend  “  there  has 
been  deposited  one  silver  dollar.”  The  “land  loan” 
is  another  seheme  for  “direct  issuance.”  Here  the 
farmer  gives  a  mortgage  on  his  land  for  paper  money 
which  could  only  certify  to  the  fact  that  he  had  done 
so.  The  government  cannot  give  anybody  4  4  money  ” 
that  will  be  worth  anything  unless  those  who  get  it 
give  some  value  in  return  and  the  money  will  be  only 
a  certificate  to  the  effect  that  such  value  has  been  ren¬ 
dered.  Whether  you  can  pass  such  money  will  depend 
upon  whether  the  man  you  trade  with  is  ready  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  government’s  estimate  of  the  value  of  your 
property  or  services. 

What  Shall  a  Horse  Stand  On  P 

L.  F.  W.,  Allegany  County,  N.  Y. — I  am  preparing  to 
build  a  carriage  house  and  stable.  What  objection,  if 
any,  is  there  to  dispensing  with  the  usual  plank  floors 
and  letting  the  wagons  and  horses  stand  upon  the  earth? 

I  am  informed,  by  a  man  of  considerable  experience, 
that  there  is  no  better  way  to  keep  carriages  and  wag¬ 
ons  in  good  condition,  especially  where  they  are  not 
used  much.  Why  is  it  not  the  best  way  to  keep  horses 
also  ? 

Ans. — Our  own  objections  to  earth  floors  for  horse 
stalls  are  :  1.  The  horse  will  paw  and  tear  them  up 
and  plaster  himself  with  dust  or  mud.  2.  They  are 
apt  to  become  sticky  or  muddy,  particularly  when 
male  horses  are  kept.  3.  The  greater  part  of  the 
liquid  manure — the  most  valuable  part  of  the  excre¬ 
ments — is  lost.  We  prefer  a  concrete  stall  floor  so 
graded  that  the  water  will  run  away  quickly  into  the 
gutters.  Of  course  such  stall  floors  require  plenty  of 
bedding.  Old  wooden  floors  are  apt  to  become  rotten 
and  filthy.  We  shall  be  glad  to  have  the  opinions  of 
others. 

44  Convict  Labor  ”  and  European  Roads.” 

C.  F.  C.,  Elgin,  Mich. — I  admire  the  thoroughness 
with  which  The  R.  N.-Y.,  takes  hold  of  a  matter  ;  as, 
for  instance,  that  of  good  roads.  I  should  be  glad  if  it 
would  call  the  attention  of  its  readers  to  the  means  by 
which  foreign  countries  have  made  their  roads  so  good, 
i.  e..  by  the  use  of  convict  labor.  I  do  not  think  it 
right  that  this  kind  of  labor  should  come  in  competition 
with  honest  labor,  as  it  must  do  if  used  in  any  other 
way.  Besides,  I  think  we  can  obtain  good  roads  by 
this  means  much  more  economically  than  by  any  other. 

Ans. — One  of  the  best  things  our  friend  can  do  will 
be  to  send  to  the  State  Department  at  Washington  for 
a  copy  of  “  Streets  and  Highways  of  Foreign  Coun¬ 
tries.”  This  will  show  him  how  roads  are  managed 
abroad.  In  most  European  countries  we  believe,  con¬ 
victs,  vagrants,  and,  to  some  extent,  soldiers  are 
employed  at  road  making.  It  does  not  appear  that 
this  is  the  chief  reason  why  these  countries  have  good 
roads — the  employment  of  this  class  on  the  highways 
is  only  a  plan  for  trying  to  make  a  useless  class  of  per¬ 
sons  not  entirely  a  burden  to  the  State.  The  best  roads 
abroad  appear  to  be  the  State  or  military  roads  which 
are  built  and  kept  in  repair  by  the  government,  being 
under  the  regular  charge  of  uniformed  officers,  and 
entirely  removed  from  the  direction  of  the  petty  road 
officers  found  in  American  road  districts.  Where 
foreign  roads  are  better  than  ours  it  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  they  are  under  State  control  rather  than  to  con¬ 
vict  labor.  This  answer  may  not  suit  our  friend,  but 
we  believe  he  wants  the  facts. 

Miscellaneous. 

Epilobium  angustifoUum. — II.  M.,  Banquette,  Tex. — 
This  grows  almost  evei-y  where  in  wild  lowlands,  and, 
being  regarded  somewhat  in  the  light  of  a  weed,  is  not 
offered  for  sale  by  seedsmen  in  so  far  as  we  are  aware. 

Cutting  Clovei'  Hay. — Several  Subscribers. — It  seems 
to  be  an  undecided  question  as  to  whether  it  pays  to 
run  clover  hay  through  a  cutter  before  feeding  it  to 
stock.  We  think  it  pays  to  cut  at  least  enough  of  it 
to  mix  with  the  ground  feed.  We  are  certain  that  cat¬ 
tle  waste  less  of  the  cut  than  of  the  long  hay.  Director 
C.  S.  Plumb,  of  the  Indiana  Station,  (Lafayette,  Ind.) 
has  just  issued  a  bulletin  on  this  subject.  He  has  fed 
four  steers  on  long  hay  and  four  on  the  same  sort  of 
hay  run  through  a  cutter — exactly  the  same  amount 
of  grain  being  given  to  each  lot.  The  steers  fed  on 
the  cut  hay  made  much  better  growth  with  nearly  50 
per  cent  more  gain  than  the  others.  We  believe  that 
an  ensilage  cutter  can  earn  good  wages  for  itself  by 
44  helping-  the  cows  to  chew.” 
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Notes  from  the  Rural  Grounds. 

Potato  Experiments  During-  a  Dry  Season 
and  in  a  Variable  Soil. 

* 

Does  the  high-grade  potato  fertilizer  fur¬ 
nish  enough  nitrogen  ? 

* 

Does  it  pay  to  use  nitrate  of  potash  (salt¬ 
peter)  rather  than  nitrogen  and 
potash  in  other  forms  ? 

* 

SERIES  III. 

Average  fertility  of  the  noil  per  acre  of  this 
plot  an  si  town  hy  no-manure  trendies, 
Non.  65,  74  and  79,  281.72  bushels,  as 
against  209.91  bushels  in  the 
first  series  and  263.38  in 
the  second. 

Trench  No.  <50. — 440  pounds  of  Bi’adley  Potato  Manure. 


Yield,  per  acre.  Barge  tubei-s . $328.10 

Yield,  per  acre.  Small  tubers .  55 

Total  yield,  per  acre . . .  383.10 

(Three  rotten  potatoes.) 

No.  01. — 440  pounds  Bradley. 

55  pounds  nitrate  soda. 

Yield,  per  acre.  Barge  tubers .  350.10 

Yield,  per  acre.  Small  tubers .  47.75 

Total  yield,  per  acre .  397.91 

No.  02. — 440  pounds  Bradley. 

110  pounds  nitrate  soda. 

Yield,  per  acre.  Barge  tubers .  324.50 

Yield,  per  acre.  Small  tubers .  02.33 

Total  yield,  per  acre .  380.83 

(Two  rotten  potatoes.) 

No.  03. — 440  pounds  Bradley. 

220  pounds  nitrate  soda. 

Yield,  per  acre.  Barge  tubers .  330 

Yield,  per  acre.  Small  tubers .  51.33 

Total  yield,  per  acre .  381.33 

(Pour  rotten  potatoes.) 

No.  04. — 440  pounds  Bradley. 

330  pounds  nitrate  soda. 

Yield,  per  aci-e.  Barge  tubei-s .  385. 

Yield,  per  acre.  Small  tubers .  09.00 

Total  yield,  per  aci-e .  454.00 

(Three  rotten  potatoes.) 

No.  05. — No  manure. 

Yield,  per  acre.  Barge  tubers .  238.33 

Yield,  per  acre.  Small  tubers .  55 

Total  yield,  per  acre .  293.33 

No.  00. — 880  pounds  Bi-adley. 

Yield,  per  acre.  Barge  tubers .  320.83 

Yield,  per  acre.  Small  tubers .  84.00 

Total  yield,  per  acre .  405.49 

(Three  rotten  potatoes.) 

No.  07. — 880  pounds  Bradley. 

55  pounds  nitrate  soda. 

Yield,  per  acre.  Barge  tubers .  308 

Yield,  per  acre.  Small  tubers .  80  0G 

Total  yield,  per  acre .  388.00 

No.  08. — 880  pounds  Bi-adley. 

110  pounds  nitrate  soda. 

Yield,  per  acre.  Barge  tubers .  280.71 

Yield,  per  aci-e.  Small  tubers .  80.80 

Total  yield,  per  acre .  347.37 

No.  09. — 880  pounds  Bradley. 

220  pounds  nitrate  soda. 

Yield,  per  acre.  Barge  tubers .  278.00 

Yield,  per  acre.  Small  tubers .  82.50 

Total  yield,  per  acre . 301.10 

No.  70. — 880  pounds  Bradley. 

65  pounds  nitrate  potash. 

Yield,  per  acre.  Barge  tubers .  28G 

Yield,  per  acre.  Small  tubers .  73.33 

Total  yield,  per  acre .  359.33 

No.  71. — 880  pounds  Bradley. 

110  pounds  niti-ate  potash. 

Yield,  per  acre.  Barge  tubers . 311.00 

Yield,  per  acre.  Small  tubers .  07.83 

Total  yield,  per  acre .  379.49 

No.  72.— 880  pounds  Bi-adley. 

220  pounds  nitrate  potash. 

Yield,  per  acre.  Barge  tubers .  234.00 

Yield,  per  acre.  Small  tubers .  42.10 

Total .  270.82 

No.  73. — 880  pounds  Bradley. 

440  pounds  nitrate  potash. 

Yield,  per  acre.  Barge  tubers .  311.00 

Yield,  per  acre.  Small  tubers .  44 

Total  yield,  per  acre .  355.00 

(Two  rotten  potatoes.) 

No.  74.— No  fertilizers. 

Yield,  per  aci-e.  Barge  tubers .  247.50 

Yield,  per  acre,  small  tubers .  55.00 

Total  yield,  per  acre .  302.50 

No.  75. — 1,320  pounds  Bradley. 

Yield,  per  acre.  Barge  tubers .  317.10 

Yield,  per  acre.  Small  tubers .  80.00 

Total  yield,  per  acre .  397.82 

No.  70. — 1,320  pounds  Bradley. 

110  pounds  nitrate  potash. 

Yield,  per  acre.  Barge  tubers . 410.10 

Yield,  per  acre.  Small  tubers .  80.00 

Total  yield,  per  acx-e . 490.82 

(Four  rotten  potatoes.) 

No.  77.— 1,320  pounds  Bradley, 

110  pounds  nitrate  soda. 

Yield,  per  acre.  Bai-ge  tubei-s .  388.00 

Yield,  per  acre.  Small  tubers .  36.00 

Total  yield,  per  acre .  425.32 

(31  rotten  potatoes-) 

No.  78.-1,320  pounds  Bradley. 

110  pounds  sulphate  potash. 

Yield,  per  acre,  Barge  tubers .  287.83 

Yield,  per  acre.  Small  tubers .  02.33 

Total  yield,  per  acre .  350.10 

(Six  rotten  potatoes.) 


No.  79. — No  fertilizer. 

Yield,  per  acre.  Barge  tubers, .  212.00 

Yield,  per  acre.  Small  tubers  .  30.00 

Total  yield,  per  acre .  249.32 

(12  rotten  potatoes.) 


Comparing  the  yields  of  the  same 
amounts  of  fertilizers,  one  with  another, 
as  was  done  in  Series  I.  and  II.,  we  shall 
see  that — 

No.  00. — Bradley  alone,  440  pounds,  yielded  383.10  bus. 
No,  00. — Bradley  alone,  880  pounds,  yielded  405.49  bus. 
No.  75.— Bradley  alone,  1 .320  pounds,  yielded  397.82  bus. 

Or  an  average  of  390.49  bushels  to  the  acre.  The 
increase  in  crop  as  compared  to  the  increase  in  the 
quantity  of  fertilizer  is  not  proportionate  or  profit¬ 
able.  In  series  1.  and  II.,  it  maybe  borne  in  mind, 
the  crop  decreased  with  the  increase  of  fertilizer. 


The  same  amount  of  Bradley  with  55 
and  110  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda  added, 
gave  the  following  yields  ; 

yielded  397.91  bus. 
yielded  388.00  bus. 


No.  01. — 440  pounds  Bradley, 

55  pounds  nitrate  soda, 

No.  07. — 880  pounds  Bradley, 

55  pounds  nitrate  soda, 

No.  77.-1,320  pounds  Bradley,  I  ,  ,  ,  d  40s  00  h]is 
110  pounds  nitrate  soda,  (  y,elaea  DUB’ 

Or  an  average  of  403.90  bushels  to  the  acre,  or  but 
7.47  bushels  to  the  acre  more  than  the  same  amounts 
of  Bradley  without  any  additional  nitrate. 


yielded ..  .386.83  bus. 


(  yielded. .  .317.37  bus. 


No.  02—440  lbs.  Bradley, 

110  lbs.  nitrate  soda, 

No.  68—880  lbs.  Bradley, 

110  lbs.  nitrate  soda, 

No.  77—1,320  lbs.  Bradley, 

110  lbs.  nitrate  soda. 

Or  an  average  of  380.50  bushels  to  the  acre,  or  9.99 
bushels  per  acre  less  than  the  same  amounts  of  Brad¬ 
ley  used  alone. 


yielded. .  .425.32  bus. 


yielded. .  .381.33  bus. 


No.  G3— 440  lbs.  Bradley, 

220  lbs.  nitrate  soda, 

No.  09-880  lbs.  Bradley, 

220  lbs.  nitrate  soda, 

No.  77—1,820  lbs.  Bradley, 

110  lbs.  nitrate  soda, 

Or  an  average  of  389.27  bushels  to  the  acre,  or  0.22 
bushels  per  acre  less  than  Bradley  alone. 


yielded... 301.16  bus. 
1  yielded. . .425.32  bus. 


No.  64. — 440  pounds  Bradley  and  330 
pounds  nitrate  soda  gave  454.66  bushels 
to  the  acre,  or  71.50  bushels  more  than 
when  the  same  amount  of  Bradley  was 
used  without  any  additional  nitrate. 

While  440,  880  and  1,320  pounds  of  Brad¬ 
ley  alone  gave  an  average  of  396.49 
bushels  to  the  acre,  the  addition  to  the 
above  of  55,  110,  220  and  330  pounds  of 
nitrate  of  soda  to  the  acre  gave  an  aver¬ 
age  of  394.15  bushels  to  the  acre,  or  over 
a  bushel  less  than  the  Bradley  alone. 

In  the  first  series  the  additional  nitrate 
reduced  the  yield  20  bushels  per  acre  ;  in 
the  second  three  bushels. 

We  may  now,  as  in  the  first  and  second 
series,  compare  the  results  of  using  nitrate 
of  potash  in  place  of  the  nitrate  of  soda. 


No.  70—880  lbs.  Bradley, 

55  lbs.  nitrate  potash, 
No.  71—880  lbs.  Bradley, 

110  lbs.  niti’ate  potash, 
No.  72—880  lbs.  Bradley, 

220  lbs.  niti-ate  potash, 
No.  73—880  lbs.  Bradley, 

440  lbs.  nitrate  potash, 
No.  70—1,320  lbs.  Bradley, 

110  lbs.  nitrate  potash, 


j- yielded.  ..359.33  bus. 
1  yielded... 379.49  bus. 
j- yielded... 388.12  bus. 
I 

f 


yielded. ..355.00  bus. 


yielded... 490.82  bus. 

The  average  yield  from  the  addition  of 
nitrate  of  potash  was  395.88  bushels  to  the 
acre,  or  1.73  bushel  more  than  the  nitrate 
of  soda  and  0.39  bushel  over  the  same 
amounts  of  Bradley  used  alone.  In  the 
first  series  nitrate  of  potash  increased  the 
yield  39  bushels  per  acre  over  nitrate  of 
soda  and  19  bushels  over  the  Mapes  used 
alone.  In  the  second  series  the  nitrate  of 
potash  increased  the  yield  over  nitrate  of 
soda,  21  bushels  and  17  bushels  over  the 
Stockbridge  used  alone. 

In  No.  78,  110  pounds  of  sulphate  of 
potash  was  added  to  1,320  pounds  of 
Bradley.  The  yield  was  but  350.16  bush¬ 
els  to  the  acre,  or  about  25  bushels  less 
than  with  either  the  Bradley  alone,  the 
Bradley  and  nitrate  of  soda  or  the 
Bradley  and  nitrate  of  potash. 

In  the  first  series  the  sulphate  gave  an 
increase  over  the  nitrate  of  soda  of  56 
bushels  and  over  nitrate  of  potash  of  16 
bushels.  In  the  second  series  the  sul¬ 
phate  gave  an  increase  over  nitrate  of 
soda  of  60  bushels  and  over  nitrate  of 
potash  of  39  bushels. 


The  fact  may  again  be  alluded  to  that 
in  the  first  series  there  were  no  rotten 
potatoes.  In  the  second  series  there  were 
81  rotten  in  the  fertilized  trenches,  two 
in  the  “  no  manure”  trenches.  In  the 
present  series  there  are  12  in  the  “no 
manure”  trenches,  58  in  the  fertilized 
trenches.  This  is  a  matter  of  little 
moment,  however,  since  the  fertilized 
trenches  greatly  outnumber  the  unfertil¬ 
ized. 

VINE  GROWTH. 

As  in  the  first  and  second  series,  the 
condition  of  the  vines  was  estimated  by 


three  persons  on  June  14,  10  denoting 
the  maximum  and  one  the  minimum  of 
size  and  vigor : 
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. 9‘X 

79 . 
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thousands  of 

The  largest  yields,  Nos.  76,  64,  77,  61, 
75,  72,  62,  etc.,  were  rated  respectively  : 
9%,  9,  8%,  7 l/it  934,  9%  ;  while  the  lowest 
yields,  Nos.  79,  65,  74,  68,  78,  etc.,  were 
rated  respectively:  4%,  53^,6,  8%,  8]4i 
etc.  The  natural  fertility  of  the  soil  (in 
this  third  series)  is  shown  by  trenches 
Nos.  65,  74  and  79  averaging  281.72 
bushels  to  the  acre.  In  the  first  series 
the  average  fertility  of  the  ‘  ‘  no  manure  ” 
trenches  was  209.91 ;  in  the  second  263.38. 
Let  us  see  how  this  corresponds  with  the 
average  yields  of  the  fertilized  trenches: 
series  no.  1. 

Fertilized  trenches . ' .  294.34 

Unfertilized  trenches .  209.91 


PHYSICIANS 

in  their  practice, 
and  many 

SAY 

IS  THE  BEST 

in  the  market. 

Ask  your  Druggist  for  it,  and  take 
OIVLY  that  labeled 

MAGEE  EMULSION  CQ.,  Lawrence,  Mass. 


Yield  of  fertilized  over  unfertilized,  per  acre.  84.43 
series  no.  2. 

Fertilized  trenches .  320. GO 

Unfertilized  trenches .  203.38 

Yield  of  fertilized  over  unfertilized,  per  acre.  63.28 
series  no.  3. 

Fertilized  trenches .  391.72 

Unfertilized  trenches .  281.72 

Yield  of  fertilized  over  unfertilized,  per  acre.  110.00 


For  an  account  of  the  land  and  how  it 
was  treated,  see  page  832,  November  28, 
1891. 

*•  -X-  * 


^Ttm/ejust  finished! 
f diqgtnqdhQO  bush  ' 
e/s  ofpo/aines  from, 
eight  acres,  which 
were  cu/hvahed 

fees 

The  weeds  on  She 
entire  p /ace  you. 
cou/d  carry  off  in, 
your  coat  perm. 
f.H.V/arn. Potato 
mmims.o.  Q rower 

\. - - ‘  _ 

General  Agents,  THE  GEO.  L.  SQUIER  MFG.  CO., 
New  York  City  ;  JOHN  FOSTER,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Joseph  Harris  writes  as  follows :  “You 
talk  about  ‘  Chemicals  and  Clover  ’  as 
something  new.  We  knew  nearly  as 
much  about  it  40  years  ago  as  we  do  now. 
The  recent  discussion  about  bacteria  and 
legumes  will  probably  throw  light  on  the 
subject,  but  that  is  not  ‘chemicals.’  We 
have  always  known  that  if  we  could 
grow  good  crops  of  clover,  we  could  grow 
good  crops  of  wheat,  barley,  oats  and 
corn.  But  in  many  cases  the  trouble  is 
to  grow  the  clover.  I  am  in  hopes  that 
chemicals  and  bacteria  will  enable  us  to 
grow  good  crops  of  clover.” 


grtiSfcUanmt.o'  gulrmisinfl. 

In  writing  to  advertisers  please  always  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker, 


Dyspepsia 

Caused  me  almost  untold  suffering.  I  felt  miserable 
and  nervous.  My  stomach  would  hardly  digest  bread 
and  milk.  But  soon  after  I  began  taking  Hood’s  Sar 
saparllla  I  had  a  better  appetite,  aud  could  not  only 
eat  well  but  had 

No  Distress  Afterward. 

I  am  so  glad  I  axn  better,  for  I  feared  I  never  should 
g  t  well.  My  nursing  baby,  too,  seems  to  be  better 
than  ever,  and  I  tell  folks 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

makes  him  strong,  and  that  he  gets  more  of  it  than  I 
do.  He  is  lu  mouths  old,  plump  and  fat.  and  weighs 
30  pounds.”  Mrs.  F.  B.  Leonard,  Soughtage  Street, 
Louisville,  Ky. 


^ONDITION  POWDER 

Highly  concentrated.  Dose  small.  In  quantity  costs 
less  than  one-tenth  cent  a  day  per  hen.  Prevents  and 
cures  all  diseases.  If  you  can’t  get  it,  we  send  by  mail 
post-paid.  One  pack.  25c.  Five  $1.  2  1-4  lb.  can  $1.20  j 
6  cans  $5.  Express  paid.  Testimonials  free.  Send  stamps  or 
cash.  Farmers’  Poultry  Guide  (mice  25c.)  fi-ee  with  $1.0* 
orders  or  more.  I.  S.  JOHNSON  &  CO.,  Boston.  Mass. 


AUTOMATIC  ENGINES. 

3  to  15  H.  t*.  on  baseplate  or  mounted 
on  four-wheel  track,  suited  for  all  kinds 
of  work.  We  also  manufacture  Sep¬ 
arators,  Sweep  Powers,  1. 2  &  3  horsetread 
I  powers  with  governor,  either  level  or  regu- 
i  far  tread,  nand  and  power  Com  Shellere, 
v.  hand  and  power  Feed  Cutters  with 
JiAor  without  crasher,  Feed  Mills, 
n B Steel  Land  Rollers,  Chilled  Plows 
a# all  sizes,  Steel  Cultivators,  Empire 
Mowers.  Hay  Rakes, Wood  Saws,  Ac, 
S.S.M tSSIHCER  &  SON.Tatamy.Pl 


Hhampion  Fvaporator. 

For  MAPLE,  SORGHUM,  CIDER, 

AND  FRUIT  JELLIES. 

Corrugated  pan  over  firebox,  doubling, 
boiling  capacity.  Small  interchange 
able  syrup  pans  (connected  by  si 
phons)  easily  handled  for  cleans¬ 
ing  and  storing,  and  a  Perfect  ' 

Automatic  Regulator. 

The  Champion  is  as  great  \ 
an  improvement  over  the 
Cook  Pan  as  the  latter 
was  over  the  old  iron  ket¬ 
tle,  hung  on  a  fence  rail. 

The  C.  H.  GRIMM 
MFC.  CO. 

Hudson,  Ohio  and  Rutland, 


THE  STEVENS 


FRENCH  BUHR  STONE 

CORN  &  FEED  MILLS 

POWER  CORN  SHELLERS, 

ALL  STEEL 

Spring-Tooth  Harrows, 

ALL  STEEL 

SULKY  HAY  RAKES 

RIDING  and  WALKING 

CULTIVATORS, 

TRACTION  ENGINES 

THRESHING  MACHINES. 

A.  W.  STEVENS  &  SON, 

45  Washington  St..  AU  BU  R  N  N  ,Y 


S  0  P  P  L I  E  Kinds,  Water,  Gat,  Oil, 


ns  B  a  k/ W  I  B  Mining,  Ditching,  Pump - 

I  ing,  Wind&Steam  Mach'y.  Encyclopedia  25c. 

9  *  “The  American  Well  Works,  Aurora,  III. 

ii-i3S.CanalSt„ CHICAGO, ILL.  I 
Elm  Street,  DALLAS,  TEXAS.  j 


Branch  Houses. 


With  Adjustable 
Seeder  attachment. 

Sows8' 

and  Covers.  9 


Does  the  work  of 

Three 
Machines 
at  once. 


1  Ball  Bearingssave  horse  flesh  and  re¬ 
pairs.  Double  Levers  fit  hilly  ground. 
Sows  any  kind  of  Seed.  Saves  its  cost  every 
year.  Once  seen— it’s  Keystone  or  nothing. 
Send  for  Harrow  book,  “  The  Jieason  Why," 
Free.  Mention  this  paper. 

KEYSTONE  MFG.  CO.s 

Branches:  Sterling,  111. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Council  Biuifs,  la.  Columbus,  O. 


HOW  TO  KID 

Buildings  and  Farms 

OF 

RATS, 

Mice,  Gophers,  Ground  Squirrels, 
Prairie  Dogs,  Rabbits,  Moles, 
Minks,  Weasels  and  other  Pests 
quickly  and  safely.  How  to  snare 
Hawks  and  Owls. 

Valuable  Hints  to  Housekeep¬ 
ers,  Farmers  and  Poultr  y 
Keepers. 

By  “PICKETT.” 

PRICE,  20  CENTS. 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO.. 

Times  Building,  New  York. 
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Senator  Casey’s  Views. 

One  of  the  biggest  farmers  of  the  U ni- 
ted  States  and  the  man  who  controls, 
perhaps,  as  large  an  amount  of  cultivated 
land  as  any  man  in  the  United  States 
Senate  is  Senator  Casey,  of  North  Da¬ 
kota,  according  to  the  New  York  Herald. 
The  Carrington  and  Casey  Land  Com¬ 
pany  has  a  large  number  of  square  miles 
of  Dakota  land,  and  it  has  5,000  acres 
under  cultivation.  Senator  Casey  is  the 
business  manager  of  this  tract  and  is  one 
of  the  broadest-minded  farmers  in  the 
country.  He  is  a  man  of  broad  ideas  and 
high  culture,  and  has  made  a  study  of  all 
questions  relating  to  the  agricultural  in¬ 
terests  of  the  country.  He  comes  from 
the  region  of  large  farms,  and  when 
asked  whether  the  tendency  of  the  times 
is  toward  small  farms  rather  than  large 
ones,  he  replied  : 

“  No,  I  do  not  think  so.  I  think  every¬ 
thing  points  to  expansive  farming.  The 
farms  of  the  future  in  this  country  will  be 
large  rather  than  small  ones.  Farming 
becomes  more  of  a  business  every  year, 
and  the  probabilities  are  that  from  now 
on  it  will  be  one  of  the  best  paying  indus¬ 
tries  in  the  United  States.  The  day  of 
cheap  land  is  passing  away.  There  is 
very  little  unoccupied  government  land 
left  which  is  worth  anything,  and  the 
day  has  come  when  the  prices  of  cereals 
must  l’ise  and  the  people  must  pay  the 
farmers  what  their  products  are  worth. 
The  increased  consumption  of  wheat  the 
world  over  averages  40,000,000  bushels 
every  year,  and  this  increase  will  go  on. 
The  time  will  come  when  there  will  be 
less  wheat  than  the  world  wants,  and 
prices  will  have  to  go  up  to  induce  the 
farmers  to  raise  it.  As  it  is  now,  it  does 
not  pay  to  raise  wheat  in  most  parts  of 
the  United  States.  The  State  Board  of 
Agriculture  of  Ohio  lately  investigated 
the  matter  and  found  that  it  costs  $20 
an  acre  to  raise  wheat  in  that  State,  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade  of 
Toledo  made  a  similar  investigation  and 
found  it  cost  $20  per  acre  to  raise  wheat 
in  southern  Michigan.  We  find  that  it 
costs  us  about  $0  per  acre  for  all  the  wheat 
we  raise  in  North  Dakota,  and  you  cannot 
get  the  farmers  to  raise  wheat  in  Ohio 
until  you  pay  them  a  price  that  will  net 
them  a  good  percentage  over  the  $20  it 
costs  to  raise  it.  I  look  for  the  time 
when  wheat  will  be  $1.50  per  bushel,  and 
even  at  that  rate  it  will  hardly  pay  to 
raise  it  in  some  parts  of  the  Union.” 

Samples  and  Comments. 

Mangels  keep  perfectly  out  of  doors  if 
placed  in  conical  heaps  four  or  five  feet 
high  and  as  many  broad  at  the  base. 
Cover  with  two  or  three  inches  of  straw 


from  the  Rochelle  Blackberry.  The  old 
Dorchester  is  the  only  blackberry,  he  says, 
that  is  palatable  when  not  quite  fully 
ripe.  All  things  considered,  he  has  never 
found  the  blackberry  that  outrivals  the 

Kittatinny . 

Chas.  A.  Green’s  latest  opinion  of 
the  Wilder  Early  Pear  is  as  follows  :  1. 

Earliness,  ripening  about  August  1.  2. 

Superior  quality,  nothing  of  its  season 
being  so  delicious.  3.  No  rotting  at  the 
core.  He  has  kept  it  for  weeks  in  a 
warm  room,  and  never  saw  one  rot  at 
the  core ;  yet  this  is  the  weak  spot  in 
nearly  all  early  pears.  4.  Long  keeping 
and  superior  shipping  qualifications.  5. 
Great  beauty  and  productiveness,  bear¬ 
ing  every  year  and  on  young  trees.  (5. 
Great  vigor,  often  growing  six  to  seven 
feet  from  the  bud  in  one  season.  7. 
Hardiness  and  strong  constitution,  which 
enable  it  to  thrive  and  endure  neglect 
where  many  other  varieties  would  prove 
a  failure.  8.  Small,  meaty  core,  with  few 
seeds.  The  core  is  eaten  and  is  as  de¬ 
licious  as  any  other  part.  No  one  would 
waste  the  core  of  the  Wilder  Early . 

“What  makes  ‘off’  years  in  fruit 
bearing  ?  ”  asks  a  correspondent  of  the 
Vermont  State  Journal.  “  The  trees  are 
starved  to  death,  that’s  more  than  half 
that  makes  off’  years,”  he  answers- .... 

There  are  some  kinds  of  apple  trees 
that  are,  with  an  occasional  exception, 
regular  annual  bearers  ;  but  it  will  be 
observed  that  such  are  only  moderate 
bearers.  This  gives  them  the  same  ad¬ 
vantage  as  thinning  the  fruit  when  small. 
The  R.  N.-Y.  fully  agrees  with  Dr.  Hos¬ 
kins,  who  easily  ranks  with  our  first 
pomologists  of  to-day,  when  he  says  that 
one  may  doubt  if  thinning  will  pay  at  any 
great  distance  from  a  good  market,  at 
present  rates  of  transportation  on  our 
railroads.  It  is  a  bigger  job  than  any 
one  would  believe  until  tried,  to  pick  oft' 
five-sixths  of  the  apples  on  a  heavily 
laden  tree  of  full  size.  It  will  cost  from 
$3  to  $7  a  tree  to  do  it,  and  19  men  out 
of  20,  when  set  at  it,  would  do  more  dam¬ 
age  than  good . 

Word  for  Word. 

- The  Evening  Gazette  (Port  Jervis, 

N.  J.):  “  On  January  1,  Mr.  E.  G.  Fowler, 
of  Port  Jervis,  late  editor  of  the  Orange 
County  Farmer,  will  become  attached  to 
the  editorial  staff  of  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  one  of  the  best  agricultural  jour¬ 
nals  in  the  United  States.  Mr.  Fowler  is 
well  known  in  a  large  part  of  the  country 
as  a  very  intelligent  and  able  agricultural 
editor  and  an  expert  in  some  branches  of 
the  farming  business,  especially  in  the 
cultivation  of  fruits.  He  is  able  to  write 
excellent  articles  on  any  subject  neces¬ 
sary  to  be  handled  by  the  editor  of  any 
sort  of  a  journal,  literary,  political  or  ag¬ 
ricultural,  and  no  doubt  he  will  soon  be 
regarded  as  an  indispensable  attachment 
to  the  paper  with  which  he  will  soon  be 
connected.” 


the  last  never  fail  to  cheapen  the  paper  in 
everything  but  price.” 

“What  is  demanded  now  is  not  cheaper 
papers,  but  better,  and  they  cannot  be 
made  better  at  present  prices  without  the 
doubling  of  their  subscription  lists.  W e 
do  not  know  of  any  way  in  which  more 
effective  work  could  be  done  for  the  cause 
of  better  farming  than  by  a  little  mission¬ 
ary  work  by  the  farmers  themselves 
among  their  neighbors,  by  which  the  list 
of  every  first-class  paper  would  be 
doubled.  The  farmers  would  get  all 
back  again  many  times  in  the  course  of 
the  year  in  the  improvement  of  the 
paper.” 

- Journal  of  Commerce:  “  As  long  as 

a  man  has  strength  to  labor  we  may  fol¬ 
low  the  direction  of  one  who  more  than 
1800  years  ago  laid  down  the  rule  :  ‘  For 
even  when  we  were  with  you,  this  we 
commanded  you,  that  if  any  would  not 
work,  neither  should  he  eat.’  Let  the 
strong  eat  their  bread  in  the  sweat  of 
their  own  brows,  and  not  sit  idly  by  to 
feast  from  the  results  of  another’s  toil. 
This  is  a  fair  requirement  suited  to  every 
clime.  But  when  there  is  fever  in  the 
veins,  and  the  head  reels,  and  the  knees 
tremble,  and  the  lips  are  parched  with 
thirst,  then  we  must  minister  to  the  suf¬ 
ferer,  and  the  cup  of  cold  water,  typical 
of  the  needed  aid,  will  have  a  divine  re¬ 
ward.” 

“Even  in  one’s  own  home  with  loved 
friends  to  minister  at  the  bedside,  sick¬ 
ness  is  a  heavy  trial;  but  when  the 
stricken  sufferer  has  no  home,  and  there 
are  near  him  no  loved  and  familiar  voices 
whispering  words  of  tender  sympathy, 
the  pain  and  the  weariness  are  all  the 
harder  to  bear.” 

- F.  Grundy  in  Weekly  Press:  “I 

have  never  yet  seen  the  season  when 
farmers  could  not,  by  promptly  taking- 
advantage  of  fine  weather  in  the  autumn, 
be  fully  prepared  for  winter  when  it 
came.  I  know  a  great  many  men  who 
are  trying  to  farm  large  tracts  of  land, 
and  making  a  sad  mess  of  it,  who  live  the 
life  of  slaves.  They  are  simply  beasts  of 
burden.” 

“  If  these  so-called  farmers  made 
money,  forged  ahead  and  improved  their 
surroundings,  and  eventually  made  their 
places  of  abode  real  homes,  their  rushing 
and  bustling  would  be  justifiable.  Hut 
do  they  ?  Not  one  in  a  hundred  of  them 
ever  becomes  what  might  be  termed  in¬ 
dependent — well  fixed.  Their  manage¬ 
ment  is  bad.  They  employ  muscle  to  the 
exclusion  of  brain.  They  strive  to  wrench 
fertility  from  the  soil  by  main  force  and 
nature  revenges  herself  on  them.  There 
is  no  peace  or  comfort  about  their  homes 
while  they  live,  but  all  toil  and  turmoil.” 

%iivtvti8%u%. 

If  you  name  The  It.  N.-Y.  to  our  advertisers  you 
may  be  pretty  sure  of  prompt  replies  and  right  treat¬ 
ment. 


and  finally  with  two  or  three  inches  of 
soil.  We  have  just  opened  one  of  these 
cones  filled  with  Golden  Tankard  Man¬ 
gels  which  have  endured  12  degrees  above 

zero  without  harm . 

Roses  on  Peach  Trees. — A  writer  in 
The  Santa  Clara  Valley,  according  to 


- Christian  Union  :  “  The  only  as¬ 
surance  that  we  are  not  missing  the  one 
opportunity  lies  in  making  the  most  of 
every  opportunity;  in  treating  every  day 
as  though  it  were  the  one  eventful  day  of 
life;  in  trying  every  door  as  if  it  were 
the  one  entrance  to  the  palace;  in  doing 


850, ooo 


GRAPEVINES 


I.  V.  MUNSON,  Denison,  Tezas. 

INTRODUCER  Brilliant  Grape  and  Parker  Earle 
Strawberry  HKADOUARTERH .  Catalogue  free. 


^  tT.  „  A  LAST  A  BEAR  like  WHOLE\ 
S)  |  Jj?  ft  PjfJ'ROO'r  Trees;  see  “  Fruits  and, 
Trees”— Free.  iw. 

Garden  says:  Novel,  U8EFUL,  to  the  point.  Orange  Judd' 
Farmer:  Ably  written;  gives  trusty  INFORMATION.  Cal.  y 
Fruit  Grower:  Surprising  LOW  prices!  Apple,  Pear, Cher-. 

ry, Plum,  PRUNE, Peach, Ap’t.Qulnce, Nut, Or.Trees.Btocks, 

Grafts,  ROSES— even/thing.  No  LARGER  stock  inU.B.  No! 
BETTER.  No  cheaper.’ STARK  BROS.,  Louisiana,. 
Mo.— Founded  1835s  OLDEST.  lOOO  Acres;  LARGEST. , 


The^F  Sower  yr  Has 
No  Second  Chance,  j 

1Goo<l  sense  sura  make  the  most  of  the  flrst.J 

FERRY'S! 


f  have  made  and  kept  Ferry's  Seed  Business! 
the  largest  in  the  world — Merit  Tells.  \ 

Ferry’s  Seed  Annual  for  i8g2 

tells  the  whole  Seed  story — Sent  free  for  the 
asking.  Don’t  sow  Seeds  till  you  get  it.  J 

kD.M.FERRY  &  CO..Petroit,Mich^ 
P.  O.  Box  -  1  •  ^  JF 


FRUIT 


rnuii  PEACH  Specialty 

A  full  selection  of  all  the  leading  varieties. 
A  oorroot  descriptive  I  Also  a  fulllineof  PLANTS  and 
and  finely  Illustrated  ORNAMENTALS.  Plant. 
Catalogue  FREE  I  and  Tree,  by  mall.  Addres. 

JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  6.  CO., 
Village  Nurseries,  Hightstown,  N.4. 


«%■■■■■%#%  GARDEN,  FLOWER  &  FIELD 
CCCllC  Seed  Potatoes,  F  RUIT  TREES, 

r  I  N  PLANTS  &  VINES,  all  beet  kind*. 

VbkllV  our  FREE  CATALOGUE 

a  a  Novell v  as  it  has  No  Blit  Picture*,  and  gives  tonclHO, 

Accurate  Descriptions  and  FAIR  PRICES  for  BEST  . . . 

Don’t  ml**  seeing  it  boforo  buying.  Send  a.ldrcs*  to-ilay  to 

FRANK  FORD  <fc  SON,  Ravenna,  Ohio. 


Illl  Every  reader  of  this  paper 

Ml  AM  I  fall  who  Is  Interested  in  STRAW- 
iVnil  I  bU  B FURIES  to  mend  for  my 
Illustrated  and  Descriptive  Strawberry  Catalogue 
Free.  %iT  Send  now,  It  will  pay  you. 

W.  F.  ALLEN,  Jit.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


ALSIKE  SEED  WANTED 

Also  Clover  and  Timothy  Seeds,  cleaned  or  not, 
mixed  lots,  or  tailings.  Write  us  for  envelopes  for 
mailing  samples.  Write  your  name  and  address 
pinini y  on  samples.  State  quantity  ottered.  Our  city 
is  one  of  the  best  markets  In  the  U.  S.  for  seeds  and 
we  Clean  the  Seeds.  Write  us  if  you  wish  to  buy  or 
sell.  Cut  this  out  for  reference.  T 11  E  \VH ITN  EY- 
ftOYES  hKKII  CO.,  liinghnmton,  ft.  Y.  Spe¬ 
cialists  In  Grass  and  Clover  Seeds. 


PRUNE  WEEDSPORT. 

Inquire  about  it.  We  can  Interest  you  with  proof  of 
its  value  over  any  other  Prune.  Price  of  trees  on 
application  to  WILEY  &  CO.,  Cayuga,  N.  Y. 

THE  PALOUSE  APPLE 

One-year  old  trees  of  this  splendid  new  Seedling 
mailed  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price  as  follows  :  Single 
tree,  $1 ;  three  trees,  $2. 

Address  GEO.  RUEDY,  Box  207,  Colfax,  Wash. 


^AiniiPITinOLI)  VIRGINIA,  for  sale 
and  exchange.  Fiisy  Ternm. : 
Free  Catalogue.  It.  B.  CHAFFIN  &  CO,.  Richmond, Va,  U 


SAM’L  B.  WOODS,  LEWIS  D.  AYLETT 

Mayor  City  of  Charlottes-  Formerly  Treasurer 

ville.  Va.  Commissioner  Georgia  Pacific  R.R. 

of  Virginia.  VIRGINIA, 

ALBEMARLE  COUNTY. 

fhe  great  fruit,  grain  und  stock  raising  section  of 
the  State.  Winters  m lid  and  short.  Scenery  beautiful. 
Health  fine.  Near  the  great  markets.  Educational 
advantages  unsurpassed. 

Land  Good  !  Prices  Cheap  I  Taxes  Low  ! 
Farms  and  City  property  for  sale.  Write  to 

WOODS  dk  AYLETT,  Charlottesville,  Va. 


CUREMONT  Land  Association,  gSVWL. 

Offers  WOO  choice  farms;  3,000  handsome  town 
lots  on  James  River,  with  terms  to  suit  purchasers 
Free  circular. 

FOR  SALE.— A  choice  grazing  farm  of  082  acres,  at  a 
bargain.  For  particulars,  address  A.  ll.McNEILL 
Oldfields,  Hardy  Co.,  WestVa. 


FARMERS 


Siiw  and  Grist  Mill.  4H.P. 
and  larger.  Catalogue  free. 
DeLOACIl  MILL  CO.,  Atlanta,  til. 


WOOD 

ASHES 


PURE  UNLEACHED. 

Order  direct  from  Canada, 
gar  Write  for  free  pamphlet. 

F.  R.  LALOIl,  Dunnvllle, 


Vick’s  Monthly,  gives  an  account  of  roses 
budded  on  peach  trees.  He  says  “  I  have 
seen  a  three  and  four-year-old  peach  tree 
bloom  as  nature  would  have  it  on  some 
branches,  early  in  April ;  then  from  May 
to  August  hang  thick  with  branches  of 
white,  pink  and  yellow  roses,  a  perfect 
wonder  to  passers-by.”  These  trees  are 
stated  to  have  been  first  seen  in  the 


every  piece  of  work  as  if  upon  our  fidelity 
depended  all  our  future  lives.  The  man 
who  works  in  this  spirit  may  safely  leave 
the  future  to  God.  Whatever  material 
success  is  worth  having,  he  will  com¬ 
mand.” 

- Pittsburg  Dispatch:  “  It  is  a  great 

deal  easier  to  secure  an  indorsement  for 
a  man’s  character  than  for  his  note.” 


S  SMALL  FRUITS, 

TDCCP  VINES,  SEEDS, 
I  nttOl  ORNAMENTALS, 

CRATES  and  BASKETS.  NEW  FRUITS  a  specialty.  Have  you 
received  our  Catalogue?  If  not,  why  not?  Buy  direct  and  save  one-liair. 

catalogue1  FREE.  E.  W.  REID,  Bridgeport,  Ohio. 


garden  of  Judge  Amos  R.  Johnson,  of 

Mississippi . 

Laws  that  cannot  be  enforced  should 
be  repealed,  and  if  not  repealed  should 
he  enforced.  And  this  applies  as  well  to 

home  as  to  State  rule  , . 

The  exceeding  dryness  of  the  past  sea¬ 
son  at  the  Rural  Grounds  is  well  shown 
by  the  fact  that  many  wells  are  still  dry. 

Mr.  E.  Williams  says,  in  Garden  and 
Forest,  that  the  Erie  differs  but  little 


- Iowa  Homestead:  “  There  are  papers 

owned  and  controlled  by  men  who  are 
farmers  by  instinct,  who  are  proud  of  the 
fact,  and  whose  aim  and  ambition  it  is  to 
produce  a  paper  worthy  of  the  noble  pro¬ 
fession  of  the  farm,  and  again  there  are 
others  undertaken  merely  as  a  scheme  to 
make  a  little  money  by  palming  off  shoddy 
goods  and  unverified  theories  and  calling 
it  agriculture.  The  first  always  make  a 
paper  better  than  they  can  afford,  and 


JERRARD’S  SEED  POTATOES 

Are  grown  from  Jerrard’s  Famous  Seed  Stock  in  the  virgin  lands  of  the 
cold  North-East.  They  comprise  all  the  valuable  New  and  Standard  Kinds, 
and  are  warranted  superior  to  all  others  for  seed.  They  give  Earliest  and 
Largest  Crops  in  every  soil  and  climate. 

JERRARD’S  NORTHERN  SEEDS 

Are  safe  for  Northern  Latitudes,  and  for  Very  Early  Vegetables  or  Large 
Standard  Crops  everywhere  they  are  not  surpassed. 

-  MY  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  FOR  1892  MAILED  FREE.  Address 

GEORGE  W.  P.  JERRARD,  -  CARIBOU,  MAINE. 
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Our  friend,  Dr.  T.  H.  Hoskins,  in  another  column, 
gives  the  true  history  of  the  Green  Mountain-Winchell 
Grape.  According  to  this  history  the  name  should  be 
Clough. 

*  * 

The  election  of  Mr.  Crisp  for  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  at  Washington  does  not  seem  to 
suit  the  Western  wool  growers.  His  election  is  con¬ 
sidered  to  mean  that  no  general  tariff  bill  will  be  intro¬ 
duced,  but  that  separate  bills  proposing  to  put  wool, 
salt,  lumber,  coal  and  other  “  raw  materials”  on  the 
free  list,  will  pass  the  House  and  probably  the  Senate. 
The  wool  growers  seem  to  think  that  a  separate  bill 
dealing  with  their  product  alone  would  be  far  more 
likely  to  pass  than  if  ‘  ‘  free  wool”  were  proposed  in  a 
general  tariff  bill  which,  after  all,  must  be  at  best  *a 
compromise.  They  are  therefore  early  in  the  field 
in  opposition  to  any  such  measure. 

*  * 

Some  English  breeders  advocate  what  may  seem  at 
first  a  very  strange  move,  viz  :  “  the  bringing  back  (to 
England)  of  animals  whose  far-off  ancestors  left  the 
country  some  half  a  hundred  years  ago,  but  whose  im¬ 
mediate  ones — although  home-bred — have  lived  a  free 
natural  life  in  ranch,  run  or  bush  ever  since.”  It  is 
claimed  that  cattle  or  horses  running  at  large  are 
improved  in  wind,  strength  and  general  health — the 
forces  that  are  most  apt  to  deteriorate  in  close  con¬ 
finement  or  continued  in-breeding.  In  fact,  to  retain 
these  good  qualities  in  their  stock,  English  breeders 
must  go  to  wild  ranges  where  purebred  stock  have 
been  kept  in  a  natural  condition.  It  is  further  pro¬ 
posed  to  import  females  rather  than  males  for  this 
service.  You  will  have  to  go  to  Nature  for  strength. 

*  * 

If  there  is  any  out-of-bed  disease  worse  than  a  cold 
in  the  head,  let  us  know  what  it  is.  The  following 
simple  remedy  is  a  part  of  the  treatment  of  a  skilled 
expert  in  this  city,  who  has  treated  many  singers, 
speakers  and  others  who  are  constantly  exposed  to 
colds :  Keep  the  inside  of  the  nostrils  well  softened  with 
pure  vaseline.  Every  day,  as  regularly  as  they  wash 
their  faces,  these  patients  rub  a  little  vaseline  with 
the  little  finger  or  a  brush,  on  the  inside  of  the  nose 
until  it  becomes  a  habit.  No  human  being  has  any 
business  to  breathe  through  the  mouth.  The  nose  was 
made  expressly  for  breathing  purposes,  and  .it  is  a  very 
remarkable  “  cold  ”  that  will  get  by  the  vaseline.  We 
give  you  this  simple  recipe  for  a  New  Year’s  present. 
You  will  find  it  “  worth  more  than  a  year’s  subscrip¬ 
tion”  if  you  will  “keep  your  mouth  shut”  while 
breathing.  *  * 

A  GOOD  friend  up  in  Steuben  County,  N.  Y.,  writes 
the  following :  “You  seem  to  be  down  on  free  mail 
in  the  rural  districts.  Don’t  you  think  that  the  farmers 
have  as  much  right  to  have  their  mail  brought  to  their 
doors  as  the  editor  or  grain  speculator?  The  farmers  have 
to  help  pay  for  all  the  free  mail  in  the  city  ;  why 
shouldn’t  the  city  people  help  pay  for  free  mail  in 
the  rural  districts?  Nearly  every  tiling  bears  down  on 
the  farmer  now;  why  add  more  ?  I  believe  in  serving 
all  alike.”  That  we  are  “down  on  free  mail”  is  great 
news  to  us.  We  hadn’t  heard  of  it  before  and  would 
like  to  know  how  this  friend  found  it  out.  For  years  we 
have  strongly  advocated  the  measure  in  our  editorial 
columns.  We  are  certainly  in  favor  of  any  reasonable 
plan  that  will  bring  the  farmer  into  closer  connection 
with  the  outside  world.  From  a  purely  business  motive 
we  would  naturally  favor  anything  that  would  create 
more  reading  and  writing  farmers,  because  that  is  the 
only  class  to  whom  The  R.  N.-Y.  can  look  for  an  in¬ 
creased  subscription  list.  While  we  are  heartily  in  favor 
of  improving  the  mail  facilities  in  rui’al  districts,  we 
do  not  believe  the  best  plan  for  starting  the  system 
has  been  devised.  The  farmers  themselves  should 
have  a  good  deal  to  say  about  how  their  mail  is  to  come 
to  them.  For  these  reasons  we  open  the  columns  of 
The  It.  N.-Y  for  debate,  and  naturally  there  are  some 
who  object  to  the  extension  of  the  service  for  various 
reasons,  some  of  which  may  seem  absurd  to  ardent  ad¬ 
vocates  of  the  measure.  The  objectors  are  farmers 
and  taxpayers  and  have  as  much  right  to  talk  as  any¬ 
body  else.  Most  of  the  papers  print  only  the  favorable 
opinions  and  try  to  stifle  the  opposition.  That  is  not 
the  way  The  R.  N.-Yr.  does  business.  All  sides  are  to 
have  a  “fair  show”  on  this  matter.  By  pursuing  this 
course  a  fair  and  just  result  will  be  reached. 


Prof.  Chamberlain’s  remarks  on  the  “  scrub  ”  were 
prompted  by  questions  raised  by  students  at  the  North 
Carolina  Agricultural  College,  and  we  think  they  are 
well  worthy  of  discussion.  Mr.  Henry  Stewart  is  a 
champion  of  both  breed  and  feed,  if  we  may  put  it  in 
that  way.  He  believes  that  the  great  trouble  with 
most  scrub  or  native  cows  is  that  they  have  not  been 
px-operly  fed,  and  hence  not  properly  respected.  He 
argues  that  they  will  respond  quickly  and  generously 
to  good  care  and  feeding,  and  that  it  pays  to  give  them 
the  best  of  care.  But  he  would  not  develop  a  breed  of 
scrubs,  for  he  has  repeatedly  said  that  he  has  no  use 
for  a  scrub  bull.  The  scrub  cow  is  the  best  the  aver¬ 
age  farmer  can  use  in  the  way  of  foundation  for  his 
herd,  and  she  will  answer  provided  she  is  well  fed  and 
mated  with  a  well-bred  bull.  If  farmers  have  taken 
any  other  meaning  from  his  article,  we  feel  sure  that 
they  have  misunderstood  him. 

*  * 

Immense  quantities  of  Paris-green  are  used  in  the 
South,  chiefly  for  fighting  the  cotton  caterpillar.  So 
much  of  that  sold  in  the  general  market  was  adulter¬ 
ated  that  the  last  Louisiana  Legislature  felt  obliged  to 
pass  a  law  for  the  protection  of  buyers.  Under  this 
law  all  Paris-green  is  to  be  sold  on  a  guaranteed  analy¬ 
sis  like  fertilizers.  Brands  containing  50  per  cent  or 
more  of  arsenic  are  to  be  marked  “  strictly  pure,” 
while  all  falling  below  this  percentage  are  to  be 
classed  “  impui’e.”  All  samples  are  to  be  open  to  in¬ 
spection  after  the  manner  of  sampling  and  analyzing 
fertilizers.  Every  package  sold  must  bear  a  label  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  at  a  cost  of 
50  cents  for  each  100  pounds  of  “green.”  This  amounts 
to  a  tax  of  one  half  cent  on  every  pound  sold  and  will 
make  a  nice  little  income  for  the  State.  The  last  bul¬ 
letin  of  the  Louisiana  Station  shows  that  many  brands 
on  the  market  contain  less  than  half  the  amount  of 
arsenic  required  by  the  law.  The  taxing  feature  of 
this  law  seems  to  us  to  make  a  bad  precedent  and  to 
be  excessive ;  otherwise  it  is  but  an  evidence  of  the 
tendency  of  the  times  towai'ds  protecting  the  public 
against  adulterated  goods. 

*  * 

According  to  the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeals, 
the  next  Legislature  of  New  York  State  will  be  Demo¬ 
cratic  in  both  branches  for  the  first  time  in  many 
years.  This  will  probably  prevent  any  immediate 
impi’ovement  in  the  present  defective  election  law,  and 
will  doubtless  cause  a  new  State  census  and  redistrict¬ 
ing  of  the  State.  In  this  latter  event,  New  York  city 
will  be  likely  to  gain  several  State  and  Congressional 
Representatives  at  the  expense  of  the  country  districts. 
The  farmers  of  the  State  may  as  well  understand  that 
they  are  to  lose  a  share  of  their  representation  at 
Albany  and  Washington,  a  loss  which  they  will  not  be 
liable  to  regain  for  a  good  many  years.  No  one  can 
say  they  were  not  fully  warned.  Too  many  folks 
accepted  money  to  stay  at  home  or  “go  riding”  on 
election  day.  The  seller  of  his  voting  privilege  was 
worse  than  the  buyer.  Because  of  certain  blunders 
and  errors  in  handling  the  ballots  the  enemies  of  a 
secret  ballot  are  loudly  calling  for  a  repeal  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  ballot  law.  “Let  us  have  the  old  system,”  they 
say.  They  knew  at  the  time  this  ballot  law  was 
passed  it  was  defective.  They  meant  that  it  should  be 
so,  that  it  might  throw  discredit  on  the  whole  system. 
The  people  will  not  be  fooled.  Improve  the  law — 
don’t  kill  it. 

*  * 

After  more  than  two  years  of  negotiation  the  Chero¬ 
kee  Commissioners,  after  four  visits  to  the  Indian  Ter- 
ritoi-y,  have  finally  concluded  arrangements  for  the 
sale  to  the  United  States  of  the  interests  of  the  Cherokee 
Nation  in  what  is  known  as  the  Cherokee  Strip  or  Out¬ 
let,  embracing  an  area  of  6,022,244  acres.  The  price 
agreed  upon  is  $8,595,736,  subject  to  ratification  by 
Congress  before  March  4,  1893.  The  Cherokees  now 
resident  in  the  territoi’y  are  each  entitled  to  80  acres 
with  all  improvements,  and  all  inti'uders  ai*e  to  be  re¬ 
moved  by  the  United  States  not  only  from  the  Strip, 
but  from  the  entire  territoi’y  of  the  Cherokee  Nation. 
The  latter  also  i*elinquish  their  interests  in  the  lands 
lying  west  of  the  96th  degree  of  longitude,  formerly  con¬ 
veyed  to  them  by  the  Osages,  Poncas  and  other  tribes 
to  whom  have  been  assigned  other  tracts  within  the 
Nation’s  territory.  The  territory  thus  rendered  avail¬ 
able  for  early  settlement  is  one  of  the  finest  still  unoc¬ 
cupied  in  the  West.  Although  the  invasion  of  cattle 
“kings”  and  “barons”  under  a  five  years’  lease  ex¬ 
ecuted  in  1883,  wrought  much  mischief,  the  land  is 
now  comparatively  free  from  Indian  and  white  settle¬ 
ment.  Its  surface  is  rolling  and  well  watered  and 
drained  by  the  Cimarroon  River  and  the  Salt  Fork  of 
the  Arkansas  and  their  tributaries.  The  soil  is  fertile 
and  with  proper  irrigation  where  needed,  would  rival 
any  farming  lands  in  the  West.  It  is  not  unlikely  that 
the  land  will  be  thrown  open  to  settlement  next  sum¬ 
mer,  and  doubtless  the  rush  will  then  exceed  that  into 
Oklahoma  about  18  months  ago. 


A  good  illustration  of  the  slight  difference  between 
plant  food  and  animal  food  is  seen  in  the  use  of  cotton¬ 
seed  meal.  For  the  Southern  farmer  this  meal  gives 
the  cheapest  and  most  easily  obtainable  form  of  ni¬ 
trogen  and  it  has  acquired  an  extensive  use  in  the 
South  as  a  fertilizer,  alone  or  mixed  with  stable  man¬ 
ure,  phosphate  rock  or  potash.  It  is  thus  regarded  as 
a  plant  food.  Many  Northern  dairymen  regard  cotton¬ 
seed  meal  as  the  cheapest  cow  food  they  can  buy,  par¬ 
ticularly  for  feeding  with  ensilage,  straw  or  other 
bulky  foods.  But  let  this  meal  become  discolored  by 
exposure  or  fermentation  and  it  is  no  longer  fit  to  be 
used  as  animal  food,  though  losing  little,  if  any,  of  its 
value  as  plant  food.  In  the  same  way  damaged  corn 
meal  or  other  grain  while  xinfit  for  animals,  is  good 
for  manure,  and  if  mixed  with  the  manure  will  make 
the  pile  that  much  richer  in  the  manurial  elements. 
Many  people  still  appear  to  think  that  food  eaten  and 
excreted  in  a  solid  form  by  animals  must  of  necessity 
make  better  manure  than  the  same  grain  or  hay  not 
eaten  but  simply  acted  upon  by  the  ordinary  forces  of 
Nature.  Our  cows  sometimes  pull  some  of  their  clover 
hay  out  of  their  feeding  racks  and  trample  it  under 
foot  so  that  it  goes  into  the  manure  whole.  Why, 
aside  from  the  fact  that  it  has  not  been  chewed  and 
finely  ground  up,  is  not  this  hay  as  good  manure  as  that 
which  has  passed  through  the  animal?  It  is  our  opin¬ 
ion  that  many  farmers  are  keeping  manure-making  an¬ 
imals  at  a  loss,  just  because  they  believe,  as  the  ancients 
did,  that  animals  must  add  some  value  to  the  food  that 
passes  through  them. 

BREVITIES. 

“Yes,  you  did  !  ”  “  No,  I  didn't !  ” 

That’s  the  way  that  Ruth  and  Jack, 

Wife  and  husband,  stood  disputing. 

It  was  nothing  but  a  crack 
In  the  wall  that  bound  the  home  in. 

But  each  word  was  like  a  wedge, 

And  the  anger  that  was  rising 
Hit  them  like  a  heavy  sledge  ! 

One  word  leads  unto  another, 

Till  the  crack  a  crevice  grows; 

Then  the  lights  of  home  must  flicker 
When  the  wind  of  trouble  blows. 

Silence  dulls  the  wedge’s  edge; 

Life  no  truer  saying  hath 
Than  this— that  a  gentle  answer 
Turns  aside  the  sting  of  wrath. 

Why  does  a  horse  wear  a  shoe  ? 

A  laying  hen  has  no  business  to  see  or  feel  the  snow. 

Pedigree  can  do  nothing  but  give  feed  a  better  chance. 

Why  not?  Why  not?  House  the  laying  Leghorns  up  and  make  ’em 
think  it’s  hot? 

“  What’s  in  a  name  ?”  Those  who  look  for  light  in  an  Indian  Game, 
feel  bad  when  biggest  roosters  turn  and  run  like  some  old  hen. 

It  is  easier  to  fight  a  boy  than  a  full-grown  man.  Don’t  let  your 
troubles  grow  to  full  size  then.  Face  them  while  they  are  small. 

Resolutions  are  due  as  you  start  ‘92.  Put  this  one  on  the  very  first 
page  :  “  I  will  keep  myself  cool  and  not  be  such  a  fool  as  to  fly  off  the 
handle  in  rage!  ” 

IN  the  year  that’s  to  come  let  us  all  try  to  drum  all  the  scrubs  and  the 
curs  out  of  harm;  then  we’ll  take  up  this  stent  for  the  new  manage¬ 
ment— we  will  be  true  as  steel  to  the  farm  I 
Some  western  writer  advises  farmers  to  “  lengthen  out  a  short  sup¬ 
ply  of  feed  by  cutting  it  up  still  shorter.”  It  is  good  advice.  Many  a 
ton  of  straw  would  be  eaten  if  it  could  be  chopped  up  and  mixed  with 
the  ensilage  or  moistened  and  mixed  with  the  meal. 

Broiled  beef  or  bacon  is  more  digestible  than  the  same  fried  in  its 
own  fat,  because,  in  the  former  case,  the  oily  or  fluid  fats  are  removed, 
only  the  solid  fats  remaining.  These  oily  fats  are  full  of  biliousness. 
It  would  be  mercy  for  many  dyspeptics  if  their  cooks  would  go  back  to 
the  old  “roasting  jack.” 

A  few  months  ago  we  stated  that  the  lottery  question  would  split  the 
Democratic  party  in  Louisiana.  It  has  done  so,  there  being  two  Demo¬ 
cratic  tickets  in  the  field.  We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  farmers’  organi¬ 
zations  of  Louisiana  are  on  the  right  side  in  this  contest.  We  hope 
every  self-respecting  citizen  will  support  the  Anti-Lottery  ticket. 

An  English  milkman  was  accused  of  selling  milk  below  the  legal 
“  standard.”  His  defense  was  that  the  sample  analyzed  came  from  the 
bottom  of  a  large  can.  Nobody  could  prevent  cream  from  rising  to  the 
top,  and  consequently  the  milk  at  the  bottom  was  “ natural  milk”  as 
much  as  any  other  !  The  local  justice  accepted  this  view,  but  the  case 
was  appealed  and  Chief  Justice  Coleridge  decided  that  the  milkman 
was  guilty  for  not  keeping  his  milk  well  stirred  up  ! 

There’s  a  fierce  tariff  war  between  Canada  and  her  sister  colony  New¬ 
foundland.  In  retaliation  for  an  increase  of  duty  on  Newfoundland 
flsh  by  the  former,  the  latter  has  just  doubled  the  duty  on  Canadian 
breadstuff's.  As  Canada  sells  $1,200,000  worth  of  breadstuff's  and  pro¬ 
visions  to  the  islanders  annually,  this  will  be  a  rather  hard  blow,  espec¬ 
ially  as  the  prohibitory  duty  is  likely  to  divert  most  of  the  trade  to  this 
country.  This  year  peace  or  war  elsewhere  seems  to  be  nearly  equally 
to  the  advantage  of  “  America.” 

The  price  of  cotton  in  New  York  is  now  on  a  basis  of  7-M  cents  per 
pound  for  middling  upland.  This  is  the  lowest  figure  on  record  since 
1849,  when  the  price  fell  to  six  cents  per  pound.  During  the  Civil  War 
it  rose  to  $1.60 ,  and  was  as  low  as  five  cents  per  pound  in  1832.  The 
present  low  price  is  due .  to  the  unprecedented  nature  of  the  crop  of 
1891.  Small  wonder  that  the  cotton  planters  of  the  South  are  busy 
devising  means  for  curtailing  the  area  under  cotton  next  season.  The 
present  price  does  not  pay  the  cost  of  production  and  handling  in  many 
sections. 

IN  Saxony,  a  German  State  containing  6,777  square  miles  and  a  popu¬ 
lation  of  3,270,579,  nearly  one-third  of  whom  are  found  in  one  city,  fruit 
trees  are  planted  and  cultivated  along  the  highways.  From  these  trees 
fruit  to  the  value  of  $34,767.94  was  sold  in  1890.  The  trees  also  served 
for  shade  as  well.  They  belong  to  the  State  and  are  leased  to  the 
highest  bidder,  thus  serving  as  practical  fruit  experiment  stations. 
The  roads  are  never  fenced.  All  wagons  must  carry  a  lighted  lantern 
at  night.  Heavy  wagons  must  wear  wide  tires,  and  no  tires  with  a 
rounded  surface  are  ever  permitted  on  the  road.  We  are  behind  the 
people  of  Saxony,  you  see.  When  are  we  going  to  catch  up  ? 

A  Deep  water  Convention  has  just  been  in  session  at  Detroit, 
Mich.  It  seeks  to  make  all  the  great  cities  of  the  northern  lakes  seaports 
and  to  secure  an  untrammeled  route  to  the  ocean  for  the  largest  com¬ 
mercial  vessels  by  deepening  the  canals.  There  is  no  good  reason 
why  such  an  object  should  not  be  ultimately  secured;  but  at  present 
its  promoters  must  confront  interests  that  are  adverse  to  the  scheme, 
including  the  all-powerful  railroads  as  well  as  the  seaports  which  now 
nonopolize  our  foreign  commerce.  The  convention,  however,  un¬ 
doubtedly  voiced  the  determination  of  the  people  of  the  Northwest  to 
secure  in  this  way  cheap  transportation  for  their  products  to  foreign 
markets.  The  measure  may  be  delayed,  but  it  can  hardly  be  prevented. 
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THE  BEST  POULTRY  HOUSE  FLOOR? 

ANYTHING  WRONG  WITH  GROUT  OR  CONCRETE  ? 

I  have  given  considerable  time  and  study  to  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  poultry  house  floors.  In  the  beginning  of  my 
present  poultry  business  and  in  building  my  first  poul¬ 
try  house,  I  was  firm  in  the  belief  that  a  floor  of  earth 
would  be  just  the  thing  needed  if  properly  constructed 
and  dry.  I  was  careful,  therefore,  to  place  a  good 
drain  under  the  foundation  walls  and  fill  inside  to  a 
depth  of  two  feet  with  stone  and  gravel,  with  a  foot  of 
dry  loam  on  top  to  be  changed  twice  a  year  if  neces¬ 
sary.  The  house  was  built  at  odd  spells  during  the 
summer,  and  was  thoroughly  dry  when  the  hens  were 
put  in  it  on  September  1 — 50  in  each  apartment  12x20 
feet.  At  first  all  went  well ;  the  hens  were  out  in  the 
parks  a  good  share  of  the  time  ;  the  windows  were 
open  on  warm,  sunny  days,  and  the  floors  kept  dry  and 
in  good  condition  ;  but  as  winter  set  in  with  a  fall  of 
snow  that  remained  all  the  season  and  the  hens  were 
consequently  confined  entirely  to  the  house,  the  floors 
soon  began  to  show  dampness  from  the  droppings, 
which  condition  grew  continually  worse  until  about 
February  1 ,  when,  in  spite  of  my  efforts  to  keep  the 
floor  in  proper  shape  by  using  cut  straw,  chaff  and 
other  absorbents  freely,  it  was  far  from  satisfactory, 
being  damp  and  sticky  to  a  depth  of  five  or  six  inches. 
Although  dry  below  that,  there  was  continually  aris¬ 
ing  a  strong,  disagreeable  odor  which  I  finally  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  checking  by  a  free  use  of  plaster ;  but  the 
floor  remained  damp  and  grew  worse  until  spring 
came,  when  with  warm  days  and  open  windows  it 
dried  into  a  hard  crust  six  or  eight  inches  deep,  which 
it  was  something  of  a  job  to  dig  up  and  carry  out. 

The  condition  of  the  hens  as  to  health  and  egg  pro¬ 
duction  during  the  fall  and  fore  part  of  winter  was 
quite  satisfactory  with  a  flattering  prospect  for  the 
entire  winter.  This  condition  rapidly  fell  off,  how¬ 
ever,  as  the  floor  grew  damp,  and  along  to¬ 
ward  spring,  when  they  should  have  been  laying 
nearly  at  their  best,  I  was  getting  few  eggs  and  there 
were  many  sick  and  ailing  hens,  and,  in  fact,  I  lost  a 
number. 

The  conclusion  that  I  was  able  to  draw  from  this 
experience  was  that  while  an  earth  floor  which  could 
not  conveniently  be  changed  at  least  two  or  three 
times  during  the  winter,  might  answer  for  a  small 
flock  in  a  house  large  enough  to  allow  the  dry  earth  of 
the  floor  to  absorb  all  of  the  moisture  from  the  drop¬ 
pings  without  becoming  damp  and  disagreeable  until 
spring  came  with  its  conveniences  for  changing  it,  I 
should  nave  to  use  a  solid  floor  with  absorbents  to 
cover  it,  that  could  be  changed  often  to  enable  me  to 
keep  in  proper  condition  so  large  a  number  in  so  small 
a  space. 

In  looking  around  for  a  material  for  the  purpose,  it 
seemed  to  me  that  grout  or  concrete  would  be  the  right 
thing  ;  but  as  I  found  that  I  could  put  in  a  board  floor 
somewhat  cheaper,  I  concluded  to  use  it,  as  I  considered 
its  employment  only  an  experiment ;  in  fact  I  was 
rapidly  finding  out  that  nearly  all  of  my  work  in  con¬ 
nection  with  poultry  keeping  was  as  yet  more  or  less 
experimental.  I  bought  a  lot  of  cheap  but  sound  hem¬ 
lock  and  laid  the  floor,  being  careful  to  join  the  edges 
as  closely  as  possible  without  planing  or  matching. 
This  I  kept  well  littered  with  a  layer  of  dry  earth  and 
cut  straw  which  was  changed  as  often  as  needed,  with 
the  best  results,  all  through  the  next  winter,  which 
was  severe,  and  the  hens  were  closely  confined  all  of 
the  time.  So  well  was  I  pleased  with  this  floor  and  the 
method  of  keeping  the  house  dry  and  clean  through  the 
winter  that  I  have  not  looked  for  a  better. 

I  know  of  no  real  objection  to  grout  or  concrete  for 
the  purpose.  Some,  however,  have  raised  the  objection 
that  a  floor  of  that  kind  is  always  cold  and  disagree¬ 
able  to  the  touch  and  consequently  uncomfortable  for 
the  fowls  confined  upon  it.  Without  having  had  any 
experience  with  it,  I  am  strongly  of  the  opinion,  how¬ 
ever,  that  if  kept  properly  covered  with  dry  earth  and 
litter  of  some  sort,  as  all  poultry  house  floors  should 
be,  this  objection  would  be  entirely  overcome.  This 
being  true,  the  facts  that  it  is  far  more  durable  than 
boards,  and  that  it  is  proof  against  rats  and  similar 
vermin  combine  to  make  it  the  best  as  well  as  the 
cheapest  in  the  end.  There  may  be  other  objections 
to  it  of  which  I  am  not  aware,  and  were  I  to  adopt  its 
use,  I  should  do  so  in  an  experimental  way  at  first. 

In  building  and  arranging  for  my  present  poultry 
business  I  was  obliged  to  build  cheaply  or  not  at  all. 
This  seemed  very  inconvenient  at  the  time,  as  it  com¬ 
pelled  me  to  go  slow  and  carefully  study  all  sides  of  the 
question  ;  but  now  I  look  back  to  that  time  with  no  feel¬ 
ing  of  regret,  as  I  am  quite  sure  that  had  I  been  pos¬ 


sessed  of  ample  means  I  should  have  built  too  much 
without  the  necessary  study  to  have  made  my  building 
a  success.  c.  H.  wyckoff. 

I  find  boards  better  than  earth  or  concrete  for  poul¬ 
try  floors,  as  they  can  be  renewed,  and  are  easily 
cleaned,  and  are  warmer.  Earth  floors  become  foul, 
and  must  be  frequently  renewed.  Concrete  floors  are 
cold  to  the  feet,  unless  well  littered,  but  for  preventing 
rats  from  entering  the  poultry  house  they  are  excel¬ 
lent.  Were  it  not  that  they  provide  a  harboring  place 
for  rats,  boards  cannot  be  excelled.  p.  h.  Jacobs. 

I  think  the  best  floor  for  a  poultry  house  is  sand.  If 
I  could  have  one  as  I  want  it,  I  would  concrete  or  ce¬ 
ment  the  bottom  up  to  the  sill  and  then  put  on  four 
inches  of  quite  coarse  beach  sand.  My  reason  for  this 
opinion  is  that  fowls  eat  a  great  quantity  of  sand  or 
grit,  and  in  the  winter  when  they  cannot  range  at 
large  they  always  have  the  sand  to  pick.  I  also  be¬ 
lieve  one  half  of  the  diseases  of  poultry  are  caused  by 
their  not  having  grit  and  the  best  kind  of  grit  is  sand. 
I  do  not  believe  there  would  be  much  if  any  chicken 
cholera,  if  the  fowls  had  access  to  it.  p.  williams. 

According  to  our  experience  a  floor  made  of  good, 
matched  and  planed  lumber  gives  the  best  satisfaction  in 
a  hennery,  as  it  can  be  kept  dry  and  clean  more  easily 
than  any  other  with  which  we  have  been  familiar.  We 
always  keep  our  floors  well  littered  with  fine  straw 
having  as  much  chaff  in  it  as  possible.  We  see  no  objec¬ 
tion  to  a  cement  or  concrete  floor  if  it  can  be  kept 
equally  dry  and  be  built  as  cheaply.  knapp  pros. 


THE  COST  OF  HOME-MADE  STABLE  MANURE 

As  I  do  not  like  The  Rural’s  comments  on  the  man¬ 
ure  question  for  Wyoming  County,  N.  Y.,  I  here  give  a 
statement.  Artificial  fertilizers  are,  no  doubt,  of  great 
benefit  in  many  sections,  but  I  do  not  invest  largely  in 
them  because  this  section  is  underlaid  with  clay,  and 
should  the  season  be  wet,  most  of  the  crops  would  be 
lost  and  the  fertilizer  would  go  to  the  weeds.  On  well 
drained  land  near  good  markets  the  case  would  be  dif¬ 
ferent.  For  the  last  year  $(5  per  ton  for  No.  2  hay  in 
the  barn  has  been  above  the  market  price.  We  are  10 
miles  from  a  railroad.  From  my  experience  for  the 
past  10  years  I  think  manure  spread  on  the  fields  is 
worth  fully  $1  per  load.  I  think  25  loads  to  the  acre 
will  make  four  tons  of  ensilage  the  first  year ;  30 
bushels  of  oats  the  second,  and  one  ton  of  hay  the 
third,  besides  leaving  the  land  more  productive  at  the 
end  of  the  term.  Four  tons  of  ensilage  equal  #8  ;  30 
bushels  of  oats  at  32  cents,  $9.60  ;  one  ton  of  clover 
hay,  $6  ;  a  total  of  $23.60 — all  for  25  loads  of  manure. 
1  do  not  charge  anything-  for  the  manure  ;  but  I  get 
fully  300  loads  a  year.  I  hope  to  make  a  better  show¬ 
ing  some  time.  I  think  that  if  the  land  were  drained  I 
could  make  use  of  chemicals  also.  The  grain  mentioned 
in  my  statement  below  was  bought  at  retail  and  cost 
at  least  one-fourth  more  than  it  would  could  I  have 
bought  in  car-lots  in  October,  1890. 


STATEMENT. 


Hay  fed,  50  tons,  at  $f>  per  ton. $300 


Grain  bought .  000 

Pasture  hired .  25 

Horseshoeing  and  other  black- 

smithing  .  20 

Repairs  of  wagons .  15 

Repairs  of  harness .  10 

Repairs  of  tools .  25 

Taxes .  25 

Two  men  at  $1  per  day . 625 


Butter  sold,  5,000  pounds,  at 


25  cents  . $1,250 

Pork  and  calves .  335 

Hay .  160 

Apples,  potatoes  and  pears  .  82 

Three  heifers .  45 

Increase  of  hogs .  35 


$1,907 

1,645 


$1,645  $262 

Or  3.7  per  cent  interest  on  investment. 

Value  of  farm  and  stock  $7,000.  A  JERSEY  DAIRYMAN. 


THE  KEIFFER  PEAR  BUSINESS. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  New  Jersey  Horticultural 
Society  this  pear  was  well  discussed.  Mr.  Denise  said: 

“  The  Keiffer  is  a  cross  between  the  Bartlett  and  Chi¬ 
nese  Sand  Pear.  It  gets  its  hardiness  and  vigor  from  the 
latter,  and  its  quality,  if  it  has  any,  from  the  former.” 
He  thought  it  was  not  a  success  north  of  New  Jersey, 
but  succeeded  better  on  the  same  latitude  west.  It  is 
the  most  vigorous  grower  in  the  pear  line,  and  the 
most  productive.  The  fruit  is  evenly  distributed  over 
the  tree.  It  had  been  a  question  with  him  whether  the 
pear  would  sell  when  the  market  was  well  supplied 
with  other  varieties.  One  merchant  when  consulted 
said  “No.”  Others  were  sought  who  were  willing 
to  try  it,  and  the  past  season  they  had  run  after 
him  and  sought  the  Keiffer,  so  his  mind  was  re¬ 
lieved  as  to  its  selling  qualities.  Its  looks  sell  it.  He 
has  1,600  trees.  Those  10  years  from  the  bud  were  as 
large  as  Rartletts  25  years  old.  The  fruit  hangs  on 
well  and  is  not  liable  to  be  blown  off,  and  is  good  to 
handle  because  it  is  hard  when  fit  to  pick.  Nine  hun¬ 
dred  and  forty  trees  eight  and  nine  years  old  produced 
last  year  791  barrels,  which  sold  for  $1,028.30,  averag¬ 
ing  $1.30  per  barrel  clear  of  all  expenses.  One  hun¬ 
dred  trees  produced  191  barrels,  which  sold  for  $248.30. 
He  does  not  consider  this  a  big  pear  story  ;  others  can 
tell  larger  ones,  but  his  is  absolutely  truthful  as  taken 
from  his  books.  He  is  very  well  satisfied  with  his  ven¬ 
ture.  He  had  nothing  to  say  about  the  quality  ;  he 
grew  them  for  the  dollars  and  cents  they  produced,  and 


now  if  he  were  to  plant  more  with  the  light  of  his  ex¬ 
perience  to  guide  him,  he  would  set  999  Keiffers  and  1 
Bartlett  in  an  orchard  of  1,000  trees. 

Mr.  Vandeveer  considered  it  a  poor  table  pear,  but 
fine  for  canning.  He  thought  Mr.  Denise’s  ground  was 
unsuited  to  the  Bartlett,  while  it  was  suited  to  the 
Keiffer. 

Mr.  Blish  thought  the  quality  of  the  fruit  depended 
on  proper  curing.  He  thinned  off  about  a  quarter  of 
the  crop  when  half  grown  and  later,  more  ;  those  left 
were  allowed  to  ripen  on  the  tree.  When  gathered 
they  were  taken  to  the  cellar  and  spread  out  in  a  thin 
layer  till  they  had  ripened,  and  in  this  condition  he 
found  them  very  palatable. 

Mr.  Repp  advised  going  slow;  he  had  trees  for  sale  if 
any  one  wanted  them  ;  but  he  planted  none  himself. 
When  all  the  Keiffer  trees  now  planted  come  into  bear¬ 
ing,  what  will  be  done  with  the  fruit  ?  He  predicted  it 
would  be  such  a  drug  as  to  be  unprofitable  and  people 
would  cut  down  their  trees.  He  reminded  those  pres¬ 
ent  of  Mr.  Lincoln’s  aphorism  that  you  could  fool  all 
the  people  some  of  the  time,  but  you  could  not  fool  all 
the  people  all  the  time,  and  that  was  about  the  size  of 
the  Keiffer  Bear  business.  He  grew  Lawrence  and 
Bartlett  in  preference  to  Keiffer. 

Mr.  Ward  said  the  Lawrence  would  not  sell  in  either 
the  Newark  or  New  York  market.  He  was  in  a  store 
a  few  weeks  ag-o.  The  merchant  had  a  few  baskets  of 
fine,  large  Lawrence  and  a  few  barrels  of  Keiffer  ;  the 
latter  sold  readily  for  $2.50  or  more,  per  barrel,  while 
he  would  have  been  glad  of  an  offer  of  25  cents  per 
basket  for  the  Lawrence.  Mr.  Ward  was  cutting  down 
his  Lawrence  trees  on  this  account.  When  asked  if  the 
fruit  was  as  fine  as  formerly,  he  replied  that  it  was 
not.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  a  person  in  quest 
of  a  table  pear  would  pass  by  the  Lawrence  and  accept 
the  Keiffer.  One  would  hardly  expect  a  person  to  do 
so  a  second  time  ;  but  tastes,  like  fashions,  change.  In 
reply  to  an  inquiry  made  of  Mr.  Ward  as  to  what  he 
would  now  plant  for  profit,  he  said  :  “Gifford,  Sterling, 
Bartlett,  Seckel,  Clairgeau,  Sheldon  and  Keiffer.” 

Business  Bits. 

A  machine  for  slicing  rather  than  Hawing  logs  Into  boards  has  been 
devised.  There  Is  no  sawdust  and  no  waste. 

“  Careful  Living”  Is  a  little  book  published  by  Messrs.  Scott  A 
Bowne,  admittedly  as  an  explanation  to  the  use  of  Scott’s  Emulsion, 
but  at  the  same  time  It  contains  many  good  things  to  know.  It  Is  always 
sent  free  on  application. 

Lots  of  families  in  this  city  pay  five  or  ten  cents  for  little  packages 
of  kindling  wood.  A  good  share  of  this  wood  Is  collected  by  Italian 
women.  Old  boards,  broken  boxes  and  barrels  are  made  into  bundles 
and  “  toted”  away  on  their  heads.  It  Is  cut,  spilt  and  dried  and  sold  at  a 
price  representing  $30  or  $35  per  cord.  How  Is  that  for  a  ’‘waste  pro¬ 
duct”  Industry  ? 

In  England  new  machines  called  “  masticators  ”  have  appeared. 
They  pulp  and  work  up  roots  or  coarse  hay  to  be  used  as  stock  food. 
English  farmers  feed  many  roots.  Just  now  they  are  advocating  the 
feeding  of  crushed  sugar  beets  to  horses.  The  beets  are  “  masticated  " 
and  mixed  with  chopped  hay  and  meal  or  crushed  oats.  Crushed  oats 
are  liked  better  than  ground  or  the  whole  grain. 

Every  now  and  then  the  Irish  are  obliged  to  get  new  varieties  of 
potatoes.  In  the  climate  of  Ireland  the  potato  “  leads  an  unnatural 
life  ”  and  soon  “  runs  out.”  The  latest  proposition  Is  to  start  Irish  seed 
farms  where  new  varieties  can  be  tested.  As  the  Dublin  Farmers’ 
Gazette  says  :  “  The  circumstances  of  Ireland  are  peculiar.  We  have 
all  around  us  a  race  of  small  farmers  strangely  Ignorant  and  strongly 
prejudiced  against  anything  new.  Left  to  themselves,  they  flounder 
and  flounder.  A  wise  government  will  look  ahead  and  act  with  promp¬ 
titude.” 

Steam  Plowing.— A  California  paper  gives  this  account  of  a  steam 
plow  that  runs  day  and  night  at  a  speed  of  eight  miles  an  hour:  “  It 
has  a  traction  engine,  and  tears  up  the  ground  In  strips  21  feet  wide, 
doing  Its  work  much  more  evenly  and  thoroughly  than  the  old  horse- 
plow.  The  same  appliances  are  used  for  combined  harvesters  and 
thrashers  In  their  proper  season.  The  engine  Is  equipped  with  loco¬ 
motive  head-lights  for  night  work,  and  they  throw  a  light  In  the  path 
In  front  of  the  machine.  Additional  lights  throw  their  rays  on  the 
plows,  which  are  placed  In  rows  obliquely  from  the  direction  of  prog¬ 
ress,  enabling  the  machine  to  turn  sharp  corners.  Ordinarily,  an 
engineer,  a  fireman  and  a  man  to  look  after  the  plow  can  operate  this 
labor-saving  device,  which  plows  about  160  acres  a  day,  running  con¬ 
tinuously,  at  a  cost  of  $20  per  day,  including  wear  and  tear  of  the 
machinery.  ’ 

Men  who  are  on  the  alert  for  new  things  frequently  make  good  busi¬ 
ness  strikes.  Mr.  H.  A.  Whittemore  gives  this  bit  of  testimony:  “Tak¬ 
ing  up  The  Rural  In  the  year  1858, 1  saw  an  article  from  John  Johnston 
on  ‘  Steel  Plows.’  The  answer  to  a  letter  of  Inquiry  convinced  me  that 
such  plows  were  what  we  needed  for  our  western  New  York  soil,  as 
they  were  so  light  and  easily  handled.  I  ordered  one.  When  it  was 
noised  around  that  I  had  a  ‘steel  plow’  some  incredulous  ones  Inquired 
‘Where  did  he  steal  It  V  Farmers  came  to  see  it.  It  was  light  and  ser¬ 
viceable,  would  not  rust  (unless  exposed  to  the  weather  too  long)  would 
not  clog  (unless  rusty)  in  common  or  uncommon  soil;  in  short,  it  was 
a  light-weight  sweep.  One  farmer  wanted  one;  another— yes  a  score  or¬ 
dered  some.  The  commission  allowed  me  paid  for  my  plow,  transpor¬ 
tation  and  a  $30  suit  of  clothes,  and  all  within  two  months  after  I  had 
made  my  first  Investment.” 

“Novelty”  Berry  Package. — Many  berry  growers  are  already 
looking  up  baskets  and  making  crates  on  stormy  days  for  next  season’s 
crop.  To  my  mind  the  “  Novelty”  has  the  following  objectionable  feat¬ 
ures:  It  displays  too  few  berries.  The  depth  being  greater  than  that 
of  the  ordinary  basket,  the  same  shrinkage  will  make  a  greater  show. 
The  sides  being  vertical,  the  berries  settle  along  them  as  much  as  in  tne 
center.  Ventilation  is  inadequate  before  crating  ;  afterwards  there  is 
next  to  none.  In  picking,  the  sides  get  bulged  out  more  or  less  ;  con¬ 
sequently  the  basket  holds  over  a  quart.  To  crate  the  baskets  the  sides 
must  be  pressed  back  and  the  berries  are  mashed.  When  the  grocer 
uncrates  them  the  sides  bulge  again  and  let  the  berries  settle  down. 
And,  worst  of  all,  when  the  grocer  delivers  them,  they  are  set  on  top  of 
all  sorts  of  truck  and  often  changed  from  one  position  to  another  half 
a  dozen  times  before  the  delivery  wagon  completes  its  rounds,  now 
resting  on  two  corners  with  the  top  thrown  in  one  direction  ;  then  on 
the  two  others  with  a  like  result  in  the  opposite  direction  ;  and  mean¬ 
time  the  berries  are  literally  chewed  by  every  jolt  of  the  wagon,  c.  t.  s. 


Advance !  is  the  Word. 

NE  afternoon  last  week  a  young  lady  and  a 
gentleman  from  two  of  New  York’s  busy  offices 
chanced  to  occupy  the  same  seat  in  the  cars  as  they 
sought  their  homes  20  miles  distant  from  the  great 
city.  The  gentleman,  thinking  to  help  relieve  the 
tedium  of  a  trip  which  grows  so  monotonous  when 
taken  twice  daily  for  months  and  years,  handed  his 
companion  a  copy  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  look  over.  As 
she  dipped  into  it  here  and  there,  he  noticed  that 
the  woman’s  pages  were  turned  without  even  a  glance, 
and  he  said,  surprisedly:  “Aren’t  you  interested  in 
the  Woman’s  Department?  I  supposed  that  was  just 
the  part  that  you  would  care  for.” 

Now  the  girl  was  pretty,  and  ladylike,  yet  she  did 
yield  to  the  tendency  of  the  times  and  say  “  Oh!  that’s 
nothing  but  a  chestnut;  how  to  wash  dishes,  and  make 
beds,  and  cut  down  stockings,  and  crochet  edgings  that 
can  be  bought  more  cheaply — all  things  that  every 
woman  has  known  how  to  do  all  her  life.  They’re  all 
alike,  these  women’s  columns.  They  have  to  be,  be¬ 
cause  there  isn’t  anything  new  to  say.” 

Still,  as  if  in  deference  to  her  seatmate’s  expectation 
as  to  what  she  ought  to  do,  she  turned  to  the  previ¬ 
ously-slighted  pages,  and  began  to  read.  Presently,  a 
gleam  of  fun  crossed  her  face,  and  the  gentleman  said, 
teasingly:  “  What,  you  aren’t  laughing  at  some  ‘old 
chestnut  ’  are  you?”  My  young  lady  admitted  that  she 
had  really  found  something  new  and  interesting,  and 
read  on.  A  little  later  she  said,  as  if  involuntarily: 
‘  ‘  That  pudding  recipe  does  sound  as  though  it  would  be 
delicious,”  and  The  R.  N.-Y.’s  friend  began  to  feel 
satisfied. 

Courage,  friends  of  the  Woman’s  Department !  Al¬ 
though  it  may  be  true  that  there  is  little  to  say  that 
is  absolutely  new,  there  are  new  and  more  forcible 
ways  of  saying  the  old  things,  and  there  is  always  a 
new  “crop”  of  young  housekeepers  who  are  anxious 
to  hear  the  things  that  seem  old  to  the  more  experi¬ 
enced.  Since  The  R.  N.-Y.  can  thus  succeed  in  inter¬ 
esting  a  woman  who  is  avowedly  satiated  with  house¬ 
keeping  lore,  are  not  the  makers  of  this  department 
doing  good  work  ?  But  there  is  still  this  to  be  said  : 
While  steadfastly  refraining  from  that  form  of  egotism 
through  which  far  too  many  papers  cheapen  them¬ 
selves  by  loudly  and  persistently  proclaiming  them¬ 
selves  the  only  really  worthy  ones  of  their  sort  in  ex¬ 
istence,  the  best  that  ever  were  or  are,  or  will  be  pub¬ 
lished,  The  R.  N.-Y.  Woman’s  Department  strives  to 
encourage  its  helpers  by  showing  them  where  they 
have  met  a  need,  and  where  help  is  still  needed.  Let¬ 
ters  of  encouragement  and  praise  are  constantly  com¬ 
ing  in  ;  but  what  shall  we  say  when  we  receive  one,  as 
last  week,  suggesting  that  no  changes  be  made,  as  the 
department  has  continued  to  grow  better,  till  now  it 
is  ‘  ‘  good  enough  ”  as  it  is  ?  Of  course  we  feel  thank¬ 
ful  for  the  pleasant  words  which  were  intended  as  the 
highest  praise  ;  yet  should  we  hug  this  thought  to  our¬ 
selves,  from  that  moment  the  department  would  begin 
to  deteriorate.  It  is  so  everywhere  in  life.  Only  by 
placing  the  standard  higher  than  the  possibilities  of 
present  attainment  can  we  improve  in  any  direction  ; 
only  so  can  we  work  out  the  best  that  is  in  us. 

Chairs  and  How  to  Sit  in  Them. 

TO  sit  in  healthful  and  graceful  poise  is  an  accom¬ 
plishment  which  few  Americans  possess.  Look 
over  any  assemblage  in  drawing  room,  church  or  lec¬ 
ture-hall  and  note  how  few  are  sitting  with  muscles 
energized,  shoulders  well  back  and  the  spine  in  its  nat¬ 
ural,  graceful  curve.  The  most  of  the  men  are  sure  to  be 
sitting  so  far  forward  upon  the  front  edge  of  the  chair 
that  their  backbones  have  the  appearance  of  a  bent 
bow:  while  the  young  ladies  are  limp  and  lackadaisical, 
and  the  older  ones  are  fallen  into  a  promiscuous  heap. 
The  kind  of  chair  usually  occupied  has  a  marked 
influence  upon  the  sitting  poise;  for  this  reason,  the 
dressmaker  and  the  bookkeeper  with  all  others  who 
sit  most  of  the  time,  should  see  to  it  that  their  chairs 
are  calculated  to  help  them  to  sit  erect  and  that  they 
are  of  proper  height  for  comfort. 

Dr.  J.  H.  Kellogg,  of  the  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium, 
gave  a  parlor  talk  on  the  proper  sitting  position,  and 
as  he  proceeded  it  was  quite  amusing  to  glance  about 
the  room  and  see  the  general  straightening  up  as  each 
one  took  on  a  look  of  physical  rectitude  and  applied 
the  homily  to — his  neighbor,  after  the  usual  manner. 
Permit  me  to  quote  briefly  from  my  shorthand  notes  : 

“  To  sit  properly,  you  must  sit  squarely  back  in  the 
chair.  If  you  sit  forward,  it  leaves  the  small  of  the 
back  contracted  and  you  will  fall  into  a  slouching 
position  which  destroys  the  natural  curve  of  the 
spine.  It  is  just  as  necessary  for  human  being-s  to 
have  this  curve  in  their  backs  as  it  is  for  horses.  When 


you  see  a  horse  with  its  back  humped  where  it  should 
be  concave,  you  know  at  once  that  it  is  a  poor,  weak, 
diseased  animal.  Sitting  forward  means  not  only  a 
breaking  down  of  the  natural  spinal  curve,  but  it  means 
weakness  in  the  stomach  and  abdomen.  If  you  sit  well 
back,  it  is  difficult  to  get  into  a  bad  position.  The  use 
of  rocking  chairs  and  other  easy  chairs  is  very  per¬ 
nicious  in  that  they  give  support  to  the  whole  length 
of  the  body.  In  England,  Germany  and  Continental 
Europe  in  general,  rocking  chairs  are  almost  wholly 
unknown.  They  are  an  American  invention,  and 
great  sources  of  disease.  We  would  be  a  great  deal 
better  off  if  they  were  all  banished.  Notice  the  per¬ 
son  who  throws  himself  into  a  rocking  chair.  He 
tumbles  into  a  heap  at  once  and  relaxes  all  his  mus¬ 
cles.  The  ribs  settle  down  and  all  the  organs  beneath 
them  are  forced  out,  giving  a  protruding  abdomen  and 
a  flattened  chest  so  that  natural  breathing  is  out  of 
the  question.  Watch  a  person  sitting  in  this  way  and 
you  will  observe  that  every  sixth  or  seventh  inspiration 
is  a  little  deeper  than  ordinary  ;  and  about  once  in  10 
minutes  he  will  heave  a  deep  sigh.  This  means  insuf¬ 


ficient  breathing  all  the  while,  and  the  occasional  deep 
breath  is  called  for  by  the  center  in  the  brain  which 
controls  respiration,  because  the  system  is  becoming 
surcharged  with  poisons.  It  is  Nature’s  signal  for 
resisting  the  enemy. 

“It  is  necessary  for  health  that  the  muscles  of  the 
body  be  energized  when  sitting,  and  old-fashioned, 
straight-backed  chairs  are  a  great  deal  more  conducive 
to  healthful  position  than  any  of  the  luxurious  modern 
chairs.  To  sit  well,  one  must  have  the  body  in  good 
poise,  the  shoulders  back  and  the  chest  well  up.  A 
very  excellent  gymnastic  exercise  to  bring  the  body 
into  proper  sitting  poise  is  to  sit  well  back  in  the  chair, 
make  firm  the  hands  at  the  back  of  the  neck  and  then 
unclasp  them ;  bring  the  palms  forward,  elbows  ex¬ 
tended,  and  still  holding  the  hands  up  and  the  palms 
facing  outward,  drop  the  elbows  slowly  to  the  sides. 
This  will  insure  a  graceful  and  dignified  sitting-  pos¬ 
ture,  quite  in  contrast  to  the  lackadaisical,  tumbled- 
into-a-heap  expression  so  often  noticeable.  It  is  just 
as  necessary  to  have  forcible  carriage  of  the  muscles 
when  sitting  as  when  walking  or  standing  ;  and  when 
one  has  been  careless  in  these  particulars  he  should  be 
constantly  on  guard  that  he  does  not  allow  himself  to 
fall  into  a  state  of  innocuous  desuetude.  Corx-ect  sit¬ 
ting  posture  will  help  greatly  in  strengthening  the 
muscles  of  the  waist.”  Helen  l.  manning. 

A  Well-Rounded  Education. 

IN  a  previous  issue  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker  a 
writer  asks,  among  other  questions,  ‘  ‘  Is  there  any 
practical  way  to  lessen  the  gulf  which  exists  between 
the  people  of  our  farming  communities  and  those  in 
our  villages  and  cities  ?  ” 

The  men  and  women  who  went  out  to  earn  their 
daily  bread  on  farms,  when  this  country  was  first  set¬ 
tled,  were,  for  the  greater  part,  people  without  educa¬ 
tion,  not  to  mention  culture.  “  Rude  were  they  in 
speech  and  little  blessed  with  the  set  phrase  of  peace.” 
Their  children  were  not  much  of  an  improvement  on 
the  parent  stock.  Shrewd  of  brain,  perhaps,  and 
strong  of  sinew,  but  their  education  did  not  pass 
beyond  the  province  of  the  “three  R’s,”  and  they 
knew  little,  if  anything,  about  culture  or  refinement. 
They  waged  so  fierce  a  fight  with  Nature  for  their 
daily  bread  in  youth,  that  in  mature  years  they  were 
unable  to  break  the  chain  of  circumstances,  and  thus 
went  down  into  their  graves  Without  having  known 
the  charms  of  learning.  Many  of  them,  however,  were 


blessed  with  this  world’s  goods,  and  they  realized 
what  a  broader  outlook  might  do  for  their  children  ; 
so  they  sent  them  out  into  the  higher  institutions  of 
learning  when  they  showed  a  disposition  to  know  more 
than  could  be  taught  in  the  “  deestrict  skule.” 

These  youthful  pioneers  soon  found  that  there  was 
a  barrier  between  them  and  their  schoolmates,  who 
had  spent  their  lives  in  towns :  and  here  comes  a 
strange  truth.  These  country  boys  and  girls  could 
easily  outstrip  their  companions  in  school  work  so  far 
as  the  text  books  went.  The  health  and  vigor  gained 
in  their  free,  untrammeled  life,  told  in  plenty  of  brain 
force,  but  there  was  a  .something  not  laid  down  in 
books  which  they  could  not  readily  acquire.  Associa¬ 
tion  had  polished  off  the  rough  edges  from  the  youths 
who  had  been  brought  up  among  people  to  whom 
manner  meant  something.  The  farmer  boy  forgot  to 
take  off  his  hat  as  he  shuffled  into  the  school  room. 
The  town  boy,  if  he  had  been  blessed  with  any  degree 
of  observation,  lifted  his  hat  from  his  head  and  his 
feet  from  the  floor,  without  even  a  thought,  for  he  had 
always  been  taught  to  do  so.  The  country  girl,  longing 
to  dress  as  tastefully  as  her  town  sister,  bought  goods 
which  she  considered  a  close  imitation  of  those  belong¬ 
ing  to  her  companions  and  made  them  up  after  a  pat¬ 
tern  which  had  been  enlarged  time  after  time  to  cover 
her  growing  form,  till  there  was  neither  fit  nor  fit¬ 
ness  about  the  dresses,  and  she  became  a  caricature  ; 
and,  poor  girl !  she  knew  it,  and  morbidly  withdrew 
from  her  companions,  and  the  laugh  which  might  have 
been  with  her  had  she  been  brave  enough  to  keep  it 
so,  was  turned  against  her,  and  she  became  more 
nervous  and  awkward  and  self-conscious  every  day. 

But  do  you  think  that  boy  and  girl  lived  to  grow 
up  and  have  children  without  realizing  the  nature  of 
the  rock  on  which  their  social  life  had  split  ?  It  may 
have  been  the  unkind  remark  of  some  enemy  which 
opened  their  eyes  to  the  fact  that  their  unpopularity 
was  owing  to  their  own  fault  and  not  to  the  hauteur 
or  lack  of  sympathy  of  those  with  whom  they  daily 
met.  But  even  when  their  eyes  were  opened  the  evil 
could  not  be  overcome  at  once.  When  one  is  self-con¬ 
scious  or  inclined  to  pity  one’s  self,  the  feeling  is  hard 
to  subdue.  It  is  easy  to  say,  “  Forget  all  about  your¬ 
self  and  think  only  of  your  neighbor  but  just  when 
one  feels  that  the  lesson  is  fairly  learned,  a  great  wave 
of  awkwardness  is  likely  to  strike  one  and  he  is  washed 
off  his  feet  almost  before  he  is  aware. 

It  is  just  this  monster  of  egotism  and  self-conceit,  or 
the  lack  of  conceit  with  one’s  self  which  is  only  another 
form  of  egotism,  which  builds  two-thirds  of  the  barrier 
which  separates  country  people  from  their  town  neigh¬ 
bors.  To  be  sure  they  call  it  by  another  name.  They 
think  it  is  a  sensitiveness  to  slights,  a  fear  lest  town 
people  “  feel  above  them.”  Can  it  be  imagined  that 
the  world  cares  where  we  spend  our  days  if  we  speak 
the  Queen’s  English  pleasantly  and  understandingly 
and  entertainingly  withal  ?  If  our  manners  are  good 
and  our  habits  cleanly  ?  The  world  does  not  like  to 
hear  its  neighbor  say  “  I  be,”  neither  does  it  admire  an 
undue  parsimony  in  the  use  of  g  as  a  terminal  letter  in 
a  certain  form  of  the  verb,  therefore  it  is  wise  to  be 
careful  about  these  little  matters.  The  rising-  genera¬ 
tion  feel  no  barrier  between  them  and  their  mates 
when  they  enter  the  town  schools.  Education  has 
broken  it  and  there  is  no  vestige  of  it  left— an  educa¬ 
tion  which  is  so  well  rounded  that  it  teaches  fitness  of 
manners  and  fitness  of  dress,  as  well  as  fitness  of 
thoug’ht  and  of  expression. 


Oh  !  wad  some  power  the  giftie  gie  us 
To  see  oursel’s  as  ithers  see  us. 

It  wad  frae  mony  a  blunder  free  us 
An’  foolish  notion. 

S.  A.  LITTLE. 


There  is  ease  for  those  far  gone  in  con¬ 
sumption — not  recovery — ease. 

There  is  cure  for  those  not  far  gone. 

There  is  prevention — better  than  cure 
— for  those  who  are  threatened. 

Let  us  send  you  a  book  on  careful 
living  and  Scott’s  Emulsion  of  cod-liver 
oil,  even  if  you  are  only  a  little  thin. 

Free. 

Scott  &  Bowse,  Chemists,  132  South  5th  Avenue,  New  York. 

Your  druggist  keeps  Scott’s  Emulsion  of  cod-liver  oil— all  druggists 
everywhere  do.  $1 
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Condensed  or  Intensive 
Housekeeping. 

TWO  years  ago  a  change  in  my  hus¬ 
band’s  business  necessitated  the 
selling  of  our  home,  and  we  decided  to 
wait  a  while  to  find  the  right  place,  and 
to  build  our  own  house.  This  set  me  to 
work  planning  a  house  ;  from  that  I 
began  planning  dwellings,  large  and 
small,  for  families  with  and  without 
servants,  but  it  never  occurred  to  me  to 
offer  my  plans  to  others. 

The  plan,  Fig.  12,  then,  is  not  intended 
as  an  improvement  on  that  of  S.  A.  Little, 
but  is  simply  apropos  to  the  question  of 
economy  in  housekeeping  always  perti¬ 
nent  to  discussion ;  and  I  have  labeled 
it  ‘  ‘  Condensed  or  Intensive  Housekeep¬ 
ing.” 

The  front,  east  and  west  rooms  are  fur¬ 
nished  as  bed  rooms,  each  having  large 
double  windows  in  front,  and  each  being 
fitted  with  a  chimney  closet.  The  mid¬ 
dle  room,  or  hall,  having  a  fire-place,  will 
be  found  very  convenient  if  fitted  up  as  a 
sitting  room  :  indeed,  I  know  of  one  little 
house  that  has  this  room  fitted  up  as  the 
parlor.  The  upper  halves  of  the  hall  doors 
are  to  be  glazed  with  door  plates.  The 
long  galleries  on  the  south  front,  east 
and  west  serve  as  defenses  against  both 
heat  and  cold. 

The  dining  room  and  kitchen,  the  vade 
mccum  of  the  busy  housewife  who  does 
her  own  work,  are  in  this  little  house 
practically  in  one,  and  in  winter  the 
space  serves  for  the  living  room  as  well. 

In  the  alcove,  at  the  end  of  which  is  a 
large  double  window,  or  bay,  if  pre¬ 
ferred,  is  the  stove,  the  pipe  to  run  up 
straight  to  a  flue  above.  The  pantry  on 
the  left  is  fitted  with  shelves  ;  the  lowest, 
being  broad,  has  hinged  to  it  a  molding 
board  to  be  raised  and  secured  by  a  long 
leaf  bolt  underneath  ;  this  broad  shelf  is 
reserved  for  all  the  accessories  to  bread 
and  cake  making,  a  drugget  being  laid 
underneath  to  protect  the  floor.  In  here, 
where  are  to  be  found  all  the  materials, 
the  compounding  is  to  be  done.  On  the 
opposite  side  of  the  alcove  all  the  cooking 
utensils  are  to  be  kept.  It  is  fitted  with 
shelves  and  a  small  cupboard  for  the 
table  ware  in  every-day  use  ;  and  here  all 
the  “cleaning  up”  is  done  at  the  sink 
fitted  to  the  outer  wall.  The  pantry  and 
cleaning  room  can  both  be  fitted  with 
small  hinged,  single-sash  windows.  The 
wood  room,  opening  on  to  the  platform 
extending  over  the  cistern,  has  in  it  a 
long  “water  shelf  ”  for  the  tank  or  buck¬ 
ets.  Just  outside  the  wood  room  is  a  table 
for  washing  and  preparing-  fruits  and 
vegetables  for  cooking. 

In  the  milk  room  are  shelves  and  a 
water  box  for  cooling  milk,  having  an 
opening  for  a  slanted  trough  to  pass  into 
it  from  the  wood  room  to  pour  in  the 
fresh  water,  and  a  cane  faucet  and  cork 
stopper  for  letting  off  the  water  from  the 
end  at  the  outer  wall. 

The  dining  room  doors  have  the  upper 
halves  glazed  in  lieu  of  windows.  The  fur¬ 
nishing’s  consist  of  an  extension  dining 
table,  which  serves  in  the  evening  for  a 
reading-  table  also,  a  sofa-lounge  in  one 
corner,  book  shelves  fitted  to  another, 
side-board  in  one,  writing  desk  on  one  side 
of  the  fire-place  and  china  closet  built 
into  the  other  side. 

In  our  climate,  by  protecting  carefully 
with  paper  at  night,  flowers  may  be  kept 
in  the  kitchen  window,  a  thing  of  joy  and 
beauty  all  winter,  and  with  a  parlor  top 
cooking  stove,  the  room  well  furnished 
will  present"  a  handsome  appearance. 
The  stove  alone  will  supply  sufficient 
warmth  for  many  of  our  mild  days, 
though  it  is  unwise  to  sacrifice  health  to 


When  Baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castoria, 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castoria, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castoria, 
When  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Castoria 


economy,  so-called,  and  omit  the  open 
fire-place. 

The  little  bath  room  contains  a  small 
stove  and  all  the  bathing  accessories, 
with  lines  for  towels,  a  cistern  being  at 
the  door. 

Of  course  this  little  home  may  possess 
imperfections,  but  observe  that  it  is  all 
on  one  floor  :  as  the  front  of  the  house  is 
in  order  and  closed,  all  the  appliances  for 
work,  rest  and  recreation  are  to  be  found 
practically  in  the  same  room.  And  by 
opening  up  all  the  avenues  of  ventilation 
after  cooking  each  meal,  the  room  is 
freshened  and  any  lingering  odors  from 
the  cooking  dispelled.  These  odors,  by 
the  way,  can  be  almost  entirely  suppress¬ 
ed  by  cooking  in  tightly  closed  vessels, 
and  cooking  slowly,  precluding  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  even  scorching  in  frying.  This 
preserves  the  aromatic  juices  of  both 
meats  and  vegetables.  And  then  again 
thei-e  are  no  meats  or  vegetables  that 
need  rapid  boiling,  steaming  and  scent¬ 
ing  a  house  with  a  suffocating  conglom¬ 
eration  of  cooking  dishes.  s.  A.  N. 

Cakes,  Cookies  and  Dusters. 

“A.  M.  R.”  kindly  sends  the  recipes 
for  which  a  request  was  made  in  a  late 
issue  : 

Molasses  Cake. — One  cupful  of  good 
molasses,  one-half  cupful  of  rich,  sour 
cream,  one-half  cupful  of  buttermilk, 
three  cupfuls  of  sifted  flour,  one  teaspoon¬ 
ful  of  soda  dissolved  in  a  tablespoonful 
of  vinegar,  one  teaspoonful  of  vanilla. 
Good  sweet  lard  the  size  of  an  egg  can  be 
used  in  the  place  of  cream  ;  in  that  case 
one  cupful  of  buttermilk  is  required. 
This  is  also  nice  baked  in  layers  with 
cream  filling,  one-half  cupful  of  milk 
thickened  with  a  little  corn  starch,  sweet¬ 
ened  and  flavored  to  taste. 

Molasses  Fruit  Cake  is  made  as  above 
with  one  coffeecupful  of  sweet  dried  ap¬ 
ples  soaked  an  hour ;  drain  and  cut  in 
small  pieces ;  boil  in  one  cupful  of  mo¬ 
lasses  until  they  begin  to  stiffen;  cool, 
dredge  with  flour  and  mix  lightly  in  the 
cake. 

“  C.  R.  D.”  gives  the  results  of  several 
experiments  in  the  practical  work  of  mak¬ 
ing  feather  dusters  at  home  : 

‘  ‘  Several  years  ago  we  dressed  a  couple 
of  dozen  turkeys,  and  the  feathers 
were  all  thrown  into  barrels,  big  and  lit¬ 
tle  together.  After  a  little  we  grasped 
the  idea  that  the  large  feathers  might 
be  utilized  for  dusting  purposes.  Roth  tail 
and  wings  may  be  used,  but  they  should 
not  be  mixed.  We  like  the  tail  feathers 
best  for  dusters,  but  the  wing  feathers 
can  be  put  together  in  good  shape  and 
used  as  wings.  We  experimented  on 
them,  at  first  tying  them  together  with 
strong  twine,  winding  in  and  out  and 
around  the  quills  until  we  thought 
we  had  them  solid,  but  found  on  using 
them,  that  now  and  then  a  feather 
came  out,  which  soon  made  them  useless. 
Then  we  threaded  two  large  needles  with 
double-linen  thread  and  strung  the  feath¬ 
ers,  putting  one  needle  through  the  quill 
within  one-fourth  inch  of  the  bottom,  the 
other  almost  up  to  the  shaft.  When  the 
bunch  was  large  enough  to  handle  easily, 
we  rolled  them  together,  and  sewed 
through  and  through  in  every  direction. 
In  order  to  make  them  more  secure  from 
possibility  of  stitches  being  cut,  we  took  a 
piece  of  bright  cloth,  (cretonne  preferred, 
it  being  heavy)  large  enough  to  cover  the 
quills,  sewed  on  tightly,  and  finished  with 
a  loop  of  the  same  to  hang  by.  We  pro¬ 
pose  trying  a  short  wooden  handle  hav¬ 
ing  one  end  whittled  down  to  fit  the 
hand,  the  other  bored  out  to  fit  the  quill 
end  of  the  duster  ;  the  quills  to  be  dipped 
in  melted  glue  and  pressed  in  while  warm. 

We  sometimes  keep  a  liquid  glue  for 
such  uses,  made  by  dissolving  the  gum 
from  cherry  trees  in  alcohol.  Let  it  stand 
a  few  days,  shaking  frequently,  and  it  is 
handy  for  pasting  on  labels,  or  for  other 
household  needs  in  this  line. 

We  have  several  of  the  dusters  doing 
good  service  yet,  and  gave  some  to  our 
friends,  to  one  of  whom  the  readers  of 


The  R.  N.-Y.  are  indebted  for  this  com¬ 
munication,  for  after  using  hers  some 
time  she  said  :  “  Why  don’t  you  tell  The 

Rural,  how  to  make  them  ?  I  like  mine 
better  than  the  sale  dusters.” 

“  Aunt  Rachel”  vouches  for  the  follow¬ 
ing  recipes  as  excellent. 

Soft  Gingerbread. — One  scant  cupful 
of  molasses,  one  large  tablespoonful  of 
butter,  one-third  cupful  of  water,  one 
tablespoonful  of  saleratus,  two  table¬ 
spoonfuls  of  vinegar,  two  full  cups  of 
flour. 

Cookies. — Four  cupfuls  of  flour,  one 
cupful  of  butter,  one  and  a  half  cupful 
of  sugar,  two  eggs,  one-half  cupful  of 
milk,  one-half  teaspoonful  of  soda. 

“Subscriber”  says  that  this  recipe 
never  fails  if  directions  are  carefully  fol¬ 
lowed. 

Layer  Cake. — 1>6  cupful  of  light 
brown  sugar,  one-third  cupful  of  butter, 
one  cupful  of  sour  cream,  two  cupfuls  of 
flour,  one  teaspoonful  of  soda,  two  tea¬ 
spoonfuls  of  cream-of-tartar,  two  eggs. 
Beat  sugar  and  butter  to  a  cream  and  add 
the  sour  cream  ;  then  sift  cream-of-tartar 
and  soda  with  flour  and  add  it,  putting 
the  eggs  in  last. 

A  Cause  of  Discontent. 

TO  discover  after  marriage  and  moth¬ 
erhood  that  one  has  no  genius  for 
the  individual  family,  no  love  for  chil¬ 
dren,  no  ability  to  teach  and  amuse,  is  to 
come  upon  the  saddest  fact  that  a  woman 
can  be  called  upon  to  face,  says  Eleanor 
Kirk  in  the  Christian  Union.  To  add  to 
this  that  one  has  a  talent  for  public 
speaking,  for  the  management  of  large 
organizations,  or  for  the  more  artistic 
careers,  is  to  add  fuel  to  the  fire  of  home 
discontent.  To  say  that  every  woman 
should  know  before  marriage  whether 
the  life  of  the  wife,  mother,  nurse,  and 
general  domestic  utility  would  be  agree¬ 
able  to  her  is  to  make  a  very  superficial 
statement.  Most  women  are  wives  before 
they  have  arrived  at  any  sort  of  intimate 
acquaintance  with  themselves  It  is  the 
fashion  to  marry,  and  it  is  quite  impossi¬ 
ble  for  the  young  girl  who  has  had  no 
especial  instruction  from  her  mother  to 
even  dimly  imagine  the  future  and  so  her 
awakening  to  the  exactions  of  her  envi¬ 
ronment  is  tragic  beyond  expression. 
Rut  once  a  mother,  she  is  held  as  firmly 
by  the  responsibilities  of  her  position  as 
if  she  were  the  most  contented  and  use¬ 
ful  of  women.  That  she  was  married 
young,  or  that  she  didn’t  realize,  counts 
for  nothing.  She  has  children,  and  nei¬ 
ther  her  aversion  to  domestic  details  nor 
her  talent  for  pursuits  outside  of  the 
home  can  excuse  her.  Education  will 
one  day  make  it  impossible  for  such 
blunders  to  occur,  but  it  is  the  critical 
and  awful  Now  that  we  have  to  deal 
with. 


lx  writing  to  advertisers  please  always  mention 
The  KuitAt. 


For  Boils,  Pimples 

carbuncles, 
scrofulous  sores, 
eczema,  and  all  other 
blood  diseases, 
take 

Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla 

It  will 

relieve  and  cure 
dyspepsia,  nervous 
debility,  and  that 
tired  feeling.  * 

Has  Cured  Others 

will  cure  you. 


THE  SMALLEST  PILL  IN  THE  WORLD ! 

TUTT’S 


TINY  LIVER  PILLS 


ECONOMY 

IS  WBVLTH.  Canvassers 
wanted  to  sell  the  "New  Mod 
el  Hall  Typewriter.”  Why 
will  people  buy  a  $100  machine 
when  *30  will  purchase  a  better 
one.  Send  for  illustrated  cata¬ 
logue  and  terms  to  county 
agents.  Address,  N.  Type- 


What  to  do  with  a  trouble- 
&  some  lamp? 

>A  Have  you  an 

enemy?  Make 
him  a  Christmas 
gift  of  it.  Then  get 
the  “Pittsburgh.” 
Drop  us  a  postal  card;  we’ll 
send  vou  a  primer. 


IT  SAVES  y2  THE  FUEL  ! 

Send  Postal  for  proofs,  from  many  prominent 
men.  look  at  results,  then  look  at  price.  FIRST 
ORDER  from  each  neighborhood  filled  at  WHOLE* 
SALE  rate,  and  secures  agency.  Address, 

LAWTON  RADIATOR  CO..  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


^SCIENTIFIC 

GRINDING  MILL 

BEST  MILL  on  Earth. 

,  SAVES  25  to  50  perct. 
Grinding  Feed.  Reversible 
.  _  „„./.Sharpenln*  Grinding 
Platen.  Send  for  lllus.  Catalogue  X 


9  CORDS  IN  10  HOURS 

«a.  BUMS  o- — -£A SAWS  DOW 


BY  ONE  MAN 

Send  forfree  illustrated  catalogue,  showing  testimonials 
from  thousands  who  havo  sawed  from  5  to 9  cords  dully. 
It  saws  down  trees,  folds  like  a  pocket-knife,  weighs  only 
41  lbs.,  easily  carried  on  shoulder.  One  mail  can  saw  more 
timber  with  it  than  two  men  with  a  cross-cut  saw.  42,000  in 
use.  We  also  make  larger  sized  machine  to  carry  7  foot 
eaw.  First  order  secures  the  agency.  FOLDING  SAWINQ 
MACHINE  CO.,  303  to  311  So.  Canal  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


Pennsylvania  Agricultural  Works,  York,  Pa. 

Farqnhar’s  Standard  Engines  and  Saw  Mills/ 

Send  for  Catalogue.  Portable,  Sta- 
tionary,  Traction  and  Automatic  Ka. 
ginear  .peciattj.  Warranted  equator 
euperlort* 
any  made. 


Address  A.  B.  FABGUHAR  &  CO.,York,Pn, 


Scientific  American 
Agency  for 


CAVEATS, 
TRADE  MARKS, 
DESICN  PATENTS 
COPYRICHTS,  etc. 


For  Information  and  free  Handbook  write  to 
MUNN  &  CO.,  3(51  Broadway,  New  York. 
Oldest  bureau  for  securing  patents  in  America. 
Every  patent  taken  out  by  us  is  brought  before 
the  public  by  a  notice  given  free  of  charge  In  the 


& cientific  Smeriati 


Largest  circulation  of  any  scientific  paper  in  the 
world.  Splendidly  illustrated.  No  Intelligent 
man  should  be  without  it.  Weekly,  SCI. OO  a 
year;  $1.50  six  months.  Address  MUNN  &  CO., 
Publishers,  361  Broadway,  New  York. 


WIRE  PICKET  FENCE  MACHINE. 

Lowden’s  Perfection.  Latest  improved  best  Held 
machine  in  the  world.  Every  farmer  his  own 
fence  builder.  Costs  30  to  35  cents  a  rod.  best 
Post  Auger  made.  Wire  and  Pickets  for  sale. 
For  large  illustrated  catalogue  address 

L.  C.  LOWDEN,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  V.  S.  A. 
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GENERAL  ADVERTISING  RATES 

—  OF  — 

The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Standing  at  the  head  of  the  Agricultural  Press,  goes 
to  every  Inhabited  section  of  North  America,  ami  its 
readers  are  the  leading  men  in  their  communities. 

t&~  They  are  Buyers. 

ADVERTISING  RATES. 

Ordinary  Advertisements,  per  agate  Hue  (14 

lines  to  the  Inch) . 30  cents 

One  thousand  lines  or  more  within  one  year 

from  date  of  first  Insertion,  per  agate  line,  25  “ 

Yearly  orders,  occupying  10  or  more  lines, 

per  agate  line . 25  “ 

Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “Adv.,”  per 

line  leaded . 75  •' 

No  Advertisement  received  for  less  than  81.00 
for  each  insertion.  Cash  must  accompany 
all  orders  for  transient  advertisements. 

J3T  ABSOLUTELY  ONE  PRICE  ONLY. 

Terms  of  Subscription. 

The  subscription  price  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker 


Single  copy,  per  year . $2.00 

Great  Britain.  Ireland,  Australia  and 

Germany,  per  year,  post-paid . $3,04  (12s.  6d.) 

France .  3.04  (16}$  fr.) 

French  Colonies . . .  4.08  (29}$  f r. ) 


Entered  at  the  Post-Office  at  New  York  City,  N.  Y.,  as 
second-class  mall  matter. 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 

Times  Building,  New  York. 
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The  Rural  Publishing  Company 

Times  Building,  New  York 

PUBLISHERS  OF 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

A  weekly  newspaper.  Established  1850.  De¬ 
voted  to  protitable  agriculture  and  progres¬ 
sive  country  life.  82.00  a  year;  $3.00  to 
foreign  countries  in  the  Postal  Union. 
Terms  to  clubs  on  application. 

American  Gardening 

A  monthly  magazine  of  horticulture,  fruits, 
flowers,  vegetables  and  ornamental  gar¬ 
dening ;  averages  100  pages  monthly. 
Illustrated.  Price,  $1.00  a  year;  $1.25  in 
New  York  City ;  $1.50  to  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  in  the  Postal  Union. 

Out-Door  Books 

In  all  branches  of  agriculture  and  horticul¬ 
ture.  Catalogues  on  application.  Inquiries 
for  any  books  wanted  will  be  promptly 
answered. 

PRODUCERS  OF 

FINE  PRINTING 

ENGRAVING 

ELECTROTVPING 

E.  H.  LIBBY,  General  Manager. 


EASY  WORK  FOR  THE  EXTRA¬ 
PREMIUM  WINNERS. 

The  weekly  gifts  for  the  largest  clubs 
have  so  far  gone  for  small  ones,  but  the 
offers  will  hold  good  for  a  while  longer,  to 
give  all  a  chance.  The  winners  are,  for 
the  week  ending  December  19: 

John  Day,  Suffolk  Co.,  Mass .  8  names. 

Allen  C.  Jones,  Yates  Co.,  N.  Y . 8  “ 

Mrs.  II.  J.  Down,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y.  4  “ 

For  the  Week  ending  December  26: 

Klmer  Sharp,  Wyoming  Co.,  N.  Y...  11  names. 

Jno.  W.  Smith,  Yates  Co.,  N.  Y .  11  “ 

Chas.  C.  Dimon,  Suffolk  Co.,  N.  Y....  11  “ 

One  of  the  gentlemen  sent  in  the  full 
$2  for  each  subscription,  with  his  list  of 
names,  as  in  fact  many  subscribers  do, 
saying  that  the  paper  is  cheap  at  that 
price.  Of  course  we  appreciate  this 
spirit  and  seek  to  live  up  to  it,  but  we 
are  perfectly  willing  to  accept  the  club 
rates  as  announced,  and  are  doubly  glad 
of  every  club  of  new  names  that  comes  to 
our  desk.  We  continue  the  offers  of  a 
“  gift  every  week,”  trusting  that  here¬ 
after  they  will  go  for  much  larger  clubs. 


Sending  Money. — We  guarantee  that  all  money 
sent  by  postal  or  express  money  order,  registered  let¬ 
ter,  or  bank  draft  on  New  York,  shall  be  at  our  risk. 
Money  sent  in  local  checks,  postal  notes  or  currency, 
Is  at  the  sender’s  risk.  Canadian  remittances  should 
all  be  in  money  orders.  Make  all  orders  and  drafts 
payable  to  The  Rural  Publishing  Company. 

The  Date  Daiset,  on  the  Papeb.— The  number 
on  the  address  label  indicates  the  date  to  which  the 
subscription  is  paid.  Thus,  the  number  2,189  corre¬ 
sponds  with  the  number  under  the  title  on  the  first 
page  of  this  issue  and  means  that  the  subscription  ex¬ 
pires  this  week.  By  examining  these  numbers  from 
time  to  time  the  date  for  renewal  is  easily  deter¬ 
mined. 

Acknowledgments  of  money  received  for  sub¬ 
scriptions  are  made  by  the  change  in  the  address  labels 
as  above  indicated.  A  full  week  must  always  be 
allowed  for  changes  in  the  labels,  and  often  two  or 
three  weeks  in  the  busy  season. 

Discontinua  nces. — Subscribers  wishing  the  paper 
stopped  at  the  expiration  of  the  time  paid  for  should 
notify  us  to  that  effect,  otherwise  wre  shall  consider 
it  their  wi6h  to  have  it  continued. 

Fob  Changes  of  Addbess  subscribers  must  send 
us  both  the  old  and  new  addresses. 

A  GIFT  EVERY  WEEK. 


TO  THE 
TO  THE 
TO  THE 
TO  THE 
A  present 


WOMEN 
MEN 
BOYS 
GIRLS 
every  week. 


To 

Subsct'ibers 

Only 

How  does  this 


*  *  * 

to  Growers  of  the  r.  n.  y.  □ 

NO.  2  POTATOES. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  has  no  seed  of  any  sort 
for  sale,  but  we  have  numerous  inquiries 
for  seed  stocks  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  No.  2 
Potato,  particularly  from  points  far 
distant  from  centers  of  supply.  If  sub¬ 
scribers  in  Florida,  southern  Georgia, 
British  Columbia,  Washington  and  Ore¬ 
gon,  who  have  surplus  stocks  of  this 
potato  for  sale,  will  send  us  their  names, 
we  will  publish  them  in  this  column 
gratis,  for  the  benefit  of  the  inquirers 
who  want  to  plant  this  grand  variety. 

*  *-  * 

AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 

Within  the  past  week  dandelions  and  snakes  have 
been  found  in  Connecticut  and  Vermont,  and  many 
farmers  have  been  plowing  in  Maine. 

A  railway  transfer  float  carrying  12  car-loads  of 
cattle,  upset  in  the  East  River  here  the  other  day.  and 
142  head  of  cattle,  valued  at  $10,000,  were  drowned. 

A  Dong  Island  dog  had  been  trained  by  his  owner,  a 
worthless  character,  to  steal  chickens,  and  got  away 
with  a  large  number  without  detection  before  he  was 
caught  in  a  trap. 

It  has  been  discovered  in  St.  Petersburg  that  some 
flour  of  which  the  municipality  made  large  purchases 
at  an  exorbitant  rate,  has  been  adulterated  so  as 
to  be  unlit  for  use. 

Some  of  the  English  pomologists  are  clamoring  for 
the  restriction  of  the  importation  of  American  ap¬ 
ples  on  the  ground  that  the  poisons  used  in  spraying 
make  the  fruit  unwholesome. 


strike  you?  We  want  to  make  it  to  the 
interest  of  every  reader  to  help  increase 
our  list.  So,  in  addition  to  any  and  all 
other  premium  offers,  we  shall,  until  fur¬ 
ther  notice,  each  week  present  to  the 
woman  who  shall  send  us  during  that 
week  the  largest  club  of  yearly  subscrip¬ 
tions,  the  handsome  decorated  china  tea 
set  described  among  our  premium  offers; 
or,  if  preferred,  $5  worth  of  any  Ameri¬ 
can  books  (not  held  as  “specials”  by  pub¬ 
lishers)  . 

To  the  man  who  shall  send  in  the 
largest  club  in  any  week  will  be  given 
his  choice  of  $5  worth  of  books,  as  above, 
or  the  United  States  Cook  Stove  Fruit 
Drier,  or  $5  worth  of  any  American  farm 
implements,  or  $5  worth  of  packet  seeds 
or  plants,  selected  from  the  catalogue  of 
any  advertiser  m  these  columns. 

To  the  boy  or  girl,  on  the  same  condi¬ 
tions,  we  will  present  a  pair  of  fine  club 
skates,  worth  $2.75,  or  his  or  her  choice 
from  our  premium  offers  of  any  other  ar¬ 
ticles  of  equal  value. 

Remember,  each  and  every  iveek,  until 
further  notice,  and  IN  ADDITION  to 
any  and  all  other  premium  offers  (bar¬ 
ring  only  the  cash  commission  workers.) 
*  *  * 

PECIMEN  COPIES  of  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  will  be  sent  to  any 
lists  of  names  that  may  be  forwarded  by 
our  readers,  provided  the  senders  will  en¬ 
deavor  to  get  the  parties  as  subscribers. 


A  Dehigli  Valley  train  smashed  a  wagon-load  of 
live  fowls,  killed  the  horses,  Injured  the  driver,  and 
frightened  the  fowls  that  were  not  killed  so  badly 
that  they  scattered  all  over  the  country. 

Robert  Bonner  says  that  when  he  first  began  to  own 
and  drive  trotting  horses,  35  years  ago,  there  were 
only  19  horses  living  and  dead  that  had  trotted  2:30  or 
better.  In  1890  the  2:30  horses  numbered  4,074. 

The  National  Cordage  Company,  popularly  known 
as  the  Twine  Trust,  has  gobbled  another  concern, 
which  gives  it  control  of  every  twine  manufactory 
of  importance  in  this  country  but  one,  and  it  is  stated 
that  the  agreement  with  this  is  such  that  there  is  no 
need  of  purchasing. 

An  Italian  newspaper  says  that  strict  instructions 
have  been  issued  by  the  government  to  the  effect  that 
pork  imported  into  the  country  from  the  United  States 
must  henceforth  be  carefully  inspected,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  some  of  the  meat  has  been  found  to  be  In¬ 
fected  with  trichinas. 

The  growers  of  Sea  Island  cotton  have  for  some 
time  been  agitating  the  question  of  asking  the  gov¬ 
ernment  to  put  a  protective  duty  on  Egyptian  cotton. 
In  connection  with  this  agitation  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  the  British  steamer  Southgate,  which  ar¬ 
rived  in  port  Monday,  brought  4,300  bales  of  Egyptian 
cotton.  This  is  the  first  large  importation. 

The  New  Jersey  State  Agricultural  College  has  es¬ 
tablished  a  six  weeks’  lecture  course  in  agriculture, 
which  is  designed  to  teach  those  general  principles 
which  underlie  reasonable  farm  practice,  and  their 
adaptation  to  the  various  lines  of  farming.  The 
course,  while  primarily  intended  for  farmers'  sons, 
•will  be  open  to  such  farmers  of  the  State  as  may  de¬ 
sire  to  attend.  The  instruction  will  be  scientific,  but 
of  such  a  nature  as  to  be  directly  applicable  to  the 
work  of  the  farm.  The  course  will  embrace  lectures 
on  agriculture,  botany  and  horticulture,  entomology, 
biology,  physics,  mechanics  and  chemistry.  No  en¬ 
trance  examination  will  be  required.  All  applicants 
should  be  at  least  1(1  years  of  age  and  have  a  common- 
school  education.  A  few  text  books  may  be  desir¬ 
able,  but  none  will  be  required.  The  course  will 
open  Monday,  January  11,  1892,  and  close  Friday,  Feb¬ 
ruary  19.  The  lectures  will  be  given  during  afternoon 
hours’  beginning  at  2  P.  M.  Further  particulars  of 
Irving  S.  Upson,  Registrar,  New  Brunswick. 

Condensed  Correspondence. 

Montgomery  County,  Pa.— The  crops  in  our 
locality  during  the  past  season,  taking  them  all 
together,  have  been  up  to  the  average.  Corn  was 
a  very  full  crop,  somewhat  late  in  maturing,  but 


not  injured  by  frost.  Wheat  also  was  a  very  full 
crop;  oats,  rather  good;  not  much  raised.  I  think  our 
latitude  is  too  far  south  for  this  crop.  Rye  was  a  full 
crop  both  in  straw  and  grain;  much  rye  straw  is 
thrashed  with  the  flail  and  sold  straight  in  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  markets,  which  are  within  easy  hauling  dis¬ 
tance.  Hay  was  about  two-thirds  of  a  crop,  but  has 
brought  a  fair  price— from  75  cents  to  95  cents  per  100 
pounds,  according  to  quality. 

Fayette  County,  Pa.— The  weather  here  this 
autumn  has  been  very  dry  until  lately.  Growing 
wheat  is  very  short  and  thin — the  worst  prospect  for 
wheat  for  years.  sub. 


CROP  AND  MARKET  NOTES. 


Oregon  raspberries  are  ripening. 

Celery  is  abundant,  good  and  cheap. 

Dandelion  greens  from  Dong  Island  hothouses  are 
in  market. 

Cauliflowers  are  still  quite  plentiful  and  are  re¬ 
tailed  at  a  reasonable  price. 

If  all  the  “Orange  County  Sausage’’  that  is  sold 
here  comes  from  that  county,  a  large  number  of  the 
inhabitants  must  be  in  the  sausage  business. 

The  old-fashioned  black  Gilliflower  Apple  Is  popu¬ 
lar  in  this  market  and  usully  sells  at  good  prices. 
Darge  quantities  of  them  are  bought  for  the  Southern 
trade. 

The  Russian  Ministry  of  Finance  has  issued  a  re¬ 
port  regarding  the  condition  of  the  winter  wheat  crop 
recently  sown.  According  to  this  report  the  condi¬ 
tion  is  satisfactory  in  the  whole  of  the  Russian  prov¬ 
inces  in  central  Asia,  including  many  of  the  famine- 
stricken  districts.  In  northern  Russia  and  in  the 
Crimea  the  crop  is  in  a  medium  condition,  while  in 
southern  Russia,  below  the  latitude  of  52  degrees,  it 
is  unsatisfactory. 

A  meeting  was  held  in  the  Augusta,  Ga.,  Cotton 
Exchange,  the  other  day,  to  discuss  plans  for  reduc¬ 
ing  cotton  acreage.  Remarks  were  made  by  a  num¬ 
ber  of  cotton  factors  and  other  leading  business  men 
emphasizing  the  necessity  for  curtailing  next  sea¬ 
son’s  crop.  A  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted 
that  a  convention  of  cotton  planters,  Alliance  men, 
merchants,  cotton  factors,  the  presidents  of  the  sev¬ 
eral  agricultural  societies,  the  commissioners  of  ag¬ 
riculture  in  the  cotton  States,  and  members  of  the 
cotton  exchanges  in  Georgia,  Carolinas  and  other 
cotton  States  be  called  to  meet  at  Augusta  on  Janu¬ 
ary  27  for  the  purpose  of  cooperating  with  and  as¬ 
sisting  the  planters  and  Alliance  men  in  formulating 
some  effective  plan  to  curtail  the  cotton  acreage  and 
relieve  the  burden  now  resting  upon  the  agricultural 
interests  of  the  South. 


W - ,  N.  Y. — The  sight  of  the  quotations  of  Otto 

G.  Mayer  &  Co.,  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  led  me  to  make  them 
a  shipment  of  62  barrels  of  Newtown  Pippins.  They 
were  all  selected,  choice  apples,  well  packed  in  bright 
new  barrels,  pressed  down  with  a  screw  press.  1  had 
sent  hundreds  of  barrels  before,  so  that  I  was  not  a 
novice  at  the  business.  From  their  account  of  sales 
and  quotations,  my  apples  must  have  sold  for  less 
than  any  quotations  for  either  firsts  or  seconds.  I  sort¬ 
ed  out  only  46  barrels  from  70  so  one  can  judge  that 
they  were  nice  fruit,  and  16  were  very  fancy.  I  wish 
The  Rural  would  look  into  the  matter  and  see 
whether  they  are  a  reliable  firm,  as  this  is  the  first 
time  I  have  not  received  the  top  prices  and  generally 
more  for  my  fruit.  The  account  of  sales  shows  that 
they  could  not  have  sold  for  as  much  as  Greenings, 
which  I  cannot  account  for;  their  quotations  are 
very  misleading.  J.  S. 

ANS.— The  cabled  quotations  on  Newtown  Pippins 
the  day  J.  H.'s  apples  were  sold  in  Diverpool,  were 
“$2.75 — $4  for  sound  fruit.”  The  gross  price  cabled 
hi  m  for  his  62  barrels  was  $91.39.  Cheated,  sure, 
wasn’t  he  ?  The  detailed,  printed  catalogue  of  sales 
on  that  day  on  file  in  the  office  of  Otto  G.  Mayer  &  Co. 
and  accessible  to  any  interested  party,  gives  the 
condition,  marks  and  price  of  every  barrel  of  apples 
sold  that  day.  Of  these  62  barrels  of  “  choice  se¬ 
lected  Newtown  Pippins,"  three  were  marked  “  G. 
Russet  5x”;  38  were  unmarked  in  any  way  to  show 
what  they  contained;  16  were  marked  “  Fancy  New¬ 
town”;  five  were  marked  “  N.  Pippin.”  Of  the  lot 
38  barrels,  including  the  Russets,  and  2U  of  the  un¬ 
marked  were  in  good  order,  11  were  “  slack  ’’—imper¬ 
fectly  packed— eight  were  "slightly  wet  ’’and  live 
were  “wet.”  J.  H.'s  “Fancy  Newtowns,”  which  were  in 
good  condition,  sold  for  14s.,  equivalent  to  about  $3.40. 
Prices  ranged  from  this  down  to  an  equivalent  of 
$1.76  for  some  that  were  in  bud  condition,  while  those 
marked  “G.  Russet  5x  "sold  for  $2.19.  Newtown 
Pippins  sold  that  day  for  as  much  as  $4.51  and  as  low 
as  $1.60,  the  latter  on  account  of  their  bad  condi¬ 
tion.  Published  quotations  are  for  “  sound  fruit.” 
Greenings  sold  as  low  as  $1.30,  while  some  lots  of 
apples  were  in  such  condition  that  not  enough  was 
realized  to  pay  the  charges.  Otto  G.  Mayer  &  Co. 
have  exported  this  year  75,000  barrels  of  apples,  and 
are  considered  to  be  a  reliable  firm.  The  following  is 
an  exact  copy  of  the  markings  of  the  lot  in  question 
as  they  appear  in  Messrs.  J.  C.  Houghton  &  Co.’s  cata¬ 
logue  printed  after  the  sale. 

•  >.  00  £ 
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G  Russet  5x .  3 

No  description . 20 

Fancy  Newtown . 15 

No  description . 

N  Pippin . 


$2.19 
9  2.61 
6  2.06 
3.40 
9  2.12 
3  1.76 
6  2.31 
1.94 


Where  Thebe  is  a  Weakness  of  the  Throat 
or  Dungs,  a  Cold  neglected  may  be  all  that  is  re¬ 
quired  to  establish  a  lingering  and  generally  fatal 
disease.  Even  where  there  is  no  special  tendency  to 
Bronchial  or  Pulmonary  trouble,  a  severe  Cold,  left 
to  care  of  itself,  often  plants  the  seeds  of  a  serious 
complaint,  sure  to  be  developed  by  subsequent  indis¬ 
cretions.— Take  especial  care  of  your  health,  there¬ 
fore,  from  the  very  earliest  symptoms  of  a  Cough  or 
Cold,  by  prudently  resorting  to  Dr.  Jayne’s  Expecto¬ 
rant,  which  will  soothe  and  strengthen  the  bronchial 
tubes,  allay  inflammation,  and  cleanse  them  and  the 
lungs  of  all  Irritating  substances.  An  ounce  of  pre¬ 
vention  is  better  than  a  pound  of  cure.—  Adv. 


NEW  ^RECENT  BOOKS 


Chemicals  and  Clover. — Rural  Library 
Series.  By  H.  W.  Coddingwood. 

concise  and  practical  discussion  of  the  all-im¬ 
portant  topic  of  commercial  fertilizers,  in  connection 
with  green  manuring  in  bringing  up  worn-out  soils, 
and  in  general  farm-practice.  Price,  paper.  20  cents. 
Ready  about  Januarv  20. 

Annals  of  Horticulture  for  1891. — By 
L.  II.  Bailey. 

As  a  work  of  reference  for  all  students  of  plants 
and  nature,  this  is  invaluable.  An  especial  feature 
is  a  census  of  cultivated  plants  of  American  origin. 
This  includes  ornamentals  and  esculents,  and  has 
hundreds  of  entries.  The  novelties  of  1891,  tools  and 
conveniences  of  the  year,  directories,  recent  horti¬ 
cultural  literature,  and  other  chapters  on  the  various 
departments  of  horticultural  effort,  are  well  worth 
many  times  the  cost  of  the  book.  (Illustrated.) 
Price,  full  cloth.  $1  ;  paper,  50  etc.  Ready  in  Feb¬ 
ruary.  (The  series  now  comprises  the  issues  for 
1889,  ’90  and  ’91.) 

Improving  the  Farm  :  or,  Methods  of  Cul¬ 
ture  that  slmll  Aff ord  a  Profit,  and  at 
the  same  time  Increase  the  Fertility  of 
the  Soil. — By  Lucius  D.  Davis. 

The  contents  treat  exhaustively  of  renewing  run¬ 
down  farms,  and  comprise  the  following  chapters  : 
Book  farming;  The  run-down  farm;  Will  it  pay  to 
improve  the  farm  ?  How  farms  become  exhausted  ; 
Thorough  tillage  ;  Rotation  of  crops  ;  Green  manur- 
ng  ;  More  about  clover  ;  Barnyard  manure — how 
made,  its  costand  value,  how  prepared  and  applied  ; 
The  use  of  wood  ashes  ;  Commercial  fertilizers  ; 
Special  fertilizers;  Complete  manures  ;  Experiments 
with  fertilizers  ;  Stock  on  the  farm  ;  Providing  food 
for  stock;  Specialties  in  farming.  Price,  cloth,  $1. 
How  to  Plant  a  Place  ( lOthrevised  edition. ) 
— By  Edias  A.  Long. 

A  brief  treatise  illustrated  with  more  than  60  orig¬ 
inal  engravings,  and  designed  to  cover  the  various 
matters  pertaining  to  planting  a  place.  Following 
are  the  leading  divisions:  Some  reasons  for  planting; 
What  constitutes  judicious  planting;  Planning  a 
place  for  planting;  How  and  what  to  order  for  plant¬ 
ing;  the  soil  in  which  to  plant;  Caring  for  the  stock 
before  planting ;  On  the  sowing  of  seeds ;  After  plant¬ 
ing;  Future  management  of  the  plants.  Just  the 
thing  for  the  busy  man.  Price,  cloth,  23  cents. 
Landscape  Gardening. — By  E.  A.  Long. 

A  practical  treatise  comprising  32  diagrams  of  ac¬ 
tual  grounds  and  parts  of  grounds,  with  copious  ex¬ 
planations.  Of  the  diagrams,  all  but  nine  have  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  serial,  “  Taste  and  Tact  in  Arranging 
Home  and  Other  Grounds,”  which  has  been  so  attrac¬ 
tive  a  feature  of  Popular  Gardening  and  The 
American  Garden  during  the  past  year.  But  in  the 
new  form  the  matter  has  been  entirely  rewritten. 
Printed  on  heavy  plate  paper,  it  is  unsurpassed  for 
beauty  by  any  other  work  on  Landscape  Gardening. 
Price.  50  cents. 

(In  Press.) 

First  Lessons  in  Agriculture. — 2nd  edi¬ 
tion,  revised.)— By  Prof.  F.  A.  Gulley. 
This  book  discusses  the  more  important  principles 
which  underlie  agriculture,  in  a  plain,  simple  way, 
within  the  comprehension  of  students  and  readers 
who  have  not  studied  chemistry,  botany,  and  other 
branches  of  science  related  to  agriculture.  It  sup¬ 
plies  a  much-needed  text  book  for  common  schools, 
and  useful  to  the  practical  farmer.  Includes  all  the 
latest  developments  in  agricultural  science  as  applied 
to  the  subject.  Price,  cloth,  $1.  Ready  in  February. 
(In  Preparation.) 

Garden  Practice:  2,000  Practical  Ques¬ 
tions  Answered.— By  Elias  A.  Long. 

The  object  of  this  book  is  to  provide  direct  and  in¬ 
telligible  replies  to  the  multitude  of  questions  arising 
in  daily  garden  practice.  (Illustrated.) 

(In  Press.) 

The  Business  Hen;  Breeding  and  Feed¬ 
ing  Poultry  for  Profit. — By  H.  W. 
Colling  wood.  With  special  articles 
by  P.  H.  Jacobs,  J.  II.  Drevenstedt, 

C.  S.  Cooper,  C.  S.  Valentine,  Arthur 

D.  Warner,  Henry  Stewart,  Philander 
Williams,  James  Rankin,  Henry 
Hales,  I.  Iy.  Felch,  Dr.  F.  L.  Kil- 
borne,  C.  H.  Wyckoff,  H.  S.  Babcock, 
C.  E.  Chapman,  and  others. 

We  believe  that  this  little  book  will  meet  with  a 
hearty  reception  at  the  hands  of  all  of  that  vast  num¬ 
ber  of  people  who  are  interested  in  the  doings  of  “the 
little  American  hen,”  and  especially  in  the  methods 
by  which  practical  poultrymen  make  her  so  profitable 
an  egg  and  meat  machine.  Price,  cloth,  75  cents; 
paper,  40  cents.  Ready  in  February. 

(In  Press.) 

Cross-Breeding  and  Hybridizing  :  The 

Philosophy  of  the  Crossing  of  Plants, 
considered  in  Reference  to  their  Cultiva¬ 
tion. — By  L.  H.  Bailey. 

The  main  subject-matter  of  this  book  was  delivered 
as  a  lecture  before  the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of 
Agriculture  in  Boston,  December  1,  1891.  Like  all  the 
writings  of  Professor  Bailey,  it  happily  combines  the 
results  of  faithful  study  and  exhaustive  practical  ex¬ 
periment,  in  a  style  which  is  at  once  simple  yet  com¬ 
prehensive,  and  which  is  interesting  and  valuable 
both  to  the  learned  and  unlearned  reader.  Rural 
Library  Series.  Price,  20  cents.  Ready  in  February. 

Kellerman’s  Plant  Analysis  :  A  clas¬ 
sified  list  of  the  wild  flowers  of  the  north¬ 
ern  United  States.  With  Keys  for  Anal¬ 
ysis  and  Identification,  liy  W.  A. 
Kellerman,  Ph.  D. 

This  list  of  plants  is  very  full,  but  as  the  book  is  de¬ 
signed  in  the  first  instance  for  beginners,  such  dif¬ 
ficult  subjects  as  grasses  and  sedges  are  omitted; 
also  all  unnecessary  descriptions  are  avoided.  After 
a  careful  perusal  of  these  65  pages,  any  one  can 
readily  determine  the  name  and  kinship  of  the  plants 
he  may  find.  Full  glossary  and  index.  (Illustrated.) 
250  pages;  12mo.  Price,  cloth,  $1,  prepaid. 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO., 
Times  Building,  New  York. 
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ENGLISH  MASTIFF  DOGS.  EUREKA  PL 

CHOICE  PUPPIES  from  thoroughbred  dogs  for 
sale.  A  dog  for  the  family  and  the  home.  Pedigrees  —THE  HOME  OF  THE 

date  back  to  1800.  Bred  by  Life  Member  of  American  _  B 

Mastiff  Club.  Souvenir  Catalogue.  |_  _  _  _  __  _  |_  , 

JACOB  M.  HARNER,  West  Liberty,  Ohio.  M  if  C 


HONEY. 

White  clover,  1  lb.  bxs.,  per  lb . 13  @14 

2  lb.  bxes.,  per  lb . 12  @13 

Poor,  per  lb .  9  @11 

Buckwheat,  1  lb.  bxs.,  per  lb .  9  @10 

Buckwheat,  2  lb.  bxs.,  per  lb .  9  @9 

Extracted,  per  lb .  I  @7)4 

Extracted  Southern,  per  gallon . 80  @70 

HOPS. 

N.  Y.  State,  1891,  choice . 21  @22 

Fair  to  prime . 18  @20 

Common . 16  @17 

N.  Y.  State,  1890,  choice . 1«  @17 

Good  to  prime . 14  @15 

Old  olds .  4  @  5 

California,  1891 . 18  @22 

California,  1890 . 16  @17 

Pacific  Coast,  old  olds .  4  @8 

Bavarian . 42  @44 

Bohemian . 45  @47 

A  mark,  &c . 40  @42 

POULTRY  -LIVE. 

Spring  chickens,  local,  per  lb .  9  @10 

Spring  chickens, Western  andSouth'n,  per  lb  8  @  914 

Fowls,  State,  Penn,  and  Jersey,  per  lb . 12  @1214 

Fowls,  Western  and  Southern,  per  lb . 12  @1214 

Roosters,  mixed,  per  lb .  6  @7 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb . 11  @1214 

Ducks,  N.  Y.,  N.  J.  and  Penn.,  per  pair . 70  @  85 

Ducks,  Western,  per  pair . 70  @  85 

Geese,  Western,  per  pair . I  25@1  65 

POULTRY— DRESSED. 

DRY  PACKED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys,  Jersey,  per  lb . 14  @15 

Delaware  and  Maryland,  dry  picked . 14  @15 

State  and  Pennsylvania,  choice,  per  lb  .  .13  @14 

Western,  choice,  per  lb . 11  @1314 

Western,  Inferior,  per  lb .  8  @10 

Philadelphia  chickens,  fancy  broilers,  per  lb. 18  @20 

Chickens,  fancy  roasting,  per  lb . 15  @16 

Special  chickens,  fain  to  good . 12  @14 

Chickens,  Jersey,  good  to  choice . 12  @1214 

State  and  Pennsylvania . 10  @12 

Western . 10  @11 

Chickens  and  fowls  mixed  State  and  Penn..  9  @10 

Western . 

Western  Inferior . 

Ducks,  Jersey  choice . 

Eastern . 

State  and  Pennsylvania . 

Western . * . 

Geese,  Eastern,  per  lb . 

Jersey  and  Maryland . 

Western . 

ICED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys,  dry  picked,  young  choice,  per  lb 

Scalded,  young  choice . 

Young,  poor  to  fair . 

Western  chickens,  dry-picked,  choice,. . . . 

Chickens,  scalded,  choice . 

Chickens,  poor  to  fair . 

Fowls,  Western,  dry-picked,  prime . 

Western,  scalded,  prime . 

Western,  poor  to  fair . 

Old  Roosters . 

Ducks,  Western . 

Geese,  Western,  per  lb . 

MEATS  AND  STOCK. 

Live  veal  calves,  prime,  per  lb . . 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb . 

Common  to  medium,  per  lb . 

Live  calves,  Western,  per  lb . 

Live  calves,  grassers,  per  lb . 

Calves,  dressed,  near-by,  choice . 

Country  dressed,  prime . 

Country  dressed,  medium  to  good . 

Country  dressed,  common . 

Country  dressed,  small,  per  lb . 

Dressed  grassers,  per  lb . 

Lambs,  alive,  good  to  prime,  per  lb . 

Lambs,  alive,  fair  to  good,  per  lb . 

Sheep,  alive,  good  to  prime,  per  lb . 

Sheep,  alive,  poor  to  fair,  per  lb . 

Hogs,  upper  Jersey,  dressed,  light,  per  lb _ 5)4®  6  ~ 

Lower  Jersey,  dressed,  light,  per  lb . 5  @554 

Country  dressed,  medium,  per  lb .  4J4@  5)4 

Country  dressed,  heavy .  4  @4)4 

POTATOES. 

Michigan  Rose  and  Hebron,  per  180  lbs....$l  15@  1  37 

State  Rose,  per  180  lbs .  1  25®  1  37 

Hebron,  per  180  lbs .  1  25®  1  37 

Burbank,  per  180  lbs .  1  25® - 

Peerless,  per  180  lbs . . @  1  25 

Fair  to  good,  per  180  lbs .  1  00®  1  12 

Jersey  Burbank,  In  bulk,  per  bbl .  1  00®  1  25 

Jersey  Peerless  and  Blush,  In  bulk, per  bbl.  1  00®  1  12 

Sweets,  South  Jersey,  fancy,  per  bbl .  2  00®  3  00 

Jersey,  fair  to  good,  per  bbl .  1  25®  1  75 

Virginia,  yellow,  per  bbl .  75®  l  00 

VEGETABLES. 

Cucumbers,  Fla.,  per  crate . $1  50®  3  00 

Cauliflower,  prime,  per  bbl .  2  00®  3  00 

Cauliflower,  Inferior,  per  bbl .  75@  1  50 

Celery,  Michigan,  per  dozen  roots .  15®  30 

Celery,  L.  I.  and  Jersey,  per  doz.  bunches.  75@  1  25 

Egg-plant,  Florida,  per  bbl .  3  50®  6  00 

Kale,  Norfolk,  per  bbl .  50@  75 

Onions,  Conn,  white,  per  bbl .  4  00®  5  50 

Conn,  red,  per  bbl .  2  00® - 

Conn,  yellow,  per  bbl .  2  00®  2  25 

Orange  Co.,  red,  per  bbl .  1  50®  2  00 

Orange  Co.,  yellow,  per  bbl .  2  00® - 

String  beans,  Southern  green,  per  crate  ...  1  00®  2  50 

Spinach,  Norfolk,  per  bbl .  1  25@  1  75 

Tomatoes,  Fla.,  per  crate .  2  00®  3  00 

Turnips,  Canada  Russia,  per  bbl .  65®  75 


A  SOLID  COLOR 

BULL  CALF, 

Sired  by  the  great  bull  Bunker  9025,  and 
out  of  a  tested  cow.  First  check  for  $50 
takes  him.  Express  prepaid. 

T.  R.  PROCTOR.  Utica,  N.  Y. 


BEANS  AND  PEAS. 

Marrow,  choice,  1891 . 9 

Mediums,  choice,  1891 . ~ 

Pea,  choice,  1891 . ■ 

White  Kidney,  choice,  1891 . - 

Red  Kidney,  choice,  1891 . . 

Yellow  Eye,  choice,  1891 . 1 

Black  Turtle  Soup,  choice,  1891 . - 

Lima  beans,  California  (80)  lbs.) . 2 

Foreign  medium,  1891 . 1 

Green  peas,  1891,  bbls.,  per  bush . - 

Green  peas,  1891,  bags,  per  bush . 1 

Green  peas,  Scotch,  1891,  bushel . 1 

BUTTER. 

STATE  AND  PENN. 

Creamery  fall  made  tubs  best . 

Seconds  to  firsts . 

Penn,  extra . 

Half  firkin  tubs— 

Fresh  extras . 

Firsts  . 

Seconds  . 

Welsh  tubs— 

Fresh  extras . 

Firsts . 

Seconds  . 

Dairy  tubs  thirds . 

Entire  dairies — 

Extras . . 

Firsts  . 

Seconds . 

Firkins  extras . 

First  . 

Seconds  . 

WESTERNS. 

Creamery — 

Elgin  extras . 

Other  Western  extras . 

Firsts  . 

Seconds  . 

Thirds . 

June  extra . 

Firsts . . 

Seconds  . 

Imitation  creamery  — 

B’Irsts . 

Seconds  . 

Thirds . .  •  • 

Dairy  firsts . 

Seconds  . 

Thirds . . 

B’actory  fresh  Iowa,  etc.,  extra . 

Ind.,  etc.,  firsts . 

Seconds  . 

Fourths  to  thirds . 

Rolls  fresh  extra . 

Seconds  to  firsts . 

CHEESE. 

State  factory,  full  cream— 

B’ancy . 

Choice . 

Good  to  prime . 

B’air  to  good . 

Common . 

Skims  small  fine . 

Skims  large  choice . 

Light  skims  fair  to  good . 

Light  skims  poor . 

Skims . 

Pennsylvania  skims . 

EGGS. 

N.  Y.  State  and  Penn,  new  laid  per  doz . . . 

Western  fresh  gathered  choice . 

Western  fresh  gathered,  fair  to  prime. . . . 

Southern  fresh  gathered . 

Canada  held  fresh  prime . 

Western  ice-house  fall  packed . 

Western  Ice-house  early  packed . 

Limed  eggs  Canada  choice . 

Limed  eggs  Western  choice . 

FRUITS— GREEN. 

Apples,  Snow,  per  bbl . 

Spitz,  per  bbl . 

King,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 

Baldwin,  State,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 

Baldwin,  Up-R.,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 

Baldwin,  poor,  per  bbl . 

Greening,  State,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 

Greening,  Up-R.,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 

Greening,  poor,  per  bbl . 

Cranberries,  fancy  black,  per  bbl . 

Cape  Cod,  fair  to  good,  per  bbl . 

Cape  Cod,  soft,  per  bbl . 

Cape  Cod,  dark,  per  crate . 

Cape  Cod,  light,  per  crate . 

Jersey,  per  crate . 

Grapes,  Western  N.  Y.,  Catawba,  5  lb  bsk 
Grapes,  Western  N.  Y.  Concord,  5  lb  bsk.. 

Oranges,  BTa.,  bright,  straight  lines . 

Bright,  176@200,  per  box . 

Bright,  226® 250,  per  box . 

Bright,  126@150,  per  box . 

Russet,  prime,  per  box . 

Inferior,  per  box . 

Tangerines,  B’la.,  per  box . 

Mandarins,  Fla.,  per  box . 

FRUITS— DOMESTIC  DRIED. 

Apples,  evaporated,  1891,  fancy . 

Evaporated,  1891,  choice . 

Evaporated,  1891,  prime . 

Evaporated,  1891,  common  to  fair . 

Southern  sliced,  1891,  fancy . 

Southern  sliced,  1891,  prime . 

Southern  sliced,  1891,  common  to  fair., 

Ohio  and  Michigan,  quarters,  1891 . 

State  and  coarse  cut,  1891 . 

Southern  coarse  cut,  1891 . 

chopped,  1891 . 

Cores  and  skins,  1891 . 

Peaches,  Del.,  peeled  fancy . 

N.  C.  peeled,  fancy . . 

N.  C.  peeled,  choice . 

Southern  peeled,  common  to  prime. . . 

Raspberries,  1891,  evaporated . 

1891,  sun-dried . 

Blackberries,  1891,  per  lb . 

Huckleberries,  1891,  per  lb . 

Cherries,  1891 . 

Apricots,  Cal.,  1891,  per  lb . 

GAME. 

Quail,  prime,  per  doz . 

Quail,  fair  to  good . 

Partridges,  prime,  near-by,  per  pair . 

Western,  undrawn,  prime . 

Western  wet  and  drawn . 

Grouse,  dark,  prime,  per  pair . 

Grouse,  pin-tail,  prime . 

Wild  ducks,  H.  de  G.  Canvas,  per  pair. . . . 

Western  Canvas,  per  pair . 

H.  de  G.  Red  head,  per  pair . 

Western  Red  head,  per  pair . 

Mallard,  per  pair . 

Teal,  blue  wing,  per  pair . 

Teal,  green  wing . 

Common,  per  pair . 

Rabbits,  per  pair . 

Jack  Rabbits,  per  pair . 

Hares,  Western,  per  pair . 

Tame  Squabs,  white,  per  doz . 

Tame  Squabs,  dark  and  poor,  per  doz _ 

Live  Pigeons,  per  pair . 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay,  No.  1,  per  100  lbs . 

No.  2,  per  100  lbs . . 

Shipping,  per  100  lbs . 

Clover,  mixed,  per  100  lbs . 

Clover,  per  100  lbs . 

Hay,  salt,  per  100  lbs . 

Straw,  Long  Rye,  per  100  lbs . 

Straw.fShort  Rye,  per  100  lbs . 

Straw,  Oat,  per  100  lbs . 

Straw, jWheat,  per  100  lbs . 
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CROWN 

Water  Heater. 

BEST  ON  EARTH. 
Warms  Drink  for  Stock 
in  the  Winter.  Scalds 
Hogs,  etc.  Burns  Wood 
and  never  throws 
sparks.  Agents  Wanted. 
Circular  Free. 

H.  E.  HAEEINOTON, 
WALDEN, 

Caledonia  County,  Vt. 


SPECIAL  PRICES  on  rams  for  the  next  thirty  days 
to  make  room  for  a 

NEW  IMPORTATION. 

A  very  fine  stock  still  unbroken  to  select  from. 

Send  for 

75-PAGE  CATALOGUE, 

also  for  prices.  Ask  for  prices  on  ewes. 

B\  M.  COLLIN,  Benton  Center,  N.  Y.,  is  our  Eastern 
representative. 

J.  S.  &  W.  C.  CROSBY, 

GREENVILLE,  MICH. 


OOT8WOLD,  OXFORD  DOWN, 

SHROPSHIRE  and  MERINO  SHEEP  and 
LAMBS  of  the  ry  best  blood  obtainable.  An  extra 
good  lot  of  Lambs  of  all  breeds ;  also  a  few  good 
Yearlings,  some  of  which  are  prize  winners.  Write 
at  once  for  prices  and  full  particulars. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  Philadelphia, 


GREAT  MEADOW  FARM. 

Trotting  Stock 
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FOR  SALE. 

HOLSTEINS,  HORSES  AND  SHEEP. 

I  am  prepared  to  offer  some  very  choice  Holsteln- 
B’rleslan  cows  and  heifers  at  very  low  prices;  special 
bargains  in  cows  over  5  years  old,  large  milkers,  lino 
individuals,  nicely  bred,  and  regular  breeders.  All 
stock  registered.  I  also  have  for  sale  several  stand¬ 
ard  bred  mares  and  fillies;  one  pair  nice  bay  geldings, 
weight  about  2,200  lbs.;  choice  Hock  of  Shropshire*, 
both  grade  and  thoroughbred.  Hero  are  some  great 
bargains.  Come  and  see  this  stock  or  address 

H.  W.  KEYES,  No.  Haverhill,  N.  H. 


Catalogue  for  1892  Just  Issued. 

ISAAC  V.  BAKER,  Jr.,  Comstock’s,  N.  Y. 
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Green  Bone  and  Meat. 

Fresh  Ground  right  from  Butcher’s  Block. 
Meat,  Marrow,  Muscle  and  all.  Nothing  can 
equal  It  for  Winter  Feed  for  Laying  Hens. 

Send  for  Circular,  for  particulars  and  prices. 

Address  C.  A.  BARTLETT,  Worcester,  Mass. 
P.  S.— Also  grind  Beef  Scraps,  Oyster  Shells,  Bone 
and  B’lsh. 
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CAUSTIC  BALSAM 


A  Safe,  Speedy  and  Positive  Cure 

a.  Ajjfljy  fordirh.Spli n t,M weeny 
■><•<!  Hock,  Strained 
/w'IVihIwuh,  F  o  u  ii  dpr, 
1-WlllBa  Wind  Pulls,  .Skin  IHhcum- 
'*gMUgKfLmlWlmWB  os,  Tlirusli,  l>i  pli  l  lieriu, 
all  Lameness  from  Npavin, 
WJ[f  In  Ringbone  or  other  Itony 

MM  MM  Tumors.  Removes  all 

MflA  .  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from 

^“0*1  •'  Horse*  and  Cuttle. 
SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY  OR  FIRING. 
Impossible  to  Produce  SCAR  or  BLEMISH. 

Every  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satisfac¬ 
tion.  Price  81-5®  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists, 
or  sent  by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  di¬ 
rections  for  its  use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
THE  LAWRENCE,  WILLIAMS  CO.  Cleveland,  O 


in  cattle  feeding1,  mailed  free  to  any 
address.  Address 


THE  EMPIRE  DAIRY  FEED  GO 


OFFICE :  48  and  49,  No.  170  Broadway,  New  York. 
WORKS  ;  645  to  651  West  46th  Street,  New  York. 


HI.  tor  Cat‘ 
i  this  paper. 


Dundee, 

Mention 


For  Sale— 75  Poland  Chinas 


April,  May  and  July  Pigs  of  1891.  Pairs  and  trios 
not  akin.  Four  stock  boars  from  one  to  four  years 
old,  all  eligible  to  record  in  O.  P.  C.  R.  For  particu¬ 
lars  and  prices  address  E.  S.  GILLETT,  Ravenna,  O. 


T>*RKSHIM,  Ch«Ur  WWW, 

n  I)  Jeriey  Red  and  Poland  Ctalaa 
SWpiGS.  Jersey,  Guernsey  and 
W  Holstein  Cattle.  Thoroughbred 
J  Sheep.  Fancy  Poultry.  Hunting 
§  and  House  Dogs.  Catalogue, 
iranvllle.  Cheat*—  fie.,  Petm 


NEW  DRESSES  FROM  OLD  ONES, 


“I  have  just  made  a  new  dress  for  street  wear.” 
writes  Jean  Hunt,  In  the  Housekeeper ,  “out  of  what 
was  once  a  mode  colored  travelling  suit.  The  dress 
was  rather  the  worse  for  wear,  but  I  carefully  ripped 
it  up,  washed,  and  dyed  It  navy  blue  with  Diamond 
dyes.  After  careful  pressing  the  goods  were  like  new. 

“I  made  It  up  with  new  dress  lining,  bones,  and 
braid,  and  the  whole  cost  was  only  one  dollar  and 
sixty  cents.  Any  woman  can  do  as  well  if  she  uses 
the  Diamond  dyes.  I  have  used  many  of  their  colors, 
and  If  the  goods  are  properly  washed  after  dyeing, 
they  will  not  crack  a  particle.  These  dyes  are  fast 
colors,  and  I  have  found  them  so  from  years  of 
experience.  ’  '—A  dv. 


Si  V,  SMITH. 


CHIC  CC1  PUCI  I  C  tor  Poultry  Feed.  Of 
■  IRC  utA  OnCLLu  Bag,  50c.;  20  Bags,  $8. 
5c.  SEA  SHELL  COMPANY,  Guilford,  Conn. 


1  EASE,  COMFORT  AND  THRIFT  "i 

The  Best  Cattle  Fastening! 

Smith’s  Self  Adjusting  Swing  Stanchion  ! 

rhe  only  Practical  Swing  Stanchion  Invented. 
Thousands  In  use.  Illustrated  circular  free. 

F.  G.  Parsons  &  Co.,  Addison,  Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Feeding  Animals 


This  Is  a  pract  leal  work  of  560  pages,  by  Professor 
E.  W.  STEWART,  upon  the  science  of  feeding  In  all 
Its  details,  giving  practical  rations  for  all  farm  ani¬ 
mals.  Its  accuracy  Is  proved  by  Its  adoption  as  a  text 
book  in  nearly  all  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experi¬ 
ment  Stations  in  America.  It  will  pay  anybody  hav¬ 
ing  a  horse  or  a  cow,  or  who  feeds  a  few  pigs  or 
sheep  to  buy  and  study  It  carefully.  Price,  $2,00. 
Address  THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  COM¬ 
PANY.  Times  Building,  New  York. 


Of  DAIRY  SHORT-HORNS.  Never  beaten  in 
tests,  S.  SPENCER  &  SON,  Kiantone, 


>ublIo 


Will  cut  up  to  suit  purchasers  my 


PATENTS 


FRANKLIN  H.  HOUGH,  Washington 
D.  O.  No  attorney’s  fee  until  patent  is 
obtained.  Write  for  Inventor's  Guide. 


Fertile,  warm  early  soil. 

Good  Grass  Land. 

Good  Butter  Farm. 

Good  Truck  Farm. 

Good  Fruit  Farm, 

Good  Poultry  Farm. 

Deposit  of  Pink  Granite. 

Deposit  of  Fine  Molding  Sand. 

Famous  Spring  of  Pure  Water. 

Two  large  houses  in  good  condition; 
big  barn  and  out  houses. 

Twenty -seven  miles  from  Boston  Six  good  manu¬ 
facturing  village  markets  within  seven  miles ;  one 
mile  from  railroad  station,  post  office,  etc. 

FOR  SALE  AT  LOW  PRICE. 

May  be  divided  into  several  farms  Address 

WM,  YOUNG,  Jr.,  Hopkiiiton,  Mass. 


CLEVELAND  BAYS 


Our  1891  importation  gives  us  a  large  stable  of  the  best  Coach  Horses,  we  can  either 
import  or  raise  These  are  the  best  general  purpose  horses,  and  average  best  profits. 
We  guarantee  every  horse  sound,  reliable  breeders.  See  our  list  of  winnings  at  the 
great  Shows.  We  have  the  best. 

Semi  tor  Catalogue  and  particulars. 

CLEVELAND  BAY  HORSE  COMPANY,  PAW  PAW,  MICH. 


FOR  SALE  to  prevent  Inbreeding,  handsomely 
marked,  tbree-year-old  Holstein-Friesian  Bull, 
Jamaica’s  Coronet;  Sire  Ethelka’s  Coronet;  Dam 
Jamaica,  No.  1336,  who  gave  112  pounds  and  2  ounces 
of  milk  in  one  day,  and  19,546  pounds  in  one  year. 
CHARLES  R.  DUFF,  Manager  of  Houghton  Farm, 
Mountainville,  N.  Y. 


ELLIOT’S  PARCHMENT  BUTTER  PAPER.  HSkU  CRETE 

To  dairymen  or  others  who  will  use  it,  we  will  send  half  a  ream,  8x11.  free,  if  they  will  ■  I  m  ■■i 
forward  30  cents  to  pay  postage.  Why  not  try  the  Best  Butter  Wrapper  ?  ■naHBm 

A.  G.  ELLIOT  dk  CO.,  Paper  Manufacturers,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Roguine. 

Turn  the  Rascals  Out. 

FIRE  THE  FRAUDS. 

New  Poultry  We  have  seen 

a  season  when  more 
Fraud.  frauds  and  humbugs 

were  seeking'  to  gain  a  share  of  the  wealth 
that  the  good  crops  are  supposed  to  have 
rolled  in  upon  the  farmer.  Every  old 
game  and  lots  of  new  ones  are  being 
worked  to  such  an  extent  that  we  deem 
it  necessary  to  revive  our  old  depart¬ 
ment  of  Frauds  and  give  these  concerns 
a  dose  of  “  Roguine,”  which  we  hope  may 
poison  the  business  of  some  of  them.  The 
latest,  and  perhaps  the  most  cunning 
fraud  is  found  in  the  following  letter 
which  we  mentioned  last  week  : 


There  are  many  persons  who  would  be  glad  to  raise 
fancy  poultry  If  they  had  the  necessary  money  to 
start  with.  To  such  the  Mutual  Poultry  Company  Is 
a  great  assistance.  They  will  furnish  fowls  of  almost 
any  variety,  and  you  do  not  have  to  pay  out  any 
money.  They  pay  you  50  cents  a  dozen  for  all  the 
eggs  you  can  furnish  them,  and  $1  each  for  all  the 
chickens  you  raise  for  them,  within  whatever  time 
you  may  agree  upon.  Of  course  they  sell  the  chickens 
for  $2  or  $3  each,  and  the  eggs  for  $2  or  $3  a  setting, 
but  they  have  to  advertise  extensively.  I  got  24 
Langshan  hens  and  three  roosters  last  winter,  and  X 
sold  168  dozen  eggs,  for  which  I  received  $84  cash.  I 
also  raised  482  chickens.  I  kept  50  for  next  year’s  use, 
and  sold  432,  for  which  I  received  $432.  They  will 
send  fowls  to  any  person  In  any  part  of  the  United 
States.  All  you  have  to  do  Is  to  write  to  the  Mutual 
Poultry  Co.  and  give  them  references,  and  they  will 
ship  you  the  fowls  and  pay  the  express.  You  have 
to  let  them  have  all  the  eggs  (except  what  you  set) 
for  50  cents  a  dozen,  and  all  the  chickens  you  raise 
for  $1  each ;  and  when  the  season  is  over,  you  have 
to  return  to  them  the  same  number  of  fowls  they 
shipped  to  you;  they  pay  all  shipping  charges.  This 
enables  them  to  have  plenty  of  poultry  and  eggs  pro¬ 
duced  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  so  that  they  do  not 
have  to  ship  long  distances  in  lining  their  orders. 
The  business  Is  very  prolltable  for  the  people  raising 
them.  I  think  I  can  make  considerably  over  $1,000 
next  year,  and  I  have  only  a  small  lot  In  the  city  on 
which  to  keep  my  poultry.  I  do  not  write  this  to  brag 
of  what  1  have  done,  but  I  consider  it  not  only  a  privi¬ 
lege  but  a  duty  to  inform  others  of  what  will  benefit 
them.  I  may  not  be  scholar  enough,  Mr.  Editor,  to 
write  In  a  manner  worthy  of  publication,  but  this  sub¬ 
ject  would  Interest  and  benefit  thousands,  if  properly 
presented. 

We  have  received  no  less  than  five 
copies  of  this  letter,  all  written  by  the 
same  hand.  Other  papers  have  received 
similar  letters  and  some  have  printed 
them.  Doubtless  this  “  Mutual  Poultry 
Company”  is  doing  a  rousing  business.  It 
is  the  meanest  sort  of  a  fraud — the  old- 
time  J.  M.  Bain  concern  ;  and  no  sensible 
person  will  have  anything  to  do  with  it. 
What  remarkable  birds  those  Langshans 
were  !  Two  dozen  of  them  laid  168  dozen 
eggs  for  sale  besides  enough  to  hatch  out 
482  chickens  !  Unless  this  woman  had 
better  luck  than  we  have,  those  24  hens 
laid  about  3,000  eggs  in  a  short  laying 
season  !  Why  doesn’t  she  tell  at  least  a 
plausible  lie  ?  Will  any  reader  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.  be  fool  enough  to  invest  inonejr 
in  such  a  game  ? 

*  *  * 


Rebus  and 
Free  Watch. 


The  “watch  business” 
is  immense  this  year. 
The  game  now  is  to 
offer  a  “  solid  gold  finished  watch  free” 
to  the  first  1,200  persons  who  make  out 
a  simple  rebus.  One  firm  in  this  city  and 
another  in  Jersey  City  are  doing  a  great 
trade  in  this  benevolent  enterprise.  The 
police  have  tried  to  stop  it,  but  owing  to 
some  technicality  the  rascals  escape.  The 
following  letter  just  at  hand  from  Ohio 
puts  the  tiling  from  the  standpoint  of  a 
farmer’s  wife  : 


We  own  a  little  farm  of  not  menny  akers,  but 
enough  to  keep  us  comfertable  by  good  calculation 
and  economizin’.  We  never  thought  we  could  afford 
to  take  any  rural  papers,  but  about  a  month  ago  as 
naybor  Smith  wuz  a-goln’  by  one  day  he  stopped  and 
called  out  to  Peter  that  he  had  a  paper  fur  him. 
Peter  wuz  a-sawin’  wood  in  the  back  yard,  and  purty 
soon  in  he  comes  his  face  beemin'  with  delite  and 
importance,  and  there  in  fine  handwritin’  on  the  out¬ 
side  of  the  rapper  wuz  his  name,  Peter  Bijah  Jones 
but  when  I  sed,  “  Let  me  see  it,”  he  looked  at  me  and 
sed,  “  Sally  Ann,  I  am  s’prised  at  you  ;  don’t  you  see 
it  is  addressed  to  me,  in  my  own  Christun  name?”  and 
with  that  he  took  it  to  the  chest  in  our  bedroom  and 
locked  It  up  and  then  he  went  out  and  set  on  the  fence 
with  old  Bill  Jones  till  dinner  wus  reddy,  and  I  had  to 
split  a  few  sticks  to  git  dinner  with.  When  I  called 
him  he  cum  in  to  dinner  lookin’  as  Important  as  a  city 
maor,  ate  Ills  dinner  in  silence,  and  immegially  after 
went  to  the  chest  and  got  his  paper,  and  chusing  the 
most  cuml'ortable  cheer  in  the  house— a  splint  bot¬ 
tomed  rocker  that  wuz  my  mother’s — opened  it  and 
buguu  to  look  it  over,  an’  I  see  az  I  wuz  a-passin’  to 
and  fro  a-clearin’  of  the  table,  washin’  and  wipin’ 
dishes  and  so  forth,  that  it  wus  a  love  story  paper. 


Thar  wuz  a  pictur  on  the  outside  of  the  paper— the 
heroo  and  heroolne  a-clingln’  to  each  other,  a-holdin’ 
on  fur  deer  life. 

As  I  hav’  sed,  I  wuz  a-tendin’  to  my  work  when 
sudinly  I  wuz  startled  by  ”  Geehosifat,  that  doo  beet 
all  creasbun!”  but  I  sed  nothin.’  Now  I  knows  how 
to  manage  that  man.  I  new  he  wud  tell  me  all  the 
soner  If  I  kep  still.  Purty  soon  he  calls  out. 

‘‘Cum  here  Sally  Ann  !” 

“  What  fur?”  sez  I,  rememberin’  the  incidences  of 
the  mornln’.  but  I  didn’t  budge  an  Inch. 

‘Cum  here,”  sed  he,  “if  you  want  to  make  your 
fortin  !” 

“  Wal,  wait,”  sez  I.  “till  I  git  my  dishes  put  away.” 
“Sally  Ann,”  said  he,  In  despairin’  tones,  “  you’ll 
be  the  rulnatl’n  of  me  yet,  with  your  etarnal  watin’. 
Sally  deer,  Just  see  this,”  as  I  hurried  up  to  him  dish- 
wiper  in  hand,  “$870  to  the  first  one  that  can  read  this 
rebuss.  Git  the  dickshunary  and  the  philosophy 
and  I  gess  we  can  master  It  Sally.” 

“Yes,"  said  I,  “jistas  soon  as  I  can  get  my  dishes 
put  away.” 

“  Dishes,”  sed  he,  a-rolln  his  eyes  as  tho’  he  was 
goin’  into  a  fit.  “You  are  so  agravatin’.  Consarn 
the  dishes;  when  I  git  the  money  from  this,”  sed 
he,  “lean  by  you  a  set  of  china  fit  fur  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  wife.” 

So  X  hurried  and  skurrted  around,  brought  the 
dickshunary,  philosophy  and  an  old  atlas  that  Peter 
bought  somewhere  to  a  sale,  and  all  that  arternoon 
we  puzzled  our  brains  by  poring  over  that  difficult 
rebuss,  till  toards  dark  we  begun  to  dimly  compre¬ 
hend  it,  and  about  half-past  eight  we  made  it  all  out, 
rote  the  anser,  put  It  into  an  envelop  with  a  quarter  of 
a  dollar,  sealed  and  directed  It,  and  Peter  said  it 
must  bemaledthatnite— must  be  ’tended  to  at  once — 
as  there  wuz  so  much  at  stake.  I  tried  to  reeson 
with  him.  “  Wate  till  arter  supper,”  sed  I,  “  and  old 
Brindle  iz  milked.” 

“  Woman,”  sed  he  histerlckly  wavin  his  hands, 
“  What  are  supper  and  cows  to  this,  the  chance  of  a 
lifetime!  ” 

Wall  arter  I  had  watched  him  ride  away  on  old 
Dobbin  on  a  keen  kanter,  I  went  in,  started  up  the  fire, 
het  dishwater  and  finished  a-doin’  up  my  dinner 
dishes,  milked  old  Brindle,  strained  the  milk,  fed  the 
pigs,  put  on  the  tee-kittle  aginst  his  return,  set  the 
table  and  then  set  down  and  took  up  the  paper,  and 
the  very  first  thing  that  met  my  eye  wuz: 

“  Washin’  Machine  free,  and  a  gold  watch  to  boot 
with  it.” 

“Wall,  wall,”  sez  I  to  myself,  “that  duz  beet  all. 
How  liberal-minded  this  world  is  gittin’  !  Talk  about 
our  old  forefathers’  daze.  They  wuz  nothin’  to  nowa- 
daze.  Why,  all  you  hav’  to  do  Is  to  anser  an  advertlze- 
ment  and  your  fortln’s  made,”  and  I  wuz  a  eulogizin’ 
thus  and  thus  when  Peter  cum  back.  He  wuz  all 
elated  and  inflated  up. 

It  wont’t  be  long,”  sed  he.  “  till  we’ll  have  a  house 
that’ll  beet  all  Bogstown.” 

“  Why,  what  is  that  ?  ”  sed  he,  I  smelled  somethin’ 
too,  and  started  fur  the  kitchen,  and,  low  and  behold ! 
there  wuz  my  only  tin  tee-kettle  all  melted  down 
onto  the  stove.  I  had  clean  forgot  to  put  any  water 
in  it  In  my  hurry  to  get  a  chance  to  look  at  that 
paper.  I  felt  bad.  and  was  drefful  afraid  Peter 
wood  scold  ;  fur  men  glnerally  think  they  never  do 
any  thing  rong  and  never  has  any  faults,  so  I  never 
sed  a  word  till  tee  wuz  reddy,  havin'  het  water  in  the 
petater  kittle  fur  to  make  tee,  and  all  the  while  I 
wuz  a-doin’  this  I  wuz  a-discoursin’  in  my  own  mind 
whither  to  tell  him  or  not.  Wall,  when  he  cum  out 
to  tee,  and  asked  what  smelled  so,  I  told  him  the 
truth,  and  the  whole  truth,  as  they  says  on  the  wit¬ 
ness  stand;  but,  sed  I  In  quaverin’  tones,  “I  am 
powerful  sorry  I  forgot.” 

“Never  mind,”  sed  he,  “what  is  an  old  tin  tee- 
kettle  ?  You  shall  have  a  silver  one  when  I  git  my 
returns  from  that  rebuss.”  With  that  I  run  and  got 
the  paper,  and  showed  him  the  advertisement  of  a 
Free  Washin’  Machine  and  Gold  Watch;  he  wuz 
clean  beside  hisself. 

“Great  Caesar!”  sed  he,  “that  must  bo  ansered  to- 
nite  !  ”  but  after  much  argyment,  1  persuaded  him  to 
wate  till  mornin.’ 

“Wall,”  sed  he,  “you  may  hav’ the  washin’  ma¬ 
chine,  and  I  will  hav’  the  gold  watch,  and  here,”  sed 
he,  “  is  a  silk  dress  fur  60  cents  !  Any  colur  you  want 
— blue,  scarlet,  yellow  or  Nile  green.” 

“  X  didn’t  hav’  time  to  chuse  before  in  cums  Zekiel 
Jones,  Ole  Bill  Jones’s  youngist  boy.  Peter  in  a  great 
hurry  stuffed  that  paper  in  his  trowsers’  pocket, 
fur  he  didn’t  want  any  one  to  hear  off  or  see  such 
good  bargins.  I  went  to  clearin’  away  the  tee  things, 
an’  az  1  cum  out  of  the  pantry,  I  herd  Peter  a-dickerin’ 
away  with  young  Zekiel  about  the  price  of  his 
watch,  a  good  silver  one  that  liad  bin  handed  down 
from  glneration  to  gineration  of  the  Perkinises.  I 
wuz  that  took  aback  I  couldn’t  help  speekin’  rite 
out : 

“Peter,”  sed  I  “why  do  you  consent  to  part  with 
your  forefathers’  watch  ?  ” 

“  Sarah  Ann  Bunker,”  my  maden  name,  an’  he 
never  calls  me  by  it  unles  he  gits  riled.  “Will  you 
stop  your  interferin’  with  my  biziness?  I  gess  I  knows 
my  own  mind.” 

Wall  I  sed  no  more  an’  he  went  and  sold  his  watch 
fur  $5,  a'most  giv’  it  away,  as  a  body  mite  say.  It 
made  me  feel  purty  bad,  fur  it  allers  ’minded  me  so 
much  of  when  he  used  to  cum  courtin’  and  say  such 
plesant  things,  an’  used  to  pull  out  that  watch  to  see 
if  it  wuz  time  to  go  home;  but  never  before  “the 
’wee  small  hours,”  as  father  used  to  say.  Peter  told 
me  konttdentially  after  Zekiel  wuz  gone,  that  he  did 
it  to  git  postage  money,  get  me  a  silk  dress  fur  50 
cents,  and  so  on  and  so  forth,  and  sed  he.  a  strait- 
nin’  himself  up. 

“  I  shall  hav’  no  furthur  use  fur  it  after  I  git  my 
gold  one.” 

“  We  got  up  dereckly  after  midnite  and  ansered  all 
them  advertizements.  and  as  soon  as  there  wuz  sines 
of  lite  in  the  east  Peter  started  away  on  old  Dobbin  on 
the  keen  kanter,  so  as  to  hav’  them  letters  go  out  in 
the  mornln's  mail.  Peter  has  bin  everyday  con- 
sectively  to  the  post  office  and  express  office  since 
then  a-lookin’  fur  our  fortin’,  gold  watch,  washin’ 
machine,  silk  dress  and  so  forth  and  so  on,  and  it 
has  taken  so  much  of  his  time  he  has  not  tended  to 
the  potato  pach,  beans  and  garden  sass  as  he  ought  to. 
Dobbin  is  skarcely  more  than  skin  and  bone  from 
trav’lin’  konstantly  to  and  from  town.  I  dassen’t  say 
much  fur  Peter  iz  gettin’  thin  and  pevish  from  the 
worry  and  anxiety  consumin'  that  rebuss.  To  be 


shur  we  hav’  received  a  lot  of  sirculars  advertizin’ 
washin’  machines  since  then  but  no  sines  of  a  washin’ 
machln’.  And  the  express  agent  turns  his  back  on 
Peter  and  is  real  sassy  to  him  every  time  he  inquires 
if  it  has  cum,  and  I  put  off  my  washin’  fur  three 
weeks  and  then  had  to  hire  Polly  Jones  to  help  me. 

To  konfess  the  truth,  I  hav’  about  givin’  up  the 
washin'  machine,  gold  watch  and  Bilk  dress,  though  I 
had  decided  upon  a  Nile  green  ;  Peter  Is  as  anxious 
as  ever,  and  believes  omplicitly  In  it ;  but  I’ve  been 
a-castin'  up  expensis,  and  1  ain’t  much  hopeB  ’ceptin’ 
in  that  rebuss  ;  we  have  got  one  or  two  story  papers 
from  it  already  and  are  anxiously  lookin’  fur  more. 
Wal,  as  I  sed,  the  expensis  are  a-countin’  up  and  no 
proseeds  as  yet.  I  will  ’numerate  them.  Tin  tea- 
kittle  only  two  years  old  and  as  good  as  new,  $1 ;  old 
Brindle  gradually  shrinkin’  in  milk  from  Peter  bein’ 
away  at  milkin’  time  at  the  express  and  post  office, 
and  butter  a-rlsin’  at  25  cents,  $5  more  ;  neglectin’ 
petater  and  bean  crop,  and  will  hav’  to  by,  $5;  Polly 
Jones  to  help  me  with  the  washin'  and  she  charged  me 
at  the  rate  of  50  cents;  sellin’  that  watch  at  half  value, 
$5  ;  loss  of  flesh  by  old  Dobbin  $10  more;  postage,  ink 
and  paper  $1  or  about  that,  amountin’  to  the  sum  total 
of  $27.50,  not  includin’  the  sleepless  nites  we’ve 
had  a-layin'  awake,  and  planin’  and  countin’  over 
our  fortin’. 

As  I  look  from  the  winder  I  can  see  Peter  a-cumin’ 
now  on  the  keen  kanter  from  the  post  office,  so  I  must 
hurry  and  bile  the  petater  kittle  and  git  tee.  You 
will  hear  from  me  agin,  whin  our  ship  cums  in, 
namely  that  kompound  komplex  rebuss.  A-doo  till 
then.  SABAH  A*NN  BtTNKEB  PERKINS. 

P.8.  Konfldenshally:  I  sumtimes  think  that  soft- 
nin’  of  the  brain  has  set  in  with  Peter,  all  on  account 
of  the  steady  brain  work  involved  in  solvin’  that 
rebuss. 

Tree  Tramps  The  bo^us  tree  man 
expects  a  big  harvest  this 
Abroad.  TJ  ,  ,  ,  ,  . 

year.  He  has  had  his 

tongue  in  training  since  last  season  and 
is  now  all  ready  for  business.  Keep  an 
eye  out  for  him.  Here,  for  example,  is  a 
note  from  G.  S.  Butler,  of  Connecticut : 

There  are  signs  that  the  “  Fool-Killer  ”  is  still 
“  abroad  in  the  land.”  Only  last  week  he  passed  this 
way.  (I  still  live.)  He  represented  a  Minnesota 
nursery  concern  and  had  complete  control  of  the 
only  six  “yellows-proof  ”  natural  fruit  peaches  In  ex¬ 
istence  on  this  planet  or  any  other.  He  absolutely 
“  warranted  ”  his  peach  trees  to  be  never  troubled 
by  the  yellows  ;  his  plums  and  cherries  to  be  wart- 
proof,  and  his  pears  never  to  blight.  All  his  goods 
are  natural  fruit,  guaranteed  to  reproduce  similar 
sorts  from  seeds  every  time.  Diseased  trees,  he  said, 
are  the  result  of  budding,  grafting  and  other  “  Tom¬ 
my  rot.”  His  mendacity  would  make  any  intelligent 
man's  blood  boil  if  it  wasn’t  so  absurd  and  ridiculous. 
But  he  catches  lots  of  “  suckers.”  He  sold  to  two 
parties  within  half  a  mile  of  my  nursery  35  of  these 
superior  trees  at  the  nominal  price  of  $1  each.  The 
parties  who  bought  these  goods  know  better,  only 
they  can't  say  “No  ”  to  a  glib-tongued  fabricator, 
and  can’t  believe  lie  really  does  lie  until  after  the 
one-sided  contract  has  been  signed.  When  these 
frauds  come  to  our  notice  we  might  at  least  adver¬ 
tise  them,  and  perhaps  save  a  few  doljars  for  some 
who  may  be  inclined  to  be  gullible. 

Eye  Winkers. 

To  the  Amateur  Florist. 

The  season  of  the  year  has  come,  when  in  the  maga¬ 
zine 

The  double-capped  advertisements  of  florists  may  be 
seen  ; 

The  cuts  display  most  gorgeous  plants  and  strangely 
wondrous  flowers, 

To  fill  our  rooms  with  fragrance  rare,  and  climb  the 
garden  bowers. 

Each  graceful  bloomer  has  a  name  we  cannot  under¬ 
stand, 

But  think  the  spelling  indicates  it  must  be  something 
grand ; 

And  so  we  hasten  to  remit  the  very  fancy  price, 

For  plants  to  turn  our  house  and  grounds  into  a  para¬ 
dise. 

We  buy  a  dozen  garden  tools  and  formulate  a  plan 
To  grade  and  beautify  the  lawn,  employ  a  hired  man. 
The  fertilizers  straight  are  bought,  and  lots  of  other 
things  ; 

And  then  we  lay  the  dooryard  out  with  crescents, 
stars  and  rings. 

But  frequently  the  showers  fail,  the  season  is  too  dry, 
Too  wet,  too  hot,  too  cold,  too  bright,  or  some  good 
reason  why 

The  gorgeous  plants  which  were  to  yield  a  wonderful 
display, 

Have  seldom  blooms  enough  to  make  a  buttonhole 
bouquet.  i>.  A.  w. 

Old-time  husking  bees  were  held  in  the  barn  by 
the  light  of  horn  lanterns  and  the  moon.  This  light 
was  sufficient  to  enable  the  huskers  to  fill  the  bins 
and  distinguish  red  ears  from  white  ones.  Times 
have  changed.  A  “fancy  farmer”  near  New  York 
recently  gave  a  “  barn  party  ”  that  must  have  sad¬ 
dened  the  ghosts  of  our  ancestors.  A  1,000-liglit  elec¬ 
tric  plant  was  set  up  in  the  barnyard,  and  electric 
lights  inside  of  tin  cans,  pumpkin  Jack  O’lianterns 
and  other  devices,  changed  night  into  day.  Not 
much  corn  was  husked  except  the  corns  stepped  on 
during  the  dance. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  virtues  of  the  Suffolk 
as  a  farm  horse.  One  claim  is  that  the  Suffolk  is  a 
worker— not  making  any  “false  motions.”  As  an 
English  breeder  says:  “The  ultra  high,  racking, 
showy  action,  now  so  popular  with  modern  Shire- 
breds,  is  rather  guarded  against  than  cultivated 
among  the  breeders  in  Suffolk.  A  horse  weighing  a 
ton,  bending  his  knee  up  to  his  throat-latch,  and 
striking  the  granite  with  his  feet  like  a  sledge-ham¬ 
mer,  is  not  an  exhibition  the  Suffolk  farmer  has  any 
delight  in.”  “High-stepping”  is  a  good  thing  in  a 
Hackney  or  Coach  horse,  but  of  no  service  to  a  horse 
pulling  a  heavy  load.  Better  keep  a  work  team  and  a 
driving  horse  than  horses  that  must  waste  “  style  ” 
in  their  work  in  order  that  they  may  not  forget  it 
when  “  on  the  road.” 


POTATOES 

560  BUSHELS  PER  ACRE.’ 

You  can  produce  the  same  yield  if  you 
will  follow  the  advice  and  buy  the  seed  of 
the  M GILT-EDGED  FARMER.” 

“Secrets  of  Success” 

will  tell  you  how.  Write  for  full  particu¬ 
lars.  H.  II.  DEWEESE,  Piqua,Q. 
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The  Ohio  Farmer 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO, 
for  a  FREE  sample 
copy  of  the  best, 
most  practical 
and  most  val¬ 
uable  Farmer’s  paper 
published.  WRITE  NOW, 
before  vou  forget  it. 


THE  NEW 

Potato  Culture. 

By  ELBERT  S.  CARMAN. 

Editor  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Originator  of  the  Foremost  of  Potatoes— Rural  New 
Yorker  No.  2. 

This  book  gives  the  result  of  15  years’  experiment 
work  on  the  Rural  Grounds. 

How  to  increase  the  crop  without  corre¬ 
sponding-  cost  of  production.  Manures 
and  Fertilizers.  The  Soil.  Depth  of 
Planting-.  Seed.  Culture.  The  Rural 
Trench  System.  Varieties,  etc.,  etc. 

Nothing  old  and  worn-out  about  this 
hook.  It  treats  of  new  and  profitable 
methods,  in  fact  of  The  NEW  Potato  Cul¬ 
ture.  It  is  respectfully  submitted  that 
these  experiments  at  the  Rural  Grounds, 
have,  directly  and  indirectly,  thrown 
more  light  upon  the  various  problems  in¬ 
volved  in  successful  potato  culture,  than 
any  other  experiments  which  have  been 
carried  on  in  America. 

Price,  Cloth,  75  Cents;  Paper,  40  Cents. 


How  to  Propagate  over  2,000  varieties  of 
shrubs,  trees  and  herbaceous  or  soft- 
stemmed  plants :  the  process  for 
each  being'  fully  described. 

All  this  and  much  more  is  fully  told  in 

The  Nursery  Book. 

A  new  hook,  by  L.  II.  Bailey,  assisted 
by  several  of  the  most  skillful  propaga¬ 
tors  in  the  world.  In  fact,  it  is  a  care¬ 
ful  compendium  of  the  best  practice  in 
all  countries.  It  contains  107  illustra¬ 
tions,  showing  methods,  processes  and 
appliances. 

Over  300  pages.  16mo.  Price,  library 
style,  cloth,  wide  margins,  $1.  Pocket 
style,  paper,  narrow  margins,  50  cents. 

THE  RURAL  PUBLIHSING  CO., 
Times  Building,  New  York. 
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THE  “  BEST”  LIGHT. 

Mighty  few  things  are  “  best  ”  nowadays, 
but  in  the  Pittsburg  lamp  we  believe  we 
have  found  the  “  best  ”  lamp.  It  certainly 
is  the  best  lamp  we  know  anything  about. 
At  first  we  only  half  believed  the  claims  of 
the  manufacturers.  We  did  not  know  that 
any  kerosene  light  could  be  so  beautifully 
soft  and  strong— a  powerful  light  without 
glare  and  flicker, 
easy  and  delight¬ 
ful  for  tired  eyes. 
Now  we  are  con¬ 
vinced  and  hearti 
ly  indorse  all  the 
claims  so  far  test¬ 
ed.  The  lamp  it¬ 
self  is  a  thing  01 
beauty.  Here  is  a 
picture  of  perhaps 
the  handsomest  of 
the  series.  They 
are  finished  in  sil¬ 
ver,  embossed  and 
highly  ornament¬ 
al.  We  would  be 
glad  to  send  one 
to  every  home  in  the  great  Rural  family, 
and  we  have  arranged  to  furnish  our  sub¬ 
scribers  with  any  of  these  lamps  at  special 
rates.  The  silver  lamp  above  figured,  com¬ 
plete,  with  a  year’s  subscription,  for  $5.50  : 
In  brass,  ditto,  at  $4  50.  Given  also  for  two 
new  subscriptions  and  your  renewal  (three 
in  all)  accompanied  by  $7  total  for  the  sil¬ 
ver  ;  $6  for  the  brass.  Retail  prices  for 
these  lamps  are  considerably  higher.  For 
other  styles  see  special  circular,  which  will 
be  sent  on  application. 

Farmers’  Friend  Alarm  Clock. 

Here  is  one  of  our  special  bargains,  not 
only  because  it  is  so  cheap  considering  the 
quality,  but  also  because  it  Is  an  article 
that  every  house  needs.  It  will  help  a  man 
to  awaken  at  any  hour  of  the  morning 
without  lying  awake  half  the  night  worry¬ 
ing  about  It.  The  purchaser  gets  an  ac¬ 


curate  time  keeper  in  a  handsome  polished 
nickel  case  at  the  same  time  that  he  guards 
against  oversleeping.  This  clock  will  run 
nearly  two  days  with  one  winding.  Every 
clock  is  guaranteed  to  be  just  as  repre¬ 
sented.  Usual  price,  $2  50.  Our  price  with 
a  year's  subscription,  $2  90;  or  given  for 
one  new  subscription  and  $2.50. 


A  Waterproof  Coat. 

All  sensible  people  “  know  enough  to  go 
mtc  the  house  when  it  rains ;  ”  but  some 
of  us  are  unfortunate  enough  to  be  unable 
to  do  so.  When  duty  calls  us  out  into  the 
rain  there  is  nothing  to  do  but  to  go.  But 
there  is  no  sense  in  getting  wet.  For  the 
benefit  of  those  whc 
must  face  the  rain  we 
offer  an  article  that 
will  keep  them  dry 
and  good-natured  and 
suitable  for  any  work. 
We  have  selected  the 
famous  fish  brand  or 
“Slicker”  goods,  be¬ 
cause  they  are  the  best 
for  hard  wear,  each 
garment  being  war¬ 
ranted  in  every  re 
spect.  You  can  build 
iences  or  tear  them  down,  cut  wood,  go 
ishing,  or  do  any  wet  weather  work  in 
these  coats.  Price  ot  the  Slicker,  $3  (black 
or  yellow);  given  for  two  new  subscrip¬ 
tions  and  $4;  with  a  renewal  subscription 
for  £s. 50.  The  ‘  Pommel  Slicker,”  for 
horseback  riding,  $3  50  *lven  for  two  new 
lubscriotions  and  $4.50. 


j  Years  Free. 

NOW  TAKE  PICTURES 

WITH 

THE  KODAK  CAMERA. 

Anybody  can  Work  It. 

A  5-YEARS ’  SUBSCRIPTION  FREE. 

Everybody  has  heard  of  the  famous  and 
efficient  little  Kodak  Camera  with  which 
anybody  can  quickly  learn  how  to  take 
photographs  of  anything  under  the  sun  ; 
landscapes,  babies,  sweethearts,  cousins, 
uncles,  animals,  flowers,  trees,  boats  and 
birds,  etc.  We  have 
arranged  to  offer  tin 
Kodak  in  two  ways; 
as  a  premium  for  20 
new  subscriptions  at 
$2;  and  also  in  our 
list  of  premiums  for 
the  largest  clubs  to 
be  announced  later. 

Price,  $25;  or  given  for  five  subscriptions 
accompanied  1  y  $25. 

dggr  Or  to  each  purchaser  at  $25  we  will 
give  a  5  YEARS’  subscription  to  The 
Rural  New-Yorker.  .JEfl 

Descriptive  circular  of  the  Kodak  will  be 
sent  on  application.  Send  for  ic  and  learn 
whet  a  really  wonderful  little  apparatus 
thib  is. 


Farm,  School  and  Church  Bells. 

Everybody  knows  how  useful  a  good  farm 
bell  is.  It  is  worth  Its  price  to  hear  it  give 
notice  of  a  good  meal.  In  case  ot  fire  or  of  a 
visitation  from  tramps  the  neighborhood 
can  be  easily  alarmed  by  a  brisk  ringing  of 
the  bell.  We  give  a  bell  costing  $5  at  retail 
for  two  new  subscriptions  and  $5 ;  or  with 
a  three  years’  subscription  for  $5  50.  It 
weighs  50  pounds,  and  Is  17  inches  in 
diameter. 

The  No.  24  bell  weighs  150  pounds  or  225 
pounds  with  mountings.  Price,  $25;  we 
offer  for  10  subscriptions  and  $20. 

The  No.  26  weighs  220  pounds  or  325 


pounds  with  mountings.  Price,  $40;  we 
offer  it  for  15  subscriptions  and  $38. 

These  bells  are  first  class  in  every  respect. 
They  are  made  of  an  alloy  of  cast  steel  ^nd 
crystal  metal.  They  are  ot  fine,  clear  tone, 
conveying  sound  from  three  to  four  miles. 
Warranted  for  two  years.  Fifteen  public- 
spirited  men  In  any  district  or  church  so¬ 
ciety  can  form  a  club  for  The  Rural,  and 
thus  secure  a  bell  for  the  church  or  school- 
house. 


The  American  Club  Skate. 

The  chances  are  favorable  for  good  Ice  this 
winter,  and  lots  of  skating.  The  American 
Club  is  well  known  as  one  of  the  best,  has 
no  heel  screws  or  straps,  being  quickly 
fastened  tc  the  foot  by  means  of  clamps 


worked  by  the  catch  on  a  little  lever.  We 
can  furnish  any  one  desired,  but  make  a 
specialty  of  the  nickel  plated  skate,  with 
nickel-plated  steel  blade,  tempered,  and 
with  the  plates  and  clamp,  etc.,  of  crucible 
steel.  Price,  $2.50,  Given  with  one  sub¬ 
scription  and  $3  25;  or  for  two.  new  sub 
scriptions  and  $4. 


Pruning  Shears. 

Every  person  who  grows  fruit  wants  a 
pair  of  these  shears.  You  can  go  to  the 
store  and  pay  $1  for  a  pair  or  you  can  get 
your  neighbor  to  take  The  Rural,  and 


thus  get  a  pair  for  nothing  These  shears 
are,  like  The  Rural- “  all  right !  ”  Price, 
?L  postpaid.  With  a  renewal  subscription 
for  $2  25.  Given  to  any  present  subscriber 
for  a  new  name  and  $2. 


FRENCH  ACHROMATIC  TELESCOPE. 

Few  things  are  more  interesting  or  useful  in  both 
leisure  and  busy  moments  in  the  country  than  a 
good  Telescope,  or  harder  to  find.  We  believe  that 
we  have  in  this  a  thoroughly  good  Telescope  that 
we  can  offer  to  our  subscribers  in  confidence  that  it 
will  give  satisfaction.  When  extended  it  is  over  16 
inches,  and  when  closed  6  1-2  inches  in  length.  On 
a  clear  day  you  can  distinctly  see  the  time  on  a 
tower  clock  three  miles  away.  The  moons  of  Jupi¬ 
ter  can  be  seen  with  it.  The  Telescope  tubes  are 
made  from  heavy  polished  brass  ;  the  body  is  cov¬ 
ered  with  morocco,  making  a  thoroughly  substan¬ 
tial  instrument.  It  is  achromatic  ;  that  is,  does 
not  blur  the  vision  by  a  confusion  of  colors.  Retail 
price,  $4.50.  Price  to  our  subscribers,  sent  prepaid, 
$3.00.  Given  to  any  present  subscriber  for  two  new 
subscriptions  and  $4.00.  Or,  for  $3.50  we  will  send 
the  telescope,  and  extend  your  own  subscription  for 
one  year.  We  test  each  one  before  sending  it  out. 
The  user  must  remember  that  the  tubes  should  he 
pulled  out  full  length,  and  the  adjustment  to  the  eye 
made  only  with  the  section  nearest  the  eye  piece, 
moving  it  out  and  in  as  necessary. 


We  were  disappointed  in  the  results  produced  by  the  $1.00  camera  offered  some  time 
ago,  so  we  take  special  pride  in  offering  the  much  better  “STUDENT”  Camera,  which 
includes  all  the  necessary  apparatus,  chemicals,  etc.,  and  also  a  folding  tripod, 
carrying  satchel  and  shoulder  strap.  For  the  price  it  is  the  simplest,  strongest,  lightest, 
most  compact,  easiest  of  comprehension,  readiest  in  manipulation  and  cheapest  complete 
outfit  that  we  have  ever  seen.  Price,  $2  00,  expressage  prepaid,  if  45  cents  additional  ir: 
sent.  Or  with  a  year’s  subscription  for  $3.00 ;  either  a  new  subscription  may  be  sent,  or 
your  own  will  be  continued  for  a  year  from  the  time  paid  for. 


One  Year’s  Subscription,  $2.00  }  Together  for  omy 
One  Fine  Pocket  Knife,  $1.00  S  $2.25. 


No.  085. — Brass- lined, 

German  Silver  Bolster, 

3uck  Handle ;  made  of 
Fine  Razor  Steel.  The 
Best  T  wo-lllade 
Knife  offered  by  its 
makers.  Just 
the  knife  for  a 
Farmer  or 
Stockman. 

Price  of  knife 
alone,  prepaid, 

$1.  With  one 
year's  subscrip¬ 
tion  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker  only  $2.25.  if  your  subscription  Is  already  paid  for 
1892,  the  paper  may  be  sent  to  »  new  name. 


i. 


3  Years*  Subscription  Free. 

a  Three  Tears’  Subscription  ana  a  Serviceable  Fruit  Drier  for  the  price  of  the  <atter. 

The  U.  S.  Cook  Stove  Fruit  Drier  or  Evaporator. 


Thoroughly  Tested  and  Approved.  Latest,  Cheapest, 
Best.  A  Veritable  Little  Bread-Winner.  Weight,  25 
Pounds.  Can  be  used  on  any  kind  of  Stove.  Dimen¬ 
sions  :  Base :  22x16  inches ;  Height,  26  inches.  Eight 
Galvanized  Wire- Cloth  Trays,  containing  12  square 
feet  of  tray  surface.  No  Extra  Fire.  Always  ready 
for  use.  Its  capacity  is  ample  for  domestic  use.  Up  to 
two  bushels  of  fresh  fruit  per  day.  Price  oi  the  Drier 
alone,  $7.  Price  to  our  subscribers,  together  with  a 
three  years’  subscription,  $7 ;  this  will  pay  your  sub¬ 
scription  for  three  years  from  date  of  expiration  of 
time  already  paid  for.  Or  we  will  give  it  free  to  any 
present  subscriber  who  will  send  us  four  new  subscrip¬ 
tions  and  $8. 


IMPROVED  FOUNTAIN  GOLD  PEN. 


This  is  an  excellent  fountain  pen,  durable,  simple,  perfect.  Never  used  a  fountain 
pen  ?  Then  yon  have  lost  a  good  many  days  hnnting  for  “  something  to  write  with,” 
and  dipping  your  pen  into  the  ink  after  you  found  it.  This  is  a  gold  pen,  and  will  last  a 
lifetime.  The  holder  Is  of  vulcanized  rubber,  and  is  fitted  with  the  finest  quality  of 
diamond- pointed  gold  shading  pen.  It  has  no  springs  or  valves  or  other  delicate  parts  to 
get  out  of  order.  All  you  have  to  do  ir  to  fill  It  and  use  it.  Price,  $2  50,  by  mail  postpaid. 
With  a  renewal  subscription  for  33.50.  Given  for  two  new  subscriptions  and  $4. 


January  9 


The  most  Extensive 
Pure  Bred 


LIVE  STOCK 


For  MAPLE,  SORGHUM,  CIDER,  and  FRUIT  JELLIES. 

Corrugated  Pan  over  Firebox,  doubling  boiling  capacity,  i 


“  And  so  you  were  ruined  by  fast 
horses?”  “No;  by  slow  ones.” — Life. 

Sly  Dog. — He:  “I  never  can  understand 
yoti,  but  I  suppose  that’s  natural.”  She  : 
“  Why?  ”  He  :  “  Well,  I  suppose  it’s  im¬ 
possible  for  a  pretty  girl  to  be  plain.” — 
New  York  Press. 

That  Was  Why. — “Mr.  Piggery,  of 
Chicago,  isn’t  a  physician,  is  he,  Dukane?” 
“  Oh,  no.”  “  Then  why  do  you  address 
him  as  ‘  Doctor’  ?”  “  He  cures  hams.” — 

Pittsburg  Chronicle. 

Breaking  it  Gently.— Little  Boy  : 
“  Mamma,  the  cat  has  eaten  that  seed  I 
gave  to  the  canary  this  morning.” 
Mamma  :  “  Cats  don’t  eat  bird  seed. 

You  must  be  mistaken.”  Little  Boy  : 

No  ma’am.  It  was  in  the  bird.” — Good 
News. 

A  Lucid  Interval.  (Things  one  would 
rather  have  expressed  differently). — 
Doctor  :  “  How  is  the  patient  this  morn¬ 
ing  ?  ”  Nurse  :  “  Well,  he  has  been  wand¬ 
ering  a  good  deal  in  his  mind.  Early 
this  morning  I  heard  him  say,  ‘  What  an 
old  woman  that  doctor  is  !  ’ — and  I  think 
that  was  about  the  last  really  rational 
remark  he  made.” — London  Punch. 

Parasites  and  Cannibals. — “  Can  any 
one  in  the  class  give  a  definition  of  the 
word  ‘  parasite  ?  ’  ”  asked  the  teacher. 
There  was  no  response  and  she  proceeded 
to  define  it  herself.  “  A  parasite  is  a 
creature  that  lives  on  its  fellow-creatures. 
Now,  remember,  children;  what  is  a  para¬ 
site  ?  ”  And  a  little  boy  with  a  thought¬ 
ful,  Emersonian  cast  of  countenance 
stood  up  and  said  :  “A  parasite  is  a  can¬ 
nibal.” — Chicago  Tribune. 


I  Small  interchangeable  syrup  I 
-.'i'T  uv«ul  I  pans  (connected  by  siphons) 

easily  handled  for  |  cleansing  and  storing,  and  a  Perfect 
Automatic  Regulator.  The  Champion  is  ns  great  an 
improvement  over  the  Cook  Pan  as  the  latter  was  over  the  old  i 
kettle,  hang  on  a  fence  rail.  Catalogues  mailed  free  on  applicaO 

i.  CO.,  Rutland,  Vt.,  and  Hudson,  Ohi 


A  SOLID  STEEL  FENCE 


OUT  OF  SIGHT! 

What? 

ZjPWCC.oogei.oo 


MADE  OF  LArMIVUt-U  IYILIML. 

t»r  RESIDENCES,  CHURCHES,  CEMETERIES,  FARMS  GARDENS,  Gates,  Arbors,  Window  Guards,  Trellises, 

Write  for  Illustrated  Catalogue.  No.  IO.  CENTRAL  EXPANDED  METAL  CO. 

Hardware  Men  keep  it.  Give  name  of  this  paper.  116  Water  St.,  Pittsburgh,  I*a. 


/  A'  >^\  Read  this.  It  Interests  You. 

/  JZ  \  1  pat.  Springsteen  Bit  $1 .50 

f  /W.  Mm _ i.  1  sup.  16x24  picture  SIINOI,  2.6o 

\JLJj  1  year’s  subscription  -  -  l.uo 

Send  S  l  and  24c.  stamps  for  postage  to  $5.00 
AMERICAN  HORSE  MONTHLY  CO., 
Write  for  sample  copy  free.)  DETROIT,  JIICH. 


ASPINWALL’ 


PLANTS 

Corn,  @ 


DISTRIBUTES 
FERTILIZERS. 

Absolutely  Guaranteed. 

Illustrated  Circular  sent  Free. 
( Mention  this  paper.) 

ASPINWALL  MFG.  CO.,  Three  Rivers,  Mich. 


RAPID 


Just  Drive  ’Em  In  and  CLINCH  ’Em. 


The  Quiekest,  Strongest  and  Cheapest  way  to  mend 
your  harness  or  any  strap. 

Every  one  who  owns  a  HORSE  NEEDS  a  box. 
Only  Cost  25c  for  One  Gross> 

For  Bale  by  Grooery  and  Hardware  Stores  or  send  to 

BUFFALO  SPECIALTY  MFG.  CO./ 

PATENTEES  AND  MANUFACTURERS.  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


you  name  The  K.  N.-T.  to  our  advertisers  you 
may  be  pretty  sure  of  prompt  replies  and  right 
treatment. 


BIND  YOUR 
PAPERS 


FRENCH  ^PERCHERON 

..COACH  HORSES 


and  ninny  other  things  can  be 
PLANTED  IN  WINTER 

where  the  climate  will  permit.  Our 
immense  storage  houses  are  filled 
with  the  choicest  Fruit  and  Or. 
>A  iiaiiientul  Trees,  Shrubs, 

I W  Roses,  Grapes.  <vc.,  includ- 
,al  ingmany NOVELTIES. We 
pack  in  such  a  manner  that 


A  Handy  Binder  that  will  hold 
compactly  and  conveniently  fifty- 
two  numbers  of  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  will  be  sent  by  mail  on 
receipt  of  75  cents. 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO. 

Times  Building,  New  York. 


200  STALLIONS  AND  MARES 

Largely  from  TONGLEUR7513 
(11596)  winner  of  40  Prizes  and  Gold 
Medals  with  his  eet  in  1891 
Visitors  welcome.  Correspondence  solicited. 

JOHN.  W  AKIN.  SGIPIO.  H  L 


More  Stallions  imported  in  ’91  thanB 
any  other  firm  More.Government^H 
Prize  winners  than  any  two  firms. 

100  Prizes  at  four  leading  Americaft^llrfrgt 

Fairs-  Bead  for  Illustrated  catalogue.,  £pjp^8Igg 
In  writing  mansion  this  paper. 


goods  can  be  transported  in 
mm  the  coldest  weather  without  in- 
||||VLV  jury.  New  I llugtratcd  and 
llH»ir  ■  »  PrwcriiM  ivc  priced  General 
■■  CATALOGUE,  containing  in- 

formation  indiMiiensnble  to 
planters— the  most  complete  published— FREE. 

ELLWANGER  &  BARRY, 

MOUNT  HOPE  NURSERIES,  ROCHESTER,  N.  I. 


PRAY  m  FRUIT  TREES!  VINES 


ER.  HA RDV, Abingdon, Ill., Tanner  of  Galloway 
•  and  Angus  Hides.  Galloway  Cattle  for  Sale. 
Maker  of  Robes,  Coats,  Rugs,  Caps.  Glove*,  Mittens, 
Collars  etc.,  always  on  hand.  Send  for  Circular. 


Wormy  Fruit  and  Leaf  Blight  of  Apples,  Pears,  Cherries,  CYPCI  CIHD  SPRAYING 
Grape  and  Potato  Rot,  Plum  Curcufia  prevented  by  using  LaUlLuIUii  OUTFITS. 
PERFECT  FRUIT  ALWAYS  SELLS  AT  COOD  PRICES.  Catalogue  show, 
mg  all  injurious  insects  to  Fruits  mailed  free.  Large  stork  of  Fruit  Trees,  Vines, 
and  Berry  Plants  at  Bottom  Prices.  Address  WOOL.  STAHL,  Quincy,  Ills. 


'  ERIE.  BA. 


Memory 

Training 


$1.00 

POSTPAID. 


Bright,  New, 

Clean  and  Fresh 
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Upon  receipt  of  8c.  in  stamps  I  will  ’ 
mail  IO  different  I*kgs.  (my  selection) 
of  my  choice  Northern  GrownFii  rm 


This  may  be  said  of  the  series  of  Annals  of  Horti¬ 
culture,  by  L.  H.  BAILEY,  the  third  volume  of  which 
is  now  in  press,  and  which  may  be  expected  in  Febru¬ 
ary.  Each  year’s  experience  makes  the  succeeding 
volume  a  better  one.  The 


Young 


LIVE  STOCK  AND  DAIRY. 

A  Rub  at  the  Scrub . 

Beef  Type  and  Milk  Type . 

Duroc-Jersey  Swine . 

Forkfuls  of  Facts . 

What  Shall  a  Horse  Stand  On  ? . 

The  Best  Poultry-house  Floor . 

HORTICULTURAL 

The  Green  Mountain-Winchell  Grape  — 
Wood  Ashes  and  Peach  Trees  Once  More 

Worden’s  Seckel  Pear . 

Something  About  the  Idaho  Pear . 

Epilobium  Angustifollum . 

The  Keiffer  Pear  Business . 

FARM  TOPICS 

The  St.  John  Valley  In  Maine . 

Stacking  Hay  by  Horse  Power . 

Growth  and  Uses  of  Rape . 

The  Barrel-cart  a  Fertilizer . 

“Going  Against  Science  ’’ . 

Let  Farmers  Run  Their  Own  Roads . 

No  Fun  In  Corn  Farming . 

A  Student  in  Cotton  and  Peanut  Culture. 

Cutting  Clover  Hay . 

Notes  from  the  Rural  Grounds . 

The  Cost  of  Home-Made  Stable  Manure. 

WOMAN  AND  THE  HOME. 

Advance!  Is  The  Word . 

Chairs  and  How  to  Sit  In  Them . 

A  Well-rounded  Education . 

Condensed  or  Intensive  Housekeeping. . . 

Cakes,  Cookies  and  Dusters . 

A  Cause  of  Discontent . 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Cider  Vinegar . 

Plastering  and  Fire  Brick . 

Direct  Issuance  of  Money . 

Convict  Labor  and  European  Roads . . 

What  Others  Say . 

Editorial . 

Brevities . 

Business  Bits . 

Publisher’s  Desk . 

Agricultural  News . 

Crop  and  Market  Notes . 

Markets . 

Roguine . 

Eye  Winkers . 

Premiums . 

Shear  Nonsense . 


PROSPECTUS  FREE. 


am  the  largest  grower  of  Farm  Seeds  In 
(menea— I  make  this  my  specialty.  Cultivate 
5.000  Acres.  Wonderful  Wheat, 
Oats,  Bar  ley.  Potato  A:  Grass  Sorts 
JNO  moro  hard  times  if  you  plant  them.  I 
bend  5c.  for  fine  Seed  Catalog  with  A 
k  ro'’31  eo'ored  plates,  or  Catalog  and  t? 

IO  Dkg*.  Farm  Seeds,  13c.  aNJ 


THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO. 
Times  Building,  New  York. 


LIST  OF  INTRODUCTIONS  FOR 
EACH  YEAR 

is  alone  worth  many  times  the  cost  of  each  volume, 
and  is  a  unique  venture  in  American  horticulture. 
It  puts  on  record  every  novelty  of  fruit,  flower, 
vegetable  and  tree  of  the  year.  All  the  tools  of  the 
yeah  are  described  and  Illustrated,  whether  for  use 
In  orchard,  garden  or  greenhouse.  It  gives  a  directory 
of  all  Important  horticultural  societies.  This  directory 
Is  invaluable  to  tradesmen. 


AGENTS  WANTED  ON  SALARY 

or  cominlsion.  to  handle  the  new  Patent  Chemical 
Ink  Erasing  Pencil.  The  quickest  and  greatest  sel¬ 
ling  novelty  ever  produced.  Erases  ink  thoroughly 
In  two  seconds.  No  abrasion  of  paper.  Works  like 
magic.  2(0  to  500  per  cent  profit.  One  Agent’s  sales 
amounted  to  $620  in  six  days.  Another  $82  in  two 
hours.  Previous  experience  not  necessary.  For  terms 
and  full  particulars,  address.  The  Monroe  ^Eraser 
Mf’g  Co..  La  Crosse  Wls.,  X  175. 


EVERY  ADVANCE  IN  AMERICAN 
HORTICULTURE 

for  each  year  is  chronicled.  The  volumes  are  a 
storehouse  of  information  io  every  one  who  grows 
flowers,  fruits,  vegetables  or  trees.  It  describes  the 
new  insect  and  fungous  depredations.  The  obituaries 
of  the  year  are  included. 

The  volume  for  1891  will  contain  a 


CANADA 
UN LEACHED 
HARD-WOOD 


PIANOS. 

UNEQUALLED  IN 

Tone,  Touch,  Workmanship  and  Durability 

Baltimore,  22  and  24  East  Baltimore  Street, 

New  York,  148  5th  A ve.;  Washington,  817  Market  Space. 


CENSUS  OF  NATIVE  CULTIVATED 
PLANTS, 

being  a  carefully  annotated  and  dated  list  of  all  the 
plants  in  cultivation  of  American  origin,  Including 
hundreds  of  entries.  This  is  one  of  the  boldest 
pieces  of  work  yet  attempted  in  American  horticul¬ 
ture.  The  volume  for  1891  will  also  contain  a  history 
and  statistical  record  of  the  farmers’  institute 
movement  In  the  United  States  and  Canada. 


Nature’s  Own  Fertilizer, 


Send  for  Sample,  Prices,  Pamphlet  and  Guaranteed 
Analysis  to  THE  FOREST  CITY  WOOD  ASH 

CO..  London,  Ont.,  Canada.  Our  Office  at  South 
Sudbury,  Mass.,  Is  closed  till  February  1. 


\\T  A  ’KTT'TJTi  two  cars  of  Uowen  or  very 
vV  A  i \  1  JlU\J  nice  Clover  Mixed  Hay. 
Address  R.  K.  MAKEPEACE,  West  Brookfield,  Muss. 


DOUBLE 

Breech-Loader 

$7.99. 


THE  WORK  OF  THE  EXPERIMENT 
STATIONS 

Is  discussed  and  Indexed. 

No  one  can  be  abreast  the  times  without  this  series. 
Annals  for  1891,  neatly  bound  in  cloth.  81.00  ;  in 
paper,  00  cents.  Annals  for  1889  and  1890  at  the  same 
price. 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO., 
Times  Building-,  New  York. 


.All  kinds  cheaper 
|thau  elsewhere.  Be¬ 
fore  you  buy,  send 
stamp  for  illustrated 
iCatalogue  to  The 
|  Bowel  I A  Clement  Co. 

Main  Streep 


RIFLES  S2.oo 


W  ANTED— From  two  to  15  barrels  Rural  New- 
Yorker  No.  2  Seed  Potatoes— lowest  cash  price. 
Address  THOMAS  H.  HASTINGS, 

Hastings,  St.  John’s  Co.,  Fla.,  J.  St.  A.  &  H.  R.  Ry. 


PISTOLS  75c 


WATCHES,  BicYclEs.Ac.  Cincinnati.Ohio. 


Ilf  II  I  ■  OF  ^Attractive style*.  Extreme. 
li/AI  I  KAMhKiWw;"W.  IDO  samples 
IlnLL  I  HI  L.  I  I  sent  for  Sets.  Prices  5c.  to 

dOc.aroll.  A.L.DI  AMENT  &  CO. ,1206  Market  St.Phlla.P*. 


1IVE  two-cent  stamps  will  get  you  a  sample  of  Ar 
thur’s  Home  Magazine,  Phila.,  Pa.  Agents  wanted. 


A  Promising  New  Pear. 

On  December  14,  a  box  containing-  three  pears  was 
received  from  Ellwanger  &  Barry,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

The  three,  one  of  which  is  illustrated  at  Fig.  13,  half 
section,  and  at  Fig.  14,  entire,  weighed  exactly  two 
pounds,  or  over  10  ounces  each.  The  shape,  as  may  be 
t»een,  is  between  that  of  the  Anjou  and  Clairgeau,  with 
a  neck  rather  more  marked  than  that  of  either.  The 
skin  is  much  the  color  of  the  Anjou,  inclined  more  to  a 
golden,  and  less  to  a  greenish  yellow.  The  dots  are 
crimson  and  so  numerous  and  large  on  the  sunny  side 
as  to  give  it  a  crimson  shade. 

The  stalk  varies  from  slender  to  short  and  fleshy, 
from  a  half  to  an  inch  in  length,  obliquely  set  in  a 
small,  irregular  basin.  The  flesh  is  buttery,  melting, 
juicy,  but  less  sprightly  and  rather  firmer  and  more 
granular  than  that  of  Anjou,  though  less  so  than  that 
of  Clairgeau. 

Ten  days  after  the  above  notes  were  made,  we  re¬ 
ceived  the  following  . 

characteristically  con- 
servative  letter  from 
'the  originators,  in  re- 
ply  to  our  questions  : 

“The  seedling  pear  >■'*/. 

which  we  sent  you  re-  Kfc" 

sembles  Anjou  in  K;-  •  ftmm Hp*’ •  • 

shape,  size,  appearance 
and  flavor,  and  has,  to  l 

some  extent,  the  high  *  .'£'3SlaL  L-. 

color  of  Clairgeau;  in  £ 

fact,  it  appears  to  be  a 

cross  between  these  K'  .  /  ,-bEa 

two  varieties.  T  h  e  p  %  *  t  *  JH**' 

texture  of  the  flesh  is  k  . » 

not  quite  so  fine  as  Mr  :  •flj’fe 

that  of  the  Anjou,  and  •“fH g 

the  quality  perhaps  is  *r/- 

not  quite  equal  to  that  •  t%’-  3^ 

variety,  but  the  flesh  §r-  '  rvm 

being  more  firm,  the  l  *  /"',M 

fruit  is  less  liable  to  in-  g  C  'V 

jury  from  rough  hand-  tjr  .  • 

ling.  The  tree  is  a  ¥ 

vigorous  grower.  The 
seedling  seems  to  pos-  \ 

sess  admirable  quali-  V 

ties  as  a  market  fruit.  AC  ,  ' 

and  we  think  there  is  ,  / 

a  place  for  it.  Among  " 

recently  introduced 

sorts  we  have  not  a  New  Pear.  Half  Section. 

found  any  which  is  so 

promising.  We  have  not  yet  decided  on  a  name. 

December  24,  1891.  ellwanger  a  barry.” 

Hardiness  Depends. 

Is  there  a  hardy  blackberry  ?  Nothing  is  hardy  if 
planted  in  the  wrong  soil  with  a  wrong  exposure  and 
treated  with  wrong  culture,  not  even  a  .Post  Oak. 

Some  things,  like  Mahonia  and  pear  trees,  are  more 
likely  to  be  damaged  by  the  winter’s  sun  than  by 
frost.  Very  rich  soils  will  soon  spoil  the  finest  sorts  of 
cherries.  As  for  blackberries,  the  Snyder  and  Agawam 
are  hardy  in  mellow  soil  when  left  to  fill  up  the  ground 
and  shift  for  themselves.  Don’t  cultivate  blackberries 
too  much.  Cut  back  the  canes ;  and  look  out  about 
manure.  Let  the  leaves  that  fall  stay  where  they  rest. 
Blackberries  are  wild  children  ;  you  cannot  tame  them. 

Neither  a  Snyder  nor  an  Agawam  cane  has  ever  been 
killed  back  in  my  place  ;  and  both  kinds  bear  superbly. 

Erie  is  not  always  sure,  and  Kittatinny  illustrates  the 
sorts  that  are  half  hardy,  but  I  believe  I  could  make 
Snyder  die  in  any  winter.  Unsuitable  location,  soil, 
exposure  or  treatment  is  injurious  or  destructive  to  any 
plant,  however  hardy,  and  thousands  attribute  to  the 
plants  faults  due  to  unskillful  handling,  e.  p.  powell. 


Raspberry  and  Blackberry  Pinching 

WHEN  TO  USE  FINGERS  AS  PRUNING  KNIVES. 

When  and  What  to  Pinch. 

THE  QUESTIONS  : 

1.  Do  you  practice  pinching  the  ends  of  the  young  canes  of  the  red 
raspberry  In  summer?  If  not,  why  not  ? 

2.  At  what  height  do  you  prefer  to  pinch  the  young  canes  of  the  black 
raspberry  ?  At  what  height  those  of  the  blackberry  ?  Why  do  you 
prefer  these  heights  ? 

3.  Do  you  practice  pinching  the  laterals  that  develop  from  the  young 
cane  after  It  has  been  pinched?  If  so,  at  what  length  ?  If  not,  why  not? 

4.  Do  you  cut  back  these  branches  any  In  the  fall  or  spring?  If  so, 
what  Is  your  object  in  so  doing  ? 

5.  Do  you  practice  cutting  back  the  branches  of  the  blackberry  In 
the  fall  or  spring  ?  If  so,  why  ? 

J.  H.  Hale’s  New  England  Practice. 

1.  Yes.  I  always  pinch  them  back  as  fast  as  they 
attain  the  proper  height — usually  18  inches  to  two  feet. 
2.  The  black-cap  raspberry  when  from  12  to  15  inches, 
the  proper  height  depending  somewhat  upon  the 


weakening  process,  and  if  blackberries  or  raspberries 
are  pruned  in  the  fall  or  early  winter,  l  have  always 
found  them  more  likely  to  be  injured  by  the  cold 
of  winter  than  plants  left  untrimmed  till  early  spring, 
when  I  cut  out  all  crowding  branches  and  shorten  in 
those  that  are  left  to  within  eight  or  ten  inches  of  the 
main  cane.  The  reasons  for  thus  shortening  the 
laterals  are  two :  I  grow  all  raspberries  and  black¬ 
berries  without  the  aid  of  stakes  or  trellises  and  if  not 
headed  low,  it’s  not  easy  to  work  among  them  when 
loaded  with  fruit.  Again,  with  thorough  culture  and 
liberal  manuring,  the  plants  will  set  more  fruit  than 
can  be  brought  to  a  high  state  of  perfection,  if  all  the 
laterals  are  allowed  to  remain  at  full  length. 

5.  Blackberries  are  treated  in  the  same  manner  as 
raspberries,  and  for  like  reasons,  but  especially  to 
prevent  overbearing.  Most  varieties  are  inclined  to 
set  two  to  three  times  as  much  fruit  as  they  can  per¬ 
fect,  and  I  have  noted  a  great  improvement  in  the  size 

and  quality  of  the  fruit 
where  part  of  the 
bloom  was  cut  off 
without  shortening  the 

'AsA  canes  or  laterals. 
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variety  and  the  soil  where  it  is  growing  ;  the  black¬ 
berry  at  two  to  2%  feet,  according  to  the  variety.  T 
prefer  the  low  heading  of  the  black-caps  because  as 
soon  as  pinched  back,  they  throw  out  a  great  number 
of  lateral  canes,  and  if  allowed  to  grow  much  higher, 
too  much  bearing  wood  is  produced.  Again,  the  new, 
rapid-growing  canes  of  the  black-cap  are  very  tender, 
and  if  not  kept  down  they  are  liable  to  become  top- 
heavy  and  get  broken  off,  if  heavy  winds  come  during 
the  growing  season.  I  pinch  blackberries  at  a  greater 
height,  because  the  wood  is  not  so  tender,  and  they  do 
not,  as  a  rule,  branch  so  near  the  ground  as  the  black¬ 
caps. 

3.  After  considerable  experience  in  the  matter,  I  do 
not  think  it  advisable,  in  New  England  at  least,  to 
pinch  back  any  of  the  lateral  canes  that  develop  after 
the  main  cane  has  been  checked  in  its  growth  ;  for  if 
these  laterals  are  headed  in  they  in  turn  develop 
laterals,  which  hardly  have  time  to  mature  before  the 
heavy  frosts  of  autumn,  and  there  is  likely  to  be  con¬ 
siderable  winter-killing. 

4.  I  do  not  like  to  cut  back  the  laterals  or  do  any 
trimming  in  the  fall,  preferring  to  leave  all  but  the 
summer  pinching  till  early  spring.  The  pruning  of 
any  tree  or  plant  appears  to  me  to  be  somewhat  of  a 
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A  New  Pear.  Fig.  14.  its  own  against  the 

winds.  If  pinched  much 
higher,  it  would  be  top-heavy  and  therefore  break 
down  before  the  first  strong  wind.  Blackberries  I  do 
not  pinch  at  all  for  the  same  reasons  on  account  of 
which  I  don’t  pinch  red  raspberries. 

3.  No ;  because  there  is  already  an  abundance  of 
buds  for  fruiting — all  the  plants  can  carry  to  perfection. 
F’oor  fruit  doesn’t  sell  itself  in  open  market. 

4  and  5.  Yes;  because,  first,  I  get  better  fruit,  and, 
second,  it  would  be  impossible  to  cultivate  the  plants 
or  gather  the  fruit  without  destroying  the  plantation 
if  I  failed  to  do  so.  6.  s.  butler. 

Pinching  Makes  too  Many  Young  Shoots. 

1.  I  have  not  for  a  number  of  years  practiced  pinch¬ 
ing  the  young  red  raspberry  canes  here,  in  Lucas 
County,  Ohio,  because  by  so  doing  too  many  young 
shoots  and  leaves  were  produced  among  the  ripening 
fruit  of  the  same  season,  thus  rendering  the  berries 
liable  to  be  soft  and  making  it  difficult  to  pick  them. 
I  have  also  found  that  I  can  secure  enough  bearing 
wood  without  pinching  back,  by  allowing  about  one 
cane  to  grow  every  10  to  12  inches  in  the  row,  and 
leaving  them  about  three  feet  in  length  when  pruning 
just  as  the  buds  are  starting. 

2.  We  pinch  the  young  shoots  of  black  raspberries 
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when  from  16  to  24  inches  in  height,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  variety  and  the  strength  of  the  canes. 
The  Gregg  should  he  pinched  rather  lower  than  some 
other  kinds.  The  first  year  after  planting  we  pinch 
lower,  say  10  or  12  inches.  Blackberry  canes  we  pinch 
when  about  2%  feet  high.  If  allowed  to  grow  too 
high,  they  are  more  apt  to  be  blown  over  by  the  wind, 
and  it  is  more  difficult  for  pickers  (especially  the 
younger  ones)  to  gather  the  crop. 

3.  I  never  pinch  the  side  branches  that  develop  after 
the  main  stalks  have  been  pinched  off,  as  doing  so 
is  apt  to  cause  a  multitude  of  small  shoots  that  are 
not  wanted  for  fruiting  and  are  not  sure  of  ripening 
before  winter. 

4.  We  cut  back  these  laterals  in  spring  just  as  the 
buds  are  starting,  leaving  them  from  6  to  15  inches 
in  length,  according  to  circumstances.  We  do  not 
pinch  earlier,  as  the  canes  are  liable  to  dry  out  or 
freeze  back  if  the  pithy  branches  are  exposed,  by  cut¬ 
ting,  to  the  wind  and  frost  earlier  in  the  season. 

5.  We  prune  our  blackberries  the  same  way  as  black 
raspberries,  and  at  the  same  time,  except  that  the 
main  stalks  are  left  longer,  and  the  laterals  shorter. 
Some  good  cultivators  have  discontinued  pinching 
blackberries,  but  I  find  that  on  my  soil  the  canes,  if 
not  pinched,  grow  too  high,  and  are  badly  blown 
down  On  thinner,  heavier  soil,  this  objection  would 
probably  not  be  equally  forcible,  w.  w.  FARNSWORTH. 

Pinched  Raspberries  are  Pinched  by  Disease. 

I  do  not  pinch  the  young  canes  of  black  raspberries 
at  all,  because  experience  has  taught  me  that  when 
the  young  canes  are  top¬ 
ped  anthracnose  is  much 
worse  than  when  they  are 
allowed  to  grow  up,  bend 
over  and  root  as  soon  as 
possible.  This,  however, 
is  a  very  slovenly  way  of 
raising  raspberries,  as  at 
least  one  necessary  cultiva¬ 
tion  must  be  dispensed 
with  ;  but  it  is  the  best  I 
can  do  until  I  am  assisted 
by  some  fungicide.  I  in¬ 
tend  to  spray  with  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  copperas  next 
spring  ;  but  do  not  expect 
to  materially  benefit  next 
year’s  crop,  as  the  disease 
shows  plainly  before 
autumn  frosts.  I  side  up, 
thin  out,  head  back,  and 
take  out  the  old  canes  in 
the  spring. 

Blackberries  I  pinch 
when  the  young  canes 
reach  the  height  of  two  or 
three  feet,  to  make  the 
canes-  stocky  and  self-sup¬ 
porting. 

If  they  were  not  thus 
checked  the  winds,  snows, 
and  sleets  would  make  a 
tangled  mess  that  would 
defy  the  cultivator  the  next  spring.  It  is  also  important 
that  the  growing  canes  be  thinned,  as  of  course  the 
thicker  they  are  left,  the  less  stocky  the  growth  the 
smaller  the  berries,  and  also  the  more  danger  of  their 
shriveling  and  burning  in  a  drought.  This  difficulty 
may  be  prevented  in  a  measure  by  constant  cultiva¬ 
tion  through  the  growing  season,  and  almost  entirely 
avoided  by  planting  shade  trees.  I  am  using  the  cat- 
alpa  for  this  purpose  and  also  with  the  view  of  prevent¬ 
ing  sunstroke  among  the  pickers.  A  blackberry  patch 
is  a  very  hot  place  when  the  mercury  is  high  up  among 
the  nineties. 

I  do  not  practice  a  second  shortening  except  as  the 
bushes  trespass  on  the  path  left  for  the  horse  and 
pickers,  because  if  the  canes  are  thin  enough,  there 
will  be  roots  and  stems  enough  to  develop  all  of  the 
berries.  One  cannot  tell  just  how  rnanj'  canes  to  leave 
unless  he  can  foretell  the  weather ;  but  it  is  better 
that  they  should  be  too  thin  than  too  thick.  Snyders 
well  managed  here  in  Sangamon  County,  Ill.,  should 
yield  5,000  quarts  to  the  acre.  benjamin  buckman. 

Suitable  Practice  for  Western  New  York. 

1.  Here  in  Ontario  County  I  pinch  back  the  first 
year’s  growth  of  red  raspberry  canes  when  2  %  to  three 
feet  high  ;  otherwise  they  make  a  heavy  top  that  will 
not  be  supported  by  the  canes.  They  will  then  grow 
sufficiently  stocky  without  pinching.  2.  When  about 
2 14  feet  high  the  bush  will  then  get  its  size  in  width 
rather  than  height,  and  not  be  so  much  affected  by 
winds.  I  do  not  pinch  any  blackberry,  except  the 
Snyder.  The  Taylor,  Agawam,  etc.,  grow  branching 
and  stocky  without  pinching.  The  Snyder  should  not 
be  pinched  lower  than  three  feet,  for,  being  a  strong 
grower,  it  is  liable  to  renew  its  upward  growth.  3.  1 
do  not  pinch  the  branches  of  anything  ;  too  much  in 


that  line  multiplies  branches  at  the  expense  of 
strength.  4.  I  prune  excessive  growth  just  before 
picking,  to  facilitate  that  work.  5.  See  answer  to 
No.  4.  R.  JOHNSTON. 

Dow  Pinching  Increases  Fruiting  Surface. 

1.  Yes;  in  early  summer,  but  not  so  thoroughly  as 
in  case  of  the  blackberries  and  black  raspberries.  2.  I 
prefer  pinching  new  raspberry  and  blackberry  canes 
when  10  or  12  inches  high.  Before  this  season  I  used 
to  pinch  them  when  18  or  20  inches.  I  prefer  low 
pinching  because  it  greatly  increases  the  fruiting  sur¬ 
face,  gives  lower  bushes,  which  are  not  so  easily  in¬ 
jured  by  storms,  and  smaller  canes  which  are  less 
liable  to  break  while  they  are  being  laid  down  for 
winter  protection.  3.  As  a  rule,  no  ;  because  “  every¬ 
body  ”  says  it  will  stimulate  new  growth  which  would 
not  mature  sufficiently  to  stand  a  winter  here  in 
Monroe  County,  YVis.  I  have,  however,  contrary  to 
this  idea,  experimented  on  several  rows  of  blackberries 
this  season,  having  nipped  off  all  laterals,  and  the  re¬ 
sult  was  a  fine  growth  of  close-budded,  well  matured, 
second  laterals — in  fact,  ideal  bushes.  The  season  has 
been  favorable  for  maturing  the  canes,  and  I  may  not 
succeed  so  well  next  year,  when  the  experiment  will  be 
continued  on  a  larger  scale.  4.  I  cut  back  all  branches 
of  the  black  raspberry  severely  in  the  fall  or  spring, 
the  object  being  to  make  a  low,  compact  bush,  yield¬ 
ing  large,  perfect  berries.  5.  I  cut  back  the  branches 
of  the  blackberry  alone,  severely,  in  the  spring,  after 
buds  or  even  fruits  have  formed,  to  prevent  the  growth 
of  a  large  number  of  small  berries.  Blackberries, 


unlike  raspberries,  produce  most  fruit  near  the  ends 
of  the  branches,  and  severe  fall  pruning  might,  in  some 
seasons,  destroy  too  much  bearing  cane.  As  a  rule, 
for  large,  nice  fruit,  trim  closely.  M.  A.  thaykr. 

Uses  and  Abuses  of  Pruning. 

What  Jerseymen  Have  to  Say. 

This  was  the  title  of  an  interesting  paper  by  Col.  A. 
W.  Pearson  before  the  N.  J.  Horticultural  Society. 

We  prune  trees  and  vines  not  only  to  promote  sym¬ 
metry  of  form,  but  also  to  control  and  improve  fructi¬ 
fication.  Some  believe  that  cutting  a  tree  or  vine  is  a 
shock  to  its  vitality,  and  that  all  amputation  of  growth 
should  be  effected  simply  by  pinching  with  the  thumb 
and  finger;  others  believe  that  Nature  should  have  its 
own  sweet  will  to  “do  as  it  pleases.”  Others  again  think 
that  Art  was  designed  to  aid  Nature  and  that  the  more 
pruning  the  plant  receives  the  better  will  it  be  devel¬ 
oped.  The  Radicals  counsel  us  to  root-prune,  top 
prune,  spring  prune,  winter  prune  and  summer  prune. 
They  assume  that  Nature  and  Providence  make  mis¬ 
takes  which  human  wisdom  must  correct. 

Colonel  Pearson  said  that  his  own  practice  was  to 
prune  each  tree  in  conformity  with  its  habit  of  growth; 
to  prune  it  no  more  than  was  barely  needful  to  develop 
a  well  balanced  head,  to  prevent  overcrowding  or 
crossing  and  friction  of  the  branches,  and  to  do  this 
pruning  at  the  season  when  growth  is  beginning  to  be 
active.  He  had  not  been  able  to  employ  satisfactory 
“  help  ”  for  this  work.  He  had  learned,  however, 
from  the  work  o  f  those  he  has  employed  how  not  to  do 
it.  In  the  absence  of  a  case  in  point  it  was  difficult 
to  demonstrate  how  it  should  be  done. 

In  pruning  the  grape  vine  the  different  habits  of  the 
various  species,  as  well  as  the  constitutional  vigor  of 


individual  vines,  must  be  noticed  and  conformed  to. 
The  renewal  system  suits  the  Labrusca.  Cut  the  vines 
back  to  two  canes  of  the  last  season’s  growth,  leaving 
six  buds  on  each.  If  more  than  six  are  left,  those  next 
the  stock  will  be  apt  to  stay  dormant,  as  the  vine  tends 
to  start  and  extend  growth  only  from  the  extremities 
of  the  canes.  In  vineyard  culture  care  must  be  taken 
to  counteract  this  tendency  by  judicious  pruning,  oth¬ 
erwise  the  vines  may  soon  grow  beyond  control.  This 
is  apt  to  be  the  case  under  the  spur  pruning  system. 
He  had  seen  vines  which  had  been  spur-pruned  for  20 
years,  and  the  branches  carrying  the  fruiting  spurs 
extended  four  feet  from  the  main  arm,  the  vines  thus 
occupying  ten  times  the  space  needful  for  a  crop  of 
fruit.  When  by  heedless  pruning  a  vine  has  grown 
into  this  objectionable  shape,  there  is  but  one  way  to 
reform  it — it  must  be  cut  off  at  the  surface  of  the 
ground  and  make  a  new  start.  It  will  endure  this 
heroic  treatment  very  well,  and  its  new  growth  of 
wood  will  fruit  the  following  year.  To  the  novice  the 
direction  to  cut  back  to  two  arms  of  but  six  buds  each, 
may  seem  very  severe  ;  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  but  few  fruiting  buds  are  needed  to  set  all  the 
fruit  a  vine  should  carry  in  the  vineyard,  i.  c.,  from  15 
to  20  pounds.  The  12  buds  left  on  the  canes  may  each 
set  three  clusters  of  grapes,  making  36  bunches.  If 
these  average  half  a  pound  each  (a  low  estimate),  we 
have  18  pounds  of  fruit  to  the  vine.  But  there  should 
also  be  left  near  the  main  stalk  a  few  spurs  of  new 
wood  cut  to  one  or  two  buds,  to  grow  renewal  arms  for 
the  next  year.  These  will  also  set  fruit  so  that  a  vine 
cut  back  even  thus  severely  may  bear  more  grapes 

than  it  can  well  mature  in 
the  close  culture  of  the 
vineyard. 

Summer  pruning  of  the 
vine  with  him  had  not 
given  as  satisfactory  re¬ 
sults  as  had  been  reported 
by  many  others.  Where 
grape  leaf  mildew  was 
prevalent  he  had  found 
summer  priming  a  risky 
practice,  but  since  the 
discovery  of  the  protective 
efficacy  of  the  copper  so¬ 
lutions,  objection  to  this 
pruning  may  be  essen¬ 
tially  overcome. 

How  to  properly  prune 
the  Riparia  species  he  did 
not  rightly  know.  They 
seem  to  need  room  to 
spread  themselves :  with¬ 
out  it  they  refuse  to  fruit 
profitably.  He  had  pruned 
the  Clinton  (a  Riparia)  on 
the  renewal  system,  and 
got  little  but  exuberant 
wood  growth,  with  few 
and  defective  clusters  of 
fruit ;  whereas,  when  al¬ 
lowed  to  run,  it  had  borne 
from  200  to  400  pounds 
of  fruit  to  the  vine,  in 
perfect  clusters.  Of  course,  under  this  style  of  train¬ 
ing,  pruning  must  be  on  the  spur  system,  and  just  here 
lies  the  difficulty  of  keeping  the  vine  under  control. 
The  spurs  will  extend  into  branches,  and  as  there  is  a 
constant  tendency  in  the  vine  to  push  growth  only 
from  its  extremities,  it  will  inevitably  run  beyond 
bounds,  leaving  an  annually  increasing  length  of 
barren  wood  next  the  main  trunk.  There  seems 
no  remedy,  except  to  cut  back  the  vines  every  few 
years,  thus  compelling  them  to  make  a  fresh  start. 

The  Aestivalis  species,  of  which  the  Norton,  Cyntlii- 
ana  and  Herbemont  are  specimens,  are,  in  habit  of 
growth,  similar  to  the  Riparia,  and  demand  some¬ 
what  similar  treatment. 

The  Wilson  Blackberry  in  ordinary  field  culture 
gives  the  best  results  when  its  lateral  branches  are  cut 
back  to  only  two  buds,  while  under  like  severe  pruning 
Missouri  Mammoth  and  Kittatinny  will  hardly  fruit 
at  all.  These  sorts  fruit  the  best  when  allowed  to 
retain  nearly  their  entire  growth  of  top.  The  former 
he  scarcely  prunes  at  all.  On  his  place  it  has  stood 
over  six  feet  high,  retaining  more  than  three-quarters 
of  the  length  of  the  lateral  branches,  and  yet  yielded 
fruit  in  almost  incredible  profusion. 

How  He  Prunes  the  Peach. 

He  hit  upon  his  practice  many  years  ago,  and  finds 
it  quite  satisfactory.  It  may  be  styled  the  renewal 
system.  It  is  the  habit  of  this  tree  to  fructify  chiefly 
at  the  extremity  of  the  branches.  As  these  grow  longer 
the  fruit  is  out  of  convenient  reach  and  by  its  weight 
is  apt  to  break  the  limbs  which  bear  it.  It  is  hardly 
worth  while  to  control  these  faulty  tendencies  by  an¬ 
nual  pruning,  and  where  the  prospective  crop  is  large 
it  will  scarcely  pay  to  expend  labor  in  thinning  the 
fruit.  When  the  top  of  the  tree  has  grown  so  as  to 
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need  shaping',  cut  away  all  the  branches  to  within  about 
12  inches  from  where  they  radiate  from  the  main  trunk. 

The  pruning  must  be  done  late  in  the  spring  after  the 
leaf  buds  have  fully  started.  If  the  tree  he  thus  beheaded 
before  growth  begins,  such  radical  treatment  maj  be 
fatal,  but  he  had  never  known  a  tree  killed  when  thus 
pruned  at  the  proper  time.  He  had  renewed  the  heads 
of  hundreds  of  trees  in  this  way,  usually  operating  on 
alternate  trees  along  the  rows  and  the  next  year  on 
the  intermediates.  The  growth  of  new  wood  will  be 
strong,  often  attaining  a  length  of  8  or  10  feet.  Fruit 
buds  will  develop,  and  if  the  following  season  is  favor¬ 
able  the  new  top  will  yield  a  fair  crop.  After  such  re¬ 
newal  the  tree  may  be  allowed  to  grow  several  years 
until  the  branches  again  become  too  long;  then  they 
should  be  cut  back  as  before.  Under  this  system  the 
fruit  will  be  improved  and  more  easily  gathered,  and 
the  breaking  of  branches  due  to  a  large  crop  w  ill  be 
avoided. 

The  cherry  and  plum  may  be  similarly  treated  with 
similar  results.  When  the  trees  need  renewing,  the 
branches  should  be  shortened  from  half  to  two-thirds. 
This  may  be  safely  done  at  any  time  after  growth  has 
fairly  started  in  spring. 

Comments. 

Mr.  .Tones  had  experienced  no  difficulty  with  elon¬ 
gated  spurs.  He  has  12-year-old  vines  trained  and 
pruned  on  the  Thomery  or  short-spur  system,  that  are 
in  full  growth  though  confined  to  a  space  4  feet  long 
by  4K  feet  high.  There  are  no  spurs  more  than  two 
inches  long,  the  lower  bud  on  each  is  so  close  to  the 
arm  that  it  seems  almost  as  if  growing  out  of  it,  and 
yet  the  clusters  are  as  fine  as  those  on  the  upper  one. 

He  summer  prunes. 

Secretary  Williams  had  never  observed  the  tendency 
of  the  Clinton  to  set  imperfect  clusters  when  pruned 
as  described.  He  prunes  his  vines  in  that  way  with 
five  or  six  buds  to  an  arm.  He  had  practiced  summer 
pruning  for  10  years  and  had  only  cause  to  regret  neg¬ 
lecting  it. 

President  Blackwell  mentioned  a  very  successful 
peach  grower  who  beheaded  his  orchard  of  young 
trees  to  within  a  foot  of  the  ground  after  they  had 
made  a  year’s  growth.  His  idea  was  to  give  the  roots 
the  balance  of  power  which  enabled  them  to  get  a  firmer 
hold  and  to  make  stronger  trees  with  low  heads.  These 
trees  produced  the  finest  kind  of  fruit,  which  sold  in 
Boston  at  $1. 30  per  basket,  while  the  best  peaches  in  New 
York  were  selling  at  00  cents.  B-  B- 

New  Apple— The  Boardman. 

From  Franklin  County,  Maine,  I  sent  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  a  box  of  Maine’s  beautiful  seedling  apple 
named,  by  VanDeman,  the  Boardman,  in  honor  of  the 
secretary  of  the  Maine  Homological  Society.  The  tree 
fruits  every  year.  Where  Baldwins  winter-kill,  it 
com  js  out  all  right.  During  10  years  I  have  never  seen 
a  bud  killed.  When  my  sister  was  sick  and  other  food 
distressed  her,  she  could  eat  Boardman  with  impunity. 
Let  the  editor  try  them,  and  if  he  can  eat  enough  to 
hurt  him,  I  will  let  him  try  a  barrel  next  year. 

E.  F.  PURINGTON. 

Remarks.— The  above  apples  were  received  about 
November  12.  The  shape  is  sufficiently  shown  by  the 
illustrations,  Figs.  10  and  17.  The  color  is  crimson, 
splashed,  dotted  and  streaked  on  a  light  yellow 
ground.  Stem  short,  calyx  open  in  a  rather  deep 
basin.  Flesh  crisp,  subacid,  juicy — as  white  as  that  of 
Fameuse.  Quality  very  good  to  best. 

Farm  University  Extension. 

To  supplement  the  farmers'  institutes ;  district  classes  in 
agriculture ;  agricultural  science  taught  by  competent 
instructors  ;  chance  for  agricultural  college  graduates. 
system  of  farmers’  institutes  that  has  been  main¬ 
tained  for  some  time  in  New  York  State  has  undoubt¬ 
edly  done  more  than  any  other  single  thing  toward 
lifting  up  and  enlightening  the  general  mass  of  farm¬ 
ers  and  advancing  the  interests  of  agriculture  as  a 
whole.  These  institutes  are  now  in  the  full  tide  of 
their  usefulness,  and  in  all  probability  will  continue 
the  same  good  work  for  many  years  to  come  ;  but  it 
has  occurred  to  me  that  the  time  is  at  hand  when  they 
should  be  supplemented  by  instruction  that  should  con- 
ti nne  over  a  longer  time,  that  should  be  more  detailed, 
definite  and  specific  in  character,  and  therefore  make 
a  more  lasting  impression  upon  the  minds  of  the  learn¬ 
ers.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  demand  for  such  instruc¬ 
tion  is  greater  in  those  places  where  the  institutes 
have  been  of  most  effect  than  elsewhere,  and  that  a 
scheme  something  like  the  following  could  be  quite 
easily  carried  out  and  would  lead  to  far-reaching  and 
lasting  benefits. 

Let  there  be  organized,  under  competent  State* 
authority,  in  various  parts  of  the  State,  classes  in  agri¬ 
culture,  which  should  extend  over  a  period  of  at  least 
10  weeks  and  should  meet  weekly.  They  should  be 


presided  over  by  a  competent  instructor  and  should 
admit  regular  students  upon  the  payment  of  a  nominal 
fee  ;  the  students  registering  in  these  classes  should  be 
required  to  attend  regularly,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
Course  should  be  subjected  to  examination,  preferably 
under  the  care  of  the  Regents  of  the  State  University, 
and  those  passing  should  receive  “  pass  cards,”  which, 
when  a  sufficient  number  were  obtained,  should  be 
followed  by  a  diploma,  as  is  now  done  in  the  case  of 
academy  and  high  school  pupils. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  scheme  embraces  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  classes  in  all  the  various  branches  of  applied 
agricultural  science.  Some  of  the  courses  that  would 
naturally  be  organized  would  be  on  the  origin  and  for¬ 
mation  of  soils  and  principles  of  culture  ;  production, 
care  and  use  of  farm  manure  ;  the  breeding  and  rearing 
of  domestic  animals :  principles  and  practice  of  stock 
feeding  ;  dairy  husbandry  ;  the  chemistry  and  physiol¬ 
ogy  of  plant  growth  ;  the  principles  of  plant  propaga¬ 
tion:  fruit  growing  in  all  its  branches;  injurious  insects 
and  their  remedies,  etc.,  etc.  In  short,  all  those  appli- 
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cations  of  practical  and  natural  science  for  which  the 
common  and  high  schools  now  make  no  provision, 
should  ha  ve  a  place. 

The  details  of  the  arrangements  of  such  classes  and 
courses  could,  of  course,  be  varied  to  suit  circumstan¬ 
ces  ;  for  instance,  one  instructor  could  very  easily  give 
instruction  in  two  distinct  but  related  courses,  one  in 
the  morning  and  one  in  the  afternoon,  and  could  meet 
classes  every  day  in  the  week  in  localities  not  too 
widely  apart ;  so  that  one  instructor  could  well  take 
charge  of  six  classes  in  each  of  two  courses,  and  when 
he  had  finished  his  course,  could  give  way  to  another 
who  should  take  the  same  classes  in  some  other 
branches.  In  this  way,  twelve  classes  in  six  localities 
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could  very  easily  get  instruction  in  six  different  courses 
during  three  terms  of  10  weeks  each,  from  October  1  to 
May  1.  In  all  probability  the  greater  number  of  the 
persons  desiring  instruction  such  as  that  here  out¬ 
lined,  would  be  young  men  and  young  women,  and  the 
instruction  should  be  designed  primarily  for  them  , 
but  an  important  feature  of  the  whole  scheme  should 
be  the  opening  of  all  such  classes  to  whomsoever  might 
desire  to  attend.  In  this  way,  older  persons  might  get 
the  benefit  of  the  lectures  and  discussions,  but  need 
not  be  tied  down  to  regular  attendance. 

There  should  be  very  little  difficulty  in  getting  suit¬ 
able  quarters  for  holding  such  classes.  Grange  halls, 
farmers’  club  rooms,  and,  undoubtedly  in  many  places, 
rooms  in  high  schools  or  academies,  could  be  readily 
had.  Nor  would  it  be  a  difficult  matter  to  find  teach¬ 
ers  ;  those  who  have  attained  the  best  success  in  the 
farmers’  institute  work,  would  for  the  most  part  make 
admirable  teachers  and  leaders  for  such  classes  of 


young  men.  A  large  number  of  the  better  informed 
high-school  principals  would  make  admirable  teachers, 
demanding  most  knowledge  of  pure  science,  and,  last 
but  not  least,  a  large  and  increasing  number  of  gradu¬ 
ates  of  our  agricultural  colleges  could  find  here  an 
excellent  field  to  extend  their  usefulness.  Such  is  a 
brief  outline  of  what  I  believe  to  be  a  most  desirable 
form  of  agricultural  university  extension  ;  is  it  not 
practicable?  h.  H.  wing. 

Growth  and  Uses  of  Rape.-  II. 

THOMAS  L.  SHAW. 

The  rape  with  us  is  usually  ready  for  pasturing  about 
the  middle  of  September.  We  turn  the  lambs  in  upon 
it  after  a  full  feed,  and  leave  them  on  it,  never  taking 
them  out  of  it  unless  in  case  of  severe  storms.  If  a  sod 
field  is  at  hand  it  will  be  well  perhaps  to  allow  them 
to  go  into  it  at  will  that  they  may  lie  upon  it.  It  should 
be  all  eaten  off  about  freezing-up  time,  or  a  little 
sooner.  When  it  has  been  frozen  solid  it  does  not  seem 
so  good  for  the  lambs  again  when  it  thaws  out. 

Rape  has  its  dangers  as  a  food.  Lambs  should  never 
be  turned  in  upon  it  when  hungry,  and  this  will  also 
apply  to  any  kind  of  stock,  as  it  is  apt  to  induce  bloat¬ 
ing  in  such  cases,  which  generally  ends  in  the  death  of 
the  animals.  When  the  lambs  get  fat,  there  is  danger 
that  they  will  get  on  their  backs,  in  which  position  they 
will  soon  die.  They  should  have  access  to  all  the  salt 
they  will  take.  They  do  not  require  any  water,  and 
our  experiments  would  seem  to  show  that  it  will  not 
pay  to  feed  them  grain  when  on  the  rape,  except  when 
frosty  nights  have  come.  The  grain  seems  to  lessen 
the  tendency  to  bloat  at  such  times,  and  bloating  is 
more  dangerous  then  than  at  other  seasons. 

I  would  not  advise  pasturing  costly  and  valuable 
pure-bred  sheep  upon  the  rape  as  other  sheep  are  pas¬ 
tured,  for  if  one  or  two  were  lost  the  profit  would  be 
taken  away.  They  can  be  managed  with  safety  by 
the  following  method  :  A  small  piece  of  rape  may  be 
sown  not  far  away  from  the  buildings.  The  sheep  may 
be  turned  in  upon  it,  first  for  a  short  time,  then  for  a 
longer  time.  They  should  not  be  allowed  to  remain 
on  it  at  night,  nor  should  they  ever  be  put  on  it  when 
hungry  or  when  the  rape  is  eovered  with  dew  or  frost. 
Another  way  with  show  sheep  is  to  cut  the  rape  with 
the  scythe  and  carry  it  to  them  in  the  buildings.  This 
may  be  done  with  perfect  safety  when  the  quantity 
fed  is  reasonably  limited.  Cattle  may  be  pastured  on 
rape,  but  they  destroy  much  more  of  it  than  the  sheep 
through  trampling.  They  are  equally  liable  to  bloat 
when  feeding  upon  it.  It  taints  milk  when  fed  to  milch 
cows.  It  is  a  good  foraging  crop  for  swine,  which  are 
very  fond  of  it. 

The  fattening  pi’operties  of  rape  are  remarkable. 
One  acre  will  fatten  from  12  to  18  head  of  lambs  and 
will  make  them  ready  for  the  market  in  two  months. 
Our  Canadian  lambs  usually  gain  about  10  pounds  per 
month  when  feeding  on  it  without  any  additional  food, 
except  salt.  The  past  season  we  fed  six  lambs  for  42 
days  on  one-sixth  of  an  acre  grown  under  favorable 
conditions.  In  that  time  they  made  a  gain  of  120 
pounds.  The  amount  of  the  gain,  however,  will  vary 
with  the  kind  of  lamb.  In  1890  we  fattened  537  head 
upon  our  station  farm  and  in  1891,  650  head.  We  had 
about  40  acres  of  rape  in  1891. 

We  have  also  ascertained  that  the  rape  may  be  cut 
just  before  the  ground  freezes  up,  and  put  in  heaps 
like  small  cocks  of  hay,  and  that  when  thus  piled  it 
will  keep  quite  good  for  at  least  six  weeks.  It  may 
therefore  be  found  useful  when  thus  prepared  to  draw 
it  to  the  sheep  pens  after  the  winter  has  set  in  to  be 
fed  there. 

The  advantages,  then,  from  growing  rape  are  these; 

1.  It  furnishes  a  useful  food  for  sheep  and  lambs  in  the 
autumn  when  food  is  not  usually  very  plentiful.  2.  Its 
fattening  properties  are  such  that  the  extent  to  which 
it  may  be  utilized  in  fattening  lambs  may  be  limited 
only  by  the  supply  of  the  lambs  and  the  demands  of 
the  market.  3.  It  may  be  grown,  when  desired,  as  a 
second  crop,  thus  enabling  the  farmer  to  get  two  crops 
a  year  on  a  given  piece  of  land.  4.  It  is  very  helpful 
in  destroying  weeds  when  cultivated  properly.  It 
leaves  the  land  in  good  condition  for  the  following 
crop,  when  it  is  fed  off  upon  the  ground  where  it 
grows. 

Nothing  can  be  done  with  the  ground  the  same 
autumn  after  the  rape  has  been  pastured.  1  he  follow¬ 
ing  spring  it  may  be  cultivated,  say  twice,  with  the 
disc  harrow,  or  it  may  be  gang-plowed,  and  sown  with 
any  kind  of  crop  that  may  be  desired. 

There  is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  those  who  fatten 
lambs  on  rape  to  push  them  on  the  market  in  the  late 
autumn  when  they  are  cheap.  1  his  should  not  be 
done.  Lambs  can  be  fattened  easily  enough  through 
the  winter,  providing  this  is  done  on  rational  lines.  If 
the  lambs  are  put  in  suitable  sheds  after  they  are 
taken  from  the  rape,  and  fed  a  diet  of  hay,  grain  and 
roots,  they  will  continue  to  improve  nicely  all  through 
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the  winter  if  required  to  be  kept  so  long.  Our  lambsl 
fed  in  this  way  last  winter  made  a  gain  of  from! 
eight  to  eleven  pounds  per  month,  and  continued  to] 
make  this  gain  until  they  were  sold  at  the  end  of  April. 

“Chemicals  and  Clover.” 

MUST  SMALL  FARMS  USE  STABLE  MANURE  ? 

In  my  vegetable  culture  I  am  handicapped  by  a  lim¬ 
ited  area.  If  I  had  a  sufficient  acreage  to  enable  me  to 
keep  a  certain  proportion  seeded  down,  I  should  rely 
upon  the  so-called  fertilizers  almost  exclusively.  I  am 
convinced  that  with  a  proper  sj'stem  of  rotation  I  could 
keep  up  the  fertility  of  my  soil  more  cheaply  and 
easily  with  fertilizers  and  sod  than  in  any  other  way. 

1  have  grown  first-class  cabbage  crops  on  sod  land 
with  the  help  of  1,500  pounds  per  acre  of  Mapes  Cab¬ 
bage  Fertilizer  applied  broadcast,  where  the  plants 
were  set  30  inches  apart  each  way.  My  leading  crops 
are  early  cabbage  and  celery,  with  beets  and  onions 
for  bunching,  to  be  followed  by  late  celery.  On  my 
soil  celery  seems  to  be  more  partial  to  a  liberal  appli¬ 
cation  of  well-rotted  stable  manure  than  some  other 
crops.  Our  manure  is  obtained  from  the  mines,  where 
the  mules  are  fed  exclusively  on  cracked  corn  and  oats 
with  plenty  of  hay,  and  no  bedding  of  any  kind  is  used. 
It  is  probably  worth  one-half  more  than  the  average 
farm-yard  manure.  I  usually  contract  for  200,  300  or 
500  loads,  according  to  my  needs,  cash  on  demand,  and 
the  folks  like  my  custom.  Counting  the  hire  of  my 
team  and  its  driver  at  $4  per  day,  my  manure,  ready 
to  be  plowed  under,  costs  SI. 00  per  long  ton. 

I  keep  no  stock,  grow  no  grain  and  very  little  grass, 
and  as  my  whole  area  is  almost  constantly  under  the 
plow.  I  have  to  furnish  humus  from  some  source.  I 
use  about  25  good  loads  of  stable  dung  to  the  acre, 
supplemented  by  probably  half  a  ton  of  a  good  High- 
grade  Complete  Fertilizer,  and  frequently,  as  in  the 
case  of  celery,  a  still  further  addition  of  500  pounds  of 
nitrate  of  soda,  applied  after  the  plants  have  got  well 
started.  It  must  be  remembered  that  this  practice,  in 
the  main,  is  repeated  every  year.  I  suppose  I  could 
grow  farm  crops  on  this  land  for  the  next  10  years 
without  manure  of  any  kind,  but  land  here  in  Kings¬ 
ton,  Pa.,  is  worth  $6  per  acre  for  surface  use  and  .$25 
for  the  minerals.  To  sum  up  then  :  if  I  had  60,  in¬ 
stead  of  30  acres,  I  would  keep  20  in  clover  all  the  time, 
employ  two  men  and  possibly  one  team  less  most  of 
the  time,  go  to  Gotham,  buy  fertilizer  by  the  car-load, 
have  less  worms,  less  fungus,  and  a  world  more  fun. 
As  the  case  stands,  a  man  couldn’t  put  in  any  more 
time  if  he  went  to  State  prison.  m.  g. 

R.  N.-Y. — A  man  does  make  work,  worry  and  worms 
in  farming  with  stable  manure.  There  ought  to  be 
“  humus  ”  enough  in  your  soil  to  raise  a  good  many 
crops  with  the  use  of  fertilizers  alone.  If  clover  is  out 
of  the  question,  we  would  advise  you  to  try  some  other 
green  manure  crops  in  a  small  way  and  see  how  they 
pay.  Rye,  millet,  buckwheat,  rape,  or  possibly  Crim¬ 
son  Clover  might  be  grown  in  the  late  summer  and  fall 
and  turned  under  in  Autumn  or  left  to  decay  on  the 
surface  and  be  plowed  under  in  the  spring.  These 
plants  are  well  worth  trying,  though  it  is  doubtful 
such  crops  would  answer  as  well  as  clover. 


Can  Beef  be  Made  at  a  Profit  in 
Western  New  York  ? 

Is  it  cruel  to  keep  steers  tied  ?  Why  not  exercise  the  baby  ? 
Cheaper  to  balance  the  food  ;  pick  out  your  animals  ; 
get  the  most  fat  out  of  the  food  ;  pure  corn  meal  for  a 
sow;  the  best  feeding  ratio.}  \  ^  i 

Since  the  appearance  of  my  paper  in  The  Rural  of 
Dec.  5,  a  friend  has  taken  me  to  task  for  advocating  so 
cruel  a  thing  as  keeping  steers,  when  feeding  for  beef, 
constantly  confined  in  the  stables.  He  says  :  “  It  is  cer¬ 
tainly  contrary  to  Nature  and  must  result  in  making 
them  diseased,”  and  he  doesn’t  see  how  I  can  be  so 
inhuman  as  to  confine  my  steers  so  cruelly  for  the  sake  of 
making  them  gain  a  few  pounds  more  beef.  Now. 
this  is  all  sentiment,  and  he  who  lets  sentiment  govern 
him  to  the  loss  of  only  a  few  pounds  of  growth  each 
week,  will  never  compete  successfully  with  his  brother 
farmers  of  the  M  est  with  their  free  ranges  and  cheap 
foods.  Doesn’t  everybody  know  that  the  keeping  of 
cattle  in  this  latitude  is  contrary  to  nature  ?  They  are 
natives  of  a  much  warmer  country,  and  he  who  would 
keep  them  here  most  profitably  must  make  the  con¬ 
ditions  as  nearly  like  those  of  nature  as  possible. 

This  fallacy  about  exercise  is,  I  firmly  believe,  the 
great  stumbling  block  in  the  way  of  stock  owners 
everywhere,  and  doubly  so  in  New  York  State.  How 
much  exercise  is  absolutely  necessary  and  on  what 
does  it  depend  ?  Take  the  human  infant  as  an  illus¬ 
tration.  It  is  the  most  delicate  and  fragile  of  all  ani- 


Imals  for  the  first  few  months  of  its  existence,  and  how 
much  exercise  does  it  get  ?  See  how  assiduous  the 
careful  mother  is  that  it  shall  be  kept  perfectly  quiet. 
She  is  almost  afraid  to  show  it  to  admiring  friends  lest 
it  should  be  disturbed,  and  she  moves  it  as  little  as 
possible  when  bathing  and  dressing  it,  and  how  foolish 
she  would  be  thought  were  she  to  shake,  jump  and 
jolt  it  merely  for  exercise.  The  fact  is  that  when  the 
food  and  the  milk  of  the  mother,  living  properly,  are 
perfect,  very  little,  if  any,  exercise  is  necessary.  Ex¬ 
ercise  is  useful  just  in  proportion  as  the  food  is  badly 
balanced  or  improperly  compounded.  While  exercise 
helps  to  correct  the  harm  done  by  ignorance  in  com¬ 
pounding  rations,  it  consumes  energy,  and  as  this  is 
but  another  name  for  waste  of  food,  it  is  expensive. 
Not  only  this,  but  exercise  hardens  muscle  and  makes 
it  tough,  the  very  condition  not  wanted  in  the  best 
beef.  So  I  reiterate  what  was  said  in  the  former  paper  : 
give  no  more  exercise  than  is  absolutely  necessary  for 
the  health  of  the  animal,  for  whatsoever  is  given  more 
than  this  is  at  a  loss  in  growth  and  in  the  value  of  what 
is  produced. 

Selecting  Animals  for  Feeding 

is  a  very  essential  matter.  Not  all  animals  have  the 
same  aptitude  to  lay  on  flesh,  or  flesh  of  the  same  qual¬ 
ity.  There  is  not  only  a  great  difference  in  breeds,  but 
an  almost  equal  difference  in  individual  animals  of 
the  same  breed.  There  is  not  only  a  difference  between 
animals  in  their  ability  to  digest  food  and  to  convert 
it  into  meat,  but  different  animals  put  the  gain  on 
their  carcasses  in  different  places.  While  one  will 
store  it  on  the  most  undesirable  parts,  like  ribs  and 
forequarters,  another  will  put  the  bulk  of  its  gain 
upon  loins  and  hindquarters,  and  as  a  pound  of  loin  or 
ham  is  worth  more  than  twice  as  much  as  a  pound  of 
the  forequarter  or  inside  tallow,  too  much  attention 
cannot  be  given  to  the  selection  of  animals  for  beef 
making,  not  only  of  the  best  beef  breeds,  but  also  of  the 
best  beef  types  of  these  breeds.  With  a  little  experience 
and  close  attention  one  needs  make  but  very  few  mis¬ 
takes.  By  selecting  Short-horns  or  Here  fords  or  their 
grades  and  those  with  heavy  hindquarters  with  a  large 
development  of  hams  and  broad,  strong  loins,  small 
heads,  fine  horns,  mellow  skin  and  fine,  silky  hair  and 
a  general  thrifty  appearance,  one  will  not  be  often  dis¬ 
appointed  in  the  result. 

The  Largest  Gain  With  Least  Food 

is  also  essential  to  the  largest  profits.  To  secure  this 
very  desirable  result,  great  attention  should  be  given 
to  the  selection  and  proper  combination  of  foods.  In 
feeding  animals,  the  young  especially,  the  food  must 
contain  all  the  elements  of  growth,  otherwise  they 
become  diseased  or  improperly  developed.  It  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  feed  a  young  animal  on  such  foods  as  to  force 
an  abnormal  development  of  fat  while  at  the  same  . 
time  the  animal  is  starved  to  death.  In  my  own  ex¬ 
perience,  before  I  had  become  informed  on  this  point, 

I  had  a  breed  of  pigs  of  which  I  was  very  proud,  and  I 
fed  a  sow  with  a  litter  upon  corn  meal  and  fine  flour 
mixed  with  water,  and  although  the  pigs  were  of  a 
large  breed,  they  did  not  make  much  growth,  but 
became  exceedingly  fat  and  plump.  One  morning  I 
found  one  dead  and  during  that  day  another  which  I 
had  examined,  died.  The  bones  were  very  small  and 
brittle,  while  it  had  very  little  muscle  and  scarcely  any 
blood.  I  immediately  let  them  out  of  the  pen  and 
began  to  feed  skim-milk  and  wheat  middlings  with  no 
corn-meal  and  they  were  soon  all  right. 

But  even  were  it  possible  to  so  feed  an  animal  for 
fat  and  preserve  its  health,  it  would  not  be  desirable 
to  do  so.  The  time  has  gone  by  when  people  eat  very 
fat  meats.  Any  excess  of  fat  is  now  a  waste  product 
and  goes  to  the  rendering  kettles.  The  demand  is  now 
for  lean  meat  and  only  fat  enough  is  wanted  to  nicely 
marble  it.  I  took  dinner  to-day  at  a  friend’s  table  on 
which  was  a  very  nice,  but  quite  fat  roast.  I  took 
notice  how  many  ate  the  fatty  parts,  and  not  one  in 
five  failed  to  cut  all  of  them  out  and  leave  them  upon 
the  plates,  even  when  they  were  merely  the  marblings 
of  the  lean  meat. 

Now,  if  people  will  not  eat  this  fat,  why  produce 
more  than  sufficient  to  make  the  meat  tender  and 
juicy  ?  It  is  also  true  that  by  feeding  a  nitrogenous 
diet,  we  can  force  a  large  development  of  lean  meat  or 
muscle  and  common  sense  should  dictate  that  as  long 
as  this  is  the '  meat  wanted  and  for  which  consumers 
are  willing  to  pay ,  we  should  strive  to  produce  it. 

Animals  of  different  ages  and  kept  for  different  pur¬ 
poses  require  rations  differently  compounded.  Milch 
cows  and  young  animals  should  receive  foods  differ¬ 
ing  widely  from  those  for  animals  of  maturer  age 
intended  only  for  fattening.  Thus,  in  feeding  four 
and  five-year-old  steers  in  the  open  fields,  the  Western 
feeder  very  properly  throws  out  corn  to  them  by  the 
wagon  load.  They  have  already  all  the  growth  of 
muscle  that  can  be  put  upon  them,  and  he  can  only 
add  in  solid  fat,  and,  besides,  he  must  keep  them  warm 
amid  the  rain  and  snow  and  in  the  cutting  wind,  and 
corn  having  a  nutritive  ratio  of  1  :  11,  is  just  the  food 


for  his  purpose  But  in  New  York  the  case  is  very 
different.  We  can’t  afford  to  heat  “  all  out-of-doors” 
by  feeding  corn  to  stock ;  nor  have  we  large,  old 
steers,  and  we  can’t  afford  to  grow  them.  Our  steers 
must  be  got  to  market  when  not  over  two  years  old, 
and  should  have  a  very  large  development  of  lean 
meat,  and  their  food  should  be  so  mixed  as  to  contain 
a  nutritive  ratio  of  from  1  :  5,  or  1 :  6  at  the  outside. 

J.  8.  WOODWARD. 

Wintering  Farm  Horses. 

How  to  get  the  farm  horses  through  the  winter 
without  feeding  them  all  the  coarse  grain  that  has  been 
raised  on  the  farm  the  previous  summer,  is  a  problem 
most  farmers  have  been  trying  to  solve,  and  upon  its 
correct  solution  depends,  in  a  great  measure,  the  profits 
of  farming.  The  cow  in  milk  pays  for  her  keeping  as 
she  goes  along  ;  the  dry  cow  promises  to  foot  all  the 
fodder  bills  with  interest,  in  due  time ;  the  young 
cattle  are  paying  their  way  by  increased  growth  ;  but 
the  idle  horse  is  allowed  to  “  eat  his  head  off.”  For¬ 
merly  in  northern  Pennsylvania  lumbering  could  be 
done  in  the  winter,  so  that  the  farmer  earned  wages 
for  himself,  and  made  his  horses  pay  for  their  keeping 
and  more  besides.  When  at  this  heavy  work  in  cold 
weather,  I  found,  as  stated  by  Mr.  H.  Stewart  in  a 
late  Rural,  that  corn  was  an  excellent  feed.  Athough 
my  father  owned  a  water  mill  not  10  rods  from  the 
barn,  in  the  morning  I  fed  corn  in  the  ear,  whole, 
because  the  horses  liked  it  better  in  that  shape.  Each 
horse  had  about  a  peck  of  ears,  which  was  as  much  as 
he  would  eat.  Of  course  it  would  be  difficult  for  old 
horses  to  masticate  whole  corn  ;  but  horses  under  10 
years  of  age  will  grind  it  up  about  as  fast  as  a  water 
mill  can,  and  faster  than  some  old  cast-iron  farm  mills. 
Our  horses  never  ate  the  cobs  any  more  than  hogs  do — 
they  bit  off  only  the  corn,  so  I  concluded  that  they  did 
not  consider  cobs  of  much  value  as  horse  feed. 

Mr.  Stewart  recommends  that  the  corn  should  be 
coarsely  ground  and  mixed  with  cut  hay.  According 
to  my  experience,  corn  meal,  coarse  or  fine,  will  not 
stick  to  cut  hay  even  when  moistened,  and  the  horses 
will  root  the  mess  over  and  a  good  deal  of  it  out  of  the 
feed  box  in  trying  to  get  the  meal  without  the  hay.  It 
is  better  to  give  it  by  itself,  and  the  hay  by  itself  with¬ 
out  cutting.  At  noon  I  fed  each  horse  about  six  quarts 
of  oats  ;  it  was  easily  masticated,  and.  being  a  change, 
was  very  agreeable  to  the  team.  At  night  I  fed  to 
each  horse  cut  hay  (or  cut  straw  if  hay  was  scarce  or 
dear)  moistened  with  water,  and  about  six  quarts  of 
meal  mixed  with  it.  The  meal  was  made  from  equal 
quantities  of  corn,  rye  and  oats  ground  fine  together. 
The  rye  meal  furnished  the  glue  to  stick  the  mess 
together  so  that  it  could  not  be  separated  and  had  to 
be  eaten  together.  The  horses  received  a  little  dry 
hay,  but  would  not  eat  much,  as  the  cut  feed  satisfied 
their  hunger. 

Good  hay,  with  an  occasional  mess  of  raw  potatoes  as 
a  relish  and  laxative,  is  all  idle  horses  should  have  in 
the  winter.  They  should  have  salt  as  often  as  three 
times  a  week  like  cattle.  This  recommendation  is  based 
on  the  supposition  that  hay  is  relatively  cheaper  than 
grain,  as  is  usually  the  case  on  the  farm  :  but  should 
it  be  worth  $20  per  ton,  and  corn,  oats  and  rye  but  a 
cent  a  pound,  I  would  feed  no  hay  at  all,  only  cut  straw 
and  meal,  with  just  enough  meal  to  make  them  eat  the 
straw,  and  I  would  sell  the  hay  instead  of  the  grain. 
The  farmer  who  regards  his  interest  will  sell  whatever 
product  is  the  most  salable  and  profitable.  At  the 
prices  mentioned  for  hay  and  grain,  a  farmer  should 
sell  his  hay,  even  if  he  had  to  buy  meal  to  be  put  on 
the  cut  straw.  That  horses  with  but  light  work  can 
be  kept  in  good  order  on  hay  alone,  has  been  proved 
by  Mr.  Terry,  who  has  not  fed  his  horses  any  grain 
for  years.  j.  w.  Ingram. 


Two  Views  on  Free  Rural  Mails. 

What  about  free  postal  delivery  for  farmers  ?  Mr. 
Wannamaker  says  that  where  it  has  been  tried,  the 
increased  postal  revenue  has  paid  the  extra  expenses, 
or  nearly  so.  By  all  means  let  us  have  it,  then.  As 
the  case  stands  now  I  doubt  if  ten  per  cent  of  the 
farmers  in  any  part  of  the  United  States  take  any  kind 
of  an  agricultural  paper,  or  any  standard  magazine  or 
first-class  literary  or  political  newspaper.  I  know  that 
in  some  of  our  most  enlightened  farming  communities 
this  is  the  case,  and  I  do  not  know  of  any  place  where 
it  is  not.  I  believe  such  an  extension  of  postal  facili¬ 
ties  would  be  the  most  powerful  agent  in  extending 
the  work  of  the  press,  and  be  a  blessing  to  all.  4  — i 
I  notice  that  C.  F.  C.,  of  Elgin,  Mich.,  is  opposed  to 
it  “so  long  as  the  present  infamous  system  of  raising 
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funds  for  its  support  is  continued.”  Well,  the  postal 
service  is  pretty  nearly  all  paid  for  in  postage. 
About  half  the  deficit  (supposing  it  to  be  distributed 
among  the  various  sources  of  revenue)  is  paid  by  the 
taxes  on  liquors,  tobacco,  oleomargarine,  the  sale  of 
public  lands  and  the  seigniorage  on  coinage.  The  rest 
of  it  is  paid  by  customs  duties.  A  majority  of  the 
leading  and  best  men  of  all  parties,  from  George  Wash¬ 
ington  down  to  Benjamin  Harrison,  have  agreed  that 
these  were  the  best  ways  of  raising  money  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  the  government,  otherwise  they  would  have 
changed  the  revenue  system  when  they  had  the  chance. 
I  believe  they  were  right.  F.  hodgman. 

Do  Farmers  Want  Free  Delivery  ? 

Yes  !  some  of  them  ;  some  also  want  the  earth.  But 
will  they  get  it  ?  And  in  the  event  of  a  rural  delivery, 
how  long  would  it  be  before  a  majority  of  the  horny- 
fisted  sons  of  toil  would  order  their  mail  to  be  left  in  the 
office,  where  there  would  be  some  chance  of  their  get¬ 
ting  it  within  a  reasonable  time.  As  a  rule,  farmers 
are  not  usually  so  overwhelmed  by  important  missives 
that  they  do  not  know  just  when  to  look  for  them,  and 
if  their  mail  matter  is  really  important,  they  certainly 
don’t  want  it  to  be  jogging  around  the  country  on  a 
mule-power  mail  cart — after  the  fashion  advocated  by 
J.  W.  Newton,  on  page  894 — at  a  rate  of  five  miles  per 
hour  in  good  weather  and  much  less  in  bad.  Why  ? 
Because  the  last  man  on  the  route  is  just  as  apt  to  have 
important  mail  as  the  first,  and  it  would  be  hard 
to  convince  him  that  the  system  was  not  a  delusion  and 
snare.  In  any  contemplated  line  of  improvements  some 
difficulties  will  be  encountered.  In  this  case  perhaps 
the  expense  comes  first,  and  the  views  of  C.  F.  C. ,  on 
page  895,  on  this  point,  will  be  indorsed  by  thousands. 
Aside  from  expense,  a  prompt  and  satisfactory  service 
could  not  be  given  in  country  districts.  The  assertion 
that  only  farmers  who  never  have  any  mail  to  speak  of 
oppose  free  delivery,  will  fail  as  an  argument,  for 
apparently  there  is  no  unanimity  of  opinion  on  the 
subject,  even  among  the  readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  I 
would  like  to  ask  why  the  special  delivery  stamp  can¬ 
not  be  brought  into  use  for  farmers  who  are  afflicted 
with  such  desperately  important  mail  matter,  and 
would  it  not  be  much  cheaper  than  a  general  free 
delivery  ?  A  system  differing  in  some  respects  from 
the  special  delivery,  whereby  it  should  remain  optional 
for  a  man  to  avail  himself  of  its  benefits  as  he  saw  fit, 
and  to  pay  for  the  same  or  not,  accordingly,  would 
meet  with  great  favor,  and  would  be  the  system  to 
advocate,  if  any.  Then  the  intensely  literary  farm¬ 
ers  could  have  their  almanacs  and  price-currents 
brought  to  their  doors,  pay  for  the  service  and  be  con¬ 
tent.  8.  c.  HAI.I.. 


ANSWER  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of  the 
writer  to  insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question,  please  see  if  it  is 
not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions 
at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 

Three  Whys  and  Their  Wherefores. 

Subscriber,  (address  mislaid.) — 1.  How  does  the  squir¬ 
rel  know  where  he  buried  the  nut  after  the  ground  is 
covered  up  with  snow  ?  He  hops  over,  digs  right  down, 
and  hauls  it  up  every  time  without  seeming  to  take 
any  bearings.  2.  Why  do  animals  know  of  a  storm 
ahead  while  the  weather  is  still  fine,  and  provide  for 
shelter  against  it  ?  3.  Why  does  water  rise  in  creeks 
and  rivers  just  before  a  rain  ? 

Ans. — 1.  It  is  an  assumption  to  say  that  the  squirrel 
takes  no  bearings  in  hunting  for  his  buried  treasure. 
The  sphere  of  his  knowledge  is  limited,  but  he  has  been 
provided  with  means  to  secure  a  living  both  in  summer 
and  winter.  2.  Because  of  a  change  in  the  condition  of 
the  atmosphere  preliminary  to  a  storm,  that  their  acute 
nervous  organization  warns  them  of  hours  before  the 
duller  senses  of  man  perceive  it.  3.  Because  of  the 
diminished  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  before  a  storm. 
At  the  normal  figure  of  30  inches,  that  is,  when  the  at¬ 
mosphere  is  in  a  state  of  equilibrium,  the  pressure  is 
14  pounds  to  the  square  inch,  or  2,016  pounds  to  the 
square  foot.  When  the  barometer  falls  to  29  inches, 
the  pressure  is  decreased  to  1,948  pounds,  or  68  pounds 
less,  and  this  lower  pressure  to  the  square  foot  invites 
the  water  to  rise.  If,  instead  of  one  inch,  the  barome¬ 
ter  falls  one  half  of  it,  the  pressure  is  reduced  one  half 
or  nearly  that,  and  a  reduction  of  34  pounds  in  weight 
is  worth  considering.  b.  f.  Johnson. 

-  Corn  Fodder,  Clover  Hay  and  Heaves. 

F.  M.,  Powellsville,  0. — I  am  feeding  my  horses  corn 
fodder  morning  and  noon,  and  clover  hay  at  night.  I 
wet  the  hay  so  thoroughly  that  there  is  no  dust  on  it. 
My  horses  cough;  why?  I  fear  it  is  the  beginning  of 
heaves.  My  two-year-old  colt  had  been  fed  on  fodder 


and  grain  alone;  I  gave  it  well  dampened  clover  hay  at 
night  and  next  morning  it  was  coughing.  My  hay  was 
cut  when  ripe  and  seems  to  be  nice  and  bright,  but 
some  dust  rises  when  handling  it.  Is  the  coughing 
caused  by  the  hay  and  should  I  cease  feeding  it? 

Ans. — I  cannot  say,  from  this  description,  whether 
the  horses’  cough  is  due  to  heaves,  or  to  some  cln-onic 
throat  trouble  caused  by  some  other  disease,  or  ex¬ 
posure.  In  the  case  of  the  colt  it  is  probably  due  to 
the  latter  and  not  to  heaves.  Make  a  liniment  of  two 
parts  of  sweet  oil,  and  one  part  of  strong  aqua  am¬ 
monia  well  shaken  together,  and  with  it  rub  the  whole 
region  of  the  throat  every  third  day  until  the  skin  is 
quite  well  blistered.  If  this  liniment  fail  to  blister 
after  several  applications,  add  more  ammonia,  so  as  to 
make  equal  parts  with  the  oil.  Feed  less  bulky  feed 
and  more  grain.  If  the  clover  was  cut  when  ripe  the 
hay  is  not  suitable  for  horses;  but  if  cut  when  in 
blossom  and  properly  cured,  without  rain,  it  should 
make  good  horse  hay.  For  the  feeding  of  horses  with 
heaves,  see  page  297  of  The  Rubae  for  April  11,  1891. 

[dr.]  f.  e.  kilborne. 

Worms  in  Sheep. 

J.  N.  B.,  Galesville,  Conn. — I  have  a  few  sheep,  some 
yearlings,  some  older,  that  I  can  do  nothing  with.  They 
grow  poor  in  spite  of  excellent  feed.  The  smaller  in¬ 
testines  of  two  or  three  which  I  killed  and  examined, 
were  in  the  coating  quite  full  of  hard  lumps  about  the 
size  of  a  pea.  These  spots  contained  a  green-colored 
substance.  I  found  nothing  wrong  with  the  liver  ex¬ 
cept  a  very  few  hard  spots.  Two  or  three  have  had  soft 
tumors  on  the  lower  jaw  or  throat.  What’s  the  matter  ? 

Ans. — The  nodules  on  the  intestines  are  due  to  a 
small,  round  worm,  the  CFsophagostoma  Columbianum. 
There  is  as  yet  no  satisfactory  remedy  known  for  this 
parasite.  Having  but  a  few  sheep,  the  best  course 
would  probably  be  to  dispose  of  them  and  restock  from 
some  uninfected  flock.  If  possible,  do  not  use  the  old 
quarters  and  pastures  occupied  by  the  diseased  sheep, 
within  a  year  for  other  sheep.  Keeping  the  animals 
always  in  good  condition,  and  allowing  free  access  to 
salt  will  diminish  the  infection. 

Tumor  on  the  Tail  of  a  Mare. 

S.  A.  H.,  Richmond,  Ind. — My  six-year-old  mare  has 
a  lump  like  a  pigeon  egg  on  the  underside  of  the  tail 
just  above  the  hair.  It  frequently  bleeds,  but  no  mat¬ 
ter  ever  comes  forth;  several  smaller  lumps  seem  to  be 
forming.  The  veterinarian  gave  me  a  lotion  to  apply 
and  thinks  the  disease  of  cancerous  nature.  The  ani¬ 
mal  seems  in  perfect  health  and  flesh  and  is  quite 
lively.  She  has  been  fed  on  corn  for  a  year;  but  I  have 
changed  to  oats,  bran  and  linseed  meal. 

Ans. — If  the  mare  is  gray  or  white  and  the  tumors 
black,  they  are  due  to  a  condition  known  as  melanosis, 
which  is  very  common  in  such  horses.  These  tumors 
are  sometimes  cancerous  in  their  nature,  and  often  re¬ 
appear  after  removal.  I  would  advise  having  them  re¬ 
moved  with  the  knife  and  the  surface  thoroughly  caut¬ 
erized.  This  treatment  will  apply  equally  well  in  this 
case,  if  the  tumors  are  not  melanotic.  If  possible,  em¬ 
ploy  a  regular  veterinarian  so  that  the  operation  will 
be  thoroughly  and  properly  performed. 

[dr.]  f.  l.  kieborne. 

Broadcasting-  Chemical  Fertilizers. 

S.  M.,  Harlan,  Ind. — The  Rural  says  it  is  just  as 
good  to  sow  fertilizer  broadcast  as  in  any  other  way.  1. 
Can  we  sow  it  evenly  by  hand?  It  seems  to  me  that  it 
is  so  much  like  dust  that  it  would  be  hard  to  scatter  it 
evenly.  2.  I  would  like  to  fertilize,  this  coming  spring, 
eight  acres  seeded  to  clover  and  Timothy  last  spring  ; 
will  it  pay?  3.  Which  will  be  the  better — to  sow  it 
broadcast  or  drill  it  in  as  soon  as  the  ground  is  dry 
enough?  4.  If  I  broadcast  it,  I  suppose  it  might  be 
done  soon  so  as  to  let  it  get  soaked  into  the  ground  by 
spring. 

Ans, — 1.  Yes,  sufficiently  so.  A  good  plan  is  to  mix 
a  bag  of  fertilizer  thoroughly  with  an  equal  or  greater 
amount  of  damp — not  wet — soil.  This  will  hold  the 
dusty  part  of  the  fertilizers.  In  windy  weather  we 
have  often  used  a  sprinkling  pot  with  a  fine  rose,  turn¬ 
ing  the  fertilizer  constantly  until  the  mass  is  suffic¬ 
iently  dampened  not  to  blow  away.  2.  We  cannot 
say.  Only  a  trial  can  answer  the  question.  3.  Sow 
broadcast.  4.  No,  not  if  you  have  soluble  nitrogen  in 
the  fertilizer.  The  potash  and  phosphate  might  be 
sown  now;  the  nitrate  in  the  spring. 

Flash  and  Fire  Test  for  Kerosene. 

J.  H.,  East  Aurora,  N.  Y. — There  are  two  kinds  of 
kerosene  oil  for  sale  here,  both  refined  by  the  Buffalo 
companies.  One  is  stamped  by  the  inspectors  150  fire 
test ;  the  other  100  flash  test,  and  by  the  company, 
150  fire  test.  Which  is  the  better,  and  what  is  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  “  flash  ”  and  “  fire  ”  test. 

Ans. — The  oil  which  is  correctly  stamped  150  degrees 
fire  test  is  the  better.  Oil  that  flashes  at  100  degrees, 
is  equivalent  to  about  130  degrees  fire  test.  The  test 
in  common  use  is  about  as  follows  ;  In  an  iron  vessel  is 


placed  a  quantity  of  oil.  Across  this,  and  above  the 
surface  of  the  oil,  poles  of  a  battery  are  brought  nearly 
together,  so  that  when  an  electric  current  is  sent 
through  them,  an  electric  spark  flashes  from  one  pole 
to  the  other.  The  vessel  containing  the  oil  is  then 
subjected  to  heat  and  a  spark  is  flashed  through  the 
wires  at  frequent  intervals.  The  temperature  (Fah¬ 
renheit)  of  the  oil  when  the  vapor  from  it  flashes  from 
contact  with  the  electric  spark  is  the  flash  test.  The 
temperature  at  which  the  oil  itself  takes  fire  is  the 
fire  test. 

What’s  in  the  Strawberry  ? 

C.  T.  S.,  Swanton,  Md. — Where  can  I  find  analyses  of 
strawberry  plants  and  roots  and  fruit  ? 

Ans. — Dr.  E.  II.  Jenkins  gives  the  following  as  the 
average  of  19  analyses  of  the  fruit  alone  : 

Per  cent.  Per  cent. 

Water . 90.8  Crude  liber .  1.4 

Ash .  0.6  Carbohydrates .  5.5 

Protein .  1.0  Fat .  0.7 

The  fruit  therefore  is  about  nine-tenths  water,  with 
only  three-fifths  of  a  pound  of  ash  in  every  100  pounds. 
On  page  67  of  the  report  of  the  Connecticut  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  for  1879  is  an  excellent  article  on  this 
matter.  The  ash  of  the  strawberry  fruit  is  about  40 
per  cent  potash,  16  per  cent  lime,  8  per  cent  oxide  of 
iron  and  11  per  cent  phosphoric  acid — the  total  ash,  as 
has  been  stated,  being  less  than  one  per  cent  of  the 
total  weight.  This  article  also  gives  the  following  state¬ 
ment  of  figures  made  by  Pierre,  it  French  chemist. 
They  show  the  number  of  pounds  of  the  substances  in 
the  total  yield  of  one  acre  of  strawberries,  taken  on 
June  30,  and  also  the  leaves,  stems  and  runners  (not 
roots)  taken  in  the  middle  of  August.  The  total  yield 
of  fruit  was  a  little  over  10,000  pounds  : 


Plants,  lbs. 

Fruit,  lbs. 

Total,  lbs. 

Nitrogen . 

.  88^ 

16 

104^ 

Phosphoric  acid . 

.  85.3 

5.4 

40.7 

Lime . 

7.9 

110.6 

Potash . 

.  89.1 

19.7 

108.8 

The  plants  contained  62.3  per  cent  of  water.  We  do 
not  know  of  any  analysis  of  strawberry  roots.  Taking 
the  above  figures  as  an  object-lesson,  Dr.  S.  W.  John¬ 
son  says  that  the  important  substances  removed  by 
this  crop  of  fruit  are  quite  similar  in  amount  to  those 
contained  in  1,000  pounds  of  good  Timothy  hay,  which 
are,  15)4  pounds  of  nitrogen,  20  pounds  of  potash,  4% 
pounds  of  lime  and  7)4  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid.  Of 
course,  if  the  whole  plant  is  considered,  the  amounts  of 
these  substances  must  be  increased  nearly  five-fold,  but 
the  old  vines,  runners  and  roots  all  go  back  to  the  soil, 
so  that  all  the  fertility  that  is  exported  from  the  ground 
is  the  comparatively  small  amount  in  the  ash  of  the 
fruit.  According  to  analysis  and  theory  two  tons  of 
well-rotted  stable  manure  should  supply  all  the  crop  of 
berries  taken  away  from  an  acre.  Yet  the  strawberry 
ranks  as  an  “exhausting  crop”  and  requires  high 
manuring  to  make  it  successful.  Dr.  Johnson  says  that 
this  high  manuring  is  usually  necessary  because  the 
plants  grow  very  rapidly  at  the  fruiting  season,  and 
must  therefore  be  highly  fed  at  once  with  soluble  forms 
of  nitrogen,  potash  and  phosphoric  acid,  and  the  great 
bulk  of  the  manure  is  needed  to  supply  these  soluble 
forms.  Much  of  the  manure  also  is  needed  in  regu¬ 
lating  the  water  supply  and  equalizing  the  tempera¬ 
ture.  “  It  is  certain  that  a  skillful  irrigation  would 
take  the  place  of  a  good  share  of  the  yard  manure  now 
generally  regarded  as  indispensable.”  That  is  to  say, 
a  perfect  control  of  the  water  supply  and  a  proper 
mechanical  condition  of  the  soil  are  supremely  im¬ 
portant  in  the  culture  of  products  that  are  largely 
water,  and  which  grow  and  develop  rapidly.  When 
water  and  tillage  fail,  the  extra,  or  even  the  needed 
manure,  is  not  beneficial. 

Miscellaneous. 

Old  Hot-Bed  Soil  Good  Enough. — W.  F.  H.,  Waquoit 
Mass. — In  your  hot-bed  in  which  you  raise  cabbage 
plants  year  after  yqp,r,  there  is  no  necessity  for  a 
change  of  soil.  Every  year  a  small  part  of  the  manure 
of  the  hot-bed  should  be  mingled  with  the  soil  after 
the  vegetables  are  taken  out.  It  would  be  well  just 
at  that  time  to  add  a  small  quantity  of  high-grade 
complete  fertilizer  to  the  soil — such  a  complete  fertil¬ 
izer  as  is  offered  by  dealers  for  cabbage,  lettuce  and 
the  like. 

Fine  lar  for  Horses’  Hoofs. — E.  L.  S.,  North  Truro, 
Mass. — In  answer  to  your  question,  “Would  an  occa¬ 
sional  application  of  glycerine  be  beneficial  for  horses 
that  stand  on  a  plank  floor  and  travel  on  dry,  sandy 
roads,”  I  would  say  that  pine  tar  or  an  ointment  of 
pine  tar  and  vaseline,  equal  parts,  melted  together 
would  be  much  better  as  an  application  to  the  hoofs. 
As  a  rule,  however,  healthy  hoofs  that  are  not  unduly 
pared  in  shoeing,  require  no  ointments.  Many  of  the 
popular  hoof  ointments  in  use  are  injurious  rather 
than  beneficial.  [dr.]  f.  d.  kilborne. 

Old  Gas  Lime. — W.  C.,  Olympia,  Wash. — Gas  lime 
that  has  been  freely  exposed  to  the  air  is  nothing  but 
a  mixture  of  “  plaster”  and  lime,  and  would  be  useful 
wherever  these  substances  are  needed. 
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The  Value  of  Farm  Labor. 

S.  M.,  Harlan,  Ind. — J.  H.  R.,  page 
807  of  last  year’s  R.  N.-Y.,  inquires  how 
much  he  shall  charge  his  crop  for  horse 
and  hand  labor.  He  should  charge  just 
what  such  labor  is  worth  in  his  vicinity. 
Here  it  would  be  worth  S3  per  day  for 
man  and  team,  and  $1.25  for  a  man.  He 
says  his  8%  acres  of  potatoes  cost  him 
65  days  of  man  labor,  and  60  days  of 
horse  labor,  which  would  equal  30 
days  of  man  with  team,  $90,  and  35 
days  of  man  alone,  $43.75,  making  a 
total  of  $133.75,  with  which  he  should 
charge  his  crop,  if  wages  are  the  same 
there  as  here. 

He  seems  to  have  the  idea  that  because 
his  potatoes  cost  him  only  18  cents  a 
bushel  he  should  put  them  at  this  figure 
in  estimating  the  cost  of  his  hired  man’s 
board.  Rut  that  is  not  right.  He  should 
put  on  them  the  same  price  at  which  he 
sold  the  others.  If  he  had  sold  them,  he 
would  have  got  45  cents  per  bushel,  and 
if  he  lets  the  hired  man  eat  them  he 
ought  to  realize  as  much,  or  else  he 
loses. 

He  seems  also  to  think  that  we  should 
not  charge  our  crops  with  teamsters’ 
prices.  Why  not  ?  If  my  crops  will  not 
pay  a  profit  on  my  labor  at  the  same  fig¬ 
ure  I  can  get  by  hiring  out,  I  had  better 
hire  out  and  save  all  the  care,  worry  and 
risk  of  raising  a  crop  myself.  We  should 
value  everything  we  have  or  raise  at 
what  it  is  worth  on  the  farm,  without 
the  expense  of  hauling  it  away.  We 
might  raise  a  horse  till  it  was  three  years 
old  at  a  cost  of  only  $50,  and  be  offered 
$100  for  it.  Then,  supposing  it  should 
die,  we  would  speak  of  our  loss  as 
amounting  to  $100,  and  not  to  just  what 
it  had  cost  us. 

The  potatoes  the  hired  man  eats  have 
to  be  washed  and  peeled  and  cooked  for 
him,  while  if  they  were  sold  for  45  cents 
they  would  go  just  as  they  were  dug. 
For  how  much  would  he  sell  a  bushel  of 
peeled  potatoes  ?  He  might  say  that  the 
women  washed  the  potatoes  every  day 
along  with  their  other  work,  and  that, 
therefore,  there  was  no  expense.  Well, 
by  the  same  course  of  reasoning,  he 
might  raise  the  potatoes  himself  and  let 
the  hired  man  do  something  else  ;  then 
it  would  not  cost  anything  to  board  him. 

More  About  White  Grubs. 

Subscriber,  Ohio. — Prof.  A.  J.  Cook  on 
page  882,  says  that  to  destroy  the  white 
grubs  we  can  do  no  better  than  to  plow 
early,  and  then  cultivate  frequently  so 
that  the  birds,  etc.,  may  rid  the  earth  of 
the  despoilers.  That  would  be  right 
when  the  grubs  are  in  the  first  or  second 
year’s  stage.  I  would  like  to  know  if  lie 
ever  gave  the  matter  a  test  or  if  he  knows 
any  person  who  has.  Two  years  ago  I 
did  just  what  he  recommends.  The  plow¬ 
ing  was  done  in  May  and  repeated  shovel 
plowing  and  harrowing  followed;  in  fact, 
the  most  thorough  cultivation  was  given. 
Parts  of  three  inclosures  had  been  thrown 
into  one,  making  a  field  of  30  acres,  about 
10  of  which,  owing  to  the  nature  of  the 
previous  crop,  were  free  from  the  pest, 
and  that  part  yielded  30  bushels  to  the 
acre  of  choice  wheat,  while  the  remain¬ 
ing  20  acres  yielded,  in  all,  only  100  bushels 
of  a  very  poor  quality.  It  is  safe  to  say 
that  there  was  a  loss  of  500  bushels.  My 
neighbors  who  plowed  their  sod  ground 
just  before  seeding  did  not  suffer  at  all. 
I  shall  certainly  not  repeat  that  experi¬ 
ment. 

Is  “Fallowing'”  Fair  to  the  Soil  ? 

J.  V.  W.,  Jb.,  Lawyersville,  N.  Y. — 
In  The  Rural  for  December  19,  1891,  on 
the  editorial  page  you  say  :  “  *  *  *  ex¬ 
posing  the  bare  earth  to  the  sun’s  rays 
was  injurious — a  discovery  still  unknown 
to  or  ignored  by  the  advocates  of  summer 
fallowing  ”  Will  you  allow  me  to  ques¬ 


tion  the  sweeping  truth  of  this  “  discov¬ 
ery  ?”  I  believe  that  the  summer  fallow 
is  the  most  potent  method  we  have  of  set- 
ing  free  a  portion  of  that  vast  store  of 
unavailable  fertility  which  every  arable 
soil  contains.  This  stirring  and  grinding 
of  the  soil  and  the  exposing  of  it,  unpro¬ 
tected,  to  the  burning  suns  and  dews  and 
winds  of  midsummer,  break  up  these 
chemical  compounds  as  nothing  else  can, 
and  thus  make  available  the  fertility 
locked  up  in  them.  A  gentleman,  per¬ 
haps  the  most  widely  known  agricultur¬ 
ist  in  the  State  at  present  and  a  frequent 
contributor  to  The  Rural,  has  said  to  me 
that  on  many  soils  a  dollar  expended  in 
grinding  the  soil  by  the  feet  of  horses  and 
by  the  implements  used,  would  give  a 
larger  return  than  if  expended  in  fertil¬ 
izers.  The  sun  and  the  frost  are  the  great¬ 
est  factors  in  making  latent  fertility 
available.  I  would  be  glad  to  have  my 
farm  plowed  and  harrowed  every  day 
from  May  1  to  October  1,  but  then  I  should 
want  some  growing  crop  to  take  up  the 
fertility  which  had  been  set  free,  lest  it 
be  leached  out  and  lost  during  the  win¬ 
ter.  That  is  to  say,  summer  fallowing  is  all 
right  in  itself  ;  only  we  too  often  set  free 
this  great  store  of  precious  fertility  only  to 
let  it  go  to  waste  later.  I  find  a  confirma¬ 
tion  of  this  opinion  in  the  fact  that  old 
hop-yards  (which  are  practically  summer 
fallowed  for  years,  the  ground  being  thor¬ 
oughly  cultivated  and  the  hops  only  par¬ 
tially  occupying  it),  when  plowed  up, 
rarely  fail  to  give  maximum  returns  of 
other  crops  for  several  years,  without 
manure,  owing,  I  hold,  to  the  fertility 
set  free  by  this  long  course  of  all-the- 
year-around  fallowing. 

Summer  fallowing  is  expensive  owing 
to  the  loss  of  one  crop  and  the  labor  re¬ 
quired;  but  I  believe  it  is  one  of  the  ideal 
methods  and  practices  in  agriculture.  At 
least,  are  we  so  certain  that  this  old  plan 
of  our  forefathers  is  wholly  wrong  ?  Can 
we  not  hear  the  opinions  of  other  sub¬ 
scribers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  ? 

R.  N.-Y. — Summer  fallowing,  our  cor¬ 
respondent  contends,  ‘  ‘  sets  free  this  great 
store  of  fertility,”  and  he  would  have, 
therefore,  “  some  growing  crop  to  take  it 
up  lest  it  be  leached  out  and  lost  during 
the  winter.”  Allowing  that  summer  fal¬ 
low  does  set  free  otherwise  unavailable 
fertility,  we  do  not  see  what  there  is  in 
this  fertility  that  would  be  leached  out 
during  the  winter  or  at  any  other  time, 
except  the  nitrogen.  We  have  no  evi¬ 
dence  that  either  the  potash  or  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  would  be  leached  out.  The 
loss  by  summer  fallow  would  be  en¬ 
tirely  of  nitrogen  from  the  surface,  as 
ammonia;  and  nitric  acid  or  nitrates,  by 
leaching.  Whether  the  loss  of  nitrogen, 
which  would  be  more  rapid  in  summer 
than  in  winter,  would  be  compensated 
for  by  the  quantity  of  potash  and  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  rendered  soluble  by  the  sum¬ 
mer  fallow,  is  the  question  to  be  consid¬ 
ered. 


the  elements  of  a  160-acre  farm  in  a  fruit, 
vegetable  and  celery  country,  near  a  fine 
market,  with  country  roads  and  buildings 
and  school-houses  built  and  paid  for. 

You  may  go  West  and  pay  $200  for  160 
acres  of  land;  $3,000  for  lumber,  pay  for 
your  county  and  district  improvements, 
and  deny  yourself  the  ordinary  comforts 
and  pleasures  of  life  for  many  years,  only 
to  find  that  everything  you  buy  must  be 
shipped  500  miles  or  more  and  every  ton 
of  hay,  oats,  or  corn  must  be  sold  for  half 
of  what  it  is  worth  in  Michigan. 

Then,  to  those  west  of  western  Mich¬ 
igan,  I  would  say,  “  Go  East,”  and  buy 
cheap  farms,  with  a  summer  climate  not 
surpassed  by  that  of  Italy,  and  adapted 
to  the  peach  as  well  as  to  wheat  and  corn. 
To  those  east  of  Michigan  I  would  say, 
“Go  West”  and  “grow  up  with  the 
country,”  get  virgin  soil  and  lumber 
cheap.  Live  on  peaches  and  cream,  and 
go  to  the  Columbian  Exposition.  If  not, 
why  not? 

Elseagmus  Long-ipes. 

Isaac  Hicks,  Long  Island. — Some  time 
since,  in  company  with  a  few  other  invi¬ 
ted  guests,  I  was  shown,  at  Dosoris,  an 
Elaeagnus  longipes  then  full  of  rich,  red 
fruit — a  novel  and  highly  attractive  tree. 
Evidently  our  host,  Chas.  A.  Dana,  and 
our  genial  friend  Wm.  Falconer,  were 
not  a  little  proud  of  it.  The  fruit  was 
nearly  the  size  of  the  average  Houghton 
Gooseberry,  a  little  too  acid  for  enjoyment, 
but  its  beauty  and  great  abundance 
alone  will  make  it  a  desirable  ornament. 
Although  the  collection  of  rare  and  beau¬ 
tiful  trees  and  plants  was  large  and  in¬ 
teresting,  this  holds  the  brightest  place 
in  my  memory,  so  I  determined  to  have 
some,  too,  and  two  nice  bushes  came  from 
a  reliable  nursery,  duly  labeled.  Well, 
they  bloomed  profusely  and  we  watched 
and  waited  for  the  berries.  The  Elaeagnus 
parvifolia  and  some  old  bushes  named 
Argentea  fruited  abundantly  at  midsum¬ 
mer,  and  the  birds  laid  claim  to  the  ber¬ 
ries,  but  not  a  berry  of  our  Longipes 
ripened  until  October.  They  were  a 
( Continued  on  next  page.) 
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IN  writing  to  advertisers  please  always  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


No  Stomach 

Can  long  stand  abusive  treatment,  such  as  too  hearty 
and  rapid  eating,  too  much  rich  food,  hurrying  to  and 
from  meals,  overuse  of  stimulants  or  narcotics,  etc. 
The  Inevitable  result  must  be  Indigestion,  and  later, 

Dyspepsia, 

with  all  the  horrible  suffering  so  many  people  know 
too  well.  Dyspepsia  does  not  get  well  of  itself.  It 
requires  careful  attention  to  diet  and  a  good  medicine 
like 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

which  regulates  the  stomach,  liver  and  bowels,  stimu¬ 
lates  secretion  of  the  gastric  juice,  removes  acidity 
and  tones  the  entire  system  to  health. 

Hood’s  Pills  cure  liver  ills.  Price  25c. 


Cheap  Land  Vs.  Cheap  Farms. 

A.  E.  B.,  So.  Haven,  Mich. — It  has 
been  and  still  is,  to  some  extent,  the  cus¬ 
tom  among  people  who  for  any  reason  be¬ 
come  dissatisfied  with  their  homes,  to  go 
West  and  take  up  government  land;  or 
buy  what  they  consider  “cheap  land,” 
but  they  find  that  land  alone  does  not 
make  a  farm.  On  160  acres  of  productive 
land  in  the  northern  portion  of  the 
United  States,  about  150,000  feet  of  lum¬ 
ber  are  required  to  make  a  farm  complete 
— that  is,  a  stock  farm.  For  cheap  land 
go  to  Nebraska,  Dakota,  Colorado  or 
Arizona ;  but  for  cheap  farms,  or  the 
elements  of  cheap  farms,  come  to  Michi¬ 
gan.  Within  125  miles  of  Chicago  by 
rail,  80  miles  by  boat,  and  within  five  miles 
of  Lake  Michigan,  unimproved  land  as 
good  as  can  be  found  anywhere  may  be 
bought  for  from  $800  per  quarter  section, 
upwards.  A  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
feet  of  lumber  to  make  fences  and  build¬ 
ings  may  be  bought  for  $1,200  or  $7.50  per 
1,000  feet.  In  Dakota,  Colorado  or  Ari¬ 
zona  it  would  cost  from  $3,000  to  $4,000 
for  lumber  alone.  Then  $2,000  will  buy 


hly  concentrated.  Dose  small.  In  quantity  costs 
han  one-tenth  cent  a  day  per  hen.  Prevents  and 
all  diseases.  If  you  can’t  get  it,  we  send  by  mail 
mid,  One  pack.  25c.  Five  $1.  2  1-ilb.  can  $1.20; 
i  $5.  Express  paid.  Testimonials  free.  Send  stamps  or 

lVuilt.rv  GnfdA  (nHcfl  25c A  frc«  with  Stl.0# 


Mr.  Alexander  says  ‘O.  K.’ 

The  Buck-Thorn  Fence  I  built  last 
summer  has  been  greatly  admired;  many 
farmers  consider  it  the  best  Barb  Fence 
in  the  country. 

I  think  you  will  have  considerable  call 
for  it  in  this  vicinity  the  coming  season  ; 
people  consider  it  just  the  thing,  if  it  will 
stand  the  winter.  I  strained  mine  pretty 
tight,  and  many  thought  it  would  be  liable 
to  break  when  cold  weather  set  in,  but  we 
have  had  the  coldest  winter  ever  known 
here,  and  the  fence  is  “O.  K.” — not  a 
single  break.  1  used  it  to  inclose  a  horse 
pasture,  and  it  gives  perfect  satisfaction. 
T.  H.  Alexander,  Mason  City,  Iowa. 

If  Buck-Thorn  is  not  sold  in  your  town  we  will 
ship  it  to  you  from  the  mill,  all  freight  paid. 
Samples  and  descriptive  circulars  by  mail.  Write  to 
Thk  Buck-Thorn  Fence  Co.,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


TicKle 


The  Earth 

With  a  Hoe,  SOW  FERRY'S  SEEDS  and 
nature  will  do  the  rest. 

Seeds  largely  determine  the  harvest — always 
plant  the  best — FERRY’S. 

A  book  full  of  information  about  Gardens — how 
and  what  to  raise, etc.,  sent  free  to  all  who  ask 
for  it.  j/f\  Ask  to-day. 

D.  M.  FERRY  P.  O.  Box  1241 

&  CO.,  /  ^DETROIT,  MICH. 


FRUIT 


TREES 

PEACH  Specialty 

A  full  selection  of  all  the  leading  varieties. 
A  correct  descriptive  I  Also  a  foil  line  of  PLANTS  and 
and  finely  Illustrated  ORNAMENTALS.  Plants 
Catalogue  FREE  I  and  Trees  by  mail.  Address 

JOS,  H.  BLACK,  SON  &.  CO., 
Village  Nurseries,  Hlghtstown,  N.J, 


PRUNE  WEEDSPORT. 

Inquire  about  it.  We  can  interest  you  with  proof  of 
its  value  over  any  other  Prune.  Price  of  trees  on 
application  to  WILEY  &  CO.,  Cayuga,  N.  Y. 


THE  PALOUSE  APPLE 

One-year  old  trees  of  this  splendid  new  Seedling 
mailed  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price  as  follows  :  Single 
tree,  $1 ;  three  trees,  $2. 

Address  GEO.  RUEDY,  Box  207,  Colfax,  Wash. 


p  CATALOGUE,  SEEDS, 
rrvtt  PLANTS,  BULBS,  Etc. 


HOHE  GROWN  NORTHERN  SEEDS. 
Money  made  by  buying  my  seeds. 
35  pkts  $  1 .00.  2c  to  5c  pkt. 

Presents  with  every  order.  Send 
postal  card  with  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  for  catalogue. 

A.  R.  AMES,  Madison,  Wis. 


NOTICE 
THESE 
LITTLE 
BALLS! 

They  make  the  great  Ball  Hangers 


KEYSTONE 
DISC  HARROW 


Send  for 
Harrow 
Book — 
“ The 
Reason 
Why,” 

Free. 


The  WONDER  of  all  practical  Farm  People. 

The  same  device  which  makes  the  Bicycle  run 
easy,  enables  our  Harrow  to  save  one  horse  power  in 
use,  beside  cost  for  repairs.  It  conquers  toughest  sod 
— fits  uneven  ground.  Examine  it  yourself '.  Where 
time  and  horse-flesh  are  thought  worth  saving,  the 
“Keystone’’  * 

—  ■*  BRANCHES  . 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Mfg.  Co.,  Ill  1  I  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

'Council  Bluffs,  la. 
Columbus, Ohio. 


Keystone 
Mfg.  Co 
Sterling,  I! 


fl trai/pjvst  finished\ 

I  digging  d600 hush 
els  of  potatoes  from) 
eight  acres  which 
were  cultivated 

'tSOSSi 

The  weeds  on  the 
entire  p/ace  voir, 
could  carry  off /n 
your  coat  pocket 
/M.Warn.  Potato 
ruamoso.  Qrower. 

General  Agents,  THE  GEO.  L.  SQUiER  mfg.  CO., 
New  York  City  ;  JOHN  FOSTER,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


THOMPSON’S  GRASS 

~ SEEDER 


Sows  CLOVER 
TIMOTHY, 
RED  TOP 
and  all  kinds  of 
CRASS  SEEDS 
Mb. 

*0  to  40  acres 
per  day. 


Sows  any  quantity— 
evenly,  accurately, 
Sg-rMi Limv.'nl  111  wet, 
\  dry  and  windy 
weather. 
Weight  40  lbs. 
Send  for  Circulars. 
No. IT  River  Street,  YPSILANTI,  MICH. 


O.E.Thompson  &  Sons 


BELLE  CITY 
ENfodderCUIIER 

Only  Self-Feeder  Bade. 
All  sizes  for  Hand  or  Power; 
'so  Horse  Powers.  Root  Out- 
ira,  Saw  Frames,  Feed  Grind¬ 
ers,  full  line  of  Hand  A  Water 
Carts,  HarrowB,  Cultivators, 
[Mangles,  etc.  Send  for  Cata¬ 
logue  and  work  on  Ensilage. 
fY  MFG.  GO.,  -  -  RACINE,  Wla. 


laipi  I  Clippi  I  r  O  All  Kinds.  Water.  Gai.  OH. 
y U  LI  I  0  U  I  I  Ditching,  Pump. 

l/ng,  Wind&Steam  Mach'y.  Encyclopedia  25c. 

""The  American  Well  Works,  Aurora,  III. 

11-13S. Canal  St., CHICAGO, ILL.  I  „  .  „ 

Elm  Street,  DALLAS,  TEXAS.  \  Branch  Wo“8e*’ 
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Farmers’  Club  Discussion. 

(Continued.) 

pretty  coral  red,  acid  and  small,  and 
after  the  frost  had  come  the  robins  dis¬ 
covered  them,  and  a  nice  feast  they  had. 
Since  the  fame  of  the  Longipes  has  be¬ 
come  widespread,  many  thousand  little 
one-year-old  plants  have  been  imported 
from  Europe,  and  doubtless  many,  like 
myself,  will  in  time  want  to  know  the 
name  of  the  Elaeagnus  they  bought  for 
Eongipes ;  for  nurserymen  are  aware 
that  inaccurate  names  for  imported  trees 
are  more  abundant  than  for  those  raised 
in  the  United  States. 

Highly  ornamental  as  this  variety  of 
Elseagnus  is,  I  do  not  believe  it  will  be 
profitable  for  fruit  for  sale.  We  have  so 
many  better  varieties  of  fruit  ripening 
at  the  same  time,  that  this  kind  will  not 
be  popular. 

How  Shall  We  Catch  Clover  ? 

S.  Y.,  Flourtown,  Pa. — The  failure  to 
secure  a  good  catch  of  clover  has  been 
noteworthy  in  this  locality  for  the  past 
two  years.  We  sow  Timothy  (with  which 
we  have  no  trouble)  with  wheat  in  the 
fall,  and  clover  on  wheat  in  spring.  We 
had  no  clover  the  past  season  and  there 
is  none  in  the  fresh  sod  for  next  year. 
To  improve  our  soil  with  “  chemicals  and 
clover”  therefore  seems  to  be  an  impossi¬ 
bility,  at  least  as  far  a.4  the  clover  is  con¬ 
cerned.  Perhaps  things  may  change,  and 
I  hope  so,  as  I  consider  clover  invaluable 
as  a  stock  food  also,  and  its  place  can 
hardly  be  supplied. 

R.  N.-Y.— Clover  is  a  ‘‘nitrogen  trap,” 
but  what  is  a  trap  for  clover  ?  Chemicals 
will  help  catch  it. 


not  been  a  day  in  which  we  have  not  had 
turnips  from  the  field,  and  fall-planted 
cabbages  are  now  heading.  On  Decem¬ 
ber  30  I  planted  English  peas  and  trans¬ 
planted  lettuce,  and  to-day  I  am  putting 
out  young  cabbage  plants.  Beets  are 
up,  onions  growing  finely  a  foot  high,  and 
oats  and  wheat  cover  the  ground.  It 
would  do  the  hearts  of  farmers  living  in 
‘  ‘  mud,  fog,  drizzle  and  stick  ’  good  to  be 
out  this  bright,  clear  day  and  see  my 
plow  turning  over  the  mellow,  crumbling 
soil,  which  “is  just  right  to  work,”  and 
from  which  I  expect  a  handsome  return 
in  cabbages,  which  we  always  sell  by  the 
pound.  I  would  say  to  all  who  love  to 
farm,  “Come  South  !  Come  South  !  1  he 

only  objection  will  be  that  they  will  find 
too  many  days  good  for  working.  How¬ 
ever,  when  July  and  August  come,  no 
matter  how  industrious  they  may  be, 
they  will  soon  fall  into  the  habits  of  the 
country  and  spend  most  of  the  day  in  the 
shade  eating  peaches  and  water-melons, 
the  like  of  which  they  never  imagined. 
The  one  thing  which  Northern  farmers 
coming  South  should  learn  is  to  reverse 
the  seasons  and  times  of  planting,  and 
not  to  expect  any  crops  except  corn, 
sweet  potatoes  and  cotton  to  thrive  dur¬ 
ing  July  and  August,  which  months,  if 
dry,  constitute  our  season  of  rest  as  the 
winter  is  yours. 


What  Saved  the  Potato’s  Life  ? 

DII)  WARM  FEET  SAVE  THE  BODY? 

Jas.  Nimon,  Grayson  County,  Tex.  I 
send  two  small  potatoes  which,  some  time 
this  fall— perhaps  about  eight  weeks  ago 
— were  dropped  close  to  the  cellar  wall 
on  the  north  side  of  the  house.  Both 
have  sprouted  and  made  a  growth  of  sev¬ 
eral  inches,  but  one  has  been  killed  by 
frost  for  some  time,  while  the  other  is 
perfectly  fresh  and  green,  although  they 
were  within  three  inches  of  each  other. 
Since  this  growth  started  we  have  several 
times  had  sufficient  frost  to  kill  all  tender 
vegetation;  even  some  varieties  of  month¬ 
ly  roses  within  15  feet  of  the  potatoes 
have  been  killed  to  the  ground.  Only 
three  nights  ago  there  were  15  degrees  of 
frost,  with  a  cold  wind  from  the  north¬ 
west,  and  still  this  potato  plant  is  as 
green  and  lively  as  ever.  My  curiosity 
got  the  best  of  me  this  morning,  and  I 
carefully  removed  both,  to  see  if  I  could 
discover  why  the  one  should  be  killed 
while  the  other  remained  alive.  The  in¬ 
vestigation  disclosed  the  fact  that  the- 
roots  of  the  live  plant  had  found  their 
way  into  a  crevice  in  the  rock  wall  of  the 
cellar  which  contains  a  hot  water  heater 
for  heating  the  dwelling  above.  Now,  is 
it  possible  that  the  heat  absorbed  by  the 
roots  from  the  cellar  wall  was  sufficient 
to  save  its  life  while  the  other  perished  ? 

I  can  hardly  think  so,  but  I  could  find  no 
other  cause  or  explanation  in  connection 
with  the  surroundings  of  the  two  plants, 
so  refer  the  matter  to  The  Rural. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  incline  to  Mr.  Nimon’s 
opinion  that  the  warmth  about  the  roots 
could  scarcely  have  protected  the  tops — 
and  yet  we  have  no  data  by  which  to  form 
a  positive  opinion. 

What’s  the  Matter  with  Georgia  Weather  ? 

ABRIL  SHOWERS  AT  CHRISTMAS  ! 

A.  W.  S.,  Americus,  Ga.—“ Whew!  what 
Christmas  weather!  Mud,  fog,  drizzle 
and  stick  !  Nothing  out-of-doors  to  be 
merry  over.”  With  the  compliments  of 
the  season,  I  offer  my  sympathy  to  The 
Rural  and  all  living  North  where  such 
words  can  be  written.  Here,  in  Sumter 
County,  Georgia,  there  was  a  sprinkling 
of  rain  during  the  day,  but  it  was  like  an 
April  shower;  while  to-day  (Sunday)  the 
temperature  in  the  shade  was  61  degrees 
in  the  morning  and  70  degrees  at  noon, 
with  violets  and  hyacinths  blooming  in 
the  open  ground.  This  winter  there  has 


A  Friend  of  the  Keiffer  Pear. 

O.  H.  M.,  Parnassus,  Pa. — In  the 
Rural  New-Yorker  of  December  19, 
there  is  an  article  from  A.  E.  Briggs  of 
Michigan,  entitled  “  Which  More  Harm¬ 
ful — Curculio  or  Tree  Tramp  ?  ”  In  it  he 
exclaims  :  “  How  many  have  been  de¬ 
frauded  with  Keiffer  Pears,  Apples, 
Peaches,  etc.”  I  would  not  purchase  from 
an  unknown  traveling  agent;  but  in  con¬ 
demning  them,  I  do  not  like  to  see  reflec¬ 
tions  cast  on  the  Keiffer  Pear.  I  have  2;> 
varieties  of  pears  and  to  my  taste  none  is 
better  than  the  Keiffer,  We  take  them 
off  the  trees  on  October  20,  and  then  for 
six  or  eight  weeks  we  enjoy  a  luxury. 
Give  a  true  Keiffer  the  right  situation  and 
soil — a  rich  top  soil  with  a  clay  subsoil, 
well  drained  and  rather  sandy — and  the 
Keiffer  will  make  a  satisfactory  return. 
For  earliness  in  bearing  and  productive¬ 
ness  I  know  no  better, 

A  ns. — There  is  truth  in  this  statement. 
The  R.  N.-Y.  condemns  the  Keiffer  for 
general  culture  and  has  always  done  so. 
There  are  a  few  favored  places  where  the 
Keiffer,  like  the  Le  Conte,  will  succeed 
better  than  any  other.  Therein  the  place 
for  it.  At  the  Rural  Grounds  and  north 
of  such  an  isothermal  line  the  Keiffer  is 
next  to  worthless. 


economy,  however,  to  be  a  scrub.  Nar¬ 
row-mindedness  in  living  and  in  dealing 
is  generally  short-sighted,  and  leads  to 
failure.  The  penny  soul,  it  is  said,  never 
came  to  twopence.  Generosity  and  liber¬ 
ality,  like  honesty,  prove  the  best  policy 
after  all.” 

- Farm  and  Fireside  :  “  Just  as  soon 

as  the  bulk  of  the  wheat  is  out  of  the 
farmers’  hands,  speculators  will  work  to 
put  prices  up.” 

“If.  there  is  one  thing  that  farmers, 
irrespective  of  party,  organization  or  lo¬ 
cation,  could  and  should  immediately 
unite  on,  it  is  in  a  determined  effort  to 
crush  out  the  whole  system  of  gambling 
in  food  products.” 

“  When  the  people  of  Europe  once 
know  the  real  value  of  our  corn,  the  de¬ 
mand  will  astonish  us,  causing  an  in¬ 
crease  of  our  tonnage  and  helping  to  re¬ 
establish  our  merchant  marine.” 

- N.  Y.  Herald  :  Parents  can  leave 

children  no  legacy  more  fatal  to  peace  of 
mind  than  the  recollection  of  an  unhappy 
home.” 

- Country  Gentleman  :  “  There  is  one 

thing  that  no  stable  I  ever  heard  of  fur¬ 
nishes  in  sufficient  abundance,  and  that 
is  sunshine.  How  the  animals  love  it  ! 
They  often  move  about  in  their  stalls  so 
that  the  stream  through  the  window  may 
fall  upon  them.” 


}t. 


This  excellent  variety  is  distinguished  from  all 
others  by  its  largo  stilt  stalks,  as  shown  in  the  eiiBrav- 
"n«  Stand  nK  up  lik«  <*•  tree  without  support  of  any  End. 
iftST very1 Abundantly  of  large wd 
mat  nos  Vi*rv  smiootli*  and  of  line  llu-vor  •  it  is  ex 
early  and  entirely  free  from  rot ;  the  eaves 

W  t^pUn^ 

FINCH’S  EVERGREEN  CUCUMBER 

A  very  handsome  variety  of  superior  oualltv.flrm 
and  crisp,  of  a  dark  Kroon  color.  growing  from  1 0  to 1  2 
iuches  in  length,  and  immensely  productive, 

FINCH’S  SURE  HEAD  CABBAGE 

Th  nil  head  and  sure  to  bead.  Very  uniform  in 

T^Iwm  senda  PacfefeicUorTomJto.  Cucumber 
ail’d  Cabbage,  with  my  Ulu  strated  Catalogue,  for  on  >  | 
25  cents  in  Silver  or  28  cents  in  < 

FIVE  CINNAMON  VINES  FREE 

This  ramd  crowing  Vine,  with  its  beautiful  heart- 
ahanad  leaves  glossy  green  peculiar  foliage,  and  deli- 

ca^wllitoVWoB»somUemitt!ng 

«tSaitt  ^  P~*"S j 

the  same  me  very  respect  as  I  have  been  selling  for 
Olio  Dollar.  Address  plainly  v 

FRANK  FINCH, (Box  R)CLYDE,  N.Y . 

t*r- Every  person  sending  SILVER  fortliiHCollec- 
ij  _  w;ii  receive  extra  a  packet  of  the  iVliiHHlIt. Id 
T«nnato%8o  known  as  the  Prize)  which  has  been 
Jr  "  ,  over  nine  feet  in  heighth.  bearing :  fruit  of  good 
quality,  weighing  from  one  to  two  pounds  each. 


If  you  name  Tim  R.  N.-Y.  to  our  advertisers  you 
may  be  pretty  sure  of  prompt  replies  and  right  treat¬ 
ment.  _ _ 

FOR  SALE.— A  choice  grazing  farm  of  (182  acres,  at  a 
bargain.  For  particulars,  address  A.  R.  MCNEILL 
Oldfields,  Hardy  Co.,  West  Va. 

Tvr  a  YTrilLD  A  two  cars  of  Rowenorvery 
W  AJN  1  lb  I )  nice  Clover  Mixed  Hay. 
Address  R.  K.  MAKEPEACE,  West  Brookfield,  Mass. 
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^ _  i  you  ought  to  have. 

Johnson  &  Stokes’  ‘‘Money  Grower’s  Manual”  is  a  magnificent  cata¬ 
logue  of  Seeds  that  Pay.  Only  wealthy  fanners  can  afford  to  be 
without  it, -and  they  won’t.— FREE,  if  you  send  two  2c.  stamps 
for  postage,  and  mention  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 
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always  had  very  pleasant  dealings  together,  the 

I  as  have  proved  to  be  real  acquisitions.  Raising  many 
'of  these  varieties  myself,  on  my  four  seed  farms, 
and  testing  others,  1  am  able  to  warrant  their  fresh¬ 
ness  and  purity  under  such  reasonable  conditions  as  arecon- 
tainld  hi  mV Catalogue.  Having  been  their  original  lntro- 
r  ] 'r  I  am  headquarters  for  choice  Cory  Corn,  Miller  Melon, 
_  Eclipse  Beet?  Hubbard  Squash,  Deep  Head,  A  1  Seasons  and 

Hull. 


,  we  have 


_ A.  W.  Cheever  :  “The  distance  be¬ 
tween  onrselves  and  the  rest  of  the  world 
depends  quite  as  much  on  the  character 
and  condition  of  our  roads  as  on  the  num¬ 
ber  of  miles  advertised  on  the  guide- 
hoard  at  the  street  corners.  Railroads 
make  men  neighbors  who  live  many  miles 
apart.  So  do  good  common  roads  in  a 
less  degree.” 

_ Self  Help:  “The  Economy  of  Gen¬ 
erosity. — It  was  a  maxim  of  Lord  Bacon 
that,  when  it  was  necessary  to  econo¬ 
mize,  it  was  better  to  look  after  petty 
savings  than  to  descend  to  petty  gettings. 
The  loose  cash  that  many  persons  throw 
away  uselessly  and  worse  would  often 
form  a  basis  of  fortune  and  independence 
for  life.  These  wasters  are  their  own 
worst  enemies,  though  generally  found 
among  the  ranks  of  those  who  rail  at  the 
injustice  of  ‘the  world.’  But  if  a  man 
will  not  be  his  own  friend,  how  can  he 
expect  that  others  will  ?  Orderly  men  of 
moderate  means  have  always  something 
left  in  their  pockets  to  help  others ; 
whereas  your  prodigal  and  careless  fel¬ 
lows  who  spend  all  never  find  an  oppoi- 
tunity  for  helping  anybody.  It  is  poor 
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THEY  GROW-THEY  BLOOM. 


"Catalogue  Free  liiostcomplete  stocks  iu  the  U.  S. 

38  YEARS.  700  ACRES.  25  GREENHOUSES. 

The  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO. 

PAINESVILLE,  Lake  Co.,  OHIO. 


JERRARD’S  SEED  POTATOES 

Are  grown  from  Jerrard’s  Famous  Seed  Stock  in  the  virgin  lauds  Of  the  , 
.•old  \’orth  Fast  They  comprise  all  the  valuable  New  and  Standard  Kinds,  < 
mid  arewanranted  superior  to  all  others  for  seed.  They  give  Earliest  and  . 
Largest  Crops  in  every  soil  aud  climate. 


jjttHjcauviupDiuwv.j  -  -  - - - 

JERRARD’S  NORTHERN  SEEDS 

Are  safe  for  Northern  Latitudes,  and  for  Very  Early  Vegetables  or  Large 

Standard  Crops  everywhere  they  are  not  surpassed.  ,  ,  , 

MY  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  FOR  1892  MAILED  FREE.  Address 

* - _ -  GEORGE  W.  P.  JERRARD,  -  CARIBOU,  MAINE. 

new  TO  MATO 

TRUCKER’S  _ 

FAVORITE.  M0ST 

For  Main  Crop.  Very  large,  smooth  and  solid.  BEST 

Goodshipper,  extra  quality,  ripens  even  and  don’t  mg-  «  f>Tr«  /%  TVT 

crack.  Color  purplish  red.  25c.  per  pkt..  o  for  |  ,  I  iX/l  /\  Hj-CJ — L\ 

%  1 .  For  full  descriptions,  testimonials  and  col  d  „  iuaukvt  AlfDFNKRS  mid  FAMILY • 
plates  of  these  valuable  entirely  new  vegetables  jiex  than  Early  Jersey  aud  matures  farther  North— extra 
send  for  our  1892  Descr  ipti  ve  (>iti«!«gucof  M„tt  prolific.  Gmws  very  compact,  aud  shells  more 

Seeds  and  Plants,  a  full  list  of  tested  Seeds  Crape  J  ■  ™  the' bushel  of  pods  than  any  other.  Quality  abso- 
Vines.  Early  Westbrook  and^  other  ^Strawberries,  ?"^Vue  best  25c.  pUr  pkt.  5  for  81.  Sold  by  us  only. 

:L  HORNER  &  SONS,  Delair,  Camden  Co.,N X 
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A  special,  tomato  number  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  will  ap¬ 
pear  next  week. 

*  * 

The  “road  making”  picture  on  another  page  is 
taken  from  life.  It  doesn’t  refer  to  a  period  of  early 
history — two  centuries  ago — but  shows  what  was  done 
within  10  years  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  We 
wonder  if  these  farmers  are  satisfied  with  their  high¬ 
ways.  They  are  having  a  nice  time  anyway. 

*  # 

Arrangements  have  been  perfected  by  which  the 
publishers  will  be  able  to  distribute  among  R.  N.-Y. 
subscribers,  next  fall,  vines  of  the  new  Carman  Grape, 
recently  described  in  these  columns.  New  grapes  of 
this  quality  are  usually  sold  at  $1  and  upwards  per 
vine.  Our  subscribers  will  receive  them  gratis,  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  our  long- established  custom  of  distribut¬ 
ing  valuable  new  varieties  each  year.  Other  announce¬ 
ments  will  be  made  in  due  time. 

*  * 

It  seems  to  us  that  Prof.  Wing,  in  his  proposed  plan 
for  agricultural  university  extension,  has  hit  upon  a 
highly  important  matter.  The  R.  N.-Y.  would  be  glad 
to  see  this  plan  carried  out.  We  will  gladly  cooperate 
with  Granges,  farmers’  clubs  and  other  organizations 
interested  in  the  movement.  Why  can  we  not  have  a 
meeting  of  those  ready  to  push  the  project,  at  which 
plans  for  a  united  campaign  can  be  perfected  ?  Who 
will  help  ?  # 

We  frequently  hear  people  say  that  an  application 
of  lime  or  plaster  alone  has  given  better  crops  than 
heavy  dressings  of  “  complete  ”  fertilizers.  Therefore, 
they  say  fertilizers  are  frauds.  We  have  seen  the  time 
with  most  people  we  know,  when  a  good  pill  would  do 
them  more  good  than  a  full  dinner.  Does  this  prove 
that  pills  are  better  for  a  steady  diet  than  wholesome 
food  ?  The  soil  that  responds  to  the  lime  may  need  it 
as  a  medicine  rather  than  as  a  food — that  is,  the  main 
office  of  the  lime  may  be  to  improve  the  condition  of 
the  soil.  #  # 

Chauncey  M.  Depew,  President  of  the  New  York 
Central  Railway,  is  authority  for  the  statement  that 
the  earnings  of  that  road  for  the  year  show  a  surplus, 
over  operating  expenses  and  maintenance,  of  97, 000, 000 
— equivalent  to  eight  per  cent  on  the  stock.  If  he  is 
correctly  reported,  it  would  seem  that  concessions  to 
the  traveling  and  freighting  public  are  in  order.  Eight 
per  cent  on  the  stock  is  about  20  per  cent  on  the  ac¬ 
tual  cost  of  the  road,  so  much  water  has  at  different 
times  been  injected  into  its  obligations.  Four  per  cent 
dividends  would  be  as  much  as  could  ever,  in  equity, 
be  declared.  #  * 

Six  years  ago  a  man  slipped  and  fell  on  a  defective 
sidewalk  in  a  New  York  State  town.  He  brought  suit 
for  95,000  damages  and  won  it.  The  case  lias  been  ap¬ 
pealed  again  and  again,  but  the  town  will  finally  have 
to  pay  costs  and  damages,  amounting  to  hundreds  of 
dollars  in  addition  to  the  original  judgment.  The  orig¬ 
inal  sidewalk  might  have  been  repaired  for  92!  A 
farmer  whom  we  know  let  water  accumulate  and 
freeze  in  front  of  his  barn  door.  One  day  a  cow 
slipped  and  broke  her  leg;  then  a  colt  fell  and  lamed 
itself  for  life;  last  of  all,  the  farmer’s  wife  fell  and  so 
injured  her  back  that  she  will  never  be  well  again.  One 
load  of  earth  would  have  kept  out  the  water! 

*  * 

The  great  problem  for  the  stock  feeder  is  to  find  a 
cheap'supply  of  protein.  The  fats  of  the  food  are  more 
easily  and  cheaply  obtained— the  protein,  like  the 
nitrogen  in  the  fertilizer,  demands  the  farmer's  cash. 

In  what  form  is  it  cheapest?  In  Timothy  hay  and 
corn  meal  protein  is  expensive,  because  one  is  forced 
to  pay  for  a  large  amount  of  fat  in  order  to  obtain  a 
small  amount  of  protein.  In  clover  hay  protein  is 
cheaper,  as  such  hay  contains  a  greater  proportion  of 
this  substance  and  is  cheaper,  pound  for  pound,  than 
limotliy,  because  of  a  popular  market  prejudice  in 
favor  of  the  latter.  Most  feeders  look  to  their  grain 
for  the  chief  supplies  of  protein.  The  practice  is  surely 
growing  of  mixing  bulky  foods,  like  straw,  ensilage, 
roots,  etc.,  with  concentrated  foods  like  cotton-seed 
or  linseed  meal.  How  can  the  farmer  best  grow  his 


own  protein  ?  Many  English  farmers,  who  have  had  a 
harder  hunt  for  this  substance  than  our  farmers  ever 
had,  have  found  relief  in  the  bean  plant.  This  is 
largely  used  in  England  for  feeding  all  kinds  of  stock, 
either  ground  alone  or  with  other  grains.  One  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  of  beans  contain  25  pounds  of  protein 
against  13  for  wheat,  11  for  barley,  12  for  oats  and  22 
for  peas.  There  are  lots  of  dairymen  who  now  look 
solemn  at  their  big  feed  bills,  who  would  find  relief  in 
growing  more  peas  and  beans.  Just  as  potato  growers 
are  going  to  the  clover  plant  for  nitrogen,  so  dairymen 
may  go  to  the  bean  and  pea  plants  for  protein. 

*  * 

A  new  People’s  Party  for  independent  political  ac¬ 
tion  has  just  been  formed  in  Michigan  by  the  affiliation 
of  all  the  industrial  organizations  in  the  State,  includ¬ 
ing  the  Patrons  of  Husbandry,  the  Patrons  of  Indus¬ 
try,  the  Farmers’  Alliance,  the  Knights  of  Labor,  the 
Prohibitionists,  the  Industrial  Party  and  several  minor 
organizations.  It  is  pledged  to  independent  political 
action  and  opposition  to  traffic  in  intoxicants  as  a  bev¬ 
erage.  While  the  consolidation  of  minor  organizations 
on  points  of  common  interest  and  welfare  is  desirable, 
a  multiplicity  of  independent  organizations  with  sub¬ 
stantially  the  same  objects  in  view,  can  lead  only  to  in¬ 
efficiency  and  failure. 

*  * 

There  is  probably  no  greater  official  farce  than  the 
work  of  the  inspectors  in  this  city,  who  look  after 
adulterated  milk  and  that  unripe  commodity  known 
as  “  bob  ’  veal.  A  gentleman  well  known  in  the  milk 
trade,  a  few  days  since  saw  a  specimen  of  a  milk  in¬ 
spector's  work.  A  milkman  loaded  up  with  the  poor¬ 
est  class  of  creamery  milk,  started  briskly  off,  but  was 
hailed  by  the  inspector.  “  Give  me  a  sample  of  your 
milk,”  said  he.  Of  course,  the  man  complied,  and  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  he  did  not  dip  deep,  nor  take  it  from 
his  poorest  can.  “Give  me  another  sample,”  said  the 
inspector,  and  the  scamp  of  a  milkman  coolly  handed 
him  a  second  sample  from  the  same  can  and  drove  away. 
“  Rob  ”  veal  comes  into  the  city  practically  undis¬ 
turbed — there  really  seems  to  be  no  effort  to  keep  it 
out,  the  inspectors  seeming  to  be  more  concerned  in 
finding  out  what  the  traffic  is  worth  to  them.  Imita¬ 
tion  butter  is  also  largely  sold  and  consumed  by  those 
who  think  they  are  eating  the  genuine  article.  There 
is  no  question  about  this,  and  our  expensive  Dairy 
Commission  seems  to  be  doing  practically  nothing  to 
stop  it.  We  shall  have  more  to  say  on  these  matters 
ere  long. 

*  * 

The  Alien  Land  Law  recently  passed  by  the  legis¬ 
lature  of  Illinois,  under  pressure  from  the  agricultural 
organizations  of  the  State,  has  just  been  declared 
unconstitutional  by  the  State  Supreme  Court.  A  year 
ago,  when  the  farmers,  Laving  secured  a  dominant  or 
unusually  influential  representation  in  various  State 
legislatures,  were  hastily  seeking  relief  from  many  of 
their  woes  by  empirical  legislation,  The  Rural  earn¬ 
estly  reminded  them  that  the  National  and  State  Con¬ 
stitutions  place  limitations  on  the  scope  of  all  new 
laws.  Said  we : 

In  every  State  in  the  Union,  it  is  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
State  Courts  to  decide  whether  the  laws  passed  there  are  in  har¬ 
mony  with  the  State  constitution,  and  then  the  United  States  Courts 
are  authorized  to  decide  whether  any  State  law  conflicts  with  any  of 
the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Constitution.  Legislators  should  there¬ 
fore  bear  in  mind  that  they  cannot  make  valid  laws  according  to  their 
own  whims,  opinions  or  convictions,  or  even  under  stress  of  pressure 
from  their  constituents,  regardless  of  the  limitations  set  by  the  various 
constitutions.  Judges  whose  decisions  are  frequently  overruled  by 
the  appellate  courts  soon  fall  into  discredit  with  the  public  ;  so  do  leg¬ 
islatures  whose  laws  are  frequently  pronounced  unconstitutional  by 
competent  authority,  and  any  party  which  advocates  or  supports  such 
legislation  cannot  long  hold  a  place  in  public  esteem. 

I  nfortunately  most  of  them  neglected  our  warning, 
and  our  prophecy  has  already  proved  true  with  regard 
to  many  laws  passed  by  them  in  different  States  under 
temporary  excitement,  and  the  end  is  not  yet. 

*  * 

Politics  is  a  desperate  game.  We  can  understand 
how  any  man  may  be  demoralized  by  a  strong  itching 
for  an  office.  Every  thoughtful  man,  no  matter  how 
strong  a  partisan,  must,  at  the  bottom  of  his  heart, 
regret  that  office  holders  cannot  conduct  the  country’s 
business  without  resorting  to  tricks  and  sharp  prac¬ 
tices,  which,  in  private  business  would  be  scorned.  Of 
late,  we  have  had  unusual  illustrations  of  this  sort  of 
thing.  The  Governor  of  a  great  State  has  tried  by 
every  sharp  trick  and  quibble  to  seat  in  the  State  legis¬ 
lature  men  who  were  not  entitled  to  go  there.  He 
knew  they  did  not  receive  a  majority  of  the  votes,  and 
that  their  districts  naturally  belonged  to  the  opposi¬ 
tion,  but  by  taking  advantage  of  slight  errors  and 
technical  points  he  succeeds.  The  Governor  of  another 
State  appoints  a  United  States  Senator.  He  does  not 
call  the  legislature  to  elect  this  Senator,  simply  because 
the  people  of  the  State  have  elected  a  legislature  with 
a  majority  of  the  opposition.  In  another  State  the 
Senators  of  one  great  party  childishly  propose  to  stay 
away  from  the  Senate  room  and  thus  block  all  legis¬ 
lation.  Dozens  of  similar  instances  could  be  given. 


What  would  we  think  of  men  who  in  private  busines- 
would  seek  to  take  advantage  of  slight  errors  or  blun¬ 
ders  ?  Suppose  this  Governor  had  kept  his  hands  off 
and  refused  to  take  advantage  of  errors  that  were  to  be 
expected  in  the  first  trial  of  the  new  ballot  law  ?  Would 
his  party  have  suffered  with  fair-minded  men  ?  Sup¬ 
pose  the  other  Governor  had  recognized  the  fact  that 
the  people’s  legislature  had  higher  powers  and  rights 
than  he,  and  had  called  it  to  elect  a  Senator  ?  Would 
it  have  given  his  party  a  bad  reputation  ?  Suppose 
those  State  Senators  had  accepted  their  defeat  like 
men,  and  made  the  best  of  it  ?  Would  their  party  have 
been  stronger  or  weaker  with  the  public  ?  These  ques¬ 
tions  are  at  least  worth  thinking  about.  Most  people 
shrug  their  shoulders  and  say,  “  Oh,  politics  is  rotten  ! 
Parties  are  all  alike  !”  Why  is  that  true  ?  It  is  because 
your  average  party  man  is  satisfied  with  a  lower  stand¬ 
ard  of  morality  in  his  political  party  than  in  his  private 
business,  when  in  reality  political  honor  and  honesty 
should  be  the  highest  of  all.  We  would  like  to  see  the 
politics  of  this  country  run  for  the  next  10  years  as  a 
man  would  conduct  an  honorable  business,  refusing  to 
take  advantage  of  mistakes  and  errors,  and  dealing 
with  fair-minded  justice  towards  all.  It  would  shake 
up  society,  but  the  good  would  come  to  the  top. 

Brevities. 

In  boyhood's  days  the  first  snow  storm 
Brought  pain  and  pleasure  mixed  full  sore. 

Because  the  job  was  mine  to  dig 
A  good-sized  path  from  every  door. 

And  once  1  tarried  at  my  work 
And  stopped  to  snowball  long  and  oft' 

Forgetting  that  the  paths  were  long. 

And  that  snow  shovels  best  when  soft. 

The  weather  changed,  the  freeze  came  on, 

And  packed  the  snow  in  chains  of  frost: 

Then  did  1  grieve  that  I  had  played; 

1  mourned  the  vantage  I  had  lost. 

For  when  the  snow  yvas  soft  it  moved 
With  ease — a  shovel  was  enough, 

But  now  a  hatchet,  pick  and  spade 
W ere  needed  on  its  surface  tough, 

And  while  the  others  on  their  sleds 
Flew  down  the  hillside's  Icy  track, 

1  still  kept  toiling  at  my  stent 
With  blistered  hands  and  aching  back. 

And  so  I’ve  found  it  all  through  life. 

Whene’er  I  stop  to  play  and  let 
My  work  grow  cold  and  hard.  I  pay 
For  stolen  fun  in  bitter  sweat. 

Bad  roads  mean  extra  feed. 

Like  a  hermit  in  a  hut  Is  a  farmer  in  a  “rut.” 

Is  the  lumber  on  your  farm  worth  more  than  the  land  ? 

When  the  cat’s  away  the  mice  ought  to  behave  themselves. 

Bbawn  without  brain — that’s  butcher  farming  and  mighty  small  gain. 
Which  has  more  to  do  with  the  quality  of  a  horse's  hoof— what  he 
stands  on  or  what  he  eats  ? 

The  R.  N.-Y.  hopes  its  readers  will  have  an  attack  of  the  worst  form 
of  the  grip— on  their  duty  this  year. 

Did  you  know  that  a  poorly  kept  and  dirty  dairy  gives  off  the  same 
odors  that  are  characteristic  of  guano  ?  It  is  a  fact. 

This  problem  of  profitably  wintering  an  idle  horse  is  a  big  one. 
When  the  “  horse  ”  is  a  brood  mare  the  problem  is  made  a  good  deal 
easier. 

Some  stables  are  so  foul  from  filthy  floors  and  poor  drainage  that 
a  clock  would  stop  to  hold  its  breath.  How  are  live  animals  to  live  in 
such  a  place  ? 

The  workman  who  wastes  time  to  look  at  the  clock  to  see  if  it's  not 
time  for  eating,  will  find  his  employer  fully  ready  to  dock  his  pay,  and 
it  will  not  be  cheating. 

I  like  to  see  people  who  just  do  their  best  with  faith  that  some 
mightier  power  does  the  rest.  Give  me  the  bright  heart  that  in  freezing 
or  thaw  can  say  :  “  We  have  much  to  be  thankful  for.” 

Fresh  gas  lime  is  death  to  vegetation.  For  this  reason  it  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  thing  to  use  for  dissolving  bones,  horn,  leather,  etc.  The  “work" 
that  would  be  wasted  if  the  gas  lime  were  simply  spread  on  the  ground, 
will  make  “  useful  citizens  ”  out  of  bones  and  leather. 

There  are  plenty  of  people  now  alive  who  remember  how  hard  it  was 
to  Induce  farmers  to  sow  clover.  It  is  hard  to  realize  that  now.  In  rape 
sheep-growers  have  a  plant  superior  to  clover  for  their  special  needs. 
How  many  will  follow  Prof.  Shaw’s  advice  and  plant  it  t 

The  dwellers  in  the  sunny  part  of  the  South  do  have  a  good  chance 
at  us  at  this  season  of  the  year.  As  Mr.  Smith  says  on  page  39,  a  man 
has  so  many  “good  days”  in  winter  that  he  can  afford  to  “ rest  ”  in 
summer.  The  trouble  is  that  too  many  “rest  ”  in  both  seasons. 

Mr.  woodward’s  idea  is  that  when  a  Bteer  is  fed  an  exactly  “  bal¬ 
anced  ration,”  it  will  not  need  exercise.  An  animal  exercises  and 
“  kicks  up  its  heels  ”  in  order  to  work  off  the  effects  of  the  surplus  food 
that  knocks  the  ration  out  of  balance.  What  do  you  think  of  that  idea  ? 

Here  is  a  lesson  an  Indiana  friend  has  learned:  “  Many  didn’t  break 
their  land  early  enough  and  left  a  cloddy  seed  bed.  The  weather 
turned  dry,  and  wheat  grown  on  such  land  is  very  poor.  A  firm  seed 
bed  sowed  early  produces  good  wheat.”  A  clod  is  too  much  for  a  wheat 
root. 

Just  as  a  person  sleeps  warmly  in  bed,  dreaming  of  roses  in  bloom, 
with  the  thick  cover  tucked  up  to  his  head,  though  the  ice  forms  in  the 
room,  so  the  wheat  roots  and  the  rye  and  the  grass  hear  not  the  win¬ 
ter  winds  blow,  but  the  long  season  in  comfort  they  pass,  under  their 
blanket  of  snow. 

There’s  agrowing  disposition  among  our  Canadian  friends  to  make 
concessions  in  order  to  secure  better  terms  of  trade  with  this  country. 
Probably  the  reciprocity  treaties  recently  concluded  with  the  British 
West  Indian  possessions  have  something  to  do  with  the  feeling  ;  but 
doubtless  the  main  cause  is  that  they  are  realizing  that  a  nation  of 
five  millions  cannot  wage  a  successful  commercial  war  against  a 
neighboring  nation  of  sixty-live  millions. 

This  proverb  is  credited  to  the  Arabs  : 

“  Ruined,  and  the  son  of  a  ruined  one 
Is  he  who  buys  to  cure.” 

They  mean  that  It  is  poor  business  to  buy  sick  or  crippled  animals 
and  try  to  get  a  profit  out  of  curing  them.  There  are  very  few  men 
who  are  qualified  to  conduct  a  farm  hospital  and  nurse  invalid  animals 
back  to  health.  The  average  farmer  had  better  buy  good  stock  and 
take  good  care  of  it. 

Governor  Hoard,  of  Wisconsin,  told  the  farmers  of  Sussex  County, 
New  Jersey,  that  many  conld  better  their  condition  by  going  out  of  the 
milk-shipping  business  and  making  first-class  butter.  Orange  County, 

N.  Y.,  and  Sussex  County,  N.  J.,  were  formerly  the  leading  butter 
counties  in  the  United  States.  It  seems  odd  that  a  Western  man  should 
give  the  farmers  there  points  in  butter  making,  and  yet  the  field  is  ripe 
for  just  such  labor.  In  the  larger  part  of  both  of  these  counties  the 
making  of  fine  butter  is  a  lost  art. 
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Some  Questions  About  Coed  Storage. 

1.  Do  fruits  keep  better  in  cold  storage  houses  so  arranged  that  the 
atmosphere  within  them  is  comparatively  dry,  or  in  those  in  which  it 
is  damp  ? 

2.  What  degree  of  temperature  is  most  conducive  to  the  keeping  of 
fruits  in  cold  storage  ? 

3.  Is  there  any  one  degree  of  temperature  best  suited  to  the  long  keep¬ 
ing  of  all  fruits,  or  do  different  fruits  keep  longest  in  different  tempera¬ 
tures  ?  If  so.  what  class  of  fruits  reauire  the  lower  temperature  ? 

4.  Is  it  wise  to  keep  any  kind  of  fruits  or  vegetables  at  a  temperatuie 
as  low  as  the  freezing  point  ? 

5i  Do  fruits  kept  for  a  time  In  cold  storage  at  any  temperature,  keep 
as  well  after  being  taken  out  as  they  would  have  kept  under  similar 
conditions  had  they  never  been  placed  in  cold  storage  ? 

C.  Of  the  commercial  cold  storage  houses,  what  proportion  secure 
cold  by  the  use  of  ice,  and  what  proportion  by  the  use  of  chemicals  ? 

7.  Are  storage  houses  in  which  a  low  temperature  is  secured  by 
admitting  a  current  of  air  that  has  first  been  conducted  through  a  long 
underground  channel  much  used  for  keeping  fruit,  and  what  degree  of 
cold  can  be  maintained  in  them  during  summer  weather  ? 

1.  The  unanimous  opinion  seems  to  be  that  dry  air  is 
far  the  best.  Dampness  is  always  objectionable. 

2.  As  near  the  freezing  point  as  possible  without 
actually  freezing  the  fruit.  Fruit  packed  in  barrels  or 
boxes  may  be  kept  in  a  temperature  of  32  degrees  for 
an  indefinite  time  without  freezing.  The  temperature 
keeps  a  little  above  that  point  inside  the  packages. 

3. *  There  seems  to  be  no  specialty  in  this  direction — 
all  fruits  do  best  at  the  low  temperature.  Bartlett 
Pears  and  all  California  pears  require  most  attention 
in  keeping  them  at  a  uniform  temperature.  Some 
fruits — apples,  for  instance — are  not  harmed  by  changes 
which  would  prove  disastrous  to  pears. 

4.  Answered  above 

5.  They  do  not  keep  quite  so  long,  though  the  time 
is  shortened  but  little.  A  popular  impression  prevails 
to  the  contrary,  because  of  the  well-known  fact  that 
poultry  and  meats  which  have  been  frozen,  will  not 
keep  long  after  they  have  been  removed  from  the 
freezing  temperature.  There  is  a  great  difference 
between  being  frozen  and  nearly  frozen. 

6.  Ice  was  formerly  used  most  generally,  but  within 
the  last  two  or  three  years,  air  refrigerated  by  chem¬ 
ical  processes  is  rapidly  supplanting  it.  To-day,  a 
majority  of  the  cold  storage  houses  in  New  York  city 
use  a  chemical  process.  The  latter  is  preferable,  as  a 
dry,  cold  air  is  thus  secured,  which  is  not  always  easily 
obtained  when  ice  is  used. 

7.  We  do  not  know  of  such  establishments  in  New  York 
city,  but  they  are  practicable.  There  is  one  central 
plant  which  furnishes  refrigerated  air  through  under¬ 
ground  pipes  to  about  half  a  dozen  establishments 
where  butter  is  stored,  but  we  do  not  know  of  any  stor¬ 
age  houses  for  fruit  cooled  in  this  way.  With  pipes 
properly  insulated  by  non-conducting  envelopes,  the 
temperature  could  be  maintained  at  as  low  a  point  as 
if  the  machine  were  on  the  premises.  A  lower  temper¬ 
ature  can  always  be  maintained  in  this  way  than  where 
ice  is  used  as  the  refrigerant. 

A  WORD  FOR  THE  COMMISSION  MAN. 

A  commission  man  is  in  a  not-to-be-envied  position, 
and  we  should  be  charitable  towards  him.  One  serious 
mistake  shippers  make  is  to  send  their  goods  to  one 
house  one  day  and  to  another  the  next.  If  you  are 
going  to  send  goods  to  two  or  more  houses  to  find  out 
which  does  the  best,  divide  the  shipments  between  them 
each  day  for  a  period  long  enough  to  discover  which  is 
really  doing  the  best.  Some  commission  men,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  resort  to  baiting.  For  the  first  shipment  they 
are  likely  to  return  more  than  the  goods  sold  for.  This 
is  not  done  so  much  as  formerly,  for  shippers  have 
learned  a  counter  trick.  They  send  their  goods  to  sev¬ 
eral  new  houses  just  to  get  the  “  bait  ”  money,  and  then 
future  shipments  go  to  merchants  in  whom  they  have 
confidence.  It  stands  to  reason  that  if  we  stick  by  a 
firm,  it  will  stick  by  us ;  but  if  we  are  continually 
changing  from  one  to  another,  all  will  lose  confidence 
in  us  and  will  not  exert  themselves  to  get  a  big  price. 
Again,  if  our  goods  are  of  the  required  quality,  buyers 
become  familiar  with  our  mark  and  ask  for  it.  My 
commission  men  never  buy  any  goods  to  compete  with 
those  sent  on  commission.  I  have  written  them  sev¬ 
eral  times  requesting  authority  to  buy  some  goods  that 
could  be  obtained  only  in  that  way,  but  the  answer  has 
always  come  back,  “  We  do  a  strictly  commission  busi¬ 
ness.”  Of  course  this  makes  it  fairer  for  those  who 
ship  on  commission,  for  it  would  be  human  nature  for 
a  dealer  to  dispose  of  purchased  stock  first.  Our  ber¬ 
ries  picked  Monday,  get  to  New  York  at  midnight 
Tuesday,  and  are  sold  to  the  retailers  before  daylight, 
usually  between  two  or  three  o’clock  on  Wednesday 
morning.  During  the  forenoon  I  get  a  telegram  stat¬ 
ing  the  price  at  which  they  have  been  sold  and  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  market.  The  freight  on  a  crate  of  straw¬ 
berries  from  this  place  to  New  York  is  80  cents  ;  cartage 


fO  cents,  and  commission  10  per  cent.  We  get  a  check 
once  a  week,  or  oftener  if  we  want  it,  covering  the 
amount  of  sales  made.  I  think  honest  commission  men 
earn  their  money.  L.  j.  FARMER. 

Sifter  for  coae  ashes. 

Scattered  over  the  ground  around  many  farm  homes 
we  see  coal  enough  to  run  the  stoves  for  a  month. 
It  was  just  dumped  on  the  ground  because  it  was  too 
much  trouble  to  pick  it  out  of  the  ashes.  We  shouldn’t 
care  to  do  such  picking  with  bare  fingers,  but  it  is 
well  enough  to  let  a  sieve  do  the  work.  The  sifter 
shown  at  Fig.  18  is  made  by  a  friend  in  Wisconsin, 
who  says  about  it :  “  The  apparatus  consists  of  an 
ordinary  coal  sieve  with  a  narrow  strip  nailed  across 


the  center,  as  shown,  and  let  into  the  top  of  a  box 
having  a  hinged  cover  in  the  manner  indicated  in  the 
drawing.  The  coal  ashes  may  be  poured  into  the 
sieve,  and  then  the  cover  may  be  shut  down,  and  the 
sifting  done  without  the  necessity  of  supporting  the 
sieve  and  the  ashes  by  the  hands  and  without  the  annoy¬ 
ance  caused  by  the  dust  settling  on  the  clothing  or 
blowing  into  one’s  face.  The  box  is  made  in  sec¬ 
tions,  which  may  be  lifted  so  that  it  can  be  taken 
apart  to  facilitate  shoveling  out  the  ashes.”  After  you 
get  this  sifter  made,  don’t  conclude  that,  just  because 
you  have  made  the  work  a  little  easier,  sifting  ashes  is 
the  wife’s  job.  It  isn’t.  It  is  a  man’s  job  as  much  as 
it  is  his  duty  to  shovel  coal  or  cut  wood. 

A  Stove  pipe  ventilator. 

We  live  in  an  old-style  rented  house  without  an  open 
fire-place  or  ventilating  flue.  For  heating  we  use  the 
largest  size  base-burner,  which  has  a  ventiduct  flue, 
causing  a  circulation  of  air,  but  no  ventilation.  This 
fall  I  bought  a  T  stove  pipe  and  ran  a  drop  pipe  to 


Stove  Pipe  Ventilator.  Fig.  19. 

within  one  inch  of  the  floor.  The  regular  stove  flue, 
being  warm,  causes  an  upward  current  of  cold  air  from 
the  floor  in  my  drop  flue,  and  carries  it  outside  with  the 
smoke,  etc.  In  this  way,  see  Fig.  19,  I  have  secured,  at 
small  cost,  the  effect  of  an  open  fire-place,  while  I  still 
have  all  the  benefit  from  my  base-burner.  The  T  can 
be  bought  from  any  dealer  and  every  American  knows 
how  to  put  stove  pipe  together.  w.  douglas  king. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS  IN  APPLES. 

An  old  newspaper  man,  now  in  England,  sends  us 
this  memory  of  a  country  newspaper  office  : 

“Some  40  years  ago  I  printed  a  paper  in  Essex 
County,  N.  Y.,  and  got  The  R.  N.-Y.  in  exchange.  It 
was  then  printed  in  Rochester.  It  was  not  as  large 
and  handsome  as  the  present  issue,  but  contained  a 
large  amount  of  good  matter,  and  was  thoroughly  read 
by  all  hands  in  the  office.  After  reading  I  laid  it 


aside  with  other  exchanges,  for  a  singular  genius 
named  Lyman,  who  was  a  little  defective  in  the  “  upper 
story,”  but  a  great  reader  of  newspapers,  calling  every 
week  for  a  supply,  which  he  paid  for  in  apples,  or 
other  fruits  in  their  season.  He  lived  with  a  brother 
who  had  a  farm  and  a  fine  orchard,  and  Lyman  was 
at  liberty  to  help  himself  to  all  the  apples  he  could 
carry  in  his  many  pockets  for  the  printer.  One 
winter  day  he  came  wearing  a  large  overcoat  with 
two  huge  pockets  and  several  others  filled  with 
choice  apples,  to  pay  for  a  copy  of  The  R.  N.-Y., 

First,  he  emptied  the  pockets  in  the  overcoat,  then 
those  of  the  under  coat;  then  he  took  one  from  each  vest 
pocket;  then  from  the  pants’  pockets.  Then  he  pulled 
back  his  overcoat,  and  showed  me  he  had  two  more 
pockets  full  in  his  swallow-tail  coat.  By  this  time  at 
least  half  a  peck  of  choice  apples  were  deposited  on 
my  table,  and  all  for  a  copy  of  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker!  In  this  way,  I  got  a  supply  of  apples  for  a 
whole  week.  That  R.  N.-Y.  was  a  godsend  to  my 
office.  Could  I  have  done  as  well  with  all  my  ex¬ 
changes,  a  cart  load  of  apples  would  have  been  brought 
to  me  every  week.” 

W.  H.  GILBERT’S  DAIRY  BUSINESS. 

Referring  to  the  account  of  a  visit  to  the  dairy  farm 
of  VV.  H.  Gilbert,  several  inquiries  have  reached 
us  in  relation  to  the  Boyd  “starter,”  which  Mr.  Gil¬ 
bert  uses,  and  as  to  the  methods  he  uses  in  testing  the 
individual  capacities  of  his  cows.  The  inquiries  were 
submitted  to  Mr.  Gilbert,  who  says: 

“  I  have  used  the  Boyd  Starter  System  for  ripening 
cream  for  about  two  years,  and  would  not  like  to  do 
without  it.  It  gives  us  practically  the  control  of  atmo¬ 
spheric  changes  and  uniform  quality  and  quantity 
and  is  simple.  To  make  the  starter  or  yeast,  I  warm 
sweet  skim-milk  up  to  90  degrees ;  then  put  it  in  a  fer¬ 
ment  can  and  cover  it  closely — air-tight  if  possible.  In 
about  22  hours  it  is  ready  for  use.  I  then  add  one 
gallon  to  20  or  25  of  cream,  warm  the  mixture  up  to 
70  degrees  in  winter,  cover  tightly  and  keep  it  where 
the  temperature  will  not  go  below  (55  degrees.  The 
cream  will  be  ripe  in  24  hours.  The  cream  vat  being 
tight,  no  odors,  flies  or  dirt  can  get  in,  in  summer  or 
winter.  I  now  use  the  Babcock  test  in  my  dairy  to 
test  for  butter.  Before  it  was  brought  out,  I  ripened 
and  churned  a  day’s  milk  from  the  cow  I  wanted  to 
test.  The  Babcock  is  the  most  correct  method  and  is 
perfectly  simple. 

Business  Bits. 

The  Scotch  Farming  World  thinks  the  McKinley  Tariff  will  prove  a 
blousing  in  disguise  to  Canadian  barley  growers.  Canadian  two-rowed 
barley,  it  says,  is  having  quite  a  large  boom  in  England,  and  the  pros¬ 
pect  is  that  it  will  bring  more  than  the  six-rowed  grain  brought  in 
America. 

Can  The  Ruual  Inform  me  in  regard  to  a  bread-working  machine 
which  is  designed  to  knead  the  bread  for  family  use  ?  c.  n.  w. 

West  Somerset,  N.  Y. 

There  is  a  machine  for  kneading  bread  dough,  constructed  for  family 
use.  Particulars  may  be  had  by  addressing  Fowler  &  Rockwell,  9 
Elizabeth  Street,  New  York,  who  are  agents  for  it.  It  is  simple  and 
looks  as  if  it  would  do  the  work  thoroughly.  It  is  attached  to  an  ordi¬ 
nary  pan,  the  pan  being  fastened  to  the  kneading  table.  The  kneader 
is  at  the  base  of  a  perpendicular  shaft.  At  its  top  is  a  bevel  gear,  con¬ 
necting  it  with  a  short  horizontal  shaft,  at  the  end  of  which  is  a  crank 
for  operating  it. 

The  Miller  and  The  Bran. 

A  great  trouble  with  us  farmers,  here  in  Steuben  County,  N.  Y.,  is  that 
roller  process  millers  will  not  grind  our  wheat  any  more.  They  want 
to  trade  Hour  for  wheat,  and  will  give  only  28  pounds  of  Hour  for  one 
bushel,  or  (10  pounds,  of  wheat.  This  is  a  one-sided  arrangement.  To 
me  it  looks  like  a  skin  game.  f.  m.  a. 

It  is  a  skinning  process  of  the  worst  kind.  An  honest  miller,  under 
the  old  process  of  grinding  and  bolting,  would  give  for  each  bushel  of 
wheat  about  30  pounds  of  good  flour  and  20  pounds  of  bran  and  mid¬ 
dlings,  worth  half  as  much  as  the  flour.  The  miller  who  refuses  to 
give  more  than  28  pounds  of  flour  for  a  bushel  of  wheat  would  have 
been  accused  of  dishonesty  under  the  old  regime,  and  we  do  not  think 
it  would  be  at  all  out  of  the  way  to  call  him  piggish.  The  law  gives 
him  one-tenth  for  his  labor  in  converting  the  wheat  into  flour,  and  he 
acquires  no  title  to  the  by-products.  To  evade  the  law,  millers  re¬ 
fuse  to  do  a  toll  business  and  insist  on  “  swapping  ”  flour  for  wheat. 
Farmers  should  And  some  miller  disposed  to  deal  more  equitably  and 
then  go  out  of  their  way  to  patronize  him. 

A  Vermont  Dairy  School. 

The  dairy  school  of  the  Vermont  Agricultural  College  closed  Decem¬ 
ber  24.  We  attempted  to  limit  the  number  of  pupils  to  40,  but  we  have 
actually  had  over  50,  besides  quite  a  number  from  outside  the  State 
and  several  hundred  visitors.  This  was  the  first  dairy  school  held  in 
New  England,  and  was  probably  better  equipped  than  any  other  held  in 
the  United  States  up  to  the  present  time.  Six  separators  were  used,  viz: 
the  United  States  Butter  Extractor,  both  as  an  extractor  and  as  a  sepa¬ 
rator,  the  Sharples-Itusslan  Steam  Separator,  the  Danlsh-Weston  and 
the  DeLaval  belt  turbine  and  hand  separators,  all  of  the  Alpha  pat¬ 
tern.  For  cooling  the  cream  there  were  the  Heullng’s  cream  cooler  and 
aerator  and  the  Behr  cream  cooler.  Churns  were  represented  by  the 
Moseley  &  Stoddard  barrel  churn  and  the  Vermont  Machine  Company’s 
square-box  churn.  The  butter  workers  used  were  the  Water’s  hand 
worker,  the  Mason  power  worker  and  the  new  Fargo  centrifugal 
worker.  The  general  outfit  of  the  creamery  was  from  the  Vermont 
Farm  Machine  Company,  Bellows  Falls,  and  D.  H.  Burrell  &  Co.,  Little 
Falls,  N.  Y. 

About  half  the  samples  of  skim-milk  showed  no  fat  by  the  Babcock 
test,  and  several  lots  of  buttermilk  were  equally  free  from  it.  The 
Babcock  test  and  lactometer  were  the  principal  tests  shown  and  used, 
five  different  forms  of  the  Babcock  being  used,  showing  the  makes 
of  the  different  firms;  the  pupils  became  quite  expert  in  testing  milk 
and  its  products  and  in  detecting  adulterations  in  any  of  them.  More 
than  half  of  the  class  were  professional  creamery  men  and  butter 
makers,  many  of  whom  have  a  high  reputation  for  their  work  and 
product,  and  these  were  the  men  who  were  the  most  Interested  in  the 
work.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  of  the  Province  of  Quebec  sent 
five  delegates  at  the  public  expense  to  be  present  throughout  the  ses¬ 
sion  and  fit  themselves  for  similar  work  in  Quebec  next  year. 

[PROF.]  W.  W.  COOKE. 
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A  Woman’s  Thought  of  Life. 

SOM  E  of  the  best  verse  of  the  day  bears  the  unassum¬ 
ing  signature  of  Edith  M.  Thomas,  of  whom  it 
has  been  said  in  literary  circles  that  she  is  the  one 
writer  who  can  sell  all  the  work  she  offers.  If  our  in¬ 
formation  is  not  at  fault,  she  was  recently  made  as¬ 
sistant  editor  of  St.  Nicholas.  A  fine  specimen  of  her 
work  appearing  in  a  late  number  of  Scribner’s  Maga¬ 
zine  bears  the  title:  “  In  One’s  Age  to  One’s  Youth.” 
The  Chief  Cook  was  strongly  minded  to  reproduce  this 
poem  entire  for  Thk  R.  N.-Y.  readers,  but  was  deterred 
from  doing  so  by  the  opinion  of  another,  that  they 
would  not  cax*e  for  it — would  not  find  it  interesting. 
She  cannot  forbear,  however,  to  present  a  portion  of 
the  poem,  sure  that  there  will  be  some  who  will  en¬ 
joy  it. 

Comparing  her  present  state  with  her  childish  past, 
and  addressing  her  child  self,  the  singer  speaks  with 
glad  s^nse  of  power. 

Listen,  thou  child  1  used  to  be! 

I  know  what  thou  dids't  fret  to  know — 

Knowledge  thou  couldst  not  lure  to  thee 
Whatever  bribe  thou  woulds't  bestow. 

That  knowledge  but  a  waymark  plants 
Along  the  road  of  ignorance. 

*  *  * 

Listen,  thou  child  I  used  to  be! 

Unmoved  I  meet  thy  fear  of  old, 

Where  thou  but  masked  with  bravery, 

Dids't  ever  charge  thyself.  Be  bold! 

Still  boasting  to  her  earlier  self  : 

I  am  enlarged  where  thou  wert  bound; 

I  love,  I  serve  with  proffered  veins 
Where  thou  demandest  praise  thy  fee; 

My  soul  to  wrath  'gainst  wrong  Is  used 
Where  thy  rash  combat  utterly 
The  doer  and  the  deed  confound; 

Unproud  I  move  and  yet  unbowed, 

Where  thou  wast  fed  with  vanity, 

Thou  chlefest  pride— thou  wast  not  proud. 

The  woman  in  her  prime  yet  admits  to  the  child : 

I  am  what  thy  dream- wandering  sense 
Did  shape,  add  thy  fresh  will  decree, 

and  links  the  thought  of  the  future  yet  unlived  with 

this  royal  present,  as  the  present  was  linked  with  the 

past : 

Yet  listen,  child  I  used  to  be  ! 

Nothing  of  thine  I  dare  despise, 

Nor  passion,  deed  nor  fantasy; 

For  lo  !  the  soul  far  years  shall  rise. 

And  with  unripeness  charge  this  hour 
Would  boast  o'er  thine  its  riper  power. 

No  heart  that  is  striving  ever  for  higher  attainments 
but  will  echo  every  note  of  this  song  of  it  life.  Though 
few  of  us  may  attain  to  such  felicity  of  expression, 
many  are  poets  at  heart,  and  therefore  give  love  and 
thanks  to  those  who  express  what  they  dimly  feel.  Yet 
even  the  best  expression  often  leaves  the  poet’s  self 
unsatisfied,  as  witness  these  lines,  poured  forth  by  an¬ 
other:  \ 

These  songs  of  mine,  the  best  that  I  have  sung, 

Are  not  my  best,  for  caged  within  the  lines 
Are  thousands  better,  if  they  would  but  sing  ! 

Artistic  Dressing  of  the  Neck. 

N  OTHING  is  more  enhancing  to  the  general  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  costume  than  a  becoming  arrange¬ 
ment  at  the  throat.  A  dainty  jabot  of  lace,  a  pretty 
collar,  or  a  soft  plastron  renders  an  otherwise  indi  tt'er- 
ent  toilette  positively  fascinating.  Especially  for  even¬ 
ing  wear  should  one  be  supplied  with  numerous  artistic 
fancies  in  this  line.  With  this  slight  transformation 
at  the  neck,  an  ordinary  street  costume  is  quickly  con¬ 
verted  into  a  charming  evening  gown. 

Any  bodice  is  easily  turned  in  at  the  neck  for  a  Lor¬ 
raine  collar  or  a  frill  of  lace,  as  pictured  in  Fig.  20. 
Either  of  these  is,  as  a  rule,  exceedingly  becoming. 


The  collar  may  be  bought  already  made  (without  the 
lace,  which  must  be  added),  or  it  may  be  made  at  home 
of  a  triple  thickness  of  India  linen.  Point-de-gene 
lace,  two-tliirds  of  an  inch  wide,  is  preferable,  as  it 
holds  starch  nicely  without  appearing  still'.  The  frill 
of  lace  is  made  of  the  very  softest  kind.  Open  Swiss 
embroidery  also  answers  nicely.  The  capes  to  which 
is  sewed  the  lace  or  collar,  are  made  of  thin  cambric. 
Fasten  with  studs  or  tiny  gilt  buttons. 

For  those  who  do  not  favor  this  slig-ht  baring  of  the 
throat,  suitable  arrangements  are  suggested  in  Fig.  21. 
The  jabot  of  silk  crepe  and  ribbons,  is  of  any  becoming 


color,  or  of  white  with  tinted  ribbons.  It  is  pleasing 
with  a  gown  of  somber  hue,  when  made  of  yellow  with 
black  ribbons,  deep  mahogany  with  pale  pink,  navy 
with  pale  blue,  or  of  a  rich  brown  with  cream  ribbons. 
The  collar,  of  folds  of  the  crepe,  is  on  a  foundation  of 
crinoline  fastened  with  hooks  and  eyes.  It  is  inexpen¬ 
sive,  easily  made,  readily  adjusted,  and  a  graceful 
adjunct  to  any  costume.  A  piece  of  hem-stitched  ruff¬ 
ling,  turned  down  in  the  form  of  a  collar,  the  ends 
edged  with  a  full  frill  of  lace,  three  to  five  inches  deep, 
is  a  neat  and  simple  finish  for  the  neck.  Made  of  finer 
material  it  is  appropriate  for  any  occasion. 


Fig.  22  shows  fetching  conceptions  in  shirt  fronts  and 
plastrons,  the  latter  to  be  worn  over  any  gown,  the 
former  under  the  popular  jacket.  The  plastron  is  made 
of  silk,  of  any  desired  color,  finished  at  the  neck  and 
waist  with  heavy  Van  Dyke  trimming. 

Stylish  shirt  fronts  are  made  of  wash  silks,  in  deli¬ 
cate  stripes  or  solid  colors.  Finish  neck  and  front  with 
a  full  frill  of  the  same,  or  a  band  of  Persian  embroid¬ 
ery.  Those  who  are  not  averse  to  appropriating 
masculine  imitations,  will  admire  the  vest  front.  It  is 
made  of  heavy  percale,  finished  with  rows  of  stitching, 
rolling  or  standing  collar  and  silk  knotted  tie.  Most 
bewitching  of  all  is  the  full,  loose  shirt  front  of  fine 


India  linen  or  checked  nainsook.  The  fulness  is  effected 
by  a  tucked  V-shaped  yoke.  The  broad  collar  is  bor¬ 
dered  with  a  cluster  of  tiny  tucks,  and  the  ends  of  the 
lover’s  knot  are  similarly  finished.  ANNA  HINRICHS. 

Simple,  Cheap,  Nutritious,  Delicious. 

CRACKED  WHEAT. — In  a  previous  issue  appeared 
some  questions  about  preparing  and  cooking- 
cracked  wheat.  In  war  times,  back  in  the  sixties,  we 
raised  our  own  wheat,  which  is  not  done  so  much  now 
in  what  were  then  called  the  Western  States.  We 
used  a  g-reat  deal  of  it  then,  and  we  did  not  have  double 
boilers,  and  many  of  us  do  not  now.  No  doubt  they 
are  very  convenient,  but  the  wheat  is  just  as  nice 
cooked  in  the  way  of  which  I  shall  tell  you. 

To  prepare  it,  carefully  look  over  it,  taking’  out  all 
foreign  substances,  and  grind  it  in  a  coffee  mill,  and 
put  it  into  a  basin  or  dish  that  will  hold  twice  as  much 
and  will  also  fit  into  your  steamer.  Fill  the  dish  up 
with  water,  hot  or  cold,  with  salt  enough  to  season 
its  contents.  Put  it  over  a  kettle  of  hot  water  and  let 
the  wheat  cook  three  or  four  hours.  After  it  has  been 
on  long  enough  to  be  thoroughly  scalded,  take  it  off, 
stir  it  well  and  add  more  hot  water,  if  needed.  A 
quart  of  wheat  will  be  sufficient  for  a  good-sized 


family.  Eaten  with  cream  and  sugar,  or  cold  in 
milk  for  supper. 

Hulled  Corn  is  another  dish  that  was  formerly 
much  used  and  we  think  it  very  wholesome.  Our 
mothers  and  grandmothers  used  always  to  prepare  it 
in  early  spring,  after  soap  making,  and  some  of  us  have 
kept  up  the  practice. 

To  prepare  it  we  take  a  couple  of  quarts  of  good, 
bright-looking  corn,  carefully  look  it  over,  blow  out 
all  the  dust,  put  it  in  an  iron  kettle  with  a  quart  of 
lye,  fill  up  with  water,  and  let  it  stand  till  morning  ; 
then  put  it  on  to  boil  and  cook  four  or  five  hours,  or 
until  the  corn  is  twice  its  natural  size,  and  the  hulls 
seem  loose.  At  this  point  take  it  out  near  the  well, 
where  you  can  have  plenty  of  water  without  taking 
too  many  steps.  Pour  it  into  a  colander,  and  put  on 
water  until  it  is  cool,  then  put  it  into  a  pail  or  dishpan 
and  wash  it  in  several  waters,  rubbing  with  the  hands. 
Pour  off  the  water  and  add  more  until  the  hulls  are 
washed  out,  and  the  lye  taste  has  disappeared.  It  is 
then  ready  to  be  put  on  to  boil  in  clear  water  with  salt 
to  season.  Boil  until  tender. 

It  is  good  eaten  as  taken  from  the  kettle,  or  fried  in 
butter  for  breakfast,  and  we  think  it  delicious  eaten 
cold  in  milk. 

We  keepAne  leach  standing  all  summer,  covered,  so 
that  we  can  throw  on  a  pail  or  two  of  water  at  any 
time,  and  obtain  the  lye  so  good  for  cleansing  pur¬ 
poses  also ;  but  no  one  need  go  without  the  dish  of 
hulled  corn  because  of  the  absence  of  the  leach,  for  it 
is  very  easy  to  put  a  couple  of  quarts  of  ashes  into  a 
cloth  bag  and  boil  until  the  strength  is  out.  If  the  lye 
should  be  too  strong,  it  will  eat  the  skin  off  the  corn, 
and  should  be  weakened.  C.  R.  D. 

[The  above  answers  one  question  sent  us  by  a  sub¬ 
scriber,  W.  ft.  M.,  but  a  second  we  are  unable  to  an¬ 
swer.  Do  any  of  our  readers  know  of  any  machinery 
for  the  preparation  of  hulled  corn  ? — Eds.  ] 

A  Voice  from  Ohio. 

IIEN  we  consider  the  great  variety  of  grains, 
fruits  and  vegetables  which  the  American 
climate  and  soils  will  permit  the  American  farmer  to 
raise,  we  are  surprised  that  he,  or  his  wife  will  go  be¬ 
yond  their  own  farm  to  supply  their  table  with  little 
beyond  the  stimulants,  tea  and  coffee,  which  they  deem 
so  very  necessary.  Owing  to  their  more  health-giving 
qualities,  we  should  think  that  the  coming  generation 
should  be  taught  to  use  milk  and  water  (not  combined) 
as  drinks  exclusively;  thereby  saving  this  nation  over 
$100,000,000  yearly,  Some  may  say  just  here  that  it 
costs  to  raise  these  fruits,  grains  and  vegetables.  Yes; 
but  it  costs  more  to  buy  them,  or  their  equivalent  in 
other  things. 

The  farm  surely  ought  to  furnish  the  beef,  pork,  mut¬ 
ton  and  poultry.  With  us  the  beef  and  pork  are  high 
in  summer  and  low  in  winter.  Advantage  is  taken  of 
this  by  many  of  the  women  here,  by  frying  down  a 
quantity  of  beef,  ham,  side  and  sausage,  which,  if  the 
work  be  done  with  care  so  as  to  retain  the  albumen 
and  osmazone  in  their  highest  state,  can  hardly  be  told 
from  fresh  meat  when  used.  The  beef,  besides  being 
used  fried,  comes  in  very  acceptably  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  soups,  beef  tea,  frizzled  beef,  etc.  The  drip¬ 
ping  from  this  “canned ’’meat  is  particularly  fine- 
flavored,  and  can  be  used  for  many  purposes.  For  fry¬ 
ing  fish,  especially  carp,  it  is  better  than  either  butter 
or  lax-d.  If  the  housewife  wants  it  free  from  sediment, 
she  can  tie  a  cloth  over  her  jar  and  strain  it  while  hot. 


The  casting  out  of  the  devil  of  disease 
was  once  a  sign  of  authority. 

Now  we  take  a  little  more  time  about 
it  and  cast  out  devils  by  thousands — we 
do  it  by  knowledge. 

Is  not  a  man  who  is  taken  possession 
of  by  the  germ  of  consumption  possessed 
of  a  devil  ? 

A  little  book  on  careful  living  and 
Scott’s  Emulsion  of  cod-liver  oil  will  tell 
you  how  to  exorcise  him  if  it  can  be  done. 

Free. 

Scott  &  Bownk,  Chemists,  132  South  5th  Avenue,  New  York. 

Your  druggist  keeps  Scott’s  Emulsion  of  cod-liver  oil — all  druggists 
everywhere  do.  SI 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


Of  the  fruits,  both  large  and  small, 
many  can  be  had  for  only  a  little  more 
than  the  planting.  “  But,”  some  one  says, 

“  these  must  be  cared  for.”  Yes,  and 
those  who  do  that  charge  extra  for  doing 
it,  if  you  buy. 

In  the  garden  we  used  to  do  somewhat 
as  Parny-Ann  did  ;  but  now  we  lay  it  out 
in  a  common-sense  manner  and  cultivate 
it  with  the  wheel-hoe,  and  then  roll  in 
the  vegetables  from  the  time  the  aspara¬ 
gus  and  rhubarb  are  kissed  by  the  morn¬ 
ing  sun  until  the  cold  winds  of  winter 
drive  the  celery  to  seek  winter-quarters. 
These,  with  eggs  from  our  poultry  yards, 
good,  rich  milk,  cream  and  butter  from 
our  Polled  Durhams,  maple  sugar  and 
molasses  from  our  camps,  oat  meal,  etc. , 
make  a  regimen  fit  for  Queen  Victoria. 

I  do  nearly  all  my  patching  on  the  sew¬ 
ing  machine.  I  early  learned  to  sew 
without  basting,  except  in  very  particu¬ 
lar  places.  In  making  a  shirt  I  never 
take  a  sewing  needle  to  it  until  I  am 
ready  to  make  buttonholes  and  sew  on 
buttons.  But  I  seldom  make  a  shirt  now¬ 
adays  ;  once  in  a  while,  however,  my  hus¬ 
band  gets  an  economical  fit  and  brings 
home  some  material  to  be  made  up.  I  do 
the  work  under  a  silent  protest,  as  I  feel 
that  every  shirt  I  make  is  taking  a  meal 
from  some  poor  woman  who  is  working 
for  the  shirt  factories.  True  economy 
should  rob  no  one.  Besides,  the  garments 


and  is  good  by  salting,  then  selecting  the 
pieces  suitable  for  frying,  which  we  pre¬ 
pare  as  for  present  use,  and  can  as  above, 
using  lard  to  fill  in  with  if  there  is  not 
enough  of  the  drippings. 

For  spare-ribs  and  beef  it  is  better  to  re¬ 
move  most  of  the  bones,  which  may  be 
easily  done  when  the  meat  is  quite  tender . 
For  ribs,  run  a  fork  tine  along  on  the  under 
side  of  the  bone  (making  a  slit  in  the 
meat),  and  it  will  slip  out  easily:  for 
backbone  and  a  few  nice  roasts  of  beef, 
we  leave  the  bones  in.  To  save  the 
“  brown  gravy,”  (when  not  scorched)  and 
the  small  bits  that  stick  to  the  kettle  after 
the  meat  has  been  removed,  loosen  with 
a  little  water,  heat  and  a  knife;  watch 
carefully  and  remove  just  as  the  water 
is  gone,  and  put  in  the  cans  to  help  make 
gravy  in  summer.  Of  course  there  will 
be  many  small  pieces  of  meat,  but  when 
opened  it  will  be  found  compacted,  and 
will  slice  nicely  cold,  or,  if  warmed, 
make  good  hash. 

We  have  now,  November  25,  just  fin¬ 
ished  our  last  can  of  meat  sausage,  and 
it  had  kept  perfectly. 

For  use  during  the  winter,  after  the 
salted  meat  is  gone,  we  pack  a  few 
crocks,  run  lard  over  the  meat  and  lay 
two  thicknesses  of  paper  on  this,  and  it 
keeps  nicely  ;  but  we  do  not  try  to  keep 
this  through  the  summer. 

Meat  that  has  been  salted  may  be 


are  so  well  made  now,  and  the  prices  are  canned,  but  it  will  not  taste  so  fresh 


so  moderate,  that  I  can  save  more  by  tak¬ 
ing  care  of  things  going  to  waste — or  read¬ 
ing  the  leading  magazines  and  papers  of 
the  day.  This  many  have  tried  to  con¬ 
vince  me  was  wasted  time,  but  they  have 
sadly  failed. 

Sickness  is  a  costly  luxury.  If  the  doc¬ 
tor  is  called  and  he  says  diphtheria, 
typhoid  fever,  flux,  or  some  kindred  dis¬ 
ease,  as  soon  as  he  has  dealt  out  the  medi¬ 
cine, start  him  around  the  premises  to  find 


when  opened.  I  shall  be  glad  to  learn  of 
“  Subscriber’s”  success,  and  will  cheer¬ 
fully  give  any  further  instructions  de¬ 
sired,  either  through  the  paper  or  di¬ 
rectly. 

In  making  “  Economy  Cakes,”  referred 
to  in  a  late  It.  N.-Y.,  we  use  butter-milk 
or  sour  milk  to  soak  the  bread  in  over¬ 
night  ;  mash  in  this,  in  the  morning,  and 
add  some  Hour  and  bicarbonate  of  soda. 
We  do  not  use  more  than  one  egg,  some- 


the  outer  tissues  and  retains  the  nutri¬ 
tive  juices,  the  extraction  of  which  causes 
the  meat  to  be  tougher  still  and  stringy,  f 
Salt  promptly  draws  out  these  “  juicy  ‘ 
constituents  of  the  flesh,”  leaving  it  hard,  1 
dry  and  tough,  and  it  does  this  all  the  ^ 
more  readily  when  the  meat  is  limp  and 
warm.  Every  farmer  knows  that  it  is  ' 
not  well  to  salt  his  meat  before  the  animal  < 
heat  is  out  of  it. 

Every  successful  cook  seasons  her 
dishes  with  plenty  of  good,  sound,  practical 
knowledge,  at  least  of  the  chemical  laws 
of  food;  and  there  is  nothing  in  which  we 
need  this  knowledge  or  practical  obser¬ 
vation  more  than  in  the  preparation  of 
meats. 

Organic  chemistry  teaches  us  that  “the 
liquid  of  meat  is  not  blood”  and  that  this 
juice  of  the  flesh,  separated  from  the 
solid  matter  is  strongly  acid  from  the 
presence  of  both  lactic  and  phosphoric 
acids.  This  being  the  case,  we  can  readily 
see  the  effect  of  an  alkali,  like  soda,  on 
meats  in  cooking  ;  softness  and  insipidity 
take  the  place  of  all  savory  principles, 
which  really  impart  the  “delicious”  qual¬ 
ity  to  meats.  s.  armisteaii  n. 

*  *  * 

Elisabeth  Cummings’s  story  of  an  in¬ 
efficient  servant  who  gave  her  life  to  save 
her  mistress’s  little  one,  closes  with  this 
thought-compelling  bit :  “In  three 

weeks  Mary  Ann  died.  ‘  I  wa’n’t  brought 
up,  I  was  snatched  up,’  she  said  one  night 
when  her  mistress  was  tending  her.  ‘  I 
come  up  myself,  after  I  was  10.  My  hus¬ 
band  was  not  a  very  good  carpenter. 
When  I  think  it  over  I  see  the  reason  we 
never  got  on,  and  why  I  was  obliged  to 
do  as  I  did.  I  know  I  have  been  a  sore 
trial  to  you.  I  never  saw  things  done  as 
you  do  them.  Folks  that  were  brought 
up  do  not  know  how  much  patience  they 


Suppose  the  “Pittsburgh” 

gives  more  light  than 

any  other  lamp  and 

is  a  hundred  times 

cleaner;  in  fact,  )/ 

almost  takes 

care  of  itself  [  j  V Yu 

—  what  lamp  A"1 '  .  ' 

will  you  read  by  this  winter? 
Let  us  send  you  a  primer. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Pittsbukgh  Brass  Co 

BOILING  WATER  OR  MILK. 

EPPS’S 

GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 

COCOA 

BREAKFAST  OR  SUPPER. 

IXJT’S  WONDERFUL! 

uThe  Nnv  Treatment.”  for  Ca- 
TpT  tarrh,  by  petroleum.  Send  stamp  for  30 
m  page  pamphlet,  free.  Agents  wanted. 

If  HEALTH  SUPPI  ,rr;  "ft  710  RROADWAY.N.  Y. 


'  r..-  ERIE.  BA.  ^ 


■  CTIinV  Thorough  and  practical 

oTUUT  instruction  given  l>y 
nUmb  Mail  In  Book-keeping,  Business  Forms 
Arithmetic,  Penmanship,  Shorthand, 
etc.  Low  rates.  Distance  no  objection.  Circulars  free 
Bryant  &  Stratton,  415  Main  Street.  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 


WHEAT. 

1  4*8  BUSHELS  PER  ACRE. 

It  is  easy  enough  to  do  if  you 


out  the  cause  ;  then  root  it  out  as  quickly  times  not  any. 

as  possible.  Care  and  pure  air  are  cheaper  Will  “  Farmer’s  Girl,  page  80(5,  please 
for  lung  troubles  than  a  trip  to  California  inform  us  whether  one-hall  pint  or  two 
or  Florida.  F.  C. 


Canning  Meats  for  Home  Use. 

BY  “Subscriber’s”  request,  I  give  our 
recipes  for  canning  meats.  While 
the  meat  is  still  fresh,  season  as  for  table, 
cook  until  thoroughly  done  and  until  all 
the  water  is  cooked  away,  leaving  only 
the  drippings  around  it ;  then  while  hot, 
pack  in  cans,  filling  carefully  all  inter¬ 
stices  with  the  hot  grease,  (similar  to 
fruit  juices)  and  seal  air-tight  while  hot ; 
the  two  principal  essentials  are,  to  cook 
all  the  water  away  and  seal  air-tight. 
The  first  is  easily  accomplished  in  either 
of  two  ways  :  Formerly  we  cooked  the 
meat  in  common  dinner  kettles,  using 
only  a  small  quantity  of  water  at  a  time 
and  adding  more  as  it  got  almost  dry, 
until  so  tender  that  the  bones  would  slip 
out  easily;  then  set  it  where  it  would  cook 
more  slowly  to  dry  the  water  away  and  not 
burn.  Now,  we  fill  the  roaster,  (Dagget’s 
roaster  and  baker,  which  we  regard  as  a 
“household  treasure”  for  cooking  meats 
and  baking  bread) ,  and  cook  in  this  till 
ready  to  remove  the  bones  ;  then  finish 
in  kettles  and  fill  the  roaster  again  with 


pints  of  washing  fluid  are  used  to  each 
boiler  of  water  ?  Both  numbers  are  given. 

In  making  buckwheat  cakes,  we  use  corn 
meal  and  wheat  flour,  one  part  of  each 
to  three  of  buckwheat.  Milk  makes  them 
brown  easily.  The  Rural’s  method  of 
using  “  left-over  ”  buckwheat  cakes  is  a 
decided  success.  8.  D  s. 

To  Cook  Meats. 

I  HAVE  tried  soda  on  meats  to  ren¬ 
der  them  more  tender,  and  my 


ought  to  have  with  folks  that  were  ](now  how,  and  moro  money  in  it. 
snatched  up  or  that  had  to  come  up  them-  Yqu  can  find  fuU  information  in 
selves.  Don’t  mind  my  dying.  I  am  sat-  nrmrror 

isfied  that  the  baby  is  safe.’  ”  “tWLLoL, 

How  L*™-  Watches  Abe  Wobh.-Ah  MW*  01  »*««*  «  ««  Farm, 

innovation  in  the  fashion  of  wearing  PIQUA,  OHIO. 


snatched  up  or  that  had  to  come  up  them¬ 
selves.  Don’t  mind  my  dying.  I  am  sat¬ 
isfied  that  the  baby  is  safe.’  ” 

How  Ladies’  Watches  are  Worn. — An 
innovation  in  the  fashion  of  wearing 
watches  gives  additional  prominence  both 
to  them  and  to  handsome  brooches.  The 
novelty  consists  in  attaching  the  watch  to 
a  brooch,  pinned  to  the  dress  waist  high  on 
the  left  side.  The  two  pieces  of  jewelry 
must  match,  and  the  watch,  of  the  popular 
open  face  style  has  its  face  turned  toward 
the  wearer.  There  is  a  fancy  for  abso¬ 
lutely  plain  gold  watches  in  sizes  be¬ 
tween  a  nickel  and  a  quarter-dollar. 
Neat  silver  watches  with  silver  how-knot 


opinion  is  that  meats  cooked  with  soda  brooches  are  fancied  by  many  ladies  for 
compare  with  those  cooked  without  it  traveling  wear,  or  when  simply  dressed, 
as  rennet-turned  milk  compares  with  a  Sensible  mothers  also  prefer  these  for 
bowl  of  rich,  cream-covered  clabber  their  daughters  still  in  school. 


compare  with  those  cooked  without  it 
as  rennet-turned  milk  compares  with  a 
bowl  of  rich,  cream-covered  clabber 
turned  by  sufficient  time  and  a  proper 
temperature.  And  this  is  all  the  tough¬ 
est  meats  need — sufficient  time  and  heat 
to  cook  them  well  and  tender. 

To  cook  a  tough  steak  I  pound  it  al¬ 
most  to  rags,  roll  it  well  in  flour  and 
drop  into  boiling  lard.  I  let  it  brown 
well  on  one  side  before  turning,  and  cook 
slowly,  turning  it  only  once.  When  well 
browned  on  both  sides,  I  cover  it  with 
boiling  water  and  cook  steadily  and  rap¬ 
idly,  renewing  the  water,  if  need  be,  until 


m  kettles  ana  nn  tne  roaster  again  witn  y.  perfectly  tender!  Just  before  taking 
raw  meat,  thus  keeping  both  oven  and  top  -t  up  j  M  a  little  salt,  and  thicken  the 
of  stove  busy.  Tin  cans  holding  two  or  _ttt  .,  to  Knit,  the 


of  stove  busy.  Tin  cans  holding  two  or 
three  pints  are  best  for  summer  use,  with 
an  occasional  jar  for  a  nice  roast  of  beef 
or  for  backbone  in  canning  pork ;  by 
warming  the  jar  slightly  the  meat  can 
he  removed  more  easily  than  from  tin; 
when  used  cold  it  is  sliced  with  a  sharp 
knife  while  in  the  can. 

While  the  beef  is  perfectly  fresh,  we 
assort  it,  first  saving  out  the  drying 
pieces  and  what  we  can  use  while  fresh 


When  Baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castoria, 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castoria, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castoria, 
When  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Castoria 


gravy,  if  necessary,  seasoning  to  suit  the 
taste. 

A  very  tough  roast  may  be  rendered 
as  tender  as  possible  by  cooking  it 
with  barely  enough  water  to  prevent 
burning,  in  a  pot  on  top  of  the  stove, 
keeping  it  closely  covered  and  turning 
it  from  time  to  time.  It  should  be  put  on 
when  the  stove  is  heated  for  breakfast. 
When  the  meat  is  perfectly  cooked,  baste, 
within  the  pot,  with  flour  and  butter; 
brown,  then  add  boiling  water  and  let  it 
“  smother”  in  it  till  wanted  for  the  table. 

Old,  tough  fowls  should  never  he 
cooked  on  the  day  they  are  killed. 
Neither  should  they  or  any  other  fresh, 
raw  meat  lie  in  salt  until  ready  to  cook. 
When  it  is  necessary  to  boil  fowls  before 
they  are  baked,  plunge  them  into  boiling 
water  and  cook  steadilv  till  tender.  The 
intense  heat  of  the  boiling  water  sears 


g,Ui^cUuneou5  gMvfrtijSing. 

IN  writing  to  advertisers  please  always  mention 
The  Ritual. 


CONSUMPTION 

in  its 

early  stages 
can  be  cured 
by  the  prompt 
use  of 

Ayers  Cherry  Pectoral 

It  soothes 

the  inflamed  tissues, 
aids  expectoration, 
and  hastens 
recovery.  * 

Dr*  J.  C.  Ayer  &  Co. 

Lowell,  Mass. 


THE  SMALLEST  PILL  IN  THE  WORLD!  ^ 

TUTT’S 

'TINY  LIVER  PILLS* 

have  all  the  virtues  of  the  larger  ones ;  a 
I  equally  effective;  purely  vegetable.^ 
Exact  size  shown  in  this  border. 


Scientific  American 
-  Agency  for 


CAVEATS, 
TRADE  MARKS, 

patents 

1  COPYRICHTS,  etc. 

For  information  and  free  Handbook  write  to 
MUNN  &  CO.,  361  Broadway,  New  York. 
Oldest  bureau  for  securing  patents  in  America. 
Kvery  patent  taken  out  by  us  is  brought  before 
the  public  by  a  notice  given  free  of  charge  in  the 

frieutifif  jlmmciw 

Largest  circulation  of  any  scientific  paper  in  the 
world.  Splendidly  illustrated.  No  intelligent 
man  should  be  without  it.  Weekly,  #3.00  a 
year;  $1.50  six  months.  Address  MUNN  &  CO., 
Publishers,  361  Broadway,  New  York. 

PAIN  Troops 

DIXON  S  SILICA  GRAPHITE  PAINT 

Water  will  run  from  it  pure  and  clean .  It  covers  double 
the  surface  of  any  other  paint,  and  will  latt  four  or  tint 
Umei  longer.  Equally  useful  for  any  Iron  work.  Sendfoi 
circulars.  Job.  diion  Cbucibl*  C0„  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


GENERAL  ADVERTISING  RATES 

—  OK  — 

The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Standing  at  the  head  of  the  Agricultural  Press,  goes 
to  every  inhabited  section  of  North  America,  and  its 
readers  are  the  leading  men  in  their  communities. 

t3T  They  are  Buyers. 

ADVERTISING  KATES. 

Ordinary  Advertisements,  per  agate  line  (14 

lines  to  the  inch) . 30  cents 

One  thousand  lines  or  more  within  one  year 

from  date  of  first  insertion,  per  agate  line,  25  “ 

Yearly  orders,  occupying  10  or  more  lines, 

per  agate  line. . 25  •• 

Reading  Notices,  ending  with  "Adv.,”  per 

line  leaded . . . 75  “ 

No  Advertisement  received  for  less  than  El. 00 
for  each  Insertion.  Cash  must  accompany 
all  orders  for  transient  advertisements. 

X3T  ABSOLUTELY  ONE  PRICE  ONLY. 

Terms  of  Subscription. 

The  subscription  price  of  the  Rural  Nkw-Yorkkr 

Single  copy,  per  year . $2.00 

Great  Britain,  Ireland,  Australia  and 

Germany,  per  year,  post-paid .  $3,04  (12s.  6d.) 

France .  8.04  (16}tf  fr.) 

French  Colonies .  4.08  (29)6  fr. 

Entered  at  the  Post  Office  at  New  York  City,  N.  Y„  as 
second-class  mall  matter. 
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The  Rural  Publishing  Company 

Times  Building,  New  York 

PUBLISHERS  OF 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

A  weekly  newspaper.  Established  1860.  De¬ 
voted  to  profitable  agriculture  and  progres¬ 
sive  country  life.  $2.00  a  year;  $3.00  to 
foreign  countries  In  the  Postal  Union. 
Terms  to  clubs  on  application. 

American  Gardening 

A  monthly  magazine  of  horticulture,  fruits, 
flowers,  vegetables  and  ornamental  gar¬ 
dening ;  averages  100  pages  monthly. 
Illustrated.  Price,  $1.00  a  year:  $1.25  In 
New  York  City;  $1.50  to  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  In  the  Postal  Union. 

Out-Door  Books 

In  all  branches  of  agriculture  and  horticul¬ 
ture.  Catalogues  on  application.  Inquiries 
for  an?  books  wanted  will  be  promptly 
answered.  , 

PRODUCERS  OF 

FINE  PRINTING 

ENGRAVING 

ELECTROTYPING 


E.  H.  LIBBY,  General  Manager. 


Sending  Money. — We  guarantee  that  all  money 
sent  by  postal  or  express  money  order,  registered  let¬ 
ter,  or  bank  draft  on  New  York,  shall  be  at  our  risk. 
Money  sent  in  local  checks,  postal  notes  or  currency, 
Is  at  the  sender’s  risk.  Canadian  remittances  should 
all  be  In  money  orders.  Make  all  orders  and  drafts 
payable  to  The  Rural  Publishing  Company. 

The  Date  Label  on  the  Paper.— The  number 
on  the  address  label  Indicates  the  date  to  which  the 
subscription  Is  paid.  Thus,  the  number  2,189  corre¬ 
sponds  with  the  number  under  the  title  on  the  first 
page  of  this  issue  and  means  that  the  subscription  ex¬ 
pires  this  week.  By  examining  these  numbers  from 
time  to  time  the  date  for  renewal  is  easily  deter¬ 
mined. 

Acknowledgments  of  money  received  for  sub¬ 
scriptions  are  made  by  the  change  In  the  address  labels 
as  above  Indicated.  A  full  week  must  always  be 
allowed  for  changes  In  the  labels,  and  often  two  or 
three  weeks  In  the  busy  season. 

Discontinuances. — Subscribers  wishing  the  paper 
stopped  at  the  expiration  of  the  time  paid  for  should 
notify  us  to  that  effect,  otherwise  we  shall  consider 
it  their  wish  to  have  it  continued. 

For  Changes  of  Address  subscribers  must  send 
us  both  the  old  and  new  addresses. 


BACK  NUMBERS  WANTED.— We  are 
in  want  of  a  few  copies  of  The  R. 
N.-Y.  dated  July  4,  1891  and  January  2, 
1892.  Parties  sending  us  such  copies  in 
good  condition,  before  the  20th  inst.,  will 
have  their  subscriptions  advanced  two 
weeks. 

Agricultural,  news. 

C.  S.  Plumb,  of  La  Fayette,  Ind.,  has  sold  Agri¬ 
cultural  Science  to  Prof.  Wm.  Frear,  of  State  College, 
Pennsylvania. 

The  Berks  County  (Pa.)  Agricultural  Society  held 
its  40th  annual  meeting  January  2  It  has  a  balance 
of  $52.48  In  its  treasury. 

Chas.  A.  Keffer,  Professor  of  Agriculture  in  the 
South  Dakota  Agricultural  College,  has  accepted  a 
similar  position  In  the  University  of  Missouri,  at 
Columbia. 

Prof.  P.  M.  Harwood,  of  Barre,  Mass.,  for  the  past 
year  manager  of  the  Crystal  Lake  Herd  of  Holstelns 
at  Ravenna,  O.,  has  accepted  the  Professorship  of 
Agriculture  in  the  Michigan  Agricultural  College  at 
Lansing. 

The  Agricultural  Department  at  Washington  reports 
the  aggregate  production  of  cereals  for  1891  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Corn,  2,060,154,000  bushels;  value,,  $836,439,228. 
Wheat,  611,780,000  bushels;  value,  $513,472,711.  Oats, 
736,394,000  bushels;  value, $232,312,267. 

To  have  early  tomatoes  on  the  farm,  plant  seeds 
now  In  a  box  and  when  two  or  three  inches  high, 
transplant  into  old  fruit  cans.  It  is  very  little  trouble 
and  for  such  farmers  as  live  at  points  remote  from 
greenhouses,  it  will  pay  very  well  for  the  labor. 

Senator  Washburn  has  introduced  a  bill  in  the 
United  States  Senate,  which  prohibits  gambling  in 
grain.  We  should  like  to  see  every  grain  gambler 
made  to  pound  stone  on  the  highways  for  the  next  six 
months  and  thus  learn  what  it  means  to  make  an 
honest  living. 

Tourists  visiting  New  York  during  the  winter  will 
find  the  Erie  passenger  service  unsurpassed,  and  the 
scenery  along  the  route  most  picturesque.  It  has 
the  further  advantage  of  being  the  only  railway  that 
runs  solid  trains  over  its  own  track  from  Chicago  to 
New  York,  insuring  through  travel  without  change  of 
cars. 

The  statistics  from  Washington  show  that  the  aver¬ 
age  production  of  wheat  for  1891  was  about  15Rj  bush¬ 
els  per  acre.  When  we  take  into  consideration  the 
fact  that  many  thousands  of  acres  produced  at  a 
much  higher  rate,  we  can  easily  see  that  some  of 
these  crops  were  so  small  that  they  never  paid  for 
labor  and  seed 

A  movement  is  on  foot  looking  to  the  establishment 
of  a  milk  condensery  at  Pine  Island,  N.  Y.,  the  termi¬ 
nus  of  the  branch  railway  from  Goshen  to  that  place. 
Howell  Bros.,  who  are  conducting  a  similar  establish¬ 
ment  near  Goshen,  are  interested  iu  the  proposed  new 
venture.  If  the  requisite  quantity  of  milk  can  be  se¬ 
cured,  the  prospects  for  the  condensery  are  prom¬ 
ising.  The  Rural  would  be  glad  to  see  it  estab¬ 
lished. 

Condensed  Correspondence. 


GIFT 

EVERY 

WEEK, 

THE 

WOMEN 

To 

THE 

MEN 

Subscribers 

THE 

BOYS 

THE 

GIRLS 

Only 

TO 
TO 
TO 
TO 

A  present  every  week.  How  does  this 
strike  you?  We  want  to  make  it  to  the 
interest  of  every  reader  to  help  increase 
our  list.  So,  in  addition  to  any  and  all 
other  premium  offers,  we  shall,  until  fur¬ 
ther  notice,  each  week  present  to  the 
woman  who  shall  send  us  during-  that 
week  the  larg-est  club  of  yearly  subscrip¬ 
tions,  the  handsome  decorated  china  tea 
set  described  among  our  premium  offers; 
or,  if  preferred,  $5  worth  of  any  Ameri¬ 
can  books  (not  held  as  “specials”  by  pub¬ 
lishers). 

To  the  man  who  shall  send  in  the 
largest  club  in  any  week  will  be  given 
his  choice  of  $5  worth  of  books,  as  above, 
or  the  United  States  Cook  Stove  Fruit 


San  Juan  County,  Wash. — This  year  the  weather 
has  been  remarkable  on  Puget  Sound.  The  spring 
was  very  wet  and  rather  cool,  but  from  June  22  to 
August  5  there  were  only  two  or  three  light  showers; 
but  on  the  night  of  December  5th  we  had  the  greatest 
rainfall  of  the  season,  followed  by  a  still  harder  one 
on  the  18th,  and  since  then  we  have  had  the  wettest 
season  for  40  years,  as  the  records  show.  All  grains 
are  the  heaviest  ever  known  in  the  county,  but  fully 
three-fourths  were  damaged,  and  probably  one- 
eighth  was  ruined  by  the  wet.  Early  potatoes  a  short 
crop;  late,  good;  but  they  rotted  considerably.  The 
apple  crop  was  short— about  one-fourth  of  the  usual 
crop  of  the  county— owing  to  continuous  cold  rains 
while  the  trees  were  in  bloom.  Prunes  about  half  a 
crop;  but  all  small  fruits  were  immense  crops.  lean 
pick  fresh,  ripe  raspberries  and  blackberries  now,  and 
the  bushes  are  still  blooming,  chough  not  sheltered  or 
protected  in  any  way.  Roses,  as  well  as  many  other 
flowers,  are  yet  blooming  b.  t. 

Here,  in  Springfield,  Ill.,  prices  for  farm  products 
are  as  follows:  wheat,  86  cents;  corn,  35;  oats,  35 
cents,  with  a  good  demand  for  them;  hay  from  $10 
to  $12  per  ton;  potatoes,  50  cents  per  bushel.  By  the 
way,  on  half  an  acre  of  ground  I  got  125  bushels  of 
merchantable  R.  N.-Y.  No.  2  Potatoes  from  six  bush¬ 
els  of  seed.  I  farm  500  acres  and  for  the  year  my 
crops  have  been  as  follows:  corn,  45  acres;  wheat, 
130;  oats,  65;  clover,  85;  Timothy,  35;  potatoes,  6; 
onions,  one  acre.  The  rest  is  in  pasture.  1  handle 
only  a  few  cattle  and  hogs.  I  am  raising  horses  on  a 
small  scale — Shires  for  draft  and  Morgans  for  road¬ 
sters.  The  latter  are  the  pride  of  the  farm  and,  like 
The  Rural,  have  only  to  be  known  to  be  highly  ap¬ 
preciated.  J.  c.  B. 


Drier,  or  $5  worth  of  any  American  farm 
implements,  or  $5  worth  of  packet  seeds 
or  plants,  selected  from  the  catalogue  of 
any  advertiser  m  these  columns. 

To  the  boy  or  girl,  on  the  same  condi¬ 
tions,  we  will  present  a  pair  of  fine  club 
skates,  worth  32.75,  or  his  or  her  choice 
from  our  premium  offers  of  any  other  ar¬ 
ticles  of  equal  value. 

Remember,  each  and  every  week,  until 
further  notice,  and  IN  ADDITION  to 
any  and  all  other  premium  offers  (bar¬ 
ring  only  the  cash  commission  workers.) 
*  *  * 

PECIMEN  COPIES  of  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  will  be  sent  to  any 
lists  of  names  that  may  be  forwarded  by 
our  readers,  provided  the  senders  will  en¬ 
deavor  to  get  the  parties  as  subscribers. 


Polk  County,  Iowa.— Never  while  I  have  been 
iu  the  State  have  our  roads  been  bad  bo  much  of  the 
time,  and  bad  roads  with  us  mean  extra  expense  for 
marketing.  Up  to  this  time  we  have  had  no  winter 
except  a  short  cold  snap  in  November,  which  froze 
many  apples,  potatoes  and  other  vegetables.  Since 
then  we  have  been  having  rain,  light  snows, 
light  frosts  at  night  and  thawings  in  the  day,  so 
that  our  roads  have  become  impassable.  To-day 
(Christmas)  we  are  having  the  worst  snow  storm  of 
the  season,  with  the  prospect  of  some  winter  hence¬ 
forth.  The  warm,  changeable  weather  has  been  hard 
on  apples  and  all  vegetables,  so  they  are  not  keeping 
well,  and  our  market  is  too  overstocked  to  relieve 
growers  of  their  surplus.  An  unusual  quantity  of  all 
these  was  stored  by  growers,  and  the  weather  has 
been  so  mild  that  there  has  been  but  little  demand 
and  prices  are  but  little  better  than  they  were  in  the 
early  fall.  In  looking  back  over  the  closing  year 
we  realize  the  fact  that  this  has  been  a  year  of 
the  greatest  abundance  of  nearly  everything  that 
will  grow  In  our  soil  and  climate;  yet  we  feel  keenly 
that  prices  have  been  very  unsatisfactory  throughout 
the  year  to  growers  of  small  fruits  and  vegetables. 
Farmers  also  complain  of  low  prices  for  hogs  and 
cattle,  yet  they  do  not  have  so  much  cause  to  com¬ 
plain  as  gardeners  and  fruit  growers.  Grapes  were 
shipped  from  here  that  did  not  bring  the  grower  the 
price  of  his  baskets  and  freights.  Thousands  of  good 


cabbages  were  left  in  the  fields  for  want  of  a  market 
that  would  pay  a  reasonable  price  for  handling,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  cost  of  production.  We  had  an  unusu¬ 
ally  large  crop  of  winter  apples,  and  shippers  were 
here  buying  all  they  could  get  at  40  to  60  cents  per 
bushel;  but  as  many  of  our  growers  had  big  crops  of 
corn  to  shuck,  they  did  not  have  time  to  market 
their  apples.  Others  thought  to  make  money  by 
storing.  For  the  past  two  weeks  our  market  has 
been  glutted  with  apples,  and  only  a  few  choice  lots 
of  Jonathans  would  bring  over  50  to  60  cents  per. 
bushel.  Very  few  potatoes  are  moving  now,  and  they 
are  worth  25  cents  per  bushel,  wholesale,  on  account 
of  our  extremely  bad  roads.  Corn  has  kept  up  well 
and  has  ranged  in  price  from  30  to  40  cents  per 
bushel.  Hay  has  also  kept  up  well  in  price.  The  corn 
is  nearly  all  gathered,  though  a  few  crops  are  still  out. 
Stock  generally  are  in  good  condition  and  have  been 
kept,  so  far,  at  small  expense.  f.  s.  w. 

CROP  AND  MARKET  NOTES. 

The  crop  of  broom  corn  is  short  and  broom  manu¬ 
facturers  have  recently  advanced  the  price  of  brooms 
20  cents  per  dozen. 

With  live  veals  selling  at  eight  cents  per  pound, 
there  seems  to  be  no  excuse  for  the  existence  of  the 
“bob  veal  man,”  or  apology  for  the  dairyman  who 
sells  him  one  of  his  calves. 

Up  to  December  23,  590,209  barrels  of  apples  had 
been  received  in  Liverpool  from  the  United  States 
and  Canada— the  largest  number  ever  received  in  a 
season  up  to  that  date.  Prices  are  not  essentially 
changed. 

There  is,  as  usual,  plenty  of  low-grade  butter  in  the 
market,  but  for  the  best,  the  price  still  keeps  firm  and 
the  demand  good.  The  dairyman  who  makes  winter 
butter  will  have  no  fault  to  find  with  his  average  re¬ 
ceipts  this  season. 

The  leather  markets  for  the  year  1889  show  a  grad¬ 
ual  shrinkage  in  prices,  averaging  about  2%  cents  per 
pound  in  different  grades.  The  exports  of  sides  show 
an  increase  of  194,000  over  those  of  1891  and  84,000  over 
those  of  the  previous  year. 

Onions  have  been  a  very  profitable  crop  the  past 
season.  They  are  selling  now  at  prices  ranging  from 
$1.75  to  $5.50  per  barrel,  depending  on  the  kind  and 
quality.  Red  onions  can  be  profitably  grown  at  50 
cents  per  bushel  and  pay  better  at  that  than  any  or¬ 
dinary  farm  crop. 

The  Giant  Pascal  Celery  sent  out,  we  believe,  by 
Burpee,  the  Philadelphia  seedsman,  has  made  a  very 
creditable  record  the  past  season.  Unlike  most  of 
the  large  varieties,  this  proves  to  be  of  excellent 
flavor,  tender,  solid  and  delicious.  It  is  worthy  the 
attention  of  growers. 

There  is  room  for  another  feature  in  the  milk  busi¬ 
ness,  and  that  is  the  sale  of  cream,  bottled  on  the 
farm.  It  should  be  put  up  in  bottles  holding  half 
pints,  pints  and  quarts— bottles  to  be  returnable. 
Such  a  business  has  been  long  carried  on  in  London 
.and  could  be  made  to  pay  here. 

There  has  been  considerable  growling  done  the  past 
season  by  grape  consumers,  over  the  bottoms  of  the 
grape  baskets.  Originally,  the  bottom  was  as  thin  as 
was  compatible  with  durability,  but  of  late  some  grow¬ 
ers  have  shipped  in  baskets  in  which  the  bottom  was 
three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  It  is  not  a  wise 
policy — it  reacts  against  the  grower  in  the  end. 

Black  turtle  soup  beans  will  sell  for  a  higher  price 
than  any  other  in  the  market  and  they  make  the  best 
bean  soup.  We  think  they  are  just  as  easily  grown 
as  the  others;  then  grow  them.  Boston  could  not  live 
without  them  a  single  week  and  New  York  and  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  world  are  fast  coming  to  be  of  the 
same  opinion  as  Boston  on  the  subject  of  black 
beans. 

There  is  more  than  the  usual  quantity  of  the  Ben 
Davis  Apple  in  our  market  the  present  season,  which 
would  indicate  that  it  has  been  planted  considerably 
of  late.  We  regret  this  fact,  if  fact  it  be.  The  Ben 
Davis  is  a  handsome  apple,  productive  and  a  good 
keeper,  but  the  quality  is  poor— so  poor  that  few  peo¬ 
ple  in  this  part  of  the  world  will  knowingly  buy  the 
second  barrel  for  their  own  use. 

Readers  of  market  reports  can  find  many  suggestive 
points.  Among  others,  they  furnish  ample  illustra¬ 
tions  of  the  epicurean  habits  of  many  of  our  city 
folks.  A  good  domestic  duck  is  worth  from  50  to  75 
cents— a  canvass-back  from  the  Chesapeake  sells  for 
$2.  Capons  sell  for  three  or  four  cents  per  pound 
more  than  ordinary  fowls.  It  is  well  to  utilize  these 
traits  of  human  nature. 

There  were  exported  from  this  port  during  the  year 
1890,  122,942  barrels  of  apples.  In  1890  the  amount 
reached  395,851  barrels.  Of  wheat,  in  1890,  we  shipped 
12,857,665  bushels,  while  in  the  year  just  closed  the 
amount  reached  the  enormous  figures  of  45,639,250 
bushels.  The  exports  of  corn  were  double  in  1890 
wThat  they  were  in  1891.  Pork  exports  swelled  from 
225,799  in  1890  to  317,930  barrels  in  1891  In  1890  we 


exported  20,038,654  pounds  of  butter ;  in  1891  the 
amount  was  reduced  to  11,372.009  pounds,  and  cheese 
was  also  exported  In  reduced  proportions.  We  shall 
manage  to  bring  John  .  Bull  in  debt  to  us  in  good 
round  numbers,  especially  when  we  know  that  the 
imports  of  dry  goods  into  this  port  aggregate  about 
$30,000,000  less  than  we  imported  the  previous  year. 
It  is  always  pleasant  to  have  the  balance  on  the 
right  side. 


One  Cold  is  Sometimes  Contracted  on  Top  of 
Another,  the  accompanying  Cough  becoming  settled 
and  confirmed,  and  the  Lungs  so  strained  and  racked 
that  the  production  of  tubercles  frequently  follows. 
Many  existing  cases  of  Pulmonary  Disease  can  be 
thus  accounted  for,  and  yet  how  many  others  are 
now  carelessly  allowing  themselves  to  drift  through 
the  preliminary  symptoms,  controlled  by  the  fatal 
policy  of  allowing  a  Cold  to  take  care  of  itself!  On 
the  first  intimation  of  a  Cough  or  Cold,  or  any  Throat 
or  Lung  trouble,  resort  promptly  to  Dr.  Jayne’s  Ex¬ 
pectorant,  a  safe  curative  of  long  established  reputa¬ 
tion,  and  you  may  avoid  the  consequences  of  such 
dangerous  trifling.— Adv. 


CANADA  UNLEACHED  HARD 

WOOD  ASHES. 

Screened  and  in  store,  for  direct  shipment  on  short 
notice,  in  carload  lots  or  barrels.  Our  thirty  years' 
experience  in  selecting  and  importing  Wood  Ashes 
enables  us  to  fully  guarantee  the  strength  and 
purity  of  all  our  Ashes.  Price,  sample,  pamphlet  and 
other  information  sent  on  application.  Agents 
wanted  in  every  town. 


MUNROE,  JUDSON  &  STROUP,  Oswego,  N.  Y. 


MADE  ONLY  BY 


PORTER  BLANCHARD’S  SONS  CO.  ’ 

Now  located  at  NASHUA,  N.  H. 

fMPTAT TTM  Factory  and  Family  Chums  and 
■f  mWuUmimUi  Butter  Workers,  Butter  Packages, 
Molds,  Carriers,  Milk  Testers,  Thermometers, 
&c.,  & c.,  &c.  We  make  or  furnish  everything 
needed  in  a  Butter  Factory  or  Family  Dairy. 


WE  WILL  SELL  YOUR  PRODUCE  “,d.”c“K 

TROTH  a  MOORE,  313  H.  Water  St.,  Phila. 

Poultry,  Eggs  and  Game.  Apples,  Potatoes  and 
Onions  In  car  lots.  HSfCorrespoodence  Hollclfed. 


QUAKER  CITY 

x  GRINDING  MILL 

CORN  and  COBS, 
FEED  and  TABLE 
MEAL. 

for  all  mills  advertised, 
the  best  and  return 


A.W.STRAUB  ACQ.,PfclUda.Fa. 

Territory  Eaat  of  Ohio. 

CO.  Springfield,  0.  Ter'/  Weet  ofF| 


DC  A  P II  TDCCC  A  large,  handsome,  healthy 
rCftUfl  in  ECO  stock  of  best  varieties.  We 
will  quote  low  prices  now  for  Spring  delivery. 

EDWIN  ALLEN  &  SON,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


uricr  8ATS  8nB  see  lu-fi 

VVIrC  IGU  DO  IT  FOR  THE  B.ON-L 
$  |  Q  Buy.  »  $G6.  OO  Improved  Oxford  Si  in  t 
V>4  Sewing  Machine  ;  perfect  working  r  . 

•  ble,  finely  finished,  adapted  to  light  andhea  / 
work,with  a  complete  set  of  t  he  latert  I  nipruvcd 
attachment,  free.  Each  machine  guaranteed  for  & 
yea n.  Buy  direct  from  onr  factory  .and  eave  dealers 
and  agent,  profit.  Send  for  FREE  CATALOGUE. 
OKU  Kill.  C03UASY,  DEP’T  B  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


DOUBLE 

Breech-Loader 

$7.99. 

RIFLES  *2-00 


All  kinds  cheaper 
than  elsewhere.  Be¬ 
fore  you  buy,  send 
stamp  for  illustrated 
Catalogue  to  The 
Powell  &  Clement  Co. 


DICTni  1<i4»  Street, 

no  I  ULo  ATciii.bg  BiCYcu£b,Ac.  Cineinnati.Oino. 


THOMAS  P.  SIMPSON,  Washington, 
D.C.  No  attorney's  fee  until  patent  is 
obtained.  Write  for  Inventory  Guide 


niTTIITO  FRANKLIN  H.  HOUGH,  Washington 

mJ  A  I  L.N  I  \  D.  O.  No  attorney’s  fee  until  patent  ii 
1  H  I  LI*  I  v  obtained.  Write  for  Inventor's  Guid*. 


30  NEW 


8TYLE8  OF  CARDS  FOR  1892  AND 
AOKNT’8  MONEY  MAKINO  OUTFIT 
TUTTLE  Co..  NORTH  HAVEN. CONN. 


2c. 


FARMERS 


Saw  and  Grist  Mill.  4  H.P. 

and  larger.  Catalogue  free. 

DeLOACli  HILL  CO.,  Atlanta.  «a. 


TO  SHERWOOD  HARNESS  CO.,  Alfl 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y.,  for  particulars  how  to  get  the  Sherwood  Vk  I  I 
Celebrated  Double  Harness  for  ten  dollars,  with  CASH  MB  ■  ■  m 
Prizes  offered  for  January,  February,  March,  April  and  May,  1892. 


PLANTS 

Com, 
Beans, 
Ensilage, 

Etc.,  Etc. 

ASPINWALL 


DISTRIBUTES 
FERTILIZERS. 

Absolutely  Guaranteed. 

Illustrated  Circular  sent  Free. 
( Mention  this  paper.) 

Three  Rivers,  Mich. 


a  “THE" 
Wbreeo 

rnkBimt/b 

/Xlitff  EUERSUt  ' 

herd- 

I'lW^  Largest 
^rntyerd  of  thr  breed 

■  sj/fcbfomo. 
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52  FIRST  PREMIUMS 
LARGE  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  FREE 

prairie  State  Incubator  co. 

HOMER  CITY,  PA, 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 

»  <*.  HATCH  CHICKENS  BY  STEAM. 

1=1 !  ESSSS?  Incubator 


THE  HOME  OF  THE 


Lowest-priced  First-class  Hatcher  niade. 
Simple,  Perfect,  Self-Regulating. 


BEANS  AND  PEAS 

Marrow,  choice,  1891 . 2 

Mediums,  choice,  1891 . J 

Pea,  choice,  1891 . 1 

White  Kidney,  choice,  1891 . * 

Red  Kidney,  choice,  1891 . * 

Yellow  Eye,  choice,  1891 . 1 

Black  Turtle  Soup,  choice,  1891 . - 

Lima  beans,  California  (GO)  lbs.) . 1 

Foreign  medium,  1891 . 1 

Green  peas,  1891,  bbls.,  per  bush . - 

Green  peas,  1891,  bags,  per  bush . - 

Green  peas,  Scotch.  1891.  bushel . 1 

BUTTER. 

STATE  AND  PENN. 

Creamery  fall  made  tubs  best . 

Seconds  to  firsts . 

Penn,  extra . 

Half  firkin  tubs— 

Fresh  extras . 

Firsts  . 

Seconds  . 

Welsh  tubs— 

Fresh  extras . 

B'irsts . 

Seconds  . .  . 

Dairy  tubs  thirds . <* . 

Entire  dairies— 

Extras . 

B'irsts . 

Seconds . 

Firkins  extras . . . 

BTrst . 

Seconds  . 

WESTERNS. 

Creamery— 

Elgin  extras . 

Other  Western  extras . 

Firsts  . 

Seconds  . 

Thirds . 

June  extra . . 

B'irsts . 

Seconds  . 

Imitation  creamery— 

Firsts  . 

Seconds  . 

Thirds . 

Dairy  firsts . 

Seconds  . 

Thirds . 

Factory  fresh  Iowa,  etc.,  extra . 

Ind.,  etc.,  firsts . 

Seconds  . 

Fourths  to  thirds . 

Rolls  fresh  extra . —  •• 

Seconds  to  firsts . 

CHEESE. 

State  factory,  full  cream— 

B'ancy . 

Choice . 

Good  to  prime . 

B’alr  to  good . 

Common . . . 

Skims  small  fine . 

Skims  large  choice . 

Light  skims  fair  to  good . 

Light  skims  poor . V . 

Skims . 

Pennsylvania  skims . 

EGGS. 

N.  Y.  State  and  Penn,  new  laid  per  doz. . . 

Western  fresh  gathered  choice . 

Western  fresh  gathered,  fair  to  prime. . . . 

Southern  fresh  gathered . 

Canada  held  fresh  prime . 

Western  ice-house  fall  packed . 

Western  ice-house  early  packed . 

Limed  eggs  Canada  choice . 

Limed  eggs  Western  choice . 

FRUITS — GREEN. 

Apples,  Spitz,  per  bbl . 

King,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 

Baldwin,  State,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 

Baldwin,  Up-R.,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 

Baldwin,  poor,  per  bbl  . . 

Greening,  State,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 

Greening,  Up-R.,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 

Greening,  poor,  per  bbl . 

Cranberries,  fancy  black,  per  bbl . 

Cape  Cod,  fair  to  good,  per  bbl . 

Cape  Cod,  soft,  per  bbl . 

Cape  Cod,  dark,  per  crate . 

Cape  Cod,  light,  per  crate . 

Jersey,  per  crate . 

Grapes,  Western  N.  Y.,  Catawba,  5  lb  bsk 
Grapes,  Western  N.  Y.  Concord,  6  lb  bsk.. 

Oranges,  B'la..  bright,  straight  lines . 

Bright,  176@200,  per  box . 

Bright,  226@250,  per  box . 

Bright,  126@150,  per  box . 

Russet,  prime,  per  box . 

Inferior,  per  box . 

Tangerines,  B'la.,  per  box . 

Mandarins,  B'la.,  per  box . 

FRUITS— DOMESTIC  DRIED. 

Apples,  evaporated,  1891,  fancy . 

Evaporated,  1891,  choice . 

Evaporated,  1891,  prime . 

Evaporated,  1891,  common  to  fair . 

Southern  sliced,  1891,  fancy . 

Southern  sliced,  1891,  prime . 

Southern  sliced,  1891,  common  to  fair.. 

Ohio  and  Michigan,  quarters,  1891 . 

State  and  coarse  cut,  1891 . 

Southern  coarse  cut,  1891 . 

chopped,  1891 . 

Cores  and  skins,  1891 . 

Peaches,  Del.,  peeled  fancy . 

N.  C.  peeled,  fancy . 

N.  C.  peeled,  choice . 

Southern  peeled,  common  to  prime... 

Raspberries,  1891,  evaporated . 

1891,  sun-dried . 

Blackberries,  1891,  per  lb . 

Huckleberries,  1891,  per  lb . 

Cherries,  1891 . 

Apricots,  Cal.,  1891,  per  lb . 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay,  No.  1,  per  100  lbs . 

No.  2,  per  100  lbs . . 

Shipping,  per  100  lbs . 

Clover,  mixed,  per  100  lbs . 

Clover,  per  100  lbs . 

Hay,  salt,  per  100  lbs . 

Straw,  Long  Rye,  per  100  lbs . 

Straw,  Short  Rye,  per  100  lbs . 

Straw,  Oat,  per  100  lbs . . 

Straw,  Wheat,  per  100  lbs . . 

HONEY. 

White  clover,  1  lb.  bxs.,  per  lb . 

2  lb.  bxes.,  per  lb . .' . 

Poor,  per  lb . . 

Buckwheat,  1  lb.  bxs.,  per  lb . 

Buckwheat,  2  lb.  bxs.,  per  lb . 

Extracted,  per  lb . 

Extracted  Southern,  per  gallon . 
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I  Thousands  in  sue-  k] 
iCessful  operation.  ■ 
iGuaranteed  to  hatch  ■ 
a  larger  percentage  V  ^ 
of  fertile  eggs  at  lew  m 
cost  than  any  other  incubator. 
Send  6o.  for  Illus.  Catalogue. 


Patentee  and  J 
Sole  | 
■anafartnrer. 


GEO.  H.  STAHL,  Quincy,  III. 
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SPECIAL  PRICES  on  rams  for  the  next  thirty  days 
to  make  room  for  a 

NEW  IMPORTATION. 

A  very  fine  stock  still  unbroken  to  select  from. 

Send  for 

75-PAGE  CATALOGUE, 

also  for  prices.  Ask  for  prices  on  ewes. 

B\  M.  COLLIN,  Benton  Center,  N.  Y.,  Is  our  Eastern 
representative. 

J.  S.  &.  W.  C.  CROSBY, 

GRF.ENVILLE,  MICH. 


FOR  SALE. 

HOLSTEINS,  HORSES  AND  SHEEP. 

I  am  prepared  to  offer  some  very  choice  Ilolsteln- 
B'rleslan  cows  and  heifers  at  very  low  prices;  special 
bargains  In  cows  over  5  years  old,  large  milkers,  fine 
individuals,  nicely  bred,  and  regular  breeders.  All 
stock  registered.  I  also  have  for  sale  several  stand¬ 
ard  bred  mares  and  fillies;  one  pair  nice  bay  geldings, 
weight  about  2,200  lbs.;  choice  flock  of  Shropshires, 
both  grade  and  thoroughbred.  Here  are  some  great 
bargains.  Come  and  see  this  stock  or  address 

H.  W.  KEYES,  No.  Haverhill,  N.  II. 


I  have  three  fine  registered  Chester  White  Pigs  that 
I  will  ship  promptly  to  the  first  man  who  sends  me 
his  check  for  $25,  or  shipped  c.  o.  d.  for  $15  to  any  one 
sending  satisfactory  reference,  and  $10.  My  ref¬ 
erence  Tin;  Rural  New-Yorker. 

G.  T.  THOMPSON, 

P.  O.  Box  8818,  New  York  City. 
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Incubators  Only 

A.  F.  Williams,  Bristol,  Ct, 


For  Sale— 75  Poland  Chinas! 


April,  May  and  July  Pigs  of  1891.  Pairs  and  trios 
not  akin.  Four  stock  boars  from  ono  to  four  years 
old,  all  eligible  to  record  In  O.  P.  C.  R.  B’or  particu¬ 
lars  and  prices  address  E.  S.  GILLETT,  Ravenna,  O. 


FOR  SALE  to  prevent  Inbreeding,  handsomely 
marked,  three-year-old  Holstein- B'rleslan  Bull, 
Jamaica's  Coronet;  Sire  Ethelka’s  Coronet;  Dam 
Jamaica,  No.  133G,  who  gave  112  pounds  and  2  ounces 
of  milk  In  one  day,  and  19,546  pounds  In  one  year. 
CHARLES  It.  DUB’B',  Manager  of  Houghton  B'arm, 
Mountainvllle.  N.  Y 
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Of  DAIRY  SHORT-HORNS.  Never  beaten  In  public 
tests,  S.  SPENCER  &  SON,  Klantone,  N.  Y. 


COT8WOLD,  OXFORD  DOWN, 

SHROPSHIRE  and  MERINO  SHEEP  and 
LAMBS  of  the  ry  best  blood  obtainable-  An  extra 
good  lot  of  Lambs  of  all  breeds ;  also  a  few  good 
Yearlings,  some  of  which  are  prize  winners.  Write 
at  once  for  prices  and  full  particulars. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  Philadelphia, 
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Dundee, 

Mention 


OB’B'ICE  :  48  and  49,  No.  170  Broadway,  New  York. 
WORKS  :  645  to  661  West  46th  Street.  New  York. 


THEY’LL  DO  THE  REST. 

Rapid  HARNESS  RENDER?. 

WILL  BLEND 

Any  Harness,  Halter  or  Strap  In  lean  time, 
m<l  <lo  the  work  better  than  any  Harness 
.linker  can,  AND 

C05TS  ONLY  HALF  a  cent 

Sold  l>y  Grocers  and  Hardware  Dealers.  Coat 
only  «5o  per  box  of  one  gross  (three  sizes.) 


ENGLISH  MASTIFF  DOGS. 

CHOICE  PUPPIES  from  thoroughbred  dogs  for 
sale.  A  dog  for  the  family  and  the  home.  Pedigrees 
date  back  to  1800.  Bred  by  Life  Member  of  American 
Mastiff  Club.  Souvenir  Catalogue. 

JACOB  M.  IIARNER,  West  Liberty,  Ohio. 


A  SOLID  COLOR 


Sired  by  the  great  bull  Bunker  9025,  and 
out  of  a  tested  cow.  BTrst  check  for  $50 
takes  him.  Express  prepaid. 

T.  It.  PROCTOR.  Utica.  N.  Y. 


A  GENEROUS  PROPOSITION. 

Wells,  Richardson  &  Co.,  the  enterprising  manufac¬ 
turers  of  Burlington,  Vt.,  write  us,  under  date  of  Jan. 
15,  as  follows: 

Edltorof  The  R.N.-Y. — We  are  very  anxious  to  have 
the  gold  medal  for  the  best  butter  at  the  Chicago 
World’s  B'air  go  to  some  United  States  buttermaker. 
At  the  Paris  Exposition  Moulton  Bros.,  of  Randolph, 
Vt.,  received  the  gold  medal,  and  the  color  used  n 
their  butter  was  our  Improved  Butter  Color.  We  will 
give  enough  of  this  color  for  sixty  pounds  of  butter 
to  any  of  your  readers  who  will  send  us  six  cents  In 
stamps.  We  will  also  send  our  valuable  Dairyman’s 
Account  Book.  The  best  materials  are  necessary  for 
making  the  best  butter. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Wells,  Richardson  &  Co. 


BUFFALO  SPECIALTY  MFG.  CO. 
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BUFFALO.  N.  Y, 


States,  July*  1<£  UHli^and 
Id  Ten  B'oreign  Countries 
A  comb  that  combines  the  strength  of  metal  with  th« 
elasticity  of  a  brush.  Efficient,  humane,  convonlem 
and  durable.  Descriptive  circulars  on  application 
Bend  fiOc  for  sample  by  mail,  if  not  sold  by  your  dealet 

SPRINQ  GURRY  COMB  CO.  South  Bend,  Ind 


Catalogue  for  1892  Just  Issued. 

ISAAC  V.  BAKER,  JR..  Comstock’s,  N.  Y. 


CLEVELAND  BAYS 


Oar  1891  Importation  gives  us  a  large  stable  of  the  best  Coach  Horses,  we  can  either 
Import  or  raise  These  are  the  best  general  purpose  horses,  and  average  best  profits. 
We  guarantee  every  horse  sound,  reliable  breeders.  See  our  list  of  winnings  at  the 
great  Shows.  We  have  the  best. 

Send  for  Catalogue  and  particular!. 

CLEVELAND  BAY  HORSE  COMPANY,  PAW  PAW,  MICH. 


The  Improved  Monarch  Incubator. 

3,000  chicks  from  one  machine  in  less  than  four 
months.  PRICES  REDUCED,  making  It  the 
cheapest,  as  well  as  the  best  machine  on  the  market. 
Thousands  In  successful  operation  In  this  country, 
Canada,  and  In  Europe.  They  are  giving  universal 
satisfaction  everywhere.  BTrst  premiums  at  27  con¬ 
secutive  shows.  More  than  100  In  use  within  a  radius 
of  30  miles  of  our  factory,  some  of  the  farmers  using 
from  two  to  eight  machines.  Send  for  Circular. 

JAS.  RANKIN,  So.  Easton,  Maps. 


Lakeside  Stock  Farm 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


AND  FODDER-CUTTERS  of  all  sizes,  jE 

the  fastest  cutting  and  best  ever  built,  includ-  ,£ - -fi 

ing  Carriers,  both  straight  and  .  fKBS3U\ 

angle,  of  any  lengt^^ulr<^^^^tp^^^||pjBW  ] 

Drag-saw^  Machines,  f 

Pays, ’’senator  Ensl-  •W'-t  „  I 

lage^  Ca * alogue.  |  |the|8  best 

powers.  Threshers,  Clover-hullers,  Fanning-mills.  Feed- 
nulls.  Circular-saw  Machines  Land-rollers  and  Doer- 
powers,  send  for  Fearless  Catalogue. 

Address,  HINAItU  HARDER,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


SMITHS  &  POWELL. 

FRENCH  COACH  .—The  evenest,  best  colored,  finest  bred  of  any  Importation  yet. 

TROTTING  BRED  HORSES.  —Fine  representatives  of  several  of  the  most  noted  trotting  strains 
including  descendants  of  “  Electioneer,”  “George  Wilkes.”  “  Alcazar,”  “  Whips,”  “  Administrator.”  etc. 

CLYDESDALES  .—The  largest  and  most  noted  stud  In  the  Eastern  States. 

PERCHERONS.-A  fine  stock  of  the  various  ages. 

Also  the  Celebrated  Herd  of  Milk  and  Butter  Producing  Holstein-Friesians. 

BERKSHIRE  AND  CHESHIRE  SWINE. 

Separate  Catalogues  of  Horses  and  Cattle  sent  on  application.  Mention  this  paper  when  writing 


fThePerfection 
Horse  Tail  Tie 


VV — ^  Beats  Cleaning  a  Muddy  Tail. 

v — Mil/  All  Polished  Metal. 
Sample,  25c.  DES  MOINES  NOVELTY  CO., 
137  W.  4th  St.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 
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A  RIP  VAN  WINKLE  FINDS  OUT 
WHAT  BUTTER  IS. 

On  a  cold  day,  as  the  country  folks  were  selling 
their  produce  on  the  market  square  of  a  small  city,  a 
strange-looking  man  Yyas  observed  to  pass  through 
the  market.  He  had  the  dress  and  manner  of  a  sol¬ 
dier  In  the  late  war.  A  whisper  ran  through  the  mar¬ 
ket  that  this  was  a  second  Kip  Van  Winkle  and  that 
he  had  been  asleep  since  the  war,  but  had  just 
wakened  up  and  was  trying,  in  true  Yankee  fashion, 
to  catch  up  with  the  times  and  to  learn  the  full  prog¬ 
ress  the  world  had  made  since  then.  Ills  brain  was 
now  worried  about  butter.  What  was  It?  Try  as  he 
would  he  could  not  remember  one  thing  about  it. 
Had  he  ever  seen  it?  He  did  notknow.  Had  he  ever 
tasted  It?  He  thought  not,  so  he  had  come  to  the 
market  to  see,  find  out  and  know.  He  saw  an  old 
woman  selling  chunks  of  spotted  something  wrapped 
In  a  cloth.  He  advanced  and  asked  her  what  It  was. 

“  Why,  man,  that’s  butter,”  came  the  answer. 

Kip  jjassed  on  and  saw  another  woman  selling 
chunks  of  something  which  was  white  and  was  also 
wrapped  in  cloths. 

“  What's  this?”  Inquired  Rip. 

“That's  butter,”  said  the  woman  in  a  surprised 
tone. 

Rip  walked  thoughtfully  on,  scratching  his  head  and 
muttering  to  himself  “butter?  butter?  Why  that 
other  woman  said  the  spotted  stuff  she  had  was  but¬ 
ter  too,  but  wait!  yonder  is  another  woman  and  she 
also  has  something  to  sell,  which  is  wrapped  in  a 
cloth;  I’ll  Inquire.” 

This  last  woman  was  very  clean-looking  and  to  Kip’s 
question,  “  What  is  this?”  she  replied. 

“  This  is  butter  made  from  my  little  yellow  cows." 

Put  at  his  ease  by  her  kindly  manner,  Kip  ventured 
to  say : 

“My  dear  madam,  you  say  you  have  butter  and 
show  me  a  bright  yellow  roll  of  something  wrapped 
in  a  cloth;  that  woman  yonder  says  her  white  stuff 
wrapped  in  a  cloth  Is  butter:  while  the  woman  on  the 
corner  says  her  spotted  stuff  wrapped  in  a  cloth,  is 
butter.  Is  anything  wrapped  In  a  cloth  butter?  If  I 
were  to  wrap  mashed  potatoes  in  a  cloth  and  bring 
the  mass  to  market,  would  that  be  butter?” 

“No!  No!”  said  the  neat-looking  woman,  “  butter 
is  made  from  cows.” 

“Ah!  I  see,”  said  Rip  “  you  keep  yellow  cows  and 
make  yellow  butter;  yonder  woman  keeps  white  cows 
and  makes  white  butter,  while  the  woman  on  the  cor¬ 
ner  keeps  spotted  cows  and  makes  spotted  butter.” 

The  woman  looked  at  him  curiously  and  then 
said,  “Ain't  you  Rip  Van  Winkle  that  has  been 
asleep  so  long  ?  Well,  then,  if  you  want  to 
know  something  about  butter  you  had  better 
go  to  where  it  is  made  and  lind  out.  Take  the  road 
that  goes  north  from  this  city  and  you  will  find  every 
farmer’s  wife  living  on  the  road  making  butter  ;  they 
will  tell  you  how,  for  every  woman  prides  herself  on 
the  notion  that  she  can  make  butter;  but  only  one 
out  of  every  ten  really  can.” 

“Thank  you  kindly,”  said  Rip,  with  a  very  low 
bow,  as  he  departed.  The  next  morning  was  cold 
and  frosty,  but  Kip  started  on  his  journey  of  investi¬ 
gation.  After  walking  two  or  three  miles  he  saw  a 
dilapidated-looking  farm  house  near  the  road.  Walk¬ 
ing  up  the  path  his  quick  eye  took  in  the  surround¬ 
ings.  The  house  was  old  and  rickety.  Old  rags  took 
the  place  of  window  glass.  Under  the  high  porch 
were  five  dogs,  some  chickens  and  a  cat.  As  he  went 
up  the  rickety  stepB  he  smelt  the  fumes  of  tobacco  as 
they  came  through  the  crevice  under  the  door.  He 
knocked,  and  the  door  was  opened  by  a  slouchy 
woman  with  a  pipe  in  her  mouth, 

“  Good  morning  !  ”  said  Kip,  “  I  have  come  to  find 
out  how  you  make  butter;  can  you  show  me  ?  ” 

“  Walk  right  in,”  said  she,  shifting  her  pipe  to  the 
other  side  of  her  mouth.  “  How  fortunate  you  came 
to  me.  1  have  been  making  butter  for  nigh  onto  30 
years,  and  know  all  about  it.  Now,  I  have  a  neighbor 
over  there  on  the  hill  who  has  been  making  butter  for 
only  three  years.  She  hasn't  any  experience,  al¬ 
though  it’s  curious  how  she  can  get  25  cents  for  her 
butter  when  I  get  only  10.  Take  a  cheer;  I  was  just 
getting  ready  to  churn.” 

Kip  saw  a  greasy-looking  stone  churn  sitting  on  a 
pile  of  live  coals  just  drawn  from  the  fire-place.  The 
woman  seated  herself  by  the  churn  and  smoked  and 
churned  for  over  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  occasionally 
taking  off  the  lid  and,  with  her  long,  bony  finger, 
taking  a  lick  of  cream  off  the  dasher.  At  last  she 
announced: 

“  it  has  come,  and  I  will  set  it  on  the  porch  until  it 
cools,  and  I  will  show  you  the  cows;”  for  Rip  had  ex¬ 
pressed  a  wish  to  see  the  cows,  the  way  of  feeding 
them  and  how  the  milk  was  taken  care  of,  etc.  The 
woman  led  him  through  a  muddy  yard  over  a  bleak 
hill,  where  the  wind  swept  with  full  force,  to  a  rail 
fence.  Here,  in  the  fence  corners  with  their  heads 
held  down,  stood  four  poor,  bony,  rough  cows. 

“  You  see,”  said  the  woman,  “  that  the  pasture  is 
all  gone,  and  I  told  Silas,  my  man,  only  this  morning, 
that  he  must  tear  down  the  fence  from  around  the 
straw  stack  and  let  them  eat  there;  but  he  said  it 
was  too  soon,  as  his  straw  stack  wouldn’t  last  till 
Christmas  if  he  let  them  get  to  it  now;”  then,  after  a 
pause  :  ”  Silas,  he  gives  them  some  fodder  and  nub¬ 
bins  every  once  in  a  while.  Shelter  them  ?  Why  no, 
It  makes  them  tender.” 

They  returned  to  the  house  and  the  woman  opened 
a  cellar  door  with  one  hinge  gone,  and  the  odor  of  rot¬ 
ting  cabbage,  crout  and  potatoes  was  awful. 

“  Here,”  she  said,  “  is  where  1  keep  my  milk  and 
butter  in  the  summer  time,  but  now  I  keep  them  in 
the  house, ’’.and,  opening  a  closet  door  in  the  room 
where  the  churning  was  done,  she  showed  Rip  sev¬ 
eral  crocks  of  milk.  Some  were  freshly  strained, 
while  others  were  so  old  that  the  cream  on  them  had 
turned  green  and  emitted  a  very  strong  odor. 

“  You  see,”  said  the  woman,  “  I  never  skim  until  I 
run  out  of  crocks,  and  when  I  run  out  of  crocks  I 
know  1  have  a  churning,  and  1  skim  and  churn.  I  tell 
you  the  pigs  have  a  good  feed  of  skim-milk  the  day  I 
skim  !  ” 

“  Now.  show  me  some  butter,”  said  Rip  in  a  weak 
voice. 

She  brought  out  two  chunks  of  butter. 

“  This  is  my  last  churning,”  said  the  woman,  point¬ 
ing  to  the  whitest  chunk,  “and  this  I  churned  last 
week,”  pointing  to  the  other  chunk,  which  was 
spotted  and  old,  spots  being  made  by  a  mixture  of 
dirt  and  cooked  cheese. 


“  Thank  you  for  your  trouble,”  said  Rip,  “  I  am  not 
quite  satisfied.  Can  you  show  me  where  the  neigh¬ 
bor  you  spoke  of  lives  ?  ” 

Rip  drew  a  long  breath  when  he  was  again  in  the 
fresh  air  and  soliloquized:  “If  this  is  butter,  then  I 
don’t  want  any  of  it.” 

He  arrived  at  the  neighbor’s  and  recognized  the 
neat  woman  who  had  talked  with  him  in  the  market. 
She  greeted  him  pleasantly  and  showed  him  her  milk 
house,  a  clean,  whitewashed  place  which  smelt  sweet. 

A  patent  churn  was  there.  On  a  butter  worker  was  a 
heap  of  golden  butter  which  the  woman  was  just  get¬ 
ting  ready  to  make  into  rolls.  A  tank  filled  with  run¬ 
ning  well  water  contained  bright  tin  cans  filled  with 
milk. 

“  We  haven’t  been  making  butter  very  long,”  said 
the  neat  woman,  “  but  we  are  adding  improvements 
every  year.  This  winter  we  intend  to  buy  a  butter 
press.  O,  yes!  I  am  particular  to  skim  my  milk  every 
24  hours  and  feed  the  sweet  milk  to  the  calves  and 
pigs,  the  cream  is  well  stirred  in  the  cream  can  after 
the  new  cream  has  been  added,  but  I  churn  often, 
every  day  if  possible.  Price  of  butter?  We  have  ours 
engaged  for  25  cents  the  year  round;  but  during  the 
winter  we  make  more  than  is  engaged  and  sell  it  on 
the  market  at  a  good  price.  But  come  and  see  my 
pretty  cows.” 

A  short  walk  on  a  gravel  path  brought  them  to  the 
barn,  and  on  the  sheltered  side  of  it  were  built  the 
cow  sheds.  They  were  rough  structures,  but  com¬ 
fortable  and  warm.  The  sides  were  battened  and 
straw  was  placed  overhead.  Each  cow  had  a  roomy 
stall,  and  such  contented  cows!  They  were  chewing 
nice  bright  hay  and  showed  in  their  shape  and  dis¬ 
position  that  they  were  good  butter  cows.  A  large, 
roomy  stable  contained  several  small  calves. 

“These  are  our  future  cows,”  said  the  butter  wo¬ 
man,  patting  their  soft  hornless  heads;  the  horns  of 
all  had  been  burned  out  with  caustic  potash  before 
they  were  a  week  old. 

Having  retraced  their  steps  to  the  milk  house.  Rip 
refreshed  himself  with  a  glass  of  buttermilk  and 
after  buying  some  of  the  butter,  started  home,  al¬ 
though  the  woman  wanted  him  to  visit  a  Mr.  Smith 
who  ran  a  dairy  on  an  extensive  scale,  using  a  sepa¬ 
rator,  etc.,  but  Rip  was  satisfied. 

“  I  have  found  butter,”  he  said,  and  as  he  passed 
through  the  yard  he  noticed  the  clean,  neat  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  house,  yard  and  fences.  In  a  distant 
field  the  owner  of  the  place  was  laying  drain  tile  and 
getting  ready  to  raise  a  better  crop  of  feed  for  his 
cows  next  year.  farmer's  girl. 

Poultry  Yard. 

Kerosene  ;  the  Terror  of  Hen  Lice  ;  Will  it 
Injure  the  Hens ? 

Kerosene  is  irritating  to  the  feet,  and 
may  cause  sores.  It  may  be  advantage¬ 
ously  used  at  the  ends  of  the  roosts,  hut 
gasoline  (to  be  used  during  the  day  only) 
kills  lice  instantly  and  evaporates,  leav¬ 
ing  everthing  clean.  Fire  must  not  be 
brought  near  it.  p.  H.  JACOBS. 

I  never  noticed  any  ill  effects  from  the 
use  of  kerosene  on  the  roosts.  I  don’t 
think  there  is  any  need  of  keeping  the 
birds  out  of  the  house  until  it  has  been 
aired  after  an  application,  p.  williams. 

I  have  never  noticed  any  ill  effects 
from  the  liberal  use  of  kerosene  in  the 
hen  houses.  1  do  not  think  any  harm 
can  happen  to  the  hens  by  letting  them 
into  the  house  as  soon  as  it  has  been  liero- 
sened.  I  doubt  if  kerosene  would  hurt 
healthy  birds,  and  if  ailing  at  all,  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  would  be  beneficial.  I  use  it 
towards  night  purposely  so  that  the  hens 
may.  enter  before  the  strength  of  the  oil 
has  evaporated.  henry  hales. 

We  have  never  seen  any  ill  effects  on 
our  fowls  from  the  use  of  kerosene  about 
poultry  houses,  though  we  find  boiling- 
hot  water  much  more  effective  in  des¬ 
troying  the  red  mites  that  are  sure  to 
ipfest  the  roosting  places  in  hot  weather, 
especially  during  August,  September  and 
October.  knapp  bros. 

My  first  experience  in  using  kerosene 
for  ridding  a  poultry  house  of  lice,  was 
with  a  house  that  had  become  so  thor¬ 
oughly  infested  with  the  little  red  mites 
that  the  hens  could  hardly  be  induced  to 
go  on  the  perches  at  night,  and  of  the 
few  eggs  they  laid,  a  good  proportion 
were  dropped  in  the  park  outside,  as  the 
nests  were  swarming  with  the  vermin. 
After  I  had  tried  various  methods  of  ex¬ 
terminating  the  pests  with  apparent  suc¬ 
cess  at  the  time,  only  to  find  the  nuisances 
reappear  and  multiply  until  they  were  as 
numerous  as  ever  in  a  few  weeks,  I  con¬ 
cluded  to  try  kerosene,  although  some¬ 
what  fearful  of  its  effect  on  the  hens. 
I  thought,  however,  that  it  could  not  be 
worse  than  the  lice.  Accordingly  I  ap¬ 
plied  a  “kill  or  cure”  dose — about  three 
gallons  to  each  room  12x20  feet  in  area. 
This  was,  perhaps,  three  times  as  much 
as  was  necessary ;  but  feeling  that  the 
case  was  desperate,  I  thoroughly  satur¬ 
ated  the  interior  of  the  house.  The  ap¬ 


plication  was  made  in  the  morning,  the 
weather  being  warm  and  the  windows 
open.  The  hens  went  in  and  out  during 
the  day,  and  at  night  nearly  all  of  them 
occupied  their  perches,  something  they 
had  not  done  for  weeks  before.  The  next 
day  they  were  in  the  house  more  than 
usual,  and  all  that  laid  dropped  their  eggs 
in  the  nests.  They  seemed  to  pay  no  at¬ 
tention  whatever  to  the  fumes  of  the  ker¬ 
osene,  which  were  very  strong  for  several 
days,  nor  could  I  see  that  it  had  the 
slightest  ill  effect  on  them.  They  soon 
began  to  show  improvement  in  condition 
and  egg  production.  A  thorough  exami¬ 
nation  of  the  house  two  days  after  the 
application  failed  to  discover  a  single  live 
louse,  and  I  have  never  been  troubled 
with  any  since ;  still  I  use  the  kerosene 
as  a  preventive,  saturating  the  perches, 
nests  and  adjoining  parts  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  warm  weather,  usually  in  May, 
and  again  in  July,  and  at  the  last  of 
August.  I  do  not  find  it  necessary  to  go 
over  the  entire  house  at  any  time.  I  con¬ 
fine  my  attention  exclusively  to  those 
parts  most  frequented  by  the  hens  at 
night  and  when  nesting.  I  have  used  the 
kerosene  lightly  in  brooders  for  young 
chicks,  and  air  the  brooders  a  short  time 
before  the  little  things  are  put  in,  and 
have  never  seen  any  injui-y  result  from 
the  practice.  c.  H.  WYCKOFF. 

Eye  Winkers. 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  the  ordinary  city  man  is 
lost  when  he  gets  back  in  the  country.  They  notice 
this  too  in  England,  as  we  see  from  this  note  in  the 
Live  Stock  Journal:  “People  in  England— especially 
town  people— have  lost  the  art  of  managing  any  ani¬ 
mal  bigger  than  a  pug  dog,  and  a  strong,  healthy  young 
man  would  Btarve  If  transported  Into  the  runs  and 
back  settlements  where  the  natives  would  find  wealth 
and  plenty.”  The  question  is,  would  the  city  workers 
be  better  or  worse  at  their  own  special  jobs  for  learn¬ 
ing  more  aboqt  a  life  that  most  of  them  never  will  be 
called  upon  to  enter? 

A  Pennsylvania  friend  propounds  those  conun¬ 
drums  which  our  friends,  our  agricultural  writers,  are 
requested  to  ponder  over.  “Speak  as  the  common 
people;  think  as  the  wise:”  “  Why  is  It  that  agri¬ 
cultural  writers  use  so  much  Latin  In  their  writings  ? 
Nine-tenths  of  their  readers  don’t  know  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  jaw-breaking  words  they  use.  Again,  why 
are  agricultural  books  so  much  dearer  than  others  ? 
and  then  they  stretch  out  worse  than  Mrs.  South- 
worth’s  novels,  with  less  sense.  What  farmers  want 
is  books  written  in  short,  plain,  explicit  language 
without  pedantic  technicalities.  We  don’t  want  to 
read  a  dozen  pages  to  see  how  to  plant  a  hill  of 
beans  with  a  Latin  dictionary  beside  ns. 


£Ui£rcnanc0u,$ 

In  writing  to  advertisers  please  always  mention 
The  Rural. 


MANN'S  BONE  GUTTER 


POULTRY  FOOD 

Warranted  to  _  cut  green 
bones,  meat,  gristle,  and  all 
without  clog  or  difficulty,  or 
Money  Refunded. 

It  has  been  proved 

GREEN  CUT  BONl 

is  the  most  economical  egg 
producing  food  in  the  world. 
It  will  double  the  num¬ 
ber  of  eggs ,  and  make 
them  25  per  cent,  more  fer¬ 
tile.  Send  stamp  for  cata¬ 
logue.  Name  this  paper. 

F.  W.  MANN, 


Pennsylvania  Agricultural  Works,  York,  Pa. 

Farquhar’s  Standard  Engines  and  Saw  Hills.1 

Send  for  Catalogue.  Portable,  SU. 
tionarj,  Traction  and  Automatic  El. 
gines  MpeciaJty.  Warranted  equal  or 
■uperiorta 
any  made. 


Address  A.  B.  FA  ROUHAR  &  CO., York,  Pa 


RUMELY 

TRACTION  AND  PORTABLE 

NGINES. 

I  Threshers  and  Horse  Powers. 

■Write  for  Illustrated-Catalogue,  mailed  Free. 

M.  RUMELY  CO.,  LAPORTE,  IND 


WOOD 

ASHES 


PURE  UNLEACHED. 

Order  direct  from  Canada. 
Write  for  free  pamphlet.  _&I 
F.  R.  LALOB,  Dunnville, 


nipVCT  WILLS,  Drag  Saws,  Circle  Saws, 

r  lUlVE.  I  Horse  Powers,  for  Farm  or  Mill  use. 

It.  C.  MACHINERY  CO.,  Battle  Creek,  Michigan. 
yy»NAME  THIS  PAPER.  «TCrj  time  you  writ#. 


IDEALFEEDMILL 


WILL  SAVE 
1-3  PER  CENT. 
OF  YOUR  CRAIN. 


t  grinds  EAR  CORN  and  all  kinds  of 
AND  B  ~  “ 


Remember  It  l _  _  .  „ 

grain  FASTER  AND  BETTER  than  any  other.  Our  line 
comprises  Evervthing  in  the  shape  of  GRINDING 
MILLS.  Address  for  catalogue, 

STOVER  MFG.  CO.,  °°  VuEEPORT^’  ILL. 


and  Power  Combined 


FOR  TWO  HORSES. 
QIym  better  work,  more 
ef  It,  with  less  work  to 

team  than  any  others. 
Bend  for  Catalogue  X 

THE  FOOS  MFG. 

8FRINQFICLO.  OHIO 


One  Harrow.  Plow.  Churn,  or  Buttorworker  at  whole¬ 
sale,  warranted  Best,  save  money,  s<  nd  now  for  illus¬ 
trated  circulars.  G.  II.  FOUNDER,  Ft.  Atkinson  Wis. 


DON’T  CLOSE 

your  list 
for  1892 
until 
you  see 
a  free 

sample  copy 
of  the 

Buffalo  Edition 

of  the 
NATIONAL 
STOCKMAN 
AND 

FARMER. 

Complete  reports 
of  the 
Buffalo 

stock  and  grain 
markets. 

Twenty-four 
pages  weekly. 

$1.50  per  year ; 

$1.00  in  clubs. 

Address 

Pittsburgh,  Pa., 

or 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Send  a  Postal  Card  to 

The  Ohio  Farmer 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO, 

for  a  FREE  sample 
copy  of  the  best, 
most  practical 
and  most  val- 
able  Farmer’s  paper 
ublished.  WRITE  NOW, 
cfore  vou  forget  it. 


Iff*  IF*  IF"  Illustrated  Publications,  with 

Rg  as  P9  IVi  APS, describing  Minnesota, 
|S  M  ■  North  Dakota,  Montana, Idaho, 
fcj  fi  Hm  Bts  Washington  and  Oregon,  tho 

■9HDDI  FIIEE GOVERNMENT 
AND  CHEAP 

NORTHERN 
PACIFIC  R.  R,  . 

JBest  Agricultural  G  raz-  "i 
ing  and  Timber  Lands* 

now  open  to  settlers.  Mailed  FREE.  Address 

CUAS.  JB.  La  till  0  UN,  Land  Com.  S.  I*.  U.  K. ,  St.  Paul,  flinn. 


SAM’L  B.  WOODS,  LEWIS  D.  AYLETT 

Mayor  City  ot  Charlottes-  Formerly  Treasurer 

.  ville.  Va.  Commissioner  Georgia  Pacific  R  K. 

of  V  irginia.  VIRGINIA, 
ALBEMARLE  COUNTY. 

f  be  great  fruit,  grain  and  stock  raising  section  of 
the  State.  Wintersmild  and  short.  Scenery  beautiful. 
Health  fine.  Near  the  great  markets.  Educational 
advantages  unsurpassed. 

Land  Good  !  Prices  Cheap  !  Taxes  Low  ! 

Farms  and  City  property  for  sale.  Write  to 

WOODS  <&  AYLETT,  Charlottesville,  Va. 


CLAREMONT  Land  Association,  Suc^yr<™°nva. 

Offers  600  choice  farms;  3,000  handsome  town 
lots  on  James  River,  with  terms  to  suit  purchasers 
Free  circular. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 

Our  Premium  English  Dinner  Set.  3  Years  Subscription 
113  pieces.  $60  Sewing  Machine 


We  are  enabled  to  make  the  price  so  low  to  our  subscribers  for  a  first  class  mac r vine y 
because  we  save  the  manufacturers  the  cost  of  advertising,  of  traveling  salesmen,  of 
supporting  local  agencies  and  of  discounts  to  all  the  usual  middlemen.  In  other  words, 
all  these  discounts  and  expenses  are  merged  in  one  large  special  discount  to  us,  because 
we  take  the  place  of  the  usual  other  means  of  selling,  as  we  deal  directly  with  the  buyers 
who  are  our  subscribers.  Hence  our  special  offers  of  a  strictly  first-class  machine  in  every 
respect  at  a  price  but  little  above  actual  cost  of  manufacture. 

Its  Range  of  Work  is  practically  unlimited,  perfection  beiDg  attained  in  plain  sew¬ 
ing,  Hemming,  Felling,  Binding,  Braiding,  Seaming,  Tucking,  Ruffling,  Gathering. 
Shirring,  Puffing,  Hemstitching,  etc.,  and  equally  good  on  fine  and  heavy  fabrics,  i 
An  Instruction  Book  that  makes  verything  plain  accompanies  each  machine. 

The  machine  is  sup-  A  Manufacturers’ War- 

plied  with  a  complete  SSKSTK?  S2S 

outfit—  Hemmer,  Nee-  |[|M  O  y  facturers  of  this  mi- 

dies,  six  Bobbins,  Quilt-  lliilj  chine  ^are  thoroughly 

U,8  r'n^Cfi<nTa  Persons  ordering  ma- 

Driver,  Oil  Can  filled  \  ; fctAl  JM  BjAJ'T  chines  should  state 

with  Oil,  Cloth  Gauge,  jHl  \  plainly  the  point  to 

Thumb-screw,  Ruffler,  ill  IrUl  \  m  i/iWI  which  the  machine  is 

Tucker,  Binder  and  full  IJ  Lj  Y7  to  be  shipped,  as  well  as 

.  1  TT  HI  W*!|  jr  w^PSiLSLJI  the  office  the  paper  is 

set  of  Hemmers.  nHI  ,  1  f  to  be  sent  to  (always 

Shipments  are  made  di-  w  /M]|jjl\  mention  county) 

rectly  from  factory  and  if  i  SPECIAL  NOTICE. 

require  five  to  25  days  [ra  f  TlSfll  — The,  Machine  cannot 

,0  reach  destination,  ft  JYff  YnZlL'inU.  TM  fZl 

according  to  distance.  ft  /  (jmgpggwgfl  yL/|  must  accompany  each 

Purchaser  pays  freight  r  m  order. 

upon  receipt  of  Ma-  '  A'll — A  The  Machine  crated 

ch|ne>  weighs  about  100  los. 

OUR  SPECIAL  OFFER  is  to  send  the  Sewing  Machine  complete,  and  The  Rural 
New'Yorker  for  THREE  YEARS,  all  for  ONLY  $22.  A  renewal  subscription  and 
two  new  names  for  on  a  j  ear  each  count  the  same  as ;  t  single  three-year  subscription.  SENT 


THIS  handsome  premium  we  are  certain  will  be  welcomed  by  the  feminine  readers 
of  The  R.  N.-Y.  It  is  a  decorated  set  of  113  pieces  of  English  china;  the 
soft  gray  colored  decorations  are  the  flowers  and  foliage  of  daisies  and  wild 
roses.  This  is  a  strong,  durable  china,  pleasing  to  the  eye  and  handsome  enough  for  any 
woman’s  table.  The  113  pieces  consist  of  12  dinner  plates,  12  breakfast  plates,  12  tea 
plates,  12  soup  plates,  12  preserve  plates,  12  butter  plates,  3  meat  dishes,  1  soup  tureen  and 
cover,  1  gravy  boat.  1  pickle  dish,  2  vegetable  dishes,  1  sugar  bowl,  1  creamer,  1  bowl, 
1  jug,  12  cups,  12  saucers,  1  p'.tcher,  1  teapot.  Retail  Price.  $21  to  $25.  Our  price,  includ¬ 
ing  a  subscription  to  The  R.  N.-Y.,  only  $15,  carefully  packed  and  shipped  by 
freight,  transportation  to  be  paid  by  subscriber.  With  a  five  years’  subscription  for 
$19.00.  Given  as  a  premium  for  a  club  of  10  subscriptions,  accompanied  by  $25. 


A  CUP  OF  COFFEE 

from  our  premium  coffee  pot  will  brighten 
the  good  wife  and  send  the  husband  to  the 
fields  in  a  cheerful  frame  of  mind. 

This  is  the  “Marion  Harland  coffeepot,” 
scientifically  constructed  and  recommended 
by  physicians.  We  advocate  and  offer  It : 

1.  Because  it  saves  at  least  40  per  cent  over 
ordinary  methods  of  coffee  making. 

2.  Because  It  is  so  simple.  It  is  no  more 
trouble  than  the  ordinary  coffee  pot  and  in¬ 
sures  a  delicious  cup  of  coffee. 

3.  Because  it  condenses  all  vapor,  not  al¬ 
lowing  the  aroma  or  strength  to  escape. 

4.  Because 

rp}io ifaRliANl §  /'W  it;  fllters  the 

“Majflflltr  _/>/  coffee— mak¬ 

ing  it  bright 
and  clear, and 
allows  no  sed¬ 
iment  to  be 
found  in  the 
cup. 

5.  Because 
It  keeps  the 
boiling  water 
in  contact 
with  the  cof¬ 
fee  grounds 
the  proper 
time  for  ex¬ 
tracting  all 

the  aroma  and  strength  and  none  of  the 
bitterness. 

6.  Because  it  allows  the  removal  of  the 
grounds  from  the  coffee  pot  as  soon  as  the 
beverage  is  made. 

7.  Because  it  Is  so  strong  and  well  made. 
The  coffee  pot  is  handsomely  nickel- 

plated  and  has  a  wooden  handle.  Price 
$1.20,  by  express.  This  is  the  two-quart 
size,  holding  three  to  seven  cups.  With 
a  year’s  subscription  to  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  $2  50.  With  one  renewal  and  one 
new  subscription,  all  for  $3.75. 

The  American  Corn  Husker. 

A  word  with  you  people  who  suffer  from 
chapped  and  sore  hands  every  fall  and 
winter.  We  offer  you  a  perfect  husking 

tpeg  that  you  can 
slip  on  over  your 
F  : \  leather  mitten  and 
husk  in  comfort. 
J||||§p'  Your  hand  is  made 
of  flesh  and  bone. 
It  will  wear  out  and  bleed  if  it  is  rubbed 
constantly  against  hard  corn.  Stop  such 
busine  s.  There  is  no  earthly  reason  for  it 
when  you  can  secure  one  of  these  huskers 
so  easily.  Price  for  a  dozen,  assorted  sizes, 
$1.50,  post-paid.  With  a  year’s  subscription, 
$2.15 ;  or  a  new  subscription  and  $2. 


Watches  and  Free  Subscriptions 
i,  2 ,  j,  4  or  j  Years. 


Wfbb  ^ 

process)  or ,  fr! 

COFFEE  MAKING 


a  free  subscription  for  the  period  named.  Your  own  subscription  can  be  continued  for  the 
time  mentioned,  or,  if  preferred,  new  subscriptions  will  be  taken  to  correspond.  That  is, 
on  a  three  years’  offer,  your  own  subscription  may  be  continued  for  one  year,  and  we  will 
also  send  the  paper  for  a  year  to  two  new  names  which  you  may  send  us. 

At  the  same  time  you  are  getting  both  watch  and  subscriptions  at 
considerably  less  than  the  retail  price  of  the  watch  alone. 

No.  10.  -Same  movement  as  No.  9,  In  gold  filled 
case,  guaranteed  for  15  years,  open 

face  (two  years). .  18.25 

No.  11 — Same  as  No.10,  hunting  case.  Retail  price,  Hj.OO 
Given  with  a  three  years’  subscription  for  $23.50,  Or 
for  19  names  and  $35. 

No.  12.— Same  movement  as  No.  9,  In  solid  14k 
,  „  M  gold  hunting  case  weighing  40  dwt. 

'  ’  A  very  handsome  watch  (five  years). .  45.00 

LADIES’  SIZE. 

15.00  No.  13.— A  genuine  Waltham  ladles’  watch  with 
jewels,  compensation  balance  and 
safety  pinion,  stem  wind  and  set;  in  a 

solid  coin  silver  case  (four  j  ears) . 14  50 

No.  14.— Same  move- 

Iwfcfo  KUttM  a  15  year  kuaran- 

W  mlbHW))  im  hunting  case  (four 

In  a  handsomely 
ensr.ved^  buatlna 

5 11  years’  subscrlp- 

13.00  Ladles’ Watch.  No.  1  6.  tion  and  $29. 


for  the  use  of  invalids.  It  is  an  excellent 
machine,  strong,  simple  and  cheap.  It  is 
the  best  small  fruit  press  on  the  market. 
Price,  $3.  Given  for  two  new  subscriptions, 
and  $4.  For  $3  50  we  will  send  the  press  and 
also  The  Rural  New-Yorker  for  a  full 
year. 


MEN’S  SIZES. 

No.  1.— A  genuine  New  York  Standard  move¬ 
ment;  7  jewels,  safety  pinion,  com¬ 
pensation  balance,  stem  wind  and  set; 
in  a  solid  nickel  silver  case,  open  face; 
a  really  excellent  watch  and  far  su¬ 
perior  to  any  other  cheap  watch 

we  have  seen  (two  years) . t 

No.  2. — Same  movement  as  No.  1,  in  gold-filled 
case,  15-year  guarantee,  open  face 

(three  years) . . 

No.  3.— Same  as  No.  2,  hunting  case  (three 

years) . 

No.  4.— Same  movement  as  No.  1,  In  a  solid  gold 
14k.  hunting  case,  weighing  40  dwt. 

(five  years) . 

RURAL  SPECIAL  BARGAINS. 

No.  5.— A  genuineWaltham  movement;  7  Jewels, 
compensation  balance,  safety  pinion, 
stem  wind  and  set;  in  a  solid  nlcael- 

silver  case,  open  face  (two  years) .  9.50 

No.  6.— Same  movement  as  No.  5,  in  gold-filled 
case,  guaranteed  to  wear  15  years, 

open  face.  Retail  price  .  18. CO 

Given  for  15  subscriptions  and  f  29.  Or  with  a  three 
yearo’  subscription  and  $16.50. 

No.  7.— Same  movement  as  No.  5,  In  hunting  case 

same  as  No.  6  (three  years) . 18.50 

No.  8.— Same  movement  as  No.  5,  in  solid  14k. 

gold  hunting  case,  weighing  40  dwt. 

ifiveyearsi . 42.00 

No.  9.— A  genuine  Waltham  full  jewel  move¬ 
ment,  compensation  balance  safety 
pinion,  stem  wind  and  set,  patent  reg¬ 
ulator,  Breguethair  sprieg,  hardened 
and  tempered  in  form,  in  open  face, 
nickel  silver  case  (two  years). 

The  watches  we  sent  to  our  subscribers  on  our  previous  offers  have  surprised  us 
greatly.  1,  As  to  the  high-grade  demanded  in  most  cases;  cheap  watches  were  not 
wanted.  2,  On  account  of  the  great  number  called  for.  Only  one  or  two  complaints  have 
reached  us,  and  many  have  expressed  great  satisfaction  with  the  watches  received. 

We  send  the  watches  prepaid  by  registered  mail  to  any  part  of  the  United  States. 
Watches  sent  to  Canada  are  subject,  of  course,  to  Custom  House  restrictions. 


The  Perfection  Meat  Cutter. 

This  meat-cutter  does  not  mash  or  grind 
the  meat,  leaving  it  full  of  strings  and 
gristle,  but  it  cuts  very  much  as  the  ensi¬ 
lage  cutters  operate  on  corn  stalks  for  the 
silo.  It  is  easily  operated,  simple  in  con¬ 
struction,  and,  what  is  best  of  all,  self- 
sharpening.  It  will  work  equally  well  with 


[cutter! 


raw  or  cooked  meats,  and  can  also  be  used 
to  prepare  almonds  or  cocoanuts  for  cake, 
for  pulverizing  stale  bread  or  crackers  or 
for  chopping  vegetables  for  soups.  Have 
no  more  to  do  with  the  old-time  chopping 
knife  and  tray.  Price,  $2.  Given  with  a 
yearly  subscription  for  $2.50 ;  or  for  two 
new  subscriptions  and  $4. 


AGENTS  WANTED  ON  SALARY 

or  commlslon.  to  handle  the  new  Patent  Chemical 
Ink  Erasing  Pencil.  The  quickest  and  greatest  gel¬ 
ling  novelty  ever  produced.  Erases  ink  thoroughly 
In  two  seconds.  No  abrasion  ot  paper.  Works  like 
magic.  3(0  to  500  per  cent  profit.  One  Agent’s  sales 
amounted  to  $620  in  six  days.  Another  $82  in  two 
hours.  Previous  experience  not  necessary.  For  terms 
and  full  particulars,  address,  The  Monroe  [Eraser 
MVg  Co.,  La  Crosse  Wls.,  X  175. 


DISSTON’S  SAWS 


ARE  THE 


BEST 

CRUCIBLE 

CAST 

STEEL. 


“A  Treasure  and  a  Wonder  In  the 
Horticultural  World!” 

a;  -  Splendid!  Delicious!  Ex- 

cellent!  are  the  ex- 

x  GP'mO'c  CRAP M  clamations  from  those 
p  who  have  fruited  and 

»/  'Jargon  — ~q{  tested  the  Green  Moun- 

try tain. the  earllestand  best 
of  all  grapes.  Ripens  in 

LA  W  ■:  JJ  delicate  texture  and  ex- 

4  ir  Qul8,te  fiavor.  Be  not 

mislead  Into  buying  this 
grape  under  other  names 
Every  genuine  vine  is  sealed  with  our  trade 
mark  seal  as  above.  Send  for  circular  giving  full 
Information.  Agents  wanted  in  every  State  and 
County.  Address  STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS,  New 
Canaan.  Conn. 


HENRY  DISSTON  commenced  to  manufacture  Saws  In  1841 ;  since  that  time  our  business  has  steadily  in¬ 
creased,  until  to  day  our  gools  are  known  the  world  over  and  stand  at  the  head  of  tbe  market  on  their  merits 
We  desire  to  call  the  special  attention  of  the  farmers  to  our  No.  7  Hand  Saw  and  our  No.  6  Ruck  Saw  as  being 
especially  suited  to  their  wants.  These  are  the  cheapest  saws  we  make  branded  Disston,  and  are  Fully  War¬ 
ranted  The  difference  in  price  between  these  saws  and  the  cheap  common  grade  of  goods  usually  sold  is  ve. y 
small,  and  is  more  than  covered  by  the  saving  in  expense  of  files  and  the  labor  in  setting  and  filing.  They  are 
ground  thin  hack,  finely  tempered,  will  retain  their  set  longer,  and  do  more  work  without  filing  than  othi  r 
saws.  In  Cross-Cut  Saws  we  make  all  the  different  patterns  of  teeth  and  grades  suited  to  the  farmer’s  use. 

Send  for  pamphlet,  “  The  saw,  how  to  choose  it  and  how  to  keep  it  in  order,”  mailed  free. 

HENRY  DISSTON  &  SONS,  Inc.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


FRENCH  ^PERCHERON 


Tripp’s  Adjustable  Carriage  and  Sleigh  Pole 

is  the  best  and  cheapest.  Write  for  circular  and 
price-list.  H.  D.  PRESTON.  De  Ruyter,  N.  Y. 


COACH  HORSES. 

More  Stallions  imported  in  *91  than) 
any  other  firm  More.Government 
Prize  winners  than  any  two  firms. 
100  Prizes  at  four 


200  STALLIONS  AND  MARES 
Largely  from  TONGLEUR  7513 
(11596)  winner  of  40  Prizes  and  Gold 
Medals  with  his  eret  in  1891 

Visitors  welcome.  Correspondence  solicited. 

JOHN.  W  AKIM.  SGIPIO.  N  Y. 


_  I  _  —Belle  City  Feed  and  Ensi- 
rOi  vQlS*  lage  Cutter,  No.  Al.  Is 
almost  new  and  in  perfect  order,  together  with  sweep 
horse  power.  Price.  $50.  Address  G.  W.  GOFF, 
Irvington,  N.  J. 


_  ling  American^;! I £4*^ .. , 

Fairs.  Send  lor  illustrated  catalogue. 

In  writing  mention  this  paper 


.S'NEW/Ua 


j  Who  love  the  rare  and 


CANADA 
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Charles:  “I  am  trying  as  hard  as  1 
can,  darling,  to  get  ahead.”  Clara:  “Well, 
the  Lord  knows,  Charles,  you  need  one 
badly  enough.” — New  Yrrrk  Herald. 

First  Irishman  :  “  Pore  Flanagan  has 

jist  been  drowned.”  Second  Irishman: 
“  He’s  a  lucky  bhoy.  Oi  always  thought 
he’d  be  hanged.” — Vei'mxmt  Watchman. 

Patient  :  “  Doctor,  I  fancy  somehow, 
I’ve  got  a  touch  of  the  gout.”  Doctor  : 
‘‘Fancy,  my  dear  sir!  If  you  had  you 
wouldn’t  fancy — you’d  know.” — Comic. 

She  Obeyed  Orders. — Mrs.  Naggsby 
(impatiently):  “Nora,  drop  everything 
at  once  and  come  to  me  !”  Nora  :  “Yes, 
ma’am.”  Mrs.  Naggsby :  “Now,  what 
is  the  baby  crying  for  ?”  Nora:  “’Cause 
I  dropped  him,  mum.” — Puck. 

“  When  we  were  in  the  North  seas,” 
said  the  whaling  captain,  “  we  frequently 
traded  blubber  for  sealskins.”  “That’s 
nothing,” said  Bond;  “down  in  the  North 
River  region  my  wife  worked  the  same 
racket  on  me.” — New  York  Herald. 

Young  Lady  :  “  The  astronomers  have 
found  snow  on  the  moon.”  Old  lady: 
“  That  explains  it.  I  never  could  make 
out  what  that  man  in  the  moon  was  doing 
with  a  bundle  of  brooms  over  his  shoulder. 
They  must  he  snow  shovels.” — Good  News. 


^UtfccUatteous  ^dtcrtisitig. 

Ik  you  name  Thk  R.  N.-Y.  to  our  advertisers  you 
may  be  pretty  sure  of  prompt  replies  and  right 
treatment. 


Buy  a  desirable  plantation,  and  go  to 

THE  SUNNY  SOUTH. 

We  offer  you  one  of  1,400  acres,  In  Sumter  County, 
Ga.,  on  Central  IIR.  of  Georgia,  near  Andersonville, 
Americus  and  Macon.  Undulating  land,  large  shaded 
dwelling,  ample  outbuildings,  tenant  houses  and 
watered  with  streams  and  wells.  Fine  young  peach 
orchard  of  100  trees;  800  acres  pine,  hickory  and  oak; 
1500  acres  tillable.  This  property  now  rents  for  over 
seven  per  cent  of  selling  price.  Will  be  sold  for  cash 
or  on  easy  terms.  For  full  particulars  address  JOHN 
B.  FELDER,  Americus,  Ga.,  or  E.  C.  MILLER,  74 
Cortlandt  Street,  New  York. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE. 

H.  Brooks,  Auburn,  Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Is  now  press¬ 
ing  upon  the  market  for  executors  and  aged  non-resi¬ 
dents  nearly  40  of  the  best  farms  In  Central  N.  Y.  at 
15  to  40  per  cent  less  than  cash  value.  Many  of  these 
have  produced  3  tons  hay,  40  bu.  wheat,  55  bu.  barley 
and  80  bu.  oats  per  acre.  Buyers  are  requested  to 
correspond  with  the  above,  describing  their  wants. 


Dairy  Farm  for  Sale. 

Terms  easy.  Good  pasture  10  months  In  the  year. 
Good  market  for  butter.  Climate  Perfect.  Lo¬ 
cation  healthful.  Two  miles  from  Tallahassee. 

For  further  particulars  address 

OSCAR  BA  UR,  Tallahassee,  Fla. 


FOB  SALE  TO  CLOSE  AN  ESTATE.— Twenty 
acres  choice  land,  a  good  bearing  vineyard;  fine 
location  overlooking  Keuka  Lake  College  and  grounds. 
For  particulars  address  Box  12,  Bluff  Point,  N.  Y. 

WANTED— A  situation  as  foreman  on  stock  farm 
by  a  single  man  of  experience  in  farming  and 
handling  stock.  Can  give  good  references.  Address 
ROBT.  HAVENS.  Kankakee,  Ill. 


gi"  Field  Rollers, 

^  N  \  i  Y  \  -A-11 8*z<’s  a,K*  '"•eiglits 

Garden  and  Lawn  Rollers, 

Stump  and  Rock  Extractors, 

Root  and  Brush  Pullers,  etc. 
Made  by  AMES  PLOW  COMPANY, 

BOSTON  and  NEW  YORK- 
Send  for  circulars  and  catalogue. 


CURRANT 

HEADQUARTERS. 

BEST  &  CHEAPEST 


APPAA  GARDEN,  FLOWER  A  FIELD 
vLLllL  Seed  I’otutoes,  FKUIT  TREES, 
PPI  I  PLANTS  &  VINES,  all  best  kinds. 

VkbVV  Our  FREE  CATALOGUE 

U  »  Noreltr,  as  It  has  No  Biz  Pictures,  and  gives  Coneise, 
Accurate  PeUriptlons  and  PAIR  PRICES  for  BEST  COOPS. 
Don’t  miss  seeing  it  before  buying.  Send  address  to-day  to 

FRANK  FORD  <fc  SON,  Ravenna,  Ohio. 


■VI  P*llf  n  a  nr  C  Esther,  Rock  wood,  Eaton,  Moyer  and  all  others  New  and  Old.  S.1IAI.I 

INtW  La  rC  A  n't.  O  FRUITS.  Catalogue  Free.  CEO.S.  JOSSELYN,  FREDONIA.  N.  V 


Ilf  ■  lITPfl  Every  reader  of  this  paper 
WuN  I  |ll||  who  Ih  interested  in  STRAW- 
■  f  ^11  I  1#  BERRIES  to  send  for  my 
Illustrated  and  Descriptive  Strawberry  Catalogue 
Free.  S3F~  Send  now,  It  will  pay  yon. 

W.  F.  ALLEN,  Jr.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


UT\/r  .  _  _  •  Not  if  the  farmer  throws  it  away.  Not  ’ 

I V X  I  ^  he  spends  an  hour  on  a  row  of  onions 

^  whvb'i  the  “Planet  Jr.”  Wheel  Hoe 

I  ,s  ^  —  1  rv  *  wv^id  do  better  in  six  minutes.  Not  if 

r  ri  1  TTl  I  Tl  V  ;  Intakes  half  an  hour  to  “set”  his  old 
O  Vitivator,  when  he  could  change  a 

“  Planet  J r.”  without  stoppin  *  <  is  horse.  Not  if  he  wastes  his  seed  in 
sowing  thick,  and  then  his  tun  thinning,  when  he  might  save  both 
with  the  new  IIilI-I>roppir  I>riil.  Money  lies  in  raising  double 
the  stuff  at  half  the  cost.  It  1  be  done. 


ALSIKE  SEED  WANTED 

Also  Clover  and  Timothy  Seeds,  cleaned  or  not. 
mixed  lots,  or  tailings.  Write  us  for  envelopes  for 
mailing  samples.  Write  your  name  and  address 
plainly  on  samples.  State  quantitv  offered.  Our  city 
Is  one  of  the  best  markets  In  the  U.  S.  for  seeds  and 
we  Clean  the  Seeds.  Write  us  if  you  wish  to  buy  or 
sell.  Cut  this  out  for  reference.  T  li  E  W  HITN  r  Y- 
AOYES  *»KEI)  CO„  Binghamton,  IV.  Y.  Spe¬ 
cialists  In  Grass  and  Clover  Seeds. 


The  “Planet  Jr.”  Catalog  ;  costs  nothing.  Doing  without  it  is  expensive.  2  pni  QP  HIM  TO 

rite  for  the  latest — there  are  u  tools.  2  UllAlE  fill  *  i 


2  Write  for  the  latest — there  are  n  tools. 

S.  L.  ALLEN  &  1107  Market  St.,  Philadelphia*  2 

rmimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiimimiimiir 


I  ■  W  Latest  iatpreyed  ■  and  Cheapest*  Our  Perfeetlea  *a4 

■  Empire  Pumps  stir  the  liquid  automatically  and  will  spray  100  Trees  Per  Hour* 

We  make  the  Little  Gem  and  Garfield  Kaapsack  Sprayers  and  the  YermereL  fine 
spray  nozzle,  most  economical  spray  nozzle  in  the  world.  Also  a  Horse  Power  Sprayer  at  low  price. 
We  sell  Sulphate  of  Copper,  Paris  Green  and  London  Purple  at  wholesale  prices.  Catalogue  free.  Write 

ss  plainly, firing  ceunty  .FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO.  11 ft  Hrlatol  Are*  LOCK  POUT, Pi.  Y, 


Raise  The 

BIGGEST 


PONDEROSA  TOMATO! 


AND  BOTH 


GLORY  and  PROFIT 


AWAIT 

YOU. 


-  TOMATO  '  J 

so  valuable  that  we  paid  $250  last  year  for  the  NAME  alone  when  sold  under  the  No.  “400.” 

This  year  we  think  more  of  it  than  ever  and  to  aid  in  making  its  merits  still  wider  known  f 
we  have  doubled  the  amount  ol  the  money  prizes.  >  i 

NOW  THEN  FOR  I  892  WE  OFFER  :$5oo.oo  J 

for  the  heaviest  single  fruits  raised  from  seeds  of  Ponderosa  bought  in  i8q2  in  our  sealed  pack-  t) 
ets.  Full  details  in  Catalogue  mentioned  below,  where  also  its  fine  qualities  are  told  at 
lengih.  It  should  be  grown  in  rl 

SvcA/ 2/  aJLcijsyyL^  t/y\^  P&c- 

because  the  essential  features  of  EARLINESS,  SIZE,  WEIGHT,  COLOR,  SOLIDITY  and  W\ 
QUALITY,  that  make  the  ideal  Tomato,  this  Ponderosa  variety  possesses  in  the  superlative 
degree.  Delicate  persons  will  always  prefer  it  because  it  is  nearly  seedless.  W 

Price  per  packet  20c,  6  packets  for  $1,  12  packers  for  $1.75,  25  packets  for  $3.  )4 

nAKIIT  that  with  every  order  for  a  packet  or  more  we  will  fl 

UUN  I  PUIttlC  I  7  send  FREE,  our  CATALOGUE  of  EVERYTHING  J 

for  the  GARDEN  (which  alone  costs  us  25  cents)  provided  you  will  state  where  you  w, 

saw  this  advertisement.  This  Catalogue  of  150  pages  is  bound  in  illuminated  covers,  vQ 

and  is  the  largest  and  handsomest  ever  issued.  It  is  replete  with  many  engravings 
and  colored  plates  ol  all  that  is  new  and  desirable  in  SEEDS  and  PLANTS. 

If  Catalogue  alone  is  wanted,  we  will  mail  it  on  receipt  of  25  cts.,  which  amount 
can  be  deducted  on  first  order  from  Catalogue.  Postage  stamps  accepted  as  cash. 


nnanr  %f|g|r#V  For  $1.00  enclosed. 
UflAlEL  YIH  V  -  Will  mail,  post-paid, 

■■  ■■■«  ■  Practical  Treatise 

on  “Grape  Culture  ”  and  nine  vines,  best  White,  Red 
and  Black  varieties.  First-class,  safe  arrival  in  good 
condition  guaranteed.  Price  list  free. 

J.  H.  TRYON,  Willoughby,  Ohio. 


ratn  ur  ULimunLni)  beautiful 

Should  send  for  our  list  of  Three 

natives  of  all  lands.  [BEAUTIFUL  EVERGREENS 

EVERGREEN  NURSERIES,  Evergreen,  Wls. 


CIDER 


MACHINERY.  L 

Power  Screw  j  pDCCC  E 
Hydraulio,  or  i  rULdd-i 
Knuckle  Joint)  --J5 

Graters,  Elevators,  Etc.  (j.  TPqf 

Boomer  &  Boschert  Press  Co. 

118  W.  Wat»r  St.,  Syracuit,  N.  Y, 


UNLEACHED 

HARD-WOOD 


ASHES 


Nature’s  Own  Fertilizer. 

Send  for  Sample,  Prices,  Pamphlet  and  Guaranteed 
analysis  to  THE  FOREST  CITY  WOOD  ASH 

CO.,  London,  Ont.,  Canada.  Our  Office  at  South 
Sudbury,  Mass.,  is  closed  till  February  1. 


PIANOS. 

UNEOUALLED  IN 

Tone,  Touch,  Workmanship  and  Durability 

Baltimore,  52  and  24  East  Baltimore  Street, 

New  York,  148  5th  Ave.;  Washington,  817  Market  Space. 


ER.  HA  ROY, Abingdon,  Ill., Tanner  of  Galloway 
•  and  Angus  Hides.  Galloway  Cattle  for  Sale. 
Maker  of  Robes,  Coats,  Rugs,  Caps  Gloves,  Mittens, 
Collars  etc.,  always  on  hand.  Send  for  Circular. 
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PRICE,  FIVE  CENTS 
$2.00  PER  YEAR. 


PAMPHLETS  SENT  FREE  BY  THE  MAPES  COMPANY. 


1.  Potato  Growing. 


AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  GREAT  PRIZE  CROP  CONTEST.  Potatoes, 
Corn,  Wheat,  Oats.  How  the  two  largest  crops  of  potatoes  ever  grown  with  fer¬ 
tilizers  or  manure,  (847  and  745  bushels  per  acre)  were  raised  with  the  MAPES  POTATO  MANURE  exclusively.  Over  6,100 
bushels  of  potatoes  on  a  20-acre  field  at  Freehold,  New  Jersey,  Season  1890.  This  field,  “was  formerly  the  poorest  on  the 
farm  ;  rarely,  in  former  years,  did  this  farm,  with  farm  manure,  bone  and  marl,  and  under  favorable  conditions,  produce  20 
bushels  of  wheat  or  40  to  50  barrels  of  potatoes  per  acre.”  Since  the  commencement  of  the  use  of  the  MAPES  MANURES, 
some  15  years  ago,  the  land  has  become  so  much  improved  that  the  crops  for  six  years  and  over  have  averaged  NEARLY 
DOUBLE  those  of  former  years.  Other  farms  brought  up  from  poor  to  good  condition,  and  with  profit  from  the  start  by  the 
MAPES  SYSTEM  of  manuring  on  a  5-year  rotation  :  One  ton  per  acre  of  the  MAPES  POTATO  MANURE  011  potatoes  ;  suc¬ 
ceeding  crops,  wheat,  grass  (2  years  or  more).  Corn,  with  little  or  no  additional  fertilizer.  Full  details  given. 


Suggestions  for  more  successful  competition  against  Sumatra  wrapper  leaf. 
•  — Remarkable  results  with  the  MAPES  TOBACCO  MANURE  in  Massachusetts, 
Connecticut  and  Pennsylvania  in  producing  Yield,  Quality,  Good  burn,  High  finish,  etc.  2,400  pounds  Havana  Leaf  per  acre, 
on  an  average  for  5  years  in  Connecticut  by  an  old  user  of  the  MAPES  MANURE.  Colored  Photographs  of  Havana  Leaf  (crop 
1891)  grown  exclusively  with  the  MAPES  TOBACCO  MANURE  showing  FINE  TEXTURE,  FINISH  and  HIGH  VALUE 
for  wrappers  as  compared  with  crops  grown  with  stable  manure,  cotton-seed  meal,  etc.  Highest  market  prices  obtained. 

(From  the  New  England  Homestead,  Springfield,  Mass.,  the  official  organ  of  the  New  England  Tobacco  Growers’  Association,  January  2,  1892.) 

THE  MAI’KS  TOBACCO  MANURE,  WRAPPER  BRAND.— The  wonderful  success  with  which  the  fertilizer  of  the  above  name  has  long  been  employed  in  the  Connecticut  Valley, 
has  led  to  a  much  more  extended  use  of  it  from  year  to  year.  During  the  coming  year  it  will  be  used  more  liberally  than  ever.  At  one  place  where  tobacco  grown  on  the  Mapes  Manure  sold  at  28 
to  30  cents  per  pound  for  the  1891  crop,  six  times  the  quantity  of  this  fertilizer  has  already  been  ordered  for  1892  that  was  used  last  year,  and  the  market  has  not  yet  opened.  This  and  the 
beautiful  quality  of  the  leaf  grown  on  the  Mapes  Manure  in  the  past,  as  shown  by  the  high  prices  such  leaf  has  sold  for,  make  it  unneceessary  for  The  Homestead  to  add  its  indorsement  of  these 
goods.  The  Mapes  Formula  and  Peruvian  Guano  Company  have  always  aimed  at  putting  out  goods  of  the  best  quality  rather  than  attempting  to  do  a  more  extended  business,  and  are  now  reaping  their 
reward.  The  most  Ignorant  tobacco  grower  knows  that  this  crop  requires  plant  food  of  the  best  kind  and  quality  in  order  to  secure  the  best  results.  He  knows  also  that  no  fertilizer  surpasses  the 
Mapes  wrapper  brand  in  this  respect.  It  may  cost  a  little  more  per  ton,  but  Is  well  worth  it. 


2.  Tobacco  Growing 


3  0-m  n  r rpk  onrl  "p-ri  1  if-  C A  t'TlTAT’in  C r  Necessity  of  SPECIAL  manuring  for  promoting  QUALITY 

•  WlctllgC  ctliU  X  1U11  UlUWlllg.  and  QUANTITY  of  fruits. -Oranges,  Grapes,  Small  Fruits, 

apart  from  vigorous  wood  growth. 

(From  The  American  Garden.) 

Carefully  compounded  manures,  like  the  Mapes,  which  contain  large  proportions  of  potash  and  phosphoric  acid,  with  these  and  the  nitrogenous  portions  in  THE  BEST  forms  for  the  use  of 
plants,  make  fruit  trees  and  fruit  vines  which  are  strong  and  well  developed  in  all  their  parts,  just  as  proper  food  builds  a  man  or  horse  as  he  should  be.  Mr.  Mapes  emphasizes  the  fact  that  rapid 
growth  does  not  mean  FRUITING  POWER;  that  the  FORCING  manures  WEAKEN  RATHER  THAN  STRENGTHEN  the  productive  faculties  of  fruit  plants,  and  also  IMPAIR  THEIR 
STRENGTH  to  resist  disease,  insects  and  bad  weather. 


Pamnhlet  THE  MAPES  MANURES  and  HOW  TO  USE  THEM:  On  Truck, 
X  cXlli  JJlllvZs  L.  Cabbage,  Cauliflower,  Sugar  Beets,  Tomatoes  (for  canning)  ;  Onions, 
Celery,  Rhubarb,  Top-dressing  Grass  or  Lawns,  Seeding  to  Grass,  Orchards,  Tobacco,  Small  Fruits,  Grapes  and  General  Farm 
Crops.  This  is  our  general  pamphlet  covering  all  crops. 


5^"*^ l-%  py *-v-i 1  q*  1  ptr  »«  ( Now  in  I  less.)  By  II.  V\  .  Collingwood,  Managing  Editor  of  I  he 

•  UllCllliLalO  dllXI  UlUVCi  .  Rural  New-Yorker,  an  account  of  visits  to  farms  that  are  now  pro¬ 
ducing  double  the  crops  of  former  years  before  the  MAPES  HIGH-GRADE  MANURES  were  used.  No  live  stock  kept  except 
horses,  cows  and  pigs,  for  farm  work  and  family  use.  All  farm  manure  used  on  the  corn  crop.  Farming  made  easier.  Poor 
lands  brought  up  to  high  fertility  and  rich  profit. 


The  official  analyses  and  reports  of  the  State  Agricultural  Stations  of  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  other  States  for  the  present  year,  1891,  show  the  HIGH  STANDARD  OF  THE  MAPES  MANURES  TO  BE 
FULLY  MAINTAINED. 

The  Official  Annual  Report  to  January  1,  1892,  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  containing  all  the  analyses 
of  “Complete  Manures,”  analyzed  during  the  past  year  in  Pennsylvania,  show  THE  MAPES  POTATO  MANURE  to  be  the 
HIGHEST  GRADE  of  all  the  Potato  Manures,  and  have  a  “comparative  commercial  value”  from  TEN  TO  OVER  TWENTY 
DOLLARS  PER  TON  HIGHER  than  found  in  ELEVEN  of  the  FOURTEEN  other  brands  of  Potato  Manures  analyzed. 


I  !  Arrangements  have  been  perfected  whereby  users  of  fertilizers,  even  in  sections  where  the  MAPES  MANURES  are  not 

I  !  for  sale  by  local  dealers,  can  procure  these  manures  in  ANY  QUANTITY  (one  bag  and  upwards)  at  reasonable  rates. 

I;;;  ISF®  Correspondence  Solicited. 

:  The  Mapes  Formula  and  Peruvian  Guano  Go.,  1 43  Liberty  St.,  New  York. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


A  DOZEN  VALUABLE  BOOKS.  ALMOST  A  GIFT. 

With  Clubs  of  5  and  with  5  Years’  Subscriptions.  ^ ^ 

DAVS  Special  Premium  Book  Offers.  „  vT 


DAYS. 


The  following  books  are  all  practical  and  full  of  valuable  information  ;  most  of  them  new,  and  some  are  still  in  the 
printer’s  hands.  Bought  separately,  they  would  cost  $8.30,  and  as  half  of  them  are  condensed  in  small,  compact  form,  the 
information  in  them  could  not  be  purchased  otherwise  for  less  than  $15  to  $20  of  hard  cash.  ' 

Our  offer  is  to  give  a  copy  of  each,  12  in  all,  and  send  them  prepaid  anywhere  in  the  United  States  to  any  present 
subscriber  who  shall  during  the  next  30  days  (to  February  23)  send  us  a  club  of  five  (*>)  strictly  new  yearly  subscriptions 
(changes  in  a  family  won’t  do)  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker  accompanied  by  only  $8.  This  offer  must  be  mentioned  and 
the  books  requested  in  the  order  of  remittance.  We  cannot  vary  its  terms,  on  account  of  the  extreme  liberality  of  the  offer.  If 
any  subscriber  wants  them,  who  has  already  sent  in  a  club  on  some  other  basis,  the  only  way  to  take  advantage  of  this  offer  is  to 
get  another  club.  One  subscription  for  five  years  (new  or  old),  will,  however,  count  the  same  as  a  club  of  five  new  names,  so 
that  any  subscriber  can  in  fact  get  the  books  on  the  “gift”  basis.  The  description  of  the  books  follows  : 


How  To  Be  Your  Own 
Lawyer. 

Every  one  now  and  then  needs  to  learn 
something-  about  law,  and  he  may  as  well 
get  it  from  this  500-page  hook  as  to  pay  a 
lawyer  $2  to  $3  for  the  information. 
Concise  directions  are  given  and  forms 
furnished  for  the  transaction  of  all  kinds 
of  business,  and  the  preparation  of  legal 
documents  in  common  use,  such  as  Agree¬ 
ments,  Bonds,  Deeds,  Leases,  Notes, 
Mortgages,  Wills,  etc.  It  treats  of  over 
70  different  subjects,  a  few  only  of  which 
we  have  space  to  name  below:  Arguments, 
Assignments,  Auctions,  Bankruptcy,  Bills 
of  Sale,  Cattle  and  Dog  Laws,  Collection 
of  Debts,  Contracts,  Deeds,  Divorce, 
Dower,  Executors,  Farmers,  Fences, 
Guardian  and  Ward,  Highways,  Hotels 
and  Boarding-Houses,  Husband  and  Wife, 
Interest,  Landlord  and  Tenant.  Leases, 
Lett  e  r-W  r  i  t- 
i  n  g,  Libel, 
Slander,  Lien 
Laws,  Mar¬ 
riage,  Mining 
Laws,  Mortga¬ 
ges,  Naturali- 
zat ion,  Pen¬ 
sions,  Pari  i  a- 
mentary  Rules, 
8|  Partnership, 
Patents,  Per¬ 
sonal  Prop¬ 
erty,  Power  of 
Attorney, 
Promissory 
Notes,  Rights 
of  Married  Women.  Schools,  Subscription 
Papers  (How  to  Draw),  Trade  Marks, 
Trespass,  Voters,  Wills,  Warranty  of 
Horses.  Dictionary  of  Legal  Terms,  etc., 
etc.,  etc.  Price,  cloth,  $1.50. 

CHEMICALS  AND  CLOVER.— By  H. 

W.  Collingwood,  managing  editor  of 
The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

A  concise  and  practical  discussion  of 
the  all-important  topic  of  commercial  fer¬ 
tilizers,  in  connection  with  green  manur¬ 
ing  in  bringing  up  worn-out  soils,  and  in 
general  farm-practice.  Rural  Library 
Series  :  Price,  paper,  20  cents. 

A  BOOK  FOR  EVERYBODY. 

My  Handkerchief  Garden,  size,  25x60 
feet.  Result :  A  Garden,  Fresh  Vege¬ 
tables,  Exercise,  Health  and  $20.49.  By 
Charles  Barnard.  Being  an  explicit  ac¬ 
count  of  Mr.  Barnard’s  actual  operations 
on  a  suburban  village  house  lot.  Inter¬ 
esting  and  valuable  to  all  suburban  dwell¬ 
ers,  professional  men  and  mechanics. 
Price,  25  cents. 

SCRIBNER’S  LUMBER  AND  LOG  i 

HOOK.— A  well-known  book  of  rules  of  measure-  ( 
ment  of  nearly  everything  In  the  form  of  wood, 
strength  of  materials,  etc.  Price,  35  cents.  c 

i 

FISHER’S  GRAIN  TABLES.— Com-  i 

panlon  book  to  the  above  ;  over  20,000  calcula-  1 
tlons;  a  ••  ready  reckoner”  of  weights  and  mens-  T 
ures  of  grains,  produce,  hay,  tanks,  cisterns,  etc. 
Price,  30  cents.  4 


Horse,  Cattle,  Sheep  and  Swine  Doctor. 


A  book  on  diseases  of  domestic  animals,  which  presents  a  description  of  each  dis¬ 
ease  and  name,  the  proper  medicines  for  treatment  in  such  condensed  form  as  to  be 
'  within  the  means  of  everybody.  The  book em 

iyW-.  "  -  '  .'  bodies  the  best  practice  of  the  ablest  veteri- 

_ .  .  narians  in  this  country  and  Europe,  and  the  in- 

formation  is  arranged  so  as  to  be  easily  acces- 
N  V  sible — an  important  consideration.  Each  dis- 

ease  is  first  described,  then  follow  the  symp- 
toms  by  which  it  may  be  recognized,  and  lastly 
are  given  the  proper  remedies.  The  different 
"  W  HORSE^CATTLE  Pi ;  medicines  employed  in  all  diseases  are  described 

m  SHEEP*nd SWINE  and  ^ie  doses  required  are  given.  The  book  is 

tt-c’  DOCTOR/N-jJtyjfil  1  copiously  illustrated,  including  ensrraviners 

Tragic  showing  the  shapes  of  horses  teeth  at  different 

dsjj|  ages.  An  elaborate  index  is  a  valuable  feature. 

1  It  is  printed  in  clear,  good  type  on  fine  paper, 

and  is  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  with  ink 
side  stamp  and  gold  back,  and  is  a  book  which 
- - — -  every  person  ought  to  possess,  who  has  any¬ 
thing  to  do  with  the  care  of  animals.  Price,  cloth,  $1. 

The  Complete  Housekeeper. 


V®THE  PEOPLE'S  NY 
hj  HORSE, CATTLE  PjL 
El  SHEEPANDSWINEjii 
DO  CTO 


A  handsome  book  of  nearly  500  p 
paper  in  large  type.  It  is  written 


cream  and  water  ices  ;  35  recipes.  Dyein. 
variety  of  colors  and  shades,  with  directi 
cloth,  $1.50. 

In  Press. 

THE  BUSINESS  HEN:  BREEDING 
AND  FEEDING  POULTRY  FOR 
PROFIT. — By  H.  W.  Collingwood, 
managing  editor  of  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  With  special  articles  by  P. 
II.  Jacobs,  J.  H.  Drevenstedt,  C.  S. 
Cooper,  C.  S.  Valentine,  Arthur  D. 
Warner,  Henry  Stewart,  Philander 
Williams,  James  Rankin,  Henry 
Hales,  I.  K.  Felch,  Dr.  F.  L.  Kil- 
borne,  C.  H.  Wyckoff,  H.  S.  Bab¬ 
cock,  C.  E.  Chapman  and  others. 

We  believe  that  this  little  book  will 
meet  with  a  hearty  reception  at  the  hands 
of  all  of  that  vast  number  of  people  who 
are  interested  in  the  doings  of  “  the  little 
American  hen,”  and  especially  in  the 
methods  by  which  practical  poultrymen 
make  her  so  profitable  an  egg  and  meat 
machine.  Price  (cloth.  75  cents);  paper, 
40  cents. 


ages  and  numerous  illustrations,  printed  on  good 
by  a  veteran  housekeeper,  and  includes  bread  of 
all  kinds,  preparing  yeast,  rolls,  biscuits,  crum¬ 
pets,  sally  lunns.  buns,  crackers,  batter  cakes, 
corn  cakes,  muffins,  gems,  waffles,  puffs,  frit¬ 
ters,  mush,  grits,  etc.  Soups,  60  different  kinds, 
including  ox-tail,  boullion,  mock  turtle,  terra¬ 
pin,  consomm<5,  Spanish,  French,  tomato,  Juli¬ 
enne,  etc.  Meats  :  Boiling,  roasting,  baking, 
broiling  and  frying  meats  of  all  kinds  ;  cutting 
up  and  curing  pork,  with  illustration  and  de¬ 
scription  of  smoke  house.  Poultry :  How  to 
select,  kill  and  dress  poultry,  and  numerous 
ways  of  cooking  ;  also  game.  Salads  :  Chicken, 
ham,  oyster,  fish,  etc.  Eggs  :  Numerous  ways 
of  preparing,  including  omelets.  Pickles  :  Cu¬ 
cumber,  tomato,  walnut,  cabbage,  cauliflower, 
etc.  Catsups  :  From  tomatoes,  walnuts,  cucum¬ 
bers,  mushrooms,  etc.  Cake  making ;  175  re¬ 
cipes  from  the  plainest  to  wedding.  Puddings, 
dumplings,  etc.;  119  different  kinds,  with  num¬ 
erous  sauces.  Pastry  ;  75  kinds  of  pies.  Ice 
Dyeing  :  How  to  dye  clothes  successfully  in  a 
directions  for  cleaning  soiled  garments.  Price? 


HOW  TO  RID  BUILDINGS  AND 
FARMS  OF  RATS,  Mice,  Gophers, 
Ground  Squirrels,  Prairie  Dogs,  Rabbits, 
Moles,  Minks,  Weazels  and  other  pests, 
quickly  and  safely.  How  to  snare  Hawks 
and  Owls.  Valuable  hints  to  House¬ 
keepers,  Farmers  and  Poultry  Keepers. 
— By  “  Pickett.”  Price.  20  cents. 

HOW  TO  PLANT  A  PLACE  (10th  ed.) 

— By  Elias  A.  Long. 

A  brief  treatise  illustrated  with  more 
than  60  original  engravings,  and  designed 
to  cover  the  various  matters  pertaining 
to  planting  a  place.  Following  are  the 
leading  divisions.  Some  reasons  for 
planting  ;  What  constitutes  judicious 
planting:  Planning  a  place  for  planting; 
How  and  what  to  order  for  planting;  the 
soil  in  which  to  plant ;  Caring  for  the 
stock  before  planting;  On  the  sowing  of 
seeds;  After  planting  ;  Future  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  plants.  Just  the  thing  for 
the  busy  man.  Price,  paper,  20  cents. 


The  New  Potato  Culture. 

Bv  ELBERT  S.  CARMAN. 

Editor  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

,  Originator  of  the  Foremost  of  Potatoes— Rural  New 
Yorker  No.  2. 

Originator  of  The  Rural  Trench  System. 

Grower  of  Over  1,000  Bushels  of  Potatoes  per  Acre. 
This  book  gives  the  result  of  15  years'  experiment 
work  on  the  Rural  Grounds.  It  treats  particularly  oft 
How  to  increase  the  crop  without  corre¬ 
sponding-  cost  of  production.  Manures 
and  Fertilizers ;  Kinds  and  Methods 
of  Application.  The  Soil,  and  How  to 
Put  it  in  Right  Condition.  Depth  of 
Planting.  How  Much  Seed  to  Plant. 
Methods  of  Culture.  The  Rural  Trench 
System.  Varieties,  etc.,  etc. 

Nothing  old  and  worn-out  about  this 
book.  It  treats  of  new  and  profitable 
methods,  in  fact,  of  The  NEW  Potato  Cul¬ 
ture.  It  is  respectfully  submitted  that 
these  experiments  at  the  Rural  Grounds, 
have,  directly  and  indirectly,  thrown 
more  light  upon  the  various  problems  in¬ 
volved  in  successful  potato  culture  than 
any  other  experiments  which  have  been 
carried  on  in  America. 

Price,  (Cloth,  75  Cents;)  Paper,  40  Cents. 

Horticulturists’  Rule  Book. 

By  L.  H.  BAILEY. 

CONTEXTS. 

Injurious  Insects,  with  preventives  and  remedies. 
Fungicides  for  plant  diseases.  Plant  diseases,  with 
preventives  and  remedies.  Injuries  from  mice,  rab¬ 
bits,  birds,  etc.,  with  preventives  and  remedies. 
Waxes  and  washes  for  grafting  and  for  wounds.  Ce¬ 
ments,  paints,  etc. 

Seed  Tables  :  Quantities  required  for  sowing 
given  areas.  Weight  and  size  of  seeds.  Longevity 
of  seeds.  Time  required  for  seeds  to  germinate. 

Planting  Tables  :  Dates  for  sowing  seeds  in 
different  latitudes.  Tender  and  hardy  vegetables. 
Distances  apart  for  planting. 

Maturity  and  Yields  :  Time  required  for  ma¬ 
turity  of  vegetables;  for  bearing  of  fruit  plants. 
Average  yields  of  crops. 

Keeping  and  storing  fruits  and  vegetables. 
Propagation  of  Plants  :  Ways  of  grafting  and 
budding.  Methods  by  which  fruits  are  propagated. 
Stocks  used  for  fruits. 

Standard  Measures  and  Sizes:  Standard  flower 
pots;  standard  and  legal  measures.  English  meas¬ 
ures  for  sale  of  fruits  and  vegetables. 

Quantities  of  water  held  in  pipes  and  tanks.  Effect 
of  wind  in  cooling  glass  roofs.  Per  cent  of  light  re¬ 
flected  at  various  angles  of  inclination.  Weights  of 
various  varieties  of  apples  per  bushel.  Amount 
of  products  yielded  by  given  quantities  of  fruit. 
Labels. 

Loudon’s  rules  of  horticulture.  Rules  of  nomen¬ 
clature.  Rules  for  exhibition. 

Weather  signs  and  protection  from  frost. 
Collecting  and  Preserving  :  How  to  make  a 
Herbarium.  Preserving  and  printing  of  flowers  and 
other  parts  of  plants.  Keeping  cut-flowers.  How  to 
collect  and  preserve  insects. 

Chemical  composition  of  Fruits  and  Vegetables; 
Seeds  and  Fertilizers;  Soils  and  Minerals. 

Names  and  Histories:  Vegetables  which  have 
different  names  in  England  and  America.  Derivation 
of  names  of  various  fruits  and  vegetables.  Names 
of  fruits  and  vegetables  in  various  languages. 
Glossary.  Calendar. 

Regular  price,  $1. 

Everybody’S  Paint  BooiC" 

Tells  you  how  to  paint 
a  house,  inside  and  out. 

Learn  how  by  reading  „  g 
‘‘Everybody’s  Paint  \fjJ{  l 

Book  ;”  you  can  then  “p,  i  Y  p  <Jr — 

paint  your  barn  or  wagon  _ _ /  f 

or  farm  implements.  Ay  j\ 

Tells  all  about  kalsomin- 

ing  and  paper-hanging.  IP  / 

Any  body  can  learn  how 

to  do  it.  Also,  how  to 

polish  a  piano  or  organ,  ga  A 

or  varnish  and  renovate 

furniture.  In  short,  this 

book  will  tell  you  all  about  painting.  It 

is  filled  with  illustrations.  It  will  save 

any  family  ten  times  its  cost  every  year. 

This  is  the  time  of  year  when  everybody 

begins  to  think  about  ••fixing  up,”  and 

this  book  will  help  you  do  it.  Price, 

cloth,  $1. 


Our  sole  object  in  making  this  extremely  liberal  offer  is  to  increase  our  subscription  list  to  the  greatest  possible  extent,, 
and  although  the  list  has  been  nearly  doubled  in  the  two  years  just  past  we  want  to  reach  not  less  than  700,000  American  farm 
homes.  I  he  thousands  of  appreciative  letters  received  from  readers  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  the  great  recent  increase 
prove  conclusively  that  our  subscribers  are  helping  along  the  good  work  with  vigorous  hands  and  willing  hearts,  yet  we  are 
equally  anxious  to  meet  them  more  than  half  way,  and  give  them  in  return  the  full  benefit  of  our, opportunities  to  provide  certain 
articles  at  hrst  cost  and  sometimes  actually  at  less  than  cost.  Hence  these  offers. 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  Times  Building,  New  York. 
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NEW  YORK,  JANUARY  23,  1892. 


PRICE,  FIVE  CENTS 
$2 .00  PER  YEAR. 


Tomatoes. 

Reversions  of  cross-bred  tomatoes  as  shown  by  the  “Sta¬ 
tion.”  Peach  Tomato  crosses.  Variety  tests. 

NOTF.8  FROM  THK  RURAL  GROUNDS. 

In  disconnected  parts  the  story  of  the  reversion  of 
Goff’s  Station  Tomato  has  been  told  in  these  columns 
from  time  to  time.  The  photographic  illustrations 
now  placed  before  the  reader  may  enable  him  to  under¬ 
stand,  better  than  words  could  tell,  what  the  rever¬ 
sions  actually  amounted  to. 

Mr.  Goff,  then  of  the  New  York  Experiment  Station, 
succeeded  in  making  a  cross  between  the  Alpha  and 
the  Upright  or  Bush — Tomate  de  Laye.  Seeds  of  the 
crossbreed  were  sown  here  about  four  years  ago- 
About  half  of  the  plants  were  Uprights— the  other 


100  plants  were  transplanted — half  of  each — the  rest 
were  destroyed.  Any  one  ignorant  of  the  history  of 
the  “  Station”  Tomato,  as  Prof.  Goff  named  his  cross, 
and  of  our  own  selections  since  would  reasonably  infer 
that  his  seeds  were  mixed  or  that  it  was  a  most  curious 
case  of  “sporting,”  while  to  those  who  know  its  his¬ 
tory  it  appears  simply  an  interesting  and  instructive 
case  of  reversion.  There  were  no  intermediate  plants 
among  the  20.  The  fruit  varied  as  will  he  seen,  but 
the  plants  were  either  of  the  Dwarf  Tree  sort  or  of  the 
branching,  loose  habit  of  the  ordinary  kinds  in  cultiva¬ 
tion.  What  were  the  causes  producing  this  reversion? 
How  much  does  it  help  us  to  account  for  it,  as  did 
Darwin,  Naudin  and  others  on  the  grounds  of  a  dis- 
association  of  mixed  elements  and  a  reversion  to  the 
characteristics  possessed  by  one  or  the  other  of  its 


much  larger  than  the  Fig  Tomato — not  so  large  as  the 
ordinary  Pear,  King  Humbert  or  Wonder  of  Italy.  By 
reference  to  the  half-sections,  Figs.  29  and  30,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  walls  are  exceedingly  thick  with  but 
two  well-defined  cells.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
pear-shaped  tomato,  as  shown  at  Fig.  34  in  half-section 
and  at  28  entire,  in  the  engravings.  Fig.  33,  though 
nearly  round  has  but  two  cells,  while  Figs.  31  and  32 
have  four  or  more  cells  with  thick  parietal  walls. 
Many  others  were  angular,  that  is,  inclined  to  be  four¬ 
sided  ;  others  were  lobed  and  irregular  like  the  Hun¬ 
dred  Day,  Victor  or  Conqueror.  In  quality  these 
tomatoes  were  not  of  tho  best.  There  were  too  many 
cavities,  too  many  and  too  large  seeds,  while  the  fleshy 
walls  were  often  hard  or  “eorey.”  They  were  less 
acid  than  ordinary  tomatoes — in  fact,  many  of  them 


Fig.  23.  Fig.  24.  Fig. 


Fig.  20.  Fig.  27. 

REVERSIONS  OF  GOFF’S  STATION  TOMA 


half,  of  the  ordinary  sort  like  the  Alpha.  A  single 
tomato  was  saved  from  the  latter.  The  seeds  gave  us 
a  dozen  plants  all  of  which  were  like  the  Alpha  in 
foliage  and  habit,  though  the  fruit  varied.  We  as¬ 
sumed  that  the  habit  was  fixed  and  that  from  further 
selections  the  Upright  form  would  be  unlikely  to  ap¬ 
pear  again.  In  1890  we  again  saved  seeds  from  a  single 
fruit  of  these  Alpha  plants,  which  were  sown  in  the 
spring  of  1891.  About  100  plants  grew,  which  seemed 
to  be  when  but  two  or  three  inches  tall  about  half  of 
each.  The  Tomate  de  Laye  or  Upright  shows  its 
peculiarities  from  the  first  leaves,  and  as  growth  pro¬ 
ceeds  the  stem  is  thrice  as  thick  as  that  of  the  ordinary 
kinds,  while  the  leaves  are  close  together  and  as 
curled  and  crinkly  as  when  in  fruit.  About  20  of  these 


ancestors  more  or  less  remote  ?  Similar  cases  of  re¬ 
version  have  often  occun*ed  among  the  rye- wheat  hy¬ 
brids  produced  by  the  writer  years  ago.  Time  and 
again  it  was  assumed  that  certain  remarkable  varieties 
seeming  to  be  neither  wheat  nor  rye  were  fixed,  when 
the  seed  would  the  next  year,  it  may  be,  break  into 
scores  of  differently  constructed  heads,  most  of  which 
were  distinctly  wheat — although  never  distinctly  rye. 

Figs.  23,  24,  25,  26,  27  and  28,  show  fruits  from  the 
Goff’s  Station  Tomato  raised  last  season  from  seed 
selected  from  year  to  year  as  above  described.  They 
were  among  the  largest  found.  There  were  many  pear- 
shaped  and  plum-shaped  specimens  only  half  as  large 
as  those  shown— the  “plum,”  Fig.  25;  the  pear,  Figs. 
26  and  28.  In  fact  these  smaller  specimens  were  not 


Fig.  28. 


TO. 

were  perceptibly  though  not,  to  the  writer,  agreeably 
sweet.  Among  100  or  more  crosses  made  last  summer 
a  dozen  or  more  of  these  were  made  the  mother  plants. 

Peach.  Tomato  Crosses. 

Not  until  rather  late  for  such  work  did  it  occur  to 
us  that  something  might  come  out  of  a  cross  with  the 
pretty  Peach  Tomato.  It  is  pretty.  We  have  seen 
half  a  dozen  of  our  white  ‘  ‘  sport  ”  and  the  same  num¬ 
ber  of  the  ordinary  pink  Peach  placed  on  a  glass  fruit 
dish  together  and  they  certainly  resembled  peaches 
more  than  tomatoes. 

Pollen  was  gathered  from  Ignotum,  Prelude,  the 
Potato-leaf,  Optimus  or  any  other  of  the  kinds,  being 
tested  during  the  season  of  1890,  (no  attempt  was  made 
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to  record  the  pollen  parent)  and  applied  to  emascu¬ 
lated  flowers  of  the  Peach.  Two  tomatoes  resulted — 
both  ill-formed,  small  and  quite  green  when  frost  in 
early  October  obliged  us  to  pluck  them. 

We  were  aware  that  the  seeds  of  certain  immature 
fruits  would  germinate  sooner  than  those  from  mature 
fruits,  as  well  from  experiments  made  in  Europe  years 
ago  as  those  made  more  recently  at  the  New  York  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  under  Dr.  E.  L.  Sturtevant.  But 
these  two  Peach  Tomatoes  were  so  small,  crooked  and 
green  that  it  was  hardly  hoped  that  the  seeds  were 
more  than  half  formed.  Planted  in  pots  early  in 
March  of  last  year  beside  a  dozen  or  more  other  kinds, 
as  mentioned  below,  they  were  not  only  the  first  to 
sprout  by  a  week  or  more,  but  they  made  stronger 
plants,  and  this  strength  and  vigor  were  maintained 
during  the  entire  season,  the  vines  being  noticeably 
longer  and  bushier  than  those  of  any  other.  Not  only 
this,  but  they  were  marvels  of  productiveness  from 
quite  early  in  the  season  till  stinging  frosts  killed  both 
vines  and  fruit. 

As  will  be  seen  elsewhere,  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  endeav¬ 
ored  to  trace  the  origin  of  the  Peach  Tomato.  A  variety 
so  beautifully  different  from  any  other  in  its  peach¬ 
like  skin,  its  soft,  sweetish  pulp,  might  be  supposed  to 
have  a  history  or,  at  any  rate,  a  potency  which  would 
show  itself  in  crossbreeds  with  it.  Not  so.  Of  the 
two  dozen  plants  selected  and  grown  in  the  experi- 


Fig.  29. 


Fig.  32. 

REVERSIONS  OF 


Last  Season’s  Trials  of  Tomatoes. 

It  has  been  The  R.  N.-Y.’s  way  to  try  from  season 
to  season  all  the  so-called  new  tomatoes  announced  by 
seedsmen,  or,  when  possible,  before  they  were  offered 
for  sale,  reports  of  which  have  been  rendered  before 
seed-planting  time  of  the  next  year.  We  have  now  to 
speak  of  the  following  :  Mitchell’s,  Delair,  Ponderosa, 
(400,)  Joel  Horner’s  No.  1,  Stone,  Potomac,  La  Crosse 
and  Fig. 

Mitchell’s  New  Tomato  (J.  J.  H.  Gregory.) — Mr. 
Mitchell,  the  originator  of  the  Canada  Victor,  claims 
for  this  new  tomato  (1)  that  it  is  unsurpassed  in  qual¬ 
ity  ;  (2)  that  it  is  the  earliest  perfectly  smooth  kind  : 
(3)  that  it  does  not  crack  or  rot ;  (4)  that  it  is  unsur¬ 
passed  in  productiveness  ;  (5)  that  it  is  uniform  in  size, 
holding  it  to  the  end  of  the  season. 

September  9. — Early  to  ripen,  large  and  variable  in 
shape.  Usually  round,  flattened  unevenly  about  the 
stem,  which  is  set  in  a  deep  cavity.  Color  yellowish 
red.  Cells  many,  walls  thick.  Seeds  medium  in  size 
and  number.  Vines  thrifty  and  productive.  Fruit 
does  not  always  ripen  about  the  stem.  September  15  : 
Ripe  and  ripening  in  large  quantities.  Size  small  to 
large.  Generally  shapely,  but  varying  from  round  to 
flattened  and  broad.  Often  fluted  about  the  stem. 

Delaik,  September  9. — Early  to  ripen,  variable  in 
shape.  Heavily  sutured  or  lobed  about  the  stem. 
Trophy  color.  Ripens  imperfectly  about  the  stem. 


Dwarf,  Tomato  de  Laye,  and  the  usual  habit,  with 
leaves  showing  some  of  the  crinklyness  of  de  Laye. 
Fruit  smooth,  slightly  oblate,  regular,  yellowish-red, 
with  an  approach  to  pink.  Seeds  medium  to  few  in 
number.  Flesh  firm.  From  medium  to  late  in  ripen¬ 
ing.  Later  the  color  is  noted  as  “  Acme  color — not 
quite  so  pink.”  Basin  shallow,  that  is  the  stem  is  not 
deeply  set — a  desirable  characteristic.  Cells  four,  five 
and  six.  Seeds  many.  September  15:  Rather  late. 
Fruit  medium  size,  smooth,  oblate,  ripening  well  about 
the  stem;  solid,  firm,  crystalline  flesh.  Color  some¬ 
times  yellowish-red.  Uniformly  medium  size,  never 
large,  rarely  small,  average  three  inches  in  diameter. 
September  21:  Ripening  in  large  quantities.  Smooth 
solid.  The  La  Crosse  reminds  one  of  a  superior  strain 
of  Dwarf  Champion. 

Ignotum  up  to  the  past  season  improved  by  selection 
every  year.  Last  season  it  was  a  comparative  failure. 
The  vines  were  less  vigorous,  the  fruit  not  so  large  or 
regular.  We  raised  but  six  plants,  however,  and  these 
may  have  suffered  from  a  local  cause. 

Ponderosa  (400),  Peter  Henderson  &  Co.,  New  York. 
— This  has  been  talked  of  more  than  any  other  new 
variety  ever  offered,  for  the  reason  (1)  that  in  some  re¬ 
spects  it  excels  all  other  kinds,  and  (2)  that  §250  were 
offered  for  a  permanent  name.  A  more  expressive 
name  than  Ponderosa,  which  is  at  the  same  time  pleas¬ 
ing  and  easily  spoken,  would  have  been  hard  to  hit 


Fig.  33.  Fig.  34. 

GOFF’S  “STATION”  TOMATO.”  Half  Section.  See  First  Page. 


ment  plot,  not  one  tomato  possessed  the  downy  skin  or 
soft  consistency  of  the  mother.  All  were  somewhat 
under  size.  Some  were  lobed  and  irregular ;  a  few 
were  remotely  quadrangular,  but  most  of  them  were 
smooth  and  round,  or  slightly  flattened,  as  shown  in 
the  engraving  Figs.  35  to  38,  or  by  Figs.  39  to  42  in  half 
section.  Fig.  3(5  (40  half  section)  resembled  the  Peach 
in  its  solid,  tender  pulp  and  obscurity  of  cell  walls. 
Fig.  38  (Fig.  42  half  section)  shows  an  unusual  devel¬ 
opment  of  central  placenta.  Fig.  37  was  half  cavity, 
as  shown  by  the  black  portions  in  Fig.  41  half  section, 
while  Fig.  35  (Fig.  39  half  section)  is  notable  for  its 
large  seeds.  These,  too,  were  again  crossed  during  the 
summer,  with  Ponderosa,  Potomac,  Stone,  Long 
Keeper,  Ignotum  and  Fig  Tomatoes.  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  5 
(Figs.  43  to  48)  show  in  outline  other  forms  of  the  Peach 
cross.  Fig.  48  was  selected  as  showing  the  largest 
size  and  most  irregular  form  of  these  crosses.  That  so 
many  dissimilar  fruits,  which  really  include  nearly 
every  known  tomato  shape,  should  all  have  come  from 
seeds  of  the  smooth,  even  Peach,  shows  the  great 
variability  to  which  the  tomato  is  liable,  and  makes  it 
easier  to  believe  that  all  tomatoes  trace  back  to  a  com¬ 
mon  ancestor,  the  Cherry  Tomato.  We  cannot  learn 
that  any  of  the  varieties  of  tomatoes  now  in  the  mar¬ 
ket  are  the  result  of  crossing.  Mr.  A.  W.  Livingston, 
who  may  be  credited  with  having  improved  the  tomato 
as  much  as  any  other  individual,  informed  us,  some 
years  ago,  that  all  his  varieties — Acme,  Paragon, 
Beauty,  Perfection  and  Favorite— were  merely  selections 
from  the  varieties  he  had  raised  from  season  to  season. 


Cells  many,  seeds  medium  as  to  size.  Needs  further 
selection.  September  15 :  Has  the  advantage  of  be¬ 
ginning  to  ripen  early  in  large  quantities  and  continue- 
ing  until  frost. 

Livingston’s  Stone  (J.  C.  Vaughn). — September 
9:  Medium  to  late  in  maturing.  Cells  variable.  Some¬ 
times  as  fleshy  as  Ponderosa  (400)  with  small  cells  and 
few  and  small  seeds.  Sometimes  the  cells  are  large 
and  many-seeded.  Fruit  large  to  very  large,  generally 
smooth,  round,  partly  flattened — shapely.  Productive. 
A  solid,  handsome  tomato.  September  15:  Almost  per¬ 
fect  as  to  shape.  It  is,  however,  rather  late  for  this 
section  as  judged  by  the  present  season.  See  Fig.  49 
entire;  Fig.  51  half  section 

Potomac  from  Joseph  Harris,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Sep¬ 
tember  9:  Though  late,  a  large  per  cent  ripens  at 
about  the  same  time.  The  color  is  that  of  the  Acme 
class.  Medium  in  size,  uniformly  round-oblate.  One 
of  the  best  where  earliness  is  not  an  important  factor. 
Healthy  vines,  fruit  free  of  rot.  As  regards  solidity 
of  flesh  and  fewmess  of  seeds  a  further  selection  might 
well  be  made.  Some  are  far  more  solid  than  others. 
The  color  also  varies  from  a  dark  to  a  light  red  as  to 
the  flesh  itself.  September  15:  Now  ripening  its  main 
crop  and  a  heavy  crop  it  is.  Medium  size,  oblate, 
smooth,  yellowish-red  to  Acme-red.  Some  have  a 
large  proportion  of  cell  walls  with  few  and  small 
seeds;  others  have  thinner  placentae  and  larger  seeds. 
Fig.  50  shows  the  Potomac  entire;  Fig.  52  in  half  section. 

La  Crosse  from  John  A  Salzer,  La  Crosse,  Wis.,  Sep¬ 
tember  9:  This  appears  to  be  midway  between  the 


upon.  Its  merits  are,  great  size  shown  not  only  in 
those  first  ripening,  but  during  the  entire  season.  The 
vines  as  grown  here  were  so  productive  that  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  fruit  seemed  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  size  and 
foliage  of  the  plants.  The  quality  of  those  which  ripen 
perfectly  is  excellent,  the  pulp  being  firm  but  tender, 
with  few  and  small  seeds.  The  faults  of  Ponderosa 
are  that  it  is  rather  late  and  that  it  does  not,  usually, 
ripen  about  the  stem.  In  fact,  many  were  green  in  the 
upper  (stem)  half  while  ripe  in  the  other  half.  The  ripe 
portion  often  begins  to  decay  while  yet  the  rest  is  green. 
The  tomatoes  were,  for  the  most  part,  flutedly  irregular, 
while  a  few  were  smooth  and  perfect.  It  may  be  said, 
however,  that  this  is  the  shapeliest  of  the  large  varieties. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  our  readers  to  know  that 
45,000  packets  were  sold  by  the  Hendersons  during  the 
year,  and  that  25  per  cent  of  the  purchasers  sent  in 
names.  We  are  told  further  that  12  bushels  of  this 
variety  are  required  to  make  one  pound  of  seed. 

California  Fig  Tomato,  from  John  A.  Salzer,  La 
Crosse,  Wis. — Mr.  Salzer’s  catalogue  claims  that  in 
California  this  tomato  is  used  for  making  figs  “  which 
are  said  to  equal  the  best  California  figs  when  cured 
and  dried  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  the  natives  them¬ 
selves.”  He  describes  it  in  shape  as  “  perfectly  round.” 
This  is  a  mistake  as  our  engraving  (from  nature) 
shows — Fig.  53.  The  tomatoes  are  uniformly  pear- 
shaped,  of  a  bright  golden  color — the  plants  exceed- 
productive.  To  those  who  are  not  familiar  with 
the  fig-making  secret  of  the  natives  of  California,  this 
variety  is  valuable  only  for  pickles  or  preserves. 
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The  Origin  of  the  Peach  Tomato. 

Mr.  N.  Hallock.  one  of  the  first  to  raise  the  Peach 
Tomato  on  Long  Island,  informed  us  that  he  procured 
his  seed  from  Landreth  &  Sons,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Thereupon  we  wrote  to  that  firm,  and  the  following  is 
the  reply  : 

“The  Peach  Tomato  we  received  about  1884  from 
Mr.  W.  A.  Strother,  Lynchburg,  Va.  It  was  sent  to 
us  as  a  curiosity  without  a  name.  We  catalogued  it  for 
two  or  three  years  before  any  other  seed  firm  took  hold 
of  it.  It  is  very 
distinct  among  to¬ 
matoes  ;  valuable 
for  preserving  en¬ 
tire,  and  it  was  on 
two  occasions  put 
up  by  a  tomato 
canner  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  2.000  or 
3,000  bushels. 

LANDRETII  &  SON8.” 

We  then  wrote 
t  o  Mr.  Strother, 
and  received  the 
following  reply  : 

“  The  Peach  To¬ 
mato  is  evidently 
a ‘sport.’  The  first 

Seeds  I  ever  had  were  given  me  by  a  friend  who  did  not 
recollect  how  he  got  them.  He  showed  me  some  of  the 
ripe  fruit  as  a  curiosity,  and  gave  me  the  seeds  and  I 
cultivated  the  variety  several  years  and  then  aban¬ 
doned  it.  I  regret  that  I  cannot  give  you  any  definite 
information  as  to  its  origin-.  w.  a.  strother.” 

It  was  thought  by  one  of  our  correspondents  that  the 
Peach  Tomato  originated  in  France.  The  following  is  a 
reply  to  The  Rural’s  inquiry  of  Messrs.  Vilmorin  &  Co. : 

“  As  far  as  known  to  us  the  Peach  Tomato  was  for  the 
first  time  sent  out  by  a  firm  in  the  United.  States. 
What  may  possibly  have  led  to  the  supposition  that  it 
is  of  European  origin  is  the  fact  that  the  first  crimson 
tomato  we  have  heard  of  has  been  raised  near  Paris. 
It  was  called  “  Belle  DeLeuville,”  and  in  shape 
resembled  the  old  large  red  tomato,  i.  e.,  it  was 
rather  flat,  but  much  less  ribbed.  Its  color  was  its  im¬ 
portant  feature,  being  crimson,  becoming  almost  violet 
when  ripe.  Now,  whether  the  Peach  Tomato  has  some 
relation  with  this 
variety  we  cannot 
say,  but  it  is  quite 
possible  that  it 
may  have  come 
more  or  less 
directly  from  this 
first  crimson 
fruited  “  Belle  De¬ 
Leuville,”  the 
more  so  as  the  lat¬ 
ter  has  been  cat¬ 
alogued  by  o  u  r 
firm  from  1874, and 
has  been  supplied 
by  us  repeatedly 
for  many  years  to  Fig.  39. 

the  leading  seed 

houses  in  America,  hence  it  isn’t  unlikely  they  may 
have  used  it  for  this  purpose. 

Paris,  Dec.  23,  1891.  vilmorin-andrieux  «t  co.” 

R.  N.-Y’s  Varieties  of  Tomatoes. 

We  received  the  following  varieties  of  tomatoes  from 
The  Rural  New-Yorker:  Long  Keeper,  Goff’s  Hybrid, 
selection  of  ’90,  White  Sport  of  Peach.  The  Long 
Keeper  is  very  productive  ;  the  fruit  is  medium  in  size, 
very  smooth  and  regular.  Good.  I  have  not  tried  its 
keeping  qualities.  White  Sport  of  the  Peach :  the 
character  of  this  variety  is  very  much  like  that  of  the 
ordinary  Peach  Tomato,  but  it  is  more  prolific.  The 
fruit  is  uniformly  yellow,  no  red  ones  having  appeared 
on  our  plants  ;  in  other  respects  it  is  the  same  as  the 
original.  l.  H-  bailey. 

Cornell  University  Experiment  Station. 

[Prof.  Bailey’s  report  of  the  Goff's  Hybrid  after  sev¬ 
eral  years’  selection  at  the  Rural  Grounds,  will  be  found 
under  What  Others  Say,  page  54. — Eos.] 

Faults  of  the  “400”  Tomato. 

The  “400”  Tomato  showed,  with  me,  another  fault 
in  addition  to  those  named  by  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  1891,  on 
page  876,  viz. ,  a  skin  too  tender  for  ordinary  field  cul¬ 
ture.  The  fruit  was  borne  to  the  ground  by  its  great 
weight  and  much  of  it  rotted  away  on  the  lower  side 
before  it  had  ripened.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  season 
shallow,  black  pits,  from  a  quarter  to  a  half  inch  in 
diameter,  appeared  on  the  skin,  rendering  the  fruit 
unsalable  and  eventually  causing  decay.  The  fruit  at 
all  stages  of  growth  was  affected  alike.  Potomac 
Tomatoes  12  feet  away  were  spotted,  but  not  so  badly. 
None  of  the  other  varieties  in  the  field  were  so  affected. 


At  the  time  of  the  Western  New  York  Fair,  I  could 
not  find  a  single  perfect  specimen  of  the  “400”  on  a 
row  of  50  plants.  The  first  prize  for  the  12  best  toma¬ 
toes  (Ignotum)  and  also  for  the  best  collection  of 
tomatoes  was  awarded  to  fruit  from  the  same  field, 
grown  under  similar  conditions.  As  a  market  tomato 
I  consider  the  “400”  as  useless  as  Mr.  McAllister’s 
“  Four  Hundred.”  The  skin  is  too  delicate  and  there 
are  too  many  “scallops.”  o*  A.,  JR. 

[We  have  received  many  favorable  reports  of  the 
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Fig.  38. 

PEACH  HYBRIDS. 


Fig.  40. 


Fig  37. 


Fig.  42. 

PEACH  HYBRIDS.  Half  Sections.  See  page  51. 

“400.”  or  Ponderosa.  The  above  is  one  of  the  few 
unfavorable  ones. — Eds.] 

The  Culture  of  Tomatoes. 

Most  of  the  farmers  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Rural 
Grounds  engage  in  market  gardening — some  more, 
some  less — the  chief  markets  being  New  York,  15  miles 
distant  by  dirt  road,  and  Paterson.  N.  J.,  about  seven 
miles  away.  The  main  crops  raised  ari  sweet  corn, 
Lima  beans,  potatoes,  tomatoes  and  melons.  There 
seems  to  be  little  tfiat  is  new  or  peculiar  in  their 


methods  of  tomato  raising.  The  whole  story  may  be 
told  as  follows : 

Land  is  chosen  that,  the  year  previous,  was  in  melons, 
potatoes  or  any  other  hoed  crop.  It  is  plowed  and  har¬ 
rowed  as  for  potatoes,  and  marked  off  for  the  plants 
to  be  set  3>£  feet  each  way.  Pig  manure  is  preferred, 
a  shovelful  being  incorporated  with  the  soil  of  each 
hill.  Broadcasting  is  not  usually  favored,  and  fertil¬ 
izers  are  used  only  where  there  is  no  home-made  ma¬ 
nure.  The  seed  is  sown  in  a  hot-bed  in  middle  or  late 

March,  and  the 
plants  are  trans¬ 
planted  to  a  cold- 
frame  when  three 
or  f  o  u  r  inches 
tall.  They  are 
lifted  out  of  the 
cold-frame  for  the 
field  with  a  ball  of 
soil  to  each  plant, 
which  is  easily 
held  together  by 
the  many  fibrous 
r  o  o  t  s  of  trans- 
planted  plants. 
Deep  planting  is 
preferred.  When 
the  plants  are 

leggy,  they  are  set  diagonally  in  the  soil,  the  top  being 
held  upright  by  a  handful  of  soil.  As  a  rule,  the 
farmers  do  not  bother  to  wrap  about  the  stem  a  piece 
of  paper  as  protection  against  the  cut-worm.  In 
answer  to  our  question,  one  of  the  leading  market 
gardeners  replied :  “I  can  set  three  plants  without 
wrapping  to  one  with  wrapping.  After  a  few  days 
we  go  over  the  field  and  replace  those  destroyed  by 
the  cut- worm.”  The  after  culture  is  merely  to  keep 
the  soil  mellow  and  free  of  weeds  until  the  growth  of 
the  vines  prevents. 

Fertilizers  for  Early  Tomatoes. 

The  growing  of  early  tomatoes  is  a  considerable  in¬ 
dustry  in  New  Jersey.  In  Camden,  Gloucester,  Bur¬ 
lington  and  Cumberland  Counties  large  areas  are  de¬ 
voted  to  the  crop.  The  profits  are,  to  a  large  extent, 
measured  by  the  earliness  of  the  variety.  Those  mar¬ 
keted  after  July  are  obliged  to  meet  the  competition  of 
the  average  grower  and  hence  prices  are  also  average  ; 

strong  efforts  are 
therefore  made  to 
seeure  earliness, 
and  within  the 
past  few  years 
great  progress  has 
been  made, though 
chiefly  along  the 
line  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  and  care  of 
the  plant  before  it 
is  set  in  the  field. 
A  great  deal  has 
also  been  learned 
about  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  soil, 
Fig.  41.  and  care  of  the 

•  crop  in  the  field. 

Many  difficulties  have  been  met,  however,  in  manuring 
the  crop,  for  while  it  is  a  comparatively  easy  matter 
by  the  careful  selection  of  manures  to  largely  increase 
the  yield,  the  increase  is  frequently  at  the  expense  of 
maturity,  thus  defeating  the  end  in  view.  Even  yard 
manure,  that  old  standby,  seems  to  cause  a  tendency 
to  develop  vine  at  the  expense  of  early  fruit. 

My  experience  began  in  1889,  when  experiments 
were  planned  here  at  the  New  Jersey  Experiment 
Station  to  study  this  point.  The  special  fertilizer 
selected  for  this  purpose  was  nitrate  of  soda,  in  the 
belief  that  it  would  have  a  tendency  to  promote  early 
growth,  though  fully  aware  that  it  was  not  a  complete 
plant  food  and  therefore  not  likely  to  give  profitable 
returns  on  light  land  or  upon  soils  that  had  not  been 
liberally  manured  for  previous  crops.  This,  however, 
did  not  detract  from  the  value  of  the  experiment,  since 
the  prime  conditions,  other  than  manure,  included  a 
deep,  warm  soil,  in  a  good  state  of  fertility.  Never¬ 
theless,  the  experiment  was  so  planned  as  to  admit  of 
a  study  of  its  use  in  connection  with  the  mineral  ele¬ 
ments,  and  also  of  the  comparative  effect  of  different 
quantities  and  different  methods  of  application.  The 
most  favorable  results  were  secured.  It  was  clearly 
shown  that  nitrate  of  soda  under  certain  conditions  of 
quantity  and  method  of  application,  was  especially 
valuable,  not  only  in  increasing  the  yield  in  a  surpris¬ 
ing  manner,  but  in  maintaining  a  proportionate  matur¬ 
ity,  and  also  in  thus  adding  largely  to  the  profits  of  the 
crop. 

Experiments  were  also  carried  out  in  1890  upon  land 
of  a  similar  character.  In  that  year  the  season  was 
remarkably  favorable,  since  on  the  unmanured  land 
over  3[^  tons  of  fruit  per  acre  were  marketed  previous 
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to  August  2,  which  sold  at  prices  ranging  from  40  cents 
to  #2.50  per  basket  of  29  pounds,  yet  in  this  case  160 
pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda  per  acre  increased  the  value 
of  the  early  crop  by  over  #20  ;  while  the  value  of  the 
total  crop  was  increased  by  .#130.  Earliness  was,  how¬ 
ever,  not  increased  in  proportion  to  the  yield,  or,  in 
other  words,  not  at  the  same  rate  as  upon  the  unman¬ 
ured  land,  though  the  money  value  of  the  early  crop 
was  much  larger. 

Again,  in  189]  the  results  of  experiments  in  a  differ¬ 
ent  locality,  though  upon  land  considered  favorable 
for  the  crop,  have  verified  those  secured  in  1889  and 
1890,  the  most  profitable  crop  having  been  secured  from 
the  use  of  160  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda  per  acre.  While 


Fig.  43. 


mild  sub-acid  and  not  too  marked  a  tomato  flavor.  2. 
I  think  the  character  of  the  seasons  has  as  much  to  do 
with  the  quality  of  tomatoes  as  with  that  of  other 
fruits.  3.  Flavors  are  undoubtedly  changed  by  soils 
and  climate.  A  dry  soil  in  not  too  hot  a  season  gives 
the  best  results.  Last  season,  here  in  Queens  County. 
L.  I. ,  there  were  very  few  yellow,  hard  upper  sides  in 
most  of  mine.  Those  that  grow  on  light,  dry,  sandy 
soil  are  the  first  to  play  out,  while  those  on  heavier 
soils  continue  green  and  fruitful.  N.  hallock. 

Since  I  came  to  Wisconsin  my  variety  tests  of  toma¬ 
toes  and  other  vegetables  have  been  by  no  means  ex¬ 
haustive.  I  have  grown  the  Nichol’s  Stone  and  Poto¬ 
mac.  Of  these  1  like  the  former  the  better.  The  fruits 
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evenly,  and  is  tender  throughout.  The  seeds  and 
placenta  add  nothing  to  the  quality  of  a  tomato.  The 
greater  the  proportion  of  these  to  the  bulk  of  the  fruit 
and  the  more  open  space  within  the  cells,  the  poorer 
the  table  and  the  carrying  qualities  of  the  fruit.  In 
the  better  quality  fruits,  the  cells  are  numerous,  small 
and  disposed  near  the  rind.  2.  A  tomato  that  is  acid 
this  season  may  be  more  or  less  so  next  season  within 
certain  limits.  3.  It  is  my  impression,  though  not 
based  on  demonstrable  evidence,  that  the  flavor  of 
tomatoes  is  quite  largely  dependent  upon  environment. 
I  think  that  a  very  fertile,  or  a  wet  soil,  or  a  wet  or 
cool  season  tends  to  produce  an  acid  tomato,  while  the 
reverse  conditions  tend  to  sweetness.  4.  My  experi- 
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these  results  may  not 
apply  in  all  seasons  and 

under  all  conditions  of  ^  fs 

soil  and  management,  / 

it  would  seem  that  /  ///  ^ 

they  could  not  fail  to  /  / 

be  of  practical  value  to  I  /[ 

successful  growers  of  j  I  / 

early  tomatoes,  i.  e ..  * 

those  who  are  success- 

ful  because  careful  to  \ 

observe  all  the  other  \ 

conditions,  since  they  \  1' 

are  the  average  of  a  \ 

large  number  of  data  \ 

carefully  gathered. 

under  scientific  obser- 

vation  and  by  uniform 

methods.  I  am  not  so 

sure  that  these  conclu-  riG. 

sions  would  apply  to 
those  grown  for  the  canneries,  since 
the  plants  in  that  case  are  set  later  in  / 

the  season  when  the  processes  of  nitri-  / 

fication  in  the  soil  are  more  active,  / 

though  I  have  received  frequent  reports  f 
in  favor  of  this  material  from  growers  of  / 
experience.  By  a  careful  observation  of 
the  growth  of  the  tomato  during  these 
years.  1  am  convinced  that  readily-avail- 
able  nitrogen  furnished  the  plant  as  soon 
as  it  is  set  in  the  field,  is  of  great  use, 
and  that  its  application  in  small  quanti¬ 
ties  without  the  mineral  elements  does  V 
not  produce  plant  at  the  expense  of  fruit.  vv  l 

As  stated  in  the  beginning,  it  must  be.  \\\ 

remembered  that  the  mineral  elements,  \ 

phosphoric  acid  and  potash,  are  quite  as  \  ^ 

essential  for  the  development  of  the  \ 

plant  as  nitrogen,  and  where  these  do  \ 

not  exist  in  the  soil  in  sufficient  amounts, 
they  must  be  supplied.  Farmers  should 
know  the  capacity  of  their  soil  for  crops 
and  should  keep  a  record  of  the  kind 
and  amount  of  plant-food  elements  ap¬ 
plied  and  removed  from  their  fields  in 
order  to  economically  use  fertilizing 
materials.  It  is  not  always  the  complete 
fertilizer  that  is  the  most  profitable,  e.  b.  voorhees. 

Quality  and  Flavor  of  Tomatoes. 

1.  When  you  speak  of  quality  In  a  tomato,  what  do  you  mean? 

2.  May  not  a  tomato  that  Is  acid  this  season  be  less  so  next  season? 

3.  Is  the  flavor  of  tomatoes  easily  changed  by  differences  In  soils, 
manures  or  seasons? 

4.  How  does  the  quality  of  tomatoes  grown  under  glass  compare  with 
that  of  those  grown  In  the  sun? 

1.  Sweetness,  tenderness  and  aroma.  2.  Probably. 

3.  Flavor  is  undoubtedly  modified  by  soils  and  seasons. 

4.  It  is  just  as  good.  [prof.]  l.  h.  baii.ey. 

1.  By  quality  I  mean  the  general  make  up  of  the 
fruit.  If  of  first  quality,  I  should  expect  it  to  be  ripened 
to  the  stem,  with  no  cracks,  and  when  cut  the  flesh 
should  be  firm,  but  not  hard  at  the  core  ;  the  seed 
oockets  should  be  small  and  the  flavor  should  be  a 


Fig.  48.  See  page  50. 

are  more  regular  and  I  think  rather  firmer.  Its  color 
also  suits  me  better.  If  I  could  have  a  Nichol’s  Stone 
fruited  on  the  Dwarf  Champion  plant  it  would  suit  me. 
I  am  still  working  at  the  “  Station”  Tomato,  but  it  does 
not  “  tame”  worth  a  cent.  I  see  no  advantage  in  grow¬ 
ing  from  cuttings  a  plant  that  is  so  readily  propagated 
by  seeds  as  the  tomato.  Prof.  Bailey’s  trials  gave 
larger  yields  from  seedlings  than  from  cuttings,  and 
Prof.  Tracy,  of  Detroit,  has  told  me  that  he  finds 
plants  grown  from  cuttings  vary  considerabty.  This 
corresponds  with  my  own  experience  in  growing  the 
cabbage  from  cuttings.  I  think  it  more  difficult  to 
maintain  vigor  in  plants  grown  from  cuttings  than 
from  seeds. 

1.  Other  things  being  equal,  a  tomato  is  good  in 
quality  in  proportion  as  it  is  filled  -with  pulp  that  ripens 


ence  in  growing  toma. 
toes  under  glass  is  not 
sufficient  to  warrant  an 
opinion  as  to  the  effect 
of  this  method  of  cul- 
^  \  ture  upon  the  flavor  of 

(  \  \  the  fruit,  e.  s.  goff. 

I  \  \  1.  In  determining 

l  UlL  1  j  the  quality  of  a  tomato. 

1  \\\.  jj  the  degree  of  its  acid¬ 
ly  /  ity,  and  the  character 

cr  jjjjj  of  its  flavor  are  con- 

JJJf  sidered.  2.  Yes.  3. 

Jn'  Yes.  4.  Hothouse  to- 

jjf  matoes  grown  under 

f  proper  conditions,  and 

especially  if  mineral 
fertilizers  are  used,  are 

T,  less  acid  in  Michigan 

Fig.  47. 

and  of  better  flavor 
than  those  grown  in 
ordinary  seasons  and  with  ordinary  care 
v.  in  the  open  air.  l.  r.  taft. 

\  1.  Quality  relates  to  flavor  4.  e.  that 

\  peculiar  combination  of  sugars  and  acids 

\  which  renders  the  fruit  pleasant  to  the 

\  taste.  I  never  use  the  word  quality  with 
any  reference  to  solidity  or  external  char¬ 
acteristic.  2.  I  am  strongly  of  the  opinion 
that  the  season  affects  the  quality  of  to- 

;  matoes  to  a  slight  extent,  but  I  consider 
quality  a  variety  characteristic.  3.  I  do 
not  think  that  the  flavor  of  a  tomato  is 
easily  changed  by  external  conditions. 
4.  In  my  experience  tomatoes  grown  un- 
WHKI  der  glass  have  good  form  and  solidity. 

W/jj  but  are  weak  in  flavor.  The  second  ques- 

mj  tion  draws  especial  attention  to  acidity, 

Y  as  though  a  high  per  cent  of  acid  in  a 

tomato  were  an  objectionable  ingredient. 
This  is  not  the  case.  On  the  contrary, 
it  is  desirable  that  the  fruit  should  have 
a  relatively  high  per  cent  of  both  acid 
and  sugar.  This  is  what  constitutes  rich¬ 
ness  of  flavor  and  in  connection  with  a 
high  percentage  of  solid  contents  gives 
the  fruit  to  be  desired.  There  are  very 
important  questions  unsolved  along  the 
line  of  this  inquiry  and  our  Virginia  vStation  is 
now  engaged  upon  them  but  results  are  not  yet 
complete.  [prof.]  w.  b.  ai.wood. 

1.  Quality  in  a  tomato  includes  not  only  the  edible 
quality  or  flavor,  but  the  meaty  character  of  the  fruit, 
the  smallness  of  the  cells,  and  the  absence  of  a  hard 
core.  2.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  character  of  the 
season  affects  the  proportion  of  acid  in  the  fruit,  and  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  this  goes  with  an  unusually 
rapid  growth  of  vine  and  an  unusually  rich  soil.  The 
extra  amount  of  food  from  the  soil  makes  a  great 
growth,  but  a  less  perfect  elaboration.  The  plant  dis¬ 
poses  of  the  gorge  of  food  as  rapidly  as  possible  and 
makes  what  is  easiest  to  make.  With  a  more  moderate 
growth  in  a  dry  season,  the  elaboration  of  formed  mate¬ 
rial  in  the  plant  is  more  thorough,  and  the  result  is  bet- 
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ter-finished  fruit.  3.  My  experience  seems  to  indicate 
that  tomatoes  do  vary  in  this  way :  on  a  rich  clay 
soil  the  fruit  is  much  better  in  a  moderately  dry  sea¬ 
son,  and  on  such  soil  a  large  amount  of  nitrogenous 
manure  is  very  harmful,  while  on  a  lighter  and  thinner 
soil  the  same  application  is  generally  of  great  benefit 
both  to  flavor  and  productiveness.  4.  A  tomato  grown 
under  glass  is  totally  different  from  the  same  variety 
in  open-air  culture  in  the  summer  climate  of  North 
Carolina.  Under  glass,  when  properly  grown,  the 
fruit  ripens,  or  rather  colors,  more  uniformly  to  the 
stem,  and  never  cracks,  as  it  is  apt  to  do  outside.  But 
it  seems  to  develop  much  more  acid  than  the  open-air 
fruit,  and  in  flavor  would  not  be  recognized  as  the  same 
variety.  Tomatoes  grown  under  glass  are  solid  and 
meaty  and  ship  well,  and  are  better  than  the  miserable 
stuff  produced  in  Bermuda  ;  but  they  are  far  inferfor 
to  our  out-door  tomatoes.  They  are  much  prettier  to 
look  at  and  to  sell  than  they  are  to  eat.  w.  F.  massky. 

Winter  Tomatoes. 

Where  the  supply  comes  from.  When  picked;  best  kinds; 
crates;  prices,  etc. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  New  York  market  is  supplied 
with  fresh  tomatoes  all  the  year  round,  though  for 
six  months  of  the  year,  the  prices  xrule  so  high  that 
families  of  modest 
means  must  con- 
t  e  n  t  themselves 
with  the  canned 
article,  or  go  with¬ 
out.  Late  picked 
tomatoes  from 
New  Jersey  and 
Delaware  last  well 
on  towards  Decem¬ 
ber,  and  by  the 
15th  of  that  month 
the  first  shipments 
of  the  new  crop 
from  Key  West, 
reach  the  city. 

Key  West,  our 
readers  will  re¬ 
member,  is  one  of 
the  islands  of  the 
group  known  as 
the  Florida  Keys, 
and  lies  a  little 
southwest  of  Cape 
Sable.  A  few  of 
the  earlier  ship¬ 
ments  are  modest 
in  size,  but  they 
soon  grow  and  by 
January  1,  they 
run  from  1,000  to 
2,000  small  crates 
per  weekly  steam¬ 
er,  and  later  in 
the  season,  5,000 
crates  are  not 
infrequently 
reached. 

Two  sizes  of 
crates  are  used, 
one  called  the 
bushel  crate  (hold¬ 
ing  really  about 
three  pecks)  and 
the  small  crate 
holding  a  peck. 

The  trade  in  New 
York  generally 
prefer  the  larger  crates.  The  tomatoes  are  picked 
when  taking  on  the  whitish  cast,  just  before  they 
turn  red.  If  picked  earlier  than  this,  they  never  become 
well  ripened;  if  picking  is  deferred  until  the  color  be¬ 
gins  to  show,  they  are  apt  to  become  soft  before  they 
reach  consumers’  hands.  Each  tomato  is  wrapped  in 
straw  paper  and  they  are  then  snugly  packed,  so  that 
they  escape  bruising  and  consequent  premature 
decay. 

There  are  many  varieties.  Among  them,  and 
highly  valued  are  the  Acme,  Livingston’s  Beauty  and 
Livingston’s  Perfection.  There  seems  to  be  no  decided 
preference  in  the  market  for  any  special  sort,  and  the 
different  shades  of  red  sell  equally  well,  other  things 
being  equal.  There  is  one  sort  which  is  sometimes 
shipped,  of  a  yellowish  red,  the  name  of  which  we 
could  not  ascertain,  which  is  considered  undesirable  by 
the  trade. 

Prices  do  not  range  so  high  as  formerly,  but  they 
still  pay  very  well.  The  larger  crates  for  the  first 
month  sell  in  New  York  at  prices  ranging  from  $2.50 
to  84 — the  smaller  ones  from  75  cents  to  $1.25.  These 
must  pay  the  Key  West  growers  liberally,  as  freights 
are  low  from  that  point  by  the  Mallory  steamers, 
which  make  weekly  trips,  consuming  from  three  to 


four  days  in  the  trip.  The  freight  on  small  crates  is 
about  10  cents,  on  the  larger  ones  25  cents.  From  Florida 
proper,  freights  are  a  little  higher. 

The  next  tomatoes  in  earliness  in  our  markets  come 
from  Nassau,  capital  of  New  Providence,  one  of  the 
Bahama  Islands,  then  from  Florida  proper,  then  the 
Bermudas  and  after  that  in  their  order,  Charleston. 
Norfolk,  Baltimore,  Delaware  and  New  Jersey. 

The  Tomatoes  That  Seel. 

Our  leading  varieties  are  still  Livingston’s  sorts — 
Acme  and  Beauty.  I  think  the  highest  type  of  tomato 
at  present  is  the  Stone,  of  medium  size,  solid,  thick  and 
smooth.  I  think  the  medium  size  most  desirable,  and 
if  there  is  any  choice  between  solidity  and  keeping 
quality,  I  believe  the  public  prefer  a  solid  variety. 

j.  C.  VAUGIIN. 

We  find  the  largest  sale  for  the  Matchless  Tomato, 
but  this  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  we  recommend 
it  very  highly  in  our  catalogue  ;  to  our  mind  it  is  almost 
perfection  as  a  tomato  for  general  purposes.  The  fruits 
are  of  large  size  and  the  size  is  maintained  throughout 
the  season.  The  skin  is  remarkably  tough  and  solid, 
so  that  ripe  specimens  picked  from  the  vine  will  keep 
in  good  marketable  condition  for  two  weeks. 

W.  ATI,EE  BURPEE  &  CO. 


Of  the  eight  varieties  in  my  catalogue  of  which  1  sell 
most,  I  find  that  the  Paragon  heads  the  list,  leading 
the  next  highest  by  00  pounds.  It  would  not  be  cor¬ 
rect  to  infer  from  this  that  by  public  verdict  the  Para¬ 
gon  was  the  best  of  tomatoes  for  two  reasons :  first, 
because  the  quantity  of  seed  of  any  tomato  used  turns 
largely  on  the  length  of  time  it  has  been  before  the 
public  ;  and  secondly,  on  the  extent  to  which  it  has 
been  advertised.  1  find  that  both  the  Beauty  and  Red 
Cross  are  growing  in  popularity  as  fast  as  they  become 
known,  while  at  least  two  others  of  the  newer  scyts 
have  evidently  a  future  before  them.  j.  j.  H.  GREGORY. 

We  sell  most  of  the  following  varieties  of  tomatoes  : 
Acme,  Beauty  and  Essex  Hybrid  to  Southern  truckers; 
they  seem  to  prefer  the  Acme  color  to  the  scarlet. 
Amongst  amateurs,  the  Dwarf  Champion  is  the  greatest 
favorite  in  that  class.  We  also  sell  considerable 
quantities  of  the  Mikado,  Favorite,  Perfection,  Early 
Ruby,  Table  Queen  and  Trophy,  but  comparatively 
few  of  the  yellow  varieties  or  the  Peach  varieties  as 
compared  with  those  we  have  named. 

The  characteristics  of  the  No.  400,  now  named  Pon- 
derosa,  are  its  immense  size  combined  with  its  solidity, 
good  quality  and  freedom  from  seeds.  We  think  the 
public  like  a  large  tomato,  at  least  that  has  been  our 


experience,  and  if  they  can  get  solidity  and  good 
quality,  we  think  they  prefer  a  fruit  possessing  these 
qualities  to  either  extreme  earliness  or  lateness  with¬ 
out  the  good  qualities  we  have  named.  The  keeping 
quality  does  not  seem  to  enter  into  what  the  public 
desire  unless  it  be  for  shipping  purposes,  at  least,  this 
has  been  our  experience  to  date. 

PETER  HENDERSON  A  CO. 

We  sell  more  of  the  Early  Paragon,  Livingston’s 
Beauty  and  Brandywine  than  of  any  other  tomatoes  in 
our  list.  The  Brandywine  and  Paragon  are  both 
largely  grown  by  canners,  while  the  Beauty  is  quite 
popular  as  a  shipping  variety.  We  think  the  public 
desire  solidity  in  a  tomato  rather  than  keeping  quality, 
but  with  the  large  growers  who  make  a  business  of 
growing  and  shipping  tomatoes  the  keeping  quality  is 
the  greatest  desideratum,  hence  there  will  be  much 
larger  sale  for  a  tomato  that  has  good  keeping  and 
shipping  qualities  than  for  one  that  is  solid  and  of  fine 
flavor.  Johnson  &  stokes. 

We  sell  most  of  Thorburn’s  New  Jersey,  and  all 
those  of  the  Acme  color.  Size,  color,  smoothness, 
solidity,  sweetness  and  long-keeping  qualities,  will  be 
the  characteristics  of  the  coming  tomato.  It  will  also 
be  as  large  as  is  consistent  with  smoothness.  The 
public  prefer  solidity  in  a  tomato  to  long-keeping 

quality,  because 
keeping  qualities 
have  not  been 
thought  of  by  the 
public. 

J.  M.  THORBURN&CO 

My  soil,  in  north¬ 
ern  Wisconsin,  is  a 
black  sandy  loam 
with  a  yellow  san¬ 
dy  subsoil.  The 
varieties  that  have 
done  best  with  me 
for  some  years 
past  are  as  fol¬ 
lows  in  the  order 
named:  The  Acme, 
Livingston’s  Per¬ 
fection  and  the 
Optimus. 

J.  M.  SMITH. 

1.  With  us  (D. 

&  Co.) 
the  relative  quali¬ 
ties  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  varie  ties 
sold  vary  from 
year  to  year  ;  but 
for  the  past  two 
years  we  have  sold 
much  more  of  the 
Optimus  than  of 
any  other  sort, 
Essex  1 1  ybrid,  Per¬ 
fection  following 
in  the  order 
named.  2.  We 
think  the  general 
types  of  the  pop¬ 
ular  varieties  o  f 
the  future  will  be 
much  like  those  of 
the  present.  Im¬ 
provement  will 
come  in  the  way  of 
better  vines  which 
will  produce  a 
smaller  proportion  of  waste — that  is,  small,  imper- 
fect,  cracked  and  rotten  fruit — and  in  fruit  which  will 
have  a  larger  proportion  of  pulp,  which  will  be  thicker 
or  more  solid  and  of  better  flavor,  while  the  flesh  will 
be  less  firm  and  of  better  color.  3.  Generally  a  medium 
size  is  best,  but  there  is  a  demand  for  some  large, 
smooth  fruit,  and  also  for  some  which  are  below  the 
average  size.  4.  The  market  gai-dening  “  public”  de¬ 
sire,  above  every  thing-,  a  fruit  which  shall  be  attractive 
through  the  longest  period ;  that  is,  which  can  be 
marketed  when  immature  and  be  still  sold  when  fully 
ripe.  It  is  this  quality  which  has  made  the  Essex 
Hybrid  so  popular  with  them.  The  consuming  “pub¬ 
lic”  would  generally  place  solidity,  beauty  and  flavor 
above  keeping  quality.  w.  w.  TRACY. 

Here,  in  western  New  York,  I  have  not  seen  the  kind 
of  tomato  that  would  not  thrive  with  me.  The  only 
questions  are  those  of  quality  and  quantity.  If  you 
ask  me,  which  variety  I  consider  the  most  profitable 
for  market,  I  would  answer,  unhesitatingly,  the  Early 
Ruby.  Of  course,  it  is  not  a  perfect  tomato— far  from 
it.  It  has  many  faults.  In  fact,  we  have  a  great 
number  of  better  ones  ;  but  it  has  one  quality,  which 
(Continued  on  pages  6 >2  and  6‘j.) 


STONE.  Fig.  49.  See  page  50,^ 


i POTOMAC.  Fig.  50.  See  page  50. 


M .  Ferry 


STONE.  Half  Section.  Fig.  51.  See  page  50. 


POTOMAC.  Half  Section.  Fig.  52.  See  page  50. 
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The  Origin  and  Classifica¬ 
tion  of  the  Tomato. 

l’rof.  L.  H.  Bailey,  now  of  Cornel]  Uni¬ 
versity,  bewail  the  study  of  tomatoes  while 
Professor  of  Horticulture  in  the  Michigan 
Agricultural  College,  in  1885,  or  there¬ 
abouts.  The  results  of  his  first  re¬ 
searches  were  printed  in  a  bulletin  (No. 
19)  issued  in  188(5,  as  also  in  bulletin  No. 
31,  in  1887.  11  is  first  tomato  bulletin  from 
Cornell  seems  to  be  No.  10  of  1889,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  No.  21  in  1890,  and  No.  32  in 
1891.  YVe  quote  from  bulletin  No.  31  of 
1887  : 

Lycopersicum  esculentum  of  (Miller, 
Gardeners’  Dictionary,  17(58),  Solanum 
Lycopersicum  (Linn),  Lycopersicum  cer- 
asiforme  (Dunal).  L.  esculentum  var. 
cerasiforme  (Gray),  the  ordinary  tomato, 
is  a  native  of  Peru.  The  original  wild 
type  is  the  form  designated  by  botanists 
as  Lycopersicum  cerasiforme,  “Cherry  To¬ 
mato  ”  of  the  gardens.  The  Cherry  To¬ 
mato  is  still  known  in  a  wild  state  in  South 
America,  and  it  is  either  indigenous  or 
spontaneous  as  far  north  as  the  lower 
border  of  'Texas.  It  is  distinguished  from 
the  ordinary  market  tomatoes  by  its 
weaker  growth  and  its  small,  regular, 
spherical,  two-celled  fruit.  It  appears  to 
have  been  early  cultivated  in  Peru,  there 
developing  into  some  form  of  the  com¬ 
mon  tomato.  The  first  effect  of  domesti¬ 
cation  appears  to  have  been  the  increas¬ 
ing  of  the  number  of  cells  in  the  fruit. 
This  increase  of  cells  is  due  in  part  to  the 
doubling  of  the  flowers  by  cultivation, 
and  in  part  to  the  growtn  of  adventitious 
cells  after  the  fruit  is  partly  grown.  The 
dark  “ring  ”  which  appears  on  the  top  of 
overgrown  tomatoes  marks  a  rupture, 
very  gradual  to  be  sure,  of  the  cell 
divisions  by  the  interposition,  the  forcing- 
in  of  new  cells.  'These  more  or  less  de¬ 
veloped  new  cells  are  often  indicated  by 
the  excrescences'  within  the  “ring.” 
They  are  very  conspicuous  in  the  singu¬ 
lar  Turk’s  Cap  variety.  The  pear-shaped 
tomatoes,  heretofore  called  Lycopersi¬ 
cum  pyriforme,  are  evidently  only  cul¬ 
tural  sports  from  either  the  original 
Cherry  Tomato  or  its  garden  offspring. 
The  pear-shaped  and  the  larger  garden 
tomatoes  are  unknown  in  a  wild  state. 
The  tomato  was  grown  in  Europe  in 
1561,*  and  probably  earlier.  In  1583  the 
fruit  was  eaten  upon  the  continent 
“dressed  with  pepper,  salt  and  oil. ”f 
English  authors  .speak  of  it  in  1597^:  and 
1(556,$  but  mention  it  as  grown  for  curi¬ 
osity  only.  In  1752  Miller**  records  its 
use  in  England  for  flavoring  soups.  In 
1819ft  four  red  varieties  were  grown  in 
Europe  :  Large  Love  Apple  or  Tomate 
grosse,  Small  Love  Apple  or  Tomate  pe¬ 
tite,  Pear-shaped  Love  Apple  or  Tomate 
en  poire,  and  the  Cherry  Love  Apple  or 
Tomate  cerise.  There  were  two  yellow 
varieties  :  Large  Yellow  Love  Apple  and 
Cherry  Yellow  Love  Apple  or  Tomate 
petite  jaune.  As  early  as  1623ff  four 
sorts  were  known,  the  yellow,  golden, 
red,  and  white.  The  white  variety  was 
even  known  to  Besler  in  1(513.$$  Tourne- 
fort,***  1700,  mentions  seven  sorts,  among 
them  one  which  was  pale  red.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century 
three  of  these  old  varieties  were  un¬ 
known,  the  white,  golden  and  pale  red. 

As  these  are  now  present  in  our  gardens, 
we  must  suppose  that  they  have  been  re¬ 
originated.  The  cultivation  of  the  to¬ 
mato  for  market  dates  from  about  1800 
in  England  and  about  1830  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  In  1847****  three  varieties  were 
grown  for  the  table  in  the  United  States, 
the  Large  Red,  Large  Smooth  Red,  and 

‘Anguiilaria,  Simp.,  217. 
tDodonaji  Stirp,  Hist,  455. 
tGerarde,  Herballe,  275. 

§Parkinson,  Paradisus. 

“Gardener’s  Diet. 
ttHort.  Trans.  Lond.  iii.,  347. 
ttCaspar  Bauhin,  Pinax,  167. 
jjHortus  Evstitensis. 

“*Inst.  Rei  Herb.  1.,  150. 

““Buist's  Family  Kitchen  Gardener,  126. 


the  Pear-shaped.  'The  Cherry  Tomato 
appears  to  have  been  grown  as  a  curi¬ 
osity.  During  the  last  25  years  a  perplex¬ 
ing  catalogue  of  new  varieties  has  been 
presented.  Many  of  the  variety  names 
current  a  few  years  ago  have  become  ex¬ 
tinct,  although  it  is  probable  that  most 
of  the  varieties  which  they  represented 
are  still  grown  under  other  names. 

We  may  now,  following  Prof.  Bailey, 
group  tomatoes  as  follows  : 

Cherry  Tomato  (L.  cerasiforme.)  'The 
Red  Cherry  fruit  is  about  a  half  inch  in 
diameter  and  is  desirable  for  pickles  and 
preserves.  'The  Yellow  Cherry  is  like  the 
lied  except  in  color.  A  Prussian  strain 
averages  twice  larger  than  fruits  from 
American  seeds  with  a  greater  tendency 
to  become  irregular. 

Pear  and  Plum  Tomatoes  (L.  pyri¬ 
forme)  such  as  those  sold  as  Pear,  Nes- 
bit’s  Victoria,  Wonder  of  Italy.  Fig,  Red 
Plum,  Yellow  Plum. 

The  Common  Tomato  (L.  vulgare) 
which  may  be  sub-grouped  as  (1)  ObUmg, 
as  King  Humbert,  Criterion  :  Angular,  as 
Hundred  Day,  Conqueror,  Turk’s  Cap, 
Hubbard’s  Curled  Leaf,  Tom  Thumb : 
Apple-shaped,  as  Trophy,  Paragon,  Opti- 
mus,  Ignotum,  Acme,  Stone. 

Potato  or  Large  Leaf  Tomato  (L. 
grandifolium)  as  the  Mikado  or  Turner’s 
Hybrid  and  Livingston  Potato-leaf. 

Finally  we  have  the  Upright  Tomato 
(L.  validum)  as  the  'Tree.  Dwarf,  Bush  or 
French  Upright,  'Tomate  de  Laye.  Prob¬ 
ably  the  Dwarf  Champion  and  La  Crosse 
(closely  alike)  are  partly  of  this  group. 
So,  too,  the  Station  'Tomato  is  a  cross 
between  Alpha  and  Tomate  de  Laye.  An 
account  of  the  curious  reversion  of  this 
cross  to  both  parents,  in  so  far  as  the 
habit  and  foliage  are  concerned,  is  given 
elsewhere. 

Samples  and  Comments. 

In  the  Magazine  of  Horticulture  edited 
by  C.  M.  Hovey,  of  1853,  but  a  single 
reference  is  made  to  the  tomato.  It  is 
this  :  “On  the  vegetable  tables  were  to 
be  seen  from  Mr.  Cope’s  forcing-houses, 
cucumbers,  French  beans,  tomatoes  and 
mushrooms.  ” . 

In  1854  but  a  single  reference  is  made; 
a  premium  of  $1  awarded  to  “Jerome  Graff 
for  three  dishes  of  very  fine  tomatoes.” 
In  1855  Tomato  Figs  are  mentioned  as 
drawing  premiums,  and  in  1856  M.  Ii. 
Simpson  was  awarded  $2  for  “  mammoth 
tomatoes” — all  by  the  Massachusetts  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Society . • . 

In  18(50  but  one  reference  is  made  to 
tomatoes  as  follows  :  “  The  new  tomato 
Porno  Lesteriano  was  shown,  of  handsome 

appearance,  solid  and  very  heavy.” . 

The  two  extracts  following  we  find  in 
The  Rural  Nkw-Yokkkk  of  1851 — it  was 
founded  in  1850 : 

mulching  Tomatoes.— There  exists  iu  the  minds 
of  cultivators  a  great  difference  of  opinion  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  best  method  of  managing  the  tomato. 
Some  tie  them  up  on  bushes,  while  most  people  allow 
nature  to  take  its  own  course. 

Now,  sir,  my  method  is  to  cultivate  well,  till  the 
vines  get  large  enough  to  begin  to  lean  and  spread, 
then  to  hoe  the  ground  over  fresh,  and  cover  the 
entire  surface,  one  or  two  Inches  thick  at  least,  with 
clean  straw. 

This  proves  beneficial  in  keeping  down  the  weeds, 
in  retaining  moisture,  and  in  keeping  the  fruit  per¬ 
fectly  clean.  I  tried  the  above  method  last  year,  at 
the  suggestion  of  a  friend,  and  was  perfectly  satisfied 
with  the  result. 

Tomatoes,  Cucumbers  and  Melons  from  Cut¬ 
tings.  etc.— Perhaps  it  might  be  interesting  to  some 
of  your  readers  to  know  that  tomatoes,  cucumbers, 
and  melons,  grown  from  cuttings  will  produce  fruit 
earlier  than  from  seed.  My  plan  is  to  sow  the  seed; 

(in  a  hot  bed  of  course;)  when  the  plants  are  large 
enough,  take  off  the  cuttings  with  a  sharp  knife, 
close  to  a  leaf,  put  three  or  four  in  a  small  pot,  water 
them,  and  shade  from  the  sun  is  the  only  care  requis¬ 
ite;  transplant  to  the  open  ground  as  soon  as  the 
weather  is  fit.  A  number  of  years'  experience  con¬ 
vinces  me  that  they  grow  less  in  vines,  but  more  to 
fruit  and  earlier;  but  in  the  case  of 'cucumbers  and 
melons,  they  are  shorter  lived . 

Between  1850  and  1859  our  files  of  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  are  incomplete. 
Even  as  late  as  1859  but  few  references 
were  made  to  tomatoes.  On  page  263  of 
the  1859  volume  is  the  following  item, 
which  shows  that  its  dietary  and  medici¬ 
nal  powers  were  somewhat  overrated  : 

The  Tomato  as  Food. — Dr.  Bennett,  a  professor 
of  some  celebrity,  considers  the  tomato  an  invaluable 
article  of  diet,  and  ascribes  to  it  very  Important 


medicinal  properties  :  “  1.  That  the  tomato  is  one  of 
the  most  powerful  aperients  of  the  liver  and  other 
organs;  where  calomel  is  indicated,  it  is  probably 
one  of  the  most  effective  and  the  least  harmful  rem¬ 
edial  agents  known  to  the  profession.  2.  That  a 
chemical  extract  will  be  obtained  from  it  that  will 
supersede  the  use  of  calomel  in  the  cure  of  disease. 
3.  That  he  has  successfully  treated  diarrhea  with 
this  article  alone.  4.  That  when  used  as  an  article  of 
diet  it  is  almost  sovereign  for  dyspepsia  and  indiges¬ 
tion.  6.  That  it  should  be  constantly  used  as  a  daily 
food — either  cooked,  raw,  or  in  the  form  of  catsup; 
it  is  the  most  healthy  article  now  in  use.” 

In  The  R.  N.Y.  of  1871  we  find  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : 

A  New  Tomato.— The  Gardeners’  Chronicle  of  No¬ 
vember  24  thus  notices  a  new  tomato,  recently  pro¬ 
duced  in  France  :  “  It  appears  in  a  circular  from 
Messrs.  Vilmorin  that  they  are  offeringseeds  of  a  new 
upright  tomato  which  requires  no  support.  The  plant 
is  said  to  be  entirely  different  from  the  kinds  pre¬ 
viously  known.  Its  stem  is  two  feet  high  or  more, 
quite  upright,  and  so  remarkably  strong  and  stiff  as 
to  be  strictly  self-supporting — a  highly  commendable 
quality.  It  branches  less  than  the  common  great  red 
tomato,  is  less  leafy,  and  does  not  want  so  much 
pinching.  The  leaves  are  rather  curled,  much  puck¬ 
ered,  very  firm,  and  closely  placed  on  the  sturdy 
branches.  Their  color  is  a  remarkably  deep,  shining 
green.  It  does  not  bear  so  freely  as  the  common  to¬ 
mato,  but  Its  fruit,  which  is  of  the  same  color,  is 
larger  and  more  regularly  formed.  In  earliness  it  is 
intermediate  between  the  Early  Red  (Rouge  Hative.) 
and  the  Great  Red  (Rouge  Grosse.)  It  was  raised 
from  seed  by  Greneir,  the  gardener  of  M.  de  Fleurieux, 
at  a  place  called  the  Chateau  de  Laye,  wherefore  it 
is  called  the  Tomate  de  Laye. 

The  then  editor  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  (D.  I). 
T.  Moore)  commented  as  follows  : 

We  cannot  say  that  this  will  be  a  very  great  acqui¬ 
sition,  but  it  is  worthy  of  trial,  and  we  shall  en¬ 
deavor  to  obtain  seeds  for  the  purpose.  A  little 
brush  placed  around  the  plant  when  young,  is  all  our 
common  tomato  needs,  and  if  the  earth  is  drawn  well 
toward  the  stem,  forming  a  mound,  the  branches  may 
lay  on  this,  where  the  fruit  will  ripen  earlier  than  if 
more  exposed.  Shortening  the  tops,  or  cutting  out  a 
portion  of  the  shoots,  will  prevent  too  much  shade. 
Whether  particularly  valuable  or  not,  this  upright 
tomato  will  be  curious. 

This  is  all  we  can  find  as  to  the  origin  of 
the  Upright,  Bush  or  Dwarf  Tomato. 
The  “  Station  ”  Tomato,  which  was  the 
result  of  a  cross  between  the  Alpha  and 
Dwarf  (Tomate  de  Laye)  effected  by  E. 
S.  Goff,  then  of  The  New  York  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  under  Dr.  Sturtevant,  is  a 
( Continued  on  next  page.) 
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Magee’s  Emulsion. 

No  other  proprietary  medicine  has 
the  endorsement  of  Physicians  to 
the  same  extent,  or  Is  used  In  Hos¬ 
pital  practice  with  so  large  a  per¬ 
centage  of  satisfactory  results.  No 
other  remedy  has  cured  so  many 
cases  cf  CONSUMPTION  and  other 
Pulmonary  Diseases. 

SCROFULA  Is  entirely  eradicated 
from  the  system  by  Its  use 

t  Is  as  easy  to  take  as  Maple  Fyrup 
or  Honey,  and  can  be  retained  by 
the  most  delicate  stomachs  without 
Nausea. 

IF  YOU  have  a  Cold,  Cough,  Bronchitis,  Dys¬ 
pepsia,  or  a  generally  run-down  system,  you  can 
regain  health  and  strength  quickly  by  using 

Magee’s  Emulsion. 

Ask  your  Druggist  for  it,  and  take  only  that  labelled, 

MAGEE  EMULSION  GO.,  Lawrence,  Mass. 


t  tr*  a  4  tABT  *  BEAR  WHOLE  | 
SCO  Tree.;  see  “Fruit,  and 

%  m  Fruit  Tree.  "—Free.  Am.' 

Ga.rdenBa.yB:  Novel,  USEFUL,  to  the  point.  Orange  Judd' 
Farmer:  Ably  written;  gives  trusty  INFORMATION.  Cal.  . 
Fruit  Grower:  Surprising  LOW  pricesl  Apple,  Pear, Cher-, 
ry,Plum,  PRUNE, Peach, Ap’t, Quince, Nut, Or.Trees, Stocks, 
Grafts,  ROSES — everything.  No  LARGER  stock  in  U.B.  Noi 
BETTER.  No  cheaper.  STARK.  II  ItOS.,  Louisiana,, 
Mo,— Founded  1835t  OLDEST.  1QOO  Acres;  LARGEST.  ] 


WE  TELL  the 


TRUTH 

about  Seeds.  We  will  send 
you  Free  our  Seed  Annual 
for  1892,  which  tells 

THE  WHOLE 

TRUTH. 

We  illustrate  and  give 
prices  in  this  Catalogue, 
which  is  handsomer  than 
ever.  It  tells 

NOTHING  BUT  THE 


Write  for  it  to-day.  F*^  I 

(P.O.Box  1241  1  1  1^.1^  1  If, 

D.M. FERRY  &  CO.,  Detroit.Mich. 


ALSIKE  SEED  WANTED 

Also  Clover  and  Timothy  Seeds,  cleaned  or  not, 
mixed  lots,  or  tailings.  Write  us  for  envelopes  for 
mailing  samples.  Write  your  name  and  address 
plainly  on  samples.  State  quantity  offered.  Our  city 
Is  one  of  the  best  markets  in  the  U.  S.  for  seeds  and 
we  Clean  the  Seeds.  Write  us  if  you  wish  to  buy  or 
sell.  Cut  this  out  for  reference.  TflE  VVHITNKY- 
NOYES  WEED  CO..  Binghamton,  N.  Y.  Sue 
cialists  in  Grass  and  Clover  Seeds. 


The  Grip 

Has  shown  by  its  sudden  attacks,  its  terrible  prostra¬ 
tion,  and  its  serious,  often  fatal  results,  that  it  is  a 
disease  to  be  feared.  For  a  fully  developed  case  of 
the  Grip,  the  care  of  a  skilled  physician  Is  necessary. 
Asa  Preventive  of  the  Grip  we  confidently  recom¬ 
mend  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla,  which  purifies  the  blood, 
keeps  the  kidneys  and  liver  in  healthy  action,  gives 
strength  where  it  is  needed  and  keeps  up  the  health- 
tone  so  that  the  system  readily  throws  off  attacks  of 
the  Grip,  or  of  the  Diphtheria,  Typhoid  Fever,  Pneu¬ 
monia  and  other  serious  diseases.  After  the  Grip 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Is  unequalled  for  purifying  the  blood  and  restoring 
the  health  and  strength  so  much  desired)' 


Highly  concentrated.  Dose  small.  In  quantity  costs 
less  than  one-tenth  cent  a  day  per  hen.  Prevents  and 


5  cans  $5. 
cash.  Farmers’ 
orders  or  more. 


press  paid.  Testimonials  free.  Send  stamps  o: 
iers’  Poultry  Guide  (price  25c.)  free  with  81.0 
ore.  L  S.  JOHNSON  &  CO.,  Boston.  Mass. 
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\ sztetts. 

The  weeds  on  the 
I  entire  p/ace  you 
cou/d  carry  off  in 
your  coat  pocket. 

}. M.Warn. Potato  . 

\fummso.  grower. 

General  Agents,  THE  GEO.  L.  SQUIER  MFG  CO 
New  York  City;  JOHN  FOSTER,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  ' 


AUTOMATIC  ENGINE8. 

3  to  Id  H.  P.  on  baseplate  or  mounted 
on  four-wheel  truck,  suited  for  all  kinds 
of  work.  W e  also  manufacture  Sep¬ 
arators,  Sweep  Powers,  1, 2  A  8  horse  tread 
were  with  governor,  either  level  or  regu- 
tread,  n&nd  and  power  Com  Shelters, 
hand  and  power  Feed  Cutters  with 
or  without  crusher,  Feed  Milla, 
’Steel  Land  Rollers,  Chilled  Piowa 
all  sizee.  Steel  Cultivators.  Empire 
Mowers,  Hay  RakeaWnod  Saws,  Ac, 
S.8.MC8tlN6CRlTsON,TaUaiy,ft 
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PURE  UNLEACHED. 

Order  direct  from  Canada. 
t3T~  Write  for  free  pamphlet,  ai 
F.  H.  JLALOH.  Dunnville, 


J  4$^  I  r KANSAS  SEED  HOUSE,  Lawrence,  Kan. 

SeS-  Headquarters  for  Alfalfa,  Japan  and  Espersette Clover,  Jerusalem  and  Kaffir 
HiiSa  iL-a!  Corn,  Milo  Maize,  Dourha  Cane  and  Millet  Seed;  Johnson,  Bermuda, and  Tex. 

PCfeSMFSG*  :?*  2  Blue  Grass  Seed,  Kansas  Stock  Melons.  Tree  Seeds  for  Nurseries  and  Timber 
g  s  Claims.  EVERYTHING  IN  THE  SEED  LINE. 

s  **  '  a  *<  Catalogues  Mailed  FREE.  F.  BARTELDK8  &  CO.,  Lawrence,  Kan. 


SMALL  FRUITS, 

TREES. 


VINES,  SEEDS, 
ORNAMENTALS, 

CRATES  and  BASKETS.  NEW  FRUITS  a  specialty.  Have  you 
receit ed  our  Catalogue?  Xf  not,  Why  not?  Buy  direct  and  save  one— lialf. 

Catalogue  FREE.  E.  W.  REID,  Bridgeport,  Ohio. 


JERRARD’S  SEED  POTATOES 

Are  grown  from  Jerrard’s  Famous  Seed  Stock  in  the  virgin  lands  of  the 
cold  North  East.  They  comprise  all  the  valuable  New  and  Standard  Kinds, 
and  are  warranted  superior  to  all  others  for  seed.  They  give  Earliest  ana 
Largest  Crops  in  every  soil  aud  climate. 

JERRARD’S  NORTHERN  SEEDS 

Are  safe  for  Northern  Latitudes,  and  for  Very  Early  Vegetables  or  Large 
Standard  Crops  everywhere  they  are  not  surpassed. 

?  MY  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  FOR  1892  MAILED  FREE.  Address 

f _  GEORGE  W.  P.  JERRARD,  -  CARIBOU.  MAINE. 
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What  Others  Say. 

(Continued.) 

decided  improvement  upon  the  Dwarf, 
the  fruit  being-  smoother  and  earlier  and 
the  plants  more  prolific.  Though  we 
have  raised  this  hybrid  or  crossbred  ever 
since  Mr.  Goff  permitted  the  seeds  to  go 
out  of  his  hands,  it  is  by  no  means  “fixed.” 
As  has  already  been  stated  in  these  col¬ 
umns,  a  dozen  plants  raised  last  year 
(1891)  from  the  seeds  of  a  single  tomato 
were,  half  of  them,  of  the  ordinary  habit 
and  leaf,  while  the  other  half  resembled 
the  Tomate  de  Laye.  This  is  the  more 
notable  in  that  the  seed  for  three  years 
had  been  saved  only  from  the  Alpha  type, 
and  every  plant  of  1890  was  of  that  habit, 
without  the  least  resemblance  to  the 
Dwarf . 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


Some  of  the  same  seeds  (saved  from  a 
single  tomato  of  1890)  were  sent  to  the 
Cornell  University  Experiment  Station. 
Prof.  L.  H.  Bailey  reports  as  follows  : 

The  plants  of  Goff's  Hybrid  are  exceedingly  vari¬ 
able;  some  have  an  entirely  upright  growth,  and 
others  resemble  Alpha.  The  fruit  Is  also  variable, 
both  In  size  and  form.  The  largest  are  of  medium 
size,  and  generally  pear-shaped;  the  smaller  ones  are 
usually  spherical,  although  many  are  elongated. 
Both  the  habit  of  the  plant  and  the  characteristics  of 
the  fruit  show  that  the  variety  Is  by  no  means  fixed. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  though 
all  the  plants  of  1890  resembled  the 
Alpha,  all  the  plants  raised  from  them 
last  year  were  half  of  the  Dwarf.  Upright 
or  “  Tree”  form  (Tomate  de  Laye)  and 
half  of  the  Alpha  form.  The  plants 
were  distinctly  and  definitely  one  form 
or  the  other.  There  were  no  inter¬ 
mediates  . 

The  R.  N.-Y.  has  no  information  as  to 
the  origin  of  the  Dwarf  Champion  or  of 
the  La  Crosse,  which  resemble  each  other 
in  fruit,  leaf  and  habit.  But  from  the 
crinkly  leaf  and  stiff  stem  it  might 
reasonably  be  inferred  that  these  varie¬ 
ties  are  intermediate  between  the  Tomate 
de  Laye  and  the  ordinary  forms  like 
Perfection,  Acme,  etc.  Seed  of  La  Crosse 
was  sent  to  the  R.  N.-Y.  Experiment 
Grounds  by  John  A.  Salzer,  of  La  Crosse, 

Wis . 

The  “  Mansfield  Tree  Tomato”  is  not 
regarded  by  prominent  seedsmen  as, 
under  such  a  name,  worthy  of  a  place  in 
their  catalogues.  It  is  no  more  “  tree” 

than  any  other  rank-growing  variety - 

By  pinching  out  the  lateral  buds  and 
confining  the  vine  substantially  to  a 
single  stem,  it  is  easy  to  get  a  growth  of 
from  8  to  15  feet  during  the  season.  It  is 
only  necessary  to  select  strong  growers, 
thrifty,  young  plants,  a  warm  exposure 

and  a  rich  soil . 

Philip  Miller’s  Gardeners’  Dictionary, 
published  in  1759,  tells  us  what  was  then 
known  of  the  “  Love  Apple.”  He  first 
speaks  of  what  we  now  call  the  Cherry 
Tomato  as  having  “  round,  smooth,  pulpy 
fruit,  about  the  size  of  a  large  cherry. 
There  are  two  varieties  of  this,  one  with 
yellow,  and  the  other  with  red  fruit.  This 
sort  is  used  for  medicine.” 

His  “  second  sort”  he  describes  as  “like 
the  first,  excepting  the  fruit,  which  differs 
greatly,  for  those  of  the  second  Sort  are 
very  large,  compressed  at  both  Ends,  and 
deeply  furrowed  all  over  the  Sides.  This 
Sort  never  varies  to  the  other,  so  that  it 
is  undoubtedly  a  distinct  species. 

This  is  the  Sort  which  is  commonly  cul¬ 
tivated  to  put  into  Soups,  and  the  Portu- 
gueze  and  Spaniard s  use  them  in  many  of 
their  Sauces.” 

J.  L.  Childs  describes  the  Climbing 
Tomato  as  follows:  (Italics  ours.)  “Vines 
of  this  excellent  tomato  grow  to  a  great 
length  and  when  trained  and  supported 
they  will  climb  10  or  12  feet.  rI  hey  can 
be  trained  over  a  door  or  window  or  on 
the  sides  of  buildings  and  make  a  very 
unique  object  when  loaded  with  their 
large  red  fruit.  It  is  one  of  the  best  toma¬ 
toes  grown,  as  the  fruit  is  large,  smooth, 
solid  and  of  fine  flavor.” 

The  following  report  of  the  above  to¬ 
mato  is  taken  from  Bulletin  32  of  the 
Cornell  Experiment  Station  published  in 
October  of  1891: 

“Climbing.  (Childs  1891.)— A  variable 
tomato  of  small  size  and  early,  but  of  little 


value.  Many  of  the  fruits  suggest  the  old 
Criterion,  having  an  oblong  shape,  hard 
walls  and  large  interior  cavities.  Some  of 
them  are  pubescent  and  resemble  the 
Peach  Tomato.  There  is  nothing  to  sug¬ 
gest  a  climbing  habit  in  the  plants  which 

we  have  grown.” . 

Experiments  have  been  carried  on  for 
three  years  at  Cornell  University  both  in 
the  field  and  under  glass  to  determine 
the  effects  of  heavy  manuring  upon  to¬ 
matoes.  The  conclusion  is  arrived  at 
that  the  common  notion  that  it  tends  to 
lessen  the  yield  is  open  to  criticism.  The 
tests  uniformly  gave  larger  yields  in 
heavily  fertilized  land.  Yet  there  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  some  reason  for  the  widespread 
belief  to  the  contrary.  Much  may  depend 
upon  soil,  and  still  more  upon  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  fertilizer  used.  It  is  contended 
that  heavy  fertilizing,  when  beneficial, 
starts  off  the  plant  rapidly  early  in  the 
season  and  hastens  the  appearance  of 
fruit:  and  productiveness  in  the  tomato  is 
largely  a  question  of  earliness,  or  the 
ability  of  the  plant  to  give  the  maximum 
number  of  pickings  before  frost.  ” 

The  It.  N.-Y.’s  experience  has  been  the 
reverse.  The  vines  in  a  rich  garden  com¬ 
menced  growth  early  and  grew  exces¬ 
sively.  The  fruit  developed  late,  very  few 
of  which  ripened,  as  they  were  destroyed 

by  frost . 

So  much  has  been  said  of  late  concern¬ 
ing  the  value  of  nitrate  of  soda  as  a  fer¬ 
tilizer  that  there  is  a  tendency,  as  The 
It.  N.-Y.  has  often  remarked,  to  apply  it 
to  the  exclusion  of  other  materials.  It 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  sub¬ 
stance  is  an  incomplete  fertilizer,  and 
that  unless  the  soil  contains  potash  and 
phosphorus  in  sufficient  amount,  the  ni¬ 
trate  is  nearly  valueless.  It  is  simply  a 
convenient  and  useful  form  in  which  to 
apply  nitrogen  alone.  The  Cornell  ex¬ 
periments  of  1890  showed  that  nitrate  of 
soda  gave  no  increased  yield  upon  poor 
soil,  and  Prof.  Voorhees’s  tests,  elsewhere 
alluded  to,  upon  the  soil  of  the  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Experiment  Station,  show  that  the 
effect  of  nitrate  was  “  dependent  upon 
the  presence  or  absence  in  the  soil  of  a 
full  supply  of  the  mineral  elements, 
phosphoric  acid  and  potash . 

Upon  good  soil  nitrate  of  soda  gave  good 
results  at  Cornell,  at  the  New  Jersey  Sta¬ 
tion,  and  also  at  the  Maryland  Station. . . 

Early  and  Late  Setting. — In  1890  ex¬ 
periments  were  made  to  determine  if  very 
early  setting  of  tomatoes  in  the  field  is 
advisable.  Plants  set  early  in  May  and 
which  were  subjected  to  much  cold  and 
inclement  weather,  gave  earlier  results 
than  those  set  along  with  the  general 
planting  early  in  J  une,  and  yielded  nearly 
five  times  as  much.  The  experiment  was 
repeated  last  year,  but  the  differences 
were  not  so  marked  as  the  previous  year. 
The  figures  of  the  Cornell  bulletin  show 
that  two  transplantings  gave  larger  yields 
than  either  one  or  three,  although  three 
transplantings  gave  the  earliest  fruits  in 

one  instance . 

Seeds  vs.  Cuttings. — In  1890  some  tests 
were  made  to  determine  the  relative 
merits  of  seedlings  and  cuttings,  and  it 
was  found  that  seeds  gave  plants  twice 
more  productive  than  cuttings.  The  rel¬ 
ative  value  of  seedlings  and  cuttings  is 
an  important  matter,  for  many  growers 
prefer  the  latter  and  carry  over  a  few 
plants  in  a  greenhouse  to  afford  spring 
cuttings.  The  experiment  was  repeated 
last  year.  The  cuttings  were  made  from 
bearing  greenhouse  plants  at  the  same 
time  that  seeds  were  sown  for  the  com¬ 
petitive  plants.  All  the  plants  were  there¬ 
after  handled  in  exactly  the  same  man¬ 
ner,  being  transplanted  twice  and  set  in 
the  field  June  10. 

The  results  from  these  two  lots  were  un¬ 
like.  The  Lorillard  showed  a  much  better 
crop  from  seedlings,  the  weight  being 
over  four  times  greater.  In  the  Ithaca, 
the  results  were  reversed,  but  it  chanced 
that  the  seedling  plants,  for  some  un¬ 
known  reason,  were  very  poor,  and  there¬ 
fore  not  typical  for  comparison,  and  the 
cuttings  gave  a  small  yield.  Taken  in 


connection  with  the  results  of  1890.  the 
figures  seem  to  justify  the  statement  that 
as  a  rule  seedling  plants  give  better  re¬ 
sults  than  cuttings . 

A  singular  result  was  obtained  by  tak¬ 
ing  cuttings  from  cutting  plants.  The 
original  Lorillard  cuttings  were  made 
February  2,  and  placed  in  three-inch  pots. 
March  12  they  were  transplanted  into 
four-inch  pots,  and  a  month  later  cuttings 
were  taken  from  the  side  shoots  of  these 
plants  and  struck  into  three-inch  pots. 
These  were  shifted  into  four-inch  pots 
May  20,  and  set  into  the  field  June  10, 
alongside  the  plants  from  which  they 
were  taken.  The  first  fruits  were  not 
obtained  until  August  17,  two  weeks  later 
than  the  seedlings  and  over  five  weeks 
later  than  the  parent  cuttings.  But  the 
yield  was  over  three  times  greater  than 
that  of  the  parent  plants,  and  the  average 
weight  of  individual  fruits  was  nearly 
twice  as  great.  There  was  also  a  great 
difference  in  habit  between  the  two.  The 
original  cuttings,  which  were  taken  from 
strong  growing  shoots  from  near  the  top 
of  bearing  plants,  made  a  tall  growth  and 
looked  like  average  seedling  plants.  The 
cuttings  from  them,  however,  which  were 
taken  from  much  smaller  shoots  than 
their  parents  had  been,  made  very  short 
and  stocky  plants  with  a  great  tendency 
to  branch. 


55 

the  flutings  extending  to  the  middle.  1 1 
is  of  the  Acme  color.  Immense  clusters. 
Cell  walls  thick  and  fleshy,  sometimes  fill¬ 
ing  nearly  the  entire  tomato.  It  is  often 
ripe  inside  while  mostly  green  outside.  Often 
the  “  flower  end  ”  is  contorted,  like  Gen. 

Garfield . . 

The  Long- Keeper  Tomato,  which  orig¬ 
inated  at  the  Rural  Grounds  and  was  in¬ 
troduced  during  1891,  by  Thorburn  & 
Co. ,  has  everywhere  been  reported  upon 
favorably.  It  is  not  only  a  long-keeper, 
but  the  fruit,  though  never  large,  is  al¬ 
ways  well  formed.  Besides,  it  is  among 

the  earliest . 

The  average  weight  of  a  basket  of  to¬ 
matoes  of  15  quarts  is  30  pounds . 

It  appears  that  a  few  Ponderosa  To¬ 
matoes  raised  the  first  season  weighed 
four  pounds;  many  specimens  are  reported 
as  weighing  three  pounds  apiece  or  a  frac¬ 
tion  over . 
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Training. — Training  to  stakes  is  not 
desirable  unless  the  plants  are  pruned. 
Plants  tied  to  two  or  three  stakes,  the 
vines  being  wound  about  them,  as  often 
recommended,  ripen  their  fruits  un¬ 
evenly,  and  the  labor  of  picking  from  the 

tangled  mass  of  foliage  is  great . 

Trimming  the  plants  lightly  in  mid¬ 
summer  appears  to  increase  yield  and 
earliness.  But  it  should  not  be  perform¬ 
ed  in  this  latitude  after  the  first  half  of 

August . 

Hilling. — There  are  gardeners  who 
think  that  hilling  tomato  plants,  much  as 
potatoes  are  hilled,  is  advantageous.  A 
plot  of  49  good  Ignotum  plants  was  divid¬ 
ed  into  two  lots  of  28  and  21.  The  latter 
were  hilled  twice,  once  a  couple  of  weeks 
after  the  plants  were  set  and  again  six 
weeks  later.  The  soil  was  hilled  up  six 
inches  about  the  plant  each  time.  There 
was  no  difference  in  earliness  between 
the  two  lots.  The  yield  in  pounds  was 
essentially  the  same  in  both  lots,  and 
there  appeared  to  be  no  advantage  in 
hilling.  The  test  was  made  upon  poor 
clay  loam . 

Leggy  Plants  give  smaller  yields  than 
stocky  plants.  When  the  plants  are 
leggy,  however,  it  is  better  to  set  them 
deep  in  the  soil . 

It  is  often  said  that  weak  plants  are 
more  susceptible  to  the  attacks  of  fungi 
than  strong  ones.  This  point  was  tested 
upon  a  small  number  of  Ignotum  plants 
at  Cornell.  One  lot  was  transplanted 
three  times  and  the  plants  were  in  excel¬ 
lent  condition  when  set  in  the  field. 
The  plants  also  had  two  heavy  applica¬ 
tions  of  Bradley’s  vegetable  fertilizer. 
The  other  lot  had  but  a  single  transplant¬ 
ing  and  the  plants  were  weak  and  poor 
when  set  in  the  field;  and  they  had  no 
fertilizer.  The  two  lots  were  set  side  by 
side;  the  strong  plants  gave  double  the 
yield  of  the  weak  ones.  In  the  strong 
plants,  43  per  cent  of  the  fruit  rotted  and 
in  the  weak  plants  74  per  cent . 

Prof.  Bailey  made  some  painstaking 
experiments  to  determine  if  tomatoes  mix 
in  the  field.  His  conclusion  is  that  they 
do  mix  in  the  field.  One  clear  case  of 
hybridism  between  a  large  variety  and 
the  Currant  Tomato  was  thus  obtained .  . 

Varieties. — The  Cornell  Station  says 
the  Ignotum  is  the  best  variety  for 
all  purposes  which  was  grown  last 
year.  Among  the  introductions  of  the 
year,  the  following  are  considered  the 
most  promising:  Cumberland  Red,  Long 
Keeper,  Mitchell,  Potomac,  Red  Mikado, 
Stone. 

The  400  Tomato  (Ponderosa)  ripened  a 
small  proportion  of  fruit  early — the  rest 
rather  late.  It  is  characteristically  fluted 
about  the  stem,  as  elsewhere  described, 
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its  value  over  any  other  Prune.  Price  of  trees  on 
application  to  WILEY  &  CO.,  Cayuga,  N.  Y. 

THE  PALOUSE  APPLE 

One-year  old  trees  of  this  splendid  new  Seedling 
mailed  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price  as  follows  :  Single 
tree,  $1 ;  three  trees,  $2. 

Address  GEO.  ltUEDY,  Box  207,  Colfax,  Wash. 


12  pkts.  Flower,  1  Oe.;  12  pkts.  Vegetable, 
(j  Dahlias,  50c.;  10  Gladiolus,  30c.  All 
Half  50c.  II.  F.  Burt,  Taunton,  Mass. 
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Every  one  raises  tomatoes.  The  object  of  thisnum- 
ber  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  to  present  to  our  readers  all  of 
importance  that  is  known  regarding-  the  tomato  up  to 
date.  Nothin#  of  the  kind,  in  so  far  as  we  are  aware, 
has  hitherto  been  attempted. 

*  * 

1  HE  R.  N.-Y.  has  several  times  expressed  the  opinion 
that  varieties  of  tomatoes  probably  cross  in  the  field 
or  garden.  It  was  a  mere  opinion,  however,  based  upon 
the  construction  of  the  flowers  and  the  variability  of 
varieties.  The  Cornell  Station,  according  to  a  late  bul¬ 
letin  (32),  confirms  Tjie  R.  N.-Y.’sopinion  by  the  results 
of  field  experiments.  #  # 

It  is  hard  to  find  a  more  beautiful  fruit  than  toma¬ 
toes  ripened  in  paper  bags,  unless  it  be  bagged  grapes. 

1  he  tomatoes  are  thus  protected  from  all  blemishes  or 
weather  discolorations — the  skin  is  perfectly  smooth, 
the  color  intensified.  The  R.  N.-Y.,  as  has  been 
stated,  found  last  year  that  bagging  tomatoes  (the 
first  of  such  experiments  on  record)  caused  an  earlier 
maturity.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  our  readers  will  thus 
early  make  a  note  to  try  the  tomato-bagging  experi 
ments  next  season.  #  # 

The  R.  N.-Y.  has  raised  tomatoes  experimentally 
for  20  years,  and  it  is  our  belief,  based  thereon,  that 
varieties  vary  greatly  from  year  to  year,  let  the  seed 
selections  be  made  ever  so  carefully.  They  vary  in 
size,  color,  smoothness  and  quality  as  to  fruit,  while  the 
plants  vary  as  to  vigor  and  productiveness,  all  in  a  way 
and  to  an  extent  which  cannot  satisfactorily  be  ac¬ 
counted  for  by  differences  of  soil,  manures,  fertilizers 
or  weather  conditions.  We  are  inclined  to  regard  the 
tomato  as  the  most  unstable  fruit  that  is  raised. 

*  * 

Prof.  L.  H.  Bailey,  of  Cornell  University,  last  win¬ 
ter,  made  crosses  between  the  Ithaca  and  the  Currant 
Tomatoes.  The  Ithaca  is  a  round  tomato,  while  the  Cur¬ 
rant  is  a  distinct  species — Lycopersicum  pimpinelli- 
folium — bearing  racemes  of  berries  the  size  of  Cherry 
Currants.  The  fruits  of  the  hybrids  were  four  times 
larger  than  those  of  the  Currant  Tomato,  and  there 
were  more  to  the  racemes,  which  were  from  six  to 
eight  inches  long,  being  of  a  deep-red  color.  A  new 
race  of  tomatoes  may  be  developed  from  this  initial 
cross. 

* 

Tobacco,  Stramonium  (Datura — Jamestown  Weed), 
Henbane,  Matrimony  Vine  (Lyceum),  Alkekengi,  Horse 
Nettle,  Common  Nightshade,  Belladonna,  Bittersweet, 
potatoes  and  tomatoes  are  all  members  of  the  same 
great  Nightshade  family  (Solanaceae).  Botany  respects 
the  members  of  its  families  all  alike.  It  recognizes 
that  all  plants  are  useful  in  one  way  or  another;  that 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  weed  except  as  a  plant 
“out  of  place”  or  whose  value  has  not  yet  been  as¬ 
certained.  Man  is  the  one  that  abuses  and  disgraces 
plants.  #  # 

When  the  People’s  Party  of  Ohio,  last  year,  declared 
itself  in  favor  of  government  control  of  the  liquor  busi¬ 
ness,  a  storm  of  ridicule  greeted  the  proposition.  It 
appears,  however,  that  there  are  two  sides  to  the 
matter.  In  Sweden  and  Norway  drunkenness  has  been 
greatly  decreased  by  a  singular  system  of  license.  The 
right  of  local  option  is  given.  If  a  town  decides  against 
the  sale  of  liquor,  prohibition  is  enforced.  If  the  vote 
is  in  favor  of  liquor  selling,  the  State  takes  charge  of 
it,  granting  the  privilege  to  a  company  of  respectable 
men,  who  must  conduct  the  business  under  government 
supervision.  The  saloons  must  be  as  open  and  plainly 
furnished  as  ordinary  stores,  with  no  tables  or  places 
to  sit  down  and  drink.  The  saloon  keepers  must  all 
wear  uniforms,  like  other  public  officers.  They  are 
not  permitted  to  sell  liquor  to  children,  chronic  ine¬ 
briates  and  certain  other  classes.  The  books  of  the 
company  must  be  constantly  open  to  government  in¬ 
spection,  •  nd  all  profits  above  five  per  cent  belong  to 
the  State,  av  lgo  to  reduce  the  tax  levy  or  to  aid  hospi¬ 
tals  and  char,  lable  institutions.  This  plan  has  proved 
highly  successful  in  Norway.  The  things  that  seem  to 
make  it  most  effective  are,  taking  the  excessive  profit 
from  the  liquor  seller  and  compelling  him  to  conduct 
his  business  openly.  When  all  over  five  per  cent  profit 


goes  to  the  State,  the  rum  seller  does  not  exert  himself 
to  secure  “  new  trade.”  He  is  an  “  office  holder”  any¬ 
way,  and  who  ever  heard  of  such  a  person  ruining  his 
health  with  work  ?  The  men  who  take  the  privilege 
of  selling  the  liquor  arc  often  the  best  temperance  men 
in  the  place,  who  take  this  means  of  reducing  the  evils 
of  intemperance.  #  # 

I  he  English  word  of  direct  Indian  origin  most  fre¬ 
quently  in  use  is  tomato.  A  native  of  tropical  or  sub¬ 
tropical  America,  it  was  cultivated  by  the  subjects  of 
the  Incas  and  Montezumas,  as  well  as  by  the  other 
semi-civilized  natives,  long  before  the  advent  of  Euro¬ 
peans  on  this  hemisphere,  under  the  name  of  tumatl 
or  tornatl.  Though  introduced  into  Europe  almost  as 
early  as  its  congener,  the  potato,  it  is  only  lately  that 
it  has  made  its  way  into  popular  favor.  'There  it  was 
first  known  to  the  English  as  love  apple,  to  the  French 
as  pomme  d  amour,  and  to  the  Italians  as  pomi  d’amore, 
and  these  names  are  still  in  use.  perpetuating  the  old 
widespread  notion  that  its  use  as  food  had  an  influence 
on  the  amatory  passions. 

•*  * 

A  few  days  since  the  daily  papers  of  this  city  chron¬ 
icled  the  freaks  of  a  policeman,  who  became  suddenly 
insane.  Inquiry  developed  the  fact  that  he  had  been 
taking  some  pretty  large  doses  of  quinine  and  it  was 
thought  that  it  had  caused  the  outbreak.  The  Medical 
Record  of  this  city,  a  high-toned  journal  of  the  allo¬ 
pathic  school,  once  admitted  that  quinine  “  produced 
insanity  of  a  mild  and  curable  type.”  If  this  be  so,  and 
there  seems  to  be  but  little  doubt  of  it,  it  will  be  the 
part  of  wisdom  to  let  the  drug  alone,  especially  the 
practice  of  resorting  to  it  on  all  possible  occasions.  It 
is  getting  to  be  a  habit,  like  the  use  of  opium  or 
brandy,  and  at  very  many  of  the  high-toned  bars  of 
this  city,  one  can  procure  “  quinine  and  whisky”  or  a 
quinine  pill.  #  # 

A  BILL  has  been  introduced  into  Congress  “regulat¬ 
ing  the  expenses  of  funerals  of  its  members.”  The 
bill  is  good,  so  far  as  it  goes,  but  it  should  go  farther, 
and  prohibit  such  expenditures  entirely.  Within  the 
past  two  or  three  years,  some  very  scandalous  affairs 
have  taken  place  in  the  conduct  of  funerals  of  Sena¬ 
tors  and  Representatives— scandals  which  set  the  entire 
country  wondering.  The  whole  business  is  wrong. 
When  a  Senator  or  Representative  dies,  let  his  family 
or  friends  attend  to  his  funeral.  Nothing  can  be  urged 
in  favor  of  an  expensive  funeral  for  him  at  the  public 
expense,  that  would  not  with  equal  force  apply  to  any 
respectable  constable  or  pound  master  who  should 
shuffle  off  his  mortal  coil  during  his  term  of  official 
service.  The  whole  business  is  an  abuse,  pure  and 
simple,  and  it  is  pleasant  to  reflect  that  this  fact  is  be¬ 
ginning  to  penetrate  the  minds  of  some  of  our  law 
makers  at  Washington. 

*  * 

It  is  hard  to  believe  that  the  little  Cherry  Tomato  is 
the  original  tomato — the  parent  of  all  the  kinds  known 
to-day — and  yet  all  the  evidence  which  we  have  points 
in  that  direction.  The  instability  of  such  wfell  defined 
kinds  as  the  Peach,  the  Potato-leaf,  the  French  Upright 
and  the  Fig  is  well  shown  by  the  fact  that  crosses  with 
the  ordinary  kinds  are  liable  to  give  seedlings  which 
bear  no  distinctive  resemblance  to  either  parent  and 
that  seeds  of  these  crosses  again  planted  will  produce 
plants  which  vary  greatly  in  leaf,  habit  and  fruit.  The 
R.  N.-Y.  shows  elsewhere  that  the  Station  Tomato — a 
cross  between  Alpha  and  the  Upright — though  pro¬ 
duced  seven  or  eight  years  ago,  is  no  nearer  a  fixed 
type  or  variety  than  it  was  the  first  season  of  its  ex¬ 
istence.  So,  too,  with  the  Peach,  the  origin  of  which 
we  have  been  unable  to  ascertain  :  of  20  or  more  plants 
raised  from  crossed  seeds  of  the  Peach,  not  one  plant 
bore  a  fruit  with  the  characteristic  downy  skin  of  the 
mother.  It  may  well  be  assumed  that  tomato  culture 
and  evolution  are  in  their  infancy. 

*  * 

The  milk  producers  on  the  North  Pennsylvania  Rail¬ 
road  who  ship  milk  to  Philadelphia,  are  just  now  and 
for  some  days  have  been  engaged  in  a  lively  fight  with 
the  dealers,  who  refuse  to  pay  the  price  demanded  by 
the  association  to  which  the  shippers  belong,  and  they 
have  withheld  their  milk  from  the  market.  The  deal¬ 
ers  promptly  made  arrangements  with  that  arch  enemy 
of  producers,  the  New  York  Milk  Exchange,  Limited, 
for  at  least  a  partial  supply,  and  since  the  9th  or  10th 
the  exchange  has  shipped  from  200  to  300  cans  daily  to 
Philadelphia.  This  milk  must  cost  the  dealers  in 
Philadelphia  more  than  the  producers  for  that  market 
demand,  but  present  expense  is  not  cared  for,  if  they 
can  succeed  in  breaking  the  farmers’  organization. 
The  New  York  Milk  Exchange  met  on  Thursday  of 
last  week,  and  ordered  a  reduction  of  half  a  cent  in 
the  price  of  milk — a  proceeding  utterly  uncalled  for 
and  unjust.  Three  and  a  half  cents  per  quart  is  as  low 
as  milk  can  be  profitably  produced  at  this  time  of  the 


year,  with  the  prevailing  high  prices  of  feed.  But 
such  little  questions  as  equity  and  fairness  never  dis¬ 
compose  the  milk  magnates  of  New  York.  They 
believe  in  extorting  from  the  producer  the  last  mill 
that  he  can  part  with,  short  of  absolute  bankruptcy. 
So  it  goes.  #  # 

A  good  illustration  of  the  folly  of  trying  to  compete 
in  the  market  with  a  poor  article  against  a  good  one 
is  seen  in  the  trade  in  Irish  live  cattle.  English  and 
Scotch  farmers  formerly  bought  these  animals  to  fatten 
on  their  home  farms.  Since  Canadian  live  cattle  have 
been  admitted  to  the  English  ports,  many  farmers 
have  ceased  to  feed  Irish  live  stock,  because  the  Cana¬ 
dians  are  better  bred,  better  handled  and  better  fed. 
That  is,  farmers  prefer  to  go  across  the  ocean  for  a 
good  beast  than  to  go  across  the  Channel  for  a  poor 
one.  There  is  about  the  same  difference  everywhere 
between  good  and  poor  stock.  To  partially  remedy 
the  matter,  Irish  farmers  are  interesting  themselves  in 
a  “meat  agency,”  which  is  to  slaughter  and  ship  cattle 
somewhat  after  the  plan  of  the  American  dressed  beef 
companies.  The  company  is  to  have  a  capital  of  $200,- 
000  and  efforts  are  being  made  to  sell  the  stock  at  $5 
per  share  so  that  farmers  will  come  in  and  make  it  a 
cooperative  enterprise.  The  company  will  erect 
slaughter  houses  in  various  districts,  where  farmers 
may  drive  their  cattle.  It  is  proposed  to  accept  the 
offal  of  the  cattle  as  full  payment  for  killing,  cooling, 
shipping  and  selling.  That  is,  the  company  takes 
hide,  hair,  bones  and  tallow  and  pays  the  farmer  the 
price  obtained  for  the  meat.  Such  an  arrangement 
may  be  possible  in  Ireland.  Here,  the  “  Big  Four  ” 
went  ahead  and  proved  the  scheme  practical.  While 
doing  it  they  secured  a  monopoly. 

Brevities. 

Uncle  Billy  had  one  failing,  used  to  go  off  on  a  spree 

When  he  felt  a  bit  down-hearted;  came  home  drunk  one  night  and  he 

In  a  a  fit  of  drunken  anger,  raised  his  hand  and  struck  his  wife, 

And  the  act  just  knocked  him  sober;  loved  her  better  than  his  life; 

Took  an  oath  he’d  break  off  drinking,  slick  and  clean,  and  kept  his  word 
Though  the  way  he  fought  and  struggled  with  the  drink  no  man  has 
heard. 

Sometimes  when  the  demon  tempted  so  it  seemed  he  couldn't  stand, 
He'd  just  shut  his  eyes  and  whisper,  reaching  out  with  trembling  hand 
“Mary!  Maryihold  me  from  it!  let  me  get  a  hold  of  you! 

Now  I  need  you,  stay  right  by  me  till  I  tight  the  feeling  through.’’ 

Then  he’d  grip  her  hand  in  silence  till  the  craving  passed  away. 

Not  a  single  drop  of  liquor’s  passed  his  lips  In  many  a  day. 

Lots  of  people  tight  temptation,  dreading  how  the  tight  may  end. 

Pitiful  their  mute  appealing!  Ah!  that  some  strong,  earnest  friend 
Then  might  reach  a  hand  toward  them  which  their  faltering  will  might 
hold, 

That's  the  test  of  friendship— help  them  when  their  faith  and  hope 
grow  cold. 

Are  you  a  slave  to  stable  manure  ? 

In  what  coin  does  your  dog  pay  for  his  board? 

Will  it  pay  you  to  tit  out  with  a  spraying  outfit? 

Are  you  fattening  useless  cat-tlesh  this  winter? 

Diet,  exercise,  water  and  tomatoes— the  secrets  of  good  health. 
Better  have  two  pairs  of  boots  and  “  change  off  ”  now  and  then. 

’Tis  a  very  poor  joke  to  see  a  boy  puffing  his  brains  out  in  smoke! 

Six  square  feet  of  clean  space  is  plenty  for  a  hen  to  make  an  egg 
record  in. 

We  want  to  correspond  with  parties  who  have  been  successful  with 
pipe  or  tank  irrigation. 

They  tell  us  that  among  the  dairies  of  Illinois,  Wisconsin  and  Iowa 
a  cow  with  her  horns  on  is  a  thing  of  the  past. 

If  you  want  your  cattle  polled,  here’s  the  way  to  work,  I’m  told;  nip 
the  calf’s  horn  in  the  bud;  that’s  as  clear  as  liquid  mud. 

Should  we  wash  the  mud  off  a  horse’s  legs  or  let  it  dry  on  and  then 
brush  it  off  ?  Good  horsemen  differ  on  this  point.  What  do  you  say? 

Here  is  a  true  word  from  a  subscriber  in  Manitoba:  “•  Buy  a  dog. 
The  kind  folks  give  away  is  not  worth  the  wind  in  '  Thank  you.’  I  have 
tried  both  kinds.’’ 

The  tomato  and  potato  may  be  regarded  as  half  brothers  as  it  were. 
One  is  valuable  to  us  for  the  work  he  does  above  ground,  the  other  for 
the  work  he  does  below. 

There  are  lots  of  men  in  the  country  who  would  like  a  breed  of 
sheep  with  no  more  wool  than  is  required  to  keep  the  mutton  warm . 
There  is  money  in  mutton  without  wool. 

A.  L.  Crosby  says  that  when  one  is  feeding  a  dairy  cow  he  should 
watch  not  only  her  head  end,  but  the  “udder"  end!  Correct!  The 
udder  is  the  rudder  that  points  the  cow  to  profit  or  loss. 

Think  of  making  a  hen  with  a  feathered  leg  stand  in  the  cold  mud 
all  day.  Why  Bhould  she  be  made  to  carry  a  pound  or  more  of  soil 
around  on  her  legs?  Are  you  training  leg  muscles  or  egg  muscles? 

The  tomato  is  just  as  much  a  berry  as  is  a  currant  or  a  grape.  It  is 
the  fruit  of  the  tomato  plant,  the  same  as  the  potato  ball  or  apple  is  the 
fruit  of  the  potato  plant.  In  fact,  structurally,  the  potato  ball  is  the 
same  as  the  tomato. 

Here  is  one  thing  for  the  men  who  are  talking  so  loudly  about  the 
churn  test, to  remember.  The  chemical  test  is  accurate— that  is,  it  always 
gives  the  same  result.  There  are  at  least  three  “makes”  of  churns 
that  will  differ  in  results  and  at  least  99  classes  of  churners  all  of  which 
have  to  be  detected  by  the  chemical  test! 

A  hen  with  wet  feet  will  never  compete  at  the  egg  box  with  one  that 
is  dry.  To  dry  out  her  stocking  will  make  such  a  shocking  waste  of 
time  that  Biddy  will  cry.  And  while  she  is  crying  the  good  days  are  fly- 
ing  and  ’tother  hen's  laying  her  eggs  and  drawing  a  prize,  while  the 
people  despise  poor  Biddy,  who  swallows  the  dregs. 

A  friend  in  Pennsylvania  says  he  would  like  to  Bend  us  a  club  of  sub 
Bcriptlons,  but  he  is  the  only  one  at  his  post  office  who  subscribes  for 
a  rural  paper!  He  says:  “  If  you  have  anything  favorable  to  farming 
by  signs  of  the  zodiac,  or  can  indorse  hollow  horn,  etc.,  send  it 
along  and  you  will  succeed ;  but  when  the  world  has  moved  a  great  deal 
more,  it  will  be  time  to  expect  a  change  here.”  Wonder  if  they  call 
for  “ free  rural  mail  ”  at  that  post  office! 

Mr.  Springer's  tariff  bill  recently  introduced,  puts  on  the  free  list 
all  wools,  hair  of  the  camel,  goat,  alpaca  and  other  like  animals,  also 
waste  wools,  woolen  rags,  muugo  and  flocks.  We  see  no  good  reason 
why  we  should  encourage  the  importation  of  woolen  rags,  for  they  are 
ground  up  into  shoddy  or  of  mungo,  which  is  only  another  name  for 
shoddy,  or  of  flock,  which  is  more  worthless  than  either  of  the  above 
—all  three  of  which  are  used  to  adulterate  and  cheapen  woolen  textiles. 
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The  Winter  Butter  Business. 


MILK  FROM  OCTOBER  TO  JUNE. 

Winter  Butter  Vs.  Pot  Cheese  and  Summer  Butter. 

Not  many  years  ago  the  suggestion  of  “  winter  but¬ 
ter  ”  as  suitable  for  a  first-class  table  would  have  been 
received  with  ridicule,  if  not  disgust ;  and  well  it  might 
be  if  the  article  offered  was  similar  to  the  kind  of  25  or 
30  years  ago  which  my  memory  recalls — a  bitter,  dis¬ 
tasteful  compound  that,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  it,  was 
taken  to  the  country  store  to  be  sold  to  some  unfortu¬ 
nate  housekeeper  who  could  not  afford  to  buy  good 
“  packed  butter.”  At  that  time  June  or  October-made 
butter  was  sought  after  as  the  best  for  winter  use. 
But  times  have  changed,  or  rather  butter  dairying  has 
undergone  a  revolution  in  later  years.  Now,  those  of 
epicurean  tastes  will  be  satisfied  only  with  fresh  but¬ 
ter,  with  its  rich,  sweet,  nutty  flavor  (when  properly 
made),  whether  in  the  autumn  or  midwinter  ;  and  just 
as  good  an  article  can  now  be  produced  in  January  as 
in  June.  I  speak  from  several  years’  experience  in  win¬ 
ter  dairying,  having  for  the  past  three  or  four  years  sup¬ 
plied  a  number  of  families  both  in  New  York  city  and 
the  neighboring  town  of  Poughkeepsie,  and  those  to 
whom  quality  and  not  price  was  the  first  consideration. 

My  experience  is  similar  to  that  of  the  late  Col.  Cur¬ 
tis,  who  said  :  “  It  is  easier  to  make  good  butter  than 

poor,”  on  the  condition,  of  course,  that  one  has  first 
learned  how.  I  have  lately  introduced  my  butter 
where  “  creamery  ”  had  been  used,  and  it  has  super¬ 
seded  it  in  every  instance  on  its  merits  alone.  But  I 
find  a  prejudice  against  farmers’  butter,  not  only 
among  our  best  dealers  in  dairy  products,  but  among 
consumers  as  well.  One  party,  after  sampling  mine, 
said  he  had  been  told  by  his  grocer  that  farmers  did 
not  make  good  butter  any  more.  There  is  undoubtedly 
cause  for  such  a  prejudice,  and  it  is  quite  time  that  we 
farmers  should  remove  it,  and  the  prejudice  will  disap¬ 
pear.  The  only  way  to  do  this  is  to  make  only  gilt- 
edged  butter,  in  summer  and  winter.  But  summer 
dairying  does  not  pay  me.  I  found  that  by  selling 
butter  at  from  15  to  20  cents  per  pound,  I  would  soon 
have  to  sell  the  farm  too,  and  I  doubt  not  many  others 
have  had  a  similar  experience,  and  have  about  become 
discouraged,  and  no  wonder  ! 

In  looking  for  a  remedy  for  my  trouble — a  way  to 
keep  above  water — I  commenced  the  manufacture  of 
pot  or  cottage  cheese  as  a  side  issue.  I  soon  found 
or  rather  made  a  good  demand  for  a  good,  clean  article. 
The  income  from  it  amounted  to  nearly  as  much  as 
from  butter  at  low  summer  prices.  “  But  I  need  the 
skimmed  milk  for  the  pigs,”  some  one  will  say.  For  me, 
it  would  make  dear  pork  and,  besides,  the  whey  left 
after  making  the  pot  cheese  contains  much  nutriment, 
and  is  good  for  either  pigs,  calves  or  cows.  I  have 
made  as  fine  calves  when  a  year  old  on  whey,  as  I  have 
seen  raised  on  milk.  I  am  now  giving  it  all  to  my 
cows,  and  they  are  as  eager  to  get  it  as  grain,  and  I 
am  sure  that  the  result  is  an  increased  flow  of  milk. 

But  20-cent  butter,  even  with  pot-cheese  added,  did 
not  give  enough  income  from  land  that  cost  $100  per 
acre.  What  then  ?  After  feeling  my  way  slowly 
along,  and  experimenting  in  a  new  field,  I  have  found 
that  it  pays  to  make  butter  from  October  to  June, 
instead  of  from  June  to  October;  that  is  the  time  to 
make  a  specialty  of  it ;  the  time  to  make  money  out  of 
dairying.  I  prefer  that  my  cows  should  come  in  early 
in  September,  and  then,  after  fattening  the  calves, 
they  will  be  ready  to  commence  business  at  just  the 
right  time  (October),  and  go  dry  during  July  and  Aug¬ 
ust — the  worst  time  of  year  to  make  butter,  because 
the  price  is  apt  to  be  lowest. 

My  New  York  customers  begin  to  need  my  butter  in 
October  or  by  the  first  of  November,  on  their  return 
from  the  country,  and  continue  to  take  it  until  June, 
when  they  leave  the  city  again.  To  obtain  these  cus¬ 
tomers  I  sent,  through  a  friend  in  New  York  who  fur¬ 
nished  me  the  names  of  likely  patrons,  quarter-pound 
samples  each  in  a  paste-board  box  with  a  printed  cir¬ 
cular  and  also  addressed  to  each  a  printed  postal  card 
so  that  all  required  of  any  one  who  might  wish  to  order 
was  to  fill  in  the  number  of  pounds  wanted  weekly 
and  sign  the  name  and  address  to  which  the  butter  was 
to  be  sent.  The  result  was  moderately  satisfactory  ; 
especially  as  the  customers  I  secured  were  first-class 
and  most  proved  permanent.  I  was  not  prepared  for 
a  great  rush  of  orders,  though  I  would  have  met  them 
had  they  come.  I  have  only  a  70-acre  farm,  and  a  con¬ 
siderable  part  of  that  is  in  fruit,  besides  some  wood¬ 
land.  Still,  though  I  sell  some  hay,  I  keep  11  cows, 
and  as  these  have  been  milked  from  four  to  10  months, 
it  is  rather  difficult  to  know  what  to  expect  from  them 


in  butter  as  a  fair  yield.  My  New  York  customers  pay 
50  cents  per  pound  the  season  through  for  butter  deliv¬ 
ered  at  their  houses,  which  to  me  means  about  an 
average  of  44  cents,  after  deducting  the  cost  of  ex- 
pressage,  packages,  etc.  I  put  two  half-pound  prints 
in  a  paste-board  box  labeled  with  the  name  of  my 
dairy  and  the  name  and  address  of  the  owner.  The 
boxes  cost  me  $11.50  per  thousand.  Each  print  is  prev¬ 
iously  wrapped  in  parchment  butter  paper.  The  pound 
packages  are  put  in  boxes  made  of  white  wood  of  diff¬ 
erent  sizes,  according  to  the  quantity  required  by  each 
family,  to  whom  they  are  sent  separately.  My  cows 
are  high-grade  Jerseys,  and  I  would  not  exchange  them 
for  any  others  except  pure-bred  Jerseys,  or  (for  second 
choice  as  to  beauty  and  utility)  Guernseys.  A.  a.  u. 

A  County  Institute. 

ORCHARDS,  HENS  AND  COWS. 

Meetings  are  held  every  Saturday  in  some  portion  of  Tompkins  Co., 
N.  Y.,  under  the  charge  of  Prof.  Roberts,  of  Cornell.  The  attendance 
on  Jan.  9  at  Freeville  was  over  20(1.  Prof.  Bailey  advocated  the  tillage 
of  young  orchards  with  hoed  crops.  He  had  noticed  a  very  poor  growth 
where  oats  were  grown.  Trees  make  their  growth  in  May  and  June.  He 
would  fertilize  early  with  good  farm  manure,  wood  ashes  and  clover, 
and  combat  fungous  diseases  and  the  codling  moth  by  spraying.  He 
advised  the  use  of  carbonate  of  copper  solution  for  trees,  and  of  the 
Bordeaux  mixture  for  potato  blight.  The  mixture  will  stick  to  the  foli¬ 
age,  but  will  clogup  the  nozzle;  mix  poison  with  the  mixture  forbug 
poison,  but  do  not  mix  it  with  the  copper  solution.  As  the  pumps  and 
nozzles  Improve,  less  poison  Is  used  for  spraying  the  trees.  The  best 
pump  Is  that  which  will  throw  the  finest  spray  the  farthest.  Stop  the 
spraying  when  the  trees  begin  to  drip. 

The  question  “Can  a  farmer  afford  to  grow  berries  for  family  use  ?  ” 
brought  out  the  fact  that  one  man  obtained  $21  worth  on  three  square 
rods;  another  “  10  bushels  on  a  patch  not  as  big  as  a  large  hall."  The 
pathetic  story  ot  the  good,  patient  farmer's  wife,  who,  conscious  of 
the  system’s  craving  for  fruit,  tramps  over  the  itill  sides,  in  the  hot 
afternoon’s  blazing  sun,  vainly  trying  to  get  some  berries  for  supper, 
was  told  in  a  way  that  made  some  of  the  audience  feel  guilty,  espec¬ 
ially  when  they  remembered  that  she  divided  the  small  handful  among 
the  men  folks  and  went  without  herself. 

Prof.  Rice  of  Cornell,  gave  an  address  which  was  illustrated  by 
charts  showing  the  internal  structure  of  a  laying  hen.  The  ovum,  after 
dropping  from  the  general  receptacle,  passes  through  several  cells,  in 
each  of  which  It  becomes  more  complete.  Sudden  changes  and  excite¬ 
ment  retard  the  growth.  A  lack  of  sufficient  food  of  proper  proportions 
causes  delay.  He  does  not  believe  there  is  any  fixed  limit  to  the 
number  of  eggs  a  hen  may  lay,  but  the  number  may  be  increased  by 
care  and  feed.  Select  laying  hens  and  breed  for  a  distinct  purpose. 
Have  plenty  of  floor  room  and  airspace,  but  avoid  drafts  and  moisture. 

He  was  followed  by  C.  H.  Wyckoff,  who  answered  questions  for  an 
hour.  He  said:  Hatch  chickens  early  enough  to  get  them  laying  in 
October,  but  not  early  enough  to  moult  before  spring.  A  good  many 
of  the  farmer’s  chickens  look  as  If  they  would  have  hard  work  to  get 
big  enough  to  moult  next  spring.  There  is  no  money  in  keeping  a 
pullet  a  year  before  she  begins  to  lay.  Feed  green  food,  potatoes  and 
clover,  but  not  enough  to  take  the  place  of  stronger  food  If  you  want 
eggs.  Feed  all  they  will  eat  up  clean— warm  messes  in  the  morning  and 
whole  grain  at  night. 

Your  correspondent  spoke  of  cattle  :  Corn  meal  gives  hard,  brittle 
butter;  oil  meal  softens  it;  cottonseed  gives  a  tallow  look;  oats  and 
bran  increase  the  flow  of  milk.  Oil  meal  is  very  healthful,  but 
cotton  seed  Is  constipating  and  unfit  for  young  animals.  It  is  a  good 
food  for  dairy  cows,  but  no  one  of  these  feeds  should  be  fed  alone.  The 
following  ration  fed  to  a  Jersey  herd  gave  320  pounds  of  butter  per  an¬ 
num  per  cow.  The  ratio  Is  one  to  five  and  seven-tentlis,  and  costs  20 
cents  per  day:  Meadow  hay,  12  pounds;  corn  meal,  three  pounds; 
wheat  bran,  three  pounds;  linseed  meal,  three  pounds;  oat  meal, 
three  pounds. 

Mr.  Baker  gave  an  account  of  his  experiments  in  feeding  ensilage. 
With  hay  and  grain  his  butter  cost  22  cents  per  pound.  The  same  cows 
fed  on  ensilage  made  one-third  more  butter,  which  cost  only  nine  cents 
per  pound.  This  amount  saved — 13  cents  on  each  pound— If  it  could 
be  obtained  by  every  farmer  in  our  town,  would  pay  all  taxes  and 
leave  a  sinking  fund  of  $17,000.  The  silo  has  come  to  stay  with  Baker. 
We  hope  to  give  an  extended  report  of  his  herd  record  soon. 

Prof.  Watson  gave  an  account  of  the  Babcock  Milk  Tester  and  made 
several  tests.  My  sklm-mllk  from  the  Cooley  creamer  showed  less  than 
one-half  of  one  per  cent  of  butter  fat,  and  Baker's  buttermilk  less 
than  one- fourth  of  one  per  cent  of  fat.  c.  e.  c. 

Business  Bits. 

Tripp’S  adjustable  pole  for  sleighs  and  carriages  Is  made  by  H.  I). 
Preston,  DeRuyter,  N.  Y.  This  pole  is  highly  praised  for  its  strength, 
beauty  and  convenience. 

A  subscriber  in  Manitoba  wants  to  know  how  to  get  small  change 
to  our  advertisers.  Let  them  tell.  He  says  :  “  I  would  like  to  gets  Mr. 
Elliot’s  parchment  butter  wrapper.  I  can't  buy  it  near  here,  or  even 
fine  butter  cloths,  so  butter  In  rolls  must  be  wrapped  in  newspaper,  10- 
cent  cotton,  old  shirts,  or  else  go  to  the  store  naked.  Then  the  grocer 
dabs  it  on  a  patent  medicine  fly-sheet  and  packs  it  In  a  sugar  barrel 
down  in  the  cellar.  No  wonder  butter  is  cheap.” 

The  passenger  department  of  the  N.  Y.,  O.  &  W.  Railway  are  now 
preparing  their  Summer  Homes  book  for  this  season.  The  popularity 
and  prosperity  of  the  summer  resorts  along  the  line  of  the  Ontario  & 
Western  are  due  mainly  to  the  widespread  circulation  of  this  book, 
which  offers  facilities  to  those  desiring  to  entertain  summer  boarders. 
Necessary  blanks  and  full  information  can  be  had  on  application  to 
the  nearest  station  agent,  or  to  J.  0.  Anderson,  General  Passenger 
Agent,  18  Exchange  Place,  New  York. 

At  the  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  Reformatory,  25  horses  are  kept  continually  at 
work.  Supplies  are  bought  at  wholesale  rates,  and  yet  to  feed  and 
drive  these  horses  well  and  keep  the  harness  in  repair  costs  $1.38  per 
horse  for  every  day  in  the  year— or  $503.70  per  year!  “Whew!”  says  the 
farmer.  “  That’s  horrible!  ”  But  how  much  less  would  ytmr  team  of 
horses  cost  if  you  paid  yourself  full  hired  man's  wages  and  paid  for 
feed  what  you  could  sell  that  feed  for?  If  we  could  reduce  all  values 
in  time,  toil  and  care  to  an  exact  cash  basis  we  would  all  be  surprised. 

THE  Springfield  Republican  states  that  a  savings  bank  at  New 
Britain,  Connecticut,  has  established  a  stamp  system  of  extending  its 
work.  The  bank  establishes  agencies  about  the  town  or  section  where 
located  and  puts  out  stamps  of  small  denomination,  such  as  five 
cents,  which  are  bought  by  children  and  others  and  pasted  on  a  card 
provided  for  the  purpose,  that  holds  a  dollar’s  worth.  When  the  card 
is  full,  it  may  be  taken  to  the  bank  and  the  dollar  is  entered  on  the  de¬ 
positor’s  book  In  the  regular  way  and  begins  to  draw  Interest. 
This  not  only  tends  to  encourage  mlte-saving,  where  It  would  not 
otherwise  be  practiced,  but  it  also  saves  the  banks  no  little  trouble 
in  recording  and  caring  for  small  deposits  on  the  books.  It 
is  said  that  this  system  is  quite  common  in  Germany  and  England. 
It  might  well  be  developed  in  this  country.  It  would  work  well  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  school  sa  vings  banks  so  successful  in  some  of  our  towns 
and  cities.  A  great  many  of  the  enterprises  that  people  arc  urging  the 
government  to  start  could  be  carried  out  by  private  business  houses  if 
steps  were  taken  to  reach  the  smaller  depositors  and  business  men 


The  paper  that  is  not  afraid  to  defy  the  wrong  doer  commands  my 
respect;  hence  I  give  support  to  The  Rural's  courageous  exposure  of 
current  shams,  by  no  means  excepting  those  set  forth  in  the  nursery¬ 
men’s  catalogues,  and  all  of  the  crooked  devices  maintained  against 
the  law,  good  order  and  the  peace  of  the  community.  “Shake  with  me!” 
Go  on  with  the  work ;  your  reward  is  certain.  w.  H.  s.  • 

What  Shall  A  Horse  Stand  on? — One  year  ago  last  summer  I 
built  a  general-purpose  barn,  24x48  feet.  At  the  south  end  were  four 
horse  stalls,  the  floors  of  which  I  made  of  white  clay  SOU;  in  fact  I 
raised  the  whole  barn  about  six  inches  above  the  general  level.  The 
liquid  manure,  if  the  horses  are  properly  bedded,  will  never  escape 
from  such  a  floor.  It  Is  also  cheap,  and  I  also  believe  that  an  earth 
floor  for  horses  Is  more  healthful  than  any  other;  and  if  the  feet 
naturally  need  a  certain  temperature,  I  believe  such  a  floor  gives  it 
nearer  than  any  other.  C.  8.  J. 

a  Buyers  of  farm  products  often  resort  to' questionable  means  to 
carry  out  their  plans,  and  Western  buyers  are  not  a  bit  behind  those  of 
the  East.  For  example,  here  Is  an  account  of  the  way  some  Califor¬ 
nia  walnuts  were  handled:  “Two  buyers  were  in  the  Held.  One  repre¬ 
sented  a  house  which  usually  tries  to  get  in  on  every  product,  and  the 
other  was  a  young  man  representing  most  of  his  own  capital.  The 
young  man  outbid  the  other  on  a  40-car-load  lot,  by  a  fraction  of  a 
cent  a  pound,  and  he  was  given  the  walnuts.  The  other  man,  in  order 
to  teach  those  growers  a  lesson,  went  home  and  sent  word  East  and  to 
those  in  the  business  not  to  buy  walnuts,  as  there  was  a  big  stock  and 
prices  would  fall  down.  As  a  result  the  purchaser  of  the  nuts  could 
not  dispose  of  his  buy,  and  as  he  was  unable  to  make  the  proper  ad¬ 
vance.  the  Los  Neltos  growers  are  still  in  possession  of  their  crop.” 

The  services  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  rendered  in  the  matter  of  good  roads 
call  for  recognition  and  approval.  The  necessity  for  passable  high¬ 
ways  is  very  apparent.  The  economy  of  Improvement  is  beyond  all 
question,  it  needs  the  sharp  touch  of  the  Man-not-Afraid-of-hls-Con- 
stltuency  to  arouse  rural  Rip  Van  Winkles,  who,  seemingly  satisfied 
with  their  transportation  facilities,  wade  in  mud  in  wet  weather  and 
rumble  over  ridges  In  cold.  But  an  interest  has  been  aroused  by  the 
praiseworthy  efforts  of  wheelmen  and  their  friends,  and  the  advocates 
of  a  better  system  of  road  repair  ;  so  that,  if  newspapers  throughout 
the  State  supplement  the  efforts  of  The  Rural  by  calling  attention 
to  this  reform,  advocating  its  importance  with  earnestness  and  per¬ 
sistency,  there  will  be  such  an  accumulation  of  sentiment  at  Albany 
as  will  Induce  preliminary,  if  not  perfected  legislation  on  this  matter. 

w.  II.  s. 

Probably  the  most  expensive  pig-pen  ever  made  was  recently  com¬ 
pleted  at  the  “Harmonist"  Community,  at  Economy,  Pa.  A  local 
paper  there  describes  It.  “The  cost  of  the  pen  or  nursery,  up  to  date, 
is  $3,000.  It  Is  constructed  not  only  on  sanitary  principles,  but  with 
special  regard  to  the  comfort  of  each  and  every  porker  which  finds  a 
place  within  its  walls.  It  is  heated  by  two  large  stoves,  and  the  entire 
pen  is  covered  with  a  glass  roof  with  proper  ventilators  The  eating 
room  is  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  pen,  and  everything  is  kept  scru¬ 
pulously  clean  by  two  attendants,  whose  sole  duty  It  is  to  take  care  of 
the  pigs,  and  look  after  the  heating  and  ventilating  of  the  building.  At 
present  the  pen  contains  300  as  fine  young  porkers  as  can  be  seen  any¬ 
where.  They  seem  to  thrive  In  their  well  kept  home,  and  appear  to 
realize  their  superiority  over  a  newcomer  which  they  eye  with,  dis¬ 
dain.”  We  doubt  if  they  are  any  happier  than  a  well  fed  hog  under  a 
straw  stack. 

Dishorning  Knives. — Mr.  H.  H.  Haaff  writes  that  he  would  advise 
against  the  use  of  a  knife  under  any  circumstances.  In  thJ  first  place, 
10  years'  experience  proves  to  him  that  the  clipping  of  horns  is  attend¬ 
ed  with  more  or  less  bone  crushing,  and  consequent  suppuration,  suffer¬ 
ing  and  loss.  “  One  of  my  correspondents  In  Kansas  writes  he  lost  20 
cattle  out  of  less  than  200,  and  some  of  those  that  finally  recovered, 
had  sore  heads  for  nine  months,  and  60  had  to  go  over  a  year  before 
they  could  be  marketed.  I  could  multiply  instances  of  a  more  or  less 
aggravated  character,  proving  my  position  In  this  regard  ;  men  may 
say  what  they  choose  ;  but  the  fact  remains,  the  successful  dlshoruer 
needs  a  dishorning  saw  and  a  dishorning  chute.  Anybody  can  see  that 
a  knife  cannot  remain  sharp  very  long  and  as  soon  as  It  has  become 
dull  the  operation  is  terrible,  but  with  the  saw  the  case  Is  quite  differ¬ 
ent  and,  more  yet,  the  saw  bruises  the  veins  and  arteries,  and  prevents 
bleeding  while  a  cut  artery  Is  liable  to  make  trouble.” 

Horse  Breeding  Business.— E.  Bennett  &  Son.,  of  Topeka,  Kan., 
talk  thus  sensibly  about  the  stock  business:  “  After  years  of  agricul¬ 
tural  depression,  the  farmers  of  America,  and  particularly  the  United 
States,  are  about  to  reap  the  reward  of  their  labors.  At  no  time  within 
the  past  10  years  has  the  outlook  for  farm  products,  cattle  and  horses, 
been  so  favorable  as  to-day.  The  farmer  who  has  stuck  to  the  draft 
and  coach  horse  interests,  and  has  not  been  led  into  the  trotting  horse 
stock,  was  never  In  so  enviable  a  position  as  now.  Good,  well-matched 
coach  teams,  and  big  draft  horses,  weighing  1,500  to  1,900  pounds,  com¬ 
mand  almost  any  figure  the  farmer  has  a  mind  to  ask,  while  the  trot- 
tlng-bred  horse,  unless  he  is  fast,  will  not  bring  the  cost  of  stallion  fee 
and  breaking.  Our  extended  experience  In  forming  stock  companies 
confirms  us  more  and  more  In  the  belief  that  it  is  the  best  means  by 
which  a  community  can  own  a  well-bred  draft  or  coach  stallion.  The 
horse,  when  owned  In  this  way,  is  assured  of  all  the  business  he  can  do 
from  the  start,  and  trade  does  not  have  to  be  drummed  up.” 

The  Wood  Ashes  Business.— A  representative  of  The  Rural, 
being  in  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  recently,  called  on  Messrs.  Monroe.  Judson  & 
Stroup,  of  that  city,  who  are  large  dealers  in  Canada  ashes.  They 
have  been  in  the  business  for  many  years,  shipping  to  Maine, 
New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  Rhode 
Island,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland, 
Virginia,  South  Carolina,  and  largely  to  Florida.  A  large  proportion 
of  the  ashes  are  shipped  in  bulk,  but  lots  smaller  than  a  car-load  are 
barreled,  or  the  entire  lot  is  barreled  if  so  desired.  In  the  earlier  days 
of  the  trade,  the  ashes  were  largely  collected  in  the  frontier  towns.  Of 
late  more  or  less  coal  has  been  burned  in  these  places,  and  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  ashes  has  been  diverted  into  the  Interior.  From  50  to  75  men 
are  employed  by  the  above  firm,  who  canvass  the  country,  driving  from 
house  to  house,  collecting  the  ashes,  which  are  brought  into  central 
points  and  shipped  to  Oswego,  via  Suspension  Bridge. 

“  What  crops  are  your  ashes  most  used  upon  ?”  said  The  R.  N-Y.  to 
Mr.  Judson. 

“  That  would  be  hard  to  say — their  use  is  quite  general.  They  have 
been  found  especially  valuable  to  tobacco  growers,  and  we  ship  agreat 
many  for  them  to  the  Connecticut  River  Valley,  to  Deerfield,  Hadley, 
North  Hadley,  South  Hadley,  Holyoke  and  Amherst.  They  are  also 
used  largely  in  some  sections  for  potatoes,  and  for  strawberries  they 
are  especially  valuable.  Perhaps  they  are  as  largely  used  for  grass 
as  for  any  other  crop. 

“  What  quantities  per  acre  would  you  recommend  for  a  potato 
grower  ?  ” 

“If  the  land  was  already  in  fair  condition.  I  would  recommend  about 
two  tons.  After  that  an  annual  dressing  of  600  or  800  pounds  would  be 
ample.” 

“  How  are  ashes  generally  applied  ?  ” 

“Most  farmers  sprinkle  them  from  the  wagon  with  a  shovel.  The 
Ames  Plow  Co.,  of  Boston,  have  a  fertilizer  distributor,  the  Acme 
which  does  the  work  perfectly  and  cheaply.” 

“  What  are  your  ashes  worth  at  Oswego.” 

“About  $12  per  ton.  A  bushel  of  them  weighs  42  pounds.  I  should 
have  said  that  hop  growers  are  large  buyers  of  ashes,  and  our  Oswego 
County  pear  growers  are  finding  them  of  special  service  in  their  or¬ 
chards.” 

A  peep  into  one  of  the  storehouses  of  this  firm  showed  a  great  bank 
of  ashes.  Specimens  undergoing  a  leaching  process  in  test  tubes  in  the 
office  showed  a  very  satisfactory  percentage  of  potash. 


Johnny  Jones  for  President. 

THIS  year  we  shall  elect  a  new  President,  they  say, 
and  perhaps  we  shall  do  the  same  every  fourth 
year  for  a  long  time  to  come.  Now.  I  have  been  won¬ 
dering  how  Johnny  Jones  would  do  for  President — not 
now,  of  course,  nor  very  soon,  but  “  some  day.” 

You  laugh  at  that,  a  little  sheepishly,  don’t  you, 
Johnny  ?  You  think  it  is  a  fine  bit  of  nonsense,  and 
Jamie  Brown  agrees  with  you.  You  are  only  farmers’ 
boys,  and  not  very  big  boys  yet,  and  it  is  so  very 
ridiculous  even  to  mention  such  a  thing  ! 

But,  see  here,  Johnnie  and  Jamie,  do  you  know  how 
many  Presidents  we  have  had,  and  can  you  mention 
all  their  names  without  making  a  mistake  ?  Benjamin 
Harrison  is  No.  23.  The  list  is  longer  than  it  was  when 
I  used  to  say  them  over  at  school  in  sing-song  with  the 
rest  of  the  boys  and  girls,  “  George  Washington, 
George  Washington;  John  Adams,  John  Adams,”  etc. 
Now  you  just  think  them  over,  and  see  if  you  don’t 
find  that  although  there  haven’t  been  any  Joneses  and 
Browns  among  them,  there  have  been  three  Johnnies 
and  five  Jamies.  Of  course,  they  were  called  John  and 
James  when  they  became  men,  but  I’ll  warrant  their 
mothers  called  them  Johnny  and  Jamie  even  when  they 
were  Presidents. 

But  there  were  two  or  three  of  the  Presidents  who 
had  a  much  harder  task  in  governing  the  country  than 
the  others  had,  and  they  did  it  so  well  that  they  are 
called  our  greatest  Presidents.  Everybody  loves  to 
think  and  talk  of  them  more  than  of  most  of  the  others, 
and  that  is  the  very  reason  why  I  can  guess  that  you 
are  better  acquainted  with  them  than  with  the  rest, 
(except,  perhaps,  one  or  two  of  the  last,  whom  you  can 
remember.)  The  names  of  two  of  them  are  Washing¬ 
ton  and  Lincoln.  You  have  heard  of  them  till  you  are 
almost  tired  of  them,  haven’t  you?  But  did  you  get  it 
fixed  in  your  mind  that  they  were  farmers’  boys  like 
yourselves,  when  they  were  young  ?  And  there  was 
James  A.  Garfield  (one  of  the  Jamies)  who  was  shot  only 
11  years  ago;  he  hadn’t  any  father  to  send  him  to 
school,  but  he  was  a  farm  boy.  How  much  better 
chance,  Johnny,  do  you  think  these  boys  had  when 
they  were  young,  than  you  have?  YVhat  do  you  think, 
Jamie?  I  don’t  believe  you  can  answer  that  question, 
because,  I  didn’t  put  it  to  you  in  the  right  way.  If  I 
had  said:  How  much  better  chance  do  you  have  than 
Washington  and  Lincoln  and  Garfield  had?  you  would 
have  thought  I  made  a  mistake,  but  that  is  what  1  ought 
to  have  said.  What  do  you  suppose  makes  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  your  chance  and  theirs?  It  is  the  school 
more  than  anything  else.  Garfield  had  to  work  for 
something  to  eat,  and  go  to  school  between  times,  the 
little  he  could:  there  were  very  few  good  schools  when 
Washington  was  a  boy,  so  that  none  of  the  boys  had  a 
very  good  chance,  and  Washington  went  to  school  only 
until  he  was  16  years  old:  while  Lincoln’s  parents  were 
so  poor  that  he  had  but  a  few  months’  schooling  in  all, 
and  he  was  obliged  to  work  to  help  the  family  make  a 
living,  even  as  a  farm  hand,  or  “hired  man.”  Don’t 
you  see  that  your  chance  is  ever  so  much  better  than 
was  theirs  ? 

Then,  how  did  they  ever  gain  that  high  office  ?  By 
doing  just  the  best  they  could,  in  every  single  thing 
they  tried,  and  Johnny  and  Jamie  can  both  do  that, 
and  who  knows  what  may  happen  when  they  have 
become  men  ?  There  was  once  a  boy  who  told  Presi¬ 
dent  Lincoln  that  he  did  not  want  to  be  President,  and 
Mr.  Lincoln  said  he  was  glad  of  it,  for  it  was  too  hard 
work.  All  the  same,  every  boy  would  like  to  be  clever 
enough  to  be  President,  and  why  should  it  not  be 
Johnny  Jones?  Johnny  has  a  great  many  years  yet 
in  which  to  get  ready  to  be  President,  for  the  youngest 
man  who  was  ever  made  President,  General  Grant, 
was  47  years  old  at  that  time.  Wouldn’t  it  be  too  great 
a  pity  if  Johnny  should  neglect  some  of  his  chances, 
so  that  when  his  great  chance  comes  he  will  not  be 
ready  for  it,  and  some  other  one,  perhaps  Jamie 
Brown,  will  be  in  the  White  House  in  the  place  that 
ought  to  have  been  Johnny’s  ? 

Home  and  Comfort  Versus  Style. 

GIVE  a  man  wealth,  power,  a  beautiful  house,  and 
every  luxury  that  money  can  buy,  yet  without 
a  woman  at  the  helm  to  plan  and  direct  his  house¬ 
hold  affairs,  .even  if  she  is  no  more  to  him  than  an 
intelligent  housekeeper  working  for  wages,  he  cannot 
have  a  home.  She  is  necessary  in  order  to  give  his 
mansion  the  appearance  of  one. 

Home-making  belongs  to  women  exclusively,  al¬ 
though  all  women  do  not  possess  the  gift  of  making  a 
pleasant  one.  When,  therefore,  we  realize  how  depen¬ 
dent  the  men  of  the  nation  are  on  our  efforts  at  home¬ 
making.  we  ought  surely  to  do  our  best. 

A  man  may  provide  every  comfort  and  many  luxur¬ 


ies,  yet  if  his  womankind  have  not  the  faculty  of  home¬ 
making,  his  house  will  in  reality  be  only  a  place  to 
stop  at,  and  often  a  very  uncomfortable  place  at  that. 
How  many  such  homes  are  there  !  There  are  also 
many  of  which  a  man  will  say,  on  his  return  from  his 
day’s  work,  as  he  catches  a  glimpse  of  the  home  light, 
and  thinks  of  the  interior  in  comparison  with  other 
homes,  many  of  which  may  be  more  luxurious,  “  That 
light  looks  the  pleasantest  of  all.”  A  remark  like  this 
should  repay  a  woman  for  the  time  and  patience  she 
has  spent  in  making  the  home  pleasant  and  homelike. 

There  are  all  kinds  of  homes;  but  the  comfortable 
home  “  is  not  built  in  a  day.”  It  has  to  be  built  little 
by  little,  every  article  of  furniture  having  an  individ¬ 
uality  of  its  own,  from  the  comfortable  sofa  with  a 
pillow  not  too  nice  to  rest  one’s  head  on,  or  the  easy 
chair  which  is  not  too  stylish  or  too  handsomely  dec¬ 
orated  with  ribbons  or  tidies  for  a  man  to  sit  in,  to  the 
bouquet  of  grasses  or  flowers  on  the  old-fashioned 
table  which  can  be  drawn  out  into  the  room  when  the 
family  are  ready  to  sit  down  together  in  the  evening, and 
which  is  large  enough  to  accommodate  the  books  and 
work  baskets  of  all  the  members.  Such  things  make 
up  the  home  as  no  amount  of  style  or  elegant  furniture 
can  do. 

If  I  were  to  mention  one  prominent  thing  that 
spoils  many  homes,  I  should  say  style,  or  trying  to  copy 
after  one’s  neighbors.  Those  homes  that  are  real 
homes  are  all  made  up  on  a  different  plan,  and  each 
shows  the  tastes  and  habits  of  its  inmates.  It  is  very 
easy  to  see  when  one  enters  a  home  whether  the  family 
cares  for  books  or  pictures  or  curios.  One  home  may 
fairly  revel  in  mechanical  contrivances,  while  another 
will  show  a  taste  for  literature,  music  or  art,  even  if 
the  pictures  and  curios  are  of  home  manufacture. 
Another  will  abound  in  antique  furniture,  in  many 
cases  brought  down  from  the  attic  and  renovated  with¬ 
out  destroying  its  charm.  The  antique  style  seems 
particularly  appropriate  for  our  country  homes,  and 
when  our  city  cousins  are  paying  great  prices  for  high 
post  bedsteads,  rag  carpets  and  old  chairs  with  which 
to  fit  up  their  chambers,  surely  we  are  rich  if  we  have 
these  and  can  afford  to  use  them  :  not  that  country 
homes  are  any  pleasanter  for  being  modelled  after 
city  homes,  but  this  style  is  even  more  suitable  for  our 
plain  country  houses  than  the  more  modern  styles. 
Some  of  the  recent  modes  of  furnishing  are  totally 
unsuited  to  a  plain,  old-fashioned  farm  house,  and  the 
effect  is  often  more  ludicrous  than  pleasant.  It  always 
reminds  me  of  a  country  farmer  who  on  summer 
evenings  used  to  don  a  fancy  figured  dressing-gown 
that  some  of  his  city  cousins  had  presented  him  with. 
As  he  was  extremly  fond  of  going  barefooted  at  the 
same  time,  it  rather  detracted  from  the  dignity  of  the 
gown;  and  as  he  often  ran  in  at  the  next  door  neighbor’s 
to  make  a  friendly  call,  there  was  many  a  smile  at  his 
expense. 

“  When  you  live  with  the  Romans  do  as  the  Romans 
do,”  is  very  good  advice — always  safe  to  follow.  You 
need  not  go  without  shoes  or  eat  in  the  kitchen,  etc.  ; 
yet  a  sun  hat  is  more  appropriate  to  wear  berrying 
than  the  most  beautiful  opera  hat  would  be:  and  a  plain 
print  or  gingham  is  more  suitable  to  wear  while  doing 
kitchen  work  or  for  a  morning  dress  in  the  country 
than  embroidered  muslin  or  China  silk  ;  while  your 
friends  will  enjoy  visiting  you  better  if  you  meet 
them  at  the  door  with  true  country  hospitality  than  if 
you  keep  them  waiting  15  minutes  when  the  ther¬ 
mometer  registers  90  degrees,  because  your  city  cous¬ 
ins  have  taught  you  that  it  isn’t  good  form  to  hasten 
to  the  door. 

Don’t  put  on  airs !  When  you  live  in  the  country 
with  nature  all  around  you,  be  your  own  natural  self, 
and  be  comfortable.  As  Mrs.  Ruggles  says:  “It’s 
awful  bothersome  to  stan’  around  and  act  stylish.” 
Don’t  try  it,  girls !  It  only  spoils  you.  You  can  be 
intelligent,  polite  and  kind,  but  “for  pity’s  sake” 
don’t  try  to  act  stylish.  A  daisy  or  buttercup  or  violet 
is  quite  as  attractive  as  the  more  gaudy,  vile-scented 
golden  rod  which  some  fashionable  people  rave  over, 
and  can  bear  the  comparison  well ;  while  the  meadow' 
lark’s  natural  song  is  more  delightful  than  if  he  tried 
to  sing  an  opera  air.  If  you  are  a  country  girl  or 
woman  let  your  house  be  a  country  home,  a  place  of 
comfort  and  simplicity,  with  a  homey,  hospitable  air 
pervading  every  nook  and  corner,  the  kind  which 
will  rest  and  refresh  your  home  friends  and  be  a 
delight  to  transient  guests,  making  them  strong  to  go 
forth  and  battle  with  the  world  when  necessity  calls, 
yet  ever  drawing  them  back  to  the  home  fireside  in 
thought  and  memory;  and.  when  occasion  permits,  the 
home  light  will  shine  forth  brightly,  beckoning  them 
with  joy  and  gladness  toward  the  home  that  is  a  home. 
You  will  rejoice  as  you  hear  them  say,  “  That  light 
looks  the  pleasantest  of  any,”  for  you  know  that  be¬ 


hind  that  light  is  the  memory  of  happy  hours,  profitably 
spent,  as  well  as  the  present  kind  comfort  and  love, 
in  place  of  what  is,  (figuratively  speaking)  the  chaff 
of  life  which  never  satisfies,  style.  ALICE  E.  pinney. 

The  Girl  Who  Whistles. 

PROPOS  of  the  favor  given  to  young  ladies  who 
now  whistle  in  public  entertainments  or  in  pri¬ 
vate  drawing  rooms  to  add  to  the  pleasure  of  guests, 
Mr.  Charles  Dudley  Warner,  in  Harper’s  Magazine,  dis¬ 
cusses  the  whistling  girl.  Referring  to  the  old  couplet 
about  “  whistling  girls  and  crowing  hens,”  he  asserts 
that  the  whistling  girl  does  not  commonly  come  to  a 
bad  end.  Quite  as  often  as  any  other  girl  she  learns  to 
whistle  a  cradle  song,  low  and  sweet  and  charming,  to 
the  young  voter  in  the  cradle.  She  is  a  girl  of  spirit, 
of  independence,  of  character,  of  dash  and  flavor  ;  and 
as  to  lips,  why,  you  must  have  some  sort  of  presentable 
lips  to  whistle  ;  thin  ones  will  not.  The  whistling  girl 
does  not  come  to  a  bad  end  at  all  (if  marriage  is  still 
considered  a  good  occupation),  except  a  cloud  may  be 
thrown  upon  her  exuberant  young  life  by  this  rascally 
proverb.  Even  if  she  walks  the  lonely  road  of  life,  she 
has  this  advantage  that  she  can  whistle  to  keep  her 
courage  up.  But  in  a  larger  sense,  one  that  this  prac¬ 
tical  age  can  understand,  it  is  not  true  that  the  whis¬ 
tling  girl  comes  to  a  bad  end.  Whistling  pays.  It  has 
brought  her  money  ;  it  has  blown  her  name  about  the 
listening  world.  Scarcely  has  non-whistling  woman 
been  more  famous.  She  has  set  aside  the  adage.  She 
has  done  so  much  toward  the  emancipation  of  her  sex 
from  the  prejudice  created  by  an  ill-natured  proverb 
which  never  had  root  in  fact. 

But  has  the  whistling  woman  come  to  stay  ?  Is  it 
well  for  women  to  whistle  ?  Are  the  majority  of  women 
likely  to  be  whistlers  ?  These  are  serious  questions, 
not  to  be  taken  up  in  a  light  manner  at  the  very  end  of  a 
grave  paper.  Will  woman  ever  learn  to  throw  a  stone  ? 
There  it  is.  The  future  is  inscrutable.  We  only  know 
that  whereas  they  did  not  whistle  with  approval,  now 
they  do  ;  the  prejudice  of  generations  gradually  melts 
away.  And  woman’s  destiny  is  not  linked  with  that  of 
the  hen.  nor  to  be  controlled  by  a  proverb — perhaps 
not  by  anything. 

Waiting  on  Table. 

THE  expert  waitress  will  arrange  her  sideboard 
and  side  table  with  as  much  care  as  she  does  the 
table  itself.  These  two  accessories  should  hold  every¬ 
thing  that  may,  can  or  shall  be  needed.  The  side¬ 
board  may  be  left  uncovered  if  the  table  is  uncovered. 
If  the  table  is  draped,  a  suitable  cloth  must  be  laid  on 
the  sideboard.  A  side  table  should  always  be  draped. 
Use  this  for  hot  dishes  without  stands.  The  sideboard 
should  hold  in  readiness  extra  plates,  knives,  forks, 
spoons,  tumblers,  napkins,  fine  sugar  for  the  pearled 
oats,  a  pitcher  of  water  and  a  pitcher  of  milk. 

On  the  side  table  should  be  plenty  of  space  for  what¬ 
ever  hot  dishes  are  to  be  placed  upon  it,  including  the 
muffin  dish,  a  silver  tray  for  placing  and  removing 
everything  that  is  not  soiled  :  another  tray,  either  of 
silver  or  carved  wood,  for  removing  that  which  is 
soiled,  a  small  napkin  for  taking  up  quickly  anything 
that  may  be  spilled,  and  a  large  napkin  or  neat  towel 
to  be  used  in  an  emergency,  such  as  the  accidental  over¬ 
throwing  of  a  glass  of  milk  or  a  cup  of  coffee. 

When  she  thinks  that  all  is  ready,  the  waitress  should 
ask  and  answer  every  one  of  these  questions : 

Does  the  table  need  anything  more  ? 

Is  the  sideboard  perfectly  arranged  ? 


Consumption  carries  off  many  of  its 
victims  needlessly.  It  can  be  stopped 
sometimes  ;  sometimes  it  cannot. 

It  is  as  cruel  to  raise  false  hopes  as  it  is 
weak  to  yield  to  false  fears. 

There  is  a  way  to  help  within  the  reach 
of  most  who  are  threatened — careful 
living  and  Scott’s  Emulsion  of  cod-liver 
oil. 

Let  us  send  a  book  on  the  subject ; 
free 

Scott  &  Bowne,  Chemists,  132  South  5th  Avenue,  New  York. 

Your  druggist  keeps  Scott’s  Emulsion  of  cod-liver  oil— all  druggists 
everywhere  do.  *1 
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Is  there  plenty  of  room  on  the  side 
table  ? 

Are  the  chairs  properly  placed  ? 

Are  the  morning-  papers  where  they 
should  be  ? 

Are  any  doors  unnecessarily  open  ? 

Is  there  a  drawer  that  is  not  tightly 
closed  ? 

Has  any  dust  been  overlooked  in  the 
dining-room  ? 

Two  minutes  before  the  breakfast  hour, 
begin  to  fill  the  glasses  with  water.  This 
will  be  finished  in  time,  and  the  water 
will  be  cool  and  fresh. 

As  to  the  time  for  placing  butter  upon 
the  table,  a  waitress  must  be  guided  by 
her  judgment.  In  winter,  when  butter 
is  very  hard,  it  may  be  put  on  sooner 
than  in  summer,  when  it  should  be  kept 
cool  until  needed. 

Bread  must  be  always  freshly  cut. 
So  says  Good  Housekeeping. 

To  Serve  the  Breakfast. 

The  journal  above  noted  gives  explicit 
directions  also  for  breakfast  service  by 
the  expert  waitress.  These  are  none  the 
less  valuable  to  the  mother  or  daughter 
who  lays  the  home  table  than  to  one  who 
makes  a  business  of  table  service,  and  we 
gladly  give  them  place  : 

1.  A  dining  room  must  be  in  perfect 
order  before  breakfast  is  served. 

2.  A  waitress  is  responsible  for  the 
heat  of  the  dishes  after  they  come  from 
the  kitchen.  If  too  hot,  she  must  cool 
them  ;  if  not  hot  enough,  she  must  send 
them  back. 

3.  Coffee  and  hot  milk  must  be  kept  at 
the  right  temperature  to  preserve  their 
best  flavor. 

4.  Water  must  be  fresh  and  cool. 

5.  Butter  must  not  be  served  so  soon  as 
to  become  soft  and  oily. 

6.  Bread  must  be  freshly  cut. 

7.  Glasses  must  be  kept  filled. 

8.  Nothing  but  an  unexpected  extra 
should  ever  be  asked  for. 

9.  Everything  must  be  passed  at  the 
left,  placed  at  the  right. 

10.  In  clearing  the  table,  food  must  be 
first  removed  ;  then  soiled  china,  glass, 
silver  and  cutlery  ;  then  clean  china, 
glass,  silver  and  cutlery  ;  then  crumbs. 

11.  Everything  relating  to  one  course 
must  be  removed  before  serving  another 
course. 

The  dish  of  fruit  is  to  stand  in  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  table.  Place  a  salt  cup,  with 
its  spoon,  and  a  pepper  box  for  the  use  of 
every  two  people.  Put  for  each  person  a 
fruit  plate,  on  which  is  a  fruit  doily,  and 
a  finger  bowl  one-third  full  of  water.  On 
the  plate  at  the  the  right  of  the  bowl  lay 
a  silver  fruit  knife,  on  the  left  of  the 
plate  a  fruit  spoon.  At  the  right  of  each 
plate  place  a  tumbler  for  water  and 
another  for  milk.  At  the  left  put  a  little 
plate  for  bread,  butter  and  hot  muffins. 
On  the  table,  at  the  right  of  the  plates, 
lay  a  breakfast  knife,  with  the  sharp 
edge  of  the  blade  turned  toward  the 
plate,  a  silver  knife  for  butter,  and  a 
dessertspoon,  with  bowl  turned  up.  At 
the  left  lay  a  breakfast  fork,  with  the 
tines  turned  up,  and  a  napkin. 

Mrs.  Eyebright’s  Ways. 

MRS.  EYE  BRIGHT  is  a  model 
woman.  Her  first  rule  is  to  spend 
and  be  spent  only  for  essentials — for  the 
things  acknowledged  to  be  of  most 
value  when  one  sits  back  and  takes  a  look 
at  life:  for  health,  for  happiness,  for 
every-day  comfort  and  prosperity.  She 
was  wise  enough  to  marry  the  man  she 
loved,  and  always  let  him  have  his  own 
way,  or  think  he  had  it.  She  is  convinced 
that  silence  oftenest  conquers,  and  de¬ 
mands  of  herself  that  though  the  skies 


When  Baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castoria, 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castoria, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castoria, 
When  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Castoria 


fall  she  must  keep  sweet-tempered;  so 
she  lives  within  her  income,  cultivates 
content,  and  keeps  her  nerves  steady. 

She  has  found  that  red  table-cloths  wear 
twice  as  long  as  white,  and  that  the 
finest  linen  toweling  —  that  plaided 
with  red  lines  is  usually  chosen — cut  in 
squares  and  hemmed,  makes  very  good 
napkins  for  every-day  use  and  lasts  much 
longer  than  damask.  When  the  oil-cloth 
upon  her  kitchen  tables  was  worn  out  at 
the  corners  she  cut  it  into  suitable  widths, 
painted  it  a  soft  gray  and  used  it  to  cover 
the  pantry  shelves.  Pieces  of  paarbled 
oilcloth  that  were  beyona  cleaning  came 
out  as  good  as  new  under  a  coat  of  the 
paint,,  and  now  her  shelves  are  easily 
wiped  and  are  always  tidy. 

Instead  of  ruining  her  bowls  and  basins , 
she  washes  the  tin  cans  after  they  are 
emptied  of  fruit  or  vegetables  and  turns 
into  them  the  hot  grease  and  dripping 
set  aside  to  cool  and  possibly  to  be 
cleansed  for  frying  doughnuts,  etc.  When 
the  cans  become  dingy  they  are  tossed 
aside  and  replaced  by  new  ones.  One  or 
two  five-cent  brushes  are  always  at  hand, 
as  they  clean  potatoes  and  other  vege¬ 
tables  much  more  quickly  and  thoroughly 
than  can  be  done  with  the  hand. 

Mrs.  Eyebright  has  perfected  herself 
in  the  art  of  making  10  sorts  of  bread- 
stuffs— wheat,  rye,  Graham,  corn  and 
brown  bread  :  gems,  buns,  biscuits,  rolls 
and  muffins — and  has  no  need  to  depend 
upon  rich  cakes  and  pastry  to  make  her 
tea  table  attractive.  With  fruit,  a  salad, 
and,  maybe,  only  a  dish  of  creamed  pota¬ 
toes,  she  never  hesitates  to  ask  a  caller 
to  join  them  because  there  is  nothing  for 
supper. 

She  knows  that  all-wool  cashmeres  and 
flannels  can  be  washed  and  made  over  to 
the  last  shreds,  and  keeps  her  girls  in 
flannel  sailor  suits  much  of  the  time, 
thereby  saving  much  washing  of  cambrics 
and  ginghams.  “  After  they  are  10  years 
old,”  she  says,  “  I  mean  to  dress  them  as 
prettily  as  I  can.  At  present  neatness 
and  good  manners  will  make  them  suffic¬ 
iently  attractive.”  For  herself  there  is 
always  a  black  dress  trim  and  natty.  She 
will  never  have  it  “dressy”  or  fine,  but 
knows  the  wisdom  of  a  bit  of  new  trim¬ 
ming  when  an  old  gown  is  washed, 
pressed  and  remade. 

If  her  husband  were  a  model  man,  Mrs. 
Eyebright  would  soon  possess  herself  of 
a  carpet  sweeper,  a  meat  chopper,  a 
clothes  wringer  and  a  washer,  besides  all 
sorts  of  kitchen  contrivances,  and  every 
agate-ware  dish  her  heart  could  desire. 
The  butter  making  would  be  conducted 
in  creamery  style  by  the  men  of  the  fam¬ 
ily,  and  hot  and  cold  water  would  flow 
from  faucets  in  bath  room,  vat  tubs  and 
sink.  No  good  management  on  her  part 
can  work  the  wonders  that  these  con¬ 
veniences  would.  MANNING  E. 

*  *  *- 

Bi.ack  Bean  Soup. — This  is  one  of  the 
recipes  of  the  Boston  Cooking  School,  but 
we  are  not  admitted  to  the  secret  as  to 
wherein  consists  the  virtue  of  having  the 
beans  black.  Soak  a  pint  of  black  beans 
overnight,  drain  and  cover  well  with 
cold  water,  add  a  teaspoonful  of  soda  and 
boil  15  minutes.  Change  the  water  and 
boil  again  10  minutes,  drain,  add  one 
quart  of  cold  water  and  boil  until  the 
beans  are  soft,  adding  more  water  as  this 
boils  away.  Rub  the  beans  through  a 
sieve.  Cook  together  one  tablespoonful  of 
butter  and  one  tablespoonful  of  flour, 
then  pour  on  the  hot  bean  liquid.  Season 
with  a  tablespoonful  of  salt,  one-half  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  pepper  and  a  few  grains  of 
cayenne.  Simmer  10  minutes,  add  a  pint 
of  hot  milk  ;  add  four  hard  boiled  eggs 
cut  fine,  then  serve. 

Bean  and  pea  soups  require  a  little 
thickening  added,  otherwise  the  solid 
and  liquid  portions  will  separate. 

The  fair  mistress  of  the  school  is  in 
straits  because  she  cannot  find  where 
black  beans  are  grown — not  in  New  Eng¬ 
land,  grocers  tell  her.  Poor  New  England 
— and  alas,  poor  Boston — dependent  on 
outsiders  for  even  black  beans  ! 
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lx  writing  to  advertisers  please  always  mention 
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That  Your  Hair 

may  retain 

its  youthful  color, 

fullness,  and  beauty, 

dress  it  daily 

with 

Ayer’s  Hair  Vigor 

It  cleanses  the 
scalp,  cures  humors, 
and  stimulates  a 
new  growth 
of  hair 


FARMS  FOR  SALE. 

H.  Brooks,  Auburn,  Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Is  now  press¬ 
ing  upon  the  market  for  executors  and  aged  non-resi¬ 
dents  nearly  10  of  the  best  farms  In  Central  N.  Y.  at 
15  to  40  per  cent  less  than  cash  value.  Many  of  these 
have  produced  0  tons  hay,  40  bu.  wheat,  55  bu.  barley 
and  80  bu.  oats  per  acre.  Buyers  are  requested  to 
correspond  with  the  above,  describing  their  wants. 
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[in  OLD  V I  KG  INI  A, for  sale 
I  and  exchange.  Easy  Terina. 
CHAFFIN  dt  CO,.  Richmond,  Va, 


SAM’L  B.  WOODS,  LEWIS  D.  AYLETT 

Mayor  City  of  Charlottes-  Formerly  Treasurer 

vllle.  Va.  Commissioner  Georgia  Pacific  R.R. 

of  Virginia  VIRGINIA, 
ALBEMARLE  COUNTY. 

fhe  great  fruit,  grain  and  stock  raising  section  of 
the  State.  Wlntersmlld  and  short.  Scenery  beautiful. 
Health  fine.  Near  the  great  markets.  Educational 
advantages  unsurpassed. 

Land  Good  !  Prices  Cheap  I  Taxes  Low  ! 
Farms  and  City  property  for  sale.  Write  to 

WOODS  dt  AYLETT,  Charlottesville,  Va. 


Tripp’s  Adjustable  Carriage  and  Sleigh  Pole 

Is  the  best  and  cheapest.  Write  for  circular  and 
price-list.  H.  D.  PRESTON,  De  Ruyter,  N.  Y. 


Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  &  Co. 

Lowell,  Mass. 


WE  WILL  SELL  YOUR  PRODUCE  “d„r‘ 

TROTH  I  MOORE,  313  N.  Water  St,  Phila. 

Poultry,  Kggs  and  Game.  Apples.  Potatoes  and 
Onions  In  car  lots  ^'Correspondence  Solicited. 


OsmstPONDEROSA  tomato 


AND  BOT  H 


GLORY  and  PROFIT 


AWAIT 

YOU. 


so  valuablethat  we  paid  $250  last  year  for  the  NAME  alone  when  sold  under  the  No.  “400.” 

This  year  we  think  more  of  it  than  ever  and  to  aid  in  making  its  merits  still  wider  known 
we  have  doubled  the  amount  ot  the  money  prizes. 


NOW  THEN  FOR  I  892  WE  OFFER  S500.00 


&VCASL/ 


i  PETER  HENDERSON  &  CO. 


35  &  37  Cortlandt  Street,  NEW  YORK. 


for  the  heaviest  single  fruits  raised  from  seeds  of  Ponderosa  bought  in  18Q2  in  our  sealed  pack¬ 
ets.  Full  details  in  Catalogue  mentioned  below,  where  also  its  fine  qualities  are  told  at 
leng  h.  It  should  be  grown  in 

because  the  essential  feature  of  EARLINESS,  SIZE,  WEIGHT,  COLOR,  SOLIDITY  and 
QUALITY,  that  make  the  ide  d  Tomato,  this  Ponderosa  variety  possesses  in  the  superlative 
degree.  Delicate  persons  will  always  prefer  it  because  it  is  nearly  seedless. 

Price  per  packet  20c,  6  pa:kets  fcr  $1,  12  packets  for  $1.75,  25  packets  for  $3. 

n  A  M  CrtPrCT  that  with  every  order  for  a  packet  or  more  we  will 

I  1  ,  send  our  CATALOGUE  of  EVERYTHING 

for  the  GARDEN,  (which  alone  costs  us  25  cents)  provided  you  will  state  where  you 
saw  this  advertisement.  This  Catalogue  of  150  pages  is  bound  in  illuminated  covers, 
and  is  the  largest  and  handsomest  ever  issued.  It  is  replete  with  many  engravings 
and  colored  plates  ot  all  that  is  new  and  desirable  in  S  EDS  and  PLANTS. 

If  Catalogue  alone  is  wanted,  we  will  mail  it  on  receipt  of  25  cts.,  which  amount 
can  be  deducted  on  first  order  from  Catalogue.  Postage  stamps  accepted  as  cash. 


CANADA  UNLEACHED  HARD 

WOOD  ASHES. 

Screened  and  In  store,  for  direct  shipment  on  short 
notice,  in  carload  lots  or  barrels.  Our  thirty  years’ 
experience  In  selecting  and  Importing  Wood  Ashes 
enables  us  to  fully  guarantee  the  strength  and 
purity  of  all  our  Ashes.  Price,  sample,  pamphlet  and 
other  informatldh  sent  on  application.  Agents 
wanted  in  every  town. 

MUNROE,  JUDSON  &  STROUP,  Oswego,  N.  Y. 

Mention  this  paper. 


EMPLOYMENT  .Wtv 

tlemen  wanted  toselltheNew 
Mod  cl  Hall  Typewriter. 
Sample  easily  carried  In  the 
hand.  Work  easy,  pleasant  and 
lucrative.  Salary  or  commis¬ 
sion.  Machine  unexcelled. 
Prices  lower  than  any  standard 
writer.  Address  \.  Type¬ 
writer  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 


It  is  for  the  cure  of  dyspepsia  and  its 

•  attendants,  wick-headache,  constipa-  A 
tion  and  piles,  that 

?  tuffs  Tiny  Pills? 

have  become  so  famous.  They  act^P 
gently,  without  griping  or  nausea. 

•••••••••• 


GENERAL  ADVERTISING  RITES 

—  Ok  — 

The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Standing  at  the  head  of  the  Agricultural  Press,  goes 
to  every  Inhabited  section  of  North  America,  and  Its 
readers  are  the  leading  men  In  their  communities. 

tW  They  are  Buyers. 

ADVERTISING  RATES. 

Ordinary  Advertisements,  per  agate  line  (14 

lines  to  the  Inch) . 30  cents 

One  thousand  lines  or  more  within  one  year 

from  date  of  first  Insertion,  per  agate  line,  25  “ 

Nearly  orders,  occupying  10  or  more  lines, 

per  agate  line . 25  “ 

Reading  Notices,  ending  with  "Adv.,”  per 

line  leaded  .  ....  75  •• 

No  Advertisement  received  for  less  than  f>t.l||i 
for  each  Insertion  Gash  must  accompany 
all  orders  for  transient  advertisements 

far  ABSOLUTELY  ONE  PRICE  ONLY.  _jfc| 

Terms  of  Subscription. 

The  subscription  price  of  the  Rural  New-Yobkkh 

Single  copy,  per  year . $2.00 

Great  Britain.  Ireland,  Australia  and 

Germany,  per  year,  post-paid . $3,04  (12s.  6d. 

France .  3.04  (16)*  fr 

French  Colonies .  4.08  (29)*  fr. 

Entered  at  the  Post  Office  at  New  York  City,  N.  Y.,  as 
second-class  mall  matter. 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY , 

Times  Building,  New  York. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


January  23 


The  Rural  Publishing  Company 

Times  Building,  New  York 

PUBLISHERS  OF 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

A  weekly  newspaper.  Established  1850.  De¬ 
voted  to  profitable  agriculture  and  progres¬ 
sive  country  life.  $2.00  a  year;  $3.00  to 
foreign  countries  in  the  Postal  Union. 
Terms  to  clubs  on  application. 

American  Gardening 

A  monthly  magazine  of  horticulture,  fruits, 
tiowers,  vegetables  and  ornamental  gar¬ 
dening  ;  averages  100  pages  monthly. 
Illustrated.  Price,  $1.00  a  year:  $1.25  in 
New  York  City  ;  $1.50  to  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  in  the  Postal  Union. 

Out-Door  Books 

In  all  branches  of  agriculture  and  horticul¬ 
ture.  Catalogues  on  application.  Inquiries 
for  any  books  wanted  will  be  promptly 
answered. 

PRODUCERS  OF 

FINE  PRINTING 

ENGRA  VING 

ELE(  'TROTYPING 


E.  H.  LIBBY,  General  Manager. 


Sending  Money. — We  guarantee  that  all  money 
sent  by  postal  or  express  money  order,  registered  let¬ 
ter,  or  bank  draft  on  New  York,  shall  be  at  our  risk. 
Money  sent  in  local  checks,  postal  notes  or  currency, 
Is  at  the  sender’s  risk.  Canadian  remittances  should 
all  be  In  money  orders.  Make  all  orders  and  drafts 
payable  to  The  Rural  Publishing  Company. 

The  Date  Label  on  the  Pa  per. — The  number 
on  the  address  label  indicates  the  date  to  which  the 
subscription  is  paid.  Thus,  the  number  2,189  corre¬ 
sponds  with  the  number  under  the  title  on  the  first 
page  of  this  issue  and  means  that  the  subscription  ex¬ 
pires  this  week.  By  examining  these  numbers  from 
time  to  time  the  date  for  renewal  is  easily  deter¬ 
mined. 

Acknowledgments  of  money  received  for  sub¬ 
scriptions  are  made  by  the  change  in  the  address  labels 
as  above  Indicated.  A  full  week  must  always  be 
allowed  for  changes  in  the  labels,  and  often  two  or 
three  weeks  in  the  busy  season. 

Discontinuances. — Subscribers  wishing  the  paper 
stopped  at  the  expiration  of  the  time  paid  for  should 
notify  us  to  that  effect,  otherwise  we  shall  consider 
it  their  wish  to  have  It  continued. 

For  Changes  of  Address  subscribers  must  send 
us  both  the  old  and  new  addresses. 

The  Banner  Of  Progress. 

A  particularly  agreeable  feature  of  the 
cooperation  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  readers  with 
the  publisher  in  the  enlisting  of  brother 
farmers  under  the  banner  of  Progress,  is 
the  fact  that  a  large  proportion  of  these 
co-workers  are  in  the  front  rank  of  intel¬ 
ligent,  successful  farmers.  It  is  not  as 
ordinary  “canvassers”  that  such  men  aid 
The  R.  N.-Y.  in  the  extension  of  its  circle 
of  readers,  but  as  enthusiastic  and  earnest 
workers  for  the  advancement  of  Ameri¬ 
can  agriculture.  They  hold,  and  we  be¬ 
lieve  rig-htly,  that  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  stands  for  all  that  is  best  and 
most  progressive  in  agriculture  ;  that  it 
upholds  every  honest  endeavor  for  the 
promotion  of  truth  and  justice  in  govern¬ 
ment,  which  means  only  rightful  taxa¬ 
tion,  proper  freedom  of  commercial  in¬ 
tercourse,  protection  of  life  and  property 
against  unjust  combinations  of  designing 
men;  that  it  helps  to  increase  the  happi¬ 
ness  of  rural  life  and  to  reduce  the  cost 
of  production  in  the  farm  business  by 
giving  information  of  the  best  means  and 
methods.  They  feel,  with  us,  that  to 
have  The  R.  N.-Y.  read  in  100,000  Ameri¬ 
can  farm  houses  would  mean  an  accretion 
of  strength  to  the  farmers’, upward  move¬ 
ment.  not  to  be  gained  in  any  other  way, 
for  knowledge  moves  the  world. 

*  * 

* 

FREE  distribution  of  choice  varieties 
of  farm  and  garden  plants  by  The 
R.  N.-Y.,  has  not  yet  ceased,  by  any 
means.  We  have  arranged  for  send¬ 
ing  out  next  fall  the  most  promising 
GRAPE  of  recent  years,  the  Carman,  re¬ 
cently  described  in  these  pages  and  easily 
worth  $1  for  each  vine  ;  free  to  our  sub¬ 
scribers.  Another  TOMATO,  originated 
at  the  Rural  Grounds,  which  promises  to 
be  unequaled;  a  new  EARLY  POTATO, 
to  equal  our  famous  late  No.  2,  and  a  new 
BEAN  will  be  ready  in  the  near  future. 
All  free  as  usual  to  our  subscribers  only. 


CROP  AND  MARKET  NOTES. 

The  two  condensaries  of  Elgin,  Ill.,  consume  about 
145,000  pounds  of  milk  dally. 

The  New  York  Milk  Exchange,  Limited,  has  re¬ 
duced  the  net  price  of  milk  from  from  3J4  to  3  cents 
per  quart. 

Apples  are  still  plenty  in  the  New  York  market, 
and  prices  rule  rather  low.  Altogether  too  much 
poorly  assorted  fruit  comes  to  market.  Better  keep 
the  culls  at  home. 

No  one,  unless  horribly  poor,  need  do  without  his 
buckwheat  cakes  -the  flour  is  quoted  In  the  New  York 
markets,  at  wholesale,  at  prices  varying  from  $1.80  to 
$2.00  per  100  pounds. 

J  Apples  have^been  dull  and  lower  In  the.  Liverpool 
market  since  the  holidays.  In  the  14  days  preceding 
January  tith,  the  arrival  of  American  apples  at  that 
port  aggregated  32,377  barrels. 

J.  Malcom  Forbes,  of  Boston,  has  purchased  from 
Senator  Leland  Stanford  his  famous  trotter  Arlon, 
which,  as  a  two-year-old,  made  a  record  of  2.10J4-, 
The  price  is  said  to  be  about  $150,000. 

The  demand  for  ginseng  is  active.  This  rootiisa 
famous  remedy  among  the  Chinese,  who  are  the  prin¬ 
cipal  consumers  of  it;  our  medical  men  attach  no 
value  to  It,  though  it  finds  a  place  in  the  dispensary. 

The  supply  of  milk  has  been  abundant,  so  much  so 
that  the  Exchange  of  this  city,  through  some  of  its 
members,  has  been  sending  about  250  cans  daily  to 
to  the  Philadelphia  dealers,  who  are  having  a  tussle 
with  the  producers  there. 

Butter  sold  at  Elgin,  Ill.,  at  an  average  of  a  trifle 
over  25  cents  for  the  year  1891,  the  highest  price  being 
30  cents  in  October,  the  lowest  In  July  and  August, 
when  it  averaged  a  shade  above  17.  It  has  been  a 
satisfactory  year,  on  the  whole. 

A  barrel  of  very  tine  Wagener  apples  attracted  our 
attention  In  the  market,  about  January  5.  They  were 
handsome,  smooth  and  of  good  size  and  quality.  This 
variety,  in  locations  where  it  flourishes,  deserves  a 
wider  planting.  It  will  come  into  bearing  earlier 
than  any  variety  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 

One  by  one  the  various  commodities  produced  by 
the  farmer,  are  made  a  medium  for  speculation— the 
latest  being  hops.  A  Hop  Dealers’  Exchange  has 
been  organized,  and  hereafter  quotations  will  doubt¬ 
less  be  complicated  by  dealings  in  futures,  and  Bruin 
and  Taurus  will  battle  for  the  vantage  ground.  So  it 
goes. 

The  Fruit  and  Produce  Association  of  New  York 
has  issued  a  circular  to  growers  and  shippers,  urg¬ 
ing  the  packing  of  produce  in  packages  of  uniform 
size.  The  circular  contains  the  dimensions  of  the 
standard  barrels,  crates,  etc.,  and  will  be  sent  on  ap¬ 
plication  to  the  Fruit  and  Produce  Exchange,  corner 
Harrison  and  Hudson  streets,  New  York. 

The  N.  Y.,  O.  &  Western  Railway  announce  their 
willingness  to  build  creameries  at  points  along  their 
line  and  rent  them  to  responsible  parties,  who  will 
agree  to  run  them  and  ship  milk  to  New  York.  A 
similar  policy  has  been  in  force  on  the  D.,  L.  &  W. 
Railway  for  some  time.  The  O.  &  W.  also  announce 
a  new  time  table  and  an  improved  milk  service,  be¬ 
ginning  April  1. 

The  fruit  nomenclature  of  the  average  marketman 
and  commission  dealer  is  very  fanciful.  It  may  be 
that  the  grower  is  in  part  responsible  for  the  blunders 
so  common.  A  few  days  since  we  saw  Pennocks 
marked  and  sold  for  “  French  Spitz  an  apple  un¬ 
known  to  pomologists.  The  Pennock  is  of  such  poor 
quality  that  it  needs  the  stimulus  of  a  new  name.  It 
is  about  as  good  as  a  pumpkin  In  edible  quality. 

agricultural  news. 

Deerfield  Cumberland  County,  New  Jersey,  boasted 
this  season  of  a  Chili  squash  which  weighed  196 
pounds. 

The  annual  report  of  the  treasurer  of  the  Queens 
County  (N.  Y.,)  Agricultural  Society  shows  a  balance 
of  $7,678.18  In  the  treasury.  It  is  well. 

The  Improved  Alexandra  separator  seems  to  be 
growing  in  popularity.  It  received  favorable  notice 
at  the  late  New  York  State  Dairymen’s  Convention. 

Cranberries  have  been  a  short  crop  In  the  West, 
which  has  added  to  the  profits  of  the  New  Jersey 
growers.  Their  crop  has  been  about  an  average  and 
of  the  finest  quality. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Bucher  &  Gibbs 
Plow  Co.,  Canton,  Ohio,  January  4,  the  following  were 
chosen  :  President,  J.  It.  Bucher,  Vice  President,  F. 

E.  Myers  ;  General  Manager,  H.  A.  Cavanah,  Secre¬ 
tary,  W.  J.  Poyser  ;  Treasurer,  F.  B.  Niesz. 

The  annual  sale  of  the  American  Clydesdale  Associ¬ 
ation  will  be  held  at  the  Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago, 
February  17,  when  at  least  40  stallions  and  30  mares 
will  be  sold  to  the  highest  bidder.  Parties  Interested 
may  obtain  catalogues  by  addressing  Colonel  Charles 

F.  Mills,  Springfield,  Ill. 

Exile's  Belle  40502,  a  Jersey  owned  by  A.  I).  McBride, 
has  been  tested  with  this  result:  “  For  2  days  she 
made  10  pounds;  for  7  days  32  pounds  8  ounces;  and 
for  30  days,  122  pounds  6J4  ounces."  The  cow  weighs 
1030  pounds,  was  four  months  in  calf— seven  months 
after  calving,  when  the  test  was  ma$e. 

The  farmers’  institutes  now  going  on  in  so  many 
of  the  States,  seem  to  be  piling  up  evidence  as  to 
their  great  usefulness.  All  over  the  country,  we  hear 
the  most  Mattering  reports  and  careful  observers  note 
that  farming  in  localities  where  institutes  have  been 
held,  shows  prompt  evidences  of  progress  and  in  the 
right  direction. 

A  monument  is  to  be  erected  over  the  grave  of  old 
llambletonian  at  Chester,  N.  Y.,  the  founder  of  that 
celebrated  breed  of  horses.  It  is  to  be  a  heroic  bronze 
statue  and  will  cost  $3,000.  The  grave  is  on  the  liys- 
dyke  estate,  a  mile  from  the  village  and  now  only 
marked  by  a  marble  slab  marked  “  Rysdyk's  Ham- 
bletonian.  Foaled  May  5,  1849,  died  March  27,  1876.” 

The  introduction  of  some  new  and  valuable  sorts  of 
plums,  has  given  quite  an  impetus  to  their  culture. 
We  urge  fruit  growers,  who  think  well  of  plum  cul¬ 
ture,  to  look  into  these  new  sorts  and  give  them  a 
trial.  Some  of  them  are  exquisitely  beautiful  and 
seem  to  be  hardy  and  productive.  Inquiries  made 
now  will  enable  one  to  decide  in  time  for  spring 
planting. 


The  17th  Annual  meeting  of  the  Ayrshire;Breed- 
ers’  Association  was  held  in  the  parlor  of  the  Fifth 
Avenue  Hotel,  New  York  city,  January  6.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  officers  were  elected:  President,  Obadiah 
Brown,  Providence.  R.  I. ;  Vice  President*,  H.  R.  C. 
Watson.  West  Farms,  N.  Y.,  L.  S.  Drew,  Burlington, 
Vt.,  Henry  Retts,  Wellington,  Ohio,  John  Stewart, 
Elburn,  Ill.;  Secretary,  C.  M.  Winslow,  Brandon,  Vt., 
Treasurer,  Henry  E.  Smith,  Enfield,  It.  1.  The  report 
of  the  treasurer  showed  a  balance  of  $1,769  in  the 
treasury.  It  was  voted  to  close  entries  to  the  herd  book 
vol.  9.  October  1.  It  was  voted  to  raise  $5,000  by  sub¬ 
scription  to  defray  the  expense  of  sending  25  Ayrshire 
cows  to  the  breed  competitive  test  to  be  conducted  by 
the  Columbian  Dairy  School  at  Chicago  in  1893.  The 
Association  voted  $250  as  special  prizes  for  exhibits  of 
Ayrshire  cattle  at.the  Wor  Id  ’  s.Col  um  b  1  an  Exposition 

Condensed  Correspondence. 

Arkona,  Ont.,  December  28.— Fall  wheat  was  bet¬ 
ter  than  it  has  been  for  four  years  past,  averaging 
about  20  bushels  per  acre;  wherever  the  land  was 
well  farmed,  It  went  from  30  to  40  bushels  per  acre. 

Ve  have  many  very  poor  farmers  around  here.  It  iB 
a  sha  •  e  to  see  the  crops  of  thistles,  etc.,  that  some  of 
then  <row.  The  land  is  naturally  good  and  it  seems 
boui  1  to  grow  something.  Hay  was  a  light  crop,  not 
averaging  a  ton  to  the  acre.  Spring  grain  a  fair  crop, 
dry  weather  early  in  the  summer  making  hay  and 
spring  grain  rather  light.  Fruit  was  an  abundant  crop ; 
apples  the  best  for  a  good  many  years.  Alto¬ 
gether  times  are  a  great  deal  better  than  they  were 
last  year.  A  much  larger  area  was  sown  with  fall 
wheat  than  for  years,  and  it  is  looking  fine.  If  it 
comes  through  the  spring  anywhere  nearly  as  well  as 
it  looks  at  present,  it  will  be  an  abundant  crop,  and 
with  fair  prices  I  think  it  will  make  farming  in  this 
locality  boom  again. 

Johnson’s,  n.  Y.,  January  14.— No  sleighing  here 
yet,  but  a  little  more  snow  would  make  it.  Ice  from 
five  to  seven  inches  thick,  so  we  will  soon  be  in  the 
harvest.  m.  h.  c.  Gardner. 

Bertha,  Manitoba.— There  is  a  lot  of  good  wheat 
in  the  country  yet.  1  only  got  56  cents  for  mine,  but 
there  is  a  lot  of  thrashing  and  stacking  to  be  done 
yet;  no  trouble  to  sell  wheat  of  fair  quality.  Dried 
apples  are  scarce  and  dear.  Wild  prairie  hay  $5  a  ton 
in  the  stack;  oats  15  cents  to  25  cents  a  bushel;  wheat 
bran  $10  a  ton.  No.  1  hard  wheat  75  cents  at  Nesbit. 
Good  boars  are  very  scarce,  so  are  bulls  of  butter 
breed.  F.  T.  L.  h. 

A  noticeable  feature  of  gardening  in  this  section  is 
the  increased  culture  of  celery.  Five  years  ago  1  do 
not  believe  a  stalk  was  grown  in  this  township.  This 
season  it  was  quite  common.  Is  it  a  mark  of  civiliza¬ 
tion?  E.  b.  H. 

Iowa. 

The  market  for  apples  was  very  brisk  early  in  No¬ 
vember.  In  a  small  village,  on  a  neighboring  rail¬ 
road,  two  firms  shipped  each,  about  6,40U  barrels.  The 
prices  ranged  from  30  to  55  cents  per  bushel.  They 
went  mainly  to  the  North  and  Northwest.  The  apple 
industry  is  becoming  a  very  important  factor  in  this, 
the  southern  portion  of  Iowa.  E.  B.  H. 

The  Columbian  Dairy  Association  have  elected  W. 
U.  Gilbert,  of  Richland,  N.  Y.,  Superintendent  of  the 
Dairy  School,  which  is  to  be  a  feature  of  the  coming 
exposition  at  Chicago.  1  hey  have  made  no  mistake 
in  their  selection.  Mr.  Gilbert  is  practical,  energetic 
and  he  knows  his  trade. 

IN  THE  NEAR  FUTURE. 


Farmers’  Institute,  Waterville,  N.  Y . Jan.  22,  23 

Geneva,  N.  Y . Jan.  25 

Canandaigua,  N.  Y . Jan.  26 

Oneida,  N.  Y . Jan.  27,  28 

Auburn,  N.  Y . Jan.  29,  30 

Groton,  N.  Y . Feb.  1,  2 

Penn  Yan,  N.  Y . Feb.  3 

Watkins,  N.  Y . Feb.  4 

Bath,  N.  Y . Feb.  5,  6 

Andover,  N.  Y . Feb.  8,  9 

Hornellsville,  N.  Y . Feb.  10 

Horseheads,  N.  Y . Feb.  11 

Rlchford,  N.  Y . Feb.  12 

Nichols,  N.  Y . Feb.  13 

Greene,  N.  Y . Feb.  15 

New  Jersey  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  Tren¬ 
ton,  N.  J . Jan.  19,  21 

Western  N.  Y.  Horticultural,  Rochester . Jan.  27,  28 

National  Bqtter  and  Cheese  Makers,  Madi¬ 
son,  Wis . Feb.  16, 18 

Pennsylvania  Dairymen,  Meadville . Feb.  10.  12 


When  Mind  and  Body  are  Out  of  Sorts,  with 
cold  extremities,  a  yellowness  In  the  skin,  costiveness, 
dull  headache,  and  an  indisposition  to  stir  about,  be 
sure  you  are  in  for  a  Bilious  attack,  springing  from  a 
more  or  less  Disordered  Liver.  Dr.  Jayne’s  Sanative 
Pills  will  bring  the  Liver  to  a  healthy  condition,  and 
speedily  remove  all  billiary  distress.—  Ailv. 


HIGH-BRED  Seed  Potatoes.  One  barrel  worth  two 
of  Northern  Seed.  All  that  grow  Irish  Potatoes 
should  have  my  catalogue  free  with  testimonials 
J.  W.  HALL,  Marion  Station,  Md. 


g g  a  ■>  Etl  ,  V  —75  Husliels  of  Rural 
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Seed  Potatoes.  Address 

N.  TUTHILL,  JR.,  Goshen,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Will  cut  up  to  suit  purchasers  my 

275  ACRE  FARM. 

Fertile,  warm  early  soil. 

Good  Grass  Land. 

Good  Butter  Farm. 

Good  Truck  Farm. 

Good  Fruit  Farm, 

Good  Poultry  Farm. 

Deposit  of  Pink  Granite. 

Deposit  of  Fine  Molding  Sand. 

Famous  Spring  of  Pure  Water. 

Two  large  houses  in  good  condition; 
big  barn  and  outhouses, 
Twenty-seven  miles  from  Boston.  Six  good  manu¬ 
facturing  village  markets  within  seven  miles ;  one 
mile  from  railroad  station,  post  office,  etc. 

FOR  SALE  AT  LOW  PRICE. 

May  be  divided  Into  several  farms  Address 

WM,  YOUNG,  Jr.,  Hopkiuton,  Mass. 


MEND  YOUR  OWN  HARNESS 


WITH 


THOMSON’ 

SLOTTED 

CLINCH  RIVETS. 

No  tools  required.  Only  a  hammer  needed 
to  drive  and  clinch  them  easily  and  quickly; 
leaving  the  clinch  absolutely  smooth.  Re¬ 
quiring  no  hole  to  be  made  in  the  leather  nor 
burr  for  the  Rivets.  They  are  STRONG,  TOUGH 
and  DURABLE.  Millions  now  in  use.  All 
lengths,  uniform  or  assorted,  put  up  in  boxes. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  them,  or  write  to 
the  nearest  hardw'  ,«  jobber  for  agency. 
MANU  ACTURED  BY 

JUDSON  L.  THOMSON  MFC.  CO. f 

Walthaui,  Mass. 


KEYSTONE 
CORN  PLANTERS 

are  made  for  business.  Convince  prac¬ 
tical  men  on  sight.  One  in  a  neighbor¬ 
hood  sells  dozens.  The  “JUNIOR” 
PLANTER  is  light,  simple  and 
cheap.  The  “TRACY  COMBIN¬ 
ATION  PLANTER,”  with  Check 
Rower,  is  most  complete,  accurate  and 
durable.  Send  for  circulars  and  proof  to 

KEYSTONE  MFG.  CO., 

Branches: —  Sterling,  Ill. 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Council  Bluffs,  la.  Columbus,  O. 
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THE  SCIENTIFIC 

GRINDING  MILL 

BEST  MILL  on  Earth. 

,  SAVES  25  to  50  perct. 
Grinding  Feed.  Reversible 
Self-Sharpening;  Grinding 
Plates.  Send  forillus.  Catalogue  X 


9  CORDS  IN  10  HOURS. 

"SL  =*>===ass-#  “HUT" 


BY  ONE  MAN 

Send  forfree  illustrated  catalogue,  showing  testimonials 
from  thousands  who  have  sawed  from  5  to  9  cord*  dally. 
It  saws  down  trees,  folds  like  a  pocket-knife,  weighs  only 
41  lbs.,  easily  carried  on  shoulder.  One  man  can  saw  more 
timber  with  it  than  two  men  with  a  cross-cut  saw.  ix.OOO  in 
use.  We  also  make  larger  sized  machine  to  carry  7  foot 
saw.  'First  order  secures  the  agency.  FOLDING  SAWING 
MACHINE  CO.,  303  to  311  So.  Canal  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


■  IfPI  |  Clippi  |CC*//*/nrfa  .Water,  Gat,  on. 
W  L  I  I  0  U  I  I  LI  LO*;,,,,,  Ditching,  Pump- 

g  ing.WindSiSteam  Mach’y.  Encyclopedia  2Bc. 

■  ■  ***"TheAmericanWellWorks,  Aurora,  III. 

11-13S.CANAL St., CHICAGO, ILL.  I  „  .  „ 

Elm  Street,  DALLAS,  TEXAS.  (  Braneh  Houte *’ 


OATS. 

104  BUSHELS  PER  ACRE. 

Why  not  produce  the  same 
marvelous  results  ?  You  can 
if  you  will  read  and  heed 
“  SECRETS  OF  S  U  C  C  E  S  S,” 
by  the  ‘‘Gilt-Edged  Farmer.” 
Write  for  particulars. 

H.  H.  DEWEESE,  Piqua,  Ohio. 


FARMERS 


Saw  and  Grist  Mill.  4  H.P. 

and  larger.  Catalogue  free. 
DeLOACli  MILL  CO.,  Atlanta,  tia. 


"VYr ANTED— Immediately— 100  young  men  to  learn 
Vt  Telegraphy,  and  Station  and  Express  Agents' 
duties.  Situations  soon  as  qualified.  For  terms  call 
upon  or  address  FRANK  WHITEMAN,  Ghent,  N.  Y. 


rrf\  A  A  A  Peach  Trees  from  $3  to  $4  per  100.  $25, 
I  v'UUU  $32  and  $38  per  1000.  Card  Price  Free. 
1000000  Strawberry  Plants,  25c.  per  100;  $1.75  per  1000. 
N.  P.  CREELY,  Box  163,  Burlington,  N.  J. 


WIRE  PICKET  FENCE  MACHINE. 

Lowden’s  Perfection.  Latest  improved  best  field 
machine  in  the  world.  Every  farmer  his  own 
fence  builder.  Costs  30  to  35  cents  a  rod.  Beat 
Post  Auger  made.  Wire  and  Pickets  for  sale. 
For  large  illustrated  catalogue  address 

L.  C.  LOWDEN,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  7.  S.  A. 


TIT  ATTT'RT^- *4<)  per  m0Dtb  and  expenses  paid 
YY  Alt  X  good  men  for  taking  orders.  Steady 

work,  and  will  furnish  fine  outfit  free.  Apply  quick 
to  PROTECTIVE  NURSERIES,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


PATENTS 


FRANKLIN  H.  HOUGH,  Washington 
D.  C.  No  attorney’s  fee  until  patent  i* 
obtained.  Write  for  Inventor ’*  Guide. 


YOUR  NAME  on- 


5  2  FIRST  PREMIUMS 
LARGE  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  FREE 

prairie  state  Incubator  co. 

HOMER  CITY,  PA. 
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THE  HOME  OF  THE 


BEANS  AND  PEAS 

Marrow,  choice,  1891 . 2  25  @ - 

Mediums,  choice,  1891 . 1  8a  @ - 

Pea,  choice,  1891 . 190  @ - 

White  Kidney,  choice,  1891 . 2  50  @ - 

Red  Kidney,  choice,  1891  . 2  50  @-  - 

Yellow  Eye,  choice,  1891 . 1  90  @ — -L 

Black  Turtle  Soup,  choice,  1891 . 2  80  @2  90 

Dima  beans,  California  (60)  lbs.) . 1  90  @2  00 

Foreign  medium,  1891 . 1  70  @1  75 

Green  peas,  1891,  bbls.,  per  bush . . @1  85 

Green  peas,  1891,  bags,  per  bush . . @1  30 

Green  peas,  Scotch,  1891.  bushel . 1  25  @ - 

BUTTER. 

STATE  AND  PENN. 

Creamery  fall  made  tubs  best . 20  @25 

Seconds  to  firsts . 20  @23 

Penn,  extra . 30  @31^ 

Half  firkin  tubs— 

Fresh  extras . 25  @26 

Firsts . 21  @23 

Seconds . 19  @20 

Welsh  tubs— 

Fresh  extras . 25  @ — 

Firsts . 21  @23 

Seconds . 19  @20 

Dairy  tubs  thirds . 17  @18 

Entire  dairies — 

Extras . 24  @25 

Firsts . 21  @23 

Seconds . 18  @20 

Firkins  extras . 23  @24 

First . 21  @22H> 

Seconds .  20  @21 

WESTERN8. 

Creamery — 

Elgin  extras . 30*^@31J-6 

Other  Western  extras .  " 

Firsts  . 

Seconds  . 

Thirds . 

June  extra . 

Firsts  . 

Seconds  . 

Imitation  creamery— 

Firsts . 

Seconds  . 

Thirds . 

Dairy  firsts . 

Seconds  . 

Thirds . 

F'actory  fresh  Iowa,  etc.,  extra . 

Ind.,  etc.,  firsts . 

Seconds  . 

Fourths  to  thirds . 

Rolls  fresh  extra . 

Seconds  to  firsts . 

CHEESE. 

State  factory,  full  cream— 

Fancy  . 

Choice . 

Good  to  prime . 

Fair  to  good . 

Common . 

Skims  small  fine . 

Skims  large  choice . 

Light  skims  fair  to  good . 

Light  skims  poor . 

Skims . . . 

Pennsylvania  skims . 

EGGS. 

N.  Y.  State  and  Penn,  new  laid  per  doz . . . 

Western  fresh  gathered  choice . 

Western  fresh  gathered,  fair  to  prime - 

Southern  fresh  gathered . 

Canada  held  fresh  prime . 

Western  ice-house  fall  packed . 

Western  ice-house  early  packed . 

Limed  eggs  Canada  choice . 

Limed  eggs  Western  choice . 

FRUITS— GREEN. 

Apples,  Spitz,  per  bbl . 

King,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 

Ben  Davis . 

Baldwin,  State,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 

Baldwin,  Up-R.,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 

Baldwin,  poor,  per  bbl . 

r-)  Greening,  State,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 

Greening,  Up-R.,  per  d.  h.  bbi . 

Greening,  poor,  per  bbl . 

Cranberries,  fancy  black,  per  bbl . 

Cape  Cod,  fair  to  good,  per  bbl . 

Cape  Cod,  soft,  per  bbl . 

Cape  Cod,  dark,  per  crate . 

Cape  Cod,  light,  per  crate . 

Jersey,  per  crate . 

Grapes,  Western  N.  Y.,  Catawba,  5  lb  bsk 
Grapes,  Western  N.  Y.  Concord,  5  lb  bsk.. 

Oranges,  Fla.  bright,  straight  lines . 

Bright,  176@200,  per  box . 

'  Bright,  226@250,  per  box . 

Bright,  126@150,  per  box . 

r~i  Russet,  prime,  per  box . 

Inferior,  per  box . 

Tangerines,  F'la.,  per  box . 

Mandarins,  F'la.,  per  box . 

FRUITS— DOMESTIC  DRIED. 

Apples,  evaporated,  1891,  fancy . 

Evaporated,  1891,  choice . 

Evaporated,  1891,  prime . 

Evaporated,  1891,  common  to  fair . 

Southern  sliced,  1891,  fancy . .  . 

Southern  sliced,  1891,  prime .  3V£@  4 % 

Southern  sliced,  1891,  common  to  fair .  3  ®  VA 

Ohio  and  Michigan,  quarters,  1891 . 4  @  5jl 

State  and  coarse  cut,  1891 .  4  @5 

Southern  coarse  cut,  1891 . %\4®  -V 

□  chopped,  1891 .  2‘4®  214 

Cores  and  skins,  1891 .  1J4@  - 

Peaches,  Del.,  peeled  fancy . . 15  @20o 

N.  C.  peeled,  fancy .  9J4@1G 

N.  C.  peeled,  choice .  9  @  - 

Southern  peeled,  common  to  prime .  7  @8  \4 

Raspberries,  1891,  evaporated . 15  @16  o 

1891,  sun-dried . 14  @15 

Blackberries,  1891,  per  lb .  3  @4 

Huckleberries,  1891,  per  lb .  9  @10a 

Cherries,  1891 . 8  @10 

Apricots,  Cal.,  1891,  per  lb .  7@  10 

F'URS  AND  SKINS. 

N’n,  W’n  South'n  and 
No.  1  quality.  and  Flast'n  Southwest’n 

Black  Bear . $20  00@30  00  $8  00@18  00 

Cubs  and  yearlings .  5  00@15  00  _)  .4  00@10  00 

Otter .  6  00@10  00  CZ1  5  00®  7  00 

Beaver,  No.  1 .  7  00®  8  00  :>6  00®  7  00 

Red  Fox .  1  50@  1  70  90@  1  40 

Gray  F'ox .  25@  1  00  t50@  75 

Lynx .  2  50®  3  50  f,  —  @ - 

Wild  Cat .  35®  70  ‘  f— @  — 

Marten,  dark .  2  00@  4  00  - @ - 

Marten,  pale .  90®  1  25 - @ - 

Skunk,  black .  1  15®  1  25  90®  1  00 

Skunk,  half-striped .  70@  80  50®  60 

Skunk,  striped .  30®  45  20@  30 

Skunk,  white .  10®  20  10@  15 

Raccoon .  60@  80  |35@  60 

Opossum .  15@  35  10®  25 

Mink .  75®  2  50  40®  80 

Muskrat,  winter .  15@  18  J-  (414®  16 

GAME. 

Quail,  prime,  per  doz . $2  25@2  50 

Quail,  fair  to  good . @  — 

Wild  ducks,  H.  de  G.  Canvas,  per  pair .  3  00@3  50 

1  'Western  Canvas,  per  pair .  2  00@3  00 

H.  de  G.  Red  head,  per  pair .  1  50@2  50 

Western  Red  head,  per  pair .  1  00@2  IK) 

Mallard,  per  pair .  60®  80 

Teal,  blue  wing,  per  pair .  50®  60 

Teal,  green  wing .  30®  40 

‘  Common,  per  pair .  25®  30 

Rabbits,  per  pair .  20®  25 

Jack  Rabbits,  per  pair .  70®  75 

Hares,  Western,  per  pair .  20®  25 

Tame  Squabs,  white,  per  doz .  5  15@3  50 

Tame  Squabs,  dark  and  poor,  per  doz .  2  00@2  25  _ 

Live  Pigeons,  per  pair .  35®  45  Of  Springfield,  Ill.— Adv, 


The  Improved  Monarch  Incubator. 

3,000  chicks  from  one  machine  in  less  than  four 
months.  PRICES  REDUCED,  making  it  the 
cheapest,  as  well  as  the  best  machine  on  the  market. 
Thousands  In  successful  operation  in  this  country, 
Canada,  and  in  Europe.  They  are  giving  universal 
satisfaction  everywhere.  First  premiums  at  27  con¬ 
secutive  shows.  More  than  10G  in  use  within  a  radius 
of  30  miles  of  our  factory,  some  of  the  farmers  using 
from  two  to  eight  machines.  Send  for  Circular. 

JAS.  RANKIN,  So.  Easton,  Mass. 


r.:  ■  y  -  tSTROL 

aJfr-  Iiiit  ire. 


SPECIAL  PRICES  on  rams  for  the  next  thirty  days 
to  make  room  for  a 

NEW  IMPORTATION. 

A  very  fine  stock  still  unbroken. to  select  from. 

Send  for 

75-PAGE  CATALOGUE, 

also  for  prices.  Ask  for  prices  on  ewes. 

F.  M.  COLLIN,  Benton  Center,  N.  Y.,  is  our  Eastern 
representative. 

J.  S.  &  W.  C.  CROSBY, 

GREENVILLE,  MICH. 


13)4@14 

•  13^@14 

•  11*4@12 
,11^@12 

.  8  @  8^ 
■  12^@13U 
.75  @1  00 
.1  50@2  00 


for  LIVE  STOCK  in  STABLES.  Send  for  circu¬ 
lars  for  the  only  practical  and  economical  one  in  the 

C.  E.  BUCKLEY  &  CO.,  Dover  Plains,  N.  Y. 


COT8WOLD,  OXFORD  DOWN, 

SHROPSHIRE  and  MERINO  SHEEP  and 
LAMBS  of  the  ry  best  blood  obtainable.  An  extra 
good  lot  of  Lambs  of  all  breeds ;  also  a  few  good 
Yearlings,  some  of  which  are  prize  winners.  Write 
at  once  for  prices  and  full  particulars. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  Philadelphia, 


FOR  SALE. 

HOLSTEINS,  HORSES  AND  SHEEP. 

I  am  prepared  to  offer  some  very  choice  Ifolsteln- 
F’rieslan  cows  and  heifers  at  very  low  prices;  special 
bargains  in  cows  over  5  years  old,  large  milkers,  fine 
individuals,  nicely  bred,  and  regular  breeders.  All 
stock  registered.  I  also  have  for  sale  several  stand¬ 
ard  bred  mares  and  fillies;  one  pair  nice  bay  geldings, 
weight  about  2,200  lbs.;  choice  fiock  of  Shropshlres. 
both  grade  and  thoroughbred.  Here  are  some  great 
bargains.  Come  and  see  this  stock  or  address 

II.  W.  KEYES,  No.  Haverhill,  N.  H. 


Catalogue  for  1892  Just  Issued. 

ISAAC  V.  BAKER,  Jit..  Comstock's,  N.  Y 


tT>ERK8HIRE,  Chester  White, 
J3  Jersey  Hod  and  Poland  Clime 
PIGS.  Jeraey,  Guernsey  and 
Holstein  Cattle.  Thoroughbred 
Sheep.  Fancy  Poultry.  Hunting 
and  Houso  Dogs.  Catalogue, 
n v Hie.  Cheater  Co.,  Pennn. 


’Registered. 


11‘4®12  3 

ll£@- 
.10  M@u 
10  ®1014 
.  9  @  9% 
.  9!4@10 
.  9  @  9 14 
■  ~H®  8*4 
.  f>!4®  7 
.  3^@  4!4 
.  2 \4®  3 


ENGLISH  MASTIFF  DOGS 


CHOICE  PUPPIES  from  thoroughbred  dogs  for 
sale.  A  dog  for  the  family  and  the  home.  Pedigrees 
date  back  to  1800.  Bred  by  Life  Member  of  American 
Mastiff  Club.  Souvenir  Catalogue. 

JACOB  M.  HARNER.  West  Liberty,  Ohio. 


•  25*d>@  — 
.25  ®— 
.23  @24 14 
.24  @24  \4 
.17  @— 
.20  @210 
.15'  @18  i 
.—  @17 

.16  @16tij 


Sired  by  the  great  bull  Bunker  9025,  and 
out  of  a  tested  cow.  First  check  for  $50 
takes  him.  Express  prepaid.  , 


THE  EMPIRE  DAIRY  FEED  CO 


I  EASE,  COMFORT  AND  THRIFT  ' 

The  Best  Cattle  Fastening ! 

Smith's  Self-Adjusting  Swing’  Stanchion  ! 

B3P*The  only  Practical  Swing  Stanchion  invented. 
Thousands  in  use.  Illustrated  circular  free.  ~ 

K.  G.  Parsons  &,  4  o.,  Addison,  Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale— 75  Poland  Chinas! 


April,  May  and  July  Pigs  of  1891.  Pairs  and  trios 
not  akin.  F’our  stock  boars  from  one  to  four  years 
old,  all  eligible  to  record  in  O.  P.  C.  R.  F'or  particu¬ 
lars  and  prices  address  E.  S.  GILLETT,  Ravenna,  O. 


iThe  Perfection 
U  Horse  Tail  Tie 


HI,  tor  Cat- 
this  PaPer* 


Dundee, 

Mention 


e  Beats  Cleaning  a  Muddy  Tail 

Nil/  All  Polished  Metal. 
Sample,  25c.  DES  MOINES  NOVELTY  CO., 
137  W.  4th  St.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 


Bran,  40  lb . per  cwt.  $0  85  @0  90 

601b .  85  @  90 

Middlings,  80  lb .  85  @100 

100  lb .  85  @1  00 

Sharps .  1  10  @1  15 

Hominy  Chop .  90  @-  — 

Oil  meal .  1  42  @i  45 

Cotton-seed  meal .  1  18  @1  20 

MILK. 

The  total  daily  supply  for  the  week  has  been  17,166 
cans  of  milk,  162  cans  of  condensed  milk  and  309  cans 
of  cream.  The  average  price  paid  for  surplus  milk 
has  been  $1.55  per  can.  The  exchange  price  to  pro¬ 
ducers  is  3  cents  net. 


|CAI,KriDAR.WW  PICTURES,  MOTTOK8.CONITN  DItUMS,  i 
Li.ntiflo.ticn  L’.rd  „„.l  LOVELY  0A8K  HAMI’LK  CAKM, 
lPr«..,.UV...TUTTLEOAKD  00., NORTH  UAVEN.OONN1 


Of  DAIRY  SHORT-HORNS.  Never  beaten  in  public 
tests.  S.  SPENCER  &  SON,  Klantone,  N.  Y. 


CLAREMONT  Land  Association,  gucrrVeS°,v'». 

Offers  600  choice  farms;  3,000  handsome  town 
lots  on  James  River,  with  terms  to  suit  purchasers 
Free  circular. 


I^QAAA  Win  buy  a  VIRGINIA  RIVER 
tSilUUU  'ARM.  450  Acres  Rich  Land. 

Good  House  and  Orchard.  F'or 
particulars,  I).  II.  LYNCH,  Richmond,  Virginia 


A  FAMILY  SECRET  EXPOSED. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker  : 

l  have  just  found  out  how  Mrs.  A.  keeps  her  family 
in  such  pretty  and  new-looking  clothes,  and  I  am  go¬ 
ing  to  give  your  readers  the  benefit  of  my  knowledge. 

Some  of  her  envious  neighbors  called  her  extrava¬ 
gant,  when  instead  only  a  few  cents’ worth  of  Dia¬ 
mond  Dyes,  which  are  quite  easy  to  use,  have  made 
the  children  look  as  If  twice  that  number  of  dollars 
had  been  spent  on  their  clothes,  while  her  own 
dresses  and  Mr.  A.'s  suits,  although  they  always  look 
brand-new,  are  often  dyed  with  these  dyes.  Since  I 
learned  this,  1  have  used  Diamond  Dyes  several 
times  and  always  with  success.  They  are  the  only 
dyes  I  have  ever  found  that  do  not  crock  or  fade. 

Yours  truly,  Mrs.  k.  s.,  Moline,  Ill.— Adv. 


Animal  Ailments. 

For  over  50  years  Gombault’s  Caustic  Balsam  has  been  a  standard 
application  for  all  ailments  of  animals,  without  a  successful  rival. 
No  owner  of  live  stock  can  afford  to  be  without  this  reliable  remedy, 
as  it  is  alike  invaluable  to  the  Farmer,  Horseman,  and  Veterinarian. 
Price  $1.50.  Sold  by  druggists. 

THE  L AWREN CE-WILLI AMS  CO.,  Sole  Importers,  Cleveland,  O. 


CLEVELAND  BAYS 


Oar  1891  importation  gives  ns  a  large  stable  of  the  best  Coach  Horses,  we  can  either 
import  or  raise  These  are  the  best  general  purpose  horses,  and  average  best  profits. 
We  guarantee  every  horse  sound,  reliable  breeders.  See  our  list  of  winnings  at  the 
great  Shows.  We  have  the  best. 

Send  for  Catalogue  and  particular*. 

CLEVELAND  BAY  HORSE  COMPANY,  PAW  PAW,  MICH. 


ELLIOT’S  PARCHMENT  BUTTER  PAPER.  H£kU  CD  ETC 

To  dairymen  or  others  who  will  use  It,  we  will  send  half  a  ream,  8x11.  free,  if  they  will  1  I  1L  mmm  mm 
forward  30  cents  to  pay  postage.  Why  not  try  the  Best  Butter  Wrapper  7 

A.  G.  ELLIOT  dc  CO.,  Paper  Manufacturer*.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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makes  it  profitable  above  all  others  as  a  variety  for  the 
market  gardener — earliness.  I  can  put  almost  the 
whole  crop  upon  the  market  before  I  get  any  appre¬ 
ciable  part  of  the  crop  of  our  standard  sorts,  and,  con¬ 
sequently,  I  can  sell  them,  inferior  as  they  are  in  some 
respects,  at  double  and  treble  the  price  I  could  get  for 
the  best  Matchless  or  Ignotums.  The  two  last  are  my 
favorites  among  the  later  standard  sorts,  especially 
for  the  kitchen  garden  ;  but  we  have  a  vast  number  of 
others — Stone,  McCulluin’s  Hybrid,  Apple  and  many 
of  Livingston’s,  which  are  also  good  and  entirely  re¬ 
liable,  and  cannot  fail  to  give  satisfaction.  I  cannot 
see  how  anything  could  be  gained  by  breeding  out  the 
seeds  entirely,  and  cultivating  a  variety  by  cuttings. 

I  believe  what  we  want  is  a  large  number  of  small 
seed  cavities — a  good  admixture  of  pulp  and  juice. 
Seeds  are  no  objection  to  me,  and  to  breed  out  the 
seeds  would  certainly  result  in  giving  us  core,  which 
we  do  not  want.  A  fine,  solid  Lorillard,  from  the 
greenhouse  in  winter,  for  instance,  has  just  the  right 
proportion  of  pulp  and  juice— of  flesh  and  seed  cavity 
— to  make  it  very  desirable  and  luscious,  x.  GREINER. 

1.  All  in  all,  for  heavy  as  well  as  light  soils  in  Michi¬ 
gan,  Livingston’s  Favorite  is  at  the  head  of  our  mar¬ 
ket  varieties  of  tomatoes.  2.  If  by  breeding  out  the 
seeds  is  meant  the  production  of  a  variety  with  no  seeds 
by  selection,  and  then  its  perpetuation  by  cuttings, 

I  say  most  emphatically,  no.  If  it  is  meant  that  when 
we  get  a  well  marked  type  we  should  maintain  it  by 
cuttings,  I  say,  yes ;  for  as  yet  we  have  no  race  of 
tomatoes  sufficiently  stable  to  stand  the  racket 
years  of  propagation  by  seed  without  losing 
character  even  under  careful  selection. 

CHA8.  W.  GARFIELD. 

Tomato  Experience  of  R.  N.-Y. 
Contributors. 

Best  Tomato;  Why  Best  ?  The  Coming 
Tomato. 

1.  What  tomato  does  best  with  you? 

2.  For  what  superior  qualities  do  you  value  it? 

8.  In  what  direction  do  you  want  the  tomato  changed? 

We  cannot  exercise  a  wide  choice  so  far 
north  as  Orleans  County,  Vermont,  for  even 
with  the  earliest  varieties  we  cannot  in  an 
average  season  mature  one-half  the  crop. 

Pringle’s  Conqueror  has  given  as  good  results 
as  any  except  smaller  varieties,  which  are 
not  very  salable.  I  can  suggest  no  improve¬ 
ment  on  the  Conqueror  for  this  locality,  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  direction  of  something  proof 
against  rot.  x.  h.  hoskins. 

.  1.  The  Ignotum  is  the  best  tomato  we 
have  ever  raised  here  in  Summit  County,  Ohio. 

Its  flavor  is  very  superior,  and  it  is  about  per¬ 
fect  in  all  other  respects.  All  varieties  thrive 
here.  I  have  had  no  failure  with  any.  I 
wouldn’t  breed  out  seed,  for  the  few  seeds 
contained  in  our  best  sorts  are  no  great  draw  - 
back,  and  furnish  a  simple  and  convenient 
method  of  raising  plants,  that  is  well  suited  to  the 
wants  of  the  people.  m.  Crawford. 

1.  As  an  extra  early  variety  we  have  found  nothing 
equal  to  Vaughan’s  Earliest.  We  have  now  grown  it 
for  three  years  at  the  Michigan  Agricultural  College, 
and  it  has  been  the  first  of  all  to  ripen.  It  is  very 
productive,  of  medium  size  and  fairly  regular.  Fol¬ 
lowing  in  about  a  week  are  the  Early  Ruby  and 
Atlantic,  which  are  somewhat  larger,  but  less  produc¬ 
tive.  For  the  main  crop  Ignotum  is  still  our  favorite. 
Uniformly  large  in  size,  regular  in  form,  quite  produc¬ 
tive,  solid  and  of  good  quality,  it  is  the  best  variety 
we  know  of.  either  for  home  use  or  market. 

Of  the  new  sorts  we  are  much  pleased  with  Long 
Keeper  (originated  at  the  R.  N.-Y.  Experiment 
Grounds)  and  Potomac  of  the  purple  sorts,  and  Cum¬ 
berland  Red  and  Mitchell  of  the  red  kinds.  They  are 
all  very  productive,  uniform  in  size  and  very  regular 
in  form.  Among  the  other  valuable  kinds  are  Optimus, 
Matchless,  Red  Cross,  Morning  Star,  Volunteer,  Stone 
and  Bay  State.  Of  the  large,  coarse  kinds,  Henderson’s 
Ponderosa  (No.  400)  is  certainly  an  improvement  on 
the  Mikado  and  Turner  in  size,  regularity  of  form  and 
productiveness,  and  where  tomatoes  averaging  a  pound 
each  are  desired  this  variety  should  be  selected.  Table 
Queen  seems  to  be  a  pink  Trophy.  While  it  is  probably 
desirable  to  decrease  the  number  of  seeds  in  our  toma¬ 
toes,  I  think  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  breed  them  out 
entirely,  as  the  seeds  add  very  much  to  the  attractive¬ 
ness,  both  when  the  fruit  is  cooked  and  when  served 
sliced.  [prof.]  l.  r.  taft. 

1.  Ignotum  by  all  means.  For  a  second  choice  I 
prefer  Volunteer  for  Long  Island.  2.  1  like  Ignotum 
because  it  is  a  very  mild  sub-acid,  without  a  strong 
tomato  flavor.  It  is  also  very  solid  ;  not  hard  at  the 
stem.  The  fleshy  part  too  is  well  distributed  throughout 
the  fruit  and  it  has  few  seeds.  When  cooked  it  shows 
less  water  than  any  other  I  have  seen.  It  is  among 


the  earliest  of  all,  and  is  the  earliest  large  sort.  In 
size  it  is  large  enough  for  family  or  market.  It  is  a 
long  keeper,  being  in  this  respect  exceeded  by  none. 
Moreover,  it  is  a  large  bearer,  carrying  its  fruit  a  long 
time  if  on  good  soil.  3.  Entire  freedom  from  any 
tendency  to  be  yellow  and  crack  at  the  stem,  which  is 
a  very  great  fault  with  some  and  from  which  none  I 
think  is  entirely  exempt ;  freedom  from  black  rot  at 
the  blossom  end  and  greater  earliness  in  ripening. 
With  these  improvements  and  a  weeding  out  of  all  but 
half  a  dozen  varieties,  we  would  be  well  supplied. 
The  tomato  is  a  grand  fruit  anyway.  n.  hallock. 

Tomato  Experiments  at  the  New 
Jersey  Experiment  Station. 

Tomato  experiments  (previously  alluded  to)  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  N.  J.  Experiment  Station  in  1889  and 
again  in  1891,  under  the  direction  of  the  station  chemist, 
E.  B.  Voorhees,  are  no  less  valuable  than  interesting. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  consumption  of  toma¬ 
toes  has  increased  four-fold  in  the  last  10  years. 
The  soil  and  climate  of  New  .Jersey  are  well  adapted 
to  the  growth  of  this  crop,  and  it  now  forms  an  import¬ 
ant  farming  industry  of  the  State.  There  are  in  New 
Jersey  73  tomato  canneries,  located  chiefly  in  the 
counties  south  of  Middlesex.  Statistics  secured  by  the 
New  Jersey  Station  from  both  canners  and  farmers 
show  that  at  least  15,000  acres  are  devoted  to  the  rais¬ 
ing  of  tomatoes  for  these  canneries  ;  that  the  average 
yield  per  acre  is  from  8  to  10  tons,  with  a  minimum 


Fig.  53.  See  page  50. 

selling  price  of  $6.50  per  ton  delivered  at  the  canneries. 

Statistics  secured  in  regard  to  the  raising  of  toma¬ 
toes  for  the  general  market,  while  less  complete,  in¬ 
dicate  that  the  acreage  is  at  least  2,000,  with  an  aver¬ 
age  yield  of  six  tons  per  acre,  and  an  average  selling 
price  of  25  cents  per  basket  of  30  pounds.  Calculations 
based  on  these  statistics  show  that  the  annual  value  of 
the  crop  to  the  farmers  of  New  Jersey  is  over  $1,000,- 
000.  As  compared  in  point  of  money  value  with  the 
staple  crops  grown  in  the  State,  tomatoes  rank  below 
hay,  Indian  corn  and  potatoes,  with  wheat,  and  aJwve 
oats,  rye  and  buckwheat. 

The  crop  is,  on  the  whole,  profitable,  though  in  re¬ 
cent  years  the  market-gardeners  have  had  to  contend 
with  increased  early  shipments  from  the  Southern 
States  ;  and  the  general  farmers  with  bad  seasons  and 
low  prices. 

Practical  experience  in  regard  to  the  growth  of  the 
crop  has  led  to  the  belief  that  while  both  barnyard 
manure  and  commercial  fertilizers  increase  the  yield, 
it  is  at  the  expense  of  maturity,  especially  in  the  case 
of  fertilizers ;  and  that  the  best  effect  of  barnyard 
manure  is  shown  when  it  has  been  applied  in  the  fall 
previous  to  the  year  of  growth. 

In  view  of  the  magnitude  of  the  industry  and  the 
importance,  from  both  a  scientific  and  a  practical 
standpoint,  of  the  question  of  fertilization,  the  New 
Jersey  Station  has  carried  out  field  experiments  for 
the  purpose  of  studying  the  effect  of  different  methods 
of  fertilization  with  nitrate  of  soda  upon  early  maturity 
and  yield. 

The  chief  conclusions  reached  from  a  study  of  the 
results  secured,  are  : 

1.  That  nitrate  of  soda,  while  increasing  the  yield, 
does  not  do  so  at  the  expense  of  maturity — 

a.  When  a  small  quantity  was  used. 

b.  When  a  large  quantity  was  used  in  two  appli¬ 
cations. 


2.  That  nitrate  of  soda  did  increase  the  yield  at  the 
expense  of  maturity — 

a.  When  used  in  large  quantities  in  one  applica¬ 
tion. 

3.  That  nitrate  nitrogen  was  the  ruling  element  in 
the  growth  of  tomatoes,  and  that  its  best  effect  was 
dependent — 

a.  On  the  method  of  application. 

b.  On  the  presence  or  absence  in  the  soil  of  a  full 
supply  of  the  mineral  elements,  phosphoric  acid 
and  potash. 

Tomato  growers  in  New  Jersey  are  divided  into  two 
distinct  classes  : 

1.  Those  who  grow  for  the  general  market. 

2.  Those  _who  grow  for  the  canneries. 

Both  classes  are  benefited  by  large  yields  ;  but  both 
arc  not  equally  benefited  by  early  maturity.  A  gain 
of  one  week  in  ripening  in  one  case  often  means  the 
difference  between  a  market  price  of  $1.25  per  basket 
and  one  of  25  cents,  which  may  change  the  financial 
result  of  the  crop  from  an  average  paying  to  a  highly 
profitable  one  ;  while  in  the  other,  the  gain  of  a  week 
in  earliness  does  not  affect  the  financial  result,  pro¬ 
vided  it  is  early  enough  to  escape  killing  frosts.  The 
selling  price  for  the  tomatoes  sold  from  the  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Station  plots  ranged  from  $2  to  15  cents  per  basket. 
In  the  average  season  those  which  sell  for  50  cents  or 
more  per  basket  must  be  marketed  previous  to  August  1 . . 

When  nitrate  of  soda  was  used  alone,  the  smaller 
quantity  (160  pounds  per  acre)  produced  a  net  gain  of 
$10.13  over  the  larger  (320  pounds  per  acre). 

When  used  alone  in  two  applications,  the 
gain  is  increased  to  $14.48. 

When  nitrate  of  soda  is  used  in  connection 
with  mineral  elements,  the  larger  quantity 
produced  a  net  gain  of  $20.77  over  the  smaller. 

•  When  used  in  two  applications,  that  gain  is 
increased  to  $48. 

When  nitrate  of  soda  is  added  in  two  appli¬ 
cations  in  connection  with  phosphoric  acid  and 
potash,  the  net  value  of  the  crop  is  increased 
by  $42.44  over  the  increase  secured  from 
nitrate  of  soda  used  alone  and  applied  in  the 
same  manner.  These  conclusions  show  that 
financial  profits  from  the  use  of  nitrate  of  soda 
are  also  governed  by  the  method  of  application 
and  by  the  presence  or  absence  in  the  soil  of  a 
sufficient  excess  of  mineral  elements. 

From  statistics  secured  by  the  New  Jersey 
Station  from  leading  growers  and  canners 
throughout  the  State,  it  is  learned  that  the 
minimum  price  paid  per  ton  is  $6.50,  and  the 
average  yield  per  acre  in  a  good  season  is  10 
tons. 

It  is  shown  by  the  New  Jersey  experiments 
that  yield  was  increased  from  35  to  60  per  cent 
on  the  different  plots  by  the  use  of  nitrate  of 
soda.  Comparing  the  net  value  of  crops  secured 
from  this  use  of  nitrate  of  soda  with  the  value 
of  an  average  yield  of  10  tons  at  $6.50  per 
ton,  we  find  a  large  profit  from  its  use  in  every 
case,  ranging  from  $17  per  acre,  where  nitrate  of  soda 
was  used  alone  in  large  quantities  in  one  application, 
to  $39,  where  nitrate  of  soda  was  used  in  small  quanti¬ 
ties  in  two  applications  in  connection  with  phosphoric 
acid  and  potash.  These  figures  are  significant  when 
applied  to  field  crops,  and  lead  to  the  practical 
question  : 

How  far  can  the  results  of  this  experiment  on  tomatoes  be 
applied  in  determining  lines  of  practice  on  other  farms? 

It  is  admitted  that  this  is  but  a  single  experiment, 
carried  out  on  but  one  farm,  and  that  conclusions 
reached  may  be  modified  in  certain  particulars  by  fur¬ 
ther  investigation;  but  it  is  believed  that,  since  the 
conclusions  reached  so  closely  verify  the  results  reached 
by  other  experimenters  from  a  large  number  of  field 
experiments  with  nitrate  of  soda  on  plants  of  the  same 
family,  they  may  be  applied  in  a  general  way  to  all 
soils,  with  a  reasonable  expectation  of  getting  results 
which  correspond  in  proportion  to  those  secured  from 
this  experiment. 

The  experiments  show  that  the  soil  without  manur¬ 
ing  contained  sufficient  nitrogen  for  the  normal  pro¬ 
duction  of  10  tons  of  tomatoes  and  enough  phosphoric 
acid  and  potash  for  14  tons.  These  elements  have  been 
supplied  in  previous  years  almost  entirely  in  the  shape 
of  barnyard  manure;  but  the  large  quantity  of  nitrogen 
applied  in  the  manure  last  year  was  not  sufficiently 
available  to  increase  the  yield  possible  from  the  amount  of 
phosphoric  acid  and  potash  present  in  the  soil. 

Individual  farmers  should  know  the  present  capacity 
of  their  soil  for  crops,  and  also  whether  it  has  been 
manured  heavily  with  all  the  elements,  or  with  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  and  potash,  or  with  either  alone.  This 
knowledge  must  guide  in  the  application  of  the  results 
of  such  experiments,  keeping  in  mind  the  important 
fact  that  tomatoes  are  a  quick-growing  crop,  and  that 
in  order  to  get  a  maximum  yield,  comparatively  large 
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quantities  of  nitrogen  in  an  immediately  available  form, 
must  exist  in  the  soil,  or  must  be  supplied. 

The  following  points,  at  least,  should  be  observed 
in  practice: 

1.  That  nitrate  of  soda  is  not  a  specific  against  drought 
or  flood,  poor  plants,  imperfect  setting  and  lack  of 
proper  cultivation. 

2.  That  whatever  the  previous  treatment  of  the  soil, 
or  the  yield,  phosphoric  acid  and  potash  should  be 
added  in  sufficient  quantities. 

3.  That  nitrate  of  soda  should  be  used  in  small  quan¬ 
tities  at  a  time,  and  that  the  total  quantity  should  be 
determined  by  conditions  of  the  soil  and  season. 

-  The  average  composition  of  the-  tomatoes  from  the 
New  Jersey  Station  plots  on  which  nitrate  was  used 
alone  and  those  on  which  it  was  used  with  phosphoric 
acid  and  potash,  is  as  follows : 


Carbohy- 

Averageon  Water.  Fat.  Fiber.  I’roteln.  Ash.  drates. 

Nitrate  plots .  94.10  .379  .527  .842  .  437  3.709 


Mineral  and  nitrate  plots  93. 33  .  433  .  554  .  772  .  524  3.792 

The  carbohydrates  and  moisture  are  practically 
identical  in  both  cases,  while  decided  differences  are 
noticed  in  protein,  fat  and  ash.  The  protein  is  10  per 
cent  lower,  the  fat  14  per  cent  higher  and  the  ash  20 
per  cent  higher  when  the  nitrate  was  used  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  phosphoric  acid  and  potash,  and  in  both  cases 
there  is  an  increased  percentage  in  all  classes  of  food 
compounds  over  those  found  in  the  sample  taken  from 
the  unfertilized  plot,  and  equal  in  every  respect  to  those 
from  samples  on  the  manured  plot.  • 

This  result  is  just  the  reverse  of  the  quite  general  belief, 
based  largely  upon  prejudice,  that  garden  produce  grown 
by  the  use  of  artificial  fertilizers  'is  watery,  tasteless  and  less 
nutritious  than  that  grown  without  fertilizers  or  with  barn¬ 
yard  manure. 

The  tomatoes  were  a  magnificent  crop  in  every  re¬ 
spect,  large,  smooth  and  solid.  Upon  cutting  the  toma¬ 
toes  at  the  time  of  sampling,  a  very  decided  difference 
in  the  appearance  of  the  pulp  was  noticed.  Those  from 
the  nitrated  and  manured  plots  were  much  more  solid 
and  with  less  seeds  than  from  the  unmanured,  or  from 
the  plot  fertilized  with  phosphoric  acid  and  potash. 
What  appeared  a  decided  difference  to  the  eye  was 
confirmed  by  the  chemical  analysis,  though  in  a  much 
less  marked  degree.  It  has  been  noticed  by  practical 
farmers  that  on  farms  where  tomatoes  have  been  grown 
for  a  number  of  years  as  a  field  crop,  the  succeeding 
crop — wheat,  for  instance— does  not  do  as  well  as  after 
a  crop  of  potatoe. 

Pounds  removed  from  the  soli,  of 


Kind  of  crop. 

Amount 
of  crop. 

Nitrogen. 

Phosphoric 

Acid. 

Potash. 

Tomatoes . 

10  tons. 

25.0 

13.0 

51.0 

White  potatoes . 

150  bu. 

15.3 

7.2 

25.7 

Sweet  potatoes . 

150  bu. 

10.0 

3.2 

20.4 

Corn . 

50  bu. 

44.8 

10.5 

10.7 

Corn  stalk . 

2,400  lbs. 

24.0 

13.2 

24.0 

Corn  cob . 

700  lbs. 

2.1 

1.9 

3.5 

Total  . 

70.9 

31.0 

38.2 

Rye . 

20  bu. 

18.1 

9.0 

11.0 

Rye  straw .  . 

.  1,500  lbs. 

7.5 

3.8 

8.0 

Total . 

25.0 

12.8 

19.0 

Wheat . 

20  bu. 

24.0 

12.0 

fi.fi 

Wheat  straw . 

.  1,500  lbs. 

8.0 

1.0 

9.5 

Total . 

32.0 

13.0 

10.1 

Oats . 

50  bn. 

27.0 

11.0 

8.0 

Oat  straw . 

.  1,800  lbs. 

11.7 

4.0 

22.0 

Total . 

39.3 

15.fi 

30.0 

Timothy  hay . 

2  tons. 

45.0 

28.8 

81.0 

The  above  table  shows  the  position  of  the  tomato  as 
a  plant-food  gatherer,  as  compared  with  other  staple 
crops.  This  tabulation  may  aid  in  determining  its 
influence  in  a  rotation  on  soils  in  which  all  forms  of 
plant-food  are  not  present  in  excess.  It  is  assumed 
that  a  soil  capable  of  producing  10  tons  of  tomatoes 
will  secure  other  crops  as  indicated,  and  also  that  the 
vines  of  the  tomato  and  potato  are  not  removed. 

The  belief  and  experience  of  the  practical  farmer 
are,  to  a  certain  extent,  verified  by  chemical  analysis; 
for  a  study  of  the  table  shows  that  a  crop  of  tomatoes 
removes  twice  as  much  potash  and  over  50  per  cent 
more  nitrogen  than  either  a  crop  of  white  or  sweet 
potatoes  ;  nearly  twice  as  much  phosphoric  acid  as 
white  potatoes,  and  more  than  four  times  as  much  as 
sweet  potatoes. 

With  the  exception  of  rye,  the  other  crops  tabulated 
remove  much  larger  quantities  of  nitrogen  :  wheat  and 
oats  less  phosphoric  acid,  and  Timothy  hay  over  50  per 
cent  more  potash  than  an  average  crop  of  tomatoes. 

To  a  farmer  who  keeps  a  close  account  of  the 
amounts  of  fertilizing  materials  used,  a  careful  study 
of  this  table,  coupled  with  a  definite  knowledge  of 
weights  of  crops  grown,  will  materially  aid  in  deter¬ 
mining  rational  methods  of  manuring . 

As  to  varieties,  not  to  repeat  The  It.  N.-Y.’s  reports 
of  previous  years  in  detail,  we  may  summarize  the 
value,  as  it  has  appeared  to  us,  of  the  leading  kinds 
before  the  public  : 

New  Jersey,  (Thorburn.) — lied,  medium  to  large, 
smooth,  solid.  One  of  the  best. 

Atlantic  Prize,  (Johnson  &  Stokes.) — Among  the 
earliest  and  as  among  the  earliest  one  of  the  best. 
Red,  medium  to  large,  firm.  Productive. 


Golden  Queen,  (Livingston.) — Best  of  the  yellows. 
Large,  quite  regular,  mild,  medium  as  to  earliness. 
Productive. 

Paragon,  (Livingston.) — The  same  as  Mayflower 
and  Perfection.  Much  the  same  as  New  Jersey.  Weight 
of  six  selected,  two  pounds  five  ounces.  Regular,  yel¬ 
lowish-red,  sometimes  inclined  to  double  up  like  the 
grub  of  a  Maybeetle.  Ripens  with  Acme.  Solid  flesh, 
few  seeds.  One  of  the  best. 

Optimus,  (D.  M.  Ferry  &  Co.)— Yellowish-red,  smooth, 
ripens  all  over  fully.  Firm,  no  cracks,  medium  size. 
Ripens  its  main  crop  early.  Resembles  Paragon.  One 
of  the  best. 

Rochester,-  Beauty,  Essex  Hybrid,  Climax,  Hovey 
and  Early  Market  are  much  the  same. 

Ciiemin  Market,  (J.  C.  Vaughan.) — Medium  sized, 
red,  shapely  and  uniformly  so.  Productive,  but  rather 
late. 

Beauty,  (Livingston.) — One  of  the  best  of  the  Acme 
class. 

Dwarf  Champion. — See  Notes  from  the  Rural 
Grounds,  Salzer’s  La  Crosse. 

Ignotum. — Yellowish  red,  productive,  medium  as  to 
season  of  ripening,  quite  regular,  solid,  round  or  ob¬ 
long-flattened.  Generally  prized  for  home  use  or 
market. 

Matchless  (W.  Atlee  Burpee  &  Co.) — It  is  rather 
late  at  the  Rural  Grounds,  but  otherwise  one  of  the 
best  varieties.  Oblate,  rather  deep  basin.  Uniformly 
medium  to  large  size,  smooth,  sometimes  fluted  about 
stem,  ripens  evenly,  red  in  color,  not  inclined  to  crack, 
solid.  A  good  shipper. 

Prelude. — Very  early,  irregular,  small  to  medium. 
Earliness  is  its  best  quality. 

Challenge  (Robert  Buist) — An  immense  bearer,  yel¬ 
lowish-red,  generally  smooth,  sometimes  ribbed.  Large 
average  size.  One  of  the  best. 

Belle  (Robert  Buist) — Yellowish-red,  firm,  large, 
shapely,  rarely  with  prominent  lobes  or  seams.  Does 
not  crack,  free  from  rot.  A  fine  tomato. 

Livingston’s  Potato-leaf  is  smoother  than  either 
the  so-called  Mikado  or  Turner’s  Hybrid  which,  The 
R.  N.-Y.  was  first  to  discover,  are  the  same. 

Shah  (Henderson) — The  first  yellow  tomato  with 
li  potato-leaf  ”  foliage.  Variable  in  size  and  form  and 
color.  Not  desirable. 

Stone. — This  is  described  as  having  originated  jyith 
A.  W.  Livingston.  It  originated  with  A.  M.  Nichol 
of  Granville,  Ohio.  See  Notes  from  the  Rural  Grounds. 

Peach  Trees  and  Their  Culture. 

Living  at  the  southern  portion  of  the  great  peach 
belt  of  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland  and  Delaware, 
I  can  give  some  experience  that  may  be  beneficial  to 
those  intending  to  set  out  an  orchard,  in  the  way  of 
planting,  trimming,  cultivating  and  fertilizing  the 
peach. 

First:  select  a  high,  well  drained  piece  of  ground  of 
the  yellow  clay  order,  20  or  22  feet  each  way.  In  set¬ 
ting  1,000  or  more,  divide  them  into  four  or  six  varieties, 
according  to  your  facilities  for  marketing,  etc.  We 
plant  trees  one  year  from  the  bud,  preferring  fall  for 
planting,  as  the  ground  gets  settled  around  the  roots  of 
trees  planted  then,  and  when  spring  opens  they  are 
ready  to  grow.  Trim  every  thing  off  to  four  or  five 
buds,  about  3  to  3  )4  feet  high.  You  can  plant  corn 
for  one  or  two  years  in  the  orchard.  After  that  you 
can  plant  peas  or  keep  the  ground  perfectly  clean.  In 
plowing  among  the  trees,  you  can  plow  two  furrows 
on  each  side  towards  the  trees  in  spring  and  then  com¬ 
mence  a  back  furrow  in  the  center  of  the  rows,  then 
harrow  in  the  opposite  direction  so  as  to  level  every¬ 
thing.  The  orchard  can  be  treated  in  this  way  two  or 
three  years;  then  one  should  reverse  the  system  and 
leave  the  ground  higher  about  the  trees.  An  experience 
of  10  years  while  living  with  my  father  and  three  years 
since  while  working  for  myself,  convinces  me  of  the 
need  of  White  Oak  ashes,  muriate  of  potash,  kainit,  or 
some  good  fertilizer  for  the  peach  tree.  Last  spring, 
I  applied  two  shovelfuls  of  White  Oak  ashes  to  each 
tree,  being  careful  to  distribute  them  evenly  around 
the  stem  not  closer  than  two  feet.  The  trees  were  one 
year  old.  Besides  this,  I  applied,  the  next  fall,  four 
shovelfuls  of  well  rotted  manure  to  each  tree,  keeping 
it  away  from  the  trunks,  thinking  it  very  essential  to 
get  a  good  growth  of  tree  as  soon  as  possible,  for  if 
neglected  the  first  four  years  it  will  be  very  hard  to 
secure  a  thrifty  and  paying  orchard.  My  orchard  is  in 
a  very  thrifty  condition;  the  growth  of  wood  was  from 
three  to  five  feet  last  season. 

The  borer  is  taken  out  in  June  or  at  any  time  when 
its  appearance  is  noticed  ;  the  glue  will  form  where  it 
has  been  working.  After  removing  the  pest  I  have 
thought  it  a  good  plan  to  apply  unleached  hard- wood 
ashes ;  then  mound  earth  about  the  trunk.  I  have 
been  very  fortunate  in  buying  peach  trees,  something 
very  essential  in  peach  growing.  Some  people  make 
a  big  mistake  in  ordering  many  varieties  and  only  a 


few  of  each.  My  experience  suggests  from  200  to  400 
of  one  variety,  as  the  canners  in  Baltimore  prefer  as 
large  a  supply  of  the  same  sort  as  possible,  and  will 
pay  more  for  them  received  in  that  way. 

Our  best  varieties  for  planting  are  Mountain  Rose, 
Crawford’s  Early,  Reeves’s  Favorite,  Red  Cheek  Melo- 
coton,  Oldmixon,  Cooper’s  Mammoth,  Magnum  Bonum, 
Globe,  Crawford's  Late,  Beer’s  Yellow,  Brandywine, 
Beer’s  Smock,  Garey’s  Hold-on,  Chair’s  Choice  and 
Mobray’s  Heath  Cling.  We  all  leave  too  much  wood 
in  the  center,  and  don't  trim  severely  enough  when  the 
trees  are  one  and  two  years  old.  ciias.  s.  .tackson. 

The  Green  Mountain  Grape. 

There  seems  to  be  considerable  discussion  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  origin,  etc.,  of  this  grape.  As  we  have  had 
the  vines  growing  on  our  grounds  since  1885,  and  are 
the  only  parties  who  have  the  right  to  propagate  it 
under  the  above  name,  we  feel  that  we  are  entitled  to 
a  hearing  on  the  subject.  Mr.  J.  M.  Paul,  of  North 
Adams,  Mass.,  an  amateur  in  grape  culture  (who  died 
in  February,  1889),  deserves  the  credit  of  having 
brought  it  before  the  public  more  than  any  one  else. 
He  found  it  growing  in  the  garden  of  Mr.  Clough,  and 
recognizing  its  great  merit,  purchased  the  vine  and 
commenced  propagating  it  on  a  small  scale.  From  the 
original  vine,  he  started  several  cuttings.  These  he 
reset  for  propagating  it  by  layers  and  for  fruit.  In  1885 
he  sent  us  samples  of  the  latter,  with  samples  of  the 
Hartford  Prolific  and  Concord  to  show  the  earliness  of 
the  Green  Mountain  in  comparison  with  the  two  latter. 
To  thus  raise  fruit  and  layer  plants  from  his  first 
stock,  he  must  have  started  its  propagation  as  early  as 
1880.  It  is  quite  doubtful  if  Mr.  Paul  had  not  discov¬ 
ered  this  grape  and  started  its  propagation,  if  it  would 
ever  have  been  known  to  the  world. 

In  the  fall  of  1885,  after  receiving  the  samples  of  the 
Green  Mountain  Grapes,  the  excellence  of  which  im¬ 
pressed  us  highly,  we  went  to  North  Adams  to  see  Mr. 
Paul  and  arrange  for  its  propagation.  Mr.  Paul  that 
fall  sent  us  80  vines  he  had  raised,  he  having  also  sold 
a  few  to  his  neighbors.  He  named  the  grape  Green 
Mountain.  Later  on  we  desired  to  change  the  name 
to  the  Canaan  Grape,  but  he  seriously  objected  to  this. 
We  discussed  the  question  with  other  horticulturists, 
and  they  advised  us  to  keep  the  name  Green  Mountain. 
We  did  so  and  in  July  1889,  made  application  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Patents  to  have  Green  Mountain  regis¬ 
tered  as  our  trade-mark  name.  This  trade-mark  name 
was  granted  us,  and  it  holds  good  for  30  years.  The 
suggestion  of  Dr.  Hoskins  and  of  others  in  a  late 
Rural,  that  its  name  be  changed  to  Clough,  is  prepos¬ 
terous.  As  soon  as  the  name  is  changed  and  it  is  sent 
out  under  any  other  name  than  the  one  which  now 
protects  it  and  is  a  guarantee  to  all  who  purchase  a 
vine  that  they  have  the  genuine  article,  there  will  be 
plenty  of  chances  for  irresponsible  parties  to  palm  off 
other  varieties  which  they  may  have  or  can  purchase 
for  less  money. 

The  Green  Mountain  Grape  has  come  to  stay.  Its 
name  will  not  be  changed,  'for  by  that  name  it 
has  been  advertised  and  sold  all  over  the  country  for 
the  past  five  years.  Our  trade-mark  seal  will  be  at¬ 
tached  to  each  vine  sent  out  by  us  as  a  guarantee  of  its 
genuineness.  To  send  it  out  under  any  other  name  is 
to  remove  the  guards  which  protect  the  grape  in  its 
great  merits,  as  well  as  the  public  from  imposition. 

STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS. 

About  New  Fruits. 

It  is  very  important  that  we  should  have  a  new  and 
more  reliable  way  of  promptly  determining  the  value 
of  a  new  fruit,  tree  or  vegetable.  At  present  we  can  do 
no  better  than  to  test  it  ourselves  first  for  several  years, 
then  send  it  out  to  be  tested  by  others.  Results  are 
then  doubtful ;  for  it  is,  unfortunately,  possible  to  find 
nurserymen  who  will  boom  a  new  thing  for  the  sim¬ 
ple  purpose  of  profit.  So  it  is  that  about  three-fourths 
of  our  ventures  in  novelties  fall  flat.  The  Jessie  Straw¬ 
berry  is  not  at  all  an  extreme  case  ;  but  it  was  over¬ 
praised  and  we  are  all  disappointed  and  out  of  pocket. 
Now  I  hear  of  the  Excelsior  Beach  as  a  very  hardy 
acquisition  capable  of  enduring  our  ordinary  Northern 
winters  without  loss  of  fruit  buds.  If  this  be  true,  it 
is  one  of  the  most  important  facts  of  recent  date 
in  the  history  of  fruit  culture.  It  is  what  should  be 
known  at  once  and  not  by  guess,  but  as  a  certainty. 
Can  we  have  a  National  Test  Garden?  Or  can  we 
have  an  examining  board  connected  with  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Department?  In  some  such  way  testimony  could 
be  taken  on  the  ground  and  the  truth  be  laid  before 
us  inside  of  a  single  year,  or,  at  most,  of  two.  The 
Rural  Experiment  Grounds  have  done  immense  good. 
Will  not  the  Editor  have  a  committee  sent  to  secure  the 
exact  facts  as  to  this  Excelsior  Peach,  and  some  others 
perhaps?  We  need  a  hardy,  first-rate  peach  for  the 
Northern  States.  I  had  40  very  fine  peach  trees  last 
year;  but  I  cannot  rely  on  any  variety  I  have  to  give 
me  a  crop  of  them  one  year  in  five.  e.  p.  p. 
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Catalogue. 


FARM  CARTS, 

Two  Wheel  and  Four  Wheel. 


HAY  RIGGINGS 
To  fit  our  Carts. 


To  our  friends  who  have  not  already  received  it.  we  are  ready  to  mail 
our  NEW  CATALOGUE  ot 


Of  all  the  birds  that  please  us  with  their 
lay.  the  hen  is  the  most  popular. — Drake'* 
Magazine. 

Mk.  Blaine  will  be  62  on  the  last  day 
of  this  month.  His  boom  thrives  like  60 
too. — Philadelphia  Ledger. 

“  Now,  my  little  man,  describe  your 
symptoms.  ”  “I  haven’t  dot  any  symtims. 
I  dot  a  pain.” — Harper's  Young  Folks. 

An  Opinion. — “  What  is  your  opinion 
of  Mawson?”  “  Well,  for  publication  I 
have  no  opinion  of  Mawson,  and  privately 
T  have  even  less.” — Judge. 

Hillow  :  “  Miss  Flypp  learns  every 
catch-phrase  as  soon  as  it  is  out.”  Glim: 
“Yes;  she’s  a  master  of  the  English  slang¬ 
uage.  ” — Vermont  Watchman. 

Maude:  “Congratulate  me,  Clara;  I’m 
engaged.”  Clara:  “Well,  you’ve  been 
mighty  quick  about  it.  Here  it  is  only 
the  second  week  of  leap  year.” — New  York 
Press. 

Mrs.  Mebdbrgrass:  “Oh.  Nathan,  I’ve 
run  a  big  nail  into  my  foot !  ”  Farmer 
Meddergrass:  “There  you  go  again!  And 
nails  Y/i  cents  a  pound,  too  !  ” — South 
Brooklyn  Weekly. 

“  Well,  your  goose  is  cooked,”  ex¬ 
claimed  Bowser  as  he  entered  his  parlor. 
“  Who  has  been  roasting  you  this  time, 
my  dear  ?”  asked  Mrs.  Bowser  anxiously. 
— New  York  Herald. 

No  Use  Speaking. — Jake  Jimpson  : 
“  May  I  speak  to  your  father,  darling  ?  ” 
Cora  Bellows  (after  a  pause) :  “  It  would 
be  useless.”  Jake  (with  look  of  agony)  : 
“  Don’t  say  that,  darling!  Why  would  it 
be  useless?  ”  Cora:  “  He’s  deaf.” — New 
York  Herald. 

Overwork  Did  It. — First  Tramp:  “And 
what  is  the  matter  with  Bill  Sykes  ?  ” 
Second  Tramp:  “  Poor  fellow!  A  victim 
of  overwork.”  First  Tramp:  “Overwork? 
How’s  that  ?  ”  Second  Tramp:  “  Well, 
Bill  always  was  ambitious,  you  know,  and 
he  tried  to  do  two  days’  loafing  in  one 
day.  ” — Boston  Transcript. 
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Our  <<Money  Grower’s  Manual”  is  solid 
meat, — all  doubtful  kinds  left  out.  If  you 
plant  for  business,  you  must  have  it.  FREE,  if  you  send  two  2c. 
stamps  for  postage,  and  mention  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

JOHNSON  &  STOKES  .  PH  I  LA  D eVp  hVa,'  PA. 


Largest  circulation  of  any  scientific  paper  in  the 
world.  Splendidly  illustrated.  No  intelligent 
man  should  be  without  it.  Weekly,  *3.00  a 
year;  $1.50  six  months.  Address  MUNN  &  CO- 
Publishers,  361  Broadway,  New  York. 
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A  GARDEN? 
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-RAPID 


YOU  CAN.  AMERICAN  GARDENING  WILL  HELP  YOU.  IT 
DEALS  WITH  THE  PRACTICAL  ASPECT  OF  THE  SUBJECT. 
GARDENING  IS  AN  EASY  MATTER;  IT  IS  NOT  COSTLY. 


Just  Drive  ’Em  In  and  CLINCH  ’Em. 


Th*  Quickest,  Strongest  and  Cheapest  way  to  mend 
your  harness  or  any  strap. 

Every  one  who  owns  a  HORSE  NEEDS  a  box, 
Only  Cost  25c  for  One  Gross, 
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PAPERS 


A  Handy  Binder  that  will  hold 
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two  numbers  of  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  will  be  sent  by  mall  on 
receipt  of  75  cents. 
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Times  Building,  New  York. 
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MEANS 


If  you  name  The  It.  N.-Y.  to  our  advertisers  you 
may  be  pretty  sure  of  prompt  replies  and  right 
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wreathed  with  vines.  Home  beautified  by  window  plants 
and  vines.  Increased  valuation  for  the  handsome  property. 

length  of  days  from  exhilarating  employment.  A  rational  romping-place  on  the  lawn 
for  children.  Pastime  for  children;  how  they  love  a  little  garden.  Labor  for  mind  and 
muscle  to  any  desired  extent.  Health  from  wholesome  fruits  raised  and  freely  eaten. 
Health  from  choice  vegetables  grown  in  your  own  grounds.  Contemplation  for  the 
child-mind  and  for  the  philosopher.  Acquaintance  with  trees,  shrubs  and  flowers 
from  all  lands.  Flowering  shrubs,  vegetables,  evergreens,  wild-flowers,  aquatic  and 
rock  plants.  M  oney  from  selling  fruits,  vegetables  and  flowers  as  a  business.  Delight¬ 
ful  winter  scenery  in  handsome  evergreens  and  berry  plants. 
j»  •  1  •  THE  EXPONENT  OF 

American  Cxardening  American  gardening. 

Combined  from  The  American  Garden  and  Popular  Gardening. 
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THE  NEW 

Potato  Culture. 

By  ELBERT  S.  CARMAN. 

Editor  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Originator  of  the  Foremost  of  Potatoes— Rural  New 
Yorker  No.  2. 

This  book  gives  the  result  of  15  years’  experiment 
work  on  the  Rural  Grounds. 

How  to  increase  the  crop  without  corre¬ 
sponding  cost  of  production.  Manures 
and  Fertilizers.  The  Soil.  Depth  of 
Planting.  Seed.  Culture.  The  Rural 
Trench  System.  Varieties,  etc.,  etc. 
Nothing  old  and  worn-out  about  this 
hook.  It  treats  of  new  and  profitable 
methods,  in  fact  of  The  NEW  Potato  Cul¬ 
ture.  It  is  respectfully  submitted  that 
these  experiments  at  the  Rural  Grounds, 
have,  directly  and  indirectly,  thrown 
more  light  upon  the  various  problems  in¬ 
volved  in  successful  potato  culture,  than 
any  other  experiments  which  have  been 
carried  on  in  America. 

Price,  Cloth,  75  Cents;  Paper,  40  Cents. 


How  to  Propagate  over  2,000  varieties  of 
shrubs,  trees  and  herbaceous  or  soft- 
stemmed  plants :  the  process  for 
each  being  fully  described. 

All  this  and  much  more  is  fully  told  in 

The  Nursery  Book. 

A  new  hook,  by  L.  H.  Bailey,  assisted 
by  several  of  the  most  skillful  propaga¬ 
tors  in  the  world.  In  fact,  it  is  a  care¬ 
ful  compendium  of  the  best  practice  in 
all  countries.  It  contains  107  illustra¬ 
tions,  showing  methods,  processes  and 
appliances. 

Over  300  pages.  16mo.  Price,  library 
style,  cloth,  wide  margins,  31.  Pocket 
style,  paper,  narrow  margins,  50  cents. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM  CULTURE  FOR 

AMERICA. — By  James  Morton. 

An  excellent  and  thorough  book,  espe¬ 
cially  adapted  to  the  Culture  of  Chrysan¬ 
themums  in  America.  The  contents  in¬ 
clude  Propagation  by  Grafting,  Inarch¬ 
ing  and  Seed.  American  History.  Prop¬ 
agation  by  Cuttings.  Exhibition  Plants. 
Classification.  Exhibition  Blooms.  Soil 
for  Potting.  Watering  and  Liquid  Man¬ 
ure.  Selection  of  Plants.  Top-Dressing. 
Hints  on  Exhibitions.  List  of  Synonyms. 
Staking  and  Tying.  General  Culture. 
Insects  and  Diseases.  Standard  Chrysan¬ 
themums.  Sports  and  Variations.  Dis¬ 
budding  and  Thinning.  Oriental  and 
European  History.  Calendar  of  Monthly 
Operations.  Chrysanthemum  Shows  and 
Organizations.  National  Chrysanthemum 
Society.  Early  and  Late  Flowering 
Varieties.  Chrysanthemums  as  House 
Plants.  Varieties  for  Various  Purposes. 

Price,  Cloth,  31  ;  Paper,  (50  cents. 


ELEMENTS  OF  BOTANY.— Embrac¬ 
ing  Organography,  Histology,  Vege¬ 
table  Physiology,  Systematic  Botany 
and  Economic  Botany.  Arranged  for 
School  use  or  for  Independent  Study. — 
By  W.  A.  Kellerman,  Ph.,  D.,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Botany  and  Zoology  in  the 
Kansas  State  Agricultural  College. 
Prof.  Kellerman  has  prepared  this  new 
text-hook  of  Botany  with  the  object  of 
placing  in  the  hands  of  teachers  and 
students  a  book  which  shall  be  compre¬ 
hensive  without  being  ponderous,  and 
which  shall  be  more  practical  in  its  teach¬ 
ings  than  any  text-book  on  this  subject 
yet  published.  A  systematic  study  is 
made  of  the  visible  parts  or  organs  of 
plants,  of  their  microscopic  structure,  of 
the  relation  between  the  different  parts 
and  their  respective  functions,  of  the 
natural  system*  of  classifying  plants,  and 
of  vegetable  products  and  their  uses. 
There  is  also  a  complete  glossary  of 
Botanical  terms,  and  an  Appendix,  in 
which  the  methods  of  collecting,  analyz¬ 
ing,  and  preserving  specimens  are  fully 
explained 

Illustrated.  12mo,  Cloth.  360  pages.  31.25. 


TUBEROUS  BEGONIAS.— Culture 
and  management  of  a  most  promising 
race  of  plants  new  to  American  gardens. 
By  numerous  practical  growers.  Repro¬ 
duced  from  The  American  Garden,  with 
the  addition  of  much  new  matter.  Price, 
20  cents. 

THE  NEW  BOTANY.— A  lecture  on 
the  best  method  of  teaching  the  science. 
By  W.  J.  Beal  (M.  Sc..  Ph.  D.),  Professor 
of  Botany, Agricultural  College, Michigan. 
Third  Edition,  Enlarged  and  Revised. 
Price,  25  cents. 


WINDOW  GARDENING.— A  lot  of 

delightful  and  practical  articles  and 
pleasing  illustrations — all  on  Window 
Gardening — make  up  this  pretty  little 
work.  Written  by  expert  flower  and 
plant  growers.  Covers  every  phase  of 
plant  culture  in  the  house.  Price,  10  cents. 


INSECTS  AND  INSECTICIDES.— A 

practical  manual,  concerning  noxious 
insects  and  the  methods  of  preventing 
their  injuries.  By  Clarence  M.  Weed 
Professor  of  Entomology  and  Zoology, 
New  Hampshire  State  College. 

I  think  that  you  have  gotten  together 
a  very  useful  and  valuable  little  book. — 
Dr.  C.  V.  Riley,  U.  S.  Entomologist. 

It  is  good,  yes,  very  good  ;  and  I  know 
I  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  to  it  fre¬ 
quently. — F.  S.  Earle,  of  Parker  Earle  & 
Sons,  Ocean  Springs,  Miss. 

All  insect  fighters  will  welcome  it. — 
Cultivator  and  Country  Gentleman,  July 
9,  1891. 

Price,  Cloth,  31.25. 


SPRAYING  CROPS.— Why,  When 
and  How.  By  C.  E.  Weed.  Practical  in¬ 
formation,  why,  when  and  how  to  spray 
the  larger  fruits — -apple,  pear,  plum, 
peach  and  cherry  ;  spraying  small  fruits, 
strawberry,  gooseberry,  currant,  grape, 
raspberry ;  spraying  nursery  stock ; 
spraying  vegetables,  field  crops  and  do¬ 
mestic  animals.  Price,  Cloth,  75  cents  ; 
paper,  50  cents. 


Miniature  Cut  of  Stable  and  Carriage  House. 


PALLISER’S 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Architectural  Designs  and  Details 

—  FOR  — 

Carpenters  and  Builders,  Mechanics 
and  all  People  Intending  to  Build. 

By  the  most  Popular  Architects. 

This  work  contains  96  pages,  mostly  all  plates, 
Dxl4  in  size,  nearly  1,00)  drawings  and  Illustrations, 
giving  plans,  elevations  and  perspective  views  of 
Barns,  Stables  and  Carriage  Houses,  Greenhouse, 
Summer  House,  a  Model  Poultry  House,  Outhouses, 
Bath  H'-uses  and  Pavilion,  three  Designs  for  Cottages 
of  moderate  cost,  three  Frame  Double  Houses,  three 
Southern  Houses,  two  Villas— with  Details,  11  city 
Brick  Fronts— with  Details,  four  Frame  Low-Cots 
Tenement  Houses— with  Details. 

Sent  bound  In  paper  cover,  postpaid  to  any  address, 
on  receipt  of  *1  00. 


Farmers’  Veterinary  Adviser. 

This  is  the  latest  revised 
edition  of  the  best  book 
yet  published  in  America 
on  the  treatment  of  dis¬ 
eases  amoDg  domestic  ani¬ 
mals.  It  is  a  guide  to  the 
Prevention  and  Treatment 
of  Diseases  in  Domestic 
Animals.  By  Prof.  Law,  of 
Cornell  University.  It  has 
426  pages,  with  numerous 
illustrations  and  an  ap¬ 
pendix  of  1(0  pages,  relat¬ 
ing  to  pleuro-pneumonia. 
Price,  $3,  postpaid. 


Memory 

Training 


$1.00 

POSTPAID. 


of  the  Young, 


PROSPECTUS  FREE. 


Bright,  New, 

Clean  and  Fresh. 

This  may  be  said  of  the  series  of  Annals  of  Horti¬ 
culture,  by  L.  H.  BAILEY,  the  third  volume  of  which 
is  now  in  press,  and  which  may  be  expected  in  Febru¬ 
ary.  Each  year’s  experience  makes  the  succeeding 
volume  a  better  one.  The 

LIST  OF  INTRODUCTIONS  FOR 
EACH  YEAR 

is  alone  worth  many  times  the  cost  of  each  volume, 
and  is  a  unique  venture  in  American  horticulture. 
It  puts  on  record  every  novelty  of  fruit ,  flower , 
vegetable  and  tree  of  the  year.  All  the  tools  of  THE 
year  are  described  and  illustrated,  whether  for  use 
in  orchard,  garden  or  greenhouse.  It  gives  a  directory 
of  all  important  horticultural  societies.  This  directory 
is  invaluable  to  tradesmen. 

EVERY  ADVANCE  IN  AMERICAN 
HORTICULTURE 

for  each  year  is  chronicled.  The  volumes  are  a 
storehouse  of  information  to  every  one  who  grows 
flowers ,  fruits,  vegetables  or  trees.  It  describes  the 
new  insect  and  fungous  depredations.  The  obituaries 
of  the  year  are  included. 

The  volume  for  1891  will  contain  a 

CENSUS  OF  NATIVE  CULTIVATED 
PLANTS, 

being  a  carefully  annotated  and  dated  list  of  all  the 
plants  in  cultivation  of  American  origin,  including 
hundreds  of  entries.  This  is  one  of  the  boldest 
pieces  of  work  yet  attempted  in  American  horticul¬ 
ture.  The  volume  for  1891  will  also  contain  a  history 
and  statistical  record  of  the  FARMERS’  institute 
movement  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

THE  WORK  OF  THE  EXPERIMENT 
STATIONS 

Is  discussed  and  indexed. 

No  one  can  be  abreast  the  times  without  this  series. 
Annals  for  1891,  neatly  bound  in  cloth,  $1.00  ;  in. 
paper,  60  cents.  Annals  for  1889  and  1890  at  the  same 
price.  _ 


HOW  TO  RID 

Buildings  and  Farms 

OF 

RATS, 

Mice,  Gophers,  Ground  Squirrels, 
Prairie  Dogs,  Rabbits,  Moles, 
Minks,  Weasels  and  other  Pests 
quickly  and  safely.  How  to  snare 
Hawks  and  Owls. 

Valuable  Hints  to  Housekeep¬ 
ers,  Farmers  and  Poultr  y 
Keepers. 

By  “  PICKETT.” 

PRICE.  20  CENTS. 

Horticulturist’s 

Rule-Book. 

It  contains,  in  handy  and  concise  form, 
a  great  number  of  rules  and  recipes 
required  by  gardeners,  fruit-growers, 
truckers,  florists,  farmers,  etc. 

Injurious  Insects,  with  preventives  and  remedies. 
Plant  diseases,  with  preventixes  and  remedies. 

Waxes  and  washes  for  grafting  and  for  wounds, 
cements,  paints,  etc. 

Seed  Tarles. 

Planting  tables. 

Maturity  and  Yields:  Time  required  for  matur¬ 
ity  of  vegetables:  for  bearing  of  fruit  plants. 
Keeping  and  storing  fruits  and  vegetables. 
Propagation  of  Plants:  Ways  of  grafting  and 
budding. 

Standard  Measures  and  Sizes:  Standard  flower 
pots.  English  measures  for  sale  of  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables. 

Quantities  of  water  held  in  pipes  and  tanks.  Ef¬ 
fect  of  wind  in  cooling  glass  roofs.  Weights  of 
various  varieties  of  apples  per  bushel.  Amount  of 
various  products  yielded  by  given  quanties  of  fruit. 
Labels. 

Louden’s  rules  of  horticulture.  Rules  of  nomen¬ 
clature.  Rules  for  exhibition. 

Weather  signs  and  protection  from  frost. 
Collecting  and  Preserving:  Preserving  and 
printing  of  flowers  and  other  parts  of  plants.  Keep¬ 
ing  cut  flowers.  How  to  collect  and  preserve  insects. 

Chemical  Composition  of  Fruits  and  Vegetables; 
Seeds  and  Fertilizers;  Soils  and  Minerals. 

Names  and  Histories:  Vegetables  which  have 
different  names  In  England  and  America.  Deriva¬ 
tion  of  names  of  various  fruits  and  vegetables. 
Names  of  fruits  and  vegetables  in  various  languages. 
Glossary.  Calendar.  Etc.,  etc. 

Price,  in  pliable  cloth  covers,  only  50c. 
Edition  in  cloth  covers,  31,  ready  in  Feb. 


Feeding  Animals. 

This  is  a  pracl  leal  work  of  560  pages,  by  Professor 
E.  W.  STEWART,  upon  the  science  of  feeding  in  all 
Its  details,  giving  practical  rations  for  all  farm  ani¬ 
mals.  Its  accuracy  Is  proved  by  Its  adoption  as  a  text 
book  In  nearly  all  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experi¬ 
ment  Stations  In  America.  It  will  pay  anybody  hav¬ 
ing  a  horse  or  a  cow,  or  who  feeds  a  few  pigs  or 
sheep  to  buy  and  study  it  carefully.  Price,  $2,00, 


NEW /RECENT  BOORS. 

Chemicals  and  Clover. — Rural  Library 
Sales.  By  H.  W.  Collingwood. 

A  concise  and  practical  discussion  of  the  all-im¬ 
portant  topic  of  commercial  fertilizers,  in  connection 
with  green  manuring  in  bringing  up  worn-out  soils, 
and  in  general  farm-practice.  Price,  paper,  20  cents . 

Annals  of  Horticulture  for  1891. — By 
L.  H.  Bailey. 

°As  a  work  of  reference  for  all  students  of  plants 
and  nature,  this  is  invaluable.  An  especial  feature 
is  a  census  of  cultivated  plants  of  American  origin. 
This  includes  ornamentals  and  esculents,  and  has 
hundreds  of  entries.  The  novelties  of  1891,  tools  and 
conveniences  of  the  year,  directories,  recent  horti¬ 
cultural  literature,  and  other  chapters  on  the  various 
departments  of  horticultural  effort,  are  well  worth 
many  times  the  cost  of  the  book.  (Illustrated.) 
Price,  full  cloth,  $1  ;  paper,  50  etc.  Ready  in  Feb¬ 
ruary.  (The  series  now  comprises  the  issues  for 
1889,  ’90  and  ’91.) 

Improving'  the  Farm  :  or,  Methods  of  Cul¬ 
ture  that  shull  Afford  a  Profit ,  and  at 
the  same  time  Increase  the  Fertility  of 
the  Soil. — By  Lucius  D.  Davis. 

The  contents  treat  exhaustively  of  renewing  run¬ 
down  farms,  and  comprise  the  following  chapters  : 
Book  farming;  The  run-down  farm;  Will  it  pay  to 
improve  the  farm?  How  farms  become  exhausted  ; 
Thorough  tillage  ;  Rotation  of  crops  ;  Green  manur- 
ng  ;  More  about  clover  ;  Harnyard  manure — how 
made,  its  costand  value,  how  prepared  and  applied  ; 
The  use  of  wood  ashes  ;  Commercial  fertilizers  ; 
Special  fertilizers;  Complete  manures  ;  Experiments 
with  fertilizers  ;  Stock  on  the  farm  ;  Providing  food 
for  stock;  Specialties  in  farming.  Price,  cloth,  $1. 

How  to  Plant  a  Place  (10th  revised  edition. ) 

— By  Elias  A.  Long. 

A  brief  treatise  illustrated  with  more  than  00  orig¬ 
inal  engravings,  and  designed  to  cover  the  various 
matters  pertaining  to  planting  a  place.  Following 
are  the  leading  divisions:  Some  reasons  for  planting; 
What  constitutes  judicious  planting;  Planning  a 
place  for  planting;  How  and  what  to  order  for  plant¬ 
ing;  the  soil  in  which  to  plant;  Caring  for  the  stock 
before  planting;  On  the  sowing  of  seeds;  After  plant¬ 
ing;  Future  management  of  the  plants.  Just  the 
thing  for  the  busv  man.  Price,  cloth,  20  cents. 

Landscape  Gardening. — By  E.  A.  Long. 

A  practical  treatise  comprising  32  diagrams  of  ac¬ 
tual  grounds  and  parts  of  grounds,  with  copious  ex¬ 
planations.  Of  the  diagrams,  all  but  nine  have  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Berial,  “Taste  and  Tact  in  Arranging 
Home  and  Other  Grounds,”  which  has  been  so  attrac¬ 
tive  a  feature  of  Popular  Gardening  and  The 
American  Garden  during  the  past  year.  Rut  in  the 
new  form  the  matter  has  been  entirely  rewritten. 
Printed  on  heavy  plate  paper,  it  is  a  beautiful  as 
well  as  practical  work.  Price,  50  cents. 

(In  Press.) 

First  Lessons  in  Agriculture.— 2nd  edi¬ 
tion,  revised.) — By  Prof.  F.  A.  Gulley. 
This  book  discusses  the  more  important  principles 
which  underlie  agriculture,  in  a  plain,  simple  way, 
within  the  comprehension  of  students  and  readers 
who  have  not  studied  chemistry,  botany,  and  other 
branches  of  science  related  to  agriculture.  It  sup¬ 
plies  a  much-needed  text  book  for  common  schools, 
and  useful  to  the  practical  farmer.  Includes  all  the 
latest  developments  in  agricultural  science  as  applied 
to  the  subject.  Price,  cloth, $1.  Ready  inMarch. 

(In  Preparation.) 

Garden  Practice :  2,000  Practical  Ques¬ 
tions  Answered. — By  Elias  A.  Long. 

The  object  of  this  book  is  to  provide  direct  and  in¬ 
telligible  replies  to  the  multitude  of  questions  arising 
in  daily  garden  practice.  (Illustrated.) 

(In  Press.) 

The  Business  Hen;  Breeding  and  Feed¬ 
ing  Poultry  for  Profit. — By  H.  W. 
Collingwood.  With  special  articles 
by  P.  H.  Jacobs,  J.  H.  Drevenstedt, 

C.  S.  Cooper,  C.  S.  Valentine,  Arthur 

D.  Warner,  Henry  Stewart,  Philander 
Williams,  James  Rankin,  Henry 
Hales,  I.  K.  Felch,  Dr.  F.  L.  Kil- 
bome,  C.  H.  Wyckoff',  H.  S.  Babcock, 
C.  E.  Chapman,  and  others. 

We  believe  that  this  little  book  will  meet  with  a 
hearty  reception  at  the  hands  of  all  of  that  vaBt  num¬ 
ber  of  people  who  are  interested  in  the  doings  of  “the 
little  American  hen,”  and  especially  in  the  methods 
by  which  practical  poultrymen  make  her  so  profitable 
an  egg  and  meat  machine.  Price,  cloth,  75  cents; 
paper,  40  cents.  Ready  in  February. 

(In  Press.) 

Cross-Breeding  and  Hybridizing  :  'The 
Philosophy  of  the  Crossiruj  of  Plants, 
considered  in  Reference  to  their  Cultiva¬ 
tion. — By  L.  II.  Bailey. 

The  main  subject-matter  of  this  book  was  delivered 
as  a  lecture  before  the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of 
Agriculture  in  Boston,  December  1,  1891.  Like  all  the 
writings  of  Professor  Bailey,  it  happily  combines  the 
results  of  faithful  study  and  exhaustive  practical  ex¬ 
periment,  in  a  style  which  is  at  once  simple  yet  com¬ 
prehensive,  and  which  is  interesting  and  valuable 
both  to  the  learned  and  unlearned  reader,  liural 
Library  Series.  Price,  20  cents.  Ready  in  March. 

Kellerman’ s  Plant  Analysis  :  A  clas¬ 
sified  list  of  the  wild  flowers  of  the  north- 
em  United  States.  With  Keys  for  Aruil- 
ysis  and  Identification.  By  W.  A. 
Kellerman,  Ph.  D. 

This  list  of  plants  is  very  full,  but  as  the  book  is  de¬ 
signed  in  the  first  instance  for  beginners,  such  dif¬ 
ficult  subjects  as  grasses  and  sedges  are  omitted; 
also  all  unnecessary  descriptions  are  avoided.  After 
a  careful  perusal  of  these  65  pages,  any  one  can 
readily  determine  the  name  and  kinship  of  the  plants 
he  may  find.  Full  glossary  and  index.  (Illustrated.) 
250  pages;  12mo.  Price,  cloth,  $1,  prepaid. 
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30  VICTORIA  SOWS  bre^  antd 

.  ready  to 

ship.  You  have  probably  heard  of  the  Victorias.  A 
great  many  people  think  they  are  the  best  breed 
of  hogs  on  earth.  Will  sell  these  sows  at  prices 
you  will  say  are  cheap.  E.  P.  OLIVER,  Flint,  Mich. 


PER  DAY 

ALL  THE  YEAR 


irlgiii  '  1/  New  Importations 

'*»  constantly  arriving: 

VXyi  uncijuale i  collections; 

Sf\3  superior  quality; 

dA  choicest  breeding;  op- 
t  — jCf  portunity  of  eompar- 

lng  different  breeds. 
Breeders  and  Importers  of 
;hers.  Standard  Bred  Trotters, 

Bays,  Carriage  Horses, 

'St  Saddle  Hoises, 

dales,  Welsh  Ponies, 

aerons,  Iceland  Ponies, 

nch  Drafts,  Shetland  Ponies, 

nglish  Shires,  Holsteln-Frlesian 

Belgian  Drafts,  Cattle. 

Suffolk s,  Devon  Cattle. 


UUC1  For 

-  For  1892,  only. - 

PEACOCK  PANSY.  A  grand  fancy  flow¬ 
er,  petals  edged  with  a  thin  white  line,  within 
which  is  a  space  of  purplish  crimson,  passing' 
into  a  rich  central  blotch  of  deep  blue  shading 
to  black.  T  he  coloring  is  truly  delicious. 

ROSY  MORN  PANSY.  This  is  a  really 
beautiful  rosy  red  color  with  a  distinct  white  . 
edge  around  each  petal,  while  the  three  lower  j 
petals  are  blotched  with  a  deep  purplish  red.  | 
I’he  flowers  are  of  perfect  form  and  good  size. 

BURPEE’S  DEFIANCE  GIANT  FAN-  f 
CY  PANSIES.  T  he  flowers  measure  from  l 


a  each  of  all  the  following 


Market  Card-  Villi 
eners  and 

others  who  want  the  ver 
CHOICE  IOWA  SEEDS, 
spot  of  the  .United  States, 
logue  free. 

IOWA  SEED  CO., 


GIVEN  AWAY! 


■  ■  M  ■  ■  I  This  is  the  most  bean- 

lAB  A  11  ■  Pitiful  new  ROSE  of 

ft  BIJ|  MS  f  fi  Bal  the  year  which  wo  give 

raw  Hftlnll  ENTIRELY  FREE 

W  m  to  our  customers  of  1892.  If  yon  are  interested 

mm  in  FLOWERS  send  for.our  CATALOGUE 

of  the  grandest  novelties  and  specialties  ever 

offered.  IT  WILL  PAY  YOU,  write  now. 
ROBT.  SCOTT  &  SON,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


5QOSCRAP 


My  Annual  PRICED  CATALOGUE  is  now  ready 
and  mailed  free  to  all  applicants.  It  contains  ail 
the  leading  and  most  popular  sorts  of 

VEGETABLE,  FARM, 


BLOOMINGTON’’'  (PHfENIX)  NURSERY. 
600  ACRES.  13  GREENHOUSES. 


TREES  aid  PLANTS 


FLOWER  SEEDS 


We  offer  a  large  and  fine  stock  of  every  description  of 
FRUIT  and  ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  Shrubs, 
Roses,  Viiim«.  Siiih1I  FRUITS,  Hedge  Plants, 
FRC  IT  and  FOREST  TREE  SEEDLINGS. 
Priced  Catalogue  mailed  free.  Fstnblishcd  1852. 

PHOENIX  NURSERY  COMPANY 

Success#*,  to  SIDNEY  TUTTLE  A  CO..  BLOOM ISGTON,  ILL. 


Besides  all  the  desirable  novelties  of  last  season,  and 
nearly  everything  else  in  my  line  of  business. 

ALFRED  BRIDGEMAN, 

37  East  19th  Street,  New  York  City. 


KEMP’S  manure  spreader 


LIVINGSTON’S 


Woes  sm 


address  plainly. 


i  Favorite,  Beauty,  Etc,,  J 

are  the  Best  everybody  admits 
but  have you  TRIED the 


CHAMPION  EVAP0RAT2R 

V  For  MAPLE,  SORGHUM,  CIDER,  and  FRUIT  JELL/ES.M 


Post-paid  Packet  lOcts.;  oz.  40  cts. 
Our  handsome  Need  Annual  for 
1892  free  on  request  to  auy  address. 


FRUIT  JELLIES. 


Corrugated  l’nn  over  Firebox,  doubling  boiling  cnpacii 


The 'Rubai,  New-Yorker,  in  1890,  asked  its  readers  the 
following  question  :  “What  Varieties  of  Tomatoes  are 
the  Best  for  Canning  Purposes  ?”  A  number  of  promi¬ 
nent  Packers,  doing  business  in  New  Jersey,  answered  in  ' 
the  issue  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker,  April  12, 1890,  as  follows :  < 
No.  1  says :  “We  use  the  Livingston's  Favorite.  Per¬ 
fection  and  Paragon."  No.  2  says  :  “We  prefer  the  Fink 
and  Livingston's  Paragon.”  No.  3  says:  “  We  consider 
the  Livingston's  Paragon  the  best  for  our  purpose.” 
No.  4  says:  "Any  variety  that  is  large,  round,  smooth  and 
of  a  good  red  color,  such  as  Livingston's  Favorite  oi 
Perfection.”  No.  5  says:  “Any  solid  bright  red-colore 
tomato  is  good  for  canning.  I  use  Livingston's  Parage 
Perfection  und  Favorite  varieties.  Address 


I  Small  interchangeable  syrup  I 
~  I  pans  (connected  by  siphons)  —  - 

easily  handled  for  |  cleansing  and  storing,  and  a  Perfect 
Automatic  Regulator.  The  Champion  is  as  great  at 
improvement  over  the  Cook  Pan  as  the  latter  was  over  the  old 
kettle,  hung  on  a  fence  rail.  Catalogues  mailed  free  on  uppliai 


A  SOLID  STEEL  FENCE 


THE  BEST  FOUR  TOMATOES. 


MADE  OF  EXPANDED  METAL. 

Far  RESIDENCES,  CHURCHES,  CEMETERIES,  FARMS  GARDENS,  Gates,  Arbors,  Window  Guards,  Trellises, 

Write  for  Illustrated  Catalogue.  No.  io.  CENTRAL  EXPANDED  METAL  CO. 

Hardware  Men  keep  it.  Give  name  of  this  paper.  116  Water  St.,  Pittsburgh,  I*», 


We  test  most  of  the  new  varieties  of  Tomatoes.  The  best 
four  with  us  last  year  were  the  EARLY  RUBY,  DWARF 
CHAMPION,  POTOMAC  and  ICNOTUM.  We 

have  a  small  quantity  of  stock  seed,  of  our  own  growth,  from 
selected  fruit  of  plants  that  produce  the  largest,  smoothest  and 
handsomest  Tomatoes.  Such  seed  is  rarely  sold. 

We  will  send  packets  of  this  choice  seed  at  the  following 
prices:  Early  Ruby,  io  cents;  Dwarf  Champion,  10  cents; 
Potomac,  15  cents  ;  Ignotum,  io  cents  ;  or  four  packets,  one  of 
each  variety,  for  35  cents  ;  or  one  packet  of  Potomac,  and  one 
packet  of  any  other  variety  you  wish  for  20  cents. 

For  further  particulars  see  HARRIS’  RURAL  AN¬ 
NUAL  for  I  892,  which  will  be  sent  FREE  to  all  readers 
of  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  who  send  us  their  address  at  once. 
Address  JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO., 

Moreton  Farm,  Monroe  County,  N.  Y. 


ASPINWALL’ 


PLANTS 

Com,r 


DISTRIBUTES 

FERTILIZERS. 


mgmmi  Absolutely  Guaranteed. 

Illustrated  Circular  sent  Free. 
( Mention  this  paper.) 

MFG.  CO.,  Three  Rivers,  Mich. 


ASPINWALL 


PRAY  m  FRUIT  TREES!  VINES 


Wormy  Fruit  and  Leaf  Blight  of  Apples,  Pears,  Cherries,  CYPCI  Cl  HO  SPRAYINO 
Grape  and  Potato  Rot,  Plum  Curculia  prevented  by  nsing  lAulLOIUii  OUTFITS. 
PERFECT  FRUIT  ALWAYS  SELLS  AT  COOD  PRICES.  Catalogue  show- 
'ing  all  injurious  insects  to  Fruits  mailed  free.  Large  stork  of  Fruit  Trees,  Vines, 
and  Berry  Plants  at  Bottom  Prices.  Address  VVM.  STAHL,  Quincy,  ills. 


A  Big  Business  in  Little  Horses. 

PONY  BREEDING  ON  DONG  ISLAND. 

Three  breeds  ;  each  for  a  special  purpose  ;  Welsh  ponies, 
miniature  trotters  ;  cross-breeding,  pony  farm  opera- 
turns  ;  a  three-minute  pony  ;  three  abreast. 

Well-bred  and  well-broken  ponies  possess  so  many 
advantages  over  horses  for  certain  specific  uses,  that 
the  demand  for  them  of  late  has  rather  exceeded  the 
supply.  The  Rural  New-Yorker  therefore  gives  a 
sketch  of  some  ponies,  and  also  an  account  of  a 
visit  to  the  farm  of  Dr.  0.  C.  Jackson,  near  Jamaica, 
L.  I.,  a  well  known  and  expert  pony  breeder.  Dr. 
Jackson  is  a  successful  veterinary  surgeon,  and  brings 
to  his  pony  stud  all  the  intelligence  that  a  superior 
knowledge  of  the  anatomy  and  pathology  of  the 
equine  race  confers,  as  well  as  being  possessed  of  a 
natural  love  for  all  domestic  animals  and  especially 
the  horse.  This  he  comes  by  naturally  enough,  for 


play  with  them,  ride  or  drive  them  with  absolute  safe¬ 
ty,  always  assuming  that  they  have  been  properly 
broken  and  reared.  Of  course,  any  sensible  breeder 
knows  that  a  pony  can  be  spoiled  by  bad  treatment  as 
well  as  a  horse.” 

“You  think,  then,  the  Welsh  ponies  are  better 
drivers.” 

“  Oh,  yes  !  Just  look  at  this  one.  You  see  he  is  not 
pony-built ;  he  is  a  miniature  horse.  He  is  taller  by 
five  or  six  inches  than  the  Shetland,  but  weighs  less. 
He  looks  like  a  reduced  copy  of  a  standard-bred 
trotter.” 

“  Are  they  capable  of  being  driven  long  distances  ?  ” 
asked  The  Rural. 

“  Undoubtedly.  I  would  match  a  pair  of  well-de¬ 
veloped  Welsh  ponies  against  any  team  of  horses 
weighing  2,400  pounds  for  a  six  days’  trial.  The  ponies 
are  light,  wiry  and  nimble,  and  they  would  be  sure  to 
win.  I  have  driven  a  team  of  ponies,  half  Shetland 


“  In  proportion  to  their  age,  I  think  they  are  stronger. 
They  are  certainly  truer.  You  know  how  a  horse  colt 
acts  with  a  load.  Fie  pulls  and  stops  short,  but  ponies 
pull  as  true  as  steel  when  first  put  into  harness.  They 
are  very  tractable  and  very  intelligent.” 

“  Have  you  ever  crossed  ponies  on  larger  horses  ?  ” 

“That  experiment  is  now  under  way.  I  have  a 
standard-bred  trotting  mare  in  foal  with  a  Welsh 
pony.” 

“  What  are  you  trying  to  bring  about  by  such  a 
cross  ?  ” 

“  I  want  to  achieve  a  pony  that  can  trot  in  three  min¬ 
utes,  and  I  think  I  shall  succeed.” 

“  Are  there  any  specially  preferred  colors  ?  ” 

“  Not  particularly.  Just  at  present  I  am  breeding 
light  sorrels  as  much  as  possible.  A  pony  or  team  of 
ponies  of  this  color  match  perfectly  with  a  phaeton  or 
other  rig  finished  in  the  natural  color  of  the  wood,  and 
with  russet  harness,  make  a  very  pretty  and  har- 


A  GROUP  OF  PONIES.  Fig.  54. 


his  father  was  a  noted  and  successful  horseman. 
His  love  for  horses  as  well  as  his  patriotism  was,  no 
doubt,  largely  instrumental  in  sending  him  to  the  late 
war,  where  he  became  a  captain  of  cavalry  before  he 
had  reached  the  age  of  twenty. 

The  farm  of  122  acres  on  which  Dr.  Jackson  resides 
was  first  occupied  by  his  father  in  1833.  The  doctor 
engaged  in  pony  breeding  in  November  1888,  and  has 
been  more  than  ordinarily  successful  in  the  business. 
He  has  on  his  place  65  ponies  of  the  different  breeds— 
Shetland,  Welsh  and  Iceland,  and  the  paddock  contain¬ 
ing  them  is  a  most  attractive  sight. 

At  the  head  of  the  stud  is  Howland  L. ,  a  full-blood 
Shetland,  imported  in  1887,  42  inches  high  and  black 
as  a  coal.  Superb  is  another  Shetland,  38 >2  inches 
high.  Nabob  is  a  mahogany  bay,  47  inches  high,  and 
is  a  full-blood  Welsh.  They  are  all  of  them  beauties 
and  their  get  give  the  sires  a  good  reputation. 

“  Which  of  the  three  breeds  do  you  like  best  ?”  said 
The  Rural  representative. 

“  That  depends  somewhat  on  the  use  for  which  they 
are  intended.  If  they  are  to  be  used  by  children  ex¬ 
clusively  and  long  drives  are  not  a  consideration,  the 
Shetlands  are  the  best.  They  are  of  distinctively  pony 
build,  are  kindness  personified,  and  the  children  can 


and  half  Welsh,  42  miles  to  a  one-man  top  buggy,  be¬ 
tween  1  and  7  P.  M.,  in  a  rain  storm,  and  did  not  use  a 
whip.  The  pair  weighed  only  720  pounds  and  were 
three  years  old.” 

“You  are  crossing  them  more  or  less?”  said  The 
Rural. 

“ Oh,  yes,”  said  the  doctor.  “I  breed  pure-bloods 
and  cross-bloods,  always  having  a  definite  aim  in  view. 
The  Icelands  are  rather  large.  I  cross  them  with  Welsh 
to  fine  them  up  and  to  somewhat  reduce  their  size.” 

“  Do  you  utilize  the  ponies  on  your  farm  ?  ” 

“To  a  certain  extent.  I  mowed  18  acres  of  salt 
meadow  with  a  team  of  them  one  season.  The  meadows 
were  so  soft  that  a  horse  would  have  mired  too  much 
to  make  his  use  practicable  ;  so  I  put  a  pole  to  a  one- 
horse  Buckeye  mower  and  mowed  the  lot.  It  was 
harder  work  than  cutting  upland  hay,  but  the  little 
fellows  did  it  well,  and  they  drew  the  hay  off  on  a 
broad-tired  wagon.  I  have  small  carts,  as  you  see,  and 
with  a  pony,  cart  out  manure,  etc.  I  drive  them  a  great 
deal,  as  do  my  children.  My  five-year-old  son,  Jack, 
is  at  home  with  any  of  them  and  seems  to  enjoy  han¬ 
dling  them  as  well  as  any  of  us.” 

“  How  do  they  compare  in  strength  with  the  larger 
horses  ?  ” 


monious  picture.  Some  like  piebald  or  mottled  ;  others 
the  bay  or  black.” 

“  Are  they  easy  keepers  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  as  horse  flesh  goes,  but  I  am  a  firm  believer  in 
good  feeding.  You  can’t  rear  a  properly-developed 
pony  on  scanty  rations  or  food  of  the  wrong  kind.  A 
saving  of  $5  in  the  feed  of  a  pony,  when  growing,  may 
mean  a  depreciation  of  from  $25  to  $75  in  his  value.” 

“  What  do  you  feed  ?” 

“  Generally  equal  parts  by  measure  of  wheat  bran, 
corn  meal  and  oats.  This  they  have  twice  a  day,  with 
a  midday  feed  of  good  hay — clover,  Timothy  or  mixed 
meadow  hay,  as  I  have  it.” 

“  Do  ponies  mature  younger  than  horses  ?  ” 

“Oh,  yes.  At  three  years  they  are  generally  well 
matured  for  all  purposes.  I  begin  to  break  them  when 
six  months  old,  using  the  greatest  care,  and  every  one 
I  sell,  recommended,  is  perfectly  broken.  A  Shetland 
pony,  broken  to  harness,  does  not  need  any  special 
training  for  the  saddle.  He  takes  to  it  naturally.” 

“  Are  they  more  or  less  liable  to  disease  than  larger 
horses?  ” 

“  They  seem  to  be  less  liable  to  it,  but  perhaps  this 
is  because  they  are  less  liable  to  abuse.  For  the  same 
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reason,  as  a  rule,  they  retain  their  vigor  and  usefulness 
to  a  greater  age.” 

“  They  seem  to  he  very  kind,”  remarked  The 
Rural,. 

“Oh,  yes,  they  are  very  affectionate — they  love  to  he 
petted  and  fussed  with,  and  are  especially  good  to 
children.  Well  bred  and  reared,  they  seem  absolutely 
devoid  of  viciousness.” 

The  Shetlands  are  a  hardy  race.  At  this  season, 
unless  clipped,  they  have  a  very  thick  crop  of  hair;  it 
is  almost  wool  and  they  present  to  the  inexperienced 
eye  a  very  funny  appearance.  This  heavy  crop  of 
hair  is  nature’s  shield  against  the  inhospitable  clim¬ 
ate  of  their  Shetland  home  in  winter.  Their  mane 
is  very  bushy.  Their  face  is  handsome,  with 
a  good  cranial  development,  indicating  a  high 
degree  of  intelligence.  The  Welsh  pony  has  a  mane 
like  a  trotting  horse — none  of  the  bushy  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  Shetland,  but,  as  before  stated,  is  taller, 
more  leggy  and  handsomer.  For  small  children  prob¬ 
ably  the  Shetlands  are  best— they  are  sometimes  a  little 
lazy,  but  are  invariably  gentle  and  safe, 

The  doctor  treated  us  to  a  sleigh  ride,  (the  sleighing 
was  not  very  good,)  with  three  stallion  ponies,  driven 
abreast,  a  Shetland  in  the  middle,  and  a  Welsh  on  each 
side.  They  were  clipped  and  as  beautiful  as  a  picture — 
the  Shetland,  a  coal-black,  Howland  L.,  and  the  Welsh 
light  sorrels.  They  trotted  along  rapidly  and  easily, 
seemed  not  to  mind  the  bare  ground  which  made  the 
sleigh  drag  heavily,  and  enjoyed  their  part  of  the  per¬ 
formance  as  much  as  we  did  ours. 

A  New  Seedling  Apple. 

I  send  The  R.  N.-Y.  two  apples  (the  smaller  one 
about  the  average  size)  from  what  is  supposed  to  be  a 
seedling  tree,  which  has  been  a  regular  annual  bearer 
for  a  long  time. 

The  fruit  keeps  in 
fine  condition  till 
late  in  spring.  It 
is  far  superior  in 
quality  to  our  York 
Imperial,  whic  h 
also  originated 
here,  in  York  Coun¬ 
ty,  Pa.  By  the  way, 
the  latter  is  one  of 
our  best  bearers  and 
keepers  and  is  more 
extensively  planted 
in  this  county  than 
any  other  variety. 

The  apple,  speci¬ 
mens  of  which  I 
send,  is  an  equally 
good  bearer  and, 
whether  an  old  va¬ 
riety  or  a  seedling, 
it  would  certainly 
outrank  the  Y ork 
Imperial  two  to  one  in  quality,  size  and  general 
appearance.  Can  The  Rural  recognize  it  as  a  cultiva¬ 
ted  variety?  It  was  just  brought  to  my  notice  this 
fall  and  I  can  therefore  say  nothing  in  regard  to  the 
vigor  and  habit  of  the  tree.  e.  r.  good. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  are  inclined  to  think  that  this  apple  is 
a  seedling  and  one  well  worthy  of  introduction.  The 
illustrations  show  the  shape  and  size.  The  stalk  is 
short,  inserted  in  rather  a  deep,  regular  cavity,  the 
calyx  broadly  open  in  a  medium  basin.  The  color  is  a 
dark,  dull  red,  with  stripes  of  a  darker  red  upon  a 
green  ground,  which  is  shown  mostly  about  the  calyx. 
The  flesh  is  yellow — almost  a  golden  yellow — tender, 
juicy,  rich,  with  but  a  trifle  of  acidity.  It  is  rather 
inclined  towards  sweetness  than  towards  what  is  called 
sub-acidity,  though  no  doubt  the  quality  may  favorably 
change  later  in  the  season  towards  spring. 

Missouri  State  Horticultural 
Society. 

OBSERVATIONS  BY  A  NEW  YORK  STATE  FRUIT  GROWER. 

I  had  long  known  that  Missouri  is  the  home  of  the 
famous  Rush  burg  Nurseries  of  the  veteran  Judge 
Samuel  Miller,  and  one  of  the  largest  fruit  farms  in  the 
Union.  I  also  knew  that  in  1890  more  apples  came  to 
our  Eastern  markets  from  Missouri  than  from  any 
other  State.  I  was  therefore  glad  that  I  could  attend 
the  recent  meeting  of  the  above  named  society. 

Fruit  Exhibit. — The  first  look  showed  apples  of 
larger  size  and  higher  color  than  are  usually  seen  on 
Eastern  show  tables.  Our  favorites,  Rhode  Island 
Greening,  Baldwin,  Northern  Spy,  Dominie,  etc.,  were 
conspicuous  for  their  rarity,  while  the  showy  and  in¬ 
sipid  Ben  Davis  glared  from  every  collection.  I  learned 
that  the  Baldwin  was  there  a  shy  bearer,  which 
ripened  in  the  fall ;  in  fact,  that  most  of  our  choice 
winter  apples  had  to  be  picked  in  September,  and  that 
it  was  with  difficulty  they  could  then  be  kept  until 
New  Year’s.  Some  varieties  grown  there,  develop  to 


much  greater  size  than  in  New  York.  Of  a  plate  of 
Dominies  each  specimen  was  as  large  as  a  Greening, 
of  pale  yellow  color  with  faint  red  stripes.  They  were 
past  their  season,  and  their  lack  of  distinguishing  color 
was  owing  to  their  having  grown  in  a  dense  shade. 
The  quality  of  the  Yellow  Bellflower  appeared  to  me 
to  be  improved.  Its  harsh  acidity  seemed  toned  down. 
More  plates  of  Ben  Davis  were  shown  than  of  any 
other  variety,  The  pomologists  and  nurserymen  are 
aware  of  its  poor  quality,  and,  judging  from  the  number 
of  new  varieties  shown,  each  claiming  to  be  as  hardy 
and  as  productive  as  the  Ben  Davis  and  of  much  better 
quality,  it  will  not  be  long  before  some  better  variety 
will  take  its  place.  At  present  I  believe  the  Jonathan 
is  the  most  likely  to  fill  the  bill.  I  brought  home  a 
specimen  of  this  excellent  apple  grown  in  Kansas,  that 
was  highly  colored  and  fully  as  large  as  an  average 
Rhode  Island  Greening. 

Nursery  Stock. — In  a  room  adjoining  that  in  which 
the  fruit  was  exhibited,  a  nursery  firm  showed  samples 
of  their  stock,  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  or  demon¬ 
strating  what  they  claimed  to  be  the  great  advantage 
of  what  is  known  as  whole-root  grafting.  Certainly 
the  young  trees  had  made  a  wonderful  growth,  two- 
year-old  apple  trees  standing  fully  ten  feet  high.  This 
method  of  booming  a  business  did  not  appear  to  com¬ 
mend  itself  to  the  convention,  for  before  adjourn¬ 
ment  a  resolution  was  adopted  in  substance  declaring 
that  extensive  nursery  displays  at  the  meetings  of  the 
Horticultural  Society  were  not  productive  of  good; 
but  might  produce  bad  results.  From  statements 
made  by  essayists,  which  were  not  disputed,  equally 
good  trees  may  be  grown  by  what  is  known  as  piece- 
root  as  by  whole-root  grafting. 

The  Germ  Theory  of  Disease  as  Applied  to  Vege¬ 
tation. — Dr.  J.  M.  Allen  gave  an  account  of  the  vari¬ 


ous  steps  taken  by  scientific  investigators  to  demon¬ 
strate  that  certain  diseases,  notably  anthrax,  tuber¬ 
culosis,  cholera,  diphtheria  and  typhoid  fever,  were 
produced  by  the  presence  of  certain  germs  in  the 
system  ;  a  particular  form  of  disease  was  produced  by 
a  certain  germ  and  by  no  other.  Certain  conditions 
were  necessary  for  the  propagation  of  certain  germs  ; 
in  the  absence  of  these  conditions  these  germs  were 
inert,  etc. 

Then,  reasoning  by  analogy,  he  was  led  to  believe 
that  plant  diseases  might  be  owing  to  the  presence  of 
certain  destructive  germs  in  the  sap  or  tissue  ;  and 
he  had  made  investigations  in  relation  to  their  pres¬ 
ence  in  pear  trees  affected  with  blight.  Having  dis¬ 
covered  bacteria  or  baccilli  in  diseased  trees,  he  was 
led  to  attempt  their  destruction  by  the  use  of  disinfect¬ 
ants.  For  this  purpose  he  believed  corrosive  sublimate 
— 1  to  200 — to  be  the  best.  As  soon  as  any  trace  of 
the  disease  is  discovered,  it  is  necessary  to  make  thor¬ 
ough  and  frequent  examinations  and  every  affected 
limb  should  be  amputated  some  distance  below  the 
diseased  part,  and  the  wound  washed  with  the  above- 
named  disinfectant,  and  covered  with  three  coats  of 
paint ;  but  if  the  disease  had  seriously  affected  a  num¬ 
ber  of  trees  in  an  orchard,  he  advised  that  as  the  only 
sure  way  of  destroying  the  germs  and  preventing  their 
'  spread,  all  the  affected  trees  should  be  dug  up  and 
burned,  root  and  branch.  Then  straw  should  be 
spread  over  the  ground,  sprinkled  with  coal-oil  and 
burned  ;  for  he  had  discovered  the  germs  on  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  ground  beneath  diseased  trees.  He  also 
urged  the  necessity  of  burning  every  amputated  limb 
and  leaf.  Another  season  if  the  disease  should  make 
its  appearance  among  his  trees,  he  purposes  to  experi¬ 
ment  with  electricity  as  a  germ-destroyer. 

President  Evans  remarked  that  there  were  three 
subjects  not  debatable  in  the  meetings  of  the  society 
— politics,  religion  and  pear  blight.  But  as  this  paper 
suggested  a  new  line  of  investigation,  they  would  de¬ 
part  from  their  time-honored  custom  for  a  few  minutes. 


A  member  asked  the  doctor  if,  as  a  physician,  he  would 
kill  his  patients  to  get  them  out  of  the  way.  After  a 
moment’s  hesitation,  the  doctor  replied  :  “I  would  if  it 
would  save  the  balance  of  the  community.” 

Strawberry  Culture. — A  paper  entitled  “How  to 
Grow  Strawberries,”  treated  the  subject  very  much  in 
accordance  with  the  best  methods  practiced  in  the 
Eastern  States.  The  Crescent  was  evidently  in  much 
favor  with  the  growers,  but  was  condemned  as  a  mar¬ 
ket  variety  by  a  fruit  commission  dealer  present.  An 
inquiry  by  the  writer  as  to  the  merits  of  the  Parker 
Earle  received  no  reply.  It  evidently  had  not  been 
fully  tested.  Michel,  Hoffman  and  Glendale  were 
commended.  The  Haverland  was  well  spoken  of  by  a 
gentleman  who  had  not  succeeded  with  the  Glendale. 
Muriate  of  potash  was  found  an  excellent  fertilizer  by 
those  who  had  tried  it. 

Uniform  Standard  Size  for  Packages  was  dis¬ 
cussed,  and  a  committee  appointed  to  consider  the  sub¬ 
ject.  The  point  at  issue  was  whether  the  liquid  or  dry 
quart  should  be  the  standard  size  for  strawberries  and 
other  small  fruits.  The  proportionate  size  was  stated 
to  be  as  8  to  10.  The  committee  recommended  that  the 
society  should  petition  the  legislature  to  enact  that 
the  following  be  made  the  legal  standard  sizes  of  fruit 
packages  :  That  the  regular  flour  barrel  should  be  a 
legal  apple  barrel ;  the  standard  dry  measure  quart  be 
the  standard  package  for  berries,  and  the  six-package 
crate  holding  a  bushel,  and  the  one-third  bushel  bas¬ 
ket  be  the  standard  packages  for  peaches. 

Sheep  on  a  Fruit  Farm. — The  essayist  claimed  that 
the  profits  on  his  sheep  for  three  years  had  amounted 
to  90  per  cent.  Beside  their  value  in  destroying  wormy 
fruit,  he  claimed  that  they  cleaned  up  the  waste  places 
not  suitable  for  fruit,  rested  upon  and  fertilized  the 
highest  and  poorest  parts  of  a  farm  at  the  least  possi¬ 
ble  expense,  and  in¬ 
stanced  that  in  Eng¬ 
land  there  were 
four  times  as  many 
sheep  as  cattle, 
while  here  the  pro¬ 
portion  was  as  eight 
to  nine. 

Grape  Growing. 
— The  necessity  for 
spraying  the  vines 
with  the  Bordeaux 
mixture  or  carbon¬ 
ate  of  copper  solu¬ 
tion  as  a  preventive 
of  mildew  and  rot 
seems  to  be  thor¬ 
oughly  understood 
by  the  vineyardists 
of  Missouri.  As  to 
varieties,  the  Con¬ 
cord  was  not  recom¬ 
mended  for  general 
planting,  as  it 
ripens  too  early  there.  Of  the  newer  kinds,  some  of 
Mr.  Munson’s  seedlings  were  well  spoken  of.  The 
G.  W.  Campbell,  a  seedling  of  the  Triumph,  was  said 
to  be  white,  sweet,  pure  and  superior  to  the  Chasselas. 
The  Brilliant  was  named  as  a  very  promising  variety. 
Of  several  of  these  seedlings  that  have  been  fruited  in 
the  Hudson  River  Valley  the  Brilliant  was  the  only 
one  that  ripened  early  enough  to  be  of  value  here, 
and  that  was  beautiful  in  appearance  and  excellent  in 
quality.  Several  speakers  alluded  to  Mr.  Munson’s 
forthcoming  book  on  grape  growing  and  commended  it 
very  highly.  The  Colerain,  a  white  seedling  of  the 
Concord,  was  considered  a  very  promising  grape. 

A  standard  for  size  of  some  No.  1  fruits  was  adopted. 
For  instance,  a  package  of  No.  1  Ben  Davis  apples 
should  contain  none  less  than  2%  inches  in  diameter, 
and  of  Winesap,  2M. 

Rev.  Dr.  Curry,  in  an  elaborate  address  on  The 
Bones  of  the  Ancients,  in  which  he  argued  that  this 
was  the  Old  World,  stated  incidentally  that  corn  15 
feet  high  bearing  11  ears  on  a  stalk  had  been  grown 
from  pre-historic  seed  found  in  Arkansas.  Spraying 
for  preventing  rot,  mildew,  scab,  etc.,  had  proved 
generally  successful,  as  had  been  the  use  of  arsenites 
to  destroy  insects,  although  from  the  experience  of 
one  member  spraying  peach  trees  either  with  arsen¬ 
ites  or  the  Bordeaux  mixture  is  no  safer  in  Missouri 
than  in  New  York.  The  value  of  refrigerator  cars  for 
shipping  fruit  long  distances  was  urged  by  an  inter¬ 
ested  party;  but  the  prevailing  sentiment  seemed  to  be 
that  the  system  was  not  as  yet  sufficiently  perfected  to 
pay  for  its  use.  In  “How  to  Grow  an  Orchard  in  North¬ 
ern  Missouri,”  closer  planting  and  no  pruning  were 
urged.  The  proper  distances  apart  for  the  trees  should 
be  not  over  30  feet  on  alluvial  land,  nor  25  on  hillsides.. 
The  long,  hot  summers  had  destroyed  many  orchards 
in  which  the  trees  had  been  set  35  feet  apart  where 
open-head  pruning  had  been  practiced,  and  as  directed 
by  Eastern  nurserymen.  For  market,  Jonathan,  Ben 
Davis,  Willow  Twig  and  Winesap  were  recommended, 
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For  an  orchard  of  50  trees  for  family  use,  the  following 
were  given:  two  White  Jenneating,  two  Early  Harvest, 
two  Red  Astrakhan,  two  Duchess  of  Oldenburgh,  three 
Maiden’s  Blush,  three  Rambo,  two  Talman  Sweet,  two 
Broadwell  Sweet,  eight  Grimes’s  Golden,  eight  Jona¬ 
than,  eight  Ben  Davis  and  eight  Winesap. 

President  Evans  gave  an  account  of  a  curiosity  grow¬ 
ing  on  Bald  Knob  Mountain  in  Missouri.  On  top  of  a 
high,  bare,  rock  with  but  few  fissures,  stands  a  Post 
Oak  at  least  150  years  old.  It  partly  reclines  and  has 
sent  its  roots  along  the  surface,  and  they  have  pene¬ 
trated  these  fissures  and  impart  a  stunted  growth  to 
the  tree.  In  the  body  of  the  tree  is  a  hole  in  which  a 
peach  tree  has  grown,  until  it  now  fills  the  cavity, 
chokes  and  breaks  off,  then  sprouts  and  repeats  the 
process.  It  is  claimed  that  this  peach  tree  has  been 
growing  there  100  years.  The  Indians  annually  visit 
the  spot.  Persons  residing  near  it  claim  to  have 
eaten  fruit  from  this  tree  at  different  times,  extending 
back  for  more  than  25  years.  w.  n.  B. 

The  Manure  on  a  Dairy  Farm. 

FERMENTING  IT  IN  THE  FIELD. 

For  more  than  30  years  I  have  drawn  the  manure 
made  during  the  winter  directly  from  the  stable  to  the 
field  and  piled  it  in  large  heaps  as  described  by  Joseph 
Harris  in  the  first  number  of  The  Rural  for  the  pres¬ 
ent  year.  Cattle,  hogs  and  horses  have  been  kept  well 
bedded  with  straw,  and  most  of  the  time  there  has 
been  a  two-horse  load  to  be  drawn 
each  day.  The  piles  have  been 
made  about  five  feet  high,  with 
from  20  to  50  loads  in  each  heap  in 
convenient  position  for  spreading 
on  plowed  land  in  April  or  May. 

Several  such  piles  have  been  made 
each  winter  during  the  above 
period  and  nearly  all  have  devel¬ 
oped  heat  enough  to  cause  the 
manure  to  rot  so  that  it  could 
easily  be  made  fine  and  incorpor¬ 
ated  with  the  soil  by  means  of  the 
harrow. 

Nearly  every  year  a  part  of  the 
manure  made  has  been  spread  on 
the  fields  directly  from  the  stable 
without  fermentation,  and  I  have 
had  a  good  opportunity  to  observe 
the  different  effects  of  the  two 
methods  of  application.  The  man¬ 
ure  placed  in  large  piles  until 
sufficiently  rotted  so  that  it  could 
be  finely  incorporated  with  the 
soil  has  proved  far  more  valuable 
than  that  applied  in  a  green  state. 

In  the  climate  of  Northern  New 
York,  where  the  ground  is  usually 
frozen  and  covered  with  snow 
during  the  winter,  manure  can  be 
drawn  to  the  field  in  that  season 
more  conveniently  than  at  any 
other  time.  This  is  especially 
true  on  farms  of  considerable  size 
with  fields  at  a  distance  from  the 
barn.  Manure  drawn  in  winter 
will  be  used  the  same  year  in  which 
it  is  made,  and  thus  loss  is  avoided 
and  immediate  profit  secured. 

When  straw  is  used  for  litter  and  the  manure  is 
placed  in  large  piles  in  the  open  field  there  will  be  no 
loss  from  excessive  heating  or  from  leaching  during 
the  winter,  nor  until  such  time  in  spring  as  may  be 
convenient  for  spreading  it. 

I  am  fully  satisfied  by  experiments  made  on  my  farm 
that  in  Lewis  County,  N.  Y.,  it  is  true  economy  to  keep 
dairy  cows  in  a  warm  stable  during  the  winter,  with 
water  constantly  before  them.  With  a  warm  stable  so 
constructed  that  the  manure  can  be  loaded  directly  from 
the  gutter  onto  the  sled  or  wagon  and  so  arranged  that 
the  cows  kept  in  the  stalls  can  have  running  water  with¬ 
in  their  reach  at  all  times,  I  have  no  use  for  a  covered 
barnyard.  In  this  climate  such  a  yard  to  be  of  much 
use  would  have  to  be  fully  inclosed  and  double-boarded, 
and  then  it  would  be  no  better  for  dairy  cows  than  the 
well-constructed  stable.  In  a  warmer  climate  where 
it  is  not  practicable  to  draw  manure  on  the  fields  in 
winter  and  where  cows  can  be  economically  kept  in 
an  open  shed,  the  covered  barnyard  may  be  useful. 

c.  s.  RICE. 

Scotch  Manure  Piles. — I  have  read  with  pleasure 
Mr.  Harris’s  letter  on  manure,  in  a  late  Rural.  In 
Scotland,  farmers  first  clean  up  all  the  horse,  cattle 
and  hog  manure  in  the  fall  and  haul  it  out  to  where  it 
is  to  be  needed  and  deposit  it  all  together  in  a  “  mid¬ 
dens”  40  feet  square  and  five  feet  high,  without  tramp¬ 
ing,  and  when  the  work  has  been  finished  the  pile  is 
covered  with  a  foot  of  loamy  soil  and  allowed  to  stand 
until  May.  When  it  is  hauled  out  it  is  like  soft-soap 
and  can  be  put  in  the  cart  with  a  spade.  .1.  gaurie. 


Chemicals  and  Clover  for  Cauli¬ 
flowers. 

At  Fig.  57  is  shown  a  photograph  of  a  beautiful  head 
of  cauliflower  grown  on  Long  Island.  Who  ever  saw 
a  more  perfect  specimen?  It  was  grown  by  Mr.  E. 
Willis  Horton,  who  has  a  fine  reputation  for  growing 
fine  cauliflowers.  Many  persons  find  it  difficult  to 
grow  this  vegetable  and  make  it  “  head  ”  properly. 
Mr.  Horton  thus  describes  his  method  and  experience: 

“Early  in  April  I  plow  my  ground;  sod  is  preferred  to 
any  other  as  it  seems  better  adapted  to  this  crop. 
Plowing  so  early  gives  the  sod  more  time  to  become 
decomposed.  Last  season  a  good  many  farmers  did 
not  plow  till  late  and  were  not  so  successful  as  those 
who  plowed  early.  After  I  have  finished  plowing  I 
let  the  ground  remain  idle  one  month,  and  then  work 
it  into  a  fine  condition,  and  then  mark  it  out  in  drills 
3%  feet  apart  one  way  and  place  the  fertilizer  in  the 
drills.  I  use  per  acre  six  bags,  or  1,200  pounds  of 
Mapes’s  Cauliflower  Fertilizer,  and  cover  the  drills  four 
inches  deep,  and  let  it  remain  a  month  before  I  set  out 
the  plants,  so  that  the  fertilizer  will  be  well  incor¬ 
porated  with  the  soil.  This  method  insures  complete 
success  every  year.” 

Mr.  Horton  thus  gives  a  practical  illustration  of  the 
value  of  “  chemicals  and  clover.”  Many  farmers  claim 
that  nothing  can  equal  stable  manure  for  crops  like 
cabbage,  cauliflower,  etc.  This  well  decayed  grass  sod 


Photograph  of  Cauliflower.  Fig.  57. 

Grown  with  the  Mapes  Cabbage  and  Cauliflower  Manures. 

is  equal  to  the  manure  made  from  feeding  the  best  of 
hay,  while  the  fertilizer  contains  more  soluble  plant 
food  than  the  grain  that  animals  might  eat.  Manure 
is  nothing  but  the  residues  of  hay  and  grain  eaten  by 
animals,  and  the  sod  and  the  fertilizer  supply  every 
element  the  manure  supplies.  Is  it  not  so? 

Scraps. 

El /E agnus  Longipes. — Our  friend,  Isaac  Hicks,  has 
evidently  got  hold  of  the  Elseagnus  umbellata,  from 
what  he  says  in  The  Rural  of  January  16.  His  descrip¬ 
tion  tallies  exactly  with  one  which  I  received  from  the 
Cambridge,  England,  botanic  garden  under  that  name, 
and  I  know  that  a  large  lot  of  the  importations  from 
Europe  have  proved  to  be  the  same  as  my  plant.  There 
has  been  some  confusion  in  regard  to  the  names  of  many 
of  the  Elseagnuses,  and  we  here  have  the  impression 
that  the  sending  of  Umbellata  for  Longipes  is  a  mis¬ 
take  on  the  part  of  the  European  nurserymen.  Last 
October  one  of  my  neighbors  had  two  large  bushes  of 
Umbellata  full  of  fruit ;  and  very  beautiful  they  were. 
I  sent  specimens  of  the  branches  of  fruit  to  some  of 
those  who  had  taken  much  interest  in  the  matter  of 
getting  before  the  public  the  correct  names  of  the 
species,  but  they  did  not  say  what  they  thought  of  what 
I  had  sent.  But  I  incline  to  think  Mr.  Hicks  can  rest 
satisfied  that  his  is  the  Umbellata.  Joseph  mf.eiian. 

Good  Keiffer  Pears  in  Arkansas. — It  appears-  to 
me  that  the  horticulturists  of  the  East  are  blind  as  to 
the  merits  of  the  Keiffer  and  are  treating  it  as  an 
autumn  pear,  when  it  should  be  placed*  on  the  list  of 


winter  kinds.  Here,  in  White  County.  Arkansas,  such 
varieties  as  Easter  Beurrc,  Anjou,  Lawrence,  Vicar 
and  Winter  Nelis  are  gone  before  the  Keiffer  is  in  a 
condition  fit  to  eat ;  but  in  this  state  it  is  as  good  as 
any  of  them  in  flavor.  My  Keiffers  bloom  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  March  and  are  picked  in  the  forepart  of 
October :  the  longest  I  could  keep  them  was  to  the 
beginning  of  December.  I  wrap  them  in  paper  and 
keep  them  in  a  dark  box.  They  color  up  and  ripen 
through,  and  at  this  stage  I  can  command  from  five  to 
ten  cents  each  for  them.  I  have  grown  them  to  weigh 
24  ounces,  and  two-thirds  of  them  will  weigh  a  pound 
apiece.  Let  Northern  growers  pack  the  Keiffers  in 
sand  or  bury  them  in  the  ground  where  it  is  not  too 
warm,  and  at  a  certain  stage  take  them  out  and  put 
them  in  a  moderately  warm,  dark  room,  and  they  will 
be  agreeably  surprised  to  find  that  the  fruit  loses  that 
objectionable  flavor  it  has  even  here  in  the  beginning. 
In  the  latitude  of  New  York  the  Keiffer  ought  to  be  at 
its  best  from  Christmas  to  March  and  when  well 
ripened  it  is  superior  to  any  California  pear  in  flavor 
and  beauty.  There  is  more  money  to  the  grower  in  it 
than  in  any  apple,  as  it  can  be  exported  as  easily  as 
the  latter.  I  may  seem  over  sanguine  in  this  matter, 
but  I  know  what  I  am  writing  about.  .T.  c.  BAUER. 

Black  Tar  Illinois  Roads. — Those  who  would 
like  to  know  how  bad  bad  roads  are  and  how  hard  it  is 
to  mend  them  and  keep  them  in  good  order,  may  learn 
by  visiting  central  Illinois  about  this  time,  or  at  any 
other  time  during  the  moist,  mild 
and  soft  winter  weather.  When 
the  roads  are  good,  they  are  good 
beyond  comparison,  being  as  hard 
and  smooth  as  a  stone  floor;  when 
they  are  bad  on  the  soft  side,  the 
mud  is  from  5  to  15  inches  deep 
and  is  about  as  black  and  sticky 
as  tar;  when  they  are  bad  on  the 
hard  side,  that  is,  when  the  mud 
is  suddenly  frozen,  they  are  incon¬ 
ceivably  rough,  and  remain  so  till 
there  is  a  thaw  or  until  slowly 
worn  down  by  feet  and  wheels. 
When  they  are  at  their  best,  a 
half  hour’s  rain  will  spoil  them, 
by  making  the  surface  slippery  as 
if  slushed  with  soft  grease,  and 
bothering  both  man  and  beast  to 
keep  their  feet. 

Such  being  the  state  of  the 
roads,  how  is  it,  says  the  veteran 
observer,  you  fellows  out  there  in 
Illinois,  who  brag  on  your  corn, 
cattle  and  crops  generally,  who 
talk  about  farms  selling  for  $50  to 
$100  an  acre,  suffer  the  roads  to 
go  on  without  improvement,  or 
making  anything  like  a  successful 
attempt  at  it,  as  you  have  done 
for  half  a  century?  The  implied 
reproach  would  be  just  were  it  not 
for  the  very  great  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  making  hard  roads  in  soft 
weather,  on  account  of  the  pecu¬ 
liar  nature  of  the  top  black  soil 
and  the  yellow  clay  subsoil.  Tile 
or  surface  drainage  does  little  or 
no  good.  If  stirred  or  moved  when 
wet,  the  mud  can  no  more  be  drained  than  so  much 
soft  beeswax,  and  if  it  freezes,  its  capacity  for  hold¬ 
ing  water  is  so  large  that  the  frozen  soil  is  nearly  as 
hard  and  heavy  as  stone. 

If  broken  stones  are  hauled  on  and  deposited  to  the 
depth  of  18  inches,  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  sea¬ 
sons  the  material  sinks  out  of  sight  and  the  roads  get 
worse  than  ever.  This  experiment  was  tried  some 
years  ago  in  the  city  of  Bloomington,  Ill.,  the  mile  be¬ 
tween  the  two  railroad  depots  being  thus  treated,  and 
with  such  results  as  stated  above.  Gravel  deposited 
fares  the  same  way,  though  in  Indiana,  where  the  soil 
and  subsoil  abound  in  lime,  the  latter  unites  with  the 
sand,  a  mortar  or  cement  is  formed,  and  a  firm, 
smooth  road  bed  is  established.  At  the  present  price 
of  white  oak  lumber,  the  wooden  part  of  a  plank  road 
would  cost  from  nine  to  ten  cents  a  square  foot,  and 
the  expenses  of  other  portions  of  the  work  would  carry 
the  cost  up  to  $1.25  to  $1.50  per  square  yard.  These 
latter  figures  are  not  far  from  the  cost  of  a  brick  pave¬ 
ment  laid  on  six  inches  of  sand,  the  lower  course  of 
brick  put  flat  and  the  upper  course  edgeways.  This  is 
about  the  real  condition  of  the  road  problem  at  this 
time,  and  every  one  hopes  the  Macadam  of  these  later 
years  will  come  and  tell  us  how  to  make,  at  a  reason¬ 
able  cost,  hard  roads  in  soft  weather.  b.  f.  j. 

“  The  old  iron  teakettle  is  much  safer  than  tin  with 
a  copper  bottom.”— Grange  Visitor.  Perhaps  it  is, 
but  it  is  not  decent  treatment  of  a  woman,  to  ask  her  to 
handle  such  a  uselessly  heavy  implement.  It  is  as  bad 
as  if  the  farmer  should  ask  his  hired  man  to  work  with 
an  old-fashioned  Southern  “  nigger  hoe,” 
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Fbke  Delivery  Again. — I  have  just  read  the  com¬ 
munication  signed  S.  C.  Hall.  If  he  is  a  farmer,  it  is 
about  time  for  him  to  get  out  of  the  ranks  and  go  into 
some  other  business.  A  great  many  people  don’t  want 
the  farmers  to  have  a  free  mail  delivery,  preferring 
that  they  should  come  to  town  in  person.  Such  per¬ 
sons  are  vastly  more  interested  in  the  farmer’s  pocket- 
book  than  in  himself  and  his  family’s  best  interests.  I 
have  been  a  farmer  for  the  last  25  years,  and  at  no 
time  would  I  have  failed  to  appreciate  the  receipt  of 
a  daily  paper,  without  considering  the  other  advan¬ 
tages  of  a  free  mail  delivery.  The  information  de¬ 
rived  from  papers  and  periodicals  would  make  farmers 
better  citizens,  more  capable  of  forming  a  just  esti¬ 
mate  in  political  matters,  and  in  fact  keep  them  in 
touch  with  the  daily  life  of  the  world.  I  don’t  see  why 
anybody,  unless  from  interested  motives,  should  object 
to  a  trial  of  the  system  when  such  an  authority  as  Mr. 
Wanamaker  states  that  where  tried  the  income  from 
the  increased  amount  of  postage  has  paid  all,  or  nearly 
all,  the  cost  of  delivery.  The  assertion  that  farmers 
would  order  their  mails  to  be  left  in  the  post  office  is 
simply  ridiculous.  I  believe  that  nothing  would  do  so 
much  to  educate  the  farmer  and  make  a  good  and  pro¬ 
gressive  farmer  of  him  as  a  free  mail  delivery.  Give 
it  a  trial.  If  found  wanting,  the  law  can  be  easily 
repealed  ;  but  by  all  means  give  it  a  trial.  c.  G.  s. 

A  Chorus  of  Voices. — Some  farmers’  organizations, 
laboring  under  the  mistaken  notion  that  they  owned  the 
earth  have  asked  Congress  for  the  sun,  moon  and  stars  as 
a  supplement.  At  last  there  is  some  discretion  as  well  as 
judgment  in  the  appeal  for  free  mail  delivery  in  the 
country.  It  is  the  greatest  national  question  of  the  day. 
The  concession  would  injure  none  and  benefit  millions. 
Paternalism  it  is  not,  as  the  cities  are  now  favored 
with  this  richest  of  blessings.  The  farmers  can  well 
afford  to  meet  Uncle  Sam  at  the  gate  by  preparing 
boxes  in  which  the  letters  for  mailing  and  those 
to  be  delivered  can  be  left.  Then  with  a  shrill  whistle 
or  the  ringing  of  a  bell,  the  carrier  may  continue  his 
journey.  Free  mail  delivery  would  make  life  worth 
living  in  the  country,  while  the  difficulty  of  getting 
the  mail  under  the  present  system  is  a  serious  draw¬ 
back  to  contentment  and  happiness.  Let  no  one  argue 
that  we  can  send  if  we  cannot  go  ourselves  ;  it  is  the 
exception  and  not  the  rule,  when  one  gets  his  mail 
when  he  sends  for  it  by  a  neighbor.  From  December 
31  to  January  11,  here  in  Ionia  County,  Michigan,  we 
were  without  our  mail.  During  that  time  I  made  two 
trips  to  one  neighbor’s,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant,  and 
one  trip  of  nearly  two  miles,  vainly  expecting  to  get 
the  mail,  as  I  had  sent  for  it.  Finally  we  received,  all 
at  once,  nine  papers,  one  catalogue,  one  letter  and  one 
postal  card.  Usually  I  get  to  the  post  office,  four  miles 
away,  once  a  week.  Free  mail  delivery  would  be  the 
beginning  of  a  new  era  for  farmers  ;  for  all  they  lack 
is  a  chance  to  keep  up  with  the  times. 

A  chorus  of  voices  peals  forth  and  rejoices 

That  a  good  time  is  coming  right  soon; 

It  makes  our  hearts  lighter 

And  makes  our  homes  brighter 

To  think  that  it’s  coming  so  soon.  b.  k.  i,. 

Hall  Hauled  Over  the  Coals. — I  think  a  great  im¬ 
provement  would  be  made  in  The  Rural  if  it  would 
require  its  voluntary  correspondents  to  state  what 
business  they  are  engaged  in,  for  oftentimes  the  char¬ 
acter  of  their  vocation  would  explain  why  they  wish  or 
think  this,  that,  or  the  other  thing,  and  save  further 
comment.  I  refer  particularly  to  S.  C.  Hall’s  insulting 
remarks  with  regard  to  farmers,  on  free  mail  delivery, 
on  page  37.  Saloon  keepers  do  not  want  free  mail 
delivery,  for  when  some  farmers  go  or  send  their  help 
for  the  mail  they  visit  the  saloons  and  spend  some 
money.  Men  who  frequent  saloons  do  not  want  free 
mail  delivery,  for  it  would  remove  one  excuse  when 
they  want  to  go  to  the  saloon  and  get  full.  An  unprin¬ 
cipled,  thievish,  petty  middleman  does  not  want  free 
delivery  ;  for  his  time  is  so  little  occupied  that  he  can 
easily  make  a  trip  to  the  post-office  each  day,  and  then 
go  out  and  catch  a  farmer  on  a  fat  calf,  pig,  or  a  few 
dozen  eggs  or  pounds  of  butter,  when  there  is  a  sharp 
advance  in  price,  which  the  farmer  can  know  of  only 
once  a  week.  S.  C.  Hall  says  some  farmers  want  the 
“  earth;”  townspeople  have  come  very  near  to  getting 
it.  Why  would  not  the  special  delivery  stamp  do  for 
the  “intensely  literary” — no,  intensely  selfish  city 
people  ?  Free  mail  delivery  should  have  been  universal 
when  the  post-office  service  was  first  introduced,  even 
if  letter  postage  had  to  remain  at  three  cents.  Give 
us  free  postal  delivery,  no  matter  if  S.  C.  Hall  is  in¬ 
tensely  opposed  to  it,  and  thinks  we  are  so  intensely 
illiterate  that  we  read  only  almanacs.  H.  c.  harvey. 


How  to  Improve  the  Quality  of  the 
Farmer’s  Stock. 

It  is  not  proposed  to  speak  in  this  article  of  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  feeding  and  care  essential  to  the  rearing  of 
good  stock,  but  to  treat  briefly  of  the  influence  of  pure 
blood  in  the  successful  prosecution  of  this  most  inter¬ 
esting  branch  of  rural  industry. 

It  is  an  old  axiom  that  “blood  will  tell.”  Hut  what  is 
blood?  Of  late  years  we  have  heard  much  of  new 
breeds  of  cattle,  horses,  sheep  and  swine.  By  the  term 
blood  as  used  in  this  connection,  by  writers  of  authority 
in  the  breeder’s  art,  was  meant  an  established  breed, 
a  race  bred  with  such  skill  and  care  for  numberless 
generations  as  to  present  uniformity  of  type  and  es¬ 
sential  characteristics  and  capable  of  transmitting  their 
characteristics  from  parent  to  offspring.  But,  besides 
these  desirable  qualities,  the  “  blooded  ”  animal  was 
also  understood  to  possess  a  certain  excellence  and  re¬ 
finement  of  characteristics,  which  stamped  it  as  su¬ 
perior  to  all  varieties  of  common  or  “cold  ”  blood  ;  as, 
for  example,  the  Arabian  horse,  and  the  Barb  and 
Turk,  with  their  thoroughbred  descendant,  the  British 
race-horse,  all  of  which  are  said  to  be  “warm-blooded,” 
while  other  varieties  though  useful  in  many  respects, 
and  possessing  considerable  similarity  of  character  so 
long  as  they  are  bred  together,  are  yet  so  inferior  in  re¬ 
finement  of  character  and  potency  in  communicating 
their  excellence  to  other  varieties. *to  the  matchless 
race-horse,  that  they  are  termed,  in  contradistinction, 
“cold-blooded,”  The  well-established  and  highly  re¬ 
fined  North  Devon  cattle  may  be  mentioned  as  pos¬ 
sessing  in  the  greatest  perfection  the  highest  charac¬ 
teristics  of  “blood”  or  purity  of  breed  in  the  bovine 
race. 

The  average  farmer  finds  it  impracticable  to  stock  his 
land  with  animals  of  the  superior  and  highly-cultivated 
races  whose  genealogy  is  recorded  in  herd  and  stud 
books,  though  he  is  under  the  constant  necessity  of 
having  recourse  to  this  blood  to  maintain  the  excel¬ 
lence  of  his  stock  in  useful  and  profitable  qualities. 
This,  the  reader  will  observe,  is  altogether  another 
matter  from  the  use  by  the  farmer  of  males  or 
females  of  the  best  common  stock  or  sub-breeds  avail¬ 
able.  with  which  to  carry  on  his  breeding  industry.  In 
the  latter  case  he  may,  with  good  grade  stock,  reserv¬ 
ing  the  best  always  for  breeding,  maintain  a  fair  degree 
of  excellence  in  his  herds  for  several  generations  with¬ 
out  recourse  to  the  fresh  infusion  of  the  pure  blood  of 
the  superior  races.  But  this  grade  stock,  however  ex¬ 
cellent  in  appearance,  will  not  transmit  that  excel¬ 
lence  when  crossed  on  other  and  inferior  sorts,  and  so 
the  farmer  who  resorts  to  these  new  breeds  of  cattle, 
horses  or  sheep  to  cross  on  his  common  stock  with  the 
expectation  of  stamping  upon  it  the  characteristics  of 
the  new  varieties  or  sub-breeds,  always  finds  the  result 
disappointing.  Take  as  an  illustration  the  British 
varieties  of  horses  known  as  the  Suffolk  Punch  and 
the  Hackney,  very  useful  animals  for  certain  purposes, 
and,  when  bred  together,  that  is,  within  the  variety, 
they  are  found  to  maintain  a  fair  degree  of  uniformity  ; 
but  when  crossed  on  other  sorts,  they  fail  to  transmit 
their  characteristics,  as  the  race-horse,  the  British  cart 
horse,  or  the  French  Percheron  horse  uniformly  does. 

In  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  December  26  last,  I  saw  a  very 
fine  illustration  of  “  French  Coach  Horses.”  They  are 
handsome,  showy  animals.  What  is  the  history  of  the 
breed  ?  Is  it  claimed  to  have  been  bred  pure  for  such 
a  length  of  time  and  to  exhibit  such  uniformity  and 
potency  when  crossed  on  other  breeds  that  it  can  be 
relied  upon  as  possessing  the  essential  merits  of  an  es¬ 
tablished  race  ?  I  think  there  is  danger  in  this  craze 
for  new  breeds  ;  and  as  regards  horses,  we  are,  I  think, 
underestimating  our  own  American  stock.  With  im¬ 
portations  of  Fandersand  French  draft  breeds,  British 
Hacks,  etc.,  with  some  Spanish  sorts  in  our  early  his¬ 
tory,  we  have  in  the  best  breeding  districts  of  the 
country  always  regarded  the  blood  of  the  British  race¬ 
horse  and  his  Eastern  ancestry  as  the  source  of  all  ex¬ 
cellence  as  regards  speed,  endurance,  courage  and  in¬ 
telligence  ;  and  until  the  recent  rules  in  favor  of  light 
weights  and  short  distances,  the  American  system  of 
breeding  was  better  than  the  British,  for  it  allowed 
more  grazing  and  greater  age  in  the  horse  before  train¬ 
ing  began,  and  consequently  we  had  stouter  stock  ;  and 
some  40  years  ago  the  great  majority  of  stallions  in  ser¬ 
vice  in  the  Middle  States,  at  least,  were  of  this  superior 
blood.  In  conseqence  the  stock  upon  our  farms  was 
superior  in  useful  characteristics  to  that  of  any  other 
country,  certainly  in  the  aggregate,  as  roadsters,  for 
work  upon  the  farm  and  for  the  saddle.  In  corroboration 
of  this  view  I  quote  the  following  from  Walt  Whitman, 
probably  upon  practical  questions  the  ablest  contributor 
to  the  American  literature  of  the  present  day.  Refer¬ 
ring  to  an  incident  observed  by  him  many  years  ago  in 
the  city  of  New  York,  he  mentions  seeing  an  elderly 
gentleman  wrapped  in  furs  carried  down  the  steps 
of  his  residence  and  then  lifted  and  tucked  in  a  gor¬ 
geous  sleigh :  ‘  ‘  The  sleigh  was  drawn  by  as  fine  a 

team  of  horses*  as  I  ever  saw.  Y ou  needn’t  think  all 


the  best  animals  are  brought  up  nowadays  ;  never  was 
such  horseflesh  as  50  years  ago,  on  Long  Island,  or 
in  the  South,  or  New  York  city.  Folks  looked  for  speed 
and  mettle  in  a  nag,  not  for  tame  speed  merely.” 

T.  C.  JONES. 


ANSWER  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of  the 
writer  to  insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question,  please  see  if  it  is 
not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions 
at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 

What  are  the  Roots  Rooting-  For  P 

M.  M.,  Medway,  Manx. — In  grading  around  my  house, 
I  have  uncovered  many  elm  tree  roots,  and  some  pecu¬ 
liarities  of  root  growth  have  attracted  my  attention. 
The  roots  followed  the  layers  of  rich  soil  near  the 
surface  and  spread  their  fine  rootlets  thickly  through 
it,  but  occasionally  a  branch  root  would  strike  perpen¬ 
dicularly  downward,  sending  out  but  few  fibers.  How 
deep  these  downward  growing  roots  penetrate  I  am 
unable  to  say.  One  of  them,  at  a  distance  of  35  feet 
from  the  stem  of  the  tree,  we  cut  off  feet  below 
the  surface  soil,  and  it  measured  fully  three-quarters  of 
an  inch  in  diameter  at  the  point  severed.  How  much 
deepen  it  went  I  know  not,  but  should  think  five  to 
six  feet  by  its  manner  of  growth.  The  soil  is  a  loose 
gravel  and  coarse  sand,  and  apparently  wholly  incapa¬ 
ble  of  furnishing  any  nourishment  to  the  tree.  Now 
the  question  presented  to  my  mind  was,  What  did 
the  roots  go  after,  or  what  caused  them  to  grow  so 
strangely  away  down  into  the  barren  sub-soil  ?  Writ¬ 
ers  often  speak  of  plants  which  root  deeply  as  deep¬ 
feeding  plants,  and  refer  to  Red  Clover  as  a  plant 
which  penetrates  into  the  sub-soil  and  brings  fertility 
to  the  surface.  Is  this  so  ?  To  my  mind  it  appears 
reasonable  that  the  deep-growing  elm  roots  went  after 
water,  and  I  think  the  deep  roots  of  other  plants  go 
down  for  the  same  purpose.  The  roots  which  run  near 
the  surface,  or  as  far  down  as  air  freely  penetrates,  I 
think  feed  the  plant,  while  the  chief  office  of  those 
which  penetrate  deep  is  to  get  drink.  I  have  never 
known  much  benefit  to  growing  crops  from  manure 
placed  more  than  nine  or  ten  inches  below  the  sur¬ 
face.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  presence  of  air  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  enable  plants  to  appropriate  their  food  ?  Can 
The  Rural  refer  me  to  any  experiments  on  the  func¬ 
tions  of  roots  as  suggested  above. 

Ans. — There  is  good  experimental  evidence  that  not 
only  do  certain  deep-rooted  leguminous  plants  derive 
a  considerable  quantity  of  nitrogen  from  the  sub-soil, 
but  that  deep-rooting  grasses  and  other  plants  also  avail 
themselves  of  sub-soil  nitrogen.  There  is  no  doubt  of 
it.  No  doubt  they  thus  obtain  small  quantities,  at  any 
rate,  of  other  food.  Plants  send  their  roots  down  deep 
or  not  as  the  soil  is  dry  or  moist.  A  maple  growing  in 
swampy  woods  will  be  found  to  have  all  of  its  roots  on 
or  within  a  few  inches  of  the  surface.  The  same  tree 
removed  to  a  sandy,  dry  soil  will  send  roots  down  to  a 
considerable  depth. 

Seeds  need  air  to  vegetate.  They  need  the  oxygen  of 
the  air  to  reduce  their  insoluble  food  content  to  soluble 
food  content.  If  planted  in  a  soil  impervious  to  air, 
they  will  remain  for  years  without  sprouting.  Not  so 
with  the  roots  which  travel  in  all  directions  for  mois¬ 
ture  ;  for  food  is  valueless  without  it.  Our  friend  is 
referred  to  Johnson’s  How  Crops  Grow  and  How  Crops 
Feed,  to  Sach’s  Botany  and  to  Gray’s  Standard  Botany. 

Ang-ora  Goats  in  the  Far  West. 

B.  H. ,  Banner,  Wy — Can  somebody  tell  me  all  about 
Angora  goats— where  they  can  be  obtained,  price,  on 
what  kind  of  range  they  do  best,  average  clip,  price  of 
wool,  where  marketed,  etc.,  etc.  ? 

Ans.— Mr.  Daniel  Craig  of  Macleay,  Ore.,  sends  us 
the  following  facts.  Mr.  Craig  has  been  very  success¬ 
ful  with  these  goats.  He  states  that  prices  for  pure¬ 
bred  ewes  are  from  $12  to  $20  each,  and  for  bucks  $20 
to  $30. 

“  A  few  people  have  asked  me  if  the  Angora  goat  is 
not  breachy  and  hard  to  fence  in,  and  they  seem  sur¬ 
prised  when  told  it  is  not.  Their  memory  carries  them 
back  to  their  childhood,  or  to  stories  told  of  the  large, 
spotted,  coarse-haired,  milking  goat  of  our  grand¬ 
fathers,  which,  we  are  told,  used  to  climb  ladders  and 
houses,  eat  old  boots  and  tin  cans,  and  butt  any  stran¬ 
ger  that  would  dare  to  venture  in  their  yard.  The 
beautiful  Angora  goats  must  not  be  confounded  or 
compared  with  them.  I  find  them  very  easy  to  fence 
in — much  easier  than  horses — a  seven  or  eight-rail 
fence,  or  six  strands  of  barb  wire,  or  a  five-board  plank 
fence  ;  or,  what  would  be  better  than  either,  a  slat  and 
wire  fence  (the  best  fence  there  is)  would  confine  them 
so  that  they  would  give  no  trouble.  Angora  goats  will 
eat  all  kinds  of  brush  indigenous  to  Oregon  or  Wash- 
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ington.  In  the  summer  time  they  eat  very  little  grass, 
and  in  my  brush  pasture,  if  I  did  not  let  sheep  run 
with  or  follow  them,  grass  would  grow  up,  dry  out 
and  go  to  waste  every  year.  Angora  goats  are  in  their 
glory  if  they  have  plenty  of  green  brush  to  eat,  and 
towards  the  end  of  summer,  when  the  grass  dries  up, 
they  are  still  doing  finely  and  getting  fat  and  saucy. 
It  takes  from  two  to  four  years  to  kill  brush,  accord¬ 
ing  to  how  closely  it  is  browsed.  While  the  income 
from  the  Angora  goat  is  not  large,  still  it  is  from  land 
which  heretofore  has  brought  us  nothing,  so  that  it 
seems  like  so  much  clear  gain.  The  young  wethers 
and  kids,  especially  the  latter,  furnish  the  best  and 
healthiest  of  meat.  Eating  about  the  same  kinds  of 
food  as  the  deer,  their  meat  tastes  considerably  like 
venison. 

“  Here  are  my  reasons  why  any  one  owning  brush 
land  that  is  now  bringing  nothing  should  keep  Angora 
goats.  Start  with  a  flock,  say  of  25  ewes.  Good  high- 
grades  can  be  bought  for  from  $3  to  $5  per  head.  They 
will  shear  from  three  to  four  pounds  of  mohair  apiece, 
which  sells  on  an  average  for  more  than  25  cents  per 
pound.  They  will  raise,  say,  20  kids,  worth  850.  To 
provide  feed  for  these  goats  would  require  12  acres  of 
brush  land  to  be  slashed  and  burned,  which  would 
cost  about  800.  It  would  need  for  grass  seed,  say  810, 
which  should  be  sown  in  the  fall  after  burning  the 
brush.  A  shed  large  enough  for  50  goats  can  easily  be 
built  for  820  or  less,  to  protect  the  goats  during  stormy 
or  rainy  weather  ;  and  in  bad  storms  when  one  might 
have  to  feed  them  85  worth  of  grain,  or,  what  would  be 
better,  good  oat  hay.  They  are  very  hearty  eaters, 
and  will  eat  oat  straw  with  great  relish.  It  would  do 
a  farmer  good  to  see  them  eat  it  by  the  mouthful,  not 
picking  it  over  as  sheep  do.  They  are  hardy  and  not 
subject  to  nearly  so  many  diseases  as  sheep.  They  live 
longer,  and  will  protect  themselves  somewhat  better 
than  sheep  from  dogs  and  coyotes,  and  will  come  to 
their  corral  every  night  if  they  have  a  clean,  dry  place 
to  lie.  Some  farmers,  and  also  sheepmen,  having 
sheep  running  on  the  range,  are  adopting  the  plan  of 
putting  a  few  goats  carrying  bells  with  their  sheep, 
to  turn  them  homeward  in  the  evening — a  good  idea. 
Now,  to  place  the  above  expenses  and  profits  in  book¬ 
keeping  form : 

ANGORA  GOATS. 


Or.  to  cash  for  25  ewes  at  $4 . 8100  00 

slashing  12  acres  brush .  GO  00 

“  seeding  to  grass .  10  00 

“  shed .  20  00 

“  grain  for  bad  weather .  5  00 

$195  00 

Cr.  by  80  lbs.  mohair  at  25  cents . $  20  00 

10  ewe  kids  at  $3  .  30  00 

“  10  buck  kids  at  $2 .  20  00 


$  70  00 

“  By  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  we  have  expended 
8195,  and  made  870  the  first  year,  or  nearly  30  percent, 
on  the  money  invested.  The  second  year  we  would  do 
better  and  make  over  65  per  cent,  on  the  money  invested 
as  there  would  be  no  shed  to  build,  and  the  brush 
would  be  already  cut  and  the  land  seeded,  and,  besides, 
we  would  have  a  larger  flock  for  business.  In  addition, 
we  should  credit  them  with  the  land  they  are  clearing 
for  us  and  making  valuable.” 

Onion  Sets  and  Alfalfa. 

M.  L.  R.,  Oneida  County,  N.  Y. — 1.  What  should  be 
the  size  of  onion  sets  to  be  planted  this  year,  to  get  a 
good  crop  of  sizeable  onions?  2.  Will  alfalfa,  sown 
on  April  1,  yield  a  good  crop  of  hay  by  July,  on  good 
ground  ? 

Ans. — 1.  Small  onion  sets  are  best — large  ones  are 
apt  to  split  and  go  to  scallions.  Those  exceeding  an 
average  hickory  nut  in  size  are  not  desirable,  though 
some  of  them  will  answer.  2.  No.  It  is  a  rank  grower 
when  once  fully  established  on  good  ground  of  suitable 
quality  ;  but  it  requires  considerable  time  to  get  it 
established.  Under  favorable  circumstances,  you  may 
look  for  a  good  crop  the  second  season — not  before. 

Sink  Drain  ;  Iron  for  Fruit  Tree  “Juices.” 

E.  W.  N.,  Plymouth  County,  Mann. — 1.  What  is  the 
best  method  of  disposing  of  sewage  from  the  sink 
drain  ?  2.  A  neighbor  drives  nails  into  his  fruit  trees 

in  order  to  supply  the  juices  with  oxide  of  iron  ;  what 
does  The  Rural  think  of  the  practice  ? 

Ans. — 1.  If  you  can  convey  it  into  a  running  stream, 
large  enough  not  to  be  seriously  contaminated  by  it,  that 
is  always  the  best  way  of  getting  rid  of  it.  Other 
methods  by  which  it  is  utilized  “  cost  more  than  they 
come  to.”  Where  this  cannot  be  done,  it  is  wise  to 
convey  it  to  a  safe  distance  from  the  house,  where  it 
can  be  discharged  on  a  muck  pile,  or  mixed  with  fresh 
earth  so  as  to  deodorize  it.  A  cesspool  should  be  only 
a  last  resort.  Why  not  try  the  plan  described  by  M. 
Cook  on  page  20  ?  2.  Probably  it  will  not  do  any  seri¬ 

ous  harm  to  drive  nails  in  the  trees,  but  we  are  equally 
sure  that  it  will  not  do  any  good.  Where  did  the  man 
learn  that  fruit  trees  require  oxide  of  iron  as  a  consti¬ 
tuent  of  their  “  juices”  (sap)  ?  It  is  of  a  piece  with  the 
old  remedy  for  insect  pests — that  of  boring  a  hole  in  a 
tree  trunk,  filling  it  with  sulphur  and  plugging  it  up, 
in  the  belief  that  the  sap  would  carry  the  sulphur  to  the 


foliage  and  render  the  leaves  obnoxious  to  the  vermin 
that  preyed  on  them.  It  did  not  work.  If  your  neigh¬ 
bor  needed  “  iron  in  his  blood”  would  he  inject  it 
through  the  skin  or  take  it  through  the  mouth  ? 

Sawdust,  Fertilizers  and  Apples. 

V.  F.,  Breakabeen,  N.  Y. — 1.  What  is  the  value  of  saw¬ 
dust  when  used  for  bedding  and  as  an  absorbent  ?  Is 
it  worth  hauling  two  miles  ?  2.  What  fertilizers  should 
be  used  with  spring  wheat  on  clay  loam  ?  3.  If  roots 

are  not  obtainable  for  breeding  ewes,  how  will  apples 
do  ? 

Ans. — l.  A  good  deal  depends  upon  the  amount  of 
other  bedding  you  have  on  hand.  As  a  direct  source 
of  plant  food,  sawdust  has  practically  no  value.  In 
fact,  fresh  sawdust  from  pine,  spruce  and  similar 
woods  may  injure  crops  when  used  in  large  quantities. 
As  an  absorbent  sawdust  is  better  than  sand,  as  it  is 
lighter,  more  absorbent,  bulk  for  bulk  and,  when 
saturated  with  the  liquid  manure,  readily  decays  in  the 
soil  or  compost  and  thus  has  much  the  same  mechan¬ 
ical  effect  upon  the  soil  as  stable  manure.  2.  With¬ 
out  knowing  more  about  the  soil,  we  should  say  use  a 
“  complete”  fertilizer — not  a  “  phosphate.”  3.  Apples 
will  do  first-rate  if  they  are  not  frozen  or  rotten.  You 
cannot  safely  feed  as  many  of  them  as  of  the  roots, 
but  a  smaller  quantity  will  supply  the  needed  “  succu¬ 
lence,”  which  is  about  all  the  fruit  is  fed  for. 

Ration  for  a  Milch  Cow. 

C.  F.  A.,  War  chart  lie,  Out. — How  much  is  considered 
a  proper  ration  for  a  milch  cow  per  day,  say  of  corn 
fodder,  corn  meal,  wheat  bran,  clover  hay  and  chop¬ 
ped  oats?  How  many  pounds  of  each?  I  wish  to  feed 
so  as  to  have  as  little  waste  of  fat  as  possible. 

Ans. — We  assume  that  the  corn  fodder  is  the  stover 
or  stalks  left  after  the  corn  is  husked  and  cured  in  the 
field.  We  give,  first,  analyses  of  the  feeds  in  question 
as  follows,  showing  the  digestible  nutrients  in  100 


pounds  of  each  : 

Protein. 

Carbohydrates. 

25.60 

Fat. 

Corn  stalks . 

.  1.88 

0.62 

Wheat  bran . 

.  10.0. 

48.5 

3.1 

Clover  hay . 

.  7.82 

40.25 

1.49 

Chopped  oats . 

.  9.0 

43.3 

4.7 

Corn  meal  . 

.  8.4 

60.6 

4.8 

The  theoretical  ration  in  pounds,  as  generally  now 
established  as  best,  is,  albuminoids,  2.50;  carbohydrates, 
12.50;  fat,  0.40.  Remembering  this,  it  ought  not  to  be 
very  difficult  to  compound  rations  from  the  above 
materials.  The  following  would  be  a  very  good  one  : 

Albuminoids.  Carbohydrates.  Fat. 

15  pounds  clover  hay .  1.00  5.04  0.31 

4  “  bran .  .40  1.94  0.12 

0  “  corn  meal .  .50  3.00  0.28 

Total .  2.50  11.18  0.71 

The  slight  deficiency  of  carbohydrates  is  nearly  made 
up  by  the  excess  of  fat  and  so  the  ration  is  practically 
complete.  Oats  are  so  nearly  a  perfect  ration  in  them¬ 
selves  that  they  will  not  seriously  disturb  the  equilib¬ 
rium  of  any  well  arranged  ration  to  which  they  may 
be  added  and  the  same  is  true  of  wheat  bran.  When 
corn  fodder  is  used  instead  of  clover  hay,  a  little  cot¬ 
ton-seed  meal  would  make  the  work  of  balancing  the 
ration  more  simple.  The  sample  ration  given  above 
ought  to  be  ample  for  a  cow  of  medium  size.  Careful 
watching  would  enable  a  wise  feeder  to  modify  the 
quantity  if  necessary. 

Late  Oats  for  Arizona. 

J.  A.  M.,  Cochise  County,  Arizona. — Is  there  any  such 
thing  as  a  late  variety  of  oats  and  are  they  strong 
growers.  Are  the  Black  Russian  Oats  as  early  as  the 
White  Russian,  and  which  will  yield  the  most  when 
cut  for  hay.  I  live  in  the  mountain  regions  of  Arizona, 
where,  as  a  rule,  no  rain  falls  from  the  last  of  May 
until  about  the  middle  of  July;  my  object  in  wanting 
a  late  variety  of  oats  is  that  I  think  they  will  not  get 
too  far  advanced  in  maturity  to  be  benefited  by  the 
July  showers.  A  heavy  growth  of  straw  is  desirable, 
as  it  is  cut  for  hay. 

Ans. — Yes,  the  American  Triumph  is  the  latest  oats 
tried  at  the  Rural  Grounds,  and  all  of  the  leading  vari¬ 
eties  have  been  tried  there.  This  variety  was  sent  out 
by  Hiram  Sibley  &  Co.,  in  1886.  It  bears  a  spreading 
panicle  of  medium  size — about  70  spikelets.  The  color 
is  white.  The  Russian  White  is  also  late.  This  variety 
was  sent  out  by  J.  A.  Everitt  &  Co.,  under  the  name 
of  Yankee  Prolific.  VVe  have  never  tried  the  Black 
Russian.  Mold’s  Black  Tartarian  (side  panicle)  is  the 
best  black  variety  known  to  us. 

A  Complicated  Tree  Wash. 

J.  L.  Mulvane,  Kansas. — Is  this  good  for  a  tree  wash? 
1)4  pint  of  asphaltum,  1  quart  of  linseed  oil,  )4  pint  of 
pine  tar,  3  ounces  of  liquid  shellac,  3  ounces  of  sulphur, 
M  of  a  box  of  Lewis  lye.  Heat  the  tar  and  oil,  then 
mix  all  together,  then  add  enough  coal  oil  to  make  one 
gallon;  with  a  small  brush  put  it  on  the  body  of  the 
tree  up  to  the  limbs,  about  as  thick  as  paint.  Let  it  be 
about  milk-warm  when  put  on,  so  that  it  will  be  thin 
and  run  down  around  the  roots  and  destroy  the  grubs 
and  root  lice.  Use  it  about  December  1,  in  setting  out 
young  orchards.  Use  it  at  the  time  of  setting  out 
the  trees. 

Ans. — VVe  should  not  trouble  over  such  a  complicated 
wash.  We  much  doubt  if  there  is  a  better  wash  than 


lime,  darkened  to  about  the  natural  color  of  the  bark 
with  lampblack  and  brown  or  red  mineral  paint,  to 
which  may  be  added  crude  carbolic  acid — a  quart  to 
two  gallons  of  the  lime  water,  giving  it  a  consistency 
somewhat  thicker  than  ordinary  whitewash. 

Miscellaneous. 

Currant  Fly. — C.  E.  M.,  Spring  Hill,  N.  B. — The  in¬ 
sect  troubling  your  currant  is  probably  the  Currant 
Fly  (Epochra  Canadensis).  It  is  a  little  fly  which  lays 
its  eggs  on  the  green  currant  when  small.  The  grub 
enters  the  currant  and  feeds  on  its  contents  the  same  as 
does  the  codling  moth  grub  upon  the  apple.  The  point 
of  entry  may  often  be  detected  by  a  small,  black  scar. 
The  currants  usually  ripen  prematurely  and  drop  to 
the  ground.  The  grub  is  about  one-third  of  an  inch 
long.  How  to  kill  the  fly  or  grub  in  an  economical 
way  is  not  known'  in  so  far  as  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  in¬ 
formed. 

Use  of  Canada  Ashes. — A.  P.  H.,  Connecticut. — There 
is  no  better  way  for  you  to  learn  how  to  store  ashes, 
how  much  to  use,  for  what  crops  they  are  best  suited, 
etc.,  etc.,  than  to  send  to  the  Experiment  Station  at 
New  Haven  for  a  set  of  the  bulletins  on  ashes.  This 
station  has  made  a  specialty  of  investigating  the  values 
of  ashes  and  has  published  facts  of  great  interest.  The 
last  bulletin,  just  issued,  shows  how  different  samples 
of  ashes  vary  in  value  and  how,  through  imperfect  or 
fraudulent  sampling-,  the  buyer  is  often  deceived.  This 
bulletin  also  states  that  the  quality  of  “  Canada  ashes” 
has  deteriorated  of  late,  and  various  cheaper  and 
equally  serviceable  substitutes  are  named.  A  ton  of 
ashes  contains  approximately  110  pounds  of  potash,  39 
pounds  phosphoric  acid  and  1,220  pounds  lime.  Now 
if  the  farmer  should  apply  in  the  fall  20  bushels  of 
burned  oyster  shell  lime,  and  in  the  spring  500  pounds 
of  cotton-hull  ashes,  he  would  have  more  potash,  more 
phosphoric  acid  and  as  much  lime  as  in  the  Canada 
ashes  and  would  save  handling  700  pounds  of  matter. 
The  cost  in  Connecticut  would  be  811. 15 — a  little  less 
than  the  cost  of  the  ashes.  Again,  800  pounds  of  the 
lime,  220  pounds  of  high-grade  sulphate  of  potash  and 
150  pounds  of  bone  would  equal  the  ashes  in  value,  at  a 
cost  of  811  ;  or  220  pounds  of  muriate  of  potash  would 
take  the  place  of  the  sulphate,  in  which  case  the  cost 
would  be  89.45. 

Graf  tiny  Roses  on  Hardy  Roots. — A.  R.,  Oneida  County , 
N.  Y. — In  American  Gardening  for  January,  1892, 
VV.  F.  Massey  says  that  the  Marcchal  Niel  Rose  may 
be  enjoyed  indoors  by  planting  it  near  a  cellar 
window,  through  which  the  vine,  properly  pruned, 
is  drawn  into  the  cellar  on  the  coming  of  winter 
weather.  He  also  makes  it  plain  that,  with  easily- 
provided  protection,  very  nearly  all  other  tender 
bloomers  of  extreme  beauty  and  value  may  be  enjoyed. 
Of  course,  grafting  on  hardy  roots  will  not  be  against 
success  in  all  such  attempts  at  adaptation  to  colder 
latitudes,  and  is  not  that  necessary  in  such  cases  ?  The 
Rural  says.  Yes. 

Lime  and  Brine. — C.  H.  I).,  Oakland,  N.  Y. — Lime 
slaked  with  brine  would  not  be  a  manure  and  would 
be  but  little  if  any  more  valuable  than  so  much  ordi¬ 
nary  slaked  lime.  On  some  black,  thick,  rich  soils 
it  might  prove  useful ! 

Studding  i/n  Siloes. — C.  S.  O.,  Eaton,  N.  Y. — In  build¬ 
ing  a  silo  12x14  feet  inside  measure  and  16  feet 
deep,  we  should  put  the  2x8  studs  18  inches  apart.  The 
objections  to  filling  with  uncut  stalks  are  that  more 
will  be  spoiled,  and  it  will  be  harder  to  take  them 
out.  You  save  the  cost  of  cutting. 

Starting  a  Grange. — Granger,  Wading  River,  N.  Y. — 
To  organize  a  Grange,  13  or  more  persons  who  desire 
the  organization  must  communicate,  through  one  of 
their  number,  with  the  Secretary  of  the  State  Grange, 
in  New  York,  now  II.  S.  Goff,  Spencerport,  N.  Y.,  and 
make  an  appointment  for  him  or  a  deputy  to  meet  the 
company  and  explain  the  objects  and  benefits  of  the 
order.  If  all  is  satisfactory  and  a  sufficient  number 
are  present,  the  Grange  may  be  organized  at  once. 
Any  person,  14  years  of  age  and  of  good  moral  charac¬ 
ter,  who  is  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits  and  has  no 
interest  ;n  conflict  with  the  purposes  of  the  order,  may 
become  a  member.  The  13  members  required  must  be 
made  up  of  not  less  than  nine  men  and  four  women. 
All  further  information  necessary  will  be  furnished  by 
the  State  Secretary. 

Clover  Seed  In  Plaster. — H.  E.  B.,  Breckenridge, 
Minn. — As  to  soaking  clover  seed  and  rolling  in  land 
plaster  before  sowing  in  dry  weather,  if  the  soil  is  so 
dry  that  it  will  not  moisten  the  seed,  we  should  not 
hope  for  much  from  the  plaster  treatment.  It  is  better 
that  seed  should  not  germinate  in  such  a  drought. 

Some  Seedy  Shaffers. — J.  W.  Athey,  Marietta,  Ohio. — 
To  “renovate”  a  patch  of  Shaffer  Raspberries  that  have 
not  been  cultivated  for  two  years,  we  should  prefer 
todo  the  plowing  after  the  fruit  is  gathered  in  the  fall; 
next  to  this,  as  early  in  the  spring  as  possible  or  at  any 
time  in  the  winter  when  the  land  will  permit. 
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The  Discontent  of  Theq 
Farmep 

In  tlie  current  number  of  The  Century, 
appears  an  article  by  J.  R.  Dodge,  on 
this  subject.  It  is  a  well-considered,  for¬ 
cibly-presented  article  that  should  be 
read  in  its  entirety. 

Large  bodies  are  difficult  to  move.  The  causes  of 
the  present  farmers’  movement  began  to  operate  in 
the  distant  past,  growing  in  importance  with  the 
growth  of  the  country,  the  development  of  its  indus¬ 
tries,  the  evolution  of  its  civilization.  The  precipi¬ 
tating  influence  that  gathered  the  forces  of  disrup¬ 
tion  for  an  outbreak  was  the  severe  depression  of 
prices,  which  found  its  lowest  level  last  year.  This 
was  a  sort  of  “  last  straw.” 

The  assumed  causes  of  discontent  are  Industrial, 
social,  financial  and  political.  They  are  more  numer¬ 
ous  and  aggravated  in  one  geographical  district  than 
in  another.  In  some  States  large  numbers  of  farmers 
are  unaware  of  the  existence  of  any  serious  griev¬ 
ances;  in  some  other  States  the  rural  classes  are  in 
a  state  of  active  ferment.  In  the  former  the  orators 
of  agitation  encounter  apathy;  in  the  latter  the 
public  ear  is  alert,  the  public  mind  receptive,  the 
public  heart  ablaze.  While  these  differences,  which 
sometimes  amount  to  contrasts,  characterize  in  some 
degree  large  districts,  there  is  much  of  differentiation 
in  the  mass  of  individuals  of  each.  The  farmer  who 
is  successful  makes  little  search  for  grievances,  and 
gives  less  thought  to  oppressive  ills.  He  who  suffers 
loss  and  incurs  debt,  whether  from  misfortune  or  mis¬ 
calculation,  is  inclined  to  look  outside  for  the  adverse 
influences  which  blight  his  enterprises.  They  may 
exist  unobserved  in  one  case,  and  be  very  real  and 
oppressive  In  the  other. 

The  spirit  of  unrest  has  its  largest  manifestation  in 
those  districts  in  which  nature  has  recently  been  most 
capricious  and  unkind.  Where  the  sun’s  rays  have 
scorched  and  rains  have  been  withheld,  where  enthu¬ 
siastic  endeavor  has  been  met  by  crop  disaster,  and 
poverty,  ambitious  to  build  a  home,  has  been  beaten 
by  climatic  weapons:  under  such  circumstances  the 
burden  of  debt  is  a  crushing  weight,  the  effort  for  re¬ 
lief  a  financial  nightmare,  and  the  contact  with  greed 
a  revelation  of  the  depth  of  human  depravity.  In 
such  an  atmosphere  of  suspicion  ills  are  magnified, 
the  good  in  society  becomes  evil  by  the  distortion  of 
refraction,  “  whatever  is,  is  ”  wrong,  and  reform  is 
made  to  mean  abolition  of  existing  laws  and  institu¬ 
tions.  The  realization  of  current  evils  is  intense,  the 
effort  to  combat  them  is  honest,  and  the  result,  as  the 
thunder  storm  clears  the  atmosphere  with  a  minimum 
of  destruction,  promises  to  bo  purification  without 
annihilation.  Here  industrial  grievances  lead  to 
remedial  effort  through  financial  and  political 
changes. 

In  the  northern  seaboard  States  there  is  compara¬ 
tively,  Mr.  Dodge  states,  little  discontent  among  the 
rural  classes.  The  newer  organizations,  so  numerous 
in  other  sections,  have  scarcely  a  foothold  in  this 
part  of  the  country.  The  Grange  here  is  still  popular, 
and  usually  active  in  the  work  of  advancing  the  soc¬ 
ial,  economic,  and  intellectual  status  of  farmers.  The 
financial  schemes  proposed  elsewhere  meet  with  little 
favor  and  are  generally  opposed.  The  more  enter¬ 
prising  are  doing  well  in  dairying,  fruit  growing  and 
market  gardening,  and  are  giving  little  attention  to 
grievances.  There  is,  however,  dissatisfaction,  more 
or  less  general,  with  unequal  taxation,  by  which 
farmers  bear  public  burdens  disproportionate  to  their 
share  of  the  general  wealth.  They  complain  of  the 
comparative  exemption  of  personal  wealth,  Including 
railway  property,  and  of  discriminations  in  favor  of 
manufacturers,  and  of  the  double  tax  on  indebted¬ 
ness  represented  by  mortgages.  They  are  beginning 
to  object  to  the  exemption  of  taxation  on  large  values 
on  real  property  owned  by  religious  and  charitable 
organizations,  and  are  keenly  alive  to  the  injustice 
advocated  by  many  in  cities,  of  concentrating  all 
taxation  on  farms  and  town  lots,  that  the  increas¬ 
ing  proportion  of  personal  wealth,  the  bulk  of  the 
property  of  millionaires,  may  escape  taxation  alto¬ 
gether. 

Every  It.  N.-Y.  reader  will  agree  with  Mr.  Dodge  in 
the  matter  of  disparity  of  prices  between  those  the 
farmer  receives  and  those  the  retailer  imposes.  The 
prices  of  vegetables,  as  reported  by  farmers,  are 
often  only  half,  sometimes  a  third,  of  the  prices  ob¬ 
tained  by  retailers.  The  dealers  often  get  as  much, 
perhaps  in  a  single  day,  for  selling  a  load  of  vege¬ 
tables,  as  the  grower  obtains  for  his  season’s  work 
in  growing  them,  including  the  cost  of  seed  and  the 
expense  of  marketing.  If  fruits  are  abundant,  almost 
equal  disparity  obtains  between  farmers’  and  hucks¬ 
ters'  prices;  if  scarce,  a  smaller  profit  may  become  a 
necessity.  In  case  of  positive  glut  the  grower  gets 
little,  while  combination  holds  up  the  price  to  con¬ 
sumers,  even  at  the  risk  of  dumping  the  remnant  as 
garbage.  It  is  claimed  that  the  poorer  portion  of 
shipments  of  fruit  have  sometimes  been  destroyed  in 
large  cities,  to  give  value  to  the  remainder,  and  save 
the  demoralization  of  the  market— in  other  words,  to 
prevent  the  enjoyment  by  the  poor  of  fruit  supplies 
at  nominal  rates. 

In  the  retail  trade,  in  public  markets,  and  in  green¬ 
grocers’  shops  and  hucksters’  stands  the  same  meth¬ 
ods  prevail,  and  the  maxim  “buy  cheap  and  sell 
dear”  is  the  golden  rule  of  the  guild.  Besides  com¬ 
binations  and  tacit  agreements  in  regulation  of 
diurnal  prices,  there  are  various  expedients  and  de¬ 
vices  to  secure  larger  profits.  One  of  the  most  unfair 
and  oppressive  of  these  is  the  excessive  percentage 
of  extra  profit  charged  in  small  sales.  The  huckster 
lies  in  wait  for  poverty  that  must  buy  in  small  quan¬ 
tity,  and  levies  differential  rates  in  proportion  to 
inability;  for  instance,  75  cents  for  a  bushel,  40  for  a 
half  bushel.  25  for  a  peck  and  15  for  a  half  peck,  while 
for  a  quart  10  cents  may  be  demanded,  making  an 
extra  profit  for  the  smallest  sales  of  more  than  100  per 
cent  by  so  minute  a  subdivision  for  the  convenience 
of  penury.  The  widow  trying  to  eke  out  a  meager 


subsistence  by  keeping  boarders,  compelled  to  buy  in 
small  parcels,  is  thus  charged  10,  20.  50  percent  or 
more  for  disability.  She  is  taxed  dally  a  much  larger 
percentage  on  a  dollar  than  the  capitalist  can  obtain 
for  a  year's  use  of  Ills  money.  This  unjust  discrim¬ 
ination,  which  is  very  common  in  many  places,  has  no 
possible  excuse,  its  only  motive  being  a  larger  exac¬ 
tion.  There  are  equitable  differences,  it  is  true,  be¬ 
tween  a  sale  by  the  car-load  and  by  tbe  peck,  which 
are  made  solely  by  the  increased  cost  of  handling; 
but  this  elementof  difference  in  the  ordinary  distri¬ 
bution  in  market  baskets  is  almost  infinitesimal, 
quite  too  trivial  to  become  the  excuse  for  doubling 
the  ordinary  profits  of  retailing, 
a  Another  imposition  on  the  consumer,  which  reacts 
on  the  producer,  tending  to  widen  the  margin  of 
profit  of  the  retailer,  is  the  practice  of  selling 
the  finer  cuts  of  beef  for  the  same  rates  for  differ¬ 
ent  qualities,  whether  taken  from  “choice”  or  “me¬ 
dium  ”  grades,  the  difference  in  cost  being  at  least  25 
percent.  It  is  based  on  the  opportunity  afforded  by 
the  ignorance  or  carelessness  of  a  considerable  class 
of  buyers  who  fail  to  discriminate  as  to  quality. 

There  is  much  complaint  in  the  West  and  South,  in 
the  domain  of  cereals  and  cotton,  and  also  more  or 
less  In  other  sections  of  the  country,  of  the  influence 
of  trading  in  futures  upon  prices  of  products.  It  is 
generally  believed  to  be  highly  injurious  to  the  pro¬ 
ducer.  While  it  is  recognized  that  there  are  “  bears  ” 
as  well  as  “  bulls  ”  in  the  wheat  and  cotton  “  pits,”  it 
is  known  that  the  dealers  in  these  games  of  chance 
live  and  thrive  only  by  fluctuations;  that  the  deeper 
the  sensation,  the  more  freqent  the  “  bulges  ”  and 
“  breaks,”  the  better  the  show  for  profit  (and  loss)  of 
individuals.  This  variation  in  quotations  of  futures, 
it  is  held,  must  affect  “spot”  prices  somewhat,  and 
whatever  fluctuation  is  caused  by  it  is  undoubtedly 
injurious  to  the  Interests  of  primary  holders. 

The  farmer  is  naturally  opposed  to  anon-producer, 
who  does  not  even  handle  or  forward  his  products, 
"who  toils  not,  neither  does  he  spin,”  while  yet  ar¬ 
rayed  in  habiliments  to  the  fashion  of  which  Solomon 
could  not  aspire.  He  who  plows  and  sows,  and  by  the 
sweat  of  his  face  reaps  his  wheat,  does  not  recognize 
as  his  associates  in  the  production  and  distribution 
of  wheat,  or  as  entitled  to  any  share  in  the  profits 
and  emoluments  of  the  trade,  those  who  convene 
daily  to  bet  upon  the  price  of  wheat  at  some  future 
day.  He  deplores  the  spirit  of  gambling  which  per¬ 
vades  business  circles,  the  desire  to  obtain  some¬ 
thing  for  nothing,  to  get  that  which  others  must  lose, 
to  gain,  without  equivalent,  wealth  that  others  have 
labored  hard  to  produce. 

Too  many  in  the  population  are  using  their  wits  far 
more  than  their  money  in  putting  into  operation  and 
officering  companies  and  associations,  printing  share 
certificates,  issuing  bonds,  buying  and  selling  securi¬ 
ties  based  on  small  values  and  large  expectations. 
There  are  many  for  management,  few  for  active  ser¬ 
vice,  or  for  the  manual  labor  involved  in  all  these  en¬ 
terprises.  They  prefer  trading  to  working,  scheming 
to  labor.  In  the  vigorous  language  of  the  border, 

“  by  the  sweat  of  their  jaws  ”  do  they  prefer  to  earn 
their  living. 

It  is  the  same  in  real  estate  as  in  fancy  stocks  and 
financial  chimeras.  A  farm  beyond  a  city  boundary 
is  purchased  by  a  syndicate  of  very  respectable  citi¬ 
zens,  a  surveyor  is  employed  to  lay  out  streets  and 
lots,  a  draftsman  to  make  a  map,  a  lithographer  to 
print  it,  an  auctioneer  to  sell,  while  a  free  excursion 
is  given  and  a  free  lunch  set  out.  Under  these 
incitements  and  excitements,  a  large  crowd  is  carried 
out  and  a  goodly  number  taken  in.  The  projectors 
appropriate  the  unearned  increment  of  value  which 
patient  settlers  may  create  by  hardship  and  persist¬ 
ent  effort  in  the  next  ten  years.  The  enterprise  is 
speculative,  deceptive,  not  to  say  dishonest.  It  is  by 
such  devices,  in  all  the  walks  of  business,  that  the 
city  fathers  amass  much  of  the  wealth  they  leave 
their  children,  who  follow  in  their  footsteps,  avoiding 
and  despising  labor,  and  helping  by  precept  and  ex¬ 
ample  to  make  a  nation  of  idlers,  tricksters  and 
gamblers.  Such  are  the  deliberate  opinions  of  many 
of  the  stanch  and  trusty  yeomen  who  view  with 
alarm  the  building  up  of  cities  devoted  in  so  large  a 
measure  to  the  plunder  of  the  productive  Industries 
of  the  wealth  which  they  have  created. 

In  this  connection  reference  may  be  made  to  the 
frequent  complaint  that  enterprising  and  ambitious 
sons  of  farmers  leave  the  paternal  acres  for  other 
vocations.  It  is  a  matter  for  congratulation  that 
boys  do  leave  the  farm  for  other  pursuits,  and  also 
one  for  regret  that  the  brighest  are  the  first  to  go,  if 
that  is  the  fact.  The  Interests  of  farmers  in  this 
country,  especially  under  a  r6glme  of  scientific  agri¬ 
culture,  under  which  alone  will  profit  be  possible  iu 
the  future,  require  that  not  more  than  one-third  of 
the  national  body  of  workers,  including  both  practi¬ 
cal  and  professional,  shall  be  engaged  in  rural  pur¬ 
suits.  Under  present  conditions  a  somewhat  larger 
portion  may  be  employed,  possibly  forty  per  cent.;  if 
more,  the  tendency  is  to  over-production  ;  with  a 
lower  proportion,  agriculture  will  nourish,  with  a  fair 
field  for  distribution  and  sale.  Therefore  the  drift 
to  other  pursuits,  even  from  country  to  town,  is  not 
in  itself  to  be  deplored,  but  it  is  deplorable  when  the 
drift  is  away  from  Industrial  occupations,  from  pro¬ 
ductive  and  constructive  industry,  toward  specula¬ 
tive  schemes,  toward  idleness  that  is  active  for  mis¬ 
chief, — the  present  standing  menace  to  national  in¬ 
dustry  and  honest  manhood. 

Short  and  Fresh. 

Ouk  old  and  respected  friend,  The  Cul¬ 
tivator  and  Country  Gentleman,  alludes 
to  a  successful  asparagus  grower  who  is 
careful  to  cut  out  all  the  weak  as  well  as 
the  strong  shoots.  The  buds  on  the  roots 
of  asparagus  are  similar  to  the  buds  of 
strawberry  plants  which  make  runners. 

If  cut  off  or  pulled  out,  the  nutriment 
they  would  require  is  reserved  for  the 
mother  plant.  It  is  the  same  with  aspar¬ 
agus.  Cutting  off  the  weakly  shoots  ar¬ 
rests  their  further  growth  and  the  larger 

shoots  thrive  accordingly . 

Thomas  Meehan  says  that  it  is  not 
generally  known  that  swamp  trees  and 


shrubs  do  better  in  dry  ground  than  in 
their  own  native  places,  and  that  many  of 
such  deserve  general  cultivation.  One  of 
the  most  desirable  of  these  is  the  Azalea 
viscosa,  a  plant  as  deliciously  scented  as 

it  is  very  beautiful . 

The  following  is  taken  from  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  of  1851;  that  is,  one  year 
after  it  was  founded.  It  was  written  by 
I)r.  Mapes,  the  father  of  C.  V.  Mapes, 
the  manager  of  the  Mapes  Fertilizer  Co. 
of  to-day: 

Tobacco  Dust  a  Protection  against  Insects. 
—We  last  year  procured  from  a  snuff  mill  a  barrel  of 
drv,  but  damaged  snuff  flour,  and  prepared  dredging 
boxes,  covered  with  a  fine  bolting  cloth  with  which 
we  sifted  it  over  the  surface  of  any  plants  attacked 
by  insects,  and  with  most  signal  success.  The  snuff 
should  be  applied,  if  practicable,  while  the  plant  is 
wet  with  dew.  and  repeated  after  every  shower.  If 
the  boxes  are  properly  made,  (like  a  common  flour 
dredge),  and  the  snuff  is  perfectly  fine  and  dry,  but 
littie  time  is  necessary  to  go  over  an  acre  of  plants. 
Even  the  rose  bug,  cabbage  louse,  thrips  on  grape 
vines,  etc.,  all  yield  to  the  influence  of  snuff,  and  the 
most  delicate  plant  of  the  hot-house  is  not  injured  by 
its  application.  For  field  vegetables,  caustic  lime 
made  into  a  fine  powder,  while  dry,  and  applied  be¬ 
fore  slaking  by  contact  with  the  air,  will  produce 
similar  results. 

A.  S.  Fuller  says,  in  the  New  York 
Tribune,  that  men  who  think  enough  of 
a  tree  to  treat  it  kindly  may  go  into  the 
woods  and  fields  where  the  chestnut 
grows  and  dig  up  trees  as  large  as  their 
arm  and  10  feet  high  and  make  them  live 
and  thrive  when  transplanted . 

Horace  Koies,  Governor  of  Iowa,  is 
now  04  years  old.  He  has  now  thousands 
of  acres  of  land  in  Iowa,  and  is  one  of 
the  largest  practical  farmers  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  He  makes  his  farms  bring  him  in  an 
income,  and  he  owns  one  in  Grundy 
County,  Iowa,  about  30  miles  from  where 
he  lives,  which  contains  2,040  acres,  and 
every  acre  of  it  is  in  a  high  state  of  cul¬ 
tivation.  He  has  a  herd  of  500  cattle  upon 
it,  and  half  of  the  farm  is  devoted  to 
stock  raising.  He  knows  every  detail  in 
the  management  of  it,  and  he  spends  a 
portion  of  every  year  upon  it,  often  going 
out  into  the  fields  and  taking  a  place  with 
his  men  in  the  work.  He  spends  his  va¬ 
cations  upon  it  now,  and  he  used  to  spend 
one  or  two  days  of  every  week  in  looking 
(Continued  on  next  paye.) 
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Prevent  the  Crip 

I)r.  Cyrus  Edson  of  tbe  New  York  Board  of  Health 
says  that  to  prevent  the  Grip,  you  should  avoid  ex¬ 
posure  in  inclement  weather,  and  keep  your  strength 
up,  your  blood  in  good  condition,  and  your  digestive 
organs  in  regular  action.  The  tonic  and  alterative 
effects  of  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  so  happily  meet  the 
last  three  conditions,  that  with  the  protection  given 
by  this  medicine  you  need  not  fear  the  Grip. 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Is  an  inexpensive  medicine  and  a  single  bottle  may 
save  you  many  dollars  in  doctors’  bills  and  much 
suffering.  Truly,  an  ounce  of  preventive  is  worth  a 
pound  of  cure. 

HOOD'S  PILLS  are  the  best  family  cathartic  and 
liver  medicine.  Harmless,  reliable,  sure. 


LIKE 

CONDITION  POWDER 

Highly  concentrated.  Dose  small.  In  quantity  costs 
less  than  one-tenth  cent  a  day  per  lien.  Prevents  and 
cures  all  diseases.  If  you  can’t  get  it,  we  send  by  mail 
post-paid.  One  pack.  25c.  Five  $1.  2  1-4  lb.  can  $1.20; 
6cans$5.  Expresr— ”*  *  ’  *  '  ' 

cash.  Farmers’ 
orders  or  more. 


Costs  only  a  Cent. 

Send  us  your  address  on  a  postal  card ; 
by  next  mail  we  will  send  you  a  Buck- 
Thorn  fence  circular  full  of  good  points 
and  suggestions  about  Fence  Building; 
cheap  at  a  dollar  to  any  fence  builder. 
If  the  Buck-Thorn  Solid  Steel  Barb 
Fence  is  not  sold  in  your  neighborhood 
we  will  ship  it  to  you  from  the  mill,  all 
freight  paid. 

The  Buck-Thorn  Fence  Co.,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Barb  Wire  Nowhere. 

Where  parties  are  well  acquainted  with  the  Buck- 
Thorn,  I  can  get  one  cent  a  pound  more  for  it  V,„ 
for  any  other  wire,  and  can  just  “knock  the  stii:, 
out  of  barb  wire  at  half  a  cent  more. 

O.  P.  Griffith,  Connersville,  Ind. 


The^’  Sower  'W  has" 
No  Second  Chance. 

[Uood  sense  s»js  make  the  most  of  the  first.) 

FERRY'S 


'have  made  and  kept  Ferry’s  Seed  Business 
the  largest  in  the  world— Merit  Tells. 

Ferry’s  Seed  Annual  for  1892 

tells  the  whole  Seed  story — Sent  free  for  the 
asking.  Don’t  sow  Seeds  till  you  get  it. 

kD.M. FERRY  &  CO., Detroit, Mich^ 

P.  O.  Box  1241 


SEEDS 


GARDEN’,  FLOWER  A  FIELD 

Seed  Potatoes,  FKUIT  TREES, 
PLANTS  &  VINES,  all  best  kinds. 
Our  FREE  CATALOGUE 

Im  a  Novelty,  as  it  has  .No  Big  Pictures,  and  gives  Confine, 
Accurate  Descriptions  and  FAIR  PRICKS  for  BEST  GOODS. 
Don’t  miss  seeing  it  before  baring.  Send  address  to-day  ta 

FRANK  FORD  &  SON  Ravenna,  Ohio. 


ESTABLISHED  (845. 


YOU  MUST  BUY 

GOOD  SEEDS 

IF  YOU  WANT  A 

GOOD  CARDEN. 


Those  who  buy  our  Seeds  once  continue 

TO  DO  SO,  as  THEY  FIND  THEM  RELIABLE. 


Try  Them  and  You  Will  Not  be  Disappointed. 

Our  Illustrated  and  Descriptive  Catalogue  mailed  free 
on  application.  Address 


PLANTSEED  COMPANY, 

813  and  814  N.  Fourth  St.  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 
tJf  NAME  THIS  PAPER  every  time  you  write. 


ETDETir  CATALOGUE,  SEEDS, 
rrtQEL  PLANTS,  BULBS,  Etc. 

HOME  GROWN  NORTHERN  SEEDS, 
made  by  buying  my  seeds, 
pkts  $  1 .00.  2c  to  5c  pkt. 

Presents  with  every  order.  Send 
card  with  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  for  catalogue. 

A.  R.  AMES,  Madison,  Wis. 


SEE 


I>S.  12  pkts.  Flower ,  10c. ;  12  pkts.  Vegetable, 
30c.;  t>  Dahlias,  50e.;  lOGladlolus,  30c.  All 
Wl.  Half  50c.  II.  F.  Burt,  Taunton,  Mass. 


“A  Treasure  and  a  Wonder  In  the 
Horticultural  World!” 

Splendid!  Delicious!  Ex¬ 
cellent!  are  the  ex¬ 
clamations  from  those 
who  have  fruited  and 
tested  the  Green  Moun¬ 
tain,  the  earliest  and  best 
of  all  grapes.  Ripens  in 
August,  yet  is  of  most 
delicate  texture  and  ex¬ 
quisite  ffavor.  Be  not 
mislead  into  buying  this 
grape  under  other  names 
Every  genuine  vine  is  sealed  with  our  trade 
mark  seal  as  above.  Send  for  circular  giving  full 
Information.  Agents  wanted  in  every  State  and 
County.  Address  STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS,  New 
Canaan.  Conn. 


Unnr  C.  W  I II  *1  .  wil1  mail,  post-paid, 
*""**'"  ™  W  ■■■  W  ■  Practical  Treatise 
on  “Grape  Culture  ”  and  nine  vines,  best  White,  Red 
and  Black  varieties.  First-class,  safe  arrival  in  good 
condition  guaranteed.  Price  list  free. 

J.  H.  TRYON,  Willoughby,  Ohio. 


CDIIIT  TREES 

1  11  ill  I  peach  Specialty 

A  full  selection  of  all  the  leading  varieties. 
A  oorreot  descriptive  I  Also  a  full  line  of  PLANTS  end 
end  finely  Illustrated  ORNAMENTALS.  Plants 
Catalogue  FREE  I  and  Trees  by  mail.  Address 

JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO., 
Vlllaga  Nursarlas.  Hlghtatown,  N.J. 


PRUNE  WEEDSPORT. 

Inquire  about  it.  We  can  Interest  you  with  proof  of 
its  value  over  any  other  Prune.  Price  of  trees  on 
application  to  WILEY  &  CO.,  Cayuga,  N.  Y. 


BLOOMINGTON’'  (PHOENIX)  NURSERY. 
600  ACRES.  13  GREENHOUSES. 

TREES  and  PLANTS 


I’  itGJ  i  arm  1 . . . . . 

ltoscs.  Vines,  Small  FRUITS,  1 1  edge  Plants, 
FRUIT  and  FOREST  TREE  SEEDLINGS. 
Priced  Catalogue  mailed  free.  Established  1852. 


PHOENIX  NURSERY  COMPANY 


bucccswis  to  MDXEY  TITTLE  X  CO..  BLOOMINGTON,  ILL. 


MtN  Ur  nbrlNk.Mb.NT, 


beautiful 


Should  send  for  our  list  of  Three 

Hundred  varieties  of  I  PC  AIITICIII  EI/CDPDCCUP 
natives  of  all  lands.  fDtflUllrUL  Llthunttllo 

EVERGREEN  NURSERIES,  Evergreen,  Wis. 


rCNun  I  lICCv  stock  of  best  varieties.  W 
will  quote  low  prices  now  for  Spring  delivery. 

EDWIN  ALLEN  &  SON,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


WANTED 


Every  reader  of  this  paper 
who  is  interested  in  STRAW¬ 
BERRIES  to  send  for  my 
Illustrated  and  Descriptive  Strawberry  Catalogue 
Free.  Send  now,  it  will  pay  you. 

W.  F.  ALLEN,  Jr.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


HIGH-BRED  Seed  Potatoes.  One  barrel  worth  two 
of  Northern  Seed.  All  that  grow  Irish  Potatoes 
should  have  my  catalogue  free  with  testimonials 
J.  W.  HALL,  Marion  Station,  Md. 
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What  Others  Say. 

(Continued.) 

over  it.  He  has  another  big  farm  in  Palo 
Alto  County,  which  contains  a  thousand 
acres  of  grazing  land,  and  upon  this  he 
keeps  a  lot  of  fine  stock.  His  men  drive 
his  herds  to  the  grazing  lands  in  the 
spring,  and  in  the  fall  they  are  brought 

back  for  feeding . 

The  effect  of  spraying  apple  trees  with 
London-purple  to  prevent  ravages  of  the 
codling  moth  or  apple  worm  is  well  illus¬ 
trated  by  the  experience  of  Mr.  Lupton, 
of  Virginia,  as  stated  in  a  recent  issue  of 
Insect  Life.  The  work  of  spraying  was 
undertaken  in  his  orchard,  hut  was  dis¬ 
continued  when  less  than  one-third  of  the 
trees  had  been  sprayed.  From  the  sprayed 
trees  1,000  barrels  of  apples  nearly  free 
from  worms  were  gathered,  while  from 
the  remaining  two-thirds  of  the  orchard 
only  883  barrels  of  sound  fruit  were  ob¬ 
tained.  quite  one-fifth  of  the  apples  from 
the  unsprayed  trees  being  wormy  and 
unfit  for  use.  Mr.  Lupton  estimates  that 
his  returns  from  the  orchard  would  have 
been  increased  §2,500,  had  all  the  trees 

been  sprayed . 

Few  will  dissent  from  T.  V.  Munson’s 
statement,  in  the  January  American  Agri¬ 
culturist,  that  it  is  to  Mr.  E.  S.  Rogers, 
more  than  to  any  other  person,  that  the 
honor  of  the  greatest  intelligent  pioneer 
work  in  ameliorating  our  wild  grapes 

must  be  awarded . . . 

Fifty  years  ago,  says  Dr.  E.  H.  Jen¬ 
kins,  in  the  above  monthly,  the  impres¬ 
sion  was  much  more  prevalent  than  now 
that  the  worse  a  thing  smelled  the  better 

it  was  as  a  manure . 

A  fertilizer  factory  was  not  heal'd  of 
in  this  country  45  years  ago.  To-day 
there  are  over  400  in  the  United  States, 
turning  out  annually  more  than  $20,000,- 
000  wortli  of  goods.  It  is  only  within  23 
years  that  the  immense  deposits  of  phos¬ 
phate  rock  have  been  worked  in  South 
Carolina,  from  which  in  some  years  over 
250,000  tons  of  rock  have  been  taken,  for 

use  as  fertilizers . 

But  what  of  the  next  50  years  ?  asks 
Dr.  Jenkins  in  his  review  of  “  Fertilizers 
Then  and  Now.”  There  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  the  advance  in  sound 
learning  and  sound  practice  will  go  on 
even  more  rapidly  than  before  in  this 
matter  of  the  paying  use  of  fertilizers. 
They  will  become  more  and  more  neces¬ 
sary  to  successful  farming,  and  will  have 
to  be  used  with  greater  discrimination. 
We  have  a  vast  deal  to  learn  of  the  effects 
of  fertilizers  on  the  mechanical  condition 
of  the  soil,  and  also  on  the  bacterial  life 
within  it.  We  are  only  just  beginning  to 
learn  something  of  the  tremendous  im¬ 
portance  of  this  microscopic  life  in  the 
soil,  which  is  truly  the  Alpha  and  Omega, 
the  beginning  and  the  ending  of  all  the 
higher  forms  of  vegetable  life,  without 
whose  kindly  offices — which  come  not  with 
observation— sterility  and  death  would 
soon  ensue.  There  is  a  vast  deal  besides 
for  us  to  learn,  which  is  as  yet  undreannid 
of.  Deep  research  alone  can  give  us  a 
clearer  insight  into  the  subject.  Experi¬ 
ments  must  be  made  both  in  the  laboratory 
and  field  for  years  to  come  ere  this  branch 
of  science  can  be  made  productive  of  the 
highest  good  of  which  it  is  capable . 

Monuments  adorn  our  parks  and 
squares  in  grateful  memory  of  soldiers, 
statesmen,  poets  and  men  of  letters, 
says  George  Ellwanger.  He  trusts  all 
lovers  of  the  garden  and  orchard  will 
join  in  the  erection  of  a  monument 
in  lasting  love  and  commemoration  of 
these  equally  great  public  benefactors. 
He  proposes  a  bronze  figure  of  “The 
Father  of  Americal  Pomology  ”  with  his 
favorite  Anjou  pear  in  his  hand,  and  the 
above  words  emblazoned  on  a  granite  ped¬ 
estal. 

Mr.  Ellwanger  alludes  to  the  well-be¬ 
loved  M.  P.  Wilder.  The  suggestion  is 
one  that  will  meet  a  hearty  approval 
from  all  who  knew  him,  of  him,  or  of  his 
beneficent  work  and  influence . 

The  American  Agriculturist  for  Jan¬ 
uary  is  a  number  of  which  its  whole- 


souled,  devoted  editor,  Dr.  F.  M.  Ilexa- 
mer,  may  well  be  proud.  Long  live  those 
who  earnestly  work  to  promote  the  true 
interests  of  the  farmers  of  the  land ! . 


Abstracts. 

- Breeder’s  Gazette  :  “  A  man  who 

means  to  be  miserable  always  succeeds. 

If  that  were  all.  it  would  be  a  compara¬ 
tively  trifling  matter  ;  but  such  a  man 
makes  all  about  him  miserable.  He 
clouds  the  sunshine  in  other  lives  :  he  is 
the  fly  in  the  ointment ;  the  dog  in  the 
manger.  ” 

“  We  have  a  supreme  respect  for  an 
honest,  intelligent,  forceful  ‘kicker.’ 
Slang  though  it  be,  it  is  much  too  good  a 
word  to  become  synonymous  with  ‘grumb¬ 
ler.’  ” 

“The  man  who  accepts  as  his  philos¬ 
ophy  “  whatever  is,  ought  to  be”  ranges 
no  higher  in  his  thought  than  the  beasts 
of  the  field.  But  the  genuine  reformer 
is  never  a  sour-spirited  moper  and  grumb¬ 
ler.  He  never  seeks  to  make  himself  and 
his  family  miserable  because  the  world 
does  not  square  with  his  ideas  of  right. 

He  is  earnest,  thoughtful,  energetic,  ag¬ 
gressive,  but  bright,  cheery,  ‘  sunshiny. 
The  farmer  has  grave  problems  to  solve 
— problems  of  ‘  personal  legislation  ’  and 
those  which  bring  him  in  elbow-touch 
with  the  great  world,  but  to  reach  a 
happy  solution  he  must  be  free  from  the 
fogs  and  mists  and  miasmas  which  cloud 
the  mind  of  the  chronic  grumbler.  Dis¬ 
content  is  a  mental  weed,  but  it  wilts  be¬ 
fore  the  sunshine  of  a  genial  tempera¬ 
ment.  Biliousness  is  not  wisdom  ;  liver- 
complaint  is  not  religion.  Keep  sweet. 

‘  Put  not  your  trust  in  vinegar;  molasses 
catches  flies.’  ” 

- Bradstreet’s  :  “Confidence  in  the 

present  and  future  of  the  country  has  not 
been  so  firmly  established  in  Wall  street 
in  a  decade,  and  in  fact  the  general  feel¬ 
ing  of  speculation  is  keyed  up  to  the  pitch 
that  a  ‘  boom  ’  comparable  to  that  of  1879 
— 81  is  believed  to  be  in  immediate  pros¬ 
pect  The  enormous  crops  with  which 
the  country  has  been  blessed,  the  defi¬ 
ciency  in  Europe  and  the  enormous  ex¬ 
port  demand  and  movement  furnish  a 
substantial  basis  for  the  appreciation 
which  has  already  occurred  and  for  the 
confidence  which  obtains  in  speculative 
circles  that  a  period  of  expansion  and 
national  prosperity  is  at  hand.” 

- New  York  Herald  :  “  It  is  estimated 

that  the  hotels  of  this  country  sell  every 
year  13,000,000  gallons  of  European  wine 
out  of  the  0,000,000  imported,  and  it  is 
further  held  that  the  wine  would  not  be 
drank  if  the  customers  did  not  imagine  it 
was  the  genuine  imported  article.  Not 
that  it  is  any  better  for  that  fact.  On  the 
contrary,  the  native  wine  is  finer  in  flavor 
and  purer  in  make,  but  the  free  and 
enlightened  American  citizen  wouldn’t 
have  it  at  all  if  he  imagined  for  an  instant 
that  it  was  the  native  product.  This  is  a 
shameful  fact,  but  it  is  a  fact,  neverthe¬ 
less.  In  not  one  of  the  first-class  hotels 
of  the  country  can  be  found  an  American 
wine  list.  They  scorn  it.  Rhine  wine  is 
called  for  and  loudly  proclaimed  superior 
to  California  wine,  and  yet  they  both 
come  from  the  same  place.  When  Charles 
Heidsieck  was  in  this  country  he  declared 
that  there  was  more  of  his  wine  sold  in 
the  United  States  than  he  made,  and  from 
outward  appearances  he  could  not  tell 
the  faked  wine  from  the  really  imported 
article. 

“  It  is  a  grand  old  earth  to  live  on, 
after  all  ;  and  though  each  hurrying  year 
brings  us  nearer  to  the  end  of  our  jour¬ 
ney,  the  great  majority  are  constantly 
wishing  the  months  away.” 

“  When  a  man  tries  to  drown  trouble 
in  drink  the  devil  always  supplies  the 
trouble  with  life  preservers.” 

- Farm  and  Fireside  :  “  The  farmers’ 

club  of  the  New  York  Tribune  of  over  30 
years  ago  spent  a  whole  session  trying  to 
find  out  why  corn  cribs  were  made  wider 
at  the  top  than  at  the  bottom,  and  failed. 
The  building  is  not  symmetrical,  and 


looks  top-heavy.  There  is  also  an  appar¬ 
ent  waste  of  roofing  material.” 

- L.  S.  Hardin  in  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  ;  “  The  new  milk  testers  for  de¬ 
termining  the  fat  have  suggested  a  new 
industry.  Students  from  the  various  ex¬ 
periment  stations  are  now  going  about 
the  country  testing  herds  for  pay.  They 
charge  so  much  per  cow.  When  the  herd 
is  large  the  fee  is  only  a  few  cents  each, 
but  sufficient  to  pay  for  the  services  of 
the  tester.  Of  course  one  test  does  not 
determine  the  full  value  of  the  cow,  but 
the  student  can  establish  a  clientage,  and 
by  making  periodical  visits  keep  the  dairy¬ 
man  thoroughly  posted  as  to  the  value  of 
the  cows  he  wishes  tested.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  this  new  industry  will  be  found 
to  pay  its  promoters.  It  is  difficult  to  con¬ 
ceive  of  any  point  in  dairying  of  greater 
importance  to  the  dairymen  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  shrewd,  energetic  men  will  give 
it  full  support.  Those  who  do  not  will 
soon  find  themselves  forced  to  the  rear. 

- New  York  Herald:  “Charity  no 

doubt  covers  a  multitude  of  sins,  but 
nowadays  she  frequently  seems  to  run 
out  of  covering  material.” 

“  The  woman  who  would  rear  children 
properly  must  be  content  to  remain  in 
the  rear  of  the  society  column.” 
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IN  writing  to  advertisers  please  always  mention 
The  Rural. 

FOR  A  TOMATO 

ILastspring  I  offered  8500  to  any  person  pro¬ 
ducing  a  3  lb.  Mammoth  1’rlze  Tomato; 

T.  R.  Harris,  Abbott,  Neb.,  won  it 

^rr»\ims  up  with  one  weighing  3  lbs.  3)4  ozs., 

and  I  senthim  mycheck  for  8.>00.  It 


measured  over  8>4  in.  Indlameter. 
37  tomatoes  grew  on  one  stem  over 
3  feet  from  the  ground.  Largest 
plant  on  record  lit  ft-  6  In.  tan. 
This  mammoth  strain  creates  a 
sensation  wherever  it  goes,  and  is 
tho  largest  ever  otfered.  Thous¬ 
ands  of  my  customers  have  grown 
them  to  weigh  over  16  ozs.  lhe 
quality  Is  excellent;  after  you 
once  test  it  you  will  grow  no 
others.  If  well  cared  forthey  will 
produco  1  bu.  to  a  plant  (see cut) 
of  large,  smooth,  bright  red  to¬ 
matoes,  very  solid  with  only  a  few 
seeds  in  each,  and  entirely  free 
from  rot.  If  started  early,  fruit 
ripens  from  July  1th  until  frost. 
Thisyear  1  oiler  8500  Cash  to  any 
person  producing  a  3)4  lb.  tomato. 
(It  can  be  done.)  Full  directions 
how  Mr.  Harris  grew  his  with 
each  order.  Plant  some,  you  may 
win  the  prize.  All  my  seed  is 
saved  from  largo  specimens. 

SURE  HEAD  CABBAGE 

Is  all  head  and  suiro  to  head,  very- 
uniform  in  size,  Arm  and  line  in 
texture,  excellent  in  quality  and  a 
pood  keeper.  Sinplo  heads  liuvo 
weighed  over  Ct  pounds. 

IMly  SNOWBALL  TURNIP 

Jls  tho  earliest  in  the  world,  easy 
_ _ Agrown  good  size,  excellent  qual¬ 
ity.^  Will  bo” far  ahead  of  your  neighbors. 

My  Catalogue,  Is  worth  50  cts.  to  any  one  who  Piets  it 
1500  offered  largest  order;  8500  for  a  pansy  blossom;  8300 
for  a  bean  plant  with  100  pods,  and  above  tomato  prize. 

6  UTl  will  send  a  packet  each  of  Prize  Tomato,  Cabbage 
and  Turnip,  with  my  Catalogue  of  Bargains  lor  only 
26  cents.  Greatest  bargain  catalogue  ever  sent  out. 

wiraSiK 

Tlt.V  EARLY  TlfKE  TOMATO,  and  a  50c.  re,  nil,,.. e 
for  seeds. your  choice  from  my  bur^nin  catalogue  Fr©0« 
F-  B.  MILLS*  Rose  Hill,  Onandaga  Co.N.Yr 


|urpe?s^  g»eeds  prow 

1  And  produce  strong,  thrifty  plants  and  these  plants  develop  into  the  choicest 
vegetables  and  most  beautiful  flowers  after  their  hind.  Burpee's  Seeds  are  tested, 
'  not  only  for  vitality,  but  also  for  trueness  to  type;  each  variety  is  maintained  in  purity 
>  and  manyare  improved  by  constant  and  intelligent  selection, so  that  we  can  honestly  state 
BURPEE’S  SEEDS  are  the  Best,  the  VERY  BEST  it  is  possible  to  produce, 

’  and  arc  warranted.  Do  you  want  such  seeds?  If  so  write  to-day  for  BU  R  FEE’S 
1  FARM  AN  NUAL  for  1892,  which  givcshonestdescriptions,  faithfully  illustrated, of 
,  all  the  best  seeds,  including  Burpee’s  Bush  I  ,ima  and  other  rare  novelties  of  surpassing  merit. 
Every  progressive  farmer  and  gardener  should  read  it.  l'ree  to  those  who  intend  to  purchase. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


GRAPES 
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HEADQUARTERS. 

NEW  GR A P ESTbturi’«l"d”^ 


1892. 


SEED 

Catalog’ 


For  Over  Thirty  Years 

we  hive  alwavs  had  very  pleasant  dealings  together,  the 
"  nublfc  and  myself,  and  I  again  have  the  pleasure  of 
-P  presenting  to  them  my  Annual  Vegetab.c  and 
Flower  Seed  Catalogue.  .  It  contains  .the  usual 
,  immense  variety  of  seed,  with  such  new  kinds  added 
las  have  proved  to  be  real  acquisitions.  Raisingmany 
Kl  these  varieties  myself  on  my  four  seed  ferns, 
and  testing  others,  1  am  able  to  warrant  their  fresh- 


1892/ 


TRI 

THEY  GROW-THEY  BLOOM. 


Catalogue  Free  mos?eoniplete  stocks  iu  the  U.  3. 

38  YEARS.  700  ACRES.  25  GREENHOUSES. 

STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO. 

PA1NESVILLE,  Lake  Co.,  OHIO. 

Terrard;s>'Md7otatoe^ 


Are  grown  from  Jerrard’s  Famous  Seed  Stock  in  the  virgin  lands  of  the, 
cold  North-East.  They  comprise  all  the  valuable  New  and  Standard  Kinds, , 
and  are  warranted  superior  to  all  others  for  seed.  They  give  Earliest  and  | 
Largest  Crops  in  every  soil  and  climate.  , 

JERRARD’S  NORTHERN  SEEDS 

Are  safe  for  Northern  Latitudes,  and  for  Very  Early  Vegetables  or  Large  < 

Standard  Crops  everywhere  they  are  not  surpassed. 

%  MY  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  FOR  1892  MAILED  FREE.  Address 

5  -  GEORGE  W.  P.  JERRARD,  -  CARIBOU,  MAINE. 


MSg  £  B 


newTOMATO 

TRUCKER’S 

FAVORITE. 

For  Main  Crop.  Very  large,  smooth  and  solid. 
Good  shipper,  extra  quality,  ripenBeven  and  don’t 
Crack.  Color  purplish  red.  25c.  per  pkt..  5  for 
81.  F  or  full  descriptions,  testimonials  and  col’d 
plates  of  these  valuable  entirely  new  vegetables 
send  for  our  1892  Descriptive  Catalogue  of 
Seeds  and  Plants,  a  full  list  of  tested  Seeds,  Grape 
Vines  F.arly  Westbrook  and  other  Strawberries, 


LIMA 


MOST 

= _  PROFITABLE 

_ BE3A1M 

For  WAllKliT  HARDENERS  and  FAMILY. 

Earlier  than  Early  Jersey  and  matures  fart  her  North — extra 
large  Most  prolific.  Grows  very  compact,  and  shells  more 
quarts  to  the  bushel  of  pods  than  any  other.  Quality  abso¬ 
lutely  the  best.  25c.  per  pkt.  5  for  S 1 .  Sold  by  us  only. 

1  HORNER  &  SONS,  Delair,  Camden  Go.,N  J. 
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It  is  difficult  to  know  in  muny  cases  which  insects  are 
the  friends— which  the  “enemies”  of  mankind.  If  the 
ultimate  truth  could  be  arrived  at.  it  is  quite  possible 
that  those  insects  which  seem  the  most  antagonistic  to 
man  are  in  reality  friends  that  serve  him  in  a  way  so 
indirect  that  their  service  is  not  even  suspected. 

*  * 

One  of  the  visionary  things  that  the  press  talks  of 
and  many  are  striving  after  is  fruit  of  the  first  excel¬ 
lence  that  will  “thrive  everywhere.”  It  is  well  to 
aim  high  in  the  improvements  of  fruits  and  plants  of 
all  kinds.  Hut  the  “ thrive  everywhere”  target  will 
never  be  hit  in  the  bull’s  eye.  Asa  rule,  the  wider  the 
range  of  country  in  which  a  given  fruit  will  thrive,  the 
lower  it  will  rank  in  some  essential  quality. 

*  * 

Hv  going  over  the  day’s  lessons  with  the  children 
every  night,  you  will  perform  three  mighty  useful 

things:  1.  Do  the  children  good  by  seeing  that  they  are 

properly  taught  and  interested  in  study.  2.  Review 
your  own  education.  3.  Bring  something  new  into 
your  life,  and  get  the  mind  started  for  a  broader  and 
happier  place  in  life.  Can’t  do  it  ?  Why  not  ?  We 
will  defy  you  to  give  one  good  reason  ? 

*  * 

Wk  put  a  boy  at  work  washing  windows  to  be  paid  by 
the  job,  we  supposing  he  would  do  it  all  by  hand.  The 
boy  borrowed  a  force  pump  and  washed  the  windows 
by  pump  and  hand  power  combined,  thus  saving  half 
the  time  for  play.  We  could  find  no  fault  with  the 
quality  of  the  work.  He  deserved  his  pay  and  also  the 
play  time,  did  he  not  ?  Should  his  next  stent  be  in¬ 
creased  beyond  that  of  other  boys  who  do  not  think '? 

*  * 

On  the  next  page  will  be  found  a  synopsis  of  the 
tariff  views  of  Judge  William  Lawrence,  President  of 
the  Ohio  Wool  Growers’ Association.  Judge  Lawrence 
may  be  safely  considered  tin*,  highest  authority  on  the 
wool  growers’  interests  from  the  standpoint  of  a  pro¬ 
tectionist,  as  he  helped  to  frame  the  wool  schedule  of 
the  .McKinley  Hill,  and  has  been  watching  for  evasions 
of  it.  1 1  is  statements  are  of  particular  interest  now 
that  efforts  are  being  made  to  put  wool  on  the  free  list. 

*  * 

During  the  past  year  the  bounties  on  domestic  sugar 
have  amounted  to  nearly  $11,000,000.  Just  as  predicted 
by  The  Rural  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  McKin¬ 
ley  Hill,  a  determined  effort  is  already  being  made  to 
repeal  this  bounty  law,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the 
farmers  of  the  country  favor  the  project,  mainly  on  the 
ground  that  very  few  engaged  in  agriculture  are  bene¬ 
fited  by  it.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  89, 000, 000  to  be 
distributed  among  the  cane  sugar  growers  will  be  ap¬ 
propriated  by  less  than  150  of  the  richest  sugar  pro¬ 
ducers  of  the  South,  and  little  sympathy  is  generally 
felt  for  them  on  account  of  the  contemplated  diminu¬ 
tion  of  their  profits,  especially  as  every  household  in 
the  nation  is  taxed  to  pay  the  donation  made  to  them. 

1  he  producers  of  beet  sugar  are  likely  to  be  the  sever¬ 
est  sufferers  by  a  change  in  the  law.  Owing  to  the 
great  cost  of  the  machinery  and  other  equipments 
necessary  for  the  manufacture  of  this  kind  of  sugar, 
its  production  must  be  confined  to  capitalists  or  wealthy 
corpoiations  ,  but  the  establishment  of  works  in  any 
place  affords  neighboring  farmers  a  chance  of  making 
money  in  the  new  industry.  The  latest  investigations 
are  reported  to  demonstrate  that  the  soil  and  climate 
of  many  sections  of  the  country,  especially  of  Califor¬ 
nia,  are  admirably  adapted  to  the  production  of  beets 
exceptionally  rich  in  saccharine  matter,  and  that  with 
the  encouragement  afforded  by  the  bounty,  beet  sugar 
production  in  this  country  would  be  likely  ere  long  to 
eclipse  that  of  any  European  nation,  though  fostered 
by  government  bounties  and  largesses  for  upwards 
of  half  a  century.  While  the  bounties  to  maple  sugar 
producers  would  doubtless  greatly  extend  the  business 
in  time,  and  amount  to  quite  a  considerable  sum  in 
the  aggregate,  the  amount  received  by  individual 
growers  must  be  so  small  that  no  great  hardship  would 
be  suffered  by  the  abrogation  of  the  bounty  on  this 
product,  especially  as  few  have  yet  ventured  to  in¬ 


crease  the  number  of  their  trees  to  any  considerable 
extent.  In  the  minds  of  thousands  of  farmers  who  are 
not  personally  interested  in  sugar  production,  the  main 
objection  to  any  interference  with  the  sugar  bounty 
law  would  be  due  to  a  dislike  of  the  removal  of  any 
part  of  the  slight  encouragement  to  agriculture  afford¬ 
ed  by  the  present  tariff  laws  of  the  country. 

*  * 

I  he  Rural  New-Yorker  most  devoutly  hopes  that 
we  shall  be  spared  a  war  with  Chili,  and  it  is  very  pro¬ 
foundly  impressed  with  the  idea  that  no  war  is  neces¬ 
sary.  Of  course,  in  a  war  with  Chili,  we  should  very 
promptly  get  the  best  of  it;  but  war  is  an  evil  always 
to  be  avoided  if  possible  with  honor.  Being  infinitely 
greater  and  stronger,  we  can  afford  to  keep  cool  while 
the  resources  of  statesmanship  are  invoked  to  right 
the  wrong,  whatever  it  may  be,  and  if  the  statesman¬ 
ship  of  the  two  countries  proves  inadequate  to  the  task, 
let  us  invoke  the  mediation  of  some  friendly  powers. 

I  he  mastiff  does  not  fight  when  a  diminutive  cur 
yelps  at  him,  nor  docs  a  brave  man  pound  a  little  boy 
who  insults  him.  Let  us  be  dignified,  but  firm.  Let 
us  talk  of  peace,  not  of  war.  We  can  wait  a  little 
longer  for  redress  of  grievances,  and  shame  the  little 
South  American  Bantam  who  now  crows  so  loud,  more 
by  our  generosity  than  we  could  by  a  drubbing. 

*  # 

On  page  34  Mr.  S.  C.  Hall,  of  Greene  County,  N.  Y., 
opposed  the  plan  of  extending  the  free  delivery  of  the 
mails  to  rural  districts.  Judging  from  the  dozens  of 
letters  already  at  hand,  Mr.  Hall  is  just  now  one  of  the 
most  unpopular  men  before  the  public.  If  he  could 
heai  what  is  said  about  him,  his  ears  would  burn  so 
that  he  would  need  no  mufflers  this  winter.  This  is  a 
free  country,  and  Mr.  II.  has  a  perfect  right  to  express 
his  opinion  on  any  public  man  or  measure.  Just  at 
present,  however,  lie  seems  to  be  in  a  small  minority 
with  a  good  many  counties  to  be  heard  from.  The  fact 
is  that  there  is  a  more  general  demand  for  this  free 
delivery  among  farmers  than  for  any  other  measure 
we  know  of.  At  the  same  time  many  farmers  have 
solved  the  problem  by  combining  to  secure  the  mail 
delivery  without  asking  Uncle  Sam  to  help  them. 
Next  week  we  shall  tell  about  a  Mail  Delivery  Associa¬ 
tion  founded  by  some  farmers  on  Long  Island,  that  has 
worked  well.  Organize  and  start  a  regular  delivery 
yourselves  and  you  will  stand  a  far  better  chance  of 
being  helped.  I  ncle  Sam  seems  to  love  those  who 
“  get  a-going.” 

*  * 

NODULES  AND  NITROGEN. 

The  nodule  theory  is  now  and  has  been  since  1886, 
when  it  was  first  announced  by  Hellriegel,  engag¬ 
ing  an  accumulative  amount  of  attention.  Nodules 
which  form  on  the  roots  of  certain  leguminous  plants 
are  found  to  be  rich  in  nitrogen,  and  it  is  thought 
that  this  nitrogen  comes  from  the  air  and  is  fixed  by 
bacteria  which  thrive  in  these  nodules,  thus  supplying 
the  plant  with  nitrogenous  food.  There  is  no  evidence 
as  yet  that  the  leaves  or  stems  of  legumes  (such  as 
clover,  lupine,  peas  and  beans)  have  any  power  to 
assimilate  the  free  nitrogen  of  the  air,  or  that  it  is 
changed  into  an  assimilable  combined  nitrogen  in  the 
soil.  It  is  these  low,  minute  organisms  that  fix  it,  and 
the  nodule  is  their  abode  or  laboratory  in  which  the 
work  goes  on.  If  positive  proof  of  this  were  given,  we 
should  know  that  these  micro-organisms  have  a  power 
that  no  higher  form  of  life  is  known  to  possess,  that,  viz. , 
of  assimilating  the  elementary  substance,  nitrogen. 
'That  these  tubercles  supply  the  plant  with  nitrogen  is 
shown  from  the  fact  that  leguminous  plants  grown  in  a 
sterilized  soil  or  medium,  and  thus  not  accessible  to 
bacteria,  do  not  form  the  tubercles  ;  that  is  to  say,  they 
cannot  avail  themselves  of  the  nitrogen  of  the  atmos¬ 
phere  except  when  the  bacteria  enter  them,  the  only 
evidence  of  which  we  have  at  present  being  the  root 
nodule. 

Plants  grown  in  sterilized  soils  (soils  in  which  there 
were  no  bacteria)  did  not  develop  the  nodules,  and  the 
plants  grew  only  in  proportion  as  nitrogen  was  fed  to 
them.  Hut  there  were  no  tubercles  and  hence  no  evi¬ 
dence  of  any  appropriation  of  atmospheric  nitrogen. 

It  seems  to  have  been  further  shown  that  each  class 
of  legumes  may  have  its  peculiar  bacterium  upon 
which  it  alone  or  best  thrives.  That  is  to  say,  if  peas, 
lupine  and  alfalfa  be  grown  separately,  they  will 
thrive  best  if  inoculated  with  cultures  from  the  tuber¬ 
cles  of  roots  of  the  same  species  or  from  infusion  of  soil 
extract  taken  from  where  such  crops  are  being  raised. 

Just  of  what  service  this  discovery  may  ultimately 
prove  to  farmers,  it  is  yet  too  early  to  form  any  intel- 
ligent  opinion.  Profit  may  lie  in  ascertaining  what 
particular  member  of  the  great  Pulse  family  will  best 
thrive  in  a  given  field  or  farm  and,  through  rotations 
of  shorter  or  longer  duration,  furnish  the  soil  with  so 
much  nitrogen  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  supply  only 
the  minerals,  potash  and  phosphate,  in  one  form  or  an¬ 
other  in  the  production  of  profitable  or  maximum  crops. 


A  great  majority  of  the  people  we  meet  seem  to 
have  some  nose  disease  or  catarrhal  troqble.  No  class 
of  quacks  reap  a  richer  harvest  than  do  those  who 
claim  to  cure  catarrh.  Most  of  the  snuffs  and  gargles 
recommended  for  this  disease  are  worse  than  useless. 

I  here  is  no  excuse  for  drenching  the  nose  with  salt 
and  water  or  water  in  any  form.  Water  is  “  a  foreign 
substance  ”  to  the  healthy  nose — it  never  goes  there  in 
health  and  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should.  The  best 
“home  treatment  ’  for  catarrh  is  to  use  common  bicar¬ 
bonate  of  soda  as  a  snuff  and  also  blown  against  the 
back  of  the  upper  throat.  This,  with  a  fixed  habit  of 
breathing  through  the  nose — not  through  the  mouth — 
will  help  mild  cases  of  the  ailment.  For  chronic  cases 
an  expert,  not  a  quack,  is  needed. 

*  * 

Quite  a  wordy  war  is  going  on  in  many  of  the  papers 
over  the  action  of  the  California  peach  growers  in  re¬ 
fusing  to  use  Eastern-grown  peach  trees.  At  present 
the  disease  known  as  “  peach  yellows”  is  unknown 
in  California,  and  the  growers  in  that  State  do  not  pro¬ 
pose  to  have  it  if  they  can  avoid  it.  About  the  only 
way  it  can  get  there  is  through  the  importation  of  dis¬ 
eased  stock.  The  growers  therefore  propose  to  pro¬ 
hibit  all  importations,  whether  from  healthy  or  affected 
localities.  '1  his  is  heroic  treatment,  but  they  say  it  is 
the  only  sure  way.  Many  Eastern  nurserymen  are,  by 
this  action,  deprived  of  a  very  large  trade  in  peach 
trees  for  which  they  had  prepared  and  which  they 
cannot  afford  to  lose.  At  the  same  time,  Cali¬ 
fornia  nurseries  will  be  greatly  helped,  as  the  “home 
market  ”  will  be  reserved  exclusively  for  them.  The 
only  redress  for  the  Eastern  growers  will  be  to  estab¬ 
lish  branch  nurseries  in  California.  If  the  facts  are  as 
we  understand  them,  the  Californians  are  justified  in 
taking  extreme  measures  to  keep  the  “  yellows  ”  out 
of  their  State.  The  rumored  “retaliation”  scheme  of 
passing  State  laws  prohibiting  the  sale  of  California 
fruit  on  account  of  its  sanitary  condition,  is  absurd. 

Brevities. 

The  meanest  of  ail  stealing  that  I  know  of  is  to  steal 

The  polish  off  the  feelings  of  some  chap  and  make  him  feel 

As  though  you  sought  to  brand  him  with  hot  iron  on  the  heart. 

I  call  such  action  cruel— only  rogues  will  call  It  smart. 

I  know  there’s  lots  of  fellows  now  whose  feelings  can  t  be  hurt- 
You  might  as  well  cut  at  them  as  to  punch  a  mai!6d  shirt. 

A  broad-axe  big  and  heavy  couldn't  hurt  them  half  enough. 

They  need  a  thorough  pounding,  but  I  tell  you  it  is  rough, 

When  tender,  kindly  natures,  true  as  are  the  stars  above. 

Are  burned  by  life's  sharp  acid,  with  no  healing  balm  of  love 
And  any  man  or  woman  who  will  make  such  feelings  sore 
With  useless  word  or  action  U  a  thief  and  nothing  more! 

Put  a  point  on  your  efforts. 

No  farmer  ever  lost  a  cent  by  being  neat  in  dress  and  habits. 

Have  you  frozen  the  horse's  tongue  with  a  cold  bit  this  year  ? 

Better  go  out  and  shovel  snow  than  let  a  useless  quarrel  grow. 

Why  not  do  your  moulting  this  winter  when  you  have  most  time. 
Don’t  wait  till  work  begins. 

A  HARROW  with  long  teeth  or  a  big  roller  will  handle  the  snow  on 
your  road  better  than  any  “  plow  ”  in  the  country. 

Teach  a  boy  to  love  his  work  and  he’ll  never  be  a  shirk.  Good!  but 
pray  don’t  stop  at  preach— practice;  tell  us  how  to  teach! 

We  shall  soon  print  a  picture  of  the  president  of  the  New  York  State 
Farmers’  Alliance,  with  a  statement  of  the  demands  of  that  order. 

Maple  sugar  licences  have  been  granted  to  makers  in  14  States. 
Vermont  leads  with  2,686,  New  York  has  842,  Ohio  224  and  Maine 
only  22. 

You  had  better  leave  the  “smell  of  the  barn”  in  a  pair  of  overalls, 
which  you  can  hang  on  a  nail  before  you  go  into  the  house.  No  use 
for  it  in  the  house. 

One  theory  for  the  low  prices  of  wool  is  that  the  past  few  mild  win¬ 
ters  have  cut  down  the  demand  for  thick  woolen  goods.  If  the  present 
weather  keeps  up  much  longer  this  theory  will  receive  a  mighty  prac¬ 
tical  test. 

Mh.  C.  S.  Rice  is  always  instructive  and  interesting.  His  way  of 
handling  the  manure  is  hard  to  beat.  The  piles  ferment  in  the  field. 
The  snow  provides  a  perfect  track  for  hauling  it  out.  It  needs  a  cold 
country,  though. 

Governor  Ahbett,  of  New  Jersey,  tells  the  farmers  of  that  State 
that  “  success  in  agriculture  lies  in  the  farmer's  ability  to  deliver  his 
products  in  the  markets  at  the  least  possible  cost.”  He  proposes  a 
State  Commission  of  Transportation  that  shall  stand  between  the 
farmer  and  common  carrier  and  adjust  rates  fairly. 

The  Republicans  of  Louisiana  and  of  the  nation  have  a  good  chance 
to  “  show  themselves  ”  on  the  lottery  question.  It  seems  to  be  admit¬ 
ted  that  the  negro  vote  alone  can  save  the  lottery  from  defeat,  and  it 
is  about  certain  that  the  majority  of  the  negroes  will  vote  against  the 
infamy  if  urged  to  do  so  by  the  national  Republican  leaders.  The 
Republicans  therefore  have  a  chance  to  prove  that  they  still  desire  to 
be  the  party  of  “  moral  ideas.” 

IN  his  seventh  annual  report  (for  the  year  18110),  the  Dairy  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  this  State  says:  “  Manufacturers  of  and  dealers  in  oleomar¬ 
garine  *  *  have  ceased  to  be  a  factor  in  the  business  enterprise  of 
the  State.  So  closely  have  they  been  watched  that  cases  of  actual 
violation  have  become  very  few.”  The  Rural  would  like  to  know  just 
what  the  Commissioner  thinks  of  the  situation  to-day  There  is  a 
growing  idea  that  things  have  materially  changed. 

Mrs.  Kate  M.  Bitsick  of  Indiana,  is  a  breeder  of  Jersey  cattle  and  one 
of  the  few  American  women  who  have  become  famous  in  Jersey  liter¬ 
ature.  Perhaps  her  chief  argument  in  favor  of  the  Jerseys  is  that  they 
make  yellow  butter,  that  they  are  capable  of  extracting  the  color  from 
the  food  given  them  and  never  need  to  be  helped  out  by  any  butter 
color.  We  are  told  how  she  sent  a  sample  of  her  butter  to  a  commis¬ 
sion  man  who  reported  that  it  "would  have  been  all  right  if  she  had 
not  used  quite  so  much  butter  color!”  Theonly  butter  color  she  had 
used  was  a  Jersey  cow!  A  bright  man  that! 

Dr.  Keeley,  who  has  achieved  considerable  notoriety  as  the  dis¬ 
coverer  of  the  bi-chloride  of  gold  cure  for  dipsomania,  has  made  an¬ 
other  discovery— a  specific  for  la  grippe.  It  is  assafoetida.  Take  four- 
grain  doses,  four  times  a  day,  and  the  thing  is  done.  When  we  remem¬ 
ber  the  grip  the  doctor  has  kept  on  the  formula  of  his  bi-chloride  cure, 
we  wonder  at  his  free  gift  of  his  new  discovery  to  the  public.  On 
second  thought,  the  apparent  liberality  is  explained.  One  who  had 
taken  It!  grains  of  that  fragrant  drug  would  diffuse  the  secret  to  all 
who  came  near.  It  Is  a  tell-tale-it  will  not  be  suppressed.  No  respect¬ 
able  microbe  would  remain  in  an  anatomy  pervaded  by  such  a  mal¬ 
odorous  remedy 
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A  Philadelphia  Milk  War. 

THE  NEW  YORK  SURPLUS  TO  THE  RESCUE. 

“  Things  are  lively,”  said  a  milk  dealer  in  Philadel¬ 
phia,  to  a  representative  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
a  few  days  since.  He  did  not  know  to  whom  he  was 
talking  and  expressed  himself  with  great  freedom. 
“  You  see,”  said  he,  “  the  farmers  have  been  making 
us  pay  a  good  round  price  for  milk,  and  we  don’t  pro¬ 
pose  to  stand  it  much  longer — no  longer  if  we  can  help 
it.  We  have  paid  higher  rates  than  you  people  in  New 
York.” 

“Well,”  said  The  Rural,  “the  farmers  who  ship 
milk  to  New  York  complain  that  prices  are  so  low  that 
there  is  no  money  in  the  business,  that  they  can  barely 
make  a  living,  that  they  receive  no  profit  on  their  in¬ 
vestment.  They  say  that  a  milkman  with  $200  invested 
in  an  old  horse  and  an  older  wagon,  makes  more  money 
than  a  dairy  farmer  with  $10,000  invested  in  his  plant. 
Do  you  want  to  get  Pennsylvania  farmers  in  the  same 
hole  and  do  you  thinR  it  fair  ?” 

“  Say,  Jack!”  yelled  the  dealer  to  a  friend  a  few  yards 
off,  “  come  here  and  listen  to  this  Granger  talk.” 

The  so-called  Granger  moved  off  and  began  to  make 
some  inquiries.  After  some  time  spent  in  doing  so,  he 
found  the  situation  about  as  follows  : 

The  milk-producers  supplying  the  Philadelphia  trade 
are  tolerably  well  organized  ;  they  claim  that  not  less 
than  (50  per  cent  of  all  the  shippers  belong  to  their  asso¬ 
ciation,  and  that  they  are  growing  stronger  all  the 
time.  The  business  is  conducted  on  a  different  plan 
from  that  pursued  in  New  York  The  freight  is  paid 
by  the  shipper,  a  half  cent  per  quart,  and  the  milk  is 
sold  by  “dry  measure,”  so  that  35  quarts  in  Philadel¬ 
phia  equal  about  40  quarts  in  New  York.  The  pro¬ 
ducers  claim  that  the  standing  rule  for  years  has  been 
that  the  dealers  should  pay  them  one-half  the  price  at 
which  milk  retailed,  the  shippers  to  pay  the  freight. 
The  milk  is  shipped  in  20,  30  and  40-quart  cans  and  the 
bulk  of  it  comes  from  points  not  more  than  (50  miles 
from  the  city.  They  claim  that,  twice  within  the  past 
two  years,  the  dealers  have  cut  the  price  half  a  cent 
below  what  it  should  be — in  October,  1800,  and  in  April, 
1891.  The  Philadelphia  Milk  Exchange,  like  its  pro¬ 
totype  in  New  York,  assumes  to  fix  the  price,  and  it 
meets  the  last  week  in  each  month  and  then  announces 
what  the  price  shall  be  for  the  current  month.  In 
other  words,  the  members  get  nearly  a  month’s  supply 
of  milk  from  the  farmers,  before  the  latter  know  what 
they  are  to  get  for  their  product.  It  needs  no  special 
pleading  to  show  the  iniquity  of  this  plan.  The  prices 
fixed  by  the  Exchange  for  1891  were  as  follows :  Janu¬ 
ary,  February  and  March,  four  cents ;  April,  3%; 
May,  June,  July,  August  and  September,  three  ;  Octo¬ 
ber,  November  and  December,  four.  This  makes  an 
aggregate  of  42%  for  the  year.  To  compare  it  with 
New  York  prices,  we  must  deduct  six  for  freight, 
which  reduces  it  to  36%.  The  difference  in  dry  and 
liquid  measure  would  further  reduce  the  aggregate  by 
one-eighth,  leaving  the  gross  amount  for  the  year  a 
trifle  under  32,  while  the  Exchange  price  in  New  York, 
for  the  same  period,  was  31.74,  a  difference  in  favor  of 
Philadelphia  of  about  a  quarter  of  a  cent — practically 
none  at  all. 

The  producers  are  now  demanding  4%  cents  for  De¬ 
cember  and  January.  Such  of  the  dealers  as  agree  to 
pay  the  price,  receive  their  milk,  and  those  who  de¬ 
cline,  have  had  their  supplies  shut  off.  Probably 
about  8,000  quarts  per  day  have  been  withheld.  In 
this  emergency,  a  committee  of  two  directors  of  the 
Philadelphia  Exchange  went  to  New  York  and  nego¬ 
tiated  with  the  Exchange  of  that  city  for  a  partial 
supply.  In  accordance  with  the  arrangement,  200  or 
300  cans  have  been  shipped  daily  to  Philadelphia, 
draining  the  surplus  milk  from  the  New  York  market 
and  giving  the  exchange  creameries  about  the  coun¬ 
try  a  chance  to  market  milk  of  uncertain  age  and  very 
questionable  quality. 

The  producers,  whose  organization  has  recently  be¬ 
come  ineorpoi’ated  under  the  title  of  the  “  Dairymen’s 
Protective  Milk  Association,”  assert  their  willingness 
to  meet  the  Exchange  on  the  last  of  each  month  and 
agree  on  a  price  for  the  succeeding  month,  if  the  Ex¬ 
change  can  hold  the  dealers  to  the  compact,  and  it  is 
more  than  likely  that  the  trade  in  the  city  will  be 
obliged  to  meet  the  producers  half  way  in  these  mat¬ 
ters.  The  Rural  counsels  producers  to  move  care¬ 
fully,  to  study  every  phase  of  the  question,  and  take 
fair  positions  only,  but  when  taken,  to  remain  as  firm 
as  a  rock.  The  time  may  come,  and  that  ere  long,  when 
the  Exchange  of  New  York  will  not  have  milk  to  ship 
to  Philadelphia,  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  down  the 
farmers’  organization  that  supplies  that  market. 


The  Ohio  Wool  Growers’  Association 

TARIFF  VIEWS  OF  JUDGE  WILLIAM  LAWRENCE. 

Ohio  leads  in  aggressive  action  by  her  wool-growers 
to  secure  adequate  protection.  The  officers  of  our 
State  Association  were  pitted  against  the  woolen  man¬ 
ufacturers  in  the  adjustment  of  the  details  of  the  wool 
schedule  in  our  last  tariff  bill,  and  for  what  good  there 
is  in  the  present  law  they  take  much  credit  to  them¬ 
selves. 

This  association  held  its  annual  meeting  at  Colum¬ 
bus,  Ohio,  January  12,  and  the  merits  and  demerits  of 
the  McKinley  law  were  freely  discussed  by  President 
Lawrence.  The  benefits  of  the  law  are  summed  up  as 
follows:  1.  It  increases  the  duties  on  wool  wastes, 
shoddy,  camels’  hair  and  goats’  hair,  unsuitable  for 
combing— all  used  as  substitutes  for  wools.  The  im¬ 
ports  of  these  fibers  have  considerably  decreased.  2. 
It  increases  the  duties  on  woolen  goods,  limits  impor¬ 
tation,  increases  American  manufacture,  and  so  en¬ 
larges  the  American  demand  for  wools.  3.  It  increases 
the  duties  on  most  kinds  of  wools  and  sheep;  gives 
American  wool-growers  an  advantage  over  foreigners 
and  encourages  American  production. 

Statistics  were  given  showing  that  the  duties  on 
waste,  shoddy,  rags,  etc.,  are  practically  prohibitive, 
and  that  the  imports  of  woolen  manufactures  have 
fallen  from  $55,000,000  to  $35,000,000  for  the  year  end¬ 
ing  October  1,  1891.  The  aggregate  increase  of  wool 
imports  in  the  nine  months  ending  September  30,  1891, 
was  25,000,000  pounds,  but  estimating  the  increased 
demand  for  that  period  at  45,000,000  pounds,  and  al¬ 
lowing  for  decreased  imports  of  wastes,  etc.,  the 
McKinley  law  is  credited  with  furnishing  an  increased 
demand  for  30,000,000  pounds  of  American  wool. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  present  law  established 
the  condition  of  prosperity  for  manufacturers,  and  that 
they  gained  more  than  any  other  class  by  it,  Judge 
Lawrence  regrets  that  “  by  reason  of  the  opposition  of 
some  manufacturers  to  adequate  wool  duties,  the 
wool  growers  have  not  received  equal  protection.” 

Frauds. — Importers  of  woolen  goods  and  of  wools 
have  devised  various  schemes  to  evade  the  new  law. 
Fraudulent  undervaluations  are  the  worst.  The 
worsted  manufacturers  of  England  during  the  last 
year  entered  into  a  huge  conspiracy  to  create  a  ficti¬ 
tious  low  “  market  value  ”  on  goods  made  for  sale  in 
the  United  States.  The  undervaluations  were  accepted 
at  the  New  York  Custom-house,  and  the  Board  of  Ap¬ 
praisers  practically  sustained  the  action,  basing  their 
decision  largely  on  the  report  of  our  consul  at  Brad¬ 
ford.  To  remedy  this  defect  .Judge  Lawrence  recom¬ 
mends  that  the  consul  be  removed,  and  that  another 
with  different  views  be  appointed,  and  that  the  Board 
of  Appraisers  be  reorganized.  This  would  seem  to  be 
a  very  effective  way  of  securing  a  new  decision. 

The  1  ‘  sorting  clause  ”  of  the  present  law  worded  by 
the  officers  of  the  Ohio  Association,  has  been  construed 
against  the  wool  growers.  The  officers  of  the  National 
Wool  Manufacturers’  Association  did  all  they  could  to 
defeat  some  of  the  essential  purposes  of  the  sorting 
clause. 

The  duty  on  woolen  rags  is  10  cents  per  pound.  The 
law  should  be  changed  so  as  to  exclude  them,  as  this 
provision  permits  fraud.  The  scraps  of  knitted  cloth 
cut  off  in  the  process  of  manufacture  are  admitted  as 
rags,  and  when  garnetted  they  form  exceptionally 
fine  stock.  Judge  Lawrence  has  information  leading 
him  to  suppose  that  so-called  rags  will  be  made  to  order 
for  importation. 

A  New  Officer  Wanted. — The  speaker  advocated 
the  passage  of  a  law  that  will  provide  an  officer  thor¬ 
oughly  learned  in  the  law  and  an  expert  in  all  that 
relates  to  wool.  His  business  would  be  to  visit  the  cus¬ 
tom  houses,  cooperate  with  the  Treasury  Department, 
and  manage  in  court  cases  growing  out  of  the  wool  and 
woolen-goods  tariff.  The  United  States  District  At¬ 
torneys  are  not  sufficiently  expert,  and  thus  importers 
and  manufacturers  too  often  secure  an  unjust  ad¬ 
vantage. 

The  present  duty  on  wool,  said  the  speaker,  is  not 
what  the  wool-growers  desired,  or  what  they  sought 
to  obtain  ;  but  it  is  all  that  could  be  secured.  It  is  a 
slight  improvement  on  the  prior  law  in  the  degree  of 
protection  afforded  by  it.  Its  worst  feature  is  its  inade¬ 
quate  ad  valorem  duties  on  third-class,  or  so-called  car¬ 
pet  wools. 

The  current  low  prices  are  due  to  three  causes  :  1. 

The  mildness  of  the  past  two  winters  has  lessened  the 
usual  demand  for  woolen  goods.  2.  Importers,  in 
anticipation  of  the  passage  of  the  McKinley  Bill,  im¬ 
ported  largely  both  wool  and  woolen  goods,  thus  de¬ 
pressing  prices.  3.  The  chief  cause  is  the  increase  in 
the  number  of  sheep  and  wool  product  in  foreign  coun¬ 
tries,  now  in  excess  of  the  world’s  demands.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  this,  the  wool-growers  of  Australia,  or  the  wool 
exporters,  have  entered  into  a  conspiracy  to  sell  their 
wool  for  less  than  a  fair  price,  to  make  Americans 
believe  the  tariff  does  not  protect. 


Vegetable  Wool. — A  rough  Peruvian  cotton,  with 
a  strong,  rough,  wooly,  crinkly  staple  about  1%  inch 
long,  is  being-  imported  by  woolen  manufacturers  for 
the  purpose  of  mixing  it  with  wool.  Last  year,  as  is 
estimated,  12,500  bales,  weighing  180  pounds  each,  were 
imported,  and  it  should  be  subjected  to  a  heavy  duty. 

ALVA  AGEE. 

“The  Same  Old  Game.” 

SIX-ROWED  VS.  TWO-ROWED  BARLEY — “  NEW  SIX-ROWED 
BARLEY.” 

Both  the  two-rowed  barley  (Hordeum  distichon) 
and  the  six-rowed  barley  (Hordeum  hexastichon)  have 
probably  been  grown  for  thousands  of  years.  Much 
more  attention  has  been  bestowed  on  the  improvement 
of  the  two-rowed  than  of  the  six-rowed  kind.  The 
reason  for  this  is  that  the  former  is  a  much  heavier 
barley  than  the  latter,  and  the  malsters  of  England 
and  Germany  use  two-rowed  barley  exclusively.  In  this 
country  the  malsters  prefer  the  six-rowed,  because  the 
kernels,  being  smaller  and  thinner,  germinate  quicker 
than  the  more  starchy  two-rowed  kind.  The  brewers 
of  lager  beer  prefer  malt  from  six-rowed  barley  be¬ 
cause  the  beer  is  ready  to  use  sooner  than  that  made 
from  two-rowed.  Probably  three-fourths  or  more  of 
all  the  barley  grown  in  the  United  States  and  Canada 
is  six-rowed.  The  two-rowed  is  a  little  later  than  the 
six-rowed.  It  also  probably  yields  a  little  more  per 
acre,  and,  if  barley  is  grown  for  feed,  the  two-rowed 
is  to  be  preferred  ;  but  the  average  market  price  is 
10  cents  a  bushel  less  than  for  the  six-rowed.  No 
wonder,  therefore,  that  the  six-rowed  is  the  commonly 
grown  American  barley. 

Our  friend,  J.  Lewis  Childs,  in  his  seed  catalogue  for 
1892,  has  made  a  wonderful  discovery,  out  of  which  he 
evidently  expects  to  make  money.  He  announces  it 
as  follows :  , 

New  Six- Rowed  Barley.— a  new  hurley,  which  we  should  judge 
will  soon  be  grown  In  place  of  all  others,  ax  it  hax  six  rows  of  grain  to 
each  head  Instead  of  two,  and  as  the  heads  are  long,  full  and  kernels 
large,  It  must  he  about  three  times  as  productive  as  the  two-rowed,  It 
Is  safe  to  say  that  twice  as  much  grain  of  this  variety  can  be  grown  per 
acre.  A  very  Important  acquisition  which  our  farmers  will  not  be 
slow  to  appreciate.  Ounce,  15  cents;  pound,  75  cents;  live  pounds,  $3, 
post-paid. 

We  insert  this  advertisement  free.  It  is  a  curiosity. 
There  are  millions  of  bushels  of  this  barley  grown 
every  year  in  this  country.  It  is  as  common  as  Timothy 
or  clover  seed.  Mr.  Childs  can  buy  all  he  wants  for  75 
or  80  cents  a  bushel.  Possibly  an  extra  sample  might 
cost  two  cents  a  pound.  He  sells  it  per  ounce,  15  cents; 
pound,  75  cents  ;  five  pounds,  $3,  or  at  the  rate  of  about 
$30  per  bushel.  Those  farmers  who  may  buy  think 
they  cannot  afford  to  pay  $2  for  a  first-class  agricul¬ 
tural  paper ! 

Business  Bits. 

PLASTERING  A  STOVE.— On  pugc  21,  F.  P.,  of  Stockport,  New  York, 
asks  about  plastering  Ills  stove.  If  he  will  take  one  half  of  pound¬ 
ed  fire-brick  and  one  half  of  kaolin  or  fire  clay,  and  mix  with  water, 
and  plaster  the  Inside  of  the  stove  the  thickness  of  a  fire  brick,  and 
allow  It  to  dry  perfectly,  then  build  a  good  coal  lire  In  It,  he  will  have  a 
good  lining  for  his  stove  at  small  cost.  w.  l.  It. 

I  WANT  to  say,  In  answer  to  F.  M.  A.  s  article  on  “  The  Miller  and  the 
Bran.”  in  The  Rijrai,  of  January  15,  that  I  am  Interested  In  a  roller- 
process  mill  at  Avoca,  Steuben  County,  N.  Y„  and  think  that  he  either 
does  not  know  what  he  Is  talking  about,  or  else  Is  greatly  mistaken  In 
the  statements  he  has  made.  We  give  35  or  86  pounds  of  flour  and  14 
pounds  of  bran  and  middlings  for  every  bushel  of  No.  1  wheat.  We 
should  be  pleased  to  have  F.  M.  A.  visit  our  mill  and  prove  this  state¬ 
ment.  B 

Spraying  Outfits.  The  campaign  against  Injurious  Insects  will  be 
a  lively  one  this  year.  The  Insects  will  be  out  in  force  and  will  fight 
hard  for  a  share  of  the  fruits  and  vegetables.  A  man  without  a  good 
spraying  outfit  had  better  quit  and  let  the  insects  eat  their  fill.  The 
Held  Force  Pump  Company,  of  Lockport,  N.  Y.,  makes  a  complete 
outfit  of  spraying  goods.  It  can  give  you  about  anything  you  want, 
from  a  small  hand-cart  machine  to  one  that  is  worked  by  an  attach¬ 
ment  on  the  wagon  wheel.  Send  for  a  catalogue  and  see  what  you 
want. 

An  Iowa  Ice-House. — Here  Is  how  I  built  an  Ice-house,  last  winter, 
which  was  a  success.  It  Is  12x12x12  feet  on  the  Inside,  built  with  three 
four-inch  air  spaces  made  with  building  paper  and  2x4  studding  with 
common  lumber  outside  and  Inside.  It  Is  on  the  north  end  of  another 
building,  and  has  a  shingle  roof,  and  cost  here,  where  lumber  Is  dear, 
a  little  less  than  $50.  To  fill  It,  we  put  about  a  foot  or  a  little  more  of 
straw  on  the  ground  which  is  naturally  well  drained.  We  took  care  to  saw 
the  cakes  straight,  so  that  they  would  pack  closely,  and  any  holes  were 
filled  with  pounded  ice.  The  ice  was  packed  tightly  against  the  sides, 
and  when  the  house  was  full  we  put  about  a  foot  of  prairie  hay  on  top 
of  the  Ice.  The  upper  course  should  be  left  a  little  way  from  the 
sides,  so  that  the  hay  can  be  tramped  down  tightly  against  the  boards. 
The  first  cost  is  no  more  than  that  for  building  a  house  in  the  ordinary 
way  and  packing  with  sawdust,  and  the  expense  of  adding  sawdust 
every  year  Is  saved.  I  built  a  small  refrigerator  for  the  pantry  on  the 
same  plan  at  the  expense  of  $3  or  $4,  and  it  was  one  of  the  cheapest  lux¬ 
uries  we  had. 

THAT  Iowa  Farm  Boy. — I  should  like  to  say  a  word  to  my  17-year- 
old  friend  who  talks  on  page  20.  You  must  take  a  great  interest  In 
your  home  and  your  father’s  welfare!  What  If  you  can't  go  to  the 
Fourth  of  July  celebration?  Why,  you  talk  as  if  all  your  future  happi¬ 
ness  were  involved  in  that  one  day.  Now,  if  we  all  took  your  advice 
wliat  would  become  of  us?  What  would  we  have  to  eat  and  wear, 
would  we  live  on  faith?  It  would  be  like  lying  on  your  back  and  eat¬ 
ing  moonshine.  Let  me  tell  you  something,  but  not  In  the  way  of 
boasting,  remember.  I  celebrated  the  Fourth  of  July,  yet  did  notspend 
a  cent.  I  did  not  see  anything  very  interesting.  My  father  died  when 
I  was  seven,  and  mother,  with  three  boys,  one  older  and  one  younger 
than  I,  went  on  with  the  business.  She  was  Inexperienced,  but  kept 
pegging  away.  It  was  pretty  tight  pinching  I  tell  you,  and  it  hasn’t 
ended  yet,  for  a  farm  of  175  acres  needs  some  overseeing.  But  we  boys 
had  to  work,  and  the  necessity  for  doing  so  has  not  ceased  yet.  It  does 
us  good.  To  all  farmers  I  would  say :  Let  your  children  have  something. 
Give  the  boys  and  girls  a  small  plot  of  land.  Let  them  raise  whatever 
they  wish.  A  good  plan  would  be  for  the  different  members  of  the 
family  to  run  a  little  opposition :  let  all  see  which  can  raise  most  to  the 
acre.  Each  father  will  have  to  scratch  to  keep  ahead  of  his  boys,  and 
I  think  he  will  find  his  farm  Improving.  I  advise  that  Iowa  grumbler 
to  be  a  farmer.  a  19- year-old  new  York  boy. 


(U 


A  Child  King  and  a  Child  Queen. 

THE  RESPONSIBILITIES"  OF  TWO  ROYAL  WIDOWS. 

PLAYING  at  royalty  we  have  often  heard  of,  and 
the  phrase  always  brings  to  our  minds  a  thought 
of  masquerading,  of  assuming  a  part  not  really  one’s 
own.  Yet  really  this  playing  a  part  is  all  that  can  as 
yet  be  attributed  to  the  little  king  and  queen,  real 
though  they  be,  who  have  fallen  heirs  to  the  thrones 
of  Spain  and  Holland. 

“  Place  to  the  ladies  !”  is  a  good  thing,  even  for  a 
little  king  to  learn  ;  yet  as  the  little  Alphonso,  though 
younger,  antedates  the  Pride  of  Holland  as  a  ruler,  we 
will  consider  him  first.  The  eyes  of  the  world,  as  well 
as  the  eyes  of  their  own  worshipful  subjects,  are  turned 
with  interest  and  even  affection  toward  these  royal 
children  who,  if  we  may  believe  the  stories  told  of 
them,  are  as  interesting,  even  as  naughty  at  times, 
and  to  the  full  as  lovable  as  each  and  every  other 
mother’s  own  little  ones.  , 

It  has  been  said  of  Alphonso  XIII.  that  he  is  perhaps 
the  most  popular  sovereign  in  the  world  ;  it  may  be 
that  in  his  lovable  childhood,  this  five-year-old  mon¬ 
arch  is  more  popular  than  he  may  be  when  older.  Hut 
his  mother,  the  Queen  Regent  Christina,  is  a  most 
sensible  woman,  and  it  is  hoped  that  she  may  be  able 
to  rear  her  boy  to  be  a  strong  and  noble  and  wise  ruler 
of  his  people.  Hut  many  are  the  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  this — difficulties  which  the  mother  of  less  rank  has 
not  to  encounter.  The  requirements  of  Spanish  eti¬ 
quette  are  most  rigid,  and  even  those  who  are  placed 
in  charge  of  the  royal  boy  can  exercise  no  such  author¬ 
ity  over  him  as  is  given  to  the  guardians  or  tutors  of 
ordinary  childhood.  It  is  said  that  a  palace  footman 
who  saved  the  king  from  a  sad  tumble  down  the  stair¬ 
case  was  discharged  for  having  dared  to  touch  the 
royal  person  with  his  plebeian  hands,  although  he  was 
rewarded  for  the  real  service,  and  another  place  was 
found  for  him. 

The  king  is  carefully  drilled  in  every  feature  of  the 
Spanish  code  of  manners,  court  etiquette,  and  conver¬ 
sation  in  both  Spanish  and  German.  Hut  he  will  eat 
with  his  fingers  instead  of  with  a  fork,  sometimes,  just 
like  any  other  boy,  in  spite  of  what  kings  must  or 
must  not  do. 

People  the  world  over  have  been  laughing  at. the 
story  of  the  king  and  his  squirt-gun.  Naturally,  his 
relatives  are  fond  of  the  interesting  little  fellow,  and 
one  of  them  brought  from  Vienna  a  present  of  a  squirt- 
gun  for  him  to  use  in  watering  the  plants  in  his  own 
little  garden,  for  which  he  displays  much  fondness. 
Hut  the  gun  threw  a  glorious  stream  to  a  great  height, 
and  soon  became  most  enjoyable  as  a  means  of  spray¬ 
ing  works  of  art  and  fine  draperies  ;  and  of  experi¬ 
ments  in  various  interesting  directions.  The  young 
king’s  evil  genius  whispered  in  his  ear  one  day  that  it 
would  be  delightful  sport  to  baptize  some  of  the  court 
favorites  with  his  small  sprinkler.  It  was  the  king, 
however,  and  no  one  dared  to  complain  ;  but  a  big  gen¬ 
eral  in  splendid  blue  and  gold  uniform  made  a  tempt¬ 
ingly  shining  mark  one  evening,  and  although  he  could 
by  no  means  retaliate,  he  was  shrewd  enough  to  place 
himself  within  reach  of  the  queen’s  eye.  The  matter 
was  brought  to  her  notice,  and  it  was  decided  in  solemn 
conclave  that  a  man’s  hand  was  needed  on  the  rein  to 
curb  the  frisky  propensities  of  young  Spanish  royalty. 

Equally  fortunate  in  having  a  wise  and  good  mother, 
perhaps  almost  equally  beloved  by  her  subjects,  yet 
quite  a  contrast  in  character  to  the  Spanish  ruler,  is 
Wilhelmina,  the  10-year-old  Queen  of  Holland.  She  is 
said  to  be  the  richest  heiress  in  the  world  :  but  she  is 
sweet-tempered  and  beneficent  in  disposition  ;  and  in 
addition  to  giving  her  the  most  thorough  education, 
her  mother’s  chief  aim  seems  to  be  to  keep  her  fresh 
and  in  love  with  simple  pleasures  and  simple  habits. 
She  rows,  and  plays  ball,  rides  a  Shetland  pony,  and 
has  a  pigeon-house  with  150  pigeons,  which  she  espe¬ 
cially  loves  to  feed.  She  has  numberless  dolls,  and  is 
allowed  plenty  of  playmates.  She  is  already  some¬ 
what  well  grounded  in  four  languages,  and  has  a  habit 
of  talking  to  herself,  making  up  stories  and  verses. 

The  Queen  Regent  and  Wilhelmina,  upon  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  making  a  visit  to  one  of  the  principal  cities  of 
the  realm,  declined  a  public  reception,  asking  that  the 
money  that  would  have  been  thus  used  be  appropriated 
to  the  help  of  the  poor  of  the  city.  In  consequence 
of  this  unique  action  on  their  part,  30,000  poor  people, 
it  was  said,  were  aided  in  some  way.  In  no  other  way. 
possibly,  could  the  queen  so  quickly  become  intrenched 
in  the  affections  of  the  mass  of  her  subjects. 

Wilhelmina  is  sociable  in  her  manners,  and  has  been 
brought  up  without  any  notion  that  she  is  greatly 
superior  to  other  children.  In  this,  perhaps,  lies  the 
greatest  contrast  between  the  educational  tendencies 
of  the  lives  of  the  Spanish  and  Dutch  rulers.  It  is  said 


that  at  one  time,  when  sleighing  with  her  mother,  the 
little  queen  asked  to  be  allowed  to  engage  in  her  fav¬ 
orite  sport  of  snow-balling  with  some  children  in  the 
street,  who  were  merrily  engaged  in  pelting  one  an¬ 
other  with  snow.  Permission  being  granted,  a  de¬ 
lightful  half  hour  was  spent  with  her  subjects,  and 
the  sleigh  finally  passed  out  of  sight  followed  by  hearty 
cheers. 

It  will  be  but  a  few  short  years  before  this  unaffected 
and  lovable  young  queen  will  wield  the  whole  power 
of  the  nation,  if  events  follow  in  their  natural  order.  She 
will  then  have  to  leave  her  dolls  and  her  pets* to  consider 
and  sign  the  innumerable  papers  which  she  now  re¬ 
gards  with  horror.  We  cannot  but  hope  that  she  will 
be  so  strong  and  sensible,  so  well  fitted  to  understand 
as  well  as  to  sign  state  documents  that  her  reign  may 
rival  that  of  England’s  jubilee  queen,  Victoria,  who 
also  owes  her  prosperous  reign  to  the  wisdom  of  her 
careful,  conscientious  and  sensible  mother. 

A  Princess  in  Sorrow. 

THREE  noble  and  honored  women  whose  names 
are  known  throughout  the  English-speaking 
world  are  overcome  to-day  with  bitter  sorrow,  because 
of  the  passing  from  life  of  the  young  heir  presumptive 
to  the  English  throne,  Prince  Albert  Victor.  To  say 
that  the  Princess  of  Wales  is  prostrated  by  the  death 
of  her  first-born  son  is  unnecessary,  and  it  is  probable 
that  the  Queen  and  the  royal  family  at  large  have  not 
received  such  a  blow  since  the  death  of  the  Queen’s 
own  husband,  the  Prince  Consort.  The  sympathy  of 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  mothers  is  with  the 
Princess  of  Wales  and  the  Queen,  yet  it  is  to  the  gentle 
betrothed  of  the  Prince,  Princess  Victoria  Mary  of 
Teck,  the  prettiest  and  most  engaging  of  the  English 
Princesses,  that  the  heart  of  womankind  will  go  out  in 
an  abandon  of  sympathy;  the  contrast  between  that 
which  is,  and  that  which  might  have  been,  is  so  sharp, 


and  the  blow  has  fallen  with  such  suddenness.  How 
can  womanly  hearts  but  ache  for  her?  Only  last  week 
she  was  entering  into  the  pleasures  of  life  at  Sandring¬ 
ham.  with  her  young  lover  at  her  side,  with  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  one  day  being  Queen  of  England  and  Empress 
of  India  before  her,  and  receiving  the  congratulations 
of  the  world;  while  the  great  English  looms  were 
busier  than  for  a  hundred  years  in  weaving  fabrics 
powdered  with  designs  of  the  English  May-flower,  the 
hawthorn  (in  compliment  to  her  pet  name  of  May)  for 
the  bridal  robes  to  be  assumed  in  February.  Now  she 
sits  crushed  under  a  burden  of  grief,  the  joy  of  her  life 
gone  out,  and  all  her  bright  hopes  shattered;  or  wan¬ 
ders  pitiably  from  room  to  room  of  the  palace  in  dazed 
and  wordless  sorrow,  while  all  that  was  mortal  of  the 
young  Prince  lies  ready  for  the  tomb.  Truly  the  sun¬ 
shine  has  been  changed  to  blighting  storm  for  this  sweet 
English  May-flower. 

Removable  Window  Shelves. 

OUSE  plants  if  in  good  condition  add  greatly  to 
the  beauty  and  cheerfulness  of  the  living-room, 
and  every  good  housewife  endeavors  to  have  a  place 
for  at  least  a  few  specimens,  but  in  rooms  where  there 
is  no  bay-window,  it  is  always  more  or  less  inconve¬ 
nient  to  arrange  a  pot-stand  or  table  before  the  win¬ 
dow,  while  permanent  shelves  are  a  nuisance  during 
the  summer  when  the  plants  are  all  enjoying  the  out- 
of-door  air  and  sunshine. 

From  the  accompanying  designs  may  be  constructed 
a  convenient  set  of  shelves  which  are  put  up  or  taken 
down  at  will,  and  without  the  aid  of  any  tool  what¬ 
ever. 

For  material,  use  common  white  pine,  one  inch  in 
thickness. 

The  construction  of  the  uprights  A  A.  Fig.  1,  is  easily 
seen.  They  consist  of  two  strips,  each  two  inches  wide, 


and  as  high  as  the  window  in  which  they  are  to  be 
placed.  At  suitable  distances  are  small  square  blocks, 
oo«,  upon  which  the  shelves  rest.  At  the  top  is  fast¬ 
ened  a  cleat,  h,  which,  when  in  place,  rests  in  the  sash¬ 
way,  and  holds  the  entire  set  of  shelves  securely  in 
the  window. 

With  a  hack-saw  or  file  cut  three  screw-eyes  like 
that  shown  at  C,  and  screw  them  into  the  front  edge  of 
the  upright  at  ddd. 

The  shelves,  B,  are  eight  inches  wide,  with  notches, 
c  c,  cut  at  each  end  to  accommodate  the  uprights.  The 
distances  between  these  notches  should  be  just  two 
inches  less  than  the  width  of  the  window  so  that  the 
whole  may  fit  closely  when  in  place.  The  form  is  that 
of  an  upper  shelf,  the  dotted  lines  representing  those 
which  rest  against  the  lower  sash.  At  each  end  of  the 
shelf  is  a  screw-eye,  //,  with  a  chain  one  foot  long  at¬ 
tached. 

To  arrange  the  shelves,  place  the  two  uprights  in 
their  respective  sides  of  the  window  with  the  cleats  in 
the  sash-way;  the  shelves  are  then  set  in  position,  with 
the  chains  hooked  up  to  the  screw-eyes  above,  as  in  Fig. 
58,  and  all  is  snug  and  secure. 

The  lower  shelf  of  course  rests  upon  the  window¬ 
sill. 

The  shelves  are  a  home  invention,  well  tried,  and  in¬ 
expensive.  .1.  MARION  SHULL. 

Sewing  Conveniences. 

THERE  is  an  old  proverb  the  gist  of  which  is  that 
a  cook  displays  her  skill  best  when  she  concocts 
an  appetizing  meal  out  of  scanty  supplies  and  by  the 
use  of  inferior  utensils. 

To  show  such  skill  and  ingenuity  when  circumstances 
necessitate  it  is  indeed  praiseworthy.  Hut  when  a 
woman  whose  parlor  abounds  in  ornamental  append¬ 
ages,  and  whose  table  is  supplied  with  an  unnecessary 
variety  of  food,  sits  down  to  sew,  and  has  only  the 
shears  that  the  children  use  to  cut  papers  with,  and  one 
paper  of  assorted  needles — with  the  only  ones  adapted 
to  her  work  already  assorted  out — with  thread  which 
is  suitable  neither  in  color  nor  in  quality,  and  a  half- 
worn  thimble  to  use,  I  confess  I  can  see  no  commend¬ 
able  skill  or  economy,  but  rather  ignorance  and  care¬ 
lessness. 

Every  woman  who  does  the  plain  sewing  and  mend¬ 
ing  for  the  family  should  provide  herself  with  proper 
conveniences  for  accomplishing  the  work  quickly  and 
easily.  Of  course  a  sewing  room  where  one  can  keep 
all  her  utensils  and  materials  together,  and  can  leave 
her  work  without  fear  of  its  being  disturbed,  or  of 
annoying  others,  is  one  of  the  greatest  conveniences. 
Few  of  us,  however,  can  compass  that ;  but  by  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  some  ingenuity,  and  a  small  outlay,  one  can 
convert  a  favorite  corner  in  the  living  room  into  a  far 
more  satisfactory  place  for  sewing  than  it  is  now. 

To  this  end  have  a  convenient  stand  or  table,  cov¬ 
ered  with  a  spread,  where  the  articles  in  daily  use  can 
be  kept.  A  medium-sized,  rather  shallow  basket  is  the 
best  receptacle  for  them  ;  but  do  not  attempt  to  crowd 
your  work  into  it  or  allow  it  to  be  made  a  catch-all  by 
the  children.  Many  an  impatient,  stinging  word  of  re¬ 
proof  might  have  been  avoided  had  the  children’s  pen¬ 
cils,  mittens  and  the  like  not  been  allowed  in  “  mother’s 
basket.” 

Have  also  a  large,  deep  basket  for  holding  unfinished 
work,  and  set  it  out  of  sight  when  not  in  use.  If  there 
is  no  center  shelf  to  the  table,  make  a  set  of  three 
hang-ing  corner  shelves,  and  fasten  them  up  over  the 
table.  No  matter  how  cheap  and  plain  they  are,  you 
can  easily  hang  a  drapery  along  the  edge  of  the  upper 


The  old  saying-  that  “consumption  can 
be  cured  if  taken  in  time  ”  was  poor  com¬ 
fort.  It  seemed  to  invite  a  trial,  but  to 
anticipate  failure.  The  other  one,  not  so 
old,  “  consumption  can  be  cured,”  is  con¬ 
sidered  by  many  false. 

Both  are  true  and  not  true  ;  the  first  is 
prudent — one  cannot  begin  too  early. 

The  means  is  careful  living.  Scott’s 
Emulsion  of  cod-liver  oil  is  sometimes  an 
important  part  of  that. 

Let  us  send  you  a  book  on  careful 
living — free. 

Scott  &  Bowxe,  Chemists,  132  South  5th  Avenue,  New  York. 

Your  druggist  keeps  Scott’s  Emulsion  of  cod-liver  oil— all  druggists 
everywhere  do.  $1 
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one,  which  will  not  only  serve  to  hide 
their  contents,  but  he  a  positive  addition 
to  the  attractiveness  of  the  room,  espe¬ 
cially  if  some  pretty  ornament  is  placed 
on  the  top  of  them.  The  small  brass  rod, 
tips  and  rings,  with  brackets  to  secure 
it  by,  will  cost  but  little,  and  very  likely 
you  have  material  among  your  “  odds 
and  ends,”  which  will  make  a  handsome 
drapery.  Use  those  shelves  for  holding 
your  stock  of  reserve  supplies.  Any  dry- 
goods  merchant  will  gladly  give  you 
empty  pasteboard  boxes,  which  answer 
a  nice  purpose  for  bestowing  these  safely. 
It  costs  no  more  to  buy  a  dozen  spools  of 
thread,  silk  or  twist  at  one  time  than 
it  does  one  at  a  time,  and  a  needleful 
of  some  particular  color  or  quality  is 
often  of  more  value  than  many  spools. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  common  varie¬ 
ties  of  buttons,  and  of  needles  and  pins. 

Don't  buy  any  more  assorted  needles  ; 
it  is  far  pleasanter  to  find  only  the  kind 
you  need  when  you  open  a  paper  for  one, 
and  it  is  certainly  more  economical,  for 
in  common  sewing  one  uses  two  or  three 
times  as  many  of  some  numbers  as  of 
others. 

No  shears  can  be  used  promiscuously 
by  a  family  and  yet  be  in  good  condition 
for  cutting  out  work.  So  provide  two 
pairs  and  then  allow  no  little  fingers  to 
use  Mother’s.  Do  not  stop  with  a  pair  of 
shears  and  think  you  have  all  the  outfit 
necessary.  A  pair  of  button-hole  scissors 
is  almost  indispensable,  as  also  is  a  sharp 
knife.  And  I  would  as  soon  think  of  do¬ 
ing  without  either  as  without  a  linen  tape- 
measure.  I  wish  every  woman  who 
bothers  herself  almost  beyond  endurance 
with  every  garment  she  makes,  trying  to 
make  the  corresponding  parts  alike, 
would  accustom  herself  to  using  one,  and 
see  how  it  will  expedite  her  work  and 
add  to  its  pleasures.  Isn’t  there  a  forcible 
old  adage  which  declares  that  figures  are 
to  be  depended  upon  ?  Use  them,  then,  in 
this  manner  and  have  no  more  “guess¬ 
work  ”  or  “  luck.” 

If  you  do  any  dressmaking  you  should 
have  a  small  cutting  table  or  a  lap-board, 
a  tracing  wheel  and  a  blue  pencil. 

Do  not  roll  paper  patterns,  but  fold 
them  slightly,  put  a  pin  through  to  hold 
the  different  parts  together,  and  keep 
them  in  a  large  box  or  drawer.  It  is  very 
provoking  to  be  compelled  to  iron  out  a 
pattern  whenever  it  is  needed— and  pre¬ 
vention  is  easier  than  cure. 

I  should  have  mentioned  basting  thread 
first  and  last  both,  among  the  necessary 
supplies.  Use  it  freely  ;  few  things  tend 
more  towards  success  in  sewing. 

KATHERINE  B.  .JOHNSON. 

One  Cook’s  Oyster  Recipes. 

AWAY  back  in  the  days  of  Roman  Au¬ 
gustus,  the  oyster  was  regarded  as 
a  luxury,  for  Sergius  Orata,  who  lived  at 
that  time,  is  said  to  have  been  the  first 
man  to  form  artificial  oyster  beds,  which 
proves  that  they  were  esteemed  as  food. 
No  wonder  the  world  is  so  fond  of  the 
“luscious  bivalve,”  since  it  has  had  so 
long  a  time  in  which  to  acquire  the  taste. 
Oysters  are  relished  by  most  persons  in 
the  raw  state,  and,  unlike  many  kinds  of 
raw  food,  they  are  perfectly  digestible. 
A  little  pepper  and  salt,  and  a  dash  of 
lemon  juice  or  vinegar  make  them  pal¬ 
atable,  arJd  with  a  plate  of  crackers  and 
and  a  pat  of  butter  one  may  make  out  a 
delicious  meal  from  them. 

Oyster  Sour. — Next  to  raw  oysters  it 
is  probable  that  an  oyster  soup  or  stew 
is  the  most  popular  mode  of  using  this 
delicious  mollusk.  An  appetizing  soup 
may  be  made  as  follows :  Drain  two 
quarts  of  oysters,  examine  them  care¬ 
fully,  and  reject  all  bits  of  shell.  Put  the 


When  Baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castoria, 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castoria, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castoria, 
When  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Castoria 
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liquor  in  a  kettle,  let  it  come  to  a  boil 
and  skim.  Heat  three  pints  of  rich  milk 
with  three  ounces  of  butter.  When  hot 
add  ounces  of  Hour  which  has  been 
stirred  smooth  in  a  little  cold  milk.  Mix 
this  with  the  oyster  liquor,  add  the  oys¬ 
ters,  and  as  soon  as  they  are  plump  re¬ 
move  from  the  stove.  Use  salt  and  pep¬ 
per  to  taste.  Heat  the  crackers  which 
should  be  served  with  this  soup. 

Freed  Oysters. — Select  nice,  plump 
count  oysters,  drain  and  remove  all  bits 
of  shell.  Roll  them  in  powdered  cracker 
crumbs,  and  fry  in  very  hot  butter  until 
brown.  Put  an  edge  of  parsley  leaves 
around  the  platter,  and  serve  with  slices 
of  lemon. 

Oysters  on  Toast. — Put  half  a  cupful 
of  butter,  half  a  cupful  of  milk,  and  half 
a  cupful  of  water  in  a  spider,  with  a  little 
salt  and  pepper.  When  nearly  boiling, 
add  one  teaspoonful  of  flour  previously 
wet  up  with  cold  milk.  Let  it  come  to  a 
boil,  then  add  one  pint  of  oysters.  Pour 
the  mixture  over  neat  slices  of  toasted 
bread,  or  on  toasted  crackers. 

Oyster  Pie. — Wash  and  drain  one 
quart  of  oysters.  Line  a  deep  dish  with 
nice  pastry.  Put  in  it  alternate  layers 
of  oysters  and  bread  or  cracker  crumbs, 
sprinkling  each  layer  of  oysters  with  salt 
and  pepper  and  slightly  moistening  each 
layer  of  crumbs  with  hot  cream.  Dot  the 
top  layer  with  pieces  of  butter,  and  pour 
over  the  whole  a  pint  of  milk  in  which 
the  well  beaten  yolks  of  three  eggs  have 
been  stirred,  Cover  with  another  ci’ust 
and  bake. 

Fricasskd  Oysters. — Take  two  quarts 
of  oysters,  one  cupful  of  butter,  half  a 
cupful  of  cream,  the  well  beaten  whites  of 
two  eggs,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  chopped 
parsley,  and  pepper  and  salt  to  taste. 
Heat  the  butter  in  a  frying  pan,  and  put 
in  the  oysters.  When  heated  through, 
add  the  other  ingredients.  Serve  hot. 

Oyster  Patties. — Line  patty  pans  with 
puff  paste,  fill  with  bread  crumbs  and 
bake  until  brown.  Remove  the  crumbs, 
and  fill  the  shells  with  the  following  pre¬ 
parations  :  Put  one  quart  of  drained  oys¬ 
ters  in  a  baking  dish,  sprinkle  with  pep¬ 
per  and  salt,  and  add  a  little  butter. 
Rake  in  a  hot  oven  until  the  oysters  be¬ 
gin  to  curl.  Scald  one  pint  of  milk,  and 
add  one  large  teaspoon ful  of  corn  starch, 
wet  up  in  cold  milk.  When  it  boils,  add  a 
large  piece  of  butter  and  salt  to  taste.  If 
not  thick  enough,  add  a  little  more  corn 
starch.  Put  in  the  oysters,  and  it  is  ready 
for  the  shells.  Spread  a  napkin  on  a 
warm  platter,  and  pile  the  patties  in  it. 

Oyster  Patties,  No.  2. — One  pint  of 
oysters  chopped  fine,  add  the  liquor  from 
them,  previously  strained,  with  one  bowl¬ 
ful  of  cracker  crumbs  and  one  egg.  Mould 
into  small  cakes,  and  fry  until  brown  in 
butter.  s.  A.  LITTLE. 


dread  disease,  to  deliberately  count  21 
blessings.  I  tried,  but  could  not  do  so. 

A  little  later,  having  reached  the  wood 
pile  and  filled  my  basket,  I  raised  my 
eyes,  and  lo !  what  a  transformation  in 
the  heavens !  The  jagged  edges  of  the 
heavy  clouds  were  shot  and  streaked  with 
brilliant  lines  of  light,  crimson  and  gold. 
“  It  is  like  my  life,”  was  my  quick 
thought,  as  I  sank  down  upon  a  friendly 
log  to  trace  out  the  lesson  sent  to  me.  I 
felt  lifted  out  of  narrow  self  and  humbly 
wondered  how  I  could  forget  that  ‘  ‘  be¬ 
hind  the  clouds  is  the  sun  still  shining,” 
and  that  “  some  days  must  be  dark  and 
dreary  ”  to  reveal  the  brightness  of  our 
blessings. 

With  a  much  happier  heart  I  went  to 
the  house,  and,  having  started  the  fire 
anew,  the  kettle  was  soon  singing  mer¬ 
rily,  and  the  fragrant  coffee  sending  up 
clouds  of  steam,  blessing  after  blessing 
I  counted  while  laying  the  table  with 
dainty  napery  and  giving-  the  glass  and 
silver  an  extra  polish.  Going  out  into 
the  gloaming  to  gather  a  few  flowers  for 
the  table,  nature  still  seemed  to  be  preach¬ 
ing  to  me.  Away  in  the  west  was  a  glow 
of  rosy  light,  stretching  away,  one  might 
almost  think,  into  Paradise.  It  seemed 
to  me  the  evening  glory  of  a  life  well 
spent ;  a  life  that  has  made  much  of  the 
place  God  gave  it. 

Turning  again  to  my  flowers,  “  I’ll 
have  pansies  for  thoughts,”  T  said.  As  1 
stooped  over  the  beauties— purple  and 
gold  and  palest  lavender — each  one  mak¬ 
ing  so  much  of  brightness  in  its  lowly 
nook,  they  seemed  to  whisper  to  me  the 
words  of  one  who  has  put  into  verse  the 
lesson  I  was  so  imperfectly  conning  : 

Oh  life  !  my  life  that  cravest  larger  place, 

Prating  of  rusted  gifts  and  pinioned  feet, 

Peace  !  thou  wilt  need  thine  own  and  borrowed  grace 

If  thou  wouldst  make  one  nurrow  niche  complete. 

GRACE  HAMILTON. 
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FOR  SCROFULA 

scrofulous  humor 
in  the  blood, 
ulcers,  catarrh,  and 
consumption, 
use 

Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla 

The  most 
economical, 
safe,  speedy,  and 
effective  of  all 
blood-purifiers. 

Has  Cured  Others 

will  cure  you. 


A  Basket  of  Chips. 

THE  fire  in  the  cooking  stove  wouldn’t 
burn,  and  the  more  I  poked  and 
punched,  the  more  hopeless  it  became.  I 
had  had  the  blues  all  the  afternoon  and 
was  in  no  mood  to  coax  it  into  flame. 
Many  things  in  my  life  were  going  wrong, 
it  seemed  to  me.  My  place  in  the  great 
world  seemed  so  small  and  insignificant, 
and  I  so  longed  for  a  broader  life  with 
greater  opportunities. 

I  impatiently  turned  the  sticks  over 
and  over,  getting  only  a  thin  column  of 
smoke,  half  angry  with  myself  mean¬ 
while  for  giving  up  to  the  blues,  for  I 
never  liked  people  much  who  were  sub¬ 
ject  to  that  disease,  and,  finally,  realizing 
that  our  prospects  of  supper  were  becom¬ 
ing  as  doubtful  as  were  my  spirits,  I 
picked  up  a  basket  and,  taking  down  a 
sun-bonnet  from  a  nail  by  the  doorway, 
started  for  chips  and  kindling  wood. 

The  summer  air  was  still  and  oppres¬ 
sive.  Great  leaden  clouds  were  banked 
up  in  the  west  and  seemed  in  sympathy 
with  my  unhappiness. 

As  I  walked  slowly  on,  I  remembered 
a  chance  line  in  a  newspaper,  in  which  the 
writer  told  people  suffering  from  my 
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“A  great  invention  lias  been  made  by  J>r. 
Tutt.  That  eminent  eliemist  lias  produced 

Tutt’s  Hair  Dye 

which  imitates  nature  to  perfection;  it  acts 
instantaneously  and  is  perfectly  harmless.” 
Price,  *1.  Office,  39  &  41  Park  Place,  N.  Y. 
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E2T  ABSOLUTELY  ONE  PRICE  ONLY.  _^| 

Terms  of  Subscription. 

The  subscription  price  of  the  Rural  New  Yorker 

Single  copy,  per  year . $2.00 

Great  Britain,  Ireland,  Australia  and 

Germany,  per  year,  post-paid . $3,04  (12s.  6d  > 

Prance.  .  .  .  3.04  (16*  fr.  i 

French  Colonies .  4.08(29>$fr. 

Entered  at  the  Post  Office  at  New  York  City,  N  Y  as 
second-class  mall  matter. 
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PITBLI8HKU8  OK 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

A  weekly  newspaper.  Established  1860.  De¬ 
voted  to  profitable  agriculture  and  progres¬ 
sive  country  life.  $2.00  a  year;  $3.00  to 
foreign  countries  In  the  Postal  Union. 
Terms  to  clubs  on  application. 

American  Gardening 

A  monthly  magazine  of  horticulture,  fruits, 
flowers,  vegetables  and  ornamental  gar¬ 
dening  ;  averages  100  pages  monthly. 
Illustrated.  Price.  $1.00  a  year;  $1.26  In 
New  York  City  ;  $1.60  to  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  In  the  Postal  Union. 

Out-Door  Books 

In  all  branches  of  agriculture  and  horticul¬ 
ture.  Catalogues  on  application.  Inquiries 
for  any  books  wanted  will  be  promptly 
answered. 


PRODUCERS  OK 

FINE  PRINTING 

ENGRAVING 

ELECTROTVPING 
E.  H.  LIBBY,  General  Manager. 


"PvMisIweirs 

A 


Sending  Money. — We  guarantee  that  all  money 
sent  by  postal  or  express  money  order,  registered  let¬ 
ter,  or  bank  draft  on  New  York,  shall  be  at  our  risk. 
Money  sent  In  local  checks,  postal  notes  or  currency, 
Is  at  the  sender's  risk.  Canadian  remittances  should 
all  be  In  money  orders.  Make  all  orders  and  drafts 
payable  to  The  ltural  Publishing  Company. 

The  Date  IjAbki,  on  the  Paper.— The  number 
on  the  address  label  Indicates  the  date  to  which  the 
subscription  Is  paid.  Thus,  the  number  2,189  corre¬ 
sponds  with  the  number  under  the  title  on  the  first 
page  of  this  Issue  and  means  that  the  subscription  ex¬ 
pires  this  week.  By  examining  these  numbers  from 
time  to  time  the  date  for  renewal  Is  easily  deter¬ 
mined. 

Acknowledgments  of  money  received  for  sub¬ 
scriptions  are  made  by  the  change  In  the  address  labels 
as  above  Indicated.  A  full  week  must  always  be 
allowed  for  changes  In  the  labels,  and  often  two  or 
three  weeks  In  the  busy  season. 

Discontinua nces.— Subscribers  wishing  the  paper 
stopped  at  the  expiration  of  the  time  paid  for  should 
notify  us  to  that  effect,  otherwise  we  shall  consider 
it  their  wish  to  have  It  continued. 

Kor  Changes  ok  Address  subscribers  must  send 

us  both  the  old  and  new  addresses. 

/ 

OUR  NEW  GRAPE. 

Free  to  Subscribers. 

The  new  Grape,  Carman,  originated  and 
being  propagated  by  T.  V.  Munson,  has 
been  tested  by  the  well-known  grape 
grower  and  expert,  George  W.  Campbell 
of  Ohio,  who  says  : 

“  Mr.  Munson  is  doing  more  and  better 
work  in  the  way  of  improving  our  native 
varieties  of  grapes  by  hybridizing  and 
crossing  than  any  or  all  who  have  pre¬ 
ceded  him.”  Of  the  Carman  he  says  it  is 
“  better  in  quality  than  the  popular  Con¬ 
cord  and  I  think  it  will  keep  longer  and 
ship  better.”  Describing  the  grape,  he 
speaks  of  it  as  “bearing  beautiful  conical 
clusters  six  inches  long,  compact  and 
symmetrical,  slightly  shouldered.  The 
berries  are  medium  large,  round,  shin¬ 
ing  black  with  light  purple  bloom, 
adhering  very  firmly  to  the  stems 
after  long  shipment  and  much  handling. 
Skin  thin,  but  tenacious,  pulp  a  little 
tough,  but  parting  freely  from  the  seeds, 
which  are  medium  large,  two  to  four  to 
the  berry.  Flavor  pure,  rich,  sprightly 
and  sound  to  the  center.  A  grape  of  high 
character  and  sure  to  be  popular  wherever 
it  can  be  successfully  grown.” 

We  believe  it  to  be  fully  as  valuable  as 
any  of  the  sorts  that  have  been  sold,  on 
introduction,  at  Five  Dollars  a  vine.  But 
we  propose  to  give  a  vine  to  each  regular 
subscriber  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
who  applies  for  it  in  season.  Please  do 
not  send  for  it  now,  as  the  vines  are  not 
ready  for  distribution,  but  they  are  being 
propag'ated  in  great  numbers  solely  for 
this  purpose.  When  ready  to  be  sent 
out,  we  will  give  full  particulars  in  this 
column. 

Another  TOMATO,  originated  at  the 
Rural  Grounds,  which  promises  to  be  un¬ 
equaled  ;  a  new  EARLY  POTATO,  to 
equal  our  famous  late  No.  2,  and  a  new 
BEAN  will  be  ready  in  the  near  future. 
All  free  as  usual  to  our  subscribers  only. 

Club  raisers  will  please  take  special 
notice  of  this  splendid  offer. 


SPECIMEN  COPIES  of  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  will  be  sent  to  any 
lists  of  names  that  may  be  forwarded  by 
our  readers,  provided  the  senders  will  en¬ 
deavor  to  get  the  parties  as  subscribers. 


IN  THE  NEAR  FUTURE. 


Farmers'  Institute,  Waterville,  N.  Y . Jan.  22, 

Geneva,  N.  Y . Jan. 

Canandaigua,  N.  Y . Jan. 

Oneida,  N.  Y . Jan.  27, 

Auburn,  N.  Y . Jan.  29, 

Groton,  N.  Y . Feb.  1 

Penn  Yan,  N.  Y . Feb 

Watkins,  N.  Y . Feb 

Bath,  N.  Y . Feb.  5, 

Andover,  N.  Y . Feb.  8 

Hornellsville,  N.  Y . Feb. 

liorsebeads,  N.  Y . Feb. 

Riehford,  N.  Y . Feb. 

Nichols,  N.  Y.... . „ . ...Feb. 

Greene,  N.  Y . Feb. 

Dutch  Belted  Cattle  Association,  Cosmopoli¬ 
tan  Hotel,  New  York . Feb. 

New  Jersey  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  Tren¬ 
ton,  N.  J . Jan.  19, 

Western  N.  Y.  Horticultural,  Rochester . Jan.  27, 

National  Butter  and  Cheese  Makers,  Madi¬ 
son,  Wls . Feb.  1(1, 

Pennsylvania  Dairymen,  Meadvllle . Feb.  10. 


Agricultural  news. 

There  is  but  little  danger,  for  years  to  come,  of  an 
over-supply  of  llrst-class  celery,  and  there  need  be 
but  little  danger  In  growing  It  that  the  crop  will 
not  command  fair  prices. 

The  butter  market  Is  in  a  fairly  satisfactory  condi¬ 
tion.  The  supply  Is  ample,  but  fine  grades  still  rule 
above  30  cents,  and  good  dairy  butter  sells  at  prices 
running  from  20  to  25  cents. 

Potatoes  rule  low  yet  with  an  ample  supply.  The 
continued  warm  weather  has  made  shipments  easy 
and  practical,  and  this  has  tended  to  depress  the 
price.  Some  prolonged  cold  weather  would  tend  to 
stiffen  prices  by  shutting  off  shipments. 

The  following  sales  have  been  recently  made  from 
the  famous  Old  Brick  Guernsey  herd  of  Mrs.  S.  P. 
Taber  Willetts,  of  Roslyn,  Long  Island:  a  heifer  and 
a  young  bull  to  A.  L.  Blalsdell,  Me.— a  fine  young  bull 
to  Connecticut,  another  to  Michigan,  and  orders  are 
in  for  animals,  from  the  South  and  West. 

Mr.  G.  8.  Palmer,  a  well-known  and  honorable  com¬ 
mission  merchant  and  fruit  dealer  of  166  Reade 
Street,  this  city,  died  early  this  month.  The  business 
of  the  lirm  will  be  continued  by  Palmer,  ltlvenburg 
&  Co.  Mr.  E.  C.  Palmer  Is  a  brother  of  the  deceased, 
and,  with  Mr.  Rlvenburg,  has  been  In  this  establish¬ 
ment  for  many  years. 

Mr.  John  W.  Akin,  of  Scipio,  N.  Y.,  writes:  “  Sales 
of  my  imported  and  home-bred  Percheron  stock  have 
been  very  brisk  of  late.  The  five-year-old  Percheron 
stallion,  Halifax,  goes  to  the  Chapin  Hill  Horse  Com¬ 
pany.  Mr.  E.  R.  Dennis,  of  Elllcot  City,  Md.,  takes 
two  black  mares,  Ultra  and  Lena,  Harold,  a  black 
three-year-old,  goes  to  E.  Harrington,  Osceola,  Pa., 
and  to  I.  Fraln,  Aldra,  Pa.,  go  three  black  weanling 
colts.  F.  Rockafeller,  Cleveland,  O.,  vice-president 
of  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  takes  six  mares,  stall¬ 
ions  and  colts.  The  season  of  1892  shows  an  Increased 
interest  in  the  finer  classes  of  Percheron  and  French 
Coach  horses  throughout  the  country,  and  a  corres¬ 
ponding  decrease  both  In  values  and  Interest  In  com¬ 
mon  and  scrub  stock.” 

Condensed  Correspondence. 

New  Hampshire,  Dover,  Strafford  County, 
January  If.— It  has  been  very  dry  here  and  farmers 
have  had  to  haul  water  and  drive  their  stock  quite  a 
long  distance  to  water.  Many  wells  are  dry.  We 
have  had  no  sleighing  yet.  w.  k.  r. 

Nebraska,  Greeley  County,  January  17.— 
The  past  has  been  the  best  season  this  county  has 
known  during  the  last  eight  years.  The  yields  of 
small  grains  were  unusually  large  and  prices  good- 
oats,  20  cents;  wheat,  in  the  fall,  brought  75  cents, 
now  it  is  only  04.  The  corn  crop  was  Immense,  and 
much  of  It  has  been  contracted  for  at  25  cents;  hay 
brings  but  $2.50  per  ton;  fat  hogs,  $3.25;  cattle  are 
cheap.  Eggs  have  been  20  cents  during  the  entire  fall 
and  winter;  butter  is  20  cents.  The  winter  has  been 
pleasant  so  far.  w.  R.  W. 

Ohio,  Scioto  County,  January'  16.— During  the 
last  three  days  this  part  of  the  country  has  changed 
from  a  bleak,  barren  scene  into  a  perfect  fairyland. 
Two  days'  rain  with  the  water  freezing  as  fast  as  it 
fell  has  thickly  coated  all  the  trees  with  Ice.  The 
grape  vines  are  hung  with  lovely  pendants  and  every 
weed  or  blade  of  grass  holds  up  a  monstrous  head  of 
Ice,  to  be  stepped  upon  and  snapped  asunder  like 
glass.  While  we  admire  this  scene,  we  can  but  sigh  at 
the  destruction  going  on.  Crash!  crash!  go  the  limbs 
from  our  favorite  shade  trees,  and  the  noise  made  is 
like  the  falling  of  huge  trees  before  the  woodman’s 
axe.  Trees  standing  on  hill-sides  have  become  so  top- 
heavy  with  their  Icy  coating  that  they  have  become 
uprooted.  Upright  peach  trees  are  touching  the 
ground.  Trees  by  the  roadside  are  bent  until  the  nar¬ 
row  road  is  obstructed.  Some  apple  trees  are  stripped 
bare  of  branches.  One  man  engaged  In  tlipber  specu¬ 
lations  estimates  his  loss  at  $1,000  on  a  small  contract. 
1  never  saw  a  scene  like  the  present  before,  except  in 
pictures.  F.  G. 

New  Jersey,  Salem,  Salem  County,  January, 
14.— There  has  been  a  change  of  40  degrees  in  the 
temperature  here  within  24  hours.  It  was  just  getting 
the  right  temperature  to  Insure  a  crop  of  ice.  when, 
lo!  the  wind  shifted,  the  rains  descended  and  the 
floods  almost  came.  With  our  large  dairy  Interests,  a 
crop  of  ice  is  an  important  Item,  usually  making  a 
difference  of  50  per  cent  in  the  cost  of  this  useful 
dairy  article.  Wheat  is  looking  well  and  growing  all 
the  time.  No  freezing  and  thawing  of  any  account 
yet  to  Injure  It.  Acreage  fully  up  to  the  average,  but 
ahead  of  last  year’s.  Horse  breeding  Is  claiming  a 
goodly  share  of  attention  and  we  are  beginning  to 
turn  out  some  line  stock.  Standard-bred  horses  are 
the  favorites,  as  combining  the  best  qualities  of  use¬ 


fulness  and  beauty.  Prices  areas  follows:  Wheat.  $1, 
corn,  47  cents  and  50  cents;  hay,  $12;  potatoes,  30 
cents;  bran,  $21;  pork,  5  cents;  chickens,  16  to  18 cents; 
turkeys,  18  cents;  geese.  12  cents. 

A  JERSEY  8ANDBURH. 


Sttisrdlatiermsf 

Ik  you  name  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  our  advertisers  you 
may  be  pretty  sure  of  prompt  replies  and  right  treat¬ 
ment. 


^HARTSHORN'S 


SELF-ACTING 

„SHADE  ROLLERS/ 


Beware  of  Imitations. 

NOTICE 
AUTOGRAPH 


014 

LABEL 

AND  GET 


THE  GENUINE 

HARTSHORN) 


MANN’S  BONE  GUTTER 


FOR 

POULTRY  FOOD 

Warranted  to  cut  green 
bones,  meat,  gristle,  and  all 
without  clog  or  difficulty,  or 
Money  Refunded. 

It  has  been  proved 

GREEN  CUT  BONl 

is  the  most  economical  egg 
producing  food  in  the  world. 
It  will  oouble  the  num¬ 
ber  of  eggs,  and  make 
them  25  per  cent,  more  fer¬ 
tile.  Send  stamp  for  cata¬ 
logue.  Name  this  paper. 

F.  W.  MANN, 


P»t.  June  15, '86.  Aug.  20, '89.  M  »  M  ol  d  ,  Mass 


Just  Dri?e  ’Em  In  and  CLINCH  ’Em. 

THEY’LL  DO  THE  REST. 

Rapid  HARNESS  V*VE/SDER5. 

WILL  MEND 

Any  Harness,  Halter  or  Strap  In  less  time, 
ind  <lo  the  work  better  than  any  Harness 
maker  ean,  AND 

COSTS  ONLY  HALF  A  CENT 

Sold  by  Grocers  and  Hardware  Healers.  Cost 
only  25c  per  box  of  one  gross  (three  sires.) 

isajssM  Ifni 

BUFFALO  SPECIALTY  MF6.  CO., 

BUFFALO.  N.  Y 


ILLUSTRATED 

PAMPHLETS 
and  MAPS  relative  in 

VIRGINIA, 

The  Coming  Great  Agricultural.  Wool  Growing  and 
Iron  Producing  District  of  the  United  States,  will  be 
sent  FREE  on  application  to 

TRAFFIC  DEPT.  N.  *fc  W.  R  R.. 

Roanoke,  Va. 


i'REE 

■  NORTHERN 
PACIFIC  R.  R.  . 

Best  Agricultural  Graz- 1 
ing  and  Timber  Lands1 
now  open  to  settlers.  Mailed  FREE.  Address 

CliAS.  Ih  LaMBOUN,  Laud  Com.  N.  J*.  K.  K. ,  8U  Paul,  Minn. 


Illustrated  Publications,  with 

M  APS,describing  Minnesota, 
North  Dakota,  Montana.Idaho, 
Washington  and  Oregon,  the 

FREK  GOVERNMENT  A 

. .  LANDS 


r/\  O  C  A  I  I?  ON  EASY  TERMS— 
■  IT  O  E,  Farms  In  the  Trucking, 

Fishing  and  Oystering  section  of  the  Eastern  Shore 
Of  Maryland,  from  *5,  iKHO  to  *25  per  acre.  NO 
MALARIA  and  HEALTHY. 

S.  K.  MARSHALL,  Snow  Hill,  Md. 


SAM’L  B.  WOODS,  LEWIS  D.  AYLETT 

Mayor  City  of  Charlottes-  Formerly  Treasurer 

ville.  Va.  Commissioner  Georgia  Pacific  R  R 

of  Virginia.  VIRGINIA, 
ALBEMARLE  COUNTY. 

The  great  fruit,  grain  and  stock  raising  section  of 
the  State.  Winters  mild  and  short.  Scenery  beautiful. 
Health  tine.  Near  the  great  markets.  Educational 
advantages  unsurpassed. 

Land  Good  !  Prices  Cheap  !  Taxes  Low  ! 
Farms  and  City  property  for  sale.  Write  to 

WOODS  «t  AYLfelTT,  Charlottesville,  Va. 


CLAREMONT  Land  Association,  gffirarVa. 

Offers  600  choice  farms;  3,000  handsome  town 
lots  on  James  River,  with  terms  to  suit  purchasers 
Free  circular. 


DIPlfCT  MILLS,  Drag  Saws,  Circle  Saws, 
V  lUIVki  I  Horse  Powers. for  Farm  or  Mill  use- 

11.  O.  MACHINERY  CO.,  Battle  Creek,  Michigan 
gyNAME  THIS  PAPER  netj  ton  jou  writ* 


WOOD 

ASHES 


PURE  UNLEACHED. 

Order  direct  from  Canada. 
t3f~  Write  for  free  pamphlet.  _4|  J 
F.  R.  LA  LOK.  Dunn  ville. 


■ 

Sweep 

roil  Two  Horses. 

OlTM  better  work,  more 
ef  It,  with  less  work  to 

toam  than  any  others. 
Bend  for  Catalogue  K 

THE  FOOS  MFG. 

8l*RI  NQFIELD.  OHIO. 


Sent  on  Trial. 


One  Harrow,  Plow.  Churn,  or  Bntterworker  at  whole¬ 
sale,  warranted  Best,  save  money,  s(  ml  now  for  illus¬ 
trated  circulars.  G.  II.  POUNDER,  Ft.  Atkinson  Wis. 


RUMELY 

TRACTION  AND  PORTABLE 


E 

h  Threshers  and  Horse  Powers. 

®*^Mwrite  for  Illustrated  Catalogue,  mailed  Free. 

M.  RUMELY  CO.,  LaPORTE.IND 


NGINES. 


CITY  MFO.  CO.. 


BELLE  CITY 

ENSILAGE  PUTTER 
FODDER  k-U  i  I  EH 

Only  Self-Feeder  made. 
All  Bir.es  for  Hand  or  Power; 
iso  Horse  Powers.  Root  Out¬ 
ers.  Saw  Frames,  Feed  Grind¬ 
ers,  full  line  of  Hand  A  Water 
.Carts,  Harrows,  Cultivators, 
Mangles,  etc.  Send  for  Cata- 
'ogue  and  work  on  Ensilage. 

RACINE,  WIB. 


This  excellent  variety  is  distinguished  from  all 
others  by  its  large  stiff  stalks,  as  shown  in  the  engrav¬ 
ing,  standing  up  like  a  tree  without  support  of  any  kind. 
It  bears  very  abundantly  of  large,  bright  red  to¬ 
matoes,  very  smooth,  and  of  fine  flavor;  it  is  ex¬ 
tremely  early  and  entirely  free  from  rot;  the  leaves 
are  very  curly  and  of  a  very  dark  green,  almost  black, 

I  making  the  plant  very  ornamental  as  well  as  useful. 

FINCH’S  EVERGREEN  CUCUMBER 

A  very  handsome  variety  of  superior  quality,  firm 
and  crisp,  of  a  dark  green  color,  growing  from  1 0  to  1 2 

inches  in  length,  and  . . .  productive. 

FINCH’S  SURE  HEAD  CABBAGE 

Is  all  head  and  sure  to  head.  Very  uniform  in 
I  size,  firm  and  fine  in  texture,  excellent  in  quality,  and 
a  jfoori  keeper,  Alfred  Rose,  of  Penn  Yau,  I*.  Y., 
grew  a  head  which  weighed  pounds, 

Z  fT I  will  send  a  Packet  each  of  Tomato.  Cucumber 
and  Cabbage,  with  ray  Illustrated  Catalogue,  for  only 
2o  cents  in  Silver  or  28  cents  in  Stump*. 

FIVE  CINNAMON  VINES  FREE 

,  This  rapid  growing  Vine,  with  its  beautiful  heart - 
'  shaped  leaves,  glossy  green  peculiar  foliage,  and  deli- 
i  cate  white  blossoms,  emitting  a  delicious  cinnamon 


<’RIiK,  and  postpaid,  to  every  person  sending  me 
2a  cents  for  the  above  Tree  Tomato  Collection, 
the  bulbs  will  produce  5  Beautiful  Vines  exactly 
the  same  in  every  respect  as  I  have  been  selling  for 
One  Dollar.  Address  plainly 

FRANK  FINCH, (Box  R) CLYDE,  N.Y. 

J  t*t”Every  person  sending  SI  LVF.H  for  this  collec- 
}  tion  will  receive  extra  a  packet  of  the  Mansfield 
Tomato  (also  known  as  the  Prize)  which  has  been 
grown  over  nine  feet  in  heighth,  bearing  fruit  of  good 
quality,  weighing  from  one  to  two  pounds  each. 

imsfiMULIomaI 


JgOYENAWAY^ 


NORTHERN  GROWN -SEEDS 


No  more  hard  times  if  you  plant  Sulzer’s  Seeds.  Why?  Because  they  are  vigor, 
ous  and  prolitlc.  You  have  often  seen  seed  come  up  sickly  and  weak,  with  not 
lenough  life  to  produce  a  crop.  That  wasn’t  Salzer’s  Seeds.  They  don’t  act  that 
way.  They  aro  full  of  life  and  vigor.  When  you  sow  you  expect  to  reap.  That’s 
eternally  right.  If  you  wish  to  reap  big  crops,  good 
seed  must  be  sown.  That’s  why  I  want  you  to  send  for 
my  catalog.  I  am  the  Only  seedsman  making  Furui 
Seeds  a  specialty.  Use  5,000 acres.  New  Wheat,  Bur¬ 
ley,  Outs,  Corn,  etc.  Largest  grower  of  Seed 

POTATOES  in  the  world. 

samples  Farm  Seeds  for  Sc  postage! 


FOR 12  cts. 

to  introduce  my  Northern  Grown  Seeds  ev¬ 
erywhere,  1  offer  postpaid: — 

1  i’kg.  Melon,  5 

1  Pkg.  Kudish,  J  Pkgs.  listed  In 
1  Pkg.  Lettuce,  (  jy  no  Catalog  in 
1  I’kg.  Tomato,  [  w  America  under 
5  Pkgs.  Elegant  I  50o. 

Flower  Seed,  I 

Elegant  Seed  Catalog  6c,with  !>  pltgs  17c. 


JOHN  A.SALZER~  la-grosse.wis. 


52  FIRST  PREMIUMS  • 
URGE  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  FREE 
PRAIRIE  STATE  INCUBATOR  CO. 
HOMER  CITY,  PA. 


IT  IS  IMPORTANT 


POULTRY -LIVE. 

Fowls,  .Jersey,  State  and  Penn.,  per  lb  — 

Fowls,  Western,  per  lb . 

Chickens,  local,  medium  to  prime,  per  lb 

Chickens,  Western,  per  lb . 

Roosters,  old,  per  lb . 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb . 

Ducks,  Western,  per  pair . 

Geese,  Western,  per  pair . 

POU  LT  RY— DRESSED. 

DRY  PACKED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys,  State  and  nearby,  per  lb . 

Western,  choice,  per  lb . 

Western,  tnferlor,  per  lb . 

Philadelphia  chickens,  fancy  roasting, per  lb. 18  @— 

Philadelphia  chickens,  fancy  broilers . 20  @23 

Chickens,  Jersey,  good  to  choice . 1ft  @16 

State  and  Pennsylvania . 13  @14 

Western . 12  @13 

Chickens  and  fowls  mixed  State  and  Penn.  .12  @ — 

W'estern  . 

Western  Inferior . 

Ducks,  Jersey  choice . 

State  and  Pennsylvania . 

Western . 

Geese,  Jersey  and  Maryland . . 

Western . 

MEATS  AND  STOCK. 

Live  veal  calves,  prime,  per  I'd . 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb . . 

Common  to  medium,  per  lb . 

Live  calves,  Western,  per  lb . 

Live  calves,  grassers,  per  lb . 

Calves,  dressed,  near-by,  choice . 

Country  dressed,  prime . 

Country  dressed,  medium  to  good.... 

Country  dressed,  common . 

Country  dressed,  small,  per  lb . . 

Dressed  grassers,  per  lb . 

Lambs,  alive,  good  to  prime,  per  lb . 

Lambs,  alive,  fair  to  good,  per  lb . . 

Sheep,  alive,  good  to  prime,  per  lb . 

Sheep,  alive,  poor  to  fair,  per  lb . 

Hogs,  upper  Jersey,  dressed,  light,  per  lb 
Lower  Jersey,  dressed,  light,  per  !b... 

Country  dressed,  medium,  per  lb . 

Country  dressed,  heavy . . 

POTATOES. 

Michigan  Rose  and  Hebron,  per  180  lbs....$l  2ft@  1  37 

State  Rose,  per  180  lbs .  1  25@  1  37 

Hebron,  per  180  lbs .  1  25®  1  37 

Burbank,  per  180  lbs .  1  2ft® - - 

Peerless,  per  180  lbs .  j  12@  1  2S 

Fair  to  good,  per  180  lbs .  1  00®  1  12 

Jersey  Peerless  and  Blush,  In  bulk, per  bbl.  I  00@  1  2ft 

Sweets,  South  Jersey,  fancy,  per  bbl .  2  00®  2  7ft 

Jersey,  fair  to  good,  per  bbl .  1  25@  2  00 

VEGETABLES. 

Cabbage,  L.  I.,  per  100 . $3  00®  4  00 

Cabbage,  State,  per  100  .  2  00@  3  ftO 

Cucumbers.  Fla.,  per  crate .  2  00®  3  50 

Celery,  Michigan,  per  dozen-roots .  15®  30 

Celery,  L.  I.  and  Jersey,  per  doz.  bunches.  75@  1  00 

Egg-plant,  Florida,  por  bbl .  4  00®  8  (X) 

Kale,  Norfolk,  per  bbl .  25®  110 

Lettuce,  Fla.  and  Ch’n  per  bbl .  2  00®  4  00 

Onions,  Conn,  white,  per  bbl .  4  00®  0  00 

Conn,  red,  per  bbl .  2  26®  2  60 

Conn,  yellow,  per  bbl .  2  2ft@  2  50 

Orange  Co.,  red,  per  bbl .  1  fto®  2  ftj 

Orange  Co.,  yellow,  per  bbl .  1  50®  2  25 

Western  yellow,  per  d.  h.  bbl .  2  (XI®  2  2ft 

Spinach,  Norfolk,  per  bbl .  1  50®  2  00 

String  beans,  Southern  green,  perorate  ...  1  00®  2  50 

Squash,  Hubbard,  per  bbl .  1  00®  1  2ft 

Squash,  Marrow,  per  bbl .  75®  1  00 

Turnips,  Canada  Russia,  per  bbl .  50®  7ft 

Turnips,  L.  I.  and  Jersey .  50®  00 

Tomatoes.  Key  West,  perorate .  75®  1  50 

Tomatoes,  Key  West,  per  box .  30®  50 

GRAIN. 

Wheat . JO  95  @!  10J^ 

Rye .  96  @  97 

Barley .  62  @  75 

Corn .  50  @  51)4 

Oats .  37  @  42X 

FEED. 

Bran,  40  lb . per  cwt.  $0  8ft  ®0  90 

60  1b . '. .  8ft  @  90 

Middlings,  80  lb .  8ft  @100 

100  lb .  85  @1  00 

Sharps .  1  10  @1  lft 

Hominy  Chop .  90  @-  — 

Oil  meal .  1  42  @1  4ft 

Cotton-seed  meal .  1  18  @1  20 

MILK. 

The  total  dally  supply  for  the  week  has  been  18,067 
cans  of  milk,  162  cans  of  condensed  milk  and  312  cans 
of  cream.  The  average  price  paid  for  surplus  milk 
has  been  $1.57  per  can.  The  exchange  price  to  pro¬ 
ducers  is  3  cents  net. 

The  city  of  New  York  received  In  1891,  6,715,467  cans 
of  milk.  The  average  price  paid  the  producer  was 
0.0264  cents  per  quart,  or  *1.05  6-10  per  can.  At  this 
rate,  producers  received  $7,091,533.  Consumers  paid 
about  $20,000,000  for  It.  and  the  transportation  com¬ 
panies  received  a  little  more  than  $2,000,000  for  their 
share.  These  figures  do  not  include  the  shipments 
of  cream  or  of  condensed  milk. 


12)4@13 
,12)4®  13 

It  @11)4 
11)4@12 
.  7X@  8 
.11  @12 
.80  @1  00 
.1  62®  1  87 


Now  that  Winter  has  set  in 


THE  HOME  OF  THE 


And  other  Domestic  Animals 


BEANS  AND  PEAS 

Marrow,  choice,  1891 . 2 

Mediums,  choice,  1891 . 1 

Pea.  choice,  1891 . 1 

White  Kidney,  choice,  1891 . 2 

Red  Kidney,  choice,  1891 . 2 

Yellow  Eye,  choice,  1891 . 1 

Black  Turtle  Soup,  choice,  1891 . 2 

Lima  beans,  California  (60)  lbs.) . 1 

Foreign  medium,  1891 . 1 

Green  peas,  1891,  bbls.,  per  bush . - 

Green  peas,  1891,  bags,  per  bush . - 

Green  peas,  Scotch.  1891,  bushel . 1 

BUTTER. 

'  STATE  AND  PENN. 

Creamery  fall  made  tubs  best . 

Seconds  to  firsts . 

Penn,  extra . 

Half  firkin  tubs — 

Fresh  extras . 

Firsts . 

Seconds . . . 

Welsh  tubs— 

Fresh  extras . 

Firsts  . 

Seconds  . 

Dairy  tubs  thirds . 

Entire  dairies — 

Extras . 

Firsts  . 

Seconds . 

Firkins  extras . 

First  . 

Second b  . 

WESTERNS. 

Creamery— 

Elgin  extras . 

Other  Western  extras . 

Firsts  . 

Seconds .  . 

Thirds . 

June  extra . 

Firsts  . 

Seconds  . 

Imitation  creamery  — 

Firsts  . 

Seconds  . 

Thirds . 

Dairy  firsts . 

Seconds  . 

Thirds . . . 

Factory  fresh  Iowa,  etc.,  extra . 

Ind.,  etc.,  firsts . 

Seconds . . 

Fourths  to  thirds . 

Rolls  fresh  extra . 

Seconds  to  firsts  . . 

CHEESE. 

State  factory,  full  cream— 

Fancy  . 

Choice . 

Good  to  prime . 

Fair  to  good . 

Common . 

Skims  small  fine . 

Skims  large  choice . 

Light  skims  fair  to  good . 

Light  skims  poor . 

Skims . 

Pennsylvania  skims . 

EGGS. 

N.  Y.  State  and  Penn,  new  laid  per  doz. . . 

Western  fresh  gathered  choice . 

Western  fresh  gathered,  fair  to  prime _ 

Southern  fresh  gathered . 

Canada  held  fresh  prime . 

Western  ice-house  fall  packed . 

Western  tce-honse  early  packed . 

Limed  eggs  Canada  choice . 

Limed  eggs  Western  choice . 

FRUITS— GREEN. 

Apples,  Spitz,  per  bbl . 

King,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 

Ben  Davis . 

Baldwin,  State,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 

Baldwin,  Up-R.,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 

Baldwin,  poor,  per  bbl . 

Greening,  State,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 

Greening,  Up-R.,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 

Greening,  poor,  per  bbl . 

Cranberries,  fancy  black,  per  bbl . 

Cape  Cod,  fair  to  good,  per  bbl . 

Cape  Cod,  soft,  per  bbl . 

Jersey,  per  crate . 

Oranges,  Fla.  bright,  straight  lines . 

Bright,  176@2(X),  per  box . 

Bright,  226@250,  per  box . 

Bright,  1260150,  per  box . 

Russet,  prime,  per  box . 

Inferior,  per  box . 

Tangerines,  Fla.,  per  box . 

Mandarins,  Fla.,  per  box . 

FRUITS— DOMESTIC  DRIED. 

Apples,  evaporated,  1891,  fancy . 

Evaporated,  1891,  choice . 

Evaporated,  1891,  prime . 

Evaporated,  1891,  common  to  fair . 

Southern  sliced,  1891,  fancy . 

Southern  sliced,  1891,  prime . 

Southern  sliced,  1891,  common  to  fair.. 

Ohio  and  Michigan,  quarters,  1891 . 

State  and  coarse  cut,  1891 . 

Southern  coarse  cut,  1891 . 

chopped,  1891 . 

Cores  and  skins,  1891 . 

Peaches,  Del.,  peeled  fancy . 

N.  C.  peeled,  fancy . 

N.  C.  peeled,  choice . 

Southern  peeled,  common  to  prime. . . 

Raspberries,  1891,  evaporated . 

1891,  sun-dried . 

Blackberries,  1891,  per  lb . 

Huckleberries,  1891,  per  lb . 

Cherries,  1891 . 

Apricots,  Cal.,  1891,  per  lb . 

FURS  AND  SKINS. 

N'n,  W’n 

No.  1  quality.  and  East’n  I 

Black  Bear . $20  00@30  00 

Cubs  and  yearlings .  5  00@lft  00 

Otter .  6  00@10  00 

Beaver,  No.  1 .  7  00®  8  00 

Red  Fox .  1  50®  1  70 

Gray  Fox .  75@  1  00 

Lynx .  2  50@  3  50 

Wild  Cat .  35®  70 

Marten,  dark.  . .  2  00@  4  00 

Marten,  pale .  90©  1  25 

Skunk,  black .  1  10@  1  20 

Skunk,  half-striped .  70®  80 

Skunk,  stiiped .  30@  45 

Skunk,  white .  10@  20 

Raccoon .  60@  80 

Opossum .  15®  3ft 

Mink .  75®  2  50 

Muskrat,  winter .  15®  18 

GAME. 

Quail,  prime,  per  doz . 

Quail,  fair  to  good . 

Wild  ducks,  II.  de  G.  Canvas,  per  pair _ 

Western  Canvas,  per  pair . 

H.  de  G.  Red  head,  per  pair . 

Western  Red  head,  per  pair . 

Mallard,  per  pair . 

Teal,  blue  wing,  per  pair . 

Teal,  green  wing . 

Common,  per  pair . 

Rabbits,  per  pair . 

Jack  Rabbits,  per  pair . 

Hares,  Western,  per  pair . 

Tame  Squabs,  white,  per  doz . 

Tame  Squabs,  dark  and  poor,  per  doz 
Live.Pigeons,  per  pair . 


Therefore,  get  your  Supply  of 


LINSEED  OIL  MEAL 


Early  from  the 


DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


Fifty  (50)  fancy  ewes  set  aside  for  the 
opening  trade  of  the  year  1892,  now  safe 
in  lamb  to  the  best  rams  at  Eureka 
Place.  Special  prices  furnished  and  75- 
page  illustrated  catalogue  sent  free  on 
application. 

J.  S.  Sl  W.  C.  CROSBY, 

GRKKNVILLK,  MICH. 


TT  A  "D T? C!  Every  farmer  owning  a  Hock  of 
*  AXvAXLJyXvO.  fowls,  subscribe  for  POULTRY 
TOPICS,  and  learn  how  to  make  your  hens  pay  a 
profit.  A  good  poultry  journal  especially  for  ama¬ 
teurs  and  farmers.  2ft  cents  per  vear. 

POULTRY  TOPICS,  Marshall,  Mo. 


8)4®  - 
.  7)4®  8X 
5)4@  7 

3  @  3)4 
2)4@  3 

10)4@11 
10  @10)4 
7)4@  !))4 
6  @  7 

4  @  6 
4  @  6 
6 94®  7 
5)4®  6)4 

,  5)4®  6 

4  ©  5)4 
,  6)4©  7 

<>X®  6)4 

5  @  6 
4)4@  5)4 


Write  CRYSTAL  CREAM 
ERY  CO.,  LANSING,  JI1CH. 
for  Catalogues  of 


ENGLISH  MASTIFF  DOCS. 

CHOICE  PUPPIES  from  thoroughbred  dogs  for 
sale.  A  dog  for  the  family  and  the  home.  Pedigrees 
date  back  to  I8(X).  Bred  by  Life  Member  of  American 
MastilT  Club.  Souvenir  Catalogue. 

JACOB  M.  HARNER.  West  Liberty,  Ohio. 


Glass  M Ilk  Cans,  Never 
Rust,  Water  Tanks  of  steel 
plate,  everlasting.  Cream 
without  Ice  or  with  Ice.  We 
want  agents  everywhere. 
Big  cut  in  prices. 


HATCH  CHICKENS  BY  STEAM. 

Excelsior  INCUBATOR 


FOR  SALE. 

HOLSTEINS,  HORSES  AND  SHEEP. 

I  am  prepared  to  offer  some  very  choice  Ilolsteln- 
Frlesian  cows  and  heifers  at  very  low  prices;  special 
bargains  In  cows  over  5  years  old,  large  milkers,  fine 
individuals,  nicely  bred,  and  regular  breeders.  All 
stock  registered.  I  also  have  for  sale  several  stand¬ 
ard  bred  mares  and  fillies;  one  pair  nice  bay  geldings, 
weight  about  2,200  lbs.;  choice  dock  of  Shropshlres, 
both  grade  and  thoroughbred.  Here  are  some  great 
bargains.  Come  and  see  tills  stock  or  address 

H.  W.  KEYES.  No.  Haverhill,  N.  H. 


mm  do  II, 

Lowest-priced  Flrnt-clnss  llntelier  nmdc, 
Simple,  Perfect, 


Self- Regulating, 


I  Thousands  in  sue-  li 
eesslul  operation.  ■ 
IGuaranteed  to  hatch  H 
a  larger  percentage  V 
of  fertile  eggs  at  Iran  ■ 
eoat  than  any  other  inoubator. 
Send  6c.  tor  Illus.  Catalogue. 


U9*@12 

11X@11)4 
l  ox®  11 
10  @10)4 
9  ©  9X 
10  @— 
.9  ©  9)4 
7X@  8)4 
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GEO.  H.  STAHL,  Quincy,  III. 


Incubators  Only 

A.  F.  Williams,  Bristol,  Cji, 


,25  @— 
,24  @24  X 
.24  @24)4 
.18  ®— 
.18  <■• 

.15  @17 
.  17X® — 
.16  @17 


For  Sale— 75  Poland  Chinas! 


April,  May  and  July  Pigs  of  1891.  Pairs  and  trios 
not  akin.  Four  stock  hoars  from  one  to  four  years 
old,  all  eligible  to  record  in  O.  P.  C.  R.  For  particu¬ 
lars  and  prices  address  E.  S.  GILLETT,  Ravenna,  O. 


)U.  lor  Cat- 
,’tVu*  paPer- 


for  LIVE  STOCK  In  STABLES.  Send  for  circu¬ 
lars  for  the  only  practical  and  economical  one  in  the 
market. 

C.  E.  IIUCKLEY  CO.,  Dover  Plains,  N.  Y. 


Dundee, 

Mention 


Of  DAIRY  SHORT-HORNS.  Never  beaten  in 
tests.  S.  SPENCER  &  SON,  Kiantone, 


uibllc 


^C  O  T8  W  OLI),  OXFORD  DOWN, 

8IIROP8HIRE  and  MERINO  SHEEP  and 

LAMBS  of  the  ry  best  blood  obtainable.  An  extra 
good  lot  of  Lambs  of  all  breeds ;  also  a  few  good 
Yearlings,  some  of  which  are  prize  winners.  Write 
at  once  for  prices  and  full  particulars. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  Philadelphia, 


20,000  POUNDS  OF  BUTTER  DAILY 

Is  the  capacity  of  the  Franklin  County  Creamery  at 
St.  Albans,  Vt.,  the  largest  creamery  In  the  world. 

After  trying  all  the  butter  colors  on  the  market, 
Mr.  T.  M.  Deal,  the  manager,  adopted  Wells,  Richard¬ 
son  &  Co.’s  Improved  Butter  Color,  for  the  following 
reasons: 

1.  It  gives  the  most  natural  color,  not  even  turning 
reddish  when  too  much  is  used. 

2.  It  Is  superior  In  strength  and  brilliancy,  being 
fully  twice  as  strong  as  some  other  colors  tested. 
This  makes  it  the  most  economical. 

3.  It  Is  free  from  taste  and  odor,  does  not  hurt  the 
keeping  qualities  of  butter,  and  will  not  fade. 

A  butter-maker  who  tries  this  color  once,  will  never 
use  any  other  color,  as  a  test  is  sufficient  to  show  Its 
superiority. — A  civ. 


in  cattle  feeding-,  mailed  free  to  any 
address.  Address 
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6  @  6)4 
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OFFICE  :  48  and  49,  No.  170  Broadway,  New  York. 
WORKS  :  646  to  661  West  46th  Street.  New  York. 


SPRING  GURRY  COMB 


The  Perfection 
i  Horse  Tail  Tie 


States,  July  jg,  1889,  and 
la  Ten  Foreign  Countries 
A  comb  that  combines  the  strength  of  metal  with  th< 
elasticity  of  a  brush.  Efficient,  humane,  conveiilen' 
and  durable.  Descriptive  circulars  on  application 
Bend  BOo  for  samplo  by  mail,  if  not  sold  by  your  deale* 

SPRING  CURRY  COMB  CO.  South  Bend.  Ind 


A/— ^  AftcM  Beats  Cleaning  a  Muddy  Tall, 

All  Polished  Metal. 

Sample,  25e.  I)KS  MOINES  NOVELTY  CO., 
137  W.  4th  St.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 


Boyd’s  Process  of  Ripening  Cream. 

Insures  uniformity  of  butter.  Dls- 
penses  with  Ice  In  the  dairy.  The 
jf  B  1  n  l)est  results  in  quantity  and  quality 
I  I  of  product  guaranteed.  One  at  wholes 

kl  m  sale  where  there  Is  no  agent.  Send  for 
circular  to 


South’n  and 
Southwest’n 
$8  00@18  00 

4  00®  10  00 

5  00®  7  00 

6  00®  7  00 

90@  1  40 
50®  75 

— ®  -  — 
10®  30 


CLEVELAND  BAYS 


Our  1891  importation  gives  us  a  large  stable  of  the  best  Coach  Horses,  we  can  either 
Import  or  raise.  These  are  the  best  general-purpose  horses,  and  average  best  profits. 
We  guarantee  every  horse  sound,  reliable  breeders.  See  our  list  of  winnings  at  the 
great  Shows.  We  have  the  best. 

Send  (or  Catalogue  and  particular*. 

Choicest  property  on  St.  John’s  River,  CLEVELAND  BAY  HORSE  COMPANY,  PAW  PAW,  MICH. 

opposite  City  of  Palatka,  Fla.,  will  be 
sold  at  Public  Sale,  at  Putnam  House, 

Palatka,  12  m.  March  16.  Sale  positive; 
owner  about  to  reside  in  Europe.  Terms 
easy.  For  map  and  descriptive  circular 
apply,  Manager  Lokskr  Grove,  Palatka, 


JOHN  BOYD,  Patantee  and  IH’f’r, 
199  Lake  Street,  Chicago,  111. 


n  W  IV  O  O  Lakeside  Stock  Farm, 

SMITHS  &  POWELL.  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 

FRENCH  COACH  .—The  evenest.  best  colored,  finest  bred  of  any  Importation  yet. 

TROTTING  BRED  HORSES  .—Fine  representatives  of  several  of  the  most  noted  trotting  strains 
Including  descendants  of  “  Electioneer,”  ”  George  Wilkes,”  “  Alcazar,”  “  Whips,”  “  Administrator.”  etc. 

CLYDESDALES  .—The  largest  and  most  noted  stud  In  the  Eastern  States. 

PERCHERONS.— A  fane  stock  of  the  various  ages. 

Also  the  Celebrated  Herd  of  Milk  and  Butter  Producing  Holstein-Friesians. 

BERKSHIRE  AND  CHESHIRE  SWINE. 

Separate  Catalogues  of  Hobsbb  and  Cattlr  sent  on  application.  Mention  this  paper  when  writing. 


Frederick  Loeser,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 


nATiTArn  Best  new  and  all  standard 
Mil  I  1  I  ||  LV  varieties.  Free  distribution  of 
I  A  a  new  extra  early  variety. 
I  Ul  Ml  ULU  Beautiful  illustrated  cata¬ 
logue, free.  E.  H.  VICK,  331  Park  Ave.,  Rochester,  N. Y. 


P1CTUBE8,  AUTO.  VERSES  &R1DDLE3 
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Laying  In  a  Supply  ok  Coal! 

(Smith  &  Gray’s  Monthly.) 

Poultry  Yard. 

Horse  Feed  for  Hens. 

While  my  neighbors  have  been  com¬ 
plaining  of  the  laziness  of  their  hens  in 
producing  eggs  this  winter,  our  hens 
have  been  remarkably  prolific.  About 
the  second  week  in  December,  our  boys 
began  to  give  them  what  they  call  ‘  ‘horse 
feed”  every  morning  for  breakfast.  The 
stuff  is  warmed,  and  flavored  with  a 
small  quantity  of  Cayenne  pepper.  Table 
scraps  are  also  given  them,  and  they  eat 
all  with  a  good  appetite. 

Now  for  the  result.  We  have  nine  lay¬ 
ing  hens,  but  up  to  the  time  when  we  be¬ 
gan  to  give  the  “horse  feed,”  we  got 
only  an  egg  now  and  then.  Since  that 
time  our  success  has  been  wonderful. 
During  the  last  three  weeks  of  Decem¬ 
ber,  by  the  daily  record,  we  have  gath¬ 
ered  86  eggs,  all  of  good  size.  The  hens 
still  continue  their  laudable  work,  and 
yesterday  one  of  my  boys  brought  from 
the  coop  six  eggs.  Some  of  my  friends 
keep  from  10  to  20  hens  each,  but  they 
don’t  get  a  single  egg,  and  have  not  for 
a  long  time.  edward  M.  skidmore. 

The  Profitable  Hen. 

Before  I  had  read  an  article  in  The 
Rural  telling  how  the  chickens  had 
cleared  the  farm  of  debt,  I  had  been 
keeping  40  fowls,  and  found  that  the 
picture  representing  the  profits  of  keep¬ 
ing  poultry,  as  shown  on  paper,  and  also 
the  practical  side,  bringing  the  owner  in 
debt,  were  true.  I  killed  them  all  except 
five  two-year-old  hens,  a  cross  between 
the  Plymouth  Rock  and  Brown  Leghorn, 
and  three  pure  Brown  Leghorn  pullets, 
and  one  Leghorn  cock.  The  result  has 
been  as  follows  from  January  1,  1891,  to 
January  1,  1892  :  1,401  eggs,  realizing 
$20.64  ;  16  chickens,  $4,  making  a  total  of 
$24.64  ;  cost  of  feed,  $7.53  ;  profit,  $17.11. 
There  was  but  one  day  in  the  whole  year 
on  which  I  did  not  get  an  egg.  There 
has  been  no  trusting  to  memory  ;  for  each 
day  the  eggs  were  gathered  and  booked 
by  me.  The  feed  also  was  booked  every 
time  it  was  brought  from  the  mill.  s.  F. 

An  Onondaga  County,  N.  Y.,  Egg 
Record. 

I  do  not  make  a  specialty  of  the  poul¬ 
try  business,  but  engage  in  it  to  make 
the  farm  profitable,  just  as  I  keep  sheep 
and  other  stock.  All  get  the  very  best  of 
care.  I  commenced  on  January  1,  1891, 
with  40  hens.  About  April  1,  10  fall  pul¬ 
lets  began  to  lay,  so  there  was  an  increase 
in  record  at  that  date.  In  June  the  record 
was  lowered,  because  1  set  so  many  hens. 

I  set  120  turkey  eggs,  of  which  80  were 
covered  by  hens.  I  raised  to  maturity  40 
pullets,  and  on  July  20  I  bought  14  year¬ 
ling  hens,  which  raised  the  record  in 
August.  In  September  and  October  came 
the  moulting  season,  and  in  November 
and  December  the  pullets  began  to  lay. 
The  following  is  a  record  of  each  month  ; 
all  fractions  of  dozens  are  carried  into 
the  next  month  : 


Doz.  Doz. 


January . 

. 52 

August . 

. tiS 

February . 

. itf 

September . 

. 44 

March . 

. 59 

October . 

. 10 

April . 

.  79 

November . 

.  12 

May . 

.  78 

December . 

. 26 

June . 

.  44 

- — 

July . 

Total . . 

I  sold  508  dozen  at  an  average  price  of 
18  cents.  I  also  sold  70  turkeys  for 
Thanksgiving  and  20  cockerels  and  kept 
some  for  family  use.  I  have  on  hand  100 
hens.  I  have  just  received  one  of  Mann’s 
bone  cutters,  which  does  the  work  to  per¬ 
fection.  j.  v.  CLUTE. 

Largely  Due  to  Leghorns. 

Many  people  say:  “liens  don’t  pay.” 
By  asking  them  a  few  questions,  you  will 
find  out  why  they  don’t.  Here,  in  Steuben 
County,  N.  Y.,  I  have  kept  an  account  of 
the  eggs  from  my  flock  for  the  last  four 
years.  This  year  we  had  56  hens,  of 
which  six  were  killed  during  the  fall, 
and  from  April  20  to  November  20  we  got 
4,817  eggs.  The  first  two  years  of  the 
four,  we  had  all  Plymouth  Rocks  and 
mixed  breeds,  and  but  eight  Leghorns, 
and  for  the  last  two  we  have  had  more 
Leghorns,  and  this  year  nearly  all  are 
Leghorns,  and  this  fact  I  think  accounts 
for  an  increase  in  the  number  of  eggs. 
The  number  for  the  four  years  is  as 
follows : 


No.  Hens. 

Year. 

Eggs. 

50  . 

_  1888  . 

....  4,710 

50  . 

....  1889  . 

....  4,417 

60  . 

.  1890  . 

_ 6,384 

56  . 

....  1891  .... 

. 7.576 

The  following  is  the  number  per  month, 
with  the  average  price  : 

Average 


No. 

Eggs. 

Average 
per  day. 

Average 
per  hen. 

price 
per  doz. 

January  .. 

.  333 

10  23-31 

5  53-56 

26  12-13 

February  . 

.  542 

1910-28 

9  38-56 

19  11-45 

March  .... 

.  879 

28  11-31 

15  39-56 

18  3-58 

April . 

.1057 

35  7-30 

18  49-56 

15 

May . 

.1017 

32  25-31 

17  55-66 

16  9-11 

June . 

.  848 

28  8-30 

15  8-56 

16  9-20 

July . 

.  815 

26  9-31 

14  31-56 

16  21-4.) 

August. .  . 

.  753 

24  9-31 

13  25-56 

16  13-41 

September, 

.  685 

22  25-30 

12  13-56 

18 

October  . . 

.  297 

9 18-31 

5  17-56 

19  15-22 

November 

.  60 

2 

1  4-56 

None  sold 

December  , 

.  290 

9  11-31 

5  10-56 

24  11-26 

7576 

20  296-365 

135  16-56 

18 

Seven  thousand  five  hundred  and 
seventy-six  eggs  or  631%  dozens,  at  18 
cents  per  dozen,  amounts  to  $113.64  or 
$2.02  13-14  per  hen.  Of  the  feed  I  did 
not  keep  an  exact  account,  but  it 
amounted  to  nearly  120  bushels  of  oats, 
wheat  and  buckwheat  mixed,  so  as  to 
make  it  worth  50  cents  per  bushel  or  $60 
for  the  feed.  m.  s.  woodruff. 

KEROSENE  A  GOOD  “VERMIN  DOG.” 

A  few  days  ago  a  farmer,  who  had  re¬ 
cently  moved  into  this  neighborhood, 
anxiously  inquired  of  me  whether  minks, 
skunks  and  other  poultry  destroyers 
abounded  in  this  locality.  He  wanted 
to  raise  a  good  many  chickens,  he  said, 
and  preferred  to  do  the  slaughtering  him¬ 
self  when  any  was  to  be  done.  I  asked 
him  why  he  did  not  erect  a  good,  vermin- 
proof  house  for  his  fowls. 

“Why,”  said  he,  “that  would  be  a 
foolish  waste  of  money  !  On  the  old  farm 
I  did  build  a  nice  one,  but  it  got  so  full  of 
lice  that  I  had  to  burn  it.  No  fowl  could 
live  in  it.  After  that  1  had  sense  enough 
to  make  the  houses  out  of  cheap  stuff,  so 
that  I  could  burn  ’em  every  two  or  three 
years. 

“  What  did  you  make  them  of,”  I 
asked  ?” 

“  Rails,  straw  and  cornstalks,”  said  he. 

“Didn’t  the  rats  and  minks  trouble 


of  lime  whitewash  is  applied  it  will  be  of 
some  benefit.  Lice  will  occasionally  get 
into  the  best  and  most  carefully  managed 
poultry  house,  but  a  good  application  of 
kerosene  about  once  in  three  months  will 
settle  the  business  for  them  and  the  hens 
can  rest  in  peace.  Don’t  be  stingy  with 
it,  there  is  no  danger  of  putting  on  too 
much,  and  be  sure  to  get  it  into  every 
crack,  chink  and  corner,  both  above  and 
below.  F.  GRUNDY. 

Pickings. 

Hen  House  Floors. — I  was  interested  in  reading 
Mr.  Wyckoff’s  article  in  THE  Rural  of  January  9,  on 
“  The  Best  Poultry  House  Floor.”  I  have  used  earth, 
and  single  and  double-board  floors,  and  in  building 
my  last  house,  three  years  ago,  I  laid  a  double  floor  of 
one-inch  hemlock  boards  with  tarred  paper  between. 

I  also  lined  the  roof  and  sides  with  tarred  paper.  My 
house  is  50  by  13  feet  with  a  three-foot  alley  on  the 
north  side.  It  contains  live  pens  10x10  feet.  My  sills 
are  one  foot  from  the  ground,  so  that  in  summer  there 
Is  a  good  circulation  of  air  underneath.  1  cover  my 
floor  with  gravel,  four  to  six  inches  deep,  and  on  top 
of  that  place  leaves  or  cut  straw  in  winter  for  the 
fowls  to  work  in,  and  the  gravel  is  always  dry,  and 
the  building  warm,  so  that  water  will  not  freeze  in  it 
unless  the  mercury  runs  down  nearly  to  zero.  In  the 
three  years  during  which  I  have  used  this  house  I 
have  yet  to  see  the  first  case  of  roup,  or  to  hear  one 
of  my  fowls  sneeze.  Rats  will  not  eat  through  hem¬ 
lock.  M.  c.  E. 

The  poultry  business  has  developed  wonderfully 
during  the  last  year  in  southeastern  Iowa.  Eggs  and 
poultry  nave  brought  unusually  good  prices  the  entire 
season.  Farmers  are  opening  their  eyes  to  the  fact 
that  with  a  very  little  care  the  chicken  crop  will  pay 
the  running  expenses  of  the  house,  and  something 
more.  Middlemen  are  apparently  as  keen  after  poul¬ 
try  as  after  hogs  and  cattle.  E.  b.  h. 

Manitoba  Hen  Notes.— I  don’t  want  white  hens; 
they  are  more  easily  seen  by  wolves  and  hawks,  and 
too  smart  a  hen  will  wander  too  far.  White  Leghorns 
are  all  right  in  a  pen,  but  I  wouldn’t  keep  them.  The 
Asiatic  fowls  are  liable  to  gout;  their  feet  swell  and 
they  get  too  lazy  to  move.  My  favorite  rooBter  has  a 
a  rose  comb,  a  dark  coat  and  spotted  waistcoat,  the 
hens  are  from  Black  Spanish  and  Game  stock— black 
or  brown  with  white  or  yellow  pencilling.  A  light- 
colored  hen  would  soon  die  here  of  wolf  or  skunk. 

I  have  no  use  for  the  red  flag  the  Spaniards  carry : 
otherwise  I  think  them  very  go&d. 

F.  F.  L.  HARVARD. 

S.  G.  S.,  of  Quarry  Glen,  Pa.,  will,  I  think,  find  that 
instead  of  his  fowlB  having  been  injured  by  eating  too 
much  poultry  food,  they  have  been  eating  ants,  for 
when  once  my  chickens  have  taken  to  eating  them, 
they  eat  nothing  else,  are  always  hungry,  and  have 
an  insatiable  craving  for  ants  only,  eating  until  their 
heads  are  drawn  to  their  backs  and  then  they  die. 

N  A.  W.  SMITH. 

The  London  Live  Stock  Journal  quotes  from  an  old 
book  printed  in  1727,  by  Prof.  Bradley,  a  botanist  at 
Cambridge  University.  Here  is  his  distinction  be¬ 
tween  fowls  and  birds: 

*•  A  fowl  always  leads  its  young  ones  to  the  meat, 
and  a  bird  carries  the  meat  to  its  young.  For  this 
reason  we  find  fowls  always  make  their  nest  on  the 
ground  ;  while  birds,  for  the  most  part,  build  their 
nests  aloft.  So,  then,  common  poultry  are  fowls.” 

He  says  that  he  has  known  a  common  “  poultry 
hen”  to  lay  30  eggs  before  wanting  to  sit.  He  uses 
the  term  “  pullen  ”  for  hens  and  “  pullet  ”  for  young, 
half-grown  female  chickens.  He  says  that  the  flesh 
of  white-feathered  and  white-legged  chickens  is  the 
most  delicate,  tender  and  digestible;  and  that  of  dark 
fowls  hot  and  stimulating.  He  especially  praises  the 
flesh  of  the  Game  breed  as  white  and  tender;  but 
affirms  that  the  fowls  light  so  much  that  it  is  difficult 
to  rear  a  whole  brood. 


Why  Run  Any  Risk  with  Your  Cough,  Cold, 
Hoarseness,  or  indeed  any  Pulmonary  or  Bronchial 
Complaint,  when  a  remedy  safe,  thorough,  and  so 
easily  obtained  as  Dr.  D.  Jayne’s  Expectorant  can  be 
had?  If  you  have  contracted  a  severe  Cold,  save 
your  Lungs  from  the  dangerous  irritation  and  inflam¬ 
mation  which  frequently  bring  about  Consumption, 
by  promptly  resorting  to  the  Expectorant;  and  if 
troubled  with  any  Affection  of  the  Throat,  you  will 
find  this  remedy  equally  effectual  In  affording  relief 
from  obstructing  phlegm,  and  in  healing  the  inflamed 
parts. — Adv. 


CANADA  UNLEACHED  HARD 

WOOD  ASHES. 

Screened  and  in  store,  for  direct  shipment  on  short 
notice,  in  carload  lots  or  barrels.  Our  thirty  years’ 
experience  in  selecting  and  importing  Wood  Ashes 
enables  us  to  fully  guarantee  the  strength  and 
purity  of  all  our  Ashes.  Price,  sample,  pamphlet  and 
other  information  sent  on  application.  Agents 
wanted  in  every  town. 

MUNROE,  JUDSON  &  STROUP,  Oswego,  N.  Y. 

Mention  this  paper.' 


MADE  ONLY  BY 

PORTER  BLANCHARD’S  SONS  CO.} 

Now  located  at  NASHUA,  N.  H. 

QM'f’T  4  T  TTff!  Factory  and  Family  Churns  and 
MtilvtfuHtMWi  Butter  Workers,  Butter  Packages, 
Molds,  Carriers,  Milk  Testers,  Thermometers, 
&c.,  &c.,  &c.  We  make  or  furnish  everything 
needed  in  a  Butter  Factory  or  Family  Dairy. 


||f  P*!  I  Clippi  I  C  O  A//  Kind,,  Water,  Gat,  Oil, 

mm  r  I  I  ^  ^  ‘  '  LI  L0*f, Ditching,  Pump- 

I  ing,  Wind&Steam  Mac h'y.  Encyclopedia  2 Sc. 

■  ■  "The  American  Well  Works,  Aurora,  III. 

11-13S. Canal  St. .CHICAGO, ILL.  I  „  .  „ 

Elm  Street,  DALLAS,  TEXAS.  \  Branch  Houtet- 


QUAKER  CITY 

GRINDING  MILL 

CORN  and  COBS, 
FEED  and  TABLE 
MEAL. 

for  all  mills  advertised, 
the  best  and  return 

A.W. STRAUB  &  CO., Phllida.Ps. 

Territory  Eaat  of  Ohio, 

CO.  Spring  Held,  O.  Ter’j  Wv»tof  1% 


THOMPSON’S  GRASS 

'  SEEDER 


Sows  CLOVER 
TIMOTHY, 
RED  TOP 

and  all  kinds  of 
CRASS  SEEDS 

ISO  to  40  acres 
per  day. 


Sows  stay  quantity— 
evenly,  accurately, 
aaaialii  wet, 
dry  and  windy 
weather. 
Weight  40  lbs. 


O.E.Thompson  &  SonsJ^seJ  %  arSd,*. 


POTATOES 

560  BUSHELS  PER  ACRE. 

You  can  produce  the  same  yield  if  you 
will  follow  the  advice  and  buy  the  seed  of 
the  “GILT-EDGED  FARMER.” 

“Secrets  of  Success” 

will  tell  you  how.  Write  for  full  particu¬ 
lars.  H.  H.  DEWEESE,  Piqua,0. 


Wire  BAT8  BUB  CANSOT  BEK  HOB 
VVirC  IOU  DO  IT  FOB  THE  IOMH. 

2|  Buys  a  $6 4.00  Improved  Oxford  Singer 

,  Sewing  Machine ;  perfect  working  lelh 
able,  finely  finished,  adapted  to  light  andh  eavy 
work, with  a  complete  set  of  the  latest  improved 
attachments  free.  Each  machine  guaranteed  for  ( 
years.  Bay  direct  from  oar  factory  ,snd  save  dealer* 
and  agents  profit.  Send  for  FRKK  CATALOGUE. 
OKU  A1U.  COXi’ASY,  DEF’TB  32,  CHICAGO,  ILL 


THOMAS  P.  SIMPSON,  Washington, 
D.C.  Noattorney’s feeuntll  patent  is 
obtained.  Write  for  Inventor’s  Guide 


FRANKLIN  H.  HOUGH,  Washington 
rQ  I  r*ll  I  \D.C.  No  attorney’s  fee  until  patent  it 
I  fa  I  Aa II  1  w  obtained.  Write  for  Inventor’s  Guide. 


30  NEW 


STYLES  Or  CARDS  FOR  1892  AND 
AGENT'S  MONEY  MAKING  OUTFIT 
TUTTLECO..  NORTH  HAVEN, CONN. 


2c. 


FARMERS 


Saw  and  Grist  Mill.  4  H.P. 

and  larger.  Catalogue  free. 
DeLOACH  MILL  CO.,  Atlanta.  Ca. 


you  ?” 

“  Yes  ;  we  lost  a  good  many  chickens 
every  year,  but  that  couldn't  be  helped, 
you  know.” 

“  Why  didn’t  you  destroy  the  lice  in 
your  good  house  ?” 

“  I  did  try  to.  I  tried  whitewashing 
and  fumigating  with  sulphur  and  tar,  but 
it  did  no  good.  Lice  would  be  as  plenti¬ 
ful  as  ever  a  few  days  afterward.” 

I  informed  the  old  fellow  that  he  might 
just  as  well  try  to  whistle  the  lice  out  of 
a  poultry  house  as  to  try  to  drive  them 
out  or  destroy  them  with  whitewash,  or 
fumigations  of  sulphur  and  tar.  I  know 
of  blit  one  article  that  will  thoroughly 
“  settle  their  hash,”  and  that  is  kerosene. 
Every  part  of  the  interior,  including 
nests,  perches  and  other  furniture,  must 
be  thoroughly  and  forcibly  sprayed  with 
it  at  least  three  times  in  succession,  about 
two  days  apart ;  and  then  if  a  good  coat 


TO  SHERWOOD  HARNESS  CO., 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y.,  for  particulars  how  to  get  the  Sherwood 
Celebrated  Double  Harness  for  ten  dollars,  with  CASH 
Prizes  offered  for  January,  February,  March,  April  and  May,  1892. 


PLANTS 

Corn, 
Beans, 
Ensilage, 

Etc.,  Etc. 

ASPINWALL 


DISTRIBUTES 
FERTILIZERS. 

Absolutely  Guaranteed. 

Illustrated  Circular  sent  Free. 
(Mention  ihi t  paper.) 

i  Three  Rivers,  Mich. 
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Notes  from  the  Rural  Grounds. 

Potato  Experiments  During-  a  Dry  Season 
and  in  a  Variable  Soil. 

* 

Does  the  hig-h -grade  potato  fertilizer  fur¬ 
nish  enough  nitrogen  ? 

* 

Trials  with  Mapes’s,  Bowker’s  and  Brad¬ 
ley’s  mixed  together  as  compared 
with  each  used  separately. 

* 

Moisture  during  a  dry  season  of  more 
value  than  fertilizers. 

* 

SERIES  IV. 

It  is  reasonably  claimed  that  better  crops 
may  be  raised  from  fertilizers  made  up  of 
different  forms  of  each  of  the  three  essen¬ 
tial  kinds  of  plant  food  than  from  those 
made  up  of  one  form  of  each.  That  is  to 
say,  it  is  better  to  give  phosphoric  acid 
both  as  superphosphate  and  phosphate 
than  either  alone.  So,  too,  as  to  nitrogen 
and  potash.  In  this  way,  it  is  assumed, 
an  available  supply  is  more  likely  to  be 
secured  for  the  plant  at  all  stages  of 
growth.  For  example,  if  the  fertilizer  is 
supplied  with  nitrate  of  soda,  sulphate 
of  ammonia  and  blood,  the  roots  will  get 
their  first  nitrogen  from  the  nitrate  of 
soda  and  later  from  the  sulphate  of  am¬ 
monia  and  blood,  these  being  less  soluble 
and  so  serving  to  keep  up  a  ready  diet 
during  the  entire  growing  season.  Now 
each  dealer  (manufacturer)  of  fertilizers 
claims  a  special  value  for  his  own  goods 
owing  to  special  treatment,  combination 
or  methods,  or  the  superiority  of  the  raw 
materials  used.  It  might  be  supposed, 
therefore,  that  a  combination  of  all  these 
excellencies  would  give  larger  crops  than 
the  fertilizer  of  any  single  manufacturer. 
The  following  trials  (96  to  103  inclusive) 
were  designed  to  investigate  this  question. 
Trench  No.  96—440  pounds  of  Mapes,  Bradley  and 
Stockbridge,  1.  e.,  146 )6  pounds  of  each,  mixed  to¬ 


gether. 

Yield,  per  acre,  barge  potatoes .  306.16 

Yield,  per  acre.  Small  potatoes .  62.33 

Total  yield,  per  acre . 368.49 

(Four  rotten,) 

No.  97.— 880  pounds  of  the  three,  293)4  pounds  of  each. 

Yield,  per  acre,  barge  potatoes . .  ..  276.83 

Yield,  per  acre.  Small  potatoes .  84.33 

Total  yield,  per  acre . 361.16 

(Two  rotten.) 

No.  98. — 1,320  pounds  of  the  three,  i.  e.,  440  pounds  of 
each. 

Yield,  per  acre.  Large  potatoes .  283.33 

Yield,  per  acre.  Small  potatoes .  82.50 

Total  yield,  per  acre .  365.83 

No  99.— 440  pounds  of  the  three. 

110  pounds  nitrate  soda. 

Yield,  per  acre.  Large  potatoes .  261.16 

Yield,  per  acre.  Small  potatoes .  51.33 

Total  yield,  per  acre .  ....  302.49 

No.  100.— 880'pounds  of  the  three. 

220  pounds  nitrate  soda. 

Yield,  per  acre.  Large  potatoes .  293.33 

Yield,  per  acre.  Small  potatoes .  44 

Total  yield,  per  acre . 337.33 

No.  101.— 1,320  pounds  of  the  three. 

330  pounds  nitrate  soda. 

Yield,  per  acre.  Large  potatoes .  320.83 

Yield,  per  acre.  Small  potatoes .  42.16 

Total  yield,  per  acre .  362.99 

No.  102.— No  fertilizer. 

Yield,  per  acre.  Large  potatoes .  315.33 

Yield,  per  acre.  Small  potatoes .  38.50 

Total  yield,  per  acre .  353.83 

(Four  rotten.) 


The  average  yield  of  the  six  fertilizer 
trenches  is  at  the  rate  of  349.71  bushels 
to  the  acre.  The  yield  of  the  unfertilized 
trench'was  353.83,  or  a  difference  in  favor 
of  “no  fertilizers”  of  4.12  bushels  to 
the  acre.  The  average  fertility  of  the 
soil,  as  shown  by  the  ‘ 1  no'  manure  ” 
trenches  of  the  first  series  was  209.91  ;  of 
the  second  series,  263.38;  of  the  third, 
281.72,  and  of  the  fourth  (present),  353.83 
bushels  to  the  acre.  In  the  first  series, 
the  fertilized  trenches  yielded  84.43 
bushels  more  than  the  unfertilized ;  in 
the  second,  63.28  more  than  the  unfertil¬ 
ized  ;  in  the  third  series,  110  bushels  more 
than  the  unfertilized.  And  now  in  the 
fourth  series,  the  unfertilized  trench 
yielded  4.12  bushels  more  than  the  fer¬ 
tilized. 

It  must  be  considered,  in  partial  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  above  showing,  that  the 
natural  soil  fertility  increases  with  every 
series,  viz.  : 

Bushels  per  acre. 

Series  1 . 269.91  » 

Series  2 .  263.38 

Series  3 .  281.72 

Series  4 . 353,83 


It  will  be  seen,  also,  that  the  yield  pel 
acre  from  the  effects  of  the  fertilizers  dimin¬ 
ishes  as  the  natural  soil  fertility  increases. 

The  entire  plot  is  nearly  square,  the 
four  sides  facing  north,  south,  east  and 
west.  The  land  slopes  gently,  almost  im¬ 
perceptibly,  from  east  to  west,  and  from 
northeast  to  southwest.  Series  I.  occu¬ 
pied  the  northernmost  portion,  II.,  III., 
and  IV.  following  in  the  order  given.  It 
was  thought  that  the  soil  of  Series  I.  was 
the  driest,  as  it  was  a  trifle  the  highest. 
A  ditch  on  the  west  was  dug  three  years 
ago  cto  carry  away  the  surface  water, 
which  in  previous  years  was  held  in  a 
shallow  basin,  towards  the  west  and 
southwest. 

VINE  GROWTH. 

As  in  the  first,  second  and  third  series, 
the  conditions  of  the  vines  was  estimated 
by  three  persons,  as  previously  stated, 
on  June  14,  10  denoting  the  maximum, 
and  one  the  minimum  of  size  and  vigor  : 

No.  96 .  756  No.  99 .  7*4  No.  101 . 956 

No.  97 .  No.  100 . 8J6  No.  102 .  4% 

No.  98 .  9)6 

Clothed  in  Paper. 

I  have  worn  paper  clothes  for  the  past 
three  winters,  and  am  now  wearing  them 
and  consider  them  the  warmest  clothing 
I  have  ever  worn.  The  first  vest  I  bought 
I  liked  so  well  that  I  concluded  to  try 
paper  blankets,  which  are  used  between 
woolen  blankets,  and  my  family  find  them 
the  lightest  and  warmest  winter  covering 
we  ever  had.  Rheumatism  troubled  me 
in  the  shoulder  joints  in  the  mornings 
the  first  year  I  wore  a  paper  vest.  This 
was  undoubtedly  owing  to  the  fact  that 
my  arms  were  not  clad  as  warmly  as  the 
rest  of  the  body.  The  following  winter 
(that  of  1890-’91)  I  got  my  wife  to  make 
sleeves  for  the  vest  out  of  part  of  a  paper 
blanket.  The  result  was  that  I  had  no 
rheumatism  that  winter.  The  majority 
of  my  neighbors  and  acquaintances  have 
had  la  grippe,  but  I  have  successfully 
defied  both  Chicago  weather  and  the 
epidemic,  although  I  have  worn  no  over¬ 
coat  this  entire  season. 

This  winter  I  have  carried  out  the 
theory  of  having  all  parts  of  my  body 
equally  well  covered.  My  wife  at  first 
assured  me  drawers  could  not  be  made 
of  paper,  yet  they  have  been  made  and 
are  being  worn  with  much  satisfaction 
and  pleasure. 

Paper  clothing  is  cheap  enough  to  enable 
one  to  destroy  it  when  it  has  been  soiled 
through  use,  which  renders  it  hygienic. 
A  sateen  double-lined  vest  costs  $1.50, 
while  an  overcoat  usually  costs  about  $15 
or  more.  A  pair  of  paper  blankets  cost 
$2,  while  woolen  blankets  are  not  of  much 
account  at  the  price  of  $6  per  pair. 

I  would  recommend  The  Rural  readers 
to  try  this  clothing.  Paper  will  be  as 
warm  on  the  person  as  on  the  houses  and 
barns.  Of  course,  a  specially  prepared 
paper  is  used,  although,  for  the  sake  of 
experimenting,  if  a  trial  is  made  of  wrap¬ 
ping  a  newspaper  round  the  body  when 
forced  to  drive  to  town  on  a  cold  day,  an 
idea  will  be  got  of  its  value.  My  vest  is 
worn  over  a  woolen  undershirt,  which 
absorbs  any  perspiration,  and  under  an 
ordinary  white  shirt.  Worn  in  this  man¬ 
ner  it  does  not  interfere  with  working, 
like  an  overcoat,  and  my  experience  has 
been  that  there  is  less  liability  of  catch¬ 
ing  cold.  I  am  now  wearing  the  same 
vest  I  did  last  winter,  and  we  are  using 
our  paper  blankets  the  second  year,  and 
didn’t  have  to  get  them  washed  during 
summer  either.  R.  syde. 

Eye  Winkers. 

Justice  for  the  Cat.— The  rules  and  regulations 
governing  the  exhibits  of  live  stock  for  premiums  at 
the  Columbian  Exposition,  as  issued  by  the  Board  of 
Managers,  say  :  “The  Exposition,  being  of  an  inter¬ 
national  character,  it  is  desirable  that  every  species, 
breed,  variety  and  family  of  animals,  domestic  and 
otherwise,  throughout  the  world,  be  represented 
thereat.”  Yet  cats  are  not  down  in  the  lists  at  all. 
Surely  if  “  a  cat  can  look  at  a  king,”  she  ought  to  be 
permitted  to  look  on  this  exhibition  of  a  “  free  and 
independent  Republic.”  Horses,  cattle,  sheep,  swine, 
goats,  dogs— 12  classes  and  41  breeds  ;  poultry,  14 
classes  ;  pigeons,  24  classes ;  hares  and  rabbits, 
seven  breeds :  guinea  pigs,  prairie  dogs,  ferrets, 
squirrels  and  rats,  all  have  places  provided  for  them, 
and  premiums  offered  for  the  best,  but  there  is  no 
room  for  cats .  No  Tabby,  Tortoise-shell,  Chartreuse 


I  Manx,  or  Angora  cat  classes  appear  on  the  lists  pur¬ 
porting  to  cover  “every  species  and  family  of  animals, 
domestic  or  otherwise,  throughout  the  world.”  Cer¬ 
tainly  the  lack  of  antiquity  of  cats  cannot  be  the 
reason  for  their  exclusion,  since  reference  Is  made  to 
them  In  Sanskrit  writings  2.000  years  old,  and  cat 
mummies  even  older  have  been  found  ;  for  the 
Egyptians  embalmed  their  cats  after  death,  and  built 
temples  to  their  honor  In  life  :  nor  can  the  lack  of 
care  and  affection  bestowed  on  them  by  the  people  of 
many  nations  be  the  cause  of  such  oversight.  Pope 
Pius  IX.,  whose  cat  ate  at  the  table  beside  his  master: 
and  a  late  President  of  these  United  States,  who 
moved  his  cat  to  the  White  House  with  his  other 
necessary  belongings;  and  that  Chlcagoian,  who  dur¬ 
ing  the  great  lire,  bade  the  firemen,  seeking  to  rescue 
his  safe  of  valuable  papers  and  jewels  from  the  flames, 
to  “let  that  go  and  get  out  my  cat besides  all  the 
spinsters  and  witches  who  have  lavished  their  sur¬ 
plus  affections  on  these  creatures,  show  the  import¬ 
ance  attached  to  them  by  many  people.  Their  utility 
as  exterminators  of  vermin  is  too  well-known  to  need 
repeating.  Now  1  think  this  Board  of  Managers  ought 
to  be  called  on  to  “  rise  and  explain”  or  to  erase  from 
their  “  Rules,  Information  and  Premium  List  for  the 
Department  of  Live  Stock  of  the  World's  Columbian 
Exposition,”  that  clause  relating  to  “every  species  of 
animals.”  JUSTICE. 

THE  following  “suggestion”  comes  from  Connecti¬ 
cut:  “What  wo  want  in  this  section  is  information  that 
is  practical  and  will  enable  us  to  make  $10  with 
no  more  labor  than  we  now  expend  to  get  $5.  If  The 
Rurai,  can  tell  how  to  do  this  on  each  page,  I  think 
it  can  double  Its  subscription  list.”  This  is  the 
knowledge  we  are  all  seeking  for.  The  trouble  is 
that  most  of  us  never  “know  a  good  thing  when  wo 
see  It.” 

The  London  Live  Stock  Journal  relates  how,  in  1874, 
supplies  for  a  company  of  troops  were  carried  over 
a  pass  in  the  great  Himalaya  range  of  mountains 
on  the  backs  of  sheep.  Each  sheep  carried  a  load  of 
20  pounds  for  20  miles  a  day,  over  rough  and  stony 
paths.  One  man  handled  30  sheep.  In  this  country 
and  England  sheep  have  rarely  been  worked  except 
an  occasional  round  in  a  “  dog  power,”  people  being 
satisfied  with  a  double  product  of  wool  and  mutton. 

Fattening  a  Boar.— In  an  old  English  book 
printed  in  1727.  we  are  told  how  to  fatten  a  boar  to 
make  brawn  :  “  We  should  choose  an  old  boar;  for 
the  older  he  is  the  more  horny  will  be  the  brawn.  We 
must  provide  a  Frank,  as  the  farmers  call  It;  and 
this  must  be  very  strong  to  keep  the  boar  safe.  It  is 
something  like  a  dog  kennel,  a  little  longer  than  the 
boar,  and  with  the  sides  so  close  that  he  cannot  turn 
round.  The  back  must  have  a  sliding  panel  to  take 
away  the  dung,  which  must  be  done  every  day. 
When  all  Is  very  secure,  put  in  your  boar;  and  let 
him  be  so  placed  that  he  can  never  see,  nor  even 
hear,  any  other  hogs.  He  must  have  as  many  peas 
and  ‘  flat ’  milk  as  is  necessary:  and  there  must  be 
always  meat  by  him.  When  he  decllnos  his  meat  the 
peas  must  be  left  off;  and  he  must  have  paste  of  bar¬ 
ley  meat  made  into  balls,  as  big  as  hen’s  eggs,  and 
the  skim-milk.”  Our  forefathers  thus  put  themselves 
on  record  as  opposed  to  “  exercise  for  fattening  ani¬ 
mals.” 


Any  one  of  these. 

Horticulturist’s  Rule  Book. 

Original  edition,  price,  $1. 

Horse  and  Cattle  Doctor. 

Price,  $1.50. 

Every  Man  His  Own  Lawyer. 

Price,  $1.50. 

Mrs.  Parker’s  Complete  Housekeeper. 

Price,  $1.50. 

The  Business  Hen. 

Price,  75  cents. 

The  New  Potato  Culture. 

Price,  75  cents. 

Everybody’s  Paint  Book. 

Price.  $1. 

Azalea  Culture. 

Price,  $2. 

Camellia  Culture. 

Price,  $2. 

Every  Woman  Her  Own  Flower 

Gardener.  Price,  $1. 


The  attention  of  manufacturers  is 
invited  to  the  following  : 

The  Escola  Agronomica  is  newly  es¬ 
tablished  on  a  fazenda  of  500  acres  in 
the  State  of  Sao  Paulo — the  richest  agri¬ 
cultural  region  of  Brazil.  It  is  organized 
in  the  interest  of  progressive  agricul¬ 
ture,  provides  a  scientific  course  of  four 
years  with  daily  labor  for  students,  and 
sets  apart  the  first  Saturday  of  evcr]i  month 
for  the  entertainment  of  visitors.  It  is  the 
first  college  of  the  kind  in  South  America, 
is  endowed  by  wealthy  and  influential 
citizens,  and  is  attracting  widespread 
attention. 

Among  other  things,  the  institution 
aims  to  introduce  better  implements  for 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil — especially  the 
tenacious  red  clays  of  the  rolling  lands — 
and  for  harvesting  and  handing  crops ; 
but  it  desires  first  to  ascertain  what  are 
best  suited  to  the  conditions  that  prevail. 

To  this  end  the  college  makes  the  fol¬ 
lowing  offer  to  the  manufacturer  of  any 
farming  tools  likely  to  succeed  :  If  you 
will  donate  the  sample  or  samples — made 
precisely  like  those  for  the  regular  trade 
— we  will  pay  all  cost  of  transportation, 
and  afford  every  facility  for  trial  and  ex¬ 
hibition,  the  tools  to  remain  the  property 
of  the  college. 

Shall  not  the  United  States  secure  her 
share  of  the  trade  sure  to  follow  this 
stimulus  to  the  introduction  of  improved 
machinery  ?  The  college  knows  of  no 
better  way  than  this  to  enable  her  to  do 
so  nor  to  give  all  an  equal  chance  to  dis¬ 
play  the  excellence  of  their  goods. 

Any  manufactui*ers  accepting,  please 
mark  goods  “  For  Escola  Agronomica, 
Piracicaba,  S.  P.  Brazil,  care  Sr.  Louiz 
Queiros,”  and  ship  to  the  Thompson  & 
Houston  Electrical  Company,  115  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York,  who  will  receive,  pay 
freight  and  forward.  Also  please  advise 
the  subscriber  by  letter  of  such  ship¬ 
ment,  and  of  terms  on  which  orders  will 
be  received. 

EUGENE  DAVENPORT,  Director. 


Any  two  of  these. 

Price,  25  to  40  cents  each. 

Chemicals  and  Clover. 

How  to  Plant  a  Place. 

Rats  and  Other  Pests  ;  how  to  destroy. 
Fisher’s  Grain  Tables. 

Scribner’s  Lumber  and  Log  Book. 

My  Handkerchief  Garden. 

The  New  Botany. 

Tuberous  Begonias. 

Modification  of  Plants  by  Climate. 

A  B  C  of  Strawberry  Culture. 

Grape  Culture. 

Art  of  Propagation. 

Cabbages  ;  How  to  Grow  Them. 

Bulb  Culture. 

Silos  and  Silage. 

Horses  and  Cattle. 


The  ordinarv  retail  price  of  the  three  books,  in  most  cases,  would 
be  quite  $2.  All  are  good  hooks,  full  of  practical  valuable  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  subjects  treated. 

To  recapitulate :  We  send  you  three  books,  worth  $2,  and  also  to 
your  neighbor  a  year’s  issue  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  worth  $2.  In  return, 
you  send  us  only  one  $2,  your  address  for  the  hooks,  and  your 
neighbor’s  address  for  The  Rural. 

We  want  and  must  have  that  100,000  Subscribers  for 
The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

vw*  IS  THIS  A  LIBERAL  OFFER? 


IS 

THIS 

LIBERAL? 

For  30  days  from  this  date,  i.  e.,  to  March  1,  we  will  give  all 
subscribers  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker  an  opportunity  to  get  two 
or  three  good  books  in  return  for  a  very  little  effort.  Here  it  is  :  To 
any  subscriber  whose  own  subscription  shall  then  be  paid  for  1 892, 
who  will  send  us  ONE  other  but  strictly  NEW  subscription  to  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  and  $2,  we  will  send  his  choice  of  any  one  book 
in  the  the  left-hand  column,  and  also  of  any  two  books  in  the  right- 
hand  column  ;  that  is,  three  books  in  all  ;  all  sent  prepaid. 


January  30 


The  most  Extensive 
Pure  Bred 


The  Northern  Investment  Co., 
whose  offices  arc  at  246  Washing¬ 
ton  Street,  Boston,  a  corporation 
organized  nearly  two  years  ago, 
having  for  its  basis  the  best  cen¬ 
tral  bu!>3  ess  real  estate  in  Sioux 
City,  Ja  has  achieved  a  remark¬ 
able  sue  S  ss,  owing  to  great  pub¬ 
lic  impi  2  ements  inaugurated  in 
that  cit »  since  they  purchased 
their  re|  estate.  Not  only  has 
the  conf:'  xny  acquired  already  a 
paid-up  ff  pital  of  8500,000,  but  it 
has  ace,  u  lulated  a  large  surplus 
from  the  appreciation  in  value  of 
its  real  estate,  and  will  soon  be 
rapidly  increasing  the  surplus  by 
its  income  in  excess  of  its  divi¬ 
dends.  This  surplus  belongs  to 
the  stockholders,  and  will  be  di¬ 
vided  from  time  to  time  in  the 
way  of  extra  dividends.  The 
Northern  Investment  Company 
has  been  managed  with  scrupu¬ 
lous  fidelity  and  care,  and  as  a 
result  great  success  has  attended 
its  investments,  and  the  future 
prospects  of  the  company  are  all 
that  could  be  desired. 

The  present  dividend  of  6  1-2 
per  cent,  per  annum  is  always 
promptly  paid  quarterly  at  the 
Traders’  National  Bank,  Boston. 
These  dividends,  with  the  extra 
dividends  sure  to  come  later  on, 
make  this  stock  one  of  the  most 
desirable  in  the  market.  The 
present  value  of  the  stock  is 
$  1 03  25  per  share. 


LIVE  STOCK 


Planted  in  January 

Are  like  potatoes  planted 
on  insoluble  low-grade, 
“cheap”  phosphates. 
The  cold  of  winter  would 
blight  them  as  much  as 
the  phosphate  would  fail 
to  nourish,  and  the  crop 
would  never  reach  a  profit¬ 
able  maturity.  Feed  your 
crops  with  the  right  kinds 
of  plant  food  at  the  right 
time,  the  same  as  you  feed 
your  animals,  if  you  would 
reap  a  profit. 

Every  farmer  who  wants 
to  do  a  profitable  business 
on  his  farm  should 

have  our  New  Catalogue 
of  Fertilizers,  mailed  free. 

Amj/Qr  Fertilizer  boston 
UViiiul  Company, 


Littt.k  Girl:  “My  mamma  is  awful 
strict.  Is  yours?”  Little  Hoy:  “Orful.” 
“  Hut  she  lets  you  go  anywhere  you  want 

to,  and - ”  “Oh,  she  ain't  strict  with 

me.”  “Then  who  is  she  strict  with?” 
“  Hap.” — Little  Peddlington  Gheewitz. 

Unc’  Eph  was  dilating  on  the  merits  of 
a  brand  new  Waterbury  watch  which  he 
had  lately  purchased.  “  Why,  Massa  M.,” 
he  said  finally,  “  It’s  the  peertest  kin’  o’ 
watch  ebber  yo’  see.  It’ll  jus’  tick  off’n 
hour  in  less’n  harf  de  time  it  takes  mos 
watches.  ” — Drake'*  Magazine. 

Will  He  Use  It  ? — Mrs.  Wickwire  : 
“  Next  Wednesday  is  brother  Edwin’s 
birthday,  dear.  Don’t  you  think  we  ought 
to  make  him  a  present  ?”  Mr.  Wickwire  : 
“  Lemme  see.  He  has  been  visiting  us 
about  two  months.  Guess  I’ll  give  him  a 
real  nice,  handy  traveling  satchel.  Eh 
— Indianapolis  Journal. 


PIANOS. 

UNEQUALLED  IN 

Tone,  Touch,  Workmanship  and  Durability 

Baltimore,  22  and  24  East  Baltimore  Street, 

New  York,  148  5th  A ve.;  Washington, 817  Market  Space. 


$Uj0ccnan£0U!0 

If  you  name  The  K.  N.-Y.  to  our  advertisers  you 
may  be  pretty  Bure  of  prompt  replies  and  right 
treatment. 


Pennsylvania  Agricultural  Works,  York,  P», 

FArqmhar’a  Standard  Engines  and  Saw  Mills,' 

r  .  Send  for  Catalogue.  Portable,  Sta. 

JP  it  M  tionary,  Traction  and  Automatic  la. 

Warranted  equal  or 


171  R.  HA HD V, Abingdon, Ill.,TanDer  of  Galloway 
'J»  and  Angus  Hides.  Galloway  Cattle  for  Sale. 
Maker  of  Robes,  Coats,  Rugs,  Caps.  Gloves,  Mittens, 
Collars  etc.,  always  on  hand.  Send  for  Circular. 


Buy  a  desirable  plantation,  and  go  to 


THE  SUNNY  SOUTH 


We  offer  you  one  of  1,400  acres,  in  Sumter  County, 
Ga.,  on  Central  HR.  of  Georgia,  near  Andersonville, 
Americus  and  Macon.  Undulating  land,  large  shaded 
dwelling,  ample  outbuildings,  tenant  houses  and 
watered  with  streams  and  wells.  Fine  young  peach 
orchard  of  100  trees;  800  acres  pine,  hickory  and  oak; 
000  acres  tillable.  This  property  now  rents  for  over 
seven  per  cent  of  selling  price.  Will  be  sold  for  cash 
or  on  easy  terms.  For  full  particulars  address  JOHN 
B.  FELDER,  Americus,  Ga.,  or  K.  C.  MILLER,  74 
Cortlandt  Street,  New  York. 


Address  A.  II.  FAROUHAR  &  CO., York, Pa 


THE  UNION  INVESTMENT  CO., 

115  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  Ill., 

Offer  unimproved  cheap  lands,  in  Michigan,  Indiana 
and  Illinois,  at  Kansas  prices.  Easy  payments.  A 
few  hours'  run  from  Chicago. 
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"ITT  ANTED— to  work  a  farm  on  shares  or  to  take 
VV  charge  of  a  farm.  Best  of  reference.  Address 
AMERICAN,  care  of  THE  RURAL  NBW-YOBKKK, 
Times  Building,  New  York. 


NIAGARA 

and  nil  old  and  new 

varieties.  Extra  Quality, 

Warranted  true.  Low¬ 
est  rules.  Introducers 

of  the  new  Black  Grape 


EATON 


Choice  selected  Houlton,  Aroostook  County,  Maine. 
Early  Rose,  Beauty  of  Hebron,  and  all  other  well- 
known  varieties.  For  sale  bv 

W.  10.  DIJKYKA’S  SONS, 

Produce  Commission  Merchants, 

II!)  Warren  Street,  New  York. 


Also  other  SMALL  FRUITS.  New  Descriptive  Catalogue  Free.  T.  S.  HUBBARD  CO.,  FREDONIA,  N.T. 


OW  many  tools  m  one  t  A  hard  question  to 
0|  answer  when  one  examines  the  machines  of  the 

^  famous  “  Plano!  Jr.”  series.  The  Combined  Drill, 
Wheel  Hop.  Cultivator,  Italic  and  Plow  covers 
h*  -iry  a  rang-e  of  work  inconceivable  to  one  not  familiar 
TT  ^  with  this  wonderful  machine.  No  other  combines  in 

"*”T.  _  J “  one  so  many  and  such  excellent  tools  for  rapid  and 
economical  work. 

Shrewd  farmers  get  the  “Planet  Jr.’*  Catalogue  to  study  it.  Be  sure  you  have  the 
latest  (1892)  edition,  for  some  novelties  have  been  added  which  surpass  all  previous 
machines.  Sent  free  on  application  to  the  manufacturers. 

S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  1107  Market  St.,  Philadelphia. 


AGENTS  WANTED  ON  SALARY 

or  commlslon.  to  handle  the  new  Patent  Chemical 
Ink  Erasing  Pencil.  The  quickest  and  greatest  sel¬ 
ling  novelty  ever  produced.  Erases  ink  thoroughly 
In  two  seconds.  No  abrasion  of  paper.  Works  like 
magic.  2C0  to  500  per  cent  profit.  One  Agent’s  sales 
amounted  to  $620  in  six  days.  Another  $82  In  two 
hours.  Previous  experience  not  necessary.  For  terms 
and  full  particulars,  address,  The  Monroe  ^Eraser 
MVg  Co..  La  Crosse  wis„  X  175. 


WHICH  ONE 

EACH  CATALOGUE  IS  COMPLETE  IN  ITSELF. 

Accordions,  Auto  Harps, 
r  ~~  Auto  Harp  Music, 

L  ■  -£>  Music, 

Music, 

Violin  Bows,  Clarinets,  Flutes, 

Violin  Cases,  Clarinet  Music,  Flute  Music, 
Cultars,  Cornets,  Violin  Repairing, 
Cultar  Music,  Cornet  Music,  Harmonicas, 

C.  W.  STORY,  26  and  28  Central  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


i KANSAS  SEED  HOUSE,  Lawrence,  Kan 


So®  Headquarters  for  Alfalfa,  Japan  and  Espersette  Clover,  Jerusalem  and  Kaffir 
”  £.»<  Corn,  Milo  Maize,  Dourha  Cane  and  Millet  Seed;  Johnson,  Bermuda,  and  Tex. 
>?*  2  Blue  Grass  Seed,  Kansas  Stock  Melons.  Tree  Seeds  for  Nurseries  and  Timber 
g  i  Claims.  EVERYTHING  IN  THE  SEED  LINE. 

»  ->  Catalogues  Mailed  FREE.  F.  I1AKTKL1IKB  A  CO.,  Lawrence,  Kan. 


WE  WILL  SELL  YOUR  PR00U0E  ■££ 

TROTHS  MOORE,  313  N.  Water  St.,  Phila. 


P  Lnteit  havraveil  "  ui  Gieapecti  Our  PerfeetiwB  »u4 

I  Empire  Tumps  stir  the  liquid  automatically  and  will  spray  100  Trees  Per  Hour. 

$  We  make  the  Little  Gem  and  Garfield  Knapsack  Sprayers  and  the  Vermerel,  fine 

)  spray  nozzle,  most  economical  spray  nozzle  in  the  world.  Also  a  Horse  Power  Sprayer  at  low  price. 

We  sell  Sulphate  of  Copper,  Paris  Green  and  LoDdon  Purple  atwholesale  prices.  Catalogue  free. Write 

address  plainly,  giving  eaunty. FIELD  FOKCK  PUMP  OO.  1 1 S  Bristol  A  ve.  LOCK  PORT,  N.  Y. 


Poultry,  Eggs  and  Game.  Apples,  Potatoes  aDd 
Onions  In  ear  lots.  C3f*CorreHpondeiice  Solicited. 


CANADA 

UNLEACHED 

HARD-WOOD 


FRENCH  A.PERCHERON 


COACH  HORSES.  W®ss#* 

More  Stallions  imported  in  *91  thanf^aw| 
any  other  firm  More.Governmeut  wjg 
Prize  winners  Chan  amy  two  firms.  h  h" m 

100  Prizes  at  four  leading1  American^ylw^  .. 
Fairs-  8end  lor  Illustrated  catalogue- 

In  writing  mention  frhix  paper 


Nature’s  Own  Fertilizer, 


200  STALLIONS  AND  MARES 

Largely  from  TONGLEUR7513 
(11596)  winner  of  40  Prizes  and  Gold 
Medals  with  his  vet  in  1891 
Visitors  welcome.  Correspondence  solicited. 


Bend  for  Sample,  Prices,  Pamphlet  and  Guaranteed 
Analysis  to  THE  FOUEST  CITY  WOOD  A8H 
CO..  London,  Out.,  Canada.  Our  Office  at  South 
Sudbury,  Mass.,  Is  closed  till  February  1. 


MAULE’S  SEEDS  LEAD  ALL 


Mention  this  paper  and  receive,  free  of  charge,  a| 


WM.  HENRY  MAULE, 


B Earliest  of  All  Tomatoes  (now  first  offered, 
>o  ets.  any  other  way).  Is  3  to  5  days  earlier 
lv  other,  of  good  shape,  size  and  color,  or  a 
of  Marguerite  Carnation  which  blooms  4 
from  sowing  the  seed. _ 


1711  Filbert  Street ,  Philadelphia ,  Pa 


“Accumulated”  Guernsey  Butter. 

CHURNING  WITHOUT  A  CHURN. 

Ellerslie  ;  a  fine  Guernsey  herd ,  the  Butter  Accumulator, 
Babcock  test  vs.  the  scales ;  a,  popular  butter  test ; 
“come  to  stay." 

In  no  other  department  of  agriculture  has  the  rest¬ 
less  spirit  of  this  aggressive,  bustling  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  made  greater  innovations  than  in  dairying,  in 
the  methods  employed  in  feeding  and  caring  for  dairy 
cattle  and  in  manufacturing  the  milk  into  butter  and 
cheese.  The  dairyman  of  to-day  should  be  a  scientist 
in  a  modest  way — needing  to  know  something  of  the 
chemical  composition  of  milk  as  well  as  of  the  foods  he 
gives  his  cows,  and  knowing  these,  he  is  the  more 
easily  able  to  successfully  cater  to  the 
demands  of  an  exacting  public  taste. 

Just  at  present,  there  is  a  wide  diver¬ 
gence  of  opinion  in  the  matter  of  taste. 

A  very  large  majority  of  butter  dealers 
and,  doubtless,  consumers  also,  prefer 
butter  made  from  what  is  known  as 
“ripened  cream,”!  e.,  cream  that  has 
been  allowed  to  become  more  or  less 
soured  by  the  process  of  fermentation. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  respectable 
number  who  prefer  butter  made  from 
sweet  cream.  It  is  purely  a  matter  of 
taste  and  the  public  taste  is  liable  to 
changes  more  or  less  radical. 

A  few  days  ago  The  R.  N.-Y.  was  told 
by  Mr.  H.  M.  Cottrell,  Superintendent  of 
Ellerslie  Farm,  the  summer  home  of 
Vice-President  Morton,  at  Rhinecliff, 
that  the  butter  accumulator  was  being 
tried  there.  Ellerslie  contains  1,000 
acres,  about  half  of  which  is  arable. 

The  Guernsey  herd,  one  of  the  finest  in 
the  world,  has  at  its  head  the  noted 
service  bulls,  Safeguard,  Midas  and  Lord 
Stranford.  The  herd  contains  125  head, 
of  all  ages,  75  of  which  are  milkers  and 
45  of  them  are  now  in  milk.  It  is  pro¬ 
posed  to  double  the  size  of  the  dairy  as 
fast  as  the  cows  can  be  raised.  The 
farm  is  in  charge  of  Mr.  H.  M.  Cottrell, 
who  seems  just  the  man  for  the  place. 

He  has  been  there  only  since  November 
last,  and  was  previously  Assistant  Agri¬ 
culturist  at  the  Kansas  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion.  The  dairyman  and  butter  maker 
is  Mr.  P.  J.  Kelly,  a  young  but  very 
enthusiastic  representative  of  his  craft. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  attempt  to  ex¬ 
plain  in  detail  the  manner  in  which  the 
butter  accumulator  does  its  work — it 
would  not  be  an  easy  task  to  make  our¬ 
selves  understood;  all  that  could  be  writ¬ 
ten  appears  on  page  533  of  last  year’s 
Rural.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  ac¬ 
cumulator  is  an  attachment  to  tlie  sepa¬ 
rator,  by  which  the  process  in  the  latter  is  completed. 
No  percussion  is  used  in  this  machine  so  that  the  but¬ 
ter  is  not  made  salvy. 

That  part  of  the  morning’s  milk  not  otherwise  used, 
weighing  318  pounds,  was  put  in  the  tank  attached  to 
the  separator,  and  the  machine  started.  The  milk 
was  at  a  temperature  of  63  degrees,  and  the  accumu¬ 
lator  was  run  at  a  speed  varying  from  7,200  to  7,500 
revolutions  per  minute.  The  butter  comes  from  the 
machine  in  small  granules,  mingled  with  a  very  little 
skimmed  milk,  upon  which  it  floats.  While  the  pro¬ 
cess  was  going  on,  a  sample  of  milk  was  taken  from 
the  tank,  and  tested  for  its  fat  by  the  Babcock  test. 
Morning’s  milk  here  is  not  so  rich  as  the  night’s  milk, 
by  at  least  half  of  one  per  cent,  yet  this  showed  4.8 
per  cent  of  butter  fat.  The  skim-milk  running  from 


the  accumulator  was  then  submitted  to  the  Babcock 
test.  The  accumulator  was  doing  its  work  so  well  that 
there  was  barely  a  trace  of  fat — not  enough  to  be 
noted  on  the  test  tube,  which  shows  plainly  quantities 
as  small  as  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent.  This  was 
eminently  satisfactory. 

The  318  pounds  of  milk  occupied  just  one  hour  in  its 
passage  through  the  accumulator.  It  was  drawn  off, 
and  cold  water  added,  which  at  once  gathered  the 
butter,  and  after  a  little  washing,  it  was  promptly 
consigned  to  the  working  table,  where  it  was  given  a 
brief  preliminary  working,  and  then  the  men  took  a 
short  rest  for  dinner.  After  dinner,  it  was  salted — 
three-quarters  of  an  ounce  to  a  pound  of  butter,  given 
another  brief  working,  and  then  went  to  the  scales. 


There  were  just  17  pounds  of  it,  or  one  pound  to 
about  18%  pounds  of  milk.  The  butter  then  went  to 
the  cooling  room,  where  it  was  pressed  into  half- 
pound  blocks,  bearing  the  letter  “E,”  as  the  trade-mark. 

And  now,  to  settle  the  relative  merits  of  butter  thus 
made  and  butter  made  from  ripened  cream  by  the 
churn.  The  Rural  office  staff  carefully  tasted  the 
two  samples.  A  majority  liked  the  butter  from 
ripened  cream  best,  and  all  identified  the  two  kinds, 
divested  of  all  marks.  All  were  equally  pronounced 
in  the  opinion  that  the  accumulator  butter  was  very 
fine,  and  that  they  would  be  more  than  content  with 
such  an  article  on  their  tables.  There  seemed  to  be  no 
difference  in  the  grain— there  was  no  salviness  in 
either,  the  only  apparent  difference  was  in  the  aroma 
or  flavor  coming  from  the  acidulated  cream. 


The  R.  N.-Y.  thinks  the  accumulator  has  come  to 
stay.  There  is  already  a  demand  for  butter  thus 
made,  and  it  will  doubtless  grow,  but  it  cannot  super¬ 
sede  butter  made  in  the  old  way,  for  a  generation  at 
least,  because  the  accumulator  is  not  practicable  in 
small  dairies,  and  much  good  butter  is  still  made  on 
thousands  of  small  farms.  The  accumulator  is  more 
apt  to  win  its  way  into  large  butter  factories  and  large 
dairies,  where  the  expense  of  power  is  not  an  effectual 
bar  as  it  would  be  in  the  smaller  dairies.  The  inventor 
hopes,  however,  to  perfect  a  hand-power  machine, 
which,  on  a  smaller  scale,  will  both  skim  the  milk  and 
churn  the  cream.  We  have  seen  this  little  machine 
run  in  an  experimental  way.  It  is  a  curious  sight  to 
see  cream,  butter  and  skim-milk  all  dropping  away 
through  different  tubes  at  the  same 
moment,  yet  this  is  what  the  machine 
can  do ! 

The  butter  from  this  dairy  is  sold  to 
special  customers,  like  the  Union  League 
Club  and  others,  at  55  cents  per  pound 
the  year  around.  The  cows  are  fed  on 
a  ration  of  corn  meal,  wheat  bran  and 
ground  oats,  equal  parts  by  weight  and 
from  4  to  15  pounds  are  given  to  each 
cow,  the  amount  depending  somewhat 
on  her  digestive  abilities,  the  length  of 
time  she  has  been  in  milk,  etc.  This 
ground  feed  is  put,  night  and  morning, 
on  good  corn  ensilage,  of  which  the 
cows  eat  from  20  to  40  pounds  daily. 
A  half  pound  of  linseed-oil  meal  is 
added  to  each  cow’s  ration  and  all  are 
fed  dry  hay  fora  mid-day  lunch.  They 
are  nicely  bedded  and  the  stable  is 
kept  sweet  and  clean  by  a  constant 
use  of  plaster.  The  manure  goes  to 
a  cellar  beneath,  the  liquids  being 
retained  by  absorbents. 

At  some  future  time  The  Rural 
hopes  to  visit  this  dairy  again. 

*  *  * 

A  FRIEND  up  in  Manitoba  has  this 
to  say:  “Butter  is  composed  of  time, 
brains,  muscle  and  animal  oil.  It  is 
sold  for  10  cents  to  25  cents  a  pound. 
What  does  it  really  cost  ?  ” 

A  good  deal  of  it  is  sold  at  50  cents  a 
pound.  The  bone  and  the  muscle  in 
10-cent  butter  cost  more  than  in  the 
50-cent.  The  cost  of  the  original  “  ani¬ 
mal  oil”  is  about  the  same.  Where, 
then,  do  the  extra  40  cents  come  in  ? 
In  the  brains  !  Brain  beats  brawn  in 
pleasure,  profit  and  everything  else,  not 
only  in  butter-making,  but  in  any  other 
work.  Here  is  a  quotation  from  a  city 
horse  market  report : 

The  following  are  standard  quotations  In  the 
local  market :  Pairs  of  matched  carriage  horses, 
$800  to  $1,800;  teams  of  truck  or  express  horses 
$000  to  $850;  good  saddlers,  $350  to  $800  each ;  good  drivers,  $300  to  $750 
each;  business  horses,  $175  to  $275  each,  and  Streeters,  $110  to  $100. 

Let  us  say  that  a  horse  is  composed  of  feed,  time 
and  skill.  Now,  the  $900  carriage  horse  ate  no  more 
feed  and  is  no  older  than  the  $160  “  streeter.”  The 
$740  difference  then  represents  the  value  of  “skill.” 
What  is  skill  ?  It  is  the  force  that  made  the  owner 
of  the  horse  see  that  the  animal’s  parents  were  what 
they  should  be,  that  his  food  and  exercise  were  right, 
and  that  his  education  was  completed.  This  made  the 
difference,  and  the  man  who  acquired  the  skill  is 
fairly  entitled  to  this  difference.  Is  not  this  correct  ? 

However  hard  people  may  strive  for  legislation  that 
shall  bring  about  a  more  even  division  of  property,  no 
man  can  obtain  “skill”  from  any  government.  He 
must  grind  it  out  for  himself  at  the  mill  of  experience. 


‘  AS  IN  A  LOOKING  GLASS  !  ”  Fig.  59. 


The  pans  should  be  bright  enough  to  reflect  the  dairymaid’s  face  ! 
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The  Ogre  of  Bad  Roads  makes  Mr.  Farmer  pay 
Half  his  Load  !  Fig.  60. 


That  Road-Making  Picture. 

DOES  IT  “1IODD  THE  MIRROR  UP  TO  NATURE?’ 

An  Ohio  Man’s  Remarks. 

That  “  road-making  ”  picture  in  a  late  Rural  need 
not  date  hack  10  years  to  represent  the  way  roads  are 
worked  in  sections  of  Ohio.  It  represents  the  prevail¬ 
ing  style  in  many  road  “  deestricts.”  It  is  hardly  true 
to  life  in  one  respect,  however.  While  those  seven 
men  are  talking,  it  is  not  in  line  with  the  custom  for 
two  others  to  continue  to  work.  One  of  them  is  an 
old  man,  however,  and  may  be  past  the  age  for  keen 
enjoyment  of  gossip.  The  other  is  young,  and  works 
only  because  the  old  man  keeps  on  driving. 

The  Rural  wonders  whether  these  farmers  are 
satisfied  with  their  highways.  We  are  not — some  of 
us — but  what  are  we  going  to  do  about  it  ?  The  road 
work  falls  into  unskilled  or  thriftless  hands  too  often. 
It  is  hard  to  raise  funds,  and  much  harder  to  get  them 
wisely  expended. 

The  writer  once  suggested  in  a  newspaper  that  there 
was  a  need  of  trained  men  for  roadmasters,  and  one 
worthy  very  profanely  answered  :  “  To  Hades  with  a 
man  who  thinks  farmers  do  not  know  enough  to  build 
their  own  roads.”  The  facts  are  that  the  roads  belong 
to  everybody,  and  everybody  fails  to  attend  to  them. 
But  what  is  the  remedy  ?  It  is  easy  enough  to  say 
that  people  should  take  the  matter  in  hand  and  elect 
good  supervisors,  but  the  “  dear  people  ”  do  not  and 
will  not  do  it,  and  the  innocent  suffer  with  the  guilty. 
The  past  two  warm  and  wet  winters  have  made  the 
roads  as  bad  as  they  can  get,  and  large  sections  of  the 
country  are  stuck  in  the  mud. 

If  that  much  condemned  class,  the  middlemen,  did 
not  have  supplies  stored  up  for  winter  consumption, 
the  cities  would  have  to  help  build  the  roads  in  the 
interest  of  reasonable  prices  for  food.  Probably  they 
should  anyway.  Why  should  that  old  man  work  to  build 
a  good  road  for  all  comers,  to  whom  he  must  give  half 
the  track  when  he  has  a -ton  on  his  wagon,  and  the 
other  fellow  has  a  city  livery  rig  and  no  load?  Will 
not  some  one  give  us  a  draft  of  a  law  that  can  secure 
good  road-making  and  an  equalization  of  the  burdens 
therefor?  alva  agee. 

[R.  N.-Y. — As  another  correspondent  remarks  that  a 
group  of  townsmen  trying  to  “  work  out  their  taxes” 
would  be  worse  yet.  The  system  is  wrong — not  the 
workers.  ] 

Improvement  in  New  Jersey  Roads. 

Fig.  15,  “  Roadmaking  from  Life,”  in  a  late  Rural, 
is  a  perfect  illustration  of  the  average  roadmaking 
done  throughout  the  Northern  and  New  England 
States  for  the  past  50  years. 

I  recollect  very  well  that  it  was  only  an  occasional 
“pathmaster”  who  insisted  upon  a  day’s  fair  work 
from  the  men  as  an  equivalent  for  the  allowance  made 
by  the  State  to  each  man,  team  and  boy,  and  when 
such  an  individual  went  into  office  he  was  voted  a  bore 
and  a  hard  taskmaster  by  the  “  boys.”  If  we  had  poor 
roads,  we  had  always  had  them  and  were  therefore 
accustomed  to  them;  being  used  to  them  they  were 
satisfactory  enough  for  all  practical  purposes.  The 
recent  laws  of  New  Jersey  regarding  the  maintenance 
of  public  highways,  although  but  newly  inaugurated, 
have  already  affected  a  gratifying  improvement.  In 
many  sections  of  the  State,  especially  in  those  in 
which  clay  is  a  considerable  constituent  of  the  soil,  the 
roads  during  the  last  four  or  five  years  of  excessive 
rains  in  summer,  not  including  1891,  had  become 
abominable.  This  state  of  things  was  yearly  growing 
worse  until  the  road  beds  were  mere  water-ways  with 
the  former  side  ditches  higher  than  the  highways ; 
1891,  however,  has  seen  a  great  change  for  the  better 
and  more  interest  is  now  evinced  by  the  rural  popula¬ 
tion  in  the  attainment  of  good  roads  than  for  the  past 
15  years.  Roads  are  being  “  formed  up  ”  and  good  side 
ditches  made  to  carry  off  the  rains  and  surface  water, 
while  gravel  and  sand  are  being  carted  on  where  clay 
is  present  until  it  has  become  a  thing  of  pleasure  to 
drive  over  them. 

It  is  the  most  puzzling  thing  in  the  world  to  note 
how  indifferent  to  what  would  benefit  its  own  affairs 
a  community  will  become.  At  a  “primary”  held  in 
the  spring,  with  a  view  to  the  election  of  local  officers, 


the  question  of  roads  came  up.  It  was  well  under¬ 
stood  that  the  main  thoroughfare  running  through 
the  place  had  been  scandalously  neglected  by  the  road 
overseer,  and  many  of  those  present  realized  that  the 
road  was  a  disgrace  to  the  community  and  a  detriment 
to  the  valuation  of  farming  property  through  which  it 
ran  ;  but,  notwithstanding  the  scantiness  of  labor  that 
had  been  bestowed  on  it,  a  tax  payer  present  arose 
and  offered  a  resolution  that  thereafter  eight  instead 
of  ten  hours  should  constitute  a  day’s  work  “on  the 
road.”  This  was  about  to  be  carried,  when  a  young 
farmer  got  up  and  asked  whether  the  maker  of  the 
resolution  was  willing  that  his  hired  help  should  do 
only  eight  hours’  work  for  a  full  day’s  pay. 

“  Well,  no,”  was  the  reply.  “  I  don’t  think  I  am.” 


Farmer  Brown’s  Rainy  Day.  Fig.  61. 

(See  poem  page  94.) 


“Is  there  any  other  farmer  present  who  will  allow 
his  men  eight  hours  for  a  day’s  work  ?  ”  was  the  next 
question.  There  were  several  negative,  but  not  one 
affirmative  answer. 

“  Well  now,”  continued  the  questioner,  “  if  none  of 
you  is  willing  that  your  hired  men  should  call  eight 
hours  a  day’s  work  on  your  own  premises,  why  should 
you  ask  the  public  to  pay  you  a  full  day’s  pay  for  only 
eight  hours’  labor  ?”  As  the  question  was  unanswer¬ 
able  on  any  equitable  basis,  the  resolution  was  with¬ 
drawn. 

We  need  broken  stones  very  much,  but  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  territory  in  New  Jersey  where  stone  can¬ 
not  be  obtained,  except  at  heavy  cost.  The  next  best 


Farmer  Gray’s  Rainy  Day.  Fig.  62. 

(See  poem  page  94.) 

thing  is  gravel  or  very  coarse  sand.  This  unites  well 
with  clay  and  forms  a  very  hard  and  compact  road  bed. 
A  purely  red  shale  soil  of  itself  is  about  the  poorest 
material  for  roadmaking  known.  In  winter  it  is  nearly 
impassable.  A  clay  loam  is  better,  but  if  either  can 
be  well  mixed  with  coarse  gravel  the  result  is  fairly 
good.  If  followed  on  top  with  small,  broken  stones 
well  rolled  in,  there  will  be  little  cause  of  complaint. 

A.  T.  T. 

Mail  Delivery  and  the  Roads. 

In  the  discussion  in  the  pages  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  on 
the  subject  of  free  mail  delivery,  the  word  “free”  is 
inapplicable.  It  should  be  “  governmental-delivery,” 
as  it  is  paid  for  by  money  raised  by  taxation.  The 
question  resolves  itself  into  this  proposition.  Do  you 
want  to  pay  the  additional  cost  of  extending  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  mail  delivery  beyond  the  present  area  into  farm 


territory?  Collectively  we  do  not  escape  the  burden 
of  delivery  by  indirection  in  laying  the  tax;  but  we  do 
imperceptibly  become  reconciled  to  a  burden  if  we 
don’t  appreciate  the  hour  of  its  imposition,  or  if  it 
does  become  unbearable.  The  usefulness  of  the  system 
is  established;  it  will  benefit  a  good  many  farmers  ; 
the  cost  is  all  “  there  is  of  it.”  And  here  I  would  like 
to  say  that  inequality  in  the  imposition  of  taxes  is  an 
abstract  question  requiring  radical  treatment  by 
itself. 

Before  extended  mail  delivery  is  decided  upon,  as  a 
preliminary  step  would  it  not  be  well  to  macadamize 
the  roads.  I  don’t  believe  we  will  get  efficient  service, 
if  mail  matter  must  be  delivered  over  the  “  hubs,”  and 
through  the  mire,  but  if  people  will  begin  to  build 
hard  surface  roads  (say  10  rods  the  first  year  to  start 
with)  we  will  have  the  courage  to  make  an  active  can¬ 
vass  for  the  improvement,  and  we  will  get  it  just  as 
soon  as  we  pave  the  way.  Generous,  refined  systems 
will  not  flourish  within  the  influence  of  adverse  con¬ 
ditions  in  a  bad  environment.  But  if  you  do  improve 
the  road,  the  ease  with  which  you  can  ride  to  town  to 
“see  a  man,”  would  lead  you  to  make  the  journey,  and 
the  necessity  for  a  mail  carrier  would  be  obviated,  as 
you  would  visit  the  post  office.  If  you  don’t  improve 
the  road,  you  certainly  will  be  in  great  need  of  official 
delivery.  The  question  before  the  House  is,  shall  we 
have  the  road  reform  before  the  extension  of  the  mail 
delivery  system?  steve. 

Let  the  Townspeople  Try  It. 

I  wish  I  could  draw  a  companion  picture  to  the  one 
on  page  34,  and  show  how  the  townspeople  would  work 
a  road.  The  story  might  run  like  this  :  1.  A  villager 

has  just  arrived  with  a  broken  buggy,  and  his  nice 
clothes  well  muddied.  He  says : 

“  I  will  make  the  town  pay  smartly  for  these,  as  it 
does  not  keep  its  roads  fit  for  a  goose.” 

2.  The  overseer  of  highways  says  : 

“  Mr.  Villager,  I  am  ordered  to  have  you  assist  in  re¬ 
pairing  the  highway.  You  are  assessed  poll  tax  one 
day.  ” 

3.  The  villager  replies  : 

“Oh,  no  you  don’t.  You  can’t  make  me  work  or 
commute  highway  work,  for  I  won’t  do  it.” 

The  overseer  suggests  that  the  roads  need  the  work, 
etc.  The  villager  replies  that  he  has  been  damaged 
enough  by  driving  over  the  roads  not  fit  for  a  goose  to 
travel,  and  that  he  will  spend  his  time  and  money  to 
make  the  town  pay  for  the  damage  he  has  received.  I 
could  spin  these  pictures  out  ad  infinitum. 

Thirty-one  years  ago  I  came  on  this  place,  a  farm 
in  Greene  County,  N.  Y.,  and  put  the  roads  on  it  in  nice 
condition  and  have  kept  them  so  to  this  time.  Some 
of  my  neighbors  called  me  a  fool  and  a  crank,  and  one 
tried  as  far  as  he  could  to  damage  the  road  from  mere 
jealousy  ;  and  a  few  quietly  imitated,  slowly  but  surely, 
my  example.  Now,  after  years  and  years,  this  com¬ 
munity  is  really  and  earnestly  trying  to  make  the 
roads  good  to  the  extent  of  their  ability.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  this  part  of  the  country  generally.  The 
villagers  are  in  these  parts  doing  the  most  to  keep  the 
roads  poor.  In  the  town  of  Catskill  some  crushed- 
stone  road  has  been  made,  and  it  is  nice.  But  oh,  what 
groans  the  villagers  utter  over  the  small  increase 
of  tax  “  for  the  benefit  of  a  few  hay-seed  farmers  who 
don’t  know  a  good  road  from  a  poor  one.”  G.  c.  M. 

Small  Notes  on  Large  Topics. 

Just  previous  to  the  annual  spring  election,  a  few 
years  ago,  the  “opposition”  party— which  has  a  good 
majority  in  our  township — held  a  convention  and 
nominated  a  ticket.  For  road  commissioner  they 
named  a  person  who  could  not  write  his  own  name,  a 
sort  of  a  pompous  ignoramus  who  knew  as  much  about 
road  making  as  a  cow.  Our  convention  was  called  to 
meet  immediately  afterwards.  When  we  learned  whom 
they  had  nominated,  three  of  us  called  five  of  their 
leading  men  aside  and  asked  whether  they  really 
wanted  X  for  road  commissioner.  They  thought  he 
wasn’t  much  good,  but  guessed  he’d  have  to  do.  We 
mentioned  the  name  of  a  really  live,  enterprising  man 
who,  everybody  knew,-,  was  very  much  interested  in 
good  roads,  and  who  knew  how  to  make  them,  and 
asked  if  they  did  not  think  he  would  be  much  better. 
Three  of  them  thought  he  would  Would  they  help 
elect  him  if  we  nominated  him  ?  “  Well,”  said  one,  “  Q 

is  a  good,  energetic  man,  and  would  make  a  good  com¬ 
missioner,  but  our  boys  nominated  X,  and  they  seem 
to  think  that  it  would  be  a  good  joke  to  elect  him,  and 
I  suppose  we’ll  have  to  let  them  have  their  way  this 
time.  We  can’t  promise  you  anything.”  And  X  was 
elected  over  Q  by  a  “  rousing  majority,”  and  it  made 
him  think  he  was  the  biggest  man  in  the  township. 

What  sort  of  horses  did  friend  Ingram  own  ?  (see 
page  36).  They  surely  must  have  been  regular  feed 
mills.  He  says  he  fed  each  one  about  a  peck  of  ear 
corn  in  the  morning,  six  quarts  of  oats  at  noon,  and 
other  materials  at  night,  and  that  they  didn’t  eat  the 
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cobs.  I  should  think  not!  They  didn’t  have  room  for 
them.  Verily  I  should  not  like  to  be  obliged  to  keep 
a  team  very  long  that  devoured  feed  at  the  rate  they 
did.  They  would  eat  not  only  their  own  heads  off  in  a 
few  weeks  but  mine  too.  Ten  ears  of  corn,  or  three 
quarts  of  oats  a  day  and  a  good  stack  of  straw  to 
nibble  at  are  considered  magnificent  winter  fare  for  an 
idle  horse  here.  And  if  he  did  not  keep  in  good  work¬ 
ing  condition  on  such  rations,  we  should  think  there 
was  something  wrong  with  his  digestive  apparatus.  I 
have  seen  men  feed  idle  horses  30  good  ears  of  corn  a 
day  and  all  the  hay  they  would  eat,  and  then  wonder 
why  they  didn’t  look  better,  and  why  they  went  to 
pieces  so  rapidly  when  set  to  work  in  the  spring.  The 
trouble  was  that  the  horses  were  overworked  while 
standing  idle.  Their  strength  was  used  up  in  digest¬ 
ing  the  surplus  food  given  them.  Give  a  horse  a  warm 
stable  and  he  can  be  wintered  on  less  than  half  the 
grain  usually  given.  It  is  not  the  quantity  of  food 
eaten  but  the  quantity  assimilated  that  counts.  If  you 
want  to  make  a  man  or  a  horse  unfit  for  work,  and 
unable  to  stand  it  when  spring  comes,  keep  him 
stuffed  with  rich  food  and  give  him  nothing  to  do. 

I  have  used  vaseline  for  colds,  as  mentioned  on 
page  24,  for  years,  applying  it  as  there  recommended, 
and  have  found  it  an  excellent  remedy.  It  seems  to 
allay  the  heat  in  a  measure,  soothe  the  irritated  lining 
of  the  air  passages,  and  to  relieve  one’s  suffering  im¬ 
mensely.  I  have  found  an  application  of  it  particu¬ 
larly  grateful  after  hauling  coal,  working  about  a 
thrashing  machine,  or  among  dusty  hay.  For  the 
grippe  or  a  very  bad  cold  1  have  found  the  carbolized 
somewhat  the  best.  For  ordinary  uses  the  plain  is 
good  enough.  fred  grundy. 

The  Ash  Pan  Must  Go  ! 

In  this  section  (Vermilion  County,  Ill.)  nearly  all 
burn  soft  coal  in  grates  ;  hence  the  affliction  of  ashes, 
which  make  everything  in  a  room  dusty.  The  remedy 

is  simply  a  grate  <>x(> 
inches  in  the  hearth, 
as  shown  at  Fig.  (53. 
The  ashes  drop  down 
to  the  base  of  the 
chimney  which  forms 
an  ash-pit  to  which 
there  is  a  sheet-iron 
door  through  which 
the  ashes  are  scooped 
out  once  a  year.  The 
flue,  or  chimney,  is 
made  double,  so  that 
the  ashes  from  a  grate 
upstairs  fall  down  be¬ 
hind  the  grate  and  fire 
on  the  first  floor.  Not 
a  breath  of  air  is  ad¬ 
mitted  at  the  base  of 
the  chimney,  which 
forms  the  ash  pit  in  the 
cellar  or  basement,  so 
there  is  no  dust.  Did 
you  ever  open  a  door  in 
a  high  wind  to  carry  ashes  out  ?  The  brick  ash  pit,  or 
base  of  the  chimney,  is  fire-proof,  and  about  6x(5  feet 
square.  o.  k.  lane. 


Delaware  Corn  Fed  to  Idle  Horses. 

THEY  DON’T  “  EAT  THE  IB  HEADS  OFF  ”  IN  WINTER. 

Considerable  has  been  said  about  the  cost  and  care 
of  horses  during  the  winter.  Here  are  my  rules  for 
such  feeding  :  1,  plenty  of  exercise ;  2,  warm,  dry 

stabling ;  3,  all  the  sunshine  possible  ;  4,  a  small 
amount  of  grain  and  plenty  of  feed  of  some  kind  that 
is  not  too  readily  eaten  up,  to  keep  them  out  of  mis¬ 
chief.  In  this  section  ( Delaware)  the  farmer  who  keeps 
his  horses  closely  stabled  with  little  exercise  does  them 
an  unkindness,  if  not  an  actual  injury.  It  costs  me  but 
little  more  actual  money  to  winter  my  horses  than  the 
same  number  of  sheep  or  yearling  calves,  and  they  are 
fat,  sleek  and  in  good  condition,  and  if  we  are  working 
them  one  hand  is  needed  to  keep  them  still  and  out  of 
mischief  while  another  loads  or  unloads  the  wagon. 
Last  fall  we  cut  10  or  12  loads  of  what  is  called  Cow 
Grass  in  a  salt  marsh  12  miles  distant.  It  was  cured 
and  what  was  not  hauled  home  at  once  was  stacked  up 
on  firm  land  ;  what  was  hauled  home  was  made  into  a 
long,  narrow  rick  outside  of  the  yard  fence  so  that  the 
horses  can  help  themselves. 

The  first  thing  in  the  morning  they  get  four  or  five 
ears  of  corn  and  from  a  third  to  half  of  a  bundle  of 
porn  fodder,  then  they  are  turned  into  the  yard  to  roll, 


play  or  eat.  At  9  or  10  A.  m.  they  are  watered  and  take 
care  of  themselves  till  feeding  time  in  the  evening  ; 
then  they  are  watered,  stabled  and  the  morning  ration 
is  repeated.  They  are  not  haltered  ;  each  has  a  large 
stall  to  himself  (not  a  regular  box)  so  that  they  can 
change  around  if  they  want  to,  and  as  they  were  raised 
to  it,  they  do  not  hurt  each  other.  All  the  stalks  that 
accumulate  in  the  mangers  are  put  under  their  feet 
and  enough  straw  is  used  to  keep  everything  clean  and 
dry.  We  clean  out  about  once  a  week  and  then  bed 
up  knee-deep  with  straw.  It  is  astonishing  how  much 
stuff  horses  will  tramp  up  and  make  into  manure  in 
this  way. 

Any  farmer  can  save  one-third  in  feed  if  he  will  build 
a  rick  of  straw  outside  his  yard  fence  and  let  his  horses 
have  the  run  of  the  yard  during  the  day.  A  horse  will 
eat  in  the  yard,  with  apparent  relish,  feed  it  would 
make  him  sick  at  the  stomach  to  look  at  if  placed  in 
his  manger  in  the  stable. 

I  think  too  much  is  said  against  corn  as  a  regular 
grain  ration  for  horses.  In  this  State  it  is  fed  almost 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  grain,  and,  as  a  rule,  the 
horses  are  tough,  hardy  and  as  free  from  sickness  as 
are  those  anywhere.  My  experience  is  that  more 
horses  are  hurt  from  lack  of  it  than  by  the  regular 
use  of  it.  A.  g.  s. 

Bran  Vs.  Grain. 

Under  the  heading  “Forkfuls  of  Facts,”  in  The 
Rural  for  January  9,  the  Indiana  Station  is  mentioned 
as  giving  the  feeding  value  of  wheat,  rye  and  barley 
compared  with  that  of  bran,  as  follows  : 


Bran,  per  ton . $13.00 

Rye,  ground,  per  ton .  13.06 

Wheat,  ground,  per  ton .  12.80 

Barley,  ground,  per  ton .  13.80 


Does  the  station  mean  to  say  that  a  ton  of  bran,  fed 
to  fatting  cattle,  will  make  within  one-thirteenth  as 
much  gain  as  an  equal  amount  of  ground  barley  fed 
to  the  same  animals  ?  Well,  will  it?  Do  these  propor¬ 
tions  hold  good  for  cattle  only  ?  The  tenor  of  the  article 
seems  to  imply  that  they  have  a  general  bearing.  Does 
The  Rural  believe  that  these  “  values  ”  are  depend¬ 
able  outside  the  laboratory  ?  If  these  facts  of  the  study 
are  also  facts  in  the  stable,  the  feeders  of  the  country 
are  plainly  much  in  the  fog.  What  a  boon  it  would  be 
to  them  if  the  station  would  demonstrate  that  actual 
as  well  as  hypothetic  creatures  will  verify  its  formula, 
by  feeding  each  of  the  foods  named  separately  to  a 
bunch  of  cattle,  hogs  and  sheep  (not  to  just  one  animal 
in  a  trial,  as  the  manner  of  such  institutions  too  often 
is),  and  repeating  the  experiments  till  the  average  of 
the  results  obtained  in  each  case  could  be  taken  as  ap¬ 
proximately  correct.  Is  the  station’s  formula  safe  to 
lean  on  till  its  correctness  is  so  demonstrated  ?  Having 
fed  a  considerable  amount  of  bran,  and  some  of  each 
of  the  other  foods,  I  should  be  remarkably  interested 
in  learning,  as  a  thing  not  to  be  unlearned,  that  wheat 
meal  for  hogs,  for  example,  was  worth  less  in  fact  as 
well  as  theory  than  bran. 

A  farmer  who  farms  is  frequently  startled  by  what 
he  reads  about  farming.  And  the  idea  that  bran,  how¬ 
ever  constant  its  chemical  elements,  has  a  constant 
value  as  a  stock  food  I  should  suppose  ran  counter  to 
the  common  observation  of  feeders.  It  is  my  impres¬ 
sion,  for  instance,  that  its  value  for  milch  cows  is 
greater  than  for  fattening  bullocks.  I  think  I  have 
observed  that  it  is  worth  more  for  colts  than  for  work 
horses.  That  sheep  make  better  returns  from  it  than 
hogs  I  have  no  doubt.  Did  anybody  ever  feed  bran  to 
hogs  as  an  entire  ration  with  satisfactory  results  ?  Rut 
how  they  thrive  on  barley  meal  which  the  Indiana 
scientists  pronouuce  only  a  small  fraction  better  than 
bran !  edwin  taylor. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  point  we  wanted  to  make  was  that 
there  is  profit  for  many  farmers  in  selling  their  whole 
grain  and  buying  the  wastes  or  by-products  for  stock 
feeding.  This  year  there  is  less  demand  for  barley 
than  for  wheat  or  rye — consequently  stock  food  in  the 
former  is  more  economical.  The  point  about  the  value 
of  different  foods  for  different  animals  is  well  taken, 
as  the  complete  bulletin  would  show.  The  object  of 
the  bulletin  was  simply  to  show  the  difference  in 
analysis  between  different  grains  and  by-products  and 
how,  in  a  year  like  this,  it  was  cheaper,  in  many  cases, 
to  let  the  miller  divide  the  whole  grain  into  human 
food  and  stock  food.  Proper  combinations  of  these 
foods  and  their  peculiar  adaptability  for  different 
animals  are  very  important  topics  to  discuss,  but  the 
analyses  of  the  foods  are  at  the  basis  of  the  whole 
thing.  One  would  have  to  feed  a  good  deal  more  than 
a  ton  of  bran  to  obtain  the  fats  contained  in  a  ton  of 
barley — analysis  shows  that  it  would  require  over  2,500 
pounds  of  the  former  to  provide  the  fattening  elements 
found  in  2,000  pounds  of  the  latter,  and  yet  the  ton  of 
bran  contains  more  of  the  muscle-making  elements  and 
has  a  good  feeding  value,  though,  as  Mr.  Taylor  says, 
it  will  not  put  as  much  fat  on  an  animal  as  will  the 
barley.  Rut  we  believe  that  a  small  feed  of  bran  with 
the  barley  will  enable  the  animal  to  better  eat  and 
digest  the  latter  grain.  To  feed  grain  to  stock  on  the 


single  basis  of  the  comparative  values  figured  out  by 
the  chemists  would  be  folly ;  because  these  values  are 
for  comparison  and  for  little  else,  but  we  think  all  will 
admit  that  food  analyses  are  useful  to  any  intelligent 
breeder.  In  most  grain  rations  there  is  too  much  fat. 
It  is  fed  at  a  loss  because  the  animal  cannot  digest  it 
all.  It  goes  to  the  manure  pile  where  it  is  of  no  value. 
Analysis  affords  the  only  way  of  checking  this  loss. 

Feeding  Fodder. 

Throwing  the  bundles  upon  the  ground  for  the  cattle 
to  trample  under  foot  while  the  feeder  is  descending 
the  steps  or  coming  around  the  back  way,  is  the  ordin¬ 
ary  method  of  feeding  fodder  from  the  two-story  or 
“  bank  ”  barn.  Those  who  have  been  pursuing  this 
plan  will  greatly  appreciate  the  improvement  repre¬ 
sented  at  Fig.  (54,  and  as  its  cost  is  comparatively  small 
it  comes  within  reach  of  all.  A  platform  12  to  I4*feet 
long  and  as  wide  as  the  small  double  doors,  seven  feet 
or  more,  is  hung  to  the  rear  of  the  barn.  Out  upon  this 
the  fodder  is  carried  and  dropped  into  a  feeding  rack 
placed  on  the  ground  just  below.  The  side  beams  of 
this  hanging  platform  are  made  of  light  wood,  pine  or 
poplar,  three  inches  by  eight  inches,  connected  below 
by  four  cross-pieces  of  stouter  material,  three  inches  by 
four  inches,  all  firmly  bolted  together.  Boards  nailed 
down  upon  these  cross-pieces  form  the  floor.  A  bolt 
having  a  hook  above  is  inserted  near  the  outer  end  of 
each  side  beam  of  the  platform  ;  and  in  each  door  post, 
about  four  feet  from  the  floor,  a  sirailiar  hooked  bolt  is 
placed,  upon  which  are  hung  the  brace  rods,  made  of 
five-eighths-inch  round  iron  furnished  with  a  ring  at 
each  end.  Through  the  sill,  just  back  of  each  door 
post,  two  half-inch  holes  are  bored  and  an  iron  loop 
(C)  inserted,  having  an  inside  measure  slightly  greater 
than  three  inches  in  width,  and  extending  half  a  foot 
or  more  below  the  surface.  These  receive  and  hold  the 
beams  at  the  back  end  of  the  platform.  To  prevent 
straining  these  loops  by  any  horizontal  thrust,  a  board 
(R)  is  placed  just  behind  them,  against  which  the  ends 
of  the  beams  may  rest.  This  board  is  supported  by 
others  (A  A)  nailed  against  the  sleepers  in  the  position 
shown  in  the  drawing.  When  the  season’s  feeding  is 


For  Feeding  Corn  Fodder.  Fig.  04. 

done,  the  platform  is  taken  down  and  stowed  away 
until  again  needed.  The  feed  rack  is  placed  just  below 
the  outer  end  of  the  platform,  and  parallel  with  the 
ban  .  In  this  position  it  may  be  10  feet  long  and  yet 
easily  reached  from  the  platform.  Ordinary  fencing 
boards  and  scantling  are  used  in  its  construction.  The 
bottom  of  the  rack  is  formed  of  boards  lying  upon  the 
three  strips  nailed  from  post  to  post  across  it  below. 
It  is  set  upon  the  ground  without  sinking  the  posts  into 
the  soil,  and  when  the  feeding  season  is  past,  may  be 
lifted  out  of  the  manure  which  has  accumulated  around 
it,  and  carried  aside.  8.  p.  siiull. 

When  to  Brush  off  Muddy  Legs. 

“  Should  we  wash  the  mud  off  a  horse’s  legs  or  let  it 
dry  on  and  then  brush  it  off  ?  Good  horsemen  differ 
on  this  point.  What  do  you  say  ?” 

When  your  clothes  become  splashed  with  mud,  on 
entering  the  house  the  “  gude  wife”  will  prevent  you 
from  touching  the  mud  until  it  is  thoroughly  dry.  Then 
it  is  more  easily  brushed  off,  leaving  no  stain.  It  is  not 
rubbed  in.  Now,  that  would  at  first  sight  look  like  a 
hint  to  the  proper  way  of  dealing  with  muddy  hocks. 
It  would  be  if  we  had  some  means  of  drying  off  the 
mud  as  quickly  on  horses  as  on  humans.  Rut  how 
often  does  not  the  mud  actually  freeze  on  the  hocks  ? 
especially  when  these  are  hairy  ?  If  the  mud  could  be 
quickly  dried  off,  the  best  way  would  be  to  let  it  dry 
and  then  brush  it  cleanly  off.  But  if  that  is  not  possi¬ 
ble,  it  is  evident  that,  so  long  as  it  remains  there 
undried,  it  keeps  the  skin  of  the  hocks  wet — the  very 
thing  to  be  avoided.  Hence  apparently  the  best 
thing  to  do  is  to  get  rid  of  it  in  the  quickest  possible 
manner.  That  is  attained  by  washing  and  sponging. 
Rut  if  this  is  done  it  must  be  folio  wed  up  by  a  thorough 
drying.  If  this  is  not  done  the  seoond  state  will  be 
worse  than  the  first.  To  avoid  grease,  have  dry  hocks 
in  the  stable,  free  from  the  lodgment  of  dirt. 

The  hairy  hocks  of  the  British  draft  horse  are  really 
a  detriment ;  not  on  account  of  the  hair  itself,  but 
owing  to  improper  stable  supervision  in  drying  them 
off.  The  liking  for  “  feathers”  of  this  sort  is  not  due 
to  any  notion  that  the  hair  is  a  protection  against  dirt, 
though  it  is,  in  a  degree,  the  occurrence  of  grease 
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among  such  horses  to  the  contrary  ;  for  it  is  neglect  of 
the  hocks  in  the  stable  that  causes  the  trouble.  The 
preference  is  more  on  account  of  the  symmetrical  mas¬ 
siveness  of  the  feet.  Heavy  draft  horses,  needed  for 
the  great  London  brewers’  drays,  require  immense 
feet;  hence  they  need  this  “feather”  to,  as  it  were, 
complete  their  symmetry  ;  and  in  cities  thick  mud  is 
not  so  superabundant  as  on  farms,  and  the  stables  are 
warmer  than  in  the  country.  R.  c.  A. 

Some  Long-Milking  Guernseys. — Some  Guernsey 
cows  cannot  be  dried  off  easily,  and  I  do  not  think  a 
cow  ought  to  be  nearly  starved  in  order  to  get  her  dry. 
I  cease  feeding  all  heavy  grain  for  four  to  six  weeks 
before  she  is  “  due,”  and  give  two  or  three  quarts  of 
bran,  and  keep  on  milking.  I  have  one  five-year-old 
which  has  had  four  calves,  and  she  has  never  been  dry. 
He.*  milk  is  as  good  the  day  before  calving  as  at  any 
time,  and  she  has  made  half  a  pound  of  butter  the  day 
before  she  dropped  a  calf.  I  have  a  sister  to  this  one, 
which  was  milked  16  months  between  her  first  and 
second  calf,  and  she  gave  five  quarts  of  milk  before 
calving.  The  mother  of  these  heifers,  now  10  years 
old,  “due”  in  two  weeks,  lam  milking  once  a  day. 
I  have  a  Guernsey  heifer  due  to  drop  her  second  calf  in 
two  weeks,  and  she  is  being  milked  once  a  day.  In  Jan¬ 
uary  1891,  I  had  a  two-year-old  heifer  with  her  first 
calf,  a  three-year-old  with  her  first,  a  four-year-old 
with  her  third,  and  the  old  cow;  and  on  October  1,  a 
two-year-old  came  in,  and  we  made  1,167  pounds  of 
buttir,  and  used  milk  and  cream  enough  to  have  made 
60  or  70  pounds  more.  I  get  30  cents  per  pound  the 
year  round  for  the  butter.  I  ought  to  have  made  more 
of  it,  but  the  weather  had  been  very  dry  here  in  Dover, 
N.  H.,  and  as  I  never  turn  my  cows  into  the  field, 
they  did  not  do  as  well  as  they  ought,  and  my  fodder 
corn  gave  out  earlier  than  usual.  w.  K.  R. 

Some  New  Forage  Plants  for 
Missouri. 

So.ja  Bean. — The  past  season  I  grew  about  eight 
hills  of  this  bean  in  good  garden  soil.  The  seed  was 
put  in  four  feet  each  way  and  two  grains  in  a  hill.  A 
fair  calculation  showed  that  the  yield  would  be  about 
70  bushels  to  the  acre.  Even  for  chicken  feed  I  would 
consider  it  profitable.  Hut  from  one  trial  of  it  for  the 
table  I  consider  it  of  no  little  value.  It  is  a  sort  of 
medium  between  a  bean  and  a  pea,  and  equal  to  the 
best  of  either. 

Soak  overnight  before  cooking  them.  I  have  a  notion 
that  treated  as  the  Yankees  cook  beans,  they  would  be 
excellent.  Hereafter  I  shall  plant  them  but  three  feet 
apart  and  put  but  one  grain  in  the  hill.  The  plant 
makes  a  little  tree,  quite  different  from  any  pea  or 
bean  I  know  of.  From  the  lateness  of  its  maturing 
here,  I  have  doubts  of  its  success  much  further  north 
of  Montgomery  County. 

Kaffir  Corn. — The  stalks  of  this  are  excellent  for 
fodder  and  the  grain  for  poultry  or  cattle.  Recently 
I  threw  out  some  of  the  tops  of  the  seed  for  the  chick¬ 
ens  to  pick  off,  and  the  cows  and  horses  came  and  took 
the  larger  share.  One  of  its  greatest  features  is  that 
it  will  mature  a  crop  in  a  dry  season  when  common 
corn  will  be  a  failure,  and  the  yield  of  seed  to  the  acre 
is  greater,  while  I  consider  the  fodder  fully  equal  to 
corn  fodder  in  value. 

Teosinte. — For  fodder  alone  this  beats  anything  I 
ever  grew.  A  single  grain  in  a  hill,  the  hills  four  feet 
apart  each  way,  will  yield  three,  or  I  may  say,  four 
times  as  much  food  as  any  other  plant  we  have.  It 
can  be  cut  in  midsummer  for  feed  and  will  give  another 
large  crop  by  fall,  and  can  be  fed  until  the  advent  of 
pretty  severe  frosts.  If  not  cut  in  summer,  each  hill 
will  make  a  full  armful  for  any  man ;  and  horses,  cat¬ 
tle  and  hogs  eat  it  greedily.  It  stools  wonderfully,  and 
in  my  grounds  grows  eight  to  ten  feet  high.  Hut  we 
must  buy  our  seed  from  the  seedmen  each  year,  as  our 
seasons  are  too  short  to  mature  it  here.  s.  miller. 

[The  R.  N.-Y.,  as  older  readers  are  aware,  tried 
Teosinte,  Soja  Reans  and  Kaffir  Corn  or  sorghum,  the 
first  two,  12  years  ago,  the  last,  about  six  or  seven 
years  since.  What  our  correspondent  says  may  be 
true  enough  for  Missouri,  but  they  are  not  as  valuable 
here  as  many  other  similar  plants. — Eds.] 

How  a  Squirrel  “Gets  His  Bearings.” 

I  feel  an  interest  in  the  inquiry  of  a  subscriber  on 
page  37,  under  the  caption,  “  How  does  the  Squirrel 
Know  Where  he  Huried  the  Nut  ?  ”  I  live  in  a  walnut 
woodland  in  Kentucky,  and  have  thousands  of  times 
watched  and  mused  over  this  wonderful  show  of  in¬ 
stinct.  From  my  observations  I  don’t  believe  that  the 
squirrel  hoards  or  hides  nuts  when  he  feels  assurance 
of  plenty  without  the  exercise  of  such  foresight.  A  pair 
of  squirrels  have  occupied  an  old  Honey  Locust  quite 
near  our  dining  room  for  several  years,  and  the  chil¬ 
dren  have  taught  them  that  a  nut  can  generally  be  had 
by  coming  for  it.  They  enter  through  a  window,  or  if 
that  is  closed,  pass  around  the  house  and  enter  through 
the  door  and  wait  till  a  nut  is  placed  on  the  floor.  Dur¬ 


ing  the  season  of  plenty  we  rarely  see  them,  but  dur¬ 
ing  the  spring  and  summer  they  are  frequent  callers. 
If  more  than  sufficient  for  present  need  be  given,  the 
excess  is  carefully  hidden.  I  have  watched  this  pro¬ 
ceeding  hundreds  of  times  and  am  confident  that  they 
take  bearings  from  objects  above  the  ground,  both  be¬ 
fore  and  after  the  hiding.  The  hiding  is  so  deftlv 
done  that  I  have  often  been  unable  to  find  the  nut  when 
I  had  never  removed  my  eye  from  the  exact  spot  not  10 
feet  from  the  point  of  observation.  In  finding  the  hid¬ 
den  treasure  the  process  is  not  that  of  the  surveyor  in 
locating  a  stone  or  stake.  There  seems  to  be  an 
ability  to  return  to  a  general  locality,  and  the  exact 
spot  is  determined  by  scent.  I  reach  this  conclusion 
from  observations  under  other  circumstances.  Not  100 
feet  from  where  I  write  stands  a  large  walnut,  bearing 
small  nuts  with  very  thin  hulls.  The  squirrels,  appre¬ 
ciating  this  fact,  congregate  here  from  all  parts  of  the 
woodland.  The  nuts  are  not  secreted,  but  scattered 
on  the  grass  just  as  they  fell — some  years  as  many  as 
20  bushels.  When  the  earth  is  deeply  covered  with 
snow,  I  have  watched  20  squirrels  at  one  time  feeding. 
They  descend  the  tree,  run  out  on  the  snow,  hesitate 
an  instant,  plunge  straight  down  and  return  with  a 
sound  nut  every  time.  This  is  evidently  due  not  to 
instinct  or  a  knowledge  of  location,  but  to  the  exercise 
of  the  olfactory  sense.  h.  f.  h. 

An  Experiment  in  Child  Culture. 

The  day  is  passed  when  an  agricultural  paper  can 
confine  itself  to  crops  and  cattle.  The  social  and  educa¬ 
tional  needs  of  the  farmer  and  his  family  must  be  dis¬ 
cussed.  The  education  of  the  farmer’s  children  is  an 
important  topic.  The  evils  of  the  present  educational 
system  in  most  country  places  are  many  and  great. 
Parents  are  often  conscious  of  them,  but  what  can  be 
done?  There  is  one  thing  that  nearly  all  farmers  can 
do,  but  it  is  something  about  which  very  little  is  said. 
Once  in  a  while  some  one  talks  right  out  plainly,  too 
plainly,  many  might  think.  Here,  for  instance,  is 
what  a  very  well  known  and  influential  man  said  to  an 
audience  of  farmers  a  few  months  ago. 

Finally,  our  common  school  education  as  it  is,  is  an¬ 
tiquated,  worn  out,  a  failure.  It  points  away  from  the 
farm,  away  from  home.  So  far  as  reading,  spelling 
and  writing  are  concerned,  they  can  just  as  well,  and 
better,  be  taught  at  home.  In  fact  we  can  and  must 
do  more  home  educating.  Children  should  not  be  sent 
off  even  to  a  wisely  conducted  school  at  so  premature 
an  age.  Home  must  be  made  more  of  every  way. 
Home  education  should  be  widened  to  the  utmost  pos¬ 
sible  limit.  Meanwhile  we  have  a  just  right  to  demand 
a  revolution  in  primary  common  public  schools.  These 
we  cannot  dispense  with,  nor  can  we  prosper  with 
them  as  they  are. 

These  words  struck  me  forcibly,  because  I  was  work¬ 
ing  along  these  very  lines  with  my  own  children  ;  and 
I  am  so  well  satisfied  with  my  experiment  that  I  have 
thought  it  might  be  well  to  write  out  an  account  of  it 
for  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  When  our  eldest  child 
became  old  enough  to  be  sent  to  school,  we  made  up 
our  minds  that  it  was  of  no  use  to  send  her  a  mile  and 
a  quarter  to  school  to  be  gone  nearly  nine  hours,  for 
the  sake  of  spending  perhaps  five  or  ten  minutes  in 
reading  ;  so  we  began  to  teach  her  at  home  and  her 
progress  has  been  so  satisfactory  that  we  have  never 
sent  her  to  school.  We  are  teaching  two  younger 
children  in  the  same  way,  and  the  further  we  go  with 
them,  the  better  we  like  the  plan. 

Still  I  would  not  urge  people  to  adopt  this  plan  un¬ 
less  they  were  convinced  it  was  best.  Hut  in  many 
country  districts  there  are  only  20  or  24  weeks  of 
school  in  a  year,  and  the  children  could  learn  a  great 
deal  by  studying  at  home  during  the  long  vacations. 

I  think  that  farmers’  children  could  ordinarily  get 
twice  as  good  an  education  if  they  studied  at  home  as 
well  as  at  school  as  they  can  by  studying  only  at 
school  or  while  school  is  keeping.  Usually  when 
school  stops  study  stops.  This  is  best  in  city  schools. 
As  things  are,  the  farmer  needs  help,  he  thinks  his 
children  are  going  to  help  him,  but  just  when  they 
get  old  enough  to  aid  him  they  must  go  away  to 
school,  out  from  under  his  influence,  and  often  they 
learn  to  dislike  the  farm  home  and  as  soon  as  possible 
go  away  for  good.  All  this  is  changed  when  home 
study  is  taken  up  and  followed.  When  a  child  studies 
at  home,  he  studies  until  he  gets  his  lessons ;  then  he 
is  free  to  work  or  play.  At  school  he  must  stay  in  so 
many  hours,  no  matter  if  he  can  get  his  lessons  in  one- 
half  of  the  time.  The  rest  of  the  time  he  must  try  to 
keep  still. 

No  science  is  taught  in  the  country  schools,  but 
every  child  ought  to  have  instruction  in  natural  sci¬ 
ence.  Literature  is  almost  unknown  in  the  school, 
but  every  child  should  learn  to  love  the  best  books, 
and  at  least  get  started  in  the  right  way  in  his  reading. 
I  believe  it  is  a  great  mistake  for  farmers  to  trust  the 
entire  education  of  their  children  to  the  schools.  Take 
reading,  for  instance  :  nearly  all  of  the  reading-books 
now  in  use  are  designed  for  graded  schools ;  and  the 
children  begin,  not  with  books,  but  with  blackboard. 
A  primary  teacher  cannot  get  her  30  or  more  pupils 


around  her  to  read  from  a  book  and  have  her  point 
out  the  words.  On  the  other  hand,  the  teacher  of  the 
ungraded  school  cannot  find  time  to  use  the  city  meth¬ 
ods.  Hence  when  the  country  child  takes  a  first  read¬ 
er  which  is  prepared  for  pupils  who  have  had  black¬ 
board  drill,  he  finds  it  very  hard.  I  have  found  a  book 
— Collard’s  Beginner’s  Reader — which  obviates  this 
difficulty.  It  is  so  simple  that  any  parent  or  teacher 
can  use  it,  and  the  average  child  who  would  find  the 
ordinary  reader  very  hard,  can  go  on  easily  and  learn 
rapidly  by  using  this  little  book.  If  any  one  wishes 
to  see  how  children  are  taught  in  the  graded  schools  of 
cities,  he  should  get  Badlam’s  Suggestive  Lessons  in 
Language  and  Reading.  Miss  Badlam  has  prepared  a 
first  reader  which  contains  some  of  the  best  ma  tter  I 
have  found  in  any  book  of  the  same  grade.  Here  I 
must  condemn  the  practice  of  drilling  a  child  in  one 
book  till  he  knows  it  by  heart.  The  school  has  one 
set  of  reading  books,  it  does  not  take  a  pupil  long  to 
read  one  through,  he  must  not  go  on  too  rapidly,  so  he 
has  to  turn  back  and  go  over  and  over  the  same  one. 
The  child  should,  instead,  read  three  or  more  books  of 
each  of  the  primary  grades.  One  plan  is  to  use  a  reg¬ 
ular  series  of  readers  and  then  fill  up  the  time  with 
supplementary  reading.  For  this  purpose  it  is  well  to 
use  books  of  simple  science  and  books  of  literature. 
For  a  regular  series  of  readers,  I  prefer  the  Normal 
Course  in  reading,  because  it  teaches  children  how  to 
see.  For  science  made  bright  and  plain  and  interest¬ 
ing  to  children  I  like  best  Nature  Readers,  Sea-Side 
and  Way-Side.  This  is  for  summer  reading.  For  lit¬ 
erature  there  is  nothing  better  than  the  Riverside  Lit¬ 
erature  Series  and  Classics  for  Children. 

Number  should  be  taken  up  early  and  can  be  before 
a  child  learns  to  read  by  using  Badlam’s  Aids  to  Num¬ 
ber.  This  is  a  very  simple  device  for  teaching  num¬ 
ber,  and  it  is  surprising  how  quickly  a  child  will 
learn  simple  combinations  of  numbers  by  its  use. 
Quickness  in  figures  is  a  necessity  and  should  be  aimed 
at.  J.  w.  NEWTON. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Taxing  Mortgages. 

That  the  taxation  of  land  at  its  assessed  value,  with¬ 
out  deduction  for  mortgage  indebtedness,  and  taxing 
the  mortgage  at  the  same  time,  is  double  taxation, 
would  seem  to  be  a  proposition  so  obvious  as  not  to 
admit  of  argument.  Suppose  a  farm  worth  $10,000  is 
paying  five  per  cent  on  the  investment.  Infirmity  dis¬ 
qualifies  the  owner  for  further  work,  and  he  must  sell. 
Not  finding  a  cash  customer,  he  takes  notes  secured  by 
mortgage.  If  the  tax  is  one  per  cent,  the  farm,  before 
the  sale,  was  paying  four  per  cent,  free  of  tax,  it  is 
now  paying  but  three.  Neither  party  to  the  contract 
has  any  more  property  than  he  had  before,  in  value;  but, 
between  them,  they  must  pay  twice  as  much  tax.  It 
must  all  come  from  the  land,  and  plainly,  the  reduction 
of  the  profit  from  four  to  three  per  cent,  takes  25  per 
cent  from  the  market  value  of  the  property.  The  same 
rule  applies  wherever  loss  or  misfortune  has  obliged  a 
farmer  to  borrow  on  the  security  of  his  land.  The 
State  acts  the  part  of  the  wolf  toward  the  herd,  sing¬ 
ling  out  the  Aveak  and  infirm  for  its  prey. 

Mortgager  and  mortgagee  are  holders  of  separate  in¬ 
terests  in  the  same  land,  just  like  holders  of  a  life  in¬ 
terest  and  of  a  residuary  interest,  and  it  is  just  as 
iniquitous  for  the  State  to  tax  each  of  the  former  the 
full  value  as  it  would  be  to  do  the  same  to  the  latter. 
There  is,  however,  this  difference  in  the  two  cases  :  in 
the  former  the  whole  injury  is  to  one  of  the  parties, 
the  mortgager ;  for  the  mortgagee  can  withdraw  his 
money  and  invest  it  elsewhere ;  in  the  latter  the  in¬ 
jury  would  be  to  both. 

Apart  from  the  injustice  to  individuals,  as  a  matter 
of  State  policy,  it  is  bad,  not  merely  from  a  moral,  but 
also  from  a  financial  point  of  view.  It  is  a  hindrance 
to  enterprise  and  industrial  development. 

The  chief  factors  in  the  progress  and  prosperity  of 
nations  are  the  men  of  skill  and  industry  who  lack 
capital  at  the  outset,  and  are  spurred  to  exertion  be 
cause  of  such  want.  If  such  a  man  can  become  the 
owner  of  a  farm  by  buying  and  mortgaging,  he  creates 
wealth  and  adds  to  the  State’s  resources;  and  the  State 
in  obstructing  him  by  the  imposition  of  an  iniquitous 
tax,  hurts  itself.  It  is  always  politic  for  a  State  to  be 
just. 

It  is  said  in  reply  to  all  this,  that  the  principle  would 
exempt  from  taxation  all  loans  and  investments  in 
interest-bearing  securities.  Very  true,  the  principle 
would  require  such  exemption,  and  a  man  having 
$10,000  worth  of  personal  property,  and  owing  $5,000, 
ought  to  pay  taxes  on  $5,000  only.  The  difficulty  is  in 
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making'  the  application  of  the  principle  to  personal 
property,  and  to  indebtedness  which  is  of  record. 
Practically,  both  escape  taxation,  almost  wholly.  How¬ 
ever,  if  it  be  a  fact  that  justice  is  not  done,  or  cannot 
be  done,  in  the  taxation  of  other  things,  that  is  no 
reason  for  refusing  it  where  it  can  be  done. 

The  State  of  Connecticut  has  not,  for  a  long  time,  if 
ever,  taxed  both  land  and  mortgage,  and  it  now  ex¬ 
empts  from  all  other  taxation  all  notes  and  bonds, 
upon  payment,  by  the  holder  of  one-fifth  of  one  per 
cent  per  annum  to  the  State  Treasurer,  thus  recogniz¬ 
ing  the  justice  of  the  principle  so  far  as  to  minimize 
any  injustice  in  cases  where  both  the  personal  prop¬ 
erty  and  the  money  owed  for  it  are  assessed.  But  it 
still  perpetrates  the  wrong  of  taxing  savings  bank 
deposits,  loaned  on  real  estate,  more  than  enough  to 
pay  the  cost  of  supervision.  A.  j.  coe. 

A  Wise  Tax  Reformer. — On  page  848  of  The  Rural 
for  1891,  a  writer  says  he  would  like  to  have  some  wise 
tax  reformer  arise  in  his  wisdom  and  tell  why  real 
estate  taxes  bear  least  heavily  on  the  farmer.  On  page 
852  we  are  told  that  Henry  George  favors  “land”  as 
the  best  taxable  property.  Now,  Mr.  George  in  none 
of  his  books  or  speeches  proposes  a  tax  on  land  ;  what 
he  does  propose  is  a  tax  on  land  values — a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  thing.  I  will  try  to  tell  why  a  ‘  ‘  single  tax  ” 
on  land  values  will  bear  lightly  on  the  farmers. 

I  have  been  told  by  real  estate  dealers  that  the  farms 
of  Massachusetts  are  taxed  for  more  than  their  selling 
value,  buildings  and  improvements  included,  and,  in 
addition  to  this  tax,  the  farmer  is  taxed  on  his  personal 
property,  which,  owing  to  the  exertion  of  the  Grange, 
this  year  includes  hens.  Now,  the  “  single  tax  ”  pro¬ 
poses  to  exempt  his  personal  property,  buildings  and 
improvements,  and  tax  only  the  value  which  attaches 
to  his  land  by  reason  of  its  situation.  The  farmer 
who  enjoys  the  privilege  of  holding  a  piece  of  land  in 
the  center  of  a  thickly  settled  community  must  pay  to 
the  community  what  that  special  privilege  is  worth  ; 
while  the  farmer  who  has  a  farm  “  several  miles  from 
nowhere  ”  will  have  to  pay  what  the  privilege  of  hold¬ 
ing  that  land  is  worth.  Now,  I  think  that  under  this 
system  the  farmer’s  tax,  in  99  cases  out  of  100,  would 
be  much  less  than  under  our  present  system,  when, 
as  “  Jerseyman  ”  says,  we  are  taxed  for  what  we  spend 
on  our  places.  geo.  n.  smith. 


ANSWER  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of  the 
writer  to  Insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question,  please  see  If  It  Is 
not  answered  In  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions 
at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 

A  Straw-Feeding-  Q-rist  from  Grundy. 

F.  L.  H.,  Manitoba. — What  does  Fred  Grundy  do  with 
wheat  straw  when  he  has  too  much  ?  I  cannot  make 
the  cattle  eat  much  of  it  while  there  is  oat  straw  or 
hay  on  hand.  What  stock  will  use  it  most  profitably  ? 
Pigs  will  tramp  it  well,  and  sheep  will  eat  it  if  starved 
to  it ;  but  mine  won’t.  At  our  experiment  station  the 
folks  let  it  rot,  but  burned  some  this  year. 

Ans. — When  in  Minnesota  a  few  years  ago,  I  noticed 
that  the  spring-wheat  straw  appeared  to  be  stiffer, 
harder  and  otherwise  quite  different  from  the  winter- 
wheat  straw  in  this  section,  and  I  suppose  the  wheat 
straw  in  Manitoba  is  like  that  in  Minnesota.  Judging 
from  what  I  saw  of  it  while  working  among  it  a  few 
weeks,  I  should  incline  to  the  opinion  that  Dr.  Stew¬ 
art’s  North  Carolina  brush  contains  more  nutriment 
and  is  more  digestible  than  it  is.  In  this  section  we 
cut  our  winter  wheat  just  as  soon  as  it  is  hardened, 
sometimes  a  little  before,  and  then  the  straw  is  not  en¬ 
tirely  ripe  and  dry.  If  it  is  not  allowed  to  stand  in  the 
shock  too  long  before  it  is  stacked  or  thrashed,  it  makes 
very  fair  feed.  Horses,  cattle  and  sheep  eat  the  greater 
part  of  it — perhaps  two-thirds — and  with  the  addition 
of  one  good  grain  ration  a  day,  they  will  winter  on  it 
nicely.  I  noticed  that  in  Minnesota  the  wheat  was  not 
harvested  until  the  straw  was  entirely  ripe,  and  I  sup¬ 
pose  the  same  is  the  case  in  Manitoba.  If  so,  our 
friend’s  straw  would  really  contain  no  more  nutriment 
than  dry  brush,  and  his  cattle  and  sheep  would  starve 
to  death  on  it  even  though  they  kept  themselves  as  full 
as  aldermen. 

We  rarely  have  more  straw  here  than  we  can  man¬ 
age.  In  1890  our  wheat  crop  was  rather  light,  and  the 
straw  sold  at  what  was  here  considered  high  prices. 
Last  year  we  had  an  extra  fine  crop,  and  though  straw 
was  abundant,  I  noticed  that  very  nearly  all  of  it  in 
this  locality  was  carefully  stacked.  By  means  of  an 
extra  carrier  which  stands  at  the  rear  of  the  machine, 
the  straw  is  elevated  to  a  height  of  20  feet  or  more,  and 
can  be  stacked  to  keep  as  well  as  hay.  The  carrier 
can  be  turned  about  as  desired,  and  the  stack  built  in 
the  form  of  a  half  circle.  When  we  have  an  abundant 


supply  of  it,  the  cattle,  horses  and  sheep  are  given  free 
access  to  it,  and  they  generally  have  the  stack  down 
by  the  time  the  grass  comes,  though  they  do  not  eat 
over  one-third  to  one-half  of  it.  The  mixture  of  their 
droppings  with  it  as  it  is  pulled  down,  together  with 
the  trampling  it  receives  converts  it  into  a  sort  of  ma¬ 
nure,  which  is  drawn  out  and  spread  on  grass  or  corn 
land  the  following  autumn.  Its  effect  on  the  soil 
seems  to  be  beneficial,  for  it  invariably  increases  the 
yield  of  grass,  and,  to  a  less  extent,  of  corn.  I  rather 
think  that  it  benefits  grass  land  more  by  its  action  as 
a  mulch  than  as  manure,  and  corn  land  by  increasing 
the  quantity  of  humus,  making  the  soil  lighter  and 
more  porous. 

Some  farmers  keep  the  stock  away  from  the  stacks 
and  feed  the  straw  to  them  as  they  feed  hay,  hauling 
one  or  two  loads  into  the  yard  every  week  and  throw¬ 
ing  it  into  large  feed  racks.  After  the  stock  have 
picked  it  over  what  remains  is  scattered  about  the 
yard  and  under  the  sheds  for  bedding.  A  few  years 
ago  hundreds  of  tons  of  straw  were  burned  in  this 
section,  but  farmers  are  gaining  in  wisdom  and  now 
but  very  little  is  disposed  of  in  that  foolish  manner. 
They  use  it  for  feed,  shed  covers,  wind-breaks  and 
bedding. 

I  think  that  if  I  farmed  in  Manitoba  I  could  find  a 
good  use  for  an  immense  quantity  of  straw.  If  my 
stock  would  eat  oat  straw,  they  should  have  all  they 
wanted,  and  the  wheat  straw  I  would  use  for  bedding, 
shed  covers,  wind-breaks,  etc.  .  f.  grundy. 

Winter  Board  for  Driving:  Horses. 

Several  Subscribers. — 1.  When  farmers  take  gentle¬ 
men’s  horses  to  board  for  the  winter,  what  feed  do 
they  generally  give  ?  2.  How  are  horse  boarders  se¬ 

cured  ?  3.  Are  the  horses  groomed  every  day  ?  4. 
What  prices  are  charged  ? 

Ans. — This  answer  is  sent  by  one  of  our  readers  in 
western  New  York  :  “1.  The  usual  ration  for  winter¬ 

ing  gentlemen’s  road  horses  is :  16  pounds  of  the  best 
Timothy  hay  cut,  with  four  quarts  of  bran  and  one 
quart  of  corn  meal  for  two  feeds,  In  the  morning  and 
at  4  p.  m.  On  fine  days  they  are  let  out  for  exercise, 
and  then  can  get  to  a  straw  stack  ;  they  have  access 
to  good  well  water  daily.  Each  horse  is  kept  in  a  box 
stall  10  feet  square,  with  an  earth  flood,  well  bedded 
night  and  day.  2.  I  have  never  had  any  difficulty  in 
securing  horses  to  board,  as  I  have  an  extensive  ac¬ 
quaintance  among  horsemen ;  if  I  had  not,  I  should 
advertise  in  the  city  papers.  3.  They  need  no  groom¬ 
ing  ;  all  the  attention  they  require  is  that  they  should 
be  fed  at  proper  hours  and  that  the  stalls  should  be 
cleaned  daily,  as  foul  stalls  produce  thrush.  4.  The 
winter  boarding  season  begins  about  November  1,  and 
continues  till  April  1 ;  but  its  length  depends  some¬ 
what  on  the  weather.  Sometimes  the  animals  are  left 
still  longer  and  given  a  few  weeks’  pasture.  The  cost 
of  board  and  care  as  above  is  $2  per  week  ;  and  when 
oats  are  fed  in  addition  to  the  regular  ration,  the  charge 
is  50  cents  per  week  extra  ;  but  few  owners  care  to 
have  oats  fed  when  a  horse  is  turned  out.”  j.  w.  T. 

What  to  Use  With  Ashes. 

O.  W.  L.,  Jeffersonville,  Ind. — Will  ashes  set  any  of 
the  properties  of  bone  meal  free  and  cause  a  loss  if 
compounded  out-of-doors  ?  I  can  get  all  the  ashes  I 
want  at  50  cents  per  ton.  I  use  both  stable  manure 
and  commercial  fertilizers,  but  I  cannot  see  any  benefit 
from  using  ashes  alone.  I  thought  of  trying  them  with 
bone  meal.  Would  The  Rural  advise  the  experiment? 

Ans. — We  would  advise  you  to  use  nitrogen  with  the 
ashes.  Ashes  ought  to  have  at  least  five  per  cent  of 
potash  and  about  1%  per  cent  of  phosphoric  acid. 
Bone  would  furnish  plenty  of  phosphate  and  perhaps 
three  per  cent  of  nitrogen.  We  are  assuming  that  un¬ 
leached  ashes  are  alluded  to.  At  50  cents  a  ton  enough 
might  be  used  to  supply  all  needed  phosphate  at  a 
lower  price  than  it  could  be  obtained  for  in  any  other 
fertilizer,  though  an  immense  quantity  of  potash 
would  be  virtually  wasted.  Try  to  every  ton  of  ashes, 
200  pounds  of  fine  raw  bone  flour  and  100  pounds  of 
nitrate  of  soda,  or  if  your  land  has  already  received 
much  ashes  try  the  bone  and  nitrate  alone.  If  the 
bone  is  sown  alone  (not  mixed  with  ashes)  there  will 
be  no  loss  of  nitrogen. 

Plum  Culture  in  Western  Ohio. 

O.  C.,  New  Madison,  Ohio. — Are  any  of  the  Green 
Gage  or  yellow  varieties  of  plums  profitable  and  reli¬ 
able  in  western  Ohio?  Are  any  of  the  Prune  family  of 
plums  profitable  and  hardy  there? 

Ans. —  I  think  all  the  cultivated  plums  which  are 
suited  to  the  climate  where  grown,  may  be  grown  profit¬ 
ably  in  any  part  of  Ohio,  where  the  black-knot  does 
not  exist,  and  where  the  destructive  attacks  of  the 
curculio  are  carefully  guarded  against.  The  Green 
Gage,  Coe’s  Golden  Drop  and  other  yellow  sorts  are 
nearly  as  reliable  as  the  blue  or  red  varieties;  and  the 
German  Prune,  and  the  Fellenberg  or  Italian  Prune 
may  also  be  included.  Among  the  most  popular  and 
profitable  market  varieties  are  Bradshaw,  Blue  Imper- 


atrice,  Duane’s  Purple,  General  Hand,  Lombard  and 
Pond’s  Seedling.  There  may  also  be  others  of  later  in¬ 
troduction  that  are  equally  good;  but  it  is  safer  to 
plant  old  and  well-tried  varieties,  for  profit.  Profita¬ 
ble  plum-growing,  however,  cannot  be  expected  with¬ 
out  proper  care  and  cultivation  of  the  trees,  and  with¬ 
out  persistent  and  timely  protection  against  the  work 
of  the  curculio.  geo.  w.  Campbell. 

What  Fertilizer  for  an  Apple  Orchard  P 

J.  0.,  Somerset,  N.  Y. — Where  yard  manure  is  out  of 
the  question,  what  fertilizer  can  I  sow  on  my  apple 
orchard  impoverished  by  grain  cropping,  so  as  to  perma¬ 
nently  benefit  the  trees  and  make  clover  seeded  last 
spring  grow.  Years  ago,  land  plaster  was  sown  exten¬ 
sively  on  clover  and  barley  crops  ;  why  not  use  it  now  ? 
Almost  every  old  farmer  acknowledges  it  was  a  great 
benefit.  Would  nitrate  of  soda  benefit  clover?  If  so, 
how  much  should  be  used  per  acre  ?  Would  muriate 
of  potash,  ground  phosphate  and  air-slaked  lime  be 
good  for  an  apple  orchard,  and,  if  so,  what  should  be 
the  proportion  ? 

Ans. — Your  land  may  need  lime;  if  so,  lime  is  just 
as  much  a  fertilizer  as  potash  or  nitrogen.  Whether 
it  does  need  it  or  not  can  be  known  only  by  a  trial. 
Plaster  may  act  as  a  food  indirectly  by  releasing  potash 
or  nitrogen  from  insoluble  compounds.  On  the  apple 
orchard  we  should  sow  muriate  of  potash  and  raw 
bone  in  liberal  quantity.  Unleached  ashes  might  well 
be  substituted  for  the  muriate,  if  they  can  be  bought 
at  a  low  price.  We  never  regard  the  interests  of  fer¬ 
tilizer  firms  as  separate  from  those  of  our  readers. 

Miscellaneous. 

Manure  for  Mushroom  Beds. — Address  mislaid. — In 
making  mushroom  beds  it  is  the  custom  to  mix  the 
manure  with  an  equal  weight  of  loam;  the  manure 
would  therefore  be  diluted  to  the  extent  of  the  soil 
added.  It  is  quite  likely,  too,  that  the  nitrogen  would 
be  reduced  in  greater  proportion  than  the  amount 
taken  by  the  crops,  viz. ,  10  pounds  per  ton  of  crop — - 
owing  to  the  hot  fermentation  necessary  for  the  growth 
of  this  vegetable.  The  amount  of  mineral  matter  re¬ 
moved  by  the  crop  is  small,  since  the  average  analysis 
of  mushrooms  shows  that  one  ton  would  require  only 
10.2  pounds  of  potash,  6.8  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid 
and  0.2  pound  of  lime.  A  ton  of  good  manure  would 
therefore  furnish  more  of  the  mineral  elements  than 
are  required  by  a  ton  of  the  crop.  Manure  which  has 
been  kept  under  cover  in  a  moist,  packed  condition,  is 
less  liable  to  loss  than  that  which  has  been  exposed, 
though  drainage  has  been  prevented.  On  steep  hill 
sides  it  would  be  better  to  apply  the  manure  early 
in  the  spring.  E.  B.  VOORHEE8. 

Whole  or  Cracked  Corn. — E.  W.  N.,  Plymouth  County, 
Mass. — For  young  horses  with  perfect  teeth,  we  do  not 
believe  it  makes  much  difference  whether  corn  is  fed 
on  the  ear  or  “cracked.”  Mr.  Ingham  talked  sensibly 
about  this  on  page  36.  Some  horses  “gobble”  their 
food.  We  should  grind  the  grain  for  such  animals,  and 
feed  it  with  chopped  hay.  At  present  prices  for  most 
parts  of  the  country,  bran  and  linseed  meal  are  cheaper 
and  better  than  corn. 

Tlie  Thorburn  Potato. — G.  S.  S.,  Middleburgh,  Pa. — 
The  Thorburn  Potato  as  raised  at  the  Rural  Grounds, 
is  not  so  early  as  the  Early  Rose.  The  shape  is  better 
and  the  quality  first-rate — the  flesh  white,  the  skin 
buff.  It  yields  about  the  same  as  the  Early  Rose. 

Values  of  Chemicals. — N.  W.,  Saratoga  Springs,  N. 
Y. — Nitrogen  in  ammonia  costs  at  retail  17  cents  per 
pound;  in  nitrates,  as  nitrate  of  soda,  14  cents.  Nitro¬ 
gen  in  fish,  blood  or  meat  costs  17  cents;  in  castor 
pomace  or  cotton-seed  meal  14  cents;  in  bone,  accord¬ 
ing  to  its  fineness,  from  16  to  9  cents;  in  hair,  horn, 
etc.,  8  cents.  Phosphoric  acid  soluble  in  water,  is 
worth  at  retail  8  cents;  soluble  in  citrate  of  ammonia 
7K  cents;  in  fine  bone,  6  cents;  in  fine  rock  phosphate 
2  cents.  Potash  is  worth  as  sulphate  6  cents;  in  kainit 
and  muriate  4%  cents.  At  wholesale  (in  large  quanti¬ 
ties),  the  above  prices  ought  to  be  about  20  per  cent  less. 

Leather  Scraps. — C.  M.  W.,  Rutland,  Ga. — We  are 
not  aware  that  these  have  any  recognized  manurial 
value  except  as  they  may  be  ground  up  by  unprin¬ 
cipled  fertilizer  dealers  to  give,  by  analysis,  a  higher 
showing  of  nitrogen.  They  are  not  worth  paying  any¬ 
thing  for,  but  if  given  away  might  be  composted  with 
ashes  or  potash  salts,  and  then  worked  into  the  manure 
pile. 

Cahbcuje  Lice. — G.  W.  D.,  Herdonsville,  Mich. — The 
kerosene  emulsion  would  have  killed  the  plant  lice 
that  destroyed  your  cabbages.  Send  to  the  Experiment 
Station,  Agricultural  College,  Michigan,  for  a  bulletin 
on  this  emulsion. 

Frost-bitten  Tomatoes. — C.  E.  S.,  Courtney,  Fla. — As  to 
your  inquiry  whether  bearing  tomatoes  whose  leaves 
have  been  wilted  by  frost  while  their  branches  have 
been  only  slightly  injured,  should  be  pruned  back  im¬ 
mediately,  we  doubt  if  pruning  would  pay  for  the 
labor.  The  plants  would  probably  be  benefited  if 
each  stem  were  cut  back  as  far  as  injured  by  frost. 
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SUBTITUTES  FOB  UnLKACHED  ASHES. — 
Very  considerable  quantities  of  ashes  are 
annually  brought  into  the  States  from 
Canada.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
quality  of  the  Canada  ashes  sold  in  Con¬ 
necticut  has  deteriorated  of  late,  it  is 
worth  considering  whether  a  substitute 
as  serviceable  and  considerably  cheaper 
may  not  be  found.  A  ton  of  unleached 
Canada  ashes  of  good  quality  contains,  as 
Prof.  S.  W.  Johnson,  Director  of  the  Con¬ 
necticut  Experiment  Station,  says  in  Bul¬ 
letin  No.  110 : 

Founds. 

Sand,  earth  and  coal .  260 

Water .  240 

Oxide  of  Iron,  alumina,  carbonate  of  soda,  etc.  181 

Actual  potash .  110 

Phosphoric  acid .  39 

Carbonate  with  some  hydrate  of  lime  and  mag¬ 
nesia .  1220 

Total .  2000 

The  agricultural  value  of  ashes  consists 
largely  in  the  finely  divided  carbonate 
of  lime  which  they  contain,  which  is  of 
great  account  in  many  cases  as  an  amend¬ 
ment  and  in  promoting  the  processes  of 
decay  and  nitrification  with  the  soil. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  carbonates  and 
phosphates  of  potash,  magnesia  and  lime 
constitute  the  entire  agricultural  value 
of  ashes.  Can  we  provide  110  pounds  of 
potash,  39  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  1,220 
of  carbonate  of  lime  in  fine  condition  in 
some  other  form  cheaper  than  ashes  ? 

An  application  in  the  late  fall  of  20 
bushels  of  burned  oyster-shell  lime  (40 
pounds  to  the  bushel),  at  12  cents  per 
bushel,  would  supply  as  much  lime  as  a 
ton  of  ashes  at  a  cost  of  $2.40  ;  500  pounds 
of  cotton-hull  ashes  in  addition  would 
cost  $8.75  and  supply  as  much  as  or  more 
potash  than  a  ton  of  Canada  ashes  and 
very  considerably  more  phosphoric  acid. 
The  weight  of  these  two  things  would  be 
1,300  pounds,  as  against  2,000  pounds  of 
Canada  ashes  which  involves  a  saving  in 
cartage — the  cost  $11.15,  a  little  less  than 
Canada  ashes  cost  on  the  average. 

The  comparison  is  here  made  with  ashes 
of  excellent  quality.  With  ashes  of  lower 
grade  which  are  more  common  in  our 
markets  to-day,  the  showing  for  the  sub¬ 
stitute  would  be  much  more  favorable. 

Or  if  cotton-hull  ashes  are  not  available, 
for  them  may  be  used  220  pounds  of  high- 
grade  sulphate  of  potash  and  150  pounds 
of  some  cheap  steamed  bone  like  Peter 
Cooper’s  Bone,  and  800  pounds  of  oyster- 
shell  lime,  the  three  costing  $11.10. 

The  above-named  mixtures  would  be 
close  imitations  of  superior  wood  ashes 
not  only  as  respects  the  kinds  and  pro¬ 
portions  of  fertilizing  elements,  but  also 
as  to  the  forms  or  combinations  of  those 
elements.  Still  cheaper,  and  in  most 
cases  probably  no  less  effective,  would  be 
a  mixture  of  800  pounds  (20  bushels)  of 
burned  oyster  shell  lime  with  150  pounds 
of  Peter  Cooper’s  Bone  and  220  pounds  of 
muriate  of  potash— the  total  weighing 
1,170  pounds  and  costing  $9.45. 

The  oyster-shell  lime  being  caustic, 
should  be  put  on  in  the  late  fall  or  early 
spring,  and,  being  fine  and  pulverulent, 
it  will  soon  be  converted  into  carbonate. 

Stone  lime  could  be  used  instead  of 
oyster-shell  lime,  but,  being  in  hard 
lumps,  would  require  slaking  before  be¬ 
ing  sown.  The  sulphate  or  muriate  of 
potash  and  bone  are  best  applied  in 
spring. 

It  is  hoped  that  our  farmers  may  make 
a  thorough  trial  of  these  substitutes  which 
are  considerably  cheaper  than  the  aver¬ 
age  of  Canada  ashes,  quality  as  well  as 
price  taken  account  of. 


Piths  and  Reminders. 

It  is  about  10  years  ago  that  The  R. 
N.-Y.  saw  a  blue  gladiolus  exhibited  in 
this  city — that  is,  it  was  a  light  or  laven¬ 
der-blue.  It  was  a  feeble  strain,  how¬ 
ever,  and  all  endeavors  to  increase  the 
corms  failed.  Now  we  hear  of  another 
blue  strain  that  may  be  introduced  one 
day.  A  vigorous  blue  gladiolus  would  be 


an  acquisition  certainly — but  a  faded 
lilac-blue  perishable  as  to  flower  and 
sickly  as  to  corm  is  not  worth  talking 

about . 

B.  F.  Aebaugh  takes  the  sensible  view 
that  a  perfect  apple  should  be  of  medium 
size — not  large.  A  large  apple  is  usually 
more  than  a  child  or  even  an  adult  cares 

to  eat  at  one  time . 

Prof.  F.  B.  Webster  remarks  that 
the  tree  cricket  (CEcanthus  niveus)  which 
lays  its  eggs  in  raspberry  canes,  also  lives 
upon  the  larvae  of  harmful  beetles — 
among  which  the  potato  beetle  may  be 
mentioned.  It  may  further  be  said,  too, 
that  the  young  insects  which  hatch  dur¬ 
ing  midsummer  feed  more  or  less  upon 
plant  lice.  So  it  is  that  many  insects  are 
both  friends  and  enemies  to  the  tiller  of 

the  soil . 

Prof.  E.  B.  Voorhees  of  the  New 
Jersey  Experiment  Station  writes  The 
R.  N.-Y.  as  follows:  “  I  was  much  in¬ 
terested  in  Prof.  Wing’s  suggestion  on 
page  35  of  The  R.  N.-Y.,  in  regard  to 
the  extension  of  university  or  collegiate 
instruction  in  agriculture.  I  have  already 
a  class  in  extension  work  at  Freehold, 
N.  J.  It  was  begun  on  January  16,  with 
90  members  in  attendance.  The  course 
consists  of  12  lectures  on  general  farm 
practice,  though  with  particular  reference 
to  the  applications  of  chemistry.  We  are 
alive  in  New  Jersey,  though  we  do  not 
brag  about  the  fact  so  much  as  we  might. 
I  am  of  the  opinion  that  this  kind  of  work 

is  good.” . 

Our  old  friend,  Colman’s  Rural  World, 
has  given  up  its  old  title-head  and  adopt¬ 
ed  a  new  one  which  is  in  every  way  an 
improvement.  Then,  too,  it  appears  in  a 
brand  new  dress  of  sharp,  clear  type. 
Though  in  its  44th  year,  this  farm  weekly 
may  well  be  congratulated  on  its  vigor, 
freshness  and  evident  prosperity,  and 
The  R.  N.-Y.,  two  years  its  junior,  hereby 

offers  its  hearty  congratulations . 

Mr.  Frank  Ford,  of  Ravenna,  O. ,  says 
that  early  potatoes  of  fine  quality  are 
usually  not  productive.  The  perfect 
potato  can  be  found  in  but  one  place — 

the  seedsman’s  catalogue . 

Prof.  Lazenby  affirms  that  the  perfect 
apple  will  be  seedless  and  coreless.  It 
takes  as  much  mineral  elements  to  grow 
one  pound  of  apple  seeds  as  100  pounds 
of  flesh . 

Mr.  T.  Greiner,  as  lie  speaks  in  The 
Farm  and  Fireside,  sees  grave  objec¬ 
tions  to  the  free  delivery  of  mails  in 
sparsely  settled  rural  districts.  One  is 
the  enormous  expense.  Uncle  Sam  can¬ 
not  afford  to  pay  a  man  fair  wages  for 
distributing  a  half  dozen  letters  among 
the  isolated  farm-houses  scattered  over  a 
square  mile.  If  the  people  in  these  rural 
districts  demand  free  delivery  of  their 
mail  matter,  he  has  as  yet  seen  no  indi¬ 
cation  of  it.  No  matter  how  far  back  a 
farmer  lives,  he  wants  to  go  to  town  once 
or  twice  a  week:  in  fact  he  has  to  go,  in 
order  to  do  his  trading,  horse-shoeing, 
mending  tools,  etc.,  and  this  also  brings 
him  to  the  post-office  fully  as -often  as  he 

will  think  necessary . 

The  unreasonabty  great  cost  of  such 
an  innovation  would  diminish  the  post- 
office  revenues  to  such  an  extent  that  fur¬ 
ther  reduction  of  postage  rates,  espec¬ 
ially  of  letter  postage  from  two  to  one 
cent  per  ounce,  and  of  the  rates  on  pack¬ 
ages  (third-class)  from  one  cent  per 
ounce  to  one  cent  for  every  two  or  even 
four  ounces,  would  have  to  be  postponed 
almost  indefinitely.  This  would  of  course 
be  a  fine  thing  for  the  express  companies, 
and  enable  them  to  keep  up  their  high 
rates  on  parcel  transportation  ;  but  the 
farmer  would  find  far  less  fun  in  it . 

Mr.  G.  B.  Lamm  of  Missouri  has  asso¬ 
ciated  with  fruit  growing  the  gentle 
Jersey  cow.  If  he  lived  farther  from  a 
city,  or  distant  from  a  creamery,  he 
might  have  decided  differently;  but  liv¬ 
ing  close  to  the  city  he  finds  that  fruit, 
milk,  cream,  butter,  cottage  cheese,  etc. , 
when  supplied  to  a  retail  trade,  are 
all  appreciated  by  the  same  people  at  the 


same  time.  That  is,  each  family  will 
order  one  or  all  of  these  for  the  day’s 
consumption,  and  they  seem  glad  to  have 
them  at  the  same  hour  and  from  the  same 
party . 

A  bulletin  just  received  from  the  Ohio 
Experiment  Station  treats  of  “  Forty 
Years  of  Wheat  Culture  in  Ohio.”  It  ap¬ 
pears  from  this  statistical  study  that  the 
average  yield  of  wheat  is  increasing  in 
the  northern  and  central  sections  of  the 
State,  while  it  is  at  a  standstill,  and 
standing  at  far  too  low  a  point  for  profit 
in  the  southern  and  south-eastern  coun¬ 
ties.  It  would  seem  that  the  profitable 
culture  of  wheat  on  the  steep  hill-sides  of 
southern  Ohio  is  a  hopeless  undertaking  ; 
that  the  great  problem  before  the  wheat 
grower  of  the  central  belt  of  counties  is 
winter  killing,  a  problem  which  may  be 
partially  solved  by  underdrainage  and 
the  intelligent  use  of  clover  and  manures; 
and  that  in  the  northern  counties  climatic 
influences  are  more  generally  favorable 
to  wheat  culture  than  elsewhere  in  the 
State.  The  statistics  indicate  that  the 
wheat  crops  of  Ohio  have  been  slightly 
increased  by  the  use  of  commercial  fer¬ 
tilizers,  but  it  appears  that  the  average 
cost  of  this  increase  has  equaled  its  mar¬ 
ket  value,  and  that  a  general  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  methods  of  agriculture  has 
contributed  more  largely  to  the  increase 
of  Ohio’s  wheat  crops  than  the  use  of  pur¬ 
chased  fertility . 

Director  Thorne  concludes  that  the 
total  area  under  wheat  in  Ohio  might  be 
considerably  enlarged,  and  at  the  same 
time  more  closely  restricted  to  lands 
adapted  to  tillage,  and  that  the  yield  per 
acre  may  be  so  increased  that  the  total 
product  shall  reach  double  the  quantity 

now  annually  produced . 

( Continued  on  next  page.) 
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Grip— Bad  Cough 

Left  in  Bad  Shape 

“During  the  prevalence  of  the  Grip,  I  was  one  of 
the  favored  ones  to  have  It  severely.  It  left  me  in 
bad  shape  ;  no  strength,  no  appetite,  generally  used 
up,  and  with  a  bad  cough.  I  heard  what  Hood’s  Sar¬ 
saparilla  had  done  for  others  In  similar  cases,  and 
decided  to  give  It  a  trial,  and  I  have  seen  no  reason 
to  regret  my  choice,  for  after  taking  three  bottles, 
consider  that  I  am  as  well  as  ever  I  was  in  my  life. 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Is  most  surely  a  good  medicine  and  worthy  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  every  sufferer.”  Levi  R.  White,  Mosely 
&  Stoddard's  Mfg.  Co.,  Rutland,  Vt. 

HOOD’S  PILLS  act  easily,  yet  promptly  and  effi¬ 
ciently  on  the  liver  and  bowels,  cure  headache. 


Highly  concentrated.  Dose  small.  In  quantity  costs 
less  than  one-tenth  cent  a  day  per  hen.  Prevents  and 
cures  all  diseases.  If  you  can’t  get  it,  we  send  by  mail 
postpaid.  One  pack.  25c.  Five  $1.  2  1-4  lb.  can  $1.20; 
6  cans  $5.  Express  paid.  Testimonials  free.  Send  stamps  or 
cash.  Farmers’  Poultry  Guide  (price  25c.)  free  with  $1.0# 
orders  or  more.  L  S.  JOHNSON  &  CO..  Boston.  Main 


TicKIe  N 

Tt>e  E&rtb 

!  With  a  Hoe,  SOW  FERRY’S  SEEDS  and 
nature  will  do  the  rest. 

Seeds  largely  determine  the  harvest — always 
plant  the  best — FERRY’S. 


A  book  full  of  information  about  Gardens — how 

and  what  to  raise  etr.  amt  free  tn  all  n/lin  aclr 


rsyj  _  „  _  .  LAST  *  BEAR  like  WHOLE) 

I  if?  /7/T^JrOOT  Trees;  see  “  Fruits  and, 
7VG  Trees”— Free.  Am.\ 

Garden  says:  Novel,  USEFUL,  to  the  point.  Orange  Judd' 
Farmer :  Ably  written ;  gives  trusty  INFORMATION.  Cal.  \ 
Fruit  Grower:  Surprising  LOW  pricesl  Apple,  Pear, Cher-. 
ry.Plum,  PKUNE,Peach,Ap’t, Quince, Nut. Or.Trees, Stocks, 
Grafts,  ROSES— everything.  No  LARGER  stock  inU.B.  No) 
BETTER.  No  cheaper.  STARK  IJROS.,  Louisiana,. 
Mo.— Founded  1833l  OLDEST  lOOO  Acres ;  LARGEST .  j 


SPRAYING 

yV 

pULURE? 


p°weli:  SCOPPWB^ 

AL  SOLUTION 
0f  CAR b.  COPPE* 


Spraying  is  a 

COMPLETE 
SUCCESS 
if  you  use  the 

proper 

Fungicides 


Insecticides 

at  the 

proper  time. 

Wo  manufac  ture  all  kinds  of  Fungicides  and  Insect¬ 
icides  of  the  best  qualities,  and  put  them  up  in  the 
most  convenient  and  economical  forms  for  both  dealers 
and  users.  Our  pamphlet — the 

A  B  C  OF  AGRICULTURE, 

contains  useful  and  interesting  information  about 
the  Fruit  Garden,  the  Orchard,  and  Vegetable  Gar¬ 
den,  and  how  to  get  good 

GARDEN  SEEDS  FREE! 

It  gives  prices  and  descriptions  of  Fungicides  and 
Insecticides,  and  the  most  approved  Spraying  Pumps 
and  Outfits.  Special  departments  on  Truck  Farming 
and  Staple  Crops.  The  book  is  free. 

W.  S.  POWELL  &.  CO., 

Cheinlenl  Fertilizer  Manufacturers, 

BALTIMORE,  MD.,  U.S.A. 


thaw  just  finished ) 
digging  2600 hush 
'els  of  potatoes  from}1 
eight  acres,  which 
were  cu/tivafed 

tiZOSL 

Thp  weeds  on  the 
entire  p/ace  you , 
could  (any  off m 
your  coat  pockeh. 
f.H.Warn.  Potato 
rkhaddso.  (grower. , 

General  Agents,  THE  GEO.  L.  SQUIER  MFG.  CO., 
New  York  City;  JOHN  FOSTER,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

AUTOMATIC  EN8INE8, 

3  to  Id  H.  P.oo  bass  plate  or  mounted 
an  four-wheel  track,  suited  for  all  kinds 
of  work.  We  also  manufacture  Sep¬ 
arators,  Sweep  Powers,  1, 2  ®  8  home  tread 
wtth  governor,  either  level  or  rega- 
d,  aaod  and  power  Oors  BtwsUrm, 
and  and  power  Feed  C 


WOOD 

ASHES 


PURE  UNLEACHED. 

Order  direct  from  Canada. 

12 f  Write  for  free  pamphlet,  m  l 
F.  R.  LALOR.  Dunnville, 


S  SMALL  FRUITS, 

TDEXC  vines,  seeds, 

I  nCCO!  ORNAMENTALS, 

CRATES  and  BASKETS.  NEW  FRUITS  a  specialty.  Have  you 
received  our  Catalogue?  If  not.  Why  not?  Buy  direct  and  save  one-half. 

Catalogue  FREE.  E.  W.  REID,  Bridgeport,  Ohio. 


JERRARD’S  SEED  POTATOES 

Are  grown  from  Jerrard’s  Famous  Seed  Stock  in  the  virgin  lands  of  the 
cold  North-East.  They  comprise  all  the  valuable  New  and  Standard  Kinds, 
and  are  warranted  superior  to  all  others  for  seed.  They  give  Earliest  and 
Largest  Crops  in  every  soil  aud  climate. 

JERRARD’S  NORTHERN  SEEDS 

Are  safe  for  Northern  Latitudes,  and  for  Very  Early  Vegetables  or  Large 
Standard  Crops  everywhere  they  are  not  surpassed. 

I  MY  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  FOR  1892  MAILED  FREE.  Address 

CEORCE  W.  P.  JERRARD,  -  CARIBOU,  MAINE. 


PRAY  YOURTREES.  $|  7i?2!j5tS5.5  0 

Makes  3  Complete  Brass  Machines,  will  spray  io  acres  per  day. 

A  Valuable  lU’d  Book  ( worth  $5.00)  on  “  Our  Insect  Foes,"  given  to  each  purchaser.  Our  agents 
are  making  $5  to  $20  per  day.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  Send  for 
Ill’d  Catalogue,  Price  List  and  Terms.  Remember  we  send  you  a  Brass  Outfit,  express  paid,  and 
guarantee  satisfaction.  Write  at  once  and  men  tion  this  paper.  Address 

P.  C.  LEWIS  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  C’atskill,  N.  Y. 
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What  Others  Say. 

(Continued.) 

Almost  all  plants  are  sociable — that  is, 
they  grow  together  better  than  they  do 
alone.  Mixed  crops,  as  they  are  called, 
have  always  been  found  the  most  profit¬ 
able,  and  in  other  countries  are  grown 
extensively.  Thus,  oats  and  peas  grown 
together  are  a  common  crop  all  over 
Europe,  and  are  used  for  feeding  live 
stock  mostly.  Wheat  and  rye  are  grown 
together  as  a  bread  crop,  and  the  mixed 
grain  makes  excellent  bread.  Barley  and 
tares  are  thus  grown  and  chiefly  for  soil¬ 
ing  horses  in  the  summer,  and  there  is  no 
other  feed  that  is  so  acceptable  as  this  to 
the  tired  animals.  In  the  Southern  States 
it  is  common,  Henry  Stewart  says,  to  sow 
cow  peas  in  the  corn,  and  when  the  corn 
is  gathered  the  pigs  are  turned  in  to  glean 
the  fields,  and  become  fat  on  the  scattered 

ears  and  the  abundant  peas . 

Few  persons  consider  how  we  have  de¬ 
generated  in  some  respects  since  the  time 
of  our  grandfathers  and  great-grand¬ 
fathers.  In  Bell’s  history  of  the  old 
Short-horns  we  find  accounts  of  the  yields 
of  that  fine  breed  of  dairy  cows,  which  are 
amazing.  He  tells  of  one  cow  that  gave 
26%  quarts  of  milk  at  each  milking  as  a 
regular  thing  ;  of  others  that  gave  19% 
twice  a  day  on  grass  alone  ;  of  a  cow 
called  Barforth  that  gave  18  quarts  of 
milk  twice  a  day,  and  made  24  pounds  of 
butter  a  week.  The  first  Duchess  gave 
milk  that  made  1%  ounce  of  butter  to 
each  quart  of  milk,  and  28  quarts  daily. 
And  all  without  any  “  hand  feeding.” 
Bnghteyes  gave  30  quarts  daily  of  rich 
milk,  and  many  others  are  mentioned 
that  gave  30  and  32  quarts.  And  in  those 
days  the  cows  were  not  crowded  with  the 
richest  food  in  enormous  quantities  as 
they  are  now,  to  make  what  are  known 
as  tests  that  as  often  as  not  kill  the  cows 

subjected  to  them . 

The  sweet  cream  butter  so  highly  talk¬ 
ed  of  at  the  present  time  as  a  new  thing 
and  the  discovery  of  the  scientific  dairy¬ 
men,  was  then  the  universal  product,  for 
the  milk  was  churned  as  soon  as  it  was 
taken  from  the  cow  and  very  few  dairies 
set  the  milk  for  cream.  It  was  a  half 
day’s  work  to  get  the  butter,  but  work 
was  not  then  despised,  and  the  people 
enjoyed  themselves  in  spite  of  it  fully  as 
well  as  we  do  now,  if  not  very  much 

more . 

The  Oregon  Experiment  Station  plant¬ 
ed  55  varieties  of  tomatoes  last  season. 
After  the  fruit  had  set,  six  plants  of  each 
variety  were  pruned  back  to  two  joints 
above  the  fruit.  Plants  treated  in  this 
manner  yielded  much  larger  and  better 
fruit,  but  not  earlier,  and  the  plants 
were  comparatively  free  from  small  or 
stunted  fruit.  Plants  that  were  allowed 
to  grow  at  will  had  a  larger  number  of 
fruits  to  the  plant,  but  smaller  ones,  thus 
proving  that  by  keeping  plants  pruned 
back  much  better  and  more  even  fruit 
may  be  secured.  But  little  difference 
could  be  noticed  between  the  plants  trail¬ 
ing  on  the  ground  and  those  trained  to 
trellises,  as  the  climate  of  the  Willa¬ 
mette  Valley  is  dry  during  the  fruiting 
season.  The  difference  is  not  enough  to 

pay  for  the  expense  of  trellises . 

The  Oregon  Station  pronounces  Opti- 
mus,  Thornburn’s  Long  Keeper  and  Car¬ 
dinal  among  the  best  tomatoes . 

Ellw anger  &  Barry  regard  the  Fred¬ 
erick  Clapp  as  one  of  the  best  of  recently 
introduced  pears — “  large,  handsome,  de¬ 
licious.”  It  ripens  in  October.  The  Wind¬ 
sor  is  described  as  the  best  new  cherry— 
“large,  black,  firm,  and  of  fine  quality, 
ripening  late.  The  Grand  Duke  Plum  is 
prized  on  account  of  its  large  size,  fine 
appearance,  good  quality  and  lateness.  . . 

The  American  Florist  says  that  a  most 
unique  and  beautifully  designed  rose  gar¬ 
den  is  now  being  planned  for  the  World’s 
Fair  which  will  accommodate  about 
50,000  plants.  Besides,  large  areas  of 
space  have  been  reserved  where  large 
groups  of  roses  will  be  planted.  The  rose 
g-arden  will  be  of  classic  design,  with, 
temples,  arbors,  archways  and  trellises.  - 


The  Columbian  Department  of  Horti¬ 
culture  desires  to  have  the  planting  of  the 
various  hardy  plants  completed  by  May 
1,  1892 . 

The  department  will  plant  and  care 
for  all  trees,  shrubs  and  plants  during  the 
entire  season  of  1892,  providing  contribu¬ 
tors  will  give  the  department  full  control 
of  the  same,  as  it  may  be  necessary  to  re¬ 
move  some  of  the  roses  and  other  plants 
immediately  after  flowering  in  1893 . 

Mermet  has  produced  another  sport 
which  is  named  “  The  Hugh.”  It  is  of 
a  darker  color  than  Mermet  which  it  re¬ 
tains  longer . 

Insect  Life  says  that  an  English  gen¬ 
tleman  living  on  the  Riviera,  according 
to  a  correspondent  of  Nature,  had 
been  troubled  by  mosquitoes,  and  dis¬ 
covered  that  they  bred  in  the  large  tanks 
kept  for  the  purpose  of  storing  fresh 
water,  which  is  rather  a  rare  commodity 
at  this  Mediterranean  resort.  He  put  a 
pair  of  carp  in  each  tank,  and  succeeded 
in  this  way  in  extirpating  the  insect  pest. 

On  a  farm  in  Somerset  County,  N.  J., 
as  we  learn  by  a  Bulletin  (No.  85)  just  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  New  Jersey  Experiment 
Station,  a  14-acre  field  was  divided  into 
two  sections,  to  test  kainit  and  muriate  of 
potash  as  fertilizers,  and  a  strip  of  seven 
rows  was  left  untreated  between.  The 
land  was  known  to  be  badly  infested  by 
wire-worms  and  cut-worms  or  grub¬ 
worms,  more  especially  one  low  meadow. 
In  the  half  treated  with  kainit,  the  corn 
all  came  up  well  and  was  not  molested 
by  insects  at  all;  on  the  muriate  half  the 
injury  was  much  lessened,  and  in  the  un¬ 
treated  rows,  running  the  full  length  of 
the  field,  almost  the  whole  was  destroyed 
by  the  insects.  The  experiment  was  not 
made  to  test  insecticide  effect;  but  the 
results  were  so  apparent  that  the  owner 
spoke  of  them  at  once,  and  reports  that 
since  using  kainit  he  has  no  further 
trouble  with  either  wire-worms  or  cut¬ 
worms  . 

The  R.  N.-Y.’s  Guide  to  Health. — 
Water  alone  for  a  beverage.  Use  tobacco 
only  as  an  insecticide  or  for  manure. 
Take  lots  of  time  to  chew  food  and  stop 
eating  while  yet  hungry.  Exercise  in  the 
open  air  freely  whether  it  rains  or  shines, 
snows  or  blows.  Cultivate  a  smile  in 
your  heart  and  suppress  the  frown  for 
your  neighbor . 

Word  for  Word 

- N.  Y.  Herald  :  “  There  is  no  ex¬ 
emption  from  pain  by  right  of  birth  or 
genius  or  wealth.  The  throne  and  the 
peasant’s  hut  are  overshadowed  by  the 
same  cloud.  There  is  no  difference 
between  royal  tears  and  those  which 
the  lowly  shed.  Pomp  does  not  miti¬ 
gate  sorrow.  Death  has  only  one  weapon, 
and  with  contemptuous  disdain  he  refuses 
to  grant  a  privilege  to  the  rich  which  he 
will  not  concede  to  the  poor. 

“We  are  all  alike  when  we  enter  into 
life.  Our  surroundings  may  draw  us 
apart  for  70  years,  but  we  are  all  alike 
again  when  we  die.  We  brought  nothing 
into  this  world,  not  even  character,  and 
we  can  carry  nothing  out — except  char¬ 
acter.” 

“The  man  who  praises  himself  usually 
has  a  tough  time  keeping  ahead  of  his 
neighbors’  disparagement.” 

- Ohio  Farmer:  “  A  really  progressive 

farmer  is  a  center  of  light.  You  cannot 
‘hide  his  candle  under  a  bushel.’  His 
neighbors  are  enlightened  by  its  shining. 
Better  methods  spread  from  his  farm  as 
strawberries  spread  from  a  central  plant 
or  row;  it  sends  forth  runners  in  every 
direction,  which  soon  take  root  in  all  the 
adjacent  soil.” 

- Ram’s  Horn:  “  Don’t  try  to  kill  a  fly 

on  your  neighbor’s  head  with  a  hammer.” 

- The  Farm  and  Fireside:  “It  is  a 

good  rule  for  the  farmer  to  fear  the  poli¬ 
ticians  and  express  companies,  etc.,  espec¬ 
ially  when  they  offer  favors  unasked.” 

“  There  can  be  no  doubt  about  the 
stand  taken  by  the  express  companies. 


They  are  heartily  in  favor  of  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  free  mail  delivery  system.  The 
latter  is  a  bait  for  the  farmer,  well  dis- 
guised,  but  a  bait,  nevertheless.” 

- Philadelphia  Press:  “The  farmer 

who  feeds  the  world  should  save  a  slice 
for  himself.” 

- Boston  Transcript  :  “No  man  can 

raise  the  devil  without  lowering  himself.  ” 

- Medical  Journal  :  “  ‘  Wiiat  do  you 

do  when  you  want  a  doctor  ?’  we  once 
asked  a  miner  in  a  sparsely  settled  por¬ 
tion  of  California.  ‘  Do?’  he  replied, 
‘  why,  there  is  a  doctor  only  80  miles  from 
here.’  Eighty  miles  is  quite  near  enough 
for  some  doctors  !  Be  temperate  in  all 
things,  and  let  the  doctors  starve.  (Oh 
no  !  Let  them  go  to  work — at  farming, 
for  instance. — Eds.) 


pijttcUunmts  guU'nti.sinfl. 

In  writing  to  advertisers  please  always  mention 
The  Rural. 


That  Settles  It !  What?  Why 

We  offer  *7  worth  of  trees  for  93.50,  as 
follows:  3  new  Wilder  Early  Pear  Trees, 
earliest  and  best  quality.  “  HandBOine,  melting, 
sweet  pleasant,  very  good,”  say  Kllwanger  &  Barry. 

1  new  Idaho  Pear  Tree,  2  Diamond  new  white  Grape 
Vines,  2  Moyer  new  early  red  Grape  Vines,  2  Glad¬ 
stone  new  everbearing  red  Raspberry,  2  choice  hardy 
Cherry  Trees,  2  Niagara  Plum  Trees,  2  Meech’s  Quince 
Trees,  1  Hazelnut  Tree,  1  Black  Walnut  Tree,  2  In¬ 
dustry  Gooseberry  bushes,  10  cuttings  of  Fay's  New 
Prolific  Currant,  2  choice  hardy  Apple  Trees,  3  choice 
Rose  Bushes,  1  hardy  flowering  Hydrangea,  1  Red 
Dogwood  and  1  Flowering  Dogwood,  with  “Green’s 
Monthly  Fruit  Grower,”  one  year  (prlco  50c.) 
and  “Green’s  New  Fruit  Book”  (price  25c.) 
ALL  FOR  93.50,  if  order  Is  sent  before  April  1. 
Regular  price,  17. 

All  will  be  well  rooted,  well  packed  and  creditable 
to  the  sender.  Package  goes  by  express,  you  to  pay 
express  charges  on  receipt  of  package.  References: 
It.  G.  Dun  &  Co.'s  Book,  and  Flour  City  National 
Bank.  Send  for  free  catalogue  and  sample  copy  of 
“Green’s  Fruit  Grower.” 

GREEN’S  NURSERY  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Only  authorized  nursery  supply  company  for  New 
York  State  Farmers’  Alliance. 


FREE 


Grandest  Illustrated  Garden-Guide. 

C  Cpr\C  1  cent  a  packet. 

^  rn  irSup  if  rare  or  costly. 

kJ  I _ I _ L/ t/Cheapesc. Bestof  all. 

Free  by  mail.  500000  packets  of  extras 
to  Customers.  Send  at  once  for  Free 

BOOK.  R.  II.  Sliumway,  Rockford,  Ill. 


FRUIT 


TREES 

PEACH  .Specialty 


A  full  selection  of  all  the  leading  varieties. 
A  oorreot  descriptive  I  Also  a  foil  line  of  PLANTS  and 
sad  finely  Illustrated  ORNAMENTALS.  Plante 
Uatalecae  FRISK  I  and  Trees  by  mall.  Address 

JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO., 

V\ ! lags  NursarUa.  Hlghtstown,  N.J. 


Every  reader  of  this  paper 
who  is  Interested  In  STRAW¬ 
BERRIES  to  send  for  my 
Illustrated  and  Descriptive  Strawberry  Catalogue 
Free.  I W  Send  now,  It  will  pay  you. 

W.  F.  ALLEN,  JR.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


Gr™  WEEDSPORT. 

Inquire  about  it.  We  can  Interest  you  with  proof  of 
Its  value  over  any  other  Prune.  Price  of  trees  on 
application  to  WILEY  &  CO.,  Cayuga,  N.  Y. 


.TREES-PL-ANTSItc 
l.  at  fi  PRICE « 

,C>  Wo  mean  by  tills  that  upon  our  250  acres  of 

1  (  V.V1 


nursery  we  have  every  family  of  TREES  and 
PLANTS  hardy  In  a  northern  climate,  whether 
<-<-1  Fruit,  Ornamental,  Nut  or  Flowering,  all  of 
' r I,  which  are  accurately  described  in  our  cata- 
logue  LOVETT’S  GUIDE  To  HORTICULTURE, 
r  and  quoted  at  One  Hale  the  Price  given  by 
p  solicitors. 

The  following  arc  a  few  of  our  choice 
vf  )  novelties  :  Lovett’s  Best  Blackberry, 

J  Beebe  and  Lovett’s  Early  Strawberry, 

Lovett  Raspberry,  Japan  Wineberry, 

Green  Mt.  Grape,  Lincoln  Plum, 

Hardy  Orange,  Japan  Walnuts,  Ice 
King  Primrose,  Turkey’s  Beard, 

Red  Flowering  Cornel,  Ever-  , 
blooming  Spireeas  and  Weigelas. 

,,  Lovett’s  Guide  to  Horticulture 
[*  is  tho  most  complete  and  elabor- 
%  ate  catalogue  ever  published 
by  any  nursery  establish¬ 
ment  in  the  world.  It 
is  richly  illustrated, 
and  replete  with 
notes  on  purchas- 


f) 

> 

T 


ing,  planting.prun- 
ing,  care  and  cul- 
'gi‘  ture.  Mailed  free ; 
with  colored  plates 
10c.  Shipments  to 
distant  points  a 
specialty. 

J.  T.  LOVETT  CO., 

,  Little  Silver,  N,  J, 


% 

If  *  LIllIC  OMVOI) 


SEEDS. 


FREE. 


COLE* S  (Illustrated) 

GARDEN  ANNUAL 

The  Heat.  Save  Mon¬ 
ey  in  buying  from 
Ufl.  Complete  List , 
VtT  EXTRAS  with  all  orders. 

NEW  MELON  —Free,  fd dress 

COLE’S  Seed  Store,  Pella.  Iowa. 


yield  good  crops;  we  jK 
supply  the  seed,  you  gather  the  crops.  If  you  want  v# 
abundant  crops,  choicest  Vegetables  and  the  most 
beautiful  Flowers,  you  should  read  Burpee’s  Farm 
Annual  for  1892,3  handsome  book  of  160  pages, 
life-like  illustrations,  honest  descriptions  and  colored 
plates  painted  from  nature  ;  it  tells  all  about  the  Best , 
Seeds,  including  Burpee’s  Wonderful  Bush  Lima 
and  other  Valuable  Novelties  of  surpassing  merit, 
which  cannot  be  had  elsewhere.  I' 
ail  who  intend  to  purchase  seeds. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE 

PHILADELPHI 


//  1  PHILADELPHIA,  PA.  7J 


NORTHERN  GROWN  TIS 


BEST  IN  THE  WORLD! 


OUR  CATALOGUE  for  1892,  the  handsomest  we  have  ever 
published,  completely  revised,  with  hundreds  of  new  illustra¬ 
tions;  2  colored,  plates,  and  illuminated  covers  in  10  colors, 
will  ■■■  ■■■  1^  ■  to  every  reader  of  this  paper  for  30 

be  ■■  ?  days  from  date  of  issue,  provided  you 

sent  ■  ®  B  mention  the  name  of  -the  paper  and 

date.  It  contains  all  the  GOOD  THINGS  in 

VEGETABLE,  FLOWER  and  FIELD  SEEDS,  BULBS  and  PLANTS 


You  will  miss  a  good  tiling  if  you  fail  to  secure  a  copy-and  will 
CAVE  UflNEY  fry  getting  our  prices  before  placing  your 
vAbE  lYlUSlCl  spring  order.  Write  for  it  at  once. 

NORTHRUP,  BRASLRN  &  GOODWIN  GO., 

Seed  Growers,  -  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  6,  1892. 

We  may  slight  the  variety  tests  of  experiment 
stations  as  much  as  we  like  in  view  of  the  assumed 
greater  practical  results  which  may  come  out  of  experi¬ 
ments  of  a  supposed  higher  character.  It  strikes  us' 
now,  as  hitherto,  that  the  farmer  or  gardener  cannot 
afford  to  buy  and  try  all  of  the  high-priced  novelties 
that  are  offered  and  praised  by  the  seedsmen,  and  that 
it  may  fairly  be  considered  an  important  part  of  the 
duties  of  the  stations  to  do  such  work  for  them. 

*  * 

There  is  a  vigorous  movement  in  Massachusetts  to 
put  an  end  to  the  shame  and  scandal  of  the  bribery  of 
legislators,  judges  and  other  State  as  well  as  county 
officials  by  the  gift  of  free  railroad  passes.  Recent 
investigations  into  the  abuse  have  clearly  demonstrated 
its  disgraceful  nature  and  magnitude.  One  member  of 
the  legislature  asked  for  and  received  in  one  year  150 
free  passes  from  the  25  railroads  in  the  State.  Are  such 
favors  granted  for  nothing  by  shrewd  managers  of  rail¬ 
roads  ? 

*  * 

In  Farm  and  Fireside,  Mr.  Greiner  urges  as  an  objec¬ 
tion  to  free  rural  delivery  of  postal  matter  its  enormous 
expense,  which  would  preclude  further  reductions  in  the 
rates  of  postage,  especially  that  of  letter  postage  from 
two  to  one  cent  per  ounce.  It  does  not  strike  us  as  be¬ 
ing  a  fair  objection.  Before  any  further  reductions 
are  made  in  rates,  already  very  low,  let  us  look  after 
the  convenience  of  the  rural  population  a  little.  If  we 
could  have  free  rural  mails  without  materially  en¬ 
hancing  postage,  it  would  be  very  desirable.  It  is  yet 
an  open  question. 

*  * 

Now,  then,  my  farmer  friend,  when  rum  shops  in 
your  county  town  or  your  home  village  are  licensed, 
do  you  get  any  benefit  from  that  license  money  ?  Are 
your  sidewalks  put  in  order  or  your  roads  paved  with 
the  penalty  these  rum  sellers  pay  ?  Not  much.  Mighty 
little  of  that  money  ever  gets  outside  the  town  limits, 
but  the  curse  and  damage  of  the  business  travel  all 
over  the  county.  You  have  to  pay  your  share  of  caring 
for  the  rum-bred  paupers  and  criminals,  no  matter 
where  they  come  from.  A  weak-kneed  townsman  may 
perhaps  make  a  plausible  argument  in  favor  of  a  saloon 
because  it  “lowers  the  town  taxes.”  The  farmer  can 
give  no  possible  argument  in  favor  of  a  rum  shop. 

#  * 

There  are  indications  of  activity  in  the  New  York 
Dairy  Commissioner’s  department,  several  arrests 
having  been  recently  made  in  this  city  for  violations 
of  the  oleo  law.  This  is  well.  If  all  the  vigor  and 
energy  of  the  department  could  be  concentrated  here 
for  about  GO  days,  the  effect  would  be  most  wholesome, 
and  the  rural  districts  would,  in  the  end,  be  the  better 
for  it,  though  some  slight  trouble  might  arise  there  in 
the  meantime.  Vast  quantities  of  oleo  are  sold  here, 
and  nearly  every  pound  of  it  is  eaten  by  persons  who 
suppose  they  are  eating  butter,  and  it  often  finds  its 
way  to  tables  whose  frequenters  would  leave  them  in 
disgust,  were  the  real  situation  known.  Let  the  good 
work  go  on. 

*  * 

/ 

Farmers  are  justly  demanding  a  Pure  Food  Bill 
that  will  compel  manufacturers  to  guarantee  their  food 
products  and  to  distinctly  state  the  fact  when  mixtures 
of  inferior  or  cheaper  substances  are  offered.  In  plain 
words,  this  law  will  compel  manufacturers  to  tell  the 
truth  about  their  goods.  It  is  generally  admitted  that 
such  a  law  would  be  constitutional.  If  this  is  so,  why 
would  it  not  be  equally  fair  to  pass  a  law  to  protect 
farmers  against  the  false  and  exaggerated  statements 
in  the  catalogues  of  seedsmen  and  florists  ?  If  the 
grocer  violates  the  law  when  he  labels  a  mixture  of 
beans,  coffee  and  chicory  “  Pure  Coffee,”  is  not  the 
seedsman  also  a  criminal  when  he  lies  about  some  new 
plant  ?  Let’s  have  a  Pure  Plant  Law  while  we  are 
about  it.  *  * 

As  a  result  of  the  overproduction  of  cotton,  the 
Georgia  farmers  are  embarking  extensively  in  tobacco 
culture.  As  most  of  them  are  novices  in  the  business, 
it  is  to  be  feared  that  considerable  losses  will  occur 
from  their  ignorance  of  it.  While  the  soil  and  climate 
of  the  State  are  finely  adapted  to  the  growing  of  the 


crop,  the  curing  and  preparation  of  it  for  the  market  re¬ 
quire  skill  and  experience.  Indeed,  as  the  State  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Agriculture  says,  these  are  processes  which 
nobody  but  an  expert  should  attempt.  Diversification 
of  agriculture  is  urgently  needed  at  the  South  ;  but 
nobody  should  plunge  headlong  into  a  new  business 
which  requires  special  knowledge.  Those  who  do  this 
in  the  present  case  are  likely  to  realize  the  homely  ex¬ 
perience  of  jumping  from  the  frying-pan  into  the  fire. 

*  * 

The  representatives  of  the  People’s  party  in  Congress 
are  having  a  troubled  career.  It  is  reported  that  the 
majority  have  decided  to  act  with  the  Democrats  in 
enlarging  the  free  list  so  as  to  reduce  the  revenues. 
Their  object  in  doing  this  is  to  so  reduce  the  public 
funds  that  a  deficit  would  be  created  in  the  Treasury. 
They  would  then  try  to  compel  Congress  to  issue  legal 
tender  notes  to  cover  this  deficit,  based  on  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  Sub-Treasury  plan!  If  these  men  are 
anxious  to  bankrupt  the  Treasury,  why  do  they  not 
introduce  and  support  bills  for  large  appropriations  ? 
This  would  empty  the  Treasury  at  a  much  faster  rate 
than  their  other  scheme.  As  the  Democrats  have  over 
150  majority  in  the  present  House,  and  the  People’s 
party  has  but  eight  representatives,  the  proposed 
plan  seems  silly  to  an  outsider. 

*  * 

The  last  legislature  of  Michigan  established  a 
double  mortgage  tax  in  that  State — it  not  only  taxed 
the  mortgaged  property  to  its  full  value,  as  though  free 
from  all  indebtedness;  but  it  also  taxed  the  mortgage 
or  evidence  of  debt.  Like  similar  legislation  every¬ 
where,  this  has  borne  heavily  on  the  debtor  class.  The 
first  to  feel  its  oppression  have  been  the  builders  who 
have  found  it  difficult  to  secure  loans,  and  the  conse¬ 
quent  stagnation  in  the  industry  has  thrown  thousands 
out  of  employment.  It  is  said  that  in  Detroit  not  one- 
third  of  the  usual  amount  of  building  is  in  progress 
because  of  the  refusal  of  the  money  lenders  to  invest 
in  property  subject  to  double  taxation.  Indeed,  the 
assessors  in  that  city  have  just  refused  to  apply  the 
tax,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  constitutionality 
of  the  law  before  the  State  Supreme  Court.  The  evils 
from  hasty  and  ill-considered  legislation  generally  ex¬ 
ceed  those  from  the  abuses  it  seeks  to  remedy. 

*  * 

The  last  North  American  Review  contains  an  article 
by  Erastus  Wiman,  on  the  flour  of  the  future.  Very 
wisely,  he  condemns  the  fine  white  flour,  so  generally 
popular,  from  which  a  very  large  portion  of  the  most 
valuable  nutritive  elements  have  been  removed — not 
because  they  are  inherently  objectionable,  but  because 
they  tend  to  make  the  flour  less  white.  It  seems  that 
a  flour  is  made  in  England,  which  contains  all  there  is 
of  the  wheat,  and  which  is  rapidly  becoming  adopted 
by  people  of  sound  sense.  Bread  made  from  it  is  of  a 
golden  yellow  or  brown  tint.  We  should  be  glad  to  see 
this  flour  put  on  the  American  market  and  we  believe, 
with  suitable  effort,  it  could  be  brought  to  the  front. 
In  doing  this  introductory  work,  its  promoters  should 
bear  in  mind  that  the  bread-maker  needs  some  help — 
flour  of  this  kind  will  not  submit  to  being  handled  as 
does  the  common  white  flour.  M ethods  as  well  as  mater¬ 
ial  must  be  changed.  It  would  be  hard  to  overestimate 
the  good  which  would  result  were  this  sort  of  flour  to 
generally  supplant  its  whiter,  but  poorer  rival. 

*  * 

Last  Wednesday  a  convention  of  cotton  planters  and 
merchants  met  at  Atlanta,  Georgia,  chiefly  to  discuss 
the  reduction  of  the  cotton  acreage  throughout  the 
South.  It  was  resolved  that  whereas  the  enormous 
extension  of  cotton  culture  has  so  cheapened  the 
product  as  to  cause  wide  financial  depression,  the 
legislatures  of  the  various  cotton  States  should  be 
memorialized  to  enact  laws  that  would  accomplish  the 
following  results:  First — The  adaptation  of  the  Austra¬ 
lian  or  some  similar  system  for  the  registration  of  land 
titles  and  transfers ;  Second — To  secure  more  effect¬ 
ually  than  at  present  all  rights  and  privileges  apper¬ 
taining  to  or  in  any  way  belonging  to  land  ;  Third — 
That  all  agricultural  lands  be  classified  and  a  per¬ 
manent  valuation  for  taxation  fixed  upon  them,  and 
that  therefore,  for  a  period  of  33  years,  no  improve¬ 
ments  of  agricultural  lands  be  subject  to  assessments 
and  taxation  ;  Fourth — That  to  meet  the  present  and 
prospective  depreciation  of  cotton  a  moderate  license 
tax  be  placed  on  cotton  acreage  for  a  period  of  four 
years.  This  last  action,  however,  was  amended  so  as 
to  suggest  a  careful  consideration  by  the  legislatures 
of  the  subject  of  a  cotton  tax.  The  Australian  system 
of  land  transfer  is  growing  rapidly  in  favor  not  in  this 
country  alone,  but  among  all  English-speaking  people. 
The  two  next  demands  of  the  convention  are  equally 
applicable  to  all  other  sections  of  the  country.  With 
the  largest  cotton  crop  on  record,  the  planters  of  the 
South  are  likely  to  suffer  more  from  financial  depres¬ 


sion  this  year  than  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  owing 
to  overproduction  and  consequent  unprofitable  prices 
for  their  crop.  It  is  a  difficult  matter,  however,  to  dis¬ 
cover  any  means  of  properly  curtailing  production. 

Brevities. 

A  song  for  the  man,  the  dairyman, 

Who  feeds  with  skill  and  care, 

Who  makes  a  vow  that  the  good  old  cow 
SbiHl  have  her  honest  share. 

A  song  for  the  bin,  the  fat  meal  bin, 

That's  stuffed  with  clean,  sweet  grain, 

And  the  double  charge  of  the  measure  large 
That’s  heaped  up  once  again. 

A  song  for  the  test,  the  Babcock  test, 

The  robbers  it  will  show; 

How  its  acid  plows  out  the  pauper  cows 
The  farmer  ought  to  know. 

A  song  for  the  scales,  the  truthful  scales, 

That  show  in  black  and  white, 

If  the  cows  keep  square  with  a  profit  fair 
Or  a  debt  as  black  as  night. 

A  song  for  the  axe,  the  good  old  axe, 

That  smashes  on  the  head 

The  scrubs  unblest,  that  may  fail  the  test: 

They  help  the  dairy — dead! 

Ax  idle  horse  finds  mischief  for  himself. 

It  Is  the  well-fed  beast  that  “  dies  well.” 

What  do  you  think  of  Mr.  Newton’s  experiments  in  child  culture? 

Good  ensilage  helps  to  make  the  formerly  despondent  dairymen  sigh 
low! 

What  do  you  think— are  the  hired  man’s  potatoes  worth  18  or  45 
cents? 

IT  is  safer  to  raise  horses  that  sell  at  sight  than  those  that  only  Invite 
a  trade. 

A  hand  tip-cart  beats  a  wheelbarrow  for  draft,  speed  and  loading 
capacity. 

How  many  times  in  your  life  have  you  known  when  it  really  paid  to 
market  a  second-class  article  ? 

Whenever  you  cater  to  your  “  doggish  nature  ”  you  cut  off  an  inch 
or  more  from  your  moral  stature. 

WE  waved  the  starry  banner,  and  we  frightened  little  Chili;  was  it 
grand  and  patriotic,  or  was  it  somewhat  silly  ? 

Unless  a  man  is  ready  to  stand  up  and  let  folks  “count  him,”  the 
politician,  middleman  and  all  the  rest  will  mount  him. 

The  wantB  and  necessities  of  New  York  city’s  citizens  are  many  and 
various.  A  man  on  Sixth  avenue  swings  this  sign :  “  Black  Eyes  Cured 
Without  Painting!  ”  He  is  said  to  do  “a  fine  business.” 

Dr.  Hoskins  says  he  would  as  soon  eat  a  quince  out  of  the  hand  as 
to  eat  a  Keiffer  pear  in  that  way— at  the  same  time  the  quince  has  a 
high  place  for  culinary  use.  So  has  the  Keiffer  he  says— if  for  canning 
alone. 

The  plan  for  abolishing  the  ash  pan,  described  by  Mr.  Lane  on  page 
83,  seems  decidedly  “O.  K.”  Why  can  we  not  have  a  similar  attach¬ 
ment  to  the  range  or  coal  stove?  Is  there  any  worse  winter  job  than 
sifting  ashes? 

The  first  consideration  for  the  farmers  of  the  South  should  be  to 
grow  enough  of  food  to  fill  the  big  home  mouth;  in  growing  only  cot¬ 
ton  they  are  wrongly  on  the  track;  beware  an  empty  stomach  with  a 
surplus  for  the  back  ! 

When  you  are  tempted  to  be  mean  or  dishonest,  and  fight  the  desire 
down  after  a  struggle  with  yourself,  do  you  feel  big  to  think  you  con¬ 
quered  or  small  to  think  you  came  near  yielding?  We  would  put  our 
trust  in  the  one  who  feels  small? 

AN  editor's  “  blue  pencil  ”  is  generally  of  more  service  to  the  public 
than  his  pen;  that  is,  his  omissions  of  what  others  say  are  often  of 
morl  real  service  to  the  public  than  what  he  himself  writes.  That  is 
why  it  takes  16  ounces  of  speech  to  equal  an  ounce  of  silence! 

Who  can  be  expected  to  do  a  good  job  at  milking,  when  in  order  to 
do  it  one  must  snuggle  up  close  to  a  cow  so  dirty  that  she  looks  like  a 
walking  manure  pile?  Does  it  pay  to  keep  cows  clean?  Is  it  possible 
to  keep  the  manure  off  them?  Who  will  answer  such  questions? 

When  President  Harrison  was  at  Senator  Stanford’s  ranch  in  Cali¬ 
fornia,  he  was  asked  to  name  a  fine  young  colt.  He  suggested  "  Baby 
McKee  ’’—the  public  name  of  his  little  grandson.  This  colt  was  sold 
last  week  for  $25,000!  The  original  “  Baby  McKee  ”  would  probably  be 
held  for  many  times  that  sum! 

It  is  popular  to  sneer  at  the  “  unproductive  mule,”  because  that 
unfortunate  animal  is  denied  by  nature  the  privilege  of  serving 
as  a  parent.  But  a  mule  “produces"  more  work  per  pound  of  live 
weight  than  any  horse,  lives  longer  and  “  keeps  easier.”  Like  the 
Jersey  cow,  it  is  good  enough  at  its  specialty  to  be  excused  from 
double  duty. 

A  bill  has  been  introduced  in  the  Assembly  of  New  York  State, 
appropriating  $500,000  for  lengthening  locks  on  the  State  canals.  It  is 
safe  to  say  that  the  work  which  will  be  accomplished  by  this  appropri¬ 
ation,  if  granted,  could  be  done  for  half  the  money  if  done  by  private 
enterprise.  Public  works  seem  to  be  terrible  leeches,  as  witness  our 
new  Capitol  building,  which  was  to  have  cost  $4,000,000,  but  upon  which 
$20,000,000  have  been  spent  and  the  end  is  not  yet. 

University  extension  advocated  by  Prof.  Wing  in  a  recent  issue  of 
The  Ruual,  is  already  in  progress,  according  to  Dr.  Melville  Dewey  of 
the  New  York  Board  of  Regents.  “  Centers  ”  have  already  been  es¬ 
tablished  at  Albany,  Yonkers,  Rochester,  Batavia,  Albion,  Watertown, 
Gloversville  and  several  other  towns.  The  doctor  hopes  to  establish 
a  “  center  ”  in  every  city  and  town  in  the  State.  In  this  desirable 
work  he  has  the  hearty  support  and  sympathy  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 

The  Province  of  Quebec  is  ready  to  give  a  quarter  section  of  land  to 
any  head  of  a  family  who  can  show  12  living  children.  The  average 
person  will  probably  call  this  a  well  earned  reward.  Edward  Blanchet, 
a  former  Canadian,  is  44  years  old  and  his  wife  is  42.  They  have  been 
married  23  years  and  have  had  18  children.  Yet  Mr.  Blanchet  did  not 
gain  his  quarter  section  because  eight  of  the  children  have  died.  He 
has  moved  to  “the  States ”  and  with  his  wife  and  1U  living  children 
represents  one  dozen  of  Canada's  “  lost  population.” 

Oklahoma  is  now  seeking  admission  into  the  sisterhood  of  States 
Although  thrown  open  to  settlement  only  the  other  day,  she  now  claims 
more  inhabitants  than  Nevada,  Idaho  or  Wyoming,  which  were  lately 
dowered  with  Statehood.  True,  her  Territorial  machinery  is  still 
hardly  in  working  order,  and  wide  stretches  within  her  borders  are 
still  hardly  explored  much  less  settled ;  but  she  Is  much  more  agri¬ 
cultural  in  her  development  and  resources  than  any  of  the  others,  and 
her  petition  for  Statehood  therefore  appeals  particularly  to  the  sym¬ 
pathy  of  farmers.  Haven’t  we  already,  however,  too  many  pocket 
boroughs  represented  by  millionaires  in  the  United  States  plutocratic 
Senate? 

Cows  love  sunshine  next  to  their  food.  What  a  shame  it  is  to  cage 
them  in  dark,  damp  holes  where  they  cannot  get  a  sun  bath  !  One  of 
our  cows  in  a  stall  with  a  window,  broke  out  the  glass  just  before  the 
last  “  cold  snap.”  We  closed  it  hurriedly  with  boards  and  a  blanket 
to  keep  out  the  wind.  The  cow  missed  the  sun  and  did  her  best  to 
knock  off  the  boards  and  get  “  a  taste  of  the  sunshine.”  She  craved  it 
and  would  not  be  satisfied  without  it.  Poultryinen  all  speak  of  the 
great  need  of  glass  in  the  poultry  house,  so  that  the  hens  may  enjoy 
the  sunshine.  It  is  no  more  necessary  for  hens  than  it  is  for  cows. 
Sunshine  is  a  first-rate  thing  to  sell  in  milk  or  butter.  Let  it  into  the 
stables;  you  can't  get  it  into  the  butter  after  it  is  made  ! 
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A  Tub  for  a  Silo 

./.  IT.,  Stone  Ridye,  N.  Y. — I  have  read  a  good  deal  in 
The  Rural  and  other  papers  about  silos,  and  have 
some  idea  of  building  one,  and  would  like  to  see  any 
objections  to  building  one,  like  a  tub,  of  staves  two  or 
three  inches  thick,  raised  on  a  bottom  of  the  same  ma¬ 
terial.  It  might  be  made  of  any  desired  diameter  or 
depth  and  banded  solidly  with  iron.  There  would  be 
no  trouble  in  making  it  water-tight.  If  tight,  why 
would  it  be  necessary  to  make  it  double  ?  I  have  made 
a  good  many  large  tubs  for  other  purposes,  and  know 
they  are  cheap.  A  silo  20  feet  in  diameter  and  25  feet 
deep,  built  on  this  plan  of  two-inch  hemlock  lumber, 
would  cost  about  $  125.  The  ensilage  could  be  taken 
out  at  the  top,  or  there  could  be  openings  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  between  the  hoops.  I  would  make  the  latter  of 
five-eighths  to  three-fourths-inch  round  iron  for  a 
silo  20  feet  in  diameter.  I  make  the  hoops  in  three  or 
four  lengths  and  connect  them  with  yokes  and  screws  ; 
then  they  can  be  drawn  up  perfectly  tight.  A  silo  of 
this  kind  built  in  a  barn  where  it  would  not  be  exposed 
to  the  weather  would  last  at  least  five  years  ;  then  it 
could  be  rebuilt  for  about  $80,  as  the  bands  would  re¬ 
main  serviceable  and  the  woodwork  alone  have  to 
be  replaced.  Then  there  would  be  considerable  lumber 
from  the  old  silo  for  use  for  some  other  purpose,  as 
only  about  one-third  of  it  would  be  rotten,  and  this 
would  come  very  handy  for  use  around  the  farm. 


The  Opinion  of  an  Expert. 


After  giving  this  type  of  construction  considerable 
study  here  at  the  Wisconsin  Experiment  Station  and 
elsewhere,  my  conviction  is  that  it  possesses  some 
serious  defects  which  cannot  be  readily  overcome  and 
which  must  exclude  it  from  general  use  where  silos 
greater  than  16  feet  in  diameter  are  contemplated, 
and  which,  in  my  judgment,  are  quite  likely  to  ex¬ 
clude  it  from  the  smaller  ones  as  well.  This  type  has 
been  tried  in  our  State  and  found  unsatisfactory.  I 
will  mention  some  of  the  difficulties  associated  with  it. 


1.  Shrinkage  of  the  Staves. — Where  such  large 
circles  as  J.  H.  contemplates,  are  made  with  staves, 
the  aggregate  shrinking  and  swelling  of  the  lumber 
become  very  serious  matters.  If  the  lumber  shrinks 
only  a  quarter  of  an  inch  to  the  foot  after  the  silage 
is  removed,  the  total  shortening  of  the  circumference 
of  a  silo  20  feet  in  diameter  amounts  to  nearly  16 
inches,  and  this  is  sufficient  to  allow  the  staves  to  fall 
in,  unless  they  are  prevented  from  doing  so  by  dowels. 
If  the  hoops  are  tightened  from  time  to  time  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  falling  in  referred  to,  then  when  the  silo  is 
refilled,  they  must  be  again  loosened  as  the  lumber 
swells,  or  the  great  pressure  of  the  lumber,  when 
coupled  with  that  of  the  silage,  will  burst  them.  The 
case  of  the  large  railroad  water  tanks  is  very  different, 
for  here  the  wood  is  not  allowed  to  dry  and  the  swell¬ 
ing  and  shrinking  do  not  occur  as  they  must  in  the  silo. 

2.  Greater  Liability  to  Rot. — The  facts  I  observed 
during  the  silo  investigation  described  in  Bulletin  28  of 
this  station,  lead  me  to  fear  that  the  “tub”  form  of 
silo  will  rot  quicker  than  the  ventilated  wood  silo  with 
lining  made  of  several  layers  separated  by  tarred 
paper.  Here,  again,  reasoning  from  the  life  of  rail¬ 
road  tanks,  the  first  impression  would  be  that  the  tub 
silo  is  not  likely  to  suffer  as  soon  in  this  way;  but  the 
two  cases  are  very  different,  for  the  railroad  tank  is 
kept  saturated  with  water,  while  there  might  be  just 
enough  supplied  to  the  silo  to  permit  the  rotting  to  go 
forward  rapidly.  In  the  form  of  lining  recommended 
in  Bulletin  28,  where  the  tarred  paper  separates  the 
inner  half-inch  layer  of  lumber  in  contact  with  the  wet 
ensilage  from  the  outer  layer  along  which  a  current  of 
air  is  moving,  the  moisture,  while  it  may  enter  the 
inner  layer,  is  not  as  rapidly  conveyed  to  the  outer 
layer,  and  the  result  is  the  inner  layer  tends  to  become 
saturated,  and  hence  not  as  likely  to  rot,  while  the 
outer  one  remains  dry  and  is  thus  protected  from 
decay.  It  is  for  the  above  reason,  quite  as  much  as  to 
prevent  leakage  of  air,  that  the  impervious  types  of 
paper  should  be  sought  for  the  silo. 

3.  Difficulty  with  Wood  Bottom. — If  a  “  tub  silo” 
were  “  raised  on  a  bottom  ”  of  wood,  as  J.  II.  suggests, 
it  would  be  necessary  either  to  bed  the  bottom  directly 
upon  the  ground  for  support  or  else  to  have  it  carried 
by  heavy  joists  resting  either  upon  the  ground  or  upon 
foundations  for  them,  and  in  either  case  rotting  would 
certainly  follow  in  a  short  time. 


4.  The  Cost  of  the  Two  Types  of  Round  Silos  Com¬ 
pared. — If  we  take,  for  comparison,  a  silo  24  feet  deep 
and  20  feet,  outside  diameter,  considering  simply  the 
sides  in  the  two  cases,  assuming  all  lumber  to  cost  the 
same,  we  shall  have  the  results  below  : 


For  the  Tub  Silo. 
Lumber  for  staves,  3,402  feet 


at  $15 .  $51.03 

Lumber  for  bottom,  700  feet 

at  $15 .  10.59 

25  hoops,  2,004  pounds  at 

two  cents  per  pound .  52.08 

Yokes  and  screws  for  hoops  25.00 

Total . $138.70 


For  Round  Silo  with  Studding. 


Studding,  2x4, 1,008  ft.  at  $15  $15.12 
Lining  and  sheeting,  fenc- 
ingjripped  in  two,  2,722  ft.  40.33 

Sills  and  plates,  100  feet _  1.59 

Tarred  paper,  592  pounds  at 
two  cents  per  pound .  11.84 

Total .  $09.38 


These  figures  are  intended  to  be  simply  compara¬ 
tive  and  not  exact,  and  to  apply  to  the  materials 
specified  only.  J.  II.  has  not  allowed  for  enough  hoops 
to  counteract  the  strain  from  swelling  and  the  great 
pressure  of  the  ensilage,  which  is  more  than  one-fifth 
of  what  it  would  be  were  the  receptacle  filled  with 
water.  In  the  other  form  of  silo  all  of  the  boards  in 
the  lining  and  sheeting  outside  act  as  hoops  to  with¬ 
stand  the  pressure  of  the  ensilage,  and,  as  the  boards 
run  the  other  way,  there  is  no  straining  from  swelling. 

F.  H.  KING. 

Better  a  Box  in  the  Barn. 

There  is  no  objection  to  a  tub  silo  if  a  man  thinks  it 
the  best,  but  as  it  costs  about  twice  as  much  as  a  square 
silo  lined  up  with  seven-eighth-inch  flooring,  and  is  no 
better,  economy  is  in  favor  of  the  box.  Inside  a  barn, 
a  silo  can  be  built  of  2x6-inch  stuff  for  studding,  and 
single  matched  lumber,  at  $20  per  M.  is  found  to  be 
a  practical  silo  wall,  and  so  the  cost  of  a  100-ton  silo 
should  not  exceed  $60,  if  built  in  the  barn.  The  round 
silo,  so  popular  in  Wisconsin,  is  an  improvement  on  the 
tub  silo.  The  thick  staves  were  supposed  to  make  it 
frost-proof,  but  were  no  better  than  the  seven-eighth- 
inch  board  in  that  respect.  As  a  tub  silo  shrinks,  the 
hoops  must  be  tightened,  and  then  when  it  is  again 
filled  with  silage  the  staves  swell  more  than  the  hoops 
are  disposed  to  allow,  and  toouble  ensues,  as  man-holes 
must  be  cut  between  the  hoops,  and  this  weakens 
that  side  by  so  much,  and  the  staves  “  kink.” 

This  led  to  building  the  round  silo  balloon-framed 
style.  The  frame  is  made  by  first  setting  up  a  circle  of 
2x4  studs  16  inches  apart  on  a  suitable  foundation,  and 
lining  up  inside  with  boards  half  an  inch  thick  and  six 
inches  wide.  These  readily  spring  to  the  studding. 
The  wall  is  then  papered,  and  another  lining  of  half¬ 
inch  boards  is  put  on  with  a  half  lap  to  break  joints. 
Neither  course  of  boards  is  matched,  but  surfaced.  If 
the  silo  is  in  a  barn,  no  outside  cover  is  used.  If  out- 
of-doors  then  it  is  covered  with  half-inch  lumber  which 
again  “  hoops  it,”  and  when  surmounted  with  a  cheap 
roof,  it  has  proved  far  superior  to  the  tub  silo,  which 
in  the  West  has  had  but  a  brief  existence.  The  lumber 
of  this  silo  is  put  on  horizontally,  and  the  ends  of  the 
boards  run  by  each  other,  so  that  two  boards  side  by 
side  do  not  “  end  ”  on  one  stud,  and  in  this  way  the 
silo  is  stout  beyond  need,  and  requires  no  hoops.  An 
inch  of  lumber  is  as  good  as  a  three-inch  stave,  and  is 
not — if  painted  with  a  liberal  coat  of  crude  petroleum 
— liable  to  swell  or  “  kink.”  I  think  from  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  inside  wood-work  of  my  silo,  built  in  188(5, 
that  J.  H.  puts  far  too  low  an  estimate  on  the  lasting 
quality  of  his  silo.  If  the  wood  was  saturated  with 
gas  tar  and  gasoline,  or  with  crude  petroleum,  I  think 
10  years  would  be  nearer  the  period  of  its  serviceable 
duration.  JOHN  GOULD. 

A  Mail  Delivery  Association. 

don’t  WAIT  FOR  UNCLE  SAM  TO  HELP. 

As  a  regular  reader  of  The  Rural,  I  have  been  greatly 
interested  in  the  discussion  concerning  the  government 
delivery  of  the  mails  in  rural  districts.  That  a  daily 
regular  receipt  of  mail  matter  by  farmers  and  others 
situated  more  or  less  remotely  from  post-offices  would 
be  convenient,  beneficial  and  acceptable  goes  without 
saying.  But  in  this,  as  in  all  other  proposed  innova¬ 
tions,  there  are  two  sides.  Are  the  benefits  from  it 
commensurate  with  the  outlay  for  it  ?  Is  the  scheme 
the  best  or  the  only  one  by  which  the  desired  result  can 
be  attained  ?  It  seems  to  me  that  while  some  of  The 
Rural  readers  are  exceedingly  sanguine  of  the  success 
of  the  measure,  others  are  equally  ready  to  denounce 
it  without  a  fair  consideration  of  the  merits  or  demerits 
of  the  case.  I  understand  by  the  term  “rural  districts” 
all  sections  not  now  included  in  the  free  delivery  area; 
any  meaning  less  broad  would  be  manifestly  unjust. 
At  the  outset,  then,  we  are  confronted  by  a  great 
addition  to  the  expenses  of  a  system  that  is  already  far 
from  being  self-sustaining.  Some  readers  have  asked 
why  the  benefits  of  free  delivery  should  not  accrue  to 
the  farmer  as  well  as  to  the  artisan  or  merchant  who 
by  reason  of  a  more  fortunate  situation  already  enjoys 
them  ?  In  those  centers  where  the  volume  of  business 
is  vaster  and  more  concentrated,  it  early  became  a 
matter  of  expediency  to  divide  the  work  by  furnishing- 
a  force  of  carriers,  in  order  that  the  service  should 
bear  a  more  equable  relation  to  the  patronage,  and 
afford  relief  to  hard-worked  office  clerks.  In  “rural 
districts,”  no  such  state  of  affairs  obtains,  and  a  force 
adequate  to  furnish  a  fairly  impartial  delivery  must  be 
vastly  disproportionate  to  the  volume  of  business,  as 
required  elsewhere.  Unless  I  am  greatly  misinformed, 
the  cost  of  a  general  free  delivery  would  in  itself  ex¬ 
ceed  the  present  cost  of  post-office  maintenance.  I  am 
a  farmer  and  live  in  a  farming  community,  but  I  do 
not  believe  in  so  much  paternalism  on  the  part  of  the 
government.  While  I  do  not  anticipate  an  immediate 
or  radical  change  in  this  matter,  it  is  a  good  thing  to 
discuss  it ;  for  in  agitation  lies  the  germ  of  many 
blessed  and  enduring  achievements  for  human  welfare. 


In  the  community  in  which  I  live  (Suffolk  County, 
N.  Y.,)  we  have  not  waited  for  the  authorities  to  aid 
us.  These  blessings,  commonly  supposed  to  be  en¬ 
joyed  by  the  dwellers  in  cities  alone  were  obtained 
here,  in  this  wise.  A  few  interested  people  met  and 
expressed  themselves  as  follows: 

“  Whereas:  we  are  frequently  deprived  of  what  we 
heartily  enjoy,  t.e.,  a  regular  receipt  of  news  from  the 
outside  world,  we  purpose  to  form  an  association  for 
mutual  benefit,  to  be  known  as  the  F -  Mail  De¬ 

livery  Association.” 

In  one  year  from  the  date  of  organization  the  list  of 
members  had  increased  from  6  to  20.  All  have  re¬ 
mained  for  three  years,  with  every  prospect  of  “hang¬ 
ing-  on”  till  Uncle  Sam  shall  assume  the  business. 
Isn’t  this  a  proof  of  practical  success  ?  Each  member 
furnishes  a  mail  box  at  his  gate,  and  each  is  pledged 
to  support  the  association  for  one  year.  The  duties  of 
the  members  are  to  furnish  in  turn  for  one  week  a  mail 
carrier,  who  takes  from  the  boxes  all  matter  for  the 
post  office  and  returns  to  them  such  as  is  received  at 
the  office  for  the  members’  families.  The  distance  from 
the  office  is  from  three-quarters  to  two  and  a  half  miles. 
The  carrier  works  an  hour  each  day.  Each  member 
must  therefore  pay  for  15  hours’  work  every  year.  To 
obtain  the  same  advantages,  were  each  member  acting 
alone,  he  would  have  to  expend  300  hours — a  very 
substantial  proof  that  it  doesn’t  pay  to  be  selfish. 
There  is  no  sentiment  here  for  a  better  plan,  and  that 
the  government  should  take  the  place  of  this  associa¬ 
tion  is  not  considered  desirable.  subscriber. 

Some  Milk  Matters. 

The  “  Producers’  Dispatch”  is  the  name  of  a  com¬ 
pany  doing  business  over  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna 
&  Western  Railway.  It  is  said,  with  how  much  truth 
we  do  not  know,  that  by  the  terms  of  its  contract  with 
the  railway,  milk  is  carried  for  the  Producers’  Dispatch 
from  all  points  on  its  line  to  New  York  city,  for  15  cents 
per  can.  The  dealers,  it  is  understood,  pay  the  same 
freight  as  on  other  roads — 32  cents  per  can.  This 
accounts  (if  it  be  true)  for  the  liberality  of  the  Dis¬ 
patch  folks,  in  offering  to  build  creameries  anywhere 
on  this  road,  if  farmers  will  rent  them  at  nominal  rates, 
and  engage  in  the  milk  shipping  business.  A  creamery 
which  shipped  100  cans  daily,  if  the  above  figures  be 
correct,  would  pay  to  the  Producers’  Dispatch  .$17  per 
day,  or  $6,205  per  annum — enough  to  build  three  or 
four  creameries  outright.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
know,  if  the  situation  is  as  described,  who  the  stock¬ 
holders  are  in  the  Producers’  Dispatch,  and  what  the 
stockholders  of  the  railway  think  of  the  scheme. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Board  of 
Agriculture,  at  Trenton,  January  20,  the  milk  business 
was  discussed.  Dr.  W.  C.  Parry  said  the  New  Jersey 
Milk  Px-oducers’  Union  now  numbered  400  members. 
They  insist  that  they  shall  name  the  minimum  price 
for  milk  and  that  soured  milk  should  not  be  i-eturned, 
as  was  now  largely  done.  He  claimed  that  the  Union 
could  shut  off  two-thirds  of  the  supply  from  Philadel¬ 
phia  at  short  notice.  Mr.  J.  A.  McBride  of  Sussex 
County,  said  that  those  shipping  to  Philadelphia  were 
getting  better  prices  (four  cents  net  per  dry  measure 
quart)  than  those  who  shipped  to  New  York,  who  were 
getting  three  cents  per  liquid  quart.  There  was  dan¬ 
ger,  unless  a  more  hearty  coiipex-ation  prevailed,  that 
the  New  York  shippers  would  turn  to  Philadelphia  and 
become  competitors.  Said  he  :  “  When  we  of  North 
Jersey  wanted  low  railroad  rates  the  farmers  of  South 
Jersey  combined  to  defeat  the  bill  in  the  legislature. 
That  is  not  fair  ;  it  is  not  cooperation  ;  it  is  not  fidel¬ 
ity,  and  if  it  is  necessary  to  return  the  compliment  we 
will  return  it.  If  the  same  power  defeats  that  bill  this 
winter  that  defeated  it  last  winter  then  I  say  that  self- 
preservation  is  the  first  law  of  Nature.” 

Business  Bits. 

It  Pays  to  Spray,  that  Is,  It  pays  when  you  have  a  good  outfit.  To 
try  to  do  this  work  with  tools  that  give  out  Just  when  you  want  them, 
Is  worse  than  folly.  P.  C.  Lewis,  of  Catsklll,  N.  Y.,  sells  an  outfit  that 
will  work.  It  Is  not  a  plaything,  hut  a  work  thing.  Mr.  Lewis  has  pre¬ 
pared  a  Ii4-page  pamphlet  on  Insect  Foes,  which  tolls  the  whole  story 
and  Is  a  complete  guide  in  fighting  these  foes.  Send  for  his  catalogue. 

Potato  Planter.— As  our  older  readers  know,  we  have  spoken  In 
past  years  of  the  great  merits  of  the  Asptnwall  Potato  Planter.  We 
have  never  said  too  much  In  Its  praise,  for  It  Is  one  of  the  greatest 
labor  savers  ever  driven  Into  a  Hold.  The  most  delicate  and  Im¬ 
portant  of  all  labor  Is  that  performed  by  the  human  Anger  and 
thumb  In  picking  things  fforn  the  ground  or  other  resting  place. 
In  this  potato  planter  we  have  a  machine  that  gives  about  the  best 
Imitation  of  this  work  that  Iron  or  steel  has  yet  been  made  to 
do.  It  singles  out  a  piece  of  potato,  carries  It  up  and  drops  It  just  where 
It  Is  wanted.  It  also  covers  the  seed  and  has  what  the  English  call 
“the  best  fertilizer  distributor  ever  devised.”  The  Aspinwall  Planter 
Is  the  right  bower  of  “  Chemicals  and  Clover,”  saving  labor  on  the  most 
Important  crop  of  the  rotation.  It  is  made  by  the  Aspinwall  Manufac¬ 
turing  Co.,  Three  Rivers,  Mich. 

Keystone  Tools. — These  tools  are  made  by  the  Keystone  Manu¬ 
facturing  Company  of  Sterling,  Illinois.  “  Keystone  ”  Is  a  good  name 
for  them,  for  they  are  firm  and  good  enough  to  sustain  the  arch  of  any 
farm’s  agriculture.  Disc  harrows,  corn  planters  and  drills,  check 
rowers,  cider  mills,  hay  loaders,  corn  buskers  and  fodder  cutters, 
shelters  and  power  mills  are  among  the  many  machines  made  by  this 
company.  The  hay  loader  is  the  tool  we  wish  to  particularly  commend 
to  our  readers.  It  ranks  with  the  potato  planter  and  the  manure 
spreader  as  a  back-saving  device.  It  saves  the  meanest  part  of  the 
work  In  the  hay  Held.  The  Keystone  loader  Is  “all  right.” 


What  Open  Eyes  See. 

That  column  for  the  District  School.  How  It  May  Help 
Parents.  One  Example  of  the  Work  of  Our  Schools. 
T.  W.  Hlggi/nson  on  the  Brains  of  Women.  Will 
Higher  Education  Cut  the  Race  Short? 

LTHOUGH  some  letters  have  come  to  us  eagerly 
welcoming  the  proposed  column  in  the  Home 
Department,  to  be  devoted  to  school  interests,  the 
response  has  not  as  yet  been  general  enough  to  war¬ 
rant  giving  a  portion  of  our  space  to  this  as  a  per¬ 
manent  thing. 

One  teacher  who  has  written  us  promises  freely  to 
do  everything  in  her  power  to  further  the  plan,  hut 
says  that  she  does  not  fully  understand  what  is  meant 
by  “sustaining  ”  such  a  column. 

We  mean  simply  this:  that  when  you  learn  anything 
new,  anything  that  is  a  help  to  you  in  your  work,  you 
should  write  it  out  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  other  teach¬ 
ers  who  want  to  know  it,  and  send  it  to  us.  No  one 
of  good  common  sense,  no  one  who  is  fitted  to  be  a 
teacher,  can  queen  it  over  50  (more  or  less)  hoys  and 
girls,  in  each  of  whom  human  nature  or  the  teaching 
of  parents  (conscious  or  unconscious)  has  firmly  im¬ 
planted  the  idea  that  the  teacher  is  her  natural  enemy, 
without  learning  perhaps  as  much  as  she  can  teach. 

We  want  the  benefit  of  her  experience;  we  want  in¬ 
cidents  that  may  suggest  new  methods,  or  new  ideas  ; 
we  want  to  know  what  is  the  grade  of  the  common 
school  teacher  of  the  present  day  as  compared  with 
two  or  three  decades  ago;  we  want  facts  regarding  the 
interest  of  patrons,  and  the  results  of  teaching  physi¬ 
ology,  and  the  effects  of  alcohol  upon  the  system;  we 
want  to  know  about  the  modern  use  of  grammar, 
and  the  methods  of  teaching  it;  we  want  facts  regard¬ 
ing  the  word -method  as  it  is,  in  its  results;  we  do  not 
want  theories,  unless  proved  or  disproved  by  practice, 
If  older  pupils  have  a  real  grievance,  we  would  even 
like  to  hear  of  that. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  many  parents  who  never 
enter  the  school-room,  who  never  dream  of  this  as  a 
duty  laid  upon  them,  may  find  out  more  of  the  work¬ 
ings  of  the  schools  through  such  a  column  as  this  of 
which  we  speak,  than  they  would  ever  learn  by  living 
within  hearing  of  the  school  bell. 

•Some  weeks  ago  a  nine-year-old  girl  spent  a  few  days 
with  us ;  she  was  pretty,  sweet  and  well-mannered,  yet 
her  every  sentence  grated  on  ears  polite  ;  her  grammer 
was  so  absolutely  bad!  “  Me  and  Ella  ;  ”  “  They  hain't 
no  use  ’tall,”  are  but  samples.  Yet  the  mother  is  a 
lady  belonging  to  a  good  family,  and  herself  speaks 
usually  with  correctness.  If  she  were  approached 
upon  the  subject,  doubtless  she  would  say  that  she  was 
obliged  to  use  such  earnest  effort  to  keep  her  nestlings 
from  actual  profanity  that  she  felt  mere  grammar  to  be 
a  light  thing  to  exercise  surveillance  over.  But  this 
little  maid  has  several  chances  out  of  10  of  being 
trained  for  a  teacher,  and  when  shall  that  training  be¬ 
gin  ?  All  her  speech ,  her  ingrained  habits  of  expres- 
sion,  must  be  reconstructed  ;  but  when  ? 

And  what  is  the  cause  of  such  a  state  of  affairs?  Has 
the  teacher  no  influence,  or  is  the  influence  of  daily 
association  with  children  from  tenant  houses  more 
potent  than  that  of  mother  and  teacher  combined  ?  If 
this  last  is  the  case,  just  how  far  can  the  public  school 
be  regarded  as  a  blessing  ?  But  questions  multiply. 
Who  can  answer  them  out  of  the  wisdom  gained  from 
experience  ? 

If  there  are  others  who  want,  and  will  sustain  this 
column  for  school  news,  notes,  etc.,  let  us  hear  from 
them. 

One  of  the  live  metropolitan  papers  has  the  habit  of 
printing  a  few  notes  in  each  issue  on  “  Some  Funny 
Things  We  See.”  One  of  the  satisfying  things  we  see, 
is  Mr.  T.  W.  Higginson  in  Harper’s  Bazar  taking  up 
the  cudgel  in  defense  of  women.  After  a  light  touch 
upon  the  article  heretofore  reviewed  in  these  columns, 
written  by  Mrs.  E.  Lyn  Linton  (who,  he  says,  is  the 
acknowledged  queen  and  head  of  the  disputants  who 
argue  against  the  brains  of  their  own  sex  ;  and  who 
has  for  20  years  held  a  contract  for  reducing  her  own 
sex  to  Lilliputian  dimensions),  he  gives  arguments  from 
history  bearing  on  the  question  as  to  whether  woman 
has,  on  the  whole,  given  as  much  evidence  of  genius  as 
could  reasonably  be  expected.  He  cites  Sappho,  whose 
“  Ode  to  Aphrodite”  is  the  one  poem  in  all  literature 
most  frequently  translated  and  whose  fame  has  endur¬ 
ed  for  25  centuries  as  against  the  immortal  (!)  Shake¬ 
speare’s  three  centuries,  as  proof  of  reasonable  genius. 

Referring  to  the  admitted  test  of  genius  being  the 
ability  to  create  a  character  of  universal,  world-wide 
acceptance,  it  is  affirmed  that  the  last  half  century 
has  created  just  one  such  character,  and  that  one  the 
creation  of  a  woman  ! 

“  The  one  book  that  has  been  circulated  by  millions; 


the  one  book  whose  translations  the  British  Museum 
has  especially  collected  because  they  exceed  in  number 
and  variety  the  versions  of  any  other  book  save  the 
Bible  only  ;  the  book  whose  hero  impressed  profoundly 
by  his  personal  qualities  not  merely  the  pious  and  the 
sentimental,  but  George  Sand  and  Henry  Heine — this 
book  is  “  Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin.’  ” 

Yet  even  this  is  not  the  poisoned  arrow  in  Mr.  Hig- 
ginson’s  apparently  harmless  quiver,  for  he  goes  on  to 
say  :  “  Mile,  de  Scud6ry  wrote  half  the  novels  that 
bore  her  brother’s  name,  and  he  used  to  lock  her  up  in 
her  room  to  keep  her  at  it ;  yet  he  drew  his  sword  on 
a  friend  who  had  doubted  his  claim  to  have  written 
them  all.  Nobody  now  doubts  that  Fanny  Mendelssohn 
wrote  many  of  the  “  Songs  without  Words”  under  her 
brother’s  name,  but  she  was  suppressed  by  the  whole 
family  the  moment  she  proposed  to  publish  any  music 
as  her  own.  Lord  Houghton  learned  in  Germany  that 
a  great  part  of  Neander’s  “  Church  History”  was  writ¬ 
ten  by  his  sister,  but  the  cyclopaedias  do  not  mention 
her  name.  On  the  whole,  it  is  better  to  wait  a  few 
centuries  before  denying  lyric  genius  to  the  successors 
of  Sappho  and  music  to  the  sisters  of  Fanny  Mendels¬ 
sohn.” 

An  increasing  hue  and  cry  has  been  noticeable  of 
late  regarding  an  assertion  made  by  some  one  and 
copied  by  scores  of  others,  that  college  girls  are  becom¬ 
ing  quite  too  independent  to  marry,  and  that  the  future 
of  the  race  is  in  danger.  Even  should  it  be  the  fact — 
and  we  hope  it  is — that  the  increasing  independence  of 
woman  prevents  the  consummation  of  many  marriages 
that  would  otherwise  be  contracted,  we  do  not  believe 
that  the  result  so  much  deplored  would  follow. 

On  the  contrary,  is  it  not  far  more  probable  that 
women,  not  being  obliged  to  marry  for  a  support,  will 
demand  a  higher  standard  of  intellectual  development 
and  of  morality  in  the  men  whom  they  would  marry  ? 
This  being  the  case,  men  would  of  necessity  raise 
themselves  to  meet  that  standard,  and  thus  it  would 
come  about  that  there  would  be  fewer  ill-assorted  and 
unhappy  marriages.  The  age  at  which  girls  marry 
would  undoubtedly  be  advanced  a  few  years  from  the 
present  average,  but  the  marriages  themselves  need 
not  be  appreciably  lessened  in  number. 

Subscribers’  Suggestions. 

I  HAVE  lately  learned  one  or  two  useful  trifles  which 
may  be  new  to  some  of  The  Rural  readers.  One 
is  about  preparing  fowls  for  cooking.  After  the  bird 
has  been  nicely  picked  and  singed,  before  you  cut  it, 
wash  it  in  warm  water  with  a  cloth  and  some  soap  ; 
then  wash  it  thoroughly  again  in  clean  water.  You 
will  be  astonished  at  the  dirt  left  in  both  waters,  and 
agreeably  surprised  at  the  improvement  in  the  taste 
of  the  cooked  chicken. 

My  hands  get  badly  chapped  at  the  beginning  of  cold 
weather  ;  sometimes  the  blood  oozes  through  the  skin. 

I  have  lately  taken  to  keeping  some  vinegar  near  the 
wash-dish  and  dipping  my  hands  in  it  before  wiping 
them.  By  this  simple  practice  they  are  kept  entirely 
well. 

Perhaps  you  have  all  tried  frying  sausage  in  the  oven. 

I  have,  and  this  winter  I  am  also  frying  slices  of  fresh, 
lean  pork  in  it,  with  decidedly  good  results. 

Doughnuts  are  much  improved  by  using  part  butter 
to  cook  them  in.  Heat  it  hot  and  skim  off  the  froth 
which  rises.  When  only  clear  fat  remains,  add  the 
same  amount  of  lard. 

To  improve  the  looks  of  the  fowl  intended  for  a  pres¬ 
ent  to  a  friend,  scald  the  feet  and  remove  the  outer 
skin  and  toe-nails.  MRS.  levi  niles. 

Fretting  does  nothing  but  harm,  adds  wrinkles  and 
gray  hairs  by  the  score,  and  makes  other  people  miser¬ 
able  as  well  as  yourself.  Cultivate  a  pleasant  dispo¬ 
sition  ;  be  happy  in  spite  of  everything. 

In  my  own  experience,  the  most  disagreeable  feature 
of  housekeeping  at  first,  was  scrubbing,  and  the 
kitchen  floor  was  my  greatest  dread.  It  has  since  been 
oiled,  and  with  a  good  mop  I  easily  wipe  off  mud  tracks, 
etc.,  while  at  long  intervals,  I  humble  myself  enough 
to  get  down  on  my  knees  and  scrub  it  in  the  good  old- 
fashioned  way. 

Can  we  not  use  agate  ware  about  the  stove  in  place 
of  heavy  pots  and  kettles  ?  With  good  care  such  vessels 
last  a  long  time  and  are  quite  easily  cleaned.  I  might 
also  suggest  that  instead  of  saving  the  silver  knives 
and  forks  for  our  great-grand-children,  we  use  them 
ourselves  and  rest  the  five  or  ten  minutes  usually  occu¬ 
pied  in  scouring  knives.  MRS.  R.  8.  C. 

The  nicest  way  to  cook  oatmeal  is  to  put  it  in  a  tin 
pan,  pour  on  plenty  of  boiling  water,  and  set  it  in  the 
steamer,  over  a  kettle  of  boiling  water. 

Rice  is  nice  cooked  in  the  same  way.  Common  bread 
pudding  is  nicer  steamed  than  baked.  These  three 


dishes  can  be  prepared  while  vegetables  are  cooking, 
without  extra  trouble. 

Turnips  and  cabbages  are  made  more  palatable  by 
the  addition  of  a  little  sugar  while  cooking,  mrs.  x. 

I  will  here  describe  my  work  basket  for  the  possi¬ 
ble  benefit  of  some  other  housewife.  It  is  a  common 
grape  basket,  covered  inside  and  out  with  a  pretty 
shade  of  cashmere  ;  the  piece  for  the  bottom  inside  is 
wadded  and  quilted  ;  a  straight  piece  is  gathered  on  at 
the  edge,  for  the  side  of  the  basket,  and  also  gathered 
around  the  top,  forming  a  ruche.  The  handle  is  cov¬ 
ered  by  wrapping  a  strip  around  it.  A  crocheted  strip 
about  three  inches  wide  (out  of  tidy  yarn)  is  put 
around  the  outside  as  a  frill.  emma  l. 

Those  New  Year  Resolutions. 

THE  new  year  came  with  its  crowd  of  good  resolu¬ 
tions,  and  has  gone  speeding  on  its  way,  a  part 
of  our  lives  no  longer,  interesting  merely  because 
novel.  It  is  a  good  thing,  this  pause  and  beginning 
over  again  with  each  new  year,  even  if  every  good  re¬ 
solve  we  then  made  has  been  broken.  Many  a  grand 
success  has  risen  from  the  dead  ashes  of  failure. 

So  let  us  gather  up  the  broken  threads  of  our  resolu¬ 
tions  for  the  new  year  and  bind  them  together  more 
firmly  by  another  earnest  effort. 

That  resolution  about  gossip — we  have  broken  it  a 
dozen  times.  Well,  since  we  must  talk  a  little  about 
other  folks,  let  us  try  to  get  something  of  the  spirit  of 
Mrs.  Whitney’s  Golden  Gossip  who  went  about  in  a 
very  talkative  neighborhood  gossiping  about  the  good 
and  pleasant  things  other  people  did  and  said. 

The  Bible  reading  that  advanced  so  rapidly  during 
the  long  evenings  of  January  through  the  beautiful 
pages  of  Genesis  and  Exodus,  has  probably  ended 
abruptly  in  Leviticus.  I  wonder  how  many  Bible 
book-marks  find  a  resting  plaee  each  February  in 
Leviticus  or  Numbers.  Well,  if  we  have  failed  in  this, 
let  us  content  ourselves  with  the  thought  that  we  will 
not  make  the  Bible  something  to  be  taken  in  doses  of 
so  much  per  day,  but  read  more  leisurely  through  the 
historical  parts,  and  turn  meanwhile  with  eager  listen¬ 
ing  hearts  each  day  to  a  few  verses  of  the  parts  we  love 
best,  and  which  satisfy  our  daily  needs. 

And  the  quick  temper  and  hasty  words  that  we 
never  meant  to  allow  again  !  Oh  yes,  they  have  broken 
out  unawares  and  left  us  sorry — very  sorry.  But  we 
must  make  this  year  better  than  last. 

New  Year’s  Day  was,  with  us,  rainy,  dark  and  dreary, 
but  late  in  the  afternoon  a  lovely  rainbow  spanned 
the  heavens.  It  seemed  a  bow  of  promise  for  the  new 
year,  giving  hope  and  courage.  So,  if  our  beginning  of 
the  year  has  been  cloudy  and  doubtful,  let  us  grasp  the 
rainbow  of  hope  and  try  for  better  things. 

It  is  so  much  easier  to  do  right  when  we  are  not  tired 
and  cross.  Oh,  all  ye  fellow  country  women  !  let  us 
have  a  little  less  of  looking  down  at  work,  work, 
work,  this  year,  and  a  little  more  of  looking  up  at  this 
bright  world  God  has  placed  around  us.  Let  us  not 
grieve  Him  by  seeing  in  it  only  meat,  and  drink  and 
apparel.  The  cry  of  the  busy  woman  is  always,  “No 
time  !  No  time  !”  Some  one  has  said  that  she  has  all 
the  time  there  is.  And  so  she  has  ;  and  with  it 
myriads  of  duties. 

It  is  easier  to  preach  than  to  practice,  and  none  of 
us  likes  “slackness;”  but  it  seems  to  me  that  every 
woman  does  a  good  many  little  things  that  are  really 
of  not  much  importance,  and  yet  the  omission  of  them 
would  leave  a  little  time  for  pleasant  walks  and  rides 
and  reading.  In  our  reading  we  need  not  keep  our¬ 
selves  at  the  high  pressure  of  Browning ;  and  a  great 
multitude  of  us  will  not  bother  our  brains  about  the 

Scott’s  Emulsion  of  cod-liver  oil  is  an 
easy  food — it  is  more  than  food,  if  you 
please  ;  but  it  is  a  food — to  bring  back 
plumpness  to  those  who  have  lost  it. 

Do  you  know  what  it  is  to  be  plump  ? 
Thinness  is  poverty,  living  from  hand 
to  mouth.  To  be  plump  is  to  have  a 
little  more  than  enough,  a  reserve. 

Do  you  want  a  reserve  of  health  ? 
Let  us  send  you  a  book  on  careful 
living — free 

Scott  &  Bowse,  Chemists,  132  South  5th  Avenue,  New  York. 

Your  druggist  keeps  Scott’s  Emulsion  of  cod-liver  oil— all  druggists 
everywhere  do.  $1. 
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question  of  Woman’s  Rights — we  only  in¬ 
sist  that  it  is  her  right  to  get  something 
of  beauty  and  sweetness  out  of  her  life. 

I  wish  every  girl  who  is  beginning  to 
feel  that  her  life  is  not  the  long,  happy 
holiday  she  had  planned,  could  read  a 
story  for  girls  by  Elizabeth  Wetherell — 
“  My  Desire.”  It  is  a  delightful  and  very 
helpful  book,  and  one  that  will  never 
grow  old. 

We  shall  make  mistakes  this  year,  no 
doubt,  just  as  we  did  in  the  years  that 
are  gone,  but  let  us  try  to  learn  a  little 
judicious  forgetting  of  the  mistakes  that 
are  past  and  unalterable,  and  never  give, 
up  trying  to  make  life  better,  brighter  and 
happier  in  the  now.  grace  Hamilton. 


My  Charmer. 

[The  following  verses,  written  by  a 
friend  of  The  It.  N.-Y.,  are  printed  at  the 
request  of  a  subscriber,  who  is  anxious 
that  those  of  our  girls  who  may  thought¬ 
lessly  indulge  in  the  unattractive  habit 
described  shall  see  themselves  as  others 
see  them. — Eds.] 

I  met  her  first  when  (lining  out, 

That  pretty,  winsome  maid; 

She  was  a  lovely,  blooming  flower 
Among  the  matrons  staid ; 

I  thought  her  beauty  quite  above 
The  ordinary  grade. 

She  had  a  bright  and  piquant  way, 

And  ready  was  her  wit; 

She  had  a  kind  and  loving  heart, 

Yes,  I  was  sure  of  it; 

I  fell  to  thinking,  “  Is  it  whole  ?  ” 

For  mine  was  badly  hit. 

I  met  her  next  upon  the  street; 

She  passed  me  with  a  smile; 

1  could  not  understand  what  made 
Her  work  her  jaws  the  while. 

Was  it  a  wager?  Did  she  thus 
Her  weariness  beguile  ? 

The  opera  had  drawn  a  crowd: 

The  chief  of  singers  sung; 

Again  1  saw  my  charmer  fair 
The  audience  among; 

And  lo!  her  jaws  were  working  fast, 

Much  faster  than  her  tongue. 

I  met  her  at  a  fancy  ball, 

And  still  that  tireless  jaw 

She  worked  as  if  she  had  to  fill 
The  mandates  of  a  law. 

A  person  more  Industrious 
I  think  I  never  saw. 

1  dropped  my  head  and  tried  to  think 
What  spell  the  maiden  bound. 

Could  springs  of  constant  motion  there, 
Within  her  mouth,  be  found  ? 

Was  she  not  weary  of  the  work, 

And  weary  of  its  sound  ? 

I  found  a  friend;  to  him  I  said, 

“Oh!  Johnnie,  with  me  come. 

What  is  it  spoils  that  pretty  girl  ?  ” 

He  shortly  answered,  “  Gum  !  ” 

And  as  one  dazed  I  heard  that  word 
Above  the  music’s  hum. 

“  Ah,  me  !  ah,  me  !  ”  I  softly  sighed, 

“  Her  beauty  surely  fades; 

Her  eyes  and  cheeks  are  not  so  bright, 

And  lusterless  her  braids; 

Cud-chewing  cows  I  might  adore, 

But  never  chewing  maids  ! 

“  Oh  !  maiden  of  the  restless  jaws, 

I  pray  you,  keep  them  still; 

I  beg  you,  do  not  work  your  mouth 
With  such  relentless  will. 

The  sight  has  cooled  my  ardor  quite, 

And  given  love  a  chill.”  s.  E.  h. 


A  Year  of  Farm  Meats. 

MONO  the  many  useful  suggestions 
during  the  past  year  in  The  R. 
N.-Y.,  one  I  prize  much  is  the  minute  di¬ 
rections  for  canned  corn.  I  canned  six 
cans  and  have  used  some.  It  was  nice 
and  good.  Where  I  failed  before  was  in 
not  screwing  on  the  top  tightly  enough 
when  I  first  put  the  cans  in  the  kettle  to 
boil. 

In  return,  I  will  tell  how  I  try  to  pre¬ 
serve  our  meat  so  as  to  have  plenty  be¬ 
sides  salt  pork,  about  eight  months  of 
the  year.  In  the  first  place,  I  want  a 
good  supply.  I  think  it  “  penny  wise 
and  pound  foolish  ”  to  sell  so  much  as  to 
make  one’s-self  short  in  the  fall  and  then 
be  out  of  meat  in  early  summer,  and 
have  to  support  the  meat  market.  Our 
butchering  time  is  usually  in  December, 
and  if  the  weather  does  not  stay  cold,  it 
is  quite  hard  work  to  take  care  of  the 
meat  so  that  none  will  be  wasted.  If 
one  will  take  the  trouble  the  meat  can 
be  made  to  last  a  long  time.  I  like  to 
have  all  of  the  lean  meat  taken  from  the 
pork,  so  there  are  nice  pieces  to  cut  from 
along  the  backbone.  While  sweet  and 
good,  cut  into  nice  slices  and  fry,  adding 
lard  while  frying,  season  as  for  immedi- 


Wheu  Baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castorla, 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castorla, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castoria, 
When  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Castoria 


ate  use,  and  pack  down  in  one-gallon 
jars,  or  quart  bowls.  When  the  package 
is  full,  turn  a  small  plate  over  it,  set  a 
weight  upon  this  and  leave  until  the 
meat  is  quite  cold ;  then  remove  the 
plate  and  cover  the  meat  with  lard  or 
meat  drips  so  that  no  piece  shall  be  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  air.  It  will  keep  until 
wanted,  even  until  spring.  After  our 
sausage  is  made,  I  take  a  part  of  it,  fry 
and  pack  down  in  the  same  way  ;  it  will 
keep  good  all  summer.  I  have  found  it 
just  as  sweet  in  August  as  when  made. 
The  trouble  with  some  is  that  they  keep 
it  too  long  before  packing  it  down  :  for  if 
it  gets  stale  before  it  is  fried  it  will  be 
stale  when  taken  up  ;  but  if  fried  and 
packed  properly  when  sweet  it  will  be 
sweet  when  used,  if  kept  covered  with  lard. 
This  is  one  reason  why  I  prefer  small 
packages. 

Now  as  the  pigs  are  secured,  we  are 
ready  for  our  winter  supply  of  beef, 
which  will  be  in  January  or  February, 
and  if  we  have  steady  cold  weather  we 
can  keep  a  part  of  it  fresh  a  long  time;  the 
remainder  we  can  corn,  and  then  we  shall 
have  a  variety.  Then  with  our  ever- 
ready  chickens,  there  will  be  no  scarcity. 
Our  hams  and  shoulders  are  smoked,  and 
ready  for  use  in  March.  I  use  the  shoul¬ 
ders  first,  and,  some  time  in  April,  I  fry 
and  pack  down  a  part  of  the  hams  for  use 
in  July  and  August.  The  jars  I  used  for 
my  fresh  meats  are  now  empty  and  can 
be  filled  with  ham.  Part  of  the  hams  I 
keep  whole,  tied  in  paper  bags,  or  in  any 
place  where  flies  cannot  get  to  them. 
Then  with  our  nice,  sweet  pork  to  go 
with  baked  beans,  or  boil  with  a  boiled 
dinner,  with  the  addition  of  our  fish  and 
fresh  eggs,  we  are  prepared  to  live  the 
whole  year.  Of  course  we  have  in  its 
season  a  part  of  a  veal  and  perhaps  a 
sheep  or  lamb  once  in  a  while.  It  pays  in 
the  end  for  the  farmer  to  keep  plenty  of 
meat,  for  when  were  our  hired  men  not 
glad  to  get  some  of  our  pork  for  their 
pay  ?  At  10  cents  per  pound,  it  pays  good 
interest,  as  we  can  seldom  get  more  than 
five  cents  per  pound  in  the  fall.  N.  M.  h. 

Seed  Thoughts. 

A  wise  and  good  man  says  :  ‘  ‘  Don’t 

make  your  minds  sponges,  saturated  with 
the  putrid  waters  of  the  goose-pond  of 
gossip.  Hear  as  little  as  you  possibly 
can  to  the  prejudice  of  others ;  believe 
nothing  of  the  kind,  unless  you  are  forced 
to  believe  it  ;  never  circulate  or  approve 
of  those  who  circulate  loose  reports;  mod¬ 
erate,  as  far  as  you  can,  the  censure  of 
others ;  always  believe  that,  if  the  other 
side  were  heard,  a  very  different  account 
would  be  given  of  the  matter.” — Interior. 

A  man  or  woman  who  is  fondest  of 
picking  flaws  in  other  people,  is  so  be¬ 
cause  he  or  she  has  a  larger  than  usual 
proportion  of  them,  and  is  kept  busy  in 
this  way  in  trying  to  apologize  for  them. 
— W.  C.  Gray. 

What  shall  I  do  to  gain  eternal  life  ? 

Discharge  aright 

The  simple  dues  with  which  each  day  is  rife  ; 

Yea.  with  thy  might.  —Schiller. 

The  essence  of  true  nobility  is  neglect 
of  self.  Let  the  thought  of  self  pass  in, 
and  the  beauty  of  great  action  is  gone, 
like  the  bloom  from  a  soiled  flower. — 
Froude. 

A  pure  heart  at  the  end  of  life  and  a 
lowly  mission  well  accomplished  are  bet¬ 
ter  than  to  have  filled  a  great  place  on 
the  earth  and  have  a  stained  soul  and  a 
wrecked  destiny. — J.  R.  Miller. 

“No  form  of  vice,  not  worldliness,  not 
greed  of  gold,  not  drunkenness  itself, 
does  more  to  unchristianize  society  than 
evil  temper.  For  embittering  life,  for 
breaking  up  communities,  for  withering 
up  men  and  women,  for  taking  the  bloom 
off  childhood,  in  short,  for  sheer  gratui¬ 
tous  misery-producing  power,  this  in¬ 
fluence  stands  alone.” — Henry  Drum¬ 
mond. 

Never  suspecting  what  a  noble  creat¬ 
ure  he  was  meant  to  be,  he  never  saw 
what  a  poor  creature  he  was. — McDonald. 

Let  the  perfect  ideal  of  indissoluble 
marriage  be  once  definitely  rejected  by 


the  world  and  human  society  will  inevit¬ 
ably  fall  back  to  that  wallowing  in  the 
mire  from  which  the  church  rescued  it. 
And  in  whatever  degree  you  tamper  with 
this  ideal  and  derogate  from  its  strictness, 
in  that  degree  do  you  demoralize  woman. 
Yes,  and  man  too  ;  for  assuredly  he 
speedily  sinks  to  her  level. — W.  S.  Lilly. 

The  question  is  not,  ‘  ‘  Art  thou  in  the 
nobility,”  but,  “Is  there  nobility  in 
thee  ?” — Anon. 

True  politeness  consists  in  deftly  con¬ 
cealing  your  poverty  and  natural-born 
vulgarity  so  far  as  possible. — Rill  Nye. 

*  *  * 

Rag  Carpets. — I  have  been  making  a 
lot  of  rag  carpet — they  are  all  the  “  go” 
here  now — and,  besides,  I  had  not  the 
money  to  spare  to  buy  as  much  as  I  want¬ 
ed.  One  thing  I  resolved  I  would  not  do, 
and  that  was  to  color  a  lot  of  bright 
shades  that,  no  matter  how  pretty  and 
bright  they  were  at  first,  would  soon  fade 
out  to  the  same  dingy  hue  ;  consequently 
my  coloring  was  an  awful  job  ;  but  now 
I  am  not  afraid  the  sun  will  look  at  my 
handiwork,  for  if  he  does,  I  am  sure  it 
will  stand  the  test  without  fading.  Green, 
which  is  the  very  worst  color  to  fade  that 
I  know  of  if  colored  with  Diamond,  Per¬ 
fection  or  Handy  dyes,  I  first  colored  in 
copperas,  by  dipping  the  rags  first  in  a 
pretty  strong  solution  of  it,  and  then  in 
weak  lye,  letting  them  partly  dry  be¬ 
tween  each  bath.  The  result  was  a  some¬ 
what  dull-looking  greenish-yellow,  but 
when  it  was  put  in  blue  dye — the  regular 
old  indigo  blue — it  came  out  a  splendid, 
bright  and  even  green,  and,  better  than 
all,  it  is  warranted  fadeless. 

Butternut  bark  was  well  soaked  in  an 
old  kettle  out-of-doors  in  the  sun  for  a 
couple  of  weeks,  then  a  fire  was  built 
around  it  to  finish  the  steeping  process, 
and  a  little  copperas  added  to  set  the 
color  ;  this  gave  a  beautiful  brown. 
Sumac  bobs  and  bark,  used  in  the  same 
way,  gave  drab.  For  other  colors  I  could 
trust  the  prepared  dyes.  FLORENCE  H. 


lx  writing  to  advertisers  please  always  mention 
The  Rurat.. 


Colds  and  Coughs 

croup, 
sore  throat, 
bronchitis,  asthma, 
and  hoarseness 
cured  by 

Ayers  Cherry  Pectoral 

the  safest 
and  most  effective 
emergency  medicine. 
It  should  be  in  every 
family.  * 

Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  &  Co 

Lowell,  Mass. 


•Tuff’s Tiny  Pills* 

•  The  dyspeptic,  the  debilitated,  whetli-  A 
er  from  excess  of  work  of  mind  or 

•  body  or  exposure  in  malarial  regions, 
will  find  Tutt’s  Pills  the  most  genial 
restorative  ever  offered  the  invalid. 


DINA. OHIO.  N  LaST 


HOOT’S 

HOUSEHOLD 

REPAIRING  OUTFIT! 

This  consists  of  the 
tools  and  materials 
shown  in  the  cut.  It  en¬ 
ables  one  to  do  his  own 
half-soling,  rubber, boot, 
shoe,  andharness  repair¬ 
ing.  No  pegs  needed— 
simply  wire  clinch  nails. 
Saves  time,  trouble,  wet 
feet,  vexation,  and 
expense.  Any  boy 
can  use  it.  Sells  like 
hot  cakes.  Agents 
wanted.  The  whole 
outfit,  neatly  boxed, 
20  lbs.,  only  $2.00. 

Send  for  circular. 
SOOT  B20S.,liediu,  0. 


S  GRAPE  VINES 


IOC 

rooted 

•oriptiT* 


This  excellent  variety  is  distinguished  from  all 
others  by  its  large  stiff  stalks,  as  shown  in  the  engrav¬ 
ing,  standing  up  like  a  tree  without  support  of  any  kind. 
It  bears  very  abundantly  of  largo,  bright  rod  to 
matoes,  very  smooth,  and  of  line  flavor  s  it  is  ex¬ 
tremely  early  and  entirely  free  from  rot;  the  leaves 
are  very  curly  and  of  a  very  dark  green,  almost  black, 
making  the  plant  very  ornamental  as  well  as  useful. 

FINCH’S  EVERGREEN  CUCUMBER 

A  very  handsome  variety  of  superior  quality,  firm 
and  crisp,  of  a  dark  green  color,  growing  from  1  Oto  \Z 

inches  in  length,  and  immensely  productive. 

FINCH’S  SURE  HEAD  CABBAGE 

Is  all  head  and  sure  to  head,.  Very  uniform  in 
size,  firm  and  fine  in  texture,  excellent  in  quality,  nnU 
a  good  keeper,  Alfred  Rose,  of  Penn  Yan,  IN.  Y 
grew  a  head  which  weighed  04!*  pounds. 

j  r?“I  will  sond  a  Packet  each  of  Tomato.  Cucumber 
and  Cabbage,  with  my  Illu  strated  Catalogue,  for  only 
2ii  cents  in  Silver  or  28  cents  m  Stamps. 

FIVE  CINNAMON  VINES  FREE 

This  rapid  growing  Vine,  with  its  beautiful  heart- 
shaped  leaves,  glossy  green  peculiar  foliage,  and  deli¬ 
cate  white  blossoms,  emitting  a  delicious  cinnamon 
fragrance,  will  grow  from  lO  to  30  feet  in  a  single 
season,  and  for  covering  Arbors,  bereens  and  Ver- 
arnias  is  without  a  rival.  I  will  send  o  IMJIjIIS 
FRICK,  and  postpaid,  to  every  person  sending  me 
25  oentH  for  tne  above  Tree  Tomato  Collection* 
the  bulbs  will  produce  5  Beautiful  Vi  new  exactly 
the  same  in  every  respect  as  I  have  been  selling  for 
One  Dollar.  Address  plainly 

FRANK  FINCH, (Box  R)CL YDE,  N.Y. 

|y  Every  person  sending  SI  LVER  for  this  collec¬ 
tion  will  receive  extra  a  packet  of  the  Ivin,  ns  fie  I<1 
Tomato  (also  known  as  the  Prize)  which  has  been 
grown  over  nine  feet  in  heighth,  bearing  fruit  of  good 
quality,  weighing  from  one  to  two  pounds  each 
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ESTABLISHED  1845. 


YOU  MUST  BUY 

GOOD  SEEDS 

IF  YOU  WANT  A 

GOOD  CARDEN. 

Those  who  buy  our  Seeds  once  continue 
TO  DO  SO,  as  THEY  FIND  THEM  RELIABLE. 

Try  Them  and  You  Will  Not  be  Disappointed. 

Our  Illustrated  and  Descriptive  Catalogue  mailed  free 
on  application.  Address 

PLANTSEED  COMPANY, 

812  and  814  1ST.  Fourth  St.  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 
t7~NAME  THIS  PAI’Elt  every  time  you  write. 


SEE 


DS.  12  pkts.  Flower,  10c.;  12  pkts.  Vegetable, 
30c.;  6  Dahlias,  50c.;  10  Gladiolus,  30c.  All 
#1.  Half  50c.  II.  F.  Burt,  Taunton,  Mass. 


SAM’L  B.  WOODS,  LEWIS  D.  AYLETT, 

Mayor  City  of  Charlottes-  Formerly  Treasurer 

ville.  Va.  Commissioner  Georgia  Pacific  R.R. 

of  Virginia.  VIRGINIA, 
ALBEMARLE  COUNTY. 

f he  great  fruit,  grain  and  stock  raising  section  of 
the  State.  Winters  mild  and  short.  Scenery  beautiful. 
Health  fine.  Near  the  great  markets.  Educational 
advantages  unsurpassed. 

Land  Good  !  Prices  Cheap  !  Taxes  Low  ! 
Farms  and  City  property  for  sale.  Write  to 

WOODS  4c  AYLETT,  Charlottesville,  Va. 


GENERAL  ADVERTISING  RATES.1 


The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Standing  at  the  head  of  the  Agricultural  Press,  goes 
to  every  inhabited  section  of  North  America,  and  its 
readers  are  the  leading  men  in  their  communities. 

I3T  They  are  Buyers. 


ADVERTISING  RATES. 


Ordinary  Advertisements,  per  agate  line  (14 

lines  to  the  inch) . 30  cents 

One  thousand  lines  or  more  within  one  year 

from  date  of  first  insertion,  per  agate  line,  25  “ 

Yearly  orders,  occupying  10  or  more  lines, 

per  agate  line . 25  “ 

Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “Adv.,”  per 

line  leaded . .  •« 

No  Advertisement  received  for  less  than  81.00 
for  each  insertion.  Cash  must  accompany 
all  orders  for  transient  advertisements. 


33T  ABSOLUTELY  ONE  PRICE  ONLY. 


Terms  of  Subscription. 

The  subscription  price  of  the  Rubai,  New-Yobkkb 


Single  copy,  per  year . 

Great  Britain,  Ireland,  Australia  and 

Germany,  per  year,  post-paid . 

France . 

French  Colonies . 


. $2.00 

$3,04  (12s.  6d.) 
3.04  (16**  fr.) 
4.08  (29^fr.j 


Entered  at  the  Post  Office  at  New  York  City,  N.  Y„  as 
second-class  mall  matter. 


THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 

Times  Building,  New  York, 
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crop  and  Market  notes. 

Hickory  nuts  are  very  dull— not  selling  as  well  as 
usual,  which  Is  rather  uncommon  for  this  best  of  all 
our  nuts. 

The  boys  who  occasionally  shoot  or  trap  a  mink, 
muskrat  or  other  fur-bearing  animal,  will  find  quota¬ 
tions  of  furs  In  our  market  report.  Some  of  them  are 
quite  valuable. 

Lady  apples:  this  beautiful  little  desert  fruit,  should 
reach  New  York  before  the  holiday  season  early 
In  December,  In  order  to  realize  the  best  price.  After 
the  holidays  they  do  not  sell  so  well. 

We  believe  the  grape  growers  who  would  put  up 
eight-pound  boxes  of  grapes  of  assorted  varieties, 
red,  white  and  purple,  would  find  the  experiment  pay. 
Will  some  of  our  growers  try  It  and  report  ? 

New  Bermuda  potatoes  are  coming  In  freely  and 
are  selling  at  $0  and  $8  per  barrel.  They  are  poor  In 
quality  and  only  sell  at  such  high  prices  because  they 
are  “  new."  It  is  a  fad  or  fashion  to  eat  them. 

in  1889  we  exported  309,658  gallons  of  American  wine, 
largely  to  France.  In  1890  the  amount  had  grown  to 
447,333  gallons.  It  Is  thought  the  figures  for  1891,  when 
attainable,  will  show  a  still  larger  exportation. 

In  looking  over  the  wholesale  prices  quoted  for  teas 
In  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce,  we  note  that 
the  prices  range  from  17  to  40  cents  per  pound.  Some¬ 
body  makes  great  big  profits  on  teas  before  they  get 
into  the  consumer’s  hands. 

The  cold  snap  of  January  2(i  caught  numerous  small 
lots  of  apples  and  potatoes  In  transit  and  froze  them 
solid.  The  apples  are  sold  for  what  they  will  bring, 
the  potatoes  are  worthless.  We  hear  of  no  car-load 
lots  being  damaged— these  are,  as  a  rule,  In  cars 
which  afford  protection  against  extreme  weather. 

The  Vlneyardtst,  of  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y.,  urges  on  grape 
growers  the  adoption  of  a  uniform  basket,  one  hold¬ 
ing  7^  pounds  of  fruit.  The  suggestion  Is  a  good  one, 
but  look  out  that  there  Is  not  a  diminution  In  fruit 
and  an  Increase  In  weight  by  reason  of  a  bottom  In 
the  basket,  a  half  inch  thicker  than  Is  necessary. 

One  reads  In  the  market  reports  the  prices  of  Rose, 
Burbank,  Peerless  and  Hebron,  rarely  any  other 
sorts.  The  market  men  class  them  all  under  the 
above  heads  and  sell  them  to  consumers  who  don't 
know  a  Hebron  from  a  Burbank,  and  who  never  heard 
of  a  Rural  New-Yorker  No.  2  or  a  Monroe  Seedling. 

Farm  and  Fireside,  of  Springfield,  O.,  complains 
that  at  one  time  last  summer  when  peaches  were  sell¬ 
ing  in  some  of  the  larger  cities  of  that  State  for  $2  per 
bushel,  thousands  of  bushels  were  rotting  on  the 
ground  In  fruit  districts  not  75  miles  away.  The  cause 
was  In  the  excessive  transportation  charges,  added 
to  the  cost  of  picking,  etc.,  which  made  the  shipping 
unprofitable  to  the  growers. 

There  Is  much  to  encourage  the  careful  dairyman 
In  the  market  reports.  While  poor  butter  and  poor 
cheese  sell  at  low  prices,  a  good  article  sells  promptly 
at  profitable  figures.  There  Is  no  danger  of  an  over¬ 
supply  of  the  best  goods.  There  has  not  been  a  time 
In  years  when  the  market  had  so  small  a  supply  of 
good  butter  In  store  and  the  demand  Is  so  great  that 
this  condition  is  not  likely  to  soon  change. 

AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 

The  Central  Poland  China  Record  Association  met 
at  IndlanapollB  January  20.  W.  H.  Morris,  Indian¬ 
apolis,  Is  the  secretary. 

The  Chester  White  Record  Association  met  at  In¬ 
dianapolis  January  23,  and  had  a  very  Interesting 
meeting.  For  particulars  address  the  secretary,  W. 
H.  Morris,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A  farmer  In  Cavan  County,  Ireland,  applied  half  a 
ton  of  salt  to  an  acre  of  oat  stubble  in  January.  In 
spring  he  planted  potatoes  on  It.  The  potatoes  on 
this  salted  laud  were  a  good  crop  and  free  from  dis¬ 
ease,  while  those  on  adjoining  unsalted  land,  were 
hardly  “worth  lifting." 

The  entire  tobacco  crop  of  the  country  amounted,  in 
1890,  to  488,255,890  pounds,  and  the  area  devoted  to  to¬ 
bacco  culture,  exclusive  of  counties  cultivating  less 
than  one  acre,  to  085,990  acres.  The  total  value  of  the 
crop  of  the  producers,  estimated  on  the  basis  of  actual 
sales,  was  $114,844,448,  an  averuge  of  7.1  cents  per 
pound,  or  850.28  per  acre. 

A  writer  in  Scribner’s  Magazine  says:  “  Many  of 
the  Australian  stations  are  of  magnificent  propor¬ 
tions.  ’Old  Jimmy  Tyson,’  as  he  is  familiary  known, 
who  is  reputed  to  be  the  wealthiest  man  in  Australia, 
and  worth  at  least  £2,000,000,  pastures  70,000  head  of 
cattle  upon  a  single  one  of  his  properties,  and  owns 
stations,  both  in  New  South  Wales  and  Queensland, 
each  of  which  is  larger  than  Bavaria.  Mr.  Allison, 
of  New  South  Wales,  in  his  two  adjoining  stations  of 
Mergular  and  Canonbar,  holds  an  area  greater  than 
Belgium,  and  in  the  same  colony,  Mr.  William  Ualll- 
day’s  ‘  Brookong  ’  station  (one  of  the  finest  In  Austra¬ 
lia)  comprises  200,000  acres  and  carries  250,000  sheep.” 

It  Is  reliably  reported  that  in  northwestern  Minne¬ 
sota  and  the  Dakotas  not  less  than  30,000  000  bushels 
of  wheat  are  still  In  stacks,  and  it  is  feared  that  a 
good  deal  of  It  will  never  be  marketed.  The  abund¬ 
ance  of  the  crop,  the  scarcity  of  help  and  of  thrashing 
machines,  together  with  rainy  weather  toward  the 
end  of  harvest  made  It  impossible  to  clean  up  and 
house  the  grain.  Moreover,  the  crop  was  stacked  in 
such  a  hurry  and  to  a  large  extent  by  such  inexperi¬ 
enced  help  that  a  great  deal  of  the  grain  is  likely  to 
be  spoiled  before  the  thrashers  can  get  to  It.  Then  hi 
spring,  farmers  will  have  all  the  work  they  can  man¬ 
age  in  attending  to  plowing  and  putting  In  next  sea¬ 
son’s  crops.  The  South  is  not  the  only  section  in 
which  an  enormous  crop  may  entail  losses  on  the  pro¬ 
ducers. 

The  first  annual  meeting  of  the  Dorset-Horn  Sheep 
Breeders'  Association  was  held  at  Pittsburg,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  January  13,  1892.  The  membership  fee  was 
increased  to  $10,  and  the  records  were  left  open  until 
April  1, 1892.  The  society  will  offer  from  $500  to  $1,000 
to  the  Columbian  Exposition  at  Chicago  for  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  the  Interest  of  the  Dorset-Horn  sheep. 
The  first  sheep  was  admitted  to  record  In  the  associ¬ 
ation  on  June  23,  1891.  From  that  day  to  Janharv  1, 
1892,  1,035  were  admitted  to  record.  Of  this  number 
598  were  imported  and  437  American-bred.  Of  the  lat¬ 
ter  128  were  reported  to  be  twins.  The  membership 


numbers  09,  representing  10  States,  viz., Pennsylvania, 
21;  New  York,  10;  Connecticut,  0;  Massachusetts,  5; 
Minnesota,  3;  Indiana,  3;  Ohio,  2;  New  Jersey,  2; 
Virginia,  2;  Wisconsin.  1;  Oregon,  1;  Colorado,  1; 
West  Virginia,  1;  Iowa,  1;  Kentucky,  1;  Maryland,  1; 
Canada  and  New  England  one  each.  Dorset-Horn 
sheep,  so  far  as  is  known,  were  first  introduced  in  the 
United  States  by  William  Daley,  Lockport,  N.  Y. ,  on 
March  25,  1887,  he  having  purchased  one  ram  and  two 
ewes  from  U.  E.  Fuller,  of  Hamilton,  Canada,  for  $170. 
The  first  importation  of  Dorsets  into  the  United 
States  was  by  E.  F.  Bowdltch,  of  Framingham,  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  In  July,  1887.  During  the  year  the  Dorset- 
Horn  flock  book  was  established  in  England,  which 
will  be  of  great  assistance  to  the  American  associa¬ 
tion  by  protecting  it  from  that  class  of  sheep  known 
as  “culls.”  The  old  officers  were  reelected,  and  It 
was  agreed  to  hold  the  next  annual  meeting  at  the 
Fifth  Avenue  Hotel  In  New  York  on  the  second  Wed¬ 
nesday  of  January,  1893. 

Condensed  Correspondence. 

Dki.awake,  Kent  County,  January  21.— We  had 
a  splendid  fall  and  but  little  real  winter  till  New 
Year's  Day.  Corn  a  fair  crop  and  housed  in  good  con¬ 
dition.  Wheat  looks  well.  Have  had  several  light 
falls  of  snow  and  three  days  of  rather  poor  sleighing. 
Times  are  dull ;  farm  produce,  excepting  butter,  rules 
very  low:  hay  scarce.  Wheat,  94;  corn,  4(i;  hay,  $12 
and  $15;  butter,  25;  eggs,  20;  potatoes,  40  and  50; 
sweet,  45  and  50;  apples,  40;  pork,  $0  per  100  pounds. 

A.  G.S. 


By  Racking  your  Lungs  with  a  Cough,  you  may 
irritate  them  into  a  condition  ripe  for  the  production 
of  tubercles,  and  then,  instead  of  a  curable  affection, 
you  will  have  to  deal  with  Consumption.  Dr.  Jayne's 
Expectorant  promptly  cures  all  Coughs  and  Colds, 
and  by  Imparting  vigor  to  the  respiratory  organs,  en¬ 
ables  them  to  freely  throw  off  all  obstructions  engen¬ 
dered  by  neglected  Colds,  and  heals  all  sore  or  in¬ 
flamed  parts.— Adv. 


is  used  by  thousands  of 

PHYSICIANS 

in  their  practice,  and  many 

SAY  * 

IS  THE  BEST 

in  the  market. 

Ask  your  Druggist  for  it,  and  take  no  other. 

MAGEE  EMULSION  CO.,  Lawrence,  Mass. 


$1=?  7  P  ? 

SOMETHING  NEW.  PAMPHLET  FREE, 
owwn  (  TWO 

oh. in  u  j-  Tw0  CENT  STAMPS. 

CIIAS.  II.  SAGE,  Lock  Box  2083,  Denver,  Col. 


NOW  WE  HAVE  IT. 

Quick  Sales  and  Large  Profits.  I  want  a 
good  salesman  In  every  town  In  the  United  States. 
Send  $1  and  receive  (express  charges  prepaid)  Sample 
Outfit.  None  like  It ;  new  and  best  yet. 

The  “Victor”  Carpet  Stretcher 

sells  at  sight,  works  to  perfection,  and  gives 
perfect  satisfaction.  Address  C.  M.  MALLORY, 
Albion,  Orleans  County,  N.  Y. 

Write  for  terms.  Mention  this  paper. 


- RAPID - 

HARNESS  -  MENDERS. 


Just  Drive  ’Em  In  and  CLINCH  ’Em. 


Th«  Quiokest,  Strongest  and  Cheapest  way  to  mend 
your  harness  or  any  strap. 

Every  one  who  owns  a  HORSE  NEEDS  a  box, 
Only  Cost  25c  for  One  Gross, 

Eor  Sale  by  Grooery  and  Hardware  Stores  or  send  to 

BUFFALO  SPECIALTY  MFG.  CO.,' 

PATENTEES  AND  MANUFACTURERS.  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


MIRE  PICKET  FENCE  MACHINE. 

Lowden’s  Perfection.  Latest  improved  best  field 
machine  in  the  world.  Kverjr  farmer  his  own 
fence  builder.  Costs  30  to  35  cents  a  rod.  Best 
Poet  Auger  made.  Wire  and  Pickets  for  sale. 
For  large  illustrated  catalogue  address 

L.  0.  LOWDEN.  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  U.  S.  A. 


ASHES  c^u“  ASHES 

I  have  choice  Canada  Unleached  Hardwood  Ashes, 
screened  and  In  store  ready  for  direct  shipment,  in 
car  lots  of  12  to  20  tons  in  bulk  or  in  sacks.  Ashes 
sent  subject  to  your  acceptance,  giving  60  days  to 
pay,  and  to  satisfy  you  that  my  Ashes  are  pure^  un¬ 
adulterated,  unused  Unleached  Hardwood  Ashes. 

For  price,  sample  aud  other  information,  mention 
this  paper  and  address  JOHN  JOYNT, 

St.  Helen’s,  Ontario,  Canada. 
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ATRIMONYI 

\he 

(Hardy)! 


A  rapid-growing,  berry-bearing  vine  of  great  beauty.  It  is 
of  vigorous  growth,  reaching  30  FEET  and  ove  r  in  one  season, 
and  ENTIRELY  HARDY.  It  begins  to  bloom  in  the  late  spring 
and  continues  blooming  until  frost.  Following  the  flowers,  the 
berries  begin  to  form  and  increase  in  numbers  until  THE  WHOLE  VINE  IS  ONE  MASS  OF 


c  plants  we  will  send 
Til  I  NO  for  the  GAR- 

this  advertisement.  This 


wide  popularity 

Price:  4-0  Cents  each;  3  for  $1.00  ;  7  for  $2.00  ;  12  for  $3,00, 

IF^^  n> K?  HI"  that  with  every  order  for  one  or  more 

wviv  I  r uriuCi  1  ,  free,  our  CATALOGUE  of  EVERY 

JIEN,  (which  alone  costs  us  25  cents)  provided  you  will  state  where  you  saw'  t hi..  _ 

Catalogue  of  150  pages  is  bound  in  illuminated  covers,  and  is  the  handsomest  ever  issued.  It  is  replete 
with  many  engravings  and  colored  plates  of  all  that  is  new  and  desirable  in  HEEDS  and  PLANTS. 

If  Catalogue  alone  is  wanted  we  will  mail  it  on  receipt  of  25  cts.,  which  amount  can 
be  deducted  on  first  order  from  Catalogue.  Postage  stamps  accepted  as  cash. 

PETER  HENDERSON  &  CO. 

35  &  37  Cortlandt  Street,  NEW  YORK. 

wmmmv  mmmmammmmmm 


PLANTS 

Corn, 

Beans 


Ensilage, 

KU.  UU. 

ASPINWALL 


DISTRIBUTES 
FERTILIZERS. 

Absolutely  Guaranteed. 

Illustrated  Circular  sent  Free. 
(MenUtm  this  paper.) 

,  Throe  Rivorot  Mioh. 


PRAY  I°m  FRUIT  TREES !  VINES 

Wormy  Fruit  and  Leaf  Blight  of  Apples,  Peart,  Cherries,  rypCI  ClfiD  SPRA  YIN* 
Grape  and  Potato  Rot,  Plum  Curculia  prevented  by  using  tLAUCLdlUli  OUTFITS. 
PERFECT  FRUIT  ALWAYS  SELLS  AT  COOD  PRICES.  Catalogue tfaow. 
ing  all  injurious  insects  to  Fruits  mailed  free.  Lnrge  stork  of  Fruit  Trees,  Vines, 
and  Berry  Plante  at  Bottom  Prlcee.  Address  Will.  ISTAliL,  Quincy,  ilia. 


DON’T  CLOSE 

your  list 
for  1892 
until 
you  see 
a  free 

sample  copy 
of  the 

Buffalo  Edition 

of  the 

NATIONAL 

STOCKMAN 

AND 

FARMER. 

Complete  reports 
of  the 
Buffalo 

stock  and  grain 
markets. 

Twenty-four 
pages  weekly. 

$1.50  per  year ; 

$1.00  in  clubs. 

Address 

Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
or 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


made  rapidly 
selling  the 
nen  mvuci  Hall  Type¬ 
writer.”  Agents  allowed 
better  commissions  than  any 
ever  before  offered  by  a  stand¬ 
ard  company.  Sell  a  useful 
article,  please  everybody  and 
make  money  yourself.  It  will 
pav  you  to  address  S.  Type¬ 
writer  Co.,  Boston,  Mass 


WHICH  ONE 


SHALL  WE 
SEND  YOU 


EACH  CATALOGUE  IS  COMPLETE  IN  ITSELF. 


Accordions,  Auto  Harps, 

Auto  Harp  Music, 

uslc, 
Ins, 
iolin 

Music, 

Violin  Bows,  Clarinets,  Flutes, 

Violin  Cases,  Clarinet  Music,  Flute  Music, 
Cultars,  Cornets,  Violin  Repairing, 

Cultar  Music,  Cornet  Music,  Harmonicas, 

C.  W.  STORY, 20  and  23  Central  St.,  Boston, Mass. 


niTrilTP  FRANKLIN  H.  HOUGH,  W&ihingtOB 
l/fl  I  UN  I  \  I).  C.  N<<  attorney’s  fee  until  patent  i, 
|  H  I  Ll>  I  O  obtained.  Write  for  Inventor's  9uuU. 


YOUR  NAME  on- 


TB&EB  MONTHS  FOR  10c.  BIRD 


26  LOVELY  CARDS.  1  KING.  1  LACE  PIN.l  PATENT  FOUN¬ 
TAIN  PEN.  1  FORGET-ME-NOT  ALBUM.  400AlbumV.rs.sAc, 
th  lb.  N.w  and  Popular  Monthly.  WAYSIDE  GLEANINGS, 
. .  CARD  . ‘ . .  . . 


CO.,  CLINTON V1LLK,  CONN. 


1892 


CALENDAR. 500  PICTURES. MOTTOES. CONUNDRUMS. 
Identification  Card  and  LIVELY  CASE  SAMPLE  CARDS 
PrM.nl  t'r m. TU TTL E  C A KD  CO. .  N  OKTli  ii  A V EN .  CON  N 


2c 


500  SCRAP 


PAUDEK  *  CO.,  MONTOWKS&.  CONN,  , 


FARMERS 


Saw  and  G rial  HIII1.  4  H.P. 

and  larger.  Catalogue  free. 

lleLOACll  MILL  CO.,  Atlanta,  da. 


HI  ■  Dialogues,  Speakers,  for  School, 

jpf  fn  T  ^  Club  and  Parlor.  Catalogue  free. 
B  bll  I  WT.  S.  DENISON,  Publisher,  Chicago. 


CLAREMONT  Land  Association,  g«crrVc“°nv'a. 

Offers  600  choice  farms;  3,000  handsome  town 
lots  on  James  River,  with  terms  to  suit  purchasera 
Free  circular. 


1892 


93 


52  FIRST  PREMIUMS 
LARGE  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  FREE 

prairie  state  Incubator  co. 

HOMER  CITY,  PA. 


IT  IS  IMPORTANT  EUREKA  PLACE 

-THE  HOME  OF  THE  — 

Shropshires 


GAME. 

Quail,  prime,  per  doz . $2  50@2  62 

Quail,  fair  to  good . — -®  — 

Wild  ducks,  H.  de  G.  Canvas,  per  pair .  3  60@1  50 

Western  Canvas,  per  pair .  2  00@3  00 

H.  de  G.  Red  head,  per  pair . 

Western  Red  head,  per  pair . 

Mallard,  per  pair . 

Teal,  blue  wing,  per  pair . 

Teal,  green  wing . 

Common,  per  pair . 

Rabbits,  per  pair . 

Jack  Rabbits,  per  pair . 

Hares,  Western,  per  pair . 

Tame  Squabs,  white,  per  doz . 

Tame  Squabs,  dark  and  poor,  per  doz  .... 

IJve  Pigeons,  per  pair . 

GINSENG. 

Northern  and  Canada,  per  lb . 

Western  as  to  quality,  per  lb . 

Southern  as  to  quality . 

GRASS  SEED. 

Clover . 

Timothy . 1 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay,  No.  1,  per  100  lbs . 

No.  2,  per  100  lbs .  . 

Shipping,  per  100  lbs . 

Clover,  mixed,  per  100  lbs . 

Clover,  per  100  lbs . 

Hay,  salt,  per  100  lbs . 

Straw,  Long  Rye,  per  100  lbs . 

Straw,  Short  Rye,  per  100  lbs . 

Straw,  Oat,  per  100  lbs . 

Straw,  Wheat,  per  100  lbs . 

HONEY. 

White  clover,  1  lb.  bxs.,  per  lb . 

2  lb.  bxes.,  per  lb . 

Poor,  per  lb . . 

Buckwheat,  1  lb.  bxs.,  per  lb . 

Buckwheat,  2  lb.  bxs.,  per  lb . 

Extracted,  per  lb . 

Extracted  Southern,  per  gallon . . 

HOPS. 

N.  Y.  State,  1891,  choice . 

Fair  to  prime . 

Common . 

N.  Y.  State,  1890,  choice . 

Good  to  prime . 

Old  olds . 

California,  1891 . 

California,  1890 . 

Pacific  Coast,  old  olds . 

POULTRY -LIVE. 

Fowls,  Jersey,  State  and  Penn.,  per  lb.... 

Fowls,  Western,  per  lb . 

Chickens,  local,  medium  to  prime,  per  lb 

Chickens,  Western,  per  lb . 

Roosters,  old,  per  lb . 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb . 

Ducks,  Western,  per  pair . 

Geese,  Western,  per  pair . 

POULTRY— DRESSED. 

DRY  PACKED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys,  State  and  nearby,  per  lb . 

Western,  choice,  per  lb . . 

Western,  inferior,  per  lb . 

Philadelphia  chickens,  fancy  roasting.per  lb.18  @— 

Philadelphia  chickens,  fancy  broilers . 20  @23 

Chickens,  Jersey,  good  to  choice . 12  @14 

State  and  Pennsylvania . 

Western . 11  @lllf> 

Chickens  and  fowls  mixed  State  and  Penn..  11  @ — 

Western . U)^@ll 

Western  Inferior .  9  @10 

Ducks,  Jersey  choice . 17  @18 

State  and  Pennsylvania . 16  @17 

Western .  9  @12 

Geese,  Jersey  and  Maryland . 12  @14 

Western .  9  @10 

MEATS  AND  STOCK. 

Live  veal  calves,  prime,  per  I'd .  8J4@  - 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb .  Hi® 

Common  to  medium,  per  lb .  7 

Live  calves,  Western,  per  lb .  2J^@  S!4 

Live  calves,  grassers,  per  lb .  2!4@  2% 

Calves,  dressed,  near-by,  choice . 10J£@11 

Country  dressed,  prime . 10  @10)4> 

Country  dressed,  medium  to  good . 7!4®  $'/£ 

Country  dressed,  common .  6  @7 

Country  dressed,  small,  per  lb .  4  @6 

Dressed  grassers,  per  lb .  4  @5 

Spring  Lambs,  country  dressed,  each . 3  00@  8  00 

Lambs,  alive,  good  to  prime,  per  lb .  6%@  7 

Lambs,  alive,  fair  to  good,  per  lb .  5J4@  liii 

Sheep,  alive,  good  to  prime,  per  lb .  5J4@  6 

Sheep,  alive,  poor  to  fair,  per  lb .  4  @  5J4 

Hogs,  upper  Jersey,  dressed,  light,  per  lb _ 7 

Lower  Jersey,  dressed,  light,  per  lb .  6  @  6t£ 

Country  dressed,  medium,  per  lb .  5J4@  6 

Country  dressed,  heavy .  4!4@  hlA 

POTATOES. 

Michigan  Rose  and  Hebron,  per  180  lbs....$l  25®  1  37 

State  Rose,  per  180  lbs .  1  25®  1  37 

Hebron,  per  180  lbs .  1  25@  1  37 

Burbank,  per  180  lbs .  1  25@ - 

Peerless,  per  180  lbs .  1  12®  I  25 

Fair  to  good,  per  180  lbs .  I  00®  1  12 

Jersey  Peerless  and  Blush,  in  bulk, per  bbl.  1  00®  1  25 

Sweets,  South  Jersey,  fancy,  per  bbl . .  " 

Jersey,  fair  to  good,  per  bbl . 

VEGETABLES. 

Cabbage,  L.  I.,  per  100 . 

Cabbage,  State,  per  100 . 

Cucumbers.  Fla.,  per  crate . 

Celery,  Michigan,  per  dozen-roots . 

Celery,  L.  I.  and  Jersey,  per  doz.  bunches 

Egg-plant,  Florida,  per  bbl  . 

Kale,  Norfolk,  per  bbl . 

Lettuce,  Fla.  and  Ch’n  per  bbl . 

Onions,  Conn,  white,  per  bbl . 

Conn,  red,  per  bbl . 

Conn,  yellow,  per  bbl . 

Orange  Co.,  red,  per  bbl . 

Orange  Co.,  yellow,  per  bbl . 

Western  yellow,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 

Spinach,  Norfolk,  per  bbl . 

String  beans,  Southern  green,  per  crate  . . 

Squash,  Hubbard,  per  bbl . 

Squash,  Marrow,  per  bbl . 

Turnips,  Canada  Russia,  per  bbl . 

Turnips,  L.  I.  and  Jersey  . . . 

Tomatoes.  Key  West,  per  crate . 

Tomatoes,  Key  West,  per  box . 

GRAIN. 

Wheat . $0  86J^@1  02^ 

Rye  . . .  98  @  99 

Barley . ;  .  62  @  75 

Corn .  48J4@  50 

Oats .  36  @  i2'/£ 

FEED. 

Bran,  40  lb . per  cwt.  $0  85  @0  90 

60  lb .  80  @  86 

Middlings,  80  lb .  80  @  85 

1001b .  90  @  95 

Sharps .  1  00  @1  10 

Hominy  Chop .  80  @-  90 

Oil  meal .  1  42  @1  45 

Cotton-seed  meal . 1  20  @1  25 

MILK. 

The  total  daily  supply  for  the  week  has  been  19,292 
cans  of  milk,  163  cans  of  condensed  milk  and  334  cans 
of  cream.  The  average  price  paid  for  surplus  milk 
has  been  $1.57  per  can.  The  exchange  price  to  pro¬ 
ducers  Is  3  cents  net. _ 


Now  that  Winter  has  set  in 


THE  HOME  OF  THE 


And  other  Domestic  Animals 


BEANS  AND  PEAS 

Marrow,  choice,  1891 . 2  20  @2  25 

Mediums,  choice,  1891 . J 

Pea,  choice,  1891 . — . 1  £5  @1  JO 

White  Kidney,  choice,  1891 . 2  50  @-  — 

Red  Kidney,  choice,  1891  . 2  00  @2  0.> 

Yellow  Eye,  choice,  1891 . . . . . 1  90  @2  00 

Black  Turtle  Soup,  choice,  1891. . 2  90  @3  00 

Lima  beans,  California  (60)  lbs.) . 1  85  @1  95 

Foreign  medium,  1891 . 1  65  @1  7o 

Green  peas,  1891,  bbls.,  per  bush . . @1 

Green  peas,  1891,  bags,  per  bush . -  —  @1  30 

Green  peas,  Scotch.  1891.  bushel . 1  2a  @1  27. 

BUTTER. 

STATE  AND  PENN. 

Creamery  fall  made  tubs  best . 31^@32 

Seconds  to  firsts . 

Penn,  extra . . 

Half  firkin  tubs— 

Fresh  extras . 

Firsts  . 

Seconds . 

Welsh  tubs— 

Fresh  extras . 

Firsts  . . . . . . 

Seconds  . .  . 

Dairy  tubs  thirds . 

Entire  dairies— 

Extras . 

Firsts  . 

Seconds . 

Firkins  extras . 

First  . 

Seconds  . 

WESTERNS. 

Creamery— 

Elgin  extras . 

Other  Western  extras . 

Firsts  . 

Seconds  . 

Thirds . 

June  extra . 

Firsts  . 

Seconds  . 

Imitation  creamery— 

Firsts  . 

Seconds  . 

Thirds . 

Dairy  firsts . 

Seconds  . 

Thirds . 

Factory  fresh  Iowa,  etc.,  extra. 

Ind.,  etc.,  firsts . 

Seconds  . 

Fourths  to  thirds . 

Rolls  fresh  extra . 

Seconds  to  firsts . 

CHEESE. 

State  factory,  full  cream— 

Fancy  . 

Choice . 

Good  to  prime . 

Fair  to  good . 

Common . 

Skims  small  fine . 

Skims  large  choice . 

Light  skims  fair  to  good  .... 

Light  skims  poor . 

Skims . 

Pennsylvania  skims . 

EGGS. 

N.  Y.  State  and  Penn,  new  laid  per  doz . 24  @24^ 

Western  fresh  gathered  choice . 24  @— 

Western  fresh  gathered,  fair  to  prime .... 

Southern  fresh  gathered . 

Canada  held  fresh  prime . 

Western  ice-house  fall  packed .  .. 

Western  ice-house  early  packed . 

Limed  eggs  Canada  choice . 

Limed  eggs  Western  choice . 

FRUITS— GREEN. 

Apples,  Spitz,  per  bbl . 

King,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 

Ben  Davis . 

Baldwin,  State,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 

Baldwin,  Up-R.,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 

Baldwin,  poor,  per  bbl . 

Greening,  State,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 

Greening,  Up-R.,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 

Greening,  poor,  per  bbl . 

Cranberries,  fancy  black,  per  bbl . 

Cape  Cod,  fair  to  good,  per  bbl . 

Cape  Cod,  soft,  per  bbl . 

Jersey,  per  crate . 

Oranges,  Fla.  bright,  straight  lines . 

Bright,  176@200,  per  box . 

Bright,  226@250,  per  box . 

Bright,  126@150,  per  box . 

Russet,  prime,  per  box . 

Inferior,  per  box . 

Tangerines,  Fla.,  per  box . 

Mandarins,  Fla.,  per  box . 

FRUITS— DOMESTIC  DRIED. 

Apples,  evaporated,  1891,  fancy . 

Evaporated,  1891,  choice . 

Evaporated,  1891,  prime . 

Evaporated,  1891,  common  to  fair . 

Southern  sliced,  1891,  fancy . 

Southern  sliced,  1891,  prime .  .. 

Southern  sliced,  1891,  common  to  fair .  3  @  3 

Ohio  and  Michigan,  quarters,  1891 . 4  @  514 

State  and  coarse  cut,  1891 .  4  @5 M 

Southern  coarse  cut,  1891 . VA®  - 

chopped,  1891 .  2J4@  - 

Cores  and  skins,  1891 .  1J^@  - 

Peaches,  Del.,  peeled  fancy . 15  @20 

N.  C.  peeled,  fancy . 10  @  - 

N.  C.  peeled,  choice .  9  @  - 

Southern  peeled,  common  to  prime .  7  ®  8J-6 

Raspberries,  1891,  evaporated . 15  @  - 

1891,  sun-dried . 15  @16 

Blackberries,  1891,  per  lb .  3  @  3j£ 

Huckleberries,  1891,  per  lb .  9  @10 

Cherries,  1891 . 8  @10 

Apricots,  Cal..  1891,  per  lb .  6>^@  9^ 

FURS  AND  SKINS. 

N’n,  W’n  South’n  and 
and  East’n  Southwest’n 
.$20  00@35  00  $8  00@18  00 

5  00@15  00  4  00@10  00 

.  6  00@10  00  5  00@  7  00 

.  7  00®  8  00  6  00@  7  00 

.  1  50®  1  70  1  00®  1  40 

75@  1  00  50@  75 

.  2  50®  3  50  — @ - 

35®  70  10@  30 

.  2  00@  4  00  - @ - 

90@  1  25 - @ - 

.  1  10®  1  20  80@  1  00 

70@  80  50®  60 

30@  45  20®  30 

10®  20  10@  15 

60@  80  35®  60 

.  15@  35  10@  25 

75@  2  50  40@  80 

15@  18  14@  16 


Therefore,  get  your  Supply  of 


LINSEED  OIL  MEAL 


,$3  00® - 

.  2  25@2  50 
.  2  00@2  25 


Early  from  the 


DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


Fifty  (50)  fancy  ewes  set  aside  for  the 
opening-  trade  of  the  year  1892,  now  safe 
in  lamb  to  the  best  rums  at  Eureka 
Place.  Special  prices  furnished  and  75- 
page  illustrated  catalogue  sent  free  on 
application. 

J.  S.  Sc  W.  C.  CROSBY, 

GREENVILLE,  MICH. 


MADISON  SQUARE  GARDEN 


Madison  Avenue,  26tli  and  27th  Streets. 


THIRD  ANNUAL  EXHIBITION 


OP  THE 


.25  @26 
.22  @24 
20  @21 
,24M@25 
.22  @24 
21  @— 


I  have  tlireo  line  registered  Chester  White  I’lgs  that 
I  will  ship  promptly  to  the  first  man  who  sends  me 
his  check  for  $25,  or  shipped  c.  o.  d.  for  $15  to  any  one 
sending  satisfactory  reference,  and  $10.  My  ref¬ 
erence  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

G.  T.  THOMPSON, 

P.  O.  Box  3318,  New  York  City. 


FEBRUARY  :i  TO  9  INCLUSIVE. 


SAf~  Competition  Open  to  the  World. 


.32  ®— 
.31  @3114 
.28  @30 
.24  @26 
.21  @23 
.24  @— 
.2?  @23 
.20  @22 


111.  t01-  ^a^' 

,  thi*  paper. 


Dundee, 

Mention 


ON  TJERKHUIRE,  Chester  Whit*, 

|s»  I)  Jersey  Rod  end  Poland  Chin* 
mtpIGS.  Jersey,  Guernsey  and 
HP  Holstein  Catllc.  Thoroughbred 
R  Sheep.  Fancy  Poultry.  Hunting 
Jy  and  Houso  Dogs.  Catalogue. 
Firnnvlllv.  Cheater  Co.,  Penno. 


12  @12^ 
.12  @12!^ 
.11  @11^ 
.11  @12^ 
.  7  @  7J6 
.  9  @11 
.80  @1  12 
.1  50@1  75 


FOXl  SA.U33, 

Pietertje  Holstein  Bull  Calves. 

Handsomely  marked,  and  of  various  ages.  Address 
THE  IIII.I.  FARM, 

Chatham,  Morris  County,  New  Jersey. 


.24  @25 
.20  @22 
.17  @19 
.18  @20 
.18  @20 
.16  @17 
.23  @23  Mi 
.20  @21 
.17  @18 
.15  @17 
.20  @21 
.16  @18 


8.  W.  SMITH.  C. 


For  Sale— 75  Poland  Chinas 


April,  May  and  July  Pigs  of  1891.  Pairs  and  trios 
not  akin.  Four  stock  hoars  from  one  to  four  years 
old,  all  eligible  to  record  In  O.  P.  C.  R.  For  particu¬ 
lars  and  prices  address  E.  8.  GILLETT,  Ravenna,  O 


tl%@12 
\\'4<"\\% 
10M@11 
10  @10MS 
,9  @9% 
,10  @— 

.  9  @  9% 
,  8  @  9 
.  V4®  7‘A 
.  m®  4  m 

.  V/i®  3 


for  LIVE  STOCK  In  STABLES.  Send  for  circu¬ 
lars  for  the  only  practical  and  economical  one  In  the 
market. 

C.  E.  BUCKLEY  &  CO.,  Dover  Plains,  N.  Y. 


in  cattle  feeding,  mailed  free  to  any 
address.  Address 


XV4® 

■  1 7M>@ — 
.  18  @- 
.15  @17 
.  17MS@ — 
.16  @17 


OFFICE  :  48  and  49,  No.  170  Rroadway,  Now  York. 
WORKS  :  645  to  661  West  46th  Street.  New  York. 


Mixed  Milk  of  herd  averages  one  pound  Rutter  to 
16  pounds  of  Milk.  Several  cows  producing  $1  worth 
of  Rutter  a  day. 

Fair  Record:  63  First,  89  Second  Prizes.  First  on 
Herd  at  11  Fairs.  125  Pure-bred  Animals. 

ROUGH  -  COATED  SCOTCH  COLLIES.— 
Own  Importation.  Puppies.  $10  each. 


EASE,  COMFORT  AND  THRIFT. 

he  Best  Cattle  Fastening 

In sr  Stanchlo* 


OlirPII  Ilreeders  should  Bend  a  stamp  for 
VHpI'I*  our  new  Catalogue  of  WOOL 
Will"*!  GROWERS’  SUPPLIES  and  a 
free  copy  of  the  only  Illustrated  sheep  Journal  pub¬ 
lished.  C.  S.  BURCH  &  CO.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


Smith’*  Self-Adjusting  Swing  Stanchlo! 

(gJF*The  only  Practical  Swing  Stanchion  Invent 
Thousands  In  use.  Illustrated  circular  free.  * 
F.  G.  P arsons  A  Co.,  Addison,  Steuben  Co.,  N. 


$3  00@  4  00 
2  00®  3  50 
2  00®  3  50 
I5@  30 

75@  1  00 
6  00@10  00 
60@  75 

2  00@  4  00 
4  00@  6  00 

2  25® - 

2  00@  2  25 
1  50@  2  25 

1  50@  2  12 

2  00@ - 

1  50®  2  00 
1  00®  3  00 
1  00®  1  25 

75@  1  00 
50@  75 

50@  60 

75@  1  50 
25@  50 


fTAY’rtn  1)1110  We  print  Horse  Rills  In  three 
Hill  \r*  ll  I  I  I  \  colors,  on  paper  or  water- 
llUi  VJv  JJlIlvJ  proof  card  board,  cheaper 
than  other  firms  in  one  color. 
Large  supply  of  elegant  cuts.  Have  been  years  In 
the  business.  Send  for  samples. 

Plerpont,  Siviter  &  Co.,  Lim.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


jThe  Perfection 
s  Horse  Tail  Tie 


neats  Cleaning  a  Muddy  Tall. 
All  Polished  Metal. 

Sample,  25 e.  DES  MOINES  NOVELTY  CO., 
132  W.  4th  St.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 


BLY’S  STOCK  FARM,  Palmyra,  N.  Y.,  has 
for  sale  Heavy-weight  Bronze  Toms,  one  Trio 
W.  H.  Turkeys,  Pekin  Ducks  Improved,  C.  W.  Breed¬ 
ing  Sows  and  Pigs  in  spring. 


Brooders  only  !#5.  Rest  and  Latest  Invention  on 
raising  Poultry.  Address  Geo.  S.  Singer,  Cardington.O. 


,  Examine  Your  Horse! 

For  all  kinds  of  lameness,  bunches,  bony  tumors,  inflammation, 
colic,  sore  throat,  and  in  fact,  in  every  case  where  an  application  or 
blister  is  needed,  use  Gomhault’s  Caustic  Balsam,  as  no  other 
preparation  ever  made  equals  it  for  prompt,  reliable  results,  safety 
and  economy.  Price  $1.50.  Sold  by  druggists. 

THE  LA  WREN  CE-WILLI  AMS  COM  Sole  Importers,  Cleveland,  O. 


No.  1  quality. 

Black  Bear . 

Cubs  and  yearlings 

Otter  . 

Beaver,  No.  1 . 

Red  Fox . 

Gray  Fox  . 

Lynx . 

Wild  Cat . 

Marten,  dark . 

Marten,  pale . 

Skunk,  black . 

Skunk,  half-striped 

Skunk,  striped . 

Skunk,  white . 

Raccoon . 

Opossum . 

Mink . 

Muskrat,  winter.... 


The  famed  Diamond  Dyes  in  the  household  to-day 
May  well  hold  a  prominent  place: 

By  using  them,  treasures  that  Time  has  despoiled 
Come  back  to  us  clothed  with  new  grace. 
Philosophers  long  sought  a  fountain  or  stream 
Whose  waters  their  youth  might  restore: 

The  Diamond  Dyes  offer  to  all  fading  things 
A  promise  to  do  this  and  more. 


CLEVELAND  BAYS 


Oar  1891  Importation  gives  us  a  large  stable  of  the  best  Coach  Horses,  we  can  either 
import  or  raise.  These  are  the  best  general-pnrpose  horses,  and  average  best  profits. 
We  guarantee  every  horse  sound,  reliable  breeders.  See  our  list  of  winnings  at  the 
great  Shows.  We  have  the  best. 

Send  for  Catalogue  and  particular*. 

CLEVELAND  BAY  HORSE  COMPANY,  PAW  PAW,  MICH. 


From  leather  to  laces,  and  all  things  between, 

The  Dyes  can  transform  by  their  art; 

No  fabric  but  yields  to  the  magical  touch, 

Which  gift  It  is  swift  to  impart. 

The  poor  faded  splendors  bloom  brightly  once  more, 
We  prize  what  we  held  cheap  and  light — 

Their  value  Is  heightened  to  eyes  that  behold, 

And  hearts  are  made  glad  by  the  sight. 

The  above  are  selected  stanzas  from  a  prize  poem 
on  Diamond  Dyes.  We  recommend  to  our  readers 
the  use  of  these  reliable  home  dyes,  and  feel  assured 
that  you  will  find  them  a  most  valuable  aid  to  hand¬ 
some  and  economical  dressing.  They  are  the  strong¬ 
est  and  simplest  dyes  known,  and  they  offer  an  escape 
from  the  delays  and  expense  incurred  by  sending 
goods  to  the  dye.house. — Adi). 


The  records  show  this  Threshing-machine  to  be  the 
easiest  running  and  the  greatest  grain  saver  of  all. 
Requires  only  about  1%  miles  travel  per  hour.CIFor  full 
description,  and  for  the  best  Straw-preserving  Rye- 
threshers,  Clover-hullers,  Fanning-mills,  Feed-mills,  Cir¬ 
cular-saw  Machines,  Land-rollers  and  Dog-powers,  send 
for  Fearless  Catalogue.  For  Fodder-cutters,  Car¬ 
riers  and  Drag -saw  Machines,  and  for  i  nformation  show¬ 
ing  “  Why  Ensilage  Pays,”  send  for  Ensilage  Cata¬ 
logue.  Address,  MINAUD  HARDER,  CobleskiU,  N.  Y. 


ELLIOT’S  PARCHMENT  BUTTER  PAPER.  H£kU  CD  ETC 

To  dairymen  or  others  who  will  use  It,  we  will  send  half  a  ream, 8x11,  free,  if  they  will  1  ■  «.  k 

forward  30  cents  to  pay  postage.  Why  not  try  the  Best  Butter  Wrapper  ? 

A.  G.  ELLIOT  A  CO..  Paper  Manufacturer*,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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a  Rainy  Day  on  the  Farm. 

HOW  FARMER  GREY  AND  FARMER  BROWN  SPENT  IT. 
There's  a  Itttle  story  I  have  to  tell 
Of  a  rainy  (lay,  and  X  know  full  well 
That  the  circumstances  are  only  too  true, 

And  may  come  home  to  some  of  you: 

But  hence  to  my  tale  for  truth  Is  truth. 

Though  told  In  rhythm  and  rhyme  uncouth. 

The  smoke  curled  softly  and  settled  down 
As  It  came  from  the  cottage  of  Farmer  Brown ; 

The  sky  grew  clouded  and  overcast, 

The  wind  Increased  as  It  blew  from  the  west: 

The  chanticleer  sounded  his  shrill  alarm, 

Clearly  foretelling  the  coming  storm. 

Darkness  came  and  with  It  the  rain 
Beating  all  night  'gainst  the  window  pane, 

But  at  early  dawn  with  its  gray  and  grizzle, 

Had  quieted  down  to  a  steady  drizzle, 

The  which,  as  every  philosopher  knows, 

Fosters  great  numbers  of  fancied  woes. 

Good  Farmer  Brown  wakes  and,  rubbing  his  eyes, 
Takes  one  long  look  at  the  leaden  skies, 

Then  mutters  something,  perhaps  a  curse, 

Though  we  all  will  hoj  e  'twas  nothing  worse 
Than  that  Providence  ought  surely  to  have  known 
better 

Than  send  on  this  day  such  an  111  sort  of  weather. 

As  111-smelling  cellars  make  butter  smell  strong, 

So  the  farmer’s  111-humor  sets  everything  wrong; 

The  wife  begins  scolding,  the  little  ones  cry. 

The  atmosphere  thickens  and  the  tempest  is  high; 
And  all  of  this  comes  just  because  Farmer  Brown 
Had  wanted  to  take  some  grain  to  town. 

He  frets  and  fumes  and  storms  about. 

Threatens  to  chase  the  house-dog  out, 

Spanks  the  children  and  kicks  the  cat, 

Then  searches  the  wood-box  for  his  hat, 

AnX,  losing  his  reason,  begins  to  swear, 

Because  he  doesn’t  find  it  there. 

Home  unpleasant,  he  seeks  to  And 
Rest  for  Ills  weary  and  troubled  mind, 

Seemingly  ever  unconscious  for  all 
That  he.  himself.  Is  the  cause  of  the  squall, 

So  he  picks  up  his  liat  and  slamming  the  door, 

Is  off  through  the  rain  to  the  corner  store. 

There  he  meets  with  the  loafers  and  Idlers  all, 
Gathered  together  both  great  and  small. 

Some,  too,  are  there,  who  of  hard  times  croak, 

At  the  same  time  puffing  tobacco  smoke. 

They  argue  tariff  both  high  and  low, 

And  each  Is  certain  'tls  thus  and  so; 

All  wanted  more  money,  but  none  of  them  thought 
They’d  have  to  earn  every  cent  that  they  got. 
However,  as  politics  seems  to  fall, 

They  give  themselves  up  to  the  vulgar  tale; 

The  air  grows  foul  and  with  filthy  jest 
The  rest  of  the  afternoon  Is  passed, 

Till  shadowy  twilight  comes  again, 

Driving  them  home  through  the  mist  and  rain. 

Farmer  Brown  sought  rest  from  trouble  and  care. 

But  I  hardly  think  he  found  it  there, 

For  at  eve  again  he  Is  surly  and  worn 
Much  the  same  as  at  early  morn. 

He  rolls  and  tosses  about  In  bed, 

Dreaming  of  torrents  and  torments  dread; 

Little-eyed  giants  with  monstrous  tongues, 

Talking  of  tariff  and  other  things; 

Cats  and  dogs  fighting;  man  and  wife 
Treading  a  bitter  and  worthless  life; 

While  tinkle,  tinkle,  all  night  long 
The  spouting  drones  a  monotonous  song, 

And  Farmer  Brown,  when  morning  breaks. 

To  another  day  of  misery  wakes. 

There’s  another  cottage  across  the  way, 

The  dwelling  of  quiet  Farmer  Gray, 

Who  never  frets  or  worries  because 
The  weather  don't  follow  exactly  his  laws. 

He,  too,  had  planned,  for  a  load  of  hay 
Was  ready  for  market  this  rainy  day. 

No  doubt  he  is  sorry  the  rain  began, 

But  resolves  on  doing  the  best  he  can; 

So  he  greets  his  wife  with  a  cheery  face, 

As  she  bends  to  her  work  with  easy  grace; 

He  helps  at  the  house  work,  runs  the  churn. 

Then  at  the  cradle  takes  a  turn ; 

Aids  the  children  with  book  and  slate, 

Always  cheerful,  early  and  late. 

A  while  he  sits  In  his  easy  chair, 

Dealing  his  favorite  book  with  care. 

Weighing  each  word  with  a  thoughtful  mind, 

Searching  its  pages  more  knowledge  to  find. 

Then  when  he  has  finished  he  lays  it  away, 

To  spend  in  his  workshop  the  rest  of  the  day. 

Whistling  an  old-time  boyhood  air, 

He  reaches  the  tools  that  are  hanging  there 
In  perfect  order  on  hook  or  nail. 

With  saw  and  hammer  he  works  wdth  a  will, 

Now  making  a  jockey-stick,  now  a  rake, 

Thus  providing  against  some  next  year’s  break. 

There’s  a  binder  neck-yoke  that’s  near  worn  out. 

And  next  July  may  bring  about 

A  serious  delay  In  harvest  somehow 

When  time  is  more  precious  than  ’tls  just  now. 

So  he  makes  a  new  one  and  lays  it  away 
To  serve  in  its  stead  at  some  future  day. 

Thinking  there’s  surely  no  loss,  ’tls  true, 

If  I  wear  out  the  old  sled  before  the  new. 

There  are  singletrees  which,  though  of  very  best 
make, 

When  heavily  strained  are  likely  to  break. 

And  a  single  moment  tvlien  taking  in  hay 
Is  worth  Just  an  hour  of  a  rainy  day. 

Now  I  hope  that  this  hint  is  sufficiently  strong 
Without  any  kicking  to  help  it  along, 

And  you’ll  plainly  see  that  the  best  thing  to  do 
Is  to  set  to  work  and  make  one  or  two. 

Farmer  Gray  toils  on  in  his  workshop  there, 

Mending  a  hat-rack,  a  broken  chair. 

Whistling  merrily  still  as  before 

As  he  watches  the  rain  through  the  open  door. 

Little  he  cares  for  political  fuss, 

Or  worries  himself  as  the  papers  discuss 
The  great  political  questions  to  be 
Brought  forth  ere  the  coming  of  ninety-three. 

They  don't  concern  him,  but  honest  pay 
Is  all  he  wants  for  an  honest  day; 

He  doesn’t  ask  the  nation  to  give 
Enough  to  the  farmer  that  he  can  live 
In  his  easy  chair  with  Idle  hands, 

While  weeds  o’errun  his  neglected  lands. 


The  money  system  will  do  very  well 
So  long  as  he  has  any  produce  to  sell. 

And  If  he  haB  nothing,  ’twill  profit  him  not 
Howsoever  much  gold  some  one  else  has  got. 

You  see  Farmer  Gray  is  contented  to  be 
A  man  who  is  honest,  happy  and  free, 

While  his  sweet- faced  children  and  cheery  wife 
Add  much  to  the  comfort  and  pleasures  of  life, 

And  when  evening  comes,  though  it  still  may  rain, 
His  conscience  brings  him  no  twinge  of  pain. 

For  he  knows  that  the  day  has  all  been  spent 
In  faithful  toll  and  with  good  Intent, 

While  at  night  his  couch  gives  sweet  repose 
Unbroken  by  dreams  or  domestic  woes. 

And  when  morning  dawns  he  wakes  again 
To  serve  his  God  and  his  fellow-men.  j.  m.  shuli,. 

The  Cost  of  Farm  Labor. 

WHAT  TO  CHARGE  AGAINST  A  CROP  ? 

On  pag-e  867  of  last  year’s  R,  N.-Y.,  a 
correspondent  at  Smock,  Pa. ,  said  he  had 
sold  955  bushels  of  potatoes  from  8)4 
acres,  for  $430.  The  fertilizer  cost  $64, 
and  interest  on  tools  was  counted  at  $10. 
After  deducting  the  outlay  for  the  fer¬ 
tilizer  and  tools,  he  had  $365  to  pay  for 
65  days  of  man  and  60  days  of  horse  work. 
He  wanted  to  know  what  he  should  charge 
for  this  labor,  or  whether  he  should 
charge  feed  for  the  horse  and  food  for 
the  man  at  cost  rates,  or  at  what  the  mar¬ 
ket  would  have  paid  for  the  same.  Here 
are  some  opinions  on  the  matter  : 

A  Montreal  Farmer’s  Estimate. 

In  my  opinion,  J.  II.  R.  has  had  a  small 
return  from  8%  acres  of  land,  considering 
the  amount  of  labor  he  expended  on  it. 
In  this  section  a  man,  horse  and  cart  can 
get  $2.25  per  day,  and  a  double  team  and 
man  $3.50,  without  board,  at  railroading 
or  other  public  work.  I  have  to  allow 
teamsters’  prices,  for  I  buy  all  my  hay 
and  feed  for  horses.  Two  men  by  the 
year  get,  one  $15  and  the  other  $20  per 
month  and  board ;  day  labor  by  women 
and  boys  costs  75  cents  without  board.  I 
think  $10  is  too  much  to  charge  as  interest 
on  tools  working  8%  acres  of  land,  unless 
he  keeps  them  for  the  above  amount  of 
land  and  no  more.  Most  of  my  tools  I 
use  for  nearly  all  the  hoed  crops  on  my 
farm.  The  Aspinwall  potato  planter  I 
use  to  make  drills  and  apply  fertilizers 
for  cabbages,  cauliflowers  and  roots. 
My  manure  does  not  cost  a  cent,  except 
the  cartage  two  miles  from  the  city.  I 
planted  12  acres  of  potatoes,  not  all  at  the 
same  time.  Here  is  as  close  an  estimate 
as  I  can  make  of  the  cost  of  the  labor  on 


three  acres  the  past  season  : 

Fall  and  spring  plowing  and  harrowing .  $12.00 

One  day’s  planting  with  the  Aspinwall  planter.  3.50 

Fertilizer .  32.00 

Cultivation  four  times  with  one  horse  and  man  9.00 

Weeding  by  day  hands .  3.00 

Applying  ParlB-green  and  cart .  5.00 

Plowing  out  with  digger,  two  horses  and  man. .  3.50 

Potato  picking  by  day  hands .  15.00 

Carting  one  mile  to  the  root-house .  9.00 

Interest  on  tools  and  harness  for  three  acres...  2.00 
Seed,  45  bushels  at  50  cents  per  bushel .  22.50 

Total . $118.50 

The  small  potatoes  for  feed  for  cattle  paid  for 
marketing.  The  land  had  been  heavily 
manured  the  previous  year  for  garden 
truck.  The  yield  of  potatoes  was  800 
bushels  marketable  potatoes  at  40  cents  per 


bushel . $320.00 

Outlay .  118.50 

Clear  profit . $201.50 

Or  $07  to  the  acre. 

Last  year  on  the  field  joining  this  one 
the  crop  was  so  rotten  that  I  left  it  on 
the  ground.  r.  brodie. 

In  Steuben  County,  New  York. 

I  should  consider  that  the  hired  man 
cost  about  $1  per  day,  or  about  $65  for 
the  man  labor.  The  cost  of  the  horse 
labor  is  more  difficult  to  determine  ;  the 
usual  price  among  farmers  is  50  cents 
and  board ;  suppose  we  say  75  cents  per 
day  for  the  horse  labor,  then  for  60  days 
it  would  be  $45,  or  $90  for  the  team  ;  $65 
more  for  the  man  would  make  $110,  and 
$110  from  $365  would  leave  $255  profit 
on  the  crop  ;  but  should  we  not  charge 
the  crop  with  something  more  than  the 
exact  amount  of  the  labor  expended 
upon  it  ?  There  are  many  rainy  days 
and  many  days  in  winter  when  the 
horses  do  not  work ;  but  the  cost  of 
keeping  them  goes  on  just  the  same.  1 
claim  that  this  crop  should  be  charged 
its  proportion  (with  the  other  money 
crops  of  the  farm)  of  the  cost  of  caring 
for  and  feeding  the  team  when  idle.  In 


figuring  the  expenses  of  the  farm  we 
should  count  everything  consumed  in 
the  family  at  the  exact  market  value, 
less  the  cost  of  marketing.  Why  should 
we  charge  ourselves  only  18  cents  for  a 
bushel  of  potatoes,  when  that  bushel 
would  sell  in  the  market  for  50  cents? 
Suppose  we  thought  sweet  potatoes 
would  be  good  for  a  change,  and  should 
sell  the  bushel  for  50  cents  and  invest 
the  money  in  sweet  potatoes,  the  charge 
on  our  expense  account  would  be  50 
cents — would  it  not  ?  It  costs  us  to  live 
just  exactly  the  market  price  of  what  we 
consume,  less  the  cost  of  marketing 
what  was  raised  on  the  farm. 

WEBSTER  EDMUNDS. 

On  Southern  Ohio  Bottom  Land. 

If  the  correspondent  had  given  the 
actual  cash  value  of  his  land,  the  appraise¬ 
ment  of  it  on  the  tax  duplicate,  the  rati 
of  taxation,  the  number  of  bushels  he 
kept  for  family  use  and  for  seed  next 
year,  together  with  the  items  he  gave,  a 
fairer  and  more  business-like  estimate 
could  be  made.  He  does  not  state  what 
kind  of  fertilizer  he  used  for  the  crop, 
but  I  infer  that  it  was  commercial,  and  if 
so,  I  do  not  believe  his  wheat  crop  will 
derive  much,  if  any,  benefit  from  it,  as 
my  experience  teaches  me  that  the  $64 
worth  of  fertilizer,  and  even  more,  dis¬ 
appears  with  the  crop  removed.  If  he 
had  used  a  ton  of.  fertilizer  to  the  acre, 
then  his  wheat  crop  would  derive  some 
benefit  from  the  excess,  but  it  would 
have  cost  him  three  or  four  times  $64. 
J.  II.  R.’s  method  of  feeding  his  hand  on 
18-cent  potatoes,  I  do  not  consider  a  fair 
one,  for  the  reason  that  the  potatoes  had 
in  the  market  a  cash  value  of  from  35  to 
45  cents  per  bushel,  and  the  land  should 
have  credit  for  all  it  produces,  at  the  cash 
value.  Now  I  should  put  down  the  full 
value  of  the  labor  of  the  horses  and  hand, 
when  he  works  with  them,  at  the  price 
( C<mtinued  on  next  page.) 


$U0ttnan*0u;ef 

If  you  name  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  our  advertisers  you 
may  be  pretty  sure  of  prompt  replies  and  right 
treatment. 


A  Successful  Company. 

The  Northern  Investment  Co., 
whose  offices  at  246  Washington 
St.,  Boston,  Mass.,  a  corporation 
organized  nearly  two  years  ago, 
having  for  its  basis  the  best  cen¬ 
tral  business  real  estate  in  Sioux 
City,  la.,  has  achieved  a  remark¬ 
able  success,  owing  to  great  pub¬ 
lic  improvements  inaugurated  in 
that  city  since  they  purchased 
their  real  estate.  Not  only  has 
the  company  acquired  already  a 
paid-up  capital  of  $500,000,  but  it 
has  accumulated  a  large  surplus 
from  the  appreciation  in  value  of 
its  real  estate,  and  will  soon  be 
rapidly  increasing  the  surplus  by 
its  income  in  excess  of  its  divi¬ 
dends.  This  surplus  belongs  to 
the  stockholders,  and  will  be  di¬ 
vided  from  time  to  time  in  the 
way  of  extra  dividends.  The 
Northern  Investment  Company 
has  been  managed  with  scrupu¬ 
lous  fidelity  and  care,  and  as  a 
result  great  success  has  attended 
its  investments,  and  the  future 
prospects  of  the  company  are  all 
that  could  be  desired. 

The  present  dividend  of  6  1-2 
per  cent,  per  annum  is  always 
promptly  paid  quarterly  at  the 
Traders’  National  Bank,  Boston. 
These  dividends,  with  the  extra 
dividends  sure  to  come  later  on, 
make  this  stock  one  of  the  most 
desirable  in  the  market.  The 
present  value  of  the  stock  is 
$103.25  per  share. 


ISA  PER  DAY 

ALL  THE  YEAR 

Can  be  made  casv  bv  anv  energetic  person  selling  “  CHAM¬ 
PION  PASTE  STOVE  POLISH.”  No  brunh  re- 
q  ul  red.  No  hurd  labor.  No  duHt  or  dirt-  Alwnyn 
ready  for  use.  An  article  every  housekeeper  will  buy. 
216,000  packages  sold  in  Philadelphia.  Exclusive  agency  for 
one  or  more  counties  given  competent  person  •  Write  to-day 
enclosing  stamp  for  particulars.  You  will  never  regret  it. 
AddreK*.  CHAMPION  CC  *  *6  N.  Fourth  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


CANADA  UNLEACHED  HARD 

WOOD  ASHES. 

Screened  and  in  store,  for  direct  shipment  on  short 
notice,  in  carload  lots  or  barrels.  Our  thirty  years' 
experience  in  selecting  and  importing  Wood  Ashes 
enables  us  to  fully  guarantee  the  strength  and 
purity  of  all  our  Ashes.  Price,  sample,  pamphlet  and 
other  information  sent  on  application.  Agents 
wanted  in  every  town. 

MUNROE,  JUDSON  &  STROUP,  Oswego,  N.  Y. 

Mention  this  paper. 


MEND  YOUR  OWN  HARNESS 

WITH 

THOMSON'S 

SLOTTED 

CLINCH  RIVETS. 

No  tools  required.  Only  a  hammer  needed 
to  drive  and  clinch  them  easily  and  quickly; 
leaving  the  clinch  absolutely  smooth.  Re¬ 
quiring  no  hole  to  be  made  in  the  leather  nor 
burr  for  the  Rivets.  They  are  STRONG,  TOUGH 
and  DURABLE.  Millions  now  in  use.  All 
lengths,  uniform  or  assorted,  put  up  in  boxes. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  them,  or  write  to 
the  nearest  hardw'  /e  jobber  for  agency. 

MANU  AGTURED  BY 

JUDSON  L.  THOMSON  MFC.  CO., 

Waltham,  Mass. 


NOTICE 

THESE 

LITTLE 

BALLS! 


They  make  the  great  Ball  Hangers 


KEYSTONE 
DISC  HARROW 


Send  for 
Harrow 
Book — 
“ The 
Reason 
Why” 
Free. 


The  same  device  which  makes  the  Bicycle  i 
easy,  enables  our  Harrow  to  save  one  horse  powei 
use,  beside  cost  for  repairs.  It  conquers  toughest ! 
—fits  uneven  ground.  Examine  it  yourself.  Wh 
time  and  horse-flesh  are  thought  worth  saving, 
“Keystone”  “ 

Keystone  f  If  branches 

~  Vi  IT  St.  Louis,  IV 

Mfg.  Co.,  Jf  /  Kansas  City,  IV 

Sterling,  III.  i 


WHEAT. 

48  BUSHELS  PER  ACRE. 

It  is  easy  enough  to  do  if  you 
know  how,  and  more  money  in  it. 
You  can  find  full  information  in 

“Secrets  of  SuccessMm?atSEra™r. 

PIQUA,  OHIO. 


Hhampion  Fvaporator. 

For~MAPLE,  SORGHUM,  CIDER, 

and  FRUIT  JELLIES. 


Corrugated  pan  over  firebox,  doubling 
boiling  capacity.  Small  interchange-  / 
able  syrup  pans  (connected  by  si-  A 
phons),  easily  handled  for  cleans- /ifj 
ing  and  storing,  and  a  Perfect /m) 
Automatic  Regulator. 

The  Champion  is  as  great 
an  improvement  over  the 
Cook  Pan  as  the  latter 
was  over  the  old  iron  ket¬ 
tle,  hung  on  a  fence  rail. 

Th«C.  H.  CRIMM 
MFC.  CO. 

Hudson,  Ohio  and  Rutland, 


FENCING 


Freight  Paid.  HeMCLLEN  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO..  CHICAGO 


WALL  PAPER: 


\  Attractive  style*.  Extreme, 
ly  low  price.  1 OO  samples 
■■31  I  sent  for  8  cts.  Prices  5c.  to 

50c. aroll.  A. L. 01  AMENT  &  CO. .1200  Market  St. Phila.Pz. 


S  U  P  P  L I  ES“S'  ^a*er‘  ®a*' 


UU  Is  I  I  bUI  I  tILVI Mining,  Ditching,  Pump- 
Ing,  Wind&Steam  Mach'y.  Encyclopedia  25o. 

■  ■  "■“■■■TheAmerican  WellWorks,  Aurora,  III. 

H-13S.CANAL St., CHICAGO, ILL.  I 
Elm  Street,  DALLAS,  TEXAS,  f 


Branch  Houses. 
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The  Cost  of  Farm  Labor. 

(Continued.) 

usually  paid  in  the  vicinity  for  hand  and 
team.  This  price  ought  to  be  high  enough 
to  pay  interest  on  the  cost  of  the  horses 
and  tools  and  also  for  the  wear  and  tear 
of  the  tools  and  harness,  as  well  as  for  the 
feed  of  the  team  and  hand,  and  contribute 
to  a  “sinking  fund”  to  pay  for  the  horses 
when  they  die.  I  suppose  J.  II.  R..  in  his 
statements,  means  60  days’  work  for  one 
horse,  and  hence  I  shall  call  it  30  days’ 
work  for  a  hand  and  team  of  two  horses. 

I  should  make  my  estimate  something 


like  this : 

Dr. 

To  Interest  on  the  cash  value  of  8^  acres  of 

the  land  at  $60  per  acre  ($510) .  $30.06 

To  taxes  on  land  appraised  at  $40  per  acre  at 

\%  per  cent  ($340) .  5.90 

To  commercial  fertilizer .  64.00 

To  30  days'  work  with  team  and  hand  at  $3 .  90.00 

To  \'/£  month's  work  or  35  days  by  hand  at  $15. .  22.50 

To  \\4  month’s  boarding  for  hand  at  $12 .  18.00 

To  60  bushels  of  seed  potatoes  at  90  cents .  54.00 

Total . $285.00 


Now  the  probability  is  that  90  cents  is 
too  low  a  price  for  seed  potatoes,  for  I 
paid  $1.40  for  mine.  I  suppose  that  J.  II. 
R.’s  whole  crop  on  the  8)4  acres  was  1,050 
bushels,  that  is,  he  put  away  for  family 


use  and  seed  95  bushels. 

Or. 

Ry  1,050  bushels  sorted  potatoes  at  45  cents _  $472.50 

By  50  bushelB  small  potatoes  at  15  cents .  7.50 

Total . $480.00 

leaving  as  the  net  profit . $195.00 


The  probability  is  that  the  above  esti¬ 
mated  value  of  the  land  is  too  low,  and  so 
is  the  amount  on  the  tax  duplicate. 
Changing  the  cash  value  to  $100  and  the 
duplicate  value  to  $60  an  acre  would  re¬ 
duce  the  net  profit  about  $20,  but  there 
would  remain  a  clear  profit  of  $20  per 
acre,  or  20  per  cent  on  $100  per  acre,  or 
33  X  per  cent  on  $60  per  acre — truly  a 
very  large  net  profit  on  the  land  ;  but  J. 
H.  R.  will  do  well  on  his  wheat  crop  if  he 
nets  10  per  cent'next  year;  and  the  follow¬ 
ing  year,  when  his  land  is  in  clover,  his 
net  profits  will  dwindle  to  naught,  for 
hay  and  pasture  will  do  little  more  than 
pay  the  interest,  taxes  and  labor. 

I  think  the  proper  way  to  find  out  the 
net  proceeds  of  the  farm  is  to  take  the 
whole  farm,  buildings  and  all,  and  debit 
it  with  the  interest  on  the  cash  value, 
fertilizers,  taxes,  repairs,  labor  of  both 
man  and  beast,  not  forgetting  to  charge 
liberally  for  the  laborious  and  self-sacri¬ 
ficing  efforts  of  the  good  housewife.  Then 
credit  the  farm  with  all  it  produces — 
grain,  hay,  straw,  corn  fodder,  root 
crops,  rent  of  house  and  barn,  pasture, 
berries,  etc.,  etc.  john  d.  cunning. 

The  Cost  of  Driving-  a  Team. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  any  basis  for 
figuring  the  cost  of  producing  any  one 
crop  alone  ;  for  instance,  the  cows  pay 
better  by  helping  to  make  cheaper  pork ; 
but  why  not  count  the  feed  for  the  team 
at  the  market  price,  less  the  cost  of  de¬ 
livering  to  market  ?  It  is  certainly 
worth  that  much,  but  I  would  not  charge 
the  crops  with  teamsters’  prices.  Here, 
in  Steuben  County,  N.  Y. ,  my  team  costs 
me  50  cents  a  day,  counting  hay  at  $10 
a  ton,  and  oats  at  35  cents  a  bushel  at 
the  barn,  and  a  man  by  the  month  to 
drive  the  horse  generally  costs  about  65 
cents  a  day  and  board,  and  I  can  board 
the  man  for  the  chores  he  will  do.  We 
should  not  charge  boarding  house  prices 
in  computing  the  cost  of  boarding  a  hand; 
but  the  value  of  the  provision,  if  sold  in 
market.  A  man  and  horse  would  cost,  I 
should  think,  about  $1.15  a  day,  or  a  team 
$1.40.  The  allowance  for  the  wear  and 
tear  of  the  harness  and  horses  would 
vary  very  much.  C.  H.  kverett. 

S.  M.,  page  38,  it  seems  to  me,  is  not 
right  in  his  way  of  estimating  the  cost 
of  farm  crops.  The  actual  cost  is  the  only 
safe  basis  of  calculating  this.  If  we  are 
to  estimate  everything  at  the  current 
prices,  we  take  a  delusive  ground  for  the 
estimate.  The  whole  product  of  the 
farms  could  not  be  sold  for  such  prices, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  the  market 
would  be  overstocked  and  prices  would 
be  greatly  lowered.  The  only  safe  way 
is  that  taken  in  ordinary  mercantile  busi¬ 
ness,  in  which  the  actual  cost  of  all  mate¬ 
rials  used  is  taken  in  the  estimate  of  the 


profits.  The  farmer  may  rightly  charge 
the  crops  with  a  sufficient  value  for  his 
own  work,  but  the  feed,  etc.,  used  should 
be  estimated  at  its  cost,  or  two  profits  are 
counted.  henry  stewart. 

On  a  Maryland  Farm. 

It  is  very  difficult — almost  impossible 
— to  figure  out  the  actual  cost  of  a  crop. 
As  for  the  labor  cost  of  both  man  and 
horse,  I  put  it  at  the  average  price  per 
day  for  the  year,  unless  in  the  case  of 
extra  help  hired  for  a  certain  crop  or 
crops.  The  cost  of  the  fertilizer  charge¬ 
able  to  the  crop,  also  the  improvement  of 
the  soil  on  account  of  cultivation  towards 
making  the  next  crop,  can  only  be  ap¬ 
proximated  ;  we  must  depend  a  good 
deal  upon  estimates.  Shall  we  charge 
horse  and  man  labor  at  actual  cost  or  at 
market  value  ?  J.  II.  R.  says  “the  hand 
would  eat  45  to  60-cent  potatoes  at  a 
boarding-house,  while  mine  cost  me  only 
about  18  cents  per  bushel.”  If  J.  H.  R.’s 
potatoes  are  worth  in  market  45  to  60 
cents,  then  he  cannot  charge  them  to  his 
hand  at  18  cents,  for  they  are  worth  the 
mr  rket  price,  less  the  cost  of  selling,  and 
that  is  what  each  bushel  he  uses  at  home 
costs  him.  If  J.  H.  R.  should  plow  up  a 
pot  of  dollars,  could  he  buy  goods  with 
the  money  and  say  they  did  not  cost  any¬ 
thing  except  the  expense  for  plowing  ? 
Of  course  not ;  we  cannot  figure  out 
profits  in  that  way.  Horse  feed  must  also 
be  charged  at  market  rates  ;  if  we  did  not 
feed  our  hay  and  corn  we  could  sell  them, 
and  what  we  could  sell  them  for  would 
be  the  price  we  must  charge  to  the  horse 
feed  account.  The  average  life  of  a  farm 
horse  is  not  much,  if  any,  over  10  years ; 
putting  his  average  value  for  the  10  years 
at  so  much,  we  should  charge  him  with 
one-tenth  of  this  value  to  cover  interest, 
etc.,  per  year,  and  to  this  must  be  added 
feed,  cost  of  shoeing  and  harness.  The 
fairest  way  to  get  at  the  cost  of  man  and 
horse  labor  is  to  average  the  cost  per  day 
for  a  year,  and  then  charge  the  crop  with 
the  number  of  days’  labor  actually  spent 
on  it. 

Figuring  out  the  cost  of  a  crop  sets  one 
to  thinking  :  Suppose  J.  II.  R.  had  applied 
three  times  as  much  fertilizer  and  had 
doubled  his  crop  in  consequence,  his 
account  would  have  stood  thus :  1,910 
bushels  of  potatoes  sold  for  $860,  cost 
of  fertilizer  and  interest  on  tools,  $202, 
leaving  $658,  out  of  which  to  pay  any 
man  and  horse  labor  and  make  a  profit. 
His  profit  per  bushel  would  have  been 
greater,  for  the  potatoes  would  have  cost 
less  per  bushel,  and  he  would  not  have 
been  half  so  anxious  to  know  what  the 
labor  bill  amounted  to ;  he  would,  in 
fact,  have  been  more  anxious  to  discover 
how  he  could  profitably  put  more  labor 
on  the  next  crop.  When  we  begin  to 
figure  down  the  labor  and  fertilizer  cost, 
we  are  overlooking  the  main  point ;  it  is 
like  feeding  a  dairy  cow  ;  when  we  watch 
her  head  end  and  calculate  the  cost  of 
the  feed  we  put  in  it,  we  must  watch  the 
udder  end  also  and  see  how  much  milk 
comes  out,  then  apportion  the  feed  to  the 
highest  point  of  profitable  production. 
Isn’t  it  the  same  way  in  growing  a  crop, 
and  don’t  we  often  fail  to  discriminate 
properly  between  the  relationship  the 
feed  end  bears  to  the  “  udder  ”  end  ? 

A.  I,.  CROSBY. 

Poultry  Yard. 

Shall  We  Salt  the  Hens. 

I  presume  salt  is  beneficial  in  soft  feed 
although  I  never  use  it.  p.  williams. 

Hens  require  salt  as  well  as  other  ani¬ 
mals,  but  only  in  quantities  sufficient  to 
season  the  food.  Too  much  causes  ex¬ 
cessive  thirst  and  inflammation. 

P.  H.  .JACOBS. 

We  think  it  essential  that  hens  should 
have  a  little  salt  in  their  food,  but  it 
should  be  used  sparingly,  knapp  bros. 

Although  salt,  except  in  very  small 
quantities,  is  well  known  to  be  very  in¬ 
jurious  to  hens,  I  consider  a.  proper 
amount  quite  beneficial  to  them.  My 
practice  is  to  feed  about  an  ounce  to  100 
hens  daily,  dissolved  and  mixed  with  the 


soft  feed.  It  is  usually  fed  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.  Its  good  effects  are  shown  in  a 
greater  relish  for  the  food,  an  increased 
appetite,  and  a  bright,  active  appearance. 
An  over-dose  will  produce  almost  the 
opposite  effects — a  dull,  drooping  appear¬ 
ance  and  dark  colored  combs  with,  gener¬ 
ally.  an  excessive  looseness  of  the  bowels. 

C.  H.  WYCKOFF. 

I  do  not  think  salt  is  needed  in  food  for 
hens.  A  small  quantity  will  not  hurt 
them.  I  do  not  find  they  like  food  con¬ 
taining  salt  better  than  that  without 
any.  The  reason  to  me  seems  obvious  : 
in  their  natural  state  they  do  not  inhabit 
meadows  or  the  sea  shore.  Birds  and 
animals  that  do  so,  show  a  preference  for 
salt,  and  these  can  be  graded  according 
to  their  natural  habits.  Horses  like  a 
little  salt,  but  like  sugar  better.  Cows 
like  more  salt.  I  have  never  experi¬ 
mented  with  ducks,  but  it  is  probable 
that  they  prefer  salt.  Pigeons  are  very 
fond  of  it  and  it  is  very  necessary  to  their 
health.  Tn  their  wild  state  they  inhabit 
caves  and  rocky  sea  cliffs  and  feed  par¬ 
tially  on  small  snails  and  seeds  of  salt 
meadows  as  well  as  on  grain.  I  do  not 
think  that  salt  is  necessary  for  poultry 
and  turkeys  that  naturally  live  on  high, 
dry  ground.  henry  hales. 

Buff  Leghorns. 

The  new  fad  in  poultry  is  buff  colors. 
Buff  Hamburgs,  Wyandottes  and  Leg¬ 
horns  are  among  the  newer  acquisitions. 
The  trouble  with  all  these  new  types 
will  be  that  they  will  not  breed  “true,” 
but  will  revert  to  the  style  of  their  par¬ 
ents.  They  have  not  been  bred  long 
enough  to  fix  the  type.  The  trouble  with 
the  Leghorns  will  be  in  getting  rid  of  the 
white  and  black  in  the  tails  and  wings. 
Where  a  feathered  cross  was  made,  feath¬ 
ered  shanks  will  appear.  The  first  known 
of  the  Buff  Leghorns  was  an  importation 
from  England  a  short  time  ago,  and  it  is 
stated  that  there  are  but  half  a  dozen 
breeders  in  the  United  States  who  have 
them.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  they  will 
be  better  than  Brown  or  White  Leghorns 
except  to  gratify  pride,  c.  e.  chapman. 

HUsinelUttecuff  gUwettiiMtta. 

If  you  name  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  our  advertisers  you  ■ 
may  be  pretty  sure  of  prompt  replies  and  right  treat¬ 
ment. 

Farming  Tools  for  Brazil. 

The  attention  of  manufacturers  is 
invited  to  the  following : 

The  Escola  Agronomica  is  newly  es¬ 
tablished  on  a  fazenda  of  500  acres  in 
the  State  of  Sao  Paulo — the  richest  agri¬ 
cultural  region  of  Brazil.  It  is  organized 
in  the  interest  of  progressive  agricul¬ 
ture,  provides  a  scientific  course  of  four 
years  with  daily  labor  for  students,  and 
sets  apart  the  first  Saturday  of  every  month 
for  the  entertainment  of  visitors.  It  is  the 
first  college  of  the  kind  in  South  America, 
is  endowed  by  wealthy  and  influential 
citizens,  and  is  attracting  widespread 
attention. 

Among  other  things,  the  institution 
aims  to  introduce  better  implements  for 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil — especially  the 
tenacious  red  clays  of  the  rolling  lands — 
and  for  harvesting  and  handing  crops ; 
but  it  desires  first  to  ascertain  what  are 
best  suited  to  the  conditions  that  prevail. 

To  this  end  the  college  makes  the  fol¬ 
lowing  offer  to  the  manufacturer  of  any 
farming  tools  likely  to  succeed  :  If  you 
will  donate  the  sample  or  samples — made 
precisely  like  those  for  the  regular  trade 
— we  will  pay  all  cost  of  transportation, 
and  afford  every  facility  for  trial  and  ex¬ 
hibition,  the  tools  to  remain  the  property 
of  the  college. 

Shall  not  the  United  States  secure  her 
share  of  the  trade  sure  to  follow  this 
stimulus  to  the  introduction  of  improved 
machinery  ?  The  college  knows  of  no 
better  way  than  this  to  enable  her  to  do 
so  nor  to  give  all  an  equal  chance  to  dis¬ 
play  the  excellence  of  their  goods. 

Any  manufacturers  accepting,  please 
mark  goods  “For  Escola  Agronomica, 
Piracicaba,  S.  P.  Brazil,  care  Sr.  Louiz 
Queiros,”  and  ship  to  the  Thompson  & 
Houston  Electrical  Company,  115  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York,  who  will  receive,  pay 
freight  and  forward.  Also  please  advise 
the  subscriber  by  letter  of  such  ship¬ 
ment,  and  of  terms  on  which  orders  will 
be  received. 

EUGENE  DAVENPORT,  Director. 


MATTHEWS'  Seed  Drill. 

Hand  Cultivator,  Whool  Hoo. 

Single  or  Combined,  i 

The  Standard  of  America!' 

Admitted  by  leading  seedsmen 
and  mnrket  gardeners  every-  ; 
where  to  be  the  most  perfect  and 
reliable  drill  in  use.  Jlcwareofcheapirmtations.  Allgenuino 
drills  bear  our  name  on  seed  box.  Made  only  by 

AMES  PLOW  CO.,  Boston  and  New  York. 

Semi  for  Circulars  and  Catalogue . 


E.  P.  ROE 


My  1892  Catalogue, 

With  colored  plate  of 
K.  1*.  Roe  Strawberry. 
50  other  Illustrations. 
Complete  List  of  all 
the  good  fruits  and  or¬ 
namentals  mailed  free. 
Address 

T.  J.  DWYER, 

Cornwall,  N.  Y. 


Seed  Potatoes. 

Choice  selected  Houlton,  Aroostook  County,  Maine, 
Early  Rose,  Beauty  of  Hebron,  and  all  other  well- 
known  varieties.  For  sale  by 

VV.  E.  IHJlt VISA'S  SONS, 

Produce  Commission  Merchants, 

119  Warren  Street,  New  York. 


SEEDS. 

My  Annual  PRICED  CATALOGUE  is  now  ready 
and  mailed  free  to  all  applicants.  It  contains  ai! 
the  leading  and  most  popular  sorts  of 

VEGETABLE,  FARM, 

AND 

FLOWER  SEEDS, 

Besides  all  the  desirable  novelties  of  last  season,  and 
nearly  everything  else  in  my  line  of  business. 
ALFRED  BKIDGEMAN, 

37  East  19th  Street,  New  York  City. 


BLOOMINGTON*’  (PHtENIX)  NURSERY.’ 
600  ACRES.  13  CREENHOUSES.  1 

TREES  Mi  PLANTS 

We  oflor  a  large  and  fine  stock  of  every  description  of 
FRUIT  and  ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  shrubs, 
Rosen,  Vino*,  Sinn  1 1  FRUITS,  Hedge  Plants, 
FRUIT  and  FOREST  TREE  SEEDLINGS. 
Priced  Catalogue  mailed  free.  Estn Idished  1852. 

PHOENIX  NURSERY  COMPANY 

SucccHHum  to  SirJLEV  TUTTI.E  &  CO..  BLOOMINGTON,  II, U 


FARM 

SEEDS 

Do  you  want  a  rousing  crop  for  18921  Tlio 
surest  way  to  got  it  is  to  plant  HAl.ZKIt’H 
NOimiKItN  GROWN  SEEDS.  Our  100.000 
rirnacd  Customers  will  toll  you  tills.  Largest 
grower,  and  only  seedsman  malt  i  ng  a  specialty 
of  Farm  Seeds  in  America.  Culllvate  5,000  Acres. 
I  offer  choice  stocks  of  tho  following: 

10,000  bu.  Harley,  yields  40-00  bu.  per  aero, 
12,000  bu.  Early  Corn,  yields85-120bu.  per  acre. 
20,000  bu.  Oats,  sworn  yield  134  bu.  per  acre. 
18,000  bu.  Spring  Wheats,  30-40  bu.  per  aero. 
26,000  bu.  Timothy  and  Clover  Seed. 
60,000  bu.  Heavy  Cropping  Potatoes. 

For  8c. 

I’ll  send  10  different  Farm  Seed 
Samples,  my  selection.  Fine 
Farm  Seed  Car.  Sc. 

Samp.  &  Cat  16c. 


GIVEN  AWAY! 

This  is  the  most  beau¬ 
tiful  new  ROSE  of 
the  year  which  we  give 

ENTIRELY  FREE 

to  our  customers  of  1892.  If  you  are  interested 

in  FLOWERS  send  for  our  CATALOGUE 

of  tho  grandest,  novelties  and  specialties  ever 

offered.  IT  WILL  PAY  YOU,  write  now. 
ROBT.  SCOTT  dt  SON.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Q  I  V  D  A \k I Q  of  Potatoes  or  Two  Rows  of 
O I  A  n  V-/  W  O  Trees  can  be  sprayed  with 

THE  CLIMAX  SPRAYER 

The  Best  machine  for  the  purpose  ever  built. 


T\A/n  D D \kl  Q  can  be  neatly  marked 
I  W  nU  l/VO  at  a  time  with  the 


riggs  FURROWER 

any  width  or  depth,  leaving  a  mellow  seed  bed. 
I  also  manufacture  Riggs  Plows,  Cultivators, 
Ladders,  Harrows,  Corn  Shelters,  Wagon 
Jacks,  etc.  Hiy  Illustrated  Catalogue  FREE. 
THOMAS  PEPPLER,  Box  IS,  Hightstown,  N.  J, 


JUNIOR 

WINDMILL 


“Money  make,  the  mare  go,”  and  a  little 
breeze  operates  the  Ideal  »J nnlor — a  little  money 
buys  it.  Ask  for  catalogue  free. 

STOVER  MFC.  CO., 

502  River  Street,  FREEPORT,  ILL 


^SCIENTIFIC 

GRINDING  MILL 

BEST  MILL  on  Earth. 

SAVES 25  to 50  perct. 
Grinding  Feed.  Reversible 
["-Sharpening  Grlndlna 
Plates.  Send  forillus.  Catalogue  A 

THE  FOOS  MFG.  CO..  Springfield.  Ohio. 


rTTTTTfTTITTTrTI  1 1 1 1 1  •  1 1 a « » » 


GARDEN 


marterH  for  Alfalfa,  Japan  and  Kspersetto  Clover,  Jerusalem  and  Kaffir 
Milo  Maize,  l>ourha  Cane  and  Millet  Seed;  Johnson,  Bermuda, and  Tex. 


sx  Corn, 


CANADA 


NIACARA 

and  all  olil  and  new 

varieties.  Extra  Quality, 
Warranted  true.  1,0  tr¬ 
eat  rates.  Introducers 

of  the  new  Blaelc  drape 


ITT  R.  HA  RI)Y, Abingdon,  Ill. .Tanner  of  Galloway 
Li.  and  Angus  Hides.  Galloway  Cattle  for  Sale. 
Maker  of  Robes,  Coats,  Rugs,  Caps,  Gloves,  Mittens, 
Collars,  etc.,  always  on  hand.  Send  for  Circular. 


A  COUNTRY  HOME  AND  STOCK  FA  KM  FOR  SALK.— 
Located  In  Central  New  York,  on  the  Lehigh 
Valley  R.  It.:  adjoins  the  village  of  Moravia  (8,000  In¬ 
habitants);  with  good  schools,  churches,  telegraph, 
telephone,  express  offices  and  good  society;  18  miles 
south  of  the  city  of  Auburn.  The  farm  embraces  192 
acres,  of  which  about  100  acres  lies  in  the  valley  and 
is  unsurpassed  in  fertility,  balance  on  side  hill  and 
timber.  The  dwelling  is  first  class  In  every  particular, 
with  all  modern  appliances  and  conveniences,  such  as 
running  water,  furnace,  open  grates,  broad  piazzas, 
etc.;  while  the  barns  have  been  built  after  most 
approved  plans  as  seen  both  in  this  country  and  in 
Kurope.  Tenant  house  on  the  farm.  It  was  the  sum¬ 
mer  home  of  the  late  Geo.  J.  lyetchworth,  of  Pratt  & 
Retchworth,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and  has  been  kept  in 
perfect  condition. 

A  fine  herd  of  registered  Jerseys  (40  to  50  head)  will 
be  sold  with  the  property  If  desired.  The  same  man¬ 
ager  in  charge  who  was  with  Mr.  Letch  worth.  Posses¬ 
sion  at  any  time. 

For  further  particulars  apply  to 

A.  W.  LAWTON,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 
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I  will  send  TT/^vT  T  ray  cat¬ 
alogue  of  jf  l^  j  fruits  and 

flowers  free  Write  for  it. 

For  sample  and  p  k  t . 

of  e  h  o  i  c  e  IJ  flower  seeds 

Enclose  five  *  V  2c.  stamps. 

WM.  B.  REED,  Box  8,  Chambersburg,  Pa. 


Orange  Groves  and  Orange  Lands  for  Sale. 

Several  orange  groves  of  different  sizes  with  houses 
on  them,  and  surrounded  hy  good  fertile  land  ready 
for  cultivation  and  inclosed  by  good  fences,  all  situ¬ 
ated  In  the  Phosphate  Belt  of  Middle  Florida,  west 
of  the  Florida  Southern  Railroad,  and  between 
Ocala  and  Brooksvllle.  where  labor  has  now  become 
plentiful,  can  be  purchased  at  very  reasonable  cash 
figures.  Also  some  very  fine  farming  and  orange 
lands  in  lots  of  40  to  100  acres;  beautifully  located 
for  garden  and  grove  purposes. 

For  terms  and  information  apply  to 

MARION  PHOSPHATE  CO.,  Savannah,  Ga 


A  Very  Rare  Opportunity 

for  a  good  farmer  with  first-class  ability  and  some 
capital  to  go  into  business  for  himself  on  one  of  the 
largest  and  best  fruit-farms  of  New  England  or  the 
country.  Address  ORCHARD,  care  of  The  Ritual 
New-Youkeii,  New  York. 


W]~  \  'VTfT'T  to  correspond  with  a  small  capital¬ 
ly  if  I  1st,  with  a  view  to  a  partnership  for 
the  purpose  of  extending  a  rapidly  growing  and  prof¬ 
itable  tanning  and  manufacturing  business. 

E.  R.  HARDY,  Abtngton,  Ill. 


SITUATION  WANTED. — By  n  married  man  as 
manager  of  Stock,  Dairy  or  Truck  Farm.  Good 
home  close  to  schools,  preferred  to  highest  wages. 
Address  J.  B.,  care  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
New  York. 


MAIL  IT  TO  US.  We  will  send  you 

the  FINEST  PIANO  and  ORGAN 
CATALOGUES  in  the  world,  and  show 
you  how  to  SAVE  $50  to  $100.. 

Musical  instrument*  for  Cash,  or  upon  terms  to  suit  all  buyers, 
at  astonishingly  low  prices.  Factory  capacity  ONE  THOUSAND 
ORGANS  and  PIANOS  per  month.  Correspondence  Solicited. 


f^ADMICIi  JP,  /«!<•  K"i»l»li"hedvWASHINCTON. 

i/UKDI  Idil  OC  ■  q  v  and  Kriinbie.  /  New  Jersey 


$6  Roller  Organ 


50,000  In  Use. 
Plays  600  Tunes 
Weight  15  lbs. 
ATJTOPHONE  CO.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y 


w-  We  sell  8ul 

ftddreaa  plainly, fi 


■  ■  W  Uc*t,  Lfttett  I prav  ad  ■  and  Ckea^eth  Oar  Perfettiei 

■  Empire  Pumps ztir  the  liauid  automatically  and  will  spray  100  Trees  Per  Hoar. 
Ws  make  the  Little  Gem  and  Garfield  K  Manser L  Sprayers'  and  the  Vermarel,  fins 

spray  nozzle,  most  eoonomical  spray  nozzle  in  the  world.  Also  a  Horse  Power  Sprayer  at  low  price. 


ulphate  of  Copper,  Paris  Green  and  I/ondon  Purple  at  wholesale  prioes.  Catalogue  free,  write 

, giving  seunty  .FIELD  FORCE  PCM  V  CO.l  1  ft  II  r  fatal  A  we.  LOOK  I  >OKT,N.  Y. 


■■■■■%  A  GARDEN,  FLOWER  A  FIELD 

L  L  I  Herd  Potutoea  FRUIT  TRKLH, 

F  r  I  PLANTS  A  VINKS,  ull  beat  Mud*. 

hkllvour  FREE  CATALOCUE 

Rorolty,  a.  it  lias  No  Big  Plfturrs,  and  xiras  Conrlaa, 
rat*  Drsrrlptlons  aod  PAIR  PRICKS  for  BEST  ROODS, 
t  miss  aeeitig  ft  before  buying.  Send  address  to-day  M 

RANK  FORD  A  SON  Ravenna,  Ohio. 


MORGAN 


THOUSANDS  SOLD. 

TUC  DCCTaUaronndHARIlow 

IllL  DLO  I  and  PULVERIZER. 
NO  EQUAL  for  Vineyards  and 
Peach  Orchards.  Works  the 
soil  deep  and  thorough. 


SPADING 

HARROW 


Descriptive  Circular 
sent  on  application  to 

D.S.  MORGAN  &  CO. 
Brockport,  N.Y. 


FRENCH  ^PERCHERON 


COACH  HORSES. 

More  Stallions  imported  in  '91  thanH 
any  other  firm  More.Government^H 
Prize  winners  Chan  aiw  two  firms.  1  ^  ' 

100  Prizes  at  four  leading1  Americ.an^.llryj.f  , 
Fairs-  Send  for  Illustrated  catalogue. 

In  writing  mention  this  taper 


200  STALLIONS  AND  MARES 

Largely  from  TONGLEUR7513 
(11596}  winner  of  40  Prizes  and  Gold 
Medals  with  his  eret  in  1891 
Visitors  ■welcome.  Correspondence  solicited. 

JOHN.  W  AKIN.  SCIPIO.  N  Y. 


l  00.00 

Pi A^O  5  d  O  RGA!H  £ 

nUT  THIS  OUT  AT  ONCE  AND 


KEMP’S  MANURE  SPREADER 


PULVERIZES  THE  FINEST.  EASIEST  IN  DRAFT. 

Most  rapid  in  work.  Its  manufacture  has  reached  the  highest 
degree  of  perfection.  Over  hood  of  these  celebrated  Spreaders  . 
in  actual  use.  Deferences  furnished  from  every  Slate  from 
reliable  farmers  who  have  used  them  from  1  to  10  years.  Sold  on 
its  merits.  Valuable  Improvements  for  1HD2.  Write  for 
illustrated  circulars  to  HUMP  A  Itl  ltl’KK.  lilANUF’O  «’<>., 
SVRAtiliflE,  IV.  Y.,  the  largest  and  oldest  manufacturers  of 
Manure  Spreaders  In  the  world. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


February  fi 


gttijsccUancousi  Advertising. 

IN  writing  to  advertisers  please  always  mention 
The  Rural. 


POTATOES. 

EXTRA  FINE  VARIETIES. 


Laml  ret  Its'  Farmers’  Alliance  Potato.  A 
new  Variety  of  Great  Value.  Tried  last  year  along¬ 
side  of  200  sorts,  and  It  surpassed  them  all  In  produc¬ 
tiveness.  Fine  flavor,  very  early,  good  keeper.  Per 
bushel,  DM;  per  barrel,  DM>. 

Green  Mountain  Potato.  Large  and  showy, 
very  productive,  excellent  quality,  medium  early. 
Per  bushel,  DD2;  per  barrel,  DM. 50. 

Lmidrcths’  Garfield  Potato.  We  have  been 
selling  this  variety  during  several  years  past,  with 
unqualified  satisfaction  to  our  customers.  Medium 
early,  pure  white,  fine  grained,  mealy, and  of  extra¬ 
ordinarily  fine  flavor.  Per  bushel,  DM;  per  barrel, 
DM.50. 

Uandreths’  State  of  Maine  Potato.  One  of 
the  finest  varieties  we  have;  over  medium  size,  very 
productive,  flesh  when  cooked  snow  white,  crystalline 
or  mealy,  deliciously  nutty  flavor.  Per  bushel,  DM; 
per  barrel,  DM.50.  , 

Descriptive  Circular  of  these  and  other  varieties 
mailed  free  to  all  applicants. 

I).  LANDRKTH  &  SONS, 

21  Hi  23  South  Otli  Street,  Philadelphia. 
Branch  Stork:  Delaware  Avenue  and  Arch  Street. 


%A#  j*  M  “p  p  nf  K  very  reader  of  The  Rural 
»»  II  I  Et  L J  m  to  see  my  Catalogue  of 

SEED  POTATOES '/ efc°u nc« 

their  list  of  varieties  for  spring  planting.  Choice 
stock  of  best  varieties  at  lowest  prices.  My  catalogue 
a  new  departure  In  its  line.  Write  for  It  to-day. 

A.  F.  WHITK1GHT,  Nova,  Ohio. 


tv/\T|Yf\P/i  Best  new  and  all  standard 
Ull  I  I  I  IIL  y  varieties.  Free  distribution  of 
!  !:  i  :  I  , l  a  New  Kxtra  Early  variety. 
•  W  I  H  I  U  tU  Beautiful  Illustrated  cata¬ 
logue, free.  K.  H.  VICK,  331  Park  Ave.,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


iEED  POTATOES.  ffeVTow 

I  Prices.  1-lb.  postpaid,  Hi  cents.  List  Free. 

V.  NTONKItOAI),  Lewistown,  Pa. 


IGH-BRKD  Seed  Potatoes.  One  bar '•cl  worth  two 
of  Northern  Seed.  All  that  grow  Irish  Potatoes 
should  have  my  catalogue  free  with  testimonials 
J.  W.  HALL,  Marlon  Station,  Md. 


To  our  friends  who  hnve  not  nlrendy  received  it,  we  nre  rendy  to  mnll 
our  NKW  CATALOGUE  of 

H'.GH-CLASS  SEEDS 

J  FOR  1002, 

ET 

Contali  all  the  Novelties  of  the  Season,  both  in  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds. 

\,sM  Thorburn  &  Co.  .15 JohnS:  NewYork.  / 


KiflflOJAM/  PLANTS,  BULBS,  and  Requisites.  9 

They  are  TIIF.  BEST  at  TUB  LOWEST  PRICES 

IMW//  GREER’S  GARDEN  CALENDAR forl892  from  naturu,  mailed  for  bo.  ixilujIgiT 

IIENItY  A  UKKLIl,  714  Chestnut  Street,  PlilLADIoLFHIA, 


KANSAS  SEED  HOUSE,  Lawrence,  Kan. 


“  ~  Claims.  EVErVtHINC  IN  THE  SEED  LINE. 

X  5  Catalogues  Mailed  FREE.  F.  BAItTKLDLB  &.  CO.,  Lawrence,  Kan. 


1  838.— FI  FTY-FOU  R  YEARS.  300  ACRES.  -  1  892. 

WTIT  v  UDIITT  TDPPO  Parry’s  Giant  and  Pedigree  Japan  mammoth 

"’hestnuts;  .Japan,  French,  and  Persian  Wal- 


VTT|T  «  FD  IITT  TDFFC  Carry’s  Giant  and  Pedigree  Ja 
Illl  I  5  r  It  I  I  I  I  nil  Pm  Chestnuts;  Japan,  French,  and 
1IU1  i  UUll  I  11  LIU U i  nuts.  AlmondH'  Filberts.  Pecans,  Ac, 


UolltoVtln  WT7W  DP  ADC  Japan  Golden  Russet,  Idaho,  Wilder,  Lincoln 
Y  fluid  6  il  Li  YY  1  Lin  II  d.  * 'or«-less,  Fltzwater,  Vermont  Beauty,  Besse- 
i  aiu iuhu  i,u  ii  i  uniiu.  Inlllnka.  ln  collections  at  reduced  rates 

Klosagnus  Longplpes,  Buffalo  Berries,  Juneberrles,  Hardy  Oranges,  and  other  valuable 
Novelties.  Immense  stock  of  G  It  A  PC  VINES  and  all  Small  Fruit  Plants.  Fruit,  Shade, 
and  Nut  Trees.  OKNAMKNTAL  SIIKUBS,  VIXKS,  &c.  Illustrated  Descriptive 
Catalogue  free.  Win.  Parry,  POMONA  NURSERIES,  Parry,  New  Jersey. 


GRAPE 


Wlini  HEATON.  ■  IllliV 

Also  other  H.1I  A  1. 1,  Fit  FITS.  New  Descriptive  Catalogue  Free.  T.  S.  II  IJ  BBA  RD  CO.,  FRKDOHIA ,  Jf.Y. 


‘SHADELAND.” 

jfc.,  T*10  m08t  Extensive 

LIVE  ST0CK 

KstnblisIimeiU  In 

,  wt  W  constantly  ’arriving; 

(,:•  nj1  15*  ,  unequalc  I  collections; 

Df\  InM  "  superior  q  11  a  1  I  t  y; 

•••  M  ft  choicest  breeding;  op 

—  a  .  T)  portunlty  of  comnar 

lng  different  breeds. 
Breeders  nnd  Importers  of 
rench  Coachers,  Standard  Bred  Trotters, 

Cleveland  Bays,  Carriage  Horses, 

Hackneys,  Saddle  Homes, 

Clydesdales,  Welsh  Ponies, 

Pe'eherons,  Iceland  Ponies, 

French  Drafts.  Shetland  Ponies, 

English  Shires,  Holsteln-Frleslan 

Belgian  Drafts,  Cattle. 

SufTolks,  Devon  Cattle. 


French  Coachers.  Standard  Bred  Trotters, 

Cleveland  Bays,  Carriage  Horses, 

Hackneys,  Saddle  Homes, 

Clydesdales,  Welsh  Ponies, 

Pe* eherons,  Iceland  Ponies. 

French  Drafts.  Shetland  Ponies, 

English  Shires,  Holsteln-Frleslan 

Belgian  Drafts,  Cattle. 

SufTolks,  Devon  Cattle. 

Also,  Dealers  In  Real  F,state. 

No  other  Establishment  in  the  World 
offers  such  A  dvanlagcs  to 
the  Purchaser. 

Prices  low.  Terms  easy.  Visitors  welcome.  Cor¬ 
respondence  Solicited.  Circulars  free. 

POWELL  BROTHERS. 

Shadeland,  Crawford  Co„  Pa. 
tir  Mention  The  Rural  New-Yorker  when  writing. 

Pennsylvania  Agricultural  Works,  York,  Pa. 

Farqthar’*  Standard  Engines  and  Haw  Mill*/ 

r  .  .  Send  for  Cttilogue.  ForUble,  Sta. 

JO  a.  K  tionsrj, Traction  mod  Automatic  Mm. 

^gioMfipocioJt/.  W arraated eg u»l or 


Address  A.  Ii.  FARODHAR  &  CO. ,  York,  P^, 


UNLEACHED 

HARD-WOOD 


ASHES 


Nature’s  Own  Fertilizer. 

Bend  for  8ample,  Prices,  Pamphlet  and  Guaranteed 
Analysis  to  THE  FOB  ENT  CITY  WOOD  AHII 

CO.,  London,  Ont.,  Canada.  Our  Office  at  South 
Sudbury,  Mass.,  is  closed  till  February  1. 


WE  WILL  SELL  YOUR  PRODUCE  r.'“u 

TROTH  *  MOORE,  313  N.  Water  St.,  Phila. 

Poultry.  Eggs  and  Game.  Apples,  Potatoes  nnd 
Onions  in  car  lots.  IJf~CorreHpondeiice  Solicited. 
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PRICE,  FIVE  CENTS. 
$2.00  PER  YEAR. 


A  Western  New  York  Sktjnk  Farm. 

A  PROFITABLE,  IF  NOT  A  PERFUMED  BUSINESS. 

Black  skunk#  wanted ;  skunk  breeding  an  intricate  busi¬ 
ness  ;  iu>t  suitable  fot •  a  village  backyard ;  must  be 
on  a  hillside ;  skunks  are  vwctunml  workers  ;  dead 
animals  useful ;  digging  and  killing  skunks ;  big 
returns  from  otherwise  worthless  land. 

Probably  no  one  of  our  wild  North  American  animals 
has  lived  in  such  constant  disrepute  since  the  day  of 
his  discovery  by  white  men,  as  the  skunk.  Not  only 
is  he  looked  upon  as  a  robber  of  hen-houses,  but  for 
certain  urgent  reasons  he  is  always  given  a  wide  berth 
by  man  and  beast  alike.  Many  cannot  even  think  of  a 


to  the  skunk  a  yellowish  liquid  is  secreted.  This 
powerful,  pungent,  and  nauseous  fluid  can  be  thrown 
a  distance  of  six  or  eight  feet  toward  the  offensive 
object.  Hooks  upon  natural  history  are  not  agreed  as 
to  the  number  of  distinct  varieties  in  the  skunk  family. 

A  number  are  found  in  the  Southern  States  and  some 
range  into  South  America.  The  common  black,  or 
black  and  white,  is  the  one  with  which  we  have  to  do 
at  present;  it  ranges  from  the  Hudson  Hay  on  the 
north,  into  Central  America  on  the  south.  The  skins 
which  bring  the  highest  price  in  market  are  the  coal 
black  kind. 

The  black  skunk  could  hardly  be  classed  as  a  dis¬ 
tinct  variety,  it  is  a  sport  perhaps  from  the  striped. 


is  Mr.  Henry  Gurnsey,  of  Lima,  N.  Y.  Mr.  Gurnsey 
lias  been  for  a  number  of  years  a  dealer  in  skunk  and 
other  furs,  and  about  six  years  ago  determined  to 
attempt  the  breeding  of  skunks  in  confinement.  He 
first  inclosed  a  portion  of  his  back  yard  by  a  tight 
board  fence,  and  sank  planks  in  the  ground  below  the 
fence.  Then  he  trapped  or  bought  a  few  pair  of 
skunks,  and  placed  them  in  the  inclosure.  The  experi¬ 
ment  was  a  success  from  the  first.  The  skunks  in¬ 
creased  so  rapidly  as  to  become  at  length  somewhat  of 
a  nuisance  within  the  corporate  limits  of  a  village,  and 
Mr.  Gurnsey  decided  to  remove  them  to  some  point  in 
the  country  where  he  could  engage  in  skunk  farming 
on  a  scale  worthy  of  the  name.  He  found  a  suitable 
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skunk  without  strong  feelings  of  disgust.  His  name  is 
even  against  him,  and  can  hardly  be  mentioned  in 
polite  society.  It  is  no  wonder  that  the  skunk  is 
mercilessly  slaughtered  whenever  it  can  be  done  with 
safety,  his  really  valuable  fur  being  often  a  secondary 
consideration,  and  in  consequence  he  is  now  only 
seldom  found  in  a  wild  state — in  the  settled  por¬ 
tions  of  New  York  State,  at  least.  This  much  maligned 
animal  hardly  deserves  to  be  regarded  with  such  uni¬ 
versal  antipathy.  He  possesses  a  gentle,  docile  dis¬ 
position,  and  is  seldom  disposed  to  flee  at  the  approach 
of  man. 

Many  anecdotes  are  related  of  persons  who  have 
mistaken  the  animal  for  a  cat  on  account  of  the  dark¬ 
ness  or  their  ignorance.  Unpleasant  consequences 
have  followed  their  handling  and  petting  the  supposed 
cat  only  after  the  animal  had  received  real  or  fancied 
abuse.  There  is,  however,  a  close  connection  between 
the  gentle  and  peace-loving  disposition  of  the  skunk 
and  the  efficient  method  of  defense  that  Nature  has 
provided  for  him.  In  a  formation  of  glands  peculiar 


In  their  native  haunts  the  blacks  are  a  rarity,  but 
skunk  farmers  by  breeding  carefully  can  perpetuate 
them.  They  are  entirely  of  a  sable  hue,  with  the 
exception  of  a  tuft  of  white  on  the  top  of  the  head. 
The  possibility  of  producing  black  skins,  together  with 
the  lucrative  prices  they  bring,  has  led  a  number  of 
persons  in  different  parts  of  the  country  to  attempt 
breeding  skunks  in  captivity.  In  this,  as  in  all  other 
legitimate  enterprises,  success  depends  upon  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  business.  Experience  is  the  principal 
teacher,  there  being  but  little  data  to  draw  from,  and 
much  of  the  work  has  been  decidedly  up-hill. 

It  is  perhaps  on  account  of  the  difficulties  surmounted 
that  breeders  of  skunks  are  somewhat  reluctant  to 
part  with  the  knowledge  they  have  acquired  with  so 
much  difficulty,  but  there  is  but  little  danger  of  an 
over-supply  of  fine-quality  pelts,  as  the  nature  of  the 
business  will  naturally  deter  many  from  going  into  it, 
while  the  skunk  in  its  wild  state  is  doomed  to  gradual 
extinction. 

One  of  the  pioneers  in  the  skunk  breeding  industry 


location  about  three  miles  east  of  Lima  village,  and 
formed  a  partnership  with  Mr.  W.  Shaddack,  who  owns 
a  part  of  the  land  now  occupied  by  the  farm  and  who 
assists  in  caring  for  the  animals. 

About  five  acres  were  inclosed.  A  trench  was  dug 
in  line  with  the  proposed  fence,  and  planks  were  sunk 
in  it  a  depth  of  two  feet ;  then  it  was  filled  in  on  both 
sides  of  the  fence  with  small  stones,  which  were 
covered  with  earth.  The  part  of  the  fence  above 
ground  is  tight  and  four  feet  high.  On  a  recent  visit 
to  this  farm  a  faint  but  characteristic  odor  warned  us 
of  the  proximity  of  the  “  ranch.”  On  arriving,  it  be¬ 
came  evident  at  once  that  a  steep  sidehill,  underlaid 
by  a  tenacious  clay  subsoil  and  which  would  be  worth¬ 
less  for  other  purposes,  is  the  proper  thing  for  skunk 
breeding.  It  is  only  on  steep  land  that  the  burrows 
can  be  made  with  ease,  and  all  of  them  have  good 
drainage.  The  hill  rises  to  a  height  of  perhaps  150 
feet  above  the  road  which  runs  along  the  base. 

The  face  of  this  incline  is  honeycombed  all  over  its 
surface  by  hundreds  of  skunks’  “nests,”  but  during 
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the  greater  part  of  the  day  a  casual  passer-by  will  see 
little  of  interest  within  the  inclosure  at  any  season. 
Only  occasionally  will  a  skunk,  driven  out  by  hunger, 
make  its  way  to  a  portion  of  some  freshly  slaughtered 
animal  that  has  been  placed  there  for  food.  Hut  about 
6  p.  m.  on  summer  days,  and  somewhat  earlier  in  the 
spring  and  fall,  the  colony  begins  to  show  signs  of 
activity,  black  heads  appear,  then  bodies  emerge  and 
make  their  way  down  zig-zag  paths  of  their  own 
making  toward  the  point  where  food  is  placed  ;  from 
this  time  on  during  a  considerable  portion  of  the  night 
the  hillside  may  be  said  to  be  literally  alive  with 
skunks. 

The  question  of  obtaining  food  for  them  is  the  all- 
absorbing  one  with  the  proprietors  of  the  ranch. 
During  the  woodchuck  season  they  are  out  day  after 
day  scouring  the  country  for  these  animals,  and  other 
hunters  are  also  kept  busy.  Hut  woodchucks,  coons, 
and  other  small  game  are  not  found  in  sufficient  num¬ 
bers,  and  a  large  supply  of  meat  is  obtained  in  the 
shape  of  domestic  animals  which  have  outlived  their 
period  of  usefulness,  or  have  met  an  untimely  death. 
The  wants  of  the  skunk  breeders  are  pretty  well 
known  all  through  this  section  of  country,  and  they 
are  often  summoned  by  telephone,  letter,  or  verbally 
to  go  and  relieve  a  man  of  a  decrepit  horse,  a  dead 
cow,  or  abandoned  sheep.  When  the  supply  of  meat 
becomes  too  great  for  immediate  use,  it  is  cut  from  the 
carcasses  and  salted  down  in  barrels  in  the  cellar  of 
one  of  the  buildings  which  are  attached  to  the  ranch. 
Later  on  this  meat  is  taken  up  and  boiled  in  a  large 
cauldron,  meal  is  added,  and  the  mixture  as  well  as 
water  for  drinking,  is  placed  in  a  series  of  troughs 
along  the  base  of  the  hill.  As  skunks  become  semi- 
dormant,  they  consume  but  little  food  during  the 
coldest  parts  of  winter,  in  spring  and  fall,  carcasses 
are  left  out  for  several  days  until  consumed.  As  this 
can  not  be  done  in  hot  weather,  the  cooked  ration  is 
fed  largely.  The  skunks  breed  in  early  spring,  eight 
or  ten  making  a  litter.  By  fall  the  young  ones  are  full- 
grown,  and  cannot  be  told  from  the  old.  Overfeeding 
must  be  guarded  against,  as  it  reduces  the  size  of  the 
litter. 

Recently  I  visited  the  farm  during  the  annual 
killing,  which  begins  about  December  1.  Six  or  eight 
men  were  at  work  on  the  steep  hillside  digging  out 
the  skunks,  which  are  placed  in  sacks  held  by  helpers. 
These  holes  or  nests  are  made  by  the  proprietors  with 
spade  and  shovel,  by  digging  downward  into  the  bank 
for  three  or  four  feet.  As  it  is  hard  to  dig  under  it 
without  causing  it  to  cave,  an  earth  roof  is  not  gener¬ 
ally  made  ;  instead,  the  large  cavity  is  nearly  covered 
with  rails  and  boards,  and  dirt  is  thrown  over. 

Skunks  burrow  but  little,  and  in  a  wild  state  appro¬ 
priate  the  holes  of  woodchucks  and  other  burrowing 
animals.  New  holes  are  made  as  fast  as  the  colony 
seems  to  require  them.  There  is  no  regularity  as  to 
the  number  inhabiting  a  hole  ;  not  less  than  two  or 
three  were  found,  but  in  some  cases  15  or  20  had 
crowded  together  in  one  hole. 

The  males  also  wei'e  found  collected  in  one  portion 
of  the  grounds.  At  the  ‘  ‘  skunk  harvest  ”  the  roofs 
are  thrown  off  the  holes,  and  a  little  digging  brings 
out  all  that  are  inside.  When  a  bag  is  filled,  the  man 
throws  it  over  his  shoulder  and  carries  it  down  to  the 
skinning  room.  Here  the  animals  are  sorted.  The 
best  marked  are  saved  for  breeding,  one  in  ten  being 
a  male.  They  will  be  kept  in  the  building  until  all 
have  been  dug  out,  when  they  are  turned  into  the 
inclosure.  Those  to  be  killed  are  taken  outside  and 
dispatched  by  a  blow  on  the  head,  and  skinned  as  soon 
as  dead.  Only  rarely  do  they  throw  scent  at  this 
operation.  The  skins  are  hung  up  to  dry  with  the 
flesh  side  out.  The  building  contained  many  fox, 
coon,  and  muskrat  skins,  besides  hundreds  of  skunk 
pelts.  The  output  of  the  ranch  will  be  about  800  skins 
this  year,  as  many  live  skunks  will  be  kept  for  the  next 
year’s  breeding.  Before  the  carcasses  are  removed, 
after  skinning,  the  fat  is  cut  off  and  tried  into  oil. 
Good  black  skins  are  worth  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$1.50  each.  Arthur  n.  warner. 

Starting  Melons  on  Sods  in  a 
Hot-Bed. 

Mr.  John  H.  Riley,  gardener  for  the  Soldiers’  Home, 
Virginia,  purposes  to  put  out  five  acres  of  melons 
started  on  sods.  “  Our  soil  is  thin,”  he  writes,  “  and 
stable  manure  hard  to  get  and  I  have  thought  of  using 
nitrate  of  soda.  ” 

It  is  not  safe  to  depend  on  nitrate  of  soda  alone.  He 
should  use  400  pounds  of  nitrate  and  400  pounds  of 
superphosphate  per  aere,  sown  cither  broadcast  or  for 
about  two  feet  on  all  sides  of  the  hills  of  melons.  Let 
them  be  worked  into  the  soil  not  less  than  three  inches 
deep. 

For  starting  the  melons  in  the  liot-bed,  select  a  good 
piece  of  grass  such  as  you  would  use  for  sodding  a 
lawn.  Cut  it  about  a  foot  wide  and  roll  it  up  as  though 
it  -were  to  be  used  for  sodding.  But  it  should  be  cut 


a  little  deeper,  say  two  to  three  inches  thick.  Bring 
these  rolls  of  sod  to  the  hot-beds.  Cut  them  into  four- 
inch  squares  and  place  them  in  the  hot-bed,  grass 
down.  Press  them  tightly  against  each  other  on  all 
sides.  Put  a  handful  of  soil  on  each  sod  and  plant  in 
it  five  or  six  melon  seeds.  It  is  better  to  do  this  work 
all  at  once;  otherwise  when  the  sods  are  covered  with 
soil  you  cannot  tell  just  where  they  are,  and  may  set 
seed  so  near  the  edge  that  when  you  come  to  take  up 
the  sods  the  roots  of  the  plants  will  be  disturbed.  In 
my  own  practice  I  use  half  sandy,  garden  soil  and  half 
sifted  moss,  and  the  mixture  is  placed  at  least  an  inch 
deep  on  each  sod.  We  cover  the  seeds  by  pressing  them 
into  the  soil,  sifting  a  little  moss  over  them. 

It  is  not  easy  to  get  the  hot-bed  too  hot  for  melons. 
At  first  they  will  require  very  little  water,  but  after 
they  commence  to  grow  they  must  be  watered  regularly, 
and  ventilation  must  not  be  neglected.  The  plants 
will  stand  a  great  heat,  but  it  is  not  desirable  to  force 
them  too  much,  or  they  will  be  leggy  rather  than 
stocky.  Should  they  be  drawn  up  too  much,  put  a 
little  sifted  moss  around  and  among  them,  and  check 
the  too-rapid  growth  by  opening  the  sash,  and  as  they 
get  nearly  as  large  as  you  wish,  remove  the  sash  during 
the  heat  of  the  day  altogether  ;  and  for  several  days 
before  setting  out  the  plants  in  the  field  or  garden  the 
sash  should  be  kept  off  all  day  and  during  warm  nights. 

When  the  soil  in  the  field  is  warm  enough  to  set  out 
the  melons,  after  the  land  has  been  plowed,  mark  it 
off  in  rows  six  feet  apart  one  way  and  four  feet  apart 
the  other  way.  This  gives  1,815  hills  to  the  acre.  On 
my  own  farm  I  use  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  nitrate 
of  soda  and  superhosphate,  scattering  two  small  hand¬ 
fuls  in  a  circle  of  at  least  three  feet  where  the  hill  is  to 
be.  This  should  be  well  worked  into  the  soil,  and  see 
yourself  that  the  work  is  thoroughly  done,  so  that  the 
fertilizer  will  not  come  in  direct  contact  with  the  seed 
or  roots  of  the  melon  plants. 

Two  or  three  days  before  the  melons  are  set  out  they 
should  be  well  watered  in  the  bed.  Give  them  a  com- 
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plete  soaking  till  the  soil  and  sod  are  saturated.  If 
this  seems  to  chill  the  plants,  put  on  the  sash  and  give 
them  a  warming  up  till  they  begin  to  look  vigorous 
and  full  of  sap. 

In  mixing  the  fei-tilizers  in  the  hill  the  land  should 
be  made  ready  for  the  plants.  The  soil  must  be  worked 
till  it  is  fine  and  mellow,  and  the  sooner  it  is  exposed 
to  the  sxm  so  as  to  warm  it,  the  better.  Do  not  select 
a  cold,  damp  day  for  setting  out  the  plants.  We  have 
more  to  fear  fi*om  cold  than  from  evaporation. 

When  everything  is  ready  we  take  a  stone  boat  to 
the  hot-bed.  A  careful  man  takes  up  a  sod  on  which 
from  three  to  five  melon  plants  are  growing,  and  hands 
it  to  an  assistant  who  places  it  on  the  boat  with¬ 
out  breaking  the  sod  or  disturbing  the  roots.  "When 
the  boat  is  full  drive  to  the  field.  One  man  takes  up  a 
sod  with  plants  growing  on  it  and  hands  it  to  the  man 
who  sets  it  out  in  the  hill  and  then  drives  to  the  next 
hill.  In  this  way  it  is  not  much  work  to  set  out  an 
acre  of  melons,  and  care  should  be  taken  to  see  that 
evei-y  detail  of  the  work  is  carefully  attended  to. 
Place  the  sod  in  the  hill,  straighten  up  the  plants  with 
one  hand  and  with  the  other  carefully  put  some  fine, 
mellow  soil  all  around  the  sod  and  plants  and  if  some  of 
them  are  an  inch  or  two  distant  from  the  others  put  a 
little  soil  round  them  to  hold  them  upright.  They 
may  be  lightly  covered  with  fine  soil  up  to  the  first 
leaves.  If  dry,  the  soil  should  be  well  pi-essed  down 
about  the  sod.  This  is  all  there  is  to  be  done.  But  as 
a  measure  of  precaution  I  deem  it  very  important  to 
plant  some  seeds  of  the  same  variety  in  each  hill  at  the 
time  of  setting  out  the  plants.  The  cost  of  seed  and 
the  expense  of  planting  are  very  little  and  it. gives  a 
double  chance  of  getting  a  crop.  If  the  transplanted 
melons  are  injured  we  still  have  a  lot  of  young  plants 
from  seed  in  each  hill.  If  things  go  well  and  you  do 
not  need  these  plants,  hoe  them  out.  Joseph  Harris. 

An  Experiment  in  Child  Culture.— II. 

After  the  children  have  read  books  of  Second  Reader 
grade  until  they  are  quite  familiar  with  words  of 
that  grade,  I  give  them  a  simple  geographical  reader. 
The  one  we  use  to  begin  with  is  called  The  World  and 
its  People.  We  use  the  first  and  second  volumes,  one 
made  up  of  stories  conveying  a  large  amount  of  ele¬ 
mentally  geographical  knowledge  in  a  simple  way. 
There  are  no  map  exercises,  only  a  few  maps,  but  there 
are  pictures  and  poems  and  lists  of  new  words  and 


definitions.  They  are  valuable  books.  These  are  for 
winter  reading.  The  next  winter  we  go  over  the  same 
or  nearly  the  same  ground,  using  the  first  volume  of 
King’s  Picturesque  Geographical  Readers,  entitled 
Home  and  School.  This  is  a  story,  but  more  advanced 
than  those  we  use  first,  and  very  finely  illustrated. 
Only  two  volumes  of  this  series  have  been  issued.  My 
attention  was  called  to  them  by  a  notice  in  The  Rural 
two  years  ago  when  the  first  volume  was  issued,  and  I 
find  them  very  excellent  for  home  study  or  reading. 

Then  there  are  two  geographical  stories  of  which 
my  children  are  very  fond.  One  is  “  The  Seven  Little 
Sisters  who  Live  on  the  Round  Ball  that  Floats  in  the 
Air.”  The  other  is  the  seqxxel  to  it,  “The  Seven  Little 
Sisters  Prove  Their  Sisterhood.”  Another  valuable 
book  by  the  same  author,  Jane  Andrews,  is  “  Ten 
Boys  Who  Lived  on  the  Road  From  Long  Ago  to 
Now.”  The  value  of  these  books  lies  in  the  amount 
of  information  which  they  impart.  My  children  read 
them  over  and  over  and  never  seem  to  tire  of  them. 
They  are  worth  scores  of  the  ordinary  children’s  books. 

Writing  is  much  neglected  in  country  schools.  It  is 
of  no  small  importance  to  become  a  good  writer.  In 
this  busy  age,  if  a  letter  is  poorly  written,  it  often  gets 
scant  courtesy.  It  may  do  for  people  like  Horace 
Greeley  and  Dean  Stanley  to  be  wretched  writers,  but 
it  will  not  do  for  the  young  man  or  woman  who  is  in 
business,  whether  on  the  farm  or  behind  a  desk.  Chil¬ 
dren  should  begin  early  to  learn  to  write.  There  is  no 
need  of  setting  copies,  for  there  are  copy  books  which 
contain  all  that  is  necessary.  They  are  well  gotten  up, 
but  do  not  do  away  with  the  need  of  careful  supervis¬ 
ion,  especially  of  younger  pupils.  Writing  can  be 
learned  at  home  ;  it  is  practice  that  makes  perfect — 
daily  practice.  Be  careful  about  the  position  of  the 
child’s  hand,  the  way  the  pen  is  held,  and  the  length 
of  the  letters.  We  use  the  Normal  Review  System  of 
Writing,  considering  it  the  best  we  have  examined  for 
home  use.  It  would  do  many  young  people  good  to  go 
through  one  or  more  series  of  these  books,  and  improve 
their  handwriting. 

Another  neglected  branch  of  study  in  many  country 
schools  is  language.  Children  ought  to  form  the  habit 
of  using  language  properly  in  speaking  and  writing. 
We  were  very  fortunate  in  getting  an  excellent  series 
of  language  books,  Powell’s  Language  Series.  There 
are  three  books — How  to  See,  How  to  Talk,  and  How 
to  Write.  The  titles  suggest  the  value  of  the  books  ; 
for  home  use  they  are  very  good.  Between  the  first 
and  second  books  we  have  used  Greene’s  First  Lessons 
in  Engb'sh.  The  children  like  these  books  and  improve 
rapidly  with  their  use.  They  are  finely  illustrated, 
and  very  attractive.  How  to  See  may  seem  a  queer 
title  for  a  school  book,  but  there  are  few  people  who 
can  see  as  well  as  they  ought,  for  lack  of  training.  To 
see  a  thing  properly  and  then  to  be  able  to  describe  it 
vividly  and  correctly  is  a  valuable  accomplishment. 
The  teacher’s  edition  shows  how  the  book  is  to  be 
used. 

But  all  this  teaching  takes  time.  Yes,  and  it  saves 
time  to  have  the  children  at  home  to  do  little  chores. 
But  if  they  go  to  school  while  it  keeps,  say  20  or  25 
weeks  in  a  year,  and  the  rest  of  the  time  they  ai-e 
taught  at  home,  it  will  be  a  great  help  to  them.  You 
can  supplement  their  school  studies  with  other  neces¬ 
sary  branches  which  are  not  taught  in  school.  Then 
teaching  at  home  leads  the  parents  to  take  far  more 
interest  in  their  studies  when  they  are  at  school ;  and 
it  brightens  up  the  parents’  minds,  too.  A  great  many 
farmers  and  farmers’  wives  need  something  out  of  the 
beaten  track,  and  teaching  a  child  to  read,  or  helping 
him  day  by  day  in  his  lessons,  would  set  their  minds  at 
work  on  a  new  track.  When  the  children  are  not  in 
school,  try  to  have  them  learning  something  about 
nature  or  literature  evei-y  day.  Nature,  God’s  works, 
and  books,  the  writings  of  good  and  gifted  men,  the  child 
on  the  farm  should  study  day  by  day.  J.  w.  newton. 

Some  Points  on  Plum  Culture. 

REVIVAL  OF  THE  INDUSTRY  !  NEW  VARIETIES. 

There  has  been  a  revival  of  interest  of  late  years 
among  fruit-growers  in  plum  growing.  This  is  due 
to  several  causes.  Among  them  is  the  fact  that  the 
ravages  of  the  curculio  have  become  controllable  to  a 
great  extent ;  new  varieties  have  been  introduced 
which  are  vei’y  valuable,  and,  besides,  there  has  been 
an  increased  demand  for  fine  fruit.  The  display  of 
this  fruit  at  the  State  Fair  at  Syracuse,  in  September 
last,  was  vei-y  fine,  notably  the  specimens  shown  by 
S.  D.  Willard,  of  Geneva,  an  enthusiastic  nursei-yman 
and  fruit  grower  of  that  place.  A  repi-esentative  of 
The  Rural  met  Mr.  Willard  recently  at  Geneva,  and 
drew  from  him  some  talk  on  plums  which  may  interest 
Rural  readers. 

“Tell  us  something  about  the  newer  varieties  of 
plums,”  said  The  Rural. 

“With  pleasure,”  said  Mr.  Willard.  “  What  do  you 
wish  to  know  ?  ” 

“  Well,  we  should  like  to  know  your  opinions  of  the 
new  plums — their  qualities,  good  and  bad — in  short. 
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all  you  know  on  the  subject.  Are  any  of  the  new 
sorts  early  ?  ” 

“Yes.  The  Early  Field  ripens  about  10  days  earlier 
than  the  Bradshaw.  This  plum  originated  in  Scho¬ 
harie  County.  It  resembles  the  Bradshaw  very  much 
in  appearance,  and  is  very  productive.  Peter’s  Yellow 
Gage  is  another  desirable  plum.  It  is  of  excellent 
quality — to  my  taste  fully  equal  to  the  Reine  Claude, 
and  it  is  10  days  earlier.  The  Reine  Claude  is  a  good 
plum,  but  it  is  rather  liable  to  disease.  Peter’s  Yellow 
Gage  is  hardier  and  productive.  I  think  it  a  valuable 
sort.” 

‘  ‘  What  about  those  beautif ul  purple  plums  you  ex¬ 
hibited  at  the  State  Fair?” 

“  There  were  three  new  varieties — the  Grand  Duke, 
the  Archduke  and  the  Monarch.  They  are  all  of  good 
size,  rather  large,  purple  in  color,  and  covered  with  a 
beautiful  bloom,  which  makes  them  very  handsome 
and  attractive.  They  are  also  fine  in  quality.  The 
Archduke  ripens  here  along  the  latter  part  of  Septem¬ 
ber.  The  Grand  Duke  ripens  about  a 
week  later,  and  the  Monarch  from  the 
1st  to  the  10th  of  October.” 

“  Would  you  recommend  planting  these 
varieties  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  of  course,  using  judgment. 

They  may  not  flourish  in  all  sections 
as  well  as  they  do  here,  but  I  am  very 
favorably  impressed  with  them.” 

“  What  about  the  Japanese  plums  ?  ” 

“  Go  slow.  Botan  seems  to  be  the  name 
of  a  family.  We  have  three  varieties 
coming  to  us  under  that  name,  one  of 
which  is  the  Abundance.  This  is  worthy 
of  trial.  Another  we  have  been  trying 
under  the  name  of  Number  2(5,  which 
promises  well.  So  far,  it  has  been  per¬ 
fectly  hardy  and  it  is  early,  ripening 
about  July  15.  It  is  of  medium  size, 
yellow,  with  a  carmine  cheek.  Botan 
we  do  not  recommend.  Another  Japanese 
plum  promises  well,  Burbank’s  Seedling. 

It  was  imported  by  Mr.  Burbank,  of 
California,  from  Japan.  The  fruit  was 
submitted  to  Mr.  Van  Deman,  of  the 
Agricultural  Department,  at  Washington, 
who  named  it  in  honor  of  the  importer. 

Last  season  I  had  my  first  fruit  from  it. 

It  had  been  top-worked  for  two  years. 

It  ripened  late — from  the  3  0th  to  20th  of 
September.  The  quality  is  good.  It  is  a 
yellow  plum,  with  a  carmine  cheek- 
very  handsome  to  look  at.  I  think  very 
highly  of  it.  It  seems  to  have  the  ability 
to  resist  late  spring  frosts — a  thing  which 
seldom  troubles  us  here ;  but  for  the 
first  time  in  many  years,  we  had  one  last 
spring.  Other  plums  suffered  from  it, 
but  this  did  not.  It  carries  very  heavy 
foliage,  which  may  in  part  account  for 
its  resisting  power,  and  it  ripens  its  wood 
perfectly;  It  suffered  less  also  from  the 
ravages  of  the  curculio.” 

“  Do  you  call  it  curculio-proof  ?  ”  said 
The  Rural  with  a  smile  that  was  audible. 

“  My  dear  sir,  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  a  curculio-proof  plum.  That  is  a 
chimera,  a  will-o’-the-wisp,  a  dream  ;  all 
that  can  be  said  is  that  some  varieties 
suffer  less  than  others.” 

Mr.  Willard  pays  particular  attention  to  the  market¬ 
ing  of  his  plums,  as  he  does  indeed  with  all  his  fruits. 
Small  baskets  in  which  the  plums  were  neatly  packed 
in  layers,  was  a  very  popular  and  profitable  style. 
They  were  made  after  the  style  of  the  eight  or  ten- 
pound  grape  basket,  and  when  the  lid  was  taken  off, 
the  beautiful  fruit  was  sold  at  sight.  He  does  not  rely 
entirely  on  Eastern  markets.  While  he  sells  in  New 
York,  Boston  and  Philadelphia,  he  also  does  a  large 
and  profitable  business  in  Chicago  and  other  Western 
cities.  No  one,  more  than  he,  understands  more  per¬ 
fectly  the  wisdom  of  carefully  assorting  fruit  and  of 
putting  it  on  the  market  in  an  attractive  shape. 

He  has,  as  The  Rural  has  found  out,  very  decided 
opinions  as  to  the  worthlessness  of  the  Russian  apri¬ 
cots,  which  have  been  hawked  about  the  country — he 
would  not  advise  their  planting  at  all.  None  of  them, 
so  far  as  he  has  been  able  to  see,  have  anything  to 
recommend  them  to  the  fruit  growing  public.  The 
Russian  Mulberry  he  puts  in  the  same  list — he  has 
found  it  utterly  worthless. 

The  Rural  learned  from  Mr.  Willard  that  he  was 
greatly  pleased  with  Sutton’s  Beauty — a  Massachusetts 
apple,  specimens  of  which  he  showed  us.  It  is  better 
in  quality  than  the  Baldwin,  ripens  about  with  it, 
is  about  the  same  size,  or  a  little  under,  and  one  of  the 
handsomest  of  apples.  He  also  spoke  well  of  the  Long- 
field,  one  of  the  Russians — a  yellow  skinned  apple  with 
some  red,  of  good  quality  and  ripening  from  January 
20th  to  February  20th. 


That  Kansas  Beef  Factory. 


SUGGESTIONS  FROM  A  NEW  YORK  FEEDER. 

Bette)'  more  and  smaller  steers ;  ensilage  a  paying  crop;  is 
the  feeding  cost  figured  too  high t  The manurial  value  of 
foods;  more  oil-meal  suggested;  doesn't  believe  in 
“ chemicals  and  clover;  ”  sow  rye  in  the  corn  crop. 

I  was  much  interested  in  Edwin  Taylor’s  article  in 
The  Rural  of  January  2,  page  2.  His  stables,  if  close 
and  warm,  are  all  right,  and  a  space  of  three  feet  is 
ample  for  steers  of  the  weight  mentioned. 

I  don’t  believe,  however,  that  steers  three  years  old 
and  weighing  1,027  pounds  are  the  best  to  feed;  they 
have  too  much  live  weight  to  be  maintained.  Three 


steers  weighing  1,027  pounds  each  will  have  the  same 
live  weight  and  will  require  as  much  maintenance  food 
as  four  weighing  770  pounds  each,  and  they  would  also 
require  as  much  room.  I  am  satisfied  that  three  steers 
weighing  770  pounds  each  will  gain  more  than  the  three 
larger  ones  and  will  make  a  fair  gain  on  what  would 
be  only  food  sufficient  to  simply  keep  the  larger  steers. 
The  same  stable  in  which  he  is  feeding  13(5,  would  ac¬ 
commodate  200,  and  while  the  200  would  require  no  more 
food  for  maintenance,  they  could  be  made  to  gain  much 
more  weight  than  the  same  number  of  larger  beasts, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  smaller  number  now  being  fed. 

He  is  fully  warranted,  by  my  experience,  in  the  sup¬ 
position  that  “  ensilage  fed  under  cover”  and  in  warm 
stables  is  far  “preferable  to  dry  fodder  fed  under  the 
canopy  ”  or  in  any  other  way.  My  steers  last  winter  fed 
on  ensilage  gained  upwards  of  one-third  more  than 
those  having  dry  food  and  a  larger  grain  ration  ;  and 
while  those  with  dry  fodder  but  little  more  than  came 
out  even,  those  fed  on  ensilage  made  a  good  profit.  Mr. 
Taylor  is  pretty  hard  on  his  steers.  My  ensilage,  grown 
as  a  single  crop  and  on  high-priced  land,  cost  me  less 
than  $1.50  per  ton.  To  charge  $2  per  ton  when  grown 
as  a  second  crop,  and  where  it  is  necessary  to  cultivate 
to  keep  the  weeds  down,  and  where,  as  he  says,  it  costs 
no  more  to  do  this  with  a  crop  than  without,  is  a  little 
unfair.  I  don’t  see  how  it  can  cost  four  cents  per  head 
per  day  for  care,  including  fuel,  oil  and  salt.  This  for 
13(5  head  would  be  $5.44.  It  certainly  can’t  take  over  two 
men.  In  my  barns,  with  wind-mill,  pump  and  tank  to 


furnish  water,  though  -I  pay  five  cents  per  100  pounds 
for  grinding  feed,  it  does  not  cost  over  two  cents  per 
head,  including  drawing  and  scattering  the  manure. 

With  corn  at  40  cents  per  bushel,  which  is  $14.28  per 
ton,  and  bran  at  $12,  it  will  certainly  pay  to  use  more 
of  the  latter  in  the  ration,  for  several  reasons.  With 
corn  meal  added  to  ensilage  containing  considerable 
corn,  the  ration  must  be  balanced  with  something 
more  nitrogenous,  or  a  large  part  of  the  value  of  the 
food  will  be  lost.  It  is  also  a  fact,  as  I  have  proved  by 
careful  experiment,  that  the  steers  can  eat  and  digest 
a  larger  quantity  of  corn  meal  with  than  without  the 
bran,  and  then  the  manure  made  from  the  bran  is 
worth  double  that  from  the  same  amount  of  corn. 
When  feeding  with  the  end  in  view  of  keeping  up  the 
fertility  of  the  soil,  full  weight  should  be  given  to  the 
manurial  value  of  food.  When  this  is  done  and  foods 
are  compared  with  corn  at  a  feeding  value  of  $14.28  per 
ton  (40  cents  per  bushel)  bran  and  oil  meal  will  be 
found  very  desirable  foods.  For  instance,  if  the  feed¬ 
ing  value  of  corn  be  fixed  at  $14.28  per 
ton,  its  manurial  value  when  fed  to  fat¬ 
tening  steers  being  about  $(5,  the  com¬ 
bined  feeding  and  manurial  value  will  be 
about  $20.  Bran  on  this  basis  will  have 
a  feeding  value  of  $11  and  a  manurial 
value  of  $12,  the  combined  value  being 
$23.  Oil  meal  will  be  worth  as  food 
$19.50,  and  its  manurial  worth  will  be 
$20,  making  its  combined  value  nearly 
$40.  As  all  these  are  made  allowing  for 
what  is  taken  by  the  feeding  animal, 
it  will  be  seen  advisable  to  use  largely 
both  bran  and  oil  meal. 

There  is  not  a  doubt  as  to  the  extra 
value  of  manure  made  by  the  use  of  bran 
and  oil  meal  as  foods.  I  have  seen  fields 
of  grain  partly  enriched  with  manure 
made  by  feeding  corn,  and  partly  with 
that  from  bran,  oil  meal  and  cotton¬ 
seed  meal,  where  the  course  of  the 
wagon  across  the  part  corn  manured 
could  be  plainly  tracked  by  the  difference 
in  the  color  and  size  of  the  grain,  owing 
to  the  little  that  had  dropped  from  the 
wagon  as  it  had  gone  along. 

I  cannot  agree  with  The  R.  N.-Y.  that 
Mr.  Taylor  would  get  cheaper  potato 
manure  by  sowing  rye,  millet,  buck¬ 
wheat  or  crimson  clover  to  be  plowed 
in,  and  applying,  in  addition,  from  800 
to  1,000  pounds  of  complete  fertilizer.  It 
would  cost  as  much  in  labor  to  plow  and 
sow  the  crop  to  be  plowed  in  as  it  would 
the  corn  for  ensilage  and  it  would  cost 
nearly  or  quite  as  much  to  plow  in  the 
green  crop  as  to  put  the  corn  into  the  silo 
and  certainly  none  of  these  crops  would 
give  as  many  tons  per  acre  as  the  corn, 
nor  as  much  as  would  remain  of  the  corn 
after  feeding,  so  that  all  he  would  get  by 
this  method  would  be  the  advantage  of 
the  green  manuring  for  the  cost  of  seed 
and  labor  ;  in  addition  to  this  would  be 
the  cost  of  the  fertilizer  which  could 
not  be  less  than  from  $15  to  $20  per  acre. 
Now,  suppose  the  corn  was  grown  for 
the  silo  and  is  fed  to  stock  and  we  get 
only  the  same  amount  of  manure  from 
the  ensilage  as  from  the  green  crop  plowed 
down,  we  would  then  have  the  feeding  value  of  the 
ensilage,  and  if  it  were  combined  with  other  feeding 
stuffs  we  get  their  manurial  value  as  well. 

Suppose  Mr.  Taylor  were  to  feed  the  six  tons  of 
ensilage  grown  per  acre  to  750-pound  steers,  giving  30 
pounds  to  each,  there  would  be  400  days’  food,  and  with 
this  if  he  were  to  feed  400  days’  feed  of  corn,  10  pounds 
per  day,  and  the  same  number  of  feeds  of  bran,  five 
pounds  per  day,  and  the  same  number  of  feeds  of  oil 
meal,  3  %  pounds  per  day,  we  should  then  have  the 
account  about  as  follows,  saying  nothing  of  the  value 
of  the  ensilage  as  manure  or  of  the  green  crops  plowed 
down. 


Days’ 

Pounds 

Amount 

Cost 

Manure 

feed. 

dally. 

fed. 

ton. 

Cost. 

value. 

Corn . 

400* 

10 

4,000—2  tons. 

$14  28 

$28  50 

$12  00 

Bran . 

401) * 

5 

2.000-1  ton. 

12  00 

12  00 

12  00 

Oil  meals . 

400* 

■A% 

1,407 

21  00 

15  25 

14  07 

Total  cost  of  food  and  value  of  manure. . . . 

. .$55  81 

$08  07 

Cost  of  foods  over  value  of  manure . 

..$17  14 

As  this  would  feed  three  steers  which  should  gain 
not  less  than  300  pounds  each,  or  an  aggregate  of  900 
pounds,  there  surely  ought  to  be  some  profit,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  gain  made  by  hogs  following  them. 
Surely  this  is  better  than  to  pay  out  the  $15  or  $20  per 
acre  for  fertilizer — at  least  it  seems  so  to  me.  I  do  not 
object  to  the  use  of  fertilizers,  but  their  use  mortgages 
the  crop,  and  if  as  good  or  better  results  can  be 
obtained  by  feeding  stock,  without  expense  or  at  a 
profit,  do  it  say  I. 

What  I  would  advise  Mr.  Taylor  to  do  would  be  to 
feed  a  larger  number  of  smaller  steers.  Feed  the  same 
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steers  the  entire  winter  and  feed  a  larger  proportion 
of  bran  and  oil  meal.  I  also  approve  of  his  present 
course  in  drawing  and  applying  the  manure  as  fast  as  it 
is  made,  unless  he  finds  the  practice  causes  an  increase 
of  potato  scab,  in  which  case  he  would  be  obliged  to  keep 
and  apply  the  manure  to  the  corn  following.  While 
this  would  obviate  the  scab  trouble,  it  would  necessi¬ 
tate  a  good  deal  more  labor,  but  to  compensate  for  this 
it  would  greatly  increase  the  corn  crop. 

I  would  also  advise  that  when  cultivating  the  corn 
the  last  time,  he  should  sow  broadcast  not  less  than 
1%  bushel  of  rye  per  acre.  This  would  cover  the 
ground  by  the  beginning  of  winter  and  afford  a  good 
coat  of  green  to  be  plowed  down  in  spring  for  the 
potatoes.  .r.  s.  woodward. 

R.  N.-Y. — Prof.  I.  P.  Roberts  has  these  comments 
to  make  on  Mr.  Taylor’s  feeding  ration :  “  If  Mr. 
Taylor  will  feed  a  ration  of  not  less  than  60  pounds  of 
corn  ensilage,  10  pounds  of  which  shall  be  corn  in  con¬ 
nection  with  oil  cake,  and  clover  hay  or  straw,  10 
pounds  per  animal,  he  will  greatly  reduce  the  cost  of 
the  ration  fed,  while  improving  its  feeding  value. 
Good  field  corn,  ensilaged  at  the  proper  time,  will  con¬ 
tain  about  10  pounds,  or  its  equivalent,  of  dry  shelled 
corn  to  60  to  65  pounds  of  ensilage.  The  ration  is  de¬ 
fective  in  the  great  cost  of  the  corn  and  cob  meal 
which  is,  upon  the  whole,  not  very  digestible.” 

Effects  of  Food  on  the  Dairy  Cow. 

IS  NOT  FEED  GREATER  THAN  BREED  ? 

[Extracts  from  a  paper  delivered  by  Prof.  I.  P.  Roberts  before  the 
Ontario  Dairymen’s  Association  on  January  7—8, 1892.] 

“How  did  our  domestic  animals  become  better? 
What  forces  have  produced  from  the  wild  cattle  of  the 
forests  the  modern  dairy  cow  ?  Which  factor  has  had 
the  most  to  do  with  the  change  ?  Which  factor,  if  left 
out,  is  likely  to  work  the  greatest  injury  to  the  dairy  ? 
The  questions  I  have  asked  imply  that  there  is  more 
than  one  factor  to  be  studied.  But  which  one  is  the 
foundation,  the  beginning,  the  factor  of  them  all  ?  ” 

Opinions  of  Experts. 

‘ '  Andrew  Knight  attributed  the  variation  of  both 
animals  and  plants  to  a  more  abundant  supply  of 
nourishment,  or  to  a  more  favorable  climate  than  was 
natural  to  the  species.”  Darwin  says:  “A  more 
genial  climate,  however,  is  far  from  necessary  ;  the 
kidney-bean  is  often  injured  by  our  spring  frosts,  and 
peaches,  which  require  the  protection  of  a  wall,  have 
varied  in  England  as  has  the  orange  tree  in  northern 
Italy.”  Again  he  says;  “It  does  not  appear  that  a 
change  of  climate,  whether  more  or  less  genial,  is  one 
of  the  most  potent  causes  which  induce  variability.” 
And,  again  :  “Of  all  the  causes  which  induce  varia¬ 
bility,  excess  of  food  (over  subsistence),  whether  or 
not  the  food  be  changed  in  nature  (quality)  is  prob¬ 
ably  the  most  powerful.” 

Andrew  Knight  and  Schleiden  both  hold  the  same 
view,  more  especially  in  reference  to  the  inorganic 
elements  of  the  food.  Hardy  &  Sons  (England),  great 
raisers  of  seeds  of  all  kinds,  say:  “It  is  a  rule  in¬ 
variably  with  us  when  we  desire  to  keep  a  true  stock 
of  any  kind  of  seeds,  to  grow  it  on  poor  land  without 
dung ;  but  when  we  grow  for  quantity  we  act  con¬ 
trary,  and  sometimes  dearly  repent  of  it.”  After 
many  chapters  of  facts  and  reasoning,  Darwin  sums  up 
as  follows:  “Excess  of  nutriment  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  effective  single  exciting  cause  of  variability.” 

Food  Produces  Marked  Changes. 

All  this  does  not  mean  that  there  are  not  other 
causes  of  variation  ;  some  tending  towards  improve¬ 
ment,  some  towards  deterioration.  I  desire  to  call 
your  attention  specifically  to  the  fact  that  in  the  food 
of  the  animal  and  plant  we  find  the  most  powerful 
single  factor  for  producing  variation  and  specialized 
qualities  and  for  the  rapid  improvement  of  plants  and 
animals  if  we  know  how  properly  to  use  them.  Im¬ 
provement  is  simply  another  term  for  making  plants 
and  animals  vary  ;  vary  for  the  better,  and  improved 
and  increased  food  is  not  only  the  great  factor  always 
at  hand  to  the  farmer  for  producing  specialized  im¬ 
proved  qualities,  but  is  the  one  which  is  likely  to  give  the 
greatest  results  from  the  least  expenditure  of  money. 
Good  and  sufficient  food  may  do  great  injury  in  the 
dairy  as  well  as  great  good.  In  fact  the  more  con¬ 
centrated  and  the  better  it  is,  the  more  likely  it  is  to 
injure  both  cow  and  calf  when  in  inexperienced  hands. 
Poor  and  insufficient  food  works  marvelous  changes 
for  worse  even  in  the  hands  of  the  most  skillful  feeders. 

Take  native  animals  to  the  manner  born  and  change 
their  food  to  succulent  roots,  clover  hay,  oats  and 
corn  in  abundance,  and  immediately  they  increase  in 
production,  some  more,  some  less  ;  but  all  begin  to 
specialize  in  some  direction  or  other,  and  this  improve¬ 
ment  will  show,  though  no  change  of  environment  has 
taken  place.  Beginning  with  the  cow  of  the  cane 
brake,  it  is  only  a  matter  of  five  or  six  generations  of 
scientific  feeding  before  a  good  cow  could  be  produced. 


It  would  not  be  wise  to  begin  our  improvement  with 
so  poor  an  animal  if  a  better  one  could  be  secured,  but 
in  case  poor  ones  were  the  only  ones  available,  then  by 
judicious  feeding  alone,  without  any  admixture  of 
blood,  and  without  improving  the  climate,  fair  success 
could  be  obtained. 

Bakewell  by  food  alone,  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  learn, 
changed  the  almost  worthless  sheep  of  his  time  into  a 
breed  which  brought  fabulous  prices  for  a  single  sea¬ 
son’s  service  of  the  males.  Bakewell  had  no  thorough¬ 
breds  from  which  to  draw;  so  far  as  we  know,  he  did 
not  have  a  single  really  good  animal  from  which  to 
start.  History  informs  us  that  the  sheep  of  England 
at  the  time  Bakewell  began  his  wonderful  course 
of  breeding,  were  of  a  poor  kind,  and  if  the  pict¬ 
ures  of  the  sheep  which  have  been  handed  down  to  us, 
from  the  last  century  are  not  caricatures,  we  may  be 
certain  that  Bakewell  had  for  the  foundation  of  his 
then  unrivaled  breed,  the  pure,  genuine  “scrub.” 

Scarcely  five  generations  of  scientifically  feeding 
grades  set  all  England  wild  on  the  improvement  of 
domestic  animals.  True,  they  started  out  with  the  best 
animals  of  the  country,  and  it  is  equally  true  that  they 
were  all  mixed  blooded  or  grade  specimens.  Charles 
and  Robert  Colling  learned  of  Bakewell  how  to  feed, 
and  went  home  and  gathered  up  the  best  natives  or 
mixed  blooded  cattle  of  their  neighborhood,  and  in  a 
few  years  astonished  all  England  with  the  mammoth  ox 
and  white  heifer,  both  of  which  were  grades.  The 
race  horse  and  the  trotter  are  quite  as  much  the  prod¬ 
uct  primarily  of  improved  food  as  are  the  Shorthorns, 
Jerseys  and  Ilolsteins. 

My  neighbor  is  breeding  Hambletonian  colts  which 
are  a  small  variety.  He  has  the  same  foundation  stock 
as  his  neighbors,  who  are  breeding  the  same  variety 
of  horses,  but  by  increased  and  improved  food  alone, 
with  correspondingly  increased  exercise,  he  is  pro¬ 
ducing  an  animal  at  least  20  per  cent  larger  and 
stronger  when  two  years  old  than  can  his  neighbors, 
and  his  animals  sell  for  correspondingly  larger  prices. 

Theodore  Lewis,  the  great  authority  on  swine  breed¬ 
ing,  at  Lockport,  N.  Y.,  last  December,  said  that 
through  partial  starvation  and  injudicious  feeding  of  a 
pair  of  pigs,  which  he  sent  to  one  of  his  customers, 
the  owner  in  a  single  year  had  starved  out  all  of  the 
thoroughbredness  which  he  had  been  10  years  feeding 
into  them.  Here  is  another  illustration  of  the  fact 
that  the  greatest  factor  in  improvement  or  deteriora¬ 
tion  is  food.  A  variety  or  sub-breed  can  be  made  in 
three  or  four  generations,  if  rigid  selection  is  prac¬ 
ticed,  and  strictly  scientific  feeding  is  adhered  to  from 
the  beginning  till  the  close  of  the  animal’s  life. 

(To  be  continued.) 

Scraps. 

Free  Delivery  of  Mails. — The  greater  part  of  my 
life  has  been  spent  on  a  farm  five  miles  from  a  railroad, 
post  office  and  the  other  privileges  of  a  town.  A  few 
years  since  a  progressive  farmer  of  our  community,  in 
Seneca  County,  N.  Y.,  conceived  the  thought  of  taking 
steps  towards  securing  a  post  office  in  our  neighborhood. 

A  little  efficient  labor  resulted  in  the  opening  of  an  office. 
At  first  the  mail  bag  was  carried  by  a  few  neighbors 
who  called  for  it  at  the  neighboring  town  when  they 
went  there  on  their  own  affairs.  Later  a  mail  route 
was  established,  and  the  trip  was  made  three  times  a 
week.  Now  we  have  two  mails  daily,  and  the  amount 
of  mail  received  and  sent  out  has  increased  beyond 
belief.  Several  daily  papers  are  taken,  and  the  pleasure 
and  profit  which  we  have  enjoyed  from  this  bridge 
between  our  isolation  and  the  outer  world  can  scarcely 
be  computed.  By  all  means  work  for  so  important  an 
issue.  A  government  mail  delivery  will  save  many  a 
trip  to  town  when  the  time  is  needed  on  the  farm.  It 
will  bring  crop  reports,  as  well  as  general  news,  daily 
to  our  homes.  It  will  bring  us  nearer  to  the  great 
centers  of  thought  and  education.  It  will  broaden  our 
outlook  and  make  our  lives  fuller  and  richer,  because 
it  will  aid  us  in  gleaning  from  all  useful  fields.  It  will 
prove  a  long  step  in  the  advancement  of  our  class.  By 
all  means  let  us  labor  for  a  free  delivery  of  mails  in 
the  country  as  well  as  in  the  towns.  s.  A.  little. 

Glue  on  Grapes. — I  have  1,400  grape  vines  and  have 
been  spraying  them  for  three  seasons.  In  1888  I  did 
not  spray,  and  cut  only  240  pounds  of  grapes  from  the 
vines.  I  commenced  to  spray  in  1889,  and  cut  1,300 
pounds  of  grapes;  in  1890  I  cut  8,000  pounds,  and  in 
1891,  16,000  pounds.  1  never  had  finer  looking  fruit 
than  last  season,  and  there  were  not  five  pounds  of  rot¬ 
ten  fruit.  My  first  three  applications  were  the  Bor¬ 
deaux  mixture,  the  two  last,  the  carbonate  of  copper 
and  ammonia  mixture.  When  the  carbonate  of  copper 
and  ammonia  were  applied  the  weather  was  quite  wet, 
and  to  prevent  the  mixture  from  being  washed  off,  I 
mixed  pulverized  glue  with  it.  My  formula  was  15 
ounces  of  the  carbonate  and  8  ounces  of  glue  to  40  gal¬ 
lons  of  water.  I  made  two  applications  with  this 
mixture,  the  first  on  June  29  ;  the  second  on  July  10. 
The  glue  injured  the  fruit  very  much — just  about 


ruined  it.  My  commission  merchant  wrote  me  that  there 
was  something  the  matter  with  the  grapes.  He  said 
that  when  he  received  them  the  juice  was  running  out 
of  the  baskets,  and  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to 
sell  them.  He  said  that  they  were  packed  all  right, 
and  the  bunches  were  very  fine.  (The  year  before  my 
grapes  netted  me  eight  cents  per  pound. )  The  Aga warns 
would  shatter  off  the  bunch  like  Hartfords,  and  that 
is  something  they  never  do.  It  was  my  first  experience 
with  glue,  and  it  will  be  my  last,  so  far  as  grapes 
are  concerned  ;  but  the  glue  will  be  good  to  use  with 
hellebore  on  gooseberries :  hellebore  10  ounces,  glue  5 
ounces,  water  40  gallons.  I  use  a  mixture  of  that 
strength,  and  have  gooseberries  every  year.  I  make 
the  first  application  as  soon  as  the  bushes  are  in  full 
leaf.  I  don’t  wait  until  the  worms  have  stripped  the 
foliage  off.  If  one  does,  he  won’t  have  any  fruit  the 
next  year,  as  I  know  from  experience,  l.  e.  Anthony. 

Money  in  Early  Tomatoes. — Last  fall  Mr.  E.  C. 
Willison  of  Fairfield  County,  Ohio,  grew  a  quarter  of 
an  acre  of  Acme  and  Dwarf  Champion  Tomatoes,  half 
of  each,  for  which  he  received  .$119.  He  also  gave 
away  some  30  bushels,  and  the  family  used  them  con¬ 
stantly  from  the  time  they  began  to  ripen,  and  what 
they  ate  fully  offset  the  entire  cost  of  production.  He 
has  had  no  rot  for  three  years ;  he  trains  to  a  single 
stalk,  prunes  freely,  but  never  uses  the  same  ground 
two  years  in  succession.  a.  w.  l. 

I  have  the  Warfield  No.  2  Strawberry  which  with 
me  does  exceedingly  well  when  we  don’t  let  it  have  its 
“  own  sweet  way”  too  much.  It  is  a  great  runner,  ex¬ 
ceeding  in  this  respect  the  old  Crescent,  which  is  the 
standard  by  which  others  are  gauged.  I  fruited  them 
for  the  first  this  year  and  thought  so  much  of  them 
that  I  pulled  up  a  row  of  a  late  variety  set  in  the 
spring,  and  planted  the  Warfield  No.  2  in  their  place, 
after  they  had  borne  fruit,  and  now  there  are  in  that 
row  as  many  plants  as  we  want.  j  w.  A. 
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ANSWER  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of  the 
writer  to  Insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question,  please  see  If  It  Is 
not  answered  In  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions 
at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 

Covering-s  for  Roofs. 

H.  B.,  Brown  County,  N.  C. — I  have  some  roofs  that 
are  covered  with  two-ply  paper,  and  I  wish  to  put  a 
covering  of  tar  or  something  on  them  to  make  them 
durable.  One  of  my  neighbors  used  the  following  in¬ 
gredients,  but  the  roof  gets  soft  and  runs  in  hot 
weather.  Here  is  the  mixture  :  to  two  pounds  of  gas 
tar  add  20  pounds  of  asphalt  and  20  pounds  of  resin. 
It  is  heated  and  spread  on  with  a  brush.  What  should 
be  used  to  make  it  hard  so  that  it  can  not  run  ?  Would 
the  addition  of  field  plaster  make  it  any  better  ? 

Ans. — It  would  be  best  to  procure  the  ready-pre¬ 
pared  covering  for  the  roof,  and  even  then  it  is  desir¬ 
able  to  take  precautions  to  prevent  the  flowing  of  the 
covering  owing  to  the  summer  heat.  This  is  done  by 
spreading  common  water  lime  or  hydraulic  cement  on 
the  roof  as  soon  as  the  covering  has  been  put  on.  This 
will  prevent  the  flowing.  The  preparation  of  this  tar 
dressing  for  roofs  is  a  disagreeable  business  which  is 
to  be  avoided  if  possible,  and  the  right  mixture,  as  sold 
ready  for  use,  is  better  than  any  that  can  be  made  by 
an  inexperienced  person.  Field  plaster  would  not 
answer  the  purpose  very  well,  as  it  is  too  finely  ground 
and  would  not  make  the  proper  combination  with  the 
tar.  Some  alkaline  substance  is  necessary  to  do  this. 

Bringing:  Southern  Land  to  Clover. 

E.  F.  C.,  Watcrvleit,  Mich. — How  can  I  make  some 
worn-out  lands  in  Powhatan  County,  Va.,  and  Hen¬ 
derson  and  Cherokee  Counties,  N.  C. ,  productive  ?  They 
are  the  red  and  gray  clays  so  common  at  the  South. 
The  soil  is  not  so  impoverished  that  it  will  not  produce 
a  fair  crop  of  corn,  and  with  fertilizers  it  produces 
good  tobacco.  But  it  does  not  furnish  sufficient  nour¬ 
ishment  for  a  good  growth  of  grass.  e.  f.  case. 

Ans. — My  experience  with  the  old  fields  of  the  South 
has  been  that  the  land  is  by  no  means  exhausted,  but 
that  the  surface  only  has  been  cultivated  to  the  exclu¬ 
sion  of  the  still  fertile  soil  below.  There  is  no  drift 
here.  The  soil  lies  on  the  original  rock  whence  it  has 
been  derived  by  its  gradual  decomposition  or  wearing 
down  into  soil.  Thus  the  land  may  be  washed  until 
the  surface  is  denuded  to  a  depth  of  a  foot  or  several 
feet,  and  yet  the  soil  will  produce  as  good  crops  by 
thorough  plowing  as  before.  There  is  thus  no  hard- 
pan  or  raw  soil  below  the  surface,  but  the  same  kind 
down  to  the  rock,  and  this  is  found  soft  and  decayed  sev¬ 
eral  feet  lower  down.  The  rock  is  made  up  of  materials 
rich  in  all  kinds  of  mineral  plant  food,  and  the  drainage 
has  carried  the  nitrates  down  from  the  surface,  and 
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very  deep  plowing  is  needed  to  bring  them  up  again.  I 
have  had  the  finest  crops  of  clover,  corn,  potatoes,  rye 
and  grass  from  old  fields  by  turning  the  land  eight 
inches  deep,  and  this  has  resulted  in  the  soaking  of  the 
rain  into  the  ground,  so  that  all  washing  has  been 
completely  stopped.  The  soils  of  Henderson  and 
Cherokee  Counties  are  naturally  exceedingly  fertile, 
and  I  believe  thoroughly  good  plowing  would  bring 
them  into  condition  to  produce  excellent  crops  of  grass 
and  clover.  And  once  the  clover  is  secured  the  end  is 
reached,  for  by  turning  it  under  there  is  no  end  to  the 
sequence  of  clover,  corn  and  wheat  in  rotation.  As 
regards  the  land  in  Virginia,  I  cannot  speak  so  posi¬ 
tively,  but  from  what  I  know  of  neighboring  counties, 

I  should  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  the  same 
treatment,  with  the  addition  of  a  liberal  liming  of  the 
land  when  seeding  to  clover.  I  have  seen  fine  clover 
fields  along  the  railroad  from  Richmond,  which  skirts 
Powhatan  County,  and  excellent  crops  of  grain.  Gen¬ 
erally  in  the  South  the  land  is  naturally  more  fertile 
than  in  the  North,  but  the  plowing  is  vastly  inferior, 
and  the  milder  winters  have  the  effect  of  lessening  the 
quantity  of  manure  made.  But  if  clover  is  only  grown 
the  manure  question  is  settled.  I  would  recommend  Mr. 
C.  to  send  good  farmers  from  the  North  to  his  farms  in 
the  South,  men  that  are  not  afraid  to  put  the  plow  in  the 
ground,  as  Southern  farmers  mostly  are,  and  if  any 
fertilizer  is  used  at  all,  put  on  30  or  40  bushels  of  lime 
to  the  acre.  Then  put  on  a  wheat  crop  and  seed  to 
Timothy  in  the  fall  and  add  clover,  putting  on  a  full 
peck  of  seed  per  acre  in  the  spring  when  the  land  is 
cracked  by  the  later  frosts ;  or  let  him  seed  with  oats 
in  the  spring  and  harrow  in  the  grass  and  clover  seed 
after  the  oats,  with  a  light  sloping  tooth  harrow.  This 
has  been  my  plan.  h.  stewart. 

A  Low-Land  Problem.  Who  Can  Answer  P 

F.  S.,  Bergen  County ,  N.  J. — I  have  a  meadow  under 
which  the  water  stands  six  inches  to  two  feet  below 
the  surface.  It  produces  a  very  coarse  hay  useless  ex¬ 
cept  for  bedding,  and  it  has  become  very  rough  and 
tussocky.  A  small  portion  I  have  ditched  a  yard  wide 
and  deep,  and  so  got  a  surface  raised  about  18  inches 
above  the  normal  level.  The  soil  appears  to  be  turf 
or  peat  about  three  feet  deep  and  then  black  alluvial 
mold.  Draining  or  flooding  is  out  of  the  question.  1 
should  like  to  know,  1.  Can  anything  be  done  to  im¬ 
prove  the  natural  meadow  by  sowing  either  grasses, 
clover  or  fertilizer,  and  if  so,  what?  2.  What  are  the 
likeliest  crops  or  fertilizers  to  try  on  the  part  I  have 
ditched. 

An 8. — The  attention  of  our  readers  is  called  to  the 
above  questions.  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  no  specific  informa¬ 
tion  to  offer. 

Grasses  for  Permanent  Sod. 

J.  A.  C.,  Cabarrus  Comity,  N.  C. — What  mixture  of 
grasses  and  clover  is  suitable  for  permanent  pasture  or 
meadow?  How  many  pounds  of  each?  Would  acid 
phosphate  and  kainit  be  a  good  fertilizer  for  it,  or 
would  a  complete  fertilizer  be  better? 

Ans. — It  is  not  sufficient  to  depend  on  any  mixture 
of  grasses  to  make  a  pasture.  The  best  preparation  of 
the  land  is  of  the  first  importance.  Then  the  grasses 
are  to  be  chosen.  These  may  consist  of  Orchard  Grass, 
20  pounds ;  Meadow  Fescue,  Meadow  Foxtail,  Peren¬ 
nial  Rye  Grass,  Rhode  Island  Bent,  Hard  Fescue  and 
Red  Top,  of  each  six  pounds.  After  these  are  sown, 
three  pounds  each  of  Red,  Peavine,  White  and  Alsike 
Clovers  should  be  sown,  and  the  whole  lightly  covered 
with  a  plank  smoother,  made  of  three  planks  fastened 
together  18  inches  apart,  by  chains.  This  does  not 
cover  the  seeds  too  deep,  but  some  covering  is  indis¬ 
pensable.  The  seeds  may  be  sown  in  the  spring  as 
early  as  the  land  can  be  put  in  good  condition.  It 
would  be  better  to  use  the  complete  manure  than  any 
partial  one. 

What  Shall  a  Farmer  Study. 

Q.  F.  F.,  New  York. — I  am  a  married  man  of  40,  with 
no  children.  Wife  and  I  were  brought  up  on  a  farm, 
but  drifted  to  the  city  to  better  our  condition,  which 
we  have  not  done.  An  uncle  recently  died  leaving  us 
a  farm  which  is  leased  until  April  ’93.  We  have  about 
$1,000  saved,  and  next  year  we  intend  to  go  to  the 
farm,  as  city  life  does  not  agree  with  us.  During  this 
year  I  intend  to  devote  one  hour  every  evening  to  ag¬ 
ricultural  studies.  Should  I  include  mathematics  in 
my  course?  It  will  of  course  encroach  upon  my  other 
studies.  But  will  it  not  enable  me  to  master  the  other 
studies  more  readily?  In  short,  what  are  the  practical 
benefits  of  mathematics?  I  was  much  interested  in 
“Chemicals  and  Clover.” 

Ans. — Yes,  we  should  include  mathematics.  Arith¬ 
metic  and  the  principles  of  geometry  and  surveying 
will  all  be  of  practical  value  to  you  in  your  farm  work, 
but  the  chief  value  of  the  study  will  come  from  the 
training  of  the  mind  in  exact  and  logical  habits  of 
thought.  There  are  thousands  of  people  who  do  not 
know  how  to  think,  simply  because  they  were  not 
trained  to  the  thinking  habit  while  children.  They 
never  go  to  the  bottom  of  things  and  so  do  not  reason 


from  the  truest  and  surest  principles.  The  average 
child  at  school  does  his  “sums”  by  the  rule  at  the  head 
of  the  department  without  understanding,  half  the 
time,  what  he  is  doing,  losing  the  real  meaning  and 
value  of  the  study.  The  “  sums  ”  are  not  given  him 
so  that  he  may  learn  to  divide,  multiply  and  subtract 
at  the  right  time  and  thus  “  get  the  answer,”  but  to 
teach  him  to  reason  from  one  proposition  to  another 
and  take  the  next  step  because  all  previous  ones  lead 
logically  to  it.  This  way  of  studying  mathematics 
trains  the  mind  to  regard  the  problems  of  actual  busi¬ 
ness,  whether  in  town  or  country,  as  capable  of  being 
reduced  to  true  factors  which  are  ruled  by  certain 
laws.  It  is  well  to  read  and  study  what  is  written  in 
books  about  farm  mattters,  but  most  of  these  writings 
should  be  regarded  as  suggestions  rather  than  rules. 
A  rule  is  only  a  tested  suggestion  anyway.  The  study 
of  arithmetic  as  a  basis  for  mind  training  is  shamefully 
neglected  in  many  of  our  schools. 

Injury  to  Colt’s  Leg:,  Followed  by  Abscess. 

C.  A.  P.,  Hector,  N.  Y. — My  two-year-old  colt  was 
hurt  last  September.  When  found,  her  hip  was  swollen 
and  in  walking  she  dragged  her  toe.  On  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  some  liniment,  the  swelling  went  down  some¬ 
what  and  I  cut  her  leg  open  about  a  foot  above  the 
gambrel  joint,  and  about  two  quarts  of  pus  ran  out, 
and  some  has  been  running  ever  since.  Sometimes  it 
is  bloody. 

Ans. — Employ  a  competent  veterinary  surgeon  to 
examine  and  if  necessary  operate  on  the  limb.  If  a 
pocket  or  pipe  has  formed  it  should  be  freely  cut  open 
to  the  bottom,  and  any  abnormal  or  unhealthy  tissue 
should  be  dissected  out.  If  no  such  pocket  or  pipe  has 
formed,  the  daily  use  of  a  stimulating  wash  would 
probably  effect  a  cure.  An  excellent  wash  for  this 
purpose  is  made  by  dissolving  one  ounce  lead  acetate 
and  three-fourths  ounce  sulphate  of  zinc  in  one  quart 
of  water,  to  be  well  shaken  before  used. 

Rupture  in  a  Colt. 

H.  M.  McN.,  New  Springfield,  Ohio. — My  two-year- 
old  Norman  grade  mare  is  ruptured  in  the  flank;  the 
ruptured  hole  is  about  inch,  and  the  tumor  about 
the  size  of  a  large  hen  egg.  The  latter  can  be  put  back 
very  easily;  can  it  be  cured  or  not?  It  is  about  five  or 
six  weeks  since  the  rupture  happened,  and  it  does  not 
get  any  larger.  Some  advise  me  to  sew  the  hole  to¬ 
gether  with  catgut  and  put  on  a  compress;  others 
say  that  I  should  put  skewers  in  crosswise  and  wrap 
with  silk  thread  not  too  tightly.  What  does  The  Rural 
advise? 

Ans. — Reduce  the  rupture,  making  sure  that  nothing 
projects  through  the  opening,  and  then  apply  clamps 
close  up  to  the  body  as  in  castration.  Allow  the  clamps 
to  be  worn  until  they  slough  off  when  the  rupture  should 
be  closed.  If  it  is  at  a  point  where  the  clamps  cannot 
be  kept  on,  try  blistering;  clip  the  hair  over  and  around 
the  rupture  and  rub  well  with  cerate  of  cantharides 
ointment,  leaving  the  surface  well  covered  with  it. 
The  head  must  be  kept  tied  for  a  few  days  so  that  the 
blistered  surface  cannot  be  reached  with  the  mouth. 
Wash  off  after  36  hours  and  cover  daily,  until  healed, 
with  vaseline  or  other  ointment.  I  would  not  advise 
passing  anything  through  the  skin  to  close  the  open¬ 
ing,  although  either  method  you  describe  might  prove 
successful.  Such  treatment  is  not  as  safe,  however,  as 
that  given  above.  [dr.]  f.  l.  kilborne. 

Growth  on  Eye  of  Horse:  Knee-Sprung:. 

E.  D.  W.,  Huntington,  Conn. — 1.  Thick  matter  oozes 
from  the  eye  of  a  horse.  It  has  become  thicker  since 
cold  weather  set  in  and  dries  on  the  nose  in  a  very  dis¬ 
agreeable  way.  A  wart-like  excrescence  is  growing  on 
the  cornea  of  the  eye  towards  the  nose.  The  trouble 
has  lasted  about  four  months.  2.  What  can  be  done 
for  this  animal  as  well  as  for  another  that  is  slightly 
knee-sprung? 

Ans. — 1.  A  delicate  surgical  operation  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  remove  the  growth  from  the  eye.  We  cannot 
advise  you  to  operate  on  a  case  of  this  kind.  Better  to 
employ  a  competent  veterinary  surgeon  to  perform 
the  operation.  2.  Give  the  horse  several  weeks’  rest, 
with  daily  exercise  in  a  large  box  stall  or  in  a  small 
yard.  If  the  injury  is  slight,  light  driving  at  a  slow 
pace  may  be  allowed,  not  to  exceed  two  to  three  hours 
daily.  Lower  the  heels,  to  assist  in  throwing  the  knee 
back  into  position.  Apply  soap  liniment,  compound 
liniment  of  camphor  (either  to  be  obtained  of  any 
druggist)  or  other  good  stimulating  liniment  to  the 
back  tendons  daily,  with  vigorous  hand  rubbing  for  15 
or  20  minutes. 

“New  Varieties”  of  Corn  and  Fruits. 

H.  H.  O.,  Northville,  Term. — 1.  Is  there  a  corn  named 
Modoc — a  white  field  corn  from  the  lava  beds  of  the 
Far  West — and  is  it  any  better  than  some  other  sorts  we 
now  have  ?  2.  Is  there  a  Dr.  Woodhull  Corn  ?  If  so  is 
it  any  better  than  the  Early  Mastodon  ?  3.  Is  there  a 
red  raspberry  that  roots  at  the  tips  like  a  blackcap  ? 
4.  Is  there  an  apple  called  Colton  ?  5.  What  three 

peaches  are  hardy  in  the  blossom  and  late  to  bloom  ? 


6.  Is  there  an  English  gooseberry  called  Lancashire 
Lad,  and  is  it  any  better  than  the  Industry  ? 

Ans. — 1.  The  Modoc  has  not  been  tried  at  the  Rural 
Grounds.  Caution  is  advised.  The  cut  represents  the 
ears  as  not  less  than  two  feet  long.  2.  We  have  never 
heard  of  the  Dr.  Woodhull  Corn  before.  If  the  claims 
made  for  it  are  true,  as  stated  in  Wilson’s  catalogue,  it 
is  the  most  valuable  variety  in  existence.  Our  friend 
is  advised  to  try  it  only  in  a  small  way.  It  is  described 
as  “the  largest  eared,  heaviest  grained  and  most  pro¬ 
ductive  corn  yet  introduced.  Ears  16  to  18  inches  in 
length,  each  one  containing  18  rows  of  solid  grains 
which  completely  cover  the  ends  of  the  cob.  Ripens 
medium  early  and  never  fails  to  make  a  heavy  crop.” 
We  have  little  faith  in  such  statements.  The  Early 
Mastodon,  as  we  remember  it,  is  very  like  Queen  of  the 
Prairie,  an  early  yellow  dent.  3.  We  are  not  aware 
that  there  is  a  real  red  that  bends  over  and  whose  tips 
roots.  Most  of  the  raspberries  of  the  Purple  Cane 
family  will  tip-root — the  Catawissa,  for  example.  4. 
We  do  not  know  it.  5.  Heath  Cling,  Good,  Wonderful, 
Excelsior,  Early  Barnard,  Hill’s  Chili.  6.  We  do  not 
know  of  it. 

Miscellaneous. 

Beans  for  Cattle. — Subscriber,  Orleans  County,  N.  Y. 
— Beans  slightly  damaged  can  be  cooked  and  fed  to 
fattening  cattle  when  mixed  with  ensilage.  Beans 
are  naturally  heating  and  constipating  and  should  be 
fed  with  laxative  foods  like  roots,  ensilage  or  bran.  If 
any  large  quantity  of  food  is  to  be  cooked,  we  should 
prefer  a  steamer  to  a  plain  boiler,  though  the  first  cost 
of  the  former  would  be  heavier.  Some  farmers  who 
use  the  modern  steam  heater  for  heating  their  houses 
run  a  pipe  from  it  to  an  outbuilding  and  use  the  sui1- 
plus  steam  to  cook  stock  food.  They  lose  heat  in  this 
way,  but  it  saves  buying  a  special  steamer.  With  a 
heavy  head  of  steam  on  and  a  one-inch  pipe  well-pro¬ 
tected,  food  could  be  cooked  75  feet  away  from  the 
boiler. 

A  Unit  of  Ammonia. — W.  R.  S.  B.,  Washington,  N.  C. 
— A  “  unit”  means  one  per  cent  per  ton,  or  20  pounds. 
If  you  have  nine  units  in  your  fertilizer  it  means  180 
pounds  in  a  ton. 

Salt  Buttermilk  Sickens  Hogs. — G.  E.  R.,  Woodsville, 
N.  H. — The  pigs,  some  of  which  have  become  blind  and 
throw  their  heads  up  into  the  air,  shake  all  over  and 
back  around  the  pen,  and  hold  their  noses  to  the 
ground  while  standing  still,  after  they  had  been  fed 
salted  buttermilk,  were  probably  made  so  by  the  salted 
buttermilk  and  not  by  the  corn  they  received. 

Responsibility  of  Veterinarians. — Subscriber.  Yes  ;  a 
veterinary  surgeon  is  responsible  for  all  losses  caused 
by  his  ignorance  or  malpractice. 

Starting  Currant  Cuttings. — J.  M.  M.,  Ontario. — Cut¬ 
tings  of  currant  and  gooseberry  may  be  made  in  the 
fall  or  spring — about  six  inches  long — and  firmly  im¬ 
bedded  in  mellow  soil  at  a  slight  angle  so  that  the  top 
of  the  cutting  will  be  about  even  with  the  top  of  the 
soil.  If  so  set  in  the  fall,  cover  with  a  mulch  of  coarse 
manure  or  litter  to  prevent  any  displacement  by  frost. 
We  are  not  aware  that  a  hot-bed  would  give  any  decided 
advantage.  Yes,  it  would  be  well  to  mulch  them  dur¬ 
ing  the  summer. 

Making  Pot  Cheese. — E.  L.,  Cheektowaga,  N.  Y. — Put 
your  clabbered  milk  in  a  kettle  on  the  stove.  When 
the  milk  and  whey  separate,  pour  them  into  a  jelly 
bag  and  hang  it  up  where  the  whey  can  drain  out. 
Then  season  the  curd  with  salt,  a  piece  of  butter  or 
rich  cream.  Mix  with  the  hand  and  make  into  small 
balls.  If  much  cream  is  used,  serve  in  a  dish. 

Taste  of  Apples. — A.  H.  T.,  Jamesport,  L.  I. — 1.  Yes, 
apples  grown  on  the  same  tree  distant  from  all  other 
trees  have  the  same  taste  though  it  is  modified  by  sun¬ 
light  or  the  lack  of  it,  thriftiness  of  growth,  size,  etc. 
A  Baldwin  is  always  a  Baldwin,  with  its  distinctive 
flavor,  but  it  may  be  vapid  or  intense,  or  both,  on  the 
same  tree.  2.  Yes,  Paris-green  will  ruin  potato  or 
any  other  foliage  when  sufficient  is  gathered  in  one 
spot.  As  used  in  spraying,  the  damage  is  not  worth 
mentioning.  The  “  green”  is  insoluble  in  water,  which 
only  serves  as  a  medium  for  scattering  the  particles  of 
poison  over  a  larger  surface  than  would  otherwise  be 
possible. 

“  Black  Knot." — W.  E.  E.,  Lamartine,  Ohio. — The 
“best  remedy ’’for  this  disease  on  plum  and  cherry 
trees  is  to  cut  off  and  burn  the  branches  as  soon  as  it 
is  discovered. 

Pop  Corn  Culture. — W.  M.  Waters,  Florence,  S.  C. — 
From  50  to  60  bushels  of  40  pounds  each  of  pop  corn 
may  be  raised  on  an  acre,  with  good  culture.  The 
price  ranges  from  two  to  three  cents  per  pound,  some¬ 
times  a  little  higher.  Seed  may  be  obtained  of  any 
seedsman,  but  it  is  often  more  or  less  mixed.  It 
requires  a  good  soil,  well  worked  and  it  must  be  kept 
until  it  is  dearly  a  year  old  before  it  is  marketed.  Mice 
must  be  kept  from  it — any  taint  is  ruinous.  It  may  be 
planted  a  little  closer  than  the  larger  field  corn.  The 
variety  known  as  Rice  Corn  is  among  the  best. 
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Wm.  Falconer,  Queen  County,  N.  Y. — 
In  answer  to  Mr.  Isaac  llicks,  who  writes 
on  page  38,  I  would  say  :  The  Elaeagnus 
you  bought  under  the  name  Elaeagnus 
longipes  is,  I  presume,  Elaeagnus  umbel  - 
lata.  It  fruits  later  than  the  other 
species,  so  far  as  I  know  them,  and  also 
more  abundantly  ;  but  its  fruit  is  of  little 
use  in  a  culinary  sense.  As  an  ornamental 
shrub,  however,  it  has  a  place  ;  in  parks 
and  large  gardens  it  is  worth  planting, 
not  only  as  a  very  healthy  bush,  but  in 
company  with  Indian  currant,  climbing 
waxwort,  callicarpa,  and  some  others, 
for  its  ornamental  fruit.  More  than  that, 
isn’t  is  worth  growing  for  the  birds’  sake  ? 
Every  bird  in  the  parks  adds  pleasure  to 
them  ;  then  feed  the  birds. 

Before  I  came  here  Elaeagnus  umbel- 
lata  (of  which  there  was  a  fine,  large 
specimen)  was  grown  on  this  place  under 
the  name  of  Elaeagnus  longipes,  and  not 
only  was  this  the  case  here,  but  the  one 
generally  grown  in  American  nurseries 
as  Longipes  was  this  Umbellata.  I  believe 
Meehan  had  it  true.  Ellwanger&  Barry 
also  had  it,  but  as  they  told  me  when  I 
was  there  a  few  years  ago',  they  hadn’t 
propagated  or  sold  it.  And  when  I  began 
to  direct  people’s  attention  to  the  genu¬ 
ine  Longipes,  a  few  years  ago,  some  nur¬ 
serymen  discovered  that  they  did  not  have 
the  true  article  imported  from  Europe, 
and  found  that  what  some  others  had  im¬ 
ported  for  Longipes  was  the  old  Umbel¬ 
lata.  Others  who  imported  it,  not  being 
familiar  with  Elasagnuses,  believed  in 
what  they  got,  and  sent  it  out  in  full  con¬ 
fidence  that  they  were  distributing  the 
genuine  article.  But  Umbellata  is  not 
the  only  sort  that  has  been  sent  here  as 
Longipes.  I  will  say,  however,  for  our 
American  nurserymen,  that  I  am  not 
aware  of  a  single  case  where  any  spurious 
Elaeagnus  has  been  sold  for  Longipes,  by 
parties  who  knew  at  the  time  that  it  was 
not  Longipes. 

Now,  about  Longipes  as  a  fruit :  it  is 
not  a  dessert  fruit,  as  strawberries  or 
cherries  are — that  is,  a  fruit  to  be  eaten 
dry — any  more  than  barberries  are  ;  its 
value  is  for  preserve  or  sauce  as  a  relish 
with  meat,  like  red  currant  or  cranberry; 
and  for  this  purpose  it  is  a  very  welcome 
addition  to  our  fruits.  This  is  no  theo¬ 
retical  supposition  at  all,  but  a  practical 
fact ;  we  use  all  of  our  fruit  in  this  way, 
and  so  far  we  have  not  yet  had  enough. 

Tomato  Crosses. 

E.  S.  Goff,  Wisconsin  Experiment 
Station. — The  sample  of  seed  of  the 
Station  Tomato  sent  to  The  Rural  in 
1888,  seems  to  have  been  of  a  peculiarly 
unsettled  strain.  I  do  not  now  recall 
another  instance  since  the  crop  of  1887, 
in  which  seed  from  a  plant  of  the  upright 
type  produced  plants  of  the  recumbent 
habit.  During  the  first  few  years  suc¬ 
ceeding  the  cross,  however,  such  occur- 
i*ences  were  very  common. 

I  cannot  therefore  agree  with  the  Ed¬ 
itor  of  The  Rural  in  his  opinion  that  the 
Station  is  no  more  nearly  fixed  now  than 
at  the  beginning.  The  first  fruit  from 
which  it  was  derived  was  from  a  plant 
having  the  recumbent  habit  of  the  Alpha, 
no  plants  of  the  upright  type  maturing 
any  fruits  in  the  first  planting. 

The  Station  Tomato  is  still  variable 
with  me;  but  the  variations  are  almost 
entirely  confined  to  the  fruit,  the  plants 
being  uniformly  of  the  upright  type,  and 
with  a  characteristic  dark  green  and 
crinkled  foliage.  The  past  season, 
marked  differences  were  noticeable  in 
the  productiveness  of  the  plants,  some 
bearing  nearly  or  quite  a  peck  of  fine 
fruit ;  while  others  were  literally  bar¬ 
ren,  produced  flowers  in  abundance  but 
set  no  fruit. 

The  remarkable  variations  that  have 
resulted  from  this  cross  of  the  French 


Upright  and  the  Alpha,  many  of  which 
have  been  so  widely  different  from  either 
parent,  if  they  suggest  anything  that  we 
are  able  to  interpret,  suggest  that  our 
cultivated  tomato  has  a  composite  origin. 
I  have  often  wondered  if  it  is  not  the  re¬ 
sult  of  a  cross  between  two  very  distinct 
varieties — or  species  ? — one  of  which  is  of 
the  type  of  the  Cherry  Tomato,  with 
small,  two-celled  fruits  borne  in  racemes, 
and  a  variety  having  the  large  and  strong¬ 
ly  corrugated  fruits  of  the  old  Great 
Chihuahua  or  President  Garfield  type.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  well-known  fact  that 
the  selection  of  the  larger  fruits  tends  to 
roughness,  and  of  the  smaller  to  smooth¬ 
ness,  as  well  as  the  extreme  variability 
resulting  from  crosses,  strengthens  such 
an  hypothesis.  Botanists  to  whom  I  have 
referred  the  question,  however,  have 
flippantly  disposed  of  it  by  saying  that 
the  roughness  of  the  fruit  is  due  to  a  mul¬ 
tiplication  of  carpels  resulting  from  cul¬ 
ture.  But  I  am  unable  to  understand 
why  such  a  result  should  not  have  oc¬ 
curred  in  other  fruits.  My  own  experi¬ 
ence  in  crossing  the  Currant  Tomato  with 
larger  varieties  was  almost  exactly  sim¬ 
ilar  to  that  of  Prof.  Bailey. 


Our  respected  friend,  Geo.  W.  Campbell, 
who  has  long  been  considered  our  best 
grape  authority,  passed  his  75th  mile¬ 
stone  on  the  journey  of  life  on  the  12th 

of  January . 

Bulletin  No.  79  from  the  Michigan 
Experiment  Station,  tells  us  about  “  vege¬ 
table  tests.”  Of  wax  beans  Cylinder 
Black  Wax  (Henderson)  is  in  color  light 
yellow,  almost  white,  flesh  of  excellent 
quality,  solid  and  tender.  Productive, 
matures  its  pods  in  succession,  and  they 
remain  long  in  edible  condition.  A  most 
valuable  variety  for  family  use.  Y osemite 
(Gregory)  is  yellow,  tender,  thick  and 
solid,  productive  and  good.  Pods  round 

and  four  to  five  inches  long . '. . 

Detroit  Wax  (Ferry)  is  early,  a  strong 
grower.  Pods  long,  broad,  tender  and 

good.  An  excellent  variety . 

Of  green  bush  beans  Dakota  Soup  (Bur¬ 
pee)  bears  pods  three  to  four  inches  long, 

narrow,  tender,  excellent  quality . 

Of  new  varieties  of  green  bush,  the 
Shah  (Thorburn)  is  vigorous  and  erect. 
Pods  five  to  six  inches  long,  narrow, 
straight,  tender  and  of  fine  quality.  Pro¬ 
ductive,  medium  as  to  season.  Excel¬ 
lent  for  succession. 

Osborn  Forcing  bears  pods  five  to  six 
inches  long,  nearly  all  mature  at  the  same 
time.  It  was  the  most  productive  variety 

grown . 

Of  pole  beans,  Challenger  (Thorburn) 
is  considered  one  of  the  best.  Plant  con¬ 
tinues  to  form  pods  until  frost.  Beans 
are  late  in  becoming  edible.  Pods  three 
inches  long,  broad  ;  beans  large,  thick, 

good  quality . 

Golden  Champion  (Henderson)  was 
pronounced  the  earliest  wax  pole  bean 
grown.  Plants  three  to  four  feet  high, 
pods  five  inches  long,  thick,  tender  and  of 
good  quality.  Golden  Cluster  grows  eight 
to  ten  feet  high,  pods  six  to  nine  inches 
long,  best  quality  ;  vines  very  productive, 
bearing  pods  from  bottom  to  top  of  poles. 

Horticultural  Lima  (Hicks)  is  pro¬ 
nounced  good  as  a  string  bean  and  the 

earliest  of  the  Limas . 

Of  beets,  Bassano  is  desirable  for  home 
use.  Tops  large  and  fine  for  greens. 
Blood  turnip  is  one  of  the  best  for  family 
use.  Eclipse  is  of  excellent  quality  and 
early.  Long-  Blood  is  a  good  late  kind. 
Salzer  Beauty  has  highly-colored  flesh, 
roots  three  inches  long*  and  also  three 
inches  in  diameter.  A  valuable  variety. 
Landreth’s  Early  is  an  excellent  kind  for 
forcing  or  early  garden  use.  Tops  small, 
roots  good  size  and  regular,  flesh  light, 
but  firm  and  brittle . 


Golden  Dwarf  is  the  kind  of  celery 
generally  grown  in  the  Kalamazoo  dis¬ 
trict.  Solid,  fine  flavor  and  one  of  the 
best  keepers.  Golden  Self -blanching 
requires  (like  the  White  Plume)  little 
banking  up  and  is  one  of  the  best  kinds 
grown.  Pascal  is  said  to  be  a  promising 
new  variety.  Blanches  well,  bunch 
large,  stalks  thick  and  solid  and  of  fine 

quality . 

Among  cucumbers  the  following  are 
commended  :  For  pickling — Green  Pro¬ 
lific,  Long  Green,  Russian,  Parisian  and 
Everbearing.  For  table  use — Hill’s  White 

Spine,  Pera  and  White  Japan . 

The  following  varieties  of  radishes  are 
recommended  for  the  purposes  named : 
Early  radishes — Ne  Plus  Ultra,  French 
Breakfast,  Wood  Frame,  Rapid  Forcing 
and  Long  Bright  Scarlet.  Summer  rad¬ 
ishes — Chartier,  Scarlet  Short  Top,  Sur¬ 
prise  and  White  Summer . 

The  Earliest  Tomato  (J,  C.  Vaughan) 
was  pronounced,  on  account  of  its  ex¬ 
treme  earliness  and  productiveness,  one 
of  the  most  valuable  tomatoes  ever  grown. 
Following  it  were  Atlantic  and  Early 
Ruby.  Thorburn’s  Long-Keeper  (R.  N.- 
Y.)  was  pronounced  very  productive,  med¬ 
ium  to  large  in  size,  quite  regular  and 
likely  to  take  the  place  of  Beauty  which 

it  resembles . 

As  to  cabbages  the  Etampes  in  general 
are  best  for  early  as  they  are  solid,  even 
and  mature  quickly.  Some  selected  strain 
of  Wakefield  should  follow.  All  Seasons 
is  the  best  second  early,  maturing  in  Aug¬ 
ust.  Flat  Dutch  and  Diamond  Winter 
are  the  best  for  September.  Marblehead 
and  Vandergaw  were  the  best  October 
cabbages.  The  new  kinds  tried  were  in¬ 
ferior  to  those  above  mentioned . 

( Continued  on  next  page. ) 
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After  the  Crip 

Convalescence  is  very  slow,  and  to  recover  the  health- 
tone  a  good  tonic  is  absolutely  necessary.  Hood's 
Sarsaparilla  has  been  used  with  wonderful  success  as 
a  building-up  medicine  and  blood  purifier  after  at¬ 
tacks  of  the  Grip,  after  Typhoid  Fever,  Scarlet 
Fever,  Diptheria,  Pneumonia  or  other-  prostrating 
diseases.  It  possesses  just  the  building-up  effect  so 
much  needed  ;  it  vitalizes  and  enriches  the  thin  and 
impoverished  blood,  and  it  invigorates  the  kidneys 
and  stimulates  the  liver  so  that  they  resume  regular 
and  healthy  action.  Thousands  of  people  have  taken 


Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

As  a  preventive  of  the  Grip  with  success  Thousands 
have  found  in  it  restoration  to  health  and  strength 
after  this  dreaded  complaint. 


LIKE 

iERlD^5 

—  CONDITION  POWDER 

Highly  concentrated.  Dose  small.  In  quantity  costs 
is  than  one-tenth  cent  a  day  per  hen.  Prevents  and 
res  all  diseases.  If  you  can’t  get  it,  we  send  by  moil 
st-paid,  One  pack.  25c.  Five  $1.  2  1-4  lb.  can  $1.20; 
s  $5.  Express  paid.  Testimonials  free.  Send  stamps  or 
Farmers’  Poultry  Guido  (price  25c.)  free  with  $1.0* 
Vers  or  more.  L  8,  fonvaoil  *  m  twon 


Why  do  we  Fence  ? 

Not  to  injure  cattle,  but  to  keep  them 
in  or  out;  Buck-Thorn  will  do  this 
with  the  least  possible  danger  of  harm  ; 
Barb  Wire  will  do  it  with  the  greatest 
chance  of  injury;  one  is  a  flat  strip  with 
small  points,  Plain  to  be  Seen — the  other, 
two  wires,  with  sharp  and  jagged  barbs, 
almost  Invisible.  Write  us  for  circulars 
and  samples. 

The  Buck-Thorn  Fence  Co.,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


“  In  Use  7  Years.” 

I  think  Buck-Thorn  is  the  best  farm  fence  on  the 
market.  I  use  no  other  on  my  farms ;  have  had 
same  in  use  seven  years,  and  it  is  all  right  yet. 

J.  B.  Fisher,  Penn  Hall,  Pa. 


Olds’ Seed  Potatoes. 

Our  Catalogue  for  1892  is  now  ready.  It  is  a 
32-page  Illustrated  Pamphlet,  devoted  ex¬ 
clusively  to  Potatoes.  Contains  descriptions  of 
all  the  Best  New  and  Standard  Varieties,  and 
also  our  Method  of  Cultivation,  send  postal  for 
it.  L.  L.  OLDS,  Clinton,  Wls. 


til  a  IU  T  C  T  Every  reader  of  The  Rural 
Vw  IH  I  C  L J  •  to  see  my  Catalogue  of 

SEED  POTATOESSK, 

their  list  of  varieties  for  spring  planting.  Choice 
stock  of  best  varieties  at  lowest  prices.  My  catalogue 
a  new  departure  in  its  line.  Write  for  it  to-day. 

A.  F.  WIIITRIGHT,  Nova,  Ohio. 


OtkerSeed  S^FgUAHYsRELIABlE 

Annual  free*  write  &r  if  NOW! 

A.W.LBViNGSTON’S  SONS, 
BOX  309  COLUMBUS*  OHIO* 


WE  TELL  the 

U  TRUTH 

about  Seeds.  We  will  send 
you  Free  our  Seed  Annual 
for  1892,  which  tells 

THE  WHOLE 

TRUTH. 

We  illustrate  and  give 
prices  in  this  Catalogue, 
which  is  handsomer  than 
ever.  It  tells 
NOTHING  BUT  THE 
Write  for  it  to-day.  I 

(P.O.Box  i24n  1  rxvj  I  n. 

D.M. FERRY  4  CO.,  Detroit,  Mich, 


ESTABLISHED  1845. 
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YOU  MUST  BUT 

af  GOOD  SEEDS 

IF  YOU  WANT  A 

GOOD  CARDEN. 

Those  who  buy  our  Seeds  once  continue 
TO  DO  SO,  as  THEY  FIND  THEM  RELIABLE. 

Try  Them  and  You  Will  Not  be  Disappointed. 

Our  Illustrated  and  Descriptive  Catalogue  mailed  free 
on  application.  Address 

PLANTSEED  COMPANY, 

812  and  814  TV.  Fourth  St.  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 
tyKAME  THIS  PAPER  every  time  you  write. 


CTO  ETC  CATALOGUE,  SEEDS, 
r  lx  II  EL  PLANTS,  BULBS,  Etc. 


HOME  CROWN  NORTHERN  SEEDS. 
Money  made  by  buying  my  seeds. 
35  pkts  $  1 .00.  2c  to  5c  pkt. 

Presents  with  every  order.  Send 
postal  card  with  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  for  catalogue. 

A.  R.  AMES,  Madison,  Wis. 


I)S.  12  pkts.  Flower,  10c.;  12  pkts.  Vegetable, 
30c.;  IS  Dahlias,  50c.;  10  Gladiolus,  30c.  All 
!#1.  Half  50c.  H.  F.  Burt,  Taunton,  Mass. 


“A  Treasure  and  a  Wonder  In  the 
Horticultural  World!” 

Splendid!  Delicious!  Ex¬ 
cellent!  are  the  ex¬ 
clamations  from  those 
who  have  fruited  and 
tested  the  Green  Moun¬ 
tain,  the  earliest  and  best 
of  all  grapes.  Ripens  in 
August,  yet  Is  of  most 
delicate  texture  and  ex¬ 
quisite  flavor.  Be  not 
mislead  into  buying  this 
grape  under  other  names 
Every  genuine  vine  is  sealed  with  our  trade 
mark  seal  as  above.  Send  for  circular  giving  full 
Information.  Agents  wanted  in  every  State  and 
County.  Address  STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS,  New 
Canaan.  Conn. 


For  $1.00  enclosed, 
will  mall,  post-paid, 
Practical  Treatise 
on  “Grape  Culture  ”  and  nine  vines,  best  White,  Red 
and  Black  varieties.  First-class,  safe  arrival  in  good 
condition  guaranteed.  Price  list  free. 

J.  H.  TKYON,  Willoughby,  Ohio. 


FRUIT 


TREES 

PEACH  Specialty 

A  fall  selection  of  ail  the  leading  varieties. 
▲  oorreot  descriptive  I  Also  a  full  line  of  PLANTS  end 
end  finely  Illustrated  ORNAMENTALS.  Plants 
Eatttisfae  FREE  I  and  Trees  by  mall.  Address 

JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  4  CO.. 
VHlag*  Hlghtstown,  N.J. 


sperbumnaen  WEEDSPORT. 

Inquire  about  it.  We  can  interest  you  with  proof  of 
Its  value  over  any  other  Prune.  Price  of  trees  on 
application  to  WILEY  &  CO.,  Cayuga,  N.  Y. 


BLOOMINGTON-  (PHOENIX)  .NURSERY. 
600  ACRES.  13  CREENHOUSES.  I 

TREES  M  PLANTS 

We  offer  a  larre  and  fine  stock  of  every  description  of 
FRUIT  and  ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  Shrubs, 
Roses,  Vine*.  Smiill  FRUITS,  Hedge  Plants, 
FRUIT  and  FOREST  TREE  SEEDLINGS. 
Priced  Catalogue  mailed  free.  Established  1852. 

PHOENIX  NURSERY  COMPANY 

Succcmuis  to  SIDMA  TUTTLE  &  00..  ltLOOMI.NOTON,  ILL. 


MEN  OF  REFINEMENT  beautiful 

Should  send  for  our  list  of  Three 

^natives^of  aVnands.^  [BEAUTIFUL  EVERGREENS 

EVERGREEN  NURSERIES,  Evergreen,  Wls. 
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What  Others  Say. 

( Continued .) 

Twenty-seven  kinds  of  sweet  corn 
were  tried  and  the  results  were  essential¬ 
ly  the  same  as  those  arrived  at  during 
many  years  of  trial  at  the  Rural  Grounds. 
Cory,  or  some  strain  of  it,  for  earliest, 
and  follow  with  Northern  Pedigree, 
Perry.  Crosby,  Concord,  Mammoth  and 
Evergreen . 

Among  new  varieties  the  Michigan  Sta¬ 
tion  praises  Red  Evergreen  (J.  L.  Childs) 
as  a  valuable  late  variety  with  dark  red 
kernels,  differing  from  Evergreen  only  in 
color.  That  agrees  with  the  variety  as 
grown  at  the  Rural  Grounds  last  summer, 
except  that  the  average  of  ears  was 
smaller  while  the  kernels  and  rows  were 
more  regular . 

The  R.  N.-Y.  also  tried  the  improved 
Ruby  Sweet  Corn  (Burpee).  It  matured 
with  Stowell’s  Evergreen  ;  stalks  about 
same  height,  seven  to  eight  feet.  Main 
stalk  and  husk  dark  purple,  often  nearly 
black.  Leaves  dark  green  with  purple 
midvein  and  lines  of  purple.  One  and 
two  ears  to  a  stalk.  Ears  seven  to  nine 
inches  long,  tapering  from  butt  to  tip — 14 
to  1 6  rows.  Kernel  not  deep,  rows  straight 
and  close  together.  Cob  deep  purple 
which  colors  the  kernels  while  cooking. 
The  kernels  are  white  when  first  fit  for 
use.  The  plants  sucker  sparinglv  The 
quality  seems  nearly  that  of  Evergreen. 
Rut  there  seems  little  reason  why  we 
should  use  this  instead  of  Evergreen  ex¬ 
cept  as  a  curiosity.  Resides,  the  market 
does  not  care  either  for  red  husks  or  red 
varieties . 

Much  has  been  said  of  late  about  the 
advantages  of  transplanting  onions.  In 
order  to  test  the  claims  made  for  this 
method  of  growing  onions,  seeds  of  seven 
varieties  were  sown  in  a  hot-bed  April  10 
and  on  May  10  they  were  transplanted  to 
the  field,  and  seeds  of  the  same  sorts  were 
on  the  same  day  sown  in  a  parallel  plot 
for  comparison. 

The  transplanted  onions  were  placed  in 
rows  ir>  inches  apart  and  at  intervals  of 
four  inches  in  the  rows.  The  soil  was  a 
rich  sandy  loam  and  received  the  same 
care  as  was  given  the  adjoining  tract 
containing  a  field  crop  of  onions. 

The  result  in  every  case  was  in  favor  of 
the  transplanted  onions  ;  the  results  from 
the  three  best  kinds  being  as  follows  : 

Bushels  per  acre. 

Not 


Prizetaker . 

Transplanted 

transplanted. 

210 

Southport . 

.  2% 

172 

Bocca . 

.  55(1 

110 

The  four  weeks  following  the  sowing 
of  the  seed  in  the  open  ground  were  quite 
dry,  and  the  plants  made  a  slow  start. 
The  transplanted  ones  received  a  copious 
watering  when  set  out  and  did  not  suffer. 
The  results  were  certainly  in  favor  of 
transplanting,  but  although  it  will  prob¬ 
ably  pay  for  home  use  and  for  truckers,  it 
is  doubtful  if  it  would  for  large  crops. 

In  the  South  the  method  would  be  more 
desirable . 

Edson  Gaylobd  (Floyd  County,  Iowa, 
in  the  Farmers’  Review,  speaks  of  a  most 
►  valuable  apple,  the  Malinda,  having  sud¬ 
denly  been  brought  to  the  front.  The 
trees  were  taken  to  his  county  some  20 
years  ago  from  Minnesota  and  peddled 
out  by  a  fraudulent  agent  who  sold  them 
under  different  names . 

The  apples  are  of  fair  size  and  un¬ 
usually  free  from  insects,  smooth,  and 
excellent  for  shipping  any  time  till  May  ; 
with  good  care  they  keep  till  June.  rlhe 
apple  in  the  fall  is  green,  hard  and  tough; 
many  call  it  sour.  From  January  till  May 
it  turns  to  an  unusually  rich  golden  yellow 
with  slight  blush  on  the  sunny  side,  and 
all  there  pronounce  it  a  fine,  sweet,  rich 
wintergreen  flavor.  Its  worst  and  only 
fault  is  its  tardiness  in  coming  into  bear¬ 
ing  ;  then,  it  is,  as  a  rule,  a  great  annual 
bearer.  The  trees  have  been  found  in  11 
different  orchards  side  by  side  by  the 
Duchess ;  and  without  an  exception  Mr. 
Gaylord  does  not  hesitate,  after  a  large 
and  most  careful  investigation  of  each 
and  every  tree,  to  pronounce  it  fully  as 
hardy  as  the  Duchess,  and,  what  is  more, 


it  has  not  shown  the  first  dead  or  injured 

mark  on  any  tree  by  sun  killing . 

No  longer  will  any  one,  Mr.  Gaylord 
says,  get  up  in  our  meetings  anywhere 
in  the  Northwest  and  repeat  the  old 
story:  “  We  have  good  summer  apples 
but  no  winter  apples.”  It  is  surely  a  god¬ 
send  to  all  lovers  of  home-grown  apples 
in  the  Northwest.  Rut  the  story  does 
not  end  here.  In  three  days  after  the 
meeting  at  Eagle  Grove,  every  known 
Malinda  tree  was  trimmed  of  every  scion 

that  could  be  spared . 

Probably  as  much  work  was  put  upon 
the  late  tomato  number  as  upon  any 
other  special  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  But  tastes 
and  wants  and  appreciations  differ  as  will 
be  seen  by  the  two  following  notes  from 
different  individuals: 

Kendall,  N  Y. 
Please  give  us  a  rest  on  tomatoes. 

Yours  truly  O.  V. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Your  tomato  number  is  a  valuable  contribution  to 
our  horticultural  literature.  f.  M.  hexamek. 

Joseph  Harris,  alluding  to  our  fertil¬ 
izer  experiments,  writes:  “People  are  in¬ 
terested  in  such  discussions.  I  think  a 
busy  editor  is  hardly  aware  how  care¬ 
fully  a  farmer  who  is  personally  and 
pecuniarily  interested  in  the  question  of 
fertilizers,  studies  and  ponders  over  such 
experiments  as  yours.  If  the  results  are 
conflicting  he  is  sure  to  find  it  out.” 

Abstracts. 

- New  York  Herald  :  “  Where  there’s 

room  at  the  top  you’ll  seldom  find  an 
elevator.” 

Rev.  Plink  Plunk  on  Grumblers  :  “  De 
people  dat  are  always  a-growlin’  dat  dis 
am  a  mighty  poor  world  to  lib  in,  deah 
breddern,  will  fine  out  wen  dey  leave  it 
dat,  compared  wid  de  place  dey  go  to,  dis 
world  am  a  perfec’  paradise.” 

Priceless  :  “You  cannot  buy  the  milk 
of  human  kindness  at  so  much  per  can.”. . 

- Ohio  Farmer:  “The  old  proverb 

says,  “hell  is  paved  with  good  resolu¬ 
tions.’  Broken  ones,  the  meaning  is.  We 
might  add,  heaven’s  pavements  of  sap¬ 
phire  and  jasper  are  formed  of  good  reso¬ 
lutions  carried  into  effect.  And  on  earth 
the  model  farms  are  those  whose  owners 
have  made  good  resolutions  and  kept 
than." 

“  Last  year  half  of  your  wheat  on  your 
clayey  land  died  of  consumption  caused 
by  wet  feet.  That  sort  of  consumption 
is  not  incurable.  Tile  drainage  will  cure 
it,  or  at  least  prevent  it.  You  resolved 
last  year  to  begin  tiling.  This  year  keep 
that  good  resolution.” 

- Jackson:  “A  depreciation  of  the 

currency  is  always  attended  by  a  loss  to 
the  laboring  class.  This  portion  of  the 
community  have  neither  time  nor  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  watch  the  ebbs  and  flows  of 
the  money  market.” 

- Stockman  and  Farmer:  “  A  great 

many  reasons  have  been  given  by  writers 
and  politicians  for  the  depressed  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  agricultural  classes.  The 
favorite  one  with  politicians  during  all 
last  year  was  the  over-production  theory, 
but  this  past  fall  they  have  embraced 
every  possible  opportunity  to  congratu¬ 
late  the  farmer  on  the  abundance  of  the 
harvest,  very  kindly  informing  him  that 
a  few  more  such  bountiful  crops  will  re¬ 
lieve  all  stringency.  Most  logicians  would 
conclude  that  if  over-production  was  the 
cause  of  depression  an  abundant  crop 
would  increase  the  trouble.  The  fact  is 
these  clever  men  do  not  know  any  more 
about  it  than  the  farmer  himself.” 

- Harper’s  Weekly  :  “  The  prominent 

issues  of  the  time — tariff  reform,  an 
honest  currency,  civil  service  reform — are 
all  measures  to  arrest  corruption.” 

- Industrialist:  “The  men  who  are 

still  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  are  not 
those  whose  lives  were  given  to  money¬ 
getting  ;  and,  though  a  millionaire  may 
be  praised  of  the  people  while  living, 
when  he  dies  his  praise  dies  with  him.” 

“  It  is  excruciating  to  watch  the  efforts 
of  a  man  with  a  young  family  and  a  $.'>00 
salary  trying  to  live  up  to  the  style  of  his 
rich  neighbors.” 


♦  (9)  HEN  you  want  a  new  coat  with 
Vv  some  style  about  it,  you  go  to 
a  large  establishment  where  they 
are  made  by  the  thousand,  and  get 
a  better  fit,  a  better  finish,  a  much 
better  cut  all  around  than  the  aver¬ 
age  country  merchant  tailor  can 
possibly  produce,  and  at  a  consider¬ 
able  saving  in  first  cost. 

It  is  just  so  in  Seeds.  When  we 
put  them  up  in  Collections  by  the  thousands  they  can  be 
sold  for  less,  though  the  quality  is  just  the  same,  the  style  of 
the  package  as  fine  in  every  respect,  as  if  you  selected  them 
one  by  one  from  our  Catalogue. 

We  have  these  Collections  in  variety.  We  know  they 
will  please ;  your  money  is  welcome  back  again  if  on  receipt 
they  do  not.  by  mail. 

COLLECTION  A — An  assortment  of  15  Varieties  of)  /T/L. 
choice  Vegetable  Seeds.  Just  the  kinds  you  want.  {  • 

C (>L LE C TI ON  1$  —  Is  a  complete  Vegetable  Garden ,)  .  .... 

being  33  packets  of  choice  varieties,  making  all  you  fp 
need  for  the  summer’s  planting.  Many  novelties.  ) 

C  OLLE  C  TI  ON  C — Contains  10  choice  Annual  Flower 1 
Seeds.  Includes  Asters,  Petunias,  Verbenas,  Pansies,  etc.  / 

COLLECTION  I)  — Is  10  choice  Floral  Novelties:  Crozy’s)  r* 

new  Can nas,  Margaret  Carnations,  Shirley  Poppies,  Fck-  a  OUC. 
ford’s  Newest  Sweet  Peas,  the  new  Tuberous  Begonias,  etc.) 

COLLECTION  1% — S  exquisite  Summer  Flowering ) 

Bulbs  the  White  Spider  lily,  Cal  la  lily,  Giant  Canna,  - 
Gladiolus,  etc.  ) 

(§  COLLECTION  E — Includes  Collection  F,  and  adds  to  it)  ^  f  /,/. 

the  exquisite  Montbretias,  the  Iris,  Spotted  Callus,  Tri-  >  J 
gj  toma,  or  Red  Hot  Poker  Plant,  Tigridias,  etc.  ) 

^  COLLECTION  G—IO  curious  and  wonderful  Cacti.  }$1.00 
With  each  Collection  we  send  our  Seed  Manual  for  1892.  Our  friends 
tell  us  it  is  beautiful.  We  know  it  is  full  of  business.  It  is  largely  illustrated 
by  the  new  photographic  process,  and  printed  on  plate  paper.  If  you  would 
like  to  see  it  before  ordering  the  Collections,  send  for  it,  enclosing  two  2-cent 
stamps  to  pay  postage,  and  mention  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

JOHNSON  &  STOKES,  Philadelphia) pa. 


*  WE  supply  the  Seeds,  1 

YOU  gather  the  Crops. 

IT  WILL  SOON  BE  SEED  TIME;  we  have 

GOOD  SEEDS,  ready  for  planting,— and  we  know  that  at 
harvest  you  will  report  that  they  have  yielded  good  crops. 
This  WE  GUARANTEE,  unless  failure  should  result  from 
|  some  natural  causes  beyond  human  control.  You  can  rely  a 
lately  that  no  failure  will  result  from  any  fault  of  the  seed  if 
plant  ours,  for 

BURPEE’S  SEEDS  GROW 

Write  to-day  for  BURPEE’S  FARM  ANNUAL  for 
i  it  is  a  very  complete  book  of  160  pages,  with  numerous  eng 
ings  from  photographs,  and  colored  plates  painted  from  nature  ; 
it  describes  all  the  best  seeds,  including  Rare  Novelties  of1 
|  surpassing  merit  which  cannot  be  had  elsewhere. 
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W.  Atlee  Rurnee  &  Co..  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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For  Over  Thirty  Years 

have  always  had  very  pleasant  dealings  together,  the 
public  and  myself,  and  I  again  have  the  pleasure  of 
presenting  to  them  my  Annual  Vcgetab.o  and 
Flower  Seed  Catalogue.  .  It  contains  the  usual 
A  immense  variety  of  seed,  with  such  new  kinds  added 
las  have  proved  to  be  real  acquisitions.  Raising  many 
'of  these  varieties  myself,  on  my  four  seed  farms, 
and  testing  others,  1  am  able  to  warrant  their  fresh¬ 
ness  and  purity,  under  such  reasonable  conditionsas  are  con¬ 
tained  in  my  Catalogue.  Having  been  their  original  mtro- 

r'  ducer,  I  am  headquarters  for  choice  Cory  <3-or?h  «  er  MelonJ 
Eclipse  Beet,  Hubbard  Squash,  Deep  Head,  All  Seasons  and 
Warren  Cabbage,  Etc.,  Etc.  Catalogue  F KEE  to  all. 


Catalogue  Free  inosUiomplete  stocks  iu  the  U.  S. 

55  YEARS.  700  ACRES.  25  GREENHOUSES. 

The  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO. 


t  "2  ~ 


JERRARD’S  SEED  POTATOES 

Are  grown  from  Jerrard’s  Famous  Seed  Stock  in  the  virgin  lands  of  the  « 
cold  North-East.  They  comprise  all  the  valuable  New  and  Standard  Kinds,  t 
and  are  warranted  superior  to  all  others  for  seed.  They  give  Earliest  and  j 
Largest  Crops  in  every  soil  and  climate.  , 

JERRARD’S  NORTHERN  SEEDS 

Are  safe  for  Northern  Latitudes,  and  for  Very  Early  Vegetables  or  Large  , 
Standard  Crops  everywhere  they  are  not  surpassed. 

=  MY  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  FOR  1892  MAILED  FREE.  Address 


^  -  GEORGE  W.  P.  JERRARD,  -  CARIBOU,  MAINE. 


newTOMATO 

TH.UCKEH.’S 

FAVORITE. 

For  Main  Crop.  Very  large,  smooth  and  solid. 
Good  stiipper,  extra  quality,  ripens  even  and  don’t 
crack.  Color  purplish  red.  25c.  per  pkt..  5  for 
81.  For  full  descriptions,  testimonials  and  col’d 
plates  of  these  valuable  entirely  new  vegetables 
send  for  ocr  1892  Descriptive  Catalogue  of 
Seeds  and  Plants,  a  full  list  of  tested  Seeds  Grape 
Vines  Early  Westbrook  and  other  Strawberries, 
Blackberries,  Raspberries,  Currants,  Champion 
Peach,  Ac.,  and  all  desirable  Flower  Seeds.  It  I  f| 
should  be  read  by  every  one  that  plants  seeds.  J  U 
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MOST 

_ _  R0F1TABLE 

_ BEAN 

For  JIARKKT  LARDFNKIiS  and  FAMILY. 

Earlier  than  Early  Jersey  and  matures  fart  her  North — extra 
larye.  Most  prolific.  Grows  very  compact,  and  shells  more 
quarts  to  the  bushel  of  pods  than  any  other.  Quality  abso- 
.  lutely  the  best  25c.  per  pkt.  5  for  $  1 .  Sold  by  us  only. 

EL  HORNER  &  SONS,  Delair,  Camden  Co.,N  Jt 
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NEXT  WEEK. 

Reviews  and  brief  notices  of  the  seedsmen  and 
florists’  catalogues  hitherto  received  will  appear  next 
week,  or,  at  any  rate,  the  greater  part  of  them  will  so 
appear.  The  R.  N.-Y.  may  not  be  held  fairly  respons¬ 
ible  for  failing  to  “  notice  ”  catalogues  that  have  never 
been  received.  It  has  always  been  the  custom  of  the 
farm  press  to  announce  the  receipt  of  catalogues 
editorially.  The  “  review”  feature  is  peculiar  to  The 
R.  N.-Y.  For  the  past  15  years  we  have  endeavored  to 
make  a  study  of  these  instructive  periodicals  and  from 
this  study  to  help  our  readers  to  deal  with  trust¬ 
worthy  firms.  That  we  have,  in  many  cases,  spoken 
our  mind  freely  against  certain  firms  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  libel  lawsuits  for  large  amounts  have  been 
brought  against  The  R.  N.-Y.  That  we  have  not  in 
all  cases  denounced  catalogues  that  were  palpably 
open  to  denunciation,  is  simply  for  the  reason  that  we 
could  not  afford  to  do  it.  We  can  not  afford  to  carry  on 
this  journal  at  a  loss — and  to  speak  our  mind  freely  as 
to  the  inexcusable  falsehoods  and  exaggerations  with 
which  the  illustrations  and  text  of  certain  of  our 
seedsmen  and  florists’  catalogues  are  well  supplied, 
would  involve  it  in  lawsuits  which  would  take  half 
our  time  to  contest. 

We  are  doing  all  we  can  in  this  battle  against  those 
who  live  by  false  representations  of  the  plants  and 
seeds  they  sell.  First,  we  have  attacked  one,  then 
another.  We  can  not  fight  all  at  once  and  live.  But 
we  do  devoutly  hope  that  our  warfare  will,  in  good 
time,  place  the  rankest  offenders  in  such  a  light  before 
the  public,  that  the  rest  will  deem  it  a  good  business 
policjr  to  change  their  ways  in  the  interest  of  truth. 

*  * 

When  the  war  broke  out  many  Southern  men  went 
to  the  Confederate  army  accompanied  by  slaves  as 
body  servants.  These  negroes  served  their  masters  so 
well  that  many  of  them  were  killed  and  wounded. 
Several  of  the  Southern  States  pay  pensions  to  disabled 
Confederate  soldiers.  A  bill  has  just  passed  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  Legislature  providing  that  all  servants  who 
were  disabled  by  wounds  shall  receive  the  same  State 
pensions  as  private  soldiers.  This  places  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  negroes  on  the  pension  roll,  and  there  will  be 
few  to  say  that  it  is  not  a  well-deserved  action.  The 
world  moves— and  we  are  glad  it  does  not  stand  still. 

*  * 

A  bill  has  been  introduced  into  the  Senate  at  Albany 
providing  for  the  construction  by  the  State  of  six 
elevators,  two  at  Buffalo  and  four  at  New  York,  for 
loading  and  unloading  canal  boats  with  grain,  the 
charge  of  one-fourth  of  a  cent  per  bushel  to  be  made 
by  the  State  for  that  service.  Whether  the  bill  is 
simply  a  “strike”  or  whether  it  is  intended  honestly  to 
urge  its  passage,  we  do  not  know.  Honestly  constructed 
and  honestly  managed,  they  would  be  a  boon  to  the 
people  of  the  State,  in  preventing  the  extortions  of  the 
elevator  men  of  New  York  and  Buffalo,  who  have  prac¬ 
tically  neutralized  all  the  benefits  expected  from  free 
canals.  We  shall  watch  the  progress  of  this  bill. 

#  * 

Anent  the  recent  utterances  of  the  mayors  of  New 
York  and  Brooklyn  against  an  increase  of  official  sal¬ 
aries,  The  Rural  would  like  to  say  a  word  or  two. 
When  a  man  makes  a  prodigious  effort  to  secure  a  pub¬ 
lic  office,  we  have  a  right  to  infer  that  he  considers  the 
position  a  desirable  one.  But  when  he  begins  lobbying 
for  an  increase  of  salary,  he  is  not  acting  fairly.  If  he 
can  do  better  in  the  other  walks  of  life,  he  can  always 
resign,  and  there  will  be  no  lack  of  patriots  to  take 
his  place  at  the  old  salary.  It  is  really  like  trying  to 
obtain  money  by  false  pretenses.  Official  salaries  are 
too  high — not  too  low.  Two-thirds  of  the  incumbents 
never  did  and  never  could  earn  as  much  in  any  other 
way.  Neither  is  it  true  that  large  salaries  give  us  a 
better  civil  service.  Large  salaries  tempt  dishonest 
men  to  make  unusual  efforts  to  secure  the  prizes,  and, 
using  methods  which  honest  men  would  not  counte¬ 
nance,  they  are  most  often  the  victors  in  the  struggle. 
The  Health  Officer  of  New  York  gets  §10,000  per  year 
salary,  and  it  is  said  his  perquisites  amount  to  far  more 
than  this.  There  are  scores  of  competent  men  who  would 
be  glad  to  take  the  place  at  half  the  salary  and  with 
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no  perquisites  at  all.  All  over  the  State  there  are 
county  clerks  with  incomes  ranging  from  $5,000  to 
$20,000  per  annum,  and  there  are  plenty  of  thoroughly 
competent  men  who  would  be  glad  to  fill  the  places  for 
•$2,500,  covering  the  remainder  of  the  receipts  into  the 
public  treasury.  Reform  is  needed  in  this  salary  mat¬ 
ter,  but  it  is  not  in  the  direction  of  an  increase. 

*  * 

We  asked  a  barber  the  other  day  how  a  boy  could 
learn  to  shave  without  cutting  so  many  customers  as 
to  ruin  trade.  The  barber  said  he  never  let  an  appren¬ 
tice  shave  one  of  his  old  customers ;  whenever  a 
transient  customer  came  in  he  let  the  boy  try  his  skill 
on  him.  It  never  paid  to  try  an  experiment  on  an 
old-time  customer ;  he  made  every  effort  to  give  his 
old  friends  the  best  of  service,  believing  it  better  to 
make  sure  of  keeping  one  old  friend  than  to  spend 
the  time  trying  to  pick  up  two  new  ones.  There 
is  a  good  hint  here  for  farmers  or  other  business  men. 
Find  out  just  what  your  customers  want  and  give  them 
that  and  nothing  else.  If  you  have  any  experiments 
to  try.  make  them  outside  of  your  regular  business. 

*  * 

A  friend  in  Homer,  N.  Y.  sends  this  note:  “Many 
of  the  residents  of  this  town  have  signed  a  petition  to 
our  legislators  to  pass  a  law  to  compel  the  use  of  wide 
tires  on  heavily  loaded  wagons  on  the  highways  of  the 
State.  Wagons  with  tires  only  one  inch  and  a  half 
broad  carrying  loads  weighing  6,000  or  8,000  pounds, 
cut  the  road  very  badly  when  wet.  With  three-inch 
tires  the  injury  would  not  be  nearly  so  great.  All 
wagons  carrying  loads  of  from  2,000  to  6,000  pounds 
should  have  three-inch  tires,  and  those  carrying  6,000 
pounds  and  upwards,  four-inch  tires.  ”  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  if  every  wagon  wheel  could  carry  a  wide 
tire  our  roads  would  be  better  off.  The  difference 
between  a  narrow  and  a  wide  tire  is  the  difference 
between  a  plow  and  a  roller.  It  seems  strange  though 
that  people  must  be  compelled  by  law  to  do  things  that 
are  manifestly  for  their  best  interests. 

*  * 

W ATER  is  a  wonderful  thing.  It  is  delivered,  free  of 
charge,  to  the  majority  of  our  farms.  Except  when  we 
handle  stable  manure,  we  do  not  have  to  haul  water. 
It  is  given  to  us,  and  yet  when  we  sell  it  in  the  form  of 
vegetables  and  fruits,  we  may  get  for  it  all  the  way 
from  $100  to  $1,000  per  ton  !  Yet  if  we  took  this  water 
just  as  we  get  it  and  tried  to  sell  it,  nobody  would  buy. 
It  must  be  sold  in  the  form  of  a  combination.  The  grow¬ 
ing  plant  makes  the  combination,  but  the  plant  cannot 
do  it  alone — it  must  be  assisted  by  three  workmen — 
Nitrogen,  Potash  and  Phosphoric  Acid.  These  are  in 
the  soil  and  in  the  manure.  On  new  or  strong  soils 
they  will  work,  for  a  time,  for  nothing,  but  the  time 
must  come  when  we  must  pay  for  their  services  in  the 
money  we  spend  for  manures  and  fertilizers.  Potash 
and  phosphoric  acid  do  not  demand  large  wages.  Close 
competition  and  almost  unlimited  supply  have  reduced 
their  price  so  that  the  cost  of  supplying  them  to  the 
farm  is  not  excessive.  The  amounts  of  these  substances 
removed  in  a  bushel  of  wheat  would  not  cost  much 
over  four  cents  at  the  highest  market  price.  It  is  the 
nitrogen  that  costs,  and  the  great  problem  of  agricul¬ 
ture  is  to  reduce  its  price  per  pound.  There  is  nitrogen 
all  about  us  as  free  as  the  air  in  which  it  stays.  Could 
the  farmer  get  hold  of  the  nitrogen  in  the  air  above 
his  farm,  his  manure  question  would  be  settled.  It  is 
not  strange  that  scientists  have,  of  late  years,  given 
increased  thought  to  the  problem  of  securing  free  nit¬ 
rogen  or  at  least  cutting  down  its  wages.  Clover  has 
come  to  be  called  a  “nitrogen  trap.”  How  can  we 
best  “  bait”  this  trap  so  that  the  desired  game  will 
enter  it  ?  What  plants  are  best,  what  manures  are 
cheapest  to  give  these  plants  the  best  growth,  and 
what  do  they  need  to  supplement  their  fertility  ?  These 
are  questions  that  farmers  want  to  know.  Every  ex¬ 
periment  station  in  the  country  should  conduct  pro¬ 
longed  and  exhaustive  experiments  with  green  man¬ 
ures  and  fertilizers  to  determine  what  plants  are  best 
and  in  what  forms  the  potash,  phosphoric  acid  and 
nitrogen  needed  to  aid  tnese  plants  can  be  most  reason¬ 
ably  supplied. 

*  * 

The  Fifty-first  Congress  passed  a  law  forbidding  the 
use  of  the  United  States  mails  for  the  distribution  of 
all  lottery  circulars,  letters  or  tickets,  or  for  the  trans¬ 
portation  of  newspapers  containing  lottery  advertise¬ 
ments,  or  for  the  remittance  of  money  to  or  from  any 
lottery,  and  imposing  heavy  penalties  for  all  violations 
of  the  law.  Straightway  the  Louisiana  Lottery,  against 
whose  monstrous  abuses  the  measure  was  mainly 
directed,  contested  its  constitutionality  before  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court,  which  the  other  day 
decided  that  the  law  was  constitutional.  This  has 
been  a  death  blow  to  the  scandalous  swindle.  John 
A.  Morris,  its  chief  beneficiary  and  owner,  who  has 
reaped  many  millions  of  profits  from  the  greed  and 
credulity  of  its  dupes,  has  just  declared  that  the  con- 
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cern  will  “  go  out  of  business”  at  the  close  of  its  pres¬ 
ent  charter,  in  1894.  For  upwards  of  two  years  it  has 
been  trying  to  secure  a  renewal  of  its  charter  for  25 
years  from  the  Louisiana  Legislature.  To  this  end,  it 
has  offered  the  State  an  annual  bribe  of  $1,250,000  for 
the  privilege  of  swindling  its  own  citizens  and  those  of 
every  other  State  and  Territory  for  the  next  quarter 
of  a  century.  Its  annual  income  for  years  has 
been  estimated  at  about  $12,000,000,  and  its  clear  profits 
at  not  less  than  $4,000,000.  In  the  political  contest 
lately  raging  in  the  Pelican  State,  it  is  reported  to  have 
already  spent  from  $3,000,000  to  $5,000,000  in  corrupt¬ 
ing  the  constituency,  and  probably  nearly  as  much 
more  would  be  needed  to  secure  the  charter.  Nearly 
the  whole  of  its  business  has,  until  the  past  year,  been 
carried  on  through  the  mails,  and  as  this  can  no  longer 
be  done,  it  appears  to  be  impossible  to  realize  gigantic 
profits  after  paying  large  commissions  to  agents  and 
other  heavy  expenses,  in  addition  to  the  monstrous 
bribe  of  a  million  and  a  quarter  a  year.  For  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  century  no  single  agency  has  done  so  much 
to  demoralize  the  public  as  this  gigantic  fraud,  and  all 
over  the  country  all  decent  people  should  rejoice  that 
the  threatened  prolongation  of  its  nefarious  career  has 
been  rendered  impossible  by  national  legislation,  which 
alone  was  capable  of  coping  with  its  vast  powers  of 
coercion  and  corruption. 

Brevities. 

I’m  jest  a-gonter  fix  my  road  to  suit  myself,  I  say, 

An’  folks  that  Isn’t  satisfied  kin  drive  some  other  way. 

There  ain’t  no  civil  engineer  a-gonter  touch  my  road, 

Let  one  of  ’em  come  here  an’  I’ll  jest  let  him  have  a  load 
Of  salt;  an’  ef  he  comes  agin,  I’ll  give  him  buckshot  too; 

I  date  way  back  to  Bunker  Hill  where  Grandsire  Hale  blowed  through 
A  British  sojer  slick  and  clean;  an'  so  I  know  my  right; 

Ef  they  try  crowdin’  me  I’ll  jest  rare  up  and  show  ’em  fight. 

Don’t  make  no  odds  what  people  say— this  farm  belongs  to  me; 

We  ’lowed  the  town  to  make  that  road,  and  now,  then,  we’ll  jess  see 
Ef  city  folks  and  dudes  an’  cranks  kin  take  my  rights  away; 

They'll  find  the  date  they  try  It  on  a  mighty  lively  day — 

I’ve  got  the  papers  showln’  what  the  town  agreed  to  do. 

They  don’t  work  no  John  C.  Calhoun  on  me,  now  1  tell  you  ! 

They  ain’t  a-gonter  nullify  no  rights  of  mine  I'll  bet: 

They’ll  find  old  Andrew  Jackson  Is  alive  an’  kickin’  yet. 

Don’t  make  no  odds  what  laws  they  pass  !  jest  let  'em  vote  all  night. 

An'  resoloot  an’  legislate;  I’m  gonter  show  ’em  fight  1 
I’ll  run  a  fence  across  the  road  an’  fight  off  half  the  town, 

An’  make  a  sieve  of  any  man  that  tries  to  pull  it  down. 

An’  so  I'm  gonter  fix  that  road  to  suit  myself,  I  say, 

An’  folks  that  Isn’t  satisfied  kin  drive  some  other  way. 

Spraying  keeps  Insects  from  preying. 

’Tis  neither  business-like  nor  nice  to  feed  good  chicken  to  the  lice. 
Hand  separators  capable  of  handling  26  gallons  of  milk  per  hour  are 
sold  In  England  for  $85. 

Lots  of  people  would  win  brand  new  health  and  strength  by  eating 
more  bran  In  their  bread  ! 

What  a  change  there  would  be  In  this  good  world  of  ours  If  some  of 
the  beer  money  went  to  buy  flowers. 

Never  mind  how  foul  the  day,  little  evil  can  befall  If  we  truthfully 
can  say— home  Is  still  the  best  of  all. 

Surplus  roosters  are  misery  boosters,  as  all  of  you  must  know;  they 
are  only  alarmers,  and  give  the  farmers  little  to  eat  but  cr<nv. 

The  drain  from  yard  to  river  and  the  hole  that  makes  stock  shiver  are 
the  bung  holes  of  the  farm;  good  goes  out  while  in  goes  harm. 

The  farmer  who  lets  his  calves  and  colts  stand  out-of-doors  all  day, 
may,  by  processes  of  evolution,  succeed  In  raising  animals  that  will 
be  hardy,  but  hardiness  will  be  their  only  virtue. 

We  all  have  our  likes  and  dislikes  with  tomatoes  as  with  everything 
else.  Here  Is  the  way  an  Ohio  reader  talks:  “  Ponderosa— that  great 
big  loafer!— he  came  In  so  late  we  had  to  hire  our  neighbors  to  take  him 
in  and  pickle  him.” 

Can’t  you  and  your  neighbors  start  a  mall  delivery  association?  The 
history  of  the  mall  service  shows  that  private  enterprise  started  mall 
delivery  in  this  country.  Uncle  Sam  followed  and  took  the  work  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  people. 

On  page  39  a  subscriber  told  of  his  difficulty  in  catching  clover.  An¬ 
other  man  In  Ohio  who  has  had  the  same  trouble  writes:  “Tell  S.  Y. 
that  If  he  doesn’t  sow  any  Timothy  either  in  the  fall  or  spring,  he  will 
be  more  likely  to  get  clover.  This  is  my  experience.” 

Over  40  years  ago  StSckhardt  wrote:  “  A  farmer  who  does  not  care¬ 
fully  collect  and  preserve  the  urine  of  his  house  and  live  stock,  acts  like  the 
miner  who  throws  away  dull  silver  ore,  because  it  does  not  shine  like  white 
silver."  That  Is  as  true  to-day  as  It  ever  was.  What  good  does  it  do  to 
buy  fertilizers  In  bags  If  we  let  an  equal  amount  of  fertility  run  away 
through  the  bung  hole: 

We  are  surprised  to  see  that  some  of  our  best  poultry  authorities  ad¬ 
vise  a  cross  of  the  Leghorn  on  Plymouth  Rock  or  Light  Brahma  for  an 
egg  fowl.  Such  a  cross  will  produce  a  good  layer;  but  the  eggs  will  be 
of  a  dusty,  indistinct  color  that  will  be  against  their  sale.  Don’t  cross 
a  brown  and  a  white-egg  breed  if  you  want  to  sell  the  eggs.  A  warm 
and  comfortable  Leghorn  doesn’t  need  any  Brahma  blood  to  make  her 
lay  in  winter. 

J.  H.  Hale  suggests  that  the  Connecticut  State  Grange  should  loan 
its  surplus  funds  to  Patrons  who  need  money,  at  three  per  cent.  Why 
not  ?  Almost  all  the  farmers’  organizations  have  a  cash  balance  In 
their  treasury  and  could  easily  obtain  more  by  enlarging  their  dues. 
This  sum,  loaned  to  needy  members  at  three  per  cent  would  not  hurt 
the  many  who  paid  slightly  larger  dues,  while  it  would  benefit  the  few 
who  needed  to  borrow. 

The  experiments,  not  yet  completed,  in  La  Salle  County,  Ill.,  to  test 
the  value  of  different  methods  of  inoculation  as  a  preventive  of  hog 
cholera,  have  had  a  rather  surprising  result.  At  last  accounts,  over  60 
per  cent  of  the  hogs  inoculated  by  the  Billings  method  were  dead,  and 
they  have  communicated  the  disease  to  those  inoculated  by  the  Bureau 
of  Animal  Industry,  and  to  those  not  inoculated  at  all.  So  far  as  we 
can  judge  from  the  experiments,  inoculation  is  worse  than  useless. 

PROF.  Cooke,  of  the  Vermont  Experiment  Station,  in  a  talk  to  the 
Vermont  dairymen,  gave  them  good  advice  when  he  said  “  no  factory 
should  make  butter  and  cheese  from  the  same  milk.  When  analysis 
shows  the  milk  to  have  over  four  per  cent  of  fat,  make  butter, 
when  less,  make  cheese.”  We  hope  he  advised  them  to  never  make  a 
“half  skim  "  cheese,  that  calamity  in  the  line  of  dairy  products,  which 
has  done  so  much  to  reduce  the  consumption  of  American  cheese,  both 
at  home  and  abroad. 

Texas  ranchmen  claim  to  have  found  a  way  of  burning  straw,  that 
beats  any  other  use  that  oan  be  made  of  it.  The  cactus  is  a  plant  of 
high  feeding  value,  ranking  above  roots  or  ensilage  in  that  respect.  It 
is  practically  useless,  however,  because  of  the  long,  sharp  spines  with 
which  nature  has  provided  it.  It  is  now  reported  that  200  pounds  of 
dry  straw  carefully  mixed  through  1,000  pounds  of  cactus  and  set  on 
fire  will  scorch  off  the  spines  and  make  it  fit  food  for  cattle.  Surely 
here  is  a  case  where  it  pays  to  burn  straw. 
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The  Poultry  Show. 


The  third  annual  show  of  the  New  York  Poultry  and 
Pigeon  Association  opened  in  New  York  city  at  Madi¬ 
son  Square  Garden,  on  Wednesday,  February  3.  There 
is  no  place  in  the  country  which  so  well  fills  the  needs 
of  poultry  exhibitors  as  this  immense  building,  and 
the  arrangements  for  this  show  are  nearer  perfection 
than  any  ever  before  reached.  Miniature  lakes  for  the 
ducks  and  other  aquatic  fowls  are  numerous.  The 
incubator  men  are  out  in  force  and  have  so  timed  their 
eggs  that  the  little  chicks  are  peeping  through  the 
shells  in  a  never-ending  procession  of  births.  The 
brooders  are  there  also,  and.  in  short,  all  the  thousand 
and  one  features  of  the  poultry  trade.  Pigeons  in 
never-ending  variety  are  to  be  seen  and,  as  a  sort  of 
appendix  to  the  show,  we  have  guinea  pigs  and  rabbits 
— those  pets  of  the  boys.  The  exhibition  closed  on 
Tuesday  the  9th.  We  shall  speak  more  in  detail  of  the 
show  in  our  next  issue. 

Wanted  !  Hot-Bed  Information  ! 

This  question  comes  from  Wisconsin  We  want  facte 
about  substitutes  for  stable  manure  in  hot-beds  : 

“  Does  The  Rural,  know  of  any  firm  that  manufac¬ 
tures  stoves  or  furnaces  or  other  apparatus  for  heating 
dwellings  or  greenhouses  where  kerosene  oil  is  used 
for  fuel  ?  If  so,  does  it  know  if  their  use  is  a  success 
or  a  failure  ?  We  want  something  else  to  heat  our 
hot-beds  during  the  spring  instead  of  horse  manure.” 

Broadcasting  Fertilizers. 

In  a  recent  issue  of  The  R.  N.-Y.,  S.  N.,  of  Harlan, 
Ind.,  makes  inquiries  as  to  sowing  commercial  ferti¬ 
lizers.  The  reply  is  well  given  as  far  as  it  goes  ;  but 
during  considerable  experience  in  handling  these 
manures,  I  have  found  it  a  very  disagreeable  job  to 
sow  certain  brands  of  superphosphate  by  hand,  and, 
besides,  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  get  the  fertilizer 
evenly  distributed,  particularly  on  a  windy  day.  Last 
fall  I  used,  by  way  of  experiment,  a  sack  of  phosphate 
on  an  acre  of  wheat  ground.  As  there  are  no  ferti¬ 
lizer  drills  in  this  prairie  country,  the  fertilizer  was 
put  in  the  wheat  hopper  of  a  plain  drill,  and  in  this 
way  it  was  distributed  before  the  seed  was  drilled.  A 
part  of  the  time  the  drill  was  so  adjusted  that  the  feed 
would  run  with  the  hoes  elevated  out  of  the  ground, 
and  had  it  been  as  well  adapted  to  sowing  fertilizer  as 
grain,  an  excellent  job  of  broadcasting  would  have 
been  the  result. 

I  presume  that  fertilizer  grain  drills  are  not  uncom¬ 
mon  in  that  part  of  Indiana  in  which  S.  N.  resides, 
and  if  he  will  use  one,  adjusting  it  so  that  the  fertilizer 
e  ed  will  run  with  the  hoes  well  elevated,  the  result 
will  probably  be  satisfactory.  The  fertilizer,  being 
discharged  near  the  ground,  will  fall  evenly,  and  the 
labor  will  be  light. 

In  this  country,  Timothy  seed  is  sometimes  sown 
on  stubble  fields  in  the  fall  with  an  ordinary  grain 
drill,  by  elevating  or  detaching  the  hoes  and  so  ad¬ 
justing  it  that  only  the  grass-seed  attachment  will  be 
in  operation.  Within  a  couple  of  years,  however,  the 
broadcast  sowers,  which  are  attached  to  the  rear  end 
of  a  wagon  bed,  and  which  are  put  in  motion  by 
means  of  a  sprocket  rim  and  chain  attached  to  the 
wagon  wheel,  are  rapidly  coming  into  use  for  broad¬ 
casting  all  kinds  of  grain ;  but  they  would  hardly 
be  suitable,  for  distributing  fertilizers,  as  the  dis¬ 
charge  is  high  and  very  swift,  while  moistening  the  fer¬ 
tilizer  would  be  very  liable  to  cause  it  to  clog.  G.  T.  p. 


Some  Milk  Matters. 

No  milk  is  being  shipped  from  this  city  to  Philadel¬ 
phia — shipments  were  stopped  the  latter  part  of  Jan¬ 
uary.  The  inference  to  be  drawn  from  this  fact  is 
that  the  struggle  between  the  producers  and  dealers 
has  been  settled,  in  what  manner  we  are  unable  to  say. 

The  market  in  New  York  is  well  supplied.  The  net 
price  remains  at  three  cents  and  there  are  no  indica¬ 
tions  of  any  change  in  the  near  future.  There  is  no 
money  in  it  for  producers  at  present  rates,  and  the  Ex¬ 
change  will  not  cut  prices  when  such  a  movement 
would  jeopardize  the  supply. 

The  Elgin,  (Ill.,)  Dairy  Reporter  gives  its  readers 
the  New  York  Exchange  price  of  milk  for  the  months 
of  1891  as  “  retail  prices,  delivered  in  that  city.”  Our 
esteemed  contemporary  is  in  error.  To  the  prices 
given,  must  be  added  the  freight,  four-fifths  of  a  cent 
per  quart,  which  the  dealer  pays.  The  prices  it  quotes 
are  the  net  prices  to  producers. 

The  Milk  Producers’  Union,  supplying  the  city  of 
Boston,  is  still  in  a  flourishing  condition.  At  its  re¬ 
cent  annual  meeting  it  was  clearly  shown  to  have 
saved  the  producers  SG1,000.  The  Granstein  Bros.,  who 
were  the  only  formidable  competitors,  had  been 
knocked  out  of  business  and  the  farmers  who  had  sold 
them  milk  had  joined  the  Union.  The  Union  receipts 
for  the  year  amounted  to  7,281,524  cans,  the  actual 
sales  to  0,113,803,  the  average  monthly  sales  being 
509,483.  President  French,  having-  served  five  years, 
declined  a  reelection,  and  the  Hon.  C.  A.  Gleason,  of 
New  Braintree,  was  chosen  in  his  place.  The  Union 
starts  the  new  year  with  most  encouraging  prospects. 

Careful  observers  of  the  methods  practiced  by 
some  of  the  Exchange  creameries  have  noticed  that 
many  of  them  sell  considerable  cream  and  yet  never 
have  any  visible  supply  of  skimmed  milk.  The  only 
inference  to  be  drawn  from  this  fact  is  that  the 
skimmed  milk  finds  its  way  into  the  unskimmed  and  is 
put  on  the  market  as  whole  milk.  That  many  of 
these  institutions  carry  on  this  sort  of  business  is  be¬ 
yond  doubt.  The  average  milk,  as  received  from  pro¬ 
ducers  for  at  least  nine  months  in  the  year,  is  so  rich 
that  from  five  to  ten  quarts  of  skimmed  milk  can  be 
added  to  30  of  whole  milk,  and  the  compound  will 
make  a  40-quart  can  that  will  stand  the  legal  test. 
Three  per  cent  of  fat  is  not  high  enough  for  a  legal 
standard. 

A  New  View  of  the  Wool  Tariff. 

I  notice  in  the  market  reports  of  The  Rural  that  the 
prices  of  live  sheep  and  of  dressed  hogs  are  just  about 
the  same.  Now,  we  have  been  told  for  many  years 
that  sheep  raising  cannot  be  successfully  carried  on 
in  this  country  without  a  liberal  tariff  on  wool,  hence 
I  have  been  wondering  how  it  is  that  pork  raising  can 
be  profitably  prosecuted  without  any  reference  to  the 
price  of  hogs’  bristles.  Of  course,  as  the  Western  pork 
packers  utilize  everything,  the  bristles  of  the  hog  must 
have  some  value  ;  but  it  is  not  an  important  factor  in 
the  calculation  of  profits.  Then  again,  in  cattle  rais¬ 
ing  the  price  of  hides  does  not  count  for  much  with . 
the  cattle  raisers,  for  no  matter  how  high  their  price, 
the  cattle  raisers  never  get  much  benefit— it  all  goes 
to  the  profit  of  the  millionaire  beef  monopolists.  I 
have  always  supposed  that  the  sheep  are  raised,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  on  coarse  fodder  or  pasture,  and 
require  less  grain  than  hogs — if  I  am  wrong  in  this 
view,  I  will  be  glad  to  be  corrected.  Now,  if  the  tariff 
raises  the  price  of  wool  five  cents  per  pound,  and  if 
each  sheep  produces  a  fleece  weighing  five  pounds,  the 
advance  will  be  25  cents  on  each  sheep. 

Now,  it  seems  to  me  that  a  business  that  can  be  ruined 
for  the  lack  of  this  amount  of  protection  is  not  a  good 


one  for  a  live,  energetic  American  farmer.  He  had 
better  go  to  raising  hogs,  or  cattle,  or  horses.  Take 
off  the  tariff  and  let  the  manufacturer  have  cheaper 
wool,  and  the  sheep  raiser  and  the  rest  of  us  will  have 
cheaper  clothing  and  blankets  with  less  shoddy  in 
them.  JOHN  RUSBY. 

Business  Bits. 

The  milk  producers  of  Orange  County,  N.Y.,  and  Sussex  County,  N. 
J.,  are  actively  pushing  the  movement  before  the  Inter-State  Railway 
Commissioners,  for  securing  lower  and  more  equitable  rates.  They 
complain  that  the  railways  charge  them  as  much  as  they  do  for  milk 
carried  200  miles  further,  and  this,  In  fact,  Is  their  main  grievance. 
This  movement  was  inaugurated  three  years  ago,  at  a  meeting  of  pro¬ 
ducers  held  In  this  city,  when  a  committee  was  appointed  to  prosecute 
the  matter.  The  committee  retained  Hon.  Henry  Bacon  as  counsel, 
and  the  Commission  gave  them  several  hearings.  No  decision  was 
reached  and  the  matter  was  left  open.  Since  then  the  committee  have 
been  actively  engaged  in  securing  evidence  to  present  to  the  Commis¬ 
sion,  and  it  is  said  that  they  have  retained  Col.  Robert  G.  Iugersoll  as 
their  counsel,  who  will  shortly  present  the  case  anew  to  the  Com¬ 
mission. 

Good  Crops  or  Poor  Ones.— This  is  the  title  of  a  neat  little  pamph¬ 
let  sent  by  the  Bowker  Fertilizer  Company  of  Boston,  Mass.  It  con¬ 
tains  photographic  engravings  of  fields  of  potatoes,  melons,  celery, 
corn,  onions,  carrots  and  buckwheat  on  which  tho  Stockbridge  fertilizers 
were  used.  The  reasons  xvhy  a  farmer  should  use  the  Stockbridge  fer¬ 
tilizers  are  briefly  and  forcibly  told. 

Selling  Barrels.— I  am  glad  to  learn  that  the  Fruit  Producers 
Association  of  New  York  has  Issued  a  circular  giving  the  dimensions 
of  the  barrels,  crates  and  packages,  In  which  fruit  should  be  shlppod. 
This  will  not  give  commission  merchants  any  chance  to  squeal  If  the 
barrels  are  “small,”  especially  when  fruit  is  low.  Should  not  the  shippers 
get  something  for  the  barrels  containing  their  fruit?  fruit  grower. 

Chemicals  and  Cold  Storage.— The  Rural  has  given  us  some 
cold  storage  hints.  I  use  a  place  for  the  purpose.  What  would  It  cost 
to  put  In  the  chemical  apparatus,  and  are  the  chemicals  expensive  ? 
Can  the  device  be  used  In  small  rooms,  say  one  10  x  18  feet?  Which 
would  be  the  cheapest?  suuscriber. 

Tho  method  spoken  of  as  the  chemical  one.  Involves  the  purchase 
of  expensive  machinery  and  would  not  be  practicable  In  your  case. 
A  neighborhood  could  combine  In  building  a  large  one  and  putting 
In  the  machinery,  so  that  It  might  pay.  It  Is  substantially  the  same 
process  that  is  used  for  the  artificial  production  of  Ice. 

Commission  Men.— “  I  think  honest  commission  men  earn  their 
money,”  says  a  correspondent  of  The  Rural.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
commissions  are  too  small  In  many  lines,  and  men  are  compelled  to 
make  dishonest  returns  or  quit  the  business  ?  Men  who  are  dishonest 
are  willing  to  offer  to  do  business  at  a  small  commission,  depending 
upon  ways  that  are  dark  for  profits,  and  those  who  would  be  honest 
must  make  the  same  rates  to  their  customers,  and  either  do  as  their 
competitors  do  or  go  under,  unless  they  have  such  a  large  custom  that 
small  percentages  yield  a  good  return  in  the  aggregate.  Expenses  are 
heavy  In  cities,  and  while  the  usual  per  cent  may  appear  high  to  the 
country  shipper,  1  believe  It  is  too  small  in  many  cases  to  pay  an  honest 
commission  merchant.  Yes.  he  surely  earns  his  money. 

I  spent  several  weeks  In  a  large  city  dealing  with  commission  men  a 
few  years  ago,  and  it  was  ray  observation  that  few  of  them  were  doing 
a  strictly  commission  business.  They  bought  on  their  own  account 
and  speculated.  It  Is  hard  to  see  how  consignors  could  get  exact  jus¬ 
tice  under  such  circumstances,  as  the  houses  would  naturally  sell  their 
own  goods  when  the  best  prices  were  offered.  We  repose  a  trust  In 
such  men  that  we  would  not  think  of  putting  in  our  neighbors.  Some 
of  them  are  honest,  but  in  no  business  are  there  greater  opportunities 
for  dishonesty  and  greater  inducements  to  deal  unfairly,  because  the 
accepted  rates  are  insufficient  to  pay  for  the  time  and  labor  expended. 
If  commissions  were  a  little  larger,  more  honest  men  might  succeed  In 
the  business,  and  shippers  net  more.  The  honest  men  who  do  succeed, 
do  so  because  of  the  magnitude  of  their  business.  At  least  that  is  the 
writer’s  Impression,  judging  from  fairly  good  grounds,  alva  agee. 

Teaching  Milking.— A  correspondent  of  Farming  World  (Scotland) 
wants  that  a  premium  should  be  offered  to  all  boys  and  girls  taught  to 
milk  at  school.  He  says:  “  The  providing  of  cows  for  this  purpose 
would  be  almost  an  Impossibility,  but  these  I  do  not  think  at  all  neces¬ 
sary,  as  artificial  udders  and  teats  are  already  In  the  market,  and  no 
difficulty  need  be  experienced  in  providing  India-rubber  udders,  which, 
when  filled  with  water,  would  serve  as  a  ready  and  suitable  means  for 
teaching  the  children  how  to  milk.”  This  means  a  machine  somewhat 
like  Small’s  calf  feeder,  which  Is  such  a  comfort  to  calves.  There  Is 
something  in  this  Idea— we  need  more  good  milkers. 

The  humorist,  Bob  Burdette,  in  one  of  his  recent  effusions,  gets  off 
some  stale  jokes  on  berry  baskets— quart  baskets  which  do  not  hold  a 
quart,  etc.  It  is  time  to  give  us  a  rest  on  this  matter.  All  the  styles  of 
fruit  baskets  with  which  we  are  acquainted  are  honestly  constructed. 
The  quarts  hold  a  quart  and  the  pints  hold  a  pint.  A  favorite  joke  of 
these  fellows  Is  about  the  raspberry  cups,  In  which  the  bottom  is  about 
three-fourths  of  an  Inch  from  the  bottom  of  the  rim.  This  they  insist 
is  a  scheme  for  defrauding  the  buyer,  but  It  is  no  such  thing.  The  cups 
purport  to  be  “  thirds,”  that  Is,  three  will  hold  a  quart,  and  the  bottom 
is  placed  as  It  is  so  that  when  one  cup  Is  placed  on  another  in  the  crate, 
the  berries  In  the  under  cup  will  not  be  crushed.  The  baskets  are  all 
right  and  the  fruit  is  all  right  when  It  leaves  the  farms.  When  it  has 
been  manipulated  by  the  green-grocer,  the  producer’s  responsibility 
ends. 


Absolutely  the  GREATEST  POTATO 

SINCE  THE  INTRODUCTION  OF 

=  THE  EARLY  ROSE.  . 

Have  you  read  what  T.  B.  Terry  has  to  say  about  the  Freeman  ?  305  bushels  from  one  barrel. 

J.  M.  Smith,  the  celebrated  market  gardener  of  Wisconsin,  also  makes  an  astonishing  report. 

Prices  for  1892 — lb.,  $1.00;  3  lbs.,  $2.00,  by  mail,  postpaid.  By  Express  or  Freight,  purchaser  paying  charges, 
peck,  $2.50;  bushel,  $7.50;  barrel,  $15.00;  two  barrels,  $25.00;  ten  barrels,  $100.00. 

Our  new  Catalogue  for  1892  mailed  free  to  all  on  receipt  of  five  2-cent  stamps ;  contains  full  description,  testimonials,  etc. 

We  Absolutely  Control  the  Entire  Supply  of  Freemans  in  the  United  States.  The  Genuine  can  be 

obtained  Nowhere  else,  and  all  Orders  Should  be  Addressed  to 

p. o. box  1296.  WM.  HENRY  MAULE,  mi  Filbert  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Notes  In  Passing. 

DELSARTIANS,  Physical  Culturists  and  Dress  Re¬ 
formers:  these  stand  together  over  against  the 
multitude  of  women  who  are  wedded  to  the  corset.  To 
these  the  makers  of  reform  garments  especially  appeal; 
and  that  they  are  a  rapidly  increasing  class,  the  al¬ 
ready  almost  numberless  makes  of  reform  underwear 
testify. 

It  looks,  too,  as  though  there  were  a  multitude  of 
women  who  had  not  yet  made  up  their  minds  whether 
“  to  reform  or  not  to  reform.”  Advertisers  are  keen 
after  their  natural  prey,  womankind,  and  they  may  be 
as  apt  to  catch  them  with  chaff  as  with  any  thing 
else. 

For  instance,  Delsarte  is  just  now  the  catch-word. 
A  short  time  ago,  an  agent  of  the  “  Delsarte  ”  corset 
called  and  begged  to  explain  the  merits  of  the  said  in¬ 
strument  of  torture.  According  to  the  agent  and  the 
circular,  this  exponent  of  advancing  ideas  was  “a 
support  both  light  and  strong,  giving  freedom  in  all 
motion  and  elegance  of  shape.”  No  mischievous  pres¬ 
sure  had  this  model,  but  an  inner  brace  which,  “while 
giving  a  natural  contour,  preserves  the  shape  of  the 
corset.  ” 

When  the  shape  of  the  woman  and  the  shape  of  the 
corset  differ  so  materially  as  is  usually  the  case,  it  will 
readily  be  seen  that  to  preserve  the  shape  of  the  corset  is 
of  the  utmost  importance.  This  end  is  gained  if  our 
memory  serves  us,  by  about  30  bones,  and  in  part  by  a 
busk  an  inch  and  a  half  wide  on  either  side!  It  was 
flexible  over  the  hip;  there  was  the  one  grain  of  wheat 
in  all  the  chaff. 

We  have  an  idea,  not  yet  well  defined,  of  trying  one 
of  these  “  reformed  ”  articles  on  a  steel-ribbed  form 
such  as  dress-makers  use.  If  after  a  year’s  trial,  the 
natural  shape  of  the  form,  and  that  of  the  corset  are 
both  preserved,  we  shall  feel  that  it  was  truly  a  case 
in  which  “  steel  met  steel  ”  instead  of  soft  yielding 
flesh  and  movable  bones  and  cartilages. 

It  is  very  much  the  fashion  among  those  who  deride 
all  manner  of  dress  .  reform,  to  assert  that  none  but 
beautiful  women  can  wear,  and  none  but  expert  dress¬ 
makers  can  make,  the  Jenness-Miller  and  other  gowns 
claimed  to  be  exponents  of  good  sense  and  artistic 
taste.  Judy  Jones  makes  a  good  point  in  affirming 
that  these  gowns,  when  made  by  unskilled  hands,  are 
quite  as  near  the  original  models  as  are  ultra-fashion¬ 
able  gowns  of  the  regular  unreformed  type,  when  made 
by  equally  unskilled  hands. 

The  opinion  of  a  disinterested  observer  on  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  dress  reform  was  accidentally  obtained  the 
other  day.  Mrs.  W.  wears  the  Jenness-Miller  garments 
in  all  their  fullness  of  reform  and  artistic  grace.  The 
good  English  body  who  sweeps  and  dusts  for  Mrs.  W. 
and  for  several  of  Mrs.  W.’s  neighbors  as  well,  re¬ 
marked  in  the  Chief  Cook’s  hearing  that  they  must 
have  very  queer  styles  where  Mrs.  W.  comes  from  : 

“  Hall  ’er  waists  are  so  short,  and  ’er  dresses  so  hodd.” 

The,  changes  have  been  rung  on  “  Baby  land  ”  and 
“  Babyhood,”  etc.,  until  one  would  think  that  there 
was  no  room  for  more.  But  lo  !  a  genius  has  appeared, 
to  whom  it  has  occurred  to  start  a  tiny  magazine  with 
simply  the  name,  “Baby.”  Vol.  1,  No.  1,  shows  “the 
latest”  photograph  of  Baby  McKee.  “  To  aid  mothers 
to  steer  clear  of  the  Scylla  of  child-worship  and  the 
Chary bdis  of  child  neglect”  appears  to  be  the  aim  of  the 
new  candidate,  which  is  well  printed  on  good  paper, 
and  closes  with  “  Gossip  from  Baby  land. 

Letters. 

ONE  of  the  pleasantest  features  of  the  holiday  time 
is  the  arrival  of  the  holiday  letters.  Friends 
who  are  silenced  during  the  remainder  of  the  year  by 
burdens  of  care  or  sorrow,  or  who  do  not  have  the 
habit  of  writing  easily,  will  usually  try  to  find  time  to 
send  a  Christmas  letter,  and  tnere  is  no  gift  which 
touches  a  tenderer  chord  than  this. 

Few  of  us  write  so  many  letters  as  we  should.  There 
are  so  many  tired,  sad  toilers  on  life’s  journey,  who 
would  feel  their  hearts  warmed  by  a  cheery  letter  for 
weeks  after  its  reception.  Why  do  we  not  remember 
this  and  write  more  such  letters?  Have  you  never 
pined  for  just  such  a  visitant  ?  and  in  case  it  came 
when  you  most  needed  it,  do  you  remember  how  you 
blessed  the  writer  ?  How  thankful  you  were  that  your 
friend’s  environment  differed  so  widely  from  your  own, 
and  that  she  gave  you  such  clear  glimpses  of  her  sur¬ 
roundings  ?  Even  the  homeliest  details  were  welcome  ; 
you  enjoyed  the  new  lamp  which  had  just  been  bought 
for  the  sitting-room,  as  though  it  were  your  own,  and 
you  could  almost  smell  the  delicious  odor  of  the  cake 
which  she  said  she  had  just  taken  from  the  oven.  If, 
by  chance,  she  mentioned  a  book  which  you  had  read 
together,  you  took  down  the  volume  and  read  a  chap¬ 


ter  or  two,  or  a  few  marked  passages  and  grew  young 
again  because  of  the  associations  brought  up. 

There  is,  of  necessity,  a  great  deal  of  isolation 
about  farm  life  and  it  is  intensified  by  our  carelessness 
in  matters  of  correspondence.  There  is  no  use  in  say¬ 
ing  that  we  do  not  have  time  to  write,  for  few  of  us 
can  endure  constant  work,  and  there  is  no  relaxation 
pleasanter  than  writing  a  chatty  letter  when  one  is  in 
the  mood.  The  excuse  that  it  costs  too  much  is  also  a 
vain  delusion,  for  if  one  wrote  a  letter  every  day  the 
expense  would  scarcely  exceed  $10  in  these  days  of 
cheap  postage  and  stationery. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  make  a  good  letter  writer  from 
an  adult  who  had  no  taste  that  way.  He  finds  it  hard 
to  write  as  he  speaks.  His  sentences  are  stiff  and 
pedantic,  and,  though  his  flow  of  language  may  be  ex¬ 
cellent  in  conversation,  it  ceases  when  he  attempts  to 
put  it, on  paper.  The  teaching  must  begin  in  child¬ 
hood.  The  pupil  should  be  required  to  write  the  events 
of  each  day  in  his  own  language,  the  teacher  not  criti¬ 
cizing  too  closely  at  first,  and  always  giving  a  clear 
reason  for  every  criticism.  This  course  would  serve 
two  important  ends.  It  would  develop  a  habit  of  close 
observation,  while  training  the  child  to  express  his 
thoughts  clearly  and  naturally  in  writing. 

It  is  not  necessary,  however,  to  wait  for  a  new  gen¬ 
eration  to  be  taught,  to  get  a  great  deal  of  pleasure 
out  of  letters.  Just  try  the  experiment  of  writing  one, 
and  see  what  pleasure  it  will  give  to  you  and  to  the 
person  addressed.  In  the  first  place,  supply  yourself 
with  good  pens  and  ink  which  flows  freely.  Buy  nice, 
smooth  paper,  neither  too  thick  nor  too  thin,  with  en¬ 
velopes  which  fit  it.  Select  some  one  to  whom  a  letter 
is  sure  to  be  welcome,  and  do  not  write  as  though  you 
were  a  martyr,  or  as  though  your  letter  was  to  be  sub¬ 
jected  to  criticism  ;  but  just  tell  the  items  of  interest 
about  yourself  and  your  surroundings  which  you  are 
sure  your  friend  would  be  glad  to  know.  Ten  to  one 
you  will  be  surprised  to  find  what  an  interesting  letter 
you  have  written,  and  your  friend  will  rejoice  over  it 
in  a  way  which  would  astonish  you. 

Bright,  friendly  letters  go  so  far  towards  keeping  up 
our  interest  in  humanity.  They  make  life  so  much 
more  worth  the  living.  I  believe  that  half  the  insanity, 
which,  it  is  said,  affects  women  on  the  farms  more  than 
anywhere  else,  would  be  prevented  if  we  wrote  more 
letters  and  consequently  received  more.  Uncle  Sam 
is  doing  all  he  can  towards  this  end.  Postage  has 
been  greatly  reduced,  and,  now,  if  we  ask  persistently, 

I  think  he  will  give  us  a  free  delivery  of  mails,  which 
means  a  great  deal  to  most  farmers.  For  the  greater 
part  of  my  life  the  post  office  was  five  miles  from  us, 
and,  in  case  of  storms,  that  meant  a  week’s  delay  with 
mails.  A  little  push  and  activity  a  dozen  years  ago,  a 
little  pleading  in  high  places,  and  a  post  office  was  es¬ 
tablished  50  rods  from  our  door  with  tri-weekly  mails. 
Not  many  months  later  saw  a  daily  mail  each  way,  a 
convenience  which  can  scarcely  be  estimated. 

A  free  delivery  of  mail  is  far  more  important  to 
farmers  in  general  than  a  lower  rate  of  postage,  and  I 
trust  that  the  agricultural  societies  and  the  farm  papers 
will  push  this  matter  vigorously.  s.  A.  little. 

The  World  of  Women. 

The  German  Empress  is  having  a  small  model  house 
for  an  artisan  built  which  is  to  cost  $750,  in  the  hope 
that  her  example  may  be  followed  by  others.  Both 
the  Emperor  and  Empress  are  in  favor  of  small  houses 
instead  of  flats  for  the  poor. 

Annie  R.  Chittenden,  of  Osceola,  la.,  has  patented 
a  road-cart  which  is  designed  to  support  the  weight  of 
the  occupants  on  the  axle,  relieving  the  animal  of  all 
strain,  and  obviating  the  disagreeable  jar  frequently 
found  in  carts  as  now  constructed. 

From  Chicago  is  reported  the  formation  of  a  woman’s 
baking  powder  company  that  has  been  incorporated 
with  a  capital  stock  of  $250,000.  The  company  is  com¬ 
posed  of  Christian  Temperance  Union  women,  and 
they  expect  not  only  to  run  the  concern  on  strict  busi¬ 
ness  principles,  but  also  to  use  only  the  purest  mate¬ 
rials,  and  to  have  the  work  done  entirely  by  women. 

At  the  Cincinnati  Technical  School  girls  are  per¬ 
mitted  to  take  all  the  classes  in  manual  training,  if 
they  desire.  Two  of  its  graduates — Julia  Bedinger 
and  Lucy  Mary  Riggs,  of  Kentucky — are  not  only 
learned  in  architectural  and  mechanical  drawing,  but 
are  also  experts  in  the  use  of  carpenter’s  tools,  and  are 
practically  familiar  with  the  intricacies  of  steam  ma¬ 
chinery. 

An  exchange  states  that  less  than  a  year  ago  the 
editor  of  that  bright  little  magazine,  the  Doll’s  Dress¬ 
maker,  who  conceals  her  identity  under  the  most  suit¬ 
able  pen  name  of  “Jennie  Wren,”  started  her  venture 


in  this  unique  literary  field.  This  month  it  takes 
50,000  copies  to  supply  the  demand  for  the  little 
monthly, 

Miss  Sara  Bodtker,  of  Chicago,  was  awarded  the 
prize  for  a  design  for  the  seal  for  the  Board  of  “  Lady 
Managers”  of  the  World’s  Fair.  Of  the  designs  sent 
in,  seven  were  selected  by  the  Board  and  sent  to 
Augustus  St.  Gaudens,  of  New  York,  who  decided  in 
favor  of  Miss  Bodtker.  The  design  represents  the  flag¬ 
ship  of  Columbus,  and  beneath  it  the  coat  of  arms  of 
the  United  States.  There  is  one  star  for  each  member 
of  the  Board  of  “  Lady  Managers,”  and  a  laurel  wreath 
intended  to  be  emblematic  of  success. 

In  an  address  delivered  by  Mrs.  Palmer  before  the 
recent  convention  of  State  Boards,  she  said,  in  regard 
to  the  exhibition  of  woman’s  work  at  the  forthcoming 
Columbian  Exposition,  that  no  attempt  would  be  made 
to  separate  women’s  work  from  that  of  men.  But  in 
the  Woman’s  Building,  in  the  central  gallery,  will  be 
grouped  the  most  brilliant  achievements  of  women 
from  every  country  and  in  every  line  of  work.  Exhibits 
will  be  admitted  only  by  invitation,  which  will  be  con¬ 
sidered  the  equivalent  of  a  prize.  No  sentimental  sym¬ 
pathy  for  women  will  cause  the  admission  of  second- 
rate  objects,  as  the  highest  standard  of  excellence  is  to 
be  strictly  maintained. 

An  interesting  trio  are  Mrs.  Mary  Cobb  Hocher  and 
her  two  sons,  of  Stamford,  Ky.,  who  all  three  matri¬ 
culated  at  the  Kentucky  University  not  long  ago. 
They  expect  to  take  the  entire  college  course  together. 
Mothers  whose  children  are  getting  beyond  them  in 
attainments  may  find  much  food  for  meditation  in  this 
instance  of  one  mother’s  determination  to  keep  up.  A 
college  course  is  not  the  only  way  to  do  it. 

It  is  reported  that  an  Exchange  for  Women’s  Work 
has  been  opened  by  the  ladies  of  the  American  colony 
in  Paris  on  the  plan  of  the  exchanges  in  this  country. 
American  pies,  cake  and  other  special  ties  are  provided, 
a  circulating  library  has  been  organized,  and  once  each 
week  musical  matinees  are  given  by  the  best  artists 
under  the  patronage  of  the  ladies  who  are  interested 
in  the  enterprise. 

A  few  days  ago,  a  luncheon  was  given  by  Mrs.  M.  V. 
Terliune  (Marian  Harland)  in  honor  of  the  twenty-first 
anniversary  of  the  publication  of  her  book,  “  Common 
Sense  in  the  Household.”  Messrs.  Chas.  Scribner  made 
the  interesting  statement  that  more  copies  of  this  book 
have  been  sold  than  of  any  book  ever  published  by 
Scribner’s  Sons. 

The  prospectus  of  the  Homemaker  for  1892  contained 
a  fling  against  the  woman  who  supposes  the  ordinary 
housekeeping  duties  to  comprise  all  that  is  included  in 
home-making,  presumably  aimed  at  Mrs.  Terhune. 
The  above  facts  seem  to  show  that  to  the  great  major¬ 
ity  housekeeping  is  in  a  very  large  degree  home-mak¬ 
ing,  and  the  woman  who  makes  good  housekeeping  a 
large  part  of  her  teaching,  is  thus  vindicated  in  some 
measure. 

The  Chicago  Woman’s  News  tells  of  a  group  of  six 
Washington  women  who  meet  once  a  month,  and  in 
full  dress  toilets  partake  of  dinners  at  the  home  of  one 
of  the  number,  after  which  the  ones  called  upon  by  the 
hostess  must  rise  and  talk  at  least  five  minutes  upon 
some  topic  of  interest  or  respond  to  a  toast.  No  prep¬ 
aration  is  allowed,  the  object  intended  being  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  the  art  of  impromptu  and  graceful  speaking 
in  response,  controversy,  or  acknowledgment. 

Some  months  ago  all  the  papers  of  the  country 
spread  an  item  to  the  effect  that  Mrs.  John  Logan,  in 
connection  with  several  other  prominent  women, 
was  about  to  start  a  sort  of  normal  training  school 

The  hypophosphites  of  lime  and  soda 
combined  with  cod-liver  oil  in  Scott’s 
Emulsion  improve  the  appetite,  promote 
digestion,  and  increase  the  weight. 

They  are  thought  by  some  to  be  food  ; 
but  this  is  not  proved.  They  are  tonics  ; 
this  is  admitted  by  all. 

Cod-liver  oil  is  mainly  a  food,  but  also 
a  tonic. 

In  Scott’s  Emulsion  the  cod-liver  oil 
and  hypophosphites  are  so  combined  as 
to  get  the  full  advantage  of  both. 

Let  us  send  you  a  book  on  careful 
living  ;  free. 

Scott  &  Bow.ve,  Chemists,  132  South  5th  Avenue,  New  York. 
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for  domestics.  Inquiries  from  its  sub¬ 
scribers  led  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  apply  to 
Mrs.  Logan  for  information  as  to  the  pro¬ 
posed  society.  That  lady  replied  that  she 
had  not  started  such  an  association,  nor 
had  she  anj’  intention  of  so  doing,  she 
being  altogether  too  busy  to  think  of  it 
for  a  moment.  Now,  however,  we  clip 
from  Mrs.  Logan’s  own  journal,  the  fol¬ 
lowing,  which  may  be  considered  authori¬ 
tative,  as  far  as  it  goes. 

“A  number  of  ladies  met  at  Calumet 
Place,  the  home  of  Mrs.  John  A.  Log’an, 
on  Wednesday,  December  9,  to  try  to  or¬ 
ganize  an  association  for  the  training  of 
young  women  in  all  branches  of  domestic 
work — cooking,  cleaning,  washing,  iron¬ 
ing,  the  duties  of  waitress,  housemaid, 
and  everything  that  tends  to  efficiency  in 
household  work. 

Much  interest  was  manifested  by  those 
present  and  a  temporary  organization 
was  effected,  which  it  is  hoped  will  lead 
to  practical  results. 

From  this  school  it  is  proposed  to  grad¬ 
uate  efficient  women  for  every  branch  of 
domestic  service,  who,  whether  in  the 
service  of  an  employer  or  in  their  own 
homes,  can  do  what  they  undertake  prop¬ 
erly.” 

Dress  Reform  on  the  Farm. 

JOSEPHINE  STARR’S  paper  on  dress  in 
a  recent  Rural,  prompts  me  to  “  say 
my  say.”  What  she  says  of  the  famous 
dress  reformers,  who  exhibit  their  artis¬ 
tic  as  well  as  healthful  gowns  is  quite  true. 
Much  time  and  thought  have  been  spent 
on  these  gowns  by  dress  makers  who  are 
real  artists,  and  the  figures  that  wear 
them  have  been  brought  to  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  degree  of  development,  by  Swedish 
gymnastics,  the  Delsarte  system,  or  some 
other  form  of  physical  culture. 

Put  I  do  not  like  that  Josephine  should 
discourage  farmers’  wives  and  daughters 
from  following  these  sensible  fashions, 
even  though  it  must  be  a  long  way 
after.  Now,  I  know  just  what  I  am  talk¬ 
ing  about,  for  I  am  myself  a  crooked,  un¬ 
graceful  “  farmer  woman,”  whose  physi¬ 
cal  culture  was  sadly  neglected;  whose 
home  is,  if  not  “  five  miles  from  a  lemon,” 
at  least  two  miles  from  a  large  town, 
where  many  women  are  exceedingly  well 
dressed.  And  I  affirm  that  gowns  made 
by  unskilled  hands,  from  models  of  the 
Jenness-Miller,  or  Stuart-Parker  type, 
are  quite  as  much  like  the  originals  as 
are  copies  of  fashionable  New  York  or 
Paris  gowns  when  made  by  equally 
unskilled  hands ;  and  the  former  have  a 
decided  advantage  in  the  comfort  of  the 
wearers. 

But  Josephine  touches  every  woman  in 
a  weak  point  when  she  speaks  of  the  cor¬ 
set.  Of  course  we  should  be  better  off, 
in  both  looks  and  health,  if  we,  and  our 
mothers  and  grandmothers  before  us,  had 
never  worn  them,  but  we  are  as  we  are — 
shall  I  say  with  Carlisle,  “  mostly  fools,” 
at  least  on  the  question  of  dress.  How¬ 
ever,  I  can  recommend,  from  my  own  ex¬ 
perience,  a  very  satisfactory  substitute 
for  the  corset,  in  the  Equipoise  waist, 
guiltless  of  steels  and  starch — that  really 
does  wonders  in  the  way  of  improving  the 
looks  of  both  the  slab-waisted  and  the 
200-pound  woman,  without  the  discomfort 
and  damage  of  the  genuine  woman-killing 
corset. 

And  right  here  let  me  put  in  a  plea  for 
the  growing  girl  on  the  farm.  Mother, 
don’t  let  her  adopt  unhealthful  positions 
whether  in  walking,  working,  sitting  or 
resting.  When  you  see  her  “  sit  in  a 
bunch  ”  over  her  book  or  sewing,  and  tell 
her  to  straighten  up,  see  that  she 
straightens  neck  as  well  as  back,  and 
does  not  elevate  both  shoulders  and 
stomach  in  the  effort  to  hold  herself 


When  Baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castorla, 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castorla, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castoria, 
When  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Castoria 
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erect.  And,  for  her  sake,  look  into  those 
Physical  Culture  movements  that  so  many 
people  are  talking  and  writing  about 
nowadays;  see  if  some  of  the  simplest  can 
not  be  made  useful  in  training  a  daughter 
on  the  farm — developing  flabby  muscles, 
adding  to  her  strength  and  grace.  No 
time!  Pray  what  is  time  given  us  for?  Are 
not  the  daughter’s  health  and  happiness 
of  as  much  importance  as  a  well-scrubbed 
kitchen  floor,  a  whitewash,  or  pie  for 
dinner  every  day?  judy  .tones. 

Special  Notice  of  Birthdays. 

ONE  of  the  standard  writers  in  Har¬ 
per’s  Bazar  talks  of  birthday  cakes 
and  of  methods  of  making  them  especial¬ 
ly  attractive : 

“  The  custom  of  having  a  special  cake, 
round  and  frosted,  for  the  birthday,  gives 
a  pleasure  to  the  smaller  children  of  a 
family,  and  sometimes  to  older  ones, 
which,  once  begun,  no  amount  of  toys  or 
costly  gifts  can  take  the  place  of.  The 
cake  need  not  be  rich  or  difficult  to  make, 
for  the  fact  that  it  is  specially  prepared 
gives  the  plainest  loaf  a  flavor  not  com¬ 
monly  tasted.  It  must,  however,  be 
frosted  and  decorated,  and  cut  by  the 
happy  child’s  own  hand,  in  order  to  secure 
this  mysterious  sweetness.  In  nearly 
every  home  one  kind  of  cake  wins  favor 
above  all  others,  and  this  is  the  one  par 
excellence  for  the  birthday  cake,  although 
for  wee  little  ones  hardly  out  of  baby¬ 
hood  a  simple  sponge  or  angel  cake  is  the 
least  harmful  of  all  the  toothsome  spec¬ 
ies.  But  though  the  cake  may  be  famil¬ 
iar,  the  frosting  and  decking  may  be 
varied  to  please  the  fancy  and  excite  the 
curiosity  on  every  recurring  birthday. 

A  steel  palette-knife  or  spatula  is  most 
convenient  for  spreading  the  frosting.  A 
plain  frosting  can  be  made  into  chocolate 
icing  by  adding  three  tablespoonfuls  of 
grated  chocolate  to  the  boiling  sugar. 
Delicate  pink  or  straw-colored  frosting  is 
particularly  attractive  to  childish  eyes, 
and  is  made  by  adding  a  tablespoonful  of 
colored  sugar,  sold  by  confectioners,  in 
the  same  way  the  chocolate  is  added.  If 
eggs  are  plentiful,  the  white  of  one 
added  to  boiled  frosting  makes  it  of  finer 
grain  and  easier  to  spread.  The  white  of 
egg  should  be  beaten  to  a  stiff  froth,  and 
then  the  sugar  poured  upon  it  gradually 
after  having- boiled  four  minutes,  and  the 
whole  then  well  beaten.  Frosting  made 
of  maple  sugar  is  delicious,  and  is  particu- 
laidy  well  suited  to  spiced  cakes.  It  is 
made  by  the  same  method  as  the  white 
sugar  frosting,  but  requires  one  minute 
longer  boiling.  Milk  frosting  is  another 
favorite  with  children,  and  is  prettiest  to 
look  at  when  spread  on  soft  yellow  cake. 
Boil  together  a  teacup  of  sugar  and  half 
a  one  of  milk,  with  a  teaspoonful  of  but¬ 
ter,  until  a  little  dropped  in  cold  water 
will  thicken.  Then  beat  it  thoroughly, 
and  flavor  with  vanilla.  Long  beating 
makes  the  frosting  white  and  creamy. 

“Surrounding  cakes  with  candles,  one 
for  each  year  is  a  German  custom.  The 
candles  are  melted  slightly  at  the  ends, 
and  then  stuck  upon  the  edge  of  stiff 
white  paper  which  is  put  between  the 
cake  and  its  plate,  and  is  cut  two  inches 
larger  than  the  loaf.  Tiny  little  flags, 
whose  sticks  will  run  easily  down  into 
the  cake  and  float  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
during  the  birthday  feast,  are  liked  by 
both  girls  and  boys.  The  plate  is  con¬ 
cealed  by  a  fringe  of  red,  white  and  blue 
tissue  paper.  The  paper  is  folded  in 
stripes,  and  then  cut  like  fringe,  and  the 
circular  form  given  it  by  tacking  little 
pleats  in  it  with  needle  and  thread.  The 
fringe  is  laid  on  the  plate  first,  and  the 
cake  nestled  in  it.  Pink  sugar  hearts  on 
white  frosting,  with  a  fluffy  pink  paper 
fringe,  delight  a  little  girl,  and  make  an 
apt  St.  Valentine’s  cake.  Favorite  flow¬ 
ers  arranged  in  fern  fronds,  smilax,  or 
their  own  leafage  never  fail  to  please, 
while  candy  stars  and  mottoes  gratify  a 
child  who  has  just  learned  to  x*ead.  The 
name  and  date  spelled  out  with  colored 
sugared  caraway  seeds,  however  awk¬ 
ward  the  lettering,  give  a  satisfaction 
far  greater  than  the  effort  expended. 


Worth  Trying. — Well  worth  a  trial  is 
the  idea  given  by  an  exchange  as  follows  : 

Ironing. — “  No,  I  don’t  get  very  tired 
when  I  iron,”  said  an  experienced  laun¬ 
dress  to  a  lady  who  was  expressing  sym¬ 
pathy  at  her  hard  work.  “  At  least  its 
only  my  arms  and  shoulders  that  get 
tired.  I  don’t  mind  standing  if  I  can  have 
things  my  own  way.  I  always  have  a 
cushion  for  my  feet  when  I  stand  at  the 
ironing-board.  It  is  made  of  a  dozen 
thicknesses  of  old  carpet-lining,  covered 
with  drugget.  The  lining  is  cut  in  squares 
and  very  loosely  tacked  together  with 
long  stitches.  The  drugget  is  cut  of  the 
required  size,  the  edges  are  turned  in  and 
over-handed,  then  strong  stitches  are 
sewed  through  about  every  two  inches 
over  the  surface  of  the  cover.  I  have  a 
little  loop  on  two  corners  of  the  rug  and 
hang  it  up  by  both  loops.  In  this  way  it 
does  not  eurl  up  and  get  out  of  shape,  as 
it  would  if  it  were  hung  by  one  corner. 

1  have  another  rug  in  front  of  my  dish¬ 
washing  table — indeed,  there  are  a  num¬ 
ber  of  them  around  the  house  ;  and  when 
I  have  any  work  that  requires  standing, 
one  of  them  invariably  comes  on  to  the 
floor  under  my  feet. 

“  If  housekeepers  realized  how  much  of 
their  strength  could  be  saved  by  a  few  of 
these  simple  devices,  they  would  not  fail 
to  provide  them.  I  can  stand  at  my  table 
as  long  again  without  feeling  weariness 
if  T  have  one  of  these  cushions  or- pads  to 
stand  on.  I  think  they  might  be  a  profit¬ 
able  article  of  trade.  I  have  used  them 
for  years,  and  I  can’t  see  why  they  have 
not  been  generally  introduced.  They 
seem  as  necessary  to  me  as  holders  and 
stove-brush  es.  ” 

IN  writing  to  advertisers  please  always  mention 
The  Rural. 


For  Bilious  Attacks 

heartburn, 
sick  headache, 
and  all  disorders  of 
the  stomach,  liver, 
and  bowels, 

Ayer’s  Cathartic  Pills 

are  the 

safest,  surest, 
and  most  popular 
medicine  for 
family  use. 

Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  &  Co. 

Lowell,  Mass. 


••••••••• 

•Tutt’s  Tiny  Pills 

A  A  single  close  produces  beneficial  re- 
suits,  giving  cheerfulness  of  mind  and 
^  buoyancy  of  body  to  which  you  were 
^  before  a  stranger.  They  enjoy  a  pop¬ 
ularity  unparalleled.  Price,  25ets. 
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KEYSTONE 
CORN  PLANTERS 

are  made  for  business.  Convince  prac¬ 
tical  men  on  sight.  One  in  a  neighbor¬ 
hood  sells  dozens.  The  “JUNIOR” 
PLANTER  is  light,  simple  and 
cheap.  The  “TRACY  COMBIN¬ 
ATION  PLANTER,”  with  Check 
Rower,  is  most  complete,  accurate  and 
durable.  Send  for  circulars  and  proof  to 

KEYSTONE  MFG.  CO., 

Branches: —  Sterling,  III. 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Council  Bluffs,  la.  Columbus,  O. 
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NEW  IIOT-IIOUSE  LETTUCE. 


Send  for  our  1892  illus 
farm  and  garden.  It 
of  all  the  leading 
Vegetables  and  ^ 
description,  and 
colored  plates,  *)  'N 

tore.  With  jfS** 
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other, 
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USE 

RAWSONS 

SEEDS 


house, 
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testing 
g  e  r  m  i  - 
quality 
but  of  see- 
come  to  rna- 
fit  of  which  is 
tomers.  A  few  of 
forcing  are: 


ltawsoii’s  White  Spine 
Rawson’s  Imp.  Forcing  Radish, 
Rawson’s  Long  Scarlet  Radish 
Rawson’s  “Crosby’s”  Egyptian  Beet, 
Rawson’s  Xew  llot-house  Lettuce, 


Cucumber,  pkt.,  10c. 

“  r>c. 


DC. 

6c. 

15c. 


A  full  description  of  these  is  given  in  our  1892 
catalogue,  which  is  illustrated  with  cuts  and  colored 
plates  painted  from  nature,  making  it  not  only  a 
handsome  book,  but  one  of  usefulness  to  all  inter¬ 
ested  in  gardening,  either  for  vegetables  or  flowers. 
Write  at  once,  sending  25  cents,  and  this  collection 
will  1)0  mailed  post-paid  and  our  beautiful  illus¬ 
trated  catalogue.  * 


WILLIS* 

SapSpout. 

In  one  piece  with  hook. 
Greatly  improv’d  this  season. 
Sond  1\  I  j  Tho  best  ever  made.  More  used  every 
for  year  ttian  all  others  combined.  Also 

Circular  full  lino  of  other  Maplo  Sugar  Goods, 

CHARLES  MILLAR  &  SON,  Utica,  N.Y. 


BOILING  WATER  OR  MILK. 

EPPS’S 

GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 

COCOA 

BREAKFAST  OR  SUPPER. 


ALL  THE  YEAR 


Can  bn  m:ulo  uasv  bv  anv  nuergntic  person  selling  “  CHAM¬ 
PION  PASTE  STOVE  POLISH.**  No  brnah  re- 
qulrcd.  No  hard  labor.  No  (lust  or  dirt-  A I  way  a 
ready  for  u»*c.  An  article  every  housekeeper  will  buy. 
216,000  packages  sold  in  Philadelphia.  Exclunive  agency  for 
one  or  more  counties  given  competent  person.  •  Write  to-day 
enclosing  stamp  for  particulars.  Yon  will  never  regret  it. 
Address.  CHAMPION  CO«  <0  N.  Fourth  St.,  Philadelphia,  Fa. 


iAJirr  SAYS  SHE  CANNOT  SEE  HOW 
nil!.  YOU  00  IT  F0K  THE  MONEY. 
,$19  Buys  a  $65.00  Improved  Oxford  Singer 
V *  Sewing  Machine;  perfect  working,  reli- 
Jable,  finely  finished,  adapted  to  light  and  heavy 
*  work,  with  a  complete  set  of  the  latest  improved 

(attachments  free.  Each  machine  guaranteed  for  5 
years.  Buy  direct  from  our  factory,  and  save  dealers 
and  agents  profit.  Send  for  FREE  CATALOGUE. 
I  OXFORD  MFG.  COMPANY,  IlKP’T  il  32  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


IIAMF  CTIinV  Thorough  and  practlca 
fflilitlE-  ^  1  W  W  1  instruction  given  by 
IIVIVII.  Mail  In  Book-keeping,  Business  Forms 
Arithmetic,  Penmanship,  Shorthand, 
etc.  Low  rates.  Distance  no  objection.  Circulars  free 
Bryant  &  Stratton,  415  Main  Street.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


GENERAL  ADVERTISING  RATES! 

—  OF  — 

The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Standing  at  the  head  of  the  Agricultural  Press,  goes 
to  every  inhabited  section  of  North  America,  and  its 
readers  are  the  leading  men  In  their  communities. 

tW  They  are  Buyers. 


ADVERTISING  RATES. 

Ordinary  Advertisements,  per  agate  line  (14 

lines  to  the  inch) . 80  cents 

One  thousand  lines  or  more  within  one  year 

from  date  of  first  insertion,  per  agate  line,  25  “ 

Yearly  orders,  occupying  10  or  more  lines, 

per  agate  line . 25  " 

Beading  Notices,  ending  with  “Adv.”  per 

line  leaded . 75  “ 

No  Advertisement  received  for  less  than  81.00 
for  each  insertion.  Cash  must  accompany 
all  orders  for  transient  advertisements. 

JST  ABSOLUTELY  ONE  PRICE  ONLY. 

Terms  of  Subscription. 

The  subscription  price  of  the  Rural  New-Yorkkr 


Single  copy,  per  year . $2.00 

Great  Britain,  Ireland,  Australia  and 

Germany,  per  year,  post-paid .  $3,04  (12s.  6d.) 

France .  3.04  (16«  fr.  i 

French  Colonies .  4.08(29^  fr.) 


Entered  at  the  Post-Office  at  New  York  City,  N.  Y.,  as 
second-class  mall  matter. 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY. 

Times  Building,  New  York. 
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FRUIT  FARMS  BEYOND 
THE  FROST. 

A  Good  Opportunity  for  Men  With¬ 
out  Money. 

THE  HONDURAS  COMPANY  writes 
to  The  Rural  New-Yorker  as  follows  : 
“Many  applications  have  been  made  to 
us  for  employment,  and  for  terms  that 
will  enable  people  of  very  limited  capi¬ 
tal  to  secure  plantations  on  the  Perry 
land  grant.  The  only  work  that  can  be 
offered  at  present  is  in  clearing  and 
planting  lands  and  in  cutting  timber. 
For  this  we  will  pay  liberally.  To  ac¬ 
commodate  such  applicants,  we  make 
the  following  offer:  To  all  who  want  to 
buy  of  us,  say  for  illustration,  a  block,  or 
25  hectares  (61%  acres)  for  the  regular 
price  of  $625,  and  wish  to  keep  all  their 
ready  money  for  use  in  improving  their 
purchase,  or  for  caring  for  their  fami¬ 
lies,  we  will  give : 

“  A  credit  for  $50,  as  an  offset  for  fares 
from  New  York  to  the  land  ;  for  clear¬ 
ing  and  planting  8  acres  for  this  Com¬ 
pany,  credit  for  $125  ;  all  the  balance,  or 
$450,  is  to  be  taken  only  from  one-half 
of  the  first  products  of  the  land. 

“  Under  this  arrangement  any  man 
who  can  raise  $60  to  $75  can  become 
owner  of  61%  acres  of  excellent  fruit 
land,  and  can  also,  in  a  few  weeks,  clear 
and  plant  enough  of  that  land  to  support 
a  family  in  comfort.  An  industrious 
man  can  clear  and  plant  an  average  of 
an  acre  a  week.  In  two  months  he  can 
do  the  work  required  for  us  on  the  eight 
acres,  to  make  his  first  payment  on  his 
purchase,  and  in  another  month  can  put 
in  on  his  own  land  enough  sweet  pota¬ 
toes,  cocos  and  cassava,  corn,  peas  and 
beans  to  give  an  ample  food  supply  to 
his  family. 

“  To  any  one  who  will  do  more  clear¬ 
ing  and  planting  for  us  we  will  pay  $10 
cash  for  each  acre  so  cleared  and  planted. 
This  clearing  is  simply  slashing  the  tim¬ 
ber  and  other  growths,  and  burning 
them  where  they  fall.  On  each  acre  so 
cleared  675  banana  matas  or  sprouts  are 
to  be  set  in  225  hills,  fifteen  feet  apart. 
This  work  is  to  be  done  as  soon  as  prac¬ 
ticable  on  arrival  on  the  grant.  We  fur¬ 
nish  the  matas  or  sprouts  for  planting 
land  for  this  Company. 

“  By  working  together,  a  number  of 
men  can  do  the  labor  at  less  cost,  more 
easily,  and  live  more  comfortably  than 
separately.  The  cost  of  a  liberal  supply 
of  food  for  a  man  for  four  months  will 
not  exceed  $28 ;  an  outfit  for  cooking  can 
be  provided  for  $15  ;  the  tools  required 
may  cost  $3  ;^all  shelter  necessary  for  the 
dry  season  can  be  easdy  and  cheaply 
made  from  materials  at  hand  in  the 
forest,  at  a  very  slight  cost  of  labor. 

“A  safe  and  comfortable  steamship 
will  sail  about  February  15„for  Patuca, 
on  the  Perry  land  grant,  and  will  put 
passengers  and  freight  ashore  there 
safely.  All  who  want  stateroom  berths 
at  $50,  will  do  well  to  write  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment.  About  fifty  passengers 
can  be  carried  in  rough  berths  on  her 
main  deck.  They  will  have  the  same 
food  as  will  be  furnished  to  cabin  pas¬ 
sengers.  Fare  will  be  $30.  Each  pas¬ 
senger  will  be  allowed  to  carry  500  pounds 
of  baggage  or  freight,  free  of  charge. 

“Passengers  going  by  this  steamer 
will  arrive  at  Patuca  in  the  pleasantest 
season  of  the  year,  in  time  to  select  good 
lands  and  do  the  required  clearing  and 
planting  early  enough  to  secure  the  full 
benefit  of  the  showers  of  June. 

1  ‘  Any  who  wish  to  take  advantage  of 
this  offer  will  do  well  to  send  at  once 
for  a  ticket,  and  thus  make  sure  of  their 
berths.  They  should  not  forget  that  the 
sum  of  $50  will  be  credited  to  their  ac¬ 
count  as  an  offset  for  fare  to  Patuca,  and 
as  a  payment  on  land  they  may  have 
bought  or  will  buy  of  us.” 

WHERE  AND  WHAT  THE  PERRY  GRANT  IS. 

The  Perry  land  grant  is  most  advan¬ 
tageously  situated  in  the  middle  of  the 
department  of  Mosquitia,  in  the  north¬ 
east  corner  of  the  Republic  of  Honduras. 

It  is  900  miles  north  of  the  equator,  900 
miles  south  of  New  Orleans,  and  is  nearly 
1,000  miles  nearer  to  New  York  City  than 
are  the  fruit  fields  of  California,  and  can  be 
reached  in  less  time  than  is  required  to 
go  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco,  and 
at  less  cost.  The  grant  has  a  coast  line 
of  100  miles  on  the  Caribbean  sea,  and  is 
60  miles  from  north  to  south.  It  con¬ 
tains  more  than  a  million  acres  of  the 
best  fruit,  agricultural  and  timber  land 
in  Central  America.  Four  navigable  and 
several  smaller  rivers  flow  across  the 
tract,  to  empty  into  the  system  of  salt 
water  lakes  or  sounds  that  extend  almost 
across  the  northern  part  of  the  grant, 
and  make  four  good  harbors.  No  spot 
on  the  whole  grant  is  more  than  fifteen 
miles  from  navigable  water,  over  which 
can  be  carried  the  products  of  the  land 
to  steamships  that  will  deliver  them  in 
ports  of  the  United  States  and  Europe. 
CLIMATE. 

The  climate  of  Honduras  is  mild,  and 
more  equable  than  that  of  any  region  in 
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the  United  States.  During  the  greater  part 
of  the  year  the  northeast  trade  winds, 
cooled  by  their  passage  across  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  ocean  and  Caribbean  sea,  blow  over 
the  land,  keeping  the  temperature  below 
that  of  summer  in  the  Northern  States. 
The  mean  temperature  throughout  the 
year  for  the  whole  of  Honduras  has  for 
years  averaged  74  deg.  F.  The  extreme 
range  has  been  from  46  deg.  F.  on  the 
mountains  in  the  interior  in  remarkably 
cold  winters,  to  97  deg.  F.  in  exception¬ 
ally  hot  summers.  Observations  cover¬ 
ing  a  year  show  that  at  the  mouth  of 
Black  river  on  the  Perry  grant  the  ex¬ 
treme  range  was  from  62  deg.  to  96  deg. 
F.,  a  variation  of  34  deg.,  giving  a  mean 
of  79  deg.  F.  At  Patuca  the  hottest  four 
months  of  the  year  showed  a  mean  tem¬ 
perature  of  84  deg.,  with  a  range  reach¬ 
ing  from  72  deg.  to  94  deg.  In  April, 
1891,  the  warmest  month  of  the  year,  the 
extreme  range  of  temperature  was  from 
72  deg.  to  86  deg.  It  is  always  comfort¬ 
able  in  the  shade,  and  the  nights  are  cool 
enough  to  make  blankets  a  comfort,  but 
frost  is  absolutely  unknown. 

RAINFALL. 

In  Mosquitia  (so  named  from  the  Span¬ 
ish  word  “mosquete,”  a  musket),  where 
the  Perry  grant  is  situated,  light  showers 
begin  falling  in  May  and  gradually  in¬ 
crease  in  frequency  and  duration  until 
the  middle  of  June.  In  October  the  fall 
rains  begin,  and  last  until  November  or 
December.  They  usually  pass  quickly, 
leaving  the  sky  sunny  and  the  ground 
watered  only  enough  to  force  luxuriant 
growth  of  crops. 

THE  PATUCA  VALLEY. 

The  Patuca  or  (Juayape  river  receives 
many  large  tributaries  before  it  reaches 
the  Perry  grant,  through  which  it  flows 
to  the  sea.  It  is  the  Mississippi  of  Hon¬ 
duras,  being  by  far  the  largest  and  most 
important  river  in  the  republic.  Formed 
in  the  department  of  Olancho  by  the 
union  of  several  mountain  streams,  some 
of  which  are  noted  for  their  gold  wash¬ 
ings,  it  flows  through  one  of  the  richest 
and  most  beautiful  regions  in  all  Central 
America. 

SOIL. 

The  soil  of  the  Perry  grant  is  varied. 

On  each  side  of  the  rivers,  bottom  lands 
stretch  back  to  grass-covered,  rolling 
savannas.  Near  the  mouths  of  the  rivers 
the  alluvial  lands  extend  a  considerable 
distance  back  from  the  streams,  and  in 
places  they  are  low,  and  admirably  suited 
to  rice  growing,  and  would  yield  a  luxur¬ 
iant  growth  of  sugar-cane.  Farther  up 
the  rivers  the  lands  are  higher,  and  un¬ 
surpassed  BY  ANY  IN  THE  WORLD  FOR 
GROWING  BANANAS.  The  soil  is  a  rich, 
deep,  sandy  loam,  well  mixed  with  vege¬ 
table  mold ;  beneath  this  is  a  porous, 
reddish  stratum  which  seems  to  be  most¬ 
ly  volcanic  ashes ;  it  is  easily  worked, 
and  forms  a  most  desirable  subsoil  for 
the  deeper  roots. 

PROFITS  OF  BANANA  GROWING. 

The  profits  from  the  cultivation  depend 
on  the  skill  and  business  ability  of  the 
planter,  on  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  on 
nearness  to  market  and  on  other  condit¬ 
ions.  A  plantation  at  San  Pedro  is  re¬ 
ported  by  its  owner  to  yield  only  two 
bunches  of  bananas  per  acre  per  week, 
or  104  per  annum.  For  these  he  gets 
thirty-one  and  one-fourth  cents  per 
bunch,  or  an  average  of  $32.50  per  acre. 

If  the  cost  of  cultivation  and  harvesting 
be  put  at  $10  per  acre  there  wall  be  $22.50 
left  as  a  profit  on  each  acre. 

One  of  the  U.  S.  Consuls  who  has  long 
lived  on  the  north  coast  of  Honduras 
wrote  that  the  cost  of  clearing,  planting, 
cultivation  and  harvesting  one  manzana 
(100  yards  square)  of  bananas  will  be  $35. 

To  this  is  to  be  added  $4.25  for  interest  on 
the  investment  and  $7.50  for  matas  or 
sprouts,  making  a  total  of  $46.75.  He 
said : 

‘  ‘  This  plantation  the  first  year,  or  prob¬ 
ably  in  ten  months,  after  planting  the 
suckers,  will  yield  750  bunches  of  bananas, 
which,  at  the  present  price  of  seventy- 
five  cents  each  here,  will  give  $562,  or  a 
net  profit  of  $515.75  on  an  investment, 
with  interest  added,  of  $46.75.”  This 
gives  a  net  profit  of  $234.43  per  acre. 

The  issue  of  El  Diario  Nlcaraguense  for 
February  18,  1888,  published  in  Granada, 
Nicaragua,  states  that  the  cost  of  prepar¬ 
ing  the  land,  planting  and  caring  for 
forty-four  and  one-half  manzanas,  or 
ninety-two  acres,  and  the  interest  there¬ 
on  was  $5,833.  The  income  at  the  end 
of  the  first  year  was  $7,980  for  12,000 
bunches.  Deducting  the  outlay  and  20 
per  cent  for  unmarketable  fruit  there  re¬ 
mained  $551  net  profit  in  cash.  To  this 
was  to  be  added  the  value  of  the  improve¬ 
ments  on  the  land  and  of  buildings,  tools, 
etc.  The  annual  outlay  after  the  first 
year  was  $3,896,  and  the  average  yearly 
profits  were  $12,064,  or  at  the  rate  of  $131 
per  acre. 

DRIED  BANANAS. 

Drying  bananas  offers  a  way  better 
than  any  other  known  for  marketing 
bananas  The  average  weig'ht  of  ripe 
bunches  from  good  land  may  be  assumed 


EW-YORKER. 

to  be  50  pounds.  Two-thirds  of  this  may 
be  lost  in  drying,  leaving  17  pounds  of 
dried  fruit  per  bunch,  which  at  16  cents 
per  pound,  the  price  actually  obtained, 
was  equal  to  $2.72  per  bunch.  Deducting 
cost  of  land,  clearing,  planting,  weeding, 
cutting,  drying,  boxes  and  packing,  a 
clean  profit  of  $2.19  per  bunch  remains 
for  the  grower. 

WHAT  A  SMALL  OUTLAY  WILL  DO. 

To  show  what  may  be  done  with  a  very 
small  outlay,  let  it  be  assumed  that  the 
first  crop  will  give  only  200  bunches  per 
acre,  or  1,200  bunches  from  the  six 
acres  which  the  buyer  is  to  plant  within 
twelve  months,  and  also  assume  that 
these  will  sell  for  only  fifty  cents  a  bunch 
instead  of  sixty-five  to  seventy-five  cents 
now  paid  on  the  coast.  One  who  buys, 
say  twenty-five  hectares,  or  sixty-one  and 
three-fourths  acres,  at  $25  per  hectare, 
would  in  the  first  year  pay  : 

25  per  cent,  of  purchase  price  of  the  land . $156.25 


Clearing  and  planting  0  acres  @  $15 . !!!"!!  93^5 

Total  cash  outlay . $250.00 


When  the  first  crop  shall  have  been 
harvested  and  delivered,  and  not  until 
then,  is  the  cultivation  to  be  paid  for,  at 
the  rate  of  $10  per  acre.  The  unpaid  part 
of  the  purchase  price  is  also  to  be  paid 
from  the  proceeds  of  the  products  of  the 
land.  The  account  would  then  stand  : 

INCOME. 

1 ,200  bunches  @  60  cents .  $000 . 00 

1,350  plants .  1,350.00 

22>6  hectares  land,  cost  price .  502.50 

V4  hectares,  cleared  and  planted .  15G.25 

Total . $2,068.75 

Deduct  above  outlay . $250.00 

Cultivation  and  marketing .  62.50 

Interest  one  year  at  7  per  cent,  on 

*150 .  31.50 

Unpaid  part  of  purchase  price _  450.00 -  794.00 

Net  profit  of  first  year . $1,874.75 

SUGAR-CANE. 

Sugar-cane  is  very  productive  in  this 
part  of  Honduras.  The  stalk  grows  large 
and  is  tender  and  full  of  juice.  As  it 
grows  year  after  year  without  replant¬ 
ing,  little  labor  is  required  to  raise  large 
quantities  of  cane.  Sugar  of  large  and 
hard  crystals  and  syrup  of  high  grade  are 
made  of  this  cane.  It  is  easily  worked 
and  contains  a  larger  percentage  of  sac¬ 
charine  matter  than  is  found  in  the  cane 
of  the  United  States.  Honduras  sugar¬ 
cane  received  the  highest  award  at  the 
New  Orleans  Exposition,  in  competition 
with  cane  from  all  sugar-making  coun¬ 
tries. 

COTTON. 

The  cotton  plant  is  indigenous  to  Hon¬ 
duras.  Cotton  from  Honduras  was  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  West  Indies  and  is  esteemed 
above  others.  It  forms  a  tree  twenty  or 
more  feet  high,  yielding,  year  after  year, 
a  good  staple,  fine  and  strong. ,  The  quality 
of  Honduras  cotton  compares  most  favor¬ 
ably  with  that  produced  anywhere  else. 
A  successful  cotton  spinner  of  Janesville, 
Wis.,  says  of  this  fiber:  “The  cotton 
has  an  unusual  amount  of  4  beard,’  a 
quality  that  is  very  desirable  for  spinning 
purposes.” 

SARSAPARILLA,  VANILLA,  ETC. 

Large  quantities  of  sarsaparilla  are  ex¬ 
ported  from  Honduras.  It  brings  the 
best  price  in  the  market,  and  is  immensely 
profitable. 

The  vanilla  of  Honduras  is  considered 
the  best  known,  and  brings  a  higher  price 
than  any  other.  It  grows  wild  in  many 
parts  of  the  republic. 

The  tobacco  plant  produces  large, 
broad  leaves,  which,  properly  cured,  make 
tobacco  said  to  be  equal  to  the  finest 
Cuban  grades. 

VALUABLE  WOODS, 

A  great  variety  of  woods  useful  for 
building  purposes  abound  in  Honduras. 
There  is  an  abundance  of  yellow  pine 
and  of  cedar,  cypress,  mahogany,  rose¬ 
wood,  lignum  vitae,  sandalwood,  white 
and  black  ebony,  walnut,  sapodilla,  mul¬ 
berry,  copaiva,  live  oak,  tuno,  mangrove, 
ironwood,  locust,  liquidamber,  acacia, 
algarroba,  copal,  rubber  and  many 
others,  suitable  for  various  uses,  and 
santa-maria,  which  is  much  like  black 
walnut,  and  better  suited  for  houses 
than  pine,  being  easy  to  work  and  less 
liable  to  attacks  of  insects  and  decay. 

OTHER  PRODUCTS. 

Besides  these  mentioned,  there  are 
other  sources  of  income  which  will  give 
to  settlers  on  this  grant  from  50  to  500 
per  cent  per  annum  on  the  capital  re¬ 
quired  for  their  development  and  man¬ 
agement.  Some  of  them  are  such  as  can 
be  carried  on  profitably  in  temperate 
zones,  but  the  greater  number  and  most 
profitable  are  of  a  kind  which  can  never 
come  into  competition  with  products  of 
regions  where  frosts  occur.  The  settler 
need  never  raise  crops  which  can  be 
grown  in  the  United  States,  though 
many  of  them  would  yield  well.  He  can 
afford  to  import  flour,  corn  and  calicoes 
produced  in  the  north  by  the  aid  of 
machinery  and  underpaid  toil,  while  he 
devotes  his  attention  to  raising  those 
things  which  bring  high  prices,  cost  a 
minimum  of  toil  and  thought,  and  can 
never  be  grown  near  the  great  markets. 


DUTIES  AND  TAXES. 

Settlers  on  the  Perry  grant  are  for 
twenty-five  years  exempt  from  export 
duties  on  all  things  grown  on  or  made 
on  the  Perry  grant,  and  from  import 
duties  on  all  things  imported  for  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  enterprises  on  the  grant, 
and  for  the  personal  use  of  the  colonists. 

The  National  Government  of  Honduras 
has  solemnly  pledged  itself  to  warrant, 
protect  and  defend  all  persons  or  com¬ 
panies  to  whom  E.  W.  Perry  may 
transfer,  sell,  or  assign  his  rights  and 
privileges,  “in  the  safe  and  peaceable 
possession,  use  and  enjoyment  of  all 
property,  rights,  privileges  and  exemp¬ 
tions  he  or  they  may  lawfully  acquire, 
and  in  the  safe,  free  and  peaceable  pur¬ 
suit  or  development  of  any  art,  industry 
or  enterprise  which  he  or  they  may  law¬ 
fully  establish  under  the  terms  of  this 
grant  or  contract.” 

The  conveyance  to  the  Company  is  ab¬ 
solute,  and  covers  all  the  land  rights, 
privileges  and  exemptions  granted  to 
E.  W.  Perry. 

The  Honduras  Company  gives  to  each 
buyer  a  contract  for  a  deed.  Deed  in  fee 
simple  will  be  given  as  soon  as  full  pay¬ 
ment  for  the  land  shall  have  been  made. 
There  will  be  only  two  transfers  between 
the  National  Government  and  the  buyer 
from  this  Company. 

FRIENDLY  ATTITUDE  OF  HONDURAS. 

For  various  reasons,  Honduras,  like 
other  Central  American  republics,  for 
years  gave  little  or  no  attention  to  the 
development  of  her  resources.  Her  agri¬ 
culture  as  well  as  her  commerce  was 
almost  wholly  neglected.  In  recent  years 
affairs  have  greatly  changed.  The  ad¬ 
ministration,  backed  by  a  strong  pro¬ 
gressive  party,  is  doing  all  in  its  power 
to  advance  the  social  and  political  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  people. 

It  understands  clearly  that  agriculture 
is  the  only  sound  basis  of  national  pros¬ 
perity.  President  Bogran  lias  long  been 
the  most  active  and  powerful  advocate  in 
Central  America  of  wise  development  of 
the  agricultural  industry.  He  has  given 
repeated  and  emphatic  assurances  of  his 
stanch  and  earnest  friendliness  toward 
enterprises  like  this,  having  for  their  ob¬ 
ject  the  utilization  of  the  immense 
natural  riches  of  the  country. 

The  people  of  the  republic  are  natur¬ 
ally  very  friendly  to  this  movement,  as 
it  must  enhance  the  value  of  their  own 
property,  and  give  employment  to  many. 
They  understand  the  benefits  of  ad¬ 
vanced  methods,  of  improved  stock  and 
of  better  commercial  facilities.  Amer¬ 
ican  capital  and  thrift  receive  special 
encouragement  and  protection  from  the 
government.  As  showing  the  feeling 
of  the  government  toward  this  enter¬ 
prise,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  say  that  the 
strongest  possible  promises  of  support 
have  been  frequently  and  recently  given 
to  the  Company  by  the  highest  officials. 
In  order  to  promote  the  development  of 
Mosquitia  it  has  been  separated  from  the 
department  of  Colon,  and  the  governor¬ 
ship  of  the  new  department  was  tendered 
to  Mr.  E.  W.  Perry,  the  originator  of 
this  undertaking,  and  founder  of  The 
Honduras  Company. 

VALUE  OF  LAND. 

The  true  value  of  land  to  the  producer 
is  gauged  by  the  net  value  of  the  crops 
which  that  land  will  yield.  Farms  that 
give  an  averag-e  net  income  of  from  $2  to 
$5  per  acre,  as  do  lands  in  the  United 
States,  are  worth  little,  if  any,  more  than 
$30  to  $50  per  acre,  the  sum  upon  which 
the  profits  will  pay  a  good  rate  of  interest; 
but  land  which  gives,  year  after  year, 
form  crops  which  are  more  certain  than 
corn,  wheat  or  almost  any  great  staple 
in  other  countries,  20  per  cent  interest  on 
$375  to  $1,500,  is  surely  worth  these  fig¬ 
ures — and  this  the  fruit  lands  of  Mosqu¬ 
itia  can  be  made  to  do  by  the  use  of  a  little 
skill  and  work.  Unimproved  fruit  land 
in  California,  1,000  miles  farther  by  rail 
than  Honduras  is  by  sea  from  New  York, 
sells  for  from  $250  to  $800  per  acre  ;  yet 
those  hig-h-priced  lands  must  be  irrigated 
and  cultivated  at  great  cost ;  their  pro¬ 
ducts  must  pay  extravagant  rates,  and 
pound  and  rattle  along  for  weeks  over 
railroads,  through  blistering  heats  and 
freezing  cold,  to  reach  market — yet  Cali¬ 
fornia  planters  grow  rich. 

The  value  of  land  depends  on  its  pro¬ 
ductive  capacity  ;  on  its  nearness  to  mar¬ 
ket  ;  on  the  advantages  of  that  market ; 
and  on  the  probable  rise  of  values  in  the 
near  future.  The  Patuca  valley  lands 
certainly  rate  as  high  on  these  four  points 
as  any  lands  in  existence.  Here  the 
settler  plants,  and  in  less  than  a  year 
has  a  productive  plantation  from  which 
he  can,  with  scarcely  any  further  outlay, 
continue  to  reap  large  crops,  for  which 
he  can  get  ready  money  at  home. 

To  be  continued,  next  month  ;  or  get 
fuller  particulars  at  once  by  addressing 
THE  HONDURAS  COMPANY,  18  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York,  or  Chicago,  Ill. 
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POULTRY -LIVE. 

Fowls,  Jersey,  State  and  Penn.,  per  lb.... 

Fowls,  Western,  per  lb . . 

Chickens,  local,  medium  to  prime,  per  lb 

Chickens,  Western,  per  lb . 

Roosters,  old,  per  lb . 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb . 

Ducks,  Western,  |  er  pair . 

Geese,  Western,  per  pair . 

POULTRY-DRESSED. 

DRY  PACKED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys,  State  and  nearby,  per  lb . 13  @ — 

Western,  choice,  per  lb . 11)4@12 

Western,  Inferior,  per  lb .  8  @10 

Philadelphia  chickens,  fancy  roastlng.per  lb. 18  @ — 

Philadelphia  chickens,  fancy  broilers . —  @— 

Chickens,  Jersey,  good  to  choice . 12  @14 

State  and  Pennsylvania . 11  @12 

Western . 10  @10)4 

Chickens  and  fowls  mixed  State  and  Penn..  11  @— 

Western . 10  @10)4 

Western  Inferior . 8  @9)4 

Ducks,  Jersey  choice . 16  @18 

State  and  Pennsylvania . 15  @16 

Western . 14  @15 

Geese,  Jersey  and  Maryland . 12  @14 

Western .  9  @11 

MEATS  AND  STOCK. 

Live  veal  calves,  prime,  per  lb . 8)4®  8)4 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb .  7  @8 

Common  to  medium,  per  lb .  5)4@  6% 

Live  calves,  Western,  per  lb .  2 )4@  3)4 

Live  calves,  grassers,  per  lb .  2  @2)4 

Calves,  dressed,  near-by,  choice .  9)4@10)4 

Country  dressed,  prime . 10  @ — 

Country  dressed,  medium  to  good . 9)4@ — 

Country  dressed,  common .  5)£@  6)4 

Country  dressed,  small,  per  lb . 3  @5 

Dressed  grassers,  per  lb . 3)4@  4 )4 

Spring  Lambs,  country  dressed,  each . 5  00@  9  00 

Lambs,  alive,  good  to  prime,  per  lb .  6$f»@  7 

Lambs,  alive,  fair  to  good,  per  lb .  5‘4@  6)4 

Sheep,  alive,  good  to  prime,  per  lb .  5)4@  6 

Sheep,  alive,  poor  to  fair,  per  lb .  4  @  5)4 

Hogs,  upper  Jersey,  dressed,  light,  per  lb _ 7  @  7)4 

Lower  Jersey,  dressed,  light,  per  lb .  6  @6)4 

Country  dressed,  medium,  per  lb .  5)4@  6 

Country  dressed,  heavy .  4)4@  5)4 

POTATOES. 

Michigan  Rose  and  Hebron,  per  180  lbs.. . .81  37@ - 

State  Rose,  per  180  lbs .  1  37@ - 

Hebron,  per  180  lbs .  1  37@ - 

Burbank,  per  180  lbs .  1  25® - 

Peerless,  per  180  lbs .  1  25@ - 

Fair  to  good,  per  180  lbs .  1  00@  1  12 

Jersey  Peerless  and  Blush,  in  bulk, per  bbl.  1  00®  1  25 

Sweets,  South  Jersey,  fancy,  per  bbl .  2  00@  3  00 

Jersey,  fair  to  good,  per  bbl .  ' 

TALLOW. 

City  prime  ($2  for  hogsheads) . 

Country  (packages  free)' . 

VEGETABLES. 

Cabbage,  L.  I.,  per  100 . 

Cabbage,  State,  per  100 . 

Cucumbers.  Fla.,  per  crate . 

Celery,  Michigan,  per  dozen-roots . 

Celery,  L.  I.  and  Jersey,  per  doz.  bunches. 

Egg-plant,  Florida,  per  bbl  . 

Kale,  Norfolk,  per  bbl . 

Lettuce,  Fla.  and  Ch’n  per  bbl . 

Onions,  Conn,  white,  per  bbl . 

Conn,  red,  per  bbl . 

Conn,  yellow,  per  bbl . 

Orange  Co.,  red,  per  bbl . 

Orange  Co.,  yellow,  per  bbl . 

Western  yellow,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 

Spinach,  Norfolk,  per  bbl . 

String  beans,  Southern  green,  per  crate  .. 

Squash,  Hubbard,  per  bbl . 

Squash,  Marrow,  per  bbl . 

Turnips,  Canada  Russia,  per  bbl . 

Turnips,  L.  I.  and  Jersey . 

Tomatoes.  Key  West,  per  crate . 

Tomatoes,  Key  West,  per  box . 

GRAIN. 

Wheat . 80  86)4@1  02)4 

Rye .  94  @  95 

Barley .  62  @  75 

Corn .  48)4®  49 

Oats .  34)4@  40 

FEED. 

Bran,  40  lb . per  cwt.  80  85  @0  90 

60  lb .  80  @  85 

Middlings,  80  lb .  80  ©  85 

1001b .  90  @  95 

Sharps .  95  @1  00 

Hominy  Chop .  80  @-  90 

Oil  meal .  1  45  @ - - 

Cotton-seed  meal .  1  20  @1  25 

MILK. 

The  total  dally  supply  for  the  week  has  been  18,989 
cans  of  milk,  164  cans  of  condensed  milk  and  321  cans 
of  cream.  The  average  price  paid  for  surplus  milk 
has  been  81.57  per  can.  The  exchange  price  to  pro¬ 
ducers  is  3  cents  net. 


Ir  your  Throat  Feels  Sore  or  Uxcomfort- 
able,  use  promptly  Dr.  Jayne’s  Expectorant.  It  will 
relieve  the  air-passages  of  all  phlegm  or  mucous,  allay 
Inflammation,  and  so  give  the  affected  parts  a  chance 
to  heal.  No  safer  remedy  can  be  had  for  all  Coughs 
and  Colds,  or  any  complaint  of  the  Throat  or  Lungs, 
and  if  taken  in  time,  a  short  trial  will  prove  its 
efficacy.— A  dr. 


12  @12)4 
.12  @12)4 
.11  @11)4 
.11  @12)4 
.  7  @  7)4 
.  9)4®  10)4 
.78  @  85 
.1  25@1  50 


Now  that  Winter  has  set  in 


THE  HOME  OF  THE 


And  other  Domestic  Animals 


Therefore,  get  your  Supply  of 


LINSEED  OIL  MEAL 


Early  from  the 


BEANS  AND  PEAS 

Marrow,  choice,  1891 . ‘ 

Mediums,  choice,  1891 . 

Pea,  choice,  1891 . . 

White  Kidney,  choice,  1891 . i 

Red  Kidney,  choice,  1891 . 

Yellow  Eye,  choice,  1891 . 

Black  Turtle  Soup,  choice,  1891 . ‘ 

Lima  beans,  California  (60)  lbs.) . 

Foreign  medium,  1891 . 1 

Green  peas,  1891,  bbls.,  per  bush . 

Green  peas,  1891,  bags,  per  bush . 1 

Green  peas.  Scotch.  1891.  bushel . ! 

BUTTER. 

STATE  AND  PENN. 

Creamery  best .  . 

Seconds  to  firsts . 

Penn,  extra . 

Half  firkin  tubs— 

Fresh  extras . 

Firsts  . 

Seconds . 

Welsh  tubs— 

Fresh  extras . 

Firsts  . 

Seconds  . .  . 

Dairy  tubs  thirds . 

Entire  dairies — 

E  xtras . 

Firsts  . 

Seconds . 

Firkins  extras . 

First  . 

Seconds  . 

WESTERNS. 

Creamery — 

Elgin  extras . 

Other  Western  extras . 

Firsts  . 

Seconds  . 

Thirds . . . 

June  extra . 

Firsts  . 

Seconds . . 

Imitation  creamery— 

Firsts  . 

Seconds  . 

Thirds . 

Dairy  firsts . 

Seconds . . 

Thirds . 

Factory  fresh  Iowa,  etc.,  extra . 

Ind.,  etc.,  firsts . 

Seconds  . 

Fourths  to  thirds . 

Rolls  fresh  extra . 

Seconds  to  firsts . 

CHEESE. 

State  factory,  full  cream— 

Fancy  . 

Choice . 

Good  to  prime . 

Fair  to  good . 

Common . 

Skims  small  fine . 

Skims  large  choice . 

Light  skims  fair  to  good . 

Light  skims  poor . 

Skims . 

Pennsylvania  skims . 

EGGS. 

N.  Y.  State  and  Penn,  new  laid  per  doz... 

Western  fresh  gathered  choioe . 

Western  fresh  gathered,  fair  to  prime 

Southern  fresh  gathered . 

Canada  held  fresh  prime . 

Western  Ice-house  fall  packed .  .. 

Western  ice-house  early  packed . 

Limed  eggs  Canada  choice . 

Limed  eggs  Western  choice . 

FRUITS— GREEN. 

Apples,  Spitz,  per  bbl . 

King,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 

Ben  Davis . 

Baldwin.  State,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 

Baldwin,  Up-R.,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 

Baldwin,  poor,  per  bbl . 

Greening,  State,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 

Greening,  Up-R.,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 

Greening,  poor,  per  bbl . 

Cranberries,  fancy  black,  per  bbl . 

Cape  Cod,  fair  to  good,  per  bbl . 

Cape  Cod,  soft,  per  bbl . 

Jersey,  per  crate . 

Oranges,  Fla.  bright,  straight  lines . 

Bright,  176@200,  per  box . 

Bright,  226@250,  per  box . 

Bright,  126@150,  per  box . 

Russet,  prime,  per  box . 

Inferior,  per  box . 

Tangerines,  Fla.,  per  box . 

Mandarins,  Fla.,  per  box . 

FRUITS— DOMESTIC  DRIED. 

Apples,  evaporated,  1891,  fancy . 

Evaporated,  1891,  choice . 

Evaporated,  1891,  prime . . 

Evaporated,  1891,  common  to  fair . 

Southern  sliced,  1891,  fancy . 

Southern  sliced,  1891,  prime . 

Southern  sliced,  1891,  common  to  fair.. 

Ohio  and  Michigan,  quarters,  1891 . 

State  and  coarse  cut,  1891 . 

Southern  coarse  cut,  1891 . 

chopped,  1891 . 

Cores  and  skins,  1891 . 

Peaches,  Del.,  peeled  fancy . 

N.  C.  peeled,  fancy . 

N.  C.  peeled,  choice . 

Southern  peeled,  common  to  prime... 

Raspberries,  1891,  evaporated . 

1891,  sun-dried . 

Blackberries,  1891,  per  lb . 

Huckleberries,  1891,  per  lb . 

Cherries,  1891 . 

Apricots,  Cal.,  1891.  per  lb . 

GAME. 

Wild  ducks,  H.  de  G.  Canvas,  per  pair.... 

Western  Canvas,  per  pair . 

H.  de  G.  Red  head,  per  pair . 

Western  Red  head,  per  pair . 

Mallard,  per  pair . 

Teal,  blue  wing,  per  pair . 

Teal,  green  wing . 

Common,  per  pair . 

Tame  Squabs,  white,  per  doz . 

Tame  Squabs,  dark  and  poor,  per  doz 
Live  Pigeons,  per  pair . 
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DETROIT.  MICHIGAN 


Fifty  (50)  fancy  ewes  set  aside  for  the 
opening  trade  of  the  year  1892,  now  safe 
in  lamb  to  the  best  rams  at  Eureka 
Place.  Special  prices  furnished  and  75- 
pag-e  illustrated  catalogue  sent  free  on 
application. 

J.  S.  &  W.  C.  CROSBY, 

GREENVILLE,  MICH. 


Write  CRYSTAL  CREAM 
ERYCO.,  LANSING,  MICH, 
for  Catalogues  of 


Glass  Milk  Cans,  Never 

It  u  Hi ,  W  ater  Tanks  of  steel 
plate,  everlasting.  Cream 
without  Ice  or  with  Ice.  W e 
want  agents  everywhere. 
Big  cut  in  prices. 
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At  public  auction,  120  head  of  choice  thoroughbred 
Shropshire  and  Dorset  Horn  Ewes,  bred  from  the  best 
flocks  of  England  and  America.  Also  20  head  of  well 
bred  young  horses,  which  includes  a  fine  pair  of 
matched  roadsters.  Farm  machinery,  etc.  At  the 
farm  of  II.  C.  PRATT,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y..  Tuesday, 
February  16. 


GUERNSEYS 
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THE  BUTTER  HERD 


HI.  lor  Cat- 
this  paper. 


Co..  Dundee, 

Write  Morgan  H or  Mention 

alogue  with  Pedigrees. 


Mixed  Milk  of  herd  averages  one  pound  Butter  to 
16  pounds  of  Milk.  Several  cows  producing  $1  worth 
of  Butter  a  day. 

Fair  Record:  63  First,  39  Second  Prizes.  First  on 
Herd  at  11  Fairs.  125  Pure-bred  Animals. 

ROUGH- COATED  SCOTCH  COLLIES.— 
Own  Importation.  Puppies.  $10  each. 


FOR  SAXjE. 

Pietertje  Holstein  Bull  Calves. 

Handsomely  marked,  and  of  various  ages.  Address 
THE  IIILL  FARM, 

Chatham,  Morris  County,  New  Jersey. 


H.  M.  COTTRELL,  Superintendent. 
RHINECLIFF,  N.  Y. 


$3  00@  4  00 
2  00@  3  50 

2  00®  3  50 

15@  30 

75@  1  00 

5  00@10  00 
75®  1  00 

3  00@  4  00 
5  00@  7  00 
2  00@  2  25 
2  25@  2  50 
2  00®  2  25 
2  25®  2  50 
2  00@  2  25 
2  00@  3  00 
I  50®  3  (X) 
1  00®  1  25 

75®  1  00 
50®  75 

50®  60 

1  00@  1  50 
300  50 


PURE  MERINO  RAMS,  &atpeffi 

Stafford,  England,  from  imported  Australian  Stud 
Sheep,  for  sale.  For  particulars  apply  R.  N.  LYNE. 


for  LIVE  STOCK  In  STABLES.  Send  for  circu¬ 
lars  for  the  only  practical  and  economical  one  in  the 
market. 

C.  E.  BUCKLEY  &  CO.,  Dover  Plains,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale— 50  Head  of  Jerseys 
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All  ages  and  both  sexes  :  representing  the  most 
noted  families.  Prices  reasonable. 

Address  E.  S.  GILLETT,  Ravenna,  O. 


Jersey  Calves;  Itouqli  Coated  Collies, 
Eny.  Beagles;  Standard  Fowls,  Tur¬ 
keys,  Pekin  Ducks  a/nd  served  Sows 
cheap.  58t.h  year.  F.  Morris,  Norway, Pa 


HATCH  CHICKENS  BY  STEAM. 

Excelsior0  INCUBATOR 

1  WILL  DO  IT. 

Lowest-priced  First-class  Hatcher  made. 
Simple,  Perfect,  SgStSgjg-.*  Self-IteiruliU.ing. 
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in  cattle  feeding,  mailed  free  to  any 
address.  Address 


THE  EMPIRE  DAIRY  FEED  GO 


OFFICE  :  48  and  49,  No.  170  Broadway,  New  York. 
WORKS  :  645  to  651  West  46th  Street.  New  York. 


yThePerfection 
g  Horse  Tail  Tie 


I  Thousands  in  sue-  fij 
iCessful  operation.  K 
I  Guaranteed  to  hatch  5] 
a  larger  percentage  V 
of  fertile  eggs  at  lets  ■ 
east  than  any  other  incubator. 
Send  6c.  for  Ulus.  Catalogue. 


WINTER  DAIRYING. 


Beats  Cleaning  a  Muddy  Tail. 
^  ^  Nt!/  Ail  Polished  Metal. 

Sample,  25c.  DES  MOINES  NOVELTY  CO., 
132  W.  4th  St.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 


Patent*)*  and 

Sole 

Manufacturer 


It  is  In  February  that  butter  usually  reaches  Its 
highest  price  and  Is  hardest  to  get.  The  dairyman  who 
wants  to  make  a  profit  at  this  season  should  see  that 
his  butter  has  the  golden  yellow  of  June. 

This  can  be  gained  easily  by  using  Wells,  Richard¬ 
son  &  Co-’s  Improved  Butter  Color,  a  preparation 
that  tints  the  butter  so  naturally  that  no  one  could 
detect  the  use  of  color.  The  best  dairymen  use  it 
exclusively,  the  butter  that  took  the  gold  medal  at 
the  Paris  Exposition  was  colored  with  it,  and  it  is 
the  only  color  used  in  the  largest  creamery  in  the 
world,  that  of  the  Franklin  County  Creamery  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  St.  Albans,  Vt. 

Do  not  make  uncolored  butter,  or  use  weak,  infer¬ 
ior  colors.  You  want  the  best,  and  that  is  Wells, 
Richardson  &  Co.’s  Improved  Butter  Color.— Adv. 


GEO.  H.  STAHL,  Quincy,  III. 


Incubators  Only 

A.  F.  Williams,  Bristol,  Ct. 


SPRING  GURRY  COMB 


Patented  in  United 
ptatea,  July  16,  1389,  and 
In  Ten  Foreign  Countries 
A  comb  that  combine*  the  strength  of  metal  with  th< 
elasticity  of  a  brush.  Efficient,  humane,  convenien' 
and  durable.  Descriptive  circulars  on  application 
Bend  50c  for  sample  bv  mail,  if  not  sold  by  your  dealer 

SPRING  CURRY  COMB  CO.  South  Bend,  Ind 


">arrecl  and  White  Plymouth  Rocks.  Send 
>  stamp  for  40-page  catalogue. 

H.  C.  HART,  Walden,  N.  Y 
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Illustrated  Publications,  with 

HI  APS  describing  Minnesota, 
North  Dakota,  Montana.Idalio, 
Washington  and  Oregon,  the 

FREE  GOVERNMENT  _ 


CLEVELAND  BAYS 


I  AND  CHEAP 

NORTHERN 
PACIFIC  R.  R 


Our  1891  Importation  gives  us  a  large  stable  of  the  best  Coach  Horses,  we  can  either 
import  or  raise.  These  are  the  best  general-purpose  horses,  and  average  best  profits. 
We  guarantee  every  horse  sound,  reliable  breeders.  See  our  list  of  winnings  at  the 
great  Shows.  We  have  the  best. 

Send  (or  Catalogue  and  particular*. 

CLEVELAND  BAY  HORSE  COMPANY,  PAW  PAW,  MICH. 


Best  Agricultural  Graz- 1 
ing  and  Timber  Lands1 
now  open  to  settlers. 


- - -  Mailed  FREE.  Address 

ilAB.  li.  UflttOKN,  Load  Cum.  H.  F.  It.  It. ,  Hu  Fsnl,  Mina. 


WHICH  ONE  IJ£dlyou 

EACH  CATALOGUE  IS  COMPLETE  IN  ITSELF. 

y — Accordions,  Auto  Harps, 

/  Music, 

Music, 

Violin  Bows,  Clarinets,  Flutes, 

Violin  Cases,  Clarinet  Music,  Flute  Music, 
Cuitars,  Cornets,  Violin  Repairing, 
Qultar  Music,  Cornet  Music,  Harmonicas, 

C.  W.  STORY,  26  and  28  Central  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


The  demand  for  telegraph  operators  was  never  so 
great  as  now,  and  the  demand  will  continue  to  exceed 
the  supply,  as  the  great  trunk  lines  of  railways  are 
equipping  with  the  Block  Signal  System  which  re¬ 
quires  an  operator  every  few  miles.  The  art  is 
easily  mastered  and  can  be  learned  at  home.  Young 
men  and  ladies  who  desire  to  rise  in  life  and  leave 
the  farm  should  send  $6.75  to  the  Press  Publishing 
Co.,  Yorkshire  Center,  N.  Y.,  for  complete  instruc¬ 
tions  and  a  full  set  of  practical  telegraph  instru¬ 
ments,  exactly  the  same  as  used  on  railway  lines,  all 
complete.  It  is  an  important  fact  that  more  young 
people  have  risen  to  eminent  positions  from  the 
ranks  of  telegraph  operators  than  from  any  other 
source.  A  person  who  has  an  ear  for  music  quickly 
and  easily  masters  the  art.  Send  money  by  regis¬ 
tered  letter,  draft  or  check.—  A  dv 


Lakeside  Stock  Farm 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


FRENCH  COACH  .—The  evenest.  best  colored,  finest  bred  of  any  Importation  yet. 

TROTTING  BRED  HORSES.  —Fine  representatives  of  several  of  the  most  noted  trotting  strains 
including  descendants  of  “  Electioneer,”  "  George  Wilkes.”  “  Alcazar,”  “  Whips,”  “  Administrator.”  etc. 
CLYDESDALES.  -The  largest  and  most  noted  stud  In  the  Eastern  States. 

PERCHERONS.-A  fine  stock  of  the  various  ages. 

Also  the  Celebrated  Herd  of  Milk  and  Butter  Producing  Holstein-Friesians. 

BERKSHIRE  AND  CHESHIRE  SWINE. 

Separate  Catalogues  of  Homes  and  Cattle  sent  on  applicatlion.  Mention  this  paper  when  writing. 


.WOOD 

ASHES 


PURE  UNLEACHED. 

Order  direct  from  Canada. 

I ar  Write  for  free  pamphlet.  j0 
F.  R.  LALOR.  Dunnville,  Ont. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


February  13 


The  Utopian  Farmer. 

Come  here,  my  dear,  I  want  ter  Bay  a  word  or  two  ter 
you 

'Bout  what  I  think’s  the  proper  thing  for  me  'n'  you 
ter  do. 

Ye’ve  gave  me  mighty  good  advice  since  we  was  wed 
that  day 

Way  back  in  sixty-one,  ’n’  now  I’d  like  to  have  ye 
say 

Ef  you  don’t  think  I’ve  got  a  right  ter  do  as  others 
does. 

’N’  sell  the  crops  before  they  grows,  jest  like  them 
Easterners. 

Why,  Meg.  a  man  out  in  Noo  York  hez  sold  a  lot  o’ 
corn 

Tbet’s  several  thousand  bushels  more  then  what  the 
country's  borne— 

’N’  got  his  money  too,  I'm  told,  ’n’  didn't  have  a  peck 

Of  grain  of  any  kind  in  hand  to  back  his  little  spec. 

He  cleared  a  liundrld  thousand  cash!  ’N’,  Meg. 
that's  more'n  we 

Have  cleared  at  farmin’  all  our  days,  or  ever  will,  by 
gee  I 

’N’  I  can’t  say  I  sees  the  use  o’  workin’  day  by  day 

’N’  only  sellin’  what  we  raise  for  mighty  little  pay. 

When  them  as  hasn't  any  grain  can  sell  up  there  in 
town 

A  million  pecks  of  wheat  ’n’  corn,  ’n’  git  their  money 
down. 

The  modern  plan’s  a  dandy,  Meg,  ’n’  ef  we  makes 
It  go, 

I'll  get  you  that  planner,  ’n’  the  trottin’ -horse  for  Joe. 

We’ll  raise  the  mortgage  off  the  roof,  ’n'  paint  the  old 
barn  red, 

’N’  send  the  gals  to  Paris,  France,  and  buy  a  rose¬ 
wood  bed. 

We’ll  get  new  carpets  for  the  lloors,  ’n’  keep  a  hired 
man, 

Ef  only  I  can  go  to  town  ’n’  learn  to  work  the  plan. 

N’,  mebbe,  Meg,  I'd  make  enough  ter  run  for  Gov¬ 
ernor. 

Or  get  sent  down  to  Washin’ton  a  full-fledged  Sena¬ 
tor. 

1  tell  yer.  gal,  this  is  an  age  thet  beats  creation.  Say, 

What  would  yer  father've  said,  d’ye  think,  if  he  wuz 
here  to-day, 

Ter  see  folks  sellin’  wheat  and  corn’  and  hull  cars 
full  o’  rye. 

N'  ’leven-twelftbs  of  all  they  sold  nowhere  but  in 
their  eye  ? 

How  he  would  yell  ter  think  of  us  a-makin'  of  a  pot 

O’  gold  at  sellin’  fellers  things  we  haven’t  really  gotl 

What’s  that  ye  say  ?  It  isn't  straight  to  sell  what  ye 
don't  own  ? 

N’  if  I  goes  into  the  spec,  I  goes  it  all  alone  ! 

The  music  on  the  plannay  ye  think  would  drive  yer 
mad, 

If  it  was  bought  from  sellin’  things  ye  never  rightly 
had  ? 

Waal,  have  yer  way ;  I’ll  let  It  go;  I  didn’t  mean  no 
harm; 

But  what  Is  straight  in  cities  can’t  be  crooked  on  a 
farm.  — Harpers’s  Weekly. 


Yellow  Butter  on  The 
Green  Mountains. 

MEETING  OF  VERMONT  DAIRYMEN. 
Scientists  becoming  practical  ;  factory  vs. 
home  butter;  concentrating  cows;  why 
Canadian  cheese  leads ;  bams  that 
breed  disease ;  cows  for  New  England  ; 
training  the  calf. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Vermont 
Dairymen’s  Association,  at  Brattleboro, 
like  all  its  recent  meetings,  was  a  grand 
success.  When  the  earlier  meetings  of 
this  association  were  held,  it  did  not  take 
a  very  large  room  in  a  country  hotel  to 
accommodate  all  who  wanted  to  attend. 
Now  the  largest  halls  of  our  cities  and 
large  villages  are  barely  sufficient  to 
properly  accommodate  the  crowd  from  our 
own  State,  to  say  nothing  of  the  increas¬ 
ing  number  of  visitors  from  abroad. 
Now,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  such  ag¬ 
ricultural  journals  as  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  are  to  be  credited  as  the  exciting 
cause  of  much  of  this  remarkable  prog¬ 
ress.  The  farmers  are  becoming  a  read¬ 
ing  people. 

The  most  important  questions  discussed 
were  those  relating  to  the  art  of  manu¬ 
facturing  the  finest  butter  and  cheese. 
Our  scientific  speakers  are  proving  them¬ 
selves  to  be  extremely  practical.  Not 
only  are  they  now  provided  through  the 
aid  furnished  by  the  General  Govern¬ 
ment  with  laboratories,  apparatus  and 
chemical  supplies,  but  they  have  under 
their  hands  fields,  barns  and  beasts;  and 
they  are  thus  fitted  to  encounter  in  the 
most  practical  manner  precisely  the 
problems  which  the  farmer  meets  at 
every  turn.  Being  thus  equipped  on  both 
sides,  while  the  practical  farmer  can 
grapple  only  with  one,  they  are  enabled 
to  first  find  out,  and  next  to  study  and  in 
time  solve  the  great  questions  of  the  farm 
in  a  way  which  the  farmers  quickly  rec¬ 
ognize  as  just  what  they  need,  and  can 
get  in  no  other  way. 

One  of  the  leading  speakers  was  Prof. 
Cooke,  of  our  experiment  station,  on  the 
subject  of  cheese  making.  He  recapitu¬ 
lated  clearly  in  an  extemporaneous  talk 
the  bottom  facts  of  the  art.  No  factory 
should  make  cheese  and  butter  from  the 
same  milk.  When  the  cows  are  yielding 
more  than  four  per  cent  of  butter  fats, 
run  on  butter;  when  less,  on  cheese.  lie 
admitted  that  our  best  dairy  butter  is 
more  solid  and  sweeter,  and  will  keep 
much  better  than  factory  butter.  But 
he  failed  to  explain  why  it  is  that  the 


factory  butter  generally  leads  in  price, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  of  the  largest 
and  best  private  dairies.  However,  the 
problem  is  not  a  very  deep  one. 

John  Gould,  of  Ohio,  is  a  native  Ver¬ 
monter.  No  man  knows  better  how  to 
combine  sound  instruction  with  soul- 
searching  wit.  The  same  amount  of 
knowledge  (if  the  speaker  has  it),  might 
be  droned  out  to  an  audience  with  little 
effect ;  but  Gould  yokes  science  to  wit  in 
a  way  to  make  science  memorable  for¬ 
ever.  His  short,  but  pithy  talk  on  do¬ 
mestic  butter-making  penetrated  both 
heart  and  brain  and  the  rows  of  bright¬ 
eyed  dairy-women  in  the  front  seats  plied 
their  pencils  with  all  the  speed  their 
laughter  would  allow. 

A  tall  and  typical  Yankee  is  our  own 
William  Chapin,  a  farmer  of  700  acres  of 
hill  land,  member  of  the  Board  of  Agri¬ 
culture  for  many  years,  and  a  man  full 
of  dry  wit  of  the  old  Yankee  sort.  He 
gave  his  hearers  a  talk  on  the  Needs  of 
Vermont  Farmers,  in  which  he  empha¬ 
sized  the  necessity  of  closer  relations 
with  consumers,  better  country  roads, 
better  common  schools,  a  fairer  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  farmer  in  social  and  political 
life,  concert  in  action,  and  “indepen¬ 
dence  of  all  save  the  mercies  of  God.” 
He  declared  that  the  Grange  has  done 
splendid  work  in  uniting  the  farmers, 
and  that  all  we  need  is  faith  in  our  call¬ 
ing,  and  in  the  Providence  that  helps 
those  who  help  themselves. 

T.  D.  Curtis,  one  of  the  oldest  experts 
in  America  in  the  art  of  cheese  making, 
gave  a  history  of  the  contest  between  the 
advocates  of  the  sweet  and  sour  methods 
of  cheese  making,  showing  how  the 
sweet  method  has  triumphed,  lie  advo¬ 
cated  concentration  in  the  cow  stables, 
by  the  exclusion  of  all  cows  below  a  cer¬ 
tain  high  standard,  as  a  condition  of 
profit.  Slaughtering  the  poorer  half  of 
the  cows  in  the  average  dairy  will  not 
reduce  the  product  more  than  25  per 
cent,  while  it  saves  half  the  room,  half 
the  time,  half  the  work  and  half  the  in¬ 
vestment  in  apparatus.  This  is  a  kind 
of  “  boiling  down  ”  which  should  receive 
more  thought  from  our  dairy  farmers. 
The  daily  wastes  on  American  dairy 
farms  are  enough  to  make  a  wiser  people 
rich. 

One  of  the  most  gratifying  elements  of 
the  meeting  was  the  presence  of  several 
of  the  leading  dairy  workers  of  Canada  ; 
among  them  being  the  Hon.  Jas.  W. 
Robinson,  Dominion  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture  ;  Ed.  A.  Barnard,  Esq.,  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Agriculture  for  Quebec,  and 
others.  The  last  named  gentleman  ex¬ 
hibited  in  the  Machinery  Hall,  a  large 
and  beautifully  constructed  model  of  a 
dairy  barn,  which  attracted  a  continuous 
crowd  of  admiring  students.  It  had  the 
horse-shoe  truss  roof,  of  a  different  con¬ 
struction  from  that  not  long  since  illus¬ 
trated  in  The  R.  N.-Y.,  and  unpatented. 
It  provided  thoroughly,  under  one  roof, 
in  a  building  50x110  feet,  for  a  large 
dairy  of  cows,  as  well  as  a  horse  stable, 
carriage  house,  three  large  silos,  turn¬ 
table  for  wagons,  hennery,  swinery,  and 
various  other  accommodations,  at  a  re¬ 
markably  small  expense — the  adaptation 
of  the  balloon  frame  in  connection  with 
the  truss  roof  making  all  heavy  timber¬ 
ing  unnecessary. 

Commissioner  Robertson  gave  a  very 
full  account  of  the  manufacture  and 
methods  of  the  Canadian  cheese  factories 
under  government  supervision.  His  main 
point,  and  the  one  which  has  so  rapidly 
pushed  Canadian  cheese  in  advance  of  the 
American  product  in  foreign  markets, 
was  the  self-evident  one  that  “prices 
will  always  be  kept  up,  if  the  quality  is 
maintained.”  First,  we  must  have  pleas¬ 
ing  flavor.  The  cheese  should  suit 
those  who  eat  it.  There  should  be  a  full- 
cream  flavor,  that  indicates  an  adequate 
quantity  of  butter  fat.  There  is  no  reason 
except  unsatisfactory  goods  why  cheese 
should  not  be  one  of  the  staple  articles  of 
food  here,  as  it  is  in  Europe.  Ninety  per 
cent  of  the  people  say  cheese  does  not 
agree  with  them.  The  cheese  maker 


must  produce  a  good  and  easily  digested 
cheese,  and  it  can  be  done.  Cleanliness, 
all  through  from  the  cow,  is  an  essential 
point.  The  mischievous  microbe  that 
makes  the  lactic  acid,  must  be  evaded  by 
prompt  and  skillful  work.  Nine  ounces 
of  rennet  do  not  cure  cheese  any  faster 
than  three  ounces.  Solid  floors  and  no 
jarring  are  essential  all  over  the  factory 
and  curing  rooms.  In  cutting  the  curd 
too  much  care  cannot  be  taken,  and  soon 
with  the  entire  handling.  This  is  but  a 
slight  sketch  of  a  most  thorough  lecture. 

Mr.  W.  II.  Bowker  gave  a  thoughtful 
address  on  the  Sanitation  of  the  Farm, 
in  which  he  warned  farmers  of  the  dan¬ 
gers  to  be  feared  from  well  water  which 
may  be  unconsciously  receiving  drainage 
from  barns  and  stables.  He  believes  that 
25  per  cent  of  our  New  England  farms  are 
suffering  from  this,  and  that  it  accounts 
for  the  large  percentage  of  typhoid  fever 
and  dysenteric  affections  in  rural  New 
England — being  in  excess  even  of  the 
worst  portions  of  the  cities. 

Mr.  George  Aiken,  manager  of  the  Bill¬ 
ings  Farm,  at  Woodstock,  Vt.,  talked  well 
on  the  subject  of  Breeding  the  Dairy  Cow. 
He  deprecated  the  notion  of  a  general- 
purpose  cow,  and  said  that  what  we  need 
are  special-purpose  cows — Ayrshires  for 
cheese,  Jerseys  for  butter.  His  audience 
was  plainly  with  him  on  this  matter.  An 
interesting  point  was  made  in  relation  to 
the  “collapsed  udder.”  He  declared  that 
none  of  the  great  butter  makers  among 
our  cows  show  a  collapsed  udder  after 
milking,  but  rather  the  reverse. 

Mr.  C.  M.  Winslow,  of  Brandon,  Vt., 
also  advocated  the  Ayrshires,  and  thought, 
that  the  dairymen  of  New  England  do 
not  need  to  cultivate  any  other  type  of 
cow  than  the  Jerseys  and  Ayrshires. 

( Continued  on  next  page.) 


If  you  name  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  our  advertisers  you 
may  be  pretty  sure  of  prompt  replies  and  right 
treatment. 


MADE  ONLY  BY 


PORTER  BLANCHARD’S  SONS  GO., 

Now  located  at  NASHUA,  N.  H. 

P WFT  A  T  JTPP  Factory  and  Family  Churns  and 
ViiiWMuHl&Wi  Butler  Workers,  Butter  Packages, 
Molds,  Carriers,  Milk  Testers,  Thermometers, 
&c.,  4cc.,  &c.  We  make  or  furnish  everythlnt' 
needed  in  a  Butter  Factory  or  Family  Dairy. 


Boyd’s  Process  of  Ripening  Cream. 


Insures  uniformity  of  butter.  Dis¬ 
penses  with  Ice  in  the  dairy.  The 
best  results  in  quantity  and  quality 
of  product  guaranteed.  One  at  whole¬ 
sale  where  there  is  no  agent.  Send  lor 
circular  to 


JOHN  BOYI),  Patantee  and  ITJ’f’r, 
199  Lake  Street,  Cliicaso,  III. 


DON’T  CLOSE 

your  list 
for  1892 
until 
you  see 
a  free 

sample  copy 
of  the 

Buffalo  Edition 

of  the 

NATIONAL 

STOCKMAN 

AND 

FARMER. 

Complete  reports 
of  the 
Buffalo 

stock  and  grain 
markets. 

Twenty-four 
pages  weekly. 

$1.50  per  year ; 

$1.00  in  clubs. 

Address 

Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
or 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


ASHES  "S™1  ASHES 

I  have  choice  Canada  Unleached  Hardwood  Ashes, 
screened  and  In  store  ready  for  direct  shipment,  in 
car  lots  of  12  to  20  tons  In  bulk  or  in  sacks.  Ashes 
sent  subject  to  your  acceptance,  giving  60  days  to 
pay,  and  to  satisfy  yon  that  my  Ashes  are  pure,  un¬ 
adulterated,  unused  Unleached  Hardwood  Ashes. 

For  price,  sample  and  other  information,  mention 
this  paper  and  address  .JOHN  .JOYNT, 

St.  Helen’s,  Ontario,  Canada. 


Upon  our  250  acres 
of  Nursery  we  have  ev¬ 
ery  family  of  Trees 
and  Plants  hardy  in  a 
northern  climate;  whet¬ 
her  fruit,  ornamental, 
nut  or  flowering. 
Among  the  numer- 

_ _  ous  choice  new  sorts 

areLovett’s  Best  Black¬ 
berry,  Beebe  and  Lov¬ 
ett’s  Early  Strawberries,  Japan  Wineberry, 
Green  Mt.  Grape,  Lincoln  Plum,  Hardy  Or¬ 
ange,  Japan  Walnuts,  Ice  King  Primrose,  Ev- 
erblooming  Spireas,  etc. 

All  are  accurately  described  and  quoted  at 
half  the  price  of  tree  agents  in  Lovett’sGuide 
to  Horticulture,  the  most  complete  and  elab¬ 
orate  catalogue  published  by  any  nursery  estab¬ 
lishment  in  the  world.  The  book  is  richly  il¬ 
lustrated  and  is  replete  with  notes  on  purchas¬ 
ing,  planting,  pruning,  care  and  culture.  Mail¬ 
ed  free;  with  colored  plates,  10c. 

Shipments  to  distant  points  a  Speciaty. 


Orchard  &  Garden,  an  illustrated  month¬ 
ly  horticultural  journal;  original,  practical,  en¬ 
tertaining;  50c.  a  year. 

J.  T.  LOVETT  bo.,  Little  Silver,  N,  J. 


(EXCELSIOR)  New  England’s  Hardy 

FROST-1 


PROOF 


PEACH 


Fruits  when  nil  others  fail.  See  testimony,  des- 
eription,  and  colored  plates,  which  will  be  sent  Free. 

THE  .SWINDLE  A.HrtNG  NEW  STHAW- 
.  „  BERRIES  FOR  18512 

fully  exposed  in  our  Catalogue  Read  and  consider  be 
fore  investing  money  in  new  fruits.  Trees.  Pin  ill  s  and 
V  lues  of  best  new  and  old  vari eties,  for  sale  cheap. 

0  ,  G.  H.  4  J.  H.  HALE, 

Bend  for  catalogue.  South  Glastonbury,  Conn. 


STRAWBERRY  ES 


ANTS  by  mail,  300  of  4  kinds, 
early  to  late,  only  8I1.  By  Ex.  per 
1,000,  $1  and  up.  Best  plants  and  packing.  Brice  list 
free.  All  berry  plants. 

SLAYMAKER  &  SON,  Dover,  Del. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS. 

Michel’s  Early,  Clouds,  Hoffman,  etc.  $2  per  1,000. 
FRED.  .1.  WARNER,  Bartlett,  Tenn. 


Prices. 


-  .  rostp _ _ _  „„„ 

V.  STONEItOAD,  Rewistown,  I’a. 


POTATOES 


Best  new  and  all  standard 
varieties.  Free  distribution  of 
a  New  Extra  Early  variety. 
Beautiful  illustrated  cata- 
logue.free.  E.  H.  VICK,  331  Park  Ave.,  Rochester,  N. Y. 


Every  reader  of  this  paper 
who  is  interested  In  STRAW¬ 
BERRIES  to  send  for  my 
Illustrated  and  Descriptive  Strawberry  Catalogue 
Free.  Send  now,  it  will  pay  you. 

W.  F.  ALLEN,  JR.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


HIGH-BRED  Seed  Potatoes.  One  ban-el  worth  two 
of  Northern  Seed.  All  that  grow  Irish  Potatoes 
should  have  my  catalogue  free  with  testimonials 
J.  W.  HALL,  Marion  Station,  Md. 


SAM’L  B.  WOODS,  LEWIS  D.  AYLETT, 

Mayor  City  of  Charlottes-  Formerly  Treasurer 

ville.  Va.  Commissioner  Georgia  Pacific  R.R. 

of  Virginia.  Virginia; 
ALBEMARLE  COUNTY. 

The  great  fruit,  grain  and  stock  raising  section  of 
the  State.  Winters  mild  and  short.  Scenery  beautiful. 
Health  fine.  Near  the  great  markets.  Educational 
advantages  unsurpassed. 

Land  Good  !  Prices  Cheap  !  Taxes  Low  ! 
Farms  and  City  property  for  sale.  Write  to 

WOODij  di  AYLETT,  Charlottesville,  Va. 


CLAREMONT  Land  Association, 

Offers  600  choice  farms;  3,000  handsome  town 
lots  on  James  River,  with  terms  to  suit  purchasers 
Free  circular. 


Orange  Groves  and  Orange  Lands  for  Sale. 

Several  orange  groves  of  different  sizes  with  houses 
on  them,  and  surrounded  by  good  fertile  land  ready 
for  cultivation  and  inclosed  by  good  fences,  all  situ¬ 
ated  in  the  Phosphate  Belt  of  Middle  Florida,  west 
of  the  Florida  Southern  Railroad,  and  between 
Ocala  and  Rrooksvllle.  where  labor  has  now  become 
plentiful,  can  be  purchased  at  very  reasonable  cash 
figures.  Also  some  very  fine  farming  and  orange 
lands  in  lots  of  40  to  160  acres;  beautifully  located 
for  garden  and  grove  purposes. 

For  terms  and  information  apply  to 

MARION  PHOSPHATE  CO.,  Savannah,  Ga 

LOESER  ORANGE  GROVE. 

Choicest  property  on  St.  John’s  Kiver, 
opposite  City  of  Palatka,  Fla  ,  will  be 
sold  at  Public  Sale,  at  Putnam  House, 
Palatka,  12  m.  March  16.  Sale  positive; 
owner  about  to  reside  in  Europe.  Terms 
easy.  For  map  and  descriptive  circular 
apply,  Manager  Loeser  Grove,  Palatka, 
Fla.,  or 

Frederick  Loeser,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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Yellow  Butter  on  the  Green  Mountains 

( Continued .) 

Messrs.  H.  W.  Walker,  of  South  Wood- 
stock,  and  R.  W.  Whitney,  of  Springfield 
(both  Vermont),  strongly  vindicated  the 
home  dairy,  and  declared  that  while  for 
many  the  creameries  are  desirable,  the 
private  dairyman  who  knows  his  busi¬ 
ness  cannot  afford  to  pass  over  his  profits 
to  the  creamery,  or  even  to  divide  with 
it,  and  come  down  to  the  level  of  a 
mere  producer  of  raw  material.  Great 
faith  was  expressed  in  the  future  of 
the  butter  extractor,  which  should  be 
cheapened  so  as  to  give  the  private  dairy¬ 
man  the  benefit  of  labor-saving  machinery 
in  his  own  home. 

Hon.  Josiah  Grant,  Speaker  of  the  Ver¬ 
mont  House  of  Representatives  (who  has 
a  700-acre  dairy  farm  at  Derby,  Ver¬ 
mont),  spoke  interestingly  and  hopefully 
on  the  improvement  of  Vermont  as  a 
State,  and  on  farming  as  an  industry. 
No  State,  he  said,  has  better  horses,  bet¬ 
ter  sheep,  or  better  cattle;  nor  can  any  pro¬ 
duce  better  butter,  cheese,  meats  or  maple 
sugar.  She  has  the  material  and  ability 
to  build  up  her  institutions,  and  make 
them  a  shining  example  to  other  States. 
When  our  young  men  go  away,  they  leave 
behind  them  that  which  is  more  valuable 
to  them  than  aught  that  can  be  found 
elsewhere.  Mr.  Grant  has,  in  some  re¬ 
spects,  one  of  the  most  interesting,  as  it 
is  one  of  the  most  complete  dairy  farms 
in  New  England ;  and  as  he  is  a  close 
neighbor  of  the  writer  he  proposes  be¬ 
fore  long  to  give  to  Rurad  readers  some 
notes  on  his  work  and  surroundings. 

On  a  succeeding  day  John  Gould  spoke 
on  The  Stable  Life  of  the  Winter  Milker. 
This  matter  was  not  worth  considering, 
so  long  as  the  old  methods  were  followed; 
but  now  it  comes  strongly  to  the  front  as 
of  prime  importance.  The  training 
of  the  cow  must  begin  with  the  calf.  He 
would  never  let  a  calf  suck;  but  put  it 
where  the  cow  could  lick  it,  milk,  and 
feed  the  milk  to  the  calf.  Flaxseed  jelly 
and  skim-milk  make  a  calf  food  about 
equal  to  whole  milk.  Change  from  this 
to  whole  oats.  Feed  to  develop  muscle, 
not  fat,  bran,  clover  hay  and  Blue  Grass 
until  she  is  ready  to  breed.  Let  her 
calve  in  the  fall,  keep  her  with  the  herd, 
and  handle  her  so  as  to  give  her  con. 
fidence.  Then  she  comes  in  ready  broken 
to  the  pail.  Milk  her  close  up  to  calving, 
even  if  she  gives  but  little  milk.  Mr. 
Gould  does  not  like  the  stanchions,  and 
uses  the  chain.  He  prefers  a  feed  of 
mixed  corn  meal,  oats  and  middlings, 
and  does  not  warm  the  water,  but  waters 
each  cow  separately,  from  a  pail.  He 
puts  his  cows  up  at  night  as  soon  as  fire 
is  needed  for  warmth  in  the  house,  and 
feeds  ensilage  in  spring  as  long  as  they 
will  eat  it. 

I  want  it  well  understood  that  this  is 
merely  a  sketch  of  some  of  the  best 
things  said  at  this  great  assemblage  of 
Vermont  dairymen.  I  have  not  even 
given  the  matter  consecutively,  but  mere¬ 
ly  sketched  some  of  the  most  notable 
sayings.  t.  h.  hoskins. 


Eye  Winkers. 

The  Free  Press  of  Greensboro,  Md.,  says: 

“  N.  Banks  Price,  an  intelligent  farmer,  living  near 
Whitlesburg,  says:  ‘  By  information  received  in  reading 
The  Bubal  New-Yorkek  I  saved  $115  on  my  peach 
crop  in  a  single  season.’  He  further  says  it  pays  a  farm¬ 
er  to  read  and  that  he  expects  to  take  the  ‘  Yokker  ’  as 
long  as  lie  lives." 

We  shall  be  pleased  to  have  Mr.  Price’s  example 
followed  bv  thousands  of  his  countrymen! 

The  British  Goat  Society  rents  milking  goats  to 
laborers,  who  pay  for  this  “  poor  man’s  cow”  about 
$1  per  month.  A  “  good  goat  ”  is  one  that  yields  two 
quarts  of  milk  per  day.  The  short-haired  goat  is  pre¬ 
ferred,  a  good  one  being  worth  from  $10  to  $13.  The 
goat  Is  easily  accommodated  with  sleeping  quarters— 
about  any  dog-house  seems  to  answer.  “  What  the 
animal  itself  prefers  is  a  shed  or  out-house  in  which 
a  raised  bench  is  provided,  as  it  likes  better  a  hard 
board  above  ground  than  the  softest  bed  of  straw  on 
the  floor.” 

Wants  To  “Chip  In.”— I  see  on 'page  56,  under 
Brevities,  that  a  friend  in  Pennsylvania  complains  of 
a  place  where  the  people  keep  in  the  same  old  rut  as 
they  do  here,  in  Fulton  County,  N.  Y.;  but  let  The 
Rural  keep  “  pegging  away”  and  they  will  come  out 
in  time.  We  should  all  be  thankful  to  The  Rural 
for  its  fidelity  to  the  interests  of  the  farmers.  The 
suit  brought  against  The  Rural  bv  Mr.  Childs  should 
be  sustained.  I  think  we  should  share  the  cost.  I  am 
willing  to  pay  my  share.  wm.  G.  slade. 


MAKE  MENS 


WARM 


THEY  WILL  LAY  MORE  EGGS. 

Cover  Your  Poultry  Houses,  Top  and  Sides  and  Sheath  Inside  (preventing  vermin)  with 

Neponset  Water  Proof  Fabrics 

They  Cost  very  much  less  than  Shingles,  absolutely  WATER  PROOF,  FROST  PROOF 
AND  AIR  TIGHT.  Any  one  can  put  them  on.  They  will  Save  you  Money. 

Cover  and  Sheath  your  Barn,  all  of  your  Outbuildings.  Protect  your  Green 
Houses  and  Hot  Beds.  Sheath  your  Houses,  etc.  The  best  thing  made, 
and  is  Low  Cost. 

Send  us  your  address  and  we  will  send  you,  FREE,  Samples  and  full  directions. 


500  Square  Feet  $5.00. 


All  Genuine  “NEPONSET”  has  this 
Trade-Mark  on  each  Roll. 


F.  W.  BIRD  &  SON, 

SOLE  MANUFACTURERS. 


EAST  WALPOLE,  MASS. 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS. 


FAY 


CURRANT 

HEADgiURTERS. 


CRAPES 


BEST  &  CHEAPEST 

..-,1,  /s  n  a  nrc>  Esther,  Itockwood,  Eaton,  Moyer  and  all  others  New  and  Old.  SMALL 
NEW  GRAPES  FltUl'f'S.  Catalogue  Free.  CEO.S.  JOSSELYN,  FREDONlA,  N.  Y. 


PLANTS 

Corn, 

Beans 


Ensilage, 

Ktc~  Kto. 

aspinwall 


DISTRIBUTES 
FERTIUZERS. 

Absolutely  Guaranteed. 

Illustrated  Circular  sent  Free. 
(JfenMo*  thU  paper.) 

MFGTCO.,  Throe  Rlvors,  Mloh. 


WRITE 


TO  SHERWOOD  HARNESS  CO., 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y.,  for  particulars  how  to  get  the  Sherwood 
Celebrated  Double  Harness  for  ten  dollars,  with  CASH 
Prizes  offered  for  January,  February,  March,  April  and  May,  1892. 


$10 


rape>vineo 

Largest  StockiFinest  Duality!  Reliable! greatest  inducements. 


INTRODUCERS  OF  THE 
NEW  EARLY  BLACK  GRAPE 

~EARLY-OHIO=- 

IO  DAYS  EARLIER  THAN 
MOORES  EARLY.  AND 
S-TIMES  AS  PRODUCTIVE* 


NIAGARAvWORDENvEATONvMOYERXC.,1 

ANDAILVAAIETIIS.OLD  ANO  NEW.  ALSO  5MALI-FRUITS  WARRANTED  TRUE . 

new  illustrated  descriptive  catalogue  Free 

MtNT.ON  tmisPapih  C-SCURTICE  CO -PORTLAND.  NY- 


GARDEN 


PLANTS,  BULBS,  and  Requisites. 

They  are  TIIE  BEST  at  THE  LOWEST  PRICES. 

DREER’S  GARDEN  CALENDAR  forl892  from  nature,  mailed  for  Sc  postage* 

HENRY  A  DllEEIl,  714  Chestnut  Street,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


THOMPSON’S  GRASS 

SEEDER 


Sows  CLOVER 
TIMOTHY, 

-  RED  TOP 
and  all  kinds  of  „ 

CRASS  SEEDSUP.  a  “fr. 

IA.V  ifar  i  ^  l  n  wet, 

*0  to  40  acres  If dry  and  windy 
per  day.  r-trJ  f  nMSIi  weather. 

Weight  40  lbs. 
Send  for  Circulars. 
No.  17  ltiver  Street,  YPSILANTI,  MICIL 


O.E.Thompson  &  Sons 


QUAKER  CITY 

"grinding  mill 

CORN  and  COBS, 
FEED  andTABLE 
MEAL. 

for  all  mills' advertised, 
the  best  and  return 


A.W. STRAUB  A  CO.,Phllad*.Pjb 

Territory  East  of  Ohio. 

CO.  Springfield, 0.  Ter’j  Weetofffe 


I 


u/FI  |  supplies;^::” 

Wind&Steam  Mach'y.  Encyclopedia  26c. 

■  ■  “““The  American  Well  Works,  Aurora,  III. 

II-i3S.CanalSt„ CHICAGO, ILL.  I  „  .  „ 

Elm  Street,  DALLAS,  TEXAS,  f  Branch  Houae»- 


CANADA  UNLEACHED  HARD 

WOOD  ASHES. 

Screened  and  in  store,  for  direct  shipment  on  short 
notice,  in  carload  lots  or  barrels.  Our  thirty  years' 
experience  in  selecting  and  Importing  Wood  Ashes 
enables  us  to  fully  guarantee  the  strength  and 
purity  of  all  our  Ashes.  Price,  sample,  pamphlet  and 
other  information  sent  on  application.  Agents 
wanted  in  every. town. 

MUNROE,  JUDSON  &  STROUP,  Oswego,  N.  Y 
Mention  this  paper. 


OATS. 

104  BUSHELS  PER  ACRE. 

Why  not  produce  the  same 
marvelous  results  ?  You  can 
if  you  will  read  and  heed 
“SECRETS  OF  SUCCESS,” 
by  the  “Gilt-Edged  Farmer.” 
Write  for  particulars. 

H.  H.  DEWEESE,  Piqua,  Ohio. 


NOW  WE  HAVE  IT. 

Quick  Sales  and  Larjye  Profits.  I  want  a 
good  salesman  In  every  town  in  the  United  States. 
Send  SI  and  receive  (express  charges  prepaid)  Sample 
Outllt.  None  like  It ;  new  and  best  yet. 

The  “Victor”  Carpet  Stretcher 

sells  at  sight,  works  to  perfection,  and  gives 
perfeet  satisfaction.  Address  C.  M.  MALLORY, 
Albion,  Orleans  County,  N.  Y. 

Write  for  terms.  Mention  this  paper. 


8  per  cent  Semi-Annual 

Cherokee  County,  Kan.,  Real  Estate  Bonds. 

The  rate  Is  good,  and  security  in  southeastern 
Kansas  unquestioned.  Long  experience  and  no 
foreclosure.  Write 

BANK  OF  II.  R.  CROWELL,  Columbus,  Kan. 


FARMERS 


Nil*  and  Grist  Mill.  4  H.P. 

and  larger.  Catalogue  free. 

DeLOACIi  HILL  CO..  Atlanta.  Ga. 


500 SCRAP 


P1CTT7RF8,  AUTO.  YBB3ES*  BTDDLC3 
30  8TYLE8  OF  CABD8  2e.  &  P&E8BNT 
PA&DXA  *  CO.,  M0MT0WES1L  COMM. 


Farming  Tools  for  Brazil. 


The  attention  of  manufacturers  is 
invited  to  the  following  : 

The  Escola  Aoronomica  is  newly  es¬ 
tablished  on  a  fazenda  of  500  acres  in 
the  State  of  Sao  L’aulo — the  richest  agri¬ 
cultural  region  of  Brazil.  It  is  organized 
in  the  interest  of  progressive  agricul¬ 
ture,  provides  a  scientific  course  of  foui- 
years  with  daily  labor  for  students,  and 
sets  apart  the  first  Saturday  of  every  month 
for  the  entertainment  of  visitors.  It  is  the 
first  college  of  the  kind  in  South  America, 
is  endowed  by  wealthy  and  influential 
citizens,  and  is  attracting  widespread 
attention. 

Among  other  things,  the  institution 
aims  to  introduce  better  implements  for 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil — especially  the 
tenacious  red  clays  of  the  rolling  lands — 
and  for  harvesting  and  handing  crops ; 
biit  it  desires  first  to  ascertain  what  are 
best  suited  to  the  conditions  that  prevail. 

To  this  end  the  college  makes  the  fol¬ 
lowing  offer  to  the  manufacturer  of  any 
farming  tools  likely  to  succeed  :  If  yon 
will  donate  the  sample  or  samples — made 
precisely  like  those  for  the  regular  trade 
— we  will  pay  all  cost  of  transportation, 
and  afford  every  facility  for  trial  and  ex¬ 
hibition,  the  tools  to  remain  the  property 
of  the  college. 

Shall  not  the  United  States  secure  her 
share  of  the  trade  sure  to  follow  this 
stimulus  to  the  introduction  of  improved 
machinery  ?  The  college  knows  of  no 
better  way  than  this  to  enable  her  to  do 
so  nor  to  give  all  an  equal  chance  to  dis¬ 
play  the  excellence  of  their  goods. 

Any  manufacturers  accepting,  please 
mark  goods  “For  Escola  Agronomiea, 
Piracicaba,  S.  P.  Brazil,  care  Sr.  Louiz 
Queiros,”  and  ship  to  the  Thompson  & 
Houston  Electrical  Company,  115  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York,  who  will  receive,  pay 
freight  and  forward.  Also  please  advise 
the  subscriber  by  letter  of  such  ship¬ 
ment,  and  of  terms  on  which  orders  will 
he  received. 


EUGENE  DAVENPORT,  Director. 


flhaupjuit  finished} 
digging  26006 ush 
e/s  of  potatoes  from, 
eight  acres  which 
were  cultivated 

mmes 

Thp  weeds  on  the 
entire  p/ace  you. 
could  carry  off /n 
gour  coat  pocket. 
/M.Warn. Potato 
Riwms.0.  Qrower., 


Vgentf 
City  ; 


JOHN  FOSTER,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


One  Harrow,  Plow,  Churn,  or  Butterworker  at  whole¬ 
sale,  warranted  Best,  save  money,  send  now  for  illus¬ 
trated  circulars.  G.  H.  POUNUEIt,  Ft.  Atkinson  Wis. 


PATENTS 


THOMAS  P.  SIMPSON,  Washington, 
D.C.  No  attorney’s  fee  until  patent  Is 
obtained.  Write  tor  Inventor’s  Guide 


[%■  T O  rEANKLIN  H.  HOUGH.  Wathlngton 

pn  I  1“  N  I  \  D.  0.  No  attorney’s  fee  until  patent  it 

I  Fa  I  Eall  I  w  obtained.  Write  for  Inventor' a  GuvU. 


|  OOO',ALENDAR.W0PICTUREB.M0TT0E8.  CONUNDRUMS,** 

I  C.rd  »ad  LOVELY  CASK  SAMPLE  CARDS  ^  f» 

■  vr,^™Pr~..lft«.TDTTLB  CARD  CO., NORTH  HAVEN. CONN™  v 
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ECLIPSE  CORN  PLANTER. 


Teacher  :  “  Hans,  name  three  beasts 
of  prey.”  Hans:  “Two  lions  and  a 
tiger.” — Harper' a  Yount/  Folks. 

Stranger  :  “  And  so  you  believe  in  Dr. 
Chloride’s  cure  for  drunkeness?”  Red- 
Nosed  Enthusiast :  “  Believe  in  it !  How 
can  I  help  believing  in  it  ?  I’ve  been 
cured  six  times.” — Life. 

“And  who  are  you  ?”  inquired  St. 
Peter.  “  I  was  a  rainmaker,”  said  the 
shade.  “  Inquire  at  the  first  door  below,” 
said  St.  Peter.  “  They  have  been  suffer¬ 
ing  from  a  drought  there  for  some  time.” 
— The  GhceuMzcr. 

Jaysmith:  “I’m  going  to  sue  the  Howler 
for  libel.  It  called  me  a  thief.”  Me  Watty: 
“  But  papers  are  allowed  to  print  the 
news,  you  know.”  Jaysmith:  “  But  that 
isn’t  news.”  McWatty:  “  True  enough. 
Everybody  knew  it  before.” — Judge. 

A  Prompt  Payer. — De  Binks  :  “One 
good  thing  about  Minks.  Although  he’s 
a  great  borrower  he  always  pays 
promptly.  He  was  in  only  a  few  mo¬ 
ments  ago  and  paid  me  the  $10  he  owed 
me.”  De  Winks:  “Humph!  He  was  into 
my  place  an  hour  ago  and  borrowed  $20 
of  me.” — New  York  Weekly.  i 


Pii8!ceUanc0Uisi  gUvettitfittB. 

In  writing  to  advertisers  please  always  mention 
THE  RURAL 

Buy  a  desirable  plantation,  and  go  to 

THE  SUNNY  SOUTH. 

We  otter  you  one  of  1,400  acres,  In  Sumter  County, 
Ga.,  on  Central  RR.  of  Georgia,  near  Andersonvllle, 
Amerlcus  and  Macon.  Undulating  land,  large  shaded 
dwelling,  ample  outbuildings,  tenant  houses  and 
watered  with  streams  and  wells.  Fine  young  peach 
orchard  of  100  trees;  800 acres  pine,  hickory  and  oak; 
000  acres  tillable.  This  property  now  rents  for  over 
seven  per  cent  of  selling  price.  Will  be  sold  for  cash 
or  on  easy  terms.  For  full  particulars  address  JOHN 
B.  FELDER,  Amerlcus,  Ga.,  or  E.  C.  MILLER,  74 
Cortlandt  Street,  New  York. 


TOR  SALE  AT  CATSKILL,  N.  Y. 

Valuable  farm,  43  acres,  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
from  center  of  the  village.  Land  in  excellent  order. 
Beautiful  groves.  Pear  Orchard  and  small  Fruits  in 
bearing.  Cottage  and  Barn  In  good  repair.  Could 
be  divided  to  advantage,  or  part  sold  for  building 
lots.  Sulphur  Springs  on  premises  much  frequented 
for  their  medicinal  properties,  render  this  a  very  de- 
siraole  place  for  summer  boarding  house.  Offered 
only  on  account  of  failing  health.  A  bargain.  Ad¬ 
dress  OWNER,  Box  117,  Catskill,  N.  Y. 


IiKV  /(fit  S3  JB  M  and  sell  direct  to 

gp  gji  ||  you  choice 

13  n  U  if s— . 

m  m  W  W  Field  Keans 

at  living  prices.  Catalogue  of  20  best  varieties  free. 
EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE,  Honcoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Seed  Potatoes. 

Choice  selected  Houlton,  Aroostook  County,  Maine, 
Early  Rose,  Beauty  of  Hebron,  and  all  other  well- 
known  varieties.  For  sale  bv 

W.  K.  OUR  YEA’S  SONS, 

Produce  Commission  Merchants, 

119  Warren  Street,  New  York. 


FED  POTATOES. — 1,000  bus.  Early  Ohio,  very 
fine;  order  now.  Will  ship  in  spring,  f.  o.  b.,  00c. 
per  bus.,  $1.50  per  bbl.  M.  Ansley,  Geneva,  N.Y. 


FOR  SALE- 

Elghty  bushels  Rural  New-Yorker  Potatoes  No.  2. 
Price— Peck,  30  cents;  bushel,  $1.  H.  H.  CHAM¬ 
BERLIN,  Hudsonvllle,  Ottawa  County,  Michigan. 


.  _  fOf  BEST  SORTS  of  Apple, 

t'ear,  Pencil,  Cherry,  Plum, 
■  I  On i uce.  Strawberry,  Rasp. 

T  |  berry,  Blackberry, Currant, 

•  Crape,  Gooseberry,  etc.  Also 
llnvintiAA  (  lies I ii u Is, Wain u( is.  Trifoli- 
V  nl  ri  rN  ate  Orange,  Eleagniis  Long. 
VUIIUIIUO  pipe  and  other  Novelties. 

- Send  for  Catalogue.  - 

J.  S.  COLLINS  &  SON,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


Ml/  I II  0  1  0  A  BLACKCAP.  The  Best 
K  Q  N  il  U  il  early  larse  Rasp  berry. 
|\M|1UUU  Strongest  growth,  healthy 
foliage,  very  productive.  Choice  Fruit  and  Orna¬ 
mental  Trees.  KANSAS  HOME  NURSERY, 

A.  H.  GKIKSA,  Box  J,  Lawrence,  Kas. 


IS  Berry  Plants. 

Currants,  Grapes,  Fruit  Trees,  etc.  Standard 
Varieties  at  Reasonable  Prices.  Headquarters  for 
the  Snyder  Blackberry.  All  plants  warranted  true 
to  label.  Catalogue  free. 

G.  S.  BUTLER,  Cromwell,  Conn., 

Originator  of  the  Cromwell  Raspberry. 

AGENTS  WANTED  ON  SALARY 

or  commlslon,  to  handle  the  new  Patent  Chemical 
Ink  Erasing  Pencil.  The  quickest  and  greatest  sel¬ 
ling  noviUy  ever  produced.  Erases  ink  thoroughly 
in  two  seconds.  No  abrasion  of  paper.  Wo  ks  like 
magic.  2>0  to  500  per  cent  profit.  One  Agent’s  sales 
amounted  to  $620  In  six  days.  Another  $32  in  two 
hours.  Previous  exp?rlence  not  necessary.  For  terms 
and  full  particulars,  address,  The  Monroe  ^Eraser 
MTf*  Co..  La  Crosse  Wls.,  X  1T5. 


Will  plant  >-»rn,  Beans,  Peas  and  Beet  Seed  In  hills, 
drills  and  c|VS  in  distances  desired.  It  Is  the  only 
Planter  tha  P*ill  distribute  all  fertilizers,  wet  or  dry, 
with  a  cert)  KJ.y,  in  different  amounts,  each  side  of 
seed.  Sent  <  r  circulars. 

ECLI  CUE  corn  planter  CO.. 

Enfield,  afton  Co.,  -  New  Hampshire. 


Machinery. 

Power  Screw  i  npr 
Hydraulio,  or  )  lIVL 
Knuckle  Joint* 

Graters,  Elevators,  Etc. 

Boomer  &  Boschert  Press  Co. 

118  W.  W»t»r  BY,  Syracuse  N.  Y, 


j JV/.I  ■■ ' 


nipifCT  MILLS,  Drag  Saws,  Circle  Saws, 
■  lUfVC  I  Horse  Powers,  for  Farm  orMilluso* 
U.  C.  MACHINERY  CO.,  Hattie  Creek,  Michigan 
THIS  PAPER  «TCrj  time  you  writ*. 

Pennsylvania  Agricultural  Works,  York,  Pa. 

Ftrqmkar’s  Standard  Engines  and  Saw  Mill*/ 

rrm  .  Bend  tor  Cntslogne.  Fort**],,  St*. 

At  »  ■  tienary,  Traction  end  Automatic  a*. 

asocial  tj.  fuiuM^uK, 


Address  A.H.  FAROUHAR&CO  .York.Pa 


E«®~  RUMELY *®a 

TRACTION  AND  PORTABLE 

NGINES. 

Threshers  and  Horse  Powers. 

Write  for  Illustrated  Catalogue,  mailed  Free. 

M.  RUMELY  CO.,  LaPORTE,  IND 


UNLEACHED 

HARD-WOOD 


ASHES 


Nature’s  Own  Fertilizer. 

Bend  for  Sample,  Prices,  Pamphlet  and  Guaranteed 


Butter 


COOLEY  CREAMER  PROCESS, 

at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Vermont  Dairymen’s  Association,  at 
Brattleboro,  Jan'y  12th  to  14th,  1892.  Is  not  this  a  Grand  Victory, 
there  being  Over  80  Competitors?  'I  he  three  Judges  stating 
“that  it  was  the  finest  lot  o:  winter  butter  they  ever  saw.” 


This 

makes 

the 


23d  GOLD  MEDAL 


awarded. 


No  system  can  compare  with  the 

COOLEY  CREAMER. 

Send  for  Full  Illustrated  Circulars. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vermont. 


I  I  KANSAS  SEED  HOUSE,  Lawrence,  Kan. 

o©5-  Headquarters  for  Alfalfa,  Japan  and  Espersette  Clover,  Jerusalem  and  Kaffir 
?  S.B?  Com,  Milo  Maize,  Dourha  Cane  and  Millet  Seed;  Johnson,  Bermuda,  and  Tex. 
®  2  Blue  Grass  Seed,  Kansas  Stock  Melons.  Tree  Seeds  for  Nurseries  and  Timber 
g  i  Claims.  EVERYTHING  IN  THE  SEED  LINE,  „ 

o  m  Catalogues  Mailed  FREE.  F.  BAKTKLUE8  &.  CO.,  Lawrence,  Kan. 


■  M  Best,  v  Latent  lmpr*r*4  ■  and  Cheapest*  Our  Perfettisn  til 

■  Empire  Pumps  stir  the  liauid  automatically  aud  will  spray  109  Trees  Per  Hemr* 
We  make  the  JLlttle  Gem  and  ttarfleld  Knapsack  Sprayers  and  the  Vermerel*  tine 

spray  nozzle,  most  economical  spray  nozzle  in  the  world.  Also  a  Horse  Power  Sprayer  at  low  price. 
We  sell  Sulphate  of  Copper,  Paris  Green  and  London  Purple  at  wholesale  prices.  Catalogue  free. Write 

address  plainly, firing  ceuuty. FIELD  FOKCE  PUMP  CO*  118  Bristol  AraLOOKPOkT,N.  Y, 


FRENCH  jfcPERCHERON 


COACH  HORSES. 

More  Stallions  imported  in  ’91  thanffl 
any  other  firm  More.Government^B 
Prize  winners  than  any  two  firms. 

100  Prizes  at  four  leading  American 
Fairs*  Send  Xor  Illustrated  catalogue. 

Id  writing  ^if 


.  200  STALLIONS  AND  MARES 

Largely  from  TONGLEUR  7513 
(115961  winner  of  40  Prizes  and  Gold 
Medals  with  his  cret  in  1891 
Visitors  welcome.  Correspondence  solicited. 

JOHN.  HI  MUL  SCIPIQ.  H  1, 


SHADELAND.” 

The  most  Extensive 
Pure  Bred 

LIVE  STOCK 

Estab'lshment  In 
the  World. 

New  Importations 
constantly  arriving; 


superior  quality; 
t  choicest  breeding;  op 
j  portunity  of  compar 
lng  different  breeds. 

Breeders  and  Importers  of 


The  DAIRY  SWEEPSTAKES, 

The  CREAMERY  SWEEPSTAKES, 

The  GRAND  SWEEPSTAKES, 
and  the  COLD  MEDAL, 

were  awarded  to  Butter  made  by  the 


ziiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiminmsimimiiiimmmmiiiiiiiimmm: 
:  Mo  good  farmer  turns  his  back  z 

Z  **■  ^  on  the  “Planet  Jr.”  machines.  Even  the  most  E 

S  conservative  see  the  immense  advantage  they  give,  ^yffi  tLN  E 
Z  The  Double  Wheel  Hoc.  Cultivator,  Rake  and  V /  \  l,y  ifkj  E 
E  Plow  is  actually  fascinating  to  any  one  not  al-  U  1W  E 
Z  ready  familiar  with  the  wide  range  of  work  done  by  jjrfjwr  E 
Z  this  wonderful  tool ;  and  others  of  the  series  are  just  E 

E  as  interesting.  Z 

Z  Be  sure  to  get  the  latest  (1892)  Catalogue,  as  now  tools  have  been  added  which  will  Z 
Z  surprise  even  those  who  thought  they  knew  all  about  the  “  l'lanct  Jr.”  machines.  Sent  Z 
Z  free.  Write  direct  to  the  manufacturers.  Z 

E  S.  L.  ALLEN  &.  CO.,  1107  Market  St.,  Philadelphia.  E 

niiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiBBiBiiiiiiiiBiiBiaiiiiiiiiBGiiiaiiiiiiiBiiiiiiiBiiaiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniir; 


French  Coachers,  Standard  Bred  Trotters, 

Cleveland  Bays,  Carriage  Horses, 

Hackneys,  Saddle  Hoises, 

Clyoesdales,  Welsh  Ponies, 

Pe^cDerons,  Iceland  Ponies, 

French  Drafts.  Shetland  Ponies, 

English  Shires,  Holstein  Friesian 

Belgian  Drafts,  Cattle. 

Suffolk s,  Devon  Cattle. 

Also,  Dealers  in  Real  Estate. 

No  other  Establishment  in  the  World 
offers  such  Advantages  to 
the  Purchaser. 

Prices  low.  Terms  easy.  Visitors  welcome.  Cor¬ 
respondence  Solicited.  Circulars  free. 

POWELL  BROTHERS, 

Shadeland,  Crawford  Co„  Pa. 
tlT  Mention  The  Rural  New-Yorker  when  writing. 


Something  New 

Just  Out. 

The  little  book 
/J\  \v^/  which  we  are 
[A,  sending  free  to 

farmers  this 
year  is  entitled 
“Good  Crops  or  Poor  Ones,” 
and  shows  that  the  question 
is  one  which  each  farmer 
can  decide  for  himself. 
Given  the  right  forms  of 
plant  food  at  the  right  time, 
in  the  right  proportion  and 
quantity  to  secure  perfect 
results,  all  other  conditions 
being  favorable,  the  farmer’s 
crops  should  be  good  ones. 
Such  a  combination  is  found 
in  the  Stockbridge  Special 
Manures  which  stood  at  the 
head  in  the  great  prize  com¬ 
petition.  Made  only  by  the 

DnU/yCD  FERTILIZER  Boston 

DUWKttl  company,  Ne;-ork 

Send  for  new  illustrated  catalogue, 
mailed  free. 


Just  Driie  ’Em  In  and  CLIICH  ’Em. 

THEY’LL  DO  THE  REST. 

Rapid  HARNESS  ^VENDERS. 

WILL  MEND 

Any  Harness,  Halter  or  Strap  In  lea*  time, 
md  do  the  work  better  than  any  Harness 
maker  can,  AND 

C05TS  ONLY  HALF  A  CENT 

Sold  by  Grocers  and  Hardware  Dealers.  Cost 
only  25c  per  box  of  one  gross  (three  sixes.) 

I^j-o’l  IP1 

BUFFALO  SPECIALTY  MFG.  CO., 

BUFFALO.  N.  X. 
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Sheep  Breeding  in  Canada. 

WHY  CANADIAN  MUTTON  EXCELS. 

The  demand  in  the  New  England  markets  for  Cana¬ 
dian  lambs  has  given  the  sheep  breeding-  interests  of 
the  Province  of  Ontario  a  strong  impetus.  This  prov¬ 
ince  supplies  the  trade  mostly,  but  the  Maritime  Prov¬ 
inces  also  contribute  a  considerable  number.  In  many 
districts  in  these  provinces  it  is  a  common  custom  for 
the  exporter  to  commission  men  who  know  their 
respective  neighborhoods  well,  to  purchase  lambs  at 
$2.50  and  $3  per  head  on  a  commission  of  10  cents  per 
head.  In  this  way  one  drover  can  easily  get  together 
5,000  lambs  in  one  district.  It  is  usual  for  the  buyers 
to  secure  the  lambs  early  in  August,  with  the  proviso 
that  the  seller  should  keep  them  until  the  time  for 
shipping  them  arrives,  which  is  usually  in  September. 
In  the  Maritime  Prov¬ 
inces,  particularly  in 
Prince  Edward  Island,  the 
lambs  are  bought  for  $1.50 
to  $2.50  per  head.  They 
are  not  lambs  that  have 
been  grain  fed.  Cana¬ 
dian  mutton  has  always 
stood  high  in  the  estima¬ 
tion  of  epicures.  This 
reputation  I  think  arises 
from  a  simple  cause.  Our 
country  has  not  been  in 
anyway  specially  endowed 
with  natural  facilities  for 
successful  sheep  breeding. 

It  is  certain  from  all  ac¬ 
counts  that  the  Southern, 

Western  and  some  of  the 
Eastern  States  possess 
conditions  of  pasture  and 
climate  more  congenial 
for  sheep.  In  some  parts 
of  our  country  foot  rot 
is  more  or  less  prevalent 
and  in  others  the  tape 
worm,  flourishing  in  the 
moist  climate  of  some  of 
our  districts,  yearly  de¬ 
stroys  quite  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  the  lambs.  Again, 
the  character  of  the  foods 
that  are  fed  here  cannot 
wholly  account  for  the 
high  reputation  of  our 
mutton.  Beyond  a  doubt 
the  food  must  more  or 
less  influence  the  flavor  or 
determine  the  marbling  of 
the  flesh.  Nitrogenous 
foods,  such  as  peas,  oats, 
oil  meal  or  oil  cake  con¬ 
stitute  the  grain  ration 
usually  fed  to  fattening 
wethers.  The  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  good  repute  of 
Canadian  mutton  is  due  chiefly  to  the  fact  that  most 
of  the  sheep  are  descendants  of  the  mutton  breeds, 
while  in  “the  States”  attention  has  been  given  chiefly  to 
fine  wools.  The  Canadian  provinces  have  been  stocked 
with  the  Downs,  Cotswolds  and  Leicesters,  and  the 
grades  of  these  now  make  up  the  foundation  stock  of 
the  country.  In  Ontario  the  Downs  lead,  while  the 
lower  provinces  excel  in  Leicesters.  The  first  sheep  to 
be  brought  into  Canada  were  the  latter,  and  the  com¬ 
mon  ewes  show  their  origin,  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
group  of  roadside  sheep  shown  at  Fig.  68.  The  im¬ 
portation  of  Leicesters  has  decreased  greatly  of  recent 
years  as  they  were  found  too  tender  for  Canadian  con¬ 
ditions.  The  common  Canadian  ewes  of  Leicester 
extraction  make  an  excellent  foundation  for  Down 
top-crossing.  We  are  sorely  afraid  that  when  your 


shepherds  have  shifted  their  policy  and  breed  more 
for  mutton  instead  of  fine  wool,  our  market  will  fail 
us,  for  it  seems  certain  that  we  cannot  compete  with 
the  Western  feeders  and  their  cheap  feed,  with  the 
Eastern  shepherd  and  his  unrivaled  market  facilities, 
nor  with  the  Southerner  to  whom  profit  is  assured  by 
a  salubrious  climate  that  permits  the  sheep  to  browse 
on  luxuriant  pasture  at  all  seasons.  canuck. 

Sheep,  Rape  and  Bones. 

HOW  THEY  SAVED  AN  ENGLISH  FARM. 

A  poor  farm  with  moor  fields  ;  Twitch  Grass  the  chief 
crop ;  one  loft  for  a  12-acre  crop  ;  a  grass  rotation; 
ground  bone  on  roots;  rape  high  enough  to  hide  lambs; 
from  GO  to  170  sheep  ! 

During  as  long  a  period  as  my  memory  covers,  rape 
has  been  grown  as  a  regular  and  recognized  crop  in 


rotations  on  the  carboniferous  limestone  soils  of  Der¬ 
byshire.  In  the  year  1836,  my  father  became  tenant 
of  a  farm  called  Low  Fields,  which  at  that  time  was 
in  a  worn-out  and  woe-begone  condition,  the  arable 
portion  of  it  having  been  exhausted  by  repeated  crop¬ 
pings  under  careless  cultivation,  and  by  the  absence 
of  fertilizers ;  the  permanent  pastures  were  stricken 
with  poverty  for  want  of  phosphates  that  had  been 
carried  away  by  centuries  of  stock-raising  and  milking, 
without  any  return ;  and  the  meadows  yielded  small 
crops  of  inferior  hay,  because  no  manure  had  been  ap¬ 
plied  to  them  except  that  which  had  been  made  by  the 
consumption  of  the  forage  which  the  farm  produced 
from  year  to  year.  No  cake  or  corn  or  manures  were 
purchased  in  those  days,  save  by  a  few  plucky  farmers, 
who  may  now  be  regarded  as  the  pioneers  of  modern 


progressive  agriculture,  which  was  just  then  commen¬ 
cing.  In  the  first  third  of  the  current  century,  indeed, 
farms  were  still  self-sustaining,  just  as  they  had 
always  aforetime  been,  when  superphosphates  had  not 
been  made,  when  the  value  of  bones  as  manure  was 
only  half  under-stood,  and  when  guano  and  nitrate  of 
soda  were  lying  undisturbed  on  the  islands  of  the 
Pacific  and  the  plateaus  of  Peru. 

The  Low  Fields  Farm  was  320  acres,  or  half  of  a 
square  mile.  But  it  was  not  rectangular,  or  even  com¬ 
pact.  The  homestead  was  in  the  valley,  with  meadows 
and  pastures  around  it ;  the  latter  stretching  away  up 
to,the  moor,  where  all  the  arable  land  lay.  It  was  a 
“mixed”  farm,  well  adapted  to  the  purpose,  and  the 
stock  it  would  carry  at  the  first  were  25  dairy  cows, 
and  about  60  breeding  ewes,  with  a  relative  number  of 
young  stock  of  both  kinds,  and  the  necessary  horses 

for  working  the  arable 
land,  which  was  about 
half  of  the  area  of  the 
farm.  The  whole  of  the 
arable  soil  rested  imme¬ 
diately  on  the  limestone 
rock,  which  in  many 
places  came  through  to 
the  surface  ;  but  most  of 
the  fields  in  the  valley 
rested  on  clay  or  on  shale 
as  the  subsoil,  and  most 
of  the  land  was  naturally 
wet  in  consequence.  But 
all  the  arable  land  was 
naturally  dry  and  sound, 
though  of  a  fairly  reten¬ 
tive  nature,  and  readily 
responded  to  good  treat¬ 
ment.  The  whole  of  the 
arable  land  was  full  of 
Twitch  Grass  (Triticum 
repens)  ,a  pestiferous  weed 
in  most  parts  of  England. 
Well  do  I  remember  hear¬ 
ing  my  father  say  that,  in 
the  first  year  of  his  ten¬ 
ancy,  the  oat  crop  off  a  12- 
acre  field  was  readily  put 
away  in  a  loft  over  a 
“shippon”  containing 
eight  cows  ;  and  this  was 
land  which  afterwards 
grew  40-bushels- to- the- 
acre  crops  of  oats,  and 
straw  in  proportion. 

The  subject  of  “rape,” 
suggested  this  article  to 
my  mind,  when  I  read 
Prof.  Shaw’s  interesting 
and  valuable  article  on  the 
same  topic,  on  page  18  of 
The  Rural.  Rape,  how¬ 
ever,  was  the  crop  by 
means  of  which  my  father 
raised  the  stock-carrying 
capacity  of  his  farm  to  45  dairy  cows,  and  170  breeding 
ewes,  with  young  ones  in  proportion  !  When  he  came  to 
the  farm  there  was  nothing  like  a  regular  or  systematic 
cropping  rotation,  but  all  land  laid  down  to  grass  was 
laid  down  with  an  oat  crop — that  is,  the  grass  seeds 
were  sown  when  the  oats  were  coming  through  to  the 
surface — and  the  land  remained  under  grass  until  it 
was  wanted  for  plowing  again,  or  until  it  was  fit  to 
grow  two  or  three  more  crops  of  oats.  During  the 
time  it  was  in  grass  it  was  grazed  by  sheep  and  young 
cattle,  and  was  supposed  to  rest  and  become  tolerably 
fertile  again. 

My  father  at  the  outset  established  a  definite  rota¬ 
tion  as  follows  :  1st  year,  oats;  2d  year,  oats ;  3d  year, 
roots  ;  4th  year,  rape  and  grass  seeds  ;  5th  year,  grass. 

Indeed,  thi  land  commonly  lay  about  three  or  four 


A  GROUP  OF  CANADIAN  ROADSIDE  SHEEP.  Fig.  68. 
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years  in  grass,  after  which  the  rotation  started  again 
with  oats,  the  only  cereal  grown  on  the  high,  bleak 
moors  of  the  Peak  of  Derbyshire.  The  area  of  grass 
land  broken  up  for  oats  each  year  was  about  20  acres, 
so  that  there  were  usually  50  acres  of  oats,  20  of  roots, 
chiefly  turnips  and  swedes,  and  20  of  “  rape  and  seeds.” 
The  area  under  the  plow  at  once  was  thus  about  80 
acres,  while  80  more  were  under  temporary  grass,  100 
acres  constituting  the  whole  of  the  arable  portion  of 
the  farm.  The  land  was  always  well  fallowed  and 
cleaned  for  roots,  and  cleaned  again  the  following 
spring,  if  necessary,  before  the  rape  and  grass  seeds 
were  sown.  The  roots  were  grown  with  about  12  to  15 
cwt.  of  ground  or 
crushed  bones  per 
acre,  and  the  land 
soon  came  round 
in  a  marvelous 
way,  under  this 
treatment. 

The  method  of 
seeding  down  land 
to  grass  with  rape 
was  introduced  by 
my  father,  and 
was  so  successful 
that  it  soon  be¬ 
came  general  in 
the  district.  The 
crops  of  rape  he 
grew  were  worth 
looking  at,  I  well 
remember.  T  h  c 
land  was  well  pul¬ 
verized,  and  the 
rape  and  grass 
seeds  were  sown 
toward  the  end  of  May :  in  September,  and  even 
sometimes  in  August,  the  crop  was  ready  for 
fattening  sheep — the  object  to  which  it  was  com¬ 
monly  devoted.  Ten  or  a  dozen  sheep  per  acre, 
and  sometimes  more,  were  turned  in,  and  I  mind  the 
times  when  they  could  not  be  seen  for  the  rape,  save 
when  their  heads  were  well  up  in  the  air.  The  effect 
on  the  land — the  feeding  in  situ,  by  sheep,  of  a  large- 
leaved  crop,  which  takes  a  good  deal  of  its  nitrogen 
from  the  air — was  excellent,  and  the  tall  rape  sheltered 
the  young  grass  from  the  rays  of  the  sun,  while  the 
sheep  manured  the  land  quite  evenly.  In  six  or  eight 
weeks  they  were  all  fat :  sometimes  in  four  or  five,  in 
which  event  a  second  lot  were  put  in,  either  of  sheep 
to  be  fattened,  or  of  ewes  with  lambs,  or  of  lambs 
recently  weaned. 

The  20  acres  of  rape  came  in  most  excellently  for  a 
large  flock  of  sheep,  relieving  the  pastures  when  the 
grass  began  to  fail  a  little,  and  the  “seeds” — the  young 
grass — were  always  fit  in  the  following  April,  some¬ 
times  early  in  the  month,  to  turn  the  dairy  cows  out 
upon.  The  mixture  of  grass  seeds  contained  the  best 
grasses  suitable  to  the  soil  and  climate,  and  a  good 
proportion  of  White  Clover,  but  no  Red  Clover  to  speak 
of.  Consequently  such  a  crop  was  safe  enough  for  the 
cows  to  eat  as  the  first  green  bite  of  the  season. 
Under  this  system  there  was  always  plenty  of  capital 
farm-yard  manure  for  the  meadows,  and  frequently 
some  to  spare  for  the  pastures,  for  large  quantities  of 
feeding  stuffs  were  bought  for  use  in  the  winter. 

It  will  now  be  understood  how  the  capacity  of  the 
farm  was  doubled — how,  indeed,  two  blades  of  grass 
were  made  to  grow  where  one  grew  before. 

Derbyshire,  Eng.  [prof.]  j.  p.  sheldon. 

Old  and  New  of  Maple  Sugar  Making 

Heatimj  “  all  out-doors;  a  sweet  bath;  “  too  tired  to  sleep;” 
good  sap  on  good  soil;  no  need  of  a  big  hole;  strain  at 
every  possible  point;  a  good  sap  gatherer;  it  will  pay 
to  set  out  maples. 

Big  Work  for  Little  Sugar. 

I  well  remember  one  season’s  work  at  home  in  the 
sugar  bush,  when  a  boy.  During  the  fall  and  early 
winter,  a  large  pile  of  wood,  sled  length,  probably  50 
cords,  had  been  cut  and  piled  near  the  boiling  place. 
An  arch  was  laid  and  the  pans  bought.  Three  large 
caldron  kettles  were  hung  side  by  side.  The  huge 
storage  tank  was  in  place.  One  Saturday  all  hands 
tapped  trees,  and  by  night  many  of  the  buckets  were 
filled,  and  enough  sap  had  been  gathered  to  fill  one 
storage  tub.  The  flow  of  sap  was  kept  up  all  day 
Sunday,  and  by  Monday  morning  every  bucket  was 
running  over,  and  confusion  reigned.  The  great  wood 
consumers  were  started, and  did  not  stop  night  or  day  till 
the  following  Saturday  night.  After  a  week’s  effort 
to  warm  all  out-doors,  that  big  wood  pile  had  dwindled 
to  nothing.  Father,  with  half  a  dozen  boys  and  two 
teams,  had  worked  all  day,  and  all  had  taken  turns 
boiling  during  the  night  until  completely  worn  out. 
Mother  had  “  syruped  ”  off  until  all  the  eggs  had  been 
used  up  to  clarify  the  sugar,  and  was  so  tired  that  she 
could  not  sleep  o’  nights. 


One  brother  who  was  hanging  over  the  top  of  the 
storage  tank  trying  to  dip  up  some  sap  fell  in,  and  as 
the  tank  was  about  10  feet  high,  could  not  get  out. 
Another  brother  stuck  a  stick  down  which  was  eagerly 
grasped.  The  one  inside  was  drawn  up  nearly  to  the 
top,  and  then  dropped  again.  “  I  wanted  to  hear  him 
souse,”  was  the  only  excuse  we  could  ever  get  out  of 
the  dropper,  who  finally  helped  out  the  nearly  drowned 
boy.  The  pails  of  eggs  and  apples  we  boys  smuggled 
to  the  camp,  and  boiled  in  the  sap,  while  taking  our 
turns,  considerably  lightened  the  family  revenue,  and 
caused  utter  forgetfulness  of  the  pans,  the  contents  of 
which  had  boiled  dry,  and  which  were  burning.  The 


burnt  sugar  was  soaked  off,  and  the  pan  was  filled 
again,  and  its  contents  remained  in  it  boiling,  until  we 
syruped  off  the  next  morning.  This  gave  the  syrup  a 
dark  color  and  strong  taste,  which  some  benighted 
city  customers  still  call  for. 

Pure  maple  syrup  made  from  sap  which  has  not  been 
allowed  to  sour,  and  has  been  strained  till  clear  of  all 
impurities,  if  not  scorched  in  boiling,  will  be  as  clear 
as  a  crystal.  The  result  of  this  hard  week’s  work 


Maple  Sap  Gatherer.  Fig.  71. 

was  (500  pounds  of  burnt  sugar,  which  would  bring 
only  the  average  price. 

Here’s  Another  Picture. 

A  recent  visit  to  the  sugar  camp  of  E.  M.  Fellows,  of 
Cortland  County,  N.  Y.,  gave  me  a  chance  to  see  how 
“  sugaring  ”  is  done  at  present.  His  fine  grove  of  hard 
rock  maples  stands  on  a  knoll  containing  12  acres. 
This  is  not  the  most  favorable  location,  as  the  flow  of 
sap  may  be  cut  short  by  the  lack  of  moisture,  and  the 
sap  does  not  start  as  early  in  the  season  as  it  does  in  a 
warm  valley.  All  other  trees  should  be  trimmed  out, 


Maple  Sap  Strainer.  Fig.  72. 


for  then  the  flow  of  sap  will  be  greater  and  sweeter. 
The  better  the  land  the  better  the  sap.  The  most  sap 
is  obtained  from  loam  land  and  the  least  from  sand 

“  How  deep  do  you  have  the  hole,”  I  asked. 

“  About  an  inch  and  a  half  in  a  large  tree.  There  is 
no  need  to  bore  a  tree  to  death.  I  use  a  three-eighth 
bit  and  would  use  a  smaller  one  if  I  could  hold  the 
bucket.  I  break  off  as  little  of  the  bark  as  possible  so 
as  not  to  have  to  bore  so  deep.  The  Record  spouts  are 
the  best  and  cost  one  cent  each.  They  penetrate  the 
tree  half  an  inch  and  are  tapering  so  as  not  to  close 
the  pores.  The  end  which  is  in  the  tree  is  almost 
closed ;  this  prevents  the  air  from  entering  and  drying 


the  inside  surface.  I  knocked  off  the  bark  to  the  white 
lining  and  pricked  it  with  a  pin,  and  the  flow  of  sap 
seemed  to  be  as  great  as  from  a  three-eighth-inch  hole.” 

The  buckets  are  made  of  tin,  and  painted  on  the  out¬ 
side,  so  as  not  to  heat  in  the  sun,  which  would  sour  the 
sap.  Every  pail  should  be  provided  with  a  hinged 
cover,  and  there  should  be  a  hole  under  the  wire  for 
hanging  it  on  the  spout.  No  rain,  leaves,  snow  or  dirt 
can  get  into  such  a  pail.  A  good,  clean,  white  syrup 
can  not  be  made  from  sap  which  has  these  things  in  it, 
and  much  expense  in  boiling  is  saved. 

A  building  for  1,000  trees  should  be  26  by  28  feet, 
with  a  partition  through  the  center  the  short  way, 

the  evaporator 
occupying  one 
side,  and  the  stor- 
age  tank  and 
teams  the  other. 
The  drive-way  is 
raised  two  or  three 
feet,  so  that  the 
sap  can  be  drawn 
from  the  bottom 
of  the  gathering 
tub  into  the  stor¬ 
age  tank  with  a 
rubber  hose,  while 
it  ean  pass  from 
the  storage  tank 
into  the  evapor¬ 
ator  without 
handling.  The 
storage  tank  is 
outside,  so  that 
the  sap  may  re¬ 
main  cool  until 
used.  The  team  is 
sheltered  in  case  of  storm.  The  wood  shed  joins  the 
boiling  room,  but  is  partitioned  off,  so  that  no  dust 
or  dirt  can  get  into  the  pans.  The  evaporator  room 
should  be  ceiled  tightly,  and  have  a  good  ventilation 
on  top.  If  the  room  is  warm,  and  the  air  dry,  the 
evaporation  is  from  one-third  to  one-half  faster.  Damp 
or  foggy  weather  does  not  hinder  the  boiling  as  in 
the  open  air.  With  his  Champion  evaporator,  which 
has  a  corrugated  bottom,  Mr.  Fellows  can  boil  as  fast 
as  two  men  and  a  team  can  gather.  He  has  only  one 
ten-barrel  storage  tank  in  use.  This  is  made  of  gal¬ 
vanized  iron.  The  cover  is  raised  a  little  at  each  end 
for  ventilation. 

The  gathering  can,  see  Fig.  71,  is  also  galvanized 
iron  with  a  cover  which  drops  down  inside  about  a 
foot.  Over  a  hole  in  the  center  is  placed  a  flat  sieve, 
on  top  of  which  is  a  cone-shaped  sieve,  Fig.  72,  which 
fits  on  to  the  flat  one.  This  keeps  back  the  ice  so  that 
it  can  not  clog  the  fine  sieve,  and  saves  boiling  it.  Set 
on  a  sleigh  it  is  low  down,  and  saves  much  lifting. 

The  wood  used  consists  of  pickings  from  repaired 
fences  and  tree  tops  and  is  comparatively  worthless. 
In  strong  contrast  to  the  small  pile  used  nowadays 
was  the  mountain  I  used  to  help  gather  when  kettles 
were  used.  The  old  pans  required  about  one  cord  for 
each  100  pounds  of  sugar.  By  the  present  system  less 
then  half  a  cord  is  needed.  The  arch  and  the  evaporator 
are  4x16  feet  and  are  made  so  that  the  heat  can  be  shut 
off  from  the  last  or  syrup  pan  and  the  draft  is  under 
control.  The  chimney  is  wide  at  the,  bottom  so  that 
the  flame  is  spread  out  under  all  parts  of  the  pan. 
The  sap  passes  through  two  strainers  on  the  gathering 
tub ;  through  a  cloth  strainer  on  top  of  the  storage 
tank  and  enters  a  large  pan  near  the  furnace  door.  In 
its  passage  it  is  not  mixed  with  the  fresh,  cold  sap  from 
one  section  to  another  until  it  reaches  the  syrup  pan. 
An  automatic  regulator  maintains  a  uniform  depth. 
No  foreign  matter  is  retained  to  be  boiled  over  and 
over.  The  large  pan  has  a  pocket  on  the  outside  of 
the  arch,  which  holds  about  a  quart.  A  siphon  draws 
the  sap  from  under  the  scum  into  the  pocket  in  the 
next  pan.  The  siphons  had  to  be  placed  on  the  out¬ 
side  to  avoid  trouble  from  steam  pressure.  Drawn  in 
this  way,  no  dirt  or  scum  will  pass  through  with  the 
syrup,  and  when  the  latter  reaches  the  last  pan  no 
milk  or  eggs  are  required  to  clarify  it.  A  sugar  ther¬ 
mometer  is  set  in  the  syrup  pan  and  the  fluid  is  drawn 
at  220  deg.  F.  It  will  then  weigh  11  pounds  to  the 
gallon.  It  should  be  canned  cold  ;  if  poured  in  hot  the 
can  will  not  be  full  after  cooling  and  the  syrup  will 
become  moldy. 

In  sections  where  lime  is  found  it  will  settle .  to  the 
bottom  while  cooling.  A  tin  can  should  always  be 
used  for  storing.  Never  use  glass  until  ready  to  sell. 
Exposed  to  light,  the  syrup  becomes  darker  and  loses 
flavor.  Mr.  Fellows  is  very  particular  to  keep  every 
thing  clean.  It  is  his  hobby.  The  buckets  are  washed 
with  warm  water,  to  which  is  added  a  little  sulphuric 
acid.  The  sap  is  boiled  the  same  day  it  runs  and  is 
strained  wherever  it  can  be.  The  evaporator  is 
washed  every  day.  All  dirt  and  smoke  are  excluded. 
The  attendants  must  be  clean.  It  is  no  wonder  he  can 
sell  for  a  clear  50  per  cent  above  wholesale  rates.  Said 
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he  :  “  Make  an  article  you  are  not  ashamed  of  and  then 
put  your  label  on  it.  The  consumer  will  come  hack 
for  more.” 

“Do  farmers  adulterate  maple  syrup?”  I  asked. 

“No!  They  do  not;  yet  no  pure  syrup  ever  goes 
west  of  Chicago  unless  to  some  friend.  Some  pure 
sugar  sent  to  Colorado  netted  21  cents.” 

The  Sugar  Makers’  Association  in  Ohio  has  obtained  a 
aw  that  compels  sugar  makers  to  label  and  guarantee 
the  quality  of  their  product.  Such  a  law,  if  general 
and  enforced,  would  add  25  cents  per  gallon  to  the 
price,  as  not  enough  pure  syrup  for  a  taste  to  each 
inhabitant  is  made  in  the  United  States.  It  is  adult¬ 
erated  after  it  leaves  the  farmers’  hands. 

“  What  is  a  fair  yield  per  tree,”  I  asked. 

“  A  safe  average  is  from  two  to  four  quarts.  This 
sells  at  SI  per  gallon,  and  my  receipts  are  from  $40  to 
$80  per  acre  at  the  ordinary  price.  There  is  no  ex¬ 
pense  for  summering  or  wintering  the  trees.  One 
season’s  make  will  pay  for  the  entire  outfit.  In  this 
hilly  country  the  loose,  gravelly  soil  is  washed  by 
every  rain  into  the  valleys  until  the  knolls  are  barren 
and  the  crops  on  them  poor.  They  should  not  be 
plowed.  I  believe  it  would  pay  to  set  out  maple 
orchards.  ” 

On  our  way  to  the  depot  Mr.  Fellows  showed  me  a 
farm  of  200  acres  which  the  owner,  a  city  man,  offers 
for  $4,000.  It  has  1,500  maple  trees  in  fine  shape.  Said 
he:  “I  could  make  that  grove  pay  for  the  farm  in  a 
few  years.’’  c.  e.  chapman. 

Effects  of  Food  on  the  Dairy  Cow. 

IS  NOT  FEED  GREATER  THAN  BREED? 

[Extracts  from  a  paper  delivered  by  Prof.  I.  P.  Roberts  before  the 
Ontario  Dairymen’s  Association  on  January  7—8. 1892.] 

(Concluded.) 

What  Will  the  Animal  do  With  its  Food  ? 

Suppose  we  take  a  dairy  cow  in  full  milk,  that  has 
been  moderately  fed,  and  increase  her  daily  food  in 
quantity  and  improve  it  in  quality,  what 
will  she  do  with  it  ?  She  can  use  only  so 
much  for  support ;  she  has  eaten  far 
more  than  she  needs  for  that  purpose, 
and  so  she  seeks  immediately  to  do  some¬ 
thing  with  it.  If  she  has  been  injured 
by  injudicious  overfeeding  in  calfhood, 
the  chances  are  that  she  will  not  increase 
her  yield  of  milk,  but  lay  on  flesh  and  fat. 

If  from  injudicious  feeding  or  from  want 
of  feed,  she  has  been  allowed  to  go  dry 
earlier  than  she  should,  the  extra  feed 
will  have  only  a  slight  effect  in  arresting 
the  tendency  to  go  dry  at  the  time  she 
usually  has  done  so.  She  must  do  some¬ 
thing  with  her  food ;  she  cannot  make 
more  milk  with  it  because  the  power  to 
increase  in  milk  production  has  been 
bred  or  rather  fed  out  of  her,  and  the 
power  to  put  on  flesh  has  been  fed  into 
her.  If  we  take  another  animal  that  has 
been  properly  raised  and  handled  in  her  heiferhood, 
and  increase  her  feed  when  in  full  milk  she,  too,  will 
do  something  with  the  increased  food,  and  since  she 
has  never  learned  to  make  beef  of  it,  although  she 
may  never  have  given  a  large  amount  of  milk,  the 
chances  always  are  that  she  will  increase  her  milk 
product  with  the  extra  food,  and  when  she  has  eaten 
all  she  can  use  for  milk  production,  she  will  refuse  to 
eat  more,  and  by  this  method  we  have  arrived  at  the 
capacity  of  our  cow  for  producing  milk. 

Accounts  Must  be  Kept. 

The  dairy  has  been  summoned  to  judgment ;  the 
scales  and  the  fat  tester  sit  on  the  bench,  and  every 
cow  is  to  be  weighed  in  the  balance,  and,  if  found  want¬ 
ing,  she  goes  to  the  left  and  travels  that  broad  road 
which  leads  to  death.  The  blue  bloods  of  the  herd 
book  are  also  called  to  judgment  and  if  they  are  found 
wanting,  they  too  must  go  down  with  the  plebeian 
throng  to  the  abbatoir.  And  let  them  not  say  within 
themselves:  “  We  have  thoroughbreds  as  our  parents;” 
for  I  say  unto  you  that  out  of  these  feed  bins  the  dairy 
man  shall  be  able  to  raise  up  cows  unto  thoroughbred¬ 
ness.  Behold  the  cleaver  is  laid  in  front  of  the  feed 
troughs  and  where  the  cattle  come  down  to  drink,  and 
every  cow  that  bringeth  forth  not  paying  results  shall 
be  hewn  down  and  cast  into  the  hash-mill. 

Judicious  Feeding. 

The  calf  should  be  kept  growing  from  the  day  of 
its  birth  till  maturity,  and  the  two  extremes  of  over 
and  underfeeding  should  be  intelligently  avoided. 
Lack  of  nutrition  must  always  be  distinguished  from 
healthy  growth,  and  healthy  growth  from  fatness.  As 
between  over  and  underfeeding  the  latter  is  prefer¬ 
able.  A  calf  overfed  until  two  years  old  is  almost  cer¬ 
tainly  ruined,  and  always  injured  ;  while  a  calf  under¬ 
fed  will  have  its  milking  qualities  only  slightly  in¬ 
jured  and  its  normal  size  perceptibly  reduced.  This 
in  some  cases  may  act  beneficially  in  reducing  the  size 


of  animals  which  are  inclined  to  be  too  large,  and  if 
the  after  feeding  is  correct  and  the  food  liberal,  no 
serious  injury  will  occur,  especially  if  the  heifer  is  bred 
young  and  correctly  fed  during  her  entire  first  milking 
season.  The  skill  in  feeding  the  heifer  in  her  two  and 
three-year-old  form,  especially  in  the  former,  will  de¬ 
termine  most  certainly  the  character  of  the  future 
cow.  It  should  be  remembered  that  specialized  and 
added  qualities  desired  cannot  be  bred  into  the  cow  in 
one  year  or  one  generation.  Just  here  is  where  much 
false  reasoning  and  more  erroneous  practices  prevail. 
If  food  is  so  potent,  it  is  said  that  all  we  have  to  do  is 
to  increase  the  quantity  and  improve  the  quality,  and 
the  problem  of  stock  improvement  is  immediately 
solved  ;  but  it  is  never  solved  in  that  way,  and  can  be 
only  by  a  steady,  judicious  increase  of  food  with  im¬ 
provement  in  its  quality,  sometimes  through  several 
generations,  and  it  matters  not  whether  we  start  from 
a  poor  or  a  good  animal,  the  problem  of  permanent  im¬ 
provement  must  always  be  solved  by  a  steady,  uniform 
effort,  and  not  by  spasmodic  attempts.  No  man  but  a 
fool  would  start  with  poor  animals  when  better  ones 
could  be  secured  at  reasonable  cost ;  he  would  be  still 
more  unwise  if  he  did  not  preserve  those  animals  which 
lie  deemed  best ;  but  while  doing  this  it  must  be  kept 
in  mind  that  selection  is  but  an  opportunity  to  procui-e 
what  has  already  been  produced — you  cannot  run  a 
dairy  on  selection.  Pedigrees  are  good,  but  they,  too, 
will  not  run  a  dairy.  It  must  be  run  with  animals 
which  can  eat,  digest  and  assimilate  large  amounts 
of  food  and  economically  turn  it  into  milk  solids.  If 
the  ancestors  of  the  animals  which  do  the  profitable 
work  of  the  dairy  were  alike  efficient,  then  so  much 
the  better.  Since  we  haven’t  these  animals  at  hand  in 
sufficient  numbers  for  all  the  dairies,  we  must  breed 
them,  an  easy  task  if  a  few  simple  rules  are  followed. 

Having  spent  many  years  in  studying  the  problems 
of  the  dairy,  I  am  led  to  the  following  conclusions : 
That  our  progress  in  dairy  husbandry  has  been  slow, 


The  wise  man;  the  bi«  meal  bln;  the  Babcock  test;  the  scales;  a  shot  Run. 

because  we  began  at  the  wrong  end  of  the  subject. 
We  have  been  mourning  over  the  loss  of  a  few  “  float¬ 
ing  curds,”  and  that  was  well ;  but  is  it  well  to  let  our 
vision  be  so  blinded  with  tears  at  that  loss  as  to  be  un¬ 
able  to  see  the  amount  and  kind  of  milk  the  cow  pro¬ 
duces  ?  We  have  worried  the  very  life  out  of  the  cheese- 
maker  because  he  allowed  a  pound  of  butter  fat  per 
cow  a  year  to  escape  with  the  whey,  when  a  tithe  of 
the  skill  and  thought  required  to  prevent  even  a  por¬ 
tion  of  this  loss,  if  expended  on  the  feeding  of  the  cow, 
would  have  added  100  pounds  of  butter  fats  for  the 
one  lost.  We  have  been  like  the  man  sitting  on 
the  river  bank  so  intent  on  gathering  the  straws  float¬ 
ing  by  that  he  had  neither  eyes  to  see  nor  hands  to 
grasp  the  bundles,  a  single  one  of  which  contained 
thousands  of  precious  grains.  For  nearly  a  score  of 
years  we  have  been  trying  to  improve  the  quality  of 
our  “goods,”  and  have  made  some  progress,  but 
in  those  20  years  90  per  cent  of  all  cows  have  vir¬ 
tually  remained  at  the  old  standard  of  production. 
Yet  it  would  not  have  been  half  as  difficult  to  have 
raised  the  total  product  of  the  butter  fats  of  these  cows 
100  per  cent  as  to  have  taught  the  people  how  to  guess 
at  the  right  time  of  “  drawing  the  whey.” 

I  conclude  that  we  have  been  so  anxious  about 
“getting”  the  English  market  that  we  have  forgotten 
the  fact  that  we  have  been  feeding  and  milking,  and 
housing  two  cows  to  do  the  work  of  one.  We  have 
been  straining  at  an  oil  globule  and  swallowing  two 
cows.  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  will  take 
six  McKinley  Bills,  three  earthquakes  and  a  cyclone  to 
make  the  dairymen  of  Canada  and  the  United  States 
run  their  dairies  on  anything  like  a  common -sense 
basis.  In  12  years  any  man  in  Canada  can  have  a  good 
dairy  and  that  too  without  purchasing  a  single  pedi¬ 
greed  animal.  If  he  knows  how  to  select  from  the 
thoroughbreds  he  may  build  a  better  dairy  and  in 
somewhat  less  time.  In  either  case  five  things  are 
necessary  ;  a  man,  a  full  meal  bin,  a  fat  tester,  a  cor¬ 
rect  balance  and  a  shot  gun. 


Forkfuls  of  Facts. 

Wanted  !  A  good  reason  why  a  dairyman  should 
feed  Timothy  hay  when  he  can  sell  it  for  horse  feed  ? 

What  is  the  best  material  for  a  stable  floor  ?  Is  any¬ 
thing  better  than  spent  tan  bark,  first  last  and  all  the 
time  ?  Make  it  six  inches  deep  or  more,  and  renew 
the  top  layer  from  time  to  time.  It  makes  a  soft, 
yielding  bed,  gives  a  horse  good  life  and  is  excellent 
for  the  hoofs.  c.  s.  robinson. 

They  Were  Dishorned. — In  volume  3(5  of  the  Short¬ 
horn  Herd  Hook  are  two  entries  that  would  indicate 
that  they  represented  naturally  hornless  individuals. 
They  are  named  Mulley  Queen  I  and  II.  It  seems,  how¬ 
ever,  that  they  are  not  naturally  polled.  I  learn  so 
much  from  their  breeder,  I.  C.  Claybrook,  Washington, 
Ky.,  who  thus  writes,  in  reply  to  an  inquiry  :  “  I  have 
no  naturally  hornless  cattle.  I  dishorned  those  so 
named  when  young,  having  read  that  by  so  doing 
in  the  course  of  generations  the  horns  would  fail  to 
appear  and  that  the  cattle  would  eventually  be  mulleys. 
Having  found  that  the  animals  are  much  less  vicious 
towards  each  other  when  hornless,  I  shall  continue  to 
take  off  the  horns.”  R.  c.  A. 

If  we  are  to  use  the  best  tools  for  butter  making  we 
must  get  the  best  price  for  the  butter.  We  can,  how¬ 
ever,  make  poor  butter  with  good  tools. 

It  does  not  take  any  longer  to  milk  a  cow  for  50-cent 
butter  than  for  10-cent.  I  filled  a  large  silo  last  fall. 
The  ensilage  kept  well  except  about  two  inches  on 
top.  It  is  the  finest  kind  of  stuff  for  cows.  M.  G. 

I  answered  an  advertisement  of  the  Detroit  Oil  Meal 
Works  and  the  result  was  that  I  used  four  tons  of  the 
meal  to  great  advantage.  I  thought  my 
horses  did  better  on  meal,  with  an  equal 
bulk  of  bran,  than  on  oats.  L.  J.  c. 

Feeding  Dried  Brewers’  Grains. — E. 
L.  S.,  North  Truro,  Mass. — We  are 
going  to  try  feeding  dried  brewers’  grains 
to  milch  cows.  How  shall  we  feed  them? 

A  common  ration  here  has  been  about 
two  quarts  of  corn  meal  with  from  two  to 
four  quarts  of  fine  wheat  feed.  I  have  on 
hand  corn  meal,  fine  feed,  bran,  and  oil 
meal. 

Ans. — A  mixture  of  two  parts  (by 
weight)  of  dried  brewers’  grains,  with 
one  part  of  corn  meal,  will  give  you  very 
nearly  a  perfect  ration — nearly  enough 
for  practical  purposes.  Equal  parts,  by 
weight,  of  dried  grains,  new-process  oil 
meal,  fine  middlings  and  corn  meal 
mixed,  will  also  give  a  very  good  ration. 
The  nutritive  ratios  of  the  foods  named 
are  as  follows:  Dried  grains,  3.3;  new-process  oil  meal 
1.3  ;  wheat  middlings,  4.7  ;  corn  meal,  9.8.  If  you  are 
feeding  clover  hay  with  these  foods,  you  are  all  right ; 
if  ensilage  or  stalks,  you  will  need  to  add  a  little 
more  of  the  nitrogenous  foods,  the  grains  or  oil  meal ; 
and  if  good  meadow  hay,  the  same,  though  to  a  less 
degree. 

Tuberculosis  or  Consumption  in  Milch  Cows. — At 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  New  Castle  County  Farmers’ 
Institute,  held  January  18,  at  Delaware  College  in 
Newark,  Del.,  there  were  between  250  and  300  farmers 
present.  An  object  lesson  and  a  discussion  of  tuber¬ 
culosis  or  consumption  in  milch  cows  were  given.  Two 
animals  affected  with  the  disease  were  exhibited,  and 
Dr.  II.  P.  Eves,  Professor  of  Veterinary  Science  in 
Delaware  College,  gave  an  explanation  of  the  char¬ 
acteristic  symptoms  during  life.  Afterwards  the  ani¬ 
mals  were  slaughtered  and  a  demonstration  was  made 
of  the  vital  organs.  One  of  the  animals  was  a  large, 
purebred  Holstein  cow  that  had  been  secured  from  a 
herd  in  Chester,  Pa.  The  other  was  a  small  animal,  a 
grade  Jersey,  which  had  a  large  tubercle  upon  her 
jaw.  vShe  was  in  very  poor  condition  and  plainly 
showed  by  outward  indications  that  she  was  diseased, 
while  the  Holstein,  having  received  good  care,  gave 
little  indication  of  disease.  In  fact,  nearly  every  per¬ 
son  present,  among  whom  were  several  butchers,  said 
there  was  nothing  the  matter  with  her  and  were  very 
greatly  surprised  when  the  body  was  opened  to  find 
the  lungs  very  badly  diseased.  The  numerous  large 
tubercles  scattered  over  the  flesh  in  the  body  gave  it  a 
very  disgusting  appearance.  The  small  animal  gave 
scarcely  any  internal  evidence  of  the  disease  when  dis¬ 
sected,  the  lungs  being  but  slightly  affected.  It  was  a 
valuable  object-lesson,  plainly  showing  how  easily  the 
ordinary  observer  may  be  deceived  by  outward  ap¬ 
pearance.  After  the  slaughtered  animals  had  been 
thoroughly  examined,  a  letter  in  regard  to  the  disease, 
from  Dr.  Laws,  of  Cornell  University,  was  read.  Dr. 
Eves  then  delivered  an  interesting  address,  giving  in 
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detail  the  symptoms  of  the  disease  and  the  liability  of 
other  animals  to  become  affected.  lie  also  set  forth 
the  danger  of  transmitting  the  disease  to  the  human 
family  by  the  use  of  the  milk  and  meat  from  diseased 
cattle.  Prof.  F.  D.  Chester,  of  Delaware  College,  fol¬ 
lowed  with  an  able  discussion  of  the  work  of  scientists 
in  determining  the  cause  of  tuberculosis.  Every 
precaution  was  taken  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  dis¬ 
ease  germs.  The  blood  of  the  animals  was  collected, 
and  together  with  the  bodies  and  offal  all  were  burned 
to  ashes. 


PRESIDENT  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  STATE  FARMERS’  ALLIANCE. 

During  the  past  two  years  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  printed 
a  number  of  sound,  practical  and  comprehensive  arti¬ 
cles  on  the  agriculture  of  Western  New  York  by  the 
man  whose  name  appears  at  the  head  of  this  sketch. 
The  son  of  one  of  the  best  farmers  in  the  State,  a 
trained  student  and  an  extensive  traveler  on  American 
soil,  Mr.  Dibble  seemed  peculiarly  well  fitted  to  de¬ 
scribe  the  farm  practices  of  his  native  section — the 
famous  Genesee  Valley.  At  the  convention  of  the  New 
York  State  Farmers’  Alliance  and  Industrial  Union, 
Mr.  Dibble  was  elected  president.  With  characteristic 
energy  he  at  once  plunged  into  the  business  of  his  new 
position,  and  has  given  the  Alliance  in  New  York  State 
a  solid  force  that  is  bound  to  make  itself  felt — in  busi¬ 
ness  if  not  in  politics.  Mr.  Dibble  is  a  young  man, 
under  30  years.  He  was  educated  at  the  Genesee  Wes¬ 
leyan  Seminary,  and  has  served  with  credit  as  one  of 
the  lecturers  at  the  farmers’  institutes.  As  to  the 
association  of  which  he  is  president,  we  let  him  speak 
in  the  following  words  : 

What  the  Alliance  Proposes  to  Do  ! 

The  New  York  State  Council  of  the  National  Farmers’ 
Alliance  and  Industrial  Union  is  laboring  to  advance 
the  farmer  to  his  true  place  among  the  citizens  of  the 
State,  though  not  to  the  detriment  of  the  other  labor 
interests.  What  we  hope  to  accomplish  in  national 
affairs  may  be  found  incorporated  in  the  principles  of 
the  Ocala  platform,  which  our  State  Council  has  ratified 
by  a  unanimous  vote. 

As  regards  State  matters  we  demand  :  1.  That  per¬ 

sonal  property  should  bear  its  just  proportion  of  the 
burdens  of  taxation.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the 
value  of  personal  property  in  New  York  State  equals, 
if  it  does  not  exceed,  the  value  of  the  real  ;  yet  under 
the  present  laws,  real  estate  pays  90  per  cent  of  tha 
burdens  of  the  government,  while  personal  pays  but 
10  per  cent. 

2.  That  mortgages  should  be  considered  as  real  es¬ 
tate  for  the  purposes  of  taxation. 

3.  That  the  legal  rate  of  interest  should  be  reduced 
from  six  to  five  per  cent. 

4.  That  we  discontinue  further  appropriations  towards 
the  construction  or  improvements  of  the  capital  at 
Albany. 

5.  That  we  discontinue  appropriations  towards  the 
maintenance  or  improvement  of  the  Erie  Canal,  as 
under  the  present  system  we  are  helping  the  grain 
gamblers  of  the  great  West  to  undersell  ourselves. 

6.  That  the  State  should  supply  school  books  to  our 
children  of  school  age  at  cost. 

7.  That  strict  laws  should  be  passed  at  once  to  pre¬ 
vent  dealing  in  futures  in  agricultural  products  or 
other  means  of  manipulating  commodities  so  as  to  give 
them  a  ficticious  value,  thereby  producing  an  unstable 
market  to  the  great  injury  of  the  farmer. 

8.  That  liberal  appropriations  should  be  made  for 
the  experiment  stations,  farmers’  institute  work  and 
the  several  agricultural  societies  in  the  State. 

9.  That  there  shall  not  be  a  park  established  in  the 
Adirondack  Mountains  at  the  State  expense  as  pro¬ 
posed,  as  a  pleasure  ground  for  the  rich  inhabitants  of 
our  great  cities. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  important  measures 
which  we  hope  our  legislature  will  adopt  at  an  early 
date,  but  lack  of  space  forbids  their  mention  ;  but  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  the  Farmers’  Alliance  will  be  found  in 
favor  of  any  and  all  legislation  that  will  benefit  the 
greatest  number  of  our  citizens. 

Although  our  members  are  pursuing  the  study  of 
politics,  which  is  merely  the  “  science  of  government.” 
we  realize  that  we  can  not  legislate  a  good  farmer  out 
of  a  poor  one,  and  therefore  we  discuss  at  our  meet¬ 
ings,  besides  political  questions,  the  various  phases  of 
farming,  in  order  that  we  may  be  better  farmers,  and 
more  intelligent  men.  Lastly,  we  have  completed  a 
system  of  cooperation  in  buying  by  which  we  are  en¬ 
abled  to  purchase  everything  we  need  in  our  houses  or 
upon  our  farms  or  wear  upon  our  bodies  at  an  average 


reduction  of  33%  per  cent,  thereby  saving  to  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  our  order  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  an¬ 
nually  in  this  State  alone.  As  a  practical  illustration, 
three  Sub- Alliances  in  an  adjoining  town  in  Monroe 
County,  saved  about  §1.000  on  800  tons  of  coal  last 
fall. 

The  Alliance  in  this  State  is  not  yet  a  year  old,  but 
it  has  already  become  a  power  and  is  gaining  more 
rapidly  than  ever  before.  Judging  from  the  present 
indications  our  membership,  on  May  1,  will  be  five 
times  what  it  is  to-day,  and  every  agricultural  county 
will  be  organized. 

With  our  corps  of  organizers  in  the  field  this  winter, 
the  honest  and  just  principles  which  we  feel  are  ex¬ 
pressed  in  our  demands,  and  the  hearty  support  of  all 
intelligent  farmers  wherever  our  organizers  meet  them, 
there  is  ample  evidence  that  the  people  are  awake  to 
the  signs  of  the  times. 

We  want  every  honest  farmer  who  is  the  friend  of 
honest  legislation,  whether  he  be  a  Republican  or  a 
Democrat,  to  join  with  us  (our  organization  is  strictly 
non-partisan)  and  use  his  influence  to  give  us  a  clean, 
economical,  State  government,  by  the  people,  of  the 
people  and  for  the  people.  edward  f.  DIBBLE. 

A  Gleaner’s  Notes. 

A  writer  in  the  Farm  Journal  says  : 

The  most  troublesome  weed  I  have  to  deal  with  in 
my  asparagus  rows  is  green  grass.  Last  fall,  after 
cultivation  was  suspended  on  account  of  the  heavy 
growth  of  tops,  this  grass  started,  and  the  warm  win¬ 
ter  has  enabled  it  to  make  a  sod  around  the  plants. 
My  first  job  in  the  truck  garden  will  be  to  uproot  this 
grass,  and  put  on  the  usual  dressing  of  potash  and 
bone  meal. 

I  find  that  it  pays  me  to  give  my  asparagus  rows  a 
top-dressing  of  salt  each  season,  about  the  middle  o 
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July  when  grass  begins  to  be  troublesome.  Onground 
thus  dressed  there  will  be  neither  weeds  nor  grass,  and 
the  application  does  not  seem  to  affect  the  asparagus 
in  any  way.  It  certainly  tends  to  keep  the  soil  moist. 

Our  favorites — the  ones  we  would  plant  for  home 
use,  are  the  following  grapes :  Green  Mountain, 
Eldorado,  Niagara  (white)  ;  Rrighton,  Delaware. 
Dracut  Amber.  Massasoit  (red)  ;  Worden  and  Concord 
(black). — American  Gardening. 

The  Gleaner  would  strike  out  of  that  list  El  Dorado, 
Niagara  and  Dracut  Amber.  Reasons  :  It  is  almost 
impossible  to  get  a  perfect  bunch  of  El  Dorado  and  it 
requires  too  long  a  season.  The  Diamond  is  a  better 
white  grape  (to  my  taste)  than  the  Niagara.  Dracut 
Amber  has  too  much  of  the  “  native  aroma”  for  my 
taste.  Put  Agawam  or  Lindley  in  its  place  and  if  you 
want  a  very  fine  black  grape,  add  Wilder. 

It  has  always  seemed  to  us  that  there  is  something 
superior  in  the  character  of  a  person  who  is  fond  of 
horticulture.  Whoever  heard  of  a  man  going  to  the 
bad  who  liked  to  work  in  the  orchard,  among  trees 
and  plants  and  flowers  ?  Score  the  highest  mark  for 
the  orchardist — and  match  him  if  you  can  in  all  the 
attributes  of  a  serene,  upright,  generous  man. — Farm 
lournal. 

Our  sparkling  contemporary  is  right  as  usual.  The 
man  whose  hobby  is  fruits  and  flowers  is  nine  times 
out  of  ten  sure  to  be  a  better  man  than  he  would  have 
been  had  he  lacked  that  peculiar  taste.  There  is  some¬ 
thing  refining  and  elevating  in  horticulture  and  blessed 
is  the  wife  whose  husband  leans  that  way. 

The  New  York  Tribune  says  : 

“  A  famous  doctor”  is  quoted  as  saying  that  one  who 
eats  a  good  bowl  of  corn  mush  and  milk  for  breakfast 
will  have  no  occasion  for  medicine.  “Hall’s  Journal 
of  Health  ”  celebrates  the  same  combination  as  cheap, 
nutritious,  easily  assimilated  and  anti-constipating. 

Doubtless  the  authorities  quoted  are  good,  but  the 


Gleaner  has  a  breakfast  which  he  thinks  is  better.  It 
is  simply  a  bowl  of  granula  and  milk  with  some  fruit, 
either  fresh  or  canned.  This  has  been  his  breakfast 
for  10  years,  save  occasionally  when  away  from  home, 
and  he  finds  it  a  perfect  food. 

One  of  the  largest  berry  box  manufacturers  in  this 
country  makes  17  different  sizes  of  “  quarts,”  of  which 
only  two  will  actually  hold  a  quart.  This  ought  not 
to  be.  Berries  should  be  sold  by  the  quart,  not  by  the 
box,  and  each  box  should  hold  a  full  quart. — The 
Examiner. 

To  be  frank,  we  do  not  credit  that  part  of  the  above 
story  which  reflects  on  the  quantity  the  baskets  will 
hold.  Our  own  experience  goes  to  show  that  the  boxes 
hold  all  they  purport  to  hold.  The  Examiner  should 
tell  us  who  is  the  offender,  if  it  believes  the  story. 

By  selling  Concord  Grapes  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  per 
pound,  New  York  fruit  growers  would  average  a  profit 
of  about  §80  per  acre. — Amateur  Gardening. 

Three  to  four  tons  per  acre  is  as  much  as  any  vine- 
yardist,  who  knows  his  business,  will  try  to  produce. 
If  the  larger  figure,  the  gross  receipts  would  be  §80. 
Deduct  from  this  the  labor,  interest  on  investment, 
freight,  commission  and  shipping  packages,  and  the 
§80  will  be  largely  reduced.  When  the  crop  pans  out 
at  the  lower  figure,  three  tons,  the  margin  would  be 
small  indeed. 


ANSWER  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of  the 
writer  to  insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question,  please  see  if  it  is 
not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions 
at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 

Clover,  Sheep  and  Manure  ! 

E.  H.  K..  Wayne  County,  N.  Y. — We  have  inherited  a 
farm  of  100  acres  that  is  badly  run  down  and  will  not 
produce  as  good  crops  as  are  grown  on  neighboring 
farms  not  nearly  so  fertile  naturally.  We  are  trying 
to  bring  it  up  by  cultivation,  keeping  more  stock  and 
using  all  the  straw  and  manure  on  the  premises. 
Timothy  hay  has  been  grown  to  the  exclusion  of  clover 
for  the  last  10  or  12  years  as  the  owner  became  dis¬ 
couraged  in  trying  to  raise  clover.  Few  farmers  in 
this  locality  raise  much.  I  have  20  acres  of  wheat 
which  stands  fairly  well  this  winter.  It  was  put  in 
with  200  pounds  of  fertilizer  to  the  acre.  No  grass 
seed  was  sown.  I  propose  to  sow  it  to  red  clover  in 
the  spring — catch  or  no  catch.  1.  What  kind  of  clover 
seed  shall  I  sow  ?  2.  What  is  the  best  time  to  sow  it  ? 

3.  Would  it  be  advisable  to  try  A  Like  or  Lucern, 
and,  if  so.  what  is  the  proper  method  of  sowing  this 
grass  ? 

Ans. — 1.  Use  medium  red  clover,  six  quarts  mixed 
with  one  quart  of  Alsike  and  two  quarts  of  Timothy 
seed  per  acre.  When  the  land  gets  fertile  and  in  good 
tilth,  germination  will  be  more  certain  and  less  seed  can 
be  used.  2.  Sow  on  the  last  skip  of  snow  if  possible, 
or  before  freezing  has  entirely  ceased.  If  the  seeding 
is  deferred  the  ground  gets  packed  hard  by  frequent 
rains,  the  wheat  will  be  so  large  as  to  shade  the  ground 
and  there  will  be  danger  of  failure.  Once  in  very  long 
intervals,  clover  if  sowed  very  early,  germinates,  and 
if  the  young  leaves — cotyledons — are  just  above  the 
ground  when  a  heavy  frost  comes,  the  young  plants  will 
be  killed.  This  happens  so  seldom  that  it  is  hardly 
worth  while  to  take  account  of  it.  3.  You  will  hardly 
succeed  with  Alfalfa  or  Lucern  by  itself  unless  much 
pains  are  taken  by  culture  for  an  entire  year,  in  order 
to  get  it  started  and  then  it  does  not  thrive  well  in 
many  localities.  The  most  that  can  be  done  is  to  ex¬ 
periment  with  a  small  ‘  ‘  patch.  ”  Sow  it  on  good 
ground,  early  in  the  spring  in  drills,  about  six  inches 
to  a  foot  apart  and  keep  clean  with  a  hoe  until  it  is 
large  enough  to  shade  the  ground  and  keep  down  all 
weeds.  4.  Feed  more  sheep  in  the  winter,  raise  early 
lambs,  feed  high  and  sell  both  lambs  and  ewes,  so  that 
none  of  them  will  have  to  be  kept  over  the  summer. 
(See  Cornell  University  Bulletin  No.  27,  page  38). 
Clover,  sheep,  manure.  If  the  clover  will  not  grow — it 
has  two  serious  enemies  at  the  present  time — then  suc¬ 
cess  can  be  won.  though  not  so  quickly,  with  Timothy 
— allowed  to  stand  only  two  years,  with  more  sheep 
and  more  manure.  i.  p.  Roberts. 

Difficulties  of  Frog:  Farming-. 

Several  Subscribers. — Why  does  “  Frog  Farming”  not 
pay  ?  It  seems  as  though  it  ought  to — there  is  a  good 
market  for  frogs’  legs,  the  frogs  breed  rapidly  and  are 
“  easy  keepers.” 

Ans.— The  flesh  of  a  frog’s  legs  is  a  great  delicacy 
and  no  one  knows  this  better  than  the  frog  himself. 
In  this  fact  lies  the  greatest  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
successfully  breeding  and  rearing  frogs  for  market. 
They  are  cannibals  of  the  most  pronounced  type  and 
eat  one  another  when  other  and  less  delicate  food  is  at 
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hand.  A  few  years  ago,  a  saloon  keeper  in  a  village  in 
this  State,  converted  his  show  window  into  a  small  frog 
preserve.  Its  bottom  was  covered  with  a  layer  of  soil; 
this  in  turn  was  overlaid  with  moss  and  in  the  center 
were  a  small  pond  and  fountain.  In  this  window  he 
put  about  two  dozen  frogs,  ranging  in  size  from  that 
of  a  very  small  toad  to  a  frog  that  would  weigh  a 
pound.  They  attracted  much  attention  from  passers- 
by  and  seemed  to  enjoy  their  new  home.  Food,  in  the 
shape  of  worms  and  meat,  was  supplied  in  abundance. 
After  a  few  days,  several  of  the  number  were  missing. 
While  looking  at  them  one  day.  the  writer  saw  an 
explanation  of  their  disappearance.  The  big  frogs 
were  eating  up  the  little  ones.  A  chase  was  started 
and  kept  up  until  a  little  fellow  was  swallowed,  head 
first.  As  the  smaller  frogs  disappeared,  larger  ones 
were  tackled  until  there  were  but  two  or  three  of  the 
original  lot  left.  The  writer  saw  one  of  the  last 
victims  disappear.  He  was  more  than  half  as  large  as 
the  frog  which  swallowed  him  and  for  hours  after  the 
body  had  disappeared,  the  legs  protruded  from  the 
swallower’s  mouth — he  could  not  find  room  for  that  end 
until  the  head  end  had  been  digested.  Frogs  swallow 
their  prey  whole  and  as  their  mouth  is  co-extensive 
with  their  greatest  width,  they  can  swallow  prey 
nearly  as  large  as  themselves.  If  after  passing  from 
the  tadpole  stage,  each  brood  or  family  could  be  kept 
in  an  inclosure,  so  that  all  were  of  the  same  size,  it 
might  be  possible  to  rear  them  for  market,  but  we  fear 
even  then  that  they  would  attempt  to  swallow  each 
other,  and  would  succeed  to  a  measurable  extent. 

Hay,  Milk,  Grapes,  Manure,  Etc. 

D.  C. ,  Massachusetts. — l.  What  is  meant  by  “  English 
hay  ?  ”  and  what  are  its  comparative  merits  ?  2.  Is 

there  any  specific  cure  or  help  for  the  wild  flower 
“  Butter-and-eggs,”  when  quite  well  distributed,  other 
than  persistent  attacks  with  plow  and  mower?  3. 
Keeping  no  pigs,  will  it  do  to  feed  skim-milk  to  cows  ? 
4.  Should  the  manure  pile,  under  shelter,  be  stirred  or 
not  ?  5.  What  would  be  the  best  two  or  three  kinds 
of  grapes  for  the  northern  line  of  western  Massachu¬ 
setts,  to  trail  up  against  the  south  side  of  a  60-foot 
hennery  ?  6.  Why  is  there  a  great  deal  of  common 
field  sorrel  on  my  loamy,  gravelly  farm  ?  7.  What  is 

the  best  farm  book  for  an  intelligent  man  knowing 
little  of  agricultural  pursuits — a  compendium  of  con¬ 
densed,  practical  and  reliable  information  on  the  essen¬ 
tial  things  in  farming  ? 

Ans. — 1.  English  hay  is  generally  understood  to 
mean  Timothy  hay.  It  ranks  below  some  other  hays 
in  nutritive  value,  though  the  most  popular  in  the  mar¬ 
ket.  2.  No.  “  Butter  and  eggs  ”  (Toad  flax)  or  Linaria 
vulgaris,  when  once  introduced,  takes  almost  com¬ 
plete  possession  of  the  soil,  both  by  seed  propagation 
and  root  extension  and  can  be  destroyed  only  by 
plowing  and  cultivating  it  out.  3.  Yes;  or  by  ad¬ 
ding  small  quantities  of  linseed  meal  to  it;  it  is 
admirable  for  rearing  calves.  4.  It  depends.  If  horse 
manure,  and  it  gets  too  hot,  causing  “  fire-fanging,’ 
better  stir  it  to  prevent  this  excessive  heat.  If 
mixed  with  cow  manure,  it  is  seldom  or  never  neces¬ 
sary.  See  article  by  J  oseph  Harris  in  the  first  issue  of 
the  year.  5.  White :  Green  Mountain,  Lady  ;  red, 
Ulster  Prolific,  Vergennes  ;  black,  Worden,  Merrimac. 
6.  Simply  because  the  soil  suits  the  sorrel — some  seed 
has  got  in,  and  it  naturally  spreads.  7.  We  do  not 
know  of  such  a  book — it  has  yet  to  be  written.  To  get 
what  you  want  would  call  for  six  or  eight  books  on 
widely  different  phases  on  farming  and  horticulture. 
Waldo  F.  Brown's  Farm  and  Stock  Cyclopaedia  is  good. 

About  Growing-  Big  Squashes. 

W.  B.  C.,  Toch,  N.  Y. — I  want  to  know  how  to  grow 
Hubbard  Squashes,  in  particular  how  to  trim  the 
vines  and  how  many  blossoms  should  be  allowed  to 
set.  Is  there  any  truth  in  the  story  about  cutting  off  a 
vine  and  sticking  the  end  in  a  pan  of  milk,  i.  e.,  in  feed¬ 
ing  milk  to  make  the  squash  grow.  I  want  to  grow  a 
hundred-pounder. 

Ans. — Squashes  do  best  on  a  soil  containing  a  little 
sand  and  gravel,  and  are  rank  feeders — needing 
liberal  manuring.  Care  must  be  used  in  pinching  off 
the  vines,  not  to  do  it  until  the  fruit  has  got  as  large 
as  a  good-sized  orange.  If  you  want  to  grow  a  big 
one,  leave  only  one  on  a  vine,  and  pinch  off  the  ends 
two  feet  or  more  beyond  the  fruit.  No  vegetable  can 
assimilate  milk  at  the  vine  end.  You  might  as 
well  try  to  make  a  calf  grow  by  soaking  his  feet  in 
Jersey  milk.  Gregory’s  book,  Squashes,  How  to  Grow 
Them,  price  30  cents,  is  supplied  by  the  Rural  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.  The  Iowa  Experiment  Station,  Ames,  la., 
records  an  experiment  with  this  milk  feeding. 

Which  are  the  Cheaper  Telephone  Poles  P 

O.  C.  M.,  Nova  Scotia. — We  are  building  a  telephone 
line  through  the  Annapolis  Valley,  about  75  miles.  For 
posts  the  best  available  local  timer  is  spruce,  fir  and 
hacmatack.  These  can  be  delivered  along  the  line,  of 
suitable  size,  for  25  cents  each.  We  can  import  cedar 
from  New  Brunswick  at  a  cost  of  SI.  25  per  foot  laid 
down.  The  great  difference  in  cost  leads  us  to  inquire 


whether  the  ends  that  go  into  the  ground  cannot  be 
treated  in  some  way  so  as  to  g-reatly  increase  their 
durability  at  an  expense  that  will  leave  a  saving  over 
the  cost  of  cedar. 

Ans. — Such  treatment  will  no  doubt  be  more  expen¬ 
sive  than  cedar  posts.  The  treatment  with  creosote, 
which  is  the  most  successful  in  preparing  timber  to 
resist  rot,  is  very  costly  and  not  warranted  unless  the 
timber  is  either  very  expensive  or  very  difficult  to 
replace.  Spruce,  if  well  seasoned,  can  be  made  durable 
by  charring  the  portion  to  go  beneath  the  ground  or 
by  coating  it  with  coal-tar.  If  green,  these  methods 
will  lessen,  rather  than  increase  the  life.  Hackmatack, 
or  as  it  is  called  Tamerack  in  the  North,  if  cut  so  that 
the  bark  falls  off  and  the  wood  seasons  well,  is  very 
durable,  but  if  the  bark  remains  on  it  will  rot  very 
soon.  It  would  seem  to  the  winter,  in  view  of  the  high 
price  of  cedar  posts,  advisable  to  use  spruce  or  fir. 

[prof.]  r.  c.  carpenter. 

Feed  Corn,  Onions,  Potatoes,  etc. 

./.  I.  F. ,  Plainfield,  N.  J. — 1.  What  field  corn  is  best 
for  this  locality  ?  i  planted  Golden  Queen  last  year  ; 
it  yielded  pretty  well,  but  I  think  in  an  ordinary  sea¬ 
son  it  would  be  rather  too  late.  2.  What  is  a  list  of 
onions  suitable  for  frame  culture  ?  I  tried  that  system 
last  year  and  will  give  it  a  better  trial  this.  3.  Are 
there  better  varieties  for  general  cropping  than  the 
White  Elephant  Potato.  4.  What  are  some  g-ood  beet 
roots  suitable  for  feeding  stock  in  winter  ? 

Ans. — 1.  If  you  prefer  a  dent  variety,  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  better  than  Queen  of  the  Prairie.  It  is  an  early 
yellow  dent.  2.  Prizetaker  is  perhaps  the  best.  3.  It 
is  not  a  very  shapely  potato,  but  the  quality  is  excel¬ 
lent  and  it  yields  well.  We  should  prefer  any  one  of 
the  following :  Rural  Blush,  New  Queen,  State  of 
Maine,  White  Star  or  Empire  State.  4.  We  should 
prefer  mangels,  such  as  Red  Globe,  Yellow  Ovoid  or 
Lane’s  Sugar. 

Wanted  !  A  Name  For  This  Apple. 

H.  It.  T.,  No.  Egrernont,  Mass. — I  send  by  mail  spec¬ 
imens  of  an  apple  which  we  consider  very  fine,  and  we 
have  the  only  tree  in  this  vicinity.  It  is  not  known  by 
any  one  here  and  I  would  like  very  much  if  you  would 
tell  me  the  name  of  the  variety.  It  is  a  fair  keeper  and 
comes  from  an  old  grafted  tree. 

Ans. — We  cannot  identify  the  apple  sent.  The  fruit 
is  large  and  of  a  peculiar  shape,  rather  cylindrical  than 
otherwise,  almost  as  large  at  the  blossom  as  at  the  stem 
end.  The  skin  is  a  g-reenish  yellow,  heavily  striped 
and  splashed  with  red.  The  calyx  is  open,  set  in  a 
rather  deep  basin,  which  is  more  or  less  ribbed.  The 
stem  is  small,  half  an  inch  in  length,  set  m  a  small, 
narrow  cavity,  which  is  russeted.  The  flesh  is  very 
tender,  white,  fine-grained,  juicy,  almost  sweet,  with  a 
bare  suspicion  of  acidity,  slightly  aromatic.  Fully  ripe 
when  tested,  February  4. 

Peaches  on  Plum  Stock.  Tile  Irrigating-. 

Fruit  Grower,  Ohio. — 1.  Is  it  advisable  to  set  an  or¬ 
chard  of  peach  trees  budded  on  plum  stock?  Wouldn’t 
they  be  freer  from  borers  and  disease,  and  wouldn’t 
the  wood  ripen  better  and  be  hardier?  2.  Is  it  not  a 
good  plan  to  set  peach  trees  in  spring-  after  budding  ? 
It  seems  to  me  the  loss  of  roots  would  not  be  so  great, 
and  that  it  would  be  somewhat  balanced  by  cutting 
the  stock  to  a  bud,  and  the  planter  could  follow  out  his 
own  ideas  in  forming  tops.  3.  A  great  deal  is  said  on 
the  question  of  irrigation,  but  all  is  with  regard  to 
surface  irrigation.  Is  it  not  practicable  to  irrigate  by 
means  of  ordinary  drain  tile?  If  so,  how  far  apart 
should  the  tiles  be  and  what  size  should  be  used? 

Ans. — 1.  We  would  prefer  plum  stock  if  the  orchard 
was  to  be  set  in  a  stiff  clay,  damp  or  cold  soil.  In  soil 
adapted  to  the  peach,  the  plum  stock  is  of  no  advan¬ 
tage.  2.  One  cannot  always  be  sure  that  the  bud  will 
grow,  even  if  it  be  alive  and  started  in  the  spring  be¬ 
fore  it  is  transplanted.  In  case  it  dies,  one  has  lost  his 
labor.  Barring  that,  we  do  not  know  why  the  plan 
would  not  answer.  3.  Yes.  The  celery  growers  of 
Tecumseh,  Michigan,  irrigate  by  means  of  tile  and 
covered  ditches,  filling  the  soil  full  from  the  ditch  to 
the  roots  near  the  surface.  In  their  soil — muck — the 
drains  are  about  two  rods  apart. 

The  Ways  of  “  Green  Goods”  Men. 

Several  Subscribers. — We  receive  circulars  from  parties 
in  New  York  offering  to  send  us  counterfeit  money. 
Don’t  you  suppose  their  plan  is  to  tempt  unprincipled 
men  to  a  personal  interview  in  some  out-of-the-way 
place,  and  then  rob  them  of  their  money  instead  of 
selling  them  countei’feit  notes  ? 

Ans. — These  fellows  do  not  have  any  counter¬ 
feit  money  to  sell — they  play  a  simple  rogue’s  game. 
Some  rascal  answers  their  circular  and  agrees  to 
meet  them  here  or  in  some  smaller  town.  The 
“green  goods”  men  show  their  dupe  some  good 
money  and  agree  to  let  them  have  85,000  in  bills  just 
like  those  shown  for  8350  and  8400  of  h is  money.  He 
agrees  and  sees  what  purports  to  be  a  big  roll  of 
bills  tied  up  in  a  package.  This  package  is  put  into 


a  satchel  and  given  to  him,  he  paying  his  good 
money  for  it  and  agreeing  not  to  open  it  until 
out  of  town,  “because  detectives  might  spot  him.” 
When  safely  out  of  town,  he  opens  the  package  and 
finds — one  or  two  good  bills  and  a  bunch  of  pieces  of 
green  paper,  a  brick  or  block  of  wood.  The  “green 
goods  men”  played  a  sleight-of-hand  trick  on  him  and 
did  not  give  him  the  package  he  saw  wrapped  up.  It 
is  difficult  to  convict  such  fellows  because  they  do  not 
deal  in  counterfeit  money  and  because  the  dupe  does 
not  wish  to  advertise  the  fact  that  he  is  in  such  busi¬ 
ness.  Such  circulars  are  sent  at  random  to  addresses 
found  in  printed  lists.  If  you  receive  one,  it  does  not 
imply  that  somebody  is  watching  you.  personally. 

Miscellaneous. 

Varieties  of  Onions. — C.  M.  S.,  Willcox,  Neb. — For 
winter  market  onions,  to  be  started  in  hot-bed,  plant 
some  each  of  Red  Weathersfield,  Yellow  Danvers  and 
the  White  Portugal  or  Silver  Skin.  “  Which  is  best,” 
you  can  settle  after  trial.  Climate,  soil  and  market 
demands  are  all  factors  for  your  consideration. 

Brewed  Hops  for  a  Fertilizer. — J.  J.  1'.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
— As  to  the  “  manurial  value”  of  hops  after  they  have 
gone  through  the  various  processes  at  a  brewery  :  if 
they  are  wet,  containing  75  per  cent  of  water,  they 
will  have,  on  the  average,  about  the  composition  given 
below.  For  comparison  is  given  an  analysis  of  “mixed 
farm  manures.” 

Waste  Hops.  Mixed  Manure. 

Per  cent.  Per  cent. 

Nitrogen . ;..  .84  .78 

Phosphoric  acid .  .84  .21) 

Potash .  .14  .77 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  nitrogen  of  the  hops 
is  as  available  as  that  of  the  manure.  Probably  the 
hops  on  the  whole  are  considerably  less  valuable  than 
stable  manure,  but  are  worth  trial  if  they  cost  little  or 
nothing  and  need  not  be  carted  far. 

Wrapping  Twine  In  Grafting. — C.  A.  1).,  Belton,  Mo. 
— When  plants  are  set  out  in  the  nursery  rows,  Profes¬ 
sor  Bailey  says  the  wrapping  twine  should  be  left  on,  as 
it  will  rot  off. 

An  Electrical  Training. — L.  R. ,  Alexandria,  Pa. — 
Competition  is  so  keen  to-day  in  all  the  departments  of 
electrical  science,  that  a  young  man  who  has  not  had 
the  training  of  a  competent  technical  school,  is  very 
seriously  handicapped — indeed,  he  has  but  a  small 
show,  save  in  the  event  of  his  being  a  genius  of  more 
than  ordinary  ability.  So  many  are  working  in  this 
field  and  the  zeal  shown  is  so  great,  that  save  for  a 
favored  few,  it  is  not  a  remunerative  line.  Better  make 
a  fight  for  the  professional  training.  Try  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Pennsylvania — we  believe  it  makes  some  pro¬ 
vision  for  helping  such  cases  as  yours. 

Fertilizers  for  Peas  and  Corn. — A.  S.  A.,  Pittsfield,  Ill. 
— For  growing  early  crops,  nitrate  of  soda  is  at  once 
soluble  and  may  help  the  early  crop  quicker  than  the  ni¬ 
trogen  from  the  stable  manure.  We  would  advise,  how¬ 
ever,  that  a  trial  of  bc/ne  superphosphate  and  potash 
(kainit  or  muriate)  be  used  on  a  portion  of  the  field  to 
afford  means  of  comparison  with  the  part  treated 
with  nitrate  of  soda  alone. 

Stock  for  Grafting. — E.  H.  H.,  Warwick,  Mass. — As  to 
whether  favorite  varieties  of  apples  should  be  grafted 
on  seedling  trees  or  stock  from  the  nursery,  one  is 
just  as  good  as  the  other.  The  nurserymen  graft  on 
seedlings  which  they  grow,  and  you  may  as  well  do  the 
same. 

“ Red  Dog  Flour." — B.  B.,  Sardinia,  N.  Y. — We  do 
not  know  what  this  substance  is.  Some  stockmen  feed 
what  they  call  “  dog  flour,”  which  seems  to  be  discol¬ 
ored  wheat  flour  that  cannot  be  used  for  cooking.  Who 
can  tell  us  what  “  red  dog  ”  is  ? 

Making  a  Cistern. — A.  M.  T.,  Moundsville,  Mo. — We 
suppose  you  propose  to  store  rain-water  in  your  cistern, 
and  that  you  will  build  it  in  the  ground.  Make  it  of 
ample  size.  A  cistern,  circular  in  form,  eight  feet  in 
diameter  and  eight  feet  deep,  will  contain  2,506  gallons. 
One  of  the  same  diameter  and  10  feet  deep  would  con¬ 
tain  3,182  gallons.  A  square  cistern  eight  feet  on  the 
sides  and  four  feet  deep  would  contain  1,594  gallons. 
From  these  figures  you  can  easily  arx-ive  at  the  needed 
size,  taking  into  consideration  your  daily  consumption 
and  carefully  calculating  on  the  longest  periods  with 
little  or  no  rainfall.  Make  the  excavation  large  enough 
to  allow  room  for  the  walls.  If  stone  is  at  hand,  lay  up 
a  good  wall  with  cement  mixture,  and  then  put  on  a 
cement  lining.  Put  a  layer  of  crushed  stones  in  the 
bottom,  pound  it  down,  pour  over  this  cement,  and 
when  hardened,  go  over  it  again  with  cement  to  make 
sure  of  its  being  water-tight.  Then  build  a  brick  filter 
in  the  cistern,  just  as  if  it  were  a  chimney,  laying  the 
bricks  in  cement  from  the  bottom  to  above  the  water 
level.  Be  sure  to  make  all  the  joints  perfectly  tight. 
Put  your  pump  down  into  this  flue  or  filter — the  water 
will  pass  through  the  brick  rapidly  enough  for  all  pur¬ 
poses  and  will  be  comparatively  well  filtered.  The 
cistern  must  be  housed  or  protected  from  freezing. 
Such  a  cistern,  carefully  made,  will  last  forever.  The 
water  will  at  first  be  a  little  ‘  ‘  hard”  from  contact  with 
the  cement,  but  the  “hardness”  will  soon  disappear. 
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Novelties  and  Staples. 

FROM  THE  CATALOGUES. 

J.  M.  Thorburn  &Co.,  15  John  Street, 
New  York. — This  firm,  established  in 
1802,  evidently  takes  pride  in  issuing  a 
catalogue  devoid  of  all  trumpery  and  sen¬ 
sationalism,  and  we  may,  to  some  extent, 
speak  from  personal  knowledge  when  we 
say  that  it  is  respected  for  this  conserva¬ 
tism  by  a  patronage  that  has  grown  from 
year  to  year  until  it  is  now  as  widely  ex¬ 
tended  as  that  of  any  seed  firm  in  A  merica. 
There  are  1 12  pages  in  the  catalogue,  in 
which  everything  in  the  way  of  seeds  is 
offered  that  is  worth  offering.  A  part 
(six  pages)  is  given  to  evergreen  and  de¬ 
ciduous  tree  and  shrub  seeds.  Our  read¬ 
ers  make  a  mistake  in  taking  so  little  in¬ 
terest  in  raising  hardy  plants  from  seeds. 
Hundreds  of  them  yearly  pay  from  25 
cents  to  $1  for  nursery  trees  and  shrubs 
which  they  might  just  as  well  raise  by  the 
dozen  at  a  less  cost. 

The  Thorburn  Refugee  Wax  Bean  is 
said  to  be  a  perfect  Refugee,  with  golden- 
colored  wax  pods  suitable  for  early  or 
late  sowing  and  for  a  wet  or  dry  season. 
The  claim  is  made  that,  without  excep¬ 
tion,  it  is  the  earliest  bean  in  cultivation. 

Thorburn’s  Long-Keeper  is  in  The  R. 
N.-Y.’s  opinion  the  best  early  tomato  of 
to-day.  Among  other  novelties,  the 
reader’s  attention  is  called  to  the  follow¬ 
ing:  Thorburn’s  Commercial  Pickle,  Jap¬ 
anese  Climbing  Cucumber,  Self-folding 
Trianon  Cos  Lettuce,  Long  Island 


from  its  brother  journals,  diligently 
worked  to  throw  into  general  disrepute 
the  delusive  monstrosities  with  which  a 
few  bold-faced  seedsmen  are  pleased  to 
decorate  their  annual  publications  : 

The  tendency  to  exaggerate  Illustrations  In  seed 
catalogues  has  become  so  great  that  we  have  decided 
to  offer  in  the  future  our  novelties  and  JeadlDg  spe¬ 
cialties  from  actual  copies  of  photographs  taken  dur¬ 
ing  growth.  While  experienced  gardeners  can  dis¬ 
tinguish  greatly  exaggerated  cuts  as  readily  as  a  bank 
clerk  can  counterfeit  money,  yet  there  are  inexperi¬ 
enced  people  who  are  humbugged  and  deceived  by 
them. 

The  plan  which  this  firm  adopts  of  offer¬ 
ing  standard  farm  books  as  premiums 
which  go  with  seed  purchases,  strikes  us 
as  commendable. 

Peter  Henderson  &  Co.,  35  &  37  Cort- 
landt  Street,  New  York. — It  is  a  beau¬ 
tiful,  costly  work  of  155  pages,  9x11 
inches,  with  five  full-page  colored  illus¬ 
trations.  The  story  of  the  400  Tomato  is 
told  and  a  colored  portrait  appears  of  one 
of  the  largest  size.  The  judges  decided, 
as  R.  N.-Y.  readers  have  been  told,  upon 
the  name  Ponderosa,  selected  as  the  most 
appropriate  among  45,000  names  sent  in. 
The  sum  of  $500  is  now  offered  in  10 
amounts,  from  $150  to  $5,  for  the  heaviest 
and  best  formed  tomatoes  grown  from 
seed  purchased  and  sown  this  year,  a 
wise  method  of  obtaining  seed  from  which 
improved  strains  may  come.  Some  10  or 
12  years  ago  The  R.  N.-Y.  first  tried  what 
was  then  called  the  Ne  Plus  Ultra  Sweet 
Corn.  It  was  offered  as  a  novelty,  but 
had  been  in  fact,  under  other  names, 


pages  of  specialties.  Among  the  novel¬ 
ties  we  call  attention  to  Dreer’s  Bush 
Lima  Bean,  which  is  a  true  dwarf  variety 
of  Dreer’s  Improved  Pole  Lima.  The 
plants  grow  from  1  %  to  2  feet  high,  are  of 
vigorous,  bushy  habit,  the  beans  ripen¬ 
ing,  as  is  claimed,  10  days  before  the  pole 
sort.  Mr.  Dreer  claims  that  this  dwarf 
Lima  is  earlier  than  Burpee’s  and  more 
prolific.  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  tried  and  was 
the  first  of  the  press  to  report  upon 
Kumerle,  Burpee  and  Henderson  dwarfs 
but  it  has  not  tried  the  Dreer.  The  cata¬ 
logue  offers  Improved  Ne  Plus  Ultra 
Sweet  Corn  and  the  Heroine  Pea,  the  lat¬ 
ter  of  which  is  a  favorite  at  the  Rural 
Grounds,  as  will  be  seen  by  our  pea  re¬ 
ports  in  a  few  weeks.  Mr.  Dreer  offers 
$500  in  cash  prizes  for  the  best  vegetables 
grown  from  his  seeds — see  page  159.  On 
the  last  inside  cover  page  is  a  colored 
picture  of  the  charming  canna,  Mad. 
Crozy,  one  specimen  at  least  of  which 
should  be  in  the  garden  of  every  R,  N.-Y. 
reader. 

John  Lewis  Childs,  Floral  Park, 
Queens  County,  N.  Y.— Mr.  Childs  has 
sued  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  libel  and  yet  he 
continues  to  send  us  his  catalogues  for 
notice — four  of  which  we  have  received 
within  a  few  weeks. 

We  regret  that  the  present  edition 
gives  no  evidence  that  Mr.  Childs  has 
been  favorably  impressed  with  The  R. 
N.-Y.’s  well-meant  strictures.  As  an  evi¬ 
dence  of  this,  a  new  colored  plate  of  the 


The^F  Sower  ^^has 
No  Second  Chance. 

Good  tense  Bay  make  the  most  of  the  first. 


’  have  made  and  kept  Ferry’s  Seed  Busines^ 
the  largest  in  the  world — Merit  Tells. 

Ferry’s  Seed  Annual  for  1892 

tells  the  whole  Seed  story — Sent  free  for  the 
asking.  Don’t  sow  Seeds  till  you  get  it. 

kp.M.FERRY&CQ.,Petroit,Mich^ 
P.  O.  lloi  joai  a. 


LAST  A  BEAR  like  WHOLE 
ROOT  Trees;  see  “Fruits  and 
Fruit  Trees” — Free.  Amer. 


Garden  says;  Novel,  USEFUL,  to  the  point.  Orange  Judd 
Farmer:  Ably  written;  gives  trusty  INFORMATION.  Cal. 
Fruit  Grower:  Burprising  LOW  prices!  Apple,  Pear, Cher¬ 
ry,  Plum, PRUNE. Peach,  Ap’t,  Quince,  Nut, Or. Trees,  Grafts, 
ROSES — everything.  No  largerstock  tn  U  S.  No  BETTER. 
Nocheaper.  STAltK.  BROS.,  15>th  St.,  Louisiana, 
Mo.— Founded  1885;  OLDEST  1OO0  Acres;  LARGEST. 


Beauty  Musk-melon,  Laing’s  Tuberous 
Begonia  seeds,  chrysanthemum  seeds, 
Molucella  spinosa. 

Three  more  varieties  of  the  R.  N.-Y. 
wheats  are  offered  by  numbers,  as  they 
are  not  as  yet  named. 

No.  1  is  half  wheat  and  half  rye,  as 
early  as  rye. 

No.  4  is  absolutely  beardless — half 
wheat,  half  rye — as  early  as  rye. 

No.  52.  Pure  wheat  cross. 

D.  M.  Ferry  &  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. — 
Seed  Annual  for  1892.  This  is  one  of  the 
largest  seed  houses  in  the  world.  It  ap¬ 
pears  that  it  required  30  tons  of  cabbage, 
61  tons  of  beet,  33  tons  of  onion,  147  tons 
of  turnip  seeds,  12,000  bushels  of  corn, 
40,000  bushels  of  peas,  and  other  kinds  of 
seeds  in  like  proportion  to  meet  the  de¬ 
mands  of  their  trade  during  1891.  One 
of  their  warehouses  covers  one-half  a 
block  300  by  120  feet,  six  stories,  affording 
nearly  eight  acres  of  floor  space.  Another 
is  140x85  feet,  nine  stories.  Another  large 
house  turns  out  30,000  boxes  annually. 
Upon  a  single  farm,  just  outside  the  city 
of  Detroit,  from  20  to  30  tons  of  onion 
seed  alone  are  grown.  On  another  farm 
of  200  acres  as  large  a  proportion  of  stock 
seed  is  grown  as  possible  under  the  man¬ 
agement  of  a  skillful  foreman.  Often¬ 
times  as  much  as  four-fifths  of  a  crop  is 
thrown  out  as  unfit  for  stock  seed  pur¬ 
poses.  All  seeds  are  tested  as  to  vitality. 
On  other  trial  grounds  (10  acres)  samples 
of  all  the  current  novelties  introduced  by 
others  are  tried.  In  this  way  the  firm 
satisfies  itself  as  to  their  value  before 
they  can  find  a  place  in  its  lists. 

The  cuts  in  the  catalogue  are  made 
from  photographs  of  the  plants  them¬ 
selves  and  the  descriptions  are  concise  and 
accurate.  The  firm  does  not  believe  that 
cuts  and  descriptions  of  plants  that  never 
did  and  never  can  exist  can  or  ought  to 
lead  to  permanent  business  success.  D. 
M.  Ferry  &  Co.  are  not  and  never  have 


sold  for  years  before.  The  kernels  were 
small  but  deep — the  quality  first-rate. 
The  ears  were  rather  small,  but  shapely, 
tapering  from  butt  to  tip  and  well  filled 
out  at  either  end.  A  peculiarity  is  that 
the  kernels  are  not  set  in  well-defined 
rows,  but  placed  as  closely  as  possible 
upon  the  cob  without  definite  arrange¬ 
ment.  It  is  a  late  variety  and  bears  more 
ears  to  a  plant  (if  the  plants  are  given 
plenty  of  room)  than  any  other  sweet 
corn  we  have  tried.  The  Hendersons 
offer,  under  the  name  of  Country  Gentle¬ 
man,  an  improved  strain  of  this  excellent 
variety — improved  in  that  the  ears  are 
larger.  For  home  use  we  confidently 
recommend  a  trial  of  the  Country  Gentle¬ 
man. 

Among  flower  specialties  are  the  Varie¬ 
gated-leaf  Moon  Flower,  the  Hardy 
Double  English  Violet  and  the  Hardy 
Chinese  Matrimony  Vine.  Other  special¬ 
ties  will  be  noticed  in  due  time  under 
“  What  Others  Say.” 

E.  M.  Cole,  Pella,  Illinois. — A  Gar¬ 
den  Annual  of  65  pages  with  16  pages  of 
specialties. 

John  W.  Hall,  Marion  Station,  Md. — 
A  price  list  of  “  High-bred  Seed  Pota¬ 
toes.” 

George  W.  P.  Jerrard,  Caribou, 
Maine. — A  cheery,  well  printed  catalogue 
of  potatoes  and  selected  vegetables — po¬ 
tatoes  being  the  specialty.  The  R.  N.-Y. 
can  vouch  for  the  fact  that  Jerrard’s  seed 
potatoes  have  given  entire  satisfaction. 
Mr.  T.  B.  Terry,  the  successful  Ohio  po¬ 
tato  grower,  says:  “  Last  spring  I  bought 
all  seed,  as  did  some  of  my  neighbors,  of 
Mr.  Jerrard  who  lives  up  in  the  northern 
part  of  Maine.  We  had  them  come  just 
before  we  wanted  to  plant,  and  they 
reached  here  without  a  sprout  having 
started.  In  my  opinion  the  cost  of  bring¬ 
ing  them  so  far  was  a  small  matter  by 
the  side  of  the  gain  from  having  entirely 


Wineberry  appears  in  which  the  berries 
are  shown  as  apparently  twice  the  size  of 
(Continued  on  next  pope.) 

In  writing  to  advertisers  please  always  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Two  Battles 

With  the  Grip 

Mr.  Jacob  Knapp,  a  well-known  market  man  and 
dealer  in  meats,  lard,  hides,  etc.,  in  Tipton,  la.,  says: 
“I  have  had  the  grip  for  two  winters,  and  this  last 
winter  I  was  so  badly  off  I  could  not  eat  and  could  not 
rest  because  of  coughing.  I  took  medicine  from  phy- 


Upon  our  250  acres  of  Nursery  we  have  ev¬ 
ery  family  of  Trees  and  Plants  hardy  in  a 
northern  climate;  whether  fruit,  ornamental, 
nut,  or  flowering.  Among  the  numerous 
choice  new  sorts  are  Lovett’s  Best  Blackberry, 
Beebe  and  Lovett’s  Early  Strawberries,  Japan 
Wineberry,  Green  Mt.  Grape,  Lincoln  Plum, 
Hardy  Orange,  Japan  Walnuts,  Ice  King  Prim¬ 
rose,  Everblooming  Spiraeas,  etc. 

All  are  accurately  described  and  quoted  at 
half  the  price  of  solicitors  in  Lovett’s  Guide 
to  Horticulture,  the  most  complete  and  elab¬ 
orate  catalogue  published  by  any  nursery  es¬ 
tablishment  in  the  world.  The  book  is  richly 
illustrated  and  is  replete  with  notes  on  purchas¬ 
ing,  planting,  pruning,  care  and  culture. 
Mailed  free;  with  colored  plates,  10c. 
Shipments  to  distant  points  a  Specialty. 

J.T.  Lovett  Co.,  Little  Silver,  N.  J. 


of  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  I  took  it  and  it  helped  me  so 
much  I  could  soon  attend  to  my  business.  I  have 
taken  eight  bottles  now,  and  feel  strong  and  well, 
and  have  a  splendid  appetite.  Before  taking 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

I  wanted  to  sit  down  or  lie  down  all  the  time,  but  now 
I  feel  as  strong  as  ever.”  Jacob  Knapp,  Tipton, 
Iowa.  Try  Hood's  Fills. 


WIAKE  np 

CONDITION  POWDER 

Highly  concentrated.  Dose  small.  In  quantity  costs 
less  than  one-tenth  cent  a  day  per  hen.  Prevents  and 
cures  all  diseases.  If  you  can’t  gat  it,  we  send  by  mail 
post-paid.  One  pack.  25c.  Five  $1.  2  1-4  lb.  can  $1.20; 


cash.  Farmers’  Poultry  Guide  (price  25c.)  free  with  $1.0# 
orders  or  more.  L  S.  JOHNSON  &  CO.,  Boston.  Mass. 

UICI  I  SUPPLIESSrSre 

I ~~  tng,  Wlnd&Steam Mach'y.  Encyclopedia 2ic. 

"  *  """""“The  American  Well  Works,  Aurora,  111. 

JI-13  S.Canal  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL.  1  D 
Elm  Street.  DALLAS.  TEXAS  (  Branch  House*. 


i1SWEETlC0RN 

WorL  D 

eNsG*°<61PFs 

l2'/2  INCHES  LONG  BY  8/a 
I  INCHES  IN  CIRCUMFERENCE 
WEIGHING  IMPOUNDS  EACH 
WE  WILL  SEND 
ONE  PACKET  EACH 
'  Of  This  CORN \ 

CHAMPION  RADISH  AND 
GRAND  RAPIDS  LETTUCE 
T06ETHER  WITH  OUR 

f Beautiful  illustrated 
CATALOGUE 
On  l  D  rOR  1892  FOR  10  CENTS. 
UttT  r  EARL  TUBEROSE  BULBS  . 

Price  &Reed,AlbanyN.Y. 


Fin’C  SMALL  FRUITS, 

tIUd  TREES) » 

CRATES  and  BASKETS.  NEW  FRUITS  a  specialty.  Have  you 
received  our  Catalogue?  If  not,  why  not?  Buy  direct  and  save  one-hair. 

Catalogue  FREE.  E.  W.  REID,  Bridgeport,  Ohio. 


Illustrated 


been  large  advertisers  in  the  journals  of 
the  day.  It  will  be  seen,  however,  that 
The  R.  N.-Y.’s  opinion  of  the  firm  is  of 
the  highest. 

Johnson  &  Stokes,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
— “  Money  Growers’  Seed  Manual  for 
1892,”  being  a  handsome  work  of  120 
pages,  with  the  new  and  commendable 
feature  that  the  ‘  ‘  novelties  and  special¬ 
ties”  are  illustrated  and  described  on 
heavy  calendered  paper,  the  portraits 
being  well-executed  photo-engravings, 
necessarily  true  to  nature.  The  following 
abstract  from  the  catalogue  especially 
pleases  The  R.  N.-Y.,  that,  as  its  readers 
know,  has,  with  scarcely  any  cooperation 


sound  seed,  so  that  the  first  sprout  could 
grow,  as  well  as  from  the  change  of  seed. 
My  next  neighbor  planted  a  few  rows  of 
his  own  seed  (Beauty  of  Hebron)  by  the 
side  of  Jerrard’s  seed  and  I  should  not  be 
surprised  if  the  difference  in  yield  in 
favor  of  the  latter  reached  75  bushels  per 
acre  !” 

The  R.  N.-Y.  has  tried  many  of  Jer¬ 
rard’s  seedlings  and  our  reports  will 
substantiate  all  reasonable  claims  as  to 
their  value. 

Henry  A.  Dreer,  714,  Chestnut 
Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa, — One  of  the 
best  catalogues  issued — 160  pages,  col¬ 
ored  covers,  two  colored  plates  and  eight 


lERRARD’S  SEED  POTATOES  S 

are  always  THE  BEST.  Grown  from  pedigree  seed  in  the  new  lands  of  5 
the  cold  North-East,  1  50  miles  farther  north  than  the  north  line  of  Ver-  * 
mont.  They  yield  Earliest  and  largest  crops  In  every  climate.  # 

The  beautiful  Early  Norther  heads  the  list  of  new  kinds.  New  Oueen,  I 
Harbinger,  Minister,  and  all  the  good  kinds,  new  and  old,  are  in  it.  • 

lERRARD’S  NORTHERN  SEEDS  ^  ; 

produce  earlier  vegetables  than  any  others  on  earth.  * 
CATALOGUE  MAILED  FREE.  Address  • 

.  GEORGE  W.  P.  JERRARD,  CARIBOU,  MAINE.  • 

|PRAY  YOUR  TREES.  $|7  Spray  Pump  $5  50 

Mate  3  Complete  Brass  Machines.  mTSrSSToSS&n'm. U 

A  Valuable  lU’d  Book  ( worth  $5.00)  on  ”  Our  Insect  Foes,”  given  to  each  purchaser.  Our  agents 
wwfll  *5  to„*20  per  day  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  Send  for 
|  111  d  Catalogue,  Price  List  and  Terms.  Remember  we  send  you  a  Brass  Outfit,  express  raid  and 
guarantee  satisfaction.  Write  at  once  and  mention  this  paper  Address 

1*.  C.  LEWIS  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Cutskill,  N.  Y. 
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Novelties  and  Staples. 

( Continued . ) 

those  in  the  original  colored  picture 
which  itself  represented  them  as  too 
large.  Mr.  Childs  is  a  man  of  nerve,  to 
say  the  least. 

Thk  Storrs  &  Harrison  Co.,  Paines- 
ville,  0. — This  catalogue  (165  pages)  is 
one  that  will  interest  every  one,  since  it 
is  a  combined  catalogue  of  seeds  of  all 
kinds,  ornamental,  deciduous  and  ever¬ 
green  trees  and  shrubs,  large  fruits  and 
small  fruits  and,  finally,  conservatory 
and  bedding  plants  in  great  variety.  It 
is  one  of  those  firms  that  we  take  pleasure 
in  commending  to  the  patronage  of  our 
readers.  We  would  especially  commend 
it  to  those  who  have  hardy  plants  of  any 
kind  or  fruits  (large  or  small)  to  pur¬ 
chase.  Roses  are  a  specialty. 

Among  grapes  Colerain,  Eaton  and 
Moore’s  Diamond  are  justly  placed  among 
the  most  promising  of  the  newer  varieties. 
Champion,  Spaulding,  Satsuma,  Blood, 
and  Burbank  among  plums;  New  Prolific, 
Miller’s  Cling  and  Champion  among 
peaches ;  Idaho  among  pears  ;  Eclipse, 
Crawford,  Parker  Earle,  Enhance  and 
Eureka  among  strawberries,  and  Musk¬ 
ingum  and  Kansas  among  raspberries 
should  be  considered  by  all  who  wish  to 
try  promising  new  fruits  of  such  kinds. 

W.  Atlee  Burpee  &  Co.,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa., 'issue  a  catalogue  of  175  pages, 
which,  as  in  previous  years,  is  well  worth 
looking  over  by  all  our  readers  before 
closing  their  order  lists.  The  Burpee 
Bush  Lima  is  one  of  its  special  novelties, 
and  the  sum  of  81,060  is  offered  in  smaller 
sums  for  the  most  prolific  plants  which 
may  be  grown  in  the  States  or  Canada. 
While  this  firm  is  enterprising  and  alert 
to  the  extent  of  pushing  its  novelties  and 
staples  for  all  they  are  worth,  yet  it  is 
our  belief  that  few  if  any  other  firms  take 
more  pains  or  go  to  more  expense  to  se¬ 
cure  articles  of  the  highest  value.  Many 
pages  of  the  catalogue  are  given  to  de¬ 
scriptions  of  new  varieties  or  those  which, 
from  trials  at  the  firm’s  Fordhook  experi¬ 
ment  farm,  have  been  found  to  be  the 
best  of  their  several  kinds.  The  firm  is 
largely  interested  in  thoroughbred  live 
stock,  Scotch  collies,  pigs  and  poultry. 
As  is  well  known  to  its  older  readers,  The 
R.  N-.Y.  has  tried  most  of  the  breeds  of 
poultry  worth  trying  and  many  that  are 
not,  the  same  as  it  has  tried  hundreds  of 
plants,  seeds,  etc.,  that  were  compara¬ 
tively  worthless.  But  experiments  must, 
from  the  nature  of  the  case,  encounter 
such  difficulties.  To  find  out  the  one 
good  novelty,  hundreds  of  inferior  kinds 
must  be  tried. 

Early  during  the  past  spring  we  sent 
to  Mr.  Burpee  for  six  Indian  Game  and 
seven  Sherwood  eggs.  Five  of  the  first 
and  four  of  the  latter  hatched  April  26 
and  27.  The  Indian  Games  are  gawky- 
looking  creatures  from  the  day  they  leave 
the  shell,  and  they  grow  more  and  more 
gawky  until  they  begin  to  mature,  when 
they  quite  resemble  miniature  ostriches 
in  their  long  necks  and  small  bodies, 
perched,  as  it  were,  between.  It  is  laugh¬ 
able  to  see  an  Indian  Game  start  for  a 
hen  in  another  part  of  the  yard  and  see 
his  galloping,  high-stepping,  unbounded 
demonstrations  of  courtesy  when  he 
reaches  her.  The  circles  then  described, 
the  long-strided,  overwhelming  gallantry 
with  which  he  comes  nearer  make  the 
husbandly  attentions  of  other  roosters 
seem  quite  tame. 

The  legs  of  Indian  Games,  when  they 
are  about  three  or  four  months  old,  are  so 
long  and  seemingly  weak  that  the  birds 
often  eat  half  sitting.  The  Sherwoods 
at  this  time  were  larger  and  better  look¬ 
ing  birds,  being  fairly  well  feathered. 
The  surprising  thing  is  that  the  Indian 
Games,  though  their  bodies  seemed  so 
small  and  ill  developed,  were,  in  fact 
solid  masses  of  flesh  weighing  twice  as 
much  as  the  Sherwoods.  The  pullets  are 
of  the  same  form  as  the  cockerel  and  just 
as  heavy.  The  feathers  are  of  a  dark, 
rich,  lustrous  color,  varying  from  black 
to  a  mahogany.  The  cockerel’s  plumage 
is  marred  by  several  white  feathers. 


Thus  far  they  seem  peaceful,  contented, 
hardy  and  healthy.  Of  the  Sherwoods 
we  may  speak  later. 

Samuel  Wilson,  Mechanicsvili.e, 
Bucks  County,  Pa. — A  large  catalogue  of 
112  pages  of  seeds,  etc.  Some  years  ago 
Mr.  Wilson  took  exception  to  some  of  our 
criticisms  regarding  his  catalogue  and 
therefore  cut  our  acquaintance.  Still, 
however,  his  catalogue  comes  for  review. 

On  the  cover  of  the  present  edition  is 
the  statement  that  the  present  catalogue 
is  a  price  list  of  “  garden,  field  and  flower 
seeds  grown  and  sold”  on  his  seed  farm. 
We  would  ask  Mr.  Wilson  if  that  is  not 
a  falsehood. 

On  page  3  is  an  illustration  of  a  plant 
of  Modoc  Corn  “  drawn  from  Nature  on 
the  field  where  it  grew.”  “  The  stalks 
grow  to  a  medium  height  of  seven  to 
eight  feet.”  The  illustration  “drawn 
from  Nature  iu  the  field”  shows  a  plant 
five  inches  tall.  The  ears  (five  in  num¬ 
ber)  average  two  inches  long.  There¬ 
fore,  the  proportion  of  reduction  being 
accurate,  these  ears  must  have  been  two- 
fifths  as  long  as  the  plant  was  tall.  In 
other  words  the  ears  averaged  at  least 
three  feet  long. 

On  page  73  he  speaks  of  the  Washing- 
ington  Climbing  Blackberry  as  bearing 
“  the  most  delicious  fruit ”  and  as  being 
“  perfectly  hardy  in  any  climate.”  This 
has  been  under  trial  at  the  Rural  Grounds 
for  a  number  of  years.  The  canes  are 
not  hardy  even  in  moderate  seasons,  the 
fruit  is  of  inferior  quality.  Mr.  Wilson 
gives  the  size  of  the  berries  as  1%  inch 
long  by  inch  in  diameter.  The  berries 
of  The  R.  N.-Y.  specimen  would  not 
average  an  inch  in  length. 

On  page  112  of  his  catalogue  he  alludes 
to  The  R.  N.-Y.  as  a  “  so-called  agricul¬ 
tural  paper”  *  *  *  “to  show  how 
much  reliance  can  be  placed  on  this  agri¬ 
cultural  journal”  *  *  *  “so  excited 
the  ire  of  this  wonderful  paper”  etc. — 
quotations  which  may  serve  to  show  our 
readers  that  Mr.  Wilson  is  not  yet  ready 
to  accept  our  criticisms  as  having  been 
made  for  his  benefit  as  well  as  in  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  seed-buying  public. 

Wm.  H.  Maule. — A  catalogue  of  104 
pages,  the  pages  being  11x8  inches, 
crowded  with  marvelous  illustrations  and 
15  full-page  colored  plates.  Mr.  Maule  is 
enthusiastic  over  the  Freeman  Potato 
which  he  last  year  offered  for  the  first 
at  an  extravagantly  high  price — 83  a 
pound,  as  we  remember.  After  another 
year’s  trial  he  says  that  it  is  “the  strong¬ 
est  grower  ”  he  knows  of,  and  that,  in 
general,  “  no  praise  is  too  strong  for  its 
merits.”  When  such  men  as  J.  M. 
Smith,  T.  B.  Terry  and  T.  Greiner  praise 
the  Freeman  in  an  almost  unqualified 
way  (their  letters  appear  on  pages  76  and 
77),  our  readers  may  feel  assured  that 
the  variety  is  one  well  worthy  of  a  trial 
at  least.  Here  is  the  report  of  a  trial  of 
the  Freeman  last  season  at  the  Rural 
Grounds: 

Six  pieces  (two  to  three  eyes  each)  of 
the  Freeman  were  planted  April  20,  in 
trenches  five  inches  deep  and  one  foot 
apart,  the  trenches  three  feet  apart, 
measuring  from  the  middle  of  each. 
Horse  manure  at  the  rate  of  20  tons  to 
the  acre  had  been  spread  in  February 
and  spaded  under  in  early  April.  The 
seed  pieces  were  covered  in  the  trenches 
with  an  inch  of  soil  and  Mapes  potato 
fertilizer  at  the  rate  of  1,200  pounds  to 
the  acre  evenly  strewn  over  it.  The  vines 
of  the  Freeman  matured  with  those  of 
the  Early  Rose  grown  in  the  same  plot. 
The  yield  was  40  marketable  and  30 
small  potatoes,  the  weight  being  14 
pounds  in  all,  which  is  at  the  rate  of 
564.66  bushels  to  the  acre.  The  skin  is 
of  a  light  buff  color  often  russeted,  few 
eyes,  not  prominent,  though  more  promi¬ 
nent  in  some  tnan  in  others  as  frequently 
happens,  especially  in  a  dry  season.  V ari- 
able  in  shape,  though  all  are  shapely. 
Some  are  roundish,  cylindrical,  others 
oblong,  ovate,  flattened.  The  two  cuts, 
Figs.  69  and  70  (see  page  114),  are  in¬ 
tended  to  show  this  variation.  They  fail 
to  do  so,  however,  because  the  variation, 


being  in  thickness,  is  not  shown  in  the 
broad  view  presented.  The  Freeman 
may  be  considered  a  handsome  early 
potato  of  nearly  white  flesh,  dry,  fine¬ 
grained  and  of  excellent  quality — better 
than  that  of  the  Early  Rose.  The  season 
was  one  of  the  driest  known,  which 
accounts  for  the  small  average  size. 

L.  L.  Olds,  Clinton,  Wis. — A  catalogue 
of  the  best  varieties  of  potatoes  grown, 
and  the  prices  are  low.  Our  Western 
friends  should  examine  it  before  order¬ 
ing  seed  potatoes. 

Plant  Seed  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. — A 
catalogue  of  vegetable,  farm  and  field, 
flower  and  tree,  fruit  and  hedge  seeds ; 
also  bulbs,  garden  tools,  poultry  supplies, 
fertilizers  and  insecticides.  Plant’s  Extra- 
early  Pea  is  said  to  be  a  distinct  variety 
and  superior  to  any  other  of  this  class. 
The  Pascal  is  praised  (and  justly  so,  per¬ 
haps)  as  the  best  variety  of  celery. 

Frank  Ford  &  Son,  Ravenna,  O. — A 
concise  catalogue  of  vegetable,  flower 
and  field  seeds,  seed  potatoes  and  small 
fruit  plants.  It  has  been  shown  that  un¬ 
productive,  worthless  plants  have  been 
sold  by  unprincipled  or  ignorant  parties, 
as  the  Crandall  Currant  or  Crandall  Tree 
Currant.  This  black  currant  was  intro¬ 
duced  by  this  firm,  and  we  are  assured 
that  more  spurious  have  been  sold  than 
have  ever  been  propagated  of  the  genuine. 
The  list  of  potatoes,  including  over  50 
kinds,  is  first-rate.  This  firm  is  the  origi¬ 
nator  of  the  Advance  Tomato.  The  claim 
is  made,  and  it  is  well  supported,  that  it 
is  the  earliest  smooth  tomato  in  existence, 
and  as  early  as  any  of  the  rough  sorts.  It 
is  also  said  to  be  the  most  productive 
variety,  either  early  or  late.  The  quality 
is  the  best,  form  perfect,  nearly  round, 
never  rots,  ripens  about  the  stem  per¬ 
fectly.  It  is  further  claimed  that  it  is 
the  longest  keeper  and  best  shipper  in 
existence. 

W.  W.  Rawson  &  Co.,  34  South  Market 
St.,  Boston,  Mass.— A  large-sized  cata¬ 
logue  (82  pages)  of  vegetable  and  flower 
seeds  with  eight  pages  of  specialties. 

II.  C.  Faust  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
— A  catalogue  of  65  pages  of  garden,  field 
and  flower  seeds — 16  pages  of  specialties. 
Mr.  Faust  offers  81  collections  of  vege¬ 
table  and  25  to  50-cent  collections  of 
flower  seeds. 
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the  Wonderful  Russian  Forage  Plant,  and 
as  a  grass  that  will  succeed  in  droughty 
districts  where  no  other  grasses  will  suc¬ 
ceed.  For  the  arid  regions  of  the  West 
this  is  well  worthy  of  trial,  though  it 
should  be  known  that  it  must  be  cut  while 
young,  as  later  the  stems  become  woody 
and  worthless. 

The  Steele  Bros.  Co.,  Toronto,  Can¬ 
ada. — A  large,  handsome  catalogue  (100 
pages)  of  seeds,  plants,  bulbs,  etc.  Six¬ 
teen  pages  are  given  to  specialties,  among 
which  the  Rural  Thoroughbred  Flint  En¬ 
silage  Corn  and  R.  N.  Y.  No,  2  Potato  are 
favored  with  conspicous  places.  We  have 
reason  to  regard  this  firm  as  both  enter¬ 
prising  and  trustworthy. 


IP  you  name  The  It.  N.-Y.  to  our  advertisers  you 
may  be  pretty  sure  of  prompt  replies  and  right  treat¬ 
ment. 


£.  P.  ROE. 


My  1892  Catalogue, 

With  colored  plate  of 
E.  P.  Roe  Strawberry. 
f>0  other  Illustrations. 
Complete  List  of  all 
the  good  fruits  and  or¬ 
namentals  mulled  free. 
Address 

T.  J.  DWYER, 

Cornwall,  N.  Y. 


GIVEN  AWAY! 

This  is  the  mostbnsu- 
tiful  new  ROSE  of 
the  year  wh  ich  we  give 

_ ENTIRELY  FREE 

toouroustomersofl892.  If  you  are  interested 
in  FLOWERS  send  for  our  CATALOGUE 

of  the  grandest,  novelties  and  specialties  ever 

offered.  IT  WILL  PAY  YOU,  write  HOW- 
ROBT.  SCOTT  &  SON,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


TREES 

PEACH  Specialty 

A  fall  selection  of  all  the  leading  varieties. 
A  aorrset  descriptive  I  Also  a  full  line  of  PLANTS  and 
oad  finely  Illustrated  ORNAMENTALS. 
Gatalogao  FREE  I  and  Tree#  by  mall.  Address 

JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO., 

VII Nurseries,  Hlghtstown,  N.J. 


FRUIT 


BLOOMINGTONY" (PHtENIX)  NURSERY.' 
600  ACRES.  13  GREENHOUSES.  1 

TREES  M  PLANTS 

We  offer  a  larye  and  fine  stock  of  every  description  of 
FRUIT  and  ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  Shrubs, 
Roses,  Vinos,  Small  ERUITS,  Iledite  1  Innts, 
FltUlV  and  Vo  RIO  ST  TREE  SKlJOLINtiS. 
Priced  Catalogue  mailed  free.  established  1  rio«. 

PHOENIX  NURSERY  COMPANY 

to  hlDAK*  TUTTLE  A  CO..  ltbOOMINOTON,  IU. 


Price  &  Reed,  Albany,  N.  Y.— A  large¬ 
sized  catalogue  (50  pages)  of  seeds,  plants 
and  small  fruits. 

Alfred  Bridge  man,  No.  37  East  19tii 
St.,  N.  Y. — A  descriptive  catalogue  (66 
pages)  of  vegetable,  grass  and  flower 
seeds.  This  firm  was  established  in  1824 
and  has  always  issued  a  bright,  plain 
catalogue  which  avoids  even  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  all  exaggeration  as  to  illustration 
or  description.  As  a  rule,  the  variety 
alone  is  given  without  comment.  The  list 
is  well  selected— the  house  eminently 
trustworthy. 

J.  J.  II.  Gregory  &  Son,  Marblehead, 
Mass.— This  catalogue  is  just  as  meritor¬ 
ious  as  it  is  plain  in  appearance.  Mr. 
Gregory  has  always  avoided  deceptive 
announcements  of  every  kind,  and  novel¬ 
ties  are  catalogued  only  after  trial  or 
upon  the  indorsed  representations  of  the 
originators. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  he  offers  three 
of  The  R.  N.-Y.’s  hybrid  wheats,  viz.: 
Willets,  Stewart  and  Beal. 

Mr.  Gregory  characterizes  the  Early 
Six  Weeks  Potato  as  earlier  than  the 
Ohio  and  a  better  yielder. 

We  are  also  glad  to  see  that  Nott’s  Ex¬ 
celsior  Pea  is  given  a  conspicuous  place 
among  novelties.  The  R.  N.-Y.  has 
has  already  rendered  its  report  regarding 
this  excellent  dwarf  variety. 

PnoeNix  Nursery  Co.,  Bloomington, 
Iix, — Wholesale  catalogue  of  trees, 
shrubs,  roses,  bulbs,  nurserymen’s  re¬ 
quisites,  etc. 

L.  L.  May  &  Co.,  St.  Paul,  Minn.— A 
catalogue  of  112  pages  of  seeds,  plants, 
bulbs,  etc.  Thirty-two  pages  are  given 
to  specialties  of  more  or  less  recent  intro¬ 
duction.  Bromus  inermis  is  offered  as 


__  TREE 

'Grandest  Illustrated  Garden-Guide. 

*)C  ccr\e  1  cent  a  packet. 

NT  r  |  l^Up  If  rare  or  costly, 
i  L  L \J  v/Cheapest.  Best  of  all. 
Free  by  mail.  500000  packets  of  extras 
h  to  Customers.  Send  at,  once  for  Free 

“book.  R.  H.  Shamway,  Rockford,  IU. 

SEEDS. 

My  Annual  PRICED  CATALOGUE  is  now  ready 
and  mailed  free  to  all  applicants.  It  contains  all 
the  leading  and  most  popular  sorts  of 

VEGETABLE,  FARM, 

AND 

FLOWER  SEEDS, 

Besides  all  the  desirable  novelties  of  last  season,  and 
nearly  everything  else  in  my  line  of  business. 
ALFRED  BKIDGEMAN, 

37  East  19th  Street,  New  York  City. 


and  Bell  direct  to 
you  choice 
Seed  Potatoes, 
Oats  and 

Field  Deans 


I  GROW 

at  living  prices.  Catalogue  of  20  best  varieties  free. 
EDWARD  F.  DIDDLE,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y 

WEEDSPORT. 


GERMAN 
PRUNE 

Inquire  about  It.  We  can  interest  you  with  proof  of 
Its  value  over  any  other  Prune.  Price  of  trees  on 
application  to  WILEY  &  CO.,  Cayuga,  N.  Y. 

Every  reader  of  this  paper 
who  Is  Interested  in  8TRAW- 

m  m  _  _  _  _  _  _ _  BERRIES  to  send  for  my 

Illustrated  and  Descriptive  Strawberry  Catalogue 
Free.  Send  now,  It  will  pay  you. 

W.  F.  ALLEN,  Jit.,  Salisbury,  Md. 

CTD  AU/DCDDV  PLANTS  by  mall,  300  of  4  kinds, 
OlnanDtlWT  early  to  late,  only!#  L.  By  Ex.  per 
1,000,  $1  and  up.  Best  plants  and  packing.  Price  list 
free.  All  berry  plants. 

SLAYMAKEU  &  SON,  Dover,  Del. 


WANTED 


THE  KANSAS 


A  BLACKCAP.  The  Best 
early  large  Raspberry. 

.  _ _ _  Strongest  growth,  healthy 

foliage,  very  productive.  Choice  Fruit  and  Orna 
mental  Trees.  KANSAS  HOME  NURSERY, 

A.  11.  G KI ESA,  Box  J,  Lawrence,  Kas. 
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THE  COURT  SUSTAINS  THE  R.  N.-Y. 

Three  years  ago  The  R.  N.-Y.  made  a  statement  in 
the  Eye-Opener  department  warning  its  readers  against 
the  Empire  Cooperative  Association.  The  association 
brought  suit  for  libel,  placing  the  damages  at  850,000 
The  case  was  finished  last  Friday  before  Judge 
McAdam  of  the  Superior  Court,  and  the  jury,  after 
being  out  scarcely  five  minutes,  brought  in  a  verdict 
for  The  R.  N.-Y.,  thus  vindicating  the  good  faith  of 
the  editors  in  striving  to  protect  their  readers  against 
unfair  dealings  of  every  degree.  We  may  be  mistaken 
at  times,  but  we  bear  no  malice  against  any  man  or 
house  spoken  of  derogatorily  in  these  columns.  We  criti¬ 
cise  men  and  their  methods  in  the  hope  of  forcing  them 
up  to  the  plane  of  square  dealing  in  the  best  sense  of 
the  term,  and  to  save  our  patrons  meantime  from  losses 
due  to  such  unworthy  practises.  The  next  libel  suit 
brought  against  The  Rural  New-Yorker  is  that  of 
John  Lewis  Childs,  who  claims  damages  in  the  amount 
of  875,000.  We  hope  that  this  will  come  to  a  speedy 
trial,  for  which  we  shall  try  to  be  ready.  These  law¬ 
suits  are  discouragingly  expensive  affairs;  but  we  enter 
upon  them  with  a  fair  degree  of  cheerfulness  in  order 
to  maintain  the  reputation  of  The  R.  N.-Y  for  fearless 
reliability  and  fair  dealing. 

*  * 

The  Iron  Trust  and  the  Barbed  Wire  Trust  have — 
temporarily,  at  least — collapsed. — Sic  semper  tyrannis! 

*  * 

The  attention  of  every  reader  is  called  to  our  cata¬ 
logue  reviews  on  pages  118  and  119.  We  have  en¬ 
deavored  to  be  generously,  not  captiously  critical. 

*  * 

All  work  on  the  great  Nicsragua  Canal  is  reported 
to  have  been  suspended,  and  it  is  said  that,  like  the 
Panama  project,  the  scheme  has  collapsed.  There  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  no  chance  that  the  present  Congress  will 
guarantee  or  contribute  the  8100,000,000  sought  by 
the  promoters  of  the  work,  and  while  anxious  to  make 
fortunes  from  Government  largesses,  these  appear 
unwilling  to  risk  the  loss  of  fortunes  by  investing  their 
own  money  in  the  gigantic  undertaking.  The  Pacific 
Railroad  scandals  are  likely  to  prove  a  check  for  many 
a  day  on  reckless  donations  of  public  money  for  private 
emolument. 

*  * 

At  several  of  the  meetings  of  Western  beef  cattle 
breeders,  buyers  have  stated  that  it  is  harder  than 
usual  to  pick  up  good  steers  for  feeding.  The  reason 
given  is  that  there  has  been  such  an  increase  in  dairy¬ 
ing  that  the  tendency  is  to  breed  cattle  of  the  milking 
type  rather  than  of  the  beef  stock.  The  steers  from  this 
dairy  breeding  do  not  give  full  satisfaction  as  feeders, 
and  the  fact  accounts  largely  for  the  rush  of  poor 
cattle  into  the  markets.  There  does  not  seem  much  to 
discourage  the  feeder  of  well  bred  beef  cattle  in  this 
state  of  things.  There  will  always  be  a  demand  for 
extra  prime  beeves,  and  the  poorer  the  second-class 
stock  the  better  will  be  the  demand  for  the  first-class. 
The  same  will  hold  true  of  breeding  bulls  of  the  beef 
breeds — there  will  be  small  sale  for  the  poor  ones. 

*  * 

Younger  men  of  to-day  can  hardly  understand  how 
highly  guano  was  esteemed  by  scientific  and  practical 
men  of  40  years  ago.  That  was  before  the  days  of  the 
large  sales  of  the  present  mixtures  of  chemicals,  and 
guano  was  considered  the  nearest  approach  to  a  “  com¬ 
plete  ”  condensed  manure  on  the  market.  It  was 
deemed  useful  not  only  to  be  used  alone,  but  also  as  a 
“  medicine”  or  tonic  for  enfeebled  plants.  For  instance, 
Stockhardt  wrote  :  “  The  farmer  should  make  use  of 

guano  as  the  physician  employs  Peruvian  bark,  as  a 
universally  invigorating  or  strengthening  remedy  for 
sowings  of  all  kinds  that  have  suffered  by  the  severity 
of  winter,  or  which  from  want  of  power  in  the  soil,  or 
from  any  other  causes,  are  backward  in  their  growth.” 

A  “  dose  ”  for  such  “  run  down  ”  plants  was  150  to  200 
pounds  of  guano  per  acre.  Many  farmers  still  recog¬ 
nize  the  value  of  this  treatment,  only  they  use  nitrate 
of  soda  instead  of  the  guano.  It  was  also  thought  in 
those  days  that  guano  would  prove  a  good  insecticide. 

“  Guano  water”  was  to  be  used  and  we  find  that  farm¬ 
ers  were  advised  to  use  it  for  killing  the  plum  cureulio 


and  other  fruit  insects  !  The  introduction  of  guano 
gave  European  agriculture  a  basis  upon  w'hich  to  build 
the  science  of  practical  commercial  fertilizers.  It  was 
the  first  complete  manure  containing  so  little  water 
that  it  might  be  transported  from  place  to  place  at  a 
reasonable  rate.  Subsequent  complete  fertilizers  may 
be  said  to  be  imitations  of  guano  changed  and  modi¬ 
fied  to  suit  different  soils,  plants  and  climates. 

*  * 

YVe  understand  that  the  Board  of  Agriculture  in 
Michigan  has  adopted  something  of  a  new  idea  in  hold¬ 
ing  farmers’  institutes.  An  experiment  was  recently 
made  of  holding  a  week’s  institute  at  one  town.  Reg¬ 
ular  classes  were  established  and  lectures  given  three 
times  a  day  by  members  of  the  agricultural  college 
faculty.  Many  farmers  with  their  wives,  sons  and 
daughters  attended,  and  regular  recitations  and  exam¬ 
inations  were  held.  They  were  managed  much  like 
the  butter  schools  in  this  State,  only  that  several 
branches  of  science  were  started.  It  is  a  good  thing 
for  the  agricultural  college  to  go  to  the  farmers — not 
to  wait  for  them  to  go  to  it.  We  shall  soon  print  an 
article  by  Prof.  C.  M.  Weed,  which  will  show  how 
these  colleges  can  get  in  line  for  the  University  Ex¬ 
tension  idea. 

*  * 

Consul  Denby  of  Peking,  China,  reports  that  in  1889 
from  one  port,  Ichang,  there  were  exported  13,000 
pounds  of  tigers’  bones.  For  use  as  fertilizers — the  only 
use  intelligent  people  seem  to  have  for  dead  tigers— 
these  bones  might  be  worth  8150,  yet  they  were  entered 
at  a  value  of  83,000  even  wrhen  the  price  was  governed 
by  the  “  pauper  labor  ”  of  China.  They  are  to  be  used 
as  a  medicine  !  From  them  will  be  made  a  “  tonic  ” 
which  the  Chinese  invalid  believes  will  impart  to  him 
some  of  the  tiger’s  strength  and  fierceness  !  For  the 
same  “medicinal  ”  reason  9,000  pounds  of  “  old  deer’s 
horns”  were  valued  at  81,700.  Many  of  us  who  are 
filled  with  disgust  at  the  folly  of  such  absurd  beliefs 
are  now  keeping  up  old  customs  and  habits  that  are 
almost  as  absurd  and  expensive,  in  the  light  of  modern 
progress,  as  this  tiger  bone  tonic  ! 

*  * 

There  really  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  any  one 
should  die  nowadays,  except  from  old  age.  A  new 
remedy  which  we  have  seen  advertised  in  a  Southern 
religious  paper,  claims  to  cure  all  diseases,  except  “hy¬ 
drophobia,  lockjaw  and  strychnine  poisoning.”  “  In 
such  cases  it  seems  to  be  harmful.”  How  it  could  ag¬ 
gravate  the  latter,  is  one  of  the  things  we  cannot  un¬ 
derstand.  Just  think  of  this  glorious  remedy.  Con¬ 
sumption  will  have  no  more  terrors  and  a  prompt  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  machine  will  save  the  would-be  suicide 
who  has  swallowed  “  rough  on  rats.”  Bright’s  disease 
will  disappear,  and  cancer  will  cease  to  kill;  grip  will 
be  as  harmless  as  a  gum-boil  and  the  fires  of  fever  will 
be  extinguished.  The  beauty  of  all  this  is  that  the 
machine  “  is  so  small  that  it  can  be  carried  in  the 
pocket,  etc.”  Goto  !  Where  is  the  Fool-killer?  Let  him 
try  this  “remedy.”  #  * 

Successful  agriculture  is  largely  a  successful  hunt 
for  nitrogen — the  substance  that  demands  of  the  farmer 
a  high  price.  The  man  who  pays  least  for  it  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  amount  of  his  sales,  is  doing  the  best 
farm  business.  Cheap  supplies  of  potash  and  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  are  assured — the  problem  is  to  reduce  the 
cost  of  nitrogen  !  This  problem  is  as  old  as  agricul¬ 
tural  science.  Stockhardt  had  a  vision  of  the  time 
when,  by  some  undiscovered  process  the  hydrogen  in 
water  and  the  nitrogen  in  the  air  could  be  united  to 
form  ammonia.  His  dream  has  not  been  fulfilled  and 
probably  never  will  be,  and  it  may  be  well  that  this  is 
so.  It  may  be  a  wise  economy  of  nature  that  cheap 
nitrogen  is  only  for  those  who  are  willing  to  study  out 
the  laws  that  govern  it.  If  nitrogen,  the  great  force 
that  gives  growth  and  speed  to  vegetation,  were  made 
as  free  as  air,  one  of  the  surest  and  truest  rewards  of 
the  patient  and  studious  farmer  would  be  taken  away. 

*  * 

James  Caird,  a  celebrated  Scotch  agricultural  econ¬ 
omist,  died  last  week.  He  became  prominent  40  years 
ago  by  printing  a  treatise  on  “  High  Farming  as  the 
Best  Substitute  for  Protection,”  in  which  he  argued 
that  better  skill  and  judgment  on  the  part  of  the 
British  farmer  would  fully  take  the  place  of  a  protec¬ 
tive  tariff.  In  1850  he  visited  Ireland  to  make  a  study 
of  the  best  measures  to  be  taken  for  a  revival  of  agri¬ 
culture  after  the  great  famine.  He  conducted  many 
such  investigations  and  researches,  the  results  of 
which  when  published  were  widely  copied,  and  did 
much  to  educate  the  people,  In  185(5  he  visited  the 
United  States  and  wrote  a  volume  on  the  possibilities 
of  our  prairie  States  for  food  production.  He  did  much 
both  as  a  practical  farmer  and  as  a  legislator,  to  intro¬ 
duce  new  agricultural  methods  and  promote  legislation 
that  would  benefit  farmers.  He  easily  took  rank  as 
one  of  the  ablest  of  English  farmers. 


The  London  police  authorities  have  just  succeeded 
in  breaking  up  the  business  of  the  Empire  Claim 
Agency  with  offices  in  London  and  New  York.  It  was 
a  pretentious,  bogus  affair,  like  those  which  have 
from  time  to  time  flourished  so  rankly  in  various  cities 
in  this  country.  For  over  a  year  the  United  States 
Legation  and  Consulate  in  London  have  been  so  over¬ 
whelmed  by  letters  from  the  dupes  of  the  concern,  which 
had  advertised  a  multitude  of  vast  “unclaimed  estates” 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  that  finally  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State  at  Washington  found  it  necessary  to 
issue  a  special  circular  on  the  subject,  showing  that 
such  estates  had  no  existence  except  in  the  fraudulent 
advertisements  of  the  schemers.  The  English  govern¬ 
ment  also  took  a  hand  in  suppressing  the  swindle  by 
arresting  two  of  its  principal  concoctors.  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  has  exposed  a  large  number  of  such 
frauds  at  home  and  abroad,  but  new  ones  are  sure  to 
start  up,  Phoenix-like,  from  the  ashes  of  the  old,  and 
straightway  a  multitude  of  dupes  hurry  from  all  parts 
of  the  country  to  pour  their  hard-earned  dollars  into 
their  promoters’  dishonest  coffers.  “What  fools  we 
mortals  be  !  ” 

Brevities. 

I  knew  a  strapping  fellow  once  wbo  ran  his  health  all  down, 

By  drinking  this  and  eating  that  carousing  ’round  the  town, 

And  then  he  called  the  doctor  in,  his  folly  to  confess. 

The  doctor  grimly  mixed  him  up  a  vile,  ill-smelling  mess, 

And  said— while  patient  whimpered  loud,  to  show  the  pluck  he  lacked— 

“  Stand  up  and  take  your  medicine— don't  play  the  baby  act !  ” 

You  all  know  folks  who  run  around  and  never  come  out  square, 

Who  take  it  out  in  putting  in  complaints  that  are  not  fair: 

And  when  at  last  Miss  Justice  comes  and  takes  them  by  the  neck, 

They  bawl  for  sympathy,  but  we  can’t  muster  up  a  speck; 

We  only  feel  like  yelling  in  their  ear  until  it’s  cracked. 

“ Stand  up  and  take  your  medicine— don't  play  the  baby  act  l " 

Bk  what  you  wish  to  be  thought. 

A  GOOD  word  is  said  as  soon  as  an  ill. 

A  POOR  planter  is  known  by  his  skips. 

In  what  way  does  a  land  roller  pay  its  rent  ? 

Little  use  putting  potash  on  soil  that  groans  for  bones. 

The  man  who  can’t  stand  trouble  deserves  no  good  luck. 

He  who  puffs  himself  with  pride  will  grease  a  toboggan  slide. 

The  first  American  post  office  was  established  at  New  York  in  1672. 
You  had  better  stand  a  heap  of  clawing  than  try  to  take  it  out  in 
lawing  ! 

What  material  thing  in  the  world  affords  such  opportunities  for 
study  as  agriculture. 

Let  some  friend  of  humanity  arise  and  show  us  how  to  make  one 
weed  grow  where  two  grew  before. 

You  say,  “My  horse  does  better  on  oats  than  on  any  other  grain  !  ” 
Do  you  know  that,  or  do  you  just  guess  it  ? 

Is  it  training  or  breeding  that  makes  a  cow  keep  herself  clean  when 
in  a  box  stall  where  there  is  plenty  of  room  .' 

Now  then,  friend,  which  one  of  those  demands  of  the  New  York 
State  Alliance  do  you  object  to?  Let’s  hear  from  you! 

A  bag  of  clover  seed  costing  $3,  contains  fertilizing  possibilities  worth 
$300.  Put  the  seed  in  the  soil  and  water,  heat,  air  and  time  will  do  the 
rest. 

Let  every  good  flock-master  make  up  his  mind  to  sow  a  small  patch 
of  rape  and  tend  to  it  carefully;  then  he  will  find  ’twill  keep  his  sheep 
in  fine  shape. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  Ponderosa  Tomato,  as  It  has  been 
named,  is  offered  in  most  catalogues  under  its  provisional  name  of 
“400.” 

IN  his  argument  that,  for  the  average  farmer,  feed  and  selection 
beat  breed  in  making  a  dairy  herd,  Henry  Stewart  gets  strong  backing 
from  Prof.  Roberts  in  this  issue. 

The  latest  use  for  the  Keiffer  Pear  is  suggested  by  an  Ohio  grower, 
who  says  he  plants  the  trees  on  the  road  to  protect  his  orchards.  The 
boys  get  a  taste  of  the  Keiffer  and  stop  ! 

Balance  up  your  rations  that  you  do  not  feed  too  much  fat.  Surplus 
fat  goes  to  the  gutter  when  it  might  make  first-class  butter,  and  there’s 
one  true  thing,  that  s  sure— it  is  worthless  as  manure. 

The  education  of  the  public  taste  for  fresh,  sweet-milk  butter  means 
fresh  hope  for  Eastern  farmers  who  can  compete  with  the  West  only  in 
shortening  the  life  of  their  farm  products.  The  public  want  youth  not 
old  age  in  what  they  buy. 

The  Iowa  Republicans  appear  to  have  a  good  deal  of  virtuous  back¬ 
bone.  In  spite  of  a  natural  desire  to  fill  their  political  opponents  with 
despair,  they  have  resolved  to  stand  stoutly  by  Prohibition  and  have 
thus  filled  the  Democrats  with  joy. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  has  had  quite  a  little  to  say  about  the  “  one-horse  Jer¬ 
sey  farm"  of  Mr.  Johnson,  from  which  $4,000  worth  of  produce  are  sold 
each  year.  Mr  J.’s  latest  step  of  progress  is  to  put  up  an  irrigating 
outfit  of  windmill,  tank  and  pipes.  This  outfit  would  have  paid  for 
Itself  in  the  dry  strawberry  season  of  last  year. 

Fifty-five  cents  apiece  for  peaches  1  That  was  the  price  paid  the 
other  day  at  Covent  Garden  Market,  London,  for  the  pick  of  a  lot  of 
Cape  Colony  peaches.  The  fruits  had  been  brought  from  Africa  in  a 
cool  room,  each  wrapped  in  cotton  wool.  Others  carried  in  a  case 
in  a  refrigerator  room  for  experimental  purposes  were  spoiled.  The 
whole  shipment  averaged  36  cents  apiece.  At  anything  like  such  prices 
the  South  African  peach  trade  is  likely  to  have  a  big  boom. 

In  Missouri,  and  to  a  less  extent  in  several  of  the  other  Southern 
and  Western  States,  the  warfare  between  the  Farmers’  Alliance  and 
the  Anti-Sub-Treasury  Alliance  is  growing  fierce  and  rancorous,  just 
as  disagreements  between  the  members  of  a  household  are  often  more 
bitter  than  those  among  neighbors  or  strangers.  There  is  to  be  a  con¬ 
vention  of  the  recalcitrant  seceders  at  St.  Louis  on  February  22,  and  it 
is  fiercely  denounced  by  their  opponents  as  guilty  of  “  a  violation  of 
every  principle  of  the  order.” 

In  a  current  market  report  we  find  the  following:  ‘-The  wheat  market 
continued  to  tell  the  old  story  of  long  selling  and  resulting  low  prices.” 

It  is  no  wonder  that  legislation  is  asked  to  prohibit  gambling  in  the 
necessaries  of  life,  when  the  baneful  results  of  this  pernicious  type  of 
business  are  so  manifest.  The  buying  and  selling  of  options  is  gamb¬ 
ling  pure  and  simple  and  in  morals  is  no  better  than  gambling  with 
cards  or  at  the  roulette  table.  What  one  gains  another  loses,  and 
great  harm  is  done  by  it  to  legitimate  business.  We  shall  doubtless 
learn  to  properly  estimate  these  speculative  methods  ere  many  years 
go  by. 

In  brief,  by  the  Reciprocity  treaty  just  concluded  between  Germany 
and  the  United  States  the  former  admits  the  products  of  the  latter  at 
the  same  rates  of  duty  charged  on  similar  products  of  Austria-Hun¬ 
gary,  Italy  and  Belgium,  with  which  commercial  treaties  on  specially 
favorable  terms  have  recently  been  concluded.  In  return,  the  United 
States  Government  stipulates  not  to  tax  German  beet  sugar,  as  it 
might  have  done  under  the  Reciprocity  clause  of  the  McKinley  Bill. 
Flour,  Indian  meal  and  cereals,  together  with  cattle  and  other  live  stock 
are  the  chief  American  agricultural  products  whose  importation  into 
the  Fatherland  will  be  promoted  by  the  new  treaty. 
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GREAT  BENEFITS  FROM  SPRAYING. 


President  Barry  in  his  address  said :  “  Judicious 

efforts  will  enable  us  to  produce  new  fruits  surpassing 
all  previous  introductions  in  size,  appearance  and  qual¬ 
ity  ;  and  new  flowers  exceeding  in  beauty  and  attrac¬ 
tiveness  anything  yet  known.  The  first  and  last  thing 
for  a  farmer  to  do,  is  to  find  out  what  his  land  needs. 
No  use  for  him  to  buy  all  the  fertilizing  elements 
when  only  one  or  two  are  needed. 

Until  recently  doubts  have  been  expressed  as  to  the 
efficiency  of  spraying  fruit  trees,  but  this  year’s  tests 
have  satisfied  the  most  incredulous  that  there  is  merit 
in  the  operation.  The  codling  moth,  the  bud  moth, 
canker-worm,  tent-caterpillar,  curculio,  as  well  as  the 
apple  scab  fungus,  mildews  of  different  kinds  and  the 
various  grape  diseases  can  all  be  controlled,  if  not  pre¬ 
vented,  by  applying  the  proper  remedies.  The  great 
excitement  caused  by  the  New  York  Board  of  Health, 
last  summer,  in  regard  to  spraying  grapes,  caused 
great  loss  to  growers  and,  so  far  as  we  can  learn,  was 
unwarranted.  Only  the  faintest  trace  of  copper  was 
found  by  analysis,  and  it  could  never  have  done  any 
injury  ;  but  the  outcome  proves  the  importance  of 
spraying  with  great  car  e  and  following  the  instruc¬ 
tions  given  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Wash¬ 
ington. 

Prof.  Fairchild,  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
said,  in  his  paper  on  the  “  Toxicology  of  the  Copper 
Compounds  when  Applied  as  Fungicides,”  that  copper 
is  excluded  by  Boards  of  Health  from  foods  as  in¬ 
jurious;  but  after  a  seven  months’  discussion  by  learned 
scientific  physicians  in  a  convention  held  in  Germany, 
the  verdict  was,  “  Not  necessarily.”  No  example 
showing  fatal  effects  could  be  proved.  It  was  fed  to 
cattle  on  hay.  All  marls,  all  famous  mineral  springs, 
as  well  as  the  liver,  kidneys  and  all  foods  contain 
copper.  Laborers  in  copper  mines  are  rarely  sick. 
The  copper  present  on  grapes  sprayed  seven  times, 
commencing  July  15,  with  the  Bordeaux  Mixture,  was 
from  a  trace  to  one-fifth  of  a  grain  per  pound  of 
grapes.  The  mixture  need  not  be  more  than  one-third 
of  the  strength  usually  applied.  Begin  the  treatment 
early,  and,  later  use  the  ammoniacal  mixture  to  assist 
the  rain  in  washing  away  the  former.  Trees  treated 
with  the  Bordeaux  Mixture  gave  42  per  cent  better 
fruit,  and  with  copper  acetate  28  per  cent,  while 
chloride  of  lime  gave  fruit  20  per  cent  poorer  when 
used  on  quinces.  The  leaves  dropped  early  take  fer¬ 
tility  with  them  and  leave  the  tree  enfeebled. 

Prof.  T.  T.  Van  Slyke,  of  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  speaking 
of  the  “  results  of  analyses  of  some  substances  used  in 
spraying  ”  said  that  sulphate  of  copper  was  mostly 
pure,  while  copper  carbonate  varied  considerably, 
some  being  adulterated  to  a  great  extent,  so  that  it 
should  always  be  tested.  Copperdine  costs  twice  as 
much  as  it  should,  and  is  somewhat  adulterated. 
Fruit  growers  who  use  large  quantities  might  with 
economy  prepare  their  own  fungicides.  To  test  copper 
sulphate,  put  it  in  warm  water  where  it  should  become 
dissolved,  and  copper  carbonate  is  soluble  in  nitric 
acid  or  strong  ammonia  water.  In  many  cases  after 
he  had  found  that  advertised  preparations  were  badly 
adulterated,  he  had  seen  testimonials  from  persons 
who  had  used  them,  which  called  them  the  “  salt  of 
the  earth.”  Probably  those  people  received  free 
samples  and  felt  compelled  to  recommend  them  or 
keep  silent.  In  order  to  get  a  tonic  dose  of  copper 
sulphate  from  sprayed  grapes  (as  much  as  a  physician 
would  recommend  for  a  tonic  dose)  a  person  would 
have  to  eat  8  to  10  pounds  of  grapes,  skins  and  all.  To 
get  a  dangerous  dose  one  must  dispose  'of  many 
thousands  of  pounds,  which  would  be  more  dangerous 
than  the  copper. 

Prof.  Craig,  of  the  Horticultural  Experiment  Farm, 
Ottawa,  Canada,  showed  a  chart  which  gave  the  per 
cent  of  salable  fruit  from  trees  which  had  been  sprayed 
with  the  Bordeaux  Mixture,  to  which  had  been  added 
Paris-green.  The  gain  was  very  marked,  as  the  cod¬ 
ling  moth  and  the  apple  scab  fungus  can  be  treated 
at  one  application  of  such  a  mixture.  Prof.  Van 
Deman,  of  the  Agricultural  Department,  urged  that 
Paris-green  should  not  be  used  in  these  solutions  while 
the  trees  were  in  full  bloom,  as  the  bees  would  be  in¬ 
jured.  C.  H.  Perkins,  of  Newark,  called  attention  to 
an  article  that  is  being  widely  printed  in  Germany, 
France  and  Great  Britain,  to  the  effect  that  American 
imported  fruit  contains  poison,  in  the  form  of  arsenic 
sprayed  on  the  trees  while  the  fruit  was  growing. 
The  effect  was  a  growing  prejudice  not  only  against 
barreled  apples,  but  against  evaporated  apples  also, 
which  is  seriously  affecting  the  price.  The  charge  he 


declared  to  be  false,  and  the  attention  of  Secretary 
Rusk  was  called  to  it  by  a  resolution.  Prof.  Van 
Deman  said  he  was  sure  the  accusation  would  receive 
prompt  attention  and  that  our  consuls  would  be  in¬ 
structed  to  explain  the  matter  fully  to  the  buyers. 

Prof.  Beach  spoke  on  some  fungous  diseases  of  the 
apple.  Powdery  mildew  attacks  both  sides  of  the 
leaf,  absorbing  the  juices.  There  are  two  crops  of 
spores  by  which  the  disease  is  spread.  Use  the  Bor¬ 
deaux  Mixture.  The  apple  scab  fungus  is  developed 
in  cold,  moist  weather.  It  gives  a  velvety  appearance 
to  the  fruit.  Spraying  with  Paris-green  had  given 
good  results.  The  apple  rust  and  bitter  rot  are  propa¬ 
gated  by  spores.  The  rust  eats  out  the  substance  of 
the  leaf,  leaving  only  the  thread  tissue,  and  causes 
what  is  known  as  “cedar  apples”  on  “cedar  trees.” 
Spraying  has  no  effect  on  it.  Gooseberry  mildew  can 
be  perfectly  controlled  at  Geneva,  N.  Y.  Spray  when 
the  leaves  are  unfolding  and,  in  the  absence  of  rain, 
again  in  three  weeks — one  ounce  to  a  gallon  of  water. 
The  cost  is  one  cent  for  25  bushes.  The  Industry  and 
Wellington  Glory  are  the  best  varieties.  Black  knot 
on  plum  and  cherry  will  destroy  the  business  of  raising 
them,  unless  the  disease  is  extirpated  by  the  govern¬ 
ment.  Insects  are  frequently  found  in  the  affected 
parts,  but  they  are  not  the  cause.  On  the  first  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  malady,  the  tissues  swell.  Then  cut  down 
far  enough  to  be  sure  of  getting  all  of  the  affected 
part;  clear  out  wild  cherries  and  plums.  Growers 
do  not  realize  the  danger.  There  should  be  a 
law  compelling  owners  to  cut  out  affected  trees. 
George  T.  Powell  said  the  disease  had  destroyed  the 
plum  industry  of  the  Hudson  River  Valley.  Ills  whole 
orch  ird  of  plum  trefes  was  destroyed  in  one  season  by 
black  knot,  which  had  spread  from  a  neighboring 
hedge  row.  In  California  the  law  compels  the  posting 
of  warnings  where  the  disease  exists.  The  affected 
trees  must  be  removed.  The  legislature  is  to  be  asked 
to  enact  a  similar  law. 

“  How  to  Obtain  more  High-grade  Fruit,”  by  Geo.  T 
Powell,  Director  of  the  New  York  State  institutes,  was 
an  interesting,  instructive  lecture.  Perfect  foliage  is 
necessary  for  the  production  of  high-grade  fruit.  The 
life-giving  leaves  of  a  tree  should  not  be  checked  in 
their  action  by  blight  or  their  usefulness  destroyed  by 
insects.  With  healthy  trees,  sound,  long-keeping  fruit 
is  possible..  Since  he  had  begun  spraying  there  had 
been  no  loss  from  rotting  among  the  apples  he  exported. 
Many  people  hold  that  the  variety  of  apple  which 
brings  the  money  should  be  grown.  Some  fair-looking 
varieties  sell  well  once  or  twice  ;  but  they  do  not  make 
or  hold  a  market.  The  speaker  illustrated  the  point 
by  showing  an  apple  of  the  Jonathan  variety  so  beau¬ 
tifully  colored  as  to  be  almost  irresistible  to  the  eye, 
and  it  is  of  equally  fine  flavor.  Such  fruit  will  sell 
anywhere  at  a  good  price.  Color  is  obtained  by  a 
system  of  trimming,  which  exposes  the  fruit  to  the  sun. 
The  orchard  should  be  well  drained.  Trees  with  wet 
feet  cannot  do  well.  Give  thorough  preparation  of  the 
soil  by  plowing  clover  sod  and  planting  hoed  crops. 
Buy  of  known  nurserymen.  Trim  so  that  the  limbs 
will  not  start  opposite  each  other,  for  then  the  tree 
would  be  likely  to  split  down  when  older.  Trim  all 
bruised  roots ;  cut  them  with  a  slanting  cut  on  the 
under  side  so  that  the  cut  side  will  lie  fiat  on  the  earth. 
Fine  rootlets  will  start  from  these  cuts.  Trim  early 
and  often,  a  bud  here  and  a  branch  there.  Nothing 
more  than  a  knife  need  be  used  for  the  next  10  years 
if  used  in  time. 

Prof.  Roberts  of  Cornell,  spoke  on  “  Methods  of 
Improving  and  Maintaining  the  Fertility  of  Orchards.” 
In  most  cases  there  is  more  fertility  already  in  the  soil 
than  is  needed  for  the  trees.  Many  young  orchards 
have  been  ruined  by  the  too  frequent  use  of  manure. 
It  is  not  fertilizers  to  increase  the  richness  of  the  soil, 
but  proper  treatment  to  bring  out  the  fertility  already 
existing  there,  that  is  needed.  The  land  should  be  dry; 
if  very  wet  it  should  be  underdrained.  Unless  the  soil 
is  of  a  peculiar  nature,  plow  deep  and  often  for  a  year 
or  two  before  setting.  Trees  should  be  trimmed. 
Horticulturists  should  draw  a  sharp  line  between  fruit¬ 
growing  and  forestry  ;  should  economize  on  the  fer¬ 
tility  of  the  orchard  and  not  grow  any  more  trees  than 
necessary.  A  grape  vine  in  his  grandfather’s  yard 
was  never  trimmed,  covered  about  a  quarter  of  an 
acre,  and  he  never  saw  a  good  bunch  of  grapes  on  it. 
After  the  orchard  matures,  sheep  or  other  animals 
should  be  pastured  and  fed  in  it,  thereby  restoring  the 
food  elements  taken  by  the  producing  trees.  The 
orchardist  is  growing  too  much  wood,  too  many  seeds, 
too  many  inferior,  bad-flavored,  poorly-colored  apples. 
Sheep  are  the  best  insecticide  a  fruit  grower  could 
use.  Orchards  may  occasionally  need  manuring,  and 
high-grade  phosphates  may  be  beneficial. 

A  report  on  vegetables  was  made  by  L.  C.  Corbett 
of  Cornell.  Staminate  shoots  of  the  asparagus  are  larger 
and  earlier  by  33  per  cent  than  the  pistillate.  The 
Bush  Lima  is  good.  Peas  on  clay  soil  have  larger  vines 
and  their  season  is  longer.  Transplanting  onions  gives 
more  growth,  greater  uniformity,  and  earlier  ripening. 


The  Rural  trench  system  for  potatoes  was  highly  com. 
mended.  The  system  with  level  culture  conserves 
moisture.  The  land  is  better  prepared  and  less  labor 
is  needed  to  get  rid  of  the  weeds.  Nitrate  of  soda  gave 
good  results  when  used  on  tomatoes.  The  potato 
stalk  weevil  is  a  new  pest  whose  eggs  are  laid  in  the 
stalk.  The  only  remedy  yet  known  is  to  burn  the 
roots.  (I  do  not  see  how  one  can  do  that.) 

Bacteria  are  not  confined  to  any  one  family  of  vege¬ 
tables;  but  go  from  one  to  another.  The  potato  scab 
is,  according  to  Prof.  Fairchild,  a  fungous  disease  and 
no  diseased  tubers  should  ever  be  planted.  Ground 
filled  with  humus  accelerated  the  growth  of  the 
parasite. 

Prof.  A.  N.  Prentiss,  of  Cornell,  made  a  report  on  “A 
Year’s  Progress  in  Botany  in  its  Relation  to  Horticul¬ 
ture.”  These  subjects  cannot  be  separated  as  each 
aids  the  other.  We  must  have  a  life  history  of  fungi 
before  a  remedy  can  be  found.  In  case  of  all  plants  a 
prevention  is  better  than  a  remedy.  Give  favorable 
conditions  for  growth  and  development.  There  are 
over  100,000  varieties  of  flowering  plants  ;  but  few  are 
used.  The  most  important  addition  we  have  had  in 
many  years  is  the  tomato.  We  can  add  to  our  list  by 
importations  and  by  improving  our  own,  which  will 
give  the  greatest  value.  Are  seedless  fruits  as  good  as 
others  ?  The  banana,  Corinth  grape  and  pine  apple 
are  seedless.  Such  a  condition  would  be  of  great 
value  in  the  case  of  the  raspberry. 

Prof.  Craig  spoke  of  “Plant  Breeding.”  Canada  can 
grow  peaches,  and  one  grower  had  been  offered  $1,000 
for  his  crop.  He  is  crossing  varieties  to  produce  a 
cross  that  will  mature  in  the  Far  West.  A  cross  be¬ 
tween  the  Gregg  and  Cuthbert  has  the  Cuthbert  char¬ 
acteristics,  with  some  fine  berries.  A  cross  of  the 
Gregg  with  the  Snyder  Blackberry  gives  hardy  plants; 
but  so  far  the  fruit  is  worthless.  The  Shaffer  and 
Snyder  have  been  crossed.  The  Pearl  Gooseberry, 
which  excels  the  Downing  in  productiveness,  was 
crossed  with  the  black  currant.  The  foliage  of  these 
seedlings  varies  from  that  shown  in  the  perfect  goose¬ 
berry  leaves,  down  to  that  of  the  currant.  He  showed 
photographs  of  many  of  the  seedling  fruits. 

President  Barry  said  that  the  introducers  of  new 
fruits  are  seldom  remunerated  as  they  should  be,  but 
they  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  they  have 
benefited  their  fellow  men.  Their  names  will  be  re¬ 
membered  long  after  the  rest  of  their  associates  are 
forgotten. 

Secretary  Wolverton,  of  the  Ontario  Association, 
said  it  had  2,200  members,  a  result  largely  due  to  the 
fact  that  it  has  a  monthly  publication  in  which  the 
members  relate  their  experiences. 

L.  J.  Farmer  spoke  of  “Strawberries,  their  Care 
and  Culture.”  As  a  rule,  strawberry  growers  spread 
out— attempt  too  much.  Give  thorough  culture,  to 
clear  the  land  of  weeds,  before  setting  ;  manure  heavily 
and  cultivate  often.  On  sandy  loam  the  Warfield, 
Haverland,  Michel’s  Early,  Eureka,  Parker  Earle  and 
Burt  are  good.  The  Parker  Earle  is  a  very  promising 
variety.  Set  the  plants  out  in  rows,  which  should  vary 
with  the  variety.  He  had  seen  the  Eureka  12  feet  wide 
after  the  runners  had  set.  In  answer  to  the  question, 
“  What  new  variety  can  be  recommended  for  planters?” 
he  said  the  Parker  Earle  had  given  good  results.  The 
plants  sent  from  Texas  throve  as  well  as  those  that  he 
had  grown.  The  only  trouble  with  the  Yale  is  its  lack 
of  productiveness.  It  is  adapted  to  clay  soils.  It  is 
the  best  canning  berry  ever  introduced,  having  a  rich 
dark  color.  In  New  York  the  Eureka  sold  for  15  while 
the  Crescent  brought  5  cents.  He  thought  that 
knotty  berries  were  caused  by  imperfect  fertilization 
and  that  they  occurred  when  heavy  winds  prevailed  at 
the  time  of  blossoming,  blowing  the  pollen  away  and 
thus  injuring  the  young  forming  fruit.  Incidentally 
to  the  discussion,  Dr.  Collier  said  that  the  fungous 
spores  can  be  carried  a  long  distance.  The  pollen  of 
the  birch  had  fallen  on  the  deck  of  a  vessel  10  miles 
from  shore.  C.  s.  chapman. 

Business  Bits. 

A  Coax  PLANTER. — Prof.  Roberts  told  us  last  year  of  the  great  Im¬ 
portance  of  the  drill  planting  of  corn.  A  cheaper  machine  for  harvest¬ 
ing  corn  Is  coming,  and  such  a  machine  must  have  drills— not  hills— to 
work  in.  The  Eclipse  Corn  Planter,  made  by  the  Eclipse  Corn  Planter 
Company,  of  Enfield,  N.  H.,  Is  a  desirable  machine  in  every  way.  It 
will  plant  corn,  peas,  beans  or  beets  In  hill,  drill  or  check,  and  Is  also 
specially  designed  for  distributing  fertilizers,  ashes  or  hen  manure. 

Mr.  Jacob  Stroup,  who  for  some  years  past  has  been  a  member  of 
the  firm  of  Monroe,  Judson  &  Stroup,  of  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  Importers  of 
Canada  ashes,  has  now  allied  himself  with  Chas.  Allison  &  Co.,  of  New 
York  city,  under  the  firm  name  of  Allison,  Stroup  &  Co.,  216  Fulton 
Street,  New  York.  Messrs.  Allison  &  Stroup  are  experienced  in  the 
Canada  ashes  business,  and  those  wishing  to  purchase  ashes  for  fer¬ 
tilizing  purposes,  will  be  furnished  with  samples  and  Information  on 
application. 

A  Bright  Pamphlet. -The  R.  N.-Y.  is  very  glad  to  say  that  it  has 
helped  to  Introduce  Breed’s  weeder  to  the  American  farmer.  We  saw 
the  utility  and  value  of  this  simple  little  machine  at  once  and  were 
glad  to  call  attention  to  it.  The  makers  have  now  issued  a  pamphlet 
that  is  as  unique  and  original  as  their  machine.  This  little  book  con¬ 
tains  pictures  of  such  men  as  J.  S.  Woodward,  John  Gould,  J.  H.  Warn, 
Waldo  F.  Brown,  W.  I.  Chamberlain  and  Z.  Breed,  the  Inventor  of  the 
weeder.  There  are  also  excellent  articles  on  the  culture  of  corn,  pota¬ 
toes,  fruits,  wheat,  etc.,  showing  how  the  weeder  can  be  made  useful. 
Every  reader  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  should  send  to  the  Universal  Weeder 
Company,  North  Weare,  N.  H.,  for  a  copy  of  this  pamphlet. 


$15  A  Prize  Series.  $15 

HOW  DID  YOU  SUPPORT  YOUR  FAMILY  ?  HOW  CAN  PARENTS 
HELP  THE  DISTRICT  SCHOOL  ?  FANCY  COOKERY  FOR 
THE  FARM  TABLE. 

How  Did  You  Support  Your  Family  ? 

HE  question  as  to  what  a  woman  thrown  upon  her 
own  resources  may  do,  or  can  do,  is  one  of  the  chief 
questions  of  the  day.  Mrs.  Croly  has  just  issued  a  hook 
upon  this  subject,  which  is  receiving-  much  attention, 
and  many  articles  are  being  written  showing  what 
the  writers  would  do  in  certain  supposable  cases.  All 
these  excite  thought  and  are  valuable.  The  It.  N.-Y. 
gave  some  space  to  this  topic  a  few  months  ago,  but  it 
now  wishes  to  take  it  up  in  a  little  different  style. 
“  To  the  victor  belong  the  spoils,”  is  proverbial.  Those 
who  have  succeeded  have  full  right  to  a  hearing  when 
they  tell  how  to  succeed.  Therefore,  we  want  the 
women  who  have  been  thrown  upon  their  own  resources, 
with  no  masculine  help  to  depend  upon  for  their  own 
living,  or  the  support  of  those  dependent  upon  them, 
to  tell  how  they  solved  the  problem. 

How  Can  Parents  Help  the  District  School  ? 

These  articles  are  to  be  written  from  the  teacher’s 
standpoint,  for  she,  if  anybody,  knows  where  parents 
fail  in  their  duty  to  the  school,  and  where  they  might 
be  a  strong  support  to  the  teacher.  Teachers  only,  are 
invited  to  write  on  this  topic.  Some  of  the  questions 
we  would  like  to  have  answered  are  : 

•  Do  parents  commit  the  manners  and  morals  of  the 
child  wholly  to  the  teacher  ?  Is  it  fair  ?  Can  the 
teacher  take  the  place  of  the  parents  ? 

How  far  are  parents  responsible  for  the  teachers’ 
“  government,”  or  lack  thereof  ? 

Dainty  Cookery  for  the  Farm  Table  ? 

There  are  by  far  too  many  homes  in  which  a  few 
standard  recipes  are  used  day  after  day  and  month 
after  month,  until  all  zest  for  food  is  taken  away 
except  from  the  keenest  appetites,  through  the  lack  of 
variety. 

Can  fancy  cookery  obviate  this  ? 

Is  it  practicable  ? 

Must  it  of  necessity  increase  expenses  ? 

Can  the  housewife  afford  time  for  fancy  cookery  ? 

Are  there  simple,  easy  recipes  which  give  good  re¬ 
sults  ? 

These  are  a  few  of  the  points  to  be  treated  under 
this  topic. 

Conditions  which  apply  to  all  these  subjects  : 

1.  The  writer  must  be  of  the  family  of  a  R.  N.-Y. 
subscriber. 

2.  Articles  must  not  exceed  1,000  words. 

3.  Matter  must  be  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper 
only,  addressed  to  the  Women  and  Home  Department 
of  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  and  marked  “for  the 
competition.” 

4.  Articles  must  be  received  by  March  13,  1892. 

$5. — We  will  give  $5  for  the  best  article  under  each 
of  the  three  heads.  No  manuscript  will  be  returned  ; 
but  in  order  that  all  who  do  the  best  work  may  get 
something,  we  will  pay  SI  for  each  article  used. 

Ideas  count  first  in  deciding  the  value  of  articles  ; 
after  ideas,  grammatical  accuracy,  neatness,  etc. 

Styles  Future  and.  Present. 

ALREADY,  on  the  great  city  counters,  dainty  spring 
fabrics  lie  waiting  for  the  admiration  of  shoppers; 
and,  indeed,  many  women  who  like  to  get  the  spring 
dressmaking  done  in  ample  season,  are  buying  care¬ 
fully.  New  zephyrs,  ginghams  and  chambrays  come 
in  stripes  and  in  small  figures,  while  there  is  a  move¬ 
ment  in  favor  of  plain  goods,  to  be  made  up  with  some 
fancy  trimming  or  finish.  Figured  goods  in  variety 
have  had  a  long  run,  and  it  is  not  strange  if  the  fickle 
popular  fancy  is  ready  for  something  newer. 

Some  of  the  latest  fashion  plates  show  combination 
spring  gowns  made  of  plain  gingham  with  “Normandy- 
plaited  ”  gingham  of  the  same  shade.  This  last  looks 
as  though  it  were  tucked  lengthwise;  in  one  suit,  it 
forms  a  blouse  waist  and  sleeves,  and  a  flounce  a  foot 
deep  around  the  foot  of  the  skirt,  the  tuckings  all  run¬ 
ning  lengthwise.  Collar,  cuffs  and  a  band  at  the  top 
of  the  flounce  are  formed  of  a  heavy  lace  edging,  re¬ 
sembling  Point  de  gene,  (turned  upward  from  the 
flounce).  Skirts  will  also  be  trimmed  flatly  at  the  hem 
with  a  band  of  lace  or  embroidery  set  on  with  the 
scalloped  edge  uppermost. 

India  silks  are  still  in  favor.  Their  lightness  and 
daintiness  make  them  hard  to  give  up;  people  wonder 
how  they  existed  without  them  at  La  Mode's  command 
for  so  long  a  time.  Some  charming  inodes  show  white, 
ivory,  or  other  delicate  tintings  in  the  ground,  a  de¬ 


cided  contrast  to  former  styles  appearing  in  the  small¬ 
ness  of  the  figures.  Carnations,  bits  of  golden-rod, 
tiny  lilies,  daisies,  etc.,  are  among  the  new  designs, 
there  being  much  ground  to  little  figure.  This,  too,  no 
doubt  prefigures  the  coming  of  plain  goods.  India 
twill,  however,  is  likely  to  be  more  popular  than  the 
straight  weaves.  Straight  skirts,  a  full  waist  gathered 
to  a  yoke,  puffed  sleeves  and  a  contrasting  velvet 
corselet  or  girdle,  with  removable  cuffs  of  velvet,  are 
features  of  the  styles  in  these  materials,  for  young 
ladies.  Gathered  ruffles  at  the  wrist  also  bid  fair  to  be 
popular. 

The  flounced  waist  of  last  year  appears  to  some  ex¬ 
tent,  and  the  paniers  which  are  its  logical  sequence  are 
shown  in  some  patterns.  Whether  they  will  be  popu¬ 
lar  remains  to  be  seen.  If  not  the  coming  season,  very 
likely  following  ones  will  see  the  revival  of  these, 
which  were  a  favorite  style  of  drapery  during  so  long  a 
time. 

At  the  present  time,  more  Bedford  cord  gowns  are 
seen  on  the  streets  than  of  any  other  material.  These 
are  now  shown,  both  plain  and  embroidered,  and  the 
fancy  for  them  will  no  doubt  last  through  the  spring. 
Cheap  imitations  of  this  weave  are  sold  as  low  as  20 
cents  a  yard  for  double  width  ;  of  course  these  goods 
are  half  cotton. 

About  the  only  wrap  patterns  shown  at  present  are 
the  half-long  cape  and  the  three-quarter  coat.  The 
coat  with  hip  pieces  had  such  an  immense  run  this  past 
season  that  it  is  not  likely  to  appear  among  the  new 
things ;  everybody  is  tired  of  seeing  it. 

Waistcoats,  jabots,  etc.,  of  chiffon  and  other  dainty 
and  delicate  materials  are  very  much  to  the  fore.  Wide 
surah  bows  for  the  neck  obtain  with  the  turned  down 
collar,  and  collarettes  are  shown  in  several  styles.  A 
plain  collarette  consists  merely  of  a  band  of  2%-inch 
ribbon,  turned  down  at  the  upper  edge  to  the  width  of 
1%-inch,  and  fastened  at  the  left  under  a  full  rosette 
of  the  same  ;  another,  somewhat  more  elaborate,  con¬ 
sists  of  two  bands  of  ribbon  a  trifle  narrower,  each 
with  upper  edge  turned  over,  and  the  one  laid  upon 
the  other  ;  this  band  is  folded  at  the  middle  and  sewed 
to  a  point  in  front,  after  which  a  fall  of  finger-wide 
lace  is  gathered  and  sewed  to  the  lower  edge.  On  this 
lace  in  front  are  set  one  or  two  small  bows,  and  the 
back  is  fastened  under  a  rosette. 

A  third  style,  more  becoming,  but  needing  more  rib¬ 
bon  is  made  somewhat  after  the  fashion  of  the  lace 
boa.  A  band  of  11^-inch  ribbon  is  folded  narrower 
toward  the  front ;  this  is  the  foundation.  Two-inch 
ribbon  is  gathered  and  sewed  to  this  in  jabot  or  cascade 
style,  making  a  full  ruff,  somewhat  narrower  at  the 
front  where  it  is  tied  by  a  bow  of  the  foundation  ribbon. 

A  fancy  for  gauze  accessories  to  the  toilet  prevails, 
the  delicate  material  appearing  in  both  fans  and  hand¬ 
kerchiefs. 

Take  Tilings  Easy. 

OUR  sitting  room  has  been  swept  and  dusted  thort 
oughly  to-day,  and  it  was  six  weeks  since  a 
broom  had  touched  it.  We  use  it,  too,  all  the  time.  I 
tidy  it  up  three  times  a  day,  taking  about  three  min¬ 
utes  each  time,  and  three  minutes  each  morning  to 
take  off  only  the  dust  that  shows.  I  am  so  habituated 
to  picking  up  the  scraps  and  depositing  them  in  the 
waste-paper  basket,  that  it  is  not  counted.  Once  in 
two  weeks  I  spend  20  minutes  for  extra  dusting,  and 
use  a  whisk  and  dust-pan  to  brush  up  scraps  not  ‘  ‘  pick- 
up-able.  ”  When  the  ‘ 4  thorough  ”  day  comes,  everything 
possible  is  taken  out  of  the  room  into  the  open  air — 
upholstered  furniture,  table  scarfs  and  bric-a-brac. 
This  turning  out  of  stuff,  away  from  the  dust,  seems 
to  keep  fancy  work  fresh  for  a  longer  time  ;  the  furni¬ 
ture  all  comes  in  with  a  fine,  fresh,  open-air  smell, 
which  is  especially  delightful  in  winter. 

The  carpeted  bed-rooms  are  also  treated  in  the  same 
way  and  at  the  same  interval,  and  so  is  the  front  hall. 
The  doors  of  bed-rooms  should  be  shut  every  morning 
when  making  beds  or  dusting,  to  keep  the  dust  out  of 
he  hall.  Every  room  should  have  its  doors  shut  and 
its  windows  open,  while  being  swept.  When  dusting, 
have  six  or  eight  dusters,  and,  as  each  gets  full  of  dust,- 
put  it  on  one  side  and  shake  all  together  ;  this,  in  very 
cold  weather,  when  one  has  to  have  the  windows  shut, 
and  has  to  open  one  every  time  to  shake  the  duster,  is 
quite  a  saving.  I  also  like  to  have  the  dusters  slightly 
damp,  as  this  prevents  the  dust  from  flying  back  again. 

The  dining  room  is  swept  and  dusted  thoroughly 
only  once  a  week ;  after  every  meal  the  crumbs  are 
swept  up  with  whisk  and  dust-pan,  and  the  room  is 
touched  up  with  a  duster  every  other  day. 

With  us,  flannels  are  worn  altogether  in  winter  and 
no  cotton  undergarments.  After  one  week’s  wear, 
flannels  can  be  shaken  out  and  aired  during  the 
sunny  part  of  a  winter’s  day  ;  by  this  means  each  suit 
will  last  for  three  weeks,  instead  of  one  or  two.  One 


flannel  night  dress  does  nicely  for  a  person  who  is  par¬ 
ticular  about  bathing,  and  it  needs  only  to  be  washed 
in  the  middle  of  winter  and  at  the  end,  when  taken  off 
for  good.  It  will  dry  in  one  day  if  hung  by  the  stove. 
Each  week  it  should  be  well  shaken  and  hung  out  to 
air  for  a  day. 

In  summer,  have  underclothing  of  the  plainest 
description,  and  iron  only  collars,  petticoats,  children's 
drawers  and  handkerchiefs.  House  linen  is  healthier, 
if  not  as  nice,  when  unironed. 

Have  the  kitchen  tables  painted  next  time  a  man  is 
round  the  house  with  brush  and  paint,  and  if  there  is 
only  one  pair  of  hands,  do  not  blacken  the  kitchen 
stove,  nor  polish  the  copper  or  tin  utensils.  4  4  Excel¬ 
sior,”  as  applied  to  the  housework,  is  not  the  proper 
motto  in  these  days  of  ambitious  housewives,  but — 

44  Take  it  easy.”  o.  A.  H.  R. 

Interesting  Young  Girls  in  Social 
Purity  Work. 

Abstract  of  a  Lecture  by  Kate  Lindsay.  M.  D. 

EOPLE  must  be  educated  in  regard  to  a  subject  in  or¬ 
der  to  appreciate  it,  and  that  young  girls  may  be  in¬ 
terested  in  this  great  work,  their  mothers  must  rightly 
understand  and  teach  the  laws  of  personal  and  social 
purity.  Unfortunately  the  seventh  commandment, 
which  is  its  corner-stone,  is  universally  tabooed  in  the 
family.  Children  are  taught  that  it  is  wicked  to  lie, 
steal  and  swear,  but  nobody  gives  them  any  practical 
instruction  in  regard  to  the  scope  of  the  seventh 
commandment  in  its  relation  to  their  own  persons, 
speech,  manner  or  thought.  With  so  much  misconcep¬ 
tion  on  this  subject  in  general,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
children  are  not  interested  in  what  their  attention  has 
never  been  called  to  properly. 

The  commandment  is  often  broken  right  before 
young  girls  by  their  seniors  dealing  out  bits  of  scan¬ 
dalous  news  ;  the  newspapers  are  constantly  breaking 
it,  and,  so  far  as  our  boys  are  concerned,  it  is  made  a 
dead  letter.  But  the  great  Law-Giver  did  not  write  a 
one-sided  command,  and  there  is  just  as  much  reason 
why  it  should  not  be  broken  by  one  sex  as  by  the  other, 
and  no  more. 

Girls  should  be  taught  that  they  are  violating  the 
spirit  of  the  seventh  commandment  whenever  they 
gather  in  groups  to  talk  about  indelicate  subjects,  and 
that  they  break  it  in  reading  books  with  passionate 
or  impure  suggestions.  They  must  be  taught  to  keep 
the  mind  pure  and  healthy  by  harboring  only  lovely 
thoughts  and  leaning  only  to  the  things  of  good  report. 
They  must  be  taught  how  much  their  happiness  and 
usefulness  depend  upon  this  ;  how  broad  a  place  it  oc¬ 
cupies  and  how  much  of  suffering  and  sin  comes  from 
violation  of  it  in  any  degree.  They  must  know  some¬ 
thing  of  the  snares  and  pitfalls  spread  for  the  feet  of 
the  unwary  if  they  are  to  see  the  necessity  for  walking 
heedfully. 

If  the  seventh  commandment  had  been  kept  inviolate 
from  the  beginning  we  should  have  had  no  social  pur¬ 
ity  work  to  do  now  ;  and,  more  than  this,  nine-tenths 
of  the  diseases  which  afflict  mankind  at  the  present 
day  would  never  have  existed. 

The  best  commentary  on  the  seventh  commandment 
is  that  given  by  our  Saviour  in  one  of  his  discourses, 
(Matt.  v.  27-32)  and  this  should  always  be  referred  to 
in  our  teaching  of  the  scope  of  the  law  of  purity,  that 
the  young  shall  know  that  its  violation  is  not  confined 
to  overt  acts.  Impress  upon  them  most  strongly  that 
their  weal  depends  upon  obedience  and  that  direct  woe 
will  follow  disobedience.  Then  will  our  girls  be  strong 
to  resist  any  form  of  temptation  along  this  line  and 
our  boys  will  consider  that  they  are  the  guardians  of  the 
honor  of  young  girls,  reported  by  HELEN  manning. 

Ask  your  doctor  what  happens  to  cod- 
liver  oil  when  it  gets  inside  of  you. 

He  will  say  it  is  shaken  and  broken  up 
into  tiny  drops,  becomes  an  emulsion ; 
there  are  other  changes,  but  this  is  the 
first. 

He  will  tell  you  also  that  it  is  economy 
to  take  the  oil  broken  up,  as  it  is  in 
Scott’s  Emulsion,  rather  than  burden 
yourself  with  this  work.  You  skip  the 
taste  too. 

Let  us  send  you  an  interesting  book 
on  careful  living  ;  free. 

Scott  &  Bow.ne,  Chemists,  132  South  5th  Avenue,  New  York. 

Your  druggist  keeps  Scott’s  Emulsion  of  cod-liver  oil— all  druggists 
everywhere  do.  $1. 
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Nature  Studies. 

T  is  no  small  pleasure  to  any  person  to 
see  his  own  hobbies  trained  and  ex¬ 
ercised  by  more  expert  riders. 

Readers  of  The  Rural  may  possibly 
remember  an  article  on  natural  science  in 
country  schools  which  was  published  some 
months  ago.  Having  taken  up  a  copy  of 
the  Boston  Transcript  of  October  10,  this 
evening,  I  found  a  very  interesting  ar¬ 
ticle  describing  the  manner  in  which 
natural  science  is  taught  in  Quincy,  Mas¬ 
sachusetts.  A  special  teacher  is  employed 
to  teach  what  are  called  “nature  studies.” 
Miss  Brassil  is  the  only  teacher  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  who  is  engaged  in  this  work, 
though  interest  in  her  line  of  work  is  ex¬ 
tending,  and  it  is  thought  that  several 
schools  have  done  something  in  that  line, 
but  not  by  means  of  a  regular  teacher. 

Above  all  things,  the  children  are 
taught  to  observe.  They  notice  every¬ 
thing  which  comes  under  their  eyes — 
birds  and  insects,  stones,  leaves,  grass, 
flowers;  nothing  is  too  great  or  too  small 
to  afford  them  object  lessons.  They  talk 
about  the  things,  which  they  see  with 
their  minds  as  well  as  with  their  eyes. 
Their  curiosity  is  awakened  by  the 
teacher  and  they  are  constantly  on  the 
watch  for  points  of  interest.  They  dip 
into  all  the  sciences  as  one  thing  after  an¬ 
other  is  seen  and  talked  about,  though 
they  do  not  know  that  there  is  a  science 
with  a  hard  name  back  of  the  gay  butter¬ 
fly,  the  musical  bird,  or  the  beautiful 
flower  which  has  been  the  subject  of  a 
morning’s  talk.  Their  studies  are  as¬ 
sisted  by  new  books  which  have  been 
prepared  for  this  sort  of  work.  Simple 
reading  lessons  describe  the  objects  of 
nature  in  which  they  are  interested;  facts 
are  given  to  them  in  pleasant  form  about 
the  manufactured  articles  with  which 
they  are  familiar.  They  learn  about  coal 
and  iron  and  copper  mines;  how  salt  is 
obtained  and  the  composition  of  glass. 
The  greater  part  of  their  teaching  is  from 
the  object,  however,  rather  than  from 
books,  assisted  always  by  animated  oral 
instruction  from  the  teacher. 

In  one  school  near  Boston  the  “  na¬ 
ture  studies”  are  introduced  into  several 
grades  of  the  school  ;  but  in  most  in¬ 
stances  they  are  confined  to  the  lower 
grades. 

No  task  is  set  for  the  children.  They 
bring  in  what  they  see,  with  all  the 
knowledge  concerning  the  object  which 
they  have  been  able  to  obtain.  They  are 
not  encouraged  to  study  these  objects  in 
the  light  of  a  science,  but  just  as  some¬ 
thing  which  they  can  see  and  handle. 
They  are  merely  accumulating  material 
from  which  they  may  build  in  the  future. 

This  is  Nature’s  own  training.  It  comes 
to  some  children  almost  with  speech.  I 
remember  a  child  who  had  names  for  all 
the  wild  flowers  which  were  showy 
enough  to  attract  her  four-year-old  eyes. 
She  was  attracted  by  the  pretty  pinky- 
wThite  blossoms  of  daisy  flea  bane  and 
asked  its  name.  No  one  seemed  to  know, 
so  she  said,  “then  I  will  call  it  duzzle- 
weed.”  She  must  needs  have  some  means 
of  designating  her  new  treasure  and  coin¬ 
ed  a  name  to  suit  her  wants.  That  child 
has  grown  to  girlhood  with  her  eyes  open 
to  the  beauties  of  common  things  and  she 
has  got  twice  the  pleasure  from  life  that 
she  would  have  had  except  for  her  trick 
of  close  observation. 

In  this  new  departure  in  Massachu¬ 
setts,  it  is  said  that  all  branches  keep  step 
in  this  natural  method  of  training.  The 
children  are  taught  to  describe  what  they 
see  in  “  live”  language  and  not  the  words 
of  books.  They  soon  see  how  much  more 
expression  there  is  in  their  teacher’s  lan¬ 
guage  than  in  their  own.  They  are 


When  Baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castorla, 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castorla, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castoria, 
When  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Castoria 


encouraged  to  correct  their  sentences 
and  to  try  to  make  their  language  forcible 
and  correct.  Their  compositions  are  de¬ 
scriptions  of  the  objects  and  scenes  which 
they  have  studied  in  parts  and  as  a  whole. 
Language  is  taught  to  them  almost  before 
they  are  aware.  One  year  of  careful, 
painstaking  work  in  this  line  must  be 
worth  more  to  a  pupil  than  two  or  three 
years  of  text  books. 

From  a  moral  standpoint,  the  Tran¬ 
script  says:  “In  the  judgment  of  our 
experienced  educators,  the  first  activity 
of  the  mind  has  effect  upon  the  mind  to 
develop  not  only  its  intellectual  side, 
but  also  to  give  it  moral  tone.  In  the 
course  of  study  of  things  as  they  are  seen 
in  Nature,  there  is  direct  contact  with 
Nature  herself.  The  truth  and  nearness 
to  humanity  which  is  in  Nature  will  have 
its  effect  upon  the  mind  of  the  pupil,  and 
the  moral  side  will  receive  a  strength 
which  it  cannot  get  under  the  system  of 
learning  from  books  only,  with  no  con¬ 
tact  with  the  real  things  which  are 
studied.” 

It  is  thought  that  this  system  of  study 
will  become  general  in  Massachusetts 
schools.  We  in  New  York  will  do  well 
to  test  its  merits  also.  s.  a.  little. 

The  Other  Side. 

AFTER  reading  “  Prudence  Prim¬ 
rose’s  ”  communication  in  the  New 
Year’s  number  of  The  R.  N.-Y.,  I  felt 
that  I  should  like  to  say,  for  the  benefit 
of  Melinda  and  others,  that  although  the 
brother  may  laugh  at  your  attempts  to 
improve  your  personal  appearance,  yet 
you  will  find  that  if  some  of  his  friends 
call  unexpectedly  he  will  be  very  glad 
to  have  his  sister  presentable  and  possi¬ 
bly  able  to  entertain  his  guests  while 
he  slips  upstairs  to  don  a  clean  flannel 
shirt  and  another  pair  of  trousers,  etc. 
Most  farmers,  however  negligent  about 
their  working  clothes,  even  though  they 
at  times  appear  to  glory  in  rags,  espec¬ 
ially  while  husking  and  doing  work  that 
is  hard  on  clothes,  always  like  to  find 
mother  and  the  girls  looking  neat.  It 
rests  each  of  them  to  find  the  house  quiet, 
a  clean  kitchen,  and  mother  in  the  sitting 
room  (clad  in  a  pretty  sateen  or  muslin, 
which  he  informs  her  looks  a  little  more 
“dressy”  than  calico)  quietly  sewing, 
when  he  comes  in  from  the  field  to  see 
what  time  it  is. 

If  he  happens  to  want  a  button  sewed 
on,  she  has  a  needle  and  thread  all 
ready.  Then,  as  he  goes  out  to  help  un¬ 
load  the  hay  which  has  just  reached  the 
barn,  he  stops  under  the  shade  of  the  tall 
elms,  where  his  daughters,  with  one  or 
two  of  the  neighbor’s  girls,  are  talking 
and  working,  and  as  he  rubs  his  rough, 
toil-worn  hand  over  the  head  of  Sue,  the 
youngest,  the  baby,  ruffling  up  her  bright 
hair  which  will  never  stay  smooth,  and 
joking  the  older  girls,  he  is  proud  to  note 
how  well  his  girls  look  in  their  pretty 
dresses  that  he  has  paid  for,  whether 
they  be  cambric,  gingham  or  even  plain 
white;  and  he  works  on,  cheered  by  the 
thought  that  their  love  for  him  is  not  any 
less  when  his  overalls  are  patched  than 
when  they  are  brand-new.  Then  when 
the  load  is  off  and  one  of  the  girls  calls 
out,  “  Have  a  glass  of  lemonade,  father, 
or  would  you  rather  have  sweetened 
water  with  ginger  ?  ”  he  congratulates 
himself  that  his  girls  were  not  all  boys, 
after  all.  Alice  e.  pinney. 

*  *  * 

lx  looking  over  a  late  Rural,  I  see  our 
Chief  Cook  requests  the  members  of  the 
Woman  and  Home  Department  to  tell  her 
how  to  make  it  better.  Now  I  wonder  in 
what  way  it  can  be  bettered  ;  it  seems  to 
me  that  it  has  been  growing  better  all 
summer,  till  now  it  is  good  enough. 

There  is  one  feature  I  like  about  it,  and 
that  is  there  are  few  patterns  in  it  for 
fancy  work.  I  should  advise  all  ladies  who- 
want  fancy-work  departments  to  read 
and  subscribe  for  the  Housekeeper,  of 
Minneapolis,  Minn.;  the  Ladies’  World, 
of  New  York  city ;  the  Ladies’  Home 
Journal,  or  the  Modern  Priscilla.  Then, 


for  those  who  love  painting,  Ingalls’s  Art 
Magazine,  published  at  Lynn,  Mass.,  is 
fine,  and  only  $1  a  year  ;  it  is  also  full  of 
fancy-work.  I  mention  these  papers  be¬ 
cause  I  know  that  there  are  many  ladies 
who  want  to  take  some  really  good  paper 
of  the  kind,  but  they  do  not  know  what 
to  take  or  where  to  write  for  it. 

And  I  do  hope  they  won’t  be  coaxing 
our  Chief  Cook  to  fill  our  good,  sensible 
department  with  fancy  work  ;  ’tis  hardly 
fair  to  the  great  mass  of  farmers’  wives 
who  never  find  time  for  such  employ¬ 
ment.  Besides,  the  Modern  Priscilla  at 
50  cents  a  year,  would  furnish  more  fancy 
work  in  one  month  than  The  Rural’s 
limited  space  could  afford  in  six  ;  for  the 
former  is  wholly  devoted  to  home  decora¬ 
tion. 

And  I  think  it  nearly  time  some  one  en¬ 
tered  a  protest  against  so  much  crochet 
work — I  mean  that  done  with  thread — for 
it  is  very  injurious  to  the  eyes.  I  cro¬ 
cheted  a  great  deal  some  years  ag’o,  and 
among  my  other  work,  made  two  bonnets 
of  white  linen  thread.  For  a  long  time 
afterwards  I  thought  I  was  going  blind. 
Now,  I  crochet  a  little  as  a  pastime.  I 
have  crocheted  a  woolen  skirt  for  our 
three-year-old  Maude,  and  mean  to  cro¬ 
chet  caps  for  all  our  girls  for  Christmas, 
and  that  will  be  all  MRS.  JOHN  monsey. 

[All  the  above  papers  can  be  obtained 
through  The  Rural  office. — Eds.] 

*  *  * 

Fashionable  ideas  of  the  present  time 
demand  that  the  tea  and  coffee  service,  if 
of  silver,  should  be  placed  on  silver 
stands ;  if  of  china,  on  china  stands. 
This  is  in  order  that  the  stands  may  be 
as  inconspicuous  as  possible,  appearing 
as  a  part  of  whatever  may  rest  upon  them. 


Sfi  GRAPE  VINES 
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GRAPE  VINES 


I  Plants  of  B03t  Quality.  Warrmtodtruo  to  namo.  Lowest 
| Prices.  Largest  Steel:  and  Assortment  of  Old  and  New 
,  Varieties.  Sond  for  Price  List. 

I _ BUSH  &  SON  &  MEISSNER,  Bnshterg.  Me. 


SEE 


I)S.  12pkts.  Flower,  t()o.;  12  pkta.  Vegetable, 
30c.;  0 Dahlias,  5()c. ;  10  Gladiolus,  30c.  All 
#1.  IlulfSOc.  H.  F.  Burt,  Taunton,  Maas. 
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Spraying  is  a 

COMPLETE 
SUCCESS 
if  you  use  the 
proper 
Fungicides 
or 

Insecticides 

at  the 

proper  time. 


Wo  manufacture  all  kinds  of  Fungicides  and  Insect¬ 
icides  of  the  best  qualities,  and  put  them  up  in  the 
most  convenient  and  economical  forms  for  both  deulors 
and  users.  Our  pamphlet— the 

A  B  C  OF  AGRICULTURE, 

contains  useful  and  interesting  information  about 
the  Fruit  Garden,  the  Orchard,  and  Vegetable  Gar¬ 
den,  and  how  to  get  good 

GARDEN  SEEDS  FREE! 

It  gives  prices  and  descriptions  of  Fungicides  and 
Insecticides,  and  the  most  approved  Spraying  Pumps 
anil  Outfits.  Special  departments  on  Truck  Farming 
and  Staple  Crops.  The  book  is  free. 


W.  S.  POWELL  &  CO., 

Chcinienl  Fertilizer  Manufacturers* 

BALTIMORE,  MD.(  U.S.  A. 
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IN  writing  to  advertisers  please  always  mention 
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NERVOUS 

DEBILITY 

cured  by  the 
use  of 

AVER’S 

Sarsaparilla 

Tones  the  system, 
makes  the  weak 
strong. 

Cures  Others 

will  cure  you. 


•Tuffs Tiny  Pills® 

Q  enable  the  dyspeptic  to  eat  whatever 
v  lie  wishes.  They  cause  the  food  toas- 

•  similate  and  nourish  the  body,  give 
appetite  and  develop  ilcsli.  Price,  35 
cents.  Exact  size  shown  in  border. 


Medinajdhio. 
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HOUSEHOLD 

REPAIRING  OUTFIT! 

This  consists  of  the 
tools  and  materials 
shown  in  the  cut.  It  en¬ 
ables  one  to  do  his  own 
half-soling,  rubber, boot, 
shoe,  and  harness  repair¬ 
ing.  No  pegs  needed— 
simply  wire  clincli  nails. 
Saves  time,  trouble,  wet 
feet,  vexation,  and 
expense.  Any  boy 
can  use  it.  Sells  like 
hot  cakes.  Agents 
wanted.  The  whole 
outfit,  neatly  boxed, 
80  lbs.’,  only  W  ^ 
Send  for  circular. 
ST  5  BOOT  BEOS.,  Madina,  Q. 


WIRE  PICKET  FENCE  MACHINE. 

Lowdcn's  Perfection.  LaU;«t  Improved  bestlicld 
machine  In  the  world.  Every  farmer  his  own 
fence  builder.  Costs  30  to  35  cents  a  rod.  Best 
Post  Auger  made.  Wire  and  Pickets  for  sale. 
For  large  Illustrated  catalogue  address 

L.  C.  LOWDEN,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  V.  S.  A. 
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,  digging  U600 hush 
e/s  of  potatoes  from] 
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The  weeds  on  the 
entire  p /ace  you 
could  carry  off in\ 
your  coat  pocket 
f.H.  Warn.  Potato 
fvemnso.  Q rower 
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"I predict  thut  I 
,  ihwill  come  into 

very  wide  general  I 

I  use  among  rAmJ 
PMSIl&Fwy* futej 
ondetearsoil.”  I 
W./.  CHAMBBtLAM 
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New  York  £ity  ;  JOHN  F08TER,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


AUTOMATIC  ENGINES, 

3  to  15  H.  P.oo  baseplate  or  mounted 
on  four-wheel  truck,  suited  for  all  kinds 
of  work.  We  also  manufarture  Sep¬ 
arators,  Sweep  Powers,  1,2*3  bone  tread 
powers  with  governor,  either  level  or  ngn- 

r-.asrwt  etwl - fYw«  *•** - 1 1 - 


SAM’L  B.  WOODS, 

Mavor  City  of  Charlottes¬ 
ville.  Va.  Commissioner 

of  Virginia.  VIRGINIA, 


LEWIS  D.  AYLETT, 
Formerly  Treasurer 
Georgia  Pacific  R.K. 


ALBEMARLE  COUNTY. 


lhe  great  fruit,  grain  and  stock  raising  section  of 
the  State.  Winters  mild  and  short.  Scenery  beautiful. 
Health  line.  Near  the  great  markets.  Educational 
advantages  unsurpassed. 

Land  Good  !  Prices  Cheap  !  Taxes  Low  ' 
Farms  and  City  property  for  sale.  Writ*  to 

WOODS  dk  AYLETT,  Charlottesville,  Va. 
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Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “Adv.”  per 
line  leaded .  - 


No  Advertisement  received  for  less  than  Si  00 
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all  orders  for  transient  advertisements 


1ST  ABSOLUTELY  ONE  PRICE  ONLY. 

Terms  of  Subscription. 

The  subscription  price  of  the  Rubai.  New-Yorker 

Single  copy,  per  year . $2.00 

Great  Britain,  Ireland,  Australia  and 

Germany,  per  year,  post-paid .  $3.04  (12s.  6d.) 
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HONEY. 

White  clover,  1  lb.  bxs.,  per  lb . 12  @13 

2  lb.  bxes.,  per  lb . 10  @12 

Poor,  per  lb .  9  @10 

Buckwheat,  1  lb.  bxs.,  per  lb .  8  @9 

Buckwheat,  2  lb.  bxs.,  per  lb .  7  @8 

Extracted,  per  lb .  7  @  7) 

Extracted  Southern,  peroration . 60  @70 

HOPS. 

N.  Y.  State,  1891,  choice . 20  @27 

Fair  to  prime . 23%@25 

Common . 22  @23 

N.  Y.  State,  1890,  choice . 17  @18 

Good  to  prime . 14  @16 

Old  olds .  6  @  9 

California,  1891 . 21  @20 

California,  1890 . 13  @18 

Pacific  Coast,  old  olds .  6  @9 

VEGETABLES. 

Cabbage,  L.  I.,  per  100 . 

Cabbage,  State,  per  100 . 

Cucumbers.  Fla.,  per  crate . 

Celery,  Michigan,  per  dozen-roots . 

Egg-plant,  Florida,  per  bbl  . 

Kale,  Norfolk,  per  bbl . 

Lettuce,  Fla.  and  Ch’n  per  bbl . 

Onions,  Conn,  white,  per  bbl . 

Conn,  red,  per  bbl . 

Conn,  yellow,  per  bbl . 

Orange  Co.,  red,  per  bbl . 

Orange  Co.,  yellow,  per  bbl . 

Western  yellow,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 

Spinach,  Norfolk,  per  bbl . 

String  beans,  Southern  green,  per  crate 

Squash,  Hubbard,  per  bbl . 

Squash,  Marrow,  per  bbl . 

Turnips,  Canada  Russia,  per  bbl . 

Tomatoes.  Key  West,  per  crate . 

Tomatoes,  Key  West,  per  box . 

GRAIN. 

Wheat . 

Rye . 

Barley . 

Corn . 

Oats . 

FEED. 

Bran,  40  lb . per  cwt. 

00  lb . 

Middlings,  80  lb . 

100  lb . 

Sharps . 

Hominy  Chop . 

Oil  meal . 

Cotton-seed  meal*  per  ton . 

MILK. 

The  total  daily  supply  for  the  week  has  been  18,909 
cans  of  milk,  174  cans  of  condensed  milk  and  322  cans 
of  cream.  The  average  price  paid  for  surplus  milk 
has  been  SI  .60  per  can.  The  exchange  price  to  pro¬ 
ducers  is  3  cents  net. 


We  sell  only  the  BEST.  CHEAPNESS  and 
EXCELLENCE  our  motto.  Get  our  prices  before 
purchasing.  Jacob  Stroup,  of  the  late  firm  of  Mun- 
roe,  Judson  &  Stroup,  is  now  a  member  of  this  firm. 
ALLISON,  STROUP  &  CO., 

216  Fulton  Street,  New  York. 


BEANS  AND  PEAS 

Marrow,  choice,  1891 . 

Mediums,  choice,  1891 . 

Pea,  choice,  1891 . 

White  Kidney,  choice,  1891 . 

Red  Kidney,  choice,  1891 . 

Yellow  Eye,  choice,  1891 . 

Black  Turtle  Soup,  choice,  1891 . 

Lima  beans,  California  (60)  lbs.) . 

Foreign  medium,  1891 . 

Green  peas,  1891,  bbls.,  per  bush . 

Green  peas,  1891,  bags,  per  bush . 

Green  peas.  Scotch.  1891.  bushel . 

BUTTER. 

STATE  AND  PKNN. 

Creamery  best . 

Seconds  to  firsts . 

Penn,  extra . 

Half  firkin  tubs— 

Fresh  extras . 

Firsts . . 

Seconds . 

Welsh  tubs-- 

Fresh  extras . 

Firsts . . . . 

Seconds  . 

Dairy  tubs  thirds . 

Entire  dairies— 

Extras . 

Firsts . 

Seconds. . . 

Firkins  extras . 

First  . 

Seconds  . 

WESTERNS. 

Creamery  — 

Elgin  extras . 

Other  Western  extras . 

hirsts  . 

Seconds .  . 

Thirds . 

June  extra . 

Firsts . 

Seconds  . 

Imitation  creamery— 

Firsts  . 

Seconds  . 

Thirds . 

Dairy  firsts . 

Seconds  . 

Thirds . 

Factory  fresh  Iowa,  etc.,  extra . 

Ind.,  etc.,  firsts . 

Seconds  . 

Fourths  to  thirds . 

Rolls  fresh  extra . 

Seconds  to  firsts . 

CHEESE. 

State  factory,  full  cream—  . 

Fancy . 12  @— 

Choice . 11  @11% 

Good  to  prime . ll%@ — 

Fair  to  good .  9%@10% 

Common . —  @ — 

Skims  small  fine . 1(1  @10% 

Skims  large  choice .  9  @10 

Light  skims  fair  to  good . 8  @  9% 

Light  skims  poor . 6  @8 

Skims .  3  @5 

Pennsylvania  skims .  3  @  3% 

EGGS. 

N.  Y.  State  and  Penn,  new  laid  per  doz . 29  @— 

Western  fresh  gathered  choice . 29  @ — 

Western  fresh  gathered,  fair  to  prime . 28  @— 

Southern  fresh  gathered . 

Limed  eggs  Canada  choice . 

Limed  eggs  Western  choice . 

GAME. 

Wild  ducks,  H.  de  G.  Canvas,  per  pair, 

Western  Canvas,  per  pair . 

H.  de  G.  Red  head,  per  pair . . 

Western  Red  head,  per  pair . 

Mallard,  per  pair . . 

Teal,  blue  wiufe,  per  pair . 

Teal,  green  wing . 

Common,  per  pair . 

Tame  Squabs,  white,  per  doz . 

Tame  Squabs,  dark  and  poor,  per  doz  . 

Live  Pigeons,  per  pair . 

GRASS  SEED. 

Clover . 

Timothy . . 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay,  No.  1,  per  100  lbs . 

No.  2,  per  100  lbs .  . 

Shipping,  per  100  lbs . 

Clover,  mixed,  per  100  lbs . 

Clover,  per  100  lbs . 

Hay,  salt,  per  100  lbs . 

Straw,  Long  Rye,  per  100  lbs . 

Straw,  Short  Rye,  per  100  lbs . 

Straw,  Oat,  per  100  lbs . 

Straw,  Wheat,  per  100  lbs . 

POULTRY— LIVE. 

Fowls,  Jersey,  State  and  Penn.,  per  lb . 11  @11% 

Fowls,  Western,  per  lb . 11  @11% 

Chickens,  local,  medium  to  prime,  per  lb _ 11  @ — 

Chickens,  Western,  per  lb . 10  @11 

Roosters,  old,  per  lb .  6%@  7 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb .  9  @10 

Ducks,  Western,  per  pair . 70  @  85 

Geese,  Western,  per  pair . 1  25@1  50 

POULTRY— DRESSED. 

DRY  PACKED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys,  State  and  nearby,  per  lb . I3%@14 

Western,  choice,  per  lb . 12  @12% 

Western,  inferior,  per  lb .  8  @  9 

Phlladelphiaclilekens,  fancy  roasting.per  lb. 18  @—19 

Philadelphia  chickens,  fancy  broilers . 22  @25 

Chickens,  Jersey,  good  to  choice . 13  @14 

State  and  Pennsylvania . 10  @11 

Western . 10  @10% 

Chickens  and  fowls  mixed  State  and  Penn. .12  @13 

Western . 11  @12 

Western  Inferior .  9%@10% 

Ducks,  Jersey  choice . 16  @17 

State  and  Pennsylvania . 14  @16 

Western . 10  @12 

Geese,  Jersey  and  Maryland . —  @— 

Western . 9  @11 

MEATS  AND  STOCK. 

Live  veal  calves,  prime,  per  I'd .  7%@  8 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb .  6%@  7% 

Common  to  medium,  per  lb .  5%@  6% 

Live  calves,  Western,  per  lb .  2%@  3 

Live  calves,  grassers,  per  lb . 2  @2% 

Calves,  dressed,  near-by,  choice . 10  @10% 

Country  dressed,  prime .  9%@10% 

Country  dressed,  medium  to  good . 7%@  9 

Country  dressed,  common .  6  @7 

Country  dressed,  small,  per  lb .  3  @5 

Dressed  grassers,  per  lb .  4  @5 

Spring  Lambs,  country  dressed,  each . 5  00®  9  00 

Spring  Lambs,  alive,  each . 5  00®  9  50 

Lambs,  alive,  good  to  prime,  per  lb .  7  @  7% 

Lambs,  alive,  fair  to  good,  per  lb .  6  @6% 

Sheep,  alive,  good  to  prime,  per  lb .  6  @  6% 

Sheep,  alive,  poor  to  fair,  per  lb .  4  @5% 

Hogs,  upper  Jersey,  dressed,  light,  per  lb....  7%@  8 

Lower  Jersey,  dressed,  light,  per  lb .  7  @7% 

Country  dressed,  medium,  per  lb .  6%@  7 

Country  dressed,  heavy .  5%@  6 

POTATOES. 

Bermudas,  second  crop . $5  00@  6  50 

Havanna,  prime .  5  00®  6  00 

Michigan  Rose  and  Hebron,  per  180  lbs....  1  37® - 

State  Rose,  per  180  lbs .  1  37® - 

Hebron,  per  180  lbs .  1  37® - 

Burbank,  per  180  lbs .  1  25®  -  — 

Peerless,  per  180  lbs .  1  25@ - 

Fair  to  good,  per  180  lbs .  1  00@  1  12 

Jersey  Peerless  and  Blush,  in  bulk, per  bbl.  1  00@  1  26 

Sweets,  South  Jersey,  fancy,  per  bbl .  2  00®  3  00 

Jersey,  fair  to  good,  per  bbl .  1  25®  2  00 


,2  10  @2  15 
.1  77%@1  80 

.1  80  @ - 

.2  40  @2  50 
.  I  95  @2  05 
.1  80  @1  90 
,3  00  @-  — 
.1  75  @1  85 
.1  65  @1  75 
.1  27%@1  30 
1  22%@1  25 
.1  17%@1  20 


PROFITABLE  INVESTMENTS 


lu  Timber  or  Farm  Lands,  Town 
Lots,  Mortgages.  Securities,  Manu¬ 
facturing  Establishments,  Elec¬ 
tric  and  Cable  Railways,  etc.,  etc., 
IN  THE 


BEST  LINE 

^ICAGQ  a„b 


$3  00@  5  00 
-  ■ — @  -  — 
2  00@  3  50 
15®  30 

10  00@15  (XI 
65@  1  00 
2  00@  4  00 
5  00®  7  00 

2  00@ - 

2  09@  2  25 

1  50@  2  00 

2  25@  2  50 

2  00@ - 

1  00@  3  00 

2  00@  3  50 

1  00@  1  25 
75@  1  00 
— @  — 

2  00@  2  25 

25®  40 


STATE  OF  WASHINGTON 


WHERE  THE 


RATE  OF  INTEREST 


and  a  rapid  growth  stimulates 
every  legitimate  enterprise.  For 
details  address 

GEO.  M.  VAN  DOREN, 

207  &  209  Washington  Block, 

SEATTLE,  WASH. 

j  Puget  Sound  National  Bank, 
KI-A  RKENCRS.  -j  Flr1t  Natlonal  Bank 

AND  MANY  OTHERS  ON  APPLICATION. 


DENVER 


80  86% @1  02%  ^ 

91  @  92  DON 

63  @70  ^  ^ 

48%@  49% 

34%@  40  your  list 
for  1892 

$0  85  @0  90  11T1fil 

80  @  85  UnW1 

so  @  85  you  see 

90  @95  o  fvpii 

i  00  @1  05  a  Iret; 

80  @  85  sample  copy 

J,  « —  of  the 


PAINTkoofs 


DIXON  S  SILICA  CRAPHITE  PAINT 

Water  will  ran  from  It  pure  and  clean.  It  covers  doable 
the  surface  of  any  other  paint,  and  will  la* t  four  or  An* 
tim**  longer.  Equally  useful  for  any  Iron  work.  Sendfoi 
circulars.  Jos.  Dixon  Crucible  Co.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


Buffalo  Edition 


of  the 

NATIONAL 

STOCKMAN 

AND 

FARMER. 
Complete  reports 
of  the 
Buffalo 

stock  and  grain 
markets. 
Twenty-four 
pages  weekly. 

SI.  50  per  year; 
SI. 00  in  clubs. 
Address 

Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
or 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Can  be  marte  vast  be  an r  eoerfftic  peraon  aelling  **  CHAM¬ 
PION  PA8TE  STOVE  POLI8H.”  No  brush  re- 
vulred.  No  hard  labor.  No  duat  or  dirt.  Always 
ready  for  use.  An  article  every  housekeeper  will  buy. 
216,000  psekssea  sold  in  Philadelphia.  EjcIusItc  sfenej  for 
one  or  more  counties  given  competent  person.  Write  to-day 
enclosing  stamp  Tor  particulars.  Yon  will  never  regret  It. 
Address.  CH  AMPION  CO--  46  N.  Fourth  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


IT  is  but  Wretched  Policy  to  allow  yourself  to 
drift  Into  an  incurable  disease,  by  neglecting  the 
earliest  and  most  tractable  symptoms.  By  content¬ 
edly  waiting  for  a  Cold  to  get  well  of  Itself,  many  a 
one  has  so  damaged  the  structure  of  his  Lungs,  as  to 
put  himself  beyond  the  reach  of  medicines,  before 
being  conscious  of  danger.  How  much  safer  on  the 
first  Indications  of  a  Cold,  to  resort  to  Dr.  Jayne's 
Expectorant,  an  efficacious  remedy  for  Coughs, 
Asthma,  and  all  Bronchial  Affections,  and  sure  to 
exert  a  beneficial  Influence  on  the  organs  of  the  Chest. 
— Adv . 


tjulck  Sales  and  Large  Profits.  I  want  a 
good  salesman  In  every  town  In  the  United  States. 
Send  $1  and  receive  (express  charges  prepaid)  Sample 
Outfit.  None  like  It ;  new  and  best  yet. 


sells  at  sight,  works  to  perfection,  and  gives 
perfect  satisfaction.  Address  C.  M.  MALLORY, 
Albion,  Orleans  County,  N.  Y. 

Write  for  terms.  Mention  this  paper. 


MAGEE’S 

EMULSION 


Special  Offers  to  Old  Subscribers. 

$2  worth  of  valuable  books  for  ONE  new  subscription. 
$17.55  worth  of  valuable  books  for  FIVE  new  subscriptions, 

or  with  a  five  years’  subscription  ;  total  value  $27.55,  all  for  only  $11. 

Excellent  opportunity  to  start  a  grange  or  farmers’  club  librarv; 
or  to  replenish  your  own.  See  particulars  below. 

T  QJ  For  30  days  from  this  date,  i.  e.,  to  April  1,  we  will  give 
AO  all  subscribers  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker  an  opportunity 
'TLJTQ*  to  get  two  or  three  good  books  in  return  for  a  very 
A  AlAO  little  effort.  Here  it  is  :  To  any  subscriber  whose  own 
T  T  R  "P  RAT  IP  subscription  shall  then  be  paid  for  1892, 
A-'ADEklXn.Lf  •  who  will  send  us  ONE  other  but  strictly 
NEW  subscription  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  $2,  we  will  send 
his  choice  of  any  on*  book  in  the  left-hand  column,  and  also  of 
any  two  books  in  the  right-hand  column  ;  that  is,  three  books  in  all; 
all  sent  prepaid. 

Any  one  of  these.  Any  two  of  these. 

Horticulturist’s  Rule  Book.  Price,  25  to  40  cents  each. 

Original  edition,  price,  $i.  Chemicals  and  Clover. 

Horse  and  Cattle  Doctor.  How  to  Plant  a  Place. 

Every  Man  His  Own  Lawyer.  Rats  and  0ther  Pests  5  how  to  destroy. 

Price,  $1.50.  Fisher’s  Grain  Tables. 

Mrs.  Parker’s  Complete  Housekeeper.  Scribner’s  Lumber  and  Log  Book. 

ind,  .Liu  My  Handkerchief  Garden. 

The  Business  Hen.  ^ 

Price,  75  cents.  The  N ew  Botany. 

The  New  Potato  Culture.  Tuberous  Begonias. 

XT'  -u  1  rlce’_^>  ^ents.  Modification  of  Plants  by  Climate. 

Everybody’s  Paint  Book.  A  B  C  of  Strawberry  Culture. 

Azalea  Culture.  9Ta*>*  Culture. 

Price,  $2.  Art  of  Propagation. 

Camellia  Culture.  Cabbages  ;  How  to  Grow  Them. 

Price,  $2.  Bulb  Culture. 

Every  Woman  Her  Own  Flower  Silos  and  Silage. 

Gardener.  Price,  $1.  Horses  and  Cattle. 

The  ordinary  retail  price  of  the  three  books,  in  most  cases,  would 
he  quite  $2.  All  are  good  books,  full  of  practical  valuable  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  subjects  treated. 

To  recapitulate :  We  send  you  three  hooks,  worth  $2,  and  also  to 
your  neighbor  a  year’s  issue  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  worth  $2.  In  return, 
you  send  us  only  one  $2,  your  address  for  the  books,  and  your 
neighbor’s  address  for  The  Rural. 

FURTHER  :  We  will  send  all  of  the  above  26  books — making 
a  good  farm  library — at  regular  publishing  prices  valued  at  $17  5i5, 
all  for  a  club  of  5  new  subscriptions  accompanied  by  only  $11  in 
cash.  Regular  price,  separately,  $27.55.  A  five  years’  subscription 
is  reckoned  the  same  as  a  club  of  five  new  subscriptions. 

We  want  and  must  have  that  100,000  Subscribers  for 
The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

2^  IS  THIS  A  LIBERAL  OFFER  ? 


s  r>o@i  50  is  used  by 

2  00  @3  50  ,7  ° 

2  oo@3  50  thousands  of 

1  50@3  00 

I'i  PHYSIC 

25®  80 

2  ?5@3  oo  in  their  Practice, 
35®  40  and  many 


in  the  market. 

Auk  your  Druggist  for  it,  and  take 
ONLY  that  labeled 


8  per  cent  Semi-Annual 

Cherokee  County,  Kin.,  Real  Estate  Bonds. 


The  rate  Is  good,  and  security  In  southeastern 
Kansas  unquestioned.  Long  experience  and  no 
foreclosure.  Write 

RANK  OF  11.  R.  CROWELL,  Columbus,  Kan. 


.CALENDAR, »0  PICTURES. MOTTOE8. CONUNDRUMS., 
lil.titirtc.lit-n  C.rd  »nrt  LOVELY  CASK  SAMPLE  CARDS 
1  Pmul  ft...  KITTLE  CARD  CO.,  NOUTU  li  A  YEN,  CONN 1 


PICTURES,  ALTO.  VER8E8  a  RIDDLED 
30  STYLE*  or  CARDS  Yc.  *  PRESENT 
PARDEE  a  CO..  MONTOWHSR.  CONN. 


500 SCRAP 


lliai  I  I  Attractive  style*.  Extreme. 

Ml  ft  I  I  M  ft  M  F<  !y  low  Jirirr.  |  OO  samples 

V  ■  HLL  I  HI  L.  I  I  sent  for  8  cts.  Prices  fjc.  to 
50o.  a  roll.  A.L. DIAMENT  &  C0..I206  Market  St.Pbila.Pt. 


ItEfNCING 

*  Ife^P^WIRE  ROPE  SELVAGE. 


CyfRABBIT  &  POULTRY  FENCING 

freight  l’Rld.  HeMCLLEX  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO..  CHICAGO 


cAnlsA"n  at  PRICE 


UUUUIkV  We  Out  the  I*ri«-4-s  and 
sell  Meu-e  than  all  our  competitors,  and  are  still 
nw...  ,  •  — •  LEADERS  OE  LOW  PRICES. 

YX  I  V  SPECIAL  CCT  PRICE  SAMPLE  OFFER 

]  _  la.  82©  2  Man  Cart . only  8  9.50 

_  A'T?  s(>0  Open  Buggy. ..only  27.50 

-  X*  FUBLSwTX  si*©  Top  Buggy . only  38.00 

81©  Buggy  Harness  only  4.75 

W?  Buy  o{  Factory  and  8ave  Mid_ 
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AGRICULTURAL,  NEWS. 

During  1891  we  exported  of  agricultural  products 
$5,000,000  worth  more  than  in  the  preceding  year. 

The  potato  crop  of  the  United  States  last  year 
amounted  to  about  245.000.000  bushels,  valued  at 
$100,000,000. 

The  Lyme  (Conn.)  creamery  in  1891  made  190,000 
pounds  of  butter,  which  netted  the  patrons  23 \4  cents 
per  pound. 

Mr.  Gilbert,  for  2  years  Secretary  of  the  Maine 
Board  of  Agriculture,  has  resigned  that  position— to 
the  regret  of  his  associates. 

Last  year  Canada  exported  168,968  barrels  of  apples 
to  England.  This  season  600,000  barrels  have  already 
crossed  the  seas  from  Canadian  ports. 

There  are  no  present  indications  that  production 
will  lag  behind  consumption  in  agricultural  products. 
During  the  past  three  years  23,000,000  acres  of  land 
have  been  opened  up  to  settlement  in  the  United 
States. 

Farmers  In  sections  where  beet  sugar  is  made  have 
found  the  pulp,  after  the  sugar  is  extracted,  a  valu¬ 
able  cattle  food.  It  has  been  successfully  preserved 
In  silos  and  Is  now  being  dried.  Forty  pounds  are  re¬ 
duced  to  five  by  this  process.  It  can  be  fed  dry  or 
soaked. 

We  are  exporting  only  about  four  per  cent  of  our 
enormous  corn  crop.  If  Its  value  were  better  known  in 
Europe  as  a  food,  the  consumption  of  It  by  the  work¬ 
ing  classes  would  be  much  increased.  There  are 
many  people  in  this  country  who  use  it  only  when 
distilled. 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Western  New  York 
Horticultural  Society,  a  committee  appointed  for  that 
purpose  read  a  paper  which  effectually  settled  the 
ridiculous  ideas  put  in  circulation  by  the  New  York 
Board  of  Health,  to  the  effect  that  grapes  sprayed 
with  copper  mixtures  were  dangerous  to  health. 

There  were  received  at  the  Union  Stock  Yards,  at 
Chicago,  during  the  year  1891,  3,250,359  live  cattle. 
From  Chicago  there  were  shipped  1,066.264  head  of  live 
cattle;  dressed  beef  amounting  to  1,473,218  head; 
canned  beef  equaling  215.360  head,  and  salted  beef 
equaling  64,347  head.  The  average  value  was  $41  per 
head. 

A  dispatch  from  Berlin  says:  “The  quantity  of 
oleomargarine  used  here  increased  50  per  cent  during 
1889  against  the  preceding  year.  During  1891,  300,000 
cwt.  were  consumed,  or  about  20  pounds  per  head, 
reckoning  the  population  at  1,500,000.  The  amount  of 
butter  consumed  annually  in  Berlin  is  700,000  cwt.,  or 
about  46.6  pounds  per  head. 

A  bill  has  been  Introduced  In  the  N.  Y.  Legislature, 
for  the  extirpation  of  the  black  knot  on  plum  and 
cherry  trees.  Under  its  provisions,  the  supervisor  of 
a  town  can  appoint  commissioners  who  will  order  the 
removal  of  limbs  or  trees  affected  by  it,  and  if  the 
order  is  not  carried  out,  will  do  the  work  themselves 
at  the  expense  of  the  owner.  It  is  a  wise  bill  and 
should  become  a  law. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Ohio  Poland-China  As¬ 
sociation  was  held  at  Dayton,  O.  A  resolution  recom¬ 
mending  8.  H.  Todd,  Wakeman,  O.,  for  superintend¬ 
ent  of  swine  at  the  Columbian  Exposition,  and  W.  B. 
Wallace  and  L.  C.  Dixon  for  judges  of  swine,  was 
adopted.  Officers  elected  were:  President,  L.  N. 
Bonham.  Oxford,  O. ;  vice-president,  E.  D.  Brown, 
Rural,  Ind.;  secretary,  Carl  Freigan,  Dayton,  O.; 
treasurer.  W.  C.  HankinBon,  Blue  Bell,  O. 

Not  for  many  years  has  cotton  been  so  low  as  at  the 
present  time,  and  those  growers  who  have  held  crops 
In  the  vain  hope  of  a  rise  are  becoming  desperate. 
The  market  is  still  bearish  in  tone,  and  advices  from 
Liverpool  are  unfavorable.  If  the  cotton  growers  of 
the  South  are  capable  of  learning,  there  will  be  less 
cotton  grown  another  year  and  more  of  such  products 
as  they  can  eat.  A  little  more  corn,  hog,  butter,  pota¬ 
toes,  etc.,  with  less  cotton,  would  change  things  ma¬ 
terially  in  the  South,  and  for  the  better. 

The  President  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Board  of 
Agriculture,  at  its  recent  meeting,  favored  the  gov¬ 
ernment  adopting  the  county  free  mail  delivery,  be¬ 
lieving  that  the  mounted  carriers  could  take,  not  only 
the  malls,  but  weather  reports;  he  suggested  the 
formation  of  “  mortgage  and  debt-saving  associa¬ 
tion,”  on  much  the  same  principle  as  the  building 
loan  associations;  and  spoke  of  the  good  work  the 
State  Board  is  doing  in  securing  favorable  legisla¬ 
tion  for  the  farmer,  disseminating  valuable  informa¬ 
tion  through  its  own  and  the  experiment  station 
reports. 

CROP  AND  MARKET  NOTES. 

Hickory  nuts  are  still  very  low,  selling  for  from  50 
to  75  cents  per  bushel. 

The  butter  and  cheese  markets  are  in  a  very  satis¬ 
factory  condition,  illustrating  the  wisdom  of  produc¬ 
ing  only  the  best  goods. 

The  demand  for  American  apples  in  Glasgow  aDd 
Edinburgh  is  reported  active,  prices  ranging  from  11 
to  17  shillings  per  barrel,  according  to  quality. 

Florida  oranges  have  sold  in  New  York  the  past 
week  at  about  the  same  rate  as  good  apples,  bushel 
for  bushel,  and  bananas  have  been  cheaper  than 
potatoes. 

One  hundred  car-loads  of  beef  cattle  were  received 
in  New  York  the  week  ending  February  2,  of  which  91 
car-loads  were  for  export.  The  business  of  export¬ 
ing  beef  cattle  is  growing. 

Refined  cotton-seed  oil  is  selling  in  quantities  at 
about  33  cents  a  gallon.  If  put  on  sale  where  families 
could  buy  it  at  about  50  cents  per  gallon,  the  demand 
for  it,  for  culinary  purposes,  would  rapidly  increase 

Out  of  246  cars  of  corn  inspected  In  a  single  day  re¬ 
cently  in  Chicago,  not  one  graded  high  enough  for 
contract  corn— that  is  Number  2.  As  a  rule,  the  crop 
seems  below  the  average  in  quality  while  very  large 
n  quantity 

American  apples  are  doing  well  in  Glasgow  and 
Edinburgh.  The  latest  quotations  are  as  follows: 
Baldwins  and  Golden  Russets,  $3.40  to  $4.80;  Green¬ 
ings,  $3.40  to  $3.90;  Newtown  Pippins,  $4.37  to  $6;  others 
from  $2.90  to  $4.40. 

The  reduced  duty  on  American  flour  Imported  into 
Cuba  went  into  effect  January  1,  under  the  reciprocity 
clause  of  the  tariff  law.  In  January,  1891,  there  were 
imported  into  Cuba  from  the  United  States  2,720  sacks, 


from  Spain  38,490;  in  January  1892  from  the  United 
States  62,371,  from  Spain  none. 

A  dispatch  from  Minneapolis  says:  The  flour  output 
last  week  was  almost  identical  with  that  of  the  week 
before,  being  137,700  barrels,  averaging  22,950  barrels 
daily,  against  129.680  barrels  for  the  corresponding 
time  in  1891,  and  103,130  barrels  in  1890.  A  larger  capac¬ 
ity  is  in  operation  this  week  and  the  aggregate  pro¬ 
duction  will  show  an  increase.  Fifteen  mills  are  now 
in  operation,  producing  at  the  rate  of  27,000  barrels 
dally.  _ 

A  HANDSOME  HOME  DRESS. 

Every  woman  ought  to  have  a  pretty  home  dress, 
bright  and  cheerful,  yet  there  are  many  who  do  not 
feel  that  they  can  afford  it. 

This  objection  Is  easily  overcome  by  using  Diamond 
Dyes.  These  reliable  home  dyes  come  in  all  colors 
and  for  every  kind  of  goods.  The  scarlet,  cardinal, 
and  dark  wine  make  rich,  warm  colors  that  bring  a 
glow  of  cheerfulness  to  any  home. 

It  is  a  very  simple  thing  to  use  Diamond  Dyes.  And 
the  colors  they  make  are  always  true  to  name,  and 
will  not  fade  or  crock.  No  woman  can  afford  to  live 
without  dyeing  with  the  Diamond,  for  they  make  old 
dresses,  cloaks,  ribbons,  feathers,  etc.,  look  like  new, 
thus  saving  many  dollars. — Adv. 


MILK  CONSUMERS  APPRECIATE  MII.K  I’tmiKlEl) 
OF  ALL  ODORS  OF  ANIMAL,  STABLE  OR  FEED. 
ODORS  OF  TURNIPS.  CA  II  II  A  (i  E,  KNSILAOE. 
MUSTARD,  RAG  WEED,  COTTON  SEED,  BR K W BBS* 
GRAINS,  APPLE  POMACE,  ETC.,  ETC.,  ACCOMPLISHED 
BY  USE  OF 

HILL’S  MILK  AERATOR. 

PROGRESSIVE  DAIRYMEN  Alii:  RAPIDLY  ADOPTING 
THIS  STANDARD  MACHINE.  CATALOGUE  FREE  TO 
DAIRYMEN.  ADDRESS 

E.  L.  HILL,  WEST  UPTON,  MASS. 


CANADA  UNLEACHED  HARD 

WOOD  ASHES. 

Screened  and  in  store,  for  direct  shipment  on  short 
notice,  in  carload  lots  or  barrels.  Our  thirty  years’ 
experience  in  selecting  and  importing  Wood  Ashes 
enables  ub  to  fully  GUARANTEE  the  strength  and 
purity  of  all  our  Ashes.  Price,  sample,  pamphlet  and 
other  information  sent  on  application.  Agents 
wanted  in  every  town. 

MUNROK,  JUDSON  &  STROUP,  Oswego,  N.  Y 
Mention  this  paper. 


- RAPID - 

HARNESS  -  MENDERS. 


Just  Drive  ’Em  In  and  CLINCH  ’Em. 


|jNCMTOOL8JjlEQ«IRE^ 

The  Quiokest,  Strongest  and  Cheapest  way  to  mend 
your  harness  or  any  strap. 

Every  one  who  owns  a  HORSE  NERDS  a  box. 
Only  Cost  25c  for  One  Gross, 

Tor  Sale  by  Grooery  and  Hardware  Stores  or  send 

BUFFALO  SPECIALTY  MFG.  CO  ( 

PATENTEIS  Ann  manufacturers.  BUFi'Al  **  v  A 

TO  DAIRYMEN  AND  CATTLE- 
OWNERS  IN  GENERAL! 

The  Secret  of  Success! 

in  cattle  feeding-,  mailed  frek  to  any 
address.  Address 

THE  EMPIRE  DAIRY  FEED  GO., 


OFFICE  :  48  and  49,  No.  170  Broadway,  New  York. 
WORKS  :  645  to  651  West  46th  Street,  New  York. 


[«■  TPilTC  FRANKLIN  H.  HOUGH,  Washington 

VI]  I  f.  M  I  \  D.  O.  No  attorney's  fee  until  patent  it 
I  HI  Lll  I  v  obtained.  Write  for  Inventor’ t  Quid* 


YOUR  NAME  on- _ _ _ 

t  LOVKLV  CARDS.  1  KWO.  1  LACE  PIN, I  PATENT  FOBS* 
TAIN  PEN,  1  KOBOET-MENOT  ALBUM,  400AlbomV.n-.4o. 
,h.  N.w  »nd  Popol.r  Idnnllily,  WAYSIDE  O LEANINGS, 
MONTHS  10c.  BIRD  CARD  CO..  CLINTON VILLE.  CONN- 


JADIES  WANTED  everywhere  who  care  to 
A  employ  leisure  hours  profitably;  experience  un¬ 
necessary  ;  no  Interference  with  home  duties  or  other 
occupation;  a  life  business;  profits  without  limit. 
Address,  with  stamp,  THE  EAST  INDIA  CO., 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Lock  Box  763. 


IT  IS  IMPORTANT 

Now  that  Winter  has  set  in 


EUREKA  PLACE, 

-THE  HOME  OF  THE  — 


NOT  TO  PERMIT  CUTTLE,  HORSES, 

And  other  Domestic  Animals 

TO  RUN  DOWN. 

Therefore,  get  your  Supply  of 

UNSEED  OIL  MEAL 

Early  from  the 

DETROIT  LINSEED  OIL  WORKS, 

DETROIT.  MICtilGAN. 


MORGAN 

HORSES 

Send  for  catalogue  con¬ 
taining  pedigrees,  to 

MORGAN  HORSE  GO., 

DUNDEE,  ILL. 


Mention  TnE  Rural  New-Yorker. 


I  he  Best  tattle  Fastening 

Smith’s  Self  Adjusting  Swine  Stanch!*? 
J^Tho  only  Practical  Swing  Stanchion  inv<m' 
Thousands  In  use.  Illustrated  circular  free. 

F.  G.  JP arsons  Si  t  o.,  Addison,  Steuben  Co.,  N. 


Shropshires! 


Fifty  (50)  fancy  ewes  set  aside  for  the 
opening’  trade  of  the  year  1892,  now  safe 
in  iamb  to  the  best  rams  at  Eureka 
Place.  Speciai  prices  furnished  and  75- 
page  iiTustrated  catalogue  sent  free  on 
application. 

J.  S.  &  W.  C.  CROSBY, 

OREE'JVTLLF,  MTCH. 


I^ERKSniRK,  Chester  White. 


, Jersey  lied  and  Poland  Chine 
'PIGS.  Jersey,  Guernsey  and 
Holstein  Catllo.  Thoroughbred 
Sheep.  Fancy  Poultry.  Hunting 

_ _  ___ __  And  House  Dogs.  Catalogue. 

8.  W.  SMITH*  C’ochrun  vllle.  Cheater  €u.t  IVnna. 


Watering  Device 

for  LIVE  STOCK  In  STABLES.  Send  for  circu¬ 
lars  for  the  only  practical  and  economical  one  In  the 
market. 

C.  E.  BUCKLEY  S£  CO.,  Dover  Plains,  N.  Y. 


GUERNSEYS. 

LEYI  P.  MORTON’S  ELLERSLIE  HERD. 


52  FIRST  PREMIUMS 
LARGE  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  FREE 

prairie  State  Incubator  co. 

HOMER  CITY,  PA. 


POH  SiLLE. 

PIETERTJE  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 


THE  BUTTER  HERD. 

Mixed  Milk  of  herd  averages  one  pound  Rutter  to 
16  pounds  of  Milk.  Several  cows  producing  $1  worth 
of  Butter  a  day. 

Fair  Record:  68  First,  39  Second  Prizes.  First  on 
Herd  at  11  Fairs.  125  Pure-bred  Animals. 

BOUGH- COATED  SCOTCH  COLLIKS.— 

Own  Importation.  Puppies,  $10  each. 


Handsomely  marked,  and  of  various  ages.  Address 
THE  HILL  FARM, 

Chatham,  Morris  County,  New  Jersey. 

ASSOCIATED  FARMS, 

SKANEATELES,  N.  Y. 

Cleveland  Bay,  1  orkshire  Coacli, 

Bred  and  Imported  by  Ourselves. 

GEO.  M.  TALCOTT,  Trras. 

For  Sale— 50  Head  of  Jerseys 

All  ages  and  both  sexes  :  representing  the  most 
noted  families.  Prices  reasonable. 

Address  K.  8.  GILLKTT,  Ravenna,  O. 


H.  M.  COTTRELL,  Superintendent, 

RHINECLIFF,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE 

CAVALIER  POGIS  LISGAR, 

March  27,  1889,  by  Squire  Llsgar  Pogls,  Reg.  No.  15399, 
out  of  Myra  D,  Reg.  No.  12905,  American  Jersey  Cattle 
Club  Is  perfectly  gentle  and  one  of  the  handsomest 
bulls  standing.  His  breeding  is  unequaled.  Will  be 
old  low.  GKO.  W.  DAVIS,  Tenafly,  N.  J. 


narred  ami  White  Plymouth  Hocks.  Send 
stamp  for  40-page  catalogue. 

H.  C.  HART,  Walden,  N.  Y 


Animal  Ailments. 

For  over  50  years  Gombault’s  Caustic  Balsam  has  been  a  standard 
application  for  all  ailments  of  animals,  without  a  successful  rival.  No 
owner  of  live  stock  can  afford  to  be  without  this  reliable  remedy,  as  it  is 
alike  invaluable  to  the  Farmer,  Horseman,  and  Veterinarian,  Price  $1.50. 
Sold  by  druggists.  THE  LAWRENCE- WILLI  AMS  CO.,  Sole  Importers,  Cleveland,  0 


CLEVELAND  BAYS 

Onr  1891  importation  gives  us  a  large  stable  of  the  best  Coach  Horses,  we  can  either 
import  or  raise.  These  are  the  best  general-pui pose  horses,  and  average  best  profits. 
We  guarantee  every  horse  sound,  reliable  breeders.  See  our  list  of  winnings  at  the 
great  Shows.  We  have  the  best. 

Send  tor  Catalogue  and  particular*. 

CLEVELAND  BAY  HORSE  COMPANY,  PAW  PAW,  MICH. 


ELLIOT’S  PARCHMENT  BUTTER  PAPER.  H$kU  jPprc 

To  dairymen  or  others  who  will  use  It,  we  will  send  half  a  ream,  8x11.  free,  If  they  will  1  It  ■ 

forward  30  cents  to  pay  postage.  Why  not  try  the  Best  Butter  Wrapper  ? 

A.  G.  ELLIOT  dk  CO..  Paper  Manufacturers,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


GREAT  TRIAL  OF  CENTRIFUGAL  MACHINES 

At  GOTTENBURG,  SWEDEN,  August,  1891. 

THE  EXTRACTOR-SEPARATOR  awarded  tlie 

KING’S  GUP  and  FIRST  PRIZE  of  HONOR. 

This  Is  the  GREATEST  CONTEST  in  all  Europe,  and  leaves  the  Extractor- Separator  as  the 

VICTOR  OVER  ALL  COMPETITORS. 

It  Is  the  ONLY  BUTTER  EXTRACTOR. 

It  Is  the  BEST  CREAM  SEPARATOR, 

and  has  a  capacity  of  2.000  to  :i. OOO  pounds  per  hour.  We  guarantee  this  machine  in  every 
respect-material,  workmanship  and  separation  of  the  cream— equal  to  any.  The  bowl  Is 
madeof  imported  Swedish  steel.  The  best  and  strongest  steel  In  the  world.  It  Is  super¬ 
seding  other  cream  separators  because  of  the  larger  amount  of  milk  separated  with 

thoroughness.  SEND  FOR  FULL  ILLUSTRATED  CIRCULARS. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  BELLOWS  FALLS,  VT. 

Manufacturers  of  Creamery,  Cheese  and  Dairy  Supplies. 


/ 
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Poultry  Yard. 

Is  There  a  “Combination  Fowl  P” 

Any  one  who  engages  in  poultry  keep¬ 
ing  with  an  eye  to  profit  has  in  many 
cases  to  decide  between  broilers,  roasters 
and  eggs  as  a  specialty,  or  else  he  com¬ 
bines  some  or  all  of  these  in  the  business. 
When  running  on  the  latter  plan,  he  nat¬ 
urally  casts  about  for  the  “  combination 
fowl.”  For  generations  the  advent  of 
the  combination  or  general-purpose  fowl 
has  been  anxiously  awaited.  Its  arrival 
is  announced  periodically,  but  after  a 
long  or  short  trial,  each  new  breed  fails 
to  make  good  all  that  is  claimed  for  it. 
It  is  my  belief  that  the  combination  breed 
has  not  been  or  ever  will  be  found.  There 
are  limits  outside  of  which  Nature  re¬ 
fuses  to  assist  man  in  combining  good 
qualities  in  new  breeds. 

It  is  hardly  possible  for  an  Asiatic  of 
immense  frame  to  arrive  at  a  laying  age 
as  soon  after  it  is  hatched  as  a  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  for  example,  a  Leghorn. 

While  cows  can  be  so  managed  that  the 
“dry”  period  preceding  calving  will  occur 
almost  any  desired  month,  it  seems  to 
be  beyond  the  power  of  man  to  prevent 
hens  from  “going  dry”  in  the  fall.  The 
man  can  secure  a  fortune  who  will  dis¬ 
cover  and  keep  to  himself  the  process  by 
which  hens  can  be  persuaded  to  put  off 
moulting  vfntil  the  market  is  filled  with 
the  new  crop  of  eggs,  and  prices  are 
down.  All  who,  like  Mrs.  Partington, 
have  detected  the  curious  fact  that  when 
eggs  are  high  hens  never  lay  much,  must 
have  noticed  also  that  these  periods  occur 
about  the  same  time  each  year. 

Granting  that  a  fowl  of  the  largest  class 
will  produce  as  many  eggs  as  one  of  the 
small,  non-sitting  varieties  (which  is 
seldom  the  case)  there  is  a  large,  heavy 
body  to  support  and  an  abundance  of 
frame-work  upon  which  fat  can  be 
stored,  while  the  eggs  will  average  but 
little  if  any,  larger  than  those  from 
mature  White  Leghorns,  or  White  Minor- 
cas  at  the  outside.  It  is  impossible  to 
cause  a  hen  to  incubate  and  lay  eggs  at 
the  same  time.  A  hen  that  has  been  sit¬ 
ting  will  lay  longer  into  the  fall  in  con¬ 
sequence,  but  about  the  time  when  other 
hens  which  have  not  been  sitting,  begin 
laying,  she  will  stop  for  moulting.  There 
is  then  a  period  of  rest.  She  will  prob¬ 
ably  go  broody  again  in  the  spring  be¬ 
fore  she  has  laid  half  as  many  eggs  as 
the  other  hens  have  laid  since  moulting. 
Hut  if  small  breeds  are  kept  altogether, 
one  of  the  birds  is  hardly  sufficient  for  a 
large  family  when  served  upon  the  table, 
and  when  sold  brings  but  a  small  price. 

Again,  the  hen  will  never  be  produced 
that  can  be  made  to  incubate  at  any  de¬ 
sired  season  of  the  year.  It  will  be  a 
difficult  matter  to  settle  upon  a  breed 
that  gives  satisfaction  from  all  stand¬ 
points.  The  advantages  of  breeds  kin¬ 
dred  to  the  Leghorn  have  been  repeatedly 
set  forth  in  the  columns  of  The  Rural, 
as  giving  a  maximum  of  profit  for  a 
minimum  of  feed  and  labor.  The  quality 
of  Leghorn  flesh  is  unsurpassed,  and  if, 
when  sent  to  market,  the  fowls  weigh 
less  than  one  of  the  heavier  breeds,  they 
have,  if  two  or  three  years  old,  paid  in 
eggs  for  the  difference  in  weight. 

Many  attempt,  by  crossing  breeds  of 
opposite  characteristics,  to  obtain  a  fowl 
that  will  answer  the  general  purposes  of 
a  farm.  The  curious  notion  is  often  en¬ 
tertained  that  in  such  crosses  all  the  good 
qualities  of  the  parent  stock  will  be  ab¬ 
sorbed  and  the  bad  rejected,  but  this  is 
not  by  any  means  the  case.  Some  of  the 
birds  may  be  of  good  size,  and  some  of 
these  may  be  excellent  layers  and  non¬ 
sitters,  while  another  lot  may  be  quite 
inferior  in  size,  and  some  of  them  in¬ 
ferior  layers  and  inveterate  sitters.  By 
long  periods  of  careful  breeding  the  char¬ 
acteristics  of  the  leading  breeds  have  be¬ 
come  fixed.  When  crossing  is  begun 
these  are  in  danger  of  being  lost.  Some 
of  the  resultant  crosses  may  be  excellent 
birds;  but  they  have  some  of  the  wrong 
blood  in  their  make  up,  and  if  used  to 
breed  from,  their  progeny  may  exhibit 


undesirable  qualities  which  they  them¬ 
selves  do  not. 

For  roasters  the  heaviest  breeds  are 
wanted,  such  as  Brahmas  or  Cochins,  al¬ 
though  Plymouth  Rocks  are  excellent 
and  rapid-growing  birds.  The  most  al¬ 
luring  feature  of  the  roaster  industry  is 
the  almost  fabulous  price  said  to  be  ob¬ 
tained  for  this  class  of  poultry  at  certain 
seasons  of  the  year.  To  obtain  these 
prices  the  eggs  must  be  hatched  in  mid¬ 
winter,  a  very  difficult  time  for  obtaining 
fertile  eggs.  The  large  breeds,  always 
sluggish,  are  especially  so  at  this  season. 

Expensive  buildings  are  required  if  the 
fowls  are  to  be  kept  warm  and  active  and 
the  eggs  unchilled.  An  extra  amount  of 
expense  must  be  incurred  for  buildings 
and  heat  in  hatching  room  and  brooder 
house.  Unless  these  conditions  are  com¬ 
plied  with,  and  unless  the  roasters  are 
raised  within  reach  of  the  large  cities, 
extra  prices  can  hardly  be  expected.  And 
if  roasters  are  not  put  on  the  market  by 
May  1,  most  poultry  keepers  who  have  to 
sell  in  local  markets  or  to  dealers  on  the 
road,  will  have  to  take  up  with  the  cur¬ 
rent  prices  per  pound  for  common  live 
or  dressed  poultry,  and  9  to  14  cents  is 
the  range. 

If  raising  market  poultry  as  a  specialty, 
I  think  I  should  raise  White  Leghorns  in 
preference  to  any  larger  breed,  and  sell 
broilers  only,  for  what  they  will  bring. 
Last  year  I  sold  White  Leghorn  broilers 
for  50  cents  each.  They  were  hatched 
the  first  week  in  March.  They  did  not 
weigh  over  1  %  pound  when  sold.  At  the 
same  time  in  the  market  (Rochester) 
were  hirds  of  about  the  same  age — Ply¬ 
mouth  Rocks,  Wyandottes,  mongrels, 
etc.,  which  were  ragged  and  draggled  in 
appearance,  being  of  course  at  that  age 
only  partially  feathered,  a.  i>.  warner. 


In  writing  to  advertisers  please  always  mention 
The  Rural. 


The  attention  of  manufacturers  is 
invited  to  the  following : 

The  Escola  Agronomica  is  newly  es¬ 
tablished  on  a  fazenda  of  500  acres  in 
the  State  of  Sao  Paulo — the  richest  agri¬ 
cultural  region  of  Brazil.  It  is  organized 
in  the  interest  of  progressive  agricul¬ 
ture,  provides  a  scientific  course  of  four 
years  with  daily  labor  for  students,  and 
sets  apart  the  first  Saturday  of  every  month 
for  the  entertainment  of  visitors.  It  is  the 
first  college  of  the  kind  in  South  America, 
is  endowed  by  wealthy  and  influential 
citizens,  and  is  attracting  widespread 
attention. 

Among  other  things,  the  institution 
aims  to  introduce  better  implements  for 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil — especially  the 
tenacious  red  clays  of  the  rolling  lands — 
and  for  harvesting  and  handing  crops ; 
but  it  desires  first  to  ascertain  what  are 
best  suited  to  the  conditions  that  prevail. 

To  this  end  the  college  makes  the  fol¬ 
lowing  offer  to  the  manufacturer  of  any 
farming  tools  likely  to  succeed  :  If  you 
will  donate  the  sample  or  samples — made 
precisely  like  those  for  the  regular  trade 
— wre  will  pay  all  cost  of  transportation, 
and  afford  every  facility  for  trial  and  ex¬ 
hibition,  the  tools  to  remain  the  property 
of  the  college. 

Shall  not  the  United  States  secure  her 
share  of  the  trade  sure  to  follow  this 
stimulus  to  the  introduction  of  improved 
machinery  ?  The  college  knows  of  no 
better  way  than  this  to  enable  her  to  do 
so  nor  to  give  all  an  equal  chance  to  dis¬ 
play  the  excellence  of  their  goods. 

Any  manufacturers  accepting,  please 
mark  goods  “For  Escola  Agronomica, 
Piracicaba,  S.  P.  Brazil,  care  Sr.  Louiz 
Queiros,”  and  ship  to  the  Thompson  & 
Houston  Electrical  Company,  115  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York,  who  will  receive,  pay 
freight  and  forward.  Also  please  advise 
the  subscriber  by  letter  of  such  ship¬ 
ment,  and  of  terms  on  which  orders  will 
be  received. 

EUGENE  DAVENPORT,  Director. 


■ 

Seeds 

Grow 

W.  ATLEE  BURP 


And  are  Warranted  First  Class  in  every  respect. 
We  test  all  seeds  both  as  to  vitality  and  purity,  hence 
we  know  there  are  few  equal  and  none  better.  If 
you  appreciate  quality  in  seeds — and  the  best  are  the 
cheapest — write  to-day  for  BURPEE’S  FARM 
ANNUAL  for  1892.  It  is  a  handsome  book  of  160 
pages,  illustrations  true  to  nature,  and  several  beau¬ 
tiful  colored  plates.  It  tells  all  about  the  best  garden, 
farm  and  flower  seeds,  including  Rare  Novelties  of 
real  merit,  which  cannot  be  had  elsewhere;  it  is  a 
thoroughly  trustworthy  guide,  entirely  free  from 
exaggeration  yet  progressive  in  every  department. 

FREE  to  all  who  intend  to  purchase. 

E  &  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa 


from 
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1  838.-FIFTY-FOUR  YEARS. 


300  ACRES.- 1  892. 


NOT  1  FRUIT  TREES.  ^  wa«. 

IIUI  lilUll  1  llLUJUi  nut8.  Almonds,  Filberts.  Pecans,  &e. 

Unlnnkla  WPlIf  TH7XD0  Japan  Golden  Russet,  Idaho,  Wilder,  Lincoln 
Vfllllfllllr  W  Tl  Y¥  I  nn  II  Fltzwater,  Vermont  Beauty,  Besse- 

I  uiuuuiu  aiu  11  I  uniiu.  in|anija.  j„  collections  at  reduced  rates. 

Klroagnus  Longplpes,  Buffalo  Berries,  Juneberrles,  Hardy  Oranges,  and  other  valuable 
Novelties.  Immense  stock  of  GRAl’JS  VINES  and  all  Small  Fruit  Plants.  Fruit,  Shade, 
and  Nut  Trees.  ORNAMENTAL  SHRUBS,  VINES,  AC.  Illustrated  Descriptive 
Catalogue  free.  Win.  Parry,  POMONA  NURSERIES,  Parry,  New  .Jersey. 


NORTHERN  GROWN  TB 

SEEDS! 

BEST  IN  THE  WORLD! 


OlJIt  CATALOGUE  for  1892,  the  handsomest  we  have  ever 
published,  completely  revised,  with  hundreds  of  new  illustra¬ 
tions;  2  colored  plates,  and  illuminated  covers  in  10  colors, 
will  f  y  ■  to  every  reader  of  this  paper  for  30 

be  f"  ft  8”  1  days  from  date  of  issue,  provided  3-ou 

sent  ■  “  *■  ■■  ■■  ■  mention  the  name  of  -the  paper  and 

date*  It  contains  all  the  GOOI>  THINGS  in 

VEGETABLE,  FLOWER  and  FIELD  SEEDS,  BULBS  and  PLANTS 

You  will  miss  a  good  tiling  if  you  fail  to  secure  a  copy-and  will 
Q1UP  klflllFY  by  getting  our  prices  before  placing  your 
Oft  ft  munci  spring  order.  Write  for  it  at  once. 

NORTHRUP,  BRASLAN  &  GOODWIN  CO., 

Seed  Growers,  -  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


PLANTS,  BULBS,  and  Requisites.  * 

They  are  THE  BEST  at  THE  LOWEST  PRICES. 

DREER’S  6ARDEN  CALENDAR  forl892  from  nature,  mailed  for  6c  pu.U,. 

IlKNKY  A  DICKER,  714  Chestnut  Street,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


yao' 


\Z 


,££^Cannas! 


Brattleboro.vt. 


j^ULBS, 


RAPE*  vine: 

Largest  5tock!Finest  Duality!  Reliable! greatest  inducements. 

NIAGARAvWORDENvEATONvMOYER&C., 


INTRODUCERS  OF  TMl 
NEW  EARLY  BLACK  GAAPt 

~  EARLY- OH  IO=- 

IO  DAYS  EARLIER  THAN 
MOORES  EARLY,  AND 
3-TIMJ5  AS  PRODUCTIVE* 


AND  ALL  VARIETIES, OLD  AND  NEW,  ALSO  SMALl'FRUITS  WARRANTED  TRUE. 

new  illustrated  descriptive  catalogue  Free 

mention  this  Papia  S2  CS-CURTICE  CO  •  PORTLAND.  NY- 


NORTHERN  GROWN -SEEDS 


i  if  you  plant  Sslzer’s  Seed..  Why!  Because  they  are  vigor, 
ou  have  often  seen  seed  come  up  sickly  and  weak,  with  not 
igh  life  to  produce  a  crop.  That  wasn’t  Kalzer’s  Seeds.  They  don’t  act  that 
.  They  are  full  of  life  and  vigor.  When  you  sow  you  expect  to  reap.  That’s 
nally  right.  If  you  wish  to  reap  big  crops,  good 
.  must  be  sown.  That’s  why  I  want  you  to  send  for 
catalog.  I  am  the  Only  seedsman  making  Farm 
ds  a  specialty.  Use  6,000  acres.  New  Wheat,  Bar- 
Oats,  Corn,  etc.  Largest  grower  of  Seed 

POTATOES  in  the  world. 

i  Farm  Seeds  for  8c  postage! 

12  cts. 

Northern  Grown  Seeds  0V- 
r  postpaid:— 

t,  I  Pkgs.  listed  In 

,  f  no  Catalog  in 

,  f  America  under 

it  I  60c. 

’alog  6c, with  9  pkgs  17c. 


cJOHN  A.SALZER~  lagrossewis 


FOR 


THREE 

STYLES. 

FIVE 

SIZES. 

Thousands 
sold. 


MORGAN 


Spading 

Harrow 


The  Best  all  around  Rotary  Harrow  and  Pulverizer. 
m/-»  roildl  for  Fall  plowed  land,  Stubble,  Vine- 
1 1  w  yards  and  Peach  Orchards.  Leaves  no 

furrow  or  ridge.  Angle  of  teeth  adjustable.  Send 
for  Catalogue.  Mention  this  Paper.  Address 

D.  S.  MORGAN  &  CO.  Brockport.N.Y. 
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Eye  Winkers. 

LIFE  IS  GOOD. 

They  come,  they  pass,  with  snow-soft  feet, 

And  deathless  youth  illumes  their  eyes  ; 

Alike  to  them  are  chaff  and  wheat, 

Alike  the  foolish  and  the  wise, 

They  bring  the  wound,  they  bring  the  balm, 

They  light  our  smiles,  they  dry  our  tears  ; 

Careless  of  death  or  life,  the  calm 
Servants  of  time,  the  patient  years. 

The  winds  that  rend  and  strew  the  rose 
Dissolve  the  sweetness  through  the  air; 

This  wind  of  time  that  beats  and  blows 
Leaves  all  the  past  still  fragrant  fair. 

Though  hopes  may  fall  and  hearts  may  break. 

And  fruitless  all  the  striving  be, 

One  golden  gift  Is  left  to  make 
Man's  bliss  consoling  memory. 

Hall  and  farewell,  farewell  and  hail  1 
The  going  and  the  coming  guest, 

Welcome  to  daybreak's  shining  sail, 

As  to  the  night  beyond  the  Westl 

The  years  may  come,  the  years  may  go. 

And  bring  the  sad  or  merry  mood; 

Merry  or  sad,  one  thing  we  know, 

That  life  is  good,  ah,  life  is  good  ! 

—New  York  Sun. 

“  Chocolate  Baby  scholarship.”— The  Tuske- 
gee  Normal  School  at  Tuskegee,  Ala.,  Is  “  devoted  to 
the  education  of  the  colored  youth  in  agriculture  and 
industrial  arts  and  as  teachers  of  their  race.”  The 
students  print  a  little  paper  called  The  Southern 
Letter.  In  a  recent  issue  this  characteristic  note  oc¬ 
curs:  “What  is  known  as  the  ‘Chocolate  Baby 
Scholarship  ’  has  been  established  for  this  year.  We 
wish  we  were  at  liberty  to  give  the  full  history  of  this 
interesting  scholarship,  but  it  is  right  to  say  that 
ltev,  S.  J.  Barrows  is  at  the  bottom  of  it.  In  one  re¬ 
spect  the  ‘  colored  ’  race  has  the  advantage  of  all 
others— it  is  not  conflned  to  one  color.  Its  mem¬ 
bers  represent  all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow.  So  a 
chocolate-colored  student  will  be  given  the  benefit 
of  the  “Chocolate  Baby  Scholarship.”  Whenever  a 
member  of  any  of  the  other  races  is  a  little  *  off  ’  in 
color,  we  claim  him.” 

Farming  Pays  on  This  Wisconsin  Farm.— With 
a  little  more  clear  knowledge  on  our  part,  which  we 
gradually  hope  to  gain,  and  with  the  words  Intensive 
farming  in  the  foreground,  backed  by  the  sensible 
conclusions  which  Mr.  Terry  arrived  at  long  ago— to 
use  no  more  land  than  we  can  successfully  handle, 
devote  some  more  of  our  time  for  recreation  than  we 
now  do,  have  grit  enough  to  make  a  break  in  the 
everlasting  work  that  now  surrounds  us,  take  a  day 
off  occasionally,  and,  if  possible,  find  some  cozy  and 
attractive  spot  to  play  lawn  tennis  during  suitable 
weather— farm  life  will  be  more  successful  and  cheer¬ 
ful.  *  We  have  not  as  yet  made  any  preparation  for 
tennis  on  our  farm,  but  next  summer,  if  I  live,  will 
witness  such  a  scene  as  is  suggested  and  pictured  on 
the  front  page  of  The  Rural  of  August  1, 1891.  Two 
hundred  Scotch  Pine  evergreen  trees  planted  princi¬ 
pally  for  a  windbreak  on  our  prairie  near  our  build¬ 
ings,  a  well-kept  and  large  asparagus  bed,  tipped 
with  numerous  rose  bushes  near  the  house,  Rosa 
rugosas  with  their  wonderful,  thick  leaves  standing 
guard,  as  it  were,  hundreds  of  pansy  plants  in  a  cold- 
frame  silently  facing  the  from-two-to-twelve-below- 
zero  weather,  large,  smooth  R.  N.-Y.  Potatoes  in  a 
scrupulously  clean  cellar,  a  few  well-kept  Jersey 
cows,  good  feed  and  lots  of  it,  fed  to  them  In  a  warm 
stable,  are  some  of  the  results  of  hints  and  sugges¬ 
tions  given  to  us  through  The  Rural,  and  all  these 
go  far  towards  breaking  up  the  monotony  of  farm  life 
and  contribute  to  the  comforts  and  pleasures  of  the 
family.  j.  v.  l. 

Hit  Him  Again. — Nothing  that  I  have  read  for 
some  time  has  given  me  more  satisfaction  than  the 
arraignment  which  appeared  in  a  late  Rural  of 
8.  C.  Hall’s  insulting  letter  of  January  16,  “Do  farm¬ 
ers  want  free  delivery?”  Of  course  there  are  some 
kinds  of  business,  as  H.  C.  Harvey  suggested,  that 
free  delivery  might  Injure;  but  put  the  question  of 
free  delivery  to  the  farmers  who  work  from  early 
morn  till  late  at  night,  and  who  live  two  or  three  miles 
from  the  post  office,  and  let  them  answer;  but  let  the 
townsmen  keep  their  hands  off.  As  for  the  expense, 
it  is  manifestly  cheaper  for  one  man  to  deliver  all  the 
mall  on  a  certain  street  than  for  20  or  80  families  to 
separately  send  to  the  post  office  for  their  almanacs 
and  other  “  Important  missives.”  keakitis. 

Here's  a  Sour  Spirit. — If  the  farmers  who  are 
accommodated  by  a  certain  post  office  wish  their 
mall  delivered  to  them  regularly,  say  once  a  day 
why  don't  they  hire  a  carrier  and  put  their  hands 
into  their  own  pockets  and  pay  him  for  his  services  ? 
That  would  show  that  they  were  In  earnest  about 
this  matter.  That  they  do  not  do  this  but  simply 
rise  up  on  their  hind  legs  and  howl  for  a  “  share  of 
the  pork,”  shows  pretty  conclusively  that  those 
farmers  who  are  clamoring  for  “  free  delivery  ”  of 
mail  matter  look  upon  the  contents  of  Uncle  Sam’s 
strong  box  as  legitimate  plunder,  and  that  he  who  is 
most  successful  in  looting  it  is  the  best  fellow.  There 
is  no  reason  under  the  sun  why  farmers  should  not 
have  their  mail  delivered  to  them  as  often  as  they 
are  willing  to  pay  for  the  service.  They  are  indebted, 
in  a  majority  of  instances,  to  the  cities  for  such  facili¬ 
ties  as  they  now  enjoy;  that  is  to  say,  if  they  enjoyed 
to-day  only  such  postal  service  as  they  pay  for,  their 
accommodation,  instead  of  being  greater  than  at 
present,  would  be  a  great  deal  less.  G.  n.  l. 

Referring  to  a  notice  of  the  earnings  of  the  New 
York  Central  Railway,  In  which  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  thought  concessions  to  the  public  were  in 
order,  the  Farmers’  Weekly  says  as  follows: 

Knowing  the  above  to  be  true  and  dozens  of  other 
statements  regarding  the  merciless  extortions  of 
greedy  corporations  and  syndicates,  allowed  by  dis¬ 
criminating  laws,  why  does  The  Rural  still  insist 
that  Ignorance  and  missapplied  energy  are  the  cause 
of  agricultural  depression. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  has  never  insisted  that 
“ignorance  and  misapplied  energy”  were  the  only 
causes  of  agricultural  depression,  as  our  esteemed 
contemporary  would  seem  to  Imply,  but  that  they  are 
prominent  contributing  factors.  Does  our  contem¬ 
porary  desire  to  be  placed  on  record  as  believing  that 
these  things  are  not  working  Incalculable  harm  to 
farmers  ? 

“  Shall  we  salt  the  hens?”  I  answer  no,  despite 
the  fact  that  the  recent  consensus  of  opinion  in  The 
Rural  was  numerically  In  favor  of  it.  Mr.  Williams 
says  he  “  presumes  it  to  be  beneficial  in  soft  feed,” 
though  he  never  uses  It.  Mr.  Jacobs  is  more  positive, 
and  says  hens  and  other  animals  require  it.  Knarp 
Bros,  say  that  a  little  salt  is  “essential.”  Mr.  Wyckct 
says  a  “  proper  amount  ts  quite  beneficial  to  them.” 


So  much  for  these  statements,  which  are  rather  dog¬ 
matic  in  tone.  What  I  want  to  know  is  “  Why  do  hens 
need  salt?”  The  scientists  say  salt  is  an  “acrid 
poison,"  and  we  all  know  that  a  little  too  much  will 
kill  a  hen  or  a  hog  with  neatness  and  dispatch.  It 
puzzles  me  to  understand  why  It  is  necessary  to  give 
a  hen  salt,  an  article  which  is  not  a  food,  but  a  poison. 

I  want  to  know  what  salt  does,  or  what  the  hen  does 
with  the  salt.  I  want  to  know  how  It  is  useful.  I 
don't  want  any  man’s  ipse  dixit,  but  a  rational,  scien¬ 
tific  demonstration  of  the  theory.  I  know  that  men 
and  women,  horses  and  hogs,  and  hens,  too,  can  live 
for  years  In  perfect  health  without  it— that  can  be 
easily  proved.  Then  why  give  it  to  the  hens,  even  in 
minute  quantities  ?  That's  what  I  want  to  know  ? 

ICONOCLAST. 

At  a  county  fair  in  New  England  a  farmer  made  a 
good  display  of  fruits  and  vegetables  marked  “Raised 
on  an  Abandoned  Farm.”  The  farmer  said  he  de¬ 
lighted  in  farming.  The  Youth’s  Companion  records 
this  conversation: 

“  Oh  yes,”  said  one  bystander,  somewhat  contemp¬ 
tuously,  “  he’s  farming  for  the  love  of  it.” 

“And  I  imagine,”  said  another  bystander,  “that  if 
the  farmer  who  had  the  place  before  this  man  took  it 
had  farmed  a  little  more  for  the  love  of  it,  he  wouldn't 
have  had  any  occasion  to  go  off  and  leave  it.” 

There  was  sound  philosophy  In  this  remark.  Many 
an  “  abandoned  farm,”  if  Its  true  history  were  known, 
would  be  found  to  be  deserted  simply  because  the 
owner  did  not  enter  with  zest  upon  the  work  needed 
to  make  It  profitable.  He  did  not  know  how,  and  was 
too  indolent  to  learn;  or  he  knew,  and  was  too  indif¬ 
ferent  to  adopt  the  means  necessary  to  ensure  suc¬ 
cess. 

Artificial  Rain  in  South 
Dakota. 

A  large  und  enthusiastic  meeting  of 
farmers  from  Drown,  Spink,  Roadie, 
Kingsbury  and  Clark  Counties  was  held 
at  Doland,  Spink  County,  on  Monday, 
January  25,  1892,  for  the  purpose  of  hear¬ 
ing  A.  D.  Montgomery,  a  representative 
of  the  Artificial  Rain  Company,  of  Good- 
land,  Kan.  lie  came  here  at  the  request 
of  a  citizens’  committee  and  briefly  stated 
what  he  proposed  to  do  and  how  he  would 
do  it.  The  first  part  of  his  address  was 
mainly  to  combat  the  skepticism  on  the 
subject  of  artificial  rain  making,  and 
show  that  it  had  passed  from  the  domain 
of  fancy  to  that  of  fact.  He  was,  however, 
very  careful  to  explain  that  he  did  not 
really  intend  to  'produce  rain,  thereby 
interfering  with  the  province  of  the 
Almighty,  but  simply  to  precipitate  mois¬ 
ture,  and  was  quite  positive  in  his  assur¬ 
ance  that  he  could  do  this.  He  then  gave 
some  statistics  showing  that  the  average 
rainfall  in  the  Jim  Valley,  in  which  we 
are  situated,  was  about  17  or  18  inches 
annually,  and  that  he  thought  too  little 
to  make  a  successful  farming  country,  a 
fact  with  which  we  were  painfully  famil¬ 
iar  ;  but,  he  said,  with  24  to  30  inches,  it 
could  be  classed  as  a  good  agricultural 
country  so  far  as  rain  was  concerned,  and 
he  proposed  to  supply  that  deficiency. 
After  much  discussion  in  which  busi¬ 
ness  and  buncombe  were  pretty  well 
mixed,  it  was  resolved  to  appoint  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  five  from  each  county  to  discuss 
the  financial  part  of  it,  and  if  satisfied,  to 
make  a  contract  with  him.  The  com¬ 
mittee  finally  agreed  to  contract  with 
him  to  give  a  trial  shower  some  time  in 
April  or  May  and  if  successful  they  pro¬ 
pose  to  buy  his  secret.  The  trial  rain 
will  cost  $(500  and  the  secret  $2,500  for 
each  county.  To  make  up  the  former 
sum  it  is  proposed  to  solicit  subscriptions 
from  any  one,  and  for  the  latter  the  farm¬ 
ers  are  to  give  their  notes  and  security 
for  10  cents  an  acre  of  crop.  Such  is  the 
latest  scheme  launched  in  South  Dakota. 
I  understand  that  the  man  has  also  con¬ 
tracted  with  some  other  counties  further 
West  and  is  in  treaty  with  others.  The 
point  on  which  the  whole  thing  turns  is 
whether  or  not  he  can  produce  the  rain. 
Shakespeare’s  hero  said : 

I  can  call  spirits  from  the  vasty  deep 

And  summon  them  before  me; 

nut — did  they  come? 

We  have  yet  to  know  whether  our  rain¬ 
maker  will  be  any  more  successful.  It 
seems  a  pity  that  so  much  money  should 
be  spent  on  probably  half  a  dozen  trial 
showers  in  South  Dakota  when  one  would 
be  quite  sufficient.  The  whole  thing  is 
either  going  to  be  a  big  humbug  or  a  big 
bonanza  for  South  Dakota.  A  proper 
amount  of  moisture  will  give  a  full  crop 
and  a  full  crop  means  prosperity  not  only 
to  the  farmer  but  to  every  branch  of 
business  in  the  State.  This  Rain  Com¬ 
pany  of  Goodland,  Kansas,  expects  to 
have  its  system  in  operation  in  the  semi- 
arid  belt  from  the  Dakotas  to  the  Pan¬ 
handle,  and  if  successful  it  will  probably 
supplant  the  artesian  wells  for  irriga¬ 
tion.  F.  MACALPINE. 


NORTHERN  GROWN  SEEDS. 


REET0MAT0.I 

A  Pepfeet  fflarvel 


The  ONLY  TRUE  TREE  TOMATO 

flffar  Mn  If)  This  is  the  only  variety  that  enn 
Ullcl  n lli  IU ■  lny  claim  to  the  title  of  “Tree 

few  HEIGHT  OF  10  or  12  FEET, 

and  produces  fruit  of  nn  immense  size  nnd  of  the 
Finest  Flavor.  At  (m  enormous  price  we  pur¬ 
chased  the  true  stock  of  this  tomato  from  the 
originator,  and  this  seed  CAN  be  PROCURED  only 
from  us.  It  is  ornamental  as  well  as  useful. 
Two  or  three  of  these  plants  will  make  a  wonderful 
display,  nnd  if  cared  for,  will  produce  all  the 
tomutoes  one  family  can  use.  Single  specimens 
often  measure  over  6  inches  in  diame¬ 
ter  and  weigrh  over  3  lbs.  Tho  demand  for 
this  rare  novelty  last  season  was  grouter  than  the 
supply  Send  in  your  order  early  this  year. 

J  FLOWER  and  VEGETABLE  SEEDSFRFP 

TO  READERS  OF  THIS  PAPER.  ?  Iv 
iiiiiini  i!  i  j„  order  to  induce  every  reader  of  this  paper  to 
test  Northern  Grown  Seeds,  wo  will  givo,  Iroe  of 
charge  to  evory  person  who  sends  us  25  cents  in 
silver  or  postal  note  for  a  packet  of  this  rare  to¬ 
mato.  and  names  this  paper  und  number  of  offer,  a 
COUPON  that  entitles  them  to  a  collection  of 
either  ilowor  or  vegotablo  seods,  which  at  our  cata¬ 
logue  prices  amounts  to  15  conts.  We  make  this 
LIBERAL  OFFER  SIMPLY  to  INTRODUCE  NORTHERN 
Grown  Seeds  into  all  sections.  Tho  seods  will  bo 
I  sent  to  you  post-paid  on  return  of  tho  coupon  to  us. 

GRAND  KlPRIGHT  PIANO  “r  $650 

and  thpusands  of  valuable  premiums 

will  l)o  distributed  among  our  patrons  this  year. 
Our  catalogue  will  tell  you  how  to  got  them. 

0*JR  CATALOGUE  for  this  season  is  by  far 
tho  most  complete  over  published,  containing 
colored  plates  nnd  hundreds  of  illustrations.  It  is 
a  thoroughly  reliable  guide,  nnd  a  book  that  no 
person  who  uses  soods  or  plants  should  bo  with¬ 
out.  Price,  25  cents.  This  book  will  bo  sent 
FREE  to  all  who  order  a  package  of  the 

Mansfield  Tomato. 

“  The  Chicago  Inter-Ocean  ”  says : 

We  are  in  roceipt  of  a  basket  of  Tree 
Tomatoes;  not  one  weighed  less  than 
a  pound.  The  fruit  is  solid,  fluvor 
delicious.  Many  weigh  2  lbs. 


BROMUS  INERMI  S— The  grass  for  drouth  stricken  districts  and  dry  soils. 
EARLY  BUTLER  CO  RN- The  earliest  yellow  dent  vuriety  in  cultivation. 


L.L.M AYai*pC0.  ST  PAULMINN. 


m 


To  every  person  sending  tis  25c.  for  a  packet  of  the  Mans-  | 

_  field  Tree  Tomato,  anil  naming  paper,  we  will  give  FREB  _ 

packet  of  the  Extra  Early  Tree  Tomato,  which  is  being  sold  by  other  firms  at 
per  packet.  This  is  in  addition  to  the  coupon.  MAY  &  CO.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
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KEMP’S  MANURE  SPREADER 


PULVERIZES  THE  FINEST.  EASIEST  IN  DRAFT. 

Most  rapid  in  work.  Its  manufacture  has  reached  the  highest 
degree  of  perfection.  Over  NOOO  of  these  celebrated  Spreaders 
In  actual  use.  References  furnished  from  every  State  from 
reliable  farmers  who  have  used  them  from  1  to  10  years.  Sold  on 
Its  merits.  Valuable  Improvement*!  for  18112.  Write  for 
illustrated  circulars  to  HK.lll'  «fc  BIIKPEE  MANIJF’G  CO., 
SYRACUSE,  N.  V.,  the  largest  and  oldest  manufacturers  of 
Manure  Spreaders  in  the  world. 


WHAT’STHE gif? 
MATTER?1 
FARM  \M 
COVERED  ^ 

stumps: 


W orks  on  cither  Standing  Timber  or  Stump*.  PulTn 
an  ordinary  Grub  in  one  and  a  half  minute*.  Makes  ;* 
clean  sweep  of  two  acres  at  a  sitting.  A  man,  a  boy  and  a  horse 
can  operate  it.  No  heavy  chains  or  rods  to  handle.  The  crop 
on  a  few  acres  the  first  year  will  pay  for  the  Machine.  You  cart 
not  longer  afford  to  pay  taxes  on  unproductive  timber  land. 
Clear  it,  raise  a  bountiful  crop  with  less  labor  and  recuperato 
your  old  worn  out  land  by  pasturing.  It  will  only  cost  you  » 
postal  card  to  send  for  an  illustrated  Catalogue,  giving  price* 
terms  and  testimonials.  Address  the  Manufacturers. 


JAMES  MILNE  &  SON,  SCOTCH  GROVE,  I0W K. 


Three  Times  one  is  — one. 
THE  IMPROVED 

DISC 

.HARROW 

4  Does  the  work  of 

Three 

F  Machines 
at  once. 


With  Adjustable 
Seeder  attachment, 

&  ^fsaa 

and  Covers. 


ngs 

pairs.  Double  Levers  fit  hilly  ground. 
Sows  any  kind  of  Seed.  Saves  its  cost  every 
year.  Once  seen— it’s  Keystone  or  nothing. 
Send  for  Harrow  book,  “ The  Reason  Why," 
Free.  Mention  this  paper. 

KEYSTONE  MFG.  CO., 

Branches:  Sterling,  III. 

Kansas  Oity,  Mo.  St.  Louis,  Mo 
Council  Bluffs,  la.  Columbus,  O. 


YOUR  OWN  HARNESS 

WITH 

THOMSON’S 

SLOTTED 


wiaiiwia  l\l  V  t  I  O* 

No  tools  required.  Only  a  hammer  needed 
to  drive  and  clinch  them  easily  and  quickly; 
leaving  the  clinch  absolutely  smooth.  Re¬ 
quiring  no  hole  to  ho  mado  in  the  leat  her  nor 

bu.rr nMo.ti‘.erRivol:?’„ ■  They  ar0  STRONG,  TOUGH 
and  DURABLE.  Millions  now  in  use.  All 
lengths,  uniform  or  assorted,  put  up  in  boxes. 
.  Ask  your  denier  for  them,  or  send  40c. 
in  stamps  for  a  box  of  100;  assorted  sizes. 
MANUFACTURED  BY 

JUDSON  L.  THOMSON  MFC.  CO., 

Waltham,  Mass. 


WILLIS* 

SAPSPOUT. 


_  In  one  piece  withhook. 

J  Greatly  improv’d  this  season. 
Send  J]  Tho  best  ever  made.  More  used  every 

for  year  than  all  others  combined.  Also 

circular.  full  line  of  other  Maple  Sugar  Good* 

CHARLES  MILLAR  &  SON,  Utica,  N.Y. 


ILLUSTRATED 

PAMPHLETS 
and  MAPS  relative  in 

VIRGINIA, 

The  Coming  Great  Agricultural.  Wool  Growing  and 
Iron  Producing  District  of  the  United  States,  will  be 
sent  FREE  on  application  to 

TRAFFIC  DEFT.  IV.  <fc  W.  R.  R., 

Roanoke,  Va. 


POTATOES 


560  BUSHELS  PER  ACRE.] 

You  can  produce  the  same  yield  if  you 
will  follow  the  advice  and  buy  the  seed  of 
the  “GILT-EDGED  FARMER.” 

“Secrets  of  Success” 


will  tell  you  how.  Write  for  full  particu¬ 
lars.  H.  H.  DEWEESE,  Piqua,0. 


WOOD 

ASHES 


PURE  UNLEACHED. 

Order  direct  from  Canada. 
W  Write  for  free  pamphlet. 

F.  R.  L  A  LOR,  Dunnvllle,  Ont. 


rnSP'NWflU 


JUNIOR 


Best  new  and 
all  standard 
varieties.  Free 
distribution  of 
a  New  Extra 
Early  variety. 
Beautiful  Illus¬ 
trated  cata¬ 
logue  free. 

E.  H.  VICK, 
831  Park  Ave., 
Rochester,  N.Y. 


NOW  READY. 


4<Money  make*  the  mure  Md  a  little 

ireeze  operates  the  I«ienl  Junior — a  little  money 
►uys  it.  Ask  for  catalogue  free. 

STOVER  MFC.  CO., 


wldress  A.  B.  FAKOt 


FRENCH  JfcPERCHEFtON 


COACH  HORSES. 

More  Stallions  imported  in  *91  thanH 
any  other  firm  More. Gov ernment^H 
Prize  winners  than  any  two  firms.  11  D  ' 
100  Prizes  at  four  leading  Am  eric  an  1  . 

Fairs,  send  lor  illustrated  catalogue. 

In  writing  Mention  this  napen 


200  STALLIONS  AND  MARES 
Largely  from  TONGLEUR  7513 
(11596)  winner  of  40  Prizes  and  Gold 
Medals  with  his  tret  in  1891 
Visitors  welcome.  Correspondence  solicited. 

JOHN.  W  AKUL  SClPI0.Nl 


FARMERS 


Saw  and  Grist  mill.  4  H.P. 

and  larger.  Catalogue  free. 
DeLOiCH  BILL  CO.,  Atlanta.  Ga. 


NATIVE  EVERGREEN 

lock,  Arbor  Vlt®,  White  Pine  and  White  Spruce.  6  to 
12  inches,  at  *3  for  1,000,  $10  for  5,000,  $17.50  for  10,000. 
Packing  free.  JAMES  A.  ROOT,  Skaneateles,  N.  Y. 


350,000  Fine  Peach  Trees, 

grown  from  pure  natural  seed,  for  sale  at  a  sacrillce, 
or  will  exchange  in  large  lots  for  good  real  estate 
well  located,  or  good  personal  property.  For  descrip¬ 
tive  catalogue  address 

£.  R.  COCHRAN  &  CO., 
Middletown  Nursery  and  Fruit  Farm, 
Middletown,  Del. 


I.  V.  MUNSON,  Denison,  Texas. 

INTRODUCER  Brilliant  Grape  and  Parker  Earle 
Strawberry  H K A  DQU A HTKK8.  Catalogue  free. 


150.000  PEACH  TREES  FOR  SALE. 

Besides  this  we  have  an  enormous  stock  of  every 
variety  of  fruit  and  shade  trees,  vines,  plants,  etc., 
best  quality.  In  any  quantity,  at  prices  that  defy  com¬ 
petition.  No  yellows,  no  contagious  diseases.  Cata¬ 
logue  and  best  terms  free  to  all  readers  of  this  paper. 
Address  FREDERICK  NURSERY,  Frederick  City.Md. 


ECONOMY 

IS  \VB’  LTH.  Csnvassers 
wanted  to  sell  the  "New  Mod 
el  Hall  Typewriter  ”  Why 
will  peopl"  buy  a  »100  maeh  ne 
when  *8>  will  purchase  a  berter 
one.  Send  for  'llus' rated  cata¬ 
logue  and  terms  to  county 
agents.  Address,  N.  Type¬ 
writer  Co..  Boston,  Mass. 


SITUATION  WANTED _ By  a  married  man  as 

io  manager  of  Stock,  Dairy  or  Truck  Farm.  Good 
home  close  to  schools,  preferred  to  highest  wages. 
Address  J.  B.,  care  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
Ne  w  York. 


Orange  Groves  and  Orange  Lands  for  Sale. 

Several  orange  groves  of  different  sizes  with  houses 
on  them,  and  surrounded  by  good  fertile  land  ready 
for  cultivation  and  Inclosed  bv  good  fences,  all  situ¬ 
ated  In  the  Phosphate  Belt  of  Middle  Florida,  west 
of  the  Florida  Southern  Railroad,  and  between 
Qc'ala  and  Brooksvllle,  where  labor  has  now  become 
plentiful,  can  be  purchased  at  very  reasonable  cash 
figures.  Also  some  very  fine  farming  and  orange 
lands  in  lots  of  40  to  160  acres;  beautifully  located 
for  garden  and  grove  purposes. 

For  terms  and  Information  apply  to 

MARION  PHOSPHATE  CO.,  Savannah,  Ga 

WA'NTJE'I).— Farmer  with  experience  and  a 
grown  up  family,  to  work  on  shares  on  a  large, 
productive  dairy  and  grain  farm;  make  butter,  care 
for  cows  and  other  stock.  Reference.  Address 
HOWELL,  Office  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Bea 


Ensilage, 


KtOn  Kto. 

ASPINWALL 
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SEED  POTATOES. 


Seed  Potatoes. 


Choice  selected  Houlton,  Aroostook  County,  Maine, 
Early  Rose,  Beauty  of  Hebron,  and  all  other  well- 
known  varieties.  For  sale  by 

W.  E.  OUR  YEA’S  SONS, 

Produce  Commission  Merchants, 

119  Warren  Street,  New  York. 

SEED  POTATOES — 1,000  bus.  Early  Ohio,  very 
fine;  order  now.  Will  ship  In  Bpring,  f.  o.  b.,  60c. 
per  bus.,  $1.50  per  bbl.  M.  Ansley,  Geneva,  N.Y. 


I  28 

The  Dingee&Conard  Co’s 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


Are  on  Their  Own  Roots,  and  Thrive 
where  Others  Fail. 

We  arc  (and  have  been  for  years)  the  largest 
Rose  growers  in  America.  Mail  trade  is 
our  gfc-at  specialty.  Wherever  the  mail  goes, 
the  Dingee  &  Conard  Roses  are  at  home. 
Our  NEW  GUIDE  for  1892  isnow  ready. 
Belter  and  handsomer  than  ever .  It  describes  Up¬ 
wards  of  2,000  Roses,  Bulbs,  Hardy  Plants  and 
Seeds  ;  offer*  many  Exclusive  Novelties,  and  points 
the  way  to  success  with  flowers.  Free  on  request. 

the  diingee  a  coinard  CO. 

nose  Growers  and  Seedsmen,  WEST  GROVE,  PA. 


R.  D,  HAWLEY  &  CO.’S 


NEW  SEED  CATALOGUE  FOR  1892. 


Free  to  all  applicants.  We  are  taking  orders  for  New 
Crop  Red  Cob  Ensilage  Corn,  the  best  for  ensilage  of 
any  known.  Per  bushel  $1.50  ;  10  bushel  lots,  $1.25  per 
bushel;  50  to  100  bushel  lots,  according  to  agreement. 
Bags,  20  cents. 

R.  D.  HAWLEY  &  CO.,  Hartford,  Conn. 


iThePerfection 
Horse  Tail  Tie 


Beats  Cleaning  a  Muddy  Tall. 
^ ^  All  Polished  Metal. 

Sample,  25c.  DES  MOINES  NOVELTY  CO., 
132  W.  4th  St.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 


(Jhamgion  fvaporator. 

For  MAPLE,  SORGHUM,  CIDER, 

and  FRUIT  JELLIES.  ^SsSSaSj 

Corrugated  pan  over  firebox, 

boiling  capacity.  Small  interchangeyQjsffljlW^v  J 
able  syrup  pans  (connected  by 
phons).  easily  handled  for  cleans  - 
ing  and  storing,  and  a  Perfect / /i// 77// JTnoV \ 
Automatic  Regulator.  /,/////// //ffM/  I 
The  Champion  is  as  great  S/  My//////  //If 
an  improvement  over  the  ttl 

Cook  Pan  as  the  latter  f 

was  over  the  old  iron  ket-  ,  mJ,  Gata- 

tle,  hung  on  a  fence  rail.  \  MRS  — f  ljjy  lognei 
Th«C.  H.  CRIMM  Free. 

MFC.  CO.  f- — ..-rA7_^Y  '//  Mention 

Hudson,  Ohio  and  Rutland^Vt^c^ai,  thiepaper. 


Qi  v  n/N \»/ o  of  Potatoes  or  Two  Rows  of 
O  I  W  n  \J  W  O  Trees  can  be  sprayed  with 


O  I  A  n  W  Trees  can  be  sprayed  with 

THE  CLIMAX  SPRAYER 

The  Best  machine  for  the  purpose  ever  built. 

TU/ A  Dn\A/C  can  be  neatly  marked 
I  WU  nUWO  at  a  time  with  the 

riggs  FURROWER 

any  width  or  depth,  leaving  a  mellow  seed  bed. 
I  also  manufacture  Riggs  Plows,  Cultivators, 
Ladders,  Harrows,  Corn  Shelters,  Wagon 
Jacks,  etc.  tfir  Illustrated  Catalogue  FREE. 
THOMAS  PEPPLER,  Box  4*,  Hightstown,  N.  J. 


I  will  send 
alogue  o  f 
flowers  free 
For  sample 
of  choice 
Enclose  five 


YOU 

ROSE 


my  cat- 
fruits  and 
Write  for  it. 
and  p  k  t . 
flower  seeds 
2c.  stamps. 


WM.  B.  REED,  Box  3,  Chambersburg,  Pa. 


Did  It  ever  occur  to  vou  that  Aroostook  County. 
Maine,  Seed  Potatoes  are  THE  BEST.  We  do 
not  mean  by  this  that  they  are  as  good  as  any,  but 
that  they  are  absolutely  the  BEST  grown  anywhere. 
The  reasons  for  this  opinion  are  set  forth  In  our  Cat¬ 
alogue  for  1892.  Mailed  free  upon  request. 

WM.  S.  SWEET  &  SOU,  Providence,  R.  I. 


THE  GARRETT  pjcketandwire 

I  ML  UrtllllL  B  I  □b'euxtoe  iviaciiiive 

Weaves  to  the  posts.  A  universal  favorite.  Thousands  in  use.  Guar¬ 
anteed.  Freight  paid.  Agents  are  reporting  big  sales.  Machines,  Wire, 
eic.,  at  wholesale,  direct  from  factory,  to  Farmers  where  I  have  no  agent. 
Catalogue  free.  Address  the  manufacturer, 

S.H.  GARRETT,  MANSFIEL  D,  OHIO. 


February  20 


“THE  BEST  GOTTEN  UP 

of  any  I  ever  saw.  It  is  refreshing  to  read  your 
honest  descriptions.”  This  Is  the  way  a  potato  seeds¬ 
man  writes  us  concerning  our  Potato  Catalogue 
for  1892.  Acomplrt'T  manual  7cr potato growe--. 
Write  for  it  L.  L.  OLDS,  Clinton,  Wis. 


CANADA 

UNLEACHED 

SARD-WOOD 


ASHES 


SHADELAW D 


Breeders  and  Importers  of 


The  most  Extensive 
Pure  Bred 

LIVE  STOCK 

Estab'ishment  In 
the  World. 

New  Importations 
constantly  arriving; 
unequalel  collections; 
superior  quality; 
choicest  breed  ing:  op¬ 
portunity  of  compar¬ 
ing  different  breeds. 


French  Coachers, 

Cleveland  Bays, 
Hackneys, 

Clydesdales. 

Pe*cnerons, 

French  Drafts, 
English  Shires, 
Belgian  Drafts, 
Suffolk  s. 


Standard  Bred  Trotters, 
Carriage  Horses, 

Saddle  Hoises, 

Welsh  Ponies, 

Iceland  Ponies, 
Shetland  Ponies, 
Holstein  -Friesian 
Cattle. 

Devon  Cattle. 


Also,  Dealers  In  Real  Estate. 

Vo  other  Establishment  in  the  World, 
offers  such  Advantages  to 
the  Purchaser. 

Prices  low.  Terms  easy  Visitors  welcome.  Cor¬ 
respondence  Solicited.  Circulars  free. 

POWELL  BROTHERS, 

Shadeland.  Crawford  Co..  Pa. 
l&~  Mention  Thk  Rural  New-Yorkkr  when  writing. 


Send  for  Sample,  Prices,  Pamphlet  and  Guaranteed 
.nalysis  to  THE  FOREST  CITY  WOOD  ASH 
I  CO.,  London,  Ont.,  Canada.  Our  Office  at  South 
Sudbury,  Mass.,  Is  closed  till  February  1. 


AGENTS  WANTED  ON  SALARY 

or  commlslon,  to  handle  the  new  Patent  Chemical 
Ink  Erasing  Pencil.  The  quickest  and  greatest  sel¬ 
ling  novelty  ever  produced.  Erases  Ink  thoroughly 
in  two  seconds.  No  abrasion  of  paper.  Works  like 
magic.  2(0  to  500  per  cent  profit.  One  Agent’s  sates 
amounted  to  $620  in  six  days.  Another  $32  In  two 
hours.  Previous  exparience  not  necessary.  For  terms 
and  full  particulars,  address.  The  Monroe  ^Eraser 
M  f’g  Co.,  La  Crosse  Wls.,  X  1  T5. 


POTATOES. 


Nature’s  Own  Fertilizer. 


Illustrated  Circular  sent  Free. 
(MemUorn  this  paper.) 


rhreo  Rivera,  Mloh. 


To  our  friends  who  have  not  already  received  it,  we  are  ready  to  ma’I 
our  NEW  CATALOGUE  oi 

HIGH-CLASS  SEEDS 


FOR  1092, 

Containing  all  the  Novelties  of  the  Season,  both  in  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds. 

\  J.M.  Thor ^jrn &Co..15 JohnS: NewYork.  / 


£  mm  P«  P"  IT  WILL  COST  YOU  NOTHING,  g 

m  ■  H Send  us  your  address  on  a  postal  and  you  will  receive  KL 


I’lC.r  S^Sr^T'Tl?/,  PIANOS  and  ORGANS  & 

H  »  ■■■  Hi  show  you  how  to  *3  A-TJE  $100. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  before  you  pay.  Cut  This  Out  and  mail  it  to  us. 
You  will  be  surprised  at  the  result.  But  you  must  do  it  NOW.  Write  to 


CORNISH  &  CO.  ( 


Established^ 
25  Years.  ; 


WASHINGTON, 

New  .Jersey. 


Stable  Manure’s  Mishap. 

CHEM.  FERTILIZER  AND  MISS  ROSA  CLOVER. 

Old  Stable  Manure  was  an  Impudent  fellow, 

He  claimed  a  monopoly  corner  on  worth; 

He  thought  that  Dame  Nature  must  get  down  and  bellow, 
If  he  should  refuse  to  replenish  the  earth. 

He  got  to  be  arrogant,  boasting  unduly 
That  he  alone  carried  the  world  on  his  back. 

That  but  for  him.  progress,  now  really  and  truly, 

Would  slink  out  of  sight  in  some  opening  crack. 


He  was  a  stout  fellow,  for  years  he  had  carried, 

A  load  on  his  back  that  a  giant  might  drop. 

For  years  he  had  led  in  the  battle  and  parried 
The  blows  that  Starvation  aimed  at  the  food's  prop. 
And  yet  he  was  clumsy,  fat,  lazy  and  bulky, 

His  strength  was  enormous,  but  so  was  his  weight, 

A  big,  ugly  bully,  just  born  to  look  sulky. 

So  fat  that  he  walked  with  a  slow  waddling  gait. 
You've  seen  some  big  fellow  crush  out  opposition 
With  big  voice  and  bluster;  so  few  could  endure 
To  stand  up  and  argue  a  fair  proposition. 

Now  that  was  the  way  of  our  friend  S.  Manure, 

A  sort  of  a  Bourbon,  he  couldn’t  forget  things, 
No'matter  how  science  drove  them  oil  the  track, 

He  said:  “  Trust  to  me,  I  will  certainly  set  things 
To  rights!  Desert  me  and  I’ll  give  you  a  whack!  ” 
And  most  farmers  liked  him;  at  first  it  seemed  certain 
That  such  a  big  fellow  must  do  lots  of  work, 

For  none  of  them  cared  to  go  back  of  the  curtain, 

And  see  if  the  fellow  was  really  a  shirk. 

But  one  day  S.  Farmer;  his  name  “  Scientific,” 

Had  made  him  the  butt  of  the  whole  district  school, 
Got  scared  at  the  waste  and  the  labor  terrific 
Involved  in  old  Stable  Manure’s  iron  rule, 

“  ’Tis  true  ”  he  admitted,  “  He  does  work  a-plenty, 

But  why  should  I  carry  his  water  and  fat? 

He  eats  enough  food  to  provide  for  full  twenty, 

Do  I  get  the  cost  of  his  board  out  of  that? 


Now  some  of  these  fellows  with  lots  of  cheap  forage, 

May  keep  his  big  stomach  well  lined  with  good  meat, 

But  I’ll  have  to  feed  him  on  cod-fish  and  porridge, 

Or  else  the  two  ends  of  my  ledger  won’t  meet; 

My  produce  Is  worth  more  to  sell  in  the  village 
Than  keep  up  the  fat  of  a  hulking  hired  man; 

While  I  must  have  something  to  help  out  my  tillage, 

I’ll  squeeze  out  what  waste  and  what  water  I  can.” 

Then  Stable  Manure  with  an  impudent  swagger, 

Marched  up  and  demanded  a  raise  in  his  pay, 

That  made  the  farm  profits  grow  dizzy  and  stagger. 

He  “woke  the  wrong  passenger”  though  that  bright  day. 
For  Farmer  got  angry,  “  I’m  tired  of  your  way,  sir, 

Of  talking  to  me  as  though  you  were  the  boss, 

Your  money  is  ready  for  you  any  day,  sir. 

I’ve  stood  your  complaining  too  long  at  a  loss!  ” 


Then  Stable  Manure  grinned  in  ugly  defiance. 

As  much  as  to  say— “Go  ahead!  I  don't  care! 

You  can't  fill  my  place  here  with  any  appliance, 

Just  bring  on  another  hired  man  if  you  dare!  ” 

That  night  after  supper  as  Farmer  was  seated  , 

Out  on  the  piazza,  at  rest  in  his  chair. 

While  Stable  Manure  had  not  quarter  completed 
His  supper — there  came  a  remarkable  pair 
Of  folks  down  the  roadside— good  fortune  prevailed  them 
In  front  of  the  farm  house,  to  make  a  short  wait, 

Then  Farmer  stood  on  the  piazza  and  hailed  them, 

And  beckoned  them  In  as  he  walked  to  the  gate. 

A  lusty  young  fellow  as  brown  as  a  berry, 

With  muscles  that  stood  out  like  cords  over  him, 

A  trim  little  maiden  whose  black  eyes  so  merry 
Danced  mischief  from  under  her  sun-bonnet's  rim. 

“  Do  you  want  a  job?  ”  said  old  Farmer!  “  Well  yes,  sir!  ” 
The  young  fellow  said  looking  straight  in  his  face. 

“  Although  from  the  way  people  talk  here,  I  guess,  sir, 
They  mostly  rank  size  above  strength  in  this  place. 

My  name  sir,  is  Chem.  Fertilizer  and  this,  sir, 

Is  Miss  Rosie  Clover— my  sister,  so  good. 

She's  not  very  big,  but  I’d  certainly  tnlss,  sir, 

The  “  organic  matter”  she  serves  for  my  food. 


The  folks  think  because  I’ve  no  bulk  to  my  body 
That  I  have  no  stomach  for  ivork,  when  I  know 
That  all  that  I  lack  to  make  size  Is  mere  shoddy, 
'Twould  only  cost  food  just  to  keep  up  a  show. 

I've  no  surplus  fat,  but  my  muscles  are  tough,  sir, 

I’m  not  half  so  big  as  old  Stable  Manure, 

But  try  us  and  see  which  will  first  cry  enough,  sir, 

And  which  one  the  more  solid  work  can  endure.” 
Then  out  of  the  kitchen,  his  supper  devoured, 

Came  Stable  Manure  with  a  leer  on  his  face. 

But  Chem.  Fertilizer  was  surely  no  coward, 

Though  little  Miss  Clover  turned  red  in  the  face. 

“  See  here  now  young  feller,”  the  big  bully  grumbled, 

“  My  job  is  too  big  for  a  boy— take  the  road ! 

Walk  on!  If  you  stay  here  your  pride  will  be  humbled, 
I’ll  pick  up  and  carry  both  you  and  your  load.” 

Chem.  said  not  a  word  though  he  smiled  at  Miss  Clover, 
He  opened  his  shirt  and  he  pulled  off  his  coat, 

They  saw  how  the  big  steel-like  muscles  ran  over 
His  shoulders  and  back  and  bunched  up  at  his  throat. 
Imagine  the  picture— the  two  men  stood  facing 
Each  other!  One  springy  and  firm  as  a  hound, 

One  fat  as  a  hog  with  a  big  bloat  displacing, 

His  shape,  and  his  muscles  hid  ’neath  a  fat  mound; 
Nearby  the  hay  stack  stood  two  hay  wagons  loaded, 
Said  Stable  Manure,  “  You  must  work  'ere  you  sup, 

I’ll  pitchfork  you  on  if  you  have  to  be  goaded. 


Just  mount  that  hay  stack  and  I’ll  bury  you  up!  ” 

Agreed !  On  the  hay  stack  he  soon  stood  there  ready 
Then  Stable  Manure  from  the  wagon  sent  hay, 

In  forkfuls  as  big  as  a  house,  but  as  steady 
As  clock-work  Chem.  caught  them  and  stowed  them  away. 
The  water  ran  off  the  big  man  in  a  puddle, 

While  Chem.  worked  away  without  turning  a  hair, 

The  heat  sent  the  fat,  heavy-head  in  a  muddle. 

Before  he  was  done.  Manure  puffed  in  despair; 

But  Chem.  had  no  mercy — “Get  up  on  the  stack,  sir,” 

He  said,  “  and  I’ll  try  my  luck  pitching  to  you. 

You’ll  find  that  big  belly's  not  equal  to  back,  sir, 

We'll  see  who  Is  buried  before  we  get  through.” 


Those  muscles  of  Iron— they  sent  the  hay  flying, 

While  Stable  Manure  at  the  top  of  the  stack 
Just  puffed  like  a  furnace— his  heated  fat  trying 
The  starch  and  the  stiffness  all  out  of  his  back, 

He  looked  through  his  sweat  down  at  pretty  Miss  Clover, 
And  then  gave  it  up  and  sunk  down  on  the  hay, 

Then  Chem.  Fertilizer  just  covered  him  over, 

And  packed  the  whole  wagon-load  on  him  to  stay. 

The  effect  of  the  job  was  quite  instantaneous. 

Black  smoke  from  the  hay  stack  began  to  aspire, 

For  S.  Manure  had  combustion  spontaneous. 

The  heat  of  his  own  fat  had  set  him  on  fire. 

They  soon  had  him  out  of  the  hay  stack  an  1  threw  him 
All  smoking  and  steaming  right  into  the  brook, 

But  after  the  soaking,  his  friends  hardly  knew  him, 

But  rubbed  their  eyes  hard  for  a  good  second  look. 

As  true  as  you  live  now,  the  fat  and  the  water 
Had  all  burned  away  and  the  fellow  was  left 
Like  Chem.  Fertilizer  although  somewhat  shorter. 

He  surely  had  dropped  more  than  half  of  his  heft. 

His  clothes  flapped  like  bags  as  he  slunk  away,  tired. 

A  fraud  he  had  been  with  his  bluster  and  bluff, 

His  big  size  and  weight  couldn’t  stand  being  fired; 

At  trial’s  sharp  prick  they  went  out  with  a  puff. 

And  little  Miss  Clover  could  not  help  remarking 
“  Like  all  other  blowhards  old  Stable  Man  you'er 
A  failure  at  biting  in  spite  of  your  barking, 

You  told  a  most  fertile  lie,  sir,  I  am  sure!  ” 

Now  here  Is  yourilesson— just  ponder  it  over; 

Old  Stable’Manure  is  no  longer  your  king, 

For  Chem.  Fertilizer  and  Miss  Rosie  Clover 
Are  after  a  job  and  will  certainly  bring 


To  your  farm  a  complete,  economical  ration, 

And  work  patiently  and  not  stand  by  and  scoff, 

And  try  to  climb  up  to  the  top  of  your  station, 

Like  Stable  Manure  ’ere  his  fat  was  burned  off. 

And  as  for  that  fellow— he  makes  a  good  servant. 

Since  learning  his  place— he’s  a  tyrant  no  more, 

And  yet  his  employer  must  be  quite  observant 
Or  else  he’ll  eat  profit  and  not  leave  the  core. 

Don’t  take  his  own  figures  for  his  valuation, 

He’ll  brag  of  his  size,  weight  and  strength  and  all  that, 
Remember  when  paying  the  bills  for  his  ration, 

He’s  only  Chem.’s  muscles,  plus  water  and  fat. 

So,  Farmer,  breath  easy,  one  trouble  is  over, 

No  longer  be  slave  to  old  Stable  Manure, 

For  Chem.  Fertilizer  and  little  Miss  Clover 
Will  save'you’lf.he  should  get  lazy— that’s  sure. 
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From  Cheese  Cows  to  Chemicals. 

CLOVER  VS.  THE  MANURE  PILE. 

Record  of  an  Ohio  cheese  county ;  the  herd  fitted  to  the 
farm  products  ;  no  trade  In  “  raw  materials  clover 
a  stranger  ;  working  all  summer  to  make  a  winter 
job  ;  fertilizers  used  on  wheat  successfully  ;  just  be¬ 
ginning  with  potatoes  ;  shecj>  to  be  the  ncio  partner  of 
“  Chemicals  and  Clover.” 

Why  we  Use  Fertilizers. 

I  can  best  tell  why  we  use  fertilizers  by  briefly  stat¬ 
ing  the  system  of  farming  practiced  in  this  section  of 
Ohio — Trumbull  County — a  few  years  ago,  and  yet  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  considerable,  though  diminishing,  number 
of  farmers.  The  main,  indeed  I  might  almost  say  the 
sole  source  of  income  was  the  cow.  A  few  hogs  were 
kept — not  many,  as  this  is  not  a  very  good  corn  sec¬ 
tion — and  some  hens,  but  not  enough  of  either  to  in¬ 
crease  one’s  income  materially.  The  milk  was  sent  to 
the  cheese  factory  and  made  up  for  the  patrons.  The 
proceeds  were  divided  according  to  the  weight  of  the 
milk  sent,  no  attention  being  given  to  quality.  I 
might  say  that  this  is  the  way  the  milk  is  handled  at 
the  present  time.  Occasionally  a  man  kept  sheep  in¬ 
stead  of  cows;  but  probably  nine-tenths  of  the  farmers 
kept  the  latter.  It  did  not  matter  whether  the  farm 
was  large  or  small,  whether  it  would  support  five  or 
fifty  cows  ;  the  aim  was  to  keep  as  many  as  one  could 
pasture  and  grow  feed  for.  The  plowing  and  cropping 
were  all  done  with  a  view  of  growing  enough  feed  dur¬ 
ing  the  summer  to  winter  the  cows. 

The  sale  of  a  load  of  hay,  or  of  a  bushel  of  wheat  or 
potatoes  was  almost  an  unheard  of  thing.  To  sell  the 
hay  would  have  been  considered  “bad  farming,”  and 
as  to  wheat,  not  enough  was  grown  to  half  feed  the 
inhabitants  of  this  farming  community.  Wheat  could 
not  be  grown  without  a  liberal  use  of  manure.  Just 
enough  corn  was  grown  (not  always,  for  frequently 
we  had  to  call  on  our  Western  brothers)  to  grain  the 
cows  a  little  toward  spring.  Meadows  were  mown 
year  after  year  ;  the  longer  one  could  mow  a  meadow, 
the  more  successful  farmer  he  considered  himself ; 
that  is,  provided  he  could  get  a  little  hay.  When  the 
land  got  to  producing  much  less  than  a  ton  to  the  acre 
one  would  begin  to  think  that  it  ought  to  be  plowed  in 
a  year  or  two. 

Clover  was  not  grown  much  for  want  of  a  rotation 
short  enough.  It  did  not  fit  well  in  with  this  style  of 
farming.  So  about  the  only  source  of  fertility  was  the 
manure  pile  and  extensive  cropping  was  of  course  out 
of  the  question. 

That  dairying  can  be  so  managed  as  to  be  a  source 
of  profit  is  not  to  be  doubted.  That  the  factory  system, 
as  it  is  conducted  here,  is  not  profitable  can  be  ap¬ 
preciated  when  it  is  stated  that  the  books  of  two 
representative  cheese  factories  show  the  average  net 
proceeds  to  be  $21.51  per  cow,  the  average  rate  per 
pound  of  milk  being  6.52-100  mills.  Charging  market 
prices  for  feed  and  figuring  the  best  one  can  for  the 
cow,  there  must  be  a  loss  in  keeping  her  unless  we 
have  a  gold  mine  in  the  manure  gutter.  Can  the  farm 
be  kept  up  without  these  manure  machines,  is  the 
question  that  has  been  confronting  us. 

Weary  Work  Feeding  Poor  Cows. 

Speaking  for  myself,  I  became  very  much  dissatis¬ 
fied  with  working  all  summer  to  grow  enough  to  feed 
six  or  eight  cows  through  the  winter.  Frequently  in 
very  dry  seasons  we  were  unable  to  do  this  on  our  clay 
uplands.  Many  a  summer  after  we  had  mown  our 
own  meadows  have  I  gone  with  my  father  down  to  the 
creek  bottoms  and  cut  by  hand  a  few  loads  of  wild 
grass  from  the  pasture  lands  to  help  out  the  winter 
supply.  It  seemed  as  though  these  uplands  must  be 
better  adapted  to  growing  grain  than  grazing.  That 
which  was  next  to  impossible  before  the  introduction 
of  commercial  fertilizers  might  (?)  now  be  made  a 
success.  Having  become  interested  in  the  subject  of 
fertilizers,  I  began  their  use  in  a  small  way,  first  in 
wheat  ground,  drilling  about  200  pounds  per  acre  with 
the  wheat.  I  was  well  pleased  with  the  result  both 
as  regards  the  yield  of  wheat  and  the  stand  of  clover 
and  Timothy  following.  I  soon  found  that  $4  or  $5 
invested  in  fertilizers  would  give  better  returns,  so  far 
as  the  wheat  was  concerned,  and  as  good  a  catch  of 
clover  as  12  or  15  two-horse  loads  of  stable  manure. 
“Chemicals  and  clover”  seemed  to  be  more  than  a 
match  for  a  limited  manure  pile,  and  the  wheat  crop 
beat  the  cheese  factory.  Will  it  hold  out?  It  has 
every  appearance  of  doing  so.  An  increased  yield  of 
wheat  and  double  the  number  of  tons  of  clover  and 
Timothy  to  the  acre  indicate  that  it  will  more  than 
hold  out.  I  now  use  about  300  pounds  per  acre  and 
find  that  the  extra  100  pounds  more  than  pays  for 
itself  in  the  yield  of  wheat  alone.  I  have  not  yet 
satisfactorily  determined  whether  more  is  needed  or 
not.  As  to  the  kind  of  fertilizer,  I  think  it  is  best  to 
use  one  containing  at  least  three  to  four  per  cent  of 
ammonia,  10  to  15  per  cent  of  soluble  phosphoric  acid 
and  two  to  four  per  cent  of  potash.  I  have  no  special 


preference  for  any  particular  make,  but  aim  to  deal 
with  old  reliable  manufacturers.  . 

Fertilizer  Bags  Fill  Cars  "With  Wheat. 

As  a  result  of  the  use  of  fertilizers  on  wheat  in  this 
section,  it  should  be  stated  that  while  only  half  sup¬ 
plying  the  local  demand  under  the  stable  manure 
regime,  it  is  now  possible  to  ship  car-load  after  car¬ 
load  from  our  railroad  station.  More  acres  are  devoted 
to  wheat  growing,  but,  what  is  of  more  importance, 
there  has  been  a  vast  increase  in  the  product  per  acre. 
Fertilizers  should  not  have  all  the  credit  for  this,  how¬ 
ever,  for  better  tillage  has  been  an  important  factor. 
Still  it  remains  an  undisputed  fact  that  they  are  the 
foundation. 

We  do  not  always  have  as  good  results  in  the  use 
of  fertilizers  with  corn  as  with  wheat.  In  a  wet  sea¬ 
son  I  find  them  beneficial  to  corn,  but  in  a  very  dry 
one  I  have  known  corn  to  be  injured — burnt  up — by 
their  use.  The  fertilizer  is  drilled  with  the  corn;  very 
likely  were  it  sown  broadcast  and  harrowed  in,  there 
would  be  no  danger.  [We  think  you  are  right. — Eds.] 
I  have  only  just  begun  to  use  fertilizer  on  the  potato 
crop.  I  have  not  thought  that  we  could  grow  potatoes 
in  a  large  way  for  market  very  successfully,  as  our  soil 
is  a  little  heavy.  But  with  clover  to  be  plowed  under 


Where  Stable  Manure  is  Wasted.  Fig.  80. 

From  a  Cornell  Bulletin.  (See  Page  131). 


and  a  liberal  use  of  the  high-grade  potato  manures,  it 
seems  probable  that  success  may  be  had.  The  potato 
manures  so  general^  used  in  the  East  have  not  come 
into  much  use  here  yet.  Last  season  I  experimented 
in  a  small  way,  using  an  ordinary  phosphate  (valued 
at  $30  per  ton  by  our  State  analysis — not  as  rich  in 
nitrogen  or  potash  as  I  think  was  needed),  and  found 
the  increase  in  the  potato  crop  to  be  24  bushels  per 
acre  for  an  application  of  900  pounds  fertilizer,  and  44 
bushels  for  1,800  pounds  per  acre.  The  increase  in  the 
potato  crop,  at  40  cents  a  bushel,  would  pay  a  little 
more  than  two-thirds  of  the  cost  of  the  fertilizer  in  the 
first  case.  This  is  the  report  of  one  season  with  an  in¬ 
ferior  fertilizer.  I  hope  to  continue  the  experiment 
this  year  with  a  complete  potato  manure. 

At  present,  then,  it  seems  that  it  is  not  necessary  for 
me  to  feed  cattle  for  the  sake  of  making  manure  to 
keep  up  the  farm.  Though  plowing  more  land  and 
mowing  fewer  acres  (now,  as  a  general  thing,  I  mow  a 
meadow  only  one  season)  I  find  that  I  could  keep  more 
cows  than  was  possible  under  the  old  system.  The 


The  Fertilizer  Farmer's  Barnyard.  Fig.  81. 
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question  is,  is  it  profitable  to  do  so  ?  Managed  prop¬ 
erly,  cow  keeping  could  be  made  profitable,  but  it  does 
not  make  a  satisfactory  combination.  Summer  dairy¬ 
ing  takes  too  much  time  when  we  have  other  employ¬ 
ment.  Winter  dairying,  the  women  say,  requires  too 
much  work  when  they  don’t  want  to  work.  On  the 
whole,  I  think  the  mutton  sheep  the  best  stock  one 
can  keep  in  this  connection,  especially  if  he  has  not  a 
good  market  for  clover  hay  and  wants  to  feed  it.  I 
prefer  to  feed  it  and  sell  products  not  so  rich  in  fertil¬ 
izing  material.  c.  G.  williams. 

*  *  * 

Lady  Bugs  and  Lice. — On  page  72  The  R.  N.-Y.,  in 
speaking  of  insects,  tells  the  truth.  Last  summer  the 
plant  lice  were  the  worst  I  ever  saw,  and  at  the  mills 
at  Kinderhook,  Ill.,  I  saw,  in  wheat  that  had  just  been 
thrashed  from  the  shock,  the  bodies  of  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  live,  dead  and  dying  lady  bugs,  and  I  felt 
like  saying,  “Don’t  thrash  your  wheat  from  the 
shock.”  E.  A. 
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Even  Pet  Jerseys  Must  Go! 

FERTILIZERS  FOR  AN  ILLINOIS  DAIRY  FARM. 

On  page  320  of  last  year’s  R.  N.-Y.  we  gave  an 
account  of  the  farming  done  at  “  Lillycache,”  the  90- 
acre  farm  of  Mr.  P.  II.  Monroe,  near  Joliet.  Ill.  Mr. 
Monroe  has  made  about  as  much  of  a  success  of 
“farming”  as  has  any  man  we  know  of.  His  chief 
crops  are  clover,  corn  and  oats  with  a  permanent 
Timothy  meadow  of  five  acres.  The  Timothy  is  all 
sold,  as  are  also  some  grain  and  clover  seed.  The  rest 
is  all  fed  to  Jersey  cows,  Shropshire  sheep,  Jersey  Red 
swine  and  Plymouth  Rock  hens.  The  Jersey  butter 
and  the  eggs  are  sold  to  special  customers  and  the 
whole  farm  prospers  greatly.  One  would  almost  think 
Mr.  Monroe  had  about  reached  the  limit  of  happy 
farming,  but  it  appears  that  he  is  still  “looking 
upward.”  We  take  the  liberty  of  printing  this  extract 
from  a  recent  private  letter  from  him.  What  he  says 
is  well  worth  thinking  over,  particularly  as  it  comes 
from  a  Western  man  who  stands  head  and  shoulders 
above  the  majority  in  his  success  with  live  stock  ^ 

Mr.  Monroe  has  one  great  advantage  in  the  fact  that 
his  farm  is  level,  compact,  and  well  drained. 

‘  ‘  I  have  read  with  deep  interest  your  ‘  Che  micals 
and  Clover’  pamphlet,  and  instead  of  disagreeing  with 
it,  I  am  heartily  in  accord  with  this  doctrine.  The 
only  questionable  thing  I  see  about  its  feasibility  is  the 
quality  of  the  fertilizer — can  we  always  get  what  we 
pay  for?  All  of  our  farmers  are  not  chemists 
and  how  are  we  to  know  in  advance  that  the  fertilizer 
we  buy  comes  up  to  the  standard  ?  When  a  farmer 
falls  into  this  line  of  farming,  his  success  seems  depen¬ 
dent  on  the  honesty  of  the  manufacturer  of  his  fertil¬ 
izers.  His  first  crops  will  show  their  value  of  course^ 
but  if  adulterated,  the  result  is  loss,  the  repetition  of 
which  can  be  averted  in  succeeding  crops  only  by  know¬ 
ing  in  advance  what  one  is  sowing.  I  have  never  used 
a  spoonful  of  commercial  fertilizer,  and  this  point  has 
been  suggested  by  neighbors  with  whom  I  have  talked 
on  the  subject.  [Is  the  barnyard  always  honest  ? — Eds.] 

I  have  been  interested  in  Mr.  Lewis’s  success  from 
the  first  articles  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  detailing  his  opera¬ 
tions,  and  have  since  closely  studied  everything  bear¬ 
ing  on  this  matter,  with  the  view  of  adopting  the  sys¬ 
tem  myself  as  soon  as  the  change  can  be  made  without 
too  great  a  sacrifice,  as  I  believe  my  little  farm  is  well 
adapted  to  it  and  it  promises  more  leisure  for  thought 
and  other  lines  of  work  which  I  like,  but  in  which  I  can - 
not  indulge  in  a  satisfactory  way  with  my  present  sys¬ 
tem.  I  prefer  dairy  farming  and  have  been  enthusi¬ 
astic  to  find  out  the  possibilities  of  my  farm  in  that 
line,  but  will  be  obliged  to  give  it  up.  I  can  grow 
enough  forage  on  an  acre  to  keep  four  cows  a  full  year,, 
which  means  more  work  to  care  for  a  herd  of  the  size 
our  farm  could  carry  than  myself  and  son  could  do, 
and  hired  help  is  out  of  the  question.  I  love  my  cows, 
but  when  the  dairy  is  the  specialty,  it  is  very  exacting 
and  demands  the  owner’s  entire  time,  and  when,  as  in 
my  case,  no  labor  is  hired,  it  seems  as  though  my 
wages  are  too  low,  although  labor-saving  devices  are 
applied  in  every  possible  way.  Cheap  labor  could  do 
much  that  I  am  compelled  to  do,  but  the  average  hired 
man  is  a  delusion,  and  I  will  not  allow  him  to  abuse 
my  pets,  nor  must  I  impose  the  additional  burdens  on 
my  wife  and  daughter,  which  his  presence  in  our  home 
would  create. 

I  speak  of  the  average  “  hired  man  ”  as  we  find  him 
here  in  Illinois  near  Chicago.  The  better  class  are 
hard  to  find  and  harder  to  keep,  as,  after  one  or  two 
seasons,  they  are  ready  to  rent  a  farm  and  soon  become 
owners. 

Since  our  “boy”  commenced  his  school,  in  October,  I 
have  been  keeping  step  to  a  lively  march  in  getting 
everything  snug  for  winter  and  waiting  on  our  large 
and  increasing  four-footed  family,  and  soon  after  I  had 
been  thus  left  alone,  I  found  myself  reasoning  some¬ 
thing  like  this  :  What  a  help  “  Wales  ”  is  to  me  !  How 
can  I  do  all  this  work  without  him  ?  Still  he  must  go¬ 
to  school  and,  having  outgrown  our  district  school,  the 
high-school  in  the  village,  3%  miles  distant,  is  the  only 
alternative  ;  while  to  drive  seven  miles  in  all  conditions 
of  roads  and  weather  and  milk  six  or  seven  cows  night 
and  morning  and  care  for  his  horse,  is  hardly  fair  to 
him,  but  is  inevitable  this  winter  ;  but  I  will  study  out 
some  line  or  system  whereby  equally  fair  profits  can 
be  secured  from  the  farm  during  the  five  or  six  months 
of  “growing”  weather,  when  it  is  pleasant  and  com¬ 
fortable,  and  a  pleasure  to  do  the  work  of  growing,, 
harvesting  and  marketing  the  crops,  and  have  the 
remaining  months  for  needed  recreation  and  profitable 
occupation  in  other  lines. 

“Chemicals  and  clover”  seem  to  offer  an  easy  solu¬ 
tion  of  this  problem.  Our  land  produces  the  finest 
potatoes,  and  I  have  never  had  a  failure,  but  in  every 
case  of  failure  of  the  crop  among  my  neighbors  I  have 
been  able  to  supply  them  to  the  extent  of  our  sur 
plus,  and  we  always  have  special  customers  in  our 
butter  trade  for  our  Snowflakes,  which  I  have  grown 
almost  exclusively  for  the  past  10  years,  though  in  a 
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small  way,  one  acre  being  all  the  space  devoted  to 
potatoes  at  present.  Clover  is  perfectly  at  home  on 
this  limestone  soil,  while  corn  is  king  in  Illinois,  as 
you  know ;  hut  the  winter  wheat  belt  is  south  of 
latitude  41.  Rye  does  finely  here  and  would  have  to 
he  used  as  the  seeding  crop  in  the  rotation,  instead  of 
wheat,  no  doubt.  I  have  never  grown  rye  in  this 
western  country,  and  it  is  possible  it  might  lodge  and 
smother  the  young  grass,  our  soil  being  very  rich.  I 
thank  you  for  the  good  your  little  pamphlet  has  done 
me  in  strengthening  my  faith  and  encouraging  me  to 
go  ahead  in  this  direction.  P.  H.  monroe. 

“  Chemicals  and  Clover.” 

The  object  shown  at  Fig.  82,  represents  this  rotation. 
The  body  and  heart  are  a  bag  of  fertilizer.  The  head 
is  a  potato — the  crop  that  requires  the  greatest  skill 
and  care  in  its  culture  and  which  pays  for  the  whole 
rotation.  The  arms  are  wheat  and  grass  The  button¬ 
hole  flower,  clover,  gives  tone  to  the  whole  outfit, 
while  the  stout  legs  of  corn  carry  the  whole  body  on 
its  happy  course  to  profitable  farming.  Almost  every¬ 
body  has  read  the  old  story  of  the  dispute  of  the  mem¬ 
bers.  The  eye  thought  it  was  better  than  the  ear,  the 
nose  considered  itself  more  important  than  the  mouth 
and  so  on.  There  is  no  such  trouble  in  this  body. 
Each  part  knows  its  place  and  realizes  that  it  must 
have  help  from  the  others.  Uncle  Corn  is  a  steady  old 
fellow.  He  takes  the  smart  grass  and  clover  in  hand 
and  takes  the  roughest  mischief  out  of  them  before 
Prof.  Potato  admits  them  to  his  class.  Prof.  P.  is  too 
busy  to  train  boys:  he  wants  sober  workmen — not 
“  smart  alecks,”  to  help  him  invest  the  money  which 

the  farmer  puts  into  his 
hands  in  the  shape  of  fer¬ 
tilizers.  It  is  a  great  relief 
to  him  to  have  Uncle  Corn 
work  all  the  “  false  mo¬ 
tions”  out  of  young  clover 
and  grass  and  turn  them 
over  to  him  well  trained 
and  careful.  It  doesn’t 
pay  to  have  Prof.  Potato 
bother  with  small  invest¬ 
ments.  His  time  is  alto¬ 
gether  too  valuable  for 
that.  It  pays  to  give  him 
all  the  big  items  and  turn 
the  smaller  accounts  over 
to  Dr.  Wheat,  who  will 
make  first-rate  use  of  them 
and  leave  margin  enough 
to  send  his  two  office  boys 
—  clover  and  grass  —  to 
Uncle  Corn’s  school,  and 
all  are  satisfied.  So  it  is 
that  the  fertilizer  farmer 
puts  all  his  stable  man¬ 
ure  on  sod  and  plows  it 
up  for  corn,  because  corn 
is  the  plant  that  can 
make  the  best  use  of 
all  coarse  manures.  Corn  makes  a  fine  growth  and 
leaves  plenty  of  humus  in  the  soil  for  potatoes, 
which  come  next.  With  the  potatoes  the  farmer  uses 
from  1,200  to  1,500  pounds  of  fertilizer  per  acre,  be¬ 
cause  the  potato  crop  is  the  only  one  that  will  bring  in 
large  quantities  of  cash,  besides  being  a  most  liberal 
feeder.  Then  he  sows  wheat  and  clover  and  grass  and 
comes  back  to  the  regular  rotation.  This  rotation  is 
called  “Chemicals  and  Clover,”  because  the  fertilizers 
and  the  sod  supply,  in  a  cheap  and  handy  form, 
everything  that  stockmen  work  hard  to  supply  in  the 
form  of  stable  manure. 

A  Virginian  Hungry  for  Information 

One  surprising  result  of  the  publication  of  “  Chemi¬ 
cals  and  Clover  ”  has  been  a  series  of  loud  calls  for  fur¬ 
ther  information  regarding  fertilizers,  crops,  rotations 
and  methods  of  working.  These  calls  come  from  parts 
of  the  country  where  one  would  hardly  expect  farmers 
to  see  the  need  of  buying  fertilizers.  The  following 
letter  from  Rockbridge  County,  Va.,  is  typical  of  many 
others,  and  perhaps  as  hard  as  any  to  answer  satisfac¬ 
torily  : 

‘  ‘  Let  me  give  you  an  idea  of  my  agricultural  condi¬ 
tion  :  I  have  a  farm  of  700  acres,  500  of  which  are 
cleared.  I  plant  corn  on  sod  without  fertilizer  ;  sow 
wheat  on  corn  stubble  with  200  pounds  of  low-grade 
fertilizer;  follow  with  wheat  and  grass,  using  200 
pounds  of  fertilizer.  Then  I  keep  the  land  in  sod  for 
two  to  four  years,  and  then  begin  the  old  rotation 
again,  but  do  not  get  paying  crops,  and  use  the  fertil¬ 
izer  to  get  a  good  catch  of  grass,  as  that  is  my  main 
dependence,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  following :  I 
winter  100  head  of  three-year-old  cattle,  which  I  sum¬ 
mer  on  one  of  the  best  grass  farms  in  the  country. 
Now  I  cannot  give  up  the  cattle,  as  I  generally  make 
from  $20  to  $30  and  $35  per  head  on  them  when  sold  in 
the  pasture.  I  forgot  to  say  that  I  have  at  least  250 
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acres  of  level  or  bottom  land,  from  which  I  cut  the  hay 
for  wintering  my  steers ;  and  also  that  I  keep  eight  or 
nine  horses,  besides  colts,  and  five  or  six  milch  cows, 
and  25  sheep  and  about  20  hogs.  Now,  then,  while  I 
am  satisfied  that  there  is  money  in  a  rotation  of  corn 
on  sod,  followed  by  potatoes  fed  with  1,500  pounds  of 
high-grade  fertilizer,  it  would  not  suit  my  present  cir¬ 
cumstances,  for  the  reason  that  the  crops  are  too  bulky 
for  handling,  and  I  would  not  be  able  to  handle  them 
successfully  for  market  until  I  could  get  nearer  the  mar¬ 
kets,  etc.  Rut  I  know  how  to  handle  cattle  and  wish  to 
improve  my  land  so  as  to  get  paying  crops  of  corn  and 
wheat  and  grass,  for  this  would  help  me  to  feel  that 
with  the  money  made  on  corn,  wheat  and  hay,  I  could 
expect  an  improvement  all  around;  but  to  double  my 
crops  of  wheat,  corn  and  hay  would  give  me  more 
money,  more  hay  and  even  a  better  lot  of  cattle,  but  I 
would  not  sell  any  hay,  preferring  if  my  hay  crop  was 
doubled,  to  feed,  say,  100  more  cattle  a  year  younger 
than  those  I  put  on  grass  land,  and  hold  them  to  put 
on  my  grass  land  the  following  year,  enabling  me  to 
make  more  money  by  $10  to  $15  per  head  on  them 
when  sold  as  matured  steers  than  I  now  make.  Now, 
should  I  put  the  1,500  pounds  of  high-grade  fertilizer 
on  the  sod  (for  corn)  or  on  the  wheat  and  would  it 
pay?  How  should  it  be  broadcasted?  It  might  be 
sown  by  hand;  I  can’t  see  how  one  could  sow  it  by  a 
drill;  I  know  of  none  that  has  the  capacity  to  sow 
more  than  400  or  500  pounds;  but  it  might  be  scattered 
with  a  shovel,  if  one  knew  how  to  empty  the  fertilizer 
in  bags  placed  at  the  right  distances  apart  to  cover  one 
acre.  If  fertilizer  is  used  on  sod  for  corn,  should  it 
be  broadcasted  on  the  sod  or  plowed  and  harrowed  ir.  ? 

I  might  trust  some  money  on  10  acres  if  I  could  get 
information  on  these  points;  but  I  lack  it,  and  am  as 
hungry  for  it  as  my  land  is  for  plenty  of  fertilizer. 

.JOHN  I>.  STERRETT. 

We  would  like  to  have  some  of  our  fertilizer  farmers 
answer  this  letter.  We  do  not  feel  competent  to  give 
complete  advice.  In  such  a  case  experiment  alone  can 
give  a  satisfactory  answer.  We  should  by  all  means 
keep  the  cattle  and  use  all  the  manure  possible  on  the 
sod  for  corn — condensing  it  as  much  as  possible.  On 
several  rows  at  intervals  through  the  corn  we  would 
use  also  light  dressings  of  fertilizer  as  an  experiment 
to  see  if  the  manure  and  the  sod  fully  supplied  what 
the  plant  needed.  A  bag  of  ground  bone  or  a  bag  of 
muriate  of  potash  scattered  on  several  rows  through 
the  field  would  show  you  if  the  soil  needs  extra  potash 
or  phosphoric  acid,  which  is  the  point  you  need  to 
know,  as  the  sod  and  the  manure  doubtless  supply  all 
the  nitrogen  needed.  On  seeding  to  wheat  we  should 
broadcast  400  or  500  pounds  of  complete  fertilizer.  If 
the  grass  seemed  weak  and  thin  we  should  broadcast 
at  least  400  pounds  more  on  that.  The  result  will  be 
better  grass,  better  sod  and  better  corn.  The  extra 
fertilizer  will  mean  extra  feed  and  extra  cattle.  It 
would  not  pay  to  use  1,500  pounds  of  fertilizer  on  an 
acre  of  wheat.  The  only  way  such  a  heavy  dressing 
will  pay  would  be  to  use  it  on  the  potato  or  some  other 
crop  that  is  largely  water,  and  which  can  furnish  a  very 
large  cash  product.  We  would  suggest  this  experi¬ 
ment  :  Put  the  stable  manure  on  sod,  plow  and  plant 
corn.  On  one  acre  of  the  corn  use,  scattered  between 
the  rows  and  cultivated  in,  one  bag  of  ground  bone,  on 
another  a  bag  of  muriate  of  potash  and  on  another  one 
bag  of  each.  Watch  the  crop  and  see  if  it  responds 
better  to  the  bone,  the  potash  or  to  the  combination. 
On  several  acres  of  wheat  this  spring  use  from  one  to 
two  bags  of  complete  high-grade  fertilizer  per  acre.  If 
possible,  put  it  on  in  streaks  through  the  field  so  that 
you  can  readily  see  the  effect  on  the  wheat  and  the 
subsequent  grass.  Try  the  same  with  some  of  your 
meadows,  taking  those  that  are  poor  and  also  those  in 
good  condition.  Rroadcast  from  one  to  two  bags  per 
acre  on  the  grass  in  strips  through  the  field  so  that 
you  can  judge  of  the  effect. 

Take  10  acres  of  your  sod  and  give  it  a  good  dressing 
of  stable  manure  and  plant  corn.  In  the  fall  sow 
wheat  with  500  pounds  of  complete  fertilizer.  The 
following  year  sow  400  pounds  more  on  the  grass- 
Follow  this  rotation  until  the  meadows  fail,  and  then 
plow  them  and  plant  corn  as  befpre.  Use  nothing  but 
high-grade  goods ;  use  fertilizer  on  wheat  and  grass, 
and  all  the  stable  manure  on  sod  for  corn.  You  can 
use  the  wheat  drill  for  applying  the  fertilizer.  Get 
the  length  of  the  field.  There  are  43,560  square  feet 
in  an  acre.  Divide  this  by  the  length  of  the  field,  and 
the  product  gives  you  the  width  of  the  acre,  and  this 
width  will  give  you  the  distance  apart  to  place  the 
bags.  If  your  field  is  800  feet  long,  the  acre  is  a  trifle 
over  54  feet  wide.  To  put  on  400  pounds  of  fertilizer 
the  bags  should  be  27  feet  apart,  or,  if  the  rows  are 
three  feet  apart,  a  bag  to  every  nine  rows.  Of  course 
the  drill  must  be  watched  and  regulated  to  make  it 
run  evenly.  To  put  fertilizer  on  corn  or  other  rowed 
crops,  we  would  use  the  drill,  fixing  the  tubes  so  that 
the  fertilizer  would  be  delivered  between  the  rows. 
•  Apply  shortly  after  or  just  before  the  corn  comes  up, 
and  at  once  work  into  the  soil  with  Breed’s  weeder  or 
a  cultivator. 


Barnyard  and  Fertilizer  Shed. 

We  are  often  told  that  it  is  folly  to  use  fertilizers 
because  they  ‘  ‘  leach  out  of  the  soil  ”  and  are  lost.  Do 
you  think  this  is  a  reasonable  statement  to  come 
from  a  man  who  can  show  such  a  barnyard  as  that 
pictured  at  Fig.  81.  This  is  an  actual  picture  made 
from  a  photograph  taken  by  Prof.  I.  P.  Roberts.  How 
much  better  than  leached  ashes  was  the  manure  in 
that  yard  after  the  rains  and  thaws  of  winter  and 
spring  ?  We  have  laws  to  protect  farmers  from  rascals 
who  would  try  to  sell  them  leached  for  unleached 
ashes,  but  what  law  is  to  protect  the  farmer  from  him¬ 
self  if  he  permits  the  water  to  steal  the  best  part  of  his 
manure  and  carry  it  to  the  brook  that  has  no  use  or 
desire  for  it.  The  fertilizer  shed  is  a  cleaner  and  safer 
place  for  “  fertility  ”  than  the  barnyard. 

The  Strawsonizer  ;  A  Broadcasting 
Machine. 

We  have  had  considerable  to  say  about  this  English 
machine ;  now  we  show  a  picture  of  it,  (see  Fig.  83) 
taken  from  the  New  South  Wales  Agricultural  Gazette. 
The  picture  is  supposed  to  represent  an  Australian 
farm  scene.  The  machine  distributes  both  dry  and 
liquid  materials,  the  forcing  principle  consisting  of  a 
strong  blast  of  air  by  means  of  a  revolving  fan,  which 
works  inside  the  frame  and  is  turned  by  suitable  gear¬ 
ing  connected  with  the  wheels.  This  fan  is  powerful 
enough  to  blow  liquids  or  dry  fine  substances  through 
tubes  or  plates,  the  liquids  as  high  as  may  be  desired, 
and  the  dry  substances  to  a  width  of  15  to  20  feet.  It 
can  be  regulated  to  throw  any  quantity  required  and 
to  turn  with  greater  or  less  force.  It  weighs  about 
800  pounds,  and  is  easily  worked  by  a  single  good 


The  Strawsonizer;  A  Broadcasting  Machine.  Fig.  83. 

horse.  We  believe  it  is  not  yet  on  sale  in  this  country. 
It  ought  to  be.  We  need  a  good  machine  for  dis¬ 
tributing  fertilizers.  Why  cannot  some  inventor  give 
us  a  combination  harrow  and  distributor,  so  that  these 
two  important  works  can  be  performed  at  one  opera¬ 
tion  ? 

Fertilizers  Wanted  in  Wisconsin. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  with  its  persistent  talks  on  complete  fer¬ 
tilizers,  “chemicals  and  clover,”  etc.,  has  really  set  a 
good  many  of  us  farmers  not  only  thinking,  but  acting; 
and  I  notice  with  satisfaction  that  in  relation  to  com¬ 
plete  fertilizers  such  a  wheel  horse  of  agriculture  as 
Joseph  Harris  is  gradually  coming  into  line  with  The 
Rural’s  views.  In  his  Annual  for  1891,  on  page  71,  he 
says,  “  for  grass  or  hay  use  200  pounds  each  of  nitrate 
of  soda  and  superphosphate  broadcast  early  in  the 
spring,”  and  for  nearly  all  garden  vegetables  400 
pounds  each  of  nitrate  and  superphosphate  are  recom¬ 
mended.  On  page  72  for  the  year  1892,  he  advocates 
the  use  of  200  pounds  each  of  nitrate,  superphosphates 
and  muriate  of  potash  for  grass  or  hay.  For  vege¬ 
tables  he  recommends  the  use  of  300  pounds  each  of  the 
same,  thus  making  a  more  nearly  complete  fertilizer 
than  formerly. 

With  all  the  information  The  Rural  has  given  us, 
and  additional  information  obtained  from  other 
sources,  we  are  yet  groping  considerably  in  the  dark 
as  to  the  cheapest  and  at  the  same  time  the  best  mate¬ 
rials  to  use,  and  we  want  further  help.  On  a  part  of 
my  farm,  in  La  Crosse  County,  Wis.,  consisting  of 
sandy  land,  that  has  received  a  moderately  good  coat 
of  barnyard  manure  for  five  years,  corn  fails  to  pro¬ 
duce  good  and  sufficient  ears.  Though  the  stalks  and 
leaves  look  wonderfully  thrifty  nearly  every  season, 
yet  at  husking  time  the  crop  fails  to  yield  as  it 
ought.  Formerly  the  same  land  used  to  produce  35  to 
40  bushels  per  acre,  whereas  now  25  bushels  is  the 
limit,  although  the  land  is  seemingly  richer  owing  to 
the  Continuous  dressing  of  manure  it  has  received.  This 
land  has  raised  corn  for  about  10  years  in  succession, 
with  one  year  intervening,  when  oats  were  raised, 
yielding  50  bushels  per  acre.  Can  The  Rural  inform 
me  why  it  fails  to  produce  a  good  crop  of  corn,  since 
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barnyard  manure  is  considered  a  complete  manure  ? 
Can  it  also  inform  me  what  would  be  the  best  and  at 
the  same  time  the  cheapest  manure  to  obtain  a  crop  of 
corn  on  such  land,  sweet  corn  being  a  profitable  crop 
here  ? 

I  have  been  using  tankage  to  some  extent  with  good 
results  on  oats,  and  particularly  on  vegetables;  but 
this  year  I  want  to  use  chemicals,  and  as  we  have  the 
clover  we  ought  to  stand  an  even  chance  with  others. 
The  question  naturally  arises,  what  chemicals  shall  I 
purchase?  On  a  part  of  my  farm  consisting  of  four 
acres  of  mucky  and  clay  land  mixed,  I  have  raised 
grass  and  clover  for  the  last  five  years:  this  sod  was 
manured  last  spring  with  barnyard  manure  and  200 
pounds  of  tankage  per  acre  and  plowed  last  fall.  On 
this  land  I  want  to  raise  corn  next  summer  and  I  want 
a  crop  that  will  yield  from  90  to  100  bushels  per  acre, 
what  chemicals  will  do  it?  ,j.  y.  l. 

[The  K.  N.-Y.  would  advise  its  friend  to  use  raw 
bone  flour  and  potash  in  liberal  quantities — say  000  lbs. 
of  the  fine  bone  and  200  of  muriate  of  soda.  We  think 
his  land  may  need  potash  and  phosphate  more  than 
nitrogen  and  that  their  free  use  will  give  more  grain 
and  not  reduce  the  plant  growth.  Ens.] 

Is  Stable  Manure  Absolutely 
Necessary? 

MUST  WE  HAVE  SOI)  IN  THE  ROTATION  ? 

1 .  Can  fertilizers  be  used  successfully  for  a  term  of  years  without  some 
green  crop  or  sod  being  plowed  under  ?  In  other  words,  are  not  fertiliz¬ 
ers  best  suited  for  a  rotation  In  which  clover  forms  an  Important  part  ? 

2.  In  time  of  drought  are  not  fertilizers  more  effective  than  stable 
manure? 

3.  Under  what  circumstances  does  It  pay  to  use  fertilizers  and  stable 
manure  together?  For  what  crops  and  soils  would  you  keep  them  apart? 

4.  Can  you  by  means  of  a  suitable  rotation  get  on  without  any 
stable  manure? 

We  Move  Faster  With  Stable  Manure. 

1.  For  general  farming  it  is  not  profitable  to  culti¬ 
vate  land  for  a  consecutive  term  of  years.  Clayey  soils 
become  too  compact  from  lack  of  vegetable  matter, 
and  in  the  absence  of  this  necessary  substance,  fertil¬ 
izers  fail  to  do  what  they  otherwise  would.  Soils 
must  be  in  a  good  mechanical  condition  as  well  as 
rich  in  plant  food.  Clover  and  chemicals  are  fast 
friends;  I  would  not  divorce  them.  It  is  noticeable 
that  a  heavy  growth  of  clover  gathers  and  deposits  in 
the  surface  soil  much  plant  food  for  the  following  crop. 
It  also  removes  much  plant  food,  and  should,  in  part, 
be  fed  out  on  the  farm.  Then  you  have  chemicals, 
clover  and  yard  manure,  and  thus  a  strong  leverage  to 
lift  the  farm  “  out  of  the  slough  of  despond.”  Aside 
from  clover,  fertilizers  can  be  profitably  used  where 
the  grasses  are  grown. 

2.  Very  much  depends  upon  the  composition  of  the 
fertilizers  and  their  thorough  incorporation  with  the 
soil.  If  these  matters  are  properly  cared  for  I  should 
prefer  commercial  manures  for  certain  soils.  If  one 
goes  it  blind,  let  him  take  well  decomposed  stable 
manure,  especially  for  sandy  soils. 

3.  On  fallow  ground  intended  for  root  or  hoed  crops, 
where  heavy  fertilization  is  necessary,  the  two  can  be 
used  advantageously.  Compound  the  chemicals  so 
that  in  combination  with  the  manure,  there  will  be  a 
standard  ration  for  the  crop  to  be  grown.  I  would  not 
use  them  jointly  for  wheat,  artificial  fertilizers  being 
best  for  that  grain  and  also  for  other  small  grains.  I 
would  use  stable  manure  for  corn,  especially  if  not 
rotted.  In  no  case  would  I  use  fresh  manure  for  pota¬ 
toes.  It  tends  to  produce  scab.  A  heavy  dose  of  arti¬ 
ficial  manures  for  this  crop  will  bring  good  results. 
This  is  the  money  crop  of  our  locality — Monmouth 
County,  N.  J. 

4.  While  it  is  possible  to  produce  large  and  apparently 

paying  crops  by  artificial  manuring,  yet  I  hardly  think 
we  have  reached  a  point  where  it  would  be  best  to  aban¬ 
don  the  making  of  all  the  possible  yard  manure.  The 
average  farmer  will  fail  to  purchase  an  adequate  amount 
of  plant  food  ;  but  by  having  a  partial  supply  at  home 
and  then  supplementing  this  with  a  purchased  fertilizer 
he  can  do  fairly  well.  I  believe  that  a  clay  or  clay  loam 
soil  can  be  made  to  reach  its  highest  producing  ca¬ 
pacity  by  artificial  manuring  and  a  rotation  that  will 
supply  the  needed  humus.  The  problem  is  how  best  to 
reach  that  point  at  the  least  cost.  We  can  get  on 
without  stable  manure,  but  we  can  get  on  better  with  it. 
If  we  would  reach  the  goal  of  success,  high  manuring 
must  be  our  motto.  j.  h.  denise. 

Fertilizer  Will  Hurry  Things  Up. 

1.  Theory  says  only  with  crops  that  leave  roots  in 
the  ground.  Here,  in  Worcester  County,  Mass  ,  I  have 
raised  four  root  crops  in  succession  and  have  done  well. 
The  nature  of  the  soil  has  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the 
matter.  If  it  is  heavy,  it  may  become  solid ;  but 
gravelly  soil  will  work  all  right ;  in  my  experience  it 
has. 

2.  The  application  of  any  fertilizer  is  beneficial  only 
when  there  is  moisture  enough  to  dissolve  food  for  the 
rootlets — whether  that  food  be  supplied  by  yard  ma¬ 
nure  or  fertilizers. 


3.  If  my  soil  were  deep,  and  I  had  manure  enough 
to  mix  with  it,  so  as  to  hold  the  moisture,  it  would  pay 
to  use  it  as  a  base,  and  use  fertilizers  to  hurry  up  the 
crops,  using  a  small  quantity  often,  and  near  the  sur¬ 
face.  I  raise  all  kinds  of  crops,  and  fertilizers  work 
well  on  them  all  ;  and  so  does  good  manure  when  prop¬ 
erly  handled.  The  question  is,  which  is  the  more  eco¬ 
nomical  when  one  has  to  buy,  and  that  is  what  I  am 
trying  to  solve  for  myself.  On  shallow,  stony  soil,  I 
like  finely  ground  bone  that  had  been  thoroughly 
steamed  before  it  was  ground,  and  either  good  sul¬ 
phate  or  muriate  of  potash,  with  a  little  sulphate  of 
ammonia,  or  some  other  ammoniacal  compound,  except 
for  spinach,  which  needs  a  good  deal  of  ammonia,  as 
do  also  some  other  quick-growing  foliage  crops. 

4.  So  far  as  I  have  tried,  I  can,  tvith  bone,  etc.  Much 
of  the  phosphate  does  not  come  up  to  the  claims  made 
in  the  advertisements,  and  manufacturers  and  dealers 
in  phosphates  make  a  mistake  in  recommending  their 
use  in  such  small  quantities.  I  use  one  ton  of  bone  to 
the  acre,  and  that  costs  about  half  as  much  as  manure 
would.  Mine  delivered  costs  $27  a  ton.  k.  j.  kinney. 

Both  Fertilizers  and  Manure. 

1.  They  cannot  with  us  in  Connecticut,  for  unless  we 
plow  in  a  good  crop  of  clover  or  some  other  green  crop, 
our  land  is  very  apt  to  get  cold  and  barren. 

2.  I  think  manure  plowed  in  has  a  tendency  to  make 
the  roots  of  the  crop  go  deep,  so  that  they  can  get 
more  moisture  than  they  could  from  fertizers  har¬ 
rowed  in. 

3.  Under  all  circumstance  it  pays  to  use  fertilizers 
and  stable  manure  together,  although  a  good  crop  of 
grain  can  be  obtained  with  fertilizer  alone  ;  for  one  is 
not  likely  to  put  on  enough  to  knock  it  down,  whereas 
stable  manure,  if  applied  too  thickly,  will  cause  so  rank 
a  growth  that  the  crop  will  lodge.  K.  m.  treat. 

Mr.  Lewis  is  Sanguine. 

1.  I  have  not  had  suflicient  experience  to  give  a 
definite  reply.  2.  Yes.  3.  For  all  crops,  except  pota¬ 
toes  ;  but  I  would  use  the  fertilizers  in  different  pro¬ 
portions  than  when  used  without  stable  manure.  4. 
Most  certainly;  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  about  the 
matter.  n.  c.  lewis. 

Use  the  Manure  on  the  Corn. 

1.  Yes !  but  to  what  extent  that  might  be  done,  is 
yet  to  be  determined.  Any  leguminous  plant  would 
add  sufficient  humus  to  the  soil  to  make  the  fertilizers 
become  active.  The  amount  of  nitrogen  in  clover 
would,  no  doubt,  do  away  with  the  expense  of  putting 
in  as  much  in  the  fertilizer,  if  it  was  practiced  every 
year,  except  on  soils  that  leach.  I  plow  up  grass  land 
after  it  has  been  mowed  three  or  four  years,  and  so 
cannot  speak  of  clover  in  particular. 

2.  When  stable  manure  is  applied  on  the  surface, 
with  plenty  of  surface  cultivation,  I  do  not  think  there 
is  any  difference. 

3.  Under  all  circumstances,  if  both  are  to  be  had. 
For  potatoes  and  small  grains,  my  preference  would 
be  to  have  a  heavy  application  of  stable  manure  on  a 
corn  crop  sod.  Potatoes  are  more  likely  to  rot  where 
a  heavy  application  of  stable  manure  is  used  where 
they  are  grown.  As  to  soils,  I  am  not  an  expert  in  the 
matter,  but  in  my  opinion,  an  application  of  any  more 
fertilizer  than  will  grow  the  crop,  on  very  sandy  soils, 
is  a  waste. 

4.  Yes ;  if  any  one  understands  the  chemistry  of  his 
soil  and  of  his  fertilizers,  so  as  to  know  what  each 
crop  needs,  and  vary  the  application  according  to  the 
requirements  of  the  crop,  without  depending  on  the 
ordinary  brands  sold  in  the  market.  We  have  learned 
in  practice  here  in  Connecticut  that  our  soils  do  not 
require  as  much  potash  as  we  formally  used,  and  we  use 
more  organic  nitrogen,  with  good  results.  D.  fenn. 

Manurial  Value  of  Roots  and 
Stubble. 

THE  WASTE  OF  THE  GRASS  CROP. 

In  the  system  of  fertilizing  with  what  is  popularly 
known  as  “  chemicals  and  clover,”  particular  stress  is 
laid  upon  the  fact  that  chemical  fertilizers  and  grass 
sod  supply  to  the  soil  everything  that  is  supplied  in 
stable  manure.  When  we  apply  standard  brands  of  fer¬ 
tilizers  we  know  just  what  we  are  doing — that  is,  we 
know  just  how  much  nitrogen,  potash  and  phosphoric 
acid  we  are  feeding  to  the  soil.  When  we  feed  grain 
and  hay  to  live  stock  we  have  a  general  idea  of  how 
much  of  these  three  elements  we  are  feeding,  and  we 
can  estimate  about  what  the  animals  ought  to  take  from 
the  food  in  order  to  make  growth,  wool,  meat,  milk  or 
work.  The  difference  is  what  ought  to  be  the  value  of 
the  manure,  but  there  are  so  many  things  that  affect 
this  value  in  the  way  of  drainage,  leaching  and  undue 
fermentation  that  no  man  can  ever  tell  just  what  he 
puts  on  his  soil  in  the  form  of  stable  manure. 

In  chemical  farming  a  strong  sod  is  used  to  supply 
“humus” — the  organic  matter  that  gives  stable 
manure  many  of  its  peculiarly  valuable  effects.  When 
we  put  a  bag  of  fertilizer  on  a  field,  we  can  keep  track 


of  the  food  given  that  soil  just  as  we  keep  a  record  of 
the  grain  fed  to  a  cow.  Both  the  fertilizer  and  the 
grain  are  the  most  important  parts  of  the  two  rations. 
Ask  a  man  how  much  he  is  feeding  and  he  generally 
says  so  many  “  quarts  ” — that  means  that  he  considers 
the  grain  or  the  condensed  food  as  being  by  far  the 
more  important  and  that  the  hay  is  needed  largely  to 
give  bulk  to  the  ration  and  keep  the  animal’s  digestive 
organs  in  good  running  order.  As  everybody  knows, 
the  actual  fertility  in  stable  manure  does  not  reach  one 
half  of  one  per  cent  of  the  total  weight,  but  the  organic 
matter  in  the  manure  is  valuable  in  various  ways — it 
lightens  and  loosens  up  the  soil,  and  keeps  it  cool, 
absorbs  and  retains  moisture  and  by  the  acids  of  its 
decay  acts  somewhat  on  the  locked-up  plant  food  in 
the  soil  itself.  So  that  stable  manure  has  a  certain 
value  aside  from  the  actual  stores  of  fertility  that 
analysis  shows  it  contains,  and  this  is  why  chemical 
fertilizers  alone  used  year  after  year  would  not  give 
such  good  results  as  when  used  in  a  rotation  contain¬ 
ing  a  strong  grass  crop,  because  the  sod  will  supply 
what  the  hay  supplies  to  the  manure. 

When  a  man  feeds  10  tons  of  hay  and  tln’ee  tons  of 
grain,  estimates  what  his  stock  needed  to  maintain  life, 
and  what  he  has  sold  in  the  form  of  animal  products, 
he  can  form  a  fair  idea  of  what  he  ought  to  have  in  the 
manure— that  is,  before  the  rains  and  the  floods  beat 
upon  it  and  the  brook  gets  its  share  of  the  leach ings. 
When  a  man  uses  a  ton  of  fertilizer  he  knows  just  what 
he  feeds  to  the  plant — that  is  the  grain.  But  how 
about  the  hay — can  he  tell  anything  about  the  value  of 
the  sod  that  he  turns  under?  Yes,  he  can  estimate  it 
almost  as  accurately  as  he  can  the  hay — particularly 
as  the  sod  cannot  readily  lose  its  value,  while  the  hay 
may  vary  25  per  cent  as  the  result  of  a  few  days’  delay 
in  cutting  or  a  few  hours'  in  curing. 

At  the  Storrs  School  Experiment  Station  in  Con¬ 
necticut,  careful  experiments  have  been  made  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  amount  of  fertility  in  the  stubble  and  roots 
of  various  grass  or  forage  crops.  “  Green  manuring,” 
or  the  turning  under  of  an  entire  crop  of  grass  that 
might  be  used  for  hay,  was  not  considered,  but  only 
the  waste  of  the  hay  crop — that  is  the  short  stubble 
representing  the  portion  above  ground  that  could  not 
be  cut  with  the  machine,  and  the  roots  below  ground. 
Careful  examinations  were  made  to  a  depth  of  3>£  feet 
and  all  roots  and  grass  carefully  weighed  and  analyzed. 
Of  course  only  a  small  plot  was  thus  examined,  but 
each  plot  was  a  fair  sample  of  the  field  and  the  result, 
estimated  per  acre,  is  as  accurate  as  are  the  chemical 
analyses  of  hay  or  stalks.  The  following  table  shows 
the  amount  and  composition  of  the  stubble  and  roots 
of  one  acre  of  various  crops — after  a  profitable  crop 
has  been  taken  for  sale  or  feeding. 


Nitro- 

Plios- 

Total 

Organic 

gen 

phorlc 

Pot- 

weight.  matter. 

lbs. 

acid,  lbs.  ash. 

Timothy  and  Red  Top,  3  ft.  deep. 

8,«22 

0,772 

90.1 

25.2 

55.8 

Buckwheat,  one  foot  deep . 

523 

336 

4.4 

1.3 

3.8 

Cow  Pea,  2)4  feet  deep . . 

1,755 

1,294 

22.0 

5.9 

14.5 

Clover,  three  feet  deep  . 

3,183 

2,095 

00.2 

15.1 

45.4 

Vetch,  22  inches  deep . 

1,501 

918 

27.2 

7.2 

21.8 

Lellow  Lupine,  2M  feet  deep . 

1,484 

1,112 

10.1 

5.5 

21.7 

White  Lupine,  2%  feet  deep . 

1,057 

799 

10.2 

1.9 

11.2 

Soja  Bean,  22  Inches  deep . 

773 

507 

8.0 

2.2 

6.7 

The  Timothy  and  Red  Top  crop  was  cut  July  23,  and 
yielded  two  tons  per  acre.  The  roots  and  stubble 
were  estimated  November  7,  so  that  there  was  over 
three  months’  growth  of  grass  on  the  field.  The 
buckwheat  was  rather  above  an  average  crop,  cut 
September  24,  and  the  roots  and  stubble  estimated 
five  days  later.  The  clover  was  seeded  with  oats  the 
year  before ;  cut  June  13,  yielding  27,255  pounds  of 
green  fodder,  the  roots  and  stubble  estimated  the 
same  day.  The  large  amount  of  fertility  found  in  the 
Timothy  stubble  is  due  to  the  fact  that  there  was 
three  months’  growth  of  grass  before  the  samples  were 
taken.  This  is  most  like  the  sod  used  by  the  fertilizer 
farmers  in  New  Jersey,  and  theirs  is  even  better  than 
this,  because  they  manure  the  stubble,  and  this  insures 
a  heavier  growth  of  grass  to  turn  under  the  following 
spring. 

In  turning  under  such  a  sod,  the  farmer  gives  his 
corn  crop  as  much  nitrogen  as  is  needed  to  produce  G5 
bushels  of  shelled  grain  per  acre.  He  obtains  as  much 
“  organic  matter  ”  as  there  is  in  35  tons  of  ordinary 
stable  manure.  Corn  is  the  best  crop  to  plant  on  this 
sod.  It  can  be  planted  late  in  the  season,  so  that  the 
grass  can  make  its  heaviest  growth.  The  plant  food 
in  the  sod  is  made  slowly  available,  and  is  best  ready 
for  use  during  the  hot  summer  months  when  many 
other  plants  have  finished  developing  all  but  their 
seed.  Then  it  is  that  corn  makes  its  best  growth, 
utilizing  the  plant-food  in  the  sod  as  no  other  plant 
could  do. 

Prof.  C.  S.  Phelps,  who  had  charge  of  this  experi¬ 
ment,  writes  these  notes  in  further  explanation  of  its 
lessons:  we  asked  him  what  would  be  the  probable 
value  of  a  second  year  clover  sod,  cut  for  hay  and  then 
manured — with  the  aftermath  permitted  to  grow  and 
decay  on  the  ground.  We  also  want  to  know  what 
crops  can  be  grown  in  the  fall  so  as  to  provide  a  green 
crop  for  spring  plowing  and  thus  enable  market  gar¬ 
deners  with  a  limited  area  to  use  chemicals  and  sod. 
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“  The  grass  stubble  was  almost  wholly  Timothy  and 
Red  Top.  The  samples  were  taken  ea^y  in  November 
and  there  was  a  thick  mat  of  fine  rowen  two  to  four 
inches  tall. 

“  In  one  of  our  experiments,  clover  which  yielded  13 
tons  green  (2  %  to  3  tons  of  hay)  showed  in  crop  and 
roots,  nitrogen  152  pounds,  potash  184,  phosphoric-acid 
45.  In  a  light  rowen  crop  one  might  safely  estimate 
one  half  of  these  amounts. 

“  With  a  clover  sod  (or  one  largely  clover)  the  best 
results  would  probably  be  obtained  by  using  mineral 
fertilizers  only,  and  with  a  heavy  sod  of  any  kind  only 
small  quantities  of  nitrogen  need  be  added,  in  order  to 
obtain  a  fair  crop  of  corn  or  potatoes. 

‘  There  are  but  few  crops  that  can  be  sown  in  the  fall 
that  will  give  a  large  quantity  of  vegetable  matter 
for  plowing  under  the  next  spring.  Rye  can  be  used 
in  this  way,  but  light  crops  only  will  be  available  by 
May  1,  in  Connecticut.  Clover  sown  after  winter 
grain,  the  last  part  of  July,  will  give  quite  a  large 
crop,  the  crimson  variety  (Trifolium  incarnatum)  has 
been  used  to  advantage  in  this  way,  in  New  Jersey.” 

Green  Crops  for  market  Gardeners. 

Our  readers  have  read  several  calls  from  market 
gardeners  for  a  plant  that  will  make  a  quick  growth 
in  the  fall  and  thus  supply  vegetable  matter  to  be 
plowed  under  the  following  spring  without  losing  the 
use  of  the  land.  The  following  articles  suggest  a 
plant  that  might  be  used  for  this  purpose.  Gardeners 
growing  sweet  corn  might  plow  the  rape  under  for 
that  crop  and  use  fertilizers  on  succeeding  ones.  It  is 
worth  trying  and  we  hope  our  experiment  stations  will 
give  it  a  thorough  investigation. 

Rape  as  a  Fertilizer. 

This  crop  so  little  known  until  recently  in  this  coun¬ 
try  has  a  great  future  before  it.  It  is  not  only  one  of 
the  best  fodder  crops  that  can  be  grown  for  sheep  and 
lambs,  but  owing  to  the  time  of  the  year  at  which  it 
is  sown,  and  to  certain  properties  which  it  possesses, 
it  bids  fair  to  be  extensively  grown  for  plowing  in  as  a 
gi*een  manure. 

When  grain  crops  are  reaped,  which  are  not  sown  to 
grass,  it  is,  as  farmers  generally  know,  a  very  excel¬ 
lent  practice  to  turn  under  the  stubbles  with  the  gang 
plow,  as  a  means  of  destroying  weeds.  Good  farmers 
practice  this  mode  of  dealing  with  weeds  in  many 
sections  of  this  province — Ontario,  Canada — but  they 
may  as  well  go  a  step  further  and  add  to  the  fertility 
of  the  land.  If,  say,  four  or  five  pounds  of  rape  seed 
are  scattered  on  the  overturned  surface,  and  covered 
lightly  with  some  form  of  light  harrow,  a  good  crop  of 
rape  can  be  grown  for  plowing  in  as  a  green  manure 
late  in  the  autumn.  The  seed  should  not  cost  more 
than  50  cents  per  acre,  and  would  probably  cost  less. 

The  rape  would  continue  to  grow  until  late  in  the 
autumn.  The  early  frosts  would  not  hinder  its  growth 
as  in  the  case  of  buckwheat  and  some  other  crops 
grown  as  green  manures.  Some  nitrogenous  fertilizer, 
as  nitrate  of  soda,  might  be  sown  upon  the  rape  after 
it  had  come  up,  which  would  greatly  tend  to  its  further 
development.  The  roots  of  this  plant  fill  the  soil,  as 
it  is  a  most  voracious  feeder,  and  it  draws  largely  upon 
the  subsoil  when  it  has  a  long  enough  period  to  grow. 
Thus  in  a  moist  autumn  a  fine  mass  of  leaves  and  roots 
would  be  produced  to  feed  the  next  crop,  to  add  to  the 
retentive  powers  of  the  soil,  and  to  improve  the 
mechanical  texture  of  the  same.  In  dry  seasons  these 
results  would  not  be  realized,  but  in  no  season  would 
the  seed  be  lost,  for  enough  would  grow  to  add  more 
to  the  fertility  of  the  soil  than  was  paid  for  the  seed. 

Gardeners  should  also  be  able  to  utilize  the  plant  for 
a  similar  use,  more  especially  after  those  kinds  of  crops 
which  are  harvested  early  in  the  season.  The  rape  thus 
grown  and  plowed  under  would  prevent  that  impaction 
of  garden  soils  which  often  arises  from  a  lack  of  vege¬ 
table  matter.  If  the  rape  is  pastured  with  sheep  or 
lambs,  the  fertility  is  given  to  the  soil  as  effectively  as 
though  the  crop  had  been  plowed  under,  but  the 
mechanical  and  chemical  advantages  to  the  soil  are 
not  so  marked.  [prof.]  thomas  siiaw. 

Seven-Top  Turnip,  or  its  Congener  Rape. 

A  GREEN  MANURE  FOR  MARKET  GARDENERS’  USE. 

These  plants  if  not  identical,  are  so  nearly  so  that 
they  may  be  considered,  for  all  practical  purposes,  the 
same,  being  members  of  the  Brassica  or  Cabbage 
family,  and  perfectly  hardy,  producing  a  large  amount 
of  vegetable  growth  above  ground,  and  sending  a  tap 
root  down  into  the  subsoil,  thus  tending  to  mellow  the 
soil  to  a  considerable  depth,  while  drawing  moisture 
and  nutriment  from  areas  below  the  influences  of 
ordinary  dry  weather,  at  the  same  time  growing  so 
thickly  as  to  entirely  shade  the  ground,  and,  in  a  great 
measure,  smother  the  weeds.  If  sown  broadcast  in 
September,  or  even  October,  rape  will  germinate 
rapidly,  and  remain  uninjured  all  winter,  and  in  early 
spring  start  up  a  flower  stalk,  which  blossoms  during 
April  and  May,  supplying  splendid  bee  pasturage, 
even  before  the  apple  blossoms. 


With  the  above  characteristics,  it  will  be  easily  seen 
how  well  adapted  the  plant  is  to  the  purposes  of  green 
manuring,  especially  after  a  crop  of  potatoes  has 
been  removed  from  the  ground,  when  it  can  be  plowed 
under  the  following  April  or  May,  in  time  for  spring 
wheat,  oats,  barley,  peas,  corn  or  other  summer  crops, 
without  much  expense  either  in  time,  labor  or  money. 
It  makes  its  growth  while  the  land  would  otherwise 
be  lying  idle.  At  the  same  time  it  corrals  any  excess  of 
plant  food  that  may  have  been  supplied  to  the 
potato  crop  and  that  may  remain  unutilized  in  the 
ground,  thus  preventing  its  being  leached  away  by 
the  winter  rains,  and  converting  it  into  food  and 
humus  for  the  succeeding  crop. 

My  first  experience  with  it  occurred  in  my  experi¬ 
ment  gax*den,  where  I  planted  a  few  rods  to  learn 
its  habits.  While  harvesting  the  ripe  seed,  a  large 
proportion  was  scattered  over  the  plot,  and  from  this 
a  heavy  volunteer  crop  started.  Having  allowed  it  to 
grow  all  winter,  I  turned  it  under  in  the  spring  as  a 
green  manure,  prior  to  sowing  sundry  varieties  of 
grass  seeds  (for  experimental  purposes),  with  very  sat¬ 
isfactory  results. 

As  the  plant  partakes  of  the  character  of  mustard, 
it  will  shed  large  quantities  of  seed  and  spread  ex¬ 
tensively.  It  should  therefore  be  plowed  under  soon 
after  it  commences  flowering,  and  if  the  farmer  or 
gardener  wishes  to  secure  a  crop  of  seed  for  future 
use,  he  should  always  plant  it  on  ground  which  will 
be  used  the  following  season  for  corn,  potatoes  or 
other  hoed  crops,  when  the  volunteer  crop  may  be 
turned  under  with  good  effect.  It  should  get  a  dressing 
of  a  nitrogenous  fertilizer  during  its  late  fall  and  early 
winter  growth  ;  it  will  capture  the  nitrogen  and  hold 
it  for  future  use,  while  greatly  increasing  the  vege¬ 
table  matter.  dr.  a.  w.  tiiornton. 

Leavings. 

Tomato  Topics. — Does  not  the  ordinary,  newly  set 
tomato  plant  look  as  though  half  of  its  length  served 
only  to  connect  the  business  end  of  the  plant  with  the 
earth,  and  to  evaporate  a  part  of  the  water  needed  to 
keep  the  top  at  work?  Why  not  set  it  at  work  pump¬ 
ing,  instead? 

While  looking  for  a  way  to  make  a  heavy  applica¬ 
tion  of  phosphate  in  the  hill,  I  found  also  a  successful 
method  of  handling  leggy  and  overgrown  plants.  I 
furrow  the  row  with  a  Planet  Jr.  cultivator,  apply 
phosphate  and  go  through  the  furrow  again  with 
smaller  teeth.  The  plants  are  dropped  lengthwise  of 
the  furrow  and  covered  with  a  hoe,  as  much  stem  as 
possible  being  covei’ed  without  interference  with  the 
active  leaves.  The  passage  of  four  cultivator  teeth 
through  the  furrow  leaves  the  soil  in  the  best  condi¬ 
tion  for  holding  moisture  and  the  growth  of  the  plants. 
Last  season  I  finished  setting  at  noon  the  second 
parching  day  after  a  shower.  A  light  stroke  with  the 
hoe  showed  moist  earth,  warm  and  mellow;  the  plants 
flagged  but  slightly  and  in  a  few  days  the  stems,  as 
far  as  they  were  covered,  had  struck  root  vigorously. 
The  year  before  I  noticed  that  some  potted  plants, 
which  got  so  tall  that  I  laid  them  down,  struck  root 
from  the  stem  before  any  roots  left  the  ball  of  earth 
planted  with  them.  geo.  arnoi.d  jb. 

Iodine  For  Black  Knot. — Two  years  ago  the  com¬ 
ing  spring  I  set  out  250  plum  trees  of  different  varieties 
here  in  Chittenden  County,  Vermont.  Among  the  lot 
were  some  Lombards  taken  from  an  orchard  where 
there  was  a  slight  showing  of  the  black  knot;  but  as 
the  sprouts  were  of  a  very  vigorous  growth,  and  year¬ 
lings  at  that,  I  thought  I  would  run  the  risk.  Last 
spring,  however,  the  black  knot  appeared  in  strong 
shape.  I  tried  various  remedies  without  any  success 
whatever.  At  last  I  thought  of  tincture  of  iodine.  I 
consulted  one  or  two  persons  who  were  interested  in 
the  business,  and  they  said  I  would  surely  kill  my 
trees.  However,  I  took  a  dozen  of  the  worst  ones  and 
cut  the  knots  off  even  with  the  bark  (or  where  the 
bark  ought  to  have  been)  and  gave  the  wound  a  light 
brushing  with  “  tincture  of  iodine,”  of  full  strength; 
the  result  has  been  that  not  one  of  the  knots  has 
started  again,  while  those  I  tried  to  whittle  out  have 
made  a  good  growth  since  July.  The  wood  has  about 
grown  over  those  to  which  I  applied  the  iodine. 
Whether  the  disease  will  appear  again  next  season,  re¬ 
mains  to  be  seen.  I  also  tried  it  on  some  small  knots 
that  were  growing  fast,  without  removing  them,  and 
the  result  wras  the  same — it  killed  them  on  the  spot, 
and  does  not  seem  to  have  injured  the  trees.  I  think 
this  application  is  worth  trying,  and  if  it  proves  to  be 
a  success,  black  knot  will  have  to  give  in.  w.  H.  H. 

Slaking  Lime  With  Brine. — Experience  has  sflown 
that  lime  slaked  with  brine  has  a  much  more  marked 
effect  on  a  soil  full  of  humus  than  that  which  was 
slaked  with  water.  This  has  been  attributed  to  the 
reaction  of  the  lime  and  soda  on  each  other  and  the 
formation  of  caustic  soda,  the  action  of  which  in  pro- 
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moting  the  solubility  of  peaty  matters  is  known. 
Storer  says  also  that  “  soda  carbonate  can  dissolve,  to 
an  appreciable  extent,  phosphate  of  iron  such  as  is 
formed  in  the  soil.”  But  whatever  the  reason,  the  fact 
that  brine-slaked  lime  is  more  efficient  than  plain 
water-slaked  lime  is  well  known  to  farmers  in  districts 
where  lime  is  freely  used.  w.  F.  massey. 

Mixed  Grapes  in  Baskets. — Though  mixed  grapes 
in  baskets  presented  a  pretty  appearance,  they  were  a 
financial  failure  in  Cincinnati  and  Pittsburgh.  I  tried 
them  for  two  seasons  with  the  finest  grapes  of  differ¬ 
ent  colors;  they  looked  most  tempting,  but  they  did 
not  sell  as  well  as  plain  Concords.  e.  m. 

Public  vs.  Country  Roads. — Of  late  there  has  been 
quite  a  good  deal  said  about  our  country  roads.  So  far, 

1  am  sorry  to  note  that  there  lias  been  no  practical 
suggestion  as  to  how  we  are  to  get  out  of  the  trouble. 
Why  can’t  some  of  our  savans  suggest  a  definite  plan? 
By  common  consent  it  seems  the  farmer  is  expected  to 
improve  the  roads  all  by  himself  and  not  even  an  idea 
as  to  how  he  is  to  go  about  it  is  thrown  in.  Now, 
simple  justice  to  all  parties  will  lay  the  burden  of 
making  improved  “  public  roads”  on  the  whole  popu¬ 
lation,  and  a  special  tax  should  be  levied  on  all  the 
taxable  property  of  each  county  for  the  express  pur¬ 
pose  of  improving  its  highways.  Let  this  be  a  fund  to 
be  expended  by  the  county  to  make  a  certain  amount 
of  good  road  each  year.  I  would  favor,  first,  a  good 
grade,  and  then  make  the  roadway  of  stone  or  gravel 
in  such  a  way  that  the  rains  and  frosts  would  not 
injure  it.  Near  where  I  live  is  a  stone  quarry  that 
would  furnish  enough  broken  stones  to  pike  all  the 
roads  in  this,  Beaver  County,  Pa.  Now  in  such  a  case, 
why  not  begin  by  locating  a  stone  crusher  there  and 
build  good  roads  from  that  point  as  long  as  it  is  con¬ 
venient  to  do  so,  then  move  the  crusher  to  another 
convenient  point  and  proceed  as  before.  It  will  take 
many  years  after  we  have  begun  in  some  such  manner, 
before  all  the  roads  are  made.  Now,  friends,  “  talk  is 
cheap,  but  it  takes  money  to  buy  straw.”  Don’t  tell  us 
our  roads  are  bad  (we  know  it),  but  tell  us  of  a  good 
practicable  plan  to  make  them  good  without  injustice 
to  any  one.  country  jake. 

“  Dr.  Woodhull”  Corn. — On  page  101  of  Tiie  Rural, 
H.  II.  G.,  of  Northville,  Tenn.,  inquires  if  there  is  a 
Dr.  Woodhull  Corn.  The  Rural  replies  that  it  has 
never  heard  of  any  such  corn.  There  was  a  celebrated 
physician  of  Princeton,  N.  J.,  named  Dr.  Woodhull,  who 
did  more  in  experimental  agriculture  in  his  day  than  any 
man  in  the  State  at  that  time.  He  produced  over  100 
bushels  of  shelled  corn  per  acre,  and  that  corn  was 
scattered  throughout  the  State  for  seed  purposes,  and 
has  been  grown  ever  since.  I  am  not  sure  that  what 
we  now  have  is  quite  the  same  as  the  original  corn, 
for  the  doctor’s  experiments  were  made  over  40  years 
since  ;  but  it  is  still  considered  among  our  best  varieties 
of  corn.  It  is  a  bright  yellow,  with  stalks  not 
large  and  very  solid.  This  corn  evidently  took  its 
name  from  Dr.  Woodhull.  Where  he  secured  the  seed, 
of  course,  I  do  not  know.  d.  c.  lewis. 

Sticking  to  a  “Fad.” — I  see  by  a  late  Rural  that 
the  practice  of  hanging  geraniums  up  in  the  cellar 
during  winter  is  called  “  an  old  fad  which  went  the 
rounds  of  the  papers  a  few  years  ago.”  I  have  kept 
my  geraniums  by  that  same  old  “  fad  ”  for  the  past  10 
years,  and  have  hardly  ever  lost  one.  The  plants 
should  be  old  and  woody.  Such  as  were  started  the 
spring  before  will  not  keep.  I  take  mine  up  in  the 
fall,  being  careful  not  to  break  the  roots,  shake  the 
dirt  from  them,  label  and  hang  them,  roots  upward,  in 
bunches,  to  the  beams  overhead  in  the  cellar.  I  do  not 
trim  them  at  all.  When  new  shoots  start  out  early  in 
the  spring,  I  bring  them  out  of  the  cellar  and  plant 
them  in  old  pails,  boxes  or  any  convenient  receptacles, 
and  let  them  get  a  little  start  before  they  are  set  out 
in  the  beds.  Some  of  my  friends,  however,  transfer 
theirs  from  the  cellar  immediately  to  the  beds  and 
cover  them  when  the  weather  is  too  cold.  Will  The 
Rural  tell  its  readers  who  named  the  Pondcrosa 
Tomato.  phebk  kuder. 

R.  N.-Y. — Dr.  F.  M.  Hexamer,  William  Falconer  and 
E.  S.  Carman. 

The  Peach  Tomato. — In  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  January 
23,  1892,  the  origin  of  the  Peach  Tomato  is  traced  no 
further  than  to  W.  A.  Strother,  Lynchburg,  Va.,  about 
1884.  In  July,  1883,  I  sent  from  Monroe  County,  Tenn., 
to  a  lady  friend  at  Newbern,  Va. ,  about  two  dozen  Peach 
Tomatoes.  She  distributed  them  among  friends,  and 
she  now  recollects  giving  some  to  a  gentleman  whose 
name  is  not  remembered,  but  who  was  probably  from 
Lynchburg.  I  think  it  probable  that  it  was  from  this 
source  Mr.  Strother  obtained  his  specimen,  as  men¬ 
tioned  by  him.  I  grew  the  Peach  Tomato  in  Tennes¬ 
see  (Monroe  County),  as  far  back  as  1878-9,  as  I  now 
remember.  J.  H.  hicks. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  thank  Mr.  Hicks  for  the  above  in¬ 
formation.  What  we  desire  is  to  get  at  the  origin  of 
the  Peach  Tomato. 
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ANSWER  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of  the 
writer  to  Insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question,  please  see  If  It  Is 
not  answered  In  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions 
at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 

Killing:  Insects  with  Kainit. 

O.  A.  D.,  Campello,  Mass. — In  The  Rural  of  Feb¬ 
ruary  G  it  is  stated  that  on  a  farm  in  Somerset  County, 
N.  J.,  a  14-acre  field,  planted  to  corn,  was  treated  with 
muriate  of  potash  and  kainit.  On  the  plot  treated  with 
kainit  the  grub-worms  and  wire-worms  did  no  damage, 
although  the  field  was  infested  with  them  ;  where  the 
muriate  was  applied  some  damage  was  done  by  the 
pests.  Last  fall  I  bought  a  farm  near  the  sea-shore. 
The  owner  having  died  some  years  ago,  it  had  been 
rented.  The  land  is  a  moist,  sandy  loam,  varying  from 
brown  to  black  ;  in  some  places  from  10  to  18  inches 
deep.  Last  fall  about  five  acres  were  plowed,  as  I  in¬ 
tended  this  spring  to  plant  potatoes  and  set  straw¬ 
berries  in  alternate  rows,  I  his  land  had  not  been 
turned  over  for  30  years,  and  yielded  about  half  a  ton 
of  hay  to  the  acre.  My  intentions  were  to  use  a  com¬ 
plete  high-grade  fertilizer  for  potatoes,  and  muriate  of 
potash  and  ground  bone  for  the  strawberries;  but 
grub-worms  have  haunted  me.  In  reading  “  Gregory 
on  Fertilizers,”  I  find  that  he  quotes  Prof.  Dabney,  who 
speaks  in  the  highest  terms  of  kainit,  the  only  draw¬ 
back  being  its  saline  properties  ;  yet  he  says  that  500 
pounds  would  carry  with  it  less  than  three  bushels  of 
salt.  Of  course,  in  order  to  get  the  same  ratio  of  pot¬ 
ash  in  kainit  as  in  muriate,  the  amount  of  salt  is  in¬ 
creased.  Would  it  be  good  policy  to  use  the  kainit  as 
an  insecticide  and  fertilizer  rather  than  the  muriate  < 

Ans. — A  practice  which  includes  fall  plowing  and  an 
application  of  kainit  has,  in  numerous  instances,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  New  Jersey,  proved  successful  in  materially 
reducing  the  ravages  of  wire-worms  and  cut  or  grub¬ 
worms.  An  application  of  kainit  at  the  rate  of  500 
pounds  per  acre  is  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  and  will 
not  injure  the  foliage,  if  applied  when  the  latter  is 
dry.  It  is  the  custom  when  using  it  for  corn  or 
orchards,  to  spread  it  broadcast  and  thoroughly  harrow 
it  into  the  surface  soil.  The  greater  effectiveness  of 
kainit  over  muriate  of  potash  as  an  insecticide  is  prob¬ 
ably  due  to  the  chlorides  of  magnesia  and  soda  con¬ 
tained  in  the  former.  At  the  analyses  and  quotations 
given  the  cost  per  pound  of  actual  potash  would  be 
less  in  the  kainit  than  in  the  muriate  of  potash,  though 
of  course  the  labor  of  handling  would  be  increased  as 
the  content  of  potash  decreased.  Kainit,  owing  to  the 
presence  in  it  of  large  quantities  of  salt,  would  have 
a  greater  solvent  effect  upon  soil  compounds  than  the 
same  quantity  of  muriate.  e.  b.  voorhkes. 

Facts  About  Potato  Culture. 

C.  R.  IF.,  Miller's  Comers,  N.  Y. — Our  land  is  just 
level  enough  for  good  drainage  and  varies  from  sandy 
loam  to  what  is  known  as  clay  loam.  How  deep  should 
we  plow  for  potatoes  ?  How  deep  and  how  far  apart 
should  the  seed  be  planted  and  how  many  eyes  should 
there  be  to  the  piece  ?  *  Should  we  use  level  or  hill 
culture  ?  How  much  fertilizer  should  be  used  ?  I  have 
the  following  tools  to  fit  and  work  the  ground  :  a  good 
plow,  a  Clark’s  Cutaway  harrow,  a  smoothing  harrow, 
Planet  Jr.  horse  hoes,  an  Aspinwall  planter  and  a 
Hoover  digger. 

ANs.— The  depth  to  plow  depends  much  upon  the 
depth  of  the  soil.  For  the  current  crop  it  is  not  well  to 
turn  up  the  subsoil,  and  here  we  have  the  only  limit  to 
deep  plowing  except  the  capacity  of  the  plow.  The 
distance  apart  should  be  regulated  in  part  by  the 
variety.  For  those  of  moderate  vigor  we  prefer  one 
foot  by  three  feet,  as,  for  example,  the  Beauty  of 
Hebron,  Early  Rose,  etc.  For  the  Early  Ohio  six 
inches  by  three  or  even  2%  feet  would  suffice.  For 
late,  rank-growing  varieties,  18  inches  by  three  or  3% 
feet  would  be  about  right.  We  prefer  from  two  to 
three  strong  eyes  to  a  piece.  Here  again,  however, 
the  variety  must  be  considered.  If  the  eyes  are  close 
together,  more  eyes  should  be  planted,  so  as  to  give 
each  piece  more  flesh  to  support  the  shoots  until  they 
make  roots  for  themselves.  As  to  the  depth  to  plant, 
TheR.  N.-Y.  is  undecided,  It  is  a  problem  we  have 
been  tugging  away  at  for  10  years.  During  some 
seasons  a  depth  of  three  inches  has  given  the  largest 
yield ;  in  others  six  inches.  It  is  evident  that  in  a 
sandy  (loose)  soil  we  may  safely  plant  deeper  than  in 
a  stiff  soil.  Again,  in  a  dry  season  or  in  land  liable  to 
drought  deeper  planting  is  probably  advisable.  Five 
inches,  we  fancy,  would  be  deep  enough  in  any  soil. 
We  prefer  level  culture  by  all  means  upon  well  drained 
land.  Bradley’s  fertilizers  rank  among  the  best.  The 
quantity  of  fertilizer  to  use  should  be  decided  by  the 
fertility  of  the  land.  In  moderately  fertile  land  that 


needs  manure  with  every  crop  we  should  prefer  not 
less  than  1,200  pounds  to  the  acre. 

Tools  To  Go  With  “  Chemicals  and  Clover.” 

T.  J.  S.,  Shaker  Station,  Conn.— I  have  read  “  Chem¬ 
icals  and  Clover  ”  with  close  attention,  my  own  experi¬ 
ence  verifying  much  stated  in  the  pamphlet.  I  am  on 
the  lookout  for  improved  methods  of  farming  and 
better  machinery.  I  have  almost  every  kind  of  machine 
a  farmer  needs,  but  Mr.  Lewis  speaks  of  having  a 
satisfactory  potato  digger  and  hay  loader,  also  a 
one-horse  machine  for  sifting  plaster  and  Paris-green  on 
potato  vines.  Where  can  such  machines  be  found,  for 
if  there  are  any  such  I  cannot  afford  to  be  without 
them.  My  own  experience  with  potato  diggers  and 
hay  loaders  has  been  far  from  satisfactory. 

Ans.—  Mr.  Lewis  has  not  yet  found  a  satisfactory 
potato  digger.  The  Hoover  and  Pruyn  diggers  are 
the  best  that  we  know  of  now  before  the  public.  They 
are  of  heavy  draft,  as  they  have  to  be  in  order  to  do 
the  work  of  15  men  with  forks;  but  they  get  out  the 
potatoes  except  on  hilly  and  very  stony  ground.  For 
smooth,  level  ground  the  Rigby  digger  is  highly 
praised,  and  it  is  one  of  the  cheapest.  Mr.  Lewis  has 
tried  several  diggers;  all  have  helped  somewhat,  but 
none  has  been  entirely  satisfactory.  Digging  is  difficult 
on  his  land  because,  after  the  potatoes  are  too  large 
for  cultivating,  Crab  Grass  comes  in  and  forms  a 
heavy  mat  of  roots  and  grass  so  that  the  diggers  clog 
and  pull.  The  best  hay  loader  we  know  of  is  the 
Keystone.  The  only  complaints  we  have  ever  heard 
of  this  machine  were  from  those  who  used  it  on  very 
rough  and  rocky  fields  where  horse-power  implements 
never  could  have  a  fair  chance.  Mr.  Lewis  does  not 
use  dry  plaster  and  Paris-green,  but  a  water  mixture. 
The  machine  he  uses  is  made  by  Thomas  Peppier, 
Hightstown,  N.  J.  It  works  like  a  street  watering 
cart,  keeping  the  poison  and  water  thoroughly  mixed 
and  delivering  it  directly  upon  two  rows  at  a  time  as 
fast  as  a  horse  can  walk.  We  do  not  know  of  any  sat¬ 
isfactory  machine  for  applying  dry  plaster  and 
“  green.”  Mr.  Lewis’s  most  useful  tools  are  the  drill 
for  distributing  fertilizer  and  sowing  wheat,  the 
Aspinwall  planter,  Breed’s  weeder,  a  sprinkler,  a  two- 
horse  cultivator  and  a  binder.  He  wants  a  cheap  ma¬ 
chine  for  cutting  corn,  a  cheap  fertilizer  attachment 
for  a  common  harrow  and  a  potato  digger  that  will 
work  well  in  grassy  potatoes  and  sell  at  a  reasonable 
price. 

Poultry  Feathers  for  Fertilizer. 

S.  O.,  Pittsboro,  Ind.—l  have  been  hauling  poultry 
feathers  from  the  packing  houses  here  this  winter  and 
putting  them  around  my  berry  bushes.  I  get  them  for 
hauling  them  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  What  is  their 
value  as  manure  ?  The  blood  is  allowed  to  drip  on 
them  as  they  are  picked. 

Ans. — The  feathers  decay  so  slowly  that  they  are 
worth  but  little  as  a  fertilizer  and  will  show  little  or 
no  effect  the  first  year.  The  blood  on  them  will  be 
available  at  once,  and  the  amount  of  this  will  determine 
their  value  as  a  fertilizer.  If  all  the  blood  drips  on 
them  they  should  certainly  be  worth  hauling.  Used 
around  the  berry  bushes  they  will  serve  as  a  mulch — 
perhaps  as  well  as  straw. 

Blue  Grass  for  Potatoes  and  Onions. 

J.  C.,  Bargersville,  Ind.—l  have  a  piece  of  ground 
that  has  been  in  Blue  Grass  for  15  years ;  it  is  very 
rich  ;  would  it  do  to  plant  potatoes  in  this  sod?  Would 
it  be  a  good  plan  to  plant  onions  in  one  corner  where 
the  cattle  stood  a  great  deal  and  which  has  been  well 
coated  with  their  droppings  every  year  :  it  is  therefore 
very  rich. 

Ans. — We  prefer  for  potatoes  or  for  onions  to  turn 
the  sod  under  the  previous  year.  For  onions,  which 
need  to  be  kept  particularly  free  of  weeds,  this  would 
be  especially  necessary.  We  have  never  seen  soil 
which  was  too  rich  for  either  crop. 

Fertilizing:  for  the  Present  Year. 

R.  C.  S.,  Riverside,  Pa.— I  can  rent  ground  only  for 
one  year.  Would  it  be  advisable  to  use  a  good  grade 
of  fertilizer  or  manure  ?  The  ground  has  been  plowed 
up  for  four  years  and  I  use  it  for  trucking  purposes.  I 
have  been  raising  Boston  Market  Celery  for  three  years; 
it  is  the  most  tender  I  have  tried.  I  have  a  splendid 
trade  and  can  sell  all  I  raise,  but  there  is  one  objection 
to  it — it  won’t  bleach  except  just  at  the  heart  and  I 
have  to  tear  two-thirds  of  it  away,  so  that  it  takes 
three  or  four  stalks  to  make  a  five-cent  bunch. 

Ans. — We  would  use  muriate  of  potash  and  fine  raw 
bone — and  not  farm  manure.  We  fancy  that  celery 
raised  with  the  above  will  blanch  better  and  earlier 
than  if  raised  with  farm  manure.  Try  the  Pascal 
Celery. 

How  To  Dry  The  Grain. 

B.  B.  T.,  Franklin  Falls,  N.  H. — What  is  the  easiest 
and  cheapest  way  to  care  for  grain  that  is  not  dry 
enough  to  store  in  a  bin?  I  have  a  thrashing  mill  run 
by  water  power.  Most  of  my  customers  pay  toll  in¬ 
stead  of  cash  for  thrashing.  In  this  way  I  get  a  lot 
of  grain  that  is  far  from  being  dry.  Is  there  some  good 
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way  of  kiln-drying  it,  or  can  it  be  stored  in  shallow 
boxes  with  wire-cloth  bottoms  ? 

Ans. — We  do  not  think  you  could  kiln-dry  your 
grain  without  making  the  process  too  expensive.  We 
think  you  will  have  no  difficulty  in  saving  it  without 
that  expense.  Shovel  the  grain  from  one  bin  to  an¬ 
other,  whenever  it  shows  indications  of  heating. 
That  will  cool  and  dry  it  also.  Generally  a  few  hand¬ 
lings  will  suffice.  A  bin  of  grain  that  is  quite  warm, 
shoveled  into  another,  will  become  perfectly  cool  in  the 
transfer.  That  is  an  old  miller’s  plan. 

Nitrate  of  Soda  in  Tomato  Culture. 

J.  C.  A.,  Washington,  Ind.—  I  desire  information  on 
the  following  points  respecting  nitrate  of  soda  to  be 
used  on  tomatoes.  1.  What  per  cent  of  nitrogen  should 
it  contain?  2.  About  what  should  it  cost  per  hundred 
weight?  3.  Will  it  lose  its  strength  if  kept  long  before 
it  is  applied?  4.  Can  it  be  scattered  broadcast  by  hand? 

5.  Should  the  first  application  be  soon  after  the  plants 
are  set  out  ? 

Ans. — 1.  About  16  per  cent  in  nitrate  of  soda.  2. 
About  $2.25.  3.  No.  4.  Yes.  5.  We  should  apply  the 

nitrate  of  soda  just  before  the  plants  are  ready  to 
start  into  growth  if  we  wanted  to  secure  its  best  effect. 
There  is  an  objection  or  so  to  this  :  the  soda  will  in¬ 
jure  the  leaves  or  stems  whenever  in  contact.  We 
would  advise  thoroughly  mixing  it  with  twice  its  bulk 
of  soil  before  spreading. 

Chemicals,  Clover  and  Oats. 

J.  D.  H.,  Spencerport,  N.  Y. — Tn  “Chemicals  and 
Clover  ”  great  stress  is  laid  on  the  rotation — corn  on 
sod,  potatoes,  wheat  and  grass  two  years.  In  the  west 
of  Monroe  County,  N.  Y.,  I  do  not  think  we  could  fol¬ 
low  this  plan.  In  New  Jersey  people  can  plant  earlier 
and  sow  later.  Would  the  following  be  as  sure  of  good 
returns — corn  on  sod,  followed  by  potatoes  as  above  ? 
As  the  season  would  be  too  late  for  wheat,  could  we 
sow  barley  or  oats  the  next  spring,  then  wheat  arid 
grass — a  five-year  rotation  ?  We  cannot  sow  wheat 
safely  here  after  September  10  : 

Ans. — The  change  can  be  made  with  safety.  You 
can  follow  the  potatoes  with  oats,  using  one  bag  of 
complete  fertilizer  to  the  acre.  Then  follow  with  wheat 
and  grass  in  the  regular  rotation.  You  will  thus  have 
a  better  seeding  for  the  wheat  and  more  time  for  the 
potato  crop  to  be  grown  and  harvested. 

Miscellaneous. 

Condensed  Milk  Factory  Patrons. — P.  H.  S.,  Winthrop, 
Me. — Farmers  who  have  patronized  the  Borden  Con¬ 
densed  Milk  factories  have,  as  a  rule,  been  well  satis¬ 
fied  with  the  results  obtained. 

Collecting  Horse  Board. — J.  E.  F.,  Vischers  Ferry,  N. 
Y. — Certainly  there  are  laws  in  this  State  to  enable 
farmers  to  collect  pay  for  wintering  horses.  You 
should  never  take  horses  to  board  without  making  a 
contract  to  protect  yourself,  and  we  would  hold  the 
horses  until  they  were  paid  for  if  there  is  any  danger 
of  being  cheated. 

Fish  for  Manure.— C.  R.,  Chippewa  County,  Mich.— 
Fish  make  a  good  manure  for  corn,  grass  or  vegetables. 
They  must  decay  before  they  are  fully  available  as 
plant  food.  They  may  be  mixed  through  a  pile  of 
horse  manure  or  composted  by  themselves,  plaster 
being  scattered  over  the  pile. 

Trimming  Apple  Trees.—  J.  A.  A.,  Medfield,  Mass.— 
We  would  cut  a  limb  three  or  four  inches  in  diameter 
close  to  the  tree  always,  or  the  stub  left  will  die  and 
disfigure  and  injure  the  tree. 

Drilling  or  Broadcasting  drain. — B.  W.  B.,  Saratoga, 
N.  Y. — As  to  which  is  better,  to  sow  grain  broadcast 
and  harrow  it  in  with  the  Acme  Harrow,  or  prepare 
ground  with  the  Acme  and  use  a  drill  ;  most  farmers 
prefer  to  drill  in  the  seeds;  but  the  only  careful  ex¬ 
periments  that  we  know  of  indicate  that  larger  crops 
may  be  raised  by  broadcasting. 

A  Winter  Oat. — A.  D.  V.,  Lyons,  Wis. — We  know 
nothing  about  the  oat  described  as  follows  in  John 
Lewis  Childs’s  catalogue  :  “  It  is  exceedingly  heavy 
and  enormously  productive,  as  many  as  150  strong 
stems  having  been  counted  growing  from  one  stool 
and  bearing  6,342  grains,  all  from  one  seed.”  Our 
friend  may  rest  assured,  however,  that  there  is  no 
variety  that  will  go  through  the  winter  safely  in  this 
climate. 

Soil  Analysis  ;  Peanuts. — S.  L.  R.,  Williamsburg,  Md. 
— Send  a  sample  of  your  soil  to  Prof.  H.  A.  Alvord, 
College  Park,  Md.,  for  analysis.  For  peanuts  a  fer¬ 
tilizer  strong  in  potash  is  desirable.  Try  wood  ashes, 
kainit  or  muriate  of  potash  and  bone  flour. 

Blood-poisoned  Brahma. — Subscriber. — The  Brahma 
cock  which  had  “a  round  swelling  on  the  top  of  his  toe, 
which  gradually  enlarged  and  was  lanced  and  poul¬ 
ticed,  but  after  a  few  days  got  bigger  than  ever,  and 
in  spite  of  every  care,”  the  bird  died  probably  of 
blood  poisoning.  He  may  have  wounded  the  toe  and 
the  wound  perhaps  absorbed  some  poisonous  matter. 
Fowls  do  not  die  of  “  bumble  foot.” 
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Notes  from  the  Rural  Grounds. 

Potato  Experiments  During-  a  Dry  Season 
and  in  a  Variable  Soil. 

The  effects  of  tobacco  (snuff). 

* 

The  effects  of  nitrogen,  potash  and  phos¬ 
phate  used  separately  and 
in  combinations. 

/  * 

SERIES  V— (Last). 


No.  82.— 110  pounds  nitrate  soda. 

110  pounds  nitrate  potash. 
Yield,  per  acre.  Large  potatoes. 
Yield,  per  acre.  Small  potatoes. 


Total  yield  per  acre . 

(Eight  rotten  potatoes.) 
No.  83.— 110  pounds  nitrate  soda., 

110  pounds  sulphate  potash. 
Yield,  per  acre.  Large  potatoes. . 
Yield,  per  acre.  Small  potatoes  . . 


Total  yield  per  acre . 

(Nine  rotten  potatoes.) 


Total  yield  per  acre . 

(28  rotten  potatoes.) 
No.  85.— 110  pounds  nitrate  soda. 

220  pounds  raw  bone  flour. 
Yield,  per  acre.  Large  potatoes. 
Yield,  per  acre.  Small  potatoes. 


Total  yield  per  acre . 

(15  rotten  potatoes.) 
No.  86.— 110  pounds  nitrate  potash. 

110  pounds  raw  bone. 

110  pounds  dissolved  bone. 
Yield,  per  acre.  Large  potatoes. 
Yield,  per  acre.  Small  potatoes. 


The  results  of  using  Mapes,  Bowker  no .84.-110  pounds  nitrate  potash. 
and  Bradley  fertilizers  separately  and  no  pounds  sulphate  potash, 

together,  with  and  without  added  nitro-  EX  ESS 

eren  in  the  form  of  nitrate  of  soda  and 

nitrogen,  and  potash  in  the  form  of  nitrate  (28  rotten  potato 

of  potash,  are  before  the  reader.  In  this  No  85.— no  pounds  nitrate  soda, 
fifth  (and  last)  series  of  experiments  the  220  pounds  raw  bone  tiom 

effects  (1)  of  snuff  are  to  be  recorded  and  Yleld  per  acre.  Small  pota 

(»)  the  effects  of  nitrogen,  phosphate  and  Total  yleld  per  acre. . . 

potash  used  separately  and  in  various  (15  rotten  potatc 

combinations.  NO.  86.-1 10  pounds  nitrate  potash 

Trench  No.  20-No  fertilizer.  pOUnd,8  ^  hnr 

Yield,  per  acre.  Large  potatoes .  108.06  110  pounds  dissolved  bor 

Yield,  per  acre.  Small  potatoes .  60.50  Yield,  per  acre.  Large  pot. 

-  Yield,  per  acre.  Small  poti 

Total  yield,  per  acre .  229.16 

No.  21.-1,760  pounds  tobacco  snuff.  Total  yield  per  acre  . 

Yield,  per  acre.  Large  potatoes .  185.16  (Nine  rotten  pota 

Yield,  per  acre.  Small  potatoes .  42.16  No.  87.-110  pounds  nitrate  soda. 

-  110  pounds  sulphate  pota 

Total  yield,  per  acre .  227.32  no  poun(jg  dissolved  boi 

No.  22—  3,520  pounds  snuff.  ^  110  pounds  raw  bone. 

Yield,  per  acre.  Large  potatoes .  278,66  Yield,  per  acre.  Large  poti 

Yield,  per  acre.  Small  potatoes .  56,83  Yield,  per  acre.  Small  pot. 

Total  yield,  per  acre .  335.49  Total  yield  per  acre.. 

No.  23—3,520  pounds  snuff.  (Nine  rotten  poti 

440  pounds  nitrate  soda  No.  88-110  pounds  sulphate  pota 

Yield,  per  acre.  Large  potatoes .  300.66  u#  pound„  nltrate  potag) 

Yield,  per  acre.  Small  potatoes . yield,  per  acre.  Large  poti 

Total  yield,  per  acre .  340.99  Yield,  per  acre.  Small  pot 

No.  24.-3,520  pounds  snuff.  Total  vleld  ner  acre 

440  pounds  nitrate  potash.  total  yield  per  acre.. 

Yield,  per  acre.  Large  tubers .  394.16  (See  No.  84.) 

Yield,  per  acre.  Small  tubers .  29.33  (Nine  rotten  pota 

~  No.  89.-110  pounds  sulphate  poU 
Total  yield,  per  acre .  423.49  uoundB  nitrate  soda. 


Total  yield  per  acre . 

(Nine  rotten  potatoes.) 
No.  87—110  pounds  nitrate  soda. 

110  pounds  sulphate  potash. 

110  pounds  dissolved  bone. 

110  pounds  raw  bone. 

Yield,  per  acre.  Large  potatoes 
Yield,  per  acre.  Small  potatoes. 


Total  yield  per  acre . 

(Nine  rotten  potatoes.) 
No.  88—110  pounds  sulphate  potash. 

110  pounds  nitrate  potash. 
Yield,  per  acre.  Large  potatoes. . 
Yield,  per  acre.  Small  potatoes. . 


No.  25—55  pounds  nitrate  potash. 

Yield,  per  acre.  Large  potatoes .  311.66 

Yield,  per  acre.  Small  potatoes .  33.00 

Total  yield  per  acre .  344.66 

No.  26—110  pounds  nitrate  potash. 

Yield,  per  acre.  Large  potatoes .  196.16 

Yield,  per  acre.  Small  potatoes .  42.16 

Total  yield,  per  acre .  238.32 

No.  27—220  pounds  nitrate  potash. 

Yield,  per  acre.  Large  potatoes .  209.00 

Yield,  per  acre.  Small  potatoes .  33.00 

Total  yield,  per  acre .  242.00 

No.  28—440  pounds  nitrate  potash. 

Yield,  per  acre.  Large  potatoes .  225.55 

Yield,  per  acre.  Small  potatoes .  27.50 

Total  yield,  per  acre .  253.05 

No.  29—880  pounds  nitrate  potash. 

Yield,  per  acre.  Large  potatoes .  227.00 

Yield,  per  acre.  Small  potatoes . 27.50 


Total  yield  per  acre . 

(See  No.  84.) 

(Nine  rotten  potatoes.) 
No.  89—110  pounds  sulphate  potash. 

110  pounds  nitrate  soda. 

(See  No.  83.) 

Yield,  per  acre.  Large  potatoes. 
Yield  per  acre.  Small  potatoes. 


Total  yield  per  acre . 

(Three  rotten  potatoes.) 
No.  90—220  pounds  sulphate  potash. 

220  pounds  nitrate  potash. 
Yield,  per  acre.  Large  potatoes.. 
Yield,  per  acre.  Small  potatoes.. 


Total  yield  per  aore . 

(Six  rotten  potatoes.) 
No.  91—220  pounds  sulphate  potash. 

220  pounds  nitrate  soda. 

Yield,  per  acre.  Large  potatoes. 
Yield,  per  acre.  Small  potatoes. 


Total  yield  per  acre . 

(Seven  rotten  potatoes.) 
No.  92— No  fertlizer. 

Yield,  per  acre.  Large  potatoes. 
Yield  per  acre.  Small  potatoes., 


not.  Now,  let  us  compare  the  average  (northeast)  part  and  the  lowest  (south 
yield  of  the  trenches  of  the  higher  land  west)  part  is  not  over  18  inches. 

8 45  83  (Nos.  20  to  39)  with  the  average  yield  of  It  may  be  noted  that  the  potatoes  fer- 

7TTZ,  the  trenches  of  the  lower  land  (Nos.  80  tilized  with  snuff  were  brighter  and 
to  95  inclusive).  The  average  yield  of  smoother  than  the  others.  As  there  was  no 
trenches  from  Nos.  20  to  39  inclusive  scab  it  could  not  be  ascertained  if  the 

287  83  (higher  land),  was  at  the  rate  of  284  snuff  acted  to  prevent  it. 

62.33  bushels  to  the  acre.  The  average  yield  The  number  of  what  we  considered 
of  trenches  from  Nos.  80  to  95  inclusive  large  or  marketable  potatoes  to  a  bushel 
(lower  land)  was  at  the  rate  of  368  of  60  pounds  was  279. 

bushels  to  the  acre,  an  increase  of  84  The  Rural  Blush,  as  in  the  preceding  ex- 
300.66  bushels  to  the  acre  for  the  lower  and  periments  of  these  kinds,  was  the  potato 
49.50  (supposably)  moister  land.  used. 


350.16  When  we  began  to  write  up  the  results 
of  this  laborious  series  of  potato  experi¬ 
ments,  we  were  fearful  that  they  would 

300.66  prove  contradictory  and  worthless.  The 

62  • 33  known  variability  of  the  land  did  not  at 
362.99  account  for  the  gradual  increase  in 

the  crop  as  we  proceeded  from  the  north¬ 
east  (higher  land)  to  the  southwest 
(lower  land),  because  the  grading  had 
been  done  in  such  a  way  that  though 

— —  marked  differences  in  yield  were  to  have 
390  50 

been  looked  for  as  between  two  con¬ 
tiguous  trenches,  yet  in  a  breast  of  25 
trenches,  the  average  yield  ought  not  to 
have  been  materially  affected  by  the 

333.66  grading,  since  the  same  soil  was  used — 

62.33  some  little  parts  (dishes)  receiving  more 
.  395.99  than  other  parts,  some  (hillocks)  receiv¬ 
ing  less. 

The  increasing  yield  as  we  go  from 
.  271.33  northeast  to  southwest,  is  not  however, 

•  71,60  altogether  attributable,  it  may  be  as- 
.  842.83  sumed)  to  a  proportionate  declination  of 
the  land.  A  careful  examination  shows 
that  the  subsoil  of  the  northeastern  por¬ 
tion  is  more  sandy  and  that  30  feet 

315.33  further  north  it  runs  into  a  pure,  seem- 
.  40.33  ingly  bottomless  sand  ;  while  as  we  go  to 
.  355.66  the  south  the  subsoil  becomes  hard  and 

at  a  depth  of  three  feet  almost  impene¬ 
trable.  It  is  plain,  then,  that  if  the  entire 
..  324.6O  plot  were  level,  the  soil  would  retain 
, .  51.33  moisture  more  and  more  as  we  go  to- 
,.  375.83  wards  the  southwest.  It  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  the  season  was  the  driest 


Interesting  Contributions  as  to  the 
History  of  the  Peach  Tomato. 

The  following  letter  explains  itself  : 

Ens.  H.  N.-Y— In  roading  the  special  number  of 
THE  Rural  NKW-YORKKK  of  January  23,  1892,  on 
Tomatoes  (which,  by  the  way,  gives  some  valuable 
and  Interesting  points  on  this  favorlto  fruit),  I  note 
that  Messrs.  Landroth  &  Son,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
claim  to  have  boon  tho  11  rst  seedsmen  to  catalogue 
the  Peach  Tomato,  having  received  It  about  1884, 
from  a  party  In  Lynchburg,  Va.  I  do  not  know  that 
there  Is  any  particular  honor  attached  to  Introducing 
this  variety,  but  from  the  evidence  that  I  herewith 
Inclose,  the  credit  for  the  Introduction  should  be 
given  where  due. 

On  page  5  of  S.  Y.  Haines  &  Co.’s  catalogue  for 
1880  (herewith  inclosed),  please  note  that  the  Peach 
Tomato  Is  Illustrated  and  described,  with  tho  In¬ 
formation  that  this  variety  originated  In  East  Ten¬ 
nessee.  My  seed  was  procured  from  Mr.  Thomas  (4. 
Boyd,  of  Monroe  County,  Tenn.,  in  1879.  Tills  gentle¬ 
man  was  the  originator  and  Introducer  of  the  Poach 
Tomato  In  this  country— see  his  catalogue,  page  15 
for  1879,  herewith  Inclosed.  Further  tho  deponent 
sayeth  not.  I  would  further  stato  that  Mr.  Boyd 
offered  to  sell  me  some  seed  In  1877,  after  Ills  release 
as  a  government  prisoner,  at  Nashville,  where  he 
amused  himself  experimenting  with  vegetable  and 
llower  seeds,  grown  In  a  window,  In  cans  and  pots, 
while  confined  as  a  prisoner,  having  transgressed 
some  of  the  revenue  laws  of  the  government.  Mr. 
Boyd  has  been  dead  for  about  seven  or  eight  years, 
or  he  could  confirm  these  statements.  However, 
there  are  several  old  residents  of  that  community 
that  can  vouch  for  their  truth.”  8.  Y.  iiaines. 

Minneapolis,  Minn.,  January  25,  1892. 


of  many  years.  The  reader  may  argue  Thqs  g  Boyd’s  catalogue  above  al- 

353.83  that  in  the  moister  portions  of  the  plot,  luded  to  bears  the  date,  a8  stated,  of 

-  the  fertilizers  ought  to  have  given  larger  and  was  published  in  Sweetwater, 

414.83  yiekls,  or  a  greater  difference  between  Tennessee.  0n  page  15  we  find  the  follow- 
the  fertilized  and  unfertilized  trenches.  ing>  copied  word  for  word: 

293.33  It  is  not  difficult  to  understand,  however,  ^  ^  my  poacli  Tomato>  tho  flr8t  evor  80ld  ln 
*0,3lt  that  while  an  exceedingly  small  quantity  tjje  united  states.  It  is  a  perfect  beauty,  early  and 


Total  yield,  per  acre .  264.50 

No.  30—55  pounds  nitrate  soda. 

220  pounds  dissolved  bone. 

Yield,  per  acre.  Large  potatoes .  203.50 

Yield,  per  acre.  Small  potatoes .  44.00 

Total  yield,  per  acre .  247.50 

No.  31—55  pounds  nitrate  potash. 

220  pounds  dissolved  bone. 

Yield,  per  acre.  Large  potatoes .  177.83 

Yield,  per  acre.  Small  potatoes .  47.06 

Total  yield,  per  acre .  224.89 

No.  32—55  pounds  nitrate  potash. 

220  pounds  fine  raw  bone. 

Yield,  per  acre.  Large  potatoes .  166.00 

Yield,  per  acre.  Small  potatoes .  56.00 

Total  yield,  per  acre .  220.00 

No.  33—55  pounds  nitrate  soda. 

220  pounds  fine  raw  bone. 

Yield,  per  acre.  Large  potatoes .  234.66 

Yield,  per  acre.  Small  potatoes .  40.33 

Total  yield,  per  acre .  274.99 

No.  34 .—No  fertilizer. 

Yield,  per  acre.  Large  potatoes .  258.50 

Yield,  per  acre.  Small  potatoes .  33.00 

Total  yield,  per  acre .  291.50 

No.  35—55  pounds  nitrate  soda. 

Yield,  per  acre.  Large  potatoes .  245.66 

Yield,  per  acre.  Small  potatoes .  58.66 

Total  yield  per  acre .  304.32 

No.  36—110  pounds  nitrate  soda. 

Yield,  per  acre.  Large  potatoes .  264.00 

Yield,  per  acre.  Small  potatoes .  55.00 


Total  yield  per  acre .  833.66 

(Three  rotten  potatoes.) 

No.  93—440  pounds  sulphate  potash. 

440  pounds  nitrate  potash. 

Yield,  per  acre.  Large  potatoes . 315.33 

Yield,  per  acre.  Small  potatoes .  66.83 

Total  yield  per  acre .  372.16 

(Two  rotten  potatoes.) 

No.  94—440  pounds  nitrate  soda. 

(Compare  with  No.  38.) 

Yield,  per  acre.  Large  potatoes .  306.16 

Yield,  per  acre.  Small  potatoes .  66.00 


Total  yield  per  acre .  372.16 

(Two  rotten  potatoes.) 

No.  95—440  pounds  nitrate  potash. 

440  pounds  nitrate  soda. 

440  pounds  sulphate  potash. 

Yield,  per  acre.  Large  potatoes .  355.66 

Yield,  per  acre.  Small  potatoes .  29.33 

Total  yield  per  acre .  384.99 


Contrary  to  expectation,  there  was  not  a  rotten 
potato  ln  this  trench.  It  is  noteworthy  also  that  the 
average  size  of  tubers  was  the  largest  with  the  fewest 
small  ones. 

VINE  GROWTH. 

As  in  the  previous  series,  the  condition 
of  the  vines  was  estimated  by  three  per¬ 
sons  as  before  stated,  on  June  14,  10  de¬ 
noting  the  maximum  and  <me  the  mini- 


of  soil  moisture  might  support  the  plant, 
it  might  yet  be  insufficient  to  dissolve  the 
applied  chemicals  and  render  them  fit 
for  food. 

AVERAGES. 

The  seven  nitrate  of  soda  trenches 
yielded  an  average  of  320.18  bushels  to 
the  acre;  the  six  nitrate  of  potash  trenches 
an  average  of  but  280.14  bushels  to  the 
acre — a  difference  in  favor  of  the  nitrate 
of  soda  of  about  40  bushels  per  acre.  But 
the  nitrate  of  soda  trenches  were  Nos. 
35,  36,  37,  38,  39,  80,  94,  while  the  nitrate 
of  potash  trenches  were  further  towards 
the  northeast  which,  we  are  assuming, 
is  less  retentive  of  moisture  than  the 
trenches  toward  the  southwest.  The 
nitrate  of  potash  trenches  were  Nos.  25, 
26,  27,  28,  29  and  81.  If  we  compare 
nitrate  of  potash  trench  No.  81  with 
nitrate  of  soda,  trench  No.  80  (which  were 
side  by  side)  we  shall  see  that  the  nitrate 
of  potash  outyielded  the  nitrate  of  soda 
by  18.33  bushels  per  acre.  Trench  No. 
94,  which  received  440  pounds  of  nitrate 


late,  very  sweet  and  prolific.  Tho  largest  vinos  I  evor 
saw  were  of  this  variety  and  heavily  loaded  with 
fruit.  The  tomato  Is  medium  size,  ln  shupo  resem¬ 
bles  tho  peach,  and  when  ripening  lias  fuz  like  It, 
hence  Its  name.  When  two-thirds  or  throe-fourths 
ripe,  It  has  the  appearance  of  wax  work  and  Is  often 
so  taken,  many  persons  admiring  it  have  exclaimed, 
“What  beautiful  wax  workl  ”  I  feel  confident  It  will 
give  satisfaction  wherever  tried,  and  feel  a  pride  ln 
presenting  It  to  the  American  people.  Sold  only  by 
the  single  package,  price  50  cents  each . 

S.  Y.  Haines  &  Co.’s  catalogue  was 
printed  in  Philadelphia,  1880.  On  page 
5  we  find  the  following: 

THE  PEACH  TOMATO— Entirely  new,  originating 
ln  East  Tennessee  last  season;  over  medium  ln  size, 
rich,  mottled  red  cheek,  juicy  and  luscious,  resem¬ 
bles  a  rich,  well  ripened  peach  ln  shape  and  appear¬ 
ance.  It  Is,  by  far,  the  most  delicious  tomato  we 
have  ever  seen.  It  Is  a  perfect  beauty,  early  and 
late,  very  prolific.  The  largest  vines  wo  ever  saw 
were  of  this  variety  and  heavily  loaded  with  fruit. 
Price  per  package  25  cents  or  three  for  50  cents . 

The  Crosby  (Excelsior)  Peach. — As¬ 
sistant  United  States  Pomologist  W.  A. 
Taylor  writes  to  us  as  follows: 

The  name  of  tho  peach  which  E.  P.  P.,  on  page  68, 
discusses  as  Excelsior  has  been  changed  to  Crosby 
This  was  done  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Division  of 
Pomology,  to  avoid  the  confusion  likely  to  arise  be- 


Total  yield  per  acre . 

No.  37—220  pounds  nitrate  soda. 

Yield,  per  acre.  Large  potatoes.... 
Yield,  per  acre.  Small  potatoes  — 

Total  yield  per  acre  . 

No.  38—440  pounds  nitrate  soda. 

Yield,  per  acre.  Large  potatoes . 

Yield,  per  acre.  Small  potatoes . 

Total  yield  per  acre . 

No.  39—880  pounds  nitrate  soda. 

Yield,  per  acre.  Large  potatoes — 
Yield,  per  acre.  Small  potatoes  — 

Total  yield  per  acre . 

No.  80—220  pounds  nitrate  soda. 

(Same  as  No.  37.) 

Yield,  per  acre.  Large  potatoes 
Yield,  per  acre.  Small  potatoes. . . . 

Total  yield  per  acre . 

(15  rotten  potatoes.) 

No.  81—220  pounds  nitrate  potash. 

(Same  as  No.  27.) 

Yield,  per  acre.  Large  potatoes  — 
Yield,  per  acre.  Small  potatoes  — 

Total  yield  per  acre . 

(18  rotten  potatoes.) 


319.00 

266.71 
44.00 

310.71 

280.50 
55.00 

335.50 

238.38 

31.16 

269.49 

293.33 

36.66 

329.99 

300.66 

47.66 

348.32 


mum  of  size  and  vigor  : 


No. 

-  %K 

No. 

33 . 

. 6J4 

No. 

85 . 

22 . 

34 . 

. 5  ' 

86 . 

. 7 

23 . 

. 5M 

35 . 

. 6Vi 

87 . 

. 1% 

24 . 

. 5% 

36 . 

. 5  H 

88 . 

. 5% 

37 . 

89.  ..  . 

. 

26 . 

. 6 

38 . 

. 1% 

90 . 

. 60 

27 . 

. OMj 

39 . 

. 5!4 

91 . 

. m 

28 . 

. 7 

80 . 

. m 

92 . 

. 

29 . 

. 6  '4 

81 . 

. 6 

93 . 

. 

30  . 

82 . 

. 6 

94 . 

. 6% 

31 . 

. 65-6 

83 . 

95 . 

. 7 

32 . 

. 

84 . 

. 6^ 

In  this  series  the  average  product  of 
the  unfertilized  trenches,  Nos.  20,  34  and 
92,  was  284.77  bushels  to  the  acre.  The 
position  of  the  trenches  from  Nos.  20  to 
39  was  next  to  the  highest  land  (Mapes) ; 
the  position  of  the  rest,  Nos.  80  to  95  was 
nearly  the  lowest.  No.  20  (no  fertilizer), 
yielded  229  bushels ;  No.  34,  291  bushels 
and  No.  92,  333  bushels,  the  yield  gen¬ 
erally  increasing  as  the  land  declined, 
whether  the  trenches  were  fertilized  or 


of  soda  (twice  as  much  as  No.  81,  which 
received  220  pounds  of  nitrate  of  potash) 
yielded  372.16  bushels,  or  23.80  bushels 
more  than  the  nitrate  of  potash,  but  its 
position  was  13  trenches  nearer  the  low¬ 
est  (or  southwestern)  portion  of  the  field. 
The  studious  reader  will  readily  make 
further  comparisons  for  himself  if  he  will 
but  bear  in  mind  that  the  first  breast  of 
trenches  begins  with  No.  1  and  ends  with 
the  last  tobacco  trench,  No.  24;  and  that 
this  is  the  highest  and  driest  land,  but 
itself  growing  moister  from  No.  1  to  24, 
or  from  East  to  West. 

As  we  further  go  to  the  South  the 
trenches  progress  regularly  in  number, 
up  to  the  last,  No.  102,  which  occupied 
the  lowest  part,  the  southwestern 
boundary  of  the  entire  plot.  The  whole 
difference,  however,  between  the  highest 


tween  It  and  Prince's  Excelsior,  a  variety  Introduced 
by  the  late  Win.  B.  Prince,  about  1859,  from  which 
the  Crosby  Is  entirely  distinct.  The  attention  of  the 
introducers  was  called  to  this  fact  and  they  at  once 
submitted  the  history  of  the  peach  with  the  request 
that  the  Division  should  select  a  suitable  name.  The 
name  Crosby  was  accordingly  decided  on,  ln  honor  of 
Henry  Crosby,  of  Billerica,  Mass.,  with  whom  It  seems 
to  have  originated  about  1876,  and  as  such  It  will  be 
known  In  the  future . 

The  directors  and  chemists  of  certain 
stations  agree  each  year  upon  a  schedule 
of  trade  values  of  fertilizing  ingredients. 
Referring  to  the  schedule  of  1891,  the 
Farm  Journal  finds  that  nitrogen  ranges 
in  price  from  seven  cents  per  pound  in 
horn  shavings,  hair  and  coarse  fish  scrap, 
tol8>£  centsin  sulphate  of  ammonia;  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  is  priced  at  three  cents  per 
pound  in  coarse  bone  and  tankage,  and 
eight  cents  per  pound  soluble  in  water, 
as  in  dissolved  bone  or  dissolved  rock  ; 
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potash  varies  in  price  from  4%  cents  in 
muriate  of  potash  to  5 %  in  sulphate  of 

potash . 

These  figures  represent  what  farmers 
were  required  to  pay  for  fertilizer  mater¬ 
ial  in  ton  l<jts  for  cash.  Armed  with  these 
figures  and  the  analysis  on  the  hag,  a 
farmer  is  prepared  to  make  an  estimate  of 
the  true  value  of  any  fertilizer  offered  in 
the  market.  All  he  needs  to  know  in  addi¬ 
tion  is  how  to  calculate  percentage,  and  a 
few  tricks  of  the  trade.  If  the  manufac¬ 
turer  guarantees  his  compound  to  contain 
not  less  than  three  per  cent  of  nitrogen,  a 
ton  will  contain  00  pounds.  If  the  manu¬ 
facturer  is  honest,  this  will  be  worth  not 
less  than  15  cents  per  pound,  or  $9.  Sup¬ 
posing  it  to  contain  seven  per  cent  of  phos¬ 
phoric  acid,  soluble  and  available,  there 
will  be  140  pounds  in  a  ton.  This  at  eight 
cents  per  pound  will  be  worth  $11.20.  A 
high-grade  fertilizer  will  contain  not  less 
than  five  per  cent  of  potash,  or  100  pounds 
per  ton,  which  will  be  worth  $4.50.  We 
should  add  to  this  about  three  per  cent 
or  00  pounds  of  insoluble  phosphoric  acid, 
worth  $1.80.  This  makes  the  value  of 
the  material  foot  up  $26.50.  The  cost  of 
mixing,  bagging,  agents’  commissions, 
and  freight  added  to  this  will  probably 
bring  the  price  up  to  $35  per  ton  by  the 

time  it  reaches  the  farmer . 

If  the  manufacturer  guarantees  three 
per  cent  of  ammonia  instead  of  nitrogen, 
it  is  well  to  know  that  ammonia  is  not 
exactly  the  same  as  nitrogen.  In  17  parts 
of  ammonia  there  are  14  parts  of  nitro¬ 
gen.  Therefore,  to  get  the  correct  figures 
we  must  divide  the  three  per  cent  by  17 
and  multiply  the  result  by  14.  Thus  we 
get  2.47  per  cent  of  nitrogen.  If  the 
analysis  guarantees  20  per  cent  of  bone 
phosphate  it  does  not  mean  20  per  cent  of 
phosphoric  acid,  for  bone  phosphate  con¬ 
tains  only  about  40  per  cent  of  phosphoric 
acid.  In  this  case  the  figures  should  read 
9. 20  per  cent  of  phosphoric  acid.  It  is 
the  percentage  of  actual  potash  that 
should  be  given.  Good  muriate  of  potash 
contains  about  50  per  cent  of  actual 

potash . 

Ai.r.  this  will  guide  the  farmer  if  deal¬ 
ing  with  honorable  firms.  It  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  fertilizers  may  be  mixed 
that  will  show  by  analysis  a  mercantile 
value  of  $25  or  $40  per  ton,  that  agricul¬ 
turally  are  not  worth  half  that  amount.  . 

W.  It.  Lazenby,  of  the  Ohio  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  has  a  good  word  to  say  for  what 
are  usually  regarded  as  weeds.  lie  con¬ 
siders  them  a  check  on  cheating.  In  their 
ignorance  and  greed  men  would  rob  the 
soil  of  every  vestige  of  fertility  by  con¬ 
stant  cropping,  were  it  not  that  Nature 
in  self-defense  causes  weedy,  worthless 
plants  to  grow  where  selfish,  short¬ 
sighted  man  expected  to  continue  to  get 
something  without  giving  any  equivalent 
in  return.  Under  some  circumstances 
weeds  are  cries  of  distress.  They  are 
signals  that  the  soil  is  being  robbed,  and 
they  appear  in  order  to  arrest  further 
spoliation.  Then  we  are  just  waking  up 
to  the  fact  that  some  of  the  so-called 
weedy  plants  have  special  and  hitherto 
unsuspected  values  of  their  own.  The 
common  mallow  (Malva  rotundifolia), 
a  well-known  weed,  introduced  from 
Europe,  affords  a  good  illustration.  This 
weedy  plant,  by  means  of  the  tubercles 
on  its  roots,  has  the  same  power  that 
clover  and  other  leguminous  plants  pos¬ 
sess,  that  of  vitalizing  by  means  of 
bacteria  the  free  nitrogen  of  soil  and 
air.  In  other  words,  the  mallow  will  en¬ 
rich  the  soil  and  may  become  a  practi¬ 
cable  fertilizer . 

Mr.  A.  M.  Nichot.,  Granville,  O.,  origi¬ 
nated  the  Stone  Tomato.  A.  M.  Liv¬ 
ingston  &  Son  introduced  it . 

We  give  below  two  analyses  of  fertil¬ 
izers  that  analyze  the  same  and  are,  there¬ 
fore,  chemically,  of  the  same  value  : 

100  pounds  of  nitrogen  (from  nitrate  soda) . $14.00 

100  nnnnds  nntHHh  ifrmn  vnlnhota  rtf  f.  nn 


TicKle 


Tfoe 


$Uj0renatW0U0 

If  you  name  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  our  advertisers  you 
may  be  pretty  sure  of  prompt  replies  and  right 
treatment. 

He’s  All  Right 

Severe  Struggle  with  the 
Grip — Postmaster  Poster 

Of  Lubec,  Me.,  says  regarding  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  : 

“East  spring  I  had  a  severe  attack  of  the  Grip  which 
left  me  In  a  very  feeble  condition.  I  had  no  appetite, 
w'as  nervous,  and  was  in  a  poor  way  generally.  1  was 
advised  to  take 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

And  In  a  few  days  I  began  to  improve.  My  appetite 
increased  till  it  seemed  that  I  could  not  get  enough 
to  eat.  When  1  had  taken  three  bottles  I  felt  as  well 
as  ever,  and  I  may  say  better  than,ever.  I  lose  no  NOW  READY, 
opportunity  to  recommend  it."  — 

HOOD'S  PILLS  are  purely  vegetable,  and  are  the 
best  liver  invigorator  and  family  cathartic. 


Eartl? 


With  a  Hoe,  SOW  FERRY’S  SEEDS  and 
nature  will  do  the  rest. 

Seeds  largely  determine  the  harvest— always 
plant  the  best— FERRY’S. 

A  book  full  of  information  about  Gardens — how 

and  what  to  raise.etc.,  sent  free  to  all  who  ask 

for  Ask  to-day. 

D.  M.  FERRY  /\J  P.  o.  Box  1241 
&  CO.,  /^7r»ETROIT,  MICH. 


_  CONDITION  POWDER 

Highly  concentrated.  Dose  small.  In  quantity  costs 
Jess  than  one-tenth  cent  a  day  [>er  hen.  Prevents  and 
cures  all  diseases.  If  you  can’t  get  it,  we  send  by  mail 
post-paid.  One  pack.  25c.  Five  $1.  2  1-4  lb.  can  81.20  j 


R.  D.  HAWLEY  &  CO.’S 

NEW  SEED  CATALOGUE  FOR  1892. 

Free  to  all  applicants.  We  are  taking  orders  for  New 
Crop  lied  Cob  Ensilage  Corn,  the  best  for  ensilage  of 
any  known.  Per  bushel  $1.50  ;  10  bushel  lots,  $1.25  per 
bushel;  50  to  100  bushel  lots,  according  to  agreement. 
Bags,  20  cents. 

It.  I).  HAWLEY  &  CO.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

CWjZpnDfCUQ  300  Varieties,  Natives  of 
LVLnUnLLllOj  Every  Land.  Lists  Free 


Vns-rierrsi— ihwi.i.|i 

EVERGREEN  NURSERIES,  EVERGREEN,  WIS. 

I  50.000  PEACH  TREES  FOR  SALE. 

Besides  this  we  have  an  enormous  stock  of  every 
variety  of  fruit  and  shade  trees,  vines,  plants,  etc 
best  quality,  in  any  quantity,  at  prices  that  defy  com¬ 
petition.  No  yellows,  no  contagious  diseases.  Cata¬ 
logue  and  best  terms  free  to  all  readers  of  this  paner 
Address  FHKDEU1CK  NURSERY,  Frederick  City, Md' 


TREES 

PEACH  Specialty 


We  offer  worth  of  trees  for  $3.50,  as 
follows:  3  new  Wilder  Early  Pear  Trees, 
earliest  and  best  quality.  “Handsome,  melting, 
sweet  pleasant,  very  good,"  say  Ellwanger  &  Barry. 
1  new  Idaho  Pear  Tree,  2  Diamond  new  white  Grape 
Vines,  2  Moyer  new  early  red  Grape  Vines,  2  Glad¬ 
stone  new  everbearing  red  Raspberry,  2  choice  hardy 
Cherry  Trees,  2  Niagara  Plum  Trees.  2  Meech’s  Quince 
Trees,  1  Hazelnut  Tree,  1  Black  Walnut  Tree,  2  In¬ 
dustry  Gooseberry  bushes,  10  cuttings  of  Fay’s  New 
Prolific  Currant,  2  choice  hardy  Apple  Trees,  8  choice 
Rose  Bushes,  1  hardy  flowering  Hydrangea,  1  Red 
Dogwood  and  1  Flowering  Dogwood,  with  “Gkekn's 
Monthly  Fruit  Grower,”  one  year  (price  50c.) 
and  “Green’s  New  Fruit  Book”  (price  25c.) 
ALL  FOR  $3.50,  if  order  is  sent  before  April  1. 
Regular  price,  $7. 

All  will  be  well  rooted,  well  packed  and  creditable 
to  the  sender.  Package  goes  by  express,  you  to  pay 
express  charges  on  receipt  of  package.  References: 
K.  G.  Dun  &  Co.'s  Book,  and  Flour  City  National 
Bank.  Send  for  free  catalogue  and  sample  copy  of 
“Green's  Fruit  Grower.” 

GREEN'S  NURSERY  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y 

Only  authorized  nursery  supply  company  for  New 
York  State  Farmers'  Alliance. 

Rural  N.-Y.  No.  2  Potatoes. 


WEEDSPORT. 


100  barrels,  medium  to  large,  grown  from  Head-  —  _ 

quarters  “Tliorburn  "  Seed.  $8.00  per  barrel,  deliv-  .crAIN  - 

ered  at  N.  ,7.  Central,  P.  HR.,  or  L.  V.  RR.  f 

d.  w.  deforest,  p.  o.  box  85g,  Piaiufleid,  n.  j.  iKO*5JH@§ 

I.  V.  MUNSON,  Denison,  Tezas. 

INTRODUCER  Brilliant  Grape  and  Parker  Earle 
Strawberry  HE  A  DUUA  RTKKH.  Catalogue  free. 


A  fall  selection  of  all  the  leading  varieties. 
L  oorreet  descriptive  I  Also  s  full  line  of  PLANTS  and 
finely  illustrated  ORNAMENTALS.  Plants 
Dataiesis  FREE  I  and  Trees  by  mall,  iddna 

dOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  A.  CO., 
VlllagaNuraarlaa,  Hlghtstown,  N.J. 

GERMAN 
PRUNE 

Inquire  about  it.  We  can  interest  you  with  proof  of 
its  value  over  any  other  Prune.  Price  of  trees  on 
application  to  WILEY  &  CO.,  Cayuga,  N.  Y. 

JILOOMINGTOWr(PIHENIX)  NURSERY.' 
_ 600  ACRES.  13  GREENHOUSES.  1 

TREES  S  PLANTS 

TY.e.  11  '"T*  Rnd  fine  stock  of  every  description  of 
FRUIT  and  ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  Shrubs, 

1 » »•.  ,s m al !  FRUITS,  Hedge  Plants, 
£JGJ1  T  and  FOREST  TREE  SEEDLINGS. 
Priced  Catalogue  mailed  free.  Estnblislicd  1852. 

PHOENIX  NURSERY  COMPANY 

Suecoutva.  to  SIbAEY  TLTTLK  &  CO..  ULOOMIAOTON,  ILL. 

“A  Treasure  and  a  Wonder  In  the 
Horticultural  World  I” 


SEE 


'DS.  12  pkts.  Flower,  10c.;  12  pkts.  Vegetable, 
30c.;  (>  Dahlias,  5<)c.;  10  Gladiolus,  3Gc.  All 
$1.  Half  50c.  H.  F.  Burt,  Taunton,  Mass. 


Small  Business. 

Many  advertisers  say,  “Send  stamp  for 
circular” — petty  business  this — asking 
the  puhlicto  share  the  cost  of  advertising. 
Think  of  it;  you  are  expected  to  spend 
two  cents  for  your  own  postage  and  two 
cents  for  return  postage  on  circulars! 
The  Buck-Thorn  Fence  Co.,  Trenton, 
N.  J.,  don’t  do  business  that  way.  Send 
them  your  address  on  a  postal  card ;  they 
will  send  you  sample,  circular;  write  you 
a  letter — all  costing  them  about  six  cents. 


Splendid!  Delicious!  Ex¬ 
cellent!  are  the  ex¬ 
clamations  from  those 
who  have  fruited  and 
tested  the  Green  Moun¬ 
tain,  the  earliest  and  best 
of  all  grapes.  Ripens  in 
August,  yet  is  of  most 
delicate  texture  and  ex¬ 
quisite  flavor.  Be  not 
mislead  into  buying  tills 
„  .  .  grape  under  other  names 

Every  genuine  vine  is  sealed  with  our  trade 
mark  seal  as  above.  Send  for  circular  giving  full 
lulorination.  Agents  wanted  In  every  State  and 
County.  Address  STEPHEN  HOYT'S  SONS,  New 
Canaan.  Conn. 


GRAPE  VINES. 


100  pounds  potash  (from  sulphate  of  potash). . (LOO 
200  pounds  phosphoric  acid  (from  tine,  pure  bone)  10.00 

Total . $8(1.00 

100  pounds  nitrogen  (from  hair,  etc) .  $8.00 

100  pounds  potash  (from  muriate .  4^50 

200  pounds  phosphoric  acid  (from  South  Caro¬ 
lina  rock) .  4.00 

Total . $10.50 

(Continued  on  next  page.) 


“  Best  of  Satisfaction.” 

The  Ruck-Thorn  I  ordered  from  you  last  spring 
is  giving  the  best  of  satisfaction. 

C.  W.  Lovb,  Fairpoint,  Ohio. 

SOME  NEW  POTATOES. 

Early  Wisconsin.  Extra  early,  and  very  best  in  quality 
Ohio  Jr.  Smoother  and  better  ylelder  than  Early  Ohio 
Signal.  Best  ylelder  of  all  (55  varieties,  early  and  late). 
Koslikonong.  The  coming  potato  for  main  crop. 

Rural  N.-Y.  No.  2.  Most  popular  new  late  variety. 
We  otier  seed  of  these  and  55  Other  Varieties,  Grovm 
Jiy  Us.  Catalogue  free.  L.  L.  OLDS,  Clinton,  Wis. 

\A/  A  ISJ  T  F  Y  Every  reader  of  The  Rural 
”  to  see  my  Catalogue  of 

SEED  POTATOES  STir; 

their  list  of  varieties  for  spring  planting.  Choice 
stock  of  best  varieties  at  lowest  prices.  My  catalogue 
a  new  departure  in  Its  line.  Write  for  it  to-day. 

A.  F.  WHITRIGHT,  Nova,  Ohio. 


For  $1.00  enclosed, 
will  mail,  post-paid, 

„  _  _  ..  - Practical'  Treatise 

°“  ,..ra,?e  Culture  and  nine  vines,  best  White,  Red 
ancl  Black  varieties.  First-class,  safe  arrival  in  good 
condition  guaranteed.  Price  list  free. 

J.  H.  TRYON,  Willoughby,  Ohio. 

ESTABLISHED  1845. 

YOU  MUST  BUY 

GOOD  SEEDS 

IF  YOU  WANT  A 

GOOD  GARDEN. 

Those  who  buy  our  Seeds  once  continue 
-  To  HO  SO,  as  THEY  FIND  THEM  RELIABLE. 

Try  Them  and  You  Will  Not  be  Disappointed. 

Our  Illustrated  and  Descriptive  Catalogue  mailed  free 
on  application.  Address 

PLANTSEED  COMPANY, 

812  and  814  N.  Fourth  St.  ST.  LOUIS.  MO. 
W  liAME  THIS  PAPER  every  time  you  write. 

CATALOGUE,  SEEDS, 
PLANTS,  BULBS,  Etc. 

HOME  GROWS  NORTHERN  SEEDS. 
Money  made  by  buying  my  seeds. 
|35  pkts  $  1 .00.  2c  to  5c  pkt. 
Presents  with  every  order.  Send 
postal  card  with  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  for  catalogue. 

A.  R.  AMES,  Madison,  Wis. 


FREE 


NEW /DECENT  BOOKS. 

Chemicals  and  Clover. — Rural  LUyrary 
Series.  (105th  thousand)  By  II.  W. 
COLLINGWOOD. 

A  concise  and  practical  discussion  of  the  all-im¬ 
portant  topic  of  commercial  fertilizers,  In  connection 
with  green  manuring  in  bringing  up  worn-out  soils, 
and  In  general  farm-practice.  Price,  paper,  20  cents. 

Practical  Farm  Chemistry. — A  Prac¬ 
tical  Handbook  of  Profitable  Crop- 
Feeding-  written  for  Practical  Men. — 
By  T.  Greiner. 

Part  I.  The  Raw  Materials  of  Plant-Food.  Part 
II.  The  Available  Sources  of  Supply.  Part  III. 
Principles  of  Economic  -Application,  or  Manuring  for 
Money.  A  concise,  practical  work,  writen  in  simple 
style,  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  practical  farmer. 
Perhaps  the  best  and  most  understandable  book  yet 
writen.  Price,  cloth.  $1. 

The  Business  Hen;  Breeding  and  Feed¬ 
ing  Poultry  for  Profit.— By  II.  W. 
Collingwood.  With  special  articles 
by  P.  II.  Jacobs,  J.  H.  Drevenstedt, 
C.  S.  Cooper,  C.  S.  Valentine,  Arthur 
I).  Warner,  Henry  Stewart,  Philander 
Williams,  James  Rankin,  Henry 
Hales,  I.  K.  Felch,  Dr.  F.  L.  Kil- 
borne,  C.  II.  Wyckoff,  II.  S.  Babcock, 
C.  E.  Chapman,  and  others. 

We  believe  that  this  little  book  will  meet  with  a 
hearty  reception  at  the  hands  of  all  of  that  vast  num¬ 
ber  of  people  who  are  interested  in  the  doings  of  “the 
little  American  hen,”  and  especially  in  the  methods 
by  which  practical  poultrymen  make  her  so  profitable 
an  egg  and  meat  machine.  Price,  cloth,  75  cents; 
paper,  40  cents. 

Annals  of  Horticulture  for  1891.— By 
L.  H.  Bailey. 

As  a  work  of  reference  for  all  students  of  plants 
and  nature,  this  Is  Invaluable.  An  especial  feature 
Is  a  census  of  cultivated  plants  of  American  origin. 
Tbls  Includes  ornamentals  and  esculents,  and  has 
hundreds  of  entries.  The  novelties  of  1891,  tools  and 
conveniences  of  the  year,  directories,  recent  horti¬ 
cultural  literature,  and  other  chapters  on  the  various 
departments  of  horticultural  effort,  are  well  worth 
many  times  the  cost  of  the  book.  (Illustrated.) 
Price,  full  cloth,  $1  ;  paper,  50  cts.  Ready  In  March. 
(The  series  now  comprises  the  Issues  for  1889,  ’90 
and  ’91.) 

How  to  Plant  a  Place  (10th  revised  edition. ) 
— By  Elias  A.  Long. 

A  brief  treatise  illustrated  with  more  than  GO  orig¬ 
inal  engravings,  and  designed  to  cover  the  various 
matters  pertaining  to  planting  a  place.  Following 
are  the  leading  divisions:  Some  reasons  for  planting; 
What  constitutes  judicious  planting;  Planning  a 
place  for  planting;  How  and  what  to  order  for  plant¬ 
ing;  the  soil  In  which  to  plant;  Oaring  for  the  stock 
before  planting;  On  the  sowing  of  seeds;  After  plant¬ 
ing;  Future  management  of  the  plants.  Just  the 
thing  for  the  busy  man.  Price,  cloth.  20  cents. 

The  New  Potato  Culture. — By  Elbert 
S.  Carman,  editor  of  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  ;  originatorof  the  Fore¬ 
most  of  Potatoes- — Rural  New-Yorker 
No.  2.  This  book  gives  the  result  of 
15  years’  experiment  work  on  the 
Rural  Grounds 

How  to  Increase  the  crop  without  corresponding 
cost  of  production.  Manures  and  Fertilizers..  The 
Soil.  Depth  of  Planting.  Seed.  Culture.  The  Rural 
Trench  System.  Varieties,  etc.  It  is  respectfully 
submitted  that  these  experiments  at  the  Rural 
Grounds  have,  directly  and  indirectly,  thrown  more 
light  upon  the  various  problems  Involved  In  success¬ 
ful  potato  culture,  than  any  other  experiments  which 
have  been  carried  on  In  America.  Price,  cloth,  75 
cents;  paper,  40  cents. 

The  Nursery  Book.— By  L.  H.  Bailey: 
assisted  by  several  of  the  most  skill¬ 
ful  propagators  in  the  world.  In 
fact,  it  is  a  careful  compendium  of 
the  best  practice  in  all  countries.  It 
contains  107  illustrations,  showing 
methods,  processes  and  appliances. 

How  to  Propagate  over  2.000  varieties  of  shrubs, 
trees  and  herbaceous  or  soft-stemmed  plants:  the 
process  for  each  being  fully  described.  All  this  and 
much  more  Is  fully  told  In  the  Nursery  Book.  Over 
800  pages.  Kiruo.  Price,  cloth,  $1.  Pocket  style,  paper, 
narrow  margins,  50  cents. 

Horticulturist’s  Rule-Book.— By  L,  H. 
Bailey.  It  contains,  in  handy  and 
concise  form,  thousands  of  rules  and 
recipes  required  by  gardeners,  fruit¬ 
growers,  truckers,  florists,  farmers, 
etc.,  etc. 

Insects  and  diseases,  with  preventives  and  reme¬ 
dies.  Waxes  and  washes,  cements,  paints,  etc.  Seed 
Tables.  Planting  Tables.  -  Maturity  and 
Yields.  Keeping  and  storing  fruits  and  vegetables. 
Propagation  of  Plants.  Standard  Measures 
and  Sizes.  Water  held  in  pipes  and  tanks.  Effect 
of  wind  in  cooling  glass  roofs.  Weights,  per  bushel. 
Labels.  Rules  of  nomenclature.  Rules  for  exhibi¬ 
tion.  Weather  signs  and  protection  from  frost.  Col¬ 
lecting  and  Preserving.  Chemical  Composition 
of  Fruits  and  Vegetables;  Seeds  and  Fertilizers; 
Soils  and  Minerals.  Names  and  Histories:  Vege¬ 
tables  which  have  different  names  in  England  and 
America.  Names  of  fruits  and  vegetables  In  various 
languages.  Glossary.  Calendar.  Etc.,  etc.  Price, 
in  pliable  cloth  covers,  only  50  cents.  Edition  In  cloth 
covers,  $1,  ready  soon. 

Window  Gardening.— Written  by  ex- 
pei  t  flower  and  plant  growers.  Covers 
every  phase  of  plant  culture  in  the 
house. 

A  lot  of  delightful  and  practical  articles  and  pleas¬ 
ing  illustrations  all  on  Window  Gardening— make  up 
this  pretty  little  work.  Price,  10  cents. 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO., 

Times  Building,  New  York. 


UNLEACHED  HARD  FOR  S  P  R I  N  C  P  L  A  N  T I  N  G 

Fruit  and 

Ornamental  I  bIECm 


What  Others  Say. 

( Continued .) 

The  analyses  on  the  hags  will  give  as 
a  minimum  five  per  cent  nitrogen,  five 
per  cent  potash  and  10  per  cent  of  phos¬ 
phoric  acid,  and  it  is  just  as  true  of  the 
first  as  of  the  second  lot.  The  farmer 
pays  the  same.  In  the  first  case  he  gets 
$36  worth  of  food  according  to  current 
rates;  in  the  second  $16.50 . 

Those  who  use  phosphates  blindly  are 
foolish.  Those  who  waste  any  of  the 
possible  home  product  of  manure  are 
agricultural  sinners,  says  W.  I.  Chamber- 
lain,  in  the  Country  Gentleman.  Those 
who  trust  to  clover  and  tillage,  with  little 
live  stock  and  no  phosphates,  never  in¬ 
crease  the  total  fertility  of  their  soils, 
and  usually  diminish  it  sadly.  Constant 
subtraction  (by  crops)  must  in  time  per¬ 
ceptibly  diminish  the  largest  “  minuend” 
of  fertility.  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  watched 
the  matter  with  care  for  40  years,  and  has 
never  seen  a  single  exception.  Those  who 
refuse  to  ride  any  hobby,  but  follow  the 
best  experience  of  the  past,  and  give  due 
weight  to  live  stock,  drainage,  tillage, 
clover,  yard  and  stable  manures  and 
phosphates  where  needed,  will  increase 
their  farms’  fertility,  and  will  have  a  right 
to  claim  that  in  these  respects  at  least 
they  are  “  farming  for  the  future.”  Mr. 

Chamberlain  now  finds  that  he  is  reaping  A.  A.  MARKS,  701  Broadway,  New  York 
the  benefits  of  his  resolve  many  years 
ago  that  he  would  farm  for  the  future, 
and  that  each  year  the  farm  should  in¬ 
crease  in  actual  value,  in  fertility  and 
productive  power . 

An  exact  knowledge  of  the  raw  mater- 
lain  made  use  of  in  compounding  a  fertil¬ 
izer  is  quite  as  essential  in  estimating  its 
commercial  value,  as  is  a  knowledge  of 
its  chemical  composition . 

Direct. 

- Harper’s  Monthly  :  “A  hundred 

men  may  succeed  in  making  a  fortune  for 
one  who  makes  himself  a  gentleman,  and 
it  is  the  assumption  that  money  is  a 
patent  of  gentility  which  makes  much  of 
the  comedy  of  society.” 

“  A  horse’s  tail  is  h.s  pride,  his  orna¬ 
ment,  his  defense  while  in  our  service, 
and  to  cut  it  down  to  a  stump  is  to  cut  off 
his  hands.” 

- Prop.  N.  Robinson,  Florida  State 

Chemist:  “  From  a  somewhat  extended 
experience  as  an  orange  grower,  I  am 
convinced  that,  taking  the  whole  State 
together,  orange  growers  are  applying 
too  little  potash  to  their  groves.  It  is 
the  ‘  one  thing  needful  ’  in  our  sandy 
soils.  Nitrogenous  manures  produce  a 
rapid  and  seemingly  vigorous  growth, 
but  it  is  at  the  expense  of  permanent 
vigor  and  vitality  in  the  tree.  I  do  not 
wish  to  recommend  potash  manures  ex¬ 
clusively,  far  from  it  ;  this  would  simply 
be  an  error  in  the  opposite  direction,  less 
disastrous  perhaps  than  the  other,  in  our 
condition  of  soil  and  climate,  but  still  an 
error,  and  to  be  studiously  avoided.” 

- Farm  Journal:  “Many  brands  of 

fertilizers  offered  for  sale  are  made  by 
intelligent  and  honest  men ;  a  few  by 
honest  but  ignorant  men,  and  a  few 
others  by  dishonest  men.” 

“  Pen  and  ink  are  wit’s  plow.” 

‘  ‘  The  farm  is  quite  as  near  heaven  as 
the  city  is.” 

“  Is  there  a  more  thorough  gentleman 
anywhere  than  the  well-mannered,  intel¬ 
ligent,  methodical,  painstaking  farmer? 

NO  !  ” 

“  Talk  about  all  questions  of  political 
economy  inside  your  farmers’  organiza¬ 
tion,  but  discuss  partisan  politics  outside .” 

“  One  way  to  ‘  get  something  for  noth¬ 
ing  ’  is  to  be  agreeable  at  home.  It  costs 
absolutely  nothing,  and  brings  rich  re¬ 
turns  of  happiness.” 

“  Give  us  the  enthusiast,  and  lots  of 
him  !  He  will  make  the  farm  hum.” 

“  If  we  know  what  our  soil  and  crop 
most  need,  and  know  how  to  buy  that 
element,  whether  it  be  phosphoric  acid, 
nitrogen  or  potash,  we  can  strengthen 
our  barnyard  manure  by  the  addition  of 
it  to  the  land  directly,  or  by  mixing  it 
with  the  manure.” 


WITH  KUH HER  FEET  ANI)  HANDS. 
Durable  in  Construction,  Natural  in  Action, 
Noiseless  in  Movement, 

And  the  MOST  COMFORTABLE  for  the  wearer.  It 
is  not  unusual  to  see  a  farmer  working  in  the  iiehis 
with  an  artificial  leg,  or  a  brakernan  applying  his 
brake  on  a  fast  running  train,  or  an  engineer  with 
hand  on  the  throttle,  or  a  fireman,  carpenter,  mason, 
miner,  in  fact,  men  of  every  vocation  at  labor  in  the 
full  capacity  of  their  employment,  wearing  one  or 
two  artificial  legs  with  rubber  feet,  performing  as 
much  as  men  in  possession  of  all  their  natural  mem¬ 
bers,  earning  the  same  wages,  in  fact,  experiencing 
little  or  no  inconvenience  in  the  use  of  their  rubber 
extremities. 


Screened  and  in  store,  for  direct  shipment  on  short 
notice,  in  carload  lots  or  barrels.  Our  thirty  years’ 
experience  In  selecting  and  importing  Wood  Ashes 
enables  us  to  fully  guarantee  the  strength  and 
purity  of  all  our  Ashes.  l3rice,  sample,  pamphlet  and 
other  information  sent  on  application.  Agents 
wanted  in  every  town. 

munroe,  deforest  &  co., 

Successors  to  Munroe,  judson  a  Stroup, 
Oswego,  N.  Y.  Mention  this  paper. 


Tlio  large.it  &  most  complete  collections  in  the  U.  S. ;  also  of 

ROSES,  Grapes,  Shrubs,  E vergreens, 

Now  Small  Fruits,  including  miinv  Novelties, 

iSi  ELLWANGER  &  BARRY 

MOUNT  HOPE  nrirurerm  a,  w 

nurseries  ROCH ESTER, IVY. 


cSWJearUEST 

SWEET  CORN 

jWorL  D 

ppxs 

ll2'/z  INCHES  LONG  BY  8/a 
I  INCHES  IN  CIRCUMFERENCE 
WEIGHING  IMPOUNDS  EACH 
WE  WILL  SEND 
ONE  PACKET  EACH 
!  Of  This  CORN, 

CHAMPION  RADISH  AND 
GRAND  RAPIDS  LETTUCE 
TOGETHER  WITH  OUR 


OmiSEEDSsEouAUYif  Reliable 

Seed  Annual  free,  -•  wnt^fhrlFNnW! 

A..W.LIVI  NGSTON ’S  SONS, 
BOX  309  COLUMBUS,  OHIO. 


Si  I  ;  W Beautiful  illustrated 
CATALOGUE 
Hr,  A  r>  For  1892  for  10  cents. 
UR  T  F  EARL  TUBEROSE  BULBS  . 

Price  8vReed,AlbanyN.Y. 


LittleSilver 


■L  fl|  111  A  31  ■  A  Mr.  Rawson  grows  annually  50  Acres  of 

■  9m  VHl  %  8  H  ffla  F  Y  Colory,  15  Acres  of  Tomatoes.  20  Acres 

■  JB  M  Cm  J&|||9  of  Squash,  10  Acres  of  Cauliflower,  10 

YY  w  w  I Y  YbP  Acres  of  Beets,  20  Acres  of  Spinach,  in 

addition  to  many  other  varieties  not  included 
I  Y jn  the  10  Acres  cultivated  under  glass,  in 

which  he  makes  a  specialty  of  growing  Lettuce, 

TlPXCII  Cucumbers  and  FLOWERS. 

P\  1  &B|I  ALL  SEED  USED  IS  TAKEN  DIRECT 
YlV  1  lill  FROM  STOCK 

at  our  store.  Is  not  this  guarantee  enough  that 
B  our  Seed  is  first  class  ?  Our  facilities  are  the 

bh  best  for  finding  out  what  to  plant  and  what  not 

B  9  Y™  to  plant.  The  result  is  given  FREE  to  our  cus- 

mm  HH  I  ■  tomers,  and  to  others  who  send  now  for  our 

1892  HAND  BOOK  for  VEGETABLE  and 
1Y _  FLOWER  SEEDS. 

mm  It  is  fully  illustrated  with  honest  cuts  and  colored 

plates  painted  from  nature.  The  latest  novelties  are  found  here.  It  gives  full  descrip¬ 
tions  of  how  and  when  to  plant  all  kinds  of  seeds.  If  you  are  interested  in  gardening, 
send  now,  mentioning  this  publication,  and  you  will  receive  this  book  FREE. 

W.  W.  RAWSON  &  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 


TREES  and  PLANTS  that  thrive  in 
Northern  climates,  as  well  as  for  Southern. 
Why  not  buy  direct  at  half  the  price  usually 
paid  to  'free  agents  ? 

Lovett’s  Guide  to  Horticulture  is  issued, 
of  course,  with  the  object  of  selling  goods,  but 
we  also  bear  in  mind  that  the  public  will  not 
be  satisfied  to  have  us  blow  our  own  horn  un¬ 
less  we  take  pains  to  repay  them  for  their 
trouble  in  listening. 

Ilence  we  have  issued  this  book,  which  is 
the  most  elaborate  and  complete  ever  pub¬ 
lished  by  any  Nursery  Establishment  in  the 
world.  It  is  finely  illustrated  and  tells  all 
about  planting,  pruning  and  care.  Reliable 
information  fills  it  from  cover  to  cover.  No 
person  interested  in  the  garden  and  orchard 
should  be  without  this  handsome  book.  Write 
for  it  at  once.  It’s  Free,  or  with  colored 
plates  ten  cents. 

Distant  Shipments  a  Specialty. 

J.  T.  LOVETT  CO.,  Little  Silver,  N.  J. 


RURPEE’S  REEDS  QROwf 

r\:.i  „i .  c i_ i  .1 ji_  r__  .1.-  _  i 


Fruits  vvlien  nil  others  fail.  See  testimony,  des¬ 
cription,  and  colored  platen,  which  will  be  sent  Free. 

TIIE  SWINDLE  A.LIOMi  NEW  STKAW- 
,  „  .ItEltIMFK  FOB  1892 

fully  exposed  in  our  Catalogue  Read  and  consider  be¬ 
fore  investing  money  in  new  fruits.  Trees.  Pin  nf  s  and 
Vi  lies  of  best  new  and  old  varieties,  for  sale  cheap. 

G.  H.  A  J.  H.  HALE, 

■Send  for  catalogue.  South  Glastonbury,  Conn. 


newTOMATO 


J  Natural  Size 


^Eima  bean 

For  MARKET  HARDENERS  and  FAMILY. 
Earlier  than  Early  Jersey  and  matures  fart  her  North— extra 
large.  Most  prolific.  Grows  very  compact,  and  shells  more 
quarts  to  the  bushel  of  pods  than  any  other.  Quality  abso¬ 
lutely  the  best.  25c.  per  pkt.  5  for  SI.  Sold  by  us  only. 


For  Main  Crop.  Very  large,  smooth  and  solid. 
Good  shipper,  extra  quality,  ripenseven  and  don’t 
Crack.  Dolor  purplish  red.  25c.  per  pkt..  5  for 
HI.  For  full  descriptions,  testimonials  and  col’d 
plates  of  these  valuable  entirely  new  vegetables 
send  for  our  1892  Descriptive  CntaJogiieof 
Seeds  and  Plants,  a  full  list  of  tested  Seeds,  Grape 
Vines,  Early  Westbrook  and  other  Strawberries, 
Blackberries,  Raspberries.  Currants,  Champion 
Peach,  Ac.,  and  all  desirable  Flower  Seeds.  It  19 
should  be  read  by  every  one  that  plants  seeds.  J  U 


Upon  receipt  of  8c.  in  stamps  I  will  ’ 
mail  1 0  different  Pkgs.  ( my  selection) 
of  my  choice  Northern  GrownFarin 


lERRARD’S  SEED  POTATOES  ^  : 

are  always  THE  BEST.  Grown  from  pedigree  seed  in  the  new  lands  of  £ 
the  cold  North-East,  1 50  miles  farther  north  than  the  north  line  of  Ver-  • 
mont.  They  yield  Earliest  and  largest  crops  in  every  climate.  • 

The  beautiful  Early  Norther  heads  the  list  of  new  kinds.  New  Queen,  « 
Harbinger,  Minister,  and  all  the  good  kinds,  new  and  old,  are  in  it.  • 

|ERRARD’S  NORTHERN  SEEDS ^  j 

■produce  earlier  vegetables  than  any  others  on  earth .  « 
i  CATALOGUE  MAILED  FREE.  Address  • 

CEORCE  W.  P.  JERRARD,  CARIBOU,  MAINE.  i 


nin  the  largest  grower  of  Farm  Seeds  in 
liuerhia— I  make  this  my  specialty.  Oultivato 
li.OOO  Acre*.  Wonderful  Wheat, 
Oats,  Harley.  Potato  XOi-ass  Sorts 
*1°  more  hard  times  it  you  plant  them,  j 
Send  ;>e.  for  line  Heed  Catalog  with  A 
wl.  colored  plates,  or  Catalog  and  VJ 
-*-0  I*kgs.  Farm  Heeds,  life,  jNj 
A.  JOHN  A.  SALZER,  AJ 

lacrosse.  XV 


GARDEN 


Blf  ■  AI^TV’n  Every  reader  of  this  paper 
1 Hf  ft  N  9  Be  j  I  who  is  interested  in  STHAW- 
VV  nil  I  MJ  BERRIES  to  send  for  my 
Illustrated  and  Descriptive  Strawberry  Catalogue 
Free.  PT  Send  now,  it  will  pay  you. 

W.  F.  ALLEN,  Jr.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


m  PLANTS,  BULBS,  and  Requisites. 

f.'i  They  are  THE  BEST  at  THE  LOWEST  PRICES. 

/  DREER’S  6ARDEN  CALENDAR  for!892  from  nature,  mailed  for  6c  postage 

HENRY  A  DBEEK,  m  Cliestnut  Strwt,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


CTD  AU/DTDDV  PLANTS  by  mail,  800  of  4  kinds, 
0  I  nanDLnn  I  early  to  late, only  *1.  By  Ex.  per 
1,000,  $1  and  up.  Best  plants  and  packing.  Price  list 
free.  All  berry  plants.  ■ 

SLAYMAKEK  Si  SON,  Dover,  De  . 
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A  dairyman  or  a  sheepman  can  afford  to  use  fertil¬ 
izers,  because  the  more  he  uses  of  them  the  more  stock 
food  he  can  grow  and  the  more  stock  he  can  keep.  Put 
all  the  stable  manure  on  corn  ground,  close  to  the 
barn,  and  thus  make  short  hauls  both  ways  for  the  two 
heaviest  and  most  watery  products.  Use  the  fertilizers 
on  outlying  fields  of  grass  and  small  grains.  These  are 
the  crops  from  which  the  water  can  be  dried  before 
hauling.  This  hauling  useless  water  is  farm-profit 
slaughter. 

*  * 

A  careful  scrutiny  of  the  report  of  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry  of  the  Agricultural  Department, 
fails  to  satisfy  the  impartial  student  of  the  value  of 
any  of  the  inoculating  processes  intended  to  do  away 
with  the  ravages  of  hog  cholera.  The  methods  of  Dr. 
Billings,  of  Nebraska,  are  not  shown  to  be  valuable — 
in  short,  the  whole  system  is  yet  in  a  very  inchoate 
condition.  We  trust  the  Department  will  continue  its 
researches,  until  it  finally  establishes  beyond  question, 
the  value  or  the  uselessness  of  the  theory. 

*  * 

Last  year  an  English  farmer  bought  clover  seed  of 
a  local  seedsman.  When  the  crop  came  up  it  was  found 
badly  mixed  with  dodder.  The  farmer  sued  the  seeds¬ 
man  for  selling  him  impure  seeds  and  secured  a  verdict 
for  $100.  The  seedsman  claimed  that  he  did  not  grow 
the  seeds  and,  in  turn,  brought  suit  against  the  large 
firm  of  whom  he  bought  them.  Tie  obtained  a  verdict, 
and  now  the  large  firm  proposes  to  sue  the  man  who 
grew  the  seeds  for  it.  A  few  such  test  cases  in  this 
country  would  do  good,  though,  owing  to  the  general 
refusal  of  American  seedsmen  to  guarantee  their  seeds, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  make  out  a  case. 

*  * 

The  propriety  of  pensioning  the  firemen  of  this  city, 
when  too  old  for  active  service,  is  now  being  discussed. 
A  champion  has  also  arisen  for  the  police  force  and  he 
wants  them  pensioned  when  they  get  old.  The  teachers 
in  the  public  schools  have  for  several  years  been  urging 
their  claims  to  a  pension.  The  Rural  suggests  that 
it  will  be  better  to  make  the  law  general  and  give 
everybody  a  pension.  A  school  teacher  has  no  more 
claims  on  the  public  than  has  an  editor;  a  policeman 
is  hardly  as  good  as  a  blacksmith,  and  a  fireman  is  no 
more  useful  or  necessary  than  a  farmer,  while  all  of 
them  draw  salaries  large  enough  to  support  them  well 
and  enable  them  to  lay  aside  a  competency  !  Isn’t  it  so  ? 

*  * 

The  corn  plant  is  the  greatest  natural  gift  to  America. 
We  have  practically  a  monopoly  of  its  production.  If 
England  could  grow  corn,  her  imports  of  meat  and 
breadstuffs  would  be  cut  down  nearly  one-half.  Both 
for  its  food  value  and  for  its  fertilizing  value,  corn  will 
ever  remain  the  king  of  American  food  plants.  It  can 
be  made  to  produce  more  pounds  of  digestible  food  for 
man  and  beast  per  acre  than  any  other  plant,  and  it 
will  do  it  under  circumstances  that  would  stunt  many 
other  crops.  To  make  the  value  of  this  crop  complete, 
we  need  new  methods  for  utilizing  the  tough,  hard 
parts  of  the  stalk  that  are  not  fit  for  stock  food.  Paper 
manufacturers  can  afford  to  make  exhaustive  experi¬ 
ments  with  corn  stalks. 

*  * 

The  most  monstrous  combination  of  capital  that  has 
ever  cursed  this  country  has  just  been  formed.  It  is  a 
combination  of  capital  against  industry,  of  wealth 
against  poverty,  of  greed  against  need.  It  controls 
80  per  cent  of  the  coal  output  of  the  country  and  seeks 
to  put  millions  of  dollars  yearly  in  the  plethoric 
pockets  of  the  conspirators,  by  forcing  every  poor  man 
to  use  less  coal  and  pay  more  for  it,  and  by  taxing 
every  industry  which  uses  the  commodity.  The  Read¬ 
ing  Railroad,  with  a  capital  of  $180,000,000;  the  Lehigh 
Valley,  with  a  capital  of  $100,000,000,  and  the  New 
Jersey  Central  with  a  capital  of  $25,000,000,  are  the 
chief  members  of  the  combination,  but  other  roads 
will  be  compelled  to  charge  trust  prices,  so  that  it  is  a 
fair  estimate  to  put  the  total  capital  of  the  combina¬ 
tion  at  $530,000,000  at  least.  On  this  enormous  sum 
big  dividends  must  be  wrung  from  the  public  by  put¬ 
ting  up  prices  and  curtailing  production  in  order  the 
better  to  effect  this.  An  advance  of  50  cents  a  ton  on 
the  coal  supply  of  New  York  city  and  Brooklyn  alone 


would  amount  to  nearly  $3,000,000  a  year,  what,  then, 
must  be  the  increase  of  income  extorted  from  the 
people  of  the  whole  country  by  the  advance  in  prices, 
which  is  inevitable?  This  combination  is  a  conspiracy 
against  good  morals,  against  the  public  welfare, 
against  the  spirit  of  the  law,  against  every  principle 
of  equity.  It  threatens  the  people  alike  in  their  homes 
and  in  their  workshops.  It  must  be  broken — demol¬ 
ished — if  there  is  law  enough  to  protect  the  people;  if 
not,  adequate  legislation  is  imperatively  demanded. 

#  * 

Farm  manure  is  a  perfect  as  well  as  a  complete 
food  for  some  plants;  it  is  a  complete  though  imper¬ 
fect  food  for  most  plants.  Hence  it  is  that  in  using  it 
we  supply  the  soil  with  relatively  too  much  of  one 
kind  of  plant  food — too  little  of  another.  If  we  use 
large  quantities  of  farm  manure  on  the  land,  we  give 
the  plants  not  only  all  they  need  of  all  kinds  of  food, 
but  much  more  than  they  need  of  some  kinds.  The 
exact  remedy  for  such  inequalities  will  probably  never 
be  known.  In  a  general  way,  however,  we  may  find 
out  by  experiment  whether  our  land  needs  more  or 
less  (or  none)  of  phosphate,  potash  and  nitrate,  and 
we  may  then  supplement  our  farm  manure  accordingly 
by  corresponding  additions  of  minerals. 

*  * 

The  first  cargo  of  flour  contributed  by  the  millers 
of  the  country,  the  people  of  Minnesota  and  the  farmers 
of  Nebraska  for  the  relief  of  the  starving  peasantry  of 
Russia,  is  now  ready  for  shipment.  The  railroads  have 
granted  free  transportation  to  the  4,500,000  pounds  or 
over,  the  warehouses  of  New  York  city  have  allowed 
it  free  storage,  and  one  of  the  ocean  steamship  lines 
has  offered  one  of  its  vessels  to  transport  it  free  to 
Libau,  where  it  will  arrive  probably  before  the  first  of 
April.  The  latest  dispatches  show  that  over  27,000,000 
Russians  are  in  danger  of  starvation  before  next  har¬ 
vest,  thousands  have  already  perished  from  hunger, 
while  hundreds  of  thousands  have  suffered  all  the 
pangs  of  famine.  Surely  the  generous  American  peo¬ 
ple,  in  this  year  of  supereminent  abundance,  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  turn  a  generous  ear  to  the  cries  for  help  from 
their  old-time  friends  across  the  Atlantic. 

*  * 

The  series  of  fertilizer  experiments  on  potatoes — 
concluded  in  this  issue — fairly  point  to  one  conclusion, 
if  to  no  other,  viz.,  that  the  drought  may  be  such  that 
while  there  is  insufficient  moisture  in  the  soil  to  dis¬ 
solve  chemical  fertilizers  and  render  them  soluble, 
there  may  shill  be  soil  moisture  enough  to  give  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  nutriment  to  the  plants.  There  is  no 
such  thing  as  plant  growth  without  moisture;  but  it  is 
easy  to  see  that  an  amount  of  moisture  sufficient  to 
keep  the  plant  alive  and  growing  might  be  quite  in¬ 
sufficient  to  dissolve  applied  potash,  nitrate  or  phos¬ 
phate.  It  is  quite  within  the  experience  of  many  of 
our  readers  that  farm  manure — even  when  applied  in 
generous  quantity — has  failed  to  give  a  large  crop.  In 
such  cases,  the  failure  is  usually  and  justly  attributed 
to  the  season.  When  fertilizers  are  used  freely  and 
the  crop  fails  during  a  dry  season,  many  are  too  apt  to 
attribute  the  failure  to  the  fertilizers  and  not  to  the 
drought. 

*  * 

In  the  lower  house  of  Congress,  the  other  day,  there 
was  a  strenuous  struggle  between  the  farmers  and  the 
lawyers,  and,  strange  to  say,  the  former  won.  Mr. 
Hatch,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  had 
introduced  an  amendment  to  the  oleomargarine  law, 
providing  that  any  oleomargarine  transported  into 
any  State  or  Territory,  or  remaining  therein  for  use, 
consumption,  sale  or  storage,  shall,  on  its  arrival  in 
such  State  or  Territory,  be  subject  to  the  laws  thereof, 
in  the  same  manner  as  though  it  had  been  produced  in 
such  State  or  Territory,  and  shall  not  be  exempt 
therefrom,  because  introduced  in  original  packages  or 
otherwise.  The  measure  is  supported  by  the  dairy 
interests  in  every  section  of  the  country.  Its  purpose 
is  to  place  oleomargarine  in  the  original  packages  on 
the  same  legal  footing  on  which  the  Wilson  Original 
Package  Law  places  the  sale  of  liquors.  In  other 
words,  it  gives  the  great  dairy  States  which  have 
passed  laws  on  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  oleomar¬ 
garine  the  same  control  over  the  product  which  all  the 
States  had  prior  to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court’s 
decision  on  the  original  package  question.  Mr.  Hatch 
moved  that  the  measure  be  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  while  Mr.  Culbertson,  Chairman  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  insisted  that  it  should  be  referred 
to  his  committee  and  was  supported  by  Speaker  Crisp. 
On  a  call  of  the  “yeas”  and  “nays,”  however  the 
House  declared  by  a  vote  of  128  yeas  to  18  nays,  that  it 
should  be  referred  to  the  Agricultural  Committee. 
This  was  only  fair,  since  from  the  outset,  this  Com¬ 
mittee  has  had  entire  charge  of  all  oleomargarine 
legislation.  Its  success  in  the  present  instance  means 
the  passage  of  the  measure  which  will  be  a  great  boon 
to  the  dairy  interests  of  the  country. 


Symbiosis  is  a  new  word  with  which  our  readers 
must  familiarize  themselves  in  studying  the  nod¬ 
ule  theory  and  how  certain  plants  may  obtain  ni¬ 
trogen  from  the  air  of  the  soil  and  so  manipulate  it  as 
to  render  it  fit  for  assimilation  by  the  plants.  Nodules 
are  usually  regarded  as  injurious  to  plants;  that  is,  they 
are  the  evidences  or  abodes  of  insects  or  microbes 
which  live  upon  the  plant  juices  or  tissues.  Thus  we 
have  the  grape  phylloxera  which  forms  little  galls  on 
the  leaves  (Gallsecolae)  and  swellings  or  nodules  on  the 
roots  (Radicolse)  and  other  similar  minute  insects  in 
great  variety.  But  all  these  are  more  or  less  harmful 
to  the  plants;  they  are  parasites  upon  their  hosts  as 
truly  as  is  the  Dodder  or  Mistletoe.  Now,  the  microbe 
which  causes  the  swellings  upon  the  roots  of  peas, 
beans,  Lucern,  clover,  lupines,  sainfoin  and  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  great  Pulse  family,  is  a  benign  creature. 
It  works  for  the  good  of  its  host  by  furnishing  assimil¬ 
able  nitrogen  which  it  has  gathered  from  the  air, 
asking  in  return  only  an  abode.  Whether  these  mi¬ 
crobes  really  harm  the  plants  in  any  way,  as  do  other 
gall-producing  insects,  is  not  known,  but  they  are  as¬ 
sumed  to  be  far  more  serviceable  than  detrimental. 
They  cannot,  therefore,  be  considered  mere  parasites, 
and  the  peculiar  association  has  been  denominated  by 
the  pleasant,  expressive  word  Symbiosis  which  (from 
the  Greek)  signifies  “  to  throw  together,”  “  a  throw¬ 
ing  or  living  together”  and  “life  ;”  in  other  words  a 
sympathetic  living  together. 

Brevities. 

You  take  two  men  and  thrust  them  Into  life 
To  make  their  living;  one  Is  strong  and  tough, 

With  rugged  nature  tit  to  bear  the  strife, 

And  wring  success  from  chances  stern  and  rough; 

The  other,  iiner-fibered,  cannot  hew 
Life's  rougher  work  to  symmetry,  and  still 
The  work  that  others  start  will  take  on  new 
And  lasting  beauty  from  his  wondrous  skill. 

The  world  moves  onward,  happy,  brave,  and  free 
When  strong  and  skilled  men  work  In  harmony. 

And  so  with  plants— corn  means  the  stronger  man, 

The  giant  who  may  master  sod  and  tear 
The  roughness  from  It;  this  Is  Nature's  plan: 

The  strongest  must  the  hardest  burdens  bear. 

Then  let  potatoes  be  the  skilled  man's  mate. 

Pour  in  the  finished  product— not  the  crude. 

Let  appetite  on  good  digestion  wait. 

Give  to  the  corn  plant  all  that’s  coarse  and  rude, 

With  corn  on  sod— potatoes  after  that — 

Well  fed  and  fostered,  farm  grows  rich  and  fat. 

Eat  less— not  to  save  food,  but  to  save  health. 

Prof.  I.  P. — Roberts,  says  he— “  extra  good  feeding  beats  breeding,” 
says  he. 

The  more  fertilizers  you  use  the  more  "humus  ”  will  the  grass  crop 
leave  In  the  soil. 

This  spring,  as  usual,  we  shall  give  the  latest  Information  regarding 
silos  and  the  progress  of  ensilage. 

One  way  to  make  cow  manure  '•  Hre-fang  ”  Is  to  use  large  quantities 
of  dry  sawdust  for  bedding.  That  It  will  induce  fermentation  In  natu- 
ally  "cold”  manure  is  one  argument  In  favor  of  sawdust  as  a  bedding. 

The  English  courts  keep  on  giving  damages  for  animals  hurt  on 
barbed  wire  fences.  According  to  these  decisions,  If  A  puts  up  a  barbed 
wire  fence  even  on  his  own  land,  and  B’s  animals  are  hurt  on  It,  A  Is 
responsible. 

When  you  haul  20  tons  of  stable  manure  In  two  years,  you  haul  at 
least  25,000  pounds  of  useless  water.  When  you  plow  under  a  heavy 
sod  one  year  and  apply  1,200  pounds  of  fertilizer  the  next,  you  save  the 
work  of  hauling  38,800  pounds  and  you  get  just  as  good  results! 

Young  man,  when  you  make  the  great  choice  of  your  life— of  course 
we  refer  to  selecting  a  wife— keep  these  words  of  wisdom  down  deep  In 
In  your  mind;  they’re  ancient  and  honorable  as  you  will  find:  Beauty 
may  fade,  money  may  fly,  but  love  and  devotion  will  always  stay  by. 

The  close  relationship  between  plant  food  and  animal  food  Is  Illus¬ 
trated  by  the  Western  practice  of  “  following”  cattle  with  hogs.  The 
hogs  fatten  on  the  manure— that  Is,  they  eat  the  corn  that  passes, 
undigested,  through  the  cattle,  The  manure  Is  therefore  both  plant 
and  animal  food. 

The  solid  portions  of  stable  manure  are  not  only  the  least  valuable, 
but  they  cannot  run  away.  The  liquids  will  run  for  a  lower  level— that 
is  their  nature,  and  they  will  soak  out  the  best  of  the  solids  for  com¬ 
pany.  A  liquid-manure  cistern  Is  as  useful  as  a  meal  bin.  Liquid 
manure  was  made  to  be  applied  through  a  tube  and  not  with  a  fork. 

The  majority  of  the  experiments  In  using  the  Bordeaux  Mixture  on 
potatoes  to  prevent  blight  and  rot  have  been  favorable— particularly 
In  France  and  England,  where  the  experiments  have  been  very  care¬ 
fully  conducted.  We  believe  It  will  pay  to  use  the  B.  M.;  at  the  same 
time  we  think  our  chemists  will  devise  a  cheaper  and  better  application. 

Prof.  W.  W.  Cooke,  of  the  Vermont  State  Experiment  Station,  Is 
emphatic  in  the  statement  that  “  there  Is  absolutely  no  loss  of  either 
actual  or  churnable  fat  in  the  souring  of  cream  even  to  the  point  of 
rankness.”  The  statement  is  made  on  the  basis  of  numerous  tests  by 
chemist  and  churn,  and  the  question  may  therefore  be  considered 
settled. 

AN  English  milkman  was  recently  fined  $20  and  costs  for  selling 
“milk”  which  contained  less  than  one  per  cent  of  solids  “  other  than 
chalk”— that  Is,  the  mixture  contained  92  per  cent  of  water  and  eight 
per  cent  of  milk!  “  Milk  Is  a  perfect  food.”  The  best  punishment  for 
that  milkman  would  be  to  make  him  “live”  on  his  own  milk  for  two 
weeks  or  more ! 

It  Is  said  that  on  some  of  the  Islands  off  the  coast  of  Scotland,  farm 
manure  Is  dried  and  used  for  fuel,  the  ashes  being  carefully  saved  and 
used  to  fertilize  the  few  rude  crops.  The  Inhabitants  know  that  they 
can  supply  vegetable  matter  to  the  soli  In  the  form  of  seaweed,  while 
it  Is  harder  to  dry  this  latter  substance  so  that  it  will  burn  well.  The 
writer  has  eaten  many  a  good  meal  cooked  with  the  heat  from  “  buf¬ 
falo  chips.” 

Can  a  chemist  analyze  a  Jersey  and  a  Holstein  cow  and  tell  from  the 
results  what  these  animals  should  have  to  eat?  Can  he  analyze  an  oat 
plant  and  a  strawberry  plant  and  thus  tell  how  much  of  a  certain  man¬ 
ure  must  be  given  them?  No,  because  the  oat  grows  for  months 
while  the  berry  grows  for  days.  One  needs  more  soluble  food  than  the 
other,  and  analysis  without  a  knowledge  of  the  hubits  of  the  plants  1b  of 
little  value. 

Mu.  Williams  tells  us,  on  page  130  that  the  earnings  of  the  average 
cow  at  the  cheese  factory  was  $21.51  per  year.  That  means  that  at 
the  price  paid  for  milk,  there  was  an  average  of  but  3,300  pounds 
per  cow !  Think  of  it!  They  fed  their  cows  what  they  produced  on  the 
farm  and  no  more,  and  put  back  on  the  farm  what  the  cows  and  the 
rains  had  left  In  the  manure.  Is  It  any  wonder  that  the  cow’s  bag 
went  dry  and  that  a  fertilizer  bag  was  needed? 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


Hot-Bed  Heat  Without  Horse 
Manure. 


Two  weeks  ago  we  printed  this  note. 

Wanted  Hot-Bed  Information  ! 

This  question  comes  from  Wisconsin.  We  want  facts  about  substi¬ 
tutes  for  stable  manure  In  hot-beds: 

“  Does  The  Rural  know  of  any  firm  that  manufactures  stoves  or 
furnaces  or  other  apparatus  for  heating  dwellings  or  greenhouses 
where  kerosene  oil  Is  used  for  fuel?  If  so,  does  It  know  If  their  use  Is 
a  success  or  a  failure?  We  want  something  to  heat  our  hot-beds  dur¬ 
ing  the  spring  Instead  of  horse  manure.” 

Here  are  a  few  answers: 

Here  in  Monroe  County,  N.  Y.,  I  have  used  a  small 
oil-stove  in  my  greenhouse  as  supplementary  to  a  hot 
water  heater  in  cold  weather,  and  have  let  the  products 
of  combustion  escape  into  the  house  without  injury  to 
the  plants  so  far  as  I  can  see.  I  found  the  expense  of 
this  about  the  same  as  that  for  coal,  counting  the  best 
oil  at  cents  per  gallon,  and  hard  coal  at  .14.25 
per  ton.  GEO.  ARNOLD  JR. 

Success  with  Hot  Air  Flues. 

Wood  and  hard  coal  can  be  used  successfully  for 
heating  hot-beds.  Dig  a  pit  about  six  feet  deep  and 
large  enough  so  that  one  can  work  in  it  to  attend  the 
fire.  Build  a  fire-place  in  one  end,  and  put  in  grates 
about  12  or  15  inches  from  the  bottom.  Make  the  fire¬ 
place  large  enough  for  wood  or  hard  coal.  Now  build 
a  short  chimney  about  two  feet  above  the  back  end  of 
the  fire-place  and  make  two  holes  in  the  chimney  from 
four  to  six  inches  in  diameter.  With  these  connect 
tiles,  using  the  hardest  nearest  the  fire-place  to  pre¬ 
vent  cracking  from  the  heat.  Dig  two  trenches  3 % 
feet  apart,  and  deep  enough  so  that  the  pipes  or  tile 
will  be  covered  from  five  to  seven  inches  with  earth. 
Then  put  on  frames  six  feet  wide  and  of  any  desired 
length  from  10  to  500  feet.  The  hot  air  will  heat  the 
whole  length  of  the  flues.  Terminate  these  in  a 
chimney  at  the  further  end.  This  can  be  made  of 
boards  10  feet  long  and  12  inches  wide,  which  will  give 
sufficient  draft.  Make  the  fire-place  at  the  lowest 
point  ;  if  there  is  a  gradual  ascent  from  it  to  the  chim¬ 
ney,  the  draft  will  be  all  the  better.  A  liot-bed  of  this 
kind  can  be  used  for  years.  The  flues  will  heat  the 
ground  under  the  glass,  and  fire  need  be  used  only 
when  the  operator  desires.  Beds  o i  this  kind  can  be 
built  with  very  little  expense,  and  the  heat  is  easily 
controlled.  A.  B.  mabie. 

Fire-Heated  Hot-Beds. 

Although  I  have  had  no  experience  with  kerosene 
for  heating  hot-beds,  I  have  used  the  old-fashioned 
flue  for  that  purpose,  and  it  was  quite  satisfactory.  It 
was  made  as  shown  at  Fig.  84.  A  dry  situation  for  the 
hot-bed  was  selected  and  a  trench  was  dug  out  the 
length  of  the  bed,  which  may  be  50  or  60  feet  long  for 
each  flue.  It  is  two  feet  deep  in  the  center  and  of  the 
shape  shown.  Should  there  be  any  danger  of  water 
standing  in  it,  a  tile  must  be  laid  to  carry  it  oft'.  In 
preparing  the  bottom  on  which  the  flue  is  to  rest,  an 
ascent  of  about  0  inches  to  the  50  feet  must  be  given  it 
for  the  whole  distance  from  the  furnace  to  the  chimney. 
The  back  of  the  hot-bed  frame  is  two  feet  above 
the  surface  ;  the  front  six  inches  lower.  Even  with 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  joists  are  placed  crosswise, 
four  feet  apart,  and  on  these  rests  the  floor,  which  in 
turn  supports  the  soil,  which  is  six  inches  deep.  Suffic¬ 
ient  space  is  thus  left  between  the  ground  and  the 
glass  for  the  plants  to  grow.  The  walls  above  ground 
are  formed  of  inch  boards  with  an  air-space  between 
them,  the  inside  board  going  down  in  the  soil  to  a 
depth  of  a  foot,  which  arrangement  tends  to  make  the 


whole  thing  steady,  in  addition  to  the  support  given 
by  the  stakes  driven  in,  which  also  serve  to  keep  the 
boards  apart.  Along  underneath  the  center  of  the 
joists  a  narrow  strip  is  fastened,  to  which  boards  three 
feet  long  and  half  an  inch  thick  are  nailed.  These 
serve  to  keep  the  middle  part  of  the  soil  from  getting 
too  warm,  and  also  help  to  keep  the  sides  at  an  equal 
temperature,  and  serve  admirably  as  heat  equalizers. 

At  the  end,  over  the  furnace,  a  small  shed  was  built, 
which  contained  the  fuel  and  also  served  as  a  sort  of 
work-shop.  The  furnace  was  constructed  of  common 
brick  lined  with  fire-brick,  and  lengthened  out  until 
it  became  the  Hue,  as  seen  in  the  illustration,  and 
though  it  may  appear  too  small,  yet  it  was  large 
enough  to  heat  such  a  bed  to  a  temperature  high 
enough  for  tomatoes,  peppers,  radishes,  lettuce,  etc., 
those  which  required  the  coolest  place  being  put  far¬ 
thest  from  the  furnace.  The  way  in  which  the  flue 
was  built  is  very  plainly  shown,  the  extra  brick  being 
put  in  on  top  in  order  to  form  a  larger  mass  to  hold  the 
heat.  Owing  to  the  required  ascent  in  the  flue,  it  must 
be  left  as  far  as  possible  from  the  woodwork  above  it, 
at  the  furnace  and  for  15  or  20  feet ;  then,  as  the 
back-end  is  reached,  but  little  space  will  be  between 
the  flue  and  the  wood,  and  while  this  portion  is  never 
likely  to  become  warm  enough  to  set  the  wood  on  fire, 
it  is  yet  safer  to  use  tin  over  it  for  some  distance,  and 
also  right  back  of  the  furnace.  The  fuel  I  used  was 


coke,  and  the  entire  arrangement  was  entirely  satis¬ 
factory,  although  perhaps  it  required  rather  closer  at¬ 
tention  than  an  ordinary  liot-bed.  elmer  e.  summery. 


Chemicals  and  Celery.— I. 

now  I  GREW  12.000  WORTH  ON  ONE  ACRE. 

A  New  Method  of  Celery  Growing. 

The  demand  for  celery  is  rapidly  increasing.  If  by 
any  new  mode  of  culture  the  crop  can  be  increased 
from  two  to  four-fold  with  less  labor,  it  is  of  great  im¬ 
portance  to  every  grower  of  celery.  We  often  hear  of 
complaints  about  seed  not  coming  up,  and  the  seedsman 
is  unjustly  accused  of  selling  poor  seed.  It  is  very 
important  to  know  how  to  germinate  the  seed,  there¬ 
fore  a  full  description  is  given  here.  For  early  celery, 
the  seed  is  sown  in  February  in  flats  about  2%  inches 
deep  with  about  two  inches  of  loam.  The  latter  is 
pressed  down,  the  seed  is  sown,  pressed  in  the  soil, 
and  covered  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  with  loam.  It 
is  then  watered,  and  the  flats  are  piled  on  top  of  each 
other  to  keep  the  soil  moist.  In  about  60  days  they 
are  taken  down,  watered,  and  piled  up  again,  to  re¬ 
main  until  the  seed  begins  to  sprout,  which  one  may 
expect  in  from  ten  days  to  two  weeks. 

The  flats  are  then  spread  out  so  that  the  sprouting 
seed  can  get  the  air  and  sun.  At  this  time  great  care 
is  necessary  to  keep  the  sprouting  seed  from  drying 
up.  Two  hours  under  glass  in  the  hot  sun  may 
destroy  the  plants,  and  yet  sun  and  air  are  just  what 
they  need  to  make  them  stocky  and  vigorous.  For 
from  300  to  500  plants  buy  10  to  20  cents’  worth  of  seed 
of  the  self-blanching  varieties  (White  Plume  or  Golden 
Self- Blanching),  sow  as  directed  above,  and  cover  with 
paper  or  anything  to  keep  the  soil  moist,  until  the 
seed  germinates.  Keep  the  flat  or  box  in  the  kitchen 
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or  a  warm  room.  Sow  in  March  or  about  the  1st  of 
April,  for  family  use. 

When  the  plants  are  about  one  or  1%  inch  high  prick 
them  out  in  flats  with  good,  rich  loam  two  to  three 
inches  deep,  or  in  the  garden  if  the  weather  is  suitable, 
from  2%  to  three  inches  apart.  Great  care  must  be 
taken  at  all  times  to  water  the  plants,  giving  them 
enough  to  prevent  them  from  wilting.  When  they  are 
two  to  three  inehes  high  I  scatter  about  two  table¬ 
spoonfuls  of  Stockbridge  celery  manure  or  fertilizer  to 
75  or  100  plants.  Use  the  Hill  and  Drill  fertilizer  for 
other  kinds  of  plants.  Scatter  the  fertilizer  on  the 
plants  when  the  foliage  is  dry  ;  then  brush  it  off  with 
a  broom  or  the  hand. 

If  any  one  doubts  the  marvelously  beneficial  results 

of  this  fertilizer,  let  him  try  it  at  this  stage  of  growth, 

especially  if  his  plants  are  in  flats. 

I  grow  large  quantities  of  celery,  tomato,  pepper 

and  cauliflower  plants  in  flats  for  market.  Sometimes 

they  are  not  sold  on  account  of  cold  or  dry  weather  ; 

therefore  they  turn  yellow,  all  the  food  in  the  soil 

being  exhausted.  They  cannot  be  sold  in  this  dying 

condition.  Now  scatter  the  fertilizer  on  them  as 

directed  above,  and  keep  them  well  watered.  In  about 

10  days  there  will  be  a  marked  improvement.  In  two 

weeks  the  plants  will  be  as  good  as  ever,  if  not  better. 

1  f  the  fertilizer  can  make  plants  that  are  nearly  dead 

from  starvation  healthy  and  vigorous  in  two  weeks’ 

time,  what  are  the  possibilities  if  the  plants  are  fed  on 

that  kind  of  food  from  start  to  finish  ?  ROBERT  NIVEN. 

[Next  will  be  given  a  minute  description  of  the  new  method  ol’  set¬ 
ting  out  and  growing.] 

Business  Bits. 

“  Village  Nurseries.”— John  H.  Black,  Son  &  Co.,  are  proprietors 
of  these  nurseries,  which  are  located  at  lllghtstown,  N.  J.  These  men 
are  highly  spoken  of  for  fair  dealing  and  an  earnest  desire  to  “  do 
what  they  say  and  Bay  what  they  do!” 

A  E'knce  Machine.— Why  not  make  a  picket,  If  It  Is  necessary  fo 
you  to  have  any  fence  at  all  ?  This  Is  an  ago  of  machinery,  and  you 
should  make  fences  by  machine  power  as  well  as  anything  else.  How  ? 
Send  to  S.  11.  Garrett,  Manslleld,  O.,  and  secure  full  Information. 

Yankee  Swivel  Blow.— This  plow  Is  made  by  The  Belcher  &  Tay¬ 
lor  Agricultural  Tool  Co.,  Chicopee  Kails,  Mass.  Wo  always  have 
many  Inquiries  for  a  swivel  plow,  the  writers  wishing  to  know  whore  to 
get  a  good  one.  We  have  no  hesitation  In  recommending  the  “  Yankee.” 

Cigar  Wrapper  Tobacco. — This  is  the  title  of  a  82-page  pamphlet 
sent  by  the  Bradley  Fertilizer  Company,  Boston,  Mass.  It  gives,  In  a 
brief,  comprehensive  way,  an  account  of  the  methods  employed  by  the 
best  growers  In  growing  and  curing  tobacco,  It  Is  well  Illustrated  and 
tells  the  whole  story  In  a  few  words. 

One  of  the  best  devices  for  sowing  grass  seeds  Is  Thompson’s  Wheel¬ 
barrow  Grass  Seeder,  made  by  O.  E.  Thompson  &  Son,  Ypsllantl,  Mich. 
This  machine  has  been  before  the  public  for  10  years,  and  has  any 
number  of  friends  who  will  warrant  It  to  be  first-class  In  all  reapects. 
It  will  sow  grass  seeds  In  windy  weather. 

The  Acme  Harrow. — The  best  test  of  a  tool  Is  the  fact  that  It  stays 
before  the  public.  It  must  have  merit  to  do  this.  Dozens  of  new  har¬ 
rows  have  been  put  on  tho  market.  Many  of  them  are  excellent  In 
their  way,  but  the  old  “  Acme  ”  still  remains  the  best  tool  for  crushing, 
smoothing  and  leveling  the  soil  In  preparation  for  a  crop.  Many 
farmers  do  well  to  got  the  new  digging  and  spading  machines.  They  are 
useful  In  their  way,  but  they  do  not  leave  tho  surface  soli  ready  for  a 
crop.  No  tool  will  do  this  work  better  than  tho  “  Acme.”  Send  to  Duane 
H.  Nash,  Millington,  N.  J.,  for  a  pamphlet  proving  this  statement,  and 
learn  further  that  the  harrow  has  been  reduced  in  price  nearly  40  per 
cent.  No  excuse  now  for  not  having  ono. 

A  Substitute  for  Stable  Manure. — The  tobacco  plant  is  about 
the  most  exacting  In  Its  demands  upon  tho  soil.  While  farmers  and 
business  men  have  been  forced  to  admit  that  for  other  plants  fertil¬ 
izers  will  do  excellent  service,  many  have  claimed  that  tobacco  is  an 
exception  and  that  nothing  cun  take  the  place  of  stable  manure  In  Its 
successful  culture.  Of  late  years  this  theory  has  been  badly  upset. 
A  farmer  in  South  Deerfield,  Mass.,  last  year  raised  tobacco  that  sold 
for  82  cents  per  pound  for  tho  entire  yield.  Ho  used  nothing  but  the 
Mapes  Tobacco  Manure.  This  success  has  led  even  the  tobacco  trade 
journals  to  admit  that  a  substitute  for  stable  manure  In  tobacco  cul¬ 
ture  is  possible.  The  Mapes  system  of  manuring  Is  fully  explained  In 
the  catalogue  issued  by  the  Mapes  Company. 

Artificial  Limbs. — There  are  few  who  realize  how  many  persons 
there  are  in  our  midst  wearing  artificial  arms  or  legs.  Fifty  years  ago 
when  a  man  lost  a  limb  there  was  little  for  him  to  do  but  to  stump 
through  the  remainder  of  his  life— a  hopeless  cripple.  To-day  there 
are  men  with  but  one  natural  leg  running,  climbing  ladders  and  riding 
bicycles,  so  that  their  misfortune  is  never  detected.  Mechanical  skill 
has  reached  a  high  development  In  this  branch,  and  a  good  share  of 
this  development  is  due  to  Mr.  A.  A.  Marks  of  701  Broadway,  New  York. 
For  40  years  Mr.  Marks  has  studied  how  to  imitate  the  muscles  and 
joints  of  human  arms  and  legs  and  his  success  has  been  little  short  of 
marvelous.  His  catalogue  of  400  pages  Is  a  remarkable  volume— 
thoroughly  Interesting,  and  our  readers  will  be  glad  to  examine  It. 
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DO  YOU  USE 

J.  Baker  &  Bros.’ CompM?nu?ehrical 

Made  to  furnish  the  EXACT  PLANT  food  REQUIRED  for 
EACH  PARTICULAR  CROP. 


roe  Dairy  Sweepstakes,  The  Creamery  Sweepstakes, 


THE  GRAND  SWEEPSTAKES, 


VERMONT 


7ued  GOLD  MEDAL, 

Was  awarded  to  Huttcr  Made  by  the 

COOLEY  CREAMER  PROCESS. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Vermont  Dairymen’s 
Association,  Jan,  12th  to  14th.  1892.  Is  not  this  a  grand 
victory, there  being  over  seventy  competitors;  the 
three  judges  stating  that  it  was  the  finest  lot  of  win¬ 
ter  butter  they  ever  saw.  This  makes  the 

23d  COLD  MEDAL 

awarded.  No  system  can  compare  with  the  Cooley 
Creamer.  Send  for  Full  Illustrated  Circulars. 

FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 

Munuiucturers  of  Creamery  aud.  Dairy  Supplies. 


They  Supersede  the  Use  of  Stable  Manure. 


The  estimated  values  as  published  by  all  the  various  Agricultural  Experiment 
Stations  prove  their  vjorth.  The  opinions  of  prominent  agriculturists  who  have  used 
them  for  over  20  years  sustain  our  claim  that  they  will  produce  payirty  crops  of 


and  pure 


(  JTCJ  1  IA  I  ULC5. 


Large  and  solid  CABBAGE. 


The  heaviest  yield  of 


ONIONS. 


The  finest  colors,  heaviest  weights,  )  THD  APPfl 
and  best  burning  quality  [  '-'DriUCU, 


“A  A”  Ammoniated  Superphosphate  Standard  UnXlD.  Fertilizer. 

One  trial  of  these  goods  will  produce  results  easily  observed.  Secure  of  our 
agent,  or  of  us  direct  (215  Pearl  Street,  New  York)  our  pocket  memorandum 
book  “  Facts  for  Farmers,”  mailed  free. 


$15  A  Prize  Series.  $15 

HOW  UII)  YOU  SUPPORT  YOUR  FAMILY  ?  HOW  CAN  PARENTS 
HELP  THE  DISTRICT  SCHOOL?  FANCY  COOKERY  FOR 
THE  FARM  TABLE. 

How  Did  You  Support  Your  Family  ? 

HE  question  as  to  what  a  woman  thrown  upon  her 
own  resources  may  do,  or  can  do,  is  one  of  the  chief 
questions  of  the  day.  Mrs.  Croly  has  just  issued  a  book 
upon  this  subject,  which  is  receiving  much  attention, 
and  many  articles  are  being  written  showing  what 
the  writers  would  do  in  certain  supposable  cases.  All 
these  excite  thought  and  are  valuable.  The  It.  N.-Y. 
gave  some  space  to  this  topic  a  few  months  ago,  but  it 
now  wishes  to  take  it  up  in  a  little  different  style. 
“  To  the  victor  belong  the  spoils,”  is  proverbial.  Those 
who  have  succeeded  have  full  right  to  a  hearing  when 
they  tell  how  to  succeed.  Therefore,  we  want  the 
women  who  have  been  thrown  upon  their  own  resources, 
with  no  masculine  help  to  depend  upon  for  their  own 
living,  or  the  support  of  those  dependent  upon  them, 
to  tell  how  they  solved  the  problem. 

How  Can  Parents  Help  the  District  School  ? 

These  articles  are  to  be  written  from  the  teacher’s 
standpoint,  for  she,  if  anybody,  knows  where  parents 
fail  in  their  duty  to  the  school,  and  where  they  might 
be  a  strong  support  to  the  teacher.  Teachers  only,  are 
invited  to  write  on  this  topic.  Some  of  the  questions 
we  would  like  to  have  answered  are  : 

Do  parents  commit  the  manners  and  morals  of  the 
child  wholly  to  the  teacher  ?  Is  it  fair  ?  Can  the 
teacher  take  the  place  of  the  parents  ? 

How  far  are  parents  responsible  for  the  teachers’ 
“  government,”  or  lack  thereof  ? 

Dainty  Cookery  for  the  Farm  Table. 

There  are  by  far  too  many  homes  in  which  a  few 
standard  recipes  are  used  day  after  day  and  month 
after  month,  until  all  zest  for  food  is  taken  away 
except  from  the  keenest  appetites,  through  the  lack  of 
variety. 

Can  fancy  cookery  obviate  this  ? 

Is  it  practicable  ? 

Must  it  of  necessity  increase  expenses  ? 

Can  the  housewife  afford  time  for  fancy  cookery  ? 

Are  there  simple,  easy  recipes  which  give  good  re¬ 
sults  ? 

These  are  a  few  of  the  points  to  be  treated  under 
this  topic. 

Conditions  which  apply  to  all  these  subjects  : 

1.  The  writer  must  be  of  the  family  of  a  R.  N.-Y. 
subscriber. 

2.  Articles  must  not  exceed  1,000  words. 

3.  Matter  must  be  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper 
only,  addressed  to  the  Women  and  Home  Department 
of  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  and  marked  “  for  the 
competition.” 

4.  Articles  must  be  received  by  March  13,  1892. 

$5. — We  will  give  $5  for  the  best  article  under  each 
of  the  three  heads.  No  manuscript  will  be  returned  ; 
but  in  order  that  all  who  do  the  best  work  may  get 
something,  we  will  pay  $1  for  each  article  used. 

Ideas  count  first  in  deciding  the  value  of  articles  ; 
after  ideas,  grammatical  accuracy,  neatness,  etc. 

Faith  Soup. 

WE  suspect  that  our  contributor  who  speaks  a 
good  word  for  the  nourishing  soups  has  never 
heard  of  “  faith”  soup,  or  she  would  perhaps  have 
added  it  to  her  list.  A  friend  of  the  New  York  Observer 
invented  it,  and  tells  in  that  paper  the  story  of  the 
inception  of  the  idea.  Recause  it  illustrates  so  well 
the  value  of  the  littles  that  are  often  thrown  away,  we 
give  our  readers  the  benefit  of  it. 

A  woman  with  six  little  children  under  12  years  of 
age,  most  of  whom  were  girls,  lived  around  the  corner. 
Her  first  effort  was  to  keep  her  rent  paid,  and  soon  the 
hunger  wolf  began  to  prowl  around  the  doors  and  win¬ 
dows  at  night,  keeping  her  and  the  children  awake. 
The  daily  rations  were  meal  mush  for  breakfast,  corn 
bread  for  dinner  and  meal  mush  for  supper.  The  fat 
little  faces  began  to  fall  in  and  the  eyes  to  grow  large 
and  restless.  I  was  very  unhappy  about  it.  Each  day 
I  sent  a  plate  of  food,  but  what  was  that  among  so 
many  ? 

The  winter  was  a  hard  one  for  all  of  us.  What  was 
to  be  done  ?  Our  expenses  had  been  cut  down  by  dis¬ 
missing  the  cook,  and  one  morning  as  I  was  clearing 
away  the  breakfast  dishes,  I  was  “  moved,”  as  our 
brethren  the  Quakers  say,  to  put  on  the  soup  pot, 
with  a  gallon  of  water  in  it,  a  tablespoonful  of  salt  and 
a  teaspoonful  of  pepper.  Our  breakfast  had  been  one 
of  the  most  frugal,  so  that  the  leavings  in  the  dishes 
amounted  to  very  little  ;  three  spoonfuls  of  grits,  two 


spoonfuls  of  stewed  potatoes,  three  beefsteak  bones 
with  some  trimmings  of  fat  and  gristle,  a  hard-boiled 
egg  and  four  slices  of  toast  were  all.  After  chopping 
these  up  and  crushing  the  bones  with  a  hammer,  I  put 
them  into  the  faith  pot. 

When  I  began  to  cook  dinner  I  found  the  outer  green 
leaves  of  the  cabbages,  and  the  trimmings  of  the 
roast,  after  both  had  been  chopped,  could  go  in.  I 
concluded  to  wait  until  after  our  own  dinner  to  com¬ 
plete  the  faith  soup,  and  to  say  nothing  to  any  one 
about  it ;  for  the  reason  that,  if  I  expected  to  keep 
it  up,  I  must  say  nothing  to  induce  any  members  of  the 
family  to  deny  themselves  anything  they  could  not 
make  a  habit  of  doing  without. 

When  the  dinner  dishes  were  emptied  two  spoonfuls 
of  canned  tomatoes,  three  small  potatoes  chopped,  two 
slices  of  broken  bread  and  two  spoonfuls  of  turnips 
were  added,  and  now  for  the  flavoring. 

I  found  that  on  the  top  of  the  soup  was  quite  a  coat¬ 
ing  of  melted  fat.  This  I  skimmed  and  put  in  the  fry¬ 
ing-pan,  and  when  the  blue  smoke  rose  from  it,  added 
a  finely-chopped  onion  ;  when  this  was  a  golden  yellow, 
I  added  two  heaping  tablespoonfuls  of  flour,  and  stir¬ 
ring  until  brown,  I  thinned  off  with  two  tablespoon¬ 
fuls  of  vinegar  and  a  teacupful  of  the  soup  liquor.  The 
mixture  was  then  added  to  that  in  the  pot.  And  now 
after  taking  out  the  scraps  of  bone,  the  faith  soup  was 
ready.  It  was  smooth  and  consistent  throughout,  no 
lumps  nor  ragged-looking  scraps,  and  the  odor  was 
really  appetizing.  The  only  expense  had  been  the 
onion,  the  two  spoonfuls  of  flour  and  the  vinegar. 

Just  as  it  was  done,  I  looked  out  of  the  window,  and 
saw  the  only  little  boy  of  the  family  passing  by,  drag¬ 
ging  his  torn  shoes  aimlessly  along  the  sidewalk. 
When  I  called  “  Gus”  he  became  at  once  an  animated 
creature,  and  his  loose-soled  shoes  flapped  merrily  into 
the  kitchen.  He  had  not  been  poor  long  enough  to  be 
lugubrious  or  whining,  and  had  in  his  six-year-old 
body  the  courage  and  ambition  of  a  man. 

“  Could  you  carry  that  bucket  of  soup  home  ?  ” 

“  Uv  course  I  kin,  an’  another  one  jis  like  it.” 

Every  day  during  the  winter  Gus  was  the  bearer  of 
a  bucket  of  faith  soup. 

The  “  leavings  ”  varied,  beans,  rice  and  hominy  being 
sometimes  the  staple  articles.  If  there  were  no  toma¬ 
toes,  I  added  a  flavoring  of  a  spoonful  of  catsup.  Rut 
I  always  tasted  the  soup,  and  it  was  such  as  I  would 
have  enjoyed  myself.  Indeed  one  of  my  schoolboy 
sons  would  beg  for  a  taste  of  some  of  the  “  Dutch 
soup,”  as  he  called  it,  preferring  it  to  the  brown  or 
clear  soup  that  we  occasionally  had. 

The  round,  rosy  little  faces  of  the  poor  children  were 
a  sight  to  see  when  they  left,  and  their  mother  declared 
that  it  was  caused  by  the  faith  soup. 

A  Chapter  on  Soups. 

NO  dinner,  however  elaborate  in  other  respects,  can 
be  regarded  as  perfect,  which  is  not  preceded  by 
a  soup. 

Soups  are  always  good  and  wholesome,  and  it  would 
be  much  better  for  those  who  seldom  use  them  if  they 
could  be  persuaded  to  give  them  a  regular  place  in 
their  bill-of-fare.  They  are  the  lightest,  most  nourish¬ 
ing  and  most  savory  of  all  dishes. 

To  make  a  good  meat  soup  the  water  in  which  the 
meat  is  placed  should  simmer  rather  than  boil,  as  boil¬ 
ing  has  a  tendency  to  toughen  the  meat.  The  salt 
should  not  be  added  until  the  meat  is  thoroughly 
cooked,  lest  it  harden  the  fibers,  and  restrain  the  flow 
of  the  juices. 

Reef  Soup. — When  you  have  learned  to  make  a  good 
beef  soup  you  have  very  nearly  learned  the  trade.  A 
plain  beef  soup  is  made  as  follows  :  Take  a  four-pound 
soup  bone,  cut  the  meat  into  small  pieces  and  crack  the 
bone  until  it  is  wholly  fractured.  Put  this  into  three 
quarts  of  cold  water  and  simmer  for  four  hours.  Then 
take  out  the  bones  and  meat.  It  is  now  ready  for  the 
vegetables,  which  should  be  cooked  by  themselves 
until  very  tender ;  three  potatoes,  one  large  onion  and 
two  tablespoonfuls  of  rice.  Add  these  to  the  soup  and 
boil  all  together  slowly  half  an  hour.  Salt  when  you 
add  the  vegetables. 

Chicken  Soup. — Cut  up  a  chicken,  breaking  all  the 
bones,  and  put  it  in  a  gallon  of  cold  water.  Let  it 
simmer  five  hours  ;  the  last  hour  add  a  cupful  of  rice 
and  a  sprig  of  parsley.  Strain  through  a  sieve,  pressing 
the  rice  through.  Then  mix  the  rice  by  stirring  it  with 
the  soup  until  it  is  smooth.  Onions  may  be  added  if 
the  flavor  is  liked. 

Lamb  Soup. — To  each  pound  of  meat  take  a  quart  of 
wrater  and  a  teaspoon  ful  of  salt.  After  the  meat  has 
boiled  one  hour  add  two  sliced  onions,  two  carrots,  two 
or  three  potatoes,  four  turnips  and  a  bunch  of  sweet 
herbs.  When  the  vegetables  are  cooked,  take  out  the 


meat  and  add  a  little  flour  mixed  to  a  smooth  paste 
with  a  little  water. 

Economical  Soup. — Take  what  remains  of  a  cold 
turkey  or  goose,  and  put  it  to  boil  in  sufficient  cold 
water  to  cover  all  the  bones.  Roil  four  hours  and 
season  with  salt  and  pepper,  adding  a  few  vegetables 
as  for  other  soups,  thicken  with  a  little  rice,  and  it 
makes  a  relishable  dish. 

Venison  Soup. — Three  pounds  of  venison,  one  pound 
of  ham  or  salt  pork,  one  onion  and  one  head  of  celery. 
Cut  up  the  meat  and  chop  the  onion  and  celery  and 
stew  slowly  for  one  hour  in  just  water  enough  to  cover 
them.  Then  add  two  quarts  of  boiling  water,  a  few 
blades  of  mace  and  a  little  Cayenne  pepper.  Roil  two 
hours  and  add  a  tablespoonful  of  butter  with  a  table¬ 
spoonful  of  flour  made  into  a  smooth  paste  with  a  little 
water.  Add  a  tablespoonful  of  walnut  catsup  and  a 
teaspoonful  of  Worcestershire  sauce. 

Celery  Soup. — Roil  a  small  cup  of  rice  in  three  pints 
of  milk  until  it  will  pass  through  a  sieve.  Grate  the 
white  part  of  three  heads  of  celery  and  add  to  the  milk 
after  it  is  strained  ;  add  to  this  a  quart  of  strong  veal 
stock,  and  boil  till  the  celery  is  very  tender.  Season 
with  salt  and  Cayenne  pepper. 

Potato  soup  is  a  very  palatable  dish.  Roil  one 
pound  of  salt  pork  in  three  quarts  of  water  1)4  hour. 
Then  add  three  sliced  potatoes  and  two  chopped  onions. 
Roil  three-fourths  of  an  hour.  Then  beat  a  table- 
spoonful  of  butter  and  a  cup  of  cream  or  milk  into 
which  has  been  stirred  a  well-beaten  egg. 

Tomato  Soup. — Roil  together  until  well  cooked,  two 
quarts  of  tomatoes,  one  quart  each  of  carrots,  turnips 
and  onions,  and  a  tiny  bunch  of  parsley.  Strain 
through  a  sieve  and  boil  for  30  minutes.  Season  with 
butter,  pepper  and  salt. 

Asparagus  Soup — (White.)  Roil  together  for  three 
hours  three  pounds  of  veal  and  the  heads  of  two 
bunches  of  asparagus  in  one  gallon  of  water.  Strain 
and  add  the  heads  of  one  bunch  of  asparagus.  Roil  20 
minutes  more,  and  lastly  add  a  cup  of  sweet  milk  or 
cream  in  which  has  been  stirred  a  tablespoonful  of 
corn  starch.  Season  with  salt  and  pepper. 

Green  Corn  Soup. — Roil  a  knuckle  of  veal  in  three 
quarts  of  water  and  add  three  teaspoons  of  salt.  Cut 
the  corn  from  one  dozen  ears  and  boil  with  the  veal 
until  the  veal  is  tender.  Add  an  ounce  of  butter 
rolled  in  flour.  Canned  corn  may  be  used  if  fresh  is 
not  in  season. 

Pea  Soup  is  made  in  the  same  way  as  the  corn 
soup,  using  about  a  quart.  The  peas  should  not  be 
put  in  till  about  half  an  hour  before  the  meat  is  done. 

Graham  Soup. — Chop  together  three  onions,  three 
carrots,  three  turnips,  one  small  cabbage  and  one 
bunch  of  celery.  Add  one  pint  of  stewed  tomatoes  and 
boil  all  together  in  four  quarts  of  water  until  tender. 
Strain  and  add  two  teaspoons  of  Graham  flour  wet  with 
cold  water,  a  small  piece  of  butter,  pepper,  salt,  and 
half  a  cup  of  cream. 

Rean  and  Corn  Soup. — Take  two  pounds  of  beef, 
one  pound  of  pork,  one  pint  of  beans,  soaked  overnight 
in  warm  water;  also  a  large  onion,  a  small  carrot,  and 
a  head  of  celery.  Cut  up  the  meat  and  chop  the  vege¬ 
tables.  Simmer  all  together  in  four  quarts  of  water 
for  five  or  six  hours.  About  an  hour  before  it  is  done 
add  a  quart  of  canned  corn.  Strain  and  season  with 
Cayenne  pepper  and  salt. 

Noodle  Soup. — Noodles  may  be  added  to  any  soup 
after  it  has  been  strained.  They  are  prepared  in  the 
following  manner:  Reat  up  an  egg,  add  a  pinch  of 
salt  and  stir  in  flour  enough  to  roll.  Roll  out  in  a 
thin  sheet,  sprinkle  lightly  with  flour  and  roll  it  up 
closely.  With  a  sharp  knife  cut  very  thin  slices  from 
the  end  of  the  roll,  and  add  to  the  soup  while  boiling. 
Cover  and  boil  ten  minutes.  Margaret  Percy. 

We  pay  the  printer  to  give  you  good 
advice  about  health  and  to  lead  you  to 
careful  living. 

Our  reason  is  that  Scott’s  Emulsion 
of  cod-liver  oil  is  so  often  a  part  of  care¬ 
ful  living. 

If  you  would  go  to  your  doctor  when¬ 
ever  you  need  his  advice,  we  might  save 
our  money.  He  knows  what  you  need. 

Let  us  send  you  a  book  on  careful 
living  ;  free. 

Scott  &  Bownk,  Chemists,  132  South  5th  Avenue,  New  York. 

Your  druggist  keeps  Scott’s  Emulsion  of  cod-liver  oil— all  druggists 
everywhere  do.  $1. 
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Prudence  Primrose’s  Diary. 

JANUARY  1. — “  But,  dear  me,  who 
cares  for  refinement  !”  protested  the 
invalid  when  I  read  to  her  what  our  kind 
Chief  Cook  had  to  say  to  those  in  poor 
health,  about  compensations.  “Why,  I 
would  rather  be  the  mother  of  six  roister¬ 
ing-  boys,  fat  and  frowzy,  and  up  to  my 
ears  in  work  all  day  long-,  than  have  the 
face  of  a  Mater  Dolorosa  and  write  any 
number  of  newspaper  articles  !” 

But  this  was  merely  one  of  those  pro¬ 
tests  that  Nature  will  now  and  then  make 
against  fate,  and  not  the  invalid’s  normal 
state  of  mind.  I  imagine  that  one  does 
not  endure  10  years  of  invalidism  without 
learning  to  submit  meekly  to  the  inevit¬ 
able,  to  make  of  life  the  best  one  can  and 
not  what  one  would,  and  to  try  to  count 
one’s  mercies.  Our  invalid  at  Primrose 
Farm  had  hinted  that  she  would  some  day 
write  a  page  of  this  diary  for  me,  so  when 
this  subject  came  up  I  at  once  handed 
over  the  pen,  and  this  is  what  she  wrote: 

“  The  Primrose  pen  is  never  a  very 
ready  one,  and  it  has  held  itself  suspend¬ 
ed  some  time  above  the  paper  inquiring 
what  it  is  worth  while  to  say  to  the  in¬ 
valid  sisterhood.  The  first  impulse  of 
the  untutored  pen  when  essaying  to  write 
for  the  papers  seems  to  be  to  offer  advice. 
This  is  doubtless  because  we  all  go  to 
our  favorite  columns  for  that  commodity. 
Have  you  not  often  been  amused  at  the 
clamor  that  will  now  and  then  arise  in 
women’s  columns  when  some  housekeeper 
arises  to  recommend  her  methods  to  the 
world,  issuing  a  proclamation  of  emanci¬ 
pation  from  flat-irons  or  corsets?  Immed¬ 
iately  other  housekeepers  arise  crying, 

‘  Give  us  flat-irons  or  give  us  death  !’ 

“Of  course  advice  is  the  last  thing  in 
the  world  to  offer  invalids,  for  the  poor 
dears  have  hard  enough  times  following 
the  doctors’  and  their  own.  As  for  com¬ 
fort,  we  all  have  our  Bibles  and  Thomas 
A’Kempis,  St.  Augustine  and  Bishop 
Taylor,  to  say  nothing  of  the  favorite 
corner  in  most  of  our  home  papers  de¬ 
voted  to  matters  spiritual;  for  an  in¬ 
valid,  being  so  shut  off  from  temporal 
affairs,  must  look  to  the  eternal  verities 
and  resign  her  ways  to  the  fatherly 
hands  of  a  faithful  Creator,  or  be  of  all 
souls  most  miserable. 

“Condolence  is  always  in  order,  and  I 
would  that  I  knew  how  to  express  my 
sympathy  for  all  the  poor  in  health.  Is 
not  it  hard!  sometimes  terribly  hard  ! 
Those  who  lie  peacefully  down  and  die, 
in  one  supreme  moment  turn  away  from 
life.  The  invalid  must  die  daily  to  cares 
and  hopes  and  pleasures,  right  in  them¬ 
selves  but  denied  to  her.  How  can  we 
endure  it  but  in  knowing  that  it  is  no 
accident,  or  freak  of  chance,  but  that 
back  of  it  all  is  the  wise,  loving  pur¬ 
pose  ? 

“I  think  that  a  mistake  we  are  liable  to 
fall  into  is  the  feeling  that  our  invalidism 
is  a  permanent  thing.  It  is  a  pity  that 
any  should,  like  Pandora,  leave  hope  shut 
in  the  box  when  all  the  ills  and  troubles 
have  swarmed  out  and  settled  down  upon 
them.  Many  a  “  hopeless  invalid ’’has, 
by  systematic  attention  to  rest,  diet  and 
as  much  open-air  exercise  as  she  could 
venture  upon,  surprised  her  doctors,  and 
won  back  a  degree  of  health  that  no  one 
had  thought  possible  to  her.  Nature’s 
tendency  is  always  toward  repair  and 
health  ;  and  rest,  quiet  and  cheerfulness 
are  her  best  helpers.  Not  the  will  to 
drive  the  energies  to  further  exertion, 
but  the  will  to  throw  off  disease  is  what 
we  need.  I  have  been  helped  by  reflect¬ 
ing  that  good  was  really  stronger  than 
evil,  that  it  was  only  when  we  put  our 
faith  in  evil  that  it  could  triumph  over 
us  ;  then  I  would  call  my  bad  feelings  and 


When  Baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castorla, 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castorla, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castorla, 
When  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Castorla 


difficulties  all  so  many  bad  spirits  and 
fight  them  off  as  Christian  did  old  Apol- 
lyon,  till  at  last  they  spread  forth  their 
dragon  wings  and  sped  away. 

“  ‘Aren’t  you  writing  too  long,  dear?’ 
asks  a  solicitous  voice.  (If  I  live  to  be  a 
hundred  I  suppose  I  shall  still  feel  a  flash 
of  impatience  at  such  reminders,  though 
maybe  I  should  be  sighing  long  before 
that  because  no  one  was  left  who  cared 
whether  I  overworked  or  not.)  This 
danger  of  overtaxing  nerves  and  muscles 
is  one  of  the  rocks  in  midstream  that  we 
invalids  learn  to  fear,  for  who  can  be  even 
amiable  upon  the  tag  ends  of  worn-out 
nerve  force  ?  Thoreau’s  philosophy  is  ex¬ 
cellent  reading  for  us.  Simplify,  simplify, 
is  his  panacea,  and  I  wish  that  all  who 
are  tempted  to  let  work  and  pleasure 
run  away  with  their  judgment  had  the 
force  of  character  to  remodel  their  ways 
upon  that  principle.” 

Helps  For  Girls.  II.  Pies. 

IT  is  said  that  Americans  are  a  nation 
of  pie-eaters;  and  a  well-seasoned  pie 
baked  to  a  turn  at  bottom  and  top,  neither 
too  thick  nor  too  thin,  too  sweet  nor  too 
sour,  is,  indeed,  a  very  toothsome  dessert 
Well  do  I  remember  in  the  early  days 
of  my  house-keeping,  what  a  dread  I  had 
of  making  pies.  Sometimes,  they  were  all 
right,  but,  alas!  oftener  all  wrong. 

After  repeated  trials  I  succeeded  in  ac¬ 
quiring  the  art — I  think  it  should  be  so 
called — of  inakfhg  pies  which  I  could  put 
into  the  oven  with  a  reasonable  certainty 
that  they  would  neither  waste  their 
sweetness  on  the  oven-bottom  nor  have  a 
soggy  under  crust. 

For  three  round-tin  pies  take  a  heaped 
cupful  of  lard,  one  of  very  cold  water 
and  half  a  teaspoonful  of  salt.  Have  the 
sifted  flour  ready  in  a  pastry  pan.  Wash 
the  hands  thoroughly,  giving  due  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  nails  and  removing  finger 
rings.  Make  a  hole  in  the  center  of  the 
flour  for  the  lard,  which  should  be  just 
soft  enough  to  mix  easily.  With  the  fingers 
of  the  right  hand  mix  the  flour  and  lard 
together  with  the  salt,  adding  the  water 
slowly  as  you  proceed.  When  the  water 
is  all  used,  the  mass  should  be  a  very  soft 
dough.  Remove  the  clinging  dough  from 
the  fingers  with  flour;  give  the  mass  a  few 
quick  turns  to  make  it  stiff  enough  to 
roll  out — no  more — and  the  crust  is 
ready. 

Now  just  a  few  words  as  to  the  tins  or 
plates  in  which  to  bake  pies.  If  those 
having  perpendicular  sides  like  jelly-cake 
tins  are  used;  there  is  less  chance  of  the 
juice  running  out  in  the  oven;  this  fault 
is  so  exasperating  to  a  cook. 

The  crust  ready,  the  next  thing  is 
the  filling,  which,  of  course,  is  in  readi¬ 
ness  for  use.  We  will  suppose  it  to'  be 
apples,  which  are  already  pared  and 
sliced.  Cover  the  tins  with  moder¬ 
ately  thin  crust  in  which  there  must  be 
no  suspicion  of  breaking  ;  but  do  not 
trim  the  edges.  Fill  with  slices  of  apple, 
which  may  be  of  any  tart  variety  having 
good  cooking  qualities.  The  Greening 
and  the  Northern  Spy  are  among  the  best. 
Cover  the  apples  with  a  cupful  of  sugar 
(the  light  brown  is  preferred  to  white  in 
apple  pies  by  many  people)  and  over  this 
place  bits  of  butter  and  give  a  sprinkling 
of  any  seasoning  desired.  At  our  house 
allspice  is  the  favorite.  Moisten  the  edge 
of  the  crust  all  around  with  cold  water, 
but  put  none  in  the  pie,  as  the  juice 
of  the  apples  is  sufficient. 

Roll  out  the  top  crust  a  trifle  thinner 
than  the  lower  one.  Decorate  it  fanci¬ 
fully  with  a  knife  for  the  escape  of  steam, 
spread  it  over  the  pie  and  press  the  edges 
of  the  two  crusts  firmly  together,  yet  not 
so  firmly  as  to  break  them  and  give  the 
juice  a  place  to  escape  when  the  apples 
begin  to  cook.  Trim  around  the  tin  neat¬ 
ly,  but  not  too  closely.  Give  a  final 
pressure  with  the  palm  of  the  hand, 
smoothing  the  crust  round  and  round, 
occasionally  dipping  the  hand  in  flour  to 
prevent  sticking.  A  minutes’  additional 
work  at  this  stage  may  save  much  annoy¬ 
ance  in  baking. 

Should  the  pie  be  of  more  juicy  fruit, 


as  cherries  or  berries,  take  a  piece  of 
bleached  cotton  an  inch  and  a  half  wide, 
wet,  and  bind  it  around  the  edge,  using 
flour  to  keep  it  in  place.  This  makes  it 
perfectly  secure  and  is  easily  removed 
when  the  pie  is  taken  from  the  oven. 

The  baking  of  a  pie,  simple  as  it  may 
seem,  is  one  of  the  most  important  points, 
for  the  best  of  pies  may  be  ruined  in  the 
oven.  There  is  no  way  of  giving  definite 
directions,  as  no  two  ovens  bake  exactly 
alike.  Much  must  be  left  to  the  personal 
experience  of  the  cook.  I  find  best  suc¬ 
cess  by  placing  it  first  upon  the  top  grate 
of  the  oven  until  the  crust  is  slightly 
baked,  then  transferring  to  the  bottom. 
Pies  require  long  and  slow  baking  where 
the  fruit  must  be  cooked,  as  in  the  case 
of  apples,  and  they  must  have  good  bot¬ 
tom  heat.  Try  with  a  fork  and  see  if  the 
fruit  is  soft  and  completely  cooked,  as 
half-cooked  apples  spoil  the  product  en¬ 
tirely.  To  tell  when  pies  are  done  on 
the  bottom,  try  them  as  you  do  flat-irons, 
by  applying  the  moistened  finger  quickly 
to  the  under  side  of  the  tin  as  you  re¬ 
move  it  from  the  oven.  If  it  emits  a 
hissing  sound,  it  is  sufficiently  baked  ;  if 
not,  return  it  to  the  oven. 

In  making  berry  or  cherry  pies,  to  mix 
flour  and  sugar  together  is  an  improve¬ 
ment  on  adding  these  ingredients  sepa¬ 
rately,  as  they  are  more  perfectly 
blended. 

Hake  the  crust  first  for  lemon  or  other 
pies  having  but  one  crust ;  then  add  the 
filling  and  return  to  the  oven.  Never 
throw  away  the  bits  of  dough  that  are 
left  after  making  pies.'  Add  a  little  but¬ 
ter  in  bits  when  partly  rolled  out,  lap 
together  and  roll  thin.  Bake  on  patty 
tins,  without  a  tinge  of  brown  ;  fill  with 
jelly  or  jam  and  see  how  they  brighten 
the  tea  table.  ki,u  rockwooii. 
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as  a  timekeeper.  It  is  fall  jeweled,  th 
jewels  being  set  in  solid  gold.  It  has  the 
finest  and  simplest  patent  regulator  known, 
as  well  as  a  patent  safety  pinion,  compen¬ 
sation  balance  and  Logan’s  celebrated  Breg- 
net  hair  spring,  which  is  bent  to  the  re¬ 
quired  form  and  then  hardened  and  tem¬ 
pered.  It  is  thoroughly  ad j  usted  so  that  it 
will  keep  accurate  time  whether  hot  or 
cold.  It  is  made  by  the  American  Walt¬ 
ham  Watch  Company,  and  called  “P.  S. 
Bartlett.”  Hundreds  of  people  have  paid 
as  high  as  $125  for  this  watch,  and  the  usual 
retail  price  is  now  from  $85  to  $105.  We 
offer  it  in  a  solid  14k.  gold,  two  ounces  to 
23^  ounces  (40  to  45  dwt)  case,  hunting  or 
open  face,  handsomely  finished.  Price, 
$43.50,  with  five  years’  subscription  $47.50. 

People  who  want  this  magnificent  watch 
in  a  cheaper  case  can  have  it  in  gold  filled 
case  guaranteed  for  15  years,  for  $22  in 
hunting  case;  and  for  $19.50  in  open  face; 
for  $19  50  in  three  ounce  coin  silver,  hunt¬ 
ing  or  open  face ;  for  $12.75  in  nickel  silver, 
open-face  case ;  a  year’s  subscription  In¬ 
cluded  with  each  one. 

Ladles’  Watches. 

No.  5  C.  A  genuine  Waltham  or  Elgin 
lady’s  watch  with  7  jewels,  compensation 
balance  and  safety  pinion,  stem  wind  and 
set,  in  a  solid  coin  silver  hunting  case,  $10.75; 
with  a  two  years’  subscription  $13. 

No.  6  C.  Same  watch  as  No.  5  C  in  hand¬ 
somely  engraved,  gold  filled  hunting  case, 
guaranteed  by  the  manufacturers  to  look 
like  gold  for  15  years.  This  case  is  made 
by  the  same  process  as  No.  2  C.  Price, 
$14.90  ;  with  two  years’  subscription  for  $17. 

Lady’s  Diamond  Watch. 

®No.  162  is  a 
bea  u  t  i  f  u  1 , 
so  lid  gold 
case  Elgin 
watch.  In  the 
works  are 

/s'"  seven  jewels 

a  genuine 

Not  162.  ruby  and  a 

genuine  sap¬ 
phire  set  in  a  clover  leaf.  The  gold  is  14k. 
U.  S.  Assay.  Price,  $32  50 ;  with  a  five  years’ 
subscription,  $37. 

No.  161  is  a  beautiful  Elgin  watch  in  a 
solid  gold  hunting  case.  The  works  contain 
seven  jewels,  compensation  balance  and  all 
improvements.  The  case  is  the  celebrated 
Brooklyn  Granger.  A  more  beautiful  watch 
would  be  hard  to  find  anywhere.  Price 
only  $18.50 ;  with  a  two  years’  subscription 
for  $21. 
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BEANS  AND  PEAS 

Marrow,  choice,  1891 . 

Mediums,  choice,  1891 . 

Pea,  choice,  1891 . 

White  Kidney,  choice,  1891 . 

Red  Kidney,  choice,  1891 . 

Yellow  Eye,  choice,  1891 . 

Black  Turtle  Soup,  choice,  1891 . 

Lima  beans,  California  (60)  lbs.) . 

Foreign  medium,  1891 . 

Green  peas,  1891,  bbls.,  per  bush . 

Green  peas,  1891,  bags,  per  bush . 

Green  peas,  Scotch,  189i.  bushel . 

BUTTER. 

STATE  AND  PENN. 

Creamery  best . 

Seconds  to  firsts . 

Penn,  extra . 

Half  firkin  tubs— 

Fresh  extras . 

Firsts  . 

Seconds . 

Welsh  tubs— 

Fresh  extras . 

Firsts . . 

Seconds  . . . 

Dairy  tubs  thirds . 

Entire  dairies— 

Extras . 

Firsts  . 

Seconds . 

Firkins  extras . 

First . . 

Seconds  . 

WESTERNS. 

Creamery— 

Elgin  extras . 

Other  Western  extras . 

Firsts  . 

Seconds  . 

Thirds . 

June  extra . 

Firsts  . 

Seconds  . 

Imitation  creamery— 

Firsts  . 

Seconds  . 

Thirds . 

Dairy  firsts . . 

Seconds  . 

Thirds . . 

Factory  fresh  Iowa,  etc.,  extra . . 

Ind.,  etc.,  firsts . 

Seconds  . 

Fourths  to  thirds . 

Rolls  fresh  extra . 

Seconds  to  firsts . 

CHEESE. 

State  factory,  full  cream— 

Fancy  . 

Choice . 

Good  to  prime . 

Fair  to  good . 

Common . 

Skims  small  fine . . 

Skims  large  choice . 

Light  skims  fair  to  good . 

Light  skims  poor . 

Skims . 

Pennsylvania  skims . 

EGGS. 

N.  Y.  State  and  Penn,  new  laid  per  doz . 

Western  fresh  gathered  choice . 25  @25)4 

Western  fresh  gathered,  fair  to  prime . 24  @— 

Southern  fresh  gathered . 24  @25 

Limed  eggs  Canada  choice . 21  @22 

Limed  eggs  Western  choice . 21  @— 

FRUITS— GREEN. 

Apples,  Spitz,  per  bbl . 2  3„ 

Baldwin.  State,  per  d.  h.  bbl .  1  75®  2  25 

Baldwin,  Up-R.,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 1  50@  1  75 

Baldwin,  poor,  per  bbl .  1  25@  -  — 

Greening,  State,  per  d.  h.  bbl .  1  50®  1  i5 

Greening,  Up-R.,  per  d.  h.  bbl .  1  37@  1  50 

Greening,  poor,  per  bbl .  1  12®  1  25 

Cranberries,  fancy  black,  per  bbl .  7  00@  -  — 

Cape  Cod,  fair  to  good,  per  bbl .  5  50®  b  50 

Cape  Cod,  soft,  per  bbl .  1  00@  3  00 

Jersey,  per  crate .  1  00@  1  50 

Oranges,  Fla.,  bright,  straight  lines .  2  00@  2  75 

Bright,  176@200,  per  box.., .  1  87@  2  26 

Bright,  226® 250,  per  box .  1  50@  1  75 

Bright,  126@150,  per  box .  1  50®  1  75 

Russet,  prime,  per  box .  1  50@  1  75 

Inferior,  per  box .  75@  1  25 

Tangerines,  Fla.,  per  box .  5  0O@  7  00 

Mandarins,  Fla.,  per  box .  2  50®  5  00 

FRUITS— DOMESTIC  DRIED. 

Apples,  evaporated,  1891,  fancy .  7  @714 

Evaporated,  1891,  choice . 6  @6)4 

Evaporated,  1891,  prime .  5)4®  5$f 

Evaporated,  1891,  common  to  fair .  4  @5 

Southern  sliced,  1891,  fancy .  4)4@  4% 

Southern  sliced,  1891,  prime .  4lA 

Southern  sliced,  1891,  common  to  fair .  3  @  3)4 

Ohio  and  Michigan,  quarters,  1891 . 4  @  4)4 

State  and  coarse  cut,  1891 .  *  " 

Southern  coarse  cut,  1891 . 

chopped,  1891 . 

Cores  and  skins,  1891 . 

Peaches,  Del.,  peeled  fancy . . 

N.  C.  peeled,  fancy . 

N.  C.  peeled,  choice . 

Southern  peeled,  common  to  prime. . . 

Raspberries,  1891,  evaporated . 

1891,  sun-dried . 

Blackberries,  1891,  per  lb . 

Huckleberries,  1891,  per  lb . 

Cherries,  1891 .  . . 

Plums,  State . 

Apricots,  Cal.,  1891,  per  lb . 

POULTRY— LIVE. 

Fowls,  Jersey,  State  and  Penn.,  per  lb  — 

Fowls,  Western,  per  lb . 

Chickens,  local,  medium  to  prime,  per  lb 

Chickens,  Western,  per  lb . 

Roosters,  old,  per  lb . 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb . 

Ducks,  Western,  per  pair . 

Geese,  Western,  per  pair . 

POULTRY— DRESSED. 

DRY  PACKED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys,  State  and  nearby,  per  lb . 

Western,  choice,  per  lb . 

Western,  inferior,  per  lb . —  - 

Philadelphia  chickens,  fancy  roasting, per  lb. 18  @20 

Philadelphia  chickens,  fancy  broilers . 22  @25 

Chickens,  Jersey,  good  to  choice . 15  @16 

State  and  Pennsylvania . 14  @15 

Western . —  @~ 

Chickens  and  fowls  mixed  State  and  Penn..  13  @14 

Western . 13  @13) 

Western  inferior .  11  @12 

Ducks,  Jersey  choice . 16  @18 

State  and  Pennsylvania . 14  @16 

Western . @Jj> 

Geese,  Jersey  and  Maryland . 12  @13 

Western .  9  @11 


,2  10  @2  12)4 
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.1  80  @ - 

.2  40  @2  50 
.1  95  @2  05 
.1  70  @1  75 
.3  00  @3  10 
.1  70  @1  80 
.1  66  @1  75 
.1  27)4@1  30 

.1  22)4® - 

.1  15  @1  17)4 


29)4@ — 
.27  @28 
.29)4®— 

.27  @28 
.23  @25 
.20  @22 


.30  @30)4 
29)4@ — 
.26  @27 
.24  @25 
.21  @23 
.23  @— 
.21  @22 
.18  @20 
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.  9  @10 
8  @  9)£ 
.  6  @  8 
.  3  @  5 
.3  @3)4 


YOUR 


■  m  m  ■  ■  "  ■  v  with  k 

DIXON’S  SILICA  GRAPHITE  PAINT 

Water  will  run  from  It  pure  and  dean.  It  oovers  doable 
th*  surface  of  any  other  paint,  and  will  lent  four  ortlvt 
Hmtilonfer.  Equally  nsefni  for  any  Iron  work.  Send  for 
circulars,  JOB.  Diion  Cbucibln  Co.,  Jersey  City,  N,  J. 


GOOD  BUTTER. 

Speaking  of  good  butter  an  English  exchange  says: 

“  There  are  five  things  to  aim  at  in  making  butter 
for  the  best  market.  These  are  uniformity  In  color, 
In  texture,  In  salting,  In  packing,  and  leaving  no 
water  in  the  butter.” 

Uniformity  In  color  Is  the  most  important,  and  this 
cannot  be  had  unless  good  coloring  Is  used  at  this 
season.  There  are  many  colors  on  the  market  rang¬ 
ing  from  poor  to  good,  but  the  best  dairymen,  those 
who  have  a  reputation  for  choice  butter — use  and 
endorse  Wells,  Richardson  &  Co.’s  Improved  Butter 
Color.  They  unite  in  affirming  that  this  color 
Is  the  strongest,  the  most  natural,  and  the  one 
make  that  Is  always  the  same  In  strength  and  color. 
When  the  best  costs  no  more  than  Inferior  kinds, 
why  not  use  the  best  ? — Adv. 


iDiOTf!  DUfiTHQ  50c.  Per  dozen,  by  mall.  Send 
AnloIU  rnUlUo  cab.  photo,  for  copy.  Sample 
and  particulars  for  2c.  Stamp.  Agents  Wanted. 

Address  ROSE,  Box  1293,  Talladega,  Ala. 
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The  rate  Is  good,  and  security  in  southeastern 
Kansas  unquestioned.  Long  experience  and  no 
foreclosure.  Write 

BANK  OF  H.  R.  CROWELL,  Columbus,  Kan. 


CJuick  Sales  and  Large  Profits.  I  want  a 
good  salesman  In  every  town  in  the  United  States. 
Send  81  and  receive  (express  charges  prepaid)  Sample 
Outfit.  None  like  It ;  new  and  best  yet. 


SELF-ACTING 


SHADE  ROLLERS] 


Beware  of  imitations. 


sells  at  siglit,  works  to  perfection,  and  gives 
perfect  satisfaction.  Address  C.  M.  MALLORY, 
Albion,  Orleans  County,  N.  Y. 

Write  for  terms.  Mention  this  paper. 


NOTICE 
AUTOGRAPH 
n  OF 


LABEL 

and  get 

HE  GENUINE 


,  HCTUBK8,  AUTO.  VERSES  to  BIDDLC3Pf 
30  STYLES  OF  CARDS  lie.  to  PRESENT  f* 

PARDEE  to  CO..  M0NT0WE3E.  CONE. 


500 SCRAP 


, CALENDAR. 500  PICTURE8.MOTTOE8. CONUNDRUMS,  j 
Identification  Card  and  LOVELY  CASE  SAMPLKCARDS. 
1  Pr«*«u4  liaa. TUTTLE  CARD  CO.. NORTH  iiAVEN, CONN 1 


WANTED. 

Maple  trees,  12  to  14  feet  high,  1%-inch  and  2  Inches 
in  diameter.  Nice,  straight  and  bushy. 

MURRAY  &  KEENE,  Flushing,  N.  Y. 


NATIONAL  LAND  ROLLER 


FRANKLIN  H.  HOUGH,  Waihington 
D.  C.  No  attorney’s  fee  until  patent  i» 
obtained.  Write  for  Inventor' e  Guide. 


PATENTS 


PURE  UNLEACHED. 

Order  direct  from  Canada, 
lar  Write  for  free  pamphlet. 

F.  K.  LALOB,  Dunnvllle,  Ont, 


WOOD 

ASHES 


SITUATION  WANTED.— By  a  married  man  as 
manager  of  Stock,  Dairy  or  Truck  Farm.  Good 
home  close  to  schools,  preferred  to  highest  wages. 
Address  J.  B.,  care  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
New  York. 


1892 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


1 43 


52  FIRST  PREMIUMS 
LARGE  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  FREE 

prairie  State  Incubator  co. 

HOMER  CITY,  PA. 


/\  g  ^  |%#|  L|  as  now  made,  is  a  general-purpose  Harrow,  not  a 

I  if  I  I^hbi  j|  special  tool  as  its  competitors  claim,  but  a  complete 

Pulverizing  Harrow,  Clod  Crusher  and  Leveler. 

3  the  “whole  business”  from  start  to  finish,  viz.,  it  “digs,”  cuts,  lilts,^  turns,  crushes, 
a n ri  all  in  onfi  oueration  and,  withal,  is  the  Cheapest  riding 


THE 


No  15  Double  Gang 

Two-horse  size,  6%  feet  wide. 


Among  the  anomalies  of  nomenclature  noticed  in 
our  market  reports,  are  the  words,  “Irish  potatoes,” 
applied  to  our  common  potato.  The  potato  is  purely 
an  American— Ireland  never  saw  one  until  It  was  sent 
there  from  this  continent.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
tomato.  Owing  to  the  very  large  use  of  this  fruit  in 
Southern  Europe,  many  persons  are  of  the  opinion 
that  the  tomato  was  a  native  of  that  section. 

The  National  Association  of  Oxford  Down  Breeders 
held  their  annual  meeting  at  Columbus,  O.,  January 
12.  Treasurer’s  report  shows  a  balance  of  $1,685.69  in 
the  treasury  with  all  the  debts  paid  There  are  now 
2,907  pedigrees  in  for  Volume  V,  which  was  closed  for 
entries  February  1,  and  will  be  published  as  soon  as 
possible.  Quite  a  number  of  new  members  were  ad-  | 
mitted  to  the  Association.  The  sum  of  $1,175  was 
voted  in  cash  prizes  to  be  given  at  the  Columbian  Ex¬ 
position  in  1893. 

A  Western  reader  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
who  recently  visited  the  East,  desires  us  to  say  that 
for  elegance  and  comfort  the  Erie  Railway  route  from 
New  York  to  Chicago  excels  all  others  that  he  has 
tried,  and  he  has  used  them  all,  or  nearly  all.  He  says 
it  is  steadily  growing  in  favor  with  the  traveling  pub¬ 
lic,  and  cites  the  solid  through  vestibule  trains  as  one 
of  its  good  features  among  many.  Railroad  travel 
is  hard  work  at  best,  and  it  is  well  to  know  the  best 
routes  when  we  start  out  on  a  journey. 

GENESEE  County,  N.Y.-We  are  having  old-fash¬ 
ioned  winter  weather  and  good  sleighing.  There  is 
plenty  of  snow  to  cover  up  wheat,  which  went  into 
wlnterquarters  looking  pretty  rusty.  Wheat  is  near 
the  dollar  mark  and  is  nearly  all  out  of  first  hands. 
Hay  not  plentiful.  I  understand  that  a  company 
has  been  buying  and  baling  it  and  that  it  is  holding 
it  for  a  big  price.  Oats  have  dropped  back  a  few 
cents,  on  account  of  corn  being  more  abundant. 
Potatoes  are  doing  a  trifle  better.  I  received  word 
from  the  northern  part  of  Michigan,  a  few  days  ago, 
that  there  were  150  car-loads  in  one  place  waiting 
for  a  better  price ;  they  are  now  worth  18  cents.  Apples 
do  not  improve  much;  very  few  are  held  by  farmers; 
the  speculators  got  hold  of  the  wrong  end  of  the  deal 
last  fall.  Farmers  are  drawing  manure  on  the  snow, 
as  it  handles  much  easier  than  on  a  wagon.  Taxes 
are  not  so  high  as  last  year.  Why  not  tax  mortgages 
as  well  as  land  ?  c>  F- 


MM&M; 


The  peculiar  shape  and  arrangement  of  the  Coulters: 
surface  of  the  ground,  which  no  other  Harrow  does.  * 
my  expense  if  not  satisfactory. 

DUANE  H.  NASH,  Sole  Manufa< 

_ i  deliver  free  on  board  at  convenient  distributing  depots  W 


CLEVELAND  BAYS 

finr  1  sqi  imnortation  «ives  us  a  large  stable  of  the  best  Coach  Horses,  we  can  either 


IT  IS  IMPORTANT 


Pijsnlhinroujsi  gMvntissing. 

IN  writing  to  advertisers  please  always  mention 
The  RURAL  New-Yorker.  _ 


Now  that  Winter  has  set  in 


Our  1891  importation  gives  us  a  large  — . - — -  -  - - 

import  or  raise.  These  are  the  best  h<^f8’ 

We  guarantee  every  horse  a  sound,  reliable  breeder,  bee  o 
great  Shows.  We  have  the  best. 

gend  lor  Catalogue  and  particular*. 

CLEVELAND  BAY  HORSE  COMPANY,  P 


And  other  Domestic  Animals 

TO  RUN  DOWN. 

Therefore,  get  your  Supply  of 


LINSEED  OIL  MEAL 


A  Herd  of  eight  choice  Animals  all  registered. 
*75  per  head  buys  them;  also  Standard-bred  and 
Standard  Producing  Fillies. 

Pit  Game  Fowls,  the  Japs  and  their  crosses  are  my 
specialty.  Eggs,  $2  per  13.  A  few  birds  for  sale. 

A.  F.  MILES,  Stanstead,  P.  Q.,  Canada. 


Lakeside  Stock  Farm, 

&  POWELL.  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 

[^—The  evenest,  best  colored,  finest  bred  of  any  Importation  yet. 

T»  ITnntlT'3  —Fine  representatives  of  several  of  the  most  noted  trotting  strains 
?„f“  Electioneer:”  ”  George  Wilkes,”  “  Alcazar,”  “  Whips,”  “  Administrator.”  etc. 

—The  largest  and  most  noted  stud  in  the  Eastern  States. 

-A  fine  stock  of  the  various  ages. 

rd  of  Milk  and  Butter  Producing  Holstein-Friesians. 
BERKSHIRE  AND  CHESHIRE  SWINE. 

u.ATTt.it  sent  on  aPDlieatllon.  Mention  this  paper  when  writing. 


Early  from  the 


For  Sale— 50  Head  of  Jerseys 


DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


All  ages  and  both  sexes  :  representing  the  most 
noted  families.  Prices  reasonable. 

Address  E.  S.  GILLETT,  Ravenna,  O. 


THE  HOME  OF  THE 


Jersey  Calves;  Rough  Coated  Collies, 
Eng.  Beagles;  Standard  Fowls,  Tur¬ 
keys,  Pekin  Ducks  and  served  Sows 
cheap.  58tli  year.  F.  Morris,  Norway, Pa. 


MORGAN 

HORSES 


CAVALIER  POGIS  LISGAR 


March  27, 1889,  by  Squire  Llsgar  Pogis,  Reg.  No.  15399, 
out  of  Myra  D,  Reg.  No.  12905,  American  Jersey  Cattle 
Club  Is  perfectly  gentle  and  one  of  the  handsomest 
bulls  standing.  His  breeding  is  unequaled.  Will  be 
sold  low.  GEO.  W.  DAVIS,  Tenafly,  N.  J. 


LEVI  P.  MORTON’S  ELLERSLIE  HERD, 

THE  BUTTER  HERD. 


Send  for  catalogue  con¬ 
taining  pedigrees,  to 


arred  and  White  Plymouth  Hocks.  Send 
1  stamp  for  40-page  catalogue. 

H.  C.  HART,  Walden,  N.  Y 


DUNDEE,  ILL. 

Mention  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Mixed  Milk  of  herd  averages  one  pound  Butter  to 
16  pounds  of  Milk.  Several  cows  produce  $1  worth 
of  Butter  a  day. 

FAIR  Record:  63  First,  39  Second  Prizes.  First  on 
Herd  at  11  Fairs.  125  Pure-bred  Animals. 

HOUGH  -  COATED  SCOTCH  COLLIES.— 
Own  Importation.  Puppies,  $10  each. 

H.  M.  COTTRELL,  Superintendent, 

RHINE  CLIFF,  N.  Y. 


Fifty  (50)  fancy  ewes  set  aside  for  the 
opening1  trade  of  the  year  1892,  now  safe 
in  lamb  to  the  best  rams  at  Eureka 
Place.  Special  prices  furnished  and  75- 
page  illustrated  catalogue  sent  free  on 
application. 

J.  S.  A  W.  C.  CROSBY, 

GREENVILLE,  MICH. 


(The  Perfection 
B  Horse  Tail  Tie 


Beats  Cleaning  a  Muddy  Tall. 
Xv- — AH  Polished  Metal. 
Sample,  35c.  DES  MOINES  NOVELTY  CO., 
132  W.  4th  St.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 


Incubators  Only 

A.  F.  Williams,  Bristol,  Ct. 


DAIRYMEN  AND  CATTLE 
OWNERS  IN  GENERAL! 


HATCH  CHICKENS  BY  STEAM. 

Excelskir  INCUBATOR 


for  LIVE  STOCK  in  STA  BLES.  Send  for  circu¬ 
lars  for  the  only  practical  and  economical  one  in  the 
market.  _ 

C.  E.  BUCKLEY  &  CO.,  Dover  Plains,  N.  Y. 


Lowest-priced  First-class  Hatcher  made. 
Simple,  Perfect,  65^£riiiSSft  Self- Regulating. 


Patented  In  United 
States,  July  16,  1889,  and 
in  Ten  Foreign  Countries 
A  comb  that  combines  the  strength  of  metal  with  tht 
elasticity  of  a  brush.  Efficient,  humane,  convenient 
and  durable.  Descriptive  circulars  on  application 
Send  50c  for  sample  by  mail,  if  not  sold  by  your  dealer 

SPRING  CURRY  COMB  CO.  South  Bend.  Ind 


in  cattle  feeding,  mailed  free  to  anj 
address.  Address 

THE  EMPIRE  DAIRY  FEED  CO., 

OFFICE:  48  and  49,  No.  170  Broadway,  New  York. 
WORKS  :  645  to  651  West  46th  Street.  New  York. 


FOR  SAIjE. 

PIETERTJE  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 


Handsomely  marked,  and  of  various  ages.  Address 
THE  HILL  FARM, 

Chatham,  Morris  County,  New  Jersey. 


I  Thousands  in  suc- 
icesisitil  operation. 
I  Guaranteed  to  hatch 
a  larger  percentage 


|  C  I  ]  p  p  |  ICC  All  Kind*,  Water,  Gas.  OH. 
UU  L*  I  I  0  U  I  I  LI  LOyg/n/n^,  Ditching,  Pump- 

|  —  trig,  Wind&Steam  Mach'y.  Encyclopedia  26c. 

■  ■  ■■■■■■The  American  Well  Work*,  Aurora,  III. 

.11-13  S. Canal  St. .CHICAGO, ILL. 


of  fertile  eggs  at  lets  ■ 
cost  than  any  other  incubator. 
Send  6c.  for  Illus.  Catalogue. 


From  prize-winning  barred  Plymouth 
Rocks  and  S.  C.  B.  Leghorns. 

Write  for  prices. 

WILL  M.  MCCONNELL,  Cadiz,  Ohio. 


Saw  and  Uriitt  Mill.  4  H.P. 
and  larger.  Catalogue  free. 
DeLOiCH  MILL  CO..  Atlanta.  6a. 


Patentee  and 
Sole 

iaaifutinr. 


Branch  Houtet 


|  Elm  Street,  DALLAS,  TEXAS! 


GEO.  H.  STAHL,  Quincy,  III. 


February  27 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


MAULE’S  SEEDS  LEAD  ALL 

Have  done  so  for  years  and  are  as  far  ahead  in  189a  as  ever  before. 

OUR  new  Seed  Book  is  a  wonder  and  is  pronounced  the  best  Seed  and  Plant  catalogue  published.  All  the  striking 
novelties,  as  well  as  many  of  the  old  standbys,  are  represented  in  colors ;  not  only  Vegetables  and  Flowers, 
but  Flowering  Plants,  Small  Fruits  Nut-Bearing  Trees,  etc.  It  contains  732  illustrations,  weighs  over  11  oz.,  is 
brim  full  and  running  over  with  all  the  good  things  in  Plant  life.  This  Catalogue,  representing  the  largest  mail  trade  in 
America,  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  gardener  or  small  fruit-grower.  You  need  it.  Is  too  expensive  to  mail  free; 
send  five  2  cent  stamps  and  you  will  receive  a  copy  by  return  mail.  This  does  not  represent  half  its  cost.  Address 

I  Mention  this  paper  and  receive,  free  of  charge,  a|  __  

Ipkt.  of  Earliest  of  All  Tomatoes  (now  first  offered,  W  ^  TTI  "Y"  7  71  A  T  t  A 

Iworth  20  cts.  any  other  way).  Is  3  to  5  days  earlier  1/1/  /|/#  \  1/  \\i  Z|  f  /  #  . 

[than  any  other,  of  good  shape,  size  and  color,  or  a  »  *  -*■  Y  -L-  1  JL.  XyXy  t 

\packet  of  Marguerite  Carnation  which  blooms  4  _  ,  ' 

yfnonUis^rornjowingJhe^see^^^^^^^^^^^^  1711  Filbert  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pi 


The  Haps  and  Mishaps  of  a 
Hill  of  Corn. 

HOW  FATTY  LOST  HIS  PI. ACE. 


oft;  — 40W  pleasant  this  is,” 
murmured  the  shin- 
{mm  ing  kernels  of  corn 
to  one  another  as,  in 
f|Bj  I their  rich  dress  of 
sk*  I  they  cuddled 

together  on  the  ears 
Kgjj  &  hanging  in  Farmer 

Gray’s  warm  kitchen. 
Here  they  had  been 
placed  during  the 
winter  in  order  that  the  grains  would 
keep  dry  until  planting  time. 

“  1  hope  we  can  stay  here  always,”  one 
whispered. 

“  Hut  we  can’t,”  said  a  third,  “  for  last 
night  when  tlie  rest  of  you  had  gone  to 
sleep,  I  heard  Farmer  Gray  tell  his  wife 
that  corn  planting  time  was  almost  here, 
for  the  oak  leaves  were  almost  as  large 
as  squirrels’  feet.  ” 

“Yes,”  said  a  plump  little  one  from 
near  the  top  of  the  ear,  “don’t  you  re¬ 
member  how  he  looked  at  us  the  other 
day  and  said  that  his  seed-corn  was  keep¬ 
ing  in  splendid  condition  ?” 

“  Well,  youngster,”  growled  a  big,  fat 
kernel  from  the- bottom  of  the  cob,  “you 
needn’t  be  afraid  ;  he  won’t  take  such  a 
little  thing  as  you,  anyway.” 

“  I’m  glad  of  it,”  shouted  the  little  one, 
getting  excited,  “  I’d  a  good  deal  rather 
be  fed  to  the  chickens  than  be  buried  in 
the  dark  ground  and  maybe  smothered 
to  death  or  drowned.” 

Shortly  after  this,  on  a  rainy  day,  the 
farmer  came  in  and  began  to  shell  his 
seed  corn.  Now  Mr.  Gray  was  a  progress¬ 
ive  and  intelligent  farmer  who  believed 
that  it  paid  to  take  some  extra  care  with 
the  seed  lie  used  for  his  crops.  So  in  the 
fall  when  husking  the  corn,  he  had  care¬ 
fully  selected  only  the  very  finest  ears, 
and  in  that  way  he  had  as  fine  a  lot  of 
seed  as  could  be  desired.  When  shelling 
the  corn,  as  nothing  else  could  be  done, 
he  did  it  slowly,  picking  out  every  imper¬ 
fect  kernel  and  a  number  of  grains  that 
were  too  small  were  left  on  the  tip  of  the 
cob.  There  was  also  a  special  reason  for 
taking  all  this  trouble  with  his  seed  corn: 
for  he  knew  that  a  leading  agricultural 
paper  had  offered  a  prize  of  $500  for  the 
largest  yield  from  an  acre  planted  to 
corn.  After  being  shelled,  the  corn  was 
placed  in  a  strong  bag,  and  then  came 
grumbling  and  quarreling  among  the 
kernels. 

“Look  out  there!”  stormed  our  fat 
friend,  who  seemed  in  danger  of  being 
crushed  ;  “  if  you  fellows  don’t  stop  your 
crowding,  I’ll  give  you  something  to  re¬ 
member.” 

“  Remember  yourself,  Fatty,”  retorted 
the  little  one,  who  somehow  had  man¬ 
aged  to  slip  in,  “  we  have  as  much  right 
here  as  you,  and  don’t  take  up  nearly  as 
much  room.” 

“  Well,  there’s  some  good  in  me  ;  I  can 
help  our  master  a  good  deal  in  getting 
that  prize.” 

“Ha!  ha!  there’s  conceit  for  you! 
Fatty  is  going  to  make  the  whole  crop  : 
himself.” 

Thus  it  went,  first  one,  then  another  < 
having  something  to  say  ;  it  was  those  on  < 
top,  however,  who  were  the  noisiest. 
Those  in  the  bottom  were  almost  suffo-  1 
cated,  as  it  was  very  warm  and  dark,  and 


some  of  the  kernels  that  were  not  entirely 
dried  began  to  sweat,  and  so  perhaps  were 
likely  to  ruin  all  of  the  seed  so  care¬ 
fully  saved.  When  corn  is  damp,  it  soon 
gets  so  hot  that  the  little  germ,  as  the 
point  which  begins  to  grow  is  called,  is 
destroyed.  Before  any  damage  was  done, 
however,  planting  time  was  at  hand  and 
Farmer  Gray  had  got  his  land  ready  by 
manuring,  plowing  and  marking  it  out 
into  small  squares.  As  he  wished  to 
plant  it  very  carefully,  he  intended  to  use 
a  hand  planter  like  the  illustration,  (Fig. 
84)  with  which  he  could  also  place  in  each 
hill  a  small  handful  of  some  quick-acting 


Farmer  Gray’s  Planter.  Fig.  8. 


fertilizer  to  give  the  young  plants  a  start. 
All  this  having  been  done,  the  next  we 
hear  of  our  kernels  of  corn  is  from  under 
ground. 

“  Ugh  !  how  close  and  dirty  this  is,” 
grumbled  our  fat  friend,  “  and  what  a 
horrible  smell !  I  wish  I  was  out  of  this 
dark  hole.” 

“  How  jolly  it  is  that  we  are  together 
again,  ’  chimed  in  the  little  fellow,  who 
always  seemed  to  fall  right  side  up. 
Now  we  have  a  chance  to  see  who  will 
do  the  best.” 

“I  think,”  remarked  a  middle-sized 
kernel,  “  that  we  had  better  keep  to¬ 
gether  until  out  of  the  ground.  I  remem¬ 
ber  that  my  father  told  us — besides  many 
other  things — that  one  alone  always  had 
hard  work  to  break  through  the  hard 
crust  over  us,  while  for  a  number  to¬ 
gether  it  is  very  easy.” 

“  That’s  so,”  cried  the  middle-sized 
one’s  brother,  “  we  ought  all  to  keep  to¬ 
gether  until  we  get  out,  then  each  one  for 
himself.” 

All  the  rest  agreed  to  this  wise  plan  ex¬ 
cept  Fatty,  who  got  as  far  from  the  others 
as  he  could  and  said: 

“You  fellows  can  do  as  you  please,  I’m 
going  to  suit  myself.  Just  you  all  keep 
away  from  me.  Why  are  there  so  many 
in  this  hill  anyway?” 

“  Why,  haven’t  you  heard  the  farmer’s 
rule  for  planting  corn  ?  ”  asked  the 
middle-sized  one.  “  Here  it  is  then 
‘  One  for  the  cut-worm, 

One  for  the  the  crow, 

One  for  the  blackbird 
And  three  to  grow.’ 

You  see  there’s  danger  ahead  for  some  of 
us,  for  this  hill  will  soon  be  thinned  out 
enough.” 

“  I  hope  it  won’t  be  me  that  will  have 
to  go,”  each  one  cried. 

“  I  know  it  won’t  be  me,”  said  Fatty. 

“  Don’t  be  too  sure;  pride  comes  be¬ 
fore  a  fall,”  observed  one  which  until  now 
had  been  silent. 

“  How  large  I  am  getting,”  our  little 
friend  exclaimed  one  day. 

This  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
others  who  all  found  themselves  swollen 
out  of  shape  so  that  they  were  all  like 
little  balls  of  a  whitish  color,  Fatty  still 
being  much  the  largest. 

( Continued  on  next  page.) 
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The  Haps  and  Mishaps  of  a  Hill  of  Corn 

( Continued . ) 

“  We’ll  soon  he  out  of  the  ground,” 
joyfully  came  in  a  chorus  from  the  im¬ 
patient  seeds.  But,  alas!  that  very  night 
there  commenced  a  cold  rain,  that  soon 
soaked  the  ground  all  about  them  and 
made  it  so  cold  that  in  spite  of  huddling 
together  they  could  not  get  warm.  Near¬ 
ly  every  day  for  a  long  time  it  rained,  and 
at  last  it  came  to  be  a  matter  of  life  and 
death;  indeed  one  of  the  weaker  ones 
began  to  turn  black,  and  look  as  if  it 
couldn’t  get  well,  and  it  didn’t  either,  for 
it  only  made  a  little,  sickly  plant  that 
the  hot  sun  soon  killed.  It  fared  hard 
with  all  of  them,  but  the  little  one  stood 
it  the  best.  At  last  when  the  rain 
stopped,  such  a  hard  crust  of  ground  had 
been  beaten  down  over  them  that  it  re¬ 
quired  their  utmost  strength  to  get 
through,  while  Fatty,  who  in  his  pride 
had  kept  to  himself,  found  it  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  get  out ;  at  last  he  succeeded, 
but  his  back  was  bent  and  weak  for  a 
long  time,  and  he  complained: 

“  Oh,  I  am  so  tired  and  stiff,  I  believe 
I’ve  got  the  rheumatism  in  every  joint.” 

“  Ila  !  ha  !”  laughed  the  little  one,  “you 
would  stay  by  yourself,  now  you’ve  got 
your  pay.” 

“  Shut  up,”  said  the  big  one,  but  they 
only  laughed  the  more  at  his  anger. 

“  How  lovely  this  fresh  air  is,”  said  the 
middle-sized  one  to  his  sister. 

“  It  is  just  delicious,”  she  replied,  “  I 
guess  our  troubles  are  over  now.” 

All  at  once  a  great  black  object  came 
hopping  up  and  before  they  could  move, 
one  of  the  tender  little  plants  was  pulled 
out,  roots  and  all,  so  suddenly  that  all 
the  others  were  nearly  upturned,  and 
they  all  gave  a  loud  cry,  but  the  crow 
only  cried,  “Caw,  caw,  caw,  I’ve  got 
mine,”  and  ran  to  the  next  hill. 

“Gracious,  what  a  scare  that  was!” 
they  said,  still  all  of  a  tremble.  “  Poor 
follow  !  he  came  to  a  sudden  end.  Who 
will  go  next  ?” 

“It  won’t  be  me,”  declared  Fatty,  still 
full  of  pride,  although  he  was  as  white  as 
could  be,  and  shaking  all  over. 

That  night  as  they  were  whispering 
together  as  to  what  they  would  do  if 
another  crow  came  along,  the  little  one 
who  had  very  sharp  eyes  suddenly  turned 
pale  and  said. 

“  What’s  that  ?” 

“  Where  ?  ” 

“  Don’t  you  see  that  thing  crawling 
along,  right  this  way  ?” 

“  Oh,  yes  !  What  can  it  be  ?  What  shall 
we  do  ?”  they  all  cried  in  a  breath. 

(To  be  continued. ) 

Poultry  Yard. 

Kerosene  in  the  Poultry  Yard. 

I  have  used  kerosene  (coal  oil  we  name 
it  here)  on  roosts,  nest  boxes  and  else¬ 
where  to  destroy  lice  for  10  years,  with 
very  satisfactory  results.  I  use  the  crude 
oil  as  it  comes  from  the  well  in  the  Santa 
Cruz  Mountains.  It  does  not  evaporate 
so  quickly  as  the  refined  oil  and  conse¬ 
quently  is  more  lasting  and  effective  in 
killing  and  keeping  away  lice. 

The  oil  is  put  on  very  liberally  with  a 
paint  brush.  I  have  reason  to  believe 
that  it  is  not  irritating  to  the  fowl’s  feet, 
on  the  contrary,  I  think  it  is  soothing 
and  healing.  My  fowls  go  to  roost  some¬ 
times  while  the  roosts  are  yet  wet  with 
the  oil  and  their  feet  keep  in  fine  condi¬ 
tion  although  the  breeding  yards  are  very 
hard,  not  having  been  plowed  or  other¬ 
wise  disturbed  for  5  to  10  years. 

The  only  objection  I  have  to  the  use  of 
oil  is  that  it  soils  the  plumage  somewhat, 
particularly  that  of  the  white  fowls.  I 
can  hardly  believe  that  Mr.  Jacobs  has 
had  any  practical  experience  with  coal 
oil,  after  reading  his  opinion  in  a  late 
Rural.  I  am  now  preparing  to  try  sul¬ 
phur  fumes  for  ridding  my  houses  of  lice, 
spiders  and  all  other  vermin.  My  plan  is 
to  cover  the  houses  with  a  canvas  made 
for  the  purpose  and  burn  sulphur  within 
for  a  couple  of  hours.  I  am  satisfied  that 
sulphur  fumes  will  kill  any  living  thing 
and  also  act  as  a  disinfectant,  h.  g.  k. 


A  California  man  says  he  has  “  found 
out  that  live-oak  acorns  pounded  up  so 
that  the  hens  can  get  the  meat,  form  a 
splendid  article  of  food,  besides  being 
very  cheap,  for  by  a  few  hours’  work,  a 
man  can  gather  bushels  of  them.” 

*  *  * 

A  short  time  ago  I  sat  down  to  dinner 
in  a  hotel  at  the  same  table  with  two 
young  “bucks,”  evidently  recent  grad¬ 
uates  who  had  “accepted”  positions  as 
drummers  for  wholesale  houses.  On  the 
bill-of-fare  was  baked  chicken.  We  all 
decided  to  try  it,  and  I  received  a  leg  and 
each  of  the  drummers  a  wing.  The 
moment  I  saw  it  I  knew  it  was  a  pullet 
of  yore,  and  I  called  for  a  steel  to  whet 
my  knife  on.  The  drummers  tried  their 
wings  and  laid  them  down. 

“  Do  you  know  what  kind  of  chicken 
this  is  ?” 

“  Spring — steel  !”  replied  the  othex\” 

“That  shows  plainly  that  you’re  not 
up  to  date  on  fowl  matters.  I  know 
what  breed  a  chicken  belongs  to  the 
moment  I  set  my  teeth  against  it.” 

“Name  this.” 

“I  can  do  it.  It  is  Plymothus  Rockus  !  ” 

“  Be  blessed  if  I  don’t  think  you’re 
right  this  time,  for  this  is  about  the  rock¬ 
iest  chicken  I  ever  met  with  !  ” 

Then  naught  was  heard  save  the  clink 
of  dishes,  the  gulick  of  mastication  and 
the  steamboatic  sighs  of  the  waitresses. 

F.  G. 


Sometimes  a  Cot.d  will  not  Yield  to  ordinary 
remedies,  because  of  the  severe  inflammation  of  the 
delicate  lining  of  the  tubes  through  which  the  air  we 
breathe  is  distributed  to  the  lungs.  This  condition 
produces  Pain  and  Soreness,  Hoarseness,  Cough, 
Difficulty  of  Breathing,  Hectic  Fever,  and  a  Spitting 
of  Blood,  Matter  or  Phlegm,  finally  exhausting  the 
strength  of  the  patient,  and  developing  very  Berlous 
disease.  Dr.  Jayne’s  Expectorant  seldom  falls  to  re¬ 
move  these  symptoms,  by  relieving  the  lungs  of  all 
obstructing  matter,  and  healing  all  soreness.  Pleu¬ 
risy,  Asthma  and  Bronchitis  are  likewise  cured  by 
this  standard  remedy,  and  the  reputation  it  has 
maintained  for  so  many  years,  affords  the  best  guar¬ 
anty  of  its  merit. — Adv. 


Farming  Tools  for  Brazil. 

The  attention  of  manufacturers  is 
invited  to  the  following : 

The  Escola  Agronomica  is  newly  es¬ 
tablished  on  a  fazenda  of  500  acres  in 
the  State  of  Sao  Paulo — the  richest  agri¬ 
cultural  region  of  Brazil.  It  is  organized 
in  the  interest  of  progressive  agricul¬ 
ture,  provides  a  scientific  course  of  four 
years  with  daily  labor  for  students,  and 
sets-  apart  the  fi  rst  Saturday  of  every  month 
for  the  entertainment  of  visitors.  It  is  the 
first  college  of  the  kind  in  South  America, 
is  endowed  by  wealthy  and  influential 
citizens,  and  is  attracting  widespread 
attention. 

Among  other  things,  the  institution 
aims  to  introduce  better  implements  for 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil — especially  the 
tenacious  red  clays  of  the  rolling  lands— 
and  for  harvesting  and  handing  crops ; 
but  it  desires  first  to  ascertain  what  are 
best  suited  to  the  conditions  that  prevail. 

To  this  end  the  college  makes  the  fol¬ 
lowing  offer  to  the  manufacturer  of  any 
farming  tools  likely  to  succeed  :  If  you 
will  donate  the  sample  or  samples — made 
precisely  like  those  for  the  regular  trade 
— we  will  pay  all  cost  of  transportation, 
and  afford  every  facility  for  trial  and  ex¬ 
hibition,  the  tools  to  remain  the  property 
of  the  college. 

Shall  not  the  United  States  secure  her 
share  of  the  trade  sure  to  follow  this 
stimulus  to  the  introduction  of  improved 
machinery  ?  The  college  knows  of  no 
better  way  than  this  to  enable  her  to  do 
so  nor  to  give  all  an  equal  chance  to  dis¬ 
play  the  excellence  of  their  goods. 

Any  manufacturers  accepting,  please 
mark  goods  “For  Escola  Agronomica, 
Piracicaba,  S.  P.  Brazil,  care  Sr.  Louiz 
Queiros,”  and  ship  to  the  Thompson  & 
Houston  Electrical  Company,  115  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York,  who  will  receive,  pay 
freight  and  forward.  Also  please  advise 
the  subscriber  by  letter  of  such  ship¬ 
ment,  and  of  terms  on  which  orders  will 
be  received. 

EUGENE  DAVENPORT,  Director. 


FOR  A  TOMATO 

I  Last  spring  I  offered  *500  to  any  person  pro- 
"  ducinga  3  lb.  Mammoth  Prize  Tomutol 

„ — . „riic.  - — T.  R.  Harris,  Abbott,  Neb.,  won  it 

rtiri  f  H I C  0  o  II P.  H  rrJT-y  with  one  weighing  3  lbs.  8)$  ozs., 

I  1  and  I  sent  him  my  cheek  for  *500.  It 

1  measured  over8>i  in.  in  diameter. 

’  37  tomatoes  grew  on  one  stem  over 
3  feet  from  the  ground.  Largest 
plant  on  record  Hi  ft.  6  in.  tali. 
sr:  This  mammoth  strain  creates  a 

sensation  wherever  it  goes,  and  is 
r  the  largest  ever  offered.  Thous¬ 
ands  of  my  customers  have  grown 
them  to  weigh  over  46  ozs.  Tho 
quality  is  excellent;  after  you 
once  test  it  you  will  grow  no 
others,  if  well  cared  fortliey  will 
produce  1  bu.  to  a  plant  (seecut) 
of  large,  smooth,  bright  red  to¬ 
matoes,  very  solid  with  only  a  few 
seeds  in  each,  and  entirely  free 
i  from  rot.  If  started  early,  fruit 
ripens  from  July  4th  until  frost. 
Thisyear  I  offer  *500  Cash  to  any 
person  producing  a  '•’•'A  lb.  tomato, 
i  (It  can  be  done.)  Full  directions 
how  Mr.  Harris  grew  his  with 
each  order.  Plant  some,  you  may 
win  the  prize.  All  my  seed  is 
saved  from  largo  specimens. 

SURE  HEAD  CABBAGE 

Is  all  head  and  sure  to  head,  very 
uniform  in  size,  firm  and  lino  in 
texture,  excellent  in  quality  and  a 
good  keeper.  Single  heads  have 
weighed  over  64  pounds. 

IMLY  SNOWBALL  TURNIP 

Is  tho  earliest  in  tho  world,  easy 
_  grown,  good  size,  excellent  qual¬ 
ity.  Will  bo  far  ahead  of  your  neighbors.  , 

My  Catalogue,  is  worth  50  cts.  to  any  ono  who  gets  it. 
*500  offered  largest  order;  *500  for  a  pansy  blossom ;  8300 
for  a  bean  plant  with  100  pods,  and  above  tomato  prize. 

rs^l  will  send  a  packet  each  of  Prize  Tomato,  Cabbngo 
and  Turnip,  with  my  Catalogue  of  Bargains  for  only 
26  cents.  Greatest  bargain  catalogue  ever  sent  out. 

rSTEvery  person  sending  silver  for  above  collection, 
will  receive  Free  apacket.  MNCIl’S  IMPROVED  EX¬ 
TRA  EARI.V  TREE  TOMATO,  and  a  50c.  certificate 
for  seeds. your  choice  from  my  bargain  catalogue  F  ree. 
F.  B.  MILLS,  Rose  Hill.  Onandaga  Co.N.Y, 
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JOHN  FOSTER,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


One  Harrow,  Plow,  Churn,  or  Buttorworker  at  whole¬ 
sale,  warranted  Best,  save  money,  send  now  for  illus¬ 
trated  circulars.  G.  H.  POUNDER,  Ft.  Atkinson  Wis. 


DIPVET  MILLS,  Drag  Saws,  Circle  Saws, 

rlUIVb  I  House  Powers. for  Farm  or  Mill  use- 
B.  C.  MACHINERY  CO.,  Rattle  Creek,  Michigan- 
a^-NAHS  TI1I3  TAPER  «erj  time  jou  write. 
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PennsylTania  Agricultural  Works,  York,  Pa. 

f&rqskar’a  Standard  Kagiaes  aad  Saw  H1114 

Semi  ter  CeUJefue.  TerUtle,  8t» 
Neaary,  Trutiea  tat  A.  Wait*.  Ea 
fi*ee  » ipeehtUj.  VuruM  ee«>  ee 

np«T'»i  t4 
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Address  A.  It.  FARQUH  Alt  &  CO. .York, Pa. 


THOMPSON’S  GRASS 

SEEDER 


Sows  CLOVER 
TIMOTHY, 

RED  TOP 
and  all  kinds  of 
CRASS  SEEDS 

80  to  40  acres  f 
per  day. 

O.E.Thompson&SonSe 

No.lT  River  Street,  YP8ILANTI,  MICH. 


Sows  any  quantity— 
evenly,  accurately, 
tin  wet, 
dry  tend  windy 
weather. 
Weight  40  lbs. 

’ Send  for  Circulars. 


QUAKER  CITY 

GRINDING  MILL 

CORN  and  COBS, 
FEED  and  TABLE 
MEAL. 

for  all  mills  advertised, 
the  best  and  return 


W. STRAUB  a  C0.,Philada.Pa. 

Territory  East  of  Ohio. 

CO.  Springfield,  0.  Ter’/  YY  eat  of  I* 


48  BUSHELS  PER  ACRE. 


It  is  easy  enough  to  do  if  you 
know  how,  and  more  money  in  it. 
You  can  find  full  information  in 

“Secrets  of  Swcoos’l™™, 

PIQUA,  OHIO. 


SPRAY  PUMPS 

I  DOUBLE  (THOUSANDS  ; 
EX^  BUCKETS  1  ACTING  1  IN  USE. 

5  C  LARGEST  PUMP^HAYTOOLWORKS^ 

INTHEU.S.  Catalogue  Free.  ! 

WRITE  FOR  PARTICULARS, PRICES, ETCV) 

BL  F. E. Myers fiBRQ.AsHLAND.o. 


Yankee  Swivel  Plow. 

The  Leading  Wood-Beam  Reversible  Plow  of  America. 


SEND  FOR 
CIRCULARS. 


SIZES  FOR  ONE,  TWO  OR  THREE  HORSES. 

NOW  OFFERED,  with  Foot-Latch,  High  Standard.  Straight  Clutter,  Automatic  Jointer, 
or  Rolling  Custer  Coulter. 

BELCHER  &  TAYLOR  AGRICULTURAL  TOOL  CO.,  B,%*  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 


HARRIS’  RURAL  ANNUAL 

FOR.  1002. 

BY  JOSEPH  HARRIS,  M.S., 

Author  of  “  Walks  and  Talks  on  the  Farm,”  “  Harris  on  the  Pig,”  “  Talks  on 
Manure,”  “  Gardening-  for  Young  and  Old,”  etc.,  etc. 


205  ILLUSTRATIONS. 


72  DOUBLE- COLUMN  PACES,  CONTAINING  AS 
MUCH  INFORMATION  AS  A  $1  BOOK. 


Free  to  all  Readers  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker  who  send  for  it  at  once. 


February  27 
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ECLIPSE  CORN  PLANTER 


Shear  Nonsense 


Hospital  attendants  should  never  nurse  their 
wrath. — Pittsburg  Dispatch. 

YOU  will  not  miss  It  greatly  In  speaking  of  the  lat¬ 
est  big  combination  as  the  coal  de’tl— Chicago  Tribune. 

“  You  ought  to  take  out  a  patent  for  those  fish 
stories  of  yours,  Mr.  Longbowe.”  “  What  do  you 
mean?”  “Well,  you  Invented  them,  you  know.”— 
Once  a  Week. 

DOCTOR:  “  My  dear  madame,  there  Is  nothing  the 
matter  with  you— you  only  need  rest.”  “But,  doctor, 
just  look  at  my  tongue.”  “Needs rest,  too,  madame.” 
—Fliegcnde  lilaetter. 

The  Farmer’s  Pleasant  Life.— Boston  Girl  (to 
Uncle  James)  :  “Do  you  like  living  on  a  farm?” 
Uncle  James:  “Yes,  I  like  It  very  much.”  Boston 
Girl:  “  I  suppose  you  like  It  well  enough  in  the  grand 
summer  time,  but  to  go  out  In  the  cold  and  snow  to 
gather  winter  apples  and  harvest  winter  wheat,  I 
Imagine  might  be  anything  but  pleasant.” — Texas 
Siftings. 

Irate  Father:  “Get  out  of  my  sight,  you  lazy, 
good-for-nothing  idiot.”  Son:  “  Aw— yes— it’s  well 
for  you  to  talk  that— aw— vulgah  way  to  me  whom  you 
have  disgwaced  in  fashionable  society  all  me  life.” 
Father  (Indignantly):  “Disgraced  you,  you  fool- 
how?”  Son  (sobbing):  “  By— by— c-o-m-pell-lng  me 
to  be  supported  by— aw— man— who  has  had  to— aw— 
work  for  his  money.” — Life. 


r'  BUSHELS  of  potatoes 
S  AiAL  per  acre  in  Massachu¬ 
setts  is  a  pretty  good  crop,  but 
it  was  raised  by  Mr.  John  H. 
George,  Methuen,  Mass.,  on 
Stockbridge  Potato  Manure  ex¬ 
clusively,  and  gained  him  the 
Essex  Agricultural  Society’s 
premium. 

The  largest  20  crops  in  the 

great  potato  contest  conducted 
by  the  American  Agriculturist 
for  the  two  years  were  raised  on 
Stockbridge  Potato  Manure  ex¬ 
clusively.  & 

Stockbridge  alone,  .  9,480  bush. 
Nearest  competitor, 
including  land  under 
irrigation,  ....  8,620  “ 

Difference  in  favor  of 
Stockbridge,  .  .  .  860  bush. 

New  Illustrated  Catalogue  for 
1892  mailed  free  on  application. 

1U//LD  Fertilizer  Boston 
J  If  Mill  company,  NevTyork 


Ha  3  superior  quality; 
Cafefe- rtf  »  V  choicest  breeding;  op- 
'  —  -1  ,Ab  Ti  ;  portunlty  of  compar- 

J  ’  ''JOK.r  ing  different  breeds. 

Breeders  and  Importers  of 

3ber8,  Standard  Bred  Trotters, 

Bays,  Carriage  Horses, 

r8,  Saddle  Horses, 

dales,  Welsh  Ponies, 

herons,  Iceland  Ponies, 

inch  Drafts,  Shetland  Ponies, 

ngllsh  Shires,  Holsteln-Frleeian 

Belgian  Drafts,  Cattle, 

Suffolks,  Devon  Cattle. 


Will  plant  Corn,  Beans,  Peas  and  Beet  Seed  in  hills, 
drills  and  checks,  In  distances  desired.  It  Is  the  only 
Planter  that  will  distribute  all  fertilizers,  wet  or  dry, 
with  a  certainty,  In  different  amounts,  each  side  of 
seed.  Send  for  circulars. 

ECLIPSE  CORN  PLANTER  CO.. 

Enfield,  Grafton  Co.,  -  New  Hampshire. 


LUCIEN  SANDERSON 


Importer  and  Dealer  in 


BEDDING  DIRECT  TO  FARMERS. 

Send  for  circular  giving  valuable  information  about 
fertilization. 

LUCIEN  SANDERSON, 

87  Long  Wharf,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


*sr  RUM  ELY 

TRACTION  AND  PORTABLE 


NGINES 


IN  writing  to  advertisers  please  always  mention 
The  Rural. 


^  Threshers  and  Horse  Powers. 

Write  for  Illustrated  Catalogue,  mailed  Free. 

M.  RUMELYCO.,  LaPORTE,  IND 


among  the  immense  collection  in  rny  seed  catalogue 

(free  to  all) — some  varieties  of  reliable  vegetables 
not  to  be  found  in  any  other,  native  or 
foreign.  Among  others: 

THE  NEW  ONION.— All  who  raise  red  onions 
should  plant  the  new  one,  Southport  Early  Red 
Globe;  early  as  Danvers,  round  as  a  pall;  a  splendid 
cropper.  My  catalogue  (  free )  tells  all  about  it. 

THE  NEW  PEA— Which  is  soon  to  take  the 
place  of  the  American  Wonder— as  early  a  dwarf  with 
larger  peas,  larger  pods  and  a  better  cropper.  See  en¬ 
graving  in  my  catalogue. 

VALUABLE  BOOKS.— “Cabbages  and  Cauli¬ 
flower;”  "Squash  Raising;”  “Onion  Raising;” 
“  Carrot  and  Marigold  Raising.”  No  other  books  will 
compare  with  these  for  minute  instruction.  30  cts. 
each ;  the  four  for  $1.00.  Also  “  Fertilizers.”  how  to 
make  and  how  to  use,  40  cts.,  or  all  five  for  $1.25. 


Buy  a  desirable  plantation,  and  go  to 


THE  SUNNY  SOUTH 


3QOE  J  * y.  *300000000:  JOOfJOOOOGOOOOOOGOGOOOOOB 

IU/jQU  Every  reader  of  this  paper  Q  CT  R  0  C 
II  lOll  to  try  my  sujierior,  tested  ULLUu.  * 
I  offer  the  following  “STAR  COLLECTION”  * 
for  TW O  DIMES,  (to  pay  postage,  packing,  etc.  1  ft 

WATERMELONS. 

10  Varieties -comprising  ALL  ft 

the  largest,  earliest  sweetest  ami  , 

best  in  cultivation.  A  superb  col- 
lection  of  tin-  most  delicious  wa-  * 

termelons  in  one  large  package.  *  ^ * 

10  Varieties.  A  grand  assortment  '  A  ft 

of  most  delicious  musk-melons.  t 

VEGETABLE  PEACH.  ="  ft 

|  This  beautiful  vegetable— first  intro-  ft 

A  duced  by  me,  is  exact  colon  shape,  and  ft 
gy.  size  of  a  large  orange ;  tine  for  mangoes  ft 

;sVi  preserves;  excellent  fried:  and  make  ft 
Vyesw  the  most  delicious  sweet  pickles. 

GOLDEN  HUSK-TOMATO.  ft 
This  rare  tomato  is  unequalled  for  * 
Pies,  preserves,  tomato  figs  etc.— enor-  ft 
1  mously  productive,  and  will  keep  in  $ 
/-  the  husks  all  winter.  Many  consider  ft 
XSjjAtStpT  them  fully  equal  to  the  strawberry.  ft 

mHm  mixed  flower  seeds,  ft 

ix'vt  r  A  superb  collection  of  the  most  beau-  ft 

-  tiful  flowers — all  the  old  favorites,  and  ft) 
•— hundreds  ofnew  ones—  a  large  package.  * 
Twfnt  for  2  Valuable  NOVELTIES  will  ft 

a  “star  ”  he  sent  free  to  all  who  oi’der  promptly,  ft 

- — .ft  and  whowill(if  pl«ased)show  seedsand  ft 

this  offer  to  a  few  friends.  N.  .  ft 

The  STAR  collection  is  “cheap  at  $1.00”  f  Q  r>y|  . 
but.  [to  introduce)  will  be  sent  postpaid  #  ~r—~  »  * 
—with  my  Illustrated  Catalog,  for  only  ■  ft 

20  cents  if  ordered  at  once.  Don’t  delay.  Ilf  l<)]  1  ft 
Name  this  paper,  and  address,  3 

A.  T.  COOK.  HYDE  PARK.  N.  Y.  J 

30C30_*:-  *3  .  c»GOOOQOOQOeX30Ge*3e3G&:3r3r*'GGGc8 


We  offer  you  one  of  1,400  acres,  In  Sumter  County, 
Ga.,  on  Central  RR.  of  Georgia,  near  Andersonvillc, 
Amerlcus  and  Macon.  Undulating  land,  large  shaded 
dwelling,  ample  outbuildings,  tenant  houses  and 
watered  with  streams  and  wells.  Fine  young  peach 
orchard  of  100  trees;  800  acres  pine,  hickory  and  oak; 
600  acres  tillable.  Tills  property  now  rents  for  over 
seven  per  cent  of  selling  price.  Will  be  sold  for  cash 
or  on  easy  terms.  For  full  particulars  address  JOHN 
B.  FELDER,  Amerlcus,  Ga.,  or  E.  C.  MILLER,  74 
Cortlandt  Street,  New  York. 


THEY’LL  DO  THE  REST. 

Rapid  HARNESS  /RENDERS. 

WILL  MEND 

Any  Harneii,  Halter  or  Strap  in  less  time, 
vnd  do  the  work  better  than  any  Harneii 
maker  can,  AND 

C05TS  ONLY  HALF  A  CENT 

Sold  by  Grocera  and  Hardware  Dealers.  Cost 
only  25c  per  box  of  one  gross  (three  sizes.) 


grown  from  pure  natural  seed,  for  sale  at  a  sacrifice, 
or  will  exchange  in  large  lots  for  good  real  estate 
well  located,  or  good  personal  property.  For  descrip¬ 
tive  catalogue  address 

E.  It.  COCHRAN  *  CO., 
Middletown  Nursery  and  Fruit  Farm, 
Middletown,  Del. 


BUFFALO  SPECIALTY  MF6.  CO., 

BUFFALO.  N.  Y, 


MACHINERY.  I 

Power  Sorew  )  ppcCC  E 
Hydraulio,  or  i  1  [\Lde)4 
Knuckle  Joint)  - At 

Graters,  Elevators,  Etc. 

Boomer  &  Boschert  Press  Co.^^ 

118  W.  Wat n  8t.f  Syracuse,  IT.  7. 


I  Plants  of  Best  duality.  Warraited  true  to  name.  Lowest 
'Prices.  Largest  Stock  and  Assortment  of  Old  and  Hew 
Varieties.  Send  for  Price  List.  } 


169  FRONT  STREET,  NEW  YORK, 

Has  for  Sale 

DISSOLVED  BONE-BLACK. 

SULPHATE  OF  AMMONIA. 

NITRATE  OF  SODA 
MURIATE  OF  POTASH. 

SULPHATE  OF  POTASH. 

NITRATE  OF  POTASH. 
STRICTLY  PURE  GROUND  BONE. 

Send  for  Circular  and  Prices.  All  of  high  grade, 
and  of  guaranteed  analyses. 
FORRESTER’S  COMPLETE  MANURES 
Circular  will  be  sent  on  application. 


BUSH  &  SON  &  MEISSNER.  Bnshberg,  Mo. 


,  f  Of  REST  SORTS  of  Apple, 
Jm  Peur,  Penck,  Cherry,  Plum, 

w  I  ■  ■  I  () m iicc,  Strawberry,  Itasp- 

§  berry,  Blackberry, Currant, 

•  Grape,  Gooseberry,  etc.  Also 
_  Chestnuts, Walnuts,  Trifoli- 
II  HllPTlH^  ate  Orange,  Eleagnus  Long- 
■  Cll  IGIIOO  pipe  and  other  Novelties. 

-  Send  for  Catalogue.  - 

J.  S.  COLLINS  &  SON,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 

Mir  l/IIIQIO  A  BLACKCAP.  The  Best 

IHt  MN0A0 


■  IAWKEYE 

HgRUB^STI^IP 

Qv  MACHINE. 


■it*  CRYSTAL  CREAM 
RY  CO.,  LAXSING,  MICH. 
r  Catalogues  of 


either  STANDING  m| 
ft  'll  TIMBER  or  HR 
kA  STUMPS.® 

an  or-^ 


CANADA  JA  u  mm 

UNLEACHED 

HARD-WOOD  m  ■■ 

Nature’s  Own  Fertilizer. 

Send  for  Sample,  Prices,  Pamphlet  and  Guaranteed 
analysis  to  THE  FOREST  CITY  WOOD  ASH 
CO..  London,  Ont.,  Canada.  Our  Office  at  South 
Sudbury,  Mass.,  Is  closed  till  February  1. 


of  two  Acres  at  a  sitting;.  A  umn,  a  hoy  and  a  horse  can  operate 
it.  No  heavy  Chains  or  rods  to  handle.  The  crop  on  a  few 
acres  the  first  year  will  pay  for  the  Machine.  It  will  only  cost 
you  a  postal  card  to  send  for  an  Illustrated  Catalogue,  giving 
price,  terms  and  testimonials.  Address  the  Manufacturers, 

JAMES  MILNE  <Jt  SON,  SCOTCH  GROVE,  IOWA. 


STRAW 

RASP- 

BLACK 

GOOSE- 


FOR  SALE.— Shipman  1-horse  automatic  engine; 

used  3  months;  dirt  cheap.  Advertisement  will 
not  appear  again.  Address 

C.  F.  CHURCH.  Elgin,  Ottawa  County,  Mich. 


Currants,  Grapes,  Fruit  Trees,  etc.  Standard 
Varieties  at  Reasonable  Prices.  Headquarters  for 
the  Snyder  Blackberry.  All  plants  warranted  true 
to  label.  Catalogue  free. 

G.  S.  BUTLER,  Cromwell,  Conn., 

Originator  of  the  Cromwell  Raspberry. 


PERFECTION  IN  BUTTER  MAKING 

LJ  OUTFIT  II  I  I  rj  |k|  Has  Improvements  ovi 

if  1  IfV  excels  u.rx.V/nunni  the  best.  Easy  to  cleai 
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SEED  POTATOES 


O.  K.  BUTTER  WORKER 


Did  It  ever  occur  to  vou  that  Aroostook  County. 
Maine,  Seed  Potatoes  are  THE  BEST.  We  do 
not  mean  by  this  that  they  are  as  good  as  any,  but 
that  they  are  absolutely  the  BEST  grown  anywhere. 
The  reasons  for  this  opinion  are  set  forth  in  our  Cat¬ 
alogue  for  1892.  Mailed  free  upon  request. 


1  Made  on  scientific  principles.  Adjustable  bed. 
I  Preserves  the  grain  of  the  butter.  Solid 
I  wood  roller.  THE  MOST  PERFECT 
E—  IB  Butter  Worker  ever  put  on  the  market 
*  J89r*  Send  lor  O.  It.  Catalogue,  “©ft  j 

JOHN  S.  CARTER.Sole  Mf’r,  SYRACUSE, N.Y? 


JkBII  and  sell  direct  to 

Mb  Bjb  B  Bj 
Ifli  b  H  * mm 

Oily  If  Oats 

Field  Beans 

at  living  prices.  Catalogue  of  20  best  varieties  free. 
EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y 


KRAUS  SULKY  CULTIVATOR 


PIVOT  AXLE.  Wheels  and  Shovels  Move 
Automatically.  ENTIRE  Machine 
Guided  with  Foot  Levers. 

No  Slipping  on  Side-Hills. 

—  ALSO  — 

AKRON  SULKY 


Choice  selected  Houlton,  Aroostook  County,  Maine, 
Early  Rose,  Beauty  of  Hebron,  and  all  other  well- 
known  varieties.  For  sale  by 

W.  E.  I)  UR  YEA’S  SONS, 

Produce  Commission  Merchants, 

119  Warren  Street,  New  York. 


Oombining  parallel  movement  with  pivot  axle  and  ad¬ 
justable  wheels.  One  or  two  horse 


* JBJ  W AL K ERS. 

r\  D  ~  UNTIL  you  have  asked  your  dealer  to  see  the  KRAU 

Don  t  Dliy  cl  cultivator  or  write  us  for  catalogue,  prices,  terms,  etc. 

THE  AKRON  TOOL  COMPANY,  AKRON,  O 


!EED  POTATOES.— 1,000  bus.  Early  Ohio,  very 
,  fine;  order  now.  Will  ship  in  spring,  f.  o.  b.,  00c. 
1  per  bus.,  $1.50  per  bbl.  Al.  Ansley,  Geneva,  N.Y. 


FLOUR  OF  TOBACCO  &  SULPHUR, 


An  Insecticide  and  Fertilizer.  Will  destroy  lice  and  its  kindred  od 
plants.  Has  great  cleansing  qualities.  Used  extensively  in  green 
houses  and  poultry  houses:  sure  death  to  vermin.  Send  stamp  for 
circular.  Packages  by  mail  25c.  Large  packages  by  express,  paid 

by  purchaser,  50c.  F.  C.  STl.’RTEYANT.  Hartford.  Conn. 


FRENCH  JtPERCHERON 


200  STALLIONS  AND  MAKES 

Largely  from  TONGLEUR  7513 
(11596)  winner  of  40  Prizes  and  Gold 
Medals  with  his  eret  in  1891  . 

VUltorg  welcome.  Correspondence  •olidted. 

johi  v  m  sciph  iT 


COACH  HORSES.  ] 

More  Stallions  imported  in  *91  than! 
any  other  firm  More. Government’ 
Prize  winners  than  any  two  firms. 
100  Prizes  at  four  leading  American; 
Fairs.  Send  £or  Illustrated  catalogue. 


AGENTS  .WANTED.  ON  SALARY 

or  commislon,  to  handle  the  new  Patent  Chemical 
Ink  Erasing  Pencil.  The  quickest  and  greatest  sel¬ 
ling  novelty  ever  produced.  Erases  ink  thoroughly 
In  two  seconds.  No  abrasion  of  paper.  Works  like 
magic,  arc  to  500  per  cent  profit.  One  Agent’s  sales 
amounted  to  $620  In  six  days.  Another  $32  In  two 
hours.  Previous  experience  not  necessary.  For  terms 
and  full  particulars,  address,  The  Monroe  ’.Eraser 
M  f’g  Co..  La  Crosse  Wis.,  X  ITS. 
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They  can  be  had  Japanned  or  Galvanized  at 
slight  additional  cost,  thus  preventing  rust.  If 
no  hardware  dealer  in  your  vicinity  keeps  them, 
Write  us. 

THE  STANLEY  WORKS,  New  Britain,  Conn. 


THE  NEW  GRAPE,  CARMAN. 


BCST ^Yff\£$y£S  ONE  OF  MANY  GIFTS  TO  READERS  OF  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


TlflLK  CONSUMERS  APPRECIATE  MILK  PURIFIED 
W  OF  ALL  ODORS  OF  ANIMAL,  STABLE  OR  FEED; 
m  ODORS  OF  TURNIPS.  CABBAGE,  ENSILAGE, 
MUSTARD.  RAG”  WEED.  COTTON  SEED.  BREWERS’ 
GRAINS.  APPLE  POMACE,  ETC.,  ETC.,  ACCOMPLISHED 
BY  USE  OF 

HILL’S  MILK  AERATOR. 

PROGRESSIVE  DAIRYMEN  ARE  RAPIDLY  ADOPTING 
THIS  STANDARD  MACHINE.  CATALOGUE  FREE  TO 
DAIRYMEN.  ADDRESS 

E.  L.  HILL,  WEST  UPTON,  MASS. 


MADE  ONLY  BY 


PORTER  BLANCHARD'8  S0N8  CO., 

Now  located  at  NASHUA,  N.  H. 

CMPT  A  T  fTW  Factory  and  Family  Churns  and 
W»  UVmmh  Uillii  Butter  Workers,  Butter  Packages, 
Molds,  Carriers,  Milk  Testers,  Thermometers, 
ftc.,  & c.,  &c.  We  make  or  furnish  everything 
needed  in  a  Butter  Factory  or  Family  Dairy. 


Boyd’s  Process  of  Ripening  Cream. 

,  _ ms _ Bnttor  Dlfi- 


(D 


Insures  uniformity  of  butter.  Dis¬ 
penses  with  ice  in  the  dairy.  The 
best  results  in  quantity  and  quality 
of  product  guaranteed.  One  at  whole¬ 
sale  where  there  is  no  agent.  Send  lor 
circular  to 


JOHN  BOYD,  Patentee  and  M’Pr, 
199  Lake  Street,  Cliicaeo,  111. 


BECKER’S  PATENT 
Washing  Machine 
Improved,  ap 
proaches  nearer  the 
old  method  of  hand¬ 
rubbing  than  any 
device  yet  intro¬ 
duced  to  the  public. 
Easily  worked  and 


Splendid  Grain  and  Stock  Farm 


This  grape  was  produced  by  T.  V.  Munson,  in  1885,  by  hybridizing  one  of  the  best  post-oak  grapes  (V.  Llncecumii,  Buckley),  found  by  him  wild  In  Grayson 
County,  Texas,  with  Herbemont.  It  has  borne  four  successive  years.  The  vine  Is  very  vigorous,  free  from  disease,  and  begins  bearing  in  the  second  year. 


OF  1,000  ACRES  FOR  SALE, 

With  teams  and  machinery.  670  acres  under  cultiva¬ 
tion;  good  buildings.  Price,  *1,500  cash,  and  18,000 
bushels  of  wheat,  payable  out  of  cropB  raised  on  the 
farm  each  year.  All  early  seeding  yielded  31  bushels 
of  wheat  to  the  acre  in  1891.  If  not  sold  soon,  I  want 
a  good  tenant  for  three  years. 

Also,  other  land  for  sale  on  wheat  payments. 

A.  H.  LAUGHLIN,  Lisbon,  North  Dakata. 


-producing  immense  crops  of  medium  to  large  clusters  of  medium  to  large  berries,  very  dark  purple,  almost  black— when  fully  ripe.  The  quality  Is  excellent;  skin 
hln  and  tough;  pulp  tender,  very  juicy,  rich  and  sprightly,  similar  to  that  of  Herbemont.  ripening  earlier  than  that  variety,  though  later  than  Concord— about 
with  Catawba,  or  perhaps  a  few  days  earlier.  Berry  very  persistent  to  cluster.  The  photo-engraving  shown  above  represents  the  exact  size  of  a  good  average 
cluster  and  leaf.— The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

It  is  being  propagated  by  tens  of  thousands  to  be  GIVEN  AWAY  to  every  yearly  1892  subscriber  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
whether  subscribing  in  clubs  or  singly.  No  vine  will  be  sold  this  year  at  less  than  $5.  Don’t  foi’get  this  when  talking  with 
your  neighbors  and  forming  clubs. 


SAM’L  B.  WOODS,  LEWIS  D.  AYLETT, 

Mayor  City  of  Charlottes-  Formerly  Treasurer 

vllle.  Va.  Commissioner  Georgia  Pacific  R.R. 

of  Virginia.  VIRGINIA, 
ALBEMARLE  COUNTY. 

The  great  fruit,  grain  and  stock  raising  section  of 
the  State.  Winters  mild  and  short.  Scenery  beautiful. 
Health  fine.  Near  the  great  markets.  Educational 
advantages  unsurpassed. 

Land  Good  !  Prices  Cheap  !  Taxes  Low  ! 
Farms  and  City  property  for  sale.  Write  to 

WOODS  dc  AYLETT,  Charlottesville,  Va. 


CLAREMONT  Land  Association,  Surry  Co..  Va. 

Offers  600  choice  farms;  3,000  handsome  town 
lots  on  James  River,  with  terms  to  suit  purchasers 
Free  circular. 


Orange  Groyes  and  Orange  Lands  for  Sale. 

Several  orange  groves  of  different  sizes  with  houses 
on  them,  and  surrounded  by  good  fertile  land  ready 
for  cultivation  and  inclosed  by  good  fenees,  all  situ¬ 
ated  In  the  Phosphate  Belt  of  Middle  Florida,  west 
of  the  Florida  Southern  Railroad,  and  between 
Ocala  and  Brooksvllle,  where  labor  has  now  become 
plentiful,  can  be  purchased  at  very  reasonable  cash 
figures.  Also  some  very  fine  farming  and  orange 
lands  in  lots  of  40  to  160  acres;  beautifully  located 
for  garden  and  grove  purposes. 

For  terms  and  Information  apply  to 

MARION  PHOSPHATE  CO.,  Savannah,  Ga 


LOESER  ORANGE  GROVE. 

Choicest  property  on  St.  John’s  River, 
opposite  City  of  Palatka,  Fla  ,  will  be 
sold  at  Public  Sale,  at  Putnam  House, 
Palatka,  12  M.  March  16.  Sale  positive  ; 
owner  about  to  reside  in  Europe.  Terms 
easy.  For  map  and  descriptive  circular 
apply,  Manager  Loeser  Grove,  Palatka, 
Fla.,  or 

Frederick  Loeser,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


PHOSPHATE  *'po ta/toes?^ 


J3r"Sold  to  farmers  direct.  No  agents. 
York  Chemical  Works,  York,  Pa. 


IHill"!"  Illustrated  Publications,  with 

■K  ■■  MAPS, describing  Minnesota, 

■  ■  ■  ■  North  Dakota,  Montana, Idaho, 

■  ■■■■■  Washington  and  Oregon,  the 

wmmSSS  free  government 

1  NORTHERN  j  AEjflQ 
PACIFIC  R.  R.  LftllUlJ 

Best  Agricultural  Graz- 
Ing  and  Timber 

now  open  to  settlers.  Mailed  FREE.  Address 

CLiAS.  k.  LAMB0BN,  Laud  Com.  M.  F.  K.  K.,  8u  Paul,  flino. 


ASHES 


CANADA 

HARDWOOD 

UNLEACHED. 


We  sell  only  the  BEST.  CHEAPNESS  arid 
EXCELLENCE  our  motto.  Get  our  prices  before 
purchasing.  Jacob  Stroup,  of  the  late  firm  of  Mun- 
noe,  Judson  &  Stroup,  is  now  a  member  of  this  firm. 
ALLISON,  STROUP  &  CO., 

216  Fulton  Street.  New  York. 


WHICH  ONE 

EACH  CATALOGUE  IS  COMPLETE  IN  ITSELF. 


Accordions,  Auto  Harps, 

Autc^Harp  Music, 

Violin  Bows,  Clarinets,  Flutes, 

Violin  Cases,  Clarinet  Music,  Flute  Music, 
Guitars,  Cornets,  Violin  Repairing, 
Cultar  Music,  Cornet  Music,  Harmonicas, 


C.  W.  STORY,  26  and  23  Central  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Seed  Corn  forSale.^ 

Pure  White  Cap,  the  best  variety  grown.  One-half 
bushel,  75  cents;  one  bushel,  *1.25;  five  bushels  .and 
upwards,  *1  per  bushel.  Address 

A.  S.  CLEMENT,  Blissfleld,  Mich. 


LIND  SAY’S 

Horse-Tooth  Ensilage  Seed  Corn 

Large  Grain,  Small  Cob,  Heavy  Foliage.  Write  for 
Sample  and  Price  to 

LINDSAY  &  CO.,  Portsmouth,  Va. 


FARM  MANAGER  WANTED.  I  have  a  good 
farm  (see  advertisement  in  this  Issue)  for  sale,  or 
will  let  it  at  a  moderate  rental  to  a  man  with  some 
capital,  on  an  option  for  purchase.  WM.  YOUNG  Jr., 
Hopkiuton,  Mass. 


V A D M  UfiD  CRH?  Low prlce:  ea8y  ter,ns-  1 

I1  XxIvlYL  fUA  U 11  Li  Li  haye  about  275  acres  In 
all,  now  worked  as  two 
farms,  and  I  will  cut  it  up  Into  smaller  farms  of  any 
size  to  suit  purchasers.  It  is  a  rare  opportunity  for 
the  right  parties.  Ill  health  compels  me  to  sell 
Fertile,  warm  early  soil.  Good  Grass  Land. 
Good  Butter  Farm.  Good  Truck  Farm.  Good 
Fruit  Farm,  Good  Poultry  Farm.  Deposit  of 
Pink  Granite.  Deposit  of  Fine  Molding  Hand. 
Famous  Spring  of  Pure  Water.  Two  large 
houses  in  good  condition;  big  barn  and  outhouses. 

Twenty-seven  miles  from  Boston.  Six  good  manu 
facturing  village  markets  within  seven  miles  ;  one 
mile  from  railroad  station,  post  office,  etc. 

Address  WM,  YOUNG.  Jr.,  Hopklnton,  Mass. 

WANTED.— A  married  man  to  take  the  entire 
care  of  stock  on  a  farm.  None  but  a  strictly 
temperate,  reliable  man  need  apply.  Write  stating 
wages  wanted,  etc.,  to 

A.  H.  MORTON,  Smith’s  Ferry,  MaBS. 


WANTED.— Ten  bushels  each  of  Lee’s  Favorite 
and  Rural  New-Yorker  No.  2  Potatoes  at  ship¬ 
per’s  rates.  Address 

A.  E.  SLACK,  Box  263,  Huntington,  Ind. 

WANTED.— An  efficient  find  experienced  young 
man  to  work  on  a  farm  throughout  the  year. 
Home  comforts  and  best  wages.  For  particulars  and 
erms  address  A.  E.  SLACK,  Huntington,  Ind. 


nirr  u TO  thomas  p.  simpson,  Washington, 

Ul  I  k  ■  I  \  D.C.  No  attorney’s  fee  until  patent  is 
I  H  I  L  II  I  U  obtained.  Write  tor. Inventor’s  Guide 


E.  C.  PALMER.  G.  H.  RIVEN  BURG  A.  W.  FROST. 

ESTABLISHED  1869. 

PALMEE,  EIVENBUEG-  &  CO., 

Successors  to  C.  S.  PALMER, 
Wholesale  Commission  Merchants  for  the  sale  of 

FRUITS  AND  PRODUCE, 

Apples,  Potatoes,  Berries,  Poultry,  Butter,  Eggs,  etc. 
166  Reside  Street,  New  York. 
References:  Commercial  Agencies. 

EDWIN  A.  BROWN, 

178  Reade  St..  New  York.  Southern  Fruits  and 
Vegetables.  Account  Sales  Rendered  Dally. 
Reference,  Irving  National  Bank. 

JELLIFFE,  WRIGHT  &  CO., 

284  Washington  St.,  New  York.  Branch  for 
Meats:  22,  24  and  26 Grace  Ave.  Branch  for  LLve 
Stock:  At  Union  Stock  Yards,  West  60th  Streets 

CENTRAL  LOCATION. 

GEO.  ALLISON  &  CO., 

Poultry,  Dressed  Calves  and  Game  a  Specialty  . 
Also,  Fruits  and  Produce  of  all  Descriptions. 
Prompt  Returns. 

298  Washington  Street,  177  Reade  Street,  New  York. 

Produce  Commission  House, 

Established  1865.  Consignments  Solicited. 

S.  M.  <St  E.  M.  FROST, 

lOO  Park  Place.  New  York. 

Shippers  desiring  to  favor  us  will  be  furnished 
stencils,  shipping  cards,  etc.,  on  application.  Prompt- 
n  ss  guaranteed. 

Fruits,  Vegetables,  Poultry,  Game,  etc. 

rr  Frost’s  list  of  tellable  merchants  In  New  York  Is 
an  Indispensable  guide  for  persons  at  a  distance  trad¬ 
ing  in  New  York.  Send  stamp.  References:  Irving 
National  Bank,  N.  Y..  and  Rural  New  Yorker. 

L5AR.1I  TO  LET  for  one  or  two  years,  with  an 
■*-  option  for  purchase,  only  to  a  good  farmer  with 
some  capital.  WM.  YOUNG,  Jr.,  Hopklnton,  Mass. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


PAMPHLETS  SENT  FRESfBY  THE  MAPES  COMPANY. 


i.  Potato  Growing. 


AM  BICAN  AGRICULTURIST  GREAT  PRIZE  CROP  CONTEST. 
Potr  $es,  Corn.  Wheat,  Oats.  How  the  two  largest  crops  of  potatoes  ever 
grown  with  fertilizers  or  manure,  (847  and  74b  bushels  per  acre)  were  raised  with  the  MAPES  POTATO  MANURE 
exclusively.  Over  6,100  bushels  of  potatoes  on  a  20-acre  field  at  Freehold,  New  Jersey,  Season  1890.  This  field, 
“was  formerly  the  poorest  on  the  farm  ;  rarely,  in  former  years,  did  this  farm,  with  farm  manure,  bone  and  marl, 
and  under  favorable  conditions,  produce  20  bushels  of  wheat  or  40  to  50  barrels  of  potatoes  per  acre.”  Since  the 
commencement  of  the  use  of  the  MAPES  MANURE  some  15  years  ago,  the  land  has  become  so  much  improved 
that  the  crops  for  six  years  and  over  have  averaged  NEARLY  DOUBLE  those  of  former  years.  Other  farms 
brought  up  from  poor  to  good  condition,  and  with  profit  from  the  start  by  the  MAPES  SYSTEM  of  manuring  on  a 
5-year  rotation  :  One  ton  per  acre  of  the  MAPES  POTATO  MANURE  on  potatoes  ;  succeeding  crops,  wheat,  grass 
(2  years  or  more),  Corn,  with  little  or  no  additional  fertilizer.  Full  details  given. 


2.  Tobacco  Growing. 


Suggestions  for  more  successful  competition  against  Sumatra 
wrapper  leaf. — Remarkable  results  with  the  MAPES  TOBACCO 
MANURE  in  Massachusetts,  Connecticut  and  Pennsylvania  in  producing  Yield,  Quality,  Good  burn,  High  finish,  etc. 
2,400  pounds  Havana  Leaf  per  acre,  on  an  average  for  5  years,  in  Connecticut  by  an  old  user  of  the  MAPES  MANURE. 
Colored  Photographs  of  Havana  Leaf  (crop  1891)  grown  exclusively  with  the  MAPES  TOBACCO  MANURE  showing 
FINE  TEXTURE,  FINISH  and  HIGH  VALUE  for  wrappers  as  compared  with  crops  grown  with  stable  manure, 
cotton-seed  meal,  etc.  Highest  market  prices  obtained. 

(From  the  New  England  Homestead,  Springfield,  Mass.,  the  official  organ  of  the  New  England  Tobacco  Growers’  Association.  Jan.  2,  1892.) 

THE  MAPES  TOHACCO  MANURE,  WRAPPER  HRAND.— The  wonderful  success  with  which  the  fertilizer  of  the  above  name  has  long  been  employed  In  the 
Connecticut  Valley,  has  led  to  a  much  more  extended  use  of  It  from  year  to  year.  During  the  coming  year  it  will  be  used  more  liberally  than  ever.  At  one  place  where  tobacco 
grown  on  the  Mapes  Manure  sold  at  28  to  30  cents  per  pound  for  the  1891  crop,  six  times  the  quantity  of  this  fertilizer  has  already  been  ordered  for  1892  that  was  used  last  year, 
and  the  market  has  not  yet  opened.  This  and  the  beautiful  quality  of  the  leaf  grown  on  the  Mapes  Manure  in  the  past,  as  shown  by  the  high  prices  such  leaf  has  sold  for,  make 
It  unneccessary  for  The  Homestead  to  add  its  indorsement  of  these  goods.  The  Mapes  Formula  and  Peruvian  Guano  Company  have  always  aimed  at  putting  out  goods  of  the  best 
quality  rather  than  attempting  to  do  a  more  extended  business,  and  are  now  reaping  their  reward.  The  most  ignorant  tobacco  grower  knows  that  this  crop  requires  plant  food  of  the 
best  kind  and  quality  in  order  to  secure  the  best  results.  He  knows  also  that  no  fertilizer  surpasses  the  Mapes  wrapper  brand  in  this  respect.  It  may  cost  a  little  more  per  ton,  but  is 
well  worth  it. 


3.  Orange  and  Fruit  Growing. 

Grapes,  Small  Fruits,  apart  from  vigorous  wood  growth. 


Necessity  of  SPECIAL  manuring  for  promoting 
QUALITY  and  QUANTITY  of  fruits.— Oranges, 


(From  Thk  American  Garden.) 

Carefully  compounded  manures,  like  the  Mapes,  which  contain  large  proportions  of  potash  and  phosphoric  acid,  together  with  the  nitrogenous  portions  in  THE  BEST  forms 
for  the  use  of  plants,  make  fruit  trees  and  fruit  vines  which  are  strong  and  well  developed  in  all  their  parts,  just  as  proper  food  builds  a  man  or  horse  as  he  should  be.  Mr.  Mapes 
emphasizes  the  fact  that  rapid  growth  does  not  mean  FRUITING  POWER;  that  the  FORCING  manures  WEAKEN  RATHER  THAN  STRENGTHEN  the  productive  faculties 
of  fruit  plants,  and  also  IMPAIR  THEIR  STRENGTH  to  resist  disease,  insects  and  bad  weather. 


4.  Descriptive  Pamphlet. 


THE  MAPES  MANURES  and  HOW  TO  USE  THEM:  On 
Truck,  Cabbage,  Cauliflower,  Sugar  Beets,  Tomatoes  (for 
canning)  ;  Onions,  Celery,  Rhubarb.  Top-dressing  Grass  or  Lawns,  Seeding  to  Grass,  Orchards,  Tobacco,  Small 
Fruits,  Grapes  and  General  Farm  Crops.  This  is  our  general  pamphlet  covering  all  crops. 


5.  Chemicals  and  Clover. 


By  H.  W.  Collingwood,  Managing  Editor  of  The  Rural 
New-Yorker,  an  account  of  visits  to  farms  that  are  now 
producing  DOUBLE  THE  CROPS  of  former  years  before  the  MAPES  HIGH-GRADE  MANURES  were  used.  No 
live  stock  kept  except  horses,  cows  and  pigs,  for  farm  work  and  family  use.  All  farm  manure  used  on  the  corn  crop. 
Farming  made  easier.  Poor  lands  brought  up  to  high  fertility  and  with  profit.  A  little  book  worthy  of  the  most 
careful  study  by  every  farmer  who  wants  to  increase  the  fertility  of  his  farm  and  to  make  money  in  the  process. — It 
is  a  true  record. 


The  official  analyses  and  reports  of  the  State  Agricultural  Stations  of  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania  and  other  States  for  the  last  year,  1891,  show  the  HIGH  STANDARD  OF  THE  MAPES 
MANURES  TO  BE  FULLY  MAINTAINED. 

The  Official  Annual  Report  to  January  1,  1892,  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  containing  all  the 
analyses  of  “Complete  Manures,”  analyzed  during  the  past  year  in  Pennsylvania,  show  THE  MAPES  POTATO 
MANURE  to  be  the  HIGHEST  GRADE  of  all  the  Potato  Manures,  and  to  have  a  “comparative  commercial  value  ”  of 
from  TEN  TO  OVER  TWENTY  DOLLARS  PER  TON  HIGHER  than  found  in  ELEVEN  of  the  FOUREEN  other 
brands  of  Potato  Manures  analyzed. 

Arrangements  have  been  perfected  whereby  users  of  fertilizers,  even  in  sections  where  the  MAPES  MANURES 
are  not  for  sale  by  local  dealers,  can  procure  these  manures  in  ANY  QUANTITY  (one  bag  and  upwards)  at 
reasonable  rates. 

HEgT5  Correspondence  Solicited. 

The  Mapes  Formula  and  Peruvian  Guano  Go.,  143  Liberty  St.,  New  York. 
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VOL.  LI.  No 


NEW  YORK,  MARCH 


PRICE,  FIVE  CENTS 
$2.00  PER  YEAR. 


A  Million  Pounds  of  Butter. 

HEADQUARTERS  FOR  700  FARMS. 

A  veteran  butter  bu]/er;  new  woi'k  for  women;  350-pounil 
chum s  ;  skilled  workmen  ;  tapping  the  cows  for  30 
miles  around;  foods  that  are  ruled  out;  the  Udooratory 
checks  the  dishonest  patron  ;  pot  cheese  a  by-product  ; 
what  the  business  has  done  for  that  section. 

I  he  Rural  New-Yorker  believes  it  can  in  no  way 
better  promote  the  interests  of  its  readers  than  by  pre¬ 
senting'  them,  from  time  to  time,  with  accounts  of  suc¬ 
cessful  enterprises  in  the  various  departments  of  farm 
business.  Acting  on  this  idea,  a  representative  re¬ 


brothers,  he  established  the  firm  of  L.  Truman  & 
Brothers,  which  was  continued  until  eight  years  ago, 
when,  on  the  death  of  Senator  Truman,  the  firm  was 
dissolved.  In  all  these  years,  he  bought  and  sold  butter 
largely  and  probably  handled  more  of  it  than  any  one 
man  in  the  rural  districts.  The  old  difficulty  always 
confronted  him — there  was  plenty  of  low-grade  butter, 
never  enough  of  the  best.  He  could  not  supply  the 
demand  for  a  fancy  article,  talk  as  hard  and  as  long  as 
he  might  to  butter  makers.  To  fill  that  demand,  the 
present  firm  was  organized  and  in  1887  they  began 
making  butter  in  a  small  factory.  Before  the  first 
season  was  over,  they  found  they  were  in  deeper  water 


field  for  woman’s  work  and  Mrs.  .James  Smith  presides 
in  the  laboratory  with  eminent  satisfaction.  In  the 
rear  of  the  creamery  is  the  ice-house,  where  1,800  tons 
of  ice  are  annually  stored  for  use  in  the  establishment. 
Near  the  creamery  are  the  stables,  where  from  eight  to 
ten  horses  are  kept,  for  this  firm  does  a  retail  milk 
business,  its  wagons  supplying  the  inhabitants  of 
Owego  with  their  daily  supply. 

Entering  from  the  street,  we  find  ourselves  in  the  book¬ 
keeper’s  ofiice  which  is  attractively  furnished  and  not 
at  ail  like  the  places  dignified  by  the  name  of  “  office  ” 
which  so  many  country  factories  own.  This  is  bright, 
cheerful  and  neat,  impressing  one  favorably  at  first 


mML 


INTERIOR  OF  BUTTER  FACTORY  SHOWINGoCHURNS,oVATS,  BUTTER  PRINTS,  MACHINERY,  ETC.  Fio.  80. 


cently  visited  the  Standard  Butter  Factory  at  Owego, 
N.  Y.,  the  proprietors  of  which  are  George  Truman, 
George  Truman  Jr.,  and  A.  Chase  Thompson.  The 
senior  member,  Mr.  George  Truman,  has  been  for 
many  years  identified  with  the  butter  trade,  and  is 
probably  the  oldest  man  in  that  line  in  the  State,  if 
years  of  continuous  service  count.  For  over  60  years 
he  has  wielded  a  butter  tryer  and  in  his  hale  and 
hearty  age,  bids  fair  to  be  able  to  continue  for  many 
more  years.  A  good  likeness  of  Mr.  Truman  appears 
at  Fig.  88.  He  was  born  in  Flemingville,  Tioga 
County,  in  1816,  went  to  Owego  in  1830,  where  he  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  country  store,  dealing  largely  in  all  kinds 
of  country  produce.  Six  years  later,  with  three  of  his 


than  before — they  made  only  fancy  butter,  but  the 
demand  had  outgrown  the  supply.  They  at  once  took 
measures  to  increase  their  facilities  and  in  1888  the 
large  factory  they  now  occupy  was  erected. 

A  Big  Butter  Building. 

The  building  is  of  wood,  neatly  painted,  110  feet  in 
length.  40  in  width  and  two  stories  in  height  (see  Fig. 
89).  In  the  second  story  are  living  rooms  for  one  of 
the  employees,  a  large  cheese-curing  room,  cooper 
shop  and  cheese  box  factory  and  the  laboratory  (see 
Fig.  90),  where  the  chemist  of  the  establishment  does 
her  analytical  work.  We  say  her,  for  we  note  with 
pleasure  that  this  progressive  firm  have  found  another 


sight.  Passing  through  this,  we  come  to  an  inner 
office,  where  the  junior  member  of  the  firm,  Mr.  A. 
Chase  Thompson,  who  is  actively  in  charge,  spends  his 
time,  when  not  otherwise  engaged.  Returning  to  the 
office  proper,  we  pass  through  a  door  to  the  work 
room — a  long,  wide  room,  which  seems  a  very  busy 
place  indeed.  The  accompanying  illustrations  (see 
JUgs.  86  and  87),  will  give  our  readers  a  faint  idea  of 
the  magnitude  of  the  place.  The  first  thing  one  notes 
is  its  cleanliness.  Like  the  “body”  which  Mr.  Man- 
talini  once  described  as  “moist,”  the  creamery  is 
always  wet — it  never  gets  time  to  become  dry,  for  four 
industrious  scrubbers  and  cleaners  ply  their  aquatic 
trade  from  one  year’s  end  to  the  other’s. 
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How  the  Butter  is  Made. 

At  the  left,  as  we  enter,  are  three  DeLaval  separa¬ 
tors  ;  then  come,  in  a  prolongation  of  the  row,  the 
three  (soon  to  be  four)  great  churns,  each  of  which 
turns  out  350  pounds  of  butter  at  a  churning.  In  the 
rear  of  the  churns  and  on  an  elevated  platform  are  the 
cream  vats,  into  which  the  cream  is  pumped  as  it 
comes  from  the  separators  and  where  it  is  kept  until 
ready  for  the  churn — until  the  necessary  ripening 
process  is  accomplished.  On  the  same  floor  with  the 
churns  are  the  two  large  butter  workers  (soon  to  be 
three) — see  Fig.  87 — which  handle  about  150  pounds 
at  once. 

At  one  side  of  the  building  is  the  receiving  plat¬ 
form  where  the  milk  is  taken  from  the  farmers,  weighed 
and  emptied  into  vats  from  which  it  runs,  when  ready, 
to  the  separators.  The  butter  maker,  Mr.  George 
Raster,  is  an  adept  in  his  art,  for  fine  butter  making  is 
really  an  art,  and  he  is  justly  proud  of  the  fame  of  the 
butter  there  produced.  There  are,  in  all,  about  20 
employees  in  the  factory  and  20  more  in  the  outlying 
creameries,  of  which  we  shall  speak  later,  and  there 
are,  in  all,  30  DeLaval  separators  in  daily  use.  When 
a  butter  worker  has  fin¬ 
ished  its  load,  deft-lianded 
dairymaids  attack  the 
butter,  and  while  another 
worker  is  doing  a  similar 
stent  under  the  eye  of  the 
master,  the  butter  is 
promptly  packed  in  prints 
or  packages  as  may  be 
desired.  This  process  is 
kept  up  until  the  day’s 
work  is  over.  It  is  all 
methodically  done — neat¬ 
ness,  order  and  precision 
seem  to  be  the  character¬ 
istics  of  the  place.  The 
Rural  representative 
wandered  into  every  nook 
and  corner,  with  perfect 
freedom  and  saw  nothing 
to  excite  anything  but 
praise.  Returning  to  the 
office,  he  began  his 
queries  of  Mr.  Thompson 
and  elicited  much  of  in¬ 
terest. 

The  History  of  the 
Business. 

‘  ‘  How  much  butter  did 
you  make  in  your  first 
year.” 

“About  100,000  pounds.” 

“How  much  did  you 
produce  in  1891  ?” 

The  bookkeeper  was 
called  on  for  figures,  and 
they  are  given  herewith 
in  pounds : 


January . 

.  23,254 

August . 

February . 

. 23,196 

September. . . . 

.  91,504 

. 36,132 

....  88,178 

April . 

.  53.058 

November _ 

.  57,640 

n  y 

. 93,338 

.  38,514 

Tn  no 

. .  .117,800 

July . 

. 114,502 

Total.... 

. 836,782 

“  Hut  where  do  you  get  all  the  milk  to  make  such  a 
quantity  of  butter — nearly  a  million  pounds  per 
annum  ?  ” 

“Oh,  that  is  easy  enough.  A  very  large  quantity  is 
delivered  to  us  here  by  producers  within  easy-driving 
distance,  but  that  would  not  be  enough.  We  have  es¬ 
tablished  at  points  within  a  radius  of  30  miles,  nine  re¬ 
ceiving  creameries,  where  we  buy  milk  as  here.  They 
are  known  as  Cold  Spring,  Trout  Rrook,  Green  Valley, 
Clover  Hill,  Maple  Grove,  River  Side,  Hillside,  Model 
and  St.  Charles.  At  these  milk  is  received  daily  as  at  the 
home  creamery.  Separators  are  ready,  the  cream  is 
promptly  separated,  properly  cared  for  and  at 
once  shipped  to  the  central  factory  here.  At  a  few 
of  them,  it  is  churned,  and  the  butter,  in  granular 
form,  is  forwarded  here,  where  it  is  finished.” 

“  How  many  farms  are  producing  milk  for  your  fac¬ 
tory  ?  ” 

“  Somewhere  between  600  and  700.  I  have  not  the 
exact  figures  handy.” 

“  What  special  troubles  have  you  had  in  your  deal¬ 
ings  with  producers  ?  ” 

“  Well,  they  are  mostly  things  of  the  past.  One  of 
our  greatest  troubles  was  to  get  farmers  to  exercise 
the  necessary  care  in  their  end  of  the  business.  We 
require  and  must  have  clean  milk,  in  clean  utensils, 
properly  handled,  etc.,  all  which  requirements  are  very 
generally  acquiesced  in  now,  but  at  first  they  made 
more  or  less  trouble.  If  you  will  glance  at  this  con¬ 
tract,  which  we  require  each  producer  to  sign  before 
we  agree  to  take  his  milk,  you  will  see  how  careful  we 
are  in  all  our  requirements.  ” 


Food  that  Must  Not  be  Used. 

A  glance  over  the  contract  shows  that  the  milking 
must  be  done  in  a  cleanly  manner,  the  milk  must  be 
strained  through  a  strainer  of  stipulated  fineness, 
thoroughly  cooled  immediately  after  it  is  drawn  from 
the  cow  by  aerating  and  stirring  it,  the  cans  must  be 
kept  in  tanks  of  cold  water,  guarded  from  freezing, 
hauled  to  the  factory  in  spring-wagons  and  covered  in 
transit  to  keep  off  the  sun.  Special  pains  must  be 
taken  with  the  cans  and  no  milk  must  be  delivered 
from  a  cow  that  has  calved  within  12  days,  or  from  a 
cow  that  will  calve  inside  of  60  days.  Among  the  foods 
prohibited  are  turnips,  barley  sprouts,  brewers’  grains, 
distillers’  refuse,  linseed  meal,  glucose  refuse,  starch 
refuse,  ensilage,  or  any  damaged  feed.  Stables  for 
cows  must  be  ventilated  and  the  milk  house  also. 

“  Why  do  you  rule  out  ensilage  ?”  said  The  Rural,. 

“  Such  things  are  our  most  serious  troubles.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  some  ensilage,  scientifically  grown  and 
stored,  is  excellent  food  and  would  make  good  butter; 
but  I  am  equally  sure  that  some  ensilage  would  not 
make  good  butter,  but  rather  the  reverse.  The  making 
of  ensilage  has  not  yet  reached  a  point  where  we  can 


call  it  a  n  exact  science — there  is  ensilage  and  ensilage. 
And  so,  you  see,  we  are  obliged  to  prohibit  it  entirely, 
because  some  of  it  would  likely  be  bad.” 

“  How  about  dried  brewers’  grains  ?” 

“  The  same  difficulty  exists.  It  is  more  than  likely 
that  brewers’  grains,  dried  as  soon  as  they  leave  the 
brewers’  tub,  would  be  a  good  food  and  make  good 
butter,  but  some  of  them  are  not  so  dried  and  are  not 
such  food  as  we  desire  for  a  basis  on  which  to  build  a 
reputation  for  the  best  of  butter.” 

Unseasonable  Milk  ;  Prices. 

“  I  see  your  production  is  largest  in  June  and  July. 
Is  that  a  desirable  state  of  affairs  ?” 

*  ‘  Oh  dear  no.  That  is  another  of  our  special 
troubles.  Our  producers  literally  flood  us  with  milk 
in  June  and  July,  the  period  when  butter  is  cheapest 
and  when  milk  has  the  lowest  percentage  of  butter 
fats.  If  we  could  only  get  them  to  equalize  their  pro¬ 
duction  more — let  some  of  the  cows  be  resting  at  that 
time — they  would  be  better  off  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
and  so  would  we.  We  make  a  few  batches  of  full- 
cream  cheese  in  those  months  occasionally,  and  thus 
take  care  of  some  of  the  milk  which  is  not  specially 
needed  for  butter.  This  cheese  goes  to  regular  cus¬ 
tomers— people  who  want  a  good  article  and  who  are 
willing  to  pay  for  it.  The  demand  for  it  always  ex¬ 
ceeds  the  supply.  But  we  are  butter  makers,  primarily, 
cheese-makers  only  incidentally.” 

“  What  prices  do  you  pay  producers  for  their  milk  ?” 

“  We  pay  them  a  half  cent  per  quart  less  than  the 
net  price  in  New  York.  For  instance,  to-day  the 
price  in  New  York  is  three  cents  net  to  the  producer 
—we  pay  2%.  At  times,  when  the  butter  market  will 
permit,  we  pay  within  a  quarter  of  a  cent  of  the  New 
York  price.” 

“  When  do  you  pay  ?  ” 

“  We  pay  on  the  15th  of  each  month  for  the  preced¬ 


ing  month’s  milk.  But  this  is  not  a  cast-iron  rule — 
any  of  our  patrons  who  needs  money  can  get  it,  on 
account,  at  any  time.” 

Trade  Prospects  ;  by-Products. 

“  How  about  the  coming  season?  Do  you  propose  to 
do  as  much  as  in  the  last?” 

“Oh,  yes,  and  more.  We  shall  establish  four  ad¬ 
ditional  receiving  stations  which  will  materially  swell 
our  aggregate  production.” 

“  What  proportion  of  your  butter  goes  into  prints?  ” 

“  I  could  not  definitely  answer  that  without  looking 
over  the  books.  At  the  present  time,  our  standing 
orders  call  for  about  1,600  pounds  of  print  butter  daily, 
the  remainder  goes  in  small  packages.” 

“  What  siz?  prints  do  you  put  it  in?  ” 

“  In  many  ;  just  as  our  patrons  desire  it,  one  ounce, 
four  ounces,  half  pound  and  pounds.” 

“  Where  does  it  go  to?” 

“We  have  a  large  trade  in  New  York,  Brooklyn, 
Boston,  Providence,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and  Wash¬ 
ington.  In  the  summer  time,  we  have  a  very  large 
trade  with  many  of  the  more  famous  summer  resorts.” 

“  How  about  the  by¬ 
products  ?  ” 

4  4  The  skim-milk  and 
buttermilk  go  to  the 
cheese  house,  where  they 
are  made  into  pot  cheese 
and  schmier  kiise.  The 
pot  cheese  is  not  finished 
—we  simply  ship  it  in 
barrels  and  kegs  in  the 
shape  of  curds,  and  it  goes 
to  the  large  cities,  where 
it  is  made  up  for  the  table. 
Mr.  McDowell  our  cheese 
maker,  is  an  expert  in  all 
these  details  of  the  busi¬ 
ness.” 

A  cursory  look  through 
the  cheese  factory  showed 
all  the  appliances  for  the 
craft,  and,  like  its  partner, 
the  butter  factory,  it  was 
neat  and  clean.  Barrels 
filled  with  snow-white 
curds  were  waiting  closing 
up  and  shipping  and 
looked  very  appetizing  to 
lovers  of  these  products, 
and  who  does  not  like 
them  ?  The  schmier  kiise 
goes  in  smaller  packages 
than  the  curds.  The 
laboratory  is  an  interest¬ 
ing  room  and  makes  one 
think  of  the  pictures  of 
Dr.  Faustus  and  his  mys¬ 
terious  arts.  Mrs.  Smith, 
who  presides  in  this  de¬ 
partment,  finds  plenty  to 
do.  The  process  of  testing  milk  from  the  various 
producers  is  constantly  going  on,  in  order  that 
the  firm  may  know  that  it  is  up  to  the  standard 
in  the  matter  of  butter  fats  and  to  prevent  dis¬ 
honesty,  were  any  of  the  patrons  so  inclined.  No 
one  knows  when  his  milk  is  to  be  tested,  but  he  will 
very  soon  know  that  it  has  been  tested,  if  analysis 
shows  it  below  the  standard.  The  buttermilk  is  tested 
from  each  churning,  so  that  no  preventible  waste  can 
possibly  go  on  undetected.  The  Babcock  test  is  mainly 
used,  though  they  have  also  the  Short  and  Cochrane 
systems  at  hand.  The  latter  requires  more  careful 
handling  than  the  others  and  more  skill  in  the  operator. 

The  Process  of  Butter-Making. 

4  4  After  you  have  weighed  the  milk  and  sent  it  to  the 
receiving  vats,  what  is  next  done  with  it  ?  ”  said  The 
Rurai., 

“It  is  warmed  (at  this  season)  to  74  degrees,  and 
then  goes  through  the  separators  running  at  a  speed 
of  8,000  revolutions  per  minute.  In  the  summer  time 
we  run  at  a  lower  temperature  and  lower  speed.  We 
could  get  a  better  yield  by  reversing  this  process,  but 
quality  comes  first  with  us — quantity  second,  and  we 
think  the  method  indicated  gives  us  the  best  results. 
The  cream  from  the  separators  goes  into  the  cream 
vats,  which  are  surrounded  by  water,  the  temperature 
of  which  is  entirely  under  control,  and  we  put  the 
cream  speedily  at  any  desired  temperature  for 
ripening.” 

44  How  far  do  you  carry  this  ripening  process  ?  ” 

44  Just  as  far  as  our  patrons  desire  it.  We  make  all 
kinds,  from  sweet-cream  butter  to  butter  from  well- 
ripened  cream.  We  also  make  what  is  known  as 
44  sweet  butter,”  that  is,  butter  which  is  unsalted,  and 
there  is  a  growing  demand  for  this  kind.  Our  churns 
turn  out  about  350  pounds  of  butter  at  a  churning.  In 
one  hour  after  leaving  the  churn,  it  is  in  prints,  packed 


Power  Butter  Worker  at  the  Standard  Butter  Factory.  Fig.  87. 
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in  cases  and  goes  to  the  cooling  room,  where  it  cools 
slowly  down  to  50  degrees,  thence  it  goes  to  the  cold 
room,  where  it  goes  down  to  38.” 

“  Do  you  work  your  butter  more  than  once  ?  ” 

"  As  a  rule,  no.  But  there  can  be  no  iron-clad  rules 
in  this  business- — much  depends  on  the  powers  of  ob¬ 
servation  and  the  shrewdness  of  the  intelligent  butter- 
maker.  Butter  comes  sometimes  in  such  a  condition 
that  it  must  be  worked  twice,  and  here  is  where  brains 
come  in.  You  may  churn  10  times  a  day,  and  notable 
variations  will  manifest  themselves  at  every  churning 
— all  will  vary.  Some  butter  needs  washing  in  much 

colder  water  than  others.  Of  course,  we  have  our 
general  rules,  but,  after  all,  very  much  of  our  success 
depends  on  the  fact  that  every  stage  of  the  process  is 
carefully  supervised  by  the  best  skill  we  can  procure.” 
‘  ‘  What  salt  do  you  use  for  your  butter  ?  ” 

“  The  English  salts  only — Ashton  and  Higgins — just 
as  our  patrons  prefer;  some  like  one  best,  some  the 
other.  In  such  matters  we  lay  our  prejudices  aside 
and  work  to  please  our  trade,  just  as  we  do  in  the 
matter  of  ripening  cream,  etc.  It  does  not  pay  to  be 
dogmatic  in  matters  of  taste.” 

The  print  butter  goes  to  market  in  ice  chests.  On 
the  1st  of  April  next  this  enterprising  firm  will  put  on 
their  own  refrigerator  cars,  so  that  their  butter  will 
be  delivered  in  New  York  in  the  very  best  possible 
condition,  no  changes  in  temperature  affecting  it  in 
the  least.  1  his  will  give  them  a  decided  advantage  in 
their  trade.  There  are  many  useful  suggestions  to  be 
acquired  from  a  study  of  such  an  enterprise.  From  a 
modest  beginning,  they  have  reached  the  summit— 
they  are  probably  the  largest  butter  manufacturers 
in  the  world.  They  have  been  of  great  advantage  to 
Tioga  County,  and  indirectly  to  the  dairymen  of  the 
State  at  large.  Much  of  the  milk  which  they  now 
manufacture,  would,  under  other  circumstances,  be 
coming  to  New  York  to  overflow  a  market  already 
overdone.  They  have  helped  to  spread  knowledge 
among  dairy  farmers— better  methods,  better  stock 
and  better  feeding.  They  are  teaching  and  emphasizing 
the  oft  repeated  lesson  from  the  agricultural  press  to 
the  effect  that  only  the  best  products  of  the  dairy  can 
bring  satisfactory  prices.  And  it  is  a  notable  fact  that 
those  of  the  patrons  of  this  establishment  who  are 
students  and  readers  of  the  agricultural  press  are 
those  who  are  most  prosperous.  Mr.  Thompson  said 
on  this  subject  substantially  as  follows  : 

“  If  I  could  induce  every  patron,  who  is  not  already 
so,  to  become  a  subscriber  to  three  or  four  of  the  best 
agricultural  journals,  I  am  sure  that  I  would  be  doing 
him  a  most  substantial  kindness.  A  single  hint  or  bit 
of  experience  from  a  practical  man  often  proves  to  an¬ 
other  that  some  one  of  his  practices  is  wrong.  Many 
do  not  study  the  feeding  problem  and  doubtless,  while 
feeding  the  best  of  materials,  are  so  combining  them 
that  a  large  part  is  wasted.  Every  trade,  business  and 
art  has  its  trade  journals  and  none  need  them  more 
than  does  the  farmer — none  are  slower  to  avail  them¬ 
selves  of  their  help.  But  things  are  brightening — 
farmers  are  awakening  from  their  Rip  Van  Winkle 
nap  and  we  shall,  without  doubt,  make  more  rapid 
progress  in  the  next  10  years  than  we  have  ever  done 
before  in  a  similar  period.” 

QAbortion  in  Dairy  Cows. 

the  “scourge  of  the  dairy  herd.” 

1.  To  what  cause  have  you  generally  traced  abortion  in  cows  ? 

2.  How  does  it  appear  to  spread  through  the  dairy  ? 

3.  Do  you  think  the  bull  can  convey  it  from  one  cow  to  another  ? 

4.  What  foods  have  you  found  most  conducive  to  It  ? 

5.  What  treatment  have  you  found  most  effective  In  “  stamping  It 
out  ”  or  preventing  its  spread  ? 

Caused  by  Hooking  and  Straining. 

The  few  cases  of  abortion  that  we  have  had  in  this 
herd  have  been  caused  by  the  cows  getting  hooked. 
We  water  our  cows  in  the  barnyard,  and  while  fighting 
around  the  trough,  occasionally  a  cow  will  get  hooked 
and  lose  her  calf.  I  always  turn  the  cows  soon  due  to 
calve  out  to  drink  alone,  and  always  have  a  man  on 
guard  while  the  animals  are  drinking.  Another  year 
I  want  to  water  the  cows  in  their  stalls,  and  think  I 
shall  then  avoid  abortion  almost  entirely.  Cows  in  calf 
should  not  be  allowed  with  cows  in  heat.  If  they  are, 
they  will  frequently  strain  themselves  enough  to  bring 
on  abortion.  When  abortion  comes,  I  separate  the 
affected  cow  from  the  rest  of  the  herd,  and  keep  her 
away  until  the  discharges  cease,  and  do  not  breed  her 
until  the  womb  seems  to  have  become  normal  again.  I 
disinfect  her  stall,  and  wash  out  the  vagina  daily  with 
a  solution  of  carbolic  acid  :  one  part  acid  to  50  parts 
water.  Some  years  ago  I  was  with  a  western  herd 
when  abortion  broke  out,  and  took  almost  every  calf. 
Everything  was  tried  that  a  skilled  veterinarian  could 
suggest,  but  without  effect ;  and,  finally,  we  adopted 
the  treatment  given  above,  but  without  much  success. 
Most  of  the  calves  were  lost  for  two  seasons,  and 
then  the  trouble  stopped  almost  as  suddenly  as  it  came. 

II.  M.  COTTRELL,  ELLERSLIE  HERD. 


The  Bull  can  Convey  the  Disease. 

1.  To  slipping  on  frozen  ground  and  getting  hurt  in 
various  ways.  2.  It  has  never  been  contagious  in  our 
herd.  3.  \  es.  There  was  a  well-defined  case  in  point 
in  a  neighboring  herd  where  a  valuable  bull  had  been 
purchased  to  head  a  herd  of  Short-horns.  A  large 
percentage  of  his  calves  in  his  owner's  herd  were 
dropped  at  seven  months.  Other  breeders  also  used 
him  with  the  same  results,  though  no  calves  begot  by 
other  bulls  w'ere  lost.  Not  satisfied  with  one  year's 
experience,  they  tried  him  next  year  with  the  same 
results,  and  he  Was  finally  slaughtered.  4.  We  never 
feed  oil  or  cotton-seed  meal  for  three  months  before  a 
cow  is  due  to  calve,  as  we  think  it  dangerous.  5.  We 
have  had  no  experience  in  this  line.  s.  spencer*  son. 

Caused  by  High  Grain  Feeding. 

I  feel  confident  that  most  of  the  cases  of  abortion 
come  from  a  system  of  high  grain  feeding  that  most 
of  us  indulge  in.  The  first  cow  in  a  herd  to  abort 
may  abort  on  account  of  some  injury  or  some  other 
cause,  and  afterwards  the  disease  seems  to  go  like 
wildfire  from  cow  to  cow,  and  I  surely  think  the  bull 
can  take  the  affection  when  serving  cows  that  have 
aborted,  and  carry  it  to  other  cows  that  have  never 
been  affected.  But  I  honestly  think  that  nearly  all 
our  diseases  are  caused  by  a  continued  feeding,  year  in 
and  year  out,  of  high  grain  rations.  geo.  e.  peer. 

Successful  Remedy  In  a  Jersey  Herd. 

1.  I  have  never  been  able  to  trace  back  to  any  cause 
for  abortion  in  cows.  2.  Any  cow  is  liable  to  abort, 
though  the  same  cow  rarely  aborts  more  than  once.  3. 
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1  feel  confident  that  the  tendency  to  abort  is  mostly 
conveyed  to  tk*  «6>r  through  the  bull,  after  he  has 
served  a  cow*fc*$  h«*aborted.  4.  I  feed  almost  all 
kinds  of  food.  I  thfWc  feed  very  rarely  causes  it.  5. 
The  injection  of  one  tablespoonful  of  carbolic  acid 
diluted  with  one  quart  «f  water  into  the  vagina  every 
three  or  four  days  until  all  discharges  cease,  after 
abortion.  I  treat  every  cow  in  the  herd  in  the  same 
way  once  a  month,  until  all  signs  of  the  disease  have 
disappeared.  I  also  frequently  wash  the  bull’s  penis, 
with  the  same  application.  I  have  tried  a  great  many 
remedies  and  think  none  ever  did  any  good  except  this. 
Contrary  to  the  practice  of  almost  every  one  else,  I  see 
that  my  cows  are  served  just  as  soon  after  aborting  as 
the  discharge  has  ceased,  and  they  are  almost  certain  to 
stick  and  drop  live  calves,  whereas  if  five  or  six  months 
elapse  before  they  are  served,  two  out  of  three  fail 
to  hold,  and  are  always  non-breeders,  q.  p.  bailey. 

The  Greatest  Problem  of  the  Dairy. 

I  would  be  very  glad  for  my  own  sake  if  I  knew  the 
cause  of  epidemic  abortion  and  also  any  preventive, 
but  I  am  compelled  to  say,  after  years  of  observation, 
that  I  cannot  account  for  it,  and  also  after  a  trial  of 
numerous  remedies,  that  I  know  of  nothing  that  will 
prevent  it.  Repeatedly  two-year-old  heifers  that  were 
in  isolated  pastures  have  aborted,  sometimes  several 
and  sometimes  only  one  or  two,  the  rest  escaping.  I 
have  known  mature  cows  to  abort,  that  for  years  had 
carried  their  calves  for  the  full  period  of  gestation,  and 
the  next  time  they  would  be  all  right.  Occasionally  a 
cow  would  abort  every  time.  The  only  cure  for  such  is 
the  slaughter-house.  On,.e  a  cow  aborted  during  the 
winter  and  in  two  weeks  the  cow  that  stood  next  to 
her  aborted,  and  two  weeks  afterward  the  next 
aborted.  Isolation  and  disinfection  stopped  the 
trouble,  and  since  then  I  have  at  once  isolated  the  cow 
and  disinfected  the  stable  with  carbolic  acid.  More 
than  once  the  disease  has  broken  out  in  a  dairy, 
the  owner  of  which  has  told  me  that  he  never  had  a 


case,  and  perhaps  one-quarter  and  sometimes  one* 
third  of  the  herd  aborted.  It  sometimes  troubles  the 
herd  for  two  or  three  years  in  succession  and  then 
disappears.  I  don't  know  how  the  infection  is  con¬ 
veyed  :  I  can  assign  no  cause  for  it  and  I  know  of  no 
remedy.  Some  years  since  the  French  government 
sent  an  expert  into  the  dairy  sections  of  France  to  in¬ 
vestigate  the  causes  of  abortion.  His  report  was  the 
most  satisfactory  explanation  I  have  ever  seen.  In 
every  case  of  abortion  he  found  a  peculiar  bacillus  in 
the  calf  and  also  in  the  womb  of  the  mother,  and  in 
no  case  could  he  find  it  in  a  full-grown  calf  or  in  the 
womb  of  the  mother,  but  how  it  reached  the  womb  he 
could  not  tell.  a.  devereaux. 

“Stamped  Out”  After  a  Hard  Fight. 

1.  I  find  that  the  disease  is  due  to  two  causes — acci¬ 
dent  and  contagion.  But  the  disease  arising  from 
the  first  may  be  contagious,  where  disease  of  the 
uterus  ensues.  2.  By  contact  of  diseased  with  healthy 
animals.  3.  I  have  had  no  reason  to  believe  it,  in  my 
experience ;  but  I  can  see  no  abstract  reason  against 
it.  4.  Any  that  affect  the  general  health  injuriously, 
by  stimulating  too  highly  or  by  causing  disordered 
digestion.  5.  I  have  stamped  it  out  after  a  hard  and 
long  fight,  by  separating  aborting  cows  and  keeping 
them  in  a  bunch  by  themselves,  absolutely  away  from 
the  herd,  until  they  produced  living  calves,  and  by  dis¬ 
infecting  the  stables  with  lime  and  copperas,  and  using 
assafmtida  in  the  troughs  and  feed  boxes.  It  is 
wrapped  in  a  rag  which  is  nailed  to  the  bottom  of 
the  feed  trough,  and  I  believe  it  has  done  good,  though 
I  can’t  prove  the  matter.  Segregation  is  the  great 

CAMPBELL  BROWN. 

Vertical  Drainage. 

.The  chief  difficulty  that  presents  itself  to  many  who 
wish  to  tile-drain  is  that  of  getting  an  outlet  at  reason¬ 
able  cost.  On  flat  lands  it  is  often  impossible  to  get 
outlets  without  cutting  expensive  county  ditches,  and, 
in  other  cases,  men  are  hindered  in  their  work  by  their 
neighbors'  unwillingness  to  cooperate  in  cutting  mains. 
Some  of  these  flat  lands  are  underlaid  with  strata  of 
porous  material  at  a  greater  or  less  distance  from  the 
surface,  and  it  seems  very  probable  that  the  value  of 
these  strata  as  outlets  for  tile  drainage  has  not  been 
fully  appreciated.  I n  surface  drainage  they  are  not 
very  effective,  as  the  silt  soon  fills  the  interstices  in  the 
loose  material  that  forms  them.  But  it  seems  possible 
to  prevent  this  by  the  use  of  tile,  at  least  for  quite  a 
considerable  length  of  time,  when  another  outlet  can 
be  made. 

I  have  twelve  acres  of  rich  swamp  land  that  has  no 
outlet  for  tile  unless  one  can  be  found  in  a  layer  of 
loose  gravel  about  12  feet  beneath  the  surface.  Near 
the  top  of  this  gravel  there  is  a  hard-pan  formation 
two  inches  thick,  that  is  impervious  to  water,  and  can 
be  broken  only  with  difficulty.  I  find  that  open  wells 
do  little  good,  and  they  have  been  abandoned.  While 
attending  the  Champaign  County  Institute,  in  western 
Ohio.  I  found  that  some  land  in  that  vicinity  was 
underlaid  with  gravel  at  a  distance  similar  to  my  own, 
and  that  a  Dr.  Barnet  had  tiled  into  it.  He  located  all 
the  slight  depressions  in  the  field  by  throwing  a  fork¬ 
ful  of  manure  from  a  wagon  into  the  center  of  each, 
as  determined  by  the  appearance  of  the  growing  wheat, 
or  the  presence  of  more  than  average  moisture.  At 
each  marked  point  he  dug  a  hole  to  the  gravel  with  a 
post-hole  digger,  the  handle  being  lengthened,  and 
found  he  could  do  the  work  rapidly. 

In  these  holes  he  drove  tile  down  into  the  graved, 
letting  it  extend  up  to  within,  say,  two  feet  of  the 
surface.  The  end  was  closed  sufficiently  well  to  ex¬ 
clude  the  dirt,  and  the  hole  filled  up.  These  tiles  are 
doing  their  work  in  a  perfect  manner,  and  the  ques¬ 
tion  is  only  one  of  permanency.  As  a  tile  in  the 
center  of  each  depression  gives  good  drainage  to  all 
thi,  land,  it  can  be  seen  that  this  method  requires  very 
little  tile,  and  if  enough  silt  gets  in  the  bottom  of  the 
tile,  in  the  future,  to  stop  drainage,  other  holes  can  be 
dug  near  them.  The  two  feet  of  soil  on  top  of  the 
column  of  tile  should  filter  the  water,  especially  when 
the  surface  is  frequently  stirred,  thus  breaking  up  any 
large  pores. 

Even  where  the  land  is  sufficient^  rolling  to  afford  a 
good  outlet,  it  may  be  cheaper  to  sink  the  water  to  a 
porous  stratum  beneath.  A  farmer  near  me,  in  cut¬ 
ting  through  a  ridge  in  order  to  get  an  outlet,  passed 
through  a  bed  of  sand.  After  the  tile  was  laid  and  a 
rain  came,  he  went  to  the  outlet  to  see  the  water  pass 
off.  None  came  out  of  the  tile,  and  he  was  at  first  sure 
that  something  was  wrong.  He  has  now  found  that 
the  sand-bank  was  all  the  outlet  needed.  Time  may 
serve  to  form  a  kind  of  cement  of  the  sand,  water  and 
small  per  cent  of  silt  that  may  be  in  the  latter,  but  it 
will  probably  be  many  years  hence. 

On  the  bottoms  in  the  Ohio  River  Valley  there  are 
wells  in  which  the  water  rises  and  falls  with  the  river. 
In]  Scioto  County  a  man  dug  a  well  that  had  a  good 
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vein  of  water,  but,  in  deepening1  it,  he  struck  a  bed  of 
sand  that  dried  it,  and  was  compelled  to  fill  it  up  to 
the  original  level  to  make  it  retain  water.  1  his  hap¬ 
pens  quite  frequently,  and  the  question  arises  whether 
it  is  not  possible  that  outlets  could  be  got  for  tile 
draining  some  lands  by  using  driven  wells  that  inter¬ 
sect  large  water  veins.  It  would  seem  that  the  mat¬ 
ter  is  worthy  of  some  consideration.  Those  who  do 
not  live  on  flat  lands,  hedged  in  by  similar  lands  on 
neighboring  farms,  can  hardly  appreciate  the  mag¬ 
nitude  of  the  difficulties  that  present  themselves  to 
those  who  wish  to  tile.  If  those  who  are  thus  situated 
could  find  outlets  beneath,  we  could  appreciate  the  in¬ 
dependence  of  farm  life  much  better.  ai.va  agke. 

What  Is  Being  Done  About  “Oleo.” 

The  records  of  the  courts  of  this  city  and  Brooklyn 
furnish  some  items  nowadays  that  make  interesting 
reading  to  dairymen  and  the  friends  of  honest  butter 
generally.  We  allude  to  convictions  for  selling  bogus 
butter.  Since  the  1st  of  January  the 
following  persons  were  arraigned  with 
the  appended  results : 

Andrew  T.  Moore,  restaurant,  at  68 
Columbia  Street,  Brooklyn.  Charged 
with  selling  fraudulent  butter;  pleaded 
guilty,  and  was  fined  $50. 

Charles  H.  Wheelock,  restaurant,  No. 

2  Atlantic  Avenue,  Brooklyn.  Same 
charge;  pleaded  guilty;  fined  $50. 

Thomas  Brennan,  keeper  of  a  boarding¬ 
house,  at  24  Albany  Street,  New  York. 

Charged  with  the  unlawful  sale  of  fraud¬ 
ulent  butter;  tried,  convicted  and  fined  $50 
Joseph  II.  Cople,  restaurant,  40  Front 
Street,  New  York.  Same  charge;  tried, 
convicted  and  fined  $50. 

James  S.  Pell,  restaurant,  10  and  12 
Ann  Street,  New  York.  Same  charge; 
tried,  convicted  and  fined  $50. 

Charles  Groll,  restaurant,  Nos.  1  and  2 
State  Street.  Same  charge;  tried,  con¬ 
victed  and  fined  $50.  This  will  be  pleas¬ 
ant  reading  to  the  brokers  of  the  Produce 
Exchange,  who  were  prominent  among 
his  patrons,  and  who  doubtless  supposed 
they  were  eating  fine  butter. 

Moses  J.  Nichols,  restaurant,  48  White¬ 
hall  Street.  Same  charge;  tried,  con¬ 
victed  and  fined  $50. 

Charles  Roberg,  restaurant,  866  Eleventh  Avenue. 
Same  charge;  tried,  convicted  and  fined  $50. 

The  Rural  notes  these  excerpts  from  the  court  pro¬ 
ceedings  with  unalloyed  satisfaction  and  was  impelled, 
after  securing  them,  to  call  on  Assistant  Dairy  Com¬ 
missioner  Van  Valkenburgli,  to  learn  what  further 
work  was  going  on  in  his  department. 

“  i  see  you  have  been  reminding  some  transgressors 
of  the  dairy  laws  recently  that  the  way  of  ‘  the  trans¬ 
gressor  is  hard,’”  said  The  Rural  rep¬ 
resentative  to  Mr.  Van  Valkenburgh, 
showing  him  the  extracts  above  given. 

“Oh,  yes,”  he  replied,  “and  in  the 
language  of  the  familiar  hymn,  ‘  there’s 
more  to  follow.’  Twenty -three  other 
offenders  have  been  arrested  and  held  for 
trial  and  I  have  about  a  dozen  more  upon 
whom  the  warrants  have  not  yet  been 
served.” 

“Where  does  all  this  ‘oleo’  come  from  ?” 

“Some  from  Chicago,  some  from  Pro¬ 
vidence  and  other  points.  1  he  salesmen 
for  it  generally  take  orders  and  have 
it  shipped  directly  from  the  factory  to 
the  purchaser  in  the  original  package, 
and  under  the  decision  of  the  1  nited 
States  Supreme  Court,  we  cannot  meddle 
with  it  until  the  purchaser  in  turn  be¬ 
gins  its  sale.” 

“Is  any  of  this  stuff  manufactured  in 
New  York  ?” 

“  Not  a  pound.  Armour  &  Co.,  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  have  an  extensive  warehouse  here 
where  it  is  stored  as  shipped  from  Chicago, 
but  this,  I  think,  is  mostly  distributed 
into  other  States— New  Jersey,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  the  Eastern  States.” 

“  Do  you  look  with  any  more  favor  on  this  counter¬ 
feit  than  you  did  formerly  ?  ” 

“  Decidedly  not.  It  is  the  meanest  kind  of  a  fraud 
and  I  have  never  yet  met  a  respectable  man  who 
bought  it  for  his  family,  knowing  what  it  is.  1  do  not 
believe  it  is  made  of  any  better  materials  than  entei  ed 
into  it  two  or  three  years  ago.” 

“  Do  you  know  of  the  use  of  fat  from  animals  dying 
of  disease  being  used  in  it  ?  ”  said  The  Rural. 

“  I  have  no  positive  knowledge  that  such  is  the  case, 
but  there  are  some  mighty  suspicious  circumstances. 
The  establishments  at  Barren  Island  and  Elizabeth, 
N.  J.,  produce  two  grades  of  fat,  one  of  which  is 
bleached  very  white.  Much  of  this  is  shipped  to  this 
city  in  new  barrels,  without  any  mark,  and  here  it  is 
stored  in  warehouses.  Where  it  goes  after  that  I  hav e 
never  been  able  to  find  out,  though  I  have  made  earnest 
efforts  to  do  so.  I  have  my  suspicions.” 


We  trust  Mr.  Van  Valkenburgh  will  go  on  vigorously 
with  the  work.  There  is  nothing  to  be  said  in  favor 
of  this  meanest  of  all  frauds,  bogus  butter. 


ANSWER  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of  the 
writer  to  Insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question,  please  see  If  It  Is 
not  answered  In  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions 
at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 

An  Acre  of  Onions. 

E.  E.  S.,  Franklin,  Ohio.— I  think  of  planting  an  acre 
of  onions.  1.  Can  I  raise  them  from  seed  ?  2.  What 

kind  is  most  profitable  ?  3.  How  close  should  they  be 

drilled?  4.  How  much  fertilizer  and  what  kind?  I 
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should  like  to  hear  from  some  onion  growers  through 
The  Rural. 

Ans.— 1 The  great  bulk  of  the  onion  crop  is  grown 
from  seed,  though  Mr.  T.  Greiner’s  new  method,  of 
sowing  the  seed  in  hot-beds  and  transplanting  to  the 
field,  has,  so  far,  been  productive  of  results  that  seem 
remarkable  when  contrasted  with  the  crops  grown  by 
the  old  methods.  Such  crops  run  from  250  to  600 
bushels  per  acre,  400  or  500  being  common,  while 
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double  that  amount  may  be  grown  by  the  new  method. 
2.  The  old  favorites  have  been  Red  Wethersfield,  Yel¬ 
low  Danvers,  Silverskin  and  White  Globe.  More 
recently,  the  Italian  and  Spanish  varieties  have  been 
grown  by  many.  The  demands  of  your  market  should 
be  consulted  ere  you  settle  the  question  of  varieties. 
If  you  transplant,  the  Prizetaker- is  very  highly  com¬ 
mended.  3.  Rows  are  generally  drilled  about  a  foot 
apart.  4.  The  onion  needs  a  rich  soil.  It  costs  as 
much  for  labor  to  care  for  a  poor  field  as  for  a  rich 
one.  Stable  manure  is  good.  Put  on  enough  to 
make  the  land  grow  a  big  crop  of  corn  and  then  put  on 
as  much  more— it  will  not  be  too  much.  High-grade 
fertilizers  are  excellent  for  onions — some  of  the  best 
growers  rely  almost  exclusively  on  them.  Keeping 
the  onions  free  from  weeds  is  one  of  the  requisites  and 
in  this  direction,  commercial  fertilizers  are  better,  not 
filling  the  ground  with  grass  and  weed  seeds,  as  does 
stable  manure.  You  will  need  a  seed  drill,  and  some 


special  tools  for  cultivation — the  Planet  J rs.  are  among 
the  best.  High  fertilizing  and  clean  culture  are  requi¬ 
sites  to  success  ;  lacking  in  either,  failure  is  certain. 
Double  Crops  of  Potatoes;  Clovers  for  Mountains. 
Subscriber,  Buncombe  County,  N.  C. — 1.  It  is  stated  that 
Eastern  truck  farmers  raised  a  second  crop  of  potatoes 
for  seed,  and  that  better  crops  are  raised  from  such 
seed  ;  how  is  this  done  ?  If  a  second  crop  can  be  raised 
in  New  England,  I  think  it  can  be  done  here  in  the 
mountains  of  North  Carolina.  2.  I  notice  that  several 
potato  growers  discard  the  seed  end,  but  I  have  never 
seen  any  reason  assigned  for  the  practice.  What  is  it  ? 

3.  If  I  sow  Mammoth  Clover  this  spring  with  small 
gram,  will  the  crop  seed  in  the  fall,  and  by  plowing 
the  clover  under,  will  it  seed  the  land  for  another  crop  ? 

The  common  Red  Clover  will  do  this.  Will  the  larger 
be  likely  to  do  better  on  sandy  soil  than  the  common 
Red? 

Ans. — Growing  two  crops  of  potatoes  in  the  same 
season  is  practicable  only  where  early  planting  in  the 
spring  is  possible,  and  the  fall  season  is 
long  enough  to  ripen  a  crop  planted  in 
June.  This  may  be  done  in  Buncombe 
County,  N.  C.,  as  well  as  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  State.  I  have  done  it  in 
Macon  County,  where  the  season  is  not 
so  long  as  in  Buncombe.  The  potato  will 
sprout  quickly  as  soon  as  the  soil  is 
warm,  and  will  make  roots  in  March  and 
sometimes  in  February.  My  plan  has 
been  to  plant  in  the  fall,  or  in  February 
or  March,  and  cover  the  seed  with  eight 
or  ten  inches  of  soil,  which  is  leveled 
down  as  early  as  may  be  safe  in  the 
spring.  As  soon  as  the  first  leaves  ap¬ 
pear,  the  soil  is  thrown  over  them  lightly 
with  the  garden  plow,  run  by  hand, 
and  this  is  repeated,  if  necessary,  until 
the  weather  is  settled  warm.  By  re¬ 
peated  cultivation  the  growth  is  hastened, 
and  the  potatoes  are  fit  for  use  early  in 
June.  They  will  ripen  fast  if  kept  in 
a  warm,  dry  place,  and  may  be  forced 
to  sprout  before  the  end  of  the  month, 
when  the  seed  is  sprouted  in  the  open 
air  on  the  warm  soil.  As  soon  as  the  sprouts  grow, 
the  seed  is  planted  and  covered  not  more  than  three 
inches,  and  more  soil  is  turned  on  them  by  the 
plow  quite  lightly  to  give  them  sufficient  covering. 
The  second  crop  was  ripe  in  September.  The  quality, 
however,  is  not  so  good  as  that  of  the  first  crop,  I  sup¬ 
pose  on  account  of  the  warmer  season.  I  don’t  think 
this  can  be  done  in  New  England — certainly  not  with 
profit.  I  have  also  had  a  second  crop  by  planting  late 
in  March,  and  covering  the  seed  deep 
enough  to  avoid  the  late  spring  frosts. 
The  second  crop  will  keep  longer  in  the 
spring  for  domestic  use. 

To  discard  the  seed  end,  which  is  the 
opposite  of  the  stem  end,  I  believe  is  a 
waste.  This  end  has  more  buds  than 
the  rest  of  the  potato,  and  I  have  never 
been  able  to  distinguish  any  difference 
in  the  product  of  these  small  cuttings 
and  of  the  larger  pieces.  In  studying  the 
sprouting  of  potatoes  in  the  cellar,  I  have 
seen  that  these  end  buds  start  the  first, 
and  should  think  they  would  make  an 
earlier  crop  if  planted  by  themselves. 
But  I  am  very  sure  they  will  make  as 
good  a  yield  as  any  other  part  of  the 
seed. 

If  Mammoth  Clover  is  sown  early  in 
the  spring  on  good  soil,  it  will  make  a 
good  crop  of  hay,  but  not  of  seed.  lo 
plow  under  clover  will  bury  the  seed 
too  deep  for  a  good  seeding  of  the  land, 
and  I  would  rather  take  the  hay  and  buy 
fresh  seed  for  another  crop.  I  had  clover 
sown  on  oats  in  March  last  year,  that 
would  have  given  1%  ton  of  hay  in  Sep¬ 
tember  to  the  acre.  But  I  left  it  on  the  ground 
as  I  had  all  the  hay  I  wanted.  I  would  not  de¬ 
pend  on  seeding  the  land  in  this  way.  If  there 
should  be  clover  enough  to  make  seed  it  would 
make  more  money  for  the  hajr  than  would  buy 
the  small  quantity  of  seed  needed.  Scarlet  Clover 
will  not  make  sufficient  growth  in  the  mountain 
counties  to  be  of  any  use  in  the  spring  or  summer,  as 
compared  with  the  Red  or  Mammoth  Clover.  It  needs 
a  milder  season  than  we  in  Macon  County,  N.  C.,  have 
in  the  winter.  It  is  a  valuable  plant  for  the  low  coun¬ 
try  on  the  south  of  us,  where  the  climate  is  milder. 
On  my  land  the  Mammoth  and  the  Red  Clover  both  do 
well  on  clay,  and  better  than  on  the  light  gravel  or 
sand.  I  have  grown  the  Mammoth  Clover  for  five 
years,  and  like  it  better  every  year.  I  have  put  the 
hay  in  my  barn  for  $1.25  per  ton,  which  is  cheap 
enough  for  anybody.  It  yields  at  least  one-half  more 
than°the  small  Red.  henry  stewart. 
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Keeping:  Cauliflowers. 

S. Lakewood ,  N.  J. — I  have  just  been  reading  about 
Mr.  Horton’s  Cauliflowers.  How  does  he  keep  them 
for  late  fall  and  winter  ? 

Ans. — This  is  a  difficult  question  to  answer,  as  men 
who  store  cauliflowers  for  extreme  prices  meet  with 
a  considerable  loss  in  keeping  them  in  good  order 
and  perfect  condition.  There  is  a  loss  of  three  barrels 
out  of  four  to  get  one  barrel  of  what  would  be  called 
first  quality  to  command  a  fancy  price.  I  have  been 
in  different  places  where  cauliflowers  were  stored  for 
the  winter  and  the  most  successful  way  I  know  of  or 
have  ever  seen  is  this:  Dig  a  pit  two  feet  deep  and 
wide,  and  long  enough  to  give  room  for  all  to  be  placed 
in  it;  board  each  side  up  to  the  level  of  the  soil  and 
place  the  cauliflowers  in  it  with  the  roots  in  the  soil. 
When  the  work  is  completed,  cover  over  With  boards 
and  then  cover  over  the  boards  with  soil  so  that  no 
moisture  will  reach  the  cauliflowers,  while  the  frost 
will  be  kept  out.  Treated  in  this  way,  they  will  keep 
with  complete  success.  e.  willis  horton. 

Planting:  Potatoes  in  Virginia. 

F.  P.  R.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. — My  farm  in  Northampton 
County,  Va.,  contains  100  acres  of  sandy  loam.  Under 
the  present  management  it  produces  about  100  bushels 
of  potatoes  per  acre.  I  want  to  adopt  the  intensive 
system;  my  intention  is  to  sow  clover,  both  for  hay 
and  the  mechanical  effect  it  will  have  upon  the  land. 
In  our  light  soil  we  need  more  humus.  I  think  that  by 
diversification  and  rotation  I  can  plant  potatoes  upon 
a  clover  sod  every  year,  as  only  25  acres  would  be 
planted  in  potatoes  per  year.  1.  Should  the  sod  he 
turned  in  the  fall  or  spring?  2.  Would  the  trench 
mulch  system  he  applicable  to  my  case?  3.  Where  and 
in  what  shape  can  I  buy  minute  detailed  imformation 
to  secure  maximum  crops  of  oats,  clover,  field  corn  and 
sweet  potatoes?  What  I  want  to  know  is  the  correct 
way  to  prepare  the  ground  and  plant;  what  fertilizers 
are  best  adapted  for  each  particular  crop;  the  manner 
of  cultivation;  the  amount  of  fertilizer  to  be  used, 
etc.?  I  think  I  need  a  complete  fertilizer  for  each  crop. 
4.  Does  The  Rurai,  give  preference  to  the  Mapes  com¬ 
plete  potato  fertilizer  for  that  crop?  5.  I  would  like 
to  procure  The  Rural’s  system  of  corn  culture. 

Ans. — 1.  Fall.  2.  We  can  not  say.  We  have  never 
met  with  such  success  from  the  use  of  a  mulch  that  we 
are  ready  to  recommend  it.  During  one  season  the 
mulch  doubled  the  crop.  During  another  it  evidently 
lowered  the  crop.  So  much  depends  on  the  season 
that  no  positive  rule  may  be  made.  3.  Our  best  advice 
is  to  read  the  leading  farm  papers  from  year  to  year. 
There  is  no  other  source  of  such  information  half  so  good 
There  are  notes  on  all  the  crops  mentioned,  as  our  friend 
will  see  upon  glancing  over  the  book  list  of  The  Rural 
Publishing  Co. ,  and  those  issued  by  other  papers.  4.  A 
study  of  the  bulletins  issued  by  the  Connecticut  and 
New  Jersey  Stations  will  give  the  most  reliable  in¬ 
formation  as  to  the  cheapest  fertilizers.  5.  It  has 
never  appeared  in  book  form.  It  is  briefly  this:  Deep 
plowing  and  thorough  tilling.  Broadcast  all  chemical 
fertilizers  and  harrow.  Drill  in  the  seeds  in  rows.  Do 
not  hill  up. 

Feeding  Potatoes;  a  Butter  Ration. 

S.  D.  A.,  Macedon,  N.  Y. — 1.  What  is  the  feeding 
value,  for  cows  making  butter,  of  small  potatoes  in 
connection  with  hay  and  a  grain  ration?  2.  Compound 
a  butter  ration,  for  a  Jersey  cow,  from  bran,  corn  meal, 
clover  hay  or  cured  corn  stalks. 

Ans. — 1.  Estimating  corn  to  be  worth  $1.1 1  per  100 
pounds,  100  pounds  of  potatoes  are  worth  29  cents,  and 
contain  the  following  digestible  nutrients  :  albumin¬ 
oids  2.1  pounds;  carbohydrates  21.8  pounds;  fat  0.2, 
and  their  nutritive  ratio  is  10.6.  2  A  very  good  ration 

for  your  cows  would  be  in  the  following  proportions, 
increasing  its  size  if  necessary:  15  pounds  of  clover 
hay,  5  pounds  of  bran  and  3  pounds  of  corn  meal. 
This  would  contain  of  digestible  nutrients  about  as 
follows:  albuminoids  1.96;  carbohydrates  10.46;  fat  .44. 
If  a  little  less  clover  hay  and  some  corn  fodder  were 
used,  the  change  would  not  materially  disarrange 
the  ration,  which  would  bear  a  little  larger  proportion 
of  carbohydrates  and  still  be  good. 

A  Ration  that  is  “Too  Good.” 

J.  R.  O’Keefe,  Grafton,  Mass. — What  are  the  proper 
rations  for  a  milch  cow  of  these  articles  :  cotton-seed 
meal,  gluten  meal,  wheat  bran  and  English  hay  ?  What 
are  the  proper  proportions  of  the  same  foods  for  fatten¬ 
ing  a  beef  ?  I  am  now  feeding  for  milk  as  follows  : 

3J4  pounds  cotton-seed  meal. 

'A%  pounds  gluten  meal. 

2 pounds  bran. 

16  pounds  English  hay. 

The  price  paid  per  ton,  delivered,  for  these  feeds  is 
as  follows  :  Cotton-seed  meal  $30  ;  gluten  meal  $30.50  ; 
wheat  bran  $25,  and  English  hay  raised  here  $16.  It 
costs  per  day  per  cow  for  feed,  .25  31-100  cents  ;  milk 
is  worth  26  cents  per  can  of  8%  quarts. 

Ans. — You  are  feeding  too  large  a  proportion  of 
nitrogenous  foods.  The  ration  you  are  feeding  foots 
up  about  as  follows  :  albuminoids  2.54  ;  carbohydrates 


10.23  ;  fat  .74,  or  a  nutritive  ratio  of  less  than  4  to  1, 
when  it  should  be  a  little  more  than  5  to  1.  It  would 
be  hard  to  arrange  a  good  ration  of  these  foods  with¬ 
out  giving  too  much  hay.  Buy  some  corn  meal  and 
feed  less  cotton-seed  meal,  with  more  bran ;  that  will 
give  you  a  better  and  a  cheaper  ration.  The  following 
will  be  about  right : 

Alb.  C.  H.  Fat. 

1  pound  cotton-seed  meal . 2a  .22  .11 

pound  corn  meal . 01  .91  .06 

3  pounds  gluten  meal . 70  1.52  .11 

4  pounds  bran . 47  1.78  .10 

16  pounds  English  hay . 58  6.60  .16 

2.01  11.03  .54 


To  fatten  an  animal,  dispense  with  the  cotton-seed 
meal  entirely  and  in  its  place  put  corn  meal,  displacing 
at  least  one  pound  of  the  gluten  meal  also,  supplying 
its  place  with  corn. 

Shrubs  and  Plants  for  South  Dakota. 


O.  C.  J.,  Watertown,  S.  D. — What  are  the  names  of 
shrubs,  bulbs,  plants,  etc.,  which  will  stand  this 
climate,  with  its  dry,  hot  and  cold,  dry  winds,  and  once 
in  a  while  a  temperature  of  100  degrees  Fahrenheit, 
and  once  in  a  great  while  one  of  40  degrees  below 
zero,  and  often  one  of  from  zero  to  10  or  20  below  ? 

Ans. — An  examination  of  our  native  groves  along 
the  streams  and  in  the  ravines  will  show  many  orna¬ 
mental  trees,  shrubs  and  climbers  that  may  be  most 
certainly  relied  on  to  withstand  the  rigors  of  our 
climate.  Here  are  found  the  white  elm,  green  ash, 
hackberry,  box  elder,  hawthorn,  wild  cherry,  buffalo- 
berry,  sand  cherry,  wahoo,  dogwood,  bladder-nut, 
bitter-sweet,  clematis  and  Virginia  creeper.  The  red 
cedar  and  white  spruce,  natives  of  the  Black  Hills,  can 
be  grown  in  any  part  of  the  State.  Outside  of  what 
are  found  native,  experiment  alone  can  tell  what  may 
be  relied  on.  Much  in  this  line  has  already  been  done 
by  the  experiment  station,  and  vastly  more  remains  for 
future  work.  The  following  trees,  shrubs  and  plants 
are  growing  on  the  college  grounds  and  are  in  tine 
condition  :  Cut-leaved  Birch,  White  Birch,  European 
and  American  Larch,  American  Linden,  Russian  Silver 
Poplar,  Silver  Maple,  Laurel  Willow,  Mountain  Ash, 
White  Ash,  Russian  Mulberry,  Scotch  Pine,  Dwarf 
Mountain  Pine,  Abor-vitso,  Colorado  Blue  Spruce,  Nor¬ 
way  Spruce,  Balsam  Fir  ;  Persian  white,  Siberian  and 
common  lilacs,  Syringa,  Snowball,  Spiraea  opulifolia, 
Speraea  Van  Houtii,  Flowering  Currant,  common  and 
Purple-Leaved  Barberry,  snowberry,  High  Bush  Cran¬ 
berry,  tamarisk,  Tartarian  Honeysuckle,  the  rugosas, 
Scotch  and  other  hardy  roses,  paeonies,  irises,  tulips, 
lilies  of  the  valley,  hardy  pinks,  dicentra,  Easter  Lily, 
columbine  and  hollyhock.  The  list  of  herbaceous  per¬ 
ennials  that  may  be  grown  with  careful  winter  pro¬ 
tection,  is  just  as  long  for  South  Dakota  as  for  any 
of  her  sister  States  here  in  the  Northwest.  For  sum¬ 
mer  bedding  on  the  college  campus  the  main  depend¬ 
ence  has  been  geraniums,  pansies,  verbenas,  helio¬ 
tropes,  nasturtiums,  sweet  peas,  ageratums,  asters, 
poppies,  petunias,  coleus,  fever-few,  mignonette,  sweet 
alyssum,  candytuft,  phlox,  daisies,  balsams,  the  ever- 
blooming  roses,  dahlias  and  gladioli.  I  am  confident 
that,  with  a  little  extra  care,  nearly  all  the  summer¬ 
flowering  plants  and  bulbs  can  be  grown  here  success¬ 
fully.  The  main  difference  between  South  Dakota 
and  elsewhere  in  the  culture  of  trees,  shrubs  and 
plants,  lies  in  the  special  care  required  in  transplant¬ 
ing  and  getting  them  started.  Protection  against  the 
excessive  evaporation  of  our  dry  winds  must  be 
attended  to  and  here,  as  everywhere  dlse,  water  must 
be  .supplied  regularly  during  long,  dry  spells  if  growth 
and  blossoms  are  to  be  expected.  In  recommending 
the  above  list  of  trees,  shrubs  and  plants,  it  must  be 
understood  that  intelligent  care  in  handling  is  more 
absolutely  necessary  here  than  in  moister  climates. 

Director  S.  D,  Exp.  Station.  luther  foster. 

Ration  for  Working:  Oxen. 


C.  T.  S. ,  Swanton,  Md. — I  have  watched  in  vain  for  a 
ration  for  work  cattle,  i.  e .,  how  much  protein,  carbo¬ 
hydrates  and  fat  should  their  feed  contain  ? 

Ans. — In  Stewart’s  “  Feeding  Animals  ”  he  gives  the 
nutritive  ratio  for  oxen  at  rest  in  stalls  as  1:12  ;  and 


for  the  same  heavily  worked,  1:6.  He  gives  as  speci¬ 
men  rations  for  oxen  at  work  the  following  : 


20  pounds  meadow  hay. 
10  pounds  corn  meal. 


17  pounds  clover  hay. 
3  pounds  wheat  bran. 
10  pounds  corn  meal. 


25  pounds  oat  straw. 

5  pounds  wheat  bran. 

4  pounds  linseed-oll  meal. 

20  pounds  corn  fodder. 

5  pounds  clover  hay. 

2  pounds  wheat  bran. 

3  pounds  cotton-seed  meal. 


Jerusalem  Artichokes  for  Hogs. 

F.  A.  L.,  Grand  View,  Tenn. — Will  it  pay  to  plant 
Jerusalem  Artichokes  for  swine  ? 

Ans. — That  there  is  a  wide  range  of  opinion  on  this 
matter  is  shown  bv  these  notes  : 

“  No.  It  won’t  pay  to  grow  a  crop  with  so  compara¬ 
tively  little  nutritive  value,  and  which  is  such  a  pest 
when  once  it  gets  a  foothold  on  the  farm.  The  great 
point  advanced  by  those  who  have  Jerusalem  Arti¬ 
chokes  to  sell,  is  that  the  hogs  will  harvest  them  and 
they  will  cost  nothing  for  cultivation.  Both  true, 
and  yet  I  don’t  believe  it  will  pay  to  grow  them.  I 
have  grown  them  for  years  and  have  let  the  hogs  har- 
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vest  them,  and  the  only  profit  I  can  figure  out  is  from 
the  11  bushels  I  sold  to  two  men  who  had  the  artichoke 
fever  as  badly  as  I  had  it  when  I  began  the  experi¬ 
ment.  If  one  has  a  piece  of  land  that  he  is  sure  never 
to  need  for  any  other  crop,  and  that  can  be  pastured 
by  hogs,  then  he  might  plant  it  with  artichokes,  but 
let  him  begin  in  a  small  way.  A.  l.  crosby.” 

“The  varieties  of  this  tuber  seem  coming  into  note  for 
the  table  and  for  stock.  A  recent  French  variety  has 
doubtless  given  impetus  to  its  revival.  No  vegetable 
product  is  more  grateful  to  the  porcine  tribe  than  the 
sweet,  crackling  flesh  of  this  artichoke.  I  have  three 
varieties — the  old  pink  or  red-tinged,  of  a  long,  oval 
shape ;  a  similar  white  kind,  and  the  new  French, 
which  is  an  irregular,  potato-shaped  tuber,  with  numer¬ 
ous  bulblets  studded  over  it.  It  seems  a  pity  that  we 
have  no  analysis  of  its  elements.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
it  comes  near  the  potato  in  food  constituents.  Raw  or 
cooked,  it  is  more  palatable,  tender  and  sugary.  All 
varieties,  sliced  like  cucumbers,  make  quite  an  accept¬ 
able  salad.  Each  boiled  tender,  with  a  white  sauce, 
makes  a  dish  very  acceptable  to  most  palates.  Mixed 
with  half-inch  lengths  of  celery,  the  combination  is 
better  for  the  table  than  either  alone.  I  do  not  know 
of  any  trial  made  of  them  for  swine.  Hogs,  how¬ 
ever,  are  very  fond  of  the  tubers,  and  will  dig  the  crop 
themselves  with  zest  and  profit,  and  leave  plantings 
for  the  next  year.  Crops  of  1,000  to  1,500  bushels  per 
acre  are  claimed.  I  should  judge  from  the  trial  I  have 
made  that  these  claims  are  not  too  high.  The  arti¬ 
choke  should  be  cultivated  in  rows  four  feet  apart,  and 
planted  like  potatoes.  w.  H.  noble.” 

To  Make  Strawberry  Wine. 

F.  M.,  Donnelsville,  Ohio. — What  is  a  good  recipe  for 
making  strawberry  wine?  I  grow  strawberries,  and 
every  year  the  last  few  pickings  are  so  cheap  that  it 
doesn’t  pay  to  market  them.  I  always  give  the  last 
picking — sometimes  20  bushels — to  my  pickers,  just 
for  picking  them.  If  it  will  pay  to  make  them  into 
wine,  I  want  the  benefit  of  them. 

Ans. — Allow  the  berries  to  become  well  ripened. 
Press  the  juice  from  them  in  any  convenient  way.  To 
each  quart  of  juice,  add  a  pint  of  water,  strain  care¬ 
fully,  add  two  pounds  of  sugar  to  each  gallon  of  water 
and  juice  and  put  in  a  barrel  or  keg  for  fermentation. 
It  is  well  to  have  the  package  full  so  that  the  scum 
arising  in  fermentation  will  overflow  at  the  bung.  One 
should  reserve  a  little  in  a  separate  package  to  fill  up 
the  barrel.  When  fermentation  has  ceased,  bung  the 
barrel  up.  The  wine  will  be  fit  for  use  in  about  six 
months,  but  will  improve  with  age.  It  can  be  made 
heavier  by  reducing  the  proportion  of  water  and  add¬ 
ing  more  sugar. 

Miscellaneous. 

Deans  For  Sheep. — A.  II.  FI.,  Dansville,  N.  Y. — 
Beans  are  a  highly  nitrogenous  food,  having  a  nu¬ 
tritive  ratio  of  2.3.  The  ratio  should  be  about  5.5,  and 
hence  the  necessity  of  feeding  some  more  carbonaceous 
food  with  the  beans.  Three  parts  of  corn  meal  to  one 
of  beans,  would  make  a  well-balanced  grain  ration. 
If  you  were  feeding  clover  hay  with  it,  that  would  be 
about  right.  If  straw  is  fed  instead  of  hay,  reduce  the 
proportion  of  corn  meal.  Fed  this  way,  there  will  be 
no  danger.  About  1  or  1%  pound  per  day  of  this  mix¬ 
ture  with  clover  hay  would  make  a  good  ration  and 
one  on  which  the  sheep  would  grow. 

Rural  Thoroughbred  Flint  Corn. — B.  J.  M.,  Cory, 
Ind. — This  corn  is  sold  by  J.  M.  Thorburn  &  Co.,  N.  Y.; 
J.  J.  H.  Gregory,  Marblehead,  Mass. — $2  per  bushel 
(56  pounds).  One  plant  every  one  by  four  feet — not 
closer.  Ensilage  is  “  sweet  ”  so  long  as  it  has  notan 
acid  taste.  It  will  have  a  sweet  odor. 

The  Pea  Weevil. — J.  P.  D.,  Napa  City,  Cal. — The  little 
pest  that  eats  your  peas  is  the  pea  weevil  (Bruchus 
pisi)  and  is  a  hard  thing  to  circumvent.  When  ready 
to  plant  your  peas,  pour  water  on  them  boiling  hot,  or 
a  few  degrees  below;  let  it  remain  a  half  minute  and 
then  pour  off.  This  will  kill  all  the  weevils  and  will 
not  hurt  the  seed.  If  all  planters  would  do  this,  the 
pest  would  soon  become  rare. 

Rot  of  Tomatoes. — E.  H.,  Afton,  Ill. — Tomato  rot 
has  for  years  entailed  a  serious  loss,  prevailing  more 
in  wet  than  in  dry  seasons.  We  should  try  spraying 
with  the  Bordeaux  Mixture  or  the  ammoniacal  solu¬ 
tion,  when  the  first  tomatoes  were  about  half  grown, 
and  repeat  the  application  if  rot  made  its  appearance. 
Send  to  the  New  Jersey  Experiment  Station,  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J.,  for  a  bulletin  on  this  matter. 

Clovers  for  New  Jersey. — A.  C.,  New  Hampton,  N. 
J. — We  should  not  sow  Alsike  with  Red  Clover  and 
Timothy.  We  do  not  think  Crimson  Clover  will  flourish 
as  far  north  as  your  locality.  The  seed  may  be  had 
of  all  our  leading  seedsmen  whose  cards  will  be  found 
in  our  advertising  columns.  Dr.  Beal’s  Grasses  of 
North  America  is  very  good  though  expensive — $5. 
Flint’s  Grasses  and  Forage  Plants,  $2.50,  is  good.  Dr. 
D.  L.  Phares  of  Mississippi,  has  an  excellent  little 
volume,  price  $1.00.  All  can  be  obtained  through  the 
Rural  Publishing  Co. 
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Draining-  That  Wet  Field. 

H.  M.,  So.  Bloomfield,  N.  Y. — For  the 
solution  of  the  land  problem  propounded 
by  F.  S,,  on  page  101  of  The  R.  N.-Y.,  a 
knowledge  of  the  lay  of  contiguous  land 
is  required.  If  there  is  even  a  slight  fall 
in  the  adjacent  fields  and  F.  S.,  is  not 
owner  of  them  and  cannot  get  the  con¬ 
sent  of  the  owner  to  run  a  drain  through 
them,  he  may  have  recourse  to  another 
plan.  If  the  meadow  under  considera¬ 
tion  is  of  sufficient  size  to  warrant  some 
expense  over  that  entailed  by  doing  the 
work  in  the  usual  way,  then  put  a  drain 
with  large  tile  across  the  lowest  part  of 
the  field.  This  need  not  have  a  greater 
fall  than  half  an  inch  to  the  rod  and 
should  end  in  a  reservoir  10  feet  in  di¬ 
ameter  and  about  the  same  in  depth. 
Run  parallel  drains  at  right  angles  to  the 
main  one.  Put  a  cheap  windmill  with  a 
pump  over  the  reservoir,  rigged  with  a 
float  to  put  it  in  or  out  of  gear  as  the  well 
is  full  or  empty.  Then  if  F.  S.  will  raise 
an  embankment  on  his  own  land  and 
pump  the  water  over  it,  the  land  will  be 
drained  if  the  work  be  well  done.  As  to 
the  queries  :  1.  Lime  will  sweeten  the 

soil.  2.  Celery. 

Crimson  Clover  Only  for  Open  Winters. 

Henry  Stewart,  North  Carolina. — 
The  suggestion  to  a  Pennsylvania  cor¬ 
respondent  that  possibly  Crimson  Clover 
might  be  grown  in  the  late  summer  to  be 
turned  under  in  the  spring,  is  a  mistake. 
Too  much  has  been  said  in  favor  of  this 
plant  without  the  requisite  qualification 
that  it  is  useful  only  where  the  winters 
are  open,  and  growth  may  go  on  continu¬ 
ally  so  that  the  plant  may  become  large 
enough  to  be  of  service.  It  will  not  do 
this  in  any  part  of  Pennsylvania.  It  is 
30  years  since  1,  then  in  Pennsylvania, 
Sent  to  England  for  some  seed  to  try  it. 
An  old  farmer,  a  neighbor,  told  me  it  was 
useless  to  try  it,  as  it  would  not  make  a 
growth  large  enough  to  be  of  any  use ; 
nor  would  the  common  Red  Clover.  How¬ 
ever,  I  sowed  five  acres  to  give  it  a  trial, 
getting  the  seed  in  on  well  prepared 
land,  from  which  I  had  just  taken  a  crop 
of  wheat  that  yielded  something  over  400 
bushels  on  13  acres,  The  result  was  a 
complete  failure  ;  the  plant  made  a  fair 
growth  up  to  the  first  frost,  when  it 
stopped,  barely  covering  the  ground.  In 
the  spring  it  started  a  little  by  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  May,  and  if  all  had  been  raked  up 
with  a  small  comb,  there  would  not  have 
been  half  a  ton  on  the  five  acres.  Crimson 
Clover  may  be  of  use  where  the  growth 
will  go  on  all  the  winter,  but  nowhere 
else. 

Disease  of  Plums,  Peaches  and  Cherries. 

T.  M.  R.,  Faerview,  Pa. — On  page  753 
of  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  1891,  E.  B.  H.,  of 
Knowlton,  Iowa,  asks  why  his  plums  rot, 
and  the  mishap  is  attributed  to  the  cur- 
culio.  I  wish  to  call  out  the  experience 
of  those  who,  like  myself,  have  suffered 
loss  from  a  fungous  disease  which  attacks 
plums,  peaches  and  cherries.  I  was  not 
acquainted  with  the  disease  until  the  past 
season,  when  it  visited  my  peach  orchard 
and  destroyed  loads  of  fruit. 

In  Farm  and  Fireside  I  found  the  fol¬ 
lowing  account  of  it:  “  The  disease  af¬ 
fecting  your  plums  is  known  as  Moiulia. 
It  attacks  peaches  and  cherries  as  well  as 
plums.  The  fungus  (Moiulia  fructigena) 
lives  over  winter  in  the  fruit  it  has  de¬ 
stroyed  in  summer,  and  perhaps  some¬ 
times  in  the  twig's  of  the  trees,  as  these 
are  sometimes  affected  with  it  and  appear 
as  if  blighted.  The  proper  treatment  is 
to  destroy  by  burning  or  burying  deeply 
in  the  soil  all  rotted  fruit,  whether  on  the 
trees  or  not.  Owing-  to  the  rapid  devel¬ 
opment  of  this  fungus,  and  the  fact  that 
its  presence  does  not  become  known  until 
the  mold  (spores)  appears  on  the  fruit, 
at  which  time  it  is  reproducing  itself, 


little  is  generally  accomplished  by  direct 
treatment.  Its  spread  may  be  checked 
after  the  mold  appears  by  the  application 
of  flowers  of  sulphur.  Some  experiments 
have  been  made  where  the  fruit  was 
saved  by  spraying  with  the  ammoniacal 
solution  of  carbonate  of  copper,  as  rec¬ 
ommended  for  the  downy  mildew  of  the 
grape,  and  it  is  the  treatment  I  believe 
most  certain.  But  all  the  rotted  fruit 
must  certainly  be  destroyed,  and  the 
spraying  must  be  done  before  any  new 
sign  of  the  mold  is  seen.  Like  most  other 
fungi,  it  is  most  prevalent  during  or  after 
warm,  moist  weather.” 

I  find  a  description  of  a  fungous  enemy 
of  plums,  by  Clarence  M.  Weed  in  Green’s 
Fruit  Grower,  under  the  name  of  “Brown 
Rot,”  which  exactly  corresponds  to  this 
one.  The  treatment  recommended  is 
very  much  the  same. 

These  descriptions  agree  with  the  dis¬ 
ease  which  affected  my  peaches,  com¬ 
mencing  upon  the  early  ones,  Alexander, 
Amsden,  June  and  Schumaker,  and  con¬ 
tinuing  on  other  varieties  until  into  Sep¬ 
tember.  Foster  was  more  nearly  exempt 
than  any  other,  ripening  from  July  to 
the  middle  of  September,  but  Smock  and 
others  ripening  after  that  date  were  not 
affected.  I  have  some  very  fine  seedlings, 
which  ripened  in  October,  which  it  did 
not  affect,  although  they  stand  where 
the  limbs  interlock  on  three  sides  with 
trees  covered  with  dried  and  decayed 
peaches  thus  affected.  These  seedlings 
were  from  eight  to  nine  inches  in  circum- 
ferance,  a  nice  yellow,  with  red  cheeks, 
perfect  free-stones,  red  at  the  seed  end, 
and  some  kept  until  well  into  November. 
We  had  fresh,  ripe  peaches  for  the  table 
over  four  months,  in  spite  of  the  disease, 
which,  I  think,  was  made  worse  owing 
to  the  location  of  the  orchard,  which 
is  planted  on  a  northwest  slope  with 
woods  on  the  east  and  south,  as  it  was 
located  with  the  idea  of  keeping  the  buds 
back  in  the  spring. 

Now,  I  wish  to  inquire  of  those  who 
have  had  experience  with  this  disease,  if 
plowing  these  rotted  peaches  under  will 
destroy  the  spores,  as  I  plowed  a  portion 
of  my  orchard  early  in  the  fall.  Will  a 
good  dressing  of  wood  ashes  or  air-slaked 
lime  destroy  them  ? 

I  followed  The  R.  N.-Y.  directions  last 
spring  with  potato  ball  seed,  and  grew 
one-half  bushel  of  tubers,  some  of  which 
will  weigh  nearly  a  pound,  and  some  of 
the  vines  bore  seed  balls,  so  I  have  saved 
seed  from  them  again. 

Whole  Wheat  Flour. 

G.  S.  1\,  Winslow,  Me. — We  used 
“wholewheat  flour”  for  several  years. 
It  makes  a  delicious  bread,  of  a  yellow 
color,  and,  though  relished  for  a  meal  or 
two,  does  not  “wear.”  For  me  it  seems 
too  hearty,  and  is  not  so  easily  digested 
as  that  from  the  finest  white  flour,  and 
we  seldom  use  it  now.  As  we  are  very 
fond  of  fresh  Graham,  with  the  coarsest 
bran  sifted  out,  and  generally  have 
“  gems  ”  for  breakfast,  and  the  children 
cry  for  them,  we  don’t  use  the  whole 
wheat  so  much.  The  finest  and  whitest 
of  flour  seems  to  fill  the  bill  with  us  bet¬ 
ter  than  anything  else  we  can  get,  and 
our  family  is  supported  to  a  great  extent 
by  the  staff  of  life.  I  am  convinced  that 
the  whole  wheat  is  not  so  good  for  us 
as  the  other  kind,  and  certainly  it  is  not 
in  great  demand  by  young  or  old,  though 
the  bread  always  seems  remarkably  nice. 

E.  A.  P.,  Chatham,  Pa. — In  The  Rural 
of  February  6,  a  writer  speaks  editorially 
of  whole  wheat  flour,  and  urges  its  use  in 
place  of  the  poor,  starchy  white  flour  al¬ 
most  universally  consumed  by  Americans. 
Thanks  for  the  advice;  it  is  timely  and  to 
the  point.  But  we  need  not  go  to  Eng¬ 
land  to  procure  a  first-class  article  of 
flour  made  from  the  entire  wheat;  not 
the  old-fashioned,  coarse  “Graham”  flour, 
but  a  finely  ground  flour  of  a  golden 
brown  color,  rich  in  the  gju.0ii^hatee  and 
gluten  so  essential  for  the  nourishment 
of  our  bodies.  Three  mills  in  Lockport 
and  one  in  Scottsville,  N.  Y.,  are  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  it,  and  are  produc¬ 


ing  flour  second  to  none  in  the  world. 
It  is  coming  into  more  general  use  every 
year;  and  1  hope  The  Rural  will  spread 
the  knowledge  of  it.  Too  long  already 
have  we  starved  our  children  by  feeding 
them  on  white  bread.  Poor  bones,  weak 
muscles  and  feeble  nerves  are  the  results, 
causing  poor  teeth,  and  impaired  diges¬ 
tion,  with  all  its  attendant  train  of  evils. 

Potato  Stalk  Weevil. 

L.  C.  Corbett,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. — In  The 
Rural  of  February  20,  I  find  a  brief  no¬ 
tice  of  my  report  on  “  Vegetables,”  at 
the  Western  New  York  Horticultural 
Convention  at  Rochester,  and  in  it  it  is 
reported  that  I  advised,  as  the  sole 
known  remedy,  the  burning  of  the  roots 
of  the  potato  plant  and,  in  parenthesis  on 
page  121,  the  writer  says — “  I  do  not  see 
how  one  can  do  that.  ”  It  is  only  an  over¬ 
sight  on  the  part  of  the  reporter.  The 
word  vines  or  tops  should  have  been  used 
in  the  place  of  roots.  The  only  known 
remedy  is  to  gather  and  burn  all  vines 
as  fast  as  they  are  found  to  be  infested, 
which  is  indicated  by  the  sun-burnt  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  vine;  it  wilts,  turns 
brown  and  soon  dies.  All  vines  left  in 
the  field  at  digging  time  should  be  gath¬ 
ered  and  subjected  to  the  same  treatment. 
This  pest  has  made  its  appearance  in  cen¬ 
tral  western  New  York,  and  all  farmers 
not  familiar  with  it  should  be  informed 
of  its  importance  and  be  on  the  look  out, 
and  use  every  precaution  to  check  its 
spread. 

( Continued  mi  next  page.) 
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If  you  name  The  It.  N.-Y.  to  our  advertisers  you 
may  be  pretty  sure  of  prompt  replies  and  right 
treatment. 


The  Crip 

Has  shown  by  Its  sudden  attacks,  Its  terrible  prostra¬ 
tion,  and  Its  serious,  often  fatal  results,  that  It  Is  a 
disease  to  be  feared.  For  a  fully  developed  case  of 
the  Grip,  the  care  of  a  skilled  physician  is  necessary. 
As  a  Preventive  of  the  Grip  we  contldently  recom¬ 
mend  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla,  which  purifies  the  blood, 
keeps  the  kidneys  and  liver  In  healthy  action,  gives 
strength  where  It  Is  needed  and  keeps  up  the  health- 
tone  so  that  the  system  readily  throws  off  attacks  of 
the  Grip,  or  of  the  Diphtheria,  Typhoid  Fever,  Pneu¬ 
monia  and  other  serious  diseases.  After  the  Grip 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Is  unequalled  for  purifying  the  blood  and  restoring 
the  health  and  strength  so  much  desired. 


Highly  concentrated.  Dose  small.  In  quantity  costs 
less  than  one-tenth  cent  a  day  per  hen.  Prevents  and 
cures  all  diseases.  If  you  can’t  get  it,  we  send  by  mail 
post-paid.  One  pack.  25c.  Five  $1.  2  1-1  lb.  can  $1.20} 
6  cans  $5.  Express  paid.  Testimonials  free.  Send  stamps  or 
cash.  Fanners’  Poultry  Guide  (price  25c.)  free  with  $1.0* 
orders  or  more.  L  S.  JOHNSON  &  CO..  J 


.  Boston.  Haaa 


WE  TELL  the 

Y\  TRUTH 

about  Seeds.  We  will  send 
you  Free  our  Seed  Annual 
for  1892,  which  tells 

THE  WHOLE 

TRUTH. 

We  illustrate  and  give 
prices  in  this  Catalogue, 
which  is  handsomer  than 
ever.  It  tells 

NOTHING  BUT  THE 


TRUTH. 


Write  for  it  to-day. 

(P.  O.  Box  1241  \ 

D.M. FERRY  4,  CO.,  Detroit, Mich. 


-  .  fT.  _  _  .  LAST  *  BEAR  like  WHOLE 

C^J  y-7 (/  F jFm  EOOT  Trees;  see  "Fruits  and 
Fruit  Trees’’— Free.  Amer. 


Garden  says:  Novel,  USEFUL,  to  the  point.  Orange  Judd 
Farmer:  Ably  written;  gives  trusty  INFORMATION.  Cal. 
Fruit  Grower:  Surprising  LOW  prices!  Apple,  Pear, Cher¬ 
ry  ,Plum, PRUNE, Peach, Ap’t, Quince, Nut, Or. Trees,  Grafts, 
ROSES — - everything .  No  larger  stock  in  U. 8.  No  BETTER. 
No  cheaper.  STARK  BROS.,  19th  St.,  Louisiana, 
Mo.— Founded  1825;  OLDEST  lOOO  Acres;  LARGEST 


ONE  HALF  the  failures  in  gardening 
come  at  the  start ;  you  avoid  all  disappoint¬ 
ments  when  you  buy  from  Nurseries  and  not 
from  Seedsmen.  Secure  our  low  prices  ;  you 
buy  of  us  direct  at  half  the  prices  of  Tree 
Agents.  Send  io  cents  for  our 

GUIDE  TO  HORTICULTURE, 
with  Colored  Plates,  Engravings,  Hints, 
Prices^  etc.  The  finest  catalogue  issued  by 
any  nursery  establishment  in  the  world.  It 
describes  an  immense  stock  ;  every  kind  of  tree 
or  plant  that  will  live  in  a  Northern  climate 
and  choice  novelties  :  Lovett' s  Early  Straw¬ 
berry ,  $i.ooo  Raspberry ,  Best  Blackberry, 
Japan  IVineberry,  Green  Mt.  Grape ,  etc. 

Distant  Shipments  a  Specialty. 

J.  T.  LOVETT  CO.,  Little  Silver,  N.  J. 
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^Pearlies- 

SWEET  CORN 

I  N  THE 

ORL  LJ 

&*90*aaip*iS 

\2.ii  INCHES  LONG  BY  8/2 
INCHES  IN  CIRCUMFERENCE 
WEIGHING  IMPOUNDS  EACH 
WE  WILL  SEND 
ONE  PACKET  EACH 
Of  This  CORN, 

CHAMPION  RADISH  AND 
BRAND  RAPIDS  LETTUCE 
T06ETHER  WITH  OUR 

Beautiful  illustrated 

n CATALOGUE 
92  FOR  10  CENTS. 
EARL  TUBEROSE  BULBS  . 


Price &Reed,AlbanxN.Y. 


Tfll 

THEY  GROW-THEY  BLOOM. 

^^tolAfyna  Cvnn  150  pages  describing  one  of  the 
^ClLClIU^UC  I  ICC  most  complete  stocks  iu  the  U.  S. 

38  YEARS.  700  ACRES.  25  GREENHOUSES. 

The  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO. 

PAINESVILLE,  Lake  Co.,  OHIO. 


lERRARD’S  SEED  POTATOES  ^  j 

are  always  THE  BEST.  Grown  from  pedigree  seed  in  the  new  lands  of  • 
the  cold  North-East,  1  B0  miles  farther  north  than  the  north  line  of  Ver-  « 
mont.  They  yield  Earliest  and  largest  crops  in  every  climate.  • 

The  beautiful  Early  Norther  heads  the  list  of  new  kinds.  New  Queen,  * 
Harbinger,  Minister,  and  all  the  good  kinds,  new  and  old,  are  in  it.  • 

lERRARD’S  NORTHERN  SEEDS  ^  : 

produce  earlier  vegetables  than,  any  others  on  earth.  • 
CATALOGUE  MAILED  FItEE.  Address  • 

GEORGE  W.  P.  JERRARD,  CARIBOU,  MAINE.  • 
- -►•♦♦•♦••♦•®***»****»*****^ 


Em’f?  SMALL  FRUITS, 

A  TDCCC  VII,ES>  SEEDS, 
IB#  1#  I  nCCO)  ORNAMENTALS, 

CRATES  and  BASKETS.  NEW  FRUITS  a  specialty.  Have  you 
received  our  Catalogue?  If  not  why  not?  Buy  direct  and  save  one-half. 

Catalogue  FREE ’  E.  W.  REID,  Bridgeport,  Ohio. 
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Farmers’  Club  Discussion. 

( Continued .) 

Can  Farmers  Afford  Wide  Tires  P 

G.  C.  M.,  Gref.nk  County,  N.  Y.—  In  an 
editorial  in  The  Rurai.  for  February  13, 
1892,  the  readers  are  urged  to  petition  for 
a  law  to  compel  the  use  of  wide  tires  on 
wagons  carrying  heavy  loads.  Either 
such  petitioners  do  not  understand  the 
matter,  or  are  cat’s  paws  for  wagon  man¬ 
ufacturers,  who,  with  other  manufac¬ 
turers,  are  prompting  the  matter,  and, 
having  sounded  our  legislative  commit¬ 
tees,  think  such  a  measure  can  be  worked 
through.  In  Greene  County,  N.  Y.,  though 
a  small  county,  it  would  require  $490,000 
to  buy  new  vehicles  to  comply  with  the 
law,  for  only  entirely  new  wagons  could 
be  used  with  such  wheels.  The  change 
would  cost  me  not  less  than  $375.  I  am 
70  years  old,  and  would  be  obliged  to 
abandon  the  farm  ;  so  would  most  of  my 
neighbors.  On  our  mud  roads  our  teams 
would  be  fagged  out  by  hauling  the  wide- 
tired  wagons  without  any  load.  Such 
projects  have  been  tried  and  have  been 
found  very  foolish  for  a  progressive  peo¬ 
ple.  An  outlay  of  $490,000,  if  fairly  applied, 
would  build  980  miles  of  fairly  good 
crushed-stone  road  in  this  mountainous, 
stony  county,  though  it  might  not  in 
some  other  counties.  But  such  wagons 
as  demanded  above  would  stop  farming 
at  once.  A  State  law  compelling  the 
State  to  build  good  roads  and  bond  the 
State,  might  do  good ;  but  a  wide-tired 
law,  without  good  roads  first,  would  be  a 
supreme  calamity. 

II.  N.-Y. — We  think  our  correspondent 
is  wrong  in  supposing  that  new  tires 
would  mean  new  wagons. 


Short  and  Fresh. 


The  American  Florist  has  the  follow¬ 
ing : 

“The  Crown  ok  Thorns”  Plant. — 
Honor  to  whom  honor  is  due.  Neither 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  nor  any  other 
newspaper  or  person  openly  raised  one 
breath  of  objection  to  this  fraud  till  after 
it  had  been  thoroughly  investigated  and 
openly  exposed  and  vigorously  denounced 
by  the  Chairman  of  the  Nomenclature 
Committee  before  the  Society  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Florists.” 

In  so  far  as  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  informed, 
the  above  statement  is  true.  Our  own 
information  came  from  two  sources:  1, 
the  Nomenclature  Committee  of  the  S.  A. 
F.,  and,  2,  the  Industrialist,  a  paper 
issued  by  the  Manhattan  Agricultural 
College,  of  Kansas.  We  quoted  from 
both  sources,  and  gave  credit  in  both 
cases.  The  R.  N.-Y.  did  not  claim  to 
have  made  personal  inquiry  or  investiga¬ 
tion . 

According  to  a  picture  in  the  catalogue 
of  J.  L.  Childs,  the  Mapledale  Prolific 
Pop-corn  bears  14  ears  to  the  stalk  ! . 

Prof.  E.  S.  Goff,  of  the  Wisconsin  Ex¬ 
periment  Station,  Madison,  sends  us  a 
beautiful  specimen  of  both  the  McMahan 
(McMahan’s  White)  and  Newell  (Newell’s 
Winter,  Orange  Winter)  Apples.  Hand¬ 
somer  specimens  of  apples  it  would  be 
hard  to  find.  The  McMahan  is  large  with 
a  clear,  whitish-yellow  skin.  The  llesh  is 
white,  extremely  tender,  subacid  and 
good.  The  Newell  is  smaller,  but  still 
of  fair  size,  with  a  rich  golden-yellow 
skin  and  yellow  flesh  of  a  peculiar 
quality.  They  are  natives  of  Wisconsin, 
and,  as  Prof.  Goff  says,  “fast  coming  to 
the  front  as  reliable  varieties.”  He  will 
send  us  notes  of  their  origin  with  many 
facts  of  interest  regarding  them . 

We  heard  a  first-rate  judge  of  grapes 
define  the  Eaton  as  a  big,  diluted  Con¬ 
cord.  The  R.  N.-Y.  scarcely  agrees.  There 
is  less  of  foxiness  in  the  Eaton  than  in 
the  Concord ;  it  has,  too,  a  flavor  quite 
peculiar  to  itself,  a  refreshing  acidity 
with  apparently  less  sugar  that  the  Con¬ 
cord  . 


Prof.  Georgeson,  of  the  Kansas  Agri¬ 
cultural  College  (Manhattan),  offers  to 
distribute  to  State  farmers  two  kinds  of 
a  small,  red  bean  (species,  Phaseolus 
radiatus)  unknown  in  this  country.  They 
are  for  table  use  and  said  to  be  the  finest 
flavored  beans  in  existence . 

It  must  be  as  many  as  T.8  years  ago 
that  the  writer  first  heard  of  the  Hale’s 
Hickory-nut,  named  after  our  occasional 
poultry  correspondent,  Henry  Hales  of 
Bergen  County,  N.  J.  He  discovered  the 
tree  in  the  woods  nearby  and  called  the  at¬ 
tention  of  nurserymen  to  the  nut’s  large 
size,  thin  shell  and  fine  quality.  It  is  hard 
and  slow  work  to  graft  the  hickory,  so 
that  this  remarkable  variety  has  never 
become  well  known  or  been  offered  at 
popular  prices . 

Mr.  Falconer  says  that  everybody 
seems  to  have  begonias  on  the  brain. 
Begonias  are  fine,  beautiful  plants  when 
they  do  well,  but  wretchedly  disappoint¬ 
ing  when  they  don’t — and  they  often 
don’t . 

O.  II.  Alexander  writes  us  that  the 
Russian  Oats  were  introduced  by  W.  P. 
Andrus  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and  not  by 
J.  A.  Everitt  &  Co.  The  writer  is  not 
aware  that  The  R.  N.-Y.  ever  said 
Everitt  &  Co.  introduced  the  White 
Russian  Oats.  This  firm  introduced  the 
so-called  Yankee  Prolific  Oats  which  The 
R.  N.-Y.  found  to  be  the  same  as  the 
White  Russian  or  Russian  White.  B.  K. 
Bliss’s  Sons  introduced  the  American 
Triumph.  It  occurs  to  us  that  H.  Sibley 
&  Co.  offered  them  at  the  same  time .... 

Abstracts. 

- The  Industrialist:  “It  is  not  re¬ 
quired  in  these  United  States,  teeming 
with  millions  of  men  and  women,  that 
each  one  should  be  a  ‘  Jack-of-al  1-trades.’ 
‘  Be  a  master  of  one,’  is  our  country’s 
call,  and  for  such  she  always  has  a  place 
ready.  ” 

- Breeder’s  Gazette  :  “  Discontent  is 

a  mental  weed,  but  it  wilts  before  the 
sunshine  of  a  genial  temperament.  Keep 
sweet.” 

- Prof.  I.  P.  Roberts:  “  I  believe  that 

farm  manures  which  have  lain  in  the 
open  yards  or  have  been  heated,  and 
which  have  to  be  drawn  long  distances, 
are  far  more  expensive  than  are  high- 
grade  fertilizers.  Well  preserved  manure 
is  worth,  on  an  average,  scarcely  more 
than  $3  per  ton,  and  our  experiments 
prove  that  such  manure,  exposed  in  piles 
from  April  to  October,  often  loses  one- 
half  of  its  value  ;  therefore  I  am  led  to 
believe  that  many  tons  of  manure  which 
are  transported  from  the  city  contain  less 
than  a  dollar’s  worth  of  soluble  plant 
food.  This  manure  may  act  beneficially 
as  a  mulch,  but,  so  far  as  the  plant-food 
it  contains  is  concerned,  it  is  too  often  an 
expensive  way  of  preserving  the  fertility 
of  the  land.” 

- Ohio  Experiment  Station  :  “It  has 

been  demonstrated  that  the  plum  curculio 
may  be  held  in  check  by  spraying  almost 
or  quite  as  effectually  as  by  jarring,  and 
far  more  cheaply.” 

- Vermont  Watchman  :  “A  good  many 

nurserymen,  in  newspapers  which  are 
not  smart  enough  to  see  the  animus,  have 
been  insidiously  attacking  the  Russian 
tree  fruits ;  and  for  a  time  they  will 
obstruct  the  sale  of  them.  But  these 
very  nurseries,  as  soon  as  they  catch  on 
to  their  merits,  and  work  up  a  stock,  will 
boast  of  their  enterprise  in  the  propaga¬ 
tion  of  Russian  fruit  trees,  and  laud  their 
merits  to  the  sky.” 

“The  Russian  pears,  so  far  as  tested, 
prove  very  successful,  and  are  much  more 
hardy  against  winter’s  cold  than  the  com¬ 
monly  planted  kinds.” 

- Hartford  Times  :  “  One  queer  thing 

about  law  is  that  it  requires  a  man  to 
keep  all  animals  under  restraint,  except 
dogs.” 

- Maryland  Farmer  :  “  We  cannot 

help  a  feeling  of  contempt  for  the  slave 
to  tobacco  who  pretends  to  be  a  temper¬ 
ance  advocate.” 
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OVER 
50  YEARS. 

Uargest  and 
Most  Complete 
Stock  in  the 
United  States. 


FRUIT  TREES 

Evergreens,  ROSES,  Shrubs,  Grapes, 
Hardy  Plants,  Paeonies,  Small  Fruits. 

ELLWANGER  4.  BARRY, 

Mount  Hope  Nurseries,  ROCHESTER,  N.Y. 


New  Illustrated 

and  descriptive 
priced  General 
CATALOGUE, 
containing  infor¬ 
mation  indispen¬ 
sable  to  planters — 
the  most  complete 
published  FREE 


PLANTS,  BULBS,  and  Requisites.  * 

They  are  THE  BEST  at  THE  LOWEST  PRICES. 

DREEB’S  GARDEN  CALENDAR  forl892 

HENRY  A  DREER,  714  Cheitnut  Street,  PHIUHELPHU,  PA, 


ijiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii: 

|  TF  all  farmers  knew  what  some  farmers  get  out  | 
=  of  “Planet  Jr.”  catalogues,  we  could  sell  = 
S  them  at  a  dollar  apiece.  = 


What  is  there  in  them?  A  lift.  A  push.  A  fresh  start.  An  education.  A  3 

2  glimpse  of  new  possibilities  in  farming.  Once  a  man  gets  interested  in  studying  — 

3  these  machines,  he  is  never  the  same  dull,  easy-going  farmer  again.  He  gets  3 

3  stirred  up,  restless,  dissatisfied  with  the  old  slow,  hard,  wasteful  ways.  He  sees  how  5 
3  farming  may  be  made  to  pay,  and  he  wants  to  begin.  5 

If  you  write  for  the  latest  “Planet  Jr.”  catalogue  now,  and  STUDY  it,  it  will  3 
2  put  a  new  farmer  on  your  place  next  season — and  he  will  be  a  customer  of  ours.  3 
2  Send  a  postal  card  direct  to  us. 

§  S.  L.  ALLEN  &.  CO.,  1107  MARKET  ST.,  PHILADELPHIA.  5 

. . Illllllll . Illlllllllllll . . 
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li  it  were  nottruethat  Burpee's  Seeds  Grow 
our  business  would  not  have  grown  toits  pres¬ 
ent  proportions.  It  is  an  acknowledged  fact 
that  thousands  more  planters  annually  order 
seeds  direct  from  us  than  from  any  other  seed  grower  in  America.  For  many  years  our  busi¬ 
ness  has  been  supplying  only  the  If  you  want  quality  and  No 

Best  Seeds  direct  to  Market  Gar-  /  j  ^  Disappointment  at  harvest, 

deners  and  private  planters  who  LI  plant  Burpee's  Seeds,  but 

can  appreciate  quality  in  seeds.  first  read  all  about  them  in 

BURPEE’S  FARM  ANNUAL  for  1892— this  is  a  handsome  book  of  160  pages,  with  honest  de- 
scriptions,life  like  illustrations  and  colored  plates,  painted 
fromnature.  It  ismailed  Free  to  all  who  intendto  purchase. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.  Philadelphia,  Pa.  V 


urpee’s 

iy  other  seed  g1 

Seeds 


Dookot  i  oo  pages,  witn  nonest  ue- 

Grow!* 


1  838.-FIFTY-FOUR  YEARS.  300  ACRES.- 1892. 

UTTirTI  „  UDTTTT  fPDUUC  Parry’s  Giant  and  Pedigree  Japan  mammoth 
|l|||  2  P  ft  I  n  nnn  Chestnuts;  Japan,  French,  and  Persian  Wal- 

HU1  •  I  null  1 11 U  HU  i  nutB;  A|monds,  Filberts.  Pecans,  &c. 

ITnlim  hi  n  M1?W  Til?  X  DO  Japan  Golden  Russet,  Idaho,  Wilder,  Lincoln 

vamaDie  mw  rMKb.  Bos8e- 

Elceagnus  Longpipes,  Buffalo  Berries,  Juneberrles,  Hardy  Oranges,  and  other  valuable 
Novelties.  Immensestock  of  GRAPE  VINES  and  all  Small  Fruit  Plants.  Fruit,  Shade, 
and  Nut  Trees.  ORNAMENTAL  SHRUBS,  VINES,  tc.  Illustrated  Descriptive 
Catalogue  free.  Wm.  Parry,  POMONA  NURSERIES,  Parry,  New  Jersey. 


COOD  &  REESE  CO- 


SEEDS,  ROSES,  PLANTS 

WE  SEND  PREPAID  BY  MAIL 

40  Packets  Choice  FLOWER  SEEDS;  all  different.  These 

will  be  sufficient  to  plant  a  whole  flower  garden  ....  81. •• 
30  packets  choice  VEGETABLE  SEEDS;  you  will  get  every¬ 
thing  in  this  collection . 1  OO 

20  very  tine  EVER-BLOOMING  ROSES,  20  kinds;  all  will  * 

flower  this  year . 1.00 

25  choice  “  Rainbow”  Pansy  Flants;  an  elegant  bed . 1.00 

8  Double  and  8  Single  Geraniums;  all  different . 1.00 

20  choice  Chrysanthemums;  different:  prizewinners  .  .  .  1.00 

12  elegant  sorts  of  Begonias  ;  all  flowering  kinds . 1.00 

Handsome  illustrated  9G  page  Catalogue,  with  best  terms  to  agents,  describing 
above  Roses  and  all  Plants,  mailed  for  8c  stamps.  Don’t  order  your  Roses, 
Plants  or  Seeds  before  seeing  our  prices.  Can  save  you  money.  We  have 
all  the  new  Begonias,  Chrysanthemums,  Geraniums,  Roses,  etc. 

Box  20.  Champion  Greenhouses,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


QRAPE*VINE 


Largest  StockIFinest  Duality!  Reliable! greatest  inducements. 


INTRODUCE  RS  OF  THE 
NEW  EARLY  BLACK  GRAPE 

=  EARLY-OHIO=- 

IO  DAYS  EARLIER  THAN 


NIAGARAvWORDENvEATONvMOYER&C., 

AND  AU  VAAIETIIS.QlD  AND  NEW,  ALSO  5MALI-FRUITS  WARRANTID  TRUf . 
new  illustrated  descriptive  catalogue  Free 

MfNTiQw  this  paper  CS- CURTICE  CO  •  PORTLAND.  NY- 


if  no  AGEnT 

near,  drop  us  a 
line  and  learn 
howto  set  one. 
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DRAFT. 


DOES  NOT  CLOG 
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■  W  I  StyleA^S  Sizes. 


THOUSANDS  SOLD. 


THE  BEST 


■all  around  HARROW 
and  PULVERIZER 
NO  EQUAL  for  Vineyards  and 
Peach  Orchards.  Works  the 
soil  deep  and  thorough. 


SPADING 

HARROW 


Descriptive  Circular 
sent  on  application  to 

D.S.  MORGAN  &  CO. 
Brockport,  N.  Y, 
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Some  months  ago  we  had  some  articles  on  the  great 
value  of  Galloway  hides,  with  a  picture  of  the  fur. 
This  seems  to  have  been  about  the  newest  and  most 
surprising  thing  of  the  year  in  stock  breeding.  To 
show  the  interest  manifested,  we  may  state  that  one 
fur  dealer  was  ready  to  buy  2,500  Galloway  calf  skins. 
There  is  a  great  future  for  these  tame  fur-bearing  ani¬ 
mals  on  the  cold  hill-sides  of  New  England,  where 
many  other  kinds  of  stock  have  led  the  farms  to 
“  abandonment.” 

*  * 

A  friend  out  in  Mercer  Country,  Ill.,  is  kind  enough 
to  say  :  “  Your  paper  will  do  for  the  bean  eaters  and 

potato  raisers  of  the  East — such  as  carry  a  book  in  their 
pockets  to  put  down  every  copper  and  nickel  that  they 
spend,  but  it  is  too  narrow  in  its  make-up  for  the  Great 
Northwest !  ”  The  bean  eaters  and  potato  raisers  are 
doing  pretty  well,  thank  you.  Their  “  books  ”  show 
that  they  save  a  “  copper  ”  now  and  then  and  loan  it 
to  their  Western  brothers  who  feel  like  spreading  out 
a  little.  Thousands  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  subscribers  at 
the  West  keep  books  and  lend  rather  than  borrow. 

*  * 

A  friend  of  The  It.  N.-Y.,  just  returned  from  Ha¬ 
vana,  tells  of  a  curious  method  of  delivering  milk  that 
he  saw  there.  A  cow  was  led  along  the  street  by  the 
milkman.  Where  milk  was  wanted  the  servant  brought 
out  a  bottle,  and  the  milkman  proceeded  to  halt  his  cow 
and  milk  the  desired  quantity  directly  into  the  bottle  ! 
Here  we  have,  in  theory,  a  most  economical  business.  All 
the  cost  of  horse,  harness,  wagon,  cans  and  measures  is 
taken  out.  According  to  theory,  all  this  should  be 
saved  and  added  to  profit,  but  the  milkman  was  in  rags 
and  evidently  conducting  an  unprofitable  business.  It 
doesn’t  always  pay  to  save  the  cost  of  improved  imple¬ 
ments. 

*  * 

What  conditions  are  essential  to  the  long-keeping 
quality  in  grapes  is  a  question  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  unable 
to  decide.  Certain  it  is  that  many  thick-skinned  vari- 
ties  are  not  long  keepers,  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
many  thin-skinned  varieties  are  among  the  best  of 
keepers.  The  so-called  Malaga  grapes  have  thin  skins  ; 
so,  too,  have  nearly  all  the  foreign  grapes  popular  in 
our  markets.  All  are  long  keepers.  Meatiness  is  a 
characteristic  of  most  of  the  Yinifera  grapes  and  the 
juice  is  held  in  tender,  meaty  cells,  and  not  free,  as  it  is 
in  our  native  species  and  their  cultivated  varieties. 
The  more  free  juice  there  is  in  a  grape,  the  greater  is 
the  pressure  upon  the  skin,  be  it  thin  or  thick. 

*  * 

A  European  Linden  was  planted  in  the  Rural 
Grounds  in  1875,  and  last  summer  had  attained  a  height 
of  40  feet,  spreading  symmetrically  in  all  directions. 
It  was  seen  that  the  body  of  the  tree  five  feet  from  the 
ground  was  so  decayed  from  injuries  sustained  from 
borers  that  it  was  feared  the  tree  would  topple  over 
during  the  first  heavy  gale.  It  was  therefore  cut 
down  and  the  decayed  portion  examined.  A  greater 
part  of  the  trunk  was  filled  with  rotten  wood  and  the 
excrements  of  the  borers.  The  inner  bark  of  the 
sound  wood  above  had  thrown  out  many  roots  which 
permeated  every  part  of  the  rotten  wood  and  excre¬ 
ments  above  mentioned  and  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  tree  was  in  part  sustained  by  the  nutriment 
thus  obtained.  *  * 

Nearly  700  farms  furnish  about  10,000,000  quarts 
of  milk  to  the  butter  factory  described  in  this  issue. 
Do  you  realize  that  this  means  a  pool  1,000  feet  long, 
10  feet  wide  and  3%  feet  deep  ?  If  this  were  permitted 
to  flow  into  the  New  \Tork  market,  it  would  wash  the 
profit  all  out  of  the  business  and  throw  many  a  wrecked 
dairyman  on  the  rocks.  As  it  is,  the  little  price  left 
to  the  milk  men  is  saved,  while  the  milk  is  turned  into 
a  uniformly  salable  product.  This  is  a  good  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  successful  working  of  one  form  of  coopera¬ 
tion.  This  immense  establishment  can  make  use  of 
every  possible  labor-saving  device  and  can  even  afford 
to  hire  men  to  invent  new  methods  of  utilizing  the 
wastes  of  manufacture.  The  steam  engine  does  the 
work  of  creaming,  churning  and  working,  that,  under 
the  individual  system,  required  the  labor  of  1,000  pairs 
of  hands.  Several  years  ago,  in  a  report  from  this 
same  factory,  it  was  stated  that  much  of  the  skim-milk 


was  piped  into  the  river  as  a  useless  waste.  It  now 
finds  a  profitable  market  in  the  form  of  pot  cheese. 
This  is  but  another  illustration  of  the  tendency  of  the 
times  towards  concentration  and  waste-saving.  We 
are  about  through  with  discovering  new  values  in 
crude  materials  ;  the  pioneer  of  to-day  looks  for  gold  in 
what  has  been  considered  rubbish. 

*  *  * 

A  genius  out  West  has  been  writing  to  The  Rural 
about  an  advertisement  of  something  he  had  to  sell. 
The  ‘  ‘  copy  ”  sent  reads  and  is  punctuated  as  follows  : 

Do  you  like  milk  if  you  do  and  have  got  a  cow  that  does  not  give 
much  you  should  write  to  me  and  learn  of  a  remedy  that  will  increase 
the  milk  one-third  it  is  found  on  every  farm  and  used  in  Every  Kitchen 
and  costs  nothing  to  use  it  for  this  great  remedy  address - 

The  Rural  does  not  like  suspicious  advertisements, 
and  so  proceeded  to  interrogate  further,  before  giving 
this  great  boon  to  its  readers.  What  was  this  “  rem¬ 
edy  ?  ”  How  much  did  it  cost  ?  This  elicited  the  addi¬ 
tional  information  from  the  would-be  advertiser,  that 
the  “remedy  ”  was  hot  water.  Let  the  cow  drink  hot 
water,  and  the  flow  of  milk  would  be  increased  by  one- 
third  in  a  few  days.  For  this  bit  of  quackery,  readers 
were  to  send  25  cents  in  silver,  his  concluding  caution 
being  “  Mension  silver  in  ad  as  every  body  would  send 
stamps.”  Our  readers  have  the  secret — they  need 
send  neither  stamps  nor  silver  for  it. 

*  * 

For  beneficial  purposes  the  English  sparrow  was  in¬ 
troduced  into  America  and  the  rabbit  into  Australia 
hardly  a  generation  ago,  and  both  have  already  become 
uncontrollable  pests  that  have  cost  both  countries  tens 
of  millions  of  dollars  and  are  certain  to  cost  them 
hundreds  of  millions  more.  There  is  a  movement  now 
in  some  of  the  Western  States  to  introduce  the  mon¬ 
goose  to  clear  the  country  of  field  rats.  Isn’t  there 
danger  that  if  this  were  done,  the  story  of  the  sparrow 
and  the  rabbit  would  be  repeated?  Not  long  ago  the 
animal  was  introduced  into  Jamaica  for  the  above  pur¬ 
pose,  but  now  the  inhabitants  are  vainly  trying  to  get 
rid  of  its  multitudinous  progeny.  It  is  so  destructive 
in  the  barn-yard  that  it  is  impossible  to  keep  poultry 
of  any  kind.  It  has  destroyed  all  lizards,  toads  and 
small  snakes  which,  harmless  in  themselves,  play  an 
important  part  in  agricultural  economy.  Owing  to 
the  destruction  of  these  friends  of  the  farmer,  the 
grassy  sections  of  the  island  have  become  almost  un¬ 
inhabitable  on  account  of  the  plague  of  ticks  on  which 
they  used  beneficially  to  prey.  Owing  to  their  vast 
numbers,  pastures  are  becoming  useless,  as  cattle  can¬ 
not  stand  their  attacks.  Field  rats  are  a  bad  nuisance, 
isn’t  it  likely  that  mongooses  would  prove  worse? 

*  * 

The  Anti-Option  Bill  now  before  Congress  imposes  a 
license  fee  of  $1,000  on  every  dealer  in  options  and 
futures  in  agricultural  products,  together  with  a  tax 
of  five  cents  on  every  pound  of  pork  and  20  cents  on 
every  bushel  of  wheat  handled.  This  of  course  is 
intended  to  drive  all  such  dealers  out  of  the  business. 
For  years  farmers  throughout  the  country  have  been 
loud  in  their  denunciations  of  this  mode  of  gambling 
in  their  products  by  speculators  and  brokers,  who, 
although  they  never  raised  a  pound  or  a  bushel  of  any 
agricultural  product,  have  realized  vast  fortunes  by  so 
manipulating  the  markets  as  to  cause  fluctuations  in 
prices,  from  which  they  have  gained  while  the  pro¬ 
ducers  have  been,  as  a  rule,  the  chief  sufferers.  Thus 
while  their  machinations  have  unsettled  our  domestic, 
they  have  endangered  and  curtailed  our  foreign  trade 
in  the  transcendent  products  of  the  country.  All  the 
chief  Produce  Exchanges,  however,  of  which  the  specu¬ 
lators  are  the  main  support,  are,  as  might  be  expected, 
emphatic  in  their  protests  against  the  proposed  law. 
They  insist  that  if  it  passes,  the  farmers  will  be  sadly 
disappointed  in  its  results  ;  that  the  buying  and  selling 
of  agricultural  products  will  inevitably  fall  into  the 
hands  of  a  few  plutocrats,  syndicates  and  trusts,  who 
can  manipulate  the  markets  at  their  own  will ;  that 
experience  has  shown  that  dealings  in  breadstuffs  and 
provisions  are  stimulated  by  the  system  of  selling  for 
future  delivery,  and  that  the  greatest  conspiracies  for 
the  depreciation  of  prices  and  the  disturbance  of  home 
and  foreign  markets  have  invariably  been  formed  by  a 
few  wealthy  men,  while  dealers  and  brokers  have  re¬ 
peatedly  broken  their  combinations  by  the  vast  aggre¬ 
gate  volume  of  their  transactions.  They  also  declare 
that  when  the  law  undertakes  to  make  a  just  distinc¬ 
tion  between  commodities  delivered  and  not  delivered 
when  purchased,  it  undertakes  an  impracticable  task 
and  must  inevitably  cripple  trade  and  cause  disastrous 
commercial  stagnation.  For  years  such  arguments 
have  served  to  hinder  legislation  on  this  matter  ;  are 
they  destined  to  defeat  the  present  measure  also  ?  The 
objectionable  system  has  been  in  vogue  only  a  few 
years,  during  which  the  evils  from  it  have  greatly  out¬ 
numbered  the  advantages  to  the  great  body  of  the 
people,  however  lucrative  it  may  have  been  to  small, 
but  influential  cliques  of  gamblers  at  our  chief  specu¬ 
lative  centers.  How  can  any  serious  disaster  to  any 


worthy  class  of  the  community  result  from  a  return  to 
the  more  stable  and  honest  methods  of  business  of  even 
a  decade  or  two  ago  ?  The  speculators  and  their 
adherents  are  straining  every  nerve  to  defeat  the 
measure ;  its  friends  should  be  fully  alive  to  the 
importance  of  energetic  action  in  its  favor  by  urging 
their  Representatives  and  Senators  in  Congress,  individ¬ 
ually  and  through  their  various  organizations,  to  sup¬ 
port  it.  *  * 

That  Zanesville  fraud,  J.  M.  Bain,  is  at  it  again  in 
his  new  and  original  dodge  of  sending  personal  letters 
to  newspaper  editors.  A  “young  person”  calling 
herself  Jennie,  sends  this  guileless  letter  : 

Will  some  one  please  write  me  what  will  remove  grease  spots  from 
carpets  ?  I  have  a  nice  carpet  nearly  ruined  by  grease.  I  have  peaches, 
berries  and  grapes  over  a  year  old,  as  natural  as  when  picked.  I  use 
the  California  Cold  Process.  You  neither  cook  nor  seal  the  fruit.  It 
costs  but  one  cent  a  quart  to  preserve  it.  If  any  of  your  readers  wish, 

I  will  send  them  a  little  sample  of  berries  by  mail,  and  tell  them  how  to 
put  them  up.  It  is  much  nicer  than  canned  fruit  and  less  trouble 
and  expense.  You  can  put  up  a  bushel  of  berries  in  10  minutes. 

Those  who  answer  “Jennie”  will  be  told  that  they 
can  buy  “for  a  song”  a  cheap  and  wonderful  “  pro¬ 
cess.”  What  is  it?  Simply  the  old  plan  of  exposing 
the  fruit  to  fumes  of  sulphur,  which  is  a  nasty  and  un¬ 
healthy  process.  As  to  the  “  grease  spot,”  we  will  in¬ 
form  “Jennie”  that  there  is  nothing  strong  enough  to 
take  the  stain  from  Mr.  Bain’s  carpet.  Perhaps  his 
own  sulphur  process  may  be  in  store  for  him  ! 

*  * 

Beevitie  S. 

A  GRAY  DAY. 

The  sun  has  taken  out  his  handkerchief 
To  wipe  his  eyes  at  some  heart-breaking  grief; 

His  face  Is  hid— a  cold,  gray  mist  of  tears 

Is  in  the  air,  and  fear  and  unbelief 

Seem  all  about  us.  Work  has  lost  its  charm ; 

We  think  of  sadder  hours;  the  shadows  crawl 
From  corners  that  are  bright  on  sunny  days; 

The  evening  drapes  our  spirits  like  a  pall. 

But  light  the  lamp  and  pull  the  curtains  down, 

And  let  the  sad  and  brooding  shadows  go. 

Call  in  the  singers;  give  us  Home,  Sweet  Home  ! 

And  sing  the  good  old  measure  soft  and  low. 

Sing  with  a  thought  of  all  your  happiness; 

Melt  out  your  heart  and  pour  it  in  your  voice, 

And  see  the  terror  and  the  gloom  depart, 

And  every  sorrow-laden  heart  rejoice— 

Fit  ending  for  the  gray  day’s  gloom  and  grief. 

What  matter  if  the  voice  has  lost  its  charm; 

For  if  there  really  be  “  no  place  like  home,” 

True  blessings  rest  upon  the  lonely  farm. 

A  GOOD  milker  is  known  by  his  milk. 

Whether  we  have  free  or  arrested  silver,  50  cents’  worth  of  food,  will 
always  cost  half  a  dollar! 

Let  the  New  York  Experiment  Stations  give  a  fair  trial  to  the  ex¬ 
periment  suggested  elsewhere  by  Joseph  Harris. 

A  “Taxation  Special”  next  week  in  connection  with  comments 
on  those  demands  of  the  New  York  State  Alliance. 

A  man  will  never  be  able  to  “  point  with  pride  ”  to  the  record  of  a 
cow  that  carries  around  on  her  sides  two-thirds  of  a  manure  pile. 

What  shall  It  profit  a  man  if  he  worketh  like  a  slave  to  have  his 
barnyard  filled  with  manure  and  then  letteth  the  water  soak  the  value 
out  of  it  ? 

One  year  ago  with  25  fowls  we  had  five  eggs  a  day.  Now,  with  20  we 
have  from  12  to  14.  The  five  missing  birds  were  roosters,  which  ac¬ 
counts  for  the  whole  story. 

IT  is  said  to  be  a  fact,  and  we  believe  the  statement  can  be  proved, 
that  the  American  people  pay  more  for  eggs  than  they  do  for  flour. 
Let  the  keepers  of  the  American  hen  do  their  full  duty  and  she  will 
need  no  other. 

The  Connecticut  Station  is  to  make  a  collection  of  varieties  of 
Indian  corn  grown  in  that  State.  There  are  said  to  be  more  old,  well- 
established  varieties  of  corn  grown  in  Connecticut  than  in  any  other 
State  In  the  Union. 

The  statistics  from  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  show  that 
12,000,000  pounds  more  oleo  were  manufactured  in  1891  than  in  1890. 
This  is  not  a  desirable  state  of  affairs  and  shows  a  lax  administration 
of  law,  as  no  one  eats  the  stuff  when  he  knows  what  It  is.  The  coun¬ 
terfeiters  seem  to  be  having  a  boom  in  their  nefarious  traffic. 

Visitors  to  the  Columbian  Exposition  at  Chicago  next  year,  who 
object  to  eating  fraudulent  butter,  will  be  wise  if  they  take  a  supply 
of  the  genuine  article  with  them.  The  oleo  laws  are  a  dead  letter  in 
that  city,  and  thousands  of  tons  of  the  nasty  stuff  are  palmed  off  as 
butter  on  an  unsuspecting  public.  Such  a  state  of  affairs  will  not  help 
the  Exposition. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  regrets  to  learn  of  the  death  of  a  former  contributor. 
Miss  Hattie  B.  Colby  of  New  Hampshire.  Readers  will  remember  her 
article  last  year  entitled  “  Can  1  Keep  The  Farm  1  ”  She  ably  dis¬ 
cussed  a  topic  that  is  of  wonderful  interest  to  hundreds  of  young 
women  who  are  left  with  no  property  but  that  which  is  locked  up  in  an 
unsalable  farm. 

It  is  said  that  a  new  organization  has  been  started  in  Tennessee 
called  the  Farmers’ Reliance.  Here  is  the  platform:  “  Work  hard  10 
hours  in  the  day,  365  days  in  the  year;  never  come  to  town  without 
bringing  something  to  sell;  never  buy  anything  without  paying  for  It  1” 
A  man  will  make  more  by  working  300  days,  of  10  hours  each,  resting 
52  Sundays,  and  “ taking  a  day  off”  13  times  between  Sundays  ! 

One  of  the  lost  agricultural  industries  of  this  country  is  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  sunflower  oil.  This  substance  used  to  be  quoted  regularly  in 
the  New  York  markets,  but  of  late  years,  the  quotations  have  dropped 
out.  In  Russia,  sunflower  culture  is  a  recognized  industry,  the  oil 
having  superseded  many  other  vegetable  oils.  Two  kinds  of  sun¬ 
flowers  are  grown— one  so  large  that  the  common  people  eat  the 
seeds  very  much  as  Americans  eat  peanuts. 

The  Central  Association  of  Retail  Merchants  of  New  York  and 
Vicinity  have  adopted  a  resolution,  pledging  themselves,  after  March 
15,  to  buy  no  berries  except  such  as  are  in  non-returnable,  free  crates 
and  baskets.  Whether  they  will  be  able  to  live  up  to  this  plan  or  not 
remains  to  be  seen.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  a  threat  and  has  no  force 
whatever.  Doubtless  free  crates  will  come  in  time,  but  the  grocers 
cannot  force  them  by  such  a  resolution.  Bulls  against  comets  are  out 
of  date. 

IN  Nebraska,  Boyd  the  Democratic  candidate  for  governor,  received 
more  votes  than  any  other  candidate.  He  was  not  fully  recognized  as 
governor,  however,  because  the  point  was  raised  that  he  was  not  a 
citizen  of  the  country.  He  came  from  Ireland  when  a  small  boy. 
Neither  he  nor  his  father  took  out  the  usual  naturalization  papers.  The 
younger  man,  however,  served  well  in  the  war.  and  has  voted  and  held 
several  offices.  The  Supreme  Court  has  declared  him  a  citizen,  taking 
into  account  his  service  for  his  country  and  the  fact  that  when  the 
Territory  of  Nebraska  became  a  State,  all  Its  citizens  became  citizens 
of  the  United  States.  We  do  not  see  how  anybody  can  object  to  this 
decision  or  how  any  other  could  reasonably  have  been  expected. 
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Chemicals  and  Celery.— II. 

HOW  I  GREW  S3. 000  WORTH  ON  ONE  ACRE. 

Preparing  the  Ground  for  the  Plants. 

The  ground  should  be  well  enriched.  A  crop  of 
celery  cannot  be  injured  by  too  much  manure,  provided 
it  gets  plenty  of  water  also.  Plow  the  manure  under, 
then  scattey  about  1,500  pounds  of  celery  fertilizer  per 
acre,  harrow  and  rake  the  ground  level.  If  the  soil  is 
a  light  loam,  roll  it  with  a  heavy  roller.  For  a  small 
patch  a  board  will  do  to  press  it  down  firmly.  Raking 
the  ground  smooth  saves  much  labor.  If  the  ground 
is  level  and  well  pulverized,  you  can  run  the  knives  of 
the  wheel  hoe  very  near  the  plants,  and  save  much 
hand  weeding,  and  the  hoe  can  be  ran  much  faster. 

For  all  kinds  of  vegetables — beets,  carrots,  onions, 
etc. — a  thorough  raking,  which  pulverizes  and  levels 
the  ground,  not  only  saves  labor,  but  also  increases 
the  product.  A  wheel  hoe  cannot  be  advantageously 
used  if  the  ground  is  lumpy,  stony  or  uneven.  In  the 
farming  of  the  future  the  wheel  hoe  is  destined  to 
become  a  very  important  implement.  Through  im¬ 
proved  methods  of  farming,  it  is  going  to  supersede 
the  cultivator  in  the  cultivation  of  corn,  potatoes, 
cabbage,  etc. 

Mark  out  the  ground  in  rows  seven  inches  apart,  and 
with  a  dibble  or  trowel  set  out  the  plants — from  three 
to  six  inches  high — seven  inches  apart  straight  in  the 
rows.  If  they  are  half  an  inch  from  a  straight  line, 
either  to  the  right  or  left,  they  are  in  danger  of  being 
cut  off  by  the  knives  of  the  wheel  hoe.  Press  the 
ground  firmly  about  the  roots.  If  the  weather  is  warm 
and  dry,  water  well  after  they  have  been  set  out. 
Give  the  ground  a  good  soaking.  Keep  them  from 
wilting.  When  weeds  begin  to  appear,  run  the  wheel 
hoe  through  the  rows.  The  knives  are  too  long  for 
rows  seven  inches  apart ;  cut  them  off  about  five  inches 
from  the  center  of  the  hoe.  There  will  then  be  two 
inches  between  the  end  of  the  knives  and  the  next 
row.  After  you  have  gone  through  one  way,  let  it 
stand  a  day  or  two  before  going  through  the  other 
way.  After  four  to  six  days,  go  through  again.  Use 
the  wheel  hoe  frequently  and  you  will  be  agreeably 
surprised  at  the  large  amount  of  hand  weeding  that  is 
avoided.  When  the  plants  are  about  half  grown, 
scatter,  broadcast,  about  1,200  pounds  of  fertilizer  to 
the  acre.  Do  not  do  this  when  the  foliage  is  wet.  I 
have  never  discovered  any  injury  from  using  the 
Stockbridge  fertilizer,  even  on  tender  plants,  when 
the  foliage  was  dry. 

The  plants  are  now  so  large  that  the  hoe  cannot  be 
run  through  them.  They  cover  the  ground,  prevent¬ 
ing  the  weeds  from  growing  except  a  few  that  got  the 
start  of  the  celery.  Now,  as  you  look  over  the  field, 
you  can  readily  realize  that  the  crop  is  very  large — 
126,000  plants  on  an  acre.  The  soil  is  full  of  working 
roots  that  require  a  large  amount  of  food  and  it  must 
be  given  in  a  liquid  form,  hence  the  necessity  of  giving 
the  plants  plenty  of  water.  Vegetables  drink;  animals 
eat;  hence  the  great  importance  of  giving  the  celery 
an  abundance  of  water.  The  more  fertilizer  used,  the 
larger  the  growth  and  the  more  water  required  to 
make  the  food  in  the  fertilizer  available.  There  are 
100,000  good  plants  upon  an  acre,  allowing  26,000  for 
small  plants  and  “misses.”  At  two  cents  per  plant 
the  price  would  amount  to  $2,000  per  acre.  At  half  a 
cent  per  plant  it  would  be  $500.  Robert  niyen. 

Top-Dressing  Winter  Wheat  in  the 
Spring, 

In  Western  New  York,  where  the  larger  portion  of 
the  wheat  of  the  State  is  grown,  probably  four-fifths 
of  the  farmers  sow  artificial  fertilizers  on  their  wheat 
in  the  fall,  at  the  time  of  sowing  the  seed.  The  names 
of  the  fertilizers  are  many,  but  they  are  composed  es¬ 
sentially  of  the  same  things.  Some  are  a  little  better 


than  the  others,  or  rather  some  are  not  quite  so  good 
as  the  others.  The  basis  of  them  all  is  dissolved  phos¬ 
phate  with  a  little  nitrogen  and  potash  added.  The 
nitrogen  averages  perhaps  one  per  cent,  and  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  fertilizer  sown  or  drilled  in  with  the  wheat  in 
the  fall  is  from  100  to  200  pounds  per  acre.  This  would 
give  from  one  to  two  pounds  of  nitrogen  per  acre, 
or  about  as  much  as  is  contained  in  from  40  to  80 
pounds  of  clover  hay  ! 

Small  as  is  this  dressing  of  nitrogen,  it  possibly 
gives  the  wheat  a  better  start  and  makes  a  better 
show  in  the  fall.  Otherwise  we  can  hardly  account 
for  the  fact  that  thousands  of  observing  farmers  con¬ 
tinue  to  use  it  when  they  can  buy  a  plain  superphos¬ 
phate  precisely  as  good  as  the  other  in  every  respect, 
at  a  much  lower  price.  We  greatly  need  some  care¬ 
fully  made  experiments  on  this  point.  We  also  want 
some  experiments  on  top-dressing  wheat  in  the  spring. 
For  instance,  take  a  field  of  wheat  that  has  been  phos- 
phated  in  the  fall  and  sow  on  a  part  of  it  100  to  150  pounds 
of  nitrate  of  soda  per  acre  broadcast  as  soon  as  the 
frost  is  out  of  the  ground,  or  about  the  time  we  usually 
sow  clover  seed  on  the  wheat.  In  Europe  this  is  a 
common  practice  ;  with  us  it  is  almost  unknown.  Sir 
John  B.  Lawes  nearly  always  top-dresses  his  wheat 
with  nitrate  alone  in  the  spring  at  the  rate  of  about 
150  pounds  per  acre.  In  a  recent  letter  to  the  London 
Times  he  mentions  the  fact  that  last  year,  1891,  one 
acre,  measured  but  of  a  field  on  his  farm,  not  under 
experiment,  gave  a  product  of  61%  bushels.  And 
yet  we  have  been  told  that  the  yield  of  wheat  last 
year  in  England  was  a  comparative  failure.  Our  own 
average  yield  of  about  13  bushels  per  acre  looks  small 
by  the  side  of  English  figures.  It  is  worth  while 
to  try  the  effect  of  a  little  nitrogen  as  a  top-dressing, 
especially  on  land  where  phosphates  were  used  last 
fall  and  for  some  years  past. 

Mr.  II.  F.  Scott,  of  Virginia,  wrote  to  Prof.  W.  F. 
Massey,  asking  him  about  the  affect  of  nitrate  of  soda 
as  a  top-dressing  on  wheat.  Mr.  Scott  sends  me  Prof. 
Massey’s  reply  as  follows  : 

“  I  haver  made  several  experiments  with  nitrate  of 
soda.  The  first  was  on  wheat  in  Albemarle  County, 
Va.  I  used  200  pounds  per  acre  on  a  part  of  a  field 
which  had  been  fertilized  with  400  pounds  of  acid  phos¬ 
phate  in  the  fall.  The  result  was  nine  bushels  per 
acre  more  than  on  the  rest  of  the  field  and  a  stand  of 
clover,  while  none  of  any  account  stood  on  the  rest  of 
the  field.” 

Of  course,  200  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda,  furnishing 
32  pounds  of  nitrogen  in  the  most  available  condition, 
is  capable  of  producing  a  far  larger  increase  than  was 
actually  obtained.  Possibly  100  pounds  per  acre  would 
have  done  nearly  as  much  good. 

If  any  of  our  readers  try  the  nitrate  this  spring 
they  should  select  the  cleanest  land.  If  the  wheat  is 
full  of  young  weed  plants  and  has  to  contend  with 
them  for  the  coveted  nitrate,  the  weeds  will  prove 
the  better  fighters  and  carry  off  a  large  share  of  the 
nitrate  and  with  it  other  plant  food  also.  It  is  not  so 
on  grass  land.  Our  grasses  are  better  fighters  than  the 
weeds  and  if  they  have  plenty  of  nitrate  and  other 
food  they  will  crowd  out  the  weeds.  Joseph  Harris. 

Shaffer’s  Raspberry. 

'  THE  POOR  MAN’S  BERRY. 

As  a  grower  and  in  many  other  valuable  features, 
here  in  Orange  County,  N.  Y.,  this  raspberry  far  ex¬ 
ceeds  all  others,  not  excepting  the  Cuthbert,  which 
before  the  Shaffer,  was  the  strongest  grower  of  all  our 
raspberries.  The  canes  of  the  Shaffer  make  at  the 
base  a  growth  quite  as  large  as  a  thrifty  three-year- 
old  apple  tree,  and  it  has  more  lateral  branches  than 
any  raspberry  I  have  yet  seen.  Many  of  these  side 
branches  are  quite  as  large  as  the  leading  canes  of  the 
Turner,  Brandywine  and  other  varieties.  It  is  as 
hardy  as  any.  In  fact  it  might  be  called  the  hardiest 
of  all  the  raspberries,  as  I  have  never  known  it  to  be 
harmed  in  the  slightest  degree  in  winter. 

It  is  fully  one  half  more  productive  than  either  the 
Marlboro  or  Cuthbert  under  any  condition  of  soil  or 
climate,  and  the  fruit  will  average  one-third  more  in 


size  than  these  varieties,  which  gives  it  the  lead  as  the 
largest  raspberry  shown.  With  the  tendency  of  the 
canes  to  form  a  bushy  plant  and  with  proper  pruning, 
it  can  be  fruited  without  the  aid  of  stake  or  wires,  and 
will  hold  its  fruit  quite  as  free  from  the  ground  as  the 
currant.  The  fruit  is  not  very  pleasing  to  the  eye, 
being  of  a  dull,  unattractive,  purple  color,  and  it  is  not 
firm  enough  to  arrive  in  good  condition  at  any  distant 
market.  The  flavor  is  subacid  and  to  my  taste  is  or¬ 
dinarily  fair;  while  many  good  judges,  after  eating  the 
fruit  on  my  grounds,  pronounced  it  good. 

Its  chief  value  is  its  lateness,  as  it  begins  to  ripen  a 
few  days  later  than  the  Cuthbert,  which,  until  it  came, 
was  our  latest  raspberry,  and  this  season  it  lasted  ten 
days  later,  not  in  the  way  of  a  few  berries  now  and 
then,  for  it  gave  good  heavy  pickings  for  this  number 
of  days  after  the  Cuthbert  had  finished  bearing.  It  is 
a  good  berry  for  those  who  always  wait  for  the  last 
moment,  or  until  raspberries  get  cheaper  before  they 
“do  any  up.”  As  a  berry  for  preserving,  it  has  no  su¬ 
perior,  if,  indeed,  it  has  an  equal,  as  it  makes  a  fine- 
flavored  preserve.  It  is  easy  to  cultivate  and  will 
thrive  and  give  astonishingly  good  results  under  very 
adverse  circumstances  where  many  other  varieties 
could  scarcely  exist.  I  have  named  its  inferior  and  its 
superior  qualities  and  think  it  has  enough  of  the  latter 
to  be  called  “  the  poor  man’s  berry.”  t.  j.  dwyer. 

Business  Bits. 

The  Giant  Fence  Is  the  heading  of  a  circular  sent  by  T.  J.  Andre, 
Wauseon,  Ohio.  It  describes  a  strong  and  durable  fence  made  with 
the  Giant  Automatic  Wire  Stretcher,  which  Is  said  to  work  like  a 
charm. 

The  Bartholomew  Company  has  recently  Issued  a  neat  catalogue 
devoted  to  descriptions  of  Its  “  Short  Turn”  spring  wagons.  This 
feature  peculiar  to  these  wagons,  Is  an  ingenious  one,  enabling  the 
wagon  to  be  turned  In  a  very  narrow  space. 

Information  Wanted  Regarding  Cultivators.—.!.  K.  B., 
Gainesville,  N.  Y.— 1.  Is  there  any  two-horse  riding  cultivator  that 
will  do  as  much  and  as  good  work  with  two  horses  and  one  man  In  the 
cultivation  of  potatoes  as  two  one-horse  cultivators  can  do  with  two 
horses  and  two  men?  If  there  are  any  cultivators  of  the  kind,  which 
Is  the  best  and  where  can  It  be  obtained  and  what  Is  the  cost? 

R.  N.-Y.— Let  us  hear  from  some  of  our  potato  growers. 

Decidedly  one  of  the  best  things  we  have  seen  In  the  way  of  bottles 
for  the  trade  In  bottled  milk  and  cream,  Is  the  “Common  Sense”  Jar  or 
bottle,  sold  by  the  Thatcher  Company,  of  Potsdam,  N.  Y.,  and  adver¬ 
tised  elsewhere  In  this  Issue.  It  Is  a  simple  jar,  with  a  shoulder  In  Its 
neck,  on  which  a  flat  stopper  of  wood  pulp  Is  forced  down.  The  stopper 
fits  so  snugly  as  to  render  the  jar  air-tight,  and  as  It  Is  never  used  a 
second  time.  It  needs  no  cleaning.  There  are  no  clamps  or  other  trouble¬ 
some  appendages  to  be  kept  clean  and  in  order,  and  the  jar  Itself  can 
be  thoroughly  cleaned  much  more  easily  than  any  other  we  have  seen. 

Farmers’  Institute  Bulletin.— It  Is  a  fine  thing  to  be  able  to  go 
to  a  live  farmer’s  Institute  and  hear  and  see  the  men  who  have  made  a 
success  of  agriculture.  The  next  best  thing  is  to  sit  comfortably  at  homo 
and  read  what  was  said.  About  the  only  way  to  do  this  Is  to  send  for 
a  copy  of  the  Wisconsin  Farmers’  Institute,  a  volume  of  250  large 
pages.  It  contains  a  complete  stenographic  report  of  an  Institute 
In  Wisconsin.  The  Wisconsin  institutes  are  the  best  In  the  country, 
and  this  one  brought  out  hundreds  of  facts  that  are  of  Interest  and 
value  to  farmers.  Send  to  W.  L.  Morrison,  Madison,  Wisconsin,  for  a 
copy  of  it. 

Reducing  the  Cost.— On  page  79  a  Connecticut  correspondent  says 
that  what  farmers  In  that  Yankee  State  want  Is  Information  that  will 
enable  them  to  make  $10  with  no  more  labor  than  they  now 
expend  to  get  $5.  Yes,  that  is  Just  what  we  all  want.  The  manu¬ 
facturers  are  turning  out  more  and  more  product  with  the  same  or 
less  labor,  and  the  farmer  who  Is  a  manufacturer  of  food  products, 
must  do  the  same  or  “get  left,”  and  here  Is  where  the  small  farmer  Is 
at  a  disadvantage— he  cannot  use  the  same  appliances  as  the  large 
farmer;  but  even  he  can  improve.  I  am  sure  I  raise  corn  and  potatoes 
with  half  the  hand  labor  needed  before  I  learned  to  kill  weeds  by  re¬ 
peated  harrowlngs.  JOHN  rushy. 

A  Crystal  Creamer.— During  the  past  year  we  had  many  Inquiries 
for  a  glass  can  creamer.  We  are  now  able  to  state  that  this  device  Is 
made  by  the  Crystal  Creamery  Company,  of  Lansing,  Mich.,  which  con¬ 
cern  has  taken  up  the  good-will  of  the  Inventor.  This  creamer  con¬ 
sists  of  a  set  of  glass  cans  of  five  or  ten  gallons’  capacity,  with  an  outlet 
at  the  lower  end  to  let  off  the  milk  and  cream  and  for  rinsing  and  wash¬ 
ing.  It  Is  not  necessary  to  move  or  handle  the  cans.  One  with  fairly 
cold  water,  but  no  Ice,  will  be  pleased  with  this  creamer.  The  glass 
creamers  enable  the  dairyman  to  know  just  how  much  cream  ho  has 
and  also  to  see  if  his  cans  are  clean.  All  sizes  are  made. 

A  circular  has  been  issued  from  the  Treasury  Department  stating 
that  advantage  has  been  taken  of  the  clause  In  the  tariff  admitting 
free  of  duty  pure-bred  animals,  to  establish  registers  for  the  sole  pur¬ 
pose  of  making  cross-bred  and  mongrel  animals  eligible  for  free  entry. 
Hereafter 

No  animal  which  Is  brought  Into  the  United  States  from  foreign 
countries  for  breeding  purposes  shall  be  admitted  free  of  duty  unless 
the  Importer  furnish  a  certificate  which  shall  contain  a  pedigree  In  the 
form  hereafter  given,  showing  that  all  the  ancestors  have  been 
recorded  In  a  book  of  record  established  for  that  breed  for  five  genera¬ 
tions  on  the  side  of  the  sire  and  four  on  the  side  of  the  dam,  together 
with  the  affidavit  of  the  owner,  agent  or  importer  that  such  animal  Is 
the  Identical  animal  described  In  said  certificate  of  record  and  pedigree. 

We  have  been  expecting  some  such  measure  for  months  past,  and  it 
will  not  be  apt  to  take  leading  stock  raisers  by  surprise. 


THE 

ONLY 


Right  Package 
For  Butter. 

Parchment-Lined  Paper  Pails  for  3, 5  and  10  lbs. 

Also,  boxes  for  1  lb.  to  2  lbs.  Prints. 


LIGHT,  STRONG,  CLEAN ,  CHEAP. 

Consumer  gets  Butter  in  ORIGINAL  PACK¬ 
AGE.  Most  profitable  and  satisfactory  way  of 
marketing  good  goods.  FULL  PARTICULARS 
FREE. 


DETROIT  PAPER  PACKAGE 

DETROIT,  MICH. 


CO. 


GREATTBIAL  of  CENTRIFUGAL  MACHINES 

At  Cottenburg,  Sweden,  August,  1891. 

The  EXTRACTOR-SEPARATOR, 

King's  Gup  and  First  Prize  of  Honor. 

This  is  the  GREATEST  CONTEST  in  nil  Europe, 
and  leaves  the  EXTRACTOR-SEPARATOR  as  the 

VICTOR  over  All  Competitors. 

It  is  the  ONLY  RUTTER  EXTRACTOR.  Itisthe 
Best  Cream  Separator,  and  has  a  capacity  of  2,000  to 
3,000  pounds  per  hour.  We  guarantee  this  machine  in 

every  respect  -material,  workmanship  and  separation  of  the  cream— equal  to  ani 


1  Illustrated  Circulars. 

CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt., 

Manufacturers  of  Creamery,  Cheese  and  Dairy  Supplies. 


VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE 


$15.  A  Prize  Series.  $15. 

HOW  DII)  YOU  SUPPORT  YOUR  FAMILY  ?  HOW  CAN  PARENTS 
HELP  THE  DISTRICT  SCHOOL  ?  DAINTY  COOKERY  FOR 
THE  FARM  TARLE. 

These  are  the  three  topics  to  be  treated  in  a  series 
of  prize  articles,  these  articles  to  be  written  by  sub¬ 
scribers  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  or  by  members  of  their  fami¬ 
lies.  For  full  particulars  and  conditions  see  issues  of 
The  R.  N.-Y.  for  February  20  and  February  27. 

Rural  New-Yorker  Notes. 

AN  instance  of  the  total  depravity  of  "things,  and 
the  danger  of  judging  from  circumstantial  evi¬ 
dence,  and  also  a  hint  to  contributors  to  exercise  due 
care  in  directing  letters,  may  be  found  in  the  recital 
of  what  befell  several  people  through  the  pretty 
little  story,  of  “  The  Christmas  Angel,”  published  in 
our  Christmas  issue.  Not  that  the  story  was  in  the 
least  to  blame  ;  oh,  no  ! 

But  things  fell  out  in  this  wise  :  The  story  was  or¬ 
dered  several  weeks  before  it  was  wanted  ;  yet,  when 
it  was  due,  it  did  not  come  to  hand.  Our  contributor 
was  notified,  and  sent  the  story  at  once,  stating  that 
the  manuscript  sent  was  a  copy  of  the  original,  which 
had  been  mailed  us  some  two  or  three  weeks  earlier. 

Apparently  no  harm  was  done,  save  the  extra  work 
and  the  bit  of  uncertainty  and  delay  ;  but,  strange  to 
say,  a  Western  woman’s  paper  also  published  the  little 
story  as  original  matter,  and  the  issue  in  which  it  ap¬ 
peared  nearly  coincided  in  date  with  our  Christmas 
number  ;  too  nearly  for  it  to  be  a  case  of  appropriation 
without  thanks. 

An  open-eyed  subscriber  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  wrote  us 
asking  about  the  matter,  and  adducing  several  reasons 
showing  that  it  must  be  the  fault  of  the  contributor 
(a  favorite  one),  who  had  evidently,  it  was  insisted, 
sold  the  matter  twice,  or  else  donated  it  to  one  publi¬ 
cation  and  sold  it  to  another. 

Certainly  things  did  look  pretty  much  against  the 
writer  of  the  story  ;  yet,  being  very  loth  to  believe  her 
guilty  of  such  duplicity,  we  wrote  her,  stating  the  facts 
in  briefest  language,  and  asking  an  explanation.  Dead 
silence  on  her  part  for  two  or  three  weeks  began  to 
shake  our  confidence  in  the  originator  of  “The  Christ¬ 
mas  Angel.”  Yet  how  could  we  believe  that  one  who 
could  create  this  sweet  angel  of  peace  and  good-will 
could  be  untrue  ? 

A  little  later,  still  intent  on  sifting  the  matter,  we 
sent  a  note  of  courteous  inquiry  to  the  editor  of  the 
other  publication  which  had  used  the  story,  asking  if 
she  could  explain  the  strange  concidence.  Before  her 
reply  arrived,  however,  a  note  was  received  from  our 
story  writer,  inclosing  another  from  her  (her  delayed 
answer  to  our  letter  of  inquiry)  which  she  had  just 
received,  with  a  note,  from  the  very  publication  which 
had  used  the  story  !  This  note  informed  her  that  as 
they  had  bought  out  a  publication  formerly  printed  in 
New  York  city,  called  the  “  Woman  and  Home,”  her 
letter  had  been  sent  to  them,  but  that  there  was 
evidently  some  mistake. 

A  day  later,  we  received  from  the  editor  of  this  pub¬ 
lication  the  answer  to  our  letter  of  inquiry.  She  was 
new  to  the  office,  having  taken  the  editorial  chair  the 
week  previous  to  the  one  in  which  the  story  was  used. 
Finding  a  Christmas  story  in  her  desk  at  the  very  time 
when  a  Christmas  story  was  needed,  she,  naturally, 
used  it. 

With  the  right  threads  in  hand,  it  was  easy  enough 
to  follow  out  the  simple  explanation.  The  original 
letter  with  the  story,  was  addressed  “"Woman  and 
Home,  Times  Building,  New  York.”  Among  the  scores 
of  offices  in  the  Times  Building,  Uncle  Sam’s  officials 
might  have  spied  out  the  “  Woman  and  Home,”  had  such 
a  paper  existed.  As  they  could  not  know  that  it  was 
but  a  department,  they  followed  the  only  “  Woman 
and  Home  ”  of  -which  they  had  knowledge,  westward, 
and  a  change  of  editors  in  the  paper  which  had  ab¬ 
sorbed  the  original  “  Woman  and  Home,”  completed 
the  confusion. 

The  moral  of  all  which  is:  all  letters  intended  for 
this  Department  should  contain  the  name  of  The 
Rural  New- Yorker  as  a  part  of  the  address,  as  well 
as  the  name  of  the  Department. 

*  *  * 

Let  us  look  at  this  statement: 

Only  in  case  there  is  a  possibility  of  betterment  is  it 
advisable  to  present  facts  strongly  again  and  again,  in 
their  worst  aspects.  May  we  not  say  that  this  is  a 
good  general  rule  to  follow?  If  we  could  all  impress 
this  fact  upon  the  consciousness,  a  large — a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  fretting  and  scolding  which  are  a 
part  of  the  daily  lives  of  many,  would  be  abolished.  If 
there  is  no  possibility  of  making  things  better,  let  us 


not  speak  of  the  disturbing  elements;  for  no  good,  but 
only  harm  will  come  of  it.  If  there  is  a  possibility  of 
improving  things,  let  us  not  fret  at  the  difficulties, 
but  go  at  once  about  lessening  or  removing  them. 

*  *  * 

In  the  beginning,  these  thoughts  were  induced  by 
the  consideration  of  Mrs.  M.  A.  Kellerman’s  article, 
given  in  the  present  issue.  The  facts  which  she  gives 
us  are  all  too  true;  and  are  unusually  well  stated. 
Doubtless  it  will  seem  to  many  that  there  is  no  rem¬ 
edy  for  the  existing  state  of  affairs.  Yet  we  hope  that 
our  correspondent,  since  she  has  so  clear  a  view  of  the 
difficulties  in  the  daily  path  of  the  mothers,  is  able  to 
see  still  further,  and  to  propose  some  mitigations  or 
remedies.  *  *  * 

Failing  this,  one  thing  at  least  is  gained;  if  we  are 
impressed  with  a  clear  idea  of  all  that  our  mothers 
have  done  and  borne  for  us,  we  cannot  help  being  in¬ 
spired  to  a  greater  devotion  toward,  and  a  larger  con¬ 
sideration  for,  these  dear  mothers.  Does  not  each  one 
of  us  owe  more  than  can  ever  be  paid  to  a  mother? 

“Women  and  Children.” 

DURING  the  holidays,  while  visiting  the  old  home¬ 
stead,  I  came  across  a  bundle  of  old  Rural  New- 
Yorkers,  bearing  the  date  of  1862.  They  were  faded 
and  yellow.  Thirty  years  have  passed  since  they 
gladdened  the  home  circle  with  their  ever- welcome 
fund  of  entertainment  and  instruction.  I  looked  them 
over  with  considerable  interest,  and  found  so  many 
good  things  in  them,  that  I  thought  it  a  pity  they  had 
been  relegated  to  the  attic. 

There  was  one  short,  selected  article,  headed, 
Women  and  Children,  which  brought  to  mind  a  recent 
conversation  with  a  lady  friend,  bearing  upon  the 
same  subject.  Let  me  quote  from  the  article,  and 
afterwards,  from  the  conversation. 

“I  have  seen  scores  and  scores  of  women  leave  school, 
leave  their  piano  and  drawing  and  fancy  work,  and  all 
manner  of  pretty  and  pleasant  things,  and  marry,  and 
bury  themselves.  You  hear  of  them  about  six  times  in 
ten  years,  and  there  is  a  baby  each  time.  They  crawl 
out  of  the  further  end  of  ten  years  sallow,  wrinkled  and 
lank — roses  gone,  plumpness  gone,  freshness,  vivacity 
and  sparkle,  everything  that  is  dewy  and  springing  and 
spontaneous  gone,  gone,  gone,  forever.  This,  our 
tract  society  books  put  very  prettily, — ‘  She  wraps 
herself  in  the  robes  of  infantile  simplicity  and  buries 
her  womanly  nature  in  the  tomb  of  childhood,  pa¬ 
tiently  awaits  the  sure  coming  resurrection  in  the  form 
of  a  noble,  high-minded,  world-stirring  son,  or  a  vir¬ 
tuous,  lovely  daughter.  The  nursery  is  the  mother’s 
chrysalis.  Let  her  abide  for  a  little  season,  and  she 
shall  emerge  triumphantly,  with  ethereal  wing6  and 
happy  flight.’ 

“  But  the  nursery  has  no  business  to  be  the  mother’s 
chrysalis.  God  never  intended  her  to  wind  herself  into 
a  cocoon.  If  He  had,  He  would  have  made  her  a  cater¬ 
pillar  *  *  *  No  woman  has  a  right  to  sacrifice  her 
own  soul  to  the  problematical  high-minded,  world¬ 
stirring  sons,  and  virtuous,  lovely  daughters.” 

“  But,  my  dear,”  I  said,  “  you  vowed  you  would  not 
be  like  other  farmers’  wives ;  you  always  said  that 
marriage  should  not  interfere  with  your  progress,  your 
accomplishments  ;  you  declared  your  determination  to 
keep  up  your  music,  your  drawing  ;  to  cultivate  your 
taste  for  literature  and  to  indulge  yourself  with  fancy 
work.  Now,  here  you  sit,  and  tell  me  that  you  never 
touch  your  piano  ;  you  never  take  up  your  drawing 
pencil ;  you  have  no  time  for  reading,  and  fancy  work 
is  a  thing  of  the  past.” 

“  Ah,  I  know,”  replied  my  friend,  “  that  dreams  and 
realities  are  vastly  different  from  each  other.  My  air 
castles  soon  fell  to  the  ground.  My  husband’s  parents 
were  growing  old,  and  becoming  more  feeble  each 
succeeding  year.  It  seemed  our  duty  to  care  for  them 
in  their  declining  years.  They  disliked  music,  or  did 
not  like  to  hear'me  practice  ;  naturally  it  was  dropped. 
Babies  came,  and— well— it  was  with  me  just  as  it  is  with 
many  other  farmers’  wives.  My  whole  time  and  energy 
were  taken  up  with  domestic  duties  ;  with  household 
cares.  Instead  of  practicing,  drawing,  etc.,  I  was  wholly 
occupied  with  thoughts  and  plans  for  the  comfort,  the 
welfare,  the  education  of  the  children.  I  would  live 
my  youth  over  again  in  their  progress,  I  fancied,  and 
in  a  few  short  years  they  would  be  able  to  take  my 
place  at  the  piano.  I  tell  you  when  one  stands  still 
for  10  or  15  years  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  move  grace¬ 
fully  !  I  do  not  wish,  by  any  means,  to  belittle  the 
natural  work  of  mothers,  but  a  farmer’s  wife  who  is 
obliged  to  do  her  own  housework  and  care  for  her 
children  without  any  assistance,  cannot  possibly  keep 
up  with  the  times,  at  least  it  is  the  case  with  me  and 
with  all  whom  I  know.” 


Is  it,  then,  just  as  it  was  30  years  ago  ?  With  all  the 
improvements,  all  the  helps  and  inventions  of  the  last 
30  years,  must  the  mother  stand  still  for  10  or  15  years 
before  “  she  shall  emerge  triumphantly,  with  ethereal 
wings  and  happy  flight  ?”  Is  it  right,  is  it  just,  is  it 
fair,  that  so  much  is  demanded  of  mothers  ?  It  is  an 
awful  thing  to  bear  a  child,  and  the  fact  that  mother¬ 
hood  is  the  God-given  mission  of  woman’s  life,  does  not 
diminish  the  pain  she  endures  to  win  the  crown. 
Glorify  the  martyrs  who  for  truth’s  sake  suffered  at 
the  burning  stake  ;  sanctify  those  who  died  for  relig¬ 
ious  zeal,  but  place  the  crown  upon  the  gentle,  patient, 
enduring,  uncomplaining  mother.  What  long,  long 
weary  days,  what  sleepless  nights,  what  hours  of 
suffering  are  hers  ere  she  clasps  the  little  one  to  her 
bosom  !  Nor  is  it  required  of  her  that  she  pass  through 
the  ordeal  but  once.  Again  and  again  must  the  crown 
be  won. 

We  cry  out  against  the  peasants  in  Germany  for 
their  cruelty  to  animals,  when  we  see  a  cow  hitched 
to  a  cart  or  a  milk-wagon,  declaring  that  “  a  cow  is  to 
give  milk,”  that  done,  her  mission  is  fulfilled.  “Just 
th’nk  of  using  the  milk  when  they  work  the  cows,” 
exclaimed  an  American  lady  to  me,  as  we  watched  a 
German  woman  urging  along  a  tired-looking  cow  that 
was  hitched  to  a  quaint,  clumsy  milk-wagon.  And  yet 
how  many  farmers’  wives  leave  the  wash-tub,  the  iron¬ 
ing  table,  or  equally  severe  labor  to  nurse  their  little 
ones  ?  No  matter  how  tired  mothers  are,  the  little 
ones  must  be  cared  for  ;  and  not  only  during  the  day, 
but  when  restful  sleep  would  fain  restore  the  wear 
and  tear  of  daily  cares. 

It  is  iwt  the  care  of  her  children  which  “  winds  the 
mother  into  a  chrysalis,”  but  the  care  of  children 
added  to  tier  routine  household  work  ;  it  is  the  double 
duty  required  of  her  which  blanches  her  cheeks,  wrin¬ 
kles  her  brow,  and  crushes  the  sparkle  and  spontaneity 
of  her  soul.  The  house  must  be  put  in  order ;  the 
meals  prepared  ;  washing,  ironing,  churning,  baking 
are  to  be  done ;  the  family  wardrobes  need  constant 
replenishing,  and  never-ending  repair ;  stockings  are 
always  wearing  through,  and  there  is  not  a  minute 
into  which  a  dozen  duties  would  not  fain  crowd. 
Then  who  can  enumerate  the  demands  made  upon  the 
mother,  in  cases  of  sickness  ?  It  is  she  who  administers 
with  love  and  gentleness  the  thousand  little  deeds  of 
kindness  that  serve  to  lessen  pain  and  comfort  the  suf¬ 
ferer.  It  is  she  who  bathes  the  fevered  brow,  who 
holds  in  her  own  the  little  restless  hands. 

Not  many  years  ago,  husbands,  fathers,  brothers, 
sons  were  called  upon  to  risk  their  lives  for  their  coun¬ 
try’s  sake.  Those  who  suffered  physical  injury  are  in 
a  measure  compensated  by  a  pension.  For  the  sake  of 
the  human  race  woman  ofttimes  risks  her  life,  endures 
pain,  suffers  life-long  injury ;  but  the  human  race 
does  not  even  render  thanks  to  the  uncomplaining 
mothers,  who  sacrifice  the  best  part  of  their  lives  to 
the  duties  of  maternity.  mrs.  w.  a.  kellerman. 

Too  Loose  a  Rein. 

OT  long  ago  I  heard  several  persons  discussing 
the  cause  of  an  accident.  A  lady  had  been  thrown 
from  a  carriage  and  sustained  some  painful  injuries  by 
a  sudden  start  on  the  part  of  her  horse,  while  trav¬ 
ersing  a  narrow  road.  One  theory  after  another  was 
advanced  as  a  cause  for  the  starting  of  the  horse,  when 
the  injured  woman  said:  “  You  are,  none  of  you,  right; 
the  real  secret  of  the  matter  is  that  I  was  driving  with 
too  loose  a  rein.” 

When  I  see  a  farmer  whose  crops  are  put  into  the 
ground  a  little  too  late  in  the  spring  and  harvested  a 
little  too  late  in  the  fall;  whose  farm  implements  are 

Did  you  ever  see  a  sickly  baby  with 
dimples  ?  or  a  healthy  one  without  them  ? 

A  thin  baby  is  always  delicate.  Nobody 
worries  about  a  plump  one. 

If  you  can  get  your  baby  plump,  he  is 
almost  sure  to  be  well.  If  you  can  get 
him  well,  he  is  almost  sure  to  be  plump. 

The  way  to  do  both — there  is  but  one 
way — is  by  careful  living.  Sometimes 
this  depends  on  Scott’s  Emulsion  of  cod- 
liver  oil. 

We  will  send  you  a  book  on  it  ;  free. 

Scott  &  Bownk,  Chemists,  132  South  5th  Avenue,  New  York. 
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exposed  to  wind  and  weather;  whose  har¬ 
nesses  are  tied  together  with  strings  and 
whose  barns  lack  a  board  here  and  a 
shingle  there,  I  think:  “  he  is  driving 
with  too  loose  a  rein.” 

If  his  granary  admits  mice  and  rats 
and  his  cows  are  stabled  (?)  in  a  cold 
barnyard,  the  same  thought  presents  it¬ 
self. 

Perhaps  his  orchard  is  overloaded  with 
dead  branches  and  smothered  with  suck¬ 
ers.  There  is  no  doubt  about  the  need 
for  mowing  his  garden  before  the  potatoes 
are  dug.  The  hens  have  destroyed  all 
the  corn  and  tomatoes,  for  lack  of  a 
garden  fence,  so  there  will  be  no  need  of 
harvesting  those  products.  It  is  more 
than  possible  though,  that  the  cows  at¬ 
tended  to  the  corn  before  the  hens  found 
it  palatable.  Will  he  weigh  or  measure 
the  milk  or  butter  or  cheese  which  those 
cows  produce,  to  ascertain  whether  they 
pay  for  their  existence?  Not  he  !  lie  is 
“  driving  with  too  loose  a  rein.” 

And  there  is  his  wife,  too;  for  the  rein 
is  slack  as  often  indoors  as  out;  how  many 
bushels  of  potatoes  and  other  vegetables, 
not  to  mention  pounds  of  expensive 
meats,  have  been  fed  to  the  cat  or  dog, 
because  she  did  not  like  the  trouble  of 
putting  them  into  shape  for  a  second  ap¬ 
pearance  on  the  table?  Her  canned  fruit 
never  keeps  on  account  of  her  knack  for 
getting  the  right  cover  on  the  wz*ong  can, 
or  because  she  failed  to  supply  new  rub¬ 
ber  bands  to  take  the  place  of  those  which 
were  defective. 

The  bread  molds  because  the  jar  was 
not  properly  cleaned  from  the  crumbs 
left  from  former  bakings,  and  the  milk 
sours  prematurely  because  the  pans  were 
not  properly  washed  and  scalded.  Moths 
infest  the  closets  and  spare  rooms  and 
destroy  the  carpets  and  clothing.  The 
“  stitch  in  time”  is  neglected  and  more 
than  ‘‘nine”  are  needed  to  mend  the 
unsightly  holes  in  table  linen  or  hosiery. 

Now  that  disastrous  “loose  rein” 
shows  itself  in  smoking  lamps  and 
missing  buttons,  in  underdone  pies  and 
overdone  cookies.  How  the  wire  on  the 
window  and  door  screens  will  loosen  at 
the  edges,  and  how  quickly  the  sheets 
wear  to  tatters  for  lack  of  timely  “  turn¬ 
ing.” 

How  about  the  children  of  such  par¬ 
ents  ?  They  are  almost  certain  to  “  turn 
out  bad.”  The  loose  rein  failed  to  guide 
them  to  safe  paths,  and  their  lives  are 
wrecked  in  the  quicksands  of  intemper¬ 
ance  or  on  the  rocks  of  vice. 

Beware  of  the  “  loose  rein.”  Keep  the 
hold  firm  and  gentle,  and  guide  your 
business  and  pleasure  carefully,  allow¬ 
ing  neither  to  drive  you.  s.  a.  little. 


made  me  feel  quite  rich  and  “  grown 
up.” 

The  record  thus  begun  has  been  faith¬ 
fully  kept  ever  since.  Book  and  allow¬ 
ance  both  grew  as  the  years  passed, 
until  from  a  small  beginning  as  a  little 
spending  money,  the  allowance  had  to 
cover  all  necessary  expenditures  for 
school  books,  clothing  and  so  on.  Ex¬ 
perience  thus  taught  me  early  the  use  of 
money,  and  the  many  mistakes  thus  re¬ 
corded  in  those  little  books  were  not 
easily  forgotten  and  were  lasting  lessons 
in  economy. 

My  diary  never  grew  to  the  dignity  of 
a  “journal”  in  which  to  write'  my 
thoughts  or  aspirations.  It  has  always 
been  a  terse  little  account  of  actual  hap¬ 
penings,  and  as  I  look  it  over  I  can  read 
between  the  lines  a  pretty  fair  history  of 
my  life. 

Not  as  a  diary  merely  do  I  consider  it 
of  value.  Its  practical  side  is  what  I 
wish  all  persons,  young  and  old,  would 
take  to  themselves.  If  girls,  and  boys 
particularly,  would  keep  account  of  every 
penny  that  is  spent  for  or  by  them  there 
would  be  much  less  discontent  and  talk  of 
unpaid  labor.  And  if  farmers  would  keep 
more  books  and  have  the  figures  to  tell 
them  all  about  their  profits  and  loss,  they, 
too,  would  be  all  the  better  off  for  the 
knowledge.  I  am  called  a  crank  on  the 
subject  of  keeping  accounts,  and  perhaps 
I  am.  Certainly,  it  does  seem  to  me  of 
great  importance  that  I  should  know  how 
I  stand  financially — and  how  so  many 
can  drift  along  unknowing  and  content 
is  a  mystery. 

We  were  among  the  last  in  our  district 
to  be  visited  by  the  census  taker,  and  he 
said  here  :  “You  are  the  second  to  answer 
my  questions  by  book.”  What  a  com¬ 
mentary  on  the  ways  of  farmers,  and  on 
the  value  of  the  census  as  well.  I  don’t 
wonder  why,  very  much,  when  I  read  in 
the  papers  that  Mr.  So-and-So— one  of  the 
guessers— is  going  to  be  sold  out.  What 
merchant  would  expect  to  succeed  in  a 
business  which  kept  no  books  ? 

It  is  the  fashion  to  ridicule  “New 
Year  resolutions” — “keeping  a  diary,” 
“swearing  off”  etc.,  but  I  say,  “Never 
too  late  to  mend.”  If  you  have  never 
done  so  before,  commence  now  to  keep  a 
book — half  a  dozen  of  them  if  you  like — 
but  keep  at  least  a  true  record  of  your 
personal  expenses.  Take  my  word  for  it, 
you  will  be  both  astonished  and  inter¬ 
ested  when  you  look  over  it  at  the  year’s 
end,  and,  if  you  don’t  feel  wiser  you  will 
not  be  like.  mary  mann. 

“That’s  What  Hurts  Me.” 


The  Value  of  Accounts. 

TS*  EEP  an  account  book  with  different 
headings  ;  mine  has  Groceries ; 
Milk  ;  Help  ;  Furniture  ;  House  and  Gar¬ 
den  Repairs  ;  Fish  ;  Meat ;  Extras,  (oh, 
those  extras,  but  one  must  have  them)  ; 
Light ;  Fruit ;  Books  ;  Fuel ;  each  mem¬ 
ber’s  personal  expenses,  under  his  or  her 
own  name.  Compare  each  account  with 
that  of  previous  years,  and  see  whether 
you  are  saving  money  or  branching  out 
too  far.  o.  a.  H  R 

A  gift  which  has  proved  invaluable, 
came  to  me  on  my  tenth  birthday.  It 
cost  but  a  few  cents,  for  it  was  only  a 
little  pocket  diary  and  account  book  ;  but 
with  it  came  a  sum  of  money  and  the 
promise  that  a  like  sum  should  come  each 
month  thereafter  if  I  would  keep  account 
of  how  it  was  expended.  The  amount  of 
money  was  so  small  I  don’t  dare  to  men¬ 
tion  it,  lest  the  wise  children  of  this  gen¬ 
eration  should  ridicule  the  idea  of  having 
to  account  for  it ;  however,  I  remember  it 


When  Baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castorla, 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castorla, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castorla, 
When  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Castorla 


'T'HE  man  who  had  never  thought  told 
this  story  to  the  correspondent  of  a 
Western  exchange,  to  which  we  fain 
would  give  credit,  but  we  have  not  its 
name.  May  no  reader  of  The  It.  N.-Y. 
ever  have  cause  to  say,  in  like  case : 
“  And  that’s  what  hurts  me.” 

“  !’m  ffoin’  to  the  city  for  the  second 
time  in  my  life,  the  second  time,”  said 
the  old  man  ;  “  30  years  ago,  come  June, 
I  went  there  for  a  weddin’  suit,  and  I’m 
a-goin’  back  there  to-day  for  a  coffin  and 
a  shroud  for— the  little  woman  that- 
married  me.” 

His  voice  broke,  and,  turning  again  to 
the  window,  he  looked  out  upon  the  dull, 
cold  landscape  and  was  silent  many  min¬ 
utes. 

“You  don’t  know  what  it  is,  mister; 
you  can’t  understand,”  and  he  was  crying 
very  softly  and  hopelessly.  “  You  don’t 
know  what  it  is  to  live  and  work  ’long- 
side  a  woman  for  30  years,  day  in  and  day 
out,  to  find  her  always  patient  and  willin’ 
and  workin’,  and  then  leave  her  a-layin’ 
dead  and  cold  with  her  worn-out  hands 
crossed  on  her  breast.  You  don’t  have 
any  idee  what  it  is,”  and  the  sleeve  of 
the  old  man  was  drawn  apologetically 
across  his  eyes. 

“  I’ve  be’n  thinkin’  a  good  deal  since 
last  night,  when  Marg’ie  died;  it  kinder 
puts  a  man  to  his  thoughts.  It  was  just 
a  little  after  the  turn  o’  the  night,  and 
nobody  but  me  was  watchin’,  when  she 


kinder  woke  up,  like  as  if  she’d  be’n 
asleep. 

“  ‘  David,’  says  she  ‘  it’s  restful— so 
restful,’  and  I  took  hold  of  her  hand; 
‘  is  that  you  a-singin’,  David  ?  ’  says  she. 
‘  Go  on,’  but  I  hadn’t  sung  a  word  and 
couldn’t  a-done  it — ‘  go  on,  David,’  says 
she,  ‘  and  I’ll  be  restin’,  for  I’m  so  tired.’ 
And  so  she  went  to  sleep  again  and  waked 
in  eternity. 

“And  do  you  know,  stranger,  them 
words  o’  her’n  have  set  me  to  thinkin’. 
Poor,  tired  soul !  and  I  never  thought 
how  much  she  needed  rest.  I  thought  as 
I  set  there  watchin'  her  breath  a-goin’  out 
last  night  that  mabbe  we’d  made  a  mis¬ 
take  of  it  all.  We  never  thought  of  it 
while  we  was  a- workin’  and  a-sk impin’ 
and  a-savin’ — tryin’  to  make  both  ends 
meet  and  to  lay  up  somethin’  for  the 
children.  But  I  thought  about  it  all  last 
night  when  only  me  and  her  was  waitin’ 
for  the  last.  She  never  had  no  pleasure. 
She  never  took  no  holidays  nor  visited 
like  other  wimmin. 

“  She  raised  the  children,  and  slopped 
the  pigs,  and  milked  cows,  and  churned, 
and  cooked  for  harvest  hands.  I  never 
knowed  nor  thought  how  she  did  it  all 
till  I  saw  them  poor  crossed  hands  with 
the  little  white  posies  in  ’em.  Some  ’un 
’o  the  neighbors  put  ’em  there,  and  it 
kinder  choked  me  when  I  looked.  I 
knowed  she’d  never  had  no  time  for 
posies  when  she  might  have  smelled  ’em. 
She  didn’t  have  time  for  nothin’  but 
thorns,  mister,  and — that’s  what  hurts 
me.” 
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Sarsaparilla 
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Tutt's  Hair  Dye 

Gray  hair  or  whiskers  changed  to  a  glossy 
black  by  a  single  application  of  this  Dye.  It 
imparts  a  natural  color,  acts  instantaneous¬ 
ly  and  contains  nothing  injurious  to  the  hair. 
.Sold  by  druggists,  or  will  be  sent  on  receipt 
of  price,  #1.00.  Office,  39  Park  Place,  N.  Y. 
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The  subscription  price  of  the  Rubal  Nkw-Yobkkr 

Single  copy,  per  year . $2.00 

Great  Britain,  Ireland,  Australia  and 

Germany,  per  year,  post-paid . $3,04  (12s.  6d  ) 

France .  8.04  flBU  fr  1 

French  Colonies . .  4.08  (29*  f£) 

Entered  at  the  Post-Office  at  New  York  City,  N.  Y.  as 
second-class  mail  matter.  ’ 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY. 
Times  Building,  New  York. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


March  5 


,^SaU  PRICE 


AGRICULTURAL.  NEWS. 

The  markets  are  full  of  what  purports  to  be  fresh 
maple  sugar — simply  old  sugar  melted  up  and  put  In 
new  shapes.  No  sugar  Is  made  until  March  and 
practically  but  little  gets  on  the  market  before  the 
first  of  April. 

At  the  farmers’  Institute  to  be  held  at  Walden,  N. 
Y.,  March  23  and  24,  an  exhibit  of  poultry,  products 
of  the  farm  and  of  horses  will  be  made.  The  Insti¬ 
tute  is  one  of  the  State  series,  the  local  management 
being  under  the  Wallklll  Valley  Farmers’  Club. 

The  growers  of  the  famous  Albemarle  Pippins  In 
Albemarle  County,  West  Virginia,  have  recently  met 
with  heavy  losses  by  the  failure  of  a  Liverpool  Com¬ 
mission  house  which  handled  nearly  all  their  fruit. 
They  will  probably  receive  about  40  cents  on  the 
dollar. 

Within  a  radius  of  40  miles  of  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
there  are  said  to  be  more  than  2,000  evaporating  es¬ 
tablishments,  which  consume  from  800  to  1,000  bushels 
of  fruit  per  day  during  the  season,  and  give  employ¬ 
ment  to  50,000  persons  for  a  corresponding  period. 
The  business  has  made  very  rapid  strides  during  the 
past  10  years.  The  season  begins  with  rasberrles  and 
ends  with  apples,  taking  in  more  or  less  of  all  the 
other  fruits. 


We  Cut  the  Prices  and 


Sending  Money.— We  guarantee  that  all  money 
sent  by  postal  or  express  money  order,  registered  let¬ 
ter,  or  bank  draft  on  New  York,  shall  be  at  our  risk. 
Money  sent  In  local  checks,  postal  notes  or  currency, 
Is  at  the  sender’s  risk.  Canadian  remittances  should 
all  be  In  money  orders.  Make  all  orders  and  drafts 
payable  to  The  Rural  Publishing  Company. 

The  Date  Label  on  the  Paper.— The  number 
on  the  address  label  indicates  the  date  to  which  the 
subscription  Is  paid.  Thus,  the  number  2,197  corre¬ 
sponds  with  the  number  under  the  title  on  the  first 
page  of  this  issue  and  means  that  the  subscription  ex¬ 
pires  this  week.  By  examining  these  numbers  from 
time  to  time  the  date  for  renewal  is  easily  deter¬ 
mined. 

Acknowledgments  of  money  received  for  sub¬ 
scriptions  are  made  by  the  change  In  the  address  labels 
as  above  Indicated.  A  full  week  must  always  be 
allowed  for  changes  In  the  labels,  and  often  two  or 
three  weeks  in  the  busy  season. 

Discontinuances.— Subscribers  wishing  the  paper 
stopped  at  the  expiration  of  the  time  paid  for,  should 
notify  us  to  that  effect,  otherwise  we  shall  consider 
It  their  wish  to  have  It  continued. 

For  Changes  of  Address  subscribers  must  send 
us  both  the  old  and  new  addresses. 


Send  to  us  for  circular  describing  this  test  and  our 
machine. 

PORTER  BLANCHARD’S  SONS  CO., 
NASHUA.  N.  H. 


The  Greatest  Thing  in  the 
World  is  Love. 


A  Slight  Exposure  in  Bad  Weather,  when  the 
system  is  out  of  order,  often  brings  on  a  Stubborn 
Cold;  the  attending  Cough  irritates  the  Lungs,  and 
if  not  promptly  treated,  frequently  develops  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  a  tuberculous  condition.  To  avoid  this  dan¬ 
ger,  those  troubled  with  Colds  should  resort  at  once 
to  Dr.  Jayne’s  Expectorant,  which  soon  loosens  and 
eradicates  Coughs,  soothes  and  heals  inflamed  parts, 
and  removes  all  anxiety  by  setting  the  patient  on  the 
way  to  good  health  once  more. — A  civ. 


^FENCING 

ROPE  SELVAGE. 


Special  Dairy  Premium. 

The  Babcock  Milk  Tester. 

n  Readers  of  The 

Rural  New- 
|  Yorker  have  be- 
\/  1  come  well  posted 

C  — 0 - as  to  the  impor- 

TT '7HL  tance  of  this 

I  9 

\  little  machine, 

|  an  outline  cut  of 

J _ L  which  is  shown 

-f  I  |  herewith.  W  e 

\  have  made  spe¬ 
ll  c  i  a  1  arrange- 

yu  1 1  ments  with  the 

r-jJ  manufacturer  by 

l  which  we  are 

\  enabled  to  offer 

\  the  small  size  in 

\  club  with  a  three 

\  years’  subscrip- 

_ _ t i  o n  to  The 

Rural  N  e  w  - 
Yorker  for  only  $15  for  both.  Two  new 
subscriptions  may  be  substituted  in  place 
of  the  single  subscription  if  desired. 


DON’T  YOU  NEED 

“  BABY” 

Cream  Separator 


IT  HAS  NO  EQUAL, 


C^RABBIT  &  POULTRY  FENCING. 

Freight  P»ld.  HeBl'LLEX  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO..  CHICAGO 


All  things  considered  it  is  the  cheapest. 
Send  for  circulars.  For  price,  $2,  will 
send  one,  expressage  paid,  to  any  express 
office  in  the  United  States.  Address 


ANCHOR  FENCE  POST 


M0SELY  &  PRITCHARD  MFG.  CO 

CLINTON,  IOWA. 


Is  the  easiest  set,  most  indls-  ’  1 

tructable,  and  only  practical  Iron 
post  made,  for  all  kinds  of  wire  and 
metal  fencing,  for  farm,  stockyards 
or  ornamental  purposes.  Circular  ( 
ANCHOR  POST  CO.,  59  D.  W 


AS11T()N 


0RYf\v 


X£junior" 

WINDMILL- 

breeze* operates^*" Ijienl  .J.inlor- 
buys  it.  Ask  for  catalogue  lree. 

STOVER  MFC.  < 

502  River  Street,  FREI 


If  you  have  ten  good  cows,  a  “BABY”  will  earn 
Its  cost  every  year,  and  If  the  herd  be  larger,  propor¬ 
tionately  oftener.  Its  use  means  more  butter,  better 
butter,  better  satisfaction,  and  material  saving  of 
time,  labor,  lee  and  general  expense. 

Send  for  “EDUCATION”  BABY  CIRCULAR, 
giving  actual  experience  of  well-known  users  In  all 
sections  and  under  all  sorts  of  conditions.  It  speaks 
for  Itself.  Address,  for  any  desired  particulars, 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO., 

74  CORTLANDT  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 


and  a  little 
-a  little  money 


The  Address  Labels.— We  are  reset¬ 
ting  our  mailing  list  in  new  type,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  it  clear  and  distinct. 

To  accomplish  this  work  will  require 
several  weeks,  so  that  the  changes  of 
dates  of  renewal  subscriptions  in  the  ad¬ 
dress  labels  will  be  made  only  as  they 
are  reset  in  the  new  type.  If  subscribers 
will  please  notice  whether  the  labels 
are  in  the  old  or  new  type  before  making 
complaints,  they  will  be  saved  any  in¬ 
convenience.  Please  remember  that  we  purchasing. 

,,  ,  ,  ,  ,  roe,  Judson 

guarantee  that  all  money  sent  by  bank 

draft  on  New  York,  postal  or  express 
money  order,  or  by  registered  letter 


Pennsylvania  Agricultural  Works,  York,  Pa. 

Farqahar’s  Standard  Engines  and  Saw  Mills. 

8end  for  Catalogue.  Portable,  Sta- 
1 V)  £  U  lionarj.  Traction  and  Automatic  Kb* 

a.  specialty.  Warranted  equal  or 


CANADA 

HARDWOOD 

UNLEACHED 


IMPROVE  WITH  AGE 


Butter  and  Cheese,  unless  prop¬ 
erly  salted,  do  not.  Salt  that 
will  make  the  butter  keep  its 
flavor,  however  long  it  is  held, 
is  the  best  to  use. 

Ashton’s  Salt  does  this 
better  than  any  in  the  world. 
Besides,  Ashton’s  saves  the 
buttermaker  who  holds  his  but¬ 
ter,  against  loss  from  shrinkage. 

For  sale  everywhere. 

FRANCIS  D.  MOULTON  &  CO., 

Agents  for  U.  8.  and  Canada, 

29  Broadway,  New  York. 


Addreii  A.  B.  FARQCHAB  A  SON,  York,  Pa. 


$100  MONTHLY  IN  PRIZES 


FOR  BEST  ANSWERS  TO  ONE  QUESTION. 

1st  prize,  $50;  2d,  $25; 

3d,  $15;  4th,  $7;  5th,  $3. 
March  Question:  Which  is  the  longest  word  in 
the  English  Tnnguagel 

Competition  open  to  all.  For  full  information,  send  for 

AMERICAN  NOTES  AND  QUERIES, 

Gl!)  Walnut  St.,  1U  cents  per  number. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  *3  per  year. 


BICKFORD 

Family  Knitter, 


L  Knits  evervthing  required  by  the 
household,  of  any  quality,  texture 
and  weight  desired.  Sample  pair  of 
socks  sent  on  receipt  of  25  cents. 
LAWSON,  783  Broadway,  New  York. 


CROP  AND  MARKET  NOTES. 

American  wool  ranges  in  price  from  13  to  30  cents 
per  pound,  and  the  market  Is  dull  at  that. 

Rutter  still  holds  lts  own  In  our  markets— good 
butter  being  In  demand.  It  Is  only  the  poorer  grades 
that  bring  unsatisfactory  prices. 

A  Rural  reader  wants  to  know  where  he  can  find 
Canvas  Back,  Red  Head  and  Mallard  ducks.  They 
can  be  found  here  only  In  the  markets— dead,  being 
wild  ducks,  not  domesticated. 

The  demand  for  turkey  feathers  exceeds  the  supply, 
line  tall  quills  now  bring  30  cents  per  pound,  wing 
quills  20,  mixed  tail  and  wing  23,  short  tail  and  wing 
feathers  10  and  pointers  5. 

American  apples  sold  February  15  at  the  following 
prices  in  Liverpool:  Newtown  Pippins,  $3.8<i  to  $5.30; 
Baldwins,  $3.02  to  $4.83;  Greenings,  $2.89  to  $3.86;  Gol¬ 
den  Russets,  $3.38  to  $4.35;  other  sorts  from  $2.89  to 
$3.86. 

Apples  are  not  advancing  in  price— the  reserve  in 
the  country  Is  too  large  for  that,  and  the  city  markets 
are  well  stocked.  Only  choice  fruit  brings  good  rates 
—there  Is  altogether  too  much  low-grade  stock  In  the 
market.  . 

Breadstuff s  were  exported  from  the  United  States 
during  January,  valued  at  $30,147,281,  more  than  three 
times  the  amount  in  January  of  1891.  There  was  a 


PAINT"oofs 


DIXON  S  SILICA  GRAPHITE  PAINT 

Water  will  run  from  it  pure  and  clean.  It  covers  doable 
the  surface  of  any  other  paint,  and  will  last  four  •rltv* 
fit  it  If  nstfr  XanAlly  uiefolfor  any  Iron  work*  Bwdloi 
tlrcularh  jo*.  Dixon  csucisl*  Co.,  Jeraey  City,  N.  J. 


your  list 
for  1892 
until 
you  see 
a  free 

sample  copy 
of  the 


<t*e  A  DAY  (Farmer  preferred)  , 

In  each  county,  selling; ; 

GIANT  Wire  Fence  and  W i re; ;  ^  I 
Stretchers.  Fence  costs  25  centsU^7— 
per  rod.  Write  for  circulars.  T.J.  Andre,  Wauseon.O. 
Mention  this  paper. 


8  per  cent  Semi-Annual 

Cherokee  County,  Kao.,  Real  Estate  Bonds, 


rncc  numcoi  acres  of  choice  farm  lands 
will  be  thrown  open  for  settlement  under  the  U.  8. 
Homestead  law.  These  lands  are  200  miles  west 
of  Minneapolis,  CICCCTflN  Indlan  Reserva- 
known  as  the  OIOOC  I  U I*  tlon,  located  at 
the  head  of  the  far-famed  Red  River  valley.  Sur¬ 
rounded  by  good  towns,  railways  and  a  well  set¬ 
tled  and  prosperous  community.  Six  miles  from 
T.iiiu’Prwnnd.  the  most  accessible  railway  point,  tor 


Buffalo  Edition 


The  rate  is  good,  and  security  In  southeastern 
Kansas  unquestioned.  Long  experience  and  no 
foreclosure.  Write 

BANK  OF  H.  R.  CROWELL,  Columbus,  Kan. 


of  the 

NATIONAL 

STOCKMAN 

AND 

FARMER. 
Complete  reports 
of  the 
Buffalo 

stock  and  grain 
markets. 
Twenty-four 
pages  weekly. 

$1. 50  per  year  ; 
$1.00  in  clubs. 
Address 

Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
or 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


i  PICTURE8.MOTTOE8.  CONUNDRUMS, 
rd  and  LOVELY  CASK  SAMPLE  CARDS 
TLR  CARD  CO.. NORTH  HAVEN.CONN 


i  CALENDAR.  500 ! 
’idantitioation  Can 

1  PiM«at  ftaa.TUT 


PICTURES,  AUTO.  YEB8E8aB!DDL!:0| 
JO  STYLE#  OF  CARDS  2c.  A  PRESENT  I 
PARDEE  *  CO..  MOHTOWESR.  CONE.  , 


p;nQ  scrap 


pan  be  made  easy  bv  anv  euergetic  Person  •ell 
PION  PASTE  STOVE  POLISH.  I 
rulred.  No  hard  labor.  Nodurtord 
Jemdr  for  use.  An  article  every  house* 
216  OcJ  packages  sold  in  Phil*4elphia.  Exclu 
one  or  m?re  fountie.  given  competent  person 

poo“».^  St.,  PI 


PURE  UNLEACHED. 

Order  direct  from  Canada. 
Hr  Write  for  free  pamphlet.  -Ml 

F.  R.  L  A  LOR.  Dunn  vllle.  Ont 


WOOD 

ASHES 


PHOSPHATE  1  POTATOES^11 

Unsold  to  farmers  direct.  No  agents. 
York  Chemical  Works,  York,  Pa. 


San  and  Grist  VI  ill.  4  H.P. 
and  larger.  Catalogue  free. 

UtLOiCU  MILL  GO..  Atlanta.  6a. 


FARMERS 


5  2  FIRST  PREMIUMS 
LARGE  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  FREE 

prairie  State  Incubator  co. 

HOMER  CITY,  PA. 


EUREKA 


POULTRY -LIVE. 

Fowls,  Jersey,  State  and  Penn.,  per  lb.... 

Fowls,  Western,  per  lb . 

Chickens,  local,  medium  to  prime,  per  lb 

Chickens,  Western,  per  lb . 

Roosters,  old,  per  lb . 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb . 

Ducks,  Western,  per  pair . 

Geese,  Western,  per  pair . 

MILK. 

The  total  dally  supply  for  the  week  has  been  18,874 
cans  of  milk,  162  cans  of  condensed  milk  and  837  cans 
of  cream.  The  average  price  paid  for  surplus  milk 
has  been  $1.50  per  can.  The  exchange  price  to  pro¬ 
ducers  Is  3  cents  net. 


.13  @14*4 
.13  @13*4 
.13  @— 
.12*4®- 
.  8  @  8*4 
.12  @13*4 
.75  @  90 
.1  50@1  75 


Now  that  Winter  has  set  In 


THE  HOME  OF  THE 


And  other  Domestic  Animals 


BEANS  AND  PEAS 

Marrow,  choice,  1891 . 

Mediums,  choice,  1891 . 

Pea,  choice,  1891 . 

White  Kidney,  choice,  1891 . 

Red  Kidney,  choice,  1891 . 

Yellow  Eye,  choice,  1891 . 

Black  Turtle  Soup,  choice,  1891 . 

Lima  beans,  California  (60)  lbs.) . 

Foreign  medium,  1891 . 

Green  peas,  1891,  bbls.,  per  bush . 

Green  peas,  1891,  bags,  per  bush . 

Green  peas,  Scotch.  1891.  bushel . 

BUTTER. 

STATE  AND  PENN. 

Creamery  best . 

Seconds  to  firsts . 

Penn,  extra . 

Half  firkin  tubs— 

Fresh  extras . 

Firsts . .  . 

Seconds . 

Welsh  tubs — 

Fresh  extras . 

Firsts  . 

Seconds  . 

Dairy  tubs  thirds . 

Entire  dairies— 

Extras . 

Firsts  . 

Seconds . . . 

Firkins  extras . 

First  . 

Seconds  . 

WESTERNS. 

Creamery — 

Elgin  extras . 

Other  Western  extras . 

Firsts  . 

Seconds .  . 

Thirds . . . 

June  extra . 

Firsts  . 

Seconds . . 

Imitation  creamery— 

Firsts  . 

Seconds  . 

Thirds . 

Dairy  firsts . 

Seconds  . 

Thirds . 

Factory  fresh  Iowa,  etc.,  extra . 

Ind.,  etc.,  firsts . 

Seconds . . 

Fourths  to  thirds . 

Rolls  fresh  extra . 

Seconds  to  firsts . 

CHEESE. 

State  factory,  full  cream— 

Fancy . . 

Choice . 

Good  to  prime . 

Fair  to  good . 

Common . 

Skims  small  fine . 

Skims  large  choice . 

Light  skims  fair  to  good . 

Light  skims  poor . 

Skims . . . 

Pennsylvania  skims . 

EGGS. 

N.  Y.  State  and  Penn,  new  laid  per  doz 

Western  fresh  gathered  choice . 

Western  fresh  gathered,  fair  to  prime. . 

Southern  fresh  gathered . 

Mined  eggs  Canada  choice . 

Limed  eggs  Western  choice . 

FRUITS— GREEN. 

Apples,  Spitz,  per  bbl . . 

King,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 

Ben  Davis . 

Baldwin.  State,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 

Baldwin,  Up-R.,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 

Baldwin,  poor,  per  bbl . 

Greening,  State,  per  d.  h.  bbl...t... 

Greening,  Up-R.,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 

Greening,  poor,  per  bbl . 

Cranberries,  fancy  black,  per  bbl . 

Cape  Cod,  fair  to  good,  per  bbl . 

Cape  Cod,  soft,  per  bbl . 

Jersey,  per  crate . 

Oranges,  Fla.,  bright,  straight  lines _ 

Bright,  176@200,  per  box . 

Bright,  226@250,  per  box . 

Bright,  126@150,  per  box . 

Russet,  prime,  per  box . 

Inferior,  per  box . 

Tangerines,  Fla.,  per  box . 

Mandarins,  Fla.,  per  box . 

GRASS  SEED. 

Clover . 

Timothy . 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay,  No.  1,  per  100  lbs . 

No.  2,  per  100  lbs . 

Shipping,  per  100  lbs . 

Clover,  mixed,  per  100  lbs . 

Clover,  per  100  lbs . 

Hay,  salt,  per  100  lbs . 

Straw,  Long  Rye,  per  100  lbs . 

Straw,  Short  Rye,  per  100  lbs . 

Straw,  Oat,  per  100  lbs . 

Straw.  Wheat,  per  100  lbs . 

MEATS  AND  STOCK. 

Live  veal  calves,  prime,  per  lb . 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb . 

Common  to  medium,  per  lb . 

Live  calves,  Western,  per  lb . 

Live  calves,  grassers,  per  lb . 

Calves,  dressed,  near-by,  choice . 

Country  dressed,  prime . 

Country  dressed,  medium  to  good.. 

Country  dressed,  common . 

Country  dressed,  small,  per  lb . 

Dressed  grassers,  per  lb . 

Spring  Lambs,  country  dressed,  each.. 

Spring  Lambs,  alive,  each . 

Lambs,  alive,  good  to  prime,  per  lb.... 

Lambs,  alive,  fair  to  good,  per  lb . 

Sheep,  alive,  good  to  prime,  per  lb . 

Sheep,  alive,  poor  to  fair,  per  lb . .  _  _  _ 

Hogs,  upper  Jersey,  dressed,  light,  per  lb _ 8  @  - 

Lower  Jersey,  dressed,  light,  per  lb .  7*4®  8 

Country  dressed,  medium,  per  lb .  7  @7*4 

Country  dressed,  heavy .  6  @6*4 

POTATOES. 

Bermudas,  second  crop . $3  00@  6  50 

Havanna,  prime .  5  00@  5  50 

Michigan  Rose  and  Hebron,  per  180  lbs....  1  25@  1  37 

State  Rose,  per  180  lbs .  1  25@  1  37 

Hebron,  per  180  lbs .  1  25@  1  37 

Burbank,  per  180  lbs .  1  25@ - 

Peerless,  per  180  lbs .  1  25® - 

Fair  to  good,  per  180  lbs .  1  00®  1  12 

Jersey  Peerless  and  Blush,  in  bulk, per  bbl.  1  00@  1  25 

Sweets,  South  Jersey,  fancy,  per  bbl .  2  00®  2  50 

Jersey,  fair  to  good,  per  bbl .  1  25@  1  75 

POULTRY— DRESSED. 

DRY  PACKED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys,  State  and  nearby,  per  lb . I5*4@— 

Western,  choice,  per  lb . 13  @14*4 

Western,  inferior,  per  lb . 12  @13 

Phlladelphiachickens,  fancy  roasting, per  lb.  19  @20 

Philadelphia  chickens,  fancy  broilers . 23  @27 

Chickens,  Jersey,  good  to  choice . 15  @17 

State  and  Pennsylvania . 13  @13*4 

Western . 12  @12*4 

Chickens  and  fowls  mixed  State  and  Penn. .  13  @13*4 

Western . 12  @13 

Western  Inferior .  10  @11 

Ducks,  Jersey  choice . 16  @18 

State  and  Pennsylvania . 14  @16 

Western . 14  @15 

Geese,  Jersey  and  Maryland . 12  @13 

Western .  9  @11 


.2  15  @2  20 

.1  80  @ - 

.1  80  @ - 

.2  50  @ - 

.2  00  @2  10 
.1  70  @1  75 
.3  00  n @3  10 
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Therefore,  get  your  Supply  of 


LINSEED  OIL  MEAL 


DRESSING  WELL  ON  A  SMALL  SUM, 


Early  from  the 


Some  women  have  the  knack  of  always  being  well- 
dressed,  yet  their  dry  goods  bills  are  very  small. 
How  is  this  done? 

Simply  by  dyeing  over  their  dresses,  cloaks,  rib¬ 
bons,  etc.,  with  Diamond  Dyes.  In  this  way  they  use 
their  goods  until  worn  out,  yet  by  use  of  some  fash¬ 
ionable  color  of  dye  their  clothes  look  like  new,  and 
no  one  would  suspect  that  they  were  dyed  over. 

These  pure  and  simple  Diamond  Dyes  are  the  orig¬ 
inal  package  dyes,  and  they  are  to-day  the  only  prac¬ 
tical  and  reliable  means  of  home-dyeing.  A  ten-cent 
package  dyes  from  one  to  ten  pounds  of  goods,  and 
so  easily  that  even  a  child  can  use  them  with  suc¬ 
cess.  The  sole  proprietors,  Wells,  Richardson  A  Co., 
Burlington,  Vt.,  will  send  for  a  stamp,  a  book  of  full 
Instructions  for  home-dyeing  and  40  samples  of 
colored  cloth.— Adv. 


DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


30  @— 
.27  @28 
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MORGAN 

HORSES 


Fifty  (50)  fancy  ewes  set  aside  for  the 
opening-  trade  of  the  year  1892,  now  safe 
in  lamb  to  the  best  rams  at  Eureka 
Place.  Special  prices  furnished  and  75- 
page  illustrated  catalogue  sent  free  on 
application. 

J.  S.  A  W.  G.  CROSBY, 

GREENVILLE,  MICH. 


Send  for  catalogue  con¬ 
taining  pedigrees,  to 


DUNDEE,  ILL 

Mention  Tiie  Rural  New-Yorker. 
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TP  J  Hoof  Paste  Is  guaran- 
V#  1  I  teed  to  cure  caked  udder 

and  garget  In  cows.  Also  scratches,  cracked  heels,  etc. , 
In  horses.  One-pound  box,  $1 ;  *4-pound  box,  50  cents, 
by  mall,  prepaid.  Sample,  4  cents. 

SCOTT'S  HOOF  i’ASTE  CO,,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


ILK  CONSUMERS  APPRECIATE  MILK  PURIFIED 


OF  ALL  ODORS  OF  ANIMAL,  STABLE  OR  FEED 


ODORS  OF  TURNIPS,  CABBAGE,  ENSILAGE, 


for  LIVE  STOCK  In  STA I1LE8.  Send  for  circu¬ 
lars  for  the  only  practical  and  economical  one  In  the 
market. 

C.  E.  BUCKLEY  &  CO.,  Dover  Plains,  N.  Y. 


.30  @30*4 
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MUSTARD,  RAG  WEED,  COTTON  SEED,  BREWERS' 


GRAINS,  APPLE  POMACE,  ETC.,  ETC.,  ACCOMPLISHED 


HILL’S  MILK  AERATOR 


Butter 
worker 

Superior  to  all  others. 

^  AGENTS  WANTED 

Moseley  &  Stoddard 
IT  M'S-  Co., 

-iJIfRUTLAND.VT. 


PROGRESSIVE  DAIRYMEN  ARE  RAPIDLY  ADOPTING 


THIS  STANDARD  MACHINE.  CATALOGUE  FREE  TO 


DAIRYMEN.  ADDRESS 


E.  L.  HILL,  WEST  UPTON,  MASS. 


OBSTRUCTED  TEATS.  'iSKSTK 

opening,  75e  Coin  Silver  Milking  Tube,  194  Inch, 
5('c.;  294  inch.  80c.  Lead  Probe,  25c.  All  postpaid, 
with  instructions.  G.  P.  P1LLISG  &  SON,  115  So. 11th 
St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Circulars  free.  Agents  wanted. 


Send  for 
Circulars. 


I  BASE,  COMFORT  AND  THRIFT.  1 

The  Best  Cattle  Fastening’ 

Smith'll  Self-Adjusting:  Swing  StanchicA 


To  Harness  Makers! 


GUERNSEYS 


W The  only  Practical  Swing  Stanchion  inv*uP 
Thousands  In  use.  Illustrated  circnlar  free. 

F.  O.  Parsons  A  l  o.,  Addison,  Steuben  Co.,  N. 
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8  @  9% 
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A  Rare  Oppo'tunitv  for  a  Good  Man 

A  good  building  to  rent  In  the  center  of  a  village  In 
Columbia  County,  N.  Y.,  on  a  railroad  one  hour  and  a 
half  from  Albany  or  Troy  and  five  hours  from  New 
York  City.  An  agricultural  section.  Nobody  else  In 
the  business  for  eight  miles  around.  All  the  mend¬ 
ing  one  can  do  from  the  start.  Rent  very  low  for  a 
good,  steady  man.  Address  GKO.  T.  TIMPSON,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker,  Times  Building,  New  York. 


THE  BUTTER  HERD, 


Mixed  Milk  of  herd  averages  one  pound  Butter  to 
16  pounds  of  Milk.  Several  cows  produce  $1  worth 
of  Butter  a  day. 

Fair  Record:  63  First,  39  Second  Prizes.  First  on 
Herd  at  11  Fairs.  125  Pure-bred  Animals. 

ROUGH -COATED  SCOTCH  COLLIES.— 
Own  Importation.  Puppies,  $10  each. 

H.  M.  COTTRELL,  Superintendent, 

RHINECLIFF,  N.  Y. 


A  Herd  of  eight  choice  Animals  all  registered. 
W75  per  head  buys  them;  also  Standard-bred  and 
Standard  Producing  Fillies. 

Pit  Game  Fowls,  the  Japs  and  their  crosses  are  my 
specialty.  Eggs,  $2  per  13.  A  few  birds  for  sale. 

A.  F.  MILKS,  Stanstead,  P.  Q.,  Canada. 


18%®19 
18%  @19 
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A_(\  IT  AT  CrTT?TT\TC!  of  the  Pauline  Paul , 
A  U  XA  VXJ  J  1  JajllN  O  ClotMlde  and  Nether- 
land  families.  Choice  animals  at  low  prices. 

A.  C.  HAWKINS,  Box  100, 
Lancaster,  Mass. 


Screened  and  In  store,  for  direct  shipment  on  short 
notice,  In  carload  lots  or  barrels.  Our  thirty  years’ 
experience  in  selecting  and  Importing  Wood  Ashes 
enables  us  to  fully  guarantee  the  strength  and 
purity  of  all  our  Asbes.  Price,  sample,  pamphlet  and 
other  Information  sent  on  application.  Agents 
wanted  In  every  town. 

MUNROK,  DEFOREST  A  CO., 

Successors  to  M unroe,  Judson  &  Stroup, 
Oswego,  N.  Y.  Mention  this  paper. 


From  I  O  most  profitable  varieties 


ASSOCIATED  FARMS, 

SKANEATELES,  N.  Y. 

Cleveland  Bay,  Yorkshire  Coach 

Bred  and  Imported  by  Ourselves. 

GEO.  M.  TALCOTT,  Treas. 


Money  refunded  on  every  5th 
order  received.  $'2.<H)  per  setting. 
Send  for  catalogue. 

S.VV.  GUTHRIE,  Indiana, Pa 


Berkshire,  Cheater  White, 

Jeraey  Red  end  Poland  China 
PIGS.  Jeraey,  Guernsey  and 
Holstein  Cattle.  Thoroughbred 
Bheep.  Fancy  Poultry.  Hunting 
and  House  Dogs.  Catalogue, 
ivllle.  Cheater  Co.,  Pennu. 


RAPID 


For  Sale— 50  Head  of  Jerseys 


All  ages  and  both  sexes  :  representing  the  most 
noted  families.  Prices  reasonable. 

Address  K.  S.  GILLETT,  Ravenna,  O. 


'arred  and  White  Plymouth  Rocks.  Send 
1  stamp  for  40- page  catalogue. 

H.  C.  HART,  Walden,  N.  Y 


Just  Drive  'Em  In  and  CLINCH  ’Em- 


EMPLOYMENT  JW&. 

tlemen  wanted  tosell  the  New 
Model  I'nll  Typewriter. 
Sample  easily  carried  in  the 
hand.  Work  easy,  pleasant  and 
lucrative.  Salary  or  commis¬ 
sion.  Machine  unexcelled. 
Prices  lower  than  any  standard 
writer.  Address  IV.  Type¬ 
writer  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 


The  Quiekeit,  Strongest  and  Cheapest  way  to  mend 
your  harness  or  any  strap. 

Every  one  who  owns  a  HORSE  NEEDS  a  box. 
Only  Cost  25o  for  One  Grossr 
For  Bale  by  Grocery  and  Hardware  Btorea  or  send  to 

BUFFALO  SPECIALTY  MFG.  CO.,f 

PATENTEES  AND  MANUFACTURERS.  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 
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Brooders  only  #5.  Best  and  Latest  Invention  on 
raising  Poultry.  Address  Geo.  S.  Singer,  Cardlngton.O. 


Tasty  Wall  Papers 


cost  no  more  than  ugly  design#.  You  can  buy  the  best, 
no  matter  where  you  live,  from  our  immense  stock. 
By  our  system  the  U  S  mail  brings  our  store  to  you. 
Samples  of  beautiful  selected  papers  mailed  for  8c 
L.  DIAMENT  &  CO.  1206  Market  St.  Phila.  Pa, 


CARDS.  I  KINO,  i  LACK  PfN.l  PATKNT  FOUN- 
V7SM=5_  -^  TAIN  PEN,  1  KOUOKT-MK  NOT  ALKIJM,  400Alboro  VeraeaAe, 
with  tha  Naw  and  Popular  Monthly.  WAYSIDE  OLKANINOS, 
TH1U5 a  MONTHS  i'Oli  lOo.  HlUD  LAUD  CO.,  CLINTON  VILLA,  CONN. 


OWNERS  IN  GENERAL! 


Examine  Your  Horse! 

For  all  kinds  of  lameness,  bunches,  bony  tumors,  inflammation, 
colic,  sore  throat,  and  in  fact,  in  every  case  where  an  application  or 
blister  is  needed,  use  Gombault’s  Caustic  Balsam,  as  no  other 
preparation  ever  made  equals  it  for  prompt,  reliable  results,  safety 
and  economy.  Price  $1.50.  Sold  by  druggists. 

THE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO.,  Sole  Importers,  Cleveland,  O. 


in  cattle  feeding-,  mailed  free  to  any 
address.  Address 


THE  EMPIRE  DAIRY  FEED  CO 


OFFICE  :  48  and  49,  No.  170  Broadway,  New  York. 
WORKS  :  645  to  651  West  46th  Street,  New  York. 


MThe  Perfection 
U  Horse  Tail  Tie 


CLEVELAND  BAYS 


Our  1891  importation  gives  us  a  large  stable  of  the  best  Coach  Horses,  we  can  either 
Import  or  raise.  These  are  the  best  general-purpose  horses,  and  average  best  profits. 
We  guarantee  every  horse  a  sound,  reliable  breeder.  See  our  list  of  winnings  at  the 
great  Shows.  We  have  the  best. 

Send  tor  Catalogue  and  particulars. 

CLEVELAND  BAY  HORSE  COMPANY,  PAW  PAW,  MICH. 


Vv— ^  Beats  Cleaning  a  Muddy  Tall. 

— All  Polished  Metal. 
Sample,  25c.  DES  MOINES  NOVELTY  CO., 
132  W.  4th  St.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 


r  -/5.-EWE.  BA.  ^ 


ELLIOT’S  PARCHMENT  BUTTER  PAPER.  HSkU  CRCE 

To  dairymen  or  others  who  will  use  It,  we  will  send  half  a  ream,  8x11,  free,  If  they  will  ■  I  *  ■■ 
forward  SO  cents  to  pay  postage.  Why  not  try  the  Best  Butter  Wrapper  ? 

A.  O.  ELLIOT  A  CO..  Paper  Dlanafaetarers.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


PATEWTS 


FEANKLIH  H.  HOUGH,  Waibingtoa 
D.  C.  No  attorney’s  fee  until  patent  i> 
obtained.  Write  for  Inventor's  OuicU 


March  5 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 

Magee’s  Emulsion 


The  Haps  and  Mishaps  of  a 
Hill  of  Corn. 


shuddered  the  middle-sized  one's  sister. 
“  I  hope  we  shall  never  have  to  pass 
another  such  night.  We  can  be  sure  that 
that  worm  will  never  bother  us  again. 
Willie  made  quick  work  with  him  ;  but,” 
she  continued  sorrowfully.  “  not  soon 
enough  to  save  this  poor  fellow,  and  he 
would  have  made  a  splendid  stalk  of 
corn.” 

“What  can’t  be  cured  must  be  endured,” 
quoted  the  little  one.  “  I  guess  we’re 
safe  enough  now  that  the  crow  and  the 
cut-worm  have  taken  their  share  of  this 
hill.  But,  oh,  what’s  this?”  and  well 
might  he  ask.  With  a  tremendous  rush 
of  wings  a  blackbird  had  come,  and  be¬ 
fore  a  word  could  be  said  he  had  jerked 
up  the  middle-sized  one,  roots  and  all,  so 
suddenly  that  his  sister  was  almost  taken 
along  ;  off  went  the  bird  again  as  quickly 
as  he  came,  with  the  poor  plant  in  his 
mouth. 

“  This  is  terrible,”  thought  the  little 
one,  as  he  tried  to  comfort  the  poor  sister, 
who  was  almost  wild  with  grief  at  the 
fate  of  her  brother,  and  at  being  left 
alone  in  the  world.  “  Misfortunes  never 
come  singly,  but  now,  as  there  are 
only  three  left,  perhaps  we  shall  not  be 
troubled  again.” 

It  seemed  as  if  this  would  be  the  case, 
as  now  the  weather  was  warm  and  our 
three  friends  were  growing  at  a  rapid 
rate.  Fatty  could  not  resist  indulging  in 
some  big  talk  as  to  the  great  things  he 
would  do  when  he  grew  up,  and  taunting 
the  other  two  friends  on  their  being 
smaller  than  he.  There  really  was  con¬ 
siderable  difference,  as  Fatty  was  several 
( Continued  on  next  page. ) 


No  other  proprietary  medicine  has 
the  endorsement  of  Physicians  to 
the  same  extent,  or  Is  used  In  Hos¬ 
pital  practice  with  so  large  a  per¬ 
centage  of  satisfactory  results.  No 
other  remedy  has  cured  so  many 
cases  of  CONSUMPTION  and  other 
Pulmonary  Diseases. 

SCROFULA  Is  entirely  eradloated 
from  the  system  by  Its  use 

It  Is  as  easy  to  take  as  Maple  Syrup 
or  Honey,  and  can  be  retained  by 
the  most  delicate  stomachs  without 
Nausea. 

IF  YOU  have  a  Cold,  Cough,  Bronchitis,  Dys¬ 
pepsia,  or  a  generally  run-down  system,  you  can 
regain  health  and  strength  quickly  by  using 


HOW  FATTY  LOST  HIS  PLACE. 

( Concluded .) 

None  could  answer  ;  they  hardly  dared 
to  breathe  as  the  worm  crept  along, 
hoping  that  they  might  not  be  seen.  But 
the  enemy  had  a  sharp  sense  of  smell, 
and  it  came  straight  for  our  friends. 
What  a  terrible  moment  it  was,  as  it  got 
to  them,  and  they  could  see  it  moving 
around,  with  its  strong  jaws,  picking  out 
the  one  that  would  make  it  the  best  sup¬ 
per,  as  we  see  it  at  Fig.  91. 


fk  iCREAMERY 

ffC  J  With  SURFACE  SKIMMER. 

Superior  to  all  others.  Sold  on  its  merits. 
l*r  Send  for  FREE  CATALOCUE  Of  Butter- 
Making  Coods  for  Private  Dairies 
and  Factories. 

M0SELEY&  STODDARD  MFG.  CO. 

RUTLAND,  VT. 


Magee’s  Emulsion 


Ask  your  Druggist  for  it,  and  take  only  that  labelled . 

MAGEE  EMULSION  GO.,  Lawrence,  Mass. 


The  Terrible  Cut-Worm.  Fig.  91 


KEYSTONE 
CORN  PLANTERS 


It  got  to  Fatty  first,  and  as  it  took  a 
little  nip  from  the  tender  stalk,  the  big, 
conceited  coward  gave  a  yell  that  fright¬ 
ened  the  enemy  away. 

“  I  wouldn’t  cry  like  that  if  I  was  being 
killed,”  murmured  the  little  one. 

“Nor  we  either,”  said  the  middle-sized 
twins. 

By  this  time  the  terrible  cut- worm  had 
got  among  them  and  soon  had  selected 
its  victim,  which  was  a  nice,  quiet  fellow 
they  all  liked.  He  was  very  brave,  but 
could  not  keep  back  faint  moans  of  pain 
as  the  cruel  jaws  worked  nearer  to  his 
tender  heart.  It  was  a  terrible  time  for 
them  all,  as  they  were  entirely  unable  to 
aid  their  doomed  friend.  So  the  minutes 
passed  until  the  worm  had  satisfied  its 
hunger,  and  left  the  remains  of  its  poor 
victim  lying  on  the  ground  among  his 
friends.  The  worm  then  burrowed  into 
the  ground  for  its  daily  sleep,  and  the 
poor  little  plants  spent  the  rest  of  the 
night  over  the  body  of  their  friend,  dis¬ 
cussing  the  awful  things  that  were  hap¬ 
pening. 

“I’m  sick  of  this,”  said  one  of  the 
twins. 

“I  wish  we  could  kill  it,”  added  the 
other. 

“  What  a  coward  Fatty  is,”  another 
scornfully  cried. 

“  It  is  just  like  the  proud  thing,”  re¬ 
plied  the  little  one.  Fatty  hung  his  head 
and  said  never  a  word  until  daylight, 
when  he  joyfully  exclaimed. 

“  Here  comes  Farmer  Gray.” 

Mr.  Gray  had  come  out  to  inspect  his 
cornfield,  and  he  began  to  look  anxious 
as  he  saw  that  a  considerable  amount 
would  have  to  he  replanted. 

“  I  am  afraid,”  he  said  to  his  little  boy, 
Willie,  who  was  with  him,  “that  our 
chance  for  the  prize  is  not  very  good,  so 
much  has  been  drowned  out.  Why, 
what’s  this?”  as  he  came  to  the  hill 
where  our  friends  were  impatiently 
waiting. 

“  One,  two,  three  !  here  are  half  a  dozen 
hills  where  something  has  been  eating 
off  the  plants.  I  didn’t  expect  I’d  he 
bothered  with  cut-worms  this  wet  sea¬ 
son,  but  it  must  he  that  pest  that  has 
been  eating  these  plants. 

“  I’ve  found  our  enemy,  father,”  called 
out  Willie,  who  had  been  stirring  round 
the  soil  in  the  hill  where  the  worm  had 
gone  to  sleep.  “Just  see  what  an  ugly 
thing  it  is.  I’m  going  to  kill  it ;  may  I  ?” 

“Yes,  my  boy,  you  can,  and  I’ll  give 
you  a  penny  for  each  one  you  find  and 
bring  to  me.” 

The  hoy  spent  some  time  in  the  corn¬ 
field  and  found  quite  a  large  number  of 
cut-worms,  which  he  quickly  rendered 
harmless,  while  his  father  went  away  to 
see  about  replanting  the  missing  corn. 

“  Well,”  said  Fatty,  who  had  got  over 
his  scare,  “  I  am  glad  that  ugly  thing  has 
been  killed.  Did  you  fellows  see  how  I 
scared  him  off  last  night  ?  ” 

“  That’s  good,”  laughed  the  little  one. 
“You  scare  him  indeed  :  it  was  you  that 
were  nearly  dead  with  fright,  Now  you 
brag  of  what  you  did.  If  I  were  such  a 
coward,  I’d  keep  still.” 

“  Oh,  what  a  horrid  monster  that  was  !  ” 


are  made  for  business.  Convince  prac¬ 
tical  men  on  sight.  One  in  a  neighbor¬ 
hood  sells  dozens.  The  “JUNIOR” 
PLANTER  is  light,  simple  and 
cheap.  The  “TRACY  COMBIN¬ 
ATION  PLANTER,”  with  Check 
Rower,  is  most  complete,  accurate  and 
durable.  Send  for  circulars  and  proof  to 

KEYSTONE  MFG.  CO., 

Branches:—  Sterling,  III. 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Council  Bluffs,  la.  Columbus,  O. 


WHABTHE^ 
MATTER’D^ 
FARM  \Jr 
COVERED  \f 
WITH  STUMP? 


ALL-STEEL  FRAME 

SPRING- 
TOOTH 

Wonderful 

Improvement.  r-__- 1 
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Hawkeye  Grub  a  Stump  Machine 


Work*  on  cither  Standing  Timber  or  Stump*.  PulTw 
on  ordinary  Grub  In  one  and  h  half  minute*.  Makes  a 
clean  sweep  of  two  acres  at  h  sitting.  A  man,  a  Boy  and  a  horse 
can  operate  it.  No  heavy  chains  or  rods  to  handle.  The  crop 
on  a  few  acres  the  first  year  will  pay  for  the  Machine.  You  can 
not  longer  afford  to  pay  taxes  on*  unproductive  timber  lanrf. 
Clear  it,  raise  a  bountiful  crop  with  less  labor  and  recuperate 
vour  old  worn  out  land  by  pasturing.  It  will  only  cost  you  a 
postal  card  to  send  for  an  illustrated  Catalogue,  giving  price* 
terms  and  testimonials.  Address  the  Manufacturers, 

JAMES  MILNE  &  SON,  SCOTCH  GROVE,  I0W*. 


gUisrcUanrou#  gUmtitfittfl. 

If  you  name  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  our  advertisers  you 
may  be  pretty  sure  of  prompt  replies  and  right  treat¬ 
ment. 


Teeth  Quickly  Adjusted 
--  _  by  only  loosen- 
N'll  m  in9  one 

J4J  _  W  "«<• 


MEND  YOUR  OWN  HARNESS 

fWITH 

THOMSON’S  PM3 

SLOTTED  W 1 

CLINCH  RIVETS. 


*_THEBESia-  q 

ft  Tooth  Holder  ever  invented. 

The  tooth  is  held  in  position  by  a  Ratchet 
//'  '9k  with  which  it  can  bo  adjusted  so  as  to 

//  j®  wear  from  15  to  18  inches  off  the  point  of 

! f  a  the  tooth,  which  ib  four  or  five  times  as 

S  S  much  wear  or  service  as  can  bo  obtained 

B  trom  any  other  Spring-tooth  Harrow  in 

existence.  Catalogues  free, 
ft  AGENTS  WANTED. 

.Jafe  BENCH  &  DKOJIGOLD,  TURK.  PA. 
Over  10,000  of  these  Harrows  sold  in  1891. 
Re  not  deceived,  buy  only  the 


No  tools  required.  Only  a  hammer  needed 
to  drive  and  clinch  them  easily  and  quickly; 
leaving  the  clinch  absolutely  smooth.  Re¬ 
quiring  no  hole  to  he  made  in  the  leather  nor 
burr  for  the  Rivets.  They  are  STRONG,  TOUGH 
and  DURABLE.  Millions  now  in  use.  All 
lengt  hs,  uniform  or  assorted,  put  up  in  boxes. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  them,  or  send  40c. 
in  stamps  for  a  box  of  100;  assorted  sizes. 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

JUDSON  L.  THOMSON  MFC.  CO.. 

Waltham,  Mass. 


HENCH  it,  DROMGOLD  HARROW. 


BEST  LINE 

jjfllCAGQ 


bf  Ask  your  dealer  for  it. 


THE  TO  WNSEND  WIPE  STRETCHER.  The  person 
stretching  the  wire  Can  nail  it  to  post  from 
_rr-t  which  he  Is  stretching  without  assistance 
*Vj*l*' It  stretches  to  the  lust  post  as  well  as  any 
f-Qjv  |  other. Warianted  not  toslip.  Price  $1.00. 

Satisfaction  guar,  or  money  nTt  Cire.  free. 

1  j  Sold  by  Kennedy,  Sp.uldibg  X  Co., 

Syracuse,  ti.  V. 


104  BUSHELS  PER  ACRE. 

Why  not  produce  the  same 
marvelous  results  ?  You  can 
if  you  will  read  and  heed 
“SECRETS  OF  SUCCESS,” 
by  the  “Gilt-Edged  Farmer.” 
Write  for  particulars. 

H.  H.  DEWEESE,  Piqua,  Ohio. 


VMM  to  Obtain  it? 

[  J  Little  Giant 

|  PowerConverter 

-  Pumping  Wind  Mill 

and  grind  .vour  Feed,  eut  Fodder,  shell 
Corn  and  rim  (lie  Orindtsone,  Churn,  Wood- 
satv,  ete.  Self-acting.  Will  not  elioke. 

A  governor  regulates  it  according  to  speed  of  wind. 
“  Does  all  you  claim  forit."  Win.  Mobil,  Georgeville,  Mo. 

“  It  far  exceeds  my  expectations."  .1.  H.  Brown,  Climax.  Mich. 
“  Mill  works  like  a  charm."  J.  M.  Norton.  Eagle  Pass,  Texas. 

Ask  yourdealer  or  send  forillustrated  circularand 
Price  List.  Address  THE  LITTLE  (SI ANT 
P.C.CO.,  10(t  Smith  Build  in^-.Ciiicinnat  i.O- 


I  data- 
y  loguea 

Free. 

Mention 
this  paper. 


l7 predict  that 


\Thavp/ust  finished]  /-y* 
\diggmg £600 hush  {/ 

' e/s  of  potatoes  fromm/Vfcp 
eight  acres,  which  / 
were  cu/hvafed  /  , 

BRE£ 

Thp  weeds  on  the  &  sfC  \  i 
entire  p/ace  you .  ^  g  YJ-r 
cou/d  carry  off/n  ig  o 
\  your  coat  pocket.  SiV^/aG*? 


q  ■  v  D  n  \KI  C5  of  Potatoes  or  Two  Rows  of 
w  I  A  r» W  O  Trees  can  be  sprayed  with 

THE  CLIMAX  SPRAYER 


ROOT’S 

HOUSEHOLD 

"  REPAIRING  OUTFIT! 

This  consists  of  the 
tools  and  materials 
shown  in  the  cut.  It  en¬ 
ables  one  to  do  his  own 
half-soling,  rubber,  boot, 
shoe,  and  harness  repair¬ 
ing.  No  pegs  needed— 
simply  wire  clinch  nails. 
Saves  time,  trouble,  wet 
__  feet,  vexation,  and 
"  ’  expense.  Anv  boy 
can  use  it.  Sells  like 
hot  cakes.  Agents 
wanted.  The  whole 
outfit,  neatly  boxed. 


any  width  or  depth,  leaving  a  mallow’  seed  bed. 
I  also  manufacture  Riggs  Plows,  Cultivators, 
Ladders,  Harrows,  Corn  Shelters,  Wagon 
Jacks,  etc.  usr  Illustrated  Catalogue  FREE. 
THOMAS  PEPf-LER,  Box  is,  Hightstown,  N.  J, 


The  REST,  CHEAPEST  and 
MOST  DURABLE. 

We  also  manufacture  Grain  Thrash¬ 
ers  aud  Separators,  Sweep  Powers, 
l,  2  aud  3-horse  Tread 
Powers,  Hand  and 
Power  Cori^Shell- 

_  Cutters,  Grinding 

_  Jills,  1-horse  Cultivators,  Empire  Mowers,  Hay 

Hakes,  Wood  Raws,  &c.  SaS.  MESSINCER  &  SON. 
Price  and  catalogue  free.  TATAMV.  PA. 


STEEL 

LAND 

ROLLER 


M  IRE  PICKET  FENCE  MACHINE. 

Lowden's  Perfection.  Latest  improved  best  field 
machine  in  the  world.  Every  farmer  his  own 
fence  builder.  Costs  30  to  35  cents  a  rod.  Best 
Post  Auger  made.  Wire  and  Pickets  for  sale. 
For  large  illustrated  catalogue  address 

L.  C.  LOWDEN,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  17.  S.  A. 


AMAXLU  ENM 


20  lbs.,  only  $2.00. 
Send  for  circular. 

SOOT  BEOS.,  Madina,  0. 


,  Dialogues,  Speakers,  for  School, 
.Club  and  Parlor.  Catalogue  free. 
'T.  S.  DENISON,  Publisher,  Chicago* 


in  OLD  V  11,44 INI for  sale 
and  exchange  Easy  Terma. 


The  Haps  and  Mishaps  of  a  Hill  of  Corn 

( Continued .) 

inches  taller  than  the  others,  but  our  two 
friends  were  sturdy,  compact  and  hardy 
stalks  that  gave  promise  of  bearing  fine 
ears  and  ripening  them  before  frost  came. 
Fatty,  on  the  contrary,  while  large,  was 
soft  and  unhealthy  and  as  likely  as  not 
to  he  injured  by  frost,  but  he  heeded  not 
these  things,  and  continually  bragged 
about  his  size. 

This  state  of  things  continued  until 
Farmer  Gray  was  cultivating  the  field 
for  the  last  time  ;  when  his  horse  had  got 
to  our  friends’  hill,  he  saw  the  fine,  juicy 
leaves  of  Fatty  waving  in  the  air,  as  he 
was  proudly  telling  his  companions  of 
his  great  importance ;  at  this  moment 
the  horse  opened  his  big  mouth  and  took 
a  bite  of  Fatty  (see  Fig.  92),  head  and 
all,  almost  down  to  his  heart,  and  soon 
had  swallowed  all  of  Fatty’s  beauty. 
“  Pride  had  gone  before  the  fall.” 

“Poor  fellow!”  said  the  little  one,  as 
soon  as  he  recovered  from  this  fresh 
shock,  “  what  will  he  do  now  ?  ” 

“I  can’t  help  pitying  him,”  tremblingly 
whispered  the  sister,  “in  spite  of  his 
talking  so  big  and  being  such  a  coward. 
Do  you  think  he  can  ever  grow  up  again  ? 
He  is  even  shorter  than  we  are  now,  and 
nothing  but  a  bare  stem.” 

“  Oh,  I  guess  he  was  not  killed  en¬ 
tirely,”  was  the  answer,  “  but  perhaps  he 
might  as  well  have  been,  for  quite  likely 
he  will  never  have  any  corn  on  his  stalk.” 

Fatty  heard  all  they  said,  but  was  too 
far  gone  to  reply  to  them  ;  but  what  they 
said  was  true,  for,  in  spite  of  all  his  fine 
appearance,  nothing  was  left  but  a  short, 
bare  stalk.  He  never  recovered  his  spirits, 
and  all  ambition  seemed  to  have  left  him  ; 
he  grew  feebly  through  the  summer,  but 
when  his  two  comrades  had  fine,  large 


KEMPS  MANURE  SPREADER 


PULVERIZES  THE  FINEST.  EASIEST  IN  DRAFT. 

Most  rapid  In  work.  Its  manufacture  has  reached  the  highest 
degree  of  perfection.  Over  8000  of  these  celebrated  Spreaders 
in  actual  use.  References  furnished  from  every  State  from 
reliable  farmers  who  have  used  them  from  1  to  10  years.  Sold  on 
its  merits.  Valuable  Improvements  for  1SU2,  Write  for 
illustrated  circulars  to  HKMP  Sc  KI  KPKK  IHASVF’0  CO., 
SYRACUSE,  N.  V.,  the  largest  and  oldest  manufacturers  of 
Manure  Spreaders  in  the  world. 


CATALOGUE 
FREE.  m  ~~ 


Good 
Better 
v  Best 


(BUY  of  the  Manufacturer.  SAVE  Middleman'  a  profit  and  Traveling 
man's  expenses.  ItugaicN,  Phaeton*,  Surrey*.  Wagon*. and  Carta. 
We  are  the  only  manufacturers  willing  to  ship  you  any  vehicle  In 
Catalogue  to  be  paid  for  if,  upon  arrival,  it  is  found  as  represented. 

PIONEER  BUGGY  CO.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

All  Vehicles  warranted.  Capacity  100  finished  vehicles  daily. 


PI0NEEI 


iL  SPRING  CROPS  are  Increased 
in  Quantity  and  Quality  by  the  use  of  our 


We  illustrate  above  the  Lewis’  Combination  Spray¬ 
ing  Outfit,  made  by  the  P.  C.  Lewis  Mfg.  Co.,  of  Cats- 
klll,  N.  Y.  This  outfit  is  made  of  brass  and  makes 
three  complete  machines,  f.  e.,  a  spray  pump,  an 
agricultural  syringe  or  potato-bug  exterminator  and 
a  veterinary  syringe  combined.  This  pump  is  fitted 
with  two  of  Lewis’  Patent  Graduating  Spray  Nozzles. 
One  the  ordinary  nozzle  for  spraying  fruit  trees, 
washing  wagons,  windows,  etc.,  the  other  being  a 
very  fine  nozzle  for  spraying  grape  vines.  With  these 
nozzles  you  can  change  from  solid  stream  to  fine  or 
coarse  spray  instantly  while  pumping,  as  shown  in 
above  cut.  The  above  outfit  is  well  named  “The 
Wonder.”  It  is  indorsed  by  14  of  our  State  Knto 
mologists.  The  manufacturers  guarantee  satisfaction 
or  money  refunded  and  prepay  express.  As  they  claim 
this  outfit  will  do  as  much,  and  as  good  work  as  other 
outfits  costing  $10  and  $15  each,  we  think  it  would  be 
well  for  our  subscribers  to  write  them  before  pur¬ 
chasing  spraying  outfits.  They  issue  a  130-page 
Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Farm  Book  which  will  be 
sent  upon  receipt  of  a  two-cent  postage  stamp.  This 
book  treats  on  all  kinds  of  farm  crops,  tells  when 
and  how  to  plant,  the  kind  of  fertilizers  best  adapted 
to  each  crop,  quantity  of  seed  per  acre,  etc.,  and  full 
Instructions  on  the  management  of  all  kinds  of  farm 
crops,  also  a  valuable  treatise  on  insects  of  all  kinds 
and  the  best  means  of  destroying  them.  We  would 
advise  our  subscribers  to  send  for  a  copy  of  this 
valuable  book  at  once.  Address  P.  C.  LEWIS  MFG. 
CO.,  Catskill,  N.  Y.  See  their  advertisement  on  page 
1(54. 


A  full  line  BONE  SUPER  PHOSPHATES  for  all  crops  and  soils. 
After  using  one  of  these  brands  for  your  General  Spring-  Crops  do  not  fail  to 
use  our  POTATO  FERTILIZER  on  your  POTATOES.  Address 

THB  CLEVELAND  DRYER  CO. 

Offices— Z3.  14  and  15  Wick  Block ,  CBEVJSBANI).  OHIO. 


!— Raw  Bone  Meal 

1  hosphate^  Special  Potato  Manure 

IVIfrs.,  20  S.  Delaware  Ave.,  PHILADELPHIA. 


NORTHERN  GROWN  TISi 


BEST  IN  THE  WORLD! 


iIJIl  CATALOGUE  for  1892,  the  handsomest 


- ,  — - wc  have  ever 

published,  completely  revised,  with  hundreds  of  new  illustra- 
colored  plates,  and  illuminated  covers  in  10  colors, 


tamisnea  on  a  lazenda  of  500  acres  in 
the  State  of  Sao  Paulo — the  richest  agri¬ 
cultural  region  of  Brazil.  It  is  organized 
in  the  interest  of  progressive  agricul¬ 
ture,  provides  a  scientific  course  of  four 
years  with  daily  labor  for  students,  and 
sets  apart  the  first  Saturday  of  every  month 
for  the  entertainment  of  visitors.  It  is  the 
first  college  of  the  kind  in  South  America, 
is  endowed  by  wealthy  and  influential 
citizens,  and  is  attracting  widespread 
attention. 

Among  other  things,  the  institution 
aims  to  introduce  better  implements  for 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil — especially  the 
tenacious  red  clays  of  the  rolling  lands — 
and  for  harvesting  and  handing  crops ; 
but  it  desires  first  to  ascertain  what  are 
best  suited  to  the  conditions  that  prevail. 

To  this  end  the  college  makes  the  fol¬ 
lowing  offer  to  the  manufacturer  of  any 
farming  tools  likely  to  succeed  :  If  you 
will  donate  the  sample  or  samples — made 
precisely  like  those  for  the  regular  trade 
— we  will  pay  all  cost  of  transportation, 
and  afford  every  facility  for  trial  and  ex¬ 
hibition,  the  tools  to  remain  the  property 
of  the  college. 

Shall  not  the  United  States  secure  her 
share  of  the  trade  sure  to  follow  this 

stimulus  to  the  introduction  of  improved  J  COMPLETE  FRUIT  GARDEN  for 

machinery?  The  college  knows  of  no 
better  way  than  this  to  enable  her  to  do 
so  nor  to  give  all  an  equal  chance  to  dis- 

The  covers  are  never  play  the  excellence  of  their  goods, 
once  and  the  time  ,  .  . 

washing  will  pay  their  -^ny  manufacturers  accepting,  please 
tomers  win  return  the  mark  goods  “For  Escola  Agronomica, 
r  without  new  covers  Piracicaba, 
not  available  for  do-  .  „ 

Queiros,”  i 


1  I  to  every  reader  of  this  paper  for  30 

fC  P"  I  days  from  date  of  issue,  provided  you 

"  mm  11  mention  the  name  of  the  paper  and 

It  contains  all  the  GOO!>  THINGS  in 


What  the  Horse  Left  of  Fatty. 
Fig.  92. 


VEGETABLE,  FLOWER  and  FIELD  SEEDS,  BULBS  and  PLANTS 


ears  of  solid  corn  on  their  stalks,  he  had 
only  a  couple  of  small,  soft  ears,  one  of 
them  being  all  smutty,  and  even  these 
were  not  ripe  when  a  heavy  frost 
came  and  completed  his  ruin.  In  spite  of 
a  fine  appearance  and  a  good  start,  he 
came  to  naught ;  while  his  humble  com¬ 
panions,  at  whom  he  had  often  sneered 
and  laughed,  were  able  to  fulfill  their 
share  towards  helping  Farmer  Gray  to 
win  his  wished-for  prize,  which  he  needed 
sorely  to  enable  him  to  clear  his  farm  of 
debt.  ELMER  e.  summey. 


CAUC  MflNFY  by  getting  our  prices  before  placing  yoi 
nlVIlfcl  spring  order.  Write  for  it  at  once. 

-rJORTHRUP,  BRflSLflN  &  GOODWIN  GO 

Seed  Growers,  -  Minneapolis,  Mini 


ESTABLISHED  1845. 


MANN’S  BONE  GUTTER 

JlM  POULTRY  FOOD 


l  «Bj  HbI  Warranted  to  cut  green 

EKoLd  bones,  meat,  gristle,  and  all 
■IVPil  without  clog  or  difficulty,  or 
IlgML  Money  Rkfundkd. 

mjj  It  has  been  proved 

W  GREEN  CUT  BONl 

\1  is  the  most  economical  egg 
\1  producing  food  in  the  world! 

1  It  will  double  the  num- 
her  °f  e£Ss»  and  make 
Wm  them  25  per  cent,  more  fer- 
w  1  tile.  Send  stamp  for  cata- 
Bstct  logue.  Name  this  paper. 

rfit-  F.  W.  MANN, 

Pat.  June  15, ’86.  Aug.  20, '89.  Milford,  UIuhh. 


j£~  YOU  MUST  BUY 

#  GOOD  SEEDS 

rf  IF  YOU  WANT  A 

■if  GOOD  CARDEN 


gHimUaneou# 

In  writing  to  advertisers  please  always  mention 
Thb  Rckal. 


Those  who  buyourSeeds  once  continue 
TO  DO  80,  as  THEY  FIND  THEM  RELIABLE* 


Our  Illustrated  and  Descriptive  Catalogue  mailed  free 
on  application.  Address 

PLANTSEED  COMPANY, 

812  and  814  N.  Fourth  St.  ST.  LOUIS,  MO, 
r«AME  THIS  PAPER  every  time  you  write. 


BLOOMINGTON^lPHtENIX)  nursery. 
000  ACRES.  13  CREENHOUSES. 


TREES  and  PLANTS 


We  offer  a  large  and  fine  stock  of  every  description  of 
FRUIT  and  ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  shrubs, 
FRUITS,  Hedge  Plants, 

fruit  and  forest  trek  seedlings! 

Priced  Catalogue  mailed  free.  EHtabliahed  1852. 

PHOENIX  NURSERY  COMPANY 

Bueceu.m  to  SHAKE?  TITTLE  &  CO..  BLOOMINGTON,  ILL. 


Rural  N.-Y.  No.  2  Potatoes, 


Lord's  Prayer  Souvenir, 

TTS  a  beautiful  present  for  Sunday 
■**  Schools,  scholar’s  Uewards, Charms. 
A  Little  Coin  of  pure  aluminum. 
Wo  send  one  lor  10  cents;  three  for  25 
cents:  or  one  dozen  for  76  cents.  They 
are  almost  FREE. 


100  barrels,  medium  to  largo,  grown  from  Head 
quarters  “  Thorburn  ”  Seed.  $3.00  per  barrel,  deliv 
ered  at  N.  J.  Central,  P.  KR.,  or  L.  V.  UR. 

D.  W.  Deforest,  P.  O.  Box  356,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 


R.  Monroe  Mfg.  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


)CD  SELECTED  RY M AIL. 
1“  II  ljar«e  variety,  latest 
.  1  1  at  factory  prices, 

ge  for  a  full  line  of  samples. 

•Si,  1210  Market  St.  Pkila.  Pa. 


’  Cui\t1l8S&  Green  Co.,  Saint  Paul,  Minn.,  for 
Co  ,  Potsdam  PNlCY  HSt8’  °r  Thatcher  Manufacturing 


NIAGARA 

and  nil  old  and  new 

rarieties.  Extra  Quality, 
Warranted  trne.  Low¬ 
est  rate».  Introducers 
of  the  new  Black  drape 


SEED  POTATOES 

If  you  want  to  know  something  about  our  prize 
offer  on  the  Early  Pansy  Potato  and  many  other  old 
and  new  varieties  of  potatoes,  send  for  our  price-list 
as  It  Is  free,  and  tells  all  about  our  fine  potatoes. 
Compare  It  with  others  before  buying. 

S.  R.  KRAMER,  Kingston,  Ross  County,  Ohio. 


Shear  Nonsense. 

A  pint  of  whiskey  will  cause  a  peck  of  trouble.— 
Harvard  Lampoon. 

You  don’t  hear  any  one  threatening  to  knock  the 
spots  off  the  Bun.— Pitttburg  Chronicle. 

Thesk  are  the  times  when  the  physician  practlseth 
diligently  the  art  of  healing,  and  thereby  becometh 
well  heeled.— Chicago  Tribune. 

Ethel:  “  I  will  wait  until  I  find  an  Ideal  man  be¬ 
fore  I  marry.”  Clarissa:  “Yes;  but  suppose  he 
wants  to  marry  an  Ideal  woman  '!  ” — New  York  Press. 

The  microbe  of  the  grip  Is  giving  the  scientists  a 
deal  of  bother,  but  not  half  as  much  as  the  grip  of 
the  microbe  Is  giving  the  plain  people.— St.  Louis 
Post- Dispatch. 


To  our  friends  who  have  not  already  received  It,  we  nre  ready  to  mail 
our  NEW  CATALOGUE  ot 

HIGH-CLASS  SEEDS 

FOR  3002, 

Conta‘  *ng  all  the  Novelties  of  the  Season,  both  in  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds. 

V  to  j 

\  HM.  Thorburna  Co.  .15 JohnS:  NewYork.  / 


Seed  Potatoes. 

Choice  selected  Houlton,  Aroostook  County,  Maine, 
Early  Rose,  Beauty  of  Hebron,  and  all  other  well- 
known  varieties.  For  sale  by 

W.  E.  DURYEA’S  SONS, 

Produce  Commission  Merchants, 

119  Warren  Street,  New  York. 


PAtfeUantotti  gufajertiieittg. 

In  writing  to  advertisers  please  always  mention 
The  Rural. 


SEED  POTATOES. 

Old  It  ever  occur  to  vou  that  Aroostook  County. 
Maine,  Seed  Potatoes  are  THE  BEST.  We  do 
not  mean  by  this  that  they  are  as  good  as  any,  but 
that  they  are  absolutely  the  BEST  grown  anywhere. 
The  reasons  for  this  opinion  are  set  forth  In  our  Cat¬ 
alogue  for  1892.  Mailed  free  upon  request. 

WM.  S.  SWEET  &  SON,  Providence,  R.  I. 

cn  Pitch  ole  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
OU  DUSIIClS  No.  <j  SEED  POTATOES 

for  sale.  $2.50  per  barrel  f.  o.  b. 

P.  W.  JOHNSON,  Pontiac,  Mich. 


PRAY  YOURTREES.  S|  7  S'lSl  S5.50 

Makes  3  Complete  Brass  Machines,  will  spray  io  acres  per  day. 

A  Valuable  lll’d  Hook  (worth  $5.00)  on"  Our  Insect  Foes,"  given  to  each  purchaser.  Our  agents 
are  making  $5  to  $20  per  day.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  120  page 
Farm  Book  sent  for  two  2c.  stamps.  This  book  cost  over  $500  to  com  pile.  1  rice  List  and  111  dCatu  Unjue 

Free.  Mention  this  paper  Address:  P.  C.  LEWIS  MF’G  CO.,  Calskill,  N.  V. 


500  BARRELS  CHOICE  POTATOES 

Will  deliver,  freight  paid,  anywhere  within  200  miles, 
4  barrels,  1  of  each  kind,  your  selection  for  $10  now. 
Monroe  Seedling,  New  Queen,  Hebron,  Sunlit  Star, 
Rural  New-Yorker  No.  2,  Dandy.  Rose.  Send  for  price 
list  of  other  varieties,  from  $2  per  barrel  up. 

V.  STONEROAD.  Lewlstown,  Pa. 


SEED  POTATOES  OVLY 

Better  buy  of  seedsmen  who  handle  only  one  thing, 
and  grow  their  own  seed,  than  of  those  who  handle 
everything,  but  grow  nothing  themselves.  We  knmv 
Our  Stock,  because  we  grew  It.  Can  make  Low  Prices 
for  the  same  reason.  32-page  Illustrated  Catalogue, 
Free.  L.  L.  OLDS.  Potato  Seedsmen,  Clinton.  Wls. 


FOR  SALE. 

Forty  bushels  Rural  New-Yorker  No.  2  Potatoes. 
Prices  on  application. 

H.  M.  ENGLE  &  SON, 
Marietta,  Pa. 

SEED  POTATOES. — 1,000  bus.  Early  Ohio,  very 
fine;  order  now.  Will  ship  In  spring,  f.  o.  b.,  60c. 
per  bus.,  $1.50  per  bbl.  M.  Ansley,  Geneva,  N.Y. 


17IARLY  SEED  POTATOES  FOR  SALE.— Prollfics, 
mature  5  to  8  days  earlier  than  any  other  variety. 
300  bushels  per  acre' on  my  farm  last  season.  Un¬ 
equaled.  Only  $2  per  bushel.  M.  C.  CHASE,  Box  990, 
Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


T.  V.  MUNSON,  Denison,  Texas. 

INTRODUCER  Brilliant  Grape  and  Parker  Earle 
Strawberry  HEA DOUAItTEKS.  Catalogue  free. 


Catalogue  free. 


READER  MRE  fiowers 

■  ■  ■choice  only,  address  ELLIS  RROS. 

Keene,  N.H.  It  will  astonish  and  please.  WFKKE 


CANADA  m  |_|  mm  A 

UNLEACHKD  M 

HARD-WOOD  ■  ■  ■■■ 

Nature’s  Own  Fertilizer. 

Send  for  Sample,  Prices,  Pamphlet  and  Guaranteed 
analysis  to  THE  FOREST  CITY  WOOD  ASH 
CO..  London,  Ont.,  Canada.  Our  Office  at  South 


OtheISeeds^qually^Relmble 

Annual  Free,  "  WrirefrrlFNnW! 

A  .W.  LIVINGSTON’S  SONS, 
BOX  309  COLUMBUS,  OHIO. 

■atInt  Chilled  Centennial  Swivel  Plow. 

At  the  head  lor  AR^  No  Dead 

Level  Land  and  furrows. 

Hillside.  Lightest^ 

_  _ _ Best  Quality  Work. 

ffcr  -53)$*  MADE  ONLY  BY 

a  /■  -  min  ames  plow  co., 

xjjf  B°SNEWaYORK 

Send  for  circulars  and  catalogue. 


^  AiUlCHt  imiirvve«i  and  Cheapest*  Our  Perfection  ana 

^Empire  Pumps  stir  the  liquid  automatically  and  will  spray  1  OO  Trees  Per  Hour. 
We  make  the  Little  Gem  and  Gartteld  Knupaack  Sprayers  an.l  the  Vermorcl.  hne 
spray  nozzle,  most  economical  spray  nozzle  in  the  world.  Also  a  Horse  Power  Sprayer  at  low  price. 
We  sell  Sulphate  of  Copper.  Paris  Oreen  and  Condon  Purple  at  wholesale  prices.  Catalogue  free.Wriie 
address  plainly, giving  county. FIELD  FOKCE  PCM  POO.  113  BrUtol  Ave.LOCKPOUT,X.Y, 
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T  ||  r  I/IMOIO  a  BLACKCAP.  The  Best 
IHr  R  ANNAN  early  large  Raspberry. 
MIL  IVMIIUHU  Strongest  growth,  healthy 
foliage,  very  productive.  Choice  Fruit  and  Orna 
mental  Trees.  KANSAS  HOME  NURSERY, 

A.  H.  GRIESA,  Box  J,  Lawrence,  Kas. 


0TD  IU/DCDDV  PLANTS  by  mall,  300  of  4  kinds, 
OlnaVTDtnnT  early  to  late,  only  s#  1 .  By  Ex.  per 
1,000,  $1  and  up.  Best  plants  and  packing.  Price  list 
free.  All  berry  plants. 

SLA YM AKER  &  SON,  Dover,  Del. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


ARE  ON  THEIR  OWN  ROOTS,  j 

and  cost  no  more  than  the  other  kinds.  ] 
Propagated  and  grown  by  special  methods  of  ’ 
our  own,  they  grow  and  bloom  wherever  ’ 
grass  grows  and  water  runs.  4 

We  are  much  the  largest  Rose  growers  I 
in  America.  Our  mail  system  insures  free  I 
and  safe  delivery,  and  makes  us  your  next  I 
door  neighbor.  Our  New  GUIDE  for  189*2  I 
is  the  handsomest  and  best  flower  book  out.  ^ 
Tells  how  to  select,  get  and  keep  upwards  of  j 
2000  varieties  of  ROSES,  BULBS,  j 
HARDY  PLANTS  and  SEEDS.  J 

Free  to  every  one,  for  the  asking. 

The  DINGEE  &.  CON ARD  CO.  ! 

Rose  Growers  &*Scctfstnen,  WEST  GROVE, PA.  . 


I  will  send  T7AT  T  my  cat¬ 
alogue  of  J  V-F  LJ  fruits  and 
flowers  free  W rite  for  it. 

For  sample  ^  and  p  k  t . 

of  choice  |H  flower  seeds 

Enclose  five  v  ^  2c.  stamps. 


WM.  B.  REED,  Box  3,  Chambersburg,  Pa. 


I  50,000  PEACH  TREES  FOR  SALE. 

Besides  this  we  have  an  enormous  stock  of  every 
variety  of  fruit  and  shade  trees,  vines,  plants,  etc., 
best  quality.  In  any  quantity,  at  prices  that  defy  com¬ 
petition.  No  yellows,  no  contagious  diseases.  Cata¬ 
logue  and  best  terms  free  to  all  readers  of  this  paper. 
Address  FREDERICK  NURSERY,  Frederick  Clty.Md. 


C  lery, Onion  and  Farm  Lands 

FOR  SALE. 

SI  vted  In  Central  New  York  State,  near  stations  of 
tl  railroads.  Large  or  small  pieces.  Also  a  line 
vi  l  lot.  Address 

tED.  WILLIAMS,  121  Genesee  St.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 
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Maple  trees,  12  to  14  feet  high,  1^-lnch  and  2  Inches 
in  diameter.  Nice,  straight  and  bushy. 

MURRAY  &  KEENE,  Flushing,  N.  Y. 


FRENCH jkPERCHERON 


COACH  HORSES.  ^ 

ure  Stallions  imported  in  ‘91  than! 
ny  other  firm  More. Government" 
rize  winners  than  any  two  firms. 

10  Prizes  at  four  leading  American^ 

UTS.  for  illustrated  catalogue.  , 


200  STALLIONS  AND  MARES 

(Largely  from  TONGLEUR7513 
(115961  winner  of  40  Prizes  and  Gold 
Medals  with  his  tret  in  1891 
Visitors  welcome.  Correspondence  solicited. 

JQHM  V  m  SCiPULNY. 


FARM  TOPICS. 

Vertical  Drainage . 

Crimson  Clover  In  New  Jersey . 
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AGENTS  WANTED  ON  SALARY 

or  conimislon,  to  handle  the  new  Patent  Chemical 
Ink  Erasing  Pencil.  The  quickest  and  greatest  sel¬ 
ling  novelty  ever  produced.  Erases  Ink  thoroughly 
In  two  seconds.  No  abrasion  of  paper.  Works  like 
magic.  2(  0  to  500  per  cent  profit.  One  Agent’s  sales 
amounted  to  $620  in  six  days.  Another  $82  In  two 
hours.  Previous  experience  not  necessary.  For  terms 
and  full  particulars,  address,  The  Monroe  ^Eraser 
M  f’g  Co..  La  Crosse  Wls.,  X  1 T5. 


i  |  |P  |  |  Clippi  ICC"'  Kind,‘  Water,  Gat,  Oil, 

l/L  I  |  OUrrUCO  Mining,  Ditching.  Pump 

|-  fng,  Wind  A  n team  Math  'y.  Encyclopedia  25c 

■  ■■  -—“The  Amer.can  Well  Work*,  Aurora,  III 

i3S.Canai.St  , CHIC  AGO, ILL.  I  Branoh 
eLU  Street,  DALLAS,  TEXAS.  ) 


50,000  Fine  Peach  Trees, 

own  from  pure  natural  seed,  for  sale  at  a  sacrifice, 
will  exchange  in  large  lots  for  good  real  estate 
ill  located,  or  good  personal  property.  For  descrip- 
-c  catalogue  address  „„ 

K.  K.  COCHRAN  &  CO., 
Middletown  Nursery  and  Fruit  Farm, 
Middletown,  Del. 


Cl  C  C  C  You  will  have 

O  w  vs  Vs  E,  09  if  you  sow 

FAUST’S 

TESTED  SEEDS 

The  following  special  offers  are  made  to  more 
generally  introduce  our  Tested  Seeds  that  grow  and  give  satisfac¬ 
tion.  *!.<><>  Collection  New  and  standard  Vegetable 
Seeds,  all  the  best  varieties,  35  pkts.,  cnough/or  a  large  garden, 
$1.00  postpaid.  Grand  Pansy  Collection,  10  pkts.  choicest 
varieties,  40  eta.,  and  our  new  book  on  Pansy  Culture.  Pearl 
Collection  Flower  Seed*,  11  pkts.  popular  varieties,  525  eta. 
K  u  by  Collection  Flower  Seeds,  16  pkts.  rare  seeds.  50  eta. 
Grand  Gladioli  Collection,  10  Fine  varieties,  50  eta. 
Koac.a,  4  Lovely  Tea  Roses,  white,  pink,  yellow  and  scarlet,  all 
strong,  well  rooted  plants,  sure  to  grow,  and  the  New  Moon 
Vine  for  50  eta.  Ten  Splendid  Kverblooinliis;  Koaea 
all  different  and  choicest  kinds,  and  the  True  Manettia 
Vine,  *1.00.  Buy  your  seeds  from  the  growers,  Wood  lawn 
Farms,  1300  acres.  Our  handsome  Illustrated  Catalogue  free* 
describes  all  the  novelties  and  standard  varieties;  you  need  it. 
Write  to-day.  Combination  Flower  Seeds,  1000  varieties, 
and  Catalogue  for  10  centa.  New  flowers  daily  for  mouths, 

H.  C.  FAUST  &  CO. 

SI  *  66  S.  Front  St.  &  l«0  irch  St.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


dwarf<^,  lf  Y“u  **flT 

EK$^^rSE°EDDS, 

.plants; 

WRlNKL^^OcrT^OT]  o«T  REES. 


CLAREMONT  Land  Association, 

Offers  600  choice  farms;  3,000  handsome  towr. 
lots  on  James  River,  with  terms  to  suit  purchasers 
Free  circular. 

SAM’L  B.  WOODS,  LEWIS  D.  AYLETT, 

Mayor  City  or  Charlottes-  Formerly  Treasurer 

ville.  Va.  Commissioner  Georgia  Pacific  R  R 

of  Virginia.  VIRGINIA, 
ALBEMARLE  COUNTY. 

The  great  fruit,  grain  and  stock  raising  section  of 
the  State.  Winters  mild  and  short.  Scenery  beautiful. 
Health  fine.  Near  the  great  markets.  Educational 
advantages  unsurpassed. 

Land  Good  !  Prices  Cheap  !  Taxes  Low  ! 

Farms  and  City  property  for  sale.  Writ*1  to 

WOODS  <fc  AYLETT,  Charlottesville.  Va. 

LINDS  AY’S 

Horse-Tooth  Ensilage  Seed  Corn 

Large  Grain,  Small  Cob,  Heavy  Foliage.  Write  for 
Sample  and  Price  to 

LINDSAY  &  CO.,  Portsmouth,  Va. 


“Mb.  Park  Your  Flower  Seeds  are  simply 

perfect  They  always  grow,  and  the  flowers  are  the 
wonder'  of  neighbors  who  buy  the  common  seeds.  bo 
writes  a  patron,  and  she  speaks  the  miud  of  thousands  of 
flower  lovers  who  will  buy  only  of  i’ark. 

Choice  Flower  Seeds  are  Park’s  specialty. 

He  does  not  handle  vegetable  seeds,  potatoes  and 
poultry.  He  supplies  the  hest  Flower  heeds  and  Ms 
FLORAL  GUIDE,  full?  illustrated,  tell"  all  about  them. 
Send  for  it.  It  will  give  you  some  new  floral  ideas. 


ORDER  OF  adv.  will  not  appear  again.]  CEO.  W.  PARK, 

pKTS>  25  CTS.Tj  R|Ch’D  NOTT.  [  ■  Flower  Seed  Specialist,  Libonid,  Pci« 

BURLINGTON. VT.  U.S. A. Catalogue  free 


PLANTS 

Corn,! 

Beans, 


Ensilage, 

p*T  _  Kto. 

aspinwall 


distributes 

FERTILIZERS. 

mmm  Absolutely  Guaranteed. 

IUu»ti»ted  Circular  sent  Frsa. 
{Mention  IhU  paper.) 

MFG.  CO.,  Throe  Rivero,  Mloh 


GRAPE 


Also  other  SHALL  FRUITS.  New  Descriptive  Catalogue  Free.  T.  S.  IIUBBABD  CO.,  FKEDONIA,  K.Y. 

E  THF  RARRETT  picket  and  wire 

I  ML  UnRIlL  I  I  fence  machine 

Weaves  to  the  posts.  A  universal  favorite.  Thousands  in  use.  Guar¬ 
anteed.  Freight  paid.  Agents  are  reporting  big  sales.  Machines,  Wire, 
etc.,  at  wholesale,  direct  from  factory,  to  Farmers  where  I  have  no  agent. 
Catalogue  free.  Address  the  manufacturer, 

S.H.GARRETT,  MANSFIELD, OHIO. 


THE  COLERAIN 

Is  the  best  early  grape,  and  is  very  hardy,  a  good 
grower,  and  a  prolific  bearer.  The  Fruit  hangs  well 
U>  the  vine— almost  seedless.  It  has  taken  first  pre¬ 
miums  at  State  and  County  Fairs  wherever  exhibited. 
Write  for  term 8  and  testimonials  to 

COLERAIN  GRAPE  CO.. 

All  vines  sold  uuder  seal.  Colerain,  Ohio. 


PRAY  m  FRUIT  TREES  i  VINES 

Wormy  Fruit  and  Leaf  Blight  of  Apple.,  Pan,  Cherries,  CVPCI  ClfiD  IPKAYIN* 
Grape  and  Potato  Rot,  Plum  Onrcnlia  prevented  by  using  LAuLLOlUn  OUTFITS. 
PERFECT  FRUIT  ALWAYS  SELLS  AT  COOD  PRICES.  Catalogue Ao. 
ing  all  injurious  insects  to  Fruits  mailed  free.  Large  ntork  of  Frnit  Trees,  Vines, 
and  Berry  Plants  at  Bottom  Prices.  Address  WJU. STAUJL,  Quincy,  Ills. 
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PRICE,  FIVE  CENTS. 
$2.00  PER  YEAR. 


Milking  the  Milk  Producers. 

CREAM  FOR  THE  “EXCHANGE*,”  SKIMS  FOR  FARMERS. 

IIow  the  business  Is  “ worked ;”  selling  skim-milk  at  the 
legal  price  ;  changes  between  the  cow  and  the  con¬ 
sumer  ;  New  York  water  to  defeat  Pennsylvania 
milkmen :  how  the  business  grew ;  suggestions  to 
Commissioner  Brown  ;  how  they  steal  milk  cans. 

The  New  York  Milk  Exchange. 

The  cartoon  which  The  Rural  New-Yorker  pre¬ 
sents  to  its  readers  this  week  tells  its  own  story — a 
story  which  needs  to  he  very  firmly  impressed  on  the 
minds  of  milk  producers,  whose  products  find  a  market 
in  the  metropolitan  district.  It  represents  a  striking 
phase  of  an  ex¬ 
crescence  on  the 
legitimate  milk 
trade,  which  is  of 
comparatively  re¬ 
cent  growth,  hut 
which  has  most 
injuriously  affect¬ 
ed  the  business, 
from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  hoth  pro- 
d  u  c  e  r  and  con¬ 
sumer,  and  which 
is  becoming  more 
and  more  firmly 
intrenched  as  the 
months  go  by.  It 
is  an  excrescence 
which  has  no  good 
reason  for  exist¬ 
ence,  which  serves 
no  wise  purpose 
in  the  economy  of 
the  business,  and 
it  has  no  claims 
to  decent  treat¬ 
ment  at  the  hands 
of  those  who  de¬ 
sire  to  do  an  hon¬ 
orable  trade  in 
this  indispensable 
commodity — milk. 

The  New  York 
Milk  Exchange, 

Limited,  is  an  or¬ 
ganization  com¬ 
posed  mainly  of 
dealers  of  milk  in 
this  city  and 
Brooklyn.  Its 
stock  pays  no  divi¬ 
dends — it  has  no  real  value  and  the  association,  though 
ostensibly  organized  for  buying  and  selling  milk,  does  a 
most  insignificant  business.  Its  real  aim  is  to  control 
the  price  of  milk  and  to-day  it  does  this,  dictating  the 
price  to  thousands  of  farmers  ;  to  all  who  ship  to  this 
district.  The  producer  has  no  voice  in  the  matter. 
This  small  body  of  dealers  assume  this  right  and  fight 
zealously  to  maintain  the  usurped  prerogative.  The 
cost  of  production  does  not  enter  into  their  calcula¬ 
tions — what  the  traffic  will  bear  is  the  touchstone,  the 
keynote  of  their  methods.  They  do  not  wish  to  bank¬ 
rupt  the  milk  producer — that  would  interfere  with  the 
supply.  They  want  the  price  kept  at  a  figure  at 
which  he  can  just  live,  but  will  not  be  able  “to  wax 
fat  and  kick.” 

How  the  Creameries  Cheat  the  Farmer. 

All  through  the  milk-producing  regions  members  of 
the  Exchange  have  established  milk-receiving  stations, 
where  they  buy  milk  of  the  producers,  paying  for  it 
generally  a  half  cent  per  quart  less  than  the  net  price 
in  New  York.  In  other  words,  they  meet  in  New  York 


and  declare  the  price  of  milk  to  be,  say,  three  cents 
and  then  say  to  the  producers  of  whom  they  buy  that 
the  price  to  them  is  2>£.  Rut  that  is  not  the  worst  of 
the  matter.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  in  many  of 
these  creameries,  or  milk-buying  stations,  the  most 
persistent  adulteration  is  practiced — practiced,  too,  in 
such  a  skillful  manner  that  they  are  enabled  to  evade 
the  law  and  its  penalties.  The  standard  in  this  State 
requires  milk  to  have  not  less  than  12  per  cent  of 
solids,  of  which  at  least  three  must  be  fat.  In  other 
words,  milk  which  upon  analysis  shows  88  parts  water, 
nine  parts  solids  not  fat  and  three  parts  fat,  is  legally 
pure.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  great  bulk  of  milk  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  regions  supplying  New  York  will  show 


13  per  cent  of  solids  and  four  or  more  per  cent  of  fat. 
See  how  easy  it  is  for  these  unscrupulous  men  to  adul¬ 
terate  the  milk  by  adding  skimmed  milk  to  pure.  Look 
at  these  figures  : 


30  quarts  milk,  solids  13 .  390 

10  quarts  skimmed  milk,  solids  10 . 100 

40  quarts,  total  solids .  490 

1  quart,  solids .  Vi'/i 


How  the  Work  Is  Done. 

This  shows  that  in  the  case  of  .milk  showing  13  per 
cent  of  solids  and  four  per  cent  of  fat,  they  could  safely 
mix  10  quarts  of  skimmed  milk  with  30  quarts  of  pure 
and  the  mixture  would  stand  the  legal  test.  It  is  per¬ 
fectly  safe  to  say  that  the  milk  received  at  the  Ex¬ 
change  creameries  for  11  months  in  the  year  is  rich 
enough  to  allow  them  to  put  five  quarts  of  skimmed 
milk  into  every  40-quart  can  without  subjecting  them¬ 
selves  to  the  penalties  of  the  law.  We  append  a  few 
extracts  from  the  Fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  State 
Dairy  Commissioner  of  this  State  : 

Some  creamerymen  are  no  doubt  practicing  the  adulteration  of  milk 
by  adding  a  certain  percentage  of  sklm-mllk  to  each  can  shipped  to 


market,  they  having  discovered  that  they  can  do  this  without  reducing 
the  milk  below  the  lowest  standard  required  by  law. 

One  creameryman  had  the  audacity  to  come  to  me  and  make  the  fol¬ 
lowing  statement;  That  he  was  selling  his  milk  at  wholesale  and  retail 
In  Brooklyn;  that  he  thought  some  of  the  farmers  delivering  their 
milk  at  his  creamery  watered  It;  that  he  feared  that  the  milk  would  bo 
brought  below  the  standard,  by  reason  of  the  supposed  watering,  and 
the  addition  by  himself,  as  he  acknowledged,  of  5  quarts  of  sklm- 
mllk  to  every  33  of  pure  milk,  and  that  ho  was  fearful  lest  the  Dairy 
Commissioner  or  the  Board  of  Health  should  prosecute  him.  In  fine, 
he  wanted  to  be  protected  against  the  fraud  of  tho  farmers  In  order  to 
consummate  his  own  fraud  on  Ills  customers. 

I  find  that  the  detection  of  the  above  offense  Is  most  dltHoult.  Being 
committed  behind  closed  doors,  It  Is  not  easy  to  detect  It. 

Another  creameryman  delivered  his  milk  at  a  railroad  depot.  Tho 
agent  noticed  that  the  cans  were  not  full,  and  called  the  attention  of 
the  party  delivering  tho  milk  to  the  fact.  He  answered  that  he  had 
forgotten  to  add  the  sklm-mllk,  and  returned  to  the  creamery  and 

brought  what  was  pre¬ 
sumably  sklm-mllk  to 
the  depot,  and  filled  the 
cans. 

Also  the  follow¬ 
ing  from  the  Fifth 
Annual  Report, 
page  (54  : 

In  the  preparation  of 
milk  at  creameries  for 
the  market  of  tho  con¬ 
sumer,  It  Is  well  known 
that  the  proprietors,  as 
a  rule,  take  particular 
pains  to  Impress  on  the 
minds  of  their  foremen 
that  “  it  must  stand  the 
lactometer  test,”  which 
it  Is  accordingly  made 
to  do  before  shipment, 
and  on  a  failure  or  omis¬ 
sion  In  this  particular, 
resulting  In  detection 
and  subsequent  prose¬ 
cution  and  fine,  the 
amount,  whatever  it 
may  be,  Is  to  be  de¬ 
ducted  from  the  wages 
or  earnings  of  such  em¬ 
ployee,  as  a  penalty  for 
the  offense.  That  such 
are  the  facts  I  have 
been  personally  In¬ 
formed  by  a  number  of 
the  foremen  themselves 
I  am  well  satisfied  in 
my  own  mind  that  in 
this  preparation  of 
milk,  not  less  than  from 
four  to  six  quarts  of 
skimmed  milk  are 
added  to  each  can  of 
pure  milk,  though  the 
lactometer  test  is 
powerless  to  detect  its 
presence  by  any  speci¬ 
fic  gravity  alone.  I  am, 
therefore,  of  the  opin¬ 
ion  that  more  samples 
of  their  milk  should  be 
taken  to  a  competent 
chemist  for  analysis, 
this  being  the  only 
thorough  and  reliable  method  for  the  detection  of  such  Irregularities. 

The  Extent  of  the  Evil. 

The  far-reaching  effects  of  this  persistent  adultera¬ 
tion  are  apparent  when  we  look  into  the  figures.  A 
careful  estimate  puts  the  amount  of  milk  shipped  to 
New  York  from  Exchange  creameries  at  about  5,000 
cans  daily.  If  we  assume  that  these  contain,  on  an  aver¬ 
age,  only  five  quarts  of  skimmed  milk  apiece,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  aggregate  amounts  to  25,000  quarts  or 
025  cans  daily — a  quantity  larger  than  the  terrible 
“surplus”  about  which  so  much  has  been  said  and 
which  has  been  such  a  potent  factor  in  beating  down 
the  price  in  the  hands  of  the  Exchange.  The  evil  is  a 
monstrous  one.  That  it  is  persistently  practiced,  no 
one  acquainted  with  the  inner  workings  of  these 
establishments  has  the  least  doubt.  During  the  recent 
struggle  in  Philadelphia  between  producers  and  con¬ 
sumers,  the  Philadelphia  dealers  called  on  their 
brethren  of  the  New  York  Exchange  for  help,  and  for 
several  days,  200  or  300  cans  daily  were  shipped — all 
from  Exchange  men  in  this  city.  A  complaint  was 
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made  as  to  the  character  of  the  milk  by  parties  in 
Philadelphia,  and  I)r.  Robinson.  Chemist  of  the  Board 
of  Health  in  that  city,  made  an  analysis.  The  result 
showed  that  the  milk  contained  but  11.9.r>  per  cent  of 
total  solids.  The  manipulators  had  got  just  a  little 
too  much  “skim”  in  it,  being  a  little  careless.  Any 
one  who  knows  anything  of  the  milk  business,  knows 
full  well  that  the  milk  as  received  at  the  creameries  at 
this  season  of  the  year  will  analyze  at  least  12%  per 
cent  of  solids — in  most  cases  over  13. 

The  milk  law  needs  amending.  The  proportion  of 
fat  solids  is  too  small  and  should  be  changed.  The 
law  to-day  makes  any  farmer  who  sells  his  milk  to  a 
butter  or  cheese  factory  and  who  adds  water  or  sub¬ 
tracts  any  cream,  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  that  is 
as  it  should  be.  Now  let  us  have  the  same  medicine 
for  the  dealer  and  let  us  be  empowered  to  call  the 
employees  in  creameries  as  witnesses.  If  it  can  be 
proved  that  a  creameryman  has  added  skimmed  milk 
to  his  other  milk  and  offered  the  mixture  for  sale,  let 
it  be  a  misdemeanor,  no  matter  what  analysis  of  it 
shows.  If  it  is  good  law  for  the  farmer,  it  is  good  law 
for  the  Exchange  man. 

Strippings. 

The  Farmers’  Milk  Company  held  its  annual  meeting 
at  Goshen,  Orange  County,  N.  Y.,  on  Tuesday,  Febru¬ 
ary  16.  After  the  election  of  officers,  the  company  re. 
solved  to  indorse  and  assist  the  movement  now  being 
made  to  secure  a  revision  of  the  railway  freights  on 
'  milk- — that  is,  rates  that  vary  with  the  distances  it  is 
transported.  The  committee  in  charge  of  this  matter 
have  secured  the  services  of  the  late  Inter-State  Com¬ 
missioner  Sclioonmaker  as  their  counsel,  and  will  push 
the  matter  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

Ex-Senator  John  A.  McBride,  of  Sussex  County, 
N.  J.,  favors  the  organization  of  a  joint  stock  exchange 
for  the  milk  business,  “  in  which  both  interests  (those 
of  producer  and  dealer)  would  be  represented  and  by 
which  all  questions  could  be  amicably  settled.”  Mr. 
McBride’s  scheme  is  not  practicable.  The  members  of 
the  New  York  Milk  Exchange  will  never  enter  into 
any  such  an  arrangement,  unless  they  can  hold  a 
majority  of  the  stock  and  control  the  price-making 
committee.  They  may  talk  about  it,  and  they  some¬ 
times  do,  but  it  is  only  for  effect.  When  the  lamb  of  a 
milk  producer  lies  down  in  peace  w!th  a  wolf  of  the 
Exchange,  the  lamb  will  be  inside  the  wolf  and  fast 
becoming  a  component  part  of  that  beast.  If  the 
Exchange  were  really  honest  in  a  desire  to  establish 
such  an  organization,  it  could  be  accomplished  in  a 
very  brief  time  ;  that  it  has  not  been  done  is  the  best 
possible  proof  that  they  do  not  want  it.  Mr.  McBride 
has  a  great  deal  more  faith  in  the  Exchange  than  most 
of  his  neighbors  of  Orange  County,  N.  Y.,  where  that 
organization  is  somewhat  better  known. 

The  Milk  Reporter  says  “the  dairy  laws  of  New 
York  need  amending,”  and  we  may  fairly  infer  from 
the  context  that  it  would  amend  them  by  lowering  the 
percentage  of  solids  required  to  constitute  pure  milk. 
Because  a  single  cow  in  a  dairy,  or  two  or  three,  for  a 
few  days  at  a  time  might  give  milk  below  the  legal 
standard,  it  would  reduce  that  standard.  This  would 
never  do.  It  has  been  decided  in  this  State  that  milk 
can  be  adulterated  before  it  leaves  the  cow  as  well  as 
after,  and  it  is  the  business  of  the  producer  to  so  look 
after  both  breed  and  feed  that  such  an  “ante-natal” 
adulteration  does  not  take  place.  We  do  not  believe 
there  was  ever  a  case  where  the  combined  milk  of  a 
dairy  would  not  stand  the  legal  test,  though  there  are  a 
few  dairies  where  an  occasional  cow  does  not  produce 
standard  milk  for  days  at  a  time.  The  average  of 
milk,  as  all  who  have  investigated  the  matter  know, 
is  better  than  the  law  requires.  Acting  on  this  knowl¬ 
edge,  many  of  the  Exchange  creamerjonen  have  added 
from  three  to  ten  quarts  of  skimmed  milk  to  30  quarts 
of  whole  milk  and  the  compound  thus  prepared  will 
stand  the  test.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  quarts  of 
skimmed  milk  are  thus  annually  sold  for  pure  milk. 
Then,  what  would  be  the  result  if  the  standard  were 
lowered  ?  Massachusetts  requires  13  per  cent  of  solids 
and  her  producers  live  up  to  it,  and  try  hard  to  make 
the  dealers  do  the  same.  Let  us  have  no  lowering  of 
the  standard. 

New  York  City  Milk  Inspection.— The  inspection  of 
milk  bjr  the  authorities  is  a  most  important  phase  of 
the  business.  When  milk  reaches  the  city,  it  comes 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  officials  of  the  Board  of 
Health,  but  it  is  equally  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
State  Dairy  Department. 

The  inspection  of  the  Board  of  Health  is  managed  as 
follows :  The  city  is  divided  into  seven  districts,  which 
comprise  about  5,000  places  where  milk  is  sold.  Each 
inspector  is  accompanied  on  his  rounds  by  a  sanitary 
officer,  and  they  are  changed  from  one  district  to 
another  every  three  weeks.  From  May  to  November 
they  are  required  to  inspect  the  milk,  twice  each  week, 
early  in  the  morning  as  it  is  delivered  by  dealers  to 
households,  and  twice  a  month  they  inspect  the  milk  at 


the  ferries  or  depots  as  it  comes  into  the  city.  The 
lactometer  is  mainly  relied  on  for  the  work,  and  when 
it  indicates  that  the  milk  has  been  watered  or  other¬ 
wise  adulterated,  samples  are  taken  and  sealed,  one 
for  the  Board  of  Health  and  one  for  the  accused,  and 
then  the  milk  is  spilled  in  the  gutter.  During  1890 
there  were  299  arrests  and  3,708  quarts  of  milk  were 
destroyed  and  87,400  collected  in  fines.  The  use  of 
antiseptics  in  milk,  such  as  “  Snow-flake,”  “  Anti-Fer- 
mentine,”  etc.,  is  accounted  an  adulteration,  and  a 
few  convictions  were  made  for  that  offense.  The  Rural 
does  not  value  very  highly  the  results  of  any  inspec¬ 
tions  based  on  lactometer  tests  in  the  hands  of  such 
inspectors  as  the  municipal  government  of  this  city 
employs.  The  heads  of  departments  are  doubtless 
honest  men — we  wish  we  could  believe  the  subordin¬ 
ates  are  of  the  same  type. 

Some  very  excellent  work  has  been  done  in  the  city 
by  the  State  Dairy  Commission,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Assistant  Commissioner,  Mr.  Van  Valkenburgh. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  Dairy  Commissioner  Brown 
would  detail  a  much  larger  proportion  of  his  force  at 
this  end  of  the  State,  he  would  be  doing  the  farmers 
and  the  consumers  of  milk  a  great  service.  There  has 
been  much  friction  between  the  two  departments  in 
this  city,  but  there  need  be  none.  If  the  Dairy  Com¬ 
missioner  would  send  a  large  force  down  here  at 
irregular  intervals— large  enough  to  board  all  the 
principal  trains  and  sample  the  milk,  he  would  bag  a 
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fine  lot  of  scamps  at  each  excursion.  We  submit  these 
suggestions  to  Mr.  Brown  for  his  consideration. 

Milk-Can  Thieves. — For  many  years  one  of  the 
greatest  annoyances  a  milk  producer  shipping  to  New 
York  had  to  contend  with  was  the  gradual  disappear¬ 
ance  of  his  cans.  A  farmer  who  shipped  daily  five 
cans  of  milk  needed  30  cans  to  do  it  with,  and  then 
frequently  ran  short.  Complaints  to  the  dealers  gave 
them  but  little  relief  ;  a  promise  to  look  up  the  missing 
cans  was  the  best  that  could  be  secured,  and  this  was 
a  promise  that  was  seldom  or  never  fulfilled.  The  evil 
grew  to  such  an  extent  that  measures  for  relief  became 
imperative.  Raids  were  organized  to  capture  the 
missing  cans.  A  large  milk  dray,  accompanied  by 
some  experts  in  the  milk  trade,  would  start  out  on  a 
tour  of  search.  Grocers’  stores  were  visited  and 
searched.  Farmers’  milk  cans  were  found  all  over  the 
city  doing  duty  in  a  variety  of  ways.  Some  were 
used  as  receptables  for  kerosene,  others  for  soft  soap  ; 
some  were  packed  full  of  dried  fruits,  and  another 
was  used  as  a  bean  bin.  Of  course,  when  found  the 
stolen  property  was  reclaimed,  and  the  dray  with  its 
force  would  frequently  capture  more  than  200  cans  in 
a  single  raid — all  stolen  outright  from  the  farmers.  A 
Mr.  Haviland,  of  Chester,  for  years  worked  as  a  detec¬ 
tive  in  this  business,  charging  each  producer  for  whom 
he  worked  a  small  annual  fee. 

Of  course,  a  person  found  in  possession  of  stolen 
property  could  be  arrested  and  presumably  punished, 
but  there  were  obstacles.  The  farmer  must  appear 
as  complainant,  and  if  he  did  so,  in  a  majority  of  cases 
the  suit  would  be  adjourned,  thus  subjecting  tb^  nilk 


producer  to  the  expense  of  an  additional  trip  to  the 
city,  each  trip  costing  him  as  much  as  the  can  was 
worth.  Under  the  old  law,  few  prosecutions  were 
made,  the  producers  contenting  themselves  with  re¬ 
claiming  their  property  and  letting  the  thief  go  un¬ 
punished. 

In  the  spring  of  1890,  the  law  was  amended  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

Section  4.— Any  rerson  or  persons  who  shall  In  violation  of  this  act, 
either  use,  sell,  dispose  of,  buy,  traffic  In,  or  have  In  his  or  their  pos¬ 
session,  any  such  can  or  cans,  or  who  shall  willfully  mar,  erase,  or 
change  by  remarking  or  otherwise  the  said  name  or  Initials  of  any  such 
owner  or  owners,  dealer  or  dealers,  shipper  or  shippers,  so  stamped, 
marked  or  fastened  upon  said  can  or  cans  as  In  this  act  provided,  shall 
be  liable  to  a  penalty  of  50  dollars  for  anv  such  can  either  so  used, 
sold,  disposed  of,  bought,  trafficked  In  or  found  In  his,  her  or  their 
possession.  Such  penalties  may  be  recovered  by  action  in  the  Supreme 
Court  of  this  State,  with  costs  of  disbursements,  and  the  place  of  trial 
of  such  actions  may  be  In  the  county  In  which  the  owner  or  owners, 
dealer  or  dealers,  shipper  or  shippers  of  such  can  or  cans  may  reside  at 
the  commencement  of  such  action. 

The  efficiency  and  value  of  the  law  consist  in  the 
clause  which  permits  the  trial  to  be  held  in  the  county 
where  the  can  owner  resides.  The  slippery  can  thief 
in  New  York  had  few  fears  of  trial  at  his  home.  He 
knew  a  thousand  tricks  which  would  either  discomfit 
or  discourage  the  farmer,  and  so  be  stole  with  impu¬ 
nity.  But  things  are  different  now.  He  does  not  rel¬ 
ish  being  arrested  and  taken  for  trial  to  a  county  from 
50  to  300  miles  away  and  to  a  court  where  he  will  face 
a  jury  of  farmers,  artisans  and  business  men.  He 
knows  that  he  would  get  justice,  and  as  a  result  he 
steals  but  seldom.  It  is  a  beneficent  law. 

How  the  Milk  Business  Grew. 

A  detailed  history  of  the  milk  business  would  prove 
very  interesting  reading,  but  the  columns  of  The 
Rural  are  not  adequate  to  the  task.  We  can  find 
room  for  only  a  brief  sketch  of  it  and  of  the  leading 
movements  connected  with  it.  The  business  of  ship¬ 
ping  by  rail  began,  we  believe,  in  Orange  County,  soon 
after  the  Erie  Railway  had  been  built  as  far  as  Goshen. 
The  records  of  the  Erie  Railway  Company  relating  to 
the  early  history  of  the  business,  were  years  ago. 
accidentally  destroyed  by  fire,  and  hence  this  source 
of  data  is  gone.  Mr.  J.  D.  Northrup,  familiarly  known 
as  “Joe”  to  all  who  know  him,  a  retired  conductor 
living  at  Otisville,  informs  us  that  in  1844  he  was 
employed  on  a  boat  running  from  Piermont  (then  the 
terminus  of  the  Erie)  to  New  York.  Milk  was  then 
brought  to  Piermont  by  rail  and  carried  to  New  York 
by  the  boat.  It  was  shipped  in  cans  of  30,  50  and  60 
quarts,  and  the  freight  was  paid  by  the  milkmen,  55 
cents  per  can,  presumably  for  the  60-quart  size.  When 
the  Erie  entered  Jersey  City,  the  milk  was  sent  to  that 
point,  first  to  what  is  now  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
depot,  and  after  the  Bergen  tunnel  was  completed,  to 
its  present  terminus.  The  freight  has  been  reduced 
several  times,  until  now  it  is  32  cents  per  40-quart  can, 
the  empty  cans  being  returned  free.  The  other  sizes 
of  cans  have  entirely  disappeared  from  this  market — 
only  one  size  is  used.  The  business  rapidly  extended 
to  other  roads  as  the  city  grew  in  size,  until  in  Decem¬ 
ber  last,  there  were  received  in  this  market  523,065 
cans  of  milk,  10,579  cans  of  cream,  5,058  cans  of  con¬ 
densed  milk  and  an  equivalent  to  34,855  cans  in  bottles 
—equaling  a  daily  average  of  18,303  cans  of  milk, 
which  cost,  in  all,  delivered  in  New  York  city,  81,078,- 
489.  Following  the  Erie  Railway  comes  the  D.  L.  and 
Western,  N.  Y.  Ontario  and  Western,  the  N.  Y,  Cen¬ 
tral,  N.  Y.,  Susquehanna  and  'Western,  Northern. 
West  Shore,  New  Haven,  Long  Island,  N.  J.  Central, 
the  Hudson  River  Transportation  Co.,  Lehigh  Valley 
and  several  minor  sources  of  supply. 

For  many  years  the  prices  paid  were  profitable  to 
the  farmers,  and  no  complaints  were  heard.  About 
1870  the  dealers  began  to  crowd  down  prices,  and  the 
farmers  to  grow  restive  under  these  operations.  Severa  1 
abortive  attempts  at  organization  were  made  on  the 
part  of  the  farmers,  in  the  hope  of  bettering  their  con¬ 
dition.  In  those  days  there  was  no  authoritative  price  ¬ 
making  power— it  was  largely  a  slip-shod  business. 
Later  Amzi  Howell,  a  unique  figure  in  the  milk  trade, 
got  up  his  “Joint  Price  Committee”  for  the  purpose  of 
regulating  prices,  This  committee  consisted  princi¬ 
pally  of  Mr.  Howell,  who,  after  a  call  on  a  few  leading 
dealers,  would  issue  liis  pronunciamento  fixing  the 
price  of  milk.  But  the  tendency  was  all  in  the  wrong 
direction  and  the  organization  of  the  Milk  Exchange 
was  the  feather  that  finished  the  load. 

In  the  spring  of  1883  the  milk  producers  became 
thoroughly  indignant  at  their  treatment.  From  an 
average  of  four  cents  per  quart  the  price  had  been 
steadily  going  down  until  three  was  all  the  trade  would 
offer.  A  revolt  was  instituted.  At  a  meeting  in  Goshen, 
a  temporary  organization  under  the  name  of  the 
Mutual  Milk  Producers’  Association  was  formed,  and 
the  struggle  began.  Later,  when  this  body  became 
incorporated,  they  took  the  name  of  the  Farmers’  Milk 
Company — a  body  which  is  still  alive,  though  dormant. 
Numerous  excited  meetings  were  held.  The  producers 
demanded  an  aggregate  of  40  cents  for  the  year,  an 
average  ofi  3 X  cents ;  the  trade  offered  only  37  or  38 
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cents.  Unable  to  agree,  a  strike  ensued.  A  very  large 
portion  of  the  milk  was  withheld  and  thousands  of 
cans  were  emptied  in  the  streets  and  highways  about 
the  shipping  stations.  In  the  end  the  farmers  were 
victorious  and  the  prices  they  asked  for  were  main¬ 
tained  for  the  year. 

In  the  meantime  the  New  York  Milk  Exchange,  a 
wily  and  unscrupulous  foe,  was  actively  at  work.  They 
went  out  to  remote  points  and  established  milk-receiv¬ 
ing  stations,  offering  more  for  milk  than  the  farmers 
could  get  by  making  it  into  blitter.  In  this  way  they 
very  largely  increased  the  available  supply.  Having 
got  the  milk,  they  began  again  their  tactics  of  crowd¬ 
ing  down  the  price.  The  first  to  revolt  were  the  pro¬ 
ducers  who  were  newest  in  the  business.  The  older 
company,  with  headquarters  at  Goshen,  laid  on  its 
oars  and  watched  the  struggle.  On  February  28,  1889, 
a  meeting  was  held  at  Oxford,  Chenango  County,  N. 
Y.,  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  to  resist  the  oppres¬ 
sions  of  the  Exchange.  The  plan  adopted  was  modelled 
after  that  of  the  producers  supplying  the  Boston  mar¬ 
ket.  For  a  year  or  two  it  was  of  some  service,  but  it, 
too,  has  gone  to  sleep. 

Since  then  efforts  have  been  made  to  organize  a 
gigantic  stock  company,  which  should  control  the  en¬ 
tire  business,  and,  though  some  progress  has  been 
made,  no  results  of  importance  have  been  achieved. 
Something,  however,  has  been  accomplished  in  an  edu¬ 


cational  way,  and  good  will  eventually  come  of  the 
movement.  It  has  brought  some  of  the  best  men  in 
the  business  to  the  front — men  who  are  not  easily  con¬ 
quered  when  they  set  about  subduing  an  evil,  and 
The  Rural  believes  it  will  yet  be  able  to  report  some 
substantial  gain  to  producers  and  consumers  as  the 
result  of  their  labors. 

The  curse  of  the  traffic  is  what  is  known  as  the  “  Ex¬ 
change  Creameries” — that  is,  milk-buying  establish¬ 
ments  in  the  producing  regions,  owned  by  members  of 
the  Exchange.  No  permanent  improvement  in  the 
producers’  condition  can  come  until  these  affairs  are 
wiped  out.  The  milk-receiving  station  is  a  necessity, 
but  it  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  producers — not  of 
their  enemies.  If  farmers  cannot  cooperate  in  these 
matters,  they  must  endure  the  evils  they  now  com¬ 
plain  of.  Farmers’  creameries,  such  as  the  one  at  Mon¬ 
roe,  a  concern  which  has  done  a  profitable  business 
for  years,  would  knock  out  the  Exchange  completely 
and  put  the  control  of  the  business  where  it  belongs — 
in  the  hands  of  the  producers.  Doubtless  we  shall  get 
there — let  us  hope  so. 

The  Pictorial  Story  or  Milk. 

Our  pictures  this  week  tell  in  graphic  language  the 
story  of  milk,  and  tell  it  in  a  forcible  way.  The  milk 
producer  (see  Fig.  93),  looks  over  his  monthly  state¬ 
ment  and  finds  a  loss  is  all  he  has,  to  compensate  him 
for  his  toil,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  fat  and  sleek 
Exchange  man  (see  Fig.  94),  who  has  but  a  tithe  of  the 
capital  invested  that  the  farmer  has,  finds  a  snug 
balance  in  his  favor  as  he,  too,  looks  at  his  monthly 
statement.  Fig.  95,  illustrates  the  peculiar  methods 
of  the  Exchange  creameries,  where  milk  is  scientific¬ 
ally  brought  to  a  “legal  standard.”  Fig.  96  shows 
how  the  farmer  ships  it — he  must  send  it  pure.  If  the 
consumers  will  stand  adulterated  milk,  the  dealer  in 
the  city  proposes  to  give  it  to  them,  as  is  seen  at  Fig.  97. 


Taxing  Valuable  Personal 
Property. 

DOES  “EARNING  CAPACITY”  MEAN  TAXABLE  VALUE? 

Should  the  Horse  be  Taxed  ? 

The  following  letter  has  been  received  from  William 
McCabe,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  New  York  Tax  Re¬ 
form  Association: 

“I  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  the  following  excerpt 
from  the  New  York  Times  of  a  recent  date: 

.1.  B.  Haggln  has  finally  purchased,  from  his  New  Zealand  owner, 
the  famous  thoroughbred  racer  and  sire,  Maxim,  a  son  of  Musket,  out 
of  the  English-bred  mare  Realization,  by  Vespasian.  The  price  paid 
is  not  made  public,  but  it  is  said  to  be  the  largest  ever  paid  for  a  horse 
for  exportation  from  the  antipodes.  It  is  stated  in  a  Melbourne  paper 
that  the  only  reason  for  the  sale  was  because  the  authorities  insisted 
upon  taxing  the  horse  at  a  valuation  of  10.000  pounds.  Musket,  the 
sire  of  Maxim,  is  also  the  sire  of  Carbine  and  Nordenfeldt,  two  of  the 
greatest  horses  that  ever  ran  in  Oceanica. 

Here  is  shown  the  evil  of  the  system  which  taxes 
personal  property.  It  is  true  that  in  this  case  the 
United  States  have  been  benefited,  while  New  Zealand 
is  the  loser;  but,  supposing,  as  is  possible,  that  the 
present  legislature  should  pass  more  rigorous  personal 
property  tax  bills,  and  suppose  Mr.  .T.  B.  Ilaggin  should 
bring  his  famous  horse  to  this  State — what  would  be 
the  result?  He  would  have  to  do  as  Maxim’s  New 
Zealand  owner  did,  sell,  and  send  him  out  of  the  coun¬ 
try  because  of  such  an  iniquitous  system  of  taxation. 
The  effect  of  personal  property  taxation  in  New 
Zealand  was  to  drive  Maxim  (a  valuable  piece  of  per¬ 
sonal  property)  to  the  United  States.  The  effect  of 
personal  property  taxation  in  the  State  of  New  York  is 
to  drive  valuable  property  out  of  the  State.  In  this  one 
case,  which  appeals  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker  directly 
because  it  is  in  its  line,  I  think  it  can  see  the  evils  of 
personal  property  taxation,  and  therefore  it  is  that  I 
hope,  in  behalf  of  this  association,  that  it  will  give 
this  matter  due  publicity  with  a  view  to  showing  the 
horse  breeders  of  this  State,  who  are  classed  as  farmers, 
what  a  tremendous  mistake  they  are  making  in  advo¬ 
cating  increased  personal  property  taxes.” 

This  brings  up  a  question  that  has  long  vexed 
students  of  taxation.  Should  Maxim  be  taxed  ?  If  so, 
at  what  price  should  he  be  assessed  ?  What  is  he 
worth  ?  That  is  to  say,  how  much  of  his  owner’s 
property  does  he  represent  ?  As  an  investment,  what 
will  Mr.  Haggin  make  in  the  way  of  interest  or  profit? 
We  submitted  the  letter  to  a  number  of  farmers  and 
breeders  and  requested  them  to  comment  on  it.  The¬ 
following  notes  are  typical  of  many  others  which  we 
have  not  the  space  to  print. 

Many  wild  statements  have  been  made  about  the 
difference  between  the  assessed  and  real  values  of 
stock  horses.  We  have  secured  the  facts  about  Hamble- 
tonian,  which  are  interesting  in  connection  with  this 
discussion.  This  famous  horse  earned  for  Mr.  Rysdyk, 
$170,000.  He  was  never  assessed  as  Hambletonian. 
If  assessed  at  all,  he  was  simply  rated  in  with  other 
personal  property.  The  matter  of  assessing  him  at  a 
figure  somewhat  in  accordance  with  his  estimated 
value  was  discussed  at  one  time,  but  nothing  came  of 
it.  Mr.  Rysdyk  paid  tax  on  considerable  personal 
property,  but  never  in  proportion  to  the  accumulated 
earnings  of  the  horse. 

Should  Maxim  be  Taxed  ? 

Most  assuredly  the  horse  should  be  taxed  for  its 
actual  value.  It  seems  strange  to  me  that  in  this  en¬ 
lightened  age  any  one  man  or  association  of  men 
should  come  to  the  people  and  ask  that  personal  prop¬ 
erty  should  be  exempt  from  taxation.  They  must  take 
the  American  people  to  be  very  ignorant,  but  probably 
they  are  going  on  the  Barnum  theory  that  “  people 
like  to  be  humbugged.”  To  illustrate  the  folly  of  their 
position,  we  will  take  the  stallion  Maxim,  which 
“  stands,”  we  will  say,  for  $300  per  mare,  and  has  50 
mares  for  his  season  ;  that  gives  to  his  owner  $15,000. 
Allowing  $1,000  for  attendance,  food,  etc.,  there  would 
be  a  net  balance  of  $14,000,  which,  at  six  per  cent, is  the 
interest  on  $233,000  in  round  numbers.  John  Jones 
has  a  farm  of  1,000  acres,  valued  at  $100,000,  which 
pays  him  six  per  cent  net,  or  $6,000  ;  he  pays  taxes  on 
his  property  according  to  the  law,  and  is  there  any 
injustice  in  the  owner  of  Maxim  being  compelled  to 
pay  taxes  on  his  valuable  property  which  has  proved 
so  profitable  ?  Certainly  not. 

The  idea  that  a  tax  on  capital  would  drive  it  out  of 
a  State  or  country  is  absurd  in  the  highest  degree. 
Any  student  of  history  will  remember  that  ever  since 
there  was  any  capital,  it  has  always  taken  care  of 
itself,  and  to-day  it  does  not  need  laws  to  protect  it. 

When  the  bill  taxing  mortgages  on  real  estate  became 
a  law  in  California,  it  was  said  that  the  State  had 
received  its  “death  blow,”  that  “capital  would  be 
withdrawn  from  it  and  reinvested  in  neighboring 
States  where  there  was  no  such  law.  Have  these  pre¬ 
dictions  been  fulfilled  ?  By  a  careful  perusal  of  the 
authentic  reports  of  California’s  progress  it  is  found 


that  the  past  two  years  have  been  the  most  prosperous 
in  its  history.  In  fact,  wherever  personal  property  is 
taxed  the  official  records  fail  to  show  that  capital  has 
been  driven  from  the  State.  This  whole  question  of 
exempting  personal  property  from  taxation  is  such  a 
foolish  one  that  we  farmers  can  hardly  afford  to  dis¬ 
cuss  it  at  any  length.  Nothing  can  possibly  come  out 
of  this  movement,  which  is  backed  by  only  a  few 
scores  of  capitalists,  “  agitators,”  and  New  York  city 
“calamity  howlers!”  the  dear  friends  of  persecuted 
capital  !  The  idea  is  so  foreign  to  the  common  sense  of 
the  people,  that  a  legislature  could  never  be  elected  in 
this  State  that  would  pass  such  a  measure,  and  I  should 
hate  to  think  that  there  are  a  thousand  intelligent 
men  in  the  State  that  would  be  in  favor  of  any  such 
iniquitious  and  unfair  legislation. 

Pres.  N.  Y.  F.  A.  &  I.  U.  edward  f.  dibble. 

Will  Not  Maxim  Need  the  Law’s  Protection  P 

All  kinds  of  property  are  protected  by  the  govern¬ 
ment.  Why  should  not  all  property  pay  its  share  of 
the  cost  of  protection?  If  all  property  were  taxed, 
taxation  would  be  so  light  as  to  be  a  burden  upon 
none.  Tf  a  breeder  has  a  stallion  worth  $100,000,  and 
he  can  command  fees  of  from  $500  to  $2,500  for  a  single 
service,  and  earn  in  a  single  season  on  the  track  in 


addition  $25,000  and  upward,  why  should  he  be  exempt 
from  taxation  ?  If  all  the  States  had  a  uniform  sys¬ 
tem  of  taxation  of  all  property,  real  and  personal,  how 
could  there  be  any  shifting  from  one  State  to  another  ? 
There  would  then  be  nothing  to  gain  in  so  doing.  If 
valuable  breeding  stock  and  capital  were  hustled  to  a 
territory  where  they  would  be  exempt  from  taxation, 
they  would  soon  have  but  little  value,  as  there  would 
be  more  there  than  enough  to  satisfy  any  possible  de¬ 
mand.  The  principle  that  all  property  receiving  pro¬ 
tection  from  the  government  should  pay  its  share  of 
the  cost  of  that  protection  is  just  and  right,  but  prac¬ 
tically  it  has  not  been  made  to  work.  The  present 
system  is  seriously  defective,  unjust  and  burdensome 
upon  those  who  are  least  able  to  bear  taxation,  and  the 
subject  demands  the  ablest  minds  of  our  country  to 
develop  some  system  of  taxation  by  which  all  inter¬ 
ests  shall  be  subserved  and  none  injured,  with  the  result 
that  a  good  degree  of  prosperity  may  be  enjoyed  by  all. 

Pres.  N.  Y.  Farmers’  League.  geo.  t.  powell. 

Poor  Man’s  Farm  vs.  Rich  Man’s  Stallion. 

This  letter  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  litera¬ 
ture  of  class-legislation.  It  is  a  clear  and  able  presenta¬ 
tion  of  the  doctrine  now  held  to  be  fundamental, 
“Everyone  for  himself  and  devil  take  the  hinder- 
most.”  Mr.  McCabe  leaves  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of 
the  reader  of  the  end  he  has  in  view,  viz. :  that  certain 
men  shoull  pay  both  their  own  and  somebody  else’s 
taxes.  Of  course,  we  shall  hear  no  more  of  that 
antiquated  rule  that  “  taxation  should  be  equal,  that 
all  according  to  their  abilities,  should  share  its  bur¬ 
den.”  He  makes  an  admission,  however,  which  will 
startle  many  readers.  In  this  country,  for  many 
years,  taxation  has  been  looked  -upon  as  harmless. 
Boldly  has  it  been  proclaimed  that  it  makes  no  dif¬ 
ference  how  much  we  pay  in  taxes ;  that  the  govern- 
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ment  disburses  it,  and  it  all  comes  back  to  us  again  ; 
the  money  is  not  lost.  We  all  see  how  much  better  it 
is  to  have  a  State  Capitol  cost  $25, 000, 000  than 
$5, 000, 000.  If  it  is  more  of  a  stone  heap  than  a  build¬ 
ing  ;  if  half  the  money  was  stolen,  it  matters  little  ; 
for  the  thief  as  well  as  the  honest  workman  will  spend 
what  he  gets;  “the  money  is  not  lost.”  What  we 
need,  it  seems,  is  monetary  activity,  money  in  circula¬ 
tion  ;  to  this  end  taxation  contributes  largely.  But  to 
this  view,  Mr.  McCabe  does  violence  when  he  admits 
that  taxation  is  an  evil.  On  a  second  reading  of  his 
letter,  I  was  amazed  to  find  that  he  places  taxation 
among  moral  evils,  for  he  charac¬ 
terizes  a  certain  kind  of  taxation 
as  “iniquitous.” 

Accepting  Mr.  McCabe  as  an 
authority,  the  following  is  inevit¬ 
able  :  1.  That  taxation  is  an  evil. 

2.  That  the  taxation  of  rich  men’s 
property  (the  personal)  is  a  moral 
evil,  wicked  and  sinful.  3.  That 
the  effect  of  taxing  personal  prop¬ 
erty  is  to  drive  it  out  of  the  State. 

4.  That  no  personal  property 
will  come  into  a  State  where  it  is 
taxed,  and  should  any  be  foolhardy 
enough  to  come  in,  it  will  be  driven 
out.  5.  That  the  personal  property 
having  left  the  State,  the  real 
estate  could  not  be  used.  6.  That 
the  State  would  be  depopulated, 
and  that  the  Empire  State  of  this 
glorious  Union  would  become  a 
howling  wilderness,  its  magnifi¬ 
cent  harbor  a  frog  pond.  One 
thing  I  regret  that  Mr.  McCabe 
did  not  inform  us  of — the  effect 
of  taxation  upon  real  estate. 

Doubtless  his  answer  would  be, 

“  That  is  a  matter  which  does  not 
concern  me  ;  my  business  is  with 
personal  property.” 

In  my  bewildered  state  of  mind  on  this  subject,  I 
have  run  off  like  this :  If  its  proper  share  of  taxation 
drives  personal  property  out  of  the  State,  may  not  all 
the  taxes,  when  piled  on  real  estate,  make  that  inter¬ 
est  round-shouldered  ?  Taxation  has  become  ruin¬ 
ous,  and  the  question  before  us  is,  which  shall  go  to 
the  wall — the  oppressed  farmer  or  the  rich  man’s  stal¬ 
lion  ?  WALTER  B.  PIERCE. 

Lecturer  New  York  Farmers’  League. 

All  Protected  Property  Should  be  Taxed. 

In  a  nut-shell  my  opinion  with  regard  to  the  taxa¬ 
tion  of  personal  property  is  this  :  Every  dollar’s  worth 
of  property  of  every  kind  that  demands  protection  at 
the  hands  of  the  law,  should  be  compelled  by  law  to 
pay  its  pro  rata  share  of  the  taxes  for  the  support  of 
government.  Inclosed  find  the  annual  address  to  New 
York  State  Grange  in  which  this  question  is 
more  fully  discussed.  With  taxes  levied  on 
real  estate  alone,  what  inducement  is  there 
to  invest  in  real  estate,  except  in  localities 
where  rentals  can  be  made  to  cover  taxes  and 
all  other  expenses  and  yield  a  paying  per¬ 
centage  besides  ?  w.  c.  gifforii. 

Master  New  York  State  Grange. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  address  criticized  the  plat¬ 
form  of  the  New  York  Tax  Reform  Associa¬ 
tion,  printed  on  page  848  of  last  year’s  R.  N.  -Y. 

Mr.  Gifford  said  : 

We  are  no  longer  left  In  doubt  as  to  the  Intention  of  the 
owners  of  capital.  The  gauntlet  Is  thrown  down;  and 
henceforth  there  is  but  one  line  of  action.  Shall  we  have 
the  courage  to  stand  firmly  against  the  money  power,  that 
seeks  to  place  the  entire  burden  of  government  upon  the 
producing  classes,  and  unitedly  demand  our  just  rights? 

The  Issue  Is  upon  us.  I  commend  It  to  your  thoughtful 
and  earnest  consideration.  Whatever  course  is  decided 
upon  must  be  pushed  vigorously.  If  measures  already 
Introduced  meet  the  approval  of  this  body,  Its  combined 
Influence  should  be  promptly  brought  to  their  support. 

As  a  class  we  are  prone  to  doubt  and  hesitation,  and. 
while  we  are  waiting  and  doubting,  the  chains  are  being  forged  that 
will,  ere  long,  bind  us  In  slavery.  Shall  we  heed  the  warning  and  escape 
the  doom? 

The  Fault  is  With  the  Assessor. 

A  large  percentage  of  the  taxes  paid  by  farmers  is 
for  school  purposes.  A  and  B  are  neighbors  and  each 
lias  children  to  educate.  A  is  the  owner  of  a  farm 
worth  $5,000,  and  by  hard  labor  and  good  management 
is  able  to  support  his  family  and  also  pay  his  debts  and 
taxes.  B  has  no  real  estate,  but  is  the  owner  of  good 
notes  and  mortgages  worth  several  times  as  much  as 
the  farm  belonging  to  A.  B  is  able  to  live  in  good 
style  without  labor  and  add  to  his  capital  each  year. 

If  personal  property  escapes  taxation,  then  in  effect 
farmer  A  has  to  school  his  own  children  and  also  the 
children  of  B.  No  amount  of  sophistry  can  make  it 
appear  that  such  a  system  would  be  either  just  or  in 
accord  with  good  policy.  So,  also,  by  other  items  of 
State,  county  and  town  expenditure  for  which  taxes 
are  levied,  A  and  B  are  alike  benefited,  and  each  should 


pay  his  just  proportion  of  the  same.  Again,  suppose 
that  B  is  a  good  judge  and  lover  of  fine  horses.  He  is 
wealthy  and  invests  a  portion  of  his  surplus  funds  in 
fine  horses,  fully  believing  that  he  will  derive  both 
pleasure  and  profit  from  such  investment.  Ought  the 
thousands  of  dollars  thus  invested  in  fine  horses  wholly 
escape  assessment  in  a  State  where,  according  to 
law,  other  personal  property  is  taxed  ?  No  good 
reason  can  be  given  for  such  exemption. 

So  much  has  been  said  in  recent  years  about  unjust 
and  burdensome  taxation  that  many  farmers  really 
suppose  this  to  be  the  first  great  cause  of  all  their 


woes.  If,  however,  the  cry  of  sympathy  for  the  poor, 
oppressed,  tax-burdened  farmer  is  traced  to  its  source, 
it  will  usually  be  found  to  proceed  from  some  one 
either  anxious  to  live  without  labor  or  add  to  his 
political  capital.  It  is  the  cry  of  the  demagogue.  It 
is  the  catchword  of  the  political  trickster.  Great 
improvement  ought  to  be  made  in  the  methods  of 
assessment ;  but  taxes  on  farms  or  farm  property  in 
the  State  of  New  York  are  not  oppressive.  Rural 
cbunties  receive  more  from  the  State  tax  for  school 
purposes  than  they  are  taxed  by  the  State  for  all  pur¬ 
poses.  Only  a  small  percentage  of  the  State  tax  is 
paid  by  farmers.  A  school  district  composed  wholly 
of  good  improved  farms  does  not  pay  as  much  State 
tax  for  all  purposes  as  it  receives  out  of  the  State  taxes 
for  the  support  of  the  schools  alone.  In  a  farming 
community,  if  town  and  county  taxes  are  high,  the 


in  lamenting  the  supposed  injustice  of  a  law  that 
provides  for  the  assessment  of  a  farm  and  also  the 
mortgage  given  to  secure  payment  of  part  of  the  pur¬ 
chase  price  of  the  same. 

But  where  is  the  injustice  ?  Is  the  same  property 
really  taxed  twice?  No  one  will  dispute  that  notes 
and  mortgages  are  personal  property,  and  under  the 
laws  of  this  State  ought  to  be  assessed.  Real  estate  is 
exposed  to  view  and  as  every  one  knows  cannot  escape 
the  payment  of  taxes.  The  certainty  of  taxation  is 
one  factor  in  establishing  the  value  of  a  farm  or  other 
real  estate.  The  purchaser  of  a  farm  takes  into 
account  the  amount  of  taxes  to 
be  paid  just  as  much  as  he  does 
the  number  of  acres  of  waste  land 
on  the  same.  Each  of  these  con¬ 
ditions  is  fixed  and  in  its  measure 
helps  to  fix  the  value  of  the  farm. 
The  same  property  is  not  twice 
taxed.  A  sells  a  farm  to  B  for 
$5,000  and  receives  payment  in 
cash  to  the  amount  of  $4,000.  B 
will  give  a  mortgage  or  his  note 
for  the  balance.  If  A  takes  the 
note  and  is  assessed  for  the  same 
will  he  be  paying  taxes  on  the 
farm  sold  and  ought  the  farm  to 
be  exempt  to  the  amount  of  the 
note  ?  No  one  will  advocate  such 
exemption,  but  it  would  be  just 
as  reasonable  as  to  exempt  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  mortgage  if  A  had 
chosen  to  take  one.  In  some  cases 
the  purchaser  succeeds  in  business 
and  himself  becomes  the  owner  of 
notes  and  goods  in  value  far  be¬ 
yond  the  mortgage  not  yet  due. 
Who  ought  to  pay  the  tax  on  the 
mortgaged  property?  Again,  many 
farmers  are  in  debt  by  note  but 
not  by  mortgage.  There  is  just  as 
much  reason  for  exempting  their 
real  estate  to  the  amount  of  their  indebtedness  as  there 
would  be  if  such  debt  was  in  form  of  a  mortgage. 
Again,  in  case  of  foreclosure  of  a  mortgage  the  land 
is  sold  to  the  highest  bidder,  the  mortgagee  having 
no  advantage  over  any  one  with  cash  to  pay  for  the 
property. 

All  real  estate  is  justly  assessed  to  the  person  hold¬ 
ing  title  to  the  same.  All  personal  property,  including 
mortgages,  ought  to  be  assessed  to  the  owner  thereof, 
subject  to  deduction  of  just  debts.  When  assessors 
comply  with  the  present  laws  of  the  State  of  New 
York  no  injustice  will  be  done  to  any  one,  and  the 
increased  amount  of  taxes  levied  on  personal  property 
will  greatly  relieve  mortgaged  real  estate,  c.  s.  rice. 


Personal  Property  Tax  All  Wrong. 

I  consider  taxation  of  personal  property  all  wrong 
where  it  applies  to  live  stock  or  anything  of  a 
nature  that  is  beneficial  to  the  interests  and 
prosperity  of  the  people  of  this  country.  The 
government  should  surely  try  to  encourage 
rather  than  discourage  the  importation  of 
superior  animals  such  as  Mr.  Haggin  has 
invested  in,  whose  price  he  declines  to  name, 
fearing  heavy  taxation.  Such  things  naturally 
deter  others  from  doing  likewise,  and  the  only 
true  way  to  maintain  the  prosperity  of  this, 
the  greatest  country  on  earth,  is  for  the 
government  to  liberally  encourage  anything 
and  everything  that  tends  to  the  growth  and 
success  of  the  nation.  d.  b.  Herrington. 


Taxes  on  Fine  Stock  Prevent  Improvement. 


Shall  the  Rich  Man’s  Horse  go  Free?  Fig.  99. 

farmers  themselves  have  power  to  correct  the  evil. 

The  assessment  laws  of  this  State  are  in  the  main 
just  and  right.  With  few  exceptions  all  real  and  per¬ 
sonal  property  is  by  law  subject  to  taxation.  Inequal¬ 
ity  of  taxation  comes  through  failure  to  assess  per¬ 
sonal  property.  It  is  the  fault  of  the  assessors  sanc¬ 
tioned  by  the  usage  of  many  years.  Farmers  see  very 
clearly  that  the  personal  property  of  the  villager 
ought  to  be  assessed,  but  are  not  willing  that  farm 
stock  should  be  taxed.  The  farmer  claims  exemption 
because  the  merchants’  goods,  accounts  and  notes  are 
not  assessed  and  the  merchant  escapes  because  the 
personal  property  of  the  farmer  is  not  taxed.  When 
the  personal  of  the  merchant  and  farmer  are  allowed 
to  go  free,  the  man  whose  wealth  is  in  notes  and 
mortgages  will  cover  up  and  screen  his  property  from 
assessment,  and  so  it  comes  to  pass  that  only  a  small 
percentage  of  the  personal  property  of  the  rural  dis¬ 
tricts  is  assessed  for  taxes. 

Agitation  of  the  subject  among  farmers  usually  ends 


I  should  be  very  much  against  the  taxation 
of  live  stock,  farming  tools  and  machinery 
in  this  country,  for  this  reason :  we  all 
know  that  much  more  and  a  very  much 
better  class  of  live  stock  could  be  kept  with 
profit  by  the  majority  of  our  farmers  than  they  now 
have.  And  the  system  of  heavy  cropping  and  selling 
off  nearly  all  of  the  grain,  hay  and  straw  from  the 
farm,  and  putting  nothing  back,  practiced  by  so  many 
farmers,  is  entirely  wrong,  and  it  is  only  a  question  of 
time  when  these  farms  will  not  produce  enough  to  pay 
the  taxes  on  them.  The  breeding  of  all  kinds  of  live 
stock  in  this  country,  especially  of  animals  possessed 
of  the  higher  qualities  and  the  best  breeding,  should 
be  encouraged  in  every  possible  way  ;  and  a  tax  on 
this  industry  would  be  a  most  effectual  way  to  still 
further  reduce  our  already  too  limited  stock  of  farm 
breeding  animals.  john  w.  akin. 


That  Brick  Filter. — A.  H.,  Portland,  Kan. — As  to  the 
brick  filter  to  the  cistern  described  on  page  117,  we 
mean  precisely  “that  the  water  will  actually  pass 
through  the  brick  rapidly  enough  for  all  purposes 
without  any  opening  from  the  cistern  into  the  flue.” 
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ANSWER  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of  the 
writer  to  insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question,  please  see  if  it  is 
not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions 
at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 

Grasses  for  Muck  Soil. 

B.  C.  R. ,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. — What  grasses  will  seed  and 
thrive  best  on  black  ash  and  elm  muck  land  dry 
enough  to  produce  corn  or  onions?  Will  Alfalfa  do 
well  and  what  is  the  best  fertilizer  on  such  lan<j  ?  It 
has  been  cropped  a  number  of  years  and  most  of  it  has 
received  little  or  no  fertilizer  ? 

Ans. — Probably  the  best  results  will  be  obtained 
from  Timothy  and  Red  Top.  It  would  certainly  be 
worth  while  to  try  Alfalfa  in  a  small  way  at  first,  but 
I  do  not  now  recall  any  instances  where  Alfalfa  has 
been  tried  on  such  land  in  the  climate  of  western  New 
York.  In  all  probability  the  best  results  will  be  got 
from  the  use  of  fertilizers  rich  in  phosphoric  acid  and 
potash,  and  it  is  more  than  possible  that  either  lime 
or  salt,  or  both,  would  give  just  as  good  immediate 
returns  as  a  true  fertilizer.  I.  p.  Roberts. 

Grape  Grafting:  ;  Use  of  Salt. 

H.  G.  N.,  Cumrningsville. — 1.  In  grafting  the  grape, 
how  far  below  the  surface  should  the  stock  be  cut  off  ? 

2.  How  long  should  the  scions  be — one  or  two  buds  ? 

3.  What  is  salt  worth  as  a  fertilizer  to  be  sown  broad¬ 
cast  on  growing  crops  ? 

Ans. — 1.  The  stock  may  be  cut  off  at  the  surface  or 
a  little  below,  depending  upon  the  stock  itself.  It  is 
desirable  to  select  a  smooth  portion  free  of  knots. 
Then,  after  inserting  the  scion,  hill  up  several  inches. 

2.  Preferably  two  buds.  3.  It  depends  upon  the  needs 
of  the  soil.  It  may  be  worth  nothing,  little  or  much. 
A  trial  alone  can  determine.  See  answer  to  another 
inquirer  in  this  issue. 

Plum  Trees,  Japan  Chestnuts,  Kerosene  Damps. 

P.  W.J.,  Pontiac,  Mich, — 1.  Can  a  thrifty  plum  tree 
of  a  dozen  years’  growth  be  successfully  grafted  like 
the  apple  and  pear,  or  must  it  be  budded.  2.  What 
nursery  near  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  deals  in  nut-bearing 
trees,  including  filberts  and  the  Japan  Chestnut  ?  Is 
the  latter  the  one  to  plant  for  ornament  and  profit? 

3.  Would  trees  from  Monmouth  County,  N.  J.,  be  as 
hardy  for  Michigan  as  those  from  New  York  State  ? 

4.  In  cooking  stoves  which  is  the  more  economical  of 

time  and  fuel,  the  six-griddle  range  or  four-griddle 
stove  ?  5.  A  member  of  our  family  persists  in  blowing 

out  kerosene  lamps  and  lanterns.  I  claim  this  to  be 
all  wrong,  while  he  claims  it  is  all  right.  Will  The 
Rural  be  judge  ?  6.  I  claim  that  glass  reservoirs  for 
lamps  ought  to  be  prohibited  by  law,  as  half  the  acci¬ 
dents  happen  by  accidental  breaking,  while  by  using 
brass  these  accidents  would  not  happen.  Two  or  three 
ladies  in  Pontiac  have  died  horrible  deaths  from  such 
accidents  within  a  few  years.  What  does  The  Rural 
think  ? 

Ans. — 1.  The  plum  tree  can  be  grafted  just  as  easily 
and  successfully  as  the  apple.  2.  Write  to  Ellwanger 
&  Barry,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  They  have  all  the  trees 
named  on  their  list,  and  will  answer  your  questions  as 
to  their  hardiness,  etc.,  better  than  we  can  here.  We 
believe  the  Japan  Chestnut  will  be  found  hardy,  but 
would  give  it  a  trial  first,  in  the  absence  of  positive 
assurance.  3.  We  do  not  think  the  difference  in  lati¬ 
tude  of  the  two  places  would  have  any  appreciable 
effect  upon  trees  planted  in  Michigan.  4.  As  a  rule, 
the  four-lidded  stove  is  most  economical  of  time.  It 
can  be  made  hot  enough  for  cooking  or  baking  in  less 
time  than  the  six-lidded  range  style.  There  is  but 
little  difference  in  the  consumption  of  fuel.  5.  You 
are  entirely  right  in  the  matter.  A  full  lamp  seldom 
or  never  explodes.  When  the  oil  is  largely  burned 
out,  leaving  room  above  it,  the  space  becomes  filled 
with  gas  arising  from  the  oil.  In  that  confined  con¬ 
dition,  it  is  harmless,  but  blowing  out  the  lamp  some¬ 
times  forces  the  flame  to  the  gas,  or  the  gas  to  the 
flame  and  an  explosion  follows.  To  put  out  a  kero¬ 
sene  lamp,  you  should  always  turn  down  the  wick  be¬ 
low  the  top  of  the  inclosing  tube.  If  you  blow  it  out, 
leaving  the  wick  up,  the  oil  keeps  coming  up  by  capil¬ 
lary  attraction,  and  runs  over  on  the  outside  of  the 
lamp,  going  to  waste,  making  the  lamp  untidy  and 
tainting  the  atmosphere.  6.  Doubtless  if  metal  should 
supersede  glass  as  material  for  lamp  bodies,  the  per¬ 
centage  of  accidents  would  be  largely  decreased. 

Fertilizer  for  Onions  ;  Onion  Insects. 

A.  J.  W.,  CanastoUi,  N.  Y—  1.  What  is  the  best  and 
cheapest  fertilizer  for  onions  on  black  muck  soil  ?  Can 
I  use  ashes  or  phosphate  with  the  hand  drill  and  follow 
with  the  seeder  in  the  same  row  and  without  injuring 
the  seed  ?  I  think  of  using  ashes  and  bones  or  ashes 


and  fish — drilling  them  in  separately  and  following 
with  the  seed  ;  will  this  do  ?  I  shall  try  Canada  ashes, 
but  think  the  land  needs  something  else.  I  used  some 
salt  last  season  and  thought  it  did  very  well  as  the 
weather  was  dry.  2.  The  black  grubs  destroyed  one- 
half  our  crop  last  season.  What  can  we  do  to  stop 
them  ? 

Ans. — 1.  Ashes,  if  bought  low,  and  fine  raw  bone  are 
just  about  perfect.  A  little  nitrate  of  soda  (100  pounds 
to  the  acre)  might  well  be  added  a  week  after  sowing 
the  seeds.  Sow  broadcast  in  every  case.  2.  The  ashes, 
if  liberally  used,  may  keep  thei  maggots  away.  Lime- 
water  is  a  good  remedy.  If  this  does  not  suffice, 
change  of  location  is  the  only  remedy. 

Feeding'  Dried  Brewers’  Grains  ;  “  English  Hay.” 

E.  L.  S.,  North  Truro,  Mass. — Some  dried  brewers’ 
grains  have  arrived  at  my  place  and  provoked  some 
very  unfavorable  comments  from  the  “  know-alls.”  My 
objection  to  them  is  the  size  of  bucket  required  to  hold 
a  ration.  1.  Is  it  known  whether  their  effect  on  the 
bowels  is  laxative  or  constipating  ?  2.  Would  not  the 

second  combination  suggested  on  page  115  be  good 
horse  feed  ?  3.  Is  there  any  better  way  of  mixing  a 

few  hundred  pounds  of  meal,  etc.,  than  with  a  shovel 
in  a  large  box  ?  4.  Names  vary  so  much  with  locality 

that  I  am  never  sure  I  understand  a  stranger.  Mid¬ 
dlings  and  bran  are  both  rare,  but  a  grade  between  is 
the  universal  adjunct  to  corn  meal ;  20  years  ago  it  was 
called  middlings.  We  have  no  silos  and  grow  no  corn 
(except  sweet  for  market,  and  fodder  for  summer  use) 
or  other  grains  except  a  very  little  rye.  Oats  are  made 
into  hay  and  I  am  just  learning  to  use  wheat  and 
barley  for  the  same  purpose,  and  to  sow  clover.  5.  By 
meadow  hay  I  suppose  is  meant  mixed  hay  without 
clover.  With  us  it  is  hay  grown  on  reclaimed  salt 
meadow  ;  otherwise  we  call  it  upland  hay. 

Ans. — 1.  We  have  not  noted  that  dried  brewers’  grains 
were  notably  either  laxative  or  astringent ;  if  either, 
they  incline  slightly  to  the  former.  2.  It  might  be  a 
good  ration  for  horses,  but  we  would  like  it  better 
were  oats  substituted  for  the  oil  meal.  3.  None,  if  the 
bin  is  large  enough  for  the  shoveler  to  stand  inside 
and  shovel  from  one  side  to  the  other.  4.  Wheat  bran 
is  the  coarse  bran,  so  light  that  40  pounds  will  fill  an 
ordinary  two-bushel  bag.  Hence  it  is  called  40-pound 
bran.  The  next  in  fineness  is  «0-pound,  then  80-pound, 
then  middlings,  which  is  nearly  white.  The  00  and  80- 
pound  grades  contain  some  of  the  whiter  parts  of  the 
grain.  The  old-fashioned  “  middlings”  or  “canaille” 
of  20  years  ago,  has  disappeared  from  our  markets, 
except  occasionally  a  little  from  some  old-fashioned 
country  mill  where  modern  processes  have  not  been 
introduced.  5.  You  are  right  as  to  what  we  mean  by 
meadow  hay. 

Why  is  Salt  Useful  P 

L.  M.  N.,  Kalamo,  Mich. — 1.  What  effect  does  salt 
have  on  wheat  ?  2.  When  is  the  best  time  to  sow — 

spring  or  fall  ? 

Ans. — 1.  It  is  well  to  remember  that  soda  is  not  a  plant 
food,  or  if  it  were,  few  soils  there  are  that  would  not 
supply  the  fractional  amount  found  in  most  plants. 
Salt  often  does  good  service,  however,  by  dissolving 
plant  foods  previously  not  available.  Prof.  Wolff  once 
grew  some  buckwheat,  one-half  of  which  received  a 
large  quantity  of  salt,  the  other  nothing.  An  analysis 
of  the  straw  showed  that  the  part  which  received  the 
salt  contained  less  soda  but  more  potash  than  the  other. 
Evidently  in  this  case  the  salt  released  the  potash. 
Muriate  of  potash  or  kainit  would  doubtless  have 
served  better.  Salt  induces  the  decay  of  humus  by  so 
acting  upon  lime  as  to  form  soluble  alkalies.  For 
several  years  The  R.  N.-Y.  tried  the  effects  of  salt  upon 
wheat.  In  no  case  did  it  increase  the  yield,  while  in 
doses  of  300  pounds  to  the  acre,  the  yield  was  lessened. 
In  other  soils  (especially  those  far  away  from  salt 
water)  it  has  often  been  known  to  have  good  effects. 
Only  a  trial  will  answer  the  question.  2.  We  should 
prefer  fall. 

Lump  on  Horse’s  Ankle. 

J.  E.  D.,  Waverley,  N.  Y. — A  four-year-old  mare  got 
in  the  habit  of  pawing  in  the  stable  at  about  feeding 
time,  and  sometimes  while  eating  her  grain  ;  in  doing 
this  she  struck  and  bruised  the  knee  and  ankle  joints 
on  a  board  in  the  manger.  Before  I  was  aware  of  it, 
they  were  inflamed  and  much  swollen.  I  then  turned 
her  out  in  a  yard  and  used  salt  and  vinegar  and  smart- 
weed,  and  took  the  inflammation  out ;  but  a  lump, 
perhaps  the  size  of  a  silver  dollar,  remained  right  on 
the  point  of  the  ankle  joint.  It  is  like  a  callus  and 
does  not  seem  to  be  sore.  Sometimes  it  is  swollen  a 
little  more  than  at  other  times.  Is  there  any  way  to 
remove  it  ?  Is  Gombault’s  Caustic  Balsam  that  is  ad¬ 
vertised  in  The  Rural,  a  good  application  ? 

Ans. — Paint  daily  with  compound  tincture  of  iodine, 
until  blistered,  and  then  once  a  week  for  several 
weeks.  Gombault’s  Caustic  Balsam  would  be  very 
good.  If  this  fails  to  remove  the  lump,  apply  a  cerate 
of  cantharides  ointment  blister. 


Mare  Out  of  Condition. 

E.  B.,  Hartford,  Minn. — My  nine-year-old  mare  eats 
well,  but  does  not  drink  as  well  as  usual.  The  belly 
is  swollen  directly  behind  each  fore  leg  in  two  long 
ridges,  which  are  sore  to  the  touch.  She  has  a  very 
gaunt  appearance,  and  is  sunk  in  at  the  flanks  and 
looks  as  though  she  had  been  without  water  for  several 
days.  When  turned  out  in  the  yard  she  will  run  and 
play  as  usual.  I  have  neyer  worked  her  hard.  She 
has  been  idle  three-fourths  of  the  time,  and  has  raised 
a  colt  every  summer  for  three  years.  There  are  others 
in  the  neighborhood  affected  in  the  same  way.  What 
ails  them  ? 

Ans. — We  cannot  give  a  positive  diagnosis  in  this 
case  from  your  description.  Try  the  following  powders, 
giving  two  tablespoonfuls  in  the  feed  twice  daily  : 
Sulphate  of  soda,  one  pound ;  powdered  nux  vomica, 
four  ounces  ;  powdered  gentian,  eight  ounces  ;  nitrate 
of  potash,  four  ounces  ;  mix. 

Horse  Knuckling1  Over  at  the  Knees  :  Knee-Sprung. 

C.  N.  R.,  Canton,  Pa. — I  have  a  fine,  stylish,  standard- 
bred  gelding  coming  four  years  old,  that  without  any 
training  has  trotted  a  mile  in  2:50  and  would  be  a  most 
perfect  colt  except  for  his  knees.  They  were  always 
a  little  crooked,  but  since  he  has  been  used  they  seem 
weak  and  he  has  partially  lost  control  of  them.  Can 
The  Rural  help  me  ?  How  should  he  be  shod  ? 

Ans. — We  suppose  the  horse  is  knuckling  over  at  the 
knees,  or,  as  it  is  commonly  known  by  horsemen,  knee- 
sprung,  a  weakness  for  which  there  is  usually  no  satis¬ 
factory  treatment.  A  long  period  of  rest,  or  careful 
driving  for  a  year,  at  a  slow  pace  and  not  long  enough 
at  any  time  to  cause  fatigue,  may  do  much  towards 
strengthening  and  straightening  his  knees.  But  he 
will  propably  never  recover  so  as  to  stand  the  strain  of 
fast  driving  for  any  length  of  time.  Frequent  rubbing 
of  the  back  tendons  with  any  good  stimulating  liniment 
will  also  prove  beneficial.  Shoe  by  gradually  lowering 
the  heels  so  as  to  throw  the  knees  back  into  line. 

Miscellaneous. 

Wire  ;  Black  Soup  Beans. — C.  H.,  Glendale,  Mich. — 
The  Buckthorn  is  a  good  fence  and  we  think  it  worth 
all  it  costs.  You  must  make  the  comparison  yourself 
between  it  and  the  barbed  wire.  The  white  or  zinc- 
coated  wire  is  best— it  will  last  much  longer  than  any 
painted  wire.  The  Black  Turtle  Soup  Bean  is  a  very 
old  variety.  It  used  to  be  called,  in  some  lists,  the 
Tampico,  being  of  supposed  Mexican  origin.  It  is  a 
small,  black  bean  and  the  price  is  generally  high, 
though  the  demand  is  limited. 

Sheep  Losing  Wool. — D.  W.  C.,  Center  Harbor,  N.  H. 
Your  two  sheep  out  of  a  flock  of  20  that  “  are  losing 
the  short  hair  around  their  eyes  so  that  the  skin  is 
bare  for  more  than  half  an  inch  around  each  eye”  are 
probably  affected  by  some  parasite,  although  we 
cannot  say  definitely  without  a  more  complete  descrip¬ 
tion  or  a  personal  examination.  Paint  thoroughly 
with  compound  tincture  of  iodine  twice  a  week  until 
the  disease  ceases  to  spread.  Care  should  be  taken  not 
to  get  the  iodine  into  the  eyes. 

Muriate  and  Potatoes. — II.  V.  T.,  Harwinton,  Conn. — 
The  300  pounds  of  muriate  of  potash  you  use  per  acre 
on  your  corn  will  not  injure  the  following  potatoes, 
but  will  rather  benefit  them. 

“  Scratches”  on  a  Mare.” — F.  S.,  Water  Cure,  Pa. — 
To  cure  a  ease  of  “  scratches  ”  on  the  leg  of  a  mare, 
wash  the  sore  part  with  a  soft  sponge  and  a  little  Castile 
soap,  handling  it  tenderly  so  as  not  to  irritate  it. 
Dry  it  carefully  and  keep  the  horse  in  a  perfectly 
clean,  dry  and  comfortable  place.  Give  her  no  corn 
or  heating  food.  When  the  place  begins  to  dry  up, 
as  it  should  in  a  week,  grease  it  with  cocoa  but¬ 
ter  or  vaseline,  always  handling  it  with  care,  and 
never  forgetting  that  perfect  cleanliness  is  a  most  im¬ 
portant  factor  in  the  cure. 

Hollow-hearted  Potatoes. — L.  C.  B.,  New  York. — It  is 
a  new  departure  for  the  R.  N.-Y.  No.  2  Potatoes  to  be 
“hollow-hearted.”  We  would  reject,  for  seed,  evex-y 
potato  so  affected. 

Potato  for  Experiments.— J.  R.  M.,  Burgettstown,  Pa. 
— We  always  use  the  Rural  Blush  Potato  in  our  experi¬ 
ments. 

Keeping  Odor  in  Violets. — Subscriber. — We  do  not 
know  how  the  odor  can  be  kept  in  violets  as  long  as 
they  stay  fresh.  We  doubt  if  it  can  be  done,  except 
so  far  as  preserving  the  flowers  in  plump,  fresh  condi¬ 
tion.  Fragrance  lessens  with  the  age  of  cut  flowers 
generally. 

Drilling  Plaster  or  Salt. — S.  A.  D.,  Macedon,  Ky. — We 
do  not  approve  of  drilling  plaster  or  salt  (one  or  both) 
in  with  phosphate.  Neither  do  we  approve  of  drilling 
in  with  the  seeds  any  fertilizer  whatever.  Our  own 
experiments  show  that  germination  is  thus  retarded. 
Raw  bone  flour  might  not  have  that  effect;  but  potash, 
nitrates  or  ammonium  salts  or  common  salt  ought 
never  to  be  in  contact  with  the  seed. 
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Oats. — As  compared  with  wheat,  which 
is  commonly  considered  the  most  exact¬ 
ing1  of  all  the  grains  on  the  soil,  we  find 
that  an  average  crop  of  oats  takes  more 
fertility  from  the  land  than  an  equivalent 
yield  of  wheat.  This  is  shown  by  the 
following  figures  taken  from  the  Roth- 
amsted  reports  : 

COMPOSITION  OF  THK  DRY  MATTER  OF 

46  Bushels  of  30  Bushels  of 


Anil . 

Oats. 

Pounds. 

194 

Wheat. 

Pounds. 

189 

Nitrogen . 

52 

45 

Sulphur . 

8 

8 

Potash  . 

38 

28 

Soda . 

7  a 

3  \i 

Lime . 

12 

10 

Magnesia . 

9 

7 

Phosphoric  acid.. 

20 

23 

Chlorine . 

(> 

2 

It  is  thus  seen, 

says  Henry  Stewart  in 

the  New  York  Times,  that  3,978  pounds 
of  grain  and  straw  of  the  oats  take  more 
of  every  element  of  plant  food  from  the 
soil  than  4,183  pounds  of  the  grain  and 
straw  of  wheat,  except  the  three  pounds 
of  phosphoric  acid  which  the  wheat  takes 
more  than  the  oats.  This  is  very  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  prevailing  opinion  of 
farmers,  who  are  apt  to  believe  that  oats 
may  be  grown  on  much  less  fertile  land 
than  wheat.  The  result  is  that  one  very 
rarely  finds  a  really  good  crop  of  oats, 
and  the  quantity  as  well  as  the  quality 
of  this  grain  produced  per  acre  is  rarely 
of  any  profit  to  the  grower.  And  yet 
some  growers  do  secure  excellent  and 
most  profitable  crops  of  this  grain  by  the 
best  method  of  culture,  based  on  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  plant.  We  read  of  or 
sometimes  see  a  yield  of  75  or  80  bushels 
to  the  acre  of  grain  weighing  nearly 
twice  the  average  of  the  ordinary  crops, 
and  there  are  a  good  many  cases  in  which 
oats  are  really  the  most  paying  crop 
grown  on  the  farm.  The  reason  why 
this  is  uncommon  is,  first,  that  its  char¬ 
acter  as  an  exhaustive  crop  is  not  gen¬ 
erally  known ;  second,  that  manure  is 
very  rarely  given  to  it,  and,  third,  that 
the  procuring  of  the  best  kinds  of  seed  is 
commonly  neglected . ....... . 

Ykabs  ago  The  R.  N.-Y.  set  out  to  see 
how  large  a  yield  of  oats  it  could  raise  on 
a  half  acre  of  land  that  had  been  in  sod 
for  years.  About  1,200  pounds  to  the 
acre  of  a  high-grade  complete  fertilizer 
was  used — the  oats  drilled  in  (one 
bushel  to  the  acre),  the  drills  about 
eight  inches  apart.  The  variety  was 
Mold’s  Improved  black  Tartarian. 
They  grew  to  the  height  of  six 
feet ;  the  stems  and  leaves  were  of  re¬ 
markable  size  ;  the  one-sided  racemes  of 
oats  large  and  heavy.  It  was  predicted 
by  good  farmers  that  the  half  acre  would 
yield  50  bushels  of  oats — not  by  weight, 
but  by  measure.  The  black  Tartarian 
oats  rarely  weigh  over  28  pounds  to  the 
bushel  as  grown  on  Long  Island.  Just 
as  the  oats  were  in  the  milk  stage,  a 
gale  lodged  them  in  every  part  of  the  field. 

We  want  all  our  readers  so  situated 
as  to  be  able  to  try  experiments  without 
being  made  unhappy  should  they  turn 
out  unprofitable,  to  raise  a  few  Indian 
Games . . . . . . . 

Hellebore* — the  same  that  is  used  for 
killing  the  currant  worm — is  said  by 
those  who  have  tried  it  to  be  a  sure 
poison  for  the  onion  and  cabbage-root 
maggots.  Dr.  Hoskins  directs  that  we 
remove  a  little  of  the  soil  around  each 
plant,  and  pour  in  half  a  teacupful  of  a 
decoction  made  by  steeping  two  ounces 
of  fresh  white  hellebore  powder  in  three 
gallons  of  hot  water.  Replace  the  soil, 
and  the  maggot  dies.  It  seems  to  be 
killed  by  mere  wetting  with  the  poison, 
as  it  dies  very  quickly.  If  the  hellebore 
decoction  is  thrown  in  forcibly  with  a 

syringe  it  is  more  effective . 

During  the  last  few  years  a  special 
effort  has  been  made  in  the  way  of  prop¬ 
agating  new  varieties  of  pineapples,  by 
Mr.  W.  Saunders,  the  superintendent  of 
the  gardens  of  the  United  States  Agri¬ 


cultural  Department.  In  pretentious 
gardens  in  Europe,  pineapples  are  grown 
in  great  perfection  in  hot-houses,  and 
many  distinct  fine  varieties  have  been 
produced.  Mr.  Saunders  has  imported 
every  one  of  these  and  progagated  them, 
and  disseminated  them  in  Florida,  where 
they  would  be  likely  to  thrive.  This  is 
one  of  the  chief  objects  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Department — to  introduce  and  make 
known  new  and  useful  varieties  of  plants, 
and  thereby  add  to  the  number  and  im¬ 
portance  of  our  agricultural  and  horti¬ 
cultural  crops. 

Mr.  W.  Falconer  says,  in  the  Country 
Gentleman,  that  a  few  years  ago  oranges 
were  the  specialty  in  Mr.  Saunders’s  de¬ 
partment,  and  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  plants  of  new  varieties  were  propagated 
and  disseminated  from  there.  Indeed,  it  is 
said  that  the  Washington  Navel  Orange 
sent  out  from  that  department  has  been 
of  more  value  to  our  orange  growers  than 
the  total  expense  of  maintaining  the 
Agricultural  Department  from  its  origin 
till  now . 

Bulletin  No.  80  of  the  Michigan  Ex¬ 
periment  Station,  under  the  charge  of 
T.  T.  Lyon,  though  for  the  most  part  a 
report  of  fruits,  has  to  say  of  six  named 
varieties  of  asparagus  under  trial  that, 
except  in  the  single  case  of  the  Palmetto, 
which  produces  larger  and  taller  shoots 
than  the  others,  there  is  practically  no 
difference  between  them . 

We  would  respectfully  request  Pres. 
Lyon,  as  well  as  Prof.  Green  of  the  Ohio 
Station,  to  cover  several  so-called  female 
asparagus  plants  in  such  a  way  as  to  pro¬ 
tect  them  from  the  pollen  of  the  males. 
The  object  is  to  ascertain  whether  these 
so-called  females  are  not  sometimes,  if 
not  always,  bisexual.  It  is  perhaps  12 


ion  :  Summer  Doyenffi*,  Tyson,  Sterling, 
Clapp’s  Favorite,  Bartlett,  Howell,  Onon¬ 
daga,  Bose,  Anjou  and  Lawrence . 

The  following  list  of  varieties  of  apples 
is  selected  for  a  family  orchard,  to  supply 
dessert,  culinary  and  sweet  varieties  in 
succession,  from  early  August  till  the 
opening  of  the  small  fruit  season,  nam¬ 
ing  them,  as  nearly  as  practicable,  in  the 
order  of  maturing : 

Early  Harvest.  Rhode  Island  Greening. 

Early  Strawberry.  Jonathan. 

Primate.  Munson  Sweet. 

Chenango.  Dyer. 

Sweet  Bough.  Talman  Sweet. 

Garden  Royal.  Shiawassee. 

Jersey  Sweet.  Hubbardston. 

St.  Lawrence.  Golden  Russet. 

Jefferls.  Roxbury  Russet. 

Keswick.  Northern  Spy. 

Lady  Sweet.  • 

The  following  market  varieties  will 
afford  a  succession,  for  a  local  market, 
for  a  similar  period  : 

Early  Harvest.  Hubbardston. 

Red  Astrachan.  Rhode  Island  Greening. 

Malden  Blush.  Baldwin. 

Lowell.  Red  Canada  (top  graft.) 

Shlawasse.  Roxbury  Russet. 

( Continued  on  next  page.) 


gfUKcllatwous  ^Arjerti^tng. 

If  you  name  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  our  advertisers  you 
may  be  pretty  sure  of  prompt  replies  and  right 
treatment. 

Prevent  the  Crip 

Dr.  Cyrus  Edson  of  the  New  York  Board  of  Health 
says  that  to  prevent  the  Grip,  you  should  avoid  ex¬ 
posure  In  Inclement  weather,  and  keep  your  strength 
up,  your  blood  In  good  condition,  and  your  digestive 
organs  In  regular  action.  The  tonic  and  alterative 
effects  of  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  so  happily  meet  the 
last  three  conditions,  that  with  the  protection  given 
by  this  medicine  you  need  not  fear  the  Grip. 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Is  an  inexpensive  medicine  and  a  single  bottle  may 
save  you  many  dollars  in  doctors’  bills  and  much 
suffering.  Truly,  an  ounce  of  preventive  is  worth  a 
pound  of  cure. 

HOOD’S  PILLS  are  the  best  family  cathartic  and 
liver  medicine.  Harmless,  reliable,  sure. 


IU/jQU  Every  reader  of  this  pai>er  nrrnft  I 
If  lOll  to  try  my  superior,  tested  ULLLIu.  * 
,  I  offer  the  following  “STAR  COLLECTION”  8 
for  TtV  O  DIMES,  (to  pay  j>ostage,  packing,  etc.  i  8 
WATERMELONS.  .  i  iUi  „  _  » 

C  ,,  10  Varieties-com prising  ALL  V ir "b  i  N  ‘ 

W  the  largest,  earliest  sweetest  and  Y  ' 

8  pest  in  cultivation.  A  superb  col- 
J  iuotion  of  the  most  delicious  * 

C  termelons  in  one  large  package.  * 

(  .  musk-melons. 

*  10  A  arieties.  A  grand  assortment  *. 

8  of  most  delicious  musk -melons.  ’  -■ □ 

t  VEGETABLE  PEACH.  , 

I  This  beautiful  vegetable— first  intro-  V 

p  JL  duced  by  me,  is  exact  color,  shape,  and  8 
S'  \  size  of  alarge  orange;  fine  formangoes  8 
j  preserves;  excellent  fried:  and  make  0 

8  the  most  delicious  sweet  pickles.  8 

GOLDEN  HUSK-TOMATO.  I 
8  This  rare  tomato  is  unequalled  for  8 

*>  Des,  preserves,  tomato  figs  etc.— enor-  8 

<  HUM  \  mously  productive,  and  will  keep  in  J 
8  r  the  husks  all  winter.  Many  consider  fi 

*  them  fully  equal  to  the  strawberry.  8 

8  fymtrm  mixed  flower  seeds.  $ 

8  /  A  superb  collection  of  the  most  beau-  8 

2  — tiful  flowers— all  the  old  favorites,  and  0 
<  hundreds  ofnew  ones— a  large  package.  V 

*  i  sent  fob  2  Valuable  NOVELTIES  will  8 

2  a  “stak  ”  1)0  8pnt  f,v“  to  all  who  order  promptly,  B 

8  - -  and  who  will  (if  pleased)  show  seeds  aiid  *i 

this  offer  to  a  few  friends.  ^  * 

The  STAR  collection  is  “cheap  at  $1.00”  /q  I 

8  but,  (to  introduce!  will  be  sent  postpaid  m  OU  |  . 
J— with  my  Illustrated  Catalog,  for  only  ■ 

;  20  cents  if  ordered  at  once.  Don’t  delay.  ■  ((  Lf  )]  i  ’ 

\  Name  this  pajx-r,  and  address,  \\v_V/7  I 
A.  T.  COOK.  HYDE  PARK.  N.  Y.  j 
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M>obTREESi 

—  NEW  ""<1  RARE.  OLD  an<l  RELIABLE. - 

Both  Fruit  and  Ornumental.  ROSES,  Vines, 
Clematis,  Rhododendrons,  etc.  Send  stamp  for  illus-  : 
trated  Catalogues,  also  Wholesale  List.  Address 


COMMERCIAL 

NURSERIES. 


W.  S.  LITTLE  &.  CO., 
Rochester,  n.  Y. 


HEADQUARTERS 

1  892. 

We  are  Headquarters  for  the  very  CHOICEST 
varieties  SAVEET  TEAS.  Send  for  our  new  cata¬ 
logue  of  choice  Vegetable  and  Flower  and  Farm 
Seeds,  and  you  will  not  be  sorry.  Many  Novelties 
and  choice  things  AT  LOW  PRICES.  The  Very 
Rest  Only. 

R.  II.  HAWLEY  Si  CO.,  Hartford,  Conn, 


years  since  The  R.  N.-Y.  first  made 
investigations  of  this  kind.  They  were 
not  absolutely  convincing,  but  we  have 
ever  since  been  morally  confident  that 
the  female  flowers  are  often  provided 
with  enough  pollen  to  fecundate  their 
own  ovules.  If  so,  the  pollenation  takes 
place  before  anthesis . 

Persons  who  prize  quality  in  grapes, 
says  Mr.  Lyon,  and  desire  to  secure  this, 
even  with  slightly  diminished  productive¬ 
ness,  and  some  additional  care  and  labor, 
will  find  abundant  satisfaction,  for  des¬ 
sert  purposes,  from  a  plantation  of  the 
following,  named,  as  nearly  as  practic¬ 
able,  in  their  order  of  ripening  : 

Green  Mountain  or  Winchel  produced 
a  fine  crop  of  fruit  the  past  season,  prov¬ 
ing  it  to  he  one  of  the  finest,  if  not  in  fact 
the  finest,  of  the  very  early  grapes. 

Lady  has  now  won  an  assured  position 
as  one  of  the  finest  of  the  earlier,  hardy, 
white  grapes. 

Brighton  stands  at  the  head  of  the  list, 
so  far  as  beauty  and  superior  quality  are 
concerned.  It  is  a  heavy  bearer,  when 
grown  adjacent  to  a  good  pollinating 
variety.  Spraying  with  copper  carbonate 
will  readily  overcome  its  slight  liability 
to  injury  from  mildew. 

Ulster  has,  so  far,  proved  somewhat 
deficient  in  vigor,  though  not  objection¬ 
ably  so.  Its  good  size,  apparent  hardi¬ 
ness,  productiveness  and  fine  quality  are 
abundant  recompense  for  such  deficiency. 

Iona,  or,  where  this  fails,  Jefferson 
will  suffice  for  the  latest  variety.  Both 
are  of  superior  quality  and  similar  in 
several  respects. 

As  a  long  keeper  either  Agawam  or 
Diana  will  be  found  satisfactory . 

For  a  succession  of  varieties  of  pears 
of  high  quality,  named  as  nearly  as  prac¬ 
ticable  in  the  order  of  their  ripening  : 
Summer  Doyenn6,  Giffard,  Bloodgood, 
Tyson,  Rostiezer,  Clapp's  Favorite,  How¬ 
ell,  Bose,  Anjou,  Winter  Nelis,  Dana’s 
Hovey  and  Pound,  the  last  for  culinary 
use  only. 

For  smaller  plantations  the  following 
will  afford  a  partial  succession  of  vigor¬ 
ous,  productive  varieties,  of  fair  quality  : 

Summer  D6yenn6,  Clapp’s  Favorite, 
Bartlett,  Sheldon,  Howell,  Onondaga, 
Anjou  and  Lawrence. 

For  a  market  list  affording  a  success- 


VINES  Fo»  ts 


TREES-PL'ANTS.Etc 

I  I  >  4  /  I  AS  „ 


•8  Beebe  and  Lovett’s  Early  Strawberry, 
*?4  Lovett  Raspberry,  Japan  Wineberry, 
rtf  Green  Mt.  Grape,  Lincoln  Plum, 
r\  Hardy  Orange,  Japan  Walnuts,  Ice  * 
v  )  King  Primrose,  Turkey’s  Beard,  , 
,.  Red  Flowering  Cornel,  Ever-  * 
<hV  blooming  Spirasas  and  Weigelas.  \ 

}  Lovett’s  Guide  to  Horticulture  < 
I  ■  is  the  most  complete  and  elabor-  \ 
L,  ate  catalogue  ever  published  x 
ijji  by  any  nursery  establish-  v 

r  ^  ment  in  the  world.  It  _  v 

J  is  richly  illustrated, 

(  and  replete  with 
««  notes  on  purclias- 
7'“  ing,  planting.prun-  JWW 
<!«•  ing,  care  and  cul-  (flaLVE 

ture.  Mailed  free ; 


PEACH 


Specialty 

A  full  selection  of  all  the  leading  varieties. 
A  eoneot  descriptive  I  Also  a  full  line  of  PLANTS  and 
finely  Illustrated  ORNAMENTALS.  Plants 
OiiSsiicHPt*  iPREB  I  and  Trtac  ky  saadl.  Address 

<08.  H.  SLACK,  SON  &  CO., 

Village  NMrBBrlaa,  Hlgkftsfown,  N.J. 


gfeXaen  WEEDSPORT. 

Inquire  about  it.  We  can  interest  you  with  proof  of 
its  value  over  any  other  Prune.  Price  of  trees  on 
application  to  WILEY  &  CO.,  Cayuga,  N.  Y. 


300  Varieties,  Natives  of 
)  Every  Land.  Lists  Free 


GRAPE  VINES.  at 

V" " mm  IlllhVl  Treatise  on  “Grape 
Culture  ”  and  nine  vines,  three  each  Niagara,  Brigh¬ 
ton  and  Worden, best  White.  Red  and  Black  varieties. 
First-class;  safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Price  list  free. 

J.  H.  TRYON,  Willoughby,  Ohio. 


EVERGREEN  NURSERIES,  EVERGREEN,  WI& 


SMALL  FRUITS 

TDCCC  VINES,  SEEDS 


**  I  nCCd!  ORNAMENTALS, 

CRATES  and  BASKETS.  NEW  FRUITS  a  specialty.  Have  yon 
received  our  Catalogue?  If  not,  why  not?  Buy  direct  and  save  one-half. 

Catalogue  FREE.  E.  W.  REID,  Bridgeport,  Ohio. 


"“TOMATO 


}  Natural  Size 


extra 


MOST 

_ _  _  'ROFITABLE 

LIMA,  BEAN 

FfrLI^K^I<iTr<J4R1,JENKKS  a,ld  FAMILY. 
Earlier  than  Early  Jersey  and  matures  fart  her  North— extra 

.  ‘d*  pu"  uc,'  Grows  very  compact,  and  shells  more 
quarts  to  the  bushel  of  pods  than  any  other.  Quality  abso-. 
lutely  the  best  25c.perpkt.  5  for  SI.  Sold  by  us  only 

I  iinnurn  n  «  _  r 


For  Mam  Crop.  Very  large,  smooth  and  solid. 
Good  shipper,  extra  quality,  ripens  even  and  don’t 
Eruek.  Co  or  purplish  red.  25c.  per  pkt..  5  for 
vM  •  full  descriptions,  testimonials  and  col’d 
flfetes  of  these  valuable  entirely  new  vegetables 
send  for  our  1892  Descriptive  Cntnlo*Mieof 
Seeds  and  Plants,  a  full  list  of  tested  Seeds,  Grape 
Vines,  Early  Westbrook  and  other  Strawberries  j 
Blackberries,  Raspberries.  Currants,  Champion  I 
Peach,  Ac.,  and  all  desirable  Flower  Seeds.  It  in 
should  be  read  by  every  one  that  plants  seeds.  J  U 


Word  for  Word. 

- New  York  Herald  :  “  ‘  Gee  Whizz  !  ’ 

Said  the  Farmer. — He  had  just  punched 
a  man  who  tried  to  bunco  him.  A  man, 
evidently  a  countryman,  dashed  up  Park 
Row  in  pursuit  of  a  street  car  yesterday. 
He  reached  it,  jumped  on  to  the  front 
platform  and  struck  a  well-dressed  young1 
man  twice  in  the  face.  The  latter  fell 
into  the  street,  and  the  countryman  fol¬ 
lowed  him,  striking  him  as  he  rose. 

“The  young  man  succeeded  in  jumping 
on  the  rear  platform  of  the  car,  and  got 
behind  the  conductor,  who  held  the  ag¬ 
gressor  when  he  tried  to  get  the  pas¬ 
senger.  The  farmer  only  gave  up  the 
attempt  when  the  conductors  on  two 
other  cars  insisted  on  holding  him  also. 

“The  passenger  jumped  off  and  started 
on  a  dead  run  up  Park  Row. 

“Then  between  his  gasps  the  farmer 
gave  the  reason  for  his  conduct. 

“  Gee  whizz  !  ”  he  gasped,  “  that’s  one 
of  them  bunco  steerers.  Well,  he  comes 
up  to  me  and  says,  ‘  Why,  Mister  ’ — I  for¬ 
get  what  ’twas  he  called  me — ‘  how  de 
do  ?  ’  He  see’d  ’twan’t  no  use  and  lights 
after  this  car  and  me  after  him.  That’s 
all  there  is  to  it.  Guess  when  he  gets 
tired  runnin’  and  gets  time  to  think  he’ll 
reckon  he  made  a  mistake  for  once  in  his 
life.” 

The  farmer  pulled  himself  together, 
adjusted  his  hat  and  tried  to  lose  himself 
in  the  crowd. 

“  Sermonette  ox  the  Devil. — When 
the  devil  sees  a  man  whose  business  only 
warrants  the  employment  of  one  small 
office  boy  hiring  a  young  typewriter  with 
yellow  hair  and  blue  eyes,  he  shakes 
hands  with  himself  and  dances  a  jig  of 
joy.” 

“  Picking  for  the  Lamrs. — The  gentle 
‘  lambs  of  the  flock  ’  always  seek  the 
young  green  ‘  pastor.’  ” 


What  Others  Say. 

(Continued.) 

President  Lyon  says  that  the  Paragon  ‘ 
Chestnut,  planted  in  1888,  has  produced  ! 
fruit  for  two  successive  seasons,  which  ' 
in  both  cases  proved  abortive,  probably, 
he  thinks,  because  the  pollen  falls  before 
the  pistils  become  receptive,  there  having 
been  no  other  fruiting  tree  in  the  vicinity. 
The  Paragon  at  the  Rural  Grounds,  which 
fruited  so  heavily  last  season,  was  not 
less  than  300  feet  from  any  other  chest¬ 
nut . 

President  Lyon  speaks  encouragingly 
(though  from  a  short  experience)  of  the 
pecan  and  English  and  Japan  walnuts  . . 

The  Michigan  report  of  the  Enhance 
Strawberry  is  strikingly  favorable. 
Under  hill  culture,  it  produced  over  300 
ounces  of  fruit  from  a  dozen  plants. 
Though  of  only  medium  quality,  “its 
size,  beauty  and  productiveness,  as  well 
as  vigor  and  healthfulness,  render  it  one 
of  the  most  promising  market  varieties.”.. 

Readers  must  not  forget  The  R. 
N.-Y.’s  reports  of  the  Enhance,  made 
years  ago.  We  have  never  seen  its  equal 
as  regards  productivess,  size  of  berry, 
irregularity  of  berry  and  hardiness  of 
plant.  The  quality  is  inferior.  Try  a 
few  plants  of  Enhance . 

It  is  a  good  time  to  sow  unleached 
w  ood  ashes  and  raw  bone  flour  upon  the 
strawberry  patch — 50  bushels  of  ashes  to 
750  to  1,000  pounds  of  bone  to  the  acre 
will  serve  for  at  least  two  years . 

Pi.  ant  a  vine  or  so  of  Moore’s  Diamond 
Grape . 

Nearly  all  reports  of  the  Parker  Earle, 
from  whatever  part  of  the  country,  sus¬ 
tain  The  R.  N.-Y.’s  estimate  of  the  value 
of  this  fine  strawberry . 

Col.  Pearson  and  Mr.  Black  of  the 
New  Jersey  Horticultural  Society  believe 
the  Erie  and  Lawton  or  Rochelle  the 
same  blackberry . 

Prof.  Hailey  has  a  good  word  for  the 
new  vegetable  Stachys  Sieboldtii  (affinis, 
tuberifera,  etc.,  of  the  catalogues).  The 
thickened  underground  stems — tubers — 
though  small,  are  produced  in  such  quan¬ 
tities  that  the  plants  yield  heavily  The 
tubers  can  be  prepared  in  a  great  variety 
of  ways,  fried,  roasted,  baked,  pickled, 
preserved,  stewed  in  cream  or  eaten  raw. 
They  may  be  dug  as  wanted  during  the 
winter  and  enough  roots  may  be  left  in 
the  ground  to  insure  a  supply  the  next 
year . 

Prof.  W.  F.  Massey,  of  the  North 
Carolina  Experiment  Station,  speaking 
of  novelties,  in  Orchard  and  Garden,  re¬ 
gards  the  new  vegetable  Stachys  tuberi¬ 
fera  (Sieboldtii,  properly)  as  a  good 
thing.  It  is  wonderfully  productive  of 
curious-looking  tubers  which  make  admir¬ 
able  pickles,  and  are  very  pleasant  to  his 
taste  eaten  raw  with  salt  like  radishes. 
Being  perfectly  hardy,  the  tubers  can  be 
planted  at  any  time.  They  take  the 
whole  season  to  grow  and  can  be  dug 
when  the  tops  are  killed  by  frost . 

The  above  quoted  journal  says  that  the 
Kansas  Raspberry  is  a  good  grower, 
making  a  vigorous  growth  throughout 
the  entire  season  ;  its  canes  and  branches 
are  covered  with  a  thick  blue  bloom. 
The  berries  are  quite  as  large  as  Gregg, 
but  clear  jet  black  and  without  the  down 
or  bloom  that  is  peculiar  to  the  latter 
berry.  In  productiveness  it  is  superior 
to  Gregg.  The  present  indications  are 
that  this  new  berry  will  prove  of  con¬ 
siderable  value  and  become  one  of  our 
leading  sorts . 

Dr.  Ward  and  Ex-Secretary  Williams 
of  the  New  Jersey  Horticultural  Society, 
last  season  visited  the  Messrs.  Hoyt,  of 
New  Canaan,  Conn.,  to  see  their  vineyard 
of  Green  Mountain  Grapes.  The  vines 
were  vigorous,  healthy  and  abundantly 
productive ;  bunches  large,  shouldered, 
berries  medium  as  to  size,  good  and  very 
early . 


.  .  HAVE  YOU  SEEN  .  . 

BRADLEY’S 
AMERICAN  FARMER 
For  1892? 

It  is  the  one  Fertilizer 
publication  that  should 
be  read  by  every  Ameri¬ 
can  farmer.  Send  postal 
for  free  copy  to 
Bradley  Fertilizer  Co. 

27  Kilby  Street,  BOSTON. 


iL  SPRING  CROPS  are  Increased 
in  Quantity  and  Quality  by  the  use  of  our 


raeour  POTATO  FERTILIZE  It  on  your  POTATOES. 

THE  CLEVELAND  DRYER  CO 

Offices— 13,  14  and  15  Wick  Blocks  CBEVh 


PigceUatuau;* 

If  you  name  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  our  advertisers  you 
may  be  pretty  sure  of  prompt  replies  and  right  treat- 
went. 


Because  they  have  all  been  thoroughly  tested  by  us 
before  they  are  offered  to  you.  We  know  their  Vitality 
and  Vigor.  We  also  know  that  their  QUALITY  IS 
THE  BEST.  We  raise  them  from  the  choicest 
selected  strains,  either  upon  our  own  farm  or  subject  to 
our  personal  supervision,  and  we  are  justified  in  the 
warrant  given  in  our  Catalogue — that  there  are 
NO  BETTER  SEEDS  than  BURPEE’S.  From  good 
seeds  only  can  good  crops  be  grown ;  nothing  should  in¬ 
duce  you  to  risk  planting  any  others.  You  can  learn  all 
about  THE  BEST  SEEDS,  and  what  they  cost  in  BUR¬ 
PEE’S  FARM  ANNUAL  for  1892.  Write  for  it  to-day. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


How  do  we  KNOW  that 


CbMtniog  Honjts 
Deserve 

Germing  Grounds 


We  can  help  you  to  have  the  latter  if 
you  write  us.  We  give  our  time  to  advise 
what  and  how  to  plant  successfully  and 
with  economy,  as  hundreds  throughout 
the  country  can  testify.  We  are  ope  of 
the  largest  growers  in  the  country  of 

Ra.rg  Trees>  5brubs,  Fruit, 
Hardy  Plants,  Azaleas, 


Rhododendrons 


Roses,  Cternatls  ^nd  all 


Hardy  Novelties 


150  pages  describing  one  of  the 
mostcomplete  stocks  iu  the  U.  S. 


not  to  lie  found  elsewhere. 


YEARS.  700  ACRES.  25  GREENHOUSES. 

The  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO. 


SHADY  HILL  NURSERY  GO 

CAMBRIDGE,  MASS. 


PAINESVILLE,  Lake  Co.,  OHIO 

e&v  For  Over  Thirty  Years 


Sower  Has 
No  Second  Chance. 


k.  we  have  always  had  very  pleasant  dealings  together,  the 
public  and  myself,  and  I  agam  have  the  Pleasure  of 
issjSiiv  presenting  to  them  my  Annual  Vegetab.e  and 
*§1§BK.  Flower  Seed  Catalogue.  .  It  contains  .the  usua 
immense  variety  of  seed,  with  such  new  kinds  added 
'  have  proved  to  be  real  acquisitions.  Raising  many 

these  varieties  myself,  on  my  four  seed  farms, 
Yif  and  testing  others,  I  am  able  to  warrant  their  fresh- 
ness  and  purity,  under  such  reasonable  conditions  as  are  con- 
W  tained  in  my  Catalogue.  Having  been  their  original  mtro- 

r  ducer  I  am  headquarters  for  choice  Cory  Corn.  Miller  Melon, 

Eclipse  Beet?  Hubbard  Squash,  Deep  Head  A  1  Seasons  and 
barren  Cabbage  Etc.,  Etc.  Catalogue  I*  K.  EE  to  all. 

,  5. II.  gMeGoIbY  As  80#,  Marblehead,  Man. 


Iatalo&vJJ 


Good  «en8«  saj«  make  the  moat  of  the  first. 


hare  made  and  kept  Ferry's  Seed  Business! 


-Merit  Tells. 


the  largest  in  the  world- 

Ferry’s  Seed  Annual  for  1892 

tells  the  whole  Seed  story — Sent  free  for  the 
asking.  Don’t  sow  Seeds  till  you  get  it. 

kD.M.FERRY&CO.Petroit.MichJ 

O.  Liox 


1892 


fo  more  hard  times  if  you  plant  Saber’*  Heed*.  Why*  Because  they  are  vigor, 
ms  anil  prolllle.  You  have  often  seen  seed  come  up  sickly  and  weak,  with  not 
nough  life  to  produce  a  crop.  That  wasn’t  Sulzer’s  Seeds.  They  don  t  act  that 
vay.  They  are  full  of  life  and  vigor.  When  you  sow  you  expect  to  reap.  That  a 

eternally  light.  If  you  wish  to  reap  big  crops,  good  _ Ha. 

ieed  must  be  sown.  That’s  why  I  want  you  to  send  for 
ny  catalog.  I  am  the  Only  seedsman  making  1  arm  UkiiH 
SccdH  a  specialty.  Use  .ru000 acres.  >cw  YV  heat,  Bar-  kli'lr';. 
cy.  Oats,  Corn,  etc.  Largest  grower  of  feeed  T BOTT 

POTATOES  in  the  world.  ’t/w- 

Z2TIQ  samples  Farm  Seeds  for  8c  postage! 
io  introduce  my  Northern^!  rown  Seeds  cv-  ^ 


‘A  Treasure  and  a  Wonder  In  the 
Horticultural  World!” 

Splendid!  Delicious!  Ex- 
yv  cellent!  are  the  ex- 

V  M  clamations  from  those 

IYV*  w*u  "  who  have  fruited  and 

ife  tested  the  Green  Moun- 

■  ^  tain, the  earliest  and  best 

Hiaa  of  all  grapes.  Ripens  in 

■firffigSisl  delicate  texture  and  ex- 

\  •  /'  quislte  tiavor.  He  not 

~ E  /  mislead  Into  buying  this 

V.  ■  ■’-r  grape  under  other  names 

Every  genuine  vine  is  sealed  with  our  trade 
mark  seal  as  above.  Send  for  circular  giving  full 
information.  Agents  wanted  in  every  State  and 
County.  Address  STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS,  New 


1  Pkg,  Lettuce, 
1  Pkg.  Tomato, 
5  Pkgs.  Elegant 
Flower  Seed, 


rSALZLRY 


"wheat: 


.MARVEL  SPRING 


Elegant  Seed  Catalog  6c, with  »  pkgs  17c. 
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SATURDAY ,  MARCH  12,  m2. 

As  announced  some  weeks  ago,  we  have  taken  hold 
of  the  milk  question  as  forcibly  as  we  can.  We  pro¬ 
pose  to  follow  this  matter  up  and  do  what  we  can  to 
force  the  dealers  to  act  fairly  towards  the  producers. 
Situated  here  in  the  very  heart  of  this  great  milk-con¬ 
suming  district,  The  R.  N.-Y.  enjoys  peculiarly  valu¬ 
able  facilities  for  getting  at  the  exact  facts  about  the 
trade.  We  shall  be  glad  to  cooperate  with  any  of  our 
readers  in  any  plan  or  action  that  will  lead  to  a  better 
organization  among  milk  producers. 

*  # 

Mr.  Rice  is  clear-headed  and  sound  in  his  proposi¬ 
tion  that  the  trouble  with  most  taxation  laws  is  that 
they  are  not  properly  carried  out.  It  is  very  convenient 
to  say  that  “  a  new  broom  sweeps  clean,”  when,  if  the 
old  broom  were  trimmed  up  a  little,  it  would  do  much 
better  work.  The  general  public  seem  to  think  it 
easier  to  “  start  afresh  with  an  entirely  new  law  than 
to  properly  enforce  an  old  one,  because  the  latter  plan 
means  a  shaking  up  of  old  habits  and  customs  with 
more  personal  sacrifice  and  self-denial. 

*  * 

It  is  said  that  American  made  evaporators  are  being 
used  to  dry  bananas  in  Central  and  South  America. 
Two  varieties  of  bananas  are  peculiarly  well  suited  for 
manufacturing  ;  one  is  soft  and  makes  an  excellent 
preserve,  while  the  other  is  capable  of  being  dried  and 
ground  into  meal  to  be  used  in  making  bread,  puddings 
or  cakes.  The  development  of  this  industry  would  add 
wonderfully  to  the  agricultural  wealth  of  the  tropics, 
and  reduce  the  cost  of  the  world’s  food  as  few  things 
can  ever  do.  llanana  bread  would  be  cheaper  even 
than  cofn  bread.  #  # 

A  COMPANY  has  recently  been  organized  at  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio,  called  the  Cleveland  Dairy  and  Transpor¬ 
tation  Company.  It  proposes  to  buy  milk  of  producers 
near  the  city,  to  sell  what  it  can  of  it  to  pedlers,  and 
to  manufacture  the  surplus  into  butter  and  cheese.  It 
promises  to  pay  producers  as  much  for  their  milk  as 
has  heretofore  been  paid  and  to  pay  for  it  at  the  end 
of  each  month.^  If  the  company  can  sell  all  or  nearly 
all  of  the  milk  it  buys,  it  may  succeed  ;  but  if  any  con¬ 
siderable  quantity  remains  to  be  manufactured,  it  will 
not  succeed.  It  cannot  afford  to  pay  freight  and  cart¬ 
age  on  milk  to  be  manufactured  in  the  city.  We  shall 
watch  the  experiment  with  interest. 

*  * 

1  he  Cattle  Commissioners  of  Massachusetts  take  an 
advanced  ground  on  the  dog  question.  Their  plan  is 
■'  to  confine  the  animal  on  the  premises  of  its  owner, 
or,  when  moving  abroad,  to  compel  the  owner  to  keep 
it  constantly  under  his  surveillance  ;  and,  if  it  escapes 


of  1890,  for  forming  an  illegal  conspiracy.  In  spite  of 
all  hostile  legislation,  however,  trusts  are  multiplying 
though  frequently  under  new  forms  and  new  names. 
The  recent  coal  combination  is  a  case  in  point.  One 
of  the  most  serious  dangers  with  which  they  menace 
the  public,  outside  of  their  monopolistic  tendencies, 
lies  in  the  unscrupulous  use  they  make  of  their  enor¬ 
mous  wealth  and  influence  to  corrupt  our  judiciary 
and  legislatures  and  even  to  silence  or  subsidize  the 
press  in  too  many  instances. 

*  * 

The  dairy  farmer  who  does  not  own  a  Dabcock 
tester,  or  some  other  satisfactory  method  for  testing 
his  milk,  is  making  a  sad  mistake.  It  is  an  old  story — 
a  story  that  has  been  dinned  into  the  ears  of  butter 
makers  for  a  generation— “  you  are  keeping  cows  that 
do  not  earn  their  board”— yet  it  fails  to  awaken  thou¬ 
sands  from  their  lethargy.  What  sense  is  there  in  feed- 
ing  and  milking  a  cow  whose  milk  will  not  reimburse 
the  owner  for  the  expense  ?  Why  not  test  every  cow 
in  the  herd  at  frequent  intervals  and  know  what  each 
one  is  producing  ?  Why  do  business  in  a  hap-hazard 
manner,  knowing  nothing  of  the  merits  of  individuals 
in  the  herd,  conscious  only  of  the  aggregates  ?  No 
other  business  could  be  conducted  in  such  a  way  and 
succeed,  and  there  are  thousands  of  dairymen  who  are 
suffering  to-day  because  of  their  failure  to  put  this 
simple  but  essential  method  into  practice. 

*  * 

It  is  about  (50  years  since  the  possibilities  of  the  tele¬ 
graph  began  to  be  considered.  A  correspondence 
between  Mr.  Vail,  one  of  the  inventors,  and  Henry 
(’lay  shows  that  even  then  statesmen  realized  what  an 
effect  this  invention  was  to  have  upon  the  history  of 
the  country.  Henry  Clay  declared  that  in  his  opinion 
such  a  powerful  factor  in  civilization  should  never  be 
pel  mitted  to  pass  out  of  the  control  of  the  govern¬ 
ment.  He  saw  that  once  controlled  by  private  enter¬ 
prise,  it  might  be  used  for  the  selfish  advantage  of  one 
class  of  citizens  to  the  detriment  of  other  and  larger 
classes.  Congress  at  that  time  would  not  purchase 
control  of  the  telegraph.  Had  it  done  so,  who  can 
doubt  that  to-day  the  people  would  be  having  cheaper 
and  better  service  with  the  profits  of  the  business  in 
the  pockets  of  the  people  rather  than  in  the  hands  of 
a  few  “  directors  ’  and  stockholders  ? 

*  * 

The  American  public  has  but  a  very  inadequate  idea 
of  what  a  very  delicious  fruit  a  fine,  large,  well  ripened 
gooseberry  is.  We  have  on  our  list  of  native  varieties 
only  three  or  four  sorts— only  two  that  are  generally 
known,  the  Downing  and  Houghton,  and  these,  com¬ 
pared  with  English  sorts,  such  as  the  Crown  Dob,  ’ 
Whitesmith  and  many  others,  are  as  a  satyr  to  Hyper¬ 
ion.  Dut  heretofore  we  could  not  grow  the  English 
varieties  and  not  always  our  natives,  owing  to  the  per¬ 
sistent  attacks  of  mildew.  The  New  York  State  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  has  demonstrated  that  by  spraying 
the  English  varieties  with  lac  sulphur,  they  are  made 
entirely  exempt  from  mildew.  This  being  the  case, 
we  see  no  reason  why  this  valuable  berry  should  not 
become  a  prominent  feature  in  fruit  growing.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  they  could  be  profitably  grown, 
nor  that  the  demand  for  finely  ripened  fruit  will 
develop  as  fast  as  the  supply. 

*  * 


about  was  the  question,  there  being  so  many  interests 
involved.  All  conceded  that  it  would  take  time,  could 
not  be  accomplished  in  a  single  season. 

The  following  resolution  was,  after  discussion, 
unanimously  adopted : 

Resolved,  That  we,  as  dealers  both  at  wholesale  and  retail  In  fruits 
pledge  ourselves,  other  things  being  equal,  to  pay  more  for  fruit  In 
free  packages  than  we  will  for  fruit  In  returnable  crates. 

I  he  meeting  then  appointed  a  committee  of  six. 
three  wholesale  and  three  retail  men,  to  hold  a  public 
meeting  at  Vineland,  in  order  to  present  the  matter 
properly  to  fruit  growers.  The  date  of  the  meeting 
was  not  announced. 

I  he  meeting  was  eminently  conservative  in  tone,  and 
a  feeling  of  fairness  toward  the  various  interests  at 
stake  was  shown  by  all  present.  It  will  doubtless  re¬ 
sult  in  giving  the  new  movement  a  substantial  impetus. 

*  * 

Dills  to  abolish  import  duties  on  wool,  binding- 
twine  and  cotton  bagging  have  just  been  introduced 
into  the  Lower  House  of  Congress.  The  two  latter 
will  benefit  American  farmers  and  injure  American 
manufacturers;  while  the  first  will  injure  American 
sheep  owners  and  benefit  American  woolen  manufac¬ 
turers.  All  three,  however,  will  benefit  foreigners. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  all  will  pass  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives,  but  it  is  almost  certain  that  neither  will 
pass  the  Senate,  and,  if  any  does,  it  is  nearly  a  cer¬ 
tainty  that  it  will  be  vetoed  by  the  President.  There 
appears  to  be  a  strong  Republican  determination  to 
allow  the  McKinley  tariff  time  for  a  fair  show  on  all 
points.  This  resolution  has  no  doubt  been  strength¬ 
ened  by  the  recent  decision  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  that  the  provision  for  a  bounty  on 
domestic  sugars,  and  the  clause  authorizing  reciprocity 
with  other  countries  in  certain  specified  products,  are 
constitutional. 


r  ™,ue  btegest.  No  tt  isn’t!"  Tom  and  Jennie  argued  thus 
Little  children— brother,  sister— and  the  cause  of  all  the  fuss 
Was  that  growing  in  the  garden,  stood  two  corn  stalks  side  by  side 
One  was  loins  and  one  was  Jennie's,  each  one  took  a  childish  pride 
Claiming  that  their  stalk  was  taller.  So  they  talke  I  till  mother  came 
J  o  decide  the  weighty  question-poor  Tom’s  spirits  dropped  in  shame 
When  she  smiled  and  kindly  told  him:  “Jennie  beats  you,  little  man! 
Her  stalk  is  an  inch  the  taller:  start  your's  growing  if  you  can.” 
lorn  felt  hurt  at  being  beaten:  while  his  mother’s  back  was  turned, 
Hepulled  up  his  plant  two  Inches  though  the  hot  sun  broiled  and  burned. 

kke  soil  around  the  bottom  though  he  heard  the  tough  roots  pop. 
When  his  father  came  he  called  him-"  See!  My  plant  is  way  up  top'” 
But,  alas!  the  stalk  was  ruined!  Wrinkled,  weak,  it  bowed  its  head, 
Tom  had  added  nothing  to  it— he  had  killed  It  oil  instead. 

You  have  all  seen  little  fellows— small  in  soul  and  brain  and  heart 
Stretch  and  wrench  themselves  in  trying  to  till  out  some  bigger  part. 
But  they  only  fail  and  perish;  would  to  goodness  they  might  know 
I  hat  the  only  way  to  conquer  is  to  work,  and  think,  and  grow. 

Kkkp  no  more  cows  than  you  can  keep  clean. 

Bill  Arp  tells  the  country  that  the  best  sub-treasury  is  in  the  sub¬ 
soil  of  a  man's  farm. 

The  latest  published  “cure”  for  a  bald  head  is  to  eat  largely  of  oat¬ 
meal  and  brown  bread! 

Thebe  are  very  few  cannibals  brave  enough  to  eat  a  sailor  who  has 
chewed  tobacco  all  his  life! 

How  many  people  in  your  district  are  doing  to  the  extent  of  50  per 
cent  of  as  “  well  as  they  know  how  ?  ” 


We  learn  that  our  English  correspondent,  Prof.  Sheldon,  will  be  a 
candidate  for  Parliament  on  the  Gladstonlan  “ticket.” 

A  Scotchman  in  Edinburgh  has  written  us  to  know  where  to  buy  a 
coat  of  Galloway  fur.  Sending  Galloway  fur  to  Scotland  from  America 
is  like  sending  salt  to  Saginaw. 


Stand!  The  milk’s  your  own,  my  braves!  Will  ye  give  it  up  to  knaves 
while  the  hoops  and  head  and  staves  of  your  profits  all  fall  in?  Where’s 
the  hope  th’  Exchange  holds  out?  Like  your  rlghts-far  “  up  the  spout;” 
you  will  need  a  heart  as  stout  as  their  “cheek”  to  win. 

A  LARGE  and  gaudily-painted  beer  wagon  loomed  up  before  us  at 
a  street  crossing  a  few  days  since  on  which  was  emblazoned  in  brilliant 
letters,  “  Blank’s  Hell  Gate  Brewery”— a  most  significant  title,  but  we 
wonder  at  the  frankness  of  the  brewer  in  thus  advertising  the  tendency 
of  his  place  ! 


therefrom  and  is  running’  at  large,  to  make  it  a  subject 
for  seizure  and  confinement  by  legalized  officers.” 
Who  will  say  this  is  not  right  ?  What  business  has  a 
dog  outside  its  owner’s  yard  unless  the  owner  goes 
with  it  ?  This  view  has  been  expressed  by  The  R.  N.-Y. 
at  different  times.  The  dog  makes  a  biggerissue  than 
the  tariff.  At  a  recent  “  primary  ”  the  writer  proposed 
to  tax  every  dog  $1  and  put  the  money  on  the  roads. 
In  tne  township  there  are  about  750  dogs  and  400 
voters,  rt  was  generally  held  that  such  an  issue 
would  defeat  the  party. 

*  * 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio  has  just  declared  the 
Standard  Oil  Trust,  the  forerunner,  and  model  of  all 
the  pestiferous  brood,  an  illegal  combination  for 
the  purposes  of  monopoly.  The  decision,  however, 
does  not  annul  the  charter  of  the  original.  Ohio 
Standard  Oil  Company,  but  declares  the  agreements 
between  it  and  the  other  concerns  which  compose  the 
Trust,  to  be  bargains  in  violation  of  the  law.  A  Trust 
is  an  organization  formed  for  the  control  of  different 
corporations  through  a  transfer  by  the  stockholders  in 
each  corporation  of  at  least  a  majority  of  their  stock 
to  a  board  of  trustees,  taking  in  return  certificates 
entitling  them  to  a  share  of  the  profits  of  the  entire 
combination.  The  New  York  Court  of  Appeals  pro¬ 
mulgated  a  doctrine  like  that  just  enunciated  in  Ohio, 
with  regard  to  the  Sugar  Trust,  but,  in  addition,  it  for¬ 
feited  the  charters  of  the  offending  companies  within 
its  jurisdiction.  The  officials  of  the  great  Whisky 
Trust  have  just  been  indicted  at  Doston  by  a  United 
States  Grand  Jury,  under  the  Federal  Anti-Trust  Law 


Just  at  the  present  time,  the  question  of  free  pack¬ 
ages  for  small  fruits  is  receiving  especial  attention. 
This  question  has  been  brought  to  the  front  by  the 
action  of  the  Retail  Grocers’  Association  of  this  city 
and  vicinity,  who  have  formally  resolved  to  buy  no 
berries  after  March  15,  except  such  as  are  shipped  in 
non-returnable  crates.  The  Rural  thinks  this  action 
was  unwise  and,  further,  that  they  will  not— cannot 
live  up  to  it.  Derries  they  must  have  for  their  trade, 
and,  as  there  will  not  be  enough  to  supply  their  trade 
in  free  packages,  they  must  perforce  buy  the  others. 
A  meeting  was  held  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  on  Thursday 
evening,  March  3,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Retail 
Grocers’  Association  of  that  place,  at  which  producers, 
commission-men  and  wholesale  dealers  were  invited  to 
be  present,  for  a  frank  discussion  of  the  subject. 

Among  those  present  was  Col.  Dearson,  of  Vineland, 
N,  J.,  a  large  fruit  grower,  who  is  also  one  of  the  best 
informed  men  in  his  line.  In  a  paper  which  he  read, 
he  gave  the  results  of  his  experience  with  both  the  re¬ 
turnable  and  the  free  crates.  He  had  succeeded  in  get- 
ting  a  crate  amply  strong  enough  for  all  purposes, 
holding  32  quarts  of  the  American  basket,  furnished 
him  by  Robert  Rond,  a  Vineland  manufacturer,  for  32 
cents  each,  and  he  said  Mr.  Pond  was  of  the  opinion 
that  he  could,  with  improved  machinery,  furnish  them 
at  a  still  lower  rate.  At  the  price  named,  he  found 
his  berries  sold  for  an  average  of  two  cents  per  quart 
more  in  the  free  crates,  than  they  did  in  the  return¬ 
able  ones,  thus  paying  him  handsomely.  The  colonel’s 
ideas  were  generally  concurred  in,  and  no  one  disputed 
the  wisdom  of  the  innovation.  How  best  to  bring  it 


Many  people  who  have  tried  to  can  milk  have  met  with  failure  from 
some  unexplained  cause.  The  failures  seem  to  be  due  not  so  much  to 
the  milk  itself  as  to  the  dirt  In  it.  Milk  taken  from  a  dirty  and  manure¬ 
laden  cow  is  not  fit  to  can,  and  cannot  be  preserved  successfully  until 
It  has  been  filtered. 

A  friend  who  has  just  bought  a  farm  found  a  big  old-fashioned 
cellar  door  on  the  sunny  side  of  the  house.  He  built  up  the  sides  and, 
in  place  of  the  wooden  doors,  put  two  sashes.  Now  he  has  a  small' 
green-house  heated  from  the  furnace  in  the  cellar.  This  small  "plant” 
will  grow  into  a  conservatory. 

There  Is  no  dishonesty  in  packing  butter  in  neat  green  packages 
with  pretty  leaves  around  it,  or  in  grooming  a  horse  before  you  attempt 
to  sell  him.  or  in  .shaving  before  you  go  to  see  your  sweetheart-or 
wife!  These  things  are  not  dishonest,  though  they  have  no  practical 
value,  and  yet  call  out  a  higher  price.  Polish  always  pays. 

Dr.  PAUL,  a  French  physician,  is  the  latest  “  discoverer  ”  of  note. 
He  proposes  to  “knock  out ”  paralysis.  We  have  only  “to  make  a 
subcutaneous  injection  of  a  solution  evolved  from  the  gray  matter  of 
the  sheep  s  brains,  sterilized,”  and  the  cure  is  accomplished.  Koch, 
with  his  lymph,  Brown-Sequard  with  hiB  elixir  of  life,  and  Dr.  Paul 
with  his  sheep’s  brains,  are  a  worthy  trio. 

SENATOR  CANTOR’S  bill  allowing  New  York  city  to  pension  schoi  1 
teachers  when  they  reach  the  age  of  tiO  years,  is  now  in  the  Senate.  It 
should  be  amended  to  include  dry  goods  clerks,  typewriters,  composi¬ 
tors  and  members  of  all  useful  trades  and  professions.  Why  pension 
school  teachers  any  more  than  any  other  deserving  class  of  citizens  ? 
Do  they  not  earn  more  money  than  farm  hands  ? 

The  New  York  Court  of  Appeals  has  decided  that  a  married  woman 
has  a  right  to  contract  to  work  for  other  persons  than  her  husband 
and  that  wages  for  such  work  are  her  own  property.  Such  service 

however,  as  she  renders  her  husband  belongs  to  him  by  law.  if  she 

works  for  others,  on  a  farm  or  in  store  or  factory,  she  has  a  right  to  her 
own  wages,  if  her  husband  owns  the  farm,  store  or  factory  her  wages 
belong  to  him. 

Can  any  one  give  a  good  reason  why  United  States  Senators  Bhould 
not  be  directly  elected  by  the  people  instead  of  by  the  legislatures  of  the 
States  I  The  Rural  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  its  readers  on  this 
question.  It  is  certain  that  the  present  method  has  not  given  us  the 
best  attainable  results.  Perhaps  the  other  would  be  no  better,  but  in 
the  event  of  its  adoption,  the  voters  would  have  only  themselves  to 
blame  if  they  selected  improper  men.  The  choice  of  an  entire  party  Is 
better  than  the  choice  of  a  party  “ring.” 
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All  Sorts. 

The  Best  Soil  for  Onions. 

1.  Is  a  humus  soil,  clay  loam  or  sandy  loam  best  suited  to  the  growth 
of  onions,  productiveness  and  firmness  of  the  bulb  considered  ? 

2.  Is  the  keeping  quality  or  the  flavor  of  onions  affected  by  the  soli 
In  which  they  are  grown  ? 

3.  Does  the  quality  of  the  soil  affect  the  tendency  to  form  scallions  ? 

4.  Do  the  more  successful  onion  growers  prefer  fall  to  spriDg  plow¬ 
ing  of  their  onion  ground  ? 

1.  The  best  soil  is  a  sandy  loam  thoroughly  fertilized 
with  stable  manure.  2.  The  keeping  quality  is.  3. 
The  use  of  coarse,  fresh  stable  manure  does;  and 
probably  the  same  is  the  case  with  damp  soil.  4. 
Fall.  T.  H.  HOSKINS. 

1.  Gravelly  loam  makes  bright-colored,  hard-fleslied 
onions.  2.  Yes  ;  muck  and  too  much  clay  grow  coarser 
onions.  Those  on  mucky  soil  are  dark-colored,  soft 
and  poor  keepers.  3.  Yes  ;  other  things  being  equal, 
the  gravelly  loam  grows  the  fewest  and  mupky  soils  the 
most  scallions.  4.  Plow  loam  rich  in  clay  in  the  fall  ; 
the  lighter  land  in  the  spring.  '  j.  j.  h.  Gregory. 

1.  A  humus  soil  is  the  most  productive ;  a  sandy 
loam  the  best  for  firmness  of  bulb,  but  firm  bulbs  may 
be  grown  on  humus  under  proper  conditions.  2.  Some¬ 
what,  but  more  by  conditions  of  drainage  and  weather 
in  growing,  curing  and  housing.  3.  Perhaps  a  humus 
soil  favors  this  tendency,  but  I  think  other  conditions 
have  more  to  do  with  it.  4.  Fall.  chas.  l.  osborn. 

My  experience,  as  far  as  it  goes,  and  the  information 
I  have  gathered  from  other  sources  lead  me  to  believe 
that  a  humus  soil  is  preferable  to  any  other  for  the 
growing  of  onions.  Their  keeping  quality  and  flavor 
are  to  a  certain  degree  affected  by  the  soil  on  which 
they  are  grown.  I  think  the  soil  does  not  affect  the 
tendency  to  form  scallions.  The  more  successful  onion 
growers  prefer  fall  to  spring  plowing,  e.  a.  sherman. 

A  humus  soil  is  the  best  for  the  raising  of  onions. 
The  stronger  and  richer  the  soil,  the  better  they  will 
keep.  Poor  soil  is  apt  to  produce  scallions.  I  prefer 
fall  plowing  and  plow  deep,  and  usually  plow  again 
lightly  in  the  spring.  I  think  that  spring  plowing  kills 
the  first  crop  of  weeds.  d.  c.  durland. 

To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  experience,  for 
white  onions  one  should  plow  in  the  fall  clay  loam, 
limestone  land.  Plant  early.  Sandy  loam  is  no  good 
in  our  section — Orange  County,  N.  Y.  Black  dirt  soil 
for  red  onions  will  beat  any  other  in  America  for 
quantity.  Onions  grown  on  high  ground  are  not  so 
strong.  Fall  plowing  for  a  good  crop,  wsi.u.  willcox. 

Northern  Ohio  Onion  Ground. 

1.  About  10  to  12  years  ago  I  raised  large  yields  of 
onions  of  the  best  quality  on  a  sandy  loam  ;  but  of  late 
years  I  have  been  unable  to  grow  anything  of  a  crop 
in  such  a  soil.  This  is  owing,  I  think,  to  the  ravages 
of  the  onion  louse,  a  very  small  insect  that  works  in 
the  top  or  leaves  of  the  plant,  and  cripples  it  so  that 
when  dry  weather  comes  on  it  will  not  grow  to  any 
size.  But  on  muck  soil  (on  some  of  which  I  planted 
onions  last  season)  which  is  well  watered — water 
standing  within  18  inches  of  the  surface  the  year 
round — 1  raised  a  good  crop,  500  bushels  on  100  square 
rods  of  ground.  I  sold  the  crop  early  in  the  fall,  and 
therefore  cannot  say  anything  from  experience  about 
the  keeping  qualities  of  muck-land  onions.  I  consider 
the  mucky  soil  far  better  than  the  sandy  for  onions, 
at  least  so  far  as  their  productiveness  and  appearance 
go,  but  not  as  regards  the  firmness  of  the  bulb. 

2.  I  think  that  an  onion  that  has  been  grown  quickly 
is  far  superior  in  flavor  to  one  that  has  made  a  slow  and 
inferior  growth  ;  therefore  I  do  not  think  that  the 
kind  of  soil  on  which  it  is  grown  makes  any  difference 


in  the  flavor  ;  but  a  perfect  growth  insures  an  onion 
excellent  in  this  respect. 

3.  I  think  not. 

4.  I  prefer  fall  to  spring,  especially  in  case  of  mucky 

ground.  A  heavy  dressing  of  manure  plowed  in,  will 
settle  down  and  become  thoroughly  wet  by  spring  ; 
then  a  good  working  with  a  Cutaway  harrow,  drag 
and  leveler  will  put  the  soil  in  fine  condition  for  seed 
or  transplanted  onions.  squire  Johnson. 

A  Sandy  Loam  Wanted. 

I  have  grown  onion#,  more  or  less  extensively,  or  all 
kinds  of  soil — on  rich  bottom  land,  on  muck,  on  clay 
loam,  on  gravelly  loam  and  on  sandy  loam,  and  find 
that  I  can  grow  a  good  crop  on  any  of  them,  provided 
they  are  thoroughly  drained.  The  most  satisfactory 
soil,  however,  on  which  to  plant  onions,  is  a  clean 
sandy  loam,  or  sandy  muck.  In  a  dry  season  I  would 
prefer  a  soil  just  about  half  way  between  a  sandy  and 
a  clay  loam,  and  having  good  natural  drainage.  The 
yield,  I  believe,  depends  more  on  the  supply  of  avail¬ 
able  plant  food  and  of  moisture,  than  on  the  character 
of  the  soil  in  other  respects.  Clay  loam  gives  me  the 
firmest  bulbs.  Sandy  loam  comes  next  and  muck  last ; 
but  even  in  this  respect,  as  also  in  point  of  flavor,  the 
kind  and  amount  of  manure  applied  are  perhaps  more 
important  factors  than  the  soil  is. 

Tendency  to  produce  scallions  is  the  result  of  several 
causes  ;  but  we  cannot  always  tell  to  what  extent  each 
one  of  these  is  responsible  for  the  trouble.  Seed,  soil 
and  management — all  may  have  some  bearing  upon  the 
formation  of  scallions.  If  the  planting  is  done  early, 
and  the  soil  well  drained,  scallions  should  be  rare. 
Clear,  deep,  moist  muck  seems  to  predispose  most  onion 
varieties  to  grow  thick-necked. 

The  character  of  the  soil  should  also  decide  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  fall  or  spring  plowing.  For  very  mellow  soils, 
such  as  muck,  or  deep  sandy  loam,  I  would  consider 
plowing  superfluous  at  any  time,  and  just  as  soon 
depend  entirely  on  deep-cutting  harrows  for  the  proper 
preparation  of  the  soil,  were  it  not  for  the  necessity  of 
getting  rid  of  rubbish  by  turning  it  under  in  a  nice  and 
thorough  manner.  But  this  plowing  had  better  be 
done  in  the  fall,  and  be  followed  in  spring  by  the 
diligent  use  of  good  harrows.  Soil  that  is  in  the  least 
adhesive,  however,  such  as  clay  loam  and  the  heavier 
soil  of  river  bottoms,  can  hardly  be  got  in  proper 
shape  for  sowing  or  planting  without  the  use  of  the 
plow  in  spring.  The  prevailing  practice  with  onion 
growers,  I  believe,  is  to  plow  in  spring,  t.  greiner. 

Fertilizing  with  Clover  ;  Spreading 
Manure. 

H.  F.  A.,  Cumberland  Hill,  II.  I. — 1.  What  is  the  best 
use  to  make  of  coal  ashes?  2.  What  is  meant  by 
fertilizing  with  clover?  Is  it  plowed  under  while 
green  or  sown  with  Red  Top  and  Herd’s  Grass  and  left 
to  run  out,  and  is  this  latter  course  advisable  when  hay 
is  grown  for  market,  as  we  have  to  wait  about  two 
years  before  the  hay  is  fit  to  sell.  3.  Would  it  be 
advisable  to  draw  manure  in  March  and  spread  it  out 
or  put  it  in  a  large  pile  ?  Would  there  not  be  a  large 
per  cent  of  waste  by  spreading  it  so  soon  ? 

Ans. — 1.  They  make  good  walks  and  paths  when 
well  pounded  down.  Their  fertilizing  value  is  next  to 
nothing  ;  still  they  have  a  beneficial  mechanical  effect 
on  loose  and  sandy  soils.  When  fine  sifted  coal  ashes 
are  applied  to  such  soils  they  become  more  compact 
and  better  able  to  hold  moisture.  The  fine  ashes  fill 
up  the  spaces  between  the  particles  of  the  sand  and 
thus  retard  the  escape  of  water.  2.  The  clover  may 
be  plowed  under  when  at  its  full  growth— this  is  called 
green  manuring— or  it  may  be  cut  for  hay  and  fed  to 
stock  and  put  back  on  the  soil  as  manure.  One  popular 
method  is  to  sow  Timothy  with  the  clover,  cut  the  hay 
for  two  years  and  then  plow  up  the  sod  and  plant 
corn.  If  the  hay  is  sold,  large  quantities  of  chemical 


fertilizers  will  supply  all  that  is  taken  away  from  the 
farm  in  the  hay.  As  explained  two  weeks  ago,  a  great 
deal  of  the  value  of  the  clover  crop  lies  below  ground  in 
the  roots.  It  will  seldom  pay  at  the  East  to  plow 
under  a  f xill  crop.  It  usually  pays  better  to  cut  the 
crop  for  hay  and  use  fertilizers  on  the  stubble.  3.  We 
cannot  advise  because  it  all  depends  upon  your  situa¬ 
tion.  The  majority  of  farmers  whom  we  know  prefer 
to  haul  and  spread  manure  directly  from  the  stable. 
We  shall  soon  print  some  articles  by  Joseph  Harris 
that  will  answer  the  latter  question. 

Business  Bits. 

Salting  Oats  in  tiik  Mow. — A  neighboring  farmer  Informed  me  a 
day  or  two  ago,  that  In  putting  away  his  oats  last  summer  he  had 
salted  It  In  layers,  and  when  he  used  the  oats,  not  a  sign  of  mice  work 
was  to  be  seen,  and  ills  horses  ate  the  oats,  straw  and  all,  much  more 
greedily  than  ever  before.  This  bit  of  Information  may  be  of  use  to 
many  farmers,  who  well  know  how  destructive  mice  and  rats  are  to 
oats,  either  In  stack  or  mow.  8.  miller. 

“Nature’s  Own  Fertilizer  ”  is  another  name  for  Canada  un¬ 
leached  hardwood  ashes.  Nobody  doubts  the  fertilizing  value  of  good 
ashes.  Even  the  man  who  says  that  chemical  fertilizers  will  “  poison 
his  soil "  knows  that  good  ashes  will  help  his  crops.  But  the  ashes 
must  be  good.  The  Forest  City  Wood  Ash  Co.,  of  South  Sudbury,  Mass., 
has  been  advertising  with  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  a  long  time.  Many  of  our 
readers  have  bought  ashes  of  It.  We  have  yet  to  hear  of  a  complaint. 

Saves  Fingers  and  Knees. — Anything  that  does  that  is  well  worth 
considering,  because  these  members  contain  some  of  the  most  useful 
Joints  In  the  body,  and  a  limber  Joint  Is  the  only  one  worth  having. 
Many  hands  and  knees  are  stiffened  In  trying  to  stretch  a  carpet  Into 
shape.  No  man— particularly  no  woman— has  any  business  to  try  to 
do  this  by  hand.  Whon  you  kneel  on  the  carpet  and  try  to  pull  It  up 
close  to  the  wall  you  act  like  the  man  who  tries  to  lift  himself  by 
pulling  at  his  boot  straps.  A  carpet  stretcher  made  by  C.  M.  Mallorv, 
Albion,  N.  Y.,  Is  a  good  deal  stouter  and  cheaper  than  lingers  and  knees. 

Proper  Packing  pays.— The  Florida  Dispatch  tells  this  story:  “  A 
and  B  shipped  lettuce  grown  on  the  same  kind  of  land,  from  the  same 
station,  on  the  same  day,  to  the  same  commission  houso,  and  the  two 
lots  were  sold  the  same  day.  Both  lots  were  good  lettuce,  though  A’s 
was  a  trifle  the  better  of  the  two.  But  A’s  was  packed  with  the  greatest 
care,  the  heads  laid  In  regular  order  like  oranges  and  pressed  down 
tight,  while  B’s  was  thrown  In  with  some  sand  on  It  and  not  pressed 
down  tight.  A’s  lettuce  brought  $5  a  barrel  and  B'b$2.50,  barely  paying 
expenses.  B's  farm  Is  owned  by  the  senior  member  of  the  house  that 
sold  the  lettuce  and  B  Is  Ills  tonantl  Tills  shows  what  packing  did.” 

Bricks  for  Drying  Grains.— The  answer  to  B.  B.T.’s  Inquiry  as  to 
how  to  dry  the  grain,  In  a  late  Rural,  Is  good  whore  there  are  plenty 
of  bins.  1  would  place  In  the  grain  bins  freshly  burned  soft  brick  that 
had  not  yet  absorbed  any  moisture.  If  the  grain  Is  very  dump  use  one 
to  the  bushel,  and  the  bricks  will  absorb  the  moisture  In  the  grain  so 
that  the  latter  will  become  qulto  dry.  If  no  freshly  burned  bricks  are 
at  hand,  any  soft  burned  ones  will  do  If  placed  on  a  fire  until  they  have 
become  cherry-red.  Let  them  cool  so  that  one  can  distribute  them 
well  down  among  the  grain.  Select  clean  bricks  and  brush  off  any  sand 
or  dirt  that  may  be  on  them.  This  will  do  for  a  few  hundred  bushels; 
but  large  elevator  binfuls  can  be  best  dried  by  aerating,  by  elevating 
and  handling  the  grain.  John  cra  ycrabt. 

Complete  Chemical  Manures.— H.  J.  Baker  &  Bros.,  of  New  York, 
send  a  very  neat  little  pocket  note-book  giving  the  facts  regarding  their 
fertilizers,  and  containing  convenient  space  for  a  short  diary  or  notes 
on  farm  events  The  following  statement  from  this  pamphlet  is  com¬ 
mended  to  the  attention  of  those  farmers  who  think  a  cheap  fertilizer 
Is  just  as  good  as  a  “  high-grade”:  “  It  costs  as  much  to  manufacture 
(I.  e.,  mix  and  grind,  bag,  cart  and  freight)  a  $25  phosphate  as  one  that 
Is  worth  $42.50.  This  shows  that  the  percentage  of  cost  of  manufactur¬ 
ing  the  cheaper  phosphate  Is  about  double  that  of  the  better  one,  and, 
taking  Into  consideration  the  percentages  of  ammonia,  phosphoric 
acid  and  potash  they  contain,  the  cost  to  the  farmer  of  the  cheap  one 
Is  about  double,  as  will  be  seen  by  an  examination  of  the  agricultural 
station  reports.” 

Spraying  a  Necessity. — “A  stitch  In  time  saves  nine,”  Is  a  wise 
old  saw — one  of  the  kind  that  has  been  used  to  advantage  for  genera¬ 
tions.  It  Is  early  In  the  season  for  spraying,  but  not  too  early  to  talk 
about  It,  and  to  urge  our  readers  to  give  the  matter  their  present  con¬ 
sideration,  In  order  that  they  may  be  prepared  for  the  work  when  the 
time  comes.  Really,  a  farmer  to-day  cannot  afford  to  bo  without  some 
spraying  apparatus  with  which  to  wage  war  on  Insect  pests,  blights, 
mildews,  rots,  and  the  various  destructive  fungi  that  so  disastrously 
affect  the  unprotected  crops.  The  work  of  the  scientists  in  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Department  at  Washington  and  In  various  experiment  sta¬ 
tion  has  been  so  exhaustive  In  Its  character,  that  we  have  now 
effectual  remedies  for  almost  all  the  ills  alluded  to.  The  losses  to  the 
country  from  these  pests  would  annually  amount  to  a  sum  large 
enough  almost  to  annihilate  the  National  debt— losses  which  are  very 
largely  preventible.  The  cost  of  the  necessary  apparatus  is  now 
greatly  reduced,  while  the  cost  of  the  fungicides  and  poisons  necessary 
Is  so  small  as  not  to  be  worth  talking  about.  Apple  orchards  are 
especially  in  need  of  the  spraying  machine,  which  can  be  used  to  de¬ 
stroy  the  codling  moth  and  the  apple  scab.  The  weight  of  competent 
authority  decides  that  the  plum  curculio  can  be  practically  banished 
by  spraying.  Aided  by  these  machines,  we  can  easily  grow  all  the 
liner  English  gooseberries,  by  spraying  the  bushes.  We  can  keep  the 
rot  from  our  grape  vines— in  short,  we  can  make  these  simple  affairs 
pay  for  themselves  every  year.  Look  Into  these  matters,  friends 
and,  taking  time  by  the  forelock,  be  ready  when  the  enemies  come. 
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Made  to  furnish  the  EXACT  PLANT  food  REQUIRED  for 
EACH  PARTICULAR  CROP. 


M  Dairy  Sweepstakes,  The  Creamery  Sweepstakes* 

THE  GRAND  SWEEPSTAKES, 

“Jba  COLD  MEDAL, 

Was  awarded  to  Rutter  Made  by  the 

COOLEY  CREAMER  PROCESS. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Vermont  Dairymen’s 
Association.Jan,  12th  to  14th.  1892.  Is  not  this  a  grand 
victory, there  being  over  seventy  competitors •  the 
three  Judges  stating  that  it  waR  the  finest  Jot  of  win¬ 
ter  butter  they  ever  saw.  This  makes  the 

23d  COLD  MEDAL 

awarded.  No  system  can  compare  with  the  f’oolcy 
Cream  er.  Send  for  Full  Illustrated  Circulars. 

FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls, 

Munulacturers  of  Creamery  and  l>uiry  .Supplies. 
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The  estimated  values  as  published  by  all  the  various  Agricultural  Experiment 
StatUms  prove  their  worth.  The  opinions  of  prominent  agriculturists  who  have  used 
them  for  over  20  years  sustain  our  claim  that  they  will  produce  paying  crops  of 
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The  finest  colors,  heaviest  weights,  I  'T'/'A'D  APm 
and  best  burning  quality  f  J-  W  TjrALy  vJ. 


“A  A”  Ammoniated  Superphosphate  Standard  UnXlD.  Fertilizer. 

One  trial  of  these  goods  will  produce  results  easily  observed.  Secure  of  our 
agent,  or  of  us  direct  (215  Pearl  Street,  New  York)  our  pocket  memorandum 
book  “  Facts  for  Farmers,”  mailed  free. 


Society  or  Club  Work. 

SPEAKING  of  pronunciation:  “We  can  just  as  well 
be  correct  in  such  matters  as  our  daughters  or 
sons  in  college,”  says  a  contributor  to  a  recent  brief 
symposium  on  Literary  Clubs.  So,  no  doubt,  thought 
that  mother  mentioned  in  a  late  issue  of  The  R.  N.-Y., 
who  has  lately  entered  college  with  her  two  sons. 
But  to  those  to  whom  college  is  an  impossibility,  the 
uniting  of  effort  in  societies  of  some  sort  offers  a  cumu¬ 
lative  help  not  to  be  gained  by  the  isolated,  individual 
worker.  *  *  * 

The  method  of  carrying  on  such  clubs,  or  societies, 
whatever  their  purpose,  seems  to  be  the  greatest 
stumbling  block.  A  certain  Chautauqua  Circle  one 
year  elected  three  of  its  best  members  as  a  continuous 
programme  committee,  and  supposed  it  had. solved  the 
problem  of  having  successful  meetings.  Yet  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year  the  programme  committee  was  changed 
every  third  week,  so  that  each  member  was  obliged 
to  act  during  the  year.  By  judicious  appointing  of 
one  strong  member  always  on  the  committee  of  three, 
the  work  was  as  well  done  as  before,  and  was  evenly 
distributed — perhaps  gave  even  better  general  satis¬ 
faction.  *  *  * 

In  the  symposium  above  mentioned,  at  least  two  con¬ 
tributors  emphasize  this  point :  “  Every  one  must 

work,”  and  this  is  the  only  fair  way  ;  let  each  work 
according  to  the  measure  of  his  ability,  and  how  quick¬ 
ly  will  that  ability  be  increased  ! 

One  programme  committee  arranges  a  programme 
by  first  assigning  to  several  members  a  subject  on 
which  to  write  or  to  speak  ;  it  also  selects  some  sub¬ 
ject  for  discussion  or  debate  ;  music  in  variety  relieves 
the  heavier  portion  of  the  programme.  This  is  the 
work  of  a  country  club,  which  has  been  so  successful 
as  to  get  together  <»r>  members,  part  of  whom,  proving 
drones,  were  afterward  dropped. 

*  *  * 

In  another  of  these  clubs  each  member  in  turn  is 
held  responsible  for  the  work  of  one  session,  a  higher 
power,  programme  committee  or  president,  assigning 
topics.  Each  is  expected  to  study  up  as  well  as  possible 
all  the  topics,  but  is  responsible  only  for  her  own. 
Still  another  method  is  for  the  leader  to  outline  all  the 
work,  distributing  at  each  meeting  topics  for  the  next, 
to  those  who  must  take  part.  The  whole  subject  may 
be  arranged  for  discussion. 

*  *  * 

One  general  rule  may  perhaps  be  laid  down,  that 
will  apply  to  all  societies  if  certain  conditions  are 
present.  This  is,  that  discussion  and  debate  are  both 
the  most  profitable  and  the  most  interesting  form  of 
putting  any  subject  before  the  company.  But — and 
this  must  always  be  noted — members  must  have 
natural  ability  for  this  discussion  or  debate,  or  they 
must  have  access  to  material  through  which  they  may 
absorb  the  ideas  of  others.  Even  if  they  have  the 
natural  ability  they  may  often  need  books  of  reference 
in  order  to  get  facts  beyond  their  knowledge  ;  hence 
it  seems  that  a  good  library  for  reference  is  a  real 
necessity.  With  a  good  leader,  who  can  encourage 
and  assist  timid  workers,  many  who  never  suspected 
themselves  of  having  a  talent  may  become  helpful 
members  and  independent  thinkers. 

About  the  Songs  Which  Won’t  Sing. 

I  WAS  visiting  my  friend  E.,  and  we  sat  one  evening 
in  the  twilight.  For  a  little  time  there  had  been 
silence,  and  then  E.  said  : 

I  often  think  that  if  I  could  put  into  words  the 
beautiful  things  which  come  to  me,  people  would  be 
glad  to  read  them.” 

“  Why  don’t  you  try  ?  ”  I  asked. 

“Oh,  I  haven’t  the  least  gift  that  way,”  was  the 
answer. 

The  next  day  I  was  sitting  in  her  large,  pleasant 
kitchen,  writing  a  letter.  She  was  busy  with  her 
work.  Looking  up,  I  noticed  the  peculiarly  happy  ex¬ 
pression  of  her  face,  and  knew  that  some  of  her  beau¬ 
tiful  fancies  were  with  her.  Just  then  her  youngest 
child  ran  up  to  her,  wishing  his  jacket  buttoned  and 
his  scarf  tied. 

“  What  are  you  looking  so  happy  about,  mamma?” 
said  he. 

“  I  am  not  looking  happy,  am  I  ?”  asked  she. 

“  Yes,  you  are,  and  you  do  look  happy  lots  of  times. 
But  Fay  Brown’s  mamma  doesn’t.  She  looks  so  sorry 
all  the  while,”  and  with  these  words  the  child  ran  off 
to  his  play. 

This  occurred  years  ago.  To-day  E.  is  the  mother 
of  six  children.  Her  oldest  girl  is  married  to  an  intel¬ 
ligent,  educated  man  and  has  three  exceptionally 
bright  children.  Her  eldest  son  is  a  progressive,  stir¬ 


ring  farmer — an  honor  to  the  calling.  Three  wide¬ 
awake  girls  come  next,  all  teachers,  and  all  command¬ 
ing  the  best  wages  given  in  the  vicinity.  Her  younger 
son  is  a  manly,  studious  boy,  yet  in  school. 

When  I  consider  the  home  she  has  made,  and  the  in¬ 
fluence  she  has  exerted  over  six  other  homes,  I  think 
she  has  had  a  gift  of  using  the  beautiful  and  uplifting 
thoughts  which  have  come  to  her  in  doing  more  good 
in  the  world  than  they  would  have  done  had  she  been 
able  to  weave  them  into  pleasing  poems  or  instructive 
stories.  She  need  not  mourn  because  her  song  wouldn’t 
sing,  for  she  has  used  them  in  building  her  home — a 
structure  which  towers  heavenward  and  whose  founda¬ 
tions  are  love,  and  truth,  and  purity,  and  progress. 

MRS.  LEVI  H.  NII.ES. 

Things  Material. 

A  GENTLEWOMAN  of  original,  but  alsoof  refresh¬ 
ingly  eccentric  character,  and  one  who  made  a 
lasting  impression  on  my  memory  when  I  was  a  very 
young  girl,  once  said  to  me,  as  she  looked  at  her 
shapely  hands  crossed  in  her  lap. 

“  I  never  cared  a  straw  whether  I  had  a  pretty  face 
or  not,  so  long  as  I  had  pretty  hands,  for  my  face  I 
only  saw  when  I  looked  in  the  glass,  while  my  hands 
were  always  in  my  sight.” 

There  is  something  of  this  “being  always  in  one’s 
sight”  in  one’s  dress,  that  is  the  most  exasperating  or 
satisfactory  part  of  it.  That  human  existence  is 
necessarily  so  material,  requiring  the  larger  part  of 
one’s  time  and  energy  to  make  both  ends  of  the  year 
meet  in  merely  providing  for  the  wants  of  the  body, 
sets  many  a  one  thinking  whether  there  is  no  way  out 
of  the  difficulty.  We  are  a  very  clever  people  in  inven¬ 
tion.  We  have  no  end  of  labor-saving  machines,  and 
the  more  we  invent  and  contrive  “conveniences,”  the 
less  time  we  have  for  what  we  are  pleased  to  call 
“  higher  and  better  things.”  We  like  to  be  well  and 
simply  dressed,  not  from  vanity,  but  because  we  have 
more  mental  freedom  when  not  annoyed  by  our  cloth¬ 
ing,  and  it  is  desirable  to  accomplish  this  with  the 
smallest  possible  outlay  of  time  and  money.  To  be 
obliged  to  spend  all  one’s  leisure  (leisure  from  other 
work)  in  making,  changing  and  repairing  one’s  gar¬ 
ments,  is  enough  to  drive  one  into  insanity  or  imbecility! 

And  when  one  contemplates  the  enormous  mass  of 
printing  in  journals  concerning  what  we  shall  eat,  and 
drink  and  wherewithal  we  shall  be  clothed — fashions 
in  this  and  fashions  in  that — is  it  not  quite  enough 
to  make  One  cry  out  for  a  lodge  in  some  wilderness, 
where  fashion  and  cooking  publications  may  not  follow 
and  stare  at  us  like  diabolical  furies,  as  if  a  new  gown 
and  a  new  way  to  make  an  omelet  were  the  most 
important  things  in  the  world  ! 

As  long  ago  as  1550,  Lord  Thomas  Vaux  wrote  : 

When  all  Is  done  and  said, 

In  the  end  this  shall  yon  And; 

He  most  of  all  doth  bathe  In  bliss 
That  hath  a  quiet  mind. 

And  clear  from  worldly  cares 
To  deem  can  be  content 
The  sweetest  time  In  all  his  life 
In  thinking  to  be  spent. 

To  be  thinking  forever  about  trivialities  (when  we 
reach  the  mountain  top,  or  the  end  »f  life  we  will 
see  that  they  are  trivialities)  breeds  neither  mental 
development,  nor  mental  strength.  It  is  like  feeding 
the  body  on  weak  broth — it  keeps  it  simply  alive. 
And  does  it  ever  occur  to  you  how  few  people  there 
are  who  clearly  betray  the  fact  that  the  mental  and 
spiritual  lives  are  theirs  more  than  the  material  ?  I 
meet  a  hundred  men  and  women  so  utterly  common¬ 
place,  so  hedged  in  by  conventionalities  as  never  to  be 
quite  natural — and  some  people  were  born  unnatural — 
so  swallowed  up  in  surface  things,  that  there  seems 
to  be  nothing  in  them  to  survive  this  life;  and  then 
comes  one  at  long  intervals  so  aglow  with  spirituality, 
intelligence,  radiancy  of  mind,  fervor,  big  thoughts 
and  feelings,  that  I  say,  “  Here  is  something  that  can¬ 
not  die — a  soul  too  large  to  slip  through  a  crack  in  the 
floor  of  eternity  and  never  be  missed.”  But  the  women 
who  are  all  bonnets  and  gowns,  or  houses  and  servants 
and  dinners,  and  the  men  who  are  all  office  and  shop, 
or  barn  and  stable,  or  both,  who  are  ailing,  or 
were  last  year,  and  absorbed  with  pains  and  plasters, 
bah!  wherein  are  they  more  than  talking  animals  ! 

To  illustrate  to  yourself  how  barren  you  are  in  men¬ 
tal  furniture,  try  just  for  one  day  to  entertain  your 
family  at  table  with  talk  on  purely  intellectual  themes, 
and  find  what  you  have  to  say.  No  vice  is  more  gen¬ 
eral  and  persistent  than  that  of  talking  literally  to 
tatters  your  own  small  affairs  until  you  can  talk 
of  nothing  else,  so  vitiated  and  belittled  the  mind  be¬ 
comes.  A  great  many  every-day  affairs  have  to  be 
discussed;  but  why  not  get  through  with  them,  and 
dismiss  them,  instead  of  turning  them  over  for  per¬ 
petual  mental  mastication,  much  as  some  vile  people 
chew  gum,  turning  it  over,  and  working  their  jaws. 


as  if  propelled  by  a  windmill?  The  great  value  of  talk — 
written  or  spoken — lies  in  diverting  one’s  mind  from 
its  every-day  grooves,  and  opening  another  side  of  it 
to  the  air  and  light. 

“  Don’t  tell  me  about  the  grippe  and  the  measles 
and  your  trials  with  the  ‘  hired  girl  ’  and  the  dress¬ 
maker.  I’ve  had  them  all  in  the  house.  But  let  me 
know  about  your  plants  and  your  chickens,”  said  a 
lady  to  a  visitor.  The  visitor  laughed,  and  talked  of 
her  Daphne  in  full  bloom,  until  her  hostess  fairly 
smelt  its  sweetness,  and  of  her  poultry  until  the  feaHi- 
ered  beauties  filled  her  ears  with  their  cackle.  If  not 
“  highly  intellectual,”  the  talk  stimulated  her  fancy, 
and  led  her  thoughts  from  the  routine  of  the  day.  It 
was  better  than  an  account  of  how  she  had  changed  the 
trimming  on  her  Sunday  gown,  or  how  many  eggs  she 
allowed  for  a  custard. 

And  here  1  find  myself  at  the  end  of  ray  “  limit,” 
without  having  ventured  a  a  word  on  the  topic  with 
which  I  was  possessed  at  the  beginning,  how  to  com¬ 
pass  a  suitable  appearance  on  the  smallest  allowance 
of  money  and  time — placing  the  words  as  French 
writers  do,  the  most  important  one  last.  But  like  the 
soldier  who  runs  away,  I  may  live  to  “  write  ”  another 
day.  MARY  WAGER-FISHER. 

Is  it  all  Fancy  ? 

THERE  are  so  many  ways  of  doing  things,  and 
each  housekeeper  who  writes,  is  so  sure  that  her 
way  is  by  all  odds  the  very  best,  that  sometimes  one  is 
quite  confused,  as  frequently  the  methods  conflict 
with  each  other. 

For  instance,  there  is  the  simple  cup  of  coffee.  I 
was  taught  to  grind  the  berry  rather  fine,  put  it  into  a 
clean  coffee-pot,  pour  on  a  cupful  or  more  of  boiling 
water  and  put  it  on  the  stove  to  boil  for  at  least  five 
minutes  ;  then  to  fill  up  with  more  boiling  water  and 
take  to  the  table.  By  the  time  the  family  were  seated, 
the  grounds  would  be  settled,  and  the  coffee  of  a  clear 
amber  hue  ;  and  when  well  seasoned  with  real  cream 
and  loaf  sugar  I  thought  there  was  nothing  else  so 
delicious,  and  I  have  not  changed  my  mind  since. 

But  when  I  read  of  a  more  excellent  way  of  doing 
any  work,  I  like  to  try  it,  and  if  I  find  it  is  in  any 
manner  better  than  the  one  I  have  been  accustomed 
to,  I  accept  it  at  once.  So  I  have  been  trying  some 
experiments  with  coffee. 

Some  writers  declare  that  coffee  is  spoiled  by  boil¬ 
ing;  and  recommend  grinding  the  berry  very  fine  and 
then  pouring  on  hot  water,  letting  the  coffee  pot  stand 
where  it  will  keep  hot  for  10,  15  or  20  minutes.  When 
I  made  it  according  to  such  directions,  I  expected  to 
hear  our  coffee  tasters  cry  out  at  the  unusual  delicious¬ 
ness  of  the  beverage;  but  not  a  single  remark  was 
made.  Finally,  just  before  the  meal  was  over,  I  asked 
how  they  liked  the  coffee;  why  it  was  all  right;  it  was 
always  good.  But  why  did  I  ask  ?  When  told  the 
reason,  they  could  see  no  difference. 

At  another  time  I  tried  grinding  it  very  coarse,  ac¬ 
cording  to  direction,  and  soaking  overnight  in  cold 
water,  heating  but  not  boiling,  when  wanted.  The 
coffee  needed  straining,  for  the  coarse  part  of  the  grains 
would  float;  but  the  flavor  was  the  same. 

I  always  liked  to  pour  the  coffee  on  the  cream  and 
sugar,  fancying  that  doing  so  added  a  good  deal  to  the 
fine  flavor.  But  the  other  day  that  method  was  dis¬ 
cussed  in  the  presence  of  a  guest,  and  he  said  that  his 
wife  had  that  notion,  but  he  could  never  taste  any 
difference,  whether  the  seasoning  went  into  the  cup 
first  or  last,  and  the  rest  were  like  him.  Hence,  I 
concluded  that  the  delicious  quality  of  coffee  was  more 
in  the  variety  of  berry  used  than  in  the  manner  of 
steeping  or  seasoning.  may  maple. 

It  is  better  to  take  Scott’s  Emulsion  of 
cod-liver  oil  when  that  decline  in  health 
begins — the  decline  which  precedes  con¬ 
sumption — rather  than  wait  for  the  germ 
to  begin  to  grow  in  our  lungs. 

“  Prevention  is  better  than  cure  and 
surer.  The  saying  never  was  truer  than 
here. 

What  is  it  to  prevent  consumption? 

Let  us  send  you  a  book  on  careful 

living  ;  free. 

SCOTT  &  BOWNE,  Chemists,  132  South  5tb  Avenue,  New  York. 

Your  druggist  keeps  Scott’s  Emulsion  of  cod-liver  oil— all  druggists 
everywhere  do.  II. 
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A  New  Pudding. 

WHAT  shall  we  have  for  dessert?” 
I  asked  myself  this  question  as 
I  viewed  the  empty  egg  box  and  milk 
pitcher.  “John  will  not  eat  pies,  and 
pastry  in  any  form  always  calls  into  his 
face  a  discouraged  look.” 

Nothing  suggested  itself  but  apple 
tapioca,  till  going  for  the  latter  I  spied 
a  dish  containing  about  a  pint  of  canned 
blackberries.  Acting  upon  the  idea  this 
suggested,  I  made  the  following  pudding, 
said  by  the  family  a  delicious  dessert. 

My  Nkw  Pudding. — One  cup  of  flake 
tapioca  covered  with  cold  water  and 
soaked  an  hour ;  one  pint  of  canned 
blackberries;  three  dessert  spoonfuls  of 
sugar ;  a  little  salt  and  nutmeg.  Stir 
together  and  add  one  pint  of  cold  water. 
Hake  till  the  tapioca  is  tender.  Serve 
cold  with  cream  and  sugar.  Any  other 
canned  fruit  may  be  used  in  place  of 
the  blackberries. 

Lundies  for  the  Children. 

ARE  any  of  The  R.  N.-Y.’s  friends 
puzzled  to  know  what  to  give  the 
children  to  carry  to  school  for  lunch  ? 
Let  me  give  them  a  few  suggestions,  and, 
in  return.  I  will  ask  for  new  ideas  upon 
the  subject. 

The  ordinary  sandwiches  are  the  stand¬ 
by,  of  course,  but  it  sometimes  happens 
that  we  have  no  cold  meat  for  these. 
Then  I  cut  thin  slices  of  bread,  spread 
with  butter  and  jelly  and  place  in  layers, 
using  four  slices  to  make  a  sandwich  of 
the  ordinary  thickness.  Sometimes  there 
will  be  cold  meat  not  suitable  for  slicing. 
This  I  chop  fine,  season  and  spread  be¬ 
tween  the  slices  of  bread.  Ham  is  par¬ 
ticularly  nice  used  in  this  way. 

Plain  bread  and  butter  and  baked  eggs 
sometimes  form  a  part  of  my  little  girl’s 
lunches.  I  boil  the  eggs  20  minutes  ;  for 
then  they  are  as  digestible  as  soft-boiled 
eggs  ;  next  I  cut  them  in  two,  remove  the 
yolks  and  season  ;  then  place  them  back 
in  the  shells,  tie  together  and  bake  for 
a  short  time.  Sometimes  I  simply  boil 
the  eggs,  slice,  season  and  place  between 
thin  slices  of  bread.  I  always  keep  a 
variety  of  cookies  on  hand  for  the  lunch 
basket.  Here  are  a  few  recipes  for 
cookies : 

Fruit  Cookies.— One  and  a  half  cupful 
of  sugar,  1  %  pint  of  flour,  two-thirds  of 
a  cupful  of  butter,  two  eggs,  two  table¬ 
spoonfuls  of  milk,  half  a  teaspoonful  of 
soda,  one  cupful  of  chopped  raisins,  half 
a  cupful  of  currants,  a  little  cinnamon, 
clove  and  nutmeg. 

Vanilla  Wafers. — One  cupful  of  but¬ 
ter,  two  of  sugar,  one  or  two  eggs,  one- 
third  of  a  cupful  of  milk,  a  quarter  of  a 
teaspoonful  of  soda  ;  as  little  flour  as  pos¬ 
sible.  Flavor  with  vanilla.  Cut  in  rounds. 

Ginger  Cookies. — One  cupful  each  of 
molasses,  butter  and  sugar,  one  teaspoon¬ 
ful  of  soda,  half  a  cupful  of  water,  one 
teaspoonful  of  ginger.  Flour  to  roll  out. 

Lemon  Jumbles. — One  cupful  of  butter, 
two  cupfuls  of  sugar,  two  eggs,  half  a 
cupful  of  milk,  a  heaping  teaspoonful  of 
baking  powder.  Flavor  with  lemon  and 
mix  stiff. 

I  generally  make  but  half  the  quantity 
here  indicated.  The  vanilla  wafers  are 
particularly  nice,  and  will  keep  for  a 
long  time. 

Though,  as  a  rule,  I  do  not  approve  of 
pastry,  I  now  and  then  surprise  the  chil¬ 
dren  with  a  raspberry  or  apple  puff. 

1  find  that  the  more  attractive  in  ap¬ 
pearance  the  lunches  are,  the  more  the 
children  enjoy  them,  and  the  better  their 
appetites  keep. 

Pretty  doilies  may  be  made  for  the 
lunch  basket  out  of  table-cloths  too  much 
worn  to  serve  their  original  purpose. 

ERMENTINE  YOUNG. 


When  Baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castoria, 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castoria, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castoria, 
When  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Castoria 


My  Heresy. 

I  AM  aware  that  it  is  not  at  all  fash¬ 
ionable  to  criticise  adversely  such 
authors  as  Dickens  and  Scott ;  indeed,  I 
do  not  remember  to  have  ever  read  or 
heard  such  criticism  except  by  those  who 
consider  all  novels  objectionable,  simply 
because  they  are  novels.  The  best  and 
wisest  people  seem  united  in  admiring, 
commending  and  recommending  the 
works  of  these  authors,  and  I  can’t  help 
wondering  why.  If  my  children  were 
old  enough  to  be  interested  in  such  books, 
I  should  object  to  them  precisely  for  the 
same  reason  that  I  should  object  to  their 
association  with  drinking,  swearing 
carousing  companions. 

Who  will  deny  that  the  works  of  both 
these  writers  abound  in  oaths  and  slang 
and  endless  tippling — all  without  any  ex¬ 
pressed  or  implied  protest  ?  Unquestion¬ 
ably  they  exhibit  genius  and  faithful  por¬ 
trayal  of  the  life  and  customs  of  the 
times  in  which  they  were  written,  but  our 
children  live  in  our  times ;  and  if  it  is 
true  that  their  chai’acters  will,  in  large 
measure,  be  moulded  by  the  books  they 
read,  how  can  it  be  wise  to  familiarize 
them  with  language  and  momls  that 
would  shock  us  if  exhibited  before  them 
in  real  life  ?  If  we  train  our  children  to 
total  abstinence  and  abhorrence  of  oaths 
and  slang,  how  can  we  be  willing  to  let 
them  absorb  so  much  of  evil  as  appears 
to  be  a  common,  every-day  affair  in  these 
and  similar  books  ?  We  know  how  true 
it  is  that 

Vice  la  a  monster  of  such  frightful  mien, 

That  to  be  hated,  needs  hut  to  be  seen: 

Yet,  seen  too  oft,  familiar  with  his  face, 

We  first  endure,  then  pity,  then  embrace. 

None  of  Scott’s  novels  is  more  widely 
praised  than  ‘  ‘  Ivanhoe  ;  ”  yet,  while  I 
was  reading  it,  I  had  a  constant  inclina¬ 
tion  to  season  my  own  daily  language 
with  “  Gracious  heavens  !  ”  “  By  Jove  !  ” 
“Great  Jupiter  !  ”  and  other  high-soundi- 
ing  expletives  foreign  to  my  habitual 
conversation.  The  memory  of  that  novel 
is  one  of  coarseness,  brutality,  burning, 
pillage  and  bacchanalian  revelry,  intoler¬ 
able  to  me — a  memory  from  which  I  hope 
to  shield  my  own  children,  at  least  dur¬ 
ing  their  impressionable,  character-form¬ 
ing  years.  Carrie  ellis  breck. 

For  Girls  Who  Have  Mothers. 

ER  attention  was  arrested  by  a 
strange  sight.  Her  tired  mother 
had  fallen  asleep  over  her  sewing.  That 
was  not  surprising,  but  the  startled  girl 
saw  bending  over  her  mother’s  pale  face 
two  angels  looking  earnestly  at  the 
sleeper. 

“  What  made  that  weary  look  on  this 
woman’s  face?”  asked  the  strange,  stern¬ 
looking  angel  of  the  weaker,  sadder  one. 
“Has  God  given  her  no  daughters?” 

“Yes,”  replied  the  other,  “but  they 
have  no  time  to  take  care  of  their 
mother.” 

“No  time!”  cried  the  other.  “What 
do  they  do  with  all  the  time  I  am  letting 
them  have  ?” 

“  Well,”  replied  the  Angel  of  Life.  “I 
keep  their  hands  and  hearts  full.  They 
are  affectionate  daughters,  much  admired 
for  their  good  works;  but  they  do  not 
know  that  they  are  letting  the  one  they 
love  most  slip  from  my  arms  into  yours. 
I  hose  gray  hairs  came  from  overwork, 
and  anxiety  to  save  extra  money  for  the 
music  and  French  lessons.  Those  pale 
cheeks  faded  while  the  girls  were  paint¬ 
ing  roses  on  velvet  or  satin. 

The  dark  angel  frowned. 

“  Young  ladies  must  be  accomplished 
now,”  explained  the  other.  “  Those  eyes 
grew  dim  sewing  for  the  girls,  to  give 
them  time  to  study  ancient  history  and 
modern  languages;  those  wrinkles  came 
because  the  girls  had  not  time  to  share  the 
cares  and  worries  of  every-day  life.  That 
sigh  comes  because  the  mother  feels  neg¬ 
lected  and  lonely  while  the  poor  ex¬ 
hausted  girls  are  making  up  for  their  lost 
sleep.”, 

“No  wonder,”  said  the  Angel  of  Death, 
“  so  many  mothers  call  me.  This  is,  in¬ 
deed,  sad — loving,  industrious  girls  giving 


their  mothers  to  my  care  as  soon  as  self¬ 
ish,  wicked  ones  !  ” 

“  Ah,  the  hours  are  so  crowded,”  said 
Life,  wearily.  “Girls  who  are  cultured, 
or  take  an  active  part  in  life,  have  no 
time  to  take  care  of  the  mother  who  spent 
so  much  time  in  bringing  them  up.” 

[The  above  suggestive  fragment  is 
taken  from  the  story  of  a  busy  young 
daughter’s  dream,  given  in  Sheltering 
Arms.  Has  it  not  its  point  ?  Eds,] 


FOR  SPRING  PLANTING 


Fruit  and 

Ornamental  |  rIEhIhV 


The  large.it  &  most  complete  collections  in  the  U.  S. ;  also  of 

ROSES,  Grapes,  Shrubs,  E  vergreens, 

Now  Small  Fruits, including  iiiiinv  Novelties, 

...  ELLWANGER  &  BARRY 

MOUNT  HOPE  nnrUrCTrD  M  v 
NURSERIES  HOCrl  ESTER, IM. Y. 


Graham  Popdowns. 

WE  call  them  popdowns  because  the 
heroine  of  a  story  which  we  read 
did  so.  We  think  her  way  of  making 
them,  which  was  not  given,  may  not  have  . 
been  better  than  ours. 

A  batter  is  mixed  in  the  usual  way  for 
batter  cakes  with  buttermilk  and  soda, 
or  cream-of-tartar  and  soda  with  water 
or  sweet  milk,  a  pinch  of  salt  and  an  egg. 
Add  Graham  flour  enough  for  a  very  stiff 
batter.  Stir  in  two  or  three  tablespoon¬ 
fuls  of  molasses ;  and  a  little  lard  may 
be  poured  in  from  the  hot  greased  grid¬ 
dle.  The  soda  should  be  dissolved  in  a 
little  warm  water  and  quickly  beaten  in 
the  very  last  thing,  as  it  should  be  in  all 
batters  in  which  soda  is  an  ingredient. 
Drop  from  the  spoon  and  bake  in  a  quick 
oven.  As  they  come  from  the  oven  nicely- 
browned,  sprinkle  quickly  with  a  little 
cold  water,  which  will  make  them  soft 
and  tender. 

I  hope  no  one  else  has  been  deluded,  as 
I  was,  into  trying  a  recipe  recently  seen 
in  several  papers  for  “old-fashioned 
Graham  gems.”  Flour,  water  and  salt 
and  an  enormous  amount  of  beating  were 
the  ingredients.  1  beat  them  until  my 
arms  ached,  then  took  fresh  courage  and 
began  over  again.  The  result  was  bread 
that  was  flat,  heavy  and  hard. 

Many  old  fashions  are  good  ones,  but  I 
draw  the  line  at  old-fashioned  Graham 
gems — if  mine  were  a  fair  sample,  \ 
g  r a  ce  ha  m  i  r/r on  . 
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AYER’S  PILLS 

cure 

constipation, 
dyspepsia,  jaundice, 
sick  headache. 

THE  BEST 

remedy  for 
all  disorders  of 
the  stomach,  liver, 
and  bowels. 

Every  Dose  Effective 


If  you  have  Malaria,  Piles,  Sick  Head¬ 
ache,  Costive  Bowels,  Dumb  Ague  or 
if  your  food  does  not  assimilate. 


•Tutt’s  Tiny  Pills 

will  cure  these  troubles.  Dose  small. 
Price,  25c.  Oltice,  30  Park  Place,  IV.  Y. 


EUREKA  MOWER 


Improved  for  1892 


Malleable  Shoes,  new 
cut  Gear,  Taper  Bar, 
Open  Guard, 
Improved 
Knife-bar,  new 
Hock  Shaft. 


5,  (i  and  7  feet. 


UREKA'tS  HARROWS 


TOOTH 

All  steel  frame  or 
channel  steel  draft 
bars  with  hard  wood 
cross  beams,  as  de¬ 
sired.  .Sixes.  I  I,  Hi.  IS 
stud  22  Tooth,  lists 
N'  O  K  1'  A  I.  for 
strength  of  frame  <>r 
lightness  of  drsift. 
Folds  perfeelly. 

EUREKA  CULTIVATORS 

^^®with  the  many  adjustmonts  and^^ 
changes  that  can  be  made  r 
same  frame,  make  them  the 
cultivators  in  the  market.  A 
5  or  7  Spring  Toot  It.  5,  7  or 
!>  Shovel  Tooth,  a  biller  or 
a  furrow  opener 
can  easily  he 
constructed  by 
the  farmer  from . 
same  frame.  ‘ 

Send  for  catalogue 

EUREKA  MOWER  CO.  UTICA, N  Y 


CROSBEY 

(EXCELSIOR)  New  England’s  Hardy 

K-peach 

fruits  when  sill  others  fail.  See  testimony,  des¬ 
cription,  and  colored  plates,  which  will  be  sent  Free. 

THE  SWINDLE  AMONG  NKW  STRAW- 
,  „  ,  BERRIES  FOR  ISD2 

fully  exposed  in  our  Catalogue  Read  and  consider  be¬ 
fore  investing  money  in  new  fruits.  Trees.  PIsintsand 
Vines  of  best  new  nud  old  varieties,  for  sale  cheap. 

„  G.  H.  &.  J.  H.  HALE, 

Send  for  catalogue.  South  Glastonbury,  Conn. 


Every  reader  of  this  pape 
who  is  interested  in  STRAW¬ 
BERRIES  to  send  for  my 
Illustrated  and  Descriptive  Strawberry  Catalogue 
l'ree.fLl&~  Send  now,  it  will  pay  you. 

W.  F.  ALLEN,  Jr.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


BOILING  WATER  OR  MILK. 

EPPS’S 

CRATEFUL-COMFORTINC. 

COCOA 

BREAKFAST  OR  SUPPER. 


UflCC:  NAYS  MU*  CANNOT  HKK  HOW 
TVirr  YOU  DO  IT  FOR  THE  MONEY. 
0  1  0  Buys  a  $(>.'>.00  Improved  Oxford  Singer 
V  I  Sewing  Machine;  perfect  working,  reli¬ 
able,  finely  finished,  adapted  to  light  and  heavy 
work,  with  a  complete  »etof  the  latest  improved 
attachment*  free.  Each  machine  guaranteed  for  5 
years.  Buy  direct  from  our  factory,  anti  save  dealer* 
Land  agents  profit.  Send  for  ERICK  CATALOG  IK. 
k  OXFORD  UFO.  COM  TAN  Y,  DICP’T  H  32  C1IICAU0,  ILL. 


^Cn^reT  v°RN 

EARLIEST 
SWEET  CORN 
O  R  Li  U 

\2li  INCHES  LONG  BY  8/a 
INCHES  IN  CIRCUMFERENCE 
WEIGHING  IMPOUNDS  EACH 
WE  WILL  SEND 
ONE  PACKET  EACH 
Of  This  CORN, 

CHAMPION  RADISH  AND 
GRAND  RAPIDS  LETTUCE 
TOGETHER  WITH  OUR 

Beautiful  illustrated 
n CATALOGUE 
92  FOR  10  CENTS. 
UHT*  Pearl  tuberose  bulbs  .' 


Price  &Reed,Albanv;N.Y. 


GENERAL  ADVERTISING  RATES 

—  OF  — 

The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Standing  at  the  head  of  the  Agricultural  Press,  goes 
to  every  Inhabited  section  of  North  America,  and  its 
readers  are  the  leading  men  In  their  communities. 
CV  They  are  Buyers. 

ADVERTISING  RATES. 

Ordinary  Advertisements,  per  agate  line  (14 

lines  to  the  Inch) . 30  cents 

One  thousand  lines  or  more  within  one  year 

from  date  of  first  Insertion,  per  agate  line,  25  “ 

Yearly  orders,  occupying  10  or  more  lines, 

per  agate  line . 25  “ 

Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “Adv.,”  per 

line  leaded . ....75  “ 

N»  Advertisement  received  for  leas  than  81  00 
for  each  insertion.  Cash  must  accompany  " 
all  orders  for  transient  advertisements. 

1ST  ABSOLUTELY  ONE  PRICE  ONLY.  _AI 


Terms  of  Subscription. 

The  subscription  price  of  the  Rural  Nkw-Yorkkr 
Single  copy,  per  year . $2.00 


Great  Britain.  Ireland,  Australia  and 

Germany,  per  year,  post-paid . *3,04  (12s.  6d.) 

franee. .  8.04  (16*  fr.) 

French  Colonies .  4.08  (29*  fr.) 

Entered  at  the  Post  Office  at  New  York  City,  N  Y  as 
second-class  mall  matter. 


THE  BUBAL.  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 

Times  Building,  New  York. 
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Sending  Money. — We  guarantee  that  all  money 
sent  by  postal  or  express  money  order,  registered  let¬ 
ter,  or  bank  draft  on  New  York,  shall  be  at  our  risk. 
Money  sent  In  local  checks,  postal  notes  or  currency, 
Is  at  the  sender's  risk.  Canadian  remittances  should 
all  be  In  money  orders.  Make  all  orders  and  drafts 
payable  to  The  Rural  Publishing  Company. 

Thk  Date  Label  on  the  Papek.— The  number 
on  the  address  label  Indicates  the  date  to  which  the 
subscription  Is  paid.  Thus,  the  number  2,198  corre¬ 
sponds  with  the  number  under  the  title  on  the  first 
page  of  this  Issue  and  means  that  the  subscription  ex¬ 
pires  this  week.  By  examining  these  numbers  from 
time  to  time  the  date  for  renewal  Is  easily  deter¬ 
mined. 

Acknowledgments  of  money  received  for  sub¬ 
scriptions  are  made  by  the  change  In  the  address  labels 
as  above  Indicated.  A  full  week  must  always  be 
allowed  for  changes  In  the  labels,  and  often  two  or 
three  weeks  In  the  busy  season. 

Discontinuances. — Subscribers  wishing  the  paper 
stopped  at  the  expiration  of  the  time  paid  for,  should 
notify  us  to  that  effect,  otherwise  we  shall  consider 
It  their  wish  to  have  it  continued. 

For  Changes  of  Address  subscribers  must  send 
us  both  the  old  and  new  addresses. 

The  Carman  Grape  Premium 

In  response  to  many  inquiries  we  will 
repeat  what  we  have  several  times  print¬ 
ed  in  these  columns,  that  the  Grape  is 
not  yet  ready  for  distribution,  being  now 
in  course  of  propagation  by  Mr.  Munson, 
but  it  will  be  ready  for  distribution  early 
in  the  autumn,  and  will  be  sent  to  all 
subscribers  who  at  that  time  shall  re¬ 
quest  it,  sending  the  one  or  two  postage 
stamps  that  may  be  required  for  mailing. 
We  especially  request  that  the  applica¬ 
tions  shall  be  all  withheld  until  we  make 
the  announcement  that  the  vines  are 
ready  for  distribution.  There  will  be  so 
many  thousands  of  them,  that  it  will  be 
very  difficult  otherwise  to  keep  them  in 
proper  order.  We  hope  to  be.  able  to 
propagate  enough  of  this  magnificent 
grape  to  supply  every  one  of  our  subscrib¬ 
ers  with  a  vine,  because  we  believe  it  is 
one  of  the  most  valuable  things  ever  sent 
out  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  The 
new  Potato,  the  new  Tomato  and  the  new 
Bean  previously  mentioned,  will  be 
grown  in  sufficient  numbers  during  the 
coming  season  to  be  sent  out  to  our  sub¬ 
scribers  gratis,  in  ample  season  for  the 
following  spring’s  planting.  We  mention 
these  latter  now  simply  that  our  friends 
may  know  what  we  are  preparing  for 
them,  hoping  that  they  will  appreciate 
the  effort  and  the  great  amount  of  money 
spent  for  their  benefit  in  this  direction. 
Our  expectation  is  twofold,  namely  :  the 
benefit  of  our  readers  and  the  benefit  of 
the  paper  from  an  increased  number  of 
subscribers.  A  talking  advertisement,  as 
the  saying  is,  is  the  best  advertisement 
thaX  any  paper  can  have,  provided  it 
really  furnishes  something  sufficiently 
meritorious  to  produce  good  talking. 

Condensed  Correspondence. 

Salem,  N.  J.,  February  15. — Tlie  “vendu'  season 
Is  at  Its  bight  here  now  and  prices  are  ruling  lower 
than  for  years.  There  seems  to  be  very  little  demand 
for  live  stock.  We  have  had  what  may  be  termed  a 
“  rotary  ”  market  here  for  several  years  back,  the 
farmers  selling  to  each  other  one  year  and  back  the 
next.  Consequently,  they  have  cultivated  no  out¬ 
side  market,  to  their  present  sorrow.  The  Dairymen’s 
Protective  Association,  that  seeks  to  control  the 
supply  of  milk  for  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  Is  having 
a  large  accession  of  members  in  this  and  adjoining 
States.  I  am  told  It  already  controls  two-thirds  of  the 
output  and  I  think  It  is  bound  to  stay  and  win. 

A  JERSEY  SANDBURR. 

Illinois,  Henderson  County,  February  17.— 
We  have  had  a  rather  uneven  winter— too  much 
mud  most  of  the  time  with  occasional  cold  snaps; 
the  mercury  often  running  down  15  to  20  degrees  be¬ 
low  zero,  according  to  the  locality.  So  far,  peach 
buds  have  not  been  all  killed.  Fruit  prospects  are 
fairly  good  for  the  coming  year.  The  corn  crop  was 
splendid  ;  It  has  sold  at  from  38  cents,  early  In  the 
season,  to  31  to  33  cents  at  present;  wheat  80  to  82 
cents;  oats,  27  to  28  cents;  beef  and  pork  too  plenti¬ 
ful  for  high  prices;  though  hogs  are  selling  at  fair 
prices  at  present,  buyers  paying  about  4J^  cents  to 
ship,  and  nearly  all  are  gone.  There  are  not  many 
shoats  to  go  to  market.  The  steer  market  Is  fiat— and 
discouraging  to  feeders.  Most  of  the  cattle  are  still 
in  the  feed  yards,  waiting  for  better  prices.  There 
has  been  too  much  pork  and  beef — the  supply  has 
been  greater  than  the  demand  j.  M.  f. 

Central  Illinois  is  now  in  the  mud.  The  long 
drought  has  been  broken,  and  ground  hog  days  give 
the  earth  a  chance  to  absorb  the  fallen  rain.  Tiles 
are  running  for  the  first  time  In  months.  Wheat  is 
doing  well  and  Blue  Grass  pastures  give  prospect  of 
early  usefulness.  The  flue  stock  breeders  are  prepar¬ 
ing  for  their  annual  spring  sales  with  stock  just  as 


good,  if  not  a  little  better  than  ever  before  offered, 
and  with  no  expectancy  of  high  prices.  The  average 
farmer  can  now  have  the  benefit  of  the  best  of  stock 
at  very  reasonable  figures.  The  first  sale  among  the 
Sangamon  County  breeders  will  be  of  8hort-horn 
cattle  and  South  Down  sheep,  at  Springfield,  May  4 
and  5,  by  Messrs.  S.  E.  Prather,  J.  8.  Highmore  and  J. 
D.  Waters.  _  J.  G.  S. 

CHINESE  MATRIMONY 

is  the  name  of  a  hardy,  rapid-growing,  berry-bearing 
vine,  which  Is  the  star  novelty  In  plants  for  1892. 
This  beautiful  hardy  climbing  plant  was  illustrated 
and  fully  described  In  the  Introducers’  advertisement 
In  our  issue  of  February  6.  It  is  a  profuse  bloomer, 
and  following  the  violet  colored  flowers,  the  berries, 
of  oblong  form  and  the  size  of  cherries,  begin  to 
form,  and  Increase  in  great  numbers  until  the  vine  is 
one  mass  of  brilliant  scarlet  fruit.  The  Matrimony 
Vine  may  be  had  from  the  Introducers,  Peter  Hender¬ 
son  &  Co.,  35  and  37  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York,  for 
40  cents  each,  3  for  $1,  7  for  $2,  12  for  $3  who  will  send 
them  free  by  mail  on  receipt  of  the  prices  named. 
With  every  order  Messrs.  Peter  Henderson  &  Co., 
will  also  send  free  their  great  catalogue  of  “Every¬ 
thing  for  the  Garden’’  (the  value  of  which  alone  Is  25 
cents).  Those  wishing  catalogue  only  can  obtain  it 
by  remitting  25  cents,  which  amount  can  be  deducted 
on  first  order  from  catalogue.  Postage  stamps  ac¬ 
cepted  as  cash  for  either  vine  or  catalogue. — Adv. 


DIPITPT  NULLS,  Drag  Saws,  Circle  Saws, 
riUlVCi  I  Horse  Powers, for  Farm  or  Mill  use- 

It.  C.  MACHINERY  CO.,  Battle  Creek,  Michigan. 
0-NAME  THIS  PAFSB  nerj  time  you  writ*. 


DO  YOU  WANT  GLEAN  MILK? 


CANADA 
HARDWOOD 
UNLEACHED. 

We  sell  only  the  BEST.  CHEAPNESS  and 
EXCELLENCE  our  motto.  Get  our  prices  before 
purchasing.  Jacob  Stroup,  of  the  late  firm  of  Mun- 
roe,  Judson  &  Stroup,  Is  now  a  member  of  this  firm. 
ALLISON,  STROUP  &  CO., 

216  Fulton  Street,  New  York. 


CANADA  UNLEACHED  HARD 

WOOD  ASHES. 

Screened  and  In  store,  for  direct  shipment  on  short 
notice,  in  carload  lots  or  barrels.  Our  thirty  years’ 
experience  In  selecting  and  Importing  Wood  Ashes 
enables  us  to  fully  guarantee  the  strength  and 
purity  of  all  our  Ashes.  Price,  sample,  pamphlet  and 
other  information  sent  on  application.  Agents 
wanted  in  every  town. 

MUNROE,  DEFOREST  &  CO., 

Successors  to  M unhoe,  Judson  &  Stroup, 
Oswego,  N.  Y.  Mention  this  paper. 


CANADA  IIAltDWOOD 


Dry  Screened  and  Pure  Unleached. 


1  SUCCESSFUL  C0MP4NY 

1% 


Dividend  Payable  Quarterly  at 

Traders’  National  Hank,  Boston,  Mass. 


THEN  USE  THE 

VICTOR  STRAINER  PHIL 


IT  HAS  NO  EQUAL. 

All  thing’s  considered  it  is  the  cheapest. 
Send  for  circulars.  For  price,  $2,  will 
send  one,  expressage  paid,  to  any  express 
office  in  the  United  States.  Address 

MOSELY  &  PRITCHARD  MFC.  CO., 

CLINTON,  IOWA. 


We  can  furnish  on  short  notice,  best  Dry  Screened, 
Unleached,  Hardwood  Ashes  in  car  lots.  Lowest 
price,  and  quality  and  quantity  guaranteed.  Prompt 
shipment  and  quick  dispatch.  Mention  this  paper. 

A.  L.  HARTNESS,  Manager. 

121  Hendricks  St.,  Detroit.  Mich. 


WOOD 

ASHES 


PURE  UNLEACHED. 

Order  direct  from  Canada. 
IW~  Write  for  free  pamphlet.  _«J 
K.  R.  LA  LOR.  Dunnvllle.  Ont. 


r  in  n  Buar  nn  »aiu.  a  n.r. 

pDK  imp  larger.  Catalogue  free. 

■  nLllIf  IfcllWUiLOlCU  MILL  CO..  AtlaaU.  6a. 


To  Harness  Makers! 


A  Rare  Oppoitunity  for  a  Good  Man 


NORTHERN 
INVESTMENT  CO. 

Strictly  a  Real  Estate  Company,  invest¬ 
ing  only  in  CENTRAL  BUSINESS  REAL 
ESTATE  in  LARGE  COMMERCIAL 
CITIES,  by  actual  purchase. 

Its  real  estate  in  Sioux  City,  la.,  has 
largely  appreciated  in  value  since  it  was 
purchased,  thus  adding  to  the  intrinsic 
value  of  the  stock.  Cash  capital  actually 
paid  in  January,  1892,  $525,200.  Its  officers 
take  pride  in  being  able  to  make  this 
statement  in  regard  to  the  success  of 
the  Company,  and  further  to  state  that 
there  is  every  reason  to  expect  still 
greater  advance  in  value  and  income. 

Pres.,  GEO.  LEONARD.  Treas.,  A.  A.  HOWE. 
Offices,  246  Washington  Street,  Rooms  7-11, 
BOSTON,  MASS, 


FOR  SALK.— Must  be  sold  before  April  1st.  I 
will  give  figures  on  nice  farm,  that  will  surprise 
you;  40  acres  of  land;  no  better  in  the  State:  cuts 
first  quality  hay,  mowed  by  machine;  choice  fruit; 
good  water;  good  buildings;  easy  terms. 

M.  A.  NOBLE,  Quarryville,  Conn. 


5000  Free  Homes 

Open  for  Settlement  April  15,  1892. 

For  full  particulars  address 

VILLACE  COUNCIL, 

BROWN’S  VALLEY,  MINNESOTA. 


INFORMATION  FREE. 

You  can  get  full  information  as  to  the  use,  applica¬ 
tion  and  results  from  commercial  fertilizers,  through 

“THE  HOMESTEAD,” 

just  issued,  which  can  be  had  free  by  sending  postal 
card  to 

MICHIGAN  CARBON  WORKS, 

DETROIT,  MICH. 


NOW  WEJAVE  IT. 

Quick  Sales  and  Large  Profits.  I  want  a 
good  salesman  In  every  town  In  the  United  States. 
Send  $1  and  receive  (express  charges  prepaid)  Sample 
Outfit.  None  like  It ;  new  and  best  yet. 

The  “Vietor”  Carpet  Stretcher 

sells  at  sight,  works  to  perfection,  and  gives 
perfect  satisfaction.  Address  C.  M.  MALLORY, 
Albion,  Orleans  County,  N.  Y. 

Write  for  terms.  Mention  this  paper. 


Pennsylvania  Agricultural  Works,  York,  Pa. 

Farqnhar’a  Standard  Engines  and  San  Mills, 

Send  Tor  Catalogue.  Portable,  Sta¬ 
tionary,  Traction  and  Automatic  En¬ 
gines  a  specialty.  Warranted  equalor 
auperiorta 
any  made. 


Address  A.  B.  FABQUHAB  A  SON,  York,  Pa. 


T3TTftC!1DTT  A  FOR  CORN  and 
irilUoirXiAi  A  POTATOES. 

£^“Sold  to  farmers  direct.  No  agents. 
York  Chemical  Works,  York,  Pa. 


M 


I LK  CONSIT  M  E  K8  A  PPR  KCIA  TKM  ILK  PUR  I  FI  ED 
OF  ALL  ODOR8  OF  ANIMAL,  STABLE  OR  FEED; 
ODORS  OF  TURNIPS,  CABBAGE,  ENSILAGE, 


MUSTARD,  RAG  WEED,  COTTON  SEED,  BREWERS’ 
GRAINS,  APPLE  POMACE,  ETC.,  ETC.,  ACCOMPLISHED 
BY~ USE  OF 


HILL’S  MILK  AERATOR. 


PROGRESSIVE  DAIRYMEN  ARE  RAPIDLY  ADOPTING 
THI8  STANDARD  MACHINE.  CATALOGUE  FREE  TO 
DAIRYMEN.  ADDRE8S 

E.  L.  HILL,  WEST  UPTON,  M ASS. 


Write  CRYSTAL  CREAM¬ 
ERY  CO.,  LANSING,  MICH., 

for  Catalogues  of 

CREAMERIES,  Etc. 

M Ilk  Can.,  Never 

Water  Tanksof  steel 
everlasting.  Cream 
Ice  or  with  lee.  We 
want  agents  everywhere. 
Big  cut  in  prices. 


MADE  ONLY  BY 


PORTER  BLANCHARD’S  SONS  CO.,’ 

Now  located  at  NASHUA,  N.  H. 

A  T  WM  Factory  and  Family  Churns  and 
Hi  ■WumumIIii  Butter  Workers,  Butter  Packages, 
Molds,  Carriers,  Milk  Testers,  Thermometers, 
&c.,  &c.,  &c.  We  make  or  furnish  everything 
needed  in  a  Butter  Factory  or  Family  Dairy. 


Boyd’s  Process  of  Ripening  Cream. 

Insures  uniformity  of  butter.  Dis¬ 
penses  with  Ice  in  the  dairy.  The 
best  results  in  quantity  and  quality 
of  product  guaranteed.  One  at  whole¬ 
sale  where  there  is  no  agent.  Send  for 
circular  to 

JOHN  BOYD,  Patantee  and  M’Pr, 
199  Lake  Street,  Chicago,  111. 


They  Met  by  Chance, 
the  Usual  Way. 

He  writes  :  “  I  have  been  visiting  a  relative  at  so- 
and-so.  I  fell  in  love  with  your  fence,  and  want  the 
agency  for  this  county.”  The  Coiled  Springs  always 
reciprocate  such  advances,  especially  if  he  is  a 
practical  farmer.  The  match  is  made,  and  they  are 
happy  ever  after. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO., 
Adrian,  Mich. 

8  per  cent  Semi-Annual 

Cherokee  County,  Kan.,  Real  Estate  Bonds, 

The  rate  is  good,  and  security  in  southeastern 
Kansas  unquestioned.  Long  experience  and  no 
foreclosure.  Write  „ 

BANK  OF  H.  K.  CROWELL,  Columbus,  Kan. 


A  good  building  to  rent  in  the  center  of  a  village  in 
Columbia  County,  N.  Y.,  on  a  railroad  one  hour  and  a 
half  from  Albany  or  Troy  and  five  hours  from  New 
York  City.  An  agricultural  section.  Nobody  else  In 
the  business  for  eight  miles  around.  All  the  mend¬ 
ing  one  can  do  from  the  start.  Rent  very  low  for  a 
good,  steady  man.  Address  GEO.  T.  TIMPSON,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker,  Times  Building,  New  York. 


Il/C I  I  SUPPLIES.^™: 

Wind&Steam  Mach'y.  Encyclopedia  25c 
■  ■  ■"  “""The  American  Well  Works,  Aurora,  III 
II-13S.CANAL  St., CHICAGO, ILL.  I  - 
Elm  Street.  DALLAS.  TEXAS.  (  Branoh  Houtet- 


WALL  PAPER 

■  ■  HLb  I  r\  I  Ull  styles  at  factory  prices. 
Send  8  cents  postage  for  a  full  line  of  samples. 

DUOS.  J.  J1  YElt.s,  1210  Market  teu  Phil  a.  Pa. 


SITUATION  WANTED. — By  a  married  man  as 
IO  manager  of  Stock,  Dairy  or  Truck  Farm.  Good 
home  close  to  schools,  preferred  to  highest  wages. 
Address  J.  B.,  care  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
Ne  York. 


1*0  ITftPERDAY 

jPOlsJw  ALL  THE  YEAR 

„n  be  made  easy  by  any  euergetic  person  selling  “  CHAM- 
'ION  PASTS!  STOVE  POLISH.”  No  brush  re- 
ulrcd.  No  hard  labor.  No  dust  or  dirt  Always 
eadr  for  use.  An  article  erery  housekeeper  will  bay. 
16,000  packages  sold  in  Phlladslphia.  Eiclnsirs  agency  for 
ne  or  more  counties  glren  oompstent  person.  Writ*  i*  day 


rprr  Ufl||CC  f  On  April  15th,  18»2,  575,000 
net  flUInCv  ■  acresof  choice  farm  lands 


will  be  thrown  open  for  settlement  under  the  U.  S. 
Homestead  law.  These  lands  are  200  miles  west 
of  Minneapolis,  C|QCCTflU  In(han  Reserva- 
known  as  the  wldwfc  I  Ull  tion,  located  at 
the  head  of  the  far-famed  Red  River  valley.  Sur¬ 
rounded  by  good  towns,  railways  and  a  well  set¬ 
tled  and  prosperous  community.  Six  miles  from 
Lidgerwood,  the  most  accessible  railway  point.  For 
particulars  address 


Dr.  A.  V.  BENEDICT. 


LIDGERWOOD, N.D. 


SAM’L  B.  WOODS,  LEWIS  D.  AYLETT, 

Mayor  City  of  Charlottes-  Formerly  Treasurer 

ville.  Va.  Commissioner  Georgia  Pacific  R.R. 


University  \l|p/*|M|A 
of  Virginia.  V  I  I\U  I  ll  IMj 

ALBEMARLE  COUNTY. 


The  great  fruit,  grain  and  stock  raising  section  of 
the  State.  Winters  mild  and  short.  Scenery  beautiful. 
Health  fine.  Near  the  great  markets.  Educational 
advantages  unsurpassed. 

Land  Good  !  Prices  Cheap  !  Taxes  Low  ! 
farms  and  City  property  for  sale.  Write  to 

WOODS  dt  AYLETT,  Charlottesville,  Va. 


CLAREMONT  Land  Association, 

Offers  600  choice  farms;  3,000  handsome  town 
lots  on  James  River,  with  terms  to  suit  purchasers 
Free  circular. 


FARM  MANAGER  WANTED.  I  have  a  good 
farm  (see  advertisement  In  this  issue)  for  sale,  or 
will  let  It  at  a  moderate  rental  to  a  man  with  some 
capital,  on  an  option  for  purchase.  WM.  YOUNG  Jr., 
Hopkiuton,  Mass. 
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CALENDAR,  500  PICTURES.  MOTTOES,  CONUNDRUMS 

■  tifleMit.n  C.rd  and  LOVELY  CASE  SAMPLE  oun 


“i'm.'tuttlk  card  co., north  haven, conn 


»2c 

I.CONN™  w 


•rAAitnn  a  n  pictures,  auto,  verses. BiDDLCifTfjpr 
Rflll  SC  RAP  30  STYLES  Or  CARDS  2c.  A  PRESENT  f  Bffcfc 
mj  V  W  PARDEE  A  OO..  MONTOWESK.  CONN,  »  -  — 

nl  >fiM  I  -w  A  FRANKLIN  B.  HOUGH,  Washington 
Ull  |  L,  Ml  |  \D.  C.  No  attorney’s  fee  until  patent  ia 
I  Ull  I  O  obtained.  Write  for  Inventor's  Guide. 


PATENTS 


THOMAS  P.  SIMPSON,  Washington, 
D.C.  No  attorney’s  fee  until  patent  is 
obtained.  Write  for  'Inventor's, Guide 


52  FIRST  PREMIUMS 
LARGE  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  FREE 

prairie  State  Incubator  co. 


HOMER  CITY,  PA 


GAME. 

English  snipe,  per  doz . . .  3  00@3  25 

Golden  Plover,  per  doz  .  3  00@3  25 

Wild  ducks,  H.  de  G.  Canvas,  per  pair..;...  1  00® 4  50 

Western  Canvas,  per  pair . . @ - 

H.  de  G.  Red  head,  per  pair .  2  00@3  50 

Western  Red  head,  per  pair... .  I  50@3  00 

Mallard,  per  pair .  85@1  00 

Teal,  blue  wing,  per  pair .  60®  65 

Teal,  green  wing .  40®  50 

Ducks,  black .  80@  00 

Common,  per  pair .  30®  35 

Tame  Squabs,  white,  per  doz .  4  25@4  50 

Tame  Squabs,  dark  and  poor,  per  doz .  3  00@3  50 

Live  Pigeons,  per  pair .  45®  50 

POULTRY— DRESSED. 

DRY  PACKED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys,  State  and  nearby,  per  lb . 15  @15)4 

Western,  choice,  per  lb . 13  @14 

Western,  inferior,  per  lb . 12  @13 

Phlladelphlachlckens,  fancy  roasting, per  lb.10  @20 

Philadelphia  chickens,  fancy  broilers . 23  @27 

Chickens,  Jersey,  good  to  choice . 15  @17 

State  and  Pennsylvania . 13  @13 J4 

Western . 12  @12)4 

Chickens  and  fowls  mixed  State  and  Penn.  .13  @131* 

Western . 12  @13 

Western  Inferior .  10  @11 

Ducks,  Jersey  choice . 16  @18 

State  and  Pennsylvania . 14  @16 

Western . .....14  @15 

Geese,  Jersey  and  Maryland . 12  @13 

Western .  9  @11 

POULTRY -LIVE. 

Fowls,  Jersey,  State  and  Penn.,  per  lb . 13  @1414 

Fowls,  Western,  per  lb . 13  @13)4 

Chickens,  local,  medium  to  prime,  per  lb. ...13  @ — 

Chickens,  Western,  per  lb . 12)4@— 

Roosters,  old,  per  lb .  8  @8)4 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb . 12  @13)4 

Ducks,  Western,  per  pair . 75  @  90 

Geese,  Western,  per  pair . 1  50@1  75 

VEGETABLES. 

Beets,  Fla.,  per  crate . $1  25@  1  50 

Cauliflower,  Cal.,  per  case .  6  00@  8  00 

Cabbage,  L.  1.,  per  100 .  3  00®  5  00 

Cabbage,  State,  per  100 . . @ - 

Cucumbers.  Fla.,  per  crate . . @ - 

Celery,  Michigan,  per  dozen-roots .  -  — @ - 

Egg-plant,  Florida,  per  bbl  . . @  -  — 

Kale,  Norfolk,  per  bbl .  1  00@  1  50 

Lettuce,  Fla.  and  Ch’n  per  bbl .  1  50@  3  00 

Onions,  Conn,  white,  per  bbl .  5  00@  7  00 

Conn,  red,  per  bbl .  2  00®  2  25 

Conn,  yellow,  per  bbl .  2  00@  2  25 

Orange  Co.,  red,  per  bbl .  1  50@  2  00 

Orange  Co.,  yellow,  per  bbl .  1  50@  2  00 

Western  yellow,  per  d.  h.  bbl .  2  00@  2  12 

Spinach,  Norfolk,  per  bbl .  1  50®  3  00 

String  beans,  Southern  green,  per  crate  ...  1  50®  2  50 

Squash,  Hubbard,  per  bbl . . @  -  — 

Squash,  Marrow,  per  bbl . . @ - 

Turnips,  Canada  Russia,  per  bbl .  50®  75 

Tomatoes.  Key  West,  perorate .  1  25@  1  50 

Tomatoes,  Key  West,  per  box .  25@  50 

FEED. 

Bran,  40  1b . per  cwt.  $  87  @ - 

60  lb .  87  @  — 

Middlings,  80  lb .  87  @  — 

'  1001b .  95  @100 

Sharps .  95  @1  00 

Hominy  Chop .  80  ®  85 

Oil  meal .  1  45  @ - 

Cotton-seed  meal .  1  17J4@1  20 

MILK. 

The  total  dally  supply  for  the  week  has  been  18,917 
cans  of  milk,  169  cans  of  condensed  milk  and  367  cans 
of  cream.  The  average  price  paid  for  surplus  milk 
has  been  $1.50  per  can.  The  exchange  price  to  pro¬ 
ducers  Is  3  cents  net. 


EUREKA 


THE  HOME  OF  THE 


Your  own  selections  from  the  entire  Thorndale 
Herd  (Bulls  excepted)  consisting  of  nearly  200 
grandly  bred  animals,  containing  the  blood  of  Stoke 
l’ogls  3d,  Signal,  Wanderer,  King  Rioter,  John  Rex, 
Blucher,  Duke  of  Darlington,  Baron  Stoke  I’ogls, 
Cherries  Rioter,  Cetewayo,  Cicero,  Stoke  Rogls  Chief, 
Slgnoretta's  Signal  and  many  other  noted  sires  ;  also 
the  blood  of  Coomassie,  Eurotas.  Jersey  Belle  of 
Scituate,  Jersey  Cream,  Nannoxle,  Signoretta,  Ga¬ 
zelle  and  other  noted  cows. 

Prices  of  Heifers  from  $50  to  $100 
Prices  of  Cows  from  $100  to  $300. 

Come  and  select  a  grand  herd  at  a  bargain.  For 
particulars  address 

OAKLEIGH  THORNE,  Mlllbrook,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.Y. 


BEANS  AND  PEAS 

Marrow,  choice,  1891 . 

Mediums,  choice,  1891 . 

Pea,  choice,  1891 . 

White  Kidney,  choice.  1891 . 

Red  Kidney,  choice,  1891 . 

Yellow  Eye,  choice,  1891 . 

Black  Turtle  Soup,  choice,  1891 . 

Lima  beans,  California  (60)  lbs.) . 

Foreign  medium,  1891 . 

Green  peas,  1891,  bbls.,  per  bush . 

Green  peas,  1891,  bags,  per  bush . 

Green  peas,  Scotch,  1891,  bushel . 

BUTTER. 

STATE  AND  PENN. 

Creamery  best . . 

Seconds  to  firsts . 

Penn,  extra . 

Half  firkin  tubs— 

Fresh  extras . 

Firsts  . 

Seconds . 

Welsh  tubs— 

Fresh  extras . 

Firsts  . 

Seconds  . .  . 

Dairy  tubs  thirds . 

Entire  dairies— 

Extras  ...... . 

Firsts  . 

Seconds . 

Firkins  extras . 

First  . 

Seconds  . 

WESTERNS. 

Creamery — 

Elgin  extras . 

Other  Western  extras . 

Firsts  . 

Seconds . . . 

Thirds . 

June  extra . 

Firsts  . 

Seconds  . 

Imitation  creamery— 

Firsts  . 

Seconds  . 

Thirds . 

Dairy  firsts . 

Seconds  . 

Thirds . 

Factory  fresh  Iowa,  etc.,  extra . 

Ind.,  etc.,  firsts . 

Seconds  . 

Fourths  to  thirds . 

Rolls  fresh  extra . 

Seconds  to  firsts . 

CHEESE. 

State  factory,  full  cream— 

Fancy  . 

Choice . 

Good  to  prime . 

Fair  to  good . . . 

Common . 

Skims  small  fine . 

Skims  large  choice . 

Light  skims  fair  to  good . 

Light  skims  poor . 

Skims . 

Pennsylvania  skims . 

EGGS. 

N.  Y.  State  and  Penn,  new  laid  per  doz.. 

Western  fresh  gathered  choice . 

Western  fresh  gathered,  fair  to  prime _ 

Southern  fresh  gathered . 

Limed  eggs  Canada  choice . 

Limed  eggs  Western  choice . 

FRUITS— GREEN. 

Apples,  Spitz,  per  bbl . 

King,  per  d.  h.  bbl . . 

Ben  Davis . 

Baldwin,  State,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 

Baldwin,  Up-R.,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 

Baldwin,  poor,  per  bbl . 

Greening,  State,  per  d.  h.  bbl . . 

Greening,  Up-R.,  per  d.  h.  bbl . . 

Greening,  poor,  per  bbl . 

Cranberries,  fancy  black,  per  bbl . 

Cape  Cod,  fair  to  good,  per  bbl . 

Cape  Cod,  soft,  per  bbl . 

Jersey,  per  crate . 

Oranges,  Fla.,  bright,  straight  lines . 

Bright,  176@200,  per  box . 

Bright,  226@250,  per  box . 

Bright,  126@150,  per  box . 

Russet,  prime,  per  box . 

Inferior,  per  box . 

Tangerines,  Fla.,  per  box . 

Mandarins,  Fla.,  per  box . 

FRUITS— DOMESTIC  DRIED 

Apples,  evaporated,  1891,  fancy . 

Evaporated,  1891,  choice . 

Evaporated,  1891,  prime . 

Evaporated,  1891,  common  to  fair . 

Southern  sliced,  1891,  fancy . 

Southern  sliced,  1891,  prime . 

Southern  sliced,  1891,  common  to  fair.. 

Ohio  and  Michigan,  quarters,  1891 . 

State  and  coarse  cut,  1891 . 

Southern  coarse  cut,  1891 . 

Chopped,  1891 . 

Cores  and  skins,  1891 . 

Peaches,  Del.,  peeled  fancy.'. . 

N.  C.  peeled,  fancy . 

N.  C.  peeled,  choice . 

Southern  peeled,  common  to  prime. . . 

Raspberries,  1891,  evaporated . 

1891,  sun-dried . 

Blackberries,  1891,  per  lb . 

Huckleberries,  1891,  per  lb . 

Cherries,  1891 . 

Plums,  State . ]] ’ 

Apricots,  Cal.,  1891,  per  lb . . 

GRASS  SEED. 

Clover . 

Timothy . .'.’.'1 

MEATS  AND  STOCK. 

Live  veal  calves,  prime,  per  lb . 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb . 

Common  to  medium,  per  lb . 

Live  calves,  Western,  per  lb . 

Live  calves,  grassers,  per  lb . 

Calves,  dressed,  near-by,  choice . 

Country  dressed,  prime . 

Country  dressed,  medium  to  good.... 

Country  dressed,  common . 

Country  dressed,  small,  per  lb . 

Dressed  grassers,  per  lb . 

Spring  Lambs,  country  dressed,  each.  .  .’.!! 

Spring  Lambs,  alive,  each . 

Lambs,  alive,  good  to  prime,  per  lb....... 

Lambs,  alive,  fair  to  good,  per  lb . 

Sheep,  alive,  good  to  prime,  per  lb... 

Sheep,  alive,  poor  to  fair,  per  lb . 

Hogs,  upper  Jersey,  dressed,  light,  per  lb 

Lower  Jersey,  dressed,  light,  per  lb _ 

Country  dressed,  medium,  per  lb... 
Country  dressed,  heavy . ] 

POTATOES. 

Bermudas,  second  crop . 

Havanna,  prime . . 

Michigan  Rose  and  Hebron,  per  180  lbs 

State  Rose,  per  180  lbs . 

Hebron,  per  180  lbs .  . 

Burbank,  per  180  lbs....  . 

Peerless,  per  180  lbs _ '.  . 

Fair  to  good,  per  180  lbs...] . 

Jersey  Peerless  and  Blush,  in  bulk, per  bin 
Sweets,  South  Jersey,  fancy,  per  bbl 

Jersey,  fair  to  good,  per  bbl . ]]]]]” 


Fifty  (50)  fancy  ewes  set  aside  for  the 
opening-  trade  of  the  year  1892,  now  safe 
in  lamb  to  the  best  rams  at  Eureka 
Place.  Special  prices  furnished  and  75- 
page  illustrated  catalogue  sent  free  on 
application. 

F.  M.  COLLIN,  Benton  Center,  N.  Y.,  Is  our  Eastern 
representative. 

J.  S.  A.  W.  G.  CROSBY, 

GRKENVILLE,  MICH. 


FOR  SALE. 

Both  Standard  and  Standard-producing.  Cheap  If 
taken  immediately.  Also  full-blood  Jersey  and 
Polled  Angus  cattle.  Pit  Game  Fowls  from  the  same 
strain  that  won  the  great  Newark  Main,  January  7, 
1892.  The  Japs  are  on  top.  Eggs,  $2  per  13. 

“Grown  in  Cold  Canada  ”  Seed  Potatoes— the  Early 
Puritan,  New  Queen,  Early  Rose,  Early  Ohio,  Pearl 
of  Savoy,  Beauty  of  Hebron,  10  cents  per  pound,  12 
pounds  $1.  Quantity  cheaper.  All  kinds  of  Seed  Grain 
furnished  and  duties  paid.  My  seeds  are  pure  and 
vigorous.  Write  for  wants  and  prices. 

A.  F.  MILES,  Stanstead,  P.  Q.,  Canada. 


.23  @24 
.22  @23 
20  @21 
23  @— 
.21)4@22 
20  @21 


For  Sale— 50  Head  of  Jerseys 


,30  @30)4 
29)4  @30 
.26  @28 
.23  @25 
.21  @22 
.22  @23 
.20  @21 
.18  @19 


All  ages  and  both  sexes  :  representing  the  most 
noted  families.  Prices  reasonable. 

Address  E.  S.  GILLKTT,  Ravenna,  O. 


for  LIVE  STOCK  In  STAIILEN.  Send  for  circu¬ 
lars  for  the  only  practical  and  economical  one  in  the 
market. 

C.  E.  RUCKLE Y  &  CO.,  Dover  Plains,  N.  Y. 


GUERNSEYS 


MORGAN 

HORSES 


Send  for  catalogue  con¬ 
taining  pedigrees,  to 


THE  BUTTER  HERD, 


Mixed  Milk  of  herd  averages  one  pound  Butter  to 
16  pounds  of  Milk.  Several  cows  produce  $1  worth 
of  Butter  a  day. 

Fair  Record:  63  First,  39  Second  Prizes.  First  on 
Herd  at  11  Fairs.  125  Pure-bred  Animals. 

ROUGH  -  COATED  SCOTCH  COLLIES.- 
Own  Importation.  Puppies,  $10  each. 

H.  M.  COTTRELL,  Superintendent, 

RHINECLIFF,  N.  Y. 


yttJgiiirsr'  DUNDEE,  ILL. 

Mention  Tub  Rural  Nkw-Yorkeu. 


,1  The  Perfection 
g  Horse  Tail  Tie 


12)f@l2!4 
11«@12 
ll  @11)4 
9«@1(% 
-  @— 
10  @10)4 
.  9  @10 
8  @  9  )4 
6  @  8 
.  3  @  5 
3  @  3)4 


'■ 'V —  wftwM  Beats  Cleaning  a  Muddy  Tall. 

All  Polished  Metal. 

Sample,  25c.  DES  MOINES  NOVELTY  CO., 

132  W.  4th  St.,  DeB  Moines,  Iowa 


,17  @18 
17  @— 

17  @— 
10!4@16!h 


ERS  OF  REES  and  those  in¬ 
tending  to  keep  bees  should 
write  us  for  largo  il  1  list’d  cat¬ 
alogue  and  copy  of  Amkki- 
Can  Bkk-Kkbpkr, (monthly.) 
Our  prices  are  lowcstnudstoclc 


WHAT  CHEAPENS  BUTTER. 

Many  a  dairyman  does  not  get  the  price  he  should 
for  his  butter,  owing  to  the  fact  that  he  has  churnings 
of  different  colors  in  one  tub. 

The  “trier"  tells  the  tale,  but  In  butter  where 
Wells,  Richardson  &  Co.’s  Improved  Butter  Color  Is 
used,  the  “  trier  ’’  shows  the  same  rich  color  all  the 
way  through.  There  Is  nothing  equal  to  this  prepar¬ 
ation  for  giving  a  golden  June  yellow  of  the  same 
shade  the  year  round.  It  possesses  peculiar  proper¬ 
ties  which  prevent  making  a  reddish  shade  even  when 
too  much  is  used.  As  this  color  Is  superior  In  strength, 
It  Is  the  most  economical  of  all  coloring  preparations. 
It  will  win  converts  to  the  wisdom  of  coloring  butter, 
and  will  fill  with  gold  coin  the  pockets  of  dairymen 
and  creamerymen  who  use  It. — Adv. 


largest.  Wo  keep  everything 
used  by  bee-keeprs, including, 
text  books,  comb  foundations, 
all  styles  hives, etc.  Addris 

W.  T.  Falconer  Mfg 
Co,Jamestown,N.Y7 


in  cattle  feeding-,  mailed  free  to 
address.  Address 


OFFICE  :  48  and  49,  No.  170  Broadway,  New  York. 
WORKS  :  645  to  651  West  46th  Street,  New  York. 


A  H  TTAT  CJPPTI'TTTC!  Of  the  Pauline  Paul, 
iw  HUJjOlJuiiNU  Clnthilde  and  Netlier- 
land  families.  Choice  animals  at  low  prices. 

A.  C.  HAWKINS,  Box  100, 
Lancaster,  Mass. 


Incubators  Only 

A.  F.  Williams,  Bristol,  Ct. 


45  f  ^  "T  "T  V  <52  Hoof  Paste  is  guaran- 

^  teed  to  cure  caked  udder 
and  garget  In  cows.  Also  scratches,  cracked  heels,  etc 
In  horses.  One-pound  box,  $1 ;  J4-pound  box,  50  cents, 
by  mall,  prepaid.  Sample,  4  cents. 

SCOTT’S  HOOF  PASTE  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


IT  IS  IMPORTANT 


HATCH  CHICKENS  BY  STEAM 


Now  that  Winter  has  set  In 


Excelsior  INCUBATOR 

Lowest-priced  First-class  lliitchcr*  made. 


I  ariO’cllOlte  Kggs,  $1.00  for  IS.  These 
Lallg9llCllldy  Fowls  are  bred  to  fur- 

White leghorns 

■  ■  ill  l  V  kbgllVI  119  for  coI(1  weather;  White 
Leghorns  for  warm.  Address 

HILL  SIDE  FARM,  Box  101,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 


Hatcher  made, 
[Self-Regulating, 


And  other  Domestic  Animals 

TO  RUN  DOWN. 

Therefore,  get  your  Supply  of 


Simple,  Perfect, 


.15  @20 
.10  @  - 
9  @  - 
7  @  8)4 
14  @14)4 
13  @13)4 
2)4®  3 
9  @— 

10  @— 

6  @  7 
6)4@  9)4 


Early  from  the 


iThousands  in  mic- 
icessful  operation. 
'Guaranteed  to  hutch 
a  larger  percentage 


of  fertile  eggs  at  l?,s  ■  " 

cost  than  any  other  incubator. 
Send  6c.  for  Illus.  Catalogue 


From  prize-winning  barred  Plymouth 
Rocks  and  S.  C.  B.  Leghorns. 

Write  for  prices. 

WILL  M.  MCCONNELL,  Cadiz,  Ohio. 


DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


Patentee  and 
Bole 

SuifiMtinr, 


WYCKOFF’S 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns, 

Selected  and  bred  especially  for  their  superior  egg- 
producing  qualities.  Eggs  for  batching,  $2.00  per 
setting  of  15;  $3.75  per  30;  $5.00  per  45.  Circular  free. 
Address  C.  II.  VVYCKOIT,  Groton,  N.  Y. 


CLEVELAND  BAYS 


Our  1891  importation  gives  us  a  large  stable  of  the  best  Coach  Horses,  we  can  either 
import  or  raise.  These  are  the  best  general-pmpose  horses,  and  average  best  profits 
We  guarantee  evei^  horse  a  sound,  reliable  breeder.  See  our  list  of  winnings  at  the 
great  Shows.  We  have  the  best. 

Send  tor  Catalogue  and  particular!. 

CLEVELAND  BAY  HORSE  COMPANY,  PAW  PAW,  MICH. 


uni  OTFIIID  #100  will  buy  four 

nil  I  f"  silil  nice  Holstein  heifer 

HUkU  I  klliy.  calves  from  nine  to 
eleven  months  old,  registered  and  transferred  to 
buyer.  They  are  very  cheap  and  such  opportunities 
to  buy  are  rare.  Address 

FRANK  QUA,  East  Hartford,  Washington  Co.,  N.  Y 


Parchment  lined  pails  for  from  3  to  10 
lbs.  Send  for  terms.  Detroit  Paper 
Package  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


fr  MX  I  111  I  ROOFS  rn“lu<n* •• cw 

■  ■  V  wi  ■  '.  y  with  CLYDESDALES. -The  largest  and  most  noted  stud  In  the  Eastern  States. 

S58Xi9M'S  SILIGA  GRAPHITE  PAINT  J^ERCHERONS.— A  fine  stock  of  the  various  ages. 

Water  win  run  from  It  pure  and  alean.  It  oovers  doubla  Also  the  Celebrated  Herd  of  Milk  and  Butter  Producing  Holstein-Friesians 

BERKSHIRE  AND  CHESHIrI  SWINE. 

.  JOi.  HOF  C.UOBL.  CO.,  J.rM7  Ottr,  N,  J.  Separate  Catalogue,  of  homes  and  cattijf  sent  on  application.  Mention  thl.  paper  when-writing. 


■n>ifr»  mr/0  mtj>r  *»  <»  rj  ■ 


March  i‘2 


CARDEN 


fpj  PLANTS,  BULBS,  and  Requisites. 

(y  They  are  THE  BEST  at  THE  LOWEST  PRICES, 

/  DREER'S  GARDEN  CALENDAR  forl892  from  nature,  mailed  for  6c.  postage 

HENRY  A  miEKR,  714  Chcitnat  Strict,  PH1EADERPH1A,  PA. 


Binghamton,  Feb.  g,  1892. 
Messrs.  W.  W.  RAWSON  &  Co. : 

We  sowed  some  of  your  Danvas  Yellow  Globe 
k  Onion  seed  last  year  by  the  side  of  that  purchased 
of  nine  other  growers,  and  yours  proved  to  be 
the  most  careful  selection  of  seed  stock. 

Yours  truly,  HENRY  HASKINS. 


y  USE 

RAWSQNS 

KseedsJ 

Wi 


The  reason  for  this  is  that  all  of  our  seeds  are 
thoroughly  tested  and  we  know  they  will  not  only 
GROW  but  will  produce  what  we  represent. 

rWe  have  100  ACRES  under  cultivation  which  affords 

us  the  BEST  OF  FACILITIES  for  finding  out  WHAT 
TO  PLANT  AND  WHAT  NOT  TO  PLANT. 

Our  1892  Illustrated  Catalogue  with  colored  plates  tells 
the  whole  story.  It  is  sent  free  to  all  who  mention  this  paper 


RAPE*  VINE 


Largest  StockIFinest  Duality!  Reliable! greatest  inducements. 

NIAGARAvWORDENvEATONvMOYERXC., 

~EARLY-OHIO=-  andallvarietiis.Old  and  new,  also  smali-fruits  warranted  true. 

10  dots  eabiTIk  than  N t W  I LLU STR AT E D  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE  FREE 

3YV%?iR^ssPBi8bY**vE-  rrintion tmispapi.  c  s- Curtice  co -Portland,  ny- 


Can  NAs((t'^^^t;PEAS,  £ 


lERRARD’S  SEED  POTATOES 


are  always  THE  BEST.  Grown  from  pedigree  seed  in  the  new  lands  of 
the  cold  North-Easb  1  60  miles  farther  north  than  the  north  line  of  Ver¬ 
mont.  They  yield  Earliest  and  largest  crops  in  every  climate. 

The  beautiful  Early  Norther  heads  the  list  of  new  kinds.  New  Queen, 
Harbinger,  Minister,  and  all  the  good  kinds,  new  and  old,  are  in  it. 


The  Haw,  Blustering  Winds  of  winter, 
search  out  the  weaknesses  of  all  who  are  predisposed 
to  I.ung  Complaints,  and  in  consequence,  Colds, 
Coughs,  and  Bronchial  Disorders  everywhere  prevail. 
Those  who  have  contracted  Colds  should  be  espe¬ 
cially  careful,  and  not  Imprudently  wait  until  by 
constant  coughing,  they  so  irritate  and  rack  their 
Lungs  as  to  bring  on  themselves  a  very  serious  Pul¬ 
monary  Affection.  Let  them  rather  treat  their  symp¬ 
toms  rationally,  and  at  once,  and  by  the  prompt  use 
of  Dr.  Jayne's  Expectorant,  cure  their  Colds,  and 
heal  all  accompanying  Soreness  of  the  Chest.— Adv. 


lERRARD’S  NORTHERN  SEEDS 


produce  earlier  vegetables  than  any  others  on  earth. 
CATALOGUE  MAILED  EH  EE.  Address 

GEORGE  W.  P.  JERRARD,  CARIBOU,  MAINE. 


KRAUS  SULKY  CULTIVATOR 


SHERWOOD’S  .,4$ 

:  Steel  Harness  // g* 

now  only\  ■‘OL 


PIVOT  AXLE.  Wheels  and  Slwvels  Move 
Automatically.  ENTIRE  Machine 
Guided  with  Foot  Levers. 

No  Slipping  on  Side-Hills. 

—  ALSO  — 


Oombining  parallel  movement  with  pivot  axle  and  ad¬ 
justable  wheels.  One  or  two  horse 


For  Particulars WRITE 

Sherwood  Harness  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y- 


WALKERS 


_  ^  ^  UNTIL  you  nave  assea  yt 

Don  t  Buy  Si  Cultivator  or  write  us  for  catalogue, 

THE  AIvUON  TOOL  COMPANY 


AKRON,  O 


THE  I PQUNQER  '  HARROW  I  LEADS  '  I  THEM  ALL  ' 

One  Harrow,  Plow,  Churn,  or  Butterworker  at  whole¬ 
sale.  warranted  Best,  save  money,  send  now  for  illus¬ 
trated  circulars.  G.  H.  POUNDER,  Ft.  Atkinson  Wis. 


FERTILIZER 

DISTRIBUTORS 


WHICH  ONE  KfvSJ 

EACH  CATALOGUE  IS  COMPLETE  IN  ITSELF. 

-- — Accordions,  Auto  Harps, 
f  Auto  Harp  Music, 

Music, 

Violin  Bows,  Clarinets,  Flutes, 

Violin  Cases,  Clarinet  Music,  Flute  Music, 
Cuitars,  Cornets,  Violin  Repairing, 

Cultar  Music,  Cornet  Music,  Harmonicas, 

C.  W.  STORY,  26  and  23  Central  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


July  i,  I  shall  have  six  bushels  less  to 
sell  than  if  I  did  not.  Potatoes  are  worth 
in  Akron  40  cents  per  bushel.  1  have  to 
go  to  Akron  occasionally,  and  my  team 
is  idle  part  of  the  time  ;  so,  if  I  can  select 
mv  time  to  market  what  potatoes  I  now 
have  on  hand,  the  marketing  will  cost 
me  nothing,  and  the  hired  man  consumes 
what  is  worth  to  me  40  cents  per  bushel. 
In  the  autumn  it  was  different.  I  had 
all  I  could  do,  and  when  I  took  a  load  of 
potatoes  to  market,  I  had  to  pay  a  man 
to  work  in  my  place. 

The  cost  of  team  work  on  the  farm  can 
be  rightly  estimated  only  by  finding  out 
what  it  costs  to  keep  the  team  for  a  year, 
adding  the  wear  and  tear,  and  dividing 
the  whole  by  the  number  of  days  in  a 
year.  For  example,  we  ivill  suppose  the 
team,  wagon  and  harness  to  he  worth 
$325,  and  the  cost  of  a  year’s  feed  to  be 
$150.  One-tentli  of  the  value  of  the  out¬ 
fit  should  be  allowed  for  wear  and  tear, 
or  annual  depreciation ;  this  would  be 


«■  RUMELY 

TRACTION  AND  PORTABLE 


NGINES 


h  Threshers  and  Horse  Powers. 

Write  for  Illustrated  Catalogue,  mailed  Free. 

M.  RUMELY  CO.,  LaPORTE,  IND 


■  ft  FI*  Illustrated  Publications,  with 

LA  S™  ft—  maps, describing  Minnesota, 
r  North  Dakota,  Montana.ldaho, 
■  ft  k  Washington  and  Oregon,  tho 

StmlSaS  FREE  GOVERN  MEN  T 
I  AM)  CHEAP  ■  1  iinEt 

1  NORTHERN  I  Agy|l\ 
PACIFIC  R.  R.  LAQUO 

t  Agricultural  Graz- 

raopento^etUe?sdS  Mailed  FREE.  Address 

y.  m  BORN,  Load  Com.  S.  P.  K.  B. ,  St.  Paul,  Mian. 


WEIGHT. 

DRAFT. 


If  NO  AGENT 
near,  drop  us  a 
line  and  learn 
howto  get  one. 


CUTTING . 

...  v-anadwi  DOES  NOT  CLOG. 


CULLS.  JB. 
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NEW-YORKER 


The  Home  Garden. 

As  a  result  of  a  widespread  series  of  ob¬ 
servations.  The  Rural  is  impelled  to  say 
that  the  average  home  garden  on  the 
farm  is  a  very  meager  affair,  in  no  way 
creditable  to  the  owner.  It  is  perfectly 
safe  to  say  that  a  well-managed  home 
garden  is  the  most  profitable  piece  of 
land  on  the  farm,  no  matter  in  what 
aspect  we  view  it.  Merely  from  a  stand¬ 
point  of  dollars  and  cents,  it  is  always 
profitable,  and  when  we  come  to  look  at 
it  in  a  broader  light,  it  becomes  of  such 
paramount  importance  that  neglect  of  it 
seems  inexcusable.  The  farmer  who 
cares  for  his  wife  as  he  should,  and  as  he 
told  her  he  did  in  his  courtship  days, 
owes  it  to  her  to  provide  her  with  a  first- 
class  garden,  upon  which  she  may  confi¬ 
dently  rely  for  a  supply  of  all  seasonable 
vegetables.  The  head  of  the  household, 
in  the  larger  operations  that  engross  his 
powers,  is  apt  to  forget  the  domestic  side 
of  his  duties.  He  is  apt  to  forget  the 
obligations  he  owes  to  his  wife  and 
family  ;  in  so  far  as  the  garden  is  con¬ 
cerned,  he  is  too  apt  to  look  upon  it  as  a. 
petty  affair  not  worth  any  extended  ox- 
systematic  care.'  If  he  coxild  change 
places  with  bis  wife  for  a  single  summer 
month,  he  would  never  again  be  guilty 
of  neglecting  the  garden.  Morning, 
noon  and  night,  every  day  in  the  year, 
she  must  settle  that  ever-recurring1  prob¬ 
lem,  “  What  shall  we  cat?”  and  it  is  no 
easy  task.  But  with  a  well-stocked  gar¬ 
den,  her  cares  in  this  direction  are  re- 
duced  to  a  minimum  and  her  toils  largely 
decreased. 

We  do  not  think  we  are  far  wide  of  the 
mark  when  we  assert  that  less  than  20 
per  cent  of  the  farms  of  the  country  can 
show  a  good  bed  of  asparagus.  Now, 
whxit  possible  excuse  can  the  farmer  give, 
who  has  not  provided  his  family  with  this 
most  excellent  article  of  food.  Its  ad¬ 
vantages  are  so  many  that  it  would  seem 
as  if  such  an  omission  would  not  be  en¬ 
dured.  It  comes  to  the  table  about  the 
first  green  thing  in  the  season,  when  such 
things  are  especially  welcome,  and  from 
a  dietetic  point,  iscspecially  valuable.  It 
is  easy  to  gx*ow,  and,  when  once  estab¬ 
lished,  takes  as  little,  if  not  less  labor 
than  any  other  other  crop.  If  thex-e  is  a 
reader  of  The  Rural  who  has  hitherto 
neglected  this  matter,  we  hope  the  com¬ 
ing  spring  will  see  his  carelessness  reme¬ 
died.  A  hundred  roots  can  be  purchased 
for  a  dollar  or  less,  and  they  will  make  a 
bed  large  enough  for  any  ordinary  family. 
Give  the  order  for  them  at  once,  and,,  as 
soon  as  the  ground  can  be  worked  in  the 
spx-ing,  set  them  out. 

Many  exaggerated  ideas  have  prevailed 
in  the  past  as  to  the  labor  necessax-y  to 
'  prepare  and  set  out  a  bed  or  plat  of 
aspai-agus.  It  is  only  necessary  that  the 
ground  should  be  in  good  tilth  and  deeply 
plowed  or  spaded.  For  home  use,  we 
would  plant  the  roots  about  four  or  five 
inches  below  the  surface,  and  fi*om  20 
inches  to  two  feet  apart.  The  old  style 
of  deep  trenching  and  filling  the  trenches 
with  manure,  has  been  found  unneces¬ 
sary.  Each  gardener  must  decide  for 
himself  as  to  the  location  of  his  plat,  but, 
as  it  is  a  permanent  affair,  it  is  well  to 
locate  it  where  it  will  not  be  in  the  way  of 
or  interfere  with  other  opei-ations.  Hav¬ 
ing  once  planted  it,  keep  it  free  from 
weeds.  In  the  summer,  when  grass  and 
weeds  grow  fastest,  a  light  top-dressing 
of  salt  will  keep  them  down,  will  tend  to 
keep  the  soil  moist  and  will  not  harm  the 
asparagus.  In  the  fall,  before  the  berries 
containing  the  seeds  fall,  cut  off  and  burn 
the  tops;  otherwise  the  bed  and  sui-round- 
ing  gx-ound  will  become  a  nursei-y  for 
asparagus  plants.  Then  give  the  place  a 
liberal  top-dressing  of  stable  manure  and 
let  it  go  into  winter-quarters.  In  the 
spring,  spade  the  manure  lightly  under, 
taking  care  not  to  disturb  the  roots.  Yoxx 
may  cut  a  little  the  second  year,  more 
the  third,  and  all  you  want  forevei-  after. 

Conover’s  Colossal  seems  to  be  the  most 
approved  variety  in  general  cultivation. 
The  Palmetto  is  well  spoken  of,  but  has 
not,  as  yet,  been  largely  planted. 
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SAMPLES 

AND  FULL  INFORMATION 

FREE! 
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NECESSARY  TO  THE  SUCCESS  OF 

POULTRYMEN  AND  FARMERS. 


Neponset  Water  Proof  Fabrics. 


Cover  and  Slienth  your  Barn,  all  ol  your  Outbuildings.  Protect  your  Green  Houses  and  Hot  Beds.  Sheath  your  Houses,  etc.  The  best 
thing  made,  and  is  Low  Cost.  They  Cost  very  much  less  than  Shingles.  Absolutely  WATER  PROOF,  FROST  PROOF  and  AIR  TIGHT. 
Any  one  can  nut  them  on.  They  will  save  you  Money.  W  rite  at  once  to  • 

F.  W.  BIRD  &  SON,  Sole  Manufacturers,  E.  Walpole,  Mass. 

■  ^  Any  reliable  man  can  establish  a  substantial  and  profitable  business  In  the  section  in  which  he  lives  by  selling  NKPONSET  PAPERS,  which  have  been 
recognized  for  years  as  the  BEST  in  the  world.  IT  WILL  PAY  YOU  TO  ESTABLISH  YOURSELF  WITH  OUR  HOUSE. 


Three  Times  One  is  — one. 
THE  IMPROVED 

DISC 

HARROW 

Poe*  the  work  of 

Three 
Machines 
at  once. 


With  Adjustable 
Seeder  attachment. 
Plows, 

Sows, 

and-Covers. 


(piiHnmiii 


|  Bull  Bearings  save  horse  flesh  and  re¬ 
pairs.  Double  Levers  fit  hilly  ground. 
Sows  any  kind  of  Seed.  Saves  its  cost  every 
year.  Once  seen— it’s  Keystone  or  nothing. 
Send  for  Harrow  book,  "The  Henson  Why," 
Free.  Mention  this  paper. 

KEYSTONE  MFG.  CO., 

Branches:  Sterling,  III. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.  8t.  Louis,  Mo 

Council  Bluffs.  Ia.  Columbus,  O. 


SPRING  GURRY  COMB 


Patented  In  United 
States,  July  16,  1889,  and 
in  Ton  Fortiipfn  Countrii* 
A  comb  that  combines  the  strength  of  metal  with  tb 
elasticity  of  a  bnish.  Efficient,  humane,  conveni«»i* 
and  durable.  PoHurfptlve  circulars  on  appiicatim 
Bend  50»»  for  Rfimplo  by  mail.  If  not  sold  by  your  deni*  i 

SPRING  GURRY  COMB  CO.  South  Bend,  Ind 


E  CITY  MB 


BELLE  CITY 

ENSILAGE  PISTTRB 
FODDER  kyiUL” 

Only  Self-Feeder  Bade. 
All  sizes  for  Hand  or  Power 
.Iso  Horse  Powers.  Root  Out 

J  ers,  Saw  Frames,  Feed  Grind 
ers,  full  line  of  Hand  A  Watei 
Carts,  Harrows,  Cultivators, 
Mangles,  etc.  Send  for  Cata 
^  logue  and  work  on  Ensila 


UACLNK 


Please  mention  this  paper. 


nsilace 

!.  wTs 


THOMPSON'S  GRASS 

SEEDER 


Sows  CLOVER 
TIMOTHY, 
RED  TOP 

and  all  kinds  of 
CRASS  SEEDS 


140  to  40  acres 
per  day. 


Sows  any  quantlty- 
evenly,  accurately, 
amai^jtln  wet, 
dry  and  windy 
weather. 


O.E.Thompson  &  $ons.Ww  T 

No.1T  ltlver  Street,  YFSILANTI,  MICH 


Just  DriYe  ’Em  In  and  CLINCH  ’Em. 

THEY’LL  DO  THE  REST. 

Rapi4  HARNESS  A\ENDER5. 

WILL  MEND 

Any  Harness,  Halter  or  Strap  in  less  time, 
tnd  do  the  work  better  than  any  Harness 
maker  can,  AND 

C05TS  ONLY  HALF  A  CENT 

Sold  by  Grocers  and  Hardware  Dealers.  Cost 
only  35c  per  box  of  one  gross  (three  sizes.) 

g<S£iSl  (pj) 

BUFFALO  SPECIALTY  MFG.  CO., 

BUFFALO.  N.  Y. 


I?  A  R  M  RflD  CAM?  Low  Price!  eagy  terms.  1 
TrllllU  rUA  OnllJu  have  about  275  acres  in 
all,  now  worked  as  two 
farms,  and  I  will  cut  it  up  into  smaller  farms  of  any 
size  to  suit  purchasers.  It  is  a  rare  opportunity  for 
the  right  parties  III  health  compels  me  to  sell 
Fertile,  warm  early  soil.  Good  Grass  Land. 
Good  Butter  Farm.  Good  Truck  Farm.  Good 
Fruit  Farm,  Good  Poultry  Farm.  Deposit  of 
Pink  Granite.  Deposit  of  Fine  Molding  Sand. 
Famous  Spring  of  Pure  Water.  Two  large 
houses  in  good  condition ;  big  barn  and  outhouses 
Twenty-seven  miles  from  Boston  Six  good  manu 
faeturing  village  markets  within  seven  miles;  one 
mile  from  railroad  station,  post  office,  etc. 

Address  WM,  YOUNG.  Jr,,  Hopkinton,  Mass. 


FARM  TO  LET  for  one  or  two  years,  with  an 
oo- Ion  for  purchase,  only  to  a  good  farmer  with 
some  capital.  WM.  YOUNG,  Jr.,  Hopkinton,  Mass. 


SPRAY  PUMPS 

KtT  Bm.  .i6IVe\  I  DOUBLE  (THOUSANDS  \ 
fm  1*?^ BUCKETS  1  ACTING  1  IN  USE. 

^  LARGEST  PUMP  X.HAY  TOOL  WORKS 
INTHEU.S.  Catalogue  Free. 

^  WRITE  FOR  PARTICULARS  .PRICES,  ETC 

F.E.MYERS81BRO.  Ashiano.Cl 


lhavpjusffinishedi 
'rom\ 

eight  acres.  which 
were  cu/hvahed 

fees 

The  weeds  on  the ,  Q  _ 
entire  p/ace  you .  K  5 
could  (any  off  inf  3 
your  coat porkti.  SvIWAoei’ 

J.H.Warn. Potato  \  & 

[R/mmis.  o.  Q rower. 

General  Agents,  THE  GEO.  L.  8QUIER  MFG.  CO 
New  York  City;  JOHN  FOSTER,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


POTATOES 

660  BUSHELS  PER  ACRE.; 

You  can  produce  the  same  yield  if  you 
vill  follow  the  advice  and  buy  the  seed  of 
he  “GILT-EDGED  FARMER.” 

“Secrets  of  Success” 


Sent  for  a  Cent. 

Send  your  address  on  a  postal  card  to 
The  Buck-Thorn  Fence  Co.,  Trenton, 
N.  J.,  and  they  will  send  you  samples  of 
their  fencing,  and  a  circular  with  many 
valuable  hints  on  Fence  Building.  The 
Buck-Thorn  is  the  Strongest,  most 
Sightly,  and  Handsomest  Barb  Fence 
made.  If  not  sold  in  your  neighborhood 
you  can  order  it  direct  from  the  mill,  all 
freight  paid. 

What  Mr.  Lowe  Says: 

The  Buck-Thorn  has  given  me  excellent  satis¬ 
faction  and  I  have  always  been  well  pleased  in  deal¬ 
ing  with  your  house. 

Geo.  A.  Lowe,  Salt  Lake  City. 


Farming  Tools  for  Brazil. 


Will  ten  you  how.  write  for  full  partit 
lars.  II.  II.  DEWEESE,  Piqua,  O. 


AWKEYE 

UB^  STUMP 


MAKE! 

ffi  CLEF 

of  two  Acres  at  a  sitting.  A  oiaa,  a  boy  and  a  horsecanoncr 
it.  No  heavy  ChnliiHor  rods  to  handle.  The  erop  on  a 
acres  the  first  year  will  pay  for  the  Machine.  It  will  only  c 
you  a  postal  card  to  send  for  an  Illustrated  Catalogue  giv 
price,  terms  and  testimonials.  Address  the  Manufacturer 

JAMES  MJLNE  &  SON,  SCOTCH  GROVE,  10V 


IT  COSTS  BUT  ONE  CENT. 


CONTENTS. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Editorial  Notes. 

or 

Horse  and  Horsemen. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y., 

Horticulture. 

will 

Theory  and  Practice. 

bring 

Swine  Department. 

you 

Sheep  Husbandry. 

a 

Scrap  Gorresptmdence. 

Sample  Copy 

Dairy  Department. 

of 

Poultry  Department. 

the 

The  Beekeeper. 

largest 

Contributions. 
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by 

Stock  Gossip. 

thousands 

Trade  and  Crop  Brevities. 

considered 

Information  Wanted. 
Veterinary  Column. 
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General  Notes  and  News. 
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Editorial  Briefs. 

Organization. 

weekly 

Chicago  Business  Letter. 
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paper 

Our  Young  Folks 

Market  Department. 

Pittsburgh  Live  Stock 

In 

America. 

Market. 

24  pages 

Buffalo  Live  Stock  Market- 

each  week. 
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No 

for  a 

Special 

postal  card 

Issues. 

addressed  to 

Every 
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copy 

NATIONAL  STOCKMAN 
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FARMER, 
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UAIIC  STUDY  Thorough  and  pract 
nllmf  M  1  Instruction  given 

■  M aii,  in  Book-keeping,  Business  For 

.  _  Arithmetic,  Penmanship,  Shortht 

etc.  Low  rates.  Distance  no  objection.  Circulars  f 
Bey  ant  &  Stratton,  415  Main  Street.  Buffalo,  N.  Y 


The  attention  of  manufacturers  is 
invited  to  the  following: 

The  Escola  Agronomica  is  newly  es¬ 
tablished  on  a  fazenda  of  500  acres  in 
the  State  of  Sao  Paulo — the  richest  agri¬ 
cultural  region  of  Brazil.  Tt  is  organized 
in  the  interest  of  progressive  agricul¬ 
ture,  provides  a  scientific  course  of  four 
years  with  daily  labor  for  students,  and 
sets  apart  the  fi  rst  Saturday  of  every  month 
for  the  entertainment  of  visitors.  It  is  the 
first  college  of  the  kind  in  South  America, 
is  endowed  by  wealthy  and  influential 
citizens,  anti  is  attracting  widespread 
attention. 

Among  other  things,  the  institution 
aims  to  introduce  better  implements  for 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil — especially  the 
tenacious  red  clays  of  the  rolling  lands — 
and  for  harvesting  and  handing  crops ; 
but  it  desires  first  to  ascertain  what  are 
best  suited  to  the  conditions  that  prevail. 

To  this  end  the  college  makes  the  fol¬ 
lowing  offer  to  the  manufacturer  of  any 
farming  tools  likely  to  succeed  :  If  you 
will  donate  the  sample  or  samples — made 
precisely  like  those  for  the  regular  trade 
— we  will  pay  all  cost  of  transportation, 
and  afford  every  facility  for  trial  and  ex¬ 
hibition,  the  tools  to  remain  the  property 
of  the  college. 

Shall  not  the  United  States  secure  her 
share  of  the  trade  sure  to  follow  this 
stimulus  to  the  introduction  of  improved 
machinery  ?  The  college  knows  of  no 
better  way  than  this  to  enable  her  to  do 
so  nor  to  give  all  an  equal  chance  to  dis¬ 
play  the  excellence  of  their  goods. 

Any  manufacturers  accepting,  please 
mark  goods  “For  Escola  Agronomica, 
Piracicaba,  S.  P.  Brazil,  care  Sr.  Louiz 
Queiros,”  and  ship  to  the  Thompson  & 
Houston  Electrical  Company,  115  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York,  who  will  receive,  pay 
freight  and  forward.  Also  please  advise 
the  subscriber  by  letter  of  such  ship¬ 
ment,  and  of  terms  on  which  orders  will 
he  received. 

EUGENE  DAVENPORT,  Director. 
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ECLIPSE  CORN  PLANTER 


Shear  Nonsense 


“  Baby  growing  right  along?”  “  Oh.  yes.  I  think  he 
will  catch  up  with  his  voice  In  a  year  or  so.”— Indian¬ 
apolis  Pont. 

Doctor:  “  Well,  how  do  you  feel  to-day?”  Patient: 

“  I  feel  as  If  I  had  been  dead  a  week."  Doctor:  “Hot, 
eh?” — Christian  Register 

Iratk  Customer  (In  a  restaurant):  “I've  been 
waiting  here  half  an  hour.”  Hibernian  Walter: 

“  Half  an  hour  !  Begor,  I’ve  been  waiting  here  two 
years.”— New  York  Press. 

Mrs.  Watts:  “  Mrs.  Flgg  Is  so  entertaining,  don't 
you  think?”  Mrs.  Potts:  “Isn't  she  though?  Why, 

I  have  to  send  the  children  out  of  the  room  every 
time  she  calls.” — Indianapolis  Journal.  i 

1 

Spatt  (to  Miss  Munn):  “  Mabel,  love,  I  dote  upon  s 
you  wildly.”  Miss  Munn:  “That's  all  right,  but  t 
don't  let  papa  know  It.”  “Why?”  “  He's  violently  £ 
opposed  to  young  men’s  wild  dotes.” — New  York  Sun. ,  ® 

The  wife  of  a  village  butcher  having  been  asked 
what  kind  of  a  person  the  “Squire’s”  new  wife  was, 
answered:  “A  perfic'  lady;  she  don’t  know  one  cut 
of  meat  from  another.” — Little  Pedlington  Gheewitz.  j , 

Wool:  “  I  met  a  man  down  in  Kentucky  last  wee;  w 
who  used  to  be  so  lazy  that  he  wouldn’t  walk  frot?  © 
his  house  to  his  stable.”  Van  Pelt:  “How  did  hj 
manage  to  get  around  It?”  Wool:  “Extended  his 
house  back  to  the  stable.”— New  York  Herald. 

Mr.  SofthkART  (wearily):  “  I  am  so  beset  by  sub¬ 
scription  agents  for  societies  for  the  amelioration  of 
all  sorts  of  things  that  I  can’t  half  attend  to  business. 
How  do  you  manage  such  fellows?"  Hardheart 
(genially):  “Send  ’em  to  you  .’’—Harper's  Bazar. 


Spring  Planting  3eason 

OF  l892. 

EVERY  INTENDING  PURCHASER  OP 

Trees,  Plants 
/  Roses 


Which  is  Bigger? 

A  silver  dollar  or  a  Jive  dol¬ 
lar  gold  piece? 

Thegold  piece  is  the  smaller, 
but  it  will  buy  five  times  as 
many  goods. 

A  ton  of  Phosphate  is  larger 
than  half  a  ton  of  Stock- 
bridge  Special  Manure,  but 
it  won’t  go  any  further  or  do 
any  more  good,  and  it  is 
twice  as  rnuch  to  handle  and 
apply. 

F armers  who  believe  in  strict 
economy  in  the  purchase  of 
fertilizers,  use  the  Stock- 
bridge  Manures  because  they 
are  more  concentrated  and 
cost  less  per  acre  than  other 
kinds. 

Our  new  illustrated  cata¬ 
logue  will  be  sent  free  to  all 
farmers  who  apply  early. 

DDU/yiCD  Fertilizer  Boston 

DU  TV  ALII  Company,  N 


Will  plant  Corn,  Beans.  Peas  and  Beet  Seed  In  hills, 
drills  and  checks,  in  distances  desired.  It  Is  the  only 
Planter  that  will  distribute  all  fertilizers,  wet  or  dry, 
with  a  certainty,  in  different  amounts,  each  side  of 
seed.  Send  for  circulars. 

ECLIPSE  CORN  PLANTER  CO.. 

Knfield,  Grafton  Co.,  -  New  Hampshire. 


O  For  Public  and  Private  Grounds  as  well  as  for 
0  the  Orchard,  Farm.  Garden  or  City  Lot,  should 
O  at  once  put  himself  In  possession  of 


§  New  General  Catalope )  130  p^8  and  § 

O  ni 1  r  numerous  beautiful  o 

o  and  Planters  Guide,  j  illustrations.  g 

X  o 

q  Containing  accurate  and  trustworthy  descrip-  q 
O  tions  of  the  most  valuable  varieties,  and  re-  O 
O  plete  with  practical  bints  and  suggestions  O 
©  Indispensable  to  planters.  It  is  the  most  com-  § 
§  plete  published,  and  will  be  mailed  free  on  g 

g  application  O 

O  O 

O  Choice  Selections.  Hest  Goods.  Prices  0 

O  Reasonable.  Prepare  your  Orders  Now.  o 


Cult  Ivators. 
With  double-row  Corn 
Planterand  Fertiliz¬ 
er  complete  in  one  ma 
chine.  Crowned  with 
Medals  since  1879. 


tL  Mila  the  UUI1R  rlLLU 

Thousands  are  in  use,  giving  satisfaction.  Agents 
wanted.  Catalogue  free.  Name  this  paper. 

HENCII  <fc  I)  ROM  GOLD,  York,  Pa. 


FLOUR  OF  TOBACCO  &  SULPHUR, 


An  Insecticide  and  Fertilizer.  Will  destroy  lice  and  its  kindred  on 
plants.  Has  great  cleansing  qualities.  Used  extensively  in  green 
houses  and  poultry  houses:  sure  death  to  vermin.  Send  stamp  for 
circular.  Packages  by  mail  25c.  Large  packages  by  express,  paid 

by  purchaser,  GOc.  F.  C.  STUBTEVANT,  Hartford,  Conn. 


Hope  Nurseries,  Rochester, 
Established  Over  Fifty  Years . 


IHimUancoutf 

IN  writing  to  advertisers  please  always  mention 
The  Rural. 


PERFECTION  in  BUTTER  MAKING. 

The  0.  K.  OUTFIT  EXCELS  THEM  ALL. 

j-.  REDUCTION  IN  PRICE. 

;O.K.  CREAMERY 


STRAW 

RASP- 

BI.ACK 

GOOSE- 


Buy  a  desirable  plantation,  and  go  to 


THE  SUNNY  SOUTH 


We  offer  you  one  of  1,400  acres,  In  Sumter  County, 
Ga.,  on  Central  I(R.  of  Georgia,  near  Andersonvllle, 
Americus  and  Macon.  Undulating  land,  large  shaded 
dwelling,  ample  outbuildings,  tenant  houseB  and 
watered  with  streams  and  wells.  Fine  young  peach 
orchard  of  100  trees:  800  acres  pine,  hickory  and  oak; 
000  acres  tillable.  This  property  now  rents  for  over 
seven  per  cent  of  selling  price.  Will  be  sold  for  cash 
or  on  easy  terms.  For  full  particulars  address  JOHN 
B.  FELDER,  Americus,  Ga.,  or  E.  C.  MILLER,  74 
Cortlandt  Street,  New  York. 


Currants,  Grapes,  Fruit  Trees,  etc.  Standard 
Varieties  at  Reasonable  Prices.  Headquarters  for 
the  Snyder  Blackberry.  All  plants  warranted  true 
to  label.  Catalogue  free. 

G.  S.  BUTLER,  Cromwell,  Conn., 

Originator  of  the  Cromwell  Raspberry 


Has  tlie  largest  cooling  surface;  takes  less  cooling  material; 
less  labor,  and  gives  Best  Results.  All  cream  raised  between 
milkings.  Skimming  Glass  whole  depth  of  can,  showing  condi¬ 
tion  Of  milk  without  touching  Creamery.  Send  forO.  K.  Catalogue. 

JOHN  S.  CARTER,  Sole  Manf’r,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


T||r  I#  I  HO  10  A  BLACKCAP.  The  Best 
Hr  KANitAii  early  large  Raspberry. 
I  ML  l\NllUHU  Strongest  growth,  healthy 
foliage,  very  productive.  Choice  Fruit  and  Orna 
mental  Trees.  KANSAS  HOME  NURSERY, 

A.  H.  GRIESA,  Box  J,  Lawrence,  Kas. 


THE  PALOUSE  APPLE 


One-year  old  trees  of  this  splendid  new  Seedling 
mailed  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price  as  follows:  Single 
tree,  $1 :  3  trees,  $2.  Send  stamp  for  descriptive  circu¬ 
lar.  Address  GEO.  RUEDY,  Box  207,  Colfax,  Wash. 


AS  PIN  WALL' 


'US.  12  pkts.  Flower,  lOe.;  12  pkts.  Vegetable, 
30c.;  0 Dahlias,  50c.;  10  Gladiolus,  30c.  All 
i»I.  Half  50c.  H.  F.  Burt,  Taunton,  Mass. 


LIND  SAY’S 

Horse-Tooth  Ensilage  Seed  Corn 

Large  Grain,  Small  Cob,  Heavy  Foliage.  Write  for 
Sample  and  Price  to 

LINDSAY  &  CO.,  Portsmouth,  Va. 


CHEAP  EVERGREEN  FENCE 


l  DISTRIBUTES 

FERT,UZERS- 

resBfigjj  Absolutely  Guaranteed. 

Uluotaoted  Circular  seat  Proa 

(Mention  tJUt  paptr.) 

MFG.  CO.  i  Three  Rivers,  Mloh. 


PLANTS 

Corn,® 


Of  Norway  Spruce,  four  times  transplanted  Tour  to 
six  feet  high.  For  price  Inquire  of 

HAMMOND  &  WILLARD,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE. 

The  EARLY  SCOTCH  SEED  OATS.  Price,  75  cents 
per  bushel.  Address  H.  S.  MYERS,  York,  Pa. 


on  CANADA  HARDWOOD  WOOD 


Sent  Free. 


Our  long  experience  enables  us  to  select  the  best 
in  the  market. 

THE  FOREST  CITY  WOOD  ASH  CO.. 
London,  Ont.,  Canada. 

Address  all  letters  from  United  States  to  SOUTH 
SUDBURY,  MASS. 


ASPINWALL 


BUSH  h  BON  A  KEISSNEB.  Bnahterg,  Mo. 


Latent  Improved  ■  and  Cheapenti  Our  Perfection  and 

^  Empire  Pumps Btir  the  liquid  automatically  and  will  spray  100  Trees  Per  Hour. 
We  make  the  Little  Gem  and  Garfield  Knapsack  Sprayers  and  the  Vermorcl*  hue 
nozzle,  most  economical  spray  nozzle  in  the  world.  Also  a  Horse  Power  Sprayer  at  low  price. 
Iphate  of  Copper,  Paris  Green  and  London  Purple  at  wholesale  prices.  Catalogue  free.Wriie 

jiving  county. FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO.  113  Bristol  A  ve*LOCKP«liT,N.Y, 


CIDER 

MACHINERY. 


SEED  POTATOES 


POWER  8CREW  j  PPCCC  I 
Hydraulio,  or  )  I 
Knuckle  Joint)  , 

Graters,  Elevators,  Etc. 

Boomer  &  Boschert  Press  Co. 

118  W.  W»t«  Bi.,  Byraeus#,  N.  7, 


Did  It  ever  occur  to  vou  that  Aroostook  County. 
Maine,  Seed  Potatoes  are  THE  HEST.  We  do 
not  mean  by  this  that  they  are  as  good  as  any,  but 
that  they  are  absolutely  the  HEST  grown  anywhere. 
The  reasons  tor  this  opinion  are  set  forth  In  our  Cat¬ 
alogue  for  1892.  Mailed  free  upon  request. 


FRENCH  jkPERCHERON 


200  STALLIONS  AND  MAKES 

Largely  from  TONGLEUR  7513 
(11596)  winner  of  40  Prizes  and  Gold 
Medals  with  his  eret  in  1891  ..  .  . 

Visitors  welcome.  Correspondence  solicited. 

JQHH  V  m  SCIPULM? 


More  Stallions  imported  in  *91  than! 
any  other  firm  More.Govemment" 
Prize  winners  than  any  two  firms. 
100  Prizes  at  four  leading  American^ 
Ffiira.  |3pn/>  Xni  Illustrated  catalogue- 


CONTENTS. 
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FARM  TOPICS. 

Grasses  for  Muck  Land . 

Use  of  Salt  on  Land . 

Oats  and  Wheat  as  Fertilizer  Extractors. 

Fertilizing  with  Clover . 

Salting  Oats  in  the  Mow . 

LIVE  STOCK  AND  DAIRY. 

Milking  the  Milk  Producers . 

Horse  Troubles . 

Dried  Brewers’  Grains  for  Stock  Feed . 

Necessity  of  a  Milk  Tester . 

HORTICULTURAL. 

Grape  Grafting . 

Plum  Trees;  Japan  Chestnut . 

Fertilizer  for  Onions . 

Black  Soup  Beans . ••••••• 

A  Succession  of  Choice  Apples  and  Pears, 

The  Kansas  Raspberry . 

The  Gooseberry . 

Free  Packages  for  Small  Fruits . 

Best  Soli  for  Onions . 

WOMAN  AND  THE  HOME. 

Society  or  Club  Work . 

Songs  Which  Won’t  Sing . 

Material  Things . 

Is  it  all  Fancy?  . 

A  New  Pudding . 

Lunches  for  Children . 

My  Heresy . 

For  Girls  With  Mothers. . . . 

Graham  Popdowns . 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Taxing  Personal  Property . 

What  Others  Say . .  •  •  . . 

The  Standard  Oil  Trust  Illegal  in  Ohio.  . . 
Government  Control  of  the  Telegraph. . . . 

Free  Wool,  etc . 

Editorial . 

Brevities . 

Publisher’s  Desk . 

Condensed  Correspondence . 

Land  Values  in  “Abandoned”  Vermont.. 

Cost  of  Boarding  a  Hired  Man . 

The  Home  Garden . 

Shear  N  onsense . 


Choice  selected  Houlton,  Aroostook  County,  Maine. 
Early  Rose,  Beauty  of  Hebron,  and  all  other  well- 
known  varieties.  For  sale  by 

W.  E.  DURYEA’S  SONS, 

Produce  Commission  Merchants, 

119  Warren  Street.  New  York. 


wa  new  DWARL^^i  IF  YOU  WANT 

HaJ SEEDS, 

PRODUCTIVE  %@!mPLANTS, 

REES. 

ORDER  OF 

PKTS.  25  CTS/H’r1CH'DN0TT. 
BURLINGTON  .VT.  U.S. A. Catalogue  free 


*  KifCnf  Every  reader  of  The  Rural 
W  #4  ll  I  C  ■  to  see  my  Catalogue  of 

SEED  POTATOESE5BK 

their  list  of  varieties  for  spring  planting.  Choice 
stock  of  best  varieties  at  lowest  prices.  My  catalogue 
a  new  departure  in  Its  line.  Write  for  it  to-day. 

A.  F.  WH1TRIGHT,  Nova,  Ohio. 


Of  BEST  SORTS  of 


Jk  Pear,  Peach,  Cherry,  Plum, 

/LI  1  I  Quince,  Strawberry,  Rasp- 
1  berry,  Blackberry, Currant, 
■  Grape,  Gooseberry,  etc.  Also 
If  Chestnuts, Walnuts,  Trifoli. 

II  P  N  PTI P  Q  ate  Orange,  Eleagmis  Long- 
11  CIllullGO  pipe  and  other  Novelties. 

I -  Send  for  Catalogue.  - 

J.  S.  COLLINS  &  SON,  Moorestown,  N.  J, 


e.  Strawberry, 
Blackberry, Ct 


pecialty.  3,000  bushels  of  the  best  varieties  on 
our  own  growing.  Prices,  one-third  lower  than 
seedsmen’s.  ILLUSTRATED  Catalog,  Free. 

L.  L.  OLDS,  Potato  Seedsman,  Clinton,  Wls. 


OtheISeeds'-Equaily^Reliable 

-Seed  Annual  Free,  r~>  write  for  1FNDW! 

A..W.LIVI  N GSTON’S  SONS, 
BOX  309  COLUMBUS* OHIO* 


500  BARRELS  CHOICE  POTATOES 

Will  deliver,  freight  paid,  anywhere  within  200  miles, 
4  barrels,  1  of  each  kind,  your  selection  for  810  now. 
Monroe  Seedling,  New  Queen,  Hebron,  Sunlit  Star, 
Rural  New-Yorker  No.  2,  Dandy,  Rose.  Send  for  price 
list  of  other  varieties,  from  $2  per  barrel  up. 

V.  STONEROAD,  Lewistown,  Pa. 


Celery, Onion  and  Farm  Lands 

FOR  SALE. 

Situated  in  Central  New  York  State,  near  stations  of 
three  railroads.  Large  or  small  pieces.  Also  a  line 
wood  lot.  Address  „  .  ,  „  _ 

FRED.  WILLIAMS,  121  Genesee  St.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


IQ  in  great  demand. 

10  the  best  selling  Peach. 

PACT  White  Freestone. 
k  A  ft  m  1  £i  W 1  first-class  shipper. 

Special  terms  to  Nurserymen 
and  Canvassers.  Write 

The  Hoover&  Gaines  Co. 
DAYTON.  OHIO. 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
No.  2  SEED  POTATOES 


60  Bushels 


0TD  lU/OrDDV  PLANTS  by  mail,  300  of  4  kinds, 
UinAlTDLnnT  early  to  late,  only  #1.  By  Ex.  per 
1,000,  $1  and  up.  Best  plants  and  packing.  Pricelist 
tree.  All  berry  plants.  _  _  , 

SLAYMAKER  Si  SON,  Dover,  Del. 


for  sale  $2.50  per  barrel  f.  o.  b. 


P.  W.  JOHNSON,  Pontiac,  Mich. 


T7i/'YT>  O  A  T  XT'  —20  bushels  of  Rural 
Jc  Y/_1a  JoXjLAJXIj*  New-Yorker  No.  2  Po¬ 
tatoes.  $1.00  per  bushel.  Package  free. 

PRITCHARD  &  SON,  Tekonsha,  Mich. 


LEADER  STRAWBERRY. 

Signally  the  novelty  of  the  year.  Received  three 
prizes  from  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society, 
1891.  Send  to  Headquarters  for  Circular  and  Price- 
List. 

C  S.  PRATT,  Reading,  Mass 


READER  ™  dare  flowers 

■  ■■■  •choice  only,  address  ELLIS  BROS. 

Keene,  N.H.  It  will  astonish  and  please.  BTFREI5 


SEED  POTATOES.— Rural  New  Yorker  No.  2 
Potatoes,  Burpee’s  Superior  and  Polaris.  The 
best  tine  stock.  Price,  $2.50  per  bbl.,  f.  o.  b.  Address 
-3EO.  S.  DENELL  Box  5,  Bangall,  Dutchess  Co..  N  Y 


VOL.  LI.  No  2199. 


NEW  YORK,  MARCH  19,  1892. 


PRICE,  FIVE  CENTS 
$3.00  PER  YEAR. 


Chemicals  and  Celery.— III. 

HOW  I  GREW  $2,000  WORTH  ON  ONE  ACRE. 

A  photograph  of  my  field  of  celery  is  shown  at  Fig. 
100.  The  plants  are  seven  inches  apart  each  way. 
The  crop  from  which  I  sold  at  the  rate  of  $10,000, 
worth  per  acre  was  grown  in  the  way  I  have  described. 

It  was  planted  out  seven  inches  apart  each  way.  It 
was  very  nicely  bleached  celery  and  much  cleaner  and 
brighter  than  any  celery  banked  with  earth.  It  was 
pronounced  the  best  celery  ever  seen  at  that  season  of 
the  year.  One  plant  made  a  satisfactory  bunch  which 
readily  sold  for  $1.25  per  dozen  or  over  10  cents  per 
plant.  With  over  100,000  plants  to  the  acre,  at  the  rate 
of  over  $10,000  per  acre  was  received.  Last  season 
the  yield  on  one-twelfth  of  an  acre  was  at  the  rate  of 
$4,000  per  acre.  It  was  sold  to  commission  merchants 
in  Providence,  R.  I.,  for  $1  per  dozen  ;  a  few  dozens 
were  sold  in  the  market  for 
$1.25  per  dozen.  Many  plants 
were  large  enough  to  pass 
for  a  bunch  ;  hut  my  state¬ 
ment  is  based  upon  an  al¬ 
lowance  of  two  plants  to  the 
bunch,  and  $1  per  dozen  as 
the  lowest  price,  or  4  cents 
per  plant,  and  the  liberal 
deduction  of  26,736  plants  to 
the  acre,  leaving  100,000 
plants  at  4  cents  per  plant 
equal  to  $4,000.  To  grow 
that  amount  of  celery  in  the 
the  old  way,  from  10  to  20 
times  as  much  labor  would 
be  needed. 

In  my  former  article  this 
new  method  of  growing  cel¬ 
ery  was  described  until  the 
celery  was  half  grown  or 
more.  About  1,200  pounds 
of  celery  manure  had  been 
scattered.  The  plants  were 
so  large  that  great  care  was 
required  to  walk  through 
them.  Three  or  four  weeks 
after  the  1,200  pounds  of 
special  celery  manure  had 
been  applied,  about  1,300 
pounds  more  were  used. 

The  celery  at  this  time  is 
growing  and  bleaching 
rapidly.  There  is  no  back-breaking  labor  in  banking 
it  up.  The  working  roots  are  not  cut  off  to  secure 
earth  to  hank  it  up,  thereby  checking  the  growth. 
No  rheumatic  pains  are  caused  by  getting  down  on 
one’s  knees  to  press  the  earth  about  the  plants.  No 
worms  eat  the  glossy  surface  of  the  stalks,  making 
them  rusty  aud  unsalable.  The  growth  is  very  rapid, 
consequently  the.  crop  is  tender,  solid  and  brittle. 
There  are  but  very  few  spongy  plants.  Watering  or 
irrigating  is  the  all-important  work,  and  about  all 
that  is  necessary  at  this  stage  of  growth.  The 
natural  rainfall  cannot  be  depended  on  to  give  suf¬ 
ficient  moisture  to  grow  such  a  large  crop. 

In  my  next  a  novel  method  of  marketing  early 
celery  will  be  described.  r.  niven. 

(To  be  continued.) 

*  *  * 

A  Tree  Wash. — I  have  used  with  satisfaction  the 
following  wash  for  apple  and  peach  borer :  one  barrel 
of  lime  water — four  pounds  of  lime  to  40  gallons  of 
water — two  quarts  of  coal  tar,  four  pounds  of  whale- 
oil  soap,  with  sufficient  fresh  cow  manure  to  make  a 
paste.  Apply  with  a  brush  or  broom  from  the  branches 
down  to  the  crown  of  the  trees,  early  in  May  and 
again  early  in  August.  geo.  t,  foweei.. 


From  a  Massachusetts  Garden. 

The  Eastern  garden  against  the  Western  farm  ;  exorcising 
“  Witch  Q-rass  ;  ”  What  ailed  the  sweet  corn?  Arc  the 
new  varieties  improvements?  A  stamp  on  the  seeds¬ 
men's  corns;  dewberries  on  stone  walls  ;  Shaffers  are 
home  berries. 

The  old-time,  conservative  farmer  foresaw  utter  ruin 
as  the  inevitable  consequence  of  easy  communication 
with  the  West.  Time  has  shown  us,  however,  that  it 
is  the  Western  farmer  of  to-day  who  has  most  cause  to 
quarrel  with  the  railroads.  Eastern  manufacture,  the 
direct  outcome  of  the  steam  car,  has  established  a  mar¬ 
ket  right  at  hand  for  those  who  will  tiirn  their  atten¬ 
tion  to  what  the  West  cannot  furnish  and  what  the 
East  most  wants,  viz  :  choice  fruits  and  vegetables  in 
a  strictly  fresh  condition,  and  such  dairy  products  as 
are  perishable.  Eastern  farming  is  becoming  inten¬ 


sive  ;  and,  with  changed  conditions,  it  would  be 
strange  if  much  territory  were  not  “abandoned,” 
owing  to  distance  from  market,  although  the  propriety 
of  this  term  may  be  questioned.  New  England  life  is 
merging  towards  centers ;  from  colonial  homespun 
living,  the  “social”  element  enters  more  and  more 
into  the  conditions  of  our  modern  life.  And  if  former 
homesteads,  inaccessible  to  market,  revert  to  grazing 
and  wood  growing,  it  does  not  reflect  upon  the  agricul¬ 
tural  thrift  of  the  country.  The  greatest  need  of  East¬ 
ern  farming  is  more  gardening  as  distinguished  from 
staple  cropping ;  more  young  men  who  will  be  per¬ 
suaded  that  rural  pursuits  are  not  less  ennobling  than 
factory  life  ;  and  rapid  tra'nsit  from  farm  to  consumer, 
without  the  intervention  of  middlemen. 

I  doubt  whether  the  author  of  the  saying  about 
producing  “  two  blades  of  grass  where  one  grew  be¬ 
fore,”  had  ever  seen  Witch  Grass.  There  would  seem 
to  be  a  good  opening  for  another  benefactor  of  his  race 
to  show  us  how  to  eradicate  this  pest.  Certainly  it 
doubles  the  labor  of  tending  a  hoed  crop,  making  hoe¬ 
ing  necessary  where  horse  work  would  suffice.  Its 
persistence  hereabouts  has  inspired  a  facetious  neigh¬ 
bor  with  the  nutmeg  idea  of  growing  this  grass  and 
potatoes  together,  and  then  saving  labor  by  harvest* 


ing  the  potatoes  already  traced  up.  I  have  been 
puzzled  about  the  way  sweet  corn  acted  with  me 
the  past  season.  Old  land  was  plowed  twice  and 
harrowed  repeatedly  to  remove  Witch  Grass,  and 
a  high-grade  potato  phosphate  was  broadcasted  at  the 
rate  of  a  ton  to  the  acre;  and  the  corn  planted  without 
additional  fertilizers.  As  a  result,  Cory,  Crosby  and 
other  early  varieties  made  an  average  growth  of 
stalk,  but  yielded  for  the  most  part  unsalable  ears. 
The  later  kinds,  however,  gave  both  plants  and  ears 
as  thrifty  as  could  be  wished.  I  wish  to  know  whether 
extra  phosphate  in  the  hill  would  have  made  the 
early  kinds  more  satisfactory  ;  or  if  a  less  percentage 
of  potash  would  have  mended  matters ;  or  must  I  use 
stable  manure  to  retard  early  development,  and  thus 
gain  a  more  sturdy  growth  ? 

The  list  of  sweet  corns  is  getting  to  be  of  wearisome 
length,  but  I  do  not  see  that 
any  real  improvement  is 
being  made,  if  we  except  the 
Cory,  whose  inferiority  is 
counterbalanced  by  its  ex¬ 
treme  earliness.  New  kinds 
are  multiplied  each  season 
through  seedsmen’s  greed, 
with  the  sole  aim  of  getting 
a  big  price  for  seed  while  the 
novelty  is  on.  As  a  rule,  the 
new  kinds  do  not  approach 
the  older  ones  in  quality. 
We  may  take  the  Crosby’s 
Early  as  the  standard  for 
quality  among  early  kinds. 
All  the  so-called  improve¬ 
ments  upon  this  fail  to  ad¬ 
vance  in  earliness,  thrift  of 
plant  or  size  of  ear,  without 
deteriorating  in  sweetness 
and  tenderness.  At  one  time 
during  the  season  I  thought 
that  Low’s  Perfection  would 
hit  the  mark,  as  it  was  show¬ 
ing  a  better  growth  than  the 
Crosby.  But  it  proved  to 
be  a  week  later,  instead  of 
earlier  as  claimed,  and  al¬ 
though  a  grand  corn  for  mar¬ 
ket,  by  no  means  the  equal 
of  the  Crosby  in  taste.  The 
Honey  was  inferior  to  the 
Perfection  and  a  week  later,  coming  at  a  time  when 
good-sized  ears  of  much  better  quality  may  be  had. 
Coming  at  the  same  season  was  the  Early  Dawn, 
which  I  regard  as  a  selection  for  earliness,  from 
Sto well’s  Evergreen.  The  Squantum  (or  Potter’s  Ex¬ 
celsior)  Corn  comes  10  days  in  advance  of  Stowell’s,  is 
more  tender  and  better  flavored,  and  bears  from  three 
to  five  12-rowed  ears  of  good  length.  The  extreme 
thrift  of  the  plant  carries  along  the  later  ears  to  mar¬ 
ketable  size,  instead  of  “  petering  out,”  as  with  most 
other  kinds.  It  is  unsurpassed  for  fodder,  and  has  the 
quality  of  withstanding  a  light  freeze,  continuing  to 
fill  out  ears  after  its  leaves  have  been  seared  by  frost. 
It  will  stand  close  planting  better  than  most  kinds. 
As  to  the  various  strains  of  the  Cory  Corn,  Jerrard’s 
has  a  larger  and  more  regular  ear  than  the  original 
stock,  and  Dreer’s  First  of  All  seems  to  be  of  slightly 
better  quality.  Their  resemblance,  however,  is  very 
close.  I  would  recommend  for  a  succession  for  home 
use  or  market,  Cory,  Crosby,  Low’s  Perfection  and 
Squantum. 

I  was  agreeably  surprised  to  find  a  new  tomato  thaq. 
was  distinct  as  a  variety  and  valuable.  The  Early 
Ruby  had  the  narrow  leaf  depicted  in  Henderson’s 
catalogue,  and  the  claim  of  earlier  ripening  was  fulfilled 
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in  ray  garden.  T  regard  it  as  the  greatest  improve¬ 
ment  ever  seen  in  tomatoes  for  the  North,  where  the 
ripening  of  tomatoes  is  the  exception. 

I  was  indebted  to  The  Rurai.’s  report  recommend¬ 
ing  Low’s  Champion  bush  bean  for  a  very  favorable 
experience  with  it.  I  shall  depend  upon  it  hereafter 
for  early  shells.  For  a  pole  bean  of  general  utility, 
including  winter  baking,  a  good  corn-hill  bean  also, 
the  White  Casekuife  suits  me  better  than  anything  1 
have  seen,  and  the  novelties  T  have  tried  beside  it  are 
legion.  I  would  like  to  see  a  change  of  bass  by  some 
of  the  seedsmen  in  their  descriptions.  There  is  lack 
of  scientific  method  as  well  as  of  truth  in  their  work. 
Too  often  the  introducers’  extravagant  claims  are 
copied  year  after  year  unchanged.  What  are  their 
trial  grounds  for?  Let  them  base  their  descriptions 
upon  experimental  knowledge  if  they  would  merit  our 
patronage. 

The  Lucretia  Dewberry  has  a  place  here  in  the  East, 
most  decidedly.  Planted  alongside  of  our  stone  walls, 
it  combines  ornament  with  use,  rendering  available 
land  that  is  of  no  account  for  most  purposes.  Lift  the 
vines  in  the  spring  to  the  top  of  the  wall,  where  they 
are  held  by  placing  stones  on  them.  Though  tender 
they  winter  perfectly  if  left  where  they  grew,  spra  vied 
along  the  ground.  Though  not  so  sweet  as  black- 
berri<  s  of  the  upright  kinds,  they  are  grand  for  jelly, 
and  if  dead-ripe  ax*e  fine  for  the  table. 


were  started  in  pots  during  early  March,  and  set  out 
in  a  densely  shaded  border  in  late  May.  They  grew 
and  bloomed  luxuriantly  during  the  entire  season, 
though  becoming  drawn  and  leggy  towards  its  close. 
The  illustration,  Fig.  101,  is  a  faithful  drawing  of  the 
average  flowers,  male  and  female,  of  these  plants 
grown  under  trees  and  shrubs  through  which  no  direct 
ray  of  sunshine  ever  found  its  way. 

Last  fall,  Mr.  Thomas  Griffin,  of  Westbury  Station, 
Long  Island,  brought  to  this  office  several  large  boxes 
of  the  flowers  of  seedling  begonias — the  results  of  his 
own  crossing  and  cultivation.  In  a  plot  of  land  fully 
exposed  to  the  sun  during  the  entire  day  he  had  at 
that  time  20,000  plants  growing,  all  healthy  and 
luxuriant  and  presenting  a  mass  of  dazzling  color, 
which  could  have  been  scarcely  equaled  by  any  other 
combination  of  bedding  plants.  Many  of  the  single 
flowers  measured  six  inches  in  diameter,  a  few  seven, 
while  the  doubles  at  a  little  distance  would  easily  have 
been  mistaken,  some  for  camellias,  some  for  balsams, 
others  for  hollyhocks,  and  still  others  for  picotees  or 
carnations.  The  colors  were  white,  pink,  scarlet,  sal¬ 
mon,  yellow  and  crimson,  while  others  were  yellow 
in  the  middle  surrounded  by  white  petals  tip¬ 
ped  with  rose. 

It  appears  that  all  the  double  flowers  are  males,  that 
is,  it  is  the  stamens  not  the  pistils  that  change  to 
petals.  Mr.  Griffin  says  that  these  charming  flowers 


I  know  of  no  variety  of  oats  that  can  be  safely  sown 
in  the  fall  in  Vermont,  as  none  will  stand  our  winters. 
I  understand  that  there  is  a  variety  which  can  be 
safely  sown  in  the  fall  in  the  Southern  States,  but 
have  not  seen  it.  o.  h.  Alexander. 

There  is  no  oat  that  will  stand  the  winter  in  the 
latitude  of  New  York  city.  There  is  an  oat  called  a 
li  winter  oat,”  which  will  stand  the  winters  of  Virginia 
and  the  adjacent  States,  but  it  is  completely  winter- 
killed  when  sown  in  the  fall  as  far  north  as  this 
isothermal  line.  peter  Henderson  &  co. 

From  my  reading  and  observation  here  at  the  Cor¬ 
nell  University  Station,  N.  Y.,  and  elsewhere,  I  have 
never  seen  or  heard  of  a  variety  of  oats  which  would 
stand  an  ordinary  Northern  winter.  In  the  South, 
they  have  what  is  called  winter  oats,  but  I  under¬ 
stand  they  are  nothing  more  than  hardy  varieties  of 
the  common  oat,  which,  as  far  north  as  Tennessee,  do 
sometimes  succeed  when  sown  late  in  the  fall.  This 
year,  oats  sowed  in  October  and  November  in  central 
Mississippi  were,  in  some  cases,  entirely  winter-killed. 

I  his  I  know  from  personal  observation  during  my  visit 
to  that  section  last  week.  i.  p.  Roberts. 

Several  years  ago,  I  tested  all  the  varieties  of  rust¬ 
proof  oats  I  coifld  secure  in  this  country  and  several 
from  abroad,  in  northern  New  York,  at  the  experi¬ 
ment  station  at  Geneva.  None  of  them  could  with- 


I  am  convinced  that  the  Shaffer  Raspberry  is  being 
generally  overrated  as  a  market  fruit,  not  as  to  its  in¬ 
trinsic,  but  its  commercial  value.  In  sec¬ 
tions  where  the  blackcaps  rule,  it  may  be 
an  acquisition  for  market.  I  became, 
enthusiastic  over  it  last  season  (as  some 
others  have  done),  and  began  to  project 
a.  large  plantation,  but  a  few  days  of 
marketing  diminished  my  ardor.  The  \ 

Shaffer  should  be  crushed  with  sugar, 
and  allowed  to  stand  awhile  before  it  is  ( 
eaten,  thus  allowing  the  chemical  action  ■  ?Y|||isgg|j 
to  take  place  beforehand.  But  this  un- 
fashionable  way  of  serving  berries  will 
never  become  popular.  In  spite  of  much 
time  wasted  in  trying  to  convince  patrons, 

I  found  Cuthberts  at  25  cents  preferred 
to  Shaffers  at  15,  even  by  people  who 
can  not  well  afford  luxuries.  They 
are  so  easily  grown  and  picked,  and 
so  like  the  currant  in  character,  that 
they  arc  a  highly  promising  substitute 
for  the  conventional  row  of  currant 
bushes  that  never  bear,  as  ordinarily 
treated.  For  home  use  they  can  not  be 
overpraised;  but  they  simply  won’t  take  // 

in  market.  / 

Contrary  to  many  published  reports,  j  v; 

t  he  Rancocas  is  here  superior  to  the  Marl¬ 
boro  in  all  that  goes  to  make  a  good 
early  raspberry  for  market,  being  equal 
in  size,  firmness  and  productiveness  of 
berry,  slightly  better  in  flavor,  and  much 
better  in  growth  and  vigor  of  plant.  It 
has  more  of  a  tree  shape  than  other 
reds.  The  Marlboro  is  generally  set 
down  as  a  failure  hereabouts,  in  Wor¬ 
cester  County,  Mass.  The  Crimson 
Beauty  lacks  size  and  firmness,  but  its 
piquant  flavor  is  more  agreeable  than  any 
other  early  red  in  my  collection.  The 


come  quite  true  from  seed  and  that  90  per  cent  of  seed 
from  double  flowers  will  produce  double  flowers. 


wj.  nuu.  ctn  were  cum* 


Tuberous-rooted  Begonias.  From  Nature,  Fig.  101. 


pletely  frozen  out,  although  I  tried  the  experiment 
carefully  with  numerous  varieties.  In 
eastern  Tennessee,  at  an  altitude  of  1 ,000 
feet,  the  red  rust-proof  would  go  through 
the  winter  all  right.  In  the  exact  latitude 
of  New  Jersey  I  have  not  tried  any,  but 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  along  the 
New  Jersey  coast  where  the  winter  is 

»  somewhat  tempered  by  the  milder  air 
from  the  ocean  red-rust  proof  would  do 
fairly  well.  The  Georgia  red  rust-proof 
and  Burt’s  red-rust  proof,  as  I  compared 
them,  were  the  same.  This  is,  I  believe, 
the  most  prolific  and  vigorous  of  rust¬ 
proof  varieties.  c.  s.  plumb. 

Indiana  Experiment  Station. 

Onion  Sets  and  How  to 
Grow  Them. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS. 

Onion  sets  are  small  onions  that  are  set 
out  for  two  purposes:  1st,  to  produce 
green  onions,  that  are  eaten  tops  and  all 
early  in  the  spring  or  at  any  rate  much 
earlier  than  they  can  be  obtained  from 
sowing  the  seeds  in  the  spring:  2nd,  the 
sets  are  planted  for  growing  large  onions 
earlier  than  they  can  be  obtained  from 
seed.  Many  people,  especially  in  the 
South,  seem  to  have  trouble  in  growing 
good  crops  of  onions  from  seeds  and  they 
depend  on  sets  for  the  crop. 

When  a  good  sized-onion  is  set  out  in 
the  spring  it  throws  up  a  seed  stalk  and 
produces  seed  in  the  fall.  A  small  onion 
that  has  not  strength  enough  to  throw 
up  a  seed  stalk  will  grow  into  a  large 
onion.  Onions  that  are  too  small  for  seed 
and  too  large  for  sets  will  throw  up 
weak  seed  stalks.  If  these  are  cut  off  as 


Turner  and  llansell  are  not  satisfactory.  The  ideal 
early  raspberry  is  yet  to  appear.  The  Cuthbert 
leaves  nothing  to  be  desired  for  a  main  crop,  and  is  a 
profitable  berry.  fred.  w.  proctor. 

Tuberous-Rooted  Begonias. 


lie  propagates  the  plants,  for  the  most  part  from 
stem  cuttings  which  strike  in  sand  as  readily  as  pelar¬ 
goniums,  making  bulbs  the  first  season  that  will  bloom 
the  next  year. 

Mr.  Griffin  is  now  breeding  a  strain  that  has  a  deli¬ 
cate  odor  like  that  of  violets  or  of  Odontoglossum 


soon  as  they  appear  the  onion  will  grow  and  yield 
quite  a  large  crop  per  acre,  but  the  onions  will  not  be 
of  good  shape.  They  will  be  hollow  on  top  and  fre¬ 
quently  split  into  two  or  more  bulbs.  They  are  good 
to  eat  at  home  but  are  not  wanted  in  market  except 
when  there  is  a  scarcity  of  handsomer  bulbs. 


Among  flower  novelties  nothing  has  been  intro¬ 
duced  during  the  past  score  of  years  that  equals 
the  best  strains  of  tuberous-rooted  begonias,  while 
improvements  are  still  going  on  at  a  rapid  rate.  At 
first  it  was  thought  that  the  corms  must  be  planted  in 
shady  places;  then  in  half  shady  places.  Now  it  is 
known  that  almost  any  place  suits  them,  and  that  they 
will  thrive  as  well  in  full  sunshine  and  heat  as  in  any 
other  situation,  provided  the  soil  is  mellow  and  rich, 
and  that  water  be  given  as  needed  in  the  cool  of  the 
morning  or  at  night. 

Seedlings  are  easily  raised  though  the  seeds  are  very 
small.  They  should  be  sown  in  February  and  March 
in  flats  and  transplanted,  as  soon  as  the  seedlings  are 
an  inch  tall,  into  other  flats  or  pots  where  they  may 
be  left  until  finalty  transplanted  to  the  open  ground 
after  all  danger  of  frost  has  passed — say,  for  this 
climate,  the  middle  of  May.  They  will  begin  to  bloom 
in  late  summer,  continuing  until  frost.  Then  the  bulbs 
are  taken  up  and  kept  in  a  temperature  above  freezing 
(say  45)  much  as  the  corms  of  gladioli  are  cared  for,  or 
potatoes  for  that  matter. 

Last  winter  The  R.  N.-Y-.  received  two  small  collec¬ 
tions  of  bulbs — one  from  J.  C.  Vaughan,  of  Chicago, 
the  other  from  Thorburn  &  Co. ,  of  this  city.  They 


vexillarium.  Given  an  agreeable  characteristic  odor 
and  it  would  seem  that  the  future  of  tuberous-rooted 
begonias  will  be  all  that  could  be  desired. 

Is  there  a  Winter  Oat  for  the  North  P 

A  certain  seedsman  is  offering  oats  which,  they  say, 
will  grow  if  planted  in  the  fall  like  wheat  or  rye. 
How  much  truth  there  is  in  such  statements  may  be 
seen  from  the  following  notes  : 

From  my  experience  at  the  New  York  Experiment 
Station  at  Geneva,  and  here  at  the  Wisconsin  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  as  well  as  from  my  observations  else¬ 
where,  I  have  no  knowledge  of  any  oat  that  will 
endure  the  winter  in  the  Northern  States.  I  have  read 
of  such  in  catalogues,  but  have  never  known  one  to 
thrive.  E.  s.  goff. 

We  have  at  various  times  tested  samples  of  winter 
and  rust-proof  oats  from  Tennessee,  North  Carolina 
and  other  places,  but  have  never  found  any  which 
would  live  through  the  winter  here,  even  with  the 
best  protection  we  could  give  them.  We  cannot  say 
that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  winter  oat  for  this 
section — about  Detroit,  Mich. — but  we  have  tried  in 
vain  to  find  it.  d.  m.  ferry  &  co. 


The  ideal  onion  set  is  one  that  is  large  enough  to 
produce  a  strong  growth  but  not  large  enough  to 
throw  up  a  seed  stalk.  In  other  words,  the  larger 
the  sets,  provided  they  will  not  throw  up  seed  stalks, 
the  better  they  are.  There  is  a  general  idea  that  the 
smaller  the  sets  the  more  valuable  they  are.  This  is 
true  to  this  extent,  that  the  smaller  the  sets  the  more 
there  are  in  a  bushel  and  the  more  ,land  the  bushel 
will  plant.  Onion  sets  bring  a  high  price — say  from  84 
to  86  per  bushel — and  it  is  surprising  that  gardeners  do 
not  grow  their  own.  There  is  no  special  difficulty  in 
doing  so. 

1.  You  want  clean,  warm,  dry  soil. 

2.  I  was  going  to  say  “  rich  soil,”  but  that  is  not  im¬ 
portant.  You  can  easily  make  it  rich.  On  a  warm, 
dry,  sandy  soil,  sow  broadcast  four  pounds  each  of 
nitrate  of  soda  and  superphosphate  to  the  square  rod. 
This  will  make  it  rich.  Potash  may  be  needed  on 
some  very  poor  sandy  soil  where  no  manure  has  been 
used  for  years,  but  on  my  farm  I  have  grown  the  best 
of  sets  with  nothing  but  superphosphate  and  nitrate. 
Sow  the  fertilizers  before  sowing  the  seed,  if  possible; 
if  not,  sow  as  early  as  you  can.  We  lose  half  the  good  we 
might  derive  from  our  fertilizers  by  not  sowing  early 
enough  when  the  soil  is  damp  enough  to  dissolve  them. 
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3.  Drill  in  the  seed  in  rows  15  inches  apart,  and  drop 
20  seeds  to  each  inch  of  row.  This  will  require  from 
70  to  75  pounds  of  seed  per  acre.  Most  seedsmen,  in 
in  their  catalogues,  recommend  30  pounds  per  acre, 
hut  it  is  not  half  thick  enough. 

4.  Get  the  best  of  seed.  By  this  is  not  meant, 
“new,  fresh  seed  that  is  sure  to  grow,”  but  hot-bed 
seed  that  will  bottom  up  early  and  not  run  to  scallions. 
It  takes  so  much  seed  per  acre  that  many  want  to  get 
cheap  seed.  It  is  a  great  mistake.  When  I  first  com¬ 
menced  to  raise  onion  sets,  nearly  30  years  ago,  I  fell 
into  this  mistake  and  sowed  ordinary  seed.  Every 
dollar  saved  by  buying  cheap  seed  cost  me  a  hundred 
dollars’  loss  in  the  crop,  to  say  nothing  of  the  dis¬ 
couragement  and  the  trial  of  one’s  faith  and  patience. 

5.  Some  people  think  because  you  want  small  onions, 
you  should  sow  late  and  on  poor  land.  It  is  a  great 
mistake.  You  cannot  sow  too  early  ;  and  I  do  not 
think  you  can  make  land  too  rich  early  in  the  spring. 
YTou  may  easily  do  so  during  warm,  moist  weather 
after  the  middle  of  June  and  in  July  and  August.  But 
during  the  cold  weather  in  May  the  only  way  of 
making  land  excessively  rich  would  be  by  an  excessive 
dressing  of  nitrate  of  soda  alone.  You  should  use  the 
nitrate  of  soda  freely,  but  always  use  superphosphate 
freely  also.  Superphosphate  favors  early  maturity 
and  the  formation  of  bulbs,  but  you  need  nitrate  as 
well  to  induce  a  luxuriant  growth  of  roots  and  tops 
and  keep  the  onions  from  prematurely  drying  up. 
Superphosphate  and  ni-  • 
trate  sown  very  early, 
constitute  one  great  se¬ 
cret  of  success  in  growing 
onion  sets. 

Moreton  Farm. 

The  Interview. 

Transplanting  Large  Trees; 

Nursery  Business. 

Mr.  T.  J.  Dwyer  of 
Cornwall,  N.  Y.,  is  not 
only  a  nurseryman  but  a 
landscape  gardener. 

Learning  that  he  had  re¬ 
cently  succeeded  in  trans¬ 
planting  some  large  trees 
needed  for  shade,  a  R.  N.- 
Y.  representative  went  to 
talk  with  him  about  it. 

The  grounds  on  which  the 
trees  are  planted  comprise 
about  12  acres  and  have 
been  purchased  by  Mr.  1). 

Goldschmidt  of  New  York 
city,  who  intends  to  make 
them  a  pleasant  summer 
home.  They  are  beauti¬ 
fully  located,  as  far  jis 
scenery  is  concerned, 
though  naturally  rather 
unattractive,  being  very 
wet  and  muddy.  But 
they  have  the  necessary  slope  for  scientific  drainage. 

“  Do  you  contract  to  put  these  grounds  into  perfect 
order  ?  ” 

“  Certainly.  It  is  quite  a  contract — is  it  not  ?  There 
are  the  large  trees  I  have  recently  moved.  The  ground 
was  frozen  when  it  was  done  and  balls  of  earth  were 
taken  with  the  roots  fully  seven  feet  in  diameter.  The 
owner  will  gain  seven  or  eight  years  in  the  matter  of 
shade.  The  whole  of  the  grounds  are  to  be  thoroughly 
tile- drained,  and  it  will  require  about  7,500  feet  of 
tile  to  do  the  work.  You  see  I  have  a  considerable 
part  of  the  work  already  done.  I  have  dug  wells,  cis¬ 
terns,  etc.,  constructed  a  long  piece  of  road  and  the 
contract  calls  for  the  setting  out  of  600  trees  and 
shrubs,  besides  small  fruits  in  abundance.  This  is  by 
far  the  cheapest  way  for  a  gentleman  to  build  a  sum¬ 
mer  home  and  have  it  properly  stocked.  The  average 
city  man  does  not  know  enough  of  the  business  to  suc¬ 
cessfully  superintend  it,  and  if  he  waits  until  he  gets 
on  his  place,  it  is  a  piecemeal  job,  running  through 
several  years,  which  may  all  be  saved.” 

“  Are  there  any  specially  active  features  of  the  trade 
at  the  present  time  ?  ”  we  asked. 

“  Yes,”  said  Mr.  Dwyer.  “There  is  an  unusually 
active  demand  for  quinces,  Morello  Cherries,  such  as 
Montmorenci,  Early  Richmond,  etc.;  for  nuts  such  as 
English  walnuts  and  filberts,  and  for  currants  and 
blackberries.” 

“  What  are  the  prospects  for  the  sale  of  the  new 
berry,  E.  P.  Roe  ?  ” 

“  I  have  only  50,000  plants — not  enough,  I  fear,  to 
supply  the  demand.  But  it  will  be  widely  disseminated 
and  will  be  tested  in  almost  every  part  of  the  country.” 

We  walked  about  the  propagating  grounds  and 
looked  them  over  carefully.  We  have  never  seen  finer 
or  better  small  fruit  plants — they  were  vigorous,  large 
and  healthy.  The  currants  were  fine  and  a  new 
lot  of  100,000  cuttings,  set  in  the  plat  last  fall  and 


heavily  top-dressed,  were  already  beginning  to  root. 

“  Which  of  the  blackberries  do  you  value  most 
highly  ?  ” 

“  For  family  use,  I  prefer  the  Agawam  to  all  others. 
It  is,  I  think,  the  best  flavored,  but  it  is  not  quite  so 
productive  as  some  of  the  others.  For  market,  the 
Snyder  for  early  and  the  Taylor  for  late  will  do  very 
well.  I  think  well  of  the  Erie,  so  far  as  I  have  had 
opportunity  to  judge.” 

“  What  do  you  think  of  the  Wachusett  Thornless  ?  ” 

“  I  think  it  is  practically  thornless,  but  it  is,  unfor¬ 
tunately,  almost  fruitless  also.  It  is  of  no  use.” 

“  I  see  you  are  growing  asparagus  plants  extensively. 
What  varieties  have  you  ?  ” 

“Conover's  and  Palmetto.  I  am  much  pleased  with 
the  latter.  With  me  it  is  larger — I  should  say  one- 
third  larger  than  Conover’s.” 

“  What  are  your  favorites  in  the  raspberry  line  ?” 

“  We  have  not  the  ideal  red  berry  yet.  In  blacks  I 
prefer,  first,  Souliegan.  with  Ohio  a  good  second.  The 
Shaffer  is,  for  the  family,  probably  the  most  valuable 
of  all.  I  like  Golden  Queen.  With  me  it  is  delicious 
— quite  as  fine  as  Brinckle’s  Orange  and  much  more 
productive.” 

Swimming  Tank  For  Horses. 

The  Breeder  and  Sportsman  of  San  Francisco  gives 
the  picture  shown  at  Fig.  102.  It  is  the  swimming 
tank  on  the  famous  Souther  ranch  in  California  It 


is  built  of  concrete  and  is  about  eight  feet  deep,  30  feet 
wide  and  00  feet  long.  There  are  suitable  pipes  for 
filling  and  emptying  it  and  facilities  for  warming  the 
water.  The  horse  is  taken  in  and  out  from  the  plat¬ 
form  shown  at  one  side.  Salt  water  is  frequently 
used,  as  it  acts  like  a  tonic  on  the  horses.  In  swimming 
the  horse  takes  the  same  or  even  more  violent  exer¬ 
cise  than  he  would  trotting  on  the  track,  while  thex*e 
can  be  no  injury  to  the  feet  or  limbs.  It  has  fre¬ 
quently  happened  that  famous  race  horses  have  been 
taken  lame  during  the  season — so  lame  that  it  was 
necessary  to  give  them  complete  rest  for  fear  of  in¬ 
juring  their  feet  as  they  surely  would  do  if  exercised 
on  a  hard  track.  When  these  horses  went  lame  it  was 
of  course  supposed  that  their  season  was  ended,  for  two 
or  three  weeks  of  idleness  would  surely  unfit  them  for 
rapid  work.  It  was  a  great  surprise  therefore  when 
they  turned  up  in  perfect  training  and  entirely  over 
their  lameness.  At  first  there  was  a  great  mystery 
about  the  treatment,  but  it  was  soon  learned  that  the 
horses  were  made  to  swim  every  day,  thus  giving  them 
all  the  work  they  needed  and  at  the  same  time  pre¬ 
venting  injury  to  the  hoofs  by  striking  on  the  hard 
track.  The  tank  on  the  Souther  ranch  is  the  first 
special  arrangement  of  the  sort  we  have  heard  of,  but 
it  would  seem  to  be  a  necessary  feature  of  all  large 
breeding  establishments. 

Cotton-Seed  Meal  ;  Variations  in 
Quality. 

Cotton-seed  meal  of  good  quality  is  usually  finely 
ground  and  bright  yellow  in  color.  It  is  really  a  waste 
product  from  the  cotton-seed  oil  mills,  and  is  the 
residue  after  the  seed  has  passed  through  three  distinct 
processes  for  securing  the  oil,  viz.:  1,  a  machine  for 
removing  the  lint ;  2,  a  machine  for  the  removal  of  the 
hard,  outer  covering  of  the  seed  or  hull,  and,  3,  the 
extraction  of  the  oil.  Meal  thus  obtained  is  one  of  the 


best  and  cheapest  of  concentrated  feeds,  and  when 
properly  used  is  extremely  valuable  in  preventing 
waste  of  carbonaceous  foods. 

During  the  present  winter  my  attention  has  been 
called  to  a  number  of  lots  of  cotton-seed  meal  that 
proved  unsatisfactory  as  feed,  besides  apparently  injur¬ 
ing  the  health  of  the  animals.  An  examination  of 
samples  of  these  lots  of  meal  has  shown  them  to  be 
what  is  known  as  undecorticated  meal— that  is,  the 
ground  seed  from  which  the  hulls  had  not  been 
removed — 1.  e. ,  process  No.  2  in  the  manufacture  of  the 
oil  had  been  omitted.  The  following  tabulation  shows 
the  average  analyses  of  decorticated  good  and  widecor- 
ticated  poor  meal  as  obtained  in  samples  received  this 
year  : 

Albuminoids.  Fat.  Fiber.  Carbohydrates, 

per  cent.  per  cent,  per  cent.  per  cent. 

Decorticated .  42.38  13.22  5.28  26.0(1 

Undecorticated...  26.50  5.72  17.28  36.66 

Cotton-seed  meal  is  chiefly  valuable  for  its  contents 
of  albuminoids  and  fat.  The  good  or  decorticated 
meal  contains  over  60  per  cent  more  albuminoids,  and 
more  than  double  the  amount  of  fat  contained  in  the 
poor  or  undecorticated  meal,  while  the  latter  contains 
three  times  as  much  crude  fiber,  the  least  valuable  of 
all  the  food  compounds,  as  the  former.  The  presence 
of  the  hulls,  aside  from  their  low  feeding  value,  has 
often  been  found  injurious,  especially  in  the  feeding  of 
dairy  cows,  though  recent  experiments  have  shown 
that  hulls  may  be  fed  without  injury  under  proper 

conditions.  It  is  therefore 
a  difficult  matter  to  esti¬ 
mate  with  any  degree  of 
accuracy  the  actual  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  feeding  value 
of  the  two  classes  of 
meal.  On  a  commercial 
basis,  however,  assuming 
the  same  value  for  the 
different  classes  of  com¬ 
pounds  in  the  two  meals, 
the  decorticated  or  good 
quality  meal  would  "be 
worth  about  $13  per  ton 
more  than  the  other. 

T  h  e  composition  o  f 
these  two  classes  of  cot¬ 
ton-seed  meal  is  also  im¬ 
portant  when  studied 
from  the  standpoint  of 
the  fertilizing  ingredients 
furnished.  Meal  slightly 
damaged  and  unfit  for 
feeding  is  often  sold  as 
a  fertilizer,  and  frequently 
it  is  one  of  our  cheap¬ 
est  sources  of  nitrogen, 
which  element  is  always 
quite  as  good  agricultur¬ 
ally  as  when  derived  from 
the  best  organic  sources. 
The  average  content  of 
nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid 
and  potash  in  the  two  classes  of  meal  is  shown  in  the 
following  tabulation  : 

Nitrogen.  Phosphoric  acid.  Potash. 

Per  cent.  Per  cent.  Per  cent. 

Decorticated  meal .  6.78  3.12  1.77 

Undecorticated  meal.  ..  4.24  1.76  1.23 

Assuming  that  the  fertilizing  ingredients  in  the  un¬ 
decorticated  meal  are  as  available  as  plant  food  as  in 
the  decorticated,  the  former  is  worth  $10  per  ton  less 
than  the  latter,  a  matter  of  considerable  importance, 
when,  as  was  the  case  in  the  lots  mentioned,  the  sell¬ 
ing  price  per  ton  was  practically  identical.  It  should 
be  said,  however,  that  the  dealers  claimed  to  be  un¬ 
aware  of  the  differences  that  existed  in  the  quality  of 
the  different  lots,  though  there  was  a  noticeable  dif¬ 
ference  in  their  appearance,  the  undecorticated  meal 
being  darker  in  color.  The  color  of  the  meal  is  a  fair 
guide  as  to  its  feeding  quality,  the  bright,  yellow  meal 
being  usually  free  from  hulls.  It  may,  however,  not 
be  a  guide  as  to  the  fertilizing  value,  since  damaged 
meal  though  free  from  hulls  and  containing  a  full 
amount  of  fertilizing  elements,  is  frequently  dark  in 
color. 

The  following  simple  and  sure  method  of  determin¬ 
ing  to  which  class  samples  may  belong  will,  I  think, 
be  of  value  both  to  farmers  and  dealers,  since  it  will 
enable  the  former  to  detect  the  hulls,  and  the  latter  to 
guarantee  the  quality. 

Take  a  half  ounce  of  the  meal,  place  it  in  an  ordinary 
water  tumbler,  fill  the  tumbler  two-thirds  full  of 
water,  stir,  and  let  the  material  settle.  If  the  meal 
contains  pieces  of  the  hulls,  they  will  settle  first  and 
cover  the  bottom  of  the  tumbler  with  a  black  residue  ; 
if  the  meal  is  of  good  quality  few  if  any  black  specks 
of  hull  will  be  noticed  on  the  bottom.  This  method  is 
capable  of  execution  by  any  one,  and  will  indicate  at 
once  whether  the  meal  can  be  classed  as  decorticated 
or  undecorticated.  [prof.]  e.  b.  yoorhees. 


Swimming  Tank  for  Horses  on  the  Souther  Ranch.  Fig.  102. 
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The  Cow  as  a  Chemist. 

I  wonder  how  any  man  who  ever  fed  a  cow  a  variety 
of  food  and  had  charge  of  the  resulting  product  could 
for  a  moment  entertain  the  idea  that  a  quart  of  milk 
from  a  given  cow  would  contain  just  the  same  amount 
of  fat  whether  her  food  was  meadow  hay  and  bran  or 
clover  hay  with  cotton  seed,  linseed  or  gluten  meal.  It 
won’t  do  to  believe  all  the  scientists  tell  us.  I  often  think 
of  the  answer  a  neighbor  gave  several  years  ago  when 
I  told  him  1  saw  in  my  paper  (The  Rural)  that  analy¬ 
sis  showed  Learning  Corn  to  be  somewhat  richer  feed 
than  Stowell’s  Evergreen.  He  said,  “My  cow  don  t 
analyze  it  so.”  Scientists  have  done  a  great  deal  of 
good  by  leading  people  to  think  and  experiment  for 
themselves;  but  I  question  whether  we  would  not  be 
better  off  without  them  than  by  accepting  all  their 
statements  as  true  without  carefully  proving  them. 

The  small  dairy  I  have  is  devoted  to  the  production 
of  butter  for  nearby  retail  trade.  I  have  many  times 
thoroughly  tried  the  so-called  “balanced  rations’ 
recommended  by  the  experiment  stations  and  by  noted 
feeders;  but  I  have  never  failed  to  secure  a  larger 
profit  by  changing  to  a  grain  ration,  half  cotton-seed 
meal,  the  other  half  either  gluten,  linseed  or  corn  meal, 
preference  being  given  in  the  order  named,  the  feed 
being  of  the  same  money  value  as  the  “balanced  ra¬ 
tion  ”  fed  with  stack  hay,  Timothy  or  oat  hay.  I  wish 
any  butter  maker  who  reads  this,  who  is  feeding  any 
ration  composed  in  part  of  shorts  or  bran,  would 
change  as  indicated  above,  and  after  a  trial  of  three 
weeks,  report  the  results  in  The  Rural. 

Who  will  answer  this  question?  How  much  grain 
can  be  profitably  fed  to  a  cow  whose  butter  product 
does  not  exceed  275  pounds  per  annum,  the  product  to 
be  sold  for  30  cents  per  pound  ?  I  hold  that  such  a  cow 
receiving  one  quart  each  of  cotton-seed  and  gluten 
meal  and  plenty  of  good  hay  is  more  profitable  than 
she  will  be  if  more  grain  is  fed.  I  have  fed  much  more 
as  an  experiment,  but  did  not  find  it  profitable.  In 
many  of  the  tests  of  wonderful  cows  “reported  in  the 
papers,  the  cost  of  the  ration  fed  left  less  profit  than 
would  be  received  from  a  “  pound-a-day  ”  cow  at 
pasture.  cow  feeder. 

Leavings. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  No.  2  Wet. — After  trying  the  R.  N.-Y. 
No.  2  l’otato,  1  cannot  agree  with  those  who  praise  it  as 
a  good  potato.  On  dry,  sandy  loam,  with  manure  the 
first  year,  in  northern  Michigan,  1  raised  at  the  rate 
of  1,900  bushels  to  the  acre  ;  but  could  not  eat  them  as 
they  were  too  soft.  The  second  year,  on  the  same 
ground,  with  no  manure,  1  had  a  very  large  yield,  but 
could  not  eat  them,  though  they  were  very  fine-look¬ 
ing  potatoes.  The  third  year,  with  no  manure,  they 
did  not  yield  so  well.  I  shall  have  to  feed  them  to  my 
neighbor’s  cows,  as  we  have  no  cow  and  cannot  eat 
them  ourselves — too  wet,  too  wet.  w.  f.  mcCOMBIE. 

Food  for  the  Strawberry. — A  sample  of  the  un¬ 
reliability  of  the  older  scientific  conclusions  is  well 
illustrated  in  my  own  researches  for  the  necessary 
supply  of  fertility  on  a  strawberry  farm.  The  Rule 
Hook  says  the  berries  contain  no  nitrogen.  The  Horti¬ 
culturist  at  our  Maryland  Station  sends  me  Wolfe  and 
Goessman’s  analyses  of  the  plants,  which  give  them  no 
nitrogen  either.  I  concluded  that  clover  is  not  greatly 
needed  in  my  rotation,  but,  behold,  along  comes  a  reply 
to  the  query  in  The  Rural,  which  shows  that  the  doc¬ 
tors  disagree  wonderfully.  Could  any  sensible  man 
think  that  bit  of  information  is  not  worth  to  me  alone 
a  life’s  subscription  to  The  Rural  ?  chas.  t  .sweet. 

Some  Desirable  Trees. — In  early  spring  we  are 
anxious  to  see  Nature  put  on  her  livery  of  green  and 
the  flowers  to  greet  us  with  bloom,  and  there  is  nothing 
on  which  the  eye  can  rest  with  such  pleasure  as  on 
trees  of  the  Chinese  Magnolia  in  its  perfection  of 
blooming  flowers.  As  they  are  the  first  so  we 
prize  them  the  most.  Later  in  the  season  other 
trees  and  plants  in  great  variety  adorn  the  lawn 
and  beautify  our  homes.  I  have  in  mind  a  fine 
tree  of  Magnolia  stellata,  the  earliest  of  all,  we 
planted  some  20  years  ago  and  which  was  then 
called  Hall’s.  It  is  properly  a  bush  now  seven 
feet  high,  with  nine  feet  spread  of  limbs,  and  when 
in  bloom  no  tree  I  have  seen  attracts  so  much  admira¬ 
tion.  The  flowers  are  fragrant  and  in  number  surpris¬ 
ing.  It  is  a  slow  grower  surpassed  by  the  other  varie¬ 
ties.  Conspicua  is  rather  tender  with  me  and  of  less 
value  than  the  Soulangeana,  the  most  frequently 
planted  and  in  all  respects  the  best.  Lennei  has  not 
such  a  profusion  of  bloom,  but  its  large,  deep,  red 
flowers  make  it  a  desirable  companion  to  Soulange’s. 
The  lover  of  variety  will  plant  Norbertiana  and  some 
others  blooming  later,  and  the  new  variety  Ilypoleuca, 
very  fragrant,  but  as  yet  high-priced  and  scarce.  Our 
native  Magnolia  acuminata  is  one  of  the  most  sym¬ 
metrical  of  our  shade  trees,  equal,  I  think,  to  the 
Tulip  or  White-wood,  improperly  called  in  some  parts, 
Yellow  Poplar.  It  is  a  noble  shade  tree.  No  poplar 


is  its  equal,  and  when  after  it  attains  some  age  it  is 
ornamented  with  brilliant  scarlet  seeds  in  autumn,  it 
has  no  equal  in  attractiveness.  If  planted  with  care, 
with  plenty  of  roots,  and  mulched  for  a  few  years,  it  is 
not  very  difficult  to  make  the  Magnolias  live.  But 
frequent  soaking  will  rot  the  roots  and  they  will  die 
of  course.  isaac  hicks. 

An  Ohio  Small  Orchard. — My  orchard  of  acre 
is  well  fenced  with  a  wire  and  picket  fence  five  feet 
high,  and  in  it  is  my  chicken  house.  We  keep  30  Light 
Brahma  hens  through  the  winter,  and  through  the 
summer  raise  about  200  chicks.  I  have  an  earth  floor 
and  bed  my  chickens  with  nice  clean  straw  every  few 
weeks,  and  clean  out  the  house  as  often,  and  put  the 
manure  around  the  trees.  We  are  getting  about  one 
dozen  eggs  every  day,  and  get  25  cents  per  dozen  for 
them.  Now  that  pays  a  big  profit  on  a  small  business. 
Don’t  you  think  these  hens  will  keep  insects  out  of 
the  trees,  without  spraying  them?  The  trees  are  10 
years  old  and  very  fine.  The  orchard  is  in  clover  now, 
and  last  year  it  afforded  pasture  enough  for  one  cow 
during  the  entire  summer.  I  have  one  old  pear  tree 
that  has  borne  40  bushels  in  one  year.  It  is  called 
the  Miller  Pear  and  is  an  immense  tree.  J.  M. 

[We  do  not  believe  the  hens  will  do  all  the  work  of 
insect  killing.  We  should  expect  that  spraying  would 
pay. — R.  N--Y. 


ANSWER  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of  the 
writer  to  Insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question,  please  see  If  It  Is 
not  answered  In  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions 
at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 

Canning-  Milk  for  Family  Use. 

N.  M.  71.,  Canisteo,  N.  Y. — Will  somebody  tell  us  of 
his  experience  in  canning  sweet  milk  for  future  use 
when  the  cow  goes  dry  ? 

Ans. — We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  any  who  have 
tried  this.  Prof.  L.  L.  Van  Slyke,  of  the  Geneva  Sta¬ 
tion,  sends  the  following  note  : 

“I  have  had  experience  in  partially  sterilizing  milk 
in  order  to  keep  it  longer  in  hot  weather,  but  have 
never  attempted  to  can  it  for  long  preservation.  I 
see  no  reason  whatever  why  milk,  held  at  212  degrees 
Fahrenheit  for  30  minutes  and  then  sealed  up  air-tight, 
should  not  keep  perfectly  for  an  indefinite  period. 
The  only  practicable  objection  that  presents  itself  to 
my  mind  is  that  the  cream  would  rise  to  the  top,  and  it 
would  be  difficult  to  emulsify  it  again,  if  it  were  de¬ 
sired.  In  heating  milk  up  to  212  degrees  Fahrenheit, 
the  best  plan  would  be  to  set  the  vessel  containing  it 
into  another  containing  water,  to  be  kept  at  the 
boiling  point.  One  would  need  to  use  a  thermometer 
and  be  careful  to  hold  the  milk  at  212  degrees  Fahren¬ 
heit  for  fully  30  minutes,  in  order  to  make  sure  of  de¬ 
stroying  all  bacteria  and  spores.  Perhaps  this  length 
of  time  might  not  be  necessary  with  milk  freshly  drawn 
in  the  best  of  hygienic  surroundings.” 

What  Plants  Take  from  Air  and  Soil. 

J.  M.,  Sagiiuiw,  Mich. — We  clear  off  our  forest  lands 
covered  with  hard-wood  timber  of  all  kinds,  the  growth 
of  centuries.  We  find  the  soil  rich  and  productive. 
These  lands  have  had  no  manure,  no  fertilizing  save 
only  the  waste  from  plant  and  tree  growth.  The  great 
oak  and  maple  stand  with  rich  soil  around  their  roots. 
How  have  they  been  fed  and  built  up  ?  You  will  say, 
from  the  soil  and  air.  Granted.  What  I  want  to  in¬ 
quire  is  why  do  these  lands  become  less  fertile  by  cul¬ 
tivation  and  cropping  ?  The  crops  draw  the  large  per¬ 
centage  of  support  from  the  air  and  other  plant  growth, 
and  the  small  percentage  from  the  ground.  The  fact 
remains  that  land  constantly  cropped  produces  less 
growth.  Is  this  because  we  do  not  return  the  entire 
waste  to  the  land,  and  if  we  did  make  such  return, 
would  its  fertility  be  kept  up  ?.  We  use,  of  course, 
the  ripe  grain,  but  does  not  the  plant  food  drawn 
from  the  air  exceed  what  is  used  for  seed  or  grain 
product?  Does  the  draft  upon  the  soil  to  produce 
wheat  exceed  that  for  oats  ?  Suppose  the  entire  straw 
and  waste  of  a  crop  of  wheat  spread  evenly  over  the 
ground,  would  the  return  made,  plus  plant  food  taken 
from  the  air,  keep  up  its  productive  powers  ?  What 
would  be  the  effect  of  spreading  a  coating  of  straw, 
say  two  inches  thick,  over  wheat  sown  last  fall  ? 
Would  it  smother  the  wheat  or  promote  it  growth  ? 
If  put  on  immediately  after  the  seeding  last  fall,  would 
it  not  have  protected  the  plant  from  the  dry  weather, 
and  if  on  now,  would  it  not  lessen  injury  from  the 
ground  freezing  and  thawing  in  the  spring  ? 

Ans. — To  answer  the  above  inquiries  in  detail  would 
require  the  space  of  the  entire  R.  N.-Y.  for  several 
weeks.  Our  friend  rightly  considers  that  the  great 
bulk  of  plant  food  comes  from  the  air.  Carbon,  for 


example,  forms  about  one-half  the  dry  substance  of 
plants,  and  this,  for  the  most  part,  is  supplied  by  the 
air.  So,  too,  hydrogen  and  oxygen  form  a  large  part 
of  plants.  They  together  form  water.  Now  the  soil 
supplies  the  inorganic  constituents,  potash,  lime,  phos¬ 
phates,  silicates,  sulphur,  etc.,  as  shown  by  the  ash  of 
plants,  all  the  rest  being  supplied  from  the  air  either 
directly  or  indirectly.  If,  therefore,  we  remove  every 
season  crops  from  the  land,  it  becomes  poorer  by  just 
the  amount  of  minerals  removed  in  those  plants.  We 
must  therefore  supply  them  from  season  to  season  or 
resort  to  the  slow  process  of  waiting  for  Nature, 
through  chemical  action,  to  do  it  for  us.  If  we  return 
to  the  land  all  the  inorganic  elements  which  plants 
carry  away,  the  soils  will  be  as  fertile  at  the  end  of 
time  as  they  now  are,  except  that  nitrogen  must  be 
supplied  either  by  the  decay  of  vegetable  matter  or 
by  the  atmosphere.  The  grain  of  grasses  is  rich  in 
ash  elements,  but  they  come  from  the  soil.  No,  if  the 
entire  straw  of  a  crop  of  wheat  were  spread  evenly 
upon  the  soil,  it  would  grow  poorer  by  the  amount  of 
mineral  elements  carried  off  in  the  grain. 

The  effect  of  spreading  two  inches  of  straw  upon 
wheat  would  be  to  protect  the  soil  from  freezing  and 
thawing,  which  is  known  to  be  injurious  to  the  roots 
of  wheat.  The  straw  would,  after  decay,  enrich  the 
soil  by  its  own  food  content.  We  have  great  faith  in 
mulching  wheat,  though  it  is  still  a  question  in  how 
far  a  mulch  of  straw  would  be  profitable,  considering 
the  value  of  the  straw  and  the  cost  of  spreading  it. 
We  doubt  if  a  spread  of  two  inches  in  thickness  last 
fall  would  “  smother  the  wheat.”  It  would  serve  to 
retain  moisture,  equalize  the  soil  temperature  and 
keep  it  in  a  mellow  condition.  The  R.  N.-Y.  would 
recommend  that  you  read  such  books  as  Johnson’s 
Ilow  Crops  Grow  and  Feed,  and  Greiner’s  Farm  Chem¬ 
istry. 

Some  Neglected  Institute  Questions. 

S.  R.,  Marion ,  Wayne  County ,  N.  Y. — 1.  A  statement 
was  made  at  a  recent  farmers’  institute  that  there  is  a 
feeding  value,  in  roots,  which  chemical  analysis  does 
not  show.  May  not  the  same  be  true  in  regard  to 
other  feeds  ?  2.  Does  the  rapidity  of  agitation  shorten 
the  time  required  in  churning  in  proportion  to  the 
force  of  concussion  given  ?  3.  Do  butter  globules  all 

form  into  butter  at  the  same  time  when  churned  to¬ 
gether  ?  If  not,  is  there  not  danger  of  loss  by  stop¬ 
ping  the  churn  as  soon  as  granulation  appears?  4. 
Some  corn,  when  taken  from  the  crib,  was  discolored  ; 
it  presented  an  appearance  like  some  1  saw  in  a  neigh¬ 
bor’s  silo.  Tt  had  lost  in  weight :  had  it  lost  in  value  ? 
5.  Is  it  a  fact  that  the  wholesomeness  of  a  food  is  in 
proportion  to  the  ease  with  which  it  is  digested  ? 

Ans. — 1.  The  feeding  value  in  roots  which  is  not  shown 
by  chemical  analysis,  is  that  of  succulency.  No  one 
will  question  that  better  results  will  be  reached  with 
100  pounds  of  grass  than  would  be  attained  were  the 
grass  dried  and  then  fed,  yet  analysis  would  show  no 
practical  difference  in  the  feeding  value  ;  nothing 
would  disappear  from  the  grass  but  water.  This  ex¬ 
plains  why  ensilage,  when  properly  grown  and  pre¬ 
served,  has  so  many  advantages  over  the  same  food 
dried — it  has  more  succulence.  2.  We  should  think 
not,  though  we  do  not  know  of  any  scientific  tests 
having  been  made  . to  settle  this  question.  3.  If  the 
churn  is  properly  constructed,  the  butter  will  practi¬ 
cally  all  come  at  once.  This  is  shown  by  repeated 
tests  of  buttermilk  in  large  butter  factories,  where  the 
churning  always  stops  when  the  butter  reaches  the 
granular  stage.  The  llabcock  test  shows  that  there  is 
practically  no  butter  left  in  the  milk.  4.  If  the  corn 
had  been  kept  dry,  we  do  not  think  it  had  lost  any  of 
its  nutritive  value.  Nothing  but  water  had  left  it.  5. 
No.  A  food  may  be  perfectly  wholesome  and  require 
three  hours  for  digestion,  while  others,  no  better,  re¬ 
quire  2  or  1)4.  As  a  rule,  other  things  being  equal, 
the  foods  that  are  digested  most  easily  are  to  be 
preferred,  as  there  is  less  liability  of  gastric  disturb¬ 
ances,  such  as  indigestion,  flatulency,  etc. 

Difference  Between  Larg-e  and  Medium  Clovers. 

C.  N.  R.,  Canton,  Pa. — Is  there  any  difference  in 
the  tendency  of  the  large  and  medium  clover  to 
“catch;  ”  that  is,  will  either  kind  make  a  stand  where 
the  other  might  be  apt  to  fail  because  of  poor  soil  or 
unfavorable  weather? 

Ans. — Clbver,  though  not  usually  so  considered,  is  a 
most  variable  plant.  The  stems,  flowers  and  leaves 
vary  in  color,  size,  pubescence,  and  in  power  to  with¬ 
stand  drought.  Some  are  much  earlier  than  others. 
Some  are  erect  in  habit,  others  sprawl  over  the  ground. 
Our  ordinary  clover,  Trifolium  pratese,  ought  not  to  be 
called  “Medium”  Clover.  That  name  should  be  given  to 
the  Pea-vine,  Mammoth  or  Giant  Clover,  T.  medium. 
This  large  clover  is  less  hardy  than  the  other,  as  it  is 
more  liable  to  heave  in  the  spring  (Beal,  Vol.  1st  page 
346)  and  often  grows  so  rank  as  to  smother  itself.  It 
will  give  more  pasture  or  hay,  though  of  a  coarser 
quality,  and  more  seed.  We  know  of  no  experiments 
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which  would  settle  the  question  as  to  which  would 
“  take  ”  root  the  more  certainly,  but  would  select  the 
Mammoth, 

Complete  Fertilizers  May  Be  Complete  Frauds, 

J.  S.  A.,  Henderson,  Ky. — 1.  What  does  The  Rural 
mean  by  the  term  “complete  fertilizer?”  Is  it  not 
a  fact  that  a  fertilizer  that  would  be  a  complete  corn 
fertilizer,  would  not  be  a  complete  tobacco  fertilizer  ? 
Again,  2,  might  not  a  certain  brand  of  fertilizer  pro¬ 
duce  large  tobacco  crops  on  A’s  farm,  while  the  same 
fertilizer  on  a  neighbor’s  farm  would  produce  poor 
tobacco  on  account  of  the  ground  needing  potash  or 
some  other  ingredient  ? 

Ans. — 1.  Yes.  2.  Yes,  but  not  necessarily  for  the 
reason  stated.  If  our  inquirer  were  an  old  subscriber 
he  would  not  need  to  ask  these  questions.  We  have 
for  years  condemned  the  word  “  complete”  as  applied 
to  fertilizers,  as  senseless  and  misleading.  A  fertilizer 
that  is  worth  one  dollar  a  ton  may  be  “  complete.”  A 
fertilizer  worth  $80  a  ton  may  not  be.  It  simply  means 
that  a  fertilizer  has  a  certain  per  cent  of  potash,  phos¬ 
phate  and  nitrogen  or  ammonia — that  is  all.  It  may 
be  one,  five  or  ten  per  cent,  or  half  of  one  per  cent. 
The  fertilizer  is  “  complete”  and  in  many  cases  a 
“  complete  ”  fraud.  Bone  is  not  a  complete  fertilizer. 
Add  an  appreciable  quantity  of  potash  and,  behold, 
it  becomes  “complete.”  Nitrate  of  potash  (saltpeter) 
is  not  a  complete  fertilizer  though  high  in  potash  and 
nitrogen.  Add  an  infinitesmal  amount  of  phosphoric 
acid  and  it  is  “  complete.”  It  will  be  seen  that  “  com¬ 
pleteness”  in  a  fertilizer  is  a  variable  quantity.  It  is 
an  absurd  name  and  ought  to  be  condemned  by  all 
fertilizer  firms  that  desire  to  sell  their  goods  upon 
their  real  merits.  Fancy  names  ought  never  to  be 
tolerated  in  the  sale  of  fertilizers.  What  the  purchaser 
wants  to  know  is  simply  how  much  and  what  kinds  of 
plant  food  the  fertilizer  contains.  Fancy  names  are 
given  to  deceive  the  unwary  or  ignorant,  and  are  there¬ 
fore  of  themselves  something  to  be  regarded  with  sus¬ 
picion. 

Hen  Manure,  Fertilizers  for  Poor  Grass. 

J.  B.  W.,  Bloomsbury,  Pa. — 1.  What  can  be  mixed 
with  good  hen  manure  to  make  a  good  fertilizer  for 
potatoes  ?  2.  A  new  meadow  well  taken  with  grass, 

but  with  soil  so  impoverished  that  it  cannot  produce  a 
luxuriant  growth,  is  my  only  dependence  for  hay  next 
season.  IIow  can  it  be  fertilized  with  chemicals  to 
produce  a  good  crop  ?  When  should  it  be  done  ?  3. 

What  is  the  best  early  and  late  potato,  for  a  moderately 
fertile  alluvial  soil  ? 

Ans. — 1.  Hen  manure  of  fine  quality  contains  about 
1.75  per  cent  of  nitrogen;  1.75  of  phosphoric  acid  and 
0.85  per  cent  of  potash.  It  will  be  seen  then  that  though 
not  specially  rich  in  either  element,  it  is  low  in  pot¬ 
ash.  A  good  fertilizer  for  potatoes  should  contain  four 
per  cent  of  nitrogen,  10  per  cent  of  phosphoric  acid 
and  eight  per  cent  of  potash.  Our  friend  may  there¬ 
fore  add  to  his  hen  manure  equivalent  amounts  of 
nitrate  of  soda,  sulphate  of  potash  (or  muriate  which 
is  cheaper  though  less  desirable)  and  bone  superphos¬ 
phate,  or,  finally,  ground  raw  bone.  One  farmer  we 
know  mixes  400  pounds  of  sifted  hen  manure,  200 
pounds  of  dissolved  bone-black,  100  pounds  of  muriate 
of  potash  and  150  pounds  of  plaster.  Of  this  mixture 
he  uses  1,500  pounds  per  acre  which,  on  his  soil,  gives 
excellent  results.  Sow  at  the  rate  of  500  lbs.  to  the  acre 
as  soon  as  may  be  of  any  of  the  high-grade  fertilizers 
recommended  for  dressing  grass  land.  If  the  meadow 
is  level,  sow  at  once  ;  if  uneven  wait  until  the  frost  is 
out  and  the  soil  moderately  dry.  3.  We  cannot  do  it. 
Our  inquirer  must  experiment  for  himself.  It  is  im¬ 
possible  to  say  which  is  the  best  potato  (early  or  late) 
except  from  trials  made  in  the  soil  where  it  is  proposed 
to  raise  them. 

Slow  Cider  ;  A  Sleepless  Mare. 

S.  A.  H.,  Babylon,  L.  I. — 1.  I  made  seven  barrels  of 
cider  six  years  ago  and  placed  them  in  the  cellar  ;  now 
1  find  they  are  not  sour  ;  could  I  make  vinegar  of  the 
cider  at  this  late  date  ?  2.  I  have  a  mare  that  will  not 
lie  down  in  the  stable ;  she  is  bedded  at  night  and 
never  was  cast,  nor  has  she  any  bad  habits  in  the 
stable.  During  the  day  she  falls  asleep  and  partly 
falls  down.  What  is  the  matter  with  her,  and  is  there 
any  remedy. 

Ans. — 1.  If  your  cider  has  not  gone  through  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  putrefaction,  which  sometimes  happens  when 
it  is  deficient,  first,  in  sugar,  then  in  alcohol  from  the 
sugar,  and,  lastly,  in  acetic  acid  made  by  the  oxidation 
of  the  alcohol,  it  can  still  be  made  into  good  vinegar. 
To  do  this,  put  a  barrel  upon  a  platform,  so  that  the 
contents  will  run  from  it  into  another  barrel  under  it. 
Put  in  a  spigot,  attach  a  piece  of  muslin  about  a  foot 
or  so  in  length,  to  the  spigot,  and  then  start  the  cider 
in  a  minute  stream,  or  so  that  it  drops  rapidly,  running 
down  the  cloth  to  the  lower  barrel.  The  object  of 
this  is  to  expose  it  to  the  air,  thus  rapidly  oxidizing 
the  alcohol  and  coverting  it  into  acetic  acid.  If  kept 
a  little  warm — say  about  70  degrees — it  will  facilitate 


the  process.  2.  We  must  leave  this  question  to  our 
readers.  Why  not  let  her  alone  to  sleep  as  she  prefers? 

Binseed  For  Calves,  Alfalfa,  Soiling1  Cattle. 

E.  F.  P.,  Kimberton,  Pa. — 1.  Will  skimmed  milk  and 
linseed  meal  make  good  feed  for  young  calves  and  in 
what  proportion  should  they  be  fed?  2.  Will  Alfalfa 
grow  in  the  Middle  States  and  does  it  make  good  hay 
for  cows?  3.  Will  it  pay  me  to  keep  my  cows  in  the 
stable  in  summer  and  cart  and  haul  green  food  for 
them  ? 

Ans. — 1.  Yes;  but  it  is  best  to  give  the  calf  whole  milk 
for  a  week.  After  that  you  can  use  skimmed  milk  and  oil 
meal.  At  first,  add  two  tablespoonfuls  of  the  meal  per 
day,  dissolved  in  hot  water  and  mixed  with  the  milk. 
Increase  the  amount  of  oil  meal  as  the  calf  grows  until 
you  give  it  a  pound  a  day,  which  should  be  a  large 
enough  ration  until  it  is  two  months  old.  2.  Yes  to 
both  queries,  but  you  had  better  try  a  small  patch  be¬ 
fore  sowing  largely.  3.  That  depends  altogether  on 
your  business,  soil  and  and  environments  generally,  of 
which  you  have  not  informed  us.  You  will  do  well  to 
procure  Stewart’s  book  “  Feeding  Animals”  price  $2. 

It  is  sent  by  mail  from  this  office.  It  treats  of  the 
soiling  question  exhaustively. 

Celery,  Onions  and  Strawberries. 

C.  W.  C.,  Nunda,  N.  Y. — 1.  T  have  four  acres  of  black 
muck  land  at  the  base  of  a  hill.  The  water  can  be 
carried  all  over  it  at  any  time  from  springs  on  the 
side  of  the  hill.  Can  it  be  used  for  celery  or  berries, 
or  both  ?  2.  Where  can  I  get  the  best  seed  and  the 

best  instructions  for  cultivating  these  crops  ?  3.  Which 
are  the  best  blackberries  for  shipping  and  profit  ?  4. 

What  are  the  best  peach  trees,  and  where  can  they  be 
got  for  an  orchard  of  200  trees  ?  5.  Can  onions  be 

profitably  raised  on  this  land,  and  what  kind  of  soil 
would  be  the  best  adapted  for  them,  and  what  sort 
would  be  the  best?  Can  the  White  Connecticut  be 
grown  here  ?  0.  Which  are  the  best  kinds  of  straw¬ 

berries  ? 

Ans. — 1.  The  muck  soil  would  be  admirably  adapted 
for  celery  or  onion  growing — not  for  berries.  2.  Seed 
can  be  had  of  the  seedsmen  whose  advertisements  will 
be  found  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  Get  the  Celery  Manual  by 
J.  C.  Vaughan  and  Bert  Eddy,  price  25  cents,  or  Celery 
Growing  by  H.  L.  Stewart,  price  $1.  They  may  be 
had  at  this  office.  3.  Snyder,  Taylor  and  Stone’s  Hardy 
are  three  good  varieties.  Consult  growers  in  your 
locality  and  get  their  experience.  4.  Write  to  any  of 
the  nurserymen  and  get  their  lists.  The  number  of 
varieties  of  peaches  is  a  large  one  and  a  selection  is 
not  so  easily  made.  We  should  plant  some  Alexander 
for  early.  Crawford’s  Early,  Crawford’s  Late,  Stump 
and  Sal  way  for  latest.  There  are  scores  of  other  sorts, 
all  good.  5.  Your  muck  land,  with  good  culture  and 
high  manuring,  ought  to  easily  grow  (500  bushels  of 
onions  per  acre.  Send  to  The  Rural  for  Onion  Rais¬ 
ing  by  Gregory,  price  30  cents,  or  How  to  Grow  Onions 
by  Burpee,  25  cents.  “Connecticut  White,”  which  you 
see  in  market  reports,  is  not  the  name  of  a  variety.  It 
simply  refers  to  white  onions  grown  in  Connecticut. 
The  varieties  most  commonly  grown  are  Red  Weath- 
ersfield,  Yellow  Danvers,  White  Globe  and  Prizetaker. 
6.  That  is  somewhat  a  question  of  soil  and  locality  ; 
better  consult  those  who  have  grown  them  in  your  sec¬ 
tion.  Cumberland  Triumph  is  a  good,  all-round  berry  ; 
Bubach  No.  5  is  very  productive ;  Haverland  is  good; 
so  is  Kirkwood,  but  there  are  hundreds  of  others, 
many  of  which  are  good.  Write  to  propagators  for 
their  lists. 

Shaving's  or  Straw  for  Bedding. 

W.  P.  R.,  Seneca,  N.  Y. — Straw  here  is  scarce.  Dry 
pine  shavings  can  be  delivered  at  $3.64  per  ton.  By 
drawing  straw  a  number  of  miles,  and  taking  a  little 
inferior  quality,  we  can  buy  it  for  about  $4  per  ton.  I 
find  that  the  same  bulk  of  shavings  weighs  a  little 
more  than  twice  as  much  as  the  straw  ;  but  they  also 
absorb  twice  as  much  liquids,  etc.  I  use  them  in  the 
stables,  box  stalls  and  covered  barnyards.  Which 
in  itself  is  the  more  valuable  ?  In  my  nursery 
business  I  am  constantly  drawing  the  constituents  of 
Wees  from  the  soil  ;  I  must  fertilize  the  ground  enough 
in  the  start  to  carry  through  a  block  of  trees  which 
last  from  three  to  five  years.  I  always  cultivate  thor¬ 
oughly,  stirring  the  ground  from  once  to  twice  per 
week  throughout  the  summer.  Would  there  be  any 
special  value  in  using  the  two  in  conjunction  ?  Muck 
of  average  value  we  can  get  to  the  barn  at  a  cost  of 
possibly  75  cents  per  ton  ;  will  it  be  to  our  advantage 
to  partially  throw  aside  shavings  and  straw,  and  use  it 
in  their  place  ?  I  must  have  manure,  and  lots  of  it 
and  it  is  a  vital  question  as  to  its  production. 

Ans. — Straw  is  more  valuable  for  manure  than  shav¬ 
ings  by  from  $2  to  $4  per  ton  ;  the  exact  difference 
cannot  be  stated.  Shavings  do  not  break  down  so 
quickly  as  does  straw,  but  I  am  informed  by  success¬ 
ful  gardeners  that  a  summer’s  'composting  prepares  the 
manure  where  shavings  have  been  used  for  bedding, 
so  that  it  is  entirely  satisfactory.  There  are  no  facts 
which  go  to  show  that  pine  shavings  injure  the  manure 


or  lock  up  for  a  time  a  portion  of  the  soluble  plant 
food  which  the  shavings  have  absorbed,  but  it  is  gener¬ 
ally  believed  that  manure  with  shavings  is  not  so  active 
as  is  manure  with  straw.  I  can  see  no  reason  for 
using  the  two  in  conjunction.  I  presume  the  shavings 
are  handier  than  the  straw  for  bedding  purposes, 
although  I  do  not  know  that  to  be  the  case  ;  certainly 
the  shavings  have  one  advantage  over  the  straw,  they 
contain  no  weed  seeds.  It  appears  to  me  that  it  would 
be  better  to  purchase  less  shavings  and  straw  and  use 
more  muck,  although  I  do  not  entirely  abandon  the 
use  of  something  that  is  cleaner  than  muck  where  it 
is  desirable  that  the  animals  be  kept  clean,  as  in 
dairying.  1  think  if  shavings  or  straw  were  spread 
thinly  over  the  muck  in  the  stalls,  the  results  would 
be  most  satisfactory.  i.  P.  ROBERTS. 

Miscellaneous. 

S.  S.  B. — Virginia. — The  ventilated  barrel  of  which 
you  inquire  is  made  by  J.  A.  Kerr,  of  Muscatine,  la. 

“  Mixing  J leans.'" — M.  YV.,  Ormo,  Wis. — Yes;  garden 
beans  will  “  mix  ”  like  corn  only  not  so  freely. 

Drilling  Hen  Manure. — J.  S.  Albany,  N.  Y. — You  can 
safely  use  on  peas  or  oats  all  the  fine  hen  manure  you 
can  run  through  your  drill.  YVe  would  use  plaster  on 
the  manure,  as  it  is  collected.  Before  using,  grind  or 
pound  the  manure  up  as  fine  as  possible,  and  sow  like 
other  fertilizers. 

Red  Spider  and  Thrips. — M.  L.  D.,  Goseton,  Neb. — 
The  insects  on  the  rose  leaves  are  red  spider  and 
thrips — old  offenders  both  under  glass  and  out-of- 
doors.  Plenty  of  moisture  will  kill  the  spider — 
tobacco  water,  or  kerosene  emulsion  will  do  the  same 
with  the  thrips. 

When  to  Graft.— E.  B.  C.,  Belding,  Mich. — If  the  trees 
(two  years  set)  are  thrifty,  there  will  be  no  better 
time  for  grafting  than  the  present  spring.  Ordinary 
cleft  grafting  is  as  good  as  any,  especially  in  small 
trees. 

Blue  Grass  For  Slock.—  L.  J.  C.,  Baldwinsville, 
N.  Y. — Blue  Grass  will  make  a  better  sod  than 
Timothy  or  Red  Top.  It  is  twice  as  nutritious 
as  Timothy,  weight  for  weight — but  it  will  not 
yield  so  much  hay  and  requires  a  longer  time  to  be¬ 
come  established.  It  is  even  more  nutritious  than 
Orchard  Grass  or  Red  Top. 

Black  Side  Oats. — C.  E.  R.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. — Peter 
Henderson  &  Go.  of  New  York,  offer  the  Black  Tar¬ 
tarian — the  best  side  oats  we  know, 

Hen  Manure  and  Potatoes. — J.  M.  P.,  Burden,  N.  Y. — 
Hen  manure  is  apt  to  cause  “  scab.”  It  ought  never  to 
come  in  contact  with  the  seed  piece  or  growing  tubers. 
If  used,  incorporate  it  thoroughly  with  the  soil.  We 
should  prefer  a  high-grade  potato  fertilizer  sown 
broadcast  or  even  in  the  drills  or  mixed  with  the  soil 
of  the  hills. 

Starved  or  Scabby? — J.  W.  J.,  Allen,  Md. — Orchards  in 
which  there  is  a  lack  of  fertility  are  sometimes  affected 
as  you  describe,  viz.,  the  fruits,  “though  grown  on 
young  and  thrifty  trees,  become  so  knotty  that  a  large 
part  of  them  are  worthless.”  Unless  you  are  sure 
yours  is  in  good  condition,  liberal  manuring  may  be 
the  remedy.  Again,  the  difficulty  may  be  scab  ;  if  it 
be  this,  spraying  with  the  copper  solutions  is  an 
efficient  remedy. 

Egg  Cases  ;  Water-proof  Paper. — W.  H.  A.,  Hartford, 
Conn. — 1.  For  card-board  egg  cases,  write  to  the  North 
Star  Egg  Case  Company  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  for  infor¬ 
mation.  2.  Prof.  Bailey’s  Horticulturist’s  Rule  Book 
gives  the  following  for  preparing  paper  to  resist  damp¬ 
ness  :  “  Dissolve  1%  pound  of  white  soap  in  one  quart 
of  water ;  in  another  quart  of  water  dissolve  l  %  ounce 
of  gum-arabic  and  5  ounces  of  glue.  Mix  the  two 
liquids,  warm  them  and  soak  the  paper  in  it  and  pass 
through  rollers  or  simply  hang  up  to  dry.” 

Grout  for  Manure  Gutter. — C.  S.  O.,  Eaton,  N.  Y. — A 
common  manure  gutter  in  the  cow  stable  would  not 
allow  you  sufficient  width  to  drive  through  in  hauling  out 
manure.  You  should  therefore  make  a  water-tight  floor. 
A  trench  behind  the  cows  wide  enough  to  drive  through 
can  be  made  of  grout,  water-tight,  and,  if  well  made, 
it  will  last  a  long  time.  We  know  one  that  has  been  in 
use  for  20  years  and  is  as  good  as  ever.  The  grouting 
should  be  firmly  settled  and  not  less  than  three  inches 
thick,  as  you  are  to  drive  over  it. 

Demand  for  Sweet  Cream  Butter. — Subscriber. — 
Whether  butter  is  to  be  made  from  sweet  cream  or 
from  cream  more  or  less  ripened,  is  purely  a  matter  of 
taste.  Probably  nine-tenths  of  those  who  eat  butter 
would  choose  butter  made  from  ripened  cream.  This 
being  the  case,  it  is  easily  seen  that  the  demand  for 
sweet  cream  butter  must  be  comparatively  small.  The 
Rural  does  not  think  the  difference  in  the  flavors  of 
the  two  kinds  is  so  wide  that  sweet  cream  butter 
would  not  be  largely  thrown  on  the  market  and  suc¬ 
cessfully  sold,  if  it  could  be  more  easily  and  cheaply 
made.  The  difference  in  flavor  would  soon  be  forgot¬ 
ten  by  the  masses  who  eat  it — only  the  experts  would 
keep  it  in  remembrance. 
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A  Wash  for  Peach  Tree  Borers. 

1,  What  is  the  best  formula  for  a  wash  as  a  preven¬ 
tive  of  Injury  from  the  peach  tree  borer,  taking  Into 
consideration  the  cost  of  material,  the  number  of 
applications  necessary  during  the  season,  and  Its 
efficacy  as  a  preventive? 

2.  Is  It  necessary  to  remove  the  earth  from  around 
the  trunk  before  applying  the  wash? 

8.  When  and  how  many  times  should  a  wash  be 
applied  during  the  season? 

The  Knife  is  the  Only  Hope. 

In  the  spring  of  1891  I  applied  the  Hale 
peach  wash  prepared  in  strict  conformity 
to  the  formula,  and  according  to  the  di¬ 
rections.  The  wash  consists  of  carbolic 
acid,  soft  soap,  lime  and  clay,  with  water 
to  make  a  thick  wash  that  may  be  applied 
with  a  brush.  The  definite  proportions 
of  the  materials  I  do  not  remember.  The 
earth  was  removed  from  about  several 
hundred  trees  and  the  bark  well  cleaned, 
and  the  mixture  applied  from  the  branch¬ 
ing  of  the  roots  to  five  or  six  inches  above 
the  surface  of  the  ground.  In  a  few  days, 
when  the  application  had  dried,  the  earth 
that  had  been  removed  was  replaced. 
Last  fall  in  making  my  semi  annual  ex¬ 
amination  of  peach  trees,  I  found  that  it 
had  been  of  no  value.  Young  worms  and 
gum  were  found  on  the  washed  trees 
just  the  same  as  on  those  that  had  not 
been  treated.  From  a  long  experience 
with  peach  trees  I  believe  there  is  no  way 
to  save  them  from  the  borer,  except  in 
June  and  November  of  each  year  to  re¬ 
move  the  earth  and  thoroughly  clean  the 
bark  around  the  base  of  each  tree.  Then 
in  a  couple  of  days  make  a  careful  ex¬ 
amination  and  with  the  point  of  a  knife 
cut  out  and  destroy  each  grub.  By  mak¬ 
ing  the  examination  a  couple  of  days  after 
thetreeshave  been  cleaned,  it  can  be  made 
much  more  easily,  as  the  location  of  the 
grub  is  indicated  by  the  castings  from  its 
hole.  w.  D.  BARNS. 

Cotton-Hull  Ashes  and  Carbolic  Acid. 

Experience  has  taught  me  that  there 
are  half  a  dozen  formulas,  the  basis  of 
which  is  some  form  of  potash,  either  com¬ 
mon  soft  soap  or  potash  lye,  with  which 
are  mixed  oarbolic  acid,  coal  tar  or  some 
similar  material  w  ith  an  offensive  smell. 
The  recipe  for  what  we  have  used  in  our 
own  orchards  of  late  years,  where  we 
have  many  thousand  trees  to  care  for  an¬ 
nually,  is  about  as  follows  :  25  pounds  of 
potash,  two  gallons  of  crude  carbolic  acid, 
five  pounds  of  common  white  arsenic.  This 
we  dissolve  in  about  20  gallons  of  water, 
and,  in  making  the  wash,  we  take  about 
four  gallons  of  this  mixture  to  an  ordi¬ 
nary  50-gallon  cask,  add  lime  and  water 
enough  to  fill  the  cask,  and  make  a  thick 
wash  that  will  adhere  to  the  base  of  the 
trees.  But  one  application  is  annually 
required,  early  in  the  spring  before  the 
moth  that  lays  the  egg  begins  to  fly.  The 
only  object  in  adding  the  arsenic  is  that 
it  costs  little  or  nothing  and  is  a  handy 
thing  to  have  around  the  base  of  the 
tree,  in  case  rabbits,  mice  or  any  such 
creatures  attempt  to  gnaw  the  bark.  In 
our  orchards  of  over  100,000  trees  at  Fort 
Valley,  Ga. ,  when  the  matter  was  up  for 
consideration  the  other  day,  I  decided  to 
use  cotton-hull  ashes  to  furnish  the  pot¬ 
ash  ,  as  these  contain  about  25  per  cent 
of  actual  potash,  which,  of  course,  would 
make  very  strong  lye  and,  at  the  same 
time,  to  a  certain  extent  replace  the 
lime.  I  have  no  doubt  that  a  wash  made 
of  such  ashes,  carbolic  acid  and  some 
sticky  clay  would  answer  equally  well  as 
the  formula  mentioned.  It  is  necessary 
to  take  a  little  dirt  away  frem  the  base 
of  the  tree  before  its  application,  although 
there  is  no  necessity  for  digging  any  thing 
like  a  hole  around  the  tree.  There  is  no 
necessity  for  any  veiy  accurate  or  defi¬ 
nite  rule  about  this  wash ;  if  properly 
applied  at  the  right  reason,  something  of 
this  form  will  keep  the  borers  out  of  95 
per  cent  of  all  peach  trees,  and  should 
not  be  neglected.  j.  h.  hai.e. 


Lime,  Gas,  Tar  and  Soap. 

To  make  a  barrel  of  my  wash  I  take 
half  a  bushel  of  unslaked  lime  and  slake 
it  in  a  barrel.  During  the  process  of 
slaking,  when  it  has  arrived  at  the  hot¬ 
test  stage  I  add  one  gallon  of  gas-tar.  If 
it  is  added  when  the  lime  is  hot,  it  will 
be  thoroughly  incorporated  with  the 
wash,  but  this  will  positively  not  be  the 
case  if  added  when  the  lime  is  cold. 
After  the  gas-tar  has  been  added,  add 
five  gallons  of  soap — whale-oil  is  the 
best,  if  convenient ;  if  not,  a  common, 
home-made  soft-soap  will  do.  Fill  the 
barrel  with  water  and  stir  thoroughly 
when  it  is  ready  for  use.  It  should  be  made 
just  as  wanted  to  obtain  satisfactory  re¬ 
sults  from  its  application.  The  mixture 
will  cost  about  75  cents  per  barrel.  Apply 
with  a  cheap  whitewash  brush  with  an 
18-inch  handle.  Have  a  pan  of  kerosene 
and  two  brushes  for  the  person  applying 
the  wash,  keeping  one  in  the  kerosene 
when  the  other  is  in  use;  this  is  necessary, 
as  the  gas-tar  in  the  wash  makes  the 
brush  sticky,  so  that  it  would  be  impos¬ 
sible  for  the  operator  to  apply  the  wash 
perfectly  without  frequently  changing 
the  brushes.  Remove  dirt  from  the 
trunks  of  the  trees  before  applying  the 
wash,  so  that  it  will  get  as  close  as  pos¬ 
sible  to  the  borer.  The  proper  time  to 
apply  is  the  latter  part  of  April  or  any 
time  in  May.  One  application  if  made 
with  a  liberal  hand  is  sufficient  for  one 
season  ;  but  it  m  ust  be  made  every  season 
(Continued  on  next  paye.) 
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If  you  name  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  our  advertisers  you 
may  be  pretty  sure  of  prompt  replies  and  right 
treatment. 


Grip-Bad  Cough 

Left  in  Bad  Shape 

During  the  prevalence  of  the  Grip,  I  was  one  of 
the  favored  ones  to  have  It  severely.  It  left  me  In 
bad  shape;  no  strength,  no  appetite,  generally  used 
up,  and  with  a  had  cough.  I  heard  what  Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla  had  done  for  others  In  similar  cases, 
and  decided  to  give  it  a  trial,  and  I  have  seen  no 
reason  to  regret  my  choice,  for  after  taking  three 
bottles,  I  consider  that  I  am  as  well  as  ever  I  was  in 
my  life. 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Is  most  surely  a  good  medicine  and  worthy  the  con- 
lidence  of  every  sufferer.”  Levi  R.  White,  Mosely 
&  Stoddard’s  Mfg.  Co.,  Rutland,  Vt. 

HOOD'S  PILLS  act  easily,  yet  promptly  and  effi¬ 
ciently  on  the  liver  and  bowels,  cure  headache. 


'EridA' 

CONDITION  POWDER 

Highly  concentrated.  Dose  small.  In  quantity  costs 
less  than  one-tenth  cent  a  day  per  hen.  Prevents  and 
cures  all  diseases.  If  you  can’t  get  it,  we  send  by  mail 
post-paid.  One  pack.  25c.  Five  $1.  2  1-4  lb.  can  $1.20; 
6  cans  $5.  Express  paid.  Testimonials  free.  Send  stamps  or 
cash.  Farmers’  Poultry  Guide  (price  25c.)  free  with  $1.0# 
orders  or  more.  L  S.  JOHNSON  &  CO..  Boston.  Mass. 


TicKle 


Tbe  E&rtb 

With  a  Hoe,  SOW  FERRY’S  SEEDS  and 
nature  will  do  the  rest. 

Seeds  largely  determine  the  harvest — always 
plant  the  best — FERRY’S. 

A  book  full  of  information  about  Gardens — how 
and  what  to  raise, etc.,  sent  free  to  all  who  ask 
for  it.  Ask  to-day. 

D.  M.  FERRY  j*'!  P.  O.  Box  1241 
&  CO.,  /  ../^DETROIT,  MICH. 


.  (T.  _  „  .  LAST  A  BEAR  like  WHOLE 

SOO  OP ROOT  Trees;  see  "Fruits  and 


_ _  Fruit  Trees”— Free.  Amer. 

Garden  says:  Novel,  USEFUL,  to  the  point.  Orange  Judd 
Farmer:  Ably  written;  gives  trusty  INFORMATION.  Cal. 
Fruit  Grower:  Surprising  LOW  prices!  Apple,  Pear. Cher¬ 
ry,  Plum  .PRUNE,  Peach,  Ap’t,  Quince,  Nut,  Or.  Trees.  Grafts, 
ROSES — everything.  No  larger  stock  in  U  S.  No  BETTER 
Nocheaper.  STA  ItK  JJKOS.,  19th  St.,  Louisiana, 
Mo.— Founded  1825;  OLDEST  lOOO  Acres;  LARGEST 

Upon  our  250  acres 
of  Nursery  we  have  ev¬ 
ery  family  of  Trees 
and  Plants  hardy  in  a 
northern  climate  {whet¬ 
her  fruit,  ornamental, 
nut  or  flowering. 

Among  the  numer¬ 
ous  choice  new  sorts 
areLovett’s  Best  Black¬ 
berry,  Beebe  and  Lov¬ 
ett’s  Early  Strawberries,  Japan  Wineberry, 
Green  Mt.  Grape,  Lincoln  Plum,  Hardy  Or¬ 
ange,  Japan  Walnuts,  Ice  King  Primrose,  Ev- 
erblooming  Spireas,  etc. 

All  are  accurately  described  and  quoted  at 
half  the  price  of  tree  agents  in  Lovett’sGuide 
to  Horticulture,  the  most  complete  and  elab¬ 
orate  catalogue  published  by  any  nursery  estab¬ 
lishment  in  the  world.  The  book  is  richly  il¬ 
lustrated  and  is  replete  with  notes  on  purchas¬ 
ing,  planting,  pruning,  care  and  culture.  Mail¬ 
ed  free;  with  colored  plates,  10c. 

Shipments  to  distant  points  a  Speciaty. 

Orchard  &  Garden,  an  illustrated  month¬ 
ly  horticultural  journal;  original,  practical,  en¬ 
tertaining;  50c.  a  year. 

J.  T.  LOVETT  CO.,  Little  Silver,  N.  J. 


LIEST 

SWEET  CORN 

IWorL  d 

e^Gno^ffl  p/JS 
l2'/2  INCHES  LONG  BY  8/a 
INCHES  IN  CIRCUMFERENCE 
WEIGH  INGI/z POUNDS  EACH 
WE  WILL  SEND 
ONE  PACKET  EACH 
Of  This  CORN, 

CHAMPION  RADISH  AND 
GRAND  RAPIDS  LETTUCE 
\jUM  TOGETHER  WITH  OUR 

j Beautiful  illustrated 

CATALOGUE 
flrt  l  FY  For  1892  FOR  10  CENTS. 
UR  T  rEARL  TUBEROSE  BULBS  . 

Price  8v  Reed,  Albany  N.Y 


Jimiiiiiiiiiiiiiimimiiiiiiimiiiimimiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiimmimiiiiimiim* 

I  “What  are  these  Planet  Jr.  tools?”  | 

S  They  are  machines  for  straightening  hacks,  for  lifting  heavy 
Z  mortgages,  for  keeping  the  hoys  on  the  farm,  for  doubling  crops  Z 
Z  and  cutting  wages  bills  in  half  at  one  operation.  - 

Did  you  ever  see  the  “Planet  Jr.”  Horse  Hoe  at  work?  Do  you  know  what  — 
™  the  Combined  Wheel  Hoe,  Cultivator,  Rake  and  Plow  will  do?  Can  you  imagine  *• 
Z  the  new  Hill-Dropping  Drill,  which  plants  either  in  rows  or  in  regular  liills,  and  sows  jff 
Z  the  fertilizer,  all  at  once  ?  And  do  you  know  what  these  machines  would  do  for  you  ?  “ 
Z  But  these  are  only  three  of  these  tools  ;  and  there  are  twenty-eight.  How  shall  we  Z 
Z  tell  you  about  them  all  ?  You  must  have  a  catalogue — the  new  catalogue  for  1892 — with  Z 
Z  all  the  latest  additions.  Write  us  direct  for  it.  It  costs  nothing  but  the  asking. 

5  S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  1107  MARKET  ST.,  PHILADELPHIA.  Z 

riiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiEiiiiiiiiiimiiiiimmemmiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiif; 


lERRARP’S  SEED  POTATOES  ^ 

are  always  THE  BEST.  Grown  from  pedigree  seed  in  the  new  lands  of 
the  cold  North-Easb  1  50  miles  farther  north  than  the  north  line  of  Ver¬ 
mont.  They  yield  Earliest  and  largest  crops  in  every  climate. 

The  beautiful  Early  Norther  heads  the  list  of  new  kinds.  New  Queen, 
Harbinger,  Minister,  and  all  the  good  kinds,  new  and  old,  are  in  it. 

lERRARD’S  NORTHERN  SEEDS  ^ 

produce  earlier  vegetables  than  any  others  on  earth. 
i  CATALOGUE  MAILED  FREE.  Address 

CEORCE  W.  P.  JERRARD,  CARIBOU,  MAINE. 


SMALL  FRUITS, 

TDCCC  VINES,  SEEDS, 
I  nCCO)  ORNAMENTALS, 

CRATES  and  GASKETS.  NEW  FRUITS  a  specialty.  Have  you 
received  our  Catalogue?  If  not,  why  not?  Buy  direct  and  save  one-halt 

Catalogue  FREE.  E.  W.  REID,  Bridgeport,  Ohio. 


NEW  /RECENT  BOOKS. 


Chemicals  and  Clover.— Rural  Library 
Series.  (105th  thousand)  By  H.  W. 
COLLINGWOOD. 


A  concise  and  practical  discussion  of  the  all-im¬ 
portant  topic  of  commercial  fertilizers,  in  connection 
with  green  manuring  In  bringing  up  worn-out  soils, 
and  in  general  farm-practice.  Price,  paper,  20  cents. 

Practical  Farm  Chemistry. — A  Prac¬ 
tical  Handbook  of  Profitable  Crop- 
1  ceding-  written  for  Practical  Men. — 
By  T.  Greiner. 

Parti.  The  Raw.  Materials  of  Plant- Food.  Part 
II.  The  Available  Sources  of  Supply.  Part  III. 
Principles  off  Economic  Application,  or  Manuring  for 
Money.  A  concise,  practical  work,  writen  in  simple 
style,  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  practical  farmer. 
Perhaps  the  best  and  most  understandable  book  yet 
writen.  Price,  cloth.  $1. 

Lb  eBusiness  Hen;  Breeding  and  Feed¬ 
ing-  Poultry  for  Profit.— By  H.  W. 
Colling  wood.  With  special  articles 
ov  P.  H.  Jacobs,  J.  H.  Drevenstedt, 
0.  >5.  Cooper,  C.  S.  Valentine,  Arthur 
D.  Warner,  Henry  Stewart,  Philander 
Williams,  James  Rankin,  Henry 
Hales,  I.  K.  Felch.  Dr.  F.  L.  Kil- 
borne,  C.  II.  Wyckoff,  II.  S.  Babcock, 
C.  E  Chapman,  and  others, 
e  believe  that  this  little  book  will  meet  with  a 
hearty  reception  at  the  hands  of  all  of  that  vast  num¬ 
ber  of  people  who  are  Interested  in  the  doings  of  “the 
little  American  hen,”  and  especially  in  the  methods 
by  which  practical  poultrymen  make  her  so  profitable 
an  egg  and  meat  machine.  Price,  cloth,  75  cents; 
paper,  40  cents. 


Annals  of  Horticulture  for  1891, — By 
L.  H.  Bailey. 

As  a  work  of  reference  for  all  students  of  plants 
and  nature,  this  Is  invaluable.  An  especial  feature 
Is  a  census  of  cultivated  plants  of  American  origin. 
This  includes  ornamentals  and  esculents,  and  has 
hundreds  of  entries.  The  novelties  of  1891,  tools  and 
conveniences  of  the  year,  directories,  recent  horti¬ 
cultural  literature,  and  other  chapters  on  the  various 
departments  of  horticultural  effort,  are  well  worth 
many  times  the  cost  of  the  book.  (Illustrated.) 
Price,  full  cloth,  $1  ;  paper,  50  cts.  Ready  In  March. 
(The  series  now  comprises  the  issues  for  1889,  ’90 
and  ’91.) 


How  to  Plant  a  Place  (10th  revised  edition. ) 
— By  Elias  A.  Long. 

A  brief  treatise  illustrated  with  more  than  GO  orig¬ 
inal  engravings,  and  designed  to  cover  the  various 
matters  pertaining  to  planting  a  place.  Following 
are  the  leading  divisions:  Some  reasons  for  planting; 
What  constitutes  judicious  planting;  Planning  a 
place  for  planting;  How  and  what  to  order  for  plant¬ 
ing;  the  soil  in  which  to  plant;  Caring  for  the  stock 
before  planting;  On  the  sowing  of  seeds;  After  plant¬ 
ing;  Future  management  of  the  plants.  Just  the 
thing  for  the  busy  man.  Price,  cloth,  20  cents. 


The  New  Potato  Culture. — By  Elbert 
S.  Carman,  editor  of  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  ;  originator  of  the  Fore¬ 
most  of  Potatoes — Rural  New-Yorker 
No.  2.  This  book  gives  the  result  of 
15  years’  experiment  work  on  the 
Rural  Grounds 

How  to  increase  the  crop  without  corresponding 
cost  of  production.  Manures  and  Fertilizers..  The 
Soil.  Depth  of  Planting.  Seed.  Culture.  The  Rural 
Trench  System.  Varieties,  etc.  It  Is  respectfully 
submitted  that  these  experiments  at  the  Rural 
Grounds  have,  directly  and  indirectly,  thrown  more 
light  upon  the  various  problems  involved  In  success¬ 
ful  potato  culture,  than  any  other  experiments  which 
have  been  carried  on  in  America.  Price,  cloth,  75 
cents;  paper,  40  cents. 


The  Nursery  Book.— By  L.  II.  Bailey: 
assisted  by  several  of  the  most  skill¬ 
ful  propagators  in  the  world.  In 
fact,  it  is  a  careful  compendium  of 
the  best  practice  in  all  countries.  It 
contains  107  illustrations,  showing 
methods,  processes  and  appliances. 

How  to  Propagate  over  2.000  varieties  of  shrubs, 
trees  and  herbaceous  or  soft-stemmed  plants:  the 
process  for  each  being  fully  described.  All  this  and 
much  more  is  fully  told  in  the  Nursery  Book.  Over 
300  pages,  lOmo.  Price,  cloth,  $1.  Pocket  style,  paper, 
narrow  margins,  50  cents. 


Horticulturist’s  Rule-Book. — By  L,  H. 
Bailey.  It  contains,  in  handy  and 
concise  form,  thousands  of  rules  and 
recipes  required  by  gardeners,  fruit¬ 
growers,  truckers,  florists,  farmers, 
etc.,  etc. 

Insects  and  diseases,  with  preventives  and  reme¬ 
dies.  Waxes  and  washes,  cements,  paints,  etc.  Seed 
Tables.  Planting  Tables.  Maturity  and 
Yields.  Keeping  and  storing  fruits  and  vegetables. 
Propagation  op  Plants.  Standard  Measures 
and  Sizes.  Water  held  in  pipes  and  tanks.  Effect 
of  wind  In  cooling  glass  roofs.  Weights,  per  bushel. 
Labels.  Rules  of  nomenclature.  Rules  for  exhibi¬ 
tion.  Weather  signs  and  protection  from  frost.  Col¬ 
lecting  and  Preserving.  Chemical  Composition 
of  Fruits  and  Vegetables;  Seeds  and  Fertilizers; 
j  Soils  and  Minerals.  Names  and  Histories;  Vege¬ 
tables  which  have  different  names  In  England  and 
America.  Names  of  fruits  and  vegetables  in  various 
languages.  Glossary.  Calendar.  Etc.,  etc.  Price, 
in  pliable  cloth  covers,  only  50  cents.  Edition  In  cloth 
covers,  $1,  ready  soon. 

Window  Gardening.— Written  by  ex¬ 
pert  flower  and  plant  growers.  Covers 
every  phase  of  plant  culture  in  the 
house. 

A  lot  of  delightful  and  practical  articles  and  pleas¬ 
ing  illustrations— all  on  Window  Gardening— make  up 
this  pretty  little  work.  Price,  10  cents. 


THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO., 
Times  Building,  New  York. 
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Farmers’  Club  Discussion. 

( Continued .) 

— not  once  in  every  two,  three  or  five 
years,  as  is  so  often  the  case  with  persons 
trying'  anything-  of  this  kind.  It  is  only 
by  persistent  use  that  its  efficiency  can  be 
proved.  This  is  a  cheap,  simple  and  very 
effective  tree  wash,  not  only  against  the 
peach  tree  borer,  but  numbers  of  other 
insects  injurious  to  the  peach.  That  a 
few  applications  of  the  wash  would 
entirely  destroy  this  troublesome  insect 
would  be  a  doubtful  assumption;  but  that 
its  depredations  can  be  very  much  les¬ 
sened  and  many  of  the  grubs  destroyed, 
besides  giving  the  trees  good,  clean  and 
healthy  bark,  and  therefore  more  vigor, 
there  is  no  doubt  whatever. 

The  borer  is  a  common  enemy  of  the 
peach  tree  and  can  be  successfully  com¬ 
batted  only  by  persistent  effort.  Just  at 
present  yelLows  must  be  met  by  peach 
growers  by  more  thorough  and  syste¬ 
matic  culture,  by  planting  in  smaller 
areas,  isolating  the  orchards  more  and  a 
thorough  and  persistent  system  of  stamp¬ 
ing  out  the  disease.  a.  n.  brown. 

Delaware  Fruit  Exchange. 

Nothing-  Like  The  Knife. 

Here,  in  Livingston  County,  N.  Y.,  I 
have  tried  several  different  washes  for 
the  peach  tree  borer  and  expended  quite 
a  considerable  sum  in  experimenting ; 
but  so  far  I  have  found  nothing  so  good 
as  the  knife.  After  each  trial  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  washes  during  the  summer  months 
I  have  always  found  the  borers  still  at 
work  and  thriving.  Some  advocate  the 
use  of  a  wire,  but  I  have  found  the  knife 
better.  As  the  hole  meanders  around, 
follow  it  and  open  the  bark  until  the 
borer  is  found  and  then  kill  it.  The 
wire  will  only  follow  to  the  first 
turn  and  then  the  pest  is  lost.  Some 
think  it  worse  to  cut  the  bark  than  to 
let  the  nuisance  escape,  but  as  the  wound 
becomes  callused  over  so  far  as  the  borer 
has  gone,  I  find  it  does  no  injury  to  re¬ 
move  the  dead  bark  where  the  pest  has 
gone.  JOHN  F.  WHITE. 


Rubus  phcenicolasius  (the  so-called 
VVineberry)  is  not  hardy  at  the  Rural 
Grounds.  Every  year  the  plants  have 
been  either  killed  outright  or  killed  to 
the  ground.  Upon  our  unsupported  testi¬ 
mony,  however,  we  hesitated  to  state 
this.  Under  date  of  February  25  we 
received  the  following  letter  from  0.  W. 
Aldrich,  the  vice-president  of  the  Ohio 
Horticultural  Society  : 

Editor  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Dear  Sir:  The  Japanese  Wineberry  sent  out  two 
years  ago  as  perfectly  hardy,  has  been  killed  to  the 
ground  this  winter.  All  the  plants,  both  the  original 
one  from  the  Introducer,  and  those  one  year  old 
propagated  from  It,  are  killed.  The  thermometer 
showed  a  minimum  temperature  of  lOdeg.at  my  place. 

Columbus.  Ohio.  o.  w.  aldrich. 

Ellwanger  &  Harry  could  enlighten  us 
upon  the  question.  They  have  had  the 
plant  for  many  years . 

The  following  note  is  from  Mr.  Hiram 
Presley,  of  Port  Huron,  Mich.,  “The 
Rural  No.  2,  Potato  fills  the  bill  for  an 
intermediate  variety.  It  has  more  good 
points  than  any  of  the  300  sorts  grown  by 
me  last  season.  Hut  what  I  am  looking 
for  is  an  extra  early,  combining  the  three 
good  points — earliness,  productiveness 
and  quality,  a  combination  pretty  hard 
to  find  in  an  extra  early  variety.  My 
ideal  early  would  have  to  be  as  early  as 
the  Ohio,  as  productive  as  the  Rural  New- 
Yorker  No.  2,  and  in  quality  equal  to  the 
Snowflake.  Hut  as  the  leading  varieties 
of  potatoes  now  seem  incapable  of  pro¬ 
ducing  true  seeds,  it  is  likely  that  I  shall 
never  realize  my  ideal.  Last  season, 
after  many  attempts  and  a  great  deal  of 
labor,  I  succeeded  in  crossing  the  Rural 
No.  2  and  Brownell's  Winner  (with  pollen 
from  the  latter)  and  three  seed  balls  were 
the  result  ;  but  after  they  were  about 
half  grown  they  dropped  off.  Hut  I  do 
not  despair  of  yet  making  the  cross.” - 


Mr.  Samuel  Wilson,  the  seedsman 
of  Mechanicsville,  Hucks  County,  Pa., 
seems  not  to  have  lost  his  temper  while 
reading  our  review  of  his  catalogue — 
page  1 19,  February  20.  Here  is  his  reply 
in  his  own  words,  punctuation  and  ortho¬ 
graphy  : 

“  Ed.  chief  R.  N.  Yorker.  Dear  sir. 
“please  accept  thanks  for  recent  coppy 
“  Rural  N.  Yorker,  containing  criticism 
“  on  my  92  catalog,  will  you  kindly  in- 
“  form  me  if  you  were  sober  when  writ- 
“  ing  said  criticism  and  about  what  time 
“  in  the  day  it  was  written. 

“  Yours  Resy  samuel  wilson.” 

“  P.  S.  How  did  you  enjoy  your  va¬ 
cation  at  the  Water  gap,  Pa.,  last 
“  summer,  you  seemed  to  be  troubled 
“  with  a  marning  headache.  Try  Iveelys 
“gold  cure.  s.  w.” 

It  is  just  a£  well,  perhaps,  that  Mr. 
Wilson  should  make  merry  over  our  re¬ 
view  of  his  catalogue  as  that  he  should 
assume  to  he  indignant  and  essay  to 
justify  what  is  manifestly  unjustifiable. 
Still,  it  may  happen  with  him  (if  he  hopes 
to  continue  his  business),  as  it  has  hap¬ 
pened  with  others,  that  he  will  one  day 
have  occasion  to  regard  The  R.  N.-Y.’s 
well-meant  criticisms  from  a  more  serious 
point  of  view.  The  editor  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
has  not  visited  the  Delaware  Water  Gap 

since  the  summer  of  1887 . 

Direct. 

- Robert  J.  Burdette  :  “I  think  in 

families  where  the  rod  is  a  necessity  that 
in  many  instances  it  should  be  applied 
to  the  backs  of  the  parents.  Not  always, 
but,  ’most  always.” 

4  4  There  are  some  people  who  do  all 
their  running  for  heaven  after  the  doctor 
tells  them  they  can  never  get  well.” 

- Bishop  Potter  :  44  There  cannot  be 

great  wealth  without  great  temptations 
to  indolence,  to  vice,  to  social  and  politi¬ 
cal  corruption.  There  cannot  be  great 
wealth  in  idle  hands — the  hands  of  those 
who  have  not  made  or  accumulated  it — 
without  an  accentuation  of  these  dan¬ 
gers.” 


jHUtfatlancou# 

If  you  name  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  our  advertisers  you 
may  be  pretty  sure  of  prompt  replies  and  right  treat¬ 
ment. 


E.  P.  ROE. 


My  1892  Catalogue, 

With  colored  plate  of 
E.  I’.  Roe  Strawberry. 
50  other  Illustrations. 
Complete  List  of  all 
the  good  fruits  and  or¬ 
namentals  mailed  free. 
Address 

T.  J.  DWYER, 

Cornwall,  N.  Y. 


Gbfcriuing  Homes 
Deserve 

Gbirmin?  Grounds. 

We  can  help  vou  to  have  the  latter  if  1 
you  write  us.  \Ve  give  our  time  to  advise 
what  and  how  to  plant  successfully  and  i 
with  economy,  as  hundreds  throughout  I 
the  country  can  testify.  We  are  one  of 
the  largest  growers  in  the  country  of 

Trees,  Shrubs,  Pruitt 
Hardy  Plants,  Az&lg&s, 
Rhododendrons, 

Roses,  Cternatis  and  all 


Hardy  Novelties 

not  to  be  found  elsewhere. 

SHADY  HILL  NURSERY  CO., 

CAMBRIDGE,  MASS. 


GIVEN  AWAY! 

This  is  the  most  beau 
tifnl  new  ROSE  o 
the  year  which  wp  giv, 

ENTIRELY  FREI 

to  oar  customers  of  1892.  If  you  are  interest*- 
m  FLOWERS  send  for  ou-  CATALOGUE 
of  the  grandest  novelties  and  specialties  evei 

offered.  IT  WILL  PAY  YOU,  write  now 
ROBT.  SCOTT  *  SON,  Philadelphia/  Pa. 


FRUIT 


TREES 

PEACH  Specialty 

A  fell  selection  of  all  the  leading  varieties. 
A  •ccract  deocriptir.  I  Also  a  full  line  of  PLANTS  and 
lad  Snaly  Illustrated  CRNAMENTAI.fi.  Plant* 
C&toiieswe  VRIE  I  and  Tree*  by  mail.  Addreae 

«Og.  H.  BLACK,  SON  A  CO., 

Villas* Napsarlaa,  Hl«hta«awa,  N.J. 


Established 

OVER 
50  YEARS. 

Largest  and 
Most  Complete 
Stoe/c  in  the 
United  States. 


FRUIT  TREES 

and  ORNAMENTAL  |  g  |  Bn  V 


Evergreens,  ROSES,  Shrubs,  Grapes, 
Hardy  Plants,  Pseonies,  Small  Fruits. 


ELLWANGER  &  BARRY, 

Mount  Hope  Nurseries,  ROCHESTER,  N.Y. 


.AVit;  Illustrated 

a  n  d  descriptive 
priced  General 
CATALOGUK, 
containing  Infor¬ 
mation  indispen¬ 
sable  to  planters— 
the  most  complete 
published  Fit  E  E 


ah  a  npi!AfdAJL 

BM  OGi^e^  Wm  IJ|ns 
fla  inm 

rli^a|  SR  Kb  of  the  itho-i 

UilHl  HEATON 

Also  other  SMALL  FRUITS.  New  Descriptive  Catalogue  Free. 


VIHES 

T.  S.  HUBBARD  CO.,  FREDONIA,  N.Y. 


THEY  CROW.  THEY  BLOOM 


Trees,  Plants, 
Seeds. 

Two  Grand  Introductory 
Offers: 

JNTo.  1.  SoocIh. 

One  packet  each  of 
GERMAN  PANSIES,  GIANT  SHOW.  This 
elegant  class  of  Giant  llowored 
Pansies  contains  the  widest 
rango  of  colors  yet  offered., . .  Hint 
CARNATION,  NEW  MARGUERITE.  Beau¬ 
tiful  perpetual  flowering,  bloom¬ 
ing  profusely  in  3  to  4  months 

aftersowing .  liic 

NEW  WATER  MELON  DIXIE.  Most  pro¬ 
ductive  and  valuable^  Melon 
ever  Introduced.  Flesh  deepsear- 
let;  very  early,  delicious  flavor  10c 
TOMATO.  NEW  STONE.  Very  large 
and  smooth,  ripens  evenly  to  the 
stem  withoutcracking;  very  free 
from  rot  even  in  wot  seasons,  i  o« 
ttOt- 

No-  2-2  of  the  Best  New  Roses 
WABAN,  the  most  popular  new  roso  of 
recent  introduction,  retailed  last  seuBon 

utti.25  each . »5o 

TRIUMPH  DEPERNET  PERE.  The  Beautiful  Now  Rod 

Hybrid  Tea.  Klegant  long-pointed  buds.  . . if  t>« 

50o 


FREE  BY  MAIL— Either  of  the  above  collections  with  our  Handsomely  Illustrated 
New  Catalogue  on  receipt  of  25  cents. 

OITII  nnilC  CDCC— pages  Illustrating  and  describing  one  of  the  most  complete  stocks  of 
UM  I  ALUUUC  mCC  Trees,  Plants  and  Seeds  In  the  United  States. 


38  YEARS.  700  ACRES.  25  GREENHOUSES. 


The  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO., 

PAINESVILLE,  Lake  Co.,  OHIO. 


PLANTS,  BULBS,  and  Requisites.  * 

They  are  THE  BEST  at  THE  LOWEST  PRICES. 

GREER'S  GARDEN  CALENDAR forl892 

IlENltY  A  DREEB,  711  Chestnut  Street,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA, 


/^RAPE*  VINEO 

I  K|  Largest  StockiFinest  Duality!  Reliable! greatest  inducements. 


INTRODUCERS  OF  THE 
NEW  EARLY  BLACK  GRAPE 

~EARLY-OMIO=- 

IO  DAYS  EARLIER  THAN 


NIAGARAvWORDEN>EATON:MOYER&C., 

AND  ALL  VARIETIES, OtD  AND  NEW,  ALSO  SMALI-FRUIT5  WARRANTED  TRUE. 

new  illustrated  descriptive  catalogue  FREE 

mbntion  this  Papir  OS'CURTICE  CO  •  PORTLAND.  NY- 


EVERITT’S  MAN-WEIGHT  FARM  and  GARDEN  TOOLS 

rat.  1  sot-02  in  17. 8.,  Can.,  fit. 
Mtritai  ti,  M?ranee,  IJertnany, 
Austria  anti  Mtelgiutn. 

Wit  ND  M<:  It  III,  Jtl  A  fill  XF.S. 

The  weight  of  the  body  does  the 
work.  Without  them  the  weight 
(power)  is  lost  on  the  ground. 
Don't  you  nee  1*  The  hands  aro 
free  toguido  it  all  around  the  plants. 
Not  one  treetl  need  eseape. 
in  lieu  with  E  wrilwith  5hand 
IU  ItlLIl  hoes  or  lnLITpuSii  mach¬ 
ines  can  not  I  1IIU  with  a  Jflan- 
do  as  much  as  *  Innll  YVeiyht.  Just 
think  of  the  sav-OCI  I  A  horse  and 
ingin  hand  hire.OLLLft?,,/a^f«,i- 
YV eight  and  raise  double  the  crops 

fell’,"  THESEED  DRILU& 

from  the  smallest  up  to  beans  and 
corn,  in  hills  or  drills.  Can  bo  rim 
day  without  tiring  the  operator  more  than  ordinary  walking.  The  best  drill  made.  Bead  what  they  say  : 

"A  decided  improvement  in  man-power  implements."— Implement  Herall.  “Slow,  laborious,  disagreeable  work  Is  made  rapid, 
easy  and  pleasant." — Prairie  Farmer.  “Will  prove  a  (treat  boon  for  all  cultivators.  Works  in  the  most  perfect  manner." — American 
Agriculturalist.  “A  real  and  decided  Improvement  in  everything  in  the  form  of  hand  tools." — A.  I.  Root,  Pub.  Gleanings.  “Fills  a 
real  want.” — “Joseph,"  in  Farm  and  Fireside.  “Would  not  trade  for  afield  full  of  Planet  Jrs.” — H.  S.  Guy. 

ppinc  Single  Wheel  Cultivatin’,  with  attachments,  #«.  Combined  Single  anil  Double 
iniUL  Wheel  Cultivator ,  with  attachment,  $S.  Seed  Drill,  no  cultivating  attachment,  $S.  All 
3  machines  combined,  $t2.  Sold  bg  Dealers.  Ask  for  them.  Catalogues  of  the*  best  seeds,  tools, 
and  the  Agricultural  JUpitomist,  the  best  farm  paper,  free.  Send  to-day.  It  will  pay.  Address 

J.  A.  EVERITT  SEED  CO..  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


THE  ALL-STEEL 
flARROYl 


If  NO  AGENT 
near,  drop  us  a 


line  and  learn 


|  roo  WEIGHT. 
Lloo  draft. 


MORE  CUTTING. 


howto  set  one 


DOES  NOT  CLOG 


THREE 

STYLES. 

FIVE 

SIZES. 

Thousands 
sold. 


MORGAN  Harrow 

The  Best  all  around  Rotary  Harrow  mill  Pulverizer. 
NO  FfMJ  A  I  f°r  Fall  plowed  laud,  Stubble,  Vine- 
1 1  w  c.  vat  yard8  and  Peach  Orchards.  Leaves  no 

furrow  or  ridge.  Angle  of  teeth  adjustable.  Send 
for  Catalogue.  Mention  this  Paper.  Address 

D.  S.  MORGANS  CO.  Brockport,  N.Y, 
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There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  complaint  recently 
about  the  poor  quality  of  the  cotton-seed  meal  offered 
for  sale.  Most  of  the  experiment  stations  have  re¬ 
ceived  many  samples  for  analysis.  As  Prof.  Voorhees 
explains  on  another  page,  the  trouble  usually  is  that 
the  meal  contains  too  large  a  proportion  of  hulls.  The 
simple  test  he  gives  will  be  of  value  to  many  farmers 
who  want  pure  goods.  #  * 

Some  months  ago  a  friend  in  Buffalo  sent  us  the 
name  of  a  commission-man  he  wished  to  recommend  as 
an  honest  dealer.  He  now  writes  to  tell  us  that  the 
same  dealer  has  not  used  him  fairly.  Here  is  his  com¬ 
ment.  “  If  these  chaps  were  obliged  to  make  a  state¬ 
ment  every  30  days  of  the  condition  of  the  stock  unsold, 
and  report  sales,  to  whom  made,  with  their  correct 
addresses,  there  would  not  be  so  much  chance  for  dis¬ 
satisfaction,  but  they  prefer  to  continue  to  grow  rich 
off  the  shippers  in  the  present  way.”  Is  there  any 
good  reason  why  commission-men  should  not  make  such 
statements  and  reports  ? 

*  * 

Such  a  pest  is  the  coyote  in  California  that  the  State 
pays  S3  for  his  scalp.  So  brisk  has  been  the  chase  after 
him  that  in  less  than  a  year  $  100,000  has  been  paid  out 
for  20,000  scalps.  In  the  adjoining  Territories  of 
Arizona  and  New  Mexico  there  is  an  inexhaustible 
supply  of  coyotes,  and  as  no  local  bounty  is  paid  for 
their  extermination,  it  is  shrewdly  suspected  that  the 
hunters  there  are  quietly  absorbing  a  large  'share  of 
the  California  money.  Probably  the  superabundance 
of  the  animals  in  the  surrounding  territories  is  the 
chief  reason  why  no  Californian  appears  to  have  yet 
started  in  the  business  of  raising  coyotes  for  the  sake 
of  the  bounty.  *  * 

A  teacher  in  a  Georgia  public  school  is  reported  to 
have  succeeded  with  a  novel  method  of  managing  bad 
boys :  one  that  breaks  a  rule  is  obliged  to  give  a  bond 
for  his  future  good  behavior.  He  must  secure  two  or 
three  boys  on  his  bond  who  will  guarantee  that  he  will 
keep  out  of  mischief,  with  the  understanding  that  if 
the  principal  misbehaves,  the  bondsmen  will  be  pun¬ 
ished.  The  plan  is  said  to  work  well.  It  ought  to,  as 
it  is  based  on  a  principle  of  “human  nature,”  which 
objects  to  taking  a  whipping  one  has  not  deserved. 
Any  boy  or  man  would  exert  himself  to  keep  another 
in  the  straight  path,  if  a  step  from  that  path  meant 
punishment  for  himself  ! 

*  * 

ST.  Clair  and  Cass  Counties  in  Missouri  are  to-day 
furnishing  a  fresh  illustration  and  a  convincing  one, 
of  how  law  is  sometimes  perverted  to  base  uses.  Some 
20  years  ago  outside  capitalists  proposed  to  build  the 
Tebo  and  Neosho  Railroad,  and  to  aid  the  enterprise, 
the  two  counties  named  each  voted  $750,000  in  bonds. 
The  road  was  never  built  and  naturally  the  counties 
repudiated  the  bonds,  or  rather  refused  to  pay  a  bond 
the  conditions  of  which  had  never  been  carried  out. 
The  bonds  are  in  the  hands  of  so-called  “innocent 
third  parties”  who  have  brought  suit  in  the  United 
States  Courts  and  obtained  judgment  against  the 
counties.  Judge  Phillips  of  the  United  States  court 
ordered  the  county  judges  to  make  a  special  tax  levy 
to  liquidate  the  bonds,  but  the  judges  are  determined 
not  to  pay  and  do  not  comply.  They  are  accordingly 
in  contempt  and  will  doubtless  go  to  jail. 

These  iniquities  are  perpetrated  under  no  statutory 
law,  but  under  that  heritage  from  English  law.  known 
as  “Court  Precedents.”  Judges  have  decided  that 
a  bond  or  note  or  obligation,  no  matter  if  every  law 
was  violated  in  its  issue,  becomes  a  valid  claim  when 
it  gets  in  the  hand  of  an  “  innocent  third  party.” 
Under  these  unjust  rulings,  unsophisticated  persons 
have  signed  an  order  for  a  hay-rake  and  later  have 
seen  it  transformed  into  a  note,  which  judges  have 
compelled  them  to  pay  to  an  “innocent  third  party,’’ 
said  “innocent”  in  most  cases  being  a  “pal”  of  the 
scoundrel  who  worked  the  original  game.  If  a  man 
steals  a  horse  and  sells  it  to  an  “innocent  third  party,” 
the  owner  comes  and  takes  it,  as  he  should  in  equity. 
The  judges’  precedents  do  not  apply  to  him,  it  is  only 
to  paper  property. 

Can  any  one  conceive  of  a  greater  outrage  than  to 
compel  these  two  counties  to  pay  $1,500,000  for  a  rail¬ 
road  that  was  never  built  ?  It  is  idle  to  talk  of  “  inno¬ 


cent  third  parties.”  The  buyers  of  those  bonds  knew 
they  were  crooked  ;  if  they  did  not,  it  was  because  they 
did  not  investigate,  and  they  certainly  should  not  ask 
the  people  to  pay  for  the  bond  buyers’  neglect.  The 
chances  are  that  they  were  bought  for  a  song,  on 
speculation,  with  full  knowledge  of  all  the  details. 
We  believe  Pennsylvania  has  passed  a  law  which 
knocks  out  the  “innocent  holder”  in  these  cases. 
Other  States  should  follow  suit. 

*  * 

The  “Mexican  Primrose”  is  now  conspicuously 
advertised  in  many  papers  as  “the  grandest  of  all  new 
plants,”  the  price  asked  being  “  40  cents  each.”  Seeds 
of  this  plant — the  botanical  name  of  which  is  CEnothera 
rosea — are  offered  in  seedsmen’s  catalogues  at  five  cents 
a  paper!  They  germinate  readily.  The  flowers  re¬ 
semble  those  of  the  well  known  annual  Godetia  “  Lady 
Albemarle,”  which  is  itself  an  G5nothera.  For  this, 
climate  the  Mexican  Primrose  is  a  tender  plant  grow¬ 
ing  about  a  foot  high  and  of  a  semi-procumbent,  loose 
habit.  It  is  a  native  of  Mexico  and  parts  of  South 
America,  and  has  been  known  since  1783.  It  will  ap¬ 
pear  that  it  is  a  folly  to  pay  40  cents  for  an  old  “  nov¬ 
elty,”  when  scores  may  be  raised  from  seed  which  will 
cost  but  five  cents.  *  * 

Because  most  of  the  prosecutions  for  the  sale  of  hog 
butter  are  against  the  keepers  of  small  restaurants 
and  boarding  houses,  Justice  McMahon,  of  the  Tombs 
Police  Court,  jumps  to  the  conclusion  that  the  officials 
of  the  Dairy  Commission  shield  the  big  and  influential 
men  while  they  go  for  the  poor  ones,  who  cannot  de¬ 
fend  themselves.  The  justice  is  better  authority  on  a 
simple  “drunk  and  disorderly  ”  than  on  violations  of 
the  dairy  laws — his  experience  has  been  so  much  more 
extensive  in  that  direction.  Few  restaurants  doing  a 
large  business  care  to  take  the  risk  which  accompanies 
the  sale  of  hog  butter  to  their  patrons.  They  have 
too  much  at  stake — the  hazard  is  too  great.  If  detected, 
their  business  might  be  ruined.  This  is  the  reason 
why  the  most  of  the  transgressors  are  in  the  smaller 
restaurants.  *  # 

At  this  season  members  of  Congress  are  overwhelmed 
with  requests  from  their  constituents  for  seeds  and  the 
various  reports  issued  by  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture.  Each  Representative  and  Senator  is  allowed 
8,000  packages  of  seeds  and  800  reports  for  distribu¬ 
tion,  and  most  of  the  members  from  rural  districts 
have  already  exhausted  their  stock  and  are  bargaining 
with  urban  members  for  a  transfer  of  theirs.  Of 
course  the  city  papers  are  loud  in  their  vituperation  of 
the  character  of  the  seed§  and  books  and  of  the  in¬ 
justice  of  this  sort  of  paternalism  which  supplies  both 
to  farmers,  while  giving  to  the  other  classes  in  the 
community  no  equivalent.  Farmers,  however,  should 
bear  their  jeers  and  sneers  with  equanimity,  conscious 
that  any  other  measure  which  would  equally  please 
the  farmers  of  the  country  would  meet  with  similar 
opposition. 

*  * 

It  would  seem  from  recent  action  in  Congress  that 
the  next  Presidential  campaign  will  be  fought  on 
financial  or  currency  questions  rather  than  on  the 
tariff.  A  majority  of  the  Democrats  seem  bound  to 
push  the  issue  of  “  free  silver  ”  to  the  front.  Eastern 
Democrats  seem  disposed  to  favor  tariff  reform  as  the 
leading  issue.  The  Republicans  are  apparently  waiting 
for  the  Democrats  to  attack  either  or  both  the  McKinley 
tariff  law  or  the  Sherman  silver  law  of  1890.  There  is 
no  disguising  the  fact  that  the  West  and  South  are 
enthusiastically  in  favor  of  some  sort  of  silver  legisla¬ 
tion.  With  silver  coinage  as  the  leading  issue,  the 
fight  will  be  largely  a  sectional  one  and  both  parties 
will  find  it  difficult  to  frame  a  platform  that  will  be 
acceptable  to  all  sections  of  the  country.  It  is  a  pity 
that  purely  financial  and  business  questions  cannot  be 
kept  out  of  the  fire  of  party  politics. 

*  * 

It  has  been  quite  generally  anticipated  that  one  of 
the  chief  obstacles  to  the  election  of  United  States 
Senators  directly  by  the  voters  of  the  different  States 
instead  of  indirectly  through  the  legislatures,  would 
be  the  reluctance  of  the  Senate  to  consent  to  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  Constitution  changing  the  mode  of  elec¬ 
tion.  Some  had  reasoned  that  the  Senators  would  be 
reluctant  to  sanction  the  change,  as  it  would  be  likely 
to  lessen  the  influence  of  great  wealth  and  command¬ 
ing  position  in  securing  their  election  ;  while  others 
supposed  that  they  might  consider  the  change  a  re¬ 
flection  on  the  methods  by  which  they  had  in  the  past 
been  chosen.  The  desirability  of  the  change  is,  how¬ 
ever,  so  generally  apparent  that  the  Senate  itself  is 
preparing  to  acquiesce  in  the  action  already  taken  by 
the  House.  The  Sub-Committee  of  the  Senate  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Privileges  and  Elections  has  prepared  a  Con¬ 
stitutional  amendment  providing 
That  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  shall  be  composed  of  two  Sena¬ 
tors  from  each  State,  who  shall  be  chosen  by  a  direct  vote  of  the  peo¬ 


ple  of  the  several  States  for  six  years  ;  and  the  electors  In  each  State 
shall  have  the  qualifications  requisite  for  electors  of  the  most  numer¬ 
ous  branch  of  the  State  Legislature,  and  each  Senator  shall  have  one 
vote.  If  vacancies  happen,  by  resignation  or  otherwise,  the  executive 
thereof  may  make  temporary  appointments  until  the  next  general 
election  In  such  State  for  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
Congress,  when  such  vacancies  shall  be  filled  by  a  direct  vote  of  the 
people,  as  aforesaid. 

This  reform,  so  urgently  advocated  by  the  farmers  of 
the  country,  is  certain  to  give  general  satisfaction. 

*  * 

THE  R.  N.-Y.  WANTS  TO  KNOW. 

It  will  not  be  contended  that  unprincipled  florists, 
seedsmen  or  nurserymen  should  be  privileged  to 
swindle  the  public  any  more  than  are  men  engaged  in 
other  mercantile  pursuits. 

Are  there  no  laws  sufficiently  explicit  or  operative 
to  punish,  by  fine  or  imprisonment,  or  both,  those 
florists,  seedsmen  or  nurserymen  who  sell  old  plants 
or  seeds  under  new  names,  or  who  systematically,  year 
after  year,  delude  and  plunder  innocent  purchasers  by 
their  alluring  engravings  and  descriptions  of  plants 
which,  in  fact,  have  never  existed  and  can  never  exist  ? 
If  so,  why  is  The  Rural  obliged  to  defend  itself  against 
costly  libel  suits  because,  in  the  discharge  of  a  duty  no 
less  evident  than  imperative,  it  has  set  itself  the  task 
of  exposing  such  crimes  ? 

Agiin,  if  The  R.  N.-Y.  ought  to  regard  this  as  a 
duty,  is  it  not  an  equally  imperative  duty  upon  the 
farm  press  in  general  which  rightly  sets  itself  up  as 
the  natural  guardian  of  the  welfare  of  the  gardeners, 
farmers  and  fruit-growers  of  the  country  ?  And  how 
are  we  to  reconcile  such  an  obligation  with  the  fact 
that  not  only  is  The  R.  N.-Y.  alone  in  this  taskful 
work,  but  it  has  never — to  the  best  of  its  knowledge — 
received  from  its  contemporaries  one  word  of  support 
or  encouragement  ? 

On  the  other  hand,  we  are  constantly  assured  by  our 
reputable  firms  that  The  Rural’s  exposures  must 
sooner  or  later  impress  upon  purchasers  the  necessity 
of  greater  caution  and  of  a  better  knowledge  of  the 
standing  of  those  with  whom  they  deal. 

*  * 

Brevities. 

You  sent  a  little  tuber  of  your  Rural  No.  2, 

A  migity  “  small  potato  ”  but  the  ‘’best  that  you  could  do,” 

You  said,  and  I  believed  It,  so  I  thought  that  I  would  try 
To  get  the  biggest  stalk  I  could  from  every  little  eye; 

I  cut  It  and  I  nursed  It  and  I  hoed  It  day  by  day; 
i  fed  It  fertilizer  and  I  fought  the  bugs  away ; 

I  dug  at  least  a  bushel  and  I  planted  all  the  crop, 

And  now  the  neighbors  come  and  buy  at  prices  way  up  top. 

And  here  we  have  the  lesson  that  this  simple  story  brings 
It  sometimes  pays  big  interest  to  work  up  little  things. 

You  did  a  heap  of  blowin’  ’long  about  three  year  ago 
About  yer  new  pertater  and  Its  mighty  yield,  an’  so 
I  ordered  ye  ter  send  me  one  an"  what  ye  ’spose  I  gut? 

A  little  dried  up  tuber  not  much  bigger  than  a  nut, 

Ye  orterbe  ashamed  to  send  such  little  fellers  ’round, 

1  slung  It  out  the  winder  an’  it  rotted  on  the  ground, 

An’  now  I  have  to  go  an’  buy  my  seed  of  neighbor  True 
An’  he  kin  charge  me  any  price  that  he’s  a  mind  to  do  1 
1  swan  ef  ’taint  enough  to  take  the  very  stltfest  tuck 
Out  of  yer  back  to  see  the  way  that  feller  does  have  luck. 

Breed  without  feed  will  soon  run  to  seed. 

In  time  of  overproduction  the  good  packer  is  as  valuable  as  the  good 
planter. 

Nothing  inside  your  hen-house  should  be  nailed  down.  Have  every¬ 
thing  removable. 

AN  interview  with  Col.  A.  W.  Pearson  on  spraying  with  Bordeaux 
Mixture  next  week. 

“  When  I  sell  my  tobacco  crop,”  writes  a  subscriber  in  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  “  I  will  be  ready  to  buy  chemicals  and  a  buggy!” 

IT  ought  to  be  comparatively  easy  to  “do  the  right  thing”  for  another 
—the  hard  part  of  it  Is  to  know  what  the  “  right  thing”  really  Is. 

It  is  reported  that  half-grown  turkeys  will  eat  squash  bugs.  We 
certainly  know  of  nothing  else  that  will  thrive  on  such  a  diet ! 

AN  extract  of  lettuce  is  largely  used  In  medicines.  It  is  a  sedative. 
There  is  no  better  “  spring  green  ”  for  nervous  people— or  any  other. 

A  friend  In  Cortland  County,  N.  Y.,  wants  us  to  “  holler  •  wide 
tires!  ’  as  loud  as  you  can  yell.”  We  always  did  like  a  broad-gauge 
man  ! 

Somebody  can  make  a  fortune  in  breeding  and- teaching  a  strain  of 
cats  that  will  kill  vermin  but  refuse  to  kill  birds.  Such  a  cat  could 
earn  $10  In  an  average  family. 

We  have  In  preparation  an  excellent  account  of  the  poultry  investi¬ 
gations  at  the  Cornell  Experiment  Station,  which  will  answer  many 
questions  that  have  been  recently  asked. 

Can  you  bring  an  old  meadow  into  profitable  bearing  without  plow¬ 
ing  and  reseeding?  Does  it  pay  to  put  manure  or  fertilizer  on  a  sod 
that  Is  half  weeds  and  useless  grasses  ? 

An  English  farmer  who  had  20  sheep  affected  with  the  scab,  was 
fined  $100  and  costs  because  he  did  not  promptly  notify  the  public  that 
the  disease  was  in  his  flock.  Is  this  right,  or  should  a  farmer  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  deal  with  stock  diseases  as  he  sees  fit  ? 

Just  100  years  ago  the  following  advertisement  appeared  In  the  New 
York  papers:  "Just  arrived  from  Great  Britain,  and  are  to  be  sold  on 
board  the  ship  Alice  and  Elizabeth,  Captain  Paine  commander,  sev¬ 
eral  likely  Welch  and  English  servant  men,  most  of  them  tradesmen. 
Whoever  inclines  to  purchase  any  of  them  may  agree  with  said  com¬ 
mander,  or  with  Mr.  Thomas  Noble,  Merchant,  at  Mr.  Hazard’s,  in  New 
York;  where  also  Is  to  be  Bold  several  negro  girls  and  a  negro  boy,  and 
likewise  good  Cheshire  cheese.” 

A  German  chemist  claims  to  have  discovered  a  simple  method  of 
testing  the  quality  of  milk  by  running  It  over  a  weak  electric  current 
connected  with  a  galvanometer.  Changes  are  induced  in  the  strength 
of  the  current  which  can  be  measured  so  that  quick  and  reliable  notice 
is  given  if  the  milk  Is  soured  or  watered.  The  inventor  of  the  butter 
accumulator  tells  us  that  electricity  will  certainly  churn  milk,  the 
objection  being  that  the  process  is  too  costly. 

The  Rural  has  often  Intimated  that  the  farmers  of  the  country 
have  no  special  reason  for  complaint  on  account  of  the  exceptional 
weight  of  their  indebtedness,  and  now  Major  S.  G.  Brock,  Chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Statistics,  confirms  this  opinion.  He  states  that  farmers 
are  not  greater  borrowers  than  other  classes  of  business  men  and  that 
the  burden  of  interest-paving  does  not  press  more  heavily  on  them 
than  on  the  others.  Once  more  then, 

Should  farmers  ’bove  others  their  calling  regret, 

Because  above  others  in  life  they’re  In  debt  ? 
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Wide-Tired  Wheels  Wanted. 


REPLIES  TO  RECENT  CRITICISMS. 

In  reply  to  G.  C.  M.  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  March  j,  I 
would  say  that  the  petitioners  in  this  township  do 
understand  the  matter  just  as  well  as  they  understand 
the  difference  between  a  plow  and  a  roller  ;  that  they 
are  not  cats’-paws,  hut  intelligent  and  prosperous 
farmers,  who  know  that  one  wagon  with  wide  tires 
is  worth  two  with  narrow  tires  for  farm  work.  The 
wagon  manufacturers  would  not  be  benefited  by  such 
a  law,  as  the  local  blacksmiths  would  get  most  of  the 
work  of  changing  the  tires.  When  G.  C.  M.  says  that 
the  manufacturers  are  pushing  the  matter,  he  makes  a 
statement  that  he  cannot  prove.  The  change  can  be 
made  on  any  common  farm  wagon  for  $15.  The  oppo¬ 
nents  of  this  measure  are  mostly  those  who  know 
nothing  about  the  benefits  of  wide  tires.  At  the  salt 
works  in  Syracuse  5,000  pounds  are  drawn  at  a  load 
over  soft  ground  with  four-inch  tires.  Does  any  one 
think  this  could  be  done  with  narrow  tires  ?  d. 

An  article  by  G.  C.  M.,  Greene  County,  N.  Y. ,  in  a 
late  Rural  amuses  me  because  the  ideas  there  ventil¬ 
ated  are  so  contrary  to  my  belief  and  experience. 
More  than  30  years  ago  I  went  with  my  father  from  this 
place  in  Vermont,  where  he  was  engaged  in  the  marble 
business,  to  Bennington,  20  miles  distant,  for  a  sand 
wagon  as  we  called  it — a  wagon  used  for  drawing  sand 
from  the  sand  bed  to  the  marble  mill  and  for  other 
purposes  for  which  a  wagon  with  a  box  could  be  used, 
and  I  remember  well  as  we  returned  through  the 
village  of  Shaftsbury,  the  district  school  having  been 
just  dismissed  for  the  afternoon,  the  children  ran  after 
us  crying,  “Just  see  that  wagon  with  cart  wheels!” 
the  new  wagon  wheels  having  5-inch,  or  at  least  4%- 
inch  tires.  Two  years  ago  I  drove  past  as  the  horses 
were  resting — four  four-horse  teams,  and  upon  the 
wide- tired  wagons  rested  four  blocks  of  marble  each 
of  which  would  weigh  at  least  10  tons.  The  wide  tires 
upon  the  sand  wagon  proved  so  successful  that  soon  the 
block  wagons  were  all  manufactured  in  the  same  way, 
and  in  time,  with  the  improvements  in  the  facilities  for 
handling  larger  blocks  of  marble  and  the  better  con¬ 
dition  of  the  roads  owing  to  the  use  of  wider  tires,  a 
load  of  marble  weighing  10  or  12  tons  would  now  excite 
not  nearly  the  admiration  and  surprise  that  a  six-ton 
load  would  have  aroused  in  those  early  days  ! 

We  found  that  the  wide  tires  were  also  a  great  advan¬ 
tage  on  the  farm,  especially  on  meadow  land  and  in 
moist  and  wet  places,  cutting  the  sward  less,  keeping 
the  road-bed  smoother  and  firmer,  and  drawing  more 
easily.  With  these  30  years’  observation  and  experi¬ 
ence,  I  would  not  accept  as  a  gift  a  farm  wagon  with 
narrow  tires  unless  I  had  the  privilege  of  putting  on 
new  felloes  and  wide  tires  before  using  it,  and  a  law 
to  compel  the  use  of  wide  tires  upon  wagons  intended 
for  heavy  loads  would  be  unnecessary  in  my  case,  for  I 
should  use  them  for  my  own  welfare  and  convenience 
and  the  good  of  the  community  as  well.  e.  l.  wyman. 

We  Want  Wide  Tires. 

We  farmers  understand  what  we  are  doing.  We  have 
talked  the  matter  over  with  those  who  use  wide  tires. 
They  tell  us  that  such  tires  are  better  on  the  farm.  If 
they  are  better  on  the  farm,  so  far  so  good.  They  will 
not  make  as  deep  and  narrow  ruts  on  the  road  as  nar¬ 
row  tires.  In  England  tires  six  inches  wide  are  used, 
und  the  roads  are  as  smooth  as  a  floor.  G.  C.  M.  must 
live  ’way  back  in  the  mountains,  and  has  not  been  in¬ 
formed  that  the  world  moves.  lie  does  not  understand 


that  in  Cortland  County,  N.  Y. ,  wide  tires  are  put  on 
old  wagons,  but  such  is  the  fact.  G.  C.  M.  must  have 
a  great  many  wagons,  if  the  change  would  cost  him 
$375.  We  can  get  good  new  wagons  for  $50  each,  with 
double-box  wliiflletrees  and  neckyoke.  G.  C.  M.  is  in 
favor  of  the  State  making  country  roads.  I  am  not, 
for  if  the  State  makes  the  roads,  it  must  levy  a  tax, 
and  the  farmers  have  to  pay  most  of  the  taxes  and  are 
already  heavily  taxed.  I  have  been  on  the  farm  64 
years ;  40  years  ago  people  were  using  tires  two  inches 
wide;  now  they  use  those  from  1%  to  1%  inch  instead 
of  two.  In  places  where  wide  tires  are  used  the  roads 
are  growing  better.  The  R.  N  -Y.  is  right  in  suppos¬ 
ing  that  wide  tires  do  not  mean  new  wagons,  w.  R.  H. 

Are  the  Dairy  Commissioner’s 
Agents  Honest  ? 

On  Saturday,  March  5,  William  Carroll,  a  restaurant 
keeper  of  155  Hudson  Street,  New  York,  who  had  been 
arrested,  charged  with  the  illegal  sale  of  fraudulent 
butter,  accused  W.  W.  Mateer,  the  person  making  the 
complaint,  and  who  is  an  inspector  in  the  State  Dairy 
Department,  with  urging  him  to  buy  butterine  of  the 
complainant,  and  that  his  arrest  was  made  to  spite 
him  because  of  his  refusal  to  buy.  Percy  W.  Sullivan, 
of  the  restaurant  at  133  Seventh  Avenue,  also  charges 
Agent  Mateer  with  trying  to  sell  him  butterine,  and 
he  has  made  an  affidavit  to  that  effect.  In  conversa¬ 
tion  with  a  Rural  representative,  Mr.  Sullivan  said  the 
time  was  somewhere  between  January  1st  and  15th 
last.  He  was  making  some  repairs  in  his  restaurant 
at  the  time,  and  was  in  the  rear.  He  saw  Mateer,  who 
bore  such  a  striking  resemblance  to  a  friend  that  he 
came  forward  to  shake  hands  with  him,  but  on  coming 
nearer,  saw  his  mistake.  Mateer  then  wanted  to  sell 
him  butterine,  but  Mr.  Sullivan  declined  to  buy. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  allegations  of  Carroll  and 
Sullivan  are  flatly  denied  by  Assistant  Dairy  Commis¬ 
sioner  Van  Valkenburg,  who  intimates  that  both  Car- 
roll  and  Sullivan  have  been  guilty  of  perjury.  Mr. 
Mateer  has  been  in  his  present  position  since  1884,  and 
bears  an  excellent  reputation,  which  it  will  not  be 
easy  to  destroy.  The  Rural  suspends  judgment  until 
the  matter  is  settled. 

Justice  McMahon  seems  to  have  considerable  sym¬ 
pathy  for  the  dealers  in  oleo,  if  we  are  to  judge  from 
the  stenographic  reports  of  Carroll’s  hearing  on  Satur¬ 
day  last.  Speaking  to  Carroll  the  judge  said  : 

“Well,  you  never  gave  them  any  money?”  To 
which  Carroll  answered  : 

“  No,  sir.” 

“  Or  any  other  valuable  consideration  ?” 

“  No,  sir.” 

Later  during  the  examination,  the  report  of  the 
stenographer  credits  the  following  to  the  justice  : 

“  Carroll,  I  want  you  to  get  some  one  who  can  show 
that  they  received  money  from  you.  The  actions  of 
these  men  are  very  suspicious.” 

Carroll  had  just  previously  sworn  that  the  men  had 
received  neither  money  nor  other  valuable  considera¬ 
tion  from  him.  How  then  was  he  to  comply  with  the 
request  of  the  Justice  ? 

We  make  the  following  extracts  from  the  stenog¬ 
rapher’s  report : 

The  Court:  “I  believe  that  these  men  have  been 
canvassing.” 

Commissioner  Van  Valkenburg  :  “  These  men  have 
been  employed  eight  years  in  the  Dairy  Commission 
and  this  is  the  first  time  anything  has  been  brought 
against  them.  If  there  is  anything  against  them  I 
would  like  to  know  it.” 

The  Court :  “  Since  I  have  been  Police  Magistrate, 
the  only  cases  that  have  been  called  before  me  are 
small  cases  of  poor  people — small  restaurant  keepers. 
I  think  you  make  exceptions  in  these  cases  in  favor  of 
big  people.” 
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The  Commissioner  :  “We  have  had  since  the  first  of 
January  several  cases  against  very  large  restaurants 
and  several  large  restaurants  were  prosecuted  before 
you.” 

The  Court  :  “  That  is  not  so.” 

The  Commissioner :  “  The  records  will  show  it. 

Among  them  was  one  Thorpe.” 

Business  Bits. 

supplementary  catalogue  notices. 

•T.  C.  Vaugiian.  Chicago,  III— A  catalogue,  100  pages,  of  seeds, 
bulbs,  bedding  and  conservatory  plants,  herbaceous  plants,  farm 
seeds,  fertilizers.  Three  colored  pages. 

Robert  Scott  &  Son,  Philadelphia,  Pa.— Roses  a  specialty.  Seeds 
of  all  kinds,  begonias,  chrysanthemums,  vines,  pelargoniums. 

The  Dingee  Conard  Company,  west  Grove,  Pa.— The  largest 
rose  growers  In  the  country.  Hardy  shrubs,  herbaceous  plants,  seeds 
of  all  kinds  (110  pages). 

Harris’s  Rural  Manual.— Jos.  Harris,  Moreton  Farm,  Rochester, 
N.  Y.— A  catalogue  of  seeds,  fertilizers,  etc. 

Schlegel  &  FOTTLER,  211  South  Market  Street,  Boston,  Mass.— A 
catalogue  (100  pages)  of  all  kinds  of  seeds.  Thirty-two  pagos  of  spec¬ 
ialties. 

T.  J.  Dwyer,  Cornwall,  Orange  County,  N.  Y.— A  catalogue  of  small 
fruits  of  all  kinds,  large  fruits,  hardy  shrubs  and  vines.  The  E,  P.  Roe 
Strawberry  a  specialty. 

G.  H.  &  J.  H.  Hale,  South  Glastonbury,  Conn.— a  list  of  small 
fruits.  Several  now  strawberries.  Hale's  Hardy  Poach,  otherwise 
known  as  the  Crosbey  and  Excelsior. 

JAmes  Vick’s  Floral  Guide  for  1892— A  handsome  catalogue  of 
80  pagos  of  plants  and  seeds. 

Samuel  C.  Moon,  Morrlsvllle,  Bucks  County,  Pa.— A  catalogue  of 
ornamental  trees,  vines,  fruits,  nuts,  etc. 

R.  D.  Hawley  &  Co.— A  catalogue  of  seeds  of  all  kinds— 32  pagos  of 
specialties. 

Lovett’s  guide  to  Horticulture.— J.  T.  Lovett  Company,  Little 
Sliver',  Monmouth  County,  N.  J.— One  hundred  pages  of  fruits,  largo 
and  small,  ornamental  shrubs  and  trees,  nuts,  etc.  Four  colored  pages. 

How  We  Made  the  Old  Farm  Pay.— By  Chas.  A.  Green,  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  an  Interesting  catalogue  of  fruits  of  all  kinds  and  ornamental 
shrubs  and  trees.  The  Wilder  Early  Pear  a  specialty. 

Victor  Strainer  Pail.— Nine-tenths  of  the  milk  that  comes  from 
our  cows  Is  all  right,  yet  by  the  time  It  gets  to  the  consumer,  a  good 
share  of  It  Is  “  all  wrong.”  Why?  Because  of  the  dirt  and  111th  that 
fall  Into  it.  The  quality  of  the  milk  will  depend  upon  the  length  of 
time  this  filth  remains  In  It.  If  It  Is  strained  out  at  once,  tliero  will  be 
no  trouble.  If  It  stays  there  till  the  consumer’s  mouth  is  reached,  it 
will  make  bad  milk.  The  strainer  Is  the  guardian  angel  of  the  milk. 
The  Victor  Strainer,  made  by  the  Moseley  &  Pritchard  Manufacturing 
Company,  Clinton,  la.,  is  cne  of  the  best.  Send  for  a  circular. 

The  Standard  Butter  Company,  of  Owego,  N.  Y.,  which  was  recently 
described  In  The  Rural,  uses  Thatcher’s  Butter  Color,  and  speaks  of 
It  in  the  highest  terms.  Such  an  Indorsement  by  such  a  firm  Is  worth 
a  score  of  solicited  testimonials— It  wins  its  way  to  the  minds  of  those 
who  want  the  best. 

Strawberry  Sorting  Machine.— The  Florida  Fruit  Grower  gives 
this  description  of  a  device  for  sorting  berries,  In  use  by  some  of  the 
large  Florida  growers:  “  It  is  an  endless  apron  of  the  width  of  a  quart 
cup,  revolving  on  rollers.  It  may  be  made  as  long  as  desired,  six  or  eight 
or  more  feet,  high  enough  to  accommodate  a  person  standing  before 
It,  and  with  a  board  an  Inch  high  on  each  side  to  keep  the  berries  on 
tho  apron.  A  quart  at  a  time  is  emptied  on  It  slowly;  one  person 
turns  the  crank  with  one  hand  and  with  the  other  sorts  the  berries,  while 
the  feeder  at  the  Bame  time  picks  out  defective  specimens  as  they 
slowly  pass  along.  At  tho  end  the  berries  drop  down  a  short  Incline 
into  a  cup.” 

He  is  a  wise  and  prudent  farmer  who  utilizes  some  of  the  stormy 
March  weather,  when  out-of-door  work  Is  Impracticable,  to  give  Ills 
harness,  buggy  tops  and  leather  goods  generally,  a  dressing  which 
will  soften,  preserve  and  beautify  them.  Frank  Miller’s  Harness 
Dressing  Is  one  of  the  best  preparations  for  this  purpose  with  which 
we  are  acquainted.  It  Is  generally  kept  by  harness  makers. 

To  Test  Kerosene.— Some  one  asked  for  a  simple  test  of  kerosene 
some  weeks  ago.  Here  it  is:  Take  a  common  glue  pot  consisting  of 
two  kettles;  put  boiling  water  In  the  outer  one  and  kerosene  In  the 
Inner;  place  a  thermometer  In  the  oil  and  light  a  cotton  string,  let  It 
burn  a  few  seconds;  then  blow  It  out,  leaving  a  spark;  pass  this  spark 
over  the  surface  of  the  oil  about  one  quarter  of  an  inch  above  It,  and, 
when  the  proper  degree  of  heat  is  indicated  on  the  thermometer,  a 
slight  flash  Is  observed.  If  this  Hash  shows  at  1 10  degrees,  then  the  oil  Is 
“110  degrees  flash  test.”  There  is  not  the  slightest  danger  of  an  explosion. 
Hughesville,  l’a.  e.  a.  0. 

The  Mulley  Maker.— That  the  practice  of  dishorning  cattle  Is 
well-nigh  universal  in  many  parts  of  the  country  cannot  be  denied.  It 
Is  also  growing  In  favor  in  sections  where,  a  few  years  ago,  farmers 
protested  against  It  as  being  cruel  and  needless.  We  are  convinced  of 
this  by  the  frequent  calls  we  receive  for  proper  tools  with  which  to 
destroy  the  horns  on  calves.  The  Humane  Dehorning  Company  of 
Bloomington,  Wls.,  Issue  a  neat  circular  showing  just  how  the  opera¬ 
tion  should  be  done. 

Western  Fertilizers.— We  are  frequently  asked  where,  In  tho 
West,  fertilizers  are  manufactured  and  sold.  The  Michigan  Carbon 
Works,  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  does  a  large  business  through  Michigan  and 
central  West.  It  will  pay  any  farmer  to  send  for  its  little  paper,  The 
Homestead. 


KRAUS  SULKY  CULTIVATOR. 

PIVOT  AXLE.  Wheels  and  Shovels  Move 
Automatically.  ENTIRE  Majchine 
Guided  with  Foot  Levers. 

No  Slipping  on  Side-Hills. 

—  ALSO  — 

^  AKBON  SULKY  -b* 

Oombinlng  parallel  movement  with  pivot  axle  and  ad¬ 
justable  wheels.  One  or  two  horse 

WALKERS. 

rYr»r»’+  Rin/  o  Pnltii/nlnr  UNTIL  you  have  asked  your  dealer  to  see  the  KRAUS 
L  CL  GtfiLivatUi  or  write  us  for  catalogue,  prices,  terms,  etc. 

THE  AKEOK  TOOL  COMPANY,  AKliON,  O. 


OPRAY  m  FRUIT  TREES  !  VINES 


D  O  YOU  US33 


H.  J.  Baker  &  Bros. 


’  Complete  Chemical 
Manures. 


Made  to  furnish  the  EXACT  PLANT  food  REQUIRED  for 
EACH  PARTICULAR  CROP. 

They  Supersede  the  Use  of  Stable  Manure. 

The  estimated  values  as  published  by  all  the  various  Agricultural  Experiment 
Stations  prove  their  worth.  The  opinions  of  prominent  agriculturists  who  have  used 
them  for  over  20  years  sustain  our  claim  that  they  will  produce  paying  crops  of 

Smooth,  fair,  mealy  [  POTATOES.  Well  tilled,  deep  kerneled  ears  of  CORN. 
Large  and  solid  CABBAGE.  The  heaviest  yield  of  ONIONS. 


Wormy  Fruit  and  Leaf  Blight  of  Apples,  Peara,  Cherries,  CVPCI  ClflD 
Grape  and  Potato  Rot,  Plum  Curcufia  prevented  by  using  CAuLLulUli  OUTFITS. 
PERFECT  FRUIT  ALWAYS  SELLS  AT  COOD  PRICES.  Catalogue  show- 
ing  all  injurious  insects  to  Fruits  mailed  free.  Large  stock  of  Fruit  Trees,  Vines, 
and  Berry  Plants  at  Bottom  Prices,  ^dditew  WAL  STA11L,  (Quincy,  IBs. 


RPRAYINf 


The  finest  colors,  heaviest  weights,  I  A  Pm 

and  best  burning  quality  f  I  UDnLLU. 

“A  A”  Ammoniated  Superphosphate  Standard  UnXlD.  Fertilizer. 

One  trial  of  these  goods  will  produce  results  easily  observed.  Secure  of  our 
agent,  or  of  us  direct  (215  Pearl  Street,  New  York)  our  pocket  memorandum 
book  “  Facts  for  Farmers,”  mailed  free. 


Note  and  Comment. 

A  FRIEND  gives  in  this  issue  the  first  of  a  series  of 
three  letters  on  eastern  North  Carolina  as  it  ap¬ 
peal’s  to  Northern  eyes.  Her  visit  being  made  to  rela¬ 
tives  in  the  State,  there  will  be  no  shadow  of  criticism, 
but  only  the  friendliest  of  interest.  Outsiders  often 
see  points  of  interest  which  do  not  appear  to  eyes  too 
well  used  to  them  to  be  of  any  interest  whatever. 
The  present  letter  touches  upon  flowers  ;  others  will 
give  a  bit  of  the  home  life  and  cookery,  and  a  look  at 
the  schools.  #  #  # 

Apropos  of  the  craving  for  salad  lore  on  the  part  of 
one  of  our  subscribers,  the  following  will  perhaps  be 
appreciated  : 

A  contributor  to  The  R.  N.-Y.,  whose  humorous 
sense  of  the  fitness  of  things  is  plainly  set  forth  by  her 
action,  sent  to  the  Chief  Cook,  at  Christmas  time,  a 
dainty  booklet.  This  booklet,  “  A  Christmas  Salad,” 
all  dressed  in  lettuce  green  and  shaped  like  a  salad 
leaf,  contained  an  illustrated  version  of  Sydney  Smith’s 
famous  Epicurean  deliverance  on  the  subject  of  salads. 
This  is  not  new,  but  many  of  our  readers  may  have 
missed  seeing  it.  Thus  the  booklet : 

To  make  this  condiment,  your  poet  begs 
The  pounded  yellows  of  two  hard-boiled  eggs; 

Two  boiled  potatoes,  passed  thro’  kitchen  sieve 
Smoothness  and  softness  to  the  salad  give. 

I.et  onion  atoms  lurk  within  the  bowl, 

And,  half  suspected,  animate  the  whole. 

Of  mordant  mustard  use  a  single  spoon; 

Distrust  the  condiment  that  bites  so  soon. 

But  deem  it  not,  thou  man  of  herbs,  a  fault 
To  add  a  double  quantity  of  salt. 

And  lastly,  o’er  the  flavor’d  compound  toss 
A  magic  soup<;on  of  anchovy  sauce. 

Oli,  green  and  glorious;  oh,  herbaceous  treat! 

’Twould  tempt  the  dying  anchorite  to  eat. 

Serenely  full,  the  epicure  would  say: 

“  Pate  cannot  harm  me;  I  have  dined  to-day.” 

“  But,”  said  a  contributor  to  the  Chief  Cook  a  short 
time  since,  “  I  don’t  agree  with  everything  I  see  in 
The  Rural,  and  I  don’t  see  how  you  can.  For  instance, 
that  fussing  to  spread  newspapers  everywhere,  in 
order  to  save  getting  the  floor  soiled  when  dirty  work 
is  going  on.  Don’t  you  think  that  would,  in  the  end, 
be  more  trouble  than  it  would  be  to  clean  up  when  one 
had  finished  ?” 

Not  the  question  itself,  but  the  thought  which 
prompted  it,  is  the  compelling  text  for  this  comment. 
It  seems  to  be  thoroughly  ingrained  into  the  ideas  of 
many  readers,  that  whatever  is  published  in  a  paper 
is,  as  a  matter  of  course,  commended  by  the  editors 
thereof.  So  much  is  this  the  case,  that  as  a  matter  of 
self-defence  many  editorial  columns  are  prefaced  by  a 
standing  notice  that  the  editors  are  responsible  for  no 
statements  but  those  made  editorially. 

*  *  * 

The  II.  N.-Y.  is  a  great  believer  in  discussion  as  a 
means  of  bringing  out  helpful  ideas.  A  little  thought 
will  show  any  one  that  if  it  were  to  be  insisted  upon 
that  all  ideas  expressed  must  agree  with  those  which 
the  editors  hold,  there  could  be  no  discussion  ;  it  Would 
be  summarily  killed,  for  every  thing  said  must  be  on 
one  side  of  the  question,  whatever  it  might  be.  Much 
that  is  given  in  the  household  columns  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
is  given  for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  thought  and 
experiment.  The  teacher  who  leads  a  pupil  to  think, 
does  far  more  for  him  than  could  be  done  by  merely 
filling  his  mind  with  facts,  be  they  ever  so  interesting 
and  helpful.  Thus,  too,  The  R.  N.-Y.,  if  it  can  stimu¬ 
late  thought,  implant  new  ideas  or  encourage  experi¬ 
ment,  even  by  giving  place  to  articles  with  which  it 
has  no  real  sympathy,  will  feel  that  it  has  done  the 
best  that  is  possible  to  it  for  its  subscribers. 

General  and  Particular  Salad  Lore. 

i  4  T  17  ILL  some  one  kindly  give  explicit  directions 
V  V  for  preparing  salads,  through  the  columns 
of  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  had 
no  experience  in  the  matter — say,  lobster,  salmon,  and 
the  like,  being  exact  about  proportions.  I  think  ex¬ 
perienced  housekeepers  are  apt  to  take  too  much  for 
granted  as  regards  the  knowledge  of  the  learner  on 
what  seems  to  be  plain  to  them.  Most  salad  recipes 
begin  thus  :  ‘  Take  any  good,  plain  salad  di’essing,’ 

etc.  In  all  probability  a  ‘  good,  plain  salad  dressing  ’ 
is  ‘  Greek’  to  the  inquirer.”  perplexity. 

First,  a  few  general  rules  may  be  formulated  for  our 
correspondent  and  the  many  whose  need  she  voices. 
Afterward,  detailed  methods,  and  a  few  recipes,  gath¬ 
ered  partly  through  experience,  partly  from  various 
housekeeping  sources,  will,  we  hope,  make  the  whole 
subject  of  salads  so  plain  that  all  who  read  may  feel 
fully  conversant  with  it: 

1 .  It  is  universally  admitted  that  the  dressing  makes 
the  salad. 


2.  Dressings  consist  of  condiments,  sugar,  egg,  oil 
(or  butter  or  cream)  and  lemon  juice  or  vinegar,  com¬ 
bined  in  various  degrees  of  elaboration. 

3.  Mix  first  the  dry  ingredients,  then  add  the  eggs, 
then  oil  and  vinegar,  alternately  and  very  slowly. 
(This  order  is  sometimes  disputed.) 

4.  Use  but  one  kind  of  vegetable  at  a  time  for  a  vege¬ 
table  salad. 

5.  Make  the  salad  cold,  and  serve  very  cold. 

6.  Garnish  with  something  that  affords  a  pretty  con¬ 
trast,  and  that  may  be  served  and  eaten  with  the  salad, 
if  possible. 

Simple  Dressings. — Perhaps  some  reader  may  smile 
at  the  thought  of  vinegar  alone  as  a  salad  dressing  ; 
yet  some  people  regard  cucumbers  with  vinegar,  or 
lettuce  with  vinegar,  as  a  salad  ;  thus  vinegar  may  be 
regarded  as  the  simplest  form  of  salad  dressing.  Next 
to  this  comes  the  combination  of  vinegar  with  butter. 
This  may  be  made  in  any  proportion  suited  to  the  indi¬ 
vidual  taste.  A  piece  of  butter  the  size  of  an  egg  to  a 
pint  of  vinegar  is  an  average  proportion,  perhaps. 
This  makes  an  excellent  simple  dressing  for  thinly- 
sliced  potatoes,  cold  beans,  or  any  vegetable  that  may 
be  desirable  as  a  simple  appetizer  for  the  luncheon  or 
the  farm  tea-table.  The  general  rule  is  reversed  by 
pouring  this,  while  boiling  hot,  over  the  salad,  which 
is,  however,  to  be  served  as  cold  as  may  be.  Left-overs 
from  dinners  may  be  prepared  at  once  for  the  supper 
table,  and  put  away  to  cool  while  the  housewife  takes 
her  rest,  with  the  feeling  that  there  is  one  thing  to  de¬ 
pend  on  for  supper,  even  if  unexpected  visitors  make 
their  appearance. 

Cream  Dressing. — Many  people  do  not  like  oil,  or 
think  they  do  not.  For  such  there  is  a  delightful 
cream  dressing,  which  is  good  with  every  kind  of 
salad,  and  which  may  be  kept  several  days  in  a  cool 
place,  in  reserve  for  unexpected  needs.  The  ingredi- 
ients  are  :  one-half  cupful  each  of  butter  and  cream  ; 
one-quarter  cupful  of  sugar ;  three-quarters  pint  of 
vinegar  ;  two  eggs  ;  one  teaspoonful  each  of  salt  and 
mustard  ;  a  tiny  pinch  of  cayenne  pepper.  Place  the 
vinegar  and  butter  over  the  fire  in  a  granite  saucepan. 
While  it  heats,  mix  the  dry  ingredients,  and  add  to 
them  the  eggs,  one  at  a  time,  beating  thoroughly. 
When  the  vinegar  boils  sharply,  pour  it  over  the  egg 
mixture,  stirring  with  the  utmost  care  as  you  pour  ;  re¬ 
turn  to  the  fire  and  bring  just  to  the  boiling  point ; 
add  the  cream  last.  To  secure  a  smooth,  uncurdled 
dressing  is  the  aim  of  the  salad  maker.  If  this  dress¬ 
ing  boils,  or  if  it  is  not  constantly  stirred,  it  may 
curdle.  Slight  variations  may  be  made  in  this  recipe. 
The  cream  may  be  omitted  if  not  at  hand ;  or,  if  it  be 
desired  to  use  the  dressing  upon  shredded  cabbage, 
the  quantity  of  sugar  may  be  doubled,  and  a  level 
tablespoonful  of  corn-starch  added  for  thickening. 

Boiled  Dressing. — Miss  Cannell.  teacher  in  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Y.  W.  C.  A.  Cooking  School,  is  authority  for  this 
dressing,  somewhat  similar  to  the  above :  Mix  one 
teaspoonful  of  mustard,  two  of  salt,  one-quarter  salt- 
spoonful  of  cayenne,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  sugar  ;  stir 
three  egg  yolks  into  these  ;  then  add  two  tablespoon¬ 
fuls  of  melted  butter  (or  oil),  a  little  at  a  time,  beating 
as  it  is  added,  and  thickens.  Then  add  one  cupful  of 
milk  or  cream  ;  then  one-half  cupful  of  vinegar, 
slowly,  as  at  this  point  it  may  curdle.  Next  add  the 
stiftiy-beaten  whites  of  three  eggs,  and  cook  in  a 
double  boiler  until  like  soft  custard. 

If  one  wishes  to  be  fashionable,  however,  one  must 
use  a  Mayonnaise  dressing  ;  the  very  name  carries  the 
weight  of  authority.  Doubtless  one’s  social  standing 
would  be  rated  several  degrees  higher  through  being 
an  expert  in  the  concoction  of  a  Mayonnaise  !  Yet  the 
Mayonnaise  has  as  manj'  formulas,  it  is  said,  as  there 
are  ways  of  cooking  eggs. 

Mayonnaise  Dressing. — The  adjective  is  probably 
from  a  Provencal  word  meaning  to  mix  a  salad  ;  the 
proportions  vary  greatly  in  various  recipes,  but  a  study 
of  general  rule  No.  3  will  give  a  very  good  idea  of  the 
usual  method  of  procedure.  The  rule  for  cold  mate¬ 
rials  and  utensils  must  be  insisted  on  here,  as  also  the 
deliberateness  in  adding  the  oil  and  vinegar.  The 
materials  required  are  two  egg  yolks,  raw  ;  three  gills 
of  purest  olive  oil ;  one  teaspoonful  each  of  mustard 
and  salt  (the  same  of  powdered  sugar,  if  desired)  two 
tablespoonfuls  each  of  lemon  juice  and  vinegar  ;  one- 
quarter  saltspoonful  of  Cayenne  pepper.  Stir  with  a 
wooden  or  silver  spoon.  Mix  the  dry  materials,  incor¬ 
porate  with  them  the  egg  yolks,  stirring  until  satin- 
smooth  :  then  add  the  oil,  a  drop  at  a  time,  stirring 
until  the  mass  thickens  into  a  ball.  Then  begin  add¬ 
ing  lemon  juice  and  oil  alternately  and  a  few  drops  at 
a  time,  until  the  lemon  is  used  ;  then  use  the  vinegar 
in  the  same  way.  A  half  teaspoonful  of  the  unbeaten 
white  stirred  in  will  sometimes  correct  a  possible 


tendency  to  curdle.  Mayonnaise  is  not  to  be  mixed 
with  the  salad  until  just  before  serving,  lest  it  become 
liquid.  It  is  said  that  four  tablespoonfuls  of  whipped 
cream,  added  in  the  morning  to  this  Mayonnaise  made 
overnight,  will  correct  the  oily  flavor  so  distasteful  to 
many.  Here  gourmands  use  the  Mayonnaise  dressing 
in  every  possible  way.  Properly,  it  is  better  confined 
to  meats,  and  possibly  fish,  although  it  suits  both 
cauliflowers  and  tomatoes.  Authorities  tell  us  that 
across  the  water  they  serve  French  dressing  (two  parts 
oil,  one  of  vinegar  and  lemon  juice  ;  salt,  pepper,  and 
onion  juice  if  desired,  mixed  as  according  to  general 
rule  No.  3)  with  fish  and  fowl,  and  also  with  most 
vegetables.  The  omission  of  the  egg  and  the  hot 
condiments  makes  a  cheaper  and  a  more  healthful 
dressing  for  every-day  use.  Having  a  good  dressing 
one  can  hardly  fail  to  obtain  a  palatable  salad,  by  mix¬ 
ing  it  with  any  cold  remnants  of  meats  or  vegetables, 
or  both  ;  but  yve  give  one  or  two  definite  recipes. 

Fish  Salad. — One  quart  of  any  cold  flaked  fish, 
mixed  with  yolks  of  three  hard-boiled  eggs  ;  remove 
the  skin  from  two  or  three  sardines,  rub  them  smooth, 
add  them  to  the  boiled  dressing  given  above,  and  pour 
over  the  fish.  Garnish  with  celery  plumes,  the  whites 
of  the  eggs,  or  beets  cut  in  fancy  shapes. 

Salmon  Salad. — One  pound  of  cold,  boiled  salmon 
or  an  equal  quantity  of  canned  salmon.  Pick  the  fish 
into  fine  flakes,  mix  it  with  one-third  lettuce  or  celery, 
finely  cut,  and  pour  over  it  “  any  good  salad  dressing.” 

Lobster  Salad. — This  is  sometimes  served  with 
careful  carelessness,  as  follows  :  Wash  sufficient  green 
salad  material,  as  lettuce  (or  any  other  preferred  salad- 
ing),  drain  and  lightly  chop  it.  Place  the  smaller, 
rougher  parts  of  the  lobster  upon  the  lettuce,  pour  the 
dressing  over  it,  and  garnish  with  the  larger  pieces  or 
with  beet  root  or  the  coral.  A  tablespoonful  of 
tarragon  vinegar  is  often  used  to  give  flavor  to  the 
dressing. 

Asparagus  Salad. — Asparagus  will  be  in  season 
before  many  weeks,  and  a  simple  salad  prepared  from 
it  may  form  a  dainty  addition  to  any  preferred  meal. 
Boil  the  stalks  ;  plunge  them  into  ice  water  in  order 
that  they  may  retain  shape  and  color.  Cover  with 
French  dressing,  made  with  lemon  juice  in  place  of 
vinegar. 

Finally,  let  not  the  young  housekeeper  be  afraid  of 
salads.  Let  her  master  the  French  dressing  and  one 
good  recipe  making  use  of  eggs ;  then  let  her  boldly 
try  her  hand  at  making  whatever  remnants  she  may 
have  palatable.  Few  things  are  more  really  helpful 
in  meal-time  emergencies  than  a  knowledge  of  the 
possibilities  of  salads.  Quantity  of  dressing  can  hardly 
be  given  in  connection  with  remnants.  The  fashion¬ 
able  general  rule  is  that  the  dressing  should  not  pre¬ 
dominate,  but  blend  well.  In  fact,  however,  plenty  of 
dressing  makes  a  good  salad. 

The  South  Through  Northern  Eyes. 

FEBRUARY  is  what  I  call  hyacinth  season  here  in 
eastern  North  Carolina.  No  garden  is  complete 
without  a  bed  of  Roman  Hyacinths.  At  this  season 
they  are  in  full  bloom,  and,  with  the  perfume  of  sweet 
violets,  make  the  air  delightful.  The  gardens  with 
their  beds  of  violets,  hyacinths  and,  now  and  then, 
some  snow-drops  and  bright  anemones,  are  a  contrast 
to  our  Northern  bare  and  frozen  grounds.  In  a  few 
days,  if  a  cold  snap  does  not  come,  there  will  be  yellow 
and  white  narcissuses  and  daffodils,  and  soon  the  fruit 
trees  will  be  robed  in  pink  and  white.  If  you  were  in 
the  South  now,  you  would  be  quite  sure  to  hear  some 


Babies  are  always  happy  when  com¬ 
fortable.  They  are  comfortable  when 
well.  They  are  apt  to  be  well  when 
fat ;  they  worry  and  cry  when  thin. 

They  ought  to  be  fat ;  their  nature  is 
to  be  fat. 

If  your  baby  is  thin,  we  have  a  book 
for  you — careful  living — free. 

Scott  &  Bowxe,  Chemists,  132  South  5th  Avenue,  New  York. 

Your  druggist  keeps  Scott’s  Emulsion  of  cod-liver  oil— all  druggiots 
everywhere  do. 
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one  speak  of  its  being-  about  time  for 
fried  eggs  to  bloom.  You  may  wonder 
what  they  mean.  It  is  that  they  call  a 
daffodil  with  both  yellow  and  white 
petals,  fried  eggs  ;  and  it  is  not  an  inap¬ 
propriate  name,  for  such  daffodils  do  look 
something  like  what  are  known  as  scram¬ 
bled  eggs. 

The  ash  and  maple  trees,  with  their 
red  blossoms  and  willows,  all  in  pale 
green,  are  very  pleasing  to  the  eye.  One 
of  the  most  picturesque  views  is  a  church 
covered  with  English  ivy,  with  its  dark- 
green  leaves,  a  weeping  willow,  with  ivy- 
covered  trunk,  just  leafing,  the  dark 
green  of  the  ivy  peeping  here  and  there 
from  among  the  light-green  of  the  wil¬ 
low  ;  at  one  side  is  a  magnolia  in  full 
bloom  and  a  little  the  other  way  is  a 
tamarisk,  which  is  an  evergreen  here, 
and  is  now  covered  with  spikes  of  pink 
blossoms.  The  gleaming  white  grave¬ 
stones  and  the  green  leaves  and  blue 
flowers  of  the  periwinkle  form  a  setting 
for  the  picture. 

As  you  go  out  into  the  country,  how¬ 
ever,  it  looks  quite  barren.  This  is  on 
account  of  the  absence  of  grass  ;  broad 
stretches  of  sand  do  not  form  very  pi  easant 
views ;  but  go  further,  go  into  the  forest 
if  you  do  not  mind  riding  over  protruding 
roots,  rough,  corduroy  roads  and  through 
mud  and  fords.  The  sight  of  the  tall 
pines  and  the  plumes  of  the  young  ones, 
the  air  balmy  and  odorous  with  the  scent 
of  fresh  pine,  will  repay  you  for  all  the 
joltings  you  have  endured.  Soon  you  find 
growing  among  the  dried  pine  needles 
patches  of  flowers  looking  much  like  the 
English  daisy,  except  that  no  leaves  are 
discernible  ;  then  you  see  a  bright  blue 
spot.  You  wonder  what  it  is  and  find 
that  it  is  a  dwarf  iris,  its  petals  a  beauti¬ 
ful  blue  with  orange  claws,  and  having  a 
very  delicate  odor.  A  yellow  blossom 
and  a  small  species  of  blackthorn  in  bloom 
or  just  bursting  its  pink  buds*  also  greet 
the  eye  now  and  then. 

If  you  are  interested  in  the  pines,  you 
will  learn  that  they  are  the  Southern 
yellow  and  that  there  are  two  kinds,  the 
long-needled  variety  and  the  short- 
needled,  smaller  kind  ;  the  long-needled 
having  leaves  from  10  to  16  inches  long, 
the  other  some  inches  shorter.  One  of 
the  handsomest  decorations  for  a  church 
or  any  other  place  where  banks  of  green 
are  desired,  may  be  formed  from  the  tops 
of  these  long-needled  pines  ;  then  to  these 
add  a  few  palmetto  leaves  from  near  the 
coast,  and  you  have  a  decoration  that  is 
quite  tropical  in  effect. 

Climbing  among  the  trees  and  over 
hedges  is  a  vine  with  shining  leaves, 
which  in  a  short  time  will  make  everything 
gorgeous  with  bright  yellow,  bell-shaped 
flowers.  It  is  the  yellow  jessamine,  the 
pride  of  the  South  :  and  the  people  may 
well  be  proud  of  it,  for  there  is  nothing 
in  forest  or  garden  to  equal  it.  Those 
who  do  not  like  yellow  cannot  help  ad¬ 
miring  this  beautiful  vine.  Unsightly 
hedges  are  transformed  by  it  into  things 
of  beauty  ;  and  when  it  climbs  the  tall 
pine  or  winds  itself  among  green  wil¬ 
lows,  myrtles  or  budding  cypresses,  a 
picture  is  formed  that,  once  seen,  remains 
long  in  the  mind.  Even  along  the  rail¬ 
road  it  grows  so  near  that  one  might 
pluck  it  from  the  car  window  as  the  train 
sways  from  side  to  side  through  the 
swamp.  Just  as  you  are  about  to  grasp 
a  piece,  though,  the  car  will  be  sure  to 
give  a  lurch  heavy  enough  to  throw 
you  from  your  seat,  and  so  you  lose  the 
lovely  spray  of  flowers  almost  yours. 

The  raytle  mentioned  is  an  evergreen 
shrub  with  bright  leaves,  interesting  to 
the  young  people,  for  it  is  considered  an 
emblem  of  love.  This  seems  to  me  quite 
an  appropriate  symbol  from  the  fact  that 


When  Baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castorla, 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castoria, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castoria, 
When  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Castoria 


it  is  evergreen  and  fragrant,  especially 
fragrant  at  this  season  when  it  is  in  blos¬ 
som,  the  red  blossoms  adding  to  its 
beauty.  Even  cedars  are  beautiful  now 
in  the  blossoming  time,  as  they  are  tinged 
with  gold.  LILLIE  B.  MENDELL. 


A  Proud  and  Quarrelsome 
Fork. 


THE  story  of  the  downfall  of  a  proud 
fork  which  supposed  itself  to  be 
silver  is  told  in  Harper’s  Young  People. 
The  story  goes  that  a  Knife,  a  Fork  and 
a  Spoon  were  thrown  together  upon  the 
kitchen  table  by  a  careless  servant.  The 
fork  eyed  his  companions  with  disdain, 
and  began  talking  in  a  very  patronizing 
manner. 

“  How  dreadfully  dull  you  must  And 
life,  now  that  you  are  out  of  the  swim  !” 
he  said  to  the  Spoon. 

“  Why,  in  what  way  do  you  mean  that 
I  am  out  of  the  swim  ?”  queried  the 
Spoon,  in  a  quiet  voice. 

“Oh,  you  are  comparatively  little  used 
nowadays,”  answered  the  Fork,  loftily. 
“  Time  was  when  the  knife,  fork  and 
spoon  were  quite  important  in  their  way, 
but  now  the  fork  is  the  only  really  nec- 
cessary  table  implement.” 

“  IIow  perfectly  absurd  such  a  state¬ 
ment  is  !  ”  cried  the  Knife,  indignantly. 
“  But  it  is  quite  like  your  egotism.  Who 
ever  heard  you  mentioned  save  as  second 
to  me  ?  ‘  A  knife  and  a  fork  ’  people  say, 

never  *  a  fork  and  a  knife.’  That  shows 
where  your  place  is  in  the  estimation  of 
the  public.” 

“  Oh,  that  is  merely  a  bit  of  speech  into 
which  people  have  fallen,”  returned  the 
Fork.  “  It  does  not  alter  facts.  You 
very  well  know  that  you  often  lie  unno¬ 
ticed  and  unused  through  an  entire 
dinner,  or  until  the  cheese  comes  on.  In¬ 
deed,  yesterday  you  were  left  in  the 
drawer,  while  I  did  the  honors  of  a 
luncheon  that  our  mistress  gave  to  a 
friend.” 

“You  forget,”  gently  interposed  the 
Spoon  ;  “I  was  there,  and  I  saw  the  lady 
look  about  as  if  seeking  something.  L 
am  quite  sure  she  missed  you,”  addx*essing 
the  Knife  with  a  sympathetic  air  which 
showed  her  good  breeding.  “I  once 
heard  a  lady  remark  that  one  felt  very 
uncomfortable  at  table  without  a  knife, 
whether  one  needed  it  or  not.” 

“  I  would  rather  my' absence  than  my 
presence  were  regretted,”  cried  the 
Knife,  fairly  glistening  with  rage,  and 
casting  a  cutting  glance  at  the  Fork. 

“Oh,  well,  when  you  are  wanted,  it  is 
only  to  prepare  things  for  me.  You  are 
a  sort  of  under-servant  to  make  things 
easy  for  me,”  said  the  Fork,  aggravat- 
ingly,  and  adding,  “lam  the  ■  only  one 
who  can  be  called  a  real  table  aristocrat.” 

“  I  am  sure  your  family  is  much  newer 
than  mine,”  retorted  the  Knife.  “  I  can 
trace  my  pedigree  back  as  far  as  history 
goes.  This  is  more  than  you  can  do.” 

“  Yes  ;  but  if  you  go  back  very  far,  you 
will  find  that  your  ancestors  were  mere 
butchers.  I  should  not  want  such  a  pedi¬ 
gree  myself.  I  should  much  prefer  to  be 
recent  and  refined,  like  the  Fork  family.” 

“  And  I  do  not  know  why  you  should 
try  to  hold  your  head  above  the  Spoon,” 
continued  the  Knife,  now  in  turn  defend¬ 
ing  his  sympathetic  companion.  “Who 
ever  heard  of  a  souvenir  fork  ?  and  the 
whole  world  is  mad  about  souvenir 
spoons.” 

This  threw  the  Fork  into  terrible 
wrath,  and  he  beg-an  to  make  a  great 
noise  and  fuss,  when  the  mistress  entered 
the  kitchen. 

“  What  is  all  this  rattling  of  the  silver 
that  I  hear,  Bridget  ?  ”  she  asked,  and  im¬ 
mediately  she  cried  out  :  “Oh,  here  you 
have  thrown  a  fork  down  with  a  knife 
and  spoon.  I  have  told  you  over  and  over 
again  not  do  that.  Just  see  how  the 
knife  and  spoon  are  scratched  by  the 
fork  !  This  pearl-handled  knife  was  one 
of  a  set  given  me  as  a  wedding  present, 
and  this  spoon  is  an  heirloom.  By  the 
way,  I  see  that  the  plate  is  wearing  off 
this  fork,  Bridget.  You  may  put  it  aside 
amongst  the  cooking  utensils.” 


i9i 


So  the  proud  fork  was  thereafter  kept 
in  a  kitchen  drawer,  and  put  to  menial 
uses.  It  never  again  appeared  among 
the  silver  and  cut  glass. 

*  -x  * 

Women  and  the  Copyright  Law. — 
George  H.  Putnam,  in  the  March  Cliau- 
tauquan,  gives  a  brief  and  clear  idea  of 
the  provisions  of  the  copyright  bill: 

“  In  March,  1891,  the  efforts  which 
had  been  going  on  in  this  country  since 
1837,  to  bring  ^the  United  States  into  ac¬ 
cord  with  the  other  civilized  nations  of 
the  world  in  its  recognition  of  the  rights 
of  literary  workers  were  finally  success¬ 
ful,  in  the  passage  of  what  is  known  as 
the  Chace  Platt  Simonds  copyright  bill. 

“  Under  this  act,  foreign  authors  are 
conceded  the  same  term  of  copyright  in 
this  country  as  that  enjoyed  by  American 
authors.  This  concession  is  coupled  with 
three  essential  conditious  :  First,  that 
the  country  of  which  the  foreign  author 
is  a  citizen,  shall  accord  copyright  pi-o 
tection  to  American  authors  ;  second, 
that  the  foreign  book  securing  American 
copyright  be  entirely  manufactured  in 
this  country;  third,  that  the  publication 
in  the  United  States  be  not  later  in  date 
than  the  publication  in  the  country  of 
origin,  thus  necessitating  simultaneous 
publication.” 

This  law  though  by  no  means  intended 
for  the  especial  benefit  of  women,  is  yet 
of  great  importance  to  them,  because  of 
the  fact  that  so  large  a  proportion  of 
American  writers  are  women.  Some  who 
have  studied  the  matter  practically,  say 
that  as  soon  as  cheap  foreign  stories  are 
no  longer  available  to  printers,  the  price 
of  stories  and  other  matter  by  home 
writers,  much  of  which  has  been  almost 
unsalable,  will  advance  to  a  paying 
basis. 
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IN  writing  to  advertisers  please  always  mention 
The  Rcual. 


The  Superior 

MEDICINE 

for  all  forms  of 
blood  disease, 

AVER’S 

Sarsaparilla 

the  health 
restorer,  and  health 
maintainer. 

Cures  Others 

will  cure  you. 


A  torpid  liver  is  the  source  of  dyspep- 


I  sia,  sick  headache,  constipation,  piles,  | 
bilious  fever,  chills  and  jaundice. 


¥>0,0011 


GRAPEVINES 


Iniwli,  I.  Y. 


GRAPEVINES 


Plant!  of  Boat  Quality.  Warranted  trno  to  name.  Lowest 
Pricos.  Largest  Stock  and  Assortment  of  Old  and  Now 
Varieties.  Send  for  Price  List.  ' 

_ BUSH  h  SON  h  MBISSNEB,  Bnshkerg,  Mo. 


THE  COLERAIN 

Is  the  best  early  grape,  and  is  very  hardy,  a  good 
grower,  and  a  prolific  bearer.  The  Fruit  hangs  well 
to  the  vine— almost  seedless.  It  has  taken  first  pre¬ 
miums  at  State  and  County  Fairs  wherever  exhibited. 
Write  for  terms  and  testimonials  to 

COLERAIN  GRAPE  CO.. 

All  vines  sold  under  seal.  Colernin,  Ohio. 


IS' 

SPRAYING 

[ailure? 


P°*UL'S  copps*®*^ 
JtfMOHlACAL  SOl^ 
°F  CARB.  COPPfcP 


Spraying  in  a 

COMPLETE 

SUCCESS 

if  you  use  the 

proper 

Fungicides 

or 

Insecticides 

at  the 

proper  time. 


Wn  manufacture  all  kinds  of  Fungicides  and  Insect¬ 
icides  of  the  best  qualities,  and  put  them  up  in  the 
most  convenient  and  economical  forms  for  both  dealers 
and  users.  Our  pamphlet — the 

A  B  C  OF  AGRICULTURE, 

contains  useful  and  interesting  information  about 
the  Fruit  Garden,  the  Orchard,  and  Vegetable  Gar¬ 
den,  and  how  to  got  good 

GARDEN  SEEDS  FREE! 

It  gives  prices  and  descriptions  of  Fungicides  and 
Insecticides,  and  the  most  approved  Spraying  Pump* 
and  Outfits.  Special  departments  on  Truck  Farming 
and  Staple  Crops.  The  book  is  free. 


W.  S.  POWELL  &  CO., 

Chemical  Fertilizer  Miinufiieturera, 

BALTIMORE,  MD.,  U.  S.  A. 


?ery  reader  of  this  pape 
so  is  interested  inSTHAW- 
ERRIES  to  send  for  my 
tive  Strawberry  Catalogue 
Free,  fi f~  Send  now,  It  will  pay  you. 

W.  F.  ALLEN,  .Jit.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


IIS.  12  pkts.  Flower ,  10e.;  12  pkts.  Vegetable , 
30c.;  (1  Dahlias,  SOc.;  10  Gladiolus,  30c.  All 
#1.  Half  50c.  II.  F.  Burt,  Taunton,  Mass. 


SEED  POTATOES. 

Did  it  ever  occur  to  vou  that  Aroostook  County. 
Maine,  Seed  Potatoes  are  THE  BEST.  We  do 
not  mean  by  this  that  they  are  as  good  as  any,  but 
that  they  are  absolutely  the  REST  grown  anywhere. 
The  reasons  tor  this  opinion  are  set  forth  In  our  Cat¬ 
alogue  for  1892.  Mailed  free  upon  request. 

WB.  S.  SWEET  &  SON,  Providence,  R.  I. 


Seed  Potatoes. 

Choice  selected  Iloulton,  Aroostook  County,  Maine, 
Early  Rose,  Beauty  of  Hebron,  and  all  other  well- 
known  varieties.  For  sale  by 

VV.  E.  I)CK YEA’S  SONS, 

Produce  Commission  Merchants, 

119  Warren  Street.  New  York. 


WANTED 

Illustrated  and  Ilesei 


EUREKA  MOWER 


Improved  for  1892 


Malleable  Shoes,  new 
cut  Gear,  Taper  Bar, 
Open  Guard  , 
Improved 
Knife-bar,  new 
Rock  Shaft. 


5,  O  and  7  feet. 

S,", ‘HARROWS 

All  steel  frame  or 
channel  steel  draft 
bars  with  hard  wood 
cross  beams,  as  de¬ 
sired.  Size*,  I  I,  1«,  IS 
and  22  Tooth.  Has 
X  O  K  <e  l  A  It  for 
strength  of  frame  or 
lightness  of  draft. 
Folds  perfectly. 

EUREKA  CULTIVATORS 

^®with  the  many  adjustments  and 
langes  that  can  be  made  on  the 
.me  frame,  make  them  the  best 
lltivators  in  the  market.  A 

or  7  Spring  Tooth,  5,  7  or 
Shovel  Tooth,  a  biller  or 
furrow  opener 
m  easily  be 
mstructed  by 
le  farmer  from  X 

ime  frame.  VXJ  u-~7/ 

:nd  for  catalogue  A— 

iUREKA  MOWER  CO.  UTICA, N.Y 


\Ai  A  |\|TCn|  Every  reader  of  The  Rural 
•*  I  6  •  to  see  my  Catalogue  of 

SEED  POTATO ES^ctl^g 

their  list  of  varieties  for  spring  planting.  Choice 
stock  of  best  varieties  at  lowest  prices.  My  catalogue 
a  new  departure  in  its  line.  Write  for  It  to-day. 

A.  F.  WHITUIGHT,  Nova,  Ohio. 


GENERAL  ADVERTISING  RATES 

—  OF  — 

The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Standing  at  the  head  of  the  Agricultural  Press,  goes 
to  every  inhabited  section  of  North  America,  and  Its 
readers  are  the  leading  men  in  their  communities. 

fciT  They  are  Buyers. 

ADVERTISING  RATES. 

Ordinary  Advertisements,  per  agate  line  (14 


lines  to  the  Inch) . 30  cents 

One  thousand  lines  or  more  within  one  year 

from  date  of  first  Insertion,  per  agate  line,  25  “ 

Yearly  orders,  occupying  10  or  more  lines, 

per  agate  line . 25  “ 

Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “Adv.,”  per 

line  leaded...., .  75  <• 


No  Advertisement  received  for  less  than  Ml. 00 
for  each  Insertion.  Cash  must  accompany 
all  orders  for  transient  advertisements 
t3T  ABSOLUTELY  ONE  PRICE  ONLY.  _i& i 

Terms  of  Subscription. 

The  subscription  price  of  the  Rubai.  Nkw-Yobkbr 


Single  copy,  per  year . $2.00 

Great  Britain,  Ireland,  Australia  and 

Germany,  per  year,  post-paid . $3,04  (12s.  6d.) 

France .  3.04  (18)4  fr.) 

French  Colonies .  4.08(29)4  fr.) 


Entered  at  the  Post-Office  at  New  York  City,  N.  Y„  as 
second-class  mall  matter. 

THE  RURAL.  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

Times  Building,  New  York. 
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HONEY. 

White  clover,  1  lb.  bxs.,  per  lb . ...12  @13 

2  lb.  bxes.,  per  lb . 10  @12 

Poor,  per  lb .  9  @10 

Buckwheat,  1  lb.  bxs.,  per  lb .  8  @  9 

Buckwheat,  2  lb.  bxs.,  per  lb .  7  @8 

Extracted,  per  lb .  7  @8 

Extracted  Southern,  per  gallon . 60  @70 

POTATOES. 

Bermudas,  second  crop . I .  ...$5  00@  7  00 

Havanna,  prime .  5  00®  5  50 

Michigan  Rose  and  Hebron,  per  180  lbs. .. .  1  25@  1  37 

State  Rose,  per  180  lbs .  1  25@  1  37 

Hebron,  per  180  lbs .  1  25@  1  37 

Burbank,  per  180  lbs .  1  25® - 

Peerless,  per  180  lbs . .  1  12@  -  — 

Fair  to  good,  per  180  lbs .  1  00® - 

Jersey  Peerless  and  Blush,  In  bulk, per  bbl.  1  00®  1  12 

Sweets,  South  Jersey,  fancy,  per  bbl .  2  00®  8  00 

Jersey  fair  to  good,  per  bbl .  1  25@  2  00 

POULTRY— DRESSED. 

DRY  PACKED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys,  State  and  nearby,  per  lb . 15  @16 

Western,  choice,  per  lb . 13  @14)6 

Western,  Inferior,  per  lb . 13  @14 

Philadelphia  chickens,  fancy  roasting, per  lb. 20  @ — 

Philadelphia  chickens,  fancy  broilers . 24  @30 

Chickens,  Jersey,  good  to  choice . 15  @16 

State  and  Pennsylvania . 14  @15 

Western . 14  @15 

Chickens  and  fowls  mixed  State  and  Penn.  .13  @13)6 

Western . 12  @13 

Western  inferior .  10  @11 

Ducks,  Jersey  choice . 18  @19 

8tate  and  Pennsylvania . 16  @17 

Western.. . 15  @16 

Geese,  Jersey  and  Maryland . 10  @12 

Western . 10  @11 

POULTRY— LIVE. 

Fowls,  Jersey,  State  and  Penn.,  per  lb . 13  @13)6 

Fowls,  Western,  per  lb . 13  @13)6 

Chickens,  local,  medium  to  prime,  per  lb ....  1 2)6@13 

Chickens,  Western,  per  lb . 12)6@— 

Roosters,  old,  per  lb . . .  7)6®  8 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb . 13  @14 

Ducks,  Western,  per  pair . 75  @1  00 

Geese,  Western,  per  pair .  . 1  37@1  87 

TALLOW. 

City  prime  ($2  for  hogsheads) .  -  @  4% 

Country  (packages  free) . 4 %(<i>  - 

VEGETABLES. 

Asparagus,  Ch’n  prime,  per  bunch . $1  25@$ - 

Seconds,  per  bunch .  75@ - 

Beets,  Fla.,  per  crate . 1  50®  2  00 

Bermuda,  per  crate .  1  25®  1  50 

Cabbage,  Fla.,  per  bbl.  crate .  1  50@  2  50 

Savannah,  per  bbl .  1  50®  2  00 

Green  peas.  Fla,  per  crate .  3  00@  5  00 

Kale,  Norfolk,  per  bbl .  1  00@  1  50 

Lettuce,  New  Orleans,  per  bbl .  3  00®  6  00 

Southern  fancy,  per  bbl .  4  00®  5  00 

Southhrn  poor  to  good,  per  bbl .  1  00@  3  00 

Onions,  Conn,  white,  per  bbl .  4  00®  8  00 

Conn,  red,  per  bbl .  2  25@ - 

Conn,  yellow,  per  bbl .  2  25® - 

Orange  Co.,  red,  per  bbl .  1  75@  2  00 

Western  yellow,  per  d.  h.  bbl .  1  75@  2  00 

Havana,  per  crate .  2  25@  2  50 

Spinach,  Norfolk,  per  bbl .  1  00®  2  25 

String  beans,  Southern  green,  per  crate  ...  3  00®  5  00 

Turnips,  Canada  Russia,  per  bbl .  50®  75 

Tomatoes.  Fla.,  perorate .  1  00@  1  50 

Key  West,  per  crate .  1  00@  1  50 

Key  West,  per  box .  15@  30 

Havana,  per  carrier .  i  50®  1  75 

Havana,  per  box .  10@  25 

FEED. 

Bran,  40  lb . per  cwt.  $  90  @-  — 

60  lb .  90  @  — 

Middlings,  80  lb .  90  @  — 

100  lb .  1  00  @ - 

Sharps .  1  12  @ - 

Hominy  Chop .  80  @  85 

Oil  meal .  1  30  @1  32 

Cotton-seed  meal . 1  17)6@1  20 

GRAIN. 

Wheat . $0  90  @1  06 

Rye .  98  @  99 

Barley . . .  52  @  66 

Com .  48)6@  49)6 

Oats .  .  35  @  41 

MILK. 

The  total  dally  supply  for  the  week  has  been  18,624 
cans  of  milk,  170  cans  of  condensed  milk  and  350  cans 
of  cream.  The  average  price  paid  for  surplus  milk 
has  been  $1.50  per  can.  The  exchange  price  to  pro¬ 
ducers  Is  3  cents  net. 


THE  STANDARD 

OF  THE  WORLD 


WOOD  ASHES 


Screened  and  in  store,  for  direct  shipment  on  short 
notice,  in  carload  lots  or  barrels.  Our  thirty  years’ 
experience  In  selecting  and  importing  Wood  Ashes 
enables  us  to  fully  guarantee  the  strength  and 
purity  of  all  our  Ashes.  Price,  sample,  pamphlet  aDd 
other  Information  sent  on  application.  Agents 
wanted  In  every  town 

munroe,  deforest  &  co., 

Successors  to  M unroe,  Judson  &  Stroup, 
Oswego,  N.  Y.  Mention  this  paper. 


BEANS  AND  PEAS 

Marrow,  choice,  1891 . 

Mediums,  choice,  1891 . 

Pea,  choice,  1891 . 

White  Kidney,  choice,  1891 . 

Red  Kidney,  choice,  1891 . 

Yellow  Eye,  choice,  1891 . 

Black  Turtle  Soup,  choice,  1891 . 

Lima  beans,  California  (60)  lbs.) . 

Foreign  medium,  1891 . 

Green  peas,  1891,  bbls.,  per  bush . 

Green  peas,  1891,  bags,  per  bush . 

Green  peas,  Scotch,  1891.  bushel . 

BUTTER. 

STATE  AND  PENN. 

Creamery  best . 

Seconds  to  firsts . 

Penn,  extra .  . 

Half  firkin  tubs— 

Fresh  extras . 

Firsts . 

Seconds . 

Welsh  tubs— 

Fresh  extras . 

Firsts  . 

Seconds  . .  . 

Dairy  tubs  thirds . 

Entire  dairies— 

Extras . 

Firsts  . 

Seconds . . 

Firkins  extras . 

First . 

Seconds  . 

WESTERNS. 

Creamery — 

Elgin  extras . 

Other  Western  extras . 

hirsts  . 

Seconds  . 

Thirds . 

June  extra . 

Firsts  . 

Seconds  . 

imitation  creamery— 

Firsts . . 

Seconds . . 

Thirds . 

Dairy  firsts . 

Seconds  . 

Thirds . 

F'actory  fresh  Iowa,  etc.,  extra . 

Ind.,  etc.,  firsts . 

Seconds . . 

F'ourths  to  thirds . 

Rolls  fresh  extra . 

Seconds  to  firsts . 

CHEESE. 

State  factory,  full  cream— 

Fancy  . 

Choice . 

Good  to  prime . 

F'air  to  good . 

Common . 

Skims  small  fine . 

Skims  large  choice . 

Light  skims  fair  to  good . 

Light  skims  poor . 

Skims . . 

Pennsylvania  skims . 

EGGS. 

N.  Y.  State  and  Penn,  new  laid  per  doz . . . 

Western  fresh  gathered  choice . 

Western  fresh  gathered,  fair  to  prime. ... 

Southern  fresh  gathered . 

Limed  eggs  Canada  choice . 

Limed  eggs  Western  choice . 

Duck  Eggs . 

F'RUITS— GREEN. 

Apples,  Spitz,  per  bbl . 

King,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 

Ben  Davis . 

Baldwin,  State,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 

Baldwin,  Up-R.,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 

Baldwin,  poor,  per  bbl . 

Greening,  State,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 

Greening,  Up-R.,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 

Greening,  poor,  per  bbl . 

Cranberries,  Jersey,  per  crate . 

Oranges,  Fla.  bright,  straight  lines . 

Bright,  176@200,  per  box . 

Bright,  226@250,  per  box . 

Bright,  126®  160,  per  box . 

Russet,  prime,  per  box . 

Inferior,  per  box . 

Tangerines,  Fla.,  per  box . 

Mandarins,  Fla.,  per  box . 

FRUITS— DOMESTIC  DRIED 

Apples,  evaporated,  1891,  fancy . 

Evaporated,  1891,  choice . 

Evaporated,  1891,  prime . 

Evaporated,  1891,  common  to  fair . 

Southern  sliced,  1891,  fancy . 

Southern  sliced,  1891,  prime . 

Southern  sliced,  1891,  common  to  fair.. 

Ohio  and  Michigan,  quarters,  1891 . 

State  and  coarse  cut,  1891 . 

Southern  coarse  cut,  1891 . 

Chopped,  1891 . 

Cores  and  skins,  1891 . 

Peaches,  Del.,  peeled  fancy . 

N.  C.  peeled,  fancy . 

N.  C.  peeled,  choice . 

Southern  peeled,  common  to  prime. . . 

Raspberries,  1891,  evaporated  . . 

1891,  sun-dried . 

Blackberries,  1891,  per  lb . 

Huckleberries,  1891,  per  lb . 

Cherries,  1891 .  . 

Plums,  State . 

Apricots,  Cal.,  1891,  per  lb . 

GRASS  SEED. 

Clover . 

Timothy . 1 

MEATS  AND  STOCK. 

Live  veal  calves,  prime,  per  lb . 

F'air  to  good,  per  lb . 

Common  to  medium,  per  lb . 

Live  calves,  Western,  per  lb . 

Live  calves,  grassers,  per  lb . 

Calves,  dressed,  near-by,  choice . 

Country  dressed,  prime . 

R  Country  dressed,  medium  to  good.... 

■  Country  dressed,  common . 

l£  Country  dressed,  small,  per  lb . 

Dressed  grassers,  per  lb . . . 

Spring  Lambs,  country  dressed,  each . 

Spring  Lambs,  alive,  each. . 

Lambs,  alive,  good  to  prime,  per  lb . 

Lambs,  alive,  fair  to  good,  per  lb . 

Sheep,  alive,  good  to  prime,  per  ll>. . 

Sheep,  alive,  poor  to  fair,  per  lb.. . . 

Hogs,  upper  Jersey,  dressed,  light,  per  lb. 
Lower  Jersey,  dressed,  light,  per  lb... 

Country  dressed,  medium,  per  lb . 

Country  dressed,  heavy . 


w  a  POIt  ^ 

HOME  AND  STABLE 


.2  10  @ - 

.1  77)6@1  80 

.1  80  ® - 

.2  50  @ - 

.1  90  @2  05 
.1  70  @1  75 
.3  00  @3  15 
.1  55  @1  75 
.1  65  @1  75 
.1  27)6@1  30 
.1  25  @-  — 
.1  22)6@1  25 


CANADA  HARDWOOD 


For  Harness,  Buggy  Tops,  Saddles,  Fly  Nets 
Traveling  Bags,  Military  Equipments,  Etc. 

Gives  a  beautiful  finish  which  will  not  peel  or 
crack  off,  smut  or  crock  by  handling.  Not  a  varnish 
Used  by  the  U.  S.  Army  and  is  the  standard 
among  manufacturers  and  owners  of  fine  harness 
in  every  quarter  of  the  globe. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  HARNESS  MAKERS. 


1 try  Screened  and  l*ure  Unleached. 

We  can  furnish  on  short  notice,  best  Dry  Screened, 
Unleached,  Hardwood  Ashes  in  car  lots.  Lowest 
price,  and  quality  and  quantity  guaranteed.  Prompt 
shipment  and  quick  dispatch.  Mention  this  paper. 

A.  L.  HARTNESS,  Manager. 

121  Hendricks  St..  Detroit.  Mich. 


.22  @23 
.21  @21)4! 
20  @- 
.22  @22)6 
.21  @21)6 
20  @— 


Truth  Crushed  to  Earth 
Will  Rise  Again, 

but  sometimes  s-o  s-l-o-w-l-y  that  one  tires  of 
waiting.  If  she  would  “  get  a  move  ”  on  her  like  our 
Colled  Spring  Fence  after  being  struck  by  a  drove  of 
Texas  steers,  we  could  demand  of  Falsehood  an  un¬ 
conditional  surrender. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO., 
Adrian,  Mich. 


BEST  LINE 
CHICAGO  ANu 
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MEND  YOUR  OWN  HARNESS 

fWITH 

—as 

CLINCH  RIVETS. 
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No  tools  required.  Only  a  hammer  needed 
to  drive  and  clinch  them  easily  and  quickly; 
leaving  the  clinch  absolutely  smooth.  Re¬ 
quiring  no  hole  to  bo  made  in  the  leather  nor 
burr  for  th<TRivets.  They  are  STRONG,  TOUGH 
and  DURABLE.  Millions  now  in  use.  All 
lengths,  uniform  or  assorted,  put  up  in  boxes. 
,  AwU  your  dealer  for  them,  or  send  40c. 
in  stamps  for  a  box  of  100;  assorted  sizes. 
MANUFACTURED  BY 

JUDSON  L.  THOMSON  MFC.  CO., 

Waltham,  Mast. 


You  can  get  full  information  as  to  the  use, 
application  and  results  from  commercial  fer¬ 
tilizers,  through 

“THE  HOMESTEAD,” 

just  Issued,  which  can  he  had  free  by  sending 
postal  card  to 

MICHIGAN  CARBON  WORKS, 

DETROIT,  MICH. 


rprr  ||fi||CCV  on  April  isth,  1892,575,000 

rnCE  nUInCw  I  acres  of  choice  farm  lands 
will  be  thrown  open  for  settlement  under  the  U.  S. 
Homestead  law.  These  lands  are  200  miles  west 
of  Minneapolis,  CICCCTflM  Indian  Roserva- 
known  as  the  wlOOC  I  Mil  tion,  located  at 
the  head  of  the  far-famed  Red  River  valley.  Sur¬ 
rounded  by  good  towns,  railways  and  a  well  set¬ 
tled  and  prosperous  community.  Six  miles  from 
Lldgerwood,  the  most  accessible  railway  point.  For 
particulars  address  ■  inccDiunnn  u  n 


H  E  N  C  H  *  S 

RIDING  or  WALKING  STEEL 


With  Double  Row  Corn 
Planter  aud  Fertilizer 
complete  in  one  machine. 

Crowned  with  Medal* 
nlnee  18?9. 

KINa  of  the  COEN  FIELD 

TIiouHundH  In  use  giving 
entire  satisfaction. 

Agents  wanted.  Cata¬ 
logues  free.  Name  this  paper 

UIM'II  A  DKOHUOl.I), 
York.  Pa. 


So  Prevalent  and  so  fatal  has  Consumption 
become,  that  It  Is  now  everywhere  dreaded  as  the 
great  scourge  of  humanity.  And  yet,  In  their  form¬ 
ative  stages,  all  Pulmonary  Complaints  may  be 
readily  relieved  and  controlled  by  resorting  promptly 
to  Dr.  Jayne’s  Expectorant— a  curative  especially 
adapted  to  soothe  aud  strengthen  the  Bronchial 
tubes,  allay  inllammatlon.  and  loosen  and  remove 
all  obstructions.  It  is  a  certain  remedy  for  Asthma, 
and  also  for  Coughs  and  Colds.— Adv. 


Dr.  A.  V.  BENEDICT, 


SAM’L  B.  WOODS,  LEWIS  D.  AYLETT. 

Mayor  City  of  Charlottes-  Formerly  Treasurer 

vllle.  Va.  Commissioner  Georgia  Pacific  R.R. 

of  Virginia.  VIRGINIA, 
ALBEMARLE  COUNTY. 

The  great  fruit,  grain  and  stock  raising  section  of 
Che  State.  Winters  mild  and  short.  Scenery  beautiful. 
Health  fine.  Near  the  great  markets.  Educational 
advantages  unsurpassed. 

Land  Good  !  Prices  Cheap  !  Taxes  Low  I 

Farms  and  City  property  for  sale.  Write  to 

WOODS  dlt  AYLETT,  Charlottesville,  Va. 


Quick  Sales  and  Large  Profits.  I  want  a 
good  salesman  In  every  town  In  the  United  States. 
Send  $1  and  receive  (express  charges  prepaid)  Sample 
Outfit.  None  like  It ;  new  and  best  yet. 
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IN  SURPLUS  at  low  prices. 
All  standard  trees.  State 
which  size  you  want  and 
how  many,  and  get  our 
prices.  We  offer  for  sale  a 
general  list  of  all  kinds  of 
Nursery  Stock.  Elegant 
catalogue  and  quite  free. 


CLAREMONT  Land  Association,  Surry  Co.  Va. 

Iffers  600  choice  farms;  3,000  handsome  town 
ots  on  James  River,  with  terms  to  suit  purchasers 
free  circular. 


sells  at  sight,  works  to  perfection,  aud  gives 
perfect  satisfaction.  Address  C.  M.  MALLORY, 
Albion,  Orleans  County,  N.  Y. 

Write  for  terms.  Mention  this  paper. 


H0IGE  FARMS  FOR  SHE 


an d  oUitT  itai-kftu.  Prices  'j .. ^  I ^ :  1 : ^  ('ncilnnnn  lr^t'. 

DISBROW  MFC,CO.,ROCHESTER,N.Y. 


In  Ransom,  the  Banner  County  in  North  Dakota. 
Mnnou  I  nan  or!  f°r  investors  netting  8  p.c.  Taxes 
IrlUIIGj  LUallOU  paid  for  non-residents.  Corres¬ 
pondence  Solicited.  TllOS.  A.  CliltTIS,  Lisbon,  K.  D. 


Rochester,  n.  y. 


FARMERS 


Saw  and  Grist  Mill.  4  H.P. 
and  larger.  Catalogue  free. 

DiLOiCU  MILL  CO..  Atlanta.  6a. 


KM  low  prices.  Concur  d. 

■  I  ■  ■■  Champion,  Delaware. 

Ives,  Lady,  Moore's  Early,  Diamond.  Brilliant, 
Woodruff  Red,  Green  Mountain  and  100  others. 
Also  Currants,  Gooseberries,  Raspberries, 
Blackberries,  Strawberries,  etc.  Catalogue  free. 
GEO..VV.  CAMPBELL,  Delaware,  Ohio. 


Tasty  Wall  Papers 


WOOD 

ASHES 


PURE  UNLEACHED. 

Order  direct  from  Canada. 
HT  Write  for  free  pamphlet. 

F.  R.  LAI. OR  Dunn  vllle.  Ont. 


cost  no  more  than  ugly  designs.  You  can  buy  the  best, 
no  matter  where  you  live,  from  our  immense  stock’ 
By  our  system  the  U  S  mail  brings  our  store  to  you. 
Samples  of  beautiful  selected  papers  mailed  for  8c 
A.  L.  DIAMENT  &  CO.  1206  Market  St.  Phila.  Pa. 


PHOSPHATE 

H3?"Sold  to  farmers  direct.  No  agents 
York  Chemical  Works,  York,  Pa. 


J .  A.  RAMSBIJRG,  Nurseryman,  Frederick,  Md., 
Has  the  following  to  say 
TO  THE  PUBLIC:— 

If  you  are  in  need  of  any  kind  of  Nursery  Stock, 
don’t  be  “  found  guilty”  of  buying  anything  but  the 
very  best.  It  is  simply  a  waste  of  time  and  money. 
Our  trees  are  grown  on  land  that  has  never  had  any 
fruit  trees  planted  on  It,  and  we  know  of  none  better. 
The  climate  of  this  State  Is  the  best  known  for  the 
propagation  of  every  variety  of  Nursery  Stock,  espe¬ 
cially  Peach  Trees;  Maryland  Peaches  having  lately 
gained  a  National  reputation.  My  specialty  for  this 
spring  Is 

150.000  PEACH  TREES. 

Besides  this,  we  have  an  enormous  stock  of  even- 
variety  of  Fruit  Trees,  Vines,  Plants,  &c.,  best  qual¬ 
ity,  In  any  quantity,  at  prices  that  defy  competition. 
No  Yellows,  no  contagious  diseases.  Catalogue  and 
best  terms  free  to  all  readers  of  this  paper.  Address, 

J.  A.  RAMSBURG,  Proprietor,  FREDERICK  NURSERY, 

Frederick,  Maryland. 

N.  B.— Bargains  in  Osage  Hedge  Plants.  «• 


iif  pi  I  9 1 1 P  P  II  E  9 A"  Kinds‘ Water’  6a«>  0//» 

till  La  I  I  0  U  I  I  LI  LO Mining,  Ditching,  Pump- 
1  -  Ing,  Wind&Steam  Mach’y.  Encyclopedia  26c. 

■■■■■■  ■■The  American  Well  Works,  Aurora,  III. 

U-13S. Canal  St. .CHICAGO, ILL.  I  „  .„ 

Elm  Street,  DALLAS,  TEXAS,  f  Branoh  Houset‘ 


The  rate  Is  good,  and  security  In  southeastern 
Kansas  unquestioned.  Long  experience  and  no 
foreclosure.  Write 

BANK  OF  H.  R.  CROWELL,  Columbus,  Kan. 


To  Harness  Makers! 


AGENTS  WANTED  ON  SALARY 

or  commislon,  to  handle  the  new  Patent  Chemical 
Ink  Erasing  Pencil.  The  quickest  aud  greatest  sel¬ 
ling  novelty  ever  produced.  Erases  ink  thoroughly 
In  two  seconds.  No  abrasion  of  paper.  Works  like 
magic.  2W)  to  500  per  cent  profit.  One  Agent’s  sales 
amounted  to  $620  in  six  days.  Another  $32  In  two 
hours.  Previous  experience  not  necessary.  For  terms 
and  full  particulars,  address,  The  Monroe  ^Eraser 
VI  f’g  Co..  La  Crosse  Wis..  X  1T5. 


Em  T  F  D  D  n  1  *5  F  4*°r  the  Dest  uog  or  sne<^> 
1x1  1-4  r  m  "  i-  power,  for  churning,  and 

DOG-PUWLU  for  full  information  about 
( h"-  '  -  .  A-'!  the  best  Horse-powers 

Threshers,  Clover-hullers, 
f  Fanning-mills,  Feed-mills, 

Circular  saw  Machines  and 
I  ^wl  [ygpTv  Land-rollers,  send  for 

'  Fearless  C  a  t  a  - 

T H E  1 IW1-  I Og U e.  For  Fodder  cut- 

RirSTlI-^u..,,  ;  ters,  Carriers  and  Drag-saw 

■ - ?  -  -  I-HffWAr-  Machines,  and  for  infor¬ 

mation  showing  “Why  Ensilage  Pays,”  send  for 
Ensilage  Catalogue.  ^ 

-(Address.  JUXAI1B  HARDER.  Cobleskill.  N.  V. 


A  Rare  Opportunity  tor  a  Good  Man 

A  good  building  to  rent  in  the  center  of  a  village  In 
Columbia  County,  N.  Y.,  on  a  railroad  one  hour  and  a 
half  from  Albany  or  Troy  and  five  hours  from  New 
York  City.  An  agricultural  section.  Nobody  else  in 
the  business  for  eight  miles  around.  All  the  mend¬ 
ing  one  can  do  from  the  start.  Kent  very  low  for  a 
good,  steady  man.  Address  GEO.  T.  TIMPSON,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker,  Times  Building,  New  York. 


PATEHTS 


FRANKLIN  H.  HOUGH,  Waihingtor 
D.  C.  No  attorney’s  fee  until  patent  u 
obtained.  Write  for  Inventor's  &uuU. 
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TO  CLUB  RAISERS. 

IN  answer  to  many  inquiries  from  sub* 
scribers  forming  clubs,  we  reply 
briefly:  (1.)  Subscriptions  maybe  (and 
should  be)  sent  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  as  fast 
as  received,  and  when  the  requisite  num¬ 
ber  has  been  sent  to  entitle  the  sender  to 
the  premium  desired,  then  the  premium 
will  be  forwarded.  (2.)  We  keep  careful 
accounts  with  every  subscriber  who  sends 
in  more  than  his  own  subscription.  (3.) 
The  club  raiser  may  send  in  advance  the 
money  for  his  club  and  the  premium 
wanted,  and  forward  the  names  as  se¬ 
cured  ;  the  premium  will  be  forwarded  at 
once.  *  * 

THOSE  NEW  ADDRESS  LABELS  are 
being  set  in  type  rapidly,  so  that  by  them 
subscribers  may  see  the  exact  day  and 
month  to  which  their  subscriptions  are 
paid — a  much  better  system  than  the  old 
by  which  only  the  number  of  the  paper 
was  shown.  But  the  list  is  so  big  that  it 
will  still  require  soipe  weeks  before  all 
are  set  in  the  new  type.  Until  then  we 
trust  that  our  subscribers  will  be  patient 
with  the  occasional  delays  in  the  changes 
of  dates  on  the  address  labels. 

*  * 

THE  CARMAN  GRAPE  PREMIUM  is 
“  taking”  so  well  that  we  urge  upon  club 
raisers  to  persevere  in  their  efforts  to 
enlarge  their  clubs  and  to  form  new  ones, 
which  under  this  splendid  offer  is  proving 
quite  an  easy  matter.  Clubs  may  be 
added  to  at  any  time  during  the  season.* 
Every  yearly  subscriber  is  entitled  to 
the  grape  vine.  None  of  the  vines  will 
be  offered  for  sale  at  less  than  $5  each. 

Some  Letters. 

I  thank  The  Rural  for  the  lovely  set  of  dishes— 
113  pieces.  1  got  THE  RURAL  and  dishes  for  *15,  and 
I  cannot  get  as  nice  a  set  here  for  $20.  They  came 
safely  by  freight ;  not  even  one  was  cracked.— Mrs. 
M.  R.,  Presque  Isle,  O.  • 

The  watch  has  come  to  hand  all  right,  and  I  am 
perfectly  satistled.  I  am  sure  The  Rural  has  saved 
me  $15  If  not  $20.  Many  thanks.— W.  F.  JENNINGS, 
Peoria  Co.,  Ill. 

The  wall  desk  arrived  In  good  condition.  1  am  very 
much  pleased  with  it.  It  Is  far  ahead  of  what  I  ex¬ 
pected  and  well  worth  the  cost  of  both  the  desk  and 
The  Rural.— Ira  O.  Johnson,  Kent  Co.,  Mich. 

The  watch  Is  a  beauty.  Many  thanks  for  sending 
so  nice  a  watch. — H.  G.  Weiske,  Ohio  Co.,  W.  Va. 

The  Combination  Map  which  you  sent  me  is  a 
wonderful  and  valuable  article,  worth  many  times 
its  cost  to  any  student  of  geography  and  history.  An 
experience  of  14  years'  work  as  teacher  makes  me 
feel  able  to  judge  of  Its  merits.— M.  F.  Emerson, 
Bixby,  Ill. 

The  sewing  machine  came  very  promptly  and  after 
a  little  over  two  weeks’  use,  it  seems  to  be  all  that 
was  claimed  for  it. — E.  C.  BEACH,  Cortlaudt  CO.,  N.  Y. 

FASHIONS  IN  CHILDREN’S  CLOTHES. 

An  invaluable  help  for  those  mothers  who  strive  to 
keep  their  children  well  and  fashionably  dressed  at 
small  expense,  is  Diamond  Dyes.  It  is  through  their 
use  that  so  many  children  have  clothes  of  the  fash¬ 
ionable  colors.  Little  suits,  cloaks,  etc.,  are  easily 
made  from  faded  or  half-worn  clothes,  and  when 
colored  with  these  dyes  cannot  be  told  from  new. 

“  It’s  easy  to  dye  with  Diamond  Dyes,”  is  a  familiar 
saying  in  thousands  of  homes.  They  are  the  great 
money-savers  of  the  age,  and  never  fail  to  give  satis¬ 
faction  when  the  simple  directions  are  followed. 
Old-fashioned  dye-stuffs,  and  crude  imitations  of 
Diamond  Dyes  should  be  avoided,  as  they  lead  to 
trouble  and  disappointment.  Prudent  people  prefer 
to  do  their  dyeing  with  Diamond  Dyes  rather  than  be 
to  the  trouble  and  expense  of  sending  to  a  dyer. — Adv. 


FOR  SALE. 

100  Head  of  Jerseys. 

Your  own  selections  from  the  entire  Thorndale 
Herd  (Bulls  excepted)  consisting  of  nearly  200 
grandly  bred  animals,  containing  the  blood  of  Stoke 
Pogis  3d,  Signal,  Wanderer,  King  Rioter,  John  Rex, 
Blucher,  Duke  of  Darlington,  Baron  Stoke  Pogis, 
Cherries  Rioter.  Cetewayo,  Cicero,  Stoke  Pogis  Chief, 
Signoretta’s  Signal  and  many  other  noted  sires  ;  also 
the  blood  of  Coomassie,  Eurotas,  Jersey  Belle  of 
Scltuate,  Jersey  Cream,  Nannoxle,  Signoretta,  Ga¬ 
zelle  and  other  noted  cows. 

Prices  of  Heifers  from  $50  to  $100 
Prices  of  Cows  from  $100  to  $300. 

Come  and  select  a  grand  herd  at  a  bargain.  For 
particulars  address 

OAKLEIGH  THORNE,  Millbrook,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.Y 


52  FIRST  PREMIUMS 
URGE  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  FREE 

prairie  State  Incubator  co. 

HOMER  CITY,  PA. 


EUREKA  PLACE 


NOTICE 

TO  STOCKMEN. 


Now  that  Winter  has  set  in 


THE  HOME  OF  THE 


And  other  Domestic  Animals 


Therefore,  get  your  Supply  of 


Price,  ft!  per  Bottle 
by  Mail. 


LINSEED  OIL  MEAL 


Warranted  to  stop 
the  growth  of  Horns 
on  100  Calves  three 
weeks  old  or  under. 

AQFNTS  WANTED 
for  unoccupied  terri¬ 
tory. 

Manufactured  by  the 

Humane 
Dehorning  Co., 

Bloomington,  Wis. 


THfy'EWWfl 


Early  from  the 


DETROIT.  MICHIGAN 


BARGAINS 


Fifty  (50)  fancy  ewes  set  aside  for  the 
opening  trade  of  the  year  1892,  now  safe 
in  lamb  to  the  best  rams  at  Eureka 
Place.  Special  prices  furnished  and  75- 
page  illustrated  catalogue  sent  free  on 
application. 

F.  M.  COLLIN,  Benton  Center,  N.  Y.,  Is  our  Eastern 
representative. 

J.  S.  A  W.  C.  CROSBY, 

GREENVILLE,  MICH. 


SMITHS  &  POWELL 


PUBLIC  SALE 


SYKACUSE,  N.  Y 


LIVE  STOCK,  FEED,  CREAMERY  OUT¬ 
FIT  and  FARMING  IMPLEMENTS. 


Announce  that  until  April  15  they  will 
offer  UNUSUAL  BARGAINS  on 


There  will  be  offered  at  public  Sale  by  the  under¬ 
signed  at  the  Montmorency  Farm,  nenr  Wilcox,  Elk 
County,  Pa.,  at  10  o’clock  sharp,  on  Wednesday,  April 
0,  1892,  the  entire  outfit  of  this  large  farm,  consisting 
of  93  head  of  fine  Jersey  cows  and  young  cattle,  47 
fine  bred  hogs  and  pigs,  a  large  lot  of  Hay,  Straw, 
Buckwheat,  Rye,  Millet  and  Potatoes,  a  large  and 
complete  outfit  of  most  modern  farm  machinery  of 
all  kinds,  a  complete  outfit  of  Creamery  machinery 
and  Fixtures,  household  and  kitchen  furniture,  and 
many  small  articles.  This  large  farm  is  furnished 
with  the  most  complete  and  costly  implements  and 
machinery  of  any  farm  in  the  whole  county,  and  all 
this  costly  machinery  and  fine  Jersey  milch  cows  and 
young  cattle  will  positively  be  sold  regardless  of  cost. 
Terms  of  sale  will  be  CASH. 

For  posters  giving  full  particulars,  address 

WILCOX  TANNING  CO., 
March  2,  1892.  Wilcox,  Pa. 


French  Coach 


GUERNSEYS 


Standard, 

Clydesdale, 

Percheron  and 

Driving  Horses. 

Also,  on  Holstein-Friesian  Cattle,  of 
of  all  ages,  and  both  sexes. 

A  better  class  of  stock  can  be  seen  In  no 
establishment  In  America. 

Write  for  particulars  and  Catalogues. 
State  just  what  you  want,  and  save  time. 


THE  BUTTER  HERD, 


Mixed  Milk  of  herd  averages  one  pound  Butter  to 
6  pounds  of  Milk.  Several  cows  produce  $1  worth 
of  Butter  a  day. 

Fair  Record:  03  First,  39  Second  Prizes.  First  on 
Herd  at  II  Fairs.  125  Pure-bred  Animals. 

ROUGH -COATED  SCOTCH  COLLIES.— 
Own  Importation.  Puppies,  $10  each. 

H.  M.  COTTRELL,  Superintendent, 

RHINECLIFF,  N.  Y. 


GALLOWAYS 


for  LIVE  STOCK  In  STABLES.  Send  for  circu¬ 
lars  for  the  only  practical  and  economical  one  in  the 
market. 

C.  E.  BUCKLEY  CO.,  Dover  Plains,  N.  Y. 


I  will  Sell  at  Public  Auction,  on  my  Farm,  near 
Andover,  Sussex  Co.,  N.  J.,  on  Wednesday,  March 
1  (I.  next,  NINE  HOL8TEIN8,  headed  by  Cornelius 
Artis  2d,  No.  16084,  bred  by  Hon.  J.  R.  McPherson; 
calved  July  11,  1889:  dam  Jacob  Wit’s  De  Sellot,  No. 
3802,  II.  F.  This  cow  gave  108  lbs.  of  milk  In  one  day. 

Cow  Jersey  Queen.  No.  407,  dropped  March  15.  1885. 

Cow  Zazell,  4343,  dropped  June  21,  1886. 

Cow  Blrdena  2d,  No.  22319,  dropped  Sept.  2.  1889. 

Cow  Diner,  No.  22411,  dropped  March  10,  1889. 

Heifer  Half-Moon,  No.  22320,  calved  August  10.  1890. 

Heifer  Mamie  N.,  No.  27798,  calved  March  22,  1891. 

ResHie  Blrdena.  No.  27799,  calved  April  12,  1891. 

Pride  of  Sussex,  No.  27800,  calved  July  22,  1891. 

Five  of  the  above  arc  bred  to  Cornelius  Artis  2d. 

Also,  SIX  FINK  YOUNG  HORSES  one  a  mahogany 
Stallion,  4  years  old. 

Come  to  Andover  Station  via  1).,  L.  &  W.  It.  It.,  or 
Lehigh  &  Hudson  River  It.  R.  WM.  II.  HART, 
Huntsville  P.  ().,  Sussex  Co.,  N.  J. 


MORGAN 

HORSES 


The  Herd  of  the  late  THOMAS  MoCUAE, 
offered  during  MARCH  at  special  low 
rates.  Come  and  see  them.  Good  Animals. 
Good  Pedigrees.  Many  Prize  and  Medal 
Winners  among  them.  Twenty-five  of 
them  Imported  from  Scotland. 


Send  for  catalogue  con 
taintng  pedigrees,  to 


lEBwBl'wfe  DUNDEE,  ILL. 

Mention  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


D.  McCRAE,  Guelph,  Canada. 


WYCKOFF’S 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns, 

Selected  and  bred  especially  for  their  superior  egg- 
producing  qualities.  Eggs  for  hatching,  $2.00  per 
setting  of  16;  $3.75  per  30;  $5.00  per  45.  Circular  free. 
Address  C.  II.  WICKOFF,  Groton,  N.  Y. 


A  A  TTOT  Q'T’TT'T'MC!  Of  the  PauUne  Paul, 
AW  XlU  JjG  1  ijJLIN  O  Clothilde  and  Nether- 
land  families.  Choice  animals  at  low  prices. 

A.  C.  HAWKINS,  Box  100, 
Lancaster,  Mass. 


TJMK8HIRE,  Chatter  White, 

IR  Registered. 

07  KS-  PIGS.  Jersey,  Guernsey  und 

NKSuF'  '  ”  Holstein  <  utile,  t  horoughbred 

Sheep,  l-'ancj  Poultry.  Hunting 

8.  W.  SMITH.  CoehrunvUlo.  Cheater  Cu.t  I’cnnn. 


I  OHtraliaHa  Eggs,  $1.00  for  13.  These 
LangSridllSl  Fowls  are  bred  to  fur- 
......  H  .  *  nish  Eggs  every  day  in 

White  Leghorns the  year  Langshans 

■V  III  1C  LGgllUl  II w  for  eoirt  weather;  White 
Leghorns  for  warm.  Address 

HILL  SIDE  FARM,  Box  101,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 


HARNESS  -  MENDERS 


Just  Drive  ’Em  In  and  CLINCn  ’Em. 


NO  TOOLS  REQUIRED 


From  10  most  profitable  varieties 


The  Quiokest,  Strongest  and  Cheapest  way  to  mend 
your  harness  or  any  strap. 

Every  one  who  owns  a  HORSE  NEEDS  a  box. 
Only  Cost  25o  for  One  Grosst 
For  Sale  by  Grooery  and  Hardware  Stores  or  send  to 

BUFFALO  SPECIALTY  MFG.  CO., 

PATFNTFFft  ANO  M  A  NOFAOTl  I  BCD,  BL  l‘  P  A  1,0.  N.  Y. 


Money  refunded  on  every  5th 
order  received.  $2.00  per  setting. 
Send  for  catalogue, 

8.W.  GUTHRIE.  Indiana, Pa 


"H  A  T5  T/nrTJ  C!  you  want  muley  cattle  use 
A?  XllblVL  U  DICK'S  Ante  Dehorner.  One 
application.  No  horns  will  start.  No  soreness. 
Write  for  proof.  Warranted.  50  cents  prepaid. 
Agents  wanted.  EDWIN  DICK, 

Box  707.  Mishawaka,  Ind. 


J  Hoof  Paste  Is  guaran- 
H  I  I  teed  to  cure  caked  udder 

and  garget  in  cows.  Also  scratches,  cracked  heels,  etc.. 
In  horses.  One-pound  box,  $1 ;  J^-pound  box,  50  cents, 
by  mall,  prepaid.  Sample,  4  cents. 

SCOTT’S  HOOF  PASTE  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


|  Ort^RAhZNnAR.»»PI0TDEKR.M0TT0K8.C0NnNDUDMS,^k 
I  C.r4  ,n<l  LOVKI.Y  UA«K  H  A  M  l-l.  K  ( :  A  II  Uri  ^  fj 

■  CAttU  CO.. SOUTH  HAVliN.CONN  » 


ASSOCIATED  FARMS, 

SKANEATELES,  N.  Y. 

Cleveland  Bay,  v  orkshire  Coacli 

Bred  and  Imported  by  Ourselves. 

GEO.  M.  TALCOTT,  Treas. 


Parchment  lined  palls  for  from  3  to  10 
lbs.  Send  for  terms.  Detroit  Paper 
Package  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


TBUBB  HOMTUS  roll  10c.  BlttD 


Animal  Ailments. 

For  over  50  years  Gombault’s  Caustic  Balsam  has  been  a  standard 
ication  for  all  ailments  of  animals,  without  a  successful  rival.  No 


application  for  all  ailments  of  animals,  without  a  successfu. - 

owner  of  live  stock  can  afford  to  be  without  this  reliable  remedy,  as  it  is 
alike  invaluable  to  the  Farmer,  Horseman,  and  Veterinarian.  Price  $1.50. 
Sold  by  druggists.  THE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO.,  Sole  Importers,  Cleveland,  0 


CLEVELAND  BAYS 


I  EASE,  COMFORT  AND  THRIFT. 

The  Best  Cattle  Fastening 

Smith’s  Self-Adjusting  Swing  Stanchlo' 
J3^“The  only  Practical  Swing  Stanchion  inv^ul 
Thousands  in  use.  Illustrated  circular  free. 

F.  G.  Parsons  &  Co.,  Addison,  Steuben  Co.,  N. 


Our  1891  importation  gives  us  a  large  stable  of  the  best  Coach  Horses,  we  can  either 
mport  or  raise.  These  are  the  best  general-put  pose  horses,  and  average  best  profits. 
vVe  guarantee  every  horse  a  sound,  reliable  breeder.  See  our  list  of  winnings  at  the 
<reat  Shows.  We  have  the  best. 

Send  for  Catalogue  and  particulars. 

CLEVELAND  BAY  HORSE  COMPANY,  PAW  PAW,  MICH. 


'.The  Perfection 
0  Horse  Tail  Tie 


ELLIOT’S  PARCHMENT  BUTTER  PAPER.  H$kL£  FDCC 

To  dairymen  or  others  who  will  use  It,  we  will  send  half  a  reaimilxU, free,  If  they  will  B  ® 
forward  30  cents  to  pay  postage.  Why  not  try  the  Best  Butter  Wrapper  ?  ■■■■■■■■■■■■■ 

A.  G.  ELLIOT  dk  CO..  Paper  Manufacturers,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Beats  Cleaning  a  Muddy  Tall. 

^ - All  Polished  Metal. 

Sample,  25c.O  DES  MOINES  NOVELTY  CO., 
_ _  1 132  W.  4th  St.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa, 


March  19 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKEk. 


A  Lively  Leghorn  Record. 

A  FLOCK  AVKRAOK  OF  194  KGG8. 

In  selecting  my  breeding  flocks  of 
poultry  for  the  present  season’s  breed¬ 
ing,  I  have  become  more  than  ever  con¬ 
vinced  of  the  necessity  of  taking  con¬ 
siderable  time  for  the  work,  and  my 
flocks,  as  now  made  up,  are  the  result  of 
an  almost  daily  application  of  consider¬ 
able  time  and  study  to  determine  and 
select  the  very  best  layers,  during  five 
months — from  September  1  to  February 
1  — a  time  of  year  when  the  ordinary  hen 
is  expected  to  lay  but  very  few  eggs — not 
nearly  enough  to  pay  her  way.  Owing 
to  a  failure  to  hatch  successfully  early 
last  spring  with  the  incubators  then  in 
use,  the  majority  of  my  pullets  were 
somewhat  late  and  not  considered  so 
suitable  for  breeding  this  season  as  the 
older  hens,  therefore  my  present  breeding 
flocks  are  selected  from  among  the  two 
or  three-year-olds,  all  of  which  have 
moulted  during  the  period  named  and 
given  me  an  opportunity  to  judge  as  to 
their  usefulness  at  that  time.  That  their 
laying  has  been  quite  satisfactory  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  at  no  time  during 
the  moulting  period  did  they  lay  less 
than  an  average  of  10  eggs  per  day  for 
each  flock  of  fifty,  and  that  low  average 
did  not  extend  over  a  period  of  more 
than  six  weeks. 

Now,  while  I  did  not  keep  an  exact  ac¬ 
count  of  the  cost  of  feeding  these  flocks 
separately,  nor  of  the  money  received  for 
their  eggs  at  that  time,  very  little 
knowledge  of  arithmetic  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  show  any  one  at  all  acquainted 
with  the  cost  of  feeding  hens,  and  the 
market  price  of  grain  and  eggs  at  the 
time  (November  and  December)  that  they 
were  not  “  eating  their  heads  off”  to  any 
great  extent,  as  is  the  case  with  the  aver¬ 
age  hen  during  at  least  three  or  four 
months  of  the  year.  Another  thing  that 
is  very  gratifying  to  me  is  that  my  last  sea¬ 
son’s  breeding  flock  selected  at  that  time 
from  pullets  hatched  in  April  and  May  pre¬ 
vious  for  their  excellence  as  fall  and  win¬ 
ter  layers,  are,  with  very  few  exceptions, 
included  among  the  breeders  selected  for 
this  year,  thus  proving  the  falsity  of  the 
heory  advanced  by  many  that  alien  that 
is  an  extra-good  layer  .in  her  early  life 
soon  “  lays  out  ”  and  becomes  useless  for 
egg  production.  In  fact,  all  of  my  expe¬ 
rience  in  breeding  and  keeping  hens  for 
eggs  is  contrary  to  that  notion,  as  I  find 
that  a  hen  once  a  good  layer,  is  always  a 
good  layer,  if  properly  fed  and  cared  for. 
By  this  I  do  not  claim  that  one  that  is 
an  extra  layer  in  her  first  and  second 
years  will  lay  as  many  in  her  fifth  and 
sixth,  but  that  she  will  excel  among 
others  of  her  own  age. 

My  stock  of  hens  kept  during  1891  were 
at  the  beginning  of  that  year  composed 
of  240  pullets,  235  one-year-old,  137  two- 
year-old  hens,  (312  in  all.  I  lost  from 
various  causes  during  the  year  31,  and 
received  from  the  entire  number  9,700 
dozen  eggs;  which,  allowing  the  average 
number  of  hens  kept  during  the  year  to 
be  (300,  gave  me  an  average  of  194  eggs 
per  hen.  I  regret  that  I  did  not  keep  a 
separate  record  of  the  lots  from  birds  of 
different  ages  during  the  entire  year. 
Judging  from  my  observations  of  their 
laying  during  the  year,  such  a  record 
would  have  shown  but  little  difference 
between  the  one  and  two-year-olds,  on 
account  of  the  difference  in  age,  but  that 
difference  would  have  been  in  favor  of 
the  younger  lot  only  during  the  winter 
and  fall.  This  agrees  with  what  I  have 
noticed  several  times  when  hens  have 
been  kept  to  five  and  six  years  of  age — 
that  the  decrease  in  egg  production  on 
account  of  age  was  greatest  during  fall 
and  winter,  when  eggs  are  usually  high 
in  price,  and  this  is  to  my  mind  one  of  tne 
strongest  arguments  against  keeping  very 
old  hens.  There  was  a  very  marked  dif¬ 
ference  in  favor  of  the  pullets,  which  was 
no  doubt  considerably  due  to  their  im¬ 
proved  breeding,  but  more  on  account  of 
their  splendid  winter  laying,  not  having 
had  to  undergo  the  process  of  moulting 


as  was  the  case  with  the  older  lots.  A 
record  of  this  lot  of  240  hatched  in  April 
and  May  1890,  shows  a  daily  average  of  151 
eggs  from  December  1,  1890  to  February 
1,  1891,  with  an  increase  to  over  200  per 
day  in  the  April  following.  A  breeding 
flock  of  50  selected  from  them  gave  a 
record,  for  30  consecutive  days  in  April 
and  May,  of  a  fraction  over  47  eggs  per 
day  ;  the  lowest  number  during  any  one 
day  was  43,  the  highest  51  on  two  differ¬ 
ent  days.  Now  perhaps  some  one  will 
ask,  where  did  the  extra  egg  come  from? 
Did  some  one  hen  lay  two  eggs  on  those 
days?  1  don’t  know;  that  might  have 
been  the  case,  or  an  egg  might  have  been 
laid  late  the  day  before,  after  the  eggs 
for  that  day  had  been  gathered.  I  believe, 
however,  that  it  is  not  so  uncommon  a 
thing  as  some  imagine,  for  an  extra  good 
laying  hen  to  occasionally  lay  two  eggs 
in  one  day.  c.  h.  wyckoff. 


NORTHERN  GROWN  T£S 


BEST  IN  THE  WnPLm 


OCR  CAXALOGUE  for  1892,  the  handsomest  we  have  ever 
published,  completely  revised,  with  hundreds  of  new  illustra- 
tions ;  2  colored,  plates,  and  illuminated  covers  in  10  colors, 
will  p*  I  to  every  reader  of  this  paper  for  30 

t>e  B-®  ■'t  B**  B"  T  days  from  date  of  issue,  provided  you 
sent  ■  ■  ■■■  ■  mention  the  name  of  the  paper  and 

date.  It  contains  all  the  GOOD  THINGS  in 


VEGETABLE,  FLOWER  and  FIELD  SEEDS,  BULBS  and  PLANTS 


You  will  miss  a  good  tiling  if  you  fail  to  secure  a  copy-and  will 
C1UC  MONEY  by  getting  our  prices  before  placing  your 
IflUllUl  spring  order.  Write  for  it  at  once. 


pij&'ccUanmtiSi 

In  writing  to  advertisers  please  always  mention 
Tub  Rural. 


Seed  Growers 


BUCCIES“A™^« 

WWIilkiV  We  Cut  tli e  and 

sell  More  than  all  our  competitors,  and  are  still 
.  .-t  LEADERS  OF  LOW  PRICES, 

'  1  Ml  SPECIAL  CCT  PRICE SAAlrLE OFFER 

jLb]  820  2  Man  Cart . only  8  0.30 

m\  r'r-wm  800  Open  Buggy  ...only  27.30 

8*0  Top  Buggy . only  38.00 

Ksq  8IO  Buggy  Harness  only  4.75 
447  80  tv/  Buy  of  Factory  and  save  Mid- 
(jieman’s  Profit.  Catalogue  free. 
U.S.BUCC  Y&  CART  CO.9  Law.SLClnclnnall.O. 


1  838.-FIFTY-FOUR  YEARS.  300  ACRES.-1892. 

VTIim  «  UD  TTTT  TDPI70  Parry’s  Giant  and  Pedigree  Japan  mammoth 
1  5  P  ft  U  1  1  III  Firm  Chestnuts;  .Japan,  French,  and  Persian  Wal- 
A  ALU  A  A  a  aijjaju,  nutB;  Almonds,  Filbert*  Pecans,  &c. 

ValuoMfl  W17W  DU  A  DC  Japan  Golden  Russet,  Idaho,  Wilder,  Lincoln 
I  Ui II Cl UlC  11  jj  II  1  IjAfl  U.  Coreless,  Fitzwater,  Vermont  Beauty,  Besse- 

mianka;  in  collections  at  reduced  rates. 

Eloeagnus  Longpipes,  Buffalo  Berries,  Juneberrles,  Hardy  Oranges,  and  other  valuable 
Novelties.  Immense  stock  of  GKAPK  VINKS  and  all  Small  Fruit  Plants.  Fruit, Shade, 
and  Nut  Trees.  ORNAMENTAL  SHRUBS,  VINES,  4c.  Illustrated  Descriptive 
Catalogue  free.  Win.  Parry,  POMONA  NURSKRIKS,  Parry,  New  Jersey. 


FREE 


XCJUNIor  MB* 

~  WIND  MILL 

4<]MToney  makeii  the  mure  and  a  little 

breeze  operates  the  Ideal  •!  nnlor — a  little  money 
buys  it.  Ask  lor  catalogue  tree. 

STOVER  MFC.  CO., 

502  River  Street.  FREEPORT,  ILL 


f  Grandest  Illustrated  Garden-Guide. 

cfphc1  cen* a  pac^ek 

|||  J^|Up  if  rare  or  costly. 
xj  L  L.  L/  Cheapest.  Best  of  all. 
Free  by  mail.  500  000  packets  o  f  extras 
to  Customers.  Send  at  once  for  Free 

book.  K.  H.  Shumway,  Rockford,  Ill. 


Dividend  Payable  Quarterly  at 

Traders’  National  Rank,  Boston,  Mass. 

NORTHERN 
INVESTMENT  CO. 

Strictly  a  Real  Estate  Company .  in¬ 
vesting  only  in  CENTRAL  BUSINESS 
UFA  L  ESTATE  in  LARGE  COM¬ 
MERCIAL  CITIES,  by  actual  pur¬ 
chase. 

Its  real  estate  in  Sioux  City,  Iowa, 
has  largely  appreciated  in  value  since 
it  was  purchased,  thus  adding  to  the 
intrinsic  value  of  the  stock.  Cash  capi- 
tal actually  paid  in  Jan.,  1892,  $525,200. 
Its  officers  take  pride  in  being  able  to 
make  this  statement  in  regard  to  the 
success  of  the  Company,  and  further 
to  state  that  there  is  every  reason  to 
expect  still  greater  advance  in  value 
and  income. 

Pres  ,  GEO.  LEONAED.  Treas.,  A.  A.  HOWE. 
Oflices,  240  Washington  St.,  Rooms  7-1 1, 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


NOTICE  rJMXrtjf 

THESE  F  V?  r  1 
LITTLE  U— fe-JJ 
BALLS!  nr” 

They  make  the  great  Ball  Hangers  which  make  the 


Th,e  attention  of  manufacturers  is 
invited  to  the  following : 

The  Escoi.a  Agronomica  is  newly  es¬ 
tablished  on  a  fazenda  of  500  acres  in 
the  State  of  Sao  Paulo— the  richest  agri¬ 
cultural  region  of  Brazil.  It  is  organized 
in  the  interest  of  progressive  agricul¬ 
ture,  provides  a  scientific  course  of  four 
years  with  daily  labor  for  students,  and 
sets  apart  the  fi  rst  Saturday  of  every  month 
for  the  entertainment  of  visitors.  It  is  the 
first  college  of  the  kind*  in  South  America, 
is  endowed  by  wealthy  and  influential 
citizens,  and  is  attracting  widespread 
attention. 

Among  other  things,  the  institution 
aims  to  introduce  better  implements  for 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil — especially  the 
tenacious  red  clays  of  the  rolling  lands — 
and  for  harvesting  and  handing  crops ; 
but  it  desires  first  to  ascertain  what  are 
best  suited  to  the  conditions  that  prevail. 

To  this  end  the  college  makes  the  fol¬ 
lowing  offer  to  the  manufacturer  of  any 
farming  tools  likely  to  succeed :  If  you 
will  donate  the  sample  or  samples — made 
precisely  like  those  for  the  regular  trade 
— we  will  pay  all  cost  of  transportation, 
and  afford  every  facility  for  trial  and  ex¬ 
hibition,  the  tools  to  remain  the  property 
of  the  college. 

Shall  not  the  United  States  secure  her 
share  of  the  trade  sure  to  follow  this 
stimulus  to  the  introduction  of  improved 
machinery  ?  The  college  knows  of  no 
better  way  than  this  to  enable  her  to  do 
so  nor  to  give  all  an  equal  chance  to  dis¬ 
play  the  excellence  of  their  goods. 

Any  manufacturers  accepting,  please 
mark  goods  “For  Escola  Agronomica, 
Piracicaba,  S.  P.  Brazil,  care  Sr.  Louiz 
Queiros,”  and  ship  to  the  Thompson  & 
1 1  ouston  Electrical  Company,  115  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York,  who  will  receive,  pay 
freight  and  forward.  Also  please  advise 
the  subscriber  by  letter  of  such  ship¬ 
ment,  and  of  terms  on  which  orders  will 
be  received. 

EUGENE  DAVENPORT,  Director. 


KEYSTONE 
DISC  HARROW 


The  WONDER  of  all  practical  Farm  People. 

The  same  device  which  makes  the  Bicycle  run 
easy,  enables  our  Harrow  to  save  one  horse  power  in 
use,  beside  cost  for  repairs.  Itconquers  toughest  sod 
—fits  uneven  ground.  Examine  it  yourself.  Where 
time  and  horse-flesh  are  thought  worth  saving,  the 

llKevstnn.,J  < rrtp*  to  ettu  Ar 

V  BRANCHES  t 
9  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
f  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Council  Bluffs,  la. 
Columbus,  Ohio. 


Keystone  ™ 
Mfg.  Co., 
Sterling,  Ill 


TheWind 

- AS  A - 

Motive  Power 


The  BEST,  CHEAPEST  and 
MOST  DURABLE. 

We  also  manufacture  Grain  Thrash¬ 
ers  and  Separators,  Sweep  Powers, 
^  --a,  1,  2  and  3-horse  Tread 

Powers,  Hand  and 
^ggg|3^|p^^^^^^rCorn  Shell* 


STEEL 

LAND 

ROLLER 


;  /* Ws  How  to  Obtain  it? 

u  |  Little  Giant 

1  5  PowerConverter 

,  7I  K  I"  v •■til  1"  fOOt 

—9*=^ - — Vf-  Pumping  Wind  Mill 

and  Ki'i'xl  your  Food,  rut  Fodder.  Nlieil 
torn  and  run  tlic  GrindtMone,  (  liuni.ll  ood- 
«aw,  ele.  .Sell-net i tier-  Will  not  elioke. 

A  governor  regulates  it  accordingto  speed  of  wind. 

“  Does  all  you  claim  for  it."  Win.  Mohn,  Georgeville,  Mo. 

“  It  far  exceeds  my  expectations."  J.  H.  Brown,  Climax.  Mich. 
“  Mill  works  like  a  charm."  J.  M.  Norton,  Eagle  Pass,  Texas. 

Ask  yourdealer  or  send  forillustrated  cireularand 
l’rice  List.  Address  TIIK  LITTLE  GIANT 
1*.  C.  CO.,  106  Sni illt  Building,  Cincinnati, O- 


Cutters,  Grinding 

-aT - —  Sills,  1-horse  Cultivators,  Empire  Mowers,  Hay 

Bakes,  Wood  Saws,  &c.  S.  S.  M  ESS  I  N  C  E  R  &SON, 
Price  and  catalogue  free.  TAT  AMY.  I*  A. 


MANN’S  BONE  GUTTER 

5  (M  POULTRY  FOOD 


FENCING 


Warranted  to  _  cut  green 
hones,  meat,  gristle,  and  all 
without  clog  or  difficulty,  or 
Money  Refunded. 

It  has  been  proved 

GREEN  CUT  BONl 

is  the  most  economical  egg 
producing  food  in  the  world! 
It  will  double  the  num¬ 
ber  of  eggs,  and  make 
them  25  per  cent,  more  fer¬ 
tile.  Send  stamp  for  cata¬ 
logue.  Name  this  paper. 

F.  W.  MANN, 

59,  Milford,  Mass. 


.WIRE  ROPE  SELVAGE, 


^RABBIT  &  POULTRY  FENCING- 

Freight  Paid.  BeMCLLEN  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO..  CHICAGO 


THE  TOWNSEND  WIRE  STRETCHER.  Theperson 
stretching  the  wire  can  nail  it  to  post  from 

_ which  he  is  stretching  without  assistance 

stretches  to  t  lie  last  post  as  well  as  an v 
*Q\|  other.  Warranted  not  to  slip.  .Price  $1.00. 


WIRE  PICKET  FENCE  MACHINE. 

Lowden’s  Perfection.  Latest  improved  best  field 
machine  in  the  world.  Every  farmer  his  own 
fence  builder.  Costs  80  to  35  cents  a  rod.  Best 
Post  Auger  made.  Wire  and  Pickets  for  sale. 
For  large  illustrated  catalogue  address 

L.  C.  L0WDE1I,  Indianapolis,  Ini.,  U.  S.  A. 


.Satisfaction  guar,  or  money  ref\Ls  Clre.  free. 
Sold  by  Kennedy,  Spaulding  h  Co., 
Syracuse,  K.  Y. 
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Wood  Ashes  and  Peach 
Trees  Once  Again. 

•T.  S.  Woodward,  Niagara  County.  N. 
Y. — In  our  “scrimmage”  about  the  safety 
of  piling  unleached  hard-wood  ashes 
against  the  bodies  of  peach  trees  as  a 
preventive  of  the  attacks  of  borers,  S.  A. 
Little,  womanlike,  seems  bound  to  have 
the  last  word,  in  which  I  would  have 
acquiesced  were  it  not  that  I  am  charged 
with  being  unfair.  The  advice  given,  to 
which  I  took  exception,  was  in  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  of  August  15,  and 
was  in  these  words.  After  telling  how 
to  clean  away  the  soil  about  the  base  of 
the  tree,  etc.,  she  said :  “  Put  a  quart  or 
more  of  unleached  wood  ashes  into  the 
hole  next  the  tree.”  To  this  I  replied 
that  unleached  ashes  piled  directly 
against  peach  trees  would  kill  them.  To 
this  she  replied  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  Novem¬ 
ber  21,  and  after  saying,  “  I  cannot  be¬ 
lieve  that  wood  ashes,  leached  or  un¬ 
leached,  ever  did  a  peach  tree  any  harm,” 
she  goes  on  to  talk  about  scattering  ashes 
over  the  ground  and  having  it  plowed  in. 
Not  a  word  in  the  whole  article  about 
putting  them  against  the  bark  or  around 
the  boles  of  the  trees,  and  I  said  this  was 
dodging  the  issue.  Was  I  not  right  ?  In 
bringing  Mr.  J.  H.  Hale  into  the  contro¬ 
versy,  she  proves  by  the  first  statements 
of  her  witness  just  what  I  claimed — that 
“  wood  ashes  will  sometimes  injure  and 
even  kill  peach  trees.”  “  I  shall  not  put 
solid  ashes  against  the  trees,”  says  Mr. 
Hale.  No,  he  is  too  wise  for  that. 

At  the  recent  Western  New  York  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Society’s  meeting  at  Rochester, 
this  question  was  taken  from  the  question 
box,  “Is  it  safe  and,  if  so,  advisable  to 
pile  hard-wood  unleached  ashes  just 
around  the  bodies  of  peach  trees  as  a  pre¬ 
ventive  of  the  peach  borer  ?”  In  answer 
to  this  question,  S.  D.  Willard,  of  Geneva, 
one  of  the  most  extensive  and  successful 
peach  growers  of  New  York,  said,  “I 
would  never  think  of  such  a  thing.  I 
should  expect  it  to  kill  every  tree.  I  have 
never  found  anything  equal  to  the  knife 
and  a  limber  wire  for  borers.”  John  F. 
White,  of  Mount  Morris,  who  has  150 
acres  of  bearing  peach  orchards,  said  : 
“  I  think  ashes  splendid  as  an  application 
to  peach  trees.  One  can’t  have  too  much 
of  them ;  but  as  you  value  your  trees 
don’t  pile  them  just  about  the  bodies  in 
contact  with  the  bark  ;  it’s  sure  death.” 
Mr.  Willard  Hopkins,  of  Lewiston,  whose 
sales  in  a  single  season  have  reached 
$10,000  and  who  has  not  failed  of  a  crop 
in  the  past  five  years,  said  :  “  I  value 

ashes  very  highly  and  use  all  I  can  get  in 
my  orchards,  but  would  under  no  circum¬ 
stances  think  of  putting  in  a  pile  next 
the  bark.  I  once  set  ray  man  to  work 
putting  unleached  ashes  in  my  peach 
orchard.  In  doing  so  he  put  a  common 
tin  pailful — probably  four  or  five  quarts 
— just  about  the  bodies  of  a  lot  of  three- 
year-old  trees,  two  years  planted ;  the 
result  was  that  every  tree  to  which  the 
ashes  had  been  applied  was  killed.”  Mr. 
E.  M.  Smith,  of  Ontario  County,  who 
raises  more  peaches  than  almost  any  other 
man  in  the  central  part  of  western  New 
York,  said  :  “  There  is  no  remedy  so  good 
for  borers  as  a  knife  and  wire.  The  idea 
of  piling  ashes  around  the  bodies  of  peach 
trees  is  absurd.  They  would  certainly 
injure  the  trees  and  be  no  more  a  preven¬ 
tive  of  borers  than  a  pile  of  soil,  and  I 
would  not  recommend  that.” 

Several  others  expressed  an  opinion 
adverse  to  the  use  of  ashes  in  this  way 
and  no  one  recommended  it.  So,  in  leav¬ 
ing  the  subject,  I  simply  say  to  every  one 
who  wishes  to  try  the  experiment,  “  Go 
slow  and  take  a  few  trees  of  which  you 
think  the  least,  for  the  first  experi¬ 
ment.” 

*  *  * 

Henry  Baumgartel,  New  Albany,  Ind.  I 
heartily  concur  with  K.  S.  S.,  on  page  63,  of  The  R.  N.- 
Y.  about  testing  new  fruits,  vines  and  plants.  How 
much  money  the  public  Is  swindled  out  of  every  year, 
goodness  only  knows.  If  The  Rural  could  only  In¬ 
augurate  a  system  that  would  give  us  the  truth  about 
what  is  offered  to  farmers  and  fruit  growers  in  the 
way  of  new  things.  It  would  be  conferring  a  great 
blessing.  Is  the  Weedsport  Prune  new?  Is  it  better 
than  the  German; Prune? 


Garden  and  Vine y and. 

Last  Spring  having,  here  in  Chester  County,  Pa., 
some  specimens  of  the  Catalpa  speclosa  that  had 
been  planted  out  the  previous  year  and  were  some¬ 
what  crooked,  we  cut  them  off  close  to  the  ground  and 
left  the  best  young  shoots  to  grow,  and  it  is  to  show 
the  vigor  of  these  young  trees  I  write  this.  One  was 
2J4  Inches  in  diameter  in  the  new  growth  near  the 
ground  and  13  feet  high,  and  others  from  8  to  12  feet 
high  and  v6ry  stocky.  .t.  a.  Roberts. 

Mr.  E.  A  Riehl,  in  the  Fruit  Growers'  Journal, 
defends  the  use  of  salicylic  acid  in  preserving  fruits 
and  vegetables.  He  says  he  has  used  it  in  his  family 
for  years  with  no  bad  results.  Of  course,  Mr.  Riehl  lias 
the  right  to  use  it  in  preparations  for  his  own  eating, 
but  we  trust  he  will  keep  it  out  of  anything  Intended 
for  the  public.  Everything  which  he  preserves  with 
it  can  be  successfully  canned  without  it— then  why 
use  it  ? 

Winter  Pineapple  Musk-Melon.— I  see  that 
this  melon  Is  now  being  “  boomed”  in  many  of  the 
seedsmen's  catalogues.  By  reading  what  they  say  of 
it,  one  would,  if  he  believed  the  half,  think  It  a 
bonanza.  Why  just  think,  “As  good  as  the  Golden 
Netted  Gem,”  “Delicious  melons  until  February,” 
etc.,  etc.,  it  simply  makes  one's  mouth  water  as  he 
wishes  this  were  true.  But,  alas!  alas!  it's  a  sad  fail¬ 
ure  and  these  fellows  must  know  it.  and  my  advice  Is 
to  let  it  alone.  Here  in  Niagara  County,  N.  Y.,  I  tried 
it  with  a  dozen  other  kinds,  and  found  It  decidedly 
the  poorest  of  the  lot.  The  Rural  once  suggested 
that  this  and  Casaba  were  the  same.  They  are  not 
by  any  means.  The  Casaba,  while  a  little  late,  Is  a 
good  melon  and  a  fair  yielder.  The  Winter  Pineapple 
is  very  distinct  in  foliage  and  habit  of  growth.  Is  a 
very  shy  bearer,  very  late  and  when  you  get  it,  it  is  no 
better  than  a  pumpkin.  Don’t  fool  away  any  time  or 
money  on  it.  j.  s.  WOODWARD. 

Improvement  by  Selection.— a  pet  theory  of 
the  late  E.  P.  Roe  was  that  vast  Improvements  were 
possible  in  our  small  fruits  by  processes  of  artificial 
selection.  The  following  is  from  the  preface  to  his 
latest  edition  of  “Success  with  Small  Fruits:" 

If  l  should  set  out  a  bed  of  Wilsons  this  spring,  I 
would  eventually  discover  a  plant  that  surpassed  the 
others  in  vigor  and  productiveness — one  that  to  a 
greater  degree  than  the  others  exhibited  the  true 
characteristics  of  the  variety.  I  should  then  clear 
away  all  the  other  plants  near  it,  and  let  this  one 
plant  propagate  itself,  until  there  were  enough  run¬ 
ners  for  another  bed.  From  this  a  second  selection 
of  the  best  and  most  characteristic  plants  would  be 
made  and  treated  in  like  manner.  It  appears  to  me 
reasonable  and  in  accordance  with  Nature  that,  by 
this  careful  and  continued  selection,  an  old  variety 
could  be  brought  to  a  point  of  excellence  far  sur¬ 
passing  its  pristine  condition,  and  that  the  higher 
and  better  strain  would  become  fixed  and  uniform, 
unless  It  was  again  treated  with  the  neglect  which 
formerly  caused  the  deterioration.  By  this  method 
of  selection  and  careful  propagation,  the  primal 
vigor  shown  by  the  varieties  which  justly  become 
popular  may  be  but  the  starting  point  on  a  career  of 
well-doing  that  can  scarcely  be  limited. 

The  author  of  the  above,  whose  untimely  death 
was  so  greatly  deplored,  hoped  to  carry  on  experi¬ 
ments  In  the  line  suggested,  but  his  life’s  ending 
came  too  soon.  The  Rural  does  not  know  that  any 
careful  and  lengthened  experiments  have  been  made 
to  test  the  theory,  which  is  a  very  plausible  one.  It 
is  certainly  worthyof  such  a  trial.  All  that  we  know 
of  scientific  plant  breeding  lends  color  to  the  belief  of 
Mr.  Roe,  and  it  Is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  some  care¬ 
ful  experimenter  will  achieve  important  results  in 
this  direction  in  the  near  future.  We  hope  it  will 
receive  a  thorough  trial. 


gMmtteing. 

In  writing  to  advertisers  please  always  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


45  sold  in  ’88 
2,288  sold  in  ’89 
6,268  sold  in  ’90 
20,049  sold  in  ’91 

60,000  will  be  sold  In  *02 

A  Steel  Windmill  and  Steel 
Tower  every  3  minutes. 

0 ~T  These  figures  tell  the 
story  of  the  ever-growing, 
ever -going,  everlasting 
Steel  Aermotor.  Where 
one  goes  others  follow, 
and  we  “take  the  country.” 

Though  sold,  we  wereunable  tomake  allot 
the  20,049  Aermotors  in  ’91.  Orders  often 
waited  8  weeks  to  be  filled,  hut  now  we  have 
vastly  Increased  our  plant  and  are  pre¬ 
pared  promptly  to  plant  our  increase  in 
every  habitable  portion  of  the  globe. 

Are  you  curious  to  know  how  the  Aer- 
motor  Co.  in  the  4th  year  of  Its  exist¬ 
ence,  came  to  make  many  times  as 
many  windmills  as  all  other 
makers  combined  ?  How  we  came 
,  .  to  originate  the  Steel  Wheel,  the 

o  Steel  Fixed  Tower,  the  Steel  Tilting 

3  C  Tower? 

to  3  1st.  We  commenced  in  a  field  in 
O  *"■  which  there  had  been  no  improve- 
**  "U  ment  for  25  years ,  and  in  which 
3  there  seemed  no  talent  or  ambition, 
rrt  an<*  none  ^ttS  yet  been  shown  except 

g  in  feebu  imitation  of  our  I 
J  ©  Inventions. 

—  qj  2d.  Before  commencing  the 
^  manufacture,  exhaustive  scien- 
j-  c  title  investigation  and  experi- 
©  flj  ments  were  made  by  a  skilled 

mechanical  engineer,  in  which 
£  3  over  5,000  dynamometric  tests 
<D  o  were  made  on  61  different  forms 
♦j  sz  of  wheels,  propelled  by  artificial! 

>*£  aQd  therefore  uniform  wind, 

!/)  which  settled  definitely  many 
w  questions  relating  to  the  proper] 

—  qj  speed  of  wheel,  the  best  form,  1 _ __ __ 

“  angle,  curvature  and  amount  of  sail  surface,  the  rcsist- 
3  TO  ance  of  air  to  rotation,  obstructions  in  the  wheel,  such  as 

S  heavy  wooden  arms,  obstructions  before  the  wheel,  as  in 
u  the  vaneless  mill,  and  many  other  more  abstruse,  though 
0  ^  not  less  important  questions.  These  Investlga- 
£  j  tlons  proved  that  the  power  of  the  best 

>  ©  cou|d  be  doubled,  and  the 

>  w  AERMOTOR  dally  demonstrates  It  has 
o  3  been  done. 

O  3d.  To  the  liberal  policy  of  the  Aermotor  Co.,  thatguaran- 
R  .C  tees  its  goods  satisfactory  or  pays  freight  both  ways,  and  to 
£  ^  theenormous  oufputofits  factory  which  enables  it  to  fur- 
3  3  nlsh  the  best  article  at  less  than  the  poorest  is  sold  for.  For 
©  o  92  we  furnish  the  most  perfect  bearings  ever  put 
C^in  a  windmill,  and  have  made  an  exhaustive  re- 
a  o  vision  of  the  Aermotor  and  Towers. 

O  *4  If  you  wants  strong,  stiff,  Steel  Fixed  Tower— or  If  you 
Jr  want  the  tower  you  don’t  have  toclimb  (the Steel  Tilting 
O  ^  Tower)  and  the  Wheel  that  runs  when  all  others  stand  util 
E  that  costs  you  less  than  wood  and  lasts  ten  times  as  long 
(The  Steel  Aermotor)  or  if  you  want  a  Geared  Aermotor  to 
®  ©  churn,  grind,  cut  feed,  pump  water,  turn  grindstone  and 
w  »  saw  wood,  that  does  the  work  of  4  horses  at  the  cost  of 
©  ®  one  ($100),  write  for  copiously  illustrated  printed  matter, 
£  _>,  showing  every  conceivable  phase  of  windmill  construction 
t.  a  ,-rnd  work,  to  the  AERMOTOR  CO,  12th  and  Rook- 
well  Sts,,  Chicago,  or  12  Main  St.,  San  Francisco. 
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AGENTS  WANTED. 


PEERLESS  CREAMERY 

Tlic  Most  Convenient,  Simplest  and  Best. 

Cynthiana,  Ky. 

Mr.  A.  II.  Rf.ID. — near  Sir  :  The  PEERLESS  Creamery 
received.  It  gives  entire  satisfaction.  It  raises  all  the 
cream  between  milkings.  Respectfully  yours,  II  H.Tebbs. 

New  Hanover,  Pa. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Reid. — near  Sir:  I  received  your  Creamery  and 
tested  it  fairly.  I  find  it  to  bo  a  number  one  article.  It  pro¬ 
duces  splendid  product,  and  I  claim  it  to  be  the  nicest 
Home  Creamery  in  existence.  I  would  not  be  without  it. 

Very  truly  yours,  M.  F.  Leidy. 

North  Jackson.  Pa. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Reid. — Dear  Sir:  I  have  a  complete  Outfit, 
consisting  of  Creamery.  Butter  Worker  and  Churn  Power 
of  your  manufacture.  My  Butter  lias  taken  first  premium 
p  at  County  Fair  Six  years  Yours  truly,  C.  F.  Whitney. 

Tlioro  is  no  Creamery  equal  to  the  Reid’s  Peerless' 
Agents  wanted  in  every  tmvn  in  the  United  S.  ntes  Largo 
inducements  offered.  Send  for  circular  and  price  list  with 
full  instructions  to  Agents. 

A.  H,  REID,  30th  and  Market  Sts.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


CATALOGUE 
FREE. 


Good 
Better 
Best 


BUGGY 


00 


y  $55 
o  $65  00 
—  $75  00 


BUY  of  the  Manufacturer.  SA  VK  Middleman's  profit  and  7  'raveling 
man's  expenses.  I  tin:  tries,  Phaetons,  Surreys,  Wagons, ami  Curls. 
We  are  the  only  manufacturers  willing  to  ship  you  any  vehicle  in 
Catalogue  to  be  paid  for  if,  upon  arrival,  it  is  found  ns  represented. 
PIONEER  BUGGY  CO.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

All  Vehicles  warranted.  Capacity  100  iinished  vehicles  daily. 


Pennsylvania  Agricultural  Works,  York,  Pa. 

Farqnhar’s  Standard  Engines  and  Saw  Mills. 

8cnd  for  Catalogue.  Portnblc,  Sta¬ 
tionary ,  Tractiou  and  Automatic  Rs- 
i specialty.  W  arrauted  equalor 
superiorta 
any  made. 


Addrcn  A.  B.  FARQCHAB  *  SON,  York,  Ps. 
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FARM 
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\Vorka  on  cither  Ntnndlng  Timber  or  Htuvnps.  l’ulfi* 
in  ordinary  Grub  in  one  and  a  half  minute*.  Makes  ;i 
clean  sweep  of  two  acres  at  a  sitting.  A  man,  a  boy  and  a  horse 
can  operate  it.  No  heavy  chains  or  rods  to  handle.  The  crop 
on  a  few  acres  the  first  year  will  pay  for  the  Machine.  You  cait 
not  longer  afford  to  pay  taxes  on  unproductive  timber  lamf. 
Clear  it,  raise  a  bountiful  crop  with  less  labor  and  recuperate 
your  old  worn  out  land  by  pasturing.  It  will  only  cost  you  a 
postal  card  to  send  for  an  illustrated  Catalogue,  giving  pricer. 
t"rms  and  testimonials.  Address  the  Manufacturers, 


JAMES  MILNE  &  SON,  SCOTCH  GROVE,  I0W/T. 


Medina,  ohio 


ROOT’S 

HOUSEHOLD 

REPAIRING  OUTFIT! 

This  consists  of  the 
tools  and  materials 
shown  in  the  cut.  it  en¬ 
ables  one  to  do  his  own 
1 1 al f-sol  i  n  ",  r u  liber,  boot, 
shoe,  and  harness  repair¬ 
ing.  No  pegs  needed— 
simply  wire  clineh  nails. 
Saves  time,  trouble,  wet 
feet,  vexation,  and 
expense.  Any  boy 
can  use  it.  Sells  like 
hot  cakes.  Agents 
wanted.  The  whole 
olltflt<  neatly  boxed, 
H  20  lbs.,  only  $2,00. 
Send  for  circular. 
ROOT  B203.,  Medina.  0. 
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SIX  ROWS! 


of  Potatoes  or  Two  Rows  of 
Trees  can  be  sprayed  witli 

THE  CLIMAX  SPRAYER 

The  Best  machine  for  the  purpose  ever  built 

"T\kl n  □  n \A/  C  can  be  neatly  marked 
I  WU  nUWO  at  a  time  with  the 

IMPROVED 


RIGGS 


FURROWER 


any  width  or  depth,  leaving  a  mellow  seed  bed. 
I  also  manufacture  Riggs  Plows,  Cultivators, 
Ladders,  Harrows,  Corn  Shelters,  Wagon 
Jacks,  etc.  jffw'  Illustrated  Catalogue  Fit  UK. 

THOMAS  PEPPLER,  Box  Its,  Hightstown,  N.  J, 


flhaVPjnsh  finished)  <  /  "1  predict  that 

I  diqqmq  26006 ush  {/ \  /  it  vj  Hi  come  m  to 

e/s  of  potatoes  )  Aw/W,a'f’  4merd 

eight  acres,  which  /  lujumono  fARMEfl : 

were  cuihvaied  (/  4 

W"A  >{t]0ERSA;l/  ^  ' 


on  defeat  soil 
W./.  CHAMBERLAIN) 


BREED— Vt£ED£R- 
Thp  weeds  on  the  §  9s| 
entire  p/ace  you  ^  3 

J.H.Warn. Potato  \ 1  £ 
fun/ARDs,  o,  Qrower]  ml  - 

General  Agents,  the  geo.  l.  squier  mfg.  co., 
New  York  City;  JOHN  FOSTER,  Roche»ter,~N.  Y. 

WHEAT 


I 


48  BUSHELS  PER  ACHE. 


It  is  easy  enough  to  do  if  you 
know  how,  and  more  money  in  it. 
You  can  find  full  information  in 

“Secrets  of 

PIQUA,  OHIO. 

PAINTsoofs 

CifS&PHSTf; 

W a$«r  will  mu.  from  1$  jure  Mid  «lewi ,  It  o®v®;ro  Gamble 
ik*  srtjftfco*  vt  vaj  OTber  wad  will  Unit  ,vm  Ao% 

Mama to tary ly*j» r  ■  -'>■ 

ktassdto.  Jos.  JtVLom  crucial*  oo,»  Jsnwy  CAKy,  N,  J, 

BICKFORD 

Family  Knitter. 

Knits  everything  required  by  the 
household,  of  any  quality,  texture 
and  weight  desired.  Sample  pair  of 
socks  sent  on  receipt  of  25  cents. 

A.  M.  LAWSON,  783  Broadway,  New  York. 

<*0  CAPERDAT 

ALL  THE  YEAR 

Can  b«  made  ea nr  by  any  energetic  person  selling  **  CHAM¬ 
PION  PASTE  STOVE  POLI8H.”  No  brush  re¬ 
quired.  No  hard  labor.  No  dust  or  dirt-  Always 
ready  for  use.  An  article  every  housekeeper  will  bay. 
216,000  packages  sold  in  Philadelphia.  exclusive  ageooy  for 
one  or  more  counties  given  competent  penion.  Write  io  day 
enclosing  stamp  for  particulars.  You  will  never  regret  it 
4dd/esa.  CHAMPION  CO-*  46  N.  Fourth  St.,  Philadelphia,  N 


jf\  A  bright,  energetic  man  or 
al  15  5  111  wonlun  wanted  to  take  tho 

M/  0  \J  \J  sole  agency  for  an  article 

■  that  is  needed  in  every 

home  and  indispensa¬ 
ble  in  every  office. 
SELLS  AT  SIGHT,  in 
town  orcountry.  $700  in 
00  days  and  a  steady  income 
afterward.  A  “Bonanza” 
for  the  right  person,  hood 
job*  are  scarce  and 
‘  soon  taken.  Write  in  once. 
I.  W.  JONES.  Manager,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


WEEK 


Lord’s  Prayer  Souvenir, 

TTS  a  beautiful  present  for  Sunday 
-"-Schools,  bcholar’a  Uuwards, Charms. 
A  Little  Coin  of  pure  aluminum. 
We  semi  one  lor  10  cenfa;  three  for  2.r> 
ccnta;  or  one  dozen  for  75  cents.  They 
are  almost  FREE. 


R.  Monroe  Mfg.  Co.,  Rochester,  V.  Y. 


WALL  PAPER  ESfSBKua 

■■  ■  nl  “■  1  at  factory  prices. 

Bend  8  cents  postage  for  a  full  line  of  samples 

THUS,  j  .  M  Y Kits,  1210  Market  81. 1'UHa.  i*o. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKE 


March  10 


Shear  Nonsense. 

HKR  KXRPT  CAKE. 

She  measured  out  tbe  butter  with  a  very  solemn  air; 
The  milk  and  Bugar  also;  and  she  took  tbe  greatest 
care 

To  count  tbe  eggs  correctly  and  to  add  a  little  bit 
Of  baking  powder,  which,  you  know,  beginners  oft 
omit. 

Then  she  stirred  It  all  together  and  she  baked  It  full 
an  hour; 

But  she  never  quite  forgave  herself  for  leaving  out 
the  flour.  —Judge. 

Tommy’s  Kacy  Ratiocination.— Tommy  :  “Do 
hens  ever  pray?”  Mamma:  “How  absurd!  Why  do 
you  ask?”  Tommy:  “  Well,  I  was  just  thinking  that 
they  might  say,  ‘  Now  I  lay  me.’  ” — Yale  llecord. 

The  Art  of  Matrimony.— “  Do  you  expect  your 
marriage  to  be  a  happy  one,  dear?”  “Oh  yes;  I 
guess  so.  But  If  It  Isn't.  Jack  has  promised  either  a 
divorce  or  suicide,  so  you  see  I'm  really  not  running 
much  risk.”— Life. 

Bun  Spots. — He  (of  Boston):  “  Professor  Skihlgh  is 
going  to  lecture  on  sun  spots  to-morrow."  She  (of 
Chicago):  “  Well,  If  I  thought  be  could  tell  of  a  real, 
sure  enough  cure  for  them,  I’d  go  to  hear  him,  I 
freckle  so  easily.”— IAfe. 


IN  writing  to  advertisers  please  always  mention 
The  rubai,. 


f  Did  you  >ver  receive  a  letter?  You  can  # 
A  receive  our  Roses  the  same  way— by  mail,  A 
\  postpaid.  The  Californian  or  the  Pennsyl-  n 
#  vanian  can  alike  enjoy  the  advantage  of  # 
A  dealing  direct  at  the  Rose  headquarters  of  A 
Y  the  world.  Success  is  universal  with  our  \ 

tonOCG  ON  THEIR  $ 
flsUOtOOWN  ROOTS' 


»FOR  A  TOMATO 

Last  spring  I  offered  $500  to  any  person  pro¬ 
ducing  a  3  lb.  Mammoth  Prize  Tomato; 
Tic ~~T~— T.  R.  Harris,  Abbott.  Neb.,  won  it 
«<nf  HlCKtNo  UP  with  one  weighing  3  lbs.  SK  ozs., 

ML*—-  ',,l-=s=a^.  1  and  I  sent  him  my  check  for  $500.  It 
WP  r-vSK  A  feij  measured  over  8^  in.  in  diameter. 

37  tomatoes  grew  on  one  stem  over 
8  feet  from  the  ground.  Largest 
A.  plant  on  record  18  fit.  6  in.  taH. 

BCt  This  mammoth  strain  creates  a 
A  dfct/T*.  ,'**«?/-  sensation  wherever  it  goes,  and  is 
,  Tw'QfT  tstTT  the  largest  ever  offered.  Thous- 

'.  and  s  of  my  customers  have  grown 

l  fmjT  JA  them  to  weigh  over  45  ozs.  The 

quality  is  excellent;  after  you 
I^.aLa  ,'t.TO<i!Sr  once  test  it  you  will  grow  no 
,  others.  If  well  cared  forthey  will 

H  produce  1  bu.  to  a  plant  (see cut) 

of  large,  smooth,  bright  red  to¬ 
ll-  '*ZBh3-v*.  A.  ."A.  matoes,  very  solid  with  only  a  few 
£;  seeds  in  each,  and  entirely  free 

r  '-rt  from  rot.  If  started  early,  fruit 
f"  /TfTfeJk  5" ■,  iQtf  A?*  ripens  from  July  4th  until  frost. 

Thisyear  I  off  er $500  Cash  to  any 
j$  t^PrS  person  producing  a  ’AYi  lb.  tomato, 

pf ^ (It  can  be  done.)  Full  directions 
{•A how  Mr.  Harris  grew  his  with 
each  order.  Plant  some,  you  may 
JAintF  win  the  prize.  All  my  seed  fs 
t  S'Lfc;  jTfZ-iS  saved  from  large  specimens. 

SURE  HEAD  CABBAGE 

Is  all  head  and  sure  to  head,  very 
*  A^VjigJgi^  uniform  in  size,  firm  and  line  in 
'aliA  JPS;  texture,  excellent  in  quality  and  a 
Ifm.  good  keeper.  Single  heads  have 

ipflFr  -weighed  over  64  pounds. 

SHOWBILL  TURNIP 

I  A  PHOTOGRAPH.  Is  the  earliest  in  the  world,  easy 
I  .  ,  Igmwn,  good  size,  excellent  qual¬ 
ity.  Will  be  far  ahead  of  your  neighbors.  , 

My  Catalogue,  is  worth  60  cts.  to  any  one  who  gets  It. 
$500  offered  largest  order;  $500  for  a  pansy  blossom ;  $300 
for  a  bean  plant  with  100  pods,  and  above  tomato  prize. 

IITI  will  send  a  packet  each  of  Prize  Tomato,  Cabbage 
and  Turnip,  with  my  Catalogue  of  Bargains  for  only 
26  cents.  Greatest  bargain  catalogue  ever  sent  out. 

PiTEvery  person  sending  silver  for  above  collection, 
will  receive  Free  a  packet  FINCH’S  IMPROVED  EX¬ 
TRA  EARLY  TREE  TOMATO,  and  a  50c.  certificate 
forseeds.yourchoiee  frommy  bargain  catalogue  Free. 
F.  B.  MILLS,  Rose  Hili,  Onandaga  Co.  N.Y, 


A  We  desire  the  acquaintance  of  every  J 
\  flower  lover  in  America,  and  offer  our  Rose  \ 
F  (/aide  and  Cii/tilor/uc,  free,  by  way  of  in-  Y 
A  troduction.  It  mirrors  our  immense  stock,  A 
\  and  gives  a  quarter  of  a  century’s  special  \ 
W  flower  experience  for  the  asking  only.  W 
A  Ollier  flowers  nlso.  No  fancy  prices.  A 
^The  Guide  without  price.  Be n d  y o 1 i  r  add  ress .  \ 

<Jthe  diimgee  a.  conard  co.f 

0  Rose  Growers  (^Seedsmen ,  WEST  GROVE, PA. ^ 


nAWSON  R0SE.ESS“ 

I  ~ other  novel¬ 

la  ties  which  wo  control.  Send  for  Descriptive 
Catalogue  which  includes  these,  and  an  unsur¬ 
passed  stock  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs, 
Roses,  Rhododendrons,  Rare  Conifers,  Choicest 
Perennials,  etc. 

WM.  C.  STRONG  &  CO.,  Waban,  Mass. 

MATTHEWS’  Seed  Drills 

Hand  Cultivator,  Wheel  Eoo.  -  jfr 

Mingle  or  Combined. 

The  Standard  of  America!  4Si' 

Admitted  by  leading  seedsmen 

and  market  gardeners  every- 

where  to  be  the  most  perfectaiid  *■  " 

reliable  drill  in  use.  Beware  of  cheap  irmtatiovr.  Allgenuine 

drills  hear  our  name  oil  seed  box.  Made  only  by 

AMES  PLOW  CO.,  Boston  and  New  York. 

Send  for  Circulars  and  Catalogue . 


1492 

COLUMBUS 


1892 


COLUMBUS  di8COvered  the 

W  W  W  ,W"  W  JZ.  I  ■»  u  d  It  is 

reasonable  to  expect  that  his  namesake  will 
turn  It  to  good  advantage. 

THE  COLUMBIA  CHILLED  PLOWS 

are  unexcelled  for  light  draft,  ease  of  hand¬ 
ling,  good  work  and  wearing  qualities.  Our 
polDts  and  castings  outwear  all  others. 
Send  for  circular.  Mention  this  paper. 

COLUMBIA  PLOW  WORKS, 

P.  O.  Copake  Iron  Works,  Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y. 


CTDIU/DTCDV  PhANTS  by  mail,  300  of  4  kinds, 
U  I  fill  If  ULFm  I  early  to  late, only  #1.  By  Ex.  per 
1,000,  $1  and  up.  Best  plants  and  packing.  Price  list 
*ree.  All  berry  plants. 

SLAYIV1AKER  &  SON,  Dover,  Del. 


CHEAP  EVERGREEN  FENCE 

Of  Norway  Spruce,  four  times  transplanted,  four  to 
six  feet  high.  For  price  Inquire  of 

HAMMOND  &  WILLARD,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


I  will  send  T J  /~\  T  T  my  c  a  t  - 

alogrie  of  Y  V-/  LJ  fruits  and 

flowers  free  Write  for  it. 

1  or  sample  and  p  k  t  * 

of  choice  f  1-1  flowerseeds 

Enclose  five  *  V  V-F  KJ  J— •  >c.  stamps. 


WM.  B.  REED,  Box  3,  Chambersburg,  Pa. 


Oil  r*  r*  C  C  C  You  will  have 
VVbwO  if  you  sow 

FAUST’S 

^BawnrESTEia  seeds 

The  following  special  offers  are  made  to  more 
generally  introduce  our  Tested  Seeds  that  grow  aud  give  satisfac¬ 
tion.  $1.00  Collection  New  mid  Standard  Vegetable 
Seeds,  all  the  best  varieties,  35  pkts.,  enough  for  a  large  garden, 
$1.00  postpaid.  Grand  Pnnay  Collection,  10  pkts.  choicest 
varieties.  40  eta.,  and  our  new  book  on  Pansy  Culture.  Pearl 
Collection  Flower  Seeds,  11  pkts.  popular  varieties,  25  eta. 
J{  uby  Collection  Flower  Seed**,  16  pkts.  rare  seeds.  60  eta. 
Grand  Gladioli  Collection,  10  Fine  varieties,  50  eta. 
Komcm,  4  Lovely  Tea  Roses,  white,  pink,  yellow  and  scarlet,  all 
strong,  well  rooted  plants,  sure  to  grow,  and  the  New  Moon 
Vine  for  50  cts.  Ten  Splendid  Fvcrblooniinir  Koses. 
all  different  and  choicest  kinds,  and  the  True  Manet  tin 
Vine,  .00.  Buy  your  seeds  from  the  growers,  Woodlawn 
Farms,  1300  acres.  Our  handsome  Illustrated  Catalogue  free, 
describes  all  the  novelties  and  standard  varieties;  you  need  it. 
Write  to-day.  Combination  Flower  Seeds,  1000  varieties, 
and  Catalogue  for  10  cents.  New  flowers  daily  for  mouths, 

H.  C.  FAUST  &  CO. 

64  &  66  S.  Front  St.  &  100  Arch  St.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


READER  ™  RARE  flowersi 

■  ^choice  only,  address  ELLIS  BROS. I 

Keeue,  N.H.  It  will  astonish  and  please.  EFFBEE 


t  Prize  Vegetables. 

FOR  the  fourth  successive  year 
the  vegetables  grown  by 
Mr.  F.  J.  Kinney,  of  W  orcester, 
Mass., on  Stockbridge  V f getable 
Manure  alone ,  on  land  that  had 
1  no  other  dressing  in  ’88,  ’89,  ’90, 
I  ^  or  ’91,  have  taken  first  and  sec- 
ond  prizes  wherever  exhibiied. 
Mr.  Chas.  E.  Lord,  of  Chester, 
b-  Conn.,  also  took  firs t  an  d  second 
K  prizes  at  the  Connecticut  State 
Jj  Fair,  and  all  other  fairs,  wher- 
g  ever  he  exhibited,  for  special 
;  vegetables  and  collections,  all  of 
'  which  were  raised  on  Stock- 
bridge  Vegetable  Manure  exclu¬ 
sively.  Mr.  Lord  exhibited  over  100 
*®  varieties. 

The  progressive  farmer  who  wants 
to  make  all  his  vegetables  of  prize 
quality  this  year  will  use  the 
Stockbridge  Vegetable  Manure. 
Quality  as  well  as  quantity  should 
be  the  object  sought.  Send  for 
new  catalogue,  mailed  free. 


BOWKER 


Fertilizer  Boston 
^  ...  and 


J  II  IVL.I I  COMPANY,  New  York 

“  We  state  what  we  sell ,  and  sell 

what  we  state.  ’  ’  A. 


NEW  WOLCOTT  . 

Automatic  Prize  Wind  Mil 

Has  proved  to  have  no  equal  ~ 

for  Simplicity,  Durability,  -jjjiMli 

Power  and  Beauty.  Warranted  to  do  fllSjL® 
more  work  and  to  outlast  all  others, 
and  to  last  twice  as  long  as  any  steel 
mill  made.  Send  for  Facts,  Folders  iJS,'v  Fu?1 
and  Prices.  Agents  wanted.  7 JH 1  jfv 

Wolcott  Wind  Mill  &  Pump  Co.,  \Hw\i 

ALBION,  MICH 

Please  mention  THE  R.  N.-Y.  when  writing 


i.dooTREES! 

e  VARIETIES  OF  ■  ■  ■  ■ 

-NEW  nnd  RARE.  OLD  and  RELIABLE.-! 

Both  Fruit  <m<l  Ornamental.  ROSES,  Vines, 
Clematis.  Rhododendrons,  etc.  Send  stamp  for  illus-  j 
trated  Catalogues, -also  Wholesale  List.  Address 
COMMERCIAL  \  W.  S.  LITTLE  &  CO., 
NURSERIES.  I  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


POTATO  ES. 

pounds  more  of 

„  '  \  lOTVlVl'1,'. 

jyiLJ. 

vVfflfciflilifeaiBir:.. .AhiylMA  ISfeg  Beautiful  i 1 1  us— 

trated  Cata- 

E.  H.  VICK.  331  Park  Avenue,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

OLDS’  SEED  POTATOES. 

Don't  plant  old.  run-out  varieties.  New,  vigorous 
seed  increases  yield  50  to  100  per  cent.  We  bave  over 
50  of  the  Best  Kinds  Grown,  mostly  new,  and  our  stock 
never  was  so  fine.  Write  for  Catalog  with  Method  of 
Cultivation.  L.  L.  OLDS.  Clinton,  Wis. 


iEED  POTATOES.  g>°urbaY^? 

Yorker  No.  2.  Order  now.  Will  ship  in  spring, 
f.  o.  b.,  $1.05  per  barrel. 

E.  L.  LYMAN,  Bancroft,  Shia.  Co.,  Mlcb. 


GREAT  TRIAL  of  CENTRIFUGAL  MACHINES 

AtCottenburg,  Sweden,  August,  1891. 


The  EXTRACTOR-SEPARATOR, 


was  awarded 
the 


A 


King's  Gup  and  First  Prize  of  Honor.  ifl#$ 

This  is  the  GREATEST  CONTEST  in  nil  Europe,  #1 

and  leaves  the  EXTRACTOR-SEPARATOR  as  the  ",T  ™ 

VICTOR  over  All  Competitors. 

It  is  the  ONLY  BUTTER  EXTRACTOR.  It  is  the  ; 

Bc&t  Cream  Separator,  and  has  a  capacity  of  2*000  to  ■ 

3.000  pounds  per  hour.  We  guarantee  this  machine  in 

every  respect  —  material,  workmanship  and  separation  of  the  cream— equal  to  any. 

The  bowl  is  made  of  imported  Swedish  steel*  the  best  and  strongest  steel  in  the 
world.  It  is  fsuperHedin«:  other  cream  separators,  because  of  the  larger  nnioiint  ot 
milk  separated  with  greater  thoroughness.  Send  For  Full  Illustrated  Circulars. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt.,  FO 

Manufacturers  of  Creamery,  Cheese  and  Dairy  Supplies.  The  early  scotc 

_ _ _ _ _ — -  per  bushel.  Addre 

LL  SPRING  CROPS  ar.  Increased  fjj[  KANSAS 

in  Quantity  and  Quality  by  the  use  of  our  “ISiS 


FERTILIZERS 

A  full  line  BONE  SUPER  PHOSPHATES  for  all  crops  and  soils. 
After  using  one  of  these  brands  for  your  General  Spring  Crops  do  not  fail  to 
use  our  POTATO  FERTILIZER  on  your  POTATOES.  Address 

THE  CLEVELAND  DRYER  CO. 


Offices— 13,  zj  and  x 5  Wick  Block , 


CJLB  VEBANB.  OHIO. 


Latest  improved  ™  and  Cheapest.  Our  Perfection  *ud 

■  Km  pi  re  Pumps  stir  the  liquid  automatically  and  will  spray  1  00  Trees  Per  Hour. 

I  P We  make  the  Little  Gem  and  Garfield  K  nupaaek  Sprayers  and  the  V  ermorel.  hue 

Hprar  nozzle,  most  economical  sprav  nozzle  in  the  world.  Also  a  Ilorse  Power  Sprayer  at  low  price.  IMegEj 
sell  Sulphate  of  Copper.  Paris  Green  and  London  Purple  at  wholesale  prices.  Catalogue free.  Write 
address  plainly, giving  county. FIELD  FORCE  PCM P  CO.  1 13  llriNtol  A  ve. LOC  K I  Oli  1 ,  N.  \  . 

PRAY  YOUR  TREES.  $|  7  3HiSU5.5  0 

A  Makes  3  Complete  Brass  Machines,  will  spray  io  acres  per  day. 


ETHF  RARRFTT  picket  andwire 

I  ML  UHnuL  I  I  fence  machine 

Weaves  to  the  posts.  A  universal  favorite.  Thousands  in  use.  Guar- 
anteed.  Freight  paid.  Agents  are  reporting  big  sales.  Machines,  Wire, 
etc.,  at  wholesale,  direct  from  factory,  to  Farmers  where  I  have  no  agent. 
Catalogue  free.  Address  the  manufacturer, 

S.H.  GARRETT,  MANSFIELD,  OHIO. 
£  n  P"  ■■■  IT  WILL  COST  YOU  NOTHINC.  % 

KKr  PIANOS  and  ORGANS  % 

iS  ™  H  show  you  how  to  SAVE  $100.  ^ 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  before  you  pay.  Cut  This  Out  and  mail  it  to  us.  ^ 
You  will  be  surprised  at  the  result.  But  you  must  do  it  NOW.  Write  to  ^ 

M  AADIUIOIJ  JP*  A  A  /Establishcd\  WASHINGTON*  ^ 

M  LUk\  [M  I  Ol  H  OCe  \  25  Vears.  /  IVew  Jersey.  ^68) 


FRENCH  ^PERCHERON 


COACH  HORSES.  1 

More  Stallions  imported  in  *91  thanl 
any  other  firm  More.Government" 
Prize  winners  than  any  two  firms. 
100  Pri2es  at  four  leading  AmericaRjj 

Fairs,  frsud  to*  tntwsrated  catalogue.  I 


200  STALLIONS  AND  MARES 

Largely  from  TONGLEUR7513 
(11596)  winner  of  40  Prizes  and  Gold 
Medals  with  his  tret  in  1891 
Visitors  welcome.  Correspondence  solicited. 

JOHN.  W  UUL  S61P10.  N  t 


^00  Bushels  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
QUO  JiUSIieiS  ■N-0i  2  POTATOES.  Mer¬ 
chantable  size,  75  cents  per  bushel,  f.  o.  b. 

J.  M.  MEREDITH,  Calcium,  Pa. 

100  Bush,  Rural  New-Yorker  No,  2  Seed  Potatoes 

$1  per  bushel  of  60  pounds,  bags  free.  Can  ship  via 
Penn.  R1L,  Balt,  and  Ohio  RR.,  or  Reading  RR. 

BENJ.  SHARPLESS,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

SEED  POTATOES.— Rural  New  Yorker  No.  2 
Potatoes,  Burpee’s  Superior  and  Polaris.  The 
best  fine  stock.  Price,  $2.50  per  bbl.,  f.  o.  b.  Address 
GEO.  S.  DENELL  Box  5,  Baneall.  Dutchess  Co..  N  Y 

1,200  BUSHELS  WHITE  MAINE  OATS, 

From  13  acres  on  my  farm  last  season;  10  bushels 
extra  cleaned,  $6.  Bags  free. 

EDWARD  E.  DIDDLE,  Iloneoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Celery, Onion  and  Farm  Lands 

FOR  SALE. 

Situated  In  Central  New  York  State,  near  stations  of 
three  railroads.  Large  or  small  pieces.  Also  a  fine 
wood  lot.  Address 

FRED.  WILLIAMS,  121  Genesee  St.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

White  Niagara  Grape. 

Two  years  old.  Very  low  price.  Three  sample  vtnes 
by  mall  15  cents.  Also  other  varieties.  Send  for  prices. 
Address  B.  WHEATON  CLARK,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 


LIND  SAY’S 

Horse-Tooth  Ensilage  Seed  Corn 

Large  Grain,  Small  Cob,  Heavy  Foliage.  Write  for 
Sample  and  Price  to 

LINDSAY  &  CO.,  Portsmouth,  Va. 

SEED  CORN  FOR  SALE. 

Yellow,  8  rowed.  End  kernels  rejected  giving  uni¬ 
form  seed  for  planter.  Price,  75  cents  half  bushel; 
$1.25  per  bushel.  Four  bushels  or  more  $1  per  bushel. 
Frank  T.  GURNET,  Shady  Lawn  Farm,  Nazareth,  Pa. 


FOB  SALE. 

The  EARLY  SCOTCH  SEED  OATS.  Price,  75  cents 
per  bushel.  Address  H.  S.  MYERS,  York,  Pa. 

Ml#  I II O  I  O  A  BLACKCAP.  The  Best 

MUSIS 

“M.  "KANSAS  HOMK  “iSf 
A.  H.  GKIESA,  Box  J,  Lawrence,  Has. 

A  HALF-INTEREST  in  a  fine  Hatting  and  Fur¬ 
nishing  Goods  business,  New  York  City,  for  sale 
or  exchange  for  general  country  store  Value  ?2;>,0(J0. 
GEO.  JOHNSON,  Christy  Place,  Morris  Heights,  N.Y. 

OUR  MANUAL011  CANADA  HARI>W00D  wood 

ASHES 

Our  long  axperlence  enables  us  to  select  the  best 
In  the  markCL 

THE  FOREST  CITY  WOOD  ASI1  CO.. 
London,  Ont.,  I  nnada. 

Address  all  letters  from  United  States  to  SOUTH 
SUDBURY,  MASS. 
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PRICE,  FIVE  CENTS 
$2.00  PER  YEAR. 


NEW  YORK,  MARCH  26,  1892 


VOL.  LI.  No  2200. 


THE  MAPES  MANURES 


PREPARED  SPECIALLY  FOR 


Potatoes,  Celery,  Onions,  Cabbages,  Cauliflowers,  Tobacco,  Truck, 
Corn  (Ensilage),  Tomatoes,  Mangolds,  Rhubarb,  Top- 
Dressing  Pastures,  Mowing  Lands,  Lawns. 

Quality  and  Yield  Superior  with  these  Manures  than  with  Stable  Manures,  and  at  Much  Less  Cost. 


From  the  Official  Report  of  the 
American  Agriculturist,  Dec.  IHSKI. 

“847 %  bushels  of 
Potatoes  with  half  ton 

of  THE  MAPES  PO¬ 
TATO  MANURE  on 

one  measured  acre.’’ 
“The  largest  crop  ever 
grown  with  fertilizers 
or  manure.” 


The  Grower  of  the  Crop, 
847%  Bushels,  It.  A.  CHIS¬ 
HOLM.  says:  “I  am  satisfied 
that  I  can  raise  1,000  bushels 
on  this  same  acre  with  a  ton  of 
the  Mapes  Potato  Manure.” 
“  The  highest  yield  obtained 
with  barnyard  manure  in  this 
section  was  492  bushels, 
being  the  Sixth  Prize  Crop 
in  Contest  1889.” 


The  American  Agricultur¬ 
ist,  in  commenting  pn  the 
Crop  Contest  in  December, 
1890,  writes: 

“  In  the  two  seasons  we 
have  here  singular  proof  of 
the  fact  that  a  few  pounds 
of  plant  food  in  the  Right 
Forms,  so  as  to  become 
available  at  the  right  times, 
have  almost  doubled  the 
crop  from  what  it  was  on 
the  stable  manure.” 

“  Apparently  it  is  not  so 
much  the  QUANTITY  but 
the  FORM  in  which  the 
plant  food  is  furnished  that 
governs  the  yield,  provided 
a  reasonable  amount  is 
supplied.” 


The  Crop  (745  Bushels),  also  Crown  with  Mapes  Potato  Manure,  is  “The  Second 

Largest  Crop”  ever  Crown  with  Fertilizers  or  Manure, 
and  is  the  Largest  ever  Crown  in  Maine. 


The  official  analyses  and  reports  of  the  State  Agricultural  Stations  of  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania  and  other  States  for  the  last  year,  1891,  show  the  HIGH  STANDARD  OF  THE  MAPES  MANURES 
TO  BE  FULLY  MAINTAINED.  . 

The  Official  Annual  Report  to  January  1,  1892,  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  containing  all  the 
analyses  of  “Complete  Manures,”  analyzed  during  th§  past  year  in  Pennsylvania,  show  THE  MAPES  POTATO 
MANURE  to  be  the  HIGHEST  GRADE  of  all  the  Potato  Manures,  and  to  have  a  “comparative  commercial  value ”  of 
from  TEN  TO  OVER  TWENTY  DOLLARS  PER  TON  HIGHER  than  found  in  ELEVEN  of  the  FOURTEEN  other 
brands  of  Potato  Manures  analyzed. 

Arrangements  have  been  perfected  whereby  users  of  fertilizers,  even  in  sections  where  the  MAPES  MANURES 
are  not  for  sale  by  local  dealers,  can  procure  these  manures  in  ANY  QUANTITY  (one  bag  and  upwards)  at 
reasonable  rates. 

Correspondence  Solicited. 


The  Mapes  Formula  and  Peruvian  Guano  Go.,  143  Liberty  St.,  New  York. 


7ED  POTATOES  300  bushelf 

ru  1  A  1  UE.O.  Hurai  New- 
Yorker  No.  2.  Order  now.  Will  ship  In  spring, 
f.  o.  b.,  $l.f>5  per  barrel. 

E.  L.  LYMAN,  Bancroft,  Shia.  Co.,  Mich. 


ASPINWALL 


qnn  ■Rn«sVlp1«!  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
OUU  ausneis  No>  2  POTATOES.  Mer¬ 
chantable  size,  75  cents  per  bushel,  f.  o.  b. 

_ .1.  M.  MEREDITH,  Calcium,  Pa. 


100  Bush,  Rural  New-Yorker  k  2  Seed  Fotatoes 

*1  per  bushel  of  BO  pounds,  bags  free.  Can  ship  via 
Penn.  RK.,  Balt,  and  Ohio  RR.,  or  Reading  RR. 

BENJ.  SHARPLESS,  West  Chester,  Pa. 


The  Triumph  of 


It  Marks! 

It  Furrows! 
It  Drops! 

It  Covers! 

All  in  One  Operation. 


SEED  POTATOES.— -Rural  New-Yorker  No.  2, 
"Tborburn”  stock.  Price:  Peck,  30  cents; 
bushel,  $1 ;  barrel,  $2.75,  f.  o.  b. 

J.  C.  GROSSMAN,  Wolcottville,  Ind. 


Modern  Invention 


MANUFACTURE 
ASPINWALL  MFG.CCL 
THREE  RIVERS 
S.  MICH. 


SEED  CORN  FOR  SALE. 

Yellow,  8  rowed.  End  kernels  rejected  giving  uni¬ 
form  seed  for  planter.  Priee,  75  cents  half  bushel; 
$1.25  per  bushel.  Four  bushels  or  more  $1  per  bushel. 
Frank  T.  Gernet,  Shady  Lawn  Farm,  Nazareth,  Pa. 


PLANTS 


Two  years  old.  Very  low  price.  Three  sample  vines 
by  mall  15  cents.  Also  other  varieties.  Send  for  prices. 
Address  R.  WHEATON  CLARK,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 


CORN,  BEANS 


Absolutely  Guaranteed 


VV  Fill  I  LU  BERRIES  to  send  for  my 
Illustrated  and  Descriptive  Strawberry  Catalogue 
Free.  fW~  Send  now,  it  will  pay  you. 

W.  F.  ALLEN,  JR.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


Mention  this  paper. 


Illustrated  Circular  Sent  i  ree. 


grown  from  pure  natural  seed,  for  sale  at  a  sacrifice, 
or  will  exchange  In  large  lots  for  good  real  estate 
well  located,  or  good  personal  property.  For  descrip¬ 
tive  catalogue  address 

E.  R.  COCHRAN  &  CO., 
Middletown  Nursery  and  Fruit  Farm. 

Middletown,  Del. 


ASPINWALL  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Three  Rivers,  Mich 


To  introduce  our  seeds  into  new  hands  we  make  this 

Special  Offer  !°y, 30  cents  of  one 

frQK— .  ' '  full  size  package  of 

this  beautiful  strain  of 


FRUITS  ££*  Sssi 

I  E  LI  I  I  O  Plum,  Strawber¬ 
ry,  Raspberry,  Black  berry .  O  u  rra  n  t , 
G rape. Gw  seberrv, etc.  Also  Chest¬ 
nuts,  Walnuts,  Trifoliate  Orange, 
EleagnusLong-  D  T  D  H  I  T  O 

lpe^ne^herDtnnlLo 

-  Send  for  Catalogue  - 

A  SON,  Moorestown.  N.  J. 


401 

Varieties 


Il  rSnSV  “““ 

9b  1  M  Ok#-  JB  Perfection” 

fc^Qand  a  r  oz.  package  of  Boston  Beauty 
fcT^SWEET  PEAS,  and  send  FREE  our 
■  ^Hand-Book  of  Vegetable  O 
K  and  Flower  Seeds  for -  IO(/2o 

F  It  is  fully  illustrated  and  contains  colored 
7  plates  painted  from  nature.  The  latest  novel¬ 
ties  you  will  find  in  this  book.  It  gives  full  de- 
wr  scription  of  how  and  when  to  plant  all  kinds  of  Seeds. 

Everyone  interested  in  Seeds  should  send  for  it. 


(EXCELSIOR)  New  England’s  Hardy 


OUB  NEW  1832  FLOWEB  SEED  OFFEB. 

A  Magnificent  [I  fm/ER  QEI 


Fruits  when  nil  others  fnll.  See  testimony,  des¬ 
cription,  and  colored  plates,  which  will  be  sent  Free. 

THE  SWINDLE  AMONG  NEW  STKAW- 
,  „  ,  KERR  IKS  FOR  1HR2 

fully  exposed  in  our  Catalogue  Read  and  consider  be¬ 
fore  investing  money  in  new  fruits.  Trees.  Pin nl sand 
Vines  of  best  new  and  old  varieties,  for  sale  cheap. 

G.  H.  4.  J.  H.  HALE, 

Send  for  catalogue.  South  Glastonbury,  Conn. 


W.W.  RAWSON  &  CO.  Boston,  Mass 


Earliest 

SWEET  CORN 

it T AW  IN  THE 

'Wo  FLU  D 

\Z/i  INCHES  LONG  BY  8/a 
INCHES  IN  CIRCUMFERENCE 
WEIGHING  IMPOUNDS  EACH 
WE  WILL  SEND 
ONE  PACKET  EACH 
Of  This  CORN, 

8  CHAMPION  RADISH  AND 
GRAND  RAPIDS  LETTUCE 
^  T06ETHER  WITH  OUR 


KING  OF  THE  ROAD-MAKERS 


*£M  W  stamps,  we.  will  send  The  I  .adle*’  W  orld  for  Th  r«*o 
Mont  hs,  and  to  each  subscriber  we  will  also  send  Free 
and  postpaid ,  a  large  and  Magnificent  Collection  of  Choice 
Flower  Kcedn,  two  hundred  varieties ,  including  Pansies,  Verbenas, 
Chrysanthemums,  Antcra,  Phlox  Drumrnondii,  Balsam,  Cypress  Vine, 
Stocks,  Digitalis,  Double  Zinnia,  Pinks,  etc.,  etc.  Remember, twelve 
cents  pays  for  *the  paper  three  months  and  this  entire  magnificent  Col¬ 
lection  of  Choice  Flower  Seeds,  put  up  by  a  first-class  Seed  House  and 
warranted  fresh  and  reliable.  No  lady  can  afford  to  miss  this  wonderful 
opportunity.  We  guarantee  every  sub-  . 

scriber  many  times  the  value  of  money 

sent,  and  will  refund  your  money  and  ' jjvfe. 

make  you  a  present  or  both  seeds  and  T I 

paper  if  you  are  not  satisfied.  Ours  is  gfcWVJ  V, 
an  old  andreliable  publishing  house,  en-  f 
dorsed  by  all  the  leading  newspapers. 

Do  not  confound  this  offer  with  the  catchpenny  ^  * 

schemes  of  unscrupulous  persons.  Write  to-day  \ 

— don't  put  it  off !  Six  subscriptions  and  six  Seed  Vi.\7  (X  w. 
Collections  sent  for  60  cents. 

SPECIAL  OFFER!  Ing  this  advertisement  \Aj\ihj\  J  < 


FORSTER’S  PATENT 


ROCK  BREAKER 


FOR  MACADAM. 


Properly  cubed.  No  gear-wheels  to 
break.  Product,  10  to  200  tons  per 
day,  according  to  size.  Over  550 
In  use.  FOR  COARSE  AND 
FINE  CRUSHING.  Does  the 
work  of  any  other  breaker  with  one- 
third  the  power  and  one-half  the 
expense  for  keeping  In  repair. 
Mounted  on  Iron  trucks.  Only  man¬ 
ufacturers.  Correspondence  solicited 


and  naming  the  paper  in  which-  ehe  saw  it.  we  k 

will  sand  free.  in  addition  to  all  the  above,  one  packet  I  ” 

of  the  new  and  popular  Imported  Lovc-ln-u-Ml*t,  I  \  > 

a  hardy,  erect-growing  annual,  with  brightgreen  fen-  a  O 

nel-shaped  leaves,  finely  cut,  and  bearing  a  very  pretty  and  curious  — 
blue  flower.  Plants  grow  about  12  inches  high,  are  of  the 
easiest  culture,  and  very-  profuse  bloomers.  W e  will  also  wad  free 
one  copy  of  our  Munuul  of  Floriculture,  a  book  of  great 
interest  and  value  to  all  who  cultivate  flowers. 

ANOTHER  GREAT  OFFER! 

subscription  price)  we  will  send  The  Lftdlei*  \%  orld  for  One 
Y ear,  together  with  our  magnificent  Collection  of  Choice  Flower 
Seeds# above  described,  likewise  one  packet  of  ii  Love-in-a-Mist  ** 
and  our  44  Manual  of  Floriculture. 99  Address: 

IS.  II.  MOORE  CO.,  5£?  Park  Place,  New  York. 


Ii  $  y Beautiful  illustrated 

f CATALOGUE 
n_  A  d  For  1892  for  io  cents. 

UH^T  r  EARL  TUBEROSE  BULBS  / 

Price  &  Reed, Albany  N.Y. 


Walks  and  Talks  on  the  Farm,”  “  Harris  on  the  Pig. 
Manure,”  “Gardening  for  Young  and  Old,”  etc.,  etc. 


Talks  on 


Address  plainly, 


GOSLEE’S  TOBACCO  RIOGER 


205  ILLUSTRATIONS 


AND  POTATO  COVERER 


72  DOUBLE- COLUMN  PAGES,  CONTAINING 
MUCH  INFORMATION  AS  A  $1  BOOR. 


Address  JOSEPH  HARRIS,  Moreton  Farm,  Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y. 

KST  Free  to  all  Readers  of  The  Rubai.  New-Yorker  who  send  for  it  at  once. 


IT  WILL  COST  YOU  NOTHING. 

8E1VII  US  YOUR  ADDRESS  on  a  postal  and  vou 
will  UECEIVK  THIS  FINEST  CATALOGUE  OF 


No  implement  has  ever  been  introduced  into  the  tobacco  and  potato  field 

with  better  results. 

Belcher  &  Taylor  Agricultural  Tool  Co., 

BOX  75.  CHICOPEE  FALLS,  MASS. 


New  Jersey, 


T.  B.  Terry’s  Tools. 

IMPLEMENTS  FOR  A  POTATO  GROWER. 

Over  2 M  years  ago  The  R.  N.-Y.  printed  the  picture 
shown  below.  At  the  request  of  many  readers  it  is 
reprinted.  We  do  not  like  to  reprint  old  pictures  or 
articles  and  would  not  in  this  case  but  for  the  fact 
that  our  newer  subscribers  have  never  seen  it.  Mr. 
Terry’s  success  as  a  potato  grower  and  the  fact  that 
many  of  these  tools  are  indispensable  to  successful 
potato  culture  are  additional  reasons. 

Out  in  the  road  stands  the  big  potato  wagon  with 
three  horses  attached.  There  are  72  bushel  potato 


use  them  (Mr.  Terry  does  not).  To  the  left  is  the 
Eureka  mower  which  Mr.  Terry  likes  because  it  leaves 
the  hay  in  such  shape  that  it  cures  easily  and  well 
without  the  need  of  any  tedder.  In  front  of  it  are  two 
Oliver  chilled  plows,  while  on  the  walk  is  our  old 
friend  Breed’s  weeder,  and  just  in  front  of  that  a 
Planet  Jr.  potato  digger  or  plow.  A  very  useful  thing 
is  the  barrel  on  wheels  which  is  wheeled  up  to  the 
kitchen  door  to  receive  the  slops  from  the  house. 

At  the  right  of  the  drill,  along  the  fence,  is',  first,  a 
Hoover  potato  digger  ;  next  comes  a  disc  harrow  and, 
just  in  front  of  it,  a  Cutaway.  In  front  of  the  Cutaway 
is  the  well-known  “  Acme,”  while  in  front  of  that  are 


manure  the  Kemp  manure  spreader  must  be  included 
in  this  list.  The  Aspinwall  planter  can  be  used  to 
drop  corn  and  will  also  distribute  fertilizers  in  the  drill 
as  well  as  any  machine  on  the  market.  The  fertilizers 
used  broadcast  can  be  sown  with  the  wheat  drill. 
Estimates  vary  as  to  the  amount  of  land  one  must 
have  in  potatoes  to  make  a  planter  profitable.  Mr. 
Terry  says  10  acres  will  make  it  pay  and  a  man  in 
almost  any  neighborhood  could  plant  for  half  a  dozen 
neighbors.  Breed’s  weeder  is  a  tool  that  every  potato 
grower  should  have.  Mr.  Terry  says  that  with  it  he 
thoroughly  scratched  over  seven  acres  in  five  hours. 
Mr.  Lewis  went  over  his  17  acres  in  l  %  day.  The  soil 
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POOLS  USED  BY  T.  B.  TERRY  IN  GROWING  CLOVER,  WHEAT  AND  POTATOES.  (Reprinted  by  Request.)  Fig.  103. 


boxes  on  it.  There  is  a  folded  canvas  shown  which 
can  be  spread  over  the  load  in  case  of  a  storm.  Observe 
the  umbrella  which  shelters  the  driver.  In  the  road 
or  against  the  fence  on  the  other  side  are  hay  rake, 
fanning  mill,  carriage,  wheelbarrow,  roller,  hay  racks, 
extension  ladder,  small  wagon,  etc.  Next  the  wagon 
is  a  Kemp  manure  spreader,  which,  with  its  recent 
improvements,  is  a  wonderful  labor-saving  machine. 
Next  to  it  is  a  Buckeye  low-down  binder.  Mr.  Terry 
does  not  raise  very  many  acres  of  wheat,  but  still  it 
pays  him  to  own  a  binder,  so  that  he  can  harvest  his 
crop  just  when  and  how  he  wants  to.  In  the  gate-way 
stands  an  Empire  seed  drill.  Almost  all  potato  growers 
use  wheat  in  their  rotation.  This  drill  will  sow  grain 
evenly  or  would  distribute  fertilizers  for  those  who 


two  Thomas  smoothing  harrows,  on  one  of  which  is  a 
Cahoon  seed  sower  with  which  Mr.  Terry  sows  his 
clover  seed.  Next  the  disc  harrow  is  the  Aspinwall 
potato  planter,  and  next  to  that  the  Hudson  Bicycle 
cultivator,  with  two  Planet  Jr.  walking  cultivators  in 
front.  Mr.  Terry  has  duplicate  wagons,  plows,  har¬ 
rows,  cultivators,  etc.,  because,  as  he  says,  the  time  is 
sure  to  come  when  work  must  be  rushed  and  a  day’s 
loss  in  fitting  the  ground  represents  many  dollars  in 
money.  Then  is  the  time  to  put  both  teams  at  work 
with  the  best  tools  and  rush  the  needed  operation 
through. 

Of  the  tools  here  shown  the  most  useful  to  the 
potato  grower  are  the  planter  and  digger,  Breed’s 
weeder  and  riding  cultivator.  If  one  uses  much  stable 


in  both  cases  was  mellow,  level  and  free  from  stones. 
Has  any  man  a  right  to  expect  good  tools  to  work  well 
on  any  other  ?  A  good  riding  cultivator  is  a  very  use¬ 
ful  tool.  Somebody  asked  a  short  time  ago  if  a  two- 
horse  riding  cultivator  will  do  more  and  better  work 
than  two  men  with  walking  cultivators.  It  will,  when 
the  rows  are  straight.  Every  tooth  of  the  riding  cul¬ 
tivator  is  under  control — they  may  be  lowered  or 
raised  at  will.  Both  sides  of  the  row  are  worked  at 
one  trip.  The  cultivator  goes  steadily  on — it  does  not 
jump  or  jerk  when  a  careless  horse  changes  his  place 
in  the  row  and  thus  changes  the  draft  on  the  cultivator. 
The  riding  tool  will  also  work  up  closer  to  the  row,  while 
the  depth  of  working  is  more  easily  regulated.  But 
this  all  applies  to  rows  that  are  perfectly  straight.  In 
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the  fruit.  Then  again,  the 
quantity  of  copper  may,  with¬ 
out  doubt,  be  largely  reduced 
and  that  will  make  assurance 
doubly  sure.” 

“  What  are  your  best  grapes 
for  profit  ?” 

“  Well,  Norton’s  Virginia, 
Ironclad  and  Ives.  The  last 
is  the  most  reliable  all-around  grape  that  we  have,  and 
when  fully  ripe,  is  very  good.  It  has  a  bad  reputation 
in  your  markets,  because  growers  generally  ship  it  as 
soon  as  it  becomes  black,  but  when  it  is  far  from  ripe. 
Norton’s  Virginia  is  grown  only  as  a  wine  grape.” 

“  Can  you  tell  me  of  the  origin  of  the  Ironclad  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  yes.  In  1873,  in  conversation  with  Thomas 
Scott,  then  President  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railway,  I 
was  deploring  the  prevalence  of  the  grape  rot.  Mr. 
Scott  remarked  that  he  believed  his  gardener  had  a 
grape  which  never  rotted.  I  investigated  and  found 
that  the  grape  was  an  old  friend  of  my  family.  It  was  ♦ 
a  seedling,  growing  near  Darby,  Pa.,  and  is  evidently 
a  cross  between  Labrusca  and  Cordifolia.  The  origi¬ 
nal  vine  is  over  100  years  old,  and  my  father,  when  a 
boy,  knew  of  it  and  had  eaten  its  fruit.  I  got  cuttings 
and  propagated  it.  It  seems  to  have  the  ability  to  re¬ 
sist  rot  and  phylloxera  without  any  external  aid.  It  is 
especially  valuable  as  a  wine  grape,  owing  to  its  deep, 
rich  color.  At  the  horticultural  exhibition  in  Wash¬ 
ington  in  1886,  I  exhibited  some  of  the  juice.  Those 
who  saw  it  could  at  first  hardly  believe  that  it  was  not 
artificially  colored,  and  one  member  of  the  convention 
said  it  was  dark  enough  for  ink.  It  was  tried,  and 
worked  so  well  that  the  minutes  of  that  convention 
were  written  in  the  Ironclad  juice.” 

“  Has  it  been  largely  disseminated?” 

“  Quite  generally.  I  have,  by  request,  sent  vines  to 
New  Zealand  and  California,  and  both  wood  and  seeds 
to  Spain.  I  do  not  know  how  largely  nurserymen 
have  disseminated  it  at  home.” 

“On  the  whole,  then,  Mr.  Pearson,  you  are  quite 
satisfied  with  the  outlook  for  grape  culture  ?  ” 

“I  am.  I  believe  that  we  can  now  grow  the  Vini- 
feras  in  the  open  air  at  Vineland,  N.  J.,  and  doubtless 
much  further  north,  by  simply  giving  them  a  little 
winter  protection.  The  difficulty  with  these  grapes 
(the  European  family)  has  been  that  mildew  and  rot, 
not  cold,  rendered  them  useless.  We  can  easily  de¬ 
stroy  these  pests  by  spraying  and  can  thus,  I  believe, 
grow  these  beautiful  grapes.  I  shall  plant  some  Black 
Hamburgs  in  the  spring  in  the  open  air,  and  I  hope 
others  will  give  them  a  trial.  One  of  my  neighbors 
has  succeeded  in  growing  beautiful  clusters  of  one  of 
the  Viniferas  in  the  open  air,  by  carefully  spraying  it, 
and  others  can  do  the  same.” 


Effect  of  Copper  Compounds  on  Soils.  Eig.  104, 


Soil  in  left-hand  box  contained  a  five-per-cent  solution  of  copper  sulphate,  while  the  soil  in  the  right-hand  box 

contained  no  copper. 


very  much  less  than  the  checks.  At  Fig.  104  are  shown 
two  sets  of  tomato  plants  grown  from  the  same  seed 
and  planted  at  the  same  time,  the  only  difference 
being  that  a  five-per-cent  solution  of  copper  sulphate 
was  added  to  the  soil  in  one  case  while  in  the  other 
the  soil  was  not  treated.  A  measurement  of  these  to¬ 
matoes  to-day  shows  that  the  check  plants  have  made 
over  six  times  the  growth  that  the  plants  in  the  cop¬ 
per  sulphate  have  made.” 

The  Interview. 

THE  USE  OF  THE  BORDEAUX  MIXTURE. 

A  Veteran  Experimenter  Talks. 

Col.  A.  W.  Pearson  of  New  Jersey  recently  said  to  a 
R.  N.-Y.  reporter: 

“  I  first  became  interested  in  grape  diseases  in  1874 
or  1875.  My  friend  Dr.  E.  C.  Bid  well  and  myself  each 
procured  a  compound  microscope  and  began  the  study. 
The  first  year  we  spent  in  identifying  the  germ.” 

“  How  did  you  satisfy  yourself  that  you  were 
right  ?  ” 

“  We  made  sure  by  cultivating  the  spore  and  then 
infected  other  grapes  with  the  culture,  producing  the 
specific  disease.  It  was  in  1878  or  1879  that  Dr.  Bid- 
well  discovered  the  winter  form  of  the  black  rot, 
which  has  since  been,  in  his  honor,  named  Lmstadia 
Bidwellii.” 

“  When  did  you  begin  your  spraying  experiments 
with  the  Bordeaux  and  other  mixtures  ?  ” 

“  The  first  work  was  done  on  June  13,  1887,  but  the 
results  were  not  satisfactory.  To  be  more  accurate, 
there  were  no  results.” 

“  What  was  the  trouble  ?” 

“  It  was  too  late  in  the  season  when  we  began  the 
work.  The  next  year  we  began  spraying  when  the 
vines  first  began  to  grow  and  we  kept  it  up  at  intervals 
throughout  the  season.  The  results  were  very  encour¬ 
aging.  Prof.  Scribner  of  the  Tennessee  University, 
then  of  the  Agricultural  Department,  was  with  me  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  season.  We  had  succeeded  in 
killing  the  germs  of  the  rot,  the  next  question  was  to 
decide  as  to  the  effect  of  the  spraying  on  the  grapes.” 

“  How  did  you  settle  that  ?  ” 

“  By  a  very  practical  test.  We  cut  a  large  quantity 
of  them  and  deliberately  ate  all  we  could.  Then  we 
said  our  prayers  and  awaited  results.  There  were  no 


EFFECTS  OF  COPPER  SOLUTIONS  ON  THE  SOIL. 

The  use  of  Paris-green,  the  Bordeaux  mixture  and 
other  compounds  containing  copper  has  increased  so 
rapidly  of  late  that  the  question  has  seriously  arisen  as 
to  the  effect  upon  the  soil  of  such  heavy  doses  of  these 
materials.  It  is  thought  by  many  that  the  continued 
use  of  these  materials  will  result  in  such  an  accumula¬ 
tion  of  compounds  of  copper  in  the  soil  as  to  seriously 
affect  the  vegetation  of  seeds.  It  is  not  strange,  there¬ 
fore,  that  our  experiment  stations  are  conducting  a 
series  of  experiments  to  test  the  effect  of  small  quan¬ 
tities  of  copper  in  the  soil.  Prof.  S.  A.  Beach  of  the 
Geneva  Experiment  Station,  N.  Y.,  sends  us  the  fol¬ 
lowing  account  of  a  series  of  experiments  he  has  under 
way. 

“  Peas,  tomatoes  and  wheat  were  selected  for  the  first 
experiments,  as  they  represented  plants  of  widely  dif¬ 
fering  natural  orders.  The  seeds  were  planted  in 
different  soil  mixtures  containing  two  percent  and  five 
per  cent  by  weight  of  copper  sulphate.  At  the  same 
time  an  equal  number  of  seeds  were  planted  in  soil  ex¬ 
actly  similar  except  that  it  contained  no  copper  sul¬ 
phate,  and  care  was  taken  to  give  all  the  plants  exactly 
similar  conditions  and  treatment.  This  amount  of 
copper  sulphate  in  the  soil  caused  a  marked  difference 
from  the  first  between  the  plants  on  treated  and 
untreated,  or  cheek  soil.  The  difference  was  notice¬ 
able  in  the  per  cent  of  plants  that  germinated,  the 
appearance  of  the  foliage,  the  height  and  the  period 
of  maturity. 

“In  the  two-per-cent  soils  six  per  cent  more  tomato 
seed,  17  per  cent  more  of  p?as  and  17  per  cent  less  of 
wheat  germinated  than  in  the  check  soils.  The  last 
mentioned  was  the  only  instance  in  all  the  experiments 
tried  thus  far  in  which  the  per  cent  of  germinated 
seeds  in  the  copper  soils  did  not  exceed  the  per  cent 
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Chemicals  and  Celery.— IV. 

HOW  I  GREW  82,000  WORTH  ON  ONE  ACRE. 

Digging  and  Marketing  the  Crop. 

The  question  “  How  did  you  market  such  a  large 
crop  of  celery  ?  ”  has  been  often  asked  and  it  is  a  very 
important  question  judging  from  the  large  number  of 
inquiries  received. 

In  places  where  the  crop  had  grown  rankly  and 
rapidly  it  was  ready  for  market  in  August.  Two  large 
tubs  made  by  sawing  a  hogshead  in  two  were  taken  to 
the  field  to  hold  water  for  washing  the  celery.  A  man 
went  along  the  rows  digging  up  the  plants  with  a 
spading  fork  with  his  right  hand  and  pulling  them  up 
with  his  left  and  shaking  the  dirt  from  the  roots  by 
striking  them  against  the  handle  of  the  fork.  Then 
the  plants  were  stripped  of  wilted  stalks  and  carried 
to  the  washing  tubs. 

No  knife  was  used  on  the  Golden  Self-Blanching 
variety.  The  roots  were  left  on  and  the  plants  wrashed 
with  a  brush  broom  in  one  tub  and  rinsed  in  the  other, 
then  placed  on  a  table  where  they  were  bunched,  then 
packed  in  water-tight  boxes  or  racks — enough  water 
being  put  in  the  boxes  to  cover  the  roots.  Celery 
marketed  in  this  way  will  keep  good  one  week  in  the 
warm  summer  weather.  Commission  merchants  can 
then  ship  to  hotels  and  stores  throughout  the  country. 

This  is  the  greatest  improvement  ever  made  in  mar¬ 
keting  early  celery.  A  description  of  the  box  or  rack 
is  given  at  Fig.  105. 

These  racks  have  been  highly  praised  by  every  per¬ 
son  using  them.  They  are  made  to  hold  2  or  234  dozen 
each.  If  the  market  is  dull  and  part  of  the  load  is  un¬ 
sold  it  can  be  left  at  some  place  or  brought  home  and 
offered  for  sale  the  next  day  with  a  clear  conscience; 
for  it  will  be  as  good  as  the  celery  taken  up  24  hours 
later. 

The  increase  in  the  consumption  of  celery  the  last 
few  years  has  been  so  great  that  growers  have  not  kept 
up  with  the  demand.  Last  month — February — celery 
was  selling  in  Boston  for  84  per  dozen.  Three  or  four 
years  ago  but  small  quantities  were  sold  before  Thanks¬ 
giving.  Now  large  quantities  are  sold  in  August,  Sep¬ 
tember  and  October. 

To  keep  celery  brittle,  solid  and  salable  these  racks 
are  indispensable  during  the  warm  summer  weather. 
On  Thursdays  I  have  marketed  GO  or  70  dozens  to  com¬ 
mission  merchants,  they  selling  it  on  Fridays  and  Sat¬ 
urdays  to  markets  and  stores,  the  markets  keeping 
some  of  it  till  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  of  the  next 
week,  and  this  in  summer  with  the  thermometer  up  to 
60  and  80  degrees.  Early  celery  cannot  be  marketed 
successfully  without  these  racks.  A  few  customers  at 
first  will  object  to  the  roots  left  on,  but  after  they  see 
the  advantages  they  will  not  have  it  in  any  other  way. 
They  find  they  can  deliver  celery  to  consumers  fresh 
and  solid  with  the  roots  on.  When  celery  is  grown  and 
marketed  in  this  way  three  men  can  take  up  and  pre¬ 
pare  about  100  dozens  in  a  day.  n.  niven. 

Practical  Potato  Points. 

“Chemicals  and  Clover”  Stand  by  Us! 

83,500  FROM  THAT  “CHEMICAL”  JERSEY  FARM. 

We  have  had  much  to  say  about  the  100-acre  farm  of 
Mr.  D.  C.  Lewis  in  New  Jersey.  In  1889,  Mr.  Lewis 
sold  products  to  the  value  of  83,116.73,  and  in  1890  to 
the  value  of  82,435.20.  We  now  have  his  statement 
for  1891,  which  follows: 

“The  products  of  my  farm  having  been  nearly  all 
disposed  of  for  the  year  ending  April  1,  1892,  I  am 
able,  by  estimating  the  price  of  a  few  articles  at  figures 
which  are  under  rather  than  over  the  actual  amount, 
to  give  the  gross  sales  for  the  year,  and  while  prices 
have  not  been  high,  I  am  enabled  to  give  a  better 
showing  than  in  any  previous  year,  so  that  chemicals 
and  clover  continue  to  stand  by  me  in  my  rotation, 
which  is  corn,  potatoes,  wheat  and  hay.  Some  pork 
and  milk,  and  a  few  chickens  and  eggs  are  also  sold. 
My  stock  still  consists  of  one  team  of  horses,  another 
of  mules,  and  four  cows.  I  also  give  the  amount  of 
fertilizer  used  during  the  last  year — a  slight  increase 
over  the  quantity  in  any  former  year.  I  applied  dur¬ 
ing  the  year  on  potatoes,  corn  and  wheat,  16  tons  400 


pounds,  with  the  following 

results  as  the 

total  sales 

from  the  farm  during  the  year. 

Corn  and  wheat . 

Hay . 

Potatoes . 

Pork  and  calves . 

Miscellaneous  Items . 

Chickens,  eggs  and  milk . 

Sales  In 

1891. 

....  $023  01 

751  69 
....  1,676  53 

174  29 

33  35 

284  30 

Sales  in 

1889. 

$461  22 

925  00 

1,304  16 

362  16 

64  19 

Total . 

...  $3,544  77 

$3,116.73 

D.  C. 

LEWIS.” 

For  the  sake  of  comparison  we  have  added  the  sales 
of  1889.  It  appears  that  Mr.  Lewis  sold  less  meat  and 
more  eggs,  receiving  less  money  for  hay  and  more  for 
grain  and  potatoes.  The  corn  brought  more  because 
there  was  more  of  it  to  sell  as,  instead  of  being  fed  to 
stock,  it  was  sold  as  grain.  The  sales  of  hay,  grain 
and  potatoes,  the  three  staples  of  the  farm,  amounted 


to  82,690.38  in  1889,  and  to  83,051.83  in  1891  ;  while  the 
stock  products  amounted  to  8426.35  and  8492.94  for  the 
same  years.  Last  year  was  a  good  season  for  pota¬ 
toes  ;  but  a  poor  one  for  grass.  Prices  for  potatoes 
were  low,  but  the  crop  was  large  enough  to  make  good 
returns.  There  cannot  be  a  season  when  grass,  grain 
and  potatoes  will  all  fail,  and  at  least  once  in  three  or 
four  years  potatoes  are  sure  to  bring  a  high  price. 
Thus  it  is  that,  in  the  long  run,  with  this  rotation*  Mr. 
Lewis  is  sure  of  a  good  average  of  sales.  For  example, 
take  the  sales  for  the  last  three  years,  which  include 
two  extremes  of  very  wet  and  very  dry  growing  sea¬ 
sons.  The  sales  were  83,116.73,  83,435.20  and  $3,544.77 — 
a  total  of  $9,096.70,  or  an  average  of  $3,032.23,  and  the 
beauty  of  it  is  that  the  farm  will  now  produce  more 
than  it  would  three  years  ago. 

“Chemicals  and  Clover”  in  Rhode  Island. 

NO  USE  FOR  “  THE  MACHINE  CALLED  COW.” 

Here  in  Rhode  Island  I  have  practiced  the  system 
outlined  in  the  little  book  with  the  above  name,  for 
seven  years ;  but  in  a  way  a  little  different  from  that 
mentioned,  and  it  has  proved  very  satisfactory.  I 
never  plant  corn  and  do  not  like  a  newly  turned  sod  for 
potatoes,  because  I  cannot  get  the  soil  fine  enough  be¬ 
fore  planting.  I  tried  turning  the  sod  as  soon  as  the 
grass  was  taken  off  in  the  last  of  June,  and  using  what 
stable  manure  I  had  on  top  of  the  furrows  and  harrow¬ 
ing  it  in  and  sowing  the  ground  with  barley,  Hun¬ 
garian  Grass  or  buckwheat.  I  have  always  had  a  good 
crop,  and  after  taking  it  off  I  turn  the  stubble  in  late 
in  the  fall.  By  this  method  two  stubbles  were  turned 
in  and  two  crops  taken  from  the  ground  the  last  year 
before  planting.  In  the  winter  I  apply  a  little  more 
stable  manure,  and  in  the  spring  plow  and  harrow  till 
the  ground  is  in  good  condition  for  planting  potatoes, 
using  1,600  pounds  of  some  good  potato  fertilizer  to 
the  acre  in  the  furrow  after  the  potatoes  have  been 
dropped  and  lightly  covered  with  fine  soil.  With  good 
cultivation  through  the  season  the  crop  speaks  for 


A,  20x4  Inches;  B,  14J^  x  4.  Top  pieces,  C,  lJ4-incb  wide,  %-lneh 
thick.  Posts,  D,  12  Inches  long,  one  inch  square.  The  box  Is  made  of 
94-inch  stuff.  The  joints  are  mitered  and  painted  before  nailing  to¬ 
gether.  The  posts  are  nailed  on  the  Inside  of  the  corners.  Painted 
Inside  and  out  with  any  color— white  preferred. 

itself.  It  is  four  times  greater  than  it  was  when  I  used 
stable  manure  without  the  chemicals.  The  next  season 
the  ground  is  seeded  with  barley  or  oats,  and  the  crop 
is  good  enough  without  extra  manure,  and  there  is 
always  a  good  crop  of  clover. 

Three  years  ago  I  varied  the  plan  by  plowing  the 
crop  of  grass  in  about  the  middle  of  June,  and  sowing 
with  buckwheat  as  before,  and  I  think  I  shall  like  this 
plan  the  best,  as  by  it  is  saved  the  time  required  for 
cutting,  curing  and  carting  the  crop  to  the  barn  and 
then  putting  it  through  the  machine  called  a  cow,  and 
getting  it  well  saturated  with  water  again,  and  then 
carting  it  back  to  the  same  spot  where  it  was  the  year 
before.  I  cannot  see  where  it  has  gained  anything  by 
all  of  this  work,  unless  something  has  been  added  to  it 
in  the  way  of  a  rich  grain  ration. 

Last  year  I  planted  a  small  piece  of  potatoes  on  some 
ground  treated  according  to  the  last  plan,  without 
stable  manure ;  but  I  used  1,600  pounds  of  potato 
fertilizer  to  the  acre.  A  fraction  less  than  30  rods  of 
ground  was  planted  with  the  Rural  No.  2,  and  it 
produced  75  heaping  bushels.  I  liked  the  appearance 
of  the  ground  so  well  after  I  had  turned  the  grass  and 
the  buckwheat  stubble  that  I  thought  I  would  try  to 
do  a  little  better.  In  July,  1891,  I  plowed  in  a  piece 
of  lodged  clover  that  had  been  sown  the  previous  year 
for  the  purpose,  with  20  pounds  of  clover  seed  per  acre 
without  any  other  fine  seed.  The  clover  was  so  large 
that  a  good  deal  was  not  covered  by  the  plow ;  but  I 
sowed  and  harrowed  buckwheat ;  it  came  up  all  right 
and  grew  finely,  and  as  there  was  no  early  frost,  it 
ripened  all  right  and  produced  about  35  bushels  per 
acre.  The  stubble  was  then  turned  in  and  the  ground 
was  very  light  and  mellow.  This  spring  I  intend  to 
plant  potatoes  there  without  any  stable  manure  and 
expect  a  good  crop  should  the  season  be  favorable.  I 
intend  to  use  fertilizer  on  a  part,  and  some  will  get 
nothing  but  the  clover  and  stubble.  w.  c.  s. 

The  Feeding  Value  of  Potatoes. 

In  The  Rural  of  the  5th  inst.,  the  feeding  value  of 
potatoes  is  estimated  to  be  29  cents  per  100  pounds 
when  corn  is  worth  $1.11  per  100  pounds.  This  is 
their  proportionate  value  as  indicated  by  analysis,  but 
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I  cannot  but  think  that  the  estimate  does  injustice  to 
the  potatoes.  The  chemists  can  determine  only  the 
amounts  of  the  various  food  elements,  and  guess  from 
a  few  data  at  their  digestibility,  but  there  seems  to  be 
a  value  in  potatoes  for  feeding  that  analysis  does  not 
show.  They  are  not  only  very  digestible,  but  they  aid 
in  the  digestion  of  other  foods. 

I  have  fed  thousands  of  bushels  of  small  potatoes, 
and  experience  leads  me  to  think  that  I  can  afford  to 
pay  10  cents  per  bushel  for  them  for  a  limited  daily 
ration  for  horses,  fattening  cattle  and  milch  cows,  when 
corn  can  be  bought  for  30  cents.  They  are  cooling  and 
laxative,  and  have  the  same  advantage  over  an  equal 
amount  of  dry  food  elements  that  ensilage  has  over 
dry  feed. 

Potatoes  have  fully  twice  the  dry  matter  that  tur¬ 
nips  contain,  and  we  know  how  high  a  place  these 
roots  have  in  the  English  farmer’s  estimation.  I  have 
fed  potatoes  to  sheep  with  good  results,  and  have 
found  that  all  kinds  of  stock  relish  them  as  soon  as  a 
little  time  is  given  to  acquire  a  taste  for  them.  For 
hogs  I  have  always  cooked  them,  mixing  ground  grain 
with  the  slop.  For  chickens  also,  they  should  be  cooked, 
but  I  prefer  them  raw  for  all  other  kinds  of  stock. 

It  is  a  certainty  that  potatoes  increase  the  flow  of 
milk.  They  are  good  for  ewes  with  lambs  on  this  ac¬ 
count.  In  the  case  of  cows,  care  should  be  taken  to 
give  no  rotten  ones,  as  they  will  taint  the  milk.  While 
I  have  fed  one-half  bushel  per  day  to  a  cow  and  ob¬ 
tained  a  big  flow  of  milk,  such  a  large  amount  is  unde¬ 
sirable,  as  the  butter  will  taste  somewhat,  and  the 
amount  is  too  great  to  be  easily  balanced  with  nitro¬ 
genous  grains.  When  one  has  no  ensilage,  a  gallon  of 
potatoes  per  day  to  cows  or  horses  is  worth  at  the  rate 
of  40  cents  per  100  pounds,  when  corn  is  estimated  at 
$1.11 ;  and  for  those  farmers  who  feed  no  other  grain 
than  corn  to  their  stock,  keeping  the  system  heated 
and  bound  up,  this  estimate  is  not  nearly  high  enough. 

ALVA  AGEE. 

[R.  N.-Y. — This  corresponds  with  our  experience. 
We  have  fed  potatoes  to  horses  with  excellent  results. 
Two  quarts  of  raw  tubers,  morning  and  night,  will  be 
of  great  benefit  to  any  horse.  When  feeding  larger 
quantities  than  this  we  have  usually  baked  them. 
The  horses  greatly  relish  baked  potatoes.  Too  many 
raw  potatoes  will  give  a  horse  the  colie.  | 

Two  Potato  Points. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  No.  2  Potato,  herein  Niagara 
County,  N.  Y.,  simply  did  “immensely”  with  us  last 
year.  It  stood  up  remarkably  well  so  that  we  could 
cultivate  it  long  after  the  rest  of  the  field  were  so 
blowed  down  that  we  had  to  abandon  all  efforts 
towards  further  cultivation.  It  was  by  far  freer  from 
blight  than  any  other  kinds.  Although  there  was  no 
rot,  blight  struck  our  field  about  the  middle  of  August, 
and  in  a  week  the  vines  of  every  other  kind  were 
entirely  dead,  but  those  of  the  R.  N.-Y  No.  2  remained 
green  for  nearly  two  weeks.  When  we  came  to  digging, 
it  surprised  everybody.  We  used  the  Triumph  digger, 
and  the  potatoes,  about  the  size  of  bricks,  only  rounder, 
simply  filled  the  furrow.  They  are  of  fine  quality  and 
the  only  fault  we  could  find  with  them  was  that  they 
were  too  large. 

Early  Sun-Rise. — While  this  is  not  a  new  sort,  it 
has  never  been  appreciated.  We  have  raised  it  as  an 
early  variety  for  many  years  and,  although  we  have 
tried  scores  of  new  kinds,  we  have  never  found  one  we 
liked  so  well.  It  is  a  good  grower,  healthy,  a  good 
yielder  and  of  first  quality.  It  is  good  to  eat,  and 
cooks  dry  and  mealy  when  no  larger  than  a  hen’s  egg, 
and  those  left  in  the  ground  grow  to  good  size.  Last 
year  we  planted  three  acres  for  early,  but  we  had 
frosts  which  cut  them  flat  to  the  ground  three  times 
and  the  last  time  we  thought  to  give  up,  plow  the 
ground  and  plant  with  some  other  crop,  but  being  busy 
for  a  few  days,  we  were  agreeably  surprised  to  see  the 
potatoes  coming  on  again.  They  looked  so  well  that 
we  gave  them  a  good  harrowing  and  followed  this  up 
with  suitable  cultivation.  Although  the  freezing  made 
them  so  much  later  that  we  did  not  attempt  to  put 
them  in  an  early  market,  but  left  them  until  fall,  when 
we  dug  them,  the  three  acres  gave  over  600  bushels 
of  very  fine  tubers.  .J.  s.  woodward. 

One  Way  of  Introducing  New  Varieties. 

A  friend  at  Huntington,  L.  I.,  sends  this  bit  of 
information  : 

“A  seed  company  has  an  agent  about  here  giving 
away  a  new  seedling  potato  three  years  from  the  seed 
ball.  He  starts  in  by  saying  that  he  thought  so  much 
of  the  seedling  that  he  gave  $100  for  a  barrel  last  year 
and  before  the  note  was  due  the  company  gave  it  back 
and  paid  him  for  growing  the  potato.  Then  comes  in 
the  new  plan  to  take  in  the  potato  grower.  The  com¬ 
pany  wants  to  give  a  barrel  of  this  choice  seedling  to 
responsible  farmers  on  about  the  following  printed 
terms:  ” 

“  ‘I  hereby  agree  to  plant  this  barrel  of  potatoes  on 
half  an  acre  of  rich,  well  prepared  soil  enriched  with 
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good  stable  manure  or  commercial  fertilizer,  to  till  it 
well  and  to  deliver  to  the  company  at  the  railroad 
station  one  half  the  crop  before  November  1,  1892. 
I  further  agree  not  to  sell  any  of  my  part  of  the  crop 
for  seed  for  the  first  season.  I  am  to  be  allowed  to  feed 
out  my  share,  or  to  plant  for  next  season’s  crop.  ’  ” 

“On  the  back  of  the  contract  is  an  offer  of  $100  for  the 
greatest  yield  from  half  an  acre  of  this  potato,  and 
smaller  offers  for  the  second  and  third  greatest  yields. 
Some  farmers  have  signed  the  contract.  The  agent 
said  the  company  proposed  to  sell  on  Long  Island  only 
this  year  to  secure  seed  enough  to  be  sold  in  the  West 
next  year.  lie  also  hinted  that  the  seed  company 
would  probably  want  all  the  seed  the  farmer  could 
spare  to  fill  their  orders  for  next  year,  etc.  He  thought 
that  50  barrels  would  be  a  good  yield  from  this  one 
barrel. 

“  ‘Then  you  want  me  to  give  you  25  barrels  for  this 
one  barrel  of  seed  and  I  am  not  to  sell  my  part  of  the 
crop,  but  can  plant  it  for  another  season  ?  ’  ” 

“  ‘Yes  that  is  about  it.”’ 

“  ‘That  looks  very  nice  for  you  ;  but  my  chance  of 
making  anything  is  very,  very  slim.  ” 

The  agent  thought  otherwise  and  we  parted.  The 
respectable  farmer  he  had  hired  to  take  him  around 
to  the  farmers  to  give  away  this  choice  seedling  po¬ 
tato,  helped  to  give  respectability  to  the  plan  of  op¬ 
erating.  I  told  a  farmer  whose  name  was  on  one  of 
the  contracts  that  ‘  he  would  feel  delighted  when  he 
was  taking  the  half  crop  of  potatoes,  say  25  barrels, 
to  the  depot  next  fall,  while  he  couldn’t  sell  a  potato 
himself.’  He  said  he  had  worried  over  the  matter  ever 
since  he  had  signed. 

If  a  countermand  of  the  order  is  sent  to  the  agent, 
and  also  to  the  main  office  of  the  company  and  the 
sender  has  witnesses  to  the  fact  that  such  counter¬ 
mand  letters  were  sent  several  days  before  shipment 
of  goods  was  made,  it  would  be  sufficient  to  clear  the 
signer  of  a  contract,  I  think.  At  least  few  or  none 
would  press  their  claim  and  contract  by  a  lawsuit.” 

R.  N.-Y. — We  do  not  know  whether  there  is  any  pen¬ 
alty  attached  to  the  contract.  If  it  contains  a  clause 
binding  the  farmer  to  pay  a  sum  of  money  in  case  he 
does  not  grow  the  potatoes,  he  would  probably  have 
to  carry  out  his  contract.  We  think,  though,  that  a 
simple  countermanding  of  the  agreement  in  time  to 
prevent  shipment,  would,  if  proved,  be  sufficient,  as 
the  company  would  surely  get  itself  into  bad  odor  by 
trying  to  force  a  man  to  grow  the  potatoes  when  he 
did  not  want  to  do  so. 

Scraps. 

A  Potato  Seed  Cutter.— Some  years  ago,  when  the 
potato  crop  was  grown  mostly  on  small  areas,  hand 
cutting  and  planting  were  satisfactory.  Not  many 
years  since  Mr.  L.  A.  Aspinwall,  when  working  on  a 
farm,  saw  the  great  need  of  a  potato  planter,  and  after 

years  of  experiment  per¬ 
fected  the  machine  that 
now  bears  his  name. 
With  this  in  successful 
operation  potato  grow¬ 
ing  changed,  and  it  be¬ 
came  possible  to  plant 
and  grow  large  areas  to 
this  crop,  fields  60  to  100 
acres  being  now  not  un¬ 
common.  Then  there 
came  a  demand  for  some 
method  of  cutting  seed 
by  machinery.  Think 
of  cutting  the  seed 
needed  on  75  acres  by 
hand  !  Naturally  there 
came  a  demand  for  po¬ 
tato  cutters  and  many 
patents  have  been  issued 
Fig.  106.  during  the  past  few 

years.  One  of  the  most 
successful  is  that  shown  at  Fig.  106.  It  is  the  “Aspin- 
wall”  and  is  to  accompany  the  planter  of  that  name. 
The  potatoes  are  simply  sliced  by  pushing  down  on 
them  with  the  little  plunger.  There  is  no  telling  how 
many  eyes  to  a  piece  this  slicer  will  leave,  but  the 
chances  are  that  it  will  leave  at  least  one,  and  for 
those  who  plant  largely  it  seems  to  answer  fairly  well. 

An  Honest  Barnyard. — In  The  Rural’s  quotation 
from  my  recent  letter,  page  130,  is  the  query  :  “Is  the 
barnyard  always  honest?  ”  Yes,  the  barnyard  is  just 
as  honest  as  the  vault  of  any  other  bank.  If  the 
cashier  of  a  savings  bank  leaves  the  door  of  his  safe  or 
vault  unlocked  and  thieves  walk  in  and  steal,  or  if  he 
uses  bad  judgment  in  investing  the  funds  deposited 
with  him,  his  patrons  are  robbed  of  their  money.  If 
the  farmer  cashier  leaves  his  barnyard  open  and  the 
elements  run  in  and  steal  the  fertility  deposited  there¬ 
in  by  the  farmer  and  waste  it  in  the  brook  or  roadside, 
or  if  he  applies  it  at  the  wrong  season  or  to  the  wrong 
crop  in  the  rotation  the  farmer  is  robbed  of  its  nourish¬ 


ment  and  consequent  ability  to  produce  maximum 
crops.  The  cashier  suffers  the  disgrace  alike  in  either 
case  for  his  negligence  or  dishonesty.  In  the  first  case 
he  robs  his  patrons ;  in  the  other,  he  robs  himself. 
When  the  conditions  are  suitable,  as  to  nearness  to 
market,  quality  of  soil,  etc.,  it  seems  evident  that  our 
farmer  cashier  had  better  quit  the  banking  business 
and  become  a  broker.  He  would  find  it  less  hazardous 
and  more  pleasant,  the  farm  would  be  better  pleased 
to  buy  its  seed  and  fertility,  and  sell  its  crop  through 
him  and  would  pay  him  a  liberal  commission,  while  he 
would  consult  his  own  interests  by  making  liberal 
advances  of  fertilizers  which  would  be  a  lien  on  the 
crops.  He  could  do  an  equally  profitable  business 
with  less  capital,  have  shorter  business  hours  and 
longer  vacations  to  visit  with  his  family  and  become 
better  acquainted  with  his  neighbors,  r.  h.  munroe. 

Old  Remedies  for  Potato  Rot. — In  an  old  volume 
of  the  Monthly  Journal  of  Agriculture  for  1846,  is  a 
long  article  on  the  causes  and  cure  of  potato  rot.  It 
makes  curious  reading  now  that  the  Bordeaux  mixture 
is  being  so  generally  tried.  The  two  chief  “ remedies” 
of  that  date  were  fall  planting  and  salt.  It  was  ad¬ 
vised  to  plant  the  seed  in  the  fall,  making  the  hills  or 
drills  very  deep,  and  covering  with  horse  manure. 
When  wintered  in  this  way,  the  tubers  made  an  early 
start  in  the  spring,  and  seemed  “  to  make  growth 
enough  to  resist  rot  better  than  spring-planted  seed.” 
The  result  of  an  experiment  is  given  where  a  man  took 
five  rows  through  his  field  ;  “  manure  from  the  pig  sty 
was  laid  over  the  sets.”  In  two  rows  soot  was  sprinkled 
over  the  sets  just  before  the  manure  was  put  in,  and 
in  three  others  salt  was  similarly  applied.  When  the 
potatoes  were  dug  “  only  two  or  three  were  found  dis¬ 
eased  where  the  soot  had  been  applied,  and  none  at 
all  where  the  salt  had  been  used.  Those  to  which 
nothing  had  been  applied  except  the  manure  con¬ 
tained  a  large  proportion  of  diseased  tubers.”  In  the 
same  issue  is  the  following  note  called  “  A  Curious 
Fact  in  Agriculture.” 

A  gentleman  In  the  month  of  May  conceived  the  Idea  that  It  was 
necessary  to  cut  one  or  more  branches  from  his  grape  vine,  and  he 
accordingly  lopped  off  the  branches,  which  caused  them  to  bleed;  and 
to  remedy  this  he  split  a  potato  Into  two  pieces,  one  of  which  he  stuck 
on  the  end  of  the  bleeding  branch.  He  then  tied  a  rag  fast  to  the 
branch,  so  as  to  cover  the  potato  and  keep  It  from  falling  off,  and  then 
left  It.  The  rag  was  not  disturbed  until  a  day  or  two  since,  when  It 
was  removed  and  found  to  contain  a  crop  of  four  small  potatoes, 
which  had  grown  from  the  piece  stuck  on  the  end  of  the  branch.” 

Manure  for  Potatoes. — I  think  there  is  some 
mistake  about  coarse  manure  not  being  good  for 
potatoes.  I  get  the  best  results  from  putting  coarse 
manure  on  land  after  the  potatoes  have  been  planted. 
There  is  some  objection  on  account  of  cultivating,  but 
by  using  a  No.  2  shovel  cultivator  we  can  do  good 
work,  and  get  good  potatoes  and  no  scab.  G.  w.  d. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  presume  the  manure  used  in  that  way 
is  less  harmful  than  when  plowed  in  close  to  the  seed. 
It  is  also  probably  less  useful. 

Potato  Medicines  That  Stick. — In  1890  the  French 
potato  crop  suffered  greatly  from  wet  weather,  which 
induced  much  blight  and  rot.  Efforts  were  made  to 
stay  the  disease  by  the  use  of  the  Bordeaux  mixture  ; 
but  the  heavy  rains  washed  it  off  as  fast  as  it  was  ap¬ 
plied.  This  led  M.  Aim6  Girard  to  make  experiments 
with  substances  which,  added  to  the  Bordeaux  mixture, 
would  make  it  stick  to  the  leaves  and  vines  so  that  the 
rain  would  not  wash  it  off.  Among  substances  tried 
were  quick-lime,  sulphate  of  alumina,  soda  and  molas¬ 
ses.  The  Bordeaux  mixture  alone  was  readily  washed 
off,  50  per  cent  being  lost  in  a  violent  storm  of  half  an 
hour,  and  35  per  cent  in  a  heavy  rain  of  six  hours. 
When  the  soda  was  added  the  losses  were  20  and  16  per 
cent,  respectively.  With  two  parts  of  molasses  only  11 
per  cent  was  lost  in  the  violent  storm  and  none  in  the 
heavy  rain.  The  molasses  mixture  was  considered  a 
great  success.  It  is  not  at  all  impossible  that 
the  cheap  refuse  molasses  of  Southern  sugar  mills 
would  make  a  valuable  addition  to  insecticides  that 
are  wanted  to  “  stick.” 

How  to  Cut  Potatoes. — Every  year  there  is  the  old 
discussion  among  growers  as  to  the  best  way  of  cutting 
seed  potatoes.  Six  years  ago  The  R.  N.-Y.  printed  the 
opinions  of  many  well-known  growers.  The  following 
is  a  brief  synopsis  of  their  views  on  this  matter  : 

Dr.  T.  H.  Hoskins  takes  well  ripened,  medium-sized  tubers,  cuts  them 
In  pieces  of  two  eyes  each.  Peter  Henderson  favored  using  more  seed 
—cutting  less.  Prof.  E.  S.  Goff  believes  In  selecting  seed  from  the 
most  productive  hills  and  that  It  pays  to  plant  whole  potatoes.  Prof. 
II.  E.  Alvord,  as  the  result  of  some  detailed  experiments  at  Houghton 
Farm,  Orange  County,  N.  Y.,  found  that  the  crop  decreased  with  the 
size  of  the  piece  of  seed  In  each  hill.  W.  I.  Chamberlain  believes  that 
pedigree  and  selection  pay  in  potato  seed  as  well  as  in  any  other.  He 
prefers  fair,  well  shaped,  medium-sized  potatoes.  In  rich  soil  he 
would  cut  them  to  one  eye,  If  a  proportionate  amount  of  the  potato 
was  left  with  it.  On  the  eye  end,  he  would  have  only  one  eye  and  all 
meat.  B.  F.  Johnson  cuts  the  seed  to  one  or  two  eyes.  T.  B.  Terry 
cuts  to  one  eye,  not  that  he  gets  more  potatoes  by  so  doing,  but  more 
dollars.  Alfred  Rose  cut  to  single  eyes  with  a  concave  knife  four  or 
five  weeks  before  planting.  When  planting  time  came  he  rejected  all 
of  the  pieces  that  had  not  sprouted.  Waldo  F.  Brown  always  cuts 
seed  of  medium  size  Into  from  four  to  six  pieces  with  not  less  than  two 
eyes  to  a  piece  and  plants  one  In  a  place.  T.  V.  Munson,  of  Texas, 
would  cut  seed  potatoes  into  four  slips,  lengthwise,  and  plant  one  piece 
n  a  hill.  Chas.  A.  Green  prefers  as  much  of  the  potato  as  possible  with 


not  less  than  two  eyes  to  a  piece.  O.  H.  Alexander  cuts  the  largest 
potatoes  into  four  pieces  and  plants  one  In  a  hill.  Small  and  medium 
he  plants  uncut. 

Breed’s  Hand  Weeder. — A  few  years  ago  Breed’s 
horse  weeder  came  before  the  public,  and  at  once  at¬ 
tracted  attention  because  of  its  simplicity  and  effec¬ 
tiveness.  It  is  no  longer  necessary  to  describe  it — most 
progressive  farmers  know  what  it  is.  With  its  32  long, 
slender,  steel  fingers,  it  scratches  over  the  surface  of 
the  field,  uprooting  weeds  and  breaking  up  the  crust 
as  fast  as  a  smart  horse  and  man  can  walk.  Mr.  Breed 
has  told  The  R.  N.-Y.  readers  how  his  weeder  “came 
to  be.”  Being  an  old  man,  he  grew  weary  of  pulling 
up  weeds  with  his  fingers.  After  much  thought,  he 
took  a  4x4  joist  six  feet  long,  and  stuck  in  the  under 
side  of  it  dead  hemlock  limbs  three  feet  long  and  three- 
fourths  of  an  inch  thick.  Handles  and  shafts  were 
bolted  to  it,  and  the  old  mare  was  hitched  up.  The 
rattle  and  bang  got 
more  speed  out  of  the 
old  mare  than  a 
bushel  of  oats  would 
have  contained.  In¬ 
stead  of  the  joist  and 
hemlock  sticks,  we 
now  have  the  board 
and  steel  teeth.  Ever 
since  farmers  have 
seen  the  workings  of 
the  horse  weeder, 
many  of  them  have 
demanded  a  hand 
weeder  that  would  work  on  the  same  principle.  Quite 
a  considerable  number  of  farmers  use  a  short-handled 
iron  rake  among  the  potatoes  and  corn,  the  only  objec¬ 
tion  being  that  now  and  then  they  come  to  a  tough 
weed  that  needs  cutting  out  or  to  a  plant  that  needs 
covering.  The  following  note  from  Mr.  Breed,  whose 
picture  is  shown  at  Fig.  107,  tells  what  is  coming  next, 

Isend  The  R.  N.-Y.  to-day  a  little  Implement  one  feature  of  which 
is  just  like  my  Universal  weeder— a  scratcher.  The  other  side  is  the 
digger.  It  is  mainly  Intended  to  do  the  scratching,  and  to  dig  only 
when  digging  is  positively  needed.  I  was  four  years  getting  up  the 
horse  weeder.  I  have  worked  three  on  this,  and  now  consider  It  per¬ 
fect.  Give  It  a  thorough  trial— on  a  strawberry  bed,  around  grape 
vines,  In  currant  bushes,  over  peas,  beans,  potatoes,  cucumbers,  corn, 
and  especially  on  gravel  walks,  not  forgetting  the  lawn;  and  If  you 
want  to  try  it  In  your  stable,  to  rake  back  the  manure  and  shake  out 
the  bedding,  do  so.  I  call  It  a  nice  potato  digger.  These  sug¬ 
gestions  come  up  from  my  actual  employment  of  the  tool,  not 
forgetting  the  rak¬ 
ing  up  of  leaves. 

The  use  of  it  will 
never  call  for  a 
plaster  on  the 
back. 

The  handle  of  the  tool  is  about  the  lpngth  of  that  of 
a  hoe.  On  one  side  are  10  teeth  seven  inches  long 
about  the  size  of  those  on  the  horse  weeder.  They  are 
in  two  rows  and  curved  to  about  the  angle  of  the 
human  fingers  when  scratching  in  the  dirt.  On  the 
other  side  is  a  curved  hoe  six  inches  wide.  It  is  not 
flat  like  the  ordinary  hoe,  but  curved  outward.  By  a 
simple  twist  of  the  hand  either  a  hoe  or  scratchers  are 
brought  into  use.  The  whole  thing  weighs  about  three 
pounds.  Of  course,  we  have  not  been  able  to  use  it  in 
actual  soil  work,  but  we  believe  it  will  prove  a  useful 
and  popular  tool.  It  will  be  thoroughly  tested  before 
it  is  placed  on  the  market  for  sale. 


ANSWER  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of  the 
writer  to  Insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question,  please  see  If  It  Is 
not  answered  In  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions 
at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 

Fertilizers  for  Clover. 

J.  M.  V.  N.,  (No  address). — What  is  a  good  fertilizer 
for  clover  ?  What  is  its  price,  and  where  can  it  be 
obtained  ?  What  I  want  is  information  as  to  the 
cheapest  way  to  grow  a  good  crop  of  clover.  I  have 
made  some  experiments  with  various  fertilizers ;  but 
with  our  crops  and  markets  they  have  not  been  suc¬ 
cessful. 

Ans. — It  is  assumed  that  the  field  is  now  rich  enough 
to  insure  a  clover  catch.  We  should  use  potash  and 
phosphate  or  superphosphate.  Bone-black  superphos¬ 
phate  or  dissolved  bone-black  contains  about  16  per 
cent  of  soluble  phosphoric  acid  ;  the  mineral  super¬ 
phosphates  about  15  per  cent.  Bone  superphosphate 
contains  about  12  per  cent  of  soluble  phosphoric  acid 
and  about  two  per  cent  of  nitrogen.  Raw  ground 
bones  should  contain  not  less  than  20  per  cent  of  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  which  is  nut  immediately  soluble,  and 
about  three  per  cent  of  nitrogen.  This  would  be  worth 
not  less  than  $30  per  ton.  Potash  is  now  cheapest  in 
the  form  of  muriate,  which  contains  about  50  per  cent 
of  potash,  worth  about  four  cents  a  pound.  It  is  pos¬ 
sible  that  our  inquirer  may  be  able  to  buy  unleached 
ashes  at  a  low  price.  These  should  contain  about  two 
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per  cent  of  phosphate  and  six  of  potash,  worth  eight 
cents  a  pound  for  the  former  and  six  cents  for  the 
latter.  These  may  be  used  for  the  clover  in  any  quan¬ 
tity  suited  to  the  purse  of  the  land  owner  or  the  needs 
of  the  soil,  bearing  in  mind  that  high-grade  fertilizers 
usually  contain  about  eight  per  cent  of  phosphate  and 
six  per  cent  of  potash  and  that  500  pounds  per  acre  of 
such  a  fertilizer  would  be  a  moderate  dressing.  All 
such  materials  are  supplied  by  fertilizer  manufacturers. 
It  is  now  thought  that  clover  will  supply  all  needed 
nitrogen  to  the  soil  if  it  be  rich  in  potash  and  phos¬ 
phate. 

Clover  Sod  ;  How  To  Use  Chemicals. 

W.  H.  C.,  Ontario,  Can. — 1.  Is  there  any  difference 
in  the  value  of  clover  roots  as  a  manure  when  plowed 
in  the  fall  when  green,  and  when  plowed  in  the  spring 
after  being  killed  by  winter  frosts  ?  2.  About  what 
time  should  chemical  fertilizers  be  applied  to  Timothy 
sod  to  insure  the  best  results  for  a  crop  of  grass?  Are 
200  pounds  enough  for  ordinarily  fertile  land  ?  3.  I 

have  four  acres  of  sandy  loam  (verging  on  clay  loam) 
which  I  summer-fallowed  last  summer,  plowing  under 
a  good  crop  of  clover,  Canada  thistles,  etc.  I  intend  to 
plant  it  to  potatoes  this  spring  and  will  use  from  200 
to  400  pounds  of  a  chemical  fertilizer  per  acre;  how 
should  it  be  applied  ?  I  am  thinking  of  sprinkling  it 
in  the  trenches  directly  upon  the  seed  pieces;  would 
this  be  likely  to  injure  the  seed?  Not  knowing  whether 
my  land  is  lacking  in  any  one  of  the  ingredients  of 
manure,  I  intend  to  use  a  complete  fertilizer;  would 
the  following  be  right — ammonia  3  to  4  per  cent;  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  9  to  10  per  cent;  potash  5  to  7  per  cent  ? 

Ans. — 1.  Little  if  any,  depending  somewhat  upon 
the  crop  to  be  grown.  For  potatoes  we  should  prefer 
to  plow  in  the  fall  and  to  cross-plow  in  the  spring. 
For  corn  we  should  plow  as  close  to  planting  time  as 
convenient.  The  roots  plowed  up  and  exposed  to  the 
frosts  and  snow  would  decay  more  quickly  than  those 
plowed  in  the  spring.  2.  Just  after  the  last  snow  dis¬ 
appears  and  as  the  young  grass  starts;  200  pounds  of 
complete  fertilizer  ought  to  be  a  fair  dressing — try 
400  on  one  acre.  3.  You  will  make  a  great  mistake  to 
put  the  fertilizer  directly  upon  the  seed  pieces.  It 
will  injure  the  seed.  Better  kick  a  quantity  of  dirt 
over  each  piece  as  you  drop  it  and  then  scatter  the 
fertilizer  on  top  of  that  and  fill  the  trench  at  once,  or 
partly  fill  it  and  complete  the  filling  as  the  plants 
break  through  the  soil.  By  running  the  cultivator 
close  to  the  rows  you  can  easily  fill  in  level.  That  is  a 
good  analysis  for  a  potato  fertilizer. 

“  Chemicals  and  Clover”  Without  Wheat. 

H.  E.  C.,  Antrim,  N.  H. — 1.  Why  does  not  Mr.  Lewis 
put  2,000  pounds  of  chemicals  on  his  land  instead  of 
1,200  and  increase  his  crops  accordingly  ?  2.  Does  the 
theory  of  chemicals  and  clover  apply  to  light  soil  with 
a  sandy  subsoil  ?  3.  Will  potatoes,  corn  and  clover  do 
for  a  rotation,  omitting  the  wheat  ?  4.  Would  this 

rotation  bring  up  the  fertility  of  the  land  sooner  ?  5. 

What  shall  I  plant — ej/es  or  pieces  of  potato  ? 

Ans. — 1.  Mr.  Lewis  is  a  practical  and  conservative 
farmer  who  “  makes  haste  slowly.”  He  believes  that 
he  can,  in  time,  largely  increase  his  use  of  chemicals, 
but  he  would  not  jump  up  to  the  ton  per  acre  at  once 
and  risk  a  loss.  He  will  increase  slowly,  adding  100  or 
150  pounds  per  year  and  watch  the  result.  If  it  seems 
to  pay  he  will  continue ;  if  it  does  not,  he  will  stop. 
2.  Yes.  3.  Yes,  though  it  may  be  more  difficult  to 
secure  a  good  crop  of  clover  without  some  grain  crop 
to  shade  the  young  plants.  4.  Yes  to  the  extent  that 
wheat  would  take  fertility  from  the  soil.  Twenty-five 
bushels  of  wheat  contain  substances  worth  $5.80  when 
bought  in  the  shape  of  fertilizers.  This  would  be  left 
in  the  soil  for  the  potatoes  and  corn  while  the  land 
would  be  in  grass  every  third  year  instead  of  every 
fourth.  5.  Plant  pieces  of  potato — a  good-sized  piece 
with  every  eye.  Much  depends  upon  the  variety 
planted.  Some  varieties  with  many  eyes  will  send  up 
half  a  dozen  or  more  shoots,  while  others  will  send 
but  three  or  four  strong  ones.  We  should  cut  the 
potatoes  lengthwise  with  one  or  two  good  eyes  on  each 
piece.  This  will  leave  enough  flesh  for  each  eye. 

Shall  I  Keep  10  Cows  or  20  P 

W.  D.  C.,  Watertown,  Conn. — Which  of  the  following 
courses  will  be  more  profitable :  1.  To  keep  20  cows, 
selling  the  milk  at  2%  cents  a  quart,  using  the  man¬ 
ure,  one-half  on  the  meadow  and  one-half  for  cultivated 
crops ;  or,  2,  to  keep  10  cows  with  milk  at  the  same 
price,  putting  all  the  manure  on  the  cultivated  ground, 
and  buying  Canada  wood  ashes  at  $14  a  ton,  and  sell¬ 
ing  the  hay  which  the  10  cows  in  the  first  case  would 
eat,  at  $16  a  ton  ? 

Ans. — No  man  can  answer  such  a  question  fairly. 
There  are  too  many  conditions  that  an  outsider  can¬ 
not  comprehend.  There  is  very  little  money  in  milk 
at  2)4  cents  per  quart.  Eye  straw  and  potatoes  both 
ought  to  sell  fairly  well  with  you.  We  understand 
that  Connecticut  farmers  do  not  grow  potatoes  enough 
to  fill  all  the  Connecticut  mouths.  If  you  have  land 


that  is  suitable  for  nothing  but  pasture,  keep  your  10 
cows  on  that.  Build  a  silo  and  put  all  your  stable 
manure  on  ensilage  corn,  following  the  corn  with 
potatoes,  using  800  pounds  or  more  of  a  complete 
fertilizer.  Then  sow  wheat  or  rye  and  seed  to  grass 
with  clover  in  the  spring.  You  can  sell  most  of  your 
hay  and  your  rye  straw.  The  ensilage  with  some 
clover  hay  will  feed  the  cows,  with  cotton-seed  meal 
and  other  grain.  This  will  give  you  milk,  potatoes, 
rye  straw  and  hay  for  cash  crops.  This  is  assuming 
that  you  have  a  market  for  all  these  products.  If  you 
have  not,  the  plan  must  be  changed. 

Color  in  Jerseys  ;  Killing:  Bean  Weevils. 

M.  II.  A,,  Moulton,  Tex. — 1.  Has  any  one  color 
among  the  Jersey  cattle  any  preference  over  another 
for  milk  qualities  ?  Some  Jersey  breeders  prefer  the 
solid  fawn  color.  Is  this  a  matter  of  fancy,  or  does 
the  fawn  color  show  a  better  milk  record  ?  2.  To  how 

high  a  temperature  can  beans,  peas  and  corn  be  sub¬ 
jected  without  injuring  them  for  planting  ?  In  this 
locality,  where  beans,  peas  or  corn  are  put  up  for 
seed,  they  are  liable  to  be  ruined  by  the  weevil.  We 
propose  to  try  heating  them  in  an  evaporator.  Can 
they  be  heated  so  as  to  kill  the  weevil  without  injuring 
the  germ  of  the  seed  ? 

Ans. — 1.  No.  Preference  for  a  predominance  of  any 
of  the  usual  colors  in  Jerseys  is  merely  a  matter  of 
fancy.  One  color  is  as  good  for  milk  as  another  ;  but 
there  are,  of  course,  certain  colors  whose  appearance 
in  any  animal  of  the  breed  would  lead  experts  to  doubt 
or  absolutely  disbelieve  the  purity  of  its  descent.  Tests 
have  shown  that  grays,  fawns  and  spotted  cows  have 
made  great  records.  2.  Dr.  Peter  Collier  writes  :  “We 
have  conducted  no  experiments  to  determine  if  beans 
and  peas  can  be  heated  sufficiently  with  dry  heat  to 
destroy  weevils  without  impairing  the  vitality  of  the 
seed.  We  have  recently  conducted  some  germination 
experiments  with  beans,  in  which  we  found  that  a 
temperature  of  140  degrees  in  water  for  15  minutes  de¬ 
stroyed  every  germ.  A  few  beans  germinated  which 
were  kept  in  water  at  140  degrees  for  five  minutes.  Those 
which  were  kept  in  water  at  130  degrees  for  15  minutes 
seemed  to  germinate  as  readily  as  those  not  treated. 
Seeds  which  have  been  thoroughly  dried  will  stand 
much  higher  temperature  (dry  heat)  than  those  seeds 
in  which  the  cells  contain  quite  an  amount  of  moisture, 
and  succulent  plants  are  much  more  readily  affected 
either  by  freezing  or  by  high  temperature  than  dry 
tissues.  Sachs  states  that  peas  can  resist  a  tempera¬ 
ture  of  158  degrees  for  an  hour  without  losing  the 
power  of  germination  if  they  are  air-dried.  Wheat  and 
maize  heated  to  149  degrees  for  an  hour  in  one  case 
gave  25  per  cent  germination.  Peas  soaked  in  water 
for  an  hour  and  heated  to  130  to  131  degrees  were  all 
killed.  Rye,  barley,  wheat  and  maize  soaked  the  same 
way  were  killed  at  128  to  129  degrees.”  You  can  de¬ 
stroy  the  weevil  in  peas  by  pouring  water  of  a  tem¬ 
perature  of  200  on  the  dry  seed,  and  leaving  it  for,  say 
10  seconds,  then  pouring  it  off.  Of  course,  this  must  be 
done  just  before  planting,  and,  in  our  experiments,  it 
has  not  hurt  the  seed. 

Corn  Worm  ;  Vegetables  in  Shade. 

T.  B.,  Monticello,  III. — About  12  years  ago  we  could 
raise  the  earliest  sweet  corn  entirely  free  from  boll- 
worms.  This,  unhappily,  is  no  longer  the  case,  as  our 
earliest  corn  has  usually  from  one  to  three  worms  in 
each  ear.  1.  Can  The  Rural  suggest  any  means,  by 
spraying  or  otherwise,  for  the  destruction  of  this  pest  ? 
2.  At  what  period  of  the  corn’s  growth  would  spraying 
with  insecticides  be  likely  to  be  most  effectual  ?  3. 

What  would  be  the  best  insecticide  for  this  purpose, 
the  corn  being  wanted  for  market  ?  4.  What  should 
be  done  with  a  piece  of  low,  black,  sticky  soil,  that 
was,  while  very  wet,  run  over  and  badly  tramped  by  a 
large  herd  of  cattle  ?  5.  What  would  be  the  best  vege¬ 
table  to  raise  in  the  shade  of  an  apple  tree  ?  6.  What 
would  be  the  best  insecticide,  by  spraying,  for  the 
destruction  of  the  flea  beetle  ? 

Ans. — 1  and  6.  The  R.  N.-Y.  regrets  to  be  obliged  to 
say  that  there  is  no  remedy  for  either  at  present 
known.  Tobacco  water  has  been  recommended  for  the 
flea  beetle,  but  has  not  succeeded  with  us.  Answers 
2  and  3  are  included  in  the  above.  4.  You  do  not  say 
whether  the  land  is  to  be  plowed,  or  not.  If  to  be 
plowed,  do  the  work  when  the  land  becomes  dry 
enough  and  use  the  Acme  harrow  for  pulverizing  it. 
5.  We  know  of  no  vegetable  that  will  succeed  as  well 
in  the  shade  as  if  it  had  a  fair  supply  of  sunshine. 
Perhaps  potatoes  would  come  as  near  to  it  as  any  other. 

Miscellaneous. 

Grafting  Crab  Apples. — J.  M.  V.  M. — Transcendent 
and  Hyslop  Crab  Apple  trees  20  years  old  can  be  success¬ 
fully  grafted  with  fall  or  early  varieties  of  apples;  but 
it  is  not  a  desirable  union,  as  the  scion  grows  so  much 
faster  than  the  stock,  that  it  makes  an  unsightly  tree 
and,  in  the  end,  breaks  at  the  union.  The  crabs  named 
are  both  small  growers,  which  aggravates  the  diffi¬ 
culty.  Gravenstein  is  one  of  the  best  fall  apples. 


Symptoms  of  “  Yellows .” — J.  H.,  Kent,  Ohio. — The 
notable  indications  of  yellows  are  the  production  upon 
the  branches  of  thin,  wiry  shoots,  a  few  inches  in 
length  and  bearing  starved,  diminutive  leaves.  These 
shoots  are  not  from  the  terminal  buds,  but  from  latent 
buds  on  the  main  stems  and  branches.  The  fruit  ripens 
prematurely,  from  two  to  four  weeks  in  advance  of 
its  proper  season.  The  first  year  the  fruit  will  grow 
nearly  to  its  natural  size;  the  following  season  it  will 
be  much  smaller,  and  no  matter  what  the  natural  color 
of  the  fruit  may  be,  it  will  always  be  marked  with 
patches  of  purplish  red,  and  the  flesh  of  the  peach  will 
be  generally  more  or  less  colored  in  a  like  manner. 
The  Agricultural  Department  at  Washington  has  been 
studying  this  disease  for  years  and  is  still  working  at 
it,  but  has  found  no  cure.  Send  there  for  a  bulletin 
on  the  subject.  At  pi-esent,  the  only  way  to  get  rid  of 
it  is  to  promptly  dig  up  and  burn  every  infected  tree. 

D.  E.,  Industry,  Pa. — Cuttings  of  the  Keiffer  Pear 
will  root.  Apple  seeds  fresh  from  the  fruit  will  grow 
this  spring  without  being  frosted. 

Wire-Worms  on  Potatoes. — A.  S.,  Grove,  Mich. — On 
your  field  “  planted  to  potatoes  last  year  a  part  of  which 
were  destroyed  by  wire-worms,  while  only  a  few  were 
found  on  the  rest,”  it  is  probable  that  the  worms  will 
be  no  worse;  possibly  not  so  bad  this  year.  All  depends 
upon  when  the  grubs  change  to  beetles. 

Tobacco  for  Manure. — N.  W.  S.,  Waynesburg,  Pa. — 
There  is  no  accurate  way  of  determining  the  value  of 
a  sample  of  tobacco  dust  or  stems  except  by  having  it 
analyzed.  This  tobacco  refuse  varies  greatly  in  value. 
Send  a  quantity  to  your  State  experiment  station  at 
State  College,  Centre  County,  for  analysis.  Unless  we 
knew  from  analysis  that  it  was  worth  more,  we  would 
not  pay  over  30  cents  per  100  pounds  for  it. 

IF.  A.,  Coleman,  Canada. — The  “Early  White”  Cory 
sweet  corn  is  offered  in  all  the  leading  catalogues  for 
1892. 

Hickory  Nuts  for  Seed. — Subscriber. — We  doubt  if 
your  hickory  nuts,  packed  in  sand  and  kept  in  the 
cellar  since  last  fall,  will  sprout,  unless  the  sand  has 
been  kept  moist.  A  better  way  to  keep  hickory  nut 
seed  is  to  alternate  thin  layers  of  nuts,  then  of  sand  in 
a  box  and  bury  the  box  out-of-doors.  Do  not  crack 
them.  All  of  our  nurserymen  sell  black-walnuts. 

Spring  Wheat  in  Rhode  Island. — W.  C.  S.,  Harmony, 
R.  I. — On  your  moist,  sandy  loam  ground  which  has 
been  planted  three  years  in  succession  with  potatoes, 
and  on  which  1,600  pounds  of  fertilizer  have  been  used 
per  acre  each  year,  we  would  use,  for  spring  wheat, 
only  nitrate  of  soda  at  the  rate  of  200  pounds  per  acre. 
Use  about  two  bushels  of  spring  wheat  per  acre  for 
seeding. 

Dry  Brick  House;  White  Paint. — V.  T.,  Moundville, 
Mo. — To  avoid  dampness  in  a  brick  house,  stud  the 
building  inside  the  brick  walls  and  lathe  and  plaster,  as 
in  frame  buildings.  That  is  the  best  and  only  reliable 
way.  For  a  paint  to  use  on  old  pine  floors,  add  to 
white  lead,  raw  linseed  oil,  a  little  turpentine  and 
drier.  If  color  other  than  white  is  needed,  add  that. 
If  you  wish  to  preserve  an  inside  floor  very  white,  omit 
oil  altogether.  Oil  on  inside  work  tends  to  turn  it 
yellow. 

C.  F.,  Braebum,  Pa. — Charring  the  ends  of  oak  posts 
in  fire  is  believed  to  add  to  their  durability.  Giving 
them  a  good  soaking  with  crude  petroleum  is  also 
recommended. 

Rape  Culture. — A.  B.  Jr,  Malone.  N.  Y. — Rape  seed 
can  be  procured  of  any  of  the  seedsmen  who  advertise 
in  The  Rural.  When  sown  in  drills  about  22  inches 
apart,  it  takes  from  one  to  two  pounds  of  seed  per  acre. 
If  sown  broadcast,  more  will  be  required.  It  will  live 
through  your  winters,  and  probably  produce  seed  the 
second  year.  You  should  sow  it  about  July  1st  to  5th. 
When  it  is  plowed  under,  it  ends,  as  does  clover  ;  it 
will  not  sprout  from  the  roots.  Send  to  Prof.  Thomas 
Shaw,  Guelph,  Canada,  for  a  bulletin  on  its  culture. 

Raspberry  Fertilizer,  Etc. — W.  A.  F.,  Homewood,  Pa. — 
We  would  not  use  strawberry  plants  from  a  plantation 
of  Wilson  that  blighted  badly  last  season.  For  a  Marl¬ 
boro  Raspberry  patch  to  make  a  growth  of  wood  we 
like  raw  bone  powder  and  muriate  of  potash  or  un¬ 
leached  ashes,  all  in  liberal  quantity. 

J.  A. — Polk  County,  Iowa. — The  Manual  of  The 
Apiary,  by  Prof.  A.  J.  Cook,  is  excellent,  price  $1.50. 
Alsike  makes  good  bee  food. 

Fertilizer  and  Drill. — Subscriber,  Ashburnham,  Mass. 
— It  will  be  perfectly  safe  “  to  apply  1,600  pounds  of 
Bradley’s  potato  fertilizer  all  in  the  drill  for  potatoes 
if  well  mixed  with  the  soil,”  but  you  will  not  obtain 
as  good  results  as  you  would  by  broadcasting  1,000 
pounds. 

The  Crosbey  Peach. — N.  G.  B.,  Colchester,  Canada. — 
We  have  only  to  say  regarding  the  Crosbey,  Excelsior 
or  Hale’s  Hardy  Peach  that  Crosbey  is  the  accepted 
name  and  that  we  have  confidence  in  the  excellent 
reports  regarding  it  that  have  been  made  by  good  men. 
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Notes  from  the  Rural  Grounds. 

Reports  of  New  Varieties 
of  Potatoes. 

The  plot  is  naturally  a  thin,  impov¬ 
erished  loam  with  a  hard  clay  subsoil 
about  2)4  feet  below  the  surface. 

It  was  covered  with  horse  manure  at 
the  rate  of  20  tons  to  the  acre  in  Febru¬ 
ary,  which  was  spaded  under  in  early 
April.  Trenches  were  dug,  as  usual,  a 
foot  wide  by  five  inches  deep  and  three 
feet  apart  (measuring  from  middle  to 
middle).  The  pieces  (two  to  three  strong 
eyes)  were  planted  upon  an  inch  of  mel¬ 
low  soil  raked  back  in  the  bottom  of  the 
trenches,  and  covered  with  two  inches  of 
soil.  Then  at  the  rate  of  1,200  pounds  of 
the  Mapes  potato  fertilizer  was  evenly 
strewn  over  the  soil  in  the  trenches  wily, 
and  the  trenches  were  refilled.  Level 
cultivation  was  given  throughout.  The 
season  was  the  driest  known  to  the 
writer  in  so  far  as  memory  may  be  trusted 
to  serve  as  a  guide. 

Eaki.y  Wisconsin  from  John  A.  Salzer, 
La  Crosse,  Wis.,  who,  in  his  latest  cata¬ 
logue  (page  90)  alludes  to  it  in  this  way  : 
“  Probably  no  potato  introduced  since  the 
days  of  the  Early  Ohio  and  Beauty  of 
Hebron  will  be  hailed  with  such  delight 
and  will  give  such  universal  satisfaction 
as  my  new  seedling,  Early  Wisconsin. 
*  *  *  We  consider  it  by  all  odds  the 
choicest  of  early  potatoes  *  *  *  Skin 
and  flesh  white,  cooks  dry  and  mealy 
even  when  but  half  grown,  ripens  earlier 
than  Early  Rose,  exceeds  every  known 
variety  in  productiveness,”  etc. 

Six  pieces  were  planted  April  20.  Ma¬ 
tured  with  Early  Rose.  General  shape 
and  color  like  Early  Rose  except  that 
two  hills  were  lighter  in  color.  Yield  02 
large,  47  small — weight  18  %  pounds  or  at 
the  rate  of  730.08  bushels  to  the  acre. 
Eaten  November  8.  Same  quality  as 
Early  Rose. 

Iron-Clad  from  Mr.  Salzer  who  says  : 
“  Out  of  50  new  varieties  on  our  test  seed 
farms  this  proved  to  be  by  all  odds  the 
most  promising  potato.  It  is  a  late,  snow-  • 
white,  oblong  potato  of  remarkable  keep¬ 
ing  qualities,  excellent  flavor,  few  eyes. 

Four  pieces  planted  April  20.  Yield  37 
large,  34  small — 10  pounds,  or  at  the  rate 
of  605  bushels  to  the  acre.  Not  uniform 
in  shape  ;  eyes  deep,  whitish  skin.  Evi¬ 
dently  this  variety  was  not  grown  from 
a  single  tuber  originally.  Some  are 
Peachblow  in  shape,  others  are  wedge- 
shape.  Intermediate  as  to  maturity. 
Eaten  October  22.  Flesh  nearly  white, 
crystalline,  breaking,  but  still  watery. 

Hotel  Favorite  from  Mr.  Salzer.  Six 
pieces,  40  large  and  25  small  ;  weight  11 
pounds,  or  at  the  rate  of  443.66  bushels 
to  the  acre.  White  skin,  all  shapely, 
round  to  oblong  and  wedge-shape  slight¬ 
ly  flattened.  Eyes  medium  in  number 
and  not  prominent.  Eaten  November  16. 
Flesh  the  color  of  Rose  and  fully  as  good. 

Vaughan  from  J.  C.  Vaughan,  Chicago, 
Ill.,  who  says  (1892  catalogue,  page  24)  : 
“Originated  with  Mr.  E.  L.  Coy,  the 
originator  of  Beauty  of  Hebron,  Thor- 
burn,  Empire  State,  Puritan,  White  Ele¬ 
phant.  et  al.  In  form  it  resembles  Beauty 
of  Hebron  though  more  elongated.  Skin 
flesh  color,  not  clouded  ;  flesh  white  and 
of  a  delicate,  rich  flavor ;  ripens  writh 
Early  Puritan.”  Mr.  Coy  adds:  “I  am 
satisfied  that  this  is  the  very  best  early 
potato  that  has  ever  been  cultivated.” 

Six  pieces  planted  April  20.  Yield  39 
marketable,  44  small.  Weight  11  %  pounds, 
or  at  the  rate  of  448.70  bushels  to  the 
acre.  Vines  dead  before  those  of  Early 
Rose.  Among  the  earliest  of  those  tried 
the  past  season.  Much  earlier  than  Puri¬ 
tan.  Shape  oblong,  flattened,  shapely, 
eyes  not  prominent,  buff  skin.  Eaten 
November  17.  Flesh  color  of  Rose,  of  the 
best  quality. 

Lemon’s  Prize  from  J.  G.  Lemon,  Wav- 
erly ,  Tioga  County,  N.  Y. ,  who  says : 
“They  grow  to  immense  size.  Solid. 
Quality  best.  Look  like  R.  N.-Y.  No.  2, 
but  much  earlier.”  Ten  pieces  planted. 
Yield,  60  large,  64  small ;  weight  17 


pounds,  or  at  the  rate  of  411.40  bushels 
to  the  acre.  Tt  is  an  intermediate.  Buff 
skin,  irregular  in  shape,  eyes  deep. 
Eaten  November  9.  Flesh  color  of  Rose, 
not  as  dry  or  mealy  but  very  good. 

Sir  William  from  R.  D.  Burr,  23  East 
State  Street,  Gloversville,  N.  Y. ,  who 
says:  “Medium  early,  first-rate  quality, 
pure  white,  a  sport  of  White  Elephant.” 
Three  pieces  yielded  29  large  and  1 1  small, 
weighing  12)4  pounds,  or  at  the  rate  of 
1  008.33  bushels  to  the  acre.  Buff  skin, 
shape  variable,  often  wedge-shape.  Eyes 
medium  as  to  number  and  prominence. 
This  has  little  in  common  with  the  White 
Elephant  as  to  shape.  Eaten  November 
10:  flesh  white,  quality  nearly  best. 

Early  Walton  from  Van  Ornam  Bros. 
&  Co.,  Lewis,  la.  Three  pieces  yielded 
22  large  and  8  small,  weighing  eight 
pounds,  or  at  the  rate  of  645.33  bushels 
to  the  acre.  A  handsome  potato  of  Peach- 
blow  type.  Buff  skin  a  trifle  inclined  to 
pink.  Eyes  medium  as  to  size  and  num¬ 
ber.  Eaten  October  29.  White  flesh, 
floury,  nutty.  It  may  be  considered  as 
about  perfect  in  quality. 

Cape  Breton  Black  from  D.  S.  McDon¬ 
ald,  Glendyer  Mills,  Mabou,  C.  B.  Nova 
Scotia.  He  says:  “  It  originated  here 
in  this  island  some  40  years  ago.  Much 
esteemed  for  its  good  quality,  always 
dry  ;  resists  disease.” 

Six  pieces  yielded  36  marketable,  41 
small,  weighing  10  pounds,  or  at  the  rate 
of  403.33  bushels  to  the  acre.  Main  stem 
large  and  heavy,  secondary  stems  numer¬ 
ous  and  slender ;  dark  purple,  distinct 
foliage.  Medium  to  mature.  Eaten 
November  14.  Yellow  flesh,  with  dark- 
blue  discolorations.  Skin  nearly  black. 
Eyes  many  and  sunken.  Long  cylindri¬ 
cal.  Worthless. 

Vick’s  Perfection,  from  James  Vick, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.  who  says:  “Chance 
seeding.  Second  early.  One  of  the 
finest  potatoes  we  have  ever  grown  for 
general  purposes.  Its  wonderful  pro¬ 
ductiveness,  fine  appearance  and  good 
cooking  qualities  will  surely  make  it  a 
great  favorite.” 

Three  pieces  planted  not  until  May  14, 
yielded  16  large,  11  small,  weighing  5)4 
pounds,  or  at  the  rate  of  423.50  bushels 
to  the  acre.  Shape  and  color  of  Early 
Rose,  eaten  October  30.  Quality  similar 
to  Early  Rose. 

The  following  were  tried  but  have 
nothing  especially  to  commend  them  : 
Rising  Sun  from  E.  M.  Bracy,  Ogdens- 
burg,  N.  Y.,;  While  Cloud  No.  3  (from  M. 
Bracy;)  Braey’s  Superior  ;  Bracy’s  Win¬ 
ner  No.  2;  Northern  Queen  No.  1. 

Seedlings  without  names  were  received 
from  A.  R.  Wilson,  Watts,  Tcnn.,  Daniel 
McCann,  Worcester,  N.  Y.;  J.  W.  Knapp, 
Le  Claire,  Iowa. 

Mammoth  Pearl  planted  for  comparison 
yielded  at  the  rate  of  621.13  bushels  to 
the  acre.  Burbank  planted  for  compar¬ 
ison  yielded  at  the  rate  of  726  bushels  to 
the  acre. 

Considering  the  exceeding  dryness  of 
the  season,  the  above  yields  will  seem 
large  indeed  to  our  readers.  We  attribute 
them  now  as  always  to  the  trench  system. 
But  to  secure  such  yields  the  system 
must  be  carried  out  thoroughly  in  every 
detail. 

New  Potatoes. 

Rochester  Rose  (Peter  Henderson  & 
Co.)  is  a  seedling  of  the  Early  Rose  and 
said  to  be  an  improvement  in  every  re¬ 
spect.  It  averages  larger,  is  just  as  early 
and  yields  more. 

Restaurant  (Henderson)  is  said  to  be 
of  large  size,  an  enormous  yielder,  good 
quality,  and  recommended  for  main  crop. 

Snowdrop  (Henderson)  is  commended 
for  private  use  as  it  is  not  a  large  yielder. 
Its  beautiful  appearance  and  fine  quality 
are  its  merits.  The  tops  are  small. 

Burpee’s  Extra  Early  Potato  (W. 
Atlee  Burpee  &  Co).  It  is  claimed  that 
it  is  10  days  earlier  than  Early  Rose  and 
one  week  earlier  than  Early  Ohio  and 
twice  as  productive.  It  is  “  immensely 
productive”  of  the  best  quality,  uniformly 


of  good  size,  few  small,  oblong,  smooth, 
eyes  on  the  surface.  “  It  will  become 
the  standard  extra  early  potato  of  the 
near  future.” 

Thorburn  (J.  M.  Thorburn  &  Co.)  It 
is  claimed  that  this  is  the  best  and  earliest 
of  all  productive  sorts. 

Potato  Eyes.  Johnson  &  Stokes  offer 
for  $1,  postage  paid,  60  strong  eyes  of 
certain  varieties  mentioned  in  their  cata¬ 
logue. 

Standard  (Henry  A.  Dreer)  is  said  to 
ripen  from  seven  to  ten  days  before 
Early  Rose  while  it  is  one  of  the  most 
prolific  varieties  known.  Tubers  large, 
oblong,  shallow  eyes  and  handsome  ap¬ 
pearance. 

Early  Norther  (Geo.  W.  P.  Jerrard) 
is  a  seedling  of  Early  Rose  and  resembles 
it  in  all  ways  except  that  it  doubles  it  as 
to  yield. 

The  Negro  (Jerrard)  is  a  purple¬ 
skinned  potato  of  choice  quality  even 
when  neglected  and  exposed  to  light.  It 
is  a  large  cropper,  not  affected  by  rot. 
A  seedling  of  the  old  Blue  Christie. 

Early  Six  Weeks  (J.  J.  II.  Gregory) 
it  is  claimed,  is  earlier  than  Early  Ohio 
and  yields  more. 

The  Fili.basket  (Gregory)  is  placed  in 
the  front  rank  as  to  productiveness, 
vigor  of  growth  and  quality.  It  is  an 
early  intermediate  of  uniformly  large 
size  and  handsome  appearance. 

Ideal  (Northrup,  Braslan  and  Goodwin 
Co.)  is  now  offered  for  the  first.  The  in¬ 
troducers  claim  these  points:  Fine  shape, 
smooth  skin,  shallow  eyes,  white  flesh, 
( Continued  on  next  page.) 
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If  you  name  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  our  advertisers  you 
may  be  pretty  sure  of  prompt  replies  and  right 
treatment. 


After  the  Grip 

Convalescence  is  very  slow,  and  to  recover  the  health- 
tone  a  good  tonic  is  absolutely  necessary.  Hood's 
Sarsaparilla  has  been  used  with  wonderful  success  as 
a  building-up  medicine  and  blood  purilier  after 
attacks  of  the  Grip,  after  Typhoid  Fever,  Scarlet 
Fever,  Diphtheria,  Pneumonia  or  other  prostrating 
diseases.  It  possesses  just  the  building-up  effect  so 
much  needed;  it  vitalizes  and  enriches  the  thin  and 
impoverished  blood,  and  it  Invigorates  the  kidneys 
and  stimulates  the  liver  so  that  they  resume  regular 
and  healthy  action.  Thousands  of  people  have  taken 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

As  a  preventive  of  the  Grip  with  success  Thousands 
have  found  in  it  restoration  to  health  and  strength 
after  this  dreaded  complaint. 


FOR  SPRING  PLANTING 

Fruit  and  TQPPA 
Ornamental  |  nCCv 

The  largest  &  most  complete  collections  in  the  U.  S. ;  also  of 

ROSES,  Grapes,  Shrubs,  Evergreens, 

New  Small  Fruits, including  man  v  Novelties, 

“  ELLWANGER  &  BARRY 

MOUNT  HOPE  nnrurCTrD  m  vr 

nurseries  ROCH ESTER, N.Y. 


WE  TELL 


THE 


TRUTH 

about  Seeds.  We  will  send 
you  Free  our  Seed  Annual 
for  1892,  which  tells 

THE  WHOLE 

TRUTH. 

We  illustrate  and  give 
prices  in  this  Catalogue, 
which  is  handsomer  than 
ever.  It  tells 

NOTHING  BUT  THE 


Write  for  it  to-day.  f 

(P.O.Box  1241 1  I  1 

D.M. FERRY  A  CO.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


STKAW- 

ItASP- 

I5LACK- 

GOOSE- 


Berry  Plants. 


Currants,  Grapes,  Fruit  Trees,  etc.  Standard 
Varieties  at  Reasonable  Prices.  Headquarters  for 
the  Snyder  Blackberry.  All  plants  warranted  true 
to  label.  Catalogue  free. 


G.  S.  BUTLER,  Cromwell,  Conn., 

Originator  of  the  Cromwell  Raspberry 


THE  KANSAS 


A  BLACKCAP.  The  Best 
early  large  Kaspberry. 
Strongest  growth,  healthy 
foliage,  very  productive.  Choice  Fruit  and  Orna 
mental  Trees.  KANSAS  HOME  NUKSEKY, 

A.  H.  GXtXESA,  Box  J,  Lawrence,  Kas. 


THE  PALOUSE  APPLE 

One-year  old  trees  of  this  splendid  new  Seedling 
mailed  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price  as  follows:  Single 
tree,  $1 :  3  trees,  $2.  Send  stamp  for  descriptive  circu¬ 
lar.  Address  GEO.  RUEDY,  Box  207,  Colfax,  Wash. 


17060TREES! 

-NEW  ""<1  RARE.  OLD  and  RELIABLE.- 

Both  Fruit  and  Ornamental.  ROSES,  Vines,  > 
Clematis.  Rhododendrons,  etc.  Send  stamp  for  illus¬ 
trated  Catalogues,  also  Wholesale  List.  Address  1 
COMMERCIAL  W.  S.  LITTLE  &  CO., 
NURSERIES.  |  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


EVERGREENS, 


300  Varieties,  Natives  of 
Every  Land.  Lists  Ere* 


EYERGREEN  NURSERIES,  EVERGREEN,  WlSk 


'tRiDM' 

CONDITION  POWDER 

Highly  concentrated.  Dose  small.  In  quantity  costs 
less  than  one-tenth  cent  a  day  per  hen.  Prevents  and 
cures  all  diseases.  If  you  can’t  get  it,  we  send  by  mail 
post-paid.  One  pack.  25c.  Five  81.  2  1-4  lb.  can  81-20; 
6  cans  $5.  Express  paid.  Testimonials  free.  Send  stamps  or 
cash.  Farmers’  Poultry  (iuide  (price  25c.)  free  with  $1.0* 
orders  or  more.  L  S.  JOHNSON  Ac  CO.,  Boston*  Must 


FRUIT 


TREES 


PEACH  Specialty 

A  fall  selection  of  all  the  leading  varieties , 
A  sokrsot  descriptive  I  Also  a  full  line  of  PLANTS  and 
bad  Onuly  illustrated  ORNAMENTALS.  Plants 
OhtnlieeM  FREE  I  and  Trees  by  mall.  Addresu 

4QH.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO., 
Vllli|«Nemrl«a,  Hlf  tatatewa,  N.J, 


THEY  CROW.  THEY  BLOOM. 

Seeds. 

Two  Grand  Introductory 
Offers: 

No.  1.  Seeds. 

One  packet  each  of 
GERMAN  PANSIES,  GIANT  SHOW.  This 
elegant  class  of  Giant  flowered 
Pansies  contains  the  widest 
range  of  colors  yet  offered. ...  B5c 
CARNATION,  NEW  MARGUERITE.  Beau¬ 
tiful  perpetual  flowering,  bloom¬ 
ing  profusely  in  3  to  4  months 

after  sowing . 15c 

NEW  WATER  MELON  DIXIE.  Most  pro¬ 
ductive  and  valuable t  Melon 
ever  1  n  t roduced .  Flesh  deep  scar¬ 
let;  very  early,  delicious  flavor  10c 
TOMATO.  NEW  STONE.  Very  large 
and  smooth,  ripens  evenly  to  the 
stem  withoutcracking;  very  free 
from  rot  even  in  wet  seasons.  lOc 
60c 

No  2-2  of  the  Best  New  Roses 

WABAN,  the  most  popular  new  rose  of 
recent  introduction,  retailed  last  season 
atfl.25  each . 35c 

TRIUMPH  DE  PERNET  PERE.  The  Beautiful  New  Red 

Hybrid  Tea.  Elegant  long-pointed  buds . 35c 

50c 


FREE  BY  MAIL— Either  of  the  above  collections  with  our  Handsomely  Illustrated 
New  Catalogue  on  receipt  of  585  cents. 

ft  ATAI  nPIIC  CDCC—  1G4  pages  illustrating  and  describing  one  of  the  most  complete  stocks  of 
bA  I  MLUuUL  rntt  Trees,  Plants  and  Seeds  in  the  United  States. 

38  YEARS.  700  ACRES.  25  GREENHOUSES. 


The  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO., 

PAINESVILLE,  Lake  Co.,  OHIO. 
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New  Potatoes. 

(Concluded. ) 

splendid  quality,  strong  grower,  immense 
yielder  and  although  an  early  variety, 
it  does  not  sprout  in  the  spring  until  late. 
One  hundred  dollars,  in  four  amounts, 
are  offered  for  the  four  largest  and  best 
tubers. 

Extra  Eari.y  Walton,  (Plant  Seed 
Co.)  it  is  claimed,  is  the  earliest  potato 
in  cultivation — two  weeks  earlier  than 
Early  Rose,  a  heavier  cropper,  better 
keeper,  etc. 

Molly  Stark,  Kosiikonong,  Mt. 
Carbon,  Paris  Rose,  Eureka  and 
Harbinger  are  all  offered  by  Frank 
Ford  &  Son.  Molly  Stark  is  extremely 
early,  of  superior  quality  and  handsome 
appearance.  Among  the  best  for  home 
use.  Koshkonong  is  thickly  netted, 
pinkish  skin,  shallow  eyes,  large  size, 
vines  withstand  drought.  Remarkably 
productive.  Mt.  Carbon  is  thickly  netted, 
pinkish  eyes  which  are  few  and  even 
with  the  surface,  fine  shape,  highly  pro¬ 
ductive.  It  is  a  medium  to  late  variety. 
Paris  Rose  yielded  419  bushels  while  the 
Early  Rose  yielded  140  bushels  per  acre. 
Eureka  will  take  the  place  of  Rurbank  or 
Star,  yielding  “almost  double.”  Har¬ 
binger,  it  is  said,  is  destined  to  be  the 
great  market  potato  of  the  future. 

Steele’s  Earliest  of  All  is  offered 
by  the  Steele  Bros.  Co.  of  Toronto,  On¬ 
tario,  Canada.  Earliness,  vigor  of  vine, 
productiveness  and  fine  table  qualities 
are  the  merits  claimed  for  it.  It  resem¬ 
bles  Beauty  of  Hebron  though  a  little 
longer,  and  the  skin  is  a  uniform  “  flesh 
color”  with  a  “  velvety  feeling  to  the 
hand  different  from  any  other  variety.” 

American  Wonder  (James  Vick)  is 
described  as  being  the  “nearest  to  blight- 
proof,  the  strongest  grower,  most  pro¬ 
ductive  and  best  late  potato  for  general 
field  culture  ever  introduced.” 

Van  Ornam’s  Earliest  (Iowa  Seed 
Company)  is  said  to  “  ripen  its  whole  crop 
from  one  to  three  weeks  earlier  than 
Early  Ohio  ” — an  immense  claim.  Robust 
habit,  tubers  grow  close  in  the  hill,  yields 
a  heavy  crop  when,  owing  to  drought, 
other  kinds  fail. 

Early  Beauty  of  Elbeiion,  (It.  D. 
Hawley  &  Co.)  it  is  claimed,  is  one  of  the 
“  very  earliest  varieties.”  Cooking  quali¬ 
ties  not  surpassed,  remarkably  produc¬ 
tive.  Notable  for  large  size  and  fine  ap¬ 
pearance. 

Note. — By  reference  to  files  of  The 
Rural  New-Yorker,  it  will  be  seen  that 
many,  if  not  most,  of  the  above  varieties 
have  been  tried  at  the  Rural  Grounds  and 
impartial  reports  rendered. 


H.  F.  11.,  Lexington,  Ky. — In  1857  I 
budded  my  first  peach  on  plum  stock. 
For  25  years  I  had  more  or  less  orchard 
trees  on  plum  bottoms,  and  had  ample 
opportunity  of  observing  their  behavior 
on  grounds  other  than  my  own.  There 
may  be  localities  where  such  a  stock  is 
of  value,  but  in  central  Kentucky  neither 
on  wet  nor  dry  ground  does  the  peach 
flourish  on  plum.  There  may  be  com¬ 
parative  immunity  from  the  borer,  but 
the  trees  lack  vigor,  are  prone  to  break 
at  the  joint,  and  yield  fruit  of  quality  in¬ 
ferior  to  that  borne  by  trees  on  their  own 
roots.  My  experience  with  the  last  70 
peaches  on  plums  that  I  planted,  so  thor¬ 
oughly  satisfied  me  of  the  unsuita¬ 
bility  of  the  plum  as  a  stock  that  no 
more  have  been  planted.  The  state¬ 
ment  that  the  peach  can  be  grown  on  wet 
land  if  worked  on  the  plum  has  been  so 
long  and  so  frequently  made  that  it  sac- 
ceptance  is  general.  Now,  in  my  own 
experience  this  is  not  true,  and  I  have  in 
mind  a  spot  of  tenacious  clay  in  a  neigh¬ 
bor's  orchard  where  peaches  on  plums 


were  fairly  tried,  and  I  question  if  a 
bushel  of  superior  fruit  was  ever  gath¬ 
ered  from  some  20  or  more  trees,  though 
nearby  grew  good  peaches  on  peach 
roots. 

Hot-Beds  Without  Manure. 

J.  G.,  Cobden,  III. — Select  a  piece  of 
land,  well  drained,  with  a  south  or  east 
exposure;  stretch  a  line  on  either  side  as 
long  as  you  want  the  bed  to  be ;  then 
grade  down  about  a  spade's  length, 
thawing  the  soil  out  on  either  side.  Now 
cut  out  a  place  for  a  fire-box  three  and 
one-half  feet  wide  and  six  or  eight  feet 
long;  cut  this  six  or  eight  inches  deeper 
than  the  grade  for  the  hot-bed.  Now  cut 
flues  six  inches  deep  and  a  spade  wide 
from  outside  of  the  bed,  and  cover  them 
with  thin  stoneb;  plaster  the  joints  with 
clay;  let  the  flues  unite  at  the  center  of 
the  fire-box.  Build  jambs  for  the  fire-box 
or  furnace  of  sand-stone  or  brick;  cover 
the  top  with  broad  stones.  Fill  the  bed  so 
that  the  front  or  the  part  next  the  fire 
will  be  18  inches  deep.  Put  the  end  far¬ 
thest  from  the  fire  six  inches;  make  two 
boxes  eight  inches  by  six  feet  for  the 
chimneys;  use  wood  for  heating. 


Multum  in  Parvo. 


In  the  interests  of  the  diversificati  m 
of  agriculture,  so  urgently  demanded  in 
many  of  the  States  west  of  the  Mississippi 
River,  a  number  of  the  stations,  as  well 
as  the  United  States  Department  of  Ag¬ 
riculture  have  conducted  experiments  to 
test  the  adaptability  of  their  respective 
localities  to  the  production  of  sugar 
beets.  Reports  on  this  subject  have  been 
received  during  the  year  from  stations 
in  Iowa,  Colorado,  Nebraska,  South 
Dakota,  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Nevada, 
Arkansas  and  Wyoming.  These  ex¬ 
periments  indicate  that  beets  with  high 
sugar  content  may  be  raised  in  many 
parts  of  the  region  covered  by  these 
States.  In  the  arid  region  particularly 
it  is  found  that  the  beets  grown  with 
irrigation,  by  which  the  moisture  in  the 
soil  is  subject  to  the  control  of  the 
farmer,  are  especially  rich  in  sugar.  Al¬ 
ready  sugar  factories  have  been  estab¬ 
lished  in  Nebraska,  California  and  Utah, 
and  it  is  estimated  that  about  13,000  tons 
of  beet  sugar  were  made  in  this  country 
during  the  past  year. 

In  a  similar  way  the  experiments  in 
the  use  of  alcohol  in  the  making  of 
sorghum  sugar,  conducted  by  the  De¬ 
partment,  have  been  highly  successful. 
It  is  believed  that  this  process  will  double 
the  amount  of  crystallized  sugar  to  be 
obtained  from  a  given  quantity  of  cane 
at  a  trifling  increase  in  cost.  Experi¬ 
ments  on  a  factory  scale  have  already 
shown  such  results.  This  process  gives 
an  unusually  pure  product,  the  sugar  be¬ 
ing  fit  for  many  purposes  without  re¬ 
fining . 

The  past  year's  work  in  testing  the 
devices  contrived  by  the  stations  for  rap¬ 
idly  determining  the  amount  of  fat  in 
milk,  has  made  it  reasonably  sure  that 
dairymen  and  creameries  have  at  their 
disposal  a  practical  method  which  will 
enable  them  to  fix  the  value  of  each 
cow’s  milk  according  to  its  quality.  The 
farmer  no  longer  has  any  excuse  for 
keeping  unprofitable  stock  and  the 
creameries  have  no  valid  reason  for  re¬ 
fusing  to  pay  for  milk  on  the  basis  of  its 
quality. 

Abstracts. 

- United  States  Experiment  Station 

Record  :  ‘  ‘  The  question  as  to  the  cause 

of  the  nitrification  of  ammonium  salts  in 
soils  has  recently  found  a  definite  answer 
in  the  investigations  of  Winogradsky  at 
Zurich.  The  nitrifying  organisms  so  often 
searched  for  seem  to  have  been  found, 
successfully  isolated  and  cultivated,  and 
their  characters,  nitrifying  action,  and 
methods  of  culture  carefully  studied.” 

“  In  the  dairy  the  relations  of  bacteria 


to  the  souring  and  creaming  of  milk 
have  been  more  clearly  defined,  and  it  has 
been  shown  that  the  flavor  of  butter  de¬ 
pends  in  large  measure  on  the  control  of 
bacteria  during  the  processes  of  butter 
making.” 

- Farm  Journal  :  “  And  yet,  counting 

the  total  expense  of  the  splendid  roads 
of  Europe  for  a  hundred  years,  they  have 
not  cost  as  much  per  mile  as  ours  have  in 
the  same  length  of  time,  and  ours  are 
little  if  any  better  than  they  were  a  hun¬ 
dred  years  ago.” 

“  It  has  been  estimated  that  at  least 
2,000,000  extra  horses  have  to  be  kept  on 
our  farms  because  of  our  poor  i  oads  ;  and 
that  it  costs  $500,000  per  day  to  feed  these 
extra  horses.” 

“  It  takes  a  great  deal  of  discretion  to 
handle  a  whip  in  training  the  colt — more 
discretion  than  whip  a  good  deal.” 

“Rev.  Blink  Plunk  on  Honesty. — 
Most  men  are  honest  wen  dey  know  dey 
are  bein’  watched,  deah  breddern,  but  de 
true  test  ob  honesty  is  wen  a  man  has  a 


To=Day 

You  should  carefully  consider  Hits  ad¬ 
vertisement)  as  tt.  will  positively  not  ap¬ 
pear  again.  nr  We  are  the  Largest 
Growers  of  Flower  Seeds  In  America,  and 
this  special  clieap  offer  is  to  prove  that 
BURPEE’S  FLOWER  SEEDS  are  as  thor¬ 
oughly  reliable  as  are  Burpee’s  Vegetable 
Seeds,  for  which  our  house  is  so  widely  cele¬ 
brated. 


chance  to  steal  sometin’  without  bein’ 
discovered  an’  he  declines  to  do  it ;  dat’s 
wot  I  call  honesty  ob  de  18-carat  stamp.” 
- Industrialist  :  “  Ella  Wheeler  Wil¬ 
cox  says  that  if  she  were  asked  to  define 
the  meaning  of  a  successful  man  she 
would  say:  ‘A  man  who  has  made  a  happy 
home  for  his  wife  and  children.  No  mat¬ 
ter  what  he  has  done  in  the  way  of 
achieving  wealth  and  honor;  if  he  has 
done  that  he  is  a  grand  success:  if  he  has 
not  done  that,  and  it  is  his  own  fault, 
though  he  be  the  highest  in  the  land,  he 
is  a  most  pitiable  failure.’” 

- Agricultural  Science:  “  The  spec¬ 
ially  educated  men  are  coming  more  and 
more  to  station  work,  and  the  agricul¬ 
tural  politicians  and  professional  writers 
are  not  in  the  favor  that  they  have 
been.” 

- Wendell  Phillips:  “We  can’t  be 

as  good  as  our  fathers  unless  we  are  bet¬ 
ter  than  they  were.” 

$UjscfUit»*au0 

If  you  name  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  our  advertisers  you 
may  be  pretty  sure  of  prompt  replies  and  right  treat¬ 
ment. 

Do  Not  Lose  a  Year. 

Plant  this  Spring  one  of  our  strong-bearing  vines, 
and  soon  begin  to  enjoy  this  luscious  grape— Splendid ! 

Delicious!  Excellent!  are 


the  exclamations  from 
those  who  have  tested 
the  Green  Mountain, 
the  earliest  and  best  of 
all  grapes.  Ripens  here  In 
August,  yet  Is  of  most 
delicate  texture  and  ex¬ 
quisite  flavor.  Be  not 
mislead  into  buying  this 
grape  under  other  names 
Every  genuine  vine 
Is  sealed  with  our  trade-mark  seal  as  above. 
Send  for  circular  giving  full  information.  Agents 
wanted  In  every  State  and  County.  Address 

STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS,  New  Canaan,  Conn. 


New  Cockscomb,  Queen  of  Dwarfs. 

A  Grand  Novelty  of  American  Origin  !  Per¬ 
fectly  dwarf  plants  only  eight  Inches  high,  each 
crowned  with  magnificent  large  heads  ten  to 
twelve  Inches  across ;  rich  ruby  red,  of  extreme 
brilliancy.  Is  most  easily  grown,  comes  truo 
from  seed,  and  is  tho  only  really  perfect  dwarf 
Cockscomb  ever  introduced.  Pkt.,  10  cts. 
DWARF  MARGUERITE  CARNATIONS, 
Finest  mixed  seedof  all  colors  of  these  beauti¬ 
ful,  fragrant,  double  Carnations,  which  bloom 
In  only  four  months.  Pkt.,  10e.;  3  pkts.  for25c. 
GOLDEN  GATE  POPPIES.  Our  own  Nov¬ 
elty .'  Entirely  unique  in  wondrous  variety 
and  brilliancy  of  bloom;  myriads  of  most 
gorgeous  llowers  of  every  conceivable  shade; 
elegantly  striped,  blotched  and  bordered. 
Per  pkt.,  10c.;  3  pkts.  for  25c. 

n  >ve  will  send  by  mall, 

For  J  PtC  postpaid,  one  pkt.  each 
UlOi  of  u|i  Hie  following: 

NEW  COCKSCOMB,  QUEEN  OF  DWARFS. 
DWARF  MARGUERITE  CARNATIONS. 
GOLDEN  GATE  POPPIES,  all  colors. 
NEW  TOM  THUMB  SWEET  ALYSSUM, 
BURPEE’S  SUPERB  BALSAMS,  finest  mill. 
COSMOS,  MIXED  HYBRIDS,  all  colors. 
NEW  DOUBLE  CORN-FLOWER, 

PANSY  FINE  MIXED,  both  show  and  f^ncy. 
FOUItllOOK  STRAIN  OF  LARGE  FLOW¬ 
ERING  PHLOX.  Notable  for  large  size  of  the 
perfect  flowers  and  for  rich  variety  of  colors. 

S.\  I.VIA  SPLENDENS,  or  Scarlet  Sage.  This 
most  brilliantly  gorgeous  of  all  Summer-flowering 
plants  is  most  easily  raised  from  seed. 

Her  The  entire  collection,  one  packet  each  of 
the  above  ten  varieties,  mailed  to  any  address 
for  25  cts.,  which  is  scarcely  more  than  one- 
fourth  the  regular  retail  price,  if  purchased  sepa¬ 
rately,  or  live  of  these  GEM  Collections  for 
$1.00.  Illustration  and  directions  for  culture 
printed  on  each  packet.  All  are  Choice  New 
Seeds,  many  of  them  were  grown  sit  Fordhook 
Farm,  and  it  is  only  by  selling  thousands  of 
these  collections  that  we  can  afford  to  make 
so  liberal  an  oiler.  ORDERNOW,  and  ask  for 

Burpee’s  Farm  Annual  for  1892, 

the  most  complete  Seed  Catalogue  of  the  year. 
With  honest  descriptions,  truthful  Illustrations, 
and  colored  plates  painted  from  nature,  it  tells 
all  about  the  HEIST  SEEDS,  including  Rare 
Novelties  in  Vegetables  and  Flowers. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  4, CO. 

Philadelphia,  Pa, 


WALLPAPER 


SELECTED  BY  MAIL. 
Large  variety,  latest 
styles  at  factory  prices. 
Bend  8  cents  postage  for  a  full  line  of  samples. 

TUGS.  J.  MYERS,  1210  Market  St.  Philo.  Pa., 


LL  SPRING  CROPS  «e  Increased 
in  Quantity  and  Quality  by  the  use  of  our 


FERTILIZERS 

A  full  line  BONE  SUPER  PHOSPHATES  for  all  crops-  and  soils. 
After  using  one  of  these  brands  for  your  General  Spring  Crops  do  not  fail  to 
use  our  POTATO  FERTILIZER  on  your  POTATOES.  Address 

THE  CLEVELAND  DRYER  CO. 

Offices— X3,  14  and  15  Wide  Block,  CIAi VliEA ND,  OHIO. 


1892. 


aPatalqc^I 


1892' 


For  Over  Thirty  Years 

we  have  always  had  very  pleasant  dealings  together,  the 
public  and  myself,  and  I  again  have  the  pleasure  of 
presenting  to  them  my  Annual  Vegetable  and 
Flower  Seed  Catalogue.  It  contains  .the  usual 
immense  variety  of  seed,  with  such  new  kinds  added 
as  have  proved  to  be  real  acquisitions.  Raising  many 
of  these  varieties  myself,  on  my  four  seed  farms, 
and  testing  others,  1  am  able  to  warrant  their  fresh¬ 
ness  and  purity,  under  such  reasonable  conditions  as  are  con¬ 
tained  in  my  Catalogue.  Having  been  their  original  intro¬ 
ducer,  I  am  headquarters  for  choice  Cory  Corn,  Miller  Melon, 
Eclipse  Beet,  Hubbard  Squash,  Deep  Head,  All  Seasons  and 
Warren  Cabbage,  Etc.,  Etc.  Catalogue  FREE  to  all. 

J.  II.  GREGORY  As  SON,  Marblehead,  Mass. 


SMALL  FRUITS, 

TDCEO  VINES,  SEEDS, 
I  IttXO)  ORNAMENTALS, 


CRATES  and  BASKETS.  NEW  FRUITS  a  specialty.  Have  you 
received  our  Catalogue?  If  not,  why  not?  Buy  direct  aiul  save  one-hale 


Catalogue  FREE 1  E.  W.  REID,  Bridgeport,  Ohio. 
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to  predict  the  consequences  of  these  measures ;  but 
the  prospects  are  at  present  promising  for  increased 
foreign  markets  for  American  agricultural  products. 


a  reputation  on.  It  will  pay  any  farmer  to  study  out 
the  variety,  soil,  fertilizer  and  culture  that  will  yield 
him  the  best  tubers.  „  „ 
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The  Paddock  Pure  Food  Hill  has  lately  been  passed 
by  the  United  States  Senate  without  a  division,  and  so 
strong  is  public  opinion  in  its  favor,  especially  among 
the  vast  body  of  the  farmers  of  the  country,  that  it  is 
likely  to  pass  the  House  also  at  an  early  day,  and  to 
become  a  law  before  the  leaves  fall.  It  has  been 
amended,  however,  so  as  to  confine  the  surveillance  of 
the  Agricultural  Department  to  foods  and  drugs  which 
are  articles  of  inter-State  commerce  and  exportation. 
Hriefiy,  it  prohibits,  under  penalty  of  fine  and  imprison¬ 
ment,  the  introduction  into  one  State  or  Territory 
from  another  as  well  as  the  exportation  of  adulterated 
or  misbranded  foods  or  drugs.  This  is  the  abuse  against 
which  farmers  have  been  stubbornly  battling  for  years. 

*  * 

The  Minnesota  Supreme  Court  has  decided  that  the 
new  liquor  license  law  of  the  State  is  unconstitutional, 
because  it  contains  no  provision  for  a  pro  rata  charge 
for  licenses.  According  to  the  Court,  to  charge  the 
same  fee  for  a  license  running  a  month  or  a  week  as 
for  one  good  for  a  whole  year  is  unjust  discrimination 
and  therefore  unconstitutional.  The  effect  of  this  de¬ 
cision  will  be  to  curse  Minnesotans  for  a  brief  period 
with  a  carnival  of  “  free  rum  and  no  Sunday.”  The 
men  who  were  mainly  active  in  the  passage  of  the  law 
were,  no  doubt,  earnest  in  their  opposition  to  an  unlim¬ 
ited  liquor  traffic  ;  how  came  it,  then,  that  they  were 
guilty  of  such  a  blunder  in  the  formulation  of  the  law  ? 
Was  an  enemy  in  the  guise  of  a  friend  the  insidious 
author  of  it  ?  #  # 

Many  mysterious  good  qualities  are  claimed  for 
stable  manure.  The  latest  seems  to  be  with  regard  to 
the  water  it  contains.  Many  farmers  say  that  turnips, 
apples,  potatoes  or  ensilage  contain  but  a  small  pro¬ 
portion  of  dry  matter,  yet  in  actual  feeding,  with  “the 
cow  as  a  chemist,”  they  give  far  better  results  than 
chemical  analysis  would  indicate.  This  is  because  of 
the  “  succulency”  or  appetizing  juice  which  aids  in  the 
digestion  of  other  foods  and  keeps  the  system  in  a 
healthy  condition.  Farmers  also  claim  that  in  a 
similar  way  the  water  in  the  manure  is  of  value  aside 
from  what  chemical  analysis  can  show,  because  it  con¬ 
tains  the  “succulence”  of  plant  food  !  Here  is  a  point 
over  which  many  good  farmers  are  puzzled.  Why 
cannot  our  chemists  make  the  matter  clearer  ? 

*  * 

Owing  to  the  recent  hostile  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Ohio,  the  Standard  Oil  Trust  expresses  a  will¬ 
ingness  to  disband.  The  magnates  declare  that  so  soon 
as  certificate  holders  have  voted  on  the  question,  the 
gigantic  aggregation  of  corporations  will  dissolve  into 
its  original  elements.  The  general  impression  is,  how¬ 
ever,  that  it  will  merely  take  a  new  form.  The  trust 
certificates  which  represent  the  value  of  various  prop¬ 
erties  in  the  present  aggregation  will  doubtless  be  sur¬ 
rendered  for  stock  of  proportionate  value  in  a  com¬ 
pany  controlling  the  combined  properties.  The  Stand¬ 
ard  Oil  magnates  have  made  by  far  too  much  money 
by  their  old  methods  to  dream  of  surrendering  the  con¬ 
trol  of  the  oil  market,  and  of  the  multitudinous  other 
enterprises  which  the  enormous  wealth  of  the  “com¬ 
bine  ”  has  enabled  them  to  manipulate. 

*  * 

A  COMMEKCIAB  reciprocity  convention  has  just  been 
concluded  between  this  country  and  France,  by  which 
American  canned  meats,  fresh  and  dried  table  fruits, 
except  raisins,  hops,  pears  and  compressed  apples  to¬ 
gether  with  several  other  products  are  admitted  into 
France  at  minimum  duties,  in  return  for  the  free 
admission  into  this  country  of  hides,  sugar  and  mo¬ 
lasses  from  France  and  her  colonies.  France  reserves 
the  right  to  seize  pork  infected  with  trichinae,  and  to 
this  regulation  the  American  Government  assents. 
On  the  other  hand.  President  Harrison  has  just  issued 
a  proclamation  retaliating  on  Columbia,  Hayti  and 
Venzuela  for  not  having  concluded  reciprocity  treaties, 
by  reimposing  the  old  duties  on  all  sugar,  hides,  coffee 
and  other  products  exempted  by  Section  3  of  the 
McKinley  Bill,  imported  from  those  countries.  Satis¬ 
factory  commercial  arrangements  have,  it  is  under¬ 
stood,  been  concluded  with  Honduras,  Spain  and 
Austria-Hungary,  so  that  they  have  been  excepted 
from  the  President’s  proclamation.  It  is  yet  too  early 


*  * 

Commebciab  Agent  Smyth,  of  Huddersfield,  England, 
writes  the  State  Department  that  it  is  possible  to 
develop  a  market  for  American  tomatoes  in  England. 
The  English  climate  is  against  the  successful  culture 
of  tomatoes.  They  are  regarded  there  as  a  hot-house 
crop  and  over  1,000,000  square  feet  of  glass  surface  is 
devoted  exclusively  to  tomato  culture  for  market  pur¬ 
poses.  These  tomatoes  bring  as  high  as  50  cents  a 
pound  during  the  winter.  The  chief  supply  comes 
from  the  Channel  Islands,  Jersey,  Guernsey,  etc., 
while  France,  Spain  and  the  Azores  and  Canary  Islands 
send  smaller  quantities.  The  English  are  learning  to 
love  tomatoes,  and  in  10  years  the  trade  will  be  five 
times  what  it  is  to-day.  Cannot  Americans  secure  a 
share  of  this  trade  ?  American  tomatoes  are  considered 
everywhere  the  best  in  the  world,  and  rightly,  because 
nowhere  else  has  so  much  attention  been  paid  to  their 
selection  and  culture.  Can  we  ship  them  to  England 
so  that  they  will  arrive  in  good  condition  ?  Yes.  Pas¬ 
sengers  on  the  great  ocean  steamships  know  that  they 
are  served  with  fine,  raw  tomatoes  from  the  day  they 
leave  America  till  they  reach  the  English  docks.  By 
selecting  long-keeping  varieties  and  packing  in  the 
best  manner,  American  horticulturists  can  develop  this 
trade  which  will  be  worth  $500,000.  Our  total  exports 
of  canned  vegetables  do  not  now  reach  $400, 000  per  year. 

*  * 

The  beginning  of  business  in  this  city  by  the  Union 
Milk  Company,  elsewhere  alluded  to  in  this  issue,  is  a 
promising  event  to  the  legitimate  trade.  There  is  not 
a  reputable  dealer  in  the  city  who  is  not  heartily  sick 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  business  has  been  manipu¬ 
lated  for  years  and  who  would  not  welcome  any  more 
reasonable  method.  We  believe  that  the  litigation 
now  in  progress  will  result  in  annulling  the  charter  of 
the  New  York  Milk  Exchange,  Limited,  and  thus  pave 
the  way  for  a  better  state  of  affairs.  Milk  producers 
have  been  badly  treated — not  by  reputable  dealers, 
but  by  the  “  shysters”  who  infest  the  trade,  who  buy 
cheap  milk  from  Exchange  creameries,  for  which  they 
pay  cash  and  in  which  they  traffic  until  they  can  secure 
some  confiding  farmer’s  dairy.  With  this  they  do  busi¬ 
ness  for  a  month  or  six  weeks — until  the  producer 
shuts  it  off  for  non-payment,  and  then  they  buy 
Exchange  milk  again  until  they  get  a  new  victim. 
They  are  as  much  of  a  calamity  to  the  reputable  dealer 
as  they  are  to  the  producer.  It  stands  to  reason  that 
when  a  man  pays  only  for  half  his  milk,  he  can  under¬ 
sell  his  honest  competitor  who  pays  for  all.  Let  the 
reputable  dealers  look  into  the  situation  and  see  if  they 
cannot  conserve  their  interests  by  taking  stock  in  the 
new  company  and  casting  in  their  lot  with  the  reform 
movement.  A  change — a  revolution  is  imminent  and 
there  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  why  the  present 
movement  is  not  the  most  desirable  point  around  which 
all  that  is  honorable  in  the  milk  trade  should  rally. 

*  * 


Potatoes  are  a  “  water  crop.”  A  bushel  of  60  pounds 
contains  about  45  pounds  of  water.  In  200  bushels, 
therefore,  we  sell  9,000  pounds  of  water,  a  substance 
that  costs  nothing.  It  will  require  1,500  bushels  of 
wheat,  1,600  of  corn,  1,000  of  corn  meal,  175  of  apples, 
about  35  tons  of  Timothy  hay,  nearly  6,000  quarts  of 
strawberries,  or  over  5,000  c  uarts  of  milk  to  dispose  of 
that  amount  of  water  ;  and  the  potato  makes  a  first- 
rate  ‘  ‘  original  package  ”  in  which  to  sell  the  water, 
because  its  “life”  is  longer  than  that  of  any  product 
containing  an  equal  amount  of  water.  It  will  keep  six 
months,  while  a  week  is  the  limit  of  many  water  crops. 
Because  of  this  large  content  of  water,  potatoes  are  a 
luxury  rather  than  a  cheap  food.  As  compared,  pound 
for  pound,  with  other  substances,  potatoes  rank,  in 
life-sustaining  powers,  as  follows : 


Potatoes .  375 

Wheat  flour . 1  .<>44 

Oat  meal . 1,850 

Sweet  potatoes .  530 

Crackers . 1,895 


Corn  meal . 1,645 

Bice . 1,630 

Beans . 1,615 

Apples .  315 

Green  peas .  405 


Or,  putting  it  in  another  way,  with  potatoes  at  80 


cents  a  bushel,  milk  at  six  cents  a  quart,  eggs  at  25 
cents  a  dozen,  and  other  articles  at  proportionate 


prices,  25  cents  will  buy  life-sustaining  food  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  proportions : 


Potatoes.... 
Corn  meal. . 
Wheat  flour. 

Eggs . 


Milk, 


.  75  Cheese .  42 

.206  Butter .  36 

.136  Oysters .  3 

.  10  Salt  codfish .  16 

..  26  Salt  pork .  72 


One  great  food  value  of  the  potato  lies  in  the  fact 
that  it  can  be  cooked  in  numberless  different  ways, 
while,  used  in  moderation,  it  is  a  remarkably  healthful 
source  of  the  carbohydrates  needed  for  human  food. 
Being  classed  as  a  luxury,  the  potato  offers  a  fine 
chance  for  those  who  are  willing  to  grow  crops  for 
their  quality.  Potatoes  of  good  size  and  free  from 
scab  or  other  blemish,  and  which  cook  out  dry  and 
mealy,  are  products  that  any  man  can  afford  to  build 


The  best  soil  for  potatoes  is  warm,  mellow  and 
porous,  one  that  is  easily  worked  and  easily  drained. 
It  is  evident  that  a  plant  which,  like  the  potato,  forms 
its  product  below  ground,  must  have  plenty  of  space 
and  air  in  the  soil.  The  potato,  as  it  grows,  must  push 
aside  the  earth  in  order  to  develop.  It  is  therefore 
easy  to  see  how  necessary  it  is  that  the  soil  should  be 
open  and  mellow.  All  have  noticed  how  in  hard,  stiff 
clay,  or  where  the  hills  or  trenches  contain  many 
stones,  the  potatoes  are  often  shapeless  or  stunted  be¬ 
cause  they  have  not  space  enough  to  grow  in.  While 
the  potato  is  a  “  water  crop,”  it  cannot  stand  wet  feet. 
A  cold,  stagnant  soil  cannot  produce  first-class  pota¬ 
toes.  The  potato  is  a  rapid  grower.  In  a  crop  of  300 
bushels  per  acre  the  roots  are  forced  to  collect,  in  from 
four  to  six  weeks,  4,500  pounds  of  solid  matter,  and 
combine  it  with  13,500  pounds  of  water.  The  roots  run 
everywhere.  From  the  very  surface  of  the  ground  to  a 
depth  of  a  foot  or  more,  there  is  a  perfect  mat  of  roots, 
some  of  them  almost  too  small  to  be  seen,  but  every  one 
useful  and  necessary  to  the  plant.  Some  farmers  seem 
to  think  that  it  is  just  as  useful  for  the  potato  plant  to 
cut  off  its  roots  as  it  is  to  cut  off  a  man’s  corns.  A 
study  of  the  potato  plant  teaches  us  that  the  best  soil 
is  a  warm  light  loam  that  will  not  pack  or  cake  around 
the  tubers.  The  best  manure  is  that  which  is  soluble, 
well-balanced,  free  from  weed  seeds  and  ferments.  It 
should  be  placed  all  over  the  field  so  that  the  roots 
must  stretch  out  for  it.  The  best  time  to  work  the  soil 
deeply  is  before  planting.  An  extra  plowing  is  better 
than  three  deep  cultivatings.  If  the  ground  could  only 
be  perfectly  pulverized  before  planting,  there  would 
be  no  need  of  cultivating  deeper  than  1)4  inch  at  any 
time  during  the  season,  and  then  only  to  kill  weeds  or 
to  conserve  moisture.  *  * 

Brevities. 

Good  father  Gray,  your  hair  is  white  as  snow, 

You  sit  serene  and  happy— do  you  know 

How  Wrong  and  Crime  stalk  ever  through  the  land 

Crushing  the  weak  and  poor  with  heavy  hand  ? 

Do  you  not  know  how  human  rights  are  sold  ? 

How  Truth  is  dumb  and  Justice  bows  to  gold  ? 

“  Are  not  the  common  people  true  and  strong ? 

Will  the/y  not  rise  at  last  and  right  the  wrong  1 

If  that  be  so,  I  am  content.” 

Good  father  Gray,  your  head  is  bent  with  years, 

Yet  on  your  face  I  read  no  sign  of  fears. 

Do  you  not  know  that  bitter  unbelief 

Is  in  men’s  hearts  and  that  with  shame  and  grief, 

Our  old  men  see  the  teeth  of  sure  decay 
Eating  the  heart  of  moral  law  away  ? 

“  Is  not  the  sweet  old  faith  still  true  and  strong  ? 

Does  it  not  still  lead  upward  from  the  wrong ? 

If  that  be  so,  I  am  content.” 

Good  father  Gray,  your  life  is  in  the  past, 

Why  do  you  not  sit  weary  and  downcast  ? 

Sorrowing  bitterly  that  men  should  throw 
The  good  old  things  aside  and  blindly  go, 

Trying  to  solve  great  mysteries  and  grieve 
O’er  secrets  that  you  were  content  to  leave  ? 

“  Does  not  the  same  good  Father  wait  above 1 
No  human  folly  weakens  His  great  love  ? 

If  that  be  so,  I  am  content.” 

WE  will  talk  about  digging  and  sorting  potatoes  at  the  proper  time. 
Unto  every  one  is  given  the  right  to  imitate  Mr.  Niven.  Water, 
culture,  fertilizer — make  this  famous  appetizer! 

How  many  of  our  readers  think  a  machine  like  Breed’s  weeder  fitted 
on  light  wheels  so  that  one  could  ride  would  be  desirable  ? 

How  many  of  us  yield  “  milk  of  human  kindness  ”  that  will  test  up 
to  the  standard  ?  We  use  most  of  the  cream  on  ourselves. 

The  “  Acme”  harrow  is  a  good  tool  for  covering  potatoes  if  run  across 
the  rows.  For  lengthwise  covering,  a  one-horse  wooden  snow-plow 
drawn  back-end  foremost  will  do  good  work. 

The  bilious  old  lady  described  on  page  210  gives  a  first-rate  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  way  lots  of  people  try  to  do  business.  They  fail  and  then 
lay  the  blame  where  it  does  not  at  all  belong  ! 

Mr.  Wm.  McCabe,  of  the  New  York  Tax  Beform  Association,  sends 
us  a  long  reply  to  the  letters  on  taxation  of  personal  property  printed 
on  page  166.  We  shall  print  it  at  the  earliest  opportunity. 

Before  you  agree  to  take  hold  of  new  schemes  or  “  agencies  ”  sleep 
over  the  matter  or  talk  it  all  over  with  your  wife.  Nine  times  in  ten 
you  will  then  keep  out  of  it,  which  will  greatly  lower  your  percentage 
of  disappointments. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  just  how  much  of  a  steal  there  is  in 
the  bill  appropriating  $750,000  for  the  purchase  of  additional  lands  for 
the  State  Preserve  in  the  Adlrondacks.  It  is  a  miserable  business  all 
the  way  through,  and  will  benefit  only  the  sharpers  who  are  manipulat¬ 
ing  the  business  and  the  officials  who  have  the  matter  in  charge. 

In  Germany  large  quantities  of  alcohol  are  made  from  potatoes,  and 
this  industry  is  rapidly  gaining  ground  in  France.  In  the  latter  country 
scientists  are  making  careful  studies  of  the  potato  plant,  hoping  to 
Increase  the  yield  of  large  tubers.  Already  do  chemists  report  a  rapid 
test,  by  means  of  which  the  per  cent  of  starch  in  the  tubers  can  be 
readily  found. 

We  hope  to  see  the  time  when  every  can  of  milk  that  comes  to  the 
city  will  be  required  bylaw  to  bear  this  statement:  “  I  certify  that  the 
milk  in  this  can  contains  —  per  cent  of  fat”  signed  by  the  farmer  send¬ 
ing  it.  With  a  Babcock  test  the  whole  thing  could  be  done  in  a  short 
time.  Would  it  pay?  It  would— just  as  it  pays  you  to  have  the  fertil¬ 
izer  manufacturer  print  his  guarantee  on  his  bags. 

Probably  more  manure  per  acre  is  used  in  Japan  than  in  any 
other  country,  and  one  would  suppose  that  the  Japanese  would  be 
eager  to  secure  cheap  sources  of  fertility.  Two  years  ago  two  cargoes 
of  South  Carolina  rock  phosphate  were  sent  to  Japan.  The  people 
would  not  buy  it— most  of  it  is  still  unsold.  Bemember  that  the  first 
cargo  of  nitrate  of  soda  taken  to  England  had  to  be  dumped  Into  the 
ocean  ! 

It  is  very  hard  to  say  much  that  is  new  about  potato  culture.  The 
old  story  of  planting,  cultivating  and  digging  is  pretty  dry  reading  to 
most  of  those  who  take  such  a  paper  as  The  B.  N.-Y.  Still,  the  time- 
tested  facts  and  methods  must  be  kept  in  print— we  cannot  afford  to 
keep  them  all  in  our  heads— but  it  seems  better  to  group  them  all  in 
cheap  pamphlets  instead  of  scattering  them  through  dozens  of  papers. 
For  this  reason  Mr.  Carman’s  New  Potato  Culture  is  of  special  value 
to  potato  growers,  as  it  gives  in  a  brief  and  comprehensive  way  just  the 
facts  and  statistics  needed. 
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A  New  Milk  Company  in  New  York. 


The  milk  producers  who  find  a  market  for  their 
milk  in  the  Metropolitan  district  have  at  last  succeeded 
in  getting-  a  foothold,  and  propose  to  build  up  a  busi¬ 
ness  in  New  York  city  that  shall  in  the  end  be  of 
material  service  to  all  concerned.  Their  efforts  to 
make  this  beginning,  modest  as  it  is,  have  been  pro¬ 
tracted  through  many  months  and  have  been  a  tax 
alike  on  their  time,  patience  and  money.  A  brief  sketch 
of  them  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  Rural,  readers 
in  all  parts  of  the  country;  for  farmers  elsewhere  may 
learn  a  valuable  lesson  from  the  efforts  of  farmers  in 
this  section. 

About  December  1,  1888,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Five 
States’  Producers’  Association  in  Goshen,  N.  Y.,  the 
somewhat  famous  “  long  committee  ”  of  12  was 
launched.  lion.  G.  W.  Wheeler  of  Deposit,  was  chair¬ 
man,  and  Judge  Martin  of  Sussex  County,  N.  J. ;  C.  C. 
Moore  of  Dutchess,  N,  Y.;  N.  II.  Howell  of  Orange  and 
others  whose  names  we  do  not  not  now  recall  were 
members.  This  committee  was  instructed  to  formu¬ 
late  a  plan  for  an  organization  which  should  handle 
the  entire  milk  of  its  members — in  short,  to  devise 
some  method  by  which  the  producers  could  more 
largely  control  the  business  and  the  price  of  their  com¬ 
modity.  They  were  directed  to  report  at  the  annual 
meeting  to  be  held  in  Apollo  Hall,  New  York  city, 
January  31,  1889.  The  committee  met  at  the  Cosmo¬ 
politan  Hotel  on  January  30,  but  were  unable  to  com¬ 
plete  their  work.  They  passed  a  resolution  at  this 
meeting,  pledging  themselves  to  formulate  a  plan  for 
a  company  with  corporate  powers,  to  be  completed 
within  six  months.  With  this  they  went  to  the  annual 
meeting  the  next  day,  reported  progi*ess,  asked  for 
more  time  and  got  it.  The  committee  appointed  a 
sub-committee  and  the  work  went  slowly  on.  The 
difficulties  were  many  and  great  and  were  not  rendered 
easier  by  the  action  of  one  or  two  vacillating-  members 
of  the  committee  from  whom  wiser  counsels  had  been 
expected.  The  annual  meeting  of  the  parent  society 
for  1890  was  not  held,  the  local  sections  at  that  time 
having  lapsed  or  become  disorganized.  But  the  com¬ 
mittee  kept  on  with  its  work  and  finally,  in  March 
1891,  they  applied  for  and  secured  a  charter  from  the 
State  of  New  Jersey  for  the  Union  Milk  Company,  and 
kept  on  with  their  work  and  finally,  in  March  1891,  they 
applied  for  and  secured  a  charter  from  the  State  of 
New  Jersey  for  the  Union  Milk  Company,  and  kept 
it  alive  at  their  own  expense.  The  capital  of  the 
new  company  is  SI, 000, 000,  to  be  paid  in  as  fast  as 
called  for  by  the  officials.  The  officers  are  as  follows  : 
President,  C.  C.  Moore  ;  Vice  President,  L.  H.  S. 
Martin;  Treasurer,  Ira  Hoag;  Secretary,  C.  C.  Smith. 

Once  organized,  the  new  company  set  about  obtain¬ 
ing  an  opening  in  the  city.  Various  schemes  were 
looked  into  and  dropped.  It  was  not  until  January 
and  February  of  the  present  year  that  they  found  a 
desirable  plant.  This  was  the  business  conducted  at 
95  Eighth  Avenue  by  a  company  known  as  the  Rich¬ 
field  Springs  Company,  having  a  large  established 
trade  in  milk,  cream,  etc.  This  business  the  Union 
Milk  Company  have  purchased,  and  they  have,  very 
wisely,  retained  the  late  manager,  R.  W.  Macomber,  in 
a  similar  capacity  witn  the  new  concern.  They  start 
with  a  comfortable,  established  trade,  and  propose  to 
build  it  up  as  as  they  can  by  strictly  legitimate  means, 
antagonizing  no  reputable  dealers  any  more  than 
a  fair  competition  demands  in  trade.  They  do  not  pro¬ 
pose  to  sell  cheaper  but  better  milk,  and  they  are  emi¬ 
nently  worthy  of  a  generous  patronage  at  the  hands 
of  the  people  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn.  They  will 
do  both  a  wholesale  and  retail  trade,  and  will  also  sell 
at  their  headquarters  butter,  cheese,  eggs,  curds,  etc., 
etc.  The  company  owns  one  large  creamery  at  Nor¬ 
wich,  N.  Y.,  into  which  they  propose  to  put  butter 


machinery,  so  that,  when  desired,  their  milk  can  be 
manufactured. 

The  Rural  earnestly  and  heartily  commends  this 
new  company  to  the  fair-minded  people  of  the  Metropo¬ 
lis.  The  milk  will  go  into  the  hands  of  patrons  as  pure 
as  it  comes  from  the  cow,  and  extra  efforts  will  be 
made  to  secure  dairies  where  feed  and  breed  combine 
to  produce  milk  much  above  the  somewhat  attenuated 
standard  that  this  State  demands.  Citizens  of  the 
Metropolis  who  are  interested  in  the  pure  and  whole¬ 
some  products  of  the  dairy  should  go  out  of  their  way 
to  encourage  this  company,  and  hotels,  restaurants 
and  public  institutions  should  see  that  the  new-comers 
have  at  least  a  share  of  the  traffic  they  deserve. 

New  York  Justice  for  “  Oleomargariners.” — The 
New  York  city  papers  contained  the  following  last 
Tuesday :  . 

Michael  H.  Carroll,  John  Sebelle,  Henry  A.  Clearwater,  Luke  Hayes 
and  Joseph  H.  Carmler  were  charged  with  selling  oleomargarine.  They 
were  convicted  and  fined  $50  each.  Then  the  case  of  John  Kussy,  of 
No.  527  First  Avenue,  was  called. 

“  I  move  to  dismiss,”  said  Kussy’s  lawyer,  “  on  the  ground  that  my 
client  Is  not  charged  with  any  offense.  He  Is  asked  to  plead  for  the 
violation  of  section  27,  chapter  183,  of  the  Laws  of  1885.  There  is  no 
such  law.” 

Justice  Smith  found  that  the  lawyer  was  right.  There  was  no  such 
section.  Twenty-one  Is  the  highest  section  under  the  oleomargarine 
laws.  Section  7  was  the  law  violated  Instead  of  27.  The  Dairy  Com¬ 
mission  has  been  using  these  blanks  since  the  formation  of  the  com¬ 
mission. 

“  Kussy  is  discharged,”  remarked  Justice  Smith  “  The  fines  In  the 
other  cases  convicted  to-day  are  remitted.” 

In  regard  to  this  matter  Assistant  Dairy  Commis¬ 
sioner  Van  Valkenburgh  sends  us  this  statement  : 

I  note  what  The  Rural  New-Yorker  says  in  regard  to  the  Carroll 
case,  which  is  a  fair  statement  from  an  editorial  standpoint.  Please 
notice  that  both  Carroll  and  Sullivan  pleaded  guilty  at  the  Special 
Sessions  on  Monday,  March  14,  to  the  charge  of  serving  oleomargarine 
on  their  tables,  as  well  as  that  five  others  also  pleaded  guilty,  all  of 
whom  were  afterward  discharged  on  the  assumed  ground  that  the 
Dairy  Commission  had  quoted  the  wrong  section  of  the  dairy  law.  1 
have  since  submitted  the  blank  form  of  complaint  to  Wm.  P.  Quinn,  of 
Keenan,  Quinn  &  Keenan,  10  Wall  Street,  chief  attorney  for  the  Dairy 
Commission,  who  originally  drew  the  form  of  complaint.  He  now  says 
the  complaints  were  properly  drawn  and  that  the  Court  was  in  error  In 
dismissing  the  cases. 

A  Hog  Butter  Bill. — A  most  outrageous  bill  has 
been  introduced  in  the  New  York  Assembly  by  Mr. 
Plant,  in  the  nature  of  an  amendment  to  the  dairy 
laws  of  the  State.  If  passed,  it  would  permit  the 
unrestricted  sale  of  hog  butter  in  this  State.  It  is 
characteristic  of  the  traffic — this  sneaking  bill,  which 
it  is  hoped  by  its  promoters  would  slip  through 
undetected.  Section  six  is  amended  by  adding  a  clause 
as  follows,  the  italics  being  the  amendments  : 

§0.  No  person  shall  manufacture  out  of  any  oleaginous  substance  or 
substitute  a  compound  of  the  same,  other  than  that  produced  from 
pure,  unadulterated  milk  or  cream  of  the  same,  or  shall  sell  or  offer 
for  sale  the  same  as  an  article  of  food.  This  provision  shall  not  apply 
to  pure  sklm-mllk  cheese  made  from  pure  sklm-milk  nor  to  butter  com¬ 
posed,  in  part  of  fine  butter ,  the  product  of  the  dairy,  and  pure  and  whole¬ 
some  unadulterated  animal  fats  or  oils. 

As  all  the  butterine  or  hog  butter  has  a  modicum  of 
fine  butter  in  its  composition,  this  amendment  would 
throw  wide  open  the  doors  to  wholesale  and  indiscrim¬ 
inate  fraud. 

Section  8,  which  prohibits  the  selling  of  bogus 
butter  colored  to  resemble  real  butter,  is  amended  by 
the  addition  of  the  following  words :  “  the  package  or 
packages  containing  the  same  shall  bear  a  label  which 
shall  clearly  indicate  the  nature  of  the  coloring  used  in 
the  compounds.”  In  other  words,  the  vender  would 
only  need,  to  comply  with  the  law,  to  put  on  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  tub,  in  the  smallest  letters  known  to  the 
printer’s  art,  a  statement  that  anatto  was  used  to 
color  the  contents.  We  hope  that  the  bill  will  be 
promptly  despatched,  if  it  ever  gets  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  committee. 

How  Can  We  Organise  ? — The  article  in  The  R. 
N.-Y.  of  the  12th  inst. ,  explained  truly  the  situation  of 
the  milk-producing  farmer.  It  is  needless  to  say  that 
he  is  a  much  oppressed  personage,  and  from  practical 
experience  he  is  aware  of  the  fact.  He  is  frequently 
heard  to  ask  :  “  Where  is  the  remedy  for  this  state  of 
things  ?”  I  can  only  reply  that  it  is  through  organ¬ 
ization,  but  judging  from  the  past,  this  seems  an 
impossibility.  So  many  different  phases  of  wiping  out 


the  New  York  Milk  Exchange,  Limited,  and  procuring 
a  just  remuneration  for  his  product,  present  them¬ 
selves  that  he  is  frightened.  I  have  discussed  different 
plans  and  methods  with  farmers  congregated  at  meet¬ 
ings  held  for  this  purpose,  but  they  have  all  seemed  of 
no  avail.  No  one  method  could  be  agreed  upon.  Our 
laws  are  certainly  in  need  of  revision.  The  require¬ 
ment  of  a  higher  per  cent  of  fats  and  solids  would 
bring  about  a  better  state  of  affairs  and  would  no 
doubt  lead  to  “  bagging”  a  number  of  those  skim-milk 
scamps.  The  Philadelphia  milk  dealers  would  not 
have  fared  so  well  had  the  New  York  city's  milk  ship¬ 
pers  their  association  perfected  and  in  working  order. 
What  Boston,  Chicago  and  other  well-known  cities 
have  done  it  seems  that  we  could  do.  The  aggravat¬ 
ing  surplus  can  be  displaced  by  forcing  the  tricksters 
in  .the  skim-milk  trade  to  stop  their  nefarious  trade, 
and  this,  I  repeat,  can  be  done  only  by  legislative 
action.  Now,  brother  farmers,  only  pull  together  with 
The  Rural  to  bring  about  a  better  condition  of  things 
in  the  milk  trade,  otherwise  we  shall  have  to  submit 
to  the  inevitable.  j.  c.  flennellin. 

Business  Bits. 

Mr.  Aspinwall  began  to  study  out  the  principle  of  his  potato 
planter  when  but  15  years  of  age.  It  took  him  20  years  to  perfect  a 
machine  that  would  pick  up  and  drop  both  whole  seed  and  that  which 
was  cut  to  uneven  sizes  and  shapes.  It  was  an  easy  matter  to  get  one 
for  whole  seed  alone.  A  history  of  the  devices  and  contrivances  ex¬ 
perimented  with  during  the  20  years  of  trial  would  fill  a  volume.  We 
believe  Mr.  Aspinwall  is  now  experimenting  with  a  new  digger.  We 
hope  he  will  get  one  that  will  match  his  planter. 

Can  a  Farmer  Afford  Wide  Tires?— Yes,  G.  C.  M.,  Green  County, 
N.  Y.,  (page  155)  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Ho  states  that  it 
would  cost  him  $375  to  change  from  narrow  to  wide  tires.  All  that  are 
required  are  now  felloes  and  tires  on  the  old  wheels.  A  set  of  I%x4- 
lnch  felloes  should  not  cost  more  than  $3.50;  bolts  and  clips  50  cents; 
lj^x4-lnch  tires  for  3feet8-lnch  front  and  4-feet  hind  wheels  would 
weigh  162  pounds  (the  same  as  a  one-half  by  two-inch  tire)  and  at  five 
cents  per  pound  would  cost  $8.10.  Allowing  $7.50  for  wheelwright  and 
blacksmith  work,  the  total  cost  would  be  $19.00  for  euch  wagon.  Rut 
where  a  wagon  needed  new  rims,  wide  ones  would  cost  but  little  more 
than  narrow  ones.  L.  c.  holmes. 

Narrow  Tires  for  the  Fine  Woods.— I  don’t  like  tho  urging  of  a 
petition  to  have  a  law  passed  to  compel  people  to  use  wide-tired 
wagons,  no  matter  what  kind  of  roads  they  have.  On  page  165,  in 
answer  to  G.  C.  M.,  The  Rural  says  that  It  thinks  ho  Is  mistaken  In 
supposing  that  new  tires  would  mean  new  wagons.  They  would  cer¬ 
tainly  moan  new  wheels,  for  no  2-inch  spoke  or  rather  no  spoke  in  a 
wagon  with  2-inch  felloes  is  capable  of  supporting  a  4-lnch  felloe. 
There  are  in  this  town  two  noted  ore  beds,  and  narrow-tired  wagons 
draw  from  three  to  six  tons  apiece  at  a  load,  and  no  broad-tired 
wheels  are  used.  A  good  many  years  ago  l-inch  tires  were  tried  on 
wagons  for  four-mule  teams;  but  they  did  not  stand  our  rocky  roads 
unless  made  so  thick  and  heavy  that  the  team  would  have  enough  to 
do  to  pull  them.  I  think  on  soft,  smooth  roads  a  3-lnch  tire  would  be 
better  than  a  2-inch  one,  but  the  Idea  of  passing  a  law  to  compel  people 
to  use  them  won’t  work.  How  much  longer  will  this  be  a  free  country? 
We  have  a  great  deal  too  many  laws  already.  Clinton  countv. 

Help  in  Seed  Buying.— The  attention  given  under  the  heading  of 
“  Novelties  and  Staples,”  to  the  numerous  seed  catalogues  that,  at  this 
season,  clog  the  senses  of  the  would-be  seed  buyer,  should  be  gratify¬ 
ing  to  all.  It  was  to  me.  Without  some  aid,  selecting  a  reliable  firm 
from  the  hundreds  advertising  Is  too  much  like  putting  one’s  hand  in 
the  bag  for  a  grab.  If  I  am  fortunate  in  my  decision  this  year,  and  am 
served  honestly,  and,  thinking  to  profit  by  experience,  renew  my  pat¬ 
ronage  another,  the  chances  are  that  I’ll  be  caught.  Tho  final  result 
Is  the  unchristian  conclusion— ”  They  all  do  it.”  It  seems  to  mo  we 
should  have  some  help,  some  protection  from  our  agricultural  papers. 
The  Rural’s  knowledge  of  these  devious  ways  Is  abundant.  Those 
long  lines  and  columns  of  advertisements  stand  for  value  received  and 
represent  patrons.  And  so,  we,  your  readers,  are  patrons.  If  the 
heavens  fall  give  honest  protection  to  all,  so  far  as  It  Is  In  your  line. 
Be  assured  that  those  in  danger  of  being  exposed  will  stand  from  under 
when  light  Is  let  on.  henry  a.  stack. 

First  Introduction  of  Guano.— When  guano  was  first  intro¬ 
duced  in  England,  I  had  land  on  both  sides  of  a  valley  a  mile  wide.  I 
caused  the  Initial  letter  of  my  name  to  occupy  exactly  half  an  acre  on 
a  pasture  on  one  side  of  the  valley  and  dressed  it  carefully  within  the 
lines  with  guano.  Soon  the  letter  would  be  distinctly  seen  of  a  brighter 
green  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley.  Adulteration  was  rife  then 
as  It  Is  now.  For  two  friends  I  ordered  several  tons  of  guano  with  my 
own  from  a  fertilizer  merchant.  Being  a  life  member  of  the  Royal  Agri¬ 
cultural  Society,  and  therefore  privileged  to  have  anything  analyzed 
by  the  society’s  chemist,  I  sent  a  sample  of  the  guano  to  Dr.  Voelcker. 
Ills  report  was  :  “30  per  cent  sand  and  graven  ”  The  merchant  de¬ 
clared  that  he  was  the  victim  of  fraud  by  those  who  supplied  him,  and 
said  we  should  ruin  him  if  we  exposed  him.  He  was  very  thankful  to 
be  let  off  on  returning  the  difference  In  price.  cedar  croft. 

How  to  Harvest  Turnips.— Each  year,  here  in  Winslow,  Me.,  I 
have  been  raising  roots  for  stock,  with  greater  success  and  more  satis¬ 
faction.  Turnips  seem  to  be  raised  the  cheapest,  but,  till  this  season 
have  been  hard  to  harvest.  Last  fall  I  had  a  crop  of  big  fellows  with 
stalks  like  small  trees.  I  employed  my  corn  cutter,  a  hoe  with  a  handle 
a  foot  long,  which  cuts  In  a  horizontal  plane,  and  a  light  blow  did  the 
business  perfectly.  As  I  topped  them  I  threw  the  tops  Into  rows.  'Two 
men  followed  me  with  potato  hooks,  pulled  the  turnips  over  sidewise 
out  of  the  ground,  and  with  one  or  two  blows,  the  roots  were 
freed  from  dirt  and  lay  In  windrows  ready  to  be  carted  off.  The  tops 
of  mangolds  are  so  tender  that  they  can  be  cut  off  with  a  knife,  but 
turnip  tops  are  too  hard  and  woody  to  be  managed  so,  and  my 
method  disposes  of  them  with  slight  labor,  very  rapidly.  g.  s.  p. 
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The  Competition,  Sorosis,  and  John. 

WE  trust  that  those  who  have  been  interested  in 
the  competitions  will  possess  their  souls  in  pa¬ 
tience  for  a  season.  There  will  necessarily  be  a  little 
delay  in  deciding-  on  the  merits  of  the  articles,  and  ar¬ 
ranging-  them  for  the  publication.  At  the  present  writ 
ing-,  as  the  limit  of  time  has  not  expired,  many  of  the 
articles  are  still  to  come  in.  Judging  from  present  indi¬ 
cations,  cookery  absorbs  the  attention  of  the  major 
portion  of  This  R.  N.-Y.  feminine  readers.  Nearly  every 
article  now  in  hand  deals  with  the  cooking  problem. 
We  hope,  however,  that  the  last  days  of  the  time  given 
— which  usually  bring  about  half  or  three-fourths  of 
the  articles — will  change  these  indications  materially. 
*  *  * 

From  being  for  many  years  a  butt  and  a  by- word, 
Sorosis  has  at  last  attained  to  dignity  and  honor — so 
much  so  that  the  regular  meetings  are  reported  in  the 
daily  papers,  even  to  the  speeches  made  thereat.  Hut, 
alack-a-day !  in  what  direction  do  the  signs  of  the 
times  point  when  these  reports  of  clubs,  Sorosis  being 
the  mother  of  them  all,  include  (as  lately)  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  costumes  of  the  fair  disputants  of  the  de¬ 
bate  ?  For  instance  : 

Mrs.  B.  wore  an  elegant  toilet  of  black  silk  with  tan-colored  panels 
and  a  garniture  of  lace  and  jet.  Mrs.  A.  W.  wore  a  pearl-gray  satin 
en  train,  with  elaborate  cut  steel  trimmings.  Mrs.  C.  E.  B.  wore  a 
black  velvet  toilet.  Many  of  the  ladles  were  attired  in  gowns  of  no¬ 
ticeable  elegance.  Mrs.  It.  E.  L.  wore  heliotrope  silk  with  a  Russian 
coat  of  rich,  dark  heliotrope  velvet  and  bonnet  and  gloves  to  corre¬ 
spond. 

It  is  but  a  brief  space  since  Life  expressed  its  opinion 

of  Sorosis  thus : 

The  ladles  of  Sorosis 
Will  talk  you  high  and  low 
Of  ’ologies  and  ’isms, 

Of  Schopenhauer  and  Poe; 

But  Marjorie,  the  rose  bud, 

Is  willing  just  to  dance 
And  ride,  and  walk  (a  little), 

And  wear  a  frock  from  France. 

Can  it  be  that  the  “frock  from  France”  will  even 
yet  prove  victorious  over  the  “  ’ologies  and  ’isms  ”  of  the 
stronger  minded  ?  #  *  *. 

Is  there  a  Woman  in  this  country,  who  has  ever  read 
any  paper  with  a  household  column,  who  doesn’t  know 
“John?’  We  trow  not,  for  he  is  ubiquitous.  Here¬ 
tofore,  he  has  been  unfathered  and  unmothered;  like 
Topsy,  no  one  could  assert  more  of  him  than  that  lie 
“growed”  mushroom-like,  too,  in  a  day  or  a  night. 

Hut  just  of  late,  Marion  Harland,  common-sense 
Marion  Harland,  has  confessed  that  she  was  the 
original  author  of  “  John.”  And  since  making 
this  bold  public .  confession,  she  has  followed  it 
by  making  a  public  speech  about  him,  for  the  special 
benefit  of  Sorosis.  One  of  her  first  points  regarding 
him  is  so  indisputable  that  we  venture  to  say  that  all 
our  readers  will  agree  with  the  talented  speaker: 

I  stand  here  to-day  as  “  John’s  ”  advocate  and  best  friend,  but  I 
cannot  withhold  the  admission  that  he  has  some  grave  faults,  and  one 
or  two  Incurable  disabilities.  Grappling  forthw’ith  with  the  most  ob¬ 
stinate  of  these  last — I  name  it  boldly— John  1b  not,  he  never  can  be, 
and  would  not  be  if  he  could,  a  woman. 

Under  the  caption,  “  Marion  Harland’s  Views  of 
John,”  m;iy  be  found  a  few  other  points,  as  reported 
by  the  Recorder.  To  whom  did  it  ever  before  occur 
to  notice  that  there  are  more  blood  relations  in  every 
community,  who  do  not  speak  to  one  another,  than 
there  are  divorced  couples  ? 

The  South  Through  Northern  Eyes. 

SOME  SOUTHERN  WAYS. 

URlNG  my  visit  in  the  South  I  have  fully  realized 
what  the  Southern  reputation  for  hospitality 
means.  The  welcome  of  a  stranger  among  the 
people  is  certainty  cordial.  If  it  is  understood  that 
one’s  visit  is  to  be  a  short  one,  they  hasten  to  call,  and 
so  it  happens  that  one  has  received  in  two  or  three 
days  more  calls  than  could  possibly  be  returned  in 
person  during  a  short  visit.  If  it  is  known  that  the 
visitor  is  to  remain  some  time  among  them,  they  are 
none  the  less  cordial,  but  they  wait  a  little  longer 
before  calling.  Nevertheless  one  is  kept  as  busy  as 
one  cares  to  be  in  returning  calls  for  it  would  be  as 
discourteous  to  neglect  to  acknowledge  a  call  as  it 
would  be  to  neglect  to  call  upon  a  stranger.  Those 
who  have  just  moved  into  a  place  are  welcomed  with 
the  same  cordiality  that  visitors  receive.  We  who  live 
near  New  York  where  people  are  continually  moving  do 
not  think  so  much  of  welcoming  the  new-comer  as  people 
do  here  where  removals  are  not  frequent.  Their  kind¬ 
ness  is  not  put  on  for  strangers  only,  but  among  them¬ 
selves  exchanges  of  courtesies  are  frequent.  In  trouble, 
sickness  or  death  they  are  exceptionally  kind.  A 
napkin-covered  tray  inclosing  flowers  or  some  delicacy 
for  a  sick  one,  borne  by  a  messenger  through  the 
streets,  is  not  an  unusual  sight,  and  one  almost  wishes 
to  be  siek  in  such  a  place.  In  such  a  case  one  would 
hope  not  to  be  like  one  hapless  young  man,  who  when 
sick  had  so  many  good  things  sent  to  him  that  he  could 


by  no  means  eat  them  and  who  would  not  let  any  one 
else  partake  of  them.  One  would  rather  even  be  like  the 
one  who  when  seven  trays  of  dainties  were  sent  in  one 
day  called  in  his  sister  to  assist  in  the  disposal  of  them. 

If  night- watchers  or  other  help  are  needed  in  sick¬ 
ness  there  is  no  need  to  seek  any  one  ;  some  one  has 
already  offered  the  needed  service.  Not  only  for  a  day 
or  a  night,  but  for  weeks  if  need  be,  some  one  is  always 
on  hand  to  assist.  In  some  cases  there  is  no  need  even 
for  any  cooking  to  be  done  in  the  house  ;  for  kind 
neighbors  take  care  that  when  meal  time  comes  the 
care-worn  ones  are  supplied.  Floral  offerings  are 
made  not  only  in  sickness,  but  on  all  occasions. 

The  fashion  of  sending  valentines  made  of  fancy 
paper  and  a  bit  of  sentimental  poetry  is  dying  out  and 
no  one  regrets  it;  but  if  we  could  all  follow  the  cus¬ 
tom  of  the  young  people  here  one  would  wish  that  its 
observance  might  not  cease.  They  have  a  custom  of 
sending  a  box  or  a  tray  of  flowers  or  some  dainty  gift 
to  those  for  whom  they  care  most.  Of  course,  the 
children  still  delight  in  going  after  dark,  tapping  at 
doors,  leaving  a  comic  valentine  or  bit  of  paper  and 
then  running  off.  You  go  to  the  door  knowing  what 
to  expect,  so  it  is  all  taken  in  good  part  and  no  one  is 
angry  because  of  finding  some  horrible  caricature. 

A  phrase  that  attracted  my  attention  here  was,  “  I 
must  hurry  home  and  give  out  the  dinner:  I  didn’t 
have  time  to  do  so  before  I  came  out.”  It  seemed  odd 
to  me  that  the  cook  should  not  know  enough  to  get  the 
dinner  herself;  but  I  soon  found  that  all  eatables  are 
kept  under  lock  and  key  and  given  out  only  at  the  time 
necessary  for  preparation.  These  Southern  house¬ 
keepers  are  very  cautious  about  putting  any  temptation 
to  take  “  just  a  little  tea”  or  “a  little  sugar”  in  the 
way  of  their  help.  Might  it  not  be  well  for  some  of 
our  Northern  women  to  take  a  lesson  from  this?  Of 
course  in  the  North  where  servants  sleep  in  the  house 
the  temptation  to  pilfer  is  not  so  great;  here  no  help, 
except  a  nurse,  sleeps  in  the  house.  The  servants  go 
to  their  own  homes  at  night,  coming  in  the  morning 
in  time  to  prepare  breakfast.  As  a  result  of  this,  some 
rather  amusing  incidents  occur.  One  night  a  gentle¬ 
man,  desiring  to  leave  home  by  the  five  o’clock  train 
next  morning,  told  the  cook  to  come  at  four  to  get 
breakfast.  Shortly  after  midnight  he  was  aroused  by 
a  rap  at  the  door  and  on  going  down  he  found  the  cook. 
She  had  no  clock  so  “  guessed  ”  that  it  must  be  time  to 
come. 

Light  bread,  as  raised  loaf-bread  is  called,  is 
not  in  great  demand — at  least  here.  These  women 
seemato  have  a  prejudice  against  using  compressed 
yeast;  the  old-fashioned  way  of  making  yeast  with  a 
piece  of  old  dough  is  preferred.  Hiscuits  and  muffins, 
without  which  a  Southern  table  is  scarcely  complete, 
are  not  the  only  things  Southern  housekeepers  excel 
in;  but  salads,  oysters  and  meats  are  also  prepared  in 
ways  delightful  to  the  palate,  Heing  far  away  from  a 
Horton  and  “  Horton's  Ice-Cream,”  they  are  also  un¬ 
excelled  in  making  creams,  sherbets  and  ices. 

The  isolation  of  the  Southern  kitchen  from  the  main 
house  takes  my  fancy,  through  the  fact  that  the  morn¬ 
ing  caller  cannot  tell  from  the  pervasive  odors  what  is 
intended  for  dinner.  Then  there  is  no  danger  of  every 
chance  caller  knowing  just  what  is  going  on  in  the 
kitchen  should  the  door  be  left  open  for  a  moment. 
Some  say  “  It  is  so  inconvenient  having  the  kitchen  off 
from  the  house.  It  is  very  well  for  those  who  have 
help,  but  not  for  those  who  have  none.”  Even  then 
it  is  a  good  plan,  for  an  arrangement  can  be  made  to 
have  the  dirtiest  work  done  and  dinner  prepared  in 
the  outside  kitchen  ;  then  fcr  getting  breakfast  and 
tea,  an  oil  stove  may  be  placed  in  a  nook  somewhere 
near  the  dining  room — it  might  be  an  inclosed  corner  of  a 
back  porch.  This  is  done  in  some  Southern  households. 
The  oil  stove  is  not  used  when  there  is  help ;  but  help 
is  here  perhaps  more  fickle  than  in  the  North,  and  even 
Southern  housekeepers  are  sometimes  compelled  to  do 
their  own  cooking.  Then  the  oil  stove  comes  into  use, 
and,  if  the  work  is  delayed,  one  need  not  be  afraid  of 
being  surprised  in  a  disorderly  kitchen,  for  even  neigh¬ 
bors  running  in  and  out  will  seldom  seek  the  house¬ 
keeper  in  this  retreat.  lillie  b.  mendell. 

Equal  Rights  on  the  Farm. 

[Read  before  an  Ohio  Farmers’  Institute,  in  January,  1892,  by  Mrs. 
Phoebe  Kinder.] 

O  introduce  my  subject  I  will  repeat  a  single  verse, 

which  I  lately  found  in  a  farm  journal : 

A  farmer’s  trade  is  one  of  worth. 

He’s  partner  with  the  sky  and  earth, 

He’s  partner  with  the  sun  and  rain, 

And  no  man  loses  for  his  gain. 

It  seems  to  me  there  is  a  great  deal  in  these  four 
lines.  A  man  with  four  good  partners  ought  to  get 
along  in  almost  any  trade  ;  especially  when  three  out 
of  the  four  expect  no  pay  for  their  work.  Hut  scrimp 
mother  earth,  take  everything  from  her,  giving  nothing 


in  return,  and  she  will  soon  yield  a  poor  return  for 
work  expended  on  her. 

Hut  has  the  farmer  these  four  partners  only  ?  Isn’t 
there  a  fifth  partner  ?  One  as  important  as  the  others 
— the  farmer’s  wife  ?  She,  as  well  as  mother  earth, 
thinks  herself  entitled  to  a  fair  share  of  the  profits  or 
she,  as  well,  will  often  prove  a  poor  investment. 

How  are  the  profits  of  the  farm  too  often  divided  in 
the  partnership  entered  into  by  the  farmer  and  his 
wife,  to  say  nothing  of  those  silent  partners  mentioned 
in  the  verse  at  the  beginning  ?  (I  hope  none  will  mis¬ 
take  that  last  sentence  for  an  attempt  at  wit.  I  would 
not,  for  the  world  intimate  that  woman  could  not  be 
a  silent  partner  also  on  occasion).  The  farmer  and  his 
wife  often  commence  life  on  a  rented  farm,  upon  a 
very  small  capital — incredibly  small  sometimes.  They 
are  life  partners  in  the  toil  and  privations  incident  to 
the  making  of  a  home.  Hoth  are  economical  and 
saving,  and  after  battling  long  years  with  poverty  and 
debt,  they  finally  find  themselves  possessors  of  a  com¬ 
fortable  home  and  farm.  That  is  to  say,  the  man  owns 
the  farm.  He  not  only  owns  and  controls  his  wife’s 
share  in  the  assets  of  the  partnership,  but  his  own 
also.  The  other  partner  begins  to  think  that  possibly 
she  may  have  “missed  it,”  in  a  pecuniary  way  by 
going  into  this  partnership.  Perhaps  her  partner 
wasn’t  a  good  manager  in  his  department,  and  she 
finds  by  doing  a  little  figuring  that,  had  she  worked 
daily  for  as  many  years,  in  some  other  kitchen  than 
her  own,  and  received  the  regular  price  for  such  work, 
she  could  oftentimes  buy  the  home  which  it  has  taken 
them  both  20  years  to  earn. 

Women  may  blame  themselves  for  being  generally 
regarded  as  dependents  upon  their  husbands’  bounty. 
They  must  know,  if  they  will  only  think  a  little,  that 
they  have  just  as  good  a  right  to  have  their  fingers  on 
the  family  purse  strings  as  any  other  member  of  the 
family.  Women  generally  make  good  use  of  money, 
though  occasionally  there  is  a  spendthrift  among  them 
as  well  as  among  men.  The  men  have  this  excuse  for 
any  prodigality  on  their  part:  that  they  have  a  right 
to  do  as  they  please  with  their  own  money.  If  a  wife 
spends  foolishly,  she  is  wasting  her  husbands'  money, 
of  course;  she  has  none  of  her  own.  A  true  woman 
has  a  horror  of  debt,  and  will  manage  every  way  to 
keep  within  her  means.  A  bad  manager  will  ruin  the 
business  in  any  partnership,  and  if  one  partner  is  sus¬ 
pected  of  being  dishonest,  and  impoverishing  the  firm, 
steps  are  taken  to  bring  the  offender  to  justice  and  he 
is  compelled  to  make  good  the  deficiency. 

In  the  life  partnership  there  is  no  such  redress. 
Whether  the  wife  ruins  the  firm  by  her  wastefulness 
and  extravagance,  or  the  hu>band  by  his  expensive 
habits,  in  either  case  the  ruin  is  usually  complete  and 
involves  both.  After  the  farm  is  paid  for  and  the  firm 
is  on  a  good  financial  basis,  then  every  inmate  of  that 
home  should  have  a  share  in  the  profits.  They  have 
shared  in  the  work,  in  the  privations  and  discomforts 
occasioned  by  the  load  of  debt  under  which  they  have 
struggled,  and  then  is  the  time  for  the  wife  and  house¬ 
keeper  to  begin  to  draw  her  back  pay.  It  will  be  best 
to  use  judgment  in  making  these  payments,  and  not 
proffer  the  money  too  suddenly  or  unexpectedly.  I 
read  of  a  woman  down  East,  who  was  paralyzed  by 
her  husband  giving  her  $10  without  her  asking  for  it. 
Any  person  who  has  ever  canvassed  for  a  magazine,  or 
paper  devoted  to  woman’s  interests  only,  cannot  help 
being  impressed  by  the  general  bankruptcy  of  farmers’ 
wives.  I  once  called  with  a  popular  magazine  at  the 
home  of  a  well-to-do  farmer.  The  mistress  of  the 
house  seemed  extremely  well  pleased  with  the  periodi¬ 
cal,  but  said  she  could  not  take  it,  however  well  she 
would  like  to  do  so.  She  said  her  husband  had  to  have 

When  you  ask  your  grocer  for  Java,  he 
does  not  offer  you  Maracaibo  and  say  it 
is  “  just  as  good.” 

When  you  ask  your  druggist  for  Scott’s 
Emulsion  of  cod-liver  oil,  if  he  is  honest, 
he  will  not  try  to  sell  you  something  “just 
as  good.” 

Why  do  you  want  it?  The  answer  is 
in  a  book  on  careful  living  ;  we  send  it 
free. 

Scott  &  Bowxe,  Chemists,  132  South  5th  Avenue,  New  York. 

Your  druggist  keeps  Scott’s  Emulsion  of  cod-liver  oil— all  druggists 
everywhere  do.  $1. 
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his  papers,  and  she  felt  as  though  they 
could  not  afford  any  more.  I  ventured 
to  ask  how  many  Frederick  thought  he 
couldn’t  do  without,  and  she  said  he  took 
nine.  I  left  her,  much  puzzled  to  know 
whether  her  husband  was  as  selfish  as 
she  represented  him  to  be,  or  whether 
she  made  him  appear  so  by  never  asking 
for  or  maintaining  her  rights. 

At  another  time  and  place,  I  called 
with  a  ladies’  paper.  This  time  the  man 
of  the  house  was  present,  and  as  soon  as 
I  made  my  errand  known  he  began  to 
look  uneasy.  I  felt  sorry  for  him.  The 
wife  (one  of  those  strong  minded  women 
I  suspect)  said  that  the  paper  was  the 
very  one  she  had  wanted  for  a  long  time, 
that  she  was  not  taking  any  paper  of  her 
own,  and  she  would  like  this  one  if  John 
gave  her  the  money  for  it.  John’s  face 
grew  more  troubled  as  the  conversation 
progressed,  and  he  tried  to  reason  with 
the  obstinate  creature,  asking  her  if  she 
was  sure  that  she  really  wanted  it — said 
he  thought  it  was  a  silly  mess,  what  he 
had  seen  of  it.  I  told  him  that  the  paper 
was  intended  solely  for  women,  and 
would  probably  meet  the  mental  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  poor  weak  creatures. 
Of  course  it  would  seem  paltry  enough  to 
men,  who  wanted  to  store  their  minds 
with  tariff  reform  and  the  demonetiza¬ 
tion  of  silver. 

A  bright  thought  struck  him  suddenly, 
and  the  wrinkles  left  his  brow  as  if  by 
magic.  This  is  what  he  said  :  “  Why, 
you  women  have  a  whole  page  every 

week  in  the  -  Farmer,  you’d  forgot 

that,  hadn’t  you?  ”  It  was  all  in  vain; 
he  might  better  have  kept  his  bright 
thought  in  his  reserve  fund,  and  he  finally 
put  his  hand  down  deep  in  his  pocket  and 
Oh,  so  slowly  !  drew  out  a  silver  dollar, 
and  handed  it  grudgingly  to  his  wife, 
the  woman  who  to  my  certain  knowl¬ 
edge  worked  1G  hours  a  day  for  him 
and  his  growing  family — who  should  have 
had  money  in  her  own  possession  with¬ 
out  the  humiliation  of  asking  for  it. 
How  many  men  consult  their  wives  as 
to  whether  they  shall  take  the  Cleve¬ 
land  l’laindealer  or  Leader,  or  the  New 
York  Sun ;  and  how  many  men  are  there 
that  cannot  take  any  paper,  because  the 
wife  takes  nine  and  cannot  afford  to  buy 
him  one ? 

When  the  farmer  has  expensive  habits 
— using  tobacco,  and  the  like,  where  does 
his  wife  get  an  equivalent  ?  If  she  should 
spend  a  like  amount  every  week  for  some¬ 
thing  to  suit  her  taste,  such  as  oranges  or 
bananas,  the  whole  neighborhood  would 
decry  her  extravagance,  when  in  reality, 
it  would  not  be  an  extravagance  at  all. 
And  the  whole  family  would  be  more 
healthy  and  clear-minded  if  the  fruit  was 
also  substituted  for  the  tobacco.  I  have 
seen  many  poor  families,  some  of  whose 
members  were  only  half  clothed  and  fed 
• — yet  I  never  saw  one  so  poor  that  the 
father  could  not  afford  to  use  tobacco. 

The  wife  should  have  a  right  to  buy 
any  labor-saving  machine  that  she  thinks 
will  save  her  strength,  or  will  save  hiring 
help ;  that  is,  if  they  are  moderately 
well-to-do,  and  her  husband  has  the  new¬ 
fangled  farm  implements  which  few  men 
have  not  in  these  days.  There  may  never 
be  a  machine  invented  that  she  can  ride 
around  on  to  do  her  housework,  but  there 
are  washing  machines,  patent  mops,  and 
a  host  of  simple  contrivances  helping  to 
make  work  easier,  the  whole  of  them 
together  not  costing  as  much  as  a  sulky 
rake,  sulky  plow,  or  sulky  cultivator.  A 
farmer  who  owns  all  these  while  his  wife 
plods  on  in  the  old,  back-breaking  way, 
will  be  apt  to  have  a  sulky  wife  too. 

The  children  also  have  their  rights  on 
the  farm,  which  it  is  well  not  to  tamper 
with.  Many  a  growing  boy  has  become 


When  Baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castorla, 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castoria, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castoria, 
When  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Castoria 


dissatisfied  and  finally  succumbed  to 
the  temptation  to  leave  home,  thinking 
thereby  to  gain  the  rights  which  his 
parents  have  denied  him.  A  little  spend¬ 
ing  money,  the  use  of  a  horse  occasion¬ 
ally,  a  term  at  the  high-school  may  be 
the  coveted  rights. 

If  the  girls  in  the  farmer’s  family  are 
given  a  musical  education,  the  boys 
should  be  given  an  equal  chance  in  any 
study  or  business  they  prefer.  All  of  the 
spare  money  should  not  be  spent  on  a 
part  of  the  family,  while  the  others  do 
work  that  is  often  uncongenial  and  irk¬ 
some. 

The  farmer  himself  does  not  always 
get  his  rights  on  the  farm.  I  have  always 
thought  that  he  had  an  equal  right  with 
the  rest  of  the  family  to  rest  when  tired. 
Yet,  in  some  families  the  idea  that  a 
great,  stout  man  can  ever  tire  is  never 
entertained  for  a  moment.  When  his 
work  is  the  heaviest  and  most  pressing, 
his  good  wife  gets  the  churn  ready  for 
him  to  expend  his  surplus  energy  on  dur¬ 
ing  his  nooning.  He  never  opens  the 
kitchen  door  without  having  an  empty 
water  pail  held  out  to  him,  and  he  some¬ 
times  cannot  help  thinking  that  she  has 
held  it  there  some  time  waiting-  for  him 
to  open  the  door.  If  anything  is  wanted 
after  nightfall,  John  is  the  one  to  hustle 
his  boots  on  and  go  after  it,  no  matter 
what  he  has  been  doing  through  the  day. 
Why  not  let  him  lie  upon  the  best  sofa, 
and  rest  his  head  upon  the  best  crazy 
cushion  the  house  affords — that  is,  if  he 
acts  fair  about  other  things  we  have 
talked  about  ?  Try  to  manage  so  that 
on  the  farm  there  will  be,  not  man’s 
rights,  not  woman’s  rights,  but  equal 
rights. 

A  farmer's  trade  is  one  of  worth, 

He’s  partner  with  the  sky  and  earth. 

He's  partner  with  the  sun  and  rain, 

And  no  man  loses  for  his  gain. 

(Begging  the  author’s  pardon,  I  would 

add  the  following  to  his  verse  :) 

The  earth  alone,  of  these  partners  four, 

Gets  back  her  share,  and  a  little  more. 

For  the  farmer  knows  mother  earth  to  cheat 
Of  her  rightful  share,  woul  J  spoil  his  wheat. 

His  busy  wife  is  his  partner,  too. 

Oft  her  share  Is  small  and  her  profltB  few. 

If  she  and  the  earth  get  on  a  strike, 

Then  what  will  the  farmer’s  trade  be  like  ? 

Just  he,  the  sun  and  the  rain  and  sky, 

Can  do  nothing  together,  if  they  try; 

Without  old  earth  and  her  daughters  fair, 

There  would  be  no  profits  for  all  to  share. 

So,  farmers,  now  own  up,  be  fair, 

And  learn  to  do  business  on  the  square, 

For  equal  rights  is  the  greatest  charm 
Of  country  life  upon  the  farm. 

MRS.  PHEBE  KINDER. 

Tools  for  Her  Work. 

A  CARPENTER  would  not  think  of 
trying  to  work  without  a  good 
supply  of  tools,  and  why  should  a  house¬ 
keeper  ?  By  this  I  do  not  mean  that 
she  should  have  five  or  six  different 
kinds  of  lemon  squeezers,  and  then 
squeeze  her  lemons  with  her  fingers,  or 
three  or  four  potato  mashers,  and  then 
serve  the  potatoes  whole.  Neither  do  I 
want  her  to  have  her  pantry  filled  with 
steamers,  cookers,  broilers  and  kettles 
that  are  never  used — but  to  have  plenty 
of  useful  tools. 

I  have  found  that  I  can  live  without  a 
soap  shaker.  I  have  tried  it.  I  use  in¬ 
stead  a  little  washing  powder  in  my  dish¬ 
water.  Trial  will  show  how  much  to  use, 
also  what  kind  is  the  best.  It  makes  the 
water  so  much  softer,  and  seems  cleaner 
than  soap,  and  glass  and  silver  look  so 
bright  that  you  will  like  to  look  at  them. 
The  bits  of  soap  that  would  go  into  the 
soap  shaker  can  be  used  in  the  boiler  on 
wash  day.  And  the  powder  will  not  hurt 
your  hands,  for  of  course  you  use  a  han¬ 
dled  dish  mop,  while  the  water  is  hot  at 
least.  The  dish  cloth  without  the  handle, 
the  one  that  is  made  of  an  old  dish  towel, 
is  always  wearing  out  and  getting  linty. 
Anyway  mine  is,  or  was,  for  I  have  found 
a  remedy.  I  buy  a  yard  of  crash  toweling 
— it  is  quite  thick  and  strong — and  cut  it 
into  halves  ;  I  then  hem  both  pieces  and 
there  are  two  dish  cloths  that  will  last 
three  or  four  months  apiece. 

One  tool  that  I  find  useful  in  the  kitchen 
is  an  artist’s  palette  knife.  It  is  very 
limber  and  is  not  suitable  for  rough  work, 
but  in  certain  places  it  has  no  equal. 


How  discouraging  it  is  to  try  to  scrape  a 
bread  bowl  or  a  soiled  plate  with  a  knife 
that  is  so  stiff  that  it  is  utterly  impossible 
to  bend  it  and  get  at  the  corners  and 
curves.  But  a  palette  knife  is  so  pliable 
that  you  can  scrape  the  bottom  as  well 
as  the  sides  and  you  do  not  feel  as  though 
you  were  scratching  the  dish  all  to  pieces. 
The  price  is  not  very  high,  20  cents  will 
buy  one  ;  and  it  is  just  as  good  for  its 
original  purpose,  if  the  paint  is  well  wash¬ 
ed  off  after  using.  How  can  a  woman 
pare  potatoes  and  other  vegetables  with 
an  old,  dull  knife  that  has  nicks  all  along 
the  edge,  and  not  complain  ?  It  is  a  very 
simple  thing-  to  use  an  emery  stick,  and 
it  is  really  a  pleasure  to  pare  a  potato 
with  a  sharp  knife.  s.  B.  bobbins. 


SEND  TO 

WILLIAM  R.  JENKINS 

For  a  CATALOGUE  OF  BOOKS  treating  ou 

HOUSES,  CATTLE, 

SHEEP,  SWINE, 
and  DOGS. 

STOCK  BREEDERS,  FARMERS,  HORSE  OWNERS, 
AND  COUNTRY  GENTLEMEN  will  find  it  to  their 
advantage  to  be  in  communication  with 

WILLIAM  R.  JENKINS, 

Veterinary  Publisher  and  Bookseller, 
S51  and  S5iS  Sixth  Avenue , 

N.  W.  Corner 48th  St.,  NEW  YORK 


*  *  * 

Baked  Macaroni. — An  admirer  of  The 
R.  N.  Y.  who  has  proved  for  herself  the 
value  of  its  recommendation  of  macaroni 
as  a  cheap  and  useful  help  toward  vari¬ 
ety  on  the  farm  table,  sends  her  way  of 
preparing  it. 

Break  the  macaroni  into  convenient 
lengths,  put  it  into  boiling  water,  salt  it, 
and  boil  20  minutes;  drain  in  a  colander, 
then  thi’ow  into  cold  water  for  10  min¬ 
utes  to  blanch,  put  a  layer  of  macaroni 
in  a  baking  dish,  then  a  layer  of  grated 
cheese;  salt,  pepper  and  bits  of  butter; 
then  macaroni  again  same  as  first,  until 
the  dish  is  full.  Then  add  cream  or  rich 
milk  until  you  can  see  it.  Bake  in  a 
moderate  oven  20  minutes.  n.  m.  h. 
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AGENTS  WANTED  ON  SALARY 

or  commision,  to  handle  the  new  Patent  Chemical 
Ink  Erasing  Pencil.  The  quickest  and  greatest  sel¬ 
ling  novelty  ever  produced.  Erases  ink  thoroughly 
in  two  seconds.  No  abrasion  of  paper.  Works  like 
magic.  200  to  500  per  cent  profit.  One  Agent’s  sales 
amounted  to  $620  in  six  days.  Another  $32  in  two 
hours.  Previous  experience  not  necessary.  For  terms 
and  full  particulars,  address,  The  Monroe  ;Eraser 
M  f’g  Co..  La  Crosse  Wls..  X  1  T». 


BOILING  WATER  OR  MILK. 

E  PPS’S 

GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 

COCOA 

LABELLED  X  LB.  TINS  ONLY. 


Ulirr  SAYS  RUE  CANNOT  RF.K  HOW 
VflrEL  YOl  DO  IT  FOIL  THE  MONEY. 

i<£  |  0  l?uys  a  00  Improved  Oxford  Ringer 
$14  Sewing  Machine;  perfect  working,  reli¬ 
able,  finely  finished,  adapted  to  light  and  heavy 
work,  with  a  complete  «etof  the  latest  improved 

I  attachments  free.  Each  machine  guaranteed  for  5 
years.  Huy  direct  from  our  factory,  and  save  dealers 
and  agents  profit.  Send  for  KltKK  CATALOQCK. 
i  OXFOKI)  HFU.  COMPANY,  DlfP’T  It  32  ClIICAOO,  ILL. 


MENTAL 

ENERGY 


„  AYER’S 

Sarsaparilla 


The  fact  that  AYER’S  Sarsapa¬ 
rilla  cures  others  and  will 
cure  you  makes  plain  and 
simple  the  reason  why  this 
medicine  has  proved  itself  so 
wonderful  a  success  for  half 
a  century.  The  argument 
is  brief  and  to  the  point,  and 
commends  itself  to  every 
one  who  reads  it. 

AYER’S 
Sarsaparilla 

is  composed  of  the  best,  most 
expensive,  and  highest  grade 


- — - — - -  i  ✓  CJ  G 

Alterative  and  Tonic  ingredients  known  to  the  medical 
fraternity,  to  Chemistry,  and  to  Pharmacy.  Our  method 
of  extracting  and  concentrating  the  full  medicinal  power 
and  curative  value  of  each  ingredient,  is  the  best,  most 
scientific,  and  comprehensive  which  human  ingenuity  and 
skill  ever  devised,  and  is  more  expensive  than  other  man¬ 
ufacturers  find  it  profitable  to  adopt.  The  result  is  a  pow¬ 
erful  blood-purilier,  which  is  uniform  in  strength,  taste,  and 
appearance.  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla  cures  disease  by  remov¬ 
ing  the  conditions  which  tend  to  produce  it.  It  purifies 
vitalizes,  and  enriches  the  blood,  as  no  other  remedy  enn, 
and  it  cures  all  ailments  originating  in  impure  blood,  such 
as  Scrofula  and  Scrofulous  diseases,  Eczema,  Chronic 
Catarrh,  Rheumatism,  Dyspepsia,  or  Indigestion,  and 
diseases  of  the  Stomach,  Liver,  Kidneys,  and  Bowels. 

AYER’S  Sarsaparilla 

Prepared  by  Dr.  J.  0.  Ayer  &  Co,,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Has  cured  others,  will  cure  you 


YOU  NEED  NOT  FEAR 

tliat  people  will  know  your  hair  is  dyed  if 
you  use  that  perfect  imitation  of  nature, 

Ms  Hair  Dye 

It  imparts  a  glossy  eolor  and  fresh  life  to  the 
liair.  Price,  i$l.  Office,  30  Park  Place,  N.  V, 


■  m  n  mm  mm  eus  of  dees  and  those  in- 

MM  ■  ■  H  n  tending  to  keep  bees  should 

AW  Rgjjj  Bn|  9L49  write  us  for  large  ill  list’d  cat- 
Hft  Wi  alogue  and  copy  of  Amkri- 

■  A  vsea  n  CAN  liF.K-IvKKPKRjinOnthly.) 

™  m  m  Our  prices  urelowestimdstock 

largest.  Wo  keep  everything  i 
used  by  bee-keeprs, including, 
text  books,  comb  foundations,  | 
all  styles  hives, etc.  Addres 

W.  T.  Falconer  Mfjgl 
Co. Jamestown, N.Y7 1 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


.Desk 


A  Potato  Book. 

In  this  special  potato  number  of  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  it  is  not  too  much  to 
boast  of  the  well-known  reputation  of 
The  Rural  as  being1  the  paper  that  has 
done  more  than  any  other  one  agency  to 
promote  the  improvement  in  quality,  in¬ 
crease  in  product  and  profitableness  of 
the  most  important  culinary  vegetable 
known  to  the  human  race.  This  result 
is  largely  a  product  of  the  work  of  the 
senior  editor  upon  the  Rural  New-Yorker 
Experiment  Grounds  during  the  past  16 
years.  The  results  of  all  this  work  are 
condensed  and  presented  in  a  practical 
form  in  an  excellent  hook  entitled  The 
New  Potato  Culture ,  by  E.  S.  Carman, 
issued  from  this  office.  Published  in 
cloth,  at  75  cents  ;  paper,  40  cents.  It  is 
well  to  remark  here  that  all  of  the 
cloth-hound  books  of  the  Rural  Publish¬ 
ing  Company  are  25  to  40  per  cent  cheaper 
than  books  of  similar  grade  issued  by 
other  houses.  Our  catalogue  will  be  sent 
free  on  request. 

*  *■ 

R.  N.-Y.  Samples  Free. 

To  any  subscriber  who  will  use  them 
in  procuring  new  subscriptions  we  will 
gladly  send  a  supply  of  specimen  num¬ 
bers  of  The  Rural  New-  Yorker  gratis. 
Please  state  the  number  wanted. 

*  * 

About  Clubs. 

Subscriptions  may  and  should  be  sent 
to  The  R.  N.-Y.  as  fast  as  secured,  and 
when  the  number  entitles  the  sender  to  a 
premium,  it  will  be  forwarded.  We  keep 
careful  accounts  with  every  one  who 
sends  in  more  than  his  own  subscription. 
Money  may  be  sent  in  advance  for  a  club 
and  the  premium  wanted,  and  the  names 
be  forwarded  as  secured ;  the  premium 
will  be  sent  out  at  once. 

■*  * 

THOSE  NEW  ADDRESS  LABELS  are 
being  set  in  type  rapidly.  But  the  list  is 
so  big  that  it  will  still  require  some  weeks 
before  all  are  set  in  the  new  type.  There¬ 
fore  we  trust  that  subscribers  will  be 
patient  with  any  delays  in  the  changes 
of  dates  on  the  address  labels. 

*  * 

THE  CARMAN  GRAPE  PREMIUM  is 
“  taking”  so  well  that  we  urge  upon  club 
raisers  to  persevere  in  their  efforts  to 
enlarge  their  clubs  and  to  form  new  ones, 
which  under  this  splendid  offer  is  proving 
quite  an  easy  matter.  Clubs  may  be 
added  to  at  any  time  during  the  season. 
Every  yearly  subscriber  is  entitled  to 
the  grape  vine.  None  of  the  vines  will 
be  offered  for  sale  at  less  than  $5  each. 
The  vines  are  to  be  sent  out  next  fall. 
We  expect  to  have  enough  for  all  who 
want  them. 


'gXiUttllmtonfi 

In  writing  to  advertisers  please  always  mention 
The  Rural. 


%  My  1892  Catalogue, 

wA  With  colored  plate  of 
Hf'  E.  P.  Roe  Strawberry. 

50  other  Illustrations. 
SKF  Complete  List  of  all 
KnI  the  good  fruits  and  or- 
namentals  mailed  free. 
Address 


E.  P.  ROE. 


T.  J.  DWYER, 

Cornwall,  N.  Y. 


WOOD 

ASHES 


PURE  UNLEACHED. 

Order  direct  from  Canada. 
far  Write  for  free  pamphlet.  A1 
F.  R.  Iitl.OR  Dunnvllie.  Ont. 


I 71  ARM  TO  LET  for  one  or  two  years,  with  an 
option  for  purchase,  only  to  a  good  farmer  with 
some  capital.  WM.  YoUNG,  Jr.,  Hopkinton,  Mass. 


WHEN  BUYING  BERRY  PLANTS, 

^  _ .  Quality  should  be  considered.  Our  plants  are  free  from  disease 

and  double  the  size  and  value  of  those  grown  in  New  Jersey,  Dela- 
ware  and  Marylandl  Yet  we  8el1  them  l0Wl  Warfield8>  Michel's 
Early  and  Crescents,  50  cents  per  100,  $2.50  per  1,000;  50  other  varieties 
if" 'owest  rates.  Also  Raspberries,  lllackberries  and  other  small 

fruits.  Careful  attention  given  to  all  orders,  large  or  small.  Propa- 
'wMfs'  ^ gating  beds  and  packing  superintended  by  the  proprietor,  Introducer 
mtm  of  the  great  new  Strawberry,  Van  Deman,  which  has  been  on  trial  at 

'Oy TwjKfP);  and  Is  reported  by  20  State  Experiment  Stations.  Our  new  catalogue 

gives  History,  Description  and  Testimonials  mailed  free  to  any  ad- 
dress.  A  year  s  subscription  to  a  valuable  fruit  journal  given  with  afl 
orders  amounting  to  $1.00  or  more.  Address, 

L.  J.  FARMER,  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 

’■  ""s  4  Excellent  New  Potatoes 

Ia  y  %  THE  MILWAUKEE.  EARLY  ‘WISCONSIN. 

SNOWFLAKE  JUNIOR.  SATISFACTION. 

\  \  EACH  THE  BEST  OF  ITS  KIND. 

:  .  For  25  CENTS  we  will  mail  One  Pound  of  any  of 


yi'  ^  la£i  MIL  WaU  JX£j£i.  W  J.SUUJN  iil. 

SNOWFLAKE  JUNIOR.  SATISFACTION. 

EACH  THE  BEST  OF  ITS  KIND. 

."’■•at  v\  Ifor25  CENTS  we  will  mail  One  Pound  of  any 
jff  these  Potatoes,  and  onr 

M  k.  ILLUSTRATED  HORTICULTURAL  GUIDE, 


P  Containing:  a  dcsrrinf  ion 

of  the  Potatoes,  and  all  f.  1  T 

choice  varieties  oI'Flower  Mi  Mj 
Vegetable  and  Farm 
at  remarkable  low  prices. 

PLANTS,  BULBS,  IMPLEMENTS,  ETC. 

CURRIE  BROS., 

312  BROADWAY,  10S  WISCONSIN  ST.  SEEDSMEN  AND  FLORISTS, 
MILi'WiLVSEE,  -\XTIS. 


March  26 

-  /fu  [STEEL  PRESSES] 


DIPlfPT  MILLS,  Drag  Saws,  Circle  Saws,  [ 
riUlVL  I  House  Powers,  for  Farm  or  Mill  use. 

It.  O.  MACHINERY  CO.,  Hattie  Creek,  Michigan. 
(Sf-NAMJS  THIS  PAPER  «TCrj  time  jou  write. 


Beverly  Strawberry  (New). 

Awarded  four  prizes  In  thirteen  months  bv  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Horticultural  Society.  Send  to  the  originator 
for  circulars. 

BENJAMIN  M.  SMITH,  Beverly,  Mass. 

Newest  Kinds  of  Strawberry  Plants 

FOR  SALE. 

Edgar  Queen  P.  and  Boynton  P.,  50  cents  per  100, 
$4  per  1,000;  Enhance,  75  cents  per  dozen,  $1.25  per  100; 
Lovett's  S..  50  cents  per  dozen,  $1.50  per  100,  $12  per 
1,000;  Phllllpp’s  Seedling  $1  per  dozen,  $2  per  100,  $15 
per  1,000;  Westbrook  P.,50  cents  per  dozen,  $2  per 
100;  Standard,  $1  per  dozen,  $2.60  per  100;  Mrs.  Cleve¬ 
land,  35  cents  per  dozen,  $1  per  100:  California  S., 
Gandy  8.  and  Eureka  P.,  50  cents  per  100,  $3  per  1,000; 
strong  plants;  by  mail  please  add  10  cents  per  dozen; 
well  packed  to  ship  any  distance;  20  cents  per  100;  100 
and  1,000  by  express  or  freight. 

JAMES  LIPPINCOTT,  JR.,  Mount  Holly,  N.  J. 

SANDERSON’S 

V  SPECIAL  V 

FORMULA  FERTILIZERS 

PRODUCE  THE 

LARGEST  CROPS  EVERY  TIME. 

Send  for  Special  Circular. 

LUCIEN  SANDERSON,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

CEO.  B.  FORRESTER, 

Forrester’s  Potato  Manure, 

Free  from  Smell. 

Send  for  Circular.  169  Front  Street,  New  York. 


“CECROPS”  Fertilizer  is  THE  BEST 

POTATO  MANURE, 

and  even  If  the  price  were  as  high  as  other  Standard 
Fertilizers,  it  will  save  you  money  by  an  increased 
yield  of  large,  smooth,  marketable  potatoes. 
Address  FREDERICK  LUDLAM, 

140  Maiden  Lane,  New  York. 


“Grown  in  Gold  Canada.” 

SEED  POTATOES— such  varieties  as  the  Early 
Puritan,  New  Queen.  Early  Ohio,  Beauty  of  llebron, 
and  Early  Rose— 10  cents  per  pound,  12  pounds  for  $1. 
Quantity  cheaper.  My  stock  of  Seed  Eotatoes  are 
pure  and  true  to  name. 

A  lot  of  High-Grade  JERSEY  CATTLE  and  FULL 
BLOODS  for  Sale.  Also  Breeder  of  PIT  GAMES— 
the  popular  Jap  and  their  crosses.  EGGS— $2  per  13 — 
warranted  Game  to  the  core. 

Also  fine  Fillies,  “  Wilkes,  Patclien  and  Mor¬ 
gan  ”  blood,  Standard  and  Standard-producing,  and 
some  extra  good  drivers,  Canada  raised,  extra  stock, 
and  low  prices.  Address 

A.  F.  MILES,  Stanstead,  P.  Q.,  Canada. 


Invested  M  n  1/ ac  in  6  months  , 
#1000  IwIdKeb  #5000  t 
farmers  wanted  to  raise  Nursery  Stock. 

■  Send  stamp  for  details  and  directions.  ( 
J.  Jenkins,  Nurseryman,  Winona,  O. 


FOUR  MILES  FROM  THE  PHILADELPHIA  CITY  HALL. 

OUR  COMMON  ROADS, 

AND  HOW  TO  MAKE  THEM  BETTER. 

The  April  number  of  The  Century  Magazine  con- 
tains  a  very  interesting  and  suggestive  article  on 
this  subject  which  should  he  seen  by  every  reader 
of  this  paper.  It  describes  the  enormous  loss  to 
the  country  by  reason  of  our  poor  roads,  and  shows 
what  other  countries  are  doing  to  make  tlieir 
roads  better  and  what  we  can  do.  It  contains 
practical  suggestions  as  to  the  draining  and  roll¬ 
ing  of  dirt  loads,  the  making  of  macadamized 
roads,  etc.  Richly  illustrated. 

Do  not  miss  this  number  of  The  Century.  I f  you 
cannot  buy  it  where  you  live,  send  35  cents  in 
stamps  or  postal  note  to  The  Century  Co.,  33  East 
17th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


25  CENTS. 

Uncle  Tom's  Cabin, 

Universal  Edition. 


Paper,  25  cents. 

Cloth,  50  cents. 

The  Scarlet  Letter, 

By  NATHANIEL  HAWTHORNE. 

New  Universal  Edition. 


Paper,  25  cents. 

Cloth,  50  cents. 

Sold  by  Booksellers  and  Newsdealers.  Mailed  by 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  00.,  Boston. 

SPRING  GURRY  COMB 


A  comb  thi 
elasticity 
and  dur&T 
Bend  60c  fo 

SPRING 


Pennsyl1 

Farqwh 


Address  A.  B.  FABQUHAB  &  SON,  York,  Pa. 


POTATO  DIGGER. 

_ JHE _  f/  NL  ^  16"page  Pamphlet  free. 

i y  \  Mention  this  paper. 

‘HOOVER’/ 


HOOVER  &  PROUT,  Avery,  Ohio. 

RIGB  Y’S 
Improved  Patent  Potato  Digger. 

Important  improvements  have  been  made  in  this 
digger,  and  it  is  now  believed  to  be  the  best  imple¬ 
ment  of  the  kind  ever  invented,  six  acres  of  potatoes 
having  been  dug  with  it  in  four  hours  and  fifty  min¬ 
utes.  For  particulars  address 

RIGBY  &  BURLEIGH,  Houlton,  Me. 


BUTTER. 


Parchment  lined  pails  for  from  3  to  10 
lbs.  Send  for  terms.  Detroit  Paper 
Package  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


I!/!"  I  2  C  j  ’  D  D  |  |  C  Q  All  Kinds,  Water,  Gat,  Oil, 
la  I  I  OUrrULO Mining,  Ditching,  Pump. 
1  ~~  tng,  Wind&Steam  Mach'y.  Encyclopedia  25c 

■■■■*■  “The  American  Well  Works,  Aurora,  III 
11-13S.CANAL  St. .CHICAGO, ILL.  \  B  .u 
Elm  Street,  DALLAS,  TEXAS,  j  Branoh  Hauiet- 


„  y  SELF  FEEDER 

Address  P-K-Dep^Rjc^Cb. 

33  DEDERICK'S  WORKS,  ALBANY*  N.V 


CANADA  UNLEACHED  HARD 

WOOD  ASHES. 

!  Screened  and  In  store,  for  direct  shipment  on  short 
notice,  in  carload  lots  or  barrels.  Our  thirty  years’ 
|  experience  in  selecting  and  importing  Wood  Ashes 
j  enables  us  to  fully  guarantee  the  strength  and 
purity  of  all  our  Ashes.  Price,  sample,  pamphlet  and 
[  other  information  sent  on  application.  Agents 
|  wanted  in  every  town 

munroe,  deforest  &  co., 

Successors  to  M unroe,  Judson  &  Stroup, 
Oswego,  N.  Y.  Mention  this  paper. 


If  you  are  Looking 

For  the  “cheapest”  (lowest  cost) 
Fencing  you  can  find  don’t  bother  with 
Buck-Tiiorn,  for  it  costs  more  than  any 
other  barbed  fencing,  but  none  other  is 
to  be  compared  with  it  for  Strength,  Visi¬ 
bleness,  Beauty,  and  Safety,  and  the  cost 
compared  with  old  methods  of  fencing  is 
but  a  trifle.  If  Buck-Thorn  is  not  sold 
in  your  town  you  can  order  it  direct  from 
the  mill,  all  freight  paid.  Write  for 
sample  and  circular. 

The  Buck-Thorn  Fence  Co.,  Trenton,  N.J. 

“Best  Ever  Sold  or  Seen.” 

I  consider  the  Buck-Thorn  Solid  Steel  Barbed 
Fencing  the  best,  safest  and  handsomest  wire  fenc¬ 
ing  I  have  ever  sold  or  seen . 

Burton  Nyb,  New  Haven,  Mich. 


Jlt.-ri.--lt  lux- 

Humble  Farmers 

Who  were  not  born  great,  had  not  achieved  great¬ 
ness,  have  had  it  thrust  upon  them  by  being  the  first 
to  use  the  Coiled  Spring  Fence  in  their  section.  They 
thus  become  leaders  of  men.  See  particulars  In 
“  Colled  Spring  Hustler”  sent  free. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO., 
Adrian,  Mich. 


NOW  WE  HAVE  IT. 

Quick  Sales  and  Large  Profits.  I  want  a 
good  salesman  In  every  town  in  the  United  States. 
Send  $1  and  receive  (express  charges  prepaid)  Sample 
Outfit.  None  like  It ;  new  and  best  yet. 

The  “Victor”  Carpet  Stretcher 

sells  at  sight,  works  to  perfection,  and  gives 
perfect  satisfaction.  Address  C.  M.  MALLORY, 
Albion,  Orleans  County,  N.  Y. 

Write  for  terms.  Mention  this  paper. 


Do  You  Know 

w  ■  walls  and  ceilings 

and  do  the  work  yourself,  and  very  cheaply  ? 
Ask  any  paint  dealer,  or  write  for  designs  and  In¬ 
structions.  No  stamps  required. 

ALABAST1NE  CO.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


CpCC  HnUCCf  On  April  15th,  1892,575,000 
llUInCw  ■  acres  of  choice  farm  lands 
will  be  thrown  open  for  settlement  under  the  U.  S. 
Homestead  law.  These  lands  are  200  miles  west 
of  Minneapolis,  CICCCTflli  lndlan  Reserva- 
known  as  the  OlOvC  I  Ula  tlon,  located  at 
the  head  of  the  far-famed  Red  River  valley.  Sur¬ 
rounded  by  good  towns,  railways  and  a  well  set¬ 
tled  and  prosperous  community.  Six  miles  from 
Lidgerwood,  the  most  accessible  railway  point.  For 
particulars  address  1  mACDii/nnn  u  n 


Dr.  A.  V.  BEiYEDIC 


LIDGERWOOD, N.D. 

ICT.  1 


8AM’L  B.  WOODS,  LEWIS  D.  AYLETT, 

Mayor  City  of  Charlottes-  Formerly  Treasurer 

vllle.  Va.  Commissioner  Georgia  Pacific  R.R. 

of  Virginia.  VIRGINIA, 
ALBEMARLE  COUNTY. 

The  great  fruit,  grain  and  stock  raising  section  of 
the  State.  Winters  mild  and  short.  Scenery  beautiful. 
Health  fine.  Near  the  great  markets.  Educational 
advantages  unsurpassed. 

Land  Good  !  Prices  Cheap  !  Taxes  Low  ! 

Farms  and  City  property  for  sale.  Write  to 

WOODS  dfc  AYLETT,  Charlottesville,  Va. 


CLAREMONT  Land  Association,  8uc/rVc™?nva. 

Offers  600  choice  farms;  3,000  handsome  town 
lots  on  James  River,  with  terms  to  suit  purchasers 
Free  circular. 


TjlARM  MANAGER  WANTED.  I  have  a  good 
farm  (see  advertisement  in  this  issue)  for  sale,  or 
will  let  it  at  a  moderate  renlal  to  a  man  with  some 
capital,  on  an  option  for  purchase.  WM.  YOUNG  Jr., 
Hopkinton,  Mass. 


|  CALENDAR, 500  PICTURES.  MOTTOES,  CONUNDRUMS,  _ 

I  O  ^  1  J.nti  flciic.D  C’arii  and  LOVELY  CASE  SAMPLE  CARDS ^  f* 
■  CARD  CO.. NORTH  UAYHN.COHH™  V 


Branch  Houses. 


PATENTS 


THOMAS  P.  SIMPSON,  Washington, 
D.C.  Noattorney’s  feeuntil  patent  is 
obtained.  Write  for  .Inventor’s,  ffnfcle 
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BEANS  AND  PEAS 


Marrow,  choice,  1891 . 2  00  @2  05 

Mediums,  choice,  1891 . 1  75  @ - 

Pea,  choice,  1891 . 1  75  @ - 

White  Kidney,  choice,  1891 . 2  20  @2  25 

Red  Kidney,  choice,  1891  . 1  85  @2  00 

Yellow  Eye,  choice,  1891 . 1  65  @1  70 

Black  Turtle  Soup,  choice,  1891 . 3  00  @3  15 

Lima  beans,  California  (60)  lbs.) . 1  70  @1  75 

Foreign  medium,  1891  . 1  65  @1  75 

Green  peas,  1891,  bbls.,  per  bush . 1  30  @1  35 

Green  peas,  1891,  bags,  per  bush . 1  30  @1  35 

Green  peas,  Scotch.  1891,  bushel . I  35  @1  40 

BUTTER. 

STATE  AND  PENN. 

Creamery  best . 29  @— 

Seconds  to  firsts . 27  @28 

Penn,  extra . 29  @— 

Half  firkin  tubs — 

Fresh  extras . 25  @26 

Firsts . 23  @24 

Seconds . 20  @22 

Welsh  tubs— 

Fresh  extras . 25  @ — 

B'lrsts . 22  @23 

Seconds . 20  @21 

Dairy  tubs  thirds . 18  @— 

Entire  dairies — 

Extras . 21  @22 

Firsts . 20  @ — 

Seconds . 19  @— 

Firkins  extras . 21  @22 

First . 20  @— 

Seconds .  18  @19 


WESTERNS. 

Creamery— 

Elgin  extras . 

Other  Western  extras . 

Firsts  . 

Seconds .  . 

Thirds . 

June  extra . 

Firsts  . 

Seconds  . 

Imitation  creamery— 

Firsts  . 

Seconds  . 

Thirds . 

Dairy  firsts . 

Seconds  . 

Thirds . . 

F'actory  fresh  Iowa,  etc.,  extra . . 

Ind.,  etc.,  firsts . . 

Seconds  . 

Fourths  to  thirds . 

Rolls  fresh  extra . 

Seconds  to  firsts . 

CHEESE. 

State  factory,  full  cream — 

Fancy  . 

Choice . 

Good  to  prime . 

Fair  to  good . 

Common . 

Skims  small  fine . 

Skims  large  choice . 

Light  skims  fair  to  good . 

Light  skims  poor . 

Skims . . 

Pennsylvania  skims . 

EGGS. 

N.  Y.  State  and  Penn,  new  laid  per  doz . . . 

Western  fresh  gathered  choice . 

Western  fresh  gathered,  fair  to  prime. .. . 

Southern  fresh  gathered . 

Limed  eggs  Canada  choice . . 

Limed  eggs  Western  choice . . 

Duck  Eggs . 

FRUITS— DOMESTIC  DRIED 

Apples,  evaporated,  1891,  fancy . 

Evaporated,  1891,  choice . 

Evaporated,  1891,  prime . 

Evaporated,  1891,  common  to  fair . 

Southern  sliced,  1891,  fancy . 

Southern  sliced,  1891,  prime . 

Southern  sliced,  1891,  common  to  fair.. 

Ohio  and  Michigan,  quarters,  1891 . 

State  and  coarse  cut,  1891 . 

Southern  coarse  cut,  1891 . 

Chopped,  1891 . 

Cores  and  skins,  1891 . 

Peaches,  Del.,  peeled  fancy . 

N.  C.  peeled,  fancy . 

N.  C.  peeled,  choice . 

Southern  peeled,  common  to  prime. . . 

Raspberries,  1891,  evaporated . 

1891,  sun-dried . 

Blackberries,  1891,  per  lb . 

Huckleberries,  1891,  per  lb . 

Cherries,  1891 .  . 

Plums,  State . 

Apricots,  Cal.,  1891,  per  lb . . 


.29  @— 
.28  @— 
.24  @25 
.22  @23 
.20  @21 
.21  @22 
.19  @20 
.17  @18 

.22  @23 
.19  @20 
17  @18 
20  @22 
.18  @19 
.17  @18)4 
,21  @— 
,18  @19 
.17  @— 
.15  @16 
.20  @21 
.17  @19 


12)4@12)4 
1194012 
11  @11)4 
9$4@10% 


.10 

.  9 

@10 

.  8 

@  9  'A 

.  6 

@  8 

.  3 

@  5 

.  2%®  3 

.14 

@15 

.14 

@U)4 

@— 

.  14)4©- 

. - 

@— 

. - 

@ — 

.26 

@29 

6 

@  6)4 

,  5)4®  - 

.  5 

@  - 

.  4 

@  i'A 

.  4 

@  - 

.  3 )4@  3% 

.  3 

@  3)4 

.  4 

@  - 

,  4 

@  - 

.  4 

@  4)4 

.  1  %®  2 

.  1 

®  - 

.15 

@20 

.10 

@  - 

.  9)4®  - 

.  7 

@  9 

.14 

@15 

.13 

@14 

.  2'A®  3 

,  9 

@  9)4 

,  9J4@10 

6 

@  7 

6 

@  8)4 

FRUITS— GREEN. 


Apples,  Spitz,  per  bbl . . @ - 

King,  per  d.  h.  bbl . . @ _ 

Ben  Davis . . @ _ 

Baldwin,  State,  per  d.  h.  bbl .  2  00@  2  40 

Baldwin,  Up-It.,  per  d.  h.  bbl .  1  50@  2  00 

Baldwin,  poor,  per  bbl .  1  25@  1  37 

Greening,  State,  per  d.  h.  bbl .  1  75@  2  25 

Greening,  Up-R.,  per  d.  h.  bbl .  1  50@  2  00 

Greening,  poor,  per  bbl .  1  00@  1  25 

Cranberries,  Jersey,  per  crate .  1  00®  1  50 

Oranges,  Fla.,  bright,  straight  lines .  2  50@  3  00 

Bright,  176@200,  per  box .  2  00@  2  37 

Bright,  226@250,  per  box .  2  00®  2  25 

Bright,  126@150,  per  box .  2  00@  2  25 

Russet,  prime,  per  box .  2  00@  2  37 

Inferior,  per  box .  1  25@  1  75 

Tangerines,  Fla.,  per  box .  5  oo@  7  00 

Mandarins,  Fla.,  per  box . 3  00@  6  00 


Bran,  40  lb . 

60  lb . 

Middlings,  80  lb.., 

100  lb . 

Sharps . 

Hominy  Chop . 

Oil  meal . 

Cotton-seed  meal 


FEED. 

. per  cwt.  8  90  @-95 

.  90  @  95 

.  90  @  95 

.  1  00  @ - 

.  1  12  @ - 

.  80  @  85 

.  1  30  @1  32 

.  .  1  22)4@-  — 


GRAIN. 

Wheat . $0  90  @1  02 

Rye .  93  @  94 

Barley .  57  @  66 

Corn .  46)4®  47 

0ats . .  34  @  37)4 

POULTRY— DRESSED. 

DRY  PACKED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys,  State  and  nearby,  per  lb . 16  @17 

Western,  choice,  per  lb . 14  @15 

Western,  inferior,  per  lb . 13  @14 

Philadelphiachickens,  fancy  roasting, per  lb. 20  @24 

Philadelphia  chickens,  fancy  broilers . 24  @30 

Chickens,  Jersey,  good  to  choice . 15  @16 

State  and  Pennsylvania . 14  @_ 

Western . . 

Chickens  and  fowls  mixed  State  and  Penn.. 14  @— 

Western . .  @ _ 

Western  inferior . ’’  13 

Ducks,  Jersey  choice . .’.18  @19 

State  and  Pennsylvania . .16  @17 

Western . @1(5 

Geese,  Jersey  and  Maryland . 10  @12 

Western . @jj 

POULTRY— LIVE. 

Fowls,  Jersey,  State  and  Penn.,  per  lb . 13)4@14 

Fowls,  Western,  per  lb . 13)4@14 

Chickens,  local,  medium  to  prime,  per  lb....  13  @ _ 

Chickens,  Western,  per  lb .  12ki@13 

Roosters,  old,  per  lb .  8  ® 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb. . . "....".13  @14** 

Ducks,  Western,  per  pair . ...’.’SO  @1  00 

Geese,  Western,  per  pair . ] .  *  ii  5Q@2  00 


52  FIRST  PREMIUMS  ^ 
LARGE  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  FREE 

prairie  State  Incubator  co. 


HOMER  CITY,  PA 


VEGETABLES. 

Asparagus,  Ch’n  prime,  per  bunch . 

Seconds,  per  bunch . 

Beets,  Fla.,  per  crate . 

Bermuda,  per  crate . 

Cabbage,  Fla.,  per  bbl.  crate . 

Savannah,  per  bbl . 

Green  peas.  Fla,  per  crate . 

Kale,  Norfolk,  per  bbl . 

Lettuce,  New  Orleans,  per  bbl . 

Southern  fancy,  per  bbl . 

Southhrn  poor  to  good,  per  bbl . 

Onions,  Conn,  white,  per  bbl . 

Conn,  red,  per  bbl . 

Conn,  yellow,  per  bbl . 

Orange  Co.,  red,  per  bbl . 

Western  yellow,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 

Havana,  per  crate . 

Spinach,  Norfolk,  per  bbl . 

String  beans,  Southern  green,  per  crate 

Turnips,  Canada  Russia,  per  bbl . 

Tomatoes.  Fla.,  per  crate . . 

Key  West,  per  crate . 

Key  West,  per  box . 

Havana,  per  carrier . 

Havana,  per  box . 


ILK  CONSUMERS  APPRECIATE  MILK  PURIFIED 


OF  ALL  ODORS  OF  ANIMAL,  STABLE  OR  FEED 


ODORS  OF  TURNIPS,  CA  B  B  A  G  E  ,  ENSILAGE, 


MUSTARD,  RAG  WEED,  COTTON  SEED,  BREWERS' 


OF  PURE-BRED 


GRAINS,  APPLE  POMACE,  ETC.,  ETC.,  ACCOMPLISHED 


HILL’S  MILK  AERATOR 


PROGRESSIVE  DAIRYMEN  ARE  RAPIDLY  ADOPTING 


TTIIS  STANDARD  MACHINE.  CATALOGUE  FREE  TO 


DAIRYMEN.  ADDRESS 


E.  L.  HILL,  WEST  UPTON,  MASS. 


We  will  put  In  this  sale  some  of  the  bCBt  stallions  in 
Michigan,  both  Imported  and  home-bred,  Shire, 
Clydesdale,  Cleveland  Bay,  and  trotting  bred.  A 
large  portion  of  our  well-known  herd  of  Short-horn 
cattle,  both  bulls  and  cows,  many  of  them  sired  by 
our  colebrated  puro  Duchess  bull,  Grand  Duke  of 
Eureka  Place  9S321 ;  also  some  choice  Jersey  and 
Guernsey  bulls.  Also  some  elegant  Shropshire  Sheep, 
both  imported  and  home  bred.  This  fine  stock  is 
at  your  disposal.  Come  and  set  your  price  upon  It. 
Sale  commences  promptly  at  10  A.  m.,  Wednesday, 
March  30,  at  our  salesbarn  In  North  Greenville. 


IS  JERSEY  BUTTER  COLORED? 

Of  course  it  Is  1 

That  Is,  at  this  season,  and  by  progressive  dairy¬ 
men.  Such  people  as  George  Jackson,  formerly 
editor  of  the  dairy  department  in  the  Jersey  Bulletin, 
assert  that  “colored  butter  is  more  enjoyable  and 
sells  more  readily,  at  a  better  price,  than  white." 

Mr.  Jackson’s  experience  with  coloring  preparations 
Is  thus  summed  up:  “  Wells,  Richardson  &  Co.’s  Im¬ 
proved  Butter  Color  Is  far  superior  to  any  like  prep¬ 
aration  I  have  ever  used.  It  gives  winter  butter  the 
tint  of  Jersey  butter  in  June,  and  does  not  affect  either 
the  taste  of  flavor,  nor  color  the  buttermilk.” 

Use  this  color  In  your  dairy,  and  satisfy  yourself  in 
regard  to  the  truth  of  Mr.  Jackson’s  statement.  If 
your  experience  Is  similar,  and  there  Is  no  reason 
why  it  should  not  be,  you  will  find  a  gain  in  quality 
and  price  of  your  butter. 


THE  BUTTER  HERD, 


Mixed  Milk  of  herd  averages  one  pound  Butter  to 
6  pounds  of  Milk.  Several  cows  produce  81  worth 
of  Butter  a  day. 

Fair  Record:  63  First,  39  Second  Prizes.  First  on 
Herd  at  11  Fairs.  125  Pure-bred  Animals. 

ROUGH -COATED  SCOTCH  COLLIES.— 
Own  Importation.  Puppies,  810  each. 

H.  M.  COTTRELL,  Superintendent, 

RHINECLIFF,  N.  Y. 


for  LIVE  STOCK  In  STABLES.  Send  for  circu¬ 
lars  for  the  only  practical  and  economical  one  in  the 
market. 

C.  E.  BUCKLEY  &  CO.,  Dover  Plains,  N.  Y. 


UV  \T  >  U  A  I  l-T'  —Princess  Calypro,  A.  J. 
J-  v/Xt  nxi  iJlli*  C.  C.,  dropped  February 
1891,  solid  color,  black  points.  This  is  a  well-bred 
beifer,  without  fault  or  blemish,  having  most  of  the 
good  points  that  suggest  a  standard  cow.  Also,  young 
Bull,  four  months  old,  by  Exile  of  St.  Lambert  10th, 
out  of  Cream  Lowndes  2d,  65641. 

HENRY  A.  SLACK.  Hurstvllle,  Albany  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Your  own  selections  from  the  entire  Thorndale 
Herd  (Bulls  excepted)  consisting  of  nearly  200 
grandly  bred  animals,  containing  the  blood  of  Stoke 
Pogls  3d,  Signal,  Wanderer,  King  Rioter,  John  Rex, 
Blucher,  Duke  of  Darlington,  Baron  Stoke  Pogls, 
Cherries  Rioter,  Cetewayo,  Cicero,  Stoke  Pogls  Chief, 
Slgnoretta’s  Signal  and  many  other  noted  sires  ;  also 
the  blood  of  Coomassle,  Eurotas,  Jersey  Belle  of 
Scituate,  Jersey  Cream,  Nannoxle,  Slgnoretta,  Ga¬ 
zelle  and  other  noted  cows. 

Prices  of  Heifers  from  850  to  8100 
Prices  of  Cows  from  8100  to  8300. 

Come  and  select  a  grand  herd  at  a  bargain.  For 
particulars  address 

OAKLEIGH  THORNE,  MUlbrook,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.Y. 


SELF-ACTING) 

SHADE  ROLLERS] 


Beware  of  Imitations. 


NOTICE 
AUTOGRAPH 
/0  OF _ V 


MORGAN 

HORSES 


label 

AND  OKT 

THE  GENUINE 


Send  for  catalogue  con 
talnlng  pedigrees,  to 


IT  IS  IMPORTANT 


Now  that  Winter  has  set  In 


DUNDEE,  ILL. 

Mention  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


IMPORTED  AND  HOME-BRED 

Dorset  -  Horned  Sheep. 

Now  ready  for  shipment,  a  very  choice  selection  of 
lambs- both  sexes,  Imported  in  their  dams,  the  finest 
I  have  ever  bred.  Our  flock  numbers  over  400  head, 
and  all  our  breeding  ewes  are  imported,  and  the  rams 
Imported  Royal  Prize  Winners,  all  registered  in  the 
English  Hock  book,  as  well  as  In  the  D.  IX.  S.  Record 
of  America. 

Also,  100  Imported  yearling  ewes,  In  Iamb,  to  Im¬ 
ported  Royal  Windsor, 

Six  superb  Imported  ram  lambs. 

Lot  those  that  wish  to  raise  lambs  any  time  of  the 
year,  In  large  numbers,  give  the  Dorsets  a  trial,  and 
they  will  soon  be  convinced  of  their  superiority  over 
all  other  breeds.  All  stock  boxed  and  delivered  free 
to  purchasers.  Address 

T.  S.  COOPER,  “Linden  Grove,”  Coopersburg,  Pa. 


jThe  Perfection 
Horse  Tail  Tie 


And  other  Domestic  Animals 


Therefore,  get  your  Supply  of 


Beats  Cleaning  a  Muddy  Tall. 
M 'Jj  All  Polished  Metal. 

Sample,  25c.  DES  MOINES  NOVELTY  CO., 
132  W.  4th  St.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 


UNSEED  OIL  MEAL 


Early  from  the 


40  HOLSTEIHS  Clothllde  and  Nether- 

land  families.  Choice  animals  at  low  prices. 

A.  C.  HAWKINS,  Box  100, 
_  Lancaster,  Mass. 


DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


"IT  TP  J  42  Roof  Paste  Is  gtiaran- 
teofl  to  cure  caked  udder 
and  garget  in  cows.  Also  scratches,  cracked  heels,  etc., 
In  horses.  One-pound  box,  $1 ;  )4-pound  box,  50  cents 
by  mall,  prepaid.  Sample,  4  cents. 

SCOTT’S  HOOF  PASTE  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

I  ancchanc  Eggs,  $1.00  for  13.  These 
kullgOIICIIIOi  Fowls  are  bred  to  fur- 

lULIl.  I  _  _i  ^  nisli  Eggs  every  day  In 

nmis  tepnorns"  yuiu’-  i-angshans 

■■■■•«  laVSIIVI  for  cold  weather;  White 
Leghorns  for  warm.  Address 

HILL  SIDE  FARM,  Box  101,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 


AYS’  Creamery 


PUBLIC  SALE 


and  REFRIGERATOR  sells  ra] 
it  is  best.  All  Dairymen  praise  it.  A 


)idly  because 
(/cuts  wanted. 


LIVE  STOCK,  FEED,  CREAMERY  OUT¬ 
FIT  and  FARMING  IMPLEMENTS. 

There  will  be  offered  at  public  Sale  by  the  under¬ 
signed  at  the  Montmorency  Farm,  near  Wilcox,  Elk 
County,  Pa.,  at  10  o’clock  sharp,  on  Wednesday,  April 
6,  1892,  the  entire  outfit  of  this  large  farm,  consisting 
of  93  head  of  line  Jersey  cows  and  young  cattle,  47 
fine  bred  hogs  and  pigs,  a  large  lot  of  Hay,  Straw, 
Buckwheat,  Rye,  Millet  and  Potatoes,  a  large  and 
complete  outfit  of  most  modern  farm  machinery  of 
all  kinds,  a  complete  outfit  of  Creamery  machinery 
and  Fixtures,  household  and  kitchen  furniture,  and 
many  small  articles.  This  large  farm  Is  furnished 
with  the  most  complete  and  costly  implements  and 
machinery  of  any  farm  in  the  whole  county,  and  all 
this  costly  machinery  and  fine  Jersey  milch  cows  and 
young  cattle  will  positively  be  sold  regardless  of  cost. 
Terms  of  sale  will  be  CASH. 

For  posters  giving  full  particulars,  address 

WILCOX  TANNING  CO., 

March  2, 1892.  Wilcox,  Pa. 


TWO  SPLENDID  ARTICLES 
FOR  THE  DAIRY. 

Unsurpassed  in  the  Universe. 

The  Common  Sense 
L7  . 4  Milk  ,Tar 

■E  If  >  TTl  Discards  the  use  of  glass  or 
M  l  metal  tops,  wire  balls  or  other 

fit  4  I  fasteners,  which  render  the 

If  I  \  ordinary  jar  so  difficult  to  keep 

M  J.  clean  and  so  expensive  to  keep 

in  order.  The  covers  are  never 

bwM  <  used  but  once  anfl  the  tlme 

iiaBr. -A  |  j  saved  In  washing  will  pay  tljelr 
cost.  Customers  will  return  the 
ijjil;;  bottles,  for  without  new  covers 


Incubators  Only 

A.  F.  Williams,  Bristol,  Ct. 


HATCH  chickens  by  steam 


WYCKOFF’S 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns, 

Selected  and  bred  especially  for  their  superior  egg- 
producing  qualities.  Eggs  for  hatching,  $2.00  per 
setting  of  15;  83.75  per  30;  $5.00  per  45.  Circular  free. 

Address  C.  H.  WYCKOFF,  Groton,  N.  Y. 


E  improved  lynj  n jk-rnn 

xcelsior  INCUBATOR 

£f"eI',t'C.r,c*d  Tirst-clas^  Hatcher  made. 


Hatcher  innde, 

iSelLReguIating, 


Simple,  Perfect, 


Boyd’s  Process  of  Ripening  Cream. 

©Insures  uniformity  of  butter.  Dis¬ 
penses  with  Ice  In  the  dairy.  The 
best  results  in  quantity  and  quality 
of  product  guaranteed.  One  at  whole¬ 
sale  where  there  is  no  agent.  Send  for 
circular  to 

JOHN  BOYD.  Patantee  and  Ul’Pr, 
199  Lake  Street,  Chicago,  111. 


From  prize-winning  barred  Plymouth 
Rocks  and  S.  C.  B.  Leghorns. 

Write  for  prices. 

WILL  M.  McConnell,  Cadiz,  Ohio. 


\  Thousands  in  aac-  il 
I  cess!  a  I  operation.  H 
Guaranteed  to  hatch  il 
a  larger  percentage  If 
of  fertile  eggs  at  lees  a 
cost  than  any  other  incubator. 
Send  6c.  for  Illns.  Catalogue. 


PHOSPHATE  ^potatoes?*1 

CJfSold  to  farmers  direct.  No  agents 
Yokk  Chemical  Works,  York,  Pa. 


Patentee  and 
Sole 

hailMlanr, 


Write  CRYSTAL  CREAM 
ERY  CO.,  LAi\SIXG,  MICH, 
for  Catalogues  of 


Glass  M  ilk  Cans,  Never 
It  ust.  Water  Tanks  of  steel 
nlate,  everlasting.  Cream 
Iwitbout  Ice  or  with  Ice..  We 
want  agepts  everywhere. 
Big  cut  in  prices. 


Oar  1891  importation  gives  us  a  large  stable  of  the  best  Coach  Horses  we  can  either 
Import  or  raise.  These  are  the  best  general-purpose  horses,  and  average  best  proflte 

We  ^ura  47e*7  holse  *  SOTmd«  reliable  breeder.  See  our  list  of  winnings  at  the 
great  Shows.  We  have  the  best. 

Send  tor  Catalogue  and  particular!. 

CLEVELAND  BAY  HORSE  COMPANY,  PAW  PAW,  MICH.j 


OXFORD  BASKET  WORKS, 
Oxford,  Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y., 
MANUFACTURES  THE  BEST 
Berry  Crates,  Peach,  Grape  and  Berry 
Baskets.  Illustrated  Catalogue  free. 
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Errors  of  a  Bilious  Ther¬ 
mometer. 

Not  a  hundred  miles  from  the  center  of 
Delaware  County  in  New  York  State  lives 
an  estimable  couple — man  and  wife — who 
have  passed  middle  age  and  who  have 
lived  all  their  married  life  on  the  farm 
they  qow  call  their  home.  It  was  a  gift 
from  the  father  of  the  bride  on  the  day 
she  was  married  and  the  then  young  hus¬ 
band  had  money  enough  saved  to  partially 
stock  it  and'  start  in  on  a  farmer’s  life, 
with  but  few  debts.  Industry  and  econ¬ 
omy  soon  enabled  them  to  get  out  of 
debt.  They  have  a  dairy  of  about  10 
cows;  they  formerly  ran  a  larger  one, 
but  are  comfortably  off,  have  no  children, 
and  are  not  working  quite  so  hard  as  in 
their  younger  days. 

The  writer  of  these  lines  occasionally 
visits  the  old  people.  He  is  a  gicat 
stickler  for  modern  ideas  and  methods — 
the  old  lady  is  conservatism  personified, 
lie  has  often  urged  her  to  change  her 
methods  and  utensils  for  better  ones,  but 
to  no  avail.  Her  little  dog-power  drives 
her  old-fashioned  dog  churn,  she  sets  her 
milk  in  shallow  pans  and  tempers  the 
cream  with  her  finger — just,  as  she  proud¬ 
ly  says,  her  mother  and  her  grandmother 
did  before  her.  No  amount  of  talk  and 
presents  of  farm  literature  had  ever  pro¬ 
duced  any  visible  effect,  until  about  a 
month  ago,  on  the  occasion  of  a  brief 
visit,  circumstances  helped  to  give  the 
good  old  lady  an  object-lesson  which  she 
was  forced  to  admit.  Let  her  tell  the 
story  in  her  own  words  as  she  told  it  to 
me  on  my  arrival. 

“I  ain’t  feelin’  very  well  to-day.  I 
waked  up  this  raornin’  with  a  pesky  head¬ 
ache  an’  then  I  had  a  heap  of  trouble 
with  the  churnin’.  I  couldn’t  git  the 
butter  to  come.  I  made  it  jist  as  warm 
as  usual  an’  put  the  dog  on  the  machine. 
After  he  had  churned  about  three-quar¬ 
ters  of  an  hour,  I  begun  to  git  discour¬ 
aged.  1  put  a  little  more  hot  water  in  it, 
but  I  was  mity  careful— I  don't  like 
scalded  butter,  whitey  and  poor.  So  I 
sot  the  dog  a-goin’  agin’  and  churned  and 
churned  and  churned,  until  his  tongue 
hung  out — he  was  that  tired.  1  he  buttei 
wouldn’t  come  an’  the  pesky  milk  is  in 
the  churn  yet.  Troubles  always  seem  to 
come  in  groups.  Last  time  I  had  ahead- 
aclie,  I  had  jist  sich  a  time  with  the 
churnin’ — the  butter  wouldn’t  come. 

All  at  once  the  solution  of  the  trouble 
flashed  through  my  mind,  and  I  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  enlighten  the  old  lady  at  once 
as  follows : 

“Now,  Aunty,  listen  to  me.  The  trouble 
with  your  milk  was  in  its  temperature. 
It  was  too  cold.  You  awakened  with  a 
headache  this  morning— you  are  bilious- 
have  a  sluggish,  inactive  liver  and  con¬ 
sequently  have  anything  but  an  active 
circulation.  ^  our  feet  are  a  little  cold  , 
are  they  not  ?  ” 

“Well,  yes,  they  are  rather  cold.” 

“  I  thought  so.  So  are  your  hands. 
Owing  to  your  headache  and  impaired 
circulation,  your  hands  were  cold  as  well 
as  your  feet  and  when  you  tempered  the 
cream  with  your  finger,  it  seemed  to  your 
cold  fingers  10  or  15  degrees  warmer  than 
it  really  was.  You  must  have  a  ther¬ 
mometer.  That  never  gets  cold  fingers, 
never  has  impaired  circulation.  ^  ou  ad¬ 
mitted  that  the  last  time  you  had  a  head¬ 
ache  you  had  just  the  same  trouble. 
Now,  I  am  going  to  town,  and  will  buy 
you  a  thermometer  and  you  must  temper 
that  cream  as  it  should  be  done — about 
70  degrees  for  this  time  of  the  year.” 

Off  I  went ;  I  got  the  thermometer  and 
hastened  back.  The  churn  had  been 
rolled  into  the  kitchen  near  the  stove, 
where  the  contents  did  not  grow  cooler. 
When  the  thermometer  was  put  in,  it 
showed  a  temperature  of  59  degress.  Hot 
water  was  carefully  stirred  in  until  it 
was  warmed  up  to  71  degrees  and  then  it 
was  taken  to  the  churning  room,  where 
30  minutes’  work  by  the  now  rested  dog, 
brought  a  good  yield  of  butter. 

The  old  lady  acknowledged  “  the  corn.” 
She  could  not  help  it,  and  since  that  date 


she  has  tempered  her  cream  with  the 
thermometer.  But  she  resists  all  other 
innovations  as  much  as  ever  and  laughs  in 
my  face  when  I  suggest  that  other  churns 
are  better  than  the  “dash.”  progress. 

A  Successful  Canadian 
Garden. 

“  GO  THOU  AND  DO  LIKEWISE  !  ” 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Canadian  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society,  Mr.  W.  S.  Turner  read 
the  following  paper : 

A  number  of  years  ago  I  obtained  possession  of  a 
small  piece  of  ground  containing  the  needed  build¬ 
ings  and  about  a  quarter  of  an  acre  that  was  used  as 
the  garden  here  referred  to.  Quack  and  Nut  Grass 
and  wormwood  covered  the  ground,  while  a  few 
apple  trees  were  well  furnished  with  dead  branches, 
suckers,  bark  lice,  borers,  etc. 

Being  sensible  of  my  utter  ignorance,  I  subscribed 
for  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  and  was  especially 
instructed  by  the  articles  by  Joseph  Harris,  and.  fol¬ 
lowing  the  advice  therein  received,  I  bought  manure, 
plowed  In  all  I  possibly  could,  using  so  much  Indeed 
that  neighbors  thought  I  was  a  manure  crank.  To 
feed  what  little  stock  I  had,  I  planted  corn  and  pota¬ 
toes,  and  a  few  pumpkins  among  the  corn,  on  part  of 
the  lot. 

When  I  commenced  gardening,  which  was  very  up¬ 
hill  work,  as  I  had  enjoyed  no  experience,  not  having 
even  3een  any  gardening  work  done,  I  made  beds 
for  vegetables  In  the  old-fashioned  way,  about  four 
feet  wide  and  twelve  feet  long,  thus  making  many 
walks,  which  required  much  labor  to  keep  clean,  es¬ 
pecially  when  purslane  appeared  in  the  late  summer. 
I  worked  early  and  late  to  keep  down  the  weeds,  but 
managed  to  have,  comparatively  speaking,  a  clean 
garden. 

I  had  to  hire  the  hoeing  done  for  the  corn  and  pota¬ 
toes,  so  thick  were  the  grass  and  weeds,  and  I  had 
much  difficulty  in  getting  a  man  who  would  do  an 
honest  day’s  work,  as  well  as  in  getting  him  to  work 
thoroughly.  But  I  came  out  better  than  my  neigh¬ 
bors  had  predicted,  besides  having  learned  many 
valuable  lessons. 

The  next  spring  In  a  determined  effort  to  subdue 
the  Quack  Grass  I  plowed  and  harrowed  thoroughly, 
then  went  over  with  a  horse  rake  and  hauled  the 
stuff  off  by  the  cart-load  and  this  labor  paid  very 
largely.  X  sowed  mangolds  and  carrots  In  addition 
to  the  corn,  potatoes  and  pumpkins.  In  the  garden  I 
abandoned  the  beds,  cultivated  in  long  rows  and 
added  a  Dutch  hoe,  digging  fork  and  hand  weeder  to 
my  tools.  I  planted  my  potatoes  on  The  Rural 
plan  in  shallow  trenches,  putting  in  a  good  compost, 
covering  lightly,  planted  the  sets  and  covered  them 
up,  leaving  the  ground  level  all  summer. 

Having  determined  to  pay  special  attention  to 
tomatoes  and  celery,  I  had  started  them  in  the  house 
and  kept  them  transplanted,  using  the  last  time 

(Continued  on  next  page.) 


Bronchitis.— The  usual  symptoms  of  this  disease 
are  Cough,  Soreness  of  the  Lungs  or  Throat,  Hoarse¬ 
ness,  Difficulty  of  Breathing,  Hectic  Fever,  a  spitting 
of  phlegm  or  matter,  and  some, times  blood.  It  is  an 
inflammation  of  the  fine  skin  lining  the  inside  of  the 
whole  of  the  wind  tubes  or  air  vessels  which  run 
through  every  part  of  the  I.ungs.  Jayne's  Expecto¬ 
rant  immediately  suppresses  tbe  Cough,  Pain,  In¬ 
flammation,  Fever,  and  Difficulty  of  Breathing;  pro¬ 
duces  a  free  and  easy  expectoration,  and  effects  a 
speedy  cure.— Adv. 
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paper  boxes,  so  that  In  setting  them  out  on  the  first 
of  June,  their  growth  was  not  at  all  checked.  I  planted 
hem  four  feet  apart,  and,  just  as  I  do  now  after  years 
of  experience,  I  tied  the  leading  branch  of  each  toma¬ 
to  vine  to  a  stake,  as  It  grew,  and  pruned  all  super¬ 
fluous  branches,  so  that  the  strength  of  the  plant  was 
diverted  towards  the  formation  of  fruit  buds,  and  in 
this  way  I  got  earlier  and  liner  fruit. 

The  celery  was  transplanted  outside,  first,  four 
inches  apart,  then,  about  July  1,  it  was  set  in  the 
trenches  which  I  made  eight  inches  deep.  I  put  in 
two  inches  of  old  manure,  which  I  covered  two 
inches  deep  with  fine  soil  and  then  set  the  plants 
seven  inches  apart.  The  following  fall  I  plowed  a 
little  deeper  than  before,  put  on  a  good  lot  of  man¬ 
ure,  and  also  got  some  small  and  tree  fruits,  which 
were  heeled  In  until  spring.  During  the  winter  I 
started  a  compost  heap  in  an  out-of-the-way  corner, 
and  this  was  my  bank  in  which  I  deposited  every¬ 
thing  that  was  likely  to  make  manure. 

I  built  a  tight  board  fence  six  feet  high  on  the 
north  side,  and  this  enabled  me  to  raise  tomatoes  still 
earlier.  X  now  arranged  the  garden  so  that  I  had 
three  walks  along  its  whole  length,  with  two  others  in¬ 
tersecting  them,  but  I  had  no  beds.  Between  the 
fruit  trees  I  manured  and  cultivated,  and  sowed  car¬ 
rots,  beets,  peas,  beans  and  celery  in  addition  to  corn 
and  potatoes.  Soon  we  could  not  use  all  I  raised, 
and,  as  soon  as  the  neighbors  found  that  they  could 
get  fresh  vegetables  from  me,  I  had  no  difflcultv  in 
disposing  of  all  I  had  to  spare;  in  fact,  I  even  sup¬ 
plied  some  of  the  vegetable  peddlers  when  they  want¬ 
ed  something  extra  nice  for  a  good  customer,  and  by 
this  time  my  garden  paid  expenses. 

Next  I  put  in  a  stone  drain  the  length  of  the  garden, 
at  a  cost  of  $25,  using  about  five  rods  of  stone,  which 
made  the  ground  higher  and  enabled  me  to  plant  two 
weeks  earlier,  because  it  dried  oft  so  much  quicker.  I 
now  grew  more  tomatoes,  as  I  found  that  I  could  raise 
and  sell  a  good  many  at  25  to  30  cents  per  dozen  before 
my  neighbors  had  any.  Celery  was  profitable,  as  it 
was  grown  as  a  second  crop.  I  increased  my  plant¬ 
ings  of  small  fruits,  especially  of  strawberries,  which 
returned  a  profit,  my  plan  being  to  see  how  much 
could  be  realized  from  a  small  piece  of  ground  in  the 
best  possible  condition.  In  carrying  out  this  intention 
I  would  sow  between  my  strawberry  plants — which 
were  in  rows  3j^  feet  apart,  15  inches  in  the  row — any 
or  all  of  the  following  vegetables:  Lettuce,  radish, 
early  carrots,  peas,  early  cauliflower  and  shallots;  or 
prick  out  celery  plants.  Tomatoes,  live  feet  apart, 
and  trained  as  above,  can  also  go  in,  as  they  will  not 
make  much  shade.  But,  with  the  double  cropping  I 
never  neglected  the  manuring,  as  on  that  all  profit¬ 
able  returns  depended,  and  cultivation  must  not  be 
neglected.  I  have  found  that  horse  manure  is  the 
most  suitable  for  heavy  soil,  cow  manure  for  light 
soil,  the  use  of  these  two  varying  according  as  the 
soil  varies;  I  also  believe  there  is  a  great  future  for 
artificial  fertilizers.  The  tangible  results  of  the  last 
three  years  of  my  gardening  operations,  as  shown  by 
my  books,  which  have  been  carefully  kept,  are  not 
specially  wonderful,  and  yet  they  are  of  value  as  re¬ 
lating  to  so  small  a  plot  of  ground— a  quarter  of  an 
acre.  These  figures  also  do  not  include  anything  that 
was  used  by  ourselves  or  given  away,  but  solely  what 
was  sold. 

In  1889  the  receipts  of  the  garden  were  $140.63;  the 
expenses,  $31.33,  leaving  a  profit  of  $109.30.  The  re¬ 
ceipts  for  1890  were  $86.93;  the  expenses,  $25.17;  profit, 
$61.76.  The  receipts  for  1891  were  $144.79;  the  expenses, 
$36.79;  profit.  $108.  In  this  statement  I  have  not 
counted  my  own  or  family’s  labor  in  the  garden,  and, 
in  my  ignorance,  1  have  made  foolish  expenditures. 

Garden  Gossip. 

Ha ijishes. —Too  many  farmers  underrate  the  value 
of  radishes  in  the  home  garden,  and  so  fail  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  continuous  supply.  We  do  not  rate  their  nutri¬ 
tive  value  very  highly ;  it  is  more  from  the  aesthetic 
view  that  they  become  impprtant.  There  is  much 
more  in  the  appearance  of  a  table  than  the  hard¬ 
working  farmer  is  apt  to  think.  It  may  never  have 
occurred  to  him,  but  it  is  true  that  the  appearance  of 
the  table  has  made  or  marred  the  pleasures  of  a  meal 
for  him  on  hundreds  of  occasions.  There  is  something 
peculiarly  appetizing  in  the  very  looks  of  a  nice  plate 
of  radishes— they  give  what  nothing  else  does  so  well 
at  their  first  appearance,  color  and  variety.  Their 
many-hued  and  delicate  shapes  are  most  inviting. 
Then  why  not  have  them  at  intervals  all  through  the 
season  ?  Asa  rule,  the  Long  Scarlet,  so  often  grown, 
is  among  the  poorest  and  least  attractive  in  appear¬ 
ance.  The  quickest  to  grow  are  the  little,  short- 
topped,  turnip-shaped,  scarlet,  pink  or  white  in  color. 
Almost  as  early  and  more  beautiful  to  look  at  are 
the  sorts  classified  as  French  Breakfast  Radishes, 
slightly  elongated  from  the  turnip  shape,  with  pink 
upper  half  and  whitish  root.  Then  there  are  others 
of  a  yellowish  exterior,  and  from  that  color  to  gray 
and  black.  It  is  such  a  very  little  work  to  make  five 
or  six  plantings  of  these,  that  we  often  wonder  why 
so  many  plant  but  once  in  the  season,  and  some  not 
at  all. 

Beets.— After  trying  most  of  the  recommended 
beets  for  table  use,  I  have  made  up  my  mind  that  the 
Bassano  is  the  best  of  all.  It  is  almost,  if  not  quite, 
as  early  as  any:  it  is  very  tender  and  delicious  in 
quality  and  perfectly  easy  to  grow.  Does  any  one 
know  of  a  better  beet?  By  the  way,  while  on  this 
subject,  in  the  interests  of  good  living,  I  want  to  pro¬ 
test  against  a  practice  which  prevails  on  too  many 
farms.  The  area  planted  to  beets  is  too  small.  There 
should  be  a  generous  space  allotted  to  them.  Then, 
as  soon  as  they  are  large  enough  for  “  greens,”  thin 
them  out  and  eat  them ;  but  don’t  wait  until  they  are 
large  before  you  begin  to  eat  the  beets  proper.  As 
soon  as  they  are  two  inches  in  diameter,  begin  pulling 
them  for  the  table,  and  be  sure  to  have  enough 
planted  so  that  you  will  not  feel  that  you  must  wait 
until  they  grow  bigger.  They  are  never  so  good  as 
when  they  are  small;  they  are  rather  poor  eating  in 
the  fall  when  full-grown.  Eat  them  when  they  are 
at  their  best  and  when  they  will  do  you  the  most 
good.  Never  mind  them  for  a  winter  crop;  there  are 
plenty  of  better  vegetables  for  that  season. 

Okra.— Okra  is  so  easily  grown  that  It  should  find 
a  place  in  every  home  garden.  It  will  grow  wherever 
a  hill  of  corn  will,  and  a  half  dozen  plants  will  yield 


quite  a  large  supply.  The  pods,  cut  when  young  and 
tender,  are  very  delightful  soup  vegetables,  being 
delicate  in  flavor  and  mucilaginous  in  character. 
They  are  also  excellent  stewed,  for  pickles,  or  as  a 
prominent  part  In  that  famous  Southern  dish  known 
as  gumbo.  Okra  will  continue  bearing  through  the 
season,  if  the  pods  are  kept  cut  and  not  allowed  to 
ripen.  gardener. 

Grape  Growing:  in  California. 

On  page  116  (February  20)  The  Rural  says  of  the 
Concord  Grape  “  Three  to  four  tons  per  acre  is  as 
much  as  any  vineyardist  who  knows  his  business  will 
try  to  produce.”  No  doubt  the  writer  means,  east  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains;  for  with  our  California  vine¬ 
yards,  that  would  be  considered  a  very  small  crop. 
We  never  thin  out  grapes.  Our  ranch  is  in  the  Santa 
Cruz  Mountains  15  miles  from  the  Pacific  Ocean  and 
at  an  altitude  of  1 ,450  feet.  A  gulch  cuts  the  eastern 
portion  of  one  of  our  vineyards  so  as  to  make  three 
pieces  as  follows  :  the  flrst  is  89x28J<6  yards  ;  the 
second  is  88x20  yards;  the  third  is  53x35  yards;  mak¬ 
ing  in  all  1  27-100  acre.  From  these  three  pieces  I 
took,  in  1899,  32,500  pounds  (=■  Ifij-f  tons)  of  Black  Mal- 
voisie  Grapes,  of  which  28,550  pounds  were  sold  to  a 
ocal  winery  and  the  rest  sent  by  rail  to  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  where  they  were  accurately  weighed,  and  re¬ 
turns  made  for  above  mentioned  weights.  This  is  at 
the  rate  of  128-10  tons  per  acre.  The  Black  Malvoisle 
belongs  to  the  same  family  of  grapes  as  the  Black 
Hamburgh  and  the  Rose  of  Peru.  and.  to  my  taste,  is 
the  best  of  the  three.  Now,  if  we  could  only  get  a 
cent  per  pound  it  would  be  very  profitable  to  raise 
grapes;  but  I  got  only  $8  per  ton  (or  4-10  of  a  cent  per 
pound)  at  the  winery,  and  $15  per  ton  gross,  for  those 
sent  to  San  Francisco,  with  such  very  large  deductions 
for  freight,  drayage  and  commission,  and  return 
freight  on  vineyard  boxes,  that  the  total  gross  re¬ 
ceipts  amounted  to  but  a  trifle  over  $100  per  acre. 

That  same  autumn  I  dug  up  every  fourth  vine,  each 
way,  and  planted  almonds  In  the  places  thus  left 
vacant.  This  spring  I  will  put  French  prune  grafts 
into  the  almond  stocks  and  in  a  few  years  will  re¬ 
move  all  the  vines,  and  have  a  good  prune  orchard  in 
place  of  the  vineyard. 

The  same  year  (1890),  in  the  valley  below,  and  seven 
or  eight  miles  from  us,  I  heard  of  a  man,  who,  from 
10  acres,  sold  to  the  same  winery,  140  tons  of  the  same 
kind  of  grapes,  thus  beating  me  by  more  than  a  ton 
per  acre.  Both  of  these,  however,  were  exceptional 
crops.  Last  fall,  the  same  winery,  for  the  same  kind 
of  grapes,  gave  only  $7  per  ton.  We  prune  down  to  a 
crown,  making  our  vineyards  at  this  time  of  the  year 
look  as  though  they  were  filled  with  rows  of  old  dead 
stumps.  Many  persons  about  here  have  ceased  to 
plant  any  grapes  except  those  which  will  bear  trans¬ 
portation  East,  as  California  every  year  is  over¬ 
stocked  with  grapes.  The  most  profitable  kinds  we 
raise,  are  the  Tokay  and  the  Cornlchon,  both  of  which 
bear  transportation  quite  well.  G.  R.  b. 

Wmcn  Is  Correct  ?— Bailey’s  Sweet  (Downing) 
or  Bailey  Sweet  (Thomas)  is  described  by  the  two 
writers  above  alluded  to  in  substantially  the  same 
manner,  with  one  exception.  Downing  says  “  the 
stalk  is  short  and  rather  small.”  Thomas  says  “  the 
stalk  is  slender,  one  inch  long.”  Fine  specimens  of 
the  fruit  are  before  us,  but  the  stalk  is  very  short, 
not  over  three-eighths  of  an  inch  in  length.  Will  any 
of  our  readers  who  may  have  the  fruit  tell  us  if  it 
has,  with  them,  a  long  stem  as  per  Thomas,  or  short 
stem  as  per  Downing?  It  may  be  that  different  lo¬ 
cations  modify  this  feature  of  the  fruit,  though  such 
a  variation  is  not  common. 


J.  S.  &  W.  G.  Crosby  of  Greenville,  Mich.,  announce 
that  on  Wednesday,  March  30, 1892,  they  will  offer  at 
auction  sale  at  their  sales  barns  in  North  Greenville, 
the  finest  lot  of  purebred  stock  ever  sold  under  the 
hammer,  including  imported  and  home-bred  stallions, 
Shire,  Clydesdale,  Cleveland  Bay  and  trotting  bred 
horses.  A  large  number  of  purebred  Short-horn  bulls 
and  cows,  many  of  them  sired  by  their  pure  Duchess 
bull  Grand  Duke  of  Eureka  Place  98,321,  and  many  of 
the  cows  bred  to  him.  Also  some  tine  Jersey  and 
Guernsey  bulls.  Last,  but  not  least,  an  elegant  bunch 
of  important  and  home-bred  Shropshire  sheep.  All 
stock  recorded  or  eligible.  People  wanting  breeding 
stock  should  not  fall  to  attend  this  sale  of  stock  from 
one  of  Michigan’s  most  prided  farms.  Their  sales 
catalogue  is  mailed  free  to  all  writing  for  It.— Adv. 


FERTILIZERS ! 

INFORMATION  FREE. 

You  can  get  full  Information  as  to  the  use, 
application  and  results  from  commercial  fer¬ 
tilizers,  through 

“THE  HOMESTEAD,” 

just  issued,  which  can  be  had  free  by  sending 
postal  card  to 

MICHIGAN  CARBON  WORKS, 

DETROIT,  MICH. 


HANG  YOUR  DOORS 

on  the  Barn,  or  on  any  other  Building,  with  Stan¬ 
ley  s  Corrugated  Steel  Hinges,  as  they  are 
much  stronger  and  handsomer  than  the  old 
style  and  cost  no  more. 


They  can  be  had  Japanned  or  Galvanized  at 
slight  additional  cost,  thus  preventing  rust.  If 
no  hardware  dealer  in  your  vicinity  keeps  them, 
write  us. 

THE  STANLEY  WORKS,  New  Britain,  Conn. 


8  per  cent  Semi-Annual 

Cherokee  County,  Kau.,  Real  Estate  Bonds. 

The  rate  is  good,  and  security  in  southeastern 
Kansas  unquestioned.  Long  experience  and  no 
foreclosure.  Write 

BANK  OF  H.  R.  CROWELL,  Columbus,  Kan. 


Will  it  pay  ?  is  naturally  the  flrst  question  that  pre¬ 
sents  itself  for  answer  in  any  consideration  of  spray¬ 
ing.  This  question  is  the  universal  touchstone  now¬ 
adays.  If  it  pays  to  spray,  wo  want  to  know  it,  that 
we  may  adopt  tills  method  of  fighting  Insects  and 
fungi  and  get  our  share  of  the  financial  reward.  If  it 
does  not  pay  to  spray,  we  want  to  know  it,  that  we 


“ACME”  Pulverizing’  Harrow 


Clod  Crusher  and  Leveler. 


PRICE  about  the  same  as  a  common 
drag,  or  say  40  per  cent  less  than  the 
old  style  Acme. 

It  does  the  “whole  business”  from  start 
to  finish,  viz.,  it  “  digs,”  crushes,  pulver¬ 
izes,  levels  and  smoothes,  all  in  one  oper¬ 
ation.  Cuts  over  the  entire  surface  of  the 
ground.  SENT  ON  TlilAL. 


may  not  be  led  into  an  unprofitable  undertaking.  We 
may  be  in  the  business  of  fruit-growing  for  our  health 
but  we  are  also  in  it  for  the  profit  that  may  be  made. 

Note  what  E.  Clark,  Osage  City,  Kan.,  says  :  “  1 
sprayed  my  orchard,  and  my  apples  are  clean  of 
worms.  Had  the  finest  crop  of  apples  that  I  ever 
had.  I  had  to  prop  the  trees,  but  still  the  limbs  broke 
on  lots  of  them.  My  crop  will  make  me  80  per  cent  of 
fine  apples,  clean  of  worms.  I  compared  my  Ben 
Davis  apples  with  my  neighbor's,  mine  being  a  little 
above  80  per  cent  clean,  while  his  were  90  per  cent 
wormy.  I  had  one  plum  tree,  Lombard,  around 
which  I  had  to  build  a  scaffold  to  hold  up  the  fruit 
It  had  at  least  five  bushels  of  fine  plums  on  it,  while 
my  neighbor’s  plums  all  rotted  and  fell  off.  I  would 
not  take  $100  for  my  sprayer,  and  do  without  it,  for  I 
have  gained  70  per  cent  over  last  year.” 

And  writes  Mr.  John  F.  Williams,  of  Lawrence, 
Douglas  Co.,  Kan.:  “I  sprayed  all  my-apple  trees — 
about  300.  They  are  eight  years  old.  Last  year  and 
the  year  before  they  bore,  but  not  so  heavily.  The 
fruit  was  mostly  large  and  smooth,  but  nearly  every 
apple  had  a  worm  in  it.  This  year  the  trees  are  very 
full,  the  apples  are  large,  smooth  and  nicely  colored, 
and  I  think  not  mo-e  than  one  in  25  has  a  worm  in  it. 
1  noticed  one  tree  of  Jonathans  (I  have  about  30  of 
them)  which  stood  near  the  fence  so  that  I  could 
spray  but  one  side  of  it,  the  apples  on  the  side  I  did 
not  spray  were  nearly  all  wormy.  Those  I  could  reach 
were  all  right.  I  sprayed  but  once,  just  as  the  bloom 
was  falling.  I  also  sprayed  my  plum  trees,  about  50 
Wild  Goose  and  Miner.  They  have  borne  a  very  large 
crop  of  plums,  the  nicest  in  our  market,  and  none 
wormy.  I  am  so  well  pleased  with  my  experience  in 
spraying  that  I  am  glad  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
telling  it.  It  pays.” 

The  above  parties  both  use  the  Excelsior  Spraying 
Outfits,  manufactured  by  William  Stahl,  Quincy, 
Ill.,  vtho  will  mail,  free,  upon  application,  his  book 
entitled  “Spraying  Fruit— How,  When,  Where  and 
Why  to  Do  It.”  This  book  contains  much  valuable 
information  on  this  subject,  and  every  fruit-grower 
should  have  one. — Adv. 


THE  CHAMPION 

IQ  in  great  demand. 

10  the  best  selling  Peach. 

P  A  B  T  White  Froastono. 
M ft  ft  JKfaU  I  first-clam  shipper. 

Special  terms  to  Nurserymen 
and  Canvassers.  Write 

The  HooverA  Gaines  Co. 
DAYTON,  OHIO. 


I  492  I  892 

COLUMBUS  (ll8COverert  the 

-  land.  1 1  I  s 

reasonable  to  expect  that  his  namesake  will 
turn  it  to  good  advantage. 

THE  COLUMBIA  CHILLED  PLOWS 

are  unexcelled  for  light  draft,  ease  of  hand¬ 
ling,  good  work  and  wearing  qualities.  Our 
points  and  castings  outwear  all  others. 
Send  for  circular.  Mention  this  paper. 

COLUMBIA  PLOW  WORKS, 

P.  O.  Copake  Iron  Works,  Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y. 


iO  CAPERDA 

VaiJU  ALL  THE  YEAR 

Can  be  made  easy  by  any  energetic  person  selling  ••  CHAM¬ 
PION  PASTE  STOVE  POLISH.”  No  brush  ro 
Ijaired.  No  hard  labor.  No  dtmt  or  dirt.  Alwaji 
r^-ady  for  une.  An  article  every  housekeeper  will  buy 
'l  6,000  packages  sold  in  Philadelphia.  Exclusive  agenc*  fo< 
One  or  more  coantics  given  competent  person.  Write  to  lay 
enclosing  stamp  for  particulars.  You  will  never  regret  it 
4.dd/e*«.  CHAMPION  CO.«  4*  N.  Fourth  St.;  Philadelphia*  f*. 


$00.00 

A 

WEEK 


,  woman  wanted  to  take  t 
sole  agency  for  an  arti 
that  is  needed  in  cvr 
home  and  in dispens 
hie  in  every  offic 
SELLS  AT  SIGHT, 
town  or  country.  $700 
00  days  and  a  steady  incoi 
afterward.  A  “Bonanz 
for  the  right  person.  Goi 
kjohs  are  scarce  ai 
soon  taken.  Write  at  on 
L  W.  JONES,  Manager,  Springfield,  Ohi 


WALL  PAPER 


AT  WHOLESALE  PRICES 

TTandsqmo  New  Designs,  3c  a  roll. 

Beautiful  Gilt  Papers,  lie  a  roll. 

Elegant  Embossed  Gilt  Papers.  8c  a  roll. 

J  inch  Borders,  Without  Gilt,  lea  yard. 

4  to  18  Inch  Borders,  With  Gilt,  Sfc  and  3c  a  yard, 
bend  8e  to  pay  postage  on  over  1 0o  samples. 
Address  F.  XI.  CADY,  305  Ills' i  Ct.,  Providence,  R.L 


jOKKft  Y 

[  CUATEH  and 

%  KANKKTH. 

Indorsed  by  all 
f  lead  In  g  berry 
growers  as  The 
BEST.  Also  (art  , 

—  —  —  —  —  — —  —  a  Packages,  (irape,"  _ 

Peach  and  other  banket*.  Prices  low.  Illus.  Catalogue  V 

DISBROW  MFC.CO.jROCHESTER.N.' 


imaxi 


DUANE  II.  NASH, 

SOLE  MANUFACTURER, 

Millington,  New  Jersey. 

N.  B.— I  deliver  free  on  board  at  convenient  dis¬ 
tributing  depots.  ( Mention  this  paper.) 


HENCH  S  DROMGOLD’S 

HARROW 


ALL-STEEL  FRAME 
PRING- 
TOOTH 


Teeth  Quickly  Adjusted 
by  only  loosen¬ 
ing  one 
nut. 


THE  BEST! 

Tooth  Holder  ever  invented. 

The  tooth  is  held  in  position  by  a  Ratchet 
with  which  it  cun  bo  adjusted  so  as  to 
wear  from  15  to  18  inchos  off  tho  point  of 
the  tooth,  which  is  four  or  five  times  as 
much  wear  or  service  ns  can  be  obtained 
from  any  other  Spring-tooth  Harrow  in 
existence.  Catalogues  free. 

AGENTS  WANTED. 

_ _  HENCH  &  DBOMGOLB,  YORK,  PA. 

Over  10,000  of  these  Harrows  sold  in  1891. 

Be  not  deceived,  buy  only  tho 

HENCH  &  DROMGQLD  HARROW, 

XXT*  Ask  your  dealer  for  it, 

EUREKA  MOWER 


Improved  for  1892 


Malleable  Shoes,  new 
cut  Gear,  Taper  J5ar, 
Open  Guard, 
Improved 
Knife-bar,  new 
J  m  Hock  Shaft. 


Manufac¬ 
tured  in 
three  sizes 
5,  6  and  7  feet. 

IS  HARROWS 

All  steel  frame  or 
channel  steel  draft 
bars  with  hard  wood 
cross  beams,  as  de¬ 
sired.  Sizes,  I  I,  10,  is 
and  22  Tooth.  Has 
X  «>  K  <t  t  A  L  for 
strength  of  frame  or 
lightness  of  draft. 
Folds  perfectly. 


EUREKA  CULTIVATORS 

■““"with  the  many  adjustments  and^-^ 
changes  that  can  be  made  c 
same  frame,  make  them  the 
cultivators  in  the  market.  A 
5  or  7  Spring  Tooth,  5,  7  or 
!>  Shovel  Tooth,  a  biller  or 
a  furrow  opener  ' 

can  easily  be  dg 
constructed  by  •  -  — - 
the  farmer  from . 
same  frame.  I 
Send  for  catalogue 

EUREKA  MOWER  CO.  UTICA, N. 


FARMERS 


Saw  and  Grist  Mill.  4  H.P. 

and  larger.  Catalogue  free. 

UvLOACfl  WILL  C«..  itlipta.  (la. 


GENERAL  ADVERTISING  RATES 

—  OF  — 

The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Standing  at  the  head  of  the  Agricultural  Press,  goes 
to  every  inhabited  section  of  North  America,  and  its 
readers  are  the  leading  men  in  their  communities. 
K*f*They  are  Buyers. 

ADVERTISING  KATES. 

Ordinary  Advertisements,  per  agate  line  (14 

lines  to  the  inch) . .  cents 

One  thousand  lines  or  more  within  one  year 
from  date  of  first  insertion,  per  agate  line,  25  « 

Yearly  orders,  occupying  10  or  more  lines, 

per  agate  line. .  .  25  •< 

Beading  Notices,  ending  with  “Adv.,"  per 

line  leaded . ..  .75  “ 

No  Advertisement  received  Tor  less  than  El  GO 
for  each  insertion  Cash  roust  accompany  * 
all  orders  for  transient  advertisements 
tXf  ABSOLUTELY  ONE  PRICE  ONLY.  _#$ 

Terms  of  Subscription. 

The  subscription  price  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker 

8ingle  copy,  per  year . $2.00 

Great  Britain,  Ireland,  Australia  and 

Germany,  per  year,  post-paid . $3,04  (12s.  6d  ) 

France.......... . . .  8.04  <l«x  fr.) 

French  Colonies .  4.08<29k|fr.) 

Entered  at  the  Post-Office  at  New  York  City,  N.  Y.  as 
second-class  mall  matter.  ’ 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 
Times  Building,  New  York. 
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What  Ails 
Your  Land? 


Does  it  produce  all  you  want 
it  to  ? 

Does  it  give  you  good  crops  of 
good  quality? 

DOES  IT? 
Do  you  realize  that  the  kind 
of  fertilizer  you  apply  is  as  im¬ 
portant  as  the  amount  ? 

Do  you  realize  that  a  “ton  of 
phosphate”  means  about  as 
much  as  “a  piece  of  chalk”? 

DO  YOU? 

IT  IS  A  FACT  that  a  ton  of  Stockbridge 
Special  Manure  will  go  twice  as  far 
and  furnish  twice  as  much  actual 
plant  food  as  a  ton  of  the  common 
“cheap”  phosphates.  It  supplies 
all  the  required  plant  food  for  each 
crop  at  the  right  time,  in  the  right 
form,  and  in  the  right  proportions 
to  secure  perfect  maturity.  Made 
only  by  the 

Dnil/yCD  Fertilizer  Boston 

DU  If  KCn  COMPANY,  NevJNVork 

“  We  state  what  we  sell,  and  sell 

what  we  stale.  ’  ’  A 


machinery. 

Power  Screw  j  npr 
Hydraulio,  or  \  IIYLi 
Knuckle  Joint  1 

Graters,  Elevators,  Etc. 

Boonur  &  Boschert  Press  Co, 


COLD  MEDAL 


Was  awarded  to  Rutter  Made  by  the 


f  At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Vermont  Dairymen's 
Association,  Jan,  12tli  to  14th.  1892.  Is  not  this  a  grand 
victory,  there  being  over  seventy  competitors;  the 
three  judges  stating  that  it  was  the  finest  lot  of  win¬ 
ter  butter  they  ever  saw.  This  makes  the 

23d  COLD  MEDAL 

-J  awarded.  Ko  system  can  compare  with  the  Cooley 

.-  _ _  fiond  T?n11  T11lia£rfl.fAri  fHrftllljLrfL 


_ niVATOW 


■  THEM  ALL. 


Oak.  Cover  Castings  will  not  break, 


O.  K.  BUTTER  WORKER' 


Made  on  scientific  principles.  Adjustable  bed. 
Preserves  the  grain  of  the  butter.  Solid 
wood  roller.  THE  MOST  PERFECT 
Butter  Worker  ever  put  on  the  market. 
J8S“  Send  for  O.  K.  Catalogue,  “©ft  A 


Buy  a  desirable  plantation,  and  go  to 

THE  SUNNY  SOUTH. 

We  offer  you  one  of  1,400  acres,  In  Sumter  County, 
Ga.,  on  Central  HR.  of  Georgia,  near  AndersonvlUe, 
Amerlcus  and  Macon.  Undulating  land,  large  shaded 
dwelling,  ample  outbuildings,  tenant  houses  and 
watered  with  streams  and  wells.  Fine  young  peach 
orchard  of  100  trees;  SOOacreB  pine,  hickory  and  oak; 
600  acres  tillable.  This  property  now  rents  for  over 
seven  per  cent  of  selling  price.  Will  be  sold  for  cash 
or  on  easy  terms.  For  full  particulars  address  JOHN 
B.  FELDER,  Amerlcus,  Ga„  or  E.  C.  MILLER,  74 
Cortlandt  Street,  New  York. 


ECLIPSE  CORN  PLANTER. 


rMPBlLLINGS  Corn  Planter  and  Fertilizer. 


Perfect  work  whether  ^ 
stony,  sward  or  mtdbrw^^^s^Timo  sav  c 

Send  for  circulars  and  catalogue. 


Hardy  Plants.  Azaleas, 


Rhododendrons. 


Roses,  Clernatis  and  all 


Hardy  Novelties 


READER  "ovT  RARE  FLOWERS 

■  *  m choice  only,  address  ELLIS  BROS. 

Keene,  N.H.  It  will  astonish  and  please.  23T FREE 


CTQ  AU/QrQQV  PLANTS  by  mail,  300  of  4  kinds, 
0  I  nAVTDLnnT  early  to  late,  only  #1.  By  Ex.  per 
1,000,  $1  and  up.  Best  plants  and  packing.  Price  list 
free.  All  berry  plants. 

SLAYMAKER  &  SON,  Dover,  Del. 


not  to  be  found  elsewhere. 

SHADY  HILL  NURSERY  CO., 

CAMBRIDGE,  MASS. 


OUR  SPECIALTIES. 

“HAWLEY’S”  Improved  East  Hartford  Extra 
Early  Peas,  ready  for  table  in  May.  Bushel,  $5.00. 

ONION  SEED,  strictly  choice  new  crop.  Home¬ 
grown  Long  Red,  $1.50  per  pound. 

Cabbage  Seed,  Northern  grown,  from  selection  Heads, 
ounce,  25  cents:  pound,  $2.50. 

Cucumber  Seed,  extra  stock,  all  kinds,  ounce, 10  cents ; 
pound,  75  cents. 

Potatoes,  “  Early  Beauty  of  Elberon,”  the  earliest 
and  best  variety  in  America.  $1.25  per  bushel; 
$3.00  per  barrel. 

Send  for  our  Catalogue  of  Seeds. 

It.  D.  HAWLEY  St  CO., 

Hartford,  Conn.  The  Old  Nutmeg  State. 


The  Dingee  &  Conard  Co’s 

ROSES 

Are  on  Their  Own  Roots,  and  Thrive 
where  Others  Fail. 

We  are  (and  have  been  for  years)  the  largest 
Rose  growers  in  America.  Mail  trade  is 
our  great  specialty.  Wherever  the  mail  goes, 
the  Dingee  &  Conard  Roses  are  at  home. 
Our  NEW  GUIDE  for  1892  isnow  ready. 
Better  and  handsomer  than  ever.  It  describes  up¬ 
wards  of  2,000  Roses,  Bulbs,  Hardy  Plants  and 
Seeds  ;  offer*  many  Exclusive  Novelties,  and  points 
the  way  to  success  with  flowers.  Free  on  request. 

THE  DINGEE  4.  CONARD  CO. 

Rose  Growers  and  Seedsmen,  WEST  GROVE,  PA. 


flAWSON  R0SE.1™ 

|  ■  11  .  .  other  novel- 

WLM  ties  which  we  control.  Send  for  Descriptive 
Catalogue  which  includes  these,  and  an  unsur¬ 
passed  stock  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs, 
Roses,  Rhododendrons,  Rare  Conifers,  Choicest 
Perennials,  etc. 

WM.  C.  STRONG  &  CO.,  Waban,  Mass. 


ROSE. 


FLOUR  OF  TOBACCO  &  SULPHUR. 

An  Insecticide  and  Fertilizer.  Will  destroy  lice  and  its  kindred  od 
plants.  Has  great  cleansing  qualities.  Used  extensively  in  green 
houses  and  poultry  houses:  sure  death  to  vermin.  Send  stamp  for 
circular.  Packages  by  mail  25c.  Large  packages  by  express,  paid 

by  purchaser,  60c.  F.  C.  STUKTEVANT*  Hartford.  Conn. 


CHEAP  EVERGREEN  FENCE 

Of  Norway  Spruce,  four  times  transplanted,  four  to 
six  feet  high.  For  price  inquire  of 

HAMMOND  &  WILLARD,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


JERRARD’S  SEED  POTATOES 

Are  grown  from  Jerrard’8  Famous  Seed  Stock  in  the  virgin  lands  of  the 
cold  North-East.  They  comprise  all  the  valuable  New  and  Standard  Kinds, 
and  are  warranted  superior  to  all  others  for  seed.  They  give  Earliest  and 
Largest  Crops  in  every  soil  aud  climate. 

JERRARD’S  NORTHERN  SEEDS 

Are  safe  for  Northern  Latitudes,  and  for  Very  Early  Vegetables  or  Large 
Standard  Crops  everywhere  they  are  not  surpassed. 

MY  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  FOR  1892  MAILED  FREE.  Address 

CEORCE  W.  P.  JERRARD,  -  CARIBOU,  MAINE. 


LINDS  AY’S 

Horse-Tooth  Ensilage  Seed  Corn 

Large  Grain,  Small  Cob,  Heavy  Foliage.  Write  for 
Sample  and  Price  to 

LINDSAY  &  CO.,  Portsmouth,  Va. 

FOR  SALE. 

The  EARLY  SCOTCH  SEED  OATS.  Price.  75  cents 
per  bushel.  Address  H.  S.  MYERS,  York  Pa. 


dimming  Homes 
Deserve 

Cb^rmin?  Grounds. 

We  can  help  you  to  have  the  latter  if 
you  write  us.  We  give  our  time  to  advise 
what  and  how  to  plant  successfully  and 
with  economy,  as  hundreds  throughout 
the  country  can  testify.  We  are  one  of 
the  largest  growers  in  the  country  of 

Rare  Tree?,  5brubs,  Fruity 


ECLIPSE  CORN  PLANTER  CO.. 

Enfield,  Grafton  Co.,  -  New  Hampshire 


H.  J.  Baker 

Made  to  furnish  the  EXACT  PLANT  food  REQUIRED  for 
EACH  PARTICULAR  CROP. 

They  Supersede  the  Use  of  Stable  Manure. 

The  estimated  values  as  published  by  all  the  various  Agricultural  Experiment 
Stations  prove  their  worth.  The  opinions  of  prominent  agriculturists  who  have  used 
them  for  over  20  years  sustain  our  claim  that  they  will  produce  paying  crops  of 
Smooth,  fair,  mealy  j  POTATOES.  Well  filled,  deep  kerneled  ears  of  CORN. 

Large  and  solid  CABBAGE.  The  heavlest  y,eld  of  ONIONS. 

The  finest  colors,  heaviest  weights,  I  /T'OR  A  U'C'O 
and  best  burning  quality  1  1  wunv/uo. 

“  A  A”  Ammoniated  Superphosphate  Standard  UnXlD.  Fertilizer. 

One  trial  of  these  goods  will  produce  results  easily  observed.  Secure  of  our 
agent,  or  of  us  direct  (215  Pearl  Street,  New  York)  our  pocket  memorandum 
hook  “  Facts  for  Farmers,”  mailed  free. 


SEE 


I)S.  12  pkts.  Flower,  TOc.;  12  pkts.  Vegetable, 
30c.;  6  Dahlias,  COc.;  10  Gladiolus,  30c.  All 
SSI.  Half  COc.  H.  F.  Burt,  Taunton,  Mass. 


OUR  MANUAL 


on  CANADA  HARDWOOD  WOOD 

ASHES 


Our  long  experience  enables  us  to  select  the  best 
In  the  market. 

THE  FOREST  CITY  WOOD  ASH  CO.. 
London,  Ont.,  Canada. 

Address  all  letters  from  United  States  to  SOUTH 
SUDBURY,  MASS. 


Will  plant  Corn,  Beans,  Peas  and  Beet  Seed  In  hills, 
drills  and  checks,  in  distances  desired.  It  Is  the  only 
Planter  that  will  distribute  all  fertilizers,  wet  or  dry, 
with  a  certainty,  in  different  amounts,  each  side  of 
seed.  Send  for  circulars. 


CONTENTS. 
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SEED  POTATOES. 

Did  it  ever  occur  to  vou  that  Aroostook  County. 
Maine,  Seed  Potatoes  are  THE  1JEST.  We  do 
not  mean  by  tills  that  they  are  as  good  as  any,  but 
that  thev  are  absolutely  the  BEST  grown  anywhere. 
The  reasons  for  this  opinion  are  set  forth  in  our  Cat¬ 
alogue  for  1892.  Mailed  free  upon  request. 

WM.  S.  SWEET  &  SON,  Providence,  R.  I. 


Seed  Potatoes. 

Choice  selected  noulton,  Aroostook  County,  Maine, 
Early  Rose,  Beauty  of  Hebron,  and  all  other  well- 
known  varieties.  For  sale  by 

\V.  E.  I)U K YEA’S  SONS, 

Produce  Commission  Merchants, 

119  Warren  Street,  New  York. 

«  n]  t*  ET  T  Every  reader  of  The  Rural 
Vw  11  I  E  LJ  m  to  see  niv  Catalogue  of 

seed  potato ES'rr. 

their  list  of  varieties  for  spring  planting.  Choice 
stock  of  best  varieties  at  lowest  prices.  My  catalogue 
a  new  departure  in  its  line.  Write  for  it  to-day. 

A.  F.  WH1TRIGHT,  Nova,  Ohio. 

SEED  POTATOES 

Our  Specialty.  3.000  bushels  of  the  best  varieties  on 
hand,  our  own  growing.  Prices,  one-third  lower  than 
other  seedsmen’s.  ILLUSTRATED  Catalog, Free. 

L.  L.  OLDS,  Potato  Seedsman,  Clinton,  Wis. 


Ministers,  Polaris,  Triumph,  New 
Queen,  SI  per  bushel.  Many  other 
kinds.  Price-list  Free. 

GEO.  A.  BONN  ELL,  Waterloo,  N.  Y. 


rile  Dairy  Sweepstakes,  The  Creamery  Sweepstakes* 

THE  GRAND  SWEEPSTAKES, 


VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 

Manufacturers  of  Creamery  aud  Dairy  Supplies. 


PERFECTION  IN  BUTTER  MAKING. 


r\  k 


OUTFIT 

EXCELS 


O.K. CHURN 


|  N  Has  Improvements  over 
I  I  yI  the  best.  Easy  to  clean, 


Pnmn  Fret*  Salary  Paid  Agents  »  Lawnsfstreet, Gardens.  Puts  outfires, 

OMI  Cl  ¥  I  MIIiM  II  W¥l  washes  wagons, windows.  Bails  boats.  Whitewashes  henhouse.  Controls 
swarming  #  bees.  Cattle  ■syringe.  Used  in  cotton  gins,  mills,  cooper  shops.  Throws  water  CO  feet.  Sample  free  if 
you  become  agent.  You  must  send  |  Oc  to  help  pay  this  ad.  We  sen.  t  complete  pumpa  id  3  attachments  If 
you  don’t  want  agency  send  $2.00«  Circulars  free.  A«  B»  SPIERS,  B  55,  No-  Winoham,  Mclin©- 


FRENCH  JhPERCHERON 


COACH  HORSES. 

lore  Stallions  imported  in  *91  than] 
ny  other  firm  More.Government 
'rize  winners  than  any  two  firms. 

)0  Prices  at  four  leading  American 

Airs.  to*  Illustrated  catalogue. 


200  STALLIONS  AND  MAKES 

Largely  from  TONGLEUR  7513 
(11596)  winner  of  40  Prizes  and  Gold 
Medals  with  his  eet  in  1891  „  _  . 

Visitors  welcome.  Correspondence  solicited. 

JQUi  W  illi  »IUT 


LIVE  STOCK  AND  DAIRY. 


The  Feeding  Value  of  Potatoes . 

Color  in  Jerseys . 

A  New  Milk  Company  in  New  York . 

A  Dangerous  New  York  Hog  Butter  Bill . 

How  Can  Milk  Farmers  Organize? . 

Carelessness  of  New  York  Dairy  Commission. 
Errors  of  a  Bilious  Thermometer . 


FARM  TOPICS. 


T.  B.  Terry's  Tools . 

Do  Copper  Compounds  Retard  Vegetation?. 

Chemicals  and  Celery . 

Fertilizer  for  Clover . 

Killing  Pea  Weevils .  . 

FIELD  CROPS. 


Practical  Potato  Points . 

Two  Potato  Points . 

Introducing  a  New  Potato . 

Scraps . . . 

Old  Remedies  for  Potato  RotV . 

How  to  Cut  Seed  Pototoes  . 

Rape  Culture . 

New  Potato  Varieties . 

HORTICULTURAL. 


Use  of  the  Bordeaux  Mixture . 

Grafting  Crab  Apples . 

Symptoms  of  Yellows . 

Peaches  on  Plum  Stocks . 

A  Successful  Canadian  Garden . 

Grape  Growing  in  California . 

WOMAN  AND  THE  HOME. 


Competition,  Sorosis  and  “  John” - 

The  South  Through  Northern  Eyes.. 

Equal  Rights  on  the  Farm . 

Tools  for  a  Housewife . 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


What  Others  Say 

Editorial . 

Brevities . 

Business  Bits. . . . 
Publisher’s  Desk 

Markets . 

Shear  N  onsense . . 


203 

204 

204 

205 
208 
209 
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GRAPE  VINES 


Plants  of  Best  duality.  Warranted  true  to  name.  Lowest 
ices.  Largest  Stock  and  Assortmont  of  Old^and  Hew 
irieties.  Sond  for  Price  List. 

BUSH  &  SON  A  MEISSNEB,  Bnshterg,  Mo. 


D 

B 


Rollers  Land,  Lawn,  Garden  and 

FOR  MACADAMIZING  ROADS. 

Horse  Carts  to  dump,  with 
.gggoL  3^-inch  tire,  $35. 

Southern  White  Seed  Corn 
Circulars  and  prices  on  ap- 
JOHN  W.  DOUGLASS.  57  Beekman  St.,  New  York, 


Tower’s  |® 
Improved 

SLICKER 

*  is  Guaranteed 

L>.  Absolutely  Water* 

*!  /Aeproof 

Improved  ✓Q//  / 

Slickers  have  ^  ^ 

beside  the  Fish  Brand  Q  P 

Trader**  on  every  Coat  a  * 

5oftWoolei}  < 

Watch  Out  I  Collar. 

Send  for 

A  J.  TOWER,  MFR.  BOSTON.  MASS  Catalog*. 


ALL  o* 

Improved 
Slickers  have 
beside  the  Fish  Brand 
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SEW  / RECENT  BOOKS. 

The  New  Potato  Culture. — By  Elbert 
S.  Carman,  editor  of  Thf.  Rural 
New-Yorker  ;  originator  of  the  Fore¬ 
most  of  Potatoes — Rural  New-Yorker 
No.  2.  This  book  gives  the  result  of 
15  years"  experiment  work  on  the 
Rural  Grounds 

How  to  Increase  the  crop  without  corresponding 
cost  of  production.  Manures  and  Fertilizers..  The 
Soil.  Depth  of  Planting.  Seed.  Culture.  The  Rural 
Trench  System.  Varieties,  etc.  It  is  respectfully 
submitted  that  these  experiments  at  the  Rural 
Grounds  have,  directly  and  Indirectly,  thrown  more 
light  upon  the  various  problems  involved  in  success¬ 
ful  potato  culture,  than  any  other  experiments  which 
have  been  carried  on  In  America.  Price,  cloth.  75 
cents:  paper,  40  cents. 

Chemicals  and  Clover. — Rural  Library 
Series.  (105th  thousand)  By  H.  W. 
COLLINGWOOD. 

A  concise  and  practical  discussion  of  the  all-im¬ 
portant  topic  of  commercial  fertilizers,  in  connection 
with  green  manuring  in  bringing  up  worn-out  soils, 
and  in  general  farm-practice.  Price,  paper,  20  cents. 

Practical  Farm  Chemistry. — A  Prac¬ 
tical  Handbook  of  Profitable  Crop- 
Feeding  written  for  Practical  Men. — 
By  T.  Greiner. 

Part  1.  The  Raw  Materials  of  Plant-Food.  Part 
II.  The  Available  Sources  of  Supply.  Part  III. 
Principles  of  Economic  Application,  or  Manuring  for 
Money.  A  concise,  practical  work,  writen  in  simple 
style,  adapted  to  the  wonts  of  the  practical  farmer. 
Perhaps  the  best  and  most  understandable  book  yet 
writen.  Price,  cloth,  $1. 

The  Business  Hen;  Breeding  and  Feed¬ 
ing  Poultry  for  Profit. — By  H.  W. 
COLLINGWOOD,  P.  H.  Jacobs,  J.  H. 
Drevenstedt,  C.  e>.  Cooper,  C.  S. 
Valentine,  Arthur  D.  Warner.  Henry 
Stewart,  Philander  Williams,  James 
Rankin,  Henry  Hales,  I.  K.  Felch, 
Dr.  F.  L.  Kilborne,  C.  H.  Wyckoff. 
II.  S.  Babcock,  C.  E  Chapman,  etc. 

We  believe  that  this  little  book  will  meet  with  a 
hearty  reception  at  the  hands  of  all  of  that  vast  num¬ 
ber  of  people  who  are  interested  in  the  doings  of  "the 
little  American  hen,"  and  especially  in  the  methods 
by  which  practical  poultrymeu  make  her  so  profitable 
an  egg  and  meat  machine.  Price,  cloth,  75  cents; 
paper,  40  cents. 

The  Nursery  Book. — By  L.  H.  Bailey: 
assisted  by  several  of  the  most  skill¬ 
ful  propagators  in  the  world.  In 
fact,  it  is  a  careful  compendium  of 
the  best  practice  in  all  countries.  It 
contains  107  illustrations,  showing 
methods,  processes  and  appliances. 
How  to  Propagate  over  2.000  varieties  of  shrubs, 
trees  and  herbaceous  or  soft-stemmed  plants:  the 
process  for  each  being  fully  described.  All  this  and 
much  more  is  fully  told  in  the  Nursery  Book.  Over 
000  pages,  ltimo.  Price,  cloth,  $1.  Pocket  style,  paper, 
narrow  margins,  50  cents. 

Horticulturist’s  Rule-Book. — By  E,  H. 
Bailey.  It  contains,  in  handy  and 
concise  form,  thousands  of  rules  and 
recipes  required  by  gardeners,  fruit¬ 
growers,  truckers,  florists,  farmers. 
Insects  and  diseases,  with  preventives  and  reme¬ 
dies.  Waxes  and  washes,  cements,  paints,  etc.  Seed 
Tables.  Planting  Tables.  Maturity  and 
Yields.  Keeping  and  storing  fruits  and  vegetables. 
propagation  op  Plants.  Standard  Measures 
and  Sizes.  Water  held  in  pipes  and  tanks.  Effect 
of  wind  in  cooling  glass  roofs.  Weights,  per  bushel. 
Labels.  Rules  of  nomenclature.  Rules  for  exhibi¬ 
tion.  Weather  signs  and  protection  from  frost.  Col¬ 
lecting  and  Preserving.  Chemical  Composition 
of  Fruits  and  Vegetables;  Seeds  and  Fertilizers; 
Soils  and  Minerals.  Names  and  Histories:  Vege¬ 
tables  which  have  different  names  in  England  and 
America.  Names  of  fruits  and  vegetables  in  various 
languages.  Glossary.  Calendar.  Etc.,  etc.  Price, 
in  pliable  cloth  covers,  only  50  cents.  Edition  in  cloth 
covers,  $1.  ready  soon. 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO., 
Times  Building,  New  York. 

BUCKEYE 

SPRAYING 

PUMPS' 

A  _  n r-  * 


Also  BUCKEYE  Force 
and  Lift  Pumps, 

COLUMBIA  Steel  &  Ironl 
Turbine  Wind  Engines,  I 
STEEL  DERRICKS,  lron\ 

Fence,  BUCKEYE  Lawn 
Mowers, &c.  Sendforcircular^  _ 

MAST,  F00S  &  CO.,  SPRINGFIELD,  0. 


THE  ONLY  RELIABlf 
ONE  IN  THE < 
World 


send  circulars. 


AGENTS  WANTED. 

PRUYN  MFG.  CO.,  Hoosick  Falls,  N.  Y. 


An  Exquisite  Gift  for  Everybody  Who  Loves  Children. 


THE  R.  N.-Y.-TWO  PICTURES  AND  A  BOOK. 

SI'\TSHI1VE  FOR  I^I'TTLE  CHILDREN  is  a,  large  48-page  folio,  printed  from 

engravings,  and 


type,  on  the  finest  toned  paper,  containing  numerous  beautiful  wood 


irge 
bound  in 


Jf’iF  'Jy  VW  Wf'v  •> 


W  * 


covers  handsomely  decorated  with  a  lithoed  water-color  by  Ida 
Waugh,  the  well-known  American  artist.  The  reading  matter  has 
been  carefully  selected  to  secure  the  highest  literary  and  moral 
value.  It  is  edited  by  the  Rev.  J.  Henry  Smythe,  D.D.,  LL.  I). 

Two  Finely  Executed  Water-color  Lithograph  Pictures, 
size  It 3*  x  14 M  inches,  on  heavy  lithograph  paper.  One  of  them  is 
“  Only  a  Boy,”  but  one  of  the  tenderest  child  faces  over  depicted  in 
water  colors.  The  mingled  grace,  beauty  and  action  portrayed  will 
appeal  to  every  human  heart.  As  we  note  its  fidelity  to  nature,  the 
truth  and  harmony  of  its  coloring,  we  are  loath  to  tear  ourselves 
away  from  its  spell. 

The  other  is  a  sweet  and  charming  picture  of  sunny  clnldhood. 
Its  production  carried  the  artist  into  instant  fame.  It  represents  a 
laughing,  rosy-cheekecl  little  miss  of  about  five  years  old.  A  marvel 
of  artistic  merit.  In  this  engraving  the  rare  genius  of  Miss  Waugh 
seems  to  make  the  very  canvas  speak. 

From  John  G.  Whittier  and  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 

Pray  accept  my  heartiest  thanks  for  the  charming  set  of  childrens’s  picture  heads  which  has  just  reached  me.  It  is  a 
delight  and  a  refreshing  to  look  them  over.  The  beauty  of  childhood  was  never  more  sweetly  depicted.  I  am,  very  truly 
thy  friend,  •  ‘  John  G.  Whittier. 

I  have  received  two  numbers  of  “Sunshine”  and  a  collection  of  pictures  of  children’s  heads  accompanying  them.  I 
am  very  much  pleased  with  this  little  gallery  of  childhood,  which  represents  it  with  all  its  untaught  grace  and  uriconscious 
beauty.  They  will  carry  sunshine  to  the  walls  of  the  darkest  room — one  that  gets  all  its  daylight  from  a  northern  window. 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 

These  pictures  have  sold  by  thousands  in  the  art  stores  at  50  cents  to  $1  each,  and  the  “Sunshine” 
hook  is  the  equal  of  many  works  for  children  sold  at  high  prices. 

SPECIAL  OFFER.  We  will  send  The  Rural  New-Yorker  from  date  of  receipt  of  order  to 
January  1,  1893,  to  any  new  name  ;  the  two  pictures  and  “  Sunshine”  to  any  present  paid  subscriber 
who  sends  in  the  order,  all  for  only  $1.35. 

Our  special  price  to  subscribers,  for  the  “  Sunshine”  and  two  pictures  is  only  50  cents,  all  prepaid. 


A  LITTLE  SKETCH  OF  ONE  OF  THE  PICTURES. 


R.  N.-Y.  FOR  3  YEARS  AND  A  $60  SEWING  MACHINE,  ,0r  omy  •»«. 

Warranted  for  five  years.  A  first-class,  high-arm  sewing  machine  with  all 
improvements.  The  freight  to  any  point  in  the  U.  S.  east  of  Rocky  Mountains  is 
rarely  over  $1,  and  usually  less. 

Light-running,  durable  ;  self-threading  all  but  the  needle  ;  self-setting  needle  ; 
made  of  the  finest  steel  and  iron  ;  full  nickel-plated  :  simple  in  construction,  with 
interchangeable  parts,  so  that  any  worn  or  broken  part  can  he  readily  replaced  : 
black-walnut  table  and  top. 

We  are  enabled  to  make  the  price  so  low  because  discounts  and  middlemen’s 
expenses  are  merged  in  one  large  discount  to  us,  as  we  take  the  place  of  the  usual 
other  means  of  selling,  as  we  deal  directly  with  our  subscribers. 

The  machine  is  supplied  with  a  complete 
outfit — Hemmer,  Needles,  six  Bobbins,  Quilt¬ 
ing  Gauge,  Screw-Driver,  Oil  Can  filled  with 
Oil,  Cloth  Gauge,  Thumb-screw,  Ruifler, 

Tucker,  Binder  and  full  set  of  Ilemmers. 

Shipments  are  made  directly  from  factory 
and  require  five  to  25  days  to  reach  destina¬ 
tion,  according  to  distance.  Purchaser  pays 
freight  upon  receipt  of  Machine. 

Manufacturers’  warranty  accompanies 
eacli  Machine.  The  manufacturers  of  this 
machine  are  thoroughly  reliable. 

Persons  ordering  machines  should  state 
plainly  the  point  to  which  the  machine  is  to 
be  shipped,  as  well  as  the  office  the  paper  is 
to  be  sent  to  (always  mention  county.) 

Our  special  offer  is  to  send  the  Sewing  Machine  complete,  and  The  Rural  New- 
"i  ORKER  for  three  years,  all  for  only  $22.  A  renewal  subscription  and  two  new 
names  for  one  year  each  count  the  same  as  a  single  three-year  subscription. 

THE  STUDENT  CAMERA. 


PRUNING  SHEARS. 

Every  person  who  grows  fruit  wants  a 
pair  of  these  shears.  You  can  go  to  the 
store  and  pay  $1  for  a  pair,  or  you  car 
get  your  neighbor  to  take  The  Rural 


and  thus  get  a  pair  for  nothing.  These 
shears  are,  like  The  Rural — “  all  right !’ 
Price,  $1,  postpaid.  With  a  subscription 
for  balance  of  this  year,  only  $1.50. 


We  take  special  pride  in  offering  the  “  STUDENT  ”  Camera,  which  includes  all 
the  necessary  apparatus,  chemicals,  etc.,  and  a  folding  tripoel,  carrying  satchel  and 
shoulder  strap.  For  the  price  it  is  the  simplest,  strongest,  lightest,  most  compact, 
easiest  of  comprehension,  readiest  in  manipulation  and  cheapest  complete  outfit  that 
we  have  ever  seen.  Price,  $2.50;  expressage  prepaid  if  45  cents  additional  are  sent. 
Or  with  a  year’s  subscription  for  $3.00,  either  a  new  subscription,  or  your  own  con- 
inued  for  a  year  from  the  time  paid  for. 


ACHROMATIC  TELESCOPE. 

Few  things  are  more  interesting  c 
useful  in  both  leisure  and  busy  momenl 
in  the  country  than  a  good  telescope,  c 
harder  to  find.  W 
believe  that  we  ha\ 
in  this  a  thoroughl 
good  telescope  thf 
we  can  offer  to  or 
subscribers  in  conf 
dence  that  it  will  gi\ 
satisfaction.  Whe 
extended  it  is  over  1 
inches,  and,  whe 
closed,  6%  inches  i 
length.  On  a  clea 
day  you  can  distinctl 
see  time  on  a  towe 
three  miles  awa^ 
The  moons  of  Jupite 
can  be  seen  with  i 
The  telescope  tube 
are  made  from  heav 
polished  brass ;  th 
body  is  covered  wit 
morocco,  making 
thoroughly  substar 
tial  instrument.  It  i 
achromatic  ;  that  is 
does  not  blur  th 
vision  by  a  confusio 
of  colors.  Retai 
price,  $4.50.  Price  t 
our  subscribers,  ser 
prepaid,  $3.  Given  to  any  present  sul 
scriber  for  two  new  subscriptions  and  $ 
Or,  for  $3.50  we  will  send  the  telescopi 
and  extend  your  own  subscription  fc 
one  year.  We  test  each  one  before  sent 
ing  it  out. 


THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  Times  Building,  New  York. 


“Satisfactory  Every  Time.” 

Derby  Link,  Vt.,  October  30, 1891. 

For  live  years  past  we  have  used  only  Bradley’s  I’lios- 
phate  and  Potato  Manure.  On  our  potato  crop,  results 
have  been  perfectly  satisfactory.  We  used  about  400 
pounds  to  the  acre  in  the  hill.  We  had  formerly  used 
other  brands  of  fertilizers  and  with  various  results. 
Since  we  have  used  exclusively  Bradley's  goods  results  j 
have  been  satisfactory  every  time. 

L.  &  I.  M.  Brake. 

“  Can  Recommend  it  Highly.” 

Milford,  N.  H.,  October  12,  1891. 

I  tried  your  Potato  Manure  this  season  on  one  third  of 
an  acre  and  was  so  well  pleased  with  its  results  that  I  can 
recommend  it  highly.  My  crop  was  150  bushels  of  fine 
merchantable  potatoes,  which  is  equal  to  450  bushels  per 
acre.  1  used  at  the  rate  of  800  pounds  fertilizer  per 
acre.  It  has  certainly  paid  me  well. 

C.  E.  Kendall. 


Better  than  Higher-priced  Special. 

North  Scituate,  P.  1.,  September  29,  1891. 
My  results  in  raising  potatoes  this  year  with  your 
Potato  Manure  have  been  observed  by  my  neighbors, 
but  to  any  interested  party,  who  may  not  know  of  them, 

I  give  you  the  following :  — 

On  an  acre  and  a  half  of  land,  cross-plowed  and 
thoroughly  cultivated  and  manured,  with  the  additioi 
of  GOO  pounds  of  your  Potato  Manure  to  the  acre,  1 
marketed  a  crop,  of  350  bushels  of  potatoes  to  the  acre. 
On  another  piece  I  tested  another  well-known  and  higher-  I 
priced  Potato  Manure  by  the  side  of  Bradley's  and  ob¬ 
tained  better  results  from  the  latter.  On  a  half-acre  I 
raised  244  bushels  of  French  Turnips,  having  applied 
300  pounds  of  Bradley’s  Phosphate  per  acre  with  manure. 

Henry  S.  Turner. 


400  Bushels  per  Acre  on  Fertilizer  alone,  with 
Ordinary  Cultivation. 

Warehouse  Point,  Conn.,  October  31,  1891. 

I  have  experimented  the  past  season  in  growing  pota¬ 
toes  with  your  fertilizer  alone,  without  stable  manure, 
applying  1,500  pounds  to  one  acre,  all  in  the  drill,  and 
harvested  400  bushels  of  potatoes. 

The  cost  of  the  fertilizer,  labor,  and  seed  was  about 
$75,  making  the  cost  of  raising  the  crop  less  than  20 
|  cents  per  bushel.  I  used  other  higher-priced  fertilizers 
in  the  same  field  with  Bradley's,  but  all  fell  far  behind 
in  their  results. 

B.  Wilson  Lord. 

From  the  ex-Vice-President  of  the  Eastern  Ohio 
Berry  Growers’  Association. 

East  Rochester,  Ohio,  October  13,  1891. 

I  used  your  Potato  Manure  extensively  this  season 
with  good  satisfaction  on  potatoes,  melons,  and  garden 
vegetables.  I  can  recommend  the  fertilizer  highly. 

T.  L.  WiiitaCRK,  Fruit  Grower. 


THE  BRADLEY  PUBLICATIONS 


Bradley’s  American  Farmer. 

The  189*2  edition  of  this  publica¬ 
tion  contains  full  directions  for  suc¬ 
cessfully  growing  all  farm  and  market 
garden  crops  grown  in  our  Northern 
States. 

It  is  beautifully  illustrated  with 
many  full-page  photographs,  and  is 
the  one  handbook  that  every  American 
farmer  should  read  before  planting 


Tobacco :  how  to  Grow,  Cure,  and 

Market  it. 

This  32-page  treatise  on  growing 
cigar  leaf  tobacco  is  a  most  carefully 
compiled  manual,  embodying  the  latest 
thought  of  the  leading  tobacco-grow¬ 
ers  in  regard  to  growing,  curing,  and 
marketing  this  crop.  Its  statistical 
information  is  full  and  instructive, 
and  no  grower  of  tobacco  should 
fail  to  secure  a  copy. 


Oranges  and  Vegetables  in  Florida. 

This  pamphlet,  with  its  bright  litho¬ 
graphed  cover,  has  been  very  largely 
commended  by  the  press. 

Its  valuable  information  in  regard 
to  the  peculiar  requirements  of  Florida 
Crops  makes  it  of  special  value  to 
any  one  who  may  be  interested  in 
growing  either  Oranges  or  Vegetables 
in  Florida. 


The  Cranberry 

Is  the  expressive  title  of  a  neatly 
gotten  up  pamphlet,  giving  full  de¬ 
tails  in  regard  to  preparing  Cran¬ 
berry  Bogs,  the  Best  Berries,  Modes 
of  Cultivation,  Picking  and  Shipping, 
Avith  statistical  tables  of  the  1891  crop 
for  New  England  and  the  United 
States.  No  Cranberry  Grower  can 
afford  not  to  read  this  pamphlet 


All  of  these  books  are  published  by  us  for  general  distribution,  and  interested  persons  are  cordially  invited  to  send  for  them. 

In  writing  please  designate  which  pamphlets  are  desired  and  they  will  be  promptly  forwarded  by  mail  free  of  charge. 

BRADLEY  FERTILIZER  CO.,  27  Kilby  Street,  BOSTON. 
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A  College  Course  in  Poultry 
Keeping. 

THE  CORNEL!.  HEN  HOUSE. 

A  course  in  henology  ;  how  to  imitate  summer  weather ; 
walls,  roosts  and  ventilators  ;  when  the  hens  take  their 
airing ;  the  business  hen  and  how  to  breed  her ;  the 
“  feed  type  ”  hen  is  the  one  to  breed  for. 

The  Cornell  University  is  the  first  to  establish  a  course 
of  instruction  in  practical  poultry  keeping.  Several 
students  are  making  experiments  and  doing  good  work 
with  brooders  and  incubators  under  the  direction  of 
Instructor  Rice.  During  a  recent  visit  I  was  much  in¬ 
terested  in  an  experiment  showing  the  temperature  of 
the  hen’s  body  and  that  of  the  eggs  under  a  sitting 
hen.  A  thermometer  was  placed  in  an  artificial  egg. 
The  end  stuck  out  from  under  the  hen  so  the  temper¬ 
ature  could  be  taken  at  any  time  without  disturbing 
the  hen.  Mr.  Rice  said  :  “The  normal  temperature  of 
a  hen  is  105  degrees.” 

A  Business  House  for  Business  Hens. 

“  The  temperature  of  a  poultry  house,”  said  Mr.  Rice, 
“  should  not  get  below  the  freezing  point.  The  activity 


“  What  of  ventilators?  Would  you  leave  them  out  ?  ” 
“  No  !  We  must  be  masters  of  the  situation  and  have 
entire  control  so  that  the  building  can  be  shut  tight  to 
keep  out  cold  and  can  be  opened  when  the  air  needs 
changing.  A  system  of  small  holes  at  the  gable  end 
and  near  the  floor  of  each  end  is  best.  No  large  volume 
of  air  is  admitted  at  once.  A  sliding  board  closes  them 
perfectly.  Those  on  top  carry  off  light,  offensive  odors; 
while  the  heavy  carbonic  acid  gas  drains  off  at  the 
bottom.” 

The  holes  are  shown  in  the  end  view,  Fig.  109,  p.  214. 
“Draughts  should  be  avoided,”  continued  Mr.  Rice. 
“  The  best  time  to  ventilate  in  cold  weather  is  at  noon, 
while  the  fowls  are  active  and  the  outside  air  is 
warmest.  Board  floors  are  the  driest ;  keep  them  well 
littered  with  road  dust,  buckwheat  hulls  or  chaff.  A 
cement  floor  is  cold  and,  unless  frequently  removed,  a 
dirt  floor  is  a  constant  source  of  contagion,  owing  to 
the  absorption  of  the  liquid  portion  of  the  droppings.” 
“  How  much  floor  space  would  you  allow  to  a  hen  ?  ” 
“  She  should  have  about  five  square  feet.  Fowls  are 
naturally  active  and  will  not  be  at  their  best  if  con¬ 
fined  too  closely.  The  tendency  is  to  keep  too  many 
together  If  divided  off  into  flocks  of  25  or  30,  they 


“  Why  do  the  hens  lay  in  the  ash-boxes  ?  ” 

“  So  that  we  can  tell  which  end  is  laid  first.  They 
have  no  other  place.  A  secluded,  dark  nest,  entered 
from  the  rear,  is  liked  best  by  the  hen.  The  partitions 
between  the  nests  should  be  low  so  that  a  weak  hen 
when  driven  from  her  nest  by  a  stronger,  can  get  over 
into  the  nest  without  breaking  the  eggs.” 

“  What  form  of  roost  do  the  hens  prefer?” 

“The  highest  point  without  reference  to  shape. 
The  roosts  should  be  level  to  prevent  crowding  and 
not  high  enough  to  hurt  the  fowls  when  they  fly  down. 
A  perfectly  smooth  pole,  with  the  bark  off,  gives  no 
harbor  for  lice,  and  is  easily  cleaned.  It  should  be 
about  two  inches  in  diameter,  and  two  or  three  feet 
from  the  floor.  The  platform,  if  on  hinges,  can  be 
raised  out  of  the  way  while  the  roosts  are  cleaned.” 

“  What  absorbents  do  you  use  ?  ” 

“  Plaster  is  a  good  absorbent  of  nitrogen  and  of 
moisture,  and  acts  as  a  deodorizer.  Earth  and  coal 
ashes  are  also  good,  but  lime  and  wood  ashes  should  be 
kept  out.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  many  continue 
to  use  these,  although  it  is  a  well-established  fact  that 
they  cause  chemical  action,  which  sets  free  the  ni¬ 
trogen,  the  most  valuable  constituent  of  the  droppings.” 


SHAKE  THEM  OFF  UNCLE  SAM,  AND  GIVE  US  FREE  MAIL  DELIVERY  FOR  FARMERS.  Fig.  108. 


of  the  generative  organs  is  retarded  by  cold  and  more 
food  is  required.  A  warm  house  feels  drier  to  an 
animal  than  a  cold  one.” 

“  How  can  we  obtain  these  conditions?” 

“  A  building  battened,  double-boarded,  with  tarred 
paper  between,  is  good.  If  studding  is  put  on  inside 
of  this  and  the  building  is  ceiled  up  and  the  space  be¬ 
tween  is  filled  with  some  material  like  sawdust,  chaff, 
or  buckwheat  hulls,  there  will  be  no  condensation  of 
moisture.” 

“  What  is  the  source  of  moisture  ?  ” 

“The  breath  and  droppings, and  evaporation  from  the 
water  supply  both  from  the  soil  and  drinking  water.” 

“  Is  moisture  unhealthy  ?” 

“  An  excess  certainly  is.  If  a  stove  is  used  there 
may  not  be  enough  moisture.” 

“  How  do  you  get  rid  of  the  excess  ?  ” 

“  By  using  plaster,  which  will  absorb  many  times  its 
own  weight,  and  also  by  the  use  of  dust,  sunlight  and 
ventilation.” 

“  Would  you  use  a  stove  ?  ” 

“  No  !  It  burns  up  the  oxygen,  is  expensive  for  fuel 
and  insurance.  It  might  do  under  some  circumstances 
— in  cold  countries,  or  a  new,  damp  house.” 


will  lay  more  eggs  than  a  larger  flock.  The  hens  in  a 
long  building  can  be  cared  for  with  the  least  labor  and 
can  be  divided  into  flocks  by  having  yards  on  each  side, 
as  shown  at  Fig.  110,  but  the  larger  the  flock  the 
greater  the  risk  from  contagious  diseases.  Too  much 
glass  has  been  generally  used.  It  radiates  heat  and 
admits  cold,  making  the  building  too  hot  in  summer 
and  too  cold  in  winter.  About  a  square  foot  of  glass 
to  each  fowl  is  sufficient.  Use  shutters  on  your  win¬ 
dows.  Have  reversible  hinges  so  that  you  can  hang 
them  on  the  side  during  winter  and  on  the  top  during 
summer.  Thus  they  can  serve  as  an  awning  in  hot 
weather,  and  let  in  the  sunlight  when  open  in  winter. 
The  window  should  be  closed  tightly  at  night.  The 
hooks  screw  into  the  wood  and  remain  stationary. 
Any  blacksmith  can  make  them  and  you  want  two  sets 
for  each  window,  as  shown  at  Fig.  111.  Place  your 
dust  baths  under  the  windows,  so  that  the  hen  can  get 
a  dust  and  sun  bath  at  one  time.  The  dust  bath  seems 
to  be  a  necessary  evil — necessary  to  get  rid  of  lice  and 
renovate  the  plumage.  It  is  an  evil  because  the  fowls 
breathe  in  the  dust,  which  at  times  fills  the  air,  and 
settles  into  food  and  water,  and  it  also  makes  working 
in  the  building  disagreeable, 


Buying  and  Oiling  the  Egg  Machine. 

“  If  you  were  going  into  the  business  of  egg-produc¬ 
tion,  what  breed  would  you  use  ?  ” 

“  The  best  laying  strains  of  Leghorns.  From  my 
experience  I  cannot  see  any  difference  in  the  White 
and  Brown  Leghorns.  For  broilers,  probably  a  Brah¬ 
ma  or  Plymouth  Rock  would  be  the  best.  A  cross  of 
the  Indian  Game  might  be  an  advantage.” 

“  Is  there  any  limit  to  the  laying  capacity  of  a  hen  ?” 

“  No  more  than  to  the  speed  of  a  trotting  horse. 
We  must  breed  for  a  special  purpose.  Egg  and  meat 
production  first,  constitution  second,  and  uniformity 
of  characteristics  third.  The  more  even  the  flock  are 
in  all  other  respects,  the  truer  they  will  breed  for  egg- 
production.  The  average  is  increasing  in  some  flocks 
every  year.  It  has  been  doubled  in  four  years  by 
breeding.” 

“  How  can  this  be  done  ?  n 

“Feed  the  fowls  well,  and  select  those  which  re¬ 
spond  the  quickest ;  from  this  selection  reserve  those 
which  continue  to  lay  while  moulting  or  commence 
laying  soonest  after  moulting.  From  these  select  the 
most  nearly  perfect,  uniform  specimens.  Put  with 
them  a  thoroughbred  cockerel  of  the  same  variety 
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April  & 


from  some  other  good  family.  This  system  will  give 
good  results.  Have  as  many  chicks  hatched  at  one 
time  as  possible,  so  that  there  will  be  no  advantage  of 
age.  The  most  precocious  layers  should  be  retained. 
Several  neighbors  should  act  in  this  way,  and  then  a 
change  of  males  could  be  made  without  risk  of  hurting 
the  flock  by  introducing  inferior  blood.  If  some  one 
would  make  a  specialty  of  breeding  cockerels  suitable 
for  use  in  egg-producing  flocks,  big  prices  could  be 
obtained.” 

“  Is  it  necessary  to  change  every  year  ?  ” 

‘  ‘  Not  if  the  breeds  are  wisely  selected  for  constitu¬ 
tion  and  vigor,  but  for  egg-production  I  would  prefer 
foreign  blood  if  equally  well  bred.  ’ 

“  What  would  you  feed  those  hens  which  are  to  pro¬ 
duce  those  wonderful  chickens  ?  ” 

‘  ‘  A  large  variety  of  nutritious  food.  There  are 
many  combinations  of  food  which  produce  good  re¬ 
sults.  In  the  morning  a  ration  of  two  parts  of  bran, 
one  of  corn,  one  half  a  part  of  oil  meal,  mixed  with 
warm  milk  and  a  little  salt,  and,  in  winter,  some 
pepper,  would  be  excellent,  and  at  noon  a  light  grain 
ration  in  chaff— two  of  wheat,  one  of  corn  and  one  of 
buckwheat  or  oats.  At  night  give  all  they  will  eat, 
clean,  of  whole  grain,  which  is  better  warmed.  Give 
also  whole  beets,  or  cabbage,  as  well  as  shell  material, 
and  water  at  all  times.  Supply  large  runs  and  plenty 
of  exercise.” 

“  Would  you  use  incubators?” 

“  Vres  ;  although  they  are  still  in  their  infancy.  The 
incubator-hatched  chicks  I  have  grown  are  perfectly 
healthy,  and  some  of  them  are  now  laying  when  five 
months  old.  Many  chicks  are  ruined  by  mismanage¬ 
ment  of  the  incubator.  I  would  never  bother  with  a 
hen  for  nursing  chicks.  A  number  of  hens  can  be  set 
at  one  time,  and  thus  supply  a  brooderful  of  chicks.” 

“Is  there  much  risk  from  disease  in  the  poultry 
business  ?  ” 

“  Yes  ;  considerable  ;  but  most  of  it  comes  from  im¬ 
proper  treatment.  One  cause  is  a  method  of  feeding 
which  fails  to  make  good  the  drain  on  the  system, 
which  is  very  large  during  the  laying  season  ;  then  im¬ 
pure  a;r,  ammonia  and  carbonic  acid  gas  injure  the 
lungs.  Damp,  cold  quarters  cause  roup,  colds  and 
rheumatism.” 

“  Do  you  believe  in  the  ‘  egg- type  ’  hen  ?  ” 

“  Those  organs  which  are  unduly  stimulated  will  in¬ 
crease  in  size,  while,  if  not  used,  they  diminish.  The 
future  hen  will  be  wingless.  The  requirements  for 
egg-production  will  develop  certain  portions  until  the 
shape  will  be  changed.  She  will  have  a  long  body, 
large  digestive  organs,  and  be  wide  between  the  legs. 
She  will  also  be  active  in  disposition.” 

“  Name  some  of  the  things  you  deem  most  essential 
to  success  ?  ” 

“  Warm,  nutritious,  properly  balanced  food  fed  fre¬ 
quently  ;  a  warm,  dry  house,  pure  air,  plenty  of  care, 
and  skillful  breeding  to ‘get  there’ — 100  parts  breed¬ 
ing  to  100  parts  feeding,  kept  on  the  warmer  side  of 
freezing.” 

Mr.  Eice  is  a  young  man  in  love  with  his  work.  I 
am  sure  the  results  of  his  experiments,  which  will  be 
published  in  future  bulletins,  will  be  of  great  value  to 
poultry  keepers.  c.  e.  chapman. 

Plums  and  Potatoes 

The  varieties  of  plums  were  mostly  the  Lombard  or 
Bleeeker’s  Scarlet,  with  a  few  Purple  Eggs  and  German 
Prunes,  and  none  were  budded  ;  all  were  sprouts,  with, 
perhaps,  some  seedlings,  as  they  were  dug  from  among 
some  bearing  trees,  where  the  sprouts  and  everything 
that  came  up  were  allowed  to  grow  until  they  were 
large  enough  to  be  transplanted.  The  soil  of  my  plum 
orchard  is  a  clay  loam,  and  it  was  worked  in  potatoes 
the  year  before  it  was  planted:  then,  in  the  spring  of 
1880,  it  was  fitted  again  for  potatoes,  and  marked  out, 
three  feet  apart  each  way,  and  in  every  third  hill,  nine 
feet  apart  each  way,  a  plum  sprout  was  set.  The  holes 
for  the  trees  were  dug  about  two  feet  square  and  a 
foot  and  a  half  deep,  and  filled  with  the  loam  of  the 
surface  soil.  The  piece  was  then  worked  and  culti¬ 
vated  the  same  as  usual  for  potatoes,  as  the  rest  of  the 
hills  were  planted  with  that  crop. 

During  the  following  two  years  the  ground  was 
plowed,  fitted  and  planted  to  beans,  and  cultivated. 
Since  then  no  crop  has  been  planted  ;  but  the  ground 
has  been  plowed  and  worked  except  during  the  past 
year.  The  trees  now  average  about  three  inches  in 
diameter,  and  the  tops  nearly  cover  and  shade  the 
ground.  They  were  sprayed  with  Paris-green,  one 
pound  to  200  or  300  gallons  of  water,  after  the  blos¬ 
soms  had  fallen,  and  the  trees  were  jarred  twice  to 
catch  the  curculio.  The  pigs  and  chickens  were 
allowed  to  run  in  the  orchard  until  picking  time.  The 
fruit  was  mostly  picked  from  the  last  week  of  August 
until  the  middle  of  September,  all  ripe  ones  being 
picked  and  marketed  in  our  home  market,  Erie  city, 
Pa.,  every  other  day,  the  first  bringing  $4  per  bushel, 
and  some  of  the  last  as  low  as  SI.  50,  making  all  average 
a  little  over  $2  per  bushel. 


While  my  orchard  has  done  well  the  past  year,  I  am 
convinced  that  the  trees  are  too  close  for  future  crops  ; 
therefore  I  intend  to  remove  many  of  them  this  spring, 
as  I  think  10  to  18  feet  close  enough  for  older  trees  of 
the  Lombard  variety,  as  they  are  very  thrifty  and 
almost  exempt  from  the  black  knot,  and  the  rose  bitgs 
won’t  eat  the  leaves,  as  they  will  those  of  the  German 
Prunes;  but  when  the  weather  gets  cold  enough  to 
kill  the  peach  buds,  the  Lombards  go  too.  Some  of 
mine  are  freestones,  and  some  ripened  in  August, 
while  others  lasted  until  late  in  October,  thus  indicat¬ 
ing  that  some  of  them,  at  least,  are  seedlings,  although 
they  belong  to  the  Lombard  family  by  appearance  of 
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(See  first  page.) 

V,  v,  are  ventilators:  C,  coop  bung  from  celling;  N,  nests  opening 
into  alley  so  that  the  eggs  may  be  collected  from  outside;  P,  perches, 
hung  on  hinges  and  raised  up  to  clean;  X,  board  for  droppings ;  B, 
space  under  alley:  A,  alley.  There  are  no  posts,  boards  being  set  up¬ 
right. 

tree  and  color  and  taste  of  fruit.  The  Lombard  is  a 
wonderful  bearer.  Some  limbs  were  completely  cov¬ 
ered  with  fruit  as  thick  as  they  could  have  been  stuck 
on  with  wax.  I  have  not  used  any  fertilizer  on  the 
orchard,  except  some  wood  ashes. 

The  only  remedy  I  find  for  black  knot  is  to  cut  off 
the  limbs  below  the  affected  places  and  burn  them, 
and  the  best  preventive  is  to  plant  varieties,  like  the 
Lombard  or  German  Prune,  not  liable  to  the  disease, 
and  to  be  sure  to  dig  up  all  varieties  of  plums  and 
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General  View  of  Yards  and  Houses.  Fig.  109. 
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U,  perches;  F,  feed  boxes;  O,  water  trough:  S,  shell  box;  D,  dust 
box;  A,  alley;  W,  window;  E.  exit  to  yards;  G,  feed  boxes  for  chicks; 
Du,  dust  bath  for  chicks;  M,  manure  barrels:  X,  out-door  brooder;  Z 
chicken  crop;  V,  ventilator;  plum  trees  are  to  be  set  out  in  the  spring; 
woods  on  N  to  protect  from  the  wind. 


cherries  on  the  farm,  which  are  especially  subject  to 
the  disease  and  burn  them.  One  should  also  get  his 
neighbors  to  do  likewise,  if  he  can.  t.  m.  rvan. 

Permanent  Pastures. 

Permanent  pastures  are  not  likely  to  occupy  so 
prominent  a  place  in  our  agriculture  relatively  as  they 
do  in  that  of  Great  Britain.  Our  seasons  are  too  dry. 
In  July  and  August  and  sometimes  in  September,  the 
weather  is  oftentimes  so  dry  that  Lucern  even,  grows 
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but  shyly.  In  Great  Britain  during  the  same  months 
there  is  also  often  too  much  moisture.  Again  our 
winters  are  too  cold.  Because  of  the  intensity  of  the 
frost,  many  grasses  of  much  value  in  Great  Britain 
cannot  withstand  the  cold  of  our  winters  and  conse¬ 
quently  they  perish,  and  we,  happily,  do  not  require 
them  so  much  as  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  as  we 


have  our  Indian  corii,  art  ertsiiag6  arid  a  fodder  crop,  of 
much  mofe  value  than  anything  which  they  can  grow 
fo? these  purposes. 

Yet  it  would  rtot  be  prudent  to  say  that  we  have  iid 
place  for  permanent  pastures  laid  down  upon  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  plan.  Many  farmers  may  find  it  to  their  ad¬ 
vantage  to  keep  a  certain  field  in  pasture  for  a  term 
of  years  in  succession.  In  these  instances,  niixed 
grasses,  if  properly  selected,  will  give  more  pasture 
than  can  be  obtained  where  not  niore  than  two  or  three 
varieties  are  gro\Vn.  The  value  of  permanent  pastures 
in  this  cdUrttry  will  depend  almost  entirely  on  the 
hatUre  of  the  soil,  artd  the  selection  of  the  grasses  to 
be  sown.  The  soil  should  be  a  loam,  rich  in  hunius, 
rtnd  well  drained  naturally  or  Otherwise;  that  is  to 
Say,  it  should  be  soil  which  is  naturally  well  adapted 
to  the  growth  of  grass.  On  dry  gravelly  soils,  very 
stiff  clays  or  on  light  sands,  it  would  be  a  great  mis¬ 
take  to  try  to  grow  mixed  grasses  in  the  permanent 
form.  The  returns  would  certainly  be  disappointing, 
as  such  lands  are  not  well  adapted  naturally  to  the 
growth  of  grasses.  On  the  stiff  clays  the  results  would 
be  more  satisfactory  than  on  the  light  lands,  after  the 
seeds  had  got  a  start.  The  following  is  the  list  of 
grasses  and  clovers  that  I  would  recommend  in  laying 
down  a  permanent  pasture  in  Canada,  and  also  the  re¬ 
spective  amounts  of  seed  of  each  to  be  used. 


Lbs. 

Timothy .  3 

Orchard  Grass . 3 

Tall  Oat  Grass .  2 

Alstke  Clovor .  2 


Yellow  Clover  or  Trefoil.  1 
Total,  ii,...,...;.... 


Lbs. 

Meadow  Foxtail..., . .  2 

Meadow  Fescue...., .  3 

Lucern . . 4 

White  or  Dutch  Clover... 1 


21  Lbs. 


These  varieties  are  all  hardy,  and  will  still  stand 
Well  the  rigors  of  our  cold  winters.  Some  of  them, 
US  limothy  and  AlsikC,  will  last  only  for  a  limited 
term  of  years.  Orcliaril  Grass  is  biinching  in  its  habit 
of  gTowth  when  sown  thinly,  hence  it  is  so  far  objec¬ 
tionable,  but  it  furnishes  a  large  amount  of  food  both 
early  and  late  in  the  season.  Tall  Oat  Grass  is  a  vig- 
oTous  grower,  of  proved  hardiness,  and,  like  Orchard 
GTass,  furnishes  a  good  bite  in  spring  and  also  in 
autumn.  Meadow  Fescue  is  a  midsummer  grass,  a  per¬ 
sistent  grower  and  has  much  power  to  withstand  well 
the  influences  of  frost  and  drought.  Lucern  is  a  most 
persistent  grower,  but  it  should  not  be  sown  where  the 
subsoil  is  not  deep  and  porous,  and  where  the  water 
table  is  not  below  the  line  of  the  growth  of  the  deepest 
roots.  Kentucky  Blue  Grass  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
list,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  indigenous  to  our  soils, 
and  in  one  form  or  another  will  soon  make  its  way  into 
the  pasture. 

1  would  also  have  it  distinctly  understood  in  the  first 
place,  that  the  quantities  of  the  different  varieties  to 
be  sown  may  vary  from  those  given  in  the  above  list. 
The  capabilities  of  the  soil  may  call  for  this,  and  also 
the  wants  of  the  particular  kinds  of  stock  to  be  grazed 
upon  the  pastures  ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  that  there 
may  be  other  grasses  or  clovers  which  could  with 
advantage  be  added  to  the  list  as  soon  as  we  have 
proved  their  capabilities  ;  therefore  a  list  of  grasses 
given  some  years  hence  may  differ  considerably  from 
that  given  in  this  paper.  The  value  of  these  grasses 
has  been  proved  here,  at  the  Ontario  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion,  Canada,  and  to  some  extent  at  other  places,  hence 
they  are  mentioned  as  varieties  which,  if  sown,  will 
not  prove  a  delusive  hope.  [prof.]  thos.  shaw. 


Notes  from  the  Rural  Grounds. 

Pea  Trials— General  Notes. 

It  was  in  187(5  that  The  E.  N.-Y.  first  began  to  try 
the  different  kinds  of  peas  which  the  seedsmen  of  the 
day  offered  for  sale.  The  volume  of  1877  will  show 
that  27  varieties  were  tried  and  reports  rendered, 
while  every  year  since,  the  pea  novelties  of  the  cata¬ 
logues,  either  before  or  after  their  public  announce¬ 
ment,  have  been  planted  and  the  reports  added  to  the 
list.  The  American  Wonder  was  tested  in  1877,  before 
its  introduction.  So,  too,  were  such  varieties  as  Tele¬ 
graph,  Telephone,  Pride  of  the  Market,  Market  Garden, 
Stratagem,  Itural  Eew-Yorker  and  Alaska. 

The  almost  immediate  popularity  of  the  American 
Wonder  has  always  been  a  wonder  to  the  writer  of 
these  notes,  for  the  reason  that  McLean’s  Little  Gem 
was  then  well  known  and  was  inferior  only  in  being  a 
few  days  later,  which  fact  itself  The  E.  N.-Y.  was  the 
first  to  announce  somewhat  to  the  surprise  of  Mr.  B. 
K.  Bliss,  the  introducer  of  the  Wonder. 

Landreth’s  Extra  Early,  American  Wonder  and  Mc¬ 
Lean’s  Little  Gem  were  grown  side  by  side  for  com¬ 
parison,  and  our  report  may  interest  Eural  readers  of 
to-day.  The  seeds  were  planted  April  2. 

On  June  26,  200  pods  of  the  Wonder  were  picked. 
They  contained  954  seeds,  which  weighed  10  ounces. 
Average  vines  one  foot  in  height. 

On  the  same  date  200  pods  were  picked  from  Lan- 
dretli’s  Extra  Early.  They  contained  1,202  seeds, 
which  weighed  13  ounces.  Vines  nearly  four  feet.  On 
July  1,  200  pods  were  picked  from  McLean’s  Little 
Gem.  There  were  720  seeds,  which  weighed  103^ 
ounces.  Vines  18  inches  in  height. 
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The  first  picking  was  made  from  the  Extra  Early. 
June  21  ;  from  the  Wonder,  June  23,  and  from  the 
Gem,  June  26. 

While  there  are  fewer  seeds  to  a  pod  of  the  Gem  than 
of  the  Wonder,  the  Gem  bears  more  pods  to  the  plant 
by  half,  while  the  seeds  are  larger  and  of  as  good 
quality. 

The  varieties  tried  during  the  past  season  (1801) 
were:  Shropshire  Hero,  Heroine,  Mayor,  Admiral  (all 


SHROPSHIRE  HERO.  Fig.  112. 


from  Henderson);  Profusion  (Burpee);  Benham’s  As- 
tonisher,  New  Dwarf  Prolific  (James  Carter  &  Co., 
England),  and  Nott’s  Excelsior  (Gregory),  All  were 
planted  April  1. 

Notes. — Shropshire  Hero:  vines  2%  x  3  feet,  vigorous 
like  those  of  Stratagem,  large  leaves.  Extra  large 
pods,  about  eight  large  seeds  to  the  pod.  Prolific, 


Heroine.  Fig.  113. 


intermediate.  Admiral,  with  its  small  pods  gives  pick¬ 
ings  a  week  earlier.  See  Fig.  112. 

Heroine.  Vines  not  quite  so  tall  as  Shropshire  Hero  ; 
same  foliage.  Matures  same  time.  Pods  as  large ; 
better  filled ;  seeds  large  ;  equally  prolific.  It  is  of 
the  Stratagem  order.  See  Fig.  113. 
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Profusion.  Vines  33^x4  feet  tall.  Ripens  after 
Heroine  and  Shropshire  Hero  two  to  three  days. 
Prolific.  Pods  medium  size,  not  well  filled.  The 
greater  number  of  pods  is  offset  by  inferior  size  and 
imperfect  filling.  Seeds  large.  See  Fig.  114. 

Mayor.  Vines  2%  feet.  Ripens  with  Profusion. 
When  we  have  Heroine,  we  do  not  need  Mayor.  Pods 
medium  size,  not  well  filled.  See  Fig.  115. 

Benham’s  Astonisher  is  like  Stratagem. 

Later  Notes,  July  10 — When  we  can  get  Heroine, 
we  do  not  want  Mayor  or  Admiral  ripening  the  same 
time.  Shropshire  Hero  is  much  the  same,  but  the  pods 
are  not  quite  so  well  filled.  Often  there  are  10  large 
seeds  to  a  pod  of  Heroine,  the  vines  of  which  in  full 
growth  are  2)4  feet  high.  Admiral  is  of  excellent 
quality  and  ripens  a  week  earlier.  Though  immensely 
productive,  the  pods  are  small  and  the  vines  too  tall. 
Mayor  is  less  prolific ;  pods  not  so  large  as  those  of 
Shropshire ;  not  so  well  filled.  Profusion  matures  a 
day  or  so  later  than  Heroine  and  Shropshire.  It  bears 
more  pods  than  any  other  kind  under  trial,  but  they 
are  not  so  large  or  well  filled  as  those  of  Heroine  or 
Shropshire.  It  is  a  case  of  more  pods,  smaller  and  not 
so  well  filled,  against  larger  pods  better  filled  though 
fewer  in  number. 

Shropshire  Hero  has  an  average  of  seven  large  seeds 
to  a  pod.  It  is  a  prime  pea.  Like  the  Telephone  as  to 
vine,  but  more  productive.  Profusion  has  a  vine  a  foot 
taller,  but  the  pods  will  not  average  five  seeds.  Heroine 
is  not  so  tall  by  six  inches  as  Shropshire — an  advantage 
of  course.  Otherwise  the  one  will  answer  for  the  other. 

Comparing  the  Mayor  with  Heroine  and  Shropshire: 
its  height  is  that  of  Heroine,  but  the  pods  are  smaller 


and  not  so  well  filled.  The  seeds  are  of  the  largest. 
The  quality  is  as  good  as  either. 

Admiral.  It  may  be  said  for  this  that  it  bears  for  a 
long  time,  the  later  pods  being  exceptionally  well 
filled,  so  that  the  pod  is  crowded  as  the  catalogue 
illustrations  are  often  made  to  appear.  The  pods, 
though  under  size,  often  hold  eight  small-sized  seeds. 
In  abundant  bearing  at  this  time.  Vines  five  feet  tall, 
branching  and  thrifty.  It  may  further  be  said  that 
the  pods  are  all  uniform  in  shape  and  size.  The 
variety  seems  to  be  thoroughly  fixed  and  carefully 
selected.  See  Fig.  116. 

July  13. — Shropshire  Hero,  Profusion  and  Heroine 
are  still  in  bearing.  But  the  pods  now,  though  even 
larger  than  earlier,  are  not  so  well  filled.  The  Ad¬ 
miral  still  matures  a  few  of  its  smaller  pods  which  are 
still  well  filled.  The  Mayor  vines  are  still  green  and 
thrifty,  maturing  extra  large  pods,  fairly  well  filled 
with  large  seeds.  Its  season  is  two  or  three  days  later 
than  Heroine.  Heroine  and  Mayor  are  the  choice  of 
the  large  pods  for  this  date. 

July  15.—  Shropshire  Hero  still  in  fine  bearing.  Pods 
of  the  largest  size,  and  fairly  well  filled.  Often  eight 
or  nine  seeds  to  a  pod.  Much  the  same  may  be  said  of 
Heroine.  Shropshire  Hero  is  maturing  rather  more. 
Profusion  is  about  past.  We  much  prefer  Heroine 
and  Shropshire.  Admiral  is  still  in  bearing,  though 
the  vines  are  turning  yellow.  Pods  small  but  well 
filled.  Mayor  still  bearing  large  pods,  well  filled.  It 
is  now  hard  to  choose  between  it  and  Heroine  and 
Shropshire. 

July  19. — Shropshire  and  Mayor  give  the  last  good 
messes. 

New  Dwarf  Prolific  is  a  smooth  late  dwarf  pea. 
Vines  very  bushy,  and  branching  18  inches  tall.  It  is 


now  (July  19)  in  its  fullest  bearing.  Vines  full  of 
peas,  pods 'medium  to  small,  generally  well  filled, 
about  six  to  a  pod.  Seeds  vary  from  small  to  medium, 
and  large.  Vines  uniform  as  to  size — no  rogues.  The 
most  prolific  dwarf  we  have  seen.  For  a  second  plant¬ 
ing  or  fall  pea  it  may  prove  valuable. 

Nott’s  Excelsior. — We  must  again  report  this  as 
the  best  of  the  early  dwarf  wrinkled  peas.  Vines  18 
inches,  more  productive  than  Wonder  or  Little  Gem. 
As  early  as  Alaska  or  very  nearly.  Pods  fair  size, 
averaging  six  seeds  of  fair  size. 


The  illustrations  are  from  nature,  and  intended  to 
show  average-sized  specimens. 

REMARKS. 

To  give  measurable  values  to  the  trials  of  new  peas, 
it  is,  of  course,  necessarj'  to  cultivate  standard  varie¬ 
ties  under  the  same  conditions,  for  comparison.  No 
attempt  of  this  kind  was  made  last  summer,  and  we 
have  merely  to  state,  as  a.  matter  of  judgment,  that  we 
should  prefer  Ilei’oine  and  Shropshire  Hero  to  any  of 
the  similar  intermediate  wrinkled  peas  previously 
tried,  while  Mayor,  for  a  somewhat  later  pea,  is 
worthy  of  trial. 

Stone  Houses  for  Farms. 

Many  of  our  Eastern  and  especially  our  New  Eng¬ 
land  farms  are  covered  quite  liberally  with  boulders  of 
granite  and  other  varieties  of  stone.  By  many  these 
are  looked  upon  as  a  great  disadvantage.  But  if  the 


itr 

The  Admiral  Fig.  116. 


time  ever  comes  when  the  farmers  will  have  their 
proper  position  and  power  so  that  they  can  command  a 
due  reward  for  their  labor,  and  are  enabled  to  hire  labor 
for  permanent  improvements,  these  rocks  will  be  re¬ 
garded  as  a  very  valuable  part  of  a  farm’s  natural  re¬ 
sources.  A  large  part  of  our  farmers  live  in  the  houses 
their  grandfathers  built,  inconvenient,  unhealthy,  un¬ 
comfortable  and  uncomely,  and  their  barns  are  equally 
out  of  date  and  unsubstantial.  Both  should  and 
must  soon  be  replaced.  In  cities,  and  to  some  extent 
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in  villages,  new  structures  are  built  largely  of  stone, 
though  at  a  much  greater  cost  than  ought  to  be  nec- 
cessary  on  one  of  these  farms  where  the  material  is 
already  at  hand.  Why  should  not  both  the  houses  and 
barns  built  in  the  future  on  our  rocky  farms,  be  more 
largely,  if  not  completely,  of  stone?  Many  plans  of 
wooden  buildings  of  beautiful  and  convenient  forms  are 
given  in  our  farm  papers  ;  why  not  also  designs  for 
others  of  stone  ?  Let  them  include  those  resembling 
some  of  our  old  homesteads,  that  in  a  local  or  family 
sense  are  historic.  Let  them,  if  possible,  combine 
somewhat  of  the  antiquity  of  the  old  castles  with 
beauty  of  form  and  convenience,  comfort,  sunshine 
and  healthfulness  within.  I  recently  saw  a  fine  house 
in  course  of  erection  in  the  city  of  Hartford,  Conn.  A 
large  part  of  the  upright  walls  was  of  rough  granite 
stones — just  such  as  would  tempt  even  a  good  New 
England  deacon  to  swear  when  plowing  among  them 
in  one  of  his  back  pastures,  and  to  mow  over  which 
in  the  meadow  would  make  life  miserable.  Yet  these 
stones  were  doubtless  brought  some  distance  to  build 
this  city  palace,  with  its  high  archways.  Why  should 
they  not  be  similarly  used  on  the  old  homesteads  where 
they  now  lie,  to  the  permanent  good  of  the  owners  ? 
This  would  be  another  way  of  disposing  of  some  of 
our  stone  walls  in  addition  to  the  use  of  them  for  the 
improvement  of  our  public  roads.  Better  homes,  barns 
and  surroundings  are  the  first  needs  of  the  farmer — 
roads  or  no  roads.  Will  The  Rural  help  the  matter 
On  ?  A.  WETMORE. 
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Some  Sheep  Talk. 

FEEDING  HAY  TO  DORSETS  ;  NURSING  LAMBS. 

At  Fig.  117  is  shown  a  sketch  of  a  sheep  rack  and 
trough.  I  have  tried  all  kinds  I  have  seen  in  this  and 
the  Old  Country,  and  I  have  found  none  I  like  so  well 
as  this.  The  great  objection  to  most  is  that  the  fine 
chaff,  hay  seeds,  etc.,  get  into  the  wool.  This  is  en¬ 
tirely  obviated  in  this  rack  by  placing  a  12-inch  hem¬ 
lock  board  along  the  top,  and  then  all  the  fine  and  best 
feed  will  fall  into  the  lower  trough,  which  is  used  for 


A  Handy  Sheep  Feeding  Rack.  Fig.  117. 

feeding  grain  and  ensilage.  All  my  racks  are  placed 
along  the  side  of  the  stable.  The  great  objection  to 
having  them  in  the  center  is  that  sheep,  when  fright¬ 
ened  or  roughly  handled,  are  liable  to  run  against 
them  and  be  injured. 

As  to  feeding  sheep  here  in  Lehigh  County,  Pa. ,  or  else¬ 
where,  the  best  method  depends  upon  the  breed.  If  I 
were  to  feed  my  Dorsets  before  lambing  as  suggested 
by  many  with  regard  to  other  breeds  in  The  Rural,  I 
would  lose  a  quarter  of  the  ewes.  If  I  can  get  good 
clover  hay  (feeding  Timothy  hay  to  ewes  always  re¬ 
minds  me  of  giving  them  a  pack  of  needles  to  swallow), 
it  is  all  I  want  them  to  have  before  lambing,  except  a 
mess  or  two  weekly  of  turnips  or  ensilage,  with  a  pint 
of  wheat  bran  and  a  little  linseed  for  each,  with 
plenty  of  fresh  spring  water  and  access  to  salt.  Many 
breeders  seem  to  think  that  sheep  require  very  little,  if 
any,  water  during  the  winter,  if  within  reach  of  snow. 
I  have  running  spring  water  in  every  stall  and  stable. 
I  have  never  known  breeding  ewes  to  do  so  well  as 
when  I  can  turn  them  on  pasture  fields  in  the  winter, 
where  one  thinks  that  they  hardly  find  anything,  and 
they  keep  moving  about  and  have  plenty  of  exercise, 
and,  on  their  return  in  the  evening,  they  are  full,  and 
what  they  have  found  keeps  them  from  getting  consti¬ 
pated. 

When  the  ewe  has  lambed  I  place  her  and  her  little 
lamb  in  a  separate  apartment,  4x6  feet — of  these  I 
have  a  large  number.  Here  we  can  look  at  her  udder 
daily  and  give  her  any  other  attention  she  may  require, 
and  she  remains  there  until  her  lamb  is  about  a  week 
old,  or,  in  other  words,  old  enough  to  rough  it,  and 
take  all  the  milk  the  dam  will  have.  Then  she  and 
her  lamb  are  placed  with  others  of  about  the  same  age, 
and  the  ewes  are  given  their  first  grain  ration,  which 
is  increased  in  quantity,  and  gradually  they  get  ensil¬ 
age,  to  which  are  added  bran,  corn-cob  meal  and  lin¬ 
seed  meal.  Oats  are  too  costly  with  us,  otherwise  I 
should  mix  them  with  other  grains.  The  above  mixture 


is  fed  twice  a  day  with  as  much  clover  hay  as  they  can 
eat,  so  as  to  produce  as  much  and  as  rich  milk  as  the 
lambs  will  drink.  The  little  lambs  are  taught  to  eat 
(a  side  diet)  as  early  as  possible,  and  nothing  gives  me 
so  much  pleasure  as  to  see  10  to  20  of  them  in  a  row 
eating  a  mixture  of  good  ensilage,  with  crushed  oats 
bran,  corn-and-cob  meal  and  linseed  cake  and  the  best 
pickings  of  clover  hay,  and  I  am  not  surprised  in  the 
least  at  picking  out  a  pair  of  90-day-old  twins  that 
weigh  150  pounds.  It  is  great  fun  for  my  boys  to  pick 
out  the  lambs,  and  weigh  them  once  a  month,  and 
often  twice,  and  it  is  one  of  the  ways  to  encourage  them 
to  give  the  youngsters  the  best  of  attention. 

I  used  to  be  a  great  loser  of  lambs  from  two  to  four 
months  old ;  but  we  have  overcome  mishaps  of  that 
sort  by  giving  them  good  clover  hay  before  their  grain 
ration,  and  then  exercise,  salt,  water,  etc.  As  to  the 
quantity  I  give  them,  my  idea  of  feeding  lambs  is  the 
same  as  with  regard  to  milking  and  suckling  ewes,  and 
that  is,  to  give  them  all  they  will  eat,  but  at  the  same 
time  I  want  them  to  lick  the  corners  of  their  mangers 
clean,  and  when  it  gets  near  feeding  time  that  they  are 
all  wide  awake  for  the  next  meal.  Rations  on  paper 
are  good  in  some  respects,  but  judicious  judgment  in 
feeding  is  more  essential.  t.  s.  cooper. 

Mutton  and  Wool. 

A  few  weeks  ago  The  Rural  stated  that  what  this 
country  wanted  was  a  sheep  nearly  all  mutton  and 
with  but  little  wool,  or  to  that  effect.  This  is  a  broad 
country,  and  “  wants  ”  may  differ  according  to  locality. 
I  will  give  my  experience  with  a  few  sheep  here  in 
Oakland  County,  Michigan.  I  have  25  grade  Merino 
ewes.  They  shear  an  average  of  eight  pounds  of 
washed  wool,  which,  I  think,  will  pay  their  way  from 
start  to  finish.  Two  years  ago  I  raised  Shropshire  half- 
bloods  from  them  and  sold  them  for  three  dollars  each 
at  weaning  time.  Last  year  I  raised  the  same  and 
concluded  to  feed  them  through  the  winter.  I  sheared 
the  lambs  in  March,  getting  6%  pounds  of  wool,  which 
sold  for  26  cents  per  pound,  and  the  lambs  sold  in 
April,  when  11  months  old,  at  five  cents  per  pound,  or 
a  little  over  $5  apiece.  This  last  season  I  tried  a  Cots- 
wold  cross.  Twenty-five  lambs  were  dropped  about 
the  first  of  May  and  I  raised  them  all.  They  were 
weaned  in  September  and  fed  some  oats  in  stormy  or 
cold  weather  and  “  taken  in  ”  the  last  of  November 
and  fed  clover  hay,  four  quarts  of  corn  and  oats  and 
one-half  bushel  of  carrots  per  day.  They  were  sheared 
on  December  15,  averaging  an  ounce  less  than  seven 
pounds  per  head.  As  fast  as  they  were  shorn,  we  cut 
holes  for  their  legs  in  some  old  sacking,  brought  it  up 
and  lapped  it  over  their  backs  and  sewed  them  in  and 
put  them  in  a  warm  stable.  We  left  the  sacks  on  two 
weeks  and  only  let  the  sheep  out  for  grain  and  water. 
After  shearing,  we  increased  the  grain,  giving  four 
quarts  night  and  morning,  all  corn,  and  all  the  fine 
clover  they  would  eat.  I  sold  them  on  March  10  for 
six  cents  per  pound  ;  they  averaged  106  pounds ;  the 
wool  was  two  inches  long  and  I  think  that  had  I  kept 
them  until  a  year  old,  they  would  have  shorn  seven 
pounds  or  more  per  head.  I  did  not  feed  over  half  as 
much  grain  as  is  usually  fed  to  fattening  sheep  ;  but 
carrots  and  good  hay  did  the  work.  Six  cents  is  the 
top  of  the  market  here,  but  might  seem  a  small  price 
tc  Seders  near  the  Eastern  cities,  alonzo  borden. 


ANSWER  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of  the 
writer  to  Insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question,  please  see  If  It  Is 
not  answered  In  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions 
at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 

What  “Chemicals”  for  this  “  Clover  P” 

Q.  E.  D.,  New  York. — I  have  a  tough,  old  meadow  to 
be  plowed  up  this  spring,  and  corn  and  potatoes  are 
to  be  planted  there.  My  way  has  been  to  plow,  and 
then  harrow  with  an  old-fashioned  square  harrow, 
but  when  the  job  is  done  the  ground  is  in  a  bad  shape, 
for  the  harrow  tears  up  some  of  the  sod  in  spite  of 
careful  work.  I  have  a  light,  one-horse  Acme  harrow, 
which,  though  it  does  splendid  work  in  the  garden 
patch,  fails  on  the  plowed  sod,  not  being  heavy 
enough.  I  have  become  a  convert  to  Brother  Terry’s 
clover  idea,  and  hereafter  will  arrange  for  a  clover  ro¬ 
tation — clover  two  years,  then  corn  one  year,  potatoes 
one  year,  followed  by  late  cabbage,  and  then  clover 
again.  Grain  is  out  of  the  question,  as  it  does  not  pay 
me  to  raise  it.  My  specialties  are  truck,  sold  at  retail 
from  my  own  wagon  to  regular  customers ;  small 
fruits,  also  “peddled;”  poultry  and  eggs,  sold  from 
the  wagon.  I  am  three  miles  from  a  thriving  city  of 
15,000  population,  which  takes  all  I  can  raise  at  good 
prices,  but  as  I  have  a  farm  of  100  acres,  only  a 
few  of  which  are  fit  to  cultivate,  I  usually  raise  two  or 


three  acres  of  potatoes,  and  five  or  six  of  corn,  to  help 
my  feed  bill.  Besides  my  fruit  and  truck  patch,  I 
make  butter,  and  raise  calves  and  pigs.  Two-thirds 
of  my  land  is  rough,  upland  pasture,  which  can  never 
be  brought  under  the  plow.  My  plow-land  is  smooth, 
as  level  as  a  floor,  and  free  from  stones,  and  it  can  all 
be  mowed  with  a  machine.  About  manure :  At 
present  I  do  not  make  enough,  and  must  buy.  Com¬ 
mercial  fertilizers  I  have  little  faith  in.  One  year  I 
tried  a  825  brand  ;  the  next  a  high-grade  special  at 
845  per  ton.  On  the  potatoes  one  worked  as  well  as 
the  other,  but  on  the  corn  and  truck  both  failed  to 
give  me  anything  like  the  crop  that  the  barnyard  and 
hen  manure  gave  side  by  side.  My  land  seems  to  want 
potash,  as  the  wood  ashes  from  the  house  stoves  give 
extra  good  results.  Seedsman  Gregory  advises  a  com¬ 
post  of  bone  dust,  Canada  ashes,  mixed  with  loam  and 
sprinkled  with  water,  so  as  to  heat  a  little,  I  suppose, 
and  shoveled  over.  He  reports  it  as  being  good  for 
cabbages.  The  Canada  ash  men  want  me  to  buy  a 
car-load — twelve  tons — and  the  cotton-hull  ash  fellows 
are  about  as  bad.  I  cannot  afford  twelve  tons  at  a 
time,  costing  about  8150.  Some  of  the  station  reports 
show  that  the  ashes  vary  greatly,  so  that  a  man  may 
be  justly  doubtful  as  to  whether  he  is  getting  his 
money’s  worth  or  not.  How  would  it  do  for  me  to 
make  a  compost  of  bone  dust,  muriate  of  potash,  and 
plaster  as  the  absorbent  ?  Or  would  kainit  be  better 
than  the  muriate  ?  What  do  I  need  to  add  to  these  in¬ 
gredients  to  make  a.  complete  fertilizer  ?  What  quan¬ 
tities  should  I  use  in  the  mixture  ?  The  Connecticut 
Station  gives  a  formula  in  place  of  ashes — muriate  of 
potash  or  kainit,  bone  dust  and  oyster-shell  lime. 
How  about  oyster-shell  lime  ? 

Ans. — It  is  impossible  to  do  good  work  on  a  turned 
sod  with  a  spike-tooth  harrow.  Any  one  of  the  coulter 
harrows,  however,  will  mellow  the  surface  without 
turning  up  or  disturbing  in  any  way  the  plowed  sod. 
My  preference  is  the  two-horse  Acme  harrow,  but 
others  claim  the  same  effectiveness  for  the  Cutaway 
and  the  disc  harrows,  neither  of  which  I  have  tried, 
having  been  perfectly  suited  with  the  Acme,  which 
seems  to  well  deserve  its  name.  The  one-horse  im¬ 
plement,  if  loaded,  would  probably  answer  the  pur¬ 
pose.  As  regards  the  fertilizer,  it  is  impossible  to  say 
anything,  not  knowing  how  much  of  it  was  used,  or 
what  kind  of  fertilizer  is  referred  to.  It  does  not  fol¬ 
low  that  the  soil  needs  potash  because  wood  ashes 
have  been  found  useful.  Ashes  contain  much  more 
lime  than  potash,  and  as  the  potash  is  generally  quite 
small  in  quantity  it  is  more  than  probable  that  it  was 
the  lime  that  did  the  good.  In  using  any  fine  fertil¬ 
izers  it  is  a  waste  of  time  to  wet  them,  or  to  mix  earth 
with  them.  If  any  water  is  useful  it  would  be  to  pre¬ 
vent  dust  from  them  in  the  spreading,  and  the  dust  is 
pungent  and  disagreeable.  Nor  is  any  useful  purpose 
attained  by  heating  bone  dust  by  means  of  fermenta¬ 
tion  induced  by  moisture.  All  this  will  occur  fast 
enough  in  the  soil.  Ashes  do  vary  very  much,  all  the 
way  from  containing  six  per  cent  of  potash  to  none  at 
all.  On  this  account  it  is  better  to  procure  the  potash 
salts,  of  which  muriate,  containing  50  per  cent  actual 
potash,  is  the  cheapest  and  the  best.  There  is  nothing 
in  oyster-shell  lime  that  is  not  in  the  common  stone 
lime  except  a  trace  of  phosphate,  which,  however,  is 
insoluble  and  practically  not  worth  anything.  The 
stone  lime  is  commonly  used  and  the  shell  lime  only 
where  it  is  the  more  convenient.  The  shell  lime  is 
generally  more  easily  slaked,  but  by  careful  exposure 
to  the  air  and  a  shower,  and  not  getting  it  too  wet,  the 
stone  lime  is  slaked  and  made  impalpably  fine  with¬ 
out  any  trouble.  Plaster  would  not  act  as  an  absor¬ 
bent  in  the  mixture  mentioned,  for  there  will  be  noth¬ 
ing  to  absorb.  It  is  useful  in  making  composts  in 
which  ammonia  may  be  liberated,  but  only  then. 
Kainit  is  a  potash  salt  that  contains  much  less  potash 
than  the  muriate,  and  if  it  is  used  the  quantity  must 
be  increased  in  proportion.  For  a  complete  fertilizer 
I  would  chose  300  pounds  of  superphosphate,  150  of 
muriate  of  potash,  and  50  of  nitrate  of  soda.  This 
would  contain  phosphoric  acid,  lime,  sulphuric  acid, 
potash,  magnesia,  nitric  acid  and  soda.  But,  as  a 
rule,  I  would  prefer  to  use  a  mixed  standard  complete 
fertilizer,  prepared  for  the  special  crop.  h.  stewart. 

Varieties  of  Pears  for  Eastern  New  York. 

O.  O.,  Yorktoum  Heights,  N.  Y. — What  varieties  of 
pears  would  it  be  advisable  to  plant  in  northern  West¬ 
chester  County,  N.  Y.,  for  market  ?  We  have  no  home 
market  for  fruit,  but  send  it  to  commission  men  in 
New  York  city.  I  wish  to  set  about  100  trees.  Would 
it  be  well  to  set  quinces  with  them  ?  I  have  some  Law¬ 
rence  Pears  which  do  not  grow  smooth,  but  bear 
black  spots ;  would  it  be  advisable  to  cut  off  an  old 
orchard  and  set  it  out  again  ?  The  old  trees  are  very 
much  decayed  ;  but  the  ground  is  good,  as  it  is  used 
for  a  hog  run.  What  varieties  should  be  included  in  200 
trees? 

Ans. — Bartlett,  Seckel,  Clairgeau  and  Anjou  are, 
generally  speaking,  profitable  pears  to  grow.  The 
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Clairgeau  is  not  of  the  best  quality,  but  is  productive, 
of  fairly  good  quality,  and  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
of  all  fruits  to  the  eye.  Louise  Bonne  might  be  added 
to  the  list.  For  a  list  of  100  trees,  we  would  suggest 
(to  be  modified  by  your  observation  of  local  well-doing) 
the  following  list :  25  Bartlett,  10  Seckel,  10  Louise 

Bonne,  15  Anjou  and  40  Clairgeau.  The  black  scab  on 
your  Lawrence  Pears  may  be  eradicated  by  spraying 
with  the  copper  solutions,  and  it  is  too  good  a  pear  to 
lose.  Set  out  your  apple  orchard  in  a  new  place,  leav¬ 
ing  the  old  one  to  do  the  best  it  can  until  the  new  one 
is  in  bearing.  It  is  an  extremely  difficult  task  to  name 
varieties  for  any  given  section,  especially  when  the 
list  of  good  varieties  is  so  long.  As  a  rule,  you  will 
not  find  the  growing  of  the  early  summer  apples  profit¬ 
able,  and  we  would  recommend  only  enough  for  your 
own  use.  Among  fall  varieties  the  Gravenstein  stands 
very  high.  Duchess  of  Oldenburg,  though  not  of  so 
high  quality,  is  a  good  market  sort,  fine  for  culinary 
purposes  and  of  great  beauty.  Fameuse,  Fall  Pippin, 
Twenty  Ounce,  Maiden’s  Blush  and  Porter  furnish  a 
good  list  to  complete  the  fall  apples  from.  When  it 
comes  to  winter  fruit,  the  list  is  bewilderingly  large. 
Among  sweet  apples,  Ladies’  Sweeting,  Bailey  Sweet 
and  Talman  will  do  to  select  from.  Baldwin,  Ben 
Davis,  (rather  poor  in  quality)  Northern  Spy,  Hub- 
bardston  Nonsuch,  Jonathan,  King,  Wealthy,  Wag- 
ener,  Westfield  Seek-No-Further,  Sutton  Beauty, 
Golden  Russet,  Peck’s  Peasant,  Red  Russet,  Rhode 
Island  Greening  and  Belleflower.  We  do  not  mean  that 
we  would  plant  all  these  ;  select  such  as  you  learn  are 
apt  to  do  best,  plant  few  varieties  and  plenty  of  each. 
We  would  prefer  planting  quinces  by  themselves 
rather  than  between  pear  trees. 

Comparative  Value  of  Basic  Slag:. 

Subscriber,  Penn. — What  is  the  value  of  basic  slag  or 
“the  odorless  phosphate?”  Is  it  as  good,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  as  the  Mapes  complete  fertilizer  ?  The  oil  men 
use  bone  black  for  refining  their  oil.  When  one  re¬ 
finer  is  clogged  with  oil  it  is  burned  out  and  used 
again  and  so  on  until  the  bone  is  too  fine  to  act. 
What  is  the  fertilizing  value  of  this  burned  over  bone, 
and  will  it  do  to  mix  with  the  slag  ? 

Ans. — From  analysis  of  the  odorless  phosphate  it 
appears  that  21  %  per  cent  of  phosphoric  acid  and  45  M 
per  cent  of  lime  are  about  all  that  we  need  consider  as 
fertility.  It  has  no  potash  or  nitrogen.  A  compari¬ 
son  with  the  fertilizer  results  as  follows  in  a  ton  of 
each. 

Odorless  Phosphate.  Mapes  Potato  Fertilizer. 

Pounds  Pounds 

Phosphoric  Acid .  427  Phosphoric  Acid . ItiO 

Potash . 120 

Nitrogen .  74 

As  a  source  of  phosphoric  acid  alone  this  phosphate, 
according  to  Prof.  Frear,  “  ranks  second  in  importance 
only  to  superphosphates  ”  as  a  cheap  and  economical 
material.  It  does  better  on  moist  than  on  dry  soils, 
and  is  better  for  pasture,  grass,  corn  and  fall  grain 
than  for  spring  crops  and  vegetables.  There  is  no 
fair  method  of  comparing  it  with  a  complete  fer¬ 
tilizer,  because,  as  we  have  said,  it  contains  no  potash 
or  nitrogen.  One  might  as  well  compare  butter  to 
bread,  butter  and  meat.  The  latter  is  a  complete 
meal.  The  former  is  all  right  if  one  has  the  other  two 
in  the  pantry  to  put  with  the  butter.  If  the  bread 
and  meat  are  not  on  hand,  the  butter  will  make  very 
greasy  eating.  Let  phosphoric  acid  represent  the  but¬ 
ter,  potash  the  bread,  and  nitrogen  the  meat.  Now  if 
your  land  has  plenty  of  bread  and  meat  and  orly  needs 
butter  to  make  a  complete  sandwich,  the  phosphate 
may  answer,  but  not  if  it  needs  the  other  element  too. 
We  have  no  analysis  of  the  oil  bone  black,  and  do  not 
know  to  what  extent  the  oil  in  it  would  affect  the  soil 
injuriously,  In  any  event  it  will  add  nothing  but 
phosphoric  acid  to  the  “odorless  phosphate.”  Re¬ 
garding  the  latter,  the  report  of  the  Connecticut  Sta¬ 
tion,  just  at  hand,  states  that  it  will  hardly  come  into 
use  at  $25  per  ton — the  price  asked — as  phosphoric  acid 
can  be  bought  cheaper  in  other  forms. 

Value  of  Ammonia  in  Tankage. 

A.  W.  S.,  Americas,  Oa. — A  perusal  of  The  Rural  of 
February  27  causes  me  to  ask  why  should  phosphoric 
acid  in  finely  ground  tankage  be  worth  less  than  that 
in  finely  ground  bone  ?  Why  should  nitrogen  from 
finely  ground  tankage  be  worth  less  than  half  as  much 
as  that  in  sulphate  of  ammonia  ?  I  have  just  bought 
a  car-load  of  finely  ground  tankage  which,  according 
to  analysis,  contains  ammonia  6%  to  7  per  cent,  and 
phosphate  of  lime  42  to  45  per  cent.  It  is  ground  finer 
than  any  ground  bone  I  have  been  able  to  purchase, 
indeed  it  is  as  fine  as  the  guanos  sold  here,  and  it  is  in 
splendid  condition  to  apply  to  crops,  and  as  it  is  com¬ 
posed  of  fine  bone,  blood  and  animal  matter,  I  cannot 
but  believe  it  is  equal  in  its  fertilizing  power  practi¬ 
cally  to  any  form  of  fertilizer  containing  equal  pro¬ 
portions  of  ammonia  and  phosphoric  acid  derived  from 
other  sources.  Certainly  the  matter  containing  the 
ammonia  is  so  very  finely  ground  that  it  can  be  much 
more  equally  distributed  than  nitrate  of  soda  (which  I 


like),  unless  the  latter  is  first  run  through  a  mill  and 
ground.  The  bone  is  equally  fine  and  can  be  dis¬ 
tributed  better  than  any  ground  bone  that  I  have 
bought  in  New  York  city,  though  I  have  paid  as  high 
as  $40  per  ton  for  it  there.  Why,  then,  should  this 
tankage  ground  as  fine  as  any  one  can  desire,  com¬ 
posed  of  pure  bone,  animal  matter  and  blood,  contain 
ammonia  and  phosphoric  acid  less  than  half  as  valuable 
as  the  same  elements  obtained  from  any  other  source  ? 
What  would  the  article  described  with  the  analysis 
given  be  worth  per  ton  ?  Would  ammonia  from  cotton¬ 
seed  meal  be  more  valuable  and  desirable  ?  I  never 
expect  to  use  another  pound  of  cotton-seed  meal  as  a 
fertilizer,  though  chemistry  may  say  it  is  ever  so  desir¬ 
able.  What  is  the  comparative  value  of  ammonia  in 
ground  blood  and  nitrate  of  soda  ? 

Ans. — Tankage  is  a  somewhat  indefinite  expression, 
as  it  is  often  applied  to  mixtures  that  are  largely  com¬ 
posed  of  bone.  We  have  analyses  before  us  that  vary 
from  four  to  eight  per  cent  of  nitrogen,  and  from  8  to 
20  per  cent  of  phosphoric  acid.  The  value  of  our 
friend’s  tankage  can  be  known  only  by  an  analysis. 
There  is  no  reason  why  these  constituents  should  be 
less  valuable  in  tankage  than  in  bone  if  equally  fine. 
The  nitrogen  of  the  tankage  is  worth  16  cents  a 
pound,  and  the  phosphoric  acid  about  seven  cents, 
which  is  the  price  for  phosphoric  acid  in  fine  bone. 
Ammonia,  17  parts,  contains  14  of  nitrogen.  We 
should  not  consider  ammonia  from  cotton-seed  less 
valuable  except  that  it  is  somewhat  less  soluble,  mak¬ 
ing  it  worth  in  the  market  a  trifle  less  per  pound. 
There  is  no  difference  in  the  value  of  ammonia  in  blood 
and  nitrate  of  soda.  It  is  simply  somewhat  slower  to 
dissolve.  What  we  referred  to  was  coarse  ground 
tankage.  The  mechanical  condition  of  the  substance 
has  much  to  do  with  its  value,  as  the  nitrogen  in 
coarse  bone  is  considered  worth  but  8X  cents  a  pound, 
while  the  same  in  finely  ground  bone  is  worth  16 
cents. 

Melons,  Potatoes,  Hot-beds. 

C.  M.  P.,  Essex  County,  Ont. — 1.  What  is  a  good  hardy 
and  early  melon?  2.  What  potato  is  good,  early  and 
dry,  and  when  should  it  be  planted?  3.  For  putting  in 
a  hot-bed,  in  what  state  should  the  manure  be?  Should 
that  in  the  center  be  rotten,  with  long,  rank  manure  on 
top  and  round  the  sides?  Should  the  manure  be  ever 
changed  while  raising  young  plants?  I  intend  to 
start  lettuce,  tomatoes  and  other  vegetables,  with  a 
few  different  flowers,  in  hot-beds;  should  the  flowers 
be  started  in  this  way? 

Ans. — 1.  Watermelons:  Phinney,  Black  Spanish, 
Vick’s  Early,  White-seeded  Ice  Cream,  Van  Cluse,  Red- 
seeded.  Muskmelons:  Golden  Netted  Gem,  Surprise, 
Hackensack,  Christina,  Emerald  Gem.  2.  At  present 
we  would  choose  the  Freeman;  but  the  seed  is  as  yet 
high.  Try  Early  Sunrise.  We  would  plant  as  early 
as  the  land  can  be  thoroughly  prepared.  Cut  to  three 
strong  eyes.  Plant  in  trenches  about  four  inches  deep. 
Use  potash  fertilizer  at  the  rate  of  not  less  than  1,000 
pounds  to  the  acre.  3.  Use  horse  manure  which  has 
been  in  a  heap  until  it  has  become  generally  warm 
from  fermentation.  Then  mix  it  thoroughly  and  put 
it  in  the  bed,  packing  it  down  solidly,  a  little  harder 
in  the  center  than  on  the  outside.  No  other  manure 
is  needed  and  no  changes  need  be  made  until  another 
season,  when  a  fresh  supply  of  heating  manure  is  put 
in  to  replace  the  old.  You  should  have  your  beds  di¬ 
vided  in  sections  so  that  you  can  have  different  tem¬ 
peratures  for  hardy  and  tender  plants.  Lettuce  and 
tomatoes  represent  the  two  types.  Flowers  may  be 
grown  in  with  the  vegetables  if  desired. 

The  Use  of  Nitrate  of  Soda. 

I.  S.,  Silver  Creek,  N.  Y. — 1.  What  effect  would  100 
pounds  per  acre  of  nitrate  of  soda  have  on  spring  wheat 
and  oats?  2.  Should  it  be  put  in  with  the  grain,  mixed 
with  other  fertilizer  or  used  as  a  top-dressing  as  the 
grain  is  coming  up?  I  wish  the  clover  seed  to  have 
all  possible  benefit  from  it.  3.  What  is  the  price  of 
nitrate  of  soda  per  ton,  and  where  can  it  be  obtained  ? 

Ans. — 1.  If  the  land  has  plenty  of  potash  and 
phosphate  and  lacks  nitrogen,  the  nitrate  of  soda  will 
unquestionably  increase  the  yield  both  of  straw  and 
grain.  If  deficient  in  potash  and  phosphate,  the  nitrate 
will  merely  deepen  the  color  of  the  growing  grain 
without  increasing  the  yield.  2.  No,  broadcast.  Use 
it  as  a  top-dressing  and  harrow  in.  3.  About  $50.  The 
Mapes  Fertilizer  Co.,  New  York. 

Sheep  Manure  and  Commercial  Fertilizers  ;  Ensilage. 

R.  M.  B.,  Washington,  D.  C. — 1.  How  will  sheep 
manure  take  the  place  of  commercial  fertilizers  ?  2. 
How  much  of  a  saving  is  ensilage  over  the  same  ma¬ 
terial  dried  and  fed  in  the  old  way  ? 

Ans. — The  sheep  manure  which  has  been  analyzed 
at  the  station  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  contains  one  per  cent  of 
nitrogen.  If  we  compare  this  with  the  analyses  of  the 
manure  of  horses  and  cows,  we  find  that  the  nitrogen 
in  sheep  manure  is  comparatively  very  high,  or  about 
twice  as  much  nitrogen  is  found  in  a  ton  of  such 


manure  as  in  a  ton  of  horse  or  cow  manure.  The 
sheep  manure  also  contains  a  large  per  cent  of  potash. 

It  is  evident  that  it  will  not  take  the  place  of  commer¬ 
cial  fertilizers  so  far  as  the  phosphoric  acid  is  con¬ 
cerned.  I  think  it  will  be  safe,  and  likely  to  be  profit¬ 
able,  if  one  applies  during  the  fall  and  winter  all  farm 
manures  to  the  land  which  will  be  devoted  the  coming 
year  to  the  raising  of  corn.  When  the  land  is  used 
for  raising  potatoes,  wheat,  oats,  barley  or  rye,  apply 
commercial  fertilizers  containing  little  or  no  nitrogen, 
a  moderate  amount  of  potash  and  a  large  per  cent  of 
soluble  phosphoric  acid.  2.  Just  how  much  saving  is 
secured  by  ensilaging  corn  over  the  old  method  of  dry¬ 
ing  it,  no  one  can  tell.  The  economy  of  ensilaging 
over  the  other  method  may  come  in  several  ways : 
first,  it  may  cost  less  to  put  corn  in  the  silo  than  to  cut 
and  husk  it ;  second,  the  material  which  is  ensilaged 
may  be  more  palatable ;  third,  it  may,  in  some  cases, 
contain  more  nutriment  than  the  dry  material ; 
fourth, lit  may  be  economical  because  it  furnishes  a  suc¬ 
culent  winter  food.  Ensilage  as  well  as  dry  material 
varies  greatly  in  value  and  quality.  In  R.  M.  B’s. 
southern  climate  with  rainy  winters  and  large  varie¬ 
ties  of  corn,  he  had  better  ensilage  this  crop  than  try 
to  dry  it.  Prof.  Sanborn  thinks  that  in  the  dry  cli¬ 
mate  of  Utah  there  is  nothing  gained  by  ensilaging 
Corn.  I.  P.  ROBERTS. 

Oats  Sown  in  the  Mud. 

W.  H.  Kiruj,  (No  address). — How  are  oats  sown  very 
early  in  the  mud,  in  the  spring  of  the  year  before  the 
land  can  be  worked  in  the  usual  way,  and  what  are 
the  advantages  ? 

Ans. — In  practice  it  is  found  that  if  oats  are  sowed 
late,  or  rather,  if  they  ripen  late,  they  are  almost  cer¬ 
tain  to  be  seriously  affected  by  rust,  which  not  only 
greatly  injures  the  straw,  but  also  reduces  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  the  grain ;  so  every  observing  farmer 
endeavors  to  sow  them  as  early  as  possible.  If  the 
land  is  fall-plowed,  and  left  rough  so  that  it  will  not 
run  together,  then  the  sowing  can  be  done  early  in  the 
spring,  sometimes  with  a  slight  harrowing,  but  oftener 
without  any  culture  whatever.  The  land  is  rolled 
afterwards  when  dry  enough.  The  only  object  gained 
is  early  ripening  which  is  likely  to  be  accompanied  by 
an  abundant  yield.  This  method  of  sowing  oats  is  not 
at  all  common.  r.  p.  Roberts. 

Miscellaneous. 

Slop  for  Shotes. — J.  S. ,  Cavendish,  Mo. — Give  the 
100-pound  shotes  a  slop — if  you  desire  a  slop — made 
of  wheat  bran  and  get  them  on  the  grass  just  as  soon 
as  you  can.  Clover  is  the  best.  You  cannot  grow 
healthy  pork  on  corn  alone.  See  that  they  have  a 
supply  of  pure  water  for  drinking. 

Selling  Pot  Cheese. — D.  C.  S.,  Jasper,  N.  Y. — The 
Standard  Butter  Co.  ship  their  curds  and  pot  cheese  in 
barrels  and  kegs — the  bulk  of  it  simply  as  curds, 
which  is  furnished  for  the  table  by  those  who  buy  it 
in  New  York.  We  cannot  give  the  price  at  which  it 
sells — it  is  not  quoted  and  we  suppose  it  varies  as  do 
those  of  other  commodities. 

Chemicals  for  Strawberries. — E.  L.,  Erie  County,  N. 
Y. — Muriatt  is  cheaper  than  sulphate  and  will  be 
equally  good  for  top-dressing  strawberries.  It  will  not 
burn  the  leaves,  if  properly  applied.  Sow  it  broadcast 
now.  Bone-black  is  just  what  strawberries  and  all 
other  plants  need.  So  too  they  need  nitrate  of  soda  or 
nitrogen  in  some  other  form.  You  will  do  well  to  try 
each  separately.  That  will  perhaps  inform  you 
whether  the  land  needs  one  or  the  other  or  all  three. 
Use  100  pounds  of  muriate  of  potash  to  300  pounds  of 
bone-black  to  100  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda  per  acre. 

Stones  in  Cow’ 8  Stomach. — R.  J.  R.,  Livingston  County, 
N.  Y. — The  10  small  stones  “  such  as  are  raked  up  in 
hay,”  that  were  found  in  the  fourth  stomach  of  your 
cow  did  not  cause  her  death.  Such  stones  rarely  cause 
serious  trouble  unless  they  are  sharp  and  puncture  the 
stomach. 

Crowding  Dwarf  Pear  Trees. — J.  S.  S.,  Canton.  Mo. — 
It  will  be  crowding  things  too  much  to  plant  dwarf 
pear  trees  among  the  currants  and  gooseberries  in 
your  fruit  garden  of  three  rows  where  “the  rows  of 
grapes  are  to  be  16  feet  apart  and  one  row  of  goose¬ 
berries  and  one  of  currants  to  be  in  the  middle,  making 
the  rows  eight  fet  apart.”  We  have  planted  the  Red 
Jacket  Strawberry,  but  cannot  report  yet. 

Peas  and  Oats;  Guernseys. — W.  A.  F.,  Homewood,  Pa. 
— Peas  and  oats  sown  together  make  a  good  soiling 
crop.  For  early  the  Canada  Gray  pea  is  used;  for 
later,  the  Black-eyed  Marrowfat.  Any  variety  of  oats 
will  answer.  The  Guernseys,  as  a  breed,  are  heavier 
milkers  than  the  Jerseys,  though,  of  course,  there  are 
individual  animals  in  both  breeds  that  prove  excep¬ 
tions  to  this  rule.  On  stony  ground  the  Acme  is  good, 
as  are  also  the  spring-tooth  harrows,  like  the  Eureka 
or  Stevens. 

Several  Subscribers. — Where  stable  manure  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  “for  the  hauling”  within  a  reasonable  distance 
we  should  certainly  use  all  we  could  get  of  it,  and  not 
buy  fertilizers  except  for  potatoes. 
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In  the  March  number  of  Green’s  Fruit 
Grower  is  a  very  interesting1  talk  between 
Mr.  (ireen  and  United  States  Pomologist 
Van  Deman.  We  gave  as  much  of  the 
interview  as  our  space  will  permit : 

NUT  CULTURE. 

“  Is  nut  culture  receiving  the  attention 
it  should  ?  ” 

“Not  by  any  means ;  but  the  people 
are  waking  up  about  it.” 

“  What  percentage  of  the  nuts  offered 
on  our  fruit  stands  is  grown  at  home  and 
what  imported  ?  ” 

“  Not  more  than  one-eighth  or  perhaps 
one-tenth  of  the  nuts  offered  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  is  grown  in  the  United  States.” 

“  Do  you  know  the  amount  of  money 
paid  for  the  imported  nuts  ?  ” 

“  No,  that  is  not  known  ;  I  have  tried 
to  find  out  from  the  reports.” 

“  What  nuts  of  home  growth  are  found 
on  the  fruit  stands  ?  ” 

“The  pecan,  the  shell-bark  hickory, 
the  black  walnut ;  and  from  California, 
some  Persian  walnuts  and  almonds  are 
sent  to  the  Eastern  markets,  but  the  great 
bulk  of  nuts  come  from  foreign  countries. 
Everj'  pound  of  filberts  offered  for  sale 
now  in  the  United  States  has  come  from 
England  or  some  of  other  European  coun¬ 
try,  and  they  can  all  be  grown  in  this 
country.  The  filbert  will  do  remarkably 
well  in  the  Puget  Sound  region,  and  per¬ 
haps  in  some  of  the  more  eastern  parts 
of  this  country,  especially  in  the  North  ; 
but  it  will  not  do  well  in  the  South.” 

“  Would  a  fruit  orchard  or  a  nut  or¬ 
chard  be  the  more  profitable  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  ?  ” 

“  It  will  take  about  10  to  12  or  15  years 
to  get  a  nut  orchard  into  successful, 
profitable  bearing,  except  the  chestnut, 
and  that  will  come  into  bearing  in  from 
five  to  six  years,  if  the  improved  varieties 
are  planted.  Perhaps  there  will  be  as 
much  money  in  that  in  the  regions  where 
it  will  succeed,  as  in  any  other  kind  of 
nut  or  any  kind  of  fruit.” 

Speaking  of  pecans,  Mr.  Van  Deman 
said:  “  There  are  now  improved  varie¬ 
ties  of  the  pecan  that  are  more  than  four 
times  as  large  as  the  common  varieties 
seen  on  the  market  and  they  are  also 
much  thinner-shelled  than  any  you  can 
buy  in  the  stores.” 

“  I  have  eaten  those  nuts  and  it  seems 
to  me  that  they  are  of  better  quality 
than  the  Persian  walnut,”  said  Mr. 
Green. 

“  They  certainly  are.  Pecan  culture  is 
already  exciting  a  great  deal  of  attention 
in  the  South,  and  I  think  it  is  one  of  the 
coming  profitable  industries.  Tn  times  to 
come  we  shall  export  to  England  and 
other  foreign  countries  large  quantities  of 
pecans.” 

“  lias  nut  culture  in  California  proved 
profitable  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  almond  culture  especially.  I 
know  now  of  one  man  who  has  over  1,000 
acres  in  almonds,  and  there  are  many 
others  who  have  large  orchards,  and  we 
are  already  beginning  to  find  these  nuts 
on  the  markets.  If  the  planters  go  oh 
as  they  seem  now  to  be  doing,  we  shall 
soon  be  able  to  drive  out  the  foreign 
almond,  and  the  same  is  practically  true 
of  the  Persian  walnut  (which  is  often 
erroneously  called  English  walnut). 
There  are  a  great  many  large  orchards  of 
this  nut  in  California,  and  the  nuts  are 
being  shipped  east  every  year.  The 
planting  is  going  on  with  increased  in¬ 
terest.  ” 

“  Is  the  chinquepin  of  Virginia  valu¬ 
able  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  it  is  a  very  nice  wild  nut.  It 
comes  very  early,  some  three  or  four 
weeks  before  the  chestnut,  and  is  of  about 
the  same  flavor.  It  is  very  closely  re¬ 
lated  to  the  chestnut  but  makes  only  a 
bush,  while  the  chestnut  is  a  tree.” 

“  Is  it  very  productive  ?” 


“  The  nut  its  small  and  the  bush  bears 
abundantly.  There  are  some  varieties 
much  larger  than  others  and  a  few  of 
these  have  been  lately  brought  into  cul¬ 
tivation  in  a  very  limited  way.” 

“Are  the  choicer  varieties  of  the  native 
hickory  nut  valuable  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  there  are  a  great  many  that  are 
well  worthy  of  propagation,  by  grafting, 
and  this  is  the  only  safe  way  to  propa¬ 
gate.  When  seedlings  are  grown,  one  is 
by  no  means  certain  what  variety  he  is 
going  to  get;  they  do  not  come  true  from 
seed.” 

“  What  use  are  these  hickory  nuts  put 
to?” 

“  They  are  largely  used  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  nut  candies.  One  firm  in 
York,  Pennsylvania,  shipped  over  50  bar¬ 
rels  of  solid  hickory  nut  kernels  to  New 
York  this  last  year;  another  firm  in  the 
same  town  sent  over  25  barrels  to  market, 
so  you  see  that  the  hickory  nut  is  quite  a 
large  article  of  commerce  even  now,  when 
we  have  to  depend  on  what  few  have 
been  gathered  in  a  wild  state.” 

“  Does  the  hickory  nut  succeed  well  all 
over  the  country  ?” 

“  Yes,  it  succeeds  well  from  New  York 
to  Kansas.” 

“  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  Elberta 
Peach?” 

“  It  is  certainly  one  of  the  best  peaches 
that  I  have  ever  seen  tested  in  an  orchard; 
it  is  large  in  size,  oval  in  shape,  a  beau¬ 
tiful  yellow  with  a  red  cheek  and  of  very 
high  quality.  It  bears  well  and  the  tree 
is  sufficiently  hardy,  and  the  fruit  car¬ 
ries  to  market  in  first-class  order.” 

“  What  is  the  date  of  ripening?  ” 

“  It  is  not  quite  the  earliest ;  just  after 
Mountain  Rose.” 

Finally. 

Last  summer  about  100  crosses  between 
tomatoes  were  effected  at  the  Rural 
Grounds.  A  few  seeds  of  each  fruit  were 
planted  last  week  (in  boxes  two  feet  by 
eight  inches)  and  numbered  from  one 
upwards.  Corresponding  numbers  in  a 
book  gave  the  parentage.  Each  stake, 
when  the  plants  are  set  out  in  the  field, 
will  be  numbered  accordingly,  the 
memorandum  book  supplying  all  the 
known  data  regarding  them . 

Among  the  seeds  of  new  varies  sent  to 
us  are  the  following  :  Carter’s  Blenheim 
Orange  or  Apricot  Tomato.  This  is  said  to 
be  a  cross  between  Carter’s  Green  Gage 
and  Carter’s  Dedham  Favorite.  It  is  de¬ 
scribed  as  one  of  the  most  distinct  varie¬ 
ties  of  modern  introduction.  Its  “  unique 
color  suggested  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Royal  Agrticultur.il  Society  the  name  of 
Apricot  Tomato,  the  ripe  fruit  showing  a 
pleasing  blending  of  yellow  and  crimson 
flakes.”  It  is  said  to  be  a  “shy  seeder, 
with  solid  and  juicy  flesh  and  a  piquant 
flavor.” . 

The  Twilight  Tomato  from  A.  K.  Cole¬ 
man,  of  Kentucky,  is  described  as  “  early, 
enormously  prolific,  perfectly  smooth ; 
quality  unequaled  by  any  tomato  in 
cultivation — the  most  beautiful  of  all.”. . 

Advance  is  from  Frank  Ford  &  Son, 
who  claim  that  it  will  ripen  inside  of  100 
days  after  sowing  the  seed.  Specimens 
kept  two  weeks  after  ripe.  The  seeds 
are  small . 

Nichol’s  No.  5  (not  yet  named)  is  said 
to  be  purple  in  color,  with  potato  foliage. 
Size  large  and  uniform,  shape  like  the 
Stone,  its  parent.  A.  M.  Nichols,  of 
Granville,  O.,  is  the  originator  of  both. . . 

Mr.  Frank  Ford  writes  that  one  sea¬ 
son  he  grew  his  stock  of  the  Advance 
Tomato  from  a  single  seed  planted  in,  an 
isolated  place,  and  yet  variations  oc¬ 
curred  . 

In  the  “general  catalogue”  of  Ell- 
wanger  &  Barry  just  received,  there  are 
several  novelties  of  promise.  The  Colum¬ 
bus  Gooseberry  (offered  for  the  first)  is 
an  American  seedling  of  the  English 
type.  The  berry  is  large,  oval,  skin 
greenish-yellow  and  smooth.  Quality 
fine.  The  plant  is  a  strong  grower  with 
large  thorns.  It  has  never  shown  a  trace 
of  mildew . . 


The  Superlative  Raspberry  is  regarded 
by  this  conservative  firm  as  “  a  great 
advance  on  all  existing  sorts.”  The  berry 
is  long  and  conical — in  fact  it  is  cone- 
shaped.  The  drupes  are  small  and  uni¬ 
formly  so,  of  a  dull  red  color  ;  flavor  of 
the  best.  Six  good  berries  weigh  an 
ounce.  The  canes  are  stout,  supporting 
themselves  and  bear  heavily.  They  are 
hardy  in  Rochester,  N.  Y . 

The  Leader  is  said  to  be  the  earliest 
large  strawberry  in  cultivation . 

The  Colerain,  which  has  been  on  trial 
at  the  Rural  Grounds  for  seven  years  or 
more,  is  regarded  by  E.  &  B.  as  ripening 
early,  hanging  well  on  the  bunch,  size 
medium,  color  light  green,  skin  thin  and 
tender,  flesh  juicy  and  remarkably  sweet. 
It  will  be  seen  that  this  is  substantially 
the  report  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  made  five 
years  ago — except  that  we  pronounced  it 
among  the  hardiest  of  varieties . 

Among  pears  of  recent  introduction  are 
several  of  the  productions  of  Mr.  B.  S. 
Fox  of  California.  P.  Barry  is  described 
as  large,  pyriform,  skin  orange-yellow 
with  russet  dots  and  blotches ;  flesh 
juicy,  buttery,  fine-grained  ;  flavor  rich, 
sprightly  and  excellent.  “  The  best  late 
winter  pear.”  They  have  been  kept  in 
good  condition  until  late  May.  The  tree 
being  a  poor  grower,  must  be  top-grafted. 

Col.  Wilder  is  a  delicious  pear  keeping 
until  March.  Full  of  juice  and  sweet. 
Large,  pyriform,  oblong,  inclining  to 
oval . 

The  Grand  Duke  Plum  is  a  valuable 
addition  to  late  plums.  It  is  as  large  as 
the  Bradshaw,  of  same  color  ripening  in 
late  September.  Entirely  free  from  rot. 

One  of  the  best  for  market . 

( Continued  on  next  page.) 


If  you  name  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  our  advertisers  you 
may  be  pretty  sure  of  prompt  replies  and  right 
treatment. 

Two  Battles 

With  the  Crip 

Mr.  Jacob  Knapp,  a  well-known  market  man  and 
dealer  In  meats,  lard,  hides,  etc.,  In  Tipton,  la.,  says: 
“I  have  had  the  grip  for  two  winters,  and  this  last 
winter  I  was  so  badly  off  1  could  not  eat  and  could  not 
rest  because  of  coughing.  1  took  medicine  from  phy¬ 
sicians  here  but  did  not  get  any  relief.  Ilavlng  heard 
of  Hood's  Sarsaparilla  I  took  it  and  it  helped  me  so 
much  1  could  soon  attend  to  my  business.  I  have 
taken  eight  bottles  now,  and  feel  strong  and  well, 
and  have  a  splendid  appetite.  Before  taking 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

I  wanted  to  sit  down  or  lie  down  all  the  time,  but  now 
I  feel  as  strong  as  ever.”  Jacob  Knapp,  Tipton, 
Iowa.  Try  Hood's  Hills. 


Highly  concentrated.  Dose  small.  In  quantity  costs 
less  than  one-tenth  cent  a  day  per  hen.  Prevents  and 
cures  all  diseases.  If  you  can’t  get  it,  we  send  by  mail 
post-paid.  One  pack.  25c.  Fivo  $1.  2  1-4  lb.  can  $1.20; 
6  cans  $5.  Express  paid.  Testimonials  free.  Send  stamps  or 
cash.  Farmers’  Poultry  Guide  (price  25c.)  free  with  $1.0* 
orders  or  more.  L  8.  JOHNSON  &  CO..  Boston.  Mass. 


45  sold  in  ’88 
2,288  sold  in  ’89 
6,268  sold  in  ’90 
20,049  sold  in  ’91 

60,000  will  be  sold  In  ’92 

A  Steel  Windmill  and  Steel 
Tower  every  3  minutes. 
tTT  These  figures  tell  the 
story  of  the  ever-growing, 
ever -going,  everlasting 
Steel  Aermotor.  Where 
one  goes  others  follow, 
and  we  “take  the  country.” 

Though  sold,  we  were  unable  to  make  all  of 
the  20,049  Aermotors  in  ’91.  Orders  often 
waited  8  weeks  to  be  filled,  but  now  we  have 
vastly  increased  our  plant  and  are  pre¬ 
pared  promptly  to  plant  our  increase  in 
every  habitable  portion  of  the  globe. 

Are  you  curious  to  know  how  the  Aer- 
motor  Co.  In  the  4th  year  of  its  exist¬ 
ence,  came  to  make  many  times  as 
many  windmills  as  all  other 
makers  combined  ?  How  we  came 
.  .  to  originate  the  Steel  Wheel,  the 

o  .*  Steel  Fixed  Tower,  the  Steel  Tilting 
3  C  Tower? 

<0  lst>  commenced  in  a  field  In 
O  r“  which  there  had  been  no  improve • 

+*  T3  merit  for  25  years ,  and  in  which 
3  ©  there  9cemed  no  talent  or  ambition, 

O  £  and  none  has  yet  been  shown  except 
~  g  in  feeble  imitation  of  our 
jg  ©  Inventions. 

—  Oj  2d.  Before  commencing  the 
~  manufacture,  exhaustive  6cien 
J2  c  tifle  investigation  and  experi- 
©  flJ  ments  were  made  by  a  skilled 
mechanical  engineer,  in  which 
£  3  over  5,000  dynamometric  tests 
©  O  w'*re  made  on  61  different  form 
jjJ  SZ  of  wheels,  propelled  by  artifleia 
and  therefore  uniform  wind, 

1/)  which  settled  definitely  manyg«L  _ _  _ 

^  questions  relating  to  the  proper f_[ 7  5  « 
— -  q  speed  of  wheel,  the  best  form,  ~  ^  ** ' 

X  ^  angle,  curvature  and  amount  of  sail  surface,  the  resist¬ 
or  2  ance  of  air  to  rotation,  obstructions  in  the  wheel,  such  as 
^  >  heavy  wooden  arms,  obstructions  before  the  wheel,  as  in 
*  £  the  vaneless  mill,  and  many  other  more  abstruse,  though 
©  *3  not  less  important  questions.  These  Investlga* 
%  £  tlons  proved  that  the  power  of  the  best 
^  wind  wheels  could  be  doubled,  and  the 
S  j  AERMOTOR  dally  demonstrates  It  has 
o  3  been  done. 

^  O  3d.  To  the  liberal  policy  of  the  Aermotor  Co.,  that  guaran¬ 
ty  -C  tees  its  goods  satisfactory  or  pays  freight  both  ways,  and  to 
C  theenormous  output  of  its  factory  which  enahlc-'it  to  fur- 
^  3  nlsh  the  best  article  at  less  than  the  poorest  is  sold  for.  For 
©  o  '1>2  we  furnish  the  most  perfect  bearings  ever  put 
C  ^in  a  windmill,  and  have  made  an  exhaustive  re*" 
o  vision  of  the  Aermotor  and  Towers. 

Jr  v  If  you  want  a  strong,  stiff,  Steel  Fixed  Tower— or  if  yon 
£  J-  want  the  tower  you  don’t  have  to  climb  (the  Steel  T  II  ting 
O  5  Tower)  and  the  Wheel  that  runs  when  all  others  stand  stll 
£  “that  costs  yon  less  than  wood  and  lasts  ten  times  as  long 
»-  J*  (The  Steel  Aermotor)  or  if  you  want  a  Geared  Aermotor  to 
jj}  ©  churn,  grind,  cut  feed,  pump  water,  turn  grindstone  and 
^  >  saw  wood,  that  does  the  work  of  4  horses  at  the  cost  of 
•  ®  one  (flOO),  write  for  copiously  Illustrated  printed  matter, 
jZ  >*  showing  every  conceivable  phase  of  windmill  construction 
u.  a  and  work,  to  the  AERMOTOR  CO.  12th  and  Rook* 
well  Sts.,  Chicago,  or  12  Main  St.,  San  Francisco. 


ANCHOR  FENCE  POST. 


Is  the  easiest  set,  most  Indis- 
tructable,  and  only  practical  Iron 
post  made,  for  all  kinds  of  wire  and 
metal  fencing,  for  farm,  stockyards 
or  ornamental  purposes.  Circular  on  application. 
ANCHOR  POST  CO.,  59  D.  W.  42d  St.,N.  Y. 


HENCH&DROMGOLD'S 

SPRll-TOOTH  HARROW 


A  Wonderful  Improvement. 


_  m 

Teeth  Quickly 
A  djusted 
by  only  loosening 
one  nut. 


THE  REST 

Tootli  Holder  ever  invented. 

The  tooth  is  held  in  position  by  a  Ratchet  with  which  it 
can  be  adjusted  so  as  to  wear  from  16  to  18  inches  off  the 
point  of  the  tooth,  which  is  four  or  live  times  as  much  wear 
or  service  as  can  be  obtained  from  any  other  Spring-tooth 
Harrow  in  existence.  Catalogues  free.  Agents  Wanted. 
Over  10,000  of  these  Harrows  sold  in  1891. 
Be  not  deceived,  buy  only  the 

HENCH  &  DROMGOLD  HARROW. 

S  tf~  Ask  your  dealer  for  it. 

We  also  manufacture  CIRCULAR  SAW  JIILLS, 
HAY  RAKES,  CULTIVATORS,  CORN 
PLANTERS,  SH ELLERS,  *fcc. 

HENCH  4,  DROMGOLD,  YORK,  PA. 


yiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiihia 

Not  if  the  farmer  throws  it  away.  >  Not  3 
if  he  spends  an  hour  on  a  row  of  onions  Z 
which  the  “Planet  Jr.”  Wheel  Hoe  3 
}  y  would  do  better  in  six  minutes.  Not  if  Z 
he  takes  half  an  hour  to  “set”  his  old  3 
cultivator,  when  he  could  change  a  Z 
3  “Planet  Jr.”  without  stopping  his  horse.  Not  if  he  wastes  his  seed  in  3 
Z  sowing  thick,  and  then  his  time  in  thinning,  when  he  might  save  both  Z 
3  with  the  new  Hill-Dropping  Drill.  Money  lies  in  raising  double  3 
Z  the  stuff  at  half  the  cost.  It  can  be  done.  3 

The  “Planet  Jr.”  Catalogue  costs  nothing.  Doing  without  it  is  expensive.  2 
3  Write  for  the  latest — there  are  new  tools. 

S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  1107  Market  St.,  Philadelphia.  * 

Miiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiimiiiiimiitmiiiir 


[“Money  in 
1  Farming? 


For  Over  Thirty  Years 

always  had  very  pleasant  dealings  together,  the 
and  myself,  and  I  again  have  the  pleasure  of 
presenting  to  them  my  Annual  Yegetable  and 
Flower  Seed  Catalogue.  It  contains  .the  usual 
immense  variety  of  seed,  with  such  new  kinds  added 
as  have  proved  to  be  real  acquisitions.  Raising  many 
of  these  varieties  myself,  on  my  four  seed  farms, 
and  testing  others,  I  am  able  to  warrant  their  fresh¬ 
ness  and  purity,  under  such  reasonable  conditions  as  are  con¬ 
tained  in  my  Catalogue.  Having  been  their  original  intro¬ 
ducer,  I  am  headquarters  for  choice  Cory  Corn.  Miller  Melon, 
Eclipse  Beet,  Hubbard  Squash,  Deep  Head,  All  Seasons  and 
Warren  Cabbage.  Etc.,  Etc.  Catalogue  FREE  to  all. 

J.  J.  II.  6KE60JKY  A  SON,  Marblehead,  Mail. 
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What  Others  Say. 

(Continued.) 

Ellw anger  &  Barry  say  that  the  Wil¬ 
son  Jr.  Blackbei:i*y  is  hardy  with  them. 
It  is  not  hardy  at  the  Rural  Grounds. . . . 

Dr.  George  F.  Shrady,  President 
Grant’s  staunch  friend,  declares  that  he 
must  vary  his  food  in  order  to  develop 
and  nourish,  separately  and  collectively, 
the  organs  of  his  body,  Imt  he  believes 
that  the  brain  is  most  nurtured  by  sleep 
and  rest . 

Dr.  Chauncey  M.  Depew  says  that  if 
men  would  avoid  gorging,  overfeeding 
and  otherwise  abusing  their  systems,  they 
would  find  that  in  so  far  as  the  mind  is 
developed,  so  far  can  it  be  depended  upon 
in  every  emergency  and  at  all  times.  We 
all  know  that  man’s  brain  power  is  not 
in  accordance  with  the  capacity  of  his 
stomach.  He  knows  two  men  of  won¬ 
derfully  clear  minds  who  could  write  a 
logical  essay  on  political  economy  after 
two  plates  of  corn-beef  hash  which  might 
place  another  man  of  ordinary  capacity 
on  the  verge  of  apoplexy,  and  therefore 
every  man  must  be  a  “  law  unto  him¬ 
self.” . 

Dr.  H.  P.  Loomis  thinks  men  pay  too 
much  attention  to  the  specific  uses  of  cer¬ 
tain  foods.  “  Look  at  the  enormous  sale 
of  phosphates  and  so-called  brain  foods,” 
said  he.  “  There  is  nothing  in  them.  If, 
instead  of  wondering  whether  this,  that 
or  the  other  is  good  for  him,  a  man  would 
simply  follow  the  dictates  of  his  own 
appetite,  he  would  be  much  better  off. 
Nature  places  a  safeguard  upon  excess 
by  creating  the  sensation  of  satiety . 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  Van  Dyke,  the 
author  and  clergyman,  believes  the  brain 
to  be  touchingly  appreciative  of  all  kind¬ 
ness  shown  to  the  stomach,  and  sullen 
and  unmanageable  when  the  latter 
is  oppressed.  At  the  same  time  allow¬ 
ance  must  be  made  for  individual  tastes... 

Begonia  Baumanni,  Mr.  Falconer  tells 
us  in  the  American  Florist,  is  a  new  tuber¬ 
ous-rooted  species  from  Bolivia,  that  is 
expected  to  revolutionize  the  whole  set 
of  tuberous-rooted  garden  varieties  by 
imparting  to  them  its  delicious  fragrance. 
Our  American  specialists  have  already 
got  it  and  are  working  it  for  dear  life 
hybridizing  their  stock.  It  has  large, 
showy,  rose-colored  flowers  and  forms 
unusually  big  tubers . 

Do  not  condemn  the  purchase  of  novel¬ 
ties  because  nine  out  of  ten  prove  less 
valuable  than  other  kinds.  Remember 
that  the  popular  kinds  of  seeds  and  plants 
of  all  kinds  to-day  were  at  one  time  or 
another  novelties.  Use  your  best  judg¬ 
ment  in  selecting  and  buying  costly  nov¬ 
elties.  Buy  them  and  try  them  in  a  small 
way.  But  buy  them  and  try  them . 

Mr.  H.  N.  Smith,  of  South  Sudbury. 
Mass. ,  reports  Goff’s  Station  Tomato  as 
very  popular  for  forcing  under  glass,  as 
it  can  be  successfully  fruited  when  grown 
in  pots  or  on  benches  where  other  kinds 
will  not  succeed.  While  not  so  produc¬ 
tive  as  others,  the  tomatoes  are  heavy 
and  have  proved  profitable  to  sell  by  the 
pound . 

The  Soja  or  Soy  Bean,  the  papers  tell 
us,  has  been  tried  by  the  stations,  and 
the  reports  are  all  good.  The  R.  N.-Y. 
tried  this  bean  at  least  10  years  ago,  and 
its  report  was  bad.  It  is  a  comparatively 
worthless  legume . 

James  Carter  &  Co.,  of  England,  find 
that  90  per  cent  of  French  natural  sam¬ 
ples  of  clover  seed  contain  dodder . 

Prof.  Paul  Wagner  says  that  good  re¬ 
sults  of  any  consequence  can  never  be 
obtained  by  green-manuring  with  non- 
leguminous  plants . 

The  burning  of  a  single  ton  of  coal 
sends  into  the  atmosphere  more  than 
three  tons  of  carbonic  acid . 

What  is  the  value  of  a  tree?  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  which  has  lately  been  settled  in  the 
London  courts,  as  reported  in  a  recent 
issue  of  the  Gardeners’  Chronicle.  It  ap¬ 
pears  that  a  resident  in  the  suburbs  of 


London  had  in  his  garden  two  poplar 
trees,  which  protected  him  from  the 
smoke  and  noise  of  trains  passing  over 
the  rails  of  the  London  and  North-wes¬ 
tern  Railway  Company,  whose  location 
his  land  joined.  The  trees  for  some 
reason  or  other,  interfered  with  the 
traffic  of  the  railroad  ;  the  owner  was 
willing  to  shorten  the  branches,  but  ob¬ 
jected  to  cutting  down  the  trees.  And 
then,  negotiations  for  their  removal  hav¬ 
ing  failed,  the  company  sent  its  own  men 
and  cut  them  down.  They  offered  to 
pay  $250  for  this  high-handed  act,  and 
later  increased  the  amount  to  $500.  The 
court  placed  the  value  of  the  trees  at 
$1,500,  and  awarded  additional  damages 
of  $1,000  for  the  injury  caused  by  their 
removal.  An  occasional  decision  of  this 
character  in  this  country,  comments 
Garden  and  Forest,  would  have  a  very 
salutary  influence  upon  telephone  and 
telegraph  companies,  who  have  come  to 
look  upon  our  highway  trees  as  of  no 
value  whatever  when  they  interfere  in 
any  way,  directly  or  indirectly,  with  their 

business . 

No  inquiry  is  oftener  made  of  farm 
papers  than  how  to  destroy  moles.  The 
editors  seem  not  to  have  had  much  ex¬ 
perience.  Poisoned  corn  or  other  grain, 
and  occasionally  the  castor-oil  bean 
dropped  in  their  tunnels  are  advised. 
The  R.  N.-Y.  fancies  it  may  speak  with 
some  authority  on  this  subject,  since  it 
has  perseveringly  tried  almost  every 
other  method  of  destruction  that  has  been 
suggested.  Moles  will  not  eat  corn  or 
other  grain  whether  poisoned  or  not 
They  care  no  more  for  castor  beans  or 
castor  plants  than  for  any  other  beans  or 
plants.  Their  preferred  food  is  worms, 

grubs,  beetles  and  the  like . 

Traps,  in  The  Rural’s  opinion,  are  the 
one  effective  remedy — not  the  traps  of  15 
years  ago,  but  the  traps  of  to-day.  The 
number  of  moles  infesting  a  given  lawn 
or  plot  or  field  is  always  exaggerated, 
because  the  amount  of  tunneling  a  single 
mole  may  do  is  not  known  or  considered. 
Jn  our  earlier  experience,  it  was  assumed 
that  all  the  way  from  50  to  100  moles 
must  have  been  engaged  in  the  work  of 
upsetting  a  flower  border  or  lawn  during 
a  single  night,  or  before  10  A.  m.,  and 
after  4  p.  m.,  their  favorite  hours  of 
recreation  and  food-getting..  It  has  been 
found,  however,  that  a  single  mole  or 
two,  or  at  most  four  or  five  were  respon¬ 
sible.  The  traps  of  to-day  are  easily  set 
and  so  contrived  that  it  is  impossible  for 
a  mole  to  pass  under  them  without  being 
securely  caught  or  at  once  killed.  Their 
well-known  habit  of  passing  through  the 
same  runs  from  time  to  time,  renders 
their  local  extermination  merely  a  matter 
of  assiduity  and  time . 

Word  for  Word. 

- Dr.  Talmage  :  “It  is  a  great  deal 

easier  to  keep  a  train  on  the  track  than 
to  get  it  on  when  it  is  off.  It  is  said  that 
the  young  must  be  allowed  to  sow  their 
‘  wild  oats.’  I  have  noticed  that  those 
who  sow  their  wild  oats  seldom  try  to 
raise  any  other  kind  of  crop.” 

- New  York  Tribune:  “Spare  the 

thickets  and  brambles,  and  the  clumps  of 
wood,  all  fresh  from  Nature.  What  is  a 
farm,  especially  to  the  children,  when 
nowhere  near  it  is  any  nesting  place  for 
birds ;  no  spot  on  which  wild  flowers  may 
grow  ?  A  perfectly  clean  farm  is  not  a 
thing  of  joy,  but  a  painful  sight.  In  the 
wearing  strife  after  a  livelihood,  it  is  re¬ 
freshing  to  ramble  through  a  real  bit  of 
wilderness.  These  thickets,  desirable  as 
they  are,  should  not,  however,  be  scat¬ 
tered  about  indiscriminately.” 
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Respectful  notice  is  given  that  all  live  plants  sent 
for  trial  as  well  as  specimens  for  identification  should 
be  sent  to  River  Edge,  Bergen  County,  N.  J. 

*  * 

What  do  our  poultrymen  have  to  say  to  that  ques¬ 
tion  propounded  by  Annie  L.  Jack  on  page  227  ?  In 
what  way  is  a  lamp  in  an  incubator  more  dangerous 
than  one  on  the  table  in  the  sitting  room  ?  Who  else 
have  had  trouble  about  insuring  where  incubators  were 
used  ?  *  # 

According  to  the  latest  report  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  the  stock  of  wheat  in  growers’  hands  at 
present  is  the  largest  ever  reported.  It  amounts  to  171,- 
000, ()()()  bushels  or  28  per  cent  of  the  crop,  against  169,- 
000,000  bushels,  the  largest  previous  reserve  at  the  same 
date — that  from  the  crop  of  1883.  It  is  evident,  there¬ 
fore,  that  an  unusually  large  proportion  of  the  crop  is 
held  back  in  first  hands  for  better  prices.  Had  the 
Farmers’  Alliance  circulars  anything  to  do  with  this  ? 

«  « 

A  large  amount  of  counterfeit  silver  dollars  made 
exclusively  of  genuine  standard  silver  is  reported  to 
be  in  circulation,  the  counterfeiter  getting  his  profi 
from  the  25  to  30  per  cent  seigniorage  afforded  between 
the  value  of  silver  bullion  and  coin.  Of  course 
such  a  counterfeit  is  especially  dangerous,  but  it  may 
be  distinguished  from  the  minted  dollar  by  the  much 
superior  feathery  condition  of  the  eagle’s  wing  in  the 
latter.  In  this  case,  particularly,  therefore,  “fine 
feathers  make  fine  birds.” 

*  * 

The  farmers  and  fruit  growers  on  the  line  of  the 
Wallkill  Valley  Railroad,  running  from  Kingston  on 
the  Hudson  to  Goshen  on  the  Erie  Railway,  are  kick¬ 
ing  very  vigorously  at  the  rates  charged  them  for 
transporting  their  fruits  and  other  farm  products. 
Unless  relief  is  given,  we  learn  that  they  propose  to 
buy  and  run  a  steamboat  from  Kingston  or  Esopus  to 
New  York,  during  the  open  season,  carting  all  their 
produce  to  the  river.  If  the  farmers  would  commence 
this  work,  the  railroad  managers  would  tumble  over 
one  another  in  their  haste  to  offer  better  terms. 

*  * 

It  is  charged  by  our  Northern  neighbors  that  for 
years  large  quantities  of  American  pork  products  have 
been  imported  or  cured  in  bond,  and  exported  branded 
as  Canadian.  The  Dominion  Commissioner  of  Customs 
has  just  notified  the  collectors  that  an  end  must  be 
peremptorily  put  to  this  practice;  henceforth  all  Amer¬ 
ican  hog  products  exported  from  Canada  must  be 
branded  as  American.  This  notification  cannot  be 
objectionable  to  honest  American  trade,  especially  as 
the  Dominion  Government  has  been  informed  that 
if  the  practice  is  allowed  to  continue  it  may  lead  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  genuine  Canadian  product  from  the 
markets  of  France,  Germany  and  other  European 
countries.  #  * 

Governor  Russell,  of  Massachusetts,  has  lately 
signed  a  bill  appropriating  $75,000  more  for  the  ex¬ 
termination  of  the  Gypsy  Moth.  The  careless  intro¬ 
duction  of  this  foreign  pest  into  the  Old  Bay  State  has 
already  cost  it  over  $100,000,  expended  in  attempts 
to  exterminate  it,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that 
as  much  more  may  be  needed.  Inasmuch  as  the  des¬ 
truction  of  the  insect  would  be  of  equal  advantage  to 
neighboring  States,  which  it  is  certain  to  invade  unless 
suppressed,  isn’t  it  a  question  of  equity  whether  they 
ought  not  to  contribute  to  the  cost  of  its  extermina¬ 
tion  in  its  present  habitat  ?  Should  not  the  matter, 
indeed,  be  made  a  national  undertaking,  inasmuch  as 
the  nuisance  is  certain  to  become  a  national  plague 
unless  promptly  destroyed  ? 

*  * 

In  August  of  last  year  Mr.  James  Davies,  an  English¬ 
man,  drove  his  thoroughbred  cob  horse  1,025  miles  in 
19  days.  The  horse  was  harnessed  to  a  two-wheeled 
cart  which  carried  two  passengers  and  their  baggage, 
altogether  weighing  nearly  800  pounds.  The  horse 
was  driven  over  the  common  English  roads  with  such 
care  and  shelter  as  roadside  taverns  afforded.  That 
he  finished  in  good  condition  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
he  covered  62  miles  on  the  last  day  of  the  trip.  The 
pedestrian  feats  of  Weston  and  other  men  have  given 
rise  to  the  saying  that  “  *i  man  can  tucker  a  horse”  on 


long  distances;  and  many  people  believe  it.  The  feat 
performed  by  Mr.  Davies  and  his  horse  proves  other¬ 
wise.  What  is  the  best  way  to  feed  and  care  for 
horses  on  such  long  drives?  This  is  an  important 
matter  for  drivers.  We  are  glad  to  say  that  Mr.  Davies 
has  promised  to  write  an  account  of  his  trip  for  The 
R.  N.-Y.:  we  feel  sure  it  will  prove  interesting  to  our 
readers.  *  # 

Under  pressure  of  loud-spoken  public  opinion,  the 
Massachusetts  Legislature  lately  passed  an  Anti-Free 
Pass  law  ;  but,  as  a  first  result,  the  Finance  Committee 
has  just  recommended  an  appropriation  of  $18,700  for 
the  traveling  expenses  of  members  of  the  House  and 
$3,000  for  those  of  the  Senators  !  Why  shouldn’t  these 
gentlemen  pay  their  own  way  as  well  as  the  general 
public  ?  Why  contend  so  eagerly  for  the  positions  they 
occupy  and  then  try  to  shirk  their  honest  obligations  ? 
If  the  State  pays  their  traveling  expenses,  their  wives 
and  daughters,  friends,  cousins  and  aunts,  for  whom 
they  used  to  secure  free  passes,  are  likely  to  be  the 
only  sufferers  from  the  change  in  the  law. 

*  * 

The  Western  papers  report  c  uite  an  extensive  ex¬ 
odus  of  farmers  from  counties  in  central  Illinois. 
Several  thousands  have  sold  out  and  taken  their  fam¬ 
ilies  to  Iowa,  Missouri,  Kansas  or  Nebraska,  where 
they  have  bought  new  homes.  The  reasons  given  for 
this  movement  are  that  lands  have  increased  rapidly 
in  value  of  late.  Rents  are  therefore  higher  and 
renters  have  simply  gone  where  they  can  hire  equally 
good  land  for  less  money.  Many  owners  have  sold  out 
because  they  saw  a  good  chance  to  sell  at  a  profit. 
They  can  now  sell  at  an  advance  over  what  they  paid — 
and  by  investing  in  cheaper  lands  in  other  States  they 
can  farm  the  same  areas  and  still  have  a  comfortable 
surplus  of  cash  with  which  to  do  business.  As  they 
move  in  colonies  or  communities,  they  will  have  many 
of  their  old  neighbors  and  friends  in  the  new  location. 

*  * 

In  Victor  Hugo’s  story  “  Toilers  of  the  Sea,”  we  are 
told  how  the  people  on  the  island  of  Guernsey  regarded 
the  first  steam-boat.  They  called  it  a  “  devil  boat” 
because  it  upset  the  general  order  of  things  and  was 
new.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  what  the 
descendants  of  some  of  these  old  people  think  of  the 
Babcock  Milk  Tester.  We  are  told  of  an  American 
who  went  to  the  island  to  select  a  herd  of  Guernsey 
cattle.  He  took  a  Babcock  tester  with  him  and  declined 
to  buy  any  animal  that  could  not  show  a  high  per  cent 
of  fat  in  her  milk.  This  method  of  selecting  cows 
appears  to  be  new  to  the  Guernsey  men  and  seems  to 
upset  many  of  their  ideas  of  selection  and  buying. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  the  safest  and  most  satisfactory 
way  of  buying  a  cow.  If  the  Guernsey  breeders  per¬ 
sist  in  their  determination  to  buy,  sell  and  register 
cattle  on  the  basis  of  the  Babcock  test,  they  will  build 
up  the  most  uniform  breed  of  dairy  cattle  in  the  world. 

*  * 

A  few  days  ago  the  Standard  Oil  Trust,  with  a  capi¬ 
tal  of  about  $100,000,000,  by  a  majority  of  over  two- 
tliirds  of  the  interests  in  the  concern,  voted  to  dissolve 
the  monstrous  monopoly,  and  to  divide  the  net  profits 
of  $26,000,000  in  hand  among  the  certificate  holders  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  their  stock.  Next  day  the 
Standard  Oil  Company,  with  an  initial  capital  of 
$10,000,000,  was  incorporated  under  the  lax  corporate 
laws  of  New  Jersey,  and  will  take  control  of  all  the 
trust  property  in  this  section.  Similar  corporations 
are  to  be' organized  in  other  States  to  control  the  trust 
property  within  their  borders,  and  doubtless  some 
means  have  been  devised  by  which  the  joint  property 
of  all  will  be  controlled  by  a  central  junta.  Probably, 
after  the  small  certificate  holders  have  been  bought 
out,  the  trust  magnates  will  continue  to  carry  on  the 
old  business  under  a  new  name.  The  Standard  is  the 
oldest,  the  richest,  the  most  powerful  and  brainiest  of 
all  the  trusts,  and  what  some  of  the  others  have  al¬ 
ready  effected  in  evading  the  laws  by  assuming  new 
forms  and  names  will  be  easily  within  the  power  of 
this  mighty  progenitor  of  them  all. 

*  * 

United  States  District  Judge  Phillips  has  just 
imposed  a  fine  of  $500  each  on  Judges  Wray  and  Lane 
of  .  Cass  County,  Missouri  and  sentenced  them  to 
imprisonment  in  Henry  County  Jail  until  arrangements 
shall  be  made  for  the  paj'ment  of  the  $750,000  worth  of 
bonds  issued  by  Cass  County,  20  years  ago,  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  Tebo  and  Neosho  Railroad,  not  a  rod 
of  which  has  ever  been  built.  “  Innocent  holders”  of 
the  defaulted  bonds  living  outside  the  State,  having 
secured  judgment  against  the  county  in  the  United 
States  Court,  the  imprisoned  judges  refused  to  obey 
Judge  Phillips’s  order  to  call  a  special  election  in  the 
county  to  vote  a  tax  for  the  pajrment  of  the  judgment, 
and  have  thus  been  punished  for  contempt  of  court. 
The  judges  of  St.  Clair  County,  which  voted  a  similar 
sum  for  the  same  purpose,  are  in  the  same  plight  and 


will  doubtless  receive  the  same  punishment.  It  is 
reported  that  Judge  Phillips’s  life  has  been  repeatedly 
threatened  for  his  action  in  tne  matter.  This  is  all 
wrong.  Apart  from  the  severity  of  his  sentences,  he 
is  merely  enforcing  a  rule  of  commonlaw,  an  iniquitous 
inheritance  from  the  judges’  precedents  of  the  Old 
Country,  which  should  long  since  have  been  replaced 
in  our  legal  procedure  by  statutory  legislation.  That 
the  law  under  which  attempts  are  being  made  to 
enforce  the  payment  of  $1,500,000  worth  of  bonds 
obtained  from  the  two  counties  under  false  represen¬ 
tations,  is  an  outrage  on  equity  is  obvious  to  the  dullest 
and  most  prejudiced  intellect;  that  the  “innocent 
holders”  deserve  little  or  no  more  sympathy  than  do 
the  ordinary  receivers  of  stolen  property  is  clear  to  all 
acquainted  with  the  transactions  of  such  people  ;  and 
that  the  law  which  enables  them  to  thrive  by  their 
unscrupulous  dealings  should  be  promptly  repealed  is 
the  opinion  of  every  honest  citizen  of  the  country. 

*  * 

Brevitie  s. 

Been  a-slttin'  here  a-watchln’  that  tea  kittle  on  the  stove. 

You  see  It  ?  Now  jest  watch  It !  Don’t  ye  see  the  cover  move  ? 

’Ain’t  got  a  muscle  In  It.  not  a  sinew  or  a  joint, 

Nothin’  to  move  that  cover  but  jest  water— that’s  the  point. 

Cold  water  wouldn't  start  It  If  It  stood  a  century. 

It’s  got  to  be  expanded  into  steam,  as  you  may  see; 

Yes,  heat  an’  force  are  closer  than  two  brothers  ever  were, 

The  water  simply  gives  the  heat  a  chance  to  make  a  stir. 

We  find  folks  like  tea  kittles  ;  they  will  sleep  an’  drink  an’  eat. 

Nor  move  the  lid  of  action  till  they  feel  the  burning  heat 
Of  some  great  big  ambition:  love  dr  duty  or  desire 
Gets  steam  In  shortest  order,  then  the  fellows  never  tire. 

Find  what  will  start  folks  going,  touch  It  off  an’  git  up  steam, 

Then  cover  goes  a-jumpin’,  an’  the  whistle  starts  to  scream. 

Advice  to  the  fruit  grower— watch  and  spray  1 

Yodk  chickens  will  be  far  behind  If  you  expose  them  to  the  wind. 

Be  not  the  first  by  whom  the  new  is  tried — first  read  The  R.  N.-Y. 
and  then  decide. 

Your  teams  were  stronger  last  fall  than  they  are  now.  Don’t  you 
wish  you  had  plowed  that  sod  then  ? 

Clover  needs  potash  and  won't  grow  without  It.  The  more  potash 
the  more  nitrogen  will  the  clover  catch. 

Will  you  vote  to  tax  every  dog  In  your  township  $2,  and  apply  tha 
money  towards  repairing  your  roads  1 

Many  men  of  many  minds,  many  schemes  of  many  kinds,  every  pub¬ 
lic  measure  must  be  a  compromise — or  bust! 

In  conducting  your  business,  do  you  go  on  the  principle  that  “  the 
man  at  the  other  end  of  the  bargain”  must  look  out  for  his  own  Inter¬ 
ests  or  lose? 

What  about  those  Michigan  lambs  that  were  tied  up  In  bags  after 
being  shorn  ?  A  thick  blanket  is  worth  a  bushel  of  corn  to  a  horse  In 
cold  weather! 

The  English  people  call  the  Leghorn  an  American  breed  because  It 
was  developed  In  this  country.  On  the  same  principle,  the  Jersey 
should  be  called  the  Columbian  cow. 

Why  not  use  the  road  machine  just  after  the  freeze  when  the  roads 
are  rough  and  “  hubbly?”  It  will  do  lots  of  smoothing  and  it  Is  just  at 
this  time  that  springs  are  In  greatest  danger. 

THE  grain  elevators  at  Buffalo  pay  25  per  cent  annual  dividends, 
yet  the  proprietors  are  bitterly  opposed  to  any  legislation  looking  to 
the  protection  of  grain  owners  against  their  unconscionable  exactions. 

Military  movements  looking  to  speedy  war  are  dally  becoming 
more  menacing  In  Russia,  despite  the  starving  condition  of  so  large  a 
proportion  of  the  population.  But  hasn’t  It  been  want  and  misery  that 
have  always  driven  the  northern  hordes  southward  ?  The  hungry 
Tartar  Is  always  a  menace  to  peace. 

A  JANUARY  chicken  needs  warmth  or  it  will  sicken;  a  February 
bird  must  have  Its  blood  stirred;  a  good  March  hatch  is  apt  to  toe  the 
scratch;  a  good  April  pullet  lays  faster  than  a  bullet;  a  chicken 
hatched  In  May  will  very  likely  stay;  a  rooster  hatched  In  June  will 
crow  a  lusty  tune;  a  bird  In  July  will  find  life  very  dry. 

A  hill  is  now  before  Congress  to  refund  to  settlers  on  lands  ad¬ 
jacent  to  forfeited  railroads  land  grants,  the  $1.25  extra  per  acre  they 
had  to  pay  bedhuse  of  their  proximity  to  railroad  lands,  the  grants  for 
which  have  since  been  withdrawn  by  the  government.  Such  a  demand 
Is  absolutely  fair  and  should  be  promptly  conceded  to  a  deserving 
class  of  settlers. 

Coal  and  oil  competed  over  the  contract  to  provide  fuel  for  the 
World’s  Fair.  The  lowest  bid  for  coal  was  $2.44  per  ton.  The  Standard 
Oil  Company  offered  oil  at  70  cents  per  barrel  for  1892,  and  72}£  cents  In 
1898,  and  the  bid  was  practically  accepted.  Three  barrels  of  oil  are  to 
give  as  much  heat  as  a  tin  of  coal  !  Lots  of  us  will  see  the  day  when 
we  will  buy  all  our  fuel  In  barrels! 

Farmers  who  claim  extra  virtues  for  stable  manure  often  refer  to 
the  strong  smell  of  this  product  as  evidence  of  Its  “  strength,”  which 
they  say,  has  resulted  from  its  passing  through  the  animal.  A  vile 
odor  is  no  Indication  of  “fertility”  and,  anyway,  rotted  cabbage  or 
turnips  which  have  been  acted  upon  only  by  heat,  air  and  water  will 
give  a  worse  smell  than  any  stable  manure. 

Let  the  experiment  stations  throughout  the  North  try  rape  as  a  food 
for  sheep  this  year.  Let  them  sow  one  or  more  acres,  take  good  care 
of  the  crop,  and  feed  sheep  or  lambs  on  it  next  fall,  keeping  a  careful 
records  of  expenses.  Such  an  experiment  conducted  by  a  dozen  sta¬ 
tions,  would  be  of  great  benefit  to  farmers.  Let  them  also  try  rape  for 
green  manuring,  plowing  It  under  In  the  spring,  and  using  fertilizers 
with  It  for  vegetables. 

Marvelous  are  the  fast-succeeding  applications  of  electricity.  One 
of  the  latest  Is  a  device  for  preventing  caterpillars  from  climbing  trees. 
Alternate  copper  and  zinc  wires  are  wound  round  the  tree  trunks  so 
closely  that  the  marauders  must  touch  one  wire  of  each  kind  at  each 
step  of  their  progress  across  the  wires.  Thus  they  serve  to  complete 
the  circuit,  and  the  result  is  an  electric  shock  strong  enough  to  kill  or 
precipitate  them  to  the  ground.  Next! 

When  The  R.  N.-Y.  denounced  the  methods  employed  In  seating 
certain  members  of  the  present  New  York  State  Legislature,  some  of 
our  readers  saw  fit  to  protest.  The  New  York  Bar  Association  has  just 
declared  that  Judge  Maynard  was  guilty  of  conduct  that  should  lead 
to  his  impeachment.  We  don’t  suppose  he  will  be  Impeached  by  the 
present  authorities,  but  when  lawyers  of  the  highest  probity  and 
reputation  talk  in  that  way  about  one  of  their  own  profession  some¬ 
thing  Is  evidently  very  rotten. 

The  last  Minnesota  Legislature  set  apart  $10,000  to  be  expended  by  a 
committee  in  ascertaining  whether  frauds  had  been  perpetrated 
against  Minnesota  grain  producers  by  the  elevator  men  and  wheat 
speculators  of  the  State.  The  first  session  of  the  committee  was  held 
In  May  last  and  two-thirds  of  the  $10,000  was  expended  In  mileage, 
witness  fees  and  salaries.  The  second  session  has  just  closed,  after 
having  exhausted  the  last  dollar  of  the  appropriation.  No  report  has 
yet  been  made  public,  and  the  farmers  of  the  State  seriously  doubt 
whether  the  investigation  has  been  worth  the  cost. 
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Making  the  Lawn. 


QUESTIONS. 

1.  What  In  your  experience  is  the  best  grass  seed  to  sow  for  permanent 

lawns:  for  dry  lawns;  for  damp  lawns? 

2.  What  advantages  have  you  found  in  the  current  lawn-grass  mixtures 

over  pure  Blue  Grass,  Red  Top,  etc.? 

3.  When  is  the  best  time  to  sow  the  seed  ?  How  much  to  the  acre  ? 

4.  When  should  the  new  seeding  be  rolled?  When  cut  for  the  first 

time  ?  What  fertilizers  do  you  use — stable  or  commercial  ? 

No  Use  For  “Lawn  Mixtures.” 

The  secret  of  a  good  lawn  is  far  more  in  having  a 
fertile  soil  than  in  sowing  any  special  mixture  of 
seeds.  With  a  good  soil,  and  the  frequent  use  of  the 
lawn  mower,  the  turf  will  be  all  right ;  without  these, 
the  most  carefully  prepared  mixture  in  the  world  will 
not  make  a  fine,  dense  turf  that  holds  its  fresh  color 
through  dry  weather.  I  have  generally  sown  and 
recommended  equal  parts  by  weight  of  Kentucky  Blue 
Grass,  Red-Top,  and  White  Clover.  Some  prefer  to 
leave  out  the  last,  but  I  think  it  improves  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  turf.  Another  secret  of  a  fine  turf  is  in 
thick  seeding.  Mr.  Scott,  in  his  “  Beautiful  Homes,” 
recommends  half  a  bushel  of  the  above  mixture  to 
each  100  square  feet.  This  is  not  too  much  where  the 
finest  turf  is  desired  in  the  shortest  possible  time.  I 
do  not  always  have  the  courage  to  follow  this  rule, 
nor  to  recommend  it  to  others,  but  it  would  be  erring 
on  the  safe  side  to  adhere  strictly  to  it. 

I  have  never  used  any  of  the  so-called  lawn  mix¬ 
tures  sold  by  seedsmen  either  here  at  the  Wisconsin 
Experiment  Station,  or  elsewhere.  The  experiences  of 
Dr.  Beal  and  others  who  tested  the  vitality  of  the  seeds 
in  such  mixtures  and  published  the  results  a  few  years 
ago,  prejudiced  me  against  them.  As  a  rule,  I  should 
sow  the  seed  on  a  lawn  as  soon  as  the  soil  can  be 
got  in  proper  condition,  regardless  of  the  time  of 
year.  The.  exceptions  would  be  late  in  the  fall,  and  in 
mid-summer.  In  the  former  case  the  seed  would  not 
germinate  until  spring,  and  would  be  likely  to  be  re¬ 
moved  by  washing  during  winter  ;  in  the  latter,  the 
droughts  of  July  and  August  would  tend  to  destroy 
much  of  it  in  its  attempts  at  germination.  I  should 
prefer  to  roll  the  ground  before  the  seeding  and  then 
rake  the  surface  afterwards.  I  should  cut  the  grass 
as  soon  as  it  attains  the  height  of  three  inches,  and  as 
often  as  it  attains  this  height.  I  should  use  commer¬ 
cial  fertilizers  only  when  fine,  well  rotted  stable 
manure  is  not  available.  E,  s.  goff. 

June  Grass,  (Kentucky  Blue  Grass)  Every  Time. 

1.  With  us  here  in  the  Memphremagog  Valley,  Ver¬ 
mont,  it  comes  to  that  anyway  after  a  few  years,  and 
it  is  every  way  best  to  start  with  it.  I  use  it  as  pure 
and  unadulterated  as  I  can  get  it.  I  lived  in  Kentucky 
a  dozen  years,  and  do  not  see  that  the  Blue  Grass  there 
is  any  better  than  here.  I  can  find  leaves  of  it  in  the 
fall  that  are  all  of  a  yard  long.  The  soil  of  the  Great 
St.  Lawrence  Valley  and  its  tributaries  is  almost  iden¬ 
tical  with  that  of  the  Ohio  Valley,  and  my  lake-shore 
farm  has  always  seemed  to  me  an  almost  exact  dupli¬ 
cate  of  that  I  once  owned  near  Louisville. 

2.  I  have  tried  various  mixtures  advised  by  seeds¬ 
men,  but  should  never  do  so  again.  But  it  is  of  no  use 
to  try  to  have  a  nice,  rich  lawn  on  poor  ground.  You 
cannot  get  it  with  any  kind  of  grass.  Start  with  the 
ground  in  good  heart,  and  keep  it  up  by  top-dressing 
at  the  first  signal  of  distress.  Next  to  richness  of  the 
soil  comes  a  supply  of  water  for  irrigation,  or  abun¬ 
dant  sprinkling,  in  time  of  drought.  This  is  the  time 
the  weeds  get  in  and  take  hold,  and,  once  in,  it  takes 
hard  fighting  to  dispossess  them. 

3.  Late  summer;  or  very  early  spring,  after  careful 
preparation  in  the  fall.  Althougn  well  rotted  and  fre¬ 
quently  turned  stable  manure  is  good — perhaps  the 
best — yet  unless  you  have  sprouted  and  killed  the  last 
weed  seed  in  it  before  using  it  for  a  lawn,  you  will 
wish  you  had  stuck  to  the  commercial  fertilizer. 


4.  It  should  be  carefully  plowed,  enriched,  harrowed, 
cross-harrowed  and  raked,  every  care  having  been 
taken  to  get  a  smooth  surface  and  even  grade — and 
then  it  should  be  seeded,  smoothing- harrowed,  raked 
again,  and  rolled.  If  the  ground  and  the  weather  are 
dry,  liberal  sprinkling  with  the  hose  is  very  important. 
Without  liberal  seeding  and  prompt  growth  of  the 
grass,  the  result  will  be  disappointing.  1  should  wait 
until  the  grass  is  six  or  eight  inches  high  before  the 
first  cutting,  and  would  cut  high  the  first  few  times, 
wetting  down  well  with  the  hose,  if  the  ground  needs 
it,  after  each  cutting.  There  is  no  place  where  thor¬ 
ough  work  is  better  rewarded  than  in  making  a  lawn, 
for  there  is  nothing  half-way  about  it,  a  lawn  being 
either  an  object  for  pride  or  for  shame.  I  have  had 
no  experience  in  starting  a  lawn  on  clay  soil,  but  in 
that  case  the  first  thing,  evidently,  would  be  thorough 
tiling.  T.  H.  HOSKINS. 

Red  Top  Gives  “Body”  to  “Central  Park.” 

1.  I  have  noticed  a  great  increase  of  value  in  Hen¬ 
derson’s  Central  Park  mixture,  when  mixed  with  one- 
third  of  Red  Top.  It  gives  a  “body”  to  the  sod, 
which  I  found  wanting  in  the  Central  Park  mixture  of 
itself.  I  have  used  the  above  mixture  nearly  ex¬ 
clusively,  the  exception  being  on  very  low  land,  where 
I  would  not  use  the  Central  Park  mixture  in  whole  or 
part. 

2.  The  majority  of  the  current  lawn  grass  mixtures 
give  a  closer,  smoother  and  more  handsome  lawn 
than  the  ranker  growing  grasses,  such  as  Blue  Grass 
and  others,  which  are  more  suitable  for  cropping  and 
grazing. 

3.  As  a  rule,  the  best  time  to  sow  the  seed  is  in  the 
spring  here  in  Orange  County,  N.  Y. — from  April  to 
May — the  earlier  the  better,  providing  the  ground  is 
fit  to  work.  I  have  also  had  splendid  results  from 
sowings  daring  the  later  part  of  August  and  the  early 
part  of  September.  I  have  learned  that  about  five 
bushels  is  the  right  quantity  to  sow  to  the  acre. 

4.  I  use  the  roller  directly  after  the  seed  has  been 

sowed.  I  would  cut  the  grass  for  the  first  time  when 
it  is  about  six  inches  high,  and  let  the  crop  remain  on 
the  ground.  I  think  rolling  at  this  time  very  bene¬ 
ficial,  when  the  work  can  be  done  at  reasonable  prices. 
I  am  always  in  favor  of  stable  manure.  In  the  absence 
of  this  requirement,  I  use  fertilizers,  and  even  when 
the  ground  is  well  enriched  with  stable  manure,  I 
almost  invariably  use  400  or  500  pounds  per  acre  just 
before  the  last  harrowing.  t.  j.  dwyer. 

Profit-sharing  in  Farming. 

In  the  article  on  Farm  Partnerships  in  The  Rurai, 
of  December  19,  mention  was  made  of  the  union  of  capi¬ 
tal  and  brains  for  the  development  of  a  farm,  whereby 
the  owner  and  operator  should  share  in  the  profit.  Why 
not  broaden  the  scheme  and  give  labor  a  chance  for  a 
share  in  the  “mutual  benefit?”  Profit-sharing,  that 
is,  the  division  of  profits  between  the  capitalist,  the 
manager  and  the  laborers,  has  proved  to  be  a  benefit 
to  all  concerned  in  many  cases  in  other  industries,  and 
there  is  a  splendid  opportunity  for  its  application  in 
farming.  I  have  had  personal  experience,  East  and 
West,  both  as  laborer  and  as  manager,  and  believe  that 
many  of  the  difficulties  that  occur  in  securing  and  re¬ 
taining  capable  workmen  and  enterprising  managers 
on  farms  would  be  much  diminished,  and  the  incomes 
of  all  concerned  increased  by  a  trial  of  profit-sharing 
which  is,  whatever  else  may  be  said  of  it,  somewhat 
more  Christian-like  than  the  present  principle,  or 
rather  lack  of  principle,  that  prevails  in  the  relations 
between  capital,  brains  and  labor.  The  division  of 
labor,  the  production  of  specialties  and  profit-sharing, 
would  form  a  strong  combination  in  farm  manage¬ 
ment.  The  Yankee  farm  described  in  The  Rural  of 
January  31,  1891,  was  an  illustration  of  the  success 
following  the  adoption  of  the  first  and  second  rules. 
The  discussion  of  this  matter  in  the  columns  of  The 
Rural  and  the  statement  of  any  facts  bearing  on  the 
subject,  either  in  farming  or  in  other  industries,  might 
be  helpful  and  profitable.  leinad. 


Words  That  Help. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  has  just  won  its  case  in 
a  libel  suit  brought  because  of  an  honest  exposure  of 
dishonest  methods  of  advertising.  The  suit  was  for 
$50,000;  and  Tiie  Rural  remarks  that  such  suits  are 
discouragingly  expensive  affairs.  If  our  American 
farmers  appreciated  such  loyal  service  as  the  Thk 
Rural  has  rendered  in  this  and  other  like  cases,  its 
subscription  list  would  be  at  once  increased  by  at 
least  10,000  new  subscribers.  But  we  are  sorry  to 
say  that  it  is  doubtful  if,  for  this  cause,  it  gets  as  many 
as  10  more.  When  our  farmers  come  to  have  a  strong 
and  honest  pride  in  themselves  and  their  art,  such  as 
they  should  have,  they  will  unite  in  grand  testimoni¬ 
als  of  gratitude  to  such  faithful  guardians  of  their  in¬ 
terests.  As  it  is  now,  most  farmers  seem  to  be  ashamed 
of  their  trade,  and  are  about  as  likely  to  kick  as  to  pat 
a  dog  that  barks  in  their  behalf.  But  they  are  not 
all  so;  and  those  who  are  not  will  remember  a  good 
turn  like  this.  It  seems  to  us  that  it  would  be  appro¬ 
priate  work  for  the  Grange  and  the  Alliance,  the 
country  over,  to  see  that  the  newspaper  champions  of 
their  cause  and  interests  do  not  lose  by  their  cham¬ 
pionship. — Dr.  T.  H.  Hoskins  in  Vermont  Watchman. 

Business  Bits. 

An  Exhibit  of  Weeds.— It  Is  proposed  to  have  an  exhibit  of  all  the 
worst  weeds  of  the  country  at  the  coming  Columbian  Exposition  and  u 
circular  has  been  Issued  giving  necessary  Instructions  for  preparing 
and  forwarding  samples.  Write  to  Prof.  Byron  D.  Halstead,  of  the 
New  Jersey  Experiment  Station,  New  Brunswick,  for  a  copy  of  the  cir¬ 
cular  and  see  what  you  can  do  to  help  him  In  Ills  labor  of  love— not  of 
weeds  but  of  their  ghosts. 

A  HardGrind-stonk.— Throe  years  ago  l  boughtanew,  large  grind¬ 
stone,  and  then  It  did  very  tine  work,  but  It  seems  to  bo  very  hard  now. 

I  never  kept  It  In  the  sun;  I  have  kept  It  In  summer  under  a  good  shed, 
and  in  winter  In  a  idee,  dry  cellar.  I  have  always  been  very  particular 
about  the  water  used  In  grinding,  and  thought  well-water  the  best. 
What  Is  the  cause  of  the  trouble?  F.  M. 

Ans. — We  do  not  think  the  water  used  on  the  stone  has  had  any 
material  ellect  on  It,  one  way  or  another.  The  only  thing  to  do  now  Is 
to  “  turn”  off  the  stone,  taking  oil,  say  a  quarter  of  an  Inch  on  the  out¬ 
side.  To  do  this,  get  a  soft  Iron  rod  to  be  used  as  a  turning  tool.  Get 
two  or  three  Btout  men  to  reltove  each  other  at  the  crank  and  use  the 
Iron  rod  as  you  would  a  gouge  in  turning  wood.  In  a  half  hour  the 
work  will  bo  done.  Be  careful  to  leave  the  stone  round  and  with  a 
square  face. 

Newtown  or  Albkmaiii.e  Pippins.— I  have  Just  been  looking 
over  a  tine  lot  of  Newtown  Pippins  and  It  occurred  to  me  to  tell  The 
Rural  family,  happily  a  large  one,  how  a  variety  that  is  almost  aban¬ 
doned  here,  came  to  bear  such  good  fruit  as  It  once  bore, about  75  years 
ago,  when  the  elder  Wm.  Prince  disseminated  the  variety,  as  It  once 
boro  lino  crops  there  must  be  a  cause  for  the  present  failure  of  this 
valuable  variety.  What  was  It  ?  From  long  cropping  of  the  land, 
taking  oil  the  potash  and  restoring  but  a  small  part  In  stable  manure, 
the  soil  became  deficient  In  this  necessary  fertilizer.  We  have  for  a  few 
years  past  spread  over  the  orchard  Canada  unleached  ashes,  and  under 
the  Pippin  trees  a  quantity  of  coal  ashes  In  addition,  more  for  a  mulch 
than  for  their  manurlal  value.  The  trees  awakened  Into  new  growth, and 
the  apples  Improved  so  that  It  was  a  delight  to  gather  them.  Although 
hard  and  unripe  now,  they  promise  many  a  luscious  feast  ere  long. 
The  most  productive  young  orchard  we  have  on  Long  Island,  and  a 
profitable  one  too,  has  been  liberally  fertilized  every  year  with  these 
wood  ashes,  not  spread  round  the  tranks— for  doing  that  will  kill  any 
tree— but  put  on  as  far  as  the  roots  extend.  Isaac  hicks. 

A  Cream  Starter. — In  several  of  Its  notices  of  prominent  dairy 
farms  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  referred  to  the  “  Boyd  Cream  Starter,”  a  pro¬ 
cess  sold  by  John  Boyd,  of  Chicago.  In  a  recent  note  Mr.  Boyd  writes, 
as  follows  about  his  “starter.” 

“The  ripening  of  cream  Is  by  far  the  most  Important  and  dltlicult  step 
In  making  butter,  because  It  is  a  chemical  reaction  and  one  of  a  very 
delicate  nature.  The  only  means  the  butter  maker  has  of  determining 
the  proper  condition  Is  his  or  her  sense  of  smell  or  taste,  and  one  can 
well  imagine  how  reliable  such  a  test  Is  In  the  great  majority  of  cases. 
If  cream  Is  too  ripe,  or  not  ripe  enough,  there  Is  always  a  loss  of  but¬ 
ter  In  the  butter-milk.  If  the  mass  of  cream  Is  not  exactly  of  one 
chemical  condition,  there  is  surely  a  loss  of  butter  In  the  butter-milk; 
hence  the  necessity  for  some  uniform  method  In  the  operation.  To 
produce  the  best  results  In  quantity  and  quality  of  butter,  the  cream 
must  be  brought  to  one  chemical  condition  every  day  before  churn¬ 
ing;  the  operation  Is  anologous  to  that  of  making  bread  or  brewing 
beer— the  change  is  the  result  of  a  ferment  In  the  cream,  a  lactic  fer¬ 
ment  that  progresses  just  so  far  and  no  farther.  My  process  does 
this  with  absolute  certainty  every  day,  regardless  of  the  changes  of 
the  seasons.  To  put  It  In  operation  requires  no  skill,  simply  a  strict 
compliance  with  theslmple  rules  laid  down.” 

Maple  Sugar  at  Christmas.— In  The  Rural  New-Yorker  of 
March  4,  It  Is  stated  that  ail  the  first  maple  sugar  of  the  season  put  on 
the  market  is  old,  melted  over,  and  that  there  Is  not  any  made  until 
March.  I  am  in  the  habit  of  making  over  1,000  pounds  a  season,  here 
In  Chenango  County,  N.  Y.,  and  I  know  that  the  sap  does  not  come  In 
any  certain  month;  It  Is  the  weather  that  controls  maple  sugar  making. 
This  year  I  have  already  made  an  equivalent  in  syrup  of  100  pounds 
of  sugar,  and  all  on  February  25  and  27,  and  when  I  took  It  to  the  mar¬ 
ket  to  sell,  It  went  quickly,  for,  as  people  said,  If  I  stated  It  was 
new  they  did  not  doubt  it,  and  when  they  tasted,  they  spoke  for  more, 
and  I  could  not  supply  them  all.  I  have  made  maple  sugar  In  Decem¬ 
ber,  February,  March,  April  and  May.  I  have  an  evaporator  made  by 
the  Vermont  Farm  Machine  Co.  and  a  building  constructed  expressly 
for  it,  and  I  claim  1  can  make  as  line  sugar  as  any  one.  Some  Is  now 
contracted  for  in  Illinois  and  Montana.  frank  j.  tuttle. 


COMMERCIAL  VALUE  OF 

BAUGH’S  RAW  BONE  MEAL,*??;i4 

An  ordinary  piece  of  bone  may  remain  in  the  soil  for  twenty  years  before  It  entirely  decays.  The  smaller  the 
surface  the  sooner  the  bone  Is  dissolved.  Therefore  when  using  ground  bone  have  It  In  the  tlnest  condition  possi¬ 
ble.  For  Immediate  results  use  it  AUdl'S  FUllK  DlssSOLVEl)  UONEs,  but  for  more  permanent  and  lasting 
benefits,  especially  on  heavy  soils,  BAUGH’S  PURE  RAW  BONK  HEAL  Is  the  very  best  article  known  In 
this  country.  Note  the  Latest  Analysis  of  these  brands  by  the  PENNSYLVANIA  BOARD  OK  AGR1- 
!  CUKTURK:  made  Nov.  28th,  1891. 

Baugh’s  Pure  Dissolved  Animal  Bones 

SAMPLE  802. 

Ammonia,  3.91  per  cent..  Available  Phos.  Acid,  10.59  per  cent.,  Insoluble,  8.30  per  cent. 

Commercial  Value  per  Ton  (2,000  lbs.)  at  Station’s  Prices,  $37.27. 

ANALYSIS 

OF  THE 

Pennsylvania  Board 
of  Atrrlculture, 

MADE 

November  28,  1891. 

Sample  No.  983. 

BAUCH’S 

RAWB0NEMEAL 

MECHANICAL  ANALYSIS  CHEMICAL  ANALYSIS. 

Fine  Bone  Less  *>a  10.-52%  Nitrogen,  .  -  i  78% 

Fine  Med’m  6  ’  /0 

Bone  “  in. -40%  EQUAL  TO 

Mea’m  Bone  “  V2  in.—  6%  . _ •  0. 

Coarse  Bone,  None.  - -  Ammonia,  -  -  4.59% 

100%  Phosphoric  Acid,  21.75% 

COMMERCIAL  VALUE  PER  TON  0,000  LBS.),  AT 
STATION’S  PRICES,  $39.14. 

BAUGH  &  SONS  C0MPT,Of  ^D^resTArer6 

Original  Manufacturers  of  RAW  BONE  PHOSPHATE.  Works:  Foot  of  Morris  to  Moore  Sts. 

Animal  Bone  $25  Phosphate.  Double  Eagle  Phosphate.  Bone  and  Potash  Compound. 

Notes  on  the  Competition,  Etc. 

IF  there  were  any  doubt  as  to  the  value  of  the  work 
done  in  past  years  in  our  country  schools,  the 
scores  of  well-written  manuscripts  which  have  come 
into  this  office  from  our  farm  homes  during  the  last 
competition  would  silence  such  a  doubt.  The  excel¬ 
lence  of  the  work  done  was  the  surprising  thing  in  a 
previous  competition.  Yet  what  will  our  readers  think 
when  we  say  that  the  present  set  of  papers  average 
still  higher  ?  Higher,  indeed,  than  the  average  of  the 
articles  that  come  to  us  from  regular  contributors. 
Of  course,  the  fact  that  in  a  prize  series,  every  effort  is 
put  forth  by  each  one  to  give  the  very  best,  counts  for 
something.  *  *  * 

Yet,  in  some  ways,  the  competition  has  been  disap¬ 
pointing.  It  was  to  be  expected  that  the  cookery 
articles  would  outnumber  the  others,  since  the  number 
of  those  who  could  write  under  the  other  conditions 
was  necessarily  limited.  But  the  cookery  articles  are 
twice  as  many  in  number  as  those  of  both  the  other 
classes ;  and  the  articles  on  self-support,  which  it 
was  hoped  would  prove  of  great  value,  are  so  few  in 
mimber  as  to  hardly  deserve  the  name  of  a  competition. 

It  is  a  belief,  with  Mrs.  Rorer,  that  no  woman  likes 
the  kitchen.  We  believe  that  the  interest  which  these 
articles  show  in  a  matter  which  lies  almost  wholly 
within  kitchen  limits  (although  it  reaches  out  from 
there  to  touch  the  whole  life  of  the  house)  fully  refutes 
this  belief,  which  is  so  strong  with  the  lady  as  to  be 
put  in  the  form  of  an  active  assertion  that  it  is  fact. 

*  *  * 

A  number  of  articles  are  clamoring  for  instant 
admission  if  they  would  be  seasonable ;  it  seems  desir¬ 
able  to  devote  the  issue  of  April  9  largely  to  Easter 
matter  as  far  as  this  department  is  concerned  ;  it  was 
utterly  impossible  to  give  thorough  fair  consideration 
to  the  prize  articles  and  get  them  into  the  present 
issue  ;  hence,  although  we  regret  very  much  to  keep 
contributors  to  the  prize  series  in  suspense  so  long,  we 
shall  be  compelled  to  wait  until  the  issue  of  April  1G 
before  announcing  the  decisions.  The  just  award  of 
the  cookery  prize  will  be  a  matter  of  especial  difficulty, 
and  it  may  be  that  rather  than  to  take  the  responsibil¬ 
ity,  the  leader  of  this  department  may  call  upon  its 
readers  to  vote  upon  the  best  three  or  four  articles. 
This,  however,  is  not  yet  decided. 

*  *  * 

Always  on  the  alert  to  secure  anything  that  may 
prove  helpful  to  our  readers,  we  have  been  investigat¬ 
ing,  during  the  past  week,  the  “Food  and  Health 
Exposition,”  now  being  held  in  New  York  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Retail  Grocers’  Union.  A  partial  re¬ 
port  of  the  results  may  be  found  in  another  column, 
and  we  hope  to  be  able  to  give  other  matter  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  exhibit  later. 

A  Cooking  Lesson  from  Mrs.  Rorer. 

THE  fact  that  Mrs.  Rorer  and  Miss  Corson  have 
been  engaged  to  give  a  series  of  cooking  lessons 
on  alternate  days,  draws  daily  crowds  to  the  Food  and 
Health  Exposition.  The  room  where  the  lessons  are 
given  is  crowded  to  overflowing,  and  even  the  stairs 
leading  thereto  and  the  thronged  hallways  bear  wit¬ 
ness  to  the  interest  of  the  women  in  free  cooking 
lessons. 

Perhaps  The  R.  N.-Y.  readers  may  be  interested  in 
the  methods  of  one  teacher  in  a  cooking  school.  A 
table,  behind  which  the  teacher  stood  and  carried  on 
operations,  a  gas  stove  at  the  side,  and  three  colored 
waiters  to  “  fetch  and  carry  ”  and  hand  things  as  de¬ 
sired,  besides  a  few  cooking  utensils,  were  the  apparent 
“  materials  for  the  work.”  The  fair-haired,  pleasant¬ 
faced  lady  who  presided  gave  first  the  recipe  ;  then 
explained  the  method  of  putting  it  together,  and  car¬ 
ried  on  the  operation  as  she  talked,  throwing  in  many 
a  principle,  or  rule,  or  statement  that  was  of  far  more 
value  than  the  recipe  on  which  she  was  at  work.  White 
imislin  cap,  deep  cuffs  and  fichu  gave  her  much  the 
appearance  of  la  belle  chocolatiere. 

Quick-breads  was  the  general  topic  for  the  after¬ 
noon’s  work.  It  may  be  that  our  readers  already  have 
these  or  similar  recipes,  but  those  who  do  not  have 
them,  or  any  substitute  for  them,  will  be  glad  indeed 
to  receive  them  from  an  authority  like  Mrs.  Rorer. 
To  see  her  handle  the  materials,  and  to  note  her  com¬ 
mand  of  herself  and  her  faith  that  the  product  would 
be  perfect,  was  of  itself  a  lesson.  She  is  a  Southern 
woman  by  birth,  which  may  account  for  the  bent  of 
her  mind,  in  part.  The  first  recipe  given  was  for 
Date  Gems. — Two  eggs,  1  cupful  of  milk,  (one-half 
pint);  1%  cupful  Graham  flour,  one  tablespoonful  but¬ 
ter,  melted  (one  ounce);  one-half  teaspoonful  salt,  one 
cupful  chopped  dates,  one  teaspoonful  baking  powder. 


Separate  the  eggs;  add  to  the  yolks  the  milk,  the 
flour,  the  butter,  melted,  and  the  salt,  and  beat  vigor¬ 
ously.  Then  add  the  dates  and  the  well-beaten  whites 
of  the  eggs.  Beat  rapidly  to  separate  the  dates  after 
atlding ;  add  powder  dry,  and  bake  in  gem  pans  in  a 
moderate  oven  30  minutes.  Stir  carefully  at  the  last, 
and  fix  the  cells  instantly  with  heat. 

In  her  running  comment,  and  partly  in  reply  to 
questions,  Mrs.  Rorer  asked  the  ladies  to  note  that  one 
tablespoonful  of  butter,  melted,  was  two  or  three  times 
as  much  as  one  tablespoonful  of  melted  butter.  An 
ordinary  spoonful,  as  the  term  is  used,  meant  as  much 
rounded  above  the  bowl  as  below.  Entire  wheat  was 
better  than  Graham  flour  as  now  made.  Bran,  a  flint, 
was  most  unwholesome  ;  one-half  cupful  of  rice  made 
all  kinds  of  muffins  lighter  and  more  wholesome;  all 
kinds  of  dark  flour  required  longer,  slower  baking  than 
the  lighter  flours ;  it  was  best  to  buy  light  dates,  as 
wetting  spoils  them  on  the  instant,  therefore  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  cleanse  them  for  cooking  uses ;  in  spite  of 
the  opposition  of  her  audience,  and  that  of  the  cook 
books  generally,  she  got  better  results  with  less  pow¬ 
der,  by  putting  powder  dry  into  such  batters,  which 
must  go  into  the  oven  the  instant  the  powder  was 
added. 

While  the  gems  were  in  progress,  one-fourth  cupful 
of  rice  was  boiled  for 

Rice  Crumpets. — Two  eggs,  one  cupful  milk,  \)4  cup¬ 
ful  flour,  one  tablespoonful  butter,  one-half  teaspoon¬ 
ful  salt,  one-half  cupful  boiled  rice,  one  teaspoonful 
baking  powder. 

Drain  the  rice,  and  make  perfectly  dry  in  the  oven 
or  by  rolling  in  a  towel.  Separate  the  eggs  ;  add  to 
the  yolks  the  milk,  the  flour,  the  butter  and  the  salt. 
Now  begin  to  beat  thoroughly  until  smooth,  before 
adding  the  rice  (as,  after  the  rice  is  added,  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  tell  lumps  from  rice).  Now  add  the  rice,  the 
well-beaten  whites  and  the  baking  powder.  Cook  10 
minutes  in  greased  rings  on  a  pan,  or  on  a  griddle. 
Make  thin,  that  they  need  not  be  split. 

After  these  two  batters  came  a  dough  for 

Egg  Rolls. — One  pint  flour,  one-half  teaspoonful 
salt,  two  ounces  butter,  one  egg,  one-half  cupful  milk, 
one  teaspoonful  baking  powder. 

But  the  flour,  salt  and  butter  into  a  bowl  and  rub  in 
the  hands  with  a  downward  motion  until  every  grain 
of  flour  is  greased  with  butter.  Then  add  the  baking 
powder.  Beat  one  egg  without  separating  (except  to 
save  a  tablespoonful  of  the  white  for  a  glaze)  add  to 
the  egg  the  milk,  then  add  these  to  the  dry  materials. 
Knead  a  moment  with  as  little  flour  as  possible  ;  roll 
into  a  sheet  half  an  inch  thick,  keeping  the  square 
shape  as  far  as  possible.  Cut  into  oblongs  two  by 
three  inches,  mark  deeply  with  a  knife  lengthwise, 
glaze  and  bake  in  a  very  hot  oven  15  minutes. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  tender  of  doughs  to  handle. 
The  worker  must  not  let  it  stick  to  her  hands.  If 
called  away  at  the  close  of  the  first  operation,  the 
flour,  butter,  etc.,  might  stand  for  hours  and  take  no 
harm ;  but  the  moment  the  moisture  is  added,  it 
must  go  at  once  to  the  oven.  The  reserved  egg  is 
beaten  a  moment,  with  one  tablespoonful  of  sugar, 
and  the  tops  of  the  rolls  thoroughly  brushed  with 
it.  These  are  nice,  and  quickly  made  for  lunch, 
as  made  by  Mrs.  Rover,  baked  a  golden  brown  above 
and  below,  they  looked  toothsome  indeed.  Pieces  of 
dough  from  the  rolls  were  made  into 

Flake  Cakes. — Roll  in  long  strips  the  egg-roll 
dough.  Double  the  strips,  twist  like  old-fashioned 
crullers,  and  brush  with  glaze. 

Pan  Short-Cake. — One  pint  of  flour,  one-half  tea¬ 
spoonful  salt,  four  ounces  butter,  one  gill  milk,  one 
teaspoonful  baking  powder. 

Put  flour  and  salt  into  a  bowl,  and  cut  the  butter 
into  it ;  add  the  powder,  mix,  then  add  the  milk. 
Knead  lightly,  roll  into  a  very  thin  sheet,  fold  and 
press  with  the  rolling-pin  until  not  more  than  half  an 
inch  thick.  Cut  with  a  large  cutter,  bake  on  a  griddle 
15  minutes  ;  split,  butter  and  served  piled  in  layers  of 
three. 

Pop-Overs. — Two  small  eggs,  one-half  pint  milk, 
one  cupful  flour,  one-quarter  teaspoonful  salt.  First 
brush  iron  gem  pans  with  grease,  and  place  in  oven  to 
get  piping  hot.  Beat  the  eggs  without  separating,  and 
add  to  them  the  milk.  Put  the  salt  in  the  flour,  and 
pour  upon  them  gradually  the  egg  and  milk.  Beat 
carefully,  and  pass  through  a  fine  sieve.  Put  at  once 
into  the  hot  pans,  filling  them  about  half  full.  These 
are  nice  for  lunch,  for  breakfast  with  coffee,  or  for 
dessert,  with  pudding  sauce. 

Lack  of  space  prevents  our  giving-  much  of  the  com¬ 
ment.  We  shall  have  to  reserve  it  for  another  time. 


The  Food  and  Health  Exposition. 

BY  no  means  fanatical  in  its  efforts  toward  health 
reform  is  the  New  York  Grocers’  Union,  hence, 
its  efforts  healthward  are  fairly  embraced  by  the  motto 
over  the  door  of  the  exhibition  hall  declaring  for  pure 
foods  and  full  weight. 

Inside,  the  scene  is  a  pretty  one.  Articles  of  food 
are  to  be  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  public  individu¬ 
ally,  which  may  have  been  what  is  known  as  “  before 
the  public,”  en  masse,  for  years.  Consequently,  they 
must  be  presented  attractively,  and  if  possible  in  a 
way  to  induce  interest  and  questioning.  Articles 
which  cannot  easily  be  prepared  for  use  are  put  up  in 
smaller  packages  to  be  sampled  at  home — given  away 
to  all  who  care  for  them.  Others  are  prepared  for 
eating,  before  the  public  eye,  and  all  who  will  may 
sample  the  resulting  product.  It  need  not  be  said  that 
the  waitresses  are  neat  and  attractive-looking,  and  in¬ 
telligent,  or  that  the  food  is  prepared  in  the  best  styles:  . 
the  smoothest  of  griddles  for  cakes  ;  the  brightest  of 
pans  for  gems;  the  most  brilliant  of  urns  for  tea, 
chocolate  and  hot  water;  the  daintiest  of  cups  for  the 
bouillons.  It  seems  like  an  expensive  way  of  adver¬ 
tising,  for  the  admission  fee  is  but  25  cents,  and  one 
might  carry  away  more  than  its  value  in  samples  ;  to 
say  nothing  of  rentals,  cost  of  hiring  attendants  for  the 
booths,  etc.  But  the  fact  that  this  is  by  no  means  the 
first  of  these  exhibitions  goes  to  show  that  they  are 
believed  to  pay  as  well  as  other  advertising. 

The  booths  are  trimmed  in  gay  draperies  of  pink  and 
blue  and  yellow  cheese  cloth,  and  that  even  the  most 
commonplace  of  goods  may  be  attractively  displayed 
is  proved  by  many  an  exhibit.  Colgate's  laundry  soap 
was  a  good  example  of  this  sort  of  art,  among  other 
things,  solid  oblong  blocks  of  it,  set  on  end,  formed 
beautiful,  marbled  shafts  or  columns  of  soft  yellow, 
and  smaller  blocks,  diminishing  to  the  regular  house- . 
hold  size,  built  up  these  “  monuments”  to  the  genius 
and  enterprise  of  the  firm  making  the  exhibit. 

Not  far  from  the  soap  booth  might  be  seen  a  melange 
consisting  of  salad  dressings,  tapioca  and  spices  of  all 
sorts,  and  in  every  condition,  from  the  plant  to  the 
product  as  marketed.  The  nutmeg  plant,  for  instance, 
preserved  in  liquid  in  a  tall  glass  jar,  showed  the 
lemon-like  fruits  not  yet  burst,  and  others  just  burst, 
and  surrounded  by  the  flakes  of  mace,  making  it  look 
like  a  blossom  with  veined  petals  and  heart.  Other 
jars  showed  the  mace,  by  itself,  the  nutmeg  as  picked, 
and  again  as  rubbed  with  lime  to  protect  from  insects, 
giving  the  white  appearance.  Jamaica  ginger  pre¬ 
served  in  many  forms,  tapioca  in  various  styles,  cinna¬ 
mon  in  pale  bundles  a  yard  long  and  nearly  a  foot 
through,  vanilla  beans  in  bundles  preserved  in  glass 
jars;  all  these,  and  many  other  things  gave  interest  to 
the  booth  fitted  up  by  E.  R.  Durkee  &  Co.,  New  York. 
Here  was  advertised  a  “  mourning  starch”  for  stiffen¬ 
ing  mourning  goods,  colored  prints,  etc.  It  is  claimed 
to  be  perfectly  soluble  in  water,  either  hot  or  cold,  so 
that  no  paste  can  dry  on  the  goods.  Three  heaping 
teaspoonfuls  to  a  quart  of  water  will  make  prints  as 
stiff  as  when  new,  and  they  may  be  made  as  stiff  as 
buckram,  if  desired.  The  dry  starch  looks  much  like 
ginger. 

A  prominent  booth  was  devoted  to  “  cottolene.” 
This  has  been  on  sale  for  some  years,  yet  few  people 
have  heard  of  it,  it  seems.  Many  were  the  questions 
asked  of  the  intelligent  young  woman  who  gave  out 
samples  in  tiny  tin  pails.  The  materials,  in  the  clear¬ 
est  of  glass  jars,  were  beautiful  in  appearance;  the  suet 
cakes  of  a  clean  dainty  white;  the  cotton-seed  oil  re¬ 
fined  till  of  the  finest  amber.  The  young  woman  ex¬ 
plained  to  questioners  that  the  oil  was  refined  till  it 
contained  but  one  per  cent  of  solid  matter  (less  than 


We  used  to  hear  that  consumption  was 
•curable  if  one  took  it  in  hand  in  time  ; 
but  people  in  general  had  to  regard  it  as 
fatal. 

Since  we  know  more  about  it,  we  know 
how  to  fight  it.  Now  we  do  begin  in 
time.  We  begin  before  you  suspect  any 
danger. 

Our  means  are  careful  living  and 
Scott’s  Emulsion  of  cod-liver  oil.  Shall 
we  send  you  a  book  on  both  ? 

Free. 

Scott  &  Bowne,  Chemists,  132  9outh  5th  Avenue,  New  York. 

Your  druggist  keeps  Scott’s  Emulsion  of  cod-liver  oil— all  druggists 
everywhere  do  SI 
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pure  salad  oil);  that  the  suet  was  pressed 
until  all  the  fat  was  out,  in  order  that 
all  the  oil  might  be  the  more  digestible 
vegetable  oil,  the  suet  being  used  only 
to  give  body  to  the  product;  that  it  would 
keep  a  year  without  becoming  rancid, 
because  so  free  from  water.  The  “pound 
cake”  made  with  its  use  looked  like 
sponge  cake.  For  all  frying  purposes  it 
claims  to  be  perfection,  and  the  young 
woman  calmly  stated  that  she  could 
eat  13  warm  doughnuts  fried  in  cotto- 
lene,  at  a  sitting,  whereas  one  fried  in 
animal  fat  would  give  her  indigestion. 

One  of  the  attractions  which  was  con¬ 
tinually  surrounded  by  an  admiring 
crowd  was  the  bust  of  Lillian  Russell 
modeled  in  golden  butter.  One  who 
seemed  to  be  posted  said  that  it  didn’t 
look  much  like'  her.  In  itself,  as  a  whole, 
it  was  very  pretty.  Curiosity  to  know 
how  it  was  made  and  what  kept  it  from 
melting  seemed  to  sway  the  crowd  more 
than  its  beauty.  The  color  and  texture 
of  the  material  add  greatly  to  the  last. 

Scores  of  other  things  deserved  notice, 
but  the  rest  of  our  space  this  time  must 
be  given  to  Mrs.  Rorer. 

Starching  and  Ironing  at 
Home. 

AN  you  give,  through  your  paper,  a 
recipe  for  starching  and  ironing 
gentlemen’s  shirts,  etc.,  that  will  give 
them  the  appearance  of  first-class  laundry 
work  ?  My  sons  think  it  ought  to  be 
easy  enough  to  find  out  how  to  do  it,  but 
of  course  the  general  laundrymen  would 
not  wish  to  give  any  such  information. 

Ans. — Ah!  those  sons!  They  are  so  apt  to 
think  that  things  ought  to  be  easy  enough 
to  mother !  It  is  by  no  means  easy  to 
find  out  how  to  make  the  linen  of  our 
very  particular  sons  and  husbands  look 
like  professional  work.  Neither  is  it  easy 
to  do  it  after  the  how  is  discovered.  It  is 
generally  admitted,  we  think,  that  the 
finished  appearance  is  due  in  large  meas¬ 
ure  to  the  pressure  applied,  a  pressure 
obtained  by  machinery,  and  which  is 
impossible  of  attainment  by  the  home 
laundress.  Old-fashioned  mothers  are 
sure  to  say:  “It  is  elbow-grease  that 
does  it.”  And  they  are  right,  as  to  the 
home  work.  The  principle  is  the  same  in 
both. 

Still,  the  place  of  this  elbow  grease  may 
be  taken  in  some  measure,  by  polishes, 
etc.  A  Swede  who  did  beautiful  laundry 
work  for  a  large  medical  institution  and 
who  might  be  called  a  professional  laun¬ 
dry  woman  replied  to  the  cpiestion,  “How 
do  you  make  these  look  so  nice,  An- 
dricna.  and  how  do  you  get  them  so 
stiff?”  by  saying  that  she  used  wax  in 
the  boiled  starch  and  borax  in  the  cold 
starch.  Any  desired  stiffness  may  be 
obtained  through  the  use  of  borax. 

A  polish,  which  dealers  sell  at  a  good 
price,  may  easily  be  made  at  home:  Mix 
together,  at  a  gentle  heat,  one  ounce  of 
white  wax,  and  twice  as  much  sperma- 
cetti,  and  it  is  done.  Size  of  a  pea  to  a 
pint  of  starch,  or  more  if  desired.  Gum 
arabic  is  said  to  answer  the  same  pur¬ 
pose — two  ounces  to  a  pint  of  hot  water. 
This  is  bottled,  and  a  tablespoonful  used 
to  each  pint  of  starch. 

Many  consider  that  a  thin  starch,  well 
boiled,  is  better  than  a  thicker  one. 
The  chief  point,  however,  is  to  be  sure 
that  every  portion  of  the  garment  is 
thoroughly  wet  by  it.  To  this  end  it  is 
well  to  wring  each  article  lightly  from 
the  starch,  and  dip  it  a  second  and  a 
third  time.  If  dried  before  starching,  it 
will  be  stiffer,  as  the  water  in  the  wet 
article  dilutes  the  starch,  and  prevents  it 
from  “  taking  hold  ”  of  the  cloth.  Few 
take  such  extra  pains,  however. 

When  thoroughly  dry  from  the  boiled 


When  Baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castorla, 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castorla, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castorla, 
When  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Castorla 


starch,  the  articles,  wrong  side  out,  are 
dipped  and  redipped  into  a  raw  starch 
mixture.  One  pint  of  warm  water,  one 
tablespoonful  of  starch,  and  an  even  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  borax  are  the  materials. 
Warm  water  does  not  cook  the  starch, 
while  it  does  enter  the  cloth  more  easily. 
If  the  article  is  dipped  while  wrong  side 
out,  the  particles  of  starch  will  be  there 
only. 

The  starched  pieces  are  rolled  in  dry 
cloths  (or  generally  in  the  shirts)  and 
left  for  two  or  three  hours.  Clean,  well- 
heated  irons  (yet  not  too  hot),  a  thin,  dry 
cloth  to  lay  over  the  goods,  and  patience 
and  elbow-grease  are  now  required  ;  a 
light  rub  over  both  the  right  and  wrong 
sides,  a  second  straightening  and  pulling, 
a  heavy,  even  pressure  for  the  rest,  and 
then  an  extra  polishing,  if  desired. 
This  is  put  on  by  first  lightly  pressing  a 
dampened  cloth  over  the  bosom,  and  then 
pressing  with  the  heel  of  the  iron  with 
all  available  force,  generally  crosswise 
to  the  center.  This  is  with  a  common 
iron.  Many  think  it  pays  to  have  at  least 
one  polishing  iron  ;  but  ideas  differ,  even 
in  this. 

Practical  Lenten  Penance. 

THERE  is  a  woman  in  New  York  who 
is  doing  penance  by  “  holding  her 
tongue  ”  through  the  season  of  Lent. 
She  says  it  is  very  wearing.  It  is  her 
testimony  founded  on  a  brief  experience 
that  while  this  does  not  always  make  her 
feel  better,  it  seems  to  make  all  her 
friends  feel  better.  As  the  tongue  usu¬ 
ally  voices  the  temper,  the  excellence  of 
her  procedure  can  scarcely  be  measured. 
Any  penance  which  contributes  to  the 
happiness  of  others  is  a  laudable  one. 

There  are  two  women  in  New  York 
who  decided  to  glorify  the  season  of  Lent 
by  not  speaking  ill  in  ever  so  slight  a  de¬ 
gree  of  any  other  woman.  They  find  this 
difficult  of  achievment.  Their  desire  is 
admirable  and  the  glory  emanating  from 
their  successful  cooperation  will  react 
upon  themselves. 

It  is  a  peculiar  fact,  and  inexplicable, 
that  the  penance  of  Lent  so  frequently 
allies  itself  to  the  gastronomic  tendencies 
of  women.  One  woman  says  she  will 
deny  herself  coffee,  and  another  deprives 
herself  of  pancakes,  and  another  one  of 
candy,  and  another  one  of  meat.  She 
heralds  the  report  of  her  self-abnegation 
abroad  and  eats  more  of  something  else, 
and  that  is  the  end  of  it. 

What  good  does  all  this  do  ? 

Suppose  you  do  go  to  church  every  day 
instead  of  going  shopping  or  visiting  ? 
What  good  does  it  do  ?  Suppose  you  do 
go  without  pancakes  every  morning  for 
breakfast,  what  good  does  that  do  ?  You 
denied  yourself  pancakes.  Where  are  the 
pancakes  ?  Suppose  in  the  morning  you 
put  on  your  bonnet  and  take  the  plate  of 
pancakes  you  so  wilLingly  deny  yourself 
during  Lent  and  sally  forth.  When  the 
poor  woman  at  whose  door  you  tap  re¬ 
sponds  to  your  tapping  and  opens  the 
door,  she  will  open  her  eyes  wider  than 
she  does  the  door  as  she  beholds  you 
standing  there  with  a  plate  of  pancakes. 

Then  you  must  tell  her  that  it  is  Lent 
(she  doesn’t  know  it  is  Lent — her  life  is 
one  prolonged  Lent)  and  explain  that  you 
have  decided  to  forego  pancakes  and  you 
have  brought  them  to  her.  She  will  be 
amazed,  but  the  hungry  children  who  arc 
shyly  clinging  to  her  skirts  will  approve 
of  the  pancake  business,  in  which  you 
have  engaged  because  it  is  Lent.  Have 
you  an  idea  what  all  this  will  do  for  you? 

Ah  !  Your  sympathies  will  awaken  and 
expand  and  your  heart  will  pulsate,  and 
even  your  deep  tear  wells  will  yield  up 
their  contents. 

'fc  ou  won  t  think  of  penance  any  more, 
and  you  won’t  want  to  eat  the  pancakes 
yourself.  The  denial  will  be  a  pleasure. 

Perhaps  you  deny  your  family  meat  on 
Friday— what  good  does  that  do  ?  Fish 
is  a  pleasant  change  in  the  usual  diet, 
and  the  fish  market  is  especially  fine  on 
Friday  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  your 
self-denial.  How  would  it' do  to  send  a 
roast  of  beef  to  a  poor  family  every 
Friday  ? 

These  are  the  thoughts  and  questions 
that  tax  the  mind  of  the  Recorder’s 
bright  “  One  Woman.” 
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Florida  strawberries  are  In  our  markets,  but  do  not 
average  very  high  In  quality. 

Hickory-nuts  have  seldom  been  as  low  as  at  pres¬ 
ent.  selling  for  from  50  to  70  cents  per  bushel. 

A  company  has  been  organized  In  New  Jersey  for 
making  cranberries  Into  jam  and  canning  them.  It  is 
likely  to  build  up  a  successful  business. 

Mr.  L.  J.  Coryell,  the  noted  Canadian  pea-grower, 
recommends  sowing  seed  peas  on  land  that  has 
grown  a  crop  of  grain  the  previous  season. 

The  Berrlgan  Separator  is  a  new  candidate  for 
dairy  favor.  It  does  not  operate  on  the  centrifugal 
system  and  Is  said  to  be  both  cheap  and  efficient. 

It  Is  said  that  on  a  recent  big  cattle  day  In  Chicago, 
only  one  In  17  of  the  Immense  number  received  was 
good  enough  for  export.  This  Is  not  flattering  to  the 
cattle  growers  of  the  WeBt. 

The  flrst  annual  meeting  of  the  Western  New  York 
Breeders'  Association  was  held  at  Hornellsvllle, 
March  17.  The  programme  was  an  Interesting  one 
and  drew  a  large  meeting  of  those  Interested. 

The  sub-committee  having  charge  of  the  Pure  Food 
Bill  In  the  House  of  Representatives,  has  agreed  to 
recommend  favorably  to  the  full  committee  a  bill 
substantially  the  same  as  the  Paddock  Bill  lately 
passed  by  the  Senate. 

John  Craig,  of  the  Experimental  Farm  at  Ottawa, 
Canada,  says  the  following  plum  trees  are  uninjured 
by  the  winters  at  that  place  :  Glass  Seedling,  Heine 
Claude,  Yellow  Egg,  Richard,  Newman,  Pond’s  Seed¬ 
ling  and  Lombard. 

The  Czar  of  Russia  has  offered  to  exchange  with 
Senator  Stanford  of  California,  a  number  of  Orloff 
horses  highly  bred,  for  an  equal  number  of  standard 
bred  American  mares.  The  Senator  has  accepted  the 
proposal  and  will  also  Import  some  Orloff  mares,  so 
that  he  can  breed  the  stock  In  Its  purity. 

In  1890,  1,588,800  cases  of  two  dozen  cans  each,  of 
green  corn  were  put  up  by  canners.  In  1891  the  pro¬ 
duction  was  swelled  to  2,799,453  cases— with  one  ex¬ 
ception,  the  largest  ever  known.  In  1888  the  product 
was  3,491,474  cases.  The  pack  of  tomatoes  for  1891  was 
8,405,305  cases,  which  varies  but  little  from  that  of 
previous  vearB. 

A  contemporary  tells  how  a  12-year-old  boy,  wish¬ 
ing  to  remove  a  huge  boulder  from  some  plow  land, 
covered  It  with  a  great  quantity  of  brush,  set  the 
brush  on  fire,  and  when  the  stone  had  become  very 
hot,  threw  several  pails  of  water  on  it.  The  stone 
broke  Into  fragments  by  the  sudden  cooling,  and  was 
small  enough  to  be  put  on  a  drag  and  removed  from 
the  field. 

M.  Duclos,  the  French  revenue  expert  sent  to  the 
United  States  to  Inquire  Into  the  American  system  of 
Inspecting  pork,  certifies  heartily  that  the  Inspection 
Is  thorough  and  effective.  His  Investigations  In  the 
great  pork-packing  centers  of  the  West  have  con¬ 
vinced  him  “that  It  Is  neither  possible  nor  advan¬ 
tageous  for  anybody  to  pack  a  single  hog  that  has  not 
undergone  microscopic  Inspection.” 

Very  much  of  the  California  evaporated  fruits — 
apricots,  peaches,  etc.,— are  so  highly  flavored  with 
sulphur,  used  in  bleaching  them,  as  to  be  quite  obnox¬ 
ious  to  a  refined  taste.  Subjecting  the  cut  fruit  to  sul¬ 
phur  fumes  makes  it  whiter  and.  It  Is  said,  preserves 
It  from  the  attacks  of  worms.  But  we  don’t  like  our 
fruit  made  so  vile  In  taste  that  the  worms  won't  eat 
It.  Give  us  unsulphured  fruit,  even  if  It  be  not  so 
white. 

The  Mark  Lane  (Eng.)  Express  tells  of  a  clever 
swindler  as  follows:  “  A  man  advertised  in  the  Lon¬ 
don  papers  announcing  that  he  had  for  sale  a  great 
quantity  of  rabbits,  pigeons,  and  geese  at  prices  much 
below  the  market.  Purchasers  were  to  remit  half  the 
value  of  their  orders,  and  the  remainder  on  receipt 
of  the  goods.  Hundreds  In  London,  Liverpool,  Cardiff, 
Manchester  and  Sheffield  answered  the  advertise¬ 
ment  and  sent  remittances,  but  heard  nothing  from 
the  advertiser,  who  Is  now  missing.” 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  issued  an  order  to 
the  effect  that  after  Aprill,  1892,  no  animal  for  breed¬ 
ing  purposes  shall  be  Imported  free  of  duty  unless  Its 
ancestors  for  five  generations  on  the  male  side  and 
for  four  on  the  female  side  have  been  recorded  In  the 
bookB  of  appropriate  registry.  The  American  Shire 
Horse  Association  at  a  meeting  held  in  Chicago 
March  3,  passed  resolutions  protesting  against  this 
action.  They  assert  that  it  will  practically  exclude 
the  best  Shire  horses  from  the  country,  and  that  It 
will  in  no  way  conduce  to  the  improvement  of  the 
herd,  but  rather  the  reverse. 


Philadelphia  was  the  flrst  to  send  a  ship-load  of 
flour  to  the  relief  of  the  starving  Russians,  and  the 
steamer  Indiana's  cargo  was  received  at  Libau  with 
public  rejoicings  and  hearty  thanks.  The  Minneapo¬ 
lis  millers  sent  the  next  cargo  through  New  York, 
and  this  Is  still  at  sea.  The  Philadelphians  have  al¬ 
most  completed  another  ship-load,  and  the  Western 
millers  will  send  another  also  In  a  few  weeks.  Mil¬ 
lers,  farmers  and  others  all  over  the  country  are 
generously  joining  In  the  good  work,  and  probably 
a  dozen  or  more  cargoes  In  all  will  be  donated.  Of 
course,  this  will  be  a  godsend  to  a  comparatively 
few,  but  would  hardly  be  a  mouthful  among  the 
millions  In  distress. 

One  of  the  most  curious  products  of  China  is  insect 
wax,  of  which  1,539,287  pounds,  worth  $460,000  In  gold, 
were  shipped  from  Ichang,  on  the  Yangtse  River,  In 
1889.  Early  In  the  spring  numerous  brown,  pea¬ 
shaped  scales  appear  on  the  bark  of  the  boughs  and 
twigs  of  the  Chinese  evergreen  tree.  They  contain  a 
mass  of  small  animals,  like  flour,  whose  movements 
are  almost  Imperceptible.  The  female  wax  Insects 
develop  the  scales  and  deposit  their  eggs  in  them, 
and  the  males  excrete  the  substance  known  as  white 
wax.  It  is  spread  over  the  whole  branch  to  a  depth  of 
aquarter  of  an  Inch.  When  the  deposit  appears  to  be 
complete  the  branches  are  cut  off,  and  as  much  of 
the  wax  as  possible  is  removed  by  hand.  The  rest 
Is  secured  by  boiling  the  branches,  which  destroys 
the  scales  and  larvae.  The  wax  is  skimmed  off  and 
put  Into  molds.  It  melts  only  at  a  high  temperature, 
and  Is  used  chiefly  to  cover  candles  made  of  animal 
and  vegetable  tallow,  to  prevent  too  rapid  combus¬ 
tion. 


What  is  More  Common  or  Distressing  than  a 
Bilious  Attack?  Who  1b  not  familiar  with  the  well 
known  symptoms,  Oppression  across  the  Stomach 
and  Chest,  Low  Spirits,  Restlessness,  Gloominess  of 
Mind,  Weariness,  Dull  Headache.  Dirty,  Greasy  Ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  Skin,  Yellow  Tinge  of  the  White  of 
the  Eyes,  Loss  of  Appetite,  and  Costiveness  ?  Few, 
Indeed,  of  the  more  ordinary  ills  of  ltfe  are  more 
widely  prevalent  than  these  Bilious  Disorders,  and 
yet  they  may  readily  be  got  rid  of  by  using  Dr.  Jayne’s 
Sanative  Pills,  by  whose  operation  the  Liver  will  be 
rapidly  restored  to  healthy  action,  the  vitiated 
secretions  of  the  Btomach  changed,  all  costiveness 
removed,  and  the  whole  system  assisted  in  recover¬ 
ing  its  normal  condition. — Adv. 


EVERY  FARMER 


Something  entirely  new.  Send  for  special  descrip¬ 
tive  circular.  Agents  wanted  in  every  town.  THE 
CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO.,  Higganum,  Conn.,  Sole 
Manufacturers.  New  York  office,  18  Cliff  Street. 


BEST  LINE 


cH,Cst.louis 

TO 


The  Illinois  State  Board  of  Agriculture  has  offered 
for  the  State  Fair  In  September,  1892,  prizes  aggre¬ 
gating  $6,450  for  county  exhibits  of  cereals,  grasses, 
textile  and  forage  plants,  vegetables  and  fruits.  The 
rules  governing  entries  permit  the  winning  of  nine 
cash  prizes,  and  all  counties  making  displays  may 
receive  $50  each  for  their  exhibits,  even  if  they  do 
not  secure  one  of  the  large  premiums.  The  exhibits 
will  become  the  property  of  the  State,  and  from  them 
will  be  selected  the  display  of  Illinois  at  the  World's 
Colnmblan  Exposition.  This  will  make  a  grand  ex¬ 
hibit  of  agricultural  products— one  of  which  the 
citizens  of  the  whole  country  may  be  proud.  The 
Board  is  in  earnest  in  keeping  Illinois  at  the  front. 

The  latest  flax  report  of  the  Agricultural  Depart¬ 
ment  shows  the  total  area  of  land  devoted  to  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  flax  in  the  United  States  in  1889  to  have 
been  1,318,698  acres,  the  production  of  flax-seed  10,250,- 
410  bushels,  the  production  of  fiber  241.389  pounds,  the 
amount  of  flax  straw  sold  or  so  utilized  so  as  to  have 
a  determinable  value  207,767  tons,  and  the  total  value 
of  all  flax  products  $10,436,228.  Although  flax-seed  Is 
reported  from  31  States,  Minnesota,  South  Dakota, 
Iowa  and  Nebraska  produced  80.06  per  cent  of  the 
total  amount,  or  1,045,613  bushels  in  excess  of  the 
entire  production  of  the  United  States  at  the  census 
of  1880.  Flax  is  now  cultivated  almost  exclusively 
for  seed,  and  In  the  old  liber-producing  States  its  cul¬ 
tivation  is  almost  entirely  abandoned.  South  Dakota 
had  the  largest  acreage  in  1889  and  Minnesota  the 
largest  production  of  seed.  Of  the  States  containing 
1,000  acres  or  upward  in  flax,  Wisconsin  had  the  high¬ 
est  average  yield  of  flax-seed  per  acre,  11.42  bushels, 
and  the  highest  average  value  per  acre  of  all  pro¬ 
ducts,  $13.39.  The  average  yield  for  the  entire  coun¬ 
try  was  7.77  bushels  per  acre. 


Pacific  Coast. 

STRAWBERRIES. 

Best  50  and  how  to  grow  Rig  Rerries,  If  you  men¬ 
tion  The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  inclose  a  stamp. 
GEO.  J.  KELLOGG  &  SONS,  888  Janesville,  Wis. 


QEE1)  POTATOES. —16  cents  per  pound,  post- 
IO  paid.  Harbinger,  Minister  and  New  Queen.  Stock 
guaranteed  O.  K. '  Send  for  circular.  S.  M.  BECKER, 
North  Cohocton.  Steuben  County,  N.  Y. 


CHEAP  EVERGREEN  FENCE 

Of  Norway  Spruce,  four  times  transplanted,  four  to 
six  feet  high.  For  price  inquire  of 

HAMMOND  &  WILLARD,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


land  or  stum  page  at  a  bargain.  Circulars  FREE. 

J.  H.  BR1STOR,  Martinsburg.  West  Va. 


Do  You  Suffer  from  Rheumatism,  and 
do  You  Desire  to  be  Cured  ? 

To  anyone  sending  me  #1  I  will  forward  a  pre 
scriptlon  (which  any  druggist  can  compound)  that  If 
faithfully  used  must  benefit,  and  may  cure  you.  No 
postage  stamps.  Address  J.  H.  WALKER,  1339  L 
Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


BEATTY 


Pianos  $175,  Organs  $48.  Want  Ag’ts.  Cat’lg 
FREE.  Bau’lF.  Beatty,  Wash’n,  N.  J. 


BEAUTIFUL  LAWNS 


in  Amorica  and  the  most,  permanent  have  been  obtained  by  sowing  the 

HENDERSON  LAWN  CRASS  SEED. 

A  combination  entirely  our  own,  of  such  grasses  as  experience  has  proved 
best  adapted  to  our  climate.  With  every  order  is  sent  Free  our  essay, 
“How  to  make  a  Lawn.”  Follow  its  plain  directions,  and  in  GO 
DAYS  you  will  have  a  sward  tit  to  mow,  and  in  90  DAYS  a  carpet  of  the 
richest  green,  which  will  challenge  in  beauty  the  much  vaunted 

LAW  IV  IS  OF  OLD  ENGLAND. 

One  quart  will  sow  a  plot  15  x20  (300  square  feet;,  or  for  an  aero  6  bushels  will 
be  required. 

Price,  811c.  per  Quart  (free  tiy  mail),  or  by  express  or  freight,  buyer  paying  charges, 
25c.  per  Quart;  $1.50  per  Peek;  $5. <10  per  Bushel. 

WITH  EVERY  (llil)EH  FROM  THIS  ADVERTISEMENT 
is  also  sent  Free  our  Catalogue  of  Everything  for  the  Garden 

(which  alone  costs  us  25  cents),  provided  you  will  state  wn ere  you  saw  this  ad¬ 
vertisement.  Our  Catalogue  of  150  pages  is  bound  in  illuminated  covers,  and 
is  the  largest  ever  issued.  It  is  replete  with  many  engravings  and  colored 
plates  of  all  that  is  now  and  desirable  in  Seeds  and  Plants. 

PETER  HENDERSON  &  CO., 

35  &.  37  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York. 


Newest  Kinds  of  Strawberry  Plants 

FOR  SALE. 

Edgar  Queen  P.  and  Boynton  P.,  50  cents  per  100, 
$4  per  1,000;  Enhance,  75  cents  per  dozen,  $1.25  per  100; 
Lovett’s  8..  50  cents  per  dozen,  $1.50  per  100,  $12  per 
1,000:  Phllllpp’s  Seedling  $1  per  dozen,  $2  per  100,  $15 
per  1.000;  Westbrook  P.,  50  cents  per  dozen,  $2  per 
100;  Standard,  $1  per  dozen,  $2.50  per  100;  Mrs.  Cleve¬ 
land.  35  cents  per  dozen,  $1  per  100:  California  8., 
Gandy  S.  and  Eureka  P.,  50  cents  per  100,  $3  per  1,000; 
strong  plants;  by  mall  please  add  10  cents  per  dozen; 
well  packed  to  ship  any  distance;  20  cents  per  100;  100 
and  1,000  bv  express  or  freight. 

JAMES  LIPPINCOTT,  JR.,  Mount  Holly,  N.  J. 


FERTILIZERS ! 

INFORMATION  FREE. 

You  can  get  full  Information  as  to  the  use, 
application  and  results  from  commercial  fer¬ 
tilizers,  through 

“THE  HOMESTEAD,” 

just  Issued,  which  can  he  had  free  by  sending 
postal  card  to 

MICHIGAN  CARBON  WORKS, 

DETROIT,  MICH. 


CANADA  UNLEACHED  HARD 

WOOD  ASHES. 

Screened  and  in  store,  for  direct  shipment  on  short 
notice,  In  carload  lots  or  barrels.  Our  thirty  years’ 
experience  In  selecting  and  Importing  Wood  Ashes 
enables  us  to  fully  guarantee  the  strength  and 
purity  of  all  our  Ashes.  Price,  sample,  pamphlet  and 
other  Information  sent  on  application.  Agents 
wanted  in  every  town 

munroe,  deforest  &  co., 

Successors  to  M un roe,  Judson  &  Stroup, 
Oswego,  N.  Y.  Mention  this  paper. 


The  Office  Seeks  the  Man, 

but  no  “  ward  heeler  ”  need  apply.  He  must  be 
responsible,  reliable  and  “one  whom  the  people  de¬ 
light  to  honor.”  No  matter  how  high  his  standing, 
an  agency  for  the  Colled  Spring  Fence  will  do  him 
honor.  His  brother  farmers  will  speak  of  him  as  a 
BENEFACTOR. 

Write  for  particulars. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO., 
Adrian,  Mich. 


Pennsylvania  Agricultural  worn,  York,  Fa 

Farqahar’i  Standard  Engines  and  Saw  Hills. 


8end  for  Catalogue.  Portnble,  Sn 
kionary,  Traction  and  Automatic  Si 
ginei  aspecialty.  Warranted  equal, 
•uperior 

i  any  mad 


Address  A.  B.  VABQUHAR  A  SON,  York,  Pa. 


FARMERS 


Na w  and  Grist  Mill.  4  H.P. 

and  larger.  Catalogue  free. 
b*i,01  CH  URL  CO..  Atlanta.  £*. 


YOUE  NAME  on -^35 


h  25  LOVELY  CARDS.  1  KINO.  1  LACE  PIN.l  PATENT  FODN« 
JTAIN  PEN.  1  EOttOET-ME  NOT  ALBUM.  400 Album V*r*M&e. 

Popular  Monthly,  WAYSIDE  GLEANINGS, 
D  CARD  CO.,  CLINTON VIDLE.  CONN. 


WOOD 

ASHES 


PURE  UNLEACHED 

Order  direct  from  Canada. 
fV~  Write  for  free  pamphlet,  m 
F.  R.  LiAI.OR.DuDnvllle.Ont. 


PLAYS 


Dialogues,  Speakers,  for  School, 
Club  and  Parlor.  Catalogue  free. 
T.  5.  DENISON,  Publisher,  Chicago* 


I  492  I  892 

COLUMBUS  ?iTderen Ts 

reasonable  to  expect  that  his  namesake  will 
turn  it  to  good  advantage. 

THE  COLUMBIA  CHILLEO  PLOWS 


are  unexcelled  for  light  draft,  ease  of  hand¬ 
ling,  good  work  and  wearing  qualities.  Our 
points  and  castings  Outwear  all  others. 
Send  for  circular.  Mention  this  paper. 

COLUMBIA  PLOW  WORKS, 

P.  O.  Copake  Iron  Works,  Columbia  Co..  N.  Y. 


MEND  YOUR  OWN  HARNESS 


THOMSON’S 

SLOTTED 

CLINCH  RIVETS. 

No  tools  required.  Or'y  a  hammer  needed 
to  drive  and  clinch  them  easily  and  quickly: 
leaving  the  clinch  absolutely  smooth.  Re¬ 
quiring  no  hole  to  be  made  in  the  leather  nor 
burr  for  the  Rivets.  They  are  STRONG,  TOUGH 
and  DURABLE.  Millions  now  in  use.  All 
lengths,  uniform  or  assorted,  put  up  in  boxes. 
,  Ask  your  denier  for  them,  or  send  40c, 
in  stamps  for  a  box  of  100;  assorted  sizes. 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

JUDSON  L.  THOMSON  MFC.  CO. 

Waltham,  171  ass. 


Tasty  Wall  Papers 

cost  no  more  than  ugly  designs.  You  can  buy  the  best, 
no  matter  where  you  live,  from  our  immense  stock. 
By  our  system  the  U  S  mail  brings  our  store  to  you. 
Samples  of  beautiful  selected  papers  mailed  for  8c 
A.  L.  DI  AMENT  &  CO.  1206  Market  St.  Phila.  Pa. 

8  per  cent  Semi-Annual 

Cherokee  County,  Kan.,  Real  Estate  Bonds. 

The  rate  is  good,  and  security  in  southeastern 
Kansas  unquestioned.  Long  experience  and  no 
foreclosure.  Write 

BANK  OF  H.  R.  CROWELL,  Columbus,  Kan. 


AGENTS  WANTED  ON  SALARY 

or  commlslon.  to  handle  the  new  Patent  Chemical 
Ink  Erasing  Pencil.  The  quickest  and  greatest  sel¬ 
ling  novelty  ever  produced.  Erases  ink  thoroughly 
In  two  seconds.  No  abrasion  of  paper.  Works  like 
magic.  260  to  500  per  cent  profit.  One  Agent’s  sales 
amounted  to  $620  in  six  days.  Another  $32  in  two 
bours.  Previous  experience  not  necessary.  For  terms 
and  full  particulars,  address,  The  Monroe  ^Eraser 
M  f’g  Co..  La  Crosse  Wis..  X  1  T5. 


. .  .  _  regulate  j 

the  stomach,  liver  arid  "bowels,  puri-| 
fy  the  blood,  are  safe  and  effectual  ;* 


RIPANS  TABULES 

ch,  liver  and  bow 


,  fy  the  blood,  are  sale  and  effectual ; 
the  best  medicine  known  for  biiious- 
'ness,  constipation,  dyspepsia,  foul 
breath,  headache, mental  depression,  • 
painful  digestion,  bad  complexion,* 
and  all  diseases  caused  by  failure  of  • 
the  stomach,  liver  or  bowels  to  per-* 

•  form  their  proper  functions.  Persons  given  to  over-  f 

•  eating  are  benefited  by  taking  one  after  each  meal.  J 

•  Price,  *2  ;  sample.  15c.  At  Druggists,  or  sent  by  mall.  I 

•  RIPANS  CHEMICAL  CO.,  10  Spruce  St.,  New  Ycrk.  I 


NOW  WE  HAVE  IT. 

Quick  Sales  and  Large  Profits.  I  want  a 
good  salesman  In  every  town  in  the  United  States. 
Send  $1  and  receive  (express  charges  prepaid)  Sample 
Outfit.  None  like  it ;  new  and  best  yet. 

The  “Victor”  Carpet  Stretcher 

sells  at  sight,  works  to  perfection,  and  gives 
perfect  satisfaction.  Address  C.  M.  MALLORY, 
Albion,  Orleans  County,  N.  Y. 

Write  for  terms.  Mention  this  paper. 


SAM’L  B.  WOODS,  LEWIS  D.  AYLETT 

Mayor  City  or  Charlottes-  Formerly  Treasurer 

vllfe.  Va.  Commissioner  Georgia  Pacific  R.R. 

of  Virginia.  VIRGINIA, 
ALBEMARLE  COUNTY. 

The  great  fruit,  grain  and  stock  raising  section  of 
the  State.  Winters  mild  and  short.  Scenery  beautiful. 
Health  fine.  Near  the  great  markets.  Educational 
advantages  unsurpassed. 

Land  Good  !  Prices  Cheap  !  Taxes  Low  ! 

Farms  and  City  property  for  sale.  Write  to 

WOODS  dk  AY LETT,  Charlottesville,  Va. 


CLAREMONT  Land  Association,  Surry  Co..  Vs. 

Offers  600  choice  farms;  3,006  handsome  town 
lots  on  James  River,  with  terms  to  suit  purchaser* 
Free  circular. 


||f  n  I  Clippi  I  C  Q  All  Kinds,  Water,  figs,  0//, 
UU  L  |  |  OUriLI  L  V  Mining,  Ditching.  Pump - 
j  —  fng,  Wind&Steam  Mach’y.  Encyclopedia  He. 

■  ■  “The  American  Well  Work*,  Aurora,  III. 

11-13S.CANAI. St., CHICAGO, ILL.  I 

Elm  Street,  DALLAS,  TEXAS. ) 


Branch  Ho UN*. 
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MORGAN 

HORSES 


POULTRY— LIVE. 

Fowls,  Jersey,  State  and  Penn.,  per  lb. .  . 

Fowls,  Western,  per  lb . 

Chickens,  local,  medium  to  prime,  per  lb 

Chickens,  Western,  per  lb . 

Roosters,  old,  per  lb . 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb . 

Ducks,  Western,  per  pair . 

Geese,  Western,  per  pair . 

POTATOES. 

Bermudas,  second  crop . 

Havanna,  prime .  . . 

Michigan  Rose  and  Hebron,  per  180  lbs....  1  25®  1  37 

State  Rose,  per  180  lbs .  1  25@  1  37 

Hebron,  per  180  lbs .  1  25@  1  37 

Burbank,  per  180  lbs .  1  25® - 

Peerless,  per  180  lbs .  1  12® - 

Fair  to  good,  per  180  lbs .  1  00® - 

Jersey  Peerless  and  Blush,  In  bulk, per  bbl.  1  00®  1  12 

Sweets,  South  Jersey,  fancy,  per  bbl .  2  00®  3  00 

Jersey  fair  to  good,  per  bbl .  1  25®  2  00 


,13)6@14 

•  13)6@14 
.13  @— 

•  1’2)6@13 

.  8  @  8)6 
.13  @14 
.80  @1  00 
.1  50®2  00 


Your  own  selections  from  the  entire  Thorndale 
Herd  (Bulls  excepted)  consisting  of  nearly  200 
grandly  bred  animals,  containing  tho  blood  of  Stoke 
Pogls  3d,  Signal,  Wanderer,  King  Rioter,  John  Rex, 
Blucher,  Duke  of  Darlington,  Baron  Stoke  Pogls, 
Cherries  Rioter.  Cetewayo,  Cicero,  Stoke  Pogls  Chief, 
Slgnoretta's  Signal  and  many  other  noted  sires  ;  also 
the  blood  of  Coomassle,  Eurotas,  Jersey  Bello  of 
Scltuate,  Jersey  Cream,  Nannoxle,  Signoretta,  Ga¬ 
zelle  and  other  noted  cows. 

Prices  of  Heifers  from  $50  to  $100 
Prices  of  Cows  from  $100  to  $300. 

Come  and  select  a  grand  herd  at  a  bargain.  For 
particulars  address 

OAKLKIGH  THORNE,  MUlbrook,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.Y. 


Send  for  catalogue  cop 
talntng  pedigrees,  to 


BEANS  AND  PEAS 

Marrow,  choice,  1891 . 2 

Mediums,  choice,  1891 . J 

Pea,  choice,  . . l 

White  Kidney,  choice,  1891 . 2 

Red  Kidney,  choice,  1891 . 1 

Yellow  Eye,  choice,  1891 . 1 

Black  Turtle  Soup,  choice,  1891 . 3 

Lima  beans,  California  (60)  lbs.) . 1 

Foreign  medium,  1891 . 1 

Green  peas,  1891,  bbls.,  per  bush . 1 

Green  peas,  1891,  bags,  per  bush . 1 

Green  peas,  Scotch.  1891,  bushel . 1 

BUTTER. 

STATE  AND  PENN. 

Creamery  best . 

Seconds  to  firsts . 

Penn,  extra . 

Half  firkin  tubs— 

Fresh  extras . 

Firsts  . 

Seconds . 

Welsh  tubs— 

Fresh  extras . 

Firsts . . 

Seconds  . . 

Dairy  tubs  thirds . 

Entire  dairies— 

Extras . 

Firsts  . 

Seconds . 

Firkins  extras . 

First  . 

Seconds  . 

WESTERNS. 

Creamery— 

Elgin  extras . 

Other  Western  extras . 

Firsts  . 

Seconds  . 

Thirds . 

June  extra . 

Firsts  . 

Seconds  . 

Imitation  creamery— 

Firsts  . 

Seconds  . 

Thirds . 

Dairy  firsts . 

Seconds  . 

Thirds . 

F’actory  fresh  Iowa,  etc.,  extra . 

Ind.,  etc.,  firsts . 

Seconds  . 

Fourths  to  thirds . 

Rolls  fresh  extra . 

Seconds  to  firsts . 

CHEESE. 

State  factory,  full  cream— 

F’ancy . 

Choice . 

Good  to  prime . . . 

Fair  to  good . 

Common . 

Skims  small  fine . 

Skims  large  choice . 

Light  skims  fair  to  good . 

Light  skims  poor.  . . 

Skims . 

Pennsylvania  skims . 

EGGS. 

N.  Y.  State  and  Penn,  new  laid  per  doz... 

Western  fresh  gathered  choice . 

Western  fresh  gathered,  fair  to  prime.... 

Southern  fresh  gathered . 

Limed  eggs  Canada  choice .  . 

Limed  egBs  Western  choice . 

Duck  Eggs . 

FRUITS— DOMESTIC  DRIED 

Apples,  evaporated,  1891,  fancy . 

Evaporated,  1891,  choice . 

Evaporated,  1891,  prime . 

Evaporated,  1891,  common  to  fair . 

Southern  sliced,  1891,  fancy . 

Southern  sliced,  1891,  prime . 

Southern  sliced,  1891,  common  to  fair.. 

Ohio  and  Michigan,  quarters,  1891 . 

State  and  coarse  cut,  1891 . 

Southern  coarse  cut,  1891 . 

Chopped,  1891 . 

Cores  and  skins,  1891 . 

Peaches,  Del.,  peeled  fancy . 

N.  C.  peeled,  fancy . 

N.  C.  peeled,  choice . 

Southern  peeled,  common  to  prime... 

Raspberries,  1891,  evaporated . 

1891,  sun-dried . 

Blackberries,  1891,  per  lb . 

Huckleberries,  1891,  per  lb . 

Cherries,  1891 .  . 

Plums,  State . 

Apricots,  Cal.,  1891,  per  lb . 


1  .  DUNDEE,  ILL. 

Mention  The  Ruhat.  New-Yorker. 


ASSOCIATED  FARMS, 

skaneatel.es,  n.  y. 

Cleveland  Bay,  \  orksliire  Coach 

Bred  and  Imported  by  Ourselves. 

GEO.  M.  TALCOTT,  Treas. 


>  @1  4U  TALLOW. 

City  prime  ($2  for  hogsheads) .  —  @ 

Country  (packages  free) . - 

,29  @29)6  FEED. 

.27  @28)6  Bran,  40  lb . per  cwt.  $  90  @-95 

.29  @29)$  601b .  90  @  95 

Middlings,  80  lb .  90  ®  95 

.26)6@27  100  lb .  1  00  @ - 

.24  @25  Sharps .  1  12  @ - 

.20  @22  Hominy  Chop .  80  @  85 

Oil  meal .  1  30  @1  32 

,  25  @26  Cotton-seed  meal . .  I  22)6@ - 

.23  @25 

.22  @23  GRAIN. 

16  @17  Wheat . $0  90  @1  02 

Rye .  93  @  94 

.21  © _  Barley .  57  @  66 

!  19)6  @20  Corn .  46)6@  47 

.18  @19  Oats .  34  @  37)6 

.20  @  AI1T  K 

.20  @—  MILK. 

18  @19  Tlie  total  dally  supply  for  the  week  has  been  18,624 
cans  of  milk,  170  cans  of  condensed  milk  and  350  cans 
of  cream.  The  average  price  paid  for  surplus  milk 
has  been  $1.50  per  can.  The  exchange  price  to  pro¬ 
ducers  Is  3  cents  net. 


Wilkes,  Patchen  and  Morgan  Fillies 

FOR  SALE. 


BARGAINS 


Both  Standard  and  Standard-producing.  Cheap  If 
taken  Immediately.  Also  full-blood  Jersey  and 
Polled  Angus  cattle.  Pit  Game  Fowls  from  the  same 
strain  that  won  the  great  Newark  Main,  January  7, 
1892.  The  Japs  are  on  top.  Flggs,  $2  per  1.3. 

“Grown  In  Cold  Canada  ’’  Seed  Potatoes— the  Early 
Puritan,  New  Queen,  Flarly  Rose,  Flarly  Ohio,  Pearl 
of  Savoy,  Beauty  of  Hebron,  10  cents  per  pound,  12 
pounds  $1.  Quantity  cheaper.  All  kinds  of  Seed  Grain 
furnished  and  duties  paid.  My  seeds  are  pure  and 
vigorous.  Write  for  wants  and  prices. 

A.  F.  MILES,  Stanstead,  P.  Q.,  Canada. 


SMITHS  &  POWELL, 


SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


Announce  that  until  April  15  they  will 
offer  UNUSUAL  BARGAINS  on 


.  cx.^ThePerfection 
Horse  Tail  Tie 

Beats  Cleaning  a  Muddy  Tall. 
^  All  Polished  Metal. 

Sample,  25c.  I>KS  MOINES  NOVELTY  CO., 
132  W.  4th  8t.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 


French  Coach 


Standard, 

Clydesdale, 

Percheron  and 

Driving  Horses, 


.29  @29)6 
28)6@ — 
.25  @27 
.22  @24 
.20  @21 


JUNE  BUTTER  IN  APRIL. 

Tho  butter-maker  whose  butter  at  this  season  Is 
equal  In  color  and  flavor  to  that  of  June,  Is  the  one 
who  gets  the  best  prices. 

The  color  can  be  gained  easily  by  using  Wells, 
Richardson  &  Co.’s  Improved  Butter  Color,  and  as 
looks  make  a  great  difference  in  the  way  butter  tastes 
to  the  consumer,  the  flavor  will  be  all  right  If  this 
color  is  used.  Butter-makers  should  remember 
that  no  other  make  equals  W.,  It.  &  Co.'s  color  In 
strength,  natural  shade,  and  freedom  from  taste  and 
odor.  Butter  buyers  and  commission  merchants 
recommend  their  patrons  to  use  It,  as  they  know  it 
Is  always  the  same  strength  and  shade,  thus  making 
butter  In  which  it  Is  used  uniform  in  color  the  year 
round.  If  you  are  using  a  weak  or  Inferior  color 
why  not  change  to  the  best  1—Adv. 


HATCH  CHICKENS  BY  STEAM. 

———THE  IMPROVED  ■ " 

EXCELSIOR  INCUBATOR 


Also,  on  Holstein-Friesian  Cattle,  of 
of  all  ages,  and  both  sexes. 

A  better  class  of  stock  can  be  seen  in  no 
establishment  In  America. 

Write  for  particulars  and  Catalogues. 
State  just  what  you  want,  and  save  time. 


,23  @24 
,19  @20 
17  @18 
20  @22 
.18  @19 
.17  @18)6 
.21  @— 
.18  @19 
.17  @— 
.15  @16 
.20  @21 
.17  @19 


Will  do  it.  Thousands  In  successful  oper- 
ition.  Simple,  Perfect  and  Sri f-  Regulating . 
Lowest-priced  first-class  llatcher  made. 
Guaranteed  to  hatch  a  larger  percentage 
of  fertile  eggs  at  less  cost  than  any  other. 


Send  60.  for 
Bios.  Catalog. 


12  )6@- 
1194@12 
11  @11)6 
l%@106i 
. —  ® — 
,10  @10)6 
.  9  @10 
,  8  @  9)6 
.  6  @  8 
.  3  @  5 
.  2%@  3 


Brooders  only  #5.  Best  and  Latest  Invention  on 
raising  Poultry.  Address  Geo.  S.  Singer,  Cardlngton,  O 


WYCKOFF’S 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns, 

Selected  and  bred  especially  for  their  superior  egg- 
producing  qualities.  Eggs  for  hatching,  $2.00  per 
setting  of  15;  $3.75  per  30;  $5.00  por  45.  Circular  free. 
Address  C.  H.  WYCKOFF,  Groton,  N.  Y. 


Now  that  Winter  has  set  In 


I  BASE,  COMFORT  AND  THRIFT.  I 

The  Best  Cattle  Fastening  J 

Se'f-Adjnutln*  Swing-  Ntanchlo). 

B3P~Theonly  Practical  Swing  Stanchion  Invent^ 
Thousands  In  use.  Illustrated  circular  free. 

E.  G.  Parsons  St  Co.,  Addison,  Steuben  Go.,  N.  - 


And  other  Domestic  Animals 


13  @13)6 


Eggs,  $1.00  for  18.  These 
Fowls  are  bred  to  fur¬ 
nish  Eggs  every  day  in 
the  year.  Langshans 
for  cold  weather;  White 


Therefore,  get  your  Supply  of 


LINSEED  OIL  MEAL 


Leghorns  for  warm.  Address 

HILL  SIDE  FARM,  Box  101,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 


Early  from  the 


for  LIVE  -STOCK  In  STA  BLES.  Send  for  circu¬ 
lars  for  the  only  practical  and  economical  one  In  the 
market. 

C.  E.  BUCKLEY  &  CO.,  Dover  Plains,  N.  Y. 


F’rom  I O  most  profitable  varieties 


Money  refunded  on  every  5tli 
order  received.  $2.00  per  setting. 
Send  for  catalogue, 

8.W.  GUTHRIE.  Indiana, Pa 


4  @  4)6 

m®  2 

1  @  - 

15  @20 
.10  @  - 
9)6®  - 
7  @  9 
14  @15 
13  @14 
2)6@  3 
.9  @9)6 
9)6®10 
6  @  7 
6  @8)6 


DETROIT.  MICHIGAN 


-RMMHIM,  ChMUr  WVtta, 

‘■E’  'Reriitered.  Kwl  and  Pol»nd  Clim* 

JeMev-  »<“» 
' WMT  Holstein  t'stllc.  Thoroughbred 
■  IiSiIHBPT,  8heep.  Ksnoj  Poultry.  Hunting 
^ and  House  Dogs.  Catalogue. 

8.  W.  (SMITH.  Cochrunvllle.  Cheater  Co.,  Penas. 


-RAPID 


FOR  SAI.E.— Purebred  Plymouth  Rock  Fowls 
and  Eggs.  Fowls.  $5  per  trio;  Eggs,  $1.50  for  13; 
$2  for  26.  Cash  with  order. 

R.  H.  WATKINS,  Black  Walnut,  Pa. 


Annual  Sale  of  Brookside  Farm  Company 


Just  Drive  ’Em  In  and  CLINCH  ’Em. 


FRUITS— GREEN 

Apples,  Spitz,  per  bbl . 

King,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 

Ben  Davis . 

Baldwin.  State,  per  d.  h.  bbl.... 
Baldwin,  Up-K.,  per  d.  h.  bbl... 

Baldwin,  poor,  per  bbl . 

Greening,  State,  per  d.  h.  bbl... 
Greening,  Up-R.,  per  d.  h.  bbl.. 

Greening,  poor,  per  bbl . 

Cranberries,  Jersey,  per  crate . 

Oranges,  F’la.  bright,  straight  lines 

Bright,  176@200,  per  box . 

Bright,  226@250,  per  box . 

Bright,  126@150,  per  box . 

Russet,  prime,  per  box . 

Inferior,  per  box . 

Tangerines,  F'la.,  per  box . 

Mandarins,  F'la.,  per  box . 


Clydesdale  Horses  and  Galloway  Cattle 


Commencing  at  10  o’clock,  A.  M.,  May  4, 1892,  at  Brookside  F’arm,  adjoining  the  city  of  F’ort  Wayne,  Ind. 

The  offerings  will  consist  of  yearlings,  two-year-olds  and  aged  Clydesdale  stallions,  and  also  thirteen 
mares  and  fillies  of  the  most  noted  families,  all  registered  In  the  American  Clydesdale  Stud  Book. 

The  Galloways,  fifty-two  head  of  bulls  and  heifers,  are  the  get  of  such  noted  bulls  as  Rodger  of  Oak- 
bank,  Keklonga  and  Topsman  of  Brookside,  and  from  such  noted  families  as  Lucy’s,  Blackie's  and  Miller’s 
of  Ballg,  Stateley’s,  F’orest  Queen's,  May’s  of  Castlemllk,  F'lora’s  and  Countesses  of  Wedholme. 

Galloways  are  the  great  dehorners.  One  of  their  glossy  black  curly  skins  brings  more  money  than  any 
ordinary  steer.  For  catalogues  and  particulars  address 

DAVIL)  McKAY,  Secretary  Brookside  Farm,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 
Col.  L-  P.  MUIR,  Auctioneer. 


Thu  Quiokeit,  Strongest  and  Cheapest  way  to  mend 
your  harness  or  any  strap. 

Every  one  who  owns  a  HORSE  NEEDS  a  box, 
Only  Cost  25c  for  One  Grosir 
Por  Sale  by  Grocery  and  Hardware  Stores  or  send  tr 

BUFFALO  SPECIALTY  MFG.  CO., 

PATENTEES  ANO  MANUFACTURERS.  BUFFALO,  N.  Y 


BECKER’S  PATENT 
Washing  Machine 
Improved,  ap¬ 
proaches  nearer  the 
old  method  of  hand¬ 
rubbing  than  any 
device  yet  Intro¬ 
duced  to  the  public. 
Easily  worked  and 
washes  perfectly 
clem.  Circulars 
free. 

N.  C.  BAUGHMAN 
York,  Pa. 


MEATS  AND  STOCK. 

Live  veal  calves,  prime,  per  lb . 

F’alr  to  good,  per  lb . 

Common  to  medium,  per  lb . 

Live  calves,  Western,  per  lb . 

Live  calves,  grassers,  per  lb . 

Calves,  dressed,  near-by,  choice . 

Country  dressed,  prime . 

Country  dressed,  medium  to  good.... 

Country  dressed,  common . 

Country  dressed,  small,  per  lb . 

Dressed  grassers,  per  lb . 

Spring  Lambs,  country  dressed,  each.... 

Spring  Lambs,  alive,  each . 

Lambs,  alive,  good  to  prime,  per  lb . 

Lambs,  alive,  fair  to  good,  per  lb . 

Sheep,  alive,  good  to  prime,  per  ltx . 

Sheep,  alive,  poor  to  fair,  per  lb... . 

Hogs,  upper  Jersey,  dressed,  light,  per  lb 
Lower  Jersey,  dressed,  light,  per  lb.. 

Country  dressed,  medium,  per  lb . 

Country  dressed,  heavy . 


Examine  Your  Horse! 

For  all  kinds  of  lameness,  bunches,  bony  tumors,  inflammation, 
colic,  sore  throat,  and  in  fact,  in  every  case  where  an  application  or 
blister  is  needed,  use  Gombault’s  Caustic  Balsam,  as  no  other 
preparation  ever  made  equals  it  for  prompt,  reliable  results,  safety 
and  economy.  Price  $1.50.  Sold  by  druggists. 

THE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO.,  Sole  Importers,  Cleveland,  O. 


FOR  SALE. 

Matched  team  of  Welsh  Ponies  and  Shetland  Ponies 
and  Harness  for  each,  and  single  Pony  and  Cart, 
the  coming  winners  at  “  The  World’s  F'air,”  sold  at  a 
bargain.  Applv  to 

F'ERNWOOD  STOCK  PLACE,  Burlington,  Ont. 


CLEVELAND  BAYS 


FOR  SALE  CHEAP. 

A  thoroughbred  (A.  J.  C.  C.)  Jersey  Bull  Calf.  Good 
enough  to  bead  any  herd.  Address 

MAPLE  GROVE  F’ARM,  Logan,  Ohio. 


Onr  1891  Importation  gives  us  a  large  stable  of  the  best  Coach  Horses,  we  can  either 
Import  or  raise.  These  are  the  best  general-paxpose  horses,  and  average  best  profits 
We  guarantee  every  horse  a  sound,  reliable  breeder.  See  our  list  of  winnings  at  the 
great  Shows.  We  have  the  best. 


POULTRY— DRESSED. 

DRY  PACKED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys,  State  and  nearby,  per  lb . 16  @17 

Western,  choice,  per  lb . 14  @— 

Western,  inferior,  per  lb . 13  @14 

Phlladelphlachlckens,  fancy  roasting, per  lb.20  @24 

Philadelphia  chickens,  fancy  broilers . 24  @30 

Chickens,  Jersey,  good  to  choice . 15  @16 

State  and  Pennsylvania . 14  @— 

Western . 14  @— 

Chickens  and  fowls  mixed  State  and  Penn..  14  @— 

Western . 14  @_ 

Western  Inferior .  13  @ _ 

Ducks,  Jersey  choice . 18  @19 

State  and  Pennsylvania . 16 

Western . . 

Geese,  Jersey  and  Maryland . 10  @12 

Western . .  @11 


FARMERS’  PRICES. 

F'OR  SALK-Two  young  A.  J.  C.  C.  COWS,  blood  of 
Stoke  Pogls  and  Garenne.  One  recently  calved,  the 
other  due  In  May.  Three  years  old.  solid  color,  black 
points,  good  milkers,  and  rltrht  every  way.  Price  $60 
each.  Apply  to  JERSEY  BREEDER, 

287  East  Broadway,  New  York. 


Send  tor  Catalogue  and  particular*. 


CLEVELAND  BAY  HORSE  COMPANY.  PAW  PAW.  MICH 


Parchment  lined  palls  for  from  3  to  10 
lbs.  Send  for  terms.  Detroit  Paper 
Package  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


ELLIOTS  PARCHMENT  BUTTER  PAPER.  rprp 

To  dairymen  or  others  who  will  use  it,  we  will  send  half  a  ream,  8x11,  free,  If  they  will  ||  E*  C 

forward  30  cents  to  pay  postage.  Why  not  try  the  Best  Butter  Wrapper  ?  ■i^*!*^*™*™ 

A.  G.  ELLIOT  *  CO..  Papar  Manafaetaror*.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


(CALENDAR,  500  PICTURE8.  MOTTOE8.CONUNDKOM8,  t 
'identification  Cardand  LOVELY  CASK  8AMPLK  CAKDd 
'ProaoiUfrM.TUTTUf  CARD  CO.. NORTH  NAVKN.CONN( 
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Experience  With  Winter 
Oats. 

Fifteen  years  ago  I  tried  winter  oats 
for  two  seasons  consecutively  in  New 
Jersey  with  the  result  that  every  spear 
disappeared  before  half  the  winter  was 
over.  The  venture  was  a  total  loss.  Since 
then  I  have  grown  them  in  western  North 
Carolina,  in  the  mountains  where  the 
winter  is  considerably  milder  than  in 
southern  New  Jersey,  but  with  the  same 
result.  Winter  oats  will  not  succeed 
north  of  the  Virginia  line,  except  perhaps 
in  a  few  favored  places  in  Maryland  or 
Delaware.  Nor  are  the  red  rust-proof 
oats  really  rust-proof  in  all  localities.  I 
have  sown  them  in  North  Carolina  sev¬ 
eral  times  ,and  four  times  out  of  five  the 
crop  has  been  a  complete  failure  from  the 
rust.  H.  STEWART. 

There  is  a  winter  oat  that  is  in  general 
use  in  Virginia  and  many  of  the  other 
Southern  States,  that  stands  the  winter 
well  and  is  heavier  and  generally  gives  a 
larger  crop  than  the  spring  oat.  It  is 
usually  sowed  in  September  and  har¬ 
vested  a  little  after  wheat;  then  about 
one  bushel  of  oats  per  acre  is  sowed  on 
the  field,  and  plowed,  as  there  is  gener¬ 
ally  enough  shattered  out  in  cutting  and 
hauling  the  crop  to  seed  the  field.  The 
field  is  then  plowed  three  or  four  inches 
and  not  harrowed.  The  oats  come  up 
and  cover  the  ground  before  winter.  If 
the  growth  looks  too  rank  it  is  sometimes 
pastured.  1  know  of  fields  that  have 
been  kept  in  winter  oats  for  several  years, 
just  by  sowing  lightly  after  harvest  and 
then  plowing  in  the  seed.  One  must  not 
follow  winter  oats  with  wheat  unless  he 
lets  the  oats  come  up  and  then  plows 
again,  or  the  oats  will  come  up  among 
the  wheat.  wm.  a.  lewis. 

Experience  of  a  Jerseyman. 

A  Tennessee  man  a  few  years  ago  ad¬ 
vertised  a  hardy  variety  of  winter  oats 
which,  he  asserted,  would  stand  the  rigor 
of  a  Northern  winter.  His  price  was  $2 
per  bushel  on  board  the  cars  at  his  sta¬ 
tion.  I  sent  for  a  bushel  for  trial.  For¬ 
warded  by  express,  they  cost  me  about 
S3  per  bushel  delivered  at  New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  N.  J.  There  were  probably  not 
over  three  pecks  of  oats  in  the  bag 
on  arrival,  the  remainder  being  burrs, 
straws,  sticks  and  stones.  I  had  intended 
to  sow  half  an  acre  with  the  seed,  but 
my  man  in  my  absence  dumped  the  stuff, 
as  poured  from  the  bag,  directly  into  the 
grain  drill,  and  then  went  ahead  with 
his  work  of  putting  the  grain  under 
ground.  A  few  minutes  sufficed  to  clog 
up  the  feed  holes  and  the  drill  ceased  to 
“pay  out.”  After  going  over  one-half 
the  ground,  he  concluded  to  investigate 
and  see  if  the  machine  was  dropping 
grain  properly.  Finding  it  was  not,  the 
feed  holes  were  opened  to  their  widest 
extent.  The  result  was  that  nearly  the 
entire  three  pecks  were  sowed  on  a 
quarter  of  an  acre.  There  was  no  remedy 
for  the  bungling  way  the  work  had  been 
done,  so  I  concluded  to  make  the  most 
possible  of  the  quarter  of  an  acre  sowed. 
Having  a  surplus  of  straw,  I  ordered 
enough  to  be  spread  over  the  sowed  field 
to  make  a  fair  mulch,  covering  the  ground 
very  well  with  it.  The  oats  all  came  up 
in  the  spring  and  grew  rank  and  strong. 
After  harvest  the  thrasher  turned  out 
17  34"  bushels  of  handsome,  plump  oats 
running  considerably  over  the  legal  New 
Jersey  weight  per  bushel,  or  at  the  rate 
of  69  bushels  per  acre,  This  was  quite 
satisfactory  as  to  yield,  and  was  proof 
that  middle  New  Jersey  could  grow  win¬ 
ter  oats.  The  ensuing  fall  I  renewed  the 
attempt  and  had  two  acres  carefully 
drilled  in,  this  time  without  the  mishaps 
of  the  first  trial.  No  straw  mulch  was 
used  and  the  field  was  a  little  more  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  northwest  winds  of  winter 
than  the  other.  Spring  came,  but  the 
young  oat  shoots  did  not.  In  early  April, 
on  a  careful  inspection,  I  discovered  one 
or  two  spindling  leaves  over  the  entire 
field  and  that  was  all.  The  New  Jersey 
winter  had  proved  too  much  for  the  ven¬ 


ture.  The  ground  was  plowed  and  a  crop 
of  spring  oats  started. 

I  have  not  tried  the  experiment  since. 
I  attributed  the  success  of  the  first  crop 
to  the  covering  of  straw  and  the  some¬ 
what  sheltered  location  of  the  field. 
Mulching  a  large  field  with  straw  is 
hardly  practicable  and  probably  would 
always  be  a  necessary  factor  in  the  safe 
wintering  of  fall-sowed  oats  in  the  lati¬ 
tude  of  central  Jersey.  A.  t.  t. 

Grafting  the  Chestnut. 

THE  QUESTIONS. 

1.  What  is  the  best  stock  on  which  to  work  the 
Japan  Chestnuts  and  what  method  of  grafting  is  best? 

2.  How  high  up  is  it  best  to  work  the  scion? 

3.  Has  it  occurred  in  your  experience  that  after  two 
or  three  years  of  growth  the  wind  Is  liable  to  blow  off 
the  head  at  the  place  of  union? 

i  have  found  the  American  chestnut  a 
better  stock  than  the  Spanish  or  Euro¬ 
pean  variety  for  grafting  the  Japan.  I 
do  not  know  that  the  American  is  the 
best  stock,  but  it  is  the  best  I  have  used. 
My  best  success  has  been  in  grafting 
about  three  feet  from  the  ground.  When 
grafted  near  the  ground  the  grafts  are 
liable  to  become  broken  out  in  working 
during  the  first  season.  I  have  grafted 
the  Japan  Chestnut  in  both  ways — whip 
grafting  and  crown  grafting — the  former 
has  been  the  more  successful.  I  have 
experienced  no  difficulty  from  the  graft 
being  broken  off  or  out  by  the  wind  when 
the  union  was  perfect,  but  unless  the 
graft  and  scion  are  both  cut  very  true 
and  smooth,  so  that  the  former  will  fit 
the  latter  closely  the  entire  length  of  the 
cut,  the  union  will  not  be  perfect  and  a 
large  excrescence  or  unnatural  growth 
will  form  at  the  junction.  This  will 
increase  from  year  to  year  until  the  graft 
is  blown  off.  j.  t.  lovett. 

We  have  never  had  success  enough  in 
grafting  chestnuts  to  claim  to  be  very 
well  posted.  The  American  chestnut 
makes  the  best  stock  we  know  of.  We 
have  been  unable  to  succeed  in  grafting 
them  high  up  or  in  tree  tops.  We  con¬ 
sider  the  best  plan  to  cleft  the  graft  low 
down  on  the  stock  ;  scions  are  always 
small  and  it  is  hard  to  splice  or  whip- 
graft  them.  We  have  always  had  trou¬ 
ble  in  grafting  chestnuts,  but  after  they 
have  been  united  for  two  or  three  years 
we  never  have  had  any  trouble  with  their 
blowing  off.  STORRS  &  HARRISON  co. 

We  have  not  grafted  enough  Japan 
Chestnuts  to  be  able  to  give  very  definite 
information.  What  few  we  did  graft 
were  worked  on  native  stock.  We 
noticed  they  did  not  all  heal  up  perfect¬ 
ly  ;  but  none  have  broken  off.  We 
know,  however,  that  they  sometimes  do 
break  off.  We  have  been  propagating 
the  Paragon  chiefly.  They  do  not  al¬ 
ways  heal  over  nicely,  and  some  break 
off,  but  only  rarely.  Our  method  of 
grafting  is  the  whip-tongue  for  small 
stocks.  For  large  limbs  we  cleft-graft. 
We  have  no  regular  height  for  grafting. 
We  have  found  the  work  to  do  as  well  at 
one  height  as  at  another.  We  think  it 
more  important  to  have  vigorous  stocks 
than  anything  else ;  but  even  with  the 
best  of  stocks  a  fair  proportion  will  fail 
to  grow.  H.  M.  ENGLE  &  SON. 

I  have  repeatedly  set  grafts  of  the 
European  chestnut  on  our  common  Amer¬ 
ican  species  and  found  the  union  as  read¬ 
ily  made  and  as  complete  as  in  apple  or 
plum  grafting.  The  trees  did  not  prove 
durable,  evidently  because  the  wood 
eventually  suffered  from  some  of  the  oc¬ 
casional  severities  of  our  winter  weather. 
So  far  as  I  have  had  experience  with 
the  Japan  Chestnuts,  they  seem  rather 
more  tender  than  the  European,  so,  as  I 
live  where  the  winters  are  sometimes  as 
severe  on  trees  as  in  Iowa,  I  have  not 
thought  it  worth  while  to  set  grafts  of 
of  them.  I  used  the  common  “whip” 
method,  which  I  prefer  generally,  and 
which  can  be  used  on  large  trees  by  head¬ 
ing  down  to  side  branches  of  suitable 
size  and  position.  But  it  is  more  con¬ 
venient  and  better,  because  less  violent, 
to  graft  on  small  seedlings  when  at  hand. 
I  have  found  budding  succeed  quite  well, 


too.  I  don’t  know  that  it  matters  at 
what  height  the  grafts  are  set,  so  that 
the  stock  is  wholly  sound  to  the  root 
below  the  point  of  insertion,  and  so  that 
there  is  not  too  much  heading  back  done, 
as  that  would  induce  inordinate  and 
late-continued  growth  from  the  scion, 
which  would  be  more  subject,  in  that 
case,  to  injury  during  winter,  or  by  wind 
storms.  But  so  far  as  I  have  seen,  the 
union  has  been  completely  well  knit  and 
natural  and  not  likely  to  be  broken  apart 
by  storms.  w.  o.  waring. 

Garden  Gossip. 

One  of  the  most  important  features  of 
the  home  garden  is  a  succession  of  beans, 
snap  or  string  and  shell,  through  the  sea* 
son.  No  one  article  of  food  is  more  use* 
ful,  more  wholesome,  and  at  the  same 
time,  more  easily  supplied,  and  of  late 
years  the  family  has  had  so  many  addi¬ 
tions  of  really  valuable  sorts,  that  it 
would  be  superlatively  foolish  to  neglect 
them.  We  should  always  have  at  least 
one  planting  of  the  flat,  green-podded 
sorts,  as  they  are  as  yet  the  earliest  of  all, 
though  not  so  fine  in  quality  as  the  round- 
podded  and  wax  beans,  which  come  a 
little  later.  Henderson’s  Bush  Lima  is  a 
small,  but  productive  variety  and  is 
worthy  of  a  place  in  the  garden.  But  in 
a  year  or  two,  when  the  real  large  Lima 
dwarfs  can  be  purchased  at  a  price  that 
is  not  ruinous,  they  will  doubtless  sup¬ 
plant  the  Henderson.  The  pole  wax 
( Continued  on  next  page.) 
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Garden  Gossip. 

( Continual .) 

beads,  with  their  mammoth  jiods,  are  al¬ 
ways  a  prominent  feature  in  our  garden, 
and  we  have  nothing  that  is  more  highly 
valued.  They  are  tender,  succulent  and 
delicate  and  come  about  the  time  of  green 
corn,  so  that  they  can  enter  the  succot¬ 
ash  as  a  pronlinent  coUstituent.  We 
have  found  a  variety  with  a  mottled  seed 
better  thaii  either  the  black  or  red- 
sieeded  sorts.  The  French  Dwarf  Fla¬ 
geolet  beans  are  deserving  of  more  at¬ 
tention  than  they  have  generally  re¬ 
ceived.  As  shell  beans,  we  think  them 
fully  equal,  if  not  superior  to  the  Lima. 
One  can  hardly  go  astray  in  planting 
beans,  the  lists  contain  such  a  multi¬ 
plicity  of  really  valuable  sorts. 

There  is  cabbage  and  cabbage.  If  you 
are  growing  for  market  and  the  demand 
calls  for  the  large  sorts,  why  plant  them 
and  sell  them,  but  don’t  afflict  your  wife 
and  children  with  these  poor,  coarse 
sorts.  For  your  own  table,  grow  the 
Savoy  cabbages,  both  early  and  late. 
The  Drumhead  Savoy  grows  heads  of 
good  size,  is  just  as  easily  grown  as  any 
other  and  is  as  delicate  as  cauliflower — 
infinitely  better  than  Flat  Dutch  or  that 
great  big  family  of  which  the  Dutchman 
is  so  coitspicuous  a  member. 

All  that  we  have  said  of  beans,  so  far 
<ts  a  continuous  supply  is  concerned,  will 
Apply  with  equal  force  to  corn.  With  a 
little  care,  the  home  garden  may  yield  a 
continuous  supply  from  the  little  Cory  to 
the  Evergreen.  We  always  like  a  little 
of  the  Black  Mexican  for  our  private 
table.  Its  color  renders  it  unsalable, 
but  he  who  has  once  eaten  it  in  its  per¬ 
fection,  has  eaten  as  good  as  any,  if  not 
the  best  flavored  and  sweetest  of  all.  A 
succession  is  easily  arranged  for  in  this 
line,  and  there  is  nothing  of  greater 
value  or  that  is  more  thoroughly  appre¬ 
ciated  on  the  home  table.  Let  us  sug¬ 
gest  the  following  for  a  list.  Plant,  first, 
as  early  as  it  is  safe,  Cory,  Minnesota, 
Concord  and  Crosby  A  little  later,  plant 
Stowell’s  Evergreen  and  Black  Mexican, 
and,  still  later,  one  more  lot  of  Ever¬ 
green  to  be  ready  for  pulling  about  the 
time  of  frost.  There  are  scores  of  other 
sorts,  but  these  are  as  good  as  any.  g. 

Two  Poultry  Questions. 

Incubators  Versus  Fire  Insurance. 

I  have  sent  my  order  for  an  incubator 
and  was  expecting  great  pleasure  from 
the  new  method  of  raising  chickens  when 
one  of  the  family  remarked,  “  Have  you 
notified  the  insurance  company  ?  ”  and 
I  failed  for  a  minute  to  see  the  connec¬ 
tion.  Then  he  told  of  a  friend  whose 
poultry  house  had  been  burned  down  by 
the  careless  management  of  his  incuba¬ 
tors,  and  mentioned  the  fact  that  at  the 
poultry  show  in  Montreal  the  insurance 
company  refused  to  allow  a  working  in¬ 
cubator  in  the  building;  though  the  agent 
was  prepared  to  attend  to  it  and  had 
chickens  just  coming  out  in  it.  I  argue 
that  I  do  not  see  any  difference  between 
the  use  of  kerosene  in  a  lamp  at  the  in¬ 
cubator  and  one  standing  on  the  sitting- 
room  table,  and  that  a  coal  oil-stove  is 
fully  as  dangerous  used  to  cook  one’s 
dinner.  But  there  are  ways  and  ways  of 
looking  at  things,  and  I  should  be  glad 
if  the  poultry  men  would  come  forward 
and  give  their  experience  in  the  matter. 
The  question  is,  is  it  necessary  to  take 
out  an  extra  fire  insurance  policy  if  the 
incubator  is  kept  in  the  house,  or  to  add 
anything  to  what  has  already  been  paid 
on  the  poultry  house,  if  it  is  kept  there  ? 

Disappointment  in  the  Brooder. 

The  facility  with  which  chickens  are 
hatched  by  the  various  incubators  is  an 
established  fact,  but  poultry  raisers 
agree  that  the  loss  in  the  brooder  is 
often  large.  Will  some  of  the  best  men 
in  the  business  tell  us  how  best  to  man¬ 
age  the  mothering  of  the  chicks  to  pre¬ 
vent  their  dying  off  at  all  ages,  with  full 
crops,  but  spindling  legs  ?  In  the  case  in 
mind  every  care  was  taken  with  regard 
to  food,  water,  cleanliness  and  such  1  ike 


attentiohs.  Saiid  was  given  fresh  daily 
and  the  brooder  was  kept  at  a  uniform 
heat.  In  spite  of  this  the  loss  was  great, 
the  chicks  drooping  and  dying  in  all 
stages  of  growth.  This  disadvantage  is  a 
great  drawback  to  the  progress  of  arti¬ 
ficial  incubation,  and  I  ask  for  more  light 
on  the  subject.  What  food  is  best,  and  is 
too  much  heat  worse  than  an  extra  share 
of  cold,  in  the  brooder  ?  annie  L;  jack. 

Postscripts. 

A  friend  in  Providence  sends  us  an 
account  of  a  skunk  farm  in  Rhode  Island. 
The  skunks  are  kept  in  an  orchard.  Every 
now  and  then  a  squad  of  them  will  break 
out  and  make  for  the  woods.  At  one  time 
some  contagious  disease  broke  out  and 
killed  hundreds. 

An  Iowa  friend  writes :  “I  trapped  five 
skunks  under  my  hen  house  this  winter  ; 
all  of  the  small  species.  They  and  the 
larger  striped  variety  arc  about  equally 
distributed  through  the  country  ;  and 
they  do  indeed  abound.  Those  who  deal 
in  their  pelts  here,  distinguish  between 
the  two  ;  the  smaller  they  call  civet  cats. 
I  believe  the  two  varieties  are  distinct.” 

Rubus  Phienicolasius. — This  has  been 
in  my  collection  for  some  years,  having 
been  raised  from  seeds  sent  me  by  a 
botanical  friend,  and,  in  regard  to  its 
hardiness,  I  would  say  that  it  has  never 
been  injured  here,  in  Germantown,  Pa., 
in  any  way.  We  may  be  more  favored 
than  your  Ohio  correspondent  in  being  a 
trifle  further  South,  but  the  mercury  here 
runs  down  to  10  degrees  occasionally. 

Magnolias. — Mr.  Hicks  pays  a  just 
tribute  to  the  excellence  of  magnolias  in 
The  Rural  of  March  19,  page  184.  I 
agree  with  him  that  Soulangeana  is  the 
best  of  the  large  shrub  sorts,  though, 
strangely  enough,  our  Philadelphians 
prefer  the  Chinese  one,  Conspicua.  Its 
pure  white  blossoms  please  them  more 
than  the  pinkish  ones  of  the  Soulangeana. 
Mr.  Hicks  praises  Acuminata  for  its  bril¬ 
liant  scarlet  fruit.  The  praise  is  deserved, 
but  may  I  add  to  his  list  the  Tripetala,  a 
species  with  even  more  claim  to  admira¬ 
tion  in  the  same  way  ?  When  full  of  its 
ripe  fruit  in  August,  I  think  it  one  of  the 
prettiest  trees  there  is.  Joseph  meehan. 

As  to  the  Keeping  of  Grapes,  most 
sorts  will  keep  till  the  holidays  or  even 
till  late  spring,  if  completely  perfect  and 
ripe  and  laid  gently  in  the  basket  in  the 
bags  that  had  protected  the  bunches 
and  then  placed  in  a  cool,  dry  room, 
closed  so  that  the  air  may  be  still.  Thus 
with  the  least  possible  trouble  a  family 
may  have  beautiful  and  enjoyable 
bunches  for  Christmas  display  and  des¬ 
sert.  But  there  is  another  consideration: 
Some  sorts  keep  their  form  and  sweet¬ 
ness  and  freshness  of  appearance,  but 
the  delicacy  of  their  flavor  escapes.  The 
Brighton  is  an  example  of  this,  and  the 
Worden  and  Concord  in  a  less  degree. 
Salem  and  others  of  Rogers’s  sorts  retain 
flavor,  but  scarcely  pay  the  growers,  w. 

T.  J.  Dwyer,  speaking  in  a  late  Rural, 
is  right  in  his  appreciation  of  the  Shaffer 
Raspberry.  I  am  not  sure  that  it  bears 
more  than  the  Cuthbert.  It  has  the 
habit  of  a  short  term  of  maturing,  so 
that  it  makes  a  grand  spread  all  at  once. 
This  is  inherited  from  its  blackcap 
parent,  as  is  also  its  non-suckering,  its 
length  of  canes,  and  its  rooting  from  the 
tips.  Its  other  parent — red — makes  less 
show  of  fruit  at  one  time,  but  continues 
longer,  ripening  gradually.  G. 

Killing  the  Pea-Weevil.— Prof.  J.  A. 
Lintner  sends  the  following  note  :  ‘  •  As 
to  the  degree  of  heat  necessary  for 
killing  the  pea-weevil— Bruchus  pisi— I 
quote  from  my  7th  report— in  type,  but 
not  yet  received  from  the  printer.  ‘  Mr. 
Weed,  of  the  Ohio  Agricultural  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  reports  that  exposure  to  a 
temperature  of  145  degrees  Fahrenheit 
continued  for  one  hour,  killed  the  grubs 
of  the  pea- weevil  contained  in  newly 
ripened  peas,  about  the  middle  of  July, 
at  which  time  the  insect  was  about  half 
grown.  In  the  experiment  a  gasoline 
stove-oven,  heated  by  a  kerosene  lamp 


placed  underneath,  was  Used.’  It  is  said 
that  infested  leaves  will  bear  immersion 
in  hot  water  at  the  boiling  point  for  one 
minute,  without  injury  to  the  germ;  bilt 
for  this  statement  I  cannot  vouch.  I 
regard  the  vapor  of  bisulphide  of  carbon 
as  the  very  best  agent  for  killing  the 
bean  and  pea-weevils  without  interfer¬ 
ing  with  the  subsequent  vegetation  of 
the  treated  seeds.” 

Let  Justice  be  Done  to  Jones* 

I  note  that  in  all  of  the  catalogues, 
offering  “  The  .Tones”  Melon,  excepting 
that  of  J.  C.  Vaughan  of  Chicago,  Mr. 
Philip  IS.  Jones,  of  Herndon,  is  given  the 
credit  for  “The  Jones”  Melon.  This 
melon  really  originated  with  Mr.  Reuben 
Jones,  of  Newton,  Ga.  It  was  an  acci¬ 
dental  hybrid  in  1878,  and  it  required 
several  years  of  careful  selection  of  seed 
to  establish  the  variety.  My  impression 
is  that  Mr.  Primus  .Jones,  “  the  first  bale 
man,”  grew  and  shipped  this  melon 
more  extensively  than  his  brother  Reu¬ 
ben.  He  shipped  large  quantities  of  ex¬ 
tra  large  melons,  and  l  believe  that  it 
was  his  car-load  which  is  referred  to  in 
the  “ads”  which  credit  Mr.  Philip  S. 
.Jones  with  the  origination  of  this  truly 
superior  melon.  I  am  informed  that  Mr. 
Philip  S.  Jones  never  had  “The  Jones” 
Melon  from  original  stock  seed  until  he 
bought  seed,  about  a  year  ago,  from 
Mr.  Reuben  Jones.  About  three  years 
since  I  suggested  this  melon  to  Mr.  Atlee 
Burpee,  who  was  on  a  visit  to  me,  as  one 
desirable  for  him  to  take  hold  of,  as  I 
had  grown  the  variety  about  five  years 
previously  from  seed  secured  from  a 
melon  of  about  70  pounds  sent  here,  to 
Sumter  Co.,  Ga.,  by  E.  C.  Jones,  another 
brother  of  Mr.  Reuben  Jones.  I  gather 
that  “  Jones’s  Jumbo  ”  put  on  the  market 
by  J.  C.  Vaughan,  of  Chicago,  is  the  only 
melon  which  can  justly  claim  to  be  “The 
Jones”  (as  we  know  it  here)  secured 
directly  from  the  originator,  Mr.  Reuben 
Jones.  I  write  this  without  any  knowl¬ 
edge  of  Mr.  Reuben  Jones  or  of  J.  C. 
Vaughan,  and  with  no  disposition  to  in¬ 
jure  Mr.  I*.  S.  Jones,  or  those  selling  his 
seed,  in  order  that  justice  may  be  done 
the  originator  of  one  of  our  finest  local 
melons.”  A.  w.  smith. 


Ix  writing  to  advertisers  please  always  mentloi 
Tub  Uuhal. 


My  1892  Catalogue, 

With  colored  plate  of 
E.  P.  Roe  Strawberry. 
50  other  Illustrations. 
Complete  List  of  all 
the  good  fruits  and  or¬ 
namentals  mailed  free. 
Address 

T.  J.  DWYER, 

Cornwall,  N.  Y. 


E.  P.  ROE. 


GIVEN  AWAY! 

This  is  the  most,  benu- 
tiful  new  ROSE  of 
the  year  which  we  give 

ENTIRELY  FREF 

to  our  customers  of  1892.  If  you  are  interestci: 

in  FLOWERS  send  for.our  CATALOGUE 

of  the  grandest-  novelties  and  specialties  ever 

effered.  IT  WILL  PAY  YOU,  writ©  now- 
ROST.  SCOTT  St  SON,  Philadelphia,”  Pa. 


SI 


Invested  M  o  Irnc  In  8  months 

#1000  IflaKcS  #5000 

FARMERS  wanted  to  raise  Nursery  Stock. 
Send  stamp  for  details  and  directions. 
J.  Jenkins,  Nurseryman,  Winona,  O. 


Gbwiuing  Homes 
Deserve 

GbwiDiog  Grounds. 

We  can  help  you  to  have  the  latter  if  ' 
you  write  us.  we  give  our  time  to  advise 
what  and  how  to  plant  successfully  and 
witK  economy,  as  hundreds  throughout 
the  country  can  testify.  We  are  one  of 
the  largest  growers  in  the  country  of 

R&rg  Treest  5frrubs,  Fruit, 
Hardy  Plants,  Azaleas, 
Rhododendrons, 

Roses,  Qgrnatis  and  all 
Hardy  Novelties 

not  to  he  found  elsewhere. 

SHADY  HILL  NURSERY  GO., 

CAIVIBKIDGK,  MASS. 


GRAPE  VINES 


Flaati  of  Best  Quality.  Warranted  trno  to  name.  Lowest 
Prices.  Largest  Stock  and  Assortment  of  Old  and  Hew 
Variotios.  Bond  for  Price  Lift. 

B~SH  k  BON  h  MSI3SNEB,  Bnshtorg,  Mo. 


S GRAPE  VINES 

IOO  V«rleti«*.Ai»8m»lP  PrwiSe,  T^**u^Ap-  *•* 

roofed  jfeoV  GHnnbio,  m  tumvl*  rh\M  mulix  to 

*»ftpavs  yrt*.  A*  ft**.  LEWIS  SO 1. 1. 


THE  COLERAIN 

Is  the  best  early  grape,  and  is  very  hardy,  a  good 
grower,  and  a  prolific  bearer.  The  Fruit  hangs  well 
to  the  vine  almost  seedless.  It  has  taken  first  pre¬ 
miums  at  State  and  County  Fairs  wherever  exhibited. 
Write  for  terms  and  testimonials  to 

CO  I,  Kit  A  IN  GRAPE  CO.. 

All  vines  sold  under  seal.  Colernin,  Ohio. 


Beverly  Stawberry  (New). 

Awarded  four  prizes  In  thirteen  months  by  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Horticultural  Society.  Send  to  the  originator 
for  circulars. 

BENJAMIN  M.  SMITH,  Beverly,  Mass. 


f<J KATES  and 
BASKETS. 

Indorsed  by  :ill 
fielding  berry 
'  growers  ns  The  •■■s 
BEST.  Also  (lift 

-n - _  _  _  _  —  .  _  ^  Package*,  (Irapo, 

Peach  and  other  ilmnkrts.  Prices  low.  Illus.  Catalogue  Free. 

DISBROW  MFG.CO..ROCHESTER.N.Y. 


imaxi 


OKI'. I)  POTATOES, — Rural  New-Yorker  No.  2, 
O  "Thorburn”  stock.  Brice:  Beck,  iiO  cents; 
bushel,  $1;  barrel,  $2.75,  f.  o.  b. 

J.  C.  GROSSMAN,  Wolcottville,  Ind. 


OLDS’  SEED  POTATOES. 

Don’t  plant  old,  run-out  varieties.  New,  vigorous 
seed  Increases  yield  50  to  100  per  cent.  Wo  have  over 
50  of  the  Best  Kinds  Grown,  mostly  new,  and  our  stock 
never  was  so  fine.  Write  for  Catalog  with  Method  of 
Cultivation.  L.  L.  OLDS,  Clinton,  Wls. 


SEED  POTATOES. 

Did  It  ever  occur  to  vou  that  Aroostook  County. 
Maine,  Seed  Potatoes  are  THE  REST.  Wo  do 
not  mean  by  this  that  they  are  as  good  as  any,  but 
that  they  are  absolutely  the  I5KST  Krown  anywhere 
The  roasons  for  this  opinion  are  set  forth  In  our  Cat¬ 
alogue  for  181)2.  Mailed  free  upon  request. 

WM.  S.  SWEET  &  SON,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Seed  Potatoes. 

Choice  selected  Iloulton,  Aroostook  County,  Maine 
Early  Rose,  Beauty  of  Hebron,  and  all  other  well-’ 
known  varieties.  Eor  sale  by 

W.  K.  PUHYEA'S  SONS, 

Brodnce  Commission  Merchants, 

11!)  Warren  Street  New  York. 


_ 1  _  ■*  '  to  see  my  Catalogue  o 

SEED  POT ATOES VScTT 

a  new  departure  In  Its  line.  Write  for  it  to-day. 

A.  F.  WHITItlGHT,  Nova,  Ohio. 


- - -  No.  3  POTATOES.  Mer 

chantahle  size,  75  cents  per  bushel,  f.  o.  b. 

.1.  M.  MEREDITH,  Calcium,  Ba. 


Ministers,  Polaris,  Triumph,  Noi 
Queen,  $1  per  bushel.  Many  otho 
kinds.  Brlce-list  Free. 

GEO.  A.  HONNKLL,  Waterloo,  N.  Y 


350,000  Fine  Peach  Trees, 

grown  from  pure  natural  seed,  for  sale  at  a  sacrifice7 
or  will  exchange  in  large  lots  for  good  real  estate 
well  located,  or  good  personal  property.  For  descrip¬ 
tive  catalogue  address 

K.  K.  COCHRAN  &  CO., 
Middletown  Nursery  and  Fruit  Farm. 
Middletown,  Del. 


ofcfc.2.<Jc,;  6 Dahlias, 50c.;  10  Gladiolus,  3Uc.  A 
Half  50c.  II.  F.  Hurt,  Taunton,  Masi 


GENERAL  ADVERTISING  RATES 

—  OF  — 

The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Standing  at  the  head  of  the  Agricultural  Press,  goes 
to  every  Inhabited  section  of  North  America,  and  Its 
readers  are  the  leading  men  In  their  communities. 

BT  They  are  Buyers. 


ADVERTISING  RATES. 


Ordinary  Advertisements,  per  agate  line  (14 

lines  to  the  Inch) . .  cents 


One  thousand  lines  or  more  within  one  year 

from  date  of  first  Insertion,  per  agate  line,  25  “ 

Yearly  orders,  occupying  10  or  more  lines, 

per  agate  line . . 

Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “Adv.,”  per 

line  leaded . .  •< 


Ha  Advertisement  received  for  less  than  Si  00 
for  each  insertion.  Cash  must  accompany 
all  orders  for  transient  advertisements 


rar  ABSOLUTELY  ONE  PRICE  ONLY.  _«J 


Terms  of  Subscription. 

The  subscription  price  of  the  Rubal  Nkw-Yobkku 

Single  copy,  per  year . $;j.U0 

Great  Britain,  Ireland,  Australia  and 

Germany,  per  year,  post-paid . $3,04  (12s.  6d  ) 

France .  3.O4  <um  tr  ) 

French  Colonies .  4.08(29^fr.) 

Entered  at  the  Bost-Offlce  at  New  York  City,  N.  Y.  as 
second-class  mall  matter.  '  ’ 

THIS  RURAL.  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

Times  Building,  New  York. 
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Shear  Nonsense. 

“  She  married  to  spite  somebody,  I  be¬ 
lieve.”  “Whom?  Do  you  know?”  “I 
don’t  know,  but  it  looks  as  if  it  was  her 
husband.” — Brooklyn  Life. 

“They  married  for  love,  I  believe?” 
“Yes.”  “Are  they  happy?”  “They 
don’t  know  yet.  They  are  waiting  to  see 
what  her  father  is  going  to  do  for  them.” 
— Vermont  Watchman. 

Mrs.  Fliabout  (in  for  a  call). — “  I 
should  think  you’d  be  tired  to  death,  Mrs. 
Homebody  ;  you’re  always  as  busy  as  you 
can  be.”  Mrs.  Homebody:  “Oh,  I  don't 
mind  it.  You  know  I’m  not  troubled 
with  callers  very  often.” — Boston  Tran¬ 
script. 

The  Indolent  Gardener. — Mrs.  Sub¬ 
urb  :  “No  more  milk  ?  What’s  the  mat¬ 
ter?”  Gardener  :  “  The  cow  has  stopped 
givin’  milk,  mum.”  “Goodness  me! 
Why  ?”  “  Because  she’s  gone  dry,  mum.” 
“  Then  why  in  the  world  don’t  you  give 
her  a  drink  ?” — New  York  Weekly. 


^UijQicelXanroujsf 

Ik  you  name  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  our  advertisers  you 
may  be  pretty  sure  of  prompt  replies  and  right  treat¬ 
ment. 

The  Dingee  &  Conard  Co’s 


Are  on  Their  Own  Roots,  and  Thrive 
where  Others  Fail. 

We  are  (and  have  been  for  years)  the  largest 
Rose  growers  in  America.  Mail  trade  is 
our  great  specialty.  Wherever  the  mail  goes, 
the  Dingee  &  Conard  Roses  are  at  home. 
Our  NEW  GUIDE  for  1892  isnow  ready. 

Better  and  handsomer  than  ever.  It  describes  up¬ 
wards  of  2,000  Roses,  Bulbs,  Hardy  Plants  and 
Seeds  ;  offer*  many  Exclusive  Novelties ,  and  points 
the  way  to  success  with  flowers.  Free  on  request. 

THE  DINGEE  4.  CONARD  CO. 

Rose  Growers  and  Seedsmen,  WEST  GROVE,  PA. 


nAWSON  ROSESH 

I  I  11  ™1"1  other  novel- 

ties  which  we  control.  Send  for  Descriptive 
Catalogue  which  includes  these,  and  an  unsur¬ 
passed  stock  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs, 
Roses,  Rhododendrons,  Rare  Conifers,  Choicest 
Perennials,  etc. 

WM.  C.  STRONG  &  CO.,  Waban,  Mass. 


CKA  K  iHfe  HPB  Numpr}-  Established  35  Years. 

■M®  £2  rJj  Sk  Best  new  and  old  kinds 

JL5  'r  JNPi  at  low  prices.  Concord, 
■  ■  E  mu  3  BsW  Champion,  Delaware, 
Hjg  Ives  Lady,  Moore’s  Early,  Diamond,  Brilliant, 
■M  Woodruff  Red,  Green  Mountain  and  100 others 
— '  Also  Currants,  Gooseberries,  Raspberries, 
Blackberries,  Strawberries,  Etc.  Catalogue  free. 
G£0.  W.  CAMPBELL,  Delaware,  Ohio. 


White  Niagara  Grape. 

Two  years  old.  Very  low  price.  Three  sample  vines 
by  mail  15  cents.  Also  other  varieties.  Send  for  prices. 
Address  B.  WHEATON  CLARK,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 


PEAR,  PLUM  and  QUINCE 


IX  SURPLUS 

AT 

LOW  PRICES. 

All  standard  trees.  State 
which  size  you  want  and 
how  many,  and  get  our 
prices.  We  offer  for  sale  a 
general  list  of  all  kinds  of 
i  Nursery  Stock.  Elegant 
w  catalogue  and  guide  free. 


Rochester,  N.  Y. 


What  Ails 
Yoif  Land? 


I  *D 

Doe  =*■  produce  all  you  want 
it  tc  ® 

Do<  >  give  you  good  crops  of 
goc  ■>  uality? 

DOES  IT? 

Dc  u  realize  that  the  kind 
of  ilizer  you  apply  is  as  im- 
po  w  t  as  the  amount  ? 

D.  t*  >u  realize  that  a  “  ton  of 
pi  ohate”  means  about  as 
rr  as  “  a  piece  of  chalk  ”  ? 

DO  YOU? 
IT  IS  A  FACT  that  a  ton  of  Stockbridge 
Special  Manure  will  go  twice  as  far 
and  furnish  twice  as  much  actual 
plant  food  as  a  ton  of  the  common 
‘‘cheap”  phosphates.  It  supplies 
all  the  required  plant  food  for  each 
crop  at  the  right  time,  in  the  right 
form,  and  in  the  right  proportions 
to  secure  perfect  maturity.  Made 
only  by  the 

Dn\i/lfCD  Fertilizer  Boston 
DU  WKLII  COMPANY.  Nev^York 

“  We  state  what  we  sell ,  and  sell 
k  what  we  state." 


Automatic  Prize  Wind  Mir|jg»j| 

Has  proved  to  have  no  equal 
for  Simplicity,  Durability, 

Power  and  Beauty.  Warranted  to  do 
more  work  and  to  outlast  all  others, 
and  to  last  twice  as  long  as  any  steel 
mill  made.  Send  for  Facts,  Folders 
and  Prices.  Agents  wanted. 

Wolcott  Wind  Mill  &  Pump  Co., 


W.  S.  LITTLE  &  CO, 
Rochester,  n.  y. 


COMMERCIAL 

NURSERIES. 


MADE  BY 


ROAD  ROLLERS.?** 

Indispensable  for 

Macadamizing.  »=; 
letter  work  than 
with  any  flat 
Boiler. 


GREAT  TRIAL  of  CENTRIFUGAL  MACHINES 


At  Cottenburg,  Sweden,  August,  1891.  HMHi 

The  EXTRACTOR-SEPARATOR,  ”‘T.rael 

King’s  Gup  and  First  Prize  of  Honor.  Wife 

This  is  the  GREATEST  CONTEST  in  nil  Europe,  Ml  %A  r 

and  leaves  the  EXTRACTOR-SEPARATOR  as  the 

VICTOR  over  Ail  Competitors.  -£i£EisaSmiZA 

Ttisthe  ONLY  BUTTER  EXTRACTOR.  Itisthe 
Bent  Cream  Separator,  and  has  a  capacity  of  2,000  to 
3.()0O  pounds  per  hour.  We  guarantee  this  machine  in 

every  respect  —material,  workmanship  and  separation  of  the  cream — equal  to  nnv. 

The  bowl  is  made  of  imported  Swedish  steel,  the  best  and  strongest  steel  in  the 
world.  It  is  HiipcrNedinK  other  cream  separators,  because  of  the  larger  amount  of 


Before  Buying:* 

POUR  inrne  water  in  the  sleeve  holding 
the  end  tight  as  here  shown  or  any¬ 
where  elsewhere  there  is  a  seam,  and  see  if 
It  Is  watertight  There  aregoods  in  the  market 
that  look  very  nice,  but  will  leak  at  every  seam. 
We  warrant  Tower's  IMPROVED  r*isl> 
Brand  Slicker  to  be  water  tight  at  every 
•earn  and  everywhere  else;  also  not  to  peel  or 
stick,  and  authorize  our  dealers  to  make  good 
any  Slicker  that  falls  In  either  point.  There  are 
two  v  ,ys  you  can  tell  the  Genuine  Improved 
Fish  Brand  Slicker. 

1  st.  A  Soft  Woolen  Collar. 

2d.  Tbi5  Trad*  A\ark  (below.) 

Watch  -  Out  ***  I 

for  both  these  points ! 

Send  for  Catalogue  free.  'Isu  aaixSs 

A.  J.  TOWER.  Mfr.,  Boston,  Mass.  n 


Ames  Plow  Co. 

Boston  &  New  York. 


Our  long  experience  enables  us  to  select  the  best 
in  the  market. 

THE  FOREST  CITY  WOOD  ASII  CO., 
London,  tint.,  Canada. 

Address  all  letters  from  United  States  to  SOUTH 
SUDBURY,  MASS. 
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VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt., 

Manufacturers  of  Creamery,  Cheese  and  Dairy  Supplies. 


- CREAMERY 

The  Must  Convenient,  Simplest  and  Best. 

CYNTHIANA,  KY. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Reid. — Dear  Sir  :  The  PeEKLESS  Creamery 
received.  It  gives  entire  satisfaction.  It  raises  all  the 
cream  between  milkings.  Respectfully  yours,  H  H.  Tebbs. 

New  Hanover,  Pa. 

Mr.  A.  H  Reid.— Dear  Sir:  I  received  your  Creameryand 
tested  it  fairly.  I  And  it  to  be  a  number  one  article.  It  pro¬ 
duces  splendid  product,  and  I  claim  it  to  be  the  nicest 
Home  Creamery  in  existence.  I  would  not  be  without  it. 

Very  truly  yours,  M.  F.  Leidy. 

Nobth  Jackson.  Pa. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Reid. — Dear  Sir;  I  have  a  complete  Outfit, 
consisting  of  Creamery,  Butter  Worker  and  Churn  Power 
of  your  manufacture.  My  Butter  has  taken  first  premium 
at  County  Fair  Six  years  Yours  truly,  C.  F.  Whitney. 

There  is  no  Creamery  equal  to  the  Reid’s  Peerless' 
Agents  wanted  in  every  town  in  the  United  S.'ates  Large 
inducements  offered.  Send  for  circular  and  price  list  with 
full  instructions  to  Agents 

A.  H.  REID,  30th  and  Market  Sts.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


OUR  MANUAL 


Canada  Hardwood  Unleached 

ASHES 


A  fall  line  BONE  SUPER  PHOSPHATES  for  all  crops  and  soils. 
After  using  one  of  these  brands  for  your  General  Spring  Crops  do  not  fail  to 
nse  our  POTATO  FERTILIZER  on  your  POTATOES.  Address 


THE  CEEVEEAND  DRYER  CO. 


El'S  . 

.  H.  VICK.  331  Park  Avenue,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Please  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  when  writing 


The 

Jc  <  American  Hog 

is  finally  admitted  into  foreign 
countries,  but  he  must  be  pre- 
sented  in  a  healthy  condition. 
PvlL  Now  look  for  a  boom  for  those 

who  can  raise  superior,  healthy 
,  ;.  breed  of  hogs.  Editorofoneof 
our  leading  Agricultural  papers 
truly  remarks,  “that  in  purchas- 
ing  hogs  for  breeders  they 
should  not  be  taken  from  any  locality  where 
cholera  has  been  discovered;”  and  further 
adds,  “that  the  great  importance  of  getting 
good  stock  to  begin  with,  cannot  be  over  esti¬ 
mated.”  The  genuine  O.  I.C.hog  approxi¬ 
mates  nearest  to  absolute  perfection  which 
:he  breeder's  art  has  attained.  To  assimilate 
food,  they  are  without  a  peer.  Their  breath¬ 
ing  power  seems  to  be  unequaled,  which 
enables  them  to  bid  defiance  to  disease,  un¬ 
known  to  other  breeds.  To  convince  every¬ 
one  of  the  truthfulness  of  the  above,  and  our 
implicit  confidence  in  the  superiority  of  the 
0.  I.  C.  hogs,  we  will  agree  to  sell  a  pair  of 
pigs, or  a  sow  bred, on  time,  and  give  agency 
to  the  first  applicant  from  each  locality. 

THE  L.  B.  SILVER  CO., 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 


ALL  SPRING  CROPS  arc  Increased 
in  Quantity  and  Quality  by  the  use  of  oar 


Offiofli-u,  14  »nd  is  Wide  Blodt, 


CLEVELAND.  OHIO. 


i-oppTREES! 

-NEW  ""<1  RARE,  OLD  »nd  R  ELI  ABLE.  - 

Both  Fruit  and  Ornamental.  ROSES*  Vines, 
Clematis.  Rhododendrons,  etc.  Send  stamp  ior  illus-  I 
trated  Catalogues,  also  Wholesale  List.  Address  I 


FERTILIZERS 


FARM  TOPICS. 


LIND  SAY’S 

Horse-Tooth  Ensilage  Seed  Corn 

Large  Grain,  Small  Cob,  Heavy  Foliage.  Write  for 
Sample  and  Price  to 

LINDSAY  &  CO.,  Portsmouth,  Va. 

SEED  CORN  FOR  SALE. 

Yellow,  8  rowed.  End  kernels  rejected  giving  uni¬ 
form  seed  for  planter.  Price,  75  cents  half  bushel; 
$1.25  per  bushel.  Four  bushels  or  more  $1  per  bushel. 
FRANK  T.  Gernet,  Shady  Lawn  Farm,  Nazareth,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE. 

The  EARLY  SCOTCH  SEED  OATS.  Price,  75  cents 
per  bushel.  Address  H.  S.  MYERS,  York  Pa. 


THE  KANSAS 


A  BLACKCAP.  The  Best 
early  large  Raspberry. 
Strongest  growth,  healthy 


foliage,  verv  productive.  Choice  Fruit  and  Orna 
mental  Trees.  KANSAS  HOME  NURSERY, 

A.  H.  GRIBS  A,  Box  J,  Lawrence,  Kas. 


OTD  1U/DTCDV  ULANTS  b>"  mail,  300  of  4  kinds, 
0  I  naVTDtnn  I  early  to  late, only  #1.  By  Ex.  per 
1,000,  $1  and  up.  Best  plants  and  packing.  Price  list 
free.  All  berry  plants. 

SLAYMAKKR  H  SON,  Dover,  Del. 


FRUIT 


EVAPORATOR 

THE  ZIMMERMAN 

The  Standard  Machine 


Different  sizes  and  prices.  Illustrated  Catalogue  free. 
THE  BLYMYKU  IKON  WOKKB  CO.#  Cincinnati.  O. 


■  W  Bewt,  Latest  Improved  ■  and  Cheapest*  Our  Perfection  and 

■  Empire  Pumps  stir  the  liquid  automatically  and  will  spray  IOO  Trees  Per  Hour. 
We  make  the  Little  Gem  and  Garfield  Knupeack  Sprayer*  and  the  Vermorel,  line 

spray  nozzle,  most  economical  spray  nozzle  in  the  world.  Also  a  Horse  Power  Sprayer  at  low  price. 
We  sell  Sulphate  of  Copper,  Paris  Green  and  London  Purple  at  wholesale  prices.  Catalogue  free.Wriie 
ess  plainly, giving  county  .FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO.  1 13  Bristol  Ave.LOdvPOIiT,M.  Y. 


FRENCH  stoPERCHERON 


COACH  HORSES.  ^ 

lor©  Stallions  imported  in  *91  than! 
my  other  firm  More.Goveromenti 
*rize  winners  than  any  two  firms. 

00  Prizes  at  four  leading  American* 

'airSL  Send  tar  (Dnrtrated  catalogue.  , 


200  STALLIONS  AND  MAKES 

Largely  from  T0NGLEUR  7513 
(11596)  winner  of  40  Prizes  and  Gold 
Medals  with  his  eet  in  1891 
Visitors  welcome.  Correspondence  solicited. 
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SEED  POTATOES. 

Early  Sunrise]  BE8T  th^karue. 

Rural  v  v  i»  1  Strongest  grower.  Best  qualt- 
K  -cs*  *■  •  "  °*  *  "j  ty.  Biggest  Yielder. 

I  IMMENSELY  PRODUCTIVE. 
Monroe  Seedlings  Finest  quality. 

I  We  ABE  THE  OKIGINATOHS. 

Vick’s  Perfection— Early  Rochester. 

Both  new  and  valuable.  Try  it. 

Bushel,  60c.,  barrel,  $1.60;  barrel  lots  made  up  to  order 
WOODWARD  &  JAQUES,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 


CO  Rlicholc  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
viu  D  U  o  II  Cl  a  No.  2  SEED  POTATOES 
for  sale  $1.50  per  barrel. 

P.  W.  JOHNSON,  Box  348,  Pontiac,  Mich. 

100  Bush,  Rural  New-Yorker  No,  2  Seed  Potatoes 

$1  per  bushel  of  60  pounds,  bags  free.  Can  ship  via 
Penn.  RR.,  Balt,  and  Ohio  RR.,  or  Reading  RR. 

BENJ.  SHARPLESS,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

QUPERIOR  EARLY  OHIO  POTATOES,  $1.20  per 
kr  bushel;  Dukes  Early  Yellow  and  Chester  County 
Mammoth  Seed  Corn,  $1.50  per  bushel;  2  bushels,  $2.50. 
Catalogue  free._  WALTER  J,  SIMS,  Carrollton,  Mo. 
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PRICE,  FIVE  CENTS. 
$2.00  PER  YEAR. 


Uncle  Sam  Teaches  Maize  in  the 
Europe  District  School. 

Uncle  Sam.  In  younger  days,  used  to  teach  a  district  school. 

Ain’t  up  on  your  modern  ways,  still,  he's  surely  no  man’s  fool. 

Old  school  teachers  don't  forget  principles— they  do  maybe 
Get  behind  a  bit  and  yet,  come  to  stir  ’em  up,  you'll  see, 

That  they  manufactured  men  of  good  grit  an’  brain  an’  heart 
In  the  old  school  houses  when  we  were  fighting  for  a  start. 

School  house  cramped  old  Uncle  some— reckoned  he  had  done  his  stent 
So  he  let  the  young  folks  come  to  the  platform,  while  he  went— 

On  the  school  board,  kept  his  eye,  sighted  on  things— wouldn't  hire 
Slack  an’  shiftless  teachers— My  !  Hated  lazy  folks  like  fire. 

Always  wanted  folks  to  teach  so's  to  make  the  children  look 
Into  things—”  You’ll  nc  er  reach  human  nature  through  a  book  ! 
Teach  'em  to  observe  and  think,  let  ’em  drink  from  nature’s  cup, 

Till  their  minds  let  out  a  link  !  ”  That’s  the  way  he  talked  it  up. 

Kept  a-barplng  on  that  string  till  folks  said  : — “  I  guess  that’s  so, 
’Twouldn't  be  much  work  to  bring  what  old  Uncle  Sam  don’t  know 
'Bout  the  horse  sense  of  the  thing  ” — Over  in  the  Europe  school, 

Was  a  teacher,  Mr.  King,  who  was  trying  hard  to  rule 
Lots  of  big  an’  hungry  boys— surly,  full  of  discontent. 

School  room  held  no  hopes  or  joys— life  was  but  one  bitter  stent. 
School  trustees  got  desperate  ;  (Mr.  King  war’n't  very  stout) 

Game  to  Uncle  Sam  to  state  that  they  wished  he'd  help  ’em  out. 


What’s  the  matter,  boys,  now  come;  with  our  maize  to  fill  up  tight 
All  your  stummlcks  as  a  drum?  Ain’t  the  answer— ‘It’s  all  rightV 
Ain’t  ye  read,  In  history,  how  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  came 
Seekin’  freedom  o’er  the  sea— hunger  made  ’em  stiff  an’  lame; 
Didn’t  bring  enough  to  eat!  Famine  stared  ’em  in  the  face. 

But  they  didn’t  sound  retreat,  kept  ahead  with  steady  pace. 

Kept  alive  on  maize,  they  stood,  shelterin'  freedom's  flickerin'  light, 
Fed  It  with  their  very  blood,  till  It  blazed  up  clear  an’  bright 
Beacon  light  for  Liberty— search  their  doln’s  low  and  high, 

Go  all  through  ’em  an’  you’ll  see  that  there  wasn't  ary  fly 
On  their  records,  an’  it’s  plain  that  If  corn-fed  men  do  that, 

Yankee  corn  won't  have  to  strain  very  hard  to  keep  you  fat. 

“  Now,  you  big. boy  there,”  says  he,  “  Jest  git  up  an’  demonstrate 
So  that  all  the  rest  can  see— this  'ere  sum— come  now,  don’t  wait!” 


Big  Hans  Schneider  sat  up  head  “  Vat  der  matter  vas  mit  maize? 
Dot  vas  shust  all  right”  he  said,  “  Ven  you  geeps  dot  mlt  Its  blaze 
Efforyding  vas  settle  vere  Nadure  blazes  him,  und  ven 
You  vas  shange  him  out,  dako  care,  for  you  steps  der  toes  on  men, 
Dot  vas  mlt  der  habit  get  of  shust  doing  so  und  so 
Ve  don't  shange  right  off,  I  bate,  stumucks  fltted  oud,  you  know 
Shust  for  grinding  rye  und  veet,  don’t  vlll  vork  veil  mlt  all  corn, 
Dey  vas  shust  till  up  und  heat  till  der  stade  off  heald  vas  gone; 


Ven  ze  fameuse  Englees  beef,  he  do  fall  ze  cake  to  take. 

But  come  to  ze  greatest  grief  from  ze  brown  bread,  bean  le  hake 
And  ze  leetle  tariff  too  makes  von  reclprocltee 
I  to  buy  ze  grain  of  you,  you  pay  market  tax  to  me." 


‘‘When  da  greata  Columbo  sailed  da  greata  ocean.blue,” 

Said  a  voice  all  seemed  to  know,  “  Nota  muclia  then  he  knew 
Of  da  country— only  gold,  did  he  thlnka  wortha  thought, 
Spalna  into  crime  was  sold,  by  da  gold  that  hea  brought. 

For  da  rlcha  took  It  all,  ground  da  poor  a  down  to  earth, 
Poverty  would  nevar  call,  had  Columbo  seen  da  worth 
Of  da  gold  within  da  corn— had  he  brought  da  people  food, 
Crlma  !  Hata  !  Wronga  !  Scorn  !  were  not  wlpa  out  In  blood. 
Too  much  chestnuta  wo  eat,  which  explalna  reason  we 
Have  to  take  da  backa  seat— In  da  worlda's  history. 

Maiza.  shea  alia  right  !  Stranger  to  da  people  yet 
When  they  learna  It  by  sight,  then  a  taka  all  they  get  I  ” 


Ivan  Ilusslan  shook  his  head,  “  Famine,  stomach  ompty-vltch, 
Rye-a-vltch  play  out,  vitch-bread,  hunger-vltch  !”  There  came  a  hitch 
In  his  words,  his  language  rubbed.  “  Vltch  r-r-r  !  ”  and  then  grew  dim, 
Though  his  mouth  his  big  tongue  scrubbed, all  they  could  get  out  of  him 
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“Chalked  a  sum  out  on  the  board  so  that  all  of  ’em  could  see; 
Then,  I  tell  ye  what — he  scored  them  old  methods  !  ” 


Tickled  Uncle  big  to  think  that  they  called  on  him,  you  know, 

Thus  to  straighten  out  their  kink.  “  Why,”  says  he,  “  of  course  I’l  go. 
I  have  flggered  on  it  some  ;  I  know  what’ll  do  'em  good, 

Study  that’ll  bring  'em  home  is  a  cheaper  price  for  food. 

Too  much  army,  too  much  light;  You’ve  taxed  people  till  they’re  sick, 
What  they  need  is  bread— 'taint  right— ’taint  no  wonder  that  they 
kick.” 

Uncle  Sam  went  on  the  stand:  got  himself  a  piece  of  chalk 
Kept  his  ferrule  in  his  hand,  pointing  as  he  gave  his  talk, 

Chalked  a  sum  out  on  the  board,  where  the  scholars  all  could  see. 
Then  I  tell  ye  what— he  scored  them  old  methods—”  Why”  says  he 
“  what  you  fellers  want  to  know  is  the  way  to  cut  the  price 
Of  your  livin’,  I  can  show,  how  to  do  it  in  a  trice. 

Stummick  never  seems  to  fill !  Why?  Because  food  costs  too  much. 
Wages  won’t  receipt  the  bill,  never  can  while  you  use  such 
High-priced  foods  as  wheat  and  rye;  come,  I  wish  you  folks  would 
shake 

All  them  cob-webs  from  your  eye  an’  fill  up  on  Johnny  cake! 

Hate  to  see  ye  go  about  thinner  than  a  deacon’s  cat, 

Like  to  see  yer  sides  stick  out  with  an  inch  of  corn-fed  fat. 

Com  costs  half  as  much  as  wheat,  yet  a  pound  of  it  will  give 
Just  as  much,  or  more  to  eat— save  the  extra  price  and  live! 

Corn  is  Heaven’s  greatest  gift;  of  all  grains  it  stands  up  head; 

You  would  see  your  trouble  lift  If  you’d  eat  it  in  your  bread, 
Flap-jacks,  muffins,  stirabout,  hoe-cake,  egg-bread  light  as  silk 
Draw  the  sting  of  hunger  out,  with  a  bowl  of  mush  and  milk. 


Maize  was  very  goot  mlt  food  by  der  Homobathick  d  oze 
Dods  der  vay  it  does  us  goot,  ven  ve  eats  dot  out  like  dose 
Rich  folks  to  der  boor  folks  say— ‘Maize  vas  goot  enough  for  you,’ 
Dot  makes  fashion— shange  der  vay,  und  ve  eats  dot  corn  meal  too.” 


Big  John  Bull  was  called  up  next!  ”  Maize  is  cow  food,  don't  ye  know! 
Ye’ve  a  very  'andy  text,  h'and  ye  might  go  h’on  h’and  show 
That  the  best  'o  meadow  ’ay  might  be  used  for  bread  h’and  cake 
Still,  h’im  not  disposed  to  say  that  your  maize  will  never  make 
Solid  ’uman  beef  h'and  bone,  ha’s  It  did  h’at  Plymouth  Rock, 

Though  it  wasn’t  maize  h’alone,  but  the  solid  H’engllsh  stock 
That  built  h’up  your  mighty  land,  h’and  you  needn’t  think  to  rule, 
With  a  corn  stalk  in  your ’and  over  Europe's  great  big  school! 

For  hits  H’engllsh  beef,  ye  know,  fattened  on  your  Yankee  grain. 
Makes  the  world  wag  thus  h’and  so,  h’and  gives  me  my  solid  ga'n.” 


Then  smart  Jean  Crapaud  arose.  “  No  von  can  ze  vool  to  pull 
Ofer  all  ze  peebles  nose  like  my  neighbaire,  Meester  Bull 
Your  grand  country,  salr,  he  hafe  glfen  us  ze  potato, 

Zat  ze  poor  folks  life  do  safe,  and  your  mighty  tomato 
Safes  our  livers  and  ze  mush  and  ze  fameuse  Jeanle  cake 
Fats  ze  people  and  will  hush  hunger’s  cry !  pardon!  I  take 
In  zls  meeting  much  pleasalre!  old-time  camerades,  salr,  are  we 
In  ze  Bevolutionaire!  L’oncleSam!  Mon  bon  ami! 


But  he  rubbed  his  stomach  sharp,  with  a  most  expressive  stroke 
Not  much  need  for  him  to  harp  on  a  string  that’s  surely  broke  ! 


Then  came  Pat  O’Hoollhan.  “  Faith,”  he  said,  “  Ye’s  do  me  proud  1 
Would  me  lungs  was  like  a  fan  so  that  I  could  shout  aloud 
Over  all  the  earth  an’  say  half  the  blessings  that  Is  due 
To  your  grate  Amerlkay,  land  In  all  the  fray  an’  thrue 
What  the  Irish  people  lack  is  too  many  spuds  to  ate, 

They  stuff  till  their  stummlcks  crack  when  a  little  pace  of  mate 
Would  be  twlct  as  tilling  up— how  much  betther  would  they  fale 
If  they’d  only  learn  to  sup  on  a  mush  of  good  corn  male  ! 

Flour  an’  mate  is  very  high,  an’  pertatoes  very  chape 
Which  explains  the  raison  why  that  the  Irish  people  kape 
Fillin’  up  on  bulky  stuff,  till  they’re  tighter  than  a  drum, 

An’  their  falin’s  have  to  puff  out  an’  make  their  temper  hum.” 


“  Now,”  says  Uncle  Sam.  “  I’m  glad  that  ye  take  yer  lesson  so, 

Won’t  be  any  of  ye  sad  when  ye  study  out  an’  know, 

What  an  antidote  for  pain  an’  fer  hunger  an’  despair, 

We  huv'  gut  in  this  here  grain  ;  nothin’  beats  It,  l  declare. 

Didn’t  ’spose  ye’d  fall  right  in,  though  ye’r  gittin’  pretty  near 

To  the  bottom  of  yer  bin— go  ahead  an’  never  fear 

All  of  Europe  we  kin  feed,— an’  the  grain  will  not  be  missed— 

From  the  Turk  up  to  the  Swede— come  an’  see  us!  School’s  dismissed!" 
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MAPES  COMPLETE 


TOBACCO.  0XI0XS.  CORN. 


FOR 


MANURES 


The  Results  on  Field  Culture  in  these  Crops  and  the  Mapes  Manures  have  been  as 
successful  as  on  Potatoes  with  the  Mapes  Manures. 


Over  200  Bushels  Shelled  Corn  with  the  Mapes  Corn  Manure 


CORN. 

213  bushels  SHELLED  Corn  per  acre  :  New  York,  800  lbs.  Mapes  Corn  Manure. 
Cost  of  manuring,  818.50  ;  cost  of  cultivating,  830.50.  Yates  County. 

Of  this  crop,  grown  with  the  Mapes  Corn  Manure  exclusively,  the  American 
Agriculturist  says,  page  120,  March  number,  1890  :  “If  we  allow  only  815  as  the 
value  of  the  tops  for  fodder,  and  make  no  account  of  bottom  stalks,  the  cost  comes 
within  twenty  cents  a  bushel  (shelled  corn).” 

119  bushels  per  acre:  New  York,  800  lbs.  of  the  Mapes  Corn  Manure.  West¬ 
chester  County. 

The  Largest  crop  grown  in  the  American  Agriculturist  Contest  with  fertilizers 
other  than  the  Mapes  (45  in  all)  was  84  bushels  (chemically  dried,  GO  bushels). 

[From  the  American  Agriculturist.] 

“  Now  for  a  big  Corn  Crop.” — We  need  it;  but  why  did  not  the  writer  tell  us 
how  to  grow  it  ?  We  often  hear  of  one  hundred  bushels  shelled  corn  per  acre,  but 
I  never  happened  to  see  such  a  crop.* 

You  are  right  in  recommending  clean  cultivation.  It  is  the  great  secret  of 
successful  corn  growing,  with  or  without  manure. 

Note  by  the  Editor. — *Yes,  crops  of  one  hundred  bushels  shelled  corn  are 
rare,  but  they  are  not  an  impossibility.  We  have  seen,  on  the  farm  of  Mr,  E.  S. 
Carman,  on  Long  Island,  a  crop  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  (134)  bushels  of 
shelled  corn  raised  on  one  acre  of  ground.  The  variety  grown  was  Blount’s  Proli¬ 
fic,  the  soil  a  light  sandy  loam,  the  Fertilizer  used  was  Mapes  Corn  Manure,  applied 
three  or  four  times  during  the  season — altogether  not  over  a  quarter  of  a  ton — and 
the  cultivation  consisted  of  running  a  cultivator  between  the  rows  after  every  rain 
and  after  the  application  of  the  fertilizer.  The  labor  and  expense  bestowed  upon 
this  acre  were  not  more  than  any  intelligent  farmer  gives  to  his  crop,  if  he  expects 


a  big  yield.  On  the  same  farm  four  acres  of  Chester  County  Corn  yielded  eight 
hundred  and  fifty-six  (850)  bushels  of  ears — the  best  acre  159.37  bushels  (shelled),, 
the  poorest  03.75  ;  average,  113.09  (shelled)  actual  measurement. — Eds. 

WHEAT. 

The  only  Prize  Wheat  Crop  grown  with  fertilizers  in  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  Prize  Contest  1889,  was  raised  by  Mr.  Bartholomew  Gedney,  Westchester 
County,  N.  Y.,  with  000  lbs.  of  the  Mapes  Complete  (wheat)  Manure  applied  broad¬ 
cast  and  harrowed  in.  Variety,  White  Beardless.  Harvested  July  2,  1889.  Yield, 
40  bushels  on  one  acre.  Straw,  0,347  lbs.  Grain,  2,750  lbs.  One  even  or  struck 
bushel  weighed  00  lbs.  Dimensions  of  contest  acre,  290.4-10x150  feet.  Entire  cost,. 
838.50. 

The  other  prize  wheat  crops  were  raised  in  Utah  and  the  West. 

OATS. 

133  bushels  per  acre.  Variety ;  White  Beardless,  grown  with  800  lbs.  of  the 
Mapes  Manure,  New  York,  Yates  County. 

Summing  up  of  the  Potato  Contest  for  Seasons  1889  and  1890. 

In  SEVENTEEN  States  in  which  the  largest  crop  were  grown  With  fertilizersr 
1889  and  1890,  TEN  crops  were  grown  exclusively  with  the  Mapes  Potato  Manures  ;. 
847,  745,  009,  532,  479,  400,  428,  390,  353  and  324  bushels  per  acre. 

Average  yield  per  acre,  522  bushels. 

In  the  SEVEN  States  in  which  the  largest  crops  were  grown  with  fertilizers 
other  than  the  Mapes — the  yields  were  as  follows  :  500,  4r4,  444,  401,  325,  319  and 
307  bushels  per  acre. 

Average  yield  per  acre,  394  bushels. 


Why  the  Mapes  Potato,  Vegetable  and  Tobacco  Manures  are  higher  in  price  than  some  competing  brands: 

The  official  analyses  and  valuations  of  the  State  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations  of  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut, 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  other  States  show  the  relative  strength  of  these  Mapes  Manures  to  be,  on  the  average,  from  TEN  TO 
THIRTY  PER  CENT  HIGHER,  or,  in  other  words,  these  Mapes  Manures  to  CONTAIN  FROM  TEN  TO  THIRTY  PER  CENT  MORE  VAL¬ 
UABLE  PLANT  FOOD  (and  ALL  of  the  VERY  CHOICEST  and  BEST  FORMS)  than  the  competing  brands. 


THE  NITROGEN  AND  AMMONIA  are  derived  from  Sulphate  of  Ammonid,  vian  Guano  and  in  all  the  other  Mapes  Manures  is  FROM  ANIMAL  BONE,  AND 
Nitrate  of  Soda,  Peruvian  Guano,  Dried  Blood,  Dried  Flesh  and  other  superior  PERU  VIAN  GUANO  and  not  from  “  Rock,  Petrified  Bone  or  Mineral  Phosphates." 
forms.  These  manures  contain  no  “inferior,  cheap  forms  of  Nitrogen,  Wood,  Horn,  etc.'”  THE  POTASH  IN  THE  MAPES  TOBACCO  and  Potato  Manures  is  all  as  high 

THE  PHOSPHORIC  ACID  in  the  Mapes  Tobacco  Manures  is  derived  from  Peru-  grade  Sulphate  of  Potash  and  forms  free  from  Muriates  (or  Chloride). 

The  Mapes  Formula  and  Peruvian  Guano  Go.,  143  Liberty  St.,  New  York. 


HOLDFAST 

CORN 

BINDER, 

MANUFACTURED  BY  THE 

TIE  COMPANY, 

Unadilla,  N.  Y. 

The  testimonials  below  are  from  practical  Farmers, 
who  have  used  the  binders  : 

"The  corn  binder  is  just  the  thing  farmers  have 
needed  for  a  long  time.  I  would  not  take  5  cents 
apiece  for  mine.  Shall  never-be  without  so  long  as  I 
can  procure  them.”  Lewis  Chapin, 

New  Berlin,  N.  Y. 

"I  used  your  corn  binders  this  season  and  they 
gave  entire  satisfaction.  They  are  handy  to  carry, 
easy  to  adjust  and  never  LET  (50.” 

Elias  C.  Mather,  Garrattsville,  N.  Y. 

“  I  used  Holdfast  corn  binders  just  to  try  them. 
Also  the  tarred  corn  twine  and  common  wooi  twine, 
the  Holdfast  is  far  superior  to  anything  1  have  ever 
tried.  It  can  be  drawn  tighter  and  no  slipping  back.” 

A.  L.  Hakes,  Gilbertsville,  N.  Y. 

“The  1,000  Holdfast  fodder  ties  that  I  used  this 
fall  gave  entire  satisfaction.  It  seems  to  me  in  the 
near  future  every  farmer  must  have  them.” 

W.  S.  Moore,  Mt.  Upton,  N.  Y. 

“  Used  500  of  your  corn  binders.  I  find  they  are  a 
very  great  saving  of  time,  being  easily  and  quickly 
placed  both  on  shock  and  to  tie  the  stalks  after  husk¬ 
ing.  Shall  provide  for  my  entire  crop  hereafter; 
can't  afford  to  be  without  them.” 

H.  G.  Phelps,  Sidney,  N.  Y. 

Circulars  free.  Samples,  four  cents. 


THE  SCIENTIFIC  CORN  HARVESTER. 


Cuts 

6  to  1 0  acres 
per  day. 

Rides  on 

Wheels. 

Pulls  Easy. 

No  sudden 
starts  or 
jerks. 


THE  FOOS  MANFG.  CO.,  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO. 


Knives 

Protected. 

Guards  to 
gather  down 
Corn. 

Operators  sit 
at  work. 

Much  Easier 
and  Better. 

Send  for 
Catalogue 


PERFECTION  in  BUTTER  MAKING. 

The  0.  K.  OUTFIT  EXCELS  THEM  ALL. 

_r-»  REDUCTION  IN  PRICE. 

fO.K.  CREAMERY 

Has  the  lurgest  cooling  surface;  takes  less  cooling  material; 
less  labor,  and  gives  Best  Results.  All  cream  raised  between 
milkings.  Skimming  Glass  whole  depth  of  can,  showing  condi¬ 
tion  of  milk  without  touching  Creamery.  Send  forO.  K.  Catalogue. 

JOHN  S.  CARTER,  Sole  Manf’r,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


GRAPE  VINES 


Plants  of  Best  Quality.  Warranted  true  to  name.  Lowest 
Prices.  Largest  Stock  and  Assortment  of  Old  and  Mew 
Varieties.  Send  for  Price  List. 

_ BUSH  &  SON  A  MEISSNEB.  Bnshterg,  Me. 


SEED  POTATOES 

FOR  SALE. 

“GROWN  IX  COLD  CANADA.’’ 

All  the  choicest  and  earliest  sorts,  such  as  the 
Early  Puritan,  New  Queen,  Harbinger,  Dandy  Sum¬ 
mit;  the  older  and  best  varieties  as  well.  Twenty 
pounds  $1;  per  bushel,  82.  My  seeds  are  pure,  vigorous 
and  true  to  name.  Write  for  wants. 

Also  breeder  of  Pit  Game  Fowls.  I  have  the  same 
strain  that  fought  and  won  the  big  Newark  Main, 
January  7, 1892.  Eggs,  $2  per  13.  Good  hatch  guaran¬ 
teed.  Fine  Siberian  Blood-hound  Bitch  for  sale; 
she  is  a  prize.  A.  F.  MILES,  Stanstead,  P.  Q. 


QUPERIOR  EARLY  OHIO  POTATOES,  81.20  per 
O  bushel;  Dukes  Early  Yellow  and  Chester  County 
Mammoth  Seed  Corn,  $1.50  per  bushel;  2  bushels,  82.50. 
Catalogue  free.  WALTER  J.  SIMS,  Carrollton,  Mo. 


Some  Facts  About  the  Corn  Plant 


head  is  Interchangeable  with  the  cutting  head,  and  parties  can  have 
either  or  both,  and  change  them  at  will.  We  also  expect  to  have  It  so 
arranged  for  the  coming  fall  that  It  can  be  used  for  cutting  ensilage, 
that  Is,  It  can  be  used  for  cutting  ears  and  all  without  husking. 

The  picture  gives  a  very  fair  idea  of  the  way  the 
fodder  looks  as  it  comes  from  the  machine.  The  whole 
stalk  is  fed  into  the  machine,  the  husked  car  drops  out 
at  one  side,  while  all  the  rest  of  the  stalk  appears  as 
shown  in  the  picture.  No  hand  husking,  no  chopping 
stalks  itnd  no  scraping  butts  off  of  the  manure  fork  on 
your  boot.  This  crushed  product  would  make  good 
ensilage.  It  could  be  thrown  into  a  silo,  and  wet 
with  water— many  farmers  do  not  cut  up  their  ensilage 
corn  until  the  ears  have  been  husked  off.  The  chopped, 
dry  stalks  soaked  with  water  make  good  ensilage. 
It  can  be  baled  as  described  in  the  above  letter.  This 
machine  would  be  useful  for  men  like  Mr.  Lewis,  who 
do  not  care  to  feed  their  stalks.  This  crushed  product 
could  be  spread  right  on  the  ground  and  plowed  in  or 
rotted  down  in  the  barnyard. 

Another  possible  use  for  stalks  is  in  the  manufacture 
of  paper.  The  editor  of  the  Paper  World  sends  this 
note  in  reply  to  our  questions  : 

Experiment  lifts  repeatedly  shown  that  corn  busks  and  loaves  are 
capable  of  making  a  very  satisfactory  quality  of  paper;  but  The 
Paper  World  is  not  aware  that  they  are  in  practical  use,  either  In  this 
country  or  abroad. 

Others  are  not  so  sanguine  about  this,  as  will  be  seen 
from  the  following  notes ;  still  the  stalks  have  never 
yet  been  placed  in  the  manufacturer’s  bands  in  the 
best  shape. 

Paper  can  be  successfully  made  from  the  leaves  of  corn,  but  not  at  a 
profit.  The  waste  Is  so  much  that  a  very  small  product  Is  left  from  a 
ton  of  the  raw  material.  Very  beautiful  papers  have  boon  made  from 
the  husks  of  the  Indian  corn,  but  of  late  years  wood  Is  taking  the  placo 
of  almost  every  other  material  for  the  manufacture  of  most  kinds  of 

THE  KICK  KENDAI.L  CO. 

No  newspaper  at  present  has  straw  pulp,  only  the  cheapest  grades 
are  entirely  wood  sulphite  and  ground  wood.  Nothing  Is  so  easily  worked 
as  wood  or  so  choap.  The  cheap  grades  of  straw  butchers’  wrapping 
and  boards  are  made  in  the  West,  of  straw 
after  boiling.  Had  corn  stalks  been  of  any 
use  they  would  have  been  used  from  the 
first;  all  known  fibers  and  substances  have 
been  experimented  with.  The  paper  makers 
of  to-day  aro  very  keon  men;  they  have 
to  be,  as  competition  Is  so  close.  Only  tho 
largest  mills  with  extensive  capital  can 
make  paper  at  present  prices.  Exhaustive 
studies  in  chemistry  and  mechanical  con- 
trivances  havo  ami  are  being  made.  A  mill 
must  have  a  huge  water  power  or  natural 
j  gas  to  make  paper  at  a  small  profit.  Paper 

Is  cheaper  In  America  than  anywhere 
ft  IS*1  Wl-N  ...  >  Oise.  VEKNON  111108.  &  CO. 


in  grains  ;  100  grains  are  equal  to  3%  ounces,  one  ounce 
being  equal  to  28.38  grains. 

Protein.  Fats.  Carbo-  Total.  Potential 
hydrates.  energy. 

London  Sewing  Girl. ..  53  33  316  402  1820 

English  Blacksmith...  176  71  667  914  4115 

Herman  Mechanic....  151  54  479  684  3085 

German  Miner .  133  113  634  880  4195 

German  Soldier  Peace  114  39  480  633  2800 

Italian  Laborer .  82  40  362  484  2190 

German  Sewing  Girl..  52  53  301  406  1940 

Italian  Brick  Maker..  187  117  675  959  4640 

Japan  Student .  97  **  16  438  551  2345 

French  Canadian 

In  Canada .  109  109  527  745  3620 

French  Canadian 

In  Massachusetts.  118  204  549  871  4630 

Boston  Mechanic .  182  254  617  1053  5640 

Amer.  Brick  Maker...  180  365  1150  1695  8850 

U.  S.  Army .  120  161  454  735  3860 

American  Teamster..  254  363  826  1443  7805 


greatest  and  bravest  deeds  of 
American  history  have  been  per¬ 
formed  on  a  diet  of  corn  meal. 

The  men  who  founded  and  main¬ 
tained  this  country  until  the  ma¬ 
in  perfect  running 
HHHI  order  were  corn  eaters  first,  from 

necessity  and,  later,  from  choice. 

^  fir  Wheat  is  the  grain  for  the  highest 

civilization  ;  maize  is  the  friend  of 
the  pioneer.  The  Pilgrims  could  not  grow  wheat  be¬ 
cause  they  had  not  the  tools,  the  stock  or  the  manure 
needed  to  fit  the  land  for  this  dainty  plant.  They 
found  in  maize  a  rough,  strong  grower — a  pioneer 
capable  of  growing  and  thriving  in  the  rudest  and 
roughest  culture.  As  time  went  on,  it  was  found  that 
maize  is  not  only  a  “rustler,”  but  that  it  responds  to 
the  highest  culture  and  care.  It  is  a  fit  representative 
of  the  typical  American  character — strong,  active  and 
self-reliant,  capable  of  honest  growth  and  develop¬ 
ment  in  any  situation  and  still  quick  and  eager  to 
reach  out  for,  and  improve  better  opportunities  for 
growth  and  culture.  Over  70  years  ago  it  was  urged  An  American  Corn  Crop. — An  idea  of  the  immense 
that  an  Indian  corn  plant  “  should  be  emblazoned  on  value  of  the  Indian  corn  plant  to  America  can  be 

our  national  arms  rather  than  the  bird  of  prey!  ”  There  obtained  from  this  table, 
is  still  strong  sentiment  and  sense  in  favor  of  the 
change.  No  cultivated  plant  is  more  worthy  of  care¬ 
ful  study  by  scientists  and  practical  men  alike  than 
Indian  corn.  No  plant  will  be  more  useful  in  solving 
the  food  problem  of  the  future. 

Food  Value  of  Corn. — Corn  is  not  a  perfect  food. 

It  is  too  heating,  containing  too  much  fat  and  too 
little  of  the  bone  and  muscle-making  elements.  The 
Pilgrims  succeeded  on  a  corn  diet 
because  they  recognized  this  fact 
and  ate  beans  and  codfish  with 
their  corn  bread,  thus  making  a 

“  perfect  ration.”  In  other  parts  ; 

of  the  country  where,  for  genera- 
tions,  people  have  eaten  corn 
bread,  fat  pork  and  sweet  pota- 
toes,  we  are  not  surprised  to  find 
men  with  poorer  teeth,  poorer 

stomachs,  bones  and  brains  than  *.  1 

those  possessed  by  the  Northern  ! 

bean  eaters.  Corn  supplies  the  >4 

bulk  and  the  heat  of  the  human 
ration  cheaper  than  they  can  be 
obtained  in  any  other  form.  Prof. 

Atwater  has  made  careful  studies  * , •• 

of  the  nutritive  values  of  dif-  j 
ferent  foods,  with  special  ref¬ 
erence  to  fuel  value  or  their 

of  supplying  heat  and  I. 


was 


A  little  figuring,  with  these  two  tables  and  the  cur¬ 
rent  prices  for  foods  for  a  basis,  will  show  clearly 
what  a  wonderful  factor  in  the  world’s  food  supply  is 
American  maize.  There  is  no  question  in  the  world 
to-day  of  more  vital  importance  than  that  of  extending 
the  European  consumption  of  Indian  corn.  The 
possible  benefit  to  both  continents  is  almost  beyond 
measure. 


TOTAL  YEARLY  CROPS  IN  BUSHELS. 

Corn.  Wheat.  Oats.  Itye.  All  Grain. 

1889.. .  2,112,892,000  490,560,000  751,515,000  28,415,000 

1885.. .  1,936,176,000  357,112.000  629,409.000  21,756,000  3,015,439,000 

1880.. .  1,717,434,543  498,549,868  417,885,380  24,540,829  2,718,193,501 

1875.. .  1,321,069,000  292,136,000  354,317,500  17,722,100  2,032,235,300 

1870.. .  1,094,255,000  235,884,700  247,277,400  15,473,600  1,629,027,600 

The  corn  crop  of  1889 — grain  alone — weighed  59,151,976 
tons.  The  total  production  of  hay  in  all  the  States 


power 

strength  to  the  body.  The  fol-  EsaJsii? . 
lowing  figures  are  taken  from 
Prof.  Atwater’s  bulletin  on  the 
Chemistry  and  Economy  of  Food, 

issued  by  the  Storrs  School  Experiment  Station.  The 
term  “potential  energy,”  simply  indicates  the  fuel  value 
of  the  food  or  its  capacity  for  yielding  heat  for  keeping 
the  body  warm  and  for  giving  muscular  strength.  The 
figures  are  merely  comparative — that  is,  they  show  how 
corn  differs  from  other  foods  in  its  ability  to  sustain 
life.  They  refer  chiefly  to  human  food.  The  value  of 
corn  for  stock  food  is  pretty  well  understood.  For 
making  fat  either  as  butter  or  flesh,  there  is  no  better 
grain  than  corn.  It  is  not  always  the  cheapest  or, 
when  fed  alone,  the  healthiest,  but  when  fed  in  suit¬ 
able  combinations  it  is  the  best  fat  maker  known. 
The  first  table  gives  the  percentage  of  water  and 
nutriment  in  a  number  of  articles  of  food  and  also  the 
“  potential  energy”  (or  their  value  for  supplying  heat 
and  strength  to  the  body)  in  one  pound  of  each. 


ffA  across  tlio  whole  piece,  then  they  raise 
•  W.  little  hills  at  about  three  to  four  feet  dis¬ 
tance,  into  each  of  which  they  put  two  or 
three  good  seeds,  covering  them  about  an 
inch  thick  with  earth;  then  they  move  tho 
line  four  feet  further,  continuing  to  do  tho 
same  through  the  whole  spot  of  ground,  so  that  the  rows  may  be  four 
feet  asunder,  and  the  hills  three  or  four  feet  distance.  Six  quarts  of 
this  seed  Is  generally  allowed  to  an  acre  of  land,  which,  If  the  soil  be 
good,  will  commonly  produce  50  bushels  of  corn. 

In  the  planting  of  this  corn  where  they  observe  to  plant  the  grain  of 
any  colour  in  a  field  by  itself, and  no  othercolourod  grain  stand  near  It, 
It  will  produce  all  the  same  colour  again,  as  hath  been  afllrmcd  by 
many  curious  persons  who  havo  tried  the  experiment;  but  If  the  rows 
are  alternately  planted  with  grain  of  different  colours,  they  will  Inter¬ 
change,  and  produce  a  mixture  of  all  tho  sorts  In  the  same  row;  and 
frequently  on  one  and  the  same  splko;  and  some  do  affirm  they  will 
mix  with  each  other  at  the  distance  of  four  or  five  rods,  provided 
there  Is  no  tall  fence  or  building  between  to  intercept  them. 

There  Is  nothing  more  to  be  observed  in  the  culture  of  this  grain  but 
only  to  keep  it  clear  from  weeds  by  frequent  hoeing  of  the  ground; 
and  when  the  stems  are  advanced  to  draw  the  earth  up  in  a  hill  about 
each  plant,  which,  if  done,  will  greatly  strengthen  them,  and  preserve 
the  ground  about  their  roots  moist  for  a  considerable  time. 


A  Pile  of  Crushed  Corn  Fodder.  Fig.  119. 


was  blit  46,643,094  tons  in  1888.  Potatoes  are  ealled  a 
“  water  erop  ”  and  yet  the  total  production  for  1888 
weighed  but  6,070,920  tons.  California,  the  Dakotas, 
Michigan,  Minnesota,  Oregon,  Colorado  and  Washing¬ 
ton  are  the  only  States  producing  more  wheat  than 
corn.  In  most  of  the  others  the  corn  crop  is  of  more 
value  than  the  totals  of  all  other  grain  crops  put 
together. 


The  Wastes  of  Indian  Corn. — There  are  really  no 
wastes  to  this  plant  if  we  consider  the  manorial  value 
of  the  stalks  either  burned  in  the  field  or  crushed  down 
and  plowed  in.  In  parts  of  the  West  the  cattle  are 
turned  in  to  eat  the  stalks  after  the  ears  have  been 
snapped  off.  What  the  cattle  leave  are  crushed  with 
a  harrow  or  roller  and  either  raked  and  burned  or 
covered  with  the  plow.  The  silo  has  changed  a  good 
deal  of  this,  but  on  many  great  corn-fields  the  stalks 
are  not  valued,  because  it  is  too  much  work  to  cut  and 
haul  them.  Now  that  corn  harvesters  have  been  in¬ 
vented  there  is  less  excuse.  But  there  are  farmers 
who  want  some  use  for  their  stalks  besides  that  of 
feeding.  Is  there  any  way  in  which  the  stalks  can  be 
made  into  a  salable  cash  product?  One  way  is  illus¬ 
trated  by  the  pile  of  shredded  stalks  shown  at  Fig.  119. 
This  is  just  as  the  product  came  from  a  machine  made 
by  the  Keystone  Manufacturing  Co.  We  have  referred 
to  this  machine  before;  now  the  manufacturers  write 
the  following: 

The  product  shown  In  the  picture  sells  for  about  the  same  as  the 
best  tame  hay.  It  is  being  extensively  shir  ped  and  baled  from  many 
localities,  and  has  met  with  great  favor  in  several  of  the  cities  and 
towns.  Experiments  have  been  made  during  the  past  winter  with  a 
shredding  head  on  the  machine  Instead  of  a  knife  head,  and  they  have 
proved  that  it  is  a  great  success.  It  shreds  the  fodder  lengthwise 
and  thoroughly  breaks  It  up  Instead  of  cutting  it,  and  there  Is  an  ad¬ 
vantage  over  cutting  In  that  there  are  no  sharp  edges  to  the  fodder, 
and  no  large  pieces.  The  preparation  of  the  fodder  In  this  way  Is  de¬ 
cidedly  better  than  that  effected  by  thrashing  machines,  for  the 
reason  that  the  husker  and  rollers  of  our  machine  hold  the  stalks 
firmly  while  the  shredder  attachment  does  its  work.  This  shredder 


In  1796 — 96  years  ago — a  wager  of  $250  was  made  be¬ 
tween  John  Stevens  of  Hoboken,  N.  J.  and  Daniel 
Ludlow  of  Westchester,  N.  Y.,  as  to  which  could  grow 
the  largest  yield  of  corn  on  three  acres.  Mr.  Stevens 
won — his  yield  being  354  bushels  and  six  quarts,  while 
Mr.  Ludlow’s  yield  was  295  bushels  and  12  quarts. 
Mr.  Stevens  “  would  have  grown  more  but  for  a  very 
severe  thunder  storm.” 

Mr.  Ludlow  evidently  believed  in  the  drill  system  as, 
we  are  told,  “he  planted  his  corn  in  continuous  rows, 
about  four  feet  apart  and  eight  inches  in  the  row,  and 
applied  200  loads  of  street  dirt." 

Mr.  Stevens  “  plowed  in  700  loads  of  street  manure 
and  planted  in  double  rows  of  5>£  feet  asunder,  and  was 
at  the  pains  of  dibbling  in  each  grain  over  the  three 
acres.”  To  hurry  things  “  he  bored  two  rows  of  holes 
in  a  piece  of  board  of  about  four  feet  long,  so  as  to 
form  equilateral  triangles,  the  sides  of  which  were 
seven  inches.  Tnto  these  holes  he  drove  pegs  about 
3%  inches  long,  and  the  seed  corn  was  dropped  into 
these  holes.”  The  corn  was  “ suckered  three  times” 
and  frequently  plowed  and  hand-weeded.  If  “tillage 
is  manure,”  Mr.  Stevens  certainly  deserved  to  win,  as 
do  all  who  cultivate  with  brains  and  care. 


Carbo-  Potential 

Water.  Protein,  hydrate.  Fat.  Mineral.  Energy. 

87.1  6.  3.7  1.2  2.  230 

10.5  1.  0.5  85.  3.  3615 

73.8  14.9  ....  10.5  0.8  721 

53.6  21.4  ....  0.3  1.6  410 

12.5  11.  74.9  1.1  0.5  1644 

15.0  9.2  70.6  3.8  1.4  1645 

12.6  23.1  59.2  2.  3.1  1615 

78.9  2.1  17.9  0.1  1.  375 

7.6  15.1  68.2  7.1  2.  1850 

81.3  2.8  13.2  1.1  0.6  345 

83.2  0.2  15.9  0.4  0.3  315 

13.1  6.7  78.7  0.8  0.7  1625 

32.3  8.8  56.3  1.7  0.9  1280 

34.2  9.5  53.3  1.4  1.6  1225 

8.  10.3  70.5  9.4  1.8  1900 

12.4  7.4  79.4  0.4  0.4  ’  1630 

87.2  2.2  9.4  0.4  0.8  235 

43.4  17.3  ....  26.4  2.6  1860 

91.9  2.1  5.5  0.3  1.1  155 

87.6  1.4  10. I  0.3  0.6  225 


Material. 

Oysters . 

Butter . 

Eggs . 

Salt  cod . 

Wheat  flour... 

Corn  meal . 

Beans . 

Potatoes . 

Oatmeal . 

Green  corn.... 

Apples . 

Rye  flour . 

White  bread.. 
Graham  bread 
Soda  crackers. 

Rice . 

String  beans. . . 
Salt  mackerel 

Cabbage . 

Onions . 


There  is  a  chance  for  a  dozen  sermons  in  this  table 
when  studied  in  connection  with  the  following,  which 
gives  the  comparative  amounts  of  food  eaten  by  people 
in  different  countries.  This,  the  daily  food,  is  calculated 
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How  to  Fertilize  That  Corn  Field. 

SHALL,  WK  BUY  OH  “CATCH”  NITROGEN? 

[On  page  13),  Mr.  J.  D.  Sterrett,  of  Rockbridge  County,  Va,,  asked  for 
Information  regarding  the  best  way  to  increase  the  fertility  of  his 
farm.  He  has  corn,  wheat,  grass  and  cattle.  He  wants  to  so  fertilize 
his  corn  crop  that  the  yield  of  that  crop  will  increase  and  also  cause 
the  land  to  produce  more  wheat  and  grass.  This  would  mean  more 
wheat  to  sell  and  more  cattle  to  fatten.  Wbatlsbest  for  him  to  do? 
The  following  notes  state  the  arguments  In  favor  of  using  “  complete  ” 
fertilizers  or  only  potash  and  phosphoric  acid.] 

Advice  from  a  “Chemicals  and  Clover”  Farmer, 
If  I  understand  Mr.  Sterrett  he  is  making  cattle  a 
specialty  and  wishes  to  continue  to  do  so,  and  if  he 
could  increase  his  corn,  wheat  and  hay  crops,  he  would 
increase  the  number  of  his  cattle.  He  is  evidently 
making  considerable  yard  manure.  I  would  suggest 
that  he  should  broadcast  it  over  his  sod  field 
previous  to  plowing  for  corn.  If  he  has  not  enough  to 
go  over  the  entire  field  with  a  moderate  application, 
then  he  should  supplement  it  with  a  special  corn  man¬ 
ure — 500  pounds  per  acre — and  when  he  has  put  on  the 
yard  manure,  let  him  apply,  say,  250  or  300  pounds  of 
fertilizers  representing  less  ammonia  and  potash  and 
more  phosphoric  acid.  This  may  all  be  applied  with 
the  grain  drill  in  quantities  up  to  700  pounds  per  acre, 
or  more  if  necessary. 

He  follows  corn  with  wheat,  of  course.  I  do  not 
know  the  producing  power  of  his  soil.  I  would  also 
suggest  that  he  increase  the  quantity  of  chemical 
fertilizers  on  on i  acre  of  the  field.  Let  him  put  an 
additional  100  pounds  on  one  acre  on  which  he  has  ap¬ 
plied  stable  manure,  and  on  another  acre  on  which  he 
has  put  none.  He  could  see  from  the  effects  of  this 
increased  quantity,  whether  the  yield  would  warrant 
the  outlay.  Now,  at  the  time  of  sowing  wheat  in  his 
case,  I  would  apply  500  pounds  of  a  complete  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizer  representing,  say,  four  per  cent  of 
ammonia,  10  to  12  per  cent  of  phosphoric  acid  and  four 
per  cent  of  potash.  He  might  also  try  another  fertilizer 
with  less  ammonia,  more  phosphoric  acid  and  less 
potash.  That  would  ask  the  soil  whether  it  was 
especially  deficient  in  any  of  these  elements  of  plant 
food.  I  believe  the  whole  difficulty  with  him  is  that 
he  is  too  sparing  in  his  use  of  chemical  fertilizers.  I 
apply  1,200  pounds  per  acre  on  my  potato  crop,  and 
sow  400  pounds  per  acre  on  my  wheat  at  the  time  of 
sowing.  D.  c.  LEWIS. 


of  the  land,  otherwise,  properly  made  into  hay,  it  will 
prove  a  valuable  provender  if  cut  at  that  stage  of 
growth.  When  in  the  course  of  the  rotation  the  same 
land  has  been  put  again  in  corn,  it  may  prove  prefer¬ 
able  to  sow  Sapling  instead  of  Crimson,  alone  in  the 
crop.  The  small  mineral  requirements  of  the  latter  it 
might  be  said  here,  and  the  fact  of  its  growing  during 
the  moist  season  of  the  year,  enable  it  to  make  a  good 


crop  on  land  too  poor  to  produce  Red  Clover.  As  will 
be  perceived,  the  key  to  the  whole  system  is  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  largest  attainable  bulk  of  vegetable 
matter  to  plow  under,  and  for  that  purpose  the  legum¬ 
inous  plants  are  the  best.  With  that  object  in  view, 
whenever  the  land  does  not  carry  a  fair  crop,  it  should 
always  be  put  in  cow  peas,  Crimson  Clover  or  rye, 
according  to  circumstances.  After  the  land  has  been 
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strips,  which  will  show  at  a  glance  the  effect  of  each 
fertilizer  on  the  several  crops. 

The  question  of  suitable  implements  for  the  above 
operations,  as  to  which  Mr.  S.  desires  some  informa¬ 
tion,  calls  for  a  few  more  lines  to  this  already  exces¬ 
sively  long  communication. 

On  the  writer’s  farm,  clover  is  sown  in  standing 
corn  from  a  Cahoon  seeder,  and  from  horseback. 
Peas  are  drilled  in  the  com  in  two  rows  by  a  Victor 
drill  and  fertilizer,  and  clover  sown  by  a  Seymour 
combined  broad-casting  machine.  Several  other  im¬ 
plements  of  the  latter  kind  are  on  the  market.  To 
sow  floats,  it  will  be  found  useful  to  have  a  double 
curtain  made  up  of  old  bags  or  other  material,  hung 
from  the  hopper,  and  steadied  a  few  inches  from  the 
ground  by  two  stiff  sticks,  the  two  curtains  being 
joined  together  at  the  sides.  A.  gerard. 

The  Baby  Corn  Plant. 

Before  we  get  our  baby  we  must  plant  the  seed,  and 
this  seed  should  be  from  well  ripened  ears  that  have 
been  allowed  to  dry  in  a  place  where  the  air  had  a 
chance  to  circulate.  I  have  never  fire-dried  seed  corn 
or  taken  any  special  pains  with  it  except  to  see  that  it 
was  dry  enough  not  to  mold  after  it  was  put  into  a 
slatted  corn  house.  The  seed  should  be  planted  from 
1  to  1%  inch  deep  according  to  the  character  of  the 
soil,  and,  if  in  drills  3%  feet  apart,  one  grain  every  15 
inches  will  not  be  too  close  for  this  climate — that  of 
Baltimore  County,  Md.  If  in  hills— rows  3>£  feet 
each  way— only  three  or  four  grains  should  be  planted 
in  a  hill,  to  be  thinned  out  to  two  plants  after  the  first 
working. 

Cultivation  should  begin  soon  after  the  corn  is 
planted,  by  going  over  the  field  with  a  Breed’s  weeder 
or  a  Thomas  smoothing  harrow;  then,  as  soon  as  the 
rows  can  be  seen,  the  cultivator  should  be  put  to  work 
and  when  the  corn  gets  three  or  four  inches  high,  and 
a  little  tough,  Breed’s  weeder  should  be  again  put  in 
the  field  to  clean  out  all  weeds  left  in  hills  or  drills. 
If  the  crop  can  be  cultivated  once  a  week  it  will  be 
none  too  often,  though  once  in  two  weeks  will  do 
unless  a  packing  rain  comes  or  the  season  is  very  dry  ; 
in  either  case  the  stirring  of  the  surface  soil  will  be 
useful. 

Our  Baby’s  Feed. — The  baby  corn  plant,  if  it  is 
grown  on  the  right  kind  of  soil  as  regards  dryness  and 
tilth,  is  a  hearty  feeder,  and  if  the  soil  is  naturally 
rich  it  will  get  all  the  feed  it  wants  ;  but  as  there  are 
few  such  soils  we  must  take  precautions  to  provide 
plenty  of  feed  for  our  baby,  for  the  first  thing  it  does 
after  it  wakes  up  from  its  soil-crib  is  to  yell  for  some¬ 
thing  to  eat.  Its  “  yell”  is  not  a  sound  but  a  color, 
yellow ,  and  it  will  show  in  a  few  days  whether  it  has 
enough  feed  or  not. 

The  next  best  thing  after  a  naturally  rich  soil  is  one 
made  rich  by  stable  manure;  given  plenty  of  that,  our 
baby  will  keep  as  green  as  a  gourd  and  grow  almost 
as  rapidly.  But  suppose  we  have  not  enough  stable 
manure,  what  shall  we  do  then  ?  Why,  just  as  we  do 
with  the  human  baby  deprived  of  its  natural  nour¬ 
ishment,  we  must  give  it  a  prepared  food;  and  do  not 
the  fertilizer  manufacturers,  like  the  human  body  food 
makers,  give  photographs  of  the  baby  corn  plant  fed 
entirely  by  their  baby  corn  feed?  So,  if  we  have  not 
the  stable  manure,  we  must  use  the  special  chemical 
corn  manures  and  where  the  soil  is  adapted  for  their 
use — this  is  a  proviso  that  must  always  be  taken  into 
consideration — we  can  feed  our  baby  more  economically 
than  if  we  gave  it  stable  manure. 

“  Keep  my  Feet  Dry  !  ” — This  is  the  baby’s  constant 
demand  from  the  time  it  is  born  till  it  reaches  cornhood. 
There  is  no  use  in  trying  to  make  the  baby  thrive  in 
soil  that  is  just  a  little  bit  too  damp  ;  it  won’t  do  it ; 
it  will  show  better  where  the  ground  needs  draining 
than  any  plant  I  know.  In  cultivating,  we  necessari¬ 
ly  disturb  baby’s  feet  more  or  less;  in  fact,  cut  oft'  a 
good  many  of  its  toes,  but  this  does  no  harm  unless 
the  weather  be  very  dry.  In  an  ordinary  season  I 
have  never  seen  baby  droop  its  leaves  for  a  moment 
because  the  cultivator  teeth  had  bitten  off  some— a 
good  many— of  its  toes.  Why  do  we  cultivate  ?  To 
kill  weeds,  keep  the  soil  loose  and  prevent  it  from 
drying  out.  Yes,  and  I  believe  there  is  a  fourth  rea¬ 
son,  and  that  is,  the  soil  deeply  stirred  will  the  more 
readily  give  up  its  plant  food,  will  permit  the  air  to 
circulate  deeper  and  produce  a  greater  yield  than  if 
only  surface-worked.  When  I  got  my  first  Blush  Po¬ 
tato  from  The  Rural,  I  planted  it  in  the  garden  and 
gave  it  no  extra  fertilizing  except  that  I  cultivated 
the  hills  with  a  shovel  once  or  twice,  spading  up  the 
ground  six  or  seven  inches  deep.  The  yield  was  at 
the  rate  of  1,200  bushels  per  acre.  How  much  this 
deep  cultivation  benefited  the  crop  I  do  not  know,  but 
believe  very  much.  Therefore,  if  the  cultivator  teeth 
go  deep,  and  disturb  baby’s  root  system  not  a  little, 

I  don’t  mind  it,  but  I  want  the  ground  kept  level  all 
the  time,  no  hilling  up.  To  grow  our  baby  from  the 


Minerals  and  Green  Crops  to  the  Rescue. 

The  main  shortcoming  in  Mr.  John  D.  Sterrett’s  farm¬ 
ing  lies  in  a  deficiency  of  humus  in  his  soil  and  for  the 
present  his  chief  aim  should  be  to  supply  that  defi¬ 
ciency.  All  Southern  uplands  that  have  been  long  in 
cultivation,  have  been  drained  of  humus,  generally 
also  of  their  phosphates,  but  if  resting  on  a  dry  subsoil 
they  will  be  found  to  possess  an  ample  supply  of 
potash.  As  to  nitrogen,  the  third  element  needed  for 
fertility,  it  must  be  secured  by  the  plowing  under  of 
leguminous  crops,  the  commercial  article  being  too  ex¬ 
pensive  to  be  used  in  economic  farming,  except  in  very 
small  quantities  only,  and  for  the  purpose  of  pushing 
forward  growth.  All  the  above  has  been  said  for  a 
clear  understanding  of  the  mode  of  farming  here  in 
Westmoreland  County,  Va.,  to  be  now  outlined. 

On  land  devoid  of  vegetable  matter,  following  corn 
with  wheat,  whether  with  200  pounds  of  a  cheap  fer¬ 
tilizer  or  2,000  pounds  of  the  very  best,  wouldn’t  result 
otherwise  than  in  a  dead  loss,  the  lack  of  moisture  in 
such  land  not  allowing  the  wheat  plant  to  develop. 
The  writer  speaks  advisedly  on  that  question  from  re¬ 
peated  experiments  on  plots  of  a  variety  of  soils.  For 
a  rotation  beginning  with  corn,  for  which  crop,  in 
general  farming,  all  the  manure  made  during  the  year 
and  not  needed  for  truck,  should  be  used,  it  is  recom¬ 
mended,  to  cultivate  the  corn  for  the  last  time  about 
the  middle  of  August  and  sow  four  quarts  of  Crimson 
Clover  seed  immediately  after  the  cultivation.  That 
clover  will  be  in  full  bloom  in  Rockbridge  County,  Va., 
in  the  early  part  of  May,  when  it  should  be  turned 
under  and  the  land  drilled  to  one  bushel  of  cow  peas, 
or  some  variety  of  rank-growing  millet  if  cow  peas 
don’t  succeed  on  the  land.  As  to  the  best  and  cheapest 
fertilizer  to  be  used,  the  writer  would  spread  200 
pounds  of  soda  before  plowing  the  land  for  the  corn 
and  broadcast  a  mixture  of  50  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda 
and  150  pounds  of  floats  lightly  harrowed  before  plant¬ 
ing  the  crop.  These  fertilizers  will  be  ample  for  the  corn 
and  the  two  following  green  crops  to  be  turned  in  for 
the  wheat  crop.  Before  seeding  the  latter,  it  will  be 
advisable  to  broadcast  again  50  pounds  of  nitrate  of 
soda  and  100  pounds  of  floats,  the  same  dressing  to  be 
repeated  in  sowing  the  clover  on  the  wheat ;  after 
which  400  pounds  of  floats  will  be  found  abundant  for 
the  three  years’  rotation  of  corn,  wheat  and  clover. 
Sapling  Clover  should  be  used  as  giving-  the  larger 
growth.  After  the  wheat  harvest  and  the  fall  growth 
of  the  weeds  that  will  spring  up  on  the  land,  the 
stubble  should  be  mowed  down  and  remain  on  the 
ground  and  so  should  the  following  clover  crop,  as  soon 
as  it  comes  in  bloom,  if  it  can  be  spared  for  the  benefit 


thus  sufficiently  improved  and  a  crop  of  wheat  is  in¬ 
tended  to  follow  the  corn,  the  latter  should  have  invari¬ 
ably  one  bushel  of  cow  peas  per  acre  cultivated  in  not 
later  than  the  early  part  of  July,  drilling,  however, 
being  preferable.  So  much  for  the  remunerative  pro¬ 
duction  of  corn,  wheat  and  hay  on  the  worn  lands  of 
Virginia  and  Southern  lands  generally. 

'I  he  mode  of  testing  fertilizers  advised  by  The 
Rural  is  most  excellent,  and  if  followed  by  the 


Device  for  Hauling  Corn.  Fig.  122. 


farmers  of  the  South  would  save  them  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars,  as  it  has  saved  thousands  to  the  writer  by 
putting  it  in  practice  some  twenty  years  ago.  Speak¬ 
ing  from  past  experience,  he  also  would  advise  sowing 
at  intervals,  and  at  the  rate  of  say  400  pounds  per 
acre,  so  as  to  secure  a  quick  test,  but  separated  from 
each  other,  first,  bone,  next  muriate  of  potash,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  strip  of  a  mixture  of  the  two,  and,  second, 


For  description  of  cuts  see  page  239. 

three  like  strips  with  floats  replacing  the  bone.  Floats 
are  the  cheapest  form  of  phosphate  put  on  the  market 
as  yet,  and  are  used  by  the  writer  in  preference  to  all 
other  phosphates.  Complete  manures  or  superphos¬ 
phates  he  absolutely  avoids  as  being  needlessly  ex¬ 
pensive,  the  superphosphates,  whether  plain  or  com¬ 
bined,  presenting  the  further  disadvantage  of  being 
liable  to  revert  in  the  soil  to  phosphate  of  iron  or  alum¬ 
inum  combinations  much  more  insoluble  than  the 
original  one.  Now,  in  testing  crops  on  the  above  ex¬ 
perimental  strips,  it  will  be  found  preferable  to  run 
brands  of  the  leading  crops  of  the  farm,  across  those 
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start  and  have  it  thrive  all  the  time  we  need  good 
seed,  soil,  fertilizer  and  cultivation ;  these  four,  if 
“  good,”  will  soon  make  our  baby  independent  enough 
to  say,  “  Good  byehorsie,  I  can  hoe  my  own  row  now.” 
And  is  there  a  prettier  sight — in  an  agricultural  way 
— than  a  field  of  baby  corn  plants  just  “  laid  by,”  with 
broad,  dark  green  blades,  tassels  and  brace  roots  get¬ 
ting  ready  to  push  out,  stalks  almost  as  large  as  your 
ankle,  ground  barely  to  be  seen  between  the  rows, 
and  a  good  crop  assured  ?  And  is  there  any  crop  com¬ 
parable  with  corn  when  we  consider  its  many  uses ; 
as  a  feed  for  all  kinds  of  stock,  as  a  food  for  man,  as 
a  fuel,  for  sugar  and  syrup  and  starch,  a  “  cleaning’ 
crop  ?  And,  alas,  as  a  hell-filler— in  the  shape  of 
whisky — it  stands  preeminent !  A.  L.  crosby. 

The  R.  N.-Y.’s  Famous  Corn  Yield. 

THE  REQUISITES  OF  SUCCESSFUL  CORN  CULTURE. 

Older  readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  will  remember  some 
interesting  experiments  in  corn  growing,  made  by  the 
senior  editor  of  The  Rural,  Mr.  Carman,  on  his  ex¬ 
periment  farm,  on  Long  Island,  in  1880.  For  the  ben¬ 
efit  of  more  recent  readers,  we  have  briefly  inter¬ 
viewed  Mr.  Carman  on  the  subject. 

“  What  varieties  of  corn  were  grown  in  this  trial  ?” 
said  the  scribe. 

“  Chester  County  Mammoth  and  Blount’s  White  Pro¬ 
lific.  But  it  is  hardly  fair  to  call  it  a  ‘  trial,’  as  none 
was  intended  when  it  was  planted.  The  field  con¬ 
tained  something  over  five  acres,  four  of  which  were 
planted  to  the  Chester  corn.” 

“  What  kind  of  soil  was  it  ?” 

“Very  gravelly,  high  and  natur  illy  well  drained, 
except  a  small  part  in  the  east,  toward  which  the 
field  slopes.  It  had  been  lying  idle  for  about  14  years. 
For  years  before  the  experiment  it  had 
been  used  as  a  thoroughfare  over  which 
teams  and  cattle,  men  and  women,  had 
tramped  until  it  was  as  hard  as  a  brick. 

We  plowed  it  up  to  get  rid  of  an  eye¬ 
sore  more  than  with  the  idea  of  growing 
a  specially  valuable  crop.” 

“  When  did  you  plow  it  and  what  fer¬ 
tilizers  did  you  use  ?” 

“It  was  plowed  in  early  May,  except 
a  small  part  which  was  a  mass  of  daisies, 
and  had  been  plowed  the  previous  sum¬ 
mer.  We  harrowed  it  with  La  Dow’s 
Pulverizing  Clod  Crusher,  then  it  received 
350  pounds  of  corn  fertilizer  per  acre, 
and  was  harrowed  the  second  time  with 
a  straight  iron-tooth  harrow.  No  stable 
manure  was  used.  It  was  laid  out  in 
shallow  drills,  averaging  about  3%  feet 
apart,  and  was  planted  with  a  Hoosier  corn  drill  on 
May  15th.” 

“  What  amount  of  cultivation  did  it  receive  ?” 

“  I  believe  it  was  cultivated  twice  and  hoed  three 
times.  The  cultivation  was  shallow  and,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  land  was  kept  level.  As  the  season  pro¬ 
gressed,  it  was  seen  that  an  unusual  crop  might  be 
expected  and  my  interest  in  it  grew  so  great  that  I 
made  arrangements  to  have  it  measured.” 

“  Well,  what  was  the  yield  ?” 

“The  best  acre  yielded  159.37  bushels  of  shelled 
corn  and  the  next  best  125.37.  The  part  of  the  field 
where  it  had  been  plowed  the  summer  previous  for 
killing  daisies,  gave  the  heaviest  yield.” 

“  How  much  of  the  Blount  corn  did  you  plant  ?  ” 

“A  little  less  than  an  acre — about  seven-eighths. 
This  was  plowed  late  in  the  fall  as  well  as  in  May. 
It  was  given  300  pounds  of  corn  fertilizer,  sowed 
broadcast,  applied  before  harrowing  ;  100  pounds  of 
the  same  were  given  when  the  corn  was  about  six 
inches  high  and  100  pounds  of  potato  manure  were  ap¬ 
plied  when  it  was  eight  inches  high.  In  other  respects, 
its  treatment  was  the  same  as  the  Chester  corn  re¬ 
ceived.  The  yield  was  134.44  bushels  per  acre.” 

“  What  special  lessons  would  you  deduce  from  the 
experiment  ?  ” 

“  Well,  you  see  this  method  was  radically  different 
from  almost  all  others  then  in  vogue,  and  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  it  has  largely  changed  the  manner  of  cultivat¬ 
ing  this  important  crop.  What  I  claim  to  have  shown 
in  the  crops  alluded  to,  and  what  I  have  tried  to  teach 
since  are  the  following  points :  1.  Planting  in  drills  in¬ 
stead  of  hills,  when  size  of  crop  is  aimed  at.  2.  Shal¬ 
low  cultivation.  Never  put  a  plow  in  the  corn  field 
after  the  corn  is  planted.  Use  the  cultivator  and  hoe  as 
much  as  you  please,  but  don’t  destroy  the  roots  of  the 
corn.  I  think  the  old  agricultural  heresy  of  ‘  the  root- 
pruning  of  corn’  was  quite  effectually  settled  by  those 
crops.  3.  Keep  the  ground  level  throughout  the  sea¬ 
son.  It  is  not  difficult  to  do  this  with  the  plow  kept 
out.  4.  A  careful  selection  of  seed  adapted  to  the 
locality  where  the  crop  is  to  be  grown.  What  is  the 
best  in  one  neighborhood  may  be  the  worst  in  another. 
5.  Sow  the  fertilizer  broadcast,  never  in  the  hill.  When 
put  in  the  hill,  contact  with  the  seed  is  apt  to  destroy 


its  vitality  or  impair  its  early  growth.  If  covered  up 
so  as  to  spare  the  seed,  the  rootlets  get  only  scanty 
benefit  from  it.  Put  it  broadcast  and  harrow  it  in. 
The  corn  roots  run  from  hill  to  hill  and  will  have  no 
trouble  in  finding  it.  6.  Tillage,  tillage,  tillage.  I 
would  keep  the  cultivator  going  as  much  of  the  time 
as  possible.  Thorough  tillage  is  not  only  of  advantage 
to  the  growing  crop,  but  it  brings  the  fertility  of  the 
soil  into  an  available  condition  and  so  benefits  sub¬ 
sequent  crops. 

The  Wagon  of  the  Future  is  Here. 

I  thank  The  Rural  New-Yorker  for  a  hint  on 
which  I  acted,  resulting  in  a  wagon,  a  picture  of 
which  is  herewith  forwarded.  The  hint  was  this : 
“  The  wagon  of  the  future  must  be  low  down  and 
open  at  the  sides.”— R.  N.-Y,,  October,  1890.  This 
being  in  harmony  with  my  own  opinion,  held  for  some 
time,  but  declared  only  a  cranky  notion  by  practical 
friends,  I  decided  to  work  the  idea  out,  feeling  sure 
The  Rural  would  be  glad  to  know  that  at  least  one 
of  its  readers  had  a  working  faith  in  its  opinion  of 
what  an  ideal  wagon  should  be  and  gumption  enough 
to  produce  it.  Behold  its  picture  at  Fig.  124. 

The  front  wheels  are  three  feet  two  inches,  the 
rear  four  feet  high.  The  axles  are  of  two-inch  round 
steel  bent  to  right  angle  cranks  at  the  wheels.  The 
cranks  are  eight  inches  and  arc  held  in  horizontal 
position  by  spiral  springs  adjustably  connected  with 
the  wagon  body,  front  of  wheels,  allowing  the  body 
to  be  lowered  eight  inches— the  length  of  the  cranks. 

The  wagon  body  rests  directly  on  the  axle  close  to 
the  cranks,  on  boxes  in  which  the  axle  rolls  in  response 
to  tension  placed  on  the  springs  by  the  load  or  draft. 
The  sides  of  the  body  are  fully  strengthened  against 
lateral  pressure  by  the  fenders  which  also  furnish  ad¬ 


ditional  width,  increasing  the  capacity  of  the  box  or 
body.  Truss  rods  prevent  the  sagging  of  the  center  of 
the  body.  The  side  openings  are  closed  by  boards  cut 
to  fit,  and  secured  in  place  by  springs.  To  remove  the 
boards,  press  the  springs  and  raise  them. 

You  will  see  many  advantages  at  a  glance.  The 
spiral  springs  are  very  light,  carry  the  .load  very 
steadily,  and  act  as  spring  whiffietrees  in  starting  a 
load.  The  cranks  are  perfecte  qualizers,  as  when  one 
wheel  meets  an  obstruction  the  spring  at  the  opposite 
wheel  shares  the  resistance.  The  wagon  though 
light  (900  pounds),  has  carried  over  200  loads  of  from 
2,000  to  3,000  pounds.  No  bolster  or  reach  is  needed. 
It  may  be  cheaply  built,  and  it  is  certainly  a  pleasure 
to  use  it ;  for  when  loaded  it  is  only  18  inches  from 
the  ground.  It  is  wholly  of  my  own  construction  ex¬ 
cept  the  wheels.  The  wood-work  I  made  and  put  to¬ 
gether  during  leisure  hours,  and  I  also  made  the  pat¬ 
terns  for  the  irons,  which  a  blacksmith  made  and  put 
together  under  my  supervision.  paul  H.  munroe. 

It.  N.-Y. — We  have  not  seen  the  wagon,  but  from 
the  description  and  picture  we  believe  it  will  prove 
a  success.  The  world  needs  men  and  tools  that  “get 
down  close  to  their  work,”  and  this  wagon  is  well  cal¬ 
culated  to  do  that.  The  man  who  walks  away  round 
to  the  “  tailboard  ”  of  his  wagon  every  time  he  adds 
an  armful  to  the  load  may  cultivate  his  legs,  but  won’t 
leave  much  of  a  legacy  to  his  children.  We  like  the 
looks  of  the  wagon,  and  hope  Mr.  Munroe  will  be  able 
to  put  it  on  the  market  so  that  others  can  use  it  too. 

The  Interview. 

HILL  OR  DRILL  FOR  CORN? 

A  Talk  About  Fertilizers. 

“  Shall  we  plant  our  corn  in  hills  or  drills  ?  ”  said  a 
representative  of  The  Rural  to  Prof.  I.  P.  Roberts. 

“  Nearly  all  carefully  conducted  experiments  go  to 
show  that  more  corn  can  be  grown  to  the  acre  when 
planted  in  drills  than  in  hills.  Perhaps  it  would  not 
be  wide  of  the  mark  to  put  the  difference  at  five 
bushels  per  acre  more  of  the  drilled  corn.” 

“  Do  you,  then,  advise  farmers  so  to  plant  it  ?  ” 

“Well,  that  depends.  Corn  planted  in  drills  is  more 
difficult  to  keep  clean  than  in  hills,  where  the  cultiva¬ 
tor  can  be  run  both  ways.  With  drilled  corn,  if  the 


season  is  good,  and  we  keep  well  up  with  our  work,  it 
is  all  right.  But  if  a  wet  season  comes  and  the  grass 
gets  a  start  in  our  corn  fields,  there  is  apt  to  be 
trouble.  As  a  rule,  if  we  have  clean  culture  with  corn 
in  drills,  we  must  do  more  work  with  the  hands  and 
hoe,  and  that  will  generally  eat  up  the  margin.  An 
expert  will  do  best  with  drills,  the  every-day  working 
farmer  is  apt  to  ‘  get  left.’  ” 

“Then,  again,”  said  Prof.  Roberts,  “  it  costs  nearly 
20  per  cent  more  to  cut  corn  in  drills  than  in  hills, 
when  it  is  cut  by  hand.  This  seems  like  a  wide  di¬ 
vergence,  and  some  have  questioned  the  accuracy  of 
this  estimate.  But  I  have  made  the  statement  as  the 
result  of  careful  observations  on  the  work,  when  the 
laborers  did  not  know  that  any  were  being  made.  A 
single  blow  with  the  knife  cuts  the  stalks  in  a  hill, 
whereas  in  drills  it  will  take  two  or  three  and  some¬ 
times  four  blows  to  do  the  same  work.  If  it  is  cut  by 
machinery,  the  corn  in  drills  is  cut  most  easily. 

“  Does  that  sum  up  the  situation  ?” 

“  So  far  as  direct  results  are  concerned.  But  there 
is  another  very  important  phase  of  the  matter,  and 
one  which  is  altogether  too  much  neglected.  I  allude 
to  the  effects  upon  subsequent  crops  resulting  from 
the  thorough  culture  which  it  is  possible  to  give  corn 
planted  in  hills.  We  do  not  half  estimate  the  value  of 
culture.  There  are  vast  stores  of  fertility  in  our  soils, 
if  we  will  only  bring  them  out  and  render  them  .avail¬ 
able  by  thorough  and  persistent  culture.  This  was 
thoroughly  illustrated  on  the  college  farm,  by  a  crop 
of  oats.  We  had  three  plots  of  corn  the  year  before, 
one  sowed,  one  in  drills  and  one  in  hills.  They  were 
side  by  side,  and  the  following  spring  they  were  sowed 
to  oats.  When  we  came  to  cut  them,  the  reaper  started 
in  at  the  part  of  the  field  which  had  been  planted  to 
corn  in  hills,  and  the  reel  of  the  machine  was  adjusted 
to  the  height  of  the  oats.  When  it  got 
to  the  middle  of  the  field  where  the  corn 
had  been  in  drills,  the  oats  were  not 
quite  so  fine,  and  when  the  last  part 
was  reached,  where  corn  had  been  sowed 
the  reel  would  not  touch  the  oats,  they 
were  so  short.  The  workman  called  my 
attention  to  the  matter,  and  I  looked  it 
over  carefully.  The  soil  was  all  alike 
and  had  been  fertilized  alike,  the  varia¬ 
tion  being  merely  the  result  of  the  cul¬ 
ture  the  various  parts  of  the  field  had 
received.” 

“That  seems  almost  incredible,  ’  said 
The  Rural. 

“There  is  no  doubt  about  its  accuracy,” 
said  Prof.  Roberts.  “We  have  noted  the 
same  results  repeatedly,  and  they  show 
for  years  afterward,  as  the  following 
will  prove.  In  187<>  we  planted  a  field  with  mangolds 
and  corn,  following  it  with  our  regular  rotation  of 
oats,  wheat  and  clover.  In  1880  we  again  planted 
mangolds  and  corn  ;  but  we  enlarged  the  part  devoted 
to  mangolds,  encroaching  on  the  part  before  planted 
to  corn.  Now,  remember  that  mangolds  receive  much 
more  cultivation  than  corn,  the  small  cultivator  being 
kept  running  through  them  until  quite  late  in  the  sea¬ 
son.  Then  see  the  results.  The  crop  of  mangolds  on 
the  part  of  the  field  where  mangolds  had  been  grown 
before,  was  about  30  per  cent  larger  than  that  on  that 
part  where  corn  had  been  grown,  and  this,  mind  you, 
after  an  interval  of  four  years,  during  which  all  the 
land  had  received  precisely  the  same  treatment. 
There’s  nothing  like  culture  and  plenty  of  it.  We 
grew  30  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre,  the  third  con¬ 
tinuous  crop  without  manure,  on  land  which  had  been 
previously  well  tilled.” 

“  You  are  evidently  strongly  impressed  with  the 
value  of  culture  ?  ” 

“Most  certainly.  Good  agriculture  means,  first 
culture,  and  secondly,  careful  conservation  of  farm 
manures,  plus  commercial  fertilizers.” 

“Can  you  make  suggestions  as  to  absorbents  for 
liquid  manure  ?  ” 

“  One  good  way  on  farms  where  there  arc  silos,  is  to 
cover  them  with  good  earth,  from  two  to  four  feet  in 
thickness.  The  heat  of  the  ensilage  will  dry  out  the 
earth  and  when  you  begin  to  feed  it,  you  can  use  the 
dry  earth  as  an  absorbent.  Muck  is  good  and  sawdust 
is  also  good.  Manure  containing  sawdust  should  be 
composted.  This  soon  breaks  down  the  woody  fiber.” 

“  Do  you  consider  corn  the  best  crop  on  which  to  use 
stable  manure  ?  ” 

“  By  all  means.  Corn  will  get  more  out  of  it  than 
will  any  other  plant.  In  ordinary  rotative  farming  it 
will  pay  to  increase  the  use  of  fertilizers  as  the  manure 
supply  increases.  That  is,  the  farmer  will  find  himself 
crowding  the  stable  manure  on  to  certain  fields  and 
crops  and  buying  fertilizers  to  go  on  the  other  crops. 
We  lose  too  much  of  the  nitrogen  in  our  stable  manure. 
If  we  could  save  it  all  and  make  use  of  suitable  green 
crops  we  would  need  to  buy  little  besides  potash  and 
phosphoric  acid,  which  are,  as  everybody  knows,  the 
cheapest  elements  of  fertility. 


The  Ideal  Farm  Wagon.  Fig.  124. 
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Some  of  the  analyses  printed  on  fertilizer  bag's  puzzle 
the  farmer;  “bone  phosphate”  and  two  or  three 
forms  of  phosphoric  acid  printed  together  only  mislead 
farmers.  So  do  “  sulphate  of  potash,  “  total  potash, 
etc.  Then  to  say  that  a  fertilizer  contains  8  to  12  per 
cent  of  phosphoric  acid  is  folly.  If  8  is  all  they  will 
guarantee,  let  them  say  that  and  no  more  ! 

Commercial.  Fertilizers. 

CHEAPER  AND  BETTER  THAN  STABLE  MANURE. 

If  a  man  will  buy  and  put  on  one  acre  of  ground 
$15  worth  of  each  of  these  he  will  be  satisfied  of  the 
truth  of  this  assertion.  When  a  man  says  “I  don’t 
believe  that  phosphate  does  any  good ;  I  never  used 
any,”  it  may  be  set  down  for  certain  that  his  bald  as¬ 
sertion  will  have  more  weight  with  poor  farmers 
than  the  statement  of  Joseph  Harris  about  his  experi¬ 
ence  on  the  Moreton  Farm  near  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  or 
those  of  the  numerous  correspondents  of  The  Rural 
New-Yorker,  who  give  testimony  on  the  other  side  of 
the  question.  If  you  do  not  use  fertilizers,  try  them  in 
a  small  way,  and  on  various  crops,  side  by  side ;  try 
different  quantities  also,  and  note  the  results.  I  do 
not  claim  that  commercial  fertilizers  are  better  than 
good  stable  manure  ;  but  I  do  claim  that  a  high-grade 
fertilizer  is  better  than  the  average  manure.  Make  all 
the  manure  you  can,  save  it  and  use  it,  and  if  you  fall 
short  of  enough,  then  fill  out  with  fertilizers.  Do  not 
for  the  want  of  a  few  dollars’  worth  of  these,  worry 
over  poor  crops  all  summer,  and  lay  the  blame  on 
Providence,  when  you  have  not  done  your  part.  On 
our  old  farms  crops  must  be  fed  the  same  as  stock. 

What  would  you  think  of  a  farmer  who  would  turn 
a  dairy  of  cows  into  a  pasture  that  could  not  supply 
more  than  half  their  wants,  and  give  them  nothing 
more  ?  Would  you  call  him  a  good  farmer  ?  No.  The 
good  farmer  would  supply  the  deficiency  by  giving 
grain,  etc.  On  the  one  hand,  you  would  see  poor  cows, 
poor  feed,  poor  fences,  poor  buildings  and  a  poor 
farmer,  who  would  deserve  the  pity,  or  perhaps  the 
contempt  of  all  mankind  for  his  ignorance  of  what  is 
right.  On  the  other  hand  you  would  see  fine-looking 
cows,  good  fences,  good  buildings  and  a  man  who  asks 
for  no  pity,  and  j^ou  will  find  that  he  takes  The  R. 
N.-Y.  or  some  other  good  agricultural  paper.  The  one 
will  attribute  all  his  poor  crops  to  Providence.  There 
was  too  much  or  too  little  rain,  or  various  other  mis¬ 
fortunes  occurred  ;  while  the  other  who  has  fed  his 
crops  as  he  has  his  cows,  smiles  and  thanks  God, 
and  keeps  more  stock,  and  adds  to  the  size  of  his  barns, 
because  he  uses  fertilizers.  A  farmer  must  have  more 
brains  than  a  woodchuck  ;  he  must  have  brains  and 
common-sense  enough  to  knowr  that  all  fertilizers  will 
not  act  in  the  same  way  on  the  same  land  and  that 
therefore  there  must  be  experimenting  and  he  must 
note  the  results  of  the  different  experiments. 

In  my  1(5  years’  experience  in  the  use  of  fertilizers,  I 
have  learned  a  great  deal.  I  now  use  more  than  ever, 
and  a  better  grade,  at  a  higher  price.  I  take  the  guar¬ 
anteed  analyses  for  my  guide.  One  writer  in  The  R. 
N.-Y.  two  or  three  weeks  ago  said  that  he  had  gener¬ 
ally  used  200  pounds  to  the  acre  ;  but  that  last  season 
lie  had  used  300  pounds  to  the  acre  on  oats  and  he 
thought  the  last  100  pounds  had  paid  him  best,  but  he 
did  not  know  whether  using  another  100  pounds  would 
produce  proportionately  better  results.  That  man 
will  know,  because  he  will  try  the  experiment  and 
report,  and  1  shall  read  his  statement,  if  I  live,  because 
we  both  take  The  R.  N.-Y.  c.  m.  lusk. 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of  the 
writer  to  Insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question,  please  see  If  It  Is 
not  answered  In  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions 
at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 

Growing-  Sweet  Corn  for  a  Factory. 

It.  E.  P.,  Fleming,  N.  Y. — 1.  A  corn  canning  establish¬ 
ment  is  about  to  be  started  3%  miles  from  my  place. 
1.  Would  it  be  profitable  for  me  to  raise  sugar  corn  for 
it  at  50  cents  per  cwt  ?  2.  How  many  cwt.  would  be  a 
good  yield  per  acre  on  good  corn  land  ?  3.  How  many 

acres  had  I  better  “  tackle  ?” 

Ans. — It  depends  upon  how  it  is  to  be  weighed.  If 
the  50  cents  per  cwt.  is  for  the  unhusked  corn  just  as 
it  is  picked  from  the  stalks,  it  should  prove  quite 
profitable,  but  if  that  price  is  to  be  paid  for  the 
husked  corn,  it  would  not  give  nearly  so  large  a  profit. 
Still,  even  in  the  latter  case  good  corn  land  should 
yield  a  fair  profit.  The  factories  with  which  I  am 
most  familiar,  buy  the  corn  by  the  bushel,  paying 
usually  25  to  30  cents  per  bushel.  The  whole  load  is 
weighed  ;  then  enough  is  husked  to  make  a  bushel  of 
husked  ears,  and  these  and  the  husks  removed  are 
weighed  together.  The  weight  of  the  load  divided  by 
this  gives  the  number  of  bushels.  In  this  case  the 
weight  of  a  bushel  varies  greatly,  but  perhaps  a  fair 


average  would  be  not  far  from  60  pounds;  it  should  be 
rather  under  than  over;  so  with  these  data,  R.  E.  P. 
should  be  able  to  determine  for  himself  as  to  whether 
it  will  be  profitable  for  him  to  grow  this  crop.  2.  I 
have  known  160  bushels  per  acre  to  be  grown  on  a  five- 
acre  field  of  good,  well-manured  corn  land,  but  most 
growers  consider  100  bushels  a  fairly  satisfactory  crop, 
while  the  majority  will  probably  average  considerably 
less.  Something  depends  upon  the  variety  as  well  as 
upon  its  adaptability  to  the  soil.  The  canners  require 
some  early  varieties  to  be  planted,  in  order  to  prolong 
the  season  of  canning.  These  do  not  yield  so  well  as 
the  later  varieties.  Then  again,  varieties  that  succeed 
on  one  soil  are  not  worth  planting  on  another  and  dif¬ 
ferent  soil.  These  are  things  that  can  be  learned 
only  by  experiment.  3.  “  Tackle”  no  more  than  you 
can  care  for  thoroughly  and  on  time.  Sugar  corn  is 
not  quite  so  vigorous  as  field  corn,  especially  when 
small,  and  it  requires  more  nursing.  There  will  be 
more  profit  in  a  small  field  well  cared  for  than  in  a 
large  one  indifferently  cultivated.  There  are  many 
things  to  learn  about  planting  and  caring  for  the  crop, 
picking  the  corn,  etc.,  and  these  can  be  learned  more 
cheaply  on  a  small  scale.  Under  ordinary  circum¬ 
stances,  I  should  say  four  or  five  acres,  possibly  less, 
would  be  enough  to  begin  with.  A  few  points  in  re¬ 
lation  to  this  crop  may  be  of  interest  to  beginners.  It 
must  not  be  planted  until  the  soil  is  thoroughly  warm, 
or  the  seed  will  rot  instead  of  germinating.  The  soil 
should  be  most  carefully  prepared,  and  the  seed 
planted  as  soon  as  feasible,  that  the  crop  may  be 
gathered  and  the  stalks  cured  early  in  the  fall.  The 
cultivation,  fertilizers,  etc.,  differ  little  from  those  in 
use  in  the  cultivation  of  the  common  field  corn.  Fre¬ 
quent  and  thorough,  shallow  and  level  culture  are 
needed.  The  seed  is  usually  furnished  by  the  canners 
to  be  paid  for  from  the  crop.  The  field  must  usually 
be  gone  over  twice  in  picking,  which  makes  the  labor 
of  harvesting  greater.  The  canners  usually  pay  for 
the  crop  during  the  succeeding  winter  to  suit  their 
own  convenience,  though  some,  I  believe,  pay  when 
the  crop  is  delivered.  The  time  is  specified  in  the  con¬ 
tract.  The  stalks  of  sweet  corn  are  superior  as  feed 
to  those  of  field  corn,  but  are  more  difficult  to  cure. 
I  always  found  the  crop  a  profitable  and  satisfactory 
one  to  grow,  though  there  are  some  risks.  For  in¬ 
stance,  a  wet  and  cold  spring  is  likely  to  give  a  poor 
stand.  It  may  be  impossible  to  get  the  corn  all  picked 
before  it  gets  too  ripe  for  canning,  in  which  case  the 
canners  will  not  receive  it.  Most  contracts  contain  a 
clause  which  releases  them  from  taking  the  corn  in 
case  of  a  fire  in  the  factory,  or  other  crippling  acci¬ 
dent.  Rut  there  are  risks  in  growing  all  crops,  which 
must  be  met,  and  those  in  growing  sweet  corn  are  no 
greater  than  the  average.  f.  h.  valentine. 

The  Manurial  Value  of  Stock  Foods. 

Q.  IF.  D.,  Tenafly,  N.  J. — What  is  considered  the 
manurial  value  received  from  feeding  cattle  or  horses; 
that  is,  what  percentage  of  the  cost  returns  in  manure? 

Ans. — It  is  not  easy  to  answer  this  question.  The 
experiments  on  the  late  Duke  of  Bedford’s  estate  at 
Woburn,  England, were  originally  instituted,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  primarily 
to  answer  this  question;  but  though  they  have  been 
carefully  carried  on  for  15  years,  they  have  thrown 
much  light  on  every  other  question  except  this  partic¬ 
ular  one.  The  fact  is  that  science  and  practice,  though 
they  do  not  exactly  differ,  do  not  seem  to  agree.  We 
have  overestimated  the  value  of  the  manure.  The 
value  is  there  ;  the  elements  of  plant-food  are  there  ; 
there  is  no  flaw  in  the  argument,  but  the  crops  fail  to 
show  what  we  expected.  For  instance,  the  value  of 
the  manure  from  a  ton  of  cotton-seed  cake  is  $27.86  ; 
while  that  from  a  ton  of  Indian  corn  is  only  $6.65.  And 
“figures  will  not  lie.”  I  have  fed  out  many  thousands  of 
dollars’  worth  of  food  on  my  farm,  relying  on  the  truth 
of  these  figures.  I  have  just  as  much  faith  in  the 
figures  as  I  then  had.  I  have  no  doubt  of  their  essen¬ 
tial  truth.  But  let  no  one  think  he  is  going  to  get 
$27.86  in  the  manure  derived  from  feeding  a  ton  of 
cotton-seed  cake.  He  may  and  he  may  not.  It  de¬ 
pends  on  what  he  does  with  the  manure.  I  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  does  not  pay  to  manure  the 
land.  We  must  manure  the  crops.  If  land  gets  hold 
of  manure  it  will  keep  it.  I  cannot  now  discuss  this 
subject.  It  is  clear  to  my  mind,  however,  that  while 
the  manure  from  a  ton  of  cotton-seed  cake  is  worth,  so 
far  as  actual  plant  food  is  concerned,  four  times  as 
much  as  the  manure  from  a  ton  of  Indian  corn,  it  may 
not  infrequently  happen  in  practical  farming  that 
the  manure  from  the  ton  of  corn  may  do  as  much  good 
for  one  or  two  crops  as  manure  from  the  ton  of  cot¬ 
ton-seed  cake!  Why?  Because  the  soil  locks  up  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  plant-food  and  lets  them  out  very  slowly.  If 
it  were  not  for  the  retentive  powers  of  the  soil  this 
earth  would  have  been  a  desert  ages  ago.  Nature  pre¬ 
serves  plant  food;  agriculture  wants  to  get  hold  of  it 
to-day  and  convert  it  into  crops  that  will  nourish  man 
and  beast  and  bring  in  some  money.  :We  want  to  make 


our  plant  food  soluble  and  available  and  apply  it  to 
those  crops  which  will  pay  for  its  use  at  once.  Just 
now  it  is  hard  to  tell  what  those  crops  are.  Prices  of 
ordinary  farm  crops  are  too  low.  That  they  will  be 
higher  seems  certain,  and  when  that  time  comes  those 
of  us  who  have  been  feeding  out  large  quantities  of 
food  on  our  farms  to  stock  nuiy  get  our  money  back.  I 
think  we  shall.  The  manure  is  not  lost. 

There  is  one  branch  of  this  subject  on  which  we  have 
reliable  information.  When  we  feed  a  given  amount 
of  food  to  a  sheep,  a  horse  or  a  steer  we  know  just 
what  and  about  how  much  of  the  different  constitu¬ 
ents  of  the  food  are  retained  in  the  animal  and  how 
much  are  voided  in  the  manure.  A  crop  of  wheat  or 
grass  as  drawn  to  the  barn  contains,  in  100  pounds,  a 
little  over  one  pound  of  nitrogen  and  five  pounds  of 
ash  that  it  has  got  from  the  soil,  and  the  one  pound  of 
nitrogen  and  five  pounds  of  ash  (half  of  this  is  silica  or 
sand)  have  enabled  the  plant  to  get  94  pounds  of  car¬ 
bonaceous  matter  from  the  atmosphere.  This  carbon¬ 
aceous  matter  is  the  principal  food  of  man  and  animals. 
It  has  no  direct  manurial  value.  The  nitrogen  and 
the  ash  of  the  wheat,  hay  and  other  food  are  all  that 
we  need  consider.  Of  the  nitrogen,  sheep,  horses  and 
steers  take  out  of  the  food  about  five  per  cent ;  if  they 
grow  very  rapidly,  possibly  sometimes  as  high  as  10 
per  cent.  Of  the  ash,  but  one  per  cent  is  retained  in 
the  animal.  Ninety-nine  per  cent  is  voided  in  the 
manure. 

With  milch  cows  that  are  giving  a  good  flow  of  milk 
more  plant  food  is  taken  from  the  food  and  is  carried 
off  in  the  milk.  As  high  as  30  per  cent  of  the  nitrogen 
of  the  food  and  perhaps  two  or  three  per  cent  of  the  ash 
of  the  food  are  carried  off  in  the  milk,  and  instead  of 
having  from  90  to  95  per  cent  of  the  nitrogen  of  the 
food  in  the  manure,  as  is  the  case  with  sheep  and 
horses,  we  have  only  70  to  80  per  cent.  Even  this, 
however,  shows  what  a  great  advantage,  so  far  as 
enriching  the  ground  is  concerned,  there  is  in  feeding 
hay  and  other  foods  to  crops  rather  than  selling  them. 

If  you  can  manage  to  feed  out  food  to  animals  with¬ 
out  actual  and  decided  loss,  there  is  no  other  way  of 
enriching  a  farm  so  surely,  permanently  and  economic¬ 
ally  as  by  feeding  animals  and  carefully  saving  and 
applying  the  manure.  If  you  can  feed  without  loss 
and  have  the  needed  capital,  you  cannot  buy  too  much 
cotton-seed  or  linseed  cake,  bran,  shorts,  brewers’ 
grains  (fresh  or  dried),  malt-sprouts,  or  clover  hay  and 
feed  them  out  to  horses,  sheep,  pigs  or  cows.  On  this 
point  there  can  be  no  question.  The  only  question  is 
how  best  to  use  the  manure  when  you  have  it.  This  is 
where  the  doubt  and  the  difficulty  come  in.  At  present 
prices  it  is  hard  to  make  farming  pay.  But  prices, 
especially  for  meat  and  other  animal  products,  are 
advancing  and  are  likely  to  advance  more  and  more. 
There  is  hope  for  us  yet,  especially  in  the  production 
of  good  animal  products,  such  as  mutton,  beef,  poultry, 
eggs,  cheese,  butter  and  milk.  Joseph  Harris. 

Ridding:  Ferns  of  Snails  and  Angle-Worms. 

Mrs.  E.  K.  L.,  Athens,  Ga. — Most  of  my  ferns  are 
planted  on  a  greenhouse  bench,  three  feet  from  the 
floor,  12  inches  deep,  and  three  feet  wide.  The 
soil  is  two-thirds  wood  earth,  and  one-third  well- 
rotted  manure,  sand  and  broken  bits  of  charcoal 
for  drainage.  They  have  been  planted  three  years. 
The  first  year  they  were  lovely.  Since  then  they 
have  been  infested  by  hundreds  of  angle-worms, 
and  numerous  snails.  I  catch  all  of  the  latter  I 
can  by  laying  pieces  of  wet  chips  on  the  bed, 
and  they  hide  under  them.  What  will  kill  angle- 
worms  without  injuring  the  fern  roots  ?  I  also  have 
some  maiden-hair  in  pots,  which  are  full  of  angle- 
worms.  I  don’t  want  to  disturb  the  beds  if  I  can  avoid 
it.  What  should  be  done  ?  My  ferns  all  grow  better 
with  well-rotted  and  fine  manure  added  to  the  soil. 

Ans. — To  get  rid  of  the  angle-worms  use  lime-water 
on  the  soil ;  this  will  make  the  worms  come  to  the  sur¬ 
face,  so  that  they  may  be  caught.  You  cannot  use  an 
insecticide  to  kill  them  in  the  soil,  without  endanger¬ 
ing  the  plants.  In  the  case  of  pot  ferns,  as  the  worms 
are  usually  at  the  bottom  of  the  soil,  turn  the  plants 
lightly  out  of  the  pots,  and  examine  for  the  pests.  It 
is  not  a  very  easy  matter  to  get  rid  of  these  worms 
when  they  have  become  numerous;  for  the  reason 
that  both  the  soil  and  manure  used  in  potting  should 
be  examined,  for  the  purpose  of  excluding  them  as  far 
as  possible.  To  destroy  snails  distribute  lettuce  and 
cabbage  leaves,  or  slices  of  raw  potatoes  about  the 
benches  at  night ;  in  the  morning  collect  these  traps 
and  destroy  the  snails.  This  course  persisted  in  soon 
extirpates  them. 

Don’t  Let  Them  Cultivate  Deep. 

J.  P.  W.,  Unity,  Ohio. — In  the  cultivation  of  corn, 
potatoes  and  such  crops  would  it  not  be  better  to  cul¬ 
tivate  deep  the  first  time,  to  get  the  soil  loosened  up 
well ;  then  cultivate  shallow  during  the  rest  of  the 
season,  especially  if  the  weather  were  dry  and  hot  ?  I 
believe  that  deep  cultivation  during  hot,  dry  weather 
injures  the  roots  of  large  corn  or  potatoes,  etc.,  and 
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makes  the  ground  so  loose  that  the  moisture  escapes 
too  readily.  If  the  ground  were  worked  very  shallow 
— just  deep  enough  to  keep  the  crust  broken  so  that 
the  air  could  get  in  freely,  and  so  that  the  ground 
could  absorb  any  moisture  which  might  fall — wouldn’t 
the  results  be  better  ?  I  have  seen  farmers,  as 
soon  as  the  corn  was  large  enough  so  that  it  would 
not  be  covered,  ridge  it  up  with  the  shovel-plow  in 
high  ridges.  Will  not  the  dry  weather  affect  such 
corn  much  more  than  if  it  were  treated  as  I  have  men¬ 
tioned  ? 

Ans. — We  would  prefer  the  deep  cultivation  before 
the  crop  is  in,  and  shallow  cultivation  thereafter.  A 
corn  plant  a  foot  high  often  has  roots  extending  within 
a  circle  two  feet  in  diameter.  Years  ago,  The  R.  N.-Y. 
“  ridged  up”  a  part  of  a  field  just  before  the  plants 
were  in  silk,  during  a  dry  period.  These  plants  were 
so  injured  that  their  yield  was  greatly  lessened  both 
in  grain  and  stover. 

Holding:  Glass  on  a  Greenhouse. 

D.  F.,  Salem ,  Oregon. — I  am  gardening  to  some  extent 
under  glass.  I  want  to  extend  my  building  this  sea¬ 
son.  I  have  in  use  glass  10  x  12.  I  followed  Peter  Hen¬ 
derson’s  instructions  in  building  as  nearly  as  I  could. 
My  glasses  work  loose  and  the  wind  breaks  a  num¬ 
ber.  What  is  the  best  size  of  glass,  and  why  ?  How 
should  the  glasses  be  fastened  so  that  they  will  not 
slip  down,  and  so  that  the  wind  cannot  throw  them 
out? 

Ans. — In  modern  greenhouses  the  glass  used  is 
14  x  18  as  a  rule,  though  some  use  8x10.  The  larger 
glass  is  considered  preferable,  as  it  gives  more  light. 
In  glazing,  the  bar  is  puttied,  and  the  glass  is  bedded 
in  the  putty,  lapping  it  only  an  eighth  of  an  inch.  The 
small  lap  is  better  than  a  large  one,  as  it  obstructs 
light  less  and  wastes  less  glass.  The  glass  is  fastened 
in  place  by  Van  Reyper’s  glazing  points,  which  you 
will  find  illustrated  in  Henderson’s  catalogue,  page 
148.  They  cost  only  75  cents  per  1,000,  and  do  the 
work  perfectly — better  than  any  other  device.  After 
the  work  is  done,  trim  off  the  protruding  putty  on  the 
under  side. 

Chemicals  or  Tillage  for  the  Corn. 

E.  H.  C.,  Carmel,  Ind. — That  New  Jersey  farming 
experience  with  “chemical  fertilizers ”  is  worthless, 
if  not  vicious,  as  advice  to  Hoosiers.  Our  experiment 
station  tried  commercial  fertilizers  on  its  fertile  land, 
and  couldn’t  get  a  sign  of  a  return.  This  is  true  of 
many  sections  in  the  State  ;  yet  stable  manure  helps 
the  crops  everywhere.  Much  of  our  land  will  not  pro¬ 
duce  more  than  40  or  50  bushels  of  corn  per  acre,  or  15 
bushels  of  wheat.  A  crop  rotation  with  clover  every 
third  year,  is  not  equally  well  suited  to  all  fields  :  A 
burr-oak  bottom  doesn’t  need  it  as  often  as  the  white- 
oak  upland.  This  complicates  the  rotation,  giving  twice 
enough  of  a  corn  acreage  one  year  for  the  team  and  half 
enough  the  next.  But  this  is  not  the  worst :  it  does  not 
finally  give  more  than  an  increase  of  10  bushels  per  acre; 
whereas  we  are  ambitious  to  have  an  increase  of  30 
bushels.  Stable  manure  may  help  a  corn  crop  of  10 
acres  ;  but  on  50  to  70  acres  the  stable  manure  on  the 
average  160-acre  farm  would  only  cover  a  few  knolls. 
The  advice  to  “  save  all  the  manure  you  can”  is  no 
answer  to  our  dilemma.  I  have  a  manure  shed  and 
trade  straw  to  bed  highly  fed  horses,  and  get  all  the 
ashes  I  can  at  the  saw-mill  (about  one  load  a  month), 
and  the  patch  covered  by  it  all  on  a  50-acre  corn-crop 
looks  like  a  tom-tit  on  a  newspaper.  Clover  is 
said  to  be  the  cheapest  manure  a  farmer  can  use.  I 
always  sow  all  of  my  small  grains  to  clover,  even  if  the 
sod  must  be  broken  the  next  spring,  and  I  aim  to  keep 
some  green  thing  on  all  my  land  all  winter  to  look 
after  the  nitrates ;  but  the  land  is  not  improving 
as  fast  as  I  wish.  I  sowed  ammoniated  superphosphate 
on  several  acres  one  year.  It  smelt  so  strong  that  a 
dozen  buzzards  actually  walked  about  the  field,  yet 
the  wheat  was  no  better  on  that  part  of  the  field  than 
on  the  rest,  and  produced  only  about  18  bushels  per 
acre. 

Mr.  Terry  makes  a  success  with  clover,  but  before 
his  clover  craze  he  had  a  manure  craze,  and  hauled  it 
on  every  idle  day  till  the  farm  was  almost  a  hot-bed. 
With  us  the  manure  can’t  be  found.  Now  he  says : 
“Sow  thick  and  mow  twice  to  thicken,”  etc.  Well, 
this  will  bring  a  heavy  crop  of  great  fertilizing  power 
on  land  full  of  manure,  and  a  farm  not  larger  than 
half  a  Hoosiet  corn  field.  His  advice  may  be  good  ; 
I  have  followed  it  and  like  it ;  but  following  it  does 
not  cause  a  rapid  i-ecuperation,  though  with  plenty  of 
manure  it  is  a  marked  success.  I  believe  we  lose  some¬ 
thing  in  tramping  the  ground  when  wet  and  in  feeding 
too  closely.  Now,  will  The  Rural  give  me  a  formula 
for  experimenting  with  commercial  manures  ? 

Ans. — It  does  not  seem  to  us  that  the  land  needs 
much  more  manure  or  chemicals,  except,  perhaps,  pot¬ 
ash,  half  as  much  as  it  needs  extra  tillage.  If  you 
could  plant  and  till  your  crops  as  carefully  and  thor¬ 
oughly  as  the  smaller  farmers  do,  you  would  equal 
them  in  yield  per  acre.  Fertilizers  on  good  land  do 


not  pay,  unless  used  on  potatoes  or  some  other  “water 
crop  ”  that  can  be  sold  for  a  good  cash  price.  On  large 
areas  with  low-priced  corn  it  is  a  question  whether  it 
will  pay  a  farmer  to  buy  nitrogen.  Heavy  crops  of 
clover,  supplemented  with  a  liberal  use  of  potash  and 
phosphoric  acid,  may  be  ample  to  keep  up  the  fertility. 
We  speak  now  of  farming  at  a  distance  from  market 
where  it  is  not  profitable  to  grow  potatoes  or  similar 
cash  crops.  The  remarks  by  Mr.  Lewis  and  Mr.  Gerard 
in  this  issue,  are  helpful.  If  you  want  to  experiment 
with  fertilizers  you  could  use  on  different  acres, 
through  the  field,  200  pounds  of  superphosphate,  200  of 
bone  meal,  and  200  of  basic  slag.  This  will  give  three 
forms  of  phosphoric  acid.  On  other  aci*es  use  200 
pounds  of  sulphate  of  potash  and  200  of  muriate.  On 
others  use  the  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  in  combina¬ 
tion,  say,  the  sulphate  with  the  superphosphate,  and 
the  muriate  with  bone  meal.  You  might  also  use,  as 
an  experiment  only,  one  bag  of  a  complete  fertilizer 
on  another  acre.  The  Michigan  Carbon  Works,  De¬ 
troit,  can  supply  the  goods. 

Reducing-  Mutton  Bones. 

SubscrU>er,  Canada. — Will  it  pay  me  to  buy  mutton 
bones  at  $5  per  ton  ?  Can  I  “reduce”  them  at  home 
by  using  caustic  potash  or  sulphuric  acid,  and  will  a 
large  iron  tank  be  suitable  for  doing  it  ? 

Ans. — I  should  think  it  would  pay  to  buy  bones  from 
a  canning  factory  at  $5  per  ton,  but  they  cannot  be 
economically  reduced  with  caustic  potash  or  sulphuric 
acid  until  after  the  large  part  of  grease  has  been 
taken  out.  The  only  way  really  to  reduce  bones  is  to 
thoroughly  boil  them  or  digest  them  in  a  covered  tank, 
and  if  it  can  be  done  under  steam  pressure  at  60 
pounds,  it  will  not  only  take  out  the  grease,  but  will 
break  up  the  texture  of  the  bones  and  make  it  possible 
to  reduce  them  in  an  ordinary  iron  mill.  Acid  will  not 
take  hold  of  bone  which  contains  grease,  and  while 
potash  will  take  hold  of  it,  it  does  so  by  forming  a 
soap,  but  the  bone  is  not  reduced  materially.  As  to 
the  best  method  for  a  farmer  to  handle  such  bone,  I 
would  say  that  I  do  not  know  of  one  ;  but  I  would 
suggest  that  he  first  boil  the  bones  and  get  all  the 
grease  out  of  them,  and  then  either  take  them  to  some 
mill  and  have  them  ground,  or  compost  them  with 
hard- wood  ashes  or  caustic  potash  for  8  or  12  months, 
keeping  them  moist ;  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  they 
would  probably  be  pretty  well  rotted  and  would  make 
a  very  excellent  fertilizer.  w.  H.  bowkkr. 

Forag-e  for  Four  Cows  on  an  Acre. 

Several  Subscribers. — On  page  130,  P.  II.  Monroe  tells 
of  growing  forage  enough  on  one  acre  “to  feed  four 
cows  a  full  year.”  How  does  he  do  it  ? 

Ans.  Mr.  Monroe  meant  that  he  grew  all  the  fod¬ 
der  or  roughage  of  the  cows’  food.  The  R.  N.-Y.  should 
have  stated  this  fact,  Mr.  Monroe  writes  :  “  I  would 
do  it  with  B.  &  W.  ensilage  corn  planted  in  rich  soil  in 
drills  three  feet  eight  inches  apart  and  nine  inches 
apart  in  the  row.  This  will  give  15,840  plants  on  an 
acre,  which  should  weigh  at  least  five  pounds  to  the 
plant,  or  79,200  pounds  per  acre  when  sufficiently  ma¬ 
tured  to  be  cut  into  the  silo.  Fifty  pounds  per  day  of 
this  silage  make  forage  enough  for  one  of  my  Jersey 
cows — 18,250  pounds  for  a  full  year.  This  amount  of 
forage,  properly  balanced  by  more  nitrogenous  mater¬ 
ial,  as  bran,  oil-meal,  etc.,  gives  splendid  results  in 
milk  and  butter.” 

The  Profits  in  Condensed  Milk 

0.  F.  F.,  Monmouth,  Me. — It  is  contemplated  to  start 
five  milk-condensing  factories  in  this  state.  1.  Tak¬ 
ing  everything  into  consideration,  is  the  outlook  en¬ 
couraging — to  the  milk  producers  or  the  owners  of  the 
factories — for  much  if  any  profit  ?  2.  The  parties  who 

are  instigating  the  enterprise  represent  the  demand 
and  the  profit  to  be  very  large.  If  this  is  the  case, 
why  will  not  the  erection  of  condensing  factories  near 
New  York  city  solve  the  trouble  complained  of  on  the 
first  page  of  The  Rural  for  March  12. 

Ans.  Before  long  we  hope  to  give  a  detailed  account 
of  the  workings  of  a  condensary — one  of  the  largest  in 
the  country.  1.  If  it  were  at  all  likely  that  five  con- 
densaries  were  about  to  be  built  at  once  and  their  pro¬ 
duct  put  on  the  market,  it  might  and  probably  would 
have  a  tendency  to  lower  the  price  of  the  manufac¬ 
tured  product.  But  no  such  condition  is  apt  to  arise. 
Condensaries  are  extensive  affairs,  require  a  year  for 
building,  and  it  will  be  a  part  of  another  before  their 
product  will  go  on  the  market.  They  also  require 
large  capital.  The  milk  producer  who  sells  his  milk 
to  them  does  so  at  a  stipulated  price  and  of  course 
knows  whether  it  will  pay  or  not.  The  demand  for 
condensed  milk  is  constantly  growing  and  it  is  not 
likely  that  the  market  for  it  will  be  glutted.  2.  We 
do  not  think  the  profit  is  very  large,  but  moderately 
so.  We  should  be  very  glad  to  see  two  or  three  con¬ 
densaries  established  in  the  district  from  which  New 
York’s  milk  supply  is  drawn.  It  would  have  a  whole¬ 
some  effect  in  relieving  the  plethora  which  exists 
there,  and  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  getting  all 
the  milk  needed. 


Miscellaneous. 

The  Bush  Lima  Beans. — G.  E.  K.,  Carey,  Ohio.— -Tt  is 
the  opinion  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  that  the  bush  Limas  or  the 
bush  Sieva,  will  settle  down  to  be  valuable  as  gar¬ 
den  Limas  or  as  preferable  where  poles  are  either 
scarce,  expensive  or  considered  unsightly.  Bush  Limas 
require  no  tying  to  the  poles,  no  setting  of  poles,  which 
is  itself  attended  with  expense.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  bush  Limas  are  liable  to  rest  upon  the  soil  and  to 
consequent  discoloration  or  rot. 

Strawberry  Planting. — L.  M.  S.,  Castletou,  N.  Y. — As 
to  plants  to  set  on  sandy  loam  for  profit  in  the  New 
York  market,  at  present  the  large  kinds  are  the 
favorites,  such,  for  example,  as  Sharpless,  Bubach, 
Shuster’s  Gem,  Wolverton  and  Parker  Earle.  Down¬ 
ing  is  a  magnificent  variety  in  every  way,  and  often 
succeeds  admirably  in  a  sandy  loam.  The  quality 
would  not  be  changed  by  setting  two  kinds  in  alternate 
rows.  It  is  of  course  necessary  to  plant  pistillate  and 
bisexual  kinds  near  each  other. 

Onion  Sets. — J.  O.,  Oswego,  N.  Y. — These  are  gener¬ 
ally  planted  in  rows  about  10  inches  apart  and  two  or 
three  inches  apart  in  the  rows.  A  marker  can  very 
easily  be  contrived  for  marking  the  ground,  which,  it 
must  be  understood,  must  be  very  generously  fertilized 
and  thoroughly  and  compactly  worked.  The  quantity 
of  seed  required  varies  with  the  size  of  the  sets,  from 
six  to  ten  bushels  per  acre.  Their  treatment  after 
setting  out  is  the  same  as  for  other  onions.  Some 
growers  roll  them  after  planting. 

Give  the  Common  Name. — M.  L.  R.,  Address  mislaid. — 
When  our  native  wild  plants  are  advertised  in  seeds¬ 
men's  catalogues  it  would  certainly  be  well  that  their 
common  as  well  as  their  botanical  names  should  be 
given.  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  always  insisted  that  the 
botanical  names  be  given.  Unprincipled  dealers  often 
conceal  the  age  of  their  “  novelties”  by  neglecting  to 
do  so.  For  the  same  reason  the  familiar  name  should 
be  given,  if  there  is  a  familiar  name,  so  that  people 
who  do  not  understand  botanical  names  would  not  be 
deceived. 

What  Fertilizer  to  Use. — G.  P.  F.,  Alba,  Pa. — You 
can  tell  what  fertilizer  your  soil  needs  only  by  experi¬ 
ment.  If,  for  example,  your  land  responds  quickly  to 
bone-black  or  to  acid  phosphate,  you  may  infer  it 
needs  phosphoric  acid;  if  to  unleached  ashes  or  to 
kainit,  or  muriate  or  sulphate  of  potash,  it  needs 
potash  ;  if  to  nitrogenous  fertilizers  like  blood  or 
nitrate  of  soda,  it  needs  nitrogen.  Make  the  several 
combinations  on  small  plots.  It  will  pay  you  to  send 
to  Dr.  H.  P.  Armsby,  State  College,  Center  County,  Pa. 
for  the  reports  of  the  experiment  station.  These  will 
contain  reports  of  all  the  fertilizers  on  the  market. 

E.  T.  P.,  Kumberton,  Pa. — To  make  flaxseed  jelly 
for  calves,  pour  boiling-hot  water  on  the  flaxseed  and 
stir  it  smooth.  Then  let  it  cool.  Henderson’s  Gar¬ 
dening  for  Profit  will  give  you  a  brief  treatise  on 
rhubarb.  Price  $2.  We  know  of  no  book  devoted  to 
the  subject  exclusively.  Portland  cement  is  best  for 
that  cistern  described  on  page  117.  Mix  two  parts  of 
sand  with  one  of  cement. 

W.  W.  C. — Middletown,  N.  J. — In  spraying  for  pear 
leaf  blight  it  is  important  that  the  mixture  should 
come  in  contact  with  both  the  upper  and  under  sides 
of  the  leaves. 

Fertilizer  for  Fruits. — G.  E.  II.,  Ulster  Park,  N.  Y. — 
To  take  the  place  of  stable  manure  on  your  red  rasp¬ 
berries  on  the  part  of  the  field  on  which  uuleached 
ashes  have  been  used,  use  fine  raw  bone  at  the  rate  of 
not  less  than  600  pounds  to  the  acre.  On  the  other 
part  use  both  ashes  and  bone. 

Sweet  Cmrn  Markets. — Several  Subscribers. — Outside 
of  a  small  proportion  of  very  early  corn  which  comes 
from  points  South,  New  York’s  supply  of  sweet  corn 
for  table  use  comes  mainly  from  Long  Island  and  New 
Jersey.  The  neighborhood  of  Hackensack  is  a  great 
producer  of  this  edible,  and  the  growers  there  sell  it 
in  the  market  from  their  own  wagons,  thus  saving 
commission.  Long  Island  corn  is  largely  sold  in  the 
same  manner.  That  which  comes  from  central  and 
southern  New  Jersey  is  generally  shipped  to  commis¬ 
sion  merchants,  and  sold  through  them.  In  cases  of  a 
surplus  in  the  market,  or  of  shipments  of  poor  corn, 
which  occasionally  occur,  the  surplus  is  disposed  of 
at  very  low  rates  to  wagon  boys  who  hawk  it  about  the 
poorer  quarters  of  the  city,  where  anything  green  is 
thought  desirable.  A  walk  through  Mulberry  Street, 
in  that  portion  south  of  Canal  Street,  and  a  scrutiny  of 
the  wares  of  the  green  grocers  there,  will  show  where 
the  poor  vegetables  go.  At  this  season  one  can  see 
boxes  of  tomatoes  from  the  South,  past  the  require¬ 
ments  of  any  decent  market,  malodorous  cabbage  and 
wrinkled  and  sprouted  turnips,  freely  displayed  on 
the  Italian  stands.  An  occasional  box  of  stale  string 
beans  is  also  seen,  while  the  inevitable  onion  and 
garlic  abound.  These  people  are  really  the  scaven¬ 
gers  of  our  markets. 
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M.  T.  Thompson,  Virginia. — On  page 
178  L.  B.  Pierce  says  a  Methodist  clergy¬ 
man  whom  he  knew  and  who  had  been  in 
different  parts  of  Ohio  said  it  cost  from 
$05  to  $78  per  year  to  keep  a  horse  and 
that  was  cheaper  than  he  could  keep  one. 
One  time  I  wanted  to  borrow  a  horse  a 
few  weeks  for  its  keep,  and  a  certain 
Methodist  clergyman  I  knew  well  told 
me  I  might  go  to  his  barn  and  get  his,  for 
he  was  not  using  it  very  much,  so  I  took 
him  at  his  word  and  went  to  the  barn 
rather  earlier  in  the  morning  than  the 
gentleman  was  used  to  rising,  but  still  it 
was  daylight.  He  sent  word  out  by  the 
boys,  however,  that  I  should  take  the 
horse,  so  I  went  to  the  bam  and  heard  the 
horse  paw,  paw,  as  I  began  to  open  the 
door.  Well,  I  was  surprised  to  see  that 
poor  animal  tied  there  with  not  a  mouth¬ 
ful  of  anything  to  eat.  He  had  licked  the 
manger  and  floor  almost  as  clean  as  if 
swept,  as  far  as  he  could  reach  in  all 
directions,  and  was  so  weak  that  when  I 
attempted  to  back  him  in  the  buggy  I 
was  afraid  he  would  fall  down  and  break 
the  shafts,  so  I  believe  this  gentleman 
could  keep  a  horse  for  $65  to  $78  per  year 
on  such  fare.  It  is  not  best  to  doubt  the 
word  of  a  minister  until  you  give  him  a 
chance  to  explain  how  things  can  be 
done  ;  for  he  generally  has  a  way  of  ex¬ 
plaining  matters  very  satisfactorily.  The 
gentleman  I  have  reference  to  was  a  pro¬ 
fessor  in  a  college  the  last  time  I  heard 
of  him.  No  doubt  he  could  easily  explain 
to  the  young  students  how  to  keep  a 
horse  cheaply  by  not  feeding  him. 

An  Improvement  in  Preserved  Forage. 

S.  M.  Colcoki),  Massachusetts. — Re¬ 
ferring  to  my  contribution  published  and 
illustrated  in  The  Rural  about  one  year 
ago  on  the  lateral  pressure  of  ensilage 
in  silos,  I  have  to  say  that  I  have  tried 
this  season,  and  I  found  that  my  walls  of 
finely  finished,  smooth  cement  were  as 
smooth  as  sand-paper.  I  cleaned  them, 
and  in  dry,  hot  weather  put  on  a  surface 
of  shellac  and  alcohol,  giving  them  a 
surface  as  smooth  as  glass,  impervious  to 
water.  This  treatment  has  straightened 
the  strata  lines,  and  now  only  the  strata 
of  imperfect  spreading  and  treading 
while  packing  are  seen;  also  the  varia¬ 
tions  of  density  between  ears  of  corn, 
butts  and  leaves,  which  did  not  drop  into 
the  silo  in  uniform  proportions;  I  think 
this  one  of  the  best  experiments  I  have 
made,  because  it  prevents  all  contact  with 
the  walls,  and  will  be  a  vast  improvement 
on  wooden  silos,  but  I  did  not  think  it 
would  mark  the  track,  carelessness  and 
negligence  of  the  spreader  and  treader 
under  such  a  pressure  of  circumstances; 
but  I  suppose  all  our  tracks  in  life  must 
come  to  the  surface  sooner  or  later. 
My  forage  is  simply  perfect  now,  and 
is  always  so,  yet  the  silo  shows  every 
imperfection  in  manipulation  or  “  help” 
and  the  governor  governs  it  all. 

The  Different  Clovers. 

Alva  Agee,  Ohio. — One  of  our  North¬ 
ern  agricultural  journals  has  had  so  much 
to  say  in  favor  of  Crimson  Clover  that 
many  of  its  readers  were  doubtless  led 
to  think  that  it  was  the  needed  crop  to 
replace  rye  as  a  fall-sown  crop  for  turn¬ 
ing  under  in  the  spring.  Some  people 
who  had  experimented  with  it  during 
our  open  winters  of  1890  and  1891  and 
had  done  fairly  well  with  it,  were  tell¬ 
ing  of  its  desirable  qualities,  and  the 
other  side  was  left  untold.  I  am  glad  to 
see  that  The  Rural  is  advising  against 
sowing  it  anywhere  in  the  North,  as  it 
can  bring  only  disappointment  in  a  lati¬ 
tude  that  has  rigorous  winters.  Dr. 
Stewart  says  that  it  needs  a  milder  cli¬ 
mate  than  prevails  in  his  upland  home 
in  North  Carolina,  and  it  is  now  time  for 
the  Crimson  Clover  boom  to  subside  so 


far  as  Northern  latitudes  are  concerned. 

Dr.  Stewart’s  advocacy  of  Mammoth 
Clover  for  hay  seems  to  emphasize  the 
need  of  knowledge  of  a  writer’s  locality 
when  reading  after  him.  On  North 
Carolina  soil  this  clover,  it  seems,  does 
not  grow  too  rank  for  hay,  but  in  richer 
sections  of  the  North  it  is  otherwise.  In 
Southern  Ohio  it  produces  very  long  and 
coarse  stalks,  and  stock  do  not  like  it  at 
all.  It  is  a  much  ranker  grower  than 
the  common  Red  Clover,  and  the  latter 
on  rich  land  has  an  excess  of  stalk  for 
good  hay.  Extra  heavy  seeding  might 
affect  this  in  some  degree,  of  course,  but 
many  farmers  find  that  the  Mammoth 
does  not  make  good  hay,  and  is  not  at  all 
comparable  with  the  Red  Clover.  This 
only  goes  to  prove  that  each  farmer 
must  vary  the  methods  of  others  to  suit 
his  own  land,  and  combine  experiment 
with  reading.  They  go  hand  in  hand. 

Smut  in  Corn. 

H.  S.,  Bergen  County,  N.  J. — Mr. 
Summey  in  his  story  of  the  hill  of  corn, 
page  163,  touches  a  point  that  deserves 
comment.  “  Fatty,”  he  says,  “  had  two 
small  ears,  one  of  which  was  smutty.” 
This  tells  the  secret,  as  I  believe,  of  this 
frequent  trouble  with  corn  as  well  as 
with  other  crops.  The  weak  fall  a  prey 
to  disease,  no  matter  to  what  the  weak¬ 
ness  may  be  due.  Nature  abhors  a 
weakling,  and  only  the  fit  and  strong 
survive.  Consequently  there  are  pro¬ 
vided  a  host  of  parasites  whose  office  is 
to  execute  the  law  of  the  survival  of  the 
fittest,  and  destroy  these  weaklings.  In 
many  years’  experience  I  have  had 
numerous  proofs  of  this,  and  especially 
as  regards  smut  in  corn.  After  growing 
several  crops  in  succession  on  the  same 
land,  smut  increased  so  much  that  the 
ninth  crop  wUs  almost  completely  des¬ 
troyed  by  it;  and  it  began  to  appear 
when  the  plants  were  no  more  than  two 
feet  tall,  showing  clearly  that  these  were 
diseased  ah  origine. 

Starving-  Cows  to  Abortion. 

Henry  Stewart. — Abortion  in  dairy 
cows  is  so  important  a  subject  for  study 
as  to  merit  the  gravest  consideration. 
But  among  all  the  notes  given  in  The 
Rural  of  March  5,  I  fail  to  see  any  men¬ 
tion  of  what  may  be  the  most  effective 
cause  of  it.  This  is  insufficient  feeding. 
Every  product  requires  its  special  mater¬ 
ial,  of  which  it  is  constructed.  A  calf  is 
such  a  product,  and  it  is  expected  from  a 
cow  that  is  fed  up  to  the  extreme  limit 
of  digestion  and  assimilation  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  milk  and  butter.  These  take 
from  the  animal  precisely  the  same  food 
elements  as  the  calf,  and  as  the  cow  has 
been  trained  and  bred  to  use  its  food  for 
milk  first,  of  course  the  calf  suffers,  and 
becomes  stunted  in  its  fetal  growth  and 
cannot  reach  maturity.  Does  not  too  long 
milking  produce  this  disease,  for  it  is  a 
disease  ?  Do  we  not  kill  the  goose  that 
lays  the  golden  egg,  by  thinking  of  noth¬ 
ing  but  the  egg  and  starving  the  goose  ? 

A  Few  Small  Fruits. 

Isaac  Hicks,  Queens  County,  N.  Y. — 
For  family  use  I  have  found  no  raspberry 
equal  in  all  respects  to  the  Golden  Queen. 
Once  I  valued  the  Caroline,  but  it  is  too 
soft  and  lacking  in  flavor,  though  very 
productive.  The  Cuthbert  is  a  splendid 
berry  ;  but  it  is  often  killed  by  cold  win¬ 
ters,  and  the  fruit  is,  except  in  color, 
identical  with  Golden  Queen.  I  have  had 
the  Shaffer  several  years.  It  is  a  giant 
in  growth  and  productiveness,  but, 
although  of  large  size,  it  is  sour,  and  in 
quality,  far  below  the  above  kinds.  With 
those  who  pick  their  own  berries  the 
Turner,  Brandj^wine,  and  other  small  or 
medium  berries  take  so  much  time  that 
Golden  Queen  for  early,  and  Cuthbert  will 
be  preferred.  The  Downing  and  Triumph 
Gooseberries  give  us  full  satisfaction. 
We  think  we  need  not  repine  because  the 
English  sorts  do  not  succeed.  If  one 
wants  a  very  prolific,  hardy  blackberry, 
let  him  try  the  Snyder  and  Agawam ;  if 
he  desires  a  later  and  very  large  and 
hardy  berry,  he  should  try  the  Erie,  and 


for  a  nice,  sweet,  late  berry,  let  him  try 
the  Taylor,  which  is  full  of  sharp,  ugly 
thorns.  There  are  several  newer  varie¬ 
ties  I  have  not  fully  tested  yet.  If  one 
wants  good,  sweet  plums  and  plenty  of 
them,  let  him  try  Botan,  but  pass  by 
Simon’s  as  it  has  a  miserable  flavor. 


White  Niagara  Grape. 

Two  years  old.  Very  low  price.  Three  sample  vines 
by  mall  15  cents.  Also  other  varieties.  Send  for  prices. 
Address  B.  WHEATON  CLARK,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 


HARDY 

(For  Spring  Planting.) 

The  largest  stock  I  NEWEST  Varieties, 
in  America.  |  FINEST  PLANTS. 

'SSSS  ELLWANGER  &  BARRY, 

free.  Mt.  Hope  Nurseries,  Rochester.  N.  X. 


The  North  Carolina  Station  has  but 
poor  success  with  many  kinds  of  toma¬ 
toes  which  thrive  well  elsewhere.  A  late 
bulletin  says  that  “  Ignotum  is  unproduc¬ 
tive  and  not  worth  growing  ;”  that  Hen¬ 
derson’s  Ponderosa  (400)  is  “  in  its  pres¬ 
ent  shape  worthless;”  that  Thorburn’s 
Long  Keeper  is  a  “  total  failure ;”  that 
the  Potomac  is  “  a  failure  owing  to  rot”.. 

Of  late  peas  the  North  Carolina  Station 
says  that  it  has  found  nothing  to  exceed 
in  productiveness  and  quality  Yorkshire 
Hero,  Stratagem  and  Horsford’s  Market 
Garden.  Has  the  Station  tried  Shropshire 
Hero,  Heroine  and  Mayor  ?  We  would 
also  suggest  Nott’s  Excelsior  instead  of 
American  Wonder,  and  Alpha  for  the 
earliest  wrinkled . 


Seed  Potatoes. 

Choice  selected  Houlton,  Aroostook  County,  Maine, 
Early  Rose,  Beauty  of  Hebron,  and  all  other  well- 
known  varieties.  For  sale  by 

W.  E.  IHJKYEA’S  SONS, 

Produce  Commission  Merchants, 

119  Warren  Street  New  York. 


SEED  POTATOES. 

Did  It  ever  occur  to  vou  that  Aroostook  Comity. 
Maine,  Seed  Potatoes  are  THE  BEST.  We  do 
not  mean  by  this  that  they  are  as  good  as  any,  but 
that  they  are  absolutely  the  BEST  grown  anywhere. 
The  reasons  for  this  opinion  are  set  forth  in  our  Cat¬ 
alogue  for  1892.  Mailed  free  upon  request. 

WM.  S.  SWEET  &  SON,  Providence,  R.  I. 


100  Bush.  Rural  New-Yorker  No,  2  Seed  Potatoes 

$1  per  bushel  of  60  pounds,  bags  free.  Can  ship  via 
Penn.  RR.,  Balt,  and  Ohio  RR.,  or  Reading  RR. 

BENJ.  SHARPLESS,  West  Chester,  Pa. 


The  Illinois  Experiment  Station  has 
been  making  an  extended  series  of  ex¬ 
periments  with  oats  during  the  past  three 
years  and  the  results  are  instructive  only 
as  showing  negative  results.  “No  one 
variety,”  the  report  says,  ‘  has  been 
( Continued  on  next  page.) 
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If  you  name  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  our  advertisers  you 
may  be  pretty  sure  of  prompt  replies  and  right 
treatment. 

He’s  All  Right 

Severe  Struggle  with  the 
Grip— Postmaster  Foster 

Of  Lubec,  Me.,  says  regarding  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  : 
“  Last  spring  I  had  a  severe  attack  of  the  Grip  which 
left  me  in  a  very  feeble  condition.  I  had  no  appetite, 
was  nervous,  and  was  in  a  poor  way  generally.  I  was 
advised  to  take 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

And  in  a  few  days  I  began  to  improve.  My  appetite 
Increased  till  it  seemed  that  I  could  not  get  enough 
to  eat.  When  I  had  taken  three  bottles  I  felt  as  well 
as  ever,  and  I  may  say  better  than  ever.  I  lose  no 
opportunity  to  recommend  It.” 

HOOD'S  PILLS  are  purely  vegetable,  and  are  the 
best  liver  invigorator  and  family  cathartic. 


Highly  concentrated.  Dose  small.  In  quantity  costs 
less  than  one-tenth  cent  a  day  i>er  hen.  Prevents  and 
cures  all  diseases.  If  you  can’t  get  it,  we  send  by  mall 
post-paid.  One  pack.  25c.  Five  $1.  2  1-4  lb.  can  $1.20, 
6  cans  $5.  Express  paid.  Testimonials  free.  Send  stamps  or 
cash.  Farmers’  Poultry  Guide  (price  25c.)  free  with  $1.0* 
orders  or  more.  L  S.  JOHNSON  &  CO..  Boston.  Masa 


SEED  POTATOES.— Rural  New-Yorker  No.  2, 
“Thorburn”  stock.  Price:  Peck,  30  cents; 
bushel,  $1;  barrel,  $2.75,  f.  o.  b. 

J.  C.  GROSSMAN,  Wolcottville,  Ind. 


Ministers,  Polaris,  Triumph,  New 
Queen,  $1  per  bushel.  Many  other 
kinds.  Price-list  Free. 

GEO.  A.  BONNELL,  Waterloo,  N.  Y. 


STRAW- 

KASP- 

BJLACK- 

GOOSE- 


Berry  Plants. 


Currants,  Grapes,  Fruit  Trees,  etc.  Standard 
Varieties  at  Reasonable  Prices.  Headquarters  for 
the  Snyder  Blackberry.  All  plants  warranted  true 
to  label.  Catalogue  free. 


G.  S.  BUTLER,  Cromwell,  Conn., 

Originator  of  the  Cromwell  Raspberry 


CWCDGDCCM?  300  Varieties,  Natives  off 
LVLnUnCCnd,  Every  Land.  Lists  Free 


350,000  Fine  Peach  Trees, 

grown  from  pure  natural  seed,  for  sale  at  a  sacrifice, 
or  will  exchange  In  large  lots  for  good  real  estate 
well  located,  or  good  personal  property.  For  descrip¬ 
tive  catalogue  address 

E.  R.  COCHRAN  &  CO., 
Middletown  Nursery  and  Fruit  Farm. 
Middletown,  Del. 


401 

Varieties 


BEST  SORTS  of  Apple, 
Peach,  Cherry, 
Pear,  Quince, 
Plum,  Strawber. 


FRUITS 

rv,  Raspberry,  Blackberry.Currant, 
Grape,  Got  seberry.etc.  Also  Chest¬ 
nuts.  "Walnuts.  Trifoliate  Orange. 

BERRIES 


ipes  and  other 
Novelties. 

- Send  for  Catalogue  - 

J.  S.  COLLINS  &  SON,  Moorestown.  N 
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The  farmer  who  makes  money  must  E 
work  fast.  This  means  he  must  have  the  E 
Planet  Jr.  Horse  Hoe.  * 

The  Planet  Jr.  abolishes  all  waste  of  time.  The  £ 
Lever  Wheel  sets  it  to  run  deeper  or  shallower  in  an  E 
instant.  The  Lever  Expander  sets  it  to  any  width  in  E 
another  instant ;  you  don’t  even  stop  the  horse.  The  E 
Roller  Covering  attachment  leaves  ridges  all  ready  for  E 
the  drill.  While  the  Vine  Lifter  clears  the  way,  the  sweeps  cut  out  every  weed  E 
growing  underneath.  Its  specialty  is  doing  two  or  three  things  at  once. 

This  means  money.  T.,  ...  ..  „  „  .  ,  — 

J  It’s  so  with  all  the  Planet  Jr.  tools.  ■» 

Do  you  know  all  about  them?  You  need  the  latest  Catalogue.  Write  direct  to  us  for  it.  £ 
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Quick 

Work 


=  S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  1107  MARKET  ST.,  PHILADELPHIA.  E 
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KRAUS  SULKY  CULTIVATOR. 

PIVOT  AXLE.  Wheels  and  Shovels  Move 
Automatically.  ENTIRE  Machine 
Guided  with  Foot  Levers. 

No  Slipping  on  Side-Hills. 

—  ALSO  — 

^  Akron  Sulky  -m 

Oomblning  parallel  movement  with  pivot  axle  and  ad¬ 
justable  wheels.  One  or  two  horse 

WALKERS. 

Don’t  Buy  a  Cultivator  „Ttor‘Xt“Se^  St KI,AU9 

THE  AKRON  TOOL  COMPANY,  AKRON,  O. 
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WILLIAM  R.  JENKINS 


For  a  CATALOGUE  OF  BOOKS  treating  on 


HORSES,  CATTLE, 

SIIEEP,  SWINE 
and  DOGS 


STOCK  BREEDERS,  FARMERS,  HORSE  OWNERS, 
AND  COUNTRY  GENTLEMEN  will  find  it.  to  their 
advantage  to  be  in  communication  with 


851  and  853  Sixth  Avenue. 


NEW  YORK 


N  'V.  Corner  49th  St. 


HEIMCH  ADROMGOLD'S 

ALL  STEEL  FRAME  ■■■riVlfflllf 

SPRING-TOOTH  HAKKUW 


Name  and  Variety. 


Direct. 

- Orange  County  Farmer:  “The  hab¬ 
itual  user  of  rum  and  tobacco  necessarily 
entails  a  terrible  wrong  on  one’s  offspring. 
Bad  dietary  habits  also  bring  their  own 
train  of  evils,  and  innocent  children  are 
the  victims.  Few  realize  this;  fewer  act 
upon  it.” 

- Western  Plowman:  “Sow  in  faith 

but  be  sure  you  have  good  seed.” 


Wonderful  Improvement.  Teeth  Quickly 

—  Adjusted 

THE  BEST  by  only  loosening 

Tootli  Holder  ever  invented.  one  nut. 

The  tootli  is  held  in  position  by  a  Ratchet  with  which  it 
can  be  adjusted  so  as  to  wear  from  15  to  18  inches  otf  the 
point  of  the  tooth,  which  is  four  or  live  times  as  much  wear 
or  service  as  can  be  obtained  from  any  other  Spring-tooth 
Harrow  in  existence.  Catalogues  free.  Agents  Wanted. 
Over  10,000  of  these  Harrows  sold  in  1801. 
Be  not  deceived,  buy  only  the 

HENCH  &  DROMGOLD  HARROW. 

Sif~  Ask  your  dealer  for  it. 

We  also  manufacture  CIRCULAR  SAW  MILLS. 
IIAV  RAKES,  CULTIVATORS,  CORN 
PLANTERS,  SH ELLERS,  dfcc. 

HENCH  &  DROMGOLD,  YORK.  PA. 


New  Dakota  gray  .... 
Pringle’s  Progress  . . . 

Early  Dakota . 

Giant  Yellow  French 

Welcome . 

Texas  Rust-proof.... 
Improved  American  . 


berries  respectively.  The  same  strip 
yielded  25  quarts  the  next  picking,  and 
14  at  a  later  date.  Plants  vigorous. 
Boots  deep;  stand  drought  well.  Berries 
average  larger  than  those  of  Bubach  ; 
uniformly  perfect  in  form.  Better  than 

Crescent . 

Mr.  Crawford  adds  that,  from  wliat 
be  has  seen  and  heard  of  this  berry,  he 
believes  it  to  be  one  of  the  best  market 

varieties  ever  introduced . 

Whenever  The  R.  N.-Y.  makes  a 
favorable  report  of  any  of  the  plants  or 
seeds  sent  to  the  Rural  Grounds  for  trial, 
the  report  is  usually  copied  by  the  origi¬ 
nator  or  introducer.  But  we  have  yet 
to  see  among  the  “testimonials”  any 
one  of  the  many  unfavorable  reports 

which  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  made . 

This  sort  of  testimonial  does  not 
amount  to  much  as  a  guide  to  pur¬ 
chasers.  Let  a  case  be  supposed  :  The 
originator  sends  50  different  lots  of  anew 
strawberry  to  as  many  different  stations 
and  individuals  to  he  tried  and  reported 
upon.  Twenty  report  that  the  variety 
is  no  better  than  many  older  kinds ; 

20  others  report  that  it  is  inferior;  10 
report  that  it  is  the  best  variety  they 
ever  tried.  These  10  reports  alone  ap¬ 
pear  under  the  “  Testimonials,”  and  the 
public  is  left  to  form  its  judgment  that 
it  is  the  best  strawberry  that  has  ever 

been  introduced . 

In  the  course  of  several  years  the  truth 
appears  that  this  particular  strawberry, 
except  grown  under  peculiarly  favorable 
conditions,  is  worthless  or  comparative¬ 
ly  so.  The  introducer  told  the  truth, 
but  not  the  whole  truth.  Herein  we  have 
one  of  thousands  of  illustrations  wherein 
a  little  concealment,  and  a  good  deal  of 
“judicious”  advertising  pays — in  money. 

But  how  about  the  public?  Oh,  the 

public  likes  to  he  bamboozled . 

Herein  we  have  a  partial  explanation 
of  the  fact  that  nine  out  of  every  ten  of 
the  “high-priced  novelties”  prove  to  be 

failures . 

Readers  are  requested  to  mention  a 
hardy  shrub  that  holds  its  flowers  longer 
than  Hydrangea  paniculata  grandiflora. 
What  shrub  bears  a  greater  number  of  0 
flowers,  of  a  brighter  color  than  the  sev-  ' 
eral  varieties  of  the  Japan  Quince  ?  What 

shrub  hears  prettier  foliage  ? . 

The  annual  report  of  the  Connecticut 
Experiment  Station  for  1891  is  received. 
The  R.  N.-Y.  regards  this  as  by  far  the 

most  valuable  of  our  station  reports . 

Dawson  is  a  new  rose  produced  by  Mr. 
Jackson  Dawson  of  the  Arnold  Arhore-  T 


MOWERS 

TWINE 


MACHINES 


MILLION 

CRASS,  GRAIN  &  CAIN”  ?0®°° 

Wm.  PEERING  &  CO. 


POUNDS  of  TWINE 


AND  TWENTY-SIX 


DEERING  AGENTS 
EVERYWHERE 


Chicago,  U.  S.  A 


as  pin  wall: 


DISTRIBUTES 
Kggi|P|P^  FERTILIZERS. 

Absolutely  Guaranteed. 

Illustrated  Circular  mat  Free. 
. (Mentto*  thU  paper.) 

MFG.  CO.*  Three  Rivers,  Mloti. 


PLANTS 

Corn,  i 


ASF!  N  WALL 


KING  OF  THE  ROAD-MAKERS 


FORSTER’S  PATENT 


ROCK  BREAKER 


FOlt  MACADAM. 


Properly  cubed.  No  gear-wheels  to 
break.  Product,  10  to  200  tons  per 
day,  according  to  size.  Over  550 
in  use.  FOB  COARSE  AM) 
FINK  CRUSHING.  Does  the 
work  of  any  other  breaker  with  one- 
third  the  power  and  one-half  the 
expense  for  keeplug  In  repair. 
Mounted  on  Iron  trucks  so  that  stone 
can  he  broken  just  where  needed, 
without  extra  handling.  Only  man¬ 
ufacturers.  Correspondence  solicited. 


Sectional  View. 
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SATURDAY ,  APRIL  1892. 

Attention  is  especially  called  to  the  items  under 
“Publisher’s  Desk  ”  and  also  to  the  announcements  on 
page  247  of  this  issue.  #  * 

Respectful  notice  is  given  that  all  live  plants 
for  trial  as  well  as  specimens  for  identification  should 
be  sent  to  River  Edge,  Bergen  County,  N.  J. 

#  * 

The  writer  has  just  been  shewn  samples  of  printing 
and  blotting  paper  made  from  cotton-seed  hulls.  He 
was  also  shown  card-board  made  from  stable  manure  ! 
It  was  of  good  quality,  firm  and  tough.  The  remainder 
of  the  manure,  aside  from  the  water  and  the  material 
that  went  to  make  the  card-board,  was  contained  in 
a  small  bottle.  When  mixed  with  plaster  it  makes  a 
good  chemical  fertilizer.  It  is  indeed  a  curious  state 
of  affairs  when  we  find  chemical  fertilizer  as  a  waste 
product  from  the  manufacture  of  paper  from  stable 
manure.  *  # 

Last  year,  in  a  garden  patch,  we  planted  Cory  corn 
about  the  middle  of  April.  When  it  was  about  a  foot 
high  we  planted  Crosby  between  the  rows.  When  the 
Cory  was  cut  up  Ne  Plus  Ultra  was  sown  for  fodder 
where  the  Cory  had  stood.  When  the  Crosby  was  ripe  it 
was  cut  out  and  fed  to  cows,  and  cabbage  plants  were 
set  out  in  its  place.  On  a  strip  18  inches  wide  on  each 
side  of  the  Ne  Plus  Ultra  rye  was  sown.  All  did  well 
except  the  cabbage,  which  was  small.  The  Ne  Plus 
Ultra  sweet  corn  grew  nearly  three  feet  high.  The 
rye  will  be  plowed  under  this  spring.  Nothing  but 
chemical  fertilizers  was  used. 

*  * 

Early  next  week  the  free  wool  bill  is  certain  to  be 
passed  by  the  Lower  House  of  Congress,  probably  by 
a  strict  party  vote,  as  none  of  the  Republicans  is  like¬ 
ly  to  vote  for  it.  Afterwards  a  number  of  separate 
attacks  will  be  made  on  the  McKinley  tariff  by  the 
passage  of  several  bills  lowering  or  altogether  remov¬ 
ing  the  duties  on  various  products — chiefly  raw  ma¬ 
terials.  All  this  legislation  is  merely  to  make  party 
records,  as  there  is  no  expectation  that  any  of  the 
measures  will  pass  the  Senate,  and  even  if  any  should 
do  so,  it  is  well  known  that  it  would  be  vetoed  by  the 
President.  It’s  merely  an  expensive  method  of  manu¬ 
facturing  political  powder  for  the  next  Presidential 
campaign.  *  * 

Experiment  has  repeatedly  shown  that  cutting  half 
the  tassels  of  corn  before  the  pollen  forms,  results  in 
an  increased  crop  of  grain.  Why  should  it  not?  It  is 
practically  a  castration  of  the  plant  and  should  increase 
the  yield  if  castration  of  animals  will  increase  their 
size.  Whether  it  is  practical  to  cut  half  of  the  tassels 
from  a  large  field  of  corn  is  another  matter.  It  is  a 
long  and  tedious  job  to  go  over  acres  of  corn  in  this 
way.  It  is  quite  probable  that  equally  good  results 
will  be  reached  by  applying  a  small  quantity  of  some 
soluble  fertilizer  just  as  the  silks  begin  to  dry.  This 
plan  of  applying  a  portion  of  the  fertilizer  late  in  the 
season  is  excellent — that  is,  when  there  is  moisture 
enough  to  dissolve  the  fertilizer.  It  would  probably 
do  little  good  to  apply  it  in  the  dust — in  a  dry  season 
when  the  ground  is  thoroughly  parched;  but  in  the 
average  season  it  will  pay  to  divide  the  fertilizer  into 
two  or  three  doses.  *  * 

We  have  often  referred  to  the  efforts  made  by  Col. 

C.  J.  Murphy  to  teach  the  people  of  Europe  the  great 
value  of  corn  meal  as  a  food.  The  American  farmers 
owe  him  a  debt  of  gratitude.  He  worked  alone  and 
under  the  most  discouraging  circumstances  until  Sec¬ 
retary  Rusk  appointed  him  a  special  agent  of  the 
Agricultural  Department.  He  is  now  in  Germany 
working  as  earnestly  as  ever  to  cultivate  a  taste  for 
corn  meal.  It  is  hard  work,  for  the  roots  of  three  or 
four  centuries  of  prejudice  must  be  pruned  off  before 
a  new  growth  will  take  place.  It  is  coming,  though; 
already  the  Germans  speak  of  “  Murphy  brodt,”  mean¬ 
ing  the  new  corn  meal  loaf.  Our  government  should 
take  immediate  steps  to  establish  a  “corn  school”  in 
every  foreign  country.  It  is  said  that  Samuel  J.  Tilden 
was  the  first  to  realize  the  great  importance  of  this 
matter.  He  had  a  bill  introduced  appropriating  money 
for  advertising  the  merits  of  American  corn.  It  was 
laughed  out  of  Congress  as  a  “  hayseed”  joke.  It  is  a 
pleasure  to  think  that  to-day  such  a  “hayseed”  bill 
would  receive  respectful  attention.  In  our  judgment, 
this  corn  market  question  is  of  more  practical  import¬ 


ance  than  the  tariff,  the  silver  question,  the  Behring 
Sea  controversy  or  any  other  thus  far  discussed  by 
Congress.  Steps  should  be  taken  at  once  to  open  a 
“corn  kitchen”  in  every  large  European  city  where 
foods  made  from  maize  could  be  prepared  and  sold 
every  day  in  the  year.  Where  is  Uncle  Sam's  reputed 
smartness  in  trade  ?  In  Indian  corn  he  has  “  the  big¬ 
gest  thing  in  the  world.”  Why  doesn’t  he  bo<nn  it  like 
his  jack-knives,  clocks  and  tools? 

*  * 

The  present  New  York  Legislature  has,  in  its  brief 
career,  done  several  unscrupulous  things  and  now  it 
has  done  an  infamous  one.  It  has  just  legalized  the 
“  wild-cat”  insurance  schemes,  or  “endowment  frauds” 
or  “  get-rich-quick”  humbugs  which  have  recently  been 
kicked  out  of  every  other  State  in  which  they  have 
been  practicing  their  rascality.  The  Insurance 
Department  in  every  State  where  these  mushroom  con¬ 
cerns  have  sprung  up  has  declared  emphatically  against 
them,  and  the  Superintendent  of  Insurance  in  this 
State  is  bitterly  opposed  to  them.  Thousands  of  per¬ 
sons  in  other  States — and  in  most  cases  credulous  poor 
people  who  could  not  afford  to  lose  their  money — have 
put  their  earnings  into  these  concerns  and  have,  of 
course,  lost  them.  Their  dishonesty  and  knavery  have 
become  notorious,  and  yet  the  New  York  Legislature 
has  given  them  permission  to  swindle  the  people  of  the 
State  without  hindrance  from  the  law — in  other  words, 
it  has  legalized  fraud.  This  is  an  amazing  piece  of 
legislation  which  Governor  Flower  should  not  permit 
to  disgrace  the  statute  books. 

*  * 

The  Lower  House  of  the  Ohio  Legislature  has  just, 
by  a  large  majority,  passed  a  law  requiring  mortgagees 
to  pay  taxes  on  the  mortgages  of  real  estate.  It  is 
proposed  by  the  bill  that  the  owner  of  the  encumbered 
estate  shall  pay  the  tax  on  the  mortgage  as  well  as 
that  on  the  lest  of  the  property;  but  shall  receive  a 
separate  receipt  for  the  mortgage  tax,  which  the  mort¬ 
gagee  is  compelled  to  accept  as  part-payment  on  the 
principal  and  interest.  The  measure  is  heartily  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  great  bulk  of  the  farmers  of  Ohio,  and 
is  in  line  with  the  legislation  on  the  matter  sought  by 
farmers  in  every  other  State  in  the  Union  in  which 
similar  laws  are  not  already  in  force.  The  main  ob¬ 
jection  urged  by  opponents  of  such  a  measure  is  that, 
in  any  case,  the  landowner  must  ultimately  pay  the 
tax,  as  borrowers  are  often  compelled  by  distress  to 
seek  for  loans,  while  capitalists  need  never  lend  money 
except  on  terms  which  they  deem  favorable  to  them¬ 
selves.  Hence  it  is  maintained  that  if  they  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  pay  taxes  on  mortgages,  they  will  exact  pro¬ 
portionately  higher  rates  of  interest,  or  in  other  ways 
recoup  the  amount  of  the  taxes  they  may  have  to  pay. 

*  * 

The  unexpected  defeat  of  the  Free  Silver  Coinage 
Bill  in  the  Lower  House  of  Congress  the  other  day,  is 
a  source  of  congratulation  and  exultation  to  the  leaders 
of  the  Third  Party  throughout  the  country.  They 
insist  that  the  overwhelming  success  of  the  Democratic 
party  at  the  last  National  elections  was  due,  in  the 
South  and  West,  mainly  to  that  party’s  obtrusive  sup¬ 
port  of  free  silver  legislation.  It  is  charged  that  by 
the  leaders’ out-spoken  professions  on  this  subject,  they 
attracted  hundreds  of  thousands  of  votes  from  the 
candidates  of  the  Farmers’  Alliance  and  other  organi¬ 
zations  which  honestly  advocated  the  free  and  unlim¬ 
ited  coinage  of  silver.  If  it  could  have  been  known 
that  at  the  first  test,  the  Democratic  party  would  go 
back  on  its  loud-mouthed  promises,  it  is  alleged  that 
instead  of  the  present  coterie  of  nine  representatives 
of  the  Third  Party  in  the  Lower  House  of  Congress, 
there  would  be  nearly  100.  The  failure  of  the  Demo¬ 
crats  to  keep  their  promises  on  the  silver  question, 
will  it  is  said,  greatly  strengthen  the  Third  Party, 
which  now  expects  to  control  the  Congressmen,  State 
Representatives  and  Presidential  electors  of  at  least 
nine  or  ten  States  in  the  South  and  West. 

*  * 

As  a  “  humus  gatherer  ”  nothing  can  equal  the  corn 
plant.  In  The  R.  N.-Y.’s  great  corn  yield  of  12  years 
ago,  less  than  20  pounds  of  seed  yielded  over  8,000 
pounds  of  grain,  3,000  of  cob,  12,000  of  stalks  and 
leaves,  and  at  least  1,500  pounds  of  roots.  Here  we 
have  at  least  8,000  pounds  of  “  organic  matter”  on  an 
acre  after  all  the  grain  had  been  sold.  It  will  take 
nearly  35  tons  of  good  stable  manure  to  provide  that 
amount  of  “  organic  matter.”  No  other  crop  can  ac¬ 
cumulate  so  much  dry  matter  as  corn.  It  is  by  far  the 
most  important  crop  in  the  world  not  only  for  the 
food  it  supplies,  but  for  its  action  upon  the  soil.  A 
system  of  corn  and  chemicals  would  be  possible  if  all 
the  stalks  went  back  to  the  soil  as  “  humus.”  Asa 
crop  for  cleaning  the  ground  and  utilizing  the  rough- 
age  and  wastes  of  the  farm,  nothing  can  compare 
with  corn.  Its  long  growing  season  and  the  fact  that 
it  grows  fastest  in  hot  weather  when  other  crops  are 
done  growing,  and  when  the  processes  of  nitrification 
are  most  active,  make  it  by  far  the  best  crop  to  grow 


on  sod,  and  the  best  to  precede  potatoes  or  other 
quick-growing  vegetables  Hurrah  for  corn — the 
typical  Yankee  grain  ! 

*  * 

The  series  of  farmers’  institutes  in  New  York  State, 
has  just  come  to  a  close.  It  is  due  to  Mr.  Geo.  T. 
Powell,  the  able  manager,  and  to  those  associated 
with  him,  to  say  that  the  institutes  have  been  excel¬ 
lently  managed,  have  been  uniformly  successful,  and 
have  unquestionably  resulted  in  giving  an  impetus  to 
agriculture  and  horticulture,  which  will  be  notable 
for  years  to  come.  Very  much  useful  knowledge  has 
been  disseminated,  and  the  discussions  have  been  of 
great  interest,  bringing  out  many  interesting  and 
valuable  points.  These  institutes  fitly  supplement  the 
work  of  the  experiment  stations,  and  go  far  to  popu¬ 
larize  the  scientific  knowledge  emanating  from  them. 
On  the  whole,  the  meetings  have  been  useful,  practi¬ 
cal  and  wisely  conducted. 

*  * 

In  order  that  the  people  who  live  on  the  highlands 
and  lowlands  of  Pennsylvania  as  well  as  those  living 
in  the  north  and  south  of  the  State  may  have  a 
day  set  apart  for  tree  planting,  suitable  to 
their  special  localities,  Governor  Patterson  has  re¬ 
cently  named  April  14  and  May  G  as  Arbor  Days. 
In  many  of  the  States  which  extend  over  a  large  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  country  from  north  to  south,  or  which  are 
composed  in  great  part  of  upland  and  lowland,  such 
an  example  is  well  worthy  of  imitation,  as  the  date 
suitable  for  Arbor  Day  in  one  section  would  be  wholly 
unsuitable  in  another.  That  the  annual  custom  of 
setting  apart  a  particular  day  for  planting  trees  in  all 
sections  of  the  country  is  highly  praiseworthy  goes 
without  saying  ;  for  nowadays  the  planting  of  trees  is 
a  simple  act  of  benevolent  reparation  to  future  genera¬ 
tions  for  the  ruthless  denudation  of  the  forest-lands 
of  the  country  during  the  last  three  centuries. 

*  * 

Brevities. 

1  have  (frown  amalzin'  corn  now  for  30  years  or  more, 

Got  the  culture  down  so  One  that  to  touch  It  makes  It  sore. 

Can’t  make  nary  dent  In  It;  Hint  corn’s  what  I  mostly  raise. 

My  kind  Is  perennial— when  she’s  rooted  once  she  stays. 

Folks  say  leather  Is  no  (food  fertilizer;  but  Indeed 
1  know  better;  makes  my  corn  start  an’  grow  up  like  a  weed. 

Surface  culture  suits  me  well,  flt  your  cultivator  out 

With  a  short  an’  narrow  shoe,  an’  you'll  hear  the  kernels  sprout. 

Walkin'  cultivator  heats  ridlu’  higher  than  u  kite, 

Though  the  latter  ain’t  so  bad  when  ye  strap  the  shoe  on  tight. 

Folks  says  prunin’  roots  Is  bad;  don’t  you  mind  ’em— now  I’ll  bet 
I’ve  pruned  half  a  bushel  out,  an’  the  crop's  a-growin’  yet. 

Talk  about  yer  crops  o’  corn,  tell  yer  gret  big  yarns,  I’ll  go 
Better  yet;  I’ve  got  a  crop  always  with  me— on  my  toe  I 

Nature  Is  never  Idle. 

There  is  a  big  noise  from  the  whisky  still. 

The  Devil  feels  exceedingly  frisky  when  corn  Is  made  Into  bad 
whisky. 

At  what  price  can  a  farmer  afford  to  sell  Ills  corn  stalks  away  from 
bis  farm? 

To  crowd  a  corn  plant  for  space  Is  like  making  a  big  man  work  In  a 
“peck  measure.” 

Run  the  corn  rows  north  and  south,  thus  the  sun  will  shine  right 
onto  the  corn  plant’s  mouth— make  Its  health  so  Hue. 

We  won’t  ask  our  friends  the  entomologists  to  agree  to  a  modus 
Vivendi  In  the  case  of  the  corn  worm  this  year.  Can’t  they  tell  us  how 
to  Hght  that  pest  ? 

Considerable  opposition  was  developed  In  Congress  to  the  propo¬ 
sition  to  spend  1150,0011  In  Inspecting  meat  products.  The  bill  passed, 
however,  as  It  should. 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  hang  a  cabbage  up  by  a  string,  so  high  that  the 
hens  must  jump  for  It.  They  thus  obtain  exercise  and  green  food  at 
one  jump,  so  to  speak. 

A  Maryland  farmer  excited  by  Mr.  Lewis's  farm  statement  pro¬ 
poses  to  show  us  how  he  sold  $5,408.75  worth  of  produce  from  a  farm  of 
110  acres,  which  was  considered  “worn  out”  a  few  years  ago. 

Mr.  Lewis  says  that  If  a  man  should  come  Into  his  corn  Held  In  an 
average  season  and  plow  deep  between  the  rows  at  blooming  time  he 
would  prosecute  him  for  damages!  He  thinks  he  could  prove  damages 
too. 

The  hand  corn  cutters  have  the  blade  put  on  at  a  wrong  angle.  One 
of  the  best  possible  cutters  is  a  hoe  well  sharpened  on  a  grindstone 
and  the  handle  cut  otf  to  about  two  feet.  In  cutting,  the  blow  comes 
directly  towards  you— as  It  should. 

German  soft-soap  makers  were  In  a  quandary  last  fall  because  of 
the  scarcity  of  Russian  linseed  oil.  The  best  substitute  their  chemists 
could  Hnd  was  the  corn  oil  described  on  page  244.  If  the  German  tariff 
rates  are  revised,  corn  oil  will  supplant  linseed  In  the  German  market. 

a  Russian  physician  announces  that  he  has  discovered  a  cure  for 
drunkenness  In  strychnine,  administered  by  sub-cutaneous  injections. 
Bless  you !  we  have  known  all  about  the  strychnine  cure  for  ages.  Just 
give  a  man  one  good  dose  of  strychnine  and  he  will  never— no  never— 
get  drunk  again. 

Writing  about  the  value  of  stalks  in  paper-making  the  Holyoke 
Paper  Company  says:  “They  would  undoubtedly  make  paper,  and 
perhaps  good  paper,  but  those  who  have  experimented  with  them  for 
that  purpose  state  that  It  takes  more  than  200  pounds  of  them  to  make 
100  pounds  of  paper.  Thus  a  large  amount  of  material  would  have  to 
be  handled  for  a  small  amount  of  paper.”  The  stalks  are,  however, 
cheaper  than  any  other  vegetable  fiber  except  wood. 

What  a  swaggering  old  diplomat  John  Bull  Is!  He  begins  In  all  hts 
controversies  by  claiming  everything,  and  If  he  gets  anything,  seems 
to  be  content.  He  would  not  renew  the  “  Modus  Vivendi  "  on  the  seal 
fishery  question— oh,  no,  not  he;  couldn't  think  of  such  a  thing.  And 
yet.  on  receipt  of  Intimation  that  this  government  would  promptly  and 
vigorously  protect  Its  rights  in  the  seal  waters,  John  Bull  very  quickly 
discovered  that  he  could  renew  the  “  Modus,”  and  do  It  at  once.  John 
Is  wise  In  hls  way. 

We  had  an  Irish  girl  straight  from  the  “  ould  sod.”  For  supper  the 
first  night  after  she  came  we  had  bread  and  butter  and  boiled  sweet 
corn— which  with  fruit  Is  a  perfect  meal  for  us.  The  girl  had  never 
eaten  sweet  corn  before— she  thought  she  must  eat  cob  and  all.  After 
gnawing  on  the  cob  for  a  time  she  said.  “  The  taste  of  It  Is  very  fine, 
but  for  Hivlng’s  sake  how  do  yez  ate  it  ?  ”  When  told  how  to  eat  It 
satisfactorily  she  said :  “  Faith  an’  It  will  be  a  fine  day  for  them  abroad 
when  they  learn  that  same  lesson!”  That’s  correct.  It  will  be  a  “fine 
day"  for  all  the  world  when  the  virtues  of  American  corn  are  properly 
advertised  ! 
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The  Tools  for  Corn  Culture. 

As  most  of  the  stable  manure  will  be  used  on  the 
corn  crop,  devices  for  getting-  the  manure  on  the  land 
are  first  in  order.  A  majority  of  farmers  haul  in  the 
winter,  many  of  them  drawing  a  sled  through  the 
stables  and  loading  the  manure  on  it,  and  thus  draw¬ 
ing  directly  to  the  field  where  it  is  either  piled  to  fer¬ 
ment  or  spread  directly  on  the  snow.  A  few  farmers 
have  a  car  running  on  a  long  track  like  door  hangers, 
which  runs  from  the  stables  to  the  piles  by  its  own 
weight.  For  spreading  well-rotted  manure  a  Kemp 
manure  spreader  is  excellent.  If  the  land  was  plowed 
last  fall  it  may  be  worked  up  with  a  Triumph  spader 
Cutaway,  or  one  of  the  disc  harrows.  These  are  diggers 
rather  than  harrows  and  fine  the  soil  well  to  a  depth 
of  three  or  four  inches.  They  do  not  leave  the  surface 
in  good  condition  for  seeding  or  marking,  and  an 
Acme  or  a  Thomas  smoothing  harrow  will  be  useful. 
If  land  is  spring-plowed,  a  plank  drag  is  good  for 
crushing  and  fining  the  soil.  It  is  impossible  to  till 
the  land  too  much  when  planting  corn. 

A  good  home-made  marker  and  furrower  is  shown 
at  Fig.  121.  This  is  easily  made  of  plank  with  two  old 
cultivator  teeth  for  furrowing.  The  Darnell’s  furrower 
is  an  excellent  tool.  Straight  rows  are  very  important 
in  corn  culture,  as  it  is  impossible  to  do  good  horse 
work  when  the  rows  are  crooked  and  uneven. 

There  are  dozens  of  good  corn  planters.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  farmers  who  practice  drilling  corn  increases 
with  each  year,  especially  as  the  ensilage  system  devel¬ 
ops.  It  is  now  agreed  that  ensilage  corn  should  be 
planted  just  like  any  other — that  is,  it  should  be  so 
treated  that  it  can  go  into  the  silo  or  be  husked  for 
grain.  It  should  not  be  planted  thicker  when  intended 
for  the  silo.  Many  farmers  use  the  wheat  drill  for 
drilling  corn  as  well  as  for  distributing  fertilizer.  The 
tubes  are  easily  arranged  at  the  proper  distances  apart. 
It  is  cheaper  in  the  end  to  drill  in  more  seed  than  is 
needed  and  chop  out  the  surplus  plants  at  hoeing. 
Those  who  use  an  Aspinwall  planter  for  potatoes 
should  get  the  corn  planting  attachment.  It  works 
well  and  also  serves  as  a  marker.  For  hill  planting  the 
Macomber  hand  planter  enables  one  to  do  rapid  work 
and  is  very  accurate  in  dropping  seed.  A  great  many 
farmers  still  prefer  to  drop  seed  by  hand  and  cover 
with  the  hoe.  They  claim  that  they  thus  “  know  the 
seed  is  there,”  but  so  they  do  with  a  good  Macomber 
planter. 

Breed’s  weeder  is  about  the  best  tool  thus  far  made 
for  cultivating  young  corn  before  it  is  up,  or  just  after 
it  breaks  through.  This  tool  does  just  scratching 
enough  and  there  is  just  enough  “play”  in  the  teeth 
to  prevent  tearing  out  too  many  plants.  It  will  not 
work  so  well  on  very  stony  ground  or  on  sod  that  has 
not  been  well  torn  up  and  pulverized.  It  can  be  safely 
used,  with  ordinary  care,  until  the  plants  are  knee- 
high.  Many  farmers  start  the  Thomas  harrow  in  the 
corn  just  after  planting  and  keep  it  going  till  the 
plants  are  large  enough  for  the  cultivator.  In  case  of 
a  thick,  hard  crust  on  the  surface  of  the  soil,  it  is  a 
better  tool  than  the  weeder,  but  for  other  reasons  it  is 
not  so  good.  There  is  no  “  give  ”  to  the  teeth — they 
tear  and  rip  through  the  soil  often  doing  much  damage. 
The  weeder  is  so  light  that  it  can  be  turned  to  either 
side  with  the  hand.  Besides,  the  horses  trample  down 
a  good  many  plants.  The  weeder  leaves  the  plants 
when  they  are  about  knee-high.  Then  the  cultivator’s 
work  begins. 

For  walking  cultivators  the  Planet,  Jr.  goods  are 
about  the  models.  The  keen,  narrow  teeth  do  not 
dig  and  plow  the  ground  as  some  of  the  old  style  culti¬ 
vators  do — it  is  possible  to  do  light  and  easy  work  with 
them.  It  is  a  foolish  fellow  who  rides  on  the  culti¬ 
vator  handles.  That  is  just  what  he  ought  not  to  do. 
Of  the  two  extremes  he  had  better  lift  on  the  handles 
rather  than  bear  down.  It  is  a  good  thing  to  have  a 
horse  trained  for  cultivating.  Some  horses  take  to  it 
naturally,  and  will  take  a  real  pride  in  keeping  in  the 
row  and  avoiding  the  hills  in  turning.  With  straight, 
even  rows  the  riding  cultivators  are  preferable  to  the 
one-horse  walking  tools.  The  horses  work  faster, 
both  sides  of  the  row  are  cultivated  at  once,  and  it  is 
possible  to  work  up  closer  to  the  plants,  as  every  tooth 
is  under  immediate  control.  It  is  impossible  for  the 
driver  to  “ride  on  the  handles,”  as  the  weight  falls  on 
the  wheels  entirely,  and  does  not  affect  the  teeth 
which  run  at  the  depth  for  which  they  are  set,  and  no 
deeper.  The  Kraus  sulky  cultivator  is  one  of  the  best. 
The  next  machine  needed  is  a  Breed’s  weeder  on 
wheels,  with  the  teeth  somewhat  like  those  on  a  hay 
rake,  and  so  arranged  that  they  can  be  run  on  both 
sides  of  two  rows  at  once.  This  will  cultivate  deep 
enough  and  work  faster  than  the  present  cultivators. 


For  cutting  the  corn  crop  many  devices  have  been 
proposed  during  the  past  few  years.  The  most  common 
is  the  sled  with  a  knife  or  saw  attached  to  the  side. 
This  is  to  be  hauled  along  the  corn  row,  slicing  oft' 
the  stalks  as  it  goes.  It  is  hard  to  haul  and  will  not 
work  well  when  the  corn  is  badly  “down,”  Last  year 
we  printed  a  picture  of  a  corn  harvester  which  cuts 
the  corn  and  loads  it  into  a  wagon.  It  is  successful  but 
expensive,  and  useful  onty  for  those  who  have  large 
areas  to  cut.  We  think  the  coming  corn  harvester  will 
be  made  somewhat  like  the  model  pictured  at  Fig.  120. 
There  is  already  a  machine  on  the  market  something 
like  this.  It  is  said  to  weigh  only  300  pounds,  and  will 
cut  and  hold  corn  that  stands  up  well.  Instead  of  the 
knife  for  cutting,  a  sharp,  revolving  disc  cutting 
against  a  knife  edge  will  be  better. 

At  Figs.  122  and  123  are  shown  two  contrivances  used 
by  many  Long  Island  farmers.  Fig.  122  is  a  corn  stalk 
or  ensilage  cart.  It  is  10  to  18  feet  long  with  an  axle 
six  feet  long\  Two  strong  bed  pieces  are  bolted  on  the 
under  side  of  the  axle,  close  to  the  wheels,  approaching 
to  within  a  foot  of  each  other  in  front.  Boards  are 
nailed  on  these,  each  alternate  one  coming  out  Hush 
with  the  bed  pieces,  the  others  projecting  some  inches. 

1  wo  small  wide-tired  wheels  are  used.  In  loading  one 
can  easily  walk  up  between  the  boards  with  an  armful 
of  stalks  and  put  them  anywhere  on  the  load.  In 
using  this  cart  the  front  end  is  lifted  and  fastened  to 
the  axle  of  a  tow  cart,  shown  at  Fig.  123.  This  tow 
cart  is  simply  a  pair  of  wheels  with  an  axle  and  tongue 
and  a  seat  for  the  driver.  It  can  be  readily  hitched 
to  any  load  and  the  horses  will  pull  more  comfortably 
than  with  ordinary  whiftietrees.  Long  Island  farmers 
will  hitch  their  tow  carts  to  heavy  loads  on  bad  spots  in 
the  roads,  to  road-machines  or  anything  else  needing 
a  temporary  lift.  In  carting  stalks  to  the  barn  some 
farmers  set  a  stout  pole  at  the  front  of  the  wagon 
with  another  pole  playing  on  the  top  of  it  like  an  old- 
fashioned  well-sweep.  There  is  a  rope-hoop  at  the 
end  of  this  pole  with  which  they  can  lift  a  bundle  or 
shock  and  swing  it  into  the  wagon.  Others  use  the 
hay  slings  for  unloading  stalks. 

Doings  of  The  Milk  Men. 

Tuk  New  York  Milk  Exchange,  Limited,  at  its 
monthly  meeting  on  Wednesday,  March  30th,  reduced 
the  price  of  milk  from  3  to  23 4  cents,  the  change  tak¬ 
ing  effect  on  the  first  of  April.  This  has  not  been  un¬ 
expected  ;  indeed,  the  milk  producers  themselves  have 
given  the  hint  to  the  Exchange.  In  their  zeal  to  con¬ 
tract  for  the  sale  of  their  milk,  very  many  farmers 
have  been  to  the  city  and  offered  their  milk  at  a  cut 
of  10  cents  per  can  for  the  season  below  the  market 
price.  If  the  supply  is  so  abundant  as  to  cause  pro¬ 
ducers  to  commit  such  financial  suicide  as  this  amounts 
to,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  Exchange 
should  profit  by  the  situation,  and  give  milk  a  cut  of 
20  cents  per  can. 

Another  demoralizing  feature  of  the  milk  trade  in 
this  city  is  noted  in  the  practice  the  Exchange  cream¬ 
ery  men  have  of  offering  supplies  to  large  consumers 
and  small  dealers  at  five  cents  per  can  less  than  the 
Exchange  price.  Of  course,  they  can  well  afford  to 
do  this,  as  all  who  are  conversant  with  their  methods 
know.  The  mixing  of  five  quarts  of  skimmed  milk 
with  35  of  pure  will  enable  them  to  do  this  underhand 
business  and  still  find  a  profit  in  it.  That  these  men 
do  this  thing  habitually  no  one  who  has  had  occasion 
to  examine  their  milk  will  for  a  moment  doubt.  The 
result  of  this  continuous  cutting  is  seen  when  a  pro¬ 
ducer  offers  his  milk  for  sale.  “  How  much  off  the 
market  will  you  sell  for  ?”  is  the  first  question  asked 
him,  and  too  many  are  caught  in  the  trap  and  give  an 
‘  ‘  off  ”  for  the  sake  of  a  sale. 

A  representative  of  The  Rural  met,  a  few  days  ’ 
since,  Mr.  J.  K.  Greenwood,  one  of  the  directors  of  a 
farmers’  creamery  at  Blodgett  Mills,  in  Cortlandt 
County,  N.  Y.  We  learned  from  him  that  the  creame¬ 
ry  is  a  stock  concern,  costing  between  $4,000  and 
$5,000,  and  the  stock  is  held  by  about  30  milk-produc¬ 
ing  farmers  of  the  neighborhood.  They  have  appar¬ 
atus  for  making  cheese,  and  most  of  last  season  made 
a  good,  whole-milk  cheese,  and  got  as  much  for  it  as 
they  would  have  received  had  they  sold  their  milk  at 
the  Exchange  creamery  at  the  same  place. 

The  company  will  probably  make  cheese  again 
this  season.  They  hope  to  put  in  a  sep¬ 

arator  another  year,  and  thus  be  in  condition  to 
make  butter  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances. 
The  Rural  profoundly  wishes  there  were  more  such 
creameries.  When  the  farmers  get  together  and  build 
them,  thus  controlling  their  milk  and  taking  it  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  Exchange,  they  will  have  done  much 
towards  solving  the  milk  problem. 

Another  disturbing  factor  in  the  trade  is  the  situa¬ 
tion  of  affairs  on  the  Delaware,  Lackawana  and  West¬ 
ern  Railway.  The  “  wheel  within  a  wheel,”  which 
Mr.  Westcott  and  his  confreres  have  in  the  control  of 


the  transportation  of  milk  over  that  line,  enables  them 
to  undersell  legitimate  dealers,  and  largely  to  force 
the  traffic  along  that  line  into  their  hands.  Owing  to 
the  secrecy  preserved  by  the  sub-company  which  they 
control  and  are,  it  is  hard  to  find  out  its  exact  status, 
but  it  is  generally  believed  that  they  g’et  a  rebate  in 
some  shape  or  another,  of  about  15  cents  per  can.  Of 
course,  if  they  set  about  capturing  a  customer  of  some 
producer  outside  their  line,  this  margin  enables  them 
to  offer  a  cut  of  15  cents  per  can,  and  still  lose  nothing, 
ft  is  a  vicious  state  of  affairs. 

Big  Matters  Briefly  Stated. 

A  Chicago  paper  has  attempted  to  foot  up,  from  ac¬ 
counts  published  in  the  papers  the  known  embezzle¬ 
ments  throughout  the  country  during  the  past  year, 
and  the  results,  though  not  complete,  are  startling. 
The  total  recorded  defalcations  of  considerable  size 
amount  to  $19,720,294— or  nearly  2>6  times  the  total 
for  1890.  The  figures  are  well  within  the  fact,  as 
they  do  not  include  small  amounts,  and  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  such  crimes  are  compromised  or  hushed  up. 
No  doubt  if  the  total  could  be  ascertained  it  would  not 
be  less  than  $30,000,000,  or  an  average  loss  of  50  cents 
lor  every  inhabitant  of  the  country,  due  to  the  abuse 
of  trusts  reposed  by  some  men  in  others.  Civil  law 
and  moral  training  are  the  great  safeguards  relied  on 
as  checks  on  this  great  and  growing  national  evil ;  but 
all  legal  restraints  lose  a  large  part  of  their  force  ow¬ 
ing  to  the  sympathy  expi*essed  for  the  criminals  by  a 
large  proportion  of  the  public  even  in  the  worst  cases, 
coupled  with  the  lax  enforcement  of  the  law,  and  the 
wholly  inadequate  sentences  imposed  on  those  who 
are  convicted. 


There  is  a  fast-growing  movement  among  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Farmers’  Alliance  and  other  agricultural 
associations  throughout  the  country,  but  especially  in 
the  Northwest,  looking  to  the  formation  of  milling 
associations.  It  is  estimated  that  the  farmers  of  the 
Dakotas  and  Minnesota  alone  lost  $25,000,000  on  the 
wheat  of  last  year’s  crop,  sold  to  millers  up  to  the  end 
of  last  December.  1  iy  building  their  own  mills,  it  is 
said  farmers  could  secure  $1.00  per  bushel  for  their 
wheat  in  those  States,  besides  a  ton  of  feed  for  every 
100  bushels,  and  many  minor  advantages.  It  is  stated 
that  any  community  which  can  deliver  75,000  bushels 
of  wheat  can  keep  a  50-barrel  mill  running  the  year 
round,  and  that  such  a  mill  can  be  built  for  $7,000.  Of 
course,  the  promoters  of  all  new  enterprises  are  very 
apt  to  be  over-sanguine  of  the  success  of  their  pro¬ 
jects  ;  still  this  is  a  matter  which  it  might  be  well  for 
the  farmers  of  the  country  to  take  into  consideration. 


Business  Bits. 


the  wise  farmer  sends  for  the  catalogues  published  by  half  a  dozen 
reliable  seed  houses,  and  makes  up  a  list  of  the  seeds  he  wants  for  the 
coming  year,  always  naming  standard  varieties  for  the  bulk  of  his 
order,  and  a  little  of  the  newer  sorts  for  experimental  purposes.  Let 
the  wife  and  daughter  look  over  the  catalogues  also,  and  Include  their 
order  for  flower  seeds  with  your  own.  Win.  Elliott  &  Sous,  5<i  Dey 
Street,  New  York,  have  a  pretty  catalogue  this  year,  and  their  adver¬ 
tisement  this  week  says  they  will  send  It  free.  Show  us  the  man  who 
studies  the  catalogues,  and  we  will  point  to  a  good  garden  on  his  place 


Exports  op  Corn.— The  following  table  gives  the  value  in  dol¬ 


lars  of  the  corn  exported  from  the  United  States  for 


ginning  with  1880, 

and  up  to  1890: 

1880 . 

.  $53,298,247 

1885, 

1881 . 

.  50.702.669 

1886 

1882 . 

1887, 

1883 . 

.  27.756.082 

1888. 

1884 . 

.  27.648.044 

1889 

the  10  years  be- 


S28.000.803 

31.730.022 

19.347.301 

18.355.950 

32.982.277 


In  1890,  the  value  of  the  corn  exported  averaged  $0,551  per  bushel  the 
next  year  It  was  .007,  In  1884  It  was  .54  and  the  next  year  It  dropped  to 
.49  and  then  to  47,  rallying  again  In  1888  to  .55.  only  to  tumble  In  1889  to 
.474  per  bushel.  The  completed  figures  for  1890  are  not  yet  at  hand,  but 
will  doubtless  show  a  very  large  exportation— possibly  rivalling  that  of 
1880,  which  has  since  that  date  not  been  reached. 


Eci.ipse  Corn  Planter— This  machine  Is  well  named.  It  eclipses 
other  machines— not  the  corn.  It  weighs  150  pounds.  It  will  plant 
corn,  peas,  beans  or  beets  In  hills  or  drills,  and  also  drop  pumpkin  seeds 
with  the  corn.  It  will  distribute  from  50  to  450  pounds  of  fertilizer  to 
the  acre.  The  seed  Is  dropped  accurately,  covered  with  moist  soil  and 
well  rolled.  The  fertilizer  Is  not  put  directly  on  the  seed  but  on  either 
side.  In  using  the  machine  you  simply  take  hold  of  the  handles  and 
say,  “Get  up!”  The  horse  and  the  machine  do  the  rest.  It  is  made  by 
the  Eclipse  Corn  Planter  Company,  Enfield,  N.  H. 


Holdfast  Corn  Planter.— That  Is  the  sort  of  a  binder  we  all  want! 
Kye  straw,  green  stalks,  weeds  and  sticks  all  have  a  bad  habit  of  “  let¬ 
ting  go”  just  when  you  want  them  to  “  hold.”  The  Tie  Company  of 
Uuadllla,  N.  Y.,  has  perfected  a  device  thatwi/f  hold.  With  these  ties 
a  man  can  do  faster  and  better  work  than  with  rye  straw  or  stalks.  The 
shucks  will  stay,  they  can  be  tied  up  more  tightly  and  thus  shed  rain 
more  easily  and  are  more  easily  handled.  Send  for  a  descriptive  cir¬ 
cular. 

Sherwood  Steel  Harness.— “Can  I  take  your  steel  harness?" 
said  a  neighbor  last  summer.  “  Certainly,  but  what  are  you  going  to 
use  It  for  ?  ”  “I  want  to  haul  in  hay.  My  hay  fork  takes  too  large  a 
bite  for  one  horse  to  handle,  and  there  Is  no  sense  In  trying  to  use  two 
horses  with  whittle  trees  on  the  rope.  With  the  Sherwood  harness  I 
can  haul  the  hay  to  the  barn,  and  In  an  instant  take  the  horses  from 
the  pole  and  hitch  to  the  rope!  ”  The  experiment  proved  a  big  suc¬ 
cess,  and  he  now  wants  no  other  rig  for  plowing,  harrowing,  dragging, 
etc.  Some  parties  have  objected  to  the  Sherwood  harness  because 
they  could  not  “  back”  with  It.  We  know  that  this  objection  is  non¬ 
sense.  With  suitable  straps  attached,  our  horses  have  been  able  to 
back  all  they  could  haul.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  progressive  farmer 
has  mighty  little  need  to  back— he  wants  to  go  ahead,  and  this  Is  just 
what  the  Sherwood  harness  Is  built  for  doing.  In  our  judgment  a  set 
of  this  harness  will  pay  for  Itself  In  one  season,  If  it  Is  used  only  in 
places  where  no  “  backing  ”  Is  needed.  Send  to  the  Sherwood  Harness 
Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  for  circulars. 


The  Spirit  of  Easter. 

“  The  heavens  indeed  are  changing;  The  Lord  Is  risen 
indeed.  Some  of  our  oum;  What  of  the  springtime  ? 
Easter  Legends;  1  he  trailing  of  the  arbutus. 

l)r.  Sheldon  Jackson,  the  Government  Educational 
Agent  for  Alaska,  tells  the  story  of  a  chief  who 
pleaded  for  a  teacher  to  come  and  read  to  his  tribe 
“  the  letter  of  the  Great  Spirit,”  that  they  might  know 
what  He  wished  them  to  do.  Some  one  was  finally 
sent  to  them,  and  as  a  part  of  the  ceremonial  to  show 
their  thankfulness  and  hope,  a  medicine  man  came  be¬ 
fore  the  large  company  in  the  chief’s  dwelling,  and 
casting  many  a  glance  with  straining  eyes  through  the 
open  roof  to  the  skies  above,  announced,  with  all  the 
signs  of  strong  excitement,  “the  heavens  are  chang¬ 
ing.”  The  first  was  followed  by  another,  who  re¬ 
peated  the  same  acts  and  words;  a  third  in  like  man¬ 
ner  read  with  grave  earnestness  the  signs  of  the  times, 
as  written  in  the  heavens,  and  said  still  more  emphati¬ 
cally:  “  The  heavens  indeed  are  changing.” 

*  *  * 

At  this  Easter  time  as  one  recalls  the  words  passed 
to  one  and  another  of  old,'  “  The  Lord  is  risen  indeed, 
and  hath  appeared  unto  Simon,”  the  thought  connects 
itself  with  those  poor  savages  hungering  for  help  which 
their  fellow  beings  in  these  United  States  could  give 
them;  with  the  hope  that  for  them  the  heavens  in¬ 
deed  are  changing,  and  that  the  news  that  the  Lord 
is  risen  indeed,  will  soon  be  carried  to  these  waiting 
thousands.  *  *  * 

I)r.  Jackson,  whose  passionless,  almost  prosaic  re¬ 
cital  of  facts  concerning  these  people  of  our  own 
country  is  more  telling  than  any  arts  of  rhetoric  or 
appeals  to  sentiment  could  possibly  be,  tells  quietly  of 
the  Alaskans  killing  their  wives  at  will  or  for  a  whim, 
as  they  would  their  dogs.  He  tells  of  the  killing  of 
thousands  of  girl  babies  every  year,  as  superfluous 
kittens  would  be  killed,  and  states  that  the  exposure 
of  children  to  death  excites  so  little  surprise,  that,  on 
occasion  of  finding  a  male  child  thus  exposed,  the  only 
comment  would  be  on  the  fact  that  a  boy  had  been 
thus  sacrificed.  He  tells  that  when  the  mother  gets 
too  old  to  work,  the  son  takes  her  out  in  front  of 
the  house  and  quietly  knocks  her  in  the  head,  or  ties 
a  rope  around  her  neck,  and  drags  her  over  the  rough 
stones  until  she  dies.  This  in  our  own  country,  let  us 
think  again!  Yet  in  the  same  breath  this  quiet  agent 
of  our  government  says  that  we  are  mistaken  if  we 
think  the  Alaskans  a  cruel  people;  that  they  are  not, 
and  that  they  receive  gladly  by  whole  tribes,  the 
“  letter  from  the  Great  Spirit,”  and  break  off  at  once 
from  all  their  heathen  practices  as  soon  as  they  know 
this  is  what  He  would  have  them  do. 

*  *  * 

One  of  our  great  denominations  sent  out  a  man  and 
wife  to  found  a  school  and  a  home,  but  before  the 
buildings  were  subscribed  for.  They  had  two  small 
rooms  to  live  in  ;  the  other  half  of  their  house,  13x26, 
they  took  for  a  school.  Hut  helpless  orphan  children 
were  sent  to  them  one  after  another,  until  they  had 
18  on  their  hands,  with  only  the  three  rooms  to  lodge 
them,  provisions  enough  for  two,  and  no  chance  of 
getting  more  for  six  months.  Yet  they  must  care  for 
them,  or  put  them  out  to  perish,  as  the  Alaskans  do. 
Last  fall,  when  the  last  vessel  of  the  season  left  San 
Francisco  it  was  overloaded,  and  the  supplies  which 
the  church  had  furnished  for  the  needy  teachers  were 
left  behind.  What  of  these  long  six  months?  When 
the  spring  resurrection  of  our  land  to  life  and  vernal 
beauty  comes  on,  will  it  be  for  them,  or  will  they  have 
gone  to  their  reward  ? 

Will  it  come  to  Prof.  Stevenson  in  the  icy  regions  at 
Point  Barrow,  utterly  alone  but  for  the  school  to 
which  he  has  given  everything;  staying  on  in  it  for 
this  his  third  year,  his  wife  and  children  still  in  the 
east,  rather  than  leave  the  people  to  their  degradation 
again  !  Let  us  hope  that  those  who  have  given  their 
very  lives,  may  see  the  Easter  blessing,  the  rising  of 
the  Lord,  in  the  hearts  of  those  to  whom  they  arc  car¬ 
rying  gospel  and  civilization.  Do  you  say  that  this  sad 
story  is  not  in  keeping  with  Easter  gladness  ?  If  we 
remember  what  Easter  commemorates,  and  send  the 
Easter  gladness  to  them,  it  will  be. 

*  *  -x- 

Easter  Legends  furnish  a  small  field,  and  this  has 
been  so  thoroughly  tilled  in  the  past  that  there  seems 
to  be  absolutely  nothing  new.  The  story  of  the  boys 
playing  ball  with  eggs,  and  the  clergy  playing  with 
them  :  of  the  Russian  Princess  who  must  submit  to 
being  kissed  by  any  boor  upon  Easter  day;  of  the 
thousands  of  eggs  taken  to  the  Cathedral  to  be  blessed; 
of  the  egg  dance,  etc.,  are  told  over  and  over,  year 


after  year,  in  scores  of  publications,  anxious  to  give 
matter  suitable  for  Easter.  This  year  Demoresfs 
Magazine  has  a  dainty  engraving  of  Marguerite  and 
Philibert  going  through  the  intricate  egg  dance.  To 
dance  among  100  eggs,  scattered  about,  without  break¬ 
ing  any  of  them  is  by  no  means  easy  ;  yet  the  story 
goes  that  it  was  accomplished  and  that  Marguerite 
and  Philibert  were  betrothed  thereat,  and  afterward 
married.  Of  course  the  illustration  shows  no  broken 
eggs.  The  picture  is  of  a  very  gay  lass,  and  a  younger 
lad,  apparently,  and  reminds  one  so  much  of  the  old 
time  paintings  of  the  minuet,  that  it  might  be  taken 
as  an  illustration  of  “  How  she  danced,  my  grandma 
danced  !  long  ago.” 

Hon.  C.  E.  Belknap  of  Michigan  in  a  paper  read 
before  the  American  Folk-Lore  Society  asserts  that 
there  are  two  things  that  the  learned  white  man  does 
not  understand — the  Indian  and  the  arbutus.  The 
legend  which  the  former  tells  of  the  birth  of  the  latter 
exhales  the  very  breath  of  Easter  waking  and  blossom¬ 
ing.  We  pass  to  the  meeting  of  the  lioary-bearded, 
fur-clad  old  man,  and  the  maiden  whose  “hands  were 
covered  with  willow  buds ;  her  clothing  of  sweet 
grasses  and  ferns  ;  her  moccasins  white  lilies. 

The  old  man  said  to  the  maiden  :  “  I  am  Manito.  I 
blow  my  breath  and  the  waters  of  the  river  stand 
still.” 

The  maiden  said  :  “  I  breathe,  and  flowers  spring  up 
in  all  the  plains.” 

The  old  man  said  :  “I  shake  my  locks,  and  snow 
covers  all  the  ground.” 

“I  shake  my  curls,”  said  the  maiden,  “and  warm 
rains  fall  from  the  clouds.” 

The  old  man  said  :  “  When  I  walk  about,  the  leaves 
fall  from  the  trees  at  my  command  ;  the  animals  hide 
in  their  holes  in  the  ground,  and  the  birds  get  up  out 
of  the  water  and  fly  away.” 

The  maiden  said  :  “  When  I  walk  about  the  plants 
lift  up  their  heads,  the  trees  cover  their  nakedness 
with  many  leaves,  the  birds  come  back,  and  all  who 
sec  me  sing;  there  is  music  everywhere.”  And  thus 
they  talked,  and  the  air  became  warm  in  the  lodge. 
The  old  man's  head  dropped  upon  his  bosom  and  he 
slept. 

Then  the  sun  came  back,  and  a  blue-bird  came  to  the 
top  of  the  lodge  and  called,  “  Say-ee,  say-ee  !  I  am 
thirsty  !”  And  the  river  called  back,  “  I  am  free,  come 
and  drink  !” 

And  as  the  old  man  slept  the  maiden  passed  her 
hands  above  his  head,  and  he  began  to  grow  small. 
Streams  of  water  ran  out  of  his  mouth,  and  soon  he 
was  a  small  mass  upon  the  ground,  and  his  clothing 
turned  to  green  leaves,  and  then  the  maiden,  kneeling 
upon  the  ground,  took  from  her  bosom  the  most  prec¬ 
ious  white  flowers  and  hid  them  all  about  under  the 
leaves.  Then  she  breathed  upon  them  and  said  :  “I 
give  thee  all  my  virtues  and  my  sweetest  breath,  and 
all  who  would  pick  thee  shall  do  so  upon  bended  knee.” 

Then  the  maiden  moved  away  through  the  woods 
and  over  the  plains,  and  all  the  birds  sang  to  her,  and 
wherever  she  stepped,  and  nowhere  else,  grows  the 
arbutus. 

This  is  the  essence  of  the  legend,  as  told  to  Mr. 
Belknap  beside  the  Indian  camp  fires.  Surely  all 
lovers  of  the  arbutus,  trailing  still  in  the  way  of  the 
maiden's  footsteps,  owe  him  the  heartiest  thanks  for 
having  preserved  it,  and  passed  it  on. 

Pretty  Gifts  in  Easter  Dress. 

t—\  ASTER  LIGHTS. — Procure  three  well  shaped 
iT  eggs,  make  a  circular  opening  in  one  end  of  each 
egg,  about  the  size  of  the  end  of  a  lead  pencil.  Empty 
the  contents  of  each  egg,  and  rinse  out  the  inside. 
Make  an  exact  triangle  of  stiff  card  board.  Cut  a  round 
opening  in  each  corner  of  the  triangle,  large  enough 
to  hold  an  egg  in  an  upright  position,  at  the  middle  of 
the  egg:  i.  e.,  to  allow  the  unopened  egg  to  pass  through 
the  round  hole,  up  to  the  largest  part  of  the  egg,  where 
it  is  held  in  place. 

The  eggs  are  more  securely  held  in  position,  by 
putting  a  little  mucilage  or  glue  around  the  inside  of 
each  round  opening  in  the  triangular  card-board. 

After  the  eggs  are  securely  placed,  and  the  glue  dry, 
the  ‘  'undertaking”  should  be  gilded.  Liquid  gold  which 
comes  ready  prepared  with  directions  for  use  and 
brush  attached,  is  best  for  the  novice,  or  those  not 
familiar  with  mixing  bronzings.  Gild  the  outside  of 
the  eggs,  and  also  the  pasteboard  triangle,  under¬ 
neath  as  well  as  on  top.  When  thoroughly  dry.  gild 
a  second  time,  and  even  a  third  time  if  necessary. 
When  completed  the  arrangement  proves  to  be  a 
candle  stick,  and  it  remains  but  to  place  three  small 
candles,  such  as  are  used  for  Christmas  trees,  into  the 
egg-  holders.  The  candlestick  with  lighted  candles  is  not 
a  bad  table  decoration  for  Easter  morning  breakfast. 


Egg  Sachet. — An  especially  pretty  Easter  device  is 
an  egg  sachet.  Blow  an  egg!  This  is  done  by  making 
a  small  hole  in  each  end  of  an  egg  and  blowing  out 
the  contents.  It  is  possible  to  rinse  the  inside  of  a 
“blown”  egg  by  immersing  it  in  water,  and  repeated 
shakings  and  emptyings.  When  dry  get  some  violet 
sachet  powder  into  the  egg.  The  holes  in  the  egg  are 
concealed  and  the  sachet  powder  prevented  from  es¬ 
caping  as  follows  :  Select  an  artificial  violet  with  a 
long  stem.  With  a  needle  and  thread  attached  to  the 
violet  stem,  draw  the  stem  through  the  inside  of  the 
egg,  and  out  at  the  “other  end”  of  the  egg,  leaving  the 
yiolet  head  proper  to  “  stop  up  ”  the  opposite  hole. 
Attach  another  thread  and  needle  to  another  violet 
stem.  Draw  the  second  violet  stem  through  one  hole 
and  out  at  the  other  in  reverse  order.  Fasten  by  use 
of  needle  and  thread — neatly  so  that  the  stitches  will 
not  show — the  head  of  one  violet,  to  the  stem  of  the 
other  violet — thus  securing  each  violet  head  in  place, 
firmly,  and  covering  each  opening  in  the  ends  of  the 
egg.  The  violet  egg  sachet  is  pretty  and  convenient 
placed  in  a  handkerchief  box,  or  amid  other  toilet 
flab-dabs  ? 

Cradellette. — Toddlekins  will  be  pleased  with  an 
egg  converted  into  a  tiny  toy  cradle.  “  Cut  out  ” 
one-fourth  of  the  shell,  i.  e.  one  half  of  the  egg — in 
oblong  position  represents  the  cradle  proper.  The 
other  one-fourth  being  attached  to  one  end  of  the 
“  cradle  bed,”  as  it  were,  represents  the  canopy  over 
one  end  of  the  cradle.  The  shell  “opposite”  the  canopy, 
and  the  same  size  as  the  canopy,  is  cutaway.  Cleanse 
the  eggs  thus  arranged  thoroughly.  Place  a  tiny  bed 
of  cotton,  a  wee  doll  and  a  coverlid  in  the  cradle,  and 
the  effect  is  thoroughly  “  cute”— if  such  an  expression 
is  permissible. 

Flower  Sachet. — A  dainty  sachet  may  be  made  as 
follows,  and  violets  or  arbutus,  or  even  a  lily,  which 
has  done  millinery  service,  but  is  still  in  good  condi¬ 
tion,  be  used  with  good  effect.  Make  an  oval,  egg- 
shaped  sachet,  of  bolting  cloth,  or  two  thicknesses 
of  illusion. 

The  sachet  or  sachet  case  is  to  contain  Easter 
flowers,  which  are  to  be  semi-visible  through  the 
meshes  of  the  illusion  or  bolting  cloth.  One  end  of 
the  sachet  is  left  open  until  the  flowers  are  adjusted. 

A  mass  of  arbutus  or  violets,  and  a  lily  or  two  may  be 
placed  inside  ;  but  previous  to  being  placed  in  position 
the  artificial  flower  or  flowers  should  be  highly  per¬ 
fumed  with  an  extract.  Violet  is  most  appropriate  if 
violets  be  the  flowers  in  use.  When  the  flowers  are  in 
order,  and  the  sachet  completely  fastened  around  the 
edge,  the  work  is  finished. 

The  edges  of  the  two  egg-shaped  pieces  of  illusion 
or  bolting  cloth  may  be  buttonholed  together,  and  if 
neatly  done  with  pretty  floss  or  gilt  thread  is  sufficient 
finish  ;  however,  the  edges  of  the  ovals  may  be  bound 
with  ribbon  or  finished  with  a  frill  of  lace,  if  desired. 

Narcissus  Mats. — An  especially  effective  set  of 
toilet  mats  may  be  decorated  in  Easter  array  as  fol¬ 
lows  ;  Make  oval  or  egg-shaped  toilet  mats  of  cream, 
tan,  gray,  g’reen  or  even  pink,  yellow  or  blue  chamois 
skin,  as  taste  may  dictate.  Paint  close  to  the  edge  of 
each  mat  a  conventional  border  of  narcissus.  Many 
pretty  designs  may  be  found  upon  old  Easter  cards. 
When  dry  cut  out  the  border  of  the  mat  or  mats  by 
the  outline  of  the  flowers.  Gild  the  edges  of  the  mat 
lightly.  Narcissus,  being  white,  is  pretty  upon  any 
color  of  skin. 

An  Easter  Card. — A  spoon  may  be  cut  out  of  card¬ 
board,  gilded,  and  decorated  with  a  bird's  nest  and 
eggs  in  the  bowl  of  the  spoon  ;  or,  an  arrangement  of 
birds  or  butterflies  to  suit  the  taste.  An  especially 

We  think  we  value  health  ;  but  are  all 
the  time  making  sacrifices,  not  for  it,  but 
of  it.  We  do  to-day  what  we  must  or 
like  ;  we  do  what  is  good  for  us — when 
we  have  to. 

We  could  live  in  full  health,  do  more 
work,  have  more  pleasure,  amount  to 
more,  by  being  a  little  careful. 

Careful  living  is  the  thing  to  put 
first ;  let  us  send  you  a  book  on  it ;  free. 

Scott  &  Bowne,  Chemists,  132  South  5th  Avenue,  New  York. 

Your  druggist  keeps  Scott’s  Emulsion  of  cod-liver  oil— all  druggists 
everywhere  do  $1 
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pretty  decoration  would  be  a  lily  blos¬ 
som  painted  in  the  bowl  of  the  spoon, 
with  the  stem  reaching  along  the  han¬ 
dle.  “  Easter  Greeting”  may  be  lettered 
on  the  spoon.  By  a  mere  touch  how¬ 
ever,  the  Easter-spooneard  may  be  con¬ 
verted  into  a  book  mark.  Letter  upon  the 
back  of  the  affair — just  as  it  is, 

“  My  only  books 
Were  woman’s  looks.”— Moore. 

or 

“  Some  books  are  to  be  tasted,  others  to  be  swal¬ 
lowed,  and  some  to  be  chewed  and  digested.”— Bacon. 

may  be  more  appropriate  to  a  “spoon” 
book  mark.  mary  maxwell. 

Easter  Greetings. 

THE  custom  of  bestowing  gifts  at 
Easter-tide  is  yearly  growing  in 
favor.  To  be  sure,  the  gifts  are  neither 
intended  nor  expected  to  be  elaborate, 
but  merely  to  be  tokens  of  remembrance 
on  the  occasion  of  this  joyous  festival. 

In  one  sense  Easter  is  associated  with 
fantastic  and  brilliant  visions  of  eggs, 
and  many  are  the  quaint  uses  to  which 
the  frail  egg  shell  may  be  appropriated. 
A  fancy  that  is  a  source  of  wild  delight 
to  the  little  ones,  and  a  pleasing  article 
of  use  for  their  elders  is  the  pen -wiper 
pictured  at  Fig.  125.  The  egg  is  first 


carefully  blown,  and  the  smiling  features 
and  curly  locks  of  an  infant  are  painted, 
in  colors,  on  the  broad  end  of  the  shell. 
Next  glue  on  a  full  cap  of  swiss,  with  a 
frill  of  narrow  lace  about  the  face,  and  a 
flaring  collar  of  deeper  lace.  A  tiny  bow 
of  baby  ribbon  is  glued  under  the  chin 
and  also  on  the  top  of  the  bonnet.  The 
pen-wiper  proper,  is  of  circular  pieces  of 
pinked,  white  flannel,  stitched  together 
through  the  center.  The  baby  head  is 
safely  fastened  to  the  pen- wiper  by  being 
sewed  to  the  lace  collar. 

A  characteristic  floral  souvenir  is  fash¬ 
ioned  in  this  way  :  At  the  smaller  end, 
irregularly  break  three  eggs,  thus  form¬ 
ing  vases.  Glue  these  to  a  light  board 
heavily  covered  with  moss  or  fringed 
crinkled  tissue  paper,  in  imitation  of  a 
nest.  One  shell  is  painted  shrimp  pink, 
another  pale  blue  and  the  third  deep  red, 
and  in  gilt  lettering  appear  the  words 
“  Easter  Greeting  ”  and  the  year.  These 
dainty  vases  are  filled  with  anemones, 
violets,  or  any  other  diminutive  floral  her- 
alders  of  spring. 

A  novelty  of  this  season  is  a  work 
basket  made  of  fine  manilla  rope.  .  The 
handle  and  body  are  formed  of  a  braid 
of  three  strands,  having  3-5  pieces  of 
rope  (held  flat)  in  each  strand.  A  braid 
having  three  ropes  in  a  strand,  is  wide 
enough  for  the  handle;  a  braid  having 
five  or  seven  pieces  of  rope  to  the  strand, 
is  suitable  for  the  body  of  a  basket  hav¬ 
ing  a  diameter  of  four  to  eight  inches, 
A  piece  of  paste-board  extending  an  inch 
beyond  the  edge  of  the  body  of  the 
basket,  serves  as  a  bottom.  This  pro¬ 
jecting  surface  of  the  bottom  is  covered 
with  loosely  ■  coiled  or  twisted  rope, 
fastened  with  the  necessary  stitches. 
This  gives  the  basket  the  appearance  of 
resting  on  a  mat  of  rope.  A  tassel  made 
by  fringing  the  ends  of  rope  is  fastened 
at  each  extremity  of  the  handle.  This 
inexpensive  and  truly  unique  basket  is 


When  Baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castoria, 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castoria, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castoria, 
When  Bhe  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Castoria 


finished  with  a  shirred  lining  of  yellow 
silk.  Buff  mull  or  lawn  is  much  cheaper 
and  also  makes  a  very  pretty  lining.  The 
basket  is  intended  for  light  needle  work; 
when  given  as  an  Easter  gift  the  larger 
size  is  filled  with  delicately  colored  eggs, 
and  the  smaller  size  with  egg-shaped 
confections  or  bon-bons. 

A  child’s  woven  straw  hat  (which  costs 
but  five  cents)  is  converted  into  a  basket 
by  means  of  a  pink  and  a  green  ribbon, 
tied  in  a  bow  at  the  crown,  and  extended 
on  each  side  as  a  handle,  tied  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  with  a  full  bow.  Line  the  hat  with 
a  soft  paper  napkin  and  fill  with  colored 
eggs,  or  fruit.  Being  so  early  in  the  sea¬ 
son,  this  basket  filled  with  tempting 
radishes  or  crisp  lettuce,  is  a  welcome 
Easter  greeting. 

A  delightful  tribute  from  a  child  is 
made  of  a  tiny,  well-worn  slipper— if  the 
toes  are  worn  through,  so  much  the 
more  “artistic.”  Gild  the  slipper,  line 
with  tin  foil  and  damp  moss  or  cotton, 
and  fill  with  grass  and  the  early  blos¬ 
soms  of  springtime.  Arrange  these  with 
careless  effect,  as  if  the  little  wanderer 
had  plucked  them  directly  into  the 
slipper.  Tie  a  white  ribbon  to  answer 
as  a  handle,  and  on  it  in  gold  letters 
print  “  A  Happy  Easter  ! 

ANNA  HINRICHS. 

Some  Easter  Hints. 

THE  care  of  the  dessert  is  often  left 
to  the  daughters  of  the  household, 
and  those  who  are  looking  around  for 
some  nice  Easter  dishes  will  find  rice 
float  a  good  and  beautiful  dessert.  One 
teacupful  of  rice  boiled  very  tender  ;  the 
whites  of  six  eggs  beaten  to  a  stiff  froth; 
sweeten  and  flavor  to  taste.  It  makes  a 
much  prettier  dish  seasoned  with  lemon, 
as  most  extracts  give  color.  Mix  all  to¬ 
gether  while  the  rice  is  hot,  that  it  may 
cook  the  eggs.  If  mixed  when  cold  it  is 
apt  to  be  lumpy.  Serve  with  cream 
either  whipped  or  plain. 

A  nice  cake  to  go  with  this  is  made  of 
the  whites  of  10  eggs,  one  cup  of  butter, 
one  of  sweet  milk,  three  of  sugar,  five 
of  flour.  Beat  the  butter  and  sugar  to¬ 
gether,  then  add  the  milk,  the  flour  and 
the  whites.  Stir  two  teaspoonfuls  of 
cream-of-tartar  in  the  flour  and  one  of 
soda  in  the  milk.  This  is  excellent  for 
cocoanut,  but  is  good  plain.  Young 
cooks  sometimes  prefer  small  cakes 
rather  than  to  run  the  risk  of  baking  a 
large  one.  Bake  in  small  tins:  when  cold 
cut  and  spread  with  cocoanut,  place  to¬ 
gether,  ice  and  sprinkle  cocoanut  over 
the  top.  What  could  be  nicer  than  a  lit¬ 
tle  box  of  these  cakes  to  send  a  friend  ? 
You  may  have  spent  a  pleasant  week  or 
so  in  some  friend’s  house,  and,  while  not 
able  to  make  a  present,  have  wished  to 
do  something  to  show  you  have  not  for¬ 
gotten  the  kindness  received;  and  noth¬ 
ing  would  be  more  appreciated  than 
something  preparedwith  your  own  hands. 
Cakes  more  delicious  than  these,  when 
properly  made,  can  not  be  found,  and 
many  a  farm  girl  has  access  to  the  flour 
and  sugar  barrels,  who  can  not  lay  her 
hand  upon  money. 

You  will  read  in  the  papers  of  the  great 
Easter  services  held  in  the  towns  and 
cities  and  perhaps  feel  cut  off  from  such 
privileges  and  have  a  longing  to  take 
some  part.  There  is  a  service  in  which 
you  can  take  part  which  will  find  an  echo 
long  after  the  notes  sung  in  many  a  church 
choir  have  died  away.  Is  it  not  a  time 
for  doing  good?  Let  not  this  Easter  pass 
without  one  good  act.  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  for  the  most  part,  comes  to 
homes  where  at  least  plenty  to  eat 
abounds,  but  within  reach  of  every  one, 
there  are  those  who  have  hardly  bread 
enough,  to  say  nothing  of  dainties  such 
as  you  will  sit  down  to.  Can  you  not 
make  at  least  one  visit  to  some  poor  hut, 
gladden  at  least  one  sad  heart,  and  con¬ 
vince  some  soul  that  Christ  indeed  is 
risen  and  is  alive— alive  in  the  hearts  of 
His  people  as  they  go  about  witnessing 
for  Him?  What  service  could  be  greater  i 
or  more  acceptable  in  His  sight  ?  l.  I 


AYER’S  Sarsaparilla 


FOR 


YEARS 

THE 

BEST 


Your  blood  is  impure  and  moves 
sluggishly.  That  Tired  Feeling 
and  General  Debility  manifest 
themselves  in  every  movement  you 

make.  A  SPRING  MEDICINE 

is  needed.  Don’t  fancy  that  these  feel¬ 
ings  will  pass  off  in  a  few  days.  Don’t 
wait  for  your  nervous  system  to  be¬ 
come  disordered,  your  heart  to  lose 
force,  or  your  stomach,  liver,  kidneys, 
and  bowels  to  fail  in  properly  perform¬ 
ing  their  duty,  but  take  AYER’S  Sarsaparilla  and  take 
it  NOW.  It  is  the  best  of  all  medicines  for  purifying, 
vitalizing,  and  enriching  the  blood.  It  restores  the 
bloom  of  youth  to  cheeks  which  have  become  pallid 
and  thin,  and  it  vitalizes  and  invigorates  every  organ  of 
the  body.  AYER’S  Sarsaparilla  does  more  than  give 
temporary  relief,  it  strikes  at  the  root  of  the  trouble, 
removing  the  conditions  which  make  disease  possible, 
and  thus  enables  nature  to  speedily  repair  her  losses. 
AYER’S  Sarsaparilla  is  composed  of  the  best,  most  ex¬ 
pensive,  and  highest  grade  alterative  and  tonic  ingredients 
known  to  the  medical  fraternity  and  to  pharmacy.  The 
method  employed  for  extracting  and  concentrating  the 
full  medicinal  power  and  curative  value  of  each  ingre¬ 
dient,  is  the  best,  most  scientific,  and  comprehensive  which 
human  ingenuity  and  skill  ever  devised,  and  is  more  expen¬ 
sive  than  other  manufacturers  find  it  profitable  to  adopt. 
AYER’S  Sarsaparilla  is  always  the  same  in  strength, 
in  appearance,  in  flavor,  and  in  the  effect  produced.  It 
is  the  medicine  for  MARCH,  APRIL,  MAY. 
It  Cures  Others,  and  Will  Cure  You. 


TAKE 


jTutt's  Tiny  Pills: 

^  The  first  dose  often  astonishes  the  in-  ^ 

•  valid,  giving  elasticity  of  mind,  buoy- 
aney  of  body,  good  digestion,  regular  Q 
bowels  and  solid  llesli.  Price,  25cts. 


Scientific  SWEEP  MILL 


FOR  TWO  HORSES 

Fully  Guaranteed. 

Grinds  EAR  CORN 
AND  SMALL  GRAINS. 

Special  Cob  Breaking  Dovice 
and  peculiar  dress  of  Grinders. 
Gives  Better  Work,  More 
of  it,  with  less  work  to| 
Team  than  any  other. 

Send  for  Catalogue  D  f\  \AJ 
of  this  and  I if~  ■  ^ 


Sent  on  Trial. 


LLS. 


THE  FOOS  MFG.  CO.  Springfie^.O. 


EUREKA  MOWER 


/mproved  for  1892 


Malleable  Shoes,  new 
cut  Gear,  Taper  Bar, 
Open  Guard  , 
Improved 
Knife-bar,  new 
ltock  Shaft. 


5,  6  and  7  feet. 


UREKAtooth  HARROWS 


All  steel  frame  or 
channel  steel  draft 
bars  with  hard  wood 
cross  beams,  as  de¬ 
sired.  Sizes,  14,  16,  18 
and  22  Tooth,  lias 
\  O  i:  (t  t:  A  L  for 
strength  of  frame  or 
lightness  of  draft. 
Folds  perfectly. 

EUREKA  CULTIVATORS 

^^™with  the  many  adjustments 
changes  that  can  be  made  < 
ame  frame,  make  them  the 
cultivators  in  the  market.  A 
.»  or  7  Spring  Tooth,  5,  7  or 
9  Shovel  Tooth,  a  hiller  or 
a  furrow  opener 
can  easily  be 
constructed  by  J2P3c£A-.-'*4- 
the  farmer  from  4 

same  frame.  xjQ  u-~7T‘  // - .  J!  - 
Send  for  catalogue 

EUREKA  MOWER  CO.  UTICA.N.Y 


COLUMBIA 

STEEL  WIND 
MILL 

New  in  Principle, 
mm  Beautiful  in 
5®^  Appearance. 
Powerful  in  Operation. 

Contalnscovered  Internal  dear. 
Unequalcrl  in  the  line  of  Pumping  Wind 
Mills.  We  solicit  the  closest  investiea* 

tiou.Also Columbia  Steel  Derricks, 
Iron  Turbine  Wind  Fvtglncit. 
Huekeye  Foree  &  Lift  Piiinpis 
Tank  and  Spray  Dumps,  Buckeye 
and  Globe  Lawn  Mower*, Iron  Fenc¬ 
ing,  CrcHtlnif,  Etc.  Write  for  circulars. 

MAST,  FOOS  &  CO.,  SPRINGFIELD,  0. 


■  1AWKEYE 

iHgrub^stpp 


of  two  Acres  at  a  sitting.  A  man,  a  boy  and  ahorsccan  operate 
it.  No  heavy  Chains  or  rods  to  handle.  The  crop  on  a  few 
acre,  the  first  year  will  pay  for  the  Machine.  It  will  only  cost 
you  a  postal  card  to  send  for  an  Illustrated  Catalogue,  giving 
price,  terma  and  testimonials.  Address  the  Manufacturers. 

JAMES  MILNE  &  SON.  SCOTCH  GROVE.  IOWA. 


BOILING  WATER  OR  MILK. 

EPPS’S 

GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 

COCOA 

LABELLED  14  LB.  TINS  ONLY. 


UflCE  SAYS  SHE  CANNOT  SEE  HOW 
Wirt  YOL  no  IT  FOR  THE  MONEY. 
CIO  buys  a  $65.00  Improved  Oxford  Singer 
Sewing  Machine;  perfect  workinif,  reli¬ 
able,  finely  finished,  adapted  to  light  and  heavy 
work,  with  a  complete  set  of  the  latest  improved 
attachments  free.  Each  machine  guaranteed  for  5 
years.  Buy  direct  from  our  factory,  and  save  dealers 
and  agents  profit.  Send  for  FRKK  CATALOGUE. 
OKI)  MFG.  COMPANY,  DICP’T  B  32  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


WALL  PAPER  -i-  v,ir,eiy»  bn 

u"  .*  .  *■"*  I  styles  at  factory  uric 

Bend  8  cents  postage  for  a  full  line  of  samuleK  ,  ,1< 

*HOS.  J.  1210  JIwket  Hu  Fhlhu  I 


SELECTED  BY  MAIL. 
I.  urge  variety,  latest 

mLai»*.“Ll'!ry  prices, 

i’a. 
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April  0 


100,000  Pictures  to  Give 
Away. 


Two  exquisitely  beautiful  litho-water 
color  pictures  of  children’s  heads,  selling 
for  75  cents  each,  a  delightfully  fresh  and 
wholesome  “  Sunshine,”  book,  are  to 
be  given  away  to  R.  N.-Y.  readers  in  re¬ 
turn  for  a  little  friendly  service.  We 
offer,  during  April,  the  pictures  and  book, 
and  8  months’  “trial”  subscription  to 
The  R.  N.-Y.,  for  only  SI.  Please  see  the 
offer  on  page  247. 

*  * 

The  Carman  Grape  Again, 

The  grape  vines  are  to  be  given  to  all 
yearly  subscribers  who  want  them 
enough  to  send  the  3  or  4  cents  that  may 
be  required  for  postage,  when  ready  to 
be  sent  out  in  the  fall.  We  cannot  give 
attention  to  calls  for  the  vines  this  spring. 
Please  do  not  send  for  them  until  we  an¬ 
nounce  that  they  are  ready  for  distribu¬ 
tion.  None  of  the  vines  will  be  sold  at 
less  than  S5  each.  Mr.  Munson  is  prop¬ 
agating  them  by  the  ten  thousand  for  our 
special  purpose,  under  special  contract. 
He  is  one  of  the  best  authorities  on  the 
grape  in  any  country,  and  is  especially 
capable  as  an  expert  as  a  propagator  of 
new  varieties.  *  * 

A  New  Fruit  Book. 

The  publishers  are  pleased  to  announce 
that  a  new  edition,  revised  to  date  with 
many  additions,  of  W.  C.  Strong’s  book 
on  Fruit  Culture,  is  now  in  the  printer’s 
hands  and  will  soon  be  placed  on  sale. 
Good  authorities  say  that  it  has  no  equal 
as  a  charmingly  written,  practical  and 
reliable  book  in  a  small  compass.  Its 
price  is  only  $1.00. 

*  * 

Annals  of  Horticulture 
for  1891, 

10,000  Valuable  Facts  and  Records. 

Bailey’s  Annals  of  Horticulture  is  fast 
becoming  a  work  of  great  value  to  horti¬ 
culturists.  The  volume  for  1891  is  now 
nearly  ready,  and  the  prders  are  pouring 
in  upon  us  in  advance  of  issue.  This 
volume  contains  over  10,000  facts  and 
records  of  value  to  those  engaged  in 
gardening  and  fruit  culture.  Price  in 
cloth  $1.00  ;  paper  00  cents. 

*  * 

E,.  N.-Y.  Samples  Free. 

To  any  subscriber  who  will  use  them 
in  procuring  new  subscriptions  we  will 
gladly  send  a  supply  of  specimen  num¬ 
bers  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker  gratis. 
Please  state  the  number  wanted. 

*  * 

About  Clubs. 

Subscriptions  may  and  should  be  sent  j 
to  The  It.  N.-Y.  as  fast  as  secured,  and 
when  the  number  entitles  the  sender  to  a 
premium,  it  will  be  forwarded.  We  keep 
careful  accounts  with  every  one  who 
sends  in  more  than  his  own  subscription. 
Money  may  be  sent  in  advance  for  a  club 
and  the  premium  wanted,  and  the  names 
be  forwarded  as  secured ;  the  premium 
will  be  sent  out  at  once. 

*  * 

PLEASE  BE  PATIENT  ABOUT  THE  | 
ADDRESS  LABELS.  They  are  being  j 
set  in  new  type.  But  the  list  is  so  big  that  ! 
it  may  require  some  weeks  yet  before  all 
are  set.  Therefore  we  trust  that  sub¬ 
scribers  will  be  patient  with  any  delays 
in  the  changes  of  dates  on  the  address 
labels. 


Every  Subscriber  of  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


Is  entitled  to  a  copy  of  our  new,  enlarged  and  Illus¬ 
trated  book,  ‘•Successful  Home  Dyeing,”  the  best  and 
most  practical  book  ever  published. 

Explicit  directions  are  given  for  coloring  over  all 
kinds  and  colors  of  goods,  with  the  45  different  Dia¬ 
mond  Dyes,  making  over  100  named  colors  and  300 
shades,  warranted  fast  to  light  and  washing. 

A  handsome  birthday  card  for  the  baby  will  also  be 
sent  to  any  mother  giving  baby’s  name. 

Every  person  who  wants  to  know  how  to  make  over 
old  garments, ;to  color  yarn,  carpets,  rugs,  feathers,  or 
anything  that  can  be  colored,  needs  this  book.  Send 
at  once  to  publishers,  Wells,  Richardson  &  Co.,  Bur¬ 
lington.  Vt.— Adv. 


-Steed 

Wind  engine 

S.ToVELP 


AND 

Gem 


When  furnlshM  with  Graphite  Hearings 
the  GKM  \V I N  1>  ENGINE  requires  no 
oilimc.  no  climbing  of  towers,  no  hinged  or; 
frail-joi nted  towers,  and  practically  no  atteu 
lion,  yet  is  guaranteed  more  durable  than 
other  Mills  that  are  oiled.  Truly  a  GKM 
and  worth  its  weight  in  gold.  The 
GEM  STEEL  TOWER  is  made  trian¬ 
gular  iu  shape,  the  corners  and  girts  being 
of  angle  steel ;  the  braces  are  steel  rods,  each 
of  which  can  be  firmly  drawn  up,  inde 
pendent  of  the  other.  It  combines  beauty, 
strength,  durability  and  simplicity  to  the 
greatest  decree,  and  is  much  more  easily  ' 
erected  thaa  a  tower  made  of  wood 
We  aUo  manufacture  the  Celebratec 

HALLADAY  Standard  Pump 
ing  and  Geared  Wind  Mills,  the 
Standard  VANELESSand  U  S, 
SOLID  WHEEL  Wind  Mills. 
Pumps,  Tanks,  HORSE  HAY 
TOOLS,  and  the  most  com 
plete  line  of  WIND  MILL 
SPECIALTIES. 

Send  for  catalogue.  Address 

U.  S.  WIND  ENGINE  & 

PUMP  CO., 


BATAVIA,  ILL., U.S.A. 

BRANCH  OFFICES: 

Omaha,  Neb.;  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Boston,  Mass.;  Ft.  Worth,  Tex. 


GOLDEN  GIANT  SIDE  OATS. 

500  bushels  from  9  acres  ordinary  Held  cultivation 
and  250  pounds  superphosphate  per  acre.  If  you 
want  a  first-class  thin  hull,  heavy  ineated  oat,  a  sure 
crop  and  large  yield,  Golden  Giant  fills  the  bill.  Price, 
bag  of  80  pounds  net,  sufficient  for  one  acre,  $2.15  per 
bag.  No  discount  on  quality.  Stock  limited.  Order 
prompt  if  you  wish  to  secure  stock. 

R.  D.  BURR,  Gloversvtlle,  N.  Y. 


THE  CHAMPION 


IQ  in  great  demand. 

10  the  best  selling  Peach. 

PACT  ff  Vhito  Freestone. 
DDiiiuliiilM  first-class  shipper. 


Special  terms  to  Nurserymen 
and  Canvassers.  Write 

The  Hoover  &  Gaines  Co. 
DAYTON,  OHIO. 


SEE 


DS.  12  pkts.  Flower,  10c.;  12  pkts.  Vegetable , 
30c.;  0 Dahlias,  50c.;  10  Gladiolus,  30c.  All 
*1.  Half  50c.  H.  F.  Burt,  Taunton,  Mass. 


Pennsylvania  Agricultural  Works,  York,  Pa. 

Farqih&r’s  Standard  Engines  and  Saw  Hills. 

8end  for  Catalogue.  Portable,  Sta¬ 
tionary,  Traction  and  Automatic  la. 
a  specialty.  Warranted  equal  or 
•uperiart* 
any  made. 


Address  A.  B.  FAEQCHAB  A  SOX,  York,  P*. 


I 


ILK  CONSUMERS  APPRECIATE  MIUK  PURIFIED 
OF  ALL  ODORS  OF  ANIMAL,  STABLE  OB  FEED; 
ODORS  OF  TURNIPS,  CABBAGE,  ENSILAGE, 


MUSTARD,  KAO  WEED,  COTTON  SEED,  BREWERS 
GRAINS,  APPLE  POMACE,  ETC.,  ETC.,  ACCOMPLISHED 
BY  USE  OF 


HILL’S  MILK  AERATOR. 


PROGRESSIVE  DAIRYMEN  ABE  RAPIDLY  ADOPTING 
THIS  STANDARD  MACHINE.  CATALOGUE  FREE  TO 
DAIRYMEN.  ADDRESS 

K.  L.  HILL,  WEST  UPTON,  MASS. 


HAYS’  Creamery 

TTrEFk7gEKATOU  sells  rapidly  because 
it  is  best.  All  Dairymen  praise  it.  Agents  scanted. 

AMERICAN  MFC.  C0„  Waynesboro,  Pa. 


TWO  SPLENDID  ARTICLES 
FOR  THE  DAIRY. 

Unsurpassed  in  the  Universe. 

The  Common  Sense 
Milk  .Tar 

Discards  the  use  of  glass  or 
metal  tops,  wire  bails  or  other 
fasteners,  which  render  the 
ordinary  jar  so  difficult  to  keep 
clean  and  so  expensive  to  keep 
in  order.  The  covers  are  never 
used  but  once  and  the  time 
saved  In  washing  will  pay  their 
cost.  Customers  will  return  the 
bottles,  for  without  new  covers 
they  are  not  available  for  do¬ 
mestic  use. 

Thatcher’s  Orange  Rutter  Color 

Imitates  to  perfection  the  natural  tint  of  butter  In 
the  best  grass  season.  It  is  pure,  sweet  and  whole¬ 
some,  rich  In  strength,  never  fades.  Will  keep  In  any 
climate,  never  turns  rancid.  Is  always  uniform  in 
strength  and  color.  Send  to  Cornish,  Curtis  &  Greene, 
Fort  Atkinson,  Wis.;  Boston  Dairy  Supply  Co.,  Bos¬ 
ton,  Mass.;  G.  G.  Wickson  &  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.; 
Cornish,  Curtis  &  Green  Co.,  Saint  Paul,  Minn.,  for 
circulars  and  price  lists,  or  Thatcher  Manufacturing 
Co.,  Potsdam,  N.  Y. 


Boyd’s  Process  of  Ripening  Cream. 


<D 


Insures  uniformity 
penses  with  ice  in  the  dairy.  The 
best  results  in  quantity  and  quality 
of  product  guaranteed.  One  at  whole¬ 
sale  where  there  is  no  agent.  Send  for 
circular  to 


JOHN  BOYD.  Patantee  and  RI’f>r, 
199  Lake  Street,  Chicago,  111. 


Writ*  CRYSTAL  CREAM¬ 
ERY  CO.,  LANSING,  MICH., 
for  Catalogues  of 

REAMERIES,  Etc. 

Milk  Cana,  Never 

Water  Tanksof  steel 
Cream 
Ice.  We 

want  agents  everywhere. 


Just  Dim  ’Em  In  and  CLIICH  ’Em. 

THEY’LL  DO  THE  REST. 

Rapid  HARNESS  EHDER5. 

WILL  MEND 

Any  Harness,  Halter  or  Strap  in  less  time, 
ind  do  the  work  better  than  any  Harness 
maker  can,  AND 

C05TS  ONLY  HALF  A  CEMT 

Sold  by  Grocers  and  Hardware  Dealers.  Cost 
only  25c  per  box  of  one  gross  (three  sizes.) 

1NO  TOOL-5 
REQUIRED 

BUFFALO  SPECIALTY  MF6.  CO., 

BUFFALO.  N.  Y. 


$50Q  FOR  A  PANSY  BLOSSOM! 

Every  reader  of  this  paper  should  not  fail  to  enjoy  some  of  the 
A  linn  Doneino  this  summer,  which  were  named  by  Mrs.  Harrison.  They 
AlluC  rdllolCO  create  a  sensation  everywhere  and  their  Beauty  is  beyond 
^  description.  Their  Mammoth  Size  of  odd  colors  is  wonderful,  and  they  have 
cost  me  an  enormous  price  to  secure  them,  but  they  are  far  ahead  of  all  other 
varieties  of  Pansies  and  can  be  had  from  no  other  seedsman.  I  want  to  in¬ 
crease  theirsizeand  will  pay  $500  in  CASH  to  any  person  growing  a 
Blossom  measuring  3  in.  in  diameter;  in.  are  very  common  size.  See 
H;  catalogue.  For  25c.  in  silver  or  28c.  in  stamps,  I  will  mail,  carefully 
IS?  packed,  so  they  will  go  several  days,  12  plants  of  the  Alice  Pansies 
(soon  be  bloomingl.a  Pearl  Tube  Rose  Bulb  and  my  Illustrated  Cata¬ 
logue.  For  $1.00,  I  will  mail  50  good  plants,  enough  for  an  elegant 
bed,  4  Tube  Rose  Bulbs,  and  Catalogue.  V0'  At  these  prices  not  a 
t  reader  of  this  paper  should  fail  to  enjoy  at  least  a  few  of  the  finest 
a-  pansies  in  the  world,  which  were  named  “ALICE’ ’by  Mrs.  Harri- 
'  son.  You  can  have  the  nicest  pansies  around,  besides  you  may 
grow3  in.  blossom  and  get  $50O.  Every  person  ordering  any 
of  the  above  will  receive  FREE  a  packet  of  Mammoth  Pas¬ 
sion  Flower  Seed,  Hardy  Climbing  Vine,  perfect  beauty 
l  that  will  flower  the  first  year  from  seed  and  is  worth  $1.00. 

_ ►  With  every  tl  order,  X  will  give  B’KEJbJ,  6  Mammoth 

Verbena  lTauts,  mixed  colors,  new  and  elegant.  F.  B.  MILLS,  Rose  Hill,  Onondaga  CO*,N.Y. 


THOUSANDS  IN  USE. 
THE 

DELAWARE  COUNTY 
CREAMERY. 

EVERY  farmer  who  writes  us 
this  month  will  get  an 
Off  erso  low  that  it  wilristonRh 
those  who  receive  it.  Don’t 
loose  this  chance.  Address, 

Delaware  CountyCrcamery  Co. 
Heaton  Harbor,  Mich. 


nilTTm  Parchment  lined  palls  for  from  3  to  10 
Kll  I  I  r  H  lhs-  Send  for  terms.  Detroit  Paper 
UU  I  I  LIL  Package  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


FLOUR  OF  TOBACCO  &  SULPHUR. 

An  Insecticide  and  Fertilizer.  Will  destroy  lice  and  its  kindred  on 
plants.  Has  great  cleansing  qualities.  Used  extensively  in  green 
houses  and  poultry  houses:  sure  death  to  vermin.  Send  stamp  foi 
!  circular.  Packages  by  mail  25c.  Large  packages  by  express,  paid 

by  purchaser,  60c.  F.  C.  8TURTKVANT.  Hartford,  Conn. 


Costs  More. 

The  Buck-Thorn  Fence  costs  more 
than  common  barbed  wire,  but  a  dollar 
is  worth  more  than  fifty  cents;  and  so 
with  B.  T.  as  to  B.  W.  There  is  always 
a  market  of  the  better  quality  for  better 
goods,  at  better  prices,  and  that  is  why 
the  Buck-Thorn  Barb  Fence,  although 
costing  more  than  barb  wire,  sells  well 
wherever  known.  It  is  the  Strongest, 
the  most  Visible,  the  Handsomest,  the 
Best  barb  fence  in  the  world.  Send  us 
your  address;  we  will  send  you  descrip¬ 
tive  circulars  and  samples  by  next  mail. 

The  Buck-Thorn  Fence  Co.,  Trenton,  N.J. 


“The  King  Fence.” 

I  am  well  pleased  with  my  fence,  for  it  is  the  king 
fence  here,  and  I  am  on  the  road  where  every  one 
who  sees  it  says  it  is  splendid. 

T.  Kekgan,  Morrellville,  Neb. 


COLLEGE  FARM  IN  HANOVER 

FOR  SALE.— The  removal  of  the  New  Hampshire 
College  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts  from 
Hanover  to  Durham,  places  on  the  market  one  of  the 
most  desirable  farms  in  the  Valley  of  Connecticut 
River,  located  in  a  village  noted  for  Its  educational 
privileges,  and  having  many  advantages  not  usually 
found  outside  of  cities.  The  buildings  are  new  and 
complete.  The  barns  cost  $15,000,  and  the  best  house 
$0,000.  The  land  Is  In  a  high  state  of  cultivation; 
about  170  acres  consists  of  valuable  woodland,  100 
acres  of  pasture  and  70  acres  of  tillage,  which  has 
averaged  nearly  three  tons  of  hay  per  acre  for  seve¬ 
ral  years.  The  whole  will  be  sold  on  favorable 
terms.  This  farm  is  especially  adapted  to  dairying 
or  stock  raising.  A  creamery  Is  located  near,  and 
there  are  concrete  walks  to  Btores,  school  and  church. 
Correspondence  and  personal  examination  solicited. 

Prof.  H.  G.  WHITCHER  or  Prof.  C.  H.  PETTEE, 
Hanover,  N.  H. 


For  Sale  at  a  Sacrifice. 

The  best  and  healthiest  480-acre  stock  and  dairy 
ranch  In  Montana;  about  five  miles  good  wire  fences. 
Two  houses  adjoining,  five  rooms  neatly  furnished, 
two  hoise  and  one  cow  stable.  Granary,  chicken  and 
tool  houses.  Wagon,  buggy  and  a  30x40  cattle  shed, 
three  corrals,  full  line  farm  machinery,  mower, 
horse-rake,  plow,  harrow,  wagon,  shovels,  etc,  Two 
sets  double  work-harness,  one  double  and  one  single 
buggy  harness;  saddles,  bridles,  full  kit  carpenter's 
tools,  150  tons  of  hay  on  place;  about  100  head  high¬ 
bred  cattle,  eight  head  horses  and  mares,  three  of  the 
mares  high-bred  trotters,  all  broke  to  work  and 
saddle.  Ranch  consists  of  UiO  acres,  clear  title  govern¬ 
ment,  and  balance  leased  railroad  land,  well  watered 
and  sheltered,  located  on  Cherry  Creek,  seven  miles 
from  Red  Bluff;  Madison  County  Post-Office  and 
railroad  station.  Price  $8,000  cash,  or  good  securities. 
Inquire  of  F.  ZECHIEL,  Red  Bluff,  Mont.,  or 

L.  ZECHIEL,  554  Broadway,  New  York. 


UADlff  PAD  Q  I  f  U  Low  price;  easy  terms. 
MlUli  run  ORLli  Have  about  275  acres  In 
all,  now  worked  as  two 
farms,  and  I  will  cut  It  up  Into  smaller  farms  of  any 
size  to  suit  purchasers.  It  is  a  rare  opportunity  for 
the  right  parties.  Ill  health  compels  me  to  sell 
Fertile,  warm  early  soil.  Good  Grass  Land. 
Good  Butter  Farm.  Good  Truck  Farm.  Good 
Fruit  Farm,  Good  Poultry  Farm.  Deposit  ot 
Pink  Granite.  Deposit  of  Fine  molding  Hand. 
Famous  Mpring  of  Pure  Water.  Two  large 
houses  in  good  condition  |  big  barn  and  outhouses. 

Twenty -seven  miles  from  Boston.  Six  good  manu¬ 
facturing  village  markets  within  seven  miles;  one 
mile  from  railroad  station,  post  office,  etc. 

Address  WM,  YOUNG,  Jr,,  Hopkiuton,  Mass. 


SAM’L  B.  WOOD8,  LEWIS  D.  AYLETT. 

Mayor  City  of  Charlottes-  Formerly  Treasurer 

ville.  Va.  Commissioner  Georgia  Pacific  K.tt. 

of  Virginia.  VIRGINIA, 
ALBEMARLE  COUNTY. 

The  great  fruit,  grain  and  stock  raising  section  of 
the  State.  Winters  mild  and  short.  Scenery  beautiful. 
Health  fine.  Near  the  great  markets.  Educational 
advantages  unsurpassed. 

Land  Good  !  Prices  Cheap  !  Taxes  Low  ! 

Farms  and  City  property  for  sale.  Write  to 

WOODH  dk  AYLETT,  Charlottesville,  Va. 


CLAREMONT  Land  Association,  Hurry  Co.,  Va. 

Offers  600  choice  farms;  3,006  handsome  town 
lots  on  James  Klver,  with  terms  to  suit  purchasers 
Free  circular. 


1892 


CALENDAR,  800  PICTURES.  MOTTOES.  CON  UN  DRUMS, 
identification  Card  and  LOVELY  CASK  SAMPLE  CAKDc 
Piaaaut  ft aa. TUTTLE  CARD  CO.. MOUTH  HAVEM.COMM 


SB  2C 


COMMERCIAL  VALUE  OF 

BAUGH’S  RAW  BONE  MEAL,^!4 

An  ordinary  piece  of  bone  may  remain  in  tbe  soil  for  twenty  years  before  it  entirely  decays.  The  smaller  the 
surface  the  sooner  tbe  bone  Is  dissolved.  Therefore  when  using  ground  bone  have  It  in  the  finest  condition  possi¬ 
ble  For  Immediate  results  use  BAUGH'S  PIJKE  DISSOLVED  HONES,  but  for  more  permanent  and  lasting 
benefits,  especially  on  heavy  soils.  BAUGH'S  PUKE  RAW  BONE  MEAL  Is  the  very  beat  article '  known  In 
this  country.  Note  the  Latest  Analysis  of  these  brands  by  the  PENNSY  L>  AN IA  BOARD  Oh  AGltl- 
CULTUKE,  made  Nov.  28th,  1891.  , 

Baugh’s  Pure  Dissolved  Animal  Bones 

8.4  MI  L^I^'"lonla>  3  91  percent't  Available  Plios.  Acid,  10.59  per  cent..  Insoluble,  8.30  per  cent. 

Commercial  Value  per  Ton  (2,000  lbs.)  at  Station’s  Prices,  $37.27. 


ANALYSIS 

OP  THE 

Pennsylvania  Board 
of  Agriculture, 

MADE 

November  28,  1891. 
Sample  No.  983. 

BAUCH’S 

RAWB0NEMEAL 


MECHANICAL  ANALYSIS  CHEMICAL  ANALYSIS. 


Fine  Bone  Less  K'a  in.= 
Fine  Med’m 

Bone  “  ^5  in.= 

Med’m  Bone  “  -fa  in.= 
Coarse  Bone,  None. 


4°% 

■  8% 

ioo% 


Nitrogen,  -  -  3.78% 

EQUAL  TO 

Ammonia,  -  -  4.59% 
Phosphoric  Acid,  21.75% 

COMMERCIAL  VALUE  PER  TON  (2,000  LBS.),  AT 
STATION’S  PRICES,  $39.14. 


BAUGH  &  SONS  COMP’Y, 


Office-20  S.  Delaware  Ave., 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Original  Manufacturers  of  RAW  BONE  PHOSPHATE.  Works:  Foot  of  Morris  to  Moore  Sts. 

Animal  Bone  $25  Phosphate.  Double  Eagle  Phosphate.  Bone  and  Potash  Compound. 


VEGETABLES. 

Asparagus,  Ch’n  extra,  per  dozen  bunches.$8  00@  9  00 

prime,  per  dozen  bunches .  6  00@  7  00 

Seconds,  per  dozen  bunches .  3  00®  4  00 

N.  C.  prime,  per  dozen .  6  00®  8  00 

Beets,  Fla.,  per  crate .  1  00@  1  75 

Bermuda,  per  crate .  1  00®  1  25 

Cabbage,  Ch’n,  per  bbl.  crate .  2  50®  2  75 

Fla.,  per  bbl.  crate .  2  50®  3  00 

Green  peas,  Fla,  per  crate .  2  50®  5  00 

Kale,  Norfolk  Scotch,  per  bbl .  1  75@  2  00 

Sprouts,  per  bbl .  1  50@  2  00 

Lettuce,  Southern  fancy,  per  bbl .  4  00® - 

Southern  poor  to  good,  per  bbl .  1  00®  3  00 

Onions,  Conn,  white,  per  bbl .  4  00®  8  00 

Conn,  red,  per  bbl .  1  75®  2  00 

Conn,  yellow,  per  bbl .  2  50©  3  00 

Orange  Co.,  red,  per  bbl .  1  50®  2  00 

Western  yellow,  per  d.  h.  bbl .  2  00@  2  75 

Havana,  per  crate .  2  50® - 

Bermuda,  per  crate .  2  50®  2  75 

Spinach,  Norfolk,  per  bbl .  2  00@  2  75 

String  beans,  Southern  green,  per  crate  ...  2  00®  3  50 

Turnips,  Canada  Russia,  per  bbl .  70®  80 

Tomatoes.  Fla.,  fancy,  per  bushel  .  2  00®  3  00 

Key  West,  per  box .  30®  00 

Havana,  per  carrier .  2  00®  2  50 

Havana,  per  box .  20®  40 

FEED. 

Bran,  40  lb . per  cwt.  $  90  95 

60  lb .  90  @  95 

Middlings,  80  lb .  5)0  @  95 

100  lb .  1  00  ® - 

Sharps .  1  00  @ - 

Hominy  Chop .  80  ®  85 

Oil  meal .  1  30  @1  32 

Cotton-seed  meal . 1  20  @1  22)4 

GRAIN. 

Wheat . $0  90  ®1  98 

Rye .  90  @  91 

Barley .  53  @  70 

Corn .  46)4®  47  % 

Oats .  34  @  40 

MILK. 

The  total  dally  supply  for  the  week  has  been  18,440 
cans  of  milk,  170  cans  of  condensed  milk  and  318  cans 
of  cream.  The  average  price  paid  for  surplus  milk 
has  been  $1.35  per  can.  The  exchange  price  to  pro¬ 
ducers  is  2)4  cents  net. 


and  attractive  with 
beautiful  flowers  during' 
the  summer  months, 
send  for  our  unrivaled 
pictorial  collections  of 
popular  flower  seeds, 
suitable  for  the  open 
ground  or  greenhouse, 
which  never  fail  to 
prove  a  source  of  pleas¬ 
ure  and  profit. 


VEGETABLE  SEEDS. 

If  you  wish  a  constant 
supply  of  Vegetables  all 
the  year  around,  send 
us  your  order  at  once, 
which  will  receive  our 
special  attention.  Our 
stocks  of  VEGETABLE 
SEEDS  are  THE  BEST 
in  the  land. 


BEANS  AND  PEAS 

Marrow,  choice,  1891 . 

Mediums,  choice,  1891 . 

Pea,  choice,  1891 . 

White  Kidney,  choice,  1891 . 

Red  Kidney,  choice,  1891 . » . 

Yellow  Eye,  choice,  1891 . 

Black  Turtle  Soup,  choice,  1891 . 

Lima  beaDS,  California  (60)  lbs.) . 

Foreign  medium,  1891 . 

Green  peas,  1891,  bbls.,  per  bush . 

Green  peas,  1891,  bags,  per  bush . 

Green  peas,  Scotch.  i89i.  bushel . 

BUTTER. 

STATE  AND  PENN. 

Creamery  best . 

Seconds  to  firsts . 

Penn,  extra . 

Half  firkin  tubs — 

Fresh  extras . 

Firsts  . 

Seconds . 

Welsh  tubs— 

Fresh  extras . 

Firsts . 

Seconds . 

Dairy  tubs  thirds . 

Entire  dairies — 

Extras . 

Firsts  . 

Seconds . . . 

Firkins  extras . 

First  . 

Seconds  . 

WESTERNS. 

Creamery — 

Elgin  extras . 

Other  Western  extras . 

Firsts  . 

Seconds .  . . . 

Thirds . 

June  extra . 

Firsts  . 

Seconds  . 

Imitation  creamery— 

Firsts  . 

Seconds . . . 

Thirds . 

Dairy  firsts . 

Seconds  . 

Thirds . 

Factory  fresh  Iowa,  etc.,  extra . 

Ind.,  etc.,  firsts . 

Seconds  . 

Fourths  to  thirds . 

Rolls  fresh  extra . 

Seconds  to  firsts . 

CHEESE. 

State  factory,  full  cream— 

Fancy . . 

Choice . 

Good  to  prime . 

Fair  to  good . 

Common . 

Skims  small  fine . 

Skims  large  choice . 

Light  Bktms  fair  to  good . 

Light  skims  poor . 

Skims . 

Pennsylvania  skims . 

EGGS. 

N.  Y.  State  and  Penn,  new  laid  per  doz 

Western  fresh  gathered  choice . . 

Western  fresh  gathered,  fair  to  prime. . 

Southern  fresh  gathered . 

Limed  eggs  Canada  choice . 

Limed  eggs  Western  choice . 

Duck  Eggs . 

Goose  Eggs . 

FRUITS— GREEN. 

Apples,  Spitz,  per  bbl . 

King,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 

Ben  Davis . 

Baldwin.  State,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 

Baldwin,  Up-R.,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 

Baldwin,  poor,  per  bbl . 

Greening,  State,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 

Greening,  Up-R.,  per  d.  h.  bbl . . 

Greening,  poor,  per  bbl . 

Cranberries,  Jersey,  per  crate . 

Oranges,  Fla.  bright,  straight  lines . 

Bright,  176@200,  per  box . . 

Bright,  226® 250,  per  box . . 

Bright,  126@150,  per  box .  . 

Russet,  prime,  per  box . 

Inferior,  per  box . 

Tangerines,  Fla.,  per  box . 

Mandarins,  Fla.,  per  box . 


.2  00  @2  05 

.1  75  @ - 

.1  75  @ - 

.2  10  @2  20 
.  1  90  @2  00 
.1  65  @1  70 
.3  00  @3  15 
.1  70  @1  75 
.1  65  @1  75 
.1  35  @1  37)4 
.1  32)4@1  35 
.1  40  @1  45 


COLLECTIONS  OF  FLOWER  SEEDS. 
No.  1.  12  varieties,  50e. 
No.  3.  30  varieties,  $1.00 


FLOWER  SEEDS. 

If  you  are  anxious  to 
have  your  garden  gay 


,29  @29)4 
.27  @28)4 
.29  @29)4 

.25  @25)4 
.23  @24 
.20  @22 


SEND  FOR  OUR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE. 


.21  ©— 

■  19)4@20 
18  @19 
21  @— 
.20  @— 
18  @19 


GUERNSEYS 


MORGAN 

HORSES 


.29  @29)4 
28  @28)4 
.25  @26 
.22  @24 
.20  @21 
.-  @- 


Send  for  catalogue  con 
talning  pedigrees,  to 


THE  BUTTE IX  HERD, 


Because  a  Person  has  a  Bad  Cough  it  should 
not  be  inferred  that  Consumption  has  set  in,  although 
a  case  of  Consumption  is  rarely  met  with  unaccom¬ 
panied  by  a  distressing  Cough.  Where,  however,  a 
disposition  to  Pulmonary  disease  exists,  a  Cough,  If 
left  to  Itself,  strains  and  racks  the  lungs,  wastes  the 
general  strength,  and  soon  establishes  an  incurable 
complaint.  In  all  cases,  then,  it  Is  the  safer  plan  to 
get  rid  of  a  Cough,  Cold,  or  Hoarseness  without  de¬ 
lay,  and  for  this  purpose  no  remedy  acts  more 
promptly  or  surely,  or  with  more  benefit  to  the  organs 
of  the  chest  than  Dr.  D.  Jayne’s  Expectorant.— Adv. 


Mixed  Milk  of  herd  averages  one  pound  Butter  to 
6  pounds  of  Milk.  Several  cows  produce  $1  worth 
of  Butter  a  day. 

Fair  Record:  63  First,  39  8econd  Prizes.  First  on 
Herd  at  11  Fairs.  125  Pure-brod  Animals. 

ROUGH  -  COATED  SCOTCH  COLLIES.— 
Own  Importation.  Puppies,  $10  each. 


vMCr'.'  .  DUNDEE,  ILL 

Mention  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WYCKOFF’S 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns 


,23  @24 
.19  @20 
17  @18 
20  @22 
.18  @19 
,17  @18)4 
.21  @— 
.18  @19 
.17  @— 
.15  @16 
.20  @21 
.17  @19 


H.  M.  COTTRELL,  Superintendent. 

RHINECLIFF,  N.  Y. 


Selected  and  bred  especially  for  their  superior  egg- 
producing  qualities.  Eggs  for  hatching,  $2.00  per 
setting  of  15;  $3.75  per  30;  $5.00  per  45.  Circular  free. 
Address  C.  II.  WYCKOFF,  Groton,  N.  Y. 


FARMERS’  PRICES. 

FOR  SALE-Two  young  A.  J.  C.  C.  COWS,  blood  of 
Stoko  Pogls  and  Garenno.  One  recently  calved,  the 
other  due  In  May.  Three  years  old,  solid  color,  black 
points,  good  milkers,  and  right  every  way.  Price  $60 
each.  Apply  to  JERSEY  BREEDER, 

287  East  Broadway,  New  York. 


From  prize-winning  barred  Plymouth 
Rocks  and  S.  C.  R.  Leghorns. 

Write  for  prices. 

WILL  M.  McConnell,  Cadiz,  Ohio. 


Now  that  Winter  has  set  in 


IOR  SALE.— Purebred  Plymouth  Rock  Fowls 
and  Eggs.  Fowls,  $5  per  trio;  Eggs,  $1.50  for  13; 
for  26.  Cash  with  order. 

R.  H.  WATKINS,  Black  Walnut,  Pa. 


And  other  Domestic  Animals 


Therefore,  get  your  Supply  of 


T71GG8  FOR  HATCHING.-  Black  Langshans 
Hi  (Kirby  &  Smith  strain);  Light  Brahmas;  Dark 
Brahmas;  Royal  White  Leghorns;  Stiver- Laced 
Wyandottes:  Partridge  Cochin  (Mahogany  strain). 
Address  E.  L.  STAPLES,  Shelton,  Conn. 


The  rate  Is  good,  and  security  in  southeastern 
Kansas  unquestioned.  Long  experience  and  no 
foreclosure.  Write 

BANK  OF  U.  R.  CROWELL,  Columbus,  Kan. 


LIHSEED  OIL  MEAL 


Early  from  the 


for  hatching  from  pure  Silver  Laced 
Wyandotte  Fowls.  Good  stock;  fer¬ 
tile  eggs.  $1  per  13.  W.  .1.  LONG,  248 
Mount  Hope  Ave.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


fen  nn  DCUf ADI)  10  the  first  person  who 
9UUiUU  ncniinu.  concealed  In  this  ad¬ 
vertisement  the  name  of  a  great  CClty.  To  the  2nd, 
$25.  To  thhe  next  15,  a  lady’s  or  gent’s  Gold  Watch. 
The  next  10,  a  handsome  Fruiit  or  Cake  Basket.  For 
the  middle  ccorrect  answer,  $50.  Laast  correct  an¬ 
swer,  $50;  next  last,  $25:  next  10,  a  set  of  Chamber’s 
Encyclopaedia  (12  vols,):  next  15,  Solid  Gold  Band  set 
rlnggs.  Should  there  be  more  finding  right  name 
will give  each  one  a  Goold  Scarf  Pin  or  Set  of  Collar 
Buttons,  suitable  for  lady  or  gent,  so  that  all  answer¬ 
ing  correctly  will  receive  a  reward.  Answers  to  reach 
us  not  later  than  May  30th,  1892,  and  he  accompanied 
by  20c.  for  a  certificate  of  membership  In  The  Co¬ 
operative  Union,  entitling  holder  to  the  benefit  of 
same  for  ten  years.  Regular  fee  Is  $3.00,  you  can 
have  it  for  20c.  No  dues  or  assessments.  “Union” 
of  great  value  to  all  who  have  to  buy.  Will  save  you 
hundreds  of  dolUirs  first  year.  We  make  this  special 
offer  to  Introduce  same  and  circulate  samples  of  our 
goods.  Rewards  will  be  promptly  forwarded  with  a 
printed  list  of  recipients  Immediately  after  May  30th 
to  each  one  who  answers  this  advertisement,  Inclos¬ 
ing  20c.  for  ten-year  membership.  Address 
Co-Operative  Union,  Chattanooga,  Tenii, 


rnno  c.  White  Leghorns  (Wyckoff’s  Strain^, 
I  UUN  the  greatest  Egg-producing  strain  In  Amer- 
UuU  lea.  Eggs  for  hatching,  $1  per  13.  $6  per 
100.  F.  C.  SMITH,  Box  513,  Grayton,  N.  Y. 


4%  a  III  ||  Permanently  removed  by 
I  Rl  Wilson's  Bono  Spavin 
■  ■  ■  ■  Splint  or  Curb  Cure.  No 
blemish.  Send  for  circular.  NAYLOR  &  ROBBINS, 
107  Duane  Street,  New  York. 


FORMULA  FERTILIZERS 

PRODUCE  the 

LARGEST  CROPS  EVERY  TIME. 

Send  for  Special  Circular. 

LUCIEN  SANDERSON,  New  Haven,  Conn 


In  Ten  Foreign  Countries 
A  comb  that  eomblnes  the  strength  of  metal  with  tb# 
elasticity  of  a  brush.  Efficient,  humane,  eonvenien' 
and  durable.  Descriptive  circulars  on  application 
Send  80c  for  sample  by  mall,  if  not  sold  by  your  dealer 

SPRING  GURRY  COMB  CO.  South  Bend,  Ind 


POULTRY— DRESSED. 

DRY  PACKED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys,  State  and  nearby,  per  lb . 16  @17) 

Western,  choice,  per  lb . 14  @16 

Western,  inferior,  per  lb . 13  @14 

Philadelphia  chickens,  fancy  roasting, per  lb.20  @22 

Philadelphia  chickens,  fancy  broilers . 30  @35 

Chickens,  Jersey,  good  to  choice . 14  @16 

State  and  Pennsylvania  . . 14  @— 

Western..... . 14  @— 

Chickens  and  fowls  mixed  State  and  Penn..  14  @16 

Western . 14  @— 

Western  Inferior .  13  @— 

Ducks,  Jersey  choice . 19  @20 

State  and  Pennsylvania . 16  @17 

Western . 15  @16 

Geese,  Jersey  and  Maryland . 10  @12 

Western .  10  @11 


IRWIN’S  EYE  REMEDY 


the  prescription  of  a  successful  specialist  of  Eye 
Diseases,  and  a  guaranteed  cure  for  Granulated 
Eyelids.  Money  refunded  in  any  case  of  failure. 
The  treatment  consists  of  a  Salve  and  Wash,  both  of 
which  are  sent  by  mail  for  50c.  Apply  at  once  to 
HOOPER  &  CO.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


Screened  and  In  store,  for  direct  shipment  on  short 
notice,  In  carload  lots  or  barrels.  Our  thirty  years’ 
experience  In  selecting  and  importing  Wood  Ashes 
enables  us  to  fully  guarantee  the  strength  and 
purity  of  all  our  Ashes.  Price,  sample,  pamphlet  and 
other  Information  sent  on  application.  Agents 
wanted  In  every  town 

munroe,  deforest  &  co., 

Successors  to  Munroe,  Judson  &  Stroup, 
Oswego,  N.  Y.  Mention  this  paper. 


THOMAS  P.  SIMPSON,  Washington, 
D.C.  No  attorney’s  fee  until  patent  is 
obtained.  Write  tor. Inventor’s  Quid* 


for  LIVE  STOCK  In  STABLES.  Send  for  circu¬ 
lars  for  the  only  practical  and  economical  one  In  the 
market. 

C.  E.  BUCKLEY  St  CO.,  Dover  Plains,  N.  Y. 


PURE  UNLEACHED. 

Order  direct  from  Canada. 
tW~  Write  for  tree  pamphlet.  -JU 
F.  R.  LA  LOR.  Dunnvllle.  Ont. 


WOOD 

ASHES 


POULTRY— LIVE. 

Fowls,  Jersey,  State  and  Penn.,  per  lb. .  . 

Fowls,  Western,  per  lb . 

Chickens,  local,  medium  to  prime,  per  lb 

Chickens,  Western,  per  lb . 

Roosters,  old,  per  lb . 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb . 

Ducks,  Western,  per  pair . 

Geese,  Western,  per  pair . 


13  @— 
12)4@13 
18  @— 
12)4@13 
7)4®  8 
13  @14 
90@1  25 
1  87@1  87 


Annual  Sale  of  Brookside  Farm  Company 


Clydesdale  Horses  and  Galloway  Cattle 


POTATOES. 

Bermudas,  new . $8  00@10  00 

Bermudas,  second  crop .  5  00®  7  00 

Havanna,  prime .  5  00®  6  00 

Michigan  Rose  and  Hebron,  per  180  lbs.. . .  1  25®  1  37 

State  Rose,  per  180  lbs .  1  25@  1  37 

Hebron,  per  180  lbs .  1  25®  1  37 

Burbank,  per  180  lbs .  1  25® - 

Peerless,  per  180  lbs .  1  ]2@ - 

Fair  to  good,  per  180  lbs .  1  00® - 

Jersey  Peerless  and  Blush,  In  bulk, per  bbl.  1  00®  1  12 

Sweets,  South  Jersey,  fancy,  per  bbl .  2  25®  3  00 

Jersey  fair  to  good,  per  bbl .  1  25@  2  25 


Commencing  at  10  o’clock,  A.  m.,  May  4, 1892,  at  Brookside  Farm,  adjoining  the  city  of  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

The  offerings  will  consist  of  yearlings,  two-year-olds  and  aged  Clydesdale  stallions,  and  also  thirteen 
mares  and  fillies  of  the  most  noted  families,  all  registered  in  the  American  Clydesdale  Stud  Book. 

The  Galloways,  fifty-two  head  of  bulls  and  heifers,  are  the  get  of  such  noted  bulls  as  Rodger  of  Oak- 
bank,  Keklonga  and  Topsman  of  Brookside,  and  from  such  noted  families  as  Lucy's,  Blackle’s  and  Miller’s 
of  Rallg,  Stateley’s,  Forest  Queen's,  May’s  of  Castlemllk,  Flora’s  and  Countesses  of  Wedholmo. 

Galloways  are  the  great  dehorners.  One  of  their  glossy  black  curly  skins  brings  more  money  than  any 
ordinary  steer.  For  catalogues  and  particulars  address 

DAVID  McKAY,  Secretary  Brookside  Farm,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 
Col.  L-  P.  MUIR,  Auctioneer. 


“  Yet  handsome  Is  that  handsome  does.” 

But  beauty  from  use  you  need  not  sever, 

We  join  ’em  like  a  bee  to  Its  buzz. 

Our  fence  is  neat,  our  fence  is  strong, 

It  puts  your  farm  on  “dress parade,” 

The  farmer  Is,  judged  by  the  passing  throng, 
Either  “  thoroughbred,”  “  scrub,”  or  “  grade. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO., 
Adrian,  Mich. 


C  1 1  □  □  |  I  C  C  All  Kinds,  Water,  Gas.  OP. 
O  U  I  I  LI  LO Ditching,  Pump- 
tng,  WlndASteam  Mach’y.  Encyclopedia  2 to. 


CLEVELAND  BAYS 


"  "  ""  ™The  American  Well  Work*,  Aurora,  III. 

11-13  S.Canal  St., CHICAGO, ILL.  |  „ 

Elm  Stbkst.  DALLAS.  TEXAS,  (  B'amnh  #««•• 


OXFORD  BASKET  WORKS, 

Oxford,  Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y., 

MANUK  AC TURKS  THE  BEST 
Berry  Crates,  Peach,  Grape  and  Perry 
Paskets.  Illustrated  Catalogue  free. 


Our  1891  Importation  gives  us  a  large  stable  of  the  best  Coach  Horses,  we  can  either 
Import  or  raise.  These  are  the  best  general-purpose  horses,  and  average  best  profits. 
We  guarantee  every  horse  a  sound,  reliable  breeder.  See  onr  list  of  winnings  at  the 
great  Shows.  We  have  the  best. 


The  records  show  this  Threshing-machine  to  be  the 
easiest  runniu  ;  and  the  greatest  grain  saver  of  all. 
Requires  only  about miles  travel  per  hour/* For  full 
description,  and  for  the  best  Straw-preserving  Rye- 
threshers,  Clover-hullers,  Fanning-mills,  Feed-mills,  Cir¬ 
cular  saw  Machines,  Land-rollers  and  Dog-powers,  send 
I°r  Fearless  Catalogue.  For  Fodder-cutters,  Car¬ 
riers  and  Drag-saw  Machines,  and  for  Information  show¬ 
ing  "Why  Ensilage  Pays,”  send  for  Ensilage  Cata¬ 
logue.  Address,  HIIARD  HARDER,  CoblSaklli,  N,  Y. 


Hllnl  F*  U  1  W  W  1  Instruction  given  by 
■  ■WMifc  Mail  In  Book-keeping,  Business  Forms 
Arithmetic,  Penmanship,  Shorthand, 
etc.  Low  rates.  Distance  no  objection.  Circulars  free 
Brtakt  A  Stbattob,  415  Main  Street.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Send  tor  Catalogue  and  particulars, 


CLEVELAND  BAY  HORSE  COMPANY,  PAW  PAW,  MICH 
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“ACME”  Pulverizing  Harrow 


A  Sweet  Corn  Talk. 

BELLING  WATER  ON  THE  COB. 

One  of  the  best  farmers  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  the  Rural  Grounds  is  Mr.  A. 
J.  Rogert.  Most  of  the  farmers  in  Ber¬ 
gen  County,  N.  J. ,  grow  large  quantities 
of  Lima  beans,  melons  and  tomatoes  in 
addition  to  other  farm  crops.  Mr.  Bo- 
gert  grows  only  sweet  corn,  potatoes,  rye 
and  hay.  He  and  his  son,  Charles,  who 
now  has  the  management  of  the  farm, 
have  had  considerable  success  with  sweet 
corn. 

“  What  varieties  do  you  plant  ?  ”  said 
The  R.  N.-Y.  to  Mr.  Bogert. 

“  Two,  an  early  and  a  late  one.  The 
early 'is  one  of  our  own  selection.  We 
used  to  plant  largely  of  Cory.  One  year 
we  found  ou  stalks  of  that  variety  a  num¬ 
ber  of  ears  larger  and  better  than  the 
usual  Cory  ears.  They  were  12  to  14- 
rowed,  large  and  fine  just  a  few  days 
later  than  the  Cory,  and  of  good  quality. 
They  were  evidently  a  cross  between 
Cory  and  Evergreen.  We  now  plant 
this  variety  entirely  for  early  corn.  For 
late,  we  use  the  Dwarf  Mammoth.  We 
used  to  plant  a  number  of  different  va¬ 
rieties,  including  Crosby,  Evergreen,  etc., 
but  shall  now  give  them  up  and  confine 
our  entire  crop  to  our  two  varieties.” 

“  How  many  ears  can  you  grow  to  the 
acre  ?  ” 

“  That  depends  largely  upon  the  sea¬ 
son.  Last  year  was  a  poor  one — too  dry 
From  two  acres  of  our  early  corn  quite  a 
large  part  of  which  was  very  poor,  we 
picked  17,500  ears.  In  a  good  season  we 
should  expect  close  to  10,000  ears  per 
acre.  For  the  Dwarf  Mammoth — a 
larger  corn — 6,000  to  7,000  ears  make  a 
good  yield.” 

‘  Do  the  small,  early  varieties  pay  as 
well  as  the  later  ?” 

“  Yes,  as  a  rule  we  think  better.  Every¬ 
body  grows  late  Evergreen  corn,  and  the 
market  is  always  glutted  several  times 
during  the  late  corn  season,  when  prices 
;ire  away  down.  There  is  less  competition 
in  the  early  corn  market ;  prices  are  more 
uniform  and,  taking  the  average  through, 
an  ear  of  early  corn  sells  for  almost  as 
much  as  an  ear  of  late  corn.  Our  light, 
warm  land  is  well  suited  to  the  early 
crop.  We  can  haul  to  New  York  on  one 
wagon  8,000  ears  of  little  cornyvvhich,  at 
$1.50  per  100,  make  $120  for  the  trip.  Of 
big  Evergreen  corn  4,000  is  a  big  load. 
At  the  same  price  it  would  amount  to 
$60  ;  while  the  chances  are  that  it  would 
strike  a  crowded  market  and  not  bring 
over  $1  per  100.  The  cost  of  hauling  and 
unloading  is  the  same  in  either  case.  The 
Southern  corn  does  not  interfere  with 
our  trade  because  customers  know  our 
corn  is  fresh  and  tender.  We  pick  when¬ 
ever  the  corn  is  ready  and  take  it  to 
market  at  once.” 

“  When  do  you  plant  ?” 

“The  early  variety  about  the  third 
week  in  April — one  planting  only.  The 
late  variety  goes  in  as  soon  after  potato 
planting  as  possible,  with  several  differ¬ 
ent  plantings.” 

‘  ‘  Do  you  use  stable  manure  or  chemical 
fertilizers  ?” 

“Both.  We  do  not  keep  much  stock, 
but  buy  large  quantities  of  stable  manure. 
We  use  all  our  stable  manure  on  corn— 
generally  spreading  and  plowing  it  in. 
For  early  corn  we  use  stable  manure  in 
the  hill.  This  keeps  the  ground  warm 
and  helps  the  sprouting  of  the  seed.  On 
fall-plowed  sod  we  do  not  use  manure, 
but  400  pounds  per  acre  of  a  good  corn 
fertilizer.  We  are  increasing  our  use  of 
both  fertilizer  and  stable  manure — using 
the  latter  on  our  rye.  When  we  use 
stable  manure  in  the  hill  we  find  that  the 
plants  will  pull  out  easier.  The  roots  do 
not  seem  to  extend  out  so  far  as  when 
the  manure  or  fertilizer  is  broadcasted. 
It  would  not  do  to  use  Breed’s  weeder  in 
young  corn  manured  in  the  hill,  as  it 
would  pull  up  too  much  of  it.  Even 
when  the  cultivator  runs  close  to  such  a 
hill  it  will  often  pull  it  out,  while  when 
the  manure  is  broadcasted,  all  the  roots 
on  one  side  may  be  cut  off  and  still  the 
plants  will  stand.” 


“  Do  you  think  a  good  soil  with  400 
pounds  of  corn  fertilizer  will  equal  a 
heavy  coat  of  stable  manure  ?” 

“It  will  depend  upon  the  season.  With 
plenty  of  moisture  while  the  corn  is 
growing — yes.  For  a  very  dry  season, 
on  our  light,  hot  soils,  we  prefer  the 
stable  manure.  On  moist,  well-drained 
land  the  sod  and  fertilizer  might  be  as 
good  in  time  of  drought.” 

“  Where  is  your  crop  sold  ?” 

“In  New  York.  We  haul  it  in  when¬ 
ever  we  have  a  load.  Buyers  test  it  by 
taking  sample  ears  at  random  and  biting 
into  them.  In  seasons  when  the  corn 
worm  abounds  this  test  is  not  always 
agreeable.  In  some  seasons  the  worms 
are  so  bad  that  whole  loads  bring  only 
25  cents  per  100.” 

“  What  use  do  you  make  of  stalks  ?” 

“We  cut  them  for  fodder  when  ripe — 
two  weeks  or  so  after  the  last  picking. 
They  are  very  hard  to  cure,  and  frequent¬ 
ly  mold  and  rot  when  in  the  barn.  They 
are  much  better  for  feeding  than  field 
corn  stalks — the  silo  would  be  the  place 
for  them.  On  one  field,  last  fall,  the 
stalks  were  so  poor  that  we  simply  cut 
them  down  and  plowed  them  under  like 
any  other  green  crop.  We  always  plant 
potatoes  on  corn  ground,  but  we  do  not 
plant  as  many  acres  of  potatoes  as  of 
corn,  and  so  a  good  deal  of  the  corn  is 
followed  by  rye,  which  is  a  good  crop  to 
follow  sweet  corn,  because  it  can  be 
seeded  early.” 

“  How  have  prices  averaged  of  late 
years  ?” 

“Generally  better  for  early  than  for 
late.  Last  year  late  corn  was  very  low. 
It  seldom  happens  that  both  early  and 
late  corn  is  low  so  that  we  are  reason¬ 
ably  sure  of  obtaining  a  fair  price  for 
one  sort.  As  compared  with  field  corn 
sweet  corn  pays  us  far  better.” 

Manufactured  Products 
from  Corn. 

At  a  recent  farmers’  institute  held  at 
Champaign,  Ill.,  Mr.  Wm.  Dickinson 
spoke  thus  about  the  products  of  Indian 
corn  : 

“There  are  21  standard  products  attrib¬ 
utable  to  Indian  corn.  It  is  eaten  by  a 
larger  number  of  people  than  any  other 
crop  except  rice.  The  United  States  pro¬ 
duced,  in  1850,  600,000,000  bushels;  in  1891, 
2,000,000,000  bushels,  worth  $800,000,000 
at  the  farms.  The  export  of  corn  last 
year  (1891)  amounted  to  from  150,000,000 
to  200,000,000  bushels.  One  of  the  Chicago 
sugar  refining  factories  uses  15,000 
bushels  or  27  car-loads  of  corn  per  day. 
It  is  taken  into  a  building  13  stories 
high,  soaked  in  water  for  48  hours,  then 
ground  coarsely  and  run  into  a  mixer 
which  revolves  slowly.  The  germs  of 
the  corn  are  thus  separated,  floated  on 
top  of  the  water  and  pass  off  by  them¬ 
selves.  What  remains  is  ground  finer 
and  passed  over  a  silk  sieve.  This  sepa¬ 
rates  the  hulls  called  bran  which  is  sold 
for  cattle  feed  at  $10  per  ton.  The  germs 
are  well  dried  by  pressure  and  heat,  after 
which  an  oil  is  pressed  out  of  them. 
From  25  to  30  barrels  of  oil  are  made 
from  them  each  day.  This  oil  is  commer¬ 
cially  a  new  product.  It  is  used  for 
making  soap,  also  in  tanneries  for  dress¬ 
ing  leather,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that 
a  farmer  may  use  on  the  salad  at  his  own 
table  oil  from  corn  raised  on  his  own  farm. 
The  residue  left  after  the  oi1  is  pressed 
from  the  germs,  supplies  oil  cake  that  is 
used  as  a  cattle  food. 

The  residue  left  in  the  tanks  after  the 
germs  are  floated  off,  contains  the  starch 
and  gluten  of  the  corn.  The  starch  is 
precipitated  while  the  mixture  runs  over 
starch  tables  or  floors.  The  starch  on 
these  floors  accumulates  to  a  depth  of 
from  six  to  eight  inches.  It  is  then  taken 
off,  dried  in  kilns  and  comes  out  “  pearl 
starch,”  which  is  used  in  sizing  cloth 
and  paper.  Pearl  starch  ground  fine  is 
used  in  baking  powders  and  is  the  corn¬ 
starch  of  the  market.  When  heated  to 
300  degrees  Fahrenheit,  this  starch  is 
changed  to  dextrine  which  is  soluble  in 
( Continued  on 'next  page.) 


,  from  an  acre  ... 

$2.000  one  crop,  by  a  new 
system. 

Mr.  Robert  Niven,  of  Provi¬ 
dence,  R.I.,  raised  last  year 
from  one  acre  treated  with 
Stockbridge  Celery  Manure, 
$2,084.44  worth  of  handsome 
celery.  In  addition  to  the  par¬ 
ticulars  which  he  gives  concern¬ 
ing  his  system  of  planting,  he 
says : — 

“  It  is  plain  that,  as  there  is  so  large 
a  growth  of  foliage  and  roots,  it  re¬ 
quires  a  very  large  amount  of  plant 
food.  I  am  satisfied  that  we  cannot 
raise  celery  in  this  way  without  feed¬ 
ing  the  plants  with  plenty  of  fertili¬ 
zer  in  a  soluble  and  active  form,  and 
in  this  case  this  was  furnished  by  the 
Stockbridge  Celery  Manure,  which 
is  the  best  I  ever  used,  and  I  have 
used  other  kinds.” 

We  will  send  Mr.  Niven’s  full 
statement  concerning  this  great 
crop,  and  his  method  of  raising 
celery,  to  any  address  free  >  f 
charge.  Also  our  illustrated 
catalogue. 


BOWKER 


fertilizer  Boston 
Company,  New  York 


“  We  state  what  we  sell ,  and  sell 
what  we  stale.  ” 


Burr-Stone  Grinding:  Mills 


We  offer  you  the  best  mill  on  the 
market  at  such  a  low  figure  it  will 
pay  you  to  write  to  us.  They  are 
the  best  constructed,  least  complicated 
and  fastest  grinding  mills  yet  pro- 

duced-  SATISFACTION 
6UAKASTEE#. 

d  Set.  stamp 
our  48-page 

1 1 11  at  rated 
atulogue. 
LEONARD  D 
HARRISON, 
E,  NEW  HAVEN,  C01C 
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Clod  Crusher  and  Leveler. 

PRICE  about  the  same  as  a  common 
drag,  or  say  40  per  cent  less  than  the 
old  style  Acme. 

It  does  the  “whole  business”  from  start 
to  finish,  viz.,  it  “  digs,”  crushes,  pulver¬ 
izes,  levels  and  smoothes,  all  in  one  oper¬ 
ation.  Cuts  over  the  entire  surface  of  the 
ground.  SENT  ON  TRIAL. 

DUANE  II.  NASH, 

SOLE  MANUFACTURER. 

Hillinffton,  jVcw  Jersey. 

N.  B.— I  deliver  free  on  board  at  convenient  dis- 
I  tributing  depots.  (Mention  this  paper.) 
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reasonable  to  expect  that  his  namesake  will 
turn  It  to  good  advantage. 

THE  COLUMBIA  CHILLED  PLOWS 

are  unexcelled  for  light  draft,  ease  of  hand¬ 
ling,  good  work  and  wearing  qualities.  Our 
points  and  castings  outwear  all  others. 
Send  for  circular.  Mention  this  paper. 

COLUMBIA  PLOW  WORKS, 

P.  O.  Copake  Iron  Works,  Columbia  Co..  N.  Y. 


PRAY  YOUR  TREES.  $1 7  SL!H.S5.5  0 

Makes  3  Complete  Brass  Machines,  will  spray  io  acres  per  day. 

A  Valuable  lU’d  Book  (worth  $5.00)  on"  Our  Insect  Foes given  to  each  purchaser.  Our  agents 
•e  making  $5  to  $20  per  day.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  120  poae 
arm  Book  sent  for  two  2 c.  stamps.  This  book  cost  over  $500  to  compile.  Price  List  and  lll’dCata'ogue 


Farm  Book  sent  for  two  2c.  stamps 
Free.  Mention  this  paper  Address: 


P.  C.  LEWIS  MF’fi  CO.,  Catskill,  N.  Y, 


SPRAY  PUMPS 

■^.MSIVeY  I  DOUBLE  i  THOUSANDS 
BUCKETS  1  ACTING  1  IN  USE. 

j  LARGEST  PUMP  AY  TOOL  WORKS 
vj  INTHEU.S.  Catalogue  Free.; 

WRITE  FOR  P  ARTIC  U  LARS,  PRICES,  ETC.j 

BL  F.E.MYEPSaBRO.  Ashland.O. 


t.t.  SPRING  CROPS  Increased 
in  Quantity  and  Quality  by  the  use  ef  oar 


FERTILIZERS 

A  full  line  BONE  SUPER  PHOSPHATES  for  all  crops  and  soila. 
After  using  one  of  these  brands  for  your  General  Spring  Crops  do  not  fail  to 
use  onr  POTATO  FERTILIZER  on  your  POTATOES.  Address 

THE  CLEVELAND  DRYER  CO. 

Offices— zj,  14  *nd  15  Wlok  JUoek,  CtSVBiAOT,  OHIO. 


AGENTS 

WANTED 


UNIVERSAL  WEEDER  &  CULTIVATOR 

and  used  by  the  best  Farmers  throughout  the  country. 


The  Weeder  has  come  to  stay ; 
no  doubt  about  that.” 

T.  B.  TERRY. 
“  I  can  not  see  how  any  progress¬ 
ive  farmer  can  do  without  one.” 

J.  S.  WOODWARD. 


Send  for 

Circular 

and 

PriceList _ _ 

“  The  Weeder  keeps  the  laud  clean  and  mellow,  and  is  just  what  I  have 
been  wanting  for  years.”  WALDO  F.  BROWN. 

THE  UNIVERSAL  WEEDER  CO.,  North  Weare,  N.  H. 

General  Agents :  THE  GEO.  L.  SQUIER  MFG  CO..  New  York.  N.  Y.;  JOHN  FOSTER,  Rochester,  N.  Y- 


A  secoud  year's  trial  convinces 
me  more  thau  ever  of  its  value." 

JOHN  GOULD. 
“  It  fully  supersedes  the  hoc,  doiug 
better  work  and  ten  times  as  fast." 

W.  I.  CHAMBERLAIN. 


For  Over  Thirty  Years 

always  had  very  pleasant  dealings  together,  the 
and  myself,  and  I  again  have  the  pleasure  of 
presenting  to  them  my  Annual  Vegetable  and 
Flower  Seed  Catalogue.  It  contains  the  usual 
immense  variety  of  seed,  with  such  new  kinds  added 
as  have  proved  to  be  real  acquisitions.  Raisingmany 
of  these  varieties  myself,  on  my  four  seed  farms, 
and  testing  others,  I  am  able  to  warrant  their  fresh¬ 
ness  and  purity,  under  such  reasonable  conditions  as  are  con¬ 
tained  in  my  Catalogue.  Having  been  their  original  intro¬ 
ducer,  I  am  headquarters  for  choice  Cory  Corn,  Miller  Melon. 
Eclipse  Beet,  Hubbard  Squash,  Deep  Head,  All  Seasons  and 
Warren  Cabbage.  Etc.,  Etc.  Catalogue  FJKEE  to  all. 

J.  J.  II.  GREGORY  «fc  SUN,  Marblehead,  Mali. 
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RAPE*VINEO 

Largest  StockiFinest  Duality!  Reliable! greatest  inducements. 

O 


INTRODUCERS  OF  THE 
NEW  EARLY  BLACK  GRAPE 

~EARLY-OHIO=' 

IO  DAYS  EARLIER  THAN 


NIAGARAvW0RDENvEAT0N:M0YER&C.,| 

AND  ALL  VARIETtiS.OlD  AND  NEW,  ALSO  5MALI-FRUIT5  WARHANYID  TRUE.  1 
new  illustrated  descriptive  catalogue  Free 
mention  tmij Pati.  C  S  GURTICE  CO  •  PORTLAND.  NY- 
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Manufactured  Products  from  Corn. 

( Continued .) 

water.  This  dextrine  is  used  as  mucilage, 
it  forms  the  coating  on  stamps  and  en¬ 
velopes,  etc.  Another  form  of  it  supplies 
the  British  gum  which  is  used  in  print¬ 
ing  cloth,  also  a  substitute  for  gum  arabic 
and  a  gum  paste  used  by  confectioners. 
The  wet  starch  from  the  tables  when 
boiled  in  tanks  with  water  and  sulphur¬ 
ous  acid,  forms  glucose  or  grape  sugar. 
After  some  boiling,  marble  dust  is  thrown 
into  the  tank.  This  unites  with  the  acid 
and  forms  sulphate  of  lime  which  is  in¬ 
soluble  and  therefore  is  precipitated  out, 
removing  the  sulphurous  acid.  The 
glucose  is  then  passed  through  bone-black 
filters,  which  take  out  some  of  the  color¬ 
ing  matter.  By  repeated  boiling  and  fil¬ 
tering  the  liquid  is  concentrated  into 
syrups.  By  boiling  in  vacuum  pans  the 
commercial  glucose  is  produced.  This  is 
used  to  make  table  syrups  and  the  highly 
colored  jellies  which  are  found  in  stores. 
A  thicker  syrup  is  produced  that  is  used 
in  making  all  kinds  of  candies.  A  solid 
sugar  is  made  from  the  55  per  cent  glu¬ 
cose,  and  is  used  very  extensively  by 
brewers  as  a  substitute  for  malt. 

The  pet  of  the  factory  is  an  anhydrous 
grape-sugar  or  glucose,  which  is  about 
two-thirds  as  sweet  as  cane  sugar.  This 
is  used  in  fermenting  wine  and  is  better 
for  that  purpose  than  cane  sugar. 

Eight  Ways  of  Serving 
Corn. 

Creamed  Corn  a  L’GEuf. — Score  and 
scrape  from  the  cob  sufficient  succulent 
green  corn  to  make  one  pint.  Add  a 
small  quantity  of  boiling  water,  and  boil 
10  or  15  minutes.  Rub  together  one  table¬ 
spoonful  of  butter,  half  the  quantity  of 
Hour,  and  one-half  teaspoonful  of  salt, 
and  stir  into  the  corn.  Remove  the  ves¬ 
sel  from  the  fire,  beat  one  egg  thoroughly, 
add  to  it  a  small  portion  of  the  corn, 
stirring  quickly,  then  add  both  to  the 
remainder  of  the  corn.  Pour  into  the 
vegetable  dish  over  two  tablespoonfuls 
of  cream,  with  a  little  milk  also,  if  de¬ 
sired. 

Corn  with  Lima  Beans. — Prepare  two 
parts  corn  to  one  part  beans — three  parts 
in  all.  If  the  beans  are  very  young,  boil 
them  in  water  to  cover  well,  half  an  hour; 
then  add  the  corn,  and  cook  until  done 
15  minutes  or  more,  according  to  the 
quality  of  the  material.  Add  one  small 
cupful  of  rich  milk,  or  milk  and  cream, 
pepper,  salt,  and  a  tablespoonful  of  but¬ 
ter  rolled  in  flour.  Simmer  five  minutes 
after  these  are  added.  Dried  beans  and 
canned  corn  may  be  used  by  parboiling 
the  beans,  cooking  longer,  and  adding  a 
tiny  pinch  of  soda  after  draining. 

Corn  au  Naturkl. — A  large  number 
of  people  find  corn  so  palatable  in  no 
other  way  as  when  cooked  on  the  cob. 
Of  late  it  is  a  fashion  to  serve  it  covered 
with  the  pale  inner  husks,  and  wrapped 
in  a  napkin.  It  is  thought  thus  to  retain 
its  sweetness  better.  The  outside  husks 
are  stripped  off,  the  inner  ones  turned 
back  in  order  to  remove  the  silk  ;  these 
are  then  replaced,  and  fastened  in  posi¬ 
tion  with  a  slender  thread  if  necessary. 

Corn  Coffee. — Parch  equal  parts  of 
field  corn  and  ripe  sweet  corn  to  a  rich 
dark,  even  brown.  Grind  coarsely,  and 
steep  like  coffee.  Add  cream  and  sugar, 
and  serve  hot;  this  is  considered  a  de¬ 
licious  drink. 

Corn  Oysters. — Nine  medium-sized 
ears  of  young  sweet  corn,  scored  and 
scraped.  One  egg  (two  if  they  are 
cheap),  four  tablespoonfuls  of  milk,  salt, 
pepper,  and  flour  enough  to  make  a 
medium  stiff  batter — just  thick  enough 
not  to  run  from  the  spoon.  This  will 
make  enough  for  three  persons,  and  suits 
some  fastidious  tastes  much  better  than 
do  those  made  with  egg  alone  for  “mix¬ 
ing.”  Fry  by  spoonfuls  in  hot  butter. 

Corn  Meal  Pudding. — Mrs.  Abel  gives 
in  her  prize  essay  a  recipe  for  a  very 
cheap  pudding,  where  milk  is  plenty. 
One  quart  of  milk,  one-half  cupful  of 
corn  meal,  one  teaspoonful  of  salt,  twice 


as  much  ginger,  one-half  cupful  each  of 
chopped  suet  and  molasses.  Mix  well, 
and  bake,  covered,  for  three  hours  in  a 
very  slow  oven.  Serve  with  a  sweet 
sauce. 

Pulped  Corn  Fritters. — Chop  canned 
corn  to  a  pulp,  and  add  to  each  cupful 
one  beaten  egg  and  one  teaspoonful  of 
sugar.  Season  lightly,  add  a  dash  of  nut¬ 
meg  and  flour  to  make  a  pretty  stiff  bat¬ 
ter.  Cook  on  a  griddle  or  in  hot  fat,  and 
serve  very  hot,  with  meat. 

Corn  Chowder. — This  is  one  of  the 
Boston  Cooking  School  recipes.  Fry  two 
slices  of  fat  salt  pork  and  one  medium¬ 
sized  onion  cut  in  dice.  Strain  into  a  ket¬ 
tle,  add  one  quart  of  sliced  and  parboiled 
potatoes,  one  quart  boiling  water.  The 
flavor  of  pork  is  liked  in  a  chowder,  but 
by  straining  the  fat  the  bits  of  pork  and 
onion  will  not  be  found  floating  in  the 
chowder.  Cooking  the  potatoes  about 
five  minutes  in  boiling  water  will  parboil 
them;  they  are  then  ready  to  be  added  to 
the  strained  fat  in  the  bottom  of  the  ket¬ 
tle.  Cook  until  the  potatoes  are  done, 
add  one  quart  of  hot  milk,  a  can  of  corn 
and  bring  to  a  boil,  add  one-half  table¬ 
spoonful  of  salt,  a  saltspoonful  of  pepper 
and  three  tablespoonfuls  of  butter.  Split 
eight  butter  crackers,  soak  in  cold  milk 
one  minute  and  add  to  the  hot  chowder. 


THE  BEST  WAY 


Corn  Ground  Prepared 


Corn  Shelled 


WITH  THE 

Keystone-’  Disc  Harrows. 

Rail  bearings,  double  lover. 


WITH  THE 

Keystone”  Corn  Shellers. 

Power  and  Hand,  all  sizes. 


Corn  Husked 


Corn  Planted 


WITH  THE 

“Keystone”  Corn  Planters  and  Drills, 
with  or  without  Check  Powers,  with  or 
without  Fertilizer  Attachments,  for  two 
horses  or  one. 

Send  for  Catalogue.  Mention  this  paper. 


WITH  THE 

Keystone  ”  Corn  Husker  and  Fodder 
Cutter. 

Greatly  Improved  for  1892. 


KEYSTONE  MFG.  COMPANY,  STERLING,  ILL 


P.  S.-Wo  also  make  the  “  Keystone  ”  Hay  Loader. 
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Seeoefv. 

Write  for 
Circulars 


With  colored  plate  of 
E.  P.  Roe  Strawberry. 
50  other  Illustrations. 
Complete  List  of  all 
the  good  fruits  and  or¬ 
namentals  mulled  free. 
Address 

T.  J.  DWYER, 

Cornwall,  N.  Y. 


Sweet  Corn  Again.  —There  is  no  greater  luxury 
than  this  and  nothing  that  is  more  easily  supplied. 
We  knew  a  thoughtful  farmer  who  always  left  a 
dozen  hills  on  the  ends  of  the  rows  of  his  field  corn 
unplanted,  and  then  planted  them  in  succession  with 
sweet  corn,  thus  insuring  a  bountiful  supply  with  a 
minimum  of  labor.  This  was  In  addition  to  the 
earliest  sorts  planted  In  the  home  garden.  He  al¬ 
ways  planted  one  lot  so  late  that  it  barely  became  of 
eating  size  when  frost  overtook  It.  He  thus  had  a 
complete  supply  left  standing  In  the  field  for  two  or 
three  weeks  after  frost.  The  time  for  planting  must 
be  regulated  by  the  latitude— each  must  settle  that 
for  himself.  Always  select  the  warmest,  driest  part 
of  the  garden  for  the  early  corn.  It  Is  essentially  a 
lover  of  warmth  and  sunshine, and  these  it  must  have 
to  flourish.  Nothing  Is  gained  by  planting  too  early. 
Indeed,  we  have  seen  early  planted  corn,  which, 
though  it  came  up  promptly  and  was  not  killed  by 
frost,  was  so  chilled  and  stunted  by  the  cold  and 
wet  weather  of  early  spring,  that  it  was  left  behind 
in  the  race  for  maturity  bj  another  lot  planted  10 
days  later.  Thorough  cultivation  always  pays — 
keeping  the  surface  of  the  ground  loose  and  friable, 
never  plowing  or  working  deep  enough  to  break  the 
roots.  The  crop  Is  an  omnivorous  feeder— it  takes 
kindly  to  any  kind  of  fertilizer,  but  always  needs  a 
generous  soli. 

In  gardens  where  the  cut-worm  is  found  It  Is  wise 
to  plant  liberally,  seven  or  eight  kernels  to  the  hill, 
thinning  out  to  four  when  the  danger  Is  past.  If  in 
drills,  plant  at  least  twice  as  many  as  will  be  needed. 

The  squash  Is  a  vegetable  which  Is  hardly  rated 
at  its  true  value  In  the  average  farm  garden.  Re- 
ginnlng  with  the  early  summer  varieties,  Us  season 
lasts  almost,  if  not  entirely,  until  squashes  come 
again.  Much  of  the  recent  neglect  which  this  valu¬ 
able  vegetable  has  met  with,  Is  doubtless  due  to  the 
fact  that  its  insect  enemies  are  so  numerous  and 
persistent.  The  striped  beetle  preys  on  the  vines  as 
soon  as  they  are  through  the  ground,  the  borer  tun¬ 
nels  the  stalks  later,  until  they  are  past  cure,  and  if, 
perchance,  a  few  squashes  escape,  the  obnoxious, 
angular,  foul-smelling  squash-bug  proceeds  to  eat 
up  our  fruit.  Very  much  of  these  troubles  can  be 
obviated  by  growing  our  squashes  away  from  the 
garden  proper.  If  one  can  spare  a  half  acre,  or,  bet¬ 
ter  still,  an  acre  of  clover  sod  in  a  warm,  loamy  soil, 
away  from  the  house,  the  troubles  will  be  reduced  to 
a  minimum.  In  the  garden,  where  they  are  grown 
year  after  year,  enough  of  the  pests  escape,  despite 
the  most  vigilant  care  to  raid  the  vines  in  force  with 
each  succeeding  crop.  Planted  in  a  new  field  every 
year,  the  nuisances  are  comparatively  easily  con¬ 
trolled.  We  have  seen  fields  thus  grown  entirely  free 
from  all  insect  pests,  when  In  gardens,  less  than  half 
a  mile  from  them,  the  crop  was  utterly  destroyed. 

The  squash  needs  liberal  manuring.  If  you  have 
turned  under  a  good  sod,  a  shovelful  or  two  of  stable 
manure,  or  a  handful  of  good  commercial  fertilizer, 
well  mixed  with  the  soil  in  the  hill,  will  answer  very 
well— more  will  be  better.  Plant  in  hills  about  seven 
feet  apart  and  put  plenty  of  seed  in  the  hills,  thin¬ 
ning  out  later  to  two  or  three  plants.  For  early, 
plant  a  few  hills  of  the  Scalloped  bush  or  Summer 
Crookneck,  or  both.  For  main  crop  there  are  so 
many  good  varieties  that  one  can  hardly  go  astray. 
For  home  use,  Hubbard,  Marrow,  Sibley,  Essex 
Hybrid  and  Perfect  Gem  are  all  excellent.  We  have 
found  the  Sibley  (Pike's  Peak)  to  be  equal  in  quality 
to  any.  and  unexcelled  as  a  long  keeper:  but  It  would 
probably  not  sell  so  well  In  market  as  Hubbard  or 
Boston  Marrow,  as  it  is  not  so  well  known. 

An  acre  of  squashes  thus  grown,  or  a  half  acre,  if 
preferred,  will  .be  found  very  profitable.  If  there  is 
not  a  local  market  for  the  surplus,  they  may  be  fed 
to  cattle,  swine  or  sheep,  or  chopped  up  for  fowls. 
They  should  be  made  a  prominent  feature  of  the 
farmer’s  winter  supplies,  far  more  so  than  is  gener¬ 
ally  the  case,  and  the  housewife  will  be  especially 
grateful  if  this  Is  done. 


Beverly  Stawberry  (New). 

Awarded  four  prizes  In  thirteen  months  by  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Horticultural  Society.  Send  to  the  originator 
for  circulars. 

BENJAMIN  M.  SMITH,  Beverly,  Mass. 


Made  in  six  different  styles  and  sizes.  Including  a 
special  Corn  Roller.  Write  for  full  descriptive  circu¬ 
lars  and  prices. 

SUPERIOR  LAND  ROLLER  CO. 

Gouverneur,  N.  Y. 


SEED  CORN 


All  the  best  varieties.  Pedigreed  stock.  Seed 
Cori)  is  a  specialty  with  us,  and  our  stock  Is  unex¬ 
celled.  Ask  for  our  FARM  SEED  LIST,  which  de¬ 
scribes  new  varieties  of  corn  and  Held  seeds. 


EIIS  OF  BEES  and  thoso  in¬ 
tending  to  keep  boos  should 
write  us  for  largo  il  lust’d  cat¬ 
alogue  and  copy  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Bkk-Kkkpkr,  (monthly.) 
Our  prices  are  lowcstnudstoclc 


larr/cst.  We  keep  everything 
used  by  bee-keeprs,rncluding. 
text  books,  comb  foundations, 
all  stylos  hives, etc.  Atldr>9 

W.  T.  Falconer  Mfg 
Co.  Jamestown,  N.Y7 


Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


Plant  this  Spring  one  of  our  strong-bearing  vines, 
and  soon  begin  to  enjoy  this  luscious  grape— Splendid ! 
/  .  1V_ — x  Delicious!  Excellent!  are 

t*  the  exclamations  from 

C  0“**  A  those  who  have  tested 

the  Green  Mountain, 
n  iim  '  the  earliest  and  best  of 

jGOSuL  all  grapes.  Ripens  here  In 

i""’ *■  fcr. -'M  -August,  yet  is  of  most 
vA  iwr  I  delicate  texture  and  cx- 

Be  not 


*sr  RUMELY 

TRACTION  AND  PORTABLE 


NGINES 


qulsite  flavor.  _  _  _ 

mislead  into  buying  this 
grape  under  other  names 
Every  genuine  vine 
is  sealed  with  our  trade-mark  seal  as  above. 
Send  for  circular  giving  full  information.  Agents 
wanted  in  every  State  and  County.  Address 

STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS,  New  Canaan,  Conn. 


^  Threshers  and  Horse  Powers. 

Write  for  Illustrated  Catalogue,  mailed  Free. 

M.  RUMELY  CO.,  LA  PORTE,  1 N  D 


rttADEMAPK. 


WHICH  ONE 

EACH  CATALOGUE  IS  COMPLETE  IN  ITSELF. 

x*  ^  Accordions,  Auto  Harps, 

Music, 

***  Music, 

Violin  Bows,  Clarinets,  Flutes, 

Violin  Cases,  Clarinet  Music,  Flute  Music, 
Cuitars,  Cornets,  Violin  Repairing, 
Cultar  Music,  Cornet  Music,  Harmonicas, 

C.  W.  STORY,  26  and  23  Central  St.,  Boston .  M ass. 


AGENTS  WANTED  ON  SALARY 

or  commlslon,  to  handle  the  new  Patent  Chemical 
Ink  Erasing  Pencil.  The  quickest  and  greatest  sel¬ 
ling  novelty  ever  produced.  Erases  ink  thoroughly 
In  two  seconds.  No  abrasion  of  paper.  Works  like 
magic.  2C0  to  500  per  cent  profit.  One  Agent’s  sales 
amounted  to  $620  in  six  days.  Another  $32  In  two 
hours.  Previous  experience  not  necessary.  For  terms 
and  full  particulars,  address,  The  Monroe  fEraser 
M  f’g  Co..  La  Crosse  Wls.,  X  1  75. 


•  fy  the  blood,  are  safe  and  effectual : 4 

•  the  best  medicine  known  for  bilious-  4 

?  nC  fy /ness,  constipation,  dysitepsia,  foul* 

I  breath, headache, mental  depression,* 

•  SBEStor  painful  digestion,  bad  complexion,* 

•  wjasiSSr  and  all  diseases  caused  by  failure  of* 

•  the  stomach,  liver  or  bowels  to  per-  • 
4  form  their  proper  functions.  Persons  given  to  over-  ? 
4  eating  are  benefited  by  taking  one  after  each  meal.? 
4  Price,  $2  ;  sample,  15c.  At  Druggists,  or  sent  by  mail.  1 

•  ItlPANS  CHEMICAL  CO.,  10  Spruce  St.,  New  York.  J 


Invested  RJ1  nhno  In  fi  months 

#1000  iwiaK.es  #5000 

farmers  wanted  to  raise  Nursery  Stock. 
Send  stamp  for  details  and  directions. 
J.  Jenkins,  Nurseryman,  Winona,  O. 


C  A  bright,  energetic  man  or 

II  I  I  I  I  woman  wanted  to  take  the 

vll  sole  agency  for  an  article 

■  that  is  needed  in  every 

A  home  and  indispensa¬ 

ble  in  every  office. 
SELLS  AT  SIOHT,  in 
town  orcountry.  #700  in 
90  days  and  a  steady  income 
afterward.  A  “Bonanza” 
WWW#  Kan  An  Iff  for  the  right  person.  Good 
VV  La  !■  |  \  J|l,,s  are  scarce  and 
soon  taken.  Write  at  once. 
J.  VV.  JONES,  Manager,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


The  Rural  New-Yorker, 


Standing  at  the  head  of  the  Agricultural  Press,  goes 
to  every  inhabited  section  of  North  America,  and  Its 
readers  are  the  leading  men  in  their  communities. 
BT  They  are  Bayers. 

ADVERTISING!  RATER. 

Ordinary  Advertisements,  per  agate  line  (14 

lines  to  the  inch) . 30 cents 

One  thousand  lines  or  more  within  one  year 

from  date  of  first  insertion,  per  agate  line,  25  •• 

Yearly  orders,  occupying  10  or  more  lines, 

per  agate  line . 25  “ 

Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “Adv.,”  per 

line  leaded . . 

Mo  Advertisement  received  for  less  than  81.00 
for  each  insertion.  Cash  must  accompany  * 
all  orders  for  transient  advertisements. 

PT  ABSOLUTELY  ONE  PRICE  ONLY. 


FARMERS 


Saw  and  Orht  Mill.  4  H.P. 
and  larger.  Catalogue  free. 
luLOACll  MILL  CO..  Atlanta.  6a. 


Can  be  made  easy  by  any  energetic  per«on  selling  M  CHAM¬ 
PION  PASTE  STOVE  POLISH."  No  brush  r*. 
qulred.  No  hard  labor.  No  duat  or  dirt.  Always 
ready  for  use.  An  arUele  erery  housekeeper  will  bay. 
2)6.000  packages  sold  in  Philadelphia.  CrcluelTe  agency  for 
one  or  more  cooatiee  given  competent  person.  Write  to-day 
enclosing  stamp  for  particulars.  Yon  will  never  regret  It, 
Address.  CHAMPION  CO-.  06  N.  Ponrth  Bt.,  Philadelphia,  Pa, 


FARM  TO  LET  for  one  or  two  years,  with  an 
ODiion  for  purchase,  only  to  agood  farmer  with 
some  capital.  WM.  YuUNG,  Jr.,  Hopkinton,  Mass. 


CATALOGUES  of  all  the  best  Farm 
Books  will  be  sent  free  by  the  publisher 
of  this  paper. 


THE  RURAL  PUBLIBHIM6  COMP  AMY 
Times  Building,  New  York. 


Q  C 1  Tf  V  *175,  Orgaiis  $48.  Want  Ag’ts.  Cat’lg 

OCR  I  I  I  FREE.  Dau’lF.  Beatty,  WaaU’u,_N.  J. 


or  stumpy  ground  breaking,  with  the 

Brr  '  g  R0  Ckd/lUg .  fa 

i  the  plow, 


The  estimated  values  as  published  by  the  various  Agricultural  Experiment 
Stations  prove  their  worth.  The  opinions  of  prominent  agriculturists  who  have  used 
them  for  over  20  years  sustain  our  claim  that  they  will  produce  paying  crojis 

Our  Special  CORN  Manure,  like  our  Special  POTATO  Manure,  is  based 
upon  the  requirements  of  the  crop.  It  contains  all  the  elements  that  are  necessary, 
and  in  the  right  forms,  to  secure  the  full  development  of  the  crop,  both  in 
abundance  of  stalk  of  best  feeding  quality,  and  in  yield  of  well-filled,  decp-kcrncled  cars. 


MACHINERY. 

Power  8orew  5  pnr 
Hydraulio,  or  !  1  IvL' 
Knuckle  Joint' 

Graters,  Elevators,  Etc. 

Boomor  &  Boschert  PressCo, 


^tUj&reUanrousi 

IN  writing  to  advertisers  please  always  mention 
The  Ritual. 


We  will  sell  this  harness,  for  a  limited  time,  where  we  have  no  agents,  for  $10.00  cash.  Write  for  further  particulars.  Mention  this  paper  when  you  write. 


'  Learning. 

«  Pride  ot  the  North. 

Sheep  Tooth. 

Red  Cob. 

Stowell’s  Evergreen 
_  Southern  White. 

Timothy,  Clover  and  Forage  Plant  Seeds.  Fresh 
Stock  of  finest  quality.  Ask  for  Samples  (free)  and 
prices. 

THE  WHITNEY-NOYES  SEED  CO, 
Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


Yellow  Dent  Seed  Corn. 

One  Dollar  a  Bushel,  40  cents  a  peck  ;  one  ear  16 
cents:  sample,  five  cents.  Terms,  cash.  Address 
JAMES  C.  BURLINGAME,  Delavan,  Ill. 

SEED  CORN  FOR  SALE. 

Yellow,  8-rowed.  End  kernels  rejected  giving  uni¬ 
form  seed  for  planter.  Price,  75  cents  half  bushel; 
$1.26  per  bushel.  Four  bushels  or  more  $1  per  bushel. 
Frank  T.  Gurnet,  Shady  Lawn  Farm,  Nazareth,  Pa. 


LIND  SAY’S 

Horse-Tooth  Ensilage  Seed  Corn 

Large  Grain,  Small  Cob,  Heavy  Foliage.  Write  for 
Sample  and  Price  to 

LINDSAY  &  CO.,  Portsmouth,  Va. 


SEED  POTATOES.— Rural  New-Yorker  No.  2 
Potatoes,  Burpee’s  Superior  and  Polaris.  The 
best  tine  stock.  Price,  $2.50  per  bbl.,  f.  o.  b.  Address 
GEO.  S.  DENELL,  Box  5,  Bangall.  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 


nnTlTfirP  800  bushels.  20  best  newer  kinds, 
r  II  I  A  I  NT  N  They  must  go.  Xow  is  the  time 
I  U  I  H  I  ULU.  to  change  seed. 

E.  Sunrise.  Monroe  Seedling  and  New  Queen,  $1.50 
per  barrel.  V.  STONEROAD.  Lewistown,  Pa. 


SEED  POTATOES.— 10  cents  per  pound,  post¬ 
paid.  Harbinger,  Minister  and  New  Queen.  Stock 
guaranteed  O.  K.  Send  for  circular.  S.  M.  BECKER, 
North  Coliocton.  Steuben  County,  N.  Y. 


I>URE  SEED  POTATOES  from  introducer’s  stock. 

Early  Ohio,  Burpee’s  Extra  Early,  Polaris. 
Puritan,  Potentate,  Charles  Downing  and  Rural 
New-Yorker  No.  2,  $2  per  barrel. 

SPRINGDALE  FARM,  Trenton  Falls,  N,  Y, 


From  what  it 
I  see,  it’s  Bjm 
Perfection  for  fjl 
ORCHARD  X! 
PLOWING  as  well } 
It's  an  All  Purpose 
Harness . 


MANUFACTURED  AND  SOLD  BY 

SHERWOOD  HARNESS  CO..  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y 


April  9 


FOR  PLANTING 


FIELD  AND  ENSILAGE  CORN 

BEANS, 

PEAS  AND  BEET  SEEDS, 

In  Hills,  Drills  or  Checks. 


SPECIALLY  DESIGNED 

FOR 

Accurately  Distributing 

Commercial  Fertilizers, 

Ashes,  Hen  Manure,  etc. 

FULL  STRENGTH,  WET  OR  DRY. 


ECLIPSE  CORN  PLANTER  COMPANY,  ENFIELD,  N.  H. 


„  nUjJTHc  Perfection 
W%c)W  Horse  Tail  Tie 

Beats  Cleaning  a  Muddy  Tail 
AH  Polished  Metal. 

Sample,  Z5c.  I)KS  MOINES  NOVELTY  CO., 
132  W.  4th  St.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 


An  old-fashioned  chest  protector— a  padlock.— Bos¬ 
ton  Courier. 

Would  It  be  libelous  to  speak  of  sausage  making 
as  a  skin  game?— Philadelphia  Times. 

You  can’t  help  feeling  sorry  for  the  pretty  girl 
who  married  another  fellow  while  you  were  still 
single.— Columbus  Post. 

“  What  penance  are  you  doing  In  this  Lenten  sea¬ 
son,  Mrs.  McSlmper?”  asked  the  Rev.  Dr.  Thirdly. 
“Oh,  I  come  to  hear  you  preach  every  Sunday!"  was 
the  cheerful  reply. 

Mother  (reprovingly  to  little  girl  just  ready  to  go 
lor  a  walk):  “Dolly,  that  hole  was  not  in  your  glove 
this  morning.”  Dolly  (promptly):  “Where  was  it. 
then?  ” — Ijondon  Truth. 

“  Do  you  believe  in  marrying  for  love  ?  ”  said  Mrs. 
Bleecker  of  New  York  to  Mrs.  Drestbeef  of  Chicago. 
“Oh,  yes:  once  in  a  while,”  replied  the’  Chicago 
woman. — Brooklyn  Life. 

Cheshire  owns  the  stupidest  man  in  the  kingdom. 
He  is  a  farm  hand,  and  was  engaged  to  plow  a  10- 
acre  field.  Wishing  him  to  make  a  straight  furrow, 
his  employer  directed  his  attention  to  a  cow  grazing 
right  opposite,  telling  him  to  drive  directly  toward 
that  cow.  He  started  his  horses,  and  his  employer’s 
attention  was  drawn  to  something  else;  but,  in  a 
short  time,  on  looking  round,  he  found  that  the  cow 
had  left  her  place,  while  the  sagacious  plowman  was 
following  her,  drawing  a  zigzag  furrow  all  over  the 
field. — English  Farm  and  Home. 


Has  no  equal  for  rapid  and  easy  grinding.  Can 
grind  with  one  horse  from  15  to  25  bushels  per  hour, 
according  to  fineness  or  coarseness  desired.  Grinds 
ear  corn  dry  or  damp.  No  change  of  burrs.  It  is  simple, 
cheap  and  durable.  In  all  tests  with  other  mills  the 
“  Boss  ”  has  won,  because  of  its  superior  merits. 
For  nrices  address 


J.  C.  WOODCOCK  &  CO.,  Upper  Sandusky,  Ohio. 
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Shear  Nonsense. 


II.  J.  Baker  &  Bros. 


D  O  YOU  USE 

P  DrAn  ’  Complete  Chemical 
(V  nl  S.  Manures. 


Made  to  furnish  the  EXACT  PLANT  food  REQUIRED  for 
EACH  PARTICULAR  CROP. 

They  Supersede  the  Use  of  Stable  Manure. 


OUR  MANUAL  Canada  Hardwood  Unleached 

jk  mi  pj1  4% 

Aon  to 

Our  long  experience  enables  us  to  select  the  best 
In  the  market. 

THK  FOREST  CITY  WOOD  ASH  CO.. 
London,  Ont.,  Canada. 

Address  ail  letters  from  United  States  to  SOUTH 
SUDBUBY,  MASS. 


“  A  A”  Ammoniated  Superphosphate  Standard  UnXlD.  Fertilizer. 

One  trial  of  these  goods  will  produce  results  easily  observed.  Secure  of  our 
agent,  or  of  us  direct  (215  Pearl  Street,  New  York)  our  pocket  memorandum 
book  “  Facts  for  Farmers,”  mailed  free. 

FRENCH  JbPERCHERON 


COACH  HORSES.  1 

More  Stallions  imported  in  *91  thanl 
an j  other  Firm  More.Government" 
Prize  winners  Chan  any  two  firms. 
100  Prizes  at  four  leading  American* 
Fairs.  Rend  i as  01 narrated  catalogue.  1 


"Bos  Corn  Planter  and  Fertilizer. 


Perfect  work  whether  ^  RqVed 

stony,  sward  or  lnellow^^^^^^11^1®  sa  ^ 

Send  for  circulars  jmd  catalogue. 

n  n  i  |i  n  YOUR  OWN 

GRIND 

-mini in  Flour  &  Corn,.inthe 

t  CKAND  lyilLUifer 

iJSJ  lOO  l»er  cent,  more  made 
;  Also  POWER  MILLS  and 

. . .ILLS.  Circulars  and  testimonials 

Sent  on  application.  WILSON  IIKOS.  Easton.  Pa. 

Rollers ;  Land,  Lawn,  Garden  and 

FOR  MACADAMIZING  ROADS. 

Horse  Carts  to  dump,  with 
3J4-incli  tire,  $35. 

Southern  White  Seed  Corn 
fBaSSigU  Circulars  and  prices  on  ap- 

JOHN  W.  DOUGLASS,  57  Beekman  St.,  New  York 

Tripp’s  Adjustable  Carriage  and  Sleigh  Pole 

la  the  best  and  cheapest.  Write  for  circular  and 
price-list.  H.  D.  PRESTON,  De  Ruyter.  N.  Y.# 


200  STALLIONS  AND  MARTS 
Largely  from  TONGLEUR  7513 
(11596)  winner  of  40  Prizes  and  Gold 
Medals  with  his  tret  in  1891 
Visitors  welcome.  Correspondence  solicited. 


JOHN.  W  HIM.  SOHO.  M  Y. 


TOWER’S  iB.sdsjl 

IMPROVED  |  jHf: 

Absolutely 

Water  Proof  Coat  1  © 

Guaranteed 

to  Peel,  Break  or  Stick. 

IN  vJ  1  to  Leak  at  the  Seams. 

There  are  two  waya  von  can  tell  the  genuine 
Slicker :  the  Fish  Brand  trade  mark  and  a  8olt  WooU 
ea  Collar.  Sold  everywhere,  or  sent  free  for  price. 
A.  J.  TOWER,  llanufr.  Boston,  Mass. 

Our  ftlifeld  Brand  la  better  than  any  watar- 
nroof  coat  made  exceot  the  Fisk  Blaus. 


Surplus  Stock.  Strawberry  Plants. 
$2.50.  Raspberries  and  Blackberries, 
$5.00  and  $6.50  per  M.  Free  Price 
List.  W.  C.  WAIT,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 
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SEED  CORN. 

Of  a  heavy  yielding  Early  Yellow  Dent,  improved  by 
a  careful  section  of  seed  for  many  years.  Small,  red 
cob  and  Jeep  grains.  Two  dollars  ($2.00)  per  bushel, 
f.  o.  b.  cars.  By  mail,  four  pounds  for  45  cents, 
postage  paid.  F.  C.  MALTBY,  Pine  Bend,  Minn. 


ECLIPSE  CORN  PLANTER 


and  FERTILIZER  DISTRIBUTOR 

COMBXIVED. 


We  want  to  place  100,000  copies  of  these  pictures  and  hooks  In  old  readers’  homes 
and  make  thereby  100,000  new  readers  of  THE  R.  N.-Y. 


The  New  Potato  Culture. — By  Elbert 
S.  Carman,  editor  of  Thf.  Rural 
New-Yorker  :  originator  of  the  Fore¬ 
most  of  Potatoes — Rural  New-Yorker 
No.  2.  This  book  gives  the  result  of 
15  years’  experiment  work  on  the 
Rural  Grounds 

How  to  Increase  the  crop  without  corresponding 
cost  of  production.  Manures  and  Fertilizers..  The 
Soil.  Depth  of  Planting.  Seed.  Culture.  The  Rural 
Trench  System.  Varieties,  etc.  It  is  respectfully 
submitted  that  these  experiments  at  the  Rural 
Grounds  have,  directly  and  indirectly,  thrown  more 
light  upon  the  various  problems  involved  in  success¬ 
ful  potato  culture,  than  any  other  experiments  which 
have  been  carried  on  in  America.  Price,  cloth,  75 
cents;  paper.  40  cents. 

Chemicals  and  Clover. — Rural  Library 
Seines.  (105th  thousand)  By  H.  W. 
Colling  wood. 

A  concise  and  practical  discussion  of  the  all-im¬ 
portant  topic  of  commercial  fertilizers,  in  connection 
with  green  manuring  in  bringing  up  worn-out  soils, 
and  in  general  farm-practice.  Price,  paper,  20  cents. 

Practical  Farm  Chemistry. — A  Prac¬ 
tical  Handbook  of  Profitable  Crop- 
Feeding  written  for  Practical  Men. — 
By  T.  Greiner. 

Part  I.  The  Raw  Materials  of  Plant-B'ood.  Part 
II.  The  Available  Sources  of  Supply.  Part  III. 
Principles  of  Economic  Application,  or  Manuring  for 
Money.  A  concise,  practical  work,  writen  in  simple 
style,  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  practical  farmer. 
Perhaps  the  best  and  most  understandable  book  yet 
writen.  Price,  cloth,  $1. 

The  Business  Hen;  Breeding  and  Feed¬ 
ing  Poultry  for  Profit. — By  H.  W. 
Collingwood,  P.  H.  Jacobs,  J.  H. 
Drevenstedt,  C.  8.  Cooper,  C.  S. 
Valentine,  Arthur  D.  Warner,  Henry 
Stewart,  Philander  Williams,  James 
Rankin.  Henry  Hales,  I.  K.  Felch, 
Dr.  F.  L.  Kilborne,  C.  H.  Wyckoff, 
H.  S.  Babcock,  G.  E  Chapman,  etc. 

We  believe  that  this  little  book  will  meet  with  a 
hearty  reception  at  the  hands  of  all  of  that  vast  num¬ 
ber  of  people  who  are  interested  in  the  doings  of  “the 
little  American  hen,”  and  especially  in  the  methods 
by  which  practical  poultrymen  make  her  so  profitable 
an  egg  and  meat  machine.  Price,  cloth,  75  cents; 
paper,  40  cents. 

The  Nursery  Book. — By  L.  H.  Bailey: 
assisted  by  several  of  the  most  skill¬ 
ful  propagators  in  the  world.  In 
fact,  it  is  a  careful  compendium  of 
the  best  practice  in  all  countries.  It 
contains  107  illustrations,  showing 
methods,  processes  and  appliances. 

How  to  Propagate  over  2,030  varieties  of  shrubs, 
trees  and  herbaceous  or  soft-stemmed  plants:  the 
process  for  each  being  fully  described.  All  this  and 
much  more  is  fully  told  in  the  Nursery  Book.  Over 
300  pages,  lfimo.  Price,  cloth,  $1.  Pocket  style,  paper 
narrow  margins,  50  cents. 

Horticulturist’s  Rule-Book. — By  L,  H. 
Bailey.  It  contains,  in  handy  and 
concise  form,  thousands  of  rules  and 
recipes  required  by  gardeners,  fruit¬ 
growers,  truckers,  florists,  farmers. 

Insects  and  diseases,  with  preventives  and  reme¬ 
dies.  Waxes  and  washes,  cements,  paints,  etc.  Seed 
Tables.  Planting  Tables.  Maturity  and 
Yields.  Keeping  and  storing  fruits  and  vegetables. 
Propagation  of  Plants.  Standard  Measures 
and  Sizes.  Water  held  in  pipes  and  tanks.  Effect 
of  wind  in  cooling  glass  roofs.  Weights,  per  bushel. 
Labels.  Rules  of  nomenclature.  Rules  for  exhibi¬ 
tion.  Weather  signs  and  protection  from  frost.  Col¬ 
lecting  and  Preserving.  Chemical  Composition 
of  Fruits  and  Vegetables;  Seeds  and  Fertilizers; 
Soils  and  Minerals.  Names  and  Histories:  Vege¬ 
tables  which  have  different  names  in  England  and 
America.  Names  of  fruits  and  vegetables  in  various 
languages.  Glossary.  Calendar.  Etc.,  etc.  Price, 
in  pliable  cloth  covers,  only  50  cents.  Edition  in  cloth 
covers,  $1,  ready  soon. 

Annals  of  Horticulture  for  1891. — By 
L.  H.  Bailey. 

As  a  work  of  reference  for  all,,  students  of  plants 
and  nature,  this  is  invaluable.  An  especial  feature 
is  a  census  of  cultivated  plants  of  American  origin. 
This  includes  ornamentals  and  esculents,  and  has 
hundreds  of  entries.  The  novelties  of  1891,  tools  and 
conveniences  of  the  year,  directories,  recent  horti¬ 
cultural  literature,  and  other  chapters  on  the  various 
departments  of  horticultural  effort,  are  well  worth 
many  times  the  cost  of  the  book.  (Illustrated.) 
Price,  full  cloth,  $1  ;  paper,  50  cts.  Ready  in  March. 
(The  series  now  comprises  the  issues  for  1889,  ’90 
and  ’91.) 

How  to  Plant  a  Place  {10th  revised  edition. ) 
— By  Elias  A.  Long. 

A  brief  treatise  illustrated  with  more  than  00  orig¬ 
inal  engravings,  and  designed  to  cover  the  various 
matters  pertaining  to  planting  a  place.  Following 
are  the  leading  divisions:  Some  reasons  for  planting; 
What  constitutes  judicious  planting;  Planning  a 
place  for  planting;  How  and  what  to  order  for  plant¬ 
ing;  the  soil  in  which  to  plant;  Oaring  for  the  stock 
before  planting;  On  the  sowing  of  seeds;  After  plant¬ 
ing;  Future  management  of  the  plants.  Just  the 
thing  for  the  busy  man.  Price,  cloth.  20  cents. 

Window  Gardening-. — Written  by  ex¬ 
pert  flower  and  plant  grower^.  Covers 
every  phase  of  plant  culture  in  the 
house. 

A  lot  of  delightful  and  practical  articles  and  pleas¬ 
ing  illustrations— all  on  Window  Gardening— make  up 
this  pretty  little  work.  Price,  10  cents. 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO., 
Times  Building,  New  York. 


AN  UNPARALLELED  OFFER,  DURING  APRIL  ONLY. 
VALUE,  $3.05,  FOR  ONLY  $1.00. 

An  Exquisite  Gift  for  Everybody  Who  Loves  Children 


SUNSHINE  FOR  LITTLE  CHILDREN  is  a  large  48-page  folio,  printed  from 
large  type,  on  the  finest  toned  paper,  containing  numerous  beautiful  wood  engravings, 
and  bound  in  covers  handsomely  decorated  with  a  lithoed  water-color  by  Ida  Waugh,  the 
well-known  American  artist.  The  reading  matter  has  been  carefully  selected  to  secure  the 
highest  literary  and  moral  value.  It  is  edited  by  the  Rev.  J.  Henry  Smythe,  D.D.,  LL.  D.  Price,  60.25 

Two  Finely  Executed  AVater-color  Lit  ho - 
■  jr'  graph  Pictures,  size  11%  x  14%  inches,  on  heavy  lithograph 

,  ■  %  paper.  One  of  them  is  “  Only  a  Boy,”  but  one  of  the  tenderest 

|(  child  faces  over  depicted  in  water  colors.  The  mingled  grace, 

beauty  and  action  portrayed  will  appeal  to  every  human  heart. 
itefc  As  we  note  its  fidelity  to  nature,  the  truth  and  harmony  of  its 

Jpr  gfjl By.'  coloring,  we  are  loath  to  tear  ourselves  away  from  its  spell.  .75 

IPv,  The  other  is  a  sweet  and  charming  picture  of  sunny  child- 

hood.  Its  production  carried  the  artist  into  instant  fame.  It 
P’  represents  a  laughing,  rosy-cheeked  little  miss  of  about  five 

years  old.  A  marvel  of  artistic  merit.  In  this  engraving  the 
I  -sH r  rare  genius  of  Miss  Waugh  seems  to  make  the  very  canvas 

wk  "  \  speak, . .75 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  known  everywhere  as  the  fore¬ 
most  farm  newspaper  in  the  world,  to  January  1,  189.4,  -  -  1.30 

A  little  sketch  OF  one  OF  the  pictures.  Total  value,  publishers’  prices,  -  -a.  -$3.05 

Our  price  to  old  subscribers  for  the  combination,  only  $1,  if  sent  in  during  April. 

From  John  G.  Whittier  and  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 

Pray  accept  my  heartiest  thanks  for  the  charming  set  of  childrens’s  picture  heads  which  has  just  reached  me.  It  is  a 
delight  and  a  refreshing  to  look  them  over.  The  beauty  of  childhood  was  never  more  sweetly  depicted.  I  am,  very  truly, 
thy  friend,  John  G.  Whittier. 

I  have  received  two  numbers  of  “Sunshine”  and  a  collection  of  pictures  of  children’s  heads  accompanying  them.  I 
am  very  much  pleased  with  this  little  gallery  of  childhood,  which  represents  it  with  all  its  untaught  grace  and  unconscious 
beauty.  They  will  carry  sunshine  to  the  walls  of  the  darkest  room— one  that  gets  all  its  daylight  from  a  northern  window. 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 

These  pictures  have  sold  by  thousands  in  the  art  stores  at  50  cents  to  $1  each,  and  the  “  Sunshine” 
book  is  the  equal  of  many  works  for  children  sold  at  high  prices. 

SPECIAL  OFFER.  We  will  send  The  Rural  New-Yorker  from  date  of  receipt  of  order  to 
January  1,  1893,  to  any  new  name  ;  the  two  pictures  and  “  Sunshine”  to  any  present  paid  subscriber 
who  sends  in  the  order,  all  for  only  61.00.  Or,  if  preferred,  in  order  to  get  new  readers,  you  can  give 
them  the  pictures  and  book,  perhaps  retaining  one  of  the  items  yourself.  There  can,  of  course, be  no 


THE  “BEST”  LIGHT. 

The  Pittsburg  is  the  best  lamp  we  know 
anything  about.  We  did  not  know  that 
any  kerosene  light  could  be  so  beauti¬ 
fully  soft  and  strong — a  powerful  light 
rr-rry,  without  glare 

and  flicker,  easy 
and  delightful  for 
tired  eyes.  Now 
we  are  convinced 
:,n4  heartily  in 

home  in  the  great 
Rural  family,  and  we  have  arranged  to 
furnish  our  subscribers  with  any  of  these 
lamps  at  special  rates.  Price,  $4  by  ex¬ 
press.  The  brass  lamp  above  figured, 
complete,  with  a  year’s  subscription,  for 
$4.25  ;  with  a  subscription  from  date  of 
receipt  to  December  31,  for  $3.75. 


soup  tureen  and  cover,  1  gravy  boat,  1 
pickle  dish,  2  vegetable  dishes,  1  sugar 
bowl,  1  creamer,  1  bowl,  1  jug,  12  cups, 
12  saucers,  1  pitcher,  1  tea-pot.  Retail 
Price  $21  to  $25.  Our  price,  including  a 
subscription  to  The  R.  N.-Y.,  only  $15, 
carefully  packed  and  shipped  by  freight, 
transportation  to  be  paid  by  subscriber. 
YVith  a  Jive  years ’  subscription  for  $19.00. 
Given  as  a  premium  for  a  club  of  10  sub¬ 
scriptions,  accompanied  by  $25. 


ACHROMATIC  TELESCOPE. 

Few  things  are  more  interesting  or 
useful  in  both  leisure  and  busy  moments 
in  the  country  than  a  good  telescope,  or 
harder  to  find.  We 
believe  that  we  have 


a  vvay. 

our  subscribers,  sent 
prepaid,  $3.  Given  to  any  present  sub¬ 
scriber  for  two  new  subscriptions  and  $4. 
Or,  for  $3.50  we  will  send  the  telescope- 
and  extend  your  own  subscription  for 
one  year.  We  test  each  one  before  send- 


COFF0  p  -  X 

*  AMD'.  1 

PROCESS,  or  '  '■ 

COFFEE  MAKING 


VALVE* 


. R EHD  THEIR  TESTIMONY*  —  * 

Farmington,  Conn.,  November  16,  1891. 

We  send  you  a  photograph  of  our  field  of  corn.  Perhaps  the  crop  would  not  be  called  a  large  one  if  grown  on  good  heavy  soil,  but  considering  that  the  soil  was  very  light 
and  sandy,  and  a  third  of  the  field  exceedingly  poor,  and  that  no  manure  or  fertilizer  had  been  applied  for  at  least  five  years,  we  think  the  crop  an  exceptionally  satisfactory  one. 
There  are  four  acres  in  the  field.  We  finished  plowing  and  preparing  the  land  May  4,  and  planted  May  8,  in  hills  three  and  one-half  feet  apart  each  way.  \Ve  planted  with  a  hand- 
planter,  and  dropped  a  small  handful  of  Bradley’s  Phosphate  directly  over  the  corn  after  planting,  pushing  a  little  dirt  over  it  with  a  hoe.  We  applied  1,100  pounds  of  the  phos¬ 
phate  on  the  four  acres,  this  being  less  than  300  pounds  per  acre.  We  cultivated  three  times  and  hoed  once.  The  crop  was  cut  August  31,  and  yielded  342  bushels  of  ears  of 
handsome  sound  corn  and  six  tons  of  very  nice  stalks.  The  expense  of  raising  the  crop  was  $83.35,  and  calling  the  stalks  $4  per  ton  (which  is  less  than  their  value),  the  cost  of 
the  corn  was  about  35  cents  per  bushel  of  shelled  corn.  As  corn  is  worth  80  cents  a  bushel  here,  you  can  see  what  we  have  saved.  T.  H.  &  L.  C.  Root. 

From  One  of  the  Most  Reliable  of  New  Hampshire  Farmers. 

Chesterfield,  N.  H.,  December  15,  1891. 

I  have  used  phosphate  quite  extensively  for  twenty-five  years.  Have  usually  tried 
other  kinds  in  comparison  with  Bradley’s,  butias  yet  have  not  found  any  that  compares 
with  it.  I  have  fairly  tested  the  different  kinds,  and  the  contrast  has  been  so  great 
that  any  man  could  easily  see  the  superiority  of  Bradley’s  Phosphate. 

The  past  season  I  used  it  for  corn  on  a  field  containing  a  few  rods  less  than  14 
acres.  The  crop  was  measured  by  two  disinterested  parties,  who  found  that  I  raised 
1,913  bushels  of  ears  of  70  lbs.  per  bushel.  This  crop,  because  of  the  heavy  weight 
per  bushel,  has  been  the  subject  of  newspaper  notices  and  has  attracted  the  attention 
of  Western  corn-growers.  Hermon  C.  Harvey. 

65  Bus.  Shelled  Corn  with  600  lbs.  Phosphate  to  the  Acre. 

Mount  Vernon,  Me.,  November  24,  1891. 

We  have  raised  the  past  season  on  Bradley's  Superphosphate  sixty-five  bushels  of 
shelled  corn  to  the  acre,  good  sound  corn.  This  crop  was  raised  on  an  old  field  which 
had  no  dressing  but  600  pounds  of  Bradley’s  Superphosphate  to  the  acre.  I  shall  use 
more  of  this  phosphate  next  season.  J.  Randlett. 


It  Pays  to  Raise  Corn  in  Vermont. 

Orwell,  Vt.,  November  3,  1891. 

On  our  corn  field  of  two  acres  we  used  one-half  ton  of  Bradley’s  Phosphate.  The 
land  was  greensward  and  no  manure  was  used.  The  corn  was  planted  in  hills  and  the 
phosphate  was  used  in  the  hill.  We  harvested  235  bushels  of  ears  of  corn,  which  was 
as  fine  as  you  ever  saw.  When  it  is  considered  that  this  piece  of  corn  was  grown  on 
greensward  and  no  manure  used,  the  crop  was  certainly  a  fine  one.  I  can  tell  you, 
gentlemen,  that  when  even  a  crop  of  40  or  50  bushels  of  shelled  corn  to  the  acre  can 
be  raised  without  manure  and  with  no  more  fertilizer  than  I  used,  it  pays  to  raise  corn 
in  Vermont  —  at  least  when  we  can  have  Bradley’s  Phosphate  to  use. 

V.  V.  Blackmer. 

Raising  Sweet  Corn  on  Bradley’s  Phosphate. 

Bethel,  Me.,  September  26,  1891. 

This  year  I  have  had  unusual  opportunities  of  noting  the  comparative  value  of 
different  fertilizers,  and  the  difference  is  so  marked  that  I  thought  proper  to  write 
about  it.  Besides  planting  myself,  I  put  in  corn  for  several  farmers  with  my  corn- 
planter.  They  used  several  different  kinds  of  phosphates.  I  handled  the  most  of  this 
corn  at  the  factory  and  there  was  a  great  deal  more  corn  raised  where  Bradley’s 
Phosphate  was  used.  A.  C.  Scribner. 


Bradley’s  Fertilizers  have  been  used  for  31  years  by  thousands  of  farmers  for  growing  all  kinds  of  farm  produce,  and  are  conceded  to 
be  the  “  leading  fertilizers  of  the  United  States  ”  for  general  farm  crops. 

Farmers  will  bear  in  mind  that  our  “Complete  Manures”  for  various  crops  are  the  richest  concentrated  manures  manufactured,  and 
always  produce  the  largest  crops.  These  pamphlets  sent  free  to  any  address:  “Bradley’s  American  Farmer,”  “Cigar  Leaf  Tobacco,” 
“ Oranges  and  Vegetables  in  Florida,”  “The  Cranberry,”  “The  Lawn  and  Garden,”  “Bradley’s  Florida  Book.” 

BRADLEY  FERTILIZER  CO.,  27  Kilby  Street,  BOSTON. 

- Rochester,  N.  Y.  Augusta,  Ga.  Cleveland,  Ohio. - 


A  1, 000-Leghorn  Power  Hennery. 

RUN  ON  OLD-FASHIONED  METHODS. 

Hens  eat  a  mortgage  ;  due  credit  to  the  “  women  folks;  ”  a 
grain  mixture  ;  fed  from  a  stone-boat ;  rapid  work, 
wanted ;  death  to  dark  chickens  ;  how  the  hens  are 
kept  well. 


it  at  any  time  of  the  year.  An  eighth  of  a  mile  from 
the  house  the  farm  is  cut  by  a  ravine  in  which  there 
is  an  abundance  of  spring  water.  Four  substantial 
houses  have  been  built  along  this  ravine,  and  each  year 
the  most  promising  pullets  are  transported  to  these 
buildings.  A  sufficient  number  of  non-related  male 
birds  are  obtained,  and  all  the  eggs  for  hatching  are 


tance  Mr.  Sidway  usually  obtains  some  of  the  scorched 
wheat,  and  has  sent  as  far  as  Baltimore  for  it.  Hardly 
any  corn  is  fed. 

The  hatching  and  rearing  of  chicks  have  been  the 
work  principally  of  the  woman  folks.  A  building  is 
selected  for  sitting  hens  and  a  row  of  30  or  40  nests  is 
made  of  boards  all  around  the  interior  next  to  the 


It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  in  these  days  of  pro¬ 
gress  in  all  branches  of  farm  industry  there  are  still 
individuals  who  are  reaping  large  returns  by  the 
employment  of  good,  old-fashioned 


taken  from  these  houses.  The  fowls  have  unrestricted 
range,  but  the  two  flocks  are  too  far  apart  to  mingle. 
The  hens  are  abundantly  supplied  with  oyster  shells 


wall  on  the  ground.  The  nests  are  divided  only  by 
board  partitions.  Great  care  is  taken  to  obtain  enough 
hens  to  fill  all  the  nests  and  they  are  all  set  at  one 
time.  The  eggs  are  placed  in  the  nests 


methods.  Mr.  George  Sidway,  of  Vic¬ 
tor,  N.  Y.,  is  one  of  these.  He  has 
made  a  small  fortune  out  of  the  poultry 
business.  His  farm  lies  2%  miles  south¬ 
east  of  Victor  village.  About  12  years 
ago  Mr.  Sid  way  was  a  discouraged 
farmer.  He  was  struggling  with  a 
heavy  mortgage  upon  his  farm,  and 
the  outlook  was  poor  indeed.  Now 
the  farm  is  paid  for.  A  substantial 
modern  house  stands  upon  it,  and  he 
owns  some  valuable  property  within 
the  corporate  limits  of  a  large,  flour¬ 
ishing  village  in  an  adjoining  town. 

About  the  time  first  mentioned  Mr. 
Sidway  determined  to  sell  off  his  hens, 
as  he  considered  them  too  expensive  a 
luxury,  but  at  the  earnest  protest  of 
his  wife  they  were  allowed  to  remain. 
Mrs.  Sidway  then  took  the  poultry  in 
charge  and  the  present  success  is 
largely  due  to  the  active  part  she  has 
taken  in  their  management.  She  be¬ 
gan  raising  chickens.  Each  year  the 
number.raised  was  increased,  and  each 
year  it  became  necessary  to  build 
additional  houses  to  accommodate  the 
pullets.  As  the  hens  multiplied  the 
heavy  work  devolved  more  and  more 
upon  men.  Good  customers  for  eggs 
were  found  in  a  neighboring  city. 
The  stock  is  pure  White  Leghorn, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  common 
fowls  which  are  kept  for  sitters.  The 
houses  now  number  18  which  together 
accommodate  1,000  hens.  The  farm 
of  150  acres  is  run  entirely  for  poul¬ 
try.  The  crops  and  skim-milk  are 
used  to  feed  the  fowls,  butter  being 
a  secondary  product.  The  soil,  a  grav- 
ellj*  loam,  inclined  to  sand  in  some 
portions,  is  capable  of  producing  cereal 
and  root  crops  in  abundance,  and  is 
good  fruit  land.  There  is  some  past¬ 
ure  and  meadow  land.  Although  wheat, 
corn  and  potatoes  are  raised  to  a 
certain  extent ;  the  staple  is  a  mixed 
crop  of  oats,  peas  and  barley,  which 
is  easily  harvested  with  a  binder. 

This  mixture  is  ground,  and  an  excel¬ 
lent  meal  is  the  result.  Fourteen  of  the 


honest 

^DISCUSSION 


and  the  hens  are  put  upon  them  after 
dark.  The  hens  are  shut  on  for  a  day 
by  boards  placed  over  the  nests.  An 
abundance  of  food  and  water  is  set 
in  the  center  of  the  house.  After 
that  no  trouble  is  experienced  with  the 
hens  as  they  do  not  try  to  “  double 
up  ”  as  long  as  there  is  one  nest  apiece 
all  around.  At  hatching  time  the  heus 
are  left  entirely  to  themselves.  If 
there  is  danger  of  lice  a  quantity  of 
sulphur  is  put  in  the  nests  before  the 
broods  are  taken  off,  thus  hens  and 
chicks  get  the  full  benefit  of  the  warm 
fumes  that  arise  from  it. 

When  strong  enough  the  broods  are 
removed  to  an  orchard  on  the  north 
side  of  the  house.  Here  are  scores  of 
coops  and  after  a  few  days  the  hens 
are  allowed  to  range  at  will  with  their 
chicks  among  the  trees  and  currant 
bushes.  The  hens  do  not  fight  each 
other  or  molest  strange  chicks.  This  is 
because  all  are  white.  When  a  hen 
hatches  by  chance  a  dark-colored  chick 
the  others  lose  no  time  in  pecking  it 
to  death.  A  number  of  long,  low 
shelters  have  been  built  here  under 
which  the  broods  gather  during 
storms,  and  eventually  many  of  the 
growing  chicks  make  these  their  home. 

On  this  farm  large  profits  have  been 
realized  in  spite  of  comparatively  low 
prices,  as  eggs  in  any  amount  are  not 
expected  before  the  middle  of  Febru¬ 
ary.  The  prices  received  range  from 
14  to  22  cents  per  dozen,  a  few  early 
eggs  being  sold  at  much  higher  figures. 
But  at  any  time  of  year  these  eggs  sell 
for  two  to  three  cents  above  the  market 
price.  The  eggs  are  all  of  one  color, 
are  carefully  washed,  and  assorted 
and  packed  in  clean  crates,  and  shipped 
once  per  week  to  regular  customers 
who  promptly  return  drafts  for  them. 
During  freezing  weather  shipments 
are  made  by  express,  but  the  bulk  of 
the  eggs  go  as  freight. 

By  careful  selection  a  strain  of  Leg¬ 
horns  has  been  established  which  are 
larger,  and  lay  larger  eggs  than  the 


houses  are  grouped  near  the  dwelling, 
and  there  are  no  fence  restrictions.  A 
cook  room  is  connected  with  the  dwel- 


Hard  to  Clean  the  Dirt  from  a  Political 

Take  the  Joi$  ! 


“  Boss,”  but  Dame  Agriculture  will 
Fig.  126. 


ordinary  kinds,  and  are  excellent  types 
of  the  business  hen,  though  perhaps 
not  characterized  by  a  great  number 


ling,  and  each  morning  a  large  box  is  filled  with  the  hot 
mess,  placed  with  a  barrel  of  water  upon  a  stone  boat, 
and  hauled  from  house  to  house  by  teams.  I  have  in¬ 
timated  that  the  methods  were  of  the  old  style,  that 
is,  no  incubators  or  brooders  are  used,  no  eggs  are 
packed,  and  the  buildings  were  cheaply  built,  and  not 
in  a  way  to  secure  a  great  degree  of  warmth.  The 
hens,  however,  are  fed  enough  during  the  winter 
months  to  keep  them  healthy,  and  the  floors  are 
covered  with  straw,  which  when  worked  down,  is 
drawn  out  upon  the  land.  Behind  each  house  a  shelter 
has  been  formed  of  rails  covered  with  straw.  This 


and  gravel  at  all  times  ;  the  latter  is  taken  from  a  bed 
on  the  farm.  The  fowls  are  fed  only  twice  a  day, 
morning  and  afternoon.  The  first  ration  is  cooked  the 
day  before  it  is  used,  in  a  large  furnace  kettle,  and 
warmed  up  each  morning.  It  is  a  mixture  of  meal, 
bran,  middlings,  often  whole  grain,  milk,  water,  salt, 
apples,  beans,  potatoes,  pumpkins,  or  other  vege¬ 
tables.  Mr.  Sid  way  buys  scorched  or  wet  grain  in 
large  quantities,  often  by  the  car-load.  The  damp 
grain  is  distributed  around  on  the  available  floor  space 
in  barns,  outbuildings  and  garrets,  and  is  shoveled 
over  at  intervals  until  thoroughly  dry.  When  an 


of  fancy  points.  When  the  season  is  fairly  opened 
about  30  dozen  of  eggs  per  day  are  gathered.  Exact 
figures  as  to  cost  of  feed  and  labor,  and  the  re¬ 
ceipts  of  money  could  not  be  obtained,  but  the 
yearly  product  was  estimated  at  10,000  dozen,  worth 
at  least  $1,600,  half  of  which  was  set  down  as  cleai 
profit. 

Mr.  Sidway  will  soon  remove  to  more  cong'enial  sur¬ 
roundings  on  the  town  property,  which  consists  of  40 
acres  of  good  land  with  excellent  buildings,  and  which 
is  valued  at  $7,000.  A  fruit  and  vegetable  and  dairy 
farm  will  be  made  of  his  present  place,  and  more  sub¬ 


enlarges  the  run  and  when  frightened  the  hens  go  into  elevator  fire  occurs  anywhere  within  reasonable  dis-  stantial  houses  will  be  erected  for  the  fowls.  In  con- 
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sequence  of  his  contemplated  removal  the  hen  build¬ 
ings  at  the  present  location  have  not  been  kept  in  as 
good  repair  as  they  otherwise  would  have  been,  as  the 
tenant  will  have  charge  of  only  300  fowls. 

For  several  years  Mr.  Sid  way  practiced  moving  the 
houses  to  fresh  ground  annually.  No  power  of  ary 
kind  being  provided,  the  grinding  of  grain,  bones  and 
meat  has  not  been  attempted. 

While  there,  a  few'  questions  were  asked  of  the  pro¬ 
prietors  : 

“  Does  it  pay  to  raise  cockerels  and  sell  them  for 
broilers  ?  ” 

“We  cannot  say  that  it  does.  We  think  it  just  as 
profitable  to  pinch  off  the  heads  of  the  young  roosters 
as  soon  as  the  sexes  can  be  distinguished.” 

“  How  do  you  keep  your  fowls  healthy  ?  ” 

“  We  guard  against  lice  by  keeping  the  floors, 
houses,  and  platforms  clean,  and  by  having  two  sets 
of  roosts.  While  the  hens  are  using  one  set,  the  other 
is  out  in  the  air.  The  sun  and  w'eather  soon  rid  it  of 
vermin.  We  do  not  think  kerosene  and  such  washes 
are  very  efficacious.  We  ward  off  roup  by  giving  the 
fowls  turpentine  twice  a  week  in  their  food — say  a  large 
teaspoonful  to  fifty.  The  health  of  the  hens  ia  also 
preserved  by  a  dose  of  copperas  in  the  drinking  water 
twice  a  week — a  teaspoonful  of  the  saturated  solution 
to  a  pail  of  water.  Once  a  week — on  Saturday  nights 
— we  fill  the  drinking  troughs  with  a  milky  solution  of 
lime  ;  this  remains  until  Monday  morning  when  the 
troughs  are  thoroughly  cleansed  after  being  disin¬ 
fected.  The  hens  are  greatly  benefited  by  drinking 
the  lime  water.  Much  the  same  remedies  are  employed 
in  raising  chicks.” 

“  Do  you  use  egg-foods  and  condition  powders  ?” 

“No.  Their  use  has  never  increased  the  egg-yield 
perceptibly,  and  we  consider  an  investment  in  these 
preparations  a  foolish  waste  of  money.” 

“  Until  what  age  do  you  feed  your  fowls  ?  ” 

“  Until  they  are  from  three  to  five  years  or  until  they 
begin  to  look  old.  Some  of  the  old  ones  die  when 


while  those  grown  from  soft  wood,  as  in  Fig.  127  (3),  are 
scarcely  worth  the  setting.  I  regard  the  layer-plants,  as 
in  Fig.  127  (4),  worth  more  than  such  as  are  seen  at  Fig. 
f  27  (2) — single-eye  plants — especially  if  the  plants  are  set 
deep,  say  down  to  the  third  or  fourth  eye  on  the  shoot, 
when  put  in  the  vineyard.  The  French  consider  no 
plants  good  unless  grown  from  very  long  cuttings, 
say  12  to  16  inches. 

The  distinction  between  feeding  and  anchor  roots 
is  an  important  one,  on  which  the  manner  of  propaga¬ 
tion  has  an  essential  bearing;  for  in  the  growing  season 
the  feeding  roots  work  throughout  the  surface  soil, 
consuming  about  all  the  assimilable  grape  food,  and 


-Anchor  and  Surface  Roots.  Fig.  128. 

Vine  trained  on  two  parallel  wires,  A  and  B, 


when  the  ground  is  plowed  or  spaded  over,  and  fer¬ 
tilizers  are  worked  in,  the  feeding  roots  are  greatly 
mangled  and  injured,  and  if  the  vines  have  no  anchor 
roots  they  suffer  greatly  both  from  disturbance  and  in 
severe  droughts. 

The  most  successful  vineyardists  in  hot  climates, 
each  year  at  pruning-time,  trim  away  all  the  last  year’s 
feeding-roots,  as  well  as  superfluous  bearing  wood. 
Then  the  surface  soil  should  be  thoroughly  pulverized 
several  inches  and  fertilizers  be  mixed  in,  so  that  each 
year  the  ground  affords  a  fresh  pasturage  for  the 
young,  thrifty  roots  that  start  from  above  the  anchor 
roots.  If  the  subsoil  isn't  good  and  isn’t  porous,  with 
good  drainage,  trenches  should  be  dug  two  feet  or 
more  deep,  with  slopes,  to  drain  off  the  excess  of  water, 


Munson’s  Method  for  Grape  Cuttings.  Fig.  127. 

1.  Four-eye  cutting  of  mature  wood.  2.  One-eye  cutting  of  mature 
wood.  3.  Green-wood  slip,  started  with  “bottom  heat.  4.  Layer 
plants— to  be  cut  apart  at  A,  B,  C,  D. 

their  usefulness  is  ended,  and  we  select  some  for  sale 
each  fall.” 

Mr.  Sidway’s  poultry  farming  has  paid  and  is  still 
paying  under  the  old  methods.  Honest  eggs,  carefully 
washed  and  packed,  and  square  dealing  form  the  basis 
on  which  his  success  has  been  built  up.  The  question 
is,  would  his  business  not  be  paying  better  now  if 
better  buildings  and  improved  machinery  had  been 
gradually  introduced  ?  Arthur  d.  Warner. 

Making  the  Vineyard. 

THE  QUESTIONS. 

1.  How  do  you  prefer  to  propagate  grape  vines  ? 

2.  At  what  season  do  you  make  cuttings  ? 

3.  Of  what  length  do  you  make  them,  and  when  and  how  do  you 
plant  them  ? 

4.  Do  you  prefer  fall  or  spring  planting  for  vineyards  ? 

5.  What  kind  of  trellis  do  you  prefer  ? 

The  Whole  Story  Well  Told. 

1.  I  prefer  grape  vines  grown  from  mature  or  ripe 
wood,  the  cutting  being  six  to  ten  inches  in  length, 
according  to  the  length  of  the  joints,  including  not  less 
than  three  eyes,  in  preference  to  those  grown  in  layer- 
grown  soft  wood,  one  or  two-eyed  cuttings  or  grafts, 
because  I  get  stronger,  more  symmetrical  plants,  with 
both  deep  anchor  roots  and  feeders  above  ground.  In 
this  climate  (Grayson  County,  Tex.)  a  vine  with  only 
the  surface  feeders,  such  as  most  Labrusca  varieties 
make,  is  feeble  and  short-lived. 

In  the  picture,  Fig.  127,  1,  2 ,  3  and  4  indicate  about 
the  comparative  character  and  relative  strength  of 
plants  grown  from,  1,  a  four-eye  cutting  of  mature 
wood  ;  2,  a  one-eye  cutting  of  mature  wood ;  3,  a 
green- wood  slip,  started  with  “  bottom  heat,”  and,  4, 
layer-plants,  to  be  cut  apart  at  a,  b,  c,  d.  It  is  clear 
that  plant  1,  with  its  anchor  roots,  has  a  decided  ad¬ 
vantage,  especially  in  a  hot,  dry  climate,  over  the 
others,  -with  only  small,  shallow  roots. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  a  vineyard  set  with 
strong,  deeply-rooted  plants  of  any  variety,  when  all 
other  conditions  are  the  same,  stands  a  far  better 
chance  for  profitable  aftergrowth  than  one  set  out 
with  small  or  stunted  plants.  Plants  that  are  grown  as 
in  Fig.  127  ( 1 )  are,  in  my  estimation,  w'orth  more  than 
twice  as  much  as  those  growm  as  in  Fig.  127  (2  and  4)  ; 
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The  Planting  of  Cuttings.  Fig.  129. 


and  the  bottoms  should  be  filled  with  bones,  rotting 
brush  or  logs,  to  serve  as  a  permanent  source  of  food 
for  the  anchor  roots. 

Fig.  128  will  help  to  make  my  ideas  comprehensible. 
A  vineyard  planted  in  this  way,  with  plants  growm 
from  long  cuttings  will,  with  care,  last  indefinitely 
and  bear  heavy  crops  every  year. 

2.  I  prefer  to  make  cuttings  within  one  to  three 
w'eeks  after  the  leaves  have  fallen,  before  the  wood 
has  lost  any  vitality  by  hard  freezing.  Any  tempera¬ 
ture  about  zero,  or  below,  consumes  to  a  large  extent, 


Munson’s  System  for  Training  the  Vine.  Fig.  130. 


mC - z,  luoccuraie  as  snowing  Mr.  Munson  s  systei 

The  reader,  however,  will  see  wherein  it  Is  faultv  bv  the  explanatic 
given  in  the  first  paragraph  of  the  next  column.  The  brace  and  pos 
at  each  end  should  be  two  swinging  posts  of  the  same  length. 


the  vitality  of  even  the  hardiest  species  and  varieties. 

3.  This  question  is  mostly  answered  under  Fig.  127  (1). 
Fig.  129  completes  the  answ'er.  After  they  have  been  put 
up  in  bunches  in  the  fall,  the  cuttings  are  buried  in 
loamy,  well-drained  soil  till  corn  planting  time,  in 
spring,  when  they  are  “  lined-out”  w'ith  a  dibble,  as 
shown  at  Fig.  129. 

4.  In  any  latitude  south  of  35  degrees,  I  prefer  fall 
planting  for  vineyards,  as  well  as  for  orchards. 

5.  After  thoroughly  trying  all  the  trellises  commonly 
in  use,  I  have  discarded  all  as  more  or  less  unnatural 


to  the  habit  of  vine-growth.  The  canopy,  to  shade  the 
roots  body  and  fruit  from  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun, 
is  Nature’s  plan.  When  that  is  modified  to  prevent 
matting,  and  to  secure  a  perfect  balance  between  root 
and  top  to  prevent  over-loading  w;th  fruit,  one  has 
perfect  training.  After  a  most  thorough  test  of  a  very 
simple  trellis,  somewhat  different  from  that  used  by  a 
few  vineyardists,  I  am  fully  convinced  that  it  gives  the 
best  results  with  the  least  outlay  of  material  and  labor, 
for  our  American  grapes,  which  need  long-arm  prun¬ 
ing. 

This  system  consists  of  two  posts  seven  feet  long,  set 
two  feet  deep  in  the  same  hole,  with  tops  flaring  apart 
two  feet ;  a  pair  being  set  at  each  end  of  each  row  and 
midway  between  every  third  and  fourth  vine,  thus 
leaving  three  vines  eight  feet  apart,  as  I  plant  com¬ 
mon  kinds  between  each  pair  of  posts.  A  No.  11  gal¬ 
vanized  wire  is  stapled  on  the  tops  of  the  posts,  making 
two  strands  stretching  along  each  row,  in  a  parallel 
way  two  feet  apart  at  the  same  height  from  the  ground 
— five  feet,  as  shown  inaccurately  in  Fig.  130. 

The  vines  are  shown  as  pruned  with  two  arms  and 
tied,  at  the  end  of  the  second  year.  As  the  vines  get 
stronger,  more  arms,  even  up  to  four  for  each  vine 
(one  four  feet  long  for  each  wire),  or  two  of  greater 
length  (say  up  to  eight  feet  each),  trained  S-fashion 
from  wire  to  wire,  to  suit  the  trainer’s  fancy,  or  the 
amount  of  bearing  wood  possessed  and  capable  of 
being  utilized  to  advantage  by  the  vine.  Looking 
down  upon  the  trellis  when  the  vine  is  pruned  and  tied, 
it  might  present  the  various  aspects  shown  at  Fig.  131. 

The  young  shoots  that  are  to  bear  fruit  the  next 
year,  should  always  be  induced  to  start  in  sufficient 
numbers  near  the  summit  of  the  upright  part  or 
body  of  the  vine,  so  as  to  allow  all  the  old  w’ood  that 
has  borne,  to  be  cut  away  back  to  the  new  shoots. 
Remembering  always  that  American  grapes  bear 
better  on  the  long  arms  than  on  the  short,  one  to  three- 
eye  spurs,  the  rule  should  be  a  few  strong  long 
arms,  and  not  many  short,  weak  spurs,  as  the  old 
systems  induced. 

This  system  of  training  has  among  others  the  follow¬ 
ing  advantages:  1.  It  keeps  the  sun  from  baking  the 
roots,  bodies  and  fruit.  2.  It  costs  little  in  material 
and  labor  to  prune  and  train  the  vines.  3.  It  affords  free 
ventilation  below  the  fruit,  leaving  it  hanging  free  in 
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Training  Vines  on  the  Trellis.  Fig.  131. 

W,  W  are  wires,  and  A.  B,  C,  vines. 

the  most  convenient  position  for  spraying  and  harvest¬ 
ing,  while  it  is  out  of  the  way  of  domestic  fow'ls,  and 
can  be  easily  sacked.  4.  Cultivation  is  most  easily  ac¬ 
complished.  5.  One  can  pass  easily  from  row  to  row. 
6.  It  maintains  the  equilibrium  and  life  of  the  vine  to 
the  fullest  extent,  and  secures  all  fruit  possible  from  a 
given  area.  7.  Pruning  and  training  are  reduced  to 
the  simplest  possible  condition,  so  that  a  novice  can 
readily  do  satisfactory  work  after  a  few  vines  have 
been  pruned  and  tied  before  him.  t.  v.  munson. 

The  Two  Trellis:  The  “Two  Arm”  System. 

1.  By  cuttings.  2.  In  the  fall.  After  the  leaves  have 
fallen,  I  cut  the  cuttings  in  lengths — say,  16  to  20 
inches — tie  them  in  bunches,  and  pack  them  in  moist 
sand,  in  the  cellar  till  they  are  wanted  for  use  in  the 
spring.  3.  They  should  be  six  or  eight  inches  long, 
w'ith  two  or  three  buds.  Cut  quite  close  to  the  lower 
bud,  and  leave  about  an  inch  of  wood  above  the  upper 
bud.  As  soon  as  the  ground  is  in  good  working  condition 
in  the  spring,  having  been  previously  prepared  and 
cleared  of  stones,  I  make  trenches  or  furrows  about 
eight  inches  deep,  place  the  cuttings  in  them  in  a 
sloping  position  about  four  inches  apart,  in  rows  one 
foot  apart,  so  that  the  top  buds  will  be  just  below  ot 
at  the  surface  when  leveled  ;  firm  the  soil,  and  draw 
some  over  the  top  buds  ;  saw-dust  is  best  for  this. 
Keep  the  soil  moist  with  mulch  or  water  till  the  cut¬ 
tings  are  well  started,  and  allow  no  weeds  to  grow. 
Plant  in  vineyard  the  next  spring  as  early  as  the 
ground  is  ready,  in  rows  nine  feet  apart,  and  10  feet 
apart  in  the  rows.  4.  Spring,  although  my  experience, 
here  in  Dutchess  County,  N.  Y.,  does  not  include  fall 
planting.  5.  The  two-wire  trellis,  and  the  “two-arm” 
system  of  trimming.  This  system  has  been  steadily 
growing  in  favor  here  for  several  years  past,  and 
wherever  it  has  been  adopted  instead  of  the  “  four- 
arm”  or  Ivniffin  plan,  it  has  proved  advantageous, 
without  a  single  exception  to  my  knowledge,  and, 
especially  since  spraying  has  become  a  necessity,  the 
greater  convenience  of  doing  the  work  under  this 
system  has  been  so  manifest  as  to  induce  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  our  growers  to  adopt  it.  In  it  two  arms  are 
left  for  the  top  wire,  each  having  10  or  12  buds,  and 
being  about  four  feet  long,  extending  along  the  top 
wire.  It  has  been  found  beneficial  to  wind  the  arm 
around  the  wire  two  or  three  times,  which  checks  the 
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downward  flow  of  sap  and  aids  fruit  development.  The 
arms  should  not  be  so  long  as  to  touch  those  of  adjoin¬ 
ing  vines,  as  this  would  cause  a  mass  of  tangled  growth 
at  that  point,  unless  the  buds  or  shoots  were  pruned 
away.  A  space  of  a  foot  is  not  too  much  to  leave 
between  the  tips  of  the  arms.  One  or  both  of  these 
arms  may  be  brought  down  to  the  lower  wire,  as  shown 
at  Fig.  131  ;  but  this  would  detract  from  the  conven¬ 
ience  in  spraying,  with  no  corresponding  advantages 
of  an  increased  yield  even  of  an  inferior  quality  of 
grapes.  Let  me  say  here  that  a  theoretical  objection 
to  this  system  'advanced  by  some,  viz.— that  after  a 
few  years  the  vine  would  become  worthless,  for  the 
reason  that  the  arm  left  for  fruiting  would  necessarily 
be  further  removed  from  the  main  vine  each  year — ‘has 
tio  foundation  in  practice,  as  new  shoots  are  produced 
near  to  or  out  of  the  main  vine,  sufficient  for  this  pur- 
pose.  But  a  greater  consideration  than  convenience 
in  spraying  is  the  fact,  amply  demonstrated,  that 
better  grapes  are  produced,  with  less  work  in  trimming 
and  tying,  by  this  system  than  by  the  “four-arm” 
plan.  WARD.  D.  GUNN. 

From  a  Hudson  River  Grower. 

1.  Where  a  large  vineyard  is  to  be  set,  I  believe  it 
is  far  cheaper  for  the  average  grape  grower  to  pur¬ 
chase  his  vines  from  some  one  of  the  many  reliable  nur¬ 
serymen  than  to  propagate  them.  I  have  always  done 
so.  But  when  I  have  in  my  trial  rows  a  variety  of 
which  I  would  like  to  have  more  specimens,  and  the 
nurserymen’s  price  is  high,  I  increase  by  layering  or 
by  cuttings.  As  the  latter  method  requires  less  time 
and  attention  to  secure  the  same  number  of  vines,  I 
prefer  it,  although  ordinarily  a  few  stronger  ones 
may  be  obtained  by  layering. 

2.  Cuttings  may  be  taken  at  any  time  during  the 
late  fall  or  winter  months — preferably  just  before  the 
ground  has  frozen  hard  in  November  or  December. 

3.  Without  allowing  the  wood  to  dry,  after  it  has 
been  pruned  from  the  vine,  it  should  be  cut  in  lengths 
of  from  seven  to  ten  inches.  This  will  leave  two  or 
three  buds  on  each  cutting.  Just  below  the  lower  bud 
the  cut  should  be  made  square  across,  and  at  the  upper 
end  it  should  be  made  an  inch  or  two  above  the  top 
bud.  By  this  means  it  is  easy  to  tell  which  is  the 
upper  end  of  each  cutting.  For  a  small  quantity  the 
cuttings  may  be  tied  in  bundles,  placed  in  a  box  (an 
empty  raisin  box  is  suitable)  and  buried;  in  doing  this 
a  dry  place  should  always  be  chosen;  the  north  side 
of  a  fence  or  building  is  preferable,  as  the  swelling  of 
the  buds  in  the  spring  will  be  there  retarded.  Put  dirt 
enough  over  the  box  to  make  a  small  mound,  to  shed 
off  water.  It  should  not  be  disurbed,  until  the  buds 
on  growing  vines  have  swollen  as  large  as  peas.  By 
this  time  the  ground  will  have  settled,  and  be  in  good 
condition  for  working.  A  rich,  mellow  piece  of  soil, 
free  from  stones  is  best.  This  should  be  plowed  or 
spaded  deep  and  made  as  fine  and  mellow  as  possible. 
The  cuttings  should  be  placed  in  a  straight  row,  with 
the  top  buds  even  with  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and 
the  earth  be  pressed  very  firmly  around  them.  The 
best  way  I  have  found  to  do  this  is  to  lay  a  board  on 
the  ground,  so  that  one  edge  will  be  a  guide  for  mak¬ 
ing  the  row.  With  a  spade  throw  out  a  narrow  V- 
shaped  trench.  The  box  containing  the  cuttings  is 
then  taken  from  the  place  where  it  was  buried,  and 
its  contents  are  emptied  on  the  bed  near  the  board. 
It  will  be  found  that  the  buds  on  the  cuttings  have 
grown  larger  than  on  growing  vines  in  the  open  air. 
In  handling  the  cuttings,  be  careful  not  to  loosen  or 
break  off  any  of  the  buds.  Place  each  cutting  in  an 
upright  position  in  the  trench,  close  to  the  edge  of  the 
board.  If  care  be  taken  the  row  will  be  perfectly 
straight,  and  the  top  bud  of  each  cutting  will  be  even 
with  the  surface  of  the  ground  when  the  trench  is 
filled.  Haul  in  the  loose  earth,  so  as  to  fill  the  trench 
and  tramp  it  hard,  taking  great  care  not  to  disturb  the 
top  bud  on  any  cutting.  Then  carefully  fill  the  trench, 
so  as  to  nearly  cover  each  bud;  the  inch  or  two  of  wood 
left  above  the  top  bud  on  each  cutting  will  mark  the 
row.  The  surface  of  the  ground  should  be  kept  clean 
and  mellow  during  the  season.  Until  each  bud  has 
made  a  growth  of  two  or  three  inches,  great  care  is 
needed  in  hoeing  and  weeding,  lest  the  upper  bud 
should  be  broken  loose,  which  would  destroy  that  cut¬ 
ting.  If  well-ripened,  healthy  wood  has  been  used, 
every  cutting  should  not  only  live,  but  make  a  growth 
of  two  or  three  feet. 

4.  Here  in  Orange  County,  New  York,  I  prefer  spring 
planting. 

5.  This  depends  on  circumstances.  If  grapes  are  to 
be  grown  for  market,  on  hilly  land  like  most  of  that 
in  the  Hudson  River  Valley,  two  wires  at  the  heights 
of  3  and  5%  feet  make  the  best  and  cheapest  trellis. 
If  on  level  ground,  where  a  vineyard  may  be  cultivated 
both  ways,  the  arbor  style,  made  by  spiking  cross-bars, 
to  support  three  wires,  on  the  top  of  posts  set  about 
20  feet  apart,  6)4  or  7  feet  from  the  ground,  has  many 
advantages,  and  some  disadvantages;  while  for  family 


use  only,  any  style  of  trellis  that  suits  the  owner’s 
fancy  is  admissable.  w.  d.  b. 

Geo.  W.  Campbell’s  Choice. 

1.  Personally,  here  in  Delaware  County,  O.,  I  prefer 
to  propagate  grape  vines  from  single  eyes,  and  grow 
them  in  cold  green-houses  the  first  season.  For  my 
own  use  I  prefer  vines  so  grown  to  any  others.  The 
objection  to  this  mode  is  the  expense.  It  does  not  pay 
to  grow  any  except  the  new  and  high-priced  varieties 
in  this  way.  2.  I  have  cuttings,  both  for  out-of-doors 
and  under-glass  planting,  made  in  autumn,  soon  after 
the  fall  of  the  leaves  and  perfect  maturity  of  the 
wood.  3.  For  single-eye  cuttings,  one  and  a  half  to 
two  inches,  planted  in  sand  beds  with  artificial  bot¬ 
tom  heat,  early  in  April.  For  open-air  planting,  nine 
to  ten  inches  in  length,  with  two  or  three  eyes,  the 
bottom  cut  just  below  the  lower  bud.  These  are 
planted  in  spring  as  early  as  the  ground  can  be  put  in 
good  condition.  4.  Fall  planting  for  the  South,  or 
wherever  the  winters  are  mild  ;  spring  planting  for 
Northern  or  cold  regions.  5.  My  choice  has  always 
been  a  wire  trellis  of  three  wires,  galvanized ;  height, 
from  4 y2  to  5  feet.  geo.  w.  Campbell. 

From  a  Veteran  Expert. 

1.  By  cuttings,  if  many  plants  are  needed,  or  by 
layers,  if  only  for  a  plant  or  two.  For  rare  or  very 
costly  varieties,  by  single  eyes,  with  bottom  heat.  2. 
Preferably  in  autumn,  after  the  foliage  has  fallen.  3. 

I  make  the  cuttings  six  to  eight  inches  long,  with  not 
less  than  two  eyes  apiece.  Here,  in  Van  Buren  County, 
Mich.,  I  plant  them  in  spring,  after  they  have  been 
callused  by  being  buried  through  the  winter  and 
early  spring,  with  the  butts  upward,  in  a  warm  ex¬ 
posure.  We  open  a  trench  east  and  west ;  slope  the 
north  side  facing  the  midday  sun  ;  lay  the  cuttings 
against  the  slope,  with  the  upper  buds  at  the  surface  ; 
cover  with  an  inch  of  earth  ;  partially  fill  the  trench 
with  well-rotted  manure  ;  if  the  weather  is  too  dry, 
we  cover  to  the  level  of  the  surface  with  earth.  4. 
Preferably  early  spring  ;  in  mild  seasons  early  fall. 

5.  Where  laying  down  and  covering  are  necessary,  I 
prefer  an  upright  trellis  with  three  wires ;  in  climates 
where  laying  down  is  unnecessary,  a  horizontal  trellis 
with  four  wires  will  answer  best.  t.  t.  lyon. 

1.  I  prefer  to  propagate  vines  from  cuttings  in  case 
of  such  varieties  as  will  grow  in  this  way,  otherwise  by 
layering.  2.  From  November  to  February.  3.  From 
two  to  three  eyes,  according  to  the  distance  between 
them— generally  about  10  inches.  I  plant  the  cuttings 
about  April  1,  or  when  the  ground  is  in  tillable  condi¬ 
tion.  I  prepare  the  ground  and  work  it  to  the  depth 
of  12  to  15  inches,  and  place  the  cuttings  three  or  four 
inches  apart  in  rows.  4.  I  prefer  April  to  any  other 
time  for  planting,  as  everything  is  then  in  the  best 
condition  here,  in  Jefferson  County,  Ky.  5.  A  three- 
wire  trellis,  with  posts  24  feet  apart,  or  to  every  three 
vines,  set  straight  in  the  row,  with  good  heavy  wire, 
No.  11  galvanized  steel  preferably.  geo.  r.  wood. 

Manure  vs.  Chemicals. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS. 

I  have  shown  in  a  late  issue  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  that  by 
properly  fermenting  manure  we  lose  nothing  of  value 
and  gain  much  in  availability.  The  value  of  “avail¬ 
ability”  in  plant  food  is  not  generally  understood. 
What  are  called  chemical  fertilizers  owe  their  popular¬ 
ity  to  their  availability.  They  act  at  once.  You  put  a 
little  soluble  phosphate  of  lime  or  superphosphate 
under  the  seed  of  a  row  of  turnips  and  leave  the  adjoin¬ 
ing  row  without  any  and  in  two  or  three  days 
after  the  plants  are  up  you  can  see  a  striking  differ¬ 
ence.  On  the  one  row  the  strong,  vigorous  plants  will 
be  in  the  rough  leaf  and  ready  to  hoe  while  the  others 
are  weak,  and  nothing  but  timely  rain  and  a  growing 
season  can  enable  them  to  escape  the  attacks  of  “Jump¬ 
ing  Jack.”  The  farmer  or  gardener  who  sees  this 
effect  of  a  small  quantity  of  soluble  phosphate  for  the 
first  time  has  learned  something  he  will  never  forget. 
And  so  with  nitrate  of  soda :  you  sow  a  little  on  a 
young  tomato  plant  or  on  grass,  wheat,  barley,  oats, 
onions,  beets  and  other  crops  and  in  less  than  a  week 
the  dark  green  luxuriance  of  the  leaves,  which  are 
full  of  sap,  tells  the  story. 

There  is  nothing  new  about  this.  We  have  wit¬ 
nessed  these  effects  for  many  years.  It  is  45  years 
since  I  saw  superphosphate  applied  to  turnips  with 
precisely  the  effect  I  have  tried  to  describe  above,  and 
nitrate  of  soda  was  used  on  the  old  Moreton  Farm  in 
Shropshire,  England,  over  50  years  ago.  If  I  were  40 
years  younger  I  could  write  with  more  enthusiasm 
about  “chemicals.”  I  will  not  say  that  they  are  all 
that  is  claimed  for  them,  but  I  am  safe  in  saying  that 
they  often  produce  most  remarkable  results.  Why, 
stable  manure  contains  precisely  the  same  ingredients 
of  plant-food.  We  have  nitrogen  and  phosphates  in  the 
manure  and  the  only  difference  is  that  the  nitrogen  in 
the  nitrate  of  soda  and  the  phosphate  in  the  super¬ 


phosphate  are  more  available  than  in  the  manure.  Am 
I  wrong  in  calling  attention  to  this  important  point 
and  suggesting  that  we  shall  sooner  or  later  be  able  to 
readily,  easily  and  cheaply  make  our  manure  more 
available?  Instead  of  sending  to  Chili  for  nitrate  we 
can,  I  feel  confident,  mak;  it,  at  least  in  part,  on  our 
own  farms.  I  was  sorry  to  see  the  author  of  “Chemi¬ 
cals  and  Clover”  throw  a  stone  at  those  of  us  who  have 
faith  in  barnyard  manure.  But  I  agree  with  him  that 
it  does  not  pay  to  keep  animals  merely  to  make 
manure.  We  should  make  the  animals  pay  for  the 
food  they  consume  and  have  the  manure  thrown  in.  I 
am  very  fond  of  lamb  chops  and  good  beefsteak. 

A  well-known  nurseryman  in  Wisconsin  wrote  me  a 
few  days  ago  asking  what  fertilizers  he  could  use  on 
the  nursery  rows  of  apple,  pear,  cherry  and  plum 
trees  to  make  them  start  early,  grow  as  large  in  one 
year  as  they  now  do  in  two,  and  mature  their  buds  in 
the  fall  early  enough  to  stand  the  severe  winters.  He 
also  wanted  to  learn  what  to  use  on  currant,  goose¬ 
berry  and  strawberry  young  beds  to  get  the  quickest, 
earliest  and  strongest  growth  the  first  year.  He  was 
strongly  inclined,  he  said,  to  try  “  kainit  and  rotten 
bones.” 

Except  the  cost  of  hauling  a  quarter  to  three-quar¬ 
ters  of  a  mile,  he  can  get  all  the  stable  manure  he 
wants  for  nothing.  And  yet  he  wants  to  try  chemi 
cals  !  If  he  can  afford  to  use  chemicals — and  I  am  in¬ 
clined  to  think  he  can — it  is  very  certain  that  their 
value  does  not  depend  merely  on  the  plant-food  they 
contain,  but  on  their  availability.  If  this  nursery 
ground  is  not  full  of  every  element  of  plant-food,  my 
correspondent  is  not  living  up  to  his  privileges.  He 
can  get  manure  for  the  hauling,  and,  of  course,  this 
manure  contains  all  the  elements  of  plant-food.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  kainit' and  rotten  bones  that  he  pro¬ 
poses  to  use  that  is  not  in  the  manure.  There  is  noth¬ 
ing  in  any  of  the  so-called  complete  fertilizers,  under 
whatever  name  they  are  sold,  that  is  not  in  the 
manure.  There  is  nothing  in  superphosphate,  sulphate 
of  ammonia,  dried  blood,  fish,  cotton-seed  cake,  nitrate 
of  soda  or  potash  that  is  not  in  the  manure.  Why  should 
we  use  any  of  them  ? 

It  is  clear  to  my  mind  that  there  are  but  two  things 
that  can  be  used  in  such  a  case  with  any  prospect  of 
advantage,  and  these  are  superphosphate  and  nitrate 
of  soda.  [Suppose  the  soil  needs  potash  ? — Eds.] 
Superphosphate  favors  early  maturity,  and  nitrate  of 
soda  will  stimulate  growth  early  in  the  season,  and 
will  be  all  gone  before  fall.  This  is  what  this  corre¬ 
spondent  wants.  He  says  he  could  have  saved  thousands 
of  dollars  if  he  could  have  secured  a  strong,  vigorous 
growth  in  the  early  summer,  and  fully  matured  wood 
and  buds  in  the  fall  that  could  withstand  severe  win¬ 
ters.  If  anything  will  do  this  it  must  be  superphos¬ 
phate  and  nitrate  ;  ordinary  manure  as  now  used  will 
not  do  this.  It  will  not  furnish  nitrates  early  in  the 
spring,  but  will  do  so  in  the  summer,  and  especially 
in  moist  weather  in  autumn.  This  is  precisely  what 
the  nurseryman  or  fruit-grower  does  not  want.  He 
wants  all  the  growth  he  can  get,  but  he  does  not  want 
the  trees  to  keep  on  growing’  till  stopped  by  frost. 
He  wants  them  to  grow  rapidly  early  in  the  spring 
and  summer,  and  become  thoroughly  ripened  in  the 
autumn.  Both  these  objects  can  be  attained.  But  we 
cannot  get  them  on  naturally  rich  alluvial  soil  abound¬ 
ing  in  organic  matter,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  we  can  get 
them  on  land  made  very  rich  by  ordinary  manure. 
At  any  rate,  in  either  case,  we  run  the  risk  of  having  a 
too  succulent  and  immature  growth  in  the  fall. 

Fighting  Frost  With  Smoke. 

Can  damage  to  crops  from  frost  be  averted  by  means  of 
smoke,  or  is  the  idea  that  it  can  a  scientific  theory 
never  carefully  and  practically  tested. 

Last  season  my  strawberries,  here  in  Garrett  County, 
Md.,  were  on  a  hill  generally  free  from  late  frosts. 
The  land  is  rolling,  the  field  having  two  slight  hol¬ 
lows,  perhaps  15  feet  in  depth,  which  crossed  the 
patch.  I  had  given  the  plantation  good  care  to  that 
late  date— the  middle  of  May— and  when  on  Saturday 
night  frost  was  threatened,  I  worked  hard  till  daylight 
on  Sunday  morning  with  a  good  assistant  in  the  at¬ 
tempt  to  avert  harm.  Most  of  the  night  the  air  moved 
but  slightly  and  the  range  of  temperature  was  close 
about  the  freezing  point.  The  weather  varied  from 
entirely  clear  to  cloudy.  We  had  the  best  of  material 
for  making  smoke,  the  land  being  newly  cleared  and 
the  margin  of  the  field  being  covered  with  roots,  rub¬ 
bish  and  leaves  on  the  windward  side.  Fires  were 
kindled  15  to  20  feet  apart  for  about  45  rods.  We  had 
two  good  tested  thermometers  and  each  change  was 
carefully  noted. 

Every  time  a  cloud  passed  over  or  whenever  the  sky 
became  cloudy  the  temperature  would  rise  three  to 
four  degrees,  but  we  could  produce  no  such  result 
with  our  smoke  and  in  the  morning  we  parted  uncer¬ 
tain  whether  our  smoke  had  done  one  atom  of  good, 
as  we  hadn’t  a  particle  of  reason  for  thinking  so. 

Scientific  theories  having  become  unsettled  in  my 
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mind,  I  resolved  to  have  a  theory  of  my  own.  The 
first  night  we  relied  on  our  thermometers  to  tell  us 
when  to  work  and  where  to  work  hardest;  the  next 
night  being  of  about  the  same  temperature,  and  the 
spirit  of  investigation  having  been  aroused,  we  asked 
the  thermometers  what,  if  any,  good  we  were  doing 
and  they  told  us  that  on  the  same  level  the  tempera¬ 
ture  was  precisely  the  same  under  the  smoke  as  at 
one  side. 

Now,  I  do  not  say  that  a  situation  could  not  be  found 
so  shut  in  and  protected  as  to  hold  a  cloud  of  smoke  of 
sufficient  density  to  cause  a  rise  of  temperature,  but  it 
seems  to  me  as  if,  with  but  a  slight 
current  of  air  stirring,  and  plenty 
of  damp  leaves  and  rubbish,  the 
temperature  might  have  been 
raised  at  least  half  a  degree,  if 
the  theory  that  smoke  will  protect 
from  frost  is  to  be  of  much  prac- 
tical  good.  “But,”  says  one, 

“  scores  have  built  fires  around 
their  orchards  during  cold  snaps 
at  blooming  time,  and  had  a  good 
crop  of  apples  while  neighbors 
had  none.”  Yes,  and  A  butch¬ 
ers  in  the  dark  of  the  moon, 
while  B  butchers  in  the  light. 

A’s  meat  always  lasts ;  B’s  does 
not.  Does  not  this  prove  that 
one  ought  to  butcher  in  the  dark 
even  if  it  is  not  quite  so  handy  ? 

It  may  be  asked  if  the  ther¬ 
mometer  is  a  true  test  of  danger? 

All  I  know  is  that,  whenever  on 
those  two  nights  it  dropped  to 
33  degrees,  which  was  only  in 
the  hollows  mentioned,  frost 
formed  on  the  leaves,  and  when¬ 
ever  it  went  to  30  degrees,  they 
became  stiff,  and  fruit  was  killed 
in  the  bud.  Open  bloom  was 
injured  above  32  degrees  on  other 
portions  of  the  field. 

One  of  our  experiment  sta¬ 
tions,  at  considerable  pains, 
prepared  to  fight  frost  with  smoke 
from  burning  straw  piles,  and 
because  frost  did  not  come,  let 
the  experiment  drop.  If  a  smoke 
cloud  is  as  good  as  one  of  watery 
vapor  to  prevent  the  earth  from 
parting  with  its  heat,  why  can  it 
not  be  proved  whenever  the  air 
is  cooler  than  the  soil  ?  Now,  I 
am  not  particularly  anxious  to 
overthrow  a  supposed  scientific 
fact ;  that  is  generally  a  thank¬ 
less  task,  for  some  of  the  learned 
gentlemen  will  deny  a  thing’s 
existence  even  if  you  break  their 
spectacles  writh  the  thing  itself  ; 
nor  is  it  any  great  pleasure  to  me 
to  learn  that  after  more  than  a 
year  of  unceasing  thought,  labor, 
expense  and  daily  rising  hopes  of 
a  rich  and  profitable  harvest,  all 
may  be  blasted  in  a  single  night 
in  spite  of  my  best  efforts.  Will 
it  pay  in  dollars  and  cents?  That’s 
what  we  want  to  know.  I  say, 

“No.”  Who  says,  “Yes,”  and 
what  is  his  proof  ?  c.  t.  sweet. 


us  the  nitrogen  in  immeasurable  quantities,  it  offers 
it  to  us  free  of  cost;  but  we  must  inquire,  is  it  possible 
to  make  this  rich  source  of  nitrogen  which  is  offered 
to  us  for  nothing,  accessible  to  the  plants  we  cultivate? 

“  To  this  question  the  researches  of  late  years  have 
given  a  definite  answer  of  considerable  value  to  prac¬ 
tical  agriculture,  and  indeed  an  answer  which  entirely 
contradicts  previous  statements.  For  many  years  we 
have  been  told  that  “  the  free  nitrogen  of  the  atmos¬ 
phere  is  not  accessible  to  cultivated  plants,”  but  this 
doctrine  was  false:  the  researches  of  Prof.  Hell- 
riegel,  above  all  others,  have  shown  us  conclusively 
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Experiments  with  Potash  and  Phosphoric  Acid  on  Vetches.  Fig.  131 


No  Manure. 


Potash,  Phosphoric  Acid, 
no  Nitrogen. 

Experiments  with  Potash  and  Phosphoric  Acid  on  Wheat 


(Vetches.) 


The  cheapest  Nitrogen 
and  Phosphate. 

How  are  Nitrogen  and  Phosphoric 
Acid  to  be  Obtained  in  the 
Cheapest  Way. 

The  following  is  a  transla¬ 
tion,  for  which  we  are  indebted 
to  the  London  Agricultural  Ga¬ 
zette,  of  a  lecture  on  the  above 
subject  recently  delivered  by  Prof. 

Paul  Wagner,  Director  of  the 
Armstadt  Experiment  Station: 

“  In  the  manure  market  we 
find  nitrogen  in  the  form  of  Chili 
saltpeter,  ammonia  salts,  blood- 

meal,  guano,  meat-meal,  etc.,  and  we  must  pay  a 
mark-and-a-lialf  per  kilo  (about  18  cents  per  pound,) 
for  nitrogen  in  these  fertilizing  materials.  This  is 
dear.  Is  there  no  cheaper  source?  Does  not  chemistry 
teach  us  that  four-fifths  of  the  atmospheric  air  which 
surrounds  us,  consists  of  nitrogen?  Does  not  chemical 
analysis  show  us  that  humus  soil  and  moor  soil  con¬ 
tain  rich  stores  of  it?  That  not  less  than  1,  2,  or  3 
pounds  of  nitrogen  are  contained  in  100  pounds  of  dry 
moor  substance  ?  Certainly  !  we  need  not  seek  for 
richer  sources  of  nitrogen.  The  atmospheric  air  offers 


of  the  Crop.  Fig.  133. 


(Wheat.) 

No  Manure,  2'9  ounces.  2.  Potash,  Phosphoric  Acid,  no  Nitrogen,  24‘6  ounces.  Increase:  2P7  ounces.  3.  Potash, 
Phosphoric  Acid  and  Nitrogen,  25  4  ounces.  Increase:  22'5  ounces.  4.  No  Manure,  0‘8  ounces.  5.  Potash,  Phos¬ 
phoric  Acid,  no  Nitrogen,  94  ounces  (>.  Potash.  Phosphoric  Acid  and  Nitrogen,  16  3  ounces  Increase:  1 5*5  ounces. 


the  incorrectness  of  it.  Hellriegel  has  shown  us  that 
the  free  nitrogen  of  the  atmospheric  air  is  accessible, 
if  not  to  all,  yet  to  a  well-known  and  highly-im- 
portant  class  of  cultivated  plants. 

“When  leguminosse  are  perishing  for  nitrogen,  when 
vetches,  peas,  beans,  clover,  lucern,  esparsette, 
serradella,  lupins,  etc.,  have  consumed  the  soluble 
nitrogen  present  in  the  soil,  then  certain  little  micro¬ 
scopic  fungi  (so-called  micro-organisms)  of  the  soil- 
attach  themselves  to  the  roots  of  these  plants  and 
cause  little  warty  nodules  to  form  upon  them,  and 


from  this  time  forward  the  free  nitrogen  of  the  at¬ 
mospheric  air  takes  part  in  the  nourishing  processes 
of  the  above-mentioned  plants.  The  plants  henceforth 
grow  in  a  most  luxuriant  manner,  and  no  longer  lang¬ 
uish  for  nitrogen. 

“  The  results  show  us  most  distinctly  that  this  ni¬ 
trogen,  for  which  we  must  pay  the  manure  merchant 
so  dearly,  and  of  which  the  cultivated  plants  have 
to  take  up  not  less  than  from  100  to  200  or  300  kilos 
per  hectare  (89,  178  or  267  pounds  per  acre)  in 
order  to  yield  a  maximum  harvest,  is  offered  to 
us  by  the  atmospheric  air,  free  of  cost.  Clover¬ 
like  plants,  all  kinds  of  vetches, 
peas,  beans,  lupins,  serradella — 
in  short,  all  plants  which  bear 
a  pod  fruit,  which  belong  to  the 
so-called  “leguminosae,”  are  en¬ 
dowed  with  the  power  of  avail¬ 
ing  themselves  of  this  inexpensive 
and  rich  store  of  nitrogen  offered 
by  the  air. 

“How  is  it,  then,  that  there  are 
so  many  fields  upon  which  clover, 
vetches,  peas,  etc.,  may  be  seen 
starving?  How  is  to  be  explained 
that  the  yield  of  meadows  is 
frequently  so  exceptionally  small, 
even  when  the  clover,  the  peas, 
vetches,  and  all  the  numerous 
kinds  of  leguminosaa  of  meadow 
flora  have  at  their  disposal  this 
vast  quantity  of  nitrogen  ;  this 
food  which  is  so  necessary  to  the 
profuse  development  of  all  culti¬ 
vated  plants  ? 

“The  answer  to  this  question 
is  not  difficult ;  it  is  simply  to 
the  following  effect :  meadows, 
clover  fields,  pea,  and  vetch 
fields,  etc. ,  do  not  hunger  for  ni¬ 
trogen,  but  for  phosphoric  acid, 
and  perhaps  also  for  potash  and 
lime.  Nitrogen  stands  at  their 
disposal  in  superfluous  quanti¬ 
ties,  but  they  cannot  take  up  and 
elaborate  the  nitrogen  of  the  air 
as  long  as  they  are  in  want  of 
phosphoric  acid,  potash  and  lime. 
If  it  is  required  to  prove  whether 
this  statement  is  correct  or  not, 
the  verification  is  very  easy. 
Apply,  late  in  the  autumn  or  in 
the  winter,  about  15  centners 
(equal  to  six  cwt.  per  acre)  of 
Thomas’s  phosphate  powder  and 
12  centners  of  kainit  or  four  cent¬ 
ners  of  potassium  muriate  (potas¬ 
sium  chloride)  per  hectare  (equal 
to  four  cwt.  of  kainit  per  acre, 
or  1%  cwt.  of  muriate  of  potash) 
to  a  poor  meadow  which  is  yield¬ 
ing  only  a  very  feeble  crop  of 
grass  and  wild  herbage,  etc,,  and 
you  will  find  that  quite  a  differ¬ 
ent  vegetation  will  be  developed; 
even  in  the  first  summer  after 
this  treatment  has  been  intro¬ 
duced.  Vetch-like  and  clover¬ 
like  plants,  which  otherwise  show 
themselves  only  on  rich  meadows, 
and  which  hitherto  had  not 
been  observed  upon  the  meadow 
in  question,  spring  forth  in  vast 
quantities ;  they  will  develop 
well,  and,  if  in  the  following  year 
the  same  manuring  is  repeated, 
then  the  poor  and  barren  meadow 
will  be  converted  into  one  thickly 
set  with  clovers.  It  will  become 
a  rich  one,  and  will  yield  nourish¬ 
ing  hay  instead  of  the  previous^ 
hard,  herbaceous,  inferior  fodder. 

This  is  no  imaginary  experi¬ 
ment  ;  it  has  already  been  made 
by  thousands  of  farmers  during 
recent  years  with  the  best  re¬ 
sults,  which  have  frequently  been 
incredibly  favorable,  and,  per¬ 
haps,  all  of  the  experimenters 
have  already  satisfied  themselves  sufficiently  that  an 
enormous  increase  in  yield  can  be  obtained  by  manur¬ 
ing  meadows  in  the  autumn  and  winter  with  potash 
and  phosphoric  acid.” 

This  experiment  is  quoted  because  it  shows  in  such 
an  extremely  feasible  manner,  in  which  way  and  by 
which  means  we  can  bring  ourselves  to  participate  in 
the  great  advantages  offered  to  us  by  the  store  of  ni¬ 
trogen  in  the  atmospheric  air.  We  manure  leguminosse 
with  an  abundant  dressing  of  phosphoric  acid,  and, 
when  necessary,  with  potash,  for  we  know  that 
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the  more  rapidly  plants  satisfy  themselves  with  potash 
and  phosphoric  acid  so  much  the  greater  is  the  avid¬ 
ity  with  which  they  assimilate  the  atmospheric  ni¬ 
trogen  and  elaborate  it  into  the  harvest  substance.  We 
know  well,  and  we  experience  daily  anew,  how  a 
liberal  dressing  with  phosphoric  acid  and  potash  will 
increase,  in  an  extraordinary  manner,  the  yield  of 
peas  and  beans,  of  vetches  and  lupins,  of  clover 
fields  and  meadows. 

Phosphoric  acid  and  potash  are  the  means  which 
are  placed  at  our  disposal  to  render  accessible  to 
leguminous  plants  the  cheapest  of  all  supplies  of  nitro¬ 
gen — the  nitrogen  of  the  atmospheric  air.  Prof. 
Wagner  has  had  prepared  photographic  representa¬ 
tions  of  some  of  his  cultivations.  Fig.  131  will  illustrate 
experiments  made  with  vetches.  How  very  feebly  the 
plants  have  grown  without  manuring,  how  luxuriantly, 
on  the  other  hand,  they  have  developed  after  a 
dressing  with  phosphate  and  potash,  and  how  this 
dressing,  without  any  addition  of  nitrogen,  has  already 
been  sufficient  to  produce  a  maximum  harvest.  An 
addition  of  nitrogenous  salts  only  gives  rise  to  a  quite 
unimportant  increase  in  yield.  A  dressing  with  salt¬ 
peter  and  ammonia  salts  may  therefore  be  regarded 
as  a  worthless  extravagance  on  clover,  lucern  fields, 
etc.  Nevertheless  Fig.  132  presents  quite  another 
picture. 

On  the  same  soil  and  under  exactly  the  same  conditions 
as  employed  when  growing  vetches,  summer  wheat 
was  cultivated.  Manuring  with  potash  and  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  alone,  without  any  addition  of  nitrogen, 
produced  no  effect  in  this  case.  It  was  only  when 
nitrogenous  salts  were  also  employed  that  any  action 
was  evident. 

In  order  to  present  the  final  results  of  this  experi¬ 
ment  in  a  tangible  manner,  Prof.  Wagner  has  put  the 
yields  of  grain  obtained  in  glass  cylinders,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  133. 

The  cylinders  contain  : 

No.  1.— 82  grams=to  2.9  oz.  vetch  corn 
Obtained  without  manuring. 

No.  2.— 703  grams=to  24.fi  oz.  of  vetch  corn 

Obtained  after  potash  and  phosphoric  acid. 

No.  3.-724  grams=to  25.4  oz.  of  vetch  corn 

Obtained  after  potash,  phosphoric  acid  and  nitrogen. 

No.  4. — 25  grams=to  0.8  oz.  of  vetch  corn 
Obtained  without  manuring. 

No.  5.-22  grams=>to  %  oz.  of  vetch  corn 

Obtained  after  potash  and  phosphoric  acid. 

No.  6.— 460  grams  to  10.3  oz.  of  vetch  corn 

Obtained  after  potash,  phosphoric  acid  and  nitrogen. 

It  is  therefore  evident  that  phosphoric  acid  and  pot¬ 
ash  are  the  materials  by  the  use  of  which  we  can 
render  this  cheapest  source  of  nitrogen  accessible  to 
leguminosao  (vetches,  for  example),  namely,  that  store 
of  nitrogen  which  is  present  in  the  atmospheric  air, 
by  the  use  of  which  we  can,  moreover,  induce  peas, 
vetches,  lupins,  serradella,  esparsette,  lucern,  all  kinds 
of  clover,  etc.,  to  develop  luxuriantly  without  any 
extra  outlay  for  nitrogenous  salts.  The  enormous  ad¬ 
vantages  which  are  hereby  presented  to  us  are  so  very 
palpable  that  they  do  not  need  any  further  elucidation. 

If,  for  the  sake  of  example,  we  observe,  as  is  fre¬ 
quently  the  case  in  practice,  that  a  manuring  of 
Thomas’s  phosphate  powder  and  kainit,  costing  about 
30  marks,  can  raise  the  yield  of  hay  about  100  cent¬ 
ners  per  hectare,  (or  for  an  outlay  of  13s.  to  15s.  per 
acre  the  yield  can  be  raised  by  two  tons  of  hay  per 
acre),  it  is  a  result  which  needs  absolutely  no  further 
recommendation. 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of  the 
writer  to  Insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question,  please  see  If  It  Is 
not  answered  In  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions 
at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 

Permanent  Pastures  ;  Hay  Sling-s. 

O.  H.  H.,  Yellow  Creek,  Pa.— 1.  Will  some  of  the 
readers  of  The  Rural  give  directions  for  making  a 
permanent  pasture  ?  2.  Is  there  any  advantage  in  hay 

slings  over  any  of  the  forks  now  in  use  ?  3.  Is  there 
anything  cheaper  that  will  take  the  place  of  lime  and 
sand  for  plastering  inside  walls  ? 

Ans.—  Read  the  article  by  Prof.  Shaw  on  page  214. 
We  shall  be  glad  to  have  our  readers  give  their  expe¬ 
rience.  2.  You  can  unload  faster  and  easier  with  the 
slings.  The  “  sling”  is  really  a  net  of  rope  and  wood 
which  covers  the  whole  wagon  space.  The  hay  is 
pitched  on  to  it  till  about  one-quarter  of  the 
load  is  on,  when  another  sling  is  put  on,  and  so 
on  to  the  top.  There  is  a  stout  rope  at  each  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  sling.  In  unloading  the  four  ropes  are 
brought  up  together  and  hooked  to  the  hay  carrier. 
When  that  starts,  the  whole  slingful  goes  with  it 
without  any  pitching  or  forking.  There  are  as  many 
“  bites”  to  the  load  as  there  are  slings.  It  is  cleaner, 
quicker  and  handier  than  the  fork,  and  the  slings  can 
be  used  for  unloading  beans,  stalks,  etc.  3.  Write  to 


the  Adamant  Manufacturing  Co.,  309  East  Genesee 
Street,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  for  a  circular.  We  believe  the 
process  they  have  is  superior  to  the  ordinary  plaster. 

How  to  Mark  Sheep. 

L.  L).,  Mattoax,  Va.— What  is  the  best  way  of  marking 
sheep  with  numbers,  say,  from  1  to  500,  so  that  the 
numbers  can  be  seen  without  handling  the  sheep  ? 
Can  these  numbers  be  branded  into  their  faces  or  else¬ 
where  ?  Where  can  the  necessary  irons  be  obtained  ? 

Ans. — We  shall  have  to  ask  our  readers  to  answer 
these  questions. 

Rupture  of  Stomach  in  a  Horse. 

0.  P.  J.,  Allen,  Md. — A  neighbor  of  mine  lost  a  horse 
a  short  time  ago.  To  all  appearances  he  had  been  in 
good  health  and  was  doing  very  little  work.  One  day 
he  was  driven  five  miles  and  came  back  all  right.  lie 
was  put  in  the  stall  and  fed  his  usual  feed.  When  his 
owner  came  to  the  stall  next  morning  he  found  him 
down  and  rolling.  When  I  arrived  I  found  the  horse 
standing  in  the  barnyard  sweating  very  profusely, 
breathing  very  irregularly  and  in  a  very  prostrate  con¬ 
dition.  He  died  in  about  an  hour.  After  death  I  made 
an  examination  and  found  his  stomach  ruptured  and 
in  a  very  soft  condition;  that  is,  I  could  pull  the  stom¬ 
ach  to  pieces  very  easily  with  my  fingers.  All  of  the 
other  organs  were  in  a  healthy  condition  except  the 
intestines  which  showed  more  or  less  inflammation;  in 
some  places  they  looked  blood-shot.  What  was  the 
matter? 

Ans. — The  horse  died  of  rupture  of  the  stomach,  due 
to  some  form  of  indigestion  or  to  over-feeding.  Rup¬ 
ture  of  the  stomach  is  of  quite  common  occurrence 
among  horses,  and  is  to  be  avoided  by  correcting  the 
diet  as  far  as  possible,  especially  as  regards  over¬ 
feeding,  feeding  when  very  warm  or  much  fatigued, 
and  continual  hard  work  or  fast  driving  immediately 
after  a  full  meal. 

Uricana,  or  Nettle-Rash  in  a  Young'  Mare. 

F.  M.,  Naples,  N.  Y. — Two  weeks  ago  I  noticed  that 
my  three-year-old  mare  staggered  a  little  when  moving 
from  place  to  place,  and  lately  “  bunches”  as  large 
as  the  hand  appeared  on  her  body  from  her  neck 
to  her  flanks  one  morning,  but  they  had  disappeared 
the  next.  Her  eyes  are  good  and  bright  and  she  eats 
and  drinks  well  and  appears  in  good  health.  What 
ails  her  ? 

Ans. — The  mare  is  apparently  suffering  from  a  form 
of  nettle-rash,  with  a  tendency  to  stomach  staggers. 
She  is  evidently  receiving  too  much  feed  for  the  exer¬ 
cise  she  gets.  Give  a  drench  of  one  ounce  each  of  the 
best  aloes  and  ginger  to  open  the  bowels.  Repeat  the 
dose  in  three  days  if  not  purged  by  the  first.  The 
drench  should  be  given  on  an  empty  stomach  and  be 
followed  by  a  bran  mash  diet  until  she  is  freely  purged. 
Then  give  on  the  feed  twice  daily  one-fourth  of  an 
ounce  each  of  gentian  and  ginger  and  half  an  ounce  of 
Glauber  salts.  If  the  staggering  continues,  give  tea¬ 
spoonful  doses  of  powdered  nux  vomica  twice  daily  for 
three  or  four  days  ;  then  increase  the  doses  to  two  tea¬ 
spoonfuls  ;  and  if  necessary,  in  a  week  to  three  tea¬ 
spoonfuls.  Keep  the  bowels  open  by  feeding  oil  meal, 
an  occasional  bran  mash,  or  by  repeating  the  dose  of 
aloes.  The  diet  should  be  light,  and  the  colt  given  more 
daily  exercise.  If  the  stable  is  close  or  otherwise 
unhealthy,  the  mare  should  be  moved  to  an  airy,  light, 
dry  stable.  [dr.]  f.  l.  kilborne. 

Pumps,  Nozzles  and  Copper  Solutions. 

J.  P.  M.,  Somerville,  N.  J. — 1.  Is  a  Douglass  force 
pump,  such  as  is  used  in  washing  windows,  etc,,  suit¬ 
able  for  spraying  a  few  apple  and  pear  trees,  also 
grape  vines  ?  2.  Is  the  Stott  nozzle  sold  by  Thorburn 
satisfactory  ?  3.  Would  the  following  mixture  be 

likely  to  prove  effective  :  Four  pounds  of  sulphate  of 
copper,  four  pounds  of  lime,  each  dissolved  in  six  gal¬ 
lons  of  water,  then  diluted  by  12  gallons  more  water  ? 
I  judge  from  reading  your  ever-reliable  and  instructive 
paper  that  the  knowing  ones  are  using  less  copper 
than  formerly,  with  equally  good  results. 

Ans. — 1.  Yes,  if  you  procure  a  suitable  nozzle.  The 
Yermorel  nozzle  we  have  always  considered  excellent. 
2.  We  have  not  tried  the  nozzle  advertised  by  Thor¬ 
burn.  We  will  look  at  it  the  first  opportunity  and 
report.  3.  Yes.  The  old  Rural  formula  was  one- 
quarter  pound  of  sulphate  of  copper,  one-quarter  pound 
of  lime  and  one  gallon  of  water. 

Raw  Recruits  Wanted. 

F.  L.  B.,  Joy;  N.  Y. — Kitchen  help  is  very  scarce  in 
this  town.  How  could  we  get  German  immigrant  girls 
to  come  here  from  New  York  without  going  there  ? 
Would  we  be  likely  to  get  good  help? 

Ans. — The  questions  are  difficult  ones  to  answer. 
The  better  way  would  be  to  look  over  the  advertising 
columns  of  the  city  papers  and  write  to  those  desiring 
situations.  The  raw  immigrant  would  not  be  valu¬ 
able  at  first,  but  could  be  taught  and  transformed  into 
excellent  help. 


Miscellaneous. 

About  Potato  Fertilizer. — B.  G.  Brant,  N.  Y. — The 
man  who  grew  the  prize  crop  of  potatoes,  847 M  bushels, 
lived  in  Colorado,  where  he  had  the  advantage  of  irri¬ 
gation.  His  success  does  not  show  just  what  everybody 
can  do,  but  only  what  is  possible  when  every  condition 
is  perfect.  You  ask  :  “  Suppose  I  had  a  good  clover  sod 
which  would  give  150  bushels  per  acre,  how  much  more 
would  half  a  ton  of  good  fertilizer  per  acre  yield  ?  ” 
We  cannot  possibly  tell  you,  nor  can  anybody  else. 
It  is  utterly  impossible  to  say  what  the  fertilizer  will 
do.  We  have  always  found  that  it  increases  the  present 
yield  as  well  as  that  of  subsequent  crops,  but  no  one 
can  tell  how  much  it  will  increase  it. 

Shoe  Leather  for  Fertilizer. — F.  E.  Y.,  Charlotte,  N.  Y. 
— It  would  hardly  pay  you  to  haul  “  scrap  from  a  shoe 
factory  ”  to  fertilize  sandy  land.  It  would  take  years 
to  rot  it  so  that  it  would  be  available. 

W.  JI.,  Lewiston,  Idaho. — The  plant  sent  is  Erigenia 
bulbosa — Harbinger-of-Spring,  Pepper-and-Salt.  This 
last  name  is  given  it  on  account  of  its  dark-purple  or 
brownish  anthers. 

Ombs ;  “  Odorless  Phosphate .” — O.  A.  O.,  Garden 
Plain,  Ill. — Pinch  the  grubs  out  of  the  heifer’s  back. 
By  squeezing  around  them  with  the  forefinger  and 
thumb  they  will  easily  come  out.  “Odorless  phos¬ 
phate,”  or  basic  slag,  supplies  phosphoric  acid  and  is 
not  a  complete  fertilizer.  If  your  land  needs  potash 
or  nitrogen,  this  phosphate  will  not  prove  satisfactory. 

W.  S.,  Point  Terrace,  Ore. — Instead  of  being  injuri¬ 
ous  to  breeding  ewes,  turnips  make  excellent  food  for 
them  when  fed  with  hay  or  straw  and  grain, 

Raw  Bone  and  Ashes. — L.  A.  E. ,  East  Randolph,  Vt. — 
You  need  not  be  afraid  of  using  too  much  of  these 
substances  for  fertilizing  onions — 50  bushels  of  un¬ 
leached  ashes  and  1,000  pounds  of  bone  per  acre.  Apply 
broadcast  before  the  last  harrowing. 

Parls-yreen  or  London-purple. — L.  E.  S.,  Neenah, 
Wis.  At  the  prices  given  we  should  use  the  Paris- 
green.  We  have  found  London-purple  harder  to  mix 
with  water,  less  uniform  in  its  composition,  and  more 
injurious  to  potato  vines.  Experiments  indicate  that 
Paris-green  is  best  for  mixing  with  the  Bordeaux 
mixture  to  destroy  bugs  and  blight  at  the  same  time. 

B.  S.  W.,  Cutchogue,  N.  Y. — The  sheep  you  allude  to 
are  the  Dorset.  They  are  horned  sheep — male  and 
female  being  horned — and  noted  for  being  very  pro¬ 
lific.  They  may  be  had  of  Woodward  &  Jacques, 
Lockport,  N.  Y. 

“  Exercise  Without  Concussion .” — Several  subscribers. 
— This  is  what  the  Breeder  and  Sportsman  calls  the 
swimming  exercise  for  horses  described  on  page  183 
The  following  items  are  given  to  show  the  value  of 
swimming  horses  : 

Ono  of  the  most  conclusive  proofs  of  the  benefits  of  the  system  Is 
given  by  the  performances  of  Allerton.  This  great  horse  was  dis¬ 
tanced  by  Margaret  S.  In  a  four-year-old  stake,  and  he  was  supposed 
to  be  hopelessly  broken  down.  To  every  one’s  surprise  he  was  trotting 
races  again  in  a  few  weeks,  and  the  horse  whose  enterprising  owner 
Mr.  Williams,  “  had  killed  this  time  for  sure,”  rounded  to  wonderfully. 
He  had  been  swimming  In  the  river— getting  regular  exercise,  keeping 
flesh  down,  building  up  new  muscle  and  lung  power,  and  giving  Nature 
a  chance  to  heal  the  battcred-up  leg,  while  the  rest  of  the  body  was 
developed  and  freed  from  soreness. 

During  the  past  year,  time  and  again,  It  was  reported  that  Allerton 
was  hopelessly  broken  down ;  but  ho  always  came  up  smiling  for  a  new 
whack  at  his  record,  and  It  was  the  swimming  that  enabled  him  to  trot 
to  his  mark  of  2:09!4- 

A  heavy  horse  generally  becomes  sick  of  the  whole  business  long  be¬ 
fore  his  superfluous  flesh  is  worked  off  even  If  his  legs  do  not  give  out; 
by  swimming,  flesh  can  be  quickly  and  safely  taken  off,  legs  and  feet 
made  better  instead  of  being  knocked  out,  and  the  drudgery  of  track 
and  road  work  can  be  wonderfully  reduced. 

Bordeaux  Mixture. — G.  A.  K.,  Massena,  N.  Y. — The 
Bordeaux  mixture  (described  scores  of  times  in  our 
columns)  consists  of  six  pounds  of  sulphate  of  copper, 
four  pounds  of  lime  and  22  gallons  of  water.  It  is  ap¬ 
plied  by  means  of  a  spraying  machine.  Paris-green 
could  be  added  if  it  is  desired  to  use  it  on  potatoes.  It 
should  be  applied  first  as  soon  as  the  potatoes  are 
above  ground,  and  as  often  afterward  as  the  condition 
of  the  plants  would  indicate.  Generally  two  or  three 
times  would  be  sufficient.  Send  to  the  Cornell  Exper¬ 
iment  Station,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  for  a  bulletin  on  this 
subject. 

To  Prevent  Smut  in  Wheat. — S.  T.  M.,  Seneca  Falls,  N. 
Y. — To  prevent  smut  in  wheat,  steep  the  seed  in  strong 
brine  or  sulphate  of  copper  in  this  way:  Dissolve  a  pound 
of  sulphate  in  a  couple  of  gallons  of  hot  water;  pour 
the  solution  into  a  tub  and  add  three  or  more  gallons 
of  hot  water.  Then  put  a  basket  in  the  liquid  and 
turn  the  wheat  into  it.  Let  it  soak  20  minutes,  then 
spread  it  on  the  floor  and  sift  plaster  over  it  to  dry  it, 
and  sow  on  at  once. 

Fish  for  Fertilizer. — C.  S.  M.,  Cheriton,  Ya. — It  will 
pay  you  to  give  $10  a  ton  for  “  sharks  and  other  scale¬ 
less  fish,  as  well  as  for  those  with  scales,”  to  compost 
with  manure.  It  will  pay  you  to  smash  up  the  heads 
and  bones  of  the  larger  fish  with  a  sledge.  Use  plenty 
of  plaster  in  making  the  compost,  and  pack  the  bones 
in  horse  manure.  Fish  contain  no  potash.  To  make 
a  complete  manure,  therefore,  this  must  be  supplied. 
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Secretary  Rusk  Talks. 

General  Rusk,  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
was  last  week  interviewed  by  a  New  York 
Herald  correspondent:  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  portions  of  his  talk  are  given  below: 

He  talks,  says  the  Herald  reporter,  best 
around  his  own  fireside.  He  is  one  of  the 
best  conversationalists  in  public  life. 
His  big  head  is  packed  full  of  good  stories, 
and  he  is  like  Abe  Lincoln  in  that  he  il¬ 
lustrates  his  points  by  anecdotes.  He  is 
like  Lincoln  also  in  that  he  is  a  man  of 
the  people.  There  is  not  an  ounce  of 
snobbery  in  his  250  pounds,  and  he  is  as 
democratic  in  his  manners  to-day  as  when 
he  began  life  in  Ohio  as  a  stage  driver 
more  than  40  years  ago. 

He  is  not  ashamed  of  .his  stage  driving 
days.  I  asked  him  during  my  talk  about 
his  boyhood  and  he  told  me  he  was 
brought  up  on  a  farm  and  that  his  father 
had  a  half  section  of  land  in  Morgan 
County,  Ohio. 

“  I  was  14  years  old,”  said  General 
Rusk,  “  when  my  father  died  and  left  me 
to  manage  the  farm.  I  had  been  used  to 
horses  since  I  was  a  baby  and  I  knew 
how  to  drive  long  before  I  became  con¬ 
nected  with  the  stage.  At  that  time  the 
chief  travel  from  the  East  to  the  West 
was  by  stage  and  I  was  given  a  coach 
which  ran  from  Zanesville  to  Newark. 
It  was  a  big  Concord  coach  with  four 
horses,  and  I  sat  on  the  box  and  drove  a 
four-in-hand.  I  afterward  owned  about 
140  miles  of  stage  lines  in  Wisconsin,  and 
I  ran  these  lines  for  some  years.” 

“It  was  as  a  stage  driver  that  you  first 
met  James  A.  Garfield,  was  it  not  ?” 

WRESTLED  WITH  GARFIELD. 

“  Yes.  Garfield  was  driving  a  mule  on 
the  canal.  He  came  down  as  far  as  New¬ 
ark  with  his  canal  boat  and  we  met  a 
number  of  times.  I  was  a  good  deal  of  a 
boy  in  those  days  and  was  very  fond  of 
wrestling.  This  was  the  chief  amuse¬ 
ment  of  the  boys  of  my  time,  and  Garfield 
himself  had  some  reputation  as  a  wrest¬ 
ler.  Well,  whenever  we  met  we  wrestled 
together,  and  in  this  way  got  to  be 
friends.  You  don’t  forget  a  man  after 
you  have  wrestled  with  him,  and  neither 
Garfield  nor  myself  forgot  each  other. 
While  I  was  still  driving  the  stage  he  left 
the  canal  to  go  to  school.  He  entered 
college  at  Hiram  and  then  went  east  to 
Williams.  But  I  did  not  see  him  after  I 
left  him  there  on  the  canal  until  we  met 
in  the  army.  It  was  at  Chattanooga.  He 
was  on  the  staff  with  General  Thomas, 
and  I  had  command  of  a  regiment.” 

“How  did  you  come  to  go  to  Wisconsin, 
General  ?” 

“  Tt  was,  I  suppose,”  said  Secretary 
Rusk,  “largely  due  to  that  spirit  of  young 
America  which  teaches  all  our  boys  to 
strike  out  for  a  new  country.  I  wanted 
to  get  a  farm  and  I  wanted  to  make  my 
fortune.  After  my  stage-driving  experi¬ 
ence  I  tried  railroading  for  a  time,  and 
helped  to  build  a  road  near  my  home.  As 
soon  as  I  got  to  Wisconsin  I  bought  a 
farm,  and  I  own  the  same  farm  to-day. 

It  contains  about  400  acres,  and  I  can  get 
more  fun  out  of  it  in  a  week  than  I  can 
out  of  my  life  here  at  Washington  in  six 
months.” 

“  I  have  seen  it  stated,  General,  that 
you  learned  the  cooper’s  trade  when  you 
were  a  boy.  Could  you  make  a  barrel 
to-day  ?” 

“  Yes,  I  could,”  replied  Uncle  Jerry. 

“  I  think  I  could  make  any  kind  of  a 
barrel  or  cask  you  might  want.  But  it  is 
a  mistake  to  think  I  was  apprenticed  to 
a  cooper.  All  of  the  farmers  in  our  re¬ 
gion  made  barrels  when  I  was  a  boy.  It 
was  our  winter’s  work,  and  I  got  so  that 
I  could  make  six  good  barrels  any  day. 

I  have  made  as  high  as  10  in  a  day,  and 
as  we  got  from  25  to  30  cents  a  barrel  you 
see  the  work  was  quite  profitable.” 

“  Twelve  years  ago  our  5,000,000  farms 


were  worth  $10,000,000,000,  and  they  pro¬ 
duce  yearly  crops  worth  more  than 
$4,000,000,000.  We  talk  of  the  poverty 
of  the  farmer,  but  by  the  census  of  1880 
the  stock  on  the  farms  alone  was  worth 
over  $1,500,000,000,  and,  by  statistics 
which  we  have  over  at  my  Department 
to-day,  our  live  stock  is  worth  nearly 
twice  as  much  now.  We  know  how  to 
prevent  diseases  of  stock,  and  we  have 
gained  also  in  better  breeding  and  better 
feeding.  To-day  our  best  beef  is  sold  at 
two  years  old.  It  was  not  manjf  years 
since  beef  was  not  thought  to  be  beef 
unless  the  animal  was  at  least  four  years 
old,  and  yet  the  meat  of  the  two-year- 
old  beeves  of  to-day  is  of  the  finest 
quality,  and  it  surpasses  in  weight  that 
of  the  average  four-year-old  of  20  years 
ago.  Where  beeves  can  be  turned  off  in 
half  the  time,  a  man  can  raise  twice  as 
many  off  the  same  land,  and  the  early 
maturity  of  our  mutton  and  swine  is  to¬ 
day  as  marked  as  that  of  our  beef. 

“It  is  the  same  in  all  branches  of 
farming,  and  I  believe  that  the  prosper¬ 
ous  era  of  the  farmer  is  just  beginning. 
The  people  of  this  world  have  to  be 
fed,  and  their  food  must  come  from  the 
soil.  We  have  05,000,000  people  here  to¬ 
day.  Twenty  years  from  now  we  will 
have  100,000,000,  and  in  less  than  two 
generations  200,000,000  Americans  will 
wake  up  every  morning  in  these  United 
States  and  cry  to  the  farmers  for  break¬ 
fasts.” 

CROPS  CAN  BE  INCREASED. 

“  The  land  will  produce  more  in  the 
future,  will  it  not  ?  ” 

“  Yes,”  replied  Secretary  Rusk.  “  We 
could  get  50  per  cent  more  off  our  lands 
if  we  farmed  them  in  the  right  way,  and 
if  we  did  not  add  another  acre  to  the  area 
now  under  cultivation,  we  could  make 
our  agricultural  production  half  again  as 
large  as  it  is.  Take  the  matter  of  wheat 
alone.  If  we  were  to  bring  our  lands  by 
means  of  fertilization  and  cultivation  up 
to  the  standard  of  the  wheat  lands  in 
England,  or  even  those  of  Belgium,  we 
would  double  our  average  annual  wheat 
crop  without  increasing  the  wheat  area 
a  single  acre.  It  is  so  with  other  things, 
and  as  the  country  grows  older  and  our 
population  increases  we  will  have  better 
farming.  Farming  is  fast  becoming  a 
science  in  the  United  States.  The  farmers 
are  studying  more,  and  they  know  more 
to-day  than  ever  before.  They  have  bet¬ 
ter  advantages  for  study.” 

“  How  about  our  farmers’  boys  ?  Will 
they  continue  to  leave  the  farms  for  the 
city  ?  ” 

“  I  think  not,”  replied  “  Uncle  Jerry.” 

“  The  boys  of  the  country  will  soon  see 
that  they  can  make  more  by  staying  at 
home  than  by  running  off  to  town.  The 
farm  is  a  far  better  place  than  the  city, 
and  the  farm  of  the  future  will  be  cov¬ 
eted  by  the  people  of  the  cities.  As  it  is, 
our  farmers’  boys,  if  they  will  use  on  a 
farm  the  same  study,  brains  and  energy 
which  enable  them  to  live  from  hand  to 
mouth,  as  it  were,  in  the  city,  can  make 
a  success  of  it,  and  can  grow  up  into  a 
life  of  independent  manhood  such  as  they 
can  enjoy  nowhere  else.  The  farmer  of 
to-day  has  most  of  the  advantages  of  the 
city.  He  lives  better  than  his  city 
brother,  and,  with  his  books  and  his 
papers,  he  has  the  leisure  to  live  an  intel¬ 
lectual  life  which  his  city  brother  cannot 
have.” 

“  Will  our  farmers  ever  live  in  villages 
as  they  do  in  Europe  ?  ”  I  asked. 

“  I  think  not.  I  don’t  believe  it  would 
be  as  well  for  our  farming  if  they  did  so. 
The  best  manure  for  lands  is  the  foot  of 
the  owner,  and  they  would  not  attend  to 
their  fields  so  closely  if  they  were  far 
away  from  them.  I  believe  that  the 
average  sizes  of  our  farms  will,  however 
be  less  in  the  future  than  they  are  now 
but  we  will  never  get  down  to  the  insig¬ 
nificant  patches  which  are  common  to 
many  of  the  sections  of  Continental 
Europe.  There  is  no  reason  for  the  vil¬ 
lage  system  with  the  social  facilities 
offered  by  modern  invention.  The  appli¬ 
cation  of  electricity  to  locomotion  and  to 


all  means  of  communication  will  bring 
the  farmers  nearer  together.  The  day 
will  come  when  every  farmer  will  have 
his  telephone  and  when  he  can  discuss 
matters  with  his  neighbors  without 
going  out  of  his  parlor.  His  advantages 
in  the  way  of  keeping  pace  with  the 
times,  and  with  the  other  classes  will  in¬ 
crease  from  year  to  year,  and  our  farmers 
of  the  future  will  be  a  sturdy,  intelligent 
and  independent  yeomanry,  and  they  will 
never  degenerate  into  a  mere  peasantry.” 

■Worth  Noting. 

Oenothera  speciosa  var.  Mexicana  is 
now  blooming  under  glass  at  the  Rural 
Grounds,  a  plant  having  been  purchased 
by  a  friend  a  month  or  more  ago  of  our 
friend  (?)  J.  L.  Childs,  who  has  advertised 
it  liberally  in  the  papers  as  the  Mexican 
Primrose,  a  very  suitable  name.  Few  but 
Mr.  Childs  would  have  called  it  “new.” 
Few  others  would  have  risked  thousands 
of  dollars  in  advertising  it  as  he  has  done, 
when  he  must  have  known  that  in  the 
near  future  its  real  name  would  be  given 
to  the  public.  This  The  Rural  was  the 
first  to  do  some  six  weeks  ago.  The  second 
paper  to  publish  its  true  name  has  not 
yet  been  heard  from.  Seeds  of  the  Mex¬ 
ican  Primrose  may  be  purchased  of  lead¬ 
ing  seedsmen  for  five  cents  the  packet. 
As  Mr.  Childs  charges  40  cents  fora  single 
plant,  our  readers  will  no  doubt  prefer 
the  seeds.  The  habit  is  scraggly,  the 
foliage  poor  enough.  The  flower  is,  as 
represented,  of  a  pink  color  with  a  white 
eye  and  about  two  inches  in  diameter.. . . 

The  R.  N.-Y.  has  known  the  Trifoliate 
Orange  for  years,  but  for  some  reason 
has  overlooked  its  several  merits.  Its 
oranges  are  small  and  sour,  but  still  at¬ 
tractive  as  borne  on  the  shrub.  The 
flowers  are  large,  white  and  fragrant, 
blooming  in  the  spring.  Two  plants  of 
( Continued  on  next  page.) 


If  you  name  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  our  advertisers  you 
may  be  pretty  sure  of  prompt  replies  and  right 
treatment. 

You  Need  It  Now. 

To  Impart  strength  and  to  give  a  feeling  of  health 
and  vigor  throughout  the  system,  there  is  nothing 
equal  to  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla.  It  seems  peculiarly 
adapted  to  overcome  that  tired  feeling  caused  by 
change  of  season,  climate  or  life,  and  while  It  tones 
and  sustains  the  system,  it  purifies  and  renovates 
the  blood.  We  earnestly  urge  the  large  army  of 
clerks,  bookkeepers,  school-teachers,  housewives, 
operatives,  and  all  others  who  have  been  closely 
confined  during  the  winter  and  who  need  a  good 
spring  medicine,  to  try 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

now.  It  will  do  you  good. 

HOOD'S  PILLS  cure  liver  Ills,  constipation,  bilious¬ 
ness,  jaundice,  slch  headache,  Indigestion. 

Mother 

Should  Have  1 1  In  The  House. 

Dropped  on  Sugar ,  Children  Dove 
to  take  Johnson’s  Anodyne  Liniment  for  Croup, Colds, 
Sore  Throat,  Tonsilitis,  Colic,  Cramps  and  Pains.  Re¬ 
lieves  all  Summer  Complaints,  Cuts  and  Bruises  like 
magic.  Sold  everywhere.  Price  85c.  by  mail;  6  bottles 
Express  said,  $2.  LS.  JOHNSON  &CO„  Boston,  Mass. 


45  sold  in  ’88 
2,288  sold  in  ’89 
6,268  sold  in  ’90 
20,049  sold  in  ’91 

60,000  will  be  sold  In  ’Q2 

A  Steel  Windmill  and  Steel  ' 

Tower  every  3  minutes. 

CtT  These  figures  tell  the 
story  of  the  ever-growing, 
ever -going,  everlasting 
Steel  Aermotor.  Where 
one  goes  others  follow, 
and  we  “take  the  country." 

Though  sold,  we  wereunablo  to  make  all  of 
the  20,049  Aermotors  in  ’91.  Orders  often 
waited  8  weeks  to  be  filled,  hut  now  we  have 
vastly  increased  our  plant  and  are  pre¬ 
pared  promptly  to  plant  our  increase  In 
every  habitable  portion  of  the  globe. 

Are  you  curious  to  know  how  the  Aer¬ 
motor  Co.  In  the  4th  year  of  Its  exist¬ 
ence,  came  to  make  many  times  as 
many  windmills  as  all  other 
makers  combined  ?  How  we  came 
,  .  tooriffinate  the  Steel  Wheel,  the 

n  X  Steel  Fixed  Tower,  the  Steel  Tilting 
3  C  Tower? 

to  ist.  we  commenced  In  a  field  in 
O  which  there  had  been  no  improve- 
merit  for  25  yeare%  and  in  which 
3  ©  there  seemed  no  talent  or  ambition, 

O  £  and  none  has  yet  been  shown  except 

g  in  fttbit  imitation  of  our 
5  ®  Inventions. 

2  UJ  2d-  Before  commencing  the 
__  manufacture,  exhaustive  scien* 

£  c  tifle  investigation  and  experi- 
©  Cfl  ments  were  ma<le  by  a  skilled 

v  mechanical  engineer,  in  which 
C  3  over  5.000  dynamometric  tests 
©  o  wore  made  on  61  different  forms 
j-J  jc  of  wheels,  propelled  by  artificial! 

^♦fand  therefore  uniform  wind, 

C/)  £  which  settled  definitely  many^ 

questions  relating  to  the  proDerfe.™^  ..  .. 

•—  0  speed  of  wheel,  the  best  form,  hr '  •* 
o  £  angle,  curvature  and  amount  of  sail  surface,  the  reslst- 

3  ft  ance  of  air  to  rotation,  obstructions  in  the  wheel,  such  as 
0)  >  heavy  wooden  arms,  obstructions  before  the  wheel,  as  in 
^  £  the  vaneless  mill,  and  many  other  more  abstruse,  though 
<D  H  n°t  less  important  questions.  These  Investlga- 
£  f  tlons  proved  that  the  power  of  the  best 
>  wind  wheels  could  be  doubled,  and  the 
5  AERMOTOR  dally  demonstrates  It  has 
O  3  been  done. 

5  O  3d.  To  the  liberal  policy  of  the  Aermotor  Co  ,  thatguaran- 
RJ  £  tees  Its  goods  satisfactory  or  pays  freightboth  ways,  and  to 
C  theenormous  output  of  Its  factory  which  enables  It  to  ftir- 
3  ntsh  the  best  article  at  less  than  the  poorest  Is  sold  for.  For 
ffi  O  '92  we  furnish  the  most  perfect  bearings  ever  put 
c  *!n  «  windmill,  and  have  made  an  exhaustive  re- 
o  vision  of  the  Aermotor  and  Towers. 
q  Ifyou  wanta  strong,  stiff,  Steel  Fixed  Tower— or  If  yon 
*  want  the  tower  you  don't  have  toclimb  (the Steel  Tilting 
O  Q  Tower)  and  the  Wheel  that  runs  when  all  others  stand  stll 
E  that  costs  you  less  than  wood  and  lasts  ten  times  as  long 
J-  C  (The  Steel  Aermotor)  or  Ifyou  want  a  Geared  Aermotor  to 
®  e  churn,  grind,  cut  feed,  pump  water,  turn  grindstone  and 
*4  >  saw  wed.  that  does  the  work  of  4  horses  at  the  cost  of 
<p  ®  one  ($100),  write  for  copiously  Illustrated  printed  matter, 
SZ  ><  showing  every  conceivable  phase  of  windmill  construction 
«-  a  and  work,  to  the  AERMOTOR  CO.  12th  and  Rook, 
well  Ste.,  Chicago,  or  12  Main  St,,  San  Francisco. 

GENUINE  PHILADELPHIA 

Lawn  Mower. 


In  the  Field. 

HAND  SIZES  10  TO  20  INCHES. 
BOTH  OPEN  AND  SOLID  CYLINDERS. 
PONY  AND  HORSE  30  AND  36  INCHES. 
LAWN  SWEEPERS  and  GRASS  EDGERS. 

GRAHAM,  EMLEN  &  PASSMORE, 
631  Market  St.,  Philadelphia,  Peas. 


BUCKEYE 

SPRAYING ' 

PUMPS, 


Also  BUCKEYE  Force 
and  Lift  Pumps, 
COLUMBIA  Steel  &  Iron 
Turbine  Wind  Engines , 
STEEL  DERRICKS,  Iron 
Fence,  BUCKEYE  Lawn  , 
Mowers, &c.  Sendforcircular 


MAST,  FOOS  A  CO.,  SPRINGFIELD,  0. 

WANTED  ON  SALARY 

r  or  COMMISSION,  to  handle  the  New 
Patent  Chemical  Ink  Kraslng  Pencil.  AgpntS  making 
$50  per  week.  Monroe  Eraser  Hf’g  Co.  x  175,  LaCrosse,  WU. 


AGENTS 

•  •  Patent  ('Ksmlral  In 


_  Shrewd  farmers  get  the  “  PI anet  Jr Catalogue  to  st u dy  it.  Be  sure  you  have  the  5 
Z  latest  (1892)  edition,  for  some  novelties  have  been  added  which  surpass  all  previous  Z 
“  machines.  Sent  free  on  application  to  the  manufacturers. 

S.  L.  ALLEN  &,  CO.,  1107  Market  St.,  Philadelphia.  5 
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KAtaloMI 
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For  Over  Thirty  Years 

:  have  always  had  very  pleasant  dealing's  together,  the 
public  and  myself,  and  I  again  have  the  pleasure  of 
presenting  to  them  my  Annual  Vegetable  and 
Flower  Seed  Catalogue.  It  contains  .the  usual 
immense  variety  of  seed,  with  such  new  kinds  added 
I  as  have  proved  to  be  real  acquisitions.  Raising  many 
of  these  varieties  myself,  on  my  four  seed  farms, 
and  testing  others,  I  am  able  to  warrant  their  fresh¬ 
ness  and  purity,  under  such  reasonable  conditions  as  are  con- 
w  tained  in  my  Catalogue.  Having  been  their  original  intro- 
~  ducer,  I  am  headquarters  for  choice  Cory  Corn,  Miller  Melon, 

,  -  Eclipse  Beet,  Hubbard  Squash,  Deep  Head,  All  Seasons  and 
Warren  Cabbage.  Etc..  Etc.  Catalogue  FREE  to  all. 

J.  J.  II.  GREGORY  SON,  Marblehead,  Mall, 
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What  Others  Say. 

( Continued .) 

this  orange  (Citrus  trifoliata)  were  sent 
to  the  Rural  Grounds  last  spring  by  Mr. 
J.  T.  Lovett.  They  have  passed  the 
winter,  though  fully  exposed,  in  entire 

safety .  . 

BEADEKSof  The  R  N.-Y.  who  are  fond 
of  hardy  shrubs  should  try  the  Xantho- 
ceras  sorbi  folia.  It  is  related  to  the 
horsechestnut  and  bears  its  white  flowers 
in  similar  racemes.  But  it  blooms  while 
young,  the  second  season  after  trans¬ 
planting,  and  blooms,  too,  abundantly. 
Little  plants  from  seeds  will  bloom  the 
second  year  and  seedlings  are  easily 
raised.  Though  comparatively  new  to 
this  country,  it  was  described  and  illus¬ 
trated  in  this  journal  about  15  years  ago. 

Readers  are  reminded  that  dahlias 
grown  from  seed  started  now  will  bloom 

before  the  end  of  summer . 

At  the  Oregon  Experiment  Station  re¬ 
ports  of  the  Rural  crossbred  hybrid 
wheats  are  as  follows: 

Willets.  Hybrid  between  wheat  and 
rye.  Heads  long  and  compact.  In  many 
instances  there  are  five  grains  in  the 
rank.  Chaff  white;  straw  bluish  tinge, 
coarse  and  stiff,  55  inches  high;  grain 
amber  color,  shatters  easily,  uneven  in 
size. 

Johnson.  Heads  medium  length,  quite 
compact  and  uniform,  chaff  white, 
bearded,  some  of  the  awns  fall  off  when 
ripe;  straw  bluish  tinge,  coarse  and  stiff, 
55  inches  high;  grain  large,  white  with 
some  grains  light  amber,  uniform  in  size. 

The  report  mentions  Beal  as  one  of  five 
of  the  best  varieties  of  white  wheat,  which 
have  been  grown  on  the  experimental 
grounds  for  two  succeeding  years.  Over 
a  hundred  samples  of  these  varieties 
have  been  sent  to  farmers  in  the  State  for 

trial . 

Experiments  recently  made  by  A.  B. 
Griffiths  confirm  those  made  by  Muntz, 
that  the  roots  of  beans,  barley,  hemp  and 
corn,  were  capable  of  absorbing  am¬ 
monium  salts  without  their  first  being 

changed  into  nitrates . 

For  six  named  gladioli  try  The  R.  N.¬ 
Y.’s  selection  :  Addison,  Eugene,  Scribe, 

Lord  Byron,  Le  Phare,  Napoleon  III . 

“Snow  White”  is  the  best  white 
gladiolus .  . 

One  of  the  prettiest  flowers  of  the  lily 
tribe  is  Amaryllis  formosissima,  the  red 
Jacobean  Lily.  Years  ago  The  R.  N.-Y. 
paid  a  dollar  a  bulb  for  it  and  was  well 
pleased.  Now  it  may  be  purchased  for 

$1.50  per  dozen . 

Do  not  forget  among  cannas  Madame 

Crozy.  It  is  prettier  than  Star  of  ’91 . 

Bronson  is  a  new  ipomoea  of  singular 
habit.  The  stems  are  broad,  flat,  corru¬ 
gated  and  twisted.  It  is  a  native  of 
Cuba  and  often  grows  40  feet  in  a  sea¬ 
son.  The  white  flowers  are  an  inch  in 

diameter,  and  of  an  exquisite  odor . 

The  Boston  Ivy  is  well  named  for  one 
reason.  Those  who  visit  Boston,  never 
having  seen  the  vine  before,  will  be  sure 
to  purchase  it.  The  finest  residences  of 
Boston,  as  well  as  many  of  the  surbur- 
ban  factories,  are  covered  with  Ampe- 

lopsis  Veitchii,  the  botanical  name . 

Clematis  coccinea  bears  beautiful 
urn-shaped  flowers  of  a  bright  scarlet 
color.  It  is  a  hardy  herbaceous  clematis, 
too  handsome  not  to  be  grown  in  every 

collection . 

The  new  single  tuberous  begonias  are 
offered  at  $1.00  a  dozen  ;  the  finest  doub¬ 
les  for  $2.50 . 

According  to  the  Connecticut  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  the  quality  of  Canada 
ashes  has  deteriorated  of  late. 

A  ton  of  unleached  wood  ashes  of  good 
quality  contains  110  pounds  of  potash, 
40  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  1,220 
pounds  of  carbonate  of  lime  and  mag¬ 
nesia . 

The  agricultural  value  of  ashes  con¬ 
sists  largely  in  the  finely  divided  carbon¬ 
ate  of  lime  which  they  contain,  which  is 
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of  great  account,  in  many  cases  as  an 
amendment,  and  in  promoting  the  pro¬ 
cesses  of  decay  and  nitrification  within 

the  soil . 

Now,  as  Prof.  Johnson  shows,  an  ap¬ 
plication  in  late  fall  of  20  bushels  of 
burned  oyster-shell  lime  (40  pounds  to 
the  bushel),  at  12  cents  per  bushel,  would 
supply  as  much  lime  as  a  ton  of  ashes  at 
a  cost  of  $2.40  ;  500  pounds  of  cotton  hull 
ashes  in  addition  would  cost  $8.75,  and 
supply  as  much  or  more  potash  than  a 
ton  of  Canada  ashes,  and  considerably 
more  phosphoric  acid.  The  weight  of 
both  would  be  1,300  pounds,  as  against 
2,000  pounds  of  Canada  ashes,  which  in¬ 
volves  a  saving  in  cartage — the  cost 
$11.15,  a  little  less  than  Canada  ashes 
cost  on  an  average.  Farmers  should 
consider  this  showing . 

A  sample  of  “fresh  hen  manure” 
analyzed  by  the  Connectieut  Station  con¬ 
tained  nitrogen  0.56,  phosphoric  acid  0.35, 

potash  0.36 . 

At  wholesale,  kainit  is  worth  from  $9 
to  $10  per  ton,  at  which  price  the  actual 
potash  costs  about  four  cents  the  pound.. 

At  the  Indiania  Experiment  Station 
84  kinds  of  potatoes  were  raised.  Gov. 
Rusk  heads  the  list  with  at  the  rate  of 
415  bushels  per  acre,  and  Alexander  next, 
310  bushels.  A  complete  fertilizer  gave 
the  best  yield.  The  omissson  of  potash 
or  phosphate  decreased  the  yield.  The 
addition  of  nitrogen  made  no  material 
difference.  Half  tubers  produced  a  larger 
yield  than  whole  tubers.  Seed  ends  gave 
a  much  larger  proportion  of  large  tubers. 
This  is  contrary  to  The  R  N.-Y.’s  repeat¬ 
ed  trials.  Subsoil  plowing  gave  but  a 
slight  increase  of  crop  ;  mulching  was  in¬ 
jurious . 

Sixty-three  varieties  of  strawberries 
were  tested  during  1891.  The  10  most 
productive  ones  were  Bubach,  Edgar 
Queen,  Enhance,  Greenville,  Haverland, 
Katie,  Park  Beauty,  Pearl,  Shuster’s  Gem, 
Warfield.  The  10  of  best  quality  were 
Brunette,  Cumberland,  Eureka,  Gypsie, 
Henderson,  Katie,  Lovett’s  Early,  Miami, 

Pearl  and  Sharpless . 

Of  red  raspberries  Cuthbert  and  the  old 
Brandywine  head  the  list.  Of  blackcaps 

Hilborn  is  the  best  of  its  season . 

Fourteen  varieties  of  blackberries 
were  tested.  Minnewaski  and  Snyder 
scored  perfect  in  firmness.  Erie,  Minne¬ 
waski  and  Stone’s  Hardy  rank  highest  as 
to  size  of  berry,  while  for  quality  and 
productiveness  Erie  stands  first,  with 
Snyder  and  Taylor  second . 

Abstracts. 


school  directors  who  think  a  good  plow- 
boy  worth  more  wages  than  a  good 
teacher.” 

- Ohio  Farmer  :  “  In  particular  we 

protest  against  the  sort  of  talk  that  sneer- 
ingly  insinuates  or  directly  asserts  that 
the  farmer  had  better  attend  to  his  farm¬ 
ing  and  let  politics  alone.” 
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FREE. 

RDY  ROSES 

ng  Planting.)  ®  ™ 

lost  stock  1  NEWEST  Varieties, 
tnerica.  |  FINEST  PLANTS, 

ELLWANGER  &  BARRY, 

ML  Hope  Nurseries,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

- Industrialist  :  “  Alfalfa  has  proved 

a  surprising  success  upon  the  sandy  soil 
of  south  centr  il  Kansas  wherever  tried. 
Three  crops  the  first  year  and  good  hog 
pasture  all  winter  were  not  uncommon 
results  among  the  experimenters.” 

- Century:  “  People  who  always  re¬ 
ceive  you  with  great  cordiality  rarely 
care  for  you.  Your  true  friends  make 
you  a  partaker  of  their  humors.” 


Newest  Kinds  of  Strawberry  Plants 

FOR  SALE. 

Edgar  Queen  P.  and  Boynton  P.,  50  cents  per  100, 
$4  per  1,000;  Enhance,  75  cents  per  dozen,  $1.25  per  100; 
Lovett's  S.,  50  cents  per  dozen,  $1.50  per  100,  $12  per 
1,000;  PhiUlpp’s  Seedling  $1  per  dozen,  $2  per  100,  $15 
per  1,000;  Westbrook  P.,  50  cents  per  dozen,  $2  per 
100 ;  Standard,  $1  per  dozen,  $2.50  per  100;  Mrs.  Cleve¬ 
land,  05  cents  per  dozen,  $1  per  100:  California  S., 
Gandy  S.  and  Eureka  P.,  50  cents  per  100,  $0  per  1,000; 
strong  plants;  by  mall  pleaso  add  10  cents  per  dozen; 
well  packed  to  ship  any  distance;  20  cents  per  100;  100 
and  1,000  by  express  or  freight. 

JAMES  LIPPINCOTT,  JR.,  Mount  Holly,  N.  J. 


“  Whenever  you  see  people  in  any 
crisis  of  feeling  acting  as  you  think  they 
should  naturally  act,  depend  upon  it  that 
they  are  acting  artificially;  for  nature  is 
nearly  always  clumsy,  and,  as  it  were, 
unnatural.  It  is  rather  self-conscious  in¬ 
difference  that  does  the  right  thing.” 

“  Unrequited  love  is  seldom  so  per¬ 
sistent  as  romancers  would  have  it.  A 
stick  of  wood  cannot  long  burn  alone.” 

“  The  power  of  unqualified  assertion 
in  literature  is  very  great,  because  most 
readers  are  never  in  that  active  state  of 
mind  which  examines  and  combats.” 


BE  HAPPY  WHILE  YOU  LIVE,  FOR 

.  YOU  WILL  BE  A  LONG  TIME  DEAD 

2  j  *  To  be  Happy  buy  a 

SlSTEEL  MILL 

AND  A  DANDY  STEEL  TOWER. 


quire,  rmo^l'  for  years,  therefore  no  more  eilmb- 
Ing  towers,  no  more  tilting  towers  to  break 
down  and  injure  you  or  your  cattle.  Needs  no 
attention  and  is  warranted  to  last  longer  than 
other  mills  that  arc  oiled,  and  Will  He  Sent  to 
Good  Parties  on  30  I>ay»  Test  Trial.  If  not 
satisfactory  freight  will  be  paid  both  ways.  Th« 
Dandy  Steel  Tower  is  a  Four  Corner  Tower,  th« 
corners  being  made  out  of  heavy  angle  steel.  The 
girts  and  braces  are  very  strong  and  substantial, 
and  of  the  very  best  steel  made.  It  Is  the  most 
graceful,  strong  and  durable  tower  on  the  market, 
and  can  be  erected  in  one-half  the  time  of  awoodeo 
tower. We  will  not  allow  ourselves  to  be  undersold, 
m  ... _ uii.a  aa:n  r  C^^A  Milt  Oa 


DTM  OQ  MOWERS 

Di  1M  UDflO  TWINE 

1891  SALES  137,665:  MACHINES 


AND  TWENTY-SIX  imillion:  POUNDS  of  TWINE 


ctr  A copy  ,GR ass,  GRAIN  &  GAIN 


”  A  BOOK 

FOR  FARMERS 


OEERING  AGENTS 
EVERYWHERE 


Wm.  PEERING  &  CO. 

Chicago,  U.  S. 


- New  York  Times  :  “  Why  is  not  the 

farmer  to  have  as  fair  a  start  in  this  life 
as  any  other  man  ?  His  occupation  is  the 
most  important  of  any.  As  he  works  to 
the  best  advantage,  the  world  gains,  and 
mankind  live  the  easier  and  pleasanter. 
He  feeds  and  clothes  the  world,  and  his 
industry  sets  all  others  in  profitable 
motion.  It  is  for  him  primarily  that  the 
railroads  are  made  and  the  ships  plow  the 
ocean.  The  farmers’  crops  are  the  talk 
of  the  financiers,  and  the  banks  arrange 
their  funds  for  the  purchase  of  them. 
Every  other  industry  waits  on  that  of  the 
farmer.  And  surely  it  must  be  for  the 
general  advantage  that  the  farmers 
shou'd  be  the  most  intelligent  of  men 
when  all  this  responsibility  falls  on  them. 
And  much  more,  as  the  farmers,  with 
worthy  ambition,  desire  to  exercise  their 
full  weight  and  influence  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  this  great  nation,  how  can  they 
properly  fulfill  the  highest  privilege  and 
duty  of  the  citizen  without  adequate 
mental  training  and  a  wide  knowledge  of 
history  and  of  human  affairs  ? 

“  All  this  being  so,  how  can  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  farmers’  boys  be  safely 
neglected  ?  As  a  rule,  the  commonest 
city  schools  are  in  advance  of  the  best  of 
the  rural  schools.  As  a  blind  man  can¬ 
not  understand  what  light  or  color  is,  so 
an  uneducated  man  cannot  realize  the 
necessity  for  education,  and  this  inability 
is  the  great  obstacle  to  the  improvement 
of  country  schools.  There  are  rural 
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44  The  Weeder  has  come  to  stay; 
no  doubt  about  that." 

T.  B.  TERRY. 
1  I  can  not  see  how  any  progress¬ 
ive  farmer  can  do  without  one." 

J.  S.  WOODWARD. 


“  A  second  year’s  trial  convinces 
me  more  than  ever  of  its  value.” 

JOHN  GOULD. 
44  It  fully  supersedes  the  hoe,  doing 
better  work  and  ten  times  as  fast.” 

W.  I.  CHAMBERLAIN. 


4  The  Weeder  keeps  the  laud  clean  and  mellow,  and  is  just  what  I  ha 
been  wanting  for  years.”  WALDO  F.  BROWN. 

<THE  UNIVERSAL  WEEDER  CO.,  North  Wears,  N.  H. 

Agents:  THE  GEO.  L.  SQUIER  MFG.  CO.,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  JOHN  FOSTER,  Rochester,  N.  Y 
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We  are  informed  that  the  Iowa  Beauty  and  Childs’ 
Strawberries  are  the  same.  Iowa  Beauty  is  the  proper 
name  by  priority.  The  second  name  of  “  Childs”  was 
given  without  reason  or  authority.  The  berry  is  con¬ 
spicuously  advertised  under  both  names,  and  readers 
are  advised  accordingly. 

*  * 

As  to  the  hardiness  of  grapes  or  small  fruits  of  any 
kinds ;  of  shrubs  or  trees,  the  past  winter  has  not 
been  a  test  season  at  the  Rural  Grounds.  A  somewhat 
careful  examination  does  not  show  any  injury  except 
from  anthracnose,  which  has  done  more  damage  there 
for  several  years  past  than  all  other  causes  combined. 
*  * 

Readers  have  been  asking  lots  of  questions  about 
that  great  celery  crop  of  Mr.  Nivens.  That’s  right — 
we  print  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  give  information  on  farm 
matters,'  and  the  more  questions  we  get  the  more  in¬ 
telligently  can  we  give  our  readers  what  they  want. 
We  don’t  begin  to  “  know  it  all,”  but  we’ll  try  to  learn. 
Mr.  N.  answers  a  few  of  these  questions  this  week. 
His  remarks  on  artificial  irrigation  will  interest  all 
gardeners.  *  # 

Is  there  any  good  Reason  why  this  country  cannot 
afford  to  have  the  same  mailing  privileges,  especially 
in  regard  to  postage  on  merchandise,  which  are  en¬ 
joyed  by  Canadians  ?  If  Canada  is  satisfied  with  four 
cents  per  pound  postage  for  merchandise,  why  not  the 
United  States  ?  Is  there  any  good  reason  why  we 
have  to  pay  exorbitant  express  rates,  merely  to  make 
a  few  men  or  corporations  immensely  rich  ?  Why  not 
a  parcel  post  as  enjoyed  by  other  nations  ?  Why  can¬ 
not  Uncle  Sam  carry  our  packages  as  well  as  our  let¬ 
ters  and  papers,  etc.,  at  first  cost  ? 

*  * 

Two  weeks  ago  The  R.  N.-Y.  gave  a  short  account 
of  the  poultry  department  at  Cornell.  We  want  our 
readers  to  remember  that  this  poultry  keeping  is  a 
regular  part  of  the  college  course.  Students  could 
start  now  and  take  a  nine-weeks’  course  in  poultry 
culture  free  of  tuition  and  at  a  very  moderate  expense 
for  board  and  other  expenses.  This  is  the  first  attempt 
yet  made  in  the  United  States  to  give  thorough,  prac¬ 
tical  and  scientific  instruction  in  this  very  important 
branch  of  agriculture.  The  facilities  for  teaching  are 
excellent  while  Mr.  Wyckoff’s  famous  poultry  farm  is 
close  at  hand  to  serve  as  an  extra  object  lesson.  There 
are  hundreds  of  young  poultrymen  in  this  country 
who  would  be  greatly  helped  by  this  course,  and  we 
hope  they  will  take  advantage  of  it. 

*  * 

The  R.  N.-Y.  would  suggest  to  the  horticultural 
professors  of  our  experiment  stations  that  they  give  a 
portion  of  their  time  this  year  to  crossing  chestnuts, 
the  best  of  our  American  sorts  one  with  another  and 
with  the  best  of  the  Japan  varieties,  the  Paragon,  Ad¬ 
vance,  Reliance  and  Success,  for  instance.  Then,  too, 
the  best  native  hickories  might  well  be  crossed.  Among 
ornamental  trees,  the  maples,  the  horsechestnuts,  the 
locusts,  the  oaks,  the  birches,  the  lindens  and  the 
elms  and,  finally,  the  conifers,  present  a  wide  and 
promising  field  for  experiments  of  this  nature.  Let 
the  professors’  assistants  attend  to  trying  new  sorts  of 
strawberries  and  the  like — that  doesn’t  require  any 
especial  scientific  training — while  the  professors  them¬ 
selves  devote  a  reasonable  part  of  their  time  to  the 
development  of  the  possibilities  of  new  and  wonderful 
varieties  that  may  result  from  crossbreeding  and 
lij'bridization.  We  don’t  like  to  see  §2,500  men  wast¬ 
ing  their  time  upon  §500  labor. 

*  * 

In  spite  of  his  reiterated  assertions,  often  confirmed 
by  the  strongest  sort  of  language,  that  he  would  never 
yield  to  or  even  cooperate  with  the  Sugar  Trust,  Claus 
Spreckels  has  lately  sold  his  vast  sugar-making  plants 
and  interests  to  that  monopoly  for,  it  is  said,  §7,000,000. 
Owing  to  late  purchases  of  other  sugar  works,  the 
trust  has  now  complete  and  absolute  control  of  all  the 
sugar  refining  business  in  the  United  States.  It  can 
bull  and  bear  the  market  and  fix  prices  to  suit  its  own 
interest  without  fear  of  competition  or  of  any  inter¬ 
ference  whatever  from  American  rivals.  Its  property 
is  now  capitalized  at  §50,000,000,  though  a  fair  estimate 
puts  its  real  value  at  about  §20,000,000.  The  remainder 
is  “  water  ”  on  which  the  public  will  be  expected  to 
pay  large  interest  in  good  legal-tender  money.  What 


the  interest  will  be  may  be  inferred  from  the  profits 
of  the  Standard  Oil  Trust,  which  in  the  last  two  years 
amounted  to  §26,000,000  reserve  fund,  in  addition  to  an 
annual  dividend  of  12  per  cent  to  the  certificate  holders! 
A  bill  is  now  before  Congress  to  repeal  the  duty  of  a 
quarter  of  a  cent  per  pound  imposed  by  the  McKinley 
tariff  on  refined  foreign  sugar  as  a  check  on  the 
expected  exactions  of  the  Sugar  Trust,  and  the  demand 
for  its  speedy  passage  is  becoming  clamorous  through¬ 
out  the  country.  *  # 

A  dispatch  to  the  city  press  says  that  some  one  has 
placed  large  quantities  of  lime  in  two  trout  streams  in 
Ulster  County,  N.  Y.,  thereby  killing  all  the  trout. 
The  vandalism  was  not  discovered  until  the  ice  went 
out,  when  the  shores  were  lined  with  the  dead  fish.  A 
large  portion  of  these  streams  has  been  leased  by 
sportsmen  in  New  York,  who  have  put  up  signs  warn¬ 
ing  off  trespassers,  and  it  is  thought  the  fish  were 
killed  by  some  one  who  regards  this  as  an  encroach¬ 
ment  on  his  rights.  This  is  not  a  sufficient  provoca¬ 
tion  for  such  a  piece  of  vandalism,  but  until  human 
nature  is  essentially  changed,  there  will  be  no  stopping. 
City  sportsmen  will  do  well  to  take  the  hint  and  stop 
their  selfish  efforts  to  monopolize  this  sport.  All 
through  the  mountainous  parts  of  the  State,  for  years 
past,  this  work  has  been  going  on,  until  hundreds  of 
lakes  and  trout  streams,  which  have  been  at  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  the  public  from  time  immemorial,  are  now  in 
private  hands.  The  men  of  money  have  them  nearly 
all.  It  is  time  to  cry  halt.  Let  our  fishing  alone, 
Messrs.  Millionaires.  *  * 

An  excellent  law  has  just  been  passed  by  the  New 
York  Legislature  and  signed  by  Governor  Flower.  Its 
object  is  to  reduce  to  the  lowest  degree  the  danger  of 
the  evasion  of  taxes  on  personal  property  in  towns 
within  counties  containing  upwards  of  300,000  inhabi¬ 
tants  ;  because  experience  has  amply  demonstrated 
that  such  evasions  are  easiest  and  more  frequent  in 
the  large  centers  of  population.  The  new  law  now  in 
force  prohibits  the  deduction  from  assessment  of  per¬ 
sonal  property,  1,  of  debts  for  the  purchase  of  non- 
taxable  property  ;  2,  debts  on  account  of  indirect  lia¬ 
bility,  as  surety,  guarantor,  indorser  or  otherwise; 
and,  3,  debts  contracted  for  the  purpose  of  evading 
taxation.  The  common  evasion  of  taxation  on  personal 
property  is  merely  a  premium  on  perjury.  A  stringent 
enforcement  of  this  law  should  therefore  greatly  in¬ 
crease  the  amount  of  taxes  yielded  by  personal  prop¬ 
erty,  and  thus  do  much  to  equalize  the  burden  of  taxa¬ 
tion.  Will  it,  however,  be  strictly  enforced  ?  Will 
not  the  premiums  on  perjury  be  increased  rather  than 
demolished  by  it  ?  #  * 

The  New  York  capitalists  who  are  bitterly  opposed 
to  the  taxation  of  personal  property,  have  just  been 
trying  clandestinely  to  carry  through  the  New  York 
Legislature  a  bill  in  support  of  their  selfish  princi¬ 
ples.  In  it  they  wished  the  method  of  taxation  for 
each  county  to  be  left  to  local  option.  They  based 
their  arguments  on  the  specious  pretext  that  the  meas¬ 
ure  would  be  of  vast  importance  to  the  farming  and 
poorer  classes,  and  lobbied  energetically  in  its  favor. 
The  farmers,  however,  were  too  keen  to  be  deceived  by 
the  tricksters.  They  refused  to  sanction  a  law  that 
would  give  every  county  a  pet  scheme,  so  that, 
instead  of  one,  there  would  be  a  hundred  differ¬ 
ent  and  warring  interests  in  the  State.  They  ob- 
jeeted  to  leaving  the  question  of  taxation  to  local 
authorities  any  more  than  the  death  penalty,  and 
the  Assembly  accordingly  defeated  the  measure  by  a 
vote  of  78  to  32.  The  presence  of  lobbyists  from  New 
York  city  working  energetically  in  favor  of  the  bill 
straightway  set  all  the  farmers  for  whose  special  ben¬ 
efit  it  was  alleged  to  be  introduced,  strongly  against  it. 
Evidently  they  feared  the  capitalists  even  when  offer¬ 
ing  them  a  gift.  *  # 

Machine  politics  are  abominable  and  damnable  to 
the  last  degree.  The  Republican  “  machine  ”  and  the 
Democratic  “  machine”  are  equally  bad.  The  only 
excuse  for  either  is  the  conscienceless,  selfish,  inexcus¬ 
able,  meritless,  hoggish  ambition  of  the  “bosses”  who 
run  them  in  their  own  interests  utterly  regardless  of 
the  public  needs,  and  regardful  of  the  people  only  in 
so  far  as  the  dear  public  may  be  hoodwinked  into 
voting  as  the  “  bosses”  dictate  and  their  “  machines” 
register.  In  the  great  upheaval  of  national  feeling 
30  years  ago,  all  of  the  machines  were  overturned,  and 
the  people  ruled  for  a  time.  Then  gradually  our 
whilom  servants  became  bosses  in  turn  and  dragged 
out  from  the  devil’s  own  storehouse  the  discarded 
instruments  of  political  degradation,  which  ever  since 
by  constant  use  and  “  improvements  ”  have  increased 
in  satanic  effectiveness  in  their  work  of  corruption  of 
men  and  prostitution  of  the  people’s  concerns  to  the 
condition  of  slavish  service  to  the  mean  ambitions  of 
the  machine  Lords.  Perhaps  the  Farmers’  Alliance 
and  the  Grange  are  to  be  the  instruments  for  the  kill¬ 


ing  of  the  curse,  but  they  need  not  hope  to  suuse  d  b 
any  machine  methods.  We  believe  that  the  only  way 
to  destroy  the  evil,  root  and  branch,  is  by  striking  at 
the  root.  The  machines  expose  their  roots  in  the 
primaries  of  both  the  big  political  parties.  Let  all 
honest  farmers  join  with  honest  townsfolk  and  attend 
the  primaries  in  force,  choosing  honest  men  to  repre¬ 
sent  them  in  the  district  and  State  councils  of  the 
parties.  Put  up  honest  MEN  as  the  candidates  of  both 
parties,  and  then  it  will  matter  little  which  “  party ’’ 
wins  in  the  race.  Then  we  may  have  substantial  hope 
for  the  success  of  the  present  revolts  against  the  sel¬ 
fish  rule  of  the  machine  bosses  in  New  York,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  the  country  at  large.  Attend  the  primaries 
in  full  force  !  Smash  all  “slates!”  Insist  on  honest 
men  as  candidates  !  Vote  for  the  honest  men  regard¬ 
less  of  party  !  So  shall  the  farmer  and  mechanic  alike 
get  justice  from  the  government. 

*  * 

A  short  time  ago  both  houses  of  the  New  Jersey 
Legislature,  by  a  decisive  vote,  passed  a  bill  to  validate 
the  Reading  Railroad  leases  which  created  the  gigantic 
coal  monopoly  lately  denounced  in  these  columns.  It 
was  boldly  charged  by  responsible  papers  in  New 
York  city  and  elsewhere  that  vast  sums  had  been  dis¬ 
tributed  among  the  legislative  Solons.  or  placed  at 
their  disposal,  to  secure  the  passage  of  the  measure,  as 
high  as  §32,000  having,  it  is  charged,  been  paid  in  one 
known  case.  Governor  Abbett,  however,  has  nullified 
the  action  of  the  legislature,  by  practically  vetoing 
the  bill,  not  a  little  to  the  joy  of  the  public.  As  a 
general  bribe,  the  monopoly  promised  not  to  raise  the 
price  of  coal  in  New  Jersey  ;  but  it  was  well-known 
that  immediately  after  the  measure  had  beeome'a  law, 
the  price  would  be  raised  25  cents  a  ton  in  New'  York 
and  the  New  England  States.  Those  in  search  of  a 
monopoly  appear  reckless  in  the  extravagance  of  their 
bribes  to  secure  it  until  we  reflect  that  they  can 
well  afford  to  pay  hundreds  of  thousands  for  a  priv¬ 
ilege  which  will  enable  them,  a  trifle  later,  to  collect 
millions  in  return,  from  a  helpless,  but  indignant 
public.  *  * 

Brevities. 

Never  see  the  spring  come  in  so  quick  before; 

Stood  an’  breathed  a  lungful  at  the  kitchen  door, 

See  the  grass  a-sproutin’  by  the  kitchen  walk, 

See  a  robin  hoppin’  an’  a  pie-plant  stalk; 

Pokin’  in  the  garden  wis’t  that  I  cud  stay 
At  the  door  a-dreamin’  in  the  sun  all  day. 

But  the  dinner  cookin’  an’  my  biggest  tub, 

Full  o’  clo’es  called  louder — back  I  went  to  scrub. 

Gut  ter  stick  ter  duty— ain’t  gut  time  fer  play, 

“  Wis’t  I’s  back  to  girlhood!”— all  that  I  could  say! 

Pop  come  in  an’  Bee  me  sorter  sad  an’  bent, 

Sed  ’at  somethin’  told  him  I’d  worked  out  my  stent. 

“Quit  yer  work  a  minute— come  an’  stan’  with  me 
Where  we’ll  ketch  the  sunshine  of  the  spring,”  says  he. 

Ketched  my  arm  an’  pulled  me  to  the  kitchen  door, 

Never  seen  the  sunshine  half  so  bright  before. 

I  jest  bust  out  cryin’  as  I  hain’t  fer  years; 

Beats  all  how  much  trouble  washed  out  with  them  tears. 

Then  the  pot  biled  over,  an’  I  had  ter  go 
Back  ter  save  the  dinner— heart  jest  all  aglow. 

Pop  wTent  off  a-singin’  like  he  uster  do; 

I  went  back  to  washln’  happy  through  an’  through. 

Ketched  myself  a-tunin’  up  my  voice  ter  sing. 

Beats  all  howT  yer  sperets  rises  in  the  spring. 

School  books  cost  altogether  too  much  ! 

Clover  captures  nitrogen  ;  Timothy  eats  it. 

The  clover  field  is  mightier  than  the  pen— for  pigs. 

The  foot  has  no  use  for  the  little  toe.  The  coming  man  will  have 
but  four  toes. 

Don’t  burn  our  good  opinions  in  the  heat  that  arises  from  your 
selfish  self-conceit. 

Ten  minutes  spent  in  making  a  straight  row  will  save  10  hours  of 
dodging  around  the  crooks  in  hoeing  or  cultivating. 

The  farmer’s  boy  is  just  now  especially  anxious  to  learn  whether 
the  Anti-Crank  Bill  pending  before  Congress,  includes  the  grindstone. 

Just  pitch  in  and  do  the  share  of  business  that  the  world  puts  in  your 
hands.  If  you  won’t  do  this,  get  out  of  the  way  and  let  somebody  else 
do  it. 

The  latest  scheme  of  the  Pasteur  Institute  directors  is  to  call  for  a 
law  compelling  all  owners  of  dogs  to  have  their  pets  inoculated  against 
hydrophobia.  If  that  is  done,  they  claim,  there  will  be  absolutely  no 
danger  from  “  mad  dogs.” 

We  have  been  told  about  Mr.  Wyckoff’s  successful  poultry  farm. 
His  success  is  based  upon  what  may  be  called  the  “new  methods.” 
Now  we  learn  how  Mr.  Sidway  has  succeeded  by  “old  methods.”  Now 
what  about  it— are  both  men  right,  both  wrong,  or  what? 

There  are  Americans  who  are  content  to  buy  peanuts  at  the  rate  of 
$7  per  bushel.  There  are  other  Americans  who  are  content  to  let  their 
hogs  dig  and  eat  their  peanut  crop.  This  shows  that  America  is  a 
great,  big  country.  Too  big  for  any  one  horse  or  “peanut”  legislation. 

The  indications  are  that  potato  growing  is  to  have  quite  a  “boom” 
in  France.  Many  farmers  propose  to  substitute  it  for  the  sugar  beet, 
growing  potatoes  for  cattle  food,  making  starch  and  alcohol  and  also 
for  the  rotative  value  of  this  crop  as  a  cleaner  and  for  preparing  the 
ground  for  wheat. 

Massachusetts  requires  milk  to  contain  13  per  cent  of  solids  for 
10  months  in  the  year,  and  12  per  cent  for  the  months  of  May  and  June. 
That  strikes  us  as  being  a  tolerably  fair  adjustment  of  the  mooted 
question  of  what  shall  the  standard  be.  The  fact  that  the  law  in  New 
York  requires  only  12  per  cent  for  solids,  gives  the  “  crooks  ”  of  the 
trade  a  wide  margin  for  their  work. 

Breathes  there  a  man  with  soul  so  dead,  who  hath  not  to  his  good 
wife  said,  I’ll  make  a  garden  sure  this  year  and  heap  our  larder  with 
good  cheer;  who  hath  not  hied  himself  with  speed  to  purchase  of  the 
garden  seed  ?  If  such  there  breathes,  most  sure  I  hope,  dyspepsia’ll 
catch  him  with  a  rope,  and  while  he  aches,  before  his  eyes  may  visions 
of  "  green  things  ”  arise.  May  ghosts  of  luscious  garden  truck  come 
torture  him  and  steal  his  “  luck.” 

Green  Lima  beans  contain  31J4  per  cent  of  nutriment  and  seven  per 
cent  of  protein— higher  in  both  than  any  other  green  vegetable,  green 
peas  being  next  in  amount  of  protein  (muscle-making  food.)  Lima  beans 
yield  more  protein,  pound  for  pound,  than  oysters,  clams,  lobster, 
fish,  like  perch,  black  fish,  shad  or  whole  cod,  and  more  than  half  as 
much  as  cuts  of  beef  from  neck,  ribs,  rump  or  plate,  or  cuts  from 
breast,  neck,  loin  or  forequarter  of  veal.  The  Lima  bean  gives  the 
closest  imitation  of  meat  that  can  be  grown  on  a  vine. 
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Chemicals  and  Celery.— V. 


HOW  I  GREW  $2,000  WORTH  ON  ONE  ACRE. 

[For  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  not  read  the  previous  articles  of 
this  series,  we  will  say  that  Mr.  Nivens  grows  his  celery  on  the  top  of 
the  ground  in  rows  seven  inches  apart  each  way.  The  plants  are  set 
out  when  two  or  three  inches  high.  The  ground  is  well  enriched  with 
stable  manure,  carefully  plowed  and  harrowed  smooth.  Mr.  Nivens 
used  1,500  pounds  of  Stockbridge  fertilizer,  broadcast  at  harrowing, 
and  1,200  pounds  more  when  the  plants  were  about  half  grown.  This, 
with  good  tillage  and  plenty  of  water,  made  the  crop.— Eds.] 

Bleaching  Celery. — Celery  to  be  good  must  be 
pleasing  to  the  eye  as  well  as  pleasant  to  the  taste,  or, 
in  other  words,  it  must  be  ornamental  as  well  as  useful. 
The  bunches  ought  to  be  uniform  in  size,  the  plants 
washed  clean  and  well  trimmed.  By  adopting  the  new 
method  of  growing  celery — that  .is,  planting  it  seven 
inches  apart — the  foliage  is  so  thick  that  beneath  it  is 
moist  and  dark,  causing  the  celery  to  bleach,  especially 
the  easily  blanching  varieties.  That  not  bleached 
before  it  is  time  to  secure  it  from  frost,  is  packed  in 
pits.  These  are  dug  from  18  inches  to  two  feet  deep, 
according  to  the  size  of  the  plants,  and  about  six  feet 
wide  ;  the  earth  is  thrown  on  each  side,  forming  a  wall 
one  foot  deep,  making  the  pit  about  2%  to  3  feet  deep, 
The  celery  is  dug  up  with  a  little  dirt  adhering  to  the 
roots,  carried  to  the  pits  and  closely  packed.  Posts 
are  placed  where  needed  to  stretch  stringers  on,  to 
support  the  covering  of  boards.  Be  sure  the  covering 
is  strong  enough  to  hold  up  from  three  to  eight  inches 
of  soil.  Leave  a  board  every  15  feet  that  can  be  taken 
off  to  give  air  and  to  get  at  the  celery  when  wanted. 
Cover  this  board  with  coarse  manure  so  that  it  may  be 
removed,  and  the  celery  taken  out  when  the  ground 
is  frozen. 

This  pit  is  described  as  a  substitute  for  cellars  or 
root-houses  and  answers  very  well  for  keeping  celery 
up  to  Thanksgiving  or  Christmas.  One  acre  of  celery 
well-grown  by  this  new  method  will  require  about 
one-tenth  of  an  acre  of  storage  room.  Very  few 
farmers  have  this  in  their  cellars  or  root-houses. 
Make  the  pits  about  one  foot  higher  on  one  side,  so 
that  the  water  may  run  off.  Do  not  store  your  celery, 
when  wet,  in  pits  or  cellars.  I  have  stored  celery  in 
pits  as  green  as  it  could  be  and  taken  it  out  in  Feb¬ 
ruary  and  March  well  bleached.  The  pits  are  dug  in 
the  field  near  the  celery,  so  that  the  latter  can  be 
easily  stored  when,  dug.  My  soil  is  a  sandy  loam,  so 
there  is  no  danger  of  water  getting  into  the  pits.  This 
high,  dry,  sandy  soil  is  considered  poor  soil  for  celery, 
but  my  experience  has  taught  me  that  nearly  all 
ground  can  be  made  good  by  a  judicious  use  of  water 
and  plant  food.  Let  me  advise  all  those  who  contem¬ 
plate  growing  celery  on  an  extensive  scale  not  to  do  it 
by  this  new  method  without  experience.  Let  each 
try  a  small  piece  first.  1  advise  all  experienced  celery 
growers  to  plant  a  portion  of  their  ground  in  this  way 
and  give  a  report  of  their  yield  in  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  May  we  have  a  fair,  honest  and  candid  re¬ 
port  of  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  growing 
the  crop  in  this  way.  It  is  now  a  very  important  crop 
and  its  importance  is  rapidly  increasing,  therefore  any 
information  obtained  from  actual  experience  whereby 
labor  is  saved,  the  cost  lessened  and  the  production  in¬ 
creased  will  be  gratefully  received. 


Cost  of  an  Acre. — The  expenses  of  growing  and 
marketing  one  acre  of  celery  by  the  new  method  are 


as  follows : 


1  pound  seed .  $2  50 

10  cords  manure .  50  00 

Spreading .  2  50 

Plowing .  2  00 

Raking  and  rolling .  5  00 

126,000  plants .  126  00 

Planting .  41  50 

Hoeing  and  weeding .  27  00 

Total . 


2  tons  fertilizer .  $80  00 

Sowing  fertilizer .  3  00 

Cleaning  and  marketing  ...  250  00 
Pitting  or  storing  a  portion 

of  the  crop .  50  00 

Cost  of  water  and  labor  in 
watering .  50  00 


,$680  50 


With  experience  some  of  these  expenses  can  be  re¬ 
duced.  Barnyard  manure  in  this  vicinity  is  worth 
from  $3  to  $4  per  cord.  The  cost  of  growing  126,000 
plants,  in  hot-beds  or  green-houses,  for  early  celery, 
would  amount  to  more  than  $1  per  thousand  ;  but  part 
of  the  plants  were  grown  in  the  field  at  a  cost  of  50 
cents  per  thousand.  The  cleaning  and  marketing 
would  cost  about  $120  if  the  celery  is  sold  to  commis¬ 
sion  merchants  and  marketed  from  the  field  before  it 
is  stored.  The  water  used  was  from  the  city  supply 
running  through  a  half  inch  meter,  conducted  through 
pipes  in  and  through  the  field,  where  we  attached  a 
hose  at  convenient  intervals.  The  water  supply  was 
very  unsatisfactory,  especially  when  the  celery  was 
large.  In  dry,  warm,  spells,  the  supply  was  insuf¬ 
ficient. 


In  my  next  Rural  article  a  few  thoughts  in  regard 
to  the  great  importance  of  irrigating  will  be  given, 
also  the  testimony  of  successful  farmers  in  this 
vicinity  who  have  used  steam  pumps  for  watering. 
The  testimony  of  Mr.  Budlong  will  be  very  interest¬ 
ing.  His  manure  bill  amounts  to  $30,000  every  year. 


Our  little  State  of  Rhode  Island  is  small,  but  we 
boast  of  having  one  of  the  largest  and  most  successful 
farmers  in  New  England.  robt.  niven. 

Sour  Milk  in  New  York. 

A  representative  of  The  Rural  dropped  into  the 
office  of  the  Union  Milk  Company  at  95  Eighth  Avenue 
on  Tuesday  morning,  April  5,  and  in  response  to  ques¬ 
tions  as  to  the  status  of  the  milk  market,  Manager 
Macomber  said  as  follows: 

“  There  is  a  great  shortage  in  the  milk  market  to¬ 
day.  The  very  Warm  weather,  which  began  on  Sunday, 
has  stimulated  the  demand  very  largely.  I  think  the 
market  would  take  30  per  cent  more  milk  to-day  than 
it  did  a  week  ago.  The  shortage  is  made  all  the  more 
pronounced  by  reason  of  the  large  amount  of  milk 
which  has  soured  in  transit.” 

“  Is  there  much  of  that  ?  ”  said  The  Rural. 

“  I  think  it  would  be  safe  to  say  that  out  of  the 
whole  amount  received  this  morning — not  far  from 
20,000  cans,  at  least  1,500  cans — were  soured.” 

“  How  do  you  account  for  this  state  of  affairs  ?  ” 

“  Simply  because  the  shippers  were  not  prepared  for 
summer  weather  and  the  milk  was  not  properly  cooled. 
It  will  be  all  right  in  a  day  or  two.” 

“  What  becomes  of  all  this  sour  milk  ?  ” 

“  Part  of  it,  that  which  is  shipped  directly  by 
dairymen,  is  returned  to  them,  and  they  are  the  losers. 
The  milk  from  creameries  owned  by  New  York  dealers, 
they  of  course  cannot  return.  It  is  made  up  into  but¬ 
ter,  pot  cheese,  etc. — as  best  can  be  done,  but  gen¬ 
erally  there  is  a  loss  for  its  owners.” 

“  How  is  the  Union  Milk  Company  flourishing  ?” 

“  Oh,  we  are  making  progress  all  the  while.  We 
have  just  bought  out  the  business  of  Farley  &  Varney 
of  2275  Seventh  Avenue,  a  business  of  about  50  cans 
per  day — mainly  a  wholesale  trade.  We  shall,  for  the 
present  at  least,  maintain  a  branch  office  at  that 
place.” 

“  How  about  your  retail  trade  ?  ” 

“  It  is  in  a  very  satisfactory  conlition.  We  are  run¬ 
ning  five  wagons  now  and  our  prospects  for  the  future 
are  very  bright.” 

The  Business  of  Seed  Growing. 

“  What  are  the  prospects  in  the  seed  trade  for  the 
coming  season?”  saidTiiE  R.  N.-  Y.  to  Mr.  W.  W.  Tracy, 
a  representative  of  the  firm  of  D.  M.  Ferry  &  Co.  of 
Detroit. 

“  Generally  they  are  very  good  indeed.  As  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact,  there  seems  to  be  a  shortage  in  most  Amer¬ 
ican-grown  seeds  and  there  has  been  quite  an  advance 
in  prices.” 

*  ‘  How  many  acres  does  it  take  to  grow  your  seeds, 
etc.,  and  where  are  they  grown?” 

“We  shall  contract  this  season  for  growing  seeds  on 
between  16,000  and  17,000  acres.  I  have  just  returned 
from  Mattituck,  Long  Island,  where  the  business  of 
growing  cabbage  seed  is  largely  carried  on.” 

“  Why  at  Mattituck  any  more  than  at  any  other 
place  ? ” 

“  That  is  a  question  not  easily  answered.  We  have 
found,  as  a  result  of  long  observation,  that  certain 
localities  are  best  for  certain  kinds  of  seeds,  and  we 
try  to  profit  by  that  knowledge.  Efforts  have  been 
made  elsewhere,  but  as  yet,  except  at  Puget  Sound, 
the  business  has  not  been  successful.  We  tried  it  and 
others  have  also  in  Jefferson  County,  N.  Y.,  on  some 
of  the  peninsulas  jutting  out  into  Lake  Ontario,  but 
the  business  was  not  as  successful  as  on  Long  Island. 
Cabbage  seed  was  formerly  largely  grown  on  the 
north  shore  of  Long  Island  Sound,  but  it  is  no  longer 
largely  carried  on  there,  the  business  being  more  suc¬ 
cessful  in  the  region  of  Mattituck.  We  also  grow  some 
turnip  seed  there  and  others  of  the  cruciferous  family. 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  for  many  years  to  come,  the 
bulk  of  these  seeds  grown  on  this  continent  will  be  on 
Long  Island  and  Puget  Sound.” 

“  Where  do  you  grow  your  pea  seeds  ?  ” 

“Principally  in  Jefferson  County,  N.  Y.,  and  in 
Canada.  There  is  an  erroneous  impression  among 
many  that  we  grow  peas  in  these  sections  because  of 
the  absence  of  the  pea  weevil,  but  such  is  not  the 
case.  There  are  plenty  of  these  pests  in  Jefferson 
County,  and  they  would  at  times  almost  destroy  crops 
if  the  planters  did  not  destroy  the  bugs  in  the  seed 
before  planting.” 

How  do  they  accomplish  this  ?  ” 

“  They  generally  subject  the  seed  to  the  fumes  of 
bi-sulphide  of  carbon,  which  does  the  work  effectually. 
Others  use  the  fumes  of  turpentine  and  think  it  quite 
as  good.” 

“  Do  these  pests  prevail  in  Canada  also?” 

“  Not  to  so  great  an  extent.  There  are  parts  of 
Canada  where,  for  some  unknown  reason,  the  weevils 
do  not  appear.  It  is  not  a  question  of  latitude,  for 
they  are  found  both  north  and  south  of  the  exempt 
sections.” 

“  Where  do  you  grow  your  melon  and  squash  seeds 
and  those  of  the  curcurbitse  family  generally  ?” 


“  As  far  north  as  they  can  be  grown  and  thoroughly 
mature.  Texas,  Georgia  and  other  Southern  States 
are  large  melon  growing  sections,  but  we  do  not  grow 
our  seeds  there.” 

“  Why  ?  Are  seeds  grown  further  north  better,  or 
earlier,  or  hardier  ?” 

“  Not  at  all — it  is  for  an  entirely  different  reason. 
Kansas  is  about  as  far  south  as  we  ever  attempt  to 
grow  melon  seeds.  The  reason  we  grow  them  further 
north  is  because  the  further  north  we  get,  the  larger 
proportion  of  seeds  are  yielded.  This  proportion  is  so 
much  greater  that  growers  can  produce  them  at  prices 
at  which  those  living  further  south  could  not  afford  to 
do.” 

“Then  the  locality  does  not  affect  the  melons  at  all?” 

“  No.  We  had  seeds  of  melons  which  were  grown  for 
five  years  in  Michigan,  planted  side  by  side  with  some 
that  were  grown  for  five  years  or  more  in  the  Gulf 
States.  There  was  no  difference  to  be  seen  in  either 
earliness,  hardiness  or  productiveness.  ” 

“  Do  you  have  much  trouble  with  hybridizing  in  case 
of  melons,  squashes,  etc.  ?” 

“  But  little.  We  have  to  guard  very  carefully  against 
the  crossing  of  different  varieties  of  the  same  species 
and  never  allow  them  to  be  planted  near  enough  for 
crossing  to  take  place.  There  are  yet  some  unsettled 
questions  or  problems  about  the  ease  with  which  dif¬ 
ferent  members  of  the  curcurbitse  family  hybridize  ; 
at  present  there  is  much  difference  of  opinion.” 

“  Do  all  reputable  seedsmen  take  the  same  methods 
that  you  use  in  contracting  for  seed  ?  Do  they  not  buy 
more  or  less  of  job-lots  about  the  country  ?” 

“  So  far  as  I  know,  I  think  all  honorable  dealers  use 
the  same  methods  and  refuse  to  buy  the  job-lots  of 
seed  that  are  offered.  Last  year  the  melon  crop  in  the 
South  was  so  large  that  in  some  sections  it  was  not 
marketed.  In  these  places,  they  simply  gathered  the 
seed,  and  almost  every  seedsman  in  the  country  has 
had  this  seed  offered  him  at  prices  much  lower  than 
seeds  grown  under  his  own  supervision  had  cost,  but  I 
do  not  know  of  a  single  case  where  a  sale  was  made. 
We  must  be  sure  of  the  varieties — we  cannot  afford 
mistakes.” 

“You  have  a  seed  farm  at  Detroit,  have  you  not  ?” 
“We  have  two,  containing  800  acres,  one  near 
Detroit,  and  the  other  near  Pontiac.  These  we  use  for 
growing  our  stock  seeds — that  is,  the  seeds  we  furnish 
to  those  with  whom  we  make  contracts  for  growing 
our  seeds.” 

“  Are  there  any  novelties  in  your  line  this  season  ?” 
“We  are  not  much  given  to  talk  about  novelties. 
We  have  a  new  pea,  the  Admiral,  which  promises  to 
be  a  very  desirable  variety  for  the  canning  trade.  It 
has  a  long  pod,  completely  filled  with  small  peas. 
These  can  be  picked  when  just  the  size  of  the  French 
canned  peas — petit  pois — and  very  much  resemble  them, 
but  they  are  more  productive  than  any  we  have  before 
had.  We  have  also  the  Speckled  Wax  Bean,  of  which 
I  think  very  highly.  It  has  a  yellow  pod,  round  and 
succulent,  is  a  very  strong  grower  and  is  late.  Being 
late,  I  think  it  is  less  liable  to  be  troubled  by  anthrac- 
nose  on  the  pods.  While  on  the  subject  of  beans,  I 
would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  a  new  pole  bean, 
which  we  received  from  J.  L.  Childs,  of  Floral  Park, 
N.  Y.  It  is  called  the  Horto-Lima  and  I  believe 
originated  in  Vermont.  I  think  it  a  very  valuable 
acquisition.  In  shape  it  is  like  the  Lima,  but  is  mot¬ 
tled  like  the  old  Horticultural  or  Wren’s  Egg  bean. 
The  vine  looks  more  like  the  Horticultural  than  the 
Lima.  The  bean  is  much  of  the  Lima  flavor,  is  very 
productive  and  is  earlier  than  any  of  our  other  pole 
beans.  We  shall  put  it  on  our  list  another  season. 

Business  Bits. 

A  Hint  to  the  Wise.— Will  some  one  In  New  York  or  Pennsylvania 
who  has  Canada  stock  peas  and  rape  seed  to  sell  at  farmers’  prices, 
advertise  In  The  Rural  that  we  may  know  where  we  can  get  a 
Supply  ?  SUBSCHIBKll. 

The  catalogue  received  from  A.  W.  Stevens  &  Son,  Auburn,  N.  Y., 
describes  other  machinery  besides  their  excellent  grinding  mills.  It 
Is  unique  In  design,  and  we  suppose  would  be  sent  on  application. 

There  are  few  articles  introduced  into  the  dairy  that  have  rendered 
so  much  service  for  the  expense  as  parchment  butter  paper.  It  is 
both  cheaper  and  better  than  any  other  covering.  We  order  a  supply 
every  spring  as  regularly  as  we  do  our  salt.  A.  G.  Elliot  &  Co.,  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  Pa.,  manufacture  and  send  samples  to  any  one  sending 
postage. 

The  Field  Force  Pump  Company  of  Lockport,  N.  Y.,  sends  out  a 
catalogue  of  its  spraying  pumps,  that  every  progressive  farmer 
and  fruit  grower  should  have  It  describes  every  thing  needed  for 
spraying.  The  farmer  who  neglects  to  spray  his  fruit  trees  loses  much 
more  money  than  he  pays  in  taxes. 

Hawkeye  Grub  and  Stump  Machine.— The  catalogue  sent  by 
James  Milne  &  Sons,  of  Scotch  Grove,  la.,  is  very  interesting,  because 
it  tells  the  actual  experience  of  practical  men.  The  Hawkeye  stump 
puller  is  a  powerful  machine.  When  it  hitches  to  a  stump  and 
the  horse  starts,  the  stump  has  to  come  ;  there  is  no  help  for  it. 
It  can  pull  all  the  stumps  on  an  acre  without  being  moved,  and  can 
also  be  used  to  move  houses  or  other  heavy  objects. 

Pay  the  Goat’s  Board,— Here  is  a  question  we  must  submit  to 
our  readers  :  “  What  is  a  fair  charge  per  day  for  pasturing  a  herd  of 
40  Angora  goats?  My  next  neighbor  has  them;  no  fence  will  keep  them 
at  home;  they  are  on  my  farm  all  the  time  and  have  eaten  as  bare  as 
a  barn  floor  half  an  acre  of  very  luxuriant  rye  which  I  Intended  to 
cut  for  my  cows  and  then  plow  down.  They  have  also  eaten  two  acres 
of  growing  clover  and  every  blade  on  two  acres  of  oats.  My  neighbor 
drives  them  home,  but  in  a  few  hours  they  return.  cedar  croft 


The  Pt  ize  IV inners. 

Miss  CLARA  JONES,  West  Bend,  Wis. 

Mrs.  BELLE  B.  GODDARD,  Bridgeton,  St.  Louis  Co.,  Mo. 

Mrs.  E.  M.  SALISBURY,  Bashaw,  Burnette  Co.,  Wls. 

Notes  on  the  Competition. 

IN  a  very  true  sense,  all  writing  for  publication  is 
competitive,  and  the  best  finally  come  to  the  top 
and  gain  the  prizes.  It  is  sometimes  said  with  regard 
to  the  great  mass  of  women  writers  of  this  country 
that  there  is  a  remarkable  number  of  bright  ones,  but 
that  the  number  who  can  rise  above  the  average  of  these , 
is  not  large.  At  no  time,  perhaps,  does  this  truth  stand 
out  so  plainly  before  the  eyes  of  the  editor  as  when 
trying  to  decide  upon  the  merits  of  the  articles  in  a 
competition  for  a  certain  definite  use. 

*  #  * 

Not  more  than  half  a  dozen  of  the  articles  submitted 
for  the  present  competition  are  unworthy  of  a  place  in 
any  good  household  department.  Yet  to  select  surely 
the  one  that  should  distance  all  others  has  been  a  most 
difficult  task.  Nearly  the  same  ideas  appear ;  the 
question  then  becomes:  “  Which  one,  keeping  closely 
to  the  subject,  puts  these  ideas  in  the  best,  the  most 
striking,  the  most  helpful  form  ?  ” 

On'"  or  two  were  thrown  out  for  lack  of  addresses  ; 
one  or  two  were  too  late;  a  few  overreached  the  limit 
of  space.  ^  ^ 

Most  of  those  who  wrote  on  supporting  the  family 
asked  that  their  names  be  not  published;  a  request  that 
we  think  all  can  see  reasons  for  granting.  As  there 
were  less  than  a  dozen  of  these  articles  nearly  all  of 
them  will  be  used.  The  prize  was  awarded  in  this  set 
on  the  score  of  the  difficulties  to  be  faced,  judgment 
shown  in  meeting  them,  and  the  measure  of  success 
achieved.  *  *  * 

Teachers  of  six  months’  experience,  and  from  that 
to  23  years’  experience,  grappled  with  the  district 
school  problem  on  paper,  as  they  have  done  so  many 
times  in  fact.  In  the  declarations  that  parents  do 
largely  expect  teachers  to  furnish  both  morals  and 
manners  for  their  children  ;  that  children  mirror  the 
home  life  so  distinctly  that  the  teacher  is  made  aware 
through  them  of  the  habits  and  characters  of  the 
parents;  that  visiting  and  showing  interest  in  the 
school  are  the  most  practical  ways  in  which  parents  can 
add  to  its  efficiency ;  that  the  spirit  of  criticism  in 
parents  is  by  far  its  most  hurtful  foe,  and  that  refrain¬ 
ing  from  cricicism  of  the  teacher  practically  ensures 
that  her  government  shall  be  good,  the  27  teachers 
who  discussed  the  topic  are  practically  a  unit.  We 
earnestly  hope  their  “line  upon  line  ”  will  set  many 
parents  to  thinking  as  they  have  never  done  before. 
It  was  almost  an  even  race  between  “Little  Rhody,” 
and  Wisconsin  for  the  prize,  but  it  was  finally  award¬ 
ed  to  Wisconsin  in  the  person  of  Miss  Jones.  In  the 
former  competition,  all  of  the  prizes  were  taken  by 
Eastern  subscribers.  For  this  season  we  are  glad  that 
the  middle  Western  States  are  ahead  this  time.  Is  the 
center  of  competition,  as  well  as  the  center  of  popu¬ 
lation  moving  westward  ? 

*  *  * 

Between  three  and  four  score  of  our  best  cooks 
wielded  eager  pens  on  the  “  Dainty  Cookery  ”  ques¬ 
tion.  But  although  the  articles  are  excellent — as  arti¬ 
cles,  between  the  Scylla  of  a  mere  essay  on  cookery, 
and  the  Chary bdis  of  a  mere  collection  of  recipes,  many 
missed  the  helpful  course.  If  these  articles  were  to  be 
of  any  value,  it  was  necessary  that  they  should  contain 
suggestions  which  could  be  put  into  practice  by  less 
skilful  and  less  thoughtful  workers.  It  was  on  this 
basis  that  the  prize  was  awarded.  There  are  at  least 
30  of  these  articles  that  we  are  anxious  to  use,  but 
space  and  the  interest  of  our  readers  will  together 
influence  the  final  decision  as  to  the  number  to  be 
published. 

How  Can  Parents  Help  the  District 
School ? 

ome  one  quoted  in  a  recent  issue  of  The  R.  N.-Y., 
said,  “Public  school  education  as  it  is,  is  anti¬ 
quated,  worn  out,  a  failure.” 

I  hope  none  of  the  gentleman’s  hearers  believed  him, 
for  we  teachers  do  not.  But  we  do  know  that  the 
district  school  does  not  everywhere  accomplish  the 
work  it  might,  and  where  it  does  not,  we  know  that 
the  fault  lies  with  the  voters  who  have  let  party  prej¬ 
udice  elect  the  school  officers  and  a  spirit  of  stinginess 
hire  the  teacher.  We  do  know  that  parents  are  often 


indifferent — as  well  satisfied  with  a  third-rate  as  with 
a  first-rate  teacher — yet  they  grumble  if  we  do  not 
teach  some  35  different  subjects,  besides  manners  and 
morals.  Our  patrons  crowd  our  programmes  so  that 
we  arc  at  our  wits’  end  to  find  time  for  the  recitations, 
and  the  poor  children  fritter  away  their  time  without 
getting  any  real  mental  discipline. 

Be  patient.  Rome  wasn’t  built  in  a  day;  neither  is 
a  boy  educated  in  a  year. 

When  a  word  of  slang  falls  from  your  daughter’s 
lips,  or  you  surprise  your  son  stoning  a  kitten,  don’t 
be  too  ready  to  ascribe  it  to  the  tenement  house  influ¬ 
ence  in  the  public  school.  Such  shirking  of  responsi¬ 
bility  is  cowardly,  and  does  no  one  any  good.  Children 
are  like  sheep  in  one  respect — always  ready  to  follow 
a  leader;  and  who  is  so  capable  of  being  a  leader  as 
the  child  of  intelligent,  refined  parents?  Too  often 
such  children  are  leaders  in  evil  instead  of  good. 

The  inmate  of  the  cottage  naturally  looks  up  to  the 
dweller  in  the  mansion.  So  if  you  are  afraid  of  the 
influence  of  the  tenement  house,  see  to  it  that  your 
children  are  fitted  to  become  leaders.  Don’t,  what¬ 
ever  you  do,  let  your  fair-faced,  delicate-featured  little 
daughter  get  the  idea  into  her  head  that  she  is  not  to 
associate  with  the  sturdy  little  foreigner.  Don’t  let 
your  boy  think  that  his  American  parentage  gives  him 
the  right  to  tyrannize  over  the  boy  in  the  cotton  jacket. 
If  you  encourage  that  idea,  ever  so  slightly,  you  are 
sowing  the  seeds  of  discord  among  the  flock  gathered 
in  the  little  school  house.  You  are  making  it  impos¬ 
sible  for  your  teacher  to  teach  the  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciple  of  American  liberty,  “  All  men  are  born  free  and 
equal.”  This  is  the  lesson  that  America  was  destined 
to  teach  the  world.  There  is  no  aristocracy  here  ex¬ 
cept  that  of  the  brain  founded  on  a  heritage  of  wisdom 
and  courage.  The  public  school  is  the  only  place  where 
this  can  be  taught  to  children.  You  are  but  repeating 
empty  words  when  you  attach  so  much  importance  to 
the  fact  that  your  ancestors  left  Europe  a  century 
sooner  than  did  those  of  your  neighbor. 

If  a  child  is  encouraged  in  evil  at  home,  the  public 
school  cannot  reform  him;  but  a  boy  who  receives  no 
moral  training  at  home  may  be  saved  by  the  influence 
of  his  class-mates  and  teacher.  Still  you  cannot  afford 
to  leave  the  moral  training  of  your  children  entirely 
to  the  teacher.  No  teacher  could  or  should  take  a 
parent’s  place. 

Parents  are  not  usually  to  blame  when  a  teacher 
fails  to  govern  her  school,  but  you  can  make  her  task 
much  easier  if  you  will.  Teach  your  children  that  it 
is  mean  and  cowardly  to  play  tricks  when  the  teacher’s 
back  is  turned  ;  that  it  is  dishonest  to  cheat ;  that  it  is 
very  ill-mannered  to  disturb  any  one  when  at  work. 
Above  all,  teach  them  that  getting  their  lessons  is 
their  business  and  must  not  be  neglected  any  more 
than  any  other  business. 

Perhaps  one  of  your  children  has  some  peculiarity  of 
disposition,  or  has  a  decided  talent  in  some  particular 
direction.  Wouldn’t  it  be  wise  to  tell  the  teacher  at 
once,  and  not  leave  it  to  her  to  find  out  after  weeks  of 
experimenting,  which  may  have  a  very  bad  effect  upon 
the  subject. 

It  is  a  deplorable  fact  that  much  of  our  grammar 
teaching  is  wasted,  and  for  this  parents  are  partly  to 
blame.  The  influence  of  home  associations  on  language 
is  much  more  powerful  and  lasting  than  that  of  the 
school.  Children  repeat  what  they  hear  around  their 
mother’s  knee.  In  this  respect  teachers  could  do  much 
better  work  if  they  knew  they  had  the  support  of  the 
parents.  We  may  correct  a  child  for  saying,  “I  drawed 
it,”  and  be  told  innocentty,  “  Mamma  says  so.”  Or  we 
may  remark  that  “dumb”  is  not  the  past  tense  of 
climb  and  tread  on  the  toes  of  some  sensitive  parent. 

Suppose  your  teacher  is  making  an  effort  to  stop  the 
slaughter  of  words  that  is  going  on  in  her  school,  do 
you  let  her  know  that  you  appreciate  her  work  ?  How 
many  parents  ever  think  of  giving  the  teacher  a  word 
of  praise?  How  many  ever  offer  any  honest  criticism? 

Paients,  you  can  help  the  district  school  by  keeping 
all  trashy  novels  and  silly  story  papers  out  of  your 
homes.  You  can  help  the  district  school  by  supplying 
your  children  with  an  abundance  of  good  reading 
matter.  You  can  help  by  sending  your  children  regu¬ 
larly.  You  can  help  by  agitating  for  school  libraries. 
You  can  help  by  working  for  the  improvement  of  your 
own  particular  school.  This  will  do  more  good  than 
volumes  of  eloquent  discussion  on  what  the  district 
school  ought  to  be. 

If  the  most  intelligent  members  of  our  farming  com¬ 
munities  withdraw  their  support  from  the  district 
school,  what  will  be  the  result  ?  If  all  the  readers  of 
The  R.  N.-Y.  determine  that  they  will  do  all  in  their 
power  to  make  the  district  school  a  success,  what  will 
be  the  result  ?  Think  about  it,  friends  of  popular  edu¬ 
cation.  CLARA  JONES. 


Dainty  Cookery  for  the  Farm  Table. 

A  FTER  reading  what  The  Rural  says  of  “farmers’ 
tables,”  and  recollecting  some  as  they  are,  I 
think  what  the  housekeeper  should  secure,  if  she 
hasn't  it,  is  the  planting  of  fruits,  no  matter  by  what 
honest  stratagem,  for  health’s  sake  if  for  no  other.  To 
those  blest  with  an  abundance,  I  would  say,  use  it 
morning,  noon,  yes,  and  afternoon  while  it  lasts,  and 
put  up  all  you  can  for  times  when  you  can’t  eat  it  from 
the  bushes  or  trees.  Press  into  service  all  come-at- 
able  persons  when  the  gathering,  picking  and  peeling 
time  comes.  Interest  the  boys  in  gardening,  give 
them  encouragement  as  well  as  a  little  help  occasion¬ 
ally.  Don’t  forget  to  praise  the  products  of  their  toil, 
even  if  they  might  have  worked  better ;  for  little  by 
little,  you  know,  good  characters  as  well  as  men  grow. 

When  you  have  enjoyed  these  things  during  the  grow¬ 
ing  season,  make  ample  provision  for  the  winter  also. 
There  need  be  no  lack  of  variety.  Let’s  see,  canned: 
raspberries,  gooseberries,  blackberries,  peaches,  pears, 
apples,  rhubarb  and  tomatoes.  We  use  glass  cans  al¬ 
together,  and  put  up  as  much  as  possible,  as  fruit  pre¬ 
served  in  this  way  is  nearest  to  the  fresh  article.  You 
have,  of  course,  poultry,  cured  hams,  bacon  and 
shoulders  to  be  used  in  various  ways — by  broiling,  bak- 
ink,  stewing,  boiling  and  frying.  I  put  frying  last,  as 
we  like  it  least.  Don’t  fry  what  can  be  broiled  or 
baked  except  bacon.  Nice  bacon,  sliced  very  thin, 
dipped  in  dry  corn  meal  and  fried  crisp,  is  excellent  if 
care  is  taken  not  to  burn  it.  When  stewing  meats  re¬ 
member  that  a  cupful  of  gravy,  well  boiled  down,  set 
to  stiffen  and  prettily  cut,  makes  a  nice  garnish  for 
cold  dishes.  As  few  farmers  raise  celery,  we  are  de¬ 
pendent  principally  on  cabbage  for  salad  in  winter, 
although  any  other  vegetable  can  be  used 

To  use  inferior  flour  for  bread  is  false  economy.  We 
like  Graham  and  white,  half  and  half,  mixed  as  wanted. 
We  bake  three  times  a  week  for  a  family  of  six.  The 
yeast  is  set  the  afternoon  before  it  is  wanted,  and  the 
bread  at  night.  I  mold  a  pan  of  rolls,  white  or  brown, 
for  breakfast,  and  always  make  one  white  loaf  for 
variety  or  in  case  any  one  should  “happen  in”  who 
doesn’t  like  brown  bread.  Pancakes  are  very  nice  for 
breakfast  and  sweet-cakes  for  dessert.  Muffins  are 
desirable  when  eggs  are  plentiful.  Each  housekeeper 
should  determine  for  herself  when  it  pays  to  sell  eggs 
and  when  to  use  them.  At  our  house,  when  they  are 
at  or  over  a  certain  price  we  use  them  sparingly,  ex¬ 
cept  at  holiday  times ;  when  below  that  figure  we 
have  them  plain  and  concocted  in  every  possible  style. 

The  making  of  cakes,  puddings,  etc.,  need  ordinarily 
take  comparatively  little  of  each  day’s  time.  Here  are 
some  ways  in  which  several  sorts  may  be  made  at  the 
same  time :  as  to  ginger-bread,  make  some  early 
enough  to  have  it  served  hot  with  sauce  pudding  for 
dinner  ;  the  rest  may  be  baked  in  one  loaf  for  slicing, 
or  in  thin  sheets  done  quickly  and  marked  on  top  in 
squares.  When  cold,  cut  in  diamonds,  or  it  may  be 
baked  in  patty -pans,  frosted  or  dredged  with  sugar,  or 
baked  like  jelty-cake,  put  together  with  frosting.  Tart 
shells  enough  can  be  prepared  to  last  three  or  more 
days.  They  should  be  well  baked  and  thoroughly 
cooled  before  they  are  put  away  in  a  tin  box,  which 
should  not  be  tightly  closed.  They  are  easily  filled  in 
a  few  minutes  with  anything  convenient — lemon  but¬ 
ter,  jelly,  jam,  etc.  Seeds  taken  from  blackberry  and 
raspberry  jam  are  an  improvement.  For  variety  we 
can  have  cookies  plain,  lemon,  ginger,  cinnamon,  cur¬ 
rant  or  carraway.  Sponge-cake  batter  can  be  baked 
in  a  round  mold  or  in  sheets  quickly  spread  with 
jelly,  rolled  and  wrapped  in  a  napkin  or  in  small 
shapes  or  patty-pans  thickly  sprinkled  with  sugar  just 

The  palate  is  almost  tickled  with  Scott’s 
Emulsion  of  cod-liver  oil.  The  stomach 
knows  nothing  about  it  —  it  does  not 
trouble  you  there.  You  feel  it  first  in 
the  strength  it  brings  ;  it  shows  in  the 
color  of  cheek  and  smoothing  out  of 
wrinkles. 

It  was  a  beautiful  thing  to  do,  to  cover 
the  odious  taste  of  cod-liver  oil,  evade  the 
tax  on  the  stomach,  and  take  health  by 
surprise. 

Let  us  send  you  a  book  on  careful 
living  ;  free. 

Scott  &  Bownk,  Chemists,  132  South  5th  Avenue,  New  York. 

Your  druggist  keeps  Scott’s  Emulsion  of  cod-llver  oil— all  druggists 
everywhere  do  $1. 
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before  put  in  the  oven.  The  Madeline 
and  other  mixtures  afford  even  more 
scope  for  fancy  fingers. 

Now  for  a  few  hints  about  pantry  ac¬ 
cessories  :  To  lay  in  a  supply  of  these 
will  cost  a  few  dollars,  but  if  wisely  used, 
they  last  so  long  that  the  outlay  for  each 
day  is  not  felt.  What  are  they  ?  Oh, 
my !  what  a  long  answer  that  question 
should  have  ;  but  here  are  the  essentials: 
Spices,  nutmeg,  cinnamon  and  caraway 
seed;  buy  by  the  pound  or  half  pound,  and 
a  bottle  each  of  celery  salt,  curry  powder, 
dried  herbs  and  bay  leaves  for  meats; 
extracts :  Lemon,  vanilla  and  almond; 
three  cooky  cutters,  two  sets  of  patty¬ 
pans,  tapioca,  corn-starch,  rice,  oatmeal 
and  hominy  ;  one  dozen  cans  of  cove 
oysters  for  addition  to  meat  pies.  With 
these  and  home-prepared  pickles,  cat¬ 
sups,  sauces,  jams,  jellies  and  preserves, 
together  with  apples,  potatoes,  parsnips, 
carrots,  turnips  and  pumpkins  from  the 
cellar,  it  does  seem  that  monotonous 
bills-of-fare  could  be  easily  avoided  ;  but 
even  when  all  are  ready  for  use,  the  home- 
keeper  must  plan  which  must  be  used  and 
how  for  each  meal.  This  list  may  look 
extravagant  to  some  ;  while  many  will 
think  it  very  incomplete.  To  the  latter 
I  say,  with  Josiah  Allen’s  wife,  “Nothing 
like  mejumness,”  and  as  to  the  former, 
they  may  find  themselves  like  a  lady 
who  engaged  a  French  cook,  who  did 
the  marketing.  Her  mistress  had  many 
misgivings  about  her  extravagance 
when,  during  the  first  month,  there 
was  a  bill  of  about  $15  for  mere  acces¬ 
sories  ;  but  during  the  two  years  she  re¬ 
mained  with  her,  many  things  then  pur¬ 
chased  were  not  replenished,  and  the 
many  dainty  dishes  supplied  at  small 
cost  soon  eased  the  lady's  conscience. 

Now  to  our  editor’s  questions:  Fancy 
cooking  can  make  delightful  variety  if 
the  cook  has  a  reasonable  range  outside 
corn-bread,  hog  and  hominy — all  very 
good  if  not  used  to  excess.  It  is  prac¬ 
ticable,  and  there  are  plenty  of  good, 
easy  recipes  that  will  not  increase  ex¬ 
penses  with  good  management.  The 
housewife  can  afford  time  if  she  wants 
to  do  so.  Many  homes  would  be  bene¬ 
fited  if  more  time  were  spent  in  that 
way ;  if  a  daughter  must  shorten  her 
reading  time  she  can  digest  what  she 
has  already  read  while  cooking  or  at 
the  table. 

We  must  remember  that  the  nicest  is 
often  the  easiest.  Don’t  keep  the  best 
of  everything  till  it  gets  moldy  in  the 
store-room,  and  the  family  will  help 
more  readily  with  the  next  supply. 

How  I  Supported  my  Family. 

ON  April  8th,  1879,  I  found  myself 
with  five  children,  under  13  years 
of  age,  dependent  upon  me  for  support. 
The  eldest  three  were  girls.  Several 
persons  came  and  kindly  offered  to  take 
one  or  another  of  the  children  to  bring 
up  ;  but  I  said:  “  No.  If  I  cannot  do 
as  well  for  them  pecuniarily  as  others 
might,  I  shall  know  that  they  have  a 
mother’s  love  and  counsel.”  Then  I  be¬ 
sought  the  Lord,  and  it  has  been  my 
constant  prayer,  that  we  might  not  lack 
a  roof  over  us,  and  might  not  know  ex¬ 
treme  want. 

I  had  two  cows,  and  the  first  summer 
lived  on  my  father’s  place,  and  worked 
an  acre  garden.  By  this  means  and  the 
sale  of  butter  we  fared  very  well.  The 
next  fall  my  oldest  girl  had  a  chance  to 
work  where  the  work  was  not  very  hard, 
and  support  herself,  and  she  has  cared 
for  herself  ever  since.  Father  sold  his 
farm  the  same  fall  and  bought  a  small 
saw-mill,  and  employed  me  to  keep  his 
boarding  house.  At  the  end  of  three 


When  Baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castorla, 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castorla, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castorla, 
When  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Castorla 


years  the  boiler  exploded,  making  a 
wreck  of  the  mill,  and  as  all  of  father’s 
property  was  in  it,  and  he  was  a  very  old 

man,  he  could  do  no  better  than  go  to 
live  with  my  sister.  As  I  had  no  rela¬ 
tives  able  to  help  me,  I  was  thrown  en¬ 
tirely  upon  my  own  resources.  My  old¬ 
est  boy,  then  eight  years  old,  wished 
very  much  to  live  on  a  farm,  and  I  had 
three  good  cows  and  several  young  cat¬ 
tle,  so  I  bought  40  acres  of  land — all  on 
time — with  a  small  frame  house,  and 
plenty  of  stables  and  outbuildings,  and 
eight  acres  fenced  and  under  cultivation. 
We  did  fairly  well  for  a  year  and  a  half, 
when  our  house  caught  fire  and  all  our 
furniture  and  clothing  were  burned. 
Fortunately,  the  house  was  insured,  and 
the  furniture  was  insured  for  enough  to 
buy  clothing,  so  that  we  did  not  suffer, 
but  I  could  not  build  again,  so  I  sold  the 
place  for  $100,  subject  to  mortgage. 

I  had  taught  school  in  my  younger 
days,  and  my  friends  advised  me  to  try 
teaching  again,  which  I  did  with  very 
good  success,  earning  $30  per  month  for 
seven  or  eight  months  in  a  year.  My 
second  daughter  began  teaching  when  16; 
but  my  oldest  boy  was  very  uneasy,  al¬ 
ways  teasing  me  to  get  a  farm. 

I  had  heard  of  “  homestead  ”  land  in 
Northwest  Wisconsin,  and  also  that 
there  were  plenty  of  schools  where 
teachers  got  good  wages,  so  I  moved  a 
hundred  miles  from  my  friends,  and  pro¬ 
cured  a  valuable  homestead,  and  taught 
school.  My  remaining  daughter  and 
oldest  son  kept  house  on  the  homestead, 
and  my  youngest  boy  and  myself  kept 
house  where  I  was  teaching,  and  walked 
home,  three  miles,  every  Friday  after 
school  and  back  Monday.  After  teach¬ 
ing  three  terms  here,  my  health  gave 
out;  then  the  older  girl  came  to  the 
front  and  helped  us. 

My  teaching  was  a  double  help,  for  all 
my  children  could  attend  school  until 
we  moved  on  to  the  homestead,  all  tak¬ 
ing  hold  of  whatever  work  was  to  be 
done  out  of  school  hours;  whereas  if  I 
had  gone  into  some  other  bush  ess,  such 
as  keeping  a  boarding  house  or  restau¬ 
rant — as  I  talked  of  doing,  probably,  I 
must  have  kept  some  of  them  with  me  to 
help  in  the  work.  Now.  my  girls  are 
married  and  have  homes  of  their  own, 
and  the  boys  are  old  enough  so  that  one 
of  them  works  away  from  home  a  part 
of  the  time  to  provide  what  we  need, 
while  the  other  stays  at  home. 

Don’t  think  I  have  had  an  easy  time  of 
it!  Hav’nt  I  had  to  fight  “  tooth  and 
nail  ”  every  inch  of  the  way  ?  But  I 
thank  the  loving  Father  that  we  were 

able,  for  the  most  part,  to  live  above  ac¬ 
tual  want,  and,  best  of  all,  we  were  hap¬ 
py  that  we  did  not  have  to  be  separated. 
I  have  gained  some  experience  that 
I  would  not  part  with  for  twice  the  labor; 
and  I  cannot  help  feeling  (I  trust  very 
humbly  and  gratefully)  exultant  that  I 
have  conquered,  mbs.  e.  m.  salisbuby. 

A  Spring  Flitting. 

AMONG  THE  WILLOWS. 

THE  “Lark’s  Nest”  is  deserted.  A 
few  weeks  ago  my  mate  and  I 
packed  up,  and  turned  our  backs  once 
and  forever  (we  hope)  on  Chicago  board¬ 
ing  houses.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tommy — 
friends  of  ours —  made  a  nest  among  the 
willows  in  one  of  Chicago’s  prettiest 
suburbs,  and  found  a  corner  in  their 
nest  for  us.  Every  night  the  6:30  train 
drops  us  at  the  little  station,  and  we  go 
away  down  bright  Main  Street,  past  a 
little  park,  and  on  till  we  come  to  a  house 
where  little  Prince  Curly-hair  stands  at 
the  window  watching  for  us. 

We  are  in  a  real  little  home  once  more. 
Mr.  Tommy  is  one  of  those  royal  men  of 
whom  we  find  a  limited  number  in  this 
world;  and  Mrs.  Tommy — well,  we  don’t 
blame  Mr.  Tommy  a  bit  for  loving  her  as 
hard  as  he  does.  Prince  Curly-hair  is 
four  and  a  half,  and  as  sweet  as  a  peach. 
He  and  ‘  Dor’thy  ’  are  deeply  in  love. 

We  are  so  happy  out  here  under  the 
■Hue  skies.  Day  by  day  we  read  the 


spring-time  story,  as  field  and  flower 
tell  it.  The  world  is  waking.  The  trees 
thrill  to  their  finger-tips;  a  tinge  of  green 
runs  across  the  fields;  the  crocus  in  the 
front  yard  puts  out  slender  green  fingers 
to  see  if  it  is  getting  warm  enough  to 
blossom;  the  daffodils  are  budding;  the 
sky  is  as  blue  as  a  flower;  the  birds  are 
wooing  among  the  trees. 

I  wish  I  might  carry  a  bit  of  the  bright¬ 
ness  into  the  heart  of  the  city,  to  the 
dark,  dreadful  places  where  even  the 
sunshine  shrinks  back  afraid.  I  think 
of  the  little  children  growing  there  in 
the  midst  of  the  misery  and  wretchedness 
and  crime,  who  never  saw  the  glow  and 
shine  of  stainless  country  skies,  nor  felt 
the  soft  grass  under  their  feet,  nor  heard 
the  robins  sing  in  the  blossoming  or¬ 
chards. 

I  wonder  if  we,  whose  ways  lead 
through  sunny  places,  and  among  the 
trees  and  flowers,  know  how  blessed  we 
are  ?  Why  !  we  can’t  help  getting  the 
sunshine  and  the  song  into  our  hearts. 
We  shall  be  better  and  happier  and 
truer  men  and  women  for  it  all  our  lives 
long. 

One  morning  Mrs.  Tommy  had  some 
baked  potatoes  for  breakfast  that  were 
so  good  I  thought  I’d  tell  The  R.  N. 
Y.  folks  about  them.  They  were  well 
done,  and  while  piping  hot,  she  had 
rolled  each  till  it  was  all  soft  and  crumb¬ 
ly  inside,  then  she  split  them  and  put 
into  each  a  spoonful  of  butter,  with  salt 


and  pepper.  Lillie  and  I  call  them 
“  spoon  potatoes,”  because  they  come  in 
with  a  spoon  standing  gaily  erect  in 
each. 

Mrs.  Tommy’s  little  nickel  clock  grew 
so  tired  and  discouraged  one  day  that  it 
refused  to  run  unless  it  was  allowed  to 
lie  flat  on  its  face  like  a  child  with  the 
“  sulks.”  So  Lillie  and  Prince  Curly-hair 
and  I  went  to  work  and  doctored  it.  We 
tied  a  bit  of  cotton  to  the  end  of  a  splin¬ 
ter  and  dipped  it  in  the  coal  oil  can.  Then 
we  took  the  back  off  the  clock  and  put  a 
tiny  bit  of  the  oil  on  all  the  little  wheels 
and  axles.  When  we  had  screwed  its 
back  on  again,  it  stood  up  and  ticked 
away  as  merrily  as  ever. 

My  own  little  clock  has  been  coaxing 
me  for  half  an  hour  to  wind  it  and  go  to 
bed,  so  I’ll  say,  Good  Night. 

DOBOTHY  DEANE. 

*  *  * 

Nice  Almond  Rolls. — Mrs.  Rorer  tells 
of  a  dainty  way  of  making  a  breakfast 
or  lunch  roll  from  stale  bread.  Take  a 
loaf  of  stale  bread,  cut  all  the  crusts  off 
and  cut  the  soft  part  into  pieces  about 
four  inches  long  and  one  wide.  Then 
roll  the  sticks  first  in  orange  juice  and 
next  in  grated  macaroons  or  chopped 
nuts,  then  in  egg,  and  finally  in  bread 
crumbs.  Then  fry  in  hot  fat  and  serve 
smoking  hot,  dusted  with  sugar. 

Why  wouldn’t  these  be  a  compara. 
tively  easy  bit  of  “dainty  cooking”  for 
the  Easter  breakfast. 


AYER’S  Sarsaparilla 


CURES 

OTHERS 

WILL 

CURE 

YOU 


Are  you  troubled  with  loss  of 
appetite,  nausea,  biliousness,  sick 
headache,  offensive  breath,  or  a 
bitter  taste  in  the  mouth  ?  Are  you 
fretty  and  nervous  ?  Do  you  have 
drowsy,  dizzy  sensations,  a  feeling 
of  being  all  tired  out,  continued 
languor,  and  of  general  discomfort? 
These  are  symptoms  of  impure 
blood,  usually  manifested  in 


The  Spring  Season 

and  for  which  AYER’S  Sarsaparilla  is  the  Best,  the 
Superior  Medicine.  Close  confinement  during  the  winter, 
in  poorly  ventilated,  over-heated  rooms,  work-shops,  and 
offices,  excess  of  animal  food,  and  lack  of  out-of-door  ex¬ 
ercise  have  poisoned  your  blood.  It  is  this  which  causes 
Loss  of  Strength,  Lassitude,  Sleepiness,  and  Dyspepsia ; 
Pimples,  Boils,  Blotches,  Sties  on  the  Eyelids,  Sore  Eyes, 
and  other  varieties  of  skin  diseases.  In  all  such  cases, 
take  AYER’S  Sarsaparilla.  It  will  healthfully  stimu¬ 
late  all  the  great  organs  of  the  body  to  expel  the 
poisons  which  clog  your  blood  ;  it  will  quicken  your  appe¬ 
tite,  and  regulate  your  liver  and  bowels;  it  will  overcome 
that  tired  feeling,  free  your  skin  from  eruptive  diseases, 
make  your  step  lighter,  your  eyes  brighter,  your  head 
clearer,  and  your  arm  and  body  stronger.  It  will  pre¬ 
pare  you  for  the  warm  summer  weather  better  than  any 
other  remedy  can.  For  Scrofula,  Catarrh,  Kheumatism,  or 
for  any  other  disease  originating  in  impure  blood,  take 
AYER’S  Sarsaparilla.  BE  SURE  to  get  AYER’S. 


••oeeeeo** 

•Tuft’s Tiny  Pills* 

•  stimulate  the  torpid  liver,  strengthen 
the  digestive  organs,  regulate  the 

•  bowels,  and  are  unequaled  as  an  anti-  ^ 
bilious  medicine.  Hose  small.  Price, 
25c.  Office,  39  &  41  Park  Place,  N.  Y. 


T?AR>I  iMAKAOKR  WANTED.  I  have  a  good 
A’  farm  (see  advertisement  in  this  Issue)  for  sale,  or 
will  let  it  at  a  moderate  rental  to  a  man  with  some 
capital,  on  an  option  tor  purchase.  WM.  YOUNG  Jr., 
Hopklnton,  Mass. 


Q I  v  DO  \AI  CJ  of  Potatoes  or  Two  Rows  of 
O  I  A  It  V/  W  O  Trees  can  be  sprayed  with 

THE  CLIMAX  SPRAYER 


The  Best  machine  for  the  purpose  ever  built. 


T\A/0  DHU/Q  can  be  ncat*y  marked 
I  UVU  nU  Wo  at  a  time  with  the 


rTggs  FURROWER 

any  width  or  depth,  leaving  a  mellow  seed  bed. 
I  also  manufacture  Riggs  Plows,  Cultivators, 
Ladders,  Harrows,  Corn  Shelters,  Wagon 
Jacks,  etc.  Illustrated  Catalogue  FREE. 

THOMAS  PEPPLER,  Box  ih  Hightstown,  N.  J. 


BEATTY  75,,VE£an8  $48-  Want  Ag’ts.  Cat’lg 

ui.mi  1  1  1UEE.  Han’l  F.  lleatty.  Wash’ll,  N.  J. 
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CROP  AND  MARKET  NOTES. 

New  Orleans  molasses  sells  on  'change  at  prices 
ranging  from  25  to  35  cents,  according  to  quality. 

Good  apples  are  bringing  good  prices,  but  the  mar¬ 
kets  have  a  surplus  of  low  grade  and  unsound  fruit. 

The  bulk  of  the  cattle  received  in  New  York  at  this 
season  are  for  export— but  little  Is  doing  at  the  cat¬ 
tle  pens. 

Chicago  consumes  about  10,800  cans  of  milk  dally. 
Centennial  year  will  see  the  demand  largely  In¬ 
creased. 

There  Is  no  marked  Improvement  In  the  cotton 
market.  The  price  has  got  below  the  point  of  profit¬ 
able  production. 

The  bittom  has  fallen  out  of  the  egg  market.  One 
rarely  sees  eggs  during  the  Lenten  season  selling  at 
the  low  prices  which  now  prevail. 

Sperm  oil  sells  at  wholesale  at  about  75  cents,  and 
crude  cotton  seed  oil  for  25.  Between  cotton  seed 
and  petroleum,  the  old  whaling  business  Is  made 
rather  unremunerative. 

Florida  oranges  are  ruling  high.  The  cheap 
oranges  of  our  markets  are  to-day  coming  from  Va- 
lentia  and  other  points  on  the  Mediterranean.  They 
are  not  equal  In  quality  to  our  native  fruit. 

Two  things,  pop-corn  and  hickory  nuts,  have  been 
very  low  and  dull  of  sale  for  several  months  past, 
and  continue  In  the  same  condition.  Pop-corn  will 
rally  later  In  the  season,  when  the  fairs  and  races 
bring  out  the  vociferous  pop-corn  man. 

We  noted  a  large  specimen  of  the  carp  a  few  days 
since  In  Washington  Market.  It  came  from  a  Long 
Island  fish  pond,  and  would  probably  weigh  12  or  15 
pounds.  The  wonder  Is  that  anybody  will  buy  such 
a  poor  fish  when  there  are  so  many  better. 

The  butter  market  has  fallen  heavily.  The  de¬ 
mand  for  fresh  goods  consumes  the  offerings— the  dull 
end  of  the  trade  Is  In  old  butter  of  varying  quality. 
Cheese  holds  its  own  as  it  has  through  the  season, 
and  there  are  no  signs  of  weakness. 

A  Southern  paper  complains  that  Texas  pays  $12,- 
000,000  for  pork  and  bacon,  $6,000,000  for  lard,  and 
other  millions  for  beans,  etc.,  and  $50,000,000  for 
whisky — all  produced  outside  that  State.  They  ought 
to  be  able  to  grow  their  own  pork  and  It  would  net 
hurt  them  to  omit  the  whisky. 

The  sales  of  leaf  tobacco  during  March  at  Dan¬ 
ville,  Va.,  were  5,889,000  pounds,  the  largest  sales  ever 
made  there  in  a  single  month.  The  sales  for  the  first 
half  of  the  tobacco  year  were  more  than  20,000,000 
pounds.  This  is  a  slight  falling  off  as  compared  with 
the  same  period  last  year. 

A  stroll  through  the  retail  fruit  markets  of  New 
York  the  other  day  gave  one  a  good  Idea  of 
what  Is  to  be  had  In  this  line  of  articles,  both 
seasonable  and  unseasonable.  Oranges  and  lemons 
are  abundant,  the  latter  retailing  at  a  cent  each. 
Pineapples  and  strawberries  are  to  be  had.  Apples 
of  all  the  best  sorts,  choice  pears,  grapes  from  Spain 
and  grape  fruit  from  Florida  look  especially  tempt¬ 
ing.  Japanese  plums  from  Florida  are  occasionally 
seen,  and  there  are  still  plenty  of  cranberries.  In  the 
vegetable  line  the  show  is  not  less  complete.  Aspara¬ 
gus,  lettuce,  tomatoes,  radishes,  celery,  cress,  string 
beans,  green  peas,  cucumbers,  onions,  chives,  olives, 
spinach,  Brussels  sprouts,  kale,  carrots,  parsnips, 
sweet  potatoes,  white  potatoes  and  cabbage. 

Agricultural  News. 

Dogs  kill  $4,000,000  worth  of  sheep  in  the  United 
States  each  year.  As  some  one  once  said  of  an  Indian, 
we  are  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  the  only  good  dog 
is  a  dead  one. 

Arbor  Day  In  Iowa  has  been  set  down  for  April  22, 
and  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  has  Issued 
a  neat  pamphlet  containing  aids  to  an  appropriate 
celebration  of  the  day. 

The  Indiana  Experiment  Station  planted  27  so-call¬ 
ed  varieties  of  oats  last  season.  The  greatest  yield 
was  made  by  the  variety  known  as  American  Im¬ 
proved,  about  74  bushels  per  acre. 

Inoculation  as  a  preventive  of  hog  cholera  is  a  cal¬ 
amitous  failure  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has 
about  made  up  his  mind  to  that  effect.  Very  many 
sensible  men  reached  that  conclusion  long  ago. 

Exports  of  pork  product  from  the  Atlantic  seaboard 
vary  considerably  from  week  to  week.  Week  before 
last  25,945,000  pounds  were  sent  out,  against  31,512,000 
pounds  for  the  preceding  week  and  27,652,000  pounds 
for  the  same  week  one  year  ago. 

A  ship  arrived  at  Boston  recently  from  Australia 
carrying  5,840  bales  of  wool,  considered  to  be  the 
largest  cargo  ever  landed  at  that  port  on  a  sailing 
vessel.  Another  ship  now  on  the  way  to  Boston  from 
Australia  has  5,839  bales  on  board. 

Many  years  ago,  rye  flour  sold  at  about  one-half  or 
two-thirds  the  price  of  wheat.  To-day  it  averages 
as  high  or  higher  than  wheat,  though  the  fancy 
grades  of  wheat  sell  at  a  few  cents  above  the  price 
of  rye.  Buckwheat  flour  Is  cheaper  than  either. 

1  have  eaten  apples  from  nearly  all  the  States,  even 
the  most  uneatable  ones  of  California,  and  I  am  of 
the  opinion  that  for  quality  of  flesh,  and  abundance 
of  juice  and  general  tine  quality,  the  apples  of  the 
Blue  Ridge  region  from  Virginia  to  Georgia  will  lead 
the  whole  United  States.— Orchard  and  Garden. 

The  new  census  is  authority  for  the  statement  that 
in  the  United  States  in  1890  we  had  the  following 
areas  of  land  devoted  to  tropical  and  semi-tropical 
fruits;  13,515  to  almonds,  677  to  bananas,  170  to  citron, 
9,864  to  cocoa-nuts,  4,477  to  figs,  550  to  guava,  1,362  to 
kaki,  7,256  to  lemons,  496  to  limes,  12,180  to  Madeira 
nuts,  7,097  to  olives,  184,000  to  oranges,. 2, 190  to  pine¬ 
apples,  172  to  pomelo  and  27,419  to  pecans. 

A  recent  instance  of  man’s  inhumanity  to  woman 
Is  related  by  a  Maine  exchange.  After  she  had  milk¬ 
ed  the  cows,  strained  the  milk  into  13  stone  crocks 
carried  the  crocks  down  into  the  cellar,  skimmed  the 
cream,  washed  the  crocks  and  put  them  on  the  fence 
paliugs  to  dry,  heated  skim-milk  for  the  calves  and 
carried  it  to  the  barn  for  them,  got  the  cream  ready 
for  churning,  put  her  husband’s  supper  on  the  table, 
and  then  hurried  to  take  the  crying  baby,  the  farm¬ 
er’s  wife  said  that  she  was  tired,  and  asked  her  hus¬ 
band  to  buy  her  a  portable  creamery,  in  order  to 


lighten  her  labor.  The  farmer  replied  that  he  couldn’t 
afford  it,  and  the  next  day  he  went  to  town  and 
bought  a  riding  plow,  paying  for  it  with  the  butter 
money. 

Pecan  culture  In  northwest  Florida  and  all  the  Gulf 
States  has  apparently  just  begun  to  develop  some  of 
its  wonderful  possibilities  as  a  reliable  and  profitable 
crop,  while  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
within  a  few  years  the  flgs,  olives,  Madeira  nuts, 
and  lemons  of  California,  will  rival  in  value  her 
wondrous  crops  of  oranges;  and  yet  a  comparison  of 
the  tables  of  bearing  and  non-bearing  trees  will  show 
three  times  as  many  non-bearing  as  bearing  orange 
trees  in  the  census  year,  and  as  planting  has  been 
going  on  more  rapidly  than  ever  since  the  census  was 
taken,  the  number  of  orange  trees  now  growing  in 
California  must  be  nearly  double  that  of  18  months 
ago,  all  of  which  means  an  output  of  at  least  10,000,- 
000  boxes  of  oranges  from  California  before  the  end 
of  the  present  century.— Census  Report. 

Condensed  Correspondence. 

Macon,  Georgia,  March  19.— Last  night  was  the 
coldest  of  the  season;  the  thermometer  this  morning 
marks  26  degrees.  Early  vegetables  are  considerably 
damaged,  and  I  fear  that  peaches,  plums  and  Le 
Conte  Pears,  which  were  all  out  in  full  bloom,  are  de¬ 
stroyed.  D.  M. 

Knowlton,  Iowa,  March  20.— The  winter  has 
played  havoc  with  the  prospect  for  peaches.  It  does 
not  require  a  severe  freeze  to  destroy  the  bloom  buds. 
A  zero  cold  will  at  times  kill  them.  I  am  satisfied 
the  matter  depends  largely  on  the  state  of  the  tree 
itself,  the  amount  of  sap  in  circulation,  and  the  ma¬ 
turity  of  the  year’s  growth.  However,  if  the  trees 
are  laid  down  there  is  no  danger.  We  can  all  have 
an  abundance  of  this  delicious  fruit  with  a  little  care 
and  labor.  e.  b.  h. 


IN  writing  to  advertisers  please  always  mention 
The  Rural. 
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HARNESS  -  MENDERS 


Just  Drive  ’Em  In  and  CLINCH  ’Em. 

The  Quiokest,  Strongest  and  Cheapest  way  to  mend 
your  harness  or  any  strap. 

Every  one  who  owns  a  HORSE  NEEDS  a  box. 
Only  Cost  25c  for  One  Gross; 

Eor  Sale  by  Grocery  and  Hardware  Stores  or  send  to 

BUFFALO  SPECIALTY  MFG.  CO., 

PATENTEES  AND  MANUFACTURERS.  BUFFALO,  N.  I. 


C»n  be  in»de  fmt  by  »nr  enerretic  pereon  •elliog  “  CHAM¬ 
PION  PASTE  STOVE  POLISH.”  No  brush  re- 
tulred.  No  hard  labor.  No  duet  or  dirt.  Always 
ready  for  us®.  An  article  erery  housekeeper  Trill  buy. 
iie.OOO  psoksgee  eoid  in  rhilsdelphla.  Xiolosire  ngemey  for 
tne  or  more  oosntioe  siren  competent  perion.  Write  lew 
enclosing  atemp  tor  pnrtienlnrs.  Ton  will  never  regret  it. 
Xddreee,  CHAMPION  OO..  W  X.  P earth  St.,  Philadelphia,  fo 


RIPANS  TABULES  regulate} 
the  stomach,  liver  and  bowels,  purl-  # 
fy  the  blood,  are  safe  and  effectual ; } 
)  the  best  medicine  known  for  bilious-  a 
I  ness,  constipation,  dyspepsia,  foul* 
breath,  headache, mental  depression,  • 
painful  digestion,  bad  complexion,* 
and  all  diseases  caused  by  failure  of  • 
the  stomach,  liver  or  bowels  to  per-  • 
ler  functions.  Persons  given  to  over-? 

#  eating  are  oeueflted  by  taking  one  after  each  meal,  ? 

*  Price,  $2  ;  sample,  15c.  At  Druggists,  or  sent  by  mail.  X 

•  RIPANS  CHEMICAL  CO..  10  Spruce  St.,  New  Ycrk.  } 


Tasty  Wall  Papers 

cost  no  more  than  ugly  designs.  You  can  buy  the  best, 
no  matter  where  you  live,  from  our  immense  stock 
By  onr  system  the  U  S  mail  brings  our  store  to  yon. 
Samples  of  beautiful  selected  papers  mailed  for  8o 
A.  L.  DIAMENT  &  CO.  no6  Market  St.  Phila.  Pa. 


8  per  cent  Semi-Annual 

Cherokee  County,  Kan.,  Real  Estate  Bonds. 

The  rate  Is  good,  and  security  In  southeastern 
Kansas  unquestioned.  Long  experience  and  no 
foreclosure.  Write 

BANK  OF  H.  R.  CROWELL,  Columbus,  Kan. 


FARMERS 


Maw  and  Griat  mill.  4  H.P. 

and  larger.  Catalogue  free. 
DiLOiCH  MILL  CO..  ItliiU.  6a, 


YOUR  NAME  on  - _ _ 

k 26 LOVELT  CARDS.  1  KING.  1  LACK  PIN,]  PATENT  FOCN- 
I  TAIN  PEN.  1  FORGET-ME-NOT  ALBUM.  400AlbomV,r...A-o, 
‘  ~>opnl»r  Monthly,  WAYSIDE  GLEANINGS. 
CARD  CO.,  CLINTON  VTLLK,  CONN. 


WOOD 

ASHES 


PURE  UNLEACHED. 

Order  direct  from  Canada. 
Hr  Write  for  free  pamphlet.  -gtJ 
F.  R.  LA  LOR.  Dunnvllle.  Ont 


WALL  PAPER  _  . . „ 

Hand  8  cents  postage  for  a  full  line  of  samples. 

TUGS.  J.  MY£1I8,  1810  Market  tit.  Phila.  Pi 


SELECTED  I$Y MAIL 
Large  variety,  lates 
wtyles  at  factory  prices 


DA  DM  CAD  0  A  T  C  Low  price:  easy  terms- 

riiuill  run  (Jfilm  have  about  275  acres  in 
all,  now  worked  as  two 
farms,  and  I  will  cut  it  up  into  smaller  farms  of  any 
size  to  suit  purchasers.  It  is  a  rare  opportunity  for 
the  right  parties.  Ill  health  compels  me  to  sell 
Fertile,  warm  early  soil.  Good  Grass  Land. 
Good  Butter  Farm.  Good  Truck  Farm.  Good 
Fruit  Farm,  Good  Poultry  Farm.  Deposit  of 
Pink  Granite.  Deposit  of  Fine  Molding  Sand. 
Famous  Spring  of  Pure  Water.  Two  large 
houses  ill  good  condition ;  big  barn  and  outhouses. 
Twenty-seven  miles  from  Boston.  Six  good  manu¬ 
facturing  village  markets  within  seven  miles ;  one 
mile  from  railroad  station,  post-office,  etc. 

Address  WM,  YOUNG,  Jr.,  Hopkinton,  Mass. 


Burlington 

Route 


BEST  LINE 

CHICAGO  A„a 

ST.  LOUIS 

TO 

DENVER. 


MEND  YOUR  OWN  HARNESS 

WITH 

THOMSON’S 

SLOTTED 

CLINCH  RIVETS. 

No  tools  required.  Only  a  hammer  needed 
to  drive  and  clinch  them  easily  and  quickly; 
leaving  the  clinch  absolutely  smooth.  Re¬ 
quiring  no  hole  to  be  made  in  the  leather  nor 

k/rnlm6rRive!r„-  They  ar0  STRONG,  TOUGH 
and  DURABLE.  Millions  now  in  use.  All 
lengths,  uniform  or  assorted,  put  up  in  boxes. 

.  Ask  your  dealer  for  them,  or  send  40c. 
in  stamps  for  a  box  of  100 ;  assorted  sizes. 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

JUDSON  L.  THOMSON  MFC.  CO., 

Waltham,  Maas.  f 


/#®FENCING 


freight  l'ald.  HeBCLLEN  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO..  CHICAGO 
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See’st  thou  a  Farm  Enclosed 
with  Coiled  Spring  Fence? 

No  mortgage  will  be  found  on  that  farm.  Only 
“  Wild  Cat  ”  fences  flourish  in  the  shadow  of  a  fore¬ 
closure.  Forehanded  farmers  demand,  1st,  Efficiency, 
2d,  Durability,  3d,  Undoubted  superiority. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO., 
Adrian,  Mich. 


rennsyiT&nia  agricultural  wor*s,  yoi%  Pa 

Farqahar’g  Standard  Engines  and  Saw  Mills, 

Send  for  Catalogue.  Portable,  Sta 
tionary,  Traction  and  Automatic  Ka 
ginea  a  specialty.  Warranted  equal* 
•uperi.rh 

i  any  made 


Address  A.  B.  FABqUHAB  *  SON,  York,  Pa. 


SAM’L  B.  WOODS,  LEWIS  D.  AYLETT 

Mayor  City  of  Charlottes-  Formerly  Treasurer 

ville.  Va.  Commissioner  Georgia  Pacific  R.R. 

of  Virginia.  VIRGINIA, 
ALBEMARLE  COUNTY. 

The  great  fruit,  grain  and  stock  raising  section  of 
the  State.  Winters  mild  and  short.  Scenery  beautiful. 
Health  fine.  Near  the  great  markets.  Educational 
advantages  unsurpassed. 

Laud  Good  !  Prices  Cheap  !  Taxes  Low  ! 

Farms  and  City  property  for  sale.  Write  to 

WOODS  dk  AYLETT,  Charlottesville,  Va. 


CLAREMONT  Land  Association,  suwVEKv'.. 

Offers  600  choice  farms;  3,000  handsome  towD 
lots  on  James  River,  with  terms  to  suit  purchasers 
Free  circular. 


Il«ri  I  Clippi  IP  Q  A"  Kind,,  Water,  6a',  Oil, 
wl  la  |  8  J  U  I  I  LI  LO  Mining,  Ditching,  Pump. 

1  -  (ng,  Wind&Steam  Mach'y.  Encyclopedia  2So. 

■  ■  ■■“"TheAmericanWellWorks,  Aurora,  III. 

II-I3S.CanalSt.,CHICAGO,ILL.  I  _ 

Elm  Street,  DALLAS,  TEXAS.  1  Bra*oh  tfe“*** 


NEW /RECENT  BOOKS, 

The  New  Potato  Culture. — By  Elbert 
S.  Carman,  editor  of  Tiif.  Rural 
New-Yorker  ;  originator  of  the  Fore¬ 
most  of  Potatoes — Rural  New-Yorker 
No.  2.  This  book  gives  the  result  of 
15  years’  experiment  work  on  the 
Rural  Grounds 

How  to  Increase  the  crop  without  corresponding 
cost  of  production.  Manures  and  Fertilizers..  The 
Soli.  Depth  of  Planting.  Seed.  Culture.  The  Rural 
Trench  System.  Varieties,  etc.  It  Is  respectfully 
submitted  that  these  experiments  at  the  Rural 
Grounds  have,  directly  and  Indirectly,  thrown  more 
light  upon  the  various  problems  Involved  in  success¬ 
ful  potato  culture,  than  any  other  experiments  which 
have  been  carried  on  in  America.  Price,  cloth,  75 
cents;  paper.  40  cents. 

Chemicals  and  Clover. — Rural  Library 
Series.  (105th  thousand)  By  H.  W. 
COLLINGWOOD. 

A  conelse  and  practical  discussion  of  the  all-im¬ 
portant  topic  of  commercial  fertilizers,  In  connection 
with  green  manuring  In  bringing  up  worn-out  soils, 
and  in  general  farm-practice.  Price,  paper,  20  cents. 

Practical  Farm  Chemistry. — A  Prac¬ 
tical  Handbook  of  Profitable  Crop- 
Feeding  written  for  Practical  Men. — 
By  T.  Greiner. 

Part  I.  The  Raw  Materials  of  Plant-Food.  Part 
II.  The  Available  Sources  of  Supply.  Part  III. 
Principles  of  Economic  Application,  or  Manuring  for 
Money.  A  concise,  practical  work,  writen  in  simple 
style,  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  practical  farmer. 
Perhaps  the  best  and  most  understandable  book  yet 
writen.  Price,  cloth,  $1. 

The  Business  Hen;  Breeding  and  Feed¬ 
ing  Poultry  for  Profit. — By  H.  W. 
Coi.lingwood,  P.  H.  Jacobs,  J.  H. 
Drevenstedt,  C.  S.  Cooper,  C.  S. 
Valentine,  Arthur  D.  Warner,  Henry 
Stewart,  Philander  Williams,  James 
Rankin,  Henry  Hales,  I.  K.  Felch, 
Dr.  F.  L.  Kilborne,  C.  IT.  Wyckoff, 
IT.  S.  Babcock,  C.  E  Chapman,  etc. 

We  believe  that  this  little  book  will  meet  with  a 
hearty  reception  at  the  hands  of  all  of  that  vast  num¬ 
ber  of  people  who  are  Interested  In  the  doings  of  “the 
little  American  hen,”  and  especially  in  the  methods 
by  which  practical  poultrymen  make  her  so  profltable 
an  egg  and  meat  machine.  Price,  cloth,  75  cents; 
paper,  40  cents. 

The  Nursery  Book.— By  L.  H.  Bailey: 
assisted  by  several  of  the  most  skill¬ 
ful  propagators  in  the  world.  In 
fact,  it  is  a  careful  compendium  of 
the  best  practice  in  all  countries.  It 
contains  107  illustrations,  showing 
methods,  processes  and  appliances. 

How  to  Propagate  over  2.000  varieties  of  shrubs, 
trees  and  herbaceous  or  soft-stemmed  plants:  the 
process  for  each  being  fully  described.  All  this  and 
much  more  Is  fully  told  in  the  Nursery  Book.  Over 
300  pages.  16mo.  Price,  cloth,  $1.  Pocket  style,  paper 
narrow  margins,  50  cents. 

Horticulturist’s  Rule-Book. — By  L,  H. 
Bailey.  It  contains,  in  handy  and 
concise  form,  thousands  of  rules  and 
recipes  required  by  gardeners,  fruit¬ 
growers,  truckers,  florists,  farmers. 
Insects  and  diseases,  with  preventives  and  reme¬ 
dies.  Waxes  and  washes,  cements,  paints,  etc.  Seed 
Tables,  planting  Tables.  Maturity  and 
Yields.  Keeping  and  storing  fruits  and  vegetables. 
Propagation  of  Plants.  Standard  Measures 
and  Sizes.  Water  held  in  pipes  and  tanks.  Effect 
of  wind  In  cooling  glass  roofs.  Weights,  per  bushel. 
Labels.  Rules  of  nomenclature.  Rules  for  exhibi¬ 
tion.  Weather  signs  and  protection  from  frost.  Col¬ 
lecting  and  Preserving.  Chemical  Composition 
of  Fruits  and  Vegetables;  Seeds  and  Fertilizers; 
Soils  and  Minerals.  Names  and  Histories:  Vege¬ 
tables  which  have  different  names  in  England  and 
America.  Names  of  fruits  and  vegetables  in  various 
languages.  Glossary.  Calendar.  Etc.,  etc.  Price, 
in  pliable  cloth  covers,  only  50  cents.  Edition  in  cloth 
covers,  $1,  ready  soon. 

Annals  of  Horticulture  for  1891. — By 

L.  H.  Baileyl 

As  a  work  of  reference  for  all  students  of  plants 
and  nature,  this  Is  invaluable.  An  especial  feature 
is  a  census  of  cultivated  plants  of  American  origin. 
This  includes  ornamentals  and  esculents,  and  has 
hundreds  of  entries.  The  novelties  of  1891,  tools  and 
conveniences  of  the  year,  directories,  recent  horti¬ 
cultural  literature,  and  other  chapters  on  the  various 
departments  of  horticultural  effort,  are  well  worth 
many  times  the  cost  of  the  book.  (Illustrated.) 
Price,  full  cloth,  $1  ;  paper,  50  cts.  Ready  in  March. 
(The  series  now  comprises  the  Issues  for  1889,  ’90 
and  ’91.) 

Howto  Plant  a  Place  (10th  revised  edition.) 

— By  Elias  A.  Long. 

A  brief  treatise  illustrated  with  more  than  60  orig¬ 
inal  engravings,  and  designed  to  cover  the  various 
matters  pertaining  to  planting  a  place.  Following 
are  the  leading  divisions:  Some  reasons  for  planting; 
What  constitutes  judicious  planting;  Planning  a 
place  for  planting;  How  and  what  to  order  for  plant¬ 
ing;  the  soil  in  which  to  plant;  Caring  for  the  stock 
before  planting;  On  the  sowing  of  seeds;  After  plant¬ 
ing;  Future  management  of  the  plants.  Just  the 
thing  for  the  busy  man.  Price,  cloth,  20  cents. 

Window  Gardening-. — Written  by  ex¬ 
pert  flower  and  plant  growers.  Covers 
every  phase  of  plant  culture  in  the 
house. 

A  lot  of  delightful  and  practical  articles  and  pleas¬ 
ing  Illustrations— all  on  Window  Gardening— make  up 
this  pretty  little  work.  Price,  10  cents. 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO., 
Times  Building,  New  York. 
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sure,  absolutely 


simple, 

NON  -  POISONOUS  cure.  I  11  I  WU  "  UTICOUU 
(“the  Cold-Water  Dip.")  Mixes  Instantly  with  cold  water. 
Used  and  recommended  by  leading  breeders  and  veteri¬ 
narians.*  Sample,  by  mall,  50  cents.  For  sale  by  all 
reliable  dealers.  LAWFORD  BROTHERS,  Baltimore,  Md.. 


POTATOES. 

Bermudas,  new . $8  00@10  00 

Bermudas,  second  crop .  5  00®  7  00 

Havanna,  prime .  5  00@  6  00 

Michigan  Rose  and  Hebron,  per  180  lbs... .  1  25®  1  37 

State  Rose,  per  180  lbs .  1  25®  1  37 

Hebron,  per  180  lbs .  1  25®  1  37 

Burbank,  per  180  lbs .  1  12®  1  25 

Peerless,  per  180  lbs....  .  1  12® - 

Fair  to  good,  per  180  lbs .  1  00@ - 

Jersey  Peerless  and  Blush,  In  bulk, per  bbl.  1  00@  1  12 

Sweets,  South  Jersey,  fancy,  per  bbl .  2  25®  3  25 

Jersey  fair  to  good,  per  bbl .  1  25@  2  25 


Annual  Sale  of  Brookside  Farm  Company 


BEANS  AND  PEAS 

Marrow,  choice,  1891 . 

Mediums,  choice,  1891 . 

Pea,  choice,  1891 . 

White  Kidney,  choice,  1891 . 

Red  Kidney,  choice,  1891 . 

Yellow  Eve,  choice,  1891 . 

Black  Turtle  Soup,  choice,  1891 . 

Dima  beans,  California  (60)  lbs.) . . 

Foreign  medium,  1891 . 

Green  peas,  1891,  bbls.,  per  bush . 

Green  peas,  1891,  bags,  per  bush . 

Green  peas,  Scotch,  1891.  bushel . 

BUTTER. 

STATE  AND  PENN. 

Creamery  best .  •• 

Seconds  to  firsts . 

Penn,  extra .  . 

Half  firkin  tubs— 

Fresh  extras . 

Firsts  . 

Seconds . 

Welsh  tubs— 

Fresh  extras . 

Firsts  . 

Seconds  . 

Dairy  tubs  thirds . .’. 

Entire  dairies— 

Extras . 

Firsts  . 

Seconds . 

Firkins  extras .  . 

First  . 

Seconds  . 

WESTERNS. 

Creamery — 

Elgin  extras . 

Other  Western  extras . 

Firsts  . 

Seconds  . 

Thirds . 

June  extra . 

Firsts  . 

Seconds  . 

Imitation  creamery— 

Firsts  . 

Seconds  . 

Thirds . 

Dairy  firsts . 

Seconds  . 

Thirds . 

Factory  fresh  Iowa,  etc.,  extra . 

Ind.,  etc.,  firsts . 

Seconds  . 

Fourths  to  thirds . 

Rolls  fresh  extra . 

Seconds  to  firsts . 


,2  00  @2  05 
.1  75  @-  — 

.1  75  @1  77>g 
.2  10  @2  20 
.1  90  @2  10 
.1  65  @1  70 
.3  00  @3  15 
.1  60  @1  75 
.1  65  @1  75 
.1  37V$@1  37t£ 
.1  32^@1  35 


Clydesdale  Horses  and  Galloway  Cattle 


FEED. 


Bran,  40  lb . 

60  lb . 

Middlings,  80  lb... 

100  lb . 

Sharps . 

Hominy  Chop . 

Oil  meal . 

Cotton-seed  meal 


Commencing  at  10  o’clock,  a.  m.,  May  4, 1892,  at  Brookside  Farm,  adjoining  the  city  of  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

The  offerings  will  consist  of  yearlings,  two-year-olds  and  aged  Clydesdale  stallions,  and  also  thirteen 
mares  and  fillies  of  the  most  noted  families,  all  registered  In  the  American  Clydesdale  Stud  Book. 

The  Galloways,  fifty-two  head  of  bulls  and  heifers,  are  the  get  of  such  noted  bulls  as  Rodger  of  Oak- 
bank,  Keklonga  and  Topsman  of  Brookside,  and  from  such  noted  families  as  Lucy’s,  Blackle's  and  Miller's 
of  Balig,  Stateley’s,  Forest  Queen’s,  May’s  of  Castlomllk,  Flora’s  and  Countesses  of  Wedholme. 

Galloways  are  the  great  dehorners.  One  of  their  glossy  black  curly  skins  brings  more  money  than  any 
ordinary  steer.  For  catalogues  and  particulars  address 

DAVID  IVIcKAY,  Secretary  Brookside  Farm,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 
Col.  L  P.  MUIR,  Auctioneer. 


GRAIN 


80  94M@1  98 
88  @  90 
53  @  70 
46^@  47^ 
34  @  40 


Wheat, 
Rye  ... 
.24  @25  Barley 

.23  @24  Corn.. 

.24  @25  Oats  .. 


A  Vermont  Firm  Gets  Free  Advertising. 

Editor  Rural  New-Yorker,  Sir  :— Some  time 
ago  I  saw  in  The  Rural  an  advertisement  from 
Wells,  Richardson  &  Co.,  Burlington,  Vt.,  stating  that 
they  would  send  to  any  one  for  six  cents  a  sample 
bottle  of  their  butter  coloring.  1  immediately  wrote 
for  it  and  received  the  same  in  due  time. 

I  have  used  It  constantly  since  and  find  It  to  be 
what  they  recommend.  A  few  drops  of  the  coloring 
gives  the  butter  a  beautiful  rich  June  shade,  and 
does  not  affect  the  taste  of  the  butter  or  milk,  neither 
does  It  change  the  color  of  the  milk.  I  heartily 
recommend  it  to  housekeepers  or  any  one  in  the  dairy 
business.  Before  I  began  Its  use,  my  butter  was  firm 
and  nice,  but  white;  now  since  using  the  coloring  it 
Is  of  a  rich  creamy  color. 

I  am  delighted  with  the  coloring  and  have  sent  for 
a  50  cent  bottle.  1  hope  all  who  may  try  it  will  be  as 
as  well  pleased  with  it  as  I  am.  I  hope  you  will  in¬ 
sert  this  In  your  paper,  as  I  want  everybody  to  try  it 
that  has  not  already  done  so. 

Respectfully, 

Mrs.  A.  F.  WILKINSON. 

Sparta,  Chickasaw  Co.,  Miss.— Adv. 


ELLIOT’S  PARCHMENT  BUTTER  PAPER. 

To  dairymen  or  others  who  will  use  it,  we  will  send  half  a  ream,  8x11.  free,  if  they  will 
forward  SO  cents  to  pay  postage.  Why  not  try  the  Best  Butter  W rapper  ? 

X.  (4.  ELLIOT  A  r.O  Pm»r  IH»n»f»i>l»r»ri 


IMPROVED  NOXALL  INCUBATOR 


IS  THE 


NfiXAl  1; 


WORLD 


It  is  self-regulating-, 
lias  double  trays,  and 
the  thermometer  is 
always  in  view. 


LINSEED  OIL  MEAL 


Write  for  full  Information  to 


And  upon  the  best  evidence,  that 


CHEESE. 

State  factory,  full  cream— 

Fancy  . 

Choice . 

Good  to  prime . 

Fair  to  good . 

Common . 

Skims  small  fine . 

Skims  large  choice . 

Light  skims  fair  to  good  .... 

Light  skims  poor . . 

Skims . 

Pennsylvania  skims . 

EGGS. 

N.  Y.  State  and  Penn,  new  laid  per  doz . UA®H% 

Western  fresh  gathered  choice . HA®— 

Western  fresh  gathered,  fair  to  prime . 13-y@l4 

Southern  fresh  gathered . 13  ®l'iA 

Limed  eggs  Canada  choice . —  @ — 

Limed  eggs  Western  choice . —  @— 

Duck  Eggs . 27  @28 

Goose  Eggs . 55  @60 

GRASS  SEED. 

Clover .  10  @  12 

Timothy . . . 1  40  @1  70 

HONEY. 

White  clover,  1  lb.  bxs.,  per  lb . 11  @12 

2  lb.  bxes.,  per  lb . 10  @11 

Poor,  per  lb .  7  @9 

Buckwheat,  1  lb.  bxs.,  per  lb .  9  @10 

Buckwheat,  2  lb.  bxs.,  per  lb .  7  @9 

Extracted,  per  lb . 7J^@— ■ 

Extracted  Southern,  per  gallon . 60  @70 

MEATS  AND  STOCK. 

Live  veal  calves,  prime,  per  lb . 5$£@  tiA 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb .  5  @  5% 

Common  to  medium,  per  lb .  3J4@  iA 

Live  calves,  Western,  per  lb . -  @  - 

Live  calves,  grassers,  per  lb .  -  @  - 

Calves,  dressed,  near-by,  choice .  7  A®  8 

Country  dressed,  prime . 6}^@  VA 

Country  dressed,  medium  to  good . 5  @6 

Country  dressed,  common .  4  @  S>A 

Country  dressed,  small,  per  lb .  2  @3 

Dressed  grassers,  per  lb .  6  @  - 

Spring  Lambs,  country  dressed,  each . 6  00@  7  00 

Spring  Lambs,  alive,  each . 3  00@  7  00 

Lambs,  alive,  good  to  prime,  per  lb .  3  @7 

Lambs,  alive,  fair  to  good,  per  lb .  6  @7 

Sheep,  alive,  good  to  prime,  per  lt>. ....  .  6  @  6-M 

Sheep,  alive,  poor  to  fair,  per  lb. .'. . 5  @6 

Hogs,  upper  Jersey,  dressed,  light,  per  lb ....  8  @  - 

Lower  Jersey,  dressed,  light,  per  lb . 'A®  8 

Country  dressed,  medium,  per  lb. . . .  ....  7  @  7A 

Country  dressed,  heavy .  HA®  7 

POULTRY— DRESSED. 

DRY  PACKED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys,  State  and  nearby,  per  lb . 16  ®1?A 

Western,  choice,  per  lb . 14  @16 

Western,  Inferior,  per  lb . 13  @14 

Philadelphia  chickens,  fancy  roasting, per  lb. 20  @22 

Philadelphia  chickens,  fancy  broilers . 30  @35 

Chickens,  Jersey,  good  to  choice . 14  @16 

State  and  Pennsylvania . 14  @— 

Western . 14  @14}£ 

Chickens  and  fowls  mixed  State  and  Penn.  .14  @16 

Western . 14  @_ 

Western  Inferior .  18  ©13A 

Ducks,  Jersey  choice . 19  @20 

State  and  Pennsylvania . 16  @17 

Western . 15  @16 

Geese,  Jersey  and  Maryland . 10  @12 

Western .  10  A®U 


U%@12 
HHs@13 
10H@U 
—  @— 

,  9A&10A 
.  9}*@10 


Our  Meal  should  he  fed  to 


quite  as  much  as  in  midwinter. 

Please  write  us  for  quotations  and  other  particulars. 


CLEVELAND  BAYS 


DETROIT.  MICHIGAN 


Our  1891  importation  gives  us  a  large  stable  of  the  best  Coach  Horses,  we  can  either 
Import  or  raise.  These  are  the  best  general-purpose  horses,  and  average  best  profits. 
We  guarantee  every  horse  a  sound,  reliable  breeder.  See  our  list  of  winnings  at  the 
great  Shows.  We  have  the  best. 

Send  for  Catalogue  and  particular*. 


CLEVELAND  BAY  HORSE  COMPANY.  PAW  PAW,  MICH 


BARGAINS 


SMITHS  &  POWELL, 


HORSES  FOR  SAFE. 

Matched  carriage  team;  5  years;  15-3;  bay;  stylish; 
fine  actors.  Very  kind  and  reliable,  $800.  Chestnut 
gelding;  7  years;  15-1;  Morgan  hackney  type;  high 
stepper.  Kind,  with  great  life;  very  handsome,  $250. 
Cleveland  Bay  Stallions,  1  to  5  years. 

ASSOCIATED  FARMS,  Skaneateles,  N.  Y. 


AUCTION  SALE— APRIL  IS). 


SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


Overkill  Farm,  near  Auburn  Depot,  Mass.,  four 
miles  from  City  Hall,  Worcester.  Send  for  catalogue 
JOHN  C.  MacINNES,  Worcester,  Mass. 


Announce  that  until  April  15  they  will 
offer  UNUSUAL  BARGAINS  on 


French  Coach 


A  If  I  Ml  Permanently  removed  by 
nlHu  VIN  Wilson's  Bone  Spavin, 
N  ■■  ■  I  I  ■  Splint  or  Curb  Cure.  No 
blemish.  Send  for  circular.  •  NAYLOR  &  ROBBINS, 
107  Duane  Street,  New  York. 


Standard, 

Clydesdale, 

Percheron  and 

Driving  Horses 


LEYI  P.  MORTON’S  ELLERSLIE  HERD, 

THE  BUTTER  HERD. 


IJTGGS  FOR  HATCHING. —  Black  Langshans 
Li  (Kirby  &  Smith  strain);  Light  Brahmas;  Dark 
Brahmas;  Royal  White  Leghorns;  Silver-Laced 
Wyandottes:  Partridge  Cochin  (Mahogany  strain). 
Address  E.  L.  STAPLES,  Shelton,  Conn. 


Also,  on  Holstein-Friesian  Cattle,  of 
of  all  ages,  and  both  sexes. 

A  better  class  of  stock  can  be  seen  In  no 
establishment  In  America. 

Write  for  particulars  and  Catalogues. 
State  just  what  you  want,  and  save  time. 


Mixed  Milk  of  herd  averages  one  pound  Butter  to 
6  pounds  of  Milk.  Several  cows  produce  $1  worth 
of  Butter  a  day. 

Fair  Record:  63  First,  39  Second  Prizes.  First  on 
Herd  at  11  Fairs.  125  Pure-bred  Animals. 

ROUGH  -  COATED  SCOTCH  COLLIES.— 
Own  Importation.  Puppies,  $10  each. 

H.  M.  COTTRELL,  Superintendent, 
RHINECLIFF,  N.  Y. 


HATCH  CHICKENS  BY  STEAM. 

-THE  IMPROVED  ■  ' 

EXCELSIOR  INCUBATOR 


Will  do  it.  Thousands  in  successful  oper. 
ition.  Simple,  Perjectand  Self-Jiet/uliUing. 
Lowest-pnced  first-class  Hatcher  made. 
Guaranteed  to  hatch  a  larger  percentage 
of  fertile  eggs  at  less  cost  than  any  other. 


8end  60.  for 
la*.  Catalog. 


WYCKOFF’S 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns, 

Selected  and  bred  especially  for  their  superior  egg- 
producing  qualities.  Eggs  for  hatching,  $2.00  per 
setting  of  15;  $3.75  per  30;  $5.00  per  45.  Circular  free. 
Address  C.  H.  WYCKOFF,  Groton,  N.  Y. 


for  hatching  from  pure  Silver  Laced 
Wyandotte  Fowls.  Good  stock;  fer¬ 
tile  eggs.  $1  per  13.  W.  .1.  LONG,  248 
Mount  Hope  Ave.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY— LIVE. 

Fowls,  Jersey,  State  and  Penn.,  per  lb. .  . 

Fowls,  Western,  per  lb . 

Chickens,  local,  medium  to  prime,  per  lb 

Chickens,  Western,  per  lb . 

Roosters,  old,  per  lb . 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb . 

Ducks,  Western,  per  pair . 

Geese,  Western,  per  pair . 

TALLOW. 

City  prime  ($2  for  hogsheads) . 

Country  (packages  free) . 


13  @13A 
■  VZA®1‘4!4 

.12  @13 
12  @13 


rnno  White  Leghorns  (Wyckoff's  Strain), 

I  I1I1A  the  greatest  Egg-producing  strain  in  Amer- 
LUUU  ica.  Eggs  for  hatching,  $1  per  13.  $6  per 
100.  F.  C.  SMITH,  Box  513,  Groton,  N.  Y. 


I  EASE,  COMFORT  AND  THRIFT  I 

The  Best  Cattle  Fastening  J 

Smith’s  Self-Adjusting  Swing:  StanchioJ. 

jgp-The  only  Practical  Swing  Stanchion  invent’" 
Thousands  In  use.  Illustrated  circular  free. 

F.  G.  Parions  A  Co.,  Addison,  Steuben  Co.,  N,  - 


From  10  most  profitable  varieties 


Money  refunded  on  every  5th 
order  received.  $2.00  per  setting. 
Send  for  catalogue, 

S.VV,  GUTHRIE,  Indiana, Pa 


KING’S  FARM  POULTRY- YARDS:  BREEDS, 
Mlnorcas,  Black;  Brahmas,  Light;  Plymouth 
Rocks,  Barred  and  White;  Wyandottes,  Sliver  Laced 
and  White,  and  Pekin  Ducks.  Prize  winners  and  large 
layers.  Reliable  eggs,  $1  per  13. 

G.  H.  KING,  Proprietor,  Otlsvllle,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE.— Purebred  Plymouth  Rock  Fowls 
and  Eggs.  Fowls,  $5  per  trio;  Eggs,  $1.50  for  13; 
$2  for  26.  Cash  with  order. 

R.  H.  WATKINS,  Black  Walnut,  Pa. 


NATIONAL  LAND  ROLLER 

it— -■  eWjf-  r  — -w-T1  BUY  For  information  ah 


*L — — — •  For  information  about 

V-  '  '"*'**. tin:  best  Land  roller, 

■■  ■’  ;  '"ill.  Feod-mili.  Circular- 

“  =-  saw  Machine  and  Dog- 

power,  send  for  Fearless  Catalogue.  For  Fodder- 
cutters,  Carriers  and  Drag-saw  Machines,  and  for  infor¬ 
mation  showing  “Why  Ensilage  Pays,”  send  for 

Ensilage  Catalogue. 

Address,  MINAKR  HARDER,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


WANTED.— A  man  to  take  a  farm  and  work  it 
on  very  easy  terms,  or  a  good  man  to  manage 
a  farm  for  owner. 

Apply  136  Henry  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


for  LIVE  STOCK  in  STABLES.  Send  for  circu¬ 
lars  for  the  only  practical  and  economical  one  In  the 
market. 

C.  E.  BUCKLEY  &  CO.,  Dover  Plains,  N.  Y. 


TYXXKSHIBl,  Cheater  White, 

WF  .R.trl.trrwl.  -RJsrsey  Red  and  Poland  Chia* 

J'*ttPIG3.  Jersey,  Guernsey  and 
Holstein  Catlle.  Thoroughbred 
^■Nn^kafeifiSMV,  Sheep.  Fancy  Poultry.  Hunting 
—  -  .eg’ m  and  House  Dogs.  Catalogue, 
k  W.  SMITH.  Cochran  rill  o.  Cheater  Co.,  Penan. 


Parchment  lined  palls  for  from  3  to  10 
lbs.  Send  for  terms.  Detroit  Paper 
Package  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


AN  OF  MULES,  !#i  150.— Fast  walkers  and 
falr.roaders;igood  milk  or  farm  team;  novices. 

A.  C.  JOHNSON,  Castleton,  N.  Y. 
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Garden  Gossip. 

PEAS,  SALSIFY  AND  EGG  PLANT. 

The  ideal  pea  has  not  yet  put  in  an  ap¬ 
pearance.  The  old  Champion  of  England 
leaves  nothing  to  be  desired  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  quality,  but  it  is  some  what  trouble¬ 
some  to  grow.  What  we  want  is  a  pea 
that  will  need  no  brushing  and  yet  will 
be  as  productive  as  the  large  sorts  like 
the  Champion,  and  we  see  no  good  rea¬ 
son  why  that  point  cannot  be  reached. 
In  the  meantime,  we  must  go  on  with 
what  we  have.  In  order  to  have  the  full 
benefit  of  this  most  delightful  esculent, 
we  always  plant  a  row  or  two  of  Extra 
Early.  I  have  not  been  able  to  see  much 
difference  in  the  various  strains  of  this 
pea — each  seedsman  has  his  own  “  earliest 
and  best.”  To  follow  this,  I  have  never 
found  anything  better  than  American 
Wonder,  which  I  always  plant  liberally. 
Of  course  I  plant  Champion  and  some¬ 
times  try  the  others,  but  I  have  not 
reached  the  point  where  I  can  dispense 
with  this  old  favorite  for  any  others.  In 
my  garden,  for  many  years,  I  have  used 
the  four-foot  wide  wire  netting,  stretched 
on  stakes,  as  a  substitute  for  brush,  and 
find  it  answers  the  purpose  very  well, 
and  its  use  certainly  involves  less  trouble. 
It  is  sometimes  necessary  to  stretch  a  bit 
of  twine  along  to  draw  up  the  vines  to 
the  trellis,  but  it  is  very  little  trouble 
indeed  to  do  it. 

[The  II.  N.-Y.  is  of  the  opinion  that 
there  are  several  varieties  of  peas  of  re¬ 
cent  introduction  that  are  as  good  as 
Champion  and  as  prolific,  while  the  vines 
grow  not  over  three  feet  high.  As  to  the 
American  Wonder,  Nott’s  Excelsior  is  as 
good  in  quality,  as  early  and  far  more 
prolific. — Eds.] 

Have  any  of  The  Rural  readers  been 
able  to  grow  peas  late  in  the  season, 
without  being  annoyed  by  mildew  ?  I 
have  not,  though  I  have  repeatedly  tried. 

I  think  I  shall  try  it  again  this  season, 
and  give  the  vines  a  spraying  of  ammo- 
niacal  solution  of  copper.  Perhaps  that 
will  help  me  out. 

Last  year  I  planted  the  Mammoth 
Sandwich  Island  Salsify,  instead  of  the 
old  sort.  I  was  disappointed  in  it.  It 
was  no  larger  than  the  old  variety  which 
I  had  grown  all  my  life  and  no  better. 
Perhaps  my  seed  was  not  genuine.  I  will 
try  it  again  and  report.  Have  any  of 
The  Rural  readers  found  it  any  im¬ 
provement  ? 

I  have  never  found  anything  better 
in  egg-plant  than  the  Improved  New 
York  Purple.  By  the  way,  if  one  were 
looking  for  the  “  crankiest  ”  of  all  vege¬ 
tables,  the  egg-plant  would  probably  fill 
the  bill.  It  must  not  go  out  in  the  gar¬ 
den  until  the  weather  has  become  set¬ 
tled  warm.  One  single  cool  night  will 
stunt  it,  so  that  it  will  stand  still,  live, 
but  nothing  more,  not  making  a  leaf  for 
a  month.  One  cannot  well  overdo  the 
matter  of  fertilizing  for  egg-plants  They 
will  flourish  in  a  heap  of  almost  pure 
stable  manure,  and  they  must  have  a 
generous  supply  of  food,  if  we  expect  any 
return.  The  home  gardener  will  find  it 
better  to  buy  his  half  dozen  or  dozen 
plants  for  a  family  supply,  than  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  raise  them.  Their  “crankiness” 
begins  with  their  life  in  the  hot-bed;  and 
oh,  how  fond  of  them  the  potato  .bugs 
are!  I  sprayed  my  plants  twice  last  sea¬ 
son  with  Paris-green  in  solution — it  wras  a 
little  strong  once  and  somewhat  damaged 
the  foliage,  but  killed  the  bugs.  G. 

Strawberries. — If  farmers  only  real¬ 
ized  how  easy  it  is  to  grow  as  large  a 
yield  of  strawberries  to  the  acre  as  of 
potatoes,  by  planting  the  right  kinds  in 
rows  20  rods  long  so  that  they  could  be 
cultivated  with  the  horse,  I  think  very 
many  would  venture  to  pay  82  for  200 
plants  by  mail  and  try  some  of  the  best- 
paying  varieties.  The  great  cause  of  fail¬ 
ure  is  in  planting  all  pistillate  varieties, 
which  make  a  fine  bed  of  plants  with 
plenty  of  bloom,  but  not  a  perfect  berry. 
Set  one  row  of  perfect-flowering  kinds 
and  on  either  or  both  sides  of  a  row  of  pis- 
tillates  and,  properly  tended,  200  plants 


set  in  this  way  in  the  spring  will  bear 
1,000  quarts  of  splendid  fruit  the  follow¬ 
ing  season.  I  had  one  variety  in  matted 
rows,  that  yielded  fully  at  the  rate  of  800 
bushels  per  acre  the  past  season,  g.  j.  k. 

“Chemicals  and  Celery  ”  Not  New. — 
Robert  Niven  is  the  first  person  to  put 
in  print  a  plan  by  which  I  raised  a  small 
plat  of  celery,  20  x  60  feet,  here  in  West- 
field,  Mass.  If  it  had  been  set 
out  early  enough  it  would  have  done 
well.  The  possibilities  of  an  acre  are 
great,  but  it  must  be  marketed  or  hur¬ 
ried  before  frosty  weather.  This  is  some¬ 
what  of  a  drawback,  but  the  result  of 
his  articles  will  probably  be  to  make 
celery  growing  unprofitable,  so  many 
will  go  into  it.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  see  it 
grow,  however.  H.  L.  L. 

Testing  Onion  Drills. — On  page  152, 
E.  E.  S.,  Franklin,  Ohio,  asks  whether 
onions  can  be  grown  from  seed,  and 
several  other  questions  about  onion  cul¬ 
ture.  Let  him  get  a  drill  that  will  sow 
the  exact  amount  of  seed  he  wishes,  that 
is,  one  that  can  be  regulated  to  sow  any 
amount  desired  ;  then  it  should  be  taken 
on  a  floor  or  piece  of  smooth  ground  and 
the  plow  should  be  taken  off  and  the 
drill  gauged  to  sow  10  to  12  seeds  to  the 
foot.  A  good  drill  managed  in  this  way 
will  put  a  crop  in  all  right.  A  beginner 
should  not  try  over  an  eighth  or  a  quarter 
of  an  acre.  L.  A.  e. 

Reflections  While  Plow¬ 
ing  Corn  Stubble. 

A  fall-plowed  com  field  makes  a  full  corn 
house. 

With  good  land;  the  fodder  will  pay  for 
all  the  labor  of  raising  it. 

The  com  planter  is  the  farmer's  friend. 

In  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  a  tile  dram  in  a 
wet  corn  field  will  pay  for  the  tiles  in  one 
season,  and  in  the  tenth  case  it  will  probably 
more  them  pay  for  them. 

With  wheat  at  $1;  hay  at  $10,  and  com  at 
$2.75,  com  is  king.  p.  b.  crosby. 

Some  Fruit  Buds. 

The  Rural  speaks  of  the  “  Wineberry” 
being  tender.  A  neighbor  says  it  is 
not  hardy  here  in  Sangamon  County, 
Illinois  ;  indeed  it  was  winter-killed 
when  the  peach  was  not.  As  it  was  re¬ 
ported  hardy,  I  supposed  the  difficulty 
was  probably  anthracnose,  but  The 
Rural’s  experience  seems  to  confirm  my 
neighbor’s  idea.  As  I  did  not  consider 
the  disseminator  reliable,  I  have  never 
tried  it.  Horticultural  journals,  and  in¬ 
deed  all  honest  papers — yes,  and  people 
— should  join  The  R.  N.-Y.  in  condemn¬ 
ing  fraud.  True,  it  is  hard  to  always 
tell  just  where  error  in  judgment  ends 
and  fraud  begins,  but  if  Mr.  Blank  does 
not  know  that  many  statements  in  his 
catalogue  are  untrue,  then  he  must  be  an 
incapable. 

In  my  experience,  a  small  amount  of 
wood  ashes — from  a  pint  to  two  quarts, 
according  to  the  size  of  the  tree — 
placed  next  to  the  stem,  will  keep 
the  round-headed  borer  from  the  apple 
tree  and  not  damage  the  tree,  but 
such  an  application  has  very  little 
effect  on  the  peach  borer.  But  put  a 
large  quantity  of  strong  ashes  around 
the  stem,  and  away  goes  the  tree.  No 
doubt  it  would  be  better  to  use  leached 
ashes  in  considerable  quantity,  as  the 
vulnerable  part  of  the  tree  could  be  en¬ 
tirely  covered  without  any  danger  of 
damage.  I  have  used  ashes  (mostly  from 
brush  piles)  for  the  past  10  years  for  the 
above  purpose  and  also  to  rid  the  trees  of 
the  root  aphis ;  yet  I  still  think  that  a 
pound  of  dissolved  copperas  to  a  bucket 
of  whitewash,  well  thinned  with  water 
and  applied  to  the  stem  of  the  tree  in 
May  and  October,  the  best  wash  to  guard 
against  apple  borers,  mice  and  rabbits, 
but  it  is  no  remedy  for  the  peach  borer. 

I  am  more  convinced  than  ever  that  the 
Bessemianka  (seedless)  Pear  is  worth¬ 
less  here  on  account  of  blight.  The  same 
can  be  said  of  the  Idaho,  as  three-fourths 
of  my  Idaho  grafts  set  a  year  ago  blighted 
down  to  the  stocks,  which  were  Lawson 
and  Keiffer.  Other  Idaho  trees  in  the 


neighborhood  are  also  blighting.  The 
Lawson  and  Keiffer  are  nearly  blight- 
resisting,  as  are  ilso  Garber,  Early  Har¬ 
vest,  Longworth’s  No.  .  1,  and  probably 
most  of  the  children  of  the  Sand  Pear. 
Japan  Golden  Russet  seems  promising 
also,  as  far  as  blight  and  thriftiness  are 
concerned.  benj.  buckman. 

More  Peaches  for  Farmers. — The 
•past  year  was  marked  by  a  large  crop  of 
fruit  in  this  section  (Ohio),  especially  of 
peaches.  Wherever  there  was  a  tree  or 
even  part  of  one,  there  was  fruit ;  and 
farmers  who  had  been  wise  enough  to 
keep  their  trees  growing  were  well  repaid. 
But  what  about  farmers  who  have  just  a 
few,  and  many  of  them  not  a  peach  tree 
growingon  their  acres?  Quite  likely  they 
will  buy  some  fruit  for  their  families;  but 
such  small  supplies  will  prove  but  an  ag¬ 
gravation  when  bushels  might  be  used. 
In  a  ride  of  15  miles  through  a  splendid 
farming  country,  peach  trees  were  not 
seen  on  more  than  one-third  of  the  farms 
passed.  The  main  reason  appears  to  be 
that  it  is  too  much  trouble  to  raise  them; 
it  is  some  trouble  of  course,  but  “  there 
is  no  excellence  without  labor.”  Think 
of  having  peaches  and  cream  every  day 
for  two  months!  And  they  may  be  had 
stid  longer  if  a  good  assortment  from 
the  earliest  to  the  latest  kinds  is  chosen. 
A  neighbor  once  said,  “If  we  are  going 
to  have  peaches  again,  it  would  pay  to 
set  out  trees;”  but  the  years  have  passed, 
in  succession,  and  still  the  planting  is 
postponed.  Why  not  set  out  some  trees 
in  the  spring  of  1892?  Frances. 


Ik  you  name  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  our  advertisers  you 
may  be  pretty  sure  of  prompt  replies  and  right  treat¬ 
ment. 


bMUb.  [i ooi 

N.  Y.  STATE  DRAIN  TILE  AND  PIPE  WORKS 

76  Third  Avenue,  ALBANY.  N.  Y. 


ROU 
AND  SOLE 


and  fWorf 


KILLS  BUG-5 

Over  one  acre  in  one  hour  fast 
as  we  walk.  Light  and  easy 
to  use.  No  plaster  or  water 
used.  At!  ENTS  WANTED. 
ClltC U LARS  FKEE. 

The  HOTCHKISS  &  TUTTLE  Co., 

Wallingford,  Conn. 


Different  ilzes  and  prlcei.  Illustrated  Catalogue  free. 
THE  BLYMYKK  IRON  WORKS  CO..  Cincinnati.  O. 


Nursery  Established  85  Years. 
Best  new  and  old  kinds 
at  low  prices.  Concord, 
_  Champion,  Delaware, 
I  Ives  Lady, Moore’sEarly, Diamond, Brilliant, 
Woodruff  Red,  Green  Mountain  and  100 others 
Also  Currants,  Gooseberries,  Raspberries, 
Blackberries,  Strawberries,  Etc.  Catalogue  free. 
GEO,  W.  CAMPBELL,  Delaware,  Ohio. 


EUREKA  MOWER 


Malleable  Shoes,  new 
cut  Gear,  Taper  Ear, 
Open  Guard, 
Improved 
Knife-bar,  new 
Rock  Shaft. 


Manufac¬ 
tured  ih 
three  size* 
5,  6  and  7  feet. 


'UREKASr HARROWS 


TOOTH 

All  steel  frame  or 
channel  steel  draft 
bars  With  hard  wood 
cross  beams,  as  de¬ 
sired.  Nl*es,  14,  16, 18 
and  22  Tooth.  Ha* 
NO  E  <t  tl  A  L  for 
strength  of  frame  ot 
lightness  of  draft. 
Folds  perfectly, 

EUREKA  CULTIVATORS 

^^®with  the  many  adjustments  and 
changes  that  can  be  made  oh  th< 
same  frame,  make  them  the  best 
cultivators  in  the  market.  A 
5  or  7  Spring  Tooth.  5,  7  < 

1*  Shovel  Tooth,  a  hiller 
a  furrow  opener 
can  easily  be 
constructed  by 
the  farmer  from 
game  frame. 

Send  for  catalogue 

EUREKA  MOWER  CO.  UTICA.N.Y 


<Q  CO 


The  lightest  draft  and  BEST  , 
machine  in  existence. 

We  also  manufacture  fSteu  in 
Engines  8 to  16  H.  P.  on  base  1 
plate  or  mounted  on  4-wheel 
truck.  Grain  Threshers  and 

Sejiarators,  Sweep  Powers,  1,  2  A,  3- Horse  Tread - 

Powers,  with  governor,  either  level  or  regular  tread ;  hand 
and  power  Corn  Shelters,  hand  and  power  Feed  Cutters 
With  or  without  Crusher;  Feed  Mills,  Steel  Land  Rollers, 
Chilled  Plows,  all  sizes;  Cultivators,  Rau  Rakes.  Wood 

Saws,  *o.  S.  S.  MESSINGER  *  SON.  TATAMV.  PA. 


MED1NA-DH10 


ROOT’S 

HOUSEHOLD 

REPAIRING  ODTFITI 

This  consists  of  the 
tools  and  materials 
shown  in  the  cut.  It  en¬ 
ables  one  to  do  his  own 
half-soling,  rubber, boot, 
shoe,  and  harness  repair¬ 
ing.  No  pegs  needed— 
simply  wire  clinch  nails. 
Saves  time,  trouble,  wet 
feet,  vexation,  and 
expense.  Any  boy 
can  use  It.  Sells  like 
hot  cakes.  Agents 
wanted.  The  whole 
outfit,  neatly  boxed, 
20  lbs.,  only  $2.00. 
Send  for  circular. 
MSTS  BOOT  BEOS.,  Medln*,0. 


EVERY  FARMER 

TheWind 

- AS  A - 

Motive  Power 

How  to  Obtain  it? 

ATTACH  A 

Little  Giant 

PowerConverter 

to  your  10  foot 

Pumping  Wind  Mill 


and  grind  your  Feed,  eat  Fodder,  shell 
Corn  and  run  the  Grindtsone,  Churn,  Wood- 
«w,  etc.  Self-acting.  Will  not  choke. 

A  governor  regulates  it  accordingto  speed  of  wind. 

“  Does  all  you  claim  for  it.”  Wm.  Mohn,  Georgeville,  Mo. 

“  It  far  exceeds  my  expectations.”  J.  H.  Brown,  Climax,  Mich. 
“  Mill  works  like  a  charm.”  J.  M.  Norton,  Eagle  Pass,  Texas. 

Ask  yourdealer  or  send  forillustrated  circularand 
Price  List.  Address  THE  LITTLE  GIANT 
I*.  C.  CO.,  106  Smith  lluilding,Cincinnati,0- 


GRAPE 


NIAGARA 

ana  all  old  and  new 

varieties.  Extra  Quality, 
Warranted  true.  Low¬ 
est  rat  es.  Introducers 
of  the  new  Black  Grape 


EATON. 

Also  other  SMALL  FRUITS.  New  Descriptive  Catalogue  Free.  T.  S.  HUBBARD  CO.,  FREDONIA,  N.Y. 


VINES 


PRAY  m  FRUIT  TREES  i  VINES 

Wormy  Fruit  and  Leaf  Blight  of  Apple*,  Paart,  Cherries,  CVPC|  ClflR  6PRAY1W 
Grape  and  Potato  Rot,  Plum  CurcuUa  prevented  by  using  LAULLOlUn  OUTFIT.. 
PERFECT  FRUIT  ALWAYS  SELLS  AT  COOD  PRICES.  Catalogs* ^bow¬ 
ing  all  injurious  insects  to  Fruits  mailed  free.  I, urge  stock  of  Fruit  Trees,  vine*, 
and  Berry  Plants  at  Bottom  Prices.  *ddre*8  WM.  STAHL,  Quincy,  Wm. 


RAPE*  VINE 


Largest  stock! Finest  duality!  Reliable! greatest  inducements. 

NIAGARA'WORDEN^EATONvMOYER&C., 

=:E  ARIY-OMIO=-  and  all  varieui5,0ld  and  new,  also  smali-fruits  warranted  True 
•ytMnu.vniY..  I  new  Illustrated  descriptive  catalogue  - - 

MtMTiON  TX.S  5=  CSCURTICS  CO-PORTLAND, 


IO  DAYS  EAR 
MOORES 
5-TlMtS  AS  I 


ICR  THAN 


,mE 


EE 


CATALOGUE 
FREE. 


Good 
Better 
Best 


BUGGY 


f  $55  00 
o  $65  00 
—  $7500 


BUY  of  the  Manufacturer.  SAVE  Middleman's  profit  and  Traveling 
man's  expenses.  Buggies, Phaetons,  Surreys,Wu«ons,and  Carts. 
We  are  the  only  manufacturers  willing  to  ship  you  any  vehicle  in 
Catalogue  to  be  paid  for  if,  upon  arrival,  it  is  found  as  represented. 

PIONEER  BUGGY  CO.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

All  Vehicles  warranted.  Capacity  100  finished  vehicles  daily. 
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A  Gleaner’s  Notes. 

It  may  not  be  necessary  to  remind  farm¬ 
ers — but  we  will  do  it  anyway — that  they 
should  plant  liberally  for  their  hog's.  Re¬ 
member  the  best  and  cheapest  meat  is 
not  made  with  corn  alone.  Rye,  barley, 
sorghum,  pumpkins,  sweet  potatoes.  Je¬ 
rusalem  artichokes,  peanuts — hogs  are 
omnivorous,  will  eat  almost  anything, 
and  almost  anything  will  do  them  good 
and  make  them  profitable  to  their 
owners. 

TheVe  is  a  worid  of  good  sense  in  the 
above  from  the  Texas  Fai’m  and  Ranch. 
Swine  growers  of  the  West  and  South 
have  relied  so  exclusively  on  corn  that 
they  have  broken  down  the  constitution 
of  their  stock  and  made  them  an  easy 
prey  to  disease,  besides  depreciating  the 
quality  of  their  pork.  No  animal  on  the 
farm  needs  grass  and  vegetable  growth 
generally  more  than  the  hog. 

Dogs  are  all  right  in  their  place,  but 
they  are  very  liable  to  get  out  of  it.  If 
you  want  poor  sheep  hire  a  lazy  herder, 
and  give  him  a  smart  dog. — Texas  Wool 
Journal. 

The  trouble  is  to  find  out  where  their 
place  is.  To  our  way  of  thinking  the 
best  place  for  99  out  of  every  100,  would 
be  about  four  feet  under  ground.  Doubt¬ 
less  there  are  dogs  of  value  to  the  farmer, 
but  they  bear  a  very  small  proportion  to 
the  other  class.  Some  one  has  cutely 
said  that  the  rich  man  has  one  dog,  the 

poor  man  two  and  the - poor  man  three 

or  four.  So  it  seems. 

The  Watsonville  (Cal.)  Rustler  states 
that  1,600  acres  of  sugar  beets  have  been 
contracted  for  by  the  Western  Beet  Sugar 
Co.’s  factory  of  that  city,  the  price  to  be 
paid  being  85  per  ton,  delivered  at  the 
factory.  The  prospect  is  that  at  least 
2,000  acres  will  be  planted  to  this  crop. 

Some  years  ago  parties  were  at  differ¬ 
ent  points  in  southern  New  York  talking 
of  sugar  beet  growing  for  making  sugar. 
At  that  time,  farmers  were  offered  only 
82.50  per  ton,  and  naturally  they  declined 
to  enter  into  contracts  to  grow  and  sell 
beets  for  that  price.  In  a  dairy  section, 
they  are  worth  more  than  that  to  feed  to 
cattle. 

A  Rochester  (N.  Y.)  commission  mer¬ 
chant,  addressing  the  Western  New  York 
Horticultural  Association  on  “  Points  in 
Shipping,”  said  that  if  growers  would 
sort  each  100  barrels  down  to  75,  they 
would  receive  just  as  much  money,  and 
save  the  extra  barrels  and  freight. — 
Exchange. 

If  he  had  gone  further,  applying  his 
words  to  the  average  fruit  shipper,  and 
said  the  amount  could  be  safely  reduced 
to  60  barrels,  he  would  not  have  been 
wide  of  the  mark.  We  believe  that  half 
of  all  the  apples 'sent  to  the  New  York 
market,  if  only  the  best  were  sent,  would 
bring  as  much  money  as  the  whole  does 
to-day.  It  seems  a  hard  lesson  for  some 
farmers  to  learn. 

What  is  home  without  a  garden,  with 
flowers  as  a  part  of  it? — Farm,  Stock  and 
Home. 

A  mighty  poor  affair,  we  should  say,  in 
comparison  to  those  homes  where  a  really 
good  garden  is  always  maintained.  It  is 
really  amazing  to  see  how  many  farmers 
neglect  this  important  factor  in  domestic 
economy. 

It  may  be  difficult  to  prove  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  combinations  and  collusions  of 
railroad  and  elevator  rings  to  fix  the 
prices  of  wheat,  but  they  exist  just  the 
same.  Many  a  murderer  has  failed  of 
conviction. — Farm,  Stock  and  Home. 

It  will  not  be  hard  to  find  an  elevator 
ring,  if  our  esteemed  contemporary  will 
go  to  Buffalo.  With  30  or  40  of  them, 
eight  or  ten  do  the  work  and  pay  divi¬ 
dends  on  the  stock  of  all.  It  is  simply 
infamous. 

Functional  disturbances  of  the  liver, 
gallstones,  renal  calculi,  diseases  of  the 
kidneys,  dyspepsia,  headache,  fits  of  ill 
temper  or  blues,  irritability  and  general 
absence  of  the  joys  of  life  are  largely  due 
to  the  excess  of  meat  and  other  highly 
concentrated  food.  What  shall  we  eat  ? 
We  reply,  “Eat  more  fruit.” — Medical 
Classics. 

Our  contemporary  is  right.  Fruit  does 
not  enter  half  as  largely  into  our  bill  of 
fare  as  it  should.  Too  many  eat  it  as  a 


luxury,  a  tidbit,  a  something  to  be  eaten 
between  meals — something  which,  like 
Rip  Van  Winkle’s  drink,  “  does  not 
count.”  Classics  is  wrong  is  one  respect 
— meat  is  not  a  highly-concentrated 
food,  but  it  is  a  stimulating  diet,  and  so 
creates  an  undesirable  condition  of 
affairs  when  it  enters  too  largely  into 
our  daily  bill  of  fare. 

In  the  last  number  of  Insect  Life  we 
find  a  report  of  a  new  branch  of  ento¬ 
mological  commerce  which  has  just  been 
started  by  a  French  firm — that  is,  the 
sale  of  culture  tubes  for  the  destruction 
of  the  white  grub.  The  circular  which 
the  firm  sends  out  explains  that  there  has 
been  discovered  a  specific  vegetable  para¬ 
site  which  destroys  this  grub.  Following 
the  methods  of  Pasteur,  the  firm  have 
undertaken  the  artificial  production  of 
this  parasite,  and  they  offer  to  sell  tubes 
containing  the  spores.  They  guarantee 
their  cultures  to  be  capable  of  communi¬ 
cating  the  disease  to  several  hundred 
worms.  They  are  then  taken  out,  one  by 
one,  and  placed  six  or  eight  inches  in  the 
ground  in  different  parts  of  the  infested 
field  and  gently  covered  with  earth. 
These  grubs,  inoculated  with  the  disease, 
will  communicate  it  to  the  others,  and  if 
it  spreads  as  rapidly  and  proves  as  deadly 
as  the  malady  which  has  destroyed  so 
many  silk  worms,  it  may  prove  the  most 
effective  means  of  warfare  against  the 
white  grub. — Garden  and  Forest. 

At  last  the  disease  “  culturists,”  these 
scientific  propagators  of  “germs,”  have 
found  their  proper  sphere.  So  long  as 
they  went  about  the  country  inoculating 
to  cure  or  prevent  diseases,  they  were 
spreading  the  diseases  they  were  trying 
to  suppress.  Now  they  are  consistent  in 
their  work.  They  are  inoculating  or 
spreading  the  disease  for  the  purpose  of 
killing  the  things  infected.  That  is  all 
right. 

A  WRITER  in  the  New  York  Tribune, 
from  Texas,  tells  how  he  drove  of  the  cur- 
culio  and  grew  good  crops  of  plums,  by 
washing  the  trunks  of  the  trees  with  a 
mixture  of  soft  soap  and  sulphur.  The 
man  who  trusts  to  such  a  preventive  will 
not  keep  off  the  curculio.  He  has  applied 
it  to  his  trees,  had  a  good  crop  of  plums, 
and  jumps  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
wash  kept  away  the  insects,  when,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  matter. 

The  successful  dairyman  of  the  future 
will  be  a  specialist,  either  a  butter  maker, 
a  cheese  factory  patron,  or  a  city  milk 
seller.  The  cow  does  not  exist  that  can 
be  profitably  used  for  all  three  of  these 
demands. — People  and  Patriot. 

When  all  milk  is  sold  for  its  butter  fats 
— that  is,  when  the  price  is  proportionate 
to  the  proportion  of  butter  fats  in  milk — 
we  see  no  reason  why  a  good  cow  may 
not  be  successful  in  all  three  of  the  de¬ 
partments  named.  The  Lyon  Brook 
Cheese  factory  in  this  State  bought  its 
milk  the  past  season  on  this  basis,  and 
numerous  butter  factories  did  the  same. 
Now  let  us  have  milk  for  the  city  trade 
sold  in  the  same  way. 

Farmers’  Bulletin  No.  7,  just  issued 
by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  treats  of  the  practice,  methods 
and  effects  of  spraying  fruit  trees  for  in¬ 
sect  pests  and  fungous  diseases.  The 
subject  of  spraying  is  presented  in  the 
bulletin  in  a  practical  manner  for  the 
information  of  the  orchardist  and  fruit¬ 
grower,  and  special  attention  is  given  to 
meeting  the  objections  now  being  raised 
in  Great  Britain  and  other  countries 
against  the  use  of  fruits  produced  in  the 
United  States.  The  facts  brought  to¬ 
gether  show  conclusively  that  the  spray¬ 
ing  of  fruit  trees  does  not  injure  the 
fruit  or  make  its  use  dangerous  to  con¬ 
sumers.  Readers  of  The  Rural  who 
are  interested  will  do  well  to  write  the 
Department  asking  for  copies  of  this 
bulletin.  It  is  a  very  important  question. 


One  Dollar  Expended  Now  in  purchasing  a 
bottle  of  Jayne's  Expectorant,  by  those  troubled  with 
a  slight  Cough  or  Hoarseness,  or  Sore  Throat,  may 
save  the  expense  of  a  doctor’s  bill.  A  neglected  Cough 
often  ends  In  Consumption.  A  slight  Inflammation 
of  the  lining  of  the  wind-tubes,  the  usual  symptoms 
of  which  are  Sore  Throat  and  a  Pain  In  the  Breast, 
requently  leads  to  Bronchitis.  A  day’s  delay  may 
entail  months  of  suffering.  Better  try  at  once  Jayne’s 
Expectorant,  a  standard  remedy  whose  curative 
properties  have  been  tested  by  thousands. 


PtercUancou#  §Vdvcvti.$infl. 

IN  writing  to  advertisers  please  always  mention 
The  Rural. 


J.I.CaseT.M.Co., 

RACINE,  WISCONSIN. 


manufacturers  of 


Ironsides  “Agitator” 


THRESHERS. 


(Din gee)  Woodbury  SweepPowers, 
Tread  Powers  and  Saw  Frames, 
Swinging  Stackers, 
Self-Feeders  and  Band  Cutters, 
Saw  Mills, 

Portable,  Traction  and  Skid 

ENGINES. 

Catalogue  Mailed  FREE. 


as  GRAPE  VINES 

oortptdTo  p*ioo ii«s  &••.  LEWIS  ROESCR.  rnriMla.  I.  Y 


GRAPE  VINES 


|  Pliati  of  Best  Quality.  Warranted  true  to  nam«„  Lovwtj 
[Prices.  Largest  Stock  and  Assortment  of  Old  and  New  j 
Varieties.  Send  for  Frioo  List. 

| _ BUSH  k  BON  A  MBI3SNHB.  Bnshhorg,  Me.  j 


My  1892  Catalogue, 

With  colored  plate  of 
E.  P.  Roe  Strawberry. 
50  other  Illustrations. 
Complete  List  of  all 
the  good  fruits  and  or¬ 
namentals  mailed  free. 
Address 


E.  P.  ROE. 


T.  J.  DWYER, 

Cornwall,  N.  Y. 


Surplus  Stock.  Strawberry  Plants, 
$2.50.  Raspberries  and  Blackberries, 
$5.00  and  $0.50  per  M.  Free  Price 
List.  W.  C.  WAIT,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 


PURE  SEED  POTATOES  from  Introducer’s  stock. 

Early  Ohio,  Burpee’s  Extra  Early,  Polaris. 
Puritan,  Potentate,  Charles  Downing  and  Rural 
New-Yorker  No.  2,  $2  per  barrel. 

SPRINGDALE  FARM,  Trenton  Falls,  N.  Y. 


POTATOES. 


800  bushels.  20  best  newer  kinds. 
They  must  go.  Now  is  the  time 
to  change  seed. 

E.  Sunrise,  Monroe  Seedling  and  New  Queen,  $1.50 
per  barrel.  V.  STONEKOAD,  Lewlstown,  Pa. 


SEED  POTATOES.— Rural  New-Yorker  No.  2 
Potatoes,  Burpee’s  Superior  and  Polaris.  The 
best  fine  stock.  Price,  $2.50  per  bbl.,  f.  o.  b.  Address 
GEO.  S.  DENELL,  Box  5,  Bangall,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Seed  Potatoes. 

Choice  selected  TIoulton,  Aroostook  County,  Maine, 
Early  Rose,  Beauty  of  Hebron,  and  all  other  well 
known  varieties.  For  sale  by 

\V.  E.  DUKYEA’S  SONS, 

Produce  Commission  Merchants, 

119  Warren  Street  New  York. 


SEED  POTATOES 

FOR  SALE. 

“  GROWN  IN  COLD  CANADA.” 

All  the  choicest  and  earliest  sorts,  such  as  the 
Early  Puritan,  New  Queen,  Harbinger,  Dandy  Sum¬ 
mit;  the  older  and  best  varieties  as  well.  Twenty 
pounds  $1 ;  per  bushel,  $2.  My  seeds  are  pure,  vigorous 
and  true  to  name.  Write  for  wants. 

Also  breeder  of  Pit  Game  Fowls.  I  have  the  same 
strain  that  fought  and  won  the  big  Newark  Main, 
January  7,  1892.  Eggs,  $2  per  13.  Good  hatch  guaran¬ 
teed.  Fine  Siberian  Blood-hound  Bitch  for  sale; 
she  is  a  prize.  A.  F.  MILES,  Stanstead,  P.  Q. 


SEED  CORN. 

Of  a  heavy  yielding  Early  Yellow  Dent,  improved  by 
a  careful  section  of  seed  for  many  years.  Small,  red 
cob  and  ieep  grains.  Two  dollars  ($2.00)  per  bushel, 
f.  o.  b.  cars.  By  mail,  four  pounds  for  45  cents, 
postage  paid.  F.  C.  MALTBY,  Pine  Bend,  Minn. 


SEE 


DS.  12  pkts.  Flower,  10c.;  12  pkts.  Vegetable, 
30c.;  6  Dahlias,  50c.;  10  Gladiolus,  30c.  All 
#1.  Half  50c.  H.  F.  Burt,  Taunton,  Mass. 


W  OXFORD  BASKET  WORKS,  a 
Oxford,  Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y., 
MANUFACTURES  THE  BEST 
Berry  Crates,  Peach,  Grape  and  Berry 
Baskets.  Illustrated  Catalogue  free. 


This  is  the  most  beau¬ 
tiful  new  ROSE  of 
the  year  which  we  give 

ENTIRELY  FREE 

to  our  customers  of  1892.  If  you  are  interested 

in  FLOWERS  send  for  our  CATALOCUE 

of  the  grandest  novelties  and  specialties  ever 

offered.  IT  WILL  PAY  YOU,  write  now. 
ROBT.  SCOTT  &  SON.  Philadelphia,”  Pa. 


For  Harness,  Buggy  Tops,  Saddles,  Fly  Nets 
Traveling  Bags,  Military  Equipments,  Etc. 

Gives  a  beautiful  finish  which  will  not  peel  or 
crack  off,  smut  or  crock  by  handling.  Not  a  varnish 
Used  by  the  U.  S.  Army  and  is  the  standarj 
among  manufacturers  and  ownors  of  fine  harness 
in  every  quarter  of  the  globe. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  HARNESS  MAKERS. 


MtfStoHE 

J  JbbA  HAY 


LOADER 


Is  a  marvel.  Saves  Time — Labor — Hay. 
An  economical  remedy  for  scarce  help. 

Will  Load  a  Ton  of  Hay  in  5  minutes. 


Gathers  the  Hay  clean.  Loads  loose  Grain. 
Loads  Green  Clover  for  Silo  use. 

Strong,  Light,  Easily  Hitched  to  Wagon. 

— Over  14,000  in  use. — 


Send  for  circular  “  What  Farmers  Say.” 


KEYSTONE  MFQ.  CO., 

Branches  : 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Council  Bluffs, 

Columbus,  O. 


MANN’S  BONE  GUTTER 


POULTRY  FOOD 

Warranted  to  _  cut  green 
bones,  meat,  gristle,  and  all 
without  clog  or  difficulty,  or 
Money  Refunded. 

It  has  been  proved 

GREEN  CUT  BON! 

is  the  most  economical  egg 
producing  food  in  the  wortcL 
It  will  double  the  num¬ 
ber  of  eggs,  and  make 
them  2£  per  cent,  more  fer¬ 
tile.  Send  stamp  for  cata¬ 
logue.  Name  this  paper. 

F.  W.  MANN, 

rah  June  15, ’86.  Aug.  20, ’89.  Milford ,  Musa. 


BICKFORD 

Family  Knitter. 

Knits  everything  required  by  the 
household,  of  any  quality,  texture 
and  weight  desired.  Sample  pair  of 
socks  sent  on  receipt  of  25  cents. 

A.  M.  LAWSON,  783  Broadway,  New  York. 


DjXON  S  SILICA  GRAPHITE  PAINT 

Water  will  ran  from  It  pure  and  clean.  It  covers  double 
the  surface  of  any  other  paint,  and  will  last  four  or  five 
times  longer.  Equally  useful  for  any  iron  work.  Send  for 
circulars.  Job.  Dixon  Crucible  Co.,  Jersey  City,  N.J. 


Invested  Kfl  0LC-  in  6  months 
#  1 OOO  mdK.es>  #5000 

farmers  wanted  to  raise  Nursery  Stock. 
Send  stamp  for  details  and  directions. 
J.  Jenkins,  Nurseryman,  Winona,  O. 


GENERAL  ADVERTISING  RATES 

—  OF  — 

The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Standing  at  the  head  of  the  Agricultural  Press,  goes 
to  every  Inhabited  section  of  North  America,  and  Its 
readers  are  the  leading  men  In  their  communities. 
HT  They  are  Buyers. 

ADVERTISING!  RATES. 

Ordinary  Advertisements,  per  agate  line  (14 


lines  to  the  Inch) . 80  cents 

One  thousand  lines  or  more  within  one  year 

from  date  of  first  Insertion,  per  agate  line,  25  •• 

Yearly  orders,  occupying  10  or  more  lines, 

per  agate  line . 25  “ 

Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “Adv.,”  per 
line  leaded . . 75 


X«  Advertisement  received  for  less  than  Kl.00 
for  each  Insertiou.  Cash  must  accompany 
all  orders  for  transient  advertisements. 

fW~  ABSOLUTELY  ONE  PRICE  ONLY. 


Terms  of  Subscription. 


The  subscription  price  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker 
Single  copy,  per  year . $2.00 


Great  Britain,  Ireland,  Australia  and 

Germany,  per  year,  post-paid . 

France . 

French  Colonies . . 


*3,04  (12s.  6d.) 
3.04  (16*  fr.) 
4.08(29*  fr.) 


Entered  at  the  Post-Office  at  New  York  City,  N.  Y„  as 
second-class  mall  matter. 


TflS  RURAL.  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 
Times  Building,  New  York. 
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Improve 
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♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ i 

(EVERY =i 

♦  S-H-O-U-L-D  X 

%  Own  a  Dictionary.  * 


I^SSk; 

*'Sh 


The  physician  is  the  man  who  says 
you  need  change,  and  then  takes  all  you 
have  ?” — People’s  Leader. 

Tomson  :  “  Does  your  wife  open  your 
letters,  Johnson?”  Johnson:  “Never, 
unless  they  are  marked  private.” — Seattle 
Soundings. 

“  I  wish  I  was  twins,”  said  Willie. 
“  Why  ?”  “I’d  send  the  other  half  of  me 
to  school,  and  this  half  would  go  fish¬ 
ing.” — Harper' 8  Bazar. 

“I’ve  noticed  one  thing  in  regard  to 
children,”  said  Mr.  Shallow'.  “  In  all  the 
families  with  which  I  have  acquaintance 
the  first  son  is  invariably  a  boy.” — Ver- 
rrumt  Watchman. 

Bewildering. — Mother:  “  What  makes 
you  so  nervous,  Charley,  dear  ?”  Charley: 
“  I’ve  had  two  proposals  of  marriage,  and 
I  really  don’t  know'  whether  to  accept 
Clara  with  her  brains  or  Ethel  with  her 
money.  ” — Judge. 

“Hullo,”  said  Mr.  Suburbs,  as  he  en¬ 
tered  his  yard,  “  What  are  you  doing 
with  the  pruning  shears,  John?”  “  H’o, 
nothing,”  replied  the  new  English  gar¬ 
dener,  “  only  trimming  the  h’edges  of 
the  ’edges,  sir  !  ” — Columbus  Post. 

Mr.  Snaggle  (snappishly)  :  “Don’t  be 
correcting  that  boy  always,  Sarah.  Let 
Nature  take  its  course,  won’t  you?”  Mrs 
Snaggle  (laying  aside  the  shingle)  :  “  I’ll 
do  nothing  of  the  sort,  Mr.  Snaggle.  I 
don’t  intend  that  any  woman  shall  have 
such  a  husband  as  I’ve  got  if  I  can  pre¬ 
vent  it.” — Detroit  Free  Press. 

Fair  Visitor:  “  So  you  have  really  de¬ 
cided  not  to  sell  your  house  ?  ”  Fair 
Hostess:  “Yes.  You  see  we  placed  the  mat¬ 
ter  in  the  hands  of  a  real  estate  agent. 
After  reading  his  lovely  advertisement  of 
our  property,  neither  John  nor  myself 
could  think  of  parting  with  such  a  won¬ 
derful  and  perfect  home.” — Pittsburg  Bul¬ 
letin. 


O  We  have  for  the  planting  season  now  at 
§  hand  an  Immense  stock  of 


fy  .^iarAnteed 
J  £  lutely  WatcK 
f  Av  proof, 


Care  should  be  taken  to 


THE  BEST  VARIETIES  § 

(OLD  AND  NEW)  O 


Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  9 

o 

Grape  Vines,  Evergreens,  § 

Flowering  Shrubs,  § 

Roses,  Pseonies, 

Phloxes  and  Hardy  Plants  § 


&ucicers  nave 

besidetheFish  jfc  A  ^  A 

Trademark  c  ®  try  Coat  a  *  ft 

5oft  Wooler?  -Wf 

Watch  Out  I  Collar. 


WEBSTER’S 
INTERNATIONAL 
V  DICTIONARY  > 


THE  INTERNATIONAL, 
NEW  FROM  COYER  TO  COYER, 
IS  THE  ONE  TO  BUY. 


2  THIS  IS  THE  TIME  TO  ORDER! 


Send  for 

A  i.  TOWER,  MFR.  BOSTON.  MASS  Catalog 


O  New  Illustrated  Planters'  Guide,  160  pages, 
g  full  of  practical  and  reliable  information, 

O  indispensable  to  planters,  mailed  FREE. 

O 

g  Address 


♦  It  is  a  thorough  revision  of  the  au-  ♦ 

♦  thentic  “  Unabridged,”  fully  abreast  of  ♦ 

♦  the  times.  ♦ 

T  The  work  of  revision  occupied  over  J 
T  ten  years,  more  than  a  hundred  editors  T 
T  being  employed  and  over  $300,000  ex-  ♦ 
J  pended  before  the  first  copy  was  printed.  ♦ 


SEED  CORN  FOR  SALE. 

Yellow,  8-rowed.  End  kernels  rejected  giving  uni¬ 
form  seed  for  planter.  Price,  75  cents  half  bushel  ; 
$1.25  per  bushel.  Four  bushels  or  more  $1  per  bushel. 
Frank  T.  Gkb.net,  Shady  Lawn  Farm,  Nazareth,  Pa. 


Rochester,  N.  Y 


“  This  work,  well  used  in  a  family,  wrill  be  j 
of  more  advantage  to  the  members  thereof  ♦ 
than  hundreds  of  dollars  laid  up  in  money.”  ^ 


LIND  S  AY’S 

Horse-Tooth  Ensilage  Seed  Corn 

Large  Grain,  Small  Cob,  Heavy  Foliage.  Write  for 
Sample  and  Price  to 

LINDSAY  &  CO.,  Portsmouth,  Ya. 


MOUNT  HOPE  NURSERIES 

52nd  Year, 


<►  Sold  by  all  Booksellers.  + 

O  ♦ 

♦  G.  &  C.  MERRIAM  &  CO.,  Publishers,  ♦ 
Y  Springfield,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A.  ♦ 

i  455-Do  not  buy  reprints  of  obsolete  j 
J  editions.  T 

4>  465*Send  for  free  pamphlet  containing  X 
A.  specimen  pages,  illustrations,  testimo-  X 
^  nials,  and  full  particulars.  X 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦<>♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


EVERY  FARMER 


CELERY  PLANTS 


New  Grant  White  Plume,  $2.50  per  1,000  ;  5,000 
for  $10.  Mammoth  Ileartwell  Perfection,  $2 
per  1,000;  5,000  for  $8.50.  These  two  varieties  are  the 
largest  and  best  for  the  trade,  retailing  on  account 
of  Immense  size  and  bleached  appearance  at  from 
75  cents  to  $1.25  per  dozen  bunches.  You  know  just 
what  you  arc  getting.  Plants  from  4  toll  inches  high. 
Cash  to  accompany  all  orders.  Plants  shipped  to 
Julyl.  For  late  shipments  send  order  In  advance  to 
secure  above  varieties. 

BYRON  8.  ALDRICH,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


HENCH &DROMGOLD’S 
SPRING-TOOTH  HARROW 


IDEAL  In  Name 

,  and  In  Fact 


Something  entirely  new.  Send  for  special  descrip 
tive  circular.  Agents  wanted  in  every  town.  THE 
CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO.,  Higganum,  Conn.,  Sole 
Manufacturers.  New  York  office.  18  Cliff  Street. 


yThePerfection 
B  Horse  Tail  Tie 


Wonderful  Improvement.  Teeth  Quickly 

-  Adjusted 

THE  BEST  by  only  loosening 

Tooth  Holder  ever  invented.  one  nut. 

The  tooth  is  held  in  position  by  a  Ratchet  with  which  it 
can  he  adjusted  so  as  to  wear  from  15  to  18  inches  off  the 
point  of  the  tooth,  which  is  four  or  live  times  as  much  wear 
or  service  as  can  be  obtained  from  any  other  Spring-tooth 
Harrow  in  existence.  Catalogues  free  Agents  Wanted. 
Over  10,000  of  these  Harrows  sold  in  1891. 
Be  not  deceived,  buy  only  the 

HENCH  &  DROMGOLD  HARROW. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  it. 

We  also  manufacture  CIRCULAR  SAW  MILLS. 
HAY  RAKES,  CULTIVATORS,  CORN 
PLANTERS,  SHELLERS,  &c. 

HENCH  4,  DROMGOLD.  YORK,  PA. 


nn-’  Three  Post 

STEEL  TOWER. 

S>  The  LATEST  and  BEST. 

OUne  8-9-12  ft.  Geared. 
OlfGo  10  and  121t.  Ungeared. 
TOWERS,  80,  40,  50  A  60-ft. 

Mills  with  or  without  graphite 


^  vrijj  Beats  Cleaning  a  Muddy  Tall 

V -  Sitlf  All  Polished  Metal. 

Sample,  25c.  DES  MOINES  NOVELTY  CO., 
132  W.  4th  St.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 


Kill  bearings. 

\1  STOVER  MFC.  CO. 

\  5)2  River  St.,  FREEPORT,  ILL 


pUsircIIattrauia 

IN  writing  to  advertisers  please  always  mention 
The  Rubai.. 


■  A  Never  Before, 

I  B  in  consequence  of  for- 

f|  a  fl!  B  B  Benign  countries  accept- 
B  E  WF  utf  ing  our  pork.  Send  for 

WILL  a  description  of  the  fa- 

■  9  4B  ,0B  B  ■  >1>ous0.1.C.I10GS. 
K|R  Bl  mJS  First  applicant  gets  a 

■  JIK  RJ  IWI  pairof  pigs  on  time, 

and  Agency. 

L.  B.  SILVER  CO.,  Cleveland,  O. 


iL  SPRING  CROPS  «  Increased 
in  Quantity  and  Quality  by  the  use  of  oor 


The  DIN  GEE  &CONARD  CO’S 


Canada  Hardwood  Unleached 


SENT 

FREE. 


S  ARE  ON  THEIR  OWN  ROOTS,  X 

X  ttna  cost  no  more  than  the  other  kinds.  3? 
S  Propagated  and  grown  by  special  methods  of  s 
3P  ourown,  they  grow  and  bloom  wherever  § 
grass  grows  and  water  runs.  W 

§  AY"  Ire  are  much  the  largest  Hose  growers  & 
®  in  America.  Our  mail  system  insures  free  ® 
@  and  safe  delivery,  and  makes  us  your  next 
@  door  neighbor.  Our  New  GUIDE  for  1892  ® 
A  is  the  handsomest  and  best  flower  hook  out. 

A  Tells  how  to  select,  get  and  keep  upwards  of  X 
X  tiOOO  varieties  of  ROSES,  BULBS,  X 
X  HARDY  PLANTS  and  SEEDS.  X 
X  Free  to  every  one,  for  the  asking.  3? 

|  The  DINGEE  4  CONARD  CO.  X 

jgj  Rose  Growers  {^Seedsmen,  WEST  GROVE, PA.® 


Our  long  experience  enables  us  to  select  the  best 
in  the  market. 

THE  FOBKST  CITY  WOOD  ASH  CO., 
London,  Ont.,  Canada. 

Address  all  letters  from  United  States  to  SOUTH 
SUDBURY,  MASS. 


A  full  line  BONE  SUPER  PHOSPHATES  for  all  crops  and  soUa. 
After  using  one  of  these  brands  for  your  General  Spring:  Crops  do  not  fall  to 
use  our  POTATO  FERTILIZER  «  your  POTATOES.  Address 

THE  CLEVELAND  DRYER  CO. 

OAom-zj,  14  mnd  is  Vkk  JHnnfc.  CJUB  VJSULND.  OHIO. 
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PEERLESS  CREAMERY 


LIVE  STOCK  AND  DAIRY. 

A  1,000  Leghorn  Power  Hennery . . 

Nettle-Rash  in  a  Young  Mare . . 

Rupture  of  Stomach  In  a  Colt . 

Poultry  Course  at  Cornell . 

Sour  Milk  in  New  York . 


flAWSON  ROSE.1™” 

;  I  . """  other  novel- 

ties  which  we  control.  Send  for  Descriptive 
Catalogue  which  includes  these,  and  an  unsur¬ 
passed  stock  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs, 
Roses,  Rhododendrons,  Rare  Conifers,  Choicest 
1  orenn!«Is,  etc. 

WM.  C.  STRONG  &  CO.,  Waban,  Mass. 


Tlic  Most  Convenient,  Simplest  and  Best. 

Cynthiana,  Ky. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Reid. — Dear  Sir  :  The  Peebless  Creamery 
received.  It  gives  entire  satisfaction.  It  raises  all  the 
cream  between  milkings.  Respectfully  yours,  H.  H.  Tebbe. 

New  Hanovek,  Pa. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Reid.— Dear  Sir:  Ireceived  your  Creamery  and 
tested  it  fairly.  I  lind  it  to  be  a  number  one  article.  It  pro¬ 
duces  splendid  product,  and  I  claim  it  to  be  the  nicest 
Home  Creamery  in  existence.  I  would  not  be  without  it. 

Very  truly  yours,  M.  F.  Leidy. 

Nobth  Jackson,  Pa. 

Mr.  A.  II.  Reid, — Dear  Sir:  I  have  a  complete  Outfit, 
consisting  of  Creamery,  Butter  Worker  and  Chum  Power 
of  your  manufacture.  My  Butter  has  taken  first  premium 
;  at  County  Fair  Six  years  Yours  truly,  C.  F.  Whitney. 
'  There  is  no  Creamery  equal  to  the  Reid’s  Peerless  1 
Agents  wanted  in  every  town  in  the  United  States  Large 
inducements  offered.  Send  for  circular  and  price  list  with 
full  instructions  to  Agents. 


rAfHfREIDa 

MtANF'rI 


FARM  TOPICS. 

Manure  vs.  Chemicals . 

Fighting  Frost  with  Smoke . 

The  Cheapest  Nitrogen  and  Posphate 

Potato  Fertilizer . 

Paris-green  or  London-purple  ?. . 

The  Bordeaux  Mixture . 

Talk  of  Secretary  Rusk  . 

Work  for  the  Experiment  Stations. . . 

Chemicals  and  Celery . 

Business  of  Seed  Growing . 

Reflections  While  Plowing  Corn. _ _ 


5,  th™  LEADER  STRAWBERRY. 

the  novelty  of  the  year.  Received  three 
om  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society, 
ad  to  Headquarters  for  Circular  and  Price- 

C  S.  PRATT,  Reading,  Mass 


HORTICULTURAL. 


Making  a  Vineyard 

Garden  Gossip . 

Fruit  Notes . 


AGENTS  WANTED. 


BUSHELS  FINE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
No.  2  Potatoes  for  sale.  75  cents  per  bushel. 
J.  FRANK  LANDIS,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


WOMAN  AND  THE  HOME. 

Notes  on  the  Competition . *.... 

How  Can  Parents  Help  the  District  School 

Dainty  Cookery  for  the  Farm  Table . 

How  1  Supported  My  Family . 

Spring  Flitting  . 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Farmers'  Club . 

What  Others  Say . 

The  Farmer  and  Other  Classes . 

Packages  by  Cheap  Mail  . 

Law  for  Taxation  of  Personal  Property _ 

Against  Machine  Politics . 

Defeat  of  the  Coal  Monopoly . 

Editorials . .' . .  . 

Brevities . 

Business  Bits . 

Crop  and  Market  Notes . 

Agricultural  News . 

Condensed  Correspondence . 

Markets . 

Gleaner's  Notes . 

Shear  Nonsense . 


jYINGQUTHTSPERFECTION 

Latent  lmnrovp.d  “  and  C'hennMitj  Our  an 


Rural  no.  2  potatoes.-25  bushels,  ahi 

have  left  of  crop  of  319  bushels  from  one  acre. 
$1  per  bushel.  I).  W.  DeFOREEST,  P.  O.  Box  356, 
Plainfield  N.J. 


Beet' Latent  Improved 


^  ,  - - - - —  and  Cheapest*  Our  Perfection  aud 

■  Empire  Pumps  stir  the  liquid  automatically  and  will  spray  100  Trees  Per  Hour. 

We  make  the  Little  Gem  and  Garfield  Knapsack  Sprayers  and  the  Vermorel,  line 
| spray  nozzle,  most  economical  spray  nozzle  in  the  world.  Also  a  Horse  Power  Sprayer  at  low  price. 

We  sell  Sulphate  of  Copper,  Paris  Green  and  London  Purple  at  wholesale  prices.  Catalogue  free.W'riie 
address  plainly, giving  county. FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO.  113  Bristol  Ave.LOOKI>OKT,N.Y, 


New  Sweet  Potato. 

Extra  Early  Carolina;  Is  far  superior  to  all  other 
varieties  in  earliness,  productiveness  and  quality; 
color,  bright  yellow;  shape,  nearly  round  and  shorter 
than  the  ordinary  varieties.  Price,  $1  per  bushel; 
$2.50  per  barrel.  N.  J.  STEIGLEDER  &  BRO.,  2416 
Venable  Street,  Richmond,  Va. 


FRENCH  ^PERCHERON 


m  COACH  HORSES. 

Mar©  Stallions  imported  in  *91  than 


200  STALLIONS  AND  MARpR 

Largely  from  TONGLEUR  7513 
(11596)  winner  of  40  Prizes  and  Gold 
Medals  with  his  cet  in  1891 
Visitors  welcome.  Correspondence  solicited. 

JOME  t  m  SGIPUL  iT 


The  Empire  State  Potato. 

Have  grown  nearly  all  the  leading  varieties  and 
abandoned  all  for  the  Empire.  Is  best  and  greatest 
ylelder.  Pure  seed  aboard  cars  In  sacks,  60  cents  per 
bushel.  Discount  on  large  lots. 

HENRY  PRICE,  Kenton,  Ohio. 


any  other  firm  More, Government  ’ 
Prize  winners  than  any  two  firms. 
100  Prizes  at  four  leading  American, 

Fain.  (oi  catalogue*. 


’•wWgTr 


VOL.  LI.  No  2204. 


NEW  YORK,  APRIL  23,  1892. 


PRICE,  FIVE  CENTS. 
$2.00  PER  YEAR. 


The  Bordeaux  Mixture  Saved  the  to  a  smooth  paste  with  a  little  water,  and  then  stirred 
QUINCES  into  ^or<^eaux  mixture  in  the  proportion  of  one 

pound  of  Paris-green  to  100  gallons  of  mixture. 

In  the  last  report  of  the  Connecticut  Experiment  The  application  of  the  fungicide  was  made  much 
Station  is  an  account  of  spraying  a  quince  orchard  more  effective,  and  a  perfectly  even  distribution  of 
with  the  Bordeaux  mixture  to  prevent  the  disease  the  material  insured  by  means  of  a  plunger,  which 
known  as  leaf-spot.  This  disease  is  caused  by  a  fungus  was  worked  in  the  barrel  by  the  person  who  pumped, 
which  forms  small,  reddish-brown  spots  on  the  leaves  This  consisted  of  a  broom-stick  with  a  short  piece  of 
and  fruit,  which  rapidly  turn  rust- 
colored  on  the  leaves  and  cause 
them  to  fall  prematurely  even  as 
early  as  July.  This  not  only  ex¬ 
hausts  the  tree  and  prevents  the 
fruit  from  maturing,  but  hurts  the 
next  year’s  buds. 

For  two  seasons  Dr.  Thaxter  of 
the  station,  practiced  spraying  an 
orchard  affected  with  this  disease, 
with  excellent  results.  At  the  time 
of  blooming,  in  May  of  1891,  the 
rows  treated  the  year  before  were 
much  superior  in  the  amount  of 
bloom  on  them  to  those  not  treated, 
thus  showing  that  the  benefit  was 
not  confined  to  one  season. 

The  first  spraying  was  given  just 
as  the  first  blossom  buds  were  open¬ 
ing.  Two  rows  were  sprayed  with 
the  Bordeaux  mixture  [six  pounds  | 
of  sulphate  of  copper,  four  pounds 
of  lime  and  25  gallons  of  water)  and 
two  with  the  ammoniacal  solution  of 
copper  (three  pounds  sulphafe  of 
copper,  precipitated  from  concen¬ 
trated  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda 
and  then  diluted  to  25  gallons  of 
water).  One  application  was  made 

on  May  ll,  another  on  .May  28,  and  Quince  Orchard  Showing  Result  of  Spraying  with  Bordeaux  Mix 
another  on  June  22.  As  the  weather 
was  very  dry  a  fourth  application 
was  not  considered  necessary,  as  the 
Bordeaux  mixture  stuck  to  the  leaves 
until  late  in  September.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  facts  are  taken  from  Dr. 

Thaxter’s  report : 

‘  ‘  The  rows  treated  with  the  Bor¬ 
deaux  mixture  set  an  abundant  yield 
of  fruit,  in  most  cases  as  much  as 
the  tree  could  properly  mature, 
while  the  other  two  treated  rows  set 
a  much  smaller  amount.  The  “  set  ” 
of  the  untreated  rows  was  very 
small,  and  at  the  time  of  harvesting 
the  relative  yield  of  marketable  fruit 
was  as  follows : 

Marketable 
fruit. 

Two  rows  sprayed  with  Bordeaux 

mixture  in  1890-91  . 71}^  baskets 

Two  rows  sprayed  with  ammoniacal 
carbonate  of  copper  in  1890,  and 
with  precipitated  carbonate  of 

copper  in  1891 .  7  “ 

Five  rows  untreated  in  1890-91 .  1  “ 


Quince  Orchard  Showing  Result  of  Spraying  with  Bordeaux  Mixture.  Fig.  134 


The  superiority  of  the  fruit  from 
the  rows  sprayed  with  the  Bordeaux 
mixture  as  compared  with  that  from 
the  other  treated  rows  in  regard  to 
the  quality,  was  quite  remarkable. 

While  the  yield  from  the  carbonate 
of  copper  rows  was  very  fair  as  re¬ 
gards  quantity,  the  fruit  was  so 
badly  injured  by  the  spot  and  more  A 

especially  by  being  “  wormy,”  that 
only  the  very  small  quantity  of  fruit  above  stated  was 
found  to  be  marketable.  The  apparent  effectiveness 
of  the  Bordeaux  mixture  in  keeping  off  the  quince 
“maggot”  suggests  the  advisability  of  using  an  in¬ 
secticide  with  the  fungicide  in  the  first  two  treatments 
as  is  often  done  in  spraying  for  the  codling  moth  and 
apple  scab.  If  Paris-green  is  used  it  should  be 'mixed 


Adjacent  Row  Showing  Result  of  no  Treatment.  Fig. 


board  screwed  on  the  end  and  was  worked  through  a 
small  hole  bored  in  the  top  of  the  barrel.  Such  a  con¬ 
trivance  gives  the  most  satisfactory  results  for  rapid 
and  complete  stirring,  and  is  indispensable  for  good 
work.  [Many  disastrous  experiments  have  been  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  Paris-green  was  not  kept  well 
mixed  with  the  water. — Eds.J 


The  cash  account  with  the  two  rows  treated  with 
Bordeaux  mixture  is  about  as  follows  : 

Db. 

To  ii  men  and  team  3  hours .  $1  80 

To  36  lbs.  sulphate  of  copper  at  6  cents .  2  16 

To  24  lbs.  lime  at  1  cent . . .  24 


To  7IJ^g  baskets  of  first-class  fruit  at  75  cents . $53  62 

Balance  above  expenses . $49  42 

Applying  the  Mixture. — The  Con¬ 
necticut  report  for  1890  discusses  the 
best  methods  of  applying  the  Bor¬ 
deaux  mixture  and  other  fungicides. 
A  good  nozzle  is  of  the  utmost  im¬ 
portance.  For  spraying  the  Bor¬ 
deaux  and  other  thick  mixtures  the 
Vermorel  nozzle  is  unsurpassed.  The 
fine  wire  nozzles  which  operate  by 
driving  a  stream  forcibly  through  a 
fine  gauze  are  excellent  for  clear 
liquids,  but  are  apt  to  clog  and  fill 
with  the  lime  mixtures.  All  the 
foliage  must  be  wet  and  not  drenched. 
An  imperfect  nozzle  not  only  wastes 
the  material,  but  puts  too  much  on 
some  parts  of  the  foliage.  A  strong, 
double-acting  force  pump  is  needed. 
Much  of  the  value  of  the  nozzle  will 
depend  upon  the  force  with  which 
the  liquid  is  driven  through  it.  Fig. 
136  shows  how  the  spraying  was 
done  at  the  Connecticut  station.  A 
barrel  containing  the  mixture  was 
placed  in  a  farm  wagon.  As  the 
wagon  passed  through  the  rows  one 
man  worked  a  double-acting  force 
pump  to  which  was  attached  a  Y 
coupling  hose,  so  that  streams  were 
re.  Fig.  134.  delivered  on  both  sides  as  the  wagon 
passed  through  the  row,  as  shown 
in  the  picture. 

The  hose  used  was  known  as  linen 
insertion  tubing  (one-quarter  inch). 
It  was  attached  to  a  light  pole  long 
enough  above  the  foliage  to  be 
sprayed.  A  piece  about  a  foot  long 
is  screwed  to  the  end  of  the  pole  so 
it  will  turn  readily  on  the  screw. 
Two  nails  are  driven  into  the  pole  so 
that  this  top  piece  can  turn  only  the 
distance  of  a  right  angle — that  is, 
one-fourth  the  entire  distance 
around.  Then  fasten  the  end  of  the 
hose  and  nozzle  to  the  end  piece,  so 
that  it  can  be  made  to  turn  in  any 
direction  by  simply  turning  the  pole 
in  the  hands.  The  whole  thing  is 
shown  in  the  picture. 

An  Experience  in  Spraying  Fruit. 

My  experience  last  year  here  in 
Ottawa  County,  Ohio,  was  somewhat 
varied,  as  I  sprayed  plum,  peach, 
pear,  cherry  and  apple  trees.  My 
plum  orchard  contains  15  rows,  with 
56  trees  in  a  row,  running  north  and 
south.  I  commenced  on  May  16  on 
the  east  side,  spraying  the  first  three 
rows  with  a  solution  of  three  ounces 
of  Paris-green,  and  four  pounds  of 
quick-lime  to  50  gallons  of  water 
The  remainder  of  the  orchard,  except  three  rows 
across  the  north  end,  which  were  jarred,  was  sprayed 
with  Paris-green  alone.  Prof.  W.  J.  Green,  of  the 
Ohio  Experiment  Station  had  charge  of  my  plum 
orchard  and  12  trees  of  Belmont  apples.  On  this  same 
date  (May  16),  I  also  sprayed  my  pear  and  cherry  trees. 
My  second  spraying  in  the  plum  orchard  was  dono 
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on  the  27th  of  May,  lime  with  Paris-green  being  used 
on  the  first  three  rows  as  before.  On  the  next  three 
rows  we  used  the  Bordeaux  mixture  with  three  ounces 
of  Paris-green  added.  This  mixture  is  simply  four 
pounds  of  sulphate  of  copper  (or  blue  vitriol)  and  four 
pounds  of  quick-lime  to  50  gallons  of  water.  To  pre¬ 
pare  for  use  dissolve  the  copper  in  hot  water,  and 
slake  the  lime  in  the  same  way,  stirring  well  while 
slaking  and  then  add  it  to  the  water.  The  other  nine 
rows  we  sprayed  with  Paris-green  alone,  having  stop¬ 
ped  jarring  at  this  date.  We  also  sprayed  10  of  the 
Belmont  apple  trees  with  the  Bordeaux  mixture  at 
this  time,  leaving  two  unsprayed.  On  May  28,  we 
sprayed  our  pear  and  cherry  trees  the  second  time, 
and  commenced  spraying  our  Ben  Davis,  Baldwin  and 
Greening  apple  trees.  On  these  we  used  four  pounds 
of  lime  and  four  ounces  of  Paris-green  to  50  gallons  of 
water.  On  June  1  the  plums  and  Belmont  apples 
were  treated  in  the  same  way  as  before.  On  the  8th 
they  were  again  sprayed,  ounces  of  Paris-green 
being  used  on  the  plums  instead  of  three  ounces  as  be¬ 
fore.  A  few  days  later  we  noticed  some  injury  done 
where  we  had  used  the  Paris-green  alone,  except  on 
a  few  rows  across  the  north  end  where  we  had  used 
the  Bordeaux  mixture  once.  On  the  same  date  we 
sprayed  our  pear,  cherry  and  apple  trees  as  before, 
and  on  June  15,  they  were  again  sprayed  for  the  last 
time. 

The  plum  trees  were,  I  think,  sprayed  once  or  twice 
after  this  with  carbonate  of  copper  for  the  plum  rot. 

I  cannot  say  what  effect  this  had  on  them.  The  three 
rows  on  the  east  where  we  had  used  lime  showed  some 
injury,  but  ripened  the 
fruit  very  well.  The 
next  three  rows  where 
we  had  used  the  Bor¬ 
deaux  mixture  showed 
no  injury — not  even 
from  the  shot-hole  fun¬ 
gus,  so  common  to  the 
plum.  On  those  tbe 
fruit  was  large  and 
ripened  to  perfection, 
while  the  foliage  was 
a  bright  glossy  green 
until  long  after  the 
fruit  was  picked,  in  fact 
until  there  was  a  very 
heavy  frost. 

The  rest  of  the  orch¬ 
ard,  save  a  few  rows 
across  the  north  end 
w  here  the  Bordeaux 
mixture  had  been  used 
once,  showed  consider¬ 
able  damage,  and 
ripened  only  about  two- 
tliirds  of  the  fruit.  I 
do  not  think  this  can 
be  attributed  to  spray¬ 
ing  alone,  and  am  cer¬ 
tain  that  the  shot-hole 
fungus  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  it.  We  har¬ 
vested  about  200  bushels  of  plums  and  sold  them 
at  $2  per  bushel  to  parties  who  furnished  the 
packages.  Our  pear  and  cherry  trees  are  planted 
between  the  apple  trees,  and  heretofore  I  had  never 
succeeded  in  growing'  any  perfect  fruit  on  them.  Last 
year  we  had  plenty  of  perfect  pears  and  the  cherries 
were  comparatively  free  from  worms,  while  in  other 
years  they  had  been  almost  worthless.  The  peaches 
we  sprayed  were  the  Patrick  Salway  variety.  Using- 
the  Bordeaux  mixture,  I  expected  to  kill  them,  trees 
and  all,  but  failed  to  injure  them  in  the  least.  So  I 
feel  satisfied  that  the  mixture,  with  2%  or  3  ounces  of 
Paris-green,  can  be  safely  used  on  peach  trees. 

We  have  several  small  trees  of  Ben  Davis  apples  that 
have  borne  full  crops  every  year  for  the  last  five  years, 
and  I  think  in  that  time  we  have  packed  and  sold 
about  the  same  number  of  barrels  each  year,  averaging 
about  one  barrel  of  very  wormy  and  imperfect  fruit  to 
the  tree.  This  year  we  packed  and  sold  21  barrels  of 
perfect  fruit  from  these  trees,  averaging  about  three 
barrels  to  the  tree.  The  12  Belmont  apple  trees  bear 
only  every  other  year.  Two  years  ago  we  picked 
about  150  bushels  and  sold  only  10  barrels,  as  they 
were  badly  injured  by  scab.  This  year  we  gathered 
about  180  bushels  and  sold  52  barrels  of  perfect  fruit, 
and  put  26  bushels  in  the  cellar. 

A  careful  examination  of  five  bushels  of  each  of  the 
sprayed  and  unsprayed  showed  80  per  cent  of  perfect 
fruit  where  we  had  sprayed,  and  only  20  per  cent 
where  we  had  not  done  so.  Our  Baldwins  and  Green¬ 
ings  showed  a  marked  difference  where  we  sprayed 
and  where  we  did  not,  as  we  only  sprayed  one-half  of 
each.  The  trees  on  the  sprayed  part  held  their  foliage 
and  fruit  until  very  late,  while  those  in  the  unsprayed 
portion  dropped  more  than  half  of  their  fruit  before 
we  could  gather  it.  Since  I  have  been  on  the  farm 
(which  is  nine  years  this  spring)  we  have  during  sev¬ 


eral  falls  gathered  as  many  apples  as  we  did  last  fall, 
but  we  never  packed  and  sold  as  many  by  100  barrels 
as  we  did  last  season,  having  sold  190  barrels.  While 
I  will  admit  that  our  fruit  was  not  so  severely  attacked 
by  the  codling  moth  and  curculio  as  in  other  seasons, 
I  feel  assured  that  50  per  cent  of  our  success  can  be 
attributed  to  spraying  alone. 

While  the  buyer  was  packing  my  apples  he  made  the 
remark  that  he  had  never  put  up  such  choice,  fine 
fruit  as  he  was  packing  there,  and  in  order  to  get  an 
expression  from  him  in  writing,  I  wrote  him  about 
December  1,  to  give  me  an  honest  statement  as  to  what 
he  thought  of  my  fruit,  and  here  is  his  reply. 

“We  have  been  in  the  fruit  business  for  nearly  25 
years  and  handled  from  10,000  to  30,000  barrels  of 
apples  nearly,  and  in  all  our  packing  we  have  never 
put  up  Baldwins  and  Greenings  that  were  so  perfect 
as  those  we  packed  in  your  orchard  this  year,  and  if 
this  condition  is  caused  by  spraying,  we  surely  would 
like  to  see  more  of  it  done,  as  such  fruit  will  sell  in  all 
markets  at  from  25  to  50  cents  per  barrel  higher  than 
the  general  run  of  apples.”  This  article  has  not  been 
written  boastingly,  but  to  show  you  what  spraying 
will  do  towards  selling  your  fruit.  t.  s.  Johnson. 

Spraying  Experiences  of  Jerseymen. 

Spraying  for  insects  and  fungi  received  considerable 
attention  at  the  last  New  Jersey  State  Horticultural 
meeting.  Mr.  Elvins  had  sprayed  Concord  grapes  as 
an  experiment.  He  had  used  the  Bordeaux  the  first 
and  second  times  and  carbonate  of  copper  the  third  and 
fourth.  Where  three  applications  had  been  made  the 


loss  by  rot  was  about  10  per  cent;  where  the  four  ap¬ 
plications  had  been  made  there  was  no  loss,  while  on 
the  unsprayed  vines  the  loss  was  about  90  per  cent. 

Mr.  Vanderveer  has  two  vineyards,  one  of  about  an 
acre  of  Niagaras  11  3^ears  old.  It  has  set  full  crops  for 
the  past  eight  years,  but  has  never  matured  a  full 
crop  on  account  of  rot,  mildew  and  anthracnose.  It 
has  received  the  best  of  care — plenty  of  fertilizers, 
clean  culture  and  pruning,  and  been  sprayed  with  the 
various  mixtures  recommended  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  some  of  the  grapes  were  bagged. 
Last  year  he  relied  on  bags  and  the  Bordeaux  mixture 
which  he  sprayed  on  April  21,  May  7,  and  14,  June  1, 
and  23;  then  he  used  carbonate  of  copper  and  ammonia 
on  July  10,  and  28.  Rot  appeared  on  June  29,  about 
two  weeks  later  than  usual.  The  damage  was  slight 
till  the  fruit  began  to  ripen;  then  rot  and  anthracnose 
destroyed  most  of  the  crop  that  was  not  bagged.  He 
thought  the  spraying  was  of  advantage  to  the  foliage 
as  it  remained  in  good  condition.  He  will  spray  and 
bag  all  the  Niagaras  hereafter. 

The  Concord  vineyard  of  1)4  acre  he  did  not  spray 
so  carefully,  and  he  used  no  bags  and  had  about  one- 
half  a  crop.  Rose  bugs  would  have  destroyed  the  en¬ 
tire  crop  had  he  not  sprayed  with  one  pound  of  Paris- 
green  in  150  gallons  of  water,  drenching  the  vines 
most  thoroughly.  The  next  day  the  rose  bugs  had  en¬ 
tirely  disappeaz-ed  and  did  not  return.  He  could  not 
say  they  were  killed.  It  is  claimed  they  cannot  be 
killed  in  this  way.  He  sprayed  a  few  pear  trees  that 
had  been  defoliated  for  years,  with  the  Bordeaux 
mixture,  and  the  foliage  and  fniit  were  saved.  A 
neighbor  who  failed  to  spray  lost  his  fruit  and  foliage, 
and  is  a  convert  to  the  benefit  of  spraying. 

Mr.  Burt  intended  to  spray,  and  got  all  ready,  but 
neglected  it,  and  never  had  such  a  crop  of  perfect 
fruit ;  the  trees  broke  down  with  their  load. 

Mr.  Carhart  used  one  ounce  of  90  per  cent  carbolic 


acid  to  10  gallons  of  water,  and  found  it  to  give  as 
good  results  as  other  mixtures. 

Messrs.  White  and  Nicholson  also  testified  to  the 
value  of  spraying,  and  found  no  injurious  effects  to 
stock  pastured  in  the  orchards  thus  treated. 

Secretary  Ward  had  a  lot  of  fine  Clairgeau  trees 
which  had  invariably  lost  their  foliage  and  fruit  here¬ 
tofore  from  scab.  He  thoroughly  spi'ayed  the  trees 
and  secured  a  fine  crop  of  fruit  that  sold  at  very  re¬ 
munerative  prices  the  past  season.  B.  B. 

Standing  by  the  Onion. 

ON  THE  FAMOUS  “CHESTER  MEADOWS.” 

Many  feet  of  muck  swamp  ;  old-time  markets  easily  glut¬ 
ted ;  a  “ mild  onion','>  wanted;  a  hand-hoed  crop; 
superiority  of  chemical  fertilizers  and  why  they  are: 
superior ;  all  about  the  crop. 

Come  Where  the  Onions  Bloom. 

Situated  near  the  center  of  Orange  County,  N.  Y.  ,• 
on  the  line  of  the  Erie  Railway  and  bisected  by  that 
thoroughfare  lie  the  now  famous  “  Chester  meadows,” 
though  why  they  should  be  called  meadows  to-day  is 
not  exactly  clear.  They  are  a  level  tract  of  land, 
mucky  in  character  and  comprise  an  area  of  about  700 
acres.  In  some  early  day,  no  one  knows  how  far  back, 
these  meadows  were  an  inland  lake.  As  the  ages 
rolled  by,  the  lake  gradually  filled  up  with  muck,  the 
result  of  the  decaying  vegetation,  until  it  became  only 
a  swamp.  The  growth  of  course  still  went  on  and  the 
land  gradually  rose,  but  it  was  a  very  tottering 
foundation  for  anything  substantial.  When  the  Erie 
Railway  was  being  constructed,  a  section'of  it  which 

had  been  laid  across 
this  muck  land,  entirely 
disappeared  in  a  single 
night — roadbed,  ties  and 
rails — and  it  became 
necessary  to  drive  piles 
before  the  work  could 
be  resumed.  In  the  early 
days  of  the  country, 
these  mack  meadows 
were  found  desirable 
for  growing  hemp  and 
large  crops  of  it  were 
grown.  When  hemp 
growing  ceased  to  be 
profitable,  these  lands 
were  counted  as  of  little 
worth.  Soon  after  1850, 
parts  of  them  were 
planted  in  small  plats 
to  onions,  potatoes,  etc., 
and  as  the  business 
grew,  the  value  of  the 
“meadows”  increased. 
For  many  years,  they 
were  held  at  high  pi-ices. 
From  1805  to  1875,  sales 
were  made  as  high  as 
31,000  per  acre  and  offers 
of  31,200  per  acre  wez-e 
i*efused.  In  later  yeai*s,  with  the  decline  in  the  price 
of  onions,  the  lands  are  held  at  prices  ranging  from 
3150  to  3250  per  acre. 

A  representative  of  The  Rural  recently  stopped  at 
Chester  and  called  on  Mr.  J.  C.  Hoyt,  one  of  the  pioneer 
onion  growers  of  that  section. 

“  When  did  you  begin  gi-owing  onions  ?”  said  The 
Rural. 

“  About  1855.  1  grew  only  a  few,  as  the  demand 

was  very  limited.  The  vegetable  seemed  to  become 
popularized  during  the  war  and  since  then  the  con¬ 
sumption  has  been  enormous.  I  remember  in  the  early 
days  hearing  a  farmer  tell  of  trying  to  sell  some 
onions.  He  put  two  barrels  in  his  wagon  and  drove 
to  the  county  seat — Goshen — but  no  dealer  would  buy 
such  a  large  quantity.  He  finally  left  them  with  a 
grocer,  who  agreed  to  sell  them,  if  he  could,  and  re¬ 
mit  when  sold.  This  was  in  the  fall.  Early  in  the 
spring,  he  reported  them  sold  and  wanted  another 
barrel.” 

Centuries  of  “Humus”  to  Draw  From. 

“  What  fertilizers  are  mostly  used  by  the  onion 
gi’owei's  ?  ” 

“  All  kinds.  Some  still  stick  to  stable  manure,  but 
chemical  fertilizers  are  steadily  gaining  ground.  For 
my  own  use,- 1  prefer  them  most  decidedly.  I  get  bet¬ 
ter  results;  they  are  more  economical  in  handling  and 
they  do  not  fill  the  land  with  grass  and  weed  seeds  as 
does  stable  manure.” 

“  How  long  have  you  used  chemical  fertilizers?” 

“  For  some  eight  or  nine  years  at  least.  The  culti¬ 
vation  of  onions  is  all  hand  work  and  keeping  out  the 
grass  and  weed  seeds  is  of  great  importance.  I  think 
we  suffer  less  from  smut  and  the  maggot  when  we  use 
chemicals,  than  with  stable  manure.” 

‘  ‘  Do  you  not  find  it  necessary  to  plow  under  some 
green  crop,  in  order  to  supply  the  soil  with  humus  ?  ” 
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“  We  have  not  as  yet.  There  is  no  lack  of  humus — 
the  soil  is  nothing  but  humus,  all  the  way  down.” 

“  When  do  you  plow  ?  ” 

“  Other  things  being  equal,  I  prefer  fall  plowing — 
just  as  soon  as  the  onions  are  off  the  ground.  The 
weeds  will  then  sprout,  but  will  not  have  time  to  go  to 
seed.  In  spring,  we  put  on  a  cultivator  or  weighted 
harrow  and  mellow  up  the  soil.” 

“  How  much  fertilizer  do  you  use  ?  ” 

“  From  1,500  to  2,000  pounds  per  acre.  We  spread  it 
broadcast  before  the  cultivating  or  harrowing  and 
work  it  well  into  the  soil.” 

“  When  do  you  plant?” 

“Just  as  soon  as  the  ground  is  dry  enough  to  work — 
from  the  5th  to  the  20th  of  April,  depending  on  the 
season.  We  use  a  drill  which  plants  three  rows  at 
once — 15  inches  apart.  We  have  tried  other  distances, 
wider  and  narrower,  but  the  consensus  of  opinion  is 
that  15  inches  is  best.” 

Seed,  Varieties  and  Culture. 

“  How  much  seed  do  you  use  to  an  acre  ?” 

“  I  use  about  seven  pounds.  Formerly  we  used  four, 
but  on  account  of  smut  and  maggots,  which  at  times 
interfere  with  the  growth,  we  use  more  seed,  in  order 
to  have  plants  enough  and  to  spare.” 

“  What  variety  do  you  grow  ?  ” 

“  I  grow  what  is  known  as  the  Medium  Early  Red 
Globe.  I  grow  my  own  seed,  and  have  done  so  for 
many  years,  selecting  the  onions  for  seed  with  the 
greatest  care,  in  order  to  secure  the  type  which  is 
wanted.  Very  few  yellow  and  white  onions  are  grown 
here.  My  experience  shows  that  there  is  more  money 
in  red  than  in  any  of  the  others.  I  have  never  grown 
any  of  the  Italian  varieties.  Our  onions  do  not  sell 
for  quite  as  high  a  price  as  Connecticut  onions,  which 
are  a  little  more  solid,  being  grown  on  upland.  Hut 
I  think  ours  are  best  in  quality,  being  milder.” 

“  When  do  you  begin  cultivating  the  onions  ?” 

“Just  as  soon  as  the  rows  can  be  seen.  We  go 
through  them  with  a  hoe  especially  constructed  for 
this  work.  It  is  a  strip  of  saw  steel,  10  inches  long 
and  two  inches  wide.  When  laid  flat  on  the  surface, 
the  two  ends  are  curved  upward.  A  long  handle,  like 
a  rake,  is  attached  at  an  angle  to  suit  its  user,  and  it 
can  be  worked  both  backward  and  forward.  A  good 
man  will  clean  out  about  three-fourths  of  an  acre  per 
day.” 

*'■  When  do  you  next  work  them  ?  ” 

“  There  is  no  next.  It  is  one  continuous  working 
from  that  time  on  until  they  are  nearly  ready  to  pull. 
The  hoe  first,  then  down  on  the  knees  astride  the 
row,  they  are  hand  weeded  and  thinned,  and  the  work 
is  repeated  right  along.  The  latter  part  of  the  work¬ 
ing  is  done  with  a  hand  cultivator.  We  probably  go 
through  them  not  less  that  four  or  five  times  in  all. 
They  really  need  working  once  a  week,  until  within 
three  or  four  weeks  of  their  ripening.” 

“  When  do  you  begin  pulling  them  ?” 

“  Not  far  from  September  1.  When  pulled,  they  are 
allowed  to  lie  on  the  ground  for  a  week  or  so  to  cure  ; 
then  they  are  topped.  The  time  required  for  curing 
varies  with  the  condition  of  the  onions.  If  they  are 
quite  ripe,  and  the  weather  is  good,  two  or  three  days 
will  sometimes  suffice.” 

“  Where  do  you  market  them  ?  ” 

“  The  greater  part  of  our  crop  is  sold  in  New  York 
city,  but  we  ship  car-load  lots  to  Philadelphia  and  to 
St.  Louis,  Chicago  and  other  points  West.” 

“  What  do  you  consider  a  remunerative  price  ?” 

“  If  we  could  average  50  cents  per  bushel,  one  year 
with  another,  the  business  would  be  fairly  profitable. 
We  have  had  some  very  profitable  seasons.  During 
the  later  years  of  the  war  they  ruled  high — I  have 
known  them  sold  at  $6  per  barrel.  Then  again  I  have 
known  them  so  low  that  they  were  thrown  on  the  ma¬ 
nure  heap  and  allowed  to  rot.  Two  dollars  per  barrel 
net  us  about  50  cents  per  bushel ;  the  cost  of  the 
barrel  and  freight  and  commission  leaving  about  $1.50 
for  the  three  bushels  a  barrel  contains.” 

“  What  do  you  consider  a  fair  crop  per  acre  ?  ” 

“  From  500  to  700  bushels.  I  raised  750  barrels  on 
2%  acres  last  year,  or  900  bushels  per  acre.  But  that 
is  above  the  average.  Twelve  hundred  bushels  have 
been  grown  on  an  acre.” 

“Can  you  grow  onions  continuously  on  the  same 
soil  ?” 

“I  have  grown  onions  for  25  consecutive  years  on 
the  same  soil ;  then,  noting  that  the  crops  did  not  seem 
quite  up  to  the  average,  I  planted  corn  or  potatoes  on 
it  for  a  couple  of  years,  then  went  back  to  onions.” 

Mr.  Joseph  Board  of  Chester,  an  ingenious  gentleman 
of  a  mechanical  turn  of  mind,  has  devised  and  manu¬ 
factured  a  seed  drill,  which  is  in  general  use  in  this 
section.  It  sows  three  rows  at  once,  sows  them  in  lines 
mathematically  correct,  covers  them  nicely  and  does  the 
work  well.  In  the  hands  of  a  skilled  man,  from  five  to 
seven  acres  per  day  can  be  planted.  It  is  not  adapted 
for  upland,  but  for  muck  soils,  it  is  the  machine— par 
excellence. 


About  five  miles  west,  on  the  line  of  the  Erie  is 
Goshen,  from  which  point  a  branch  railway  is  in  oper¬ 
ation  to  Pine  Island,  about  a  dozen  miles.  This  road 
borders  the  muck  lands  of  the  Wallkill  Valley  and  of 
late  years,  at  various  points  along  it,  the  onion  busi¬ 
ness  has  made  great  progress.  It  is  safe  to  say  that 
from  1,000  to  1,200  acres  in  this  section  are  annually 
planted  to  this  savory  bulb  and  the  area  is  steadily 
increasing.  Some  of  the  muck  land  owners  are  can¬ 
vassing  the  wisdom  of  celery  culture  and  doubtless, 
before  many  years  elapse,  this  will  become  a  celeiy 
center,  excelling  Kalamazoo  or  Tecumseli,  Mich.  There 
are  thousands  of  acres  of  muck  lands  in  this  valley 
available  for  these  purposes. 

To  Heat  Maple  Sap  Quickly. 

At  Fig.  137  is  shown  a  picture  of  a  device  which  we, 
in  Ontario  County,  N.  Y.,  use  for  heating  our  maple 
sap  before  it  goes  into  the  boiling  pan.  It  is  a  piece 
of  inch  pipe,  14  feet  long,  first  bent  in  the  form  of  an 
ox  bow  (see  lower  figure),  one  end  being  left  two  feet 
longer  than  the  other  ;  then  the  ends  are  bent  up  as 
in  the  upper  drawing.  The  bow  end  is  then  inserted 
into  the  fire-place  in  such  manner  that  the  long  end 
of  the  pipe  receives  the  sap  which  runs  around  through 


Device  fok  Heating  Maple  Sap.  Fig.  137. 


the  fire,  and  out  at  the  short  end  into  the  pan.  By 
this  means  our  boiling  capacity  is  more  than  doubled. 
Indeed  we  have  been  able  in  this  way  in  a  seven-foot 
pan  with  a  pipe  for  heating  the  sap,  to  boil  five  barrels 
in  three  hours.  j.  q.  w. 

An  English  Hay  Cart. 

The  picture  (Fig.  138),  shows  a  cart  often  advertised 
in  English  papers  and  very  popular  with  English 
farmers.  As  shown,  it  is  arranged  for  carting  hay, 
straw  or  roots.  With  the  rack  taken  out  it  will  hold 
manure  or  sand.  It  is  suited  to  one-horse  farming — 
with  a  big  horse  ! 

Nothing  Like  Corn. 

The  Rural  of  April  9  with  Uncle  Sam’s  black-board 
on  the  front  page,  was  just  about  right,  for  there  is  no 
plant  that  will  produce  so  many  pounds  of  food  to  the 
acre  as  corn  on  good  corn  land.  The  best  corn  I  have 
ever  raised  has  been  in  drills  ;  but,  as  the  professors 
say,  the  slothful  farmer  often  “gets  left”  with  his 
corn  in  drills  ;  but  with  the  right  kind  of  tools  corn 
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can  be  kept  in  as  fine  condition  in  drills  as  in  hills.  I 
think  that  when  our  farmers  once  make  up  their  minds 
as  to  the  worth  of  the  corn  plant  both  for  its  food 
value  and  its  benefit  to  the  soil,  more  of  it  will  be 
grown ;  for  its  roots  reach  far  down  into  the  soil  for 
sustenance,  and  if  cared  for  as  it  should  be,  it  leaves 
the  land  in  such  good  condition  for  oats  or  barley  as 
cannot  be  secured  in  any  other  way.  The  one  serious 
trouble  with  the  corn  crop  is  the  cost  of  help,  as 
the  expense  of  husking  is  heavy ;  but  the  use  of  the 
silo  and  cutting  the  corn  and  stalks  together  and  feed¬ 
ing  them  as  grown  make  quite  a  large  difference.  Corn 
is  always  handy,  and  when  the  corn  bin  is  empty  the 
stock  show  the  fact.  Good  clover  or  mixed  hay  and  a 
few  ears  of  corn  keep  the  work  horses  or  boarders  in 
good  condition  without  much  expense.  Corn  helps  me 
in  two  ways:  first,  to  keep  up  animal  heat  in  cold 
winters  and,  second,  to  give  my  colts  something  to 
bite  and  prevent  what  is  called  lampas ;  then, 
too,  it  makes  them  kick  up  their  heels  when 
turned  out  for  their  daily  exercise  ;  in  fact,  I  would 
not  know  how  to  farm  without  corn.  A  few  ears 
broken  up  and  carried  in  the  field  will  bring  the  colts 


up  when  you  want  them,  and  the  same  is  the  case  with 
the  sheep  or  calves ;  and  no  other  feed  will  summon 
the  hens  so  easily.  Corn  should  be  grown  on  every 
suitable  farm  in  New  York  State  ;  but  to  get  a  good 
crop,  good  corn  land  is  needed.  Its  roots  will  not 
stand  soaking  in  water,  nor  will  they  look  for  nourish¬ 
ment  in  clods  of  earth.  An  acre  of  good  corn  fodder  is 
worth  more  than  an  acre  of  hay  if  properly  cared  for ; 
but  if  treated  in  the  old  slipshod  way,  disappointment 
may  be  looked  for  just  the  same  as  in  case  of  an  over¬ 
ripe  crop  of  hay  ;  but  if  cut  and  cured  in  time  corn  is 
the  most  valuable  forage  plant.  A.  baker. 

Lima  Bean  Farmers. 

A  BERGEN  COUNTY,  N.  J.  CROP. 

Bergen  County,  N.  J. ,  is  one  of  the  best  sections  in 
the  country  for  growing  Lima  beans.  The  climate  and 
soil  are  well  suited  to  this  crop  and  as  a  consequence 
almost  every  farmer  has  500  or  more  poles.  It  is 
almost  as  much  of  a  rarity  to  find  a  farm  without  its 
bean  patch  as  it  is  to  find  a  Bergen  County  cow  with¬ 
out  more  or  less  Jersey  blood  in  her  veins. 

Tn  The  R.  N.-Y.’s  neighborhood  lives  a  Pole  who 
some  15  years  ago  came  and  bought  a  small  place  of  18 
acres — a  portion  of  which  is  a  low  swamp,  suitable  only 
for  pasture.  This  man  has  paid  for  his  farm  and  has  a 
good  surplus  in  the  bank.  Lima  beans  did  it  for  him. 
He  is  not  a  particularly  strong  man  and  cannot  work 
as  hard  as  many  of  his  neighbors,  but  he  has  a  large 
family  of  children.  They  make  good  “  pickers”  and 
he  selected  the  crops  that  give,  “  pickers”  the  best 
chance  to  earn  their  wages.  He  used  to  raise  early 
peas,  sweet  corn,  Limas  and  potatoes — planting  late 
sweet  corn  after  the  peas — but  of  late  years  he  has 
given  up  the  peas  entirely,  planting  more  Limas. 
Last  year  he  had  over  9,000  poles  and  will  have  more 
this  year.  Several  acres  of  his  farm  are  light,  high  and 
warm,  facing  the  sun,  the  best  possible  location  for 
Lima  beans.  He  has  had  Limas  on  this  field  every 
year  for  12  years.  Here  is  one  beauty  of  this  crop — it 
does  not  need  a  rotation,  but  will  grow  indefinitely  on 
the  part  of  the  farm  best  suited  to  it. 

This  farmer  keeps  only  one  horse  and  two  cows. 
Every  spring  he  buys  several  car-loads  of  stable  man¬ 
ure  from  the  city  and  spreads  it  on  the  ground  intended 
for  beans.  It  is  well  plowed  in  and  thoroughly  worked 
with  a  harrow  and  cultivator.  Stout  poles  are  then 
stuck  firmly  in  the  ground,  four  feet  apart  each  way. 
The  ground  is  first  marked  each  way  to  get  the  rows 
straight  and  then  holes  are  made  with  a  crowbar  for 
the  poles.  As  early  as  the  weather  permits,  say  the 
middle  or  latter  part  of  April,  the  beans  are  planted 
around  the  poles — five  or  six  to  each  hill.  In  plant¬ 
ing,  the  beans  are  simply  pushed  into  the  ground  an 
inch  or  so  with  the  eye  down.  Three  strong  vines  are 
enough  to  have  to  each  pole,  but  most  of  the  best 
farmers  plant  five  or  six  so  as  to  allow  for  all  losses  by 
rot  or  frost — as  in  cold,  damp  seasons  many  of  the 
beans  will  not  sprout  readily  and  they  are  easily 
nipped  by  the  frost.  The  early  bean  catches  the  profit. 
Those  first  in  the  market  frequently  bring  $3.50  to 
$4.50  per  bag,  while  in  10  days  the  price  may  drop  to 
$3.  Farmers  with  warm,  bright  hillsides  therefore 
often  take  their  chances  and  plant  earlier  than  others, 
preferring  to  take  the  risk  of  losing  the  crop  by  cold 
weather. 

From  the  day  the  beans  are  out  of  the  ground  until 
they  are  picked  there  is  “  always  something  to  do.” 
Before  the  vines  are  large  the  ground  is  cultivated 
both  ways  between  the  poles  with  a  horse  cultivator. 
When  the  vines  are  so  large  that  the  whilfletree  catches 
and  tears  them  off  the  horse  tools  are  taken  out  and 
hand  work  substituted.  There  is  plenty  of  this.  Not 
only  must  the  ground  be  kept  well  stirred  about  the 
plants  but  the  vines  must  be  twined  and  tied  around 
the  poles.  The  vines  are  carefully  tied  up  with  strings 
or  strips  of  waste  cloth.  Each  vine  is  liable  to  grow  sev¬ 
eral  inches  during  one  night,  and  as  they  straggle  in  all 
directions  one  can  imagine  that  9,000  poles  give  “quite 
some  work.”  This  is  a  job  where  light,  active  children 
are  useful.  We  have  often  seen  them  mounted  on 
chairs,  boxes  or  even  step  ladders  working  near  the 
top  of  the  poles  tying  the  rebellious  vines  into  shape. 
Few  things  in  the  vegetable  line  can  equal  a  stout 
Lima  bean  vine  for  being  “  mean  ”  when  it  makes  up 
its  mind  to  grow  across  to  another  pole.  When  the 
vines  reach  the  tops  of  the  poles  the  tips  are  nipped 
off  and  kept  from  spreading  across  the  rows.  The 
beans  ripen  gradually  through  the  season — from  the 
early  part  of  August  till  frost.  A  good  Lima  bean 
patch  is  a  beautiful  sight  when  at  its  best,  presenting 
a  solid  mass  of  dark  green  foliage  from  eight  to  ten 
feet  high. 

A  talk  with  our  Polish  friend  drew  out  the  following 
facts  concerning  his  culture: 

The  crop  suits  him  best  because  he  can  get  more 
money  to  the  acre  with  it  than  with  any  other.  The 
work,  while  constant,  is  light  and  gives  his  children  a 
chance  to  help.  It  can  be  grown  on  the  same  ground 
year  after  year.  The  “  life  ”  of  green  Lima  beans  is 
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longer  than  that  of  any  other  “  water  crop.”  When 
stored  in  a  cool  cellar  they  will  keep  several  days  or 
until  a  full  load  has  been  picked.  Not  so  with  sweet 
corn,  melons,  tomatoes  or  berries — these  must  be  picked 
and  marketed  at  once  when  ripe.  Again,  for  a  one-horse 
farmer,  Limas  are  better  because  there  is  less  useless 
bulk  in  a  load.  A  bag  of  Limas  weighing  perhaps  80 
pounds  sells  for  $2.50  when  that  value  in  corn,  melons 
or  tomatoes  would  weigh  from  250  to  350  pounds. 

The  average  gross  product  for  one  pole  of  Limas  is 
10  cents.  He  picks  over  the  patch  about  eight  times 
during  the  season,  going  oftener  than  others  in  order 
to  make  a  full  load.  Early  in  the  season  he  has  sold  a 
single  one-horse  load  for  more  than  $100.  He  uses 
stable  manure  entirely  for  Limas.  His  manure  and 
fertilizer  bill  is  over  $300  per  year.  The  fertilizer  is 
all  used  on  potatoes.  The  only  rotation  used  is  to 
grow  the  potatoes  on  ground  on  which  the  sweet  corn 
was  previously  grown,  and  then  follow  the  potatoes 
with  sweet  corn.  No  oats,  rye  or  hay  are  ever  grown. 
The  sales  run  close  to  $1,500  per  year,  and  the  manure 
bill  is  about  the  only  expense,  as  the  man,  his  wife 
and  children  do  all  the  work. 

When  asked  what  he  thought  about  bush  Limas,  he 
said  they  would  not  do  for  him,  because  they  would 
not  produce  so  large  a  crop  to  the  acre  as  the  pole 
varieties.  One  of  his  poles  would  produce  as  large  a 
crop  as  a  dozen  hills  of  the  bush  variety,  while  only 
three  hills  would  grow  on  the  space  occupied  by  a 
pole.  He  also  thought  it  would  be  harder  work  pick¬ 
ing  from  the  low  vines,  and  that  the  beans  would  be 
more  liable  to  rot  and  mildew.  He  does  not  think  the 
bush  varieties  will  be  grown  in  large  quantities,  except 
in  places  where  poles  cannot  be  easily  obtained. 

Most  farmers  plant  the  Dreer’s  Improved  Lima,  or 
“potato  bean”  as  they  call  it.  They  generally  save 
their  own  seed  from  large  selected  pods.  This  variety 
is  thick  and  “  fat”  and  makes  a  better  showing  in  the 
pod  than  the  larger  and  thinner  varieties.  Limas  have 
fewer  insect  enemies  and  are  less  liable  to  disease  than 
any  vegetable  crops  grown  in  Bergen  County.  A  ‘  ‘  bag  ” 
holds  one  bushel.  It  is  a  big  day’s  work  for  an  active 
man  to  pick  four  bags.  Some  farmers  are  beginning 
to  market  their  beans  in  crates  and  barrels,  which  is 
far  more  satisfactory  to  dealers.  There  is  always  a 
fair  sale  for  Limas,  because  they  cannot  be  grown  in 
all  parts  of  the  country  and  their  production  is  some¬ 
what  limited.  Few  farmers  use  chemical  fertilizers 
on  the  Limas.  They  seem  to  regard  this  crop  as  like 
corn,  the  best  to  use  up  the  stable  manure. 

Growing  Strawberries  for  Market. 

Planting,  Manuring,  Varieties. 

,T.  M.  SMITJr 

The  following  Is  written  In  reply- >  ’  of  The  Rural'S  New  York 
State  subscribers  who  proposes  -et  out  a  number  of  acres  this 
spring. 

For  soil  I  like  a  rich  sandy  loam,  although  some 
varieties  (as  Sharpless)  seem  to  do  better  upon  a  clay, 
or  clay  loam.  But  all  varieties  require  a  very  rich  soil 
to  do  their  best ;  hence  fertilizers  in  abundance  are  a 
necessity.  In  my  30  years’  experience  here,  in  Brown 
County,  Wis.,  I  have  never  found  any  fertilizers  that 
on  my  soil  have  been  equal  to  good,  composted  stable 
manure,  and  unleached  wood  ashes.  None  of  the 
commercial  fertilizers  I  have  ever  tried  have  proved  to 
be  as  satisfactory  as  these.  For  a  good  many  years  we 
were  in  the  habit  of  putting  on  about  20  common  two- 
horse  loads  per  acre,  and  plowing  it  under,  and  then 
putting  on  about  as  much  more  after  we  had  plowed, 
and  harrowing  it  in.  Of  late  years  we  have  adopted 
the  plan  of  putting  the  entire  amount  upon  the  top  of 
the  ground  after  plowing,  and  then  harrowing  it  in, 
using  the  Cutaway  harrow.  I  am  very  particular  in 
the  preparation  of  my  plant  beds  and  neglect  nothing 
that  will  aid  them  in  doing  their  best.  Rich  land, 
heavily  manured  and  prepared  in  the  best  possible 
manner,  is  a  necessity,  if  one  expects  to  be  truly  suc¬ 
cessful  in  this  business. 

To  select  the  best  varieties  for  market  is  the  most 
perplexing  and  annoying  matter  in  my  entire  season’s 
work.  It  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  for  a  new  straw¬ 
berry  plant  to  bear  well  at  its  native  home  and  yet  fail 
to  do  nearly  as  well  when  taken  any  distance  from 
where  it  originated.  The  old  Seth  Boyden’s  No.  30 
was  a  notable  example  of  this  the  Jessie,  a  native 
of  southern  Wisconsin,  another.  Then,  again,  many 
new  varieties  are  brought  out  under  a  system  of  such 
hot-house  culture  that,  when  subjected  to  ordinary 
care  and  cultivation,  they  fail  at  once,  and  are  scarcely 
ever  heard  of  after  the  first  two  or  three  years  of  their 
existence.  The  Wilson  has  been  my  standard  for  30 
years,  and  is  so  yet,  although  I  recognize  the  fact  that 
the  present  market  demands  a  larger  berry  than  it  is 
after  the  first  few  pickings.  What  shall  it  be? 

The  Manchester  has,  as  a  rule,  done  well  with 
me.  It  is  a  large,  fine-shaped,  bright-colored,  beauti¬ 
ful  berry  and  of  good  quality.  It  is  a  late  variety, 
and  will  not  bear  shipping  in  hot  weather.  Crescent 
bears  well,  but,  like  the  Wilson,  grows  less  and  less 


attractive  as  the  season  advances,  and  if  very  hot  and 
at  the  same  time  wet  weather  comes,  it  becomes  almost 
entirely  worthless.  I  have  coaxed  and  petted  the  Jes¬ 
sie  more  than  any  other  variety  I  have  ever  had  in  my 
garden,  but  have  never  succeeded  in  getting  even  a 
moderately  fair  crop.  The  Bubach  is  a  large,  fine 
berry,  and,  with  me,  the  vine  is  a  fair  bearer,  but  the 
fruit  does  not  bear  shipping  well.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  the  Haverland,  though  I  have  not  fully 
tested  it  yet.  I  have  had  the  Warfield  No.  2  in  bear¬ 
ing  for  three  years,  and,  if  it  continues  to  be  what  it 
has  been  thus  far,  I  really  believe  that  upon  my  ground 
it  is  to  be  the  “  coming  ”  market  berry.  It  is  a  pistil¬ 
late,  which  is  an  objection  to  it  with  which  I  shall  have 
to  put  up.  I  shall  use  the  Wilson  at  present  for  a  fer¬ 
tilizer.  The  Warfield  is  a  strong  grower,  and  I  set  my 
plants  three  feet  apart  each  way,  setting  two  rows  of 
Warfield  and  one  of  Wilson. 

I  prefer  spring  to  fall  setting,  and  the  earlier  in  the 
spring  the  better,  provided  the  ground  is  in  first-rate 
condition,  and  the  weather  favorable.  After  my 
plants  are  set  we  always  put  in  some  quick-growing 
crop  between  the  rows,  such  as  lettuce,  early  onions, 
early  peas  or  beans,  and  in  that  way  get  a  crop  from 
the  ground  the  first  season.  These  crops  can  be  taken 
away  in  time  to  give  the  runners  from  the  young 
strawberry  plants  plenty  of  time  to  make  thrifty 
plants  before  the  winter  closes  in  upon  them,  and  such 
plants  will  give  us  the  best  crop  of  fruit  the  following 
season.  The  weeds  and  grass  should  all  be  kept  out, 
and  after  the  ground  has  become  frozen,  as  when 
winter  is  setting  in,  the  entire  bed  should  be  covered 
with  marsh  hay  or  straw.  I  prefer  the  first,  because 
there  are  no  foul  seeds  in  it  to  come  up  and  annoy  us 
the  following  spring.  My  only  rule  is  to  spread  the 
cover  as  evenly  as  possible  over  the  plants  and  suffic¬ 
iently  thick  to  hide  them  while  I  am  walking  over 
them.  In  the  spring,  after  the  frost  is  out,  and  the 
ground  settled,  we  rake  off  the  cover  and  haul  it 
away  and  stack  it  for  next  winter’s  use.  We  then 
spread  ashes  on  the  beds,  at  the  rate  of  from  75  to  100 
bushels  per  acre.  I  prefer  to  set  new  beds  each  spring, 
and  take  but  a  single  crop  from  the  vines,  and  turn 
them  under  as  soon  as  the  fruit  is  gathered,  putting  in 
a  cabbage,  celery  or  other  fall  crop  on  the  ground. 

Soja  Beans. 

The  Rural  is  right  in  saying  that  most  of  the 
agricultural  experiment  stations  have  decided  that  the 
Soja  Bean  is  a  good  thing.  I  will  go  further  and  say 
that  it  is  an  extraordinarily  good  thing.  The  paper 
may  also  be  right  in  saying  that  in  its  case,  10  years 
ago,  it  proved  to  be  a  very  poor  legume.  This  reminds 
me  of  Mr.  Henry  Stewart’s  condemnation  of  Crimson 
Clover,  because  he  tried  it  in  Pennsylvania  25  years 
ago  and  found  it  “  no  good.”  Climate  has  a  greal  deal 
to  do  with  these  matters.  While  Soja  Beans  may  be  a 
poor  legume  in  New  Jersey,  and  Crimson  Clover  a  poor 
one  in  Pennsylvania,  both  are  undoubtedly  of  immense 
value  here,  at  the  North  Carolina  Experiment  Station. 
We  experiment  station  > folks  do  not  condemn  or 
praise  a  crop  from  a  single  experiment,  (  !  Eds.)  and 
both  of  these  crops  have  been  continually  tested  long 
enough  to  determine  their  value.  The  Soja  Bean 
fruits  too  late  in  the  season  for  a  Northern  climate, 
and  the  Northern  winter  is  too  severe  for  the  Crimson 
Clover.  This  is  about  the  true  state  of  the  case.  Here 
in  the  South,  no  crop  of  recent  introduction  to  our 
farmers  has  been  of  anything  like  the  value  of  Crim¬ 
son  Clover,  and  in  the  Soja  Bean  we  have  the  most 
formidable  competitor  with  our  old  favorite,  cow 
peas.  ‘I  am  sometimes  inclined  to  think  that  Soja 
may  win.  Aside  from  the  enormous  growth  of  fodder 
it  makes,  the  crop  of  beans,  or  peas — for  they  look 
more  like  peas — is  very  large.  As  to  its  exact  food 
value  per  ton,  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  determine. 
My  colleague,  Prof.  Emery,  filled  a  silo  with  the  Soja 
Beans  last  summer.  The  ensilage  is  a  good  article, 
but,  as  compared  with  corn  ensilage,  I  believe  he  does 
not  find  it  so  palatable  to  the  cows.  I  know  nothing 
definite  of  the  results  from  feeding  it.  It  certainly 
produced  a  much  heavier  crop  than  could  have  been 
got  from  cow  peas  on  the  same  land,  and  I  believe 
fully  as  much  as  the  land  would  have  made  in  corn. 

Our  country  is  too  big  a  place  for  us  to  condemn  a 
crop  as  poor  and  worthless  simply  because  it  failed 
once  in  New  Jersey.  The  orange  crop  would  fail  in  New 
Jersey,  but  is  of  great  value  in  Florida,  w.  F.  massey. 

[When  The  R.  N.-Y.  tries  a  plant  and  finds  it  meri¬ 
torious  or  inferior,  it  says  so,  whether  the  trial  is  for 
one  year  or  ten.  And  it  makes  such  reports  every 
year — the  reports  of  one  year  sometimes,  though 
rarely,  contradicting  those  of  another.  Our  reports 
are  for  our  climate  and  that  alone.  We  do  not  venture 
to  praise  a  new  plant  for  Florida,  California  or  Maine, 
because  it  proved  good  or  bad  on  the  Long  Island  farm 
or  Rural  Grounds.  Mr.  Massey  has  shown  somewhat 
less  conservatism  in  his  praise  of  Crimson  Clover  as 
well  as  in  his  declaration  that  lime  is  not  a  plant  food. 


As  to  the  Soja  Bean  We  should  condemn  it  for  the 
reason  that  our  cows  and  horses  did  not  relish  it,  as 
well  as  because  its  leaves  are  papery — its  stalks 
woody. — Eds]. 

Does  it  Pay  to  Keep  Cows  Clean  ? 

Butter  that  sells  at  from  one  to  six  cents  below  the 
highest  price  is  off  flavor.  The  main  cause  of  this  is, 
in  my  opinion,  milk  from  a  filthy  cow.  In  a  dairy  barn 
near  me  I  have  seen  a  simple  and  very  effectual  device 
for  keeping  the  cows  clean  while  in  the  barn.  Such  a 
device  is  certainly  of  benefit  to  the  cow,  and  by  its  use 
the  owner  is  saved  annoyance  from  dirty  floors,  soiled 
bedding,  foul  air  and  impure  milk.  r.  e.  maynard. 

R.  N.-Y. — This  device,  we  believe,  is  a  bag  or  tin  box 
arranged  on  pulleys  behind  the  cow  so  that  all  the 
manure  goes  into  it.  It  is  strapped  to  the  cow  by 
means  of  a  harness  and  sustained  by  ropes  from  the 
wall  so  that  no  weight  falls  on  the  cow.  The  box  is 
raised  or  lowered  as  she  stands  up  or  lies  down.  As 
all  the  manure  and  urine  are  voided  ifcto  it,  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  for  the  cow  to  become  dirty.  In  cleaning,  the  box 
is  simply  tipped  up  and  emptied  into  a  wheelbarrow. 

*  *  * 

There  are  two  ways  in  which  the  accumulation  of 
mature  on  cows  may  affect  the  profit  of  those  engaged 
in  the  production  of  milk  :  1.  Directly,  aSiaffording  a 

source  of  contamination  while  milking,  thereby  taint¬ 
ing  the  milk  and  detracting  from  its  quality.  2.  In¬ 
directly,  by  irritation  and  annoyance  to  the  cow, 
thereby  disturbing  the  normal  animal  economy.  The 
most  successful  dairymen  who  retail  their  product,  be 
it  either  milk,  cream  or  butter,  are  probably  well 
aware  that  they  cannot  afford  to  have  manure  accumu¬ 
late  on  their  cows,  as  doing  so  would  detract  too  much 
from  the  profit.  With  dairymen  whose  product  is 
wholesaled — like  milk  or  cream — it  is  doubtful  if  it 
pays  under  generally  prevalent  circumstances,  at  least 
as  far  as  the  “  direct  ”  loss  is  concerned.  For  instance, 
carefully  groomed  cows  and  those  suggestive  of  a 
walking  manure  pile,  as  well  as  others  in  various  in¬ 
termediate  conditions,  can  probably  be  found  among 
the  patrons  of  nearly  all  the  creameries  of  Connecticut, 
now  about  65  in  number.  As  far  as  the  quality  of  the 
goods  delivered  is  concerned,  as  measured  by  the 
cleanliness  of  the  product,  all  patrons  are,  I  believe, 
paid  alike.  If  this  is  so,  does  it  not  suggest  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  creameries  to  improve  the  quality  of  their 
output  by  enforcement  of  sanitary  regulations  ?  I 
believe  there  is  no  factor  at  the  present  time  so  capable 
of  raising  the  standard  of  creamery  products  as  the 
enforcement  of  proper  sanitary  conditions  where  the 
milk  is  produced.  There  is  no  other  feature  in  dairy¬ 
ing  so  much  ignored  as  that  of  sanitation,  yet  how 
important  must  it  be  !  Creamery  managers  could  have 
and  ought  to  have  such  matters  under  respectable  con¬ 
trol.  Where  milk  is  wholesaled  to  retail  dealers,  the 
subject  of  control  becomes  more  complex  and  doubtful. 

Hence,  under  prevalent  conditions,  if  it  pays  to 
maintain  animals  in  cleanliness  when  disposing  of 
their  product  at  wholesale,  the  profit  must  all  come 
through  the  ‘  ‘  indirect  method  ”  previously  stated.  I 
have  long  been  on  the  alert  to  obtain  some  positive 
evidence  in  this  direction,  but  have  failed  to  note  the 
publication  of  any  such  testimony. 

To  avoid  such  conditions,  stalls  must  be  so  con¬ 
structed  that  the  cow  is  not  compelled  to  lie  in  her 
manure,  bedding  must  be  employed,  and  the  cows  be 
groomed  as  often  as  necessary  to  obtain  the  desired 
result.  I  find  it  most  economical  to  groom  daily, 
although  with  a  small  herd,  and  where  the  owner  pro¬ 
vides  for  them  personally,  doing  the  work  seldomer 
might  suffice.  f.  h.  s. 

Sweet  Corn. 

In  a  recent  number  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  some  one  re¬ 
ferred  to  Crosby’s  Early  as  the  best  sweet  corn  he  had 
tried:  my  experience  has  been  the  same.  Last  season 
I  tried  the  Shoe-peg  which  to  my  taste  is  unsurpassed 
by  any  yet  tried.  It  is  deep-grained  and  of  excellent 
flavor,  but  the  ears  are  too  small  for  it  to  become 
popular  in  market.  What  I  am  after  now  is  a  hybrid 
with  the  size  of  the  Stowell’s,  and  the  quality  of  the 
Shoe-peg,  whether  very  early  or  not.  How  is  this  to 
be  got  ?  Plant  the  two  varieties  in  close  proximity 
and  run  the  chances  of  getting  a  cross,  or  can  we 
make  a  certainty  of  it?  How  would  it  do  to  plant  them 
closely  alongside  of  each  other,  and  at  such  dates  that 
they  would  bloom  at  the  same  time,  then  before  any 
dust  or  pollen  could  possibly  fall  from  the  tassels, 
clip  off  all  the  pollen  from  one  of  the  varieties  and  im¬ 
pregnate  the  other  with  it.  If  it  makes  ears  and  grain 
there  must  necessarily  be  a  cross.  My  idea  would  be 
to  use  the  stalk  yielding  the  largest  ears  to  produce 
the  new  one.  What  is  The  Rurat/s  opinion  on  the 
subject  ? 

[Stowell’s  Evergreen  and  Shoe-peg  (Ne  Plus  Ultra) 
will  bloom  about  the  same  time.  To  insure  this  make 
two  or  three  different  plantings  a  few  days  apart.  Al- 
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ternate  the  rows  and  varieties  and  cut  off  all  the  tas¬ 
sels  of  every  other  row.  In  this  way  crosses  will  be 
secured  both  ways;  that  is  either  variety  will  be  on 
one  row  the  female,  on  another  the  male. — Eds] 

The  topping  of  the  tassels  to  increase  the  yield  has 
been  practicably  illustrated;  but  whether  the  addi¬ 
tional  results  will  pay  for  the  work  has  not  been  defin¬ 
itely  proved.  If  the  tops  are  cut  off  above  the  ears  as 
soon  as  the  pollen  has  fallen  on  the  silk,  the  ripening 
of  those  ears  will  be  hastened.  This  I  discovered  by 
accident,  and  have  since  practiced  the  plan.  A  new 
sweet  corn,  Nelson’s  Hybrid,  promises  well.  s.  m. 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of  the 
writer  to  Insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question,  please  see  If  It  is 
not  answered  In  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions 
at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 

About  Some  Potatoes. 

S.,  New  Milford,  Pa.—  1.  Are  the  Early  Market  and 
American  Wonder  potatoes  new  seedlings?  2.  What 
about  their  quality  and  productiveness?  3.  Who  was 
their  originator?  4.  How  long  from  the  seed  ball  will 
a  potato  generally  yield  well  ?  5.  Can  the  number  of 

years  a  potato  has  been  grown  from  the  seed  ball  be 
told  by  the  looks  of  the  eyes?  If  so,  how?  6.  Are  Le 
Clare  &  Manning,  seed  potato  growers,  Brighton, 
N.  Y.,  a  reliable  firm?  7.  What  is  the  address  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Experiment  Station  ? 

Ans. — The  Early  Market  is  as  early  as  Beauty  of 
Hebron  and  as  good— no  better.  It  may  be  a  few  days 
earlier.  We  do  not  know  of  the  other.  We  do  not 
know  who  the  originator  is.  4.  The  second  year.  5. 
No.  G.  We  are  not  acquainted  with  them.  7.  State 
College,  Center  Co.,  Pa. 

Potatoes  for  Steers. 

W.  H.  M.,  Strathsay,  Ont.—I  have  22  four-year-old 
steers  now  in  good  order  to  be  sold  in  May.  I  have  400 
or  500  bushels  of  potatoes  which  are  worth  only  25  cents 
a  bag,  would  it  pay  better  to  feed  them  to  the  steers? 

Ans. — We  assume  that  the  “  bag  ”  means  100  pounds. 
In  that  case  we  certainly  believe  it  will  pay  better  to 
feed  them.  We  consider  potatoes  worth  at  least  one- 
third  as  much  as  corn,  for  feeding.  It  is  not  fair  to 
compare  the  dry  matter  in  the  two  foods,  as  the  pota¬ 
toes  contain  “  succulency  ” — that  quality  that  the 
chemist  can  only  class  as  “  water,”  but  which  aids  di¬ 
gestion  and  appetite  as  all  know  who  eat  fruit  or  veg¬ 
etables.  The  cattle  will  eat  at  least  half  a  bushel 
each  per  day  of  raw  potatoes.  There  is  danger  of 
choking  in  feeding  the  large  ones  unless  a  bar  is 
placed  on  the  stanchions  so  the  cattle  cannot  raise 
their  heads  to  swallow.  If  you  have  facilities  for 
roasting  or  cooking  the  potatoes  you  can  feed  more  of 
them.  Give  up  the  flax  meal  if  you  feed  raw  potatoes. 

Wood  Ashes  for  a  Vineyard. 

F.  M.  S.,  Fredonia,  N.  Y— What  amount  of  wood 
ashes  per  acre  should  be  applied  to  a  vineyard,  and  at 
what  time  ?  Would  it  be  advisable  to  apply  the  same 
amount  to  a  vineyard  that  had  received  a  good  dress¬ 
ing  of  barnyard  manure  in  the  fall  before  plowing  ? 
And  would  it  be  advisable  to  mix  the  ashes  with  any¬ 
thing  else  for  a  clay  or  gravel  soil  ? 

Ans. — Does  your  land  need  potash  chiefly  ?  We  would 
want  to  know  that  ere  questions  could  be  trustworthily 
answered.  You  may  use  all  the  way  from  25  to  50 
bushels  of  unleached  ashes.  They  will  have  about 
one  per  cent  phosphoric  acid  and  five  per  cent  potash.  To 
these  you  might  well  add  bone  dust  at  the  rate  of  from 
400  to  800  pounds  to  the  acre.  This  would  give  all  the 
phosphate  needed  and  two  or  three  per  cent  more  of 
nitrogen.  You  might  add  a  small  amount  of  each  to 
the  manured  part.  But  a  “  good  dressing  ”  ought  to 
suffice. 

Mexican  Blackbirds  and  Cut-worms. 

C.  M.  H. ,  Tampico,  Mexico. — 1.  My  farm  is  in  the  Tierra 
caliente  (hot  climate)  of  Mexico,  and  the  blackbirds 
are  very  destructive.  We  have  to  build  scaffolding 
through  our  corn  fields  and  hire  boys  to  remain  on 
them  and  scare  the  birds  off  by  throwing  at  them.  Is 
there  any  cheaper  way  to  get  rid  of  them  ?  Stones 
are  scarce  for  ammunition,  but  lemons  and  limes  are 
plentiful,  so  the  boys  go  daily  with  a  peck  or  two  to 
throw  at  the  birds  ?  2.  Is  there  any  remedy  for  the 
cut-worm  ? 

Ans. — 1.  You  ought  to  be  pretty  well  satisfied  with 
double  crops  and  double  prices  ;  most  of  our  farmers 
could  afford  to  feed  blackbirds  and  cut-worms  on  such 
terms.  Give  the  boys  old  guns  with  fine  shot,  and  let 
them  kill  a  few  birds.  Hang  the  dead  birds  up  on 
strings  all  over  the  field.  Pieces  of  tin  or  glass  hung 
about  so  that  the  sun  will  shine  on  them  sometimes 
frighten  the  birds.  Leave  messes  of  meal  mixed  with 
Paris-green  about  the  field  and  scatter  poisoned  grain 
along  the  rows.  Dip  the  seed  corn  in  the  tar  before 


planting.  We  don’t  know  the  price  of  labor  or  of 
lemons  in  your  country,  but  should  consider  one 
charge  of  fine  shot  well  aimed  worth  a  bushel  of  lemons 
thrown  by  a  boy.  2.  We  do  not  know  of  any  sure 
remedy  for  cut-worms.  Salt,  kainit  or  wood  ashes 
well  harrowed  into  the  soil  have  been  proposed,  but 
neither  has  proved  sure.  A  good  drove  of  skunks 
would  prove  as  effective  as  anything  we  know  of  ! 

Injured  Mares  for  Breeding-. 

The  R.  N.-Y<  is  frequently  asked  if  it  is  safe  to  use 
“  sore  ”  mares  or  those  that  have  been  injured  on  the 
street  cars  or  wagons,  for  breeding  purposes.  Reports 
from  farmers  who  have  tried  such  mares  are  contra¬ 
dictory.  Some  claim  to  have  cured  the  mares  and 
secured  good  colts  from  them,  while  others  found  the 
mares  so  badly  strained  as  to  be  of  little  use.  Not 
long  since  the  Wisconsin  Farmer  described  a  “  pine 
stump”  farm  of  Mr.  J.  S.  Crosby,  of  Greenfield,  Mich. 
Among  other  statements  was  this  one  : 

‘ 4  About  30  head  of  young  horses  may  be  seen  running 
and  thriving  among  the  stumps.  They  are  mostly 
big,  grade  draft  colts,  which  have  for  their  mothers, 
grade  Canadian  mares  that  have  been  bunged  up  in  the 
woods.  Mr.  Crosby  keeps  six  imported  stallions,  Shires 
Clydesdales  and  one  Cleveland  Bay.  The  colts  that  we 
saw  in  the  pasture  seem  to  do  as  well  as  the  sheep  on 
the  pine  stump  land.” 

The  R.  N.-Y.  wrote  Mr.  Crosby  for  his  experience 
with  breeding  these  crippled  mares  and  received  the 
following  answer  : 

“  In  my  lumbering  operations  in  this  State  I  find  it 
quite  difficult  to  get  such  draft  horses  as  I  need.  We 
imported  from  Canada  and  sent  directly  to  the  woods 
about  40  head  of  grade  mares,  Shires  and  Clydes.  They 
had  been  bred  in  Canada,  and  were  half,  three-quarter 
and  seven-eighth  bloods,  etc.  All  purchased  and 
brought  here  were  as  good  specimens  as  we  could  find 
in  Canada,  and  cost  from  $175  to  $240  per  head  there. 
We  put  them  in  the  woods  at  work  at  the  heavy  busi¬ 
ness  of  lumbering.  When  we  have  used  them  two  or 
three  years,  if  they  become  injured  or  debilitated  we 
send  them  to  our  farm  and  put  them  on  grass  until 
they  are  in  perfect  health,  although  not  sufficiently 
strong  for  the  heavy  work  in  the  woods.  They  are 
then  bred  to  the  stallion  and  used  about  the  farm  for 
light  work  until  about  four  months  before  foaling 
time,  when  they  are  again  turned  loose  and  allowed  to 
run  imtil  they  drop  their  foals.  They  require  no  treat¬ 
ment  except  a  run  at  the  grass  and  a  little  condition 
powder  as  a  tonic.  We  have  found  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  get  a  mare  with  the  heaves  in  foal.  We 
would  not  advise  using  mares  that  have  the  heaves  for 
breeding  purposes.  If  a  mare  is  injured  in  the  legs  or 
if  she  has  flesh  wounds  or  other  injuries  that  prevent 
her  from  doing  hard  work,  she  may  be  in  just  as  good 
a  shape  to  breed  as  though  she  did  not  have  these 
wounds  or  injuries.  It  is  our  experience  that  one 
seldom  sees  on  the  colts  from  perfectly  sound  and 
strongly  bred  stallions  from  the  Shire  or  Clyde  breeds, 
any  blemishes  like  side-bones,  spavins,  or  other 
troubles  that  cause  lameness.  We  have  never  had  any 
unsatisfactory  colts  from  the  above  mentioned  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  breeding  question.  One  is  perfectly  safe 
in  breeding  mares  to  perfectly  sound  stallions  with 
properly  shaped  feet  and  leg  bones.  Of  course  the 
mares  must  not  have  blemishes  from  such  causes  as 
ringbone,  sidebone,  spavins  or  other  like  blemishes 
and  we  would  never  advise  breeding  a  mare  that  has 
the  heaves.” 

Simple  Corn  Planting-  Points. 

W.  B.  P.,  New  York. — 1.  When  should  field  corn  be 
planted  in  southern  New  Jersey  ?  2.  When  should 

cultivation  begin  and  cease  and  should  it  be  continued 
after  the  tassels  are  formed  ?  3.  When  should  it  be 
harvested  ?  4.  How  many  kernels  should  be  planted 
in  a  hill,  and  to  what  number  should  they  be  thinned? 
When  should  the  thinning  be  done  ? 

Ans. — 1.  Just  as  soon  as  there  is  no  longer  any  prob¬ 
ability  of  frost.  The  R.  N.-Y  is  in  favor  of  getting  in 
the  corn — whether  sweet  or  field — early.  2.  It  should 
begin  as  soon  as  the  rows  are  easily  distinguishable. 
It  should  be  continued  as  long  as  it  can  be  cultivated 
by  horse-power  without  injury  to  the  stalks.  It  is 
usual  to  “  lay  by  ”  corn  before  the  tassels  appear  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  case  of  dwarf  early  sweet.  3.  Just  when 
most  of  the  ears  are  well  glazed.  4.  As  many  as  one 
chooses.  The  more  he  plants,  the  more  thinning  there 
will  be  to  do.  A  definite  answer  cannot  be  given  be¬ 
cause  much  depends  upon  the  variety — whether  it 
grows  six  or  ten  feet  tall ;  whether  it  suckers  much  or 
little.  The  thinning  should  be  done  at  the  first  hoe¬ 
ing,  or,  if  cultivated  wholly  by  horse-power,  when  the 
plants  are  two  inches  tall  and  beyond  the  usual  causes 
of  injury  or  destruction. 

Various  Manure  Questions. 

II.  F.  A.,  Cumberland  Hill,  R.  I. — 1.  I  have  a  cess¬ 
pool  between  the  house  and  barn  which  I  want  to  fill 
up.  By  extending  the  pipe  everything  can  be  carried 
to  the  manure  heap  in  the  barn  cellar.  What  effect 
would  it  have  on  the  manure  and  would  it  be  advisa- 


able  to  extend  the  pipe?  2.  Aside  from  an  absorbent 
is  there  any  fertilizing  value  in  cotton  dust?  3.  Is 
horse  manure  that  has  been  heated  more  valuable  than 
that  which  has  not? 

Ans. — Yes,  the  contents  of  the  cesspool  are  more  or 
less  valuable  as  plant  food.  If  your  cellar  is  tight  so 
that  the  water  will  not  leach  out,  it  will  help  the 
manure  heap  to  keep  it  well  saturated.  2.  Nothing 
worth  mentioning.  In  one  ton  there  are  only  10  pounds 
of  nitrogen,  five  pounds  each  of  potash  and  phosphoric 
acid.  3.  Heat  is  simply  the  evidence  of  decay.  If  a 
pile  of  manure  is  unprotected,  loss  of  ammonia  will 
follow  the  heating. 

Fertilizers  in  British  Columbia. 

R.  T.  R. ,  Vancouver,  II.  C. — My  land  is  a  deep  veg¬ 
etable  deposit  and  grows  large  crops  of  vegetables 
without  manure.  For  celery,  I  have  put  on  as  much 
stable  manure  as  could  be  plowed  under.  Will  it  be 
necessary  to  use  commercial  fertilizers  also  ?  If  so, 
what  and  how  much  per  acre  ?  Will  fish  scrap  at  $30 
per  ton  be  a  good  manure  ?  What  is  the  best  way  to 
use  tobacco  stems  ?  I  grow  berries,  potatoes  and  corn. 

Ans. — Muck  land  fertilized  as  you  have  fertilized 
yours  should  grow  good  crops  of  celery  without  any 
commercial  fertilizers  being  added.  Fish  scrap,  if  of 
good  quality,  is  worth  $30  per  ton  and  more.  This  sub¬ 
stance,  with  an  analysis  of  over  six  per  cent  of  nitro¬ 
gen  and  5 %  per  cent  of  phosphoric  acid  used  to  sell  in 
Connecticut  at  $45  per  ton.  It  contains  no  potash.  As 
to  the  tobacco  stems,  it  depends  upon  how  much  you 
have.  They  are  particularly  rich  in  potash  and  nitro¬ 
gen,  one  ton  of  the  stems  containing  four  times  as 
much  nitrogen  and  15  times  as  much  potash  as  a  ton  of 
average  stable  manure — with  only  twice  as  much 
phosphoric  acid.  The  stems  are  also  very  useful  as 
an  insecticide.  Melon  growers  use  them  around  their 
vines,  where  they  mulch  and  fertilize  the  soil  and  keep 
away  bugs  and  borers.  We  think  it  will  pay  you  best 
to  work  them  into  the  soil  around  your  berries. 

Evaporation  of  Liquid  Impurities. 

B.  B.,  Farmingdale,  III. — When  a  liquid  evaporates, 
is  the  vapor  pure  water,  or  may  it  contain  impurities? 
Place  salt  and  indigo  with  water  in  a  tumbler  in  a 
room,  and  a  crust  of  salt,  colored  by  the  indigo  will 
form  on  the  outside  of  the  tumbler  ?  Please  explain. 

Ans. — In  some  solutions,  the  vapor  would  be  pure 
water,  in  others  not.  Specify  the  liquid  for  a  definite 
answer.  Salt  and  indigo  in  solution  are  carried  along 
on  the  surface  of  the  glass  by  the  attraction  of  cohesion 
and  so  form  a  solid  crust. 

Miscellaneous. 

Potato  Seed. — E.  B.  H.,  Providence,  R.  I. — The  true 
potato  seed  is  like  tomato  seed  and  may  be  treated  iu 
the  same  way.  Read  The  New  Potato  Culture.  It  ex¬ 
plains  seedling  culture  from  A  to  Z.  Yes,  seedling 
plants  make  tubers  the  first  season,  from  the  size  of  a 
pea  to  that  of  a  full-sized  tuber. 

Propagate  the  Blackberries. — II.  W.  G.  Palmyra,  O. — 
On  your  two  acres  of  new  land  you  propose  these  two 
ways  of  planting  blackberries:  “  1.  To  turn  under  the 
sod  and  plant  the  root  cuttings  on  it  this  spring.  2. 
To  put  the  cuttings  in  a  propagating  bed  and  plow 
the  ground  again  next  fall  and  then  set  the  plants 
raised  in  the  bed.”  We  consider  that  propagation 
would  be  the  safer  way. 

Prickley  Comfrey. — I.  D.  G.,  Prattsburgh,  N.  Y. — 
The  sets  (roots)  of  comfrey  are  sold  by  seedsmen. 
Comfrey  seeds  sparingly  and  the  seeds  are  not  offered 
for  sale.  Fit  the  land  as  for  corn  and  plant  a  set  in 
every  intersection  made  by  the  markers  four  feet  apart 
each  way.  No,  it  is  not  a  good  forage  plant  for  cows 
simply  because  they  do  not  like  it.  It  is  nutritious, 
however,  and  animals  may  learn  to  like  it  as  The  R. 
N.-Y.  knows  from  experimenting  with  horses. 

Mole  Trap. — J.  C.  G.,  Wilders,  Ind. — The  trap  de¬ 
scribed  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  April  2,  is  made  by  George 
Ricardo,  Hackensack,  N.  J.  Send  to  him  for  a  de¬ 
scriptive  circular.  The  Carman  Grape  will  not  be  sent 
out  until  next  fall. 

Cauliflower  Seed. — A.  F.  S.,  Lopez,  Wash. — In  grow¬ 
ing  cauliflower  seeds,  they  are  planted  somewhat  later 
than  if  the  cauliflower  were  to  be  eaten,  as  it  is  not  de¬ 
sired  to  have  them  too  large  or  too  well  matured.  The 
heads  are  carefully  taken  up,  protecting  the  roots  as 
much  as  possible,  and  stored  or  buried  through  the 
winter,  the  roots  carefully  covered  with  earth  and  the 
plant  protected  from  severe  freezing.  In  the  spring, 
they  are  set  out  and  allowed  to  go  to  seed.  These 
seeds  are  successfully  grown  only  in  some  parts  of 
Europe  and  in  Puget  Sound  on  this  continent. 

H.  J.  M.,  Hampton,  Iowa. — A  mixture  of  one  part  of 
hen  manure  and  two  parts  of  earth  will  be  good  for 
any  crop. 

A.  D.  C,,  Oakville. — Mr.  Nevins  explained  his  method 
of  starting  celery  plants  on  page  139.  He  sows  the 
seed  in  flats  or  boxes — picked  out  when  about  1%-inch 
high  and  planted  out  when  about  four  inches. 
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Boiled  Down  and  Seasoned. 
Those  who  have  the  climate  and  the 
purse  should  enjoy  beds  of  azaleas  and 
rhododendrons  and  kalmias.  The  con¬ 
ditions  which  please  one  will  please  the 
other.  Among  broad-leaved  evergreens 
there  is  not  one  to  equal  the  hardy 
rhododendrons  either  in  wealth  of  flower 
or  in  beauty  of  its  large,  leathery,  deep- 

green  leaves . 

Plant  the  Trumpet  Creeper,  English 
Ivy,  Wistaria,  Climbing  Hydrangea  and 
Decumaria,  to  climb  up  or  cling  to  old 
trees  or  the  sides  of  houses.  Every  gar¬ 
den  ought  to  he  provided  with  honey¬ 
suckles,  the  sweetest  and  prettiest  of 
vines,  and  with  varieties  of  clematis,  the 
showiest  of  vines.  Do  not  forget  the 
Actinidia  arguta,  the  most  rapid-growing 
of  hardy  vines,  remembering  its  power, 
however,  to  choke  the  branches  about 
which  it  coils  and  to  pull  over  arbors, 
summer  houses,  etc.,  on  occasion.  The 
Dutchman’s  Pipe  will  give  a  wealth  of 
foliage,  its  great  leaves  overlapping  like 
the  shingles  of  a  roof  and  the  Akebia 
with  its  little  leaves  will  make  a  pretty 

contrast . . 

Every  collection  of  trees  should  have 
at  least  one  Purple  Beech  and  one  Golden 

Oak . 

To  follow  the  roses  that  are  the  pride 
of  June,  irises  in  variety — the  German 
and  Japan — may  well  be  grown  in  beds 

given  to  them  alone . 

Fruit-bearing  shrubs  form  a  group  of 
attractive  plants  that  may  well  be  grown 
side  by  side,  such,  for  example,  as  Rhodo- 
typus  Kerrioides,  Callicarpa  Americana  or 
purpurea,  Thunberg’s  Berberis,  Ilex 
verticillata,  Viburnum  dilatatum,  Rosa 
rugosa,  Elueagnus  longipes  and  Euony- 
mus . 

Yuccas  and  hardy  lilies  of  many  kinds, 
phloxes,  day  lilies,  poppies,  pseonies 
pinks,  delphiniums,  foxgloves,  campan¬ 
ulas,  are  among  the  lower  growing  beau¬ 
ties  that  will  fill  up  the  gaps  and  serve  to 
remind  one  of  the  never-failing  charms  of 
his  home . 

The  Fern-leaved  Beech  is  naturally  of 
a  compact  round  or  conical  growth  which 
may  readily  be  changed,  by  those  so  in¬ 
clined  to  almost  any  shape.  Its  growing 
shoots  are  tendril-like  and  the  leaves  as 
dissimilar  as  those  of  the  sassafras.  The 
fern-like  delicacy  of  its  new  foliage  makes 
its  familiar  name  appropriate.  Its  bo¬ 
tanical  name  is  Fagus  heterophylla . 

For  peculiar  groups  let  us  not  forget 
the  hardy  grasses  and  reeds,  like  the  plain 
and  variegated  Arundo  donax  and  the 
eulalias,  the  plain,  the  longitudinal  and 
transverse  striped  and  the  later  vittata 
gracillima,  an  elegant  hardy  grass  indeed 

A  recent  bulletin  of  the  Ohio  (Colum¬ 
bus)  Experiment  Station  has  to  do  with 
oats,  and  it  is  an  instructive  compilation 
of  the  results  of  six  years’  experimenta¬ 
tion.  A  general  summary  is  that  the 
following  kinds  have  given  the  highest 
yields  :  Probsteier,  Early  Dakota,  Black 
Tartarian,  Monarch,  White  Schcenen 
and  Black  Russian.  The  highest  pro¬ 
ducers  of  last  year  were  side  oats.  The 
straw  is  stronger . 

The  R.  N.-Y.  tried  the  Welcome  as 
soon  as  it  was  advertised  and  found  it  to 
be  the  White  Australian.  The  objection 
is  that  the  straw  is  weak.  Just  the  same 
may  be  said  of  Badger  Queen,  Clydes¬ 
dale  and  Race  Horse,  which  are  so  nearly 
like  the  Welcome  or  White  Australian 
that  the  one  may  be  substituted  for  the 
other.  The  straw  of  all  is  weak.  Another 
objection  is  the  flinty  husk  and  small 
kernel . 

If  The  R.  N.-Y.  were  raising  oats  upon 
a  large  area  it  would  go  back  to  Schcenen, 

Probsteier  and  Black  Tartarian . 

The  Massachusetts  Experiment  Sta- 
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tion  regards  the  Soja  Bean  as  a  most  valu¬ 
able  addition  to  forage  crops . 

Culture  of  a  Peach  Orchard. — A 
common  mistake,  the  Country  Gentleman 
says,  made  by  many  who  plant  an  or¬ 
chard  of  young  peach  trees,  is  to  set 
them  out  either  in  a  grass  sod  or  in  hard 
ground  where  they  receive  little  or  no 
cultivation  of  the  soil.  Three  neighbors, 
some  years  ago,  planted  each  an  orchard 
of  100  trees.  One  of  them  was  very  par¬ 
ticular  to  procure  some  trees  of  the  nur¬ 
seryman.  He  set  them  out  in  a  young 
clover  field.  The  second  man  took 
cheaper  trees  or  culls,  and  planted  them 
in  a  potato  field.  The  third  man  set  out 
his  orchard  one-half  in  a  winter-wheat 
field,  and  the  other  half  in  potatoes . 

Theresult:  The  first  orchard — in  clover — 
was  choked  by  the  rank  clover,  which  was 
allowed  free  growth,  and  only  three  trees 
were  alive  the  second  year.  The  second 
man  kept  his  ground  clean  and  mellow 
among  the  potatoes  ;  all  his  trees  lived, 
and  afterwards  gave  handsome  crops  of 
Early  York,  Barnard,  Crawford,  and 
other  red-cheeked  specimens.  Equally 
successful  was  the  third  man  with  his 
trees  among  potatoes,  making  a  growth 
the  first  year  1%  to  2  feet  long  ;  but  the 
trees  in  wheat  grew  only  about  three 
inches.  The  soil  was  not  stirred  in  the 
grain  once  through  the  season . 

The  Woodruff  Red  Grape  if  the  quality 
be  not  considered  would  score  100  points. 
The  one  trouble  with  it  is  that  in  quality 
it  fails  to  score  at  all . 

Mr.  Wm.  Parry  says  of  the  Lincoln 
Coreless  Winter  Pear  that  it  will  keep 
until  March  at  which  time  it  is  highly 
colored.  The  flesh  is  “  of  a  rich,  yellow1’ 
color  having  neither  seed  nor  core.  The 
tree  is  described  as  a  heavy  bearer,  strong 
and  healthy.  The  largest  specimens  of 
the  pear  weigh  IK  pound . 

Now  we  may  have  blue  roses  and,  in 
short,  flowers  colored  to  order.  Dissolve 
aniline  dyes  in  water  of  the  transparency 
of  claret  and  insert  the  stems.  According 
to  trials  mentioned  in  the  London  Gar¬ 
deners’  Chronicle,  Lily  of  the  Valley 
flowers  after  six  hours  in  the  liquid  were 
colored  pink  or  blue  ;  narcissus  were 
changed  from  white  to  scarlet  in  12  hours, 
and  yellow  narcissus  were  striped  with 
scarlet  in  the  same  time.  White  tulips 
were  changed  to  pink,  blue  or  green  in  a 
few  hours  and  white  lilacs  were  changed 
to  pink  and  blue  ! . 

One  of  the  most  gorgeously  beautiful 
shrubs  (or  little  trees)  while  in  bloom  is 
the  Double  Scarlet  Thorn.  It  is  a  mass 
of  red  and  each  umbel  of  flowers  is  a 
little  bouquet.  Paul’s  is  the  best  scarlet. 
Beside  this  or  near  it  should  also  be  plant¬ 
ed  a  specimen  of  the  Double  White  Thorn. 
For  a  description  of  these  beauties  look 
for  Crataegus  in  the  catalogues . 

A  writer  in  Garden  and  Forest  con¬ 
tends  that  even  a  very  large  house  can  be 
painted  white  if  it  is  surrounded  by  trees, 
for  their  shadow  will  temper  its  glare. 
Indeed,  a  white  house  thus  shadowed 
makes,  he  thinks,  as  a  rule,  a  more  beau¬ 
tiful  effect  in  our  landscapes  than  any 
other . 

Notice,  for  instance,  if  you  ascend  the 
Hudson  River,  which  of  the  houses  on  the 
hill-sides  look  best,  and  you  will  decide 
that  it  is  almost  always  the  white  ones. 
None  looks  better  than  the  old  Catskill 
Mountain  House,  perched  up  on  its  steep 
bluff  with  a  line  of  forest  behind  it.  Com¬ 
pare  its  effect  with  that  of  the  dull-color¬ 
ed  Kaaterskill  House  not  far  away,  and 
you  will  be  glad  that  its  original  color 
has  not  been  changed . 

Many  of  our  readers  may  not  be 
familiar  with  the  Molucca  Balm — a  two- 
foot  annual  of  distinct  and  interesting 
parts.  It  is  a  labiate  plant,  and  the  little 
white  flowers  resemble  those  of  the  snap¬ 
dragon.  But  its  calyx  is  the  queer  part. 
A  plant  in  full  bloom  is  covered  with 
these  shell-like  calyxes,  over  an  inch  in 
diameter  and  so  resembling  shells  as  to 
suggest  the  name  of  Shell  Fkrwer,  by 
which  it  is  familiarly  known . 


Fifteen  years  ago,  or  thereabouts,  the 
writer  showed  a  well-grown  Moluccella 
lsevis  (its  botanical  name)  to  the  late  Dr. 
Thurber,  recognized  everywhere  as  one 
of  our  first  botanists.  “  A  clever  plant,” 
said  he,  “what  is  it?”  It  is  not  even 
now  as  well  known  as  it  deserves  to  be... 

Ampelopsis  Veitchii  (Boston  Ivy)  is 
found  to  be  one  of  the  most  valuable  of 
ornamental  vines,  attaching  itself  readily 
to  walls,  or  fences,  or  trees,  without  sup¬ 
port,  and  thriving  over  a  very  wide  ex¬ 
tent  of  territory.  There  is  scarcely,  in 
fact,  a  State  North,  East,  South  or  West, 
in  which  the  plant  will  not  thrive  admir¬ 
ably,  says  Prof.  Meehan . 

I)r.  I’orcher  tells  us  that  the  juice  of 
the  leaf  of  our  popular  Caladium  escu- 
lentum  makes  an  indelible  dark  brown 
dye,  and  that,  with  nitrate  of  silver,  or 
sulphate  of  copper,  or  alum,  it  will  pro¬ 
duce  an  indelible  marking  ink . 

Matrimony  Vine. — Prof.  C.  S.  Sargent 
has  discovered  that  the  common  Matri¬ 
mony  Vine  of  our  old  garden  and  nur¬ 
sery  catalogues  as  Lycium  barbarum  is 
not  that  species,  but  Lycium  Chinense. 
It  does  not  appear  that  the  European 
form  is  under  cultivation.  Peter  Hen¬ 
derson  advertises  Lycium  Chinense.  Is 

not  this  L.  Europoeum  ? . 

The  New  York  Tribune  says  that  the 
humblest  country  strawberry  grower  is 

engaged  in  a  beneficent  work . 

A  large  crop  may  not  always  follow 
careful,  thorough  plowing,  but  no  excep¬ 
tionally  good  crop  was  ever  grown  with¬ 
out  it . 

Mr.  Matthew  Crawford,  an  honored 
fruit  grower  of  Ohio,  makes  a  good  living 
from  three  acres  of  land,  and  “  has  sent 
all  his  sons  through  college.” . 

The  Paw-paw  makes  a  pretty  shrub. 
It  bears  banana-like  fruit.  But  all  who 
like  bananas  do  not  like  Paw-paws.  The 
following  funny  description  we  find  in 
( Continued  on  next  page. ) 


If  you  name  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  our  advertisers  you 
may  be  pretty  sure  of  prompt  replies  and  right  treat¬ 
ment. 


Spring 

Medicine 

Seems  to  be  only  another  name  for  Hood's  Sarsa¬ 
parilla,  so  popular  has  this  excellent  preparation 
become  at  this  season.  It  possesses  just  those  cura¬ 
tive  properties  desirable  In  a  Spring  Medicine.  It 
recuperates  the  weakened  strength,  purifies  and 
vitalizes  the  blood,  creates  a  good  appetite,  cures 
biliousness  and  headache,  gives  healthy  action  to  the 
kidneys  and  liver,  and  overcomes  That  Tired  Feeling 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Where  other  preparations  fall.  Be  sure  to  get 
Hood’s  Sarsaparilla.  It  Is  Peculiar  to  Itself. 

Hood’s  l’ills  cure  Sick  Headache. 


For  Internal  and  External  Use. 

Stops  Pain,  Cramps,  Inflammation  in  body  or  limb, 
like  magic.  Cures  Croup,  Asthma,  Colds,  Catarrh,  Chol¬ 
era  Morbua  Diarrhoea,  Rheumatism,  Neuralgia,  Lame- 
back,  Stiff  Joints  and  Strains.  Full  particulars  free.  Price 
S6cts.  post-paid.  L  S.  JOHNSON  &  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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Varieties 


Of  BEST  SOJ 

FRUITS 


BEST  SORTS  of  Apple, 
Peach,  Cherry, 
Pear,  Quince, 
Plum,  Strawber- 

S,  Raspberry,  Blackberry.Currant, 
rape.Goi  seberry.etc.  Also  Chest- 
nuts.  Walnuts,  Trifoliate  Orange, 
EleagnusLong- 


BERRIES 


j.  s. 


ipes  and  other 
Novelties. 

-  Send  for  Catalogue  - 

COLLINS  &  SON.  Moorestown.  N.  J* 


Seed  Potatoes. 

Choice  selected  Houlton,  Aroostook  County,  Maine, 
Early  Rose,  Beauty  of  Hebron,  and  all  other  well- 
known  varieties.  For  sale  by 

W,  E.  HU  It  YEA’S  SONS, 

Produce  Commission  Merchants, 

119  Warren  Street  New  York. 


STRAW- 

RASP- 

BLACK- 

GOOSE- 


Berry  Plants. 


Currants,  Grapes,  Fruit  Trees,  etc.  Standard 
Varieties  at  Reasonable  Prices.  Headquarters  for 
the  Snyder  Blackberry.  All  plants  warranted  true 
to  label.  Catalogue  free. 


G.  S.  BUTLER,  Cromwell,  Conn., 

Originator  of  the  Cromwell  Raspberry. 


Money  Books. 

The  Business  Hen;  Breeding  and  Feed¬ 
ing  Poultry  for  Profit. — By  H.  W. 
Colling  wood,  P.  H.  Jacobs,  J.  H. 
Drevenstedt,  C.  S.  Cooper,  C.  S. 
Valentine,  Arthur  D.  Warner,  Henry 
Stewart,  Philander  Williams,  James 
Rankin,  Henry  Hales,  I.  K.  Felch, 
Dr.  F.  L.  Kilborne,  C.  H.  Wyckoff, 
H.  S.  Babcock,  C.  E  Chapman,  etc. 

We  believe  that  this  little  book  will  meet  with  a 
hearty  reception  at  the  hands  of  all  of  that  vast  num¬ 
ber  of  people  who  are  Interested  in  the  doings  of  “the 
little  American  hen,”  and  especially  in  the  methods 
by  which  practical  poultrymen  make  her  so  profitable 
an  egg  and  meat  machine.  Price,  cloth,  75  cents; 
paper,  40  cents. 

The  New  Potato  Culture. — By  Elbert 
S.  Carman,  editor  of  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  ;  originator  of  the  Fore¬ 
most  of  Potatoes — Rural  New-Yorker 
No.  2.  This  book  gives  the  result  of 
15  years’  experiment  w’ork  on  the 
Rural  Grounds 

How  to  Increase  the  crop  without  corresponding 
cost  of  production.  Manures  and  Fertilizers..  The 
Soil.  Depth  of  Planting.  Seed.  Culture.  The  Rural 
Trench  System.  Varieties,  etc.  It  Is  respectfully 
submitted  that  these  experiments  at  the  Rural 
Grounds  have,  directly  and  Indirectly,  thrown  more 
light  upon  the  various  problems  Involved  in  success 
ful  potato  culture,  than  any  other  experiments  which; 
have  been  carried  on  In  America.  Price,  cloth,  75 
cents;  paper.  40  cents. 

Chemicals  and  Clover. — Rural  Library 
Sei'ies.  (105th  thousand)  By  H.  W. 
COLLINGWOOD. 

A  conelse  and  practical  discussion  of  the  all-im 
portant  topic  of  commercial  fertilizers,  In  connection 
with  green  manuring  In  bringing  up  worn-out  soils, 
and  In  general  farm-practice.  Price,  paper,  20  cents. 

Practical  Farm  Chemistry. — A  Prac¬ 
tical  Handbook  of  Profitable  Crop- 
Feeding  written  for  Practical  Men. — 
By  T.  Greiner. 

Parti.  The  Raw  Materials  of  Plant-Food.  Part 
II.  The  Available  Sources  of  Supply.  Part  III. 
Principles  of  Economic  Application,  or  Manuring  for 
Money.  A  concise,  practical  work,  writen  In  simple 
style,  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  practical  farmer. 
Perhaps  the  best  and  most  understandable  book  yet 
writen.  Price,  cloth,  $1. 

The  Nursery  Book. — By  L.  II.  Bailey: 
assisted  by  several  of  the  most  skill¬ 
ful  propagators  in  the  world.  In 
fact,  it  is  a  careful  compendium  of 
the  best  practice  in  all  countries.  It 
contains  107  illustrations,  showing 
methods,  processes  and  appliances. 

How  to  Propagate  over  2.000  varieties  of  shrubs, 
trees  and  herbaceous  or  soft-stemmed  plants:  the 
process  for  each  being  fully  described.  All  this  and 
much  more  Is  fully  told  In  the  Nursery  Book.  Over 
300  pages,  lOmo.  Price,  cloth,  $1.  Pocket  style,  paper 
narrow  margins,  50  cents. 

Horticulturist’s  Rule-Book. — By  L,  H. 
Bailey.  It  contains,  in  handy  and 
concise  form,  thousands  of  rules  and 
recipes  required  by  gardeners,  fruit¬ 
growers,  truckers,  florists,  farmers. 

Insects  and  diseases,  with  preventives  and  reme¬ 
dies.  Waxes  and  washes,  cements,  paints,  etc.  Seed 
Tables.  Planting  tables,  maturity  and 
Yields.  Keeping  and  storing  fruits  and  vegetables. 
Propagation  of  Plants.  Standard  measures 
and  Sizes.  Water  held  in  pipes  and  tanks.  Effect 
of  wind  In  cooling  glass  roofs.  Weights,  per  bushel. 
Labels.  Rules  of  nomenclature.  Rules  for  exhibi¬ 
tion.  Weather  signs  and  protection  from  frost.  Col¬ 
lecting  and  Preserving.  Chemical  Composition, 
of  Fruits  and  Vegetables;  Seeds  and  Fertilizers; 
Soils  and  Minerals.  Names  and  Histories:  Vege¬ 
tables  which  have  different  names  in  England  and 
America.  Names  of  fruits  and  vegetables  In  various 
languages.  Glossary.  Calendar.  Etc.,  etc.  Price,. 
In  pliable  cloth  covers,  only  50  cents.  Edition  in  cloth, 
covers,  $1,  ready  soon. 

Annals  of  Horticulture  for  1891. — By 
L.  II.  Bailey. 

As  a  work  of  reference  for  all  students  of  plants 
and  nature,  this  is  Invaluable.  An  especial  feature 
Is  a  census  of  cultivated  plants  of  American  origin. 
This  includes  ornamentals  and  esculents,  and  has 
hundreds  of  entries.  The  novelties  of  1891,  tools  and 
conveniences  of  the  year,  directories,  recent  horti¬ 
cultural  literature,  and  other  chapters  on  the  various 
departments  of  horticultural  effort,  are  well  worth 
many  times  the  cost  of  the  book.  (Illustrated.) 
Price,  full  cloth,  81  ;  paper,  50  cts.  Ready  In  March. 
(The  series  now  comprises  the  issues  for  1889,  ’90 
and  ’91.) 

Howto  Plant  a  Place  ( lOtlirevised  edition.) 
— By  Elias  A.  Long. 

A  brief  treatise  Illustrated  with  more  than  60  orig¬ 
inal  engravings,  and  designed  to  cover  the  various 
matters  pertaining  to  planting  a  place.  Following 
are  the  leading  divisions:  Some  reasons  for  planting; 
What  constitutes  judicious  planting;  Planning  a 
place  for  planting;  How  and  what  to  order  for  plant¬ 
ing;  the  soil  in  which  to  plant;  Caring  for  the  stock 
before  planting;  On  the  sowing  of  seeds;  After  plant¬ 
ing;  Future  management  of  the  plants.  Just  the 
thing  for  the  busy  man.  Price,  cloth.  20  cents. 

Window  Gardening. — Written  by  ex¬ 
pert  flower  and  plant  growers.  Covers 
every  phase  of  plant  culture  in  the 
house. 

A  lot  of  delightful  and  practical  articles  and  pleas¬ 
ing  Illustrations— all  on  Window  Gardening— make  up 
this  pretty  little  work.  Price,  10  cents. 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO., 
Times  Building,  New  York. 
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What  Others  Say. 

( Continued .) 

Parry’s  catalogue:  “The  pulp  of  the 
fruit  resembles  egg-custard  in  consist¬ 
ence  and  appearance.  It  has  the  same 
creamy  feeling  in  the  mouth,  and  unites 
the  tastes  of  eggs,  cream,  sugar  and  spice. 
It  is  a  natural  custard,  too  luscious  for 
the  relish  of  most  people.  The  fruit  is 
nutritious  and  is  a  great  resource  to  the 
savages.  So  many  whimsical  and  unex¬ 
pected  tastes  are  compounded  in  it,  that 
it  is  said  that  a  person  of  the  most  hypo¬ 
chondriac  temperament  relaxes  into  a 
smile  when  he  tastes  a  Paw-paw  for  the 
first  time.” . 

A  GENTLEMAN  in  Georgia,  Mr.  H.  C. 
Daniels,  has  a  Pecan  tree  which  it  is  said, 
bears  annually  from  five  to  ten  bushels  of 
nuts,  which  sell  readily  at  wholesale  for 
$1  to  $5  per  bushel.  An  orchard  of  Pecans, 
set  30  feet  apart  each  way,  requiring  48 
trees  to  the  acre,  at  the  above  rate 
would  give  handsome  returns . 

The  demand  for  the  new  Japan  chest¬ 
nuts,  Advance,  Reliance  and  Success,  has 
been  so  far  beyond  the  supply  that  Wm. 
Parry  has  none  for  sale  at  present . 

Pecan  trees  are  offered  by  nurserymen 
for  25  cents  each . 

Try  the  Lovett's  Early  Strawberry.  We 
see  only  good  reports  and  it  has  been 
tried  by  a  number  of  experiment  stations. 
There  seems  little  doubt  that  it  is  among 
the  earliest ;  that,  although  it  is  not  laden 
with  oerries  at  any  one  time,  it  bears 
during  a  long  season.  It  is  larger  than 
either  the  Crescent  or  Wilson  and  is  of 
excellent  quality.  The  plant  is  a  strong 
grower.  The  R.  N.-Y.  will  be  able  to 
give  its  own  report  of  the  Lovett  this 
season . 

The  Blue  Spruce  (Picea  pungens)  is 
valued  chiefly  for  its  clean,  delicate  lilac- 
blue  color.  Otherwise  the  White  Spruce 
(I*,  alba)  might  answer  for  it  very  well. 

We  have  now  the  Concolor  Fir,  Abies 
Concolor  (Picea  of  the  older  botanies), 
which  in  so  far  as  this  charming,  lavender 
color  is  concerned  is  prettier  than  the 
Blue  Spruce.  It  is  a  native  of  New  Mexico 
and  thus  far  hardy  at  the  Rural  Grounds, 
though  we  have  had  it  but  five  years. 
The  leaves  are  of  the  same  color  on  both 
sides,  flat,  linear,  obtuse  at  the  ends, 
nearly  two  inches  long  by  one  line  in 
width.  In  winter  the  leaves  are  notably 
lighter  in  color  than  those  of  any  fir  or 
spruce  we  are  familiar  with . 

Direct. 

- Meehan’s  Monthly:  “  To-day  there 

is  scarcely  a  household  among  our 
millions  of  people  where  the  knowledge 
of  the  value  of  Paris-green  as  an  insecti¬ 
cide  is  not  known,  and  yet  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  not  one  in  a  thousand  in  the 
Old  World  has  yet  heard  of  it.” 

“Quinces. — The  Van  Deman  and  Santa 
Rosa.— Mr.  Luther  Burbank,  of  Santa 
Rosa,  California,  says:  ‘  Van  Deman  is 
larger  than  any  known  quince,  both  are 
unequaled  in  size,  early  bearing,  produc¬ 
tiveness,  beauty  of  form  and  color,  and 
the  quality  of  the  fruit  is  such  that  they 
are,  when  ripe,  tender  and  good  to  eat 
uncooked  like  apples',  both  cook  as 
quickly  as  apples  and  are  delicious 
whether  cooked  like  the  old-fashioned 
quinces,  or  baked  like  apples.’  ” 

“  Temperature  for  Mushrooms. — 
Mr.  Wm.  Falconer,  who  is  one  of  the 
most  successful  raisers  of  mushrooms  in 
America,  finds  that  the  best  temperature 
in  the  mushroom  house  is  between  50  de¬ 
grees  and  60  degrees,  the  nearer  56  de¬ 
grees  the  better.” 

- J.  J.  II.  Gregory,  in  New  England 

Farmer  :  “  Corn  cobs  are  enormously 
rich  in  potash,  their  ashes  containing 
over  23  per  cent,  but  it  takes  a  vast  pile 
of  cobs  to  make  a  very  small  pile  of 
ashes.” 

- Gladstone  :  “I  have  always  taken 

great  delight  in  my  garden,  and  do  not 
think  I  shall  ever  be  old  enough  to  lose 
interest  in  seeing  things  grow.” 


- New  York  Tribune  :  “A  corres¬ 
pondent  of  the  New  England  Farmer 
urges  against  employment  for  regular 
help  of  any  man  addicted  to  profanity, 
liquor  or  tobacco.” 

“  The  history  of  a  blackcap  plantation 
is  something  like  this:  First  year,  all  ex¬ 
penditure — no  return.  Second  year, 
small  yield,  perhaps  one-fourth  quart 
per  hill,  about  20  bushels  per  acre — in¬ 
sufficient  to  pay  cost  of  cultivation, 
marketing  or  evaporating.  Third  year, 
half  to  two-thirds  of  a  maximum  crop — 
if  under  excellent  cultivation.  Fourth 
year,  maximum  crop.  Fifth  year,  de¬ 
cline  of  one-third  in  yield.  Sixth  year, 
decline  of  one-half;  no  longer  pays.” 

- New  York  Tribune  :  “If  the  cow 

could  talk  I  doubt  not  she  would  be  heard 
all  over  the  land  calling  for  an  improved 
breed  of  dairymen.” 

- Wm.  Parry  :  “  There  are  no  other 

trees  so  well  adapted  for  avenues,  that 
will  at  the  same  time  yield  profitable  re¬ 
turns,  as  our  native  nut-bearing  trees,  and 
none  more  suitable  for  shade  and  orna¬ 
ment  about  farm  buildings,  along  farm 
lanes  or  in  pasture  fields.” 

“The  R.  N.-Y.  is,  without  doubt,  the 
most  critical  horticultural  journal  in  the 
country.” 

- Orchard  and  Garden  :  “  My  (D.  B. 

Weir,  of  California)  experience  gained 
from  350  acres  of  apple  orchard  under  my 
eye  nearly  every  day  for  40  years,  and 
studying  the  orchards  in  every  State  and 
Territory  in  this  big  country,  and  the 
Canadas,  is  such  that  if  I  were  planting  an 
orchard  anywhere  for  the  best  results,  I 
could  not  be  induced  to  plant  stock- 
grafted  or  budded  trees,  as  a  free  gift,  if 
I  could  buy  root-grafted  trees  at  a  reason¬ 
able  price.” 

- Farm  Journai,  :  “  Here  is  a  question 

for  the  debating  club :  ‘  Who  is  more 
likely  to  succeed  in  business,  the  country 
man  in  town  or  the  city-bred  man  in  the 
country  ?’  ” 

“  I  would  rather  be  young  than  old. 
But  since  I  cannot  be  young  I  will  do  the 
next  best  thing  and  try  and  feel  young.’ 

- Life  :  “  It  is  painfully  obvious  that 

there  are  far  too  many  rich  American 
fools  at  large  who  are  getting  themselves 
into  disgrace  and  bringing  discredit  upon 
their  relatives.” 

- Burdette  in  New  Yokk  Herald: 

“You  may  reason  with  a  fool  till  his 
addled  brain  grows  clear,  you  may  teach 
an  idiot  born  to  think  if  you  will  perse¬ 
vere,  but  all  the  patience,  all  the  wisdom 
ever  learned  or  planned  can’t  teach  a  les¬ 
son  to  the  man  who  will  not  understand.” 

“We  can  teach  a  pig  the  alphabet,  I 
reckon,  if  we  try  ;  a  parrot  may  be  taught 
to  read,  a  man  may  learn  to  fly  ;  it’s 
possible  that  men  may  learn  to  twist  a 
rope  from  sand,  but  the  angels  couldn’t 
teach  the  man  who  won’t  understand.” 

“  Patient  men  have  trained  the  rest¬ 
less  winds  to  tow  our  ships,  the  deaf  man 
hears  you  talking  by  the  motion  of  your 
lips,  men  have  broken  fleas  to  harness,  to 
be  driven  four-in-hand,  but  you  cannot 
lead  or  drive  a  man  who  won’t  under¬ 
stand.” 

“  Spiders  teach  us  how  to  put  up 
screens  against  the  flies,  blind  men  teach 
their  teachers  how  to  read  without  their 
eyes ;  each  living  thing  in  all  the  world 
has  answered  some  demand,  except  the 
man  who  doesn’t  want  to  learn  to  under¬ 
stand.” 

Novelties  and  Staples. 

FROM  THE  CATALOGUES. 

B.  A.  Ellcott  Co.,  54  Sixth  St.,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pa. — A  catalogue  of  seeds,  trees, 
shrubs  and  small  fruits. 

Also  a  large  and  magnificently  illus¬ 
trated  treatise  entitled  “  A  few  flowers 
worthy  of  general  culture.”  This  is 
printed  on  heavy,  supercalendered  paper 
and  many  of  the  engravings  are  those  of 
scenes  in  Newport  Gardens  and  Dosoris, 
the  unique  country  residence  of  C.  A. 
Dana.  Landscape  Gardening,  Success 


with  Hardy  Roses,  Decorative  Possibili¬ 
ties  of  Hardy  Climbers,  Hardy  Plants  of 
the  Easiest  Culture,  Hardy  Plants  and 
the  Modes  of  Arranging  Them,  Splendid 
Garden  Effects  with  Hardy  Lilies,  Tropi¬ 
cal  Garden  Effects  are  among  the  topics 
discussed.  It  is  a  de’iglitful  work  which 
our  readers  should  not  fail  to  secure. 

Green’s  Nursery  Co.,  Rochester,  N. 
Y. — A  catalogue  of  fruit  and  ornamen¬ 
tal  trees.  Wilder  Early  is  regarded  as 
the  “  best  early  pear  ever  introduced.” 
After  “  handling  the  Niagara  Plum  four 
years,”  Mr.  Green  believes  it  has  no 
equal.  Earliness,  size,  beauty  and  ship¬ 
ping  qualities  are  the  points  of  excel¬ 
lence.  The  Saratoga  is  said  to  produce 
the  largest  fruit  of  any  plum.  Mr.  Green 
pronounces  the  Elbcrta  one  of  the  hardi¬ 
est  of  peaches.  It  leads  all  others  in 
quality,  size,  beauty  and  productiveness. 
Of  the  new  quince  Alaska,  Mr.  Green 
says  that  it  excels  in  hardiness,  earliness, 
quality  and  productiveness. 

James  M.  Thorburn  &  Co.,  15  John 
St.,  N.  Y. — A  catalogue  of  gladioli,  lilies, 
amarylis,  tulips,  cannas,  dahlias,  tuber¬ 
ous  begonias,  irises,  paeonies,  tuberoses 
and  flower  seeds  of  unusual  merit. 
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AND  QTrrL' 

GEM  Stee r 

When  furnished  with  Graphlto  Bearing*. I 
the  GEM  WIND  ENGINE  requires  no/ 
oiling,  no  climbing  of  towers,  no  hinged  or 
frail-joluted  towers,  and  practically  no  atten-. 
tion,  yet  is  guaranteed  more  durable  than] 
other  Mills  that  are  oiled.  Truly  a  (i KM,/ 
aril  worth  its  weight  in  gold.  The 
GEM  8TEEL  TOWER  is  made  trian¬ 
gular  in  shape,  the  corners  and  girts  being] 
of  angle  steel ;  the  braces  are  steel  rods,  each  / 
of  which  can  be  llrraly  drawn  up,  inde-< 
pendent  of  the  other.  It  combines  beauty,] 
strength,  durability  and  simplicity  to  the  J 
greatest  degree,  and  is  much  more  easily/ 
erected  than  a  tower  made  of  wood,  r 
We  aUo  manufacture  the  Celebrated] 

HALLADAY  Standard  Pump¬ 
ing  and  Geared  Wind  Mills,  the] 
Standard  VANELESS  and  U.  S.  j 
SOLID  WHEEL  Wind  Mills.] 
Pumps,  Tanks,  HORSE  HAY  j 
TOOLS,  and  the  most  com¬ 
plete  line  of  WIND  MILLj 
SPECIALTIES. 

Send  for  catalogue.  Address 

U.  S.  WIND  ENGINE  & 

PUMP  CO., 

BATAVIA,  ILL., U.S.A.' 

BRANCH  OB  KICKS: 

Omaha,  Neb.;  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


depots : 

Boston,  Mass.;  Ft.  Worth,  Tex. 


Fruit  Farm  for  Sale. 

One  of  the  largest  and  beet  small  Fruit  Farms  in 
Central  Iowa.  Fine  location,  close  to  a  college  town ; 
good  and  sure  market;  a  long-established  trade  In 
truits,  plants  and  vines;  good  point  for  general 
nursery.  Price  low.  Address 

BKAINAUD  &  WILSON,  Grlnnell,  Iowa. 


SEND  TO 

WILLIAM  R.  JENKINS 

For  a  CATALOGUE  OF  BOOKS  treating  on 


HORSES,  CATTLE, 

SIIEEP,  SWINE, 
and  DOGS. 


STOCK  BREEDERS,  FARMERS,  HORSE  OWNERS, 
AND  COUNTRY  GENTLEMEN  will  find  it  to  their 
advantage  to  be  in  communication  with 

WILLIAM  R.  JENKINS, 

Veterinary  Publisher  and  Bookseller, 
851  and  855  Sixth  Avenue , 

N.  W.  Corner  48th  St..  IV  E  \V  Y  O  It  It. . 


RUGKEYE  SENIOR 

B  A  %A Ill 


Made  in 
10,  12,  H, 
and  18  inch 
cut  Most  Re¬ 
liable  Mower  in 
use.  Easy  to  work , 
Strong  and  Durable. 


LAWN 

MoweR 


Also  Manufacturers  of  the  Bnckeye  Hone  Reel 
and  Lawn  Sprinkler,  Iron  Tu rhine Wind  En- 

fines,  BncUcyo  Force  Pumps  and  Rnckeye 
ron  Fencing.  Send  for  Illustrated  Circulars  to 
MAST,  FOOS  &  CO.,  SPRINGFIELD,  O. 


GENUINE  PHILADELPHIA 

lawn  Mower. 


HAND  SIZES  10  TO  20  INCHES. 
BOTH  OPEN  AND  SOLTI)  CYLINDERS. 
fONY  AND  HORSE  30  AND  3G  INCHES. 
LAWN  SWEEPERS  and  GRASS  EDGERS. 

GRAHAM,  EMLEN  &  PASSMORE, 
631  Market  St,,  Philadelphia,  Penn. 


EUREKA  MOWER 


Improved  for  1892 


Malleable  Shoes,  new 
cut  Gear,  Taper  IJar, 
Open  Guard, 
Improved 
Knife-bar,  new 
Rock  Shaft. 


5,  O  and  7  feet. 


!UREKA  tooth  HARROWS 

All  steel  frame  or 
channel  steel  draft 
bars  with  hard  wood 
cross  beams,  as  de¬ 
sired.  Nixes,  I  I,  I«,  IS 
stud  22  Tooth.  Has 
N  O  E  <t  IT  A  I.  for 
strength  of  frame  or 
lightness  of  draft. 
Folds  perfectly. 

EUREKA  CULTIVATORS 

with  the  many  j 

changes  that  can  be  made  on  tt 
game  frame,  make  them  the  1 
cultivators  in  the  market.  A 

5  or  7  .Sprint;  l  oot  li.  5,  7  or 
!>  Shovel  Tooth,  a  hiller  or 
a  furrow  opener 
can  easily  be 
constructed  by 
the  farmer  from  , 
same  frame.  I 
Send  for  catalogues 

EUREKA  MOWER  CO.  UTICA, N.Y 

mT 

I  and  REFRIGERATOR  sells  rapidly  because 
"  m  it  is  best.  All  Dairymen  praise  it.  Agents  wanted. 

AMERICAN  MFC.  CO.,  Waynesboro,  Pa. 


AYS’  Creamery 


KRAUS  SULKY  CULTIVATOR. 


PIVOT  AXLE.  Wheels  and  Shovels  Move 
Automatically.  ENTIRE  Machine 
Guided  with  Foot  Levers. 

No  Slipping  on  Side-Hills. 

—  ALSO  — 

Akron  sulky  -« 

Combining  parallel  movement  with  pivot  axle  and  ad¬ 
justable  wheels.  One  or  two  horse 

WALKERS 


Don’t  Buy  a  Cultivator  S  U"KBA™ 

THE  AKRON  TOOL  COMPANY,  AKRON,  O. 
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The  price  of  powdered  sulphur  is  now  about  3% 
cents  a  pound  at  wholesale.  At  this  price  it  may  be 
used  with  some  liberality  as  a  preventive  of  potato 
scab.  But  will  it  prevent  the  scab?  It  was  four  or 
five  years  ago  that  The  R.  N.-Y.  first  used  it  for  that 
purpose  and  it  has  been  tried  every  year  since.  We 
are  not  prepared  to  assert  that  it  will  prevent  scab, 
but  we  have  faith  enough  to  continue  its  use. 

*  * 

Senator  Paddock  advocates  an  amendment  to  the 
Agricultural  Appropriation  Bill,  including  an  item  of 
$25,000  for  continuing  and  extending  the  efforts  now 
being  made  for  the  education  of  the  people  of  Europe 
in  the  merits  of  American  maize  as  food.  Now  that 
the  stern  teacher  Hunger  is  instructing  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  our  trans-Atlantic  friends  on  this  very  point, 
surely  it  is  an  excellent  opportunity  to  supplement  its 
efforts  by  less  vigorous  instructors  from  this  country. 
The  amount  asked  for  would  be  a  mere  pittance  in 
comparison  with  the  vast  advantages  to  American 
agriculture  by  the  consequent  increase  of  our  foreign 
markets  for  the  greatest  of  our  farm  products. 

*  * 

The  Rural  has  little  sympathy  with  that  class  of 
dairymen,  or  rather  cheesemakers,  who  think  that 
three  per  cent  of  butter  fat  is  all  that  can  be  put  into 
a  cheese,  and,  when  they  find  milk  showing  four  per 
cent  of  fats,  skim  a  part  of  the  cream  before  they 
make  the  cheese.  It  is  a  hazardous  sort  of  business. 
It  is  very  apt  to  damage  the  cheese — the  skimmer  may 
go  a  little  too  deep  or  a  few  times  too  often,  and  it  is 
equally  apt  to  damage  the  morals  of  the  cheesemaker. 
Of  course,  it  always  damages  the  cheese,  and  so  much 
“  monkeying  ”  of  this  kind  has  been  done  in  this  State, 
that  a  really  fine  New  York  State  cheese  is  a  raraavis. 
If  good  cheese  were  as  easily  obtained  as  good  butter, 
the  consumption  of  it  would  very  rapidly  increase.  It 
is  the  most  difficult  problem  of  city  marketing  to-day 
— where  to  get  a  good  cheese. 

*  * 

A  jockey  on  one  of  the  race  courses  near  this  city 
recently  came  to  the  start  several  pounds  over  weight. 
After  the  race,  he  was  stopped  and  the  following  de¬ 
scribed  device  was  found  upon  him: 

A  belt  about  three  Inches  wide,  with  four  cylinders  the  size  of  a 
man's  forefinger,  charged  with  electricity,  stitched  to  it,  and  wires 
leading  to  the  stirrups,  through  which  the  horse  could  be  electrified 
at  will,  was  found  under  the  boy’s  jacket,  and  the  rumors  of  the 
practice  of  putting  winning  life  into  race  horses  by  electricity  were 
verified. 

This  business  has  been  going  on  in  a  sly  way  for  some 
time.  The  same  horse  that  was  ridden  by  this  jockey 
won  a  race  a  few  weeks  ago  “  by  a  wonderful  burst  of 
speed  on  the  home  stretch,”  winning  for  those  who  bet 
on  her  at  the  odds  of  100  to  1.  It  was  this  fear¬ 
ful  shock  of  electricity  that  sent  her  on.  What  a  busi¬ 
ness  for  human  beings  to  be  engaged  in  ! 

*  * 

Competition  in  rain-making  is  greatly  lowering  the 
cost  of  timely  downpours  in  the  West.  Two  companies 
whose  promoters  profess  to  have  discovered  Mel¬ 
bourne’s  secret,  have  lately  been  incorporated  in  Kan¬ 
sas,  and  are  offering  to  make  contracts  to  supply  suf¬ 
ficient  rain  for  $600  per  county.  Moreover,  they  are 
willing-  to  sell  the  secret  for  $2,500  per  county,  so  that 
rain  can  be  produced  whenever  wanted,  but  in  such 
cases  it  is  stipulated  that  rain  must  not  be  produced  in 
adjoining  counties;  for  this  would,  of  course,  be  likely 
to  prevent  the  sale  of  such  territory.  Owing  to  glow¬ 
ing  reports  of  marvelously  favorable  results  from  ex¬ 
periments  carried  on  exclusively  in  remote,  inaccessi¬ 
ble  desert  places,  the  “companies”  are  reported  to  be 
doing  a  “  land  office”  business  in  the  sale  of  stock  at 
excellent  figures.  Oh  Lord  !  “  What  fools  we  mortals 
be!”  *  * 

Director  J.  A.  M  yers,  of  the  West  Virginia  Sta¬ 
tion,  states  that  27  per  cent  of  the  chemical  fertilizers 
sold  in  that  State  fall  below  the  manufacturers’  guar¬ 
antees  !  The  most  glaring  fraud  is  in  the  case  of  an 
“  Ammoniated  South  Carolina  Rock,”  the  manufac¬ 
turers  claiming  16%  per  cent  of  phosphoric  acid  and  3% 
per  cent  of  nitrogen,  while  analysis  shows  only  9%  per 
cent  of  phosphoric  acid ,  and  less  than  one-fiftli  of  one  per 
cent  of  nitrogen !  In  figuring  the  valuations  of  fertilizers 
at  this  station,  as  in  others  at  the  South,  the  retail  selling 
price  is  not  considered.  The  valuation  is  figured  from 
the  actual  analysis — taking  the  regular  market  prices 


for  nitrogen,  potash  and  phosphoric  acid,  and  then  the 
same  figures  are  used  in  estimating  the  value  of  the 
manufacturer’s  guaranteed  analysis.  A  difference  in 
such  a  statement  means  an  actual  difference  in  value, 
while,  when  the  analysis  value  is  compared  with  the 
selling  price,  the  difference  may  not  be  a  safe  guide 
to  buyers.  If  the  selling  price  is  to  be  given,  the  valua¬ 
tion  figured  on  the  manufacturer’s  guaranteed  analysis 
should  go  with  it.  *  * 

The  Lower  House  of  Congress  has  passed  the  bill 
putting  cotton  bagging,  cotton  ties,  cotton  gins  and 
hoop  iron  for  baling  purposes  on  the  free  list,  by  a 
vote  of  167  yeas  to  46  nays.  The  ties  may  be  used  for 
baling  hay,  rail  fastening  or  other  purposes.  The 
main  ground  for  passing  the  bill,  however,  was  the 
relief  of  the  cotton  growers  of  the  South,  who  pro¬ 
duced  last  year  8,700,000  bales,  mostly  the  product  of 
poor  whites  and  negroes  eminently  worthy  of  aid. 
Strong  opposition  to  the  measure  is  expected  in  the 
Republican  Senate,  not  so  much  on  account  of  any 
intrinsic  faults  in  it,  as  for  the  reason  that  it  would 
serve  as  an  entering  wedge  for  a  flood  of  other  anti- 
Tariff  bills  from  the  Democratic  House.  Many  other 
considerations  besides  the  merits  or  demerits  of  a  piece 
of  legislation  have  weighty  influence  on  its  success  in 
passing  through  our  National  and  State  Legislatures. 
*  * 

The  Cotton  Exchange  of  St.  Louis  has  unanimously 
“  resolved”  to  censure  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
for  over- stating  the  amount  of  surplus  wheat  and 
cotton  in  the  country,  to  the  injury  of  the  producers 
and  the  benefit  of  the  speculators.  Congress  is  asked 
to  protect  the  country  against  the  folly,  indiscretion 
and  bumptiousness  of  the  Department.  Complaints  of 
this  kind  have  for  years  been  of  frequent  occurrence, 
especially  during  periods  of  depression  in  the  price  of 
any  commodity.  At  present  the  low  prices  of  cotton 
and  wheat  are  attributed  mainly  to  the  large  surplus 
crops  of  both  reported  by  the  Department ;  hence  this 
complaint.  Are  the  reports  really  exaggerated?  In 
such  cases  exaggeration  always  causes  a  sad  loss  to 
producers  by  depressing  prices ;  and  the  most  careful 
precautions  should  be  taken  against  such  a  fault  by 
the  Department  whose  special  mission  it  is  to  look 
after  the  producers’  interests. 

*  * 

The  Milk  Reporter,  of  this  city,  does  not  like  the 
law  which  keeps  skimmed  milk  out  of  our  markets 
and  has  denounced  it  on  numerous  occasions.  We  are 
at  a  loss  to  understand  the  zeal  of  our  contemporary 
in  this  direction.  He  ought  to  know  that  the  dairy¬ 
men  were  practically  a  unit  in  procuring  the  passage  of 
the  law  he  so  sharply  condemns,  and  he  should  know 
that  its  repeal  would  be  most  disastrous.  Theoretical¬ 
ly,  the  honest  sale  of  skimmed  milk  would  work  no 
harm,  but  to  admit  it  to  the  markets  of  New  York 
would  simply  ruin  the  business  of  every  decent  dealer. 
It  is  hard  work  to  control  the  milk  business — so  hard 
that  it  has  never  yet  been  done ;  probably  one-lialf 
of  all  the  milk  sold  is  adulterated  when  it  reaches  the 
consumers.  Nearly  one-third  of  it,  that  which  comes 
from  many  of  the  Exchange  creameries,  is  adulter¬ 
ated  before  it  starts.  Once  admit  skimmed  milk  to 
our  markets,  and  an  honest  quart  of  milk  would  be  a 
rarity.  The  law  is  all  right — enforce  it  If  we  want 
skimmed  milk,  we  can  skim  the  cream  from  good  milk 
and  make  it.  There  is  no  need  of  importing  it. 

*  # 

The  grape  scare,  inaugurated  last  season  by  some 
blockheads  who  jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
traces  of  green  on  the  stems  of  grapes  wei^i  made  by 
Paris-green  spraying,  is  not  likely  to  again  prevail, 
now  that  the  public  know  that  Paris-green  is  never 
used  on  grapes.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  need  be 
no  green  of  any  kind  on  the  fruit  stems,  if  the  teach¬ 
ings  of  our  authorities  are  noted.  Two  points  should 
be  observed.  The  first  is  that  the  Bordeaux  mixture 
is  said  to  be  equally  efficacious  when  the  quantity  of 
sulphate  of  copper  is  reduced  from  six  to  four  pounds, 
and  many  think  it  could  be  safely  reduced  to  three. 
In  other  words,  a  much  more  attenuated  solution  of 
copper  than  has  heretofore  been  used  will  destroy 
the  spores  of  the  fungi  quite  as  successfully.  In  the 
second  place,  it  will  be  remembered  that  the  early  spray¬ 
ings  are  the  most  valuable  in  combating  these  diseases, 
and  it  is  seldom  necessary  to  spray  so  late  but  that 
all  traces  of  the  copper  will  have  disappeared  before 
the  grapes  are  ripe.  If  the  ammoniacal  solution  is 
used  instead  of  the  Bordeaux  mixture,  a  correspond¬ 
ing  dilution  will  not  affect  its  usefulness. 

*  * 

Let  two  men  of  equal  strength  start  at  any  hard 
out-door  work.  Let  them  have  the  same  food  and 
shelter.  One  man  washes  and  changes  his  clothes  fre¬ 
quently;  if  he  gets  his  feet  wet  he  changes  his  stock¬ 
ings  and  dries  his  feet  at  night;  he  keeps  his  skin 
clean  and  his  clothes  well  aired.  The  other  simply 
‘  eats  to  work,”  paying  little  or  no  attention  to  keep¬ 


ing  clean  and  dry.  Does  anybody  doubt  which  man 
will  do  the  more  and  better  work  during  the  season  ? 
We  often  hear  men  say  they  feed  their  horses  well  but 
still  they  can’t  get  them  fat.  Of  course  they  can’t. 
It  needs  something  besides  dumping  hay  and  grain 
into  the  manger  and  feed  box,  and  then  leaving  the 
horse  to  enjoy  his  food.  Rubbing  and  drjdng  pay  with 
a  horse  just  as  they  do  with  a  man.  A  clean,  open 
skin  means  more  horse  power.  Even  a  steel  machine 
needs  to  be  rubbed  and  polished.  The  horse  that 
does  more  work  than  any  other  we  know  of  is  kept  by 
a  man  who  says  “When  I  have  nothing  else  to  do,  I  go 
out  and  rub  down  that  horse!”  There  ought  to  be 
some  better  way  of  spending  a  portion  of  one’s  spare 
time,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  profit  in  a 
good  currycomb  and  brush. 

*  * 

Beevitie  s. 

THE  BABY. 

Ben  a-hoppin’  out  o’  bed  ’most  all  night,  my  little  friend, 

’Long  o’  you,  an’  I  dunno  when  my  stent’s  a-gonter  end. 

Dunno  what  the  matter  is,  some  says  colic,  some  says  teeth ! 

Some  says  ear  ache;  ’pears  to  me,  like  yer  lungs  has  lost  their  sheath 
Makes  me  sorter  sad  to  hear  little  feller  holler  so, 

Can’t  speak  up  an’  tell  us  where  pain  is  prickin'  at,  ye  know. 

Some  says  let ’lm  howlitout;  maybe  that's  all  right,  but  I 
Can’t  help  bein’  tetched  to  heart  by  the  little  feller’s  cry. 

Lays  so  sorter  helpless  there— jest  can’t  help  himself  at  all, 

Guess  my  duty  is  to  make  his  life  easy  whilst  he’s  small. 

Some  day  I’ll  be  helpless  too;  old  an’  feeble,  stiff  an’  gray. 

Hope  this  little  feller  here’ll  be  growed  up  an’  stout  that  day. 

Hope  he’ll  sorter  recollect  how  I  lost  sleep  over  him, 

Mebby  so  though— I  must  say— my  own  memory’s  mighty  dim 
Bout  my  parents  losin’  sleep;  guess  1  won’t  demand  no  pay, 

Yet  awhile— his  note  is  sound— guess  I’llresk  It  anyway. 

Now  he  cuddles  up,  an'  down  drops  them  eyelids.  Now  he’s  still. 

Ain’t  he  cunnin’?  Sleep  away— I  won’t  send  ye  any  bill ! 

Get  your  screen  doors  ready ! 

Who  is  living  on  what  you  waste  ? 

Can  you  smoke  out  a  frost,  or  is  the  labor  lost? 

In  England,  the  horse  that  balks  is  called  a  “jibber.” 

Take  a  moderate  bite  of  farm  work  this  year  and  chew  It  well. 
There  is  one  thing  a  stout  hedge  will  do.  It  will  hedge  in  the  sno 
on  the  road  and  make  It  long  before  it  melts. 

Lots  of  people  are  ready  to  pay  the  Hackney  horse  a  big  price  for 
raising  his  feet  high.  That  is  one  thing  the  Hackney  is  made  for  doing 
Prof.  Fernald,  of  Massachusetts,  estimates  that  it  costs  the 
farmers  of  that  State  $75,000  each  year  to  put  Paris-green  on  their 
potatoes. 

As  to  Prof.  Alwood’s  plan  of  painting  peach  trees  to  head  off  the 
borer— see  page  275— The  R.  N.-Y.’s  remedy  of  painting  with  boiled  oil 
given  years  ago,  seems  to  serve  the  same  purpose. 

It  is  an  unlucky  man  who  has  forgotten  where  his  underdrains  are 
or  who  has  bought  a  farm  of  somebody  who  did  not  know  just  where 
he  put  the  tiles.  The  idea  of  putting  money  Into  the  ground  without 
marking  the  spot  where  it  Is  placed  ! 

One  of  the  quickest  ways  to  learn  how  agriculture  has  changed  of 
late,  Is  to  try  to  sell  a  cow  for  beef  near  one  of  the  large  Eastern 
cities.  There  Is  no  sale  for  her,  because  there  are  no  more  butchers— 
they  are  meat  cutters,  and  that  is  all. 

At  least  one  form  of  potato  scab  is  an  infectious  disease,  that  is, 
“  catching.”  It  has  been  proved  that  scabbed  potatoes  fed  to  horses— 
the  manure  being  used  on  potato  ground— will  bring  on  a  severe 
attack  of  the  disease.  The  scab  fungus  will  thrive  in  manure. 

Nip  out  the  several  terminal  buds  of  the  leading  branches  of  such 
evergreen  trees  or  shrubs  as  it  may  be  desired  to  grow  more  com¬ 
pactly.  An  evergreen  with  a  scanty  lower  foliage  will  never  make  a 
fine  specimen.  Disbudding  answers  every  purpose  of  cutting  back, 
while  the  appearance  of  the  tree  is  not  harmed. 

There  are  a  number  of  bills  before  the  New  York  State  Legislature 
designed  to  compel  manufacturers  of  patent  medicines  and  proprietary 
foods  to  print  on  the  outside  of  each  package  just  what  the  contents 
are  composed  of.  There  is  great  opposition  to  this  among  manufac¬ 
turers,  but  we  would  like  to  see  it  become  a  law  if  only  to  make  the 
patent  medicine  people  tell  us  how  much  rum  they  use  ! 

The  latest  hen  story  comes  from  Montana  where  a  miner  claims  to 
have  found  $10  worth  of  gold  nuggets  in  a  hen’s  crop.  He  at  once 
bought  50  chickens  and  turned  them  out  to  pick  up  gold.  Thirty-one 
of  them  yielded  $387!  Unfortunately  we  can’t  all  live  in  Montana,  yet 
a  White  Leghorn  hen  that  lays  200  eggs  a  year,  each  one  of  which  sells 
at  three  cents,  yields  gold  enough  to  suit  the  average  man.  Many  hens 
have  done  that. 

The  field  pea  makes  a  good  substitute  for  corn  wherever  it  is  too 
cold  for  the  latter  grain  to  mature,  and  it  makes  a  good  hog  crop  any¬ 
where.  Oats  sown  with  the  peas  will  “  hold  the  crop  up.”  Hogs  may 
be  turned  in  to  harvest  the  crop  What  they  leave  of  stubble  and 
roots  will  make  first-class  “  humus  ”  for  corn  or  any  crop.  Peas  and 
oats  cut  and  cured  for  hay  are  an  excellent  cow  feed,  but  we  think 
hogs  will  give  the  best  returns  from  them.  It  is  often  difficult  to  cut 
the  peas  properly  with  a  mower. 

The  fruit  grower  who  first  puts  large  and  finely  ripened  English 
gooseberries,  on  the  New  York  market,  attractively  packed  in  small 
baskets,  will,  we  believe,  reap  a  substantial  reward.  Crown  Bob  (red) 
and  Whitesmith  (yellowish  white)  are  both  good  varieties.  Our  ex¬ 
periment  station  has  shown  that  the  mildew  can  be  cheaply  and  suc¬ 
cessfully  resisted  by  spraying  with  liver  of  sulphur  (potassium  sul¬ 
phide)  using  half  an  ounce  to  a  gallon  of  water. 

There  are  good  arguments  in  favor  of  hauling  stable  manure  out 
in  summer  and  spreading  it  on  sod.  It  is  as  safe  there  as  it  is  in  the 
barnyard.  It  makes  the  grass  grow  better  and  thus  makes  a  heavier 
and  better  sod  to  plow  under  in  fall  or  spring.  The  fertility  that  is 
leached  out  of  the  manure  by  rains,  is  caught  and  held  by  the  roots 
of  the  grass.  Use  all  the  stable  manure  you  can  on  the  corn,  and 
haul  all  that  is  possible  in  the  summer  to  force  the  second  crop  of 
grass.  The  sun  cannot  hurt  manure! 

An  excellent  illustration  of  the  manner  In  which  the  patent  laws  of 
the  country  are  made  allies  of  rich  corporations  in  defrauding  the 
masses,  is  seen  in  the  report  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Bell  Tele¬ 
phone  Co.,  held  at  Boston,  March  29.  It  was  first  decided  to  increase 
the  capital  from  $15,000,000  to  $17,000,000.  This  is  because  their  dividends 
are  growing  too  large  for  the  nominal  capital  and  the  “  dear  public  ” 
may  kick.  After  paying  all  the  expenses,  royalties,  etc.,  the  company 
reports  a  surplus  for  the  year,  of  $2,151,011— about  14  per  cent  on  the 
capital  stock  of  $15,000,000,  of  which  the  Lord  only  knows  how  much  is 
water. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  among  the  English  and  German  farmers 
basic  slag  is  gaining  in  reputation  as  a  phosphatic  manure.  We  find  a 
number  of  chemists  urging  farmers  to  use  more  slag  and  less  bone  on 
their  turnips,  A  mixture  of  bone,  slag,  ground  rock,  nitrate  of  soda 
and  nitrate  of  potash  Is  recommended  for  this  crop  in  England.  One 
patriotic  reason  why  the  English  farmers  like  slag  is  because  it  is  a 
home  product— a  waste  of  their  own  iron  manufacturing.  The  price 
demanded  for  American  slag  is  too  high  and  this  fertilizer  will  not  be 
used  as  it  deserves  to  be  until  the  price  is  reduced. 
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Spraying. 


Here  is  a  sample  letter  from  a  thoughtful  and  intel¬ 
ligent  farmer : 

The  subject  of  spraying  to  destroy  fungi  and  insects,  is  one  to  which 
every  one  in  the  front  rank  of  agriculture  is  now  giving  much  atten¬ 
tion,  and  the  knowledge  concerning  this  work  has  been  so  recently 
acquired  that  many,  perhaps  most  of  those  who  would  like  to  spray, 
do  not  know  where  to  look  for  reliable  information  on  the  subject.  It 
is  time  now  to  begin  the  work  according  to  some  writers.  I  wish  I  had 
a  reliable  guide  in  the  matter. 

The  Rural  Publishing  Co.  publishes  a  little  pam¬ 
phlet  by  Prof.  C.  M.  Weed,  entitled  Spraying  Crops, 
(price  50  cents),  that  gives,  briefly,  the  facts  about 
this  important  operation.  Most  of  the  experiment  sta¬ 
tions  in  the  country  have  issued  bulletins  either  giving 
a  general  idea  of  the  matter  or  treating  some  one 
plant  disease  at  considerable  length.  The  Connecti¬ 
cut  Station  at  New  Haven,  the  New  York  Stations  at 
Ithaca  and  Geneva,  the  New  Jersey  at  New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  the  Delaware  at  Newark,  and  the  Ohio  at  Dela¬ 
ware  have  given  a  good  deal  of  space  to  the  subject. 

Interest  has  increased  so  rapidly  that  a  new  manu¬ 
facturing  business  has  been  created  for  supplying  suit¬ 
able  pumps,  nozzles  and  combinations  of  chemicals. 
First  came  the  use  of  poisons  dissolved  or  mixed  with 
water  to  kill  insects.  The  potato  beetle  and  the 
codling  moth  were  the  first  attacked  in  this  way,  prob¬ 
ably  because  they  were  the  most  numerous  and  dam¬ 
aging.  Spraying  to  prevent  or  cure  the  diseases  of 
plants  came  later,  but  promises  to  be  no  less  effective. 
It  was  evident  from  the  first  that  water  was  the  most 


tors  I  am  acquainted  with  are  perfectly  safe  as  regards 
danger  from  the  lamps  used,  safer  in  my  estimation 
than  the  Rochester  lamp  used  in  the  house  by  many 
families.  I  would  not  advise  any  one,  however,  to 
place  an  incubator  in  the  house  without  notifying  the 
insurance  company,  as  it  would  refuse  to  pay  a  policy 
if  fire  from  other  causes  destroyed  the  property. 

J.  II.  DREVENSTEDT. 

I  see  no  reason  why  an  incubator  should  be  regarded 
as  more  hazardous  than  a  lamp  to  be  burned  all  night 
or  a  kerosene  stove.  At  one  time  it  was  necessary  to 
get  a  special  permit  to  use  a  kerosene  stove,  but  I  be¬ 
lieve  insurance  companies  do  not  generally  exact  com¬ 
pliance  with  such  a  rule.  If  the  incubator  is  to  be  run 
in  the  dwelling  house,  I  see  no  reason  why  it  should  in¬ 
validate  an  insurance  policy,  though  the  terms  of  the 
policy  will  speak  for  themselves.  If  it  is  to  be  oper¬ 
ated  in  a  poultry  house  and  the  building  is  insured,  as 
it  would  increase  the  risk  it  would  be  no  more  than 
fair  that  a  special  permit  should  be  obtained  and  a 
slightly  increased  rate  be  paid.  H.  s.  babcock. 

As  there  have  been  several  conflagrations  here  in 
brooder  establishments,  the  insurance  companies  de¬ 
mand  higher  premiums  as  an  extra  risk.  When  lamps 
are  burning  all  night  there  is  some  danger,  especially 
as  the  draught  may  be  lessened  from  various  causes, 
such  as  a  collection  of  soot,  etc. ,  in  the  flue  of  an  in¬ 
cubator.  This  may  not  happen  when  careful  manage¬ 
ment  is  given,  but  it  is  possible.  An  incubator  or 
brooder  lamp  is  not  free,  but  usually  attached  to  an 
incubator  or  brooder,  thus  differing  from  a  lamp  on  a 
table  in  the  sitting-room.  It  is  claimed  that,  even 
with  the  use  of  hot-water  pipe  brooders,  there  is  a  risk, 
the  materials  being  dried  almost  to  tinder,  and  the 


less  success,  but  the  one  that  seems  to  do  the  best 
work  is  the  Little  Giant,  made  by  the  Little  Giant 
Power  Converter  Company,  Cincinnati,  O.  We  have  not 
used  the  machine  ourselves,  but  an  ingenious  friend 
in  Kalamazoo  County,  Mich.,  has  done  so,  and  sends 
us  the  drawing  shown  at  Fig.  13!),  which  illustrates 
some  of  his  devices  for  “  harnessing  the  wind.”  A 
comfortable  house  is  built  over  the  lower  part  of  the 
mill,  and  in  it  are  arranged  places  for  corn-sheller, 
grinder,  churn  and  feed  bins.  The  “converter”  is 
shown  on  the  platform  over  the  pump.  The  arm  at¬ 
tached  to  the  rod  works  up  and  down  so  that  the 
center  plays  on  a  pivot.  The  upper  and  lower  arms 
are  connected  with  strong  springs  on  one  side,  and 
with  rods  that  reach  to  the  wheel  on  the  other.  As 
may  be  readily  seen  the  up-and-down  motion  is  con¬ 
veyed  through  the  rods  and  springs  to  the  wheel. 
The  grinder  rests  just  above  the  converter  with  a 
spout  to  the  feed-box  below.  Pulleys  run  from  the 
wheel  to  the  corn  shelter,  churn  and  elevator,  as 
shown  in  the  cut.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to  fill  the 
hopper  of  the  shelter  with  corn,  and  regulate  the  feed 
spouts  of  corn  or  oats,  and  the  wind  does  the  rest- 
shells,  elevates  and  grinds  the  grain.  There  is  plenty 
of  cheap  force  all  about  us  ;  the  problem  is  to  handle 
it  properly  and  to  “convert”  it  into  proper  shape 
for  work. 

Some  Milk  Matters. 

Two  Hog  Butter  Rogues. — On  page  189  of  The  R. 
N.-Y.,  in  an  article  headed  “Are  the  Dairy  Commis¬ 
sioner’s  Agents  Honest  ?  ”  charges  were  made  against 
W.  W.  Meeteer,  an  agent  of  the  Dairy  Commisson  in 
this  city.  The  charges  were  made  by  Michael  II.  Carrol, 
keeper  of  a  restaurant  at  155  Hudson  street,  and  Percy 
W.  Sullivan  in  the  same  business  at  133  Seventh  avenue. 


economical  medium  in  which  to  apply  th  <? 
poison  and  that  a  fine  spray  would  deliver 
it  most  rapidly  and  effectively  to  all  parts 
of  the  tree  or  plant.  Pump,  hose  and 
nozzle  were  therefore  needed — the  latter 
perhaps  being  the  most  important,  as  is 
explained  elsewhere  in  this  paper.  A 
wholesale  method  of  applying  poisons  is 
shown  at  Fig.  13G,  for  a  Paris-green  mixture 
could  be  sprayed  in  the  same  way  as  the 
Bordeaux.  If  one  desires  a  smaller  outfit, 
there  are  half  a  dozen  “  knapsack  spray- 
ers”  advertised  in  The  R.  N.-Y.,  which 
will  answer.  These  consist  of  small  tin 
tanks  which  can  be  carried  on  the  shoul¬ 
ders,  like  a  knapsack.  With  one  hand  the 
operator  works  a  little  pump,  which  forces 
out  the  mixture  :  while  the  other  directs 
the  spray  which  is  forced  through  a  small 
hose  and  nozzle.  Some  dealers  try  to  sell 

tanks  without  pumps  or  stirrers,  the  water  _| _ r_ 

running  from  them  by  the  simple  force  of  }-Lr1-ri 

gravitation.  These  are  of  little  use,  as 
unless  the  mixture  is  kept  well  stirred  up 
the  upper  and  lower  portions  will  vary  in 
strength,  portions  burning  and  scalding  the  foliage 
while  others  are  of  no  value.  W.  S.  Powell  &  Co., 
Baltimore,  Md.,  make  a  specialty  of  supplying  poisons 
or  compounds  of  copper  either  separate  or  made  up 
in  packages  all  ready  for  making  the  Bordeaux  or 
other  mixtures.  They  print  a  pamphlet  called  The 
A  B  C  of  Agriculture,  that  gives  a  good  deal  of  in- 
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Fruits  of  a  Converted  Wind.  Fig.  139. 

building  thus  more  likely  to  burn  should  a  spark  or 
lighted  match  come  in  contact  with  the  dry  wood.  Our 
incubator  operators  are  always  more  or  less  in  fear  of 
danger  from  fire,  but  recently,  unless  negligent  or 
careless,  they  seldom  have  had  any  accident.  The 
agents  of  insurance  companies  carefully  examine  all 
incubator  and  brooder  “plants”  before  insuring,  and 


Carroll  had  been  arrested,  charged  with 

I  selling  hog  butter  in  his  restaurant  and 

when  brought  before  Justice  McMahon, 
*  asserted  that  his  arrest  was  made  out  of 

spite,  because  he  had  refused  to  buy  hog- 
butter  of  agent  Meeteer.  Sullivan  corrob¬ 
orated  Carroll’s  statement,  asserting  that 
Meeteer  had  also  tried  to  sell  hog  butter 
i  i  to  him  at  his  restaurant.  Since  then  Car- 

\  \  roll’s  case  has  been  tried  and  on  March  14, 

\  \  he  pleaded  guilty  and  was  fined  $50.  Sul- 

\  \  \  livan,  who  had  in  the  meantime  been  ar- 

C~J  rested  for  a  similar  offense,  on  the  same 

\  \  day  pleaded  guilty  also  and  had  a  similar 

\  1  fine  imposed.  Owing  to  an  alleged  inform- 

1  \  ality  in  the  complaint,  the  culprits  were 

\  \  afterward  discharged  and  the  fine  remitted, 

1  \  but  they  had  both  confessed  their  guilt. 

\  \  We  note  these  facts  with  pleasure  as 

\  \  they  relieve  officer  Meeteer  from  any  taint 

lit  of  suspicion  as  well  as  officer  Clark,  who 

rTA M  WaS  accused  by  Justice  McMahon  of  “look- 

-E'-L~ ^  ing  suspicious.”  It  only  goes  to  confirm 

the  opinion  we  have  always  had,  that  any 
man  mean  enough  to  sell  hog  butter  is 
unprincipled  enough  to  lie  about  it.  Here  are  two 
fine  specimens.  They  come  into  court  with  a  cooked 
up  story  about  spite,  etc.,  and  malign  an  honest 
official,  yet,  when  their  case  comes  to  trial,  they 
plead  guilty  of  the  very  offense  they  so  indignantly 
denied.  It  is  a  most  demoralizing  business — this  deal¬ 
ing  in  hog  butter. 


formation  on  the  subject. 

It  is  worth  repeating  that  in  no  one  direction  of  late 
has  more  progress  been  made  than  in  dealing  with 
plant  diseases.  For  generations  the  fruit  growers  have 
suffered  enormous  losses  from  the  attacks  of  fungoid 
diseases,  and,  until  the  present  system  had  been  devel¬ 
oped,  with  little  show  of  relief.  Rot  and  mildew  de¬ 
stroyed  their  grapes  and  scab  deteriorated  the  value  of 
their  apple  crops,  but  these  are  now  easily  controlled. 
The  same  apparatus  which  sprays  the  trees  and  vines 
with  the  copper  solutions  is  used  to  distribute  arsenical 
poisons  and  the  numerous  insect  enemies  are  thus  de¬ 
stroyed.  Anthracnose,  whether  in  grape  vines  or  the 
pods  of  wax  beans,  can  be  wiped  out  by  the  same 
methods  and  the  mildew  which  has  covered  our  finer 
gooseberries  is  found  to  be  amenable  to  the  spraying 
processes.  In  almost  every  department  of  horticulture 
these  new  ideas  are  found  practicable  and  are  really 
revolutionizing  the  business. 

When  our  scientific  men  shall  have  developed  a  pre¬ 
ventive  for  yellows  in  peach  trees  and  blight  in  pear 
trees,  we  shall  begin  the  monument  to  their  fame. 
Till  they  have  accomplished  this,  they  must  not  rest. 

Incubators  and  Extra  Insurance. 

On  page  227  Mrs.  Annie  L.  Jack  inquired  if  insurance 
companies  were  in  the  habit  of  charging  extra  prem¬ 
iums  when  incubators  were  used  in  the  farm  buildings, 
and  if  so,  why  incubators  are  any  more  dangerous  than 
common  glass  lamps.  Here  are  some  opinions  on  this 


in  a  few  cases  do  not  insure.  p.  h.  Jacobs. 

Formerly  we  had  some  trouble  with  the  insurance 
companies  about  incubators  running  in  houses  ;  but 
lately  we  have  had  none,  as  the  Hingham  Insurance  Co., 
of  Hingham,  Mass.,  freely  insures  our  machines  and 
the  buildings  in  which  they  run.  The  president  of 
the  company  was  down  to  our  factory  and  examined 
our  fixtures,  and  said  that  he  considered  the  incubator 
lamp  safer  than  the  ordinary  glass  lamp  or  an  oil 
stove.  We  do  not  blame  insurance  companies  for  can¬ 
celing  policies  in  some  cases,  as  many  of  the  cheap 
machines  originated  in  times  past  were  little  better 
than  fire-traps,  but  now  many  of  our  first-class  ma¬ 
chines  are  really  safer  than  glass  lamps,  and  much 
more  so  than  oil  stoves,  and  we  think  that  insurance 
companies  should  withdraw  their  objections  to  very 
many  incubators  now  on  the  market.  JAMES  RANKIN. 

A  Power  Converter. 

There  are  thousands  "of  windmills  in  operation  all 
over  the  country  pumping  water  and  elevating  it  to 
tanks  or  reservoirs.  Most  of  these  do  nothing  but 
pump,  ibecause  there  is  nothing  but  a  simple  up-and- 
down  motion  of  the  rod.  Where  grinding  or  other 
work  that  requires  a  rotary  motion  is  to  be  done,  an 
expensive  system  of  gearing  must  be  put  on,  which 
adds  considerably  to  the  cost  of  the  mill.  Inventors 
have  long  tried  to  devise  some  simple  machine  for 


The  work  of  hunting  out  the  frauds  is  still  goingon. 
There  have  been  35  arrests  so  far  this  year,  2 1  of  whom 
were  convicted,  two  were  discharged  and  10  are  await¬ 
ing  trial. 

The  city  of  Rochester  consumes  about  50,000  quarts 
of  milk  daily,  of  which  30,000  are  retailed  by  city 
dealers,  and  20,000  by  the  producers  themselves.  In 
the  summer  milk  is  retailed  at  five  cents  per  quart, 
wholesaled  at  four,  and  dealers  pay  2%  cents  for  it. 
In  the  winter  the  retail  price  is  nominally  six  cents, 
but  the  price  is  not  well  maintained,  much  of  it  going 
for  five.  The  dealers  pay  3%  cents  in  winter.  Each 
vender  is  required  to  take  out  a  city  license.  There 
is  an  organization  which  does  not  amount  to  much,  its 
energies  being  mainly  expended  in  efforts  to  keep  the 
winter  price  up  to  six  cents  per  quart. 

The  Borden  Condensery,  at  Wallkill,  N.  Y.,  pays 
the  following  prices  for  milk  for  the  ensuing  six 
months:  April,  3  cents;  May,  2 %  ;  June,  2  ;  July,  2 x4\ 
August,  2 %,  and  September,  3.  This  averages  better 
than  the  prices  of  the  Exchange. 

*  * 

Bradley’s  Complete  Manures.— The  Bradley  goods 
have  been  before  the  public  for  many  years.  They  are 
still  there— in  increased  quantity,  which  is  a  good  test 
of  their  “staying  qualities.”  In  addition  to  super¬ 
phosphates  and  “  complete  manures”  for  general  use, 
this  firm  makes  special  fertilizers  for  potatoes  and 
vegetables,  grass,  corn  or  other  grain  and  tobacco. 


matter:  “converting”  the  up-and-down  motion  of  the  pump  Comprehensive  pamphlets  on  the  profitable  use  of 

In  my  experience  the  companies  charge  a  higher  mill  into  a  movement  that  would  turn  a  wheel.  A  these  fertilizers  are  mailed  by  the  Bradley  Fertilizer 

rate.  Why,  I  don’t  understand.  Most  of  the  incuba-  number  of  devices  have  been  patented  with  more  or  Company,  27  Kilby  St.,  Boston. 


Articles  in  the  Present  Issue. 

N  the  cookery  and  teaching-  topics  we  present  this 
week  the  articles  which  pushed  the  prize  articles 
hardest.  Until  almost  the  last,  it  was  thought  that 
Miss  11  ray  ton’s  article  would  take  the  prize,  the  orig¬ 
inality  of  some  of  Miss  Jones’s  ideas  finally  giving  her 
the  preference.  *  *  * 

In  regard  to  “daintiness  of  dress”  and  of  handling 
the  subject,  G.  A.  II.  R.’s  article  was  decidedly  the 
best  of  all,  and  it  contains  many  sensible  ideas. 

*  *  * 

“  A  Western  Woman’s  Struggle  ”  will,  we  arc  sure, 
appeal  to  all.  It  was  not  allowed  to  compete  for  the 
prize,  because  not  written  by  the  woman  whose  story 
it  gives.  But  as  as  a  true  recital  of  a  brave  struggle 
it  is  perhaps  the  most  valuable  of  all,  as  well  as  the 
most  touching.  The  whole  story  can  be  made  plain 
only  by  the  transcript  of  a  few  lines  from  the  letter  of 
the  lady  who  gives  her  friend’s  story  as  told  to  her:  “She 
was  a  bright-eyed,  quick-witted,  nice-looking,  well- 
built,  attractive  young  woman.  I  know  the  surround¬ 
ings  of  the  lumber  business  personally,  and  I  fully  un¬ 
derstand  the  great  temptations  which  beset  her  in  her 
extreme  need.  But  she  never  listened  to  the  tempter. 
Not  only  by  the  rough-spoken  working  men,  but  also 
by  the  oily-tongued,  white-handed,  moneyed  “  bosses” 
she  might  have  been  led  down  the  flowery  path  which 

leads - -where? - had  she  not  chosen  that  harder 

way  which  has  brought  her  safely  to  a  good  home — 
the  respected  wife  of  a  true  man.  In  finishing  her 
story,  my  friend  said,  ‘  I  want  to  die  before  M.  does 
I  don’t  want  to  be  left  alone  again.’  ” 

A  Western  Woman’s  Struggle. 

MY  folks  were  very  poor.  When  I  was  17  I  married 
a  poor  man  and  came  with  him  to  this  place — a 
lumbering  town  of  about  1,500  inhabitants.  My  hus¬ 
band  was  honest  and  industrious.  He  worked  in  the 
saw-mill  in  summer,  and  in  winter  went  into  the  great 
pine  woods.  He  got  good  wages,  and  for  more  than 
six  years  all  went  well.  Then  his  health  failed,  and 
our  only  resource  was  gone.  (His  folks  were  as  poor 
as  mine).  The  doctors  said  he  had  consumption. 
Household  expenses  and  doctor’s  bills  would  soon  use 
up  the  little  sum  we  had  laid  by,  and  as  I  shudderingly 
looked  into  the  dark  future,  I  knew  that  I  must  be  the 
bread-winner  for  our  little  family.  We  had  lived  in  a 
pleasant  house,  and  on  holidays,  Sundays  and  rainy 
days — days  without  income — rent  was  always  accumu¬ 
lating.  My  first  step  was  to  find  a  cheaper  house. 

The  firm  for  which  my  husband  had  worked  faith¬ 
fully  for  12  years  allowed  us  to  move  into  one  of  their 
houses  where  rent  was  lower  ;  and  when,  at  the  end 
of  three  months,  I  went  with  money  to  pay  the  rent,  I 
was  met  with  the  remark,  “There  is  no  rent  due.” 
Thus  my  husband’s  worthy  past  lifted  one  burden  from 
my  shoulders,  and  gave  me  new  life  to  battle  with  the 
world  while  caring  for  my  dying  husband  and  our  two 
little  ones.  He  was  yet  able  to  be  around  the  house 
and  look  after  them.  I  had  obtained  work  in  a  board¬ 
ing-house  near  home  and  received  good  wages  for 
working  from  eight  in  the  morning  till  four  in  the 
afternoon.  During  those  long  summer  days  I  had  time 
mornings  and  evenings  to  care  for  my  house,  my 
children,  and  the  precious  one  whose  life  was  ebbing 
away  ;  though  he  never  gave  up  hope,  and  was  sure 
he  should  be  better  some  day. 

When  the  great  mills  close  in  the  fall,  the  men  are 
sent  into  the  pineries  and  the  boarding-houses  close. 
As  that  time  drew  near  I  was  puzzled  to  know  what  to 
do,  and  began  to  inquire  for  work  ;  for  I  must  lose  no 
time.  I  could  find  no  place  where  I  could  be  allowed 
any  spare  time  at  home.  I  concluded — after  a  hard 
struggle  with  my  feelings — that  I  must  take  in  wash¬ 
ing  ;  I  was  strong  and  well  and  would  be  at  home 
nearly  all  the  time.  I  soon  found  the  income  greater 
than  that  from  my  summer's  work.  But  the  ridicule 
at  times  made  my  heart  sad.  I  was  only  24  and  it  hurt 
me  to  hear  myself  called  “  The  old  wash-woman,”  or 
to  listen  to  the  remark,  “  The  wash- woman  is  at  the 
door  and  wants  to  see  you  yet,  when  I  thought  of 
that  sick  one  and  our  little  girls,  I  would  renew  the 
resolve  that  they  should  be  cared  for,  no  matter  what 
the  work  was,  if  it  were  only  respectable. 

Spring  came,  the  men  returned,  my  business  in¬ 
creased,  and  the  amount  I  earned  was  more  than  suf¬ 
ficient  for  our  support ;  I  was  soon  out  of  debt  and  had 
some  money  ahead.  I  sent  the  little  girls  to  school, 
and  I  could  not  help  feeling  glad  and  proud  that  I  had 
been  able  to  keep  my  little  family  together  while  my 
husband’s  life  drew  near  its  close. 

One  bright  May  afternoon,  when  I  came  back  from 


delivering  a  washing,  I  brought  home  some  delicacies 
for  our  table  and  said:  “Now,  Will,  we  can  have  a 
good  visit,  and  I  will  get  a  nice  supper  ”  ;  to  which  he 
answered  :  “  Oh,  Joey,  isn’t  it  too  bad  that  you  must 

work  hard,  and  I  am  sitting  around  only  making  it 
harder  for  you  instead  of  helping  ;  but,  Joey,  I  believe 
you  will  be  rewarded  ;  God  will  not  forget  it.” 

“Oh,  Will,  don’t  feel  bad;  don’t  talk  so,”  I  said. 

‘  You  worked  for  us  for  years,  and  I  am  only  doing  a 
wife’s  part.  Don’t  you  see  that  I  am  proving  that  a 
woman  can  earn  a  living  and  lay  up  money  if  she  has 
the  will  ?  ”  He  ate  a  nice  supper  with  us,  and  said  he 
felt  much  better  than  usual.  While  I  cleared  away 
the  dishes,  he  lay  on  the  lounge  resting  his  head  on 
our  little  girl’s  lap.  Then  I  helped  him  to  bed.  One 
thin,  white  hand  lay  near  the  edge  of  the  bed,  and  I 
gently  placed  it  on  his  breast  and  tucked  the  quilts 
around  him,  and  thus,  without  warning,  with  not  one 
struggle,  my  husband  died. 

After  the  funeral,  I  was  $25  in  debt.  What  should 
T  do  ?  Break  up  my  home  ?  No,  I  would  still  earn 
my  way,  and  keep  my  girls  in  school.  I  continued 
to  wash,  and  also  did  odd  jobs  which  came  in 
my  way.  I  earned  considerable  money  nursing  the 
sick.  For  cleaning  counting  rooms,  stores  and  private 
offices  I  got  $1.50  a  day,  and  was  invariably  treated 
with  respect  by  their  owners.  Fourteen  months  after 
my  husband  died,  my  children  and  I  were  supplied 
with  comfortable  clothing,  and  I  had  $75  in  money. 

Later,  a  prosperous  merchant  asked  me  to  be  his 
wife,  and  I  accepted  his  offer.  For  more  than  a  year, 

I  have  been  his  happy  wife  in  a  comfortable  home  sur¬ 
rounded  with  plenty.  Our  little  girls  have  enjoyed  ex¬ 
cellent  advantages,  thanks  to  their  kind  second  father. 

I  often  recall  the  prophetic  words  of  my  dying  hus¬ 
band,  and  I  feel  that  God  will  not  forget,  but  that 
kindness  and  purity  and  industry  will  have  their  re¬ 
ward.  MRS.  L.  H.  N. 

Dainty  Cookery  for  the  Farm  Table. 

FANCY  cookery  can,  in  a  measure,  quicken  the 
appetite  ;  but  why  may  we  not  all  possess  a 
fairly  good  article,  which  will  sit  down  with  us  to  our 
meals  ?  There  should  be  only  two  exceptions,  a  posi¬ 
tive  invalid,  and  a  dyspeptic.  For  the  first  it  is  not 
“  fancy  cookery”  that  is  needed,  but  “  cookery  for  the 
sick  room  for  the  second,  the  less  he  eats  the  better, 
and  fancy  cookery  would  only  aggravate  the  evil.  At 
our  house  nothing  is  eaten  between  meals,  even  by  the 
younger  portion  of  the  family,  except  fruit,  and  that 
in  small  quantities,  such  as  an  apple,  etc.  We  keep 
candies  on  hand,  but  they  are  doled  out  (using  the 
word  “  doled”  advisedly)  directly  after  meals,  and  do 
not  cloy  the  appetite.  Sunday  afternoon  is  the  time 
when  these  wise  rules  are  cast  aside,  and  then  the 
most  tempting  of  fancy  cookery  could  hardly  give  us  a 
zest  for  supper. 

The  only  time  I  delve  into  the  mysteries  of  the  fancy 
in  cooking  is  when  I  give  my  household  a  treat,  and 
then  it  generally  takes  the  place  of  more  substantial 
stuff  :  thus  “  good  digestion  waits  on  appetite.”  For 
instance,  instead  of  having  meat,  potatoes,  one  other 
kind  of  vegetable  and  pickles  for  dinner,  I  sometimes 
have  macaroni  and  cheese.  Just  this,  and  a  dish  of 
canned  fruit,  with  bread,  butter  and  water,  complete 
the  meal  ;  but,  remember,  the  main  dish  is  deliciously 
cooked  (so  my  husband  says)  the  water  does  not  stand 
on  the  table  from  the  laying  of  it,  but  is  brought  in, 
ice  cold,  the  last  thing,  and  the  bread,  butter  and  fruit 
are  the  best  of  their  kind.  We  are  very  fond  of  good 
soup,  but,  having  a  moderate  sized  family,  and  the 
weakness  of  keeping  two  dogs,  we  cannot  make  stock. 
So,  because  we  cannot  afford  both  time  and  money  for 
soup,  then  the  meat  course,  then  dessert,  we  make  a 
dinner  off  soup,  then  dessert.  A  can  of  salmon,  heated 
by  being  plunged  into  a  stew-pan  of  boiling  water, 
while  in  the  tin  (a  hole  being  previously  punched  in 
the  top  to  allow  the  steam  to  escape)  and  kept  there 
half  an  hour,  then  turned  out  on  a  platter,  nicely  gar¬ 
nished  with  hard-boiled  eggs  and  served  with  egg 
sauce,  makes  a  welcome  change  from  meat.  Another 
use  for  a  can  of  salmon  is  as  croquettes.  These  make  a 
can  go  twice  as  far  and  are  twice  as  nice  as  the  plain 
salmon,  of  which  we  are  very  tired. 

The  English  are  noted  for  requiring  a  particular 
kind  of  vegetable  on  the  table  with  each  kind  of  meat, 
and  they  are  quite  right.  Turnips  seem  to  have  been 
made  for  roast  goose,  duck  and  mutton,  the  flavor 
blends  so  well.  With  a  roast  of  beef  they  do  not  go 
badly,  but  to  dish  them  up  with  fish  or  chickens,  as  I 
have  seen  at  some  houses!  Lamb,  although  such  a 
near  relation  of  mutton,  quite  turns  its  back  on  turnips 
and  seems  to  taste  like  lamb  only  when  served  with 
green  peas,  beans,  or  a  cool  lettuce  salad.  Boiled 
parsnips  and  drawn  butter,  or  corn  seem  Monsieur 


Turkey’s  right-hand  men,  and  so  on  through  the  long 
list  of  vegetables  and  meats. 

The  Chief  Cook  is  right  in  crying  out  for  variety, 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  changing  seasons  bring 
enough  variety;  there  are  so  many  ways  of  cooking 
each  vegetable,  fruit  and  meat.  If  this  is  called  fancy 
cookery,  then  I  say  it  does  not  add  to  the  burdens  of 
the  busy  housewife;  outside  of  this,  speaking  from  my 
own  experience,  the  busy  housewife  cannot  afford  the 
time,  unless  she  adopts  my  plan  and  shunts  off  for  a 
meal  to  a  fancy  dish,  and  then  back  again  to  the 
standard  meat  and  vegetables. 

A  most  important  point  is  to  put  our  whole  culinary 
talent  into  the  every-day  dishes;  the  kettle  should 
stand  empty  till  time  to  make  the  tea,  and  the  tea 
must  be  made  just  as  soon  as  the  water  comes  to  its 
first  hard  boil.  I  prefer  soft  water  for  coffee  only, 
and  like  tea  made  from  hard.  We  want  our  coffee  so 
extravagantly  made  that,  out  of  consideration  for  the 
family  purse,  I  have  it  only  for  Sunday  morning’s 
breakfast.  When  boiling  potatoes  I  put  as  much 
thought  into  them  as  if  they  were  a  pate  de  foie  gras, 
and  feel  quite  a  sad  failure  as  a  cook,  if  they  do  not 
come  to  the  table,  each  a  ball  of  flour.  As  for  in¬ 
creasing  the  expenses,  fancy  cookery  does  not  do  so 
of  necessity.  Even  to  make  our  plain,  every-day 
dishes  tasty,  butter  must  be  put  on  with  a  generous 
hand.  Nothing  improves  cooked  vegetables  like  but¬ 
ter;  it  is  the  making  of  stewed  tomatoes. 

The  way  I  make  use  of  the  Woman  and  Home 
Department  in  The  Rural,  and  kindred  departments 
in  other  papers,  is  to  read  them  through,  and  then, 
knowing  their  contents,  to  run  over  the  columns 
quickly  and  make  a  memorandum  of  the  page  and 
volume  of  anything,  either  cooking  or  other  hints, 
which  I  think  will  be  of  use  to  me.  This  I  put  in  a 
box  which  I  keep  for  the  purpose.  When  I  have  time  I 
go  to  my  box,  look  through  my  memoranda,  see  which 
one  I  want,  turn  to  the  page  and  volume,  and  try  the 
recipe  If  I  conclude  it  is  good  enough,  I  copy  it  into 
a  blank  book  kept  for  such  recipes  and  destroy  the 
memorandum.  Two  tried  recipes  added  to  one’s  reper¬ 
toire  every  six  months  count  for  a  good  deal  if  one 
does  not  ignore  the  old  dishes.  G.  A.  h.  r. 

Variety  and  Dainty  Cookery. 

IN  the  course  of  10  years’  experience,  I  have  learned, 

1 ,  that  farmers  have  good  appetites,  unless  spoiled 
with  too  much  sweets  and  rich  cooking  ;  2,  that  fancy 
dishes,  because  not  substantial,  do  not  satisfy  ;  3,  that 
they  increase  expense  because  the  substantials  must 
be  prepared  also  ;  and,  4,  that  they  use  up  much  of  the 
time  and  strength  of  the  housewife. 

I  depend  on  these  to  give  variety  to  our  bill  of  fare, 
that  it  may  be  pleasing  and  easily  served. 

From  the  contents  of  my  cellar  now  I  can  have  cab¬ 
bage,  plain,  boiled  or  salad;  celery,  cooked  or  raw  ; 
onions,  boiled  or  fried  with  steak ;  beans,  baked, 
boiled  or  in  soup ;  beets,  boiled  or  pickled ;  squash, 
steamed  or  baked  ;  potatoes,  boiled,  baked,  mashed, 
escalloped,  stewed,  fried  or  in  soup.  We  do  not  like 
tomatoes  or  turnips,  which  would  add  more  variety. 
In  summer  we  have  also  asparagus,  green  peas,  corn, 
cucumbers,  radishes  and  lettuce.  In  fruit  time  we 
use  much  fresh  fruit ;  now  there  are  apples,  which  are 
used  in  many  ways,  and  canned  goods ;  spiced  cherries, 
peaches,  pears  and  currants  ;  pickled  green  tomatoes, 
cauliflower,  cucumbers  and  mixed  pickles  and  jellies. 

For  meat,  there  is  the  farmer’s  standby,  pork.  Ham 
can  be  broiled,  fried  or  boiled,  and  little  remnants 
make  nice  croquettes,  while  the  bones  add  an  excellent 

We  do  not  know  why  Scott’s  Emulsion 
of  cod-liver  oil  is  so  useful  in  those  simple 
but  varied  conditions  which  you  know  as 
“having  a  cough.”  We  cannot  explain 
it :  we  only  know  the  fact  from  experience. 

It  may  be  due  to  the  combination  of 
tonic  effects  of  cod-liver  oil  and  the  hypo- 
phosphites  ;  it  may  be  partly  due  to  the 
glycerine.  There  are  many  effects  in 
medical  practice  the  causes  of  which 
appear  to  be  plain,  but  how  those  causes 
produce  those  effects  we  do  not  know 
at  all. 

Scott  &  Bowne,  Chemists,  132  South  5th  Avenue,  New  York. 

Your  druggist  keeps  Scott’s  Emulsion  of  cod-llver  oil— all  druggists 
everywhere  do  $1 
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flavor  to  soup.  Salt  pork,  well  freshened, 
cut  thin,  dipped  in  flour  then  in  water, 
fried  crisp,  and  served  hot,  is  an  excellent 
dish.  Another:  make  a  batter  of  one  egg, 
milk,  flour  and  a  little  baking'  powder, 
fry  the  pork  till  nearly  done,  dip  in  batter 
and  brown.  Boil  a  small  piece  of  lean 
pork,  chop,  mix  with  bread  crumbs,  hake 
half  an  hour  ;  or  make  a  stew  with  pork, 
potatoes  and  light  dumplings.  What  is 
better  than  baked  potatoes  with  milk 
gravy  made  after  the  pork  is  fried  ?  The 
hooks,  well  freshened,  and  boiled  tender, 
are  savory  when  chopped  with  bread  and 
warmed  up  like  hash.  Fresh  beef  boiled, 
“  pot-roast”  we  call  it,  can  be  used  warm 
to-day,  cold  to-morrow,  and  the  “left¬ 
overs”  hashed  with  potatoes,  on  toast,  or 
made  into  a  pie  with  crust  are  not  to  be 
despised. 

Salt  fish  are  “dainty”  when  made  fresh, 
broiled  and  seasoned  with  pepper  and 
cream.  Dried  beef  may  be  cooked  in 
milk,  like  cod-fish  or  frizzled  with  eggs. 
There  are  at  least  20  ways  in  which  eggs 
may  be  cooked — baked,  boiled,  scram¬ 
bled,  poached,  pickled,  or  in  omelet. 
Chickens  are  the  farmer’s  dainties,  and 
can  be  used  in  many  familiar  ways.  The 
cereals  give  a  change  too — rice,  oat  and 
wheat  flakelets  and  hominy. 

In  the  line  of  desserts,  there  are  many 
easily  prepared  dishes  that  are  relished 
by  those  whose  appetites  are  less  hearty 
and  to  remember  sometimes  the  favorite 
tastes  of  different  ones  in  the  family  and 
indulge  them,  tempts  a  slender  appetite. 
Whipped  cream  with  a  little  cake  or  a 
few  cookies  is  not  extravagant.  A  cup 
of  cream  can  be  whipped  for  a  family  of 
six,  and  needs  no  more  sugar  than  pie  or 
pudding.  When  poured  over  fruit,  fresh 
or  canned,  my  men  enjoy  it  on  a  hot  day. 
I  cool  the  cream  so  that  it  will  “whip,” 
by  hanging  the  pail  in  the  well.  Pie 
crust  will  keep  two  or  three  days  when 
mixed,  if  covered  well  in  flour  and  kept 
in  a  cool  place,  so  that  different  pies  can 
be  made  on  different  days.  Canned 
cherries  and  grapes  make  good  quickly 
baked  pies  ;  apples  are  a  standby ;  cus¬ 
tards  are  nice  ;  lemon  can  be  made  in 
many  ways,  and  cake  and  cookies  are 
legion  in  kinds.  Rice,  tapioca  and  corn¬ 
starch  puddings  are  easily  made,  and 
palatable. 

This  question  of  change  in  the  farmers’ 
diet  may  be  solved  by  care  on  the  part  of 
the  cook  to  serve  the  same  articles  of 
food  in  different  ways,  by  good  cooking 
and  by  having  things  raised  on  the  farm 
that  will  give  variety  and  please  the 
taste.  I  ought  to  have  experience  on 
this  subject,  for  I  have  had  in  my  family 
for  years  an  invalid  whose  appetite  has 
needed  coaxing,  as  well  as  hearty  men, 
who  must  be  substantially  fed. 

One  word  more  :  it  is  often  the  fault  of 
the  farmer  in  not  providing  fruit  and 
vegetables  of  all  kinds,  that  the  house¬ 
wife  does  not  use  a  greater  variety.  It 
is  impossible  to  “  make  bricks  without 
straw.”  Let  me  urge  the  “Johns” — I 
know  they  read  this  department — to  raise 
these  necessaries  for  their  families,  and 
there  will  be  more  farmers’  children  who 
will  love  the  farm  and  will  not  be  eager 
to  leave  the  old  home,  molly  wiggins. 

Dainty  Cookery  for  the  Farm 
Table. 

TO  cater  successfully  to  the  appetite 
of  a  number  of  persons  is  one  of 
the  most  difficult  tasks  of  the  housewife. 
She  is  a  Martha,  “  troubled  about  many 
things,”  and  the  cooking  and  arrange¬ 
ment  of  meals  is  only  one  of  the  numer¬ 
ous  duties  she  is  called  upon  to  perform. 
What  wonder  then  she  sometimes  falls 


When  Baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castorla, 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castorla, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castorla, 
When  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Castorla 


into  certain  ruts,  and  imagines  that  out¬ 
side  of  the  few  standard  dishes  she  hab¬ 
itually  prepares,  she  has  neither  time 
nor  strength  for  culinary  experiments. 
Confinement  to  the  house,  and  the  sight 
and  smell  of  food  in  course  of  prepara¬ 
tion  for  the  table,  take  the  keen  edge 
from  appetite,  and  the  overburdened  wife 
and  mother  often  feels  that  whatever  will 
appease  the  pangs  of  hunger,  ought  to 
be  accepted  without  dissatisfaction. 

Nature,  however,  teaches  in  her  own 
bounteous  way,  that  a  diversity  of  food 
is  essential  to  the  highest  development 
and  well-being  of  man.  Fruits,  vege¬ 
tables,  and  meats  of  various  kinds  are 
offered  for  our  selection,  all  of  which 
play  an  important  part  in  the  great  ques¬ 
tion  of  diet.  Looking  closely,  we  see 
that  the  healthiest  and  happiest  families 
are  found  in  homes  where  a  variety  in 
cookery  prevails,  and  due  attention  is 
paid  to  the  peculiar  tastes  and  constitu¬ 
tional  tendencies  of  its  individual  mem¬ 
bers;  that  it  is  not  alone  necessary  to 
satisfy  appetites  but  sometimes  to  tempt 
them;  that  in  the  preparation  of  whole¬ 
some,  appetizing  dishes,  thus  promoting 
good  digestion,  one  is  doing  more  for  the 
regeneration  of  the  world  than  nine- 
tenths  of  the  so-called  philanthropists  and 
reformers. 

The  housewife  owes  something  to  her¬ 
self  ;  yet  she  will  find  it  entirely  practi¬ 
cable,  with  proper  planning  and  arrange¬ 
ment,  to  frequently  vary  the  bill  of  fare 
without  too  great  a  consumption  of  time. 
Let  us  first  consider  soups.  There  is 
nothing  more  nutritious,  nor  more  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  the  majority  of  palates  than 
a  well-made  soup,  but  it  is  rarely  found 
on  the  rural  table,  the  reason  generally 
given,  being:  “It  is  too  much  fuss  and 
trouble.”  A  meat  soup  should  be  made  the 
day  before  it  is  to  be  eaten.  The  pot  can 
be  placed  on  the  back  of  the  range,  and 
its  contents  left  to  simmer  for  several 
hours.  When  the  meat  is  thoroughly 
done,  it  should  be  removed  with  the 
bones,  and  the  liquor  set  aside  to  cool. 
There  surely  is  but  little  labor  so  far. 
The  next  day  remove  the  fat,  season,  and 
heat  for  the  table. 

The  meat  can  be  used  in  a  dozen  de¬ 
lectable  ways,  and  form  a  succession  of 
excellent  breakfasts  and  dinners.  It  will 
make  a  hot  stew,  or  can  be  pressed, 
minced,  pickled,  curried,  made  into  pies, 
croquettes,  salads,  served  on  toast,  etc., 
etc.  Indeed,  there  are  almost  endless 
possibilities  in  an  intelligently-managed 
soup  bone.  The  leavings  of  any  kind 
of  meat  or  fish  can  be  utililized  for  the 
daintiest  of  dishes. 

It  is  to  the  purpose  only  to  offer  such 
suggestions  as  will  show  that  much  that 
is  really  valuable  in  fancy  cookery  is 
neither  difficult  nor  expensive.  Tired 
adults  and  growing  children  often  find  a 
delicate  dessert  the  most  tempting  dish 
on  the  table.  The  appetite  sometimes 
revolts,  especially  in  warm  weather,  at 
the  substantials,  and  a  dainty  pudding 
or  a  dish  of  fruit  gratifies  the  taste  and 
sustains  the  stomach  until  wearied  nature 
has  time  to  readjust  herself.  The  founda¬ 
tion  of  nearly  all  light  puddings  is  a 
custard  made  of  a  quart  of  milk,  four 
eggs,  and  a  cup  of  sugar,  cooked  in  a  dou¬ 
ble  boiler.  A  well-known  teacher  gives  75 
recipes  that  are  simply  variations  of  this 
rule.  It  can  be  frozen,  made  with  choco¬ 
late,  tapioca,  sago,  rice,  gelatine;  flavored 
with  any  extracts,  served  with  nuts,  jel¬ 
lies,  fruit  or  cake.  If  one  wishes  to 
economize  with  eggs,  wheat  flour  is  the 
preferred  thickening,  as  its  presence  is 
less  easily  detected  than  is  corn-starch. 
Enough  can  be  made  for  two  days,  and, 
with  different  combinations,  two  pud¬ 
dings  can  be  made  out  of  one. 

Vegetables  are  susceptible  of  a  great 
variety  of  treatment ;  potatoes  especially 
lend  themselves  to  numerous  savory 
dishes.  An  egg,  a  sprinkling  of  sweet 
herbs,  and  a  bit  of  gravy  will  transform 
them  into  a  relish  that  has  made  the 
reputation  of  a  professional  cook. 

There  are  few  families  but  welcome 


from  time  to  time  a  change  in  bread, 
Boston  brown  bread,  if  home-made,  being 
esteemed  a  special  luxury.  With  the 
proper  dish,  holding  about  two  quarts,  a 
funnel  in  the  center  and  a  tight-fitting 
cover,  which  can  be  bought,  or  made  to 
order  by  any  tinman  for  50  cents,  the 
steaming  of  bread  or  a  pudding  is  no 
longer  a  dreaded  task.  If  the  water  in 
which  it  is  immersed  is  kept  boiling,  it 
will  need  no  other  attention. 

Pomona  is  a  goddess  who  should  be 
worshipped  in  every  household.  Fruits 
are  the  choicest  gift  Nature  has  given  to 
man.  Of  all  articles  of  food  they  are 
accepted  with  the  least  reservation.  From 
the  strawberries  of  June  to  the  apples  of 
winter,  they  form  an  unceasing  round  of 
healthful,  deliciotts  dishes.  They  are  like 


good  manners,  in  place  on  all  occasions, 
and  their  highest  state  of  perfection  is 
when  they  are  served  most  simply. 

Expensive  living  consists  in  buying  out 
of  season,  and  in  a  great  variety  at  a 
time.  It  is  not  so  much  what  you  have, 
as  when  you  have  it ;  not  so  much  a  dif¬ 
ferent  dinner  each  day,  as  too  many 
courses,  that  cost.  But  practical  econ¬ 
omy  and  dictetical  wisdom  demand  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  good  things  upon  our  tables. 
The  farmer  who  does  not  grow  a  fine 
garden,  and  an  abundant  supply  of  fruits 
for  his  own  use,  is  guilty  of  unpardonable 
negligence.  It  is  the  cheapest  and  easiest 
way  of  furnishing  a  family  with  luxurious 
living,  and  a  woman  so  provided  will 
scarcely  fail  to  satisfy  the  most  fastidious 
taste  for  fancy  cookery,  dob  a  v.  burtis. 
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SARSAPARI  LLA  I  *s  comPosed  °f  Die  best,  most 

k _ W  expensive,  and  highest  grade 

Alterative  and  Tonic  ingredients  known  to  the  medical 
fraternity,  to  Chemistry,  and  to  Pharmacy.  Our  method 
of  extracting  and  concentrating  the  full  medicinal  power 
and  curative  value  of  each  ingredient,  is  the  best,  most 
scientific,  and  comprehensive  which  human  ingenuity  and 
skill  ever  devised,  and  is  more  expensive  than  other  man¬ 
ufacturers  find  it  profitable  to  adopt.  The  result  is  a  pow¬ 
erful  blood-purifier,  which  is  uniform  in  strength,  taste,  and 
appearance.  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla  cures  disease  by  remov¬ 
ing  the  conditions  which  tend  to  produce  it.  It  purifies 
vitalizes,  and  enriches  the  blood,  as  no  other  remedy  can, 
and  it  cures  all  ailments  originating  in  impure  blood,  such 
as  Scrofula  and  Scrofulous  diseases,  Eczema,  Chronic 
Catarrh,  Rheumatism,  Dyspepsia,  or  Indigestion,  and 
diseases  of  the  Stomach,  Liver,  Kidneys,  and  Bowels. 

AYER’S  Sarsaparilla 

Prepared  by  Dr,  J.  0.  Ayer  &  Go.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Has  cured  others,  will  cure  you 
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It  is  for  the  cure  of  dyspepsia  and  its 

•  attendants,  sick-headaohe,  constipa- 
tion  ami  piles,  that 

•tutt’s  Tiny  Pills; 

B  have  become  so  famous.  They  act  O' 
gently,  without  griping  or  nausea. 


PATENTS 


THOMAS  P.  SIMPSON,  Washington, 
D.C.  No  attorney’s  fee  until  patent  Is 
obtained.  Write  tor  Inventor’s  Guide 


BOILING  WATER  OR  MILK. 

EPPS’S 

GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 

COCOA 

LABELLED  X  LB.  TINS  ONLY. 


KING  OF  THE  ROAD-MAKERS. 


FORSTER’S  PATENT 

ROCK  BREAKER 

FOR  MACADAM. 

Properly  cubed.  No  gear-wheels  to 
break.  Product,  10  to  200  tons  per 
day,  according  to  sl/.e.  Over  flr.O 
In  use.  FOR  COARSE  AND 
FINE  CRUSHING.  Does  the 
work  of  any  other  breaker  with  one- 
third  the  power  and  one-half  the 
expense  for  keeplug  in  repair. 
Mounted  on  iron  trucks  so  that  stone 
can  be  broken  just  where  needed, 
without  extra  handling.  Only  man¬ 
ufacturers.  Correspondence  solicited. 


TOTTEN  &  HOGG  FOUNDRY  CO.,  23rd  Street  and  Railroad  Avenue,  PITTSBURG,  PA. 
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agricultural  news. 

There  are  Indications  that  the  various  cattle 
breeders’  associations  of  the  country  will  soen  take  a 
hand  In  the  renewal  of  the  struggle  against  that 
gigantic  fraud,  hog  butter,  which  is  so  Insidiously 
undermining  their  Interests. 

A  Danish  Inventor  claims  to  have  perfected  a 
milking  machine,  which  he  will  soon  place  on  the 
market.  Without  being  complicated,  the  inventor 
has  secured  a  perfect  analogy  to  the  clasp  of  the 
hand  on  the  teat,  and  all  four  are  milked  at  once.  It 
milks  but  a  single  cow  at  a  time,  but  does  the  work 
well  and  with  no  Injury  to  the  udder. 

Very  full  reports  have  been  received  covering  the 
Injury  Inflicted  on  the  fruit  crops  In  the  Southern 
States,  and  go  to  show  that  the  peach,  plum  and  pear 
crops  of  Arkansas,  Tennessee,  Mississippi,  Ala¬ 
bama,  Louisiana  and  Texas  have  been  destroyed. 
Each  additional  advice  confirms  the  earlier  reports 
made  covering  the  situation,  and  leaves  no  room  for 
doubt.  There  are  doubtless  a  few  Isolated  or  pro¬ 
tected  spots  that  possibly  escaped,  but  not  sufficient 
to  make  any  Impression  in  any  of  the  leading  mar¬ 
kets. 

The  railways  carrying  milk  to  New  York  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Hudson  have  united  In  the  following 
circular  : 

To  All  Concerned. — On  and  after  April  1, 1892, 
the  rate  on  cream  from  all  stations  on  the  above 
lines  to  Jersey  City,  Hoboken  or  Weebawken  will  be 
advanced  to  50  cents  per  can  of  40  quarts. 

The  old  price  on  a  can  of  cream  was  42  cents,  10 
more  than  was  charged  for  milk,  though  it  weighs 
less.  It  would  be  curious  to  know  upon  what  theory 
this  increase  In  a  price,  already  too  high,  has  been 
made. 

The  fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  New  York  State 
Poultry  Society  was  largely  attended  at  Rochester,  N. 
Y.,  on  April  (i.  The  following  oflicers  wfere  elected 
for  the  coming  year:  President,  Geo.  K.  Peer,  of 
Rochester,  N.  Y.;  First  Vice-president,  Jas.  Forsythe 
of  Owego;  Second  Vice-President,  J.  F.  Knox  of  Buf¬ 
falo;  Secretary.  F.  E.  Dawley  of  Syracuse;  Treasurer, 
Wm.  P.  Wheeler  of  Geneva.  Board  of  Directors: 
J.  Y.  Blcknell,  of  Buffalo,  Erie  County;  H.  O.  Travis, 
of  Canastota,  Madison  County;  W.  F.  Brace,  of  Vic¬ 
tor,  Ontario  County;  Jas.  E.  Hazard,  of  Elmira, 
Chemung  County;  L.  D.  Ely,  of  Rochester,  Monroe 
County;  A.  H.  Ellis,  Hillsborough  Point,  Essex 
County.  The  Exhibition  Committee,  which  will  com¬ 
plete  and  carry  out  all  arrangements  for  the  Society’s 
exhibition  which  is  to  be  held  at  Rochester,  January 
23  to. 28, 1893  Is  Geo.  E.  Peer,  E.  O.  Wader,  O.  S.  Bam- 
ber,  M.  D.,  L.  I).  Ely  and  W.  F.  Brace. 


Condensed  Correspondence 

Seneca  County,  N.  Y.— Wheat  is  coming  out  in 
fine  shape  from  under  Its  winter  covering.  But 
little  of  it  has  been  winter-killed.  The  acreage 
is  unusually  large.  Clover  seed  Is  very  high  this 
spring  and  many  farmers  In  this  section  are  obliged 
to  buy.  From  25  to  50  per  cent  of  the  peach  buds  are 
still  alive,  enough  to  secure  a  good  crop  if  they  are 
not  injured  later.  The  snow  goes  off  very  slowly,  as 
it  Is  more  than  usually  solid.  The  roads  are  horrible 
in  some  places,  while  In  others  they  are  nearly  set¬ 
tled.  Board  fences  and  hedges  fill  the  roads  with 
snow,  and,  where  they  exist,  It  will  be  some  time  be¬ 
fore  the  roads  get  passable.  Farm  laborers  are  re¬ 
ceiving  from  818  to  $25  per  month.  S.  A.  LITTLE. 

Beaver  County,  Pa.— The  peach  and  pear  crops 
have  been  mostly  winter-killed.  Cherries  have  been 
partly  killed.  This  was  caused  by  the  cold  wave  of 
January  20,  while  the  trees  were  heavily  loaded  with 
ice  and  the  temperature  15  degrees  below  rero.  April 
came  in  very  warm  and  everything  is  growing  finely, 
and  a  big  lot  of  plowing  is  being  done.  Some  oats 
have  been  already  sowed  March  was  very  hard  on 
late  wheat,  and  a  great  proportion  of  it  was  planted 
late.  E.  ENGLE. 

AGRICULTURAL  LEGISLATION, 

The  following  is  the  law  to  guard  against  the  rav¬ 
ages  of  peach  yellows,  passed  by  the  Maryland  Leg¬ 
islature  at  Its  recent  session  :  Any  person  shipping 
or  selling  diseased  trees  shall,  upon  conviction  be¬ 
fore  a  justice  of  the  peace,  be  fined  $10  or  sent  to  jail 
for  a  term  not  exceeding  30  days.  Any  person  who 
becomes  aware  of  the  existence  of  the  yellows  in  any 
orchard  or  tree,  Is  authorized  to  destroy  the  same, 
and  no  action  shall  lie  against  him  for  trespass  for 
so  doing.  The  county  commissioners  are  authorized 
to  appoint  three  peach  growers  in  each  election  dis¬ 
trict  to  act  as  a  commission  for  the  destruction  of 
diseased  trees.  The  commission  has  full  authority 
to  order  the  destruction  of  any  diseased  tree,  and 
any  person  who  shall  refuse  to  destroy  a  tree  when 
proper  notice  has  been  given,  shall,  upon  conviction 
before  a  justice  of  the  peace,  be  lined  not  exceeding 
$10,  and  pay  all  costs  incident  to  the  trial  and  the 
destruction  of  the  tree.  The  act  delines  the  symp¬ 
toms  of  yellows  as  follows  :  A  premature  ripening 
of  the  fruit,  which  is  flavorless,  and  with  the  color 
thereof  not  solid,  but  mottled;  wiry  growth  of  shoots 
from  the  trunk  or  branches  of  the  tree. 

The  bill  removingjthe  JdutyDfrom  ;wool  Jhas  |been 
passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives  by  a  vote  of 
192  to  GO.  It  will  probably  not  get  through  the  Senate. 

The  New  York  Legislature  has  passed  the  black 
knot  bill,  recommended  by  the  Western  New  York 
Horticultural  Society.  It  declares  every  infected 
tree  a  nuisance,  and  provides  for  the  appointment 
of  commissioners  to  destroy  them  if  the  owner  does 
not  do  so. 

The  Richardson  bill,  providing  that  the  State  shall 
pay  for  glandered  horses,  was  defeated  in  the  Assem¬ 
bly,  as  it  should  have  been. 


The  Personal  Discomfort,  and  the  worry  of  a 
Constant  Cough,  and  the  Soreness  of  Lungs  and 
Throat  which  usually  attend  it,  are  all  remedied  by 
Dr.  I).  Jayne’s  Expectorant,  a  safe  medicine  for  Pul¬ 
monary  disorders  and  Throat  Affections.— A  dv. 
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(0  POTATOES  AND  VEGETABLES. 

(2)  FOR  TOP-DRESSING  GRASS. 

(3)  FOR  CORN  AND  GRAIN. 

THESE  ARE  THE  HIGHEST  GRADE  FERTILIZERS  IN  THE  MARKET. 

Bradley’s  Complete  Manures  are  conceded  to  lie  the  richest  and  most  con¬ 
centrated  fertilizers  sold,  and  are  pronounced  by  all  who  have  used  them  to  be 
most  effective  in  the  field. 


IN  PRESS. 

Fruit  Culture, 

and  the  Laying  Out  and 
Management  of  a  Country 
Home. — By  W.  C.  Strong,  Ex- 
I’resident  of  the  Massachusetts  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Society,  and  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  American  Bornological 
Society.  Illustrated.  New  revised 
edition,  with  many  additions,  mak¬ 
ing  it  the  latest  and  freshest  hook 
on  the  subject. 

CONTENTS. 

I.  Rural  Homes— Choice  of  Locality— Treat- 
ment-A  Good  Lawn— The  Approach. 

II.  Fruits— Location  of  the  Fruit-Garden— Suc¬ 
cess  In  Fruit-Culture— Profit  In  Fruit  Cul¬ 
ture. 

III.  How  to  Procure  Trees— Quality— How  to 

Plant— Time  to  Plant— Preparing  the  Land 
— Fertilizers— Cutting  Back— Distances  for 
Planting. 

IV.  Care  of  the  Fruit-Garden— Irrigation— Ap¬ 

plication  of  Fertilizers-Thinning  the  Fruit 
—Labels. 

V.  The  Apple— Insects  Injurious  to  the  Apple. 

VI.  The  Pear- Dwarf  Pears— Situation  and  Soil- 
Pruning— Ripening  the  Fruit— Insects  In¬ 
jurious  to  the  Pear— Diseases. 

VII.  The  Peach— Injurious  Insects  and  Diseases  of 
the  Peach— Nectarines. 

VIII.  The  Plum— Insects  and  Diseases  of  the  Plum 
— Apricots. 

IX.  The  Cherry— Insects  Injurious  to  the  Cherry 

X.  The  Quince-Insects  Injurious  to  the  Quince. 

XI.  The  Grape  —  Grape-Houses  —  Varieties— In¬ 
sects  Injurious  to  the  Grape— Mildew. 

XII.  The  Currant— Insects  Attacking  the  Currant 
—The  Gooseberry. 

XIII.  The  Raspberry— The  Blackberry. 

XIV.  The  Strawberry. 

XV.  The  Mulberry— The  Fig— Rhubarb— Aspar- 


They  contain  only  selected  high-grade  materials,  which  are  furnished  in  those 
proportions  that  long  practical  experience  has  demonstrated  will  produce  the  best 
results.  As  with  all  our  productions,  they  are  not  based  upon  theory,  but  are  pre¬ 
pared  from  formulas  approved  by  accurate  tests  in  the  field.  They  are  not,  there¬ 
fore,  experimental  fertilizers  based  upon  theoretical  problems,  the  fault  of  many 
special  fertilizers. 


Send  for  copy  of  BRADLEY’S  AMERICAN 
FARMER,  which  contains  photographs  of  profit¬ 
able  farm  crops,  and  describes  the  mode  of  cul¬ 
ture.  It  will  be  sent  you  free  of  charge  on  application  to 

BRADLEY  FERTILIZER  COMPANY, 

27  Kilby  Street.  -  Boston,  Mass. 
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UNIVERSAL  WEEDER  &  CULTIVATOR 

and  used  by  the  best  Farmers  throughout  the  country. 


‘  The  Weeder  has  come  to  stay ; 
no  doubt  about  that.” 

T.  B.  TERRY. 

“  I  can  not  see  how  any  progress- 
farmer  can  do  without  one." 

J.  S.  WOODWARD.  . 

“  The  Weeder  keeps  the  land  clean  and  mellow,  and  is  just  what  I  have 
been  wanting  for  years."  WALDO  F.  BROWN. 

_ _ _  THE  UNIVERSAL  WEEDER  CO.,  North  Weare,  N.  H. 

General  Agents :  THE  GEO.  L.  SQUIER  MFG.  CO..  New  York,  N.  Y.;  JOHN  FOSTER,  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


A  second  year’s  trial  convinces 
me  more  than  ever  of  its  value." 

JOHN  GOULD. 
“  It  fully  supersedes  the  hoe,  doiug 
better  work  and  ten  limes  as  fast." 

W.  I.  CHAMBERLAIN. 


TWO  SPLENDID  ARTICLES 
FOR  THE  DAIRY. 

Unsurpassed  in  the  Universe. 

The  Common  Sense 
Milk  Jar 

Discards  the  use  of  glass  or 
metal  tops,  wire  balls  or  other 
fasteners,  which  render  the 
ordinary  jar  so  difficult  to  keep 
clean  and  so  expensive  to  keep 
In  order.  The  covers  are  never 
used  but  once  and  the  time 
saved  in  washing  will  pay  their 
cost.  Customers  will  return  the 
bottles,  for  without  new  covers 
they  are  not  available  for  do¬ 
mestic  use. 

Thatcher’s  Orange  Butter  Color 

Imitates  to  perfection  the  natural  tint  of  butter  In 
the  best  grass  season.  It  is  pure,  sweet  and  whole¬ 
some,  rich  in  strength,  never  fades.  Will  keep  In  any 
climate,  never  turns  rancid.  Is  always  uniform  in 
strength  and  color.  Send  to  Cornish,  Curtis  &  Greene, 
Fort  Atkinson,  Wis. ;  Boston  Dairy  Supply  Co.,  Bos¬ 
ton,  Mass.;  G.  G.  Wlckson  A  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.; 
Cornish,  Curtis  &  Green  Co.,  Saint  Paul,  Minn.,  for 
circulars  and  price  lists,  or  Thatcher  Manufacturing 
Co.,  Potsdam,  N.  Y. 


jyd’s  Process  of  Ripening  Cream. 

“  Insures  uniformity  of  butter.  Dis¬ 
penses  with  ice  In  the  dairy.  The 
best  results  In  quantity  and  quality 
of  product  guaranteed.  One  at  whole¬ 
sale  where  there  Is  uo  agent.  Send  for 
circular  to 

JOHN  BOYD,  Patautce  and  M!Pr, 
199  Lake  Street,  Chicago.  111. 


Write  CRYSTAL  CREAM¬ 
ERY  CO.,  LANSING,  MICH., 
for  Catalogues  of 

CREAMERIES,  Etc. 

Milk  Cans,  Never 

Water  Tanks  of  steel 
everlasting.  Cream 
Ice  or  with  Ice.  We 
want  agents  everywhere. 


Tripp’s  Adjustable  Carriage  and  Sleigh  Pole 

Is  the  best  and  cheapest.  Write  for  circular  and 
price-list.  H.  D.  PRESTON,  De  Kuyter,  N.  Y. 


ILK  CONSUMERS  APPRECIATE  MILK  PURIFIED 


OF  ALL  ODORS  OF  ANIMAL,  STABLE  OR  FEED; 
ODORS  OF  TURNIPS,  CAB  B  APE,  ENSILAGE, 
MUSTARD,  RAG  WEED,  COTTON  SEED,  BREWERS’ 
GRAINS,  APPLE  POMACE,  ETC.,  ETC.,  ACCOMPLISHED 
BY  USE  OF 


HILL’S  MILK  AERATOR. 


PROGRESSIVE  DAIRYMEN  ARE  RAPIDLY  ADOPTING 
THIS  STANDARpTiMACHINE.  CATALOGUE  FREE  TO 
DAIRYMEN.  ADDRESS 

E.  L.  HILL,  WEST  UPTON,  MASS. 


Just  Drive  ’Em  In  and  CLIHCH  ’Em. 

THEY’LL  DO  THE  REST. 

Rapid  HARNESS  A\ENDER5. 

WILL  MEND 


Any  Harnett,  Halter  or  Strap  In  lea*  time, 
md  do  the  work  better  than  any  Haraea* 
maker  can,  AND 

C05TS  OML.Y  HALF  A  CENT 

Sold  by  Grocer*  and  Hardware  Dealer*.  Coat 
only  25c  per  box  of  one  grog*  (three  size*.) 

IB 


BUFFALO  SPECIALTY 


MF6.  CO., 

BUFFALO.  N.  Y. 


fcQ  JSAPERDA\ 

90i9vall  the  year 

U&n  fabtST 

14  000  package,  »ld  In  rhiladalpkla.  BxoiuMv.  **“2.*“ 
m.  «  ».r.  ooaatie.  *W«  »nprt.nt  ftrsoa  VrtU  W-4l« 

sgsft&shw  3*>js  ■Ctfisaya;  w 


turi  b  ^ [ i p p m c c ^/; Kinds' Water •  q//* 

L  I  I  i  U  I  I  LI  L 0 Mining,  Ditching,  Pump- 
I  1^  fng,  Wind&Steam  Mach’y.  Encyclopedia  25c 

V  ■  fea  mb  »jhe  American  Well  Works,  Aurora,  lit 

XI-13S.CANAL  St.,CHICAGO,ILL.  I  . 
*u«8«w  nir.i  *<s  tbvas  >  <>*««•*» 


a|A||P  STIlftY  Thorough  and  practlca 
MIKES  B.  O  I  fc/  I  instruction  given  by 
liUHIk  Mail  in  Book-keeping,  Business  Forms 
Arithmetic,  Penmanship,  Shorthand 
etc.  Low  rates.  Distance  no  objection.  Circulars  free 
Bryant  &  Stratton,  415  Main  Street.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


agus. 

XVI.  Propagating  Fruit  Trees— From  the  Seed— By 
Division— By  Cuttings— By  Layers— By  Bud¬ 
ding— By  Grafting. 

XVII.  Insecticides— Fungicides— Recipes. 

“  Mr.  Strong  gives  evidence  of  that  thorough  grasp  of 
the  subject  which  he  has  gained  from  30  years'  experi¬ 
ence  as  an  orchardist.  His  book  Is  a  simple,  clear, 
well-condensed  manual  of  practical  information  on 
the  fundamental  principles  involved  in  the  success¬ 
ful  cultivation  of  each  species  of  fruit.”— Boston 
Advertiser. 

“  in  no  branch  of  Intelligence  has  there  been  so 
much  advance  as  in  horticulture.  Every  year  solves 
new  problems  insoluble  before,  and  with  new  Ideas 
new  books  follow.  It  is  in  just  this  line  (in  the  en¬ 
deavor  to  elucidate  fundamental  principles)  that  Mr. 
Strong  believe  she  finds  an  unoccupied  Held,  and  this 
book  is  the  result.”— Thomas  Meehan,  in  Gardener's 
Monthly. 

“  A  most  inspiring  little  book,  and  one  that  fairly 
makes  the  mouth  water,  the  subjects  treated  are  so 
suggestive  of  flavor  and  fineness.” — Philadelphia 
Ledger. 

“There  is  very  little  in  this  book  that  will  not  he 
found  applicable  to  fruit  culture  In  the  South  as  well 
as  the  North.” — Charleston  News  and  Courier. 

“The  author  has  shown  excellent  judgment  In 
giving  the  particular  information  which  small  fruit 
raisers  wish  to  know.” — Boston  Transcript. 

“The  directions  are  specific  enough  to  be  under¬ 
stood  by  beginners  and  wise  enough  to  be  of  profit  to 
experienced  fruit  growers.”— Home  and  Farm  (Louis¬ 
ville). 

Price,  in  one  volume,  ldmo.,  cloth,  $1. 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO., 


Times  Building,  New  York. 


R1PANS  TABULES  regulate, 

the  stomach, liver  and  bowels,  pun-, 
fy  the  blood,  are  safe  and  effectual  ;* 
the  best  medicine  known  for  bilious-* 
ness,  constipation,  dyspepsia,  foul* 
breath,  headache, mental  depression ,  * 
painful  digestion,  bad  complexion.* 
and  all  diseases  caused  by  failure  of  • 

_  the  stomach,  liver  or  bowels  to  per-  f 

form  their  proper  functions.  Persons  given  to  over-  * 
eating  are  benefited  by  taking  one  after  each  meal.  J 
Price,  $2  ;  sample.  15c.  At  Druggists,  or  sent  by  mail.  I 
Klf’ANS  CHEMICAL  CO.,  10  Spruce  St.,  New  Ycr.c.  , 


SAM’L  B.  WOODS,  LEWIS  D.  AYLETT. 

Mayor  City  of  Charlottes-  Formerly  Treasurer 

ville.  Va.  Commissioner  Georgia  Pacific  R.R. 

of  VirglnlL  VIRGINIA, 
ALBEMARLE  COUNTY. 

The  great  fruit,  grain  and  stock  raising  section  of 
the  State.  Winters  mild  and  short.  Scenery  beautiful. 
Health  fine.  Near  the  great  markets.  Educational 
advantages  unsurpassed. 

Land  Good  !  Price*  Cheap  !  Taxes  Low  ! 

Farms  and  City  property  for  sale.  Write  to 

WOODS  A  AYLETT,  Charlottesville,  Va. 


CUREMOKT  Land  Association.  aSSrark. 

Offers  600  choice  farms;  3.000  handsome  town 
lots  on  James  River,  with  terms  to  suit  purchasers 
Free  circular. 


FARM  MANAGER  WANTED.  I  have  a  good 
farm  (see  advertisement  iu  this  issue)  for  sale,  or 
will  let  it  at  a  moderate  rental  to  a  man  with  some 
capital,  on  an  option  for  purchase.  WM.  YOUNG.  Jr., 
Hopkinton,  Mass. 


asaa,  Wirr  SAYS  SHE  cannot  see  how 

™Prri,>  ft  Ir  &  YOl  1)0  IT  FOR  T11E  MONEY. 
f  Ji  Alt)  liuys  a  8G5.00  Improved  Oxford  Singer 
Q  1  L  Sewing  Machine;  perfect  working,  reli¬ 
able.  finely  finished,  adapted  to  light  and  heavy 
—  work,  with  a  complete  set  of  the  latest  improved 
attachments  free.  Each  machine  guaranteed  for  5 
years.  Buy  direct  from  our  factory,  and  save  dealers 

J  v - 1  VKVV  rtTtlfHif  a. 


Saw  and  Grist  Mill.  4  H  P. 

and  larger.  Catalogue  free. 
DiLOlCIi  KILL  CO.,  Itluta.  Ck 


SELECTED  BY  M  AIL. 
Large  variety,  latest 
styles  at  factory  pricear 


WALL  PAPER 

IIHbhl  HI  1 1  styles  at  lactory  pricear 
Bend  8  cents  postage  for  a  full  line  of  samples. 

THUS.  J.  MYERS,  1210  Market  fc»U  FUUu  Pa. 


nriTTy  Pianos  $175,  Organs  $48.  Want  Ag’ts.  Cat’lg 
OLA  I  1 1  FREE.  Dan’lF.  Deatty,  Wask’n,  N.  J. 
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CROP  AND  MARKET  NOTES. 

Pineapples  from  Havana  are  in  good  supply  and  at 
reasonable  prices  in  the  New  York  markets. 

Potatoes  are  selling  at  wholesale  in  the  Chicago 
markets  at  prices  ranging  from  25  to  30  cents  per 
bushel. 

New  maple  sugar  is  selling  at  eight  and  nine  cents 
per  pound,  with  fancy  grades  at  10.  Syrup  sells  at  60 
and  70  cents  per  gallon. 

Butter  seems  to  have  struck  its  summer  price  thus 
early  in  the  season.  It  should  not  be  lower  to  be 
fairly  profitable  to  the  producer.  | 

Each  season  sees  a  growing  demand  for  grape  fruit 
or  shaddocks.  They  are  a  valuable  preface  to  our 
breakfast,  wholesome  and  agreeable. 

The  Louisiana  Rice  Trust  is  rendering  rice  growing 
unpromising,  and  it  is  said  that  the  area  devoted  to 
it  will  be  largely  reduced  for  this  reason. 


EGGS. 

N.  Y.  State  and  Penn,  new  laid  per  doz 

Western  fresh  gathered  choice . 

Western  fresh  gathered,  fair  to  prime. . 

Southern  fresh  gathered . 

Duck  Eggs . 

Goose  Eggs . 

FRUITS— GREEN. 

Apples,  Spitz,  per  bbl . 

Spy . 

Ben  Davis . 

Baldwin.  State,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 

Baldwin,  Up-R.,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 

Baldwin,  poor,  per  bbl . 

Greening,  State,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 

Greening,  Up-R.,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 

Greening,  poor,  per  bbl . 

Oranges,  Fla.,  bright,  straight  lines.... 

Bright,  176@200,  per  box . 

Bright,  226@250,  per  box . 

Bright,  126@150,  per  box . 

Russet,  prime,  per  box . 

Inferior,  per  box . 

Strawberries,  Charleston . 

Florida . 

Tangerines,  Fla.,  per  box . 

Mandarins.  Fla.,  per  box . 


FRUITS— DOMESTIC  DRIED 
Apples,  evaporated,  1891,  fancy . 


Hops  are  doing  better  in  price— sales  for  June  de¬ 
livery  having  been  recently  made  at  32  cents,  and 
cash  sales  of  high-grade  States  at  31  cents. 

The  Norfolk  steamer  of  April  15  brought  1,400  barrels 
of  kale  and  1,700  barrels  of  spinach,  and  the  Savan¬ 
nah  steamer  brought  about  3,000  packages  of  vege¬ 
tables. 

The  Sugar  Trust  is  getting  its  hand  on  the  con¬ 
sumers'  throats  and  has  made  a  small  advance  in 
sugar.  This  Trust  must  be  crushed— it  is  a  menace 
to  our  prosperity. 

Farmers  are  holding  a  large  part  of  the  wheat,  de¬ 
spite  the  fact  that  the  market  is  declining.  This 
would  point  to  a  belief  that  the  coming  crop  is  not  to 
be  as  large  as  the  crop  of  1891.  . 

There  is  but  little  doubt  that  the  acreage  of  cotton 
will  be  largely  decreased  the  coming  season  and  that  Apricots,  Cal.,  1891,  per  lb 


Evaporated,  1891,  choice. 

Evaporated,  1891,  prime . 

Evaporated,  1891,  common  to  fair - 

Southern  sliced,  1891,  fancy . 

Southern  sliced,  1891,  prime . 

Southern  sliced,  1891,  common  to  fair. 
Ohio  and  Michigan,  quarters,  1891 .... 

State  and  coarse  cut,  1891 . 

Southern  coarse  cut,  1891 . 

Chopped,  1891 . 

Cores  and  skins,  1891 . 

Peaches,  Del.,  peeled  fancy . 

N.  C.  peeled,  fancy . 

N.  C.  peeled,  choice . 

Southern  peeled,  common  to  prime.. 

Raspberries,  1891,  evaporated . 

1891,  sun-dried . 

Blackberries,  1891,  per  lb . 

Huckleberries,  1891,  per  lb . 

Cherries,  1891 . 

Plums,  State 


the  South  will  plant  more  corn.  This  will  be  a  wise 
course  and  will  redound  to  their  financial  advantage 


FURS  AND  SKINS. 

N'n,  W’n 

No.  1  quality.  and  East’n 

,  .Black  Bear . $20  00@35  00 

About  4,000  bales  were  purchased  .Cubs  and  yearlings .  6  00@18  00 

Otter .  6  00@  9  00 


At  the  wool  sales  in  London,  April  13,  prices  were, 
somewhat  better. 


i 


for  the  American  market.  There  are  about  120,000  .JOtter ....... .  . .  uu@  j  uu 

.  _  ,  „  ,  .  ijiBeaver,  No.  1 .  9  00@11  00 

bales  in  the  English  market  now  available  for  ship-jMRed  j,'0X  .  1  50^  i  75 


ment. 

Those  retail  dealers  who  have  been  engaged  in  the 
sale  of  oleomargarine  in  Pittsburgh, Pa.,  have  decided 
to  retire  from  the  business  in  order  to  escape  prose¬ 
cution.  It  is  said  they  have  sold  1,000,000  pounds  per 
month 

Oleomargarine  has  been  sold  in  quantities  so  great 
as  to  materially  affect  the  butter  market,  especially j.J 
In  sections  where  the  State  laws  against  it  are  not  J 
stringent.  The  receipts  of  butter  are  below  the  re-  1 
ported  dally  consumption,  and  yet  the  price  has 
dropped.  ■ 

The  daily  average  delivery  of  milk  in  New  York  - 
for  the  past  week  has  been  19,068  cans  of  40  quarts  > 
each.  If  to  this  we  add  the  cream  and  condensed  ' 
milk  in  large  cans,  the  aggregate  will  be  equal  to 
about  24,000  cans  daily.  This  does  not  include  the 
condensed  milk  sold  in  sealed  cans. 


BOOKS  FOR  FARMERS. — Free  cata- 


,„Gray  Fox .  75@  1  00 

'-^Lynx .  3  00®  4  00 

Wild  Cat .  40®  80 

Marten,  dark .  2  00®  4  00 

Marten,  pale .  90@  1  25 

Skunk,  black .  1  15®  1  30 

Skunk,  half-striped .  70@  80 

Skunk,  striped .  30®  45 

Skunk,  white .  10®  20 

Raccoon .  50®  80 

Opossum .  15@  40 

Mink .  75®  2  50 

Muskrat,  winter .  15@  18 

GAME. 


English  snipe,  per  doz . 

Golden  Plover,  per  doz  . 

Wild  ducks,  H.  de  G.  Canvas,  per  pair. 

Western  Canvas,  per  pair . 

H.  de  G.  Red  head,  per  pair . 

Western  Red  head,  per  pair . 

Mallard,  per  pair . 

*  Teal,  blue  wing,  per  pair . 

*  Teal,  green  wing . 

Ducks,  black . 

Common,  per  pair . 

Tame  Squabs,  white,  per  doz . 

Tame  Squabs,  dark  and  poor,  per  doz  . 
Live  Pigeons,  per  pair . 


GINSENG. 


.13%®  14 
13%@13% 
13  @— 

•  13)4@- 
.25  @28 
35  @40 


-  -@  -  - 
2  00®  3  00 
-  — @  -  — 
2  00®  2  50 
1  75®  2  25 
1  25®  1  50 
1  75@  2  50 
1  50®  2  00 

1  25®  1  50 

2  50@  3  00 
2  75@  3  25 
2  25®  2  50 

1  75®  2  25 

2  25®  2  75 
1  50@  2  00 

15®  35 

200/  40 

5  00®  7  00 

3  00®  0  00 


6  @  - 
5  @  5)4 
4%@  5 
4  @  4)4 
4  @  - 
3)4®  3% 

3  @  3% 

4  @  - 
3)4  @  4 

3  @  3)4 
1%@  2 
1  @  - 
15  @20 
9  @10 
9)4@  - 
7  @  9 
14  @14)4 
12)4@13 
2)4®  3 
9  @— 
9)4@11 

5  @  6 
(i  @  9 


South’n  and 
Southwest’n 
$10  00@28  00 
5  00@13  00 
5  00®  7  00 
5  00®  0  00 
1  00®  1  40 
50®  75 

— @ - 

-@  — 

- @ - 

-  — @  -  — 
1  00®  1  15 
50®  65 

20@  35 

10@  15 

40®  00 

10®  30 

50®  1  00 
13@  15 


1  T>0@2  25 

1  50@2  25 
— @ — 
60@1  00 
75®  1  50 
25®  50 
25@  40 
30®  35 
25@  30 
— @  — 
20®  25 

4  00@-  — 

2  50@3  00 
45®  50 


logue  sent  on  request  by  The  Rural 
Publishing  Company,  Times  Building, 
New  York.  *  * 


Northern  and  Canada,  per  lb . 

Western  as  to  quality,  per  lb . 

Southern  as  to  quality . 

GRASS  SEED. 

Clover . 

Timothy . 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay,  No.  1 ,  per  100  lbs . 

No.  2,  per  100  lbs . 

Shipping,  per  100  lbs . 

Clover,  mixed,  per  100  lbs . 

Clover,  per  100  lbs . 

Hay,  sait,  per  100  lbs . 

Straw,  Long  Rye,  per  100  lbs . 

Straw,  Short  Rye,  per  100  lbs . 

Straw,  Oat,  per  100  lbs . 

Straw.  Wheat,  per  100  lbs . 


...$3  00® - 

...  2  25@2  50 


...  2 

00@2  26 

.  10 

@ 

12 

1  40 

@1 

70 

...85 

@ 

85 

.70 

@ 

75 

..70 

@ 

— 

..65 

@ 

70 

..65 

@ 

70 

..50 

@ 

— 

..65 

@ 

— 

..55 

@ 

60 

..45 

@ 

55 

..45 

@ 

— 

Marrow,  choice,  1891 . 

Mediums,  choice,  1891 . 

Pea,  choice,  1891 . 

White  Kidney,  choice,  1891 . 

Red  Kidney,  choice,  1891 . 

Yellow  Eye,  choice,  1891 . 

Black  Turtle  Soup,  choice,  1891 . 

Lima  beans,  California  (60)  lbs.) . 

Foreign  medium,  1891 . 

Green  peas,  1891,  bbls.,  per  bush . 

Green  peas,  1891,  bags,  per  bush . 

Green  peas,  Scotch,  1891.  bushel . 

BUTTER. 

STATE  AND  PENN. 

Creamery,  Penn,  extra . 

Half  firkin  tubs— 

Fresh  extras . 

hirsts  . 

Seconds  . 

Welsh  tubs— 

Fresh  extras . 

Firsts  . 

Seconds . 


2 

00 

@2 

05 

1 

70 

@1 

75 

.1 

75 

@1 

77)4 

2 

00 

@2 

10* 

2 

00 

@2 

10 

1 

65 

@1 

70 

— 

@- 

— 

1 

60 

@1 

75 

1 

65 

@1 

75 

1 

42)4@1 

45 

1 

35 

@1 

40 

-  —  @-  — 


■  22)4  @23  1 

.22  @— □ 
.20  @21 
.17  @19  a 

.20  @21 
.19  @— 
.17  @18 


WESTERN8. 


Elgin  extras . 23)4@24 

Other  Western  extras . 22J4@23 

hirsts . 20  @21 

Seconds . 18  @19 

Thirds . 16  @17 

Imitation  creamery— 

hirsts . 18  @19 

Seconds . 16  @17 

Thirds .  14  @15 

Dairy  firsts . . . 16  @17 

Seconds . . . 14  @15 

Factory  fresh,  extra . 16  @ — 

hirsts . 14  @15 

Seconds . 13  @13)4 

Fourths  to  thirds . 12  @12)4 

Rolls . 13  @16 


HONEY. 

White  clover,  1  lb.  bxs.,  per  lb . 

2  lb.  bxes.,  per  lb . 

Poor,  per  lb . 

Buckwheat,  1  lb.  bxs.,  per  lb . 

Buckwheat,  2  lb.  bxs.,  per  lb . 

Extracted,  per  lb . 

Extracted  Southern,  per  gallon . 

HOPS. 

N.  Y.  State,  1891,  choice . 

Fair  to  prime . 

Common . 

N.  Y.  State.  1890,  choice . 

Good  to  prime . 

Old  olds . 

California,  1891 . 

California,  1890 . 

Pacific  Coast,  old  olds .  . 

MEATS  AND  STOCK. 

Live  veal  calves,  prime,  per  lb . 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb . 

Common  to  medium,  per  lb . 

Live  calves,  Western,  per  lb . 

Live  calves,  grassers,  per  lb . 

Calves,  dressed,  near-by,  choice . 

Country  dressed,  prime . 

Country  dressed,  medium  to  good.... 

Country  dressed,  common . 

Country  dressed,  small,  per  lb . 

Dressed  grassers,  per  lb . 

Spring  Lambs,  country  dressed,  each . 

Spring  Lambs,  alive,  each . 

Lambs,  alive,  good  to  prime,  per  lb . 

Lambs,  alive,  fair  to  good,  per  lb . 

Sheep,  alive,  good  to  prime,  per  lt>. . 

Sheep,  alive,  poor  to  fair,  per  lb.. . 

Hogs,  upper  Jersey,  dressed,  light,  per  lb 
Lower  Jersey,  dressed,  light,  per  lb... 

Country  dressed,  medium,  per  lb . 

Country  dressed,  heavy . . 
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@10 

.22 

@29 

..13 

@18 

..  6 

@10 

6%@  6)4 
a%©  6 
4  @  5 
-  @  - 


..  -  @  - 
..  8)4®  9 
. .  8  @8)4 
..  6)4®  7)4 
..4  @6 
. .  3  @4)4 
..6  @  - 
.7  00®  8  00 
.3  00®  7  00 
..  7)4®  8 
..  6  @  7 
..  6  @  7 
..  5  @  6 
..8  @  - 


7)4®  8 
7  @  7)4 
0)4@  7 


OLD  BUTTER. 
STATE. 


Half  firkin  tubs  or  firkins  extra . 17  @18 

hirsts . 16  @— 

Seconds . 14  @15 

Thirds . 12  @13 

WESTERN. 

Creamery  Summer  make . 13  @15 

Factory  and  dairy . 12  @14 


CHEESE. 

State  factory,  full  cream— 

Fancy  . 

Choice . 

Good  to  prime . 

Fair  to  good . 

Common .  . 

Skims  small  fine . 

Skims  large  choice . 

Light  skims  fair  to  good . 

Light  skims  poor . 

Skims . 

Pennsylvania  skims . 


11)4®  11% 
II  @11% 
10%@I0% 

—  @— 

9  @10 
9  @— 
-  @- 
7)4®  8)4 
5  @  6)4 
2)4®  4 
-  @- 


POULTRY— DRESSED. 


Turkeys,  fancy  small . 16  @ — 

Mixed  weights  dry  choice . 14  @15 

Young  toms  fair  to  choice . 13  @14 

Old  toms . 12  @12)4 

Fair  to  good . 10  @11 

Phila.  chick’s,  not  over  2  lbs  to  pair,  per  lb. .  .60  @70 

Chick’s,  3  lbs  and  under,  per  pair . 50  @55 

Chickens,  3  lbs  and  over,  per  pair . 35  @45 

L.  I.  chickens,  broilers  scalded,  per  pair _ 38  @45 

Fowls,  Jersey . —  ©15 

State  and  Pennsylvania . 15  @ — 

Western . 14)4®  15 

Western,  poor  to  fair . 12  @14 

Old  Roosters .  10  @— 

POULTRY— LIVE. 

Fowls,  Jersey,  State  and  Penn.,  per  lb . 14  @15 

Fowls,  Western,  per  lb . 14  @14)4 

Chickens,  local,  medium  to  prime,  per  lb  ...  12  @13 

Chickens,  Western,  per  lb . 12  @13 

Roosters,  old,  per  lb .  9  @ — 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb . 13  @15 

Ducks,  Western,  per  pair .  75@1  00 

Geese,  Western,  per  pair . 1  25@1  50 


POTATOES. 

Bermudas,  new . $7  00@  8  50 

Bermudas,  second  crop .  4  50®  5  50 

Havanna,  prime .  3  80®  7  00 

Michigan  Rose  and  Hebron,  per  180  lbs....  1  25@  1  37 

State  Rose,  per  180  lbs . 1  25®  1  37 

Hebron,  per  180  lbs .  1  25@  1  37 

Burbank,  per  180  lbs .  1  12@  1  25 

Peerless,  per  180  lbs .  1  12@  -  — 

Fair  to  good,  per  180  lbs .  1  00®  -  — 

Jersey  Peerless  and  Blush,  in  bulk, per  bbl.  1  00®  1  12 

Sweets,  South  Jersey,  fancy,  per  bbl .  2  50@  3  50 

Jersey  fair  to  good,  per  bbl .  1  50®  2  50 


VEGETABLES. 

Asparagus,  Ch’n  extra,  per  dozen  bunches.$4  00®  5  50 


N.  C.  prime,  per  dozen .  3  50®  5  00 

Norfolk,  prime,  per  dozen  bunches....  4  00®  5  5n 

Seconds,  per  dozen  bunches .  2  00®  3  00 

Beets,  Fla.,  per  crate .  I  00®  1  75 

Bermuda,  per  crate .  1  00®  1  25 

Cabbage,  Sav.  and  Ch’n,  per  bbl.  crate  .  ..  3  00®  3  50 

Fla.,  per  bbl.  crate . .  3  50@  4  00 

N.  C.,  per  bbl.  crate .  3  00® - 

Green  peas.  Fla,  per  doz.  roots . 40®  75 

New  Orleans,  per  doz.  roots .  40®  75 

Green  peas,  Fla.,  per  crate .  1  50®  2  50 

Sav.  per  crate .  3  50® - 

Ch’n,  per  crate  .  3  50®  4  00 

Kale,  Baltimore,  per  bbl .  1  00® - 

Norfolk,  per  bbl .  1  00@  1  25 

Lettuce,  Fla.  and  Ch’n,  per  bbl .  1  50@  4  00 

Onions,  Conn,  white,  per  bbl .  4  00@  6  00 

Conn,  red,  per  bbl . .' .  1  50®  2  00 

Conn,  yellow,  per  bbl .  1  75®  2  25 

Orange  Co.,  red,  per  bbl .  1  50®  1  75 

Western  yellow,  per  d.  h.  bbl .  2  00® - 

Havana,  per  crate .  2  25®  2  50 

Bermuda,  per  crate .  2  37®  2  50 

Radishes,  Norfolk,  per  100  bunches .  1  00®  2  00 

Spinach,  Norfolk,  per  bbl .  1  50®  1  75 

String  beans,  Fla.,  green,  per  crate .  2  50®  5  00 

Squash,  Fla.,  white,  per  barrel . . .  1  50®  1  75 

Tomatoes.  Fla.,  per  carrier  crate .  2  50®  3  50 

Fla.,  per  bushel  crate .  2  00®  2  50 

Key  West,  per  box .  30@  60 

Havana,  per  carrier .  2  00®  2  50 

Havana,  per  box .  20@  40 


FEED. 

Bran,  40  lb . per  cwt. 

60  lb . 

Middlings,  80  lb . 

100  lb . 

Sharps . 

Hominy  Chop . . . 

OH  meal . 

Cotton-seed  meal . . 

GRAIN. 

Wheat . 

Rye . . . 

Barley . 

Corn . 

Oats .  . 


$  90 
90 
90 
1  00 
1  00 
80 
1  30 
,  l  17 

$0  94 
88 
53 
49 
.  34 


@-  — 

@  — 

@  — 
@-  - 

@ - 

@  85 
@1  32 
@1  20 

@1  00 
®  90 
@  69 
®  49)4 
@  40 


MILK. 

The  total  dally  supply  for  the  week  has  been  19,668 
cans  of  milk,  182  cans  of  condensed  milk  and  589  cans 
of  cream.  The  average  price  paid  for  surplus  milk 
has  been  $1.45  per  can.  The  exchange  price  to  pro¬ 
ducers  is  2)4  cents  net. 


Fashionable  Colors  for  Spring. 

It  is  fortunate  for  many  women  that  the  fashion- 
ionable  colors  for  spring  dresses  are  dark,  for  they 
can  easily  dye  lighter  colored  dress  to  some  de¬ 
sirable  shade,  and  come  out  in  a  new  gown. 

They  have  found  by  actual  experience  how  easy  it 
is  to  save  dollars  by  spending  dimes  for  these  Dia¬ 
mond  Dyes: 

Fast  Blacks  (silk,  wool,  cotton.) 

Fast  Browns  (dark,  seal,  gold.) 

Fast  Blues  (navy,  imjigo,  dark.) 

Fast  Greens  (light,  dark,  bottle.) 

These  twelve  standard  Diamond  Dyes  make  colors 
that  will  never  crock,  while  washing  In  soap-suds 
makes  them  look  brighter  and  fresher.  The  twelve, 
as  well  as  the  30  other  colors,  are  so  simple  and  easy 
to  use  that  no  one  ought  to  wear  a  faded  and  un¬ 
fashionable-colored  dress,  or  cast  it  aside  until 
worn  out.  Others  use  them  successfully,  and  why 
not  you  t—Adv. 


LINSEED  OIL  MEAL 

WE  THINK, 

And  upon  the  best  evidence,  that 

IN  THE  SPRING 

Our  Meal  should  be  fed  to 

Cattle,  Horses,  and  other  Domestic  Animals, 

quite  as  much  as  in  midwinter. 

Please  write  us  for  quotations  and  other  particulars. 

DETROIT  LINSEED  OIL  WORKS, 

DETROIT,  MICHIGAN. 


DALBEY  BROS., 

Washington  C.  H.,  Ohio,  breed  35 
varieties  of  FANCY  POULTRY. 
Biggest  Yards  in  the  West.  STOCK 
AND  EGGS  FOR  SALE.  Send  10  cts. 
for  handsomely  illustrated  descrip¬ 
tive  Catalogue,  showing  how  to  make 
a  fortune  raising  poultry;  giving  re¬ 
ceipts,  instructions  and  much  valu¬ 
able  information,  worth  five  times 
the  money.  Price  List  Free. 


GUERNSEYS. 

LEVI  P.  MORTOS’S  ELLERSLIE  HERD. 

THE  BUTTER  HERD. 

Mixed  Milk  of  herd  averages  one  pound  Butter  to 
6  pounds  of  Milk.  Several  cows  produce  $1  worth 
of  Butter  a  day. 

Fair  Record:  63  First,  39  Second  Prizes.  First  on 
Herd  at  11  Fairs.  125  Pure-bred  Animals. 

ROUGH  -  COATED  SCOTCH  COLLIES.— 
Own  Importation.  Puppies,  $10  each. 

H.  M.  COTTRELili,  Superintendent, 

RHINECLIFF,  N.  Y. 

“watering  Ijevice" 

for  LIVE  STOCK  lu  STABLES.  Send  for  circu¬ 
lars  for  the  only  practical  and  economical  one  In  the 
market. 

;C.  E.  BUCKLEY  &  CO.,  Dover  Plains,  N.  Y. 


BA  Permanently  removed  by 

lHu  H  Sul  Wilson's  Rone  Spavin, 
I  ■»  W  1 1  ■  Splint  or  Curb  Cure.  No 
blemish.  Send  for  circular.  NAYLOR  &  ROBBINS, 
107  Duane  Street,  New  York. 


SCOTCH  COLLIES, 

Bred  from  imported  and  prize-winning  stock,  Pups 
and  older  dogs  for  sale.  Prices  on  application. 

C.  C.  ABBE,  Hazardvllle,  Conn. 


hut  its  “raising  properties  ”  are  unequaled.  (Proof, 
a  2,400  pound  bull  tossed  high  in  air.)  Tho  chief 
properties  of  tho  Coiled  Spring  Fence  boing  ELAS¬ 
TICITY  and  RESISTANCE,  no  evil  effect  on  the 
stomach  of  the  animal  need  be  feared. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO., 
Adrian,  Mich. 

8  per  cent  Semi-Annual 

Cherokee  County,  Kan.,  Real  Estate  Bonds. 

The  rate  Is  good,  and  security  In  southeastern 
Kansas  unquestioned.  Long  experience  and  no 
foreclosure.  Write 

BANK  OF  H.  R.  CROWELL,  Columbus,  Kan. 


MERRYMAN’S  W9.50  INCUBATOR. — 
-  150  egg  capacity.  Two-cent  stamp  for  Circulars. 
S.  HOWARD  MEltRYMAN,  Bosley,  Md. 


HUFF  LEGHORNS,  Eggs,  $4  per  13;  $7  per  26. 

INDIAN  GAMES,  Eggs,  $3  per  13:  $5  per  26, 
MAMMOTH  LIGHT  BRAHMAS,  Kggs,  $2  per 
13;  $3  per  26.  The  Best.  Free  Circular. 

J.  I.  &  C.  B.  COLEGROVE,  Corry,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE.— Purebred  Plymouth  Rock  Fowls 
and  Eggs.  Fowls,  $5  per  trio;  Eggs,  $1.50  for  13; 
$2  for  26.  Cash  with  order. 

R.  H.  WATKINS,  Black  Walnut,  Pa. 


EGGS 


for  hatching  from  pure  Silver  Laced 
Wyandotte  Fowls.  Good  stock;  fer¬ 
tile  eggs.  $1  per  13.  W.  J.  LONG,  248 
Mount  Hope  Ave.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


EGGS 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns  (Wyckoff’s  Strain), 
the  greatest  Egg-producing  strain  in  Amer¬ 
ica.  Eggs  for  hatching,  $1  per  13.  $6  per 
100.  F.  C.  SMITH,  Box  513,  Groton,  N.  Y. 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING.— Black  Langshans 
(Kirby  &  Smith  strain);  Light  Brahmas;  Dark 
Brahmas;  Royal  White  Leghorns;  Silver-Laced 
Wyandottes:  Partridge  Cochin  (Mahogany  strain). 
Address  E.  L.  STAPLES,  Shelton,  Conn. 


KING’S  FARM  POULTRY- YARDS:  BREEDS, 
Minorcas,  Black;  Brahmas,  Light;  Plymouth 
Rocks,  Barred  and  White;  Wyandottes,  Silver  Laced 
and  White,  and  Pekin  Ducks.  Prize  winners  and  large 
layers.  Reliable  eggs,  $1  per  13. 

G.  H.  KING,  Proprietor,  Otisville,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WOOD 

ASHES 


PURE  UNLEACHED. 

Order  direct  from  Canada. 
PT  Write  for  free  pamphlet,  jil 
F.  R.  LA  1,011.  Dunnvllle,  Ont. 


Annual  Sale  of  Brookside  Farm  Company 

—  OF  — 

Clydesdale  Horses  and  Galloway  Cattle. 

Commencing  at  10  o’clock,  A.  M.,  May  4, 1892,  at  Brookside  Farm,  adjoining  the  city  of  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 
The  offerings  will  consist  of  yearlings,  two-year-olds  and  aged  Clydesdale  stallions,  and  also  thirteen 
mares  and  fillies  of  the  most  noted  families,  all  registered  in  the  American  Clydesdale  Stud  Book. 

The  Galloways,  fifty-two  head  of  bulls  and  heifers,  are  the  get  of  such  noted  bulls  as  Rodger  of  Oak- 
bank,  Kekionga  and  Topsman  of  Brookside,  and  from  such  noted  families  as  Lucy's,  Hlackle’s  and  Miller’s 
of  Balig,  Stateley’s,  Forest  Queen's,  May’s  of  Castlemllk,  Flora's  and  Countesses  of  Wedholme. 

Galloways  are  the  great  dehorners.  One  of  their  glossy  black  curly  skins  brings  more  money  than  any 
ordinary  steer.  For  catalogues  and  particulars  address 

DAVID  McKAY,  Secretary  Brookside  Farm,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 
Col.  L.  P.  MUIR,  Auctioneer. 


CLEVELAND  BAYS 

Our  1891  importation  gives  us  a  large  stable  of  the  best  Coach  Horses,  we  can  either 
import  or  raise.  These  are  the  best  general-purpose  horses,  and  average  best  profits. 
We  guarantee  every  horse  a  sound,  reliable  breeder.  See  our  list  of  winnings  at  the 
great  Shows.  We  have  the  best. 

Rond  for  Catalogue  and  particulars. 

CLEVELAND  BAY  HORSE  COMPANY,  PAW  PAW,  MICH. 
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Painting  the  Peach  Tree 
White. 

When  the  young  peach  orchard  was  set 
on  the  Virginia  Experiment  Station 
grounds,  three  years  ago  this  spring,  I 
was  aware  that  the  peach  borer  was  ex¬ 
tremely  troublesome  and  that  few  peach 
trees  lived  to  bear  much  fruit  unless 
carefully  “wormed”  twice  a  year.  I  con¬ 
cluded  to  try  something  more  permanent 
than  the  soap,  lime,  soda  and  other 
washes  so  commonly  recommended,  as 
it  was  desirable  to  meet  several  enemies 
with  one  treatment;  hence  I  chose  com¬ 
mon  white  lead  paint.  It  was  mixed 
with  linseed  oil  to  the  consistency  re¬ 
quired  for  a  heavy  outside  coat  in  house 
painting,  and  applied  to  the  young  trees 
just  after  they  had  been  planted.  The 
soil  was  removed  so  as  to  make  the  appli¬ 
cation  reach  an  inch  or  two  below  the 
surface,  and  the  trunk  was  painted  12  to 
18  inches  above  ground.  At  the  end  of 
the  first  summer  careful  examination  re¬ 
vealed  a  few  larvae;  but  no  injury  had 
been  done,  as  they  appeared  to  come 
from  eggs  deposited  late  in  the  season 
and  had  not  fully  entered  the  sap  wood, 
though  they  were  working  inward 
through  cracks  in  the  paint  caused  by 
the  growth  of  the  tree.  A  fresh  coat  of 
paint  was  applied  in  the  autumn,  and 
served  to  entirely  prevent  injury  from 
mice  and  rabbits  during  the  winter,  and 
fully  protected  the  tree  until  the  next 
autumn  when  a  few  borers  were  found 
again,  but  no  injury  had  been  done. 

Thus  the  application  made  in  the  fall 
lasts  a  year  and  protects  from  vermin  and 
borers,  and  the  outlay  for  labor  and  ma¬ 
terial  is  about  one  cent  per  tree  per 
annum.  During  the  three  years  we  have 
taken  I  think  just  30  larvae  from  over  100 
peach  trees  growing  in  the  test  orchards, 
while  on  each  unprotected  tree  very 
commonly  .from  two  to  five  larvae  are 
found  at  work  every  time  they  are 
“  wormed,”  which  must  always  be  done 
twice  a  year  in  this  latitude  if  one  hopes 
to  save  the  trees. 

The  paint  is  perfectly  safe  on  peach, 
apple,  pear  and  plum.  1  am  not  so  well 
pleased  with  its  action  on  cherry  but 
cannot  say  that  it  is  harmful.  Our  entire 
orchards,  containing  several  hundred 
varieties  of  fruits,  are  now  treated  to  an 
annual  painting,  and  one  will  need  to 
travel  a  long  way  to  find  a  finer  example 
of  orchard  culture.  This  method  of 
treating  borers  is  being  adopted  on  a 
large  scale  by  some  of  our  fruit  growers. 

W.  B.  ALWOOD. 

Back  Talk. 

Readers  of  The  Rurai.  should  be 
warned  against  putting  an  untried  horse 
in  the  Sherwood  harness.  I  hitched  in 
a  new  purchase  warranted  “  sound  and 
kind.”  After  kicking  up  several  times 
he  got  a  leg  over  the  draw  chain  and 
never  stopped  until  the  team  were  both 
down  a  five-foot  bank  with  a  man  on  the 
head  of  each.  EDWARD  L.  small. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  never  heard  of  such  a  case 
before. 

That  touching  little  story — page  159 — 
quoted  fi-om  an  indefinite  source  (but 
which  I  remember  appeared  first  in  the 
Detroit  Free  Press)  may  be  taken  to  heart 
by  a  good  many  farmers,  who  are  so 
thoughtless  of  the  comfort  and  welfare  of 
their  wives.  I  have  heard  it  said  as  a 
colloquial  phrase,  that  “  So  and  So,”  were 
“  wearing  their  third,  or  fourth,  wives.’’ 
The  predecessors  were  worn  out !  Not 
long  ago  I  heard  of  three  farmers’  wives 
who  were  insane  in  as  many  contiguous 
places  in  one  county.  We  might  well 
paraphrase  that  old  ditty,  and  say  to  all 
concerned : 

IMty  the  sorrows  of  a  poor  old  wife. 

Whose  trembling  limbs  will  bear  her  to  death’s  door. 

Oh  give  relief  while  yet  she  has  her  life, 

And  do  not  wear  her  out,  to  Increase  your  store! 

H  G. 

There  are  two  things  which  I  think 
the  leading  agricultural  papers  should 
speak  about  more  forcibly  than  they  have 
hitherto  done.  One  is  the  excessive  price 
asked  for  school-books,  the  other  the  ex¬ 


orbitant  express  rates.  What  has  influ¬ 
enced  our  express  companies  of  late  ?  I 
am  suffering  from  chronic  disgust.  I 
have  just  had  to  pay  50  cents  for  a  pack¬ 
age  of  300  “postals”  from  Harrisburg — 
our  acknowledgement  cards.  Uncle  Sam 
would  have  asked  22  or  24  cents  postage. 
Can’t  we  get  the  Post-office  Department 
to  extend  the  parcel  post,  in  other  words, 
do  a  little  express  business  ?  t.  Greiner. 

The  Havana  method  of  delivering  milk 
from  door  to  door  by  driving  the  cow 
along  the  route,  as  noted  on  page  156,  is 
a  common  thing  in  European  countries. 
I  have  seen  the  same  done  in  France  and 
Germany,  and  in  some  parts  of  Wales 
and  the  west  of  Ireland.  The  French 
people  keep  goats  for  this  purpose,  and  a 
flock  of  these  animals  may  be  seen  in  the 
rural  towns  supplying  the  demands  of 
customers.  Even  asses’  milk  is  sold  and 
distributed  in  the  same  way,  these  ani¬ 
mals  being  Dumerously  kept  for  this  use 
at  places  where  invalids  resort.  Not 
many  months  ago  I  saw  the  same  thing 
done  in  a  village  in  a  Southern  State.  It 
is  enough  to  explain  why  these  milkmen 
should  be  poor,  to  consider  the  difficulty 
of  supporting  one  whole  man  by  the 
milk  of  one  very  poor  cow.  It  is  an  in¬ 
stance  of  a  scrub  dairy,  the  scrub  begin¬ 
ning  with  the  man.  h.  stewart. 

Corn  Stalks  for  Paper. — These  have 
been  used  for  this  purpose  in  the  past, 
and,  while  they  have  made  good  paper  of 
its  kind,  their  use  pi-obably  stopped  be¬ 
cause  the  expense  was  too  great,  in  the 
handling,  to  compete  with  wood  and 
wheat  straw.  Paper  making  is  governed 
almost  entirely  by  the  cost  per  ton  of 
fiber  ready  for  the  engines.  A  cord  of 
spruce  wood  will  make  a  ton  of  wood 
pulp,  and,  as  spruce  wood  is  worth  from 
$5  to  $6  per  cord,  and  labor  on  a  ton  of 
pulp  about  as  much  more,  some  idea  can 
be  formed  of  the  cost  of  putting  on  the 
market  another  fiber  as  a  direct  com¬ 
petitor.  TICONDEROGA  PULP  &  PAPER  CO. 

Feeding  Potatoes. — On  page  199  of 
The  Rural,  Alva  Agee  says  he  has  fed 
thousands  of  bushels  of  potatoes  to  his 
milch  cows  at  the  rate  of  half  a  bushel  a 
day.  I  tried  this  with  my  cows.  Their 
yield  of  milk  decreased  ;  if  I  had  kept 
on,  the  result  would  have  been  the  same 
as  that  from  feeding  breeding  ewes  lin¬ 
seed  or  oil  meal.  Feed  potatoes  to  the 
ewes,  hogs  and  other  stock ;  but  don't 
give  them  to  milch  cows  or  horses.  One 
of  my  horses  gets  the  colic  rightaway 
after  eating  two  quarts  of  potatoes.  If 
you  want  to  dry  up  your  cows,  feed  pota¬ 
toes.  There  is  a  mine  of  wealth  in  the 
pages  of  The  Rural,  but  let  us  go 
slow  in  feeding.  “Prove  all  things, 
hold  fast  to  that  which  is  good.”  h.  h.  g. 

[R.  N.-Y. — We  can  only  say  again  that 
we  have  fed  potatoes  to  both  cows  and 
horses  with  excellent  results.  “Prov¬ 
ing  things  ”  is  good  advice,  though.] 

Man,  not  Corn  at  Fault. — I  was  in¬ 
structed  in  reading  Mr.  Crosby’s  article 
“  The  Baby  Corn  Plant  ”  on  page  232. 
He  says,  corn  “as  a  hell-filler— in  the 
shape  of  whisky — stands  'pre-eminent.” 
If  he  will  charge  more  of  wrong  doing  to 
the  accursed  dispositions  of  men  and  less 
to  the  instrumentalities  which  God  has 
given  us  for  the  maintenance  of  life,  I 
think  he  will  be  nearer  right.  Steel  is 
not  the  less  valuable  for  legitimate  use, 
from  the  fact  that  it  is  made  in  the  shape 
of  blades  to  destroy  human  life.  Blades 
of  corn  will  not  cut  except  through  the 
application  of  man’s  energy.  Possibly, 
in  modern  classification,  they  may  belong 
to  terrestrial  devices  for  hell-filling;  but 
the  machinery  which  crushes  and  grinds 
will  not  be  set  in  motion  until  men,  en¬ 
dowed  with  reason,  change  the  reverse 
lever  and  pull  the  throttle.  In  plain 
terms,  charge  the  perversion  to  the  man 
and  not  to  the  corn.  steve. 

Making  a  Lawn. — The  best  seeds  to 
sow  for  permanent  lawns  on  moist  land 
or  on  dry  land  are  Poa  pratensis — various¬ 
ly  known  as  June  Grass,  Kentucky  Blue 
Grass,  or  as  Blue  Grass  at  the  South  ;  or 
( Continued  on  next  page.) 


We  want  you  to  help  us  increase  the  circulation 
of  The  R.  N.-Y.  In  return  we  will  give  you  an 
excellent  opportunity  to  collect  a  library  of  good 
and  useful  books.  Here  are  19  books  in  uniform 
handsome  cloth  binding  (with  design  same  as 
shown  by  cut),  averaging  550  pages  and  50  illustra¬ 
tions.  Retail  price  $2.50  to  $3.75  each.  We  will 
send  you  any  one  of  the  books  postpaid  on  receipt  of 
3  new  yearly  subscriptions  and  $4.50.  Total  retail  value  at  least,  $8.50 


SPECIAL  OFFER 

TO 

Farmers’  Sons  and  Daughters. 


2  copies  for  5  “ 

5  “  “  10  “ 

8  “  “  15  “ 

15  “  “  25  “ 


“  8.00. 
“  16.00. 
“  23.00. 

“  39.00. 


15.00 
32  50 
50.00 
87.50 


20  “  “  40  “ 


55.00. 


130.00 


We  will  send  you  sample  book  and  package  of  papers  with  which  to  secure 
subscriptions,  on  receipt  of  $1.  Remember,  the  retail  price  of  these  books  is 
at  least  $2.50  each  and  from  that  to  $3.75.  You  can  if  preferred  sell  the  books  and 
the  subscriptions  for  the  price  of  the  books  alone  and  have  left  a  handsome  margin 
of  profit  for  yourself. 

the  list  of  books  follows. 


These  are  very  popular,  copyrighted,  attractive  books ;  octavos  in  size ;  aver¬ 
aging  550  pages.  Each  illustrated  with  steel  or  wood  engravings.  Handsomely 
bound  in  cloth  ;  ink  and  gilt,  side  and  back. 


BATTLE-FIELD  AND  HOSPITAL,  or 
Lights  and  Shadows  of  the  Great  Re¬ 
bellion.  Dr.  L.  P.  Brocket. 

NEW  YORK  BY  SUNLIGHT  AND  GAS¬ 
LIGHT.  J.  D.  McCabe,  Jr. 

ROBINSON  CRUSOE.  Daniel  Defoe. 

ACHIEVEMENTS  OF  STANLEY.  A 
complete  account  of  Stanley’s  remark¬ 
able  explorations,  including  his  trip 
down  the  Congo.  Hon.  J.  T.  Headley. 

LIFE  OF  GEN.  U.  S.  GRANT.  Ben 
Perley  Poore. 

BRITTLE  THREAD  OF  LIFE.  A  Book 
on  Athletics  and  Hygiene.  J.  F.  Ed¬ 
wards,  A.  M.,  M.  D. 

ROYAL  ROAD  TO  HAPPINESS.  J.  W. 
Barber. 

QUAINT  ALLEGORIES.  J.  W.  Barber. 

WISDOM  ILLUSTRATED.  J.  W.  Barber. 

HOME  MEMORIES.  A  beautiful  collec¬ 
tion  of  Poetry  and  Prose.  Mary  G. 
Clarke. 


INCIDENTS  OF  SHOT  AND  SHELL. 
The  stirring  events  of  the  war,  gathered 
by  the  U.  S.  Christian  Commission. 
Edw.  P.  Smith. 

PARABLES  UNFOLDED.  Wm.  Bacon 
Stevens,  D.  D, 

HEROINES  OF  THE  REBELLION,  or 
Heroic  Women  of  the  War.  Dr.  L.  P. 
Brocket. 

TODD’S  COUNTRY  HOMES,  or  Winning 
Solid  Wealth.  Sereno  Edwards  Todd. 

NIGHT  SCENESINTllE  BIBLE. 
Sacred,  dramatic,  and  immensely  pop¬ 
ular.  Daniel  March,  D.  D. 

PRIVATE  MEMOIRS  OF  WASHING¬ 
TON.  Custis. 

HISTORY  OF  ANIMALS.  500  illustra¬ 
tions.  Binglcy. 

HISTORY  OF  BIRDS.  500  illustrations. 
Binglev. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  SEA. 


THE  “BEST ”  LIGHT. 

The  Pittsburg  is  the  best  lamp  we  know 
anything  about.  We  did  not  know  that 
any  kerosene  light  could  be  so  beauti¬ 
fully  soft  and  strong — a  powerful  light 
without  glare 
and  flicker,  easy 
and  delightful  for 
tired  eyes.  Now 
we  are  convinced 
and  heartily  in  ■ 
dorse  all  the 
claims  so  far  test¬ 
ed.  The  lamp 
itself  is  a  thing-  of 
beauty.  Here  is  a 
picture  of  perhaps 
the  handsomest  of 
the  series.  We 
would  be  glad  to 
send  one  to  every 
home  in  the  great 
Rural  family,  and  we  have  arranged  to 
furnish  our  subscribers  with  any  of.  these 
lamps  at  special  rates.  Price,  $4  by  ex¬ 
press.  The  brass  lamp  above  figured, 
complete,  with  a  year’s  subscription,  for 
$4.25;  with  a  subscription  from  date  of 
receipt  to  December  31,  for  $3.75. 

PREMIUM  ENGLISH  DINNER  SET. 

(See  Illustration  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  December  2(1.) 

This  handsome  premium  we  are  certain 
will  be  welcomed  by  the  feminine  readers 
of  The  R.  N.-Y.  It  is  a  decorated  set  of 
113  pieces  of  English  china  ;  the  soft  gray 
colored  decorations  are  the  flowers  and 
foliage  of  daisies  and  wild  roses.  This 
is  a  strong,  durable  china,  pleasing  to 
the  eye  and  handsome  enough  for  any 
woman’s  table.  The  113  pieces  consist  of 
12  dinner  plates,  12  breakfast  plates,  12 
tea  plates,  12  soup  plates,  12  preserve 
plates,  12  butter  plates,  3  meat  dishes,  1 


soup  tureen  and  cover,  1  gravy  boat,  1 
pickle  dish,  2  vegetable  dishes,  1  sugar 
bowl,  1  creamer,  1  bowl,  1  jug,  12  cups, 
12  saucers,  1  pitcher,  1  tea-pot.  Retail 
Price  $21  to  $25.  Our  price,  including  a 
subscription  to  The  It.  N.-Y.,  only  $15, 
carefully  packed  and  shipped  by  freight, 
transportation  to  be  paid  by  subscriber. 
With  a  five  years'  subscription  for  $10.00. 
Given  as  a  premium  for  a  club  of  10  sub¬ 
scriptions,  accompanied  by  $25. 


A  CUP  OF  COFFEE 

from  our  premium  coffee  pot  will  brighten 
the  good  wife  and  send  the  husband  to  the 
fields  in  a  cheerful  frame  of  mind. 

It  saves  40  per  cent  over  ordinary 
methods  of  coffee  making. 

It  is  no  more  trouble  than  the  ordinary 
coffee  pot  and  insures  delicious  coffee. 

It  allows  no 
aroma  or 
strength  t  o 
escape. 

It  filters  the 
coffee,  mak¬ 
ing  it  bright 
and  clear, 
and  allows 
no  sediment. 

It  keeps  the 
boiling  water 
in  contact 
■with  the  cof- 
f  e  e  grounds 
the  proper 
time  for  extracting  all  the  aroma  and 
strength  and  none  of  the  bitterness. 

The  coffee  pot  is  handsomely  nickel- 
plated  and  has  a  wooden  handle.  Price 
$1.20,  by  express.  This  is  the  two-quart 
size,  holding  three  to  seven  cups.  With  a 
yearly  subscription  to  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  $2.25;  with  a  subscription  from 
receipt  of  order  to  Dec.  31,  only  $1.50. 
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Back  Talk. 

( Continued .) 

Agrostis  canina  or  Agrostis  vulgaris.  The 
latter  two  are  possibly  the  same  thing  or 
much  mixed,  and  are  known  as  small  Red 
Top,  Rhode  Island  Bent,  Fine  Top,  etc. 
Sow  either  one  alone  or  the  two  mixed  in 
any  proportion. 

The  lawn  mixtures  sold  by  seedsmen 
are  a  positive  disadvantage  so  far  as  a 
permanent  fine  lawm  is  concerned.  The 
mixtures,  many  of  which  I  have  tried  and 
have  identified  the  contents,  are  higher  in 
price  and  much  less  satisfactory,  except 
for  the  indifferent  judge  of  a  lawn  who 
is  impatient  for  something  green  to  cover 
his  land  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 
I  have  patches,  two  years  old,  each  by 
itself,  of  mixtures,  two  from  Ferry,  two 
from  Henderson  and  one  from  Vaughn. 
These  are  rank  in  growth,  and  spotted 
with  grass  or  clover  of  unequal  growth 
and  size.  I  see  good  reasons  for  an  opinion 
expressed  some  years  ago  with  no  uncer¬ 
tain  sound,  to  the  effect — here  reaffirmed 
— that  the  lawn  grass  mixtures  are  decep¬ 
tive  and  rank  among  the  swindles. 

Sow  seed  in  early  spring  or  in  early 
autumn  provided  there  seems  to  be  a  good 
prospect  that  autumn  will  not  be  dry. 
If  in  the  chaff  and  the  seed  is  good,  sow 
from  two  to  four  bushels  per  acre.  The 
better  the  condition  of  the  land,  the  less 
seed  will  be  needed.  Again,  the  more 
evenly  it  is  sown,  the  less  waste. 

The  desirability  of  rolling  depends 
much  on  the  exposure  to  wind  and  the 
nature  of  the  soil.  I  can  give  no  brief 
rule  as  to  rolling.  Cut  rather  high  as 
soon  and  as  often  as  there  is  anything  to 
cut.  I  am  not  well  up  on  lawn  fertilizers, 
but  should,  for  appearance  sake,  after  the 
lawn  had  been  made,  use  only  commer¬ 
cial  fertilizers.  I  do  not  believe  in  mak¬ 
ing  a  barnyard  of  a  lawn  for  six  months 
in  a  year.  [prof,  j  w.  j.  beat,. 

Education  foe,  Butter  Con¬ 
sumers. 

The  farm  journals  are  doing  excellent 
work  in  educating  the  farmer  in  the  bet¬ 
ter  way  of  making  and  marketing  but¬ 
ter,  but  who  will  educate  the  consumer 
to  know  what  good  butter  is  ?  We  have 
spent  several  years  in  making  and  mar¬ 
keting  butter ;  we  have  read  and  com¬ 
mented  on  the  methods  given  by  butter 
makers  in  The  Rural,  and  we  feel  that 
we  are  making  No.  1  butter.  We  supply 
customers  at  our  county  seat  with  ever 
50  pounds  every  week.  These  customers 
are  the  best  families  in  the  city,  and 
know  what  good  butter  is,  but  it  was 
while  disposing  of  our  surplus  butter 
that  I  discovered  that  one-half  of  the  city 
people  were  not  educated  on  the  butter 
question.  Our  extra  butter  is  sold  on 
commission  by  a  groceryman  in  the  city. 
On  last  Saturday  I  was  in  the  store,  and 
we  had  taken  him  four  pounds  more  than 
our  usual  surplus.  He  told  me  that  all 
our  surplus  butter  had  been  engaged  by 
parties  as  early  as  the  Monday  before, 
except  these  extra  four  pounds,  and  I 
watched  the  sale  of  these. 

A  small  girl  entered  the  store  and  said 
her  mother  wanted  a  pound  of  the  best 
butter  he  had.  The  grocer  gave  her  a 
pound  of  our  butter  ;  but  presently  she 
brought  it  back,  saying,  “  Ma  wants  cow 
butter ;  she  don’t  want  manufactured 
butter.”  Without  saying  a  word,  the 
grocer  went  to  a  jar  and  procured  a 
round,  ill-shaped  pound  of  indifferently 
colored  butter  which  had  a  smell,  and 
gave  it  to  the  girl,  who  departed  and 
did  not  come  back,  so  I  presume  her 
mother  was  satisfied  with  this  as  cotv 
butter. 

A  showily-dressed  man  entered  with 
an  air  of  importance.  “  A  pound  of  but¬ 
ter,  please.”  The  grocer  began  wrapping 
up  one  of  our  square  pounds  for  him. 

“  Beg  pardon!  but  I  asked  for  butter 
not  soap,”  interrupted  the  purchaser. 

The  grocer  began  to  explain  that  the 
pound  in  question  was  good  butter  made 
on  the  creamery  plan. 

“  Creamery  butter  ?  well  that  settles 
it  he  exclaimed,  “  why  creamery  but¬ 


ter  is  only  another  name  for  oleomargar¬ 
ine,”  so  this  man  selected  a  pound  of 
butter  like  what  the  small  girl  had 
taken. 

While  this  sale  was  going  on  I  sat 
with  burning  cheeks  thinking  of  the 
pains  and  hard  work  put  upon  the  said 
“oleomargarine.”  I  thought  of  the  four 
strainer  towels  I  had  faithfully  washed 
and  dried  every  morning  so  as  to  have 
clean  cloths  to  strain  the  milk  through 
and  thus  have  no  particle  of  the  “  cow  ” 
in  the  butter. 

When  we  were  alone  the  grocer  pleas¬ 
antly  remarked. 

“  Well,  how  do  you  like  to  make  oleo¬ 
margarine  ?  ” 

“  I’m  glad  he  got  cow  butter,  for  I  hap¬ 
pen  to  know  that  pound  of  butter  he 
took.  The  milk  is  taken  from  the  stable 
containing  all  the  surplus  stock  in  trade 
that  the  cow  has  in  the  way  of  filth  and 
bad  odors.  It  is  then  strained  through 
the  dairy  humbug  called  a  wire  strainer, 
which  lets  through  the  said  surplus,  or 
part  of  it,  and  in  this  way  I  suppose  the 
true  cow  butter  is  made,”  I  answered. 

farmer’s  girt,. 

A  Gleaner’s  Notes. 

There  is  too  much  outcry  against  skim- 
milk  cheese,  as  there  is  against  skim-milk 
itself.  There  are  people  who  prefer 
cheese  with  less  cream  in  it,  and  certainly 
there  ought  to  be  no  law  against  supply¬ 
ing  this  demand.  If  business  of  all  kinds 
were  run  on  its  merits,  with  no  inter¬ 
ference  and  no  legislation  to  protect  this 
or  that  industry,  these  matters  would 
take  care  of  themselves ;  supply  and 
demand  would  regulate  the  markets. — 
Orange  County  Farmer. 

There  is  no  law  against  making  or  sell¬ 
ing  skimmed-milk  cheese  and  no  outcry 
against  it.  It  is  a  perfectly  legitimate 
product  and  is  a  nutritious  food  for  those 
who  can  digest  it.  The  outcry  to  which 
our  esteemed  contemporary  doubtless 
alludes  is  against  the  “  half  skim  ” — that 
is  a  cheese  from  which  about  one-third  or 
one-half  of  the  cream  has  been  removed. 
It  is  almost,  if  not  always,  retailed  as  a 
whole-milk  cheese,  and  is  a  fraud  on  the 
purchaser,  besides  being  a  calamity  to 
the  dairying  interest. 

The  Atlanta  Constitution  correspondent 
has  the  following  : 

A  mule  of  mine  died  on  the  27tli  ultimo 
that  was  probably  the  oldest  in  the  South. 
She  was  36  years  old  and  was  branded 
“  C.  S.”  and  “  U.  S.”  She  was  raised  in 
Alabama  and  was  in  the  Confederate  ser¬ 
vice  until  1863,  when  she  was  captured 
by  the  Federals  and  was  used  in  that 
army  until  the  close  of  the  war  when  she 
was  brought  to  Mississippi.  She  fell  into 
my  hands  in  the  fall  of  1870,  being  then 
15  years  old,  costing  me  $200.  She  did 
faithful  service  on  a  farm  until  two  years 
ago,  when  I  set  her  free,  but  cared  for 
her  as  though  she  were  young,  working 
her  only  when  compelled.” 

It  is  right  to  care  for  any  faithful  old 
animal.  Don’t  sell  a  faithful  old  servant. 
Knock  it  on  the  head  first ! 

The  disposition  so  generally  observed 
among  our  people  to  flock  to  the  towns 
and  villages  is  alarming  when  we  con¬ 
sider  its  probable  influence  upon  the 
future  character  of  our  agricultural  pop¬ 
ulation.  There  is  a  craze  to  send  the 
children  to  town  schools ;  and,  still 
worse,  families  sacrifice  all  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  the  moral  and  industrial  train¬ 
ing  which  this  quiet  and  peaceful  indus¬ 
try  affords,  rent  out,  or  sell  out  the 
farm,  and  move  “bag  and  baggage  ”  to 
town  to  educate  their  children. — Judge 
T.  C.  Jones, 

This  is  everywhere  noticeable.  Why 
this  craze  to  get  to  the  town  ?  Is  it  not 
possible  to  improve  the  country  school 
and  sustain  the  country  church  so  that 
our  children  will  be  satisfied  to  stay  at 
home  ? 

A  driver  who  sits  in  his  wagon  and 
lashes  his  worn-out,  half-curried,  half- 
fed  and  half-watered  team  should  never 
complain  of  any  abuse  he  may  receive 
from  his  master  or  employer,  for  he  is 
lower  in  character,  harder  in  sympathy 
and  less  noble  than  the  brutes  he  is  driv¬ 
ing,  and  deserves,  in  the  name  of  all  that 
is  human,  the  same  punishment  as  a 
criminal. — Breeder  and  Sportsman. 

That’s  right.  A  horse  needs  watering 
far  more  than  a  plant  needs  irrigating. 
The  best  load  you  can  take  to  the  field 
is  half  a  barrel  of  water  for  the  horses. 


FREE 


EVERY  FARMER 

TheWind 

- AS  A - 

Motive  Power 

How  to  Obtain  it? 

ATTACH  A 

Little  Giant 

PowerConverter 

to  your  10  foot 

Pumping  Wind  Mill 

and  Ki'iml  your  Food,  on*  Fodder,  shell 
torn  and  run  tlie  <>rindtsone.  Fliuru.WVood- 
wiw.  etc.  .Sell-noting.  Will  not  elioke. 

A  governor  regulates  It  according  to  speed  of  wind. 

“  Does  all  you  claim  for  it.”  Wm.  Mohn,  Oeorgeville,  Mo. 

“  It  far  exceeds  my  expectations."  J.  H.  Brown,  Climax,  Mich. 
1  ■  Mill  works  like  a  charm."  J.  V .  Norton,  Ragle  Pass,  Texas. 

Ask  yourdealeror  send  for  illustrated  circularand 
Price  List.  Address  TIIF.  I.ITTI.F,  (RANT 
I*.  C.  CO.,  106  Smith  Kiiilriing, Cincinnati, O- 


RUMELY-®* 

TRACTION  AND  PORTABLE 


Er 

Wm  Threshers  and  Horse  Powers. 

i^^Wrttefor  Illustrated  Catalogue,  mailed  Free. 

M.  RUMELY  CO..  La  PORTE,  IND 


NGIKES. 


PenniylTtnla  Agricultural  Works,  York,  Pa. 

Fsrgmhsr’s  Standard  Engines  and  Saw  Hills. 

Bend  for  Catalogue.  Portable,  Sta¬ 
tionary,  Traction  and  Automatic  Sa- 
gineaaapeolalty.  Warranted  eqaaler 
^  -  >erlerte 

r  made. 


Address  A.  r  JLSQCB  iK  A  SOI,  Tnrk,  IP*. 


PRAY  YOUR  TREES.  S|  7  SUM5.5  0 

Makes  3  Complete  Brass  Machines,  will  spray  io  acres  per  day. 

A  Valuable  lll’d  Hook  (worth  $5.00)  on"  Our  Insect  Foes,"  given  to  each  purchaser.  Our  agents 
aro  making  $5  to  $20  per  day.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  monky  refunded.  120  rage 
Farm  Book  sent  for  two  2c.  stamps.  This  book  cost  over  $500  to  compile.  Price  List  and  Ill’dCata'ogue 
Free.  Mention  this  paper  Address:  I*.  C.  LEWIS  MF’G  CO.,  Cntskill,  N.  Y. 


|Y|NG  QUTFITSPERFECTION 

Liteiit  Improved  ®  and  Cheapenti  Our  Perfection  and 
Empire  Pumps  stir  the  liauid  automatically  and  will  spray  100  Trees  Per  Hour. 
W«  make  the  Little  Gem  and  Gartlelil  Knapnack  Sprayer*  and  the  Vermorcl,  tine 

Bpray  nozzle,  most  economical  spray  nozzle  in  the  world.  Also  a  Horse  Power  Sprayer  at  low  price. 
We  sell  Sulphate  of  Copper,  Paris  Green  and  London  Purple  nt  wholesale  prices.  Catalogue  free. Write 
address  plainly,  giving  county. FLELD  FORGE  PUMP  CO.  113  Rrlntol  Avc.  LOCK  PORT, N.Y. 


BINDERS  mt°Ss 
137.665 


1891  SALES 


MACHINES 


AND  TWENTY-SIX  imillion:  POUNDS  of  TWINE 


GET  a  Copy  ii 
of 


CRASS, CRAIN  &CAIN”?o& 


DEERING  AGENTS 
EVERYWHERE 


Wm.  PEERING  &  CO. 

Chicago,  U.  S.  A 


1892. 


— .ir— _  For  Over  Thirty  Years 

we  have  always  had  very  pleasant  dealings  together,  the 
and  myself,  and  I  again  have  the  pleasure  of 
v/ f\ presenting  to  them  my  Annual  Vegetable  and 


HSfeSEEM! 

(£atalog<J§| 


1892' 


Flower  Seed  Catalogue.  It  contains  .the  usual 
immense  variety  of  seed,  with  such  new  kinds  added 
as  have  proved  to  be  real  acquisitions.  Raising  many 
of  these  varieties  myself,  on  my  four  seed  farms, 
and  testing  others,  I  am  able  to  warrant  their  fresh¬ 
ness  and  purity,  under  such  reasonable  conditions  as  are  con¬ 
tained  in  my  Catalogue.  Having  been  their  original  intro¬ 
ducer,  I  am  headquarters  for  choice  Cory  Corn.  Miller  Melon. 
Eclipse  Beet,  Hubbard  Squash,  Deep  Head,  All  Seasons  and 
Warren  Cabbage,  Etc.,  Etc.  Catalogue  FttKE  to  all. 

J.  J.  IX.  GHEGOHY  «fc  SON,  Marblehead,  Maas. 


RAPE*  VINE 

Largest  stock!Finest  Duality!  Reliable! greatest  inducements. 


INTRODUCERS  OF 


NEW  early  black  OSjtpi  NIAGARAvWORDENvEATONvMOYERXC., 

~  E  ARLY-  OH  1 0=-  and  all  vaaiiti£  5,0ld  and  new,  also  Small-Fruits  Warrant  id  True  . 

tA"Llt»  ™flN  new  Illustrated  descriptive  catalogue  Frff 
S^Vrl.?iisS  P  cASb'WS  6-  “IXY.O"  tmis  Papir  _2  CS- CURT  tee  CO  •  PORTLAND.  NY- 


BE  HAPPY  WHILE  YOU  LIVE,  FOR 

,  YOU  WILL  BE  A  LONG  TIME  DEAD 

To  be  Happy  buy  a 

SlSTEEL  MILL 

AM)  A  DANDY  STEEL  TOWER. 


With  graphite  boxes  the  Dandy  Wind  Mill  re« 
quires  no  oil  for  years,  therefore  no  more  climb¬ 
ing  towers,  no  more  tilting  towers  to  break 
down  and  injure  you  or  your  cattle.  Needs  no 
attention  and  is  warranted  to  last  longer  than 
other  mills  that  are  oiled,  and  Will  He  Sent  to 
Good  Parties  on  30  Days  Test  Trial.  If  not 
satisfactory  freight  will  be  paid  both  ways.  The 
Dandy  Steel  Tower  is  a  Four  Corner  Tower,  the 
corners  being  made  out  of  heavy  angle  6teel.  The 
girts  and  braces  are  very  strong  and  substantial, 
and  of  the  very  best  steel  made.  It  is  the  most 
graceful,  strong  and  durable  tower  on  the  market, 
and  can  be  erected  in  one-half  the  time  of  awooden 
tower. We  will  not  allow  ourselves  to  be  undersold. 

Challenge  Wind  Mill  &  Feed  Mill  Co., 
Batavia,  Kane  Co.,  III. 


■  Mf  nn  BH  H3k  BRS  OF  BEES  and  those  in 
MM  I  $3  ■  mtending  to  keep  bees  should 

Ml  SB  fSH  Mm  write  us  forlargcillust’dcat- 
HB  aloguo  and  copy  of  Amkki- 

H  m  IL  in  ■  CAN  BEK-KEEPKR.fmonthly.) 

*  m  Our  prices  are  lowestundetock 

largest.  W e  keep  everything 
used  by  bee-keeprs, including, 
text  books,  comb  foundations, 
all  styles  hives, etc.  Addr.es 
W.  T.  Falconer  Mf, 


Co. Jamestown 


,N?Y? 


rices  are  lowest  unde  took 

BEES 


GENERAL  ADVERTISING  RITES 

—  or  — 

The  Rural  IVew-Yorker. 

Standing  at  the  head  of  the  Agricultural  Press,  goes 
to  every  Inhabited  section  of  North  America,  and  Its 
readers  are  the  leading  men  In  their  communities. 
1 3P"  They  are  Bayers. 

ADVERTISING  HATER. 

Ordinary  Advertisements,  per  agate  line  (14 

lines  to  the  Inch) . 30  cents 

One  thousand  lines  or  more  within  one  year 
from  date  of  first  Insertion,  per  agate  line,  25  M 
Yearly  orders,  occupying  10  or  more  lines, 

per  agate  line .  25 

Beading  Notices,  ending  with  “ Adv per 

line  leaded . .  » 

*•  Advertisement  received  for  less  than  81  00 
for  each  insertion.  Cash  must  accompany  * 
all  orders  for  transient  advertisements. 

OT  ABSOLUTELY  ONE  PRICE  ONLY.  Jt. 1 

Terms  of  Subscription. 

The  subscription  price  of  the  Ruhax  New-Yobkkr 

Single  copy,  per  year . $2.00 

Great  Britain,  Ireland,  Australia  and 

Germany,  per  year,  post-paid . *5,04  (12s.  5d  ) 

France .  3  m  )i6U  tr 1 

French  Colonies . 4.06(2»K  frj 

Entered  at  the  Post-Office  at  New  York  City.  N  Y  as 
second-class  mall  matter.  ’  1 

TBS  RURAL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 
Times  Building, tNe 


* 


’lipnap 


AMES  PLOW 


1 


ECLIPSE  CORN  PLANTER 


The  ROCKER  WASHER 


has  proved  the  most  satis¬ 
factory  of  any  Washer 
ever  placed  upon  the  mar¬ 
ket.  It  is  warranted  to 
wash  an  ordinary  family 
washing  of  100  pieces  in 
One  Hour,  as  clean  as 
can  be  washed  on  the 
washboard.  Write  for 
prices  and  full  description. 


Like  a  poor  horse  or  a  poor 
cow,  costs  as  much  to  use  as 
a  good  one,  or  more ; 

BECAUSF 

being  v  jtiker  in  strength,  it 
taken  m£~  to  go  round,  more 
labor,,  S-iore  hauling,  more 
hand?  and  more  wear 
and  ftr  than  a  good  ferti¬ 
lizer  •»  ke  the  Stockbridge. 

IT  IS  FACT 

thu  in  e-half  ton  of  the  Stock- 
br  '^e  will  go  further  and 
fi  sfish  more  plant  food  and 
i;  fetter  forms  than  a  whole 
itm  of  the  ordinary  “phos¬ 
phates  ”  you  are  familiar 
with. 

hook  into  the  matter  to-day 
by  sending  a  postal  card  for 
our  free  pamphlet  “  Good 
Crops  or  Poor  Ones.” 

RdWKFR FERT,LIZER  bo/nt 

UUnr\UI  COMPANY,  newyokk 
“  We  state  what  we  sell,  and  sell 
what  we  state." 


In  giving  the  devil  his  due  you  are 
liable  to  give  yourself  away. — Atchison 
Globe. 

“  The  more  trials  there  are  in  a  law¬ 
yer’s  life  the  fewer  his  tribulations.” — 
Chief) (jo  Times. 

“I  am  laying  up  treasures  in  Heaven,” 
as  the  widower  remarked  after  burying 
his  fourth  wife. — New  York  Herald. 

Prim  Priscilla. — Boston  Mother:  “Why 
does  Priscilla  blush  ?  ”  Annette  :  “Please, 
mem,  she’s  studying  improper  fractions.” 
Kate  Field's  Washington. 

“  Then,  doctor,  you  do  not  feel  any 
anxiety  regarding  my  case  ?  ”  “  Not  at 

all !  If  I  did  I  would  ask  you  to  settle 
the  bill  at  once.” — Figaro. 

“It  is  somewhat  in  the  nature  of  a  para¬ 
dox  that  when  politicians  are  unable  to 
swallow  what  is  done  at  a  caucus  they 
bolt  it.” — Boston  Transcript. 

Little  Fannie  :  “  Mamma,  what  is 
hereditary?”  Mamma:  “It  is  something 
you  get  from  your  father  or  mother.” 
Little  Fannie:  “  Then  I  suppose  spank¬ 
ing  is  hereditary.” — Texas  Siftings. 


Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

Liberal  Inducements  to 
live  agents. 


Will  plant  Corn,  Beans.  Peas  and  Beet  Seed  In  hills, 
drills  and  checks,  in  distances  desired.  It  is  the  only 
Planter  that  will  distribute  all  fertilizers,  wet  or  dry, 
with  a  certainty,  in  different  amounts,  each  side  of 
seed.  Send  for  circulars. 

ECLIPSE  CORN  PLANTER  CO.. 

Enfield,  Grafton  Co.,  -  New  Hampshire. 


IP  in  great  demand. 

10  the  best  selling  Peach. 

PACT  TPST  WTiit© Freestone. 
Ei fifty  ili  i  first-class  chipper. 

Special  terms  to  Nurserymen 
and  Canvassers.  .  Write 

The  HooverA  Gaines  Co. 
DAYTON.  OHIO. 


ties  which  we  control.  Send  tor  Descriptive 
Catalogue  which  includes  these,  and  an  unsur¬ 
passed  stock  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs, 
Roses,  Rhododendrons,  Rare  Conifers,  Choicest 
Perennials,  etc. 

WM.  C.  STRONG  &  CO.,  Waban,  Mass. 


OXFORD  BASKET  WORKS, 

Oxford,  Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y., 

MANUFACTURES  THE  BEST 

Berry  Crates,  Peach,  Grape  and  Berry 
Baskets.  Illustrated  Catalogue  free. 


CAN  COMPARE  FAVORABLY  WITH  THE 


^Uisircnatuousi  ^dvertiging. 

In  writing  to  advertisers  please  always  mention 
The  Rural. 


ImW!  In  the  exhaustive  separation  of  tlie  cream  from  the  milk. 

rjjjpU  The  only  submerged  or  water  sealed  method  of 
I!  •]  WSm  raising  cream.  Skimmed  milk  analyzed  by  the 

Vi.  Experiment  Station  showed  less 
IV ^  1 1  than  one- twentieth  of  one  per  cent,  of  fat,  viz : 

No.  I— .04  of  1  per  cent,  of  fat. 

“  2— .05  of  1  per  cent,  of  fat. 

“  3— .00  of  1  per  cent,  of  fat. 

“  4— .05  of  1  per  cent,  of  fat. 

“  5 — .00  of  1  per  cent,  of  fat. 

It  gets  all  the  butter  fatfrom  the  milk, and  makes  IS  utter  that  has  taken 

23  COLD  MEDALS. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 

Manufacturers  of  everything  used  In  Dairies  or  Creameries. 


Canada  Hardwood  Unleached 


Send  for  Circulars 


SENT 

FREE. 


Our  long  experience  enables  us  to  select  the  best 
in  the  market. 

THE  FOREST  CITY  WOOD  ASH  CO., 
London,  Ont.,  Canada. 

Address  all  letters  from  United  States  to  SOUTH 
SUDBURY,  MASS. 


o.  K.  BUTTER  WORKER 


Made  on  scientific  principles.  Adjustable  bed. 
Preserves  the  grain  of  the  butter.  Solid 
wood  roller.  THE  MOST  PERFECT 
Butter  Worker  ever  put  on  the  market. 

ear  Send  for  O.  K.  Catalogue.  A 

ITER.Sole  Mf’r,  SYRACUSE, N.YT 


With  colored  plate  of 
E.  P.  Roe  Strawberry. 
50  other  Illustrations. 
Complete  List  of  all 
the  good  fruits  and  or¬ 
namentals  mailed  free. 
Address 

T.  J.  DWYER, 

Cornwall,  N.  Y. 


MACHINERY.  \ 
Power  8orew  JppcCC  I 
Hydraulio,  or  1  |  liLuejHI 
Knuckle  Joint)  -A. 

Graters,  Elevators,  Etc. 

Boomer  &  Boschert  Press  Co.^^ 

118  W.  Wfttu  8t.,  SyrkCMt,  N.  7, 


iL  SPRUNG  CROPS  «  Increased 
in  Quantity  and  Quality  by  the  use  af  oar 


An  Insecticide  and  Fertilizer.  Will  destroy  lice  and  its  kindred  on 
plants.  Has  great  cleansing  qualities.  Used  extensively  in  green 
houses  and  poultry  houses:  sure  death  to  vermin.  Send  stamp  foi 
circular.  Packages  by  mail  25c.  Large  packages  by  express,  paid 

by  purchaser,  60c.  F.  C.  STU'KTEVANT.  Hartford.  Conn. 


CONTENTS. 

Rural  New-Yorker,  April  23,  1892. 


LIVE  STOCK  AND  DAIRY. 

Does  It  Pay  to  Keep  Cows  Clean  ? . 

Injured  Mares  for  Breeding . 

FARM  TOPICS. 

Onion  Growing  at  Chester . 

To  Heat  Maple  Sap  Quickly . 

An  English  Hay  Cart . 

Nothing  Like  Corn . 

Lima  Bean  Crops . 

Soja  Beans . . . 

Sweet  Corn . 

About  Some  Potatoes . 

Potatoes  for  Steers . 

Simple  Corn  Planting  Points . 

Various  Manure  Questions . 

Fertilizers  in  British  Columbia . 

Potato  Seed . 

Incubators  and  Extra  Insurance . 

A  Power  Converter . 

Some  Milk  Matters . . 

Education  for  Butter  Consumers . 


A  fun  line  BONK  SUPER  PHOSPHATES  for  *11  crops  and  soils. 
After  using  one  of  these  brands  for  yo«r  General  Spring  Crops  do  not  fall  to 
use  ©ur  POTATO  FERTILIZER  om  your  POTATOES.  Address 

THE  CLEVELAND  DRYER  CO. 

oi Ham-u.  ta  mmd.  u  Vlek  SmA  CLSYSLAS®,  OHIO. 


“  GROWN  IN  COLD  CANADA.” 

All  the  choicest  and  earliest  sorts,  such  as  the 
Early  Puritan,  New  Queen,  Harbinger,  Dandy  Sum¬ 
mit;  the  older  and  best  varieties  as  well.  Twenty 
pounds  SI ;  per  bushel,  $2.  My  seeds  are  pure,  vigorous 
and  true  to  name.  Write  for  wants. 

Also  breeder  of  Pit  Game  Fowls.  I  have  the  same 
strain  that  fought  and  won  the  big  Newark  Main, 
January  7, 1892.  Eggs,  $2  per  13.  Good  hatch  guaran¬ 
teed.  Fine  Siberian  Blood-hound  Bitch  for  sale; 
she  is  a  prize.  A.  F.  MILES,  Stanstead,  P.  Q. 


HAVE  YOU  AN 


II>URE  SEED  POTATOES  from  introducer’s  stock. 

Early  Ohio,  Burpee’s  Extra  Early,  Polaris. 
Puritan,  Potentate,  Charles  Downing  and  Rural 
New-Yorker  No.  2,  $2  per  barrel. 

SPRINGDALE  FARM,  Trenton  Falls,  N.  Y. 


If  not,  set  out  one  this  spring.  You  will  never  have  a  better  opportunity.  We 
will  send  good  strong  roots  of  Conover’s  Colossal  Asparagus,  prepaid  by  mail,  at  the 
following  low  prices : 

ONE-YEAR-OLD  ROOTS  —  50  roots,  40  cents ;  100  roots, 
75  cents ;  200  roots,  $1.35  ;  300  roots,  $2. 

TWO-YEAR-OLD  ROOTS  —  50  roots,  75  cents ;  100  roots, 
$1.40  ;  200  roots,  $2.75. 

We  will  send  Two-Year-Old  Roots,  fresh  from  the  soil,  by  express  or  freight,  not 
prepaid,  as  follows:  100  roots,  85  cts.:  200  roots,  $1.60 ;  500  roots,  $3;  1,000  roots,  $5. 
Send  your  order  at  once.  It  will  be  filled  the  day  it  is  received. 

Send  for  Harris’  Rural  Annual  for  1892,  which  contains  directions  for  setting 
out  an  asparagus  bed,  and  many  other  things  of  interest  and  value  to  gardeners. 
It  will  he  sent  FREE.  Address 

JOSEPH  HARRIS,  Moreton  Farm,  Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y. _ 


TIOCHESTER  ROSE  SEED  POTATOES. 

It  300  bushels.  Choice  Stock,  purchased  dire 
from  introducers.  Last  year  at  $10  per  barrel.  Car 
fully  selected  and  packed.  Shipped  prompt) 
75  cents  per  bushel:  $2.25 per  barrel. 

M.  E.  MCDONALD,  Simsbury  Conn. 


WOMAN  AND  THE  HOME. 

A  Western  Woman’s  Struggle . 

Dainty  Cookery . 

Variety  and  Dainty  Cookery . . 

Dainty  Cookery  for  the  Farm  Table . 

HORTICULTURAL. 

The  Bordeaux  Mixture  Saved  the  Quinces 

Applying  the  Mixture . 

An  Experience  in  Spraying  Fruit . 

Spraying  Experiences  of  a  Jerseyman . 

Growing  Strawberries  for  Market . 

Wood  Ashes  for  Vines  ard . 

Propagate  the  Blackberries . 

Spraying . 

Painting  the  Peach  Tree  White . 

MISCELLANEOUS). 

Mexican  Blackbirds  and  Cut-Worms  ..  .. 

Evaporation  of  Liquid  Impurities . 

Prickley  Comfrey . 

Mole  Trap . 

Cauliflower  Seed . 

What  Others  Say . . 

Novelties  and  Staples . 

Editorials . 

Brevities . 

Agricultural  Legislation . 

Agricultural  News . 

Condensed  Correspondence . 

Crop  and  Market  Notes . 

Markets . 

Back  Talk . . 

Gleaner’s  Notes . . . 

Shear  Nonsense . . . 


SUPERIOR  EARLY  OHIO  POTATOES,  75c.  per 
io  bushel;  Duke’s  Early  Yellow  and  Chester  County 
Mammoth  Seed  Corn,  $1  per  bushel.  Catalogue  free. 

WALTER  J.  SIMS,  Carrollton,  Mo. 


HURAL  No.  2  POTATOES.— 25  bushels.  All  I 
have  left  of  crop  of  319  bushels  from  one  acre. 
$1  per  bushel.  D.  W.  DuFOREEST,  P.  O.  Box  356, 
Plainfield  N..T. 


XTTT'  IN.TT?  V  "P"RTPTT!  Kenton,  Ohio,  has  re- 
it  X  r  XULii,  duced  Empire  State 

Seed  Potoues  to  40c.  per  bush,  in  sacks  aboard  cars. 


FRENCH 


COACH  HORSES. 

More  Stallions  imported  in  *91  than) 
any  other  firm  More.Goveroment 
Prize  winners  Chan  any  two  firms. 
100  Prizes  at  four  leading  American 

Fair*.  fend  Otaatrated  aatalngiuv. 


200  STALLIONS  AND  MARKS 

Largely  from  T0NGUEUR7513 
(11596)  winner  of  40  Prizes  and  Gold 
Medals  with  his  set  in  1891 
Visitors  welcome.  Correspondence  solicited. 

mi  v  m  mm  fi 


New  Sweet  Potato. 

Extra  Early  Carolina;  is  far  superior  to  all  other 
varieties  in  earliness,  productiveness  and  quality; 
color,  bright  yellow;  shape,  nearly  round  and  shorter 
than  the  ordinary  varieties.  Price,  $1  per  bushel; 
$2.50  per  barrel.  N.  J.  STEIGLKDER  &  BRO.,  2416 
Venable  Street,  Richmond,  Va. 


rn 

-I 

The  Afro-American  Farmer. 

The  husbandman  shown  at  Figs.  140  and  141,  pict¬ 
ures  taken  directly  from  photographs  made  near 
Charleston,  S.  C.,  is  an  evei’y-day  sight  in  South  Caro¬ 
lina  and  Georgia.  We  go  to  Europe  and  rave  over  the 
picturesque  peasantry,  but  here  we  have  a  more  mixed 
and  picturesque  people  than  any  in  European  lands. 
Our  friend  is  full  of  strange  reminiscences  of  the  twin 
curses  War  and  Slavery.  To  a  Northern  man  he  tells 
with  unfeigned  gusto,  how  when  Sherman’s  men 
came  around  foraging,  he  got  into  a  towering  rage, 
just  to  mollify  the  local  white  folks,  while  secretly  he 
bade  the  soldiers  welcome,  llis  highest  ambition  is  to 
own  a  hoise,  and  it  must  be  either  a  marsh-tacky  or  a 
Texan,  for  no  other  would  live  on  the  rough  fare  pro¬ 
vided  for  it.  He  would  feel 
offended  if  you  called  it  a  pony. 

The  most  of  his  brethren  have 
to  get  along  with  a  cow  or  steer, 
similar  in  every  respect  to  that 
shown  in  the  picture.  Occasion¬ 
ally,  when  he  does  not  possess  a 
cart  he  rides  the  animal  whether 
it  be  a  cow  or  steer. 

He  is  an  authority  on  Sea 
Island  cotton  of  which  he  picks  a 
great  deal,  and  cultivates  a  small 
patch  sufficient  to  buy  the  staple 
groceries  and  hog  and  hominy. 

He  seldom  milks  a  cow  and  does 
not  believe  in  using  milk.  His 
chief  diversions  are  found  in  ob¬ 
serving  the  various  festivals  of 
his  church,  especially  camp  meet¬ 
ings.  He  is  an  aristocrat  to  the 
core,  and  waxes  eloquent  on  the 
proud  lineage  of  “his”  family. 

To  be  sure  it  is  not  his  own  im¬ 
mediate  family,  but  that  of  his 
late  Massa,  and  he  is  proud  in 
the  possession  of  historic  names, 
as  Allston,  Middleton,  Pinckney, 

Barnwell  or  Manigault.  One 
name  he  dislikes  and  that  is  Cal¬ 
houn,  yet  he  can  hardly  tell  why. 

The  one  face  above  all  others 
that  he  desires  to  see  in  Heaven, 
is  that  of  good  Massa  Linkum. 

Everything  with  him  dates  from 
“freedom”  or  the  coming  of  the 
“Yankees.” 

In  politics  he  is  Republican, 
but  cannot  understand  this  Alli¬ 
ance  business,  since  he  thought 
the  buckra  (white)  man  born  to 
be  a  Democrat.  His  wife  is  just 
as  fond  of  her  freedom,  yet  she 
will  regularly  visit  her  white 
folks,  and  fondly  look  on  some 
member  of  the  family  to  whom 
he  was  as  a  mother.  w.  k.  m. 

R.  N.-Y. — As  our  correspondent  says,  these  pictures 
are  not  unfair  to  a  large  class  of  negro  farmers.  The 
little  steer,  the  big  shafts  and  the  small  load  are  all  to 
be  seen  any  day  in  parts  of  the  South.  The  substance 
in  the  cart  is  a  mulch  for  strawberries — rotted  ferns, 
moss,  etc.  The  white  folks  in  the  picture  are  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  family  of  a  market  gardener  for  whom  the 
negro  is  working. 

The  negro  and  the  “race  question”  are  being 
written  about  a  good  deal  just  now.  People  are 
beginning  seriously  to  inquire  “are  the  negroes  gaining 
in  dignity,  morality  and  other  qualifications  that  go  to 
make  good  citizens  ?  ”  Many  who  write  say  they  are 
not.  Not  long  since  one  of  the  brightest  Southern 
writers  of  the  day  gave  as  his  opinion  that  sooner  or 
later  the  negro  race  mfist  disappear — like  the  Indian. 


He  held  that  the  race  would  die  out  simply  because 
our  climate  and  institutions  are  not  suited  to  its 
growth  and  development.  The  R.  N.-Y.  does  not 
believe  this.  We  believe  the  negro  race  has  made  a 
distinct  and  substantial  advance  in  the  past  10  years. 
The  industrial  schools  for  negroes  at  Hampton,  Tus- 
kegee  and  elsewhere  are,  we  believe,  doing  good  Avork. 
It  is  our  hope  during  the  year  to  describe  some  of 
these  negro  agricultural  colleges,  and  we  think  the 
showing  made  there  will  be  surprising  and  commend¬ 
able. 

As  to  “social  rights” — that  is  another  matter  from 
material  progress.  Sooner  or  later  every  act  of  manly 
heroism  and  every  evidence  of  sound,  true  education 
that  the  black  man  gives  to  the  world  will  be  appre¬ 


ciated.  Every  manly  negro  will  be  considered  a  man 
by  those  whose  opinions  are  worth  considering.  In  a 
recent  issue  of  the  Atlanta  Constitution  we  find  this 
editorial : 

THE  BLACK  HERO. 

The  other  day,  in  Montgomery,  when  two  ladies  were  accidentally 
thrown  from  a  buggy  in  a  submerged  back  street  near  the  river.  Ellis 
Harris,  a  colored  man,  at  the  risk  of  his  life,  saved  one  of  the  ladles, 
and  made  a  brave  but  ineffectual  effort  to  rescue  the  other. 

In  recognition  of  his  heroic  conduct,  the  Montgomery  Journal  in¬ 
dorses  the  suggestion  that  Harris  should  be  presented  by  the  people 
with  a  home,  and  urges  the  ladies  of  the  city  to  go  to  work  and  raise  a 
fund  for  that  purpose. 

This  is  only  one  of  many  Instances  showing  the  hearty  willingness 
of  the  Southern  people  to  encourage  and  reward  their  black  fellow 
citizens  when  they  come  to  the  front  with  noble  and  admirable  deeds 

Brave  and  manly  qualities  cannot  be  sneered  or 
talked  out  of  the  world.  True  education  and  manli¬ 
ness  shine  through  a  black  skin — if  inside.  Let  us 
admit  that  thousands  of  black  farmers  are  ignorant, 
superstitious  and  careless.  We  can  match  them  with 


thousands  of  white  farmers  who  have  not  taken  ad¬ 
vantage  of  one-tenth  of  the  opportunities  that  are 
theirs  by  inheritance  and  education  or  example. 
Educate  the  black  man  in  true  manly  qualities,  and 
the  “  race  question  ”  will  not  trouble  anybody. 

A  Novel  Specialty  in  Farming, 

THE  LANCASTER  COUNTY  VACCINE  FARM. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  novel  farms  in  the 
United  States,  as  well  as  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the 
world,  is  the  vaccine  farm  of  Dr.  H.  M.  Alexander,  of 
Marietta,  Lancaster  County,  Pa.  This  is  an  establish 
ment  for  the  propagation  of  the  bovine  virus  which  is 
now  used  almost  exclusively  by  physicians  in  vaccin¬ 
ation,  in  the  place  of  virus  from  the  human  subject 
which  was  formerly  employed. 

Dr.  Alexander  is  the  son  of  a 
Pennsylvania  farmer,  who,  while 
in  the  active  practice  of  medicine, 
had  his  attention  called  to  the 
lack  of  knowledge  among  phy¬ 
sicians  as  to  the  history  and 
nature  of  cow-pox,  the  disease 
which  in  the  human  subject  is 
called  smallpox.  His  studies  into 
the  nature  of  cow-pox  have  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  establishment  of  the 
great  plant  for  the  propagation 
of  the  virus.  His  success  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  he  thoroughly 
understands  his  business ;  he 
gives  it  his  close  personal  at¬ 
tention,  and,  finally,  brings  to 
bear  in  its  conduct  the  modern 
methods  of  enterprising  Young 
America.  He  had  at  first  51  com¬ 
petitors,  now  he  has  but  seven. 

The  virus  is  propagated  in 
young  heifers  which  are  secured 
from  neighboring  farmers  for  this 
purpose.  These  animals  are  being 
raised  for  future  milkers.  Mari¬ 
etta  is  in  the  midst  of  the  richest 
farming  district  in  the  United 
States,  the  celebrated  Lancaster 
Co.,  Pa.,  hence,  the  doctor  has 
the  choice  of  fine  young  stock 
for  his  purposes.  These  he  read¬ 
ily  secures  at  a  very  small  rental, 
because  the  farmers  have  come  to 
believe  that  the  animals  are  bene  ¬ 
fited  by  the  operation.  No  cattle 
over  two  years  of  age  are  em 
ployed  and  only  those  entirely 
healthy.  They  are  brought  to 
the  stables  in  an  upholstered 
carriage  so  that  they  cannot  be 
bruised  or  injured  in  any  way. 
After  they  have  been  in  the 
stables  for  a  week  and  it  has  been 
determined  that  they  are  in  per¬ 
fect  health,  they  are  taken  to  the  operating  room, 
where  a  table  of  peculiar  construction  is  strapped 
to  the  back.  This  table  then  revolves,  and  the 
heifer  lies  on  her  back.  Her  feet  are  secured  to 
upright  posts  as  shown  at  Fig.  142,  page  283.  The 
inner  sides  of  her  hind-quarters  are  then  washed  and 
shaved  clean  aud  each  quarter  is  inoculated  with  the 
virus  in  four  or  five  places,  much  in  the  same  manner 
as  in  the  vaccination  of  the  human  subject,  only  the 
places  are  each  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter. 
After  the  inoculation  is  completed,  the  cattle  are  re¬ 
turned  to  the  stables,  where  they  remain  seven  days, 
when  they  are  again  taken  to  the  operating  room, 
placed  upon  the  table,  the  crusts  which  have  formed 
over  the  sores  are  removed,  the  surfaces  are  washed 
clean,  and  then  when  the  lymph  begins  to  ooze  out 
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from  each  sore,  it  is  wiped  up  with  camels’  hair  brushes 
and  transferred  to  “  tubes”  or  “  points”  for  preserva¬ 
tion.  This  operation  of  gathering  the  virus  from  a 
single  cow  may  take  fully  three  hours,  the  product 
varying  from  500  to  1,000  “  points.’  The  capacity 
of  the  establishment  is  estimated  at  100,000  points  per 
day. 

The  stables  where  the  heifers  are  confined  and 
where  the  operations  are  carried  on,  are  models  of 
convenience  and  cleanliness.  The  main  building  is 
156  feet  long  by  28  feet  wide,  with  three  wings  40 
feet  long  at  right  angles.  The  floor  space  is  15,900 
square  feet.  The  stables  are  all  heated  by  steam, 
lighted  by  gas  at  night,  fitted  throughout  with  speak¬ 
ing  tubes,  and  possess  complete  arrangements  for 
drainage  and  ventilation.  They  are  finished  in  oiled 
hard  wood.  The  floors  are  of  cement  and  plank,  the 
latter  being  painted  each  year.  There  is  running 
water  in  each  stable,  and  all  the  arrangements  for 
feeding  are  most  complete.  They  are  perfectly  clean 
and  inodorous.  This  is  secured  in  a  great  measure 
by  the  use  of  German  peat  moss  as  a  bedding  material, 
which  I)r.  Alexander  praises  highly  for  its  absorbing 
and  deodorizing  qualities.  For  tying  the  animals, 
chains  and  revolving  stanchions  have  both  been  tried. 
The  present  preference  is  for  the  latter,  as  the  ani¬ 
mals  seem  to  thrive  in  them  decidedly  better  than 
when  tied  with  chains.  The  farm  has  its  own  gas  and 
water  works.  Over  the  stables  are  feed  rooms,  lux¬ 
urious  offices  and  capacious  rooms  for  packing  and 
shipping  the  virus  or  lymph  to  all  portions  of  the 
world,  for  the  Alexander  product  goes  to  South 
America,  China,  Europe,  Africa  and  the  isles  of  the  sea. 

Different  countries  require  the  virus  in  different 
forms,  hence  there  are  ivory  “points,”  “quills,” 
“tablets,”  “crusts”  and  “tubes”  of  differ¬ 
ent  patterns.  The  points  are  thin  pieces 
of  ivory,  about  1  inch  long  by  one-fourth 
of  an  inch  in  width,  lance-sliaped,  and  50 
of  these  are  placed  together  in  a  clamp. 

After  the  crusts  of  the  vesicles  have 
been  well  sponged,  and  have  been  removed 
with  the  handle  of  a  scalpel,  and  the 
vesicles  thoroughly  cleansed,  as  a  surgeon  A 

would  clean  a  wound,  to  prevent  any  im-  #1 

pure  or  foreign  matter  from  resting  <  n 
them,  in  a  few  minutes  the  lymph  begins  /OsL 

to  exude  like  drops  of  perspiration.  It 
is  then  taken  up  with  camels’  hair  pen¬ 
cils  and  placed  on  the  “  points.”  After 
the  lymph  has  become  dry,  the  points  are  ^  A 

recoated  from  a  second  animal,  treated 
as  the  other,  thus  hermetically  sealing  ,g  jh* 

the  first  lymph,  with  the  advantage  of  an 
addition  of  the  vaccine  of  a  second  animal. 

From  the  operating  room  the  points  are  •Sr 

sent  to  the  packing  room  above,  on  ele¬ 
vators.  They  are  placed  in  bottles  con¬ 
taining  2,500  points  each,  and  set  in  a 
refrigerator  until  shipped,  which  is  always  within  10 
days  of  their  manufacture.  For  shipment,  ten  points 
are  placed  in  a  small  vial.  These  are  boxed,  and  the 
boxes  packed  in  dozens  and  grosses,  and  they  are  gen¬ 
erally  shipped  by  mail,  often  on  the  day  they  come 
from  the  operating  room. 

The  establishment  is  freely  opened  to  inspection. 
Nothing  is  kept  a  secret;  nothing  is  patented.  The 
proprietor  holds  his  business  solely  through  the  excel¬ 
lence  of  his  products.  During  the  past  year,  only  one 
point  in  912  has  been  reported  inert,  while  in  the 
past  it  was  thought  hardly  possible  to  attain  such  great 
success. 

As  a  farmer  outside  his  vaccine  business,  Dr.  Alex¬ 
ander  is  an  enthusiastic  grower  of  tobacco,  in  which 
specialty  he  is  doing  well,  claiming  to  make  a  good  in¬ 
terest  on  lands  which  have  cost  him  over  $500  per  acre. 
He  is  also  a  successful  grower  of  peaches  and  small 
fruits. 

It  should  have  been  remarked  that  smallpox  scares 
may  be  expected  about  once  in  1 8  months  or  two  years, 
and  while  the  fright  lasts,  immense  sales  of  the  virus 
are  made.  The  establishment  now  has  stabling  room 
for  300  head  of  stock,  and  all  the  material  to  meet  the 
most  urgent  demands.  [dr.]  geo.  g.  groff. 

Insects  in  the  Soil  as  a  Source  of 
Organic  Nitrogen. 

A  farmer  who  is  a  farmer  has  to  do  all  sorts  of  jobs, 
and  some  of  them  he  is  not  likely  to  be  very  fond  of  ; 
but  if  he  uses  his  brains  he  will  always  find  instruc¬ 
tion  in  his  work.  I  have  never  had  enough  money  to 
be  a  “fancy  farmer,”  and  although  I  like  money  I  am 
not  sorry  for  the  fact.  I  can  look  back  and  see  a  good 
many  places  where  the  lack  of  money  has  been  an  ad¬ 
vantage  to  me;  as  well  as  other  places  where  the  money 
in  hand  has  prevented  a  profitable  study  of  facts  likely 
to  have  been  of  greater  value  than  the  cash. 

I  do  not  know'  that  this  introduction  is  going  to  be 
very  apropos  to  what  I  am  about  to  say.  I  have  re¬ 


cently  been  reading  a  very  interesting  article  on  ants, 
and  this  recalled  to  me  some  thoughts  that  occurred  to 
me  last  fall  while  I  was  engaged  in  picking  up  loose 
stones  from  the  surface  of  a  mowing  field.  Most  of 
them  were  thin  and  flat,  of  a  slaty  or  schistose  char¬ 
acter,  and  I  was  astonished  to  notice  the  millions  of 
ants  under  them,  in  all  stages  of  growth.  The  scared 
workers  rushed  excitedly  about,  when  their  shelter 
was  removed,  each  endeavoring  to  save  one  of  the 
many  larvae  which  had  apparently  been  brought  to  the 
surface  beneath  the  stone  for  the  benefit  of  the  warmth 
afforded  by  the  autumn  sunshine.  These  stones  were 
quite  abundant,  and  had  been  pressed  into  the  ground 
level  with  the  surface  by  the  heavy  roller  which  had 
been  used .  when  the  field  was  “seeded  down.”  But 
the  experience  of  the  haying  season  had  shown 
not  only  that  they  covered  altogether  too  much 
ground  that  should  have  produced  spears  of  grass, 
but  also  that  the  feet  of  the  team  would  loosen  and 
throw  them  into  the  cutters  of  the  mower,  to  the  seri¬ 
ous  injury  of  the  latter.  In  the  course  of  the  long, 
warm  autumn,  extending  quite  to  the  middle  of  De¬ 
cember,  I  had  the  opportunity  of  piling  up  a  good 
many  of  them;  and  all  that  time  I  was  wondering  at 
the  worlds  of  animal  life  sheltered  beneath  them.  Not 
only  ants,  but  many  of  other  species,  millipeds, 
earthworms,  and  dozens  of  other  kinds,  either  in  the 
larval  form,  or  as  perfect  insects,  were  clustered  be¬ 
neath  the  stones;  and  it  only  took  a  little  of  the  dig¬ 
ging  resorted  to,  to  loosen  some  of  the  larger  frag¬ 
ments,  to  show  that  this  swarming  life  was  by  no 
means  confined  to  the  immediate  surface. 

Now  nearly  all  these  creatures  are  short-lived.  The 
worker  ants,  we  are  told,  often  live  only  a  few  days,  or 
at  most  a  few  weeks  or  months.  In  this  30-acre  mow- 
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ing  field  there  must  have  been  literally  tons  of  them — 
mostly  water,  no  doubt — but  each  of  them  an  atom  of 
animated  nitrogenous  matter,  continually  being  drawn 
directly  or  indirectly  from  the  atmosphere,  and  then 
added  to  the  substance  of  the  soil.  They  were  un¬ 
doubtedly  fed  from  the  growing  or  dead  vegetation  of 
the  surface,  or  the  humus  of  the  soil ;  and  the  animal- 
ization  of  this  must  have  been  continually  making  it 
“  available,”  as  the  agricultural  chemists  say,  for  the 
growth  _of  crops.  Yet  I  do  not  recollect  ever  to  have 
heard  these  insects  mentioned  as  being  in  this  way  of 
advantage  to  the  farmer  or  the  gardener. 

The  phenomena  of  agricultural  experience  that  are 
unexplained  vastly  outnumber  those  which  are  per¬ 
fectly  understood.  How  often  we  see  a  field  giving  a 
crop  far  better  than  we  had  any  apparent  reason  to 
expect.  These  crops  very  commonly  are  utilized  by 
slack,  careless  farmers  to  prove  that  “  science  ”  is  of 
no  use  in  farming.  The  “  ignorant  ”  man  may  have 
“  better  luck  ”  than  the  painstaking  student  of  agricul¬ 
ture.  I  have  always  been  inclined  to  think  that  the 
reason  for  this  might  be  that  the  “  fancy  farmer”  does 
not  usually  give  that  close,  practical  attention  to  the 
details  of  work,  and  is  also  wanting  in  many  important 
matters  upon  which  even  “ignorant”  fanners  who 
have  spent  their  lives  on  the  land  are  better  posted.  I 
think  that  this  must  be  true  ;  and  in  my  early  ap¬ 
prenticeship  to  farming  I  always  took  care  to  pay  due 
respect  to  experience  among  my  neighbors,  and  to  as¬ 
sume  no  “airs”  of  superior  knowledge  that  would 
lead  them  to  chuckle  over  my  failures.  The  Yankee 
farmer,  even  when  he  cannot  read,  is  not  necessarily 
an  ignoramus ;  and  I  have  sat  at  the  feet  of  many 
plain  men  without  “  learning,”  to  my  very  great  profit. 

In  this  article  I  am  only  aiming  to  draw  attention  to 
a  matter  which  I  am  sure  will  reward  a  good  deal  of 
study.  The  farmer  and  gardener  have  been  generally 
disposed  to  look  upon  nearly  all  insects  as  injurious  to 
their  art,  and  to  seek  their  destruction.  May  it  not  be, 
on  the  contrary,  that  many  of  them  are,  at  least  in¬ 
directly,  of  more  benefit  than  injury?  I  believe  that 


success  generally  attends  well  put  in  and  well  tende 
crops,  in  spite  of  insect  depredations.  I  certainly  have 
noticed  that  crops,  feeble  because  of  poor  seed,  poor 
soil  and  poor  management,  are  the  ones  that  the  in¬ 
sects  harm  the  most.  t.  h.  hoskins. 

The  Interview. 

THE  ESSENTIALS  OF  POTATO  CULTURE. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  Interviewed  as  to  its  Experiments. 

Question.  You  have  been  experimenting  with  pota¬ 
toes  for  15  years  or  more.  As  a  consequence,  do  you 
feel  competent  to  instruct  your  average  potato-grow¬ 
ing  neighbor  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  of  late  years  our  regular  crop  has  far 
exceeded  the  crops  of  our  neighbors. 

Q.  With  a  proportionate  increase  in  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction  ? 

A.  With  less  than  a  proportionate  increase  in  the 
cost  of  production. 

Q.  What  new  experiments  do  you  propose  to  try 
this  season  ? 

A.  None. 

Q.  How  is  that  ? 

A.  We  have  tried  all  the  rational  (and  many  irra¬ 
tional)  experiments  we  could  think  of,  again  and  again, 
and  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  for  continuing  them 
further. 

Q.  You  fancy  then  that  you  “  know  it  all  ?” 

A.  We  fancy  that  we  do  not  know  what  further  ex¬ 
periments  to  make  with  a  view  to  a  further  economical 
increase  of  crop. 

Q.  For  your  soil  or  for  all  soils  ? 

A.  Among  the  results  of  our  experiments  it  has  been 
found  that  different  soils  require  different  treatment 

Q.  In  all  respects  ? 

A.  No,  in  minor  respects. 

Q.  Then  in  all  essential  respects,  you 
think  you  know  how  to  produce  a  maxi¬ 
mum  crop  of  potatoes  at  a  minimum  cost  ? 

A.  With  the  present  data  for  investiga¬ 
tion,  yes. 

(2.  That  is  saying  a  good  deal  ? 

A.  It  is  simply  saying  that  we  have 
Ik  tried  every  method  of  culture  we  can 

yfev  think  or  hear  of  often  enough  to  have 

■figi  received  what  we  believe  to  be  trustworthy 

answers  to  the  questions  asked.  It  is  per¬ 
haps  more  a  matter  of  belief  than  of  abso¬ 
lute  proof. 

Q.  To  what  do  you  attribute  the  fact 
that  your  crops  are  much  larger  than  those 
of  your  neighbors  ? 

A.  To  the  fact  that  they  do  not  fit  their 
land  properly  and  are  unwilling  to  use 
40,  suitable  fertilizers  in  sufficient  quantity. 

Q.  And  wherein  is  their  fitting  inade¬ 
quate? 

A.  The  surface  soil  alone  is  properly  fitted 

Q.  Hence  it  is  you  favor  your  trench  system? 

A.  Yes.  That  helps  to  fit  the  soil  to  a  depth  of  six 
inches  or  more,  the  same  as  the  surface  soil  is  fitted  by 
harrowing.  It  is  more  important  that  the  soil  in 
which  the  tubers  and  roots  form  and  grow  should  be 
mellow  and  uniform  than  that  the  surface  soil,  in 
which  they  do  not  grow,  should  be  so  prepared. 

Q.  Do  you  prefer  fertilizers  to  farm  manure? 

A.  Yes,  for  the  one  reason  that  farmers  cannot  afford, 
or  think  they  cannot,  to  use  farm  manure  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  potato  during 
every  stage  of  its  growth.  A  maximum  crop  of  pota¬ 
toes  means  an  ample  supply  of  potato  food  and  this 
means  a  richer  soil  than  one  farmer  in  100  has. 

Q.  And  do  you  think  an  ample  supply  of  fertilizers 
can  be  furnished  at  a  less  cost  with  the  same  effect? 

A.  It  can  be  supplied  at  a  less  cost  for  this  year  and 
next,  and  perhaps  a  third  or  fourth.  Of  two  soils 
equally  rich — one  with  fertilizer,  the  other  with  man¬ 
ure — we  should  much  prefer  the  latter. 

Q.  Why? 

A.  Because  it  exists  in  an  equally  soluble  and  less 
caustic  form. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  “  caustic  ?  ” 

A.  Comparing  grape  wine  and  grape  brandy,  the 
latter  is  the  more  caustic  form  of  liquor. 

Q.  Do  you  regard  fertilizers  then  as  stimulants  ? 

A.  Not  at  all  in  the  usual  sense  of  the  word.  All 
foods  in  a  condensed  form  become  stimulants — many 
nutritious  foods  become  poisons  if  sufficiently  con¬ 
centrated. 

Q.  Why  do  not  farmers  use  fertilizers  in  sufficient 
quantity  upon  potatoes  ?  ” 

A.  For  several  reasons.  The  cost  is  startling. 
Again,  many  farmers  use  inferior  fertilizers  because  the 
price  is  low,  which  means  either  that  the  fertilizer  is  low 
in  soluble  plant  food,  or  that  the  food  exists  in  a  form 
regarded  by  the  plant  as  “ persona  non  grata.”*  Farm¬ 
ers  can  not  know  just  what  fertilizers  will  give  them 

*  That  Is,  not  acceptable.  The  term  seems  as  appropriate  In  agrlcul-1 
ture  as  In  diplomacy 
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maximum  crops  until  they  have  learnt  by  experiment. 
Potatoes,  as  other  plants,  must  be  supplied  with  an 
abundance  of  suitable  food.  If  the  soil  is  deficient  in 
potash  and  rich  in  phosphate  and  nitrogen,  then  an 
ample  supply  of  potash  renders  the  soil  productive  to 
its  fullest  capacity.  If,  however,  this  farmer  buys  an 
“  ammoniated  superphosphate,”  and  finds  that  it  does 
not  increase  the  crop,  he  must  not  assume  that  all 
fertilizers  are  frauds,  as  many  farmers  do. 

Q.  You  emphasize  the  importance  of  a  sufficient 
supply  of  fertilizer.  What  amount  do  you  consider  a 
sufficient  quantity  ? 

A.  That  depends  wholly  upon  the  fertility  of  the 
soil.  Upon  our  experiment  land,  impoverished  by 
many  years  of  cropping  with  little  or  no  manure,  we 
have  found  that  1,750  pounds  to  the  acre  of  a  high- 
grade  potato  fertilizer  could  be  economically  used. 

Q.  What  size  of  potato  seed  have  you  found  it  ad¬ 
vantageous  to  use,  and  how  deep  should  the  seed  be 
placed  and  how  far  apart  ? 

A.  The  size  of  seed  depends  upon  the  size  of  the  tuber 
and  the  number  of  eyes.  The  fewer  the  eyes  to  a 
tuber,  the  larger  the  pieces  may  be.  We  use  from  two 
to  three  vigorous  eyes  with  all  the  flesh  possible.  In 
our  loamy  soil,  planting  in  trenches  four  to  five  inches 
is  about  the  right  depth.  The  distance  apart  also 
depends  upon  the  variety  used.  Theoretically,  pota¬ 
toes  should  be  planted  so  far  apart  as  to  admit  of  a  full 
natural  development  of  the  tops. 

Early  Ohios  may  therefore  be 
planted  closer  than  Beauties  of 
Hebron  or  White  Elephants. 

Q.  Have  your  experiments 
taught  you  how  to  produce  maxi¬ 
mum  crops  in  a  droughty  season? 

A.  No,  that  could  be  done  only 
by  irrigation.  But  we  have  found 
that  our  method  insures  protec¬ 
tion  against  drought  to  a  certain 
extent.  Our  experiments  have 
shown  again  and  again  that  the 
finest  tops,  as  a  rule,  give  the 
largest  yield  of  tubers.  Any 
system  of  treatment,  therefore, 
which  increases  the  growth  above 
ground  may  be  trusted  to  increase 
the  growth  beneath.  The  trench 
conserves  moisture  and  this  mois¬ 
ture  retains  the  fertilizer  or  food 
in  a  soluble  form  longer  than 
when  it  is  applied  in  the  usual 
way,  that  is,  “in  the  hill”  or  sown 
broadcast.  Vigorous  tops  mean 
a  vigorous  root  system,  and  vigorous  roots  penetrate 
the  soil  further  and  deeper  in  all  directions  than  the 
feebler  root  system  of  smaller  tops.  As  the  root  sys¬ 
tem  increases,  so  do  the  tuber-bearing  stems  increase. 

Our  Good  Friend,  the  Skunk  ! 

Were  potatoes  so  badly  grub-eaten  25  years  ago  as 
they  are  at  the  present  time  ?  According  to  my  mem¬ 
ory  they  were  not.  Neither  was  a  bounty  offered  on 
woodchucks  in  those  days,  nor  was  there  in  those  days 
one  rabbit  where  there  are  10  now.  In  my  opinion,  if 
these  were  not  killed  off  with  shot-guns,  hounds  and 
ferrets,  they  would  in  five  years  become  about  as  great 
a  pest  in  Michigan  as  they  are  at  present  in  Austra¬ 
lia  ?  Why  ?  Because  their  natural  enemies  are  so 
few.  The  skunk  is  nearly  exterminated  for  his  fur, 
while  there  are  literally  no  hawks,  owls,  minks,  wea¬ 
sels,  etc.  I  remember  counting  22  skunk  tracks  that 
crossed  the  road  one  night  after  a  light  fall  of  snow 
in  going  about  half  a  mile  to  school.  The  skunk  enters 
the  holes  of  ’chucks  and  kills  and  eats  the  young,  and, 
in  his  nocturnal  wanderings,  finds  the  nests  of  young 
rabbits,  destroys  them,  and  also  any  amount  of  bum¬ 
ble-bee  nests  for  the  honey.  The  white  grub  is,  I 
think,  the  worst  of  all  pests  at  present,  and  is  gradu¬ 
ally  increasing  in  numbers  on  sandy  and  loamy  soils, 
and  works  on  nearly  everything  the  farmer  raises. 
Some  wheat  fields  have  been  entirely  destroyed  by  the 
pests,  but  their  worst  havoc  is  in  potatoes,  corn,  and  all 
kinds  of  roots,  strawberries,  raspberries  and  the 
grasses.  Out  of  500  bushels  of  my  own  potatoes  last 
season,  at  least  one-third  have  been  rendered  unmar¬ 
ketable  on  account  of  the  grub-worms,  and  about  the 
same  proportion  of  my  corn,  and,  in  1890,  five  acres  of 
corn  were  destroyed  by  their  eating  off  the  roots — 
hundreds  of  hills  not  reaching  a  height  of  18  inches. 
By  digging  into  these  hills  I  could  get  from  one  to 
half  a  dozen  grubs  to  the  hill.  Besides,  I  Lave  lost 
hundreds  of  raspberry  and  blackberry  plants  by  their 
eating  the  bark  from  the  roots.  The  damage  done  by 
these  pests  every  year  amounts  to  millions  of  dollars 
in  Michigan  alone,  and  it  has  long  been  known  that 
the  skunk  is  the  most  common  enemy  of  the  nuisances 
by  digging  them  out  of  the  ground  during  its  noc¬ 
turnal  wanderings.  Now  are  we  to  allow  this  little 
animal — one  of  the  best  of  our  friends — to  become 
'exterminated,  just  because  he  happens  to  have  some 


soft  fur  that  the  ladies  want  to  wear?  Better  extermi¬ 
nate  the  cats. 

I  hope  I  have  said  enough  to  start  Rural  read¬ 
ers  thinking.  Woodchucks  arj  terrible  pests  in 
all  sandy  or  hilly  portions  of  the  country.  Even  my 
hired  men  and  almost  every  boy  around  here  seem  to 
know  that  the  skunk  ought  to  live  for  the  good  he 
can  do  in  the  above  ways,  and  that  he  ought  to  be 
protected  by  the  imposition  of  a  $5  or  $10  fine  for  the 
killing  of  each  one.  The  skunk  goes  into  the  wood¬ 
chuck  hole,  or  stays  there  through  the  day,  and  goes 
forth  in  the  night  and  destroys  insect  life,  digs  all 
over  the  sand  knolls  and  everywhere  for  grubs,  etc. 
He  works  all  night,  and  is  entirely  harmless,  except 
that  he  will  sometimes  get  a  chicken  or  two  from  the 
shiftless  farmer  ;  but  this  loss  can  be  avoided,  p.  vv.  J. 

Proposed  New  Spraying  Machine. 

The  Mark  Lane  Express  proposes  the  device  shown 
at  Fig.  143,  for  spraying  potato  vines  with  the  Bor¬ 
deaux  mixture.  Present  machines,  it  says,  are  not 
entirely  successful  because  the  spray  is  not  protected 
from  the  wind,  which  blows  it  to  one  side,  so  that  fre¬ 
quently  some  vines  are  not  touched  at  all,  while  others 
are  completely  drenched.  Again,  but  one  side  of  the 
vine  is  sprayed,  the  other  being  neglected  because  it 
rests  on  or  near  the  ground.  For  these  reasons  a  ma¬ 
chine  is  wanted  that  will  deliver  the  spray  under  emier 


The  Lancaster  County  Vaccine  Farms.  Fig.  142. 

so  that  the  wind  will  not  disturb  it,  and  also  one  that 
will  raise  up  the  vines,  and  thus  permit  the  spray  to 
reach  all  sides.  The  results  are  thought  to  be  reached 
in  the  machine  illustrated  at  Fig.  143.  A  is  a  hood 
or  roof  which  passes  over  the  row.  The  spray  is  driven 
out  through  B  B  B,  inside  this  roof,  so  that  it  must  fall 
upon  the  vines.  C  C  C  are  nozzles.  I)  is  an  air-cham¬ 
ber  for  regulating  the  stream,  making  a  force  pump. 
E  is  the  pump,  with  F  a  chain  for  driving  it.  G  is  the 
tank  for  carrying  the  mixture.  II  II  are  curved  rods 


Machine  for  Spraying  Bordeaux  Mixture.  Fig.  143. 

of  iron  or  wood  for  elevating  and  holding  up  all 
“down”  vines  under  the  roof  until  the  spray  has 
reached  them.  These  rods  reach  under  and  lift  up  the 
vines  which  otherwise  would  have  only  their  upper 
sides  wet  with  the  mixture. 

“Working  the  Roads.” 

About  this  season  of  the  year  the  roads  throughout 
the  country  receive  their  annual  “  working,”  as  the 
application  of  the  usual  plaster  of  earth  is  commonly 
called. 

In  New  York  and  most  Eastern  States  the  methods 
are  something  as  follows  :  The  towns  are  divided  into 
districts  or  beats,  and  a  path-master  is  appointed  to 
each  district  by  the  supervisor  or  town  commissioner, 
to  superintend  the  work.  The  people  are  given  the 
option  of  paying  a  road  tax  or  working  it  out.  The 
latter  is  usually  done.  After  the  spring  mud  has  fairly 
dried  up,  the  path-master  warns  out  his  district  and 
the  farmers  turn  out  with  their  teams,  plows,  hoes, 


shovels,  etc.,  and  proceed,  with  no  definite  plan  and 
very  little  system,  to  work  out  their  time  by  digging 
from  the  side  ditches  the  soft  earth  that  has  accumu¬ 
lated  during  the  year,  and  with  shovel  and  scrapers 
placing  it  back  in  the  road-way  to  become  a  supply  for 
summer’s  dust  and  winter’s  mud. 

In  some  localities  this  practice  has  been  somewhat 
modified  by  the  introduction  of  wheeled  scrapers  or 
road  machines.  These  with  proper  use  afford  good 
results  and  a  great  saving  of  labor,  but  to  use  them 
successfully  requires  both  skill  and  experience  which 
the  average  path-master  does  not  possess. 

A  striking  illustration  of  this  came  under  my  notice 
last  summer  in  Cayuga  County,  N.  Y.  Four  adjoining 
districts  had  clubbed  together  and  purchased  a  new 
road  machine.  In  one  district  was  a  stretch  of  straight 
and  nearly  level  road.  The  path-master  (who  was  a 
good  carpenter  but  not  so  good  a  road  builder)  plowed 
up  several  furrows  of  the  strong,  rich  soil  on  either 
side,  then  with  the  new  machine  scraped  the  loosened 
sod  and  loam  to  a  ridge  in  the  center  of  the  roadway 
and  smoothed  it  with  a  spring-toothed  harrow.  The 
appearance  was  so  suggestive  of  a  well  tilled  field  that 
two  mischievous  boys  from  a  neighboring  farm  went 
at  night  and  sowed  it  to  buckwheat,  which  grew  and 
gave  promise  of  an  excellent  crop,  to  the  amusement 
of  the  passers-by  and  discomfort  of  the  path-master. 

The  foregoing  is  but  an  example  of  what  happens  to 
a  greater  or  less  extent  through¬ 
out  the  entire  State,  and  much 
of  the  time  and  labor  spent  is 
thrown  away.  No  argument  is 
needed  to  prove  the  inefficiency 
and  wastefulness  of  the  present 
road  system.  The  deplorable 
condition  of  the  roads  shows  it 
beyond  question. 

In  Massachusetts  each  town,  at 
its  annual  meeting,  appropriates 
a  certain  sum  to  be  expended  by 
the  selectmen  in  maintenance  of 
highways.  The  average  expen¬ 
diture  is  not  greater  than  in  New 
York,  yet  the  roads  in  Massachu¬ 
setts,  though  far  from  perfect, 
are  vastly  superior.  The  differ¬ 
ence  is  due  mainly  to  the  fact 
that  the  roads  are  under  one 
central  authority,  the  selectmen, 
who  are  responsible  for  their  con¬ 
dition  and  must  watch  and  repair 
them  at  all  times  of  the  year 
and  spend  the  limited  sum  at  their 
disposal  where  it  will  do  the  most  good. 

Nearly  all  who  have  studied  the  question  of  highway 
improvement  agree  that  the  roads,  a  portion  of  them 
at  least,  should  be  under  State  supervision  and  con¬ 
trol,  with  competent  engineers  to  make  surveys,  plans 
of  draining,  construction  and  repairs,  as  well  as  esti¬ 
mates  of  cost  of  material  and  labor,  and  who  shall  use 
such  appliances  and  methods  as  study  and  experience 
show  to  give  the  best  results  for  a  given  expenditure. 
Various  sections  of  the  roads  would  be  put  under  the 
constant  care  of  a  foreman,  whose  business  would  be 
to  keep  the  road  in  repair,  much  the  same  as  the  track- 
master  of  a  well-managed  railway  cares  for  his  road-bed. 

It  is  firmly  believed  that  under  some  such  system  as 
this,  the  roads  would  greatly  improve  at  no  greater 
expenditure  than  is  now  annually  wasted  in  the  so- 
called  “  workings.”  The  roads  would  be  kept  better 
drained  both  at  the  surface  and  subsoil.  The  side 
ditches  would  be  kept  open  and  free  from  grass  and 
weeds,  and  by  frequent  use  of  the  scraper  and  roller, 
the  surface  would  be  kept  hard  and  smooth,  the  ruts 
which  form  in  wet  weather  be  filled  and  leveled  before 
they  have  become  deep  and  filled  with  water  and  rap¬ 
idly  destroy  the  road  ;  in  short,  the  road  would  be 
kept  in  repair  instead  of,  as  at  present,  wretchedly 
remade  every  spring,  and  then  left  to  itself  to  im¬ 
prove  for  a  while,  then  deteriorate  till  it  is  wretched 
once  more.  The  superb  highways  of  France  are  ex¬ 
amples  of  what  can  be  accomplished  by  long-continued, 
scientific  and  efficient  national  and  provincial  manage¬ 
ment. 

The  need  of  better  roads  is  being  felt  more  and  more 
throughout  the  entire  country.  In  many  localities 
active  and  vigorous  measures  have  already  been  taken 
to  secure  them.  Many  miles  of  broken  stone,  macadam 
and  Telford  roads  will  doubtless  be  built  during  the 
next  10  years.  Such  roads  are  the  cheapest  and  best 
.in  the  end  ;  but,  owing  to  the  cost  of  construction  and 
the  enormous  extent  of  the  country  roads,  the  greater 
part  of  them  must  necessarily  remain  dirt  roads  for 
many  years  to  come.  Great  is  the  need  of  newly  built 
roads,  but  greater  still  the  need  of  better  methods  of 
maintaining  our  present  ones.  j.  g.  siiillinger. 

*  *  * 

We  want  to  hear  from  all  who  have  ever  tried  td  keep 
pea  pods,  sweet  corn  husks  and  other  wastes  of  canning 
factories  in  silos.  What  results  ?  Did  it  pay  ? 
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The  Bailey  Sweet  Apple. 

The  note  on  page  211  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  concerning 
the  apparent  discrepancy  between  Downing  and 
Thomas  in  their  descriptions  of  the  Bailey  Sweet, 
brings  out  a  point  that  deserves  more  than  passing 
notice. 

From  the  general  similarity  of  the  descriptions,  it  is 
evident  that  both  refer  to  the  same  variety  so  that  the 
discrepancy  concerning  the  stem  is  due  either  to  a  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  meaning  of  the  terms  used  in  describing 
the  length  of  the  stem  or  to  an  actual  variation  in  the 
length  of  the  stems  of  the  specimens  on  which  their 
descriptions  were  based.  Neither  Downing  nor  Thomas 
defines  his  standard  of  measurement  with  regard  to 
the  stem.  The  latter  almost  invariably  states  the 
length  in  inches,  which,  though  accurate  enough  in  a 
description  of  a  single  specimen,  would  be  misleading 
if  used  as  referring  to  the  variety  in  general,  unless 
based  on  measurements  of  a  great  number  of  speci¬ 
mens.  Downing  uses  the  words  “long,”  “medium” 
and  “short,”  without  defining  them.  These  may  refer 
to  actual  length  of  stems  or  to  stem  length  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  total  length  of  fruit. 

Warder  describes  the  Bailey  Sweet  as  having  its 
“stem  long”  and  defines  the  terms  “  long,”  “medium” 
and  “  short”  as  referring  to  “  their  projection  beyond 
or  concealment  within  the  cavity,  being  called 
‘  medium  ’  when  they  simply  reach  the  contour  of  the 
outline.” 

Wc  need  for  purposes  of  popular  description  of  fruits, 
a  glossary  of  defined  terms,  that  shall  have  the  same 
meaning  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  The  appointment 
of  a  committee  of  horticulture  to  consider  and  report 
on  this  subject  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Association 
of  Agricultural  Colleges  was  a  move  in  the  right  direc¬ 
tion,  and  their  report  will  doubtless  do  much  to  sim¬ 
plify  and  unify  our  work  in  this  particular. 

Now,  a  word  as  to  the  relative  importance  of  stem 
length  as  a  fixed  characteristic  in  describing  the  varie¬ 
ties  of  the  apple.  I  think  a  comparison  of  standard 
varieties  grown  in  different  sections  of  the  country 
will  convince  any  one  that  this  is  subject  to  great 
variation  and  should  be  given  but  little  weight  in 
identifying  a  variety  if  opposed  to  an  agreement  of 
the  general  form,  depth  and  character  of  basin,  depth, 
form  and  coloring  of  cavity,  color,  texture  and  flavor 
of  flesh,  core  formation  and  seeds. 

All  our  principal  fruits  are  now  grown  over  such  a 
wide  area  and  under  such  diverse  conditions  of  soil 
and  climate  that  a  local  description  will  not  cover  the 
variations  found  in  any  variety.  We  need  general 
descriptions  based  on  the  most  constant  characteristics, 
that  will  hold  for  the  entire  country,  with  variations 
and  exceptions  noted  for  the  localities  in  which  they 
occur.  As  an  instance,  let  me  cite  the  Baldwin  apple, 
the  descriptions  of  which  in  Downing,  Thomas  and 
Warder  agree  in  the  main,  except  as  regards  the 
“eye.”  Downing  describes  it  as  “  closed,”  while  War¬ 
der  refers  to  it  as  “  large  and  open  from  the  shortness 
of  the  calyx.”  Both  are  right.  Downing  wrote  for 
eastern  New  York,  and  most  specimens  from  that 
section  and  further  north  show  the  calyx  segments 
converging  and  the  eye  closed.  Warder  wrote  for  Ohio 
and  the  “open  eye”  in  southern  and  western  grown 
Baldwins  attests  the  accuracy  of  his  observation.  Even 
within  the  bounds  of  a  single  State  both  forms  appear. 
Specimens  of  Baldwin  received  this  winter  from  south¬ 
western  Michigan  almost  invariably  show  the  eye 
open,  while  from  Ludington,  100  miles  further  north, 
the  Baldwin  eye  is  closed.  What  is  true  of  the  Baldwin 
is  true  of  all  of  our  apples  and  pears,  and  to  a  less 
extent  of  the  stone  fruits.  Descriptions,  to  be  of  value, 
should  always  include  the  name  of  the  locality  where 
the  specimens  were  grown,  and  the  same  fact  should  be 
noted  in  sending  specimens  for  identification. 

The  National  Division  of  Pomology  is  devoting  spec¬ 
ial  .attention  to  climatic  variations  in  our  standard 
fruits,  and,  as  many  readers  of  The  It.  N.-Y.  are  aware, 
is  preparing  an  exhibit  of  models  to  illustrate  this 
important  and  interesting  feature  at  the  World’s  Fair. 
Specimens  of  well-known  varieties  are  solicited  from 
fruit  growers  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  on  appli¬ 
cation  to  Prof.  H.  E.  Van  Deman,  Chief  of  Division  of 
Pomology,  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington, 
1).  C.,  mailing  boxes  and  franks  will  be  sent  so  that 
specimens  can  be  forwarded  without  expense  to  the 
sender,  who  can  thus  very  materially  aid  in  the  work. 

Assis’t  Pomologist,  Washington,  1).  C.  w.  A.  TAYLOR. 

How  We  Get  Maii,. — We  live  in  the  country  three  or 
four  miles  from  a  railroad  station,  and  10  miles  from  a 
market  town.  The  mail  is  carried  by  stage  from  this 
market  town  to  a  country  post-ofiice  about  midway 
between  our  house  and  the  town  and  from  there  1o 
another  post-office  about  a  mile  beyond  us.  Our  mail 
comes  to  the  office  about  midway  between  us  and  the 
market  town  and  on  paying  the  carrier  $1  per  year  he 
stops  at  our  box  and  takes  and  leaves  our  mail  three 
times  per  week.  So  for  a  dollar  we  have  ‘  ‘  free  delivery.  ” 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of  the 
writer  to  Insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question,  please  see  If  It  Is 
not  answered  In  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions 
at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 

Cultivating  Raspberries  and  Black¬ 
berries. 

QUESTIONS. 

1.  When  should  we  cultivate  raspberries  and  blackberries  ? 

2.  Do  you  prefer  shallow  or  deep  cultivation  ? 

3.  When  should  the  suckers  of  red  raspberries  be  destroyed  ? 

1.  As  raspberries  and  blackberries  start  growth  upon 
the  first  approach  of  warm  weather,  they  should  be 
cultivated  very  early  and  continually  at  intervals  of 
every  few  days  up  to  and  during  their  picking  season. 
By  continually  stirring  the  ground,  they  suffer  less 
from  the  heavy  drain  on  them  in  maturing  their  crop 
and  the  severe  drought  which  is  likely  to  occur  at  that 
time,  and  the  fruit  is  larger  and  finer  than  when  not 
cultivated.  2.  The  first  cultivation  should  be  by  the 
plow  run  shallowly,  after  which  a  cultivator  will  be 
sufficient.  3.  Cultivation  should  be  discontinued  after 
the  crop  is  gathered,  in  order  that  the  canes  may  stop 
growing  and  ripen  up  ;  if  cultivated  late,  a  late  growth 
will  be  stimulated  and  the  canes  will  be  immature  and 
more  liable  to  winter-kill.  Early  in  spring  all  surplus 
plants  should  be  destroyed  as  weeds,  as  they  come  up, 
so  that  the  whole  strength  will  go  into  those  that  are 
to  remain  for  fruiting.  WM.  PABRY. 

Here  in  Hartford  County,  Conn.,  I  cultivate  my  black¬ 
berries  and  raspberries  in  early  spring  up  to  bloom¬ 
ing  time  and  then  quit  entirely  until  after  the  fruit 
crop  is  off;  after  which  a  thorough  cleaning  out  is 
given  and  cultivation  is  continued  until  September, 
closing  in  ample  time  to  stop  the  growth  of  wood,  so 
that  it  will  mature  before  the  frosts  of  winter.  I  pre¬ 
fer  shallow  cultivation  for  this  reason,  that  any  deep 
cultivation  breaks  the  roots  and  causes  a  greater  num¬ 
ber  of  sprouts  and  suckers  to  spring  up,  of  which  all 
surplus  ones  should  be  treated  as  weeds  and  cut  off 
with  a  sharp  hoe  when  they  make  their  first  appear¬ 
ance  above  ground.  J.  h.  hat.k. 

1.  Here  in  Lucas  County,  O.,  we  begin  cultivating 
raspberries  and  blackberries  as  early  in  spring  as  the 
ground  is  in  good  condition  to  work,  and  cultivate 
often  enough  to  keep  the  ground  mellow  and  free 
from  weeds.  We  usually  give  raspberries  a  thorough 
working  immediately  after  the  fruiting  season,  having 
first  removed  the  dead  canes,  partly  to  put  the  soil  in 
good  condition  to  grow  plants,  and  then  we  cease  cul¬ 
tivation.  If  the  blackberry  canes  are  making  a  weak 
growth,  we  do  not  cultivate  after  fruiting.  If  they 
are  feeble,  we  give  one  thorough  working  as  soon  as 
the  fruit  is  gathered,  and  then  stop  to  prevent  late 
fall  growth  and  consequent  winter-killing.  2.  Shallow 
by  all  means  on  my  sandy  loam  soil — say  two  inches. 
3.  Suckers  in  the  row  in  excess  of  the  numbers  wanted 
for  next  season’s  fruiting  are  virtually  weeds  and 
should  be  treated  as  such.  The  sooner  they  are  cut 
the  better.  We  avoid  having  many  between  the  rows 
by  shallow  culture.  The  Planet,  Jr.,  with  sweeps  is 
excellent  for  cutting  suckers  between  the  rows  and 
for  shallow,  level  culture.  w.  w.  FARN£vr  rth. 

I.  I  believe  in  cultivating  raspberries  and  blackber¬ 

ries  often  enough  to  keep  the  ground  loose  and  free 
from  weeds  from  early  spring  until  the  fruit  is  picked, 
or  later;  but  never  when  the  ground  is  wet.  Yet  one 
must  sometimes  stop,  because  the  canes  may  be  so 
loaded  and  bending  with  fruit  that  by  cultivation  too 
many  berries  will  be  brushed  off  or  soiled.  We  cannot 
foretell  the  weather,  but  it  is  very  necessary  after 
heavy  rains  to  mellow  the  soil  just  before  the  dry 
spell — before  the  ground  gets  hard  and  lumpy.  I  still 
hold  that  here,  in  Sangamon  County,  Ill.,  ground 
plowed  just  before  a  heavy  rain  runs  together,  is 
tough  and  sticky,  and  is  damaged  by  plowing.  2.  I 
think  shallow  cultivation  the  best — an  inch  deep  in  the 
row  with  a  hoe,  and  from  two  to  three  inches  between 
the  rows  with  a  plow,  cultivator  or  harrow.  3.  Suck¬ 
ers,  except  the  strongest  left  for  fruiting,  should  be 
treated  as  weeds  and  disposed  of  at  each  cultivation 
so  as  to  give  a  chance  for  those  left  to  develop  and 
become  stocky.  benj.  buckman. 

Chemicals  and  Clover  Without  Corn. 

CAN  I  AFFORD  TO  FAY  TARIFF  ON  NITROGEN? 

J.  A.  M.,  Hermanville,  Prince  Edward  Island. — I  have 
read  with  very  great  interest  “  Chemicals  and  Clover  ’» 
and  fully  agree  with  every  single  word.  I  have  been 
working  myself  to  that  line  of  opinion  for  some  time, 
while  I  have  been  losing  faith  in  stable  manure.  The 
longer  I  use  and  depend  on  yard  manure  the  less  I 
think  of  it.  It  does  not  fill  the  bill.  I  have  never  used 
commercial  fertilizers  on  this  farm.  Beginning  their 
use  therefore  will  be  an  experiment.  I  am  met  by 
the  excessive  Canadian  duty  and  long  freight  in  using 


two  high-class  fertilizers— the  Mapes  and  Stock- 
bridge.  At  present  prices  the  Mapes  manure  will  cost 
me  over  $50  per  ton,  and  $38 — the  cost  of  1.500  pounds — 
is  quite  a  heavy  investment  in  an  acre,  while  I  do  not 
know  whether  I  can  ever  get  back  my  money.  An¬ 
other  circumstance  is  against  me.  The  book  says  that 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  in  a  rotation  with  chemicals 
that  a  crop  of  corn  should  enter  into  the  rotation,  and 
that  that  crop  should  receive  all  the  farm  manure. 
Now,  we  do  not  raise  any  corn  in  this  province.  I  can¬ 
not,  therefore,  take  advantage  of  this  “  great  scavenger 
crop  of  the  farm.”  I  grow  potatoes,  wheat,  barley 
and  oats.  While  it  may  be  necessary  to  precede  the 
potato  crop  by  a  crop  of  corn  in  chemical  farming, 
many  of  the  best  potato  growers  recommend  a  clover 
sod  as  the  best  preparation  for  potatoes,  notably  Mr. 
Terry  of  Ohio,  and  many  others.  Would  it  not  answer, 
then,  for  me  to  apply  the  fertilizer  directly  to  the  pota¬ 
toes  on  a  clover  sod  ?  We  grow  spring  wheat  here 
entirely.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  use  two-thirds  of 
the  fertilizer  on  the  potatoes  and  the  rest  on  the  wheat 
the  following  spring  ?  I  could  adopt  the  five-year 
rotation,  using  oats  instead  of  corn  ;  but  where  shall  I 
apply  the  stable  manure  ?  The  oats  will  not  need  it. 
Why  not  spread  it  on  the  young  clover  after  the  wheat 
is  cut  ?  While  there  is  a  tariff  on  complete  fertilizers 
there  is  none  on  the  separate  chemical  s  like  phosphates, 
sulphate  of  potash,  etc.  I  might  buy  them  and  do  my 
own  mixing,  thus  saving  the  import  duty. 

Ans. — We  have  here  a  case  where  exact  advice  can¬ 
not  be  given.  Nothing  but  exhaustive  experiment 
will  give  the  desired  information.  The  system  of 
farming  described  in  “Chemicals  and  Clover”  is  a 
special  one  and  applies,  as  a  whole,  only  to  localities 
where  the  circumstances  are  all  favorable  for  markets, 
crops,  etc.  The  corn  crop  is  an  essential  part  of  the 
rotation,  because  of  its  great  value  as  a  consumer  of 
stable  manure  and  the  excellent  condition  in  wjiieli  it 
leaves  the  soil.  It  is  possible,  however,  to  make  up  a 
chemical  rotation  without  it.  Prince  Edward  Island 
is  a  long  way  from  New  Jersey,  and  the  same  system 
of  farming  cannot  be  followed  in  both  places.  Your 
potatoes — the  money  crop — will  sell  for  25  to  30  per 
cent  less  than  the  price  Mr.  Lewis  obtains,  while  your 
fertilizer  will  cost  15  to  20  per  cent  more  by  reason  of 
the  tariff  and  freight. 

The  question  is,  can  you  afford  to  import  nitrogen  as 
a  part  of  a  complete  fertilizer  ?  Your  soil  is  the  only 
expert  that  can  answer  that  question.  It  is  more  than 
likely  that  it  will  pay  you  better  to  depend  upon  your 
clover  crop  for  the  nitrogen,  and  apply  to  your  pota¬ 
toes  a  mixture  of  phosphate  or  superphosphate  and 
some  form  of  potash.  Modern  agricultural  teaching 
goes  to  show  that  nitrogen  is  an  expensive  and  risky 
element  for  farmers  to  buy  unless  they  are  situated 
where  they  can  obtain  the  highest  prices  for  their 
crops.  Mr.  Lewis  can  afford  to  buy  nitrogen.  Because 
he  can,  it  does  not  follow  that  you  can.  It  may  be  bet¬ 
ter  economy  to  trust  to  clover  or  other  legumes  to  col¬ 
lect  all  or  nearly  all  the  nitrogen,  and  supply  only  the 
potash  and  phosphoric  acid.  We  do  not  say  that  you 
will  thus  obtain  as  large  crops  as  you  would  by  using 
a  complete  fertilizer,  but  the  chances  are  that  they 
will  cost  you  less  per  bushel. 

To  obtain  the  best  results  you  should  put  nearly  all 
the  chemicals  on  the  potatoes  and  also  use  the  clover 
sod  as  near  that  crop  as  possible.  The  following 
rotation  is  suggested.  Wheat  seeded  to  clover,  pota¬ 
toes,  oats,  barley.  The  potatoes  will  thus  be  planted 
on  the  clover  sod,  with  fertilizers  in  the  drill.  Where 
shall  the  stable  manure  be  put  ?  Now  we  see  how 
important  the  corn  plant  is.  The  Cranbury  farmers 
would  put  the  manure  on  the  sod  in  summer  and  plow 
the  whole  thing  under  in  the  following  spring  for 
corn.  You  have  no  corn  and  your  clover  is  to  gather 
most  of  your  nitrogen  ;  it  should  therefore  be  made  as 
strong  as  possible  and  it  will  make  better  use  of  the 
stable  manure  than  any  other  crop  in  your  rotation. 
You  can  do  either  of  two  things — use  all  the  stable 
manure  on  the  wheat  at  the  time  of  preparing  the  soil 
— seeding  to  clover  at  the  time — or  apply  it  to  the 
clover  after  the  wheat  harvest.  In  the  first  place  you 
benefit  the  wheat  and  the  clover.  In  the  second  place 
you  give  the  clover  the  full  benefit  and,  of  course,  get 
a  heavier  clover  sod  and  consequently  more  nitrogen. 
It  will  be  harder  work  to  haul  the  manure  in  early 
spring  for  the  wheat  because  the  ground  is  soft  and 
work  of  all  kinds  is  pressing.  Hauling  it  in  summer, 
after  harvest,  will  interfere  least  with  other  farm 
work.  Plow  the  clover  early  in  spring  and  work  the 
sod  up  thoroughly.  Then  use  on  your  potatoes  chem¬ 
icals  in  the  drill. 

Wiiat  Chemicals  Shall  I  Use  ? — To  answer  this 
problem  buy  at  least  one  ton  of  a  high-grade  complete 
potato  fertilizer  and  use  it  on  three  acres  of  the  clover 
sod — 400  pounds  on  one  acre,  000  on  another  and  1,000 
on  another.  This  will  give  you  a  standard  for  com¬ 
parison.  Then  make  mixtures  of  sulphate  of  potash 
and  bone  superphosphate  or  phosphate  that  will  supply 
everything  but  the  nitrogen  there  is  in  the  complete 
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fertilizer.  If  you  take  the  Mapes  fertilizer,  1,000 
pounds  will  contain  32  pounds  of  nitrogen,  80  of  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  and  60  of  potash.  With  the  guaranteed 
analyses  of  the  separate  ingredients  you  can  figure  out 
a  compound  yielding  as  much  of  these  substances. 
For  example,  250  pounds  of  sulphate  of  potash  and  350 
pounds  of  good  ground  bone  will  give  you  more  potash 
and  phosphoric  acid  than  are  in  the  Mapes,  and  also  10 
to  15  pounds  of  nitrogen.  With  this  used  against  the 
complete  fertilizer  you  can  ask  your  soil  these  ques¬ 
tions  : 

1.  Do  I  get  enough  of  an  Increase  In  the  crop  to  pay  me  ;for  buying 

nitrogen? 

2.  How  much  nitrogen  can  I  afford  to  buy? 

3.  Is  the  complete  fertilizer  superior  to  any  mixture  I  can  make  by 

reason  of  Its  more  complete  mixing,  or  from  the  fact  that  It  con¬ 
tains  several  different  forms  of  nitrogen,  etc.? 

By  adding  150  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda  to  the  above 
mixture,  you  will  have  a  fertilizer  analyzing  higher 
than  the  Mapes.  Whether  it  will  give  better  results 
can  be  determined  only  by  experiment.  We  speak  of 
ground  bone  only  as  an  illustration  of  a  possible 
mixture.  Superphosphate  would  be  better,  for  raw 
bone  is  not  soluble  enough  to  give  its  phosphoric  acid 
at  once  to  the  potato  plants.  Wood  ashes  of  good 
quality,  with  the  addition  of  enough  superphosphate 
to  make  the  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  equal  to  the 
complete  fertilizer,  might  be  cheaper.  The  complete 
fertilizers  have  an  advantage  over  most  home  mixtures 
in  the  fact  that  they  contain  different  forms  of  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  fertility — some  more  soluble  than  others — so 
that  the  plant  is  provided  with  suitable  food  all 
through  its  life.  Again,  the  mixing  is  a  good  deal 
more  complete  than  any  that  can  readily  be  made  at 
home.  The  chief  question  for  you  is,  Can  f  afford  to 
buy  nitrogen  ?  Nearly  one-half  of  the  $ 38  which  you 
say  the  1,500  pounds  of  complete  fertilizer  would  cost 
you,  would  be  spent  for  the  nitrogen  alone.  If  the 
clover  will  “  catch  ”  the  greater  part  of  the  nitrogen, 
and  you  can  save  the  tariff  on  the  separate  materials, 
you  should  be  able  to  supply  the  acre  with  the  needed 
fertility  for  $20.  You  can  therefore  see  how  it  will 
pay  to  experiment.  If  you  use  the  manure  on  the 
wheat,  we  should  use  the  equivalent  of  1,200  pounds 
of  fertilizer  per  acre  on  the  potatoes,  and  300  per  acre 
on  the  barley.  Fish  refuse  ought  to  be  cheap  and 
plentiful  enough  with  you  to  greatly  strengthen  the 
stable  manure  at  a  small  cost.  Compost  the  fish  with 
the  stable  manure  or  alone  with  plaster  and  muck  or 
good  soil.  This  will  make  a  cheap  source  of  nitrogen 
and  phosphoric  acid  for  the  wheat  or  clover. 


Maerg-ots  in  Winter  Bulbs. 

B.  B. ,  Farmlngdale,  III. — How  can  I  get  rid  of  mag¬ 
gots  in  winter  bulbs,  hyacinths,  Easter  lilies,  etc.? 
All  our  bulbs  have  been  ruined  the  past  winter.  I 
have  tried  insect  powder,  tobacco,  liquid  manure,  bone 
dust,  sulphur,  etc.  The  adult  form  is  a  small  fly. 

Try  dipping  the  pots  one-third  of  their  depth  for  a 
few  minutes  in  a  weak  solution  of  pure  lime  water. 
Repeat  after  a  day  or  two.  Possibly  the  “maggots” 
were  bred  in  the  soil  used  for  potting  the  bulbs ;  if 
this  is  so,  use  baked  soil  in  potting  your  bulbs  next 
year.  wm.  falconer. 

This  question  is  not  very  definite  ;  however,  there  is 
little  doubt  that  the  bulbs  were  decayed.  This  insect 
would  not  trouble  a  sound  bulb  ;  it  may  be  regarded, 
as  effect,  not  cause.  No  remedy  can  be  offered,  but  it 
may  be  guarded  against  in  future  by  care  in  selecting 
perfect  bulbs.  MRS.  K.  L.  royle. 

If  it  were  my  case,  1  would  try  fumigating  with  bisul¬ 
phide  of  carbon.  If  that  does  not  help  I  have  no  sug¬ 
gestion  to  offer,  except  the  destruction  of  the  bulbs 
containing  the  maggots.  t.  gkenier. 

What  to  Add  to  Ashes. 

A.  E.  S.,  Huntington,  Tnd.—l  have  planted  three 
acres  of  potatoes  by  the  trench  system  for  the  past 
two  years.  I  have  also  used  100  bushels  of  wood  ashes 
per  acre.  This  year  I  shall  use  ashes  in  the  same  pro¬ 
portion;  what  chemical  compound  would  be  best  to 
supplement  the  ashes  to  produce  the  best  results,  and 
what  amount?  The  ashes  cost  only  25  cents  per  load 
at  various  saw-mills  and  are  probably  of  two- thirds 
strength.  What  amount  of  rape  should  I  sow  per  acre? 
Are  potato  planters  a  success?  Will  running  a  sub¬ 
soil  plow  in  the  bottom  of  the  trench  before  planting 
be  a  benefit  to  the  potato  crop? 

Ans. — The  potatoes  will  need  raw  bone  dust  or  dis¬ 
solved  bone  or  both  ;  that  is,  phosphoric  acid  whether 
in  bone  or  dissolved  bone  or  boneblack  or  acid  super¬ 
phosphate.  The  soluble  phosphoric  acid  will  be  at 
once  available,  the  bone  dust  later.  Nitrogen,  too,  in 
some  soluble  form  must  be  used.  Nitrate  of  soda,  200 
pounds  to  the  acre,  would  suffice.  Unleached  ashes 
give  potash  in  a  most  serviceable  form  and  a  little 
phosphate,  but  no  nitrogen.  A  potato  planter  will 
give  good  service  to  those  who  raise  potatoes  in  a  large 
way— otherwise  it  does  not  pay.  If  the  subsoil  is  hard, 
subsoiling  may  help. 


Old  Times  and  New  With  Plaster  and  “  Fallow.” 

J.  A.  M.,  Newfane,  N.  Y. — 1.  Thirty  years  ago  in  west¬ 
ern  New  York,  it  was  the  universal  practice  to  sow 
land  plaster  on  all  of  our  crops,  and  it  was  claimed  that 
a  decided  benefit  was  received,  especially  on  barley 
when  it  turned  yellow  from  drought  and  also  that  it 
produced  a  marked  growth  plainly  to  be  seen  on  clover. 
Why  have  farmers,  then,  entirely  discarded  its  use  ? 
Were  they  mistaken  in  its  value  and  is  it  used  at  the 
present  time  to  any  extent  in  any  section  ?  2.  When 

is  the  best  time  to  sow  it  on  clover,  spring  crops,  win¬ 
ter  wheat,  and  how  much  per  acre  ?  3.  Years  ago  in 
the  Genesee  Valley  and  the  section  along  Lake  Ontario, 
no  good  farmers  would  think  of  sowing  winter  wheat 
unless  on  summer  fallow,  and  then  they  were  certain 
of  25  to  40  bushels  per  acre  and  even  more  could  be 
counted  on,  and  it  was  always  considered  that  the  man 
who  sowed  after  oats  or  barley  was  “  hard  up.”  This 
is  the  universal  practice  now  and  farmers  are  “hard 
up”  with  their  15  or  20  bushels  per  acre  with  phosphate 
at  $25  to  $30  per  ton  to  come  out  of  that.  Would  it  be 
better  to  return  to  first  principles  or  continue  in  the 
fashion  with  poor  crops,  assignments  to  pay  our  just 
debts  and  prayers  for  forgiveness  ? 

Ans. — 1.  For  some  unexplained  reason  gypsum — 
land  plaster — appears  not  to  have  as  beneficial  effects 
after  it  has  been  used  for  several  successive  years  on 
the  land,  as  when  first  applied.  Farmers  “  were  not 
mistaken”  as  to  the  value  of  gypsum  and  they  have 
not  entirely  discarded  its  use.  Many  now  use  it  in  the 
stables  for  the  double  purpose  of  taking  up  a  part  of 
the  liquid  voidings  and  absorbing  the  ammonia,  thus 
preventing  waste.  In  the  barley  districts,  gypsum 
and  salt  are  sometimes  mixed  in  about  equal  parts 
and  sowed  on  the  barley  or  drilled  in  with  the  seed. 
This  in  many  instances  has  the  effect  of  producing  a 
stiffer  and  brighter  straw  and  consequently  an  earlier 
and  heavier  grain.  Gypsum  is  frequently  used  to  dis¬ 
tend  fertilizers,  that  is,  to  give  greater  bulk  so  that 
they  may  be  more  evenly  and  satisfactorily  distributed, 
and  also  to  lessen  the  danger,  in  dry  weather,  of  harm 
to  the  young  plant  roots  from  the  concentrated  fertil¬ 
izer.  Sow  on  clover  in  April  or  May  ;  just  now  is  a 
good  time.  Many  believe  that  it  will  do  most  good  if 
sowed  when  the  plants  are  damp  or  wet  with  dew  or 
rain.  As  it  takes  a  very  large  amount  of  water  to  dis¬ 
solve  gypsum,  it  is  not  wise  to  sow  a  large  quantity  of 
it  at  a  time,  as  thei*e  is  not  likely  to  be  sufficient  water 
present  to  make  it  available.  For  spring  crops  and 
winter  wheat,  mix  equal  parts  of  gypsum  and  a  high- 
grade  fertilizer,  and  drill  with  the  grain.  Two  bushels 
of  gypsum  per  acre  will  be  a  liberal  dressing,  if  used 
alone  or  with  fertilizers. 

2.  Yes,  return  to  first  principles  ;  that  is,  cultivate 
the  land  better  and  abandon  squaw  farming,  which  is 
so  common  at  the  present  time.  It  should  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  “  years  ago”  the  farmers  had  but  poor  im¬ 
plements  of  culture  as  compared  with  those  of  the 
present  day  ;  the  ground  was  often  wet  and  undrained, 
full  of  stumps  and  roots,  and  then  there  was  the  rich, 
unrobbed  virgin  soil  only  waiting  to  have  the  earth 
around  the  roots  and  stones  tickled  three  or  four  times 
a  summer,  before  “  shelling  out  the  40  bushels,” 
usually  guessed  at.  Suppose  the  inquirer  concludes  to 
sow  less  “  spring  grain”  than  usual,  and  to  determine 
how  much,  if  any,  commercial  fertilizer  he  can  profit¬ 
ably  use  per  acre.  First,  let  him  give  the  land  the  best 
possible  culture,  and  then  divide  the  barley  or  oat 
field  into  four  equal  parts.  On  the  first  part  drill  200 
pounds  of  some  reliable  high-grade  fertilizer  ;  on  the 
second  part,  none ;  on  the  third,  600  pounds,  and  on 
the  fourth,  400  pounds  per  acre.  One  dollar’s  worth 
of  labor  will  cut  a  swath  between  these  spots  at  har¬ 
vest  time,  and,  when  the  grain  is  stored  in  the  barn, 
10  minutes  will  suffice  to  separate  the  plots  in  the 
mow  with  a  few  pieces  of  old  boards  or  a  few  forkfuls 
of  straw  or  old  hay.  Since  the  plots  are  large,  the  re¬ 
sults  will  be  sufficiently  accurate  for  the  purpose 
sought.  Repeat  these  or  similar  experiments,  and 
then  count  profit  and  loss,  remembering  that  the 
greatest  implement  of  agriculture,  in  this  year  of  our 
Lord,  1892,  is  a  neatly-sharpened  pencil.  Spring 
grain  should  be  put  in  early — the  phosphates  will 
hasten  the  ripening  period.  If  the  grain  is  bound, 
let  the  tension  of  the  binder  be  slack,  so  that  the 
sheaves  will  cure  out  rapidly — never  mind  the  “  drib- 
blings,”  as  you  should  rake  the  stubbles  anyhow  if  the 
ground  is  rich  and  the  grain  is  as  big  as  it  should  be, 
for  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  grain  be 
removed  at  the  first  possible  moment,  in  order  to  get  the 
plows  started,  as  by  this  method  it  is  possible  to  get 
a  short  summer  fallow  before  September  10.  This 
is  getting  back  to  “  first  principles.”  With  our  supe¬ 
rior  implements,  as  much  can  be  done  in  the  six  weeks 
between  harvest  and  fall  seeding  as  our  fathers  accom¬ 
plished  all  summer.  If  there  is  little  clear  money 
in  large  yields,  there  is  none  in  small  ones.  “  If  a 
yield  of  15  bushels  per  acre  with  phosphates  at  $25  per 
ton,  produces  assignments  to  pay  just  debts,  “  and 
prayers  for  forgiveness,”  suppose  we  plow  earlier  and 
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set  free  more  plant  food  for  the  wheat  by  more  and  bet¬ 
ter  culture,  save  and  return  all  of  the  farm  manures 
to  the  field,  instead  of  less  than  one-half  of  them,  and 
then  see  if  phosphates  at  $25  a  ton  will  not  pay  a  good 
profit.  Phosphates  are  more  profitable  in  the  hands  of 
good  farmers,  and  on  good  lands,  than  in  the  hands  of 
poor  farmers  on  poor  lands,  [prof.  |  i.  p.  ROBERTS. 

Evils  of  Dealings  in  Options. 

J.  Y.  W.  McC.,  Auburn,  End. — On  page  156  of  The 
Rural  an  editorial  article  on  the  Anti-Option  Bill 
pending  before  Congress,  referring  to  the  malign  influ¬ 
ences  of  dealings  in  options  in  agricultural  products, 
says  of  the  speculators:  “Thus  their  machinations 
have  unsettled  our  domestic  and  endangered  and 
curtailed  our  foreign  trade  in  the  transcendent  pro¬ 
ducts  of  the  country.”  How  has  dealing  in  options 
brought  this  about? 

Ans. — Dealing  in  options  in  the  Produce  Exchange 
is  merely  betting  on  the  future  prices  of  the  agricul¬ 
tural  products  concerned.  This  is  so  notorious  as  to 
need  not  a  word  of  explanation.  The  speculators  who 
practice  such  dealing  are  divided  into  two  classes — the 
“  bulls”  and  the  “  bears,”  those  who  bet  that  prices 
will  go  up,  and  those  who  wager  they  will  go  down. 
The  unscrupulous  machinations  of  these  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  influencing  prices  in  favor  of  their  own  schemes, 
are  constantly  disturbing  and  unsettling  our  domestic 
markets  by  inflating  or  depressing  prices  artificially, 
by  bogus  crop  and  market  reports  and  causing  tempor¬ 
ary  stringency  in  various  products,  irrespective  of  the 
legitimate  regulator  of  prices — the  relation  of  supply 
and  demand.  The  most  notable  and  pernicious  of  their 
tricks  is  “  cornering”  this  or  that  market  on  this  or  that 
product.  Thus  prices  are  fictitiously  raised  during  the 
career  of  the  corner  and  fictitiously  depressed  after  its 
close,  whether  successful  or  a  failure.  Without  deal¬ 
ings  in  options  there  would  be  no  “  corners.”  It  is 
notorious  that  prices  of  various  agricultural  products 
are  frequently  influenced  far  more  by  the  manipula¬ 
tions  of  these  schemers  than  by  the  amount  of  the  com¬ 
modities  on  our  markets  or  within  reach  of  them. 
Owing  to  their  artificial  inflation  of  prices  foreign 
countries  are  constantly  curtailing  their  purchases  in 
this  country,  and  either  lessening  consumption  or 
seeking  similar  products  elsewhere.  The  machina¬ 
tions  of  these  rascals  are  the  chief  stimulant  to  the 
production  of  wheat  in  India  and  Australia  and  of 
cotton  in  Egypt,  India  and  Asiatic  Russia.  In  self- 
defense  against  these  unscrupulous  schemers,  other 
countries  are  vigorously  exerting  themselves  to  secure 
the  production  elsewhere  of  goods  that  can  compete 
with  those  of  this  country.  In  this  way,  in  brief,  is 
‘  ‘endangered  and  curtailed  our  foreign  trade  in  the  tran¬ 
scendent  products  of  the  country.” 

Stock  in  Sprayed  Orchards  ;  Cost  of  Copper. 

E.  IV.  B.,  Randolph,  0. — 1.  Is  it  advisable  to  pasture 
an  orchard  while  spraying  for  the  fungus  and  cotiling 
moth,  etc.?  2.  Where  can  sulphate  of  copper  be 
obtained  by  the  barrel  ?  The  Ohio  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  bulletin  says  it  can  be  bought  for  six  cents  per 
pound  ;  that  is  cheaper  than  I  can  buy  it  of  dealers 
here. 

Ans. — 1.  We  should  say  not  while  the  spraying  is 
going  on,  though  it  would  be  safe  enough  to  turn  in  the 
stock  24  hours  afterwards.  2.  W.  H.  Schieffelin  &  Co., 
of  170  William  Street,  New  York,  offer  sulphate  of 
copper  in  barrels  containing  375  pounds  at  4%  cents 
per  pound.  W.  S.  I’owell  &  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md.,  also 
sell  it — we  do  not  know  their  price. 

Miscellaneous. 

No  Chemicals  in  Carming. — E.  T.,  Chappaqua,  N.  Y. — 
No  reputable  canning  factory  uses  any  chemicals  in 
canning  fruits  or  vegetables  and  none  are  needed. 
Tomatoes  may  be  canned  in  glass  just  as  well  as  in  tin 
cans,  and  are  certainly  better,  if  the  work  is  well 
done.  When  canned  in  glass  they  should  be  kept  in  a 
cool,  dark  place.  Some  authorities  hold  that  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  sunlight  through  the  glass  will,  in  the  end, 
spoil  the  tomatoes. 

J.  A.  C.,  Concord,  N.  C. — We  know  of  no  better 
late  potatoes  than  Brownell’s  Winner  and  Late  Beauty 
of  Hebron  or  White  Elephant.  They  are  the  same 
variety. 

Riley's  Kerosene  Emulsion. — J.  M.  B.,  Cory,  Ind. — 
Make  a  solution  by  dissolving  one-half  pound  of  hard 
soap  in  a  gallon  of  boiling  water  to  which  add  two 
gallons  of  kerosene,  churning  the  mixture  by  forcing 
it  back  into  the  same  vessel  with  a  force  pump 
through  a  small  nozzle,  until  it  forms  a  creamy  mass, 
which  will  thicken  like  jelly  on  cooling.  The  soap 
solution  should  be  hot  when  the  kerosene  is  added  and 
of  course,  should  not  be  near  a  fire.  The  emulsion 
thus  made  is  to  be  diluted  with  10  gallons  of  soft  water 
before  using. 

Two  Flowers.— M.  B.,  Montreal,  Can.— We  fancy  the 
first  flower  described  is  Tradescantia  Virginica  and 
the  second  Cypripedium  pubescens.  The  Lady’s  Slip¬ 
per  growing  in  your  woods  is  probably  C.  acaule. 
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Irrigation  for  Onions. 

N.  H„  Lkwiston,  Idaho. — My  soil  is 
very  light  and  sandy  here  in  Nez  Perces 
County,  Idaho.  The  wash  of  long 
stretches  of  hill  range  where  cattle  have 
grazed  for  many  years  on  native  grasses 
has  flowed  on  it.  The  soil,  though 
light-colored  and  ashy,  has  proved  to  be 
fertile  so  that  the  manure  problem  has 
never  confronted  me.  I  sow  and  harvest 
and  return  nothing  to  the  land  except 
water  in  the  process  of  irrigation.  In 
this  rainless  region  where  the  heat  is  in¬ 
tense  it  is  imperative  that  moisture 
should  be  furnished  all  crops  by  artificial 
means.  Water  also,  according  to  my 
theory,  has  some  of  the  effects  of  fertil¬ 
izers.  I  act  accordingly.  My  fields  are 
always  mellow — too  mellow  in  fact.  The 
clods  and  cakes  of  clay  the  Eastern  gar¬ 
dener  is  required  to  reduce  at  no  little 
cost,  are  unknown  with  me;  therefore 
my  course  of  preparation  is  simple.  My 
work  is  all  done  in  the  spring.  I  do  not 
even  plow  my  “sand-bars” — a  name  given 
by  some  neighbors  to  my  gardens.  Tho 
horse  hoe  or  the  Cutaway  harrow  loosens 
up  the  ground  and  it  is  harder  to  get  it 
well  packed  again  than  to  stir  it  up.  The 
work  of  leveling  for  the  convenience  of 
irrigation  is  not  a  small  matter  as  the 
grade  must  be  continuous  from  one  side 
of  the  patch  to  the  other  as  the  rows  run. 
It  is  not  tedious  to  run  water  between 
wide  rows  of  large  plants,  but  to  water 
properly  a  row  of  small  onions  calls  for 
skillful  work.  The  better  to  do  this  I 
throw  my  ground  into  ridges  before 
planting  the  seed.  By  working  it  over 
with  the  horse  hoe  in  the  direction  the 
rows  are  to  run  it  is  left  in  very  high 
ridges  with  furrows  30  inches  apart,  be¬ 
tween.  By  working  over  these  ridges 
with  rakes  and  roller  a  compact  seed 
bed  is  secured  with  ridges  about  20  inches 
wide.  Near  the  edges  of  the  ridges  I 
plant  rows  of  onions  with  the  drill.  This 
leaves  a  furrow  between  “  every  other 
row.”  But  sometimes  even  in  March  my 
ground  is  too  dry  to  germinate  the  seeds. 
Unless  it  is  quite  moist  after  the  seed  bed 
has  been  put  in  ridges  and  furrows,  I  run 
water  through  the  patch  before  planting. 
This  has  always  given  me  the  best  re¬ 
sults  as  the  ground  is  then  fine  for  the 
use  of  the  drills. 

I  plant  the  seed  as  deep  as  it  is  possible 
to  run  the  best  Planet  Jr.  drill — nearly 
three  inches  deep.  This  I  believe  is  con¬ 
trary  to  the  practice  in  other  sections  of 
the  country,  and  on  heavier  soils.  I  have 
known  onions  to  sprout  when  planted  too 
shallow  and  then  dry  up  without  striking 
roots  deep  enough  to  reach  moisture.  This 
is  pi*obably  owing  to  the  extreme  heat  of 
our  climate  and  our  light  soil.  But  with 
moisture  and  a  proper  depth  in  planting, 
we  can  show  a  beautiful  growth  of  this 
crop  in  the  early  spring.  For  that  reason 
we  are  not  limited  to  early  or  any  other 
standard  varieties.  The  large  Spanish 
onions  grow  and  ripen  in  this  climate 
under  the  conditions  possible  with  irriga¬ 
tion.  The  growth  of  the  crop  can  be 
pushed  to  a  surprising  degree  in  the  early 
months  and  the  water  can  be  withdrawn 
to  secure  a  uniformity  in  ripening  not 
known  under  other  conditions.  The 
ground  must  be  nicely  furi’owed  and  the 
water  kept  strictly  within  limits.  In  this 
l'egion  of  sand  and  scorching  heat  if  the 
water  spreads  to  the  row  and  “  floods” 
the  green,  growing  plant  it  scalds  it  and 
ruin  is  worked  there  all  that  summer. 
The  water  should  be  applied  below  the 
growing  plant  and  so  far  from  it  that  the 
ground  will  not  become  saturated,  at 
least  to  the  extent  of  wetting.  At  no 
time  should  an  excess  of  water  be  used 
on  an  onion  crop.  Just  how  much  can 
be  determined  only  by  observation. 
I  have  thought  sometimes  that  a  patch 
needed  water  every  week  for  two  months 
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and  at  other  times  I  have  grown  better 
crops  with  only  one  watering  during  the 
summer.  A  little  water  and  much  culti¬ 
vation  is  a  good  axiom. 

The  value  of  irrigation  in  onion  culture 
cannot  be  over-estimated.  Water  seems 
to  bring  a  complete  fertilizer  with  it  and 
a  big  yield  of  onions  (given  a  good  stand) 
is  an  absolute  certainty.  It  is  surely  a 
great  satisfaction  to  be  free  from  all 
anxiety  about  climatic  conditions,  and  the 
farmer  who  waters  his  crops  artificially 
in  this  unvarying  climate  holds  the  key 
to  the  secret  of  large  yields. 

Does  it  Pay  to  Pull  Corn  Tassels  P 

•  G.  W.  McClure,  Illinois  Experiment 
Station. — In  a  recent  issue  among  other 
things  a  reference  was  made  to  the  in¬ 
creased  yield  of  corn  as  a  result  of  pull¬ 
ing  out  the  tassels,  as  shown  by  an  ex¬ 
periment  at  Cornell,  N.  Y.  No  notice 
appears  to  have  been  taken  of  a  more 
recent  statement  from  the  Nebraska  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  where  the  opposite  re¬ 
sult  was  obtained.  [Yes,  notice  was  taken 
of  it.  Of  many  such  trials  those  men¬ 
tioned  here  are  the  only  unfavorable 
ones.  Eds.]  This,  the  Illinois  Station, 
last  season  pulled  out  tassels  from  both 
sweet  and  dent  corn.  The  dent  corn 
gave  a  slightly  decreased  yield  and  the 
sweet  corn  a  decrease  of  nearly  10  per 
cent.  The  male  or  staminate  blossoms 
were  kept  picked  off  two  hills  of  pump¬ 
kins  and  four  hills  of  cucumbers,  leaving 
others  as  checks,  and  the  result  showed 
no  advantage  either  way.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  production  of  pollen  is  an 
exhaustive  process,  but  it  is  a  question  if 
the  mutilation  of  a  plant  from  emascula¬ 
tion  is  not  as  exhaustive  as  the  natural 
development  of  pollen.  I  do  not  believe 
any  one  argues  that  the  steer  or  gelding 
makes  a  larger  or  better  developed  ani¬ 
mal  as  a  result  of  castration,  though 
there  is  no  doubt  the  form  is  changed  in 
many  important  respects.  If  it  can  be 
proved  that  pulling  out  the  tassels  of 
corn  or  taking  off  the  staminate  blos¬ 
soms  of  pumpkins  increases  the  yield,  it 
would  go  a  long  ways  towards  settling 
the  question  as  to  whether  the  pistillate 
strawberry  is  or  is  not  necessarily  more 
productive  than  the  one  with  perfect 
flowers.  It  would  also  be  in  order  then 
to  produce  a  variety  of  corn  bearing 
smaller  tassels. 


A  letter  from  C.  E.  Walsworth,  of 
Marshallton,  Iowa,  the  originator  of  the 
Iowa  Beauty  Strawberry,  states  that  The 
Rural’s  note  is  the  first  intimation  that 
he  has  had  that  its  name  has  been  changed 
to  “  Childs.”  The  amount  of  money, 
could  it  be  estimated,  that  first  and  last 
has  been  spent  by  the  public  for  the 
same  novelties  advertised  under  different 
names  would  probably  reach  an  astound¬ 
ing  sum,  while  it  would  show  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  laws  to  punish  such  offenses . 

Annie  L.  Jack,  one  of  The  Rural’s 
oldest  contributors,  favors  us  with  the 
following  bits  of  sterling  advice  : 

Do  you  want  to  teach  the  youth  of 
this  generation  to  respect  the  farm  and 
to  hanker  after  it  as  a  means  of  ob¬ 
taining  a  livelihood  ?  Then  influence  the 
literature  of  the  day  to  respect  the  farmer, 
and  to  cease  the  caricatures  of  his  foibles. 

In  purchasing  land,  let  it  be  after  a 
heavy  rain.  Then  you  will  see  if  the  soil 
is  porous,  or  if  it  bakes  badly,  also  how 
the  water  runs  on  it.  In  regard  to  a  clear 
title  be  sure  : 

That  no  woman  doth  to  it  lay  claim, 

By  dowry,  jointure,  or  some  other  name . 

Make  your  children  shareholders  in 
your  profits.  They  will  not  fail,  and  will 

pay  you  the  best  interest . 

Encourage  them  to  search  for  insects, 
and  to  distinguish  friends  from  enemies.. 

Color  is  no  object,  a  good  horse  can¬ 
not  be  of  a  bad  color . 


The  writer  of  these  notes  has  been 
looking  over  the  analyses  of  fertilizers, 
not  for  the  first  time — not  for  the  hun¬ 
dredth  time — of  the  “  leading  ”  and  lesser 
manufacturers  of  the  country,  as  shown 
in  the  annual  report  of  the  Connecticut 
Experiment  Station,  whose  statements 
go  without  a  question  as  to  their  trust¬ 
worthiness.  They  show,  as  they  (and 
like  reports)  have  shown  for  years  that 
the  profits  of  most  of  these  firms  are  ex¬ 
cessive.  The  station  reports  are  made 
upon  the  retail  values  of  the  raw  mater¬ 
ials.  Thus  potash  as  muriate  is  reckoned 
at  4%  cents  per  pound;  as  sulphate  at 
5%.  Phosphoric  acid  soluble  in  water 
is  reckoned  at  eight  cents;  in  fine  bone 
at  seven  cents,  in  coarse  bone  and  tank¬ 
age  at  three  cents.  Nitrogen  in  nitrates 
is  reckoned  at  14%  cents  the  pound. 
At  wholesale  muriate  of  potash  is  worth 
about  3.60  the  pound  instead  of  4%  at 
retail.  Sulphate  of  potash  is  worth  about 
4.40  instead  of  5%  at  retail.  The  man¬ 
ufacturer  buys  his  goods  at  these  or 
similar  prices.  lie  then  grinds  and 
mixes  them,  bags  or  barrels,  then  stores 
and  transports  them  to  dealers  or  agents, 
Dong  credits,  interest  on  the  investment 
and  bad  debts  add  to  their  cost . 

Now  let  us  take  the  first  page  we  come 
to  (72)  and  see  what  per  cent  of  profit 
based  upon  the  retail  valuation  of  the  raw 
material  some  of  the  manufacturers  make. 
On  page  72  there  are  13  analyses  of 
“special  manures.”  The  average  cost 
(price)  is  $39,90  per  ton.  The  average 
estimate  of  value  as  made  by  the  station 
is  $32.36  per  ton,  estimating  the  profits 
upon  the  retail  value  of  the  raw  material. 
Here  is  an  average  profit  of  about  24  per 

cent . 

( Continued  on  next  page. ) 
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Wind  engine4 


AND 

Gem 


St  ee 
roWER 

When  famished  with  Grnphlt©  Bearing*,! 
the  GEM  WIND  ENGINE  requires  not 
oiling.  no  climbing  of  towers,  no  hinged  orj 
frail-jointed  towers,  and  practically  no  atten-r 
tlon,  yet  i9  guaranteed  more  durable  than! 
other  Mills  that  are  oiled.  Truly  a  GEM,* 
and  worth  its  weight  in  gold.  The  ^ 
GEM  STEEL  TOWER  is  made  trian-J 
gular  in  shape,  the  corners  and  girts  being! 
of  angle  steel;  the  braces  are  steel  rods,  each  f 
of  which  can  be  firmly  drawn  up,  inde-f 
pendent  of  the  other.  It  combines  beauty,! 
strength,  durability  and  simplicity  to  the! 
greatest  degree,  and  is  much  more  easily! 
erected  than  a  tower  made  of  wood,  r 
We  al«»o  manufacture  the  Celebrated! 

HALLADAY  Standard  _  Pump-J 
ing  and  Geared  Wind  Mills,  thef 
Standard  VANELESS  and  U  S. 
SOLID  WHEEL  Wind  Mills. 
Pumps,  Tanks.  HORSE  HAYj 
TOOLS,  and  the  most  com¬ 
plete  line  of  WIND  MILLj 
SPECIALTIES. 

Send  for  catalogue.  Address 

U.  S.  WIND  ENGINE  & 

PUMP  CO., 

BATAVIA,  ILL., U.S.A,' 


S.'S  a 
-lo 
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BRANCH  OFFICKS: 

Omaha,  Neb.;  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


depots : 

Boston,  Mass.;  Ft.  Worth,  Tei. 


GENUINE  PHILADELPHIA 


Lawn  Mower. 


HAND  SIZES  10  TO  20  INCHES. 
1JOTH  OPEN  AND  SOLID  CYLINDERS. 
PONY  AND  HORSE  30  AND  3G  INCHES. 
LAWN  SWEEPERS  and  GRASS  EDGERS. 


GRAHAM, EMLEN  &  PASSMORE, 
631  Market  St.,  Philadelphia,  Penn. 


^tUjsrcUuttrousi  Advertising. 

If  you  name  Thk  It.  N.-Y.  to  our  advertisers  you 
may  be  pretty  sure  of  prompt  replies  and  right 
treatment. 


Now 

Is  the  Time 

To  purify  your  blood  and  fortify  your  system  against 
the  debilitating  effects  of  spring  weather.  At  no 
other  season  Is  the  bitter  taste  in  the  mouth  more 
prominent,  the  breath  so  offensive,  the  drowsy  dizzi¬ 
ness  so  frequent,  or  that  extreme  tired  feeling  so 
prevalent.  Hood's  Sarsaparilla  Is  just  the  medicine 
to  build  up  the  system,  purify  the  blood,  cure  bilious¬ 
ness  and  headache,  overcome  that  tired  feeling,  and 
create  a  good  appetite. 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Where  other  preparations  fail.  Be  sure  to  get  Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla.  It  is  Peculiar  to  Itself. 

Hood’s  Pills  cure  Sick  Headache. 


sSOOTHInG 

JJerlinc 

PenetratihG 


\> 


^E-vOT/y 

,  V*  ORIGINATED 


For  INTERNAL  as  much  as  EXTERNAL  use. 

JOHNSON’S 

Anodyne  Liniment 

Dropped  on  Sugar,  Children  Dove  If. 
Every  Traveler  should  have  a  bottle  of  it  in  his  satchel. 
Acts  promptly.  Always  ready  to  use,  for  Coughs,  Colds, 
Sore  Throat,  Tonsilitis,  Colie,  Cramps  and  Pains.  Re¬ 
lieves  Summer  Complaints,  Cuts  and  Bruises  like  magic. 
Cures  Croup,  Asthma,  Catarrh,  Bronchitis,  Cholera- 
Morbus,  Chilblains,  Chaps,  Soreness  in  Body  or  Limps, 
Stiff  Muscles  or  Strains.  Inhale  for  Nervous  Headache. 
Ill’st’d  Pamphlet  free.  Sold  everywhere.  Price  35  cts. 


J.I.CaseT.M.  Co., 

RACINE,  WISCONSIN. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Ironsides  “Agitator” 


THRESHERS. 


(D ingee)  Woodbury  SweepPowers, 
Tread  Powers  and  Saw  Frames, 
Swinging  Stackers, 
Self-Feeders  and  Band  Cutters, 
Saw  Mills, 

Portable,  Traction  and  Skid 

ENGINES. 

Catalogue  Mailed  FREE. 


The  ROCKER  WASHER 

has  proved  the  most  satis¬ 
factory  of  any  Washer 
ever  placed  upon  the  mar¬ 
ket.  It  iB  warranted  to 
wash  an  ordinary  family 
washing  of  100  pieces  in 
One  Hour,  as  clean  as 
can  be  washed  on  the 
washboard.  Write  for 
prices  and  full  description. 


AGENTS  WANTED  ON  SALARY 

“  or  COMMISSION,  to  handle  the  New 
*  ■  PatentCbemlcal  Ink  Krasing  Pencil.  Agents  making 
$50  per  week.  Monroe  Eraser  Mf’g  Co.  x  1T5,  LaCrosse,  Wis. 


HOOKER  WASHER  CO., 


Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 


Liberal  Inducements  to 
live  agents. 


1892. 
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For  Over  Thirty  Tears 

have  always  had  very  pleasant  dealings  together,  the 
mblic  and  myself,  and  I  again  have  the  pleasure  of 
presenting  to  them  my  Annual  Vegetable  and 
Flower  Seed  Catalogue.  .  It  contains  .the  usual 
immense  variety  of  seed,  with  such  new  kinds  added 
as  have  proved  to  be  real  acquisitions.  Raising  many 
of  these  varieties  myself,  on  my  four  seed  farms, 
and  testing  others,  I  am  able  to  warrant  their  fresh- 
_ nd  purity,  under  such  reasonable  conditions  as  are  con¬ 
tained  in  my  Catalogue.  Having  been  their  original  intro¬ 
ducer,  I  am  headquarters  for  choice  Cory  Corn,  Miller  Melon. 
Eclipse  Beet,  Hubbard  Squash,  Deep  Head,  All  Seasons  and 
Warren  Cabbage.  Etc.,  Etc.  Catalogue  FREE  to  all. 

J,  H.  OKEliOKY  as  SON,  Marblehead,  Mata. 
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What  Others  Say. 

( Continued .) 

Now  we  will  examine  the  next  page 
(73)  of  12  analyses,  nearly  all  of  promi¬ 
nent  dealers.  The  average  cost  (price) 
per  ton  of  the  fertilizers  is  .$37.  The 
station  estimate  of  value  of  analyses  is 
$26.20  per  ton,  an  average  profit  upon  the 
retail  valuation  of  the  raw  materials  of 
over  40  (41.50)  per  cent.  In  the  worst 
case  the  profit  is  54  per  cent.  In  the  low¬ 
est  estimate  the  profit  is  34  per  cent . 

On  the  other  hand,  page  36  of  this  same 
report  gives  20  analyses  showing  that 
the  real  value  of  the  fertilizers  ranges 
from  1  to  25  per  cent  more  than  the  price 
which  the  manufacturers  or  agents  ask 
for  them.  For  example,  Peter  Cooper’s 
hone  dust  is  valued  at  $37.41  per  ton. 
The  price  is  only  $28.  At  this  rate  one 
might  reasonably  infer  that  the  other 
firms  would  engage  every  ton  of  Cooper’s 
hone  in  advance,  that  may  be  put  upon 
the  market . 

We  might  mention  several  firms  that 
advertise  in  The  R.  N.  Y.  whose  goods 
in  odd  instances  “value”  for  more  than 
their  cost.  This  might,  however,  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  puff  for  our  friends,  while 
Cooper’s  bone  is  never  advertised . 

These  figures  are  presented,  good  read¬ 
ers,  to  show  cause  why  every  one  of  you 
that  buys  commercial  fertilizers  should 
know  what  you  are  about . 

Picea  Okientauis. — The  London  Gar¬ 
den  says  that  for  dry  spots,  with  a  poor 
gravelly  subsoil,  where  the  common  Nor¬ 
way  Spruce  refuses  to  grow  altogether, 
or  only  drags  on  a  miserable  existence, 
and  generally  soon  becomes  infested  with 
red  spider  and  looks  very  wretched,  the 
Oriental  Spruce  can  be  strongly  recom¬ 
mended.  It  is  true  it  is  not  a  remarkably 
fast  grower,  but  it  forms  a  neat,  compact 
pyramid  of  vivid  green,  and  produces  its 
pretty  small  cones  in  profusion.  As  a 
single  specimen  on  a  lawn,  where  larger 
growing  trees  would  be  out  of  place,  it 
cannot  fail  to  win  the  admiration  of  lovers 
of  trees. 

Among  all  the  evergreen  specimens 
growing  on  the  Rural  Grounds  not  one  is 
more  valued  than  the  Oriental  Spruce. 
A  featui’e  of  this  tree  not  half  appreciated 
is  its  beautiful  little  cones  that  resemble 
strawberries  both  in  shape  and  color .... 

W.  F.  Massey,  Horticulturist  of  the 
North  Carolina  Experiment  Station, 
writes  as  follows:  “In  regard  to  what 
The  Rural  says  about  Extra  Early  peas, 
I  have  no  doubt,  from  my  experience, 
that  there  is  hardly  an  appreciable  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  Extra  Earlies  offered 
by  leading  Northern  seedsmen.  They  are 
all  well  ‘  rogued  ’  samples  of  the  Daniel 
O’Rourke  strain,  better  than  the  ordinary 
Daniel  O’Rourke  because  better  ‘  rogued.’ 
The  strain  represented  by  Victor,  Han¬ 
cock,  etc.,  is  better  and  earlier.  I  have 
repeatedly  tried  the  Extra  Earlies  from 
different  sources,  and  would  not  care  the 
toss  of  a  penny  between  any  of  the  well 
rogued  samples  of  the  Daniel  O’Rourke 
strain.” . 

To  say  that  there  is  no  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  “well  rogued”  strains  of 
Extra  Early  peas  sold  by  leading  North¬ 
ern  seedsmen  is  to  say  that  they  are  all 
grown  under  equally  favorable  conditions 
and  rogued  with  equal  care ;  that  the 
seed  is  gathered  and  cared  for  in  the 
same  way,  and,  finally,  that  one  leading 
firm  is  as  painstaking  and  experienced 
as  another.  The  R.  N.-Y.,  some  10  years 
ago,  planted  samples  of  Extra  Earlies 
from  a  number  of  the  largest  seed  firms 
in  the  North.  There  were  notable  dif¬ 
ferences  between  them.  Some  strains 
matured  the  entire  yield  “  all  at  once.” 
One  full  picking  ended  them.  There 
were  also  differences  as  to  the  average 
number  of  seeds  to  a  pod;  some  were  uni¬ 
formly  better  filled  than  others ;  some 
bore  the  peas  higher  than  others  ;  some 
were  six  inches  taller  than  others.  The 
result  was  an  easy  decision  that,  were 
we  engaged  in  market  gardening,  we 
would  assuredly  select  the  strain  of  one 


leading  seedsman  rather  than  that  of 

another . 

Prof.  Massey’s  conclusion  that  Pon- 
derosa  “  in  its  present  shape  is  worth¬ 
less,”  is,  we  fancy,  a  hasty  one.  The 
quality  of  this  variety  alone  is  a  decided 
point  in  its  favor.  True,  it  does  not 
ripen  about  the  stem  and  many  have  “  a 
hard  core.”  Still  the  quality  is  superior 
to  that  of  any  other  large  tomato  we 
know  of . 

Mb.  A.  M.  Niciiol,  the  originator  of  the 
Stone,  advises  us  that  his  greatest  novelty 
in  tomatoes  is  a  variety  bearing  varie¬ 
gated  foliage,  the  fruit  being  “  fine.” 
This  reminds  us  of  the  variegated  Early 
Rose  potato,  introduced  many  years  ago 
by  B.  K.  Bliss.  The  leaves  were  beauti¬ 
fully  marked  with  yellow,  but  it  was 

never  valued  except  as  an  oddity . 

II.  A.  Dreek,  the  Philadelphia  seeds¬ 
man  and  florist,  sends  us  a  strong  plant 
of  Clematis  Davidiana,  which  is  one  of 
the  bush  or  erect-growing  sorts  with 
which  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  had  little  or  no 
experience.  It  is  described  as  growing 
about  three  feet  high,  the  leaves  in 
whorls,  the  flowers  clustering  in  the 
greatest  profusion  around  each  whorl, 
making  several  tiers  of  clusters  extend¬ 
ing,  one  above  the  other,  from  near  the 
ground  to  the  top  of  the  plant.  The 
flowers  are  described  as  long,  tubular, 
bell-shaped,  of  a  deep  lavender  color 

and  very  fragrant . 

Mu.  W.  Robinson,  in  a  scorching  re¬ 
view  of  a  new  book  entitled  “The  For¬ 
mal  Garden  in  England,”  says  :  “How 
much  better  it  would  be  for  every  art  if 
it  were  impossible  for  men  to  write  about 
things  of  which  they  have  not  even  ele¬ 
mentary  knowledge.” . 

“  Mili.o  Maize,”  an  absurd  name  given 
two  years  after  it  was  disseminated  as 
Rural  Branching  Sorghum,  is  prized  as  a 
fodder  plant  in  many  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  It  branches  freely,  and  the  stumps 
start  into  immediate  growth  after  the 
first  stalks  are  cut  off  in  August.  Seed 
was  sent  gratis  to  subscribers  about  10 
years  ago.  Leading  firms  still  catalogue 

it  as  Rural  Branching  Sorghum . 

A  writer  in  the  Michigan  Farmer  says 
that  he  has  been  raising  potatoes  for  the 
past  20  years  on  from  5  to  20  acres  each 
year,  and  that  scab  was  more  prevalent 
when  he  began  than  it  is  now.  He 
attributes  it  to  the  wire-worm  and  not  to 

fungus . 

The  ed-tor  of  the  above  journal  says 
that  in  conversation  with  several  barley 
growers  in  Michigan,  it  was  the  opinion 
that  more  of  two-rowed  could  be  grown 
per  acre  than  of  six-rowed,  and  that  it  was 
probably  better  to  grow  it  for  feed.  All, 
however,  were  unanimous  in  saying  that 
what  was  grown  for  malting  purposes 

must  be  of  the  six-rowed  variety . 

The  results  of  recent  German  experi¬ 
ments  seem  to  show  that  sodium  may  fill 
a  very  important  function  in  case  of  a. 
deficiency  in  potassium,  and  that  it  is 
therefore  not  to  be  regarded  as  an  alto¬ 
gether  useless  plant  constituent.  These 
experiments  show  that  the  practice  of 
applying  salt  to  the  soil  is  a  rational  one 
from  a  scientific  standpoint,  and  that  the 
large  amount  of  sodium  salts  contained 
in  many  of  the  Stassfurt  salts  is  not  to 
be  regarded  as  useless  ballast,  but  as 
possessing  certain  values  for  the  nutri¬ 
tion  of  plants . 

Bordeaux  Mixture. — In  a  barrel  that 
will  hold  45  gallons  dissolve  six  pounds 
of  copper  sulphate,  using  8  or  10  gallons 
of  water  or  as  much  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  purpose.  In  a  tub  or  half  barrel 
slake  four  pounds  of  fresh  lime.  When 
completely  slaked  add  enough  water  to 
make  a  creamy  whitewash.  Pour  this, 
slowly  into  the  barrel  containing  the 
copper-sulphate  solution,  using  a  coarse 
gunny  sack  stretched  over  the  head  of 
the  barrel  for  a  strainer.  Finally  fill  the 
barrel  with  water,  stir  thoroughly,  and 
the  mixture  is  ready  for  use.  Prepared 
in  this  way  the  cost  of  one  gallon  of  the 
mixture  will  not  exceed  one  cent,  the 


price  of  copper  sulphate  being  seven  cents 
per  pound  and  of  lime  30  cents  per  bushel. 
In  all  cases  it  is  desirable  to  use  pow¬ 
dered  copper  sulphate,  as  it  costs  but 
little  more  and  dissolves  much  more  read¬ 
ily.  It  is  highly  important  also  that 

fresh  lime  be  used . 

It  will  be  seen  by  those  familiar  with 
former  suggestions  made  by  the  author¬ 
ities  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  that  the  strength  of  this 
mixture  has  been  diminished  one-half. 
It  was  found  as  the  result  of  experiments 
made  in  1891  that  a  mixture  of  this 
strength,  and  even  much  weaker,  gave 
practically  as  good  results  as  the  old 
formula,  which  required  six  pounds  of 
copper  sulphate  and  four  pounds  of  lime 

to  22  gallons  of  water . 

Montbretias  are  Iridaceous  plants 
often  called  Tritonias.  M.  crocosmise flora 
is  like  a  small  gladiolus  throwing  up  sev¬ 
eral  flower  stems  bearing  spikes  of  10  or 
12  orange-red  flowers,  blooming  from 
August  until  October.  The  bulbs  cost 
only  a  dollar  a  dozen . 

Abstracts. 

- Harper’s  Weekly  :  “  Any  person 

can  find  out  for  himself  the  advantage 
of  wide-tire  wheels  over  narrow  ones  by 
trying  to  cut  a  piece  of  meat  with  the 
back  of  the  knife  instead  of  the  edge.” 

- Meehan’s  Monthly  :  “  Many  a  time 

during  the  past  century  Crimson  Clover, 
Trifolium  incarnatum,  has  been  intro¬ 
duced  for  trial  with  the  idea  that  it  would 
be  better  for  agricultural  purposes  than 
our  common  Red  Clover.  Experimenters 
always  return  to  the  latter.  Just  now 
there  are  again  trials  with  the  same 
plant.  It  is  so  beautiful  that  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  it  cannot  maintain  any 
foothold  in  American  agriculture.” 


EUREKA  MOWER 


Improved  for  1892 


Malleable  Shoes,  new 
cut  Gear,  Taper  liar. 
Open  Guard, 
Improved 
Knife-bar,  new 
Hock  Shaft. 


5,  (i  and  7  feet. 


"""“HARROWS 

All  steel  frame  or 
channel  steel  draft 
bars  with  hard  wood 
cross  beams,  as  de¬ 
sired.  Sizes,  11,  16, 18 
and  22  Tooth,  lias 
\  o  K  <t  *1  A  I.  for 
strength  of  frame  or 
lightness  of  draft, 
folds  perfectly. 

EUREKA  CULTIVATORS 

^with  the  many  adjustments  and 
changes  that  can  be  made  on  the  M 
same  frame,  make  them  the  best 
cultivators  in  the  market.  A 

.1  or  7  Spring  Tooth.  5,  7  < 

6  Shovel  Tooth,  a  biller 
a  furrow  opener 
can  easily  be 
constructed  by 
the  farmer  from 
same  frame.  I 
Bend  for  catalogue  - 

EUREKA  MOWER  CO.  UTICA. N.Y. 


BE  HAPPY  WHILE  YOU  LIVE,  FOB 

,  YOU  WILL  BE  A  LONG  TIME  DEAD 

To  be  Happy  buy  a 

1STEEL  MILL 

AM)  A  DANDY  STEEL  TOWER* 


With  graphite  boxes  the  Dandy  Wind  Mill  re- 
quirt's  no  oil  for  years,  therefore  no  more  climb¬ 
ing  towers,  no  more  tilting  towers  to  break 
down  and  injure  you  or  your  cattle.  Needs  ng 
attention  and  is  warranted  to  last  longer  thaw 
other  mills  that  are  oiled,  and  Will  Be  Sent  t u 
Good  Parties  on  80  Days  Test  Trial.  If  not 
satisfactory  freight  will  be  paid  both  way%  The 
Dandy  Steel  Tower  is  a  Four  Corner  Tower,  th* 
corners  being  made  out  of  heavy  angle  steel.  The 
girts  and  braces  are  very  strong  and  substantial, 
and  of  the  very  best  steel  made.  It  is  the  most 
graceful,  strong  and  durable  tower  on  the  market, 
,  and  can  be  erected  in  one-half  the  time  of  awoodejo 
|  tower. We  will  not  allow  ourselves  to  be  uudmoWL 

Challenge  Wind  Mill  &  Feed  Mill  Co., 
Batavia,  Kane  Co.,  III. 
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RDCCniC  ^  UNIVERSAL  WEEDER  &  CULTIVATOR 

V  1 1  La  1m  m3  W  Endorsed  and  used  by  the  best  Farmers  throughout  the  country. 


“  The  Weeder  has  come  to  stay ; 
doubt  about  that.” 

T.  B.  TERRY. 
“  I  can  not  see  how  any  progress¬ 
ive  farmer  can  do  without  one.” 

J.  S.  WOODWARD. 


“  A  second  year’s  trial  convinces 
me  more  thau  ever  of  its  value.” 

JOHN  GOULD. 
“  It  fully  supersedes  the  hoe,  doing 
better  work  and  ten  times  as  fast.” 

W.  I.  CHAMBERLAIN. 


General 


“  The  Weeder  keeps  the  laud  clean  and  mellow,  and  is  just  what  I  have 
been  wanting  for  years.”  WALDO  F.  BROWN. 

THE  UNIVERSAL  WEEDER  CO.,  North  Wears,  N.  H. 

Agents:  THE  GEO.  L.  SQUIER  MFG.  CO.,  New  York.  N.  Y.;  JOHN  FOSTER,  Rochester,  N.  Y- 
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In  1887  The  B.  N.-Y.  tried  the  Polaris  and  Early 
Puritan  Potatoes  In  all  respects  they  seemed  alike, 
as  was  stated  at  the  time.  Now  that  readers  are  buy¬ 
ing  seed,  it  is  important  that  this  should  be  borne  in 
mind,  as  both  kinds  are  conspicuously  advertised  at  dif¬ 
ferent  prices.  *  * 

An  excellent  dairy  dairy  school  has  just  opened  at 
Cornell  University.  Tuition  is  free,  with  board  at  $3  to 
$3.50  per  week,  and  room  about  $1  per  week.  The 
first  term  of  nine  weeks  is  devoted  to  cheese  making. 
The  fall  term  covers  butter  making,  and  the  winter 
term  is  given  up  to  breeds  and  feeding.  A  student 
attending  this  school  can  also  take  the  lectures  in 
chemistry  and  other  sciences  that  bear  directly  upon 
dairying.  After  a  year’s  patient  study  at  such  a  course, 
a  young  man  should  have  little  difficulty  in  securing  a 
good  position.  Young  dairymen,  where  are  you  ? 

*  # 

In  1891  the  losses  of  property  by  fire  in  the  United 
States  amounted  to  $140,000,000.  Such  losses  are  the 
worst  that  can  befall  a  country.  The  money  filched  from 
the  pockets  of  taxpayers  by  bad  legislation,  as  well  as 
that  misappropriated  by  dishonesty  or  stolen  by  theft 
is  not  altogether  lost.  It  is  merely  transferred  from 
the  rightful  owner  to  another.  Eire  losses,  however, 
are  complete.  The  lost  property  is  converted  into 
smoke  and  ashes.  The  only  losses  that  can  be  com¬ 
pared  with  them  are  those  inflicted  on  agriculture  by 
unseasonable  weather  and  insect  depredations.  Both 
misfortunes  inflict  heavy  injury  on  individuals  with¬ 
out  benefiting  anybody. 

*  * 

According  to  the  latest  telegrams,  the  Indian  lands 
in  the  Dakotas  which  were  thrown  open  to  settlement 
last  week  have  not  yet  been  all  taken  up.  It  is 
announced  from  several  adjacent  towns  that  there  are 
plenty  of  farms  still  open  to  homesteaders.  Earlier 
dispatches  stated  very  positively  that  all  the  desirable 
land  in  the  Sisseton  Reservation  had  been  occupied  by 
the  first  tumultuous  rush  of  boomers.  We  hope  that 
the  later  news  has  not  been  promulgated  by  speculators 
who  look  for  heavy  profits  by  attracting  people  to  the 
Dakotas.  These  gentry  have  lots  of  land  on  hand 
which  they  are  quite  ready  to  sell  to  newcomers  at 
from  five  to  ten  times  the  government  price.  Such 
tricks  have  been  frequently  played  on  intending  home¬ 
steaders  before,  and  a  word  of  strong  caution  is  there¬ 
fore  now  necessary.  Both  of  the  Dakotas  have  a  fine 
prospect  before  them  without  resort  to  such  unscrupu¬ 
lous  means  of  increasing  their  population,  and  enrich¬ 
ing  a  few  reckless  speculators. 

*  * 

The  Canal  Committee  of  the  New  York  State  Senate 
reported  adversely  on  Senator  Smith’s  bill  directing 
the  State  to  build  and  operate  elevators  at  Buffalo. 
Whether  it  would  be  wise  for  the  State  to  do  this  work 
may  be  an  open  question  ;  but  of  the  necessity  of  tak¬ 
ing  some  measures  for  breaking  up  the  tyrannical 
monopoly  which  prevails  there  now,  there  can  be  no 
doubt.  There  are  between  30  and  40  elevators  in  that 
city,  and  they  have  formed  a  pool.  We  believe  less 
than  a  dozen  do  the  entire  work,  but  the  dividends  are 
large  enough  to  cover  the  stock  of  the  entire  pool.  In 
other  words,  the  people  are  mulcted  in  rates  heavy 
enough  to  pay  for  the  work  two  or  three  times  over. 
We  have  made  the  canals  free,  but  the  benefits  have 
not  accrued  to  the  people.  The  elevator  men  of  Buf¬ 
falo  have  seized  the  bulk  of  the  reduction  and  the  in¬ 
surance  men  have  the  rest.  The  poor  boatmen  are  no 
better  off  and  bid  fair  to  be  in  a  worse  condition  than 
before.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  how  much 
this  adverse  report  cost  the  elevator  monopoly. 

*  * 

Now  that  so  much  earnest  discussion  is  taking  place 
among  farmers  with  regard  to  the  currency  question, 
the  statement  just  issued  by  the  Treasury  Department 
is  of  special  interest.  It  shows  that  the  total  amount 
of  money  in  circulation  is  $1,009,558,892,  equivalent  to 
$24.74  for  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the  country. 
There  is  an  increase  of  $91,119,573  compared  with  the 
corresponding  date  last  year.  Judged  by  expansion 
in  trade,  high  wages  and  high  prices,  it  appears  that 
the  period  of  greatest  prosperity  the  country  has  ever 
enjoyed  was  in  1869-72,  and  yet  the  amount  of  money 
then  in  circulation  was  only  $17.00  per  capita.  In  the 


Treasury  statement  nine  kinds  of  money  are  enumer¬ 
ated  as  in  the  Treasury  or  in  circulation,  the  total 
amount  being  $2,236,494,518.  Silver  holds  by  far  the 
foremost  place  in  this  enormous  aggregate.  In  all 
there  are  $412,000,000  standard  silver  dollars  ;  $77,000,- 
000  in  subsidiary  silver  ;  $328,000,000  in  silver  certifi¬ 
cates,  and  $85,000,000  in  silver  Treasury  notes,  repre¬ 
senting  purchases  of  silver  bullion  at  the  rate  of 
4,500,000  ounces  per  month — a  total  of  $900,000,000. 
Of  paper  money  there  are  $340,000,000  “greenbacks,” 
$172,000,000  national  bank  notes,  and  $29,000,000  cur¬ 
rency  certificates,  leaving  $006,000,000  in  gold  coin  and 
$178,000,000  in  gold  certificates  to  fill  out  the  total.  Sta¬ 
tistics  are  generally  dry  to  the  average  reader,  but, 
under  the  present  circumstances,  these  seem  interesting. 
*  * 

The  average  price  of  coals  at  the  mines  is  $1.85  and 
at  tide-water  $3.50  per  ton  ;  while  the  average  price  to 
the  consumer  in  the  seaboard  States  is  at  least  $5.25. 
Thus  it  is  clear  what  the  producers  and  carriers  get. 
A  New  York  Legislative  committee  is  now  trying  to 
find  out  what  becomes  of  the  remaining  $1.75.  The 
jobbers  swear  that  they  never  make  more  than  10  to  15 
cents  per  ton,  while  the  retailers  swear  that  their 
profits  do  not  exceed  25  cents  per  ton.  What,  then, 
becomes  of  the  $1.35  or  $1.40  unaccounted  for  ?  Cer¬ 
tain  it  is  that  the  middlemen — both  jobbers  and  re¬ 
tailers — grow  rich  and  prosperous  on  their  share  of  the 
difference  between  the  price  the  producers  get  and  the 
price  the  consumers  pay,  and  in  spite  of  their  oaths  to 
the  contrary,  the  public  strongly  believes,  that  they 
pocket  the  missing  balance. 

*  * 

Some  interesting  facts  about  the  possibilities  of 
farming  in  the  arid  regions  are  given  in  a  bulletin  is¬ 
sued  by  the  Arizona  Experiment  Station.  Vast  tracts 
of  land,  within  irrigating  reach  of  the  rivers  of  Arizona 
now  lie  useless,  exposed  to  the  burning  sun.  This  soil 
is  warm,  easily  drained,  free  from  injurious  alkali  and 
not  deficient  in  plant  food.  All  it  needs  to  produce 
full  crops  is  water,  organic  matter  and  a  slight  admix¬ 
ture  of  clay  to  improve  its  mechanical  texture.  In  ir¬ 
rigating  water  from  the  rivers  and  in  Alfalfa  the 
whole  may  be  supplied.  Careful  analyses  of  the  Col¬ 
orado  River  water  show  that  in  one  acre  inch  or  the 
amount  needed  to  cover  the  acre  to  the  depth  of  one 
inch,  there  is  deposited  a  total  average  residue  of  818 
pounds  containing  204  pounds  of  clay,  58  pounds  of 
lime,  IX  of  potash,  1  1-5  of  phosphoric  acid  and  three- 
quarters  of  a  pound  of  nitrogen — the  whole  worth  over 
25  cents  as  manure,  entirely  aside  from  the  water.  In 
Colorado  about  40-acre  inches  can  be  profitably  em¬ 
ployed  on  a  crop.  This  amount  of  the  Colorado  River 
water  would  supply  over  50  pounds  of  potash,  48  of 
phosphoric  acid  and  30  of  nitrogen,  all  delivered  free 
on  the  soil.  With  Alfalfa  to  supply  “humus”  and  to 
catch  extra  nitrogen,  and  the  millions  of  bones  that 
lie  bleaching  in  the  sun  to  supply  needed  phosphoric 
acid,  the  Arizona  farmer  would  be  far  ahead  of  any 
“  chemical  and  clover  ”  farmer  yet  heard  from  in  re¬ 
duced  cost  of  manures. 

*  * 

A  vast  amount  of  money  has  been  collected  in  this 
country  from  credulous  people  by  unscrupulous  law¬ 
yers  and  “  agents  ”  who  persuade  them  that  great  es¬ 
tates  abroad  are  awaiting  claimants  and  that  they  are 
the  lucky  inheritors.  This  swindle  has  been  frequently 
exposed  in  The  Rural,  but  still  flourishes  rankly. 
The  latest  notorious  instance  “  went  the  rounds  of 
the  papers  ”  a  few  weeks  ago.  Widely  circulated  dis¬ 
patches  from  Springfield,  Ohio,  announced  that  the 
vast  Ilyde  estate,  consisting  of  $65,000,000  and  2,000 
acres  of  land  in  the  heart  of  London,  would  soon  be 
finally  settled  in  the  English  Court  of  Chancery,  and 
that  a  large  number  of  the  heirs  resided  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  and  contributions  were  solicited  from  them  to 
insure  a  due  representation  before  the  court.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  dupes,  it  is  reported,  represented  their  status 
in  that  connection,  and  contributed  more  or  less  lib¬ 
erally  to  the  “  investigating  fund.”  Investigations 
just  published  show  that  the  Court  of  Chancery  has 
never  heard  of  the  case,  and,  of  course,  that  no  such 
case  is  on  its  docket;  that  the  Bank  of  England  doesn’t 
hold  a  dollar  to  its  credit,  that  Hyde  Park,  London, 
which  is  claimed  to  be  a  part  of  it,  lias  for  centuries 
been  public  property,  and  that  the  whole  affair  is  a 
flagrant  fraud.  Will  this  instance  serve  as  a  warning 
to  greedy  dupes?  Certainly  not  ;  thousands  of  them 
will  still  fill  the  pockets  of  scheming  tricksters,  and 
even  many  of  the  bamboozled  “  heirs  of  the  Hyde  es¬ 
tate”  are  certain  to  continue  their  contributions. 

*  * 

The  number  of  farmers  who  believe  that  the  clover 
crop  is  their  best  nitrogen  factory  is  rapidly  increas¬ 
ing.  So  much  has  been  said  of  late  about  the  ability 
of  clover  and  other  legumes  to  collect  nitrogen  that 
the  theory  of  using  clover  sod  and  potash  and  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  becomes  very  plausible  indeed.  We  say 
theory,  because  that  is  all  it  is  to  the  majority  of 


farmers  who  use  fertilizers.  While  many,  on  favor¬ 
able  soils  and  with  proper  rotations,  have  been  able 
to  cut  down  their  purchases  of  the  costly  nitrogen,  the 
increased  sales  of  complete  fertilizers  indicate  that  the 
majority  have  not  reduced  the  new  system  to  a  fact. 
The  connecting  link  between  theory  and  fact  is  experi¬ 
ment.  How  shall  a  farmer  experiment,  from  the  top 
or  bottom  ?  Shall  he  begin  with  the  complete  fertil¬ 
izer  for  a  standard  and  gradually  reduce  the  nitrogen 
in  other  mixtures  until  he  knows  how  much  nitrogen 
he  can  afford  to  buy,  or  shall  he  use  potash  and  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  on  sod  as  the  standard  and  use  increased 
quantities  of  nitrogen  on  smaller  areas  for  compari¬ 
son  ?  The  answer  will  depend  upon  the  farmer’s  loca¬ 
tion.  If  he  is  situated  where  his  products  bring  the 
highest  prices,  there  will  be  less  risk  in  the  first  plan. 
If  he  is  selling  in  a  low  market,  the  other  way  may 
pay  him  better.  The  great  problem  is  how  to  reduce 
the  cost  of  nitrogen,  and  whether  a  man  works  from 
the  top  or  the  bottom  he  should  coax  the  clover  plant 
with  all  his  arts.  *  * 

Brevities. 

Oh!  The  “  know-it-all”  man  has  come  to  town, 

He’ll  settle  your  business  right  up  brown, 

Tell  you  just  how  you  should  run  your  affairs, 

From  paying  your  taxes  to  saying  your  prayers. 

Give  you  a  pointer  on  any  tough  plan, 

Mighty  big  head  has  the  ”  know-it-all”  man. 

Modestly  state  what  you  think  is  so— 

“  Knew  It  all  25  years  ago. 

Chestnuts!”  The  "  know-it-all”  man  will  say 
“I  wouldn't  live  back  in  yesterday; 

Can’t  expect  me  to  learn  things  of  you. 

Why  don’t  you  brace  up  on  something  newt” 

No  use  to  argue  with  “  know-it-all”  men, 

Prove  that  you’re  right  to  a  dot,  and  then 

They’ll  only  wag  that  provoking  head 

Blandly  and  say:  “Why!  That’s  just  what  I  said!” 

No  use  to  thump  him  or  curse  or  kick, 

Not  a  spot  on  him  where  light  can  stick. 

Nature  provided  for  him  in  her  plan. 

Got  to  endure  him — the  “  know-it-all”  man. 

Dk.  Hoskins  seems  to  have  discovered  an  aunt  of  nitrogen. 

In  plowing  an  acre  eight  inches  deep,  your  horses  lift  over  1,000  tons 
of  soil 

We  have  less  respect  than  ever  for  the  cut-worm.  It  will  eat  the 
tobacco  plant. 

Who  have  found  that  separated  cream  does  not  satisfy  the  ice 
cream  makers  ? 

Prof.  A.  J.  Cook  leaves  the  Michigan  Agricultural  College  for 
Pomona  College,  California. 

WE  want  more  facts  on  that  smoke-frost  question.  Is  Jack  Frost 
afraid  of  smoke  in  your  berry  patch? 

WK  are  glad  to  see  our  friend  come  to  the  rescue  of  the  skunk  on 
page  283.  Who  is  to  deny  that  he  is  right? 

A  small  plot  has  been  planted  to  the  rye-wheat  hybrids  of  The  R. 
N.-Y.  The  Intention  to  see  what  they  will  do  as  a  spring  grain. 

Large,  handsome  kernels  of  the  Seven-head  or  Egyptian  wheat 
were  carefully  planted  two  weeks  ago  1)4  inch  deep  in  rich  soil.  Not 
a  kernel  germinated.  It  was  six  years  old. 

The  government  of  Argentina  has  raised  the  tariff  on  American 
playing  cards  from  $40  to  $00  per  gross.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
why?  Are  games  of  chance  a  luxury  or  a  necessity  in  that  country? 

If  this  “  Western  competition  ”  has  made  grain  a  losing  crop,  and 
you  think  said  competition’s  come  to  stay,  don’t  sit  and  twirl  your 
fingers  while  the  wheels  of  labor  stop;  get  up  and  hustle,  find  a  crop  to 
pay. 

The  man  who  wants  to  buy  a  Jersey  bull  and  who  has  not  made  a 
study  of  pedigrees  will  have  to  trust  a  good  deal  to  the  honesty  of  a 
reputable  breeder  to  supply  what  he  needs.  A  trade-mark  for  honesty 
is  valuable  property  whether  one  sells  bulls,  fertilizers  or  flour. 

Prof.  Roberts  well  says  that  many  farmers  now  use  land  plaster 
in  their  stables  Instead  of  spreading  it  directly  on  the  clover.  It  is  in 
many  respects  a  good  change.  The  plaster  is  just  as  effective  in  the 
clover  field,  while  it  brings  along  lots  of  good  workers  that  would  have 
run  away  had  it  not  arrested  and  held  them  for  trial. 

A  youth  of  17  in  this  city  was  recently  convicted  of  forgery.  The 
Judge  said  he  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  him— the  young  prisoner 
was  so  thoroughly  evil  and  so  hardened  in  crime.  He  wished  that  he 
cculd  order  a  stout  man  to  thoroughly  horsewhip  him.  There  are 
times  when  a  shingle— with  a  hole  in  it— is  an  incentive  to  virtue. 

The  Colorado  potato  beetle  has  reached  Nova  Scotia  in  force  and 
promises  to  do  serious  damage  within  a  few  years.  From  some  notes 
printed  in  Insect  Life,  it  appears  that  the  farmers  in  Nova  Scotia  want 
to  go  to  law  against  the  intruder.  Several  propose  a  law  for  compell¬ 
ing  every  farmer  to  use  Paris-green  and  a  line  for  neglect!  Why  not  ? 

Georgia  farmers  have  been  discussing  the  cost  of  growing  a  pound 
of  cotton.  The  average  cost  is  put  at  eight  cents,  while  men  who  prac¬ 
tice  high  farming  have  been  able  to  reduce  the  cost  to  four.  These 
men  used  fewer  acres  and  more  manure.  There  is  surer  profit  always 
in  cutting  down  the  cost  of  production  than  in  trying  to  sell  for  a 
higher  price. 

A  grasshopper  plague  in  the  West  is  announced  for  this  summer. 
A  similar  visitation  in  1874  is  estimated  to  have  cost  the  farmers  of 
the  Mississippi  Valley  not  less  than  $50,000,000.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  progress  of  entomology  and  fresh  discoveries  in  preventives  of 
insect  depredations  in  the  last  18  years,  will  greatly  diminish  the  losses 
from  a  like  affliction,  even  should  the  vaticinations  of  the  prophets 
prove  true. 

Prof.  Lintner  told  the  bee  keepers  that  he  wanted  further  proof 
that  bees  are  killed  in  any  large  numbers  by  spraying  apple  trees  for 
the  codling  moth.  He  wants  samples  of  bees  apparently  killed  In  this 
way.  Analysis  would  settle  the  matter.  Bee  keepers  generally  are 
convinced  that  many  bees  are  poisoned  by  spraying.  This  is  why  ef¬ 
forts  have  been  made  in  several  States  to  regulate,  by  law,  the  time 
for  spraying  apple  trees. 

Judging  by  the  number  of  “green  goods”  circulars  which  have 
been  received  by  subscribers  to  The  R.  N.-Y.,  and  by  them  forwarded 
to  us,  the  sharpers  must  he  pushing  their  business  with  renewed 
energy.  Of  course,  readers  of  The  Rural  will  not  be  caught  in  any 
such  dishonorable  business— they  have  been  too  often  informed  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  swindle.  It  would  be  well  to  mention  the  matter  to 
neighbors  who  do  not  read  The  Rural  and  who  might  be  tempted  by 
the  specious  promises  of  these  sharp  scoundrels. 

Now  comes  the  statement  that  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal 
Company  will  sell  its  coal  through  the  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Com¬ 
pany,  as  soon  as  the  new  Board  of  Directors  can  be  chosen.  This 
means  another  shackle  on  the  consumers.  We  shall  next  hear  that 
the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Co.  has  joined  the  combination.  If  there  ever 
was  a  propaganda  for  State  socialism,  these  immense  corporations  are 
just  that  and  nothing  more.  They  are  demonstrating  what  can  be 
done  by  vast  aggregations  of  capital  and  doing  all  in  their  power  to 
make  necessary  a  more  paternal  government  in  the  interests  of  the 
masses.  They  will  some  day  get  a  practical  application  of  the  lesson 
they  are  teaching. 
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I.  W.  Rushmore  &  Co.,  of  Brooklyn,  milk  dealers, 
have  a  creamery  at  Norwich,  N.  Y.  They  pay  the 
producers  two  cents  per  quart  for  six  months,  begin¬ 
ning  with  April,  and  three  cents  per  quart  for  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  year. 

W.  W.  Weston  is  building  a  new  and  large  butter 
and  cheese  factory  at  Honesdale,  Pa.  He  has  been  in 
the  business  for  several  years,  and  this  is  a  movement 
in  the  direction  of  consolidating  his  work. 

A  Possible  Change  in  Milk  Freight  Rates. 
There  are  indications  of  a  disturbance  in  the  matter 
of  freight  on  the  milk  coming  to  the  Metropolis.  The 
Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  Railroad,  when  it 
first  went  into  the  milk  business,  or  rather  when  it 
farmed  out  its  milk  business  to  a  subordinate  organiza¬ 
tion,  inaugurated,  through  this  body,  a  very  effective 
means  of  building  up  its  trade.  It  built  and  equipped 
milk  receiving  stations  or  creameries  at  almost  any 
point  along  its  line,  where  it  could  find  parties  who 
would  rent  them  at  a  nominal  rate  and  conduct  a  milk 
shipping  business.  Under  this  stimulus,  its  traffic 
grew  from  the  smallest  to  the  second  on  the  list  and 
at  times,  it  rivaled  the  largest. 

In  January  last,  the  N.  Y.,  O.  and  W.  Railway  an¬ 
nounced  that  on  April  1,  its  milk  train  service  was  to 
be  extended  and  in  the  circular  announcing  this,  took 
the  opportunity  of  offering  to  “erect  and  rent  at  a 
nominal  rent  to  responsible  parties  ”  creameries  along 
its  route.  Pursuant  to  this  offer,  it  has  put  up  five 
such  milk-receiving  stations,  presumably  to  its  benefit. 
Of  course,  the  total  consumption  of  milk  was  not  in¬ 
creased  by  these  business  facilities,  and  what  one  rail¬ 
way  gained  in  business  was  lost  by  others.  Probably 
the  greatest  sufferer  has  been  the  New  York,  Susque¬ 
hanna  and  Western,  the  milk  traffic  of  which  has 
seriously  fallen  off.  And  now  this  railroad  is  kicking 
vigorously,  threatening  to  cut  the  rate  on  milk  if  the 
creamery  building  business  is  not  stopped  and  insist¬ 
ing  that  those  already  built  shall  be  rented  at  not  less 
than  10  per  cent  of  their  cost. 

Meanwhile  the  Erie  Railway,  which  has  not  built 
any  creameries,  and  which  relies  solely  on  its  natural 
advantages  for  its  milk  traffic,  is  somewhat  uneasy.  It 
has  not  made  any  particularly  pointed  protests  against 
the  matter,  but  it  has  intimated  that  a  partial  pro 
rata  freight  on  milk  might  not  be  undesirable — say  a 
rate  for  the  first  100  miles  of  20  or  25  cents  per  can,  an 
additional  10  cents  per  can  for  the  second  100  miles, 
and  so  on.  As  the  bulk  of  the  milk  traffic  over  the 
Erie  comes  from  within  90  miles,  such  an  arrange¬ 
ment  would  decidedly  redound  to  the  patrons’  advan- 
tage.  The  D.,  L.  &  W.  and  the  O.  &  W.,  on  the  other 
hand,  would  vigorously  oppose  such  a  plan,  as  the 
bulk  of  their  milk  comes  from  more  than  100  miles 
away — from  Delaware,  Chenango  and  Otsego  Counties. 

A  meeting  of  the  railroad  authorities  was  recently 
held,  at  which  a  temporary  agreement  was  reached, 
but  nothing  permanent  in  character  was  settled  on. 
Another  meeting  is  soon  to  be  held  at  which  the  mat¬ 
ter  will  be  further  discussed,  and  it  is  understood  that 
the  recent  advance  on  the  freight  of  cream  from  42  to 
50  cents  per  can  may  be  reconsidered. 

Philadelphia  Milk  Producers  on  Top. 

The  milk  producers  who  supply  the  city  of  Phila¬ 
delphia  have  Waged  a  successful  contest,  and  in  doing 
this,  have  established  an  excellent  organization.  They 
began  their  fight  in  December  last,  claiming  4%  cents 
per  quart  for  their  milk,  the  dealers  offering  them 
only  four.  To  comprehend  the  situation,  those  who 
are  familiar  with  the  business  in  New  York  need  to 
be  told  that  in  Philadelphia  the  freight  is  paid  by 
the  producer,  not  the  dealer,  and  this  is  about  25  cents 
per  can  of  40  quarts.  After  a  vigorous  fight  with  the 
dealers,  about  two-thirds  of  them  paid  the  producers’ 
price  and  suits  were  instituted  against  the  remainder 
to  compel  them  to  pay.  The  suits  were  decided  in 
favor  of  the  producers,  but  were  appealed  by  the 
dealers.  There  is  little  doubt  among  the  farmers  as  to 
the  ultimate  outcome. 

The  producers'  organization  has  now  about  3,000 
members,  with  an  average  daily  production  of  two 
cans  of  40  quarts  each.  All  the  milk  of  members  is 
shipped  to  the  company’s  agents,  one  of  whom  is  on 
each  of  the  five  railway  platforms  where  milk  is  re¬ 
ceived.  These  agents  give  bonds  for  the  faithful  tran¬ 
saction  of  the  business.  They  receive  the  milk  and 
sell  it  to  the  dealers  at  the  price  established  by  the 
producers'  organization.  The  price  now  is  four  cents 
per  quart. 


When  the  dealers  refused  to  pay  the  price  demanded 
by  the  society,  the  producers  were  directed  to  keep 
their  milk  at  home  and  assured  that  they  should  be 
paid  for  it.  This  has  been  done.  They  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  shutting  out  about  three  car  loads  of  separa¬ 
tor  skimmed  milk,  which  was  formerly  largely  used 
for  purposes  of  adulteration.  The  milk  is,  none  of  it, 
brought  from  a  greater  distance  than  GO  miles  and  the 
railway  companies,  very  wisely,  are  not  offering  to 
extend  the  train  service. 

The  company  has  a  large  creamery  at  (524  Race  Street, 
Philadelphia.  At  9  o’clock  in  the  morning,  its  wagon 
goes  out  and  takes  to  the  creamery  all  the  milk  unsold, 
where  it  is  manufactured  into  butter,  cheese,  etc.  To 
pay  for  this,  for  all  members  must  receive  the  same 
price,  an  assessment  is  made  upon  all  the  milk  sold. 
During  the  month  of  March  there  was  a  surplus  of 
about  4,000  quarts  per  day,  and  to  even  up  matters, 
all  milk  sold  was  assessed  one-sixth  of  a  cent  per  quart. 
The  company  is  capitalized  at  $10,000  in  shares  of  $5 
each,  and  no  one  member  is  allowed  to  own  more  than 
10  shares.  The  capacity  of  the  creamery  is  great 
enough  to  handle,  if  necessary,  20,000  quarts  of  milk 
per  day. 

The  officers  are:  President,  A.  A.  Slack;  Secretary, 
F.  W.  Wild;  Treasurer,  Austin  Griffith;  Superintend¬ 
ent  of  Creamery,  Robert  Crane. 

20-Cent  Butter  or  2%-Cent  Milk? 

W.  D.  C.,  Waterbary,  Conn. — A  short  time  ago  in 
answer  to  a  question,  The  Rural  stated  that  there  was 
very  little,  if  any,  profit  in  milk  at  2%  cents  a  quart. 
How  does  it  compare  with  butter  at  20  cents  ?  Some 
of  my  neighbors  tell  me  they  prefer  to  sell  the  milk 
than  to  undertake  the  work  of  making  butter  at  these 
figures. 

Ans. — Selling  milk  at  2%  cents  per  quart  pays  bet¬ 
ter,  for  the  time  being,  than  making  butter  to  be  sold 
at  20  cents  per  pound.  Rut  that  is  a  very  incomplete 
statement  of  the  case.  If  you  go  into  the  business  of 
selling  milk  to  the  city  market,  you  must  so  arrange 
your  dairy  as  to  produce  almost  as  much  milk  in  the 
winter  as  you  do  in  the  summer,  and  to  do  this,  you 
must  feed  heavily  for  nearly  six  months  in  the  year. 
If  you  sell  your  milk  to  a  butter  or  cheese  factory,  you 
cannot  get  an  average  of  2%  cents  per  quart.  If  it 
were  simply  a  question  of  selling  all  your  milk  at  2% 
cents  per  quart,  and  producing  as  much  or  as  little  as 
you  pleased  and  producing  it  when  you  pleased,  it 
would  be  fairly  profitable.  But  you  cannot  do  that. 
In  favor  of  butter  making  it  is  to  be  said  that  it  takes 
nothing  practically  from  the  soil,  while  selling  milk 
depletes  it  as  rapidly  as  does  almost  any  crop.  A  good 
butter  maker  in  these  days  ought  to  get  more  than  20 
cents  average  for  his  butter.  There  are  hundreds  of 
them,  yes  thousands,  who  average  at  least  25  cents  per 
pound  for  their  entire  production. 


More  Wide-Tire  Talk. 

A  Delaware  Declaration. — In  a  late  issue,  G.  C. 
M.,  Green  County,  N.  Y.,  objected  to  an  editorial  in 
The  Rural  of  February  13,  1892,  urging  a  petition  for 
a  law  to  compel  the  use  of  wide  tires  on  wagons.  He 
is  certainly  mistaken  when  he  says  such  petitioners 
are  cats-paws  for  wagon  manufacturers.  I  do  not  see 
how  the  latter  would  receive  any  benefit  from  the  en¬ 
actment  of  such  a  law.  If  he  had  taken  the  trouble 
to  investigate,  he  would  have  found  that  quite  a  large 
number  of  firms  are  making  wheels  with  tires  from 
three  to  five  inches  wide  that  will  fit  over  iron  axles 
and  all  the  standard  sizes  of  thimble-skeins.  The 
Quincy  Metal  Wheel  Co.  are  making  all  sizes  of  wheels 
for  thimble-skeins  at  a  cost  of  from  $3  to  $4. 50  per  wheel, 
the  latter  price  for  the  largest  wheel  with  five-inch 
tires,  and  there  is  a  small  discount  off  of  this.  If  such 
wheels  were  used,  I  hardly  think  we  would  have  such 
bad  roads  as  we  have  at  present.  I  have  wagons  that 
have  been  in  use  for  22  years,  and  I  think  that  new 
tires,  and,  once  in  a  while,  a  new  rim,  and  a  few  new 
spokes  occasionally  have  cost  us  as  much  as  a  new  set 
of  metal  wheels,  if  not  more.  I  consider  wide  tires  a 
great  advantage,  and  that  G.  C.  M.  would  be  benefited 
by  a  law  compelling  him  to  use  them.  However,  I 
agree  with  him,  that  a  State  law  compelling  good 
roads  would  be  a  great  advantage  to  us,  and  that  we 
could  well  afford  to  be  taxed  for  that  purpose,  p.  p.  w. 

Pennsylvania  Practices. — I  have  had  a  wide-tired 
wagon  on  the  farm  for  over  20  years,  and  would  not 
do  without  it.  I  can  plow  the  ground  and  commence 
drawing  out  manure  and  after  going  the  second  time 
over  the  loose  ground,  I  can  put  on  a  full  load  and  there 
will  be  no  ruts.  I  have  two  sets  of  wheels,  one  with 
two  and  the  other  with  four-inch  tires,  and  if  all 


wagons  had  wide  tires  there  wouldn’t  be  any  rough 
roads.  A  law  to  compel  such  a  change  would  be  one 
of  the  best  ever  passed  for  the  benefit  of  the  farmer, 
and  would  save  more  road  tax  than  any  law  that  was 
ever  passed  in  any  State.  Then  we  would  always 
have  good  roads.  Here,  in  Union  City,  Pa.,  we  used  to 
have  turnpikes,  and  on  them  we  had  to  pay  toll,  and 
on  plank  roads  also  we  paid  toll;  but  in  both  cases 
road  wagons  with  tires  three  inches  wide  paid  one- 
half  fare  while  every  wagon  with  tires  over  four 
inches  went  through  free.  When  asked  the  reason  of 
this  exemption  the  foreman  said  the  passage  of  such  a 
broad-tired  vehicle  did  more  good  to  the  road  than  the 
fare  would  pay  for,  because  a  wide  tire  made  the  road 
better  by  going  over  it;  so  it  would  be  if  we  all  had 
wide  tire  wagons.  h.  s.  l. 


A  Virginian’s  Venture.— Any  one  ought  to  know 
that  wide  tires  are  much  better  than  narrow  ones  for 
hauling  in  any  kind  of  country.  If  not,  why  are 
engines  and  binders  and  heavy  farm  machinery  pro¬ 
vided  with  wide  tires  ?  The  first  self-binders  weighed 
over  1,000  pounds,  and  the  driving  wheel  was  eight 
inches  in  width.  Put  a  two-inch  tire  on  that  machine 
and  it  would  not  run  on  dry  ground  if  light  or  the  least 
soft,  whereas  with  the  wide  tires  it  could  be  used  soon 
after  long  and  heavy  rains.  I  would  not  be  without  a 
wide-tired  wagon  if  I  had  to  have  extra  wheels  and 
change  when  one  kind  or  the  other  was  wanted  ;  but 
no  such  change  would  ever  be  needed.  One  has  only 
to  get  a  new  broad-tired  wagon  when  the  old  one  is 
worn  out.  In  changing  from  narrow  to  broad  tires, 
wide  rims  and  tires  alone  are  needed,  as  the  same  spokes 
will  answer,  as  there  is  no  more  strain  on  them  in  the 
one  case  than  in  the  other.  Indeed  much  straining  is 
avoided  by  the  general  use  of  wide  tires,  for  there  will 
then  be  no  deep  ruts  to  strain  the  wheels  as  they  fall 
into  or  are  dragged  out  of  them.  In  Maryland  no 
other  kind  of  wagon  is  used  ;  very  heavy  loads  are 
drawn  by  large  four  and  six  horse  teams.  These  can 
each  easily  draw  from  100  to  130  bushels  of  wheat,  and 
they  haul  100  bushels  of  stone  lime  for  the  land  over 
very  hilly,  rough  roads.  Tn  hauling  manure  and 
gathering  crops  a  broad  tired  wagon  alone  can  go  on 
sandy  fields.  Tires  two  or  two  and  a  half  inches  wide 
are  used  here  on  buggies  also.  Now  if  such  wide  tires 
can  be  used  with  advantage  on  vehicles  which  carry 
light  loads,  I  think  wide  tires  on  wagons  could  be  used 
with  still  greater  success,  and  the  roads  would  cer¬ 
tainly  be  much  better  and  the  horses  be  saved  much 
hard  work.  s  M  r  w 


Business  Bits. 

cost  op  a  House.— Apropos  of  the  statements  lately  published  In 
The  R.  N.-Y.  as  to  the  cost  of  keeping  a  horse  a  year,  allow  mo  to  say 

that  I  know  a  horse  (used  In  light  work  and  driving)  can  be  kept  well 

for  *75,  or  less.  Mine,  here  In  Danville,  Pa.,  cost  me  less  than  $75  last 
year  and  has  plenty  of  life,  though  In  its  teens.  I  buy  all  ray  feed  and 
keep  a  careful  account  of  the  outlay.  Last  year  hay  cost  from  $10  to 
$14  a  ton.  corn  00  cents  per  bushel,  bran  $1.10  to  $1.40  per  cwt.  a.  .;.  s. 

Children  Wanted  in  Vain.-Tiie  R.  N.-Y.  is  in  receipt  of  queries 
from  childless  people  In  the  country  who  desire  to  adopt  boys  or  girls 
from  the  city.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  when  we  reflect  upon  the 
thousands  of  almost  homeless  children  In  the  city,  the  demand  exceeds 
the  supply.  In  conversation  with  Rev.  Willard  Parsons  of  the  “Fresh 
Air  Fund,”  he  Informed  us  that  he  also  was  in  receipt  of  numerous 
requests  fer  children  for  adoption,  but  that  he  was  unable  to  obtain 
such  as  were  wanted.  The  parents  cling  to  them,  naturally  enough, 
even  though  they  are  able  to  but  poorly  feed  and  clothe  them.  Thous¬ 
ands  there  are  who  would  be  better  olf  In  country  homes,  but  they 
cannot  be  Induced  to  go. 

Some  Business  Corsets.— I  very  often  read  articles  on  different 
breeds  of  sheep.  I  have  had  the  Corsets  for  about  two  years,  here  in 
Chester  County,  Pa.  They  are  the  best  breeders  and  milkers  I  have 
ever  tried.  The  lambs  grow  very  fast,  while  they  are  fat  enough  for 
market.  Last  fall  I  bought  30  common  ewes,  and  put  a  very  fine  seven- 
months-old  Dorset  ram  with  them.  To  date,  37  of  the  ewes  have 
dropped  49  lambs,  as  largo  and  strong  as  any  one  could  wish.  w.  J.  b. 


A  timely  time  Table.  Mr.  W.  M.  Anthony,  advertising  agent 
Of  the  famous  “Burlington  Route,”  C.,  B.  &  Q.  R.  R„  bas  prepared  a 
time  table  that  Is  of  great  value  to  travelers.  On  one  side  Is  a  map 
and  on  the  other  such  a  complete  arrangement  of  stations,  with  times 
of  train  arrivals  and  departures,  that  It  Is  not  necessary  to  ask  a  single 
question  of  the  conductor  or  agent  1  In  an  article  In  this  time  table 
on  “  Move  West  with  Your  Manufactory,”  we  find  the  following  • 
“  Profit  on  manufacturing  In  the  New  England  States  Is  very  small 
profit  on  agriculture  In  the  far  Western  States  is  also  small.  The  West¬ 
ern  producer  Is  too  far  from  the  Eastern  consumer;  he  cannot  give 
sufficient  to  the  Eastern  producer  In  exchange  for  his  product.  Busi¬ 
ness  Is  based  on  an  exchange  of  products,  not  on  money.  The  farmer 
In  Nebraska  has  a  standing  offer  of  so  many  bushels  of  corn  In  ex¬ 
change  for  a  good  stove;  the  Massachusetts  stove  maker  offers  his 
stove  for  so  much  corn.  The  producers  are  far  apart.  Long  haulage 
and  speculative  centers  are  between  them.  The  stove  maker  wants 
to  eat  the  corn,  the  farmer  requires  the  stove  to  warm  his  home;  both 
must  work  very  hard  to  pay  the  intermediate  costs  of  the  exchange 
hence  both  complain  that  the  profits  are  small.  Exchange  of  profits 
is  the  fundamental  principle  of  all  business;  the  nearer  the  pro 
ducers  are  to  each  other,  provided  they  produce  diametrically  opdo- 
slte  necessities,  the  greater  the  profits  or  leisure.” 


a  bearing  on  the  winter  oat  question.  My  brother  and  I  here  In  On 
tario,  Canada,  own  and  work  a  small  farm,  which,  being  three  miles 
from  the  home  farm,  is  sometimes  neglected.  In  the  spring  of  1888 
sowed  a  field  there  to  Burpee's  Welcome  Oats.  They  were  cut  too  Sate 
and  shelled  badly.  Next  season  the  field  was  not  plowed,  and  the 
vo  unteer  crop  of  oats  that  sprang  up  was  very  conspicuous  and  an 
object  of  remark  to  many.  The  stand  was  so  good  on  some  spots  that 
we  thought  them  worth  cutting.  I  kept  a  diary  at  that  time  and  on 
referring  to  it  I  find  we  obtained  two  small  loads  from  the  piece  and 
22  bushels  of  oats  when  thrashed.  The  latitude  of  this  place  Is  about 

ThajYEeh  mln  1  d°  "0fc  thlnk  the  wlnter  of  1888-9  was  unusually  mild 
That  J  ebruary  was  pretty  severe,  as  I  recollect  it,  and  we  had  a  run  f 
sleighing  late  In  March.  “  a  1  "n  of 

R.  PHILLIPS. 


Variety  and  Justice. 

WE  realize  that  our  friends,  and  especially  those 
who  have  contributed  to  the  competition,  are 
more  deeply  interested  in  that  than  in  any  other  mat¬ 
ter  which  we  can  now  present.  Yet,  for  the  sake  of 
variety,  and  in  order  that  matter  in  connection  with 
early  spring  topics  may  not  become  unseasonable  be¬ 
fore  use,  we  shall  find  it  necessary  to  devote  the  next, 
and  possibly  a  following  issue  to  general  matter.  We 
shall,  however,  publish  other. papers  of  the  three  series 
as  soon  as  possible. 

*  #  * 

The  articles  given  in  this  week’s  issue  are  among  the 
best  that  were  sent  in.  Unfortunately,  two  of  these 
exceeded  the  1,000  word  limit.  Our  friends  must  re¬ 
member  that  conditions  are  laid  down  to  be  conformed 
to  with  exactness;  it  would  be  unjust  to  those  who 
have  been  faithful  to  the  conditions,  to  admit  those 
who  have  not  been  thus  faithful,  on  equal  terms. 
Hence  these  articles  were  excluded  from  competition 
for  the  prize,  although  in  some  points  better  than  the 
prize  article.  *  *  * 

Wii.r,  “  Sylvia  Urey  ”  send  her  exact  address  to  the 
editor  of  this  Department  ? 

Dainty  Cookery  for  the  Farm  Table. 

WE  trust  more  to  variety  than  to  dainties  to  keep 
the  table  attractive,  and  often  it  depends  more 
on  the  variety  of  the  ways  of  cooking  than  on  the 
articles  used.  To  arrange  this  matter  properly  re¬ 
quires  forethought  and  sometimes  even  extra  work. 
Those  who  burn  gas  have  the  advantage  of  a  self-keep¬ 
ing  or  automatic  fire. 

Fresh  cooking,  especially  in  pies,  is  essential.  Where 
is  the  man  who  does  not  appreciate  a  warm,  well-made 
apple  pie  ?  The  custard  pie  is  a  great  favorite  with 
our  men.  Of  course,  it  must  be  eaten  the  day  it  is 
baked.  Boiling  the  milk,  and  allowing  it  to  cool  before 
using  pays  well  for  the  extra  trouble  by  making  the 
custard  more  firm  and  not  so  apt  to  get  watery  if  the 
oven  is  too  hot,  as  sometimes  happens. 

We  have  come  to  the  poorest  apples  by  March  ;  and 
I  find  steaming  and  baking  are  the  best  ways  to  cook 
them.  To  steam,  pare  and  quarter  the  apples  and  lay 
them  on  a  plate  and  set  it  in  the  steamer  ;  steam  about 
40  minutes.  Make  a  m6ringue  of  a  white  of  an  egg  and 
powdered  sugar  and  spread  over  them.  Set  in  the 
oven  a  few  minutes.  Serve  with  cream.  Apple  snow 
is  also  nice  :  take  baked  apple  pulp  ;  allow  the  beaten 
white  of  one  egg  to  a  cupful  of  apple  and  a  half  cupful 
of  sugar.  Beat  well  10  minutes.  Tt  may  be  served 
with  boiled  custard  or  alone.  When  the  custard  is 
used,  we  call  it  apple  float.  Steamed  apples  and  rice 
make  another  nice  dessert.  Cook  rice  as  usual  and  fill 
cups  about  one-fourth  full,  lining  the  sides  also  with 
it ;  then  put  in  a  layer  of  steamed  apples.  Cover  with 
more  of  the  rice.  When  cold,  turn  out  into  the  dessert 
dishes  and  serve  with  sugar  and  cream. 

Can  anything  be  more  delicious  than  steamed  cus¬ 
tard  ?  Make  as  usual,  pour  into  cups,  and  steam  until 
solid.  A  folded  cloth  should  be  placed  over  the  steamer 
before  the  tin  cover  is  put  on.  You  will  see  that  1  be¬ 
lieve  in  the  steamer,  and  1  think  it  is  neglected  in 
many  kitchens. 

The  flagging  spring  appetites  are  kept  well  in  mind 
when  opening  canned  fruit  during  the  fall  and  winter  ; 
and  it  is  used  sparingly  while  the  apples  last.  Pre¬ 
serves,  jams,  butters  and  jellies  are  considered  more 
suitable  for  winter  use  ;  and  the  tart  fruits  and  pickles 
for  spring.  In  spite  of  all  that  The  Rurai,  has  said, 
there  are  many  farmers  who  do  not  raise  enough  fruit 
for  their  own  tables.  But  the  wives  can  generally 
manage  to  have  plenty  of  tomatoes  and  rhubaib.  We 
think  tomatoes  never  taste  so  good  as  for  breakfast 
these  April  mornings.  The  rhubarb,  canned  uncooked, 
tastes  like  the  fresh  article  these  days,  in  pies;  and 
some  that  was  stewed  and  canned  last  harvest  we  find 
makes  a  highly  appetizing  sauce.  I  like  to  see  the 
half-gallon  cans  used ;  for  I  feel  that  it  won’t  be 
“  make  believe  ”  when  we  have  fruit  for  dinner. 

Cranberries  come  under  the  head  of  tart  fruits. 
Cranberry  jelly  and  blanc-mange  make  a  nice  dessert. 
Make  the  blanc-mange  and  pour  into  cups,  putting  in 
layers  of  each,  about  one-fourtli  as  much  jelly  as  blanc¬ 
mange.  Serve  when  cold  with  sugar  and  cream. 

One  is  generally  safer  in  judging  a  dinner  by  its 
appearance  than  a  man  by  his  clothes.  I  overheard 
some  school  children  debating  whether  they  would 
rather  have  their  dinners  well-cooked  or  to  look  nice, 
and  I  agreed  with  the  boy  who  said  he  would  rather 
have  both. 

Sometimes  when  we  find  some  thing  that  takes  well 
we  overdo  it.  To  illustrate,  a  young  lady,  in  giving 


her  first  experience  as  a  boarder,  said:  “  I  happened 
to  remark  to  the  lady  with  whom  I  boarded  that  I  was 
very  fond  of  fried  potatoes  ;  and  what  do  you  think 
she  did?  Why,  had  fried  potatoes  every  breakfast 
and  supper  during  the  two  months  I  was  with  her;  I 
ate  cold  lunch  at  school.  After  my  long,  warm  walk, 
how  I  hated  the  sipht  of  those  greasy  fried  potatoes  ! 
She  was  lavish  with  her  lard — and  then  to  be  confronted 
with  them  again  the  first  thing  at  breakfast!  Well,  I 
consider  myself  cured  of  the  fried-potato  habit.’’ 
Favorite  dishes  should  be  treated  like  the  children’s 
choicest  playthings — not  be  allowed  to  become  common 
by  every-day  use.  Occasionally  we  have  sponge  cake 
served  warm  with  a  sauce,  and  it  is  considered  very 
fine.  But  sponge  cake  is  really  not  very  expensive 
with  eggs  as  cheap  as  they  usually  are  in  the  spring. 

Bananas  and  oranges  are  always  a  treat  to  country 
children,  and  a  dime’s  worth  of  either  will  make  a 
healthful  desseit  for  six  persons,  without  any  work  in 
preparing.  These  ought  to  be  indulged  in  after  a  trip 
to  the  city,  which  often  doesn’t  occur  oftener  than 
once  a  month.  I  feel  like  calling  all  fresh,  good 
cooking,  dainty,  when  daintily  served.  Cold  tongue 
is  tempting  when  not  seen  too  often;  and  even  a  cheap 
piece  of  beef  becomes  so  when  made  into  pressed  beef 
and  served  in  thin  slices  with  lemon  sliced  over  it. 
Good  bread  is  our  stronghold  or  should  be.  The  use 
of  Graham  and  rye  flour  helps  to  give  variety.  A  young 
friend  of  mine  watches  the  fire  and  is  as  careful  to 
have  the  oven  just  right  for  her  biscuits  as  for  the 
party  cake  ;  and  her  bread  is  the  pride  of  her 
father,  and  a  pleasure  to  all  who  partake  of  it. 

The  best  is  not  too  good  for  every  day.  But  I  feel 
sure  I  know  a  few  cooks  whose  company  cooking  is 
quite  a  thing  apart  from  the  every-day  article.  Not 
much  wonder  if  their  children  have  company  man¬ 
ners  !  “  Best  cook  in  the  county,”  was  the  remark 

of  a  farm  hand,  referring  to  the  daughter  of  the  farmer 
for  whom  he  worked.  I  confess  I  was  rather  disap¬ 
pointed  in  the  first  dinner  of  hers  of  which  I  ate  ; 
and  she  seemed  much  worried  and  said  she  got  ex¬ 
cited  when  she  had  company,  she  thought,  for  it 
seemed  that  she  couldn’t  manage  things.  But  1  thought 
her  reputation  was  more  to  be  coveted  than  many 
another's.  Thinking  of  this  calls  to  mind  two  lines  of 
a  verse  many  will  remember  learning  at  school  : 

Do  your  best,  your  very  best, 

And  do  It  every  day.  It  AY 

A  Plea  for  “Fancy  Plain”  Cookery. 

Assuming  the  term  “fancy  cookery”  to  mean, 
dainty  dishes,  delicate  custards,  etc.,  seldom  found  on 
the  average  farmer’s  table,  and  realizing  that  such 
dishes  take  a  vast  amount  of  time,  uninterrupted  at¬ 
tention,  careful  study,  and  experience,  founded  on 
unnumbered  failures,  I  should  say  that  the  cost  would 
far  exceed  the  benefit  to  those  who,  having  plenty  of 
pure  air  and  healthy  exercise,  have  therefore  strong 
and  healthy  appetites. 

Take  the  first  requisite,  time,  into  consideration.  As 
the  majority  of  farmers’  wives,  within  the  limit  of  my 
observation,  do  all  of  their  own  work,  including  wash¬ 
ing,  making  and  mending,  time  is  the  one  article  that 
they  are  just  out  of.  And  I  greatly  fear  that  success 
in  the  fancy  cookery  line  would  be  at  the  expense  of 
the  substantials  and  that  would  never  do.  For  what 
hard-working,  hungry  farmer  would  accept  an  egg¬ 
shell  cup  of  the  choicest  bouillon  as  an  apology  for  a 
dry,  tough,  neglected  roast?  or  the  daintiest  of  cream 
puffs  or  cheese  cakes  as  a  substitute  for  good  whole¬ 
some  bread?  or  the  whitest  of  snow  puddings,  or 
delicate  slices  of  the  most  angelic  of  angel  cake,  for 
the  every-day  dessert  of  fruits,  pies,  puddings,  etc., 
that  he  is  not  afraid  will  evaporate  before  he  gets 
them  to  his  mouth?  The  fact  is  that  the .  farmer  and 
also  his  wife  must  have  good,  nourishing  food  ;  some¬ 
thing  that  will  stand  by  them,  as  the  saying  goes, 
until  the  next  meal  time  rolls  around. 

If  the  zest  for  food  is  destroyed,  it  is  safe  to  conclude 
that  this  was  brought  about  as  much  by  means  of  im¬ 
properly  cooked  food,  as  from  a  lack  of  variety.  By 
all  means  let  us  have  variety,  but  let  that  term  apply 
as  much  to  methods  of  cooking  each  article  as  to  the 
articles  themselves.  And  another  thing,  let's  not  try 
to  have  everything  available  for  one  meal,  but  aim  to 
make  the  quality  of  fewer  dishes  atone  for  their  lack 
in  number,  then  we  can  easily  vary  the  bill  of  fare. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  undervaluing 
these  dainty  dishes  that  arrange  themselves  under  the 
head  of  fancy  cookery  ;  for  they  are  delicious  and  help 
to  beautify  the  table ;  which  is,  in  itself,  a  real  ap¬ 
petizer,  and  will  help  as  much  as  anything  to  bring 
about  a  normal  condition  of  the  disordered  appetites 
just  spoken  of.  But  successful  results  in  this  line  can¬ 
not  be  expected  until  the  would-be  culinary  adept  has 
mastered  the  art  of  plain  cooking,  and  as  to  expense, 


no  class  of  society,  that  I  am  familiar  with,  lives  so  well 
every  day,  as  the  average  farming  class,  and  no  class 
considers  so  little  the  expense  of  a  single  meal.  The 
difference  would  be  in  the  amount  of  time,  thought 
and  energy  expended,  and  I  think  if  the  same  propor¬ 
tion  of  these  were  intelligently  brought  to  bear  on 
plain  cookery,  we  might  be  able  to  strike  a  middle 
course  and  call  it,  if  you  please,  “  fancy  plain  cook¬ 
ery  ”  ;  for  there  is  such  a  thing  as  cooking  plain  dishes 
in  a  fancy  way. 

Even  the  boiling  of  prosaic  potatoes  may  be  done  in 
such  a  way  that  the  result  will  astonish  those  who 
think  that  it  is  no  matter  whether  they  are  put  into 
hot  or  cold  water  ;  whether  they  stand  and  soak  in 
the  water  after  they  are  done  or  not ;  and  they  will 
be  sure  to  say,  after  eating  those  that  the  cook  has 
prepared  under  our  new  system,  “  Why,  how  nice  your 
potatoes  are  !  ours  are  poor  this  year,”  when  the 
chances  are  that  the  original  quality  was  the  same. 

And  there  is  a  delicious  and  an  otherwise  way  of 
frying  even  homely  bacon,  as  those  can  testify  who 
have  tried  both  ways. 

And  bread — too  much  cannot  be  said  about  improv¬ 
ing  that  very  important  compound.  Let’s  not  rest 
satisfied  with  ourselves  until  we  attain  an  art  that 
may  be  reasonably  sure  of  producing  superior  bread  at 
each  baking.  After  beginning  with  the  best  of  mater¬ 
ials,  let  us  carefully  note  the  conditions  that  bring 
about  the  best  results;  not  relinquishing  our  vigilance 
until  the  product  is  taken  from  the  oven,  brown,  crisp, 
fit  for  what — a  king  ?  No — a  farmer. 

Speaking  from  an  experience  of  10  years,  I  can  say 
that  we  can  really  see  a  decided  improvement  in  the 
quality  of  our  daily  rations.  And  the  best  incentive 
and  help  I  have  had  has  been  a  husband  who,  blessed 
with  a  correct  taste  and  a  keen  appetite,  utterly 
refused  to  be  satisfied  with  poorly  cooked  food,  or 
inferior  bread ;  and  as  his  share  toward  producing 
the  desired  result,  provided  an  excellent  range,  always 
plenty  of  good,  dry  wood,  improved  kinds  of  cooking 
utensils,  the  best  and  an  abundance  of  raw  material  ; 
and  always  a  word  of  praise  when  my  best  efforts 
proved  successful.  f.  s.  a. 

Variety  for  the  Farmer’s  Table. 

AN  idea  seems  to  prevail  that  in  all  farmers’  fam¬ 
ilies,  all  else  must  give  way  to  farm  work. 
Blow  hot  or  cold,  come  sickness  or  health  the  farm 
work  must  swallow  up  everything  else.  Inside  the 
house  has  to  be  kept  neat,  the  babies  tended,  the 
washing  and  ironing  done,  the  mending,  and  the  mak¬ 
ing,  and  finally,  and  worst  of  all,  the  cooking!  The 
busy  wife  is  hurried  beyond  her  strength,  and  is  not 
this  the  reason  why  the  cooking  is  relegated  to  a 
back  seat,  and  the  same  old  fry  and  stew  and  stew  and 
fry  appear  over  and  over  again,  ad  nauseam.  In  most 
cases,  the  farmer’s  wife  is  not  to  blame  for  this;  she 
takes  no  extra  time  to  do  up  her  back  hair  of  an  after¬ 
noon,  or  sit  on  the  shaded  porch  and  rest  her  weary 
mind,  with  an  interesting  book.  Then  how  can  she 
take  time  to  study  up  a  new,  and  more  appetizing 
menu,  for  the  hungry  horde  who  swoop  down  upon 
her  three  times  each  day?  Still  it  could,  and  should  be 
done,  and  this  is  my  way. 

Let  something  else  go,  attend  to  this.  Something 
will  have  to  go,  or  it  cannot  be  done;  then  let  it  go, 
and  be  content.  First,  let  the  brain- weary  housewife, 
buy  for  herself  one  of  the  best  cook-books  to  be  had. 
She  deserves  such  a  present,  she  has  earned  it  over 
and  over  again.  I  would  suggest  “  Marion  Harland’s 
Common  Sense  in  the  Household,”  as  being  the  most 
practical,  economical,  wide-reaching  and  far-searching 

Scrofula  is,  in  the  main,  a  disease  of 
early  life.  Home  knowledge  is  all  astray 
about  it.  You  cannot  tell  whether  your 
child  has  it  or  not ;  your  doctor  will  know. 

We  do  not  prescribe.  We  are  chem¬ 
ists.  We  make  the  remedy,  Scott’s  Emul¬ 
sion  of  cod-liver  oil.  Your  doctor  must 
tell  you  when  to  use  it. 

A  book  on  careful  living  tells  what 
scrofula  is.  Shall  we  send  it  ?  Free. 

Scott  &  Bowne,  Chemists,  182  South  5th  Avenue,  New  York. 

Your  druggist  keeps  Scott’s  Emulsion  of  cod-llver  oil— all  druggists 
everywhere  do  $1 
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to  be  found.  Then  having  possessed 
herself  of  such  a  treasure,  she  need  not 
tire  her  already  exhausted  brain,  trying 
to  evolve  new  dishes  herself,  or  work 
out  problems  of  economical  cooking, 
while  she  rests  in  the  evening,  and  darns 
the  family  stockings. 

There  are  recipes  which  are  both 
“  simple  and  easy,”  and  do  give  good  re¬ 
sults,  and  they  do  not  necessarily  increase 
expenses.  A  great  many  things  are 
called  “fancy  dishes”  by  some  people 
that  are  not  fancy  dishes  at  all ;  they  are 
simply  dishes  that  are  unusual  in  that 
family,  and  they  cost  no  more  time  and 
labor,  and  very  little,  if  any,  more  ex¬ 
pense,  than  those  of  the  every-day  rou¬ 
tine.  One  ought  to  be  willing,  for  the 
sake  of  an  occasional  far  more. palat¬ 
able  dish,  to  add  now  and  then  a  trifle  of 
extra  expense ;  but  these  dishes  need 
not  appear  too  often.  Any  ordinary 
farmer’s  family,  with  eggs,  milk  and 
butter,  and  a  little  cream  sometimes  to 
spare,  need  not  have  the  same  old  story 
over  and  over  again.  But,  first,  the  good 
cook-book.  It  will  pay  for  itself  in  one 
month  ;  yes,  it  will ! 

Again,  in  every  busy  family  it  is  a 
great  help  to  the  housekeeper  to  have 
certain  days  for  certain  things.  That  of 
itself  insures  variety,  and  assists  the 
tired  brain.  To  devise  and  prepare  three 
meals  a  day,  365  days  in  a  year,  is  not  a 
joke  by  any  means ;  if  it  appears  so  to 
any  musculine  mind,  a  short  trial,  and 
without  a  cook-book  too,  will  soon  con¬ 
vince  such  a  one  to  the  contrary. 

Beginning  with  soups,  what  a  great 
variety  of  cheap,  substantial  kinds  can 
be  made  with  such  little  trouble,  and 
good  ones,  too.  Some  excellent,  hearty 
soups  can  be  made  without  any  meat  at 
all.  I  am  not  referring  to  fancy  kinds 
as  a  first  course,  but  hearty,  wholesome, 
nose-delighting  kinds  that  one  hopes 
will  soon  come  again.  I  do  not  think 
the  farmer  would  object  to  having  soup 
-on  the  table  twice  a  week  in  winter. 
Again,  if  the  family  is  not  too  large,  or 
the  hen  house  too  small,  in  what  a  variety 
of  ways  can  eggs  be  prepared  and  made 
into  delightful  and  nourishing  dishes. 
Some  might  object  to  using  eggs  when 
they  could  be  sold.  But,  my  dear,  you 
must  eat  something  ;  and,  if  the  farmer 
cannot  use  a  few  of  his  own  eggs  occa¬ 
sionally,  he  may  as  well  give  up ;  for 
everything  edible  might  be  excluded  on 
the  same  plea.  Whence,  then,  would  come 
the  material  for  the  improved  cooking  ? 
But  I  am  not  talking  to  that  kind  of  peo¬ 
ple,  but  to  those  who  desire  the  health 
of  their  families  to  be,  and  continue  good, 
and  who  consider  this  of  more  value 
than  the  saving  of  a  few  pennies.  Then 
again,  take  just  one  vegetable,  the 
potato  ;  into  how  many  forms  can  it  be 
manipulated  to  appear  each  day  in  a 
new  guise.  Hard  work,  time-consuming 
work  ?  Not  at  all.  And  if  you  love 
your  family,  you  will  not  give  them 
boiled  potatoes  every  day,  will  you  ?  If 
you  mean  to  have  them  healthy  and 
happy,  try  to  give  them  a  change,  and 
watch  the  result.  You  may  have  to  let 
some  little  thing  go,  for  you  cannot  work 
miracles ;  then  let  it  go,  and  be  happy 
over  it. 

I  know  one  housewife,  who  has  to  be 
very  economical,  who  made  four  meals 
for  six  persons  out  of  a  30-cent  soup  bone. 
Do  you  think  that  old  bone  came  on  each 
day  alike?  One  day  it  appeared  as  soup, 
rich,  brown  and  appetizing,  with  all  the 
fat  removed,  and  an  aroma  that  was 
simply  soulful.  Next  day  it  appeared  as 
a  good  hash,  with  potatoes  and  minced 
onions,  and  well  seasoned.  Then  as  beef 
croquettes,  simple  and  easy;  and  fourth, 


When  Baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castorla, 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castorla, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castorla, 
When  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Castorla 


as  potato  hash  once  more,  and  good  hash 
too.  Could  one  begrudge  30  cents  for 
the  principal  dish  at  four  meals?  Is  that 
extravagance,  even  for  the  very  poor  ? 
Then  as  to  little  made  dishes,  so-called  ; 
the  variety  of  cheap  ones  is  unending  ; 
made  almost  from  nothing  too,  and  good, 
and  greatly  enjoyed  by  all,  both  big  and 
little.  Every  one  needs  and  must  have  a 
change.  This  stale,  unprofitable  sort  of 
eating,  that  you’ve  got  to  worry  down 
somehow,  is  a  disgrace  to  our  Ninteentli 
Century  kitchens. 

Then  there  are  the  cheap  puddings. 
John  and  the  children  will  appreciate  a 
pudding  three  or  four  times  a  week  I 
know.  And  the  pudding  can  be  steaming 
itself  to  luscious  perfection  on  the  top  of 
the  big  pot,  in  which  the  potatoes  are 
busy  bubbling  themselves  into  readiness 
for  the  new  dress  they  are  to  appear  in 
shortly.  Or  try  a  baked  pudding;  far 
more  wholesome  are  these  puddings  than 
pies,  and  they  take  very  little,  if  any 
more  time  to  make.  Baked  Indian,  rice 
and  baked  flour  pudding  are  good, 
simple,  easy  to  make  and  cheap.  But  I 
think  I  have  proved  that  the  farmer’s 
wife,  can  have,  a  good,  appetizing  table, 
if  she  will,  and  one,  too,  that  can  boast 
a  new  dish  every  day,  at  very  little  ex¬ 
pense.  MBS.  C.  F.  EASTMAN. 

A  Profitable  “Cooker.” 

“TXT'IDL  you  please  to  come  here, 
V  V  mum,  and  tell  me  what  this 
thing  is?”  Following  Lizzie  to  the 
kitchen,  I  found  that  the  “  thing  ”  she 
referred  to  was  a  “  Royal  roasting  and 
baking  pan,”  which  had  just  arrived  from 
The  Rubai,  office. 

The  difficulty  we  had  experienced  in 
cooking  small  roasts  in  the  ordinary  bak¬ 
ing  pan,  without  drying  them  all  up,  had 
caused  us  to  send  for  this  R.  N.-Y.  pre¬ 
mium. 

Our  first  experiment  was  in  cooking  a 
chicken  (?)  which  gave  all  the  evidences 
of  having  seen  numerous  springs.  Pre¬ 
paring  it  as  ordinarily  for  roasting,  we 
placed  it  in  the  new  pan,  following  the 
simple  printed  directions.  The  result 
was  a  most  deliciously  tender,  juicy 
chicken,  that  made  us  think  we  had  mis¬ 
taken  the  age  of  that  bird;  but  repeated 
trials  have  shown  that  even  an  aged 
fowl,  cooked  in  this  way,  will  be  quite 
juicy  and  tender. 

Roasts  of  all  kinds,  so  treated,  have 
been  delicious  beyond  all  previous  ex¬ 
perience.  Beef,  lamb,  veal,  in  fact, 
everything  we  have  tried  has  proved 
much  better  than  when  cooked  in  the  or¬ 
dinary  pan.  Being  of  an  experimental 
turn  of  mind,  I  thought  I  would  try 
cooking  a  “pot-roast” — which  is  generally 
so  dry  and  hard  when  roasted  otherwise. 
Cutting  gashes  several  inches  deep  in  the 
meat,  I  inserted  thin  slices  of  fat  pork, 
seasoned  and  baked  in  the  new  cooker  in 
a  moderately  hot  oven  for  a  few  hours. 
The  result  was  a  most  satisfactory  tender 
“  roast.” 

One  of  the  chief  charms  of  this  baking 
pan  is  that  no  basting  is  necessary  and 
the  house  is  not  filled  with  odor  from 
the  roasting  meat.  We  now  “  wouldn’t 
know  how  to  get  along  without  it.” 

MBS.  i.. 

Marion  Harland’s  Views  of 
John. 

*  4  '’T'  HE  most  loyal  wife  admits  to  her 

A  inmost  self  in  the  most  confi¬ 
dential  season  of  self-communion  that 
she  could  have  brought  up  her  husband 
better  than  did  his  mother  or  whatever 
feminine  relative  had  the  training  of  him, 
an  opinion,  I  remark,  which  is  not  shared 
by  the  relative  in  question.  The  mother 
of  a  growing  son  will  know  how  to  sym¬ 
pathize  with  her  mamma-in-law  when  her 
own  son 

Will  a-woolng  go, 

Whether  his  mother  will  let  him  or  no. 

“  Taking  into  consideration  the  incon¬ 
trovertible  truth  that  nobody  but  a 
woman  ever  understood  another  woman 
the  situation  is  serious  enough;  so  des¬ 
perate,  in  fact,  that  every  mother’s 
daughter  of  the  missionary  sex  is  fired 


with  zealous  desire  to  mend  it  and 
chooses  for  a  subject  her  own  especial 
John — in  esse,  or  in  posse. 

“  This  may  sound  like  badinage,  but  it 
is  uttered  in  sad  earnestness.  The  wife’s 
irrational  longing  for  absolute  sympathy 
of  taste,  opinion  and  feeling  from  her 
wedded  lord  is  a  baneful  growth,  which 
is  as  sure  to  spring  up  about  the  domestic 
hearth  as  pursley — named  by  the  Indian, 

‘  the  white  man’s  foot  ’ — to  show  itself 
about  the  squatter’s  door.  Once  rooted, 
it  is  as  hard  to  eradicate  as  plantain  and 
red  sorrel.  I  brand  it  as  ‘  irrational  ’  be¬ 
cause  common  sense  shows  the  extreme 
improbability  that  two  people — born  of 
different  stocks,  and  brought  up  in  differ¬ 
ent  households;  the  man  sometimes  in  no 
household  at  all — should  each  be  the 
exact  counterpart  of  the  other;  should 
come  provided  respectively  with  the  very 
qualities,  likes  and  dislikes,  that  the 
partner  needs  and  prefers.  Add  to  the 
improbability  aforesaid,  the  inevitable 
variance  of  views  upon  divers  important 
subjects  consequent  upon  the  standpoint 
masculine,  and  the  standpoint  feminine, 
the  wonder  is  not  that  some  marriages 
are  unhappy,  but  that  a  large  percentage 
of  wedded  couples  jog  on  comfortably, 
and  if  not  without  a  jar,  without  open 
scandal. 

“Conjugal  quarrels  are  so  constantly 
the  theme  of  ridicule  and  the  text  of 
warnings  to  the  un wedded,  that  we  lose 
sight  of  the  plain  truth  that  husbands 
and  wives  bicker  no  more  than  parents 
and  children,  brothers  and  sisters.  In 
every  community  there  are  more  blood 
relations  who  do  not  speak  to  one  an¬ 
other  than  divorced  couples.  Wars  and 
fighting  come  upon  us  not  through  matri¬ 
mony  so  much  as  through  the  manifold 
infirmities  of  moral  nature. 

“  Most  women  take  to  married  life  and 
home  easily.  John’s  liking  for  domes¬ 
ticity  is  usually  an  acquired  taste,  like 
that  for  olives  and  caviare,  and  to  gain 
aptitude  for  the  duties  it  involves  re¬ 
quires  patience.  He  needs  filing  down, 
and  chinking,  and  rounding  off,  and  sand¬ 
papering  before  he  fits  decorously  into 
the  chimney  corner.  A  stock  story  of 
my  girlish  days  was  of  a  careless,  happy- 
go-lucky  housewife,  who,  upon  the  arri¬ 
val  of  unexpected  guests,  told  her  maid 
‘  not  to  bother  about  changing  the  cloth, 
but  to  set  plates  and  dishes  so  as  to 
humor  the  spots.’ 

“  The  masculine  nature  has  spots  to  be 
humored.  One  of  the  spots  is  the  manly 
duty  of  some  Johns  to  discourage  at  first 
hearing  any  plan  that  originates  with  a 
woman.  Wives  there  are  who  have 
learned  the  knack  of  insinuating  a  scheme 
upon  a  husband’s  attention  until  the 
logical  spouses  find  themselves  proposing 
of  their  own  free  will  the  very  designs 
born  of  their  partners’  brains.  This  is 
genius. 

“The  more  henpecked  a  man  is  the 
less  he  knows  it,  and  vice  versa.  He  jests 
at  scars  who  never  felt  a  wound.  She 
who  has  John  well  in  hand  has  broken 
him  in  too  thoroughly  to  allow  him  to 
resent  the  curb  or  to  play  with  the  bit.” 

Mrs.  Terhune  closed  with  a  loyal 
tribute  to  John. 
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The  Superior 

MEDICINE 

for  all  forms  of 
blood  disease, 

AyER’S 

Sarsaparilla 

the  health 
restorer,  and  health 
maintainer. 

Cures  Others 

will  cure  you. 


FROM  THE  “P  aCIFIC  JOURNAL.” 

“A  great  invention  lias  been  made  by  Ur. 
Tutt.  Tliat  eminent  chemist  lias  produced 

Tutt’s  Hair  Dye 

which  imitates  nature  to  perfection;  It  acts 
Instantaneously  and  is  perfectly  harmless.” 
Price,  Wl.  Office,  31>  &  4 1  Park  Place,  N.  Y. 


45  sold  in  ’88 
2,288  sold  in  ’89 
6,268  sold  in  ’90 
20,049  sold  in  ’9 1 

60,000  will  be  sold  In  ’92 

"  ^  A  Steel  Windmill  and  Steel 

Tower  every  3  minutes. 
(XT' These  figures  tell  the 
story  of  the  ever-growl  ng, 
ever -going,  everlasting 
Steel  Aermoter.  Where 
one  goes  others  follow, 
and  we  “Take  the  Country.” 

Though  sold,  we  were  unable  to  make  all  of 
the  20,049  Aermotors  in  ’91.  Orders  often 
waited  8  weeks  to  be  filled,  but  now  we  have 
vastly  increased  our  plant  and  arc  prepared 
promptly  to  plant  our  increase  in  every 
habitable  portion  of  the  globe. 

Are  you  curious  to  know  how  the  Aer- 
motor  Co.  in  the  4th  year  of  its  exist¬ 
ence,  came  to  make  many  times  as 
many  windmills  as  all  other 
makers  combined?  How  wo 

came  to  originate  the  Steel  Wheel, 

.  the  Steel  Fixed  Tower, the  Steel  TJ  -4 
1  Tilting  Tower?  ^  3- 

1st.  We  commenced  in  a  field  in  $  ® 
which  there  had  been  no  improve-  <  ^ 
i  ment  for  25  years,  and  in  which  <D  ^ 

1  there  seemed  no  talent  or  ambl  ^  -t 
I  tion.and  none  has  yet  been  shown  3 
except  in  feeble  imitation  o 
of  our  Inventions.  i  g 

2d.  Before  commencing  the  -t 
manufacture, exhaustive  scien-  O  -g 
tifio  investigation  and  cxperl  3 
ments  were  made  by  a  skilled  q  fl> 
mechanical  engineer, in  which  £  C 
over  5,000  dynamometric  t  3 
tests  were  made  on  01  differ-  jy 
ent  forms  of  wheels,  propel-  q  rf 
led  by  artificialand  therefore  £  q 
uniform  wind,  which  settled  on  ^ 

_ definitely  many  questions  CD  < 

1  ■  11  lull'd*''  relating  to  the  proper  speed  ^ 

of  wheel,  the  best  form,  angle,  curvature  ami  amount  of  suil  3.  rt 
surface,  the  resistance  of  air  to  rotation,  obstructions  in  the  Z+  ® 
wheel,  such  as  heavy  wooden  arms,  obstructions  before  the  ^ 
wheel,  as  in  the  vaneless  mill,  and  many  other  more  ab-  ^ 
ntruse,  though  not  less  important  questions.  These  0)  -3 

Investigations  proved  that  the  power  of  go 
the  best  wind  wheels  could  be  doubled,  -S  c- 
and  the  AER MOTOR  dally  demonstrates  <  m 
It  has  been  done. 

3d.  To  the  liberal  policy  of  the  Aermotor  Co.,  thatguaran-  5  0> 
toes  Its  goods  satisfactory  or  pays  freight  both  ways,  and  o  (J 
to  theenormous  oulputof  its  factory  which  enables  it  to  fur-  c  3 
nish  the  best  article  at  less  than  the  poorest  is  sold  for.  For  •*  3 
•92  we  furnish  tho  most  perfect  bearings  ever  P)  ® 
put  in  a  windmill,  and  havn  made  an  exhaustive  re-  3  "* 
vision  of  the  Aermotor  and  Towers. 


w 

m  E 


If  you  want  a  strong,  stiff,  Steel  Fixed  Tower — or  if  you 
want  the  tower  you  don't  have  10  climb  (the  Steel  TlltlnJS  ®  2 
Tower)  and  tho  Wheel  that  runs  when  all  others  stand  still,  5* 
that  costs  you  less  than  wood  and  lasts  ten  times  as  long  q 
(The  Steel  Aermotor)  or  if  you  want  a  Geared  Aermotor  to  (D  £ 
churn,  grind,  cut  feed,  pump  water,  turn  grindstone  and  CL  ^ 
saw  wood,  that  does  the  work  of  4  horses  at  tho  cost  of  *  O 
one  ($100),  write  for  copiously  illustrated  printed  matter,  Z!  m 
showing  every  conceivable  phase  of  windmill  construction  £,  c 
and  work,  to  tho  AERMOTOR 
well  Sts.,  Chicago,  or  27  and  29  Beale 


£Og  12th  and  Rook  jz'O 


San  Francisco. 


MttSToHfc 

HAY 
ER 

Is  a  marvel.  Saves  Time — Labor — Hay. 
An  economical  remedy  for  scarce  help. 
Will  Load  a  Ton  of  Hay  in  5  minutes. 
Gathers  the  Hay  clean.  Loads  loose  Grain. 
Loads  Green  Clover  for  Silo  use. 

Strong,  Light,  Easily  Hitched  to  Wagon. 

— Over  14,000  in  use. — 

Send  for  circular  “  What  Farmers  Say.” 

KEYSTONE  MFG.  CO.,  sterling.  111. 

- asa 


Branches: 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Council  Bluffs,  la.] 
Columbus,  O. 


aEMF»IR.E  MOWEF 

Tha  lightest  draft  and  HKS’P  —  ,,  _ - 

iiiacliine  in  existence. 

We  also  manufacture  S ten  in  (/  •cataloau 

It 11 K 1 11  CM  3  to  16  H.  P.  on  base  \  d  Free 

plate  or  mounted  on  4- wheel  ^  * 

truck.  Grain  Threshers  and 
Separators,  Sweep  Powers \  1,  2  &  3-  Horse  Tread 
Powers %  with  governor,  either  level  or  regular  tread ;  ham 
and  power  Corn  Shelters ,  hand  and  power  Feed  Cutters 
With  or  without  Crusher;  Feed  Mills ,  Steel  J/ind  Pollers 
Chilled  Plows ;  all  sizes;  Cultivators.  Hay  Rakes .  Woot 
Saw»,  Ac.  3.  S.  MESSINGER  &  SON.  TATAMV,  PA 


MANN’S  BONE  GUTTER 


POULTRY  FOOD 

Warranted  to  _  cut  green 
bones,  meat,  gristle,  and  all 
without  clog  or  difficulty,  or 
Monkv  Rrfunded. 

It  has  been  proved 

CREEN  CUT  BONl 

is  the  most  economical  egg 
producing  food  in  the  world. 
It  will  double  the  num¬ 
ber  of  eggs, and  make 
them  25  per  cent,  more  fer- 
tile.  Send  stamp  for  Cala¬ 
is  logue.  Name  this  paper. 

F.  W.  MANN, 

I'at. June  15, ’80.  Aug. 20, ’89.  Milford,  iTIuss. 


HANG  YOUR  DOORS 

on  the  Barn,  or  on  any  other  Building,  with  Stun- 
ley  h  ('orr  limited  Steel  Hinges,  as  they  are 
much  si  longer  and  lianriHoiiiei-  than  the  old 
style  and  cost  no  more. 


slight  additional  cost,  thus  preventing  rust.  If 
no  hardware  dealer  in  your  vicinity  keeps  them, 
write  us. 

THE  STANLEY  WORKS,  New  Britain,  Conn. 
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agricultural  news. 

The  Orlando  Grape  and  Frult^Company,  of  Florida, 
ha*  just  finished  the  setting  of  220,000  Niagara  grape 
vines.  There  Is  no  accounting  for  tastes. 

Prof.  Shaw,  of  Canada,  believes  that  within  10 
years  over  10,000.000  sheep  will  be  fattened  on  rape. 
The  use  of  English  rape  has  been  tried  In  Wisconsin 
and  Canada,  with  very  flattering  results. 

A  plant  has  been  c  Iscovered  at  Colima.  Mexico,  it 
Is  said,  which  Is  equal  to  the  very  best  coffee.  If  It 
should  prove  to  have  the  virtues  of  coffee,  without  Its 
ill  efTects,  It  would  be  a  most  valuable  discovery. 

The  closing  out  sale  of  Short-horns,  the  property  of 
Wilton  E.  Jones,  held  April  14,  at  Springfield,  Ill.,  was 
quite  successful.  Eleven  bulls  sold  at  an  average  of 
$124.50,  the  general  average  being $00.  TheCrulksbank 
bull,  Golden  Whistle,  103.420,  brought  $330. 

The  truck  gardeners  In  and  around  New  Orleans 
have  organized  a  trust,  under  the  name  of  the  Co¬ 
operative  Truck  Farming  Company.  They  will  es¬ 
tablish  a  market  of  their  own,  doing  away  with  mid¬ 
dlemen,  and  sell  all  their  own  produce.  They 
complain  that  they  have  been  victimized  by  the  com¬ 
mission  merchants. 

Chicago  capitalists  are  building  an  irrigating  canal 
In  Utah  and  Idaho  that  will  irrigate  100.000  acres  of 
land.  The  ditch  is  to  be  150  miles  long  and  will  take 
the  water  from  Bear  River  and  return  It  to  the  same 
stream  lower  down.  The  entire  6,000,000  acres  com¬ 
prising  the  Cherokee  Strip  have  been  put  under  mil¬ 
itary  control.  Hundreds  of  boomers  that  had  already 
settled  in  the  Strip  and  built  houses,  were  ejected  and 
all  their  buildings  and  other  like  property  burned. 

Condensed  Correspondence 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  April  16.— The  past  week  of 
winter  weather  seems  to  have  done  no  injury  to  any 
thing  except  wheat,  which  has  suffered  a  loss  at 
least  of  25  per  cent,  in  appearance.  Fruit  buds  prom¬ 
ise  a  full  crop,  except  of  peaches  which  Indicate  75 
per  cent.  I  think  that  every  subscriber  to  The 
Rural  ought  to  stand  up  and  be  counted  in  a  vote 
of  thanks  for  its  good  work,  and  to  show  his  appreci¬ 
ation  each  should  send  in  a  new  subscriber  or  two, 
thus  doubling  or  trebling  the  circulation  of  the  paper. 
In  view  of  what  It  is  doing  in  exposing  frauds  in  high 
and  low  places.  w.  f.  bird. 

Chatham,  Ont.,  April  20.— We  had  a  fine,  steady 
winter  with  two  weeks  of  good  sleighing,  which  were 
well  employed  in  drawing  logs  to  the  different  mills. 
Winter  wheat  came  through  all  right  until  April  1, 
when  we  had  three  or  four  warm  days,  which  started 
wheat  and  grass  to  grow  very  fast,  and,  after  that,  a 
light  shower  with  thunder  and  lightning,  and  then  it 
turned  cold  and  dry,  with  north  and  east  cold  winds, 
and  there  has  been  hard  frost  every  night  since. 
Wheat  and  clover  have  gone  back  50  per  cent  In  two 
weeks.  It  Is  a  good  time  for  spring  seeding;  so 
farmers  are  mostly  all  through,  except  in  planting 
corn  and  beans,  of  which  a  large  quantity  is  growing, 
but  there  will  be  less  In  future,  owing  to  the  prices 
now  paid.  -A.  m.  d. 

CROP  AND  MARKET  NOTES. 

Now  that  hops  are  about  all  out  of  the  growers’ 
hands,  they  are  steadily  advancing  in  price. 

Montreal  has  a  factory  where  veal,  aged  all  the 
way  from  four  hours  to  four  days,  is  converted  into 
“  boneless  turkey,”  put  in  cans  and  sold  for  the  de¬ 
lectation  of  Canadian  gourmands. 

One  looks  in  vain  In  our  markets  for  evaporated 
apricots  which  have  not  been  sulphured.  The  same 
Is  true  of  most  of  the  apples  and  peaches.  Persons 
of  fastidious  tastes  do  not  buy  these  sulphured 
fruits— the  bulk  of  them  are  used  In  cheap  eating 
houses  and  by  pie  bakers. 

The  latest  reports  from  the  Delaware  peach  region 
are  that  frosts  have  done  no  harm  and  that  a  good 
crop  may  be  anticipated.  Although  in  sections  of 
the  country,  the  buds  have  been  killed,  there  are 
enough  left  to  give  the  country  an  abundant  supply, 
assuming  that  late  frosts  do  not  harm  them. 

“  Chopped  apples  ”  and  “  cores  and  skins  ”  are  reg¬ 
ularly  quoted  in  our  market  report  of  dried  fruits. 

What  are  they  used  for  ?  ”  asks  a  reader.  They  go 
mainly  to  Europe  where  they  are  used  for  making 
jellies  and  also  as  a  basis  for  adulterating  wines. 
But  the  jelly  trade  absorbs  the  bulk  of  them. 

The  markets  In  New  York  are  now  abundantly  sup¬ 
plied  with  almost  everything  in  the  way  of  vege¬ 
tables  and  fruits.  Havana  Is  sending  us  fine  pine¬ 
apples  and  well-ripened  tomatoes.  Bananas  were 
never  better  or  in  more  abundant  supply  and  peas, 
beans,  lettuce  and  radishes  are  plentiful.  There  are 
no  markets  on  earth  that  equal  those  of  New  York  in 
furnishing  a  supply  of  fruits  and  vegetables  all  the 
year  round. 

In  looking  over  the  quoted  prices  at  wholesale  for 
tea,  we  note  that  they  range  from  15  to  40  cents  per 
pound,  the  great  bulk  of  It  from  20  to  30  cents.  'These 
figures,  compared  with  the  prices  the  consumer  pays, 
give  one  a  fair  Idea  of  what  the  middlemen  cost  the 
rest  of  the  world.  The  prices  named  above  are  what 
the  importer  pays.  He  sells  to  the  jobber,  the  job¬ 
ber  to  the  retailer  and  he  to  the  consumer.  Three 
profits  and  two  or  three  transportation  charges  be¬ 
tween  the  grower  and  consumer  tell  the  story.  How 
can  we  help  it? 


It  Is  Interesting  to  know  just  what  crop  pays  best 
per  acre  in  the  United  States.  Recent  government 
statistics  give  the  average  value  of  various  crops  per 
acre.  To  arrive  at  the  profits  per  acre  the  difference 
in  the  cost  of  production  must  be  considered.  The 
average  values  for  the  last  10  years  are  given  as 
follows:  Corn,  $9.47:  wheat,  $9.95;  oats,  $8,16;  rye, 
$8.27  ;  barley,  $12.76  ;  buckwheat,  $8.24  ;  potatoes, 
$38.34;  tobacco,  $61.57;  cotton,  $15  79;  hay.  $11.08. 

*  * 

CATALOGUES  of  all  the  best  Farm 
Books  will  be  sent  free  by  the  publisher 
of  this  paper. 

How  ABOUT  THE  PRUDENCE  Of  allowing  a  Cough 
to  run  on,  rasping  the  Pulmonary  and  Bronchial 
organs,  when  that  approved  and  speedy  remedy 
Dr.  D.  Jayne's.  Expectorant  can  be  obtained  from 
any  Apothecary. — Adv. 


MEND  YOUR  OWN  HARNESS 


WITH 


THOMSON’ 

SLOTTED 


CLINCH  RIVETS. 

No  tools  required.  Only  a  hammer  needed 
to  drive  and  clinch  them  easily  and  quickly; 
leaving  the  clinch  absolutely  smooth.  Re¬ 
quiring  no  hole  to  be  made  in  the  leather  nor 
burr  for  the  Rivets.  They  are  STRONG,  TOUGH 
and  DURABLE.  Millions  now  in  use.  All 
lengths,  uniform  or  assorted,  put  up  in  boxes. 

Ask  your  «1ciiKt  for  them,  or  send  40c. 
in  stamps  for  a  box  of  100;  assorted  sizes. 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

JUDSON  L.  THOMSON  MFC.  CO.. 

Waltham,  Mam. 


- RAPID - 

HARNESS  -  MENDERS. 


Just  Drive  ’Em  In  and  CLINCH  ’Em. 


Tha  Quickest,  Strongest  and  Cheapest  way  to  mend 
your  harness  or  any  strap. 

Every  one  who  owns  a  HORSE  NEEDS  a  box, 
Only  Cost  25o  for  One  Gross, 

For  Sale  by  Grocery  and  Hardware  Stores  or  send  tc 

BUFFALO  SPECIALTY  MFG.  CO., 

PATENTE18  AND  MANUFACTURERS.  BUFFALO,  N.  If 


UADM  UflD  GAT'D  Low  prlce;  ea8y  terms- 

fillllu.  run  UnLIj  have  about  275  acres  in 
all,  now  worked  as  two 
farms,  and  I  will  cut  It  up  Into  smaller  farms  of  any 
size  to  suit  purchasers.  It  is  a  rare  opportunity  for 
the  right  parties.  Ill  health  compels  me  to  sell 
Fertile,  warm  early  soil.  Good  Grass  Land. 
Good  Butter  Farm.  Good  Truck  Farm.  Good 
Fruit  Farm,  -  Good  Poultry  Farm.  Deposit  ol 
Pink  Granite.  Deposit  of  Fine  Molding  Sand. 
Famous  Spring  of  Pure  Water.  Two  large 
houses  in  good  condition  (  big  barn  and  outhouses. 

Twenty-seven  miles  from  Boston.  Six  good  manu¬ 
facturing  village  markets  within  seven  miles ;  one 
mile  from  railroad  station,  post-office,  etc. 

Address  WM.  YOUNG.  Jr.,  llopkinton. Maaa. 


M’L  B.  WOODS,  LEWIS  D.  AYLETT 

Jayor  City  of  Charlottes-  Formerly  Treasurer 

dlle.  Va.  Commissioner  Georgia  Pacific  R.R 

f  vlrglnaL  VIRGINIA, 
ALBEMARLE  COUNTY. 

rhe  great  fruit,  grain  and  stock  raising  section  of 
5  State.  Winters  mild  and  short.  Scenery  beautiful. 
:alth  fine.  Near  the  great  markets.  Educational 
vantages  unsurpassed. 

Land  Good  !  Prices  Cheap  !  Taxes  Low  ! 

rms  and  City  property  for  sale.  Write  to 
WOODS  A  AYLETT,  Charlottesville,  Va. 


Claremont, 


CLAREMONT  Land  Association,  sUrrV  <■«..  v. 

Offers  600  choice  farms;  3,000  handsome  towr 
lots  on  James  River,  with  terms  to  suit  purchasers 
Free  circular. 


RIPANS  TABULES  regulate, 

the  stomach,  liver  and  bowels,  pun-, 
l  fy  the  blood,  are  safe  and  effectual ;  j 
the  best  medicine  known  for  bilious-  $ 
I  ness,  constipation,  dyspepsia,  foul  4 
breath,  headache, mental  depression,  4 
painful  digestion,  bad  complexion.  4 
and  all  diseases  caused  by  failure  of  4 
,  -  the  stomach,  liver  or  bowels  to  per-  4 

•  form  their  proper  functions.  Persons  given  to  over-  ] 

*  eating  are  benefited  by  taking  one  after  each  meal.  ] 
i  Price,  $2  ;  sample,  15c.  At  Druggists,  or  sent  by  mail, 
t  RICANS  CHEMICAL  CO.,  10  Spruce  St.,  New  Vera.  J 


WOOD 

ASHES 


PURE  UNLEACHED 

Order  direct  from  Canada. 
fW~  Write  for  free  pamphlet.  _^> 
F.  R.  LA  I. OR.  Dunnvllle.  Ont 


mil  i  n  r  nrn  selected  by  mail. 

Ill  A  I  I  H  A  H  h  K  Large  variety,  latent 
VI  nuu  I  Ml  ^11  styles  at  factory  price*, 
Bend  8  cents  postage  for  a  full  line  of  samples. 

VHOS.  J.  MYERS.  1810  Market  bt.  Pkila.  Pa 


$500  FOR  A  PANSY  BLOSSOM! 

^  I'm,™  vendor  of  this  turner  should  not  fail  to  eniov  some  of  the 


Every  reader  of  this  paper  should  not  fail  to  enjoy  some  of  the 
Allan  Donoioo  this  summer,  which  were  named  by  Mrs.  Harrison.  They 
AllhC  I  dllolco  create  a  sensation  everywhere  and  their  Beauty  is  beyond 
^  description.  Their  Mammoth  Size  of  odd  colors  is  wonderful,  and  they  have 
-  cost  me  an  enormous  price  to  secure  them,  but  they  are  far  ahead  of  all  other 
;  \  varieties  of  Pansies  and  can  be  had  from  no  ot  her  seedsman.  I  want  to  in¬ 
crease  their  size  and  will  pay  $500  in  CASH  to  any  person  growing  a 

.  Blossom  measuring  3  in.  ill  diameter;  In.  are  very  common  size.  See 

jgJSSsJ.  catalogue.  For  25c.  in  silver  or  28c.  in  stamps,  I  will  mail,  carefully 
packed,  so  they  will  go  several  days,  12  plants  of  the  “Alice  Pansies” 
.  (soon  be  bloom  ingl.a  Pearl  Tube  Rose  Bulb  and  my  UlustrntedCata- 
,  loguc.  For  $1.00,  I  willmail  50good  plants,  enough  for  an  elegant 
bed,  4  Tube  Rose  Bulbs,  and  Catalogue.  CjT  At  these  prices  not  a 
l  reader  of  this  paper  should  fail  to  enjoy  at  least  a  few  of  the  finest 
pansies  in  the  world,  which  werenamed  “ALICE”  by  Mrs.Harri- 
1  son.  You  can  have  the  nicest  pansies  around,  besides  you  may 
grow3in.  blossom  and  get  $500.  Every  person  ordering  any 
■  of  the  above  will  receive  FREE  a  packet  of  Mammoth  Pas¬ 
sion  Flower  Seed,  Hardy  Climbing  Vine,  perfect  beauty 
!  that  will  flower  the  first  year  from  seed  and  is  worth  $1.00. 
,  With  every  $1  order,  I  will  give  6  Mammoth 

Verbwitt  1’Jauts,  Wised  colors,  new  and  elegant.  F.  B.  MILLS,  Rose  Hill,  Onondaga  CO.,N.Y. 


BOOKS  TO  BUY. 


SPRAYING  CROPS:  Why,  When  and 
How  to  Do  It.  By  Prof.  Ciarence  M.  Weed.  A 
nandy  volume  of  about  100  pages;  illustrated. 
Covers  the  whole  field  of  the  Insect  and  fungous 
enemies  of  crops  for  which  the  spray  Is  used.  The 
followin  ( topics  are  discussed  In  a  concise,  prac¬ 
tical  manner: 

Spraying  Against  Insects.  Feeding-Habits  of  In¬ 
sects.  Spraying  Against  Fungous  Diseases.  The 
Philosophy  of  Spraying.  Spraying-Apparatus.  Spray¬ 
ing  Trees  In  Blossom.  Precautions  in  Spraying.  In¬ 
secticides  used  in  Spraying.  Fungicides  used  in 
Spraying.  Combining  Insecticides  and  Fungicides. 
Cost  of  Spraying-Materials.  Prejudice  Against 
Spraying.  Spraying  the  Larger  Fruits.  Spraying 
Small  Fruits  and  Nursery  Stock.  Spraying  Shade- 
trees,  Ornamental  Plants  and  Flowers.  Spraying 
Vegetables,  Field  Crops  and  Domestic  Animals 
Price:  In  stiff  paper  cover,  50  cents;  flexible  cloth,  75 
cents. 

IMPROVING  THE  FARM  :  Or,  Methods 

of  Culture  that  shall  afford  a  profit,  and  at  the 
same  time  Increase  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  By 
Lucius  D.  Davis. 

The  contents  treat  exhaustively  on  renewing  run¬ 
down  farms,  and  comprise  the  following  chapters: 
Book  Farming.  The  Hun-Down  Farm.  Will  It  Pay 
to  Improve  the  Farm?  How  Farms  become  Exhausted. 
Thorough  Tillage.  Rotation  of  Crops.  Green  Man¬ 
uring.  More  About  Clover.  Barn- Yard  Manure- 
How  Made,  Its  Cost  and  Value,  How  Prepared  and 
Applied.  The  Use  of  Wood- Ashes.  Commercial  Fer¬ 
tilizers.  Special  Fertilizers.  Complete  Manures 
Experiments  with  Fertilizers.  Stock  on  the  Farm] 
Providing  Food  for  Stock.  Specialties  in  Farming. 
Price;  Cloth,  $1. 

IIOW  TO  RID  BUILDINGS  AND  FARMS 

OF  RATS,  Mice,  Gophers,  Ground-Squirrels, 
Prairie  Dogs,  Rabbits,  Moles,  Minks,  Weasels  and 
other  pests,  quickly  and  safely.  How  to  snare 
Hawks  and  Owls.  Valuable  hints  to  Housekeep¬ 
ers,  Farmers  and  Poultry  Keepers.— By  "Pick¬ 
ett.”  Price,  paper,  20  cents. 

CROSS-BREEDING  AND  HYBRIDIZ¬ 
ING: — The  Philosophy  of  the  Grossing  of  Plants,  con¬ 
sidered  with  Reference  to  their  Cultivation.— By 
L.  H.  Bailey. 

The  main  subject-matter  of  this  book  was  delivered 
as  a  lecture  before  the  Messachusetts  State  Board  of 
Agriculture  In  Boston,  December  1, 1891.  Like  all  the 
writings  of  Professor  Bailey,  it  happily  combines  the 
results  of  faithful  study  and  exhaustive  practical 
experiment,  In  a  style  which  Is  at  once  simple  yet 
comprehensive,  and  which  is'  interesting  and  valu¬ 
able  both  to  the  learned  and  unlearned  reader. 
Rural  Library  Series.  Price,  paper,  20  cents. 

THE  MODIFICATION  OF  PLANTS  BY 

CLIMATE.— By  A.  A.  Ckozieh. 

An  essay  on  the  Influence  of  climate  upon  size, 
form,  color,  fruitfulness,  etc.,  with  a  discussion  on 
the  question  of  acclimation.  35  pp.,  paper.  Price 
paper,  25  cents. 

THE  CAULIFLOWER.— By  A.  A.  Cro- 

ZIER.  Origin  and  History  of  this  Increasingly 
important  and  always  delicious  vegetable. 

The  Cauliflower  Industry.— In  Europe.  In  the 
United  States.  Importation  of  Cauliflowers. 

Management  of  the  Crop.— Soil.  Fertilizers.  Plant¬ 
ing.  Cultivating.  Harvesting.  Keeping.  Marketing. 

The  Early  Crop.— Caution  against  planting  It 
largely.  Special  directions.  Buttoning. 

Cauliflower  Regions  of  the  United  States.— Ur  per 
Atlantic  Coast.  Lake  Region.  Prairie  Region.  Cauli¬ 
flowers  In  the  South.  The  Pacific  Coast. 

Insect  and  Fungous  Enemies.— Flea-Beetle.  Cut- 
Worms.  Cabbage-Maggot.  Cabbage-Worm.  Stem- 
Rot.  Damping-Off.  Black-Leg. 

Cauliflower-Seed.— Importance  of  careful  selec¬ 
tion.  Where  the  Seed  Is  Grown.  Influence  of  Cli¬ 
mate.  American-grown  Seed. 

Varieties.— Descriptive  Catalogue.  Order  of  earll- 
ness.  Variety  tests.  Best  Varieties. 

Broccoli. — Difference  between  Broccoli  and  Cauli¬ 
flower.  Cultivation,  use  and  varieties  of  Broccoli. 

Cooking  Cauliflower.  —  Digestibility.  Nutritive 
Value.  Chemical  Composition.  Recipes. 

Price,  cloth,  $1. 

INSECTS  AND  INSECTICIDES.  —  A 

Practical  Manual  Concerning  Noxious  Insects 
and  the  Methods  of  Preventing  their  Injuries.  By 
Clarence  M.  Weed,  Professor  of  Entomology 
and  Zoology,  New  Hampshire  State  College. 

1  think  that  you  have  gotten  together  a  very  useful 
and  valuable  little  book.— Dit.  C.  V.  Riley,  U.  S. 
Entomologist. 

It  is  excellent.  1  must  congratulate  you  on  the 
skill  you  have  displayed  in  putting  in  the  most  im¬ 
portant  insects,  and  the  complete  manner  in  which 
you  have  done  the  work.— James  Fletcher,  Do¬ 
minion  Entomologist. 

I  am  well  pleased  with  it.  There  Is  certainly  a  de¬ 
mand  for  just  such  a  work.— Dr.  F.  M.  Hexamer, 
Editor  American  Agriculturist. 

Price,  cloth.  $1.25. 

POPULAR  ERRORS  ABOUT  PLANTS. 

—By  A.  A.  CROZIER. 

A  collection  of  errors  and  superstitions  entertained 
by  farmers,  gardeners  and  others,  together  with  brief 
scientific  refutations.  Highly  interesting  to  students 
and  intelligent  readers  of  the  new  and  attractive  in 
rural  literature,  and  of  real  value  to  practical  culti¬ 
vators  who  want  to  know  the  truth  about  their  work. 
Price,  cloth,  $1. 

TUBEROUS  BEGONIAS:  Culture  and 

Management  of  a  Most  Promising  Race  of  Plants 
New  to  American  Gardens.— By  Numerous 
Practical  Growers. 

Reproduced  from  The  American  Garden,  with 
the  addition  of  much  new  matter.  Price,  paper 
0  cents. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM -CULTURE  FOR 

AMERICA.  BY  JAMES  Morton.  An  .excellent 
and  thorough  book  ;  especially  adapted  to  the 
culture  of  Chrysanthemums  in  America. 

The  contents  include  Propagation  by  Grafting,  In¬ 
arching  and  Seed.  American  History.  Propagation 
by  Cuttings.  Exhibition  Plants.  Classification.  Ex¬ 
hibition  Blooms.  Soil  for  Potting.  Watering  and 
Liquid  Manure.  Selection  of  Plants.  Top-Dressing. 
Hints  on  Exhibitions.  List  of  Synonyms.  Staking 
and  Tying.  General  Culture.  Insects  and  Diseases. 
Standard  Chrysanthemums.  Sports  and  Variations. 
Disbudding  and  Thinning.  Oriental  and  European 
History.  Calendar  of  Monthly  Operations.  Chrysan¬ 
themum  Shows  and  Organizations.  National  Chrys¬ 
anthemum  Society.  Early  and  Late-Flowering 
Varieties.  Chrysanthemums  as  House-Plants.  Varie¬ 
ties  for  Various  Purposes.  Price:  Cloth,  $1;  paper, 
60  cents. 

THE  -NEW  BOTANY:  A  Lecture  on  the 

best  method  of  Teaching  the  Science.  Valuable 
to  Students  and  Amateurs,  being  a  Useful  Guide 
In  Studying  “  The  Beautiful  Science.”— By  W.  J. 
Beal,  M.Sc.,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Botany,  Agri¬ 
cultural  College,  Michigan.  Third  Edition,  en¬ 
larged  and  revised.  Price,  paper,  25  cents. 

LANDSCAPE  GARDENING.— By  Elias 

A.  Long. 

A  practical  treatise  comprising  32  diagrams  of  ac¬ 
tual  grounds  and  parts  of  grounds,  with  copious  ex¬ 
planations.  Of  the  diagrams,  all  but  nine  have  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  serial,  “  Taste  and  Tact  In  Arranging 
Home  and  Other  Grounds,”  which  has  been  so  at¬ 
tractive  a  feature  of  Popular  Gardening  and  The 
American  Garden  during  the  past  year.  But  in 
the  new  form  the  matter  has  been  entirely  rewritten. 
Printed  on  heavy  plate  paper,  It  is  unsurpassed  for 
beauty  by  any  other  work  on  Landscape  Gardening. 
Price,  In  stiff  paper  covers,  50  cents. 

MY  HANDKERCHIEF  GARDEN  :  Size 

25  x  60  feet.  Results:  A  Garden,  Fresh  Vegeta¬ 
bles,  Exercise,  Health,  and  $20.49  In  Cash. — By 
Charles  Barnard. 

Being  an  explicit  account  of  Mr.  Barnard’s  actual 
operations  on  a  suburban  village  house-lot.  Inter¬ 
esting  and  valuable  to  all  suburban  dwellers,  pro¬ 
fessional  men  and  mechanics.  Price,  paper,  25  cents. 

IN  PRESS. 

Fruit  Culture, 

and  the  Laying  Out  and 
Management  of  a  Country 
Home. — By  W.  C.  Strong,  Ex- 
President  of  the  Massachusetts  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Society,  and  Vice-Presf- 
dent  of  the  American  Bornological 
Society.  Illustrated.  New  revised 
edition,  with  many  additions,  mak¬ 
ing  it  the  latest  and  freshest  hook 
on  the  subject. 

CONTENTS. 

I.  Rural  Homes— Choice  of  Locality— Treat¬ 
ment— A  Good  Lawn— The  Approach. 

II.  Fruits— Location  of  the  Fruit-Garden— Suc¬ 
cess  in  Fruit-Culture— Profit  In  Fruit  Cul¬ 
ture. 

III.  How  to  Procure  Trees — Quality— How  to 

Plant— Time  to  Plant— Preparing  the  Land 
— Fertilizers— Cutting  Back— Distances  for 
Planting. 

IV.  Care  of  the  Fruit-Garden— Irrigation— Ap¬ 

plication  of  Fertilizers— Thinning  the  Fruit 
—Labels. 

V.  The  Apple— Insects  Injurious  to  the  Apple. 

VI.  The  Pear— Dwarf  Pears— Situation  and  Soil- 
Pruning— Ripening  the  Fruit— Insects  In¬ 
jurious  to  the  Pear— Diseases. 

VII.  The  Peach— Injurious  Insects  and  Diseases  of 
the  Peach— Nectarines. 

VIII.  The  Plum— Insects  and  Diseases  of  the  Plum 
—Apricots. 

IX.  The  Cherry— Insects  Injurious  to  the  Cherry. 

X.  The  Quince— Insects  Injurious  to  the  Quince. 

XI.  The  Grape  — Grape-Houses  — Varieties— In¬ 
sects  Injurious  to  the  Grape— Mildew. 

XII.  The  Currant— Insects  Attacking  the  Currant 
—The  Gooseberry. 

XIII.  The  Raspberry— The  Blackberry. 

XIV.  The  Strawberry. 

XV.  The  Mulberry— The  Fig— Rhubarb— Aspar¬ 
agus. 

XVI.  Propagating  Fruit  Trees— From  the  Seed— By 
Division— By  Cuttings— By  Layers— By  Bud¬ 
ding— By  Grafting. 

XVII.  Insecticides— Fungicides— Recipes. 

“  Mr.  Strong  gives  evidence  of  that  thorough  grasp  of 
the  subject  which  he  has  gained  from  30  years'  experi¬ 
ence  as  an  orchardlst.  His  book  is  a  simple,  clear, 
well-condensed  manual  of  practical  Information  on 
the  fundamental  principles  involved  In  the  success¬ 
ful  cultivation  of  each  species  of  fruit.”— Boston 
Advertiser. 

“  In  no  branch  of  Intelligence  has  there  been  so 
much  advance  as  In  horticulture.  Every  year  solves 
new  problems  insoluble  before,  and  with  new  Ideas 
new  books  follow.  It  is  In  just  this  line  (in  the  en¬ 
deavor  to  elucidate  fundamental  principles)  that  Mr. 
Strong  believes  he  finds  an  unoccupied  field,  and  this 
book  is  the  result.” — Thomas  Meehan,  In  Gardener's 
Monthly. 

“  A  most  Inspiring  little  book,  and  one  that  fairly 
makes  the  mouth  water,  the  subjects  treated  are  so 
suggestive  of  flavor  aud  fineness.” — Philadelphia 
Ledger. 

“There  Is  very  little  In  this  book  that  will  not  be 
found  applicable  to  fruit  culture  in  the  South  as  well 
as  the  North.”— Charleston  News  and  Courier. 

“The  author  has  shown  excellent  judgment  in 
giving  the  particular  information  which  small  fruit 
raisers  wish  to  know.” — Boston  Transcript. 

“  The  directions  are  specific  enough  to  be  under¬ 
stood  by  beginners  and  wise  enough  to  be  of  profit  to 
experienced  fruit  growers.”— Home  and  Farm  (Louis¬ 
ville). 

Price,  la  one  volume,  16mo  ,  cloth,  $1. 
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AGRICULTURAL  LEGISLATION. 

Assemblyman  Laing’s  agricultural  society  bill  has 
passed  the  New  York  Assembly  with  but  one  dissent 
Ing  vote.  It  appropriates  $100,000  to  be  distributed  as 
follows:  To  the  New  York  State  Agricultural  Society, 
the  sum  of  $5,000;  to  the  American  Institute  In  the 
city  of  New  York,  $5,000;  to  the  several  county  agri¬ 
cultural  societies  making  and  filing  the  statement  as 
herein  required,  excepting  the  counties  of  Albany 
and  Monroe,  $30,000,  to  be  divided  among  such  societies 
equally  by  the  comptroller,  and  the  remaining  $00,000 
to  the  several  county  agricultural  societies,  and  other 
agricultural  societies  and  associations  entitled  to 
share  under  the  provisions  of  this  act.  to  be  divided 
among  them  by  the  comptroller  in  proportion  to  the 
amounts  of  premiums  paid  by  each  of  such  societies 
or  associations. 

Mr.  Gifford’s  bill,  making  the  legal  rate  of  interest 
five  per  cent,  failed  to  receive  votes  enough  In  the 
New  York  Legislature,  to  make  it  a  law. 


BEANS  AND  PEAS 


Marrow,  choice,  1891 . 2  00  @2  05 

Mediums,  choice,  1891 . 1  TO  @ - 

Pea,  choice,  1891 . 1  70  @1  75 

White  Kidney,  choice,  1891 . 2  00  @-  — 

Red  Kidney,  choice,  1891  . 2  00  @2  10 

Yellow  Eye,  choice,  1891 . 1  05  @1  70 

Black  Turtle  Soup,  choice,  1891 .  —  @ - 

Lima  beans,  California  (60)  lbs.) . 1  60  @1  75 

Foreign  medium,  1891 . . . . ® - 

Green  peas,  1891,  bbls.,  per  bush . 1  42)6@1  45 

Green  peas,  1891,  bags,  per  bush . 1  40  @-  — 

Green  peas,  Scotch,  1891.  bushel . @1  50 

BUTTER. 

STATE  AND  PENN. 

Creamery,  Penn,  extra . . 23  @34 

Half  firkin  tubs— 

Fresh  extras.  •• . 22  @— 

Firsts . 20  @21 

Seconds . 17  @19 

Welsh  tubs— 

Fresh  extras . 204®2\ 

Firsts . 19  @20 

Seconds . 17  @18 

WESTERNS. 

Creamery— 

Elgin  extras . 234®24 

Other  Western  extras . 23  @23*6 

Firsts . 20  @22 

Seconds . 18  @19 

Thirds . 16  @17 

Imitation  creamery— 

Firsts . 16  @18 

Seconds . 14  @15 

Thirds .  13  @134 

Dairy  firsts .  15  @16 

Seconds . 13  @14 

Factory  fresh,  extra . —  @— 

Firsts . 13*6@14 

Seconds . 13  @— 

Fourths  to  thirds . 12  @124 

Rolls . —  @— 

OLD  BUTTER. 

STATE. 

Half  firkin  tubs  or  firkins  extra . 17  @18 

Firsts . 16  @— 

Seconds . 14  @15 

Thirds . 12  @13 


WESTERN. 

Creamery  Summer  make . 

Factory  and  dairy . 

CHEESE. 

8tate  factory,  full  cream— 

Fancy . . 

Choice . . 

Good  to  prime . 

Fair  to  good . 

Common . 

Skims  small  fine . 

Skims  large  choice . 

Light  skims  fair  to  good . 

Light  skims  poor . 

Skims . 

Pennsylvania  skims . 

EGGS. 

N.  Y.  State  and  Penn,  new  laid  per  doz 

Western  fresh  gathered  choice . 

Western  fresh  gathered,  fair  to  prime. . 

Southern  fresh  gathered . 

Duck  Eggs . . . . 

Goose  Eggs . 

FRUITS— GREEN. 

Apples,  Spitz,  per  bbl . 

Spy . :... 

Ben  Davis . 

Baldwin.  State,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 

Baldwin,  Up-R.,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 

Baldwin,  poor,  per  bbl . 

Greening,  State,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 

Greening,  Up-R.,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 

Greening,  poor,  per  bbl . 

Oranges,  Fla.,  bright,  straight  lines . 

Bright,  176@200,  per  box . 

Bright,  226@250,  per  box . 

Bright,  126@150,  per  box . 

Russet,  prime,  per  box . 

Inferior,  per  box . 

Strawberries,  Charleston . 

Florida . 

Tangerines,  Fla.,  per  box . 

Mandarins,  Fla.,  per  box . 


13  @15 

12  @14 


■u^mw 

.11  ®u% 

.  10'4®WH 
-  @— 

.  9  @10 
.  9  @— 


74®  84 

5  @  64 
24®  4 
2  @— 


■  14'4®144 
•  14!6@ — 

.  14  @— 

.U4®im 

.19  @20 
25  @30 


- @ - 

2  00@  3  00 
-  — @  -  — 
2  00@  2  50 
1  75@  2  25 
1  25@  1  50 
1  75®  2  50 
1  50@  2  00 

1  25@  1  50 

2  75@  3  25 

3  25@  3  50 
2  25@  2  50 

1  75@  2  25 

2  25@  2  75 
1  50@  2  00 

20@  40 

15@  40 

5  00®  7  00 

3  00®  6  00 


FRUITS— DOMESTIC  DRIED 


Apples,  evaporated,  1891,  fancy . 

Evaporated,  1891,  choice . 

Evaporated,  1891,  prime . 

Evaporated,  1891,  common  to  fair.... 

Southern  sliced,  1891,  fancy . 

Southern  sliced,  1891,  prime . 

Southern  sliced,  1891,  common  to  fair. 
Ohio  and  Michigan,  quarters,  1891.... 

State  and  coarse  cut,  1891 . 

Southern  coarse  cut,  1891 . 

Chopped,  1891 . 

Cores  and  skins,  1891 . 

Peaches,  Del.,  peeled  fancy . 

N.  C.  peeled,  fancy . 

N.  C.  peeled,  choice . . 

Southern  peeled,  common  to  prime. . 

Raspberries,  1891,  evaporated . 

1891,  sun-dried . 

Blackberries,  1891,  per  lb . ” 

Huckleberries,  1891,  per  lb . .  ’ 

Cherries,  1891 . 

Plums,  State . 

Apricots,  Cal.,  1891,  per  lb . ’  ” 

FURS  AND  SKINS. 


5->£@  6 
5  @  54 
44®  5 

34®  44 
34®  4 


.  4  @  - 

34®  4 
■  3  @  34 
m®  2 
1  @  14 

15  @20 

9  @10 


04®  - 

7  ®  84 
14  ®144 
124@13 
24®  ~ 


9  @11 

5  @  54 

6  @  84 


No.  1  quality. 

Black  Bear . 

Cubs  and  yearlings 

Otter . 

Beaver,  No.  1 . 

Red  Fox . 

Gray  Fox . 

Lynx . 

Wild  Cat . 

Marten,  dark . 

Marten,  pale . 

Skunk,  black . 

Skunk,  half-striped 

Skunk,  striped . 

Skunk,  white . 

Raccoon . 

Opossum . 

Mink . 

Muskrat,  winter.... 


N’n,  W’n 
and  East’n 
$20  00@35  00 
6  00@18  00 
9  00@11  00 
6  00@  8  00 
1  50®  1  75 

1  00®  1  25 
4  00®  6  00 

60®  1  25 

2  00®  5  00 
90@  1  25 

1  15®  1  30 
70@  80 

30®  45 

10@  20 
60@  80 
25@  45 

75@  2  50 
15@  18 


South’n  and 
Southwest’n 
$10  00@28  00 

5  00®  13  00 

6  00@  8  00 
6  00®  7  00 
1  25@  1  50 

85@  1  10 

— @ - 

-@  — 
-  — @  -  | 

- @ - 

1  00®  1  16 
50@  65 

20®  35 

10®  15 

45®  80 

20®  40 

50@  1  00 
13@  15 


1  40 

@1 

70 

..90 

@ 

95 

.80 

@ 

85 

..05 

@ 

75 

..70 

@ 

75 

..65 

@ 

70 

..50 

@ 

— 

..60 

@ 

05 

. .  55 

@ 

— 

..45 

@ 

50 

..45 

@ 

— 

....11  @12 

....10  @11 

7  <a 

9 

9  @10 

7  @  9 

GAME. 

English  snipe,  per  doz .  2  00@2  25 

Golden  Plover,  per  doz  .  2  00@2  25 

Tame  Squabs,  white,  per  doz .  4  00@ - 

Tame  Squabs,  dark  and  poor,  per  doz .  2  50@3  00 

Live  Pigeons,  per  pair .  50@  55 

GINSENG. 

Northern  and  Canada,  per  lb . $3  00@ - 

Western  as  to  quality,  per  lb .  2  25@2  50 

Southern  as  to  quality .  2  00@2  25 

GRASS  SEED. 

Clover .  10)6@  12)6 

Timothy . '. . 1  40  @1  70 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay,  No.  1,  per  100  lbs . 

No.  2,  per  100  lbs . 80 

Shipping,  per  100  lbs . 65 

Clover,  mixed,  per  100  lbs . 70 

Clover,  per  100  lbs . 65 

Hay,  salt,  per  100  lbs . 

Straw,  Long  Rye,  per  100  lbs . 

Straw,  Short  Rye,  per  100  lbs . 55 

Straw,  Oat,  per  100  lbs . 45 

Straw.  Wheat,  per  100  lbs . 45 

HONEY. 

White  clover,  1  lb.  bxs.,  per  lb . 11  @12 

2  lb.  bxes.,  per  lb . 10  @11 

Poor,  per  lb .  7  @9 

Buckwheat,  1  lb.  bxs.,  per  lb .  9  @10 

Buckwheat,  2  lb.  bxs.,  per  lb . 

Extracted,  per  lb .  74®— 

Extracted  Southern,  per  gallon . 60  @70 

HOPS. 

N.  Y.  State,  1891,  choice . 31  @ — 

Fair  to  prime . 27  @30 

Common . 25  @26 

N.  Y.  State,  1890,  choice . 22  @23 

Good  to  prime..... . 16  @18 

Old  olds .  6  @12 

California,  1891  . 24  @30 

California,  1890 . lo  @22 

Pacific  Coast,  old  olds .  7  @12 

MEATS  AND  STOCK. 

Live  veal  calves,  prime,  per  lb .  4%@  5 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb .  44®  4)6 

Common  to  medium,  per  lb .  34®  4 

Live  calves,  Western,  per  lb .  -  @- 

Llve  calves,  grassers,  per  lb .  -  @  - 

Calves,  dressed,  near-by,  choice .  84®  - 

Country  dressed,  prime .  6  @  - 

Country  dressed,  medium  to  good . 34®  44 

Country  dressed,  common .  -  @- 

Country  dressed,  small,  per  lb .  24®  34 

Dressed  grassers,  per  lb .  -  @  - 

Spring  Lambs,  country  dressed,  each . 6  50®  7  00 

Spring  Lambs,  alive,  each . 3  00@  6  50 

Lambs,  alive,  good  to  prime,  per  lb .  74®  8 

Lambs,  alive,  fair  to  good,  per  lb .  6  @74 

Sheep,  alive,  good  to  prime,  per  ll> .  6  @7 

Sheep,  alive,  poor  to  fair,  per  lb .  5  @6 

Hogs,  upper  Jersey,  dressed,  light,  per  lb _ 8  @  - 

Lower  Jersey,  dressed,  light,  per  lb . 74®  8 

Country  dressed,  medium,  per  lb .  7  @  74 

Country  dressed,  heavy .  84@  7 

POULTRY-DRESSED. 

Turkeys,  fancy  small .  . . 

Mixed  weights  dry  choice . 14 

Young  toms  fair  to  choice . !l3 

Old  toms . . 

Fair  to  good . ”n 

Phtla.  chick's,  not  over  2  lbs  to  pair,  per  lb.  ”45 

Chick’s,  3  lbs  and  under,  per  pair . 38 

Chickens,  3  lbs  and  over,  per  pair . 30 

L.  I.  chickens,  broilers  scalded,  per  lb . 32 

Fowls,  Jersey . . 

State  and  Pennsylvania . .'!!!!!  !l6 

Western . . 

Western,  poor  to  fair  . .14 

Old  Roosters . 

POULTRY— LIVE. 

Fowls,  Jersey,  State  and  Penn.,  per  lb . 13  @134 

Fowls,  Western,  per  lb . .  @ _ 

Chickens,  local,  medium  to  prime,  per  lb  ...12  @13 

Chickens,  Western,  per  lb .  12  @13 

Roosters,  old,  per  lb .  8  @— 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb . |l3 

Ducks,  Western,  per  pair . ”  70@  90 

Geese,  Western,  per  pair . ”l  i2@i  25 

POTATOES. 

Bermudas,  new . $6  00®  8  00 

Bermudas,  second  crop .  4  oo@  5  00 

Florida,  new  .  5  00®  7  50 

Havanna,  prime .  6  00®  6  50 

Michigan  Rose  and  Hebron,  per  180  lbs....  1  26®  1  37 

State  Rose,  per  180  lbs .  1  25®  1  37 

Hebron,  per  180  lbs .  1  25®  1  37 

Burbank,  per  180  lbs .  1  12®  ]  25 

Peerless,  per  180  lbs . .  1  12®  -  -1 

Fair  to  good,  per  180  lbs .  1  oo@ _ 

Jersey  Peerless  and  Blush,  in  bulk, per  bbl.  1  00®  1  12 

Sweets,  South  Jersey,  fancy,  per  bbl .  2  50®  8  50 

Jersey  fair  to  good,  per  bbl .  1  50@  2  50 

TALLOW. 

City  prime  ($2  for  hogsheads) .  414®  41U 

Country  (packages  free) .  4$®  .  4 

VEGETABLES. 

Asparagus,  Ch’n  extra,  per  dozen  bunches.$4  oo@  6  00 

N.  C.  prime,  per  dozen .  3  50®  5  (jo 

Norfolk,  prime,  per  dozen  bunches....  4  00®  5  50 

Seconds,  per  dozen  bunches .  2  00®  3  00 

Beets,  Fla.  per  crate .  1  50®  2  00 

Bermuda,  per  crate .  1  25® _ 

Cabbage,  Sav.  and  Ch’n,  per  bbl.  crate  ...  2  00®  2  75 

Fla.,  per  bbl.  crate .  2  25®  2  75 

N.  C.,  per  bbl.  crate .  2  00®  2  50 

L.  I.,  per  100  .  . . . . .  3  oo@  5  00 

Celery.  Fla.,  per  doz.  roots .  40®  '  75 

New  Orleans,  per  doz.  roots .  40@  80 

Carrots,  Western,  per  bbl .  1  qq®  i  50 

Local  washed,  per  bbl .  1  50®  2  00 

Local  unwashed,  per  bbl .  1  00®  1  25 

Green  peas.  Fla,  per  crate .  ]  oo@ _ 

Say.  per  crate.. . 1  50@  2  25 

Ch  n,  per  basket .  2  00@  2 

Ch’n,  per  crate  . . .  •>  00®  2  25 

Kale,  Baltimore,  per  bbl .  ...  75 ®  :  _ 

Norfolk,  per  bbl .  1  ooJa _ 

Lettuce,  Fla.  and  Ch’n,  per  bbl . .]]  1  50@  4  00 

Ch’n,  per  basket .  75®  1  75 

Onions,  Conn,  red,  per  bbl .  1  75®  2  25 

Conn,  yellow,  per  bbl .  1  50®  2  00 

Orange  Co.,  red,  per  bbl .  1  25®  2  00 

Orange  Co.,  yellow,  per  bbl . .  1  50®  2  00 

Western  yellow,  per  d.  h.  bbl . .  1  10®  2  00 

Havana,  per  crate . . .  1  75®  <>  00 

Bermuda,  perorate .  2  00®  2  15 

Radishes,  Norfolk,  per  100  bunches .  50®  1  00 

Spinach,  Norfolk,  per  bbl .  1  75®  2  00 

String  beans,  Fla.,  green,  per  crate .  2  00@  5  00 

Squash.  Ha.,  white,  per  barrel .  1  so®  2  00 

lomatoes.  Fla.,  per  carrier  crate .  2  25®  3  00 

Fla.,  per  bushel  crate .  2  00®  2  50 

Key  West,  per  box .  50@  ~  75 

Havana,  per  carrier . 1  75®  2  25 

Havana,  per  box .  25@  50 

Bermuda,  per  box .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  40®  '50 

Turnips,  Canada  Russia,  per  bbl .  65@  75 


16 

@17 

.14 

@15 

l:i 

("  14 

.12 

®\24 

11 

@12 

45 

@51) 

38 

@40 

80 

@40 
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@— 
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®144 
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THE 

BEST 


NTERPRISE  r  or  the  Dest  Dog  or  tsnecp 
C-Tte  DOP  nnuirn  power,  for  churning,  and 
D0G  PnU,rD  for  full  information  about 
the  best  Horse-powers 
Threshers,  Clover  haliers, 
Fanning-mills,  Feed-mills, 
Circular  saw  Machines  and 
I .and- roller's,  send  for 

Fearless  Cata¬ 
logue.  For  Fodder  cut¬ 
ters,  Carriers  and  Drag  saw 

- —  Machines,  and  for  infor- 

‘Why  Ensilage  Pays,”  send  for 


FEED. 

Bran,  401b . per  cwt.  $  75  @  85 

60  lb .  75  ®  85 

Middlings,  80  lb .  75  @  85 

1001b .  1  00  @ - 

Sharps .  1  00  @ - 

Hominy  Chop .  80  @  85 

Oil  meal .  1  30  @1  32 

Cotton-seed  meal .  1  17  @1  20 

GRAIN. 

Wheat . $0  92  ®  98 

Rye .  86  @  88 

Barley .  53  @  70 

Corn .  434®  50 

Oats .  .  334®  41 

MILK. 

The  total  dally  supply  for  the  week  has  been  18,984 
cans  of  milk,  170  cans  of  condensed  milk  and  397  cans 
of  cream.  The  average  price  paid  for  surplus  milk 
has  been  $1.35  per  can.  The  exchange  price  to  pro¬ 
ducers  Is  24  cents  net. 

*  * 

BOOKS  FOR  FARMERS.— Free  cata¬ 
logue  sent  on  request  by  The  Rural 
Publishing  Company,  Times  Building, 
New  York. 


What  Cheapens  Hutter. 

Many  a  dairyman  does  not  get  the  price  he  should 
for  his  butter,  owing  to  the  fact  that  he  lias  churn¬ 
ings  of  different  colors  In  one  tub. 

The  “  trier  ”  tells  the  tale,  but  in  butter  where 
Wells,  Richardson  &  Co.’s  Improved  Butter  Color  Is 
used,  the  “  trier"  shows  the  same  rich  color  all  the 
way  through.  There  is  nothing  equal  to  this  prepa¬ 
ration  for  giving  a  golden  June  yellow  of  the  same 
shade  the  year  round.  It  possesses  peculiar  proper¬ 
ties  which  prevent  making  a  reddish  shade  when 
too  much  is  used.  As  this  color  Is  superior  In 
strength,  It  is  the  most  economical  of  all  coloring 
preparations.  It  will  win  converts  to  the  wisdom  of 
coloring  butter,  and  will  fill  with  gold  coin  the 
pockets  of  dairymen  and  creamerymen  who  use  It.— 
Adv. 

UNSEED  OIL  MEAL 

WE  THINK, 

And  upon  the  best  evidence,  that 

IN  THE  SPRING 

Our  Meal  should  be  fed  to 

Cattle,  Horses,  and  other  Domestic  Animals, 

quite  as  much  as  in  midwinter. 

Please  write  us  for  quotations  and  other  particulars. 

DETROIT  LINSEED  OIL  WORKS, 

DETROIT.  MICHIGAN. 


FOR  SALE. 


—I*  K1NC  E  O  F  E  L  Y 

29200  (A.  J.  C.  C.)  six 
months,  solid  color,  full 
black  points.  Very  large,  and  scores  high  In  points 
and  pedigree.  Long,  deep,  short  legs,  full  eye  and 
fine  head.  A  show  animal,  and  bound  to  win.  Sire 
Marquis  of  Ely  17090  (bred  by  the  veteran  breeder 
Win.  Crozler) ;  he  by  Bellman  6968  by  Pedro  3187  (the 
grandsire  of  I).  F.  Apploton’s  famous  cow  Eurotisama 
29668,  the  greatest  Jersey  cow  ever  bred  In  America)- 
by  Domino  of  Darlington  2459.  he  by  Sarpedon  930,  the 
sire  of  the  Duke  of  Darlington  2460,  with  11  daughters 
In  the  14-lb.  class;  and  he  by  Mercury  432,  dam  Maid 
of  Jamaica  14341,  a  granddaughter  of  Mercury  432 
who  has  20  daughters  In  the  14-lb.  class.  r  x-e,  $75  ’ 
ENGLEWOOD  FARMS,  Castleton,  N,  Y. 


IMPORTED  FRENCH  COACH  STAL- 

LION— $500.  I  offer  only  once  my  sound,  very 
intelligent,  kind,  active,  daik  bay.  blocky  gem 
coming  three  (now  about  15  hands  and  1100  pounds)’ 
for  the  $500  I  paid  when  he  was  !>4  months  old.  ’ 
W.  W.  NEWMAN.  South  Onondaga,  N.  Y. 


i  EASE,  COMFORT  AND  THRIFT. 

The  Best  Cattle  Fastening! 

Thousands  in  us©.  Illustrated  circular  free. 

F .  G-  Parsons  &  C’o.,  Addison,  Stonben  Oo„  N. 


HORSES 

SMITHS  &  POWELL. 


GUERNSEYS. 

LEVI  P.  MORTON’S  ELLERSLIE  HERD. 

THE  BUTTER  HERD. 

Mixed  Milk  of  herd  averages  one  pound  Butter  to 
6  pounds  of  Milk.  Several  cows  produce  $1  worth 
of  Butter  a  day. 

Fair  Record:  63  First,  39  Second  Prizes.  First  on 
Herd  at  11  Fairs.  125  Pure-bred  Animals. 

ROUGH -COATED  SCOTCH  COLLXKS.— 
Own  Importation.  Puppies,  $10  each. 

H.  M.  COTTRELL,  Superintendent, 

RHINECLIFF,  N.  Y. 

WATERING  DEVICE 

for  LIVE  STOCK  In  STABLES.  Send  for  circu¬ 
lars  for  the  only  practical  and  economical  one  In  the 
market. 

!  C.  E.  BUCKLEY  &  CO.,  Dover  Plains,  N.  Y. 


HORSES  FOR  SALE. 

Matched  carriage  team;  5  years:  15-3;  hay;  stylish; 
fine  actors.  Very  kind  and  reliable,  $800.  Chestnut 
gelding;  7  years;  15-1;  Morgan  hackney  type;  high 
stepper.  Kind,  with  great  life;  very  handsome,  $250. 
Cleveland  Bay  Stallions,  1  to  5  years. 

ASSOCIATED  FARMS,  Skaneateles,  N.  Y. 


SPAVIN 


Permanently  removed  by 
Wilson's  Bone  Spavin, 
Splint  or  Curb  Cure.  No 
blemish.  Send  for  circular.  NAYLOR  &  ROBBINS, 
107  Duane  Street,  New  York. 


EGGS 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns  (Wyckoff’s  Strain), 
the  greatest  Egg-producing  strain  In  Amer¬ 
ica.  Eggs  for  hatching,  $1  per  13.  $6  per 
100.  F.  C.  SMITH,  Box  513,  Groton,  N.  Y. 

1  > UFF  LEGHORNS,  Eggs,  $1  por  13;  $7  per  26. 
I  >  INDIAN  GAMES,  Eggs,  $.3  per  13:  $5  per  26. 
MAMMOTH  LIGHT  BRAIIMAS,  Eggs,  $2  per 
13;  $3  per  26.  The  Best.  Free  Circular. 

J.  I.  &  C.  B.  COLEG  ROVE,  Corry,  Pa. 


DALBEY  BROS., 

Washington  C.  H.,  Ohio,  breed  25 
varieties  of  FANCY  POULTRY. 
Biggest  Yards  In  the  West.  STOCK 
AND  EGGS  FOR  SALE.  Send  10  cts. 
for  handsomely  Illustrated  descrip¬ 
tive  Catalogue,  showing  how  to  make 
a  fortune  raising  poultry;  giving  re¬ 
ceipts,  instructions  and  much  valu¬ 
able  Information,  worth  five  times 
the  money.  Price  List  Free. 


TJIGGS  FOR  HATCHING.- Black  Langshans 
-Li  (Kirby  &  Smith  strain);  Light  Brahmas;  Dark 
Brahmas;  Royal  White  Leghorns;  Silver-Laced 
Wyandottes;  Partridge  Cochin  (Mahogany  strain). 
Address  E.  L.  STAPLES,  Shelton,  Conn. 

RCQ  T  Y  From  1 0  most  profitable  varieties 

“Jr*  '  ■ ,  PURE  BRED  POULTHV. 

I-  Y  Money  refunded  on  every  5th 

■"*  ^  ■  order  received.  $2.00  per  settino. 

CDCC!  Send  for  catalogue, 

■  t  t  ■  8.VV.  GUTHRIE,  Indiana, Fn 


HATCH  CHICKENS  BY  STEAM. 

. . . ‘THK  ■  TTYrTT - 

EXCELSIOR  INCUBATOR 

Will  do  it.  Thousands  in  successful  oper¬ 
ation.  Simple,  Per feet  and  »SW f-  Retjulntinq , 
Lowest-priced  first-class  il  atcher  made! 
Guaranteed  to  hatch  a  larger  percentage 
of  fertile  eggs  at  less  cost  than  any  other, 

GEO.  H.  STAHL,  Quincy,  III. 

BnUBHIM,  ChMtar  lTMte, 

Jwtmj  Bed  sod  Poland  China 
TIGS.  Jersey,  Guernsey  ul 
Holstein  Cattle.  Thoroughbred 
Sheep.  Fancy  Poultry.  Hunting 
and  House  Dogs.  Catalogue. 

■  villa.  Cheater  Co.,  Peaaa. 

8  per  cent  Semi-Annual 

Cherokee  County,  Kan.,  Real  Estate  Bonds. 

The  rate  Is  good,  and  security  In  southeastern 
Kansas  unquestioned.  Long  experience  and  no 
foreclosure.  Write 

BANK  OF  H.  R.  CROWELL,  Columbus,  Kan. 


a.  W.  SMITH, 


AT 


Lakeside  Stock  Farm, 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 

FRENCH  COACH.  The  evenest,  best  colored,  finest  bred  of  any  Importation  yet. 

CLYDESDALES.— The  largest  and  most  noted  stud  In  the  Eastern  States 
PERCHERONS.-a  fine  stock  of  the  various  ages'. 

Also  the  Celebrated  Herd  of  Milk  and  Butter  Producing  Holstein-Friesians. 
BERKSHIRE  AND  CHESHIRE  SWINE. 

Separate  Catalogues  of  Houses  and  Cat-tub  sent  on  application.  Mention  this  paper  when’writing 


CLEVELAND  BAYS 

1 


mation  showing 

t.nsilage  Catalogue. 

Address.  MINAIID  HARDER.  Cobleskill  N 


relIable  br“der'  s<*  « « *  « 

Send  lor  Catalogue  and  particulars. 


oena  lor  catalogue  and  particulars. 

CLEVELAND  BAY  HORSE  COMPANY,  PAW  PAW,  MICH 


April  30 
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Floriculture  for  College 
Women. 

A  COMMENDABLE  ENTERPRISE. 

One  of  the  largest  educational  institu¬ 
tions  in  the  West  is  Purdue  University, 
the  Indiana  Agricultural  College.  This 
institution  must  not  be  confounded  with 
the  Indiana  State  University  ;  it  is  the 
State  technical  college  and  gives  instruc¬ 
tion  only  in  science  and  the  technical 
branches  of  learning.  There  are  six 
schools  in  the  university,  of  which  the 
agricultural  is  one  of  the  more  im¬ 
portant.  As  at  Cornell  University,  co¬ 
education  is  also  a  feature  of  Purdue. 
Every  effort  is  made  to  attract  the  young 
men  to  the  agricultural  department,  and 
in  the  past  its  students  have  been  entirely 
confined  to  that  class.  An  innovation, 
however,  has  been  attempted,  which 
promises  to  give  gratifying  results.  Be¬ 
ginning  with  the  present  spring  term  of 
11  weeks,  a  class  of  35  young  ladies  is 
receiving  instruction  in  practical  and 
theoretical  floriculture  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  I’rof  James  Troop.  They  were  not 
compelled  to  take  up  this  line  of  instruc¬ 
tion  but  rather  decided  upon  it  from 
choice.  Lectures  are  delivered  each 
week,  and  in  an  adjoining  room  are 
located  working  benches  where  seeds  and 
cuttings  are  planted  and  the  young  ladies 
are  taught  the  preliminary  work  of  the 
starting  of  plants.  The  plan  is  to  sup¬ 
plement  the  practical  work  with  lectures. 
Practical  instruction  is  given  upon  the 
propagation  of  plants  by  means  of  seeds, 
cuttings,  layers,  buds  and  grafts.  The 
subjects  of  soils  and  their  preparation, 
and  the  relation  of  temperature  and 
moisture  to  them  are  discussed  and 
worked  with  in  relation  to  potting  plants. 
The  winter  production  of  plants  by 
means  of  cold-frames  and  hot-beds  enters 
into  the  discussion.  Later  in  the  season 
practical  consideration  is  given  to  the 
lawn  with  its  arrangement  in  shrubs  and 
bedding  plants.  Insects  injurious  to 
plants  and  the  remedies  for  them  also 
receive  proper  attention. 

In  addition  to  this  instruction  by  Prof. 
Troop,  Dr.  Arthur,  the  Station  Botanist, 
gives  instruction  upon  conservatories  at¬ 
tached  to  dwellings,  upon  window  gar¬ 
dening  and  the  fungous  diseases  of  flow¬ 
ering  plants.  The  University  gardener, 
educated  in  a  Belgian  floricultural  school, 
instructs  in  the  greenhouse  in  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  the  rose,  verbena,  tuberose, 
bulbs,  etc.  Hundreds  of  plants  are  thus 
at  the  present  time  in  practical  use  in 
the  laboratory  room,  and  a  little  later  in 
the  season  these  young  ladies  will  begin 
active  work  out-of-doors.  rl  hus  far  much 
interest  has  been  shown  in  their  work  by 
the  class. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  this  instruction 
is  probably  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the 
country,  at  least  I  know  of  no  similar 
work.  Nevertheless,  the  importance  of 
this  step  is  not  to  be  underestimated.  In 
the  dairy,  in  floriculture  and  in  stock 
raising  there  is  a  splendid  field  for  en¬ 
ergetic  young  women  of  the  day  who 
prefer  a  life  of  reasonable  independence, 
and  who  do  not  care  to  be  confined  to 
the  dreary  monotony  of  household  du¬ 
ties  or  town  work.  One  of  the  best  il¬ 
lustrations  of  the  practicability  of  women 
engaging  in  such  work  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  here,  in  the  Slate  of  Indiana, 
we  have  at  least  five  ladies  whom  I  could 
mention,  who  have  acquired  very  great 
success  either  in  dairying  or  in  stock 
breeding,  so  much  so  that  their  incomes 
from  their  farms  are  very  considerable. 
One  of  the  best  Jersey  breeders  in  the 
United  States  is  an  Indiana  woman.  In 
the  northern  part  of  the  State  is  a  cul¬ 
tured  lady  whose  husband  met  with  finan¬ 
cial  reverses,  and  who  is  personally  con¬ 
ducting  a  farm  of  5,000  acres.  Another 
personal  lady  friend  of  mine  is  managing 
a  dairy  farm  of  35  cows,  more  or  less,  sup¬ 
plying  all  the  butter  she  can  make  at  fancy 
prices  to  one  or  two  large  city  hotels. 
And  still  another  Indiana  lady  is  one  of 
our  leading  Short-horn  breeders.  I  can¬ 
not  refrain  from  remarking  that  one  of 


the  most  successful  of  these  ladies  took  a 
farm  encumbered  to  a  very  considerable 
extent,  and  by  shrewd  management  en¬ 
tirely  freed  it  from  en  jumbrance,  and  is 
at  present  making  a  first-class  livelihood. 
This  is  a  woman  who  is  gladly  welcomed 
in  the  most  refined  homes  of  our  Indiana 
people.  c.  s.  plumb. 

Farming  in  Communities. 

On  page  254  of  The  R.  N.-Y.,  Secretary 
Rusk  expresses  opposition  to  the  idea  of 
communal  farm  life,  or  what  is  more 
commonly  known  as  “  farm  villages 
still  the  scheme  appears  to  be  growing 
in  favor  in  many  sections  of  the  country. 
Millionaire  and  philanthropist  Bookwal- 
ter,  of  Ohio,  is  the  first  and  foremost  ad¬ 
vocate  of  the  plan  in  this  country. 
Owning  large  tracts  of  land  in  the  West 
and  Northwest,  he  has  laid  some  of  them 
off  into  sections  containing  a  convenient 
number  of  farms  with  a  village  in  the 
center,  where  all  the  farmers  with  their 
families  reside.  Fifty  or  100  families  are 
thus  brought  together,  and  constitute  a 
considerable  village,  with  its  social  pleas¬ 
ures,  its  church,  its  schoo1,  a  convenient 
store,  a  butcher’s  shop,  and  all  the  other 
conveniences  and  comforts  of  a  growing 
community.  Then  there  are  frequent 
mails,  or,  perhaps,  a  telephone,  and  in 
time,  an  electric  line  or  railroad.  Such 
social  intercourse,  it  is  claimed,  brightens 
up  people,  tends  to  promote  public  spirit, 
and  does  away  with  the  dullness  and 
loneliness  of  farm  life.  Moreover— and 
this  is  an  important  point — the  special 
dangers  of  robbery,  murder  and  other 
outrages  to  which  isolated  farmers  and 
their  families  are  particularly  exposed, 
would  no  longer  exist.  It  will  be  seen 
that  such  a  plan  necessitates  at  first  the 
intervention  of  one  or  more  capitalists, 
and  Mr.  Bookwalter  is  now  in  France 
studying  in  detail  all  the  workings  of  the 
system.  Governor  Northen,  of  Georgia, 
is  a  strong  advocate  of  the  same  idea  to 
be  carried  out  by  farmers  themselves, 
lie  would  have  them  get  together,  and 
so  arrange  matters  that  the  farms  would 
be  in  a  compact  shape  with  a  village  in 
the  center,  so  that  the  members  of  each 
community  might  share  any  enhancement 
of  values  due  to  the  presence  of  the  vil¬ 
lage.  He  is  willing  to  include  his  own 
farm  in  Dooly  County  in  such  an  experi¬ 
ment,  and  urges  that  the  people  of  the 
county  should  embark  in  the  enterprise 
and  make  their  county  an  object-lesson 
for  the  rest  of  the  State  as  well  as  the 
country  at  large.  Farm  villages  are 
common  in  various  sections  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  France,  Germany  and  other 
European  countries,  but  the  system  has 
been  agitated  only  recently  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  where  the  rapid  growth  of  popula¬ 
tion  in  most  rural  districts  appears  to 
give  it  considerable  favor  in  many  sec¬ 
tions.  What  do  other  readers  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.  think  of  it?  w.  L.  H. 

Smoking  Off  Jack  Frost. 

As  to  what  C.  T.  Sweet  says  on  page 
252,  it  has  paid  me  in  cold  cash  to 
use  smoke  here  in  Suffolk  County, 
N.  Y.  By  this  means  I  have  saved  my 
strawberries  several  times.  The  first 
time  the  first  three  32-quart  crates 
sold  in  the  Boston  market  brought  $27.80. 
About  an  acre  and  a  half  brought  over 
$300.  In  that  season,  about  the  later 
part  of  May,  there  was  an  appearance  of 
frost.  I  had  previously  read  of  the  smoke 
theory  and  was  well  prepared  with  rub¬ 
bish  cleared  from  the  strawberry  ground 
and  I  also  had  a  good  quantity  of  what 
is  known  here  on  Long  Island  as  candle 
weed.  About  Up.  m.  the  thermometer 
indicated  freezing.  I  started  out  equip¬ 
ped  with  matches,  a  two-gallon  can  of 
coal  tar,  another  of  kerosene  oil  and  a 
watering  pot.  I  saturated  the  rubbish 
with  oil  and  then  around  the  entire 
piece  applied  the  torch.  Presently  there 
was  a  grand  illumination.  As  soon  as 
the  fires  were  well  under  way  I  com¬ 
menced  to  use  my  materials  to  make  the 
smoke  more  dense.  I  kept  up  this  mode 
of  treatment  until  4  o’clock  in  the  morn¬ 


ing.  The  night  was  very  still  and  the 
smoke  formed  such  a  cloud  that  I  could 
see  it  at  the  house  three  miles  away. 
On  my  return  home  I  had  to  pass  a  field 
of  young  clover  and  it  was  frozen  so  crisp 
that  it  would  break  while  handling  it, 
and  next  day’s  sun  turned  many  of  the 
leaves  black.  Well,  I  had  all  the  straw¬ 
berries  and  cream  I  wanted  through  the 
season  and  some  to  give  to  my  unfortun¬ 
ate  neighbors  who  had  laughed  at  my 
smoke  theory. 

This  week  I  shall  prepare  fuel  for  the 
coming  season  to  be  ready  for  an 
emergency.  One  must  not  expect  to 
accomplish  anything  with  homoeopathic 
remedies.  When  I  first  fired  around  my 
plot  you  could  read  the  finest  print  any¬ 
where  on  the  ground,  but  in  a  short  time 
you  could  not  see  a  rod  around,  the  smoke 
was  so  thick.  To  use  an  old-time  saying : 
“  You  could  cut  it  with  a  knife.”  b.  w.  h. 


If  you  name  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  our  advertisers  you 
may  be  pretty  sure  of  prompt  replies  and  right  treat¬ 
ment. 


■EMSHORN'S 


Beware  of  Imitations. 

NOTICE 
AUTOGRAPH 


ow 

LABEL 

„  AND  GUT 

thegenuine 

HARTSHORN! 


EVERY  FARMER 

TheWind 

-  AS  A - 

Motive  Power 

How  to  Obtain  it? 

ATTACH  A 

Little  Giant 

PowerConverter 

to  your  10  foot 

Pumping  Wind  Mill 


and  grinii  your  Fcc«l,  rot  Fodder,  sliell 
4'orn  and  run  tlie  Crin dtson e.  ('liurn.WVood- 
ua,  ete.  Kell-net  ini;-  Will  not  elioke. 

A  governor  regulates  it  according  to  speed  of  wind. 
“  Does  all  you  claim  forit."  Wm.  Mobu,  Georgeville,  Mo. 

“  it  far  exceeds  my  expectations.”  ,J.  H.  Brown,  Climax,  Mich. 
“  Mill  works  like  a  charm.”  J.  M.  Norton,  Kagic  Pass,  Texas, 
Ask  yourdealerorsend  forillustrated  circularand 
l’rice  List.  Address  THE  LITTLE  «IANT 
l'.C.CO.,  100  Kini th  Hnildiiig.t'incinntiti.O- 


BEST  LINE 


TO  ST.  PAUL  » 
MINNEAPOLIS 


An  Open  Letter  to  Uncle  Sam. 

Dear  Uncle: — Why  bother  with  a  Modus  Vivendi 
fence  which  has  to  be  renewed  every  year  around 
your  seal  pastures?  We  can  furuish  one  that  will 
last  a  lifetime,  keep  seals  in  and  poachers  out,  regu¬ 
lated  for  the  North  Pole  or  Equator.  You  set  the 
posts,  we  do  the  rest. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO., 
Adrian,  Mich. 


Money  Books. 

The  Business  Hen;  Breeding  and  Feed¬ 
ing  Poultry  for  Profit. — By  II.  W. 
Collingwood,  P.  H.  Jacobs,  J.  H. 
Drevenstedt,  C.  S.  Cooper,  C.  S. 
Valentine,  Arthur  D.  Warner,  Henry 
Stewart,  Philander  Williams,  James 
Rankin,  Henry  Hales,  I.  K.  Felch, 
Dr.  F.  L.  Kilborne,  C.  H.  Wyckoff, 
H.  S.  Babcock,  C.  E  Chapman,  etc. 

We  believe  that  this  little  book  will  meet  with  a 
hearty  reception  at  the  hands  of  all  of  that  vast  num¬ 
ber  of  people  who  are  interested  In  the  doings  of  “the 
little  American  hen,”  and  especially  in  the  methods 
by  which  practical  poultrymen  make  her  so  profitable 
an  egg  and  meat  machine.  Price,  cloth,  75  cents; 
paper,  40  cents. 

The  New  Potato  Culture. — By  Elbert 
S.  Carman,  editor  of  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  ;  originator  of  the  Fore¬ 
most  of  Potatoes — Rural  New-Yorker 
No.  2.  This  book  gives  the  result  of 
15  years’  experiment  work  on  the 
Rural  Grounds 

How  to  Increase  the  crop  without  corresponding 
cost  of  production.  Manures  and  Fertilizers..  The 
Soil.  Depth  of  Planting.  Seed.  Culture.  The  Rural 
Trench  System.  Varieties,  etc.  It  is  respectfully 
submitted  that  these  experiments  at  the  Rural 
Grounds  have,  directly  and  indirectly,  thrown  more 
light  upon  the  various  problems  involved  in  success 
f ul  potato  culture,  than  any  other  experiments  which 
have  been  carried  on  in  America.  Price,  cloth,  75 
cents;  paper.  40  cents. 

Chemicals  and  Clover. — Rural  Library 
Series.  (105th  thousand)  By  II.  W. 
Collingwood. 

A  concise  and  practical  discussion  of  the  all-im 
portant  topic  of  commercial  fertilizers,  in  connection 
with  green  manuring  in  bringing  up  worn-out  soils, 
and  in  general  farm-practice.  Price,  paper.  20  cents. 

Practical  Farm  Chemistry. — A  Prac¬ 
tical  Handbook  of  Profitable  Crop- 
Feeding  written  for  Practical  Men. — 
By  T.  Greiner. 

Part  I.  The  Raw  Materials  of  Plant-Food.  Part 
II.  The  Available  Sources  of  Supply.  Part  III. 
Principles  of  Economic  Application,  or  Manuring  for 
Money.  A  concise,  practical  work,  writen  in  simple 
style,  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  practical  farmer. 
Perhaps  the  best  and  most  understandable  book  yet 
writen.  Price,  cloth,  $1. 

The  Nursery  Book. — By  L.  H.  Bailey: 
assisted  by  several  of  the  most  skill¬ 
ful  propagators  in  the  world.  In 
fact,  it  is  a  careful  compendium  of 
the  best  practice  in  all  countries.  It 
contains  107  illustrations,  showing 
methods,  processes  and  appliances. 

How  to  Propagate  over  2.000  varieties  of  shrubs, 
trees  and  herbaceous  or  soft-stemmed  plants:  the 
process  for  each  being  fully  described.  All  this  and 
much  more  is  fully  told  in  the  Nursery  Book.  Over 
300  pages,  llimo.  Price,  cloth,  $1.  Pocket  style,  paper 
narrow  margins.  50  cents. 

Horticulturist’s  Rule-Book. — By  L,  II. 
Bailey.  It  contains,  in  handy  and 
concise  form,  thousands  of  rules  and 
recipes  required  by  gardeners,  fruit¬ 
growers,  truckers,  florists,  farmers. 
Insects  and  diseases,  with  preventives  and  reme¬ 
dies.  Waxes  and  washes,  cements,  paints,  etc.  Seed 
Tables.  Planting  Tables.  Maturity  and 
Yields.  Keeping  and  storing  fruits  and  vegetables. 
Propagation  ob-  Plants.  Standard  Measures 
and  Sizes.  Water  held  in  pipes  and  tanks.  Effect 
of  wind  in  cooling  glass  roofs.  Weights,  per  bushel. 
Labels.  Rules  of  nomenclature.  Rules  for  exhibi¬ 
tion.  Weather  signs  and  protection  from  frost.  Col¬ 
lecting  and  Preserving.  Chemical  Composition 
of  Fruits  and  Vegetables;  Seeds  and  Fertilizers; 
Soils  and  Minerals.  Names  and  Histories:  Vege¬ 
tables  which  have  different  names  in  England  and 
America.  Names  of  fruits  and  vegetables  in  various 
languages.  Glossary.  Calendar.  Etc.,  etc.  Price, 
in  pliable  cloth  covers,  only  50  cents.  Edition  in  cloth 
covers,  $1,  ready  soon. 

Annals  of  Horticulture  for  1891. — By 
L.  H.  Bailey. 

As  a  work  of  reference  for  all  students  of  plants 
and  nature,  this  is  invaluable.  An  especial  feature 
is  a  census  of  cultivated  plants  of  American  origin. 
This  includes  ornamentals  and  esculents,  and  has 
hundreds  of  entries.  The  novelties  of  1891,  tools  and 
conveniences  of  the  year,  directories,  recent  horti¬ 
cultural  literature,  and  other  chapters  on  the  various 
departments  of  horticultural  effort,  are  well  worth 
many  times  the  cost  of  the  book.  (Illustrated.) 
Price,  full  cloth,  $1  ;  paper,  50  cts.  Ready  in  March. 
(The  series  now  comprises  the  issues  for  1889,  ’90 
and  ’91.) 

Howto  Plant  a  Place  {10th  revised  edition.) 
— By  Elias  A.  Long. 

A  brief  treatise  illustrated  with  more  than  00  orig¬ 
inal  engravings,  and  designed  to  cover  the  various 
matters  pertaining  to  planting  a  place.  Following 
are  the  leading  divisions:  Some  reasons  for  planting; 
What  constitutes  judicious  planting;  Planning  a 
place  for  planting;  How  and  what  to  order  for  plant¬ 
ing;  the  soil  in  which  to  plant;  Caring  for  the  stock 
before  planting;  On  the  sowing  of  seeds;  After  plant¬ 
ing;  Future  management  of  the  plants.  Just  the 
thing  for  the  busy  man.  Price,  cloth,  20  cents. 
Window  Gardening-. — Written  by  ex¬ 
pert  flower  and  plant  growers.  Covers 
every  phase  of  plant  culture  in  the 
house. 

A  lot  of  delightful  and  practical  articles  and  pleas¬ 
ing  illustrations— all  on  Window  Gardening— make  up 
this  pretty  little  work.  Price,  10  cents. 
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A  Gleaner’s  Notes. 

The  editor  is  not  aware  that  the  alka¬ 
line  sulphides  have  been  used  with  suc¬ 
cess  in  preventing  gooseberry  mildew  ; 
the  experiment  is  well  worth  trying, 
however,  and  he  hopes  to  hear  from  some 
of  the  Ploughman  contribuLors  who  may 
have  energy  enough  to  try  it  and  report. 
— Massachusetts  Ploughman. 

Our  esteemed  contemporary  should 
write  to  the  New  York  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  at  Geneva  for  their  bulletin  detailing 
their  experiments  on  this  subject.  It  has 
been  demonstrated  there  that  liver  of 
sulphur  (potassium  sulphide)  effectually 
destroys  this  pest  and  enables  one  to 
successfully  grow  the  fine  gooseberries 
that  have  hitherto  been  uniformly  ren¬ 
dered  worthless  by  mildew. 

Mr.  «T.  L.  Hyde,  of  Middle  Haddam, 
Conn.,  brought  specimens  of  the  Red 
Russet  to  The  Rural  office.  Mr.  Hyde 
values  this  variety  very  highly  and  The 
Rural  agrees  with  him  in  his  judgment. 
The  fruit  is  above  medium  size,  rather 
large,  of  excellent  quality  and  a  good 
keeper,  keeping  until  apples  come  again. 
The  flesh  is  yellow,  sub-acid,  very  pleas¬ 
ant  and  aromatic  in  flavor.  It  is  worthy 
of  a  more  general  planting.  According  to 
Downing,  the  variety  originated  on  the 
farm  of  Mr.  Sanborn,  Hampton  Falls, 
N.  H. 

The  bill  appropriating  $800,000  for  con¬ 
tinuing  work  on  the  Capitol  was  ad¬ 
vanced  to  the  order  of  third  reading 
without  amendment  to-day,  and  then, 
on  appeal  of  Mr.  Hitt  in  behalf  of  the 
many  unemployed  men,  it  was  passed. 
The  vote  was  ayes  90,  nays  3 — Clark, 
Congdon  and  Porter.  It  goes  to  the  Sen¬ 
ate  now. — Albany  Evening  Journal. 

Whenever  our  legislators  have  a  par¬ 
ticularly  rotten  appropriation  to  put 
through,  they  are  very  apt  to  lug  in  the 
poor  the  unemployed,  or  else  make  a  bid 
for  the  support  of  the  church,  or  other 
organizations,  in  order  to  hide  the  enor¬ 
mity  of  their  dirty  work.  This  Capitol 
building  was  to  cost  four  millions.  They 
have  spent  nearly  $20,000,000  on  it  and 
here  goes  $800,000  more.  Next  year  an¬ 
other  and  still  another  appropriation  will 
be  wanted  year  after  year,  unless  the 
structure  is  meanwhile  swallowed  up  by 
an  earthquake. 

What  profiteth  it  if  the  chemist  tells 
us  there  are  five  pounds  of  butter  in  100 
pounds  of  milk,  if  the  churn  can  get  only 
four  pounds  out  of  it  ? — American  Dairy¬ 
man. 

It  profits  the  fossilized  dairyman  not 
at  all — he  would  probably  incline  to  the 
opinion  that  the  chemist  was  a  fool.  But 
it  would  profit  the  intelligent,  progres¬ 
sive  dairyman  about  20  per  cent,  for  he 
would  at  once  revise  his  methods,  go 
after  that  extra  pound  of  butter  and,  in 
the  end,  get  it. 

A  Maine  man  says  that  the  proper  way 
to  set  apple  trees  on  clay  soil  is  to  set  the 
roots  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  and 
then  pile  up  the  earth  over  them. — Peo¬ 
ple  and  Patriot. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  none  of  the 
Patriot’s  readers  will  follow  the  advice 
above  given.  If  they  do  their  patriotism 
for  that  paper  will  not  overflow. 

At  the  Kansas  Station,  Brighton  was 
found  to  be  the  best  early  red  grape. 
They  say  it  gives  a  fine  yield  of  fruit  of 
superior  quality,  and,  when  bagged,  the 
bunches  kept  remarkably  well,  giving 
choice  table  fruit  long  past  the  usual 


from  inflammation  of  the  bowels,  caused 
by  eating  nails,  tacks,  glass  and  other 
hardware,  with  which  his  stomach  is  said 
to  have  been  lined.  The  death  of  this 
poor  victim  of  his  own  folly  and  a  de¬ 
graded  public  taste,  brings  up  the  ques¬ 
tion  whether  it  isn’t  time  we  had  some 
strict  prohibitive  legislation  on  the  freak 
question. — Farm,  Field  and  Stockman. 

Better  let  them  alone.  The  sooner 
that  sort  of  stock  destroy  themselves  the 
better  for  the  world  at  large.  The  sur¬ 
vival  of  the  fittest  is  desirable.  Freaks 
are  not — they  are  scrubs  ! 

A  Donkey’s  Lamb. — The  London  Live 
Stock  Journal  has  this  story  of  a  volun¬ 
teer  nurse  that  never  had  a  foal  of  her 
own.  A  ewe  dropped  twin  lambs.  When 
the  shepherd  came  to  see  them, 

He  found  one  lamb  with  the  ewe;  and 
at  the  other  end  of  the  park  the  second 
lamb  near  an  old  mare  donkey,  which 
was  as  quiet  and  gentle  as  any  drudge 
of  the  kind  can  be.  But  on  the  man 
going  to  pick  up  the  lamb,  the  donkey 
kicked  at  him  most  vigorously.  He 
thought,  by  driving  up  the  real  mother, 
instinct  would  lead  the  lamb  to  join  the 
ewe;  but  instead  of  the  donkey  being 
content  to  allow  the  first  lamb  to  go  to 
its  mother,  she  appropriated  the  second, 
kicking  at  the  ewe  and  the  man  if  they 
attempted  to  dispute  the  custodianship. 
The  lamb  which  had  sucked  its  mother 
straggled  back  to  her;  when  the  donkey, 
taking  the  other  with  its  teeth,  carried  it 
to  a  quickset  hedge;  and  there  turned  at 
bay  against  all  assailants.  By  help  of  a 
friend,  with  a  big  stick,  the  man  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  getting  possession  of  the  lamb, 
and  carried  it  to  the  homestead,  the 
donkey  following  close  behind  all  the 
way.  When  they  reached  the  yards  the 
donkey  was  shut  into  one;  but  it  con¬ 
tinued  to  cry  for  the  lamb  the  whole 
night,  and  on  part  of  the  following  day. 

The  Farmer’s  Asparagus 
Bed. 

How  many  farmers  have  one?  How 
large  is  it?  How  many  “square  meals’’ 
does  the  farmer’s  family  get  out  of  it  ? 
These  questions  could  be  very  easily 
answered  here,  in  Kalamazoo  County, 
Mich.  I  know  of  but  four  farmers  of 
my  acquaintance,  who  have  ^iny  bed  at 
all,  and  theirs  are  very,  very  small.  One 
farmer’s  is  round,  and  just  3  feet  in 
diameter.  It  was  about  that  size  30 
years  ago,  when  the  farmer  bought  the 
farm,  and  has  never  been  disturbed.  The 
family  is  very  small,  the  square  meals  (of 
asparagus)  are  very  small,  and  the  num¬ 
ber  of  them  each  succeeding  spring  is 
smaller  yet. 

Why  do  not  our  farmers  grow  aspara¬ 
gus,  when  so  many  of  them  relish  this 
luxury?  I  have  seen  some  of  them 
hover  around  the  stands  in  the  city,  gaz¬ 
ing  fondly  at  the  small,  wilted  bunches 
sold  by  grocers.  They  seldom  buy,  be¬ 
cause  they  think  they  “  can’t  afford  it.” 

Any  one  can  prepare  an  asparagus 
bed  with  no  more  labor  than  is  required 
to  grow  a  crop  of  potatoes.  The  only  out¬ 
lay  necessary  is  for  a  small  packet  of 
seed.  I  had  rather  sow  the  seed  and 
transplant  the  roots,  when  one  year  old, 
than  to  buy  them.  It  takes  one  year 
longer,  but,  if  you  order  roots  of  a  seeds¬ 
man,  many  of  them  are  apt  to  die,  if  not 
given  careful  treatment.  I  sowed  my 
seeds  last  spring  in  drills  in  the  garden. 
All  my  garden  produce  is  grown  in  rows, 
the  long  way  of  the  plot,  so  as  to  enable 


season.  me  to  work  with  a  horse,  or  wheel  hoe. 

All  that  is  said  of  the  quality  of  the  I  use  a  line  to  make  my  rows  straight. 
Brighton  is  true,  but  with  us  it  is  not  a  The  work  is  much  easier  then  in  culti- 
good  grape  to  be  used  in  prolonging  the  vating  and  weeding.  The  seed  was  slow 
season.  Ten  days  after  it  is  fully  ripe  it  in  sprouting,  and  I  kept  the  wheel  hoe 
begins  to  depreciate  in  quality.  We  know  and  garden  rake  at  work  whenever 
of  no  other  grape  that  will  lose  its  flavor  needed.  I  usually  ran  over  the  rows 
so  quickly.  with  the  rake  attachment,  as  soon  as  the 


At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  patrons 
of  the  Saukville,  Wis.,  cheese  factory  and 
creamery,  held  April  7,  it  was  voted  that 
from  May  1  milk  is  to  be  tested,  and  paid 
for,  according  to  the  per  cent  of  fat  found 
in  each  dairyman’s  milk. — Hoard’s  Dairy¬ 
man. 

That  is  encouraging — a  move  in  the 
right  direction.  The  movement  is  mak¬ 
ing  commendable  progress.  We  shall  yet 
have  our  city  milk  paid  for  on  a  similar 
basis. 

The  death  of  a  dime  museum  “  freak  ” 
occurred  recently  at  a  St.  Louis  hospital, 


soil  was  dry  enough  after  every  rain. 
When  the  plants  were  about  four  inches 
high,  they  were  thinned  out  to  about 
four  inches  apart.  They  were  hand- 
weeded  but  twice  during  the  summer. 
They  presented  a  beautiful  appearance 
in  late  summer,  after  vegetation  had  be¬ 
gun  to  mature  and  dry  up.  As  the  soil 
was  very  rich,  I  put  no  manure  on  the 
ground  last  fall.  The  tops  were  left  on 
also  to  catch  the  snow.  Was  that  right, 
or  should  they  have  been  cut  off  ?  [It 
doesn’t  matter  much  either  way.  The 


tops  would  serve  as  a  mulch  to  some  ex¬ 
tent.  Eds.] 

I  made  the  permanent  “bed”  for  them 
one  long  row  across  the  garden  and  at 
one  side.  I  gave  the  plants  plenty  of 
room,  and  left  four  feet  of  space  on 
each  side  of  the  row  for  horse  cultiva¬ 
tion.  Before  they  were  tranplanted,  I 
put  on  a  heavy  dressing  of  manure 
along  the  row  and  worked  it  in  thorough¬ 
ly  ;  then  harrowed  and  rolled  until  the 
ground  was  fine  and  smooth.  I  then  used 
the  wheel  hoe  with  a  plow  attachment, 
and  made  a  trench  about  seven  or  eight 
inches  deep.  To  do  this  I  plowed  through 
several  times.  By  the  aid  of  my  garden 
line,  I  made  the  trench  perfectly  straight. 

The  roots  were  taken  up  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  set  in  this  trench  about  18 
inches  apart.  I  took  particular  pains  to 
spread  them  in  the  trench  in  their 
natural  position.  The  crowns  were  about 
four  or  five  inches  below  the  surface, 
after  the  ground  was  leveled  off.  I  shall 
see  that  the  row  is  kept  clean  and  well 
cultivated,  and  this  will  require  no  more 
work  than  to  grow  other  vegetables.  To 
succeed,  all  work  must  be  thorough  and 
done  in  time,  no  matter  what  it  is  It 
will  be  two  years  before  I  can  cut  this 
asparagus  regularly  for  family  use,  and 
then  we  can  have  “square  meals”  of 
asparagus  without  limit,  so  long  as  we 
live.  In  fact,  there  will  be  more  than 
we  can  use,  and  it  will  be  a  pleasure  to 
give  several  “square  meals”  to  our 
neighbor,  who  has  the  3>£-foot  30-year- 
old  bed.  ,T.  H.  BROWN. 
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1 raising  cream,  skimmed  milk  analyzed  by  the 
lKMHHhg£’'  StST'  VI.  Dxpcrimcnt  .Station  showed  less 
— -gt  v  t^an  one-twentieth  of  one  per  cent,  of  fat,  viz : 
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1  4— .05  off  1  per  cent,  of  fat. 

‘i«  5 — .00  off  1  per  cent,  of  fat. 
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To  get  Caught  is  Disgraceful. — 
Tommy:  “What  is  the  difference  between 
a  sin  and  a  crime,  paw?  ”  Mr.  Figg  : 
“  Well,  to  steal  a  million  dollars  is  a  sin; 
to  steal  ten  is  a  crime.” — Indianapolis 
Journal. 

Against  His  Principles. — “  He  wants 
to  reform  and  is  trying  to  reform,  but  he 
slips  up  every  now  and  then.”  “Why 
doesn’t  he  try  the  gold  cure  ?”  “  Oh,  he 

wouldn’t  do  that.  He’s  an  out  and  out 
silver  man.” — Little  Peddlington  Gheewitz. 

A  Lively  Place. — Mr.  J.  Boomer 
Rangue  :  “  We  are  going  to  call  our  new 
city  in  Dakota  ‘  Leisure.’  ”  Mr.  Newport 
de  Vorse  :  “  Why  ?”  Mr.  J.  Boomer 
Rangue:  “  So  that  the  people  who  marry 
in  haste  can  go  there.” — Denver  Tribune. 

Editor  Kansas  Daily:  “Half  a  dozen 
Western  cities  have  been  fighting  for  the 
Presidential  Convention.  Why  wasn’t 
our  city  represented?  Let’s  put  in  our 
claim.”  Great  Statesman  (sadly)  :  “  No 
use — ours  is  a  prohibition  State. — Ver¬ 
mont  Watchman. 

Ready  for  the  Emergency. — Patent 
Medicine  Manufacturer:  “Doctor,  don’t 
you  think  you  could  discover  a  new  dis¬ 
ease  ?”  Doctor:  “  Discover  a  new  disease! 
What  on  earth  should  I  do  that  for  ?” 
P.  M.  M.  :  “Because  I  have  a  new  patent 
medicine  which  is  the  very  thing  for  it.” 
— New  York  Press. 

One  Fashion  Explained. — Little  Dot : 
“  Mamma  says  when  she  was  a  girl  little 
girls  wore  white  stockin’s  wot  didn’t 
make  their  feets  all  black  like  these  do.” 
Little  Dick  :  “  Then  wot  did  they  begin 
wearin’  black  stockin’s  for  ?  ”  Little 
Dot,  after  some  thought:  “I  guess  its 
because  it’s  easier  to  wash  feets  than  to 
wash  stockin’s.” — Street  Smith's  Good 
News. 


lUijsrcUancoutf 

IN  writing  to  advertisers  please  always  mention 
Thk  Rurai. 


#  Did  you  aver  receive  a  letter?  You  can  W 
A  receive  our  Roses  the  same  way — by  mail,  A 
\  postpaid.  The  Californian  or  the  Pennsyl-  X 

#  vanian  can  alike  enjoy  the  advantage  of  # 
A  dealing  direct  at  the  Rose  headquarters  of  A 
W  the  world.  Success  is  universal  with  our  V 

toflOCC  ON  THEIR  $ 
*nUOtO0WN  ROOTS' 

A  We  desire  the  acquaintance  of  every  # 
\  flower  lover  in  America,  and  offer  our  Jiose  \ 
W  Guide  and  Catalogue ,  free,  hy  way  of  In-  w 
A  troduction.  It  mirrors  our  immense  stock,  A 
X  and  gives  a  quarter  of  a  century’s  special  \ 
W  (lower  experience  for  the  asking  only.  V 
A  other  flowers  also.  No  fancy  prices.  A 
Vi’he  Guide  without  price.  Sendyouraddress.  \ 

♦'The  DINGEE  &  CONARD  CO.? 

A  Rose  Grave rs (sASeed. t  Wi"” ,  W  E  S  T  GROVE, PA. W 

*.  ^  ^ 


Bartlett  Pear  Trees. 

A  few  thousand  Bartletts  in  surplus,  four  feet,  at 
10  cents  each.  Other  kinds,  15  cents.  Large-size 
Peach  Trees.  $8.50  per  100.  Plums,  four  feet,  V4 
cents.  Rose  bushes,  three  feet  high,  $1.80  per  12,  $12 
per  100.  GREEN’S  NURSERY  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Irv  AAA  PROGRESS  Black  Cap  Plants  for 
UivUU  Bale  at  $0  per  M.  Stock  pure  and 
first-class.  WALTER  F.  TABER,  “  Lakevlew  Fruit 
Farm,”  Pokeepsie,  N.  Y. 

First-class  Raspberry  Plants, 

Large  Stock— Tyler.  Ohio,  Gregg,  Brandywine  and 
Outhbert.  $0  per  M.  C.  W.  GRAHAM,  Afton,  Che¬ 
nango  County,  N.  Y. 


THE  PALOUSE  APPLE 

One-year  old  trees  of  this  splendid  new  Seedling 
mailed  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price  as  follows:  Single 
tree,  $1 :  3  trees,  $2.  Send  stamp  for  descriptive  circu¬ 
lar.  Address  GEO.  RUEDY,  Box  207,  Colfax,  Wash. 


I>URE  SEED  POTATOES  from  Introducer’s  stock. 

Early  Ohio,  Burpee’s  Extra  Early,  Polaris, 
Puritan,  Potentate,  Charles  Downing  and  Rural 
New-Yorker  No.  2,  $2  per  barrel. 

SPRINGDALE  FARM,  Trenton  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Fruit  Farm  for  Sale 

One  of  the  largest  and  best  small  Fruit  Farms  in 
Central  Iowa.  Fine  location. close  to  a  college  town; 
good  and  sure  market;  a  long-established  trade  in 
fruits,  plants  and  vines;  good  point  for  general 
nursery.  Price  low.  Address 

BRAINARD  &  WILSON,  Grinnell,  Iowa. 


FARMERS 

BUTTER.  S3 


Saw  and  ttriat  Mill.  4  H.P. 
and  larger.  Catalogue  free. 
UiLOICU  I  ILL  CO.,  itlaata.  Ca. 


Parchment  lined  pails  for  from  3  to  10 
lbs.  Send  for  terms.  Detroit  Paper 
Package  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
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ELLIOT’S  PARCHMENT  BUTTER  PAPER.  CDCC 

To  dairymen  or  others  who  will  use  It,  we  will  send  half  a  ream,  8x11,  free,  If  they  will  ■  ■  ™  * 

forward  80  cents  to  pay  postage.  Why  not  try  the  Best  Butter  Wrapper  ?  wamm wmmmmmmmmmmmn. 

A.  O.  ELLIOT  Ac  CO-  Paper  Mann  fart*  ram,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


TOWER’S 

IMPROVED 


Water  Proof  Coat !  • 

Guaranteed - - 

MOT  to  Peel,  Break  or  Stick.  14a** I 
it  L-'  *  to  Leak  at  the  Seams.  ****** 

There  are  two  way*  Ton  can  tall  the  rrnnlna 
SBearri  the  Fish  Brand  trade  mark  and  a  soft  WooL 
«p  Collar.  Sold  everywhere,  or  lent  free  for  price. 

A.  J.  TOWER,  nanufr.  Boston,  Mass. 

Onr  Shield  Brand  Is  better  than  any  water¬ 
'd  oof  coat  made  exoent  the  Fisa  Biaid. 


EVERY  FARMER 

WANTS 

GRINDER. 

Something  entirely  new.  Send  for  special  descrip 
tlve  circular.  Agents  wanted  in  every  town.  THE 
CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO.,  Higganura,  Conn.,  Sole 
Manufacturers.  New  York  office,  18  Cliff  Street. 


iPRAY  m  FRUIT  TREES !  VINES 

Wormy  Fn  it  and  Leaf  Blir.fl .  of  Apples,  Peart,  Chemee,  CVHCI  ClflB  *PBATIS(« 
Grape  and  Potato  Rot,  Plum  Cnrcnlia  prevented  by  using  lAULLOIUII  OUTFITS. 

1  PERFECT  FRUIT  ALWAYS  SELLS  AT  COOD  PRICES.  OntalogWMfcew. 
I  ing  all  injurious  insects  to  Fruits  mailed  free.  I.nrge  stock  of  Fruit  Trees,  Tinea, 
'  and  Berry  Plants  at  Bottom  Prices.  Addreee  WM.  STAHL,  Quincy,  IHa 


RAPE*  VINE 


Largest  Stock! Finest  duality!  Reliable! greatest  inducements. 

NcNvvRf£n£v£"e\*CK  okapi  NIAGARA’!’  W0RDENvEAT0NvM0YER&C.,i 

-  F  ARLY-OM I 0=-  and  ail  vawi hi s,0id  and  new,  also  Smali-Iruits  warrantid  True  . 
m  d&s  new  illustrated  oescriptive  catalogue  FREE 

=  C  S-  CURTICE  CO  •  PORTLAND.  N  Y- 


HAVE  YOU  AN 


Asparagus  Bed? 

If  not,  set  out  one  this  spring.  You  will  never  have  a  better  opportunity.  We 
will  send  good  strong  roots  of  Conover’s  Colossal  Asparagus,  prepaid  by  mail,  at  the 
following  low  prices : 

ONE-YEAR-OLD  ROOTS  —  50  roots,  40  cents ;  100  roots, 
75  cents ;  200  roots,  $1.35  ;  300  roots,  $2. 
TWO-YEAR-OLD  ROOTS  —  50  roots,  75  cents ;  100  roots, 
$1.40  ;  200  roots,  $2.75. 

We  will  send  Two-Year-Old  Boots,  fresh  from  the  soil,  by  express  or  freight,  not 
prepaid,  as  follows  :  100  roots,  85  cts.;  200  roots,  $1.60  ;  500  roots,  $3;  1,000  roots,  $5. 
Send  your  order  at  once.  It  will  be  filled  the  day  it  is  received. 

Send  for  Harris’  Rural  Annual  for  1892,  which  contains  directions  for  setting 
out  an  asparagus  bed,  and  many  other  things  of  interest  and  value  to  gardeners. 
It  will  be  sent  FREE.  Address 

JOSEPH  HARRIS,  Moreton  Farm,  Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y. 


FRENCH jtPERCHERON 


COACH  HORSES. 

lore  Stallions  imported  in  *91  than 
uxy  other  firm  More.Gov ernment 
*nze  winners  than  any  two  firms. 
00  Prizes  at  four  leading  American 


200  STALLIONS  AND  MARKS 
Largely  from  TONGLEUR.  7513 
(11596)  winner  of  40  Prizes  and  Gold 
Medals  with  his  fret  in  1891 

visitors  welcome.  Correspondence  solicited. 

m  v  mul  nihil  it 


■  ■  MAh  Never  Before, 

CRB-  in  consequence  of  for- 
IS  OR  a»eiKn  count  rich  nccept- 
1 1  U#  M  w#  ing  our  pork.  Send  for 
Uk/ili  a  description  of  the  fa 
n  _  mousO.I.C.HOGS. 

U||  Of  BS  First  applicant,  gets  a 
■  Bin  pair  of  tugs  on  lime, 
■mW  wlaa  and  Agency. 

1..  B.  SILVER  CO.,  Cleveland,  O. 


OUR  MANUAL 


Canada  Hardwood  Unleached 

ASHES 


Our  long  experience  enables  us  to  select  the  best 
a  the  market. 

THE  FOREST  CITY  WOOD  ASH  CO., 
London,  Ont.,  Canada. 

Address  all  letters  from  United  States  to  SOUTH 
UDBURY,  MASS. 


«■■*>>■  |  Pjippi  I  r  Q  All  Kind,,  Water,  eat.  Oil. 

y||  L  I  |  MJ  I  I  LI  Lv Mining,  Ditching,  Pump- 
Ing,  Wind&Steam Mod.'y.  Encyclopedla2hc 

■  ■  ■■■■■■The  American  Well  Works,  Aurora,  III. 
H-13  S.  Can  an  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL.  I  B^moh  Hou„, 
Slm  SruntTi  dat.tas.  Texas.  t 


fng,  Wind& Steam  MoJ.’y.  Encyclopedia  26c 

The  American  Well  Work*,  Aurora,  III. 


THOUSANDS  IN  USE 


DELAWARE  COUNTY 
CREAMERY. 

EVERY  fanner  who  writes  us 
i  this  month  will  get  an 

Offersolowthat  itwilriistonisli 

those  who  receive  It.  Don’t 
loose  this  chance.  Address, 
Delaware  CountyCrcamery  Co. 
Benton  Harbor,  Mleh. 
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CATALOGUE 

TREE. 


Good  DIIPPV  f|55°° 
Better  qUIiII  I  2  $65  °° 
x  Best  —  $75  00 

BUY  of  the  Manufacturer.  SAVE  Middleman's  profit  and  Traveling 
i  man’s  expenses.  Buggies,  Phaetons.  Surreys,  Wagons,  and  Carts. 
I  We  are  the  only  manufacturers  willing  to  ship  you  any  vehicle  In 
I  Catalogue  to  be  paid  for  if,  upon  arrival,  it  is  found  as  represented. 

PIONEER  BUGGY  CO.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

AU  Vehicles  warranted.  Capacity  100  finished  vehicles  daily 


All  SPRING  CROPS  «  Increased 
in  Quantity  and  Quality  hy  tin  use  nf  onr 

FERTILIZERS 

A  full  line  BONK  SUPER  PHOSPHATES  for  all  crop*  and  mAa. 
After  using  one  of  the**  brands  for  rvmt  General  Spring  Crops  do  not  fail  to 
no*  oar  POTATO  FERTILIZER  o«  tout  POTATOES.  AAfeen 


use  our  POTATO  FERTILE 


:atoks. 


THE  CLEVELAND  DRYER  CO. 


Offlo—  TJ.  JU  ***d  X3 


CUVRJUAB,  OHIO, 
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NEW  YORK,  MAY  7,  1892. 


PRICE,  FIVE  CENTS. 
Sa.oo  PER  YEAR. 


The  New  York  Horse  Market. 

THE  HORSES  THAT  SELL  WELL. 

Good  draft  horses  wanted ;  well-bred  horses  are  long- 
lived  ;  hard  feet  wanted ;  good  demand  for  coachers 
and  Cobs  ;  the  street-car  horse  doomed  ;  baled  manure 
given  away  ;  road  horses  must  be  well  broken  ;  food 
for  car  horses. 

What  horses  to  breed  for  the  New  York  market  is  a 
matter  of  interest  to  all  engaged  in  the  business.  As 
a  general  rule,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  best  of  any 
breed  are  the  most  profitable,  bringing  not  only  bet¬ 
ter  prices,  but  better  in  proportion  to  the  expense  in¬ 
curred  in  their  rearing.  A  representative  of  The  R. 
N.-Y.  recently  interviewed  Van  Tassell  &  Kearney, 
horse-dealers  of  this  city,  owning  probably  the  largest 
establishment  of  the  kind  in  the  country.  Mr.  C.  E. 
Lafetra,  of  the  establish- 
m  e  n’t ,  courteously  an¬ 
swered  queries  about  the 
business. 

“What  have  you  to  say 
about  the  trade  generally 
at  the  present  time  ?  ”  said 
The  Rural. 

“  Tt  is  in  a  very  healthy 
condition,  the  demand  is 
very  good,  especially  for 
desirable  stock.” 

‘ ‘  How  about  the  demand 
for  draft  horses  ?  ” 

“The  market  is  very 
well  supplied,  fully 
enough  to  answer  all  de¬ 
mands.” 

“  What  kinds  sell  best?” 

“  I  do  not  think  there  is 
any  special  difference. 

Norman  Percherons, 

Clydes,  and  Shire  horses 
all  sell  well.” 

“  How  about  grade  draft 
horses  ?  ” 

“  Good  grades  sell  well, 
often  going  as  high  as 
pure  bloods.  Of  course, 
they  must  be  good  speci¬ 
mens  to  do  this.” 

“Where  do  your  best 
draft  horses  come  from  ?  ” 

“Many  of  them  have 
come  from  Pennsylvania 
and  Ohio.  Illinois  and 
other  Western  States  have 
furnished  a  good  many, 
but,  as  a  rule,  I  think 
those  reared  East  have  bet¬ 
ter  feet.” 

“What  are  a  good  pair 
of  draft  horses  worth  in  the  market  to-day  ?” 

“  A  well  matched  and_  well  broken  team  will  sell  at 
from  $600  to  $800,  and  grades  do  almost,  if  not  quite  as 
well.  Just  now,  there  is  a  better  demand  for  horses 
of  medium  weight  suitable  for  general  work,  than  for 
the  heavier  kinds.” 

‘  ‘  How  about  coach  horses  ?” 

“  There  is  always  a  good  demand  for  them,  and  to¬ 
day  it  is  better  than  ever.  Of  course,  this  demand  is 
for  fine,  stylish  animals.  It  is  no  use  to  send  coach 
horses  here  that  lack  style,  the  owners  would  do  better 
to  keep  them  on  the  farm.  The  Cob  is  a  great  favorite 
in  the  market  to-day.  They  should  be  from  15.2  to  16 
hands  in  height  and  weigh  from  1,000  to  1,200  pounds. 
They  are  high  steppers,  very  stylish  and  sell  very 
readily.  The  demand  for  them,  at  the  present  time, 
far  exceeds  the  supply.  ” 


“  What  sort  of  horses  do  the  street  car  companies 
buy  ?” 

“  Horses  of  medium  weight  and  size.  They  do  not 
desire  draft  horses,  or  even  grades,  unless  they  have 
a  quarter  or  less  draft  horse  blood.  They  complain 
that  their  feet  give  out  in  their  business.” 

“  How  long  will  a  team  of  draft  horses  wear  in  ordi¬ 
nary  dray  work  in  the  city  ?  ” 

“  It  would  be  hard  to  tell.  I  think  it  safe  to  say 
that  with  ordinary  good  care,  they  will  last  for  20 
years.  Indeed,  they  seldom  die  of  old  age,  seeming  to 
work  on  and  on,  until  accident  or  some  acute  disease 
terminates  their  career.” 

“  Will  the  introduction  of  the  cable  car  methods 
interfere  with  the  horse  trade  ?” 

“  Necessarily  it  must.  It  will  not  be  many  months 
before  7,000  horses  now  used  for  surface  roads  will  be 


Shire  Stallion  Rantin  Davy.  6208,  3878.  Owned  by  Powell  Pros.  Fig.  144. 


for  sale,  the  companies  having  no  further  use  for  them. 
These  surface  roads  have  used  up  more  horse  flesh 
than  all  others.  A  horse  lasts  only  three  or  four  years 
on  them,  so  you  can  easily  see  what  a  vast  demand 
they  create.  But  horse  power  for  street  cars  is  prac¬ 
tically  doomed  and  will  soon  be  a  thing  of  the  past  in 
this  city.” 

“  How  about  ponies — Shetlands,  Welch,  etc.?” 

“  There  is  an  excellent  demand  for  them,  especially 
at  this  season  of  the  year.  Ponies  sell  well.” 

A  stroll  through  this  immense  establishment  will 
repay  any  one  interested  in  horses,  etc.  Five  immense 
stories  are  filled  with  carriages  of  all  kiuds,  both  new 
and  second-hand,  of  all  makes  and  at  all  prices.  The 
horses  are  stabled  mainly  in  the  basement,  the  stalls 
being  commodious,  well  ventilated  and  comfortable. 
From  two  to  three  hundred  horses  are  constantly  on 


hand,  and  there  are  auction  sales  every  Tuesday  and 
Friday. 

“Here  is  something  which  may  interest  you,”  said 
Mr.  Lafetra,  leading  to  a  room  at  the  end  of  the 
stables,  and  directly  under  the  side-walk.  It  was  a 
press,  modelled  after  a  hay  press,  in  which  their  stable 
manure  is  pressed  and  baled.  The  bales  were  about 
the  size  of  a  small  bale  of  hay. 

“  How  much  do  they  weigh  ?  ” 

“  About  400  pounds  each.” 

“  Why  do  you  bale  your  manure  ?” 

“  The  Board  of  Health  insists  on  our  doing  it.” 

“  What  do  you  do  with  it  ?  ” 

“  We  give  it  away,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  it  promptly. 
The  party  who  takes  it  must  remove  it  every  day, 
summer  and  winter — rain  or  shine.  We  make  about 
17  bales  a  day,  and  about  25  on  Saturday. 

At  Tatters  alls. — From 
this  place  The  R.  N.-Y. 
representative  went  to 
“  Tattersalls,”  at  1,120 
Broadway.  To  the  head 
salesman,  he  said,  “What 
horses  are  just  now  in  the 
greatest  demand  ?  ” 

‘  ‘  Cobs  and  carriage 
horses,”  was  the  reply. 

“  The  demand  for  fine  car¬ 
riage  horses  exceeds  the 
supply.  Bay,  brown  and 
chestnut  are  the  most  de- 
sh'able  colors.  In  this  line, 
the  demand  for  Cobs  is 
especially  active.  They 
should  be  from  15.1  to  15.2 
hands  high.  Good  speci¬ 
mens  of  these  sell  at  once 
and  they  bring  corre¬ 
spondingly  better  prices.” 

‘  ‘  How  is  the  trade  in 
draft  horses  ?  ” 

“We  do  not  handle 
them.” 

“  Is  the  demand  for  road 
horses  good  ?” 

“  Very  good.  One  trouble 
with  these  is  the  fact  that 
so  many  are  badly  broken. 
A  lady  wants  a  driving 
horse— one  is  found  whose 
appearance  and  gait  suit 
her,  but  when  she  tries 
him,  she  finds  he  is  badly 
broken  and  the  sale  is  off. 
Horse  growers  should  pay 
more  attention  to  this 
phase  of  their  business. 
There  is  but  a  small  de¬ 
mand  for  saddle  horses — 
a  few  well  broken  ones  only  are  wanted. 

Street  Car  Horses. — On  my  way  back  I  dropped 
into  the  stables  of  the  Fourth  Avenue  line  at  32d 
Street.  From  the  Superintendent,  Mr.  Keep,  I  learned 
that  they  do  not  like  draft  horses  for  their  work — 
they  are  too  flat-footed  and  do  not  wear  well.  On 
their  line  horses  last  four  or  five  years.  Their  feed  is 
a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  corn  and  oats,  of  which 
they  receive  15  pounds  per  day  to  which  are  added  one 
pound  of  middlings  and  10  pounds  of  hay,  the  whole 
being  divided  into  three  feeds.  Wheat  bran  is  used 
only  when  the  horses  are  on  the  sick  list.  The  stables 
are  commodious  and  well  ventilated,  and  the  horses 
receive  the  best  of  care.  The  manure  is  steadily  re¬ 
moved  to  the  loading  point  and  never  allowed  to  accu¬ 
mulate.  Despite  the  wearing  character  of  the  labor 
required  of  them,  the  horses  are  in  good  condition, 
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A  Maryland  Farmer’s  Business. 

GETTING  BIG  RETURNS  FOR  WATER. 

Does  Such  Farming  Pay  ? 

Mr.  A.  R.  Brigden,  of  Caroline  County,  Md.,  has 
l>een  much  interested  in  the  accounts  of  the  farm  sales 
of  Mr.  Lewis  and  others.  At  our  request  he  sends  us 
the  following  sales  from  his  110-acre  farm,  95  acres  of 
which  are  tillable  : 


Berry  plants . 

...  *223.57 

Buckwheat  flour. . . 

...  $114.68 

Strawberries . 

...  2,743.40 

Eggs  and  poultry.. 

...  540.05 

Raspberries . 

..  295.67 

Vegetables . 

...  90.35 

Wheat . 

..  409.50 

Butter . 

...  28.75 

Scarlet  Clover  seed . 

..  427.45 

Red  Clover  seed... 

...  58.1X1 

Peaches . 

..  425.12 

Meat,  pigs,  etc . 

...  57.20 

32.69 

Buckwheat . 

...  20.80 

Total . *5,485.29 

Mr.  Brigden  says  that  he  flatters  himself  he  can 
handle  a  farm,  but  when  it  comes  to  handling  a  pen 
to  tell  about  it.  he  doesn't  pretend  to  make  a  big 
success.  He  has,  however,  kindly  answered  a  number 
of  questions  from  which  we  can  make  up  the  following 
statement.  During  the  year  we  hope  to  visit  the  farm 
and  make  a  more  complete  story. 

Nine  years  ago  the  soil  was  poor  and  worn  out.  By 
the  heavy  use  of  lime,  fertilizers  and  clover  Mr.  B.  has 
brought  it  to  a  high  state  of  cultivation.  He  gets  two 
crops  a  year  off  much  of  his  land.  For  example,  corn 
can  be  grown  after  strawberries  and  early  clover, 
or  buckwheat  after  wheat  seeded  with  Scarlet 
Clover;  or  after  clover  grown  for  seed.  He  tries  to 
make  the  land  produce  all  it  can  and  to  feed  all  it 
needs.  The  year's  expenses,  including  berry  picking, 
crates  and  baskets,  feed,  fertilizers,  and  everything 
else,  amounted  to  $3,000.  This,  though  large,  left  a 
good  profit  out  of  the  $5,485.29  of  total  sales. 

The  stock  kept  are  two  work  horse  teams,  three 
colts,  two  cows,  a  few  pigs  and  about  200  layicg  hens. 
Plymouth  Rocks  and  Brown 
Leghorns  are  kept ;  mainly 
the  former.  Thus  we  see 
that  Mr.  B.  is  a  “chemicals 
and  clover”  farmer  though 
in  a  different  way  from  Mr. 

Lewis  in  the  fact  that  he 
grows  different  crops  and 
depends  largely  upon  clover 
and  phosphoric  acid  in¬ 
stead  of  complete  fertilizers 

The  year’s  supply  of  fer¬ 
tility  in  addition  to  the 
clover,  is  about  12  tons  of 
fertilizer  —  chiefly  b  o  n  e 
meal — and  all  the  manure 
made  on  the  farm — about 
75  loads.  No  stable  man¬ 
ure,  as  we  understand,  is 
ever  bought.  The  bulk 
of  the  fertilizer  is  used  on 
strawberries — at  least  a  ton 
to  the  acre  —  about  1,200 
pounds  the  first  year  and 
800  pounds  mixed  with 
three  times  its  weight  of  hen  manure  the  second 
season.  The  fertilizer  used  is  a  mixture  of  bone  meal, 
dissolved  bone  and  acid  South  Carolina  rock.  Mr.  B. 
has  studied  the  fertilizer  question  as  it  applies  to  his 
farm  with  great  care  and  has  found  : 

1.  What  his  soil  most  needs  is  phosphoric  acid. 

2.  Potash  has  never  given  him  satisfactory  returns 
and  he  concludes  that  it  is  not  yet  needed  on  his  soil. 

3.  His  heavy  growths  of  clover,  with  the  nitrogen 
bought  in  the  bone,  supply  all  of  that  element  that  he 
thus  far  needs. 

A  knowledge  of  these  facts  has  saved  him  many 
hundreds  of  dollars.  The  only  way  to  know  anything 
about  this  farming  with  chemicals  is  to  find  out  through 
careful  experiments.  Mr.  B.  says  he  never  will  put  in 
a  crop  that  is  not  fertilized  or  manured.  Of  his  bone 
mixture  he  uses  400  pounds  on  wdieat,  300  on  buck¬ 
wheat,  400  on  corn  and  400  on  the  peach  orchards. 
The  stable  manure  is  used  on  raspberries,  blackberries, 
asparagus  and  tomatoes. 

Mr.  B.  says  he  does  not  follow  any  regular  rotation. 
Wheat  is  sown  on  clover  sod.  Corn  follows  straw¬ 
berries — often  two  crops  of  fruit.  Strawberries  are 
set  out  on  either  wheat  or  corn  stubble — the  latter 
being  preferred.  The  strawberry  crop  is  always  set 
on  new  land,  that  is,  not  on  the  same  piece  it  occupied 
before  it  was  plowed  up  and  planted  to  corn.  Some 
of  the  land  is  kept  constantly  in  buckwheat  and 
Scarlet  Clover — first  one  crop  and  then  t^e  other — two 
crops  every  year.  Wheat  is  always  seeded  to  Red 
Clover.  Fifteen  acres  of  the  farm  are  taken  up  with 
buildings,  pasture  and  a  field  for  hay. 

The  strawberry  crops  run  two  years — that  is,  twro 
crops  of  fruit  are  taken  from  the  beds.  One  bed  is 
planted  each  year  and  one  is  plowed. 

Scarlet  Clover  is  the  great  renovating  crop  of  this 
farm.  It  is  seeded  in  July  and  August.  Mr.  B.  says 
he  has  known  it  seeded  the  last  of  September  and  still 
do  well.  It  comes  in  bloom  by  May  1,  and  ripens  its 


seed  by  June  1,  thus  giving  a  fine  chance  for  a  second 
crop  to  follow  it  in  the  latitude  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  Brigden’s  system  of  farming  is  both  instructive 
and  interesting.  The  fact  that  he  can  avoid  buying 
large  quantities  of  nitrogen  and  potash  is  due  partly 
to  the  crops  he  sells.  With  the  exception  of  the  clover 
seed,  wheat,  buckwheat  and  butter,  all  the  products 
sold  are  over  85  per  cent  water.  Only  20  per  cent  of 
the  total  products  sold  take  any  appreciable  portion 
of  fertility  away  from  the  soil,  the  $4,000  of  berries, 
fruits  and  eggs  probably  taking  less  than  Mr.  Lewis's 
hay  crop  alone.  Again,  in  that  part  of  Maryland  the 
quick-growing  Scarlet  Clover  will  survive  the  winters 
and  thus  shorten  the  rotation. 

Mr.  B.  says  he  did  not  sell  all  he  raised,  by  any 
means.  The  family  had  their  full  share,  as  they  fully 
believe  in  having  a  chance  at  the  good  things  of  life — 
a  sensible  conclusion  by  the  way. 

Chemicals  and  Celery.- VI. 

now  I  GREW  $2,000  WORTH  ON  ONE  ACRE. 

Irrigating  Celery  and  Other  Crops. 

The  only  enemy  of  celery  is  dry  weather.  A  crop 
can  be  raised  with  a  greater  degree  of  certainty  than 
of  anything  else,  providing  it  has  all  the  water  it 
needs,  and  of  all  crops  none  is  more  dependent  on 
water  for  success.  The  plant  is  very  hardy  and  is  not 
subject  to  disease  ;  neither  do  insects  attack  it.  If 
plants  are  set  out  they  must  be  transplanted  during 
the  warm  weather  of  June  and  July.  If  there  is  no 
water  for  sprinkling  the  plants  and  wetting  the 
ground,  the  majority  of  your  plants  will  be  lost  in  a 
dry  time. 

The  celery  ground  around  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  is  a 
deep  muck.  In  the  spring  it  is  drained  with  tile  and 


in  the  summer  the  outlets  of  these  tiles  are  stopped  up 
and  water  from  the  springs  and  streams  of  the  hills  is 
let  in  at  the  upper  ends  of  these  drains,  giving  moist¬ 
ure  to  the  soil  in  the  driest  season:  $70  per  acre  rent 
has  been  paid  for  one  season’s  use  of  celery  ground 
near  Kalamazoo. 

A  very  successful  celery  grower  at  or  near  Mount 
Morris,  N.  Y.,  has  about  10  acres  of  muck  soil  under 
irrigation  by  flooding.  A  stream  is  tapped  some  dis¬ 
tance  above  his  field  and  conducted  to  the  upper  part 
by  a  ditch.  Then  the  main  ditch  is  tapped  at  intervals 
of  30  feet,  letting  the  water  flow  into  smaller  ditches 
leading  to  the  lower  part  of  the  field.  The  smaller 
ditches  are  dammed  up  to  allow’  the  soil  to  get 
thoroug’hly  saturated  with  water.  When  this  is  accom¬ 
plished,  the  dams  are  removed  and  placed  lower  down 
the  ditch.  This  is  the  Western  method  of  irrigating. 
For  growing  large  crops  upon  an  extensive  scale  this 
is  the  cheapest,  most  effective  and  altogether  the  most 
satisfactory  method  of  irrigating.  If  you  have  a  stream 
that  is  available  for  irrigating  your  ground  in  this 
manner,  appreciate  it  highly  and  utilize  it  as  soon  as 
you  can. 

We  must  irrigate  to  guard  against  the  disappointments 
and  failures  due  to  dry  spells  and  to  prevent  the  great 
consequent  losses.  The  rights  and  privileges  to  the 
streams  in  New  Eng’land  are  claimed  by  the  mills  or 
factories  in  nearly  all  available  places:  therefore  we 
cannot  adopt  the  Western  method  in  all  places.  We 
shall  be  obliged  to  resort  to  pumping  by  portable 
steam  engines  and  pumps,  or  stationary  boilers  and 
pumps.  Dumps  are  now  made  that  with  a  20  or  25- 
horse  power  boiler,  can  lift  water  20  or  25  feet  at  the 
rate  of  250  gallons  per  minute.  Mr.  Budlong.  of 
Auburn,  R.  I.,  uses  a  portable  force  pump  for  which 
he  paid  $1,500,  including  hose.  etc.  He  estimated  that 
he  made  $3,000  from  its  use  the  first  season.  He  also 
states  that  tomatoes,  onions  and  celery  are  specially 
benefited  by  irrigation.  Mr.  Pratt  of  Auburn,  R.  I. , 


uses  a  stationary  force  pump,  forcing  the  water  on  his 
grounds  through  2  and  2 M  inch  pipes  having  attach¬ 
ments  for  hose  at  convenient  intervals.  Mr.  Potter, 
also  of  Auburn,  R.  I.,  has  a  stationary  steam  pump 
which  forces  the  water  into  a  large  tank  elevated  50 
feet.  From  this  it  is  conducted  through  iron  pipes 
where  wanted.  These  men  are  successful  market 
gardeners.  From  nearly  all  their  irrigated  ground 
two  crops  are  taken  every  season.  They  could  not 
succeed  without  water.  When  irrigating,  thoroughly 
saturate  the  ground:  then  let  it  stand  until  it  dries  up. 
At  the  West  grain  is  irrigated  only  twice  or  three  times 
and  potatoes  three  or  four  times.  A  very  large  ditch 
has  been  recently  constructed  at  a  cost  of  $1,000,000 
to  irrigate  the  valley  in  the  vicinity  of  Ogden,  Utah. 
With  an  abundant  supply  of  water  and  a  judicious  use 
of  chemical  fertilizers,  the  soil  of  the  East  is  made  more 
productive  than  that  of  the  West,  and  the  higher 
market  prices  obtained  for  the  products  there  will  pay 
for  the  fertilizers.  Farmers,  estimate  the  losses  in  your 
neighborhood  by  drought  some  dry  season,  then  the 
expenses  of  irrigating,  and  you  will  find  that,  in  some 
instances,  they  will  balance.  Robert  niven. 

Benefits  from  Spraying  Apples. 

The  picture  shown  at  Fig.  145  is  taken  from  the 
last  bulletin  of  the  Massachusetts  Experiment  Station 
at  Amherst,  Mass.,  by  Prof.  S.  T.  Maynard,  one  of  the 
best  bulletins  on  spraying  that  has  yet  been  published. 
One  experiment  was  to  prevent  the  apple  scab  and 
destroy  the  tent  caterpillar  and  codling  moth.  The 
trees  were  sprayed  April  16  and  17,  some  with  sul¬ 
phate  of  copper  (one  pound  to  25  gallons  of  water), 
some  with  sulphate  of  iron  (one  pound  in  two  gallons 
of  water),  and  others  with  the  Bordeaux  mixture. 

On  May  5  the  trees  were 
sprayed  with  Bordeaux 
mixture  and  Paris-green 
,one  pound  to  200  gallons), 
and  again  on  May  21  and 
June  9  with  the  same.  On 
July  10  they  were  sprayed 
with  ammoniacal  carbonate 
of  copper  (one  pound  to  25 
gallons  of  water),  and  on 
August  13  with  the  same. 
The  foliage  on  the  sprayed 
trees  showed  much  less  scab 
than  that  of  those  un¬ 
sprayed,  and  the  fruit  was 
entirely  free  from  scab. 
The  cut  easily  shows  the 
difference  in  appearance  be¬ 
tween  the  sprayed  and  un¬ 
sprayed  fruit,  the  latter 
being  covered  with  the 
well-known  blotches  of 
“scab.”  The  middle  apple 
was  intended  to  show  the 
result  of  the  copper  solu¬ 
tions  on  the  fruit,  “  which  causes  the  breaking  of  the 
epidermis  or  skin  of  the  apple,  giving  it  a  russet  appear¬ 
ance.”  The  photograph  does  not  bring  this  out  clearly. 
It  appeared  on  almost  all  the  fruit  sprayed,  but  did  not 
injure  it  in  general* appearance,  because  it  is  confined 
to  the  blossom  end.  Such  fruit  will  keep  as  well  as 
that  not  so  marked.  The  tent  caterpillars  were  almost 
all  killed  by  the  sprajdngs  on  May  5  and  21,  and  the 
fruit  on  the  sprayed  trees  showed  about  20  per  cent 
less  wormy  specimens  than  that  on  the  unsprayed 
ones.  Pear  D-ees  treated  with  the  same  solutions  gave 
favorable  results,  though  not  so  marked  as  with  the 
apple  trees. 

For  spraying  in  1892  Prof.  Maynard  advises  apple 
growers  to  spray  with  the  sulphate  of  copper  or  sul¬ 
phate  of  iron  solutions  (given  above)  to  destroy  spores 
of  apple  scab  and  leaf  blight.  For  tent  caterpillar, 
canker-worm  and  bud  moth,  use  Bordeaux  mixture 
(one-half  strength)  with  Paris-green,  one  pound  to  150 
gallons,  just  before  the  blossoms  unfold,  and  for  the 
same  and  codling  moth  as  soon  as  the  petals  have 
fallen.  Make  a  third  application  two  weeks  from  the 
time  the  petals  fall  (if  there  has  been  no  heavy  rain) 
then  use  the  ammoniacal  carbonate  of  copper  (one 
pound  to  50  gallons  of  water)  at  intervals  of  two  to 
four  weeks,  according  to  the  weather,  until  the  middle 
of  August. 

For  the  plum  curculio  the  Bordeaux  mixture  (half 
strength)  with  one  pound  of  Paris-green  to  200  gallons 
is  recommended. 

As  soon  as  the  larvae  of  the  potato  beetle  begin  to 
appear,  spray  with  the  Bordeaux  mixture,  one-half 
strength,  and  Paris-green  one  pound  to  100  gallons. 
Use  the  same  mixture  as  often  as  they  appear  in  suf¬ 
ficient  numbers  to  be  injurious.  If  the  weather  should 
be  warm  and  moist,  applications  should  be  made  at 
intervals  of  from  one  to  three  weeks  after  the  vines 
have  blossomed,  of  the  Bordeaux  mixture,  one-half 
strength  or  the  ammoniacal  carbonate  of  copper,  one 
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pound  to  50  gallons  of  water,  even  if  there  are  no 
larvae  present. 

The  following  notes  from  readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
will  be  found  helpful. 

Dissolving  Blue  Vitriol. — Formerly  I  had  great 
trouble  in  dissolving  the  sulphate  of  copper  for  the 
Bordeaux  mixture;  either  hot  water  had  to  be  used,  or 
the  sulphate  had  to  be  pounded  fine  and  the  solution 
constantly  stirred,  if  we  attempted  to  dissolve  it  in 
cold  water.  Last  season  by  putting  12  pounds  of  sul¬ 
phate  of  copper  (in  large  crystals)  in  any  thin,  coarse 
bag,  and  suspending  it  in  a  tub  of  cold  water,  so  that 
the  contents  were  submerged,  the  crystals  dissolved 
almost  as  rapidly  as  salt.  This 
quantity  was  weighed  out  each 
time,  because  it  was  sufficient  to 
fill  a  50-gallon  cask  with  the  Bor¬ 
deaux  mixture.  Another  point  to 
be  observed  in  preparing  the  mixt¬ 
ure  is  thorough  straining.  I  found 
this  could  be  perfectly  and  easily 
done  by  spreading  a  bran  bag  over 
the  top  of  an  open-headed  barrel, 
and  confining  it  there  by  putting 
on  a  tight-fitting  hoop.  w.  D.  b. 

Less  Copper  Needed.  —  Allow 
me  to  add  a  word  to  The  Rural’s 
editorial  of  April  23,  concerning 
the  reduction  of  the  strength  of 
fungicidal  preparations.  My  work 
has  shown  for  three  years  past 
that  the  practice  of  using  such 
heavy  preparations  of  Bordeaux 
mixture  as  commonly  recom¬ 
mended,  is  a  useless  waste  of  ma¬ 
terial  and  detrimental  to  the  sale 
of  the  fruit.  The  results  obtained  here  have  now  been 
demonstrated  by  our  best  growers  and  can  be  relied 
upon.  The  formula  used  is  :  Copper  sulphate,  2  pounds ; 
lime  (fresh),  2%  pounds  ;  water,  25  gallons.  This  gives 
a  precipitate  of  much  more  flocculent  nature  and  less  in 
bulk  than  the  old  formula,  while  the  results  are 
equally  good.  It  is  a  mistake,  however,  to  say  that 
the  ammoniacal  carbonate  of  copper  can 
be  reduced  in  strength.  The  old  formula 
is  scarcely  strong  enough. 

Virginia  Ex.  Station,  wm. 

Bringing  Youth  To  an  Old 
Meadow. 

In  The  Rural  New-Yorker  of  March  19 
I  find  the  following  questions : 

Can  you  bring  an  old  meadow  into  profitable  bearing 
without  plowing  and  reseeding?  Does  It  pay  to  put 
manure  or  fertilizers  on  a  sod  that  is  half  weeds  and 
useless  grasses? 

To  both  questions  I  can  say,  no ;  it  is 
worse  than  useless.  In  attempting  to  do 
it  manure  and  fertilizers  are  wasted.  As  I 
have  had  considerable  experience  with 
such  meadows,  here  in  Sullivan  County. 

N.  Y.,  I  give  my  mode  of  treatment : 

Formerly  I  tried  to  bring  run-out  mea¬ 
dows  up  by  top-dressing  with  manure 
and  fertilizers,  with  very  poor  success. 

For  the  last  30  years  if  any  of  my  perma¬ 
nent  meadows  (which  are  of  rather  heavy 
soil)  have  been  on  the  decline,  I  have  gone 
to  work  at  them  in  August  or  September, 
with  two  good,  steady  teams.  I  put  one  to 
the  sod  plow  and  the  other  to  a  subsoiler, 
turned  a  smooth,  shallow  sod  furrow,  so  as 
to  cover  all  weeds  and  weed  seeds  ;  and  fol¬ 
lowed  with  the  subsoil  plow,  the  deeper 
the  better.  By  plowing  in  the  fall  I  have 
time  enough  to  do  the  work  well ;  the 
teams  are  stronger  and  can  do  the  plowing 
better,  and  the  action  of  the  frost  through 
the  winter  has  an  excellent  effect  on  the 
soil  and  helps  to  destroy  the  worms,  grubs, 
etc.  In  the  fall,  winter  or  spring,  as  is 
most  convenient,  I  top-dress  with  good 
stable  manure,  that  has  not  been  exposed 
to  the  weather  until  applied.  When  the 
soil  has  got  in  good  condition  to  cultivate — 
generally  in  June— with  a  Cutaway  harrow  I  cut  and 
pulverize  it  until  there  is  a  good  seed  bed.  The  Cutaway 
works  in  more  manure  and  pulverizes  the  soil  more 
effectually  than  any  other  implement  in  use  for  that 
purpose.  If  I  choose  to  raise  a  grain  crop  with  the  seed¬ 
ing,  1  sow  millet  at  the  rate  of  a  quarter  of  a  bushel  to 
the  acre,  or  buckwheat  very  thin  (10  to  12  quarts  to  the 
acre).  Both  are  excellent  crops  to  protect  the  young 
seeding  until  cool  weather,  which  is  an  important 
matter,  for  the  hot,  dry  weather  frequent  through 
August  and  September  often  destroys  a  good  catch  of 
grass  seed.  I  use  Timothy  and  Mammoth  Clover — six 
quarts  of  each  to  the  acre.  Under  this  treatment  the 
meadows  produce  well  for  years.  I  do  not  work  tha 


soil  until  it  is  dry  and  in  good  condition,  even  if  it  has 
to  lie  over  one  season.  It  does  not  pay  to  cultivate  it 
when  wet  and  cold.  b.  w.  Gregory. 

New  Fruits  and  Fruit  Prospects. 

The  quince  makes  a  good  all- winter  fruit,  if  stored 
carefully  in  shallow  bins  in  a  cool  cellar.  I  have  used 
it  all  winter,  and  now — April  10 — a  few  are  still  in 
good  condition.  It  is  necessary  to  pick  and  handle  the 
fruit  with  great  care.  A  few  water-cored  specimens — 
the  first  of  the  sort  I  had  ever  seen — were  good  for 
eating  raw. 

There  is  good  reason  for  believing  we  may  get  a  first- 


rate  table  fruit  from  the  quince.  Seedlings  should  be 
generally  tried  by  our  experimental  stations.  The 
flavor  would  probably  be  retained  while  the  fruit 
might  be  softened. 

Is  it  certain  that  the  Japan  quince  cannot  be  also 
made  a  highly  useful  fruit?  Its  intensely  oily  char¬ 
acter  suggests  a  possible  value  in  other  directions,  as 


in  case  of  the  olive.  It  is  the  finest  of  all  fruits  for 
perfuming  drawers  and  chests,  holding  its  rich  odor  all 
winter.  The  fruit  seldom  rots,  but  dries  away.  Has 
any  one  tried  it  for  a  pickle  ? 

Mr.  Loomis,  who  introduced  the  Japanese  persim¬ 
mons  into  Califdrnia,  tells  me  there  are  varieties  of  the 
large  grafted  sorts  growing  in  Corea,  that  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  prove  hardy  in  our  Northern  States.  Those 
introduced  by  him  from  southern  Japan  and  others 
brought  in  by  the  Government  do  not  endure  the 
climate  of  this  country  north  of  Virginia.  The  real 
grafted  Japan  persimmon  is  just  coming  into  market 
in  New  York.  It  is  as  large  as  a  lemon  and  more  full 
of  sugar  than  any  other  fruit  I  have  ever  seen, 


The  native  persimmon  is  hardy  on  my  grounds,  in 
Clinton  County,  N.  Y.,  and  T  see  no  reason  why  the 
improved  selected  sorts  may  not  be  grown  here  for 
market.  Some  one  should  try  the  Corean  sorts  as  soon 
as  they  can  be  obtained.  One  thing  very  much  in 
favor  of  growing  the  Japanese  persimmons  is  that  the 
wood  is  as  valuable  as  the  fruit.  Some  sorts  are 
capable  of  exquisite  polish ;  and  the  best  are  the 
wildest  and  most  easily  grown.  The  persimmon  is 
ebony. 

Orange  planting  is  on  the  decrease  in  Florida  and  on 
the  increase  in  California.  Best  of  all  is  the  fact  that 
a  large  part  of  Arizona  is  proving  to  be  good  for  this 
fruit.  It  is  believed  that  by  1900 
we  shall  be  large  exporters  of 
citrus  fruits,  and  perhaps  of  other 
semi-tropical  and  tropical  fruits 
also. 

The  development  of  nut  grow¬ 
ing  has  been  very  rapid.  The 
census  gives  the  value  of  the  pecan 
nuts  for  1890  at  $1,616,000,  and 
that  of  Madeira  nuts  at  $1,256,000. 
But  it  is  not  these  Southern  fruits 
alone  that  are  proving  profitable. 
The  chestnut  has  had  a  grand 
boom  as  a  market  fruit ;  while 
the  demand  for  butternuts  is  quite 
beyond  ithe  supply.  This  noble 
nut  is  beginning  to  be  appreciated. 
The  price  ranges  from  40  to  80 
cents  a  bushel,  wholesale.  The 
tree  is  a  beauty,  and  the  wood 
of  great  value.  If  I  wished  to 
plant  a  farm  from  which  my  boys 
could  get  rich,  I  would  plant  an 
orchard  of  chestnuts,  another  of 
walnuts  and  another  of  butternuts. 

While  the  tree  blackberry  is  a  worthless  affair,  at  least 
for  general  culture,  there  is  in  blackberries  a  new  dis¬ 
covery  that  promises  to  be  of  considerable  importance. 
I  refer  to  the  Rubus  Millspaughii.  This  is  quite  unlike 
the  Villosus  as  well  as  the  Dewberry,  being  without 
thorns,  and  ripening  considerably  after  the  others. 
The  fruit  is  long,  sweet  and  black.  It  has 
been  known  in  a  few  places  from  the  Caro- 
linas  to  Lake  Superior,  but  never  culti¬ 
vated  till  now.  E.  P.  POWELL. 

Cannas  and  Tuberous- 
rooted  Begonias. 

The  illustrations,  as  small  as  they  ap¬ 
pear  on  paper,  are,  nevertheless,  accurate 
drawings  of  the  new  and  justly  popular 
cannas  —  Star  of  ’91  (Fig.  146),  and  Ma¬ 
dame  Crozy  (Fig.  147).  There  is  little  in 
these  pictures  to  distinguish  them  from  a 
dozen  others  of  the  improved  varieties, 
because  their  beauty  is  in  their  vivid 
colorings.  Except  in  special  canna  col¬ 
lections,  Crozy  is  preferable  to  Star  of  ’91, 
because  it  is  a  trifle  more  brilliant  in  its 
color,  which  is  somewhat  more  of  an 
orange  and  somewhat  less  of  a  Vermillion. 
The  golden  border  is  also  better  defined 
and  more  constant.  It  is  not  so  dwarf 
as  ’91  by  a  foot,  while  its  habit  is  all  that 
can  be  desired.  Every  shoot  produces  a 
raceme  of  flowers,  which  are  constantly 
produced  from  June  until  frosts.  Both 
varieties  produce  seed  freely,  so  that  the 
flowers  should  be  removed  as  soon  as  they 
begin  to  fade.  Seed  planted  now  and 
first  soaked  in  hot  water  for  48  hours,  will 
soon  sprout,  and  the  plants  will  bloom  by 
midsummer. 

Tuberous  Begonias.  —  An  account  of 
these  magnificent  plants  was  given,  with 
illustrations,  on  page  182.  It  has  hitherto 
been  assumed  that  they  prefer  shade. 
This  is  true  only  to  a  partial  extent. 
Planted  in  full  sunshine  in  a  rich,  mellow 
soil  and  sufficiently  watered  during  dry 
weather,  that  is  just  the  place  for  them. 
The  R.  N.-Y.  last  year  tried  a  choice  col. 
lection  in  a  dense  shade,  but  which  was  not  known  to 
be  so  until  it  was  too  late  to  remove  them.  The  result 
was  a  tall,  leggy  growth  while  the  flowers  were  less 
double  than  those  growing  in  the  sun,  as  is  shown  in 
Fig.  148. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  expresses  the  hope  that  its  readers 
will  try  a  few  Tuberous-rooted  Begonias.  Except 
that  the  flowers,  like  those  of  a  dahlia  or  zinnia,  are 
without  fragrance,  and  have  just  the  suggestion  of  a 
wax-like  artificiality,  they  are  the  most  beautiful  pro¬ 
ductions  among  flower  novelties  that  have  appeared  in 
many  years.  The  roots  may  be  started  in  pots  now, 
or  a  little  later  planted  in  the  open  ground  where 
they  are  to  remain. 
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A  Little  Ensilage  Talk. 

I  have  used  silos  five  years.  Mine  are  built  inside 
the  barn,  wholly  above  ground,  a  single  thickness  of 
boards  jointed  but  not  matched,  nailed  to  the  barn 
frame  ;  no  tarred  paper.  Frost  has  not  troubled  me. 
My  silos  are  four-cornered.  No  loss  has  occurred  sum¬ 
mer  or  winter,  from  day  to  day,  when  only  one  inch  in 
depth  of  the  surface  has  been  taken  off  twice  daily,  if 
removed  with  a  shovel.  When  a  fork  has  been  used 
much  loose  ensilage  was  left  exposed  to  the  action  of 
the  air,  causing  deterioration.  The  average  hired  man 
will  use  the  fork  every  time  unless  cautioned  against  it. 

I  use  and  prefer  the  Ross  Little  Giant  14  A.  ensilage 
and  fodder  cutter,  which  is  run  with  a  two-horse  tread 
power.  The  corn  is  cut  in  the  field  by  hand ;  no 
machine  that  I  have  used  or  tried  to  use  works  with 
satisfaction  when  the  big  stalks  are  down.  I  have 
tried  Pride  of  the  North,  Learning  and  B.  and  W 
ensilage  corn,  and  much  prefer  the  last  for  dairy 
feeding,  as  on  my  rich  soil  from  30  to  40  tons  per  acre 
of  ensilage  are  grown,  well  eared  with  slightly  dented 
corn,  the  kernels  remaining  comparatively  soft  and 
the  large  stalks  with  their  thick,  leathery  leaves  re¬ 
tain  their  green  color  and  sweet  juices  under  several 
degrees  of  frost,  giving  us  a  longer  season  in  which  to 
fill  the  silos  with  rich,  succulent  ensilage  without  hurry 
or  extra  help  ;  while  the  common  field  varieties  ripen 
and  harden  very  quickly  after  the  kernels  begin  to 
dent  or  glaze,  and  the  first  frost  withers  the  plant  and 
greatly  detracts  from  the  value  of  the  ensilage  unless 
hurried  quickly  into  the  silo.  I  have  also  found  no 
kernels  of  the  B.  and  W.  corn  voided  whole,  while 
with  the  other  varieties  quite  a  loss  occurs  in  this  way, 
especially  when  no  hogs  follow  the  cattle,  or  the  man¬ 
ure  is  hauled  directly  from  the  stables  to  the  field. 

My  ensilage  is  drawn  from  the  field  on  a  low  wagon 
of  my  own  invention.  My  son  and  self  usually  put  up 
about  50  tons  a  week,  using  two  horses  in  the  tread 
power  and  two  on  the  wagon,  hauling  the  corn  about 
60  rods.  We  take  three  or  four  weeks  to  fill  our  silos. 
Our  daily  chores  consume  considerable  time  leaving 
comparatively  short  days  for  work  in  the  field. 

Butter  Making. — My  cows  are  full-blood  Jerseys, 
and  I  use  in  winter  one  teaspoonful  of  Wells,  Richard¬ 
son  &  Co.  Butter  Color  to  15  pounds  of  butter,  poured 
into  the  cream  just  before  starting  the  churn.  The 
cream  is  raised  by  the  gravity  process  and  churned  in 
a  Batcheller  revolving  churn.  The  churn  is  stopped 
when  granules  the  size  of  small  shot  are  formed. 
Then  the  buttermilk  is  drawn  off  and  the  butter  washed 
till  the  water  runs  clear.  The  butter  is  then  allowed 
to  drain  about  10  minutes.  Ashton  salt,  one  ounce  to 
the  pound  of  butter,  is  then  well  stirred  into  and  in¬ 
corporated  with  the  granular  mass  which  is  allowed  to 
stand  an  hour  in  a  temperature  of  70  degrees  to  drain, 
when  the  butter  is  packed  for  market  directly  from  the 
churn. 

I  always  leave  calves  with  their  mothers  three  days, 
separating  them  at  night;  during  the  following  day 
the  calf  will  take  kindly  to  its  keeper’s  fingers  im¬ 
mersed  in  warm,  fresh  milk.  The  finger  should  be 
gradually  withdrawn  as  the  calf  acquires  the  drink 
habit  and  no  “calf  feeder”  is  needed,  p.  H.  munroe. 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of  the 
writer  to  Insure  attention.  Before  asklnu  a  question,  please  see  If  It  Is 
not  answered  In  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions 
at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 

Breeding  and  Buying  Jersey  Bulls. 

D.  C.  S.,  Jasper,  N.  Y.—l.  I  have  some  high-grade 
Jersey  heifer  calves  that  I  wish  to  breed  next  Decem¬ 
ber.  Should  I  buy  a  new  bull  or  have  them  served  by 
their  sire  ?  2.  Will  their  first  calves  be  good  enough 

to  raise  for  cows  ?  3.  How  shall  I  proceed  to  pick  out 

a  good  Jersey  bull? 

1.  If  their  sire  is  a  good  one,  I  would  have  them 
bred  to  him  from  choice,  as  I  believe  the  result  will  be 
better  than  to  breed  to  another  bull,  for  the  good 
qualities  of  their  sire  will  be  more  strongly  impressed 
upon  their  calves  than  would  those  of  a  bull  not  re¬ 
lated  to  them.  This  is  qualified,  however,  by  the  pre¬ 
potency  of  the  two  bulls ;  the  bull  not  related  may  be 
so  much  the  more  prepotent  than  the  heifers’  sire  that 
calves  from  his  service  may  be  better.  But  I  suppose  all 
that  the  inquirer  wishes  to  know  is  whether  it  will  do 
to  breed  cows  to  their  own  sire.  I  have  found  it  good 
practice  to  do  so.  2.  Of  course  they  will.  Some  seem 
to  think  that  a  heifer’s  first  calf  is  not  fit  to  raise ;  I 
don’t  see  how  they  got  such  a  notion,  it  certainly  is 
wrong  according  to  my  experience.  A  friend  asked 
me  the  same  question  yesterday  ;  he  said  he  had  been 
told  that  first  calves  were  not  good  for  anything. 
3.  Pedigree  counts  as  the  most  important  factor  here  ; 


not  only  herd  book  pedigree  but  the  butter  pedigree 
of  the  dams  on  both  sides  of  the  line.  If  the  bull  has 
a  good  pedigree  and  the  dams  for  one  or  two  genera¬ 
tions  have  good  butter  records,  then  all  that  is  neces¬ 
sary  in  addition  is  to  see  that  the  bull  is  of  the  Jersey 
type  in  form — color  doesn’t  count,  no  matter  whether 
it  be  solid  or  broken.  When  I  say  “Jersey  type”  I 
have  in  mind  some  Jersey  bulls  that  I  have  seen  that, 
if  they  had  been  roans  or  reds  in  color,  would  have  led 
almost  any  one,  except  breeders  of  Short-horns  to  call 
them  specimens  of  that  breed.  I  would  select  a  Jersey 
bull  with  as  few  beef  points  as  possible,  cat-hammed, 
with  a  slim  tail.  I  wouldn’t  be  particular  about  its 
length — wide  between  the  eyes  with  a  dished  face,  soft 
hair  and  hide  and  the  more  devil  in  him  the  better,  for 
I  wouldn’t  keep  a  bull  outside  of  my  safety  bull  pen. 

I  believe  “devil  ”  in  a  bull  counts ;  at  least  in  a  Jersey 
bull.  A.  L.  CROSBY. 

1.  I  do  not  believe  that  as  a  general  rule  inbreed¬ 
ing  is  safe  or  profitable.  Still  it  is  true  that  some 
of  the  most  famous  Jersey  cows  have  been  produced 
by  breeding  the  heifers  to  their  own  sires.  Much 
depends  upon  their  physique  ;  if  they  are  large-boned, 
broad-chested,  healthy  cows  it  might  do  ;  but  the 
safest  way  is  to  breed  to  another  bull.  2.  I  have 
always  found  that  the  first  calves  made  just  as  good 
cows  as  the  second  or  third.  3.  If  the  inquirer  is  a 
good  judge  of  the  points  necessary  for  a  first-class 
Jersey  bull,  let  him  examine  different  animals  until 
he  has  found  one  that  fills  the  bill.  If  he  is  not,  let 
him  apply  to  a  first-class  Jersey  breeder  to  select  one 
for  him  and  he  will  no  doubt  then  be  certain  to  get  a 
good  animal.  A.  devereux. 

I  wish  I  knew  how  many  heifer  calves  this  subscriber 
has  and  whether  their  sire  is  an  aged  animal  whose 
get  have  proved  his  desirability,  or  whether  he  is  a 
young  bull  with  a  record  yet  to  be  made  as  a  sire  of 
butter  cows.  1.  To  breed  these  calves  to  their  sire 
will  tend  to  intensify  the  type  of  the  sire  and  the  dairy 
qualities  of  his  dam  in  the  resulting  offspring,  which, 
if  known  to  be  desirable,  would  warrant  such  in-breed- 
ing;  but  with  a  young  sire  I  would  advise  the  measure 
only  with  a  few  as  an  experiment.  2.  As  to  the  dairy 
value  of  the  heifer  calves  from  these  young  mothers, 
much  depends  on  the  care  given  from  the  start.  Many 
good  cows  have  been  the  first  calves  of  quite  young 
mothers;  but  in  starting  a  Jersey  dairy  from  heifer 
calves,  by  purchase,  I  would  as  a  rule,  choose  those 
from  mature  cows.  3.  Did  I  wish  to  buy  a  good  Jer¬ 
sey  bull  for  use  in  a  herd  of  grade  cows,  I  would  go  to 
the  breeder  of  the  best  herd  in  my  vicinity  (almost 
every  State  has  some  fine  herds)  and  describe  to  him 
my  cows  and  be  guided  in  my  selection  quite  as  much 
by  his  knowledge  as  by  my  own  judgment.  Oppor¬ 
tunity  would  be  thus  afforded  to  study  the  pedigrees 
and  constitutional  vigor  of  different  animals,  without 
which  a  dairy  sire  is  useless.  p.  h.  munroe. 

1.  In  my  own  case,  I  have  carefully  avoided  such 
close  in-breeding,  because  it  has  not  been  necessary, 
and  because  I  have  a  repugnance  to  it.  It  is,  however, 
practiced  to  some  extent,  I  think,  and  with  good  re¬ 
sults.  2.  My  best  cow  was  the  first  calf  of  a  heifer, 
and  I  have  another  which  bids  fair  to  make  a  very  ex¬ 
cellent  cow.  I  do  not  know  where  the  idea  originated 
that  first  calves  make  poor  cows,  but  I  do  not  think  it 
is  true  of  the  Jerseys,  and  I  should  keep  my  heifer 
calves  by  all  means.  3.  I  would  go  to  a  man  who  is  a 
good  breeder  and  trustworthy,  and  tell  him  what  I 
wanted.  Remember  that  the  further  back  careful 
breeding  has  been  carried,  the  surer  will  you  be  of 
getting  good  stock.  But  six  generations  are  enough 
to  weed  out,  to  a  great  extent,  the  tendency  to  pro¬ 
duce  poor  stock.  A  bull  may  be  an  ideal  animal  in 
himself,  but  if  he  has  not  been  carefully  bred  for  sev¬ 
eral  generations,  he  may  beget  calves  which  take  after 
some  poor  ancestor,  and  cause  disappointment  and 
loss.  This  point  cannot  be  too  strongly  insisted  upon. 
In  choosing  a  bull,  you  must  look  not  only  at  the  an:- 
mal  himself,  but  also  at  his  ancestry,  so  it  is  always 
best  to  buy  of  a  trustworthy  man,  one  whose  word  you 
can  trust  as  to  the  pedigree  of  the  animal  he  has  to 
sell.  J.  w.  NEWTON. 


What  Food  for  an  Orchard  ? 

W.  W.  F.,  Ohio. — With  a  large  acreage  of  orchard  on 
a  sandy  loam  (clay  subsoil)  of  fair  fertility,  good 
clover  soil,  and  not  as  much  manure  as  could  be 
desired,  which  is  the  better  for  bearing  orchards, 
clean  culture  and  bare  ground  or  clover  grown  and 
turned  under  ? 

% 

From  35  years’  experience  and  observation  here  in 
Montgomery  County,  Ohio,  I  would  recommend,  for 
such  soil  for  a  bearing  orchard  of  apples,  pears  and 
cherries,  to  sow  clover,  then  plow  under  every  other 
year,  and  for  peaches,  annual  and  free  uent  culture, 
until  the  fruit  has  matured,  but  not  later.  N.  ohmer. 

’Tis  a  hard  question  to  answer.  Apples  to  be  profit¬ 
able,  must  be  well  fed.  Clover,  so  far  as  it  goes,  is 


good  food,  but  it  does  not  afford  nearly  enough  food, 
nor  of  the  right  kind  and  proportion  for  bearing  trees; 
and  it  makes  its  growth  at  about  the  same  time  as  the 
trees,  thus  competing  with  them  for  nutriment.  An 
apple  orchard  in  bearing  requires  as  heavy  manur¬ 
ing  as  a  potato  crop  to  yield  good-sized  apples,  and 
produce  enough  growth  of  wood.  Stable  manure  is 
best.  T.  H.  HOSKINS. 

As  a  commercial  venture  plenty  of  manure,  high 
cultivation,  producing  heavy  fruiting,  with  a  conse¬ 
quent  rapid  exhaustion  of  the  trees,  would  probably 
show  the  largest  percentage  of  profit.  Under  the  con¬ 
ditions  stated,  however,  it  will  doubtless  be  best  to 
cultivate  with  hoe  crops,  using  what  manure  may  be 
available,  till  the  trees  are  in  full  bearing  ;  after  which 
turn  under  a  crop  of  clover  as  often  as  practicable, 
using  also  such  manure  as  can  be  obtained.  All  the 
clover  grown  should  go  into  the  soil.  t.  t.  lyon. 

One  ought  to  know  a  great  deal  about  the  details  of 
conditions  to  make  a  prescription  for  orchard  manage¬ 
ment,  and  I  always  hesitate  to  give  counsel  unless  I 
am  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  existing  facts.  I 
should  use  clean  culture  for  a  few  years,  watching  my 
trees  closely  and  if  from  appearances  more  barnyard 
manure  was  required  than  I  could  command,  I  should 
use  commercial  fertilizers,  and  should  certainly  try  a 
crop  of  rye  occasionally,  sowing  it  early  in  the  season  (I 
mean  early  in  autumn),  and  turning  it  under  in  May 
and  giving  subsequent  tillage  in  a  thorough  manner. 
If  a  crop  of  clover  could  be  secured  taking  but  little 
more  time  than  the  rye  before  it  is  fit  to  be  turned 
under,  I  should  favor  its  use.  In  case  of  seeding  down 
for  two  or  three  years  I  should  certainly  arrange  to 
feed  sheep  or  hogs  upon  the  sod  and  thus  enrich  the 
ground  while  reducing  to  a  minimum  the  injury  from 
remaining  in  sod.  c.  w.  garfield. 

My  experience  and  observation  lead  me  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  fertility  of  an  orchard  on  the  soil 
described  can  be  kept  up  with  less  manuring  under 
clean  cultivation  in  the  early  part  of  the  season  by 
horse  and  cultivator  or  shallow  plowing  and  harrowing 
if  the  ground  can  be  shaded  in  July  and  August  with 
some  kind  of  a  mulch  than  where  crops  of  grain  or 
grass  are  taken  off.  An  application  of  lime  each 
alternate  year,  spread  broadcast  and  cultivated  in,  will 
help  to  keep  the  land  sweet.  Where  it  is  not  practicable 
to  apply  mulching,  I  should  prefer  to  keep  the  orchard 
in  clover  or  buckwheat,  cutting  it  often  enough  to 
prevent  the  seed  from  ripening  and  leaving  it  upon  the 
ground  as  a  mulching.  If  the  ground  was  plowed  deep 
before  the  orchard  was  planted  and  for  a  few  years 
afterwards  while  the  trees  were  young,  it  can  be  re¬ 
seeded  to  clover  as  often  as  needed  without  plowing, 
but  it  should  be  well  harrowed.  j.  s.  Harris. 

Give  the  Sheep  a  Fair  Chance. 

If  my  answer  is  to  be  confined  to  the  specific  ques¬ 
tion  as  stated,  I  should  unhesitatingly  say  :  Grow  all 
the  clover  possible  and  plow  it  down.  But  as  there  is 
a  much  better  way,  I  would  not  advise  either.  Every 
barrel  of  apples  grown  in  the  orchard  and  taken  there¬ 
from,  if  of  good  size,  carries  with  it  1.31  pound  of 
nitrogen,  .67  pound  of  phosphoric  acid  and  1.68  pound 
of  potash  (much  more  if  the  fruit  is  small),  all  of  which 
must  be  replaced  if  the  soil  of  the  orchard  is  to  be  kept 
up  in  fertility  ;  and  these  elements  would  cost  in  the 
fertilizer  about  three  [?  Eds.]  cents.  The  soil  indicated 
is  quite  likely,  if  “  old  ground”  and  long  in  bearing,  to 
be  deficient  in  all  these  elements.  Now,  keeping  it  raw 
and  constantly  cultivated  cannot  add  anything  to  the 
soil ;  on  the  contrary,  it  would  facilitate  the  blowing 
away  of  the  foliage,  which  will  take  nearly  as  much  of 
the  three  elements  of  fertility  as  will  the  fruit. 

If  clover  could  be  grown  and  all  plowed  in,  it  would 
add  considerably  to  the  stock  of  nitrogen,  but  could 
add  nothing  of  either  of  the  other  two  elements 
which  are  equally  essential  to  productiveness.  At  the 
South,  where  Crimson  or  Italian  Clover — Trifolium  in- 
carnatum — flourishes,  it  may  be  sown  each  fall,  and 
the  growth  plowed  down  each  succeeding  spring,  and 
by  the  application  of  phosphate  and  potash  in  some 
form  to  the  soil,  I  doubt  not  that  orchards  can  be 
maintained  in  full  health  and  productiveness.  But 
here,  at  the  North,  the  conditions  are  very  different. 
Clover  seeded  in  the  fall  rarely  survives  the  winter, 
and,  if  it  does,  its  growth  does  not  amount  to  much  in 
time  to  be  plowed  down  before  the  severe  summer 
droughts  which  usually  occur,  and  then,  if  still  grow¬ 
ing,  being  a  deep-rooted  plant,  it  takes  the  moisture 
from  the  trees,  and  does  fully  as  much  harm  as  good. 
If  we  only  had  a  leguminous  plant  that  could  be  sowed 
in  the  fall,  say  in  September,  and  make  a  good  growth 
to  cover  the  ground  and  hold  the  leaves  from  being 
blown  awajr,  growing  quickly  in  spring  so  as  to  give  a 
large  amount  of  foliage  to  be  plowed  down  in  the  suc¬ 
ceeding  May  or  June,  we  would  be  masters  of  the 
situation  ;  we  could  easily  maintain  our  orchards  in 
fertility.  But,  as  we  have  no  such  plant,  I  have  adopted 
a  plan  which  works  well  and  which  I  strongly  recoin- 
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mend  to  all  having  extensive  orchards  and  who  wish 
to  keep  them  in  the  highest  state  of  fertility  and  pro¬ 
ductiveness. 

To  put  this  plan  in  practice,  seed  the  orchard  to  Blue 
Grass  and  White  Clover  early  in  August ;  when  fairly 
started  in  the  following  spring,  put  into  the  orchard 
at  least  twice  as  many  sheep  as  can  subsist  upon  the 
grass,  and  arrange  to  give  them  an  abundant  supply 
of  fresh  water.  Place  in  the  orchard  enough  V-shaped 
troughs  10  or  12  or  more  feet  long  and  with  legs  rais¬ 
ing  them  10  inches  from  the  ground,  and  broad 
enough  so  that  they  will  not  be  easily  upset,  and 
feed  the  sheep  each  day  enough  extra  food  to  keep 
them  thriving.  This  food  should  consist  of  wheat 
bran  and  linseed  meal,  or  wheat  bran  and  cotton-seed 
meal  or  dried  brewers’  grains  or  gluten  meal,  and  they 
should  have  enough  to  fully  make  up  for  the  scanty 
supply  of  grass.  Wheat  bran  is  superior  to  all  other 
foods  for  this  purpose,  as  it  is  well  adapted  to  the 
wants  of  the  sheep  and  also  contains  in  large  pro¬ 
portion  all  three  of  the  elements  taken  in  the  fruit. 
By  the  use  of  this  plan  “  several  birds  are  killed  by  the 
same  stone.”  All  weeds  are  killed  ;  the  grass  is  eaten 
so  close  that  it  takes  but  little  moisture  from  the  land  : 
all  wormy  fruit  is  eaten  as  soon  as  it  drops  to  the 
ground  and  before  any  insect  has  time  to  escape,  and, 
last  biit  not  least,  the  droppings  of  the  sheep,  fed  on 
the  food  I  have  indicated,  will  greatly  enrich  the  or¬ 
chards,  and  to  equalize  the  scattering  of  the  manure 
the  troughs  should  be  moved  from  place  to  place  occa¬ 
sionally.  Here,  in  Niagara  County,  N.  Y.,  I  have  prac¬ 
ticed  this  method  for  years,  and  with  the  best  results. 
I  have  one  orchard  of  about  30  acres  which  has  not 
been  plowed  for  15  or  16  years.  The  trees  make  an 
annual  growth  of  from  10  to  18  inches,  which  is  ample; 
the  leaves  are  dark  green,  thick  and  healthy,  and  this 
orchard  bears  good  crops  of  fine  fruit. 

From  careful  observation,  I  am  fully  persuaded  that 
this  is  the  way  to  treat  apple  orchards  on  all  soils  at 
all  adapted  to  them,  and  they  should  be  planted  no¬ 
where  else.  To  succeed  in  this  way,  however,  it  is 
imperative  that  the  orchard  should  be  thoroughly  over¬ 
stocked  and  the  sheep  fed  the  supplemental  food, 
otherwise  nothing  will  be  added  to  the  soil,  and  what 
the  sheep  take  off  in  their  growth  will  be  just  so  much 
taken  from  the  available  supply,  to  the  detriment  of 
the  trees.  J.  s.  woodward. 


Using:  Fertilizers  on  Melons. 

J.  M.  C.,  Mauncetawn,  N.  J. — What  is  the  best  way 
to  apply  300  pounds  of  commercial  fertilizer  per  acre 
to  produce  the  best  crop  of  water-melons.  We  find 
melons  grow  best  on  a  light  soil  that  has  not  been 
farmed  for  three  or  four  years.  Very  often  without 
sod,  we  plow  and  strike  out  the  rows  eight  feet  apart 
each  way,  with  one  horse.  Then  we  ream  out  the 
rows  with  a  two-horse  plow  one  way  deeper  and  wider; 
then  in  this  deep  furrow  we  apply  the  fertilizer  at  the 
rate  of  300  pounds  to  the  acre,  which  makes  a  good- 
sized  handful  for  each  hill,  scattering  it  about  30 
inches.  Then  we  ridge  up  and  plant. 

Ans. — We  know  of  no  better  way  except  that  one 
should  be  careful  to  mix  the  fertilizer  with  the  soil 
thoroughly.  We  have  never  succeeded  in  raising  fine 
crops  of  either  musk  or  water-melons  with  fertilizers 
alone. 

Cows  That  Chew  Boards. 

C.  D.  if.,  Weedsport,  N.  Y. — Our  herd  of  cattle  have 
acquired  the  habit  of  biting  at  fences,  even  tearing  off 
boards,  and  chewing  any  bit  of  board  within  reach. 
The  evil  began  with  one  or  two  old  animals,  and  has 
gradually  spread  through  the  herd  until  even  year¬ 
lings  practice  it.  The  cattle  are  well  fed  with  sound 
hay  and  grain,  and  salt  is  constantly  within  reach. 
How  can  so  bad  a  habit  be  broken  ? 

Ans. — Cows  often  chew  boards,  old  bones,  rags  and 
other  substances  in  spring,  when  they  have  not  been 
well  kept  during  the  winter.  It  indicates  an  abnor¬ 
mal  appetite,  generally  caused  by  a  lack  of  phosphates 
in  the  food,  or  constipation.  If  the  cows  have  been 
well  fed,  and  it  is  simply  a  habit,  like  hooking  out 
rails  or  pushing  open  gates,  we  do  not  know  what 
will  cure  them  except  using  a  barbed  wire  fence  or 
putting  spikes  on  the  boards.  Let  us  hear  from  others 
who  have  had  the  same  trouble. 

Shall  We  Haul  Weedy  Manure  F 

L.  J.  P.,  Lowell,  Mich. — Most  of  the  farm  periodicals 
recommend  drawing  manure  from  town  a  reasonable 
distance.  We  are  trying  to  control  the  weeds  on  our 
farm.  Shall  we  draw  from  town  manure  that  we  know 
contains  yellow  dock,  Canada  thistles,  red  root,  nar¬ 
row-leaved  plantain  and  other  foul  weeds  too  numer¬ 
ous  to  mention  ? 

Ans. — There  are  many  sides  to  the  question.  What 
does  the  manure  cost  ?  How  far  do  you  haul  it  ?  Is 
your  land  so  poor  that  it  needs  all  the  manure  you  can 
get  ?  Again,  what  crops  do  you  grow  ?  If  you  can  use 
the  manure  on  hoed  crops  like  corn,  potatoes  or  roots 
where  weeds  can  be  thoroughly  killed  out  by  two  sea¬ 


sons  of  cultivating  or  hoeing,  it  may  be  safe  enough  to 
use  it.  We  should  not  haul  it  for  use  on  wheat, 
oats,  grass  or  other  crops  where  thorough  cultivation 
and  weed  killing  are  impossible. 

Does  Corn  Need  Nitrogen  P 

C.  F.  C.,  Elgin,  111. — I  have  studied  the  articles 
which  have  appeared  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  from  time  to 
time  upon  chemicals  and  clover,  and  it  seems  to  me 
that  Mr.  Lewis’s  method  might  be  improved  at  one 
point.  I  notice  that  the  figures  given  by  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Department  show  that  in  turning  under  green 
crops,  about  twice  as  much  nitrogen  is  returned  to  the 
soil  as  of  potash  or  phosphoric  acid.  Now  I  take  it 
that  spreading  the  manure  on  the  sward  does  not 
change  this  proportion  materially.  Is  not  there  an  ex¬ 
cess  of  nitrogen  supplied  ?  and  wouldn’t  it  be  a  good 
plan  to  put  500  pounds  per  acre  of  phosphate  upon  this 
corn  ground  in  addition  to  the  manure,  hoping  the  corn 
would  thereby  be  enabled  to  use  more  of  the  nitrogen  ? 

Ans. — In  an  acre  of  clover  sod,  such  as  Mr.  Lewis 
plows  under  for  corn,  there  are  about  75  pounds  of 
nitrogen.  90  of  potash  and  25  of  phosphoric  acid.  This 
represents  the  roots  and  stubble  with  what  aftermath 
has  grown  after  the  clover  was  cut  for  hay.  In  a  ton 
of  good  barn-yard  manure  there  would  be  about  10 
pounds  of  nitrogen,  12  of  potash  and  five  of  phosphoric 
acid.  Thus  the  stable  manure  will  not  essentially 
change  the  proportions  of  these  elements.  Of  course 
the  nitrogen  in  the  sod  is  not  so  soluble  and  readily 
available  as  in  nitrate  of  soda  or  bone-superphosphate, 
still  it  is  sufficient,  usually,  for  the  corn  plant,  and  on 
a  heavy  clover  sod  the  mineral  elements  —potash  and 
phosphoric  acid — are  all  that  need  to  be  added,  except 
in  some  cases  where  the  cron  is  backward,  when  small 
quantities  of  added  nitrogen  are  useful.  The  special 
corn  manures  as  a  rule  contain  less  nitrogen  and  more 
phosphoric  acid  than  the  potato  fertilizers.  Mr.  Lewis, 
as  you  will  notice,  uses  little  or  no  nitrogen  on  his 
corn  besides  what  is  in  the  sod  and  the  manure.  His 
fertilizer  is  used  on  the  potatoes,  and  that  crop  and  the 
following  wheat  are  supposed  to  use  the  nitrogen,  the 
clover  securing  an  extra  supply  for  the  corn.  However, 
in  a  case  of  this  kind,  nothing  but  actual  experiment 
can  determine  whether  or  not  it  is  profitable  to  give 
nitrogen  to  the  corn.  When  the  supply  of  available 
nitrogen  is  deficient,  not  only  does  the  crop  dimin¬ 
ish  in  quantity,  but  the  quality  is  lowered,  the  per¬ 
centage  of  albuminoids  being  lessened. 

Hip  Soreness  in  a  Horse. 

I.  R.,  Toughkenaman,  Pa. — One  of  my  horses  has 
been  taken  suddenly  lame  in  his  off  or  right  hind  leg. 
The  trouble  seems  to  be  in  the  hip,  as  the  muscles  in 
that  region  are  falling  away.  He  eats  well,  but  rest 
does  not  seem  to  help  him.  What  is  the  matter,  and 
what  can  I  do  to  cure  him  ? 

Ans. — While  the  diagnosis  of  lameness  in  the  hip  is 
very  likely  correct,  you  should  have  also  given  the 
cause,  symptoms  and  characteristic  gait,  as  far  as  pos¬ 
sible,  to  enable  us  to  either  confirm  or  correct  your 
diagnosis,  as  the  case  might  be.  Such  wasting  of  the 
muscles  may  result  from  lameness  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  limb,  as  well  as  from  sprain  of  the  hip.  The  char¬ 
acteristic  gait  in  hip  lameness  is  a  swinging  out¬ 
ward  of  the  limb  in  advancing  it,  with  a  tendency  to 
dragging  of  the  toe.  The  step  is  short  and  quick,  with 
as  little  movement  of  the  hip  as  possible.  If  there  is 
much  tenderness,  it  can  be  shown  by  swinging  the  limb 
from  the  hip  either  forward  or  backward,  as  far  as 
possible.  Tenderness  may  also  frequently  be  shown 
by  pressure  over  the  seat  of  the  sprain,  about  midway 
between  the  angles  of  the  hip  bone.  The  most  satisfac¬ 
tory  treatment  for  such  lameness  is  repeated  blister¬ 
ing,  or  firing  in  points  with  the  hot  iron.  Try  the 
application  of  the  cerate  of  cantharides  ointment  as  a 
blister,  and  repeat  as  soon  as  the  effects  of  the  first 
have  passed  off.  Clip  the  hair,  rub  the  blister  in  thor¬ 
oughly  and  leave  the  surface  well  covered  with  the 
ointment.  In  about  36  hours  carefully  wash  off  the 
remaining  blister  with  warm  Castile  soap-suds,  and 
anoint  the  blistered  surface  daily  with  carbolated 
vaseline  or  other  good  ointment.  While  the  blister  is 
on,  the  head  must  be  kept  tied  so  that  the  horse  can¬ 
not  reach  his  hip  with  his  mouth.  If  repeated  blister¬ 
ing,  with  a  long  period  of  rest,  fails  to  effect  a  cure, 
have  the  horse  personally  examined  by  a  competent 
veterinarian,  and  fired  if  necessary. 

Some  Fears  in  Central  Illinois. 

B.  B.,  Farmingdale,  III. — Large  pear  trees  from  one 
to  two  feet  in  diameter,  are  found  scattered  very 
thinly  in  this  and  some  adjoining  States.  In  nearly 
every  instance,  they  are  said  to  have  come  from  the 
first  French  settlers  of  the  country,  and  quite  often  we 
hear  that  they  were  grafted  on  the  common  wild  crab. 
The  fruit  is  nearly  always  small  or  medium  in  size,  and 
no  better  than  “  good  ”  in  quality— often  not  so  high — ' 
yet  they  are  generally  eatable,  and  much  better  than 
no  pears  at  all.  Here  the  question  is  “pear  or  no 
pear,”  and  not,  “  good,  very  good,  to  best  ?  ”  They  are, 
unless  brought  to  the  notice  of  some  nurseryman,  pop¬ 


ularly  called  “sugar  pears.”  Probably  the  Birkett, 
Warner,  Longworth,  Kincaid,  Old  Home  and  Lincoln 
belong  to  this  class.  The  latter  alone,  so  far  as  I  know, 
is  of  very  good  quality,  and  promises  some  competition 
in  market  against  Eastern  pears.  Now,  why  are  these 
old  French  pears  healthier  than  the  common  varieties  ? 
Are  they  of  a  different  type  ?  Does  the  fact  of  their 
having  been  worked  on  crab  stock  make  them  more 
blight-resisting  ?  I  cannot  think  the  latter  idea  amounts 
to  anything,  yet,  if  the  scion  affects  the  growth  and 
shape  of  the  root  as  nurserymen  claim,  the  root  may, 
yes  does,  affect  the  growth  and  health  of  the 
scion.  Set  a  quince  graft  in  a  one-year-old  apple,  and 
it  will  grow  the  first  year,  and  usually  die  the  second. 
Now,  the  French  stock  that  is  used  here  in  pear  prop¬ 
agation  blights  badly ;  so  also  does  the  Japanese 
lately  tried,  and  I  fail  to  see  why  they  are  any  better 
for  the  purpose  than  American  seedlings  would  be, 
only  that  they  may  be  cheaper,  and  perhaps  of 
stronger  growth.  The  few  Keiffers  that  have  died 
with  me  were  either  on  quince  or  top-grafted  a  foot 
from  the  ground  on  the  French  thorn  pear.  In  the 
latter  case  the  bacteria  entered  below  the  xinion, 
which  would  work  against  the  theory  that  the  germs 
gain  entrance  through  the  tissues  of  the  soft  expand¬ 
ing  buds  and  young  wood,  as  there  was  no  leaf  growth 
below  the  union. 

Ans. — The  questions  you  ask  are  not  easy  to  answer 
authoritatively.  All  over  the  State  of  New  York,  and 
in  parts  of  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania,  a  similar 
condition  of  affairs  prevails,  so  far  as  these  old  trees 
are  concerned.  There  are  hundreds,  yes  thousands  of 
them  in  Orange  County,  N.  Y. ,  and  we  have  never  seen 
one  of  them  killed  by  blight.  The  pear  is  not  a  native 
of  this  continent,  and  we  may  safely  assume  that  in 
most  cases  the  trees  alluded  to  are  seedlings.  In  south¬ 
ern  New  York  there  are  pears  of  quite  indifferent  qual¬ 
ity  which  will  reproduce  themselves  from  seed,  just  as 
will  an  old,  oval-shaped  blue  plum  which  has  been 
grown  there  for  generations.  It  is  possible  that  these 
old  seedling  sorts  are  possessed  of  greater  vitality — 
greater  vigor,  and  can  more  successfully  resist  diseases. 
The  fact  that  so  many  of  them  reproduce  from  seed  is 
evidence  of  greater  vitality — of  a  type  being  strongly 
fixed.  The  “  sugar  pear  ”  spoken  of  is  common  all 
through  the  sections  where  these  old  trees  are  found. 
We  do  not  think  working  them  on  crab  stocks  would 
aid  them  in  resisting  blight  and  we  cannot  understand 
how  the  bacteria  said  to  be  the  cause  of  blight,  could 
enter  the  bark  of  a  pear  tree  below  the  union  of  stock 
and  graft.  What  you  speak  of  as  “  French”  is  the 
native,  so  far  as  we  have  a  native  stock.  Our  pears 
all  came  from  Europe  originally,  until  of  recent  years, 
when  we  have  had  the  “  Sand  pear”  family  from  China 
and  Japan. 

Miscellaneous. 

Hastening  Pear  Bearing. — W.  J.  R.,  New  Orleans,  La. 
— As  to  your  “budded  and  grafted  pear  trees  (Bart- 
letts,  Howell,  Duchess  and  others)  now  seven  and 
eight  years  old,  which  are  rather  tardy  coming  into 
bearing,”  if  the  soil  is  already  fairly  rich,  the  only 
thing  to  be  done  that  may  hasten  fruiting  is  to  root- 
prune  more  or  less  severely. 

Hardy  Cactus. — E.  D.  C.,  Goshen,  N.  Y. — There  is 
one  variety  of  the  cactus  family — Opuntia  Raffinesquii — 
which  is  hardy  enough  to  be  found  on  the  rocky  cliffs 
on  mountain  sides  in  northern  Pennsylvania  and  at 
points  on  the  Delaware  River  Valley  as  far  north  as 
Port  Jervis — possibly  further.  It  has  a  flattened  stem, 
a  yellow  blossom  with  deep  red  center. 

Liver  of  Sulphur. — 0.  B.  H.,  Montgomery,  N.  Y. — In 
the  experiments  made  at  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  to  prevent 
mildew  on  gooseberries  one  half  ounce  of  the  liver  of 
sulphur  is  used  to  a  gallon  of  water.  By  using  hot 
water,  the  sulphur  will  more  readily  dissolve.  It  is 
said  that  the  Bordeaux  mixture  and  ammoniacal  solu¬ 
tion  are  equally  useful  in  checking  the  development  of 
mildew. 

A  Ridgllng  Colt. — T.  L.  C,,  Emma.  N.  C. — Your  two- 
year-old  half-breed  colt  has  but  one  testicle  in  sight. 
The  retention  of  one  testicle  in  the  abdomen,  or  in  the 
inguinal  canal  leading  to  the  scrotum,  is  not  an  un¬ 
common  occurrence  in  horses.  When  a  testicle  is  so 
retained,  the  horse  is  popularly  called  a  ridgling 
or,  technically,  a  cryptorchid.  Nothing  can  be  done 
to  cause  the  testicle  to  come  down.  The  colt  can  be 
castrated,  but  by  a  rather  difficult  operation  requiring 
the  services  of  a  competent  veterinary  surgeon. 

H.  H.  B.,  Clyde,  N.  Y. — The  Michel’s  Early  Straw¬ 
berry  bears  perfect  flowers  which  have  lots  of  pollen. 

Peter  Henderson  &  Co.  sell  the  Shropshire  Hero  Pea. 

Cheap  Fertilizers. — C.  W.  H.,  Orange  County,  N.  Y. — 
If  you  can  “  purchase  several  tons  of  Mapes  complete 
manures  at  $30  per  ton  on  account  of  the  assignment 
of  a  party,”  and  also  potato  manure  at  the  same  price, 
you  had  better  do  it  at  once — that  is,  if  you  use  fertil¬ 
izers  at  all.  If  the  fertilizer  has  been  kept  in  a  dry 
place  it  has  not  “lost  in  strength.”  At  the  price 
named  you  will  make  at  least  25.  per  cent. 
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Clover. 

It  Bringrs  Health  to  the  Peach  Trees. 

G.  H.  M.,  Viola,  Delaware. — Hide 
where  you  will  through  Kent  County, 
Delaware,  and  you  will  note  many  plots, 
large  or  small,  of  Scarlet  Clover,  grown 
partly  for  soiling  or  the  silo,  but  prim¬ 
arily  for  the  purpose  of  enriching  the  soil. 
Some  of  our  agricultural  Solomons  have 
told  us  that  one  bushel  of  Scarlet  Clover 
seed  properly  sown  would  improve  our 
lands  more  than  a  ton  of  first-class  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizer,  and  judging  from  ap¬ 
pearances  many  of  our  farmers  are  try¬ 
ing  the  experiment.  During  the  summer 
of  1890  1  decided  to  give  this  clover  a  fair 
test  on  my  own  grounds,  proposing  to 
sow  the  seed  at  the  rate  of  12  pounds  per 
acre  in  my  peach  orchard  and  among  my 
growing  corn.  I  selected  a  block  of  1,000 
Mountain  Rose  peach  trees,  eight  years 
old,  that  had  borne  in  succession  three 
heavy  crops,  and  although  they  had  re¬ 
ceived  a  moderate  dressing  of  bone  meal 
and  muriate  of  potash  each  year,  and  also 
in  the  spring  of  1890,  yet  the  growth  of 
new  wood  plainly  showed  exhaustion  and 
it  was  evident  that  some  change  must  be 
made  in  the  fertilizers  supplied  I  sowed 
the  clover  seed  in  August,  harrowing  it  in 
with  an  ordinary  spike-tooth  harrow,  and 
by  April  20,  1891,  the  ground  was  covered 
with  a  heavy  growth  of  clover,  in  many 
places  two  feet  high,  before  any  heads 
appeared.  All  this  green  mass  was  plowed 
under — and  a  difficult  job  it  was,  for 
although  this  clover  has  no  tap  root,  its 
surface  roots  are  very  dense.  The  plow 
was  followed  by  the  roller  and  four  weeks 
later  a  Cutaway  harrow  was  run  across 
the  furrows,  cutting,  tearing  and  thor¬ 
oughly  mixing  the  whole  mass.  Up  to 
that  time  the  trees  had  looked  in  bad 
condition,  showing  pale,  yellow  foliage 
and  only  feeble  growth  ;  but  almost  at 
once  a  change  took  place  ;  the  foliage 
became  dark  and  a  vigorous  growth  of 
wood  was  started,  and  maintained,  matur¬ 
ing  and  ripening  in  proper  season,  and, 
last  but  not  least,  the  soil  was  much 
lightened,  so  that  in  every  respect  the 
final  results  were  satisfactory.  Hence  as 
a  stimulating  change.  I  shall  continue 
occasionally  to  sow  Scarlet  Clover  in  my 
orchard,  but  shall  not  discontinue  the  use 
of  bone  meal  and  potash. 

As  proposed,  the  clover  seed  was  sown 
among  the  growing  corn,  at  the  last 
working  (a  shallow  harrowing);  by  May 
10,  1891,  it  was  in  full  bloom  and  a  heavy 
crop  was  cut,  providing  a  very  large 
quantity  of  provender  which  was  keenly 
relished  by  horses,  mules  and  cows. 
The  stubble  was  plowed  at  once  and  fod¬ 
der  corn  sown  in  rows  of  suitable  width 
for  convenient  tillage.  The  condition  of 
the  soil  was  a  surprise  to  me:  there  was 
a  fluffiness  or  spongy  feeling  about  it 
that  I  have  observed  only  in  new  land 
containing  much  humus;  in  fact,  I  am  not 
sure  that  I  robbed  the  soil  of  any  very 
valuable  substance  when  I  took  away  the 
green  growth.  The  growth  of  fodder 
was  enormous  and  of  a  dark  green  color, 
showing  abundant  supplies  of  nitrogen. 

As  a  result  of  this  experiment  I  sowed 
all  my  corn  fields  last  July  with  the 
clover,  and  I  now  have  a  fine  prospect, 
though  the  growth  is  not  so  far  advanced 
as  at  the  same  date  last  year.  I  have  ap¬ 
plied  a  dressing  of  freshly  slaked  lime, 
and  shall  plow  the  clover  under  and  plant 
with  corn  again  by  the  10th  of  May;  with 
a  favorable  season  I  expect  an  increased 
crop.  Some  of  my  friends  contend  that 
this  course  can  be  pursued  indefinitely 
and  with  increasing  fertility.  I  observe, 
however,  that  the  second  sowing  does  not 
thrive  as  well  as  the  first,  and  I  think  it 
must  require  a  renewal  of  some  elements 
of  fertility  which  its  own  growth  ex¬ 
hausts,  to  produce  successive  good  crops. 


As  I  propose  sowing  my  corn  ground  a 
second  time  this  summer,  I  shall  apply 
with  the  seed  a  fair  amount  of  dissolved 
animal  bone  and  muriate  of  potash,  hop¬ 
ing  thus  to  secure  another  fine  growth  of 
the  clover. 

Marking:  the  Sheep. 

F.  H.  Valentine,  New  Jersey. — In 
answer  to  L.  D.,  page  253,  when  I  was  a 
boy,  the  farmers  who  kept  sheep  used  to 
mark  them,  after  shearing,  with  lamp 
black  mixed  with  oil,  and  put  on  with  a 
common  paint  brush.  The  lambs  were 
also  marked  at  the  same  time.  Some 
used  a  cheap  red  paint  for  the  purpose. 
If  the  flock  is  marked  in  this  way,  either 
with  letters  or  figures,  care  being  taken 
to  make  the  characters  all  on  one  side  and 
of  good  size,  a  flock  can  easily  be  looked 
over  without  handling  the  animals.  As 
this  method  was  largely  used,  I  presume 
it  was  not  considered  injurious  to  the 
wool,  and  it  is  certainly  more  humane 
than  branding. 

H.  M.  F.,  South  Bloomfield,  N.  Y. — L. 
D.  can  mark  his  sheep  on  the  hip  or  fore¬ 
shoulder  with  any  number  desired  by 
having  a  set  of  pewter  types  with  han¬ 
dles  of  iron.  The  numerals  should  be  2% 
to  3  inches  long.  From  the  nine  digits  and 
the  cipher  0,  all  required  numbers  may 
be  printed  on  the  newly-shorn  sheep 
with  Venetian  red  and  boiled  linseed  oil. 
I  have  kept  a  record  of  the  we  ght  of  each 
fleece  by  this  method,  and  by  this  means 
was  able  to  sort  out  and  sell  my  lightest 
shearers.  Ear  tags  are  used  now  by  all 
standard  Merino  breeders. 

“  Suppose  the  Soil  Needs  Potash  P” 

Joseph  Harris,  Monroe  County,  N.  Y. 
— In  The  Rural  New-Yorker  for  April 
16,  I  alluded  to  a  Wisconsin  nurseryman 
who  could  get  stable  manure  for  the 
hauling  and  who,  nevertheless,  wanted 
to  try  “chemicals.”  He  wanted  some¬ 
thing  that  would  make  his  nursery  trees 
grow  vigorously  in  spring  and  summer, 
but  which  would  not  continue  to  force  an 
over-luxuriant  growth  in  the  autumn 
months.  To  enable  them  to  stand  the 
winter  it  is  necessary  that  the  buds  and 
branches  should  be  thoroughly  matured. 
I  told  him  to  try  nitrate  of  soda  and 
superphosphate.  Nitrate  will  stimulate 
growth  early  in  the  season,  while  one  of 
the  characteristic  effects  of  superphos¬ 
phate  is  to  induce  early  maturity. 

“  But,”  asked  the  editor  of  The  Rural 
New-Yorker,  “  suppose  the  soil  needs  pot¬ 
ash  ?”  Very  true.  And  suppose  it  needs 
lime  or  soda  or  magnesia  or  sulphur  ? 
Plants  will  not  grow  without  lime  or 
magnesia  any  more  than  they  will  with¬ 
out  potash.  I  assumed  that  an  intelligent 
nurseryman  who  could  get  stable  manure 
half  a  mile  away  for  nothing  would  use 
it  with  a  liberal  hand.  And  if  so,  then 
his  land  is  not  deficient  in  potash. 

A  poor  sandy  farm  from  which  hay, 
straw  and  potatoes  are  sold  and  where 
nothing  but  “  phosphates”  had  been  used 
as  manure,  would  soon  lack  potash,  but 
land  on  which  stable  manure  is  freely 
used  is  seldom  deficient  in  it.  It  is  true 
that  even  on  such  land  potash  may  do 
good  on  some  crops,  but  unless  I  had 
money  to  throw  away  I  should  seldom 
buy  a  fertilizer  containing  potash  for 
such  crops  as  wheat,  barley,  oats,  rye, 
corn  or,  I  think,  for  potatoes,  beets, 
onions,  carrots  or  turnips. 

The  weak  point  in  all  our  talk  about 
fertilizers  is  that  we  know  so  little  about 
the  special  wants  of  particular  crops. 
For  instance,  judging  by  the  old  experi¬ 
ment  of  Lawes  &  Gilbert  on  English 
beans,  made  over  40  years  ago,  it  is  quite 
probable  that  potash  may  be  a  profitable 
fertilizer  for  our  ordinary  fieffi  beans. 
But  to  this  day,  so  far  as  I  know,  the  ex¬ 
periment  has  not  been  made. 

Probably  I  do  not  make  my  meaning 
clear.  What  we  want  is  some  crop  that 
will  pay  well  for  heavy  potash  manuring. 
If  beans,  peas,  vetches,  clover,  etc.,  are 
such  crops,  then  by  selling  nothing  but 
the  seed,  which  contains  comparatively 
little  potash,  we  could  soon  make  our 
land  rich  in  potash.  Animals  take  little 


potash  from  the  food  eaten.  It  is  prac¬ 
tically  all  returned  to  the  land  in  the 
manure. 


Which  May  Remind  You. 

Ur  to  this  time  the  following  varieties 
of  strawberry  have  been  planted  at  the 
Rural  Grounds :  Van  Deman,  E.  P.  Roe, 
Auburn,  Gillespie,  Leviathan,  Princess, 
Latest  of  All  (an  English  variety),  Belle 
Bordelaise,  Brunette,  Princeton  Chief, 
Iowa  Beauty,  (second  trial.  This  is  im¬ 
properly  called  Childs)  ;  Street,  Swindle, 
Gen.  Putnam,  Wentzell,  Yankee  Doodle 
and  Arkansas  Traveler ;  all  planted  be¬ 
side  other  kinds  for  comparison . 

Among  raspberries  recently  planted 
we  have  the  Royal  Church,  which  Mr.  C. 
A.  Green  believes  to  be  the  most  valuable 
new  red  of  the  age  ;  Superlative,  a  new 
red  of  high  promise  ;  Mineola  and  Cham¬ 
pion . 

Among  gooseberries,  we  have  the 
Columbus  and  several  promising  seed¬ 
lings  not  yet  named. 

Among  blackberries  and  currants  there 

seems  to  be  nothing  new . 

The  following  is  a  list  of  now  potatoes 
which  were  planted  April  18  in  a  sandy- 
loam  soil  of  low  fertility,  enriched  by 
liberal  applications  of  farm  manure  and 
fertilizers,  strictly  in  accordance  with 
the  Rural  Trench  System  :  Woodbury’s 
White,  Snowdrop,  Restaurant,  Quick’s 
Seedling,  Koshkonong,  Pink  Rose,  Halo 
of  Dakota,  Molly  Stark,  American  Won¬ 
der,  Ideal,  Hampden  Beauty,  Eureka, 
Mount  Carbon,  Advance,  Freeman,  second 
year,  Rockland  Prize  and  several  other 

kinds  not  yet  named . 

Jacob  C.  Bauer,  of  Judsonia,  Ark.,  is 
the  originator  of  the  Van  Deman  Straw¬ 
berry  and  his  method  of  introducing  it  is 
one  that  may  be  commended  to  those  who 
print  all  the  favorable  things  they  can 
collect,  and  not  one  of  the  unfavorable 
reports  that  may  be  made  regarding  it. 
Mr.  Bauer  sent  a  dozen  plants  of  the  Van 
Deman  to  each  of  27  experiment  stations, 
and  in  his  circular  the  station  reports  are 
given  alike  whether  good  or  bad.  For 
instance,  the  Alabama  (Auburn)  Station 
(Continued  on  next  page.) 
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If  you  name  Thk  R.  N.-Y.  to  our  advertisers  you 
may  be  pretty  sure  of  prompt  replies  and  right 
treatment. 

Important 

The  Importance  of  taking  a  good  Spring  Medi¬ 
cine  cannot  be  overestimated.  The  changing 
weather  affects  the  human  system  in  such  away  that 
It  is  now  In  great  need  of  and  especially  susceptible 
to  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  a  reliable  prepara¬ 
tion  like  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla.  To  make  your  blood 
pure,  give  you  a  good  appetite,  and  make  you  strong, 
this  spring  you  should  take 

Hood’s 

Sarsaparilla 

HOOD’S  FILLS  cure  liver  Ills,  constipation, 
biliousness,  jaundice,  sick  headache,  indigestion. 

EvERyM(>THEB 

Should  Have  if  in  The  House. 

Dropped  on  Sugar,  Children  Love 
to  take  Johnson’s  Anodyne  Liniment  for  Croup, Colds, 
Sore  Throat,  Tonsilitis,  Colic,  Cramps  and  Pains.  Re¬ 
lieves  all  Summer  Complaints,  Cuts  and  Bruises  like 
magic.  Sold  everywhere.  Price  85c.  by  mail;  6  bottles 
Express  paid,  $2.  LS.J  OHNSON  &  CO..  Boston,  Mass, 


GENUINE  PHILADELPHIA 

Lawn  Mower. 


HAND  SIZES  10  TO  20  INCHES. 
BOTH  OPEN  AND  SOLID  CYLINDERS. 
PONY  AND  HORSE  30  AND  36  INCHES. 
LAWN  SWEEPERS  and  GRASS  EDGERS. 

GRAHAM,  EMLEN  &  PASSMORE, 

631  Market  St.,  Philadelphia,  Penn. 


RUCKEYE  SENIOR 

W  ^LAWN 

MoweB 


Made  in 
10,  12,  H,  16 
and  18  inch 
cut.  Most  Re 
liable  Mower  in 
use.  Easy  to 
Strong  and  Durable . 


Also  Manufacturers  of  the  Buckeye  Hone  Reel 
and  Lawn  Sprinkle  r.Ir  on  Turbine  Wind  En- 

finen.  Buckeye  Force  Pumps  and  Buckeye 
ron  Fencing.  Send  for  Illustrated  Circulars  to 

MAST,  FOOS  A  CO.,  SPRINCFIELD,  O. 


Wind  engine 


AND 

Gem 


Ste  rn 
toWER 

When  furnished  with  Grnphito  Bearlnjr*, 
the  GEM  \VINI>  ENGINE  requires  no, 
oiling,  no  climbing  of  tower8,  no  hinged  or 
frail-jointed  towers,  and  practically  no  atten¬ 
tion,  yet  is  guaranteed  more  durable  than  1 
other  Mills  that  are  oiled.  Truly  a  GKM 
and  worth  its  weight  in  gold.  The 
GEM  8TEEL  TOWER  is  made  trian- 
gular  in  shape,  the  corners  and  girts  being 
of  angle  steel ;  the  braces  are  steel  rods,  each 
of  which  can  be  firmly  drawn  up,  inde- 
pendent  of  the  other.  It  combines  beauty, 
strength,  durability  and  simplicity  to  the 
greatest  degree,  and  is  much  more  easily  1 
erected  than  a  tower  made  of  wood. 

We  also  manufacture  the  Celebrated 

HALLADAY  Standard  Pump¬ 
ing  and  Geared  Wind  Mills,  the 
Standard VANELESSandU  ‘ 
SOLID  WHEEL  Wind  Mills. 
Pumps,  Tanks,  HORSE  HAY 
TOOLS,  and  the  most  com¬ 
plete  line  of  WIND  MILL 
SPECIALTIES. 

Send  for  catalogue.  Address 

U.  S.  WIND  ENGINE  & 

PUMP  CO., 

BATAVIA, ILL., U.S.A. 

BRANCH  offices: 

Omaha,  Neb.;  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Boston,  Mass.;  Ft.  Worth,  Tex. 


BE  HAPPY  WHILE  YOU  LIVE,  FOR 

YOU  WILL  BE  A  LONG  TIME  DEAD 

To  be  Happy  buy  a 

SlSTEEL  MILL 

AM)  A  DANDY  STEEL  TOWEK. 


quire  no  oil  for  years,  therefore  no  more  climb¬ 
ing  towers  no  more  tilting  towers  to  break 
down  and  injure  you  or  your  cattle.  Needs  no 
attention  and  is  warranted  to  last  longer  than 
other  mills  that  are  oiled,  and  Will  lie  Sent  to 
Good  Parties  on  80  Itaya  Test  Trial.  If  not 
satisfactory  freight  will  be  paid  both  way^  Th« 
Dandy  Steel  Tower  is  a  Four  Corner  Tower,  the 
corners  being  made  out  of  heavy  angle  steel.  The 
girts  and  braces  are  very  strong  and  substantial, 
and  of  the  very  best  steel  made.  It  is  the  most 
graceful,  strong  and  durable  tower  on  the  market, 
and  can  be  erected  in  one-half  the  time  of  awooden 
tower. We  will  not  allow  ourselves  to  be  undersold, 
..  _  uii.j  o.  u;ii  Co 


ERS  OF  BEES  and  those  in¬ 
tending  to  keep  bees  should 
write  us  for  large  ill  ust’ d  cat- 
alogue  and  copy  of  Ameri¬ 
can  BF.E-KEEPER,(inonthly.) 
Our  prices  are  lowest&n&stock 
largest.  We  keep  everything 
used  by  bce-keeprsdncluding, 
text  books,  comb  foundations, 
all  stvles  hives, etc.  Addras 
W.  T.  Falconer  Mfg 
Co.  Jamestown,  N.YT 


WALLPAPER 


SELECTED  BY- MAIL. 
Large  variety,  latent 


_ ILL  I  HI  Lll  Ht  yles  at  factory  prices, 

■end  8  cents  postage  for  a  full  line  of  samples. 

VHOS.  J.  MYERS,  1810  Market  St.  Phlla.  Pa. 
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For  Over  Thirty  Tears 

we  have  always  had  very  pleasant  dealings  together,  the 
public  and  myself,  and  I  again  have  the  pleasure  of 
presenting  to  them  my  Annual  Vegetable  and 
Flower  Seed  Catalogue.  It  contains  .the  usual 
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immense  variety  of  seed,  with  such  new  kinds  added 
as  have  proved  to  be  real  acquisitions.  Raising  many 
of  these  varieties  myself,  on  my  four  seed  farms, 
and  testing  others,  I  am  able  to  warrant  their  fresh¬ 
ness  and  purity,  under  such  reasonable  conditions  as  are  con¬ 
tained  in  my  Catalogue.  Having  been  their  original  intro¬ 
ducer,  I  am  headquarters  for  choice  Cory  Com,  Miller  Melon. 
Eclipse  Beet,  Hubbard  Squash,  Deep  Head,  All  Seasons  and 
'  Warren  Cabbage,  Etc.,  Etc.  Catalogue  FREE  to  all. 
a.  a.  II.  GREGORY  as  SON,  Marblehead,  Mas*. 
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What  Others  Say. 

( Continued .) 

reported:  “The  Van  Deman  plants  all 
died.”  The  Massachusetts  (Amherst) 
Station  said  :  “  Another  season  required 

to  prove  its  merits.” . 

On  the  other  hand,  the  New  York  Sta¬ 
tion  (Geneva)  reported  :  “I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  this  variety  has  a  great 
future.”  The  Wisconsin  Station  said: 
“  The  fruit  was  the  earliest  to  ripen  of 
any  variety  on  trial ;  plants  productive, 
fruit  of  good  size  and  excellent  quality.”.. 

It  would  appear  from  a  consensus  of 
all  the  reports  that  this  Van  Deman 
strawberry  is  among  the  very  earliest  to 
ripen  ;  that  the  berry  is  of  average  size, 
unusually  productive  and  of  fine  quality, 
considering  its  earliness.  It  is,  as  to 
plant,  fairly  vigorous  and  healthy,  hear¬ 
ing  fruit  well  on  to  the  end  of  the 
season . 

“We  are  sorry  we  can  make  no  re¬ 
port  on  the  Van  Deman.  The  plants 
were  dry  when  received,  but  with  proper 
treatment  all  would  have  survived  ;  hut 
soon  after  their  planting  I  was  called 
awajr  on  a  lengthy  lecture  trip  and  on 
my  return  found  they  had  been  over¬ 
looked  from  my  planting  them  entirely 
to  themselves  and  the  Couch  Grass  had 
gotten  the  best  of  them.  Would  not  give 
an  opinion  on  the  weak  remnant  this 
season,  though  I  think  well  of  them.” 
So  reports  Mr.  W.  F.  Massey,  the  Horti¬ 
culturist  of  the  North  Carolina  Station. 
In  the  first  place  it  is  admitted  that  the 
plants  did  not  receive  proper  treatment. 
Later,  Mr.  Massey  was  “called  away  on 
a  lengthy  lecture  trip.”  When  he  re¬ 
turned  Couch  or  Quack  Grass  “had  got¬ 
ten  the  best  of  them.”  Such  treatment 
of  new  varieties  by  the  stations  whose 
duty  it  is  to  give  them  every  possible 
care  and  attention,  will  not  make  origin¬ 
ators  over-anxious  to  choose  the  stations 
as  the  best  means  of  securing  prompt  and 
trustworthy  reports . 

It  is  a  question  which  The  R.  N.-Y. 
may  not  decide  whether  such  trials  of 
new  varieties  entrusted  to  the  stations, 
ought  not  to  receive  due  attention  from 
the  officials,  even  though  it  necessitated 
the  abandonment  of  “  lengthy  lecture 
trips.” . 

“  The  attention  of  the  editor  “  of  our 
young  and  respected  friend  Agricultural 
Science  ”  has  been  called  to  an  advertise¬ 
ment  of  a  prominent  agricultural  journal 
of  this  country  in  which  are  quoted  the 
indorsements  of  two  leading  dailies  of 
the  metropolis,  ascribing  to  it  the  accom¬ 
plishment  of  greater  benefits  to  agricul¬ 
ture  than  all  the  agricultural  colleges 
and  experiment  stations  put  together. 
That  city  journalists  should  publish  such 
statements  is  not  unprecedented ;  but 
that  an  ably  managed  agricultural  jour¬ 
nal  should  so  openly  parade  these  unin¬ 
telligent  compliments  does  seem  re¬ 
markable.” . 

If  the  editor  of  Agricultural  Science 
were  an  older  man  or  familiar  with  the 
earlier  history  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  such 
“compliments”  would  perhaps  no  longer 
seem  “  unintelligent.”  The  R.  N.-Y.  es¬ 
tablished  the  first  experiment  station  in 
the  country,  and  it  is  assumed  that  its  ex¬ 
periment  work  and  earnest  advocacy  of 
State  and  National  stations  had  no  little 
to  do  with  their  final  establishment.  The 
“  compliments”  were  paid  in  “  two  ”  in¬ 
stances,  it  is  true,  by  leading  weekly- 
dailies,  but  they  were  not  paid  in  any  in¬ 
stance  that  we  are  now  aware  of  by  “city 
journalists,”  unless  indeed  such  men  as 
Dr.  T.  H.  Hoskins,  Henry  Stewart,  Prof. 
E.  M.  Shelton,  Joseph  Harris  and  A.  R. 
C'randell  may  so  be  considered . 

Fifteen  years  ago  portions  of  82  acres 
of  land  were  placed  under  experiments 
of  various  kinds  and  this  land  was  named 
and  has  since  been  known,  one  portion 
as  the  Rural  Experiment  Grounds,  an¬ 
other  as  the  Rural  Experiment  Farm. 
Every  experiment  we  could  think  of  has 
since  been  carried  on  with  wheat,  rye, 
maize,  oats,  fodder  and  forage  plants  and 


potatoes,  while  varietal  tests  of  grapes, 
and  all  the  hardy  small  fruits  have  been 
made  from  year  to  year  as  new  candi¬ 
dates  presented  themselves.  Concen¬ 
trated  fertilizers  have  received  constant 
study  and  investigation.  Hybridization 
and  crossing  have  ever  been  a  favorite 
portion  of  The  R.  N.-Y.’s  labors . 

The  value  of  all  this  work  has  been 
estimated  variously,  according  to  the 
source.  And  it  has  perhaps  been  recog¬ 
nized  freely  enough  on  all  hands  with  the 
one  exception  of  the  experiment  stations, 
which — in  spite  of  our  hearty  concern  for 
their  best  interest,  shown  not  by  an  indis¬ 
criminate  approval  of  all  they  do,  but  by 
criticising  their  work  when  there  has 
been  room  for  criticism  and  begging  them 
not  to  waste  their  time  upon  problems 
fairly  solved  years  agone — seem  to  re¬ 
gard  The  R.  N.-Y.  as  a  downright  enemy. 

The  editor  of  Agricultural  Science  says 
further  that  the  “  interests  of  farm  jour¬ 
nals  and  of  the  stations  are  one.”  Has 
any  one  said  otherwise  ?  Ah,  but  those 
“  unintelligent  compliments  so  openly 
paraded  !”.  Well,  they  were  written  by 
good  men  and  we  are  vain  enough  to 
believe  that  they  were  so  far  from  un¬ 
merited  that,  with  the  modesty  for  which 
most  farm  journals  are  distinguished,  we 
are  willing  to  republish  them  in  order  to 
show  the  rising  generation  the  estima¬ 
tion  in  which  the  old  R.  N.-Y.  is  or  was 
held . 

Meanwhile  we  wish  abundant  success 
to  Agricultural  Science  under  its  new 
editorial  management.  We  would  re¬ 
mind  our  esteemed  contemporary  that 
“science  is  simply  knowing,”  and  that  if, 
by  our  own  researches  we  would  add  to  the 
sum  of  knowledge  in  any  special  or  gen¬ 
eral  field  of  inquiry,  it  is  of  the  first 
importance  to  know  what  has  already 
been  accomplished  therein . 

The  Royal  Church  is  said  to  be  “  the 
most  valuable  red  raspberry  of  the  age.” 
Three  plants  are  on  trial  at  the  Rural 
Grounds.  It  is  not  yet  offered  for  sale... 

C.  A.  Green  writes  us:  “I  am  satis¬ 
fied  that  your  grounds  are  very  severe  as 
regards  winter-killing,  perhaps  the  worst 
in  the  country.” . 

One  need  not  purchase  aniline  dyes  to 
make  experiments  in  changing  the  nat¬ 
ural  colors  of  flowers  about  which  much 
has  been  said  of  late  abroad  and  at  home. 
The  R.  N.-Y.  placed  the  stem  of  a  white 
hyacinth  in  red  ink.  In  14  hours  the 
flowers  were  the  exact  color  of  the  ink... 

The  Columbus  Gooseberry,  now,  for  the 
first,  offered  by  Ellwanger  &  Harry, 
originated  with  J.  T.  Thompson,  of 
Oneida,  N.  Y.  He  has  also  originated 
what  from  the  description  seems  to  be  a 
remarkable  raspberry.  We  quote  from 
a  letter  just  received  from  Mr.  Thomp¬ 
son  :  “Seedling  of  Cuthbert.  Canes  10 
to  16  feet  long.  Propagates  from  tips. 
Stands  28  degrees  below  zero.  Berries 
often  one  inch  in  diameter,  three-quar¬ 
ters  of  an  inch  long,  dark  red  bordering 
on  purple,  adheres  perfectly  to  stem, 
will  dry  up  before  dropping.  Juicy, 
sweet.  Original  plant  is  seven  years  old 
and  grew  nine  canes  last  season,  two  of 
them  12  feet  high.”  We  fancy  this  is  not 
a  seedling  of  the  Cuthbert . 

According  to  the  Canadian  Horticul¬ 
turist,  Prof.  Budd,  of  Iowa,  says  that 
the  Idaho  is  the  best  pear  he  has  “  tested 
in  any  country.”  He  is  convinced  that 
the  tree  is  hardier  than  Flemish  Beauty. 

On  page  254  the  primrose  advertised 
largely  as  the  Mexican  Primrose,  was 
alluded  to  as  Oenothera  speciosa  var. 
Mexicana.  It  is  said  that  (Enothera 
rosea  is  a  variety  of  Speciosa.  It  may  be 
so  or  not.  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  unable,  at 
present,  to  say . 

Word  for  Word. 

- Life  :  “  ‘  I  can’t  help  but  rejoice  on 

account  of  your  downfall,’  said  the  young 
grass  to  the  sweet  spring  rain.” 

- Orange  County  Farmer:  “As  to 

the  merits  of  the  Red  Polled  cattle,  I  am 
yet  to  learn  of  the  first  farmer  who  has 


discarded  them  for  other  breeds,  and  I 
know  of  men  who  are  continually  dis¬ 
carding  the  various  other  kinds  for  Red 
Polled.  These  cattle  are  a  little  timid 
when  kept  among  horned  cattle.  When 
kept  alone  they  are  the  most  completely 
domesticated  of  any  kind  I  ever  handled.” 
- New  York  Tribune  :  “  The  hop  busi¬ 
ness  has  ruined  more  than  it  ever  made. 
There  was  a  time  when  *  *  *  it  took 
three  pounds  of  hops  and  2%  bushels  of 
malt  to  make  a  barrel  of  beer,  but  in  this 
latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  all 
things  have  changed.  With  tobacco,  corn 
and  drugs,  I  think  they  use  only  one 
pound  of  hops  *  *  *  In  a  little  while 
they  will  make  beer  without  hops,  and 
then  we  poor  hop-growers  must  do  some¬ 
thing  else,  or  go  to  the  wall.  Within  the 
last  10  years  I  lost  120  acres  of  hops  by 
hop  lice.  The  hop  business  is  like  a  lot¬ 
tery.  ” 

- T.  Greiner  in  Farm  and  Fireside  : 

“  Reliable  seedsmen  nowadays  are  just 
as  anxious  to  send  out  none  but  good 
seeds  as  seed  users  are  to  purchase  none. 
For  this  reason  it  is  now  a  common  prac¬ 
tice  among  seed  dealers  to  test  all  seeds 
before  sending  them  to  their  customers. 
Thus  the  seedsmen  themselves  perform 
all  the  services  that  we  could  expect  of 
seed  control  stations.” 

“  Tiie  guarantee  given  us  by  seed  con¬ 
trol  stations  is  worth  but  little,  if  any¬ 
thing-.  We  have  a  much  better  protec¬ 
tion  against  losses  by  fraud  and  careless¬ 
ness  of  seedsmen  than  control  stations 
can  give  us  in  the  lively  competition 
among  seedsmen,  which  compels  them 
to  give  us  good  seeds  at  the  risk  of  their 
reputation  and  trade.” 
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On  page  254  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  we  printed  some  ex¬ 
tracts  from  an  interview  with  Secretary  Rusk,  in 
which  he  spoke  of  wrestling  with  Garfield.  One  im¬ 
portant  fact  was  omitted.  The  writer  of  this  asked 
the  Secretary  last  week  :  “  W hen  you  wrestled  with 

Garfield  which  fell  bn  top  ?”  “  Well,”  said  the  Secre¬ 

tary  “that  is  something  neither  of  us  ever  cared  to 
talk  much  about — I  will  say,  however,  that  I  never  was 
thrown  !”  We  don’t  believe  he  ever  was — and  we  don’t 
believe  he  ever  will  be. 

*  * 

The  English  papers  report  new  discoveries  of  nitrate 
of  soda  in  Africa,  which  will  be  controlled  by  both 
German  and  English  capital.  It  is  also  reported  that 
new  and  rich  deposits  of  guano  have  been  found  off 
the  coast  of  Peru.  The  effects  of  these  new  and 
cheaper  supplies  of  nitrogen  will  not  be  felt  in  this 
country  for  some  time  because  there  is  a  greater  demand 
for  it  in  Europe,  and  that  demand  must  be  filled  before 
the  price  will  materially  fall.  Nitrogen  must  be 
cheaper  some  day,  that  is,  the  nitrogen  we  buy  in  bags. 
It  is  ylven  away  now  to  those  who  court  the  clover 
plant !  ■  *  * 

Many  a  child  is  unjustly  called  a  blockhead  or  fool 
simply  because  its  eyes  are  defective.  A  near-sighted 
child  cannot  see  little  things  that  get  in  its  way,  it 
cannot  read  figures  on  a  blackboard  at  school,  and 
straining  at  the  small  type  in  its  book  makes  its  eyes 
and  head  ache.  No  wonder  it  goes  blundering,  and 
stumbling  over  small  objects  or  knocks  over  pitchers 
and  glasses  at  the  table.  No  wonder  it  cannot  keep 
up  with  its  fellows  at  school,  whose  eyes  are  perfect ! 
It  is  a  shame  that  such  a  child  should  be  abused  and 
blamed  for  what  it  cannot  help.  Such  treatment  may 
spoil  its  whole  life  because  it  cannot  help  feeling  it  is 
being  unjustly  dealt  with.  Every  child’s  eyes  should 
be  examined  before  it  is  classed  as  a  stupid  blunderer. 
It  will  thus  be  proved,  in  many  cases,  that  the  parent 
was  the  blunderer  for  permitting  the  child  to  go  with¬ 
out  proper  spectacles.  Watch  the  eyes. 

*  * 

There  is  a  good  deal  said  about  the  virtues  of  Scarlet 
or  Crimson  Clover  in  this  issue.  The  facts  are  given  by 
careful  men  who  use  this  clover  only  because  it  pays 
them  to  do  so  for  its  fertilizing  value  or  its  use  for 
fodder  or  seed.  The  point  about  it  is  to  know  how  far 
north  it  will  live  through  the  winter.  Where  it  will 
do  this  it  will  prove  very  valuable  in  some  respects, 
more  so  than  the  common  red  variety,  because  it  grows 
and  develops  more  rapidly,  can  be  sowed  one  summer 
and  plowed  under  the  next.  Mr.  Woodward  states  the 
advantage  of  having  such  a  plant,  on  page  300.  In 
favorable  seasons  this  clover  may  thrive  north  of 
Maryland,  but  there  are  sure  to  come  winters  when  it 
will  be  killed  out.  Where  it  will  grow  it  proves  a  great 
blessing  to  the  progressive  farmer — where  it  will  not 
thrive  it  will  prove  a  risky  and  disappointing  experi¬ 
ment,  because  it  is  liable  to  fail  when  it  is  most 
needed.  *  * 

A  CAREFUL  observer  who  travels  about  in  the  various 
regions  devoted  to  the  dairy  interest,  cannot  but  have 
his  attention  forcibly  attracted  to  the  very  wide  diver¬ 
gence  in  the  prevailing  conditions.  We  do  not  allude 
to  the  differences  between  individual  farms,  but  to  the 
averages  which  prevail  in  different  locations.  One  has 
not  to  travel  very  far  to  find  rural  neighborhoods  de¬ 
voted  to  the  production  of  milk,  butter  or  cheese,  where 
the  most  primitive  methods  prevail.  Barns  are  built 
as  if  ventilation  were  their  chief  aim,  in  which  the  cows 
shiver  through  the  winter  and  where,  when  they  lie 
down,  they  are  in  danger  of  freezing  fast.  The  cows 
are — well,  they  are  cows  and  they  give  milk  ;  but  of 
its  value  their  owner  has  no  knowledge.  They  may 
be  plunging  him  deeper  in  debt  with  every  successive 
season  for  all  he  knows  ;  at  best  they  are  not  likely  to 
be  a  source  of  profit.  If  butter  is  made,  the  milk  is  set 
in  shallow  pans  and  churned  in  a  dash  churn,  the  but¬ 
ter  has  two  or  three  ounces  of  salt  to  the  pound,  and 
is  sold  by  the  commission  man.  If  the  cows  are  fed 
grain,  no  attention  is  paid  to  the  subject  of  a  balanced 
ration — grain  is  grain,  they  think,  and  it  is  good  for 
the  cows.  There  are  whole  neighborhoods  where  the 
average  dairies  are  not  widely  variant  from  such  a 
type.  Other  sections  there  are  where  the  leaven  of 
progress  has  entered  and  where  the  average  is  of  a 


very  much  higher  and  better  class.  Warm  outbuild¬ 
ings  filled  with  well-bred  and  well-fed  animals  are  the 
rule.  Modern  scientific  methods  prevail  in  all  the 
processes  of  handling  the  milk,  no  matter  in  what  line 
it  is  utilized.  There  is  no  guesswork  as  to  the  value 
of  individual  members  of  the  herd.  The  owner  knows 
by  actual,  scientific  test  just  what  each  member  is 
capable  of,  and  naturally  no  non -paying  animals  will 
be  found.  In  the  first  case,  we  shall  not  find  a  class 
who  are  prosperous  or  who  reflect  any  particular 
credit  on  their  vocation.  They  are  vegetating — cum¬ 
bering  the  ground.  In  the  last  named  community,  it 
is  easy  to  see  how  the  improved  condition  of  affairs  has 
come  about.  Men  of  brains  among  the  farmers  have  be¬ 
come  dissatisfied  with  the  old  methods  and  set  about 
improving  them.  Innovations  which  are  improvements 
soon  become  the  rule.  Progress  is  contagious,  and,  in 
a  few  years — a  decade  at  least — an  old,  slow  and 
backward  community  is  transformed,  becoming  pro¬ 
gressive,  wideawake  and  modernized.  We  could  point 
out  dozens  of  communities  of  either  of  the  above 
classes,  without  going  out  of  this  State,  and  no  doubt 
similar  conditions  prevail  elsewhere.  The  moral  is 
obvious.  Somehow  the  leaven  of  new  ideas  must  be 
got  at  work  in  these  benighted  sections.  '  We  are 
trying,  as  best  we  may,  to  do  this  work,  and  we  hope 
our  readers  will  do  what  they  can  to  facilitate  the  pro¬ 
cess.  The  conservative,  old-style,  antiquated  farmer 
is  sure  of  only  one  thing — of  getting  left. 

*  * 

Speaking  of  the  action  of  the  health  officials  of  this 
city  in  condemning  grapes  that  were  sprayed  with  the 
Bordeaux  mixture,  Prof.  Bailey  is  reported  to  have 
said  : 

This  action,  though  a  blunder  upon  the  part  of  the  health  officers, 
was  caused  by  a  greater  blunder  on  the  part  of  the  man  who  allowed 
his  grapes  to  go  Into  market  In  the  unsightly  condition  of  haying  the 
Bordeaux  mixture  upon  them  in  sufficient  quantity  to  be  seen.  The 
season  of  1891  was  a  dry  one,  and  the  growers  sprayed  too  often  and 
too  late,  some  of  them  spraying  just  before  the  fruit  was  sent  to  mar¬ 
ket.  I  never  dreamed  they  would  make  such  a  blunder  as  sending  to 
market  grapes  daubed  with  Bordeaux  mixture. 

If  a  man  sent  celery  or  melons  to  the  market  daubed 
with  manure  he  could  not  blame  the  authorities  for 
objecting  to  them,  though  they  would  be  perfectly 
harmless  and  neat  when  washed  and  cleaned. 

*•  * 

The  opponents  of  the  Senate  Paddock’s  Pure  Food 
Bill,  so  earnestly  supported  by  the  farmers  of  the 
country,  are  indirectly  trying  to  secure  its  defeat  by 
loading  it  down  with  amendments  against  other  forms 
of  adulteration.  “Why,”  they  say,  “should  not  the 
numerous  frauds  in  the  manufacture  of  woolens  and 
silks  be  punished  as  well  as  frauds  in  food,  medicine 
and  drink  ?  ”  When  the  bill  reaches  the  House,  no  doubt 
attempts  will  be  made  to  bury  it  under  such  amend¬ 
ments.  Its  friends  should,  therefore,  be  ready  and 
vigilant.  There  is  no  reasonable  objection  to  legisla¬ 
tion  against  all  other  form  of  frauds  ;  but  such  legis¬ 
lation  should  be  included  in  another  bill.  A  law  against 
fraudulent  manufacturers  of  textile  fabrics  cannot  con 
veniently  include  one>  against  frauds  in  food  and  drink. 
One  thing  at  a  time  is  a  good  motto  in  this  connection. 

*  * 

A  decision  just  rendered  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Pennsylvania  against  J.  Otto  Paul,  is  of  great  import¬ 
ance  not  only  to  the  dairymen  of  the  Keystone  State, 
but  to  those  of  other  States  also,  inasmuch  as  it  estab¬ 
lishes  another  precedent  in  their  favor.  It  affirms  the 
validity  of  the  anti-oleomargarine  law  of  the  State, 
which  prohibits  the  sale  or  manufacture  of  the  domestic 
product  within  its  borders.  Moreover,  it  declares  that 
while  oleomargarine  manufactured  in  other  States  can 
be  legally  imported  into  Pennsylvania  under  the 
National  Inter-State  Commerce  Law,  it  cannot  be  sold 
in  any  part  of  the  State  at  retail  contrary  to  the  police 
powers  of  the  State.  In  other  words,  when  imported 
in  the  original  packages  the  merchandise  is  subject  to 
the  Inter-State  Commerce  Law  ;  but  when  sold  within 
the  State  at  retail,  it  is  subject  to  the  local  law.  This 
is  in  exact  harmony  with  the  recent  act  of  Congress 
which  modified  the  effect  of  the  sweeping  decision  of 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in  the  Iowa  liquor 
cases.  #  * 

One  of  the  most  flagrant  cases  of  fraudulent  adulter¬ 
ation  of  food  that  has  ever  come  under  our  notice  has 
just  been  made  public.  For  years  it  has  been  known 
that  inferior  imitations  of  Vermont  maple  sugar,  al¬ 
ways  labeled  as  the  genuine  Green  Mountain  article, 
have  been  a  flourishing  source  of  revenue  in  more  than 
one  Western  city,  from  Chicago  to  San  Francisco.  It 
has  just  been  discovered  that  similar  fraudulent  prac¬ 
tices  have  been  in  vogue  of  late  with  regard  to  maple 
syrup.  The  Jowell  Syrup  Company,  of  St.  Paul,  Minn., 
which  is  manufacturing  an  article  purporting  to  be 
“  genuine  maple  syrup”  is  branding  its  packages  as 
manufactured  at  Fairfax,  Vt.  There  is  no  such  firm 
at  that  place;  but  there  is  an  agent  of  the  St.  Paul 
people,  who  receives  the  mail,  addressed  to  them  and 


forwards  the  orders  by  wire  or  mail.  If  there  is  no 
law  now  on  the  State  or  National  statute  books  to  pun¬ 
ish  the  perpetrators  of  this  glaring  and  barefaced 
fraud,  isn’t  prompt  legislation  in  that  line  urgently 
needed  ?  *  * 

Brevities. 

Pap  went  to  an  institute,  some  one  rubbed  him  hard. 

‘Cause  they  ain't  no  sparrer  grass  out  in  our  back  yard ; 

All  on  us  hed  teased  and  begged— jest  tried  every  way 
Fer  a  taste  o’  garden  truck— Pap  said  'twouldn't  pay; 

But  they  hit  him  awful  hard  at  thet  institute. 

He  went  off  an’  swapped  a  cow— takin’  on  ez  boot, 

Hundred  roots  o’  sparrer  grass,  set  ’em  in  the  yard; 

Cow  he  gut  ain’t  worth  a  cent  —must  hev  hit  him  hard. 

Now  we're  eatln’  sparrer  grass  by  the  peck  each  day. 

Pap’s  quit  eatin’  pie  an’  meat;  orter  hear  him  say 
“  Guess  I'll  take  more  sparrer  grass,”  passln'  up  his  plate. 

Health  is  better!  Sammy’s  blood  was  in  dreadful  state, 

Kep’  a-breakln’  out  in  biles— turn  his  skin’s  ez  fair 
Ez  a  lily;  baby,  too,  don’t  need  half  the  care, 

Jack  don’t  cry— the  little  twins  don’t  give  half  the  sass, 

Ain’t  no  sermon  ever  done  what  thet  sparrer  grass 
Done  fer  us.  Pap  uster  think  gardenin’  wuz  waste, 

Now  he  won’t  do  nothin’  else  sense  he’s  gut  a  taste! 

Brighter  days  fer  all  our  folks  now  has  come  to  pass, 

Sense  Pap  swapped  thet  cow  and  tuck  boot  in  sparrer  grass. 

Teach  your  calves  the  drink  habit. 

The  Big  Four — nitrogen,  potash,  phosphoric  acid  and  brains. 

Mb.  Brigden  makes  money  out  of  his  home  nitrogen  factory. 

The  larger  and  finer  the  fruit  the  more  water  do  you  sell  and  the 
less  fertility.  Water  is  cheap. 

Many  a  good  sheep  man  has  failed  of  success  because  he  thought 
he  could  make  a  good  dairyman. 

One  of  the  first  two  claims  for  a  bounty  on  maple  sugar  presented  at 
Washington  was  from  an  Ohio  woman. 

HAS  any  reader  of  a  good  farm  paper  a  right  to  say  that  he  does  not 
know  what  the  Bordeaux  mixture  or  the  copper  solution  is? 

Don’t  let  a  calf  or  a  baby  drink  itself  full.  Let  the  air  hit  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  bottle  before  the  milk  hits  the  top  of  the  stomach. 

Blue  Grass  and  sheep  form  Mr.  Woodward’s  orchard  food.  The 
sheep  do  one  thing  better  than  a  hired  man— pick  up  wormy  fruit. 

THE  pear  originated  in  France  and  Belgium  and  yet  Mr.  Geo.  T. 
Powell,  an  American,  sends  pears  to  these  countries  at  a  profit. 

The  best  present  the  Empress  of  Russia  could  think  of  for  the  golden 
wedding  of  her  mother  was  a  team  of  six  perfectly  white  Russian 
horses. 

Milk  without  ice,  milk  without  ice— that  situation  is  not  very  nice! 
where  Bhall  a  temperature  cooler  be  found?  Like  other  wealth,  in  a 

hole  in  the  ground.” 

It  Is  reported  that  many  car-loads  of  Canadian  maple  sugar  are 
coming  to  this  country.  In  former  years  the  tariff  kept  this  sugar  out 
Yet  the  price  of  both  maple  sugar  and  syrup  is  high  enough. 

When  a  farmer  sells  10,000  ears  of  medium-sized  sweet  corn  he  sells 
over  4,000  pounds  of  water.  That  is  one  reason  why  sweet  pays  better 
than  field  corn.  In  the  latter  case  the  air  takes  the  water  and  pays 
nothing  for  it. 

It  is  reported  as  evidence  of  the  excellence  of  California  prunes  and 
raisins  that  several  Eastern  flrmB  who  supply  the  most  expensive  re¬ 
tail  trade,  are  doing  but  a  fraction  of  their  former  import  business  in 
these  products— using  California  goods  instead. 

The  time  is  close  by  when  no  well  regulated  farm  can  afford  to  be 
without  a  small  glass  house  where  the  family  can  grow  vegetables  so 
that  they  can  be  had  “every  month  in  the  year.”  The  people  who 
own  these  glass  houses  won’t  throw  stones  at  agriculture  either! 

The  New  York  Legislature  showed  one  praiseworthy  evidence  of 
repentance.  It  repealed  the  “  Speedway  Bill  ”  and  prevented  a  race 
track  in  Central  Park.  If  there  is  a  “  speedway  ”  on  your  farm  where 
the  dogs  chase  the  cows  home  at  night,  “  repeal  the  act  ”  if  you  have 
to  kill  the  dog. 

Florida  and  Georgia  farmers  send  many  tons  of  potatoes  to  North¬ 
ern  markets  in  the  early  spring  and  summer.  Then  in  the  fall  and 
winter  these  same  farmers  buy  potatoes  from  the  North.  The  balance 
of  trade  is  against  them,  for  they  might  grow  their  own  food.  Potatoes 
sell  now  in  Atlanta  at  75  cents  per  bushel! 

A  curious  case  has  just  been  decided  in  England.  A  man  stopped 
his  horse  in  front  of  an  inn  and  entered  it  to  deliver  some  goods.  A 
stray  pig  came  and  sniffed  at  the  horse’s  food— whereat  that  animal 
kicked  so  hard  that  its  foot  was  caught  and  severely  hurt.  The  owner 
of  the  horse  sued  the  owner  of  the  pig  and  secured  $(10  damages! 

Potato  seedlings— the  seed  planted,  in  boxes  four  inches  wide  and 
four  inches  deep,  March  19,  are  now  (April  26)  about  three  inches  tall 
and  ready  to  be  transplanted.  For  this  purpose  three-inch  pots  are 
used.  By  late  May  they  will  be  filled  with  roots,  which  will  hold  the 
soil  together  and  make  an  easy  work  of  safely  planting  them  in  pre¬ 
pared  plots. 

Elsewhere  In  this  issue  Mr.  W.  D.  Barns,  a  successful  horticultur¬ 
ist,  tells  his  simple  method  of  dissolving  sulphate  of  copper  In  prepar¬ 
ing  the  Bordeaux  mixture.  This  is  of  great  value  to  all  who  have  this 
work  to  do.  His  plan  obviates  the  necessity  of  buying  the  pulverized 
sulphate  or  the  work  of  pulverizing  the  lumps,  and  it  is  the  very  best 
method  we  have  heard  of. 

AN  Englishman  has  invented  a  musical  attachment  for  bicycles.  It 
is  a  combination  of  small  bells  tuned  to  a  scale  with  spring  key  notes. 
These  are  connected  with  the  wheel  so  that  the  keys  strike  the  bells  in 
a  certain  order  and  produce  a  tune  similar  to  that  of  a  chime  of  bells! 
Probably  the  next  thing  will  be  to  have  a  set  of  bells  on  a  wide-tired 
wagon  so  that  the  farmer  can  Improve  his  roads  to  slow  music. 

Are  farm  lands  worth  more  in  your  neighborhood  than  they  have  been 
before  in  the  past  five  years'!  We  want  a  fair  and  candid  answer  to  that 
question  from  every  county  in  the  country.  Some  “authorities”  are 
claiming  that  farm  property  has  begun  to  advance  in  value,  while 
others  claim  that  it  has  received  another  “  black  eye.”  We  want  the 
facts  from  you.  Is  your  farm  better  or  worse  as  an  Investment  than 
It  was  five  years  ago  and  why? 

“  Money  is  lost  in  the  wasted  surplus.”  That  fact  is  recognized 
by  all  who  deal  in  milk,  fruits  or  other  perishable  products.  The 
“  life  ”  of  such  goods  is  too  short.  If  they  cannot  be  sold  at  once  they 
must  be  thrown  away  and  this  lost  portion  brings  down  the  average 
price  of  the  whole.  No  wonder  that  special  efforts  are  made  to  save 
the  surplus  aud  thus  give  it  some  value.  The  latest  scheme  of  this 
sort  is  a  company  formed  in  this  city  to  dry  and  preserve  the  surplus 
bananas.  Dried  and  canned  bananas  and  banana  meal  will  be  the 
new  products.  Pity  other  fruits  and  vegetables  cannot  have  the  same 
attention. 

A  bill  now  before  the  Connecticut  Legislature  provides  for  putting 
the  principal  roads  of  the  State  in  charge  of  a  special  commission, 
whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  maintain  them  in  good  condition  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  people  at  large.  Now  each  town  is  required  to  keep  up  its 
highways,  but  the  “  up  ”  is  often  taken  to  mean  to  keep  them  above 
the  line  of  suits  for  damages.  Many  of  the  highways  of  the  State,  it 
is  claimed,  are  used  as  much  by  people  of  other  towns  as  by  those  of 
the  towns  who  have  to  care  for  them.  They  are  inter-town  roads,  and 
therefore  practically  State  roads,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  the  State 
should  not  assume  the  care  of  them.  With  the  State  roads  off  their 
hands,  the  towns  would  have  so  much  the  more  money  to  Improve  all 
the  by-roads.  The  State  roads  would  then  be  the  standards  of  im¬ 
provement  in  every  neighborhood. 
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Southern  Dairymen  and  the  Ice 
Cream  Trade. 

T.  R.  H..  Hardeeville,  S.  C. — I  am  a  private  dairyman 
here  on  the  coast  of  Carolina.  During  the  fall,  winter 
and  early  spring,  I  sell  my  butter  and  cream  to  private 
families  who  take  my  whole  output.  I  use  a  De  Laval 
cream  separator  run  by  an  oil  engine.  In  the  summer 
my  best  customers  go  North  and  I  have  to  seek  others. 
Last  year  I  tried  to  sell  my  separator  cream  to  ice 
cream  dealers.  The  lot  I  shipped  was  pronounced  by 
the  dealer  who  was  getting  all  his  cream  from  the 
North,  as  the  finest  lot  of  cream  he  had  ever  seen.  He 
made  it  up  into  ice  cream,  and  then  declined  to  take 
more,  saying  it  would  not  froth  up.  For  instance,  he 
put  22  quarts  of  Northern  cream  in  his  churn ;  it 
turned  out  40  quarts  of  ice  cream  ;  he  put  22  quarts  of 
mine,  and  it  made  only  30  quarts.  When  asked  why 
this  was  so  he  said  he  did  not  know  unless  the  Northern 
cream  had  been  fixed  up  in  some  way.  Now  how  do 
parties  who  ship  cream  South  to  ice  cream  men  pre¬ 
pare  it  ?  Is  it  the  straight,  pure  cream  that  comes 
from  the  separator,  or  not  ?  If  not,  what  do  they  do 
to  it  ?  If  they  prepare  it  in  some  way,  is  that  prepar¬ 
ation  recognized  by  the  trade  and  the  customers,  as  a 
straight,  honest  business  ?  2.  The  fight  with  all  dairy¬ 
men  South  is  the  temperature.  I  dairy  the  year  round. 
In  winter  it  is  all  right ;  in  summer  the  trouble  is  to 
get  water  cold  enough  to  chill  the  cream.  At  present 
I  am  experimenting  to  find  out  the  temperature  of  the 
earth  from  10  to  20  feet  under  the  surface.  If  I  can 
find  a  point  that  has  a  constant  temperature  of,  say,  60 
or  62  degrees  my  idea  is  to  bury  in  the  ground  at  that 
depth  say  500  feet  of  ordinary  gas  pipe,  through  which 
I  would  pass  a  stream  of  water.  Now  if  I  find  that 
point  the  question  is  this :  Should  the  500  feet  of  pipe 
be  coiled  and  put  down  at  one  spot,  or  should  it  extend 
out,  say  250  feet  from  the  dairy  and  then  return  by 
another  route  ?  If  I  bury  the  pipe  in  one  spot,  say  10 
feet  square,  and  pass  water  at  70  degrees  through  it, 
and  the  earth  is  60  degrees,  the  cool  earth  would  have 
to  absorb  that  10  degrees  of  heat  ;  would  the  earth 
become  so  charged  with  this  heat  after  a  while  as  to 
fail  to  keep  at  60  degrees  ?  If  the  tendency  is  in  that 
direction,  would  it  not  be  better  to  run  the  pipe  out 
250  feet  and  back  250,  so  as  to  bring  in  contact  with 
the  pipe  as  large  a  cooling  surface  as  possible.  Does 
The  Rural  know  of  any  ice  machine,  or  machine  using 
“  refrigerine  salts”  that  can  be  easily  handled  and 
be  within  the  means  of  the  ordinary  farmer  ? 

Preparing  Cream  for  Shipment. 

If  you  will  observe  the  following  directions  in  pre¬ 
paring  your  cream  and  can  induce  your  dealer  to  try 
it  again,  we  do  not  think  he  will  find  any  fault  with 
it.  Separate  the  cream  as  quickly  as  possible  after 
milking,  at  a  temperature  of  from  75  to  85  degrees, 
Fahrenheit.  Run  the  cream  rather  thin  and  do  not 
permit  it  to  fall  any  distance  as  it  runs  from  the  sep¬ 
arator  into  the  can  or  other  receptacle.  Immediately 
after  separating,  cool  down  at  once  by  using  some 
special  cooler,  through  or  over  which  the  cream  may 
run,  if  this  be  possible.  If  not,  set  it  in  ice  or  cold 
water,  stirring  slowly,  cooling  it  to  as  low  a  tempera¬ 
ture  as  is  possible,  say  from  40  to  50.  Hold  the  cream 
at  this  temperature  as  long  as  possible  without  danger 
of  souring,  say  at  least  36  hours.  This  will  give  it  a 
smoothness  and  body  which  no  cream  can  possibly 
have  while  fresh.  Handled  in  this  way,  separator 
cream  will  make  as  fine  ice  cream  as  can  be  made  from 
cream  raised  by  the  old  gravity  process,  and  it  will 
make  just  as  much  in  quantity.  The  cream  which 
your  ice  cream  man  buys  from  the  North  is  without 
doubt  separator  cream.  It  would  be  somewhat  haz¬ 
ardous  to  handle  cream  raised  in  the  old  way,  in  such 
long  distance  shipments.  It  is  packed  in  ice  and  the 
trip,  first  to  New  York  and  thence  to  the  South,  gives 
it  the  maturity  needed.  No  reputable  producer  or 
dealer  adds  anything-  to  his  cream — it  goes  pure.  It 
is  possible  that  in  vex-y  hot  weather,  some  few  dealers 
may  add  some  preparation  of  borax  or  boracic  acid  to 
it  to  prevent  its  souring,  but  such  a  proceeding  is  un¬ 
lawful  and  renders  the  cream  liable  to  confiscation 
and  destruction.  The  largest  ice  cream  makers  of 
New  York  city  use  more  or  less  separator  cream  and  it 
is  only  a  question  of  time  when  gravity  raised  cream  will 
be  out  of  the  market.  There  were  some  objections 
to  it  in  the  first  place,  in  the  early  days  of  the  separa¬ 
tor.  Some  of  them  partially  churned  the  cream, 
which  impaired  its  quality.  The  skill  of  our  inventors 
has  largely  overcome  that  obstacle,  and  now  the 
stock  objections  to  separator  cream  are  no  longer 
heard.  r.  n.-y. 


Plan  for  a  Sub-Cellar  Dairy. 

The  underground  method  of  cooling  a  dairy  has  been 
tried  without  much  success  for  some  years,  and  more 
especially  when  it  was  first  introduced  about  a  dozen 
years  ago.  The  plan  was  to  dig  a  deep  ditch  like  a 
drain,  and  lay  large  tiles  or  a  stone  channel  in  it  con¬ 
nected  at  the  further  end  with  the  open  air  by  a  pipe 
to  supply  the  draft.  But  the  device  was  opposed  to 
scientific  principles  and  chiefly  to  that  one  on  which  it 
is  impossible  to  cause  a  cold  current  of  air  to  rise  in  a 
warm  atmosphere,  or  to  make  a  warm  current  flow 
downwards  into  a  cold,  underground  passage  by  any 
natural  influence.  To  do  this  is  to  oppose  that  uni¬ 
versal  law  by  which  lighter  air  rises  and  colder  and 
denser  air  falls— the  law  of  gravitation  in  fact.  But  it 
is  possible  to  get  a  cool  current  of  air  in  this  way  by 
some  mechanical  device  which  will  either  draw  the  air 
through  the  underground  channel,  or  force  it  through 
it.  Many  devices  have  been  tried  for  thus  ventilating 
houses,  as  by  burning  something  in  a  suitable  pipe 
above  the  channel  and  thus  producing  a  current,  a  part 
of  which  is  diverted  into  the  apartment  to  be  cooled. 
But  none  of  them  have  become  practically  useful. 
The  most  effective  way  of  overcoming  the  difficulty 
described,  so  far  as  I  have  learned,  is  to  use  a  two- 
storied  cellar,  so  to  speak,  or  what  may  be  called  a 
sub-cellar,  the  lower  part  of  which  is  at  least  12  or  15 
feet  below  the  surface,  and  is  closed  against  the  upper 
and  warmer  air,  by  a  perfectly  close  floor  having  a 
tightly  fitting  trap  door  in  it  and  a  stairway  down  to 
the  bottom.  The  cellar  is  lined  with  brick  or  stone  and 
kept  whitewashed  with  lime  to  increase  the  light 
which  comes  through  a  glass  window  in  the  floor.  I 
have  seen  several  such  cellars  in  the  South,  one  of 
which  struck  me  as  being  excellent  for  the  purpose  of 
a  dairy  for  which  it  was  used.  Fig.  149  shows  how  it 


Sub-Cellar  for  Cream  in  Hot  Climate.  Fig.  149. 

was  constructed.  It  was  so  cool  as  to  make  me  shiver, 
and  glad  to  get  out  of  it  on  a  warm  July  day. 

The  upper  part  was  used  for  a  churning  and  store 
room,  and  had  a  broad  roof  over  it  and  thick  stone 
walls.  A  stairway  led  down  into  it,  and  another  into 
the  lower  one.  Two  tiers  of  shelves  were  made  on 
three  sides  of  this  lower  part,  and  these  held  the  milk 
and  butter.  The  owner  told  me  the  temperature  did 
not  vary  more  than  two  or  three  degrees  the  whole 
year.  The  only  objection  to  it  was  that  at  times  it 
was  damp,  but  on  my  suggestion  to  use  fresh  burned 
lime  to  absorb  the  water — which  it  does  very  greedily — 
this  fault  was  wholly  removed,  with  the  consequent 
mustiness  that  troubled  him  in  the  hottest  part  of  the 
summer.  This  cellar  had  been  in  use  for  several  years, 
and  had  been  found  quite  satisfactory.  No  doubt  it 
might  meet  the  case  in  question,  if  the  soil  is  quite  free 
from  water  to  the  required  depth.  This  is  obviously  a 
sine  qua  non ,  unless  the  drainage  could  be  secured  at  a 
moderate  expense.  Some  coolness  may  be  secured  by 
using  salt  water  or  other  solutions  of  crystalline  and 
saline  substances.  A  lowering  of  the  temperature  of 
six  or  eight  degrees  may  be  made  by  dissolving  a 
pound  of  salt  in  10  gallons  of  water,  and  more  by  ad¬ 
ding  sulphate  of  soda  to  the  salt.  But  in  practice  all 
these  modes  of  refrigeration  have  been  found  incon¬ 
venient  or  undesirable  in  other  ways.  I  have  experi¬ 
mented  with  them  in  dairy  work  and  found  them  more 
costly  and  troublesome  than  ice.  The  common  ice 
machines  may  be  made  useful  if  the  dairy  is  large 
enough  to  stand  the  expense,  as  they  have  been  found 
indispensable  in  breweries  on  account  of  their  cheap¬ 
ness.  So  far,  however,  all  the  attempts  to  get  up  a 
cheap  small  machine  for  cooling  dairies  have  failed. 

Some  years  ago  I  sold  cream  to  a  manufacturer  of  ice 
cream,  and  learned  much  of  the  ways  and  methods  of 
the  business  from  my  friend  who  bought  my  cream. 
Not  much  cream  goes  into  the  final  product  as  a  rule, 
and  the  solid  cream  does  not  make  as  good  an  ice 
as  that  which  is  largely  diluted  with  milk.  Eggs 
beaten  with  the  milk  make  the  ice  more  porous  and  of 
better  consistency,  and  a  solution  of  gelatine  or  corn 
starch  boiled  is  used  in  place  of  the  egg  albumen. 
This  mixture  is  not  made  by  the  dairymen,  but  by  the 
makers  of  the  ice.  No  doubt  the  maker  mentioned 


was  an  honest  one  or  did  not  know  of  this  practice  and 
perhaps  the  seller  of  the  cream  had  been  posted  on 
this  method  of  the  trade.  It  is  a  very  simple  thing  to 
understand  that  anything  that  would  add  to  the 
viscosity  of  the  cream  would  render  it  more  frothy  in 
the  icing  of  it.  But  this  is  done  by  the  makers  and  not 
by  the  cream  dairymen.  The  larger  part  of  the  ice 
cream  consumed  has  not  a  particle  of  cream  in  it,  but 
is  made  of  milk  and  eggs,  or,  as  I  have  explained,  of 
gelatine  or  corn  starch  to  add  to  its  substance.  The 
eggs  give  the  requisite  creamy  color  as  well  as  the 
richness  of  flavor,  making  practically  an  emulsion 
more  like  the  pure  cream.  henry  STEWART. 

*  *  » 

A  Shire  Stallion. — The  stallion  pictured  on  our 
first  page  is  owned  by  Powell  Bros,  of  Shadeland, 
Crawford  County,  Pa.,  and  is  a  fine  specimen  of  the 
breed.  The  shires  and  their  grades  are  well  liked  for 
dray  horses  and  first-class  specimens  are  readily  sala¬ 
ble.  It  is  to  such  horses  as  Rantin  Davy  that  farmers 
must  go  for  the  best  success  in  breeding  dray  horses. 
Powell  Bros,  have  all  the  leading  breeds  of  horses  in 
stock. 

Business  Bits. 

Tub  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  New  York  Milk  Exchange,  Lim¬ 
ited,  was  held  on  Wednesday  last,  but  no  change  was  made  In  the 
price  of  milk;  It  remains  2 %  cents  net. 

The  Rukai,  only  voices  the  results  ot  many  experiments  when  It 
commends  dried  brewers’  grains  as  a  food  for  dairy  cattle.  Elsewhere 
In  this  Issue  will  be  found  the  advertisement  of  the  Long  Island 
Drying  Company,  who,  we  understand,  are  offering  this  food  at  very 
moderate  prices. 

Breed’s  Wbedeu  on  Wheels.— A  late  Rural  says  that  If  some  one 
would  get  something  like  Breed's  weeder  on  wheels,  so  as  Jo  ride.  It 
would  be  a  very  line  thing.  Not  only  have  I  something  like  Breed's 
weeder  on  wheels  here,  In  Wyoming  County,  N.  Y.,  but  I  have  Breed’s 
weeder  itself  on  wheels.  It  Is  a  very  line  thing  Indeed,  and  does  Just 
as  good  work  as  though  the  driver  were  on  foot  In  the  dust.  E.  l>.  P. 

Buying  Fat.— Mr.  W.  W.  Weston,  who  operates  a  large  buttor 
factory  at  Honesdale,  I’a.,  wants  only  good  milk.  The  prices  which 
he  pays  are  offered  for  milk  which  contains  34f  percent  of  butter  fat 
and  all  Is  paid  for  on  that  basis.  The  milk  Is  all  tested  with  the  Bab¬ 
cock  test.  If  It  shows  less  than  8 %  per  cent  of  fat,  a  corresponding 
deduction  Is  made.  If  It  contains  more  than  that  amount,  the  pro¬ 
ducer  receives  a  proportionate  addition  to  the  usual  price  This  seems 
to  be  fair  to  all  concerned. 

Hay  Slings.— W.  F.  H.,  Mount  Vernon,  N.  H. — 1.  Where  can  the  hay 
slings  spoken  of  in  The  Rural  of  April  lti  be  procured,  and  what  do 
they  cost?  2.  Can  they  be  made  at  home?  8.  Can  they  be  used  for 
unloading  ensilage  corn  to  advantage? 

Ans. — 1.  Ricker  &  Osborne,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  2.  We  think  they  are 
secured  by  a  patent  so  that  you  could  not  make  similar  ones  at  home. 
3.  Yes,  but  we  doubt  If  It  would  pay  unless  the  stalks  were  put  in  the 
silo  “  whole.”  If  fed  directly  to  the  machine  for  cutting,  the  slings 
would  be  somewhat  of  a  disadvantage. 

Raising  Cream  in  Cans. — J.  S.,  Spokane  Bridge,  Wash. — In  using 
a  live-gallon  deep  milk  can  for  raising  cream,  how  long  should  the 
milk  stand  and  at  what  temperature  to  get  the  best  results?  Should 
the  cans  be  covered  closely? 

Ans.— As  soon  as  possible  after  the  milk  is  strained,  and  before  It 
has  cooled  perceptibly,  put  It  In  the  cans  and  put  them  In  the  lee  or 
lee  water.  The  cream  should  be  ready  for  skimming  In  from  12  to  15 
hours.  If  the  cans  are  of  the  Cooley  pattern,  they  may  be  entirely 
submerged.  Unless  they  are,  they  should  not  be  shut  tight. 

Tread  Power  vs.  Steam  Engine.— What  Is  the  difference  In  the 
amount  of  power  obtained  by  the  use  of  a  team  of  horses  (weighing 
say  2,200  pounds)  In  a  good  tread  power,  and  of  a  two-horse-power 
steam  engine  such  as  can  be  bought  of  any  good  maker  ?  farmer. 

Ans.— An  engine  horse  power  Is  33,000  pounds  lifted  one  foot  per 
minute.  This  Is,  no  doubt,  considerably  In  excess  of  the  work  done 
by  a  horse,  yet  I  have  reason  todoubt  that  a  steam  engine  of  two  nomi¬ 
nal  horse  power  would  be  equal  under  any  circumstances  to  the  work 
done  by  two  horses.  In  small  engines  the  losses  by  friction  are  very 
great,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  a  11  ve-horse-power  engine  would  bo 
required  to  do  the  work  usually  obtained  from  a  single  team  In  a 
tread  power.  [prop.]  r.  c.  casmutkr. 

Pedigrees  op  Imported  Sheep.— Why  should  we  complain  of 
Secretary  Rusk’s  order  as  to  the  length  of  pedigrees  which  sheep  to  be 
Imported  “free”  for  breeding  purposes,  must  possess?  I  do  not  want 
any  breeding  animals  whose  pedigrees  cannot  be  traced  back  for  live 
generations.  It  Is  exactly  for  animals  bred  carefully  for  years  that  we 
go  to  England.  If  the  friends  of  any  breed  of  sheep  have  neglected  to 
keep  a  record,  their  pedigrees  are  worthless  to  men  not  acquainted 
with  the  breeder  or  his  flock.  If  private  records  have  been  kept,  the 
formation  of  a  flock  book  society  Is  but  the  work  of  a,  day  and  a  slight 
expense.  Let  the  duty  on  sheep  Imported  for  stock  purposes  be  raised 
to  $10  per  head,  so  as  to  cut  off  the  Influx  of  foreign  sheep,  and  then 
pedigrees  so  certified  that  they  will  admit  animals  free,  will  be  badges 
of  honor,  and  less  fraud  will  be  perpetrated  by  Irresponsible  traders 
and  speculators,  to  deal  with  whom  Is  to  invite  deceit  and  disappoint¬ 
ment.  GEO.  E.  BRECK. 

j'REE  GIFT  Crates.— At  the  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Institute  Farmers’  Club,  the  subject  of  non-returnable  or  free 
crates  and  baskets  for  berries  was  discussed.  Mr.  J.  B.  Rogers,  of 
Newark,  opened  the  discussion,  and  gave  plainly  his  reasons  for  advo¬ 
cating  the  change.  He  was  followed  by  Mr.  Callahan,  Secretary  of 
the  Grocers’ General  Association  of  New  York  and  Its  suburbs,  who 
presented  the  matter  In  a  forcible  manner.  The  Chairman  of  the  New 
York  Retail  Grocers’  Union,  also  spoke  In  faver  of  the  reform,  as  did 
IXr.  Hexamer,  Wm.  E.  Wilkins,  of  the  Merchant’s  Review,  and  Paul 
B.  Flynn,  of  the  New  Jersey  Trade  Journal.  Several  numbers  of  the 
club  also  spoke  for  the  change;  no  one  opposed  It.  It  Is  more  than 
probable  that  the  coming  season  will  see  the  new  method  fairly  under 
way.  Florida  strawbereles  are  already  coming  In  free  crates  and 
baskets. 

A  Berry  Ticket.— Here  Is  a  cut  of  a  ticket  which  I  And  very  con¬ 
venient  in  berry  time,  in  keeping  accounts  with  my  pickers  : 


The  row  of  figures  at  the  bottom  represents  units  from  one  to  nine  ; 
the  upper  row  of  figures  consists  of  tens.  Any  figure  punched  in  this 
row  Is  equal  to  10  times  the  figure  punched  below.  If  you  punch  eight 
In  the  tens  row,  It  is  equal  to  80.  If  a  picker  picks  in  a  day  73  quarts,  I 
punch  seven  In  the  upper  row  and  three  In  the  lower.  If  a  picker 
picks  173  quarts  In  a  day,  I  punch  nine  and  four  in  the  upper  row,  mak¬ 
ing  90  and  40,  or  130  quarts;  then  I  punch  seven  in  the  lower  row.  I  do 
not  take  up  the  tickets  until  the  season  Is  over.  This  method  does 
away  with  book  accounts,  and  It  Is  easy  to  settle  with  each  picker  at 
night  when  through  picking.  One  should  use  a  good  punch— one  which 
cannot  be  imitated.  jameh  m.  pi.oss. 


Tens:  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  0,  7,  8,  9. 

JAMES  M.  FLOSS, 

Grower  of  Small  Fruits, 
Burden.  N.  Y. 

Units:  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9. 


The  Difficulties  of  the  Season. 

HOUSE  CLEANING  is  both  a  necessary  and — when 
thoroughly  done — a  satisfactory  thing.  Indeed, 
there  are  few  things  perhaps,  that  give  the  housewife 
more  pleasure  than  the  charming  freshness  which, 
indoors,  vies  with  the  newness  of  things  in  Nature’s 
own  domain.  Yet  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  good 
women  of  our  land  may  learn  not  to  make  a  fetich  of 
house  cleaning.  Some  are  fain  to  worship  an  idol  in 
the  form  of  early  house  cleaning ;  others,  one  of  dif¬ 
ferent  mien  called  systematic  house  cleaning  ;  both  are 
good — as  helpers,  not  as  tyrants. 

*  *  * 

Veky  suggestive  is  the  sigh  of  the  friend  who  writes 
about  system.  “  The  men  folks  will  not  be  so  much 
at  a  loss.”  “  0,  how  much  annoyance  will  be  saved  !” 
the  one,  it  would  seem,  hinging  upon  the  other.  Are 
the  men  of  the  family  the  first  to  be  considered  at  this 
difficult  time?  “There  are  feeble  signs,  in  some 
quarters,  of  a  revolt  against  the  cast-iron  one-room-at- 
a-time  rule.  One  worker  says  even  that  the  masculine 
portion  of  her  family  relish  so  little  an  upheaval 
which,  though  mild,  is  constant  from  two  or  three 
weeks,  that  they  are  willing  to  lend  a  hand — several 
of  them — and  do  the  whole  work  in  as  many  days  as 
there  are  floors.  *  *  * 

This  is  not  to  be  taken  by  our  correspondent  as 
antagonizing  her  article  in  a  serious  way.  She  feels, 
and  we  shall  all  admit,  that  her  ways  are  good — 
especially  for  her  own  circumstances.  Others,  any  of 
us  may  always  find,  whose  surroundings  so  nearly 
duplicate  our  own  that  our  experience  may  help  them. 
Neither  do  we  mean  to  insinuate  that  the  farmer  shall 
leave  his  plowing  and  sowing  to  assist  in  the  house 
cleaning.  These  are  but  suggestions  to  aid  our 
friends  in  looking  at  both  sides  of  the  question  at 
once.  As  for  extra  early  general  cleaning,  its  sole 
excuse,  in  most  cases,  should  be  that  thus  the  men 
may  assist  in  this  heavy  work  while  their  own  awaits 
Nature’s  awakening. 

Some  Spring  Sewing. 

AT  no  other  season  is  a  fresh  gown  so  welcome  as 
in  the  spring  time,  when  Mother  Nature  is  don¬ 
ning  fresh  garments  and  making  all  things  new.  A 
description  of  a  general-purpose  gown  upon  which 
I  am  at  work  may  interest  some  Miss  or  Mrs.  Clover- 
blossom,  who  is  wondering  what  she  will  have  and 
how  it  shall  be  made.  Though  it  should  decide  her 
only  in  what  she  will  not  have,  that  will  be  one  step 
out  of  her  quandary. 

Readers  of  the  Century  Magazine  last  year  made  the 
acquaintance  of  a  charming  individual,  Colonel  Carter, 
of  Cartersville.  My  new  gown  is  to  be  like  the  Colo¬ 
nel’s  one  coat — which  was  wont,  by  his  manner  of 
buttoning  it,  to  become  suitable  for  every  sort  of  social 
occasion  and  mood — in  that  my  dress  is  going  to  be 
adaptable  to  any  temperature  our  freakish  climate 
may  overtake  me  with.  It  is  a  dark  old  blue,  storm 
serge  and  will  be  heavy  enough  for  early  spring  wear 
with  a  small,  black  straw  hat  trimmed  with  ribbon  to 
match  the  dress.  The  skirt  is  cut  in  the  popular  bell 
shape  and  has  a  thin  lining  directly  on  the  serge  in¬ 
stead  of  having  a  sham  skirt  to  support  it.  No  train, 
you  may  be  sure,  since  this  is  not  preeminently  a  house 
dress.  The  upper  part  is  in  coat  or  jacket  style,  rather 
long,  with  revel's  falling  straight  from  the  shoulders 
and  sleeves  high  and  full  above,  but  quite  close  below 
the  elbow.  The  rolling  collar  and  revers  are  faced  with 
the  serge,  and  on  the  revers  are  braid  decorations, 
something  on  the  style  of  coat  fastenings.  The  vest  is 
full  above,  and  plaited  below  the  bust.  I  call  it  a  vest, 
for  so  it  appears,  but  if  I  chance  to  be  calling  upon 
you  and  warm  with  walking,  you  will  see  me  lay  aside 
the  coat  (which  has  a  neat  farmers’  satin  lining),  when 
the  vest  will  be  found  a  complete  waist,  with  mutton- 
leg  sleeves  of  black  surah.  This  waist  being  lined 
with  percaline  throughout,  is  suited  to  house  and 
warm  weather  wear.  It  is  slightly  pointed  back  and 
finished  about  the  bottom  with  a  bias  puff  of  the 
surah.  A  tiny  puff  edges  the  standing  collar,  and 
braid  arrangements  like  those  on  the  coat  decorate 
both  the  plain  vest  and  the  back,  running  straight 
down  from  the  collar,  three  in  front,  three  in  the  back, 
with  the  middle  ones  longest.  If  I  spend  the  night, 
you  may  see  me  come  down  to  breakfast,  wearing  the 
coat  over  a  white  lawn  vest  like  those  shown  in  Fig.  22, 
page  42  of  The  Rural.  And  if  you  meet  me  at  a  pic¬ 
nic  in  the  summer,  I  shall  probabty  have  on  the  skirt 
with  a  cambric  shirt  and  the  jacket  over  my  arm. 
This  shirt  will  be  white  with  blue  lines,  and  will  have 
a  stiff  bosom  like  a  man’s  shirt,  fastened  with  tiny 
gold  buttons  ;  and  with  linked  sleevebuttons  in  the 


cuffs.  But  when  days  are  decidedly  hot,  a  checked 
silk  blouse  will  replace  the  shirt ;  for  a  silk  blouse 
made  without  linings,  except  narrow  strips  on  the 
seams  and  about  the  neck  and  arm  holes,  is  the  cool¬ 
est  garment  a  woman  can  wear  and  yet  be  abroad. 

You  see  I  am  going  to  wear  my  serge  gown  every¬ 
where  I  go,  and  so  wear  it  out  and  escape  the  trouble 
of  making  over.  Sun,  rain,  dust,  crushing,  none  of 
these  affect  a  storm  serge  much.  I  have  seen  two  that 
have  stood  a  year's  hard  wear  and  are  still  present¬ 
able. 

Would  not  this  be  a  good  dress  to  wear  to  Chicago 
next  year!  but  “  I  fear  me  sair,”  I’ll  never  wear  mine 
there.  The  general  preference  would  probably  be  for 
a  reefer  jacket  in  place  of  the  one  described ;  that  is 
an  outside  coat  having  loose,  double-breasted  fronts. 

I  find  it  a  great  help  to  home  dressmaking  to  have  a 
new  pattern  drafted  every  few  years.  The  patterns 
fitted  by  charts  are  well-nigh  perfect,  but  the  position 
of  the  seams  in  a  waist  changes  every  year;  so  first-class 
fitters  say.  A  silesia  or  percaline  lining  is  best  cut 
crosswise  of  the  cloth,  because  these  linings  stretch 
considerably  from  selvage  to  selvage,  but  none  with 
the  warp. 

The  stores  show  windows  full  of  pretty  china  prints 
costing  no  more  than  cambric  or  ginghams,  and  yet  in 
as  dainty  designs  and  artistic  colorings  as  an  India 
silk  or  French  challie  can  show.  Why  not  buy  one  for 
mother,  girls,  and  make  it  for  her  too?  Buy  a  pattern, 
if  necessary,  and  see  how  well  you  can  make  it  fit  and 
how  genteel  she  will  look  when  she  dons  it  in  the 
afternoon.  Suppose  you  fashion  it  in  a  bell  skirt  and 
basque,  and  don’t  make  it  too  short  whatever  she  says. 
It  should  just  clear  the  floor,  but  not  touch  anywhere. 
If  she  is  inclined  to  be  stout,  the  bell  skirt  will  prove 
becoming  provided  you  choose  a  style  that  has  pleats 
going  to  the  belt  in  the  back.  You  will  probably  select 
a  black  ground  showing  a  pretty  flowered  design  and 
there  will  be  no  need  of  its  going  to  the  laundry  the 
first  season.  When  buying  a  gown  for  a  stout  person 
always  select  small  designs  in  figured  stuffs  and  see  that 
they  cover  the  ground  well,  or  at  least  are  not  scattered 
wide  apart.  Have  the  basque  rather  short  on  the 
hips,  pointed  in  front  and  maybe  with  slender  coat  tails 
in  the  back.  Lay  the  lining  upon  the  outside,  in  cutting 
the  fronts,  seven  inches  back  from  the  selvage  and  do 
not  cut  out  the  circular  shape  for  the  neck,  until  after 
you  have  arranged  this  extra  fulness  in  three  tucks  or 
folds  on  each  side  the  opening,  and  forward  of  the  two 
front  darts  which  should  be  sewed  as  usual;  fasten 
these  folds  in  place  up  as  far  as  the  top  of  the  darts 
and  either  pleat  or  gather  the  extra  fullness  into  the 
shoulder  seam  or  neck  or  a  part  in  each  of  those  places. 
This  front  is  very  easily  arranged  and  suitable  for  cal¬ 
ico  or  the  plainest  gowns. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  people  who  say  they  cannot 
do  dressmaking  are  often  those  who  will  never  try. 
Better  let  girls  spoil  two  or  three  calicos  in  the  learn¬ 
ing  than  never  know  how  to  make  their  own  dresses. 
Until  real  proficiency  is  arrived  at  it  is  always  best  to 
hand  our  best  dresses  over  to  the  dressmaker  (provided 
she  is  not  a  bungler  and  you  can  afford  the  expense); 
but  when  the  girls  begin  to  show  any  inclination  for 
the  work,  give  them  the  scissors  and  as  much  calico  and 
encouragement  as  are  needed,  prudence  primrose. 

A  Word  About  Wall  Papers. 

AMONG  what  may  be  called  the  side  issues  of  busi¬ 
ness  is  the  growth  in  the  real  helpfulness  of 
catalogues.  Issued  primarily  merely  to  announce  and 
to  advertise  the  goods  of  the  firms  sending  them  forth, 
they  have  grown  to  comprise  the  giving  of  helpful 
information  often  in  all  leading  lines  pertaining  to 
their  several  topics. 

Especially  to  be  desired  at  this  season,  in  those 
places  remote  from  the  great  centers,  is  a  catalogue  of 
wall  papers.  Even  if  one  is  unable,  because  of  the 
expense  of  transportation,  to  send  directly  to  the  adver¬ 
tising  firm,  it  is  well  to  know  how  the  world  is  moving. 
Customers  who  know  what  is  coming  into  use,  and 
who  call  for  it,  are  pretty  certain  of  service  reasonably 
up  to  the  times. 

A  catalogue  of  wall  papers,  with  samples,  such  as 
will  be  sent  by  mail  to  inquirers,  lies  before  us.  It  is 
issued  by  a  Philadelphia  firm,  A.  L.  Diament  &  Co. 
It  talks  about  designs  and  styles,  mentions  range  of 
prices,  notes  the  fact  that  the  "stock  of  the  firm  is  now 
largely  in  combinations  to  match,  for  side  walls,  ceil¬ 
ings,  and  borders,  etc.  Twenty  different  surface 
effects  are  mentioned,  as  embossed,  iridescent,  tapes¬ 
try,  chenille,  ingrain  and  lustres.  The  cartridge,  or 
ingrain  papers  are  15  cents  a  single  roll.  They  re¬ 
semble  to  some  extent  a  plain,  plastered  surface,  with 
some  hair  visible  ;  this  is  wool  fiber.  The  surface  has 


a  soft  effect,  and  the  tints  range  through  many  pale 
shades  of  yellow,  blue,  red  and  brown.  The  new  plain 
surface  papers,  called  pulp  papers,  are  20  cents  a  roll. 
The  surface  is  smoother,  more  like  a  very  fine  blotting- 
paper  ;  the  colors  are  ground  in  the  pulp,  and  are  soft 
and  delicate,  but  clearer  and  brighter  than  in  the 
ingrains.  Robin’s  egg  blue,  buttercup-yellow,  salmon- 
pink  and  sea  green  are  among  the  bright  shades. 

“Successful  wall-paper  furnishing  no  longer  depends 
upon  what  you  pay,”  but  upon  artistic  selection  ;  this 
seems  to  be  the  key-note  of  the  little  pamphlet. 

Systematic  House  Cleaning. 

FORMERLY  it  was  my  belief  that  house  cleaning 
must  all  be  done  in,  at  the  most,  one  week  ;  but 
in  later  years  I  have  found  that  the  work  can  be  done 
much  more  satisfactorily  by  taking  two  or  even  three 
weeks  to  do  it. 

We  begin  either  below  or  above  stairs,  as  occasion 
requires,  and  we  make  it  a  point  to  clean  one  room 
only  at  a  time.  Nothing  is  gained  by  turning  the 
whole  house  upside  down  at  one  time,  and  when  only 
one  room  is  out  of  order  the  male  portion  of  the  house¬ 
hold  is  not  so  much  at  a  loss,  and,  oh,  how  much  annoy¬ 
ance  is  saved  !  Not  being  very  strong  myself  I  never 
try  to  clean  a  room  each  successive  day,  but  work  one 
day  then  rest  the  next  and  work  again  the  third. 
Again,  before  beginning  I  try  to  have  a  quantity  of 
cooking  and  baking  done  so  that  I  need  not  be  annoyed 
very  much  with  the  cooking  while  the  house  cleaning 
is  going  on.  Shades,  curtains  and  pictures  can  be 
taken  down,  dusted,  and  removed  to  another  room  ; 
then  they  are  ready  to  be  put  up  again  when  the  room 
is  cleaned.  Renovate  the  furniture  before  taking  it 
from  the  room,  then  take  up  the  carpet,  clean  it,  but 
do  not  put  it  down  again  until  the  wood- work  and 
windows  .have  been  cleaned  ;  if  papering  or  kalsomin- 
ing  is  to  be  done  do  this  also  while  the  carpet  is  up. 
When  the  floor  is  thoroughly  dry  put  down  the  carpet; 
and,  if  possible,  have  buildiug  paper  to  be  put  under 
it  as  it  is  so  much  easier  to  remove  than  anything  else 
and  one  set  of  paper  will  last  for  years.  After  the 
carpet  and  paper  have  been  carried  out,  spread  a  peck 
of  damp  sawdust  on  the  floor  before  sweeping  ; 
thus  there  will  be  but  little  dust  to  contend  with. 
And  I  find  this  the  nicest  way  to  keep  the  living 
rooms  free  from  dust.  Two  or  three  times  a  week 
I  remove  the  lighter  furniture  from  the  room  and 
spread  the  slightly  dampened  sawdust  on  the  car¬ 
pet ;  then  with  a  stiff  broom  scrub  the  sawdust  into 
the  carpet,  and  when  swept,  the  carpet  looks  as  fresh 
as  it  would  after  a  thorough  cleansing.  The  sawdust 
can  be  had  at  any  butcher’s  shop,  if  one  is  not  near  a 
saw-mill.  In  cleaning  closets  or  pantries,  begin  at  the 
top  and  clean  downward,  and  if  you  haven’t  practised 
it  before,  cover  each  shelf  with  paper;  if  this  gets 
soiled  a  fresh  one  can  be  substituted  which  causes  much 
less  work  than  the  frequent  scouring  otherwise  neces¬ 
sary.  Let  the  floors  of  kitchen,  dining-room  and 
pantries  be  either  covered  with  oilcloth  or  painted,  as 
they  can  then  be  kept  clean  with  very  little  work.  In 
cleaning  woodwork  use  a  little  sapolio  in  the  water 
and  wipe  with  a  cloth  wrung  out  of  sweet  milk;  it  will 
look  almost  as  nice  as  if  it  were  freshly  painted.  To 
clean  the  windows,  wipe  first  with  a  sponge  or  cloth 
wrung  from  water  in  which  a  few  drops  of  ammonia 
have  previously  been  put;  then  wipe  again  with  soft 
paper,  and,  my  word  for  it,  you  will  always  clean  your 
windows  in  that  way.  mrs.  l.  e.  w. 


You  would  not  suspect  it  from  the 
taste ;  there  is  cod-liver  oil  in  Scott’s 
Emulsion. 

It  looks  like  cream  ;  it  is  like  cream. 
Cream  is  bits  of  butter  covered  with 
something  else — you  do  not  taste  the 
butter.  Scott’s  Emulsion  is  drops  of  cod- 
liver  oil  covered  with  glycerine. 

Cream  is  an  easier  food  than  butter, 
because  it  is  in  bits.  Scott’s  Emulsion  is 
cod-liver  oil  made  easy  ;  the  drops  are  in¬ 
visibly  fine  ;  they  do  not  resist  digestion. 

Will  you  read  a  book  on  it?  Free. 

Scott  &  Bownb,  Chemists,  132  South  5th  Avenue,  New  York. 

Your  druggist  keeps  Scott’s  Emulsion  of  cod-liver  oil— all  druggists 
everywhere  do  $1 
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A  Sewing  School  as  a  Means 
of  Support. 

FOR  many  years,  my  grandmother,  a 
dear  old  Quaker  lady,  lived  in  my 
father’s  family.  As  there  were  seven 
children,  three  of  them  younger  than 
myself,  my  mother  did  not  have  much 
time  to  bestow  on  teaching  me  to  sew  or 
knit.  But  grandmother  took  that  task  off 
her  hands,  and  many  hours  have  T  spent 
in  my  little  chair  at  her  feet,  learning 
these  mysterious  arts.  I  sometimes  grew 
tired  and  wondered  why  I  must  he  so 
very  particular  ;  but  grandmother  always 
comforted  me  and  said,  “  What  is  worth 
doirfg  at  all,  dear,  is  worth  doing  well.” 
How  true  this  has  proved !  I  realize  it 
more  and  more  every  day.  Finally  I  be¬ 
came  a  good  seamstress. 

At  the  age  of  20,  Robert  Carter  won  my 
heart  and  we  were  married.  He  was 
killed  four  years  afterwards;  the  scaffold¬ 
ing  of  the  building  on  which  he  was  at 
work  fell,  injuring  him  internally.  He 
lived  only  five  hours.  His  wages  had  been 
our  only  support  and  now  that  that  was 
cut  off,  what  was  I  to  do  to  provide  for  my¬ 
self  and  two  small  children  ?  Our  house 
and  lot  were  paid  for  and  the  land  was 
well  set  with  small  fruits.  But  it  would 
not  furnish  enough  to  keep  us  two 
months,  to  say  nothing  of  the  other  ten. 

A  sympathizing  neighbor  called,  and  to 
her  I  told  my  pitiful  story  ;  and  asked  : 

“  What  can  I  do  ?” 

“You  seem  to  do  such  nice  sewing  and 
are  so  fond  of  children,  why  don’t  you 
start  a  little  girls’  sewing  school  ?”  she 
asked.  The  thought  almost  took  my 
breath  away.  Could  I  do  it?  Would  it 
prove  a  success  or  would  it  be  a  failure  ? 
However,  I  resolved  to  try  ;  and  the  very 
things  that  I  had  regretted  when  my 
husband  bought  the  home,  proved  to  be 
blessings.  The  house  was  next  to  the 
school-house,  and  I  had  feared  that  I 
would  be  annoyed  by  the  schoolchildren; 
and  the  front  room  was  very  large.  I 
had  wanted  it  smaller,  but  now  it  proved 
a  blessing.  At  a  very  small  expense  I 
fitted  it  up  to  accommodate  25  little  girls. 
Twenty-five  little  chairs  at  90  cents  each 
cost  $22.50  ;  two  long  pine  tables  at  $3 
each  cost  $6,  or  in  all  $28.50.  I  went  to 
the  principal  of  the  school,  a  widow  lady 
with  one  little  girl  of  seven  years,  told 
her  my  circumstances  and  plans  and  asked 
her  advice.  She  was  much  pleased  with 
the  idea,  and  said  she  would  help  me  with 
her  influence  and  would  also  send  her 
little  girl  to  be  taught.  She  wrote  to 
patrons  of  the  school  notes  of  recommen¬ 
dation  for  me,  and  before  the  end  of  the 
second  week  every  little  chair  was  occu¬ 
pied.  How  my  heart  leaped  with  joy  and 
gratitude  !  Each  little  girl  was  required 
to  bring  her  thimble  and  a  spool  of  thread; 
the  material  I  furnished,  and  the  articles 
made  by  each  child  were  to  be  her  own 
by  her  paying  me  the  cost  of  the  material. 
I  could  have  only  a  one-hour  session  and 
that  to  begin  at  4:15,  after  school  had 
closed,  except  on  Saturdays,  when  we 
had  two  hours — from  three  to  five  o’clock. 
The  tuition  was  50  cents  per  week. 

I  do  not  think  I  could  have  succeeded 
had  I  not  owned  the  house  and  been  able 
to  do  some  other  sewing  before  the  little 
girls  came  ;  but,  with  two  babies  and  not 
very  good  health,  I  could  not  do  very 
much  outside  of  my  class  duties.  I  began 
with  plain  muslin,  first  teaching  them  to 
sew  a  straight  seam,  then  a  bias  one, 
overcasting,  felling,  hemming,  back- 
stitching,  and,  finally,  to  make  button¬ 
holes.  Then  we  took  up  work  by  the 
piece,  first  plain  pillow-cases,  then  ging¬ 
ham  aprons,  quite  plain  but  very  neat; 
if  not  neat  the  first  time,  we  ripped 
carefully  and  tried  again.  I  shall  always 


When  Baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castorla, 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castorla, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castorla, 
When  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Castorla 


renieixiber  with  pleasure  those  bright 
eyes  and  eager  faces.  How  nervous  I 
felt  at  the  beginning,  and  how  thankful 
when  I  saw  it  was  really  going  to  prove 
a  success.  And  though  dear  grandmother 
has  long  ago  been  called  home,  my  heart 
swells  with  gratitude  to  her  who  first 
taught  me  to  use  my  needle  and  thus 
enable  me  to  keep  the  gaunt  wolf,  Hun¬ 
ger,  from  my  wee  babies  and  myself. 

It  is  now  seven  years  since  I  began 
teaching  sewing.  Of  course  I  have  not 
had  the  same  class  all  this  time,  but  as 
one  girl  has  graduated,  another  has 
taken  her  place,  and  my  school  has 
almost  always  been  full.  I  have  had 
the  thanks  of  many  busy  mothers  for 
teaching  their  little  ones  to  sew.  The 
girls  always  remember  me,  and  it  is  a 
pleasant  life  to  live,  sarah  k.  carter. 


The  South  Through  Northern 
Eyes. 

A  GLIMPSE  OF  THE  SCHOOLS. 


THE  Teachers’  Institute  has  been 
held  here  during  my  visit,  the  town 
being  a  county  seat.  Having  myself  been 
a  teacher  for  a  time,  I  attended  at  first 
from  sheer  curiosity  as  to  Southern 
methods ;  but  after  the  first  session,  it 
was  not  curiosity  but  interest  that  held 
me,  for  at  every  session  the  superin¬ 
tendent  had  helpful  things  to  say  that 
one  would  have  been  very  sorry  to  miss. 
Not  only  teachers,  but  the  public,  were 
invited  that  they  might  be  aroused  to  see 
the  necessity  for  better  free  or  public 
schools  and  more  of  them.  Methods  for 
teaching  the  various  branches  of  study 
were  given  in  the  form  of  lectures,  which 
were  most  interesting  and  instructive. 
The  conducter  held  his  audience  so  well 
that  it  was  impossible  for  any  one  to  be 
distracted  by  any  possible  ill  conduct, 
sometimes  the  result  of  inattention.  I  re¬ 
gretted  not  being  able  to  take  notes ; 
still  the  prominent  facts  and  ideas  are 
fixed  in  my  mind  and  cannot  be  forgot¬ 
ten. 

Formerly,  one  institute  a  year  was  held 
at  Raleigh,  lasting  for  three  weeks ; 
then  the  State  was  divided  into  four 
parts,  and  the  meeting  was  at  some  cen¬ 
tral  point  in  each  for  three  weeks ;  but 
the  difficulties  of  travel  and  the  low  sal¬ 
aries  of  teachers  made  it  impossible  for 
many  teachers  to  attend.  How  to  make 
the  influence  of  these  institutes  more 
widely  felt,  and  how  to  help  the  teachers 
more,  became  a  rather  difficult  question, 
one  that  cried  more  and  more  loudly  for 
answer.  The  plan  was  finally  adopted 
of  conducting  an  institute  in  each  of  the 
96  counties  of  the  State  for  one  week  each 
year. 

The  teachers  in  the  country  districts 
are  brave  indeed — and  in  this  county  they 
are  mostly  women — to  teach  amid  such 
adverse  surroundings.  I,  who  had  com¬ 
plained  of  a  few  “  windy  ”  cracks  in  my 
schoolroom,  could  not  but  admire  one 
who  could  teach  in  an  unpainted,  almost 
windowless  building,  the  door  probably 
propped  shut  with  a  pole  ;  little  that 
looked  inviting  outside  and  still  less  in¬ 
side,  and  this  for  three  or  four  months 
in  a  year  at  not  more  than  .$25  a  month. 
Of  course  in  the  towns  the  conditions  are 
better  and  the  salaries  are  higher. 

You  may  ask  :  “Why  is  it  that  the 
school  system  here  is  so  deficient  ?  ”  An 
illustration  given  in  a  lecture  by  the 
superintendent  explains  the  situation. 
He  said  :  “  Here  are  two  children  before 

me  ;  both  are  starving.  One  is  my  own 
child,  the  other  is  not  and  he  has  a  black 
skin.  I  hold  a  loaf  of  bread  before  them, 
but  because  the  boy  with  black  skin,  as 
well  as  my  own,  holds  out  his  hand  for 
bread,  and  I  know  that  if  I  give  my  boy 
the  loaf  the  other  will  share  it,  I  refuse 
to  give  it  at  all.  That  is  the  position  of 
the  people  of  this  State  as  regards  educa¬ 
tion.” 

There  are  many  private  schools  in  the 
towns,  but  they  can  accommodate  only  a 
very  small  proportion  of  the  children  of 
the  State  ;  then  many  cannot  send  to  a 
pay  school  and  when  it  comes  to  a  ques¬ 


tion  of  a  more  advanced  education  than 
the  common  schools  can  give,  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  for  a  white  girl,  unless  possessed  of 
means,  to  win  the  education  desired.  It 
is  made  comparatively  easy  for  the  white 
boy  and  (through  Northern  philanthro- 
phy)  for  the  colored  girl  and  boy  to  get  a 
higher  education.  The  educators  of  the 
State  have  been  agitating  the  question  of 
a  State  university  and  industrial  school. 
How  far  advanced  the  project  is  I  cannot 
say.  The  State  officials  are  well  qualified, 
and  anxious  to  help  the  teachers,  but  the 
conditions  render  many  of  their  efforts 
futile,  so  that  the  schools  are  far  behind 
our  own. 

The  teachers  of  this  county  showed 
their  courage  by  attending  every  session 
of  the  institute  ;  coming  not  by  train,  but 
by  wagon  through  mud  hub  deep  ;  for 
the  country  here  is  not  intersected  with 
railroads  as  New  Jersey  or  New  York  is. 
The  only  railroad  leading  to  this  town 
comes  from  a  town  on  the  Roanoke, 
mostly  through  swamps,  there  being  only 
two  settlements  on  the  route.  One  of 
these  has  about  four  houses  and  the  other, 
one.  There  is  only  one  train  a  day  each 
way,  going  out  from  here  at  5  A.  M.  and 
returning  ostensibly  at  8  p.  M.  ;  but  sel¬ 
dom  on  time.  For  it  may  be  that  the 
engine  will  lose  its  train  and  have  to  go 
back  after  it ;  or  a  cow  may  get  on  the 
track ;  a  pine  tree  may  be  blown  across 
it  ;  it  may  take  an  hour  or  so  to  get 
wood  and  water,  or  something  else  may 
happen  ;  so  that  often  the  train  arrives 
one,  two,  three  and  sometimes  six  hours 
behind  time.  Through  the  swamp  it  is 
often  the  case  that  the  train  must  pass 
through  water  a  foot  or  two  deep.  The 
ground  being  therefore  so  soft,  it  gives 
under  the  weight  of  the  train,  making  it 
rock  like  a  vessel  on  a  rough  sea  ;  and  1 
have  known  people  who  have  traveled 
over  it  to  become  really  “  seasick.”  This 
road  is  known  locally  as  the  “Jigglerand 
Wiggler.”  LILLIE  B.  MENDELL. 
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FOR  THROAT 
AND  LUNG 

complaints, 

the  best  remedy  is 

AYER’S 
Cherry  Pectoral 

In  colds, 

bronchitis,  la  grippe, 
and  croup,  it  is 

Prompt  to  Act 

sure  to  cure. 


•Tuft’s Tiny  Pills* 

•  The  dyspeptic,  the  debilitated,  wlietli-  A 
er  from  excess  of  work  of  mind  or 
^  body  or  exposure  in  malarial  regions,  ^ 
will  find  Tutt’s  Tills  the  most  genial 
restorative  ever  offered  the  invalid. 

•••••••«•• 


Bartlett  Pear  Trees. 

A  few  thousand  Bartletts  In  surplus,  four  feet,  at 
10  Cents  each.  Other  kinds,  15  cents.  Large-size 
PeaCh  Trees,  $3.50  per  100.  Plums,  four  feet, 
Cents.  Rose  bushes,  three  feet  high,  $1.80  per  13,  $12 
per  100.  GREEN’S  NURSERY  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y 


First-class  Raspberry  Plants, 

Largo  Stock— Tyler.  Ohio,  Gregg,  Brandywine  and 
Outhbert.  $0  per  M.  C.  W.  GRAHAM,  Afton,  Che¬ 
nango  County,  N.  Y. 


FLOUR  OF  TOBACCO  &  SULPHUR. 

An  Insecticide  and  Fertilizer.  Will  destroy  lice  and  its  kindred  on 
plants.  Has  great  cleansing  qualities.  Used  extensively  in  green 
houses  and  poultry  houses:  sure  death  to  vermin.  Send  stamp  lot 
circular.  Packages  by  mail  25c.  Large  packages  by  express,  paid 

by  purchaser.  60c.  F.  O.  8TURTEVANT.  Hartford,  i'onn. 


BOILING  WATER  OR  MILK. 

EPPS’S 

GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 

COCOA 

LABELLED  «  LB.  TINS  ONLY. 


The  ROCKER  WASHER 


has  proved  the  most  satis¬ 
factory  of  any  Washer 
ever  placed  upon  the  mar¬ 
ket.  It  is  warranted  to 
wash  an  ordinary  family 
washing  of  100  pieces  in 
One  Hour,  as  clean  as 
can  be  washed  on  the 
washboard.  Write  for 
prices  and  full  description. 

ROCKER  WASHER  GO., 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 
Liberal  inducements  to 
live  agents. 


Ufirr  SAYS  SHE  CANNOT  SEE  llOW 
Wire.  YOU  DO  IT  FOlt  THE  MONEY. 
<t*  |  0  I5uys  a  $<>.'». 00  Improved  Oxford  Singer 
y  I  K.  Sewing  Machine;  perfect  working,  reli¬ 
able,  finely  finished,  adapted  to  light  and  heavy 
work,  witn  a  complete  set  of  the  latest  improved 
attachments  free.  Each  machine  guaranteed  for  5 
years.  Buy  direct  from  our  factory,  and  save  dealers 

_  and  agents  profit.  Send  for  FKKK  UATALOGLK. 

OXFORD  MFG.  COMPANY,  DKP’T  B  02  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


ANCHOR  FENCE  POST. 


iiijmiu,  iu,  mi  kiuub  ux  who  nuu  -1  '.i 

metal  fencing,  for  farm,  stockyards 
or  ornamental  purposes.  Circular  on  application. 

ANCHOR  POST  CO.,  59  D.  W.  42d  St.,N.Y. 


West  Bloomfield,  N.  Y.,  January  15, 1892. 

“  We  make  the  most  sales  where  the  fence  Is  best 
known.  Six  years  experience  handling  the  fence  has 
convinced  us  that  yours  Is  the  best  fence  made,  as  it 
does  all  you  claim  for  It.” 

H.  P.  &  W.  HEWITT 

(These  men  buy  in  10-mile  car-lots.) 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  PENCE  CO., 
Adrian,  Mich. 


8  per  cent  Semi-Annual 

Cherokee  County,  Kan.,  Real  Estate  Bonds. 

The  rate  Is  good,  and  security  in  southeastern 
Kansas  unquestioned.  Long  experience  and  no 
foreclosure.  Write 

BANK  OF  H.  U.  CROWELL,  Columbus,  Kan. 


KING  OF  THE  ROAD-MAKERS. 


Sectional  View 


FORSTER’S  PATENT 

ROCK  BREAKER 

FOR  MACADAM. 

Properly  cubed.  No  gear-wheels  to 
break.  Product,  10  to  200  tons  per 
day,  according  to  size.  Over  550 
In  use.  If  OK  COARSE  AND 
FINE  CRUSHING.  Hoes  the 
work  of  any  other  breaker  with  one- 
third  the  power  and  one-half  the 
expense  for  keepiug  in  repair. 
Mounted  on  iron  trucks  so  that  stone 
can  be  broken  just  where  needed, 
without  extra  handling.  Only  man¬ 
ufacturers.  Correspondence  solicited. 


TOTTEN  &  HOGG  FOUNDRY  CO.,  23rd  Street  and  Railroad  Avenue,  PITTSBURG,  PA. 


AGENTS 

WANTED 


um  i  liiohl  nttutn  co  uul  I  it h  l  un 

.Endorsed  and  used  by  the  best  Farmers  throughout  the  country. 

A  second  year's  trial  convinces 


General 


The  Weeder  has  come  to  stay ; 

DO  doubt  about  that.” 

T.  B.  TERRY. 

"  i  can  not  see  how  any  progress¬ 
ive  farmer  can  do  without  one." 

J.  8.  WOODWARD.  ,  VV.  1.  UHAMHKKLAIN 

The  V  eeder  keeps  the  laud  clean  and  mellow,  and  is  just  what  I  havi 
been  wanting  for  years."  WAI.DO  F.  BROWN 

— — - - - - - - - -  THE  UNIVERSAL  WEEDER  CO.  North  Wears  N  H 

Agents :  THE  GEO.  L.  8QTJIER  MFG.  CO..  New  York.  N.  Y.;  JOHN  FOSTER,  Rochester  N.Y 


me  more  than  ever  of  its  value." 

JOHN  GOULD. 
“It  fully  supersedes  the  hoe,  doing 
better  work  and  ten  times  as  fast.” 

W.  I.  CHAMBERLAIN. 
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The  Rnral  Publishing  Company 

Times  Building,  New  York 

PUBLISHERS  OF 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

A  weekly  newspaper.  Established  1850.  De¬ 
voted  to  profitable  agriculture  and  progres¬ 
sive  country  life.  12.00  a  year;  $2.00  to 
foreign  countries  In  the  Postal  Union. 
Terms  to  clubs  on  application. 

American  Gardening 

A  monthly  magazine  of  horticulture,  fruits, 
flowers,  vegetables  and  ornamental  gar¬ 
dening ;  averages  100  pages  monthly. 
Illustrated.  Price,  $1.00  a  year;  $1.25  In 
New  York  City ;  $1.50  to  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  in  the  Postal  Union. 

Out-Door  Books 

In  all  branches  of  agriculture  and  horticul¬ 
ture.  Catalogues  on  application.  Inquiries 
for  any  books  wanted  will  be  promptly 
answered. 

PRODUCERS  OK 

FINE  PRINTING 

ENGRAVING 

ELECTROTYPING 

E.  H.  LIBBY,  General  Manager. 


Sending  Money.— We  guarantee  that  all  moneY 
sent  by  postal  or  express  money  order,  registered  let¬ 
ter,  or  bank  draft  on  New  York,  shall  be  at  our  risk. 
Money  sent  in  local  checks,  postal  notes  or  currency, 
Is  at  the  sender’s  risk.  Canadian  remittances  should 
all  be  In  money  orders.  Make  all  orders  and  drafts 
payable  to  The  Rural  Publishing  Company. 

The  Date  Label  on  the  Paper.— The  number 
on  the  address  label  Indicates  the  date  to  which  the 
subscription  Is  paid.  Thus,  the  number  2,208  corre¬ 
sponds  with  the  number  under  the  title  on  the  first 
page  of  this  issue  and  means  that  the  subscription  ex¬ 
pires  this  week.  By  examining  these  numbers  from 
time  to  time  the  date  for  renewal  is  easily  deter¬ 
mined. 

Acknowledgments  of  money  received  for  sub¬ 
scriptions  are  made  by  the  change  In  the  address  labels 
as  above  Indicated.  A  full  week  must  always  be 
allowed  for  changes  In  the  labels,  and  often  two  or 
three  weeks  In  the  busy  season. 

Discontinuances.— Subscribers  wishing  the  paper 
stopped  at  the  expiration  of  the  time  paid  for,  should 
notify  us  to  that  effect,  otherwise  we  shall  consider 
It  their  wish  to  have  It  continued. 

For  Changes  ok  Address  subscribers  must  send 
us  both  the  old  and  new  addresses. 

*  * 

CATALOGUES  of  all  the  best  Farm 
Books  will  be  sent  free  by  the  publisher 
of  this  paper. 

*  * 

Agricultural  Legislation. 

The  New  York  State  Dairy  Commission  got  an  ap¬ 
propriation  of  $95,000,  and  the  State  Dairymen’s  As¬ 
sociation  one  of  $5,000. 

The  bill  appropriating  $32,343,  the  money  received 
from  the  Ives  Pool  law,  to  the  County  Agricultural 
Societies  has  been  signed  by  Gov.  Flower. 

A  law  was  passed  by  the  New  York  Legislature 
making  It  the  duty  of  the  Board  of  Health  to  sup¬ 
press  tuberculosis  in  dairy  animals,  and  appropriated 
$5,000  to  reimburse  owners  of  cattle  killed  by  the  or¬ 
der  of  the  Board. 

CROP  AND  MARKET  NOTES. 

The  Boston  wool  market  is  quite  steady  and  prices 
are  well  maintained. 

Tho  coal  barons  have  begun  the  skinning  process, 
and  a  rise  in  the  price  of  coal  Is  announced. 

Bailey  Sweet,  Northern  Spy,  Baldwins.  Russets  and 
Ben  Davis  are  about  all  we  see  In  the  market  to-day 
in  the  apple  line. 

The  green  peas  now  coming  to  our  markets  are  of 
very  good  quality,  much  better  than  the  shipments 
earlier  In  the  season. 

Eggs  have  Improved  slightly  in  price  the  past  week, 
owning  to  lighter  arrivals.  The  low  prices  of  late 
have  sent  large  consignments  into  cold  storage. 

Pears,  kept  in  good  condition,  and  with  flavor  un¬ 
impaired,  are  sold  in  our  fruit  stores  to-day.  Clair- 
geau  and  Winter  Nelis  are  most  commonly  seen. 

The  Long  Island  Drying  Co.,  whose  advertisement 
appears  elsewhere,  are  offering  dried  brewers'  grains 
at  very  low  rates.  Those  Interested  will  do  well  to  In¬ 
quire. 

So  far  this  season  there  is  not  much  to  report  of 
damage  by  frosts  to  the  coming  fruit  crops.  Isolated 
cases  there  are,  but  generally  the  buds  or  blossoms 
are  unhurt. 

Tomatoes  from  Southern  markets  are  abundant  in 
New  York  and  are  selling  at  moderate  prices.  They 
are  generally  of  better  quality  than  the  shipments  of 
previous  years. 

The  Sugar  Trust  have  begun  to  squeeze  the  public 
—just  a  little  but  they  will  make  them  shell  out.  all 
the  same,  unless  the  public  pulverizes  the  trust, 
which  they  certainly  ought  to  do. 

We  saw  a  vender  of  spinach  a  few  days  ago,  who 
had  spread  the  contents  of  a  barrel  of  spinach  on 
the  floor  and  was  sprinkling  It,  in  the  hope  of  reviv¬ 
ing  a  wilted  lot  sufficiently  to  make  it  salable. 

There  Is  nothing  especially  encouraging  in  the  but¬ 
ter  market.  The  price  remains  substantially  un¬ 
changed,  but  it  would  require  only  a  small  increase 
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In  the  supply  to  break  the  price.  New  cheese  is  com¬ 
ing  In  freely,  and  prime  is  selling  at  10  cents,  part 
skims  at  from  five  to  nine  cents  per  pound. 

The  milk  market  In  this  city  Is  well  supplied;  there 
Is  really  a  considerable  surplus  most  of  the  time.  If 
there  were  no  water  or  skimmed  milk  sold  In  this 
cltv,  the  demand  for  milk  would  exceed  the  present 
supply. 

White  prime  cotton-seed  oil  Is  quoted  In  quantities 
at  33  cents  per  gallon.  If  consumers  could  get  it  at 
retail  for  50  cents,  it  would  be  much  more  largely 
used  for  culinary  purposes.  They  use  lots  of  it  now 
and  pay  $3  or  $4  per  gallon  for  it  as  olive  oil. 

The  market  Is  well  supplied  with  strawberries  of 
fair  size  and  at  moderate  prices.  They  are  not  at 
all  satisfactory  In  quality— that  must  of  course  be 
the  case,  being  picked  In  such  an  immature  condi¬ 
tion.  Most  of  them  are  sour  and  devoid  of  flavor. 

Pop  corn  Is  still  a  drug  In  the  New  York  market. 
The  demand  will  probably  be  better  In  the  summer, 
when  the  pop  corn  man  gets  at  work  at  watering 
places.  In  the  meantime,  it  should  be  very  carefully 
kept — free  from  mice  and  vermin.  Two  or  three  mice 
will  spoil  a  whole  bln  full  of  pop  corn. 

AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 

It  is  said  that  the  crop  of  growing  tobacco  on  the 
Island  of  Cuba  has  been  very  greatly  damaged  by 
floods. 

Jam,  poisoned  with  strychnine,  Is  being  successfully 
used  In  Australia  to  destroy  rabbits  and  seems  to  be 
successful. 

The  creamery  at  Avon,  Conn.,  made  4,733  pounds  of 
butter  In  March,  for  which  the  patrons  receive  26 
cents  per  pound. 

In  New  York  and  most  other  States,  60  pounds  of 
potatoes  are  a  legal  bushel.  Pennsylvania  has 
changed  her  bushel  to  56  pounds. 

There  Is  a  great  scarcity  of  hay  In  Wayne  County, 
Pa.,  and  many  farmers  are  turning  out  their  cattle 
much  earlier  than  usual  on  this  account. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  American  8outh  Down 
Association  will  be  held  May  25,  at  Springfield,  Ill. 
S.  E.  Prather  of  Springfield  Is  the  secretary. 

More  cattle  have  been  and  are  being  fed  In  Texas 
this  season  than  ever  before,  yet  the  feeding  busi¬ 
ness  In  the  State  Is  comparatively  speaking,  In  Its  in¬ 
fancy. 

Remember  that  the  latest  from  the  authorities  Is 
to  the  effect  that  the  Bordeaux  mixture  is  equally 
effective,  with  half  the  usual  quantity  of  sulphate  of 
copper. 

Half  the  vineyards  in  the  Bordeaux  section  of 
France,  including  the  Medoc,  Hautbrion,  Sauterne 
and  Barsac,  have  been  destroyed  by  the  recent  cold 
weather. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  American  Pomological 
Society  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  one  man  exhibited  335 
varieties  of  apples  In  behalf  of  the  Virginia  Board  of 
Agriculture. 

A  San  Diego  (Cal.)  dispatch  says  Mr.  John  S.  Hill 
has  purchased  640  acres  of  land  near  Oceanside  and 
proposes  to  plant  the  largest  lemon  orchard  In  the 
United  States. 

Tobacco  culture  Is  receiving  considerable  attention 
in  Sussex  County.  N.  J.  It  is  said  that  the  soli  in 
many  parts  of  that  county  is  admirably  adapted  for 
growing  this  crop. 

The  law  of  Vermont  fixes  the  legal  standard  of 
butter  fat  in  milk  at  3.25  per  cent.  All  milk  with 
less  per  cent  of  fat  Is  considered  Illegal.  The  line 
for  Infraction  of  the  law  is  $50. 

The  muck  meadows  in  Warren  County,  N.J.,  are 
fast  being  reclaimed  and  used  largely  for  onion  cul¬ 
ture,  with  celery  also  coming  In.  The  farmers  there 
are  buying  largely  of  commercial  fertilizers  for  this 
work. 

There  are  very  few  silos  In  Orange  County,  N.  Y.— 
very  few  Indeed.  While  other  dairy  sections  have 
very  generally  Introduced  them,  Orange  County 
dairymen  have  not  adopted  them.  Why,  It  would  be 
hard  to  tell. 

A  California  paper  very  truthfully  remarks  that 
“  exorbitant  stallion  fees  received  quite  a  shock 
when  Allerton  colts  would  bring  scarce  an  even 
$1,000  at  public  auction,  with  the  barons  of  the  Indus¬ 
try  thick  on  every  hand.” 

Whenever  whey  or  buttermilk,  or  any  other  sub¬ 
stance  to  which  salt  has  been  added  is  to  be  tested 
the  sulphuric  acid  must  be  added  with  great  care  In 
small  portions  at  a  time,  shaking  contents  of  the  bot¬ 
tle  at  each  addition. — Dr.  Babcock. 

There  Is  now  in  store  in  Duluth  elevators  more 
wheat,  with  one  exception,  than  has  ever  been  col¬ 
lected  in  one  market  at  one  time  in  the  history  of  the 
American  grain  trade.  The  total  Is  about  15,265.000 
bushels,  and  all  but  140,000  bushels  is  of  the*  finest 
milling  grade. 

One  township  In  Warren  County,  N.  J.,  offered  a 
bounty  of  10  cents  for  woodchucks’  scalps.  A  neigh¬ 
boring  town  in  Sussex  County  offered  the  same  bounty 
for  woodchucks’  tails.  The  boys  did  a  thriving  trade 
for  a  while,  getting  a  double  bounty,  one  on  each  end 
of  their  capture.  The  little  game  was  discovered  and 
now,  to  get  the  bounty,  head  and  tail  must  both  be 
produced. 

W.  M.  Hays.  B.  S.  A.,  formerly  assistant  agricultur¬ 
ist  at  the  Minnesota  State  Experiment  Station,  has 
been  elected  agriculturist  at  the  North  Dakota  Sta¬ 
tion.  W.  H.  Whalen,  Ph.  B.,  who  has  been  connected 
with  the  New  York  Station,  has  been  made  assistant 
chemist  and  the  station  staff  has  taken  possession  of 
its  new  offices  and  laboratories  of  its  farm  close  to 
the  city  of  Fargo. 

Farmers’  Bulletin  No.  7,  just  issued  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  treats  of  the  prac¬ 
tice,  methods  and  effects  of  spraying  fruit  trees  for 
insect  pests  and  fungus  diseases.  The  subject  of 
spraying  is  presented  in  the  bulletin  In  a  practical 
manner  for  the  Information  of  the  orchardist  and 
fruit  grower,  and  special  attention  Is  given  to  meet¬ 
ing  the  objections  now  being  raised  in  Great  Britain 
and  other  countries  against  the  use  of  fruits  pro¬ 
duced  In  the  United  States. 


It  has  now  been  definitely  determined  to  hold  a  fat 
stock  show  in  connection  with  the  live  stock  exhibit 
at  the  World’s  Fair.  Acting-Chief  Buchanan  now 
has  the  prize  list  under  advisement  and  a  complete 
revised  schedule  of  rules  and  premiums  for  the  entire 
section  will  be  issued  at  an  early  day.  It  Is  under¬ 
stood  that  Chief  Cottrell  will  assume  charge  of  the 
live  stock  division  May  1. 

Prof.  Goessman,  in  the  ninth  annual  report  of  the 
Massachusetts  State  Experiment  Station,  reports  on 
899  analyses  of  whole  milk.  The  average  solids  for 
the  whole  amount  are  13.60,  showing  that  the  average 
was  considerably  above  the  Massachusetts  standard. 
The  samples  took  the  wide  range  of  10.58  to  18.27. 
The  average  amount  of  fat  In  these  samples  was  4 
per  cent,  the  range  being  from  2.48  to  7.54. 

Tattersall’s  (Limited)  of  New  York  has  placed  a 
mortgage  of  $100,000  on  McGrathiana,  the  breeding 
farm  of  M.  Young,  of  Bootjack  fame  at  Lexington.  Ky. 
Mr.  Young  has  10  thoroughbred  stallions,  200  mares 
and  500  acres  of  Blue  Grass  land,  all  being  valued  at 
over  half  a  million.  He  will  put  the  Tattersall’s 
money  into  more  mares  and  stallions  until  McGrath¬ 
iana  will  be  the  largest  breeding  establishment  in 
the  Union. 

A  recent  number  of  the  Bakersfield  Californian 
says:  “At  Delano  80  shearers  will  be  engaged  by 
Crevas  and  Vabencla,  with  80,000  head  to  shear.  Just 
a  short  distance  from  Delano,  Harry  Quimm  will 
have  20  shearers  at  work  on  20,000  sheep.  Over  at 
Blanchard’s  camp  at  Paso  Bridge  50  shearers  will  be 
at  work  taking  the  winter  coats  off  the  backs  of  40,000 
sheep;  and  at  W.  L.  Smith’s  place,  near  Delamo,  20 
shearers  and  20,000  bleating  wool-bearers  can  be 
seen.” 

Some  exports  of  produce,  up  to  the  end  of  February 
of  the  present  fiscal  year,  eight  months,  were:  Eggs. 
62.681  dozens,  304,349  dbzen  a  year  ago;  apples,  this 
year,  819,566  barrels,  128,630  barrels  In  1891;  tobacco 
195,591,045  pounds,  as  against  194,740,490  pounds;  beans 
and  peas  494,576  bushels  as  against  166,482  bushels: 
potatoes,  477,508  bushels  as  against  300,141  bushels. 
Our  total  agricultural  exports  for  the  eight  months 
were  valued  at  $580,000,000  as  against  $465,000,000  for 
the  corresponding  period  a  year  ago. 

There  Is  annually  imported  into  Britain  2,000,000 
pounds  of  alpaca  and  llama  wool.  It  is  proposed  to 
Introduce  these  unique  animals  Into  the  English 
colony  of  South  Africa,  where  suitable  conditions 
may  be  selected  for  them.  Large  flocks  are  grazed  on 
the  Andes  Mountains,  where  centuries  ago  the  In¬ 
dians  found  them  a  source  of  wealth  as  a  beast  of 
burden,  a  source  of  only  supply  of  blankets,  ponchas, 
and  cloaks.  They  were  a  sacred  animal  and  offered 
In  sacrifice  to  their  gods.  Their  flesh  is  good  for  food. 
The  hair  Is  now  used  for  coarse  textiles. 

A  New  York  correspondent  of  Hoard’s  Dairyman, 
who  has  grown  Lucern  for  the  last  10  years.  Is  not 
very  favorably  Impressed  with  it,  because,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  Its  rapid  growth,  It  may  become  almost 
worthless  In  three  days  of  bad  weather.  If  It  stands 
two  or  three  days  too  long  it  becomes  too  woody  for 
good  fodder.  He  calls  It  good  for  soiling,  producing 
the  most  feed  per  acre  of  any  crop.  It  is  also  good 
hog  pasture.  He  sows  the  same  as  red  clover,  only 
one-third  more  weight,  on  account  of  being  a  larger 
seed.  He  recommends  sowing  with  a  crop  of  barley, 
In  which  case  you  do  not  lose  the  use  of  the  ground 
the  first  year. 

Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Wlllits,  who  Is 
preparing  for  a  classified  exhibit  of  the  wool  industry 
at  the  Columbian  Exposition,  desires  to  secure  a  fine 
Merino  ram  to  be  stuffed  and  mounted  on  a  pedestal 
In  the  center  of  the  exhibit.  He  would  like  tenders 
of  such  a  ram,  whose  pedigree  can  be  traced  to  one 
or  more  noted  sires  and  that  Is  now  growing  his 
third  fleece.  The  animal  selected  will  be  exhibited 
with  the  name  and  address  of  the  breeder  attached 
as  In  the  case  of  all  samples  of  wool,  where  these  are 
known.  Although  the  space  available  for  this  ex¬ 
hibit  Is  very  small,  it  is  hoped  that  by  using  great 
care  In  the  selection  of  the  samples,  It  may  prove  of 
value  to  the  wool  growers  of  the  country. 

Condensed  Correspondence. 

Genessee  County,  n.  Y.,  April  22.— Winter  wheat 
has  passed  the  critical  period  of  frosts,  aud  is  looking 
finely.  This  Is  favorable  weather  for  pushing  the 
spring  work.  Barley,  oats,  etc.,  are  now  being  sowed; 
the  ground  works  well  and  Is  in  splendid  condition. 
Fruit  of  all  kinds  promise  well.  We  shall  soon  be 
called  out  again  to  work  over  highway  tax.  Keep  on 
agitating  improved  methods  for  working  the  roads, 
and  the  broad-tire  question  as  well.  I.  D.  cook. 

Delaware,  Kent  County,  April  18.— We  have 
had  a  very  backward  spring.  March  was  cold  and  at 
one  time  more  sleet  was  on  the  ground  and  trees  than 
had  been  seen  here  for  years.  There  were  very  few 
good  working  days  during  the  month.  The  first  few 
days  of  spring  were  fine;  but  ever  since  the  weather 
has  been  cold  with  a  great  amount  of  rain,  and  a 
considerable  snow  storm  one  day  last  week.  Peach 
trees  are  In  full  blossom;  the  crops  will  be  very  light 
from  present  Indications.  Pear  trees  are  coming  out 
and  apples  will  soon  be  in  bloom.  Wheat  looks  fine. 
Grass  is  backward,  a  very  poor  stand  was  obtained 
last  season.  A  few  farmers  are  turning  their  stocks 
out  to  pasture.  A  little  corn  has  been  planted,  but 
a  majority  of  the  farmers  have  not  done  plowing; 
the  bulk  of  the  crop  will  not  be  planted  before  about 
May  1.  Early  gardening  about  all  done.  Business 
has  been  unusually  brisk  the  past  season.  Several 
factories  have  started  up  and  others  are  to  follow. 
Property  has  advanced  somewhat  and  we  look  for 
a  general  Improvement  and  hope  it  will ’extend  to  the 
farming  public.  Potatoes  have  been  a  drug  both 
white  and  sweet;  the  best  of  either  will  not  bring 
over  40  or  50  cents  per  bushel;  corn,  42  cents;  wheat, 
90  cents;  oats,  40  cents;  hay  scarce  at  $12  to  $15;  eggs, 
14  cents;  butter,  25  cents.  Farm  hands  are  getting 
$10  to  $15  per  month  and  board.  Little  demand  for 
horses  or  stock.  Fresh  shad  30  to  60  cents  per  pair; 
herring  one  cent  each. 

April  27.— Since  writing  the  above  we  have  had  one 
weeks  rain,  over  two  inches  fall  of  water,  but  it  has 
again  cleared  off  with  heavy  frost  last  night,  very 
cold  for  this  time.  Wheat  is  about  all  that  seems  to 
grow,  but  little  corn  yet  planted.  A.  G.  8. 
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Money  Books. 

The  Business  Hen;  Breeding  and  Feed¬ 
ing  Poultry  for  Profit. — By  H.  W. 
Collingwood,  P.  H.  Jacobs,  J.  H. 
Drevenstedt,  C.  S.  Cooper,  C.  S. 
Valentine,  Arthur  D.  Warner,  Henry 
Stewart,  Philander  Williams,  James 
Rankin,  Henry  Hales,  I.  K.  Felch, 
Ur.  F.  L.  Kilborne,  C.  H.  Wyckoff, 
H.  S.  Babcock,  C.  E.  Chapman,  etc. 

We  believe  that  this  little  book  will  meet  with  a 
hearty  reception  at  the  hands  of  all  of  that  vast  num¬ 
ber  of  people  who  are  interested  In  the  doings  of  "the 
little  American  hen,”  and  especially  in  the  methods 
by  which  practical  poultrymen  make  her  so  profitable 
an  egg  and  meat  machine.  Price,  cloth,  75  cents; 
paper,  40  cents. 

The  New  Potato  Culture. — By  ElBert 
S.  Carman,  editor  of  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  ;  originator  of  the  Fore¬ 
most  of  Potatoes — Rural  New-Yorker 
No.  2.  This  book  gives  the  result  of 
15  years’  experiment  work  on  the 
Rural  Grounds 

How  to  Increase  the  crop  without  corresponding 
cost  of  production.  Manures  and  Fertilizers..  The 
Soil.  Depth  of  Planting.  Seed.  Culture.  The  Rural 
Trench  System.  Varieties,  etc.  It  is  respectfully 
submitted  that  these  experiments  at  the  Rural 
Grounds  have,  directly  and  indhectly,  thrown  more 
light  upon  the  various  problems  involved  In  success 
ful  potato  culture,  than  any  other  experiments  which 
have  been  carried  on  In  America.  Price,  cloth,  75 
cents;  paper.  40  cents. 

Chemicals  and  Clover. — Rural  Library 
Series.  (105th  thousand)  By  H.  W. 
Collingwood. 

A  conelse  and  practical  discussion  of  the  all-lm 
portant  topic  of  commercial  fertilizers,  In  connection 
with  green  manuring  In  bringing  up  worn-out  soils, 
and  In  general  farm- practice.  Price,  paper,  20  cents. 

Practical  Farm  Chemistry. — A  Prac¬ 
tical  Handbook  of  Profitable  Crop- 
Feeding  written  for  Practical  Men.— 
By  T.  Greiner. 

Part  I.  The  Raw  Materials  of  Plant-Food.  Part 
II.  The  Available  Sources  of  Supply.  Part  III. 
Principles  of  Economic  Application,  or  Manuring  for 
Money.  A  concise,  practical  work,  writen  In  simple 
style,  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  practical  farmer. 
Perhaps  the  best  and  most  understandable  book  yet 
writen.  Price,  cloth.  $1. 

The  Nursery  Book. — By  L.  H.  Bailey: 
assisted  by  several  of  the  most  skill¬ 
ful  propagators  in  the  world.  In 
fact,  it  is  a  careful  compendium  of 
the  best  practice  in  all  countries.  It 
contains  107  illustrations,  showing 
methods,  processes  and  appliances. 

How  to  Propagate  over  2.000  varieties  of  shrubs, 
trees  and  herbaceous  or  soft-stemmed  plants:  the 
process  for  each  being  fully  described.  All  this  and 
much  more  Is  fully  told  in  the  Nursery  Book.  Over 
300  pages.  16mo.  Price,  cloth,  $1.  Pocket  style,  paper 
narrow  margins,  50  cents. 

Horticulturist’s  B,ule-Book. — By  L,  H. 
Bailey.  It  contains,  in  handy  and 
concise  form,  thousands  of  rules  and 
recipes  required  by  gardeners,  fruit¬ 
growers,  truckers,  florists,  farmers. 

Insects  and  diseases,  with  preventives  and  reme¬ 
dies.  Waxes  and  washes,  cements,  paints,  etc.  Seed 
Tables.  Planting  Tables,  maturity  and 
Yields.  Keeping  and  storing  fruits  and  vegetables. 
Propagation  of  Plants.  Standard  Measures 
and  Sizes.  Water  held  In  pipes  and  tanks.  Effect 
of  wind  In  cooling  glass  roofs.  Weights,  per  bushel. 
Labels.  Rules  of  nomenclature.  Rules  for  exhibi¬ 
tion.  Weather  signs  and  protection  from  frost.  Col¬ 
lecting  and  Preserving.  Chemical  Composition 
of  Fruits  and  Vegetables;  Seeds  and  Fertilizers; 
Soils  and  Minerals.  Names  and  Histories:  Vege¬ 
tables  which  have  different  names  In  England  aud 
America.  Names  of  fruits  and  vegetables  in  various 
languages.  Glossary.  Calendar.  Etc.,  etc.  Price, 
In  pliable  cloth  covers,  only  50  cents.  Edition  In  cloth 
covers,  $1,  ready  soon. 

Annals  of  Horticulture  for  1891. — By 
L.  H.  Bailey. 

As  a  work  of  reference  for  all  students  of  plants 
and  nature,  this  Is  Invaluable.  An  especial  feature 
is  a  census  of  cultivated  plants  of  American  origin. 
This  Includes  ornamentals  aud  esculents,  and  has 
hundreds  of  entries.  The  novelties  of  1891,  tools  and 
conveniences  of  the  year,  directories,  recent  horti¬ 
cultural  literature,  and  other  chapters  on  the  various 
departments  of  horticultural  effort,  are  well  worth 
many  times  the  cost  of  the  book.  (Illustrated.) 
Price,  full  cloth,  $1  ;  paper,  50  cts.  Ready  in  March. 
(The  series  now  comprises  the  Issues  for  1889,  ’90 
and  ’91.) 

How  to  Plant  a  Place  (10th  revised  edition. ) 

— By  Elias  A.  Long. 

A  brief  treatise  Illustrated  with  more  than  60  orig¬ 
inal  engravings,  and  designed  to  cover  the  various 
matters  pertaining  to  planting  a  place.  Following 
are  the  leading  divisions:  Some  reasons  for  planting; 
What  constitutes  judicious  planting;  Planning  a 
place  for  planting;  How  and  what  to  order  for  plant¬ 
ing;  the  soil  In  which  to  plant;  Oaring  for  the  stock 
before  planting;  On  the  sowing  of  seeds;  After  plant¬ 
ing;  Future  management  of  the  plants.  Just  the 
thing  for  the  busy  man.  Price,  cloth.  20  cents. 
Window  Gardening. — Written  by  ex¬ 
pert  flower  and  plant  growers.  Covers 
every  phase  of  plant  culture  in  the 
house. 

A  lot  of  delightful  and  practical  articles  and  pleas¬ 
ing  Illustrations— all  on  Window  Gardening— make  up 
this  pretty  little  work.  Price,  10  cents. 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO., 
Times  Building  New  York. 
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Agricultural  News — Continued. 

The  Anaheim  Cooperative  Beet  Sugar  Co.,  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  has  been  organized.  It  has  a  capital  of  $500,- 
000,  $350,000  of  which  has  been  taken  by  297  farmers. 

The  following  is  the  report  which  the  Boston  milk 
contractors  make  to  the  Producers'  Association  for 
March  : 

Cans  received  (eight  quarts) . 719.728 

Cans  sold . 531,838 

Can  surplus . 187,890 

10  per  cent  carried  by  contractors .  53,183 

Net  surplus . 134,707 

This  is  equivalent  to  five  days’  supply  and  Is  paid 
for  at  20  cents  per  can.  This  is  139,725  more  cans  re¬ 
ceived  than  for  last  year,  and  91,500  more  cans  sold. 
The  surplus  for  March,  1892,  was  48,225  cans  more  than 
last  year. 

The  necessity  for  some  wise  law  to  prevent  gamb¬ 
ling  in  grain  has  again  been  emphasized  by  the  recent 
transactions  among  the  Chicago  grain  and  option 
gamblers.  With  no  real  reason  existing  for  a  decline 
in  price— indeed,  so  far  as  any  change  at  all  in  price 
could  be  predicted,  it  should  have  been  upward— the 
bears  succeeded  in  reducing  prices  five  cents  per 
bushel.  Pardridge,  the  chief  operator,  made  a  half  a 
million  dollars,  and  every  farmer  in  the  land  who  has 
wheat  to  sell  is  an  Involuntary  contributor  to  Pard- 
rldge’s  ill-gotten  gains.  These  parasites  of  the  trade 
serve  no  useful  purpose,  are  in  no  sense  more  moral 
or  virtuous  than  the  man  who  hazards  his  money  on 
the  throw  of  a  die  or  the  turning  of  a  card.  They 
are  gamblers  all. 

*  # 

BOOKS  FOR  FARMERS. — Free  cata¬ 
logue  sent  on  request  by  The  Rural 
Publishing  Company,  Times  Building 
New  York, 


beans  and  peas 

Marrow,  choice,  1891 . 

Mediums,  choice,  1891 . 

Pea,  choice,  1891 . 

White  Kidney,  choice,  1891 . 

Red  Kidney,  choice,  1891 . 

Yellow  Eye,  choice,  1891 . 

Black  Turtle  Soup,  choice,  1891 . 

Lima  beans,  California  (60)  lbs.) . 

Foreign  medium,  1891 . 

Green  peas,  1891,  bbls.,  per  bush . 

Green  peas,  1891,  bags,  per  bush . 

Green  peas,  Scotch,  1891,  bushel . 

BUTTER. 

8TAT®  AND  PENN. 

Creamery,  Penn,  extra . 

Half  tlrkln  tubs— 

Fresh  extras . 

Firsts  . 

Seconds . 

Welsh  tubs— 

Fresh  extras . 

Firsts  . 

Seconds  . 

WE8TERNS. 

Creamery — 

Elgin  extras . 

Other  Western  extras . 

Firsts  . 

Seconds  . 

Thirds . 

Imitation  creamery— 

Firsts  . 

Seconds  . 

Thirds . 

Dairy  firsts . 

Seconds  . 

Factory  fresh,  extra . 

Firsts  . 

Seconds  . 

Fourths  to  thirds . 

Rolls . 

OLD  BUTTER. 
STATE. 

Half  firkin  tubs  or  firkins  extra . 

Firsts . 

Seconds  . 

Thirds . 


.2  00  @2  05 

.1  65  @ - 

.1  70  @ - 

.2  00  @-  — 
.2  00  @2  10 
.1  65  @1  70 
.  —  @-  — 
.1  60  @1  75 

. - @ - 

.1  42)4@1  45 

.1  40  @ - 

.1  42)4@1  45 


,21)4@22 

■  21)4@22 
.19  @20 
.17  @18 

,19)4@20 
.18  @19 
.17  @— 


.22  @22)4 
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19 

@20 

17 

@18 

15 

@16 

15 

@17 

14 

@- 

13 

@- 

14 

@16 

.13 

@- 

— 

@- 

13 

@14 

12 

@12)4 

11 

@11)4 

@- 

17 

@- 

.15 

@16 

.14 

@- 

.12 

@- 

WESTERN. 

Creamery  Summer  make . 12  @14 

Factory  and  dairy . 11  @13 

NEW  CHEESE. 

8tate  factory,  full  cream— 

Fine . 10)4@IO)f 

Fair  to  prime .  9^£@10 

Light  skims  choice . 7 .  8)4@  9 

Light  skims,  common  to  prime .  5  @  8 

Skims  choice .  1  Vi®  4 

Pennsylvania  skims .  1)4®  1?4 

OLD  CHEESE. 

State  factory,  full  cream— 

Fancy . 1 19^  @12 

Fine . 11  @11)4 

Good  to  prime . 10J4@105i 

Common . .  9  @10 

EGGS. 


N.  Y.  State  and  Penn,  new  laid  per  doz . 15  @15)4 

Western  fresh  gathered  choice . 15  @ — 

Western  fresh  gathered,  fair  to  prime . 14)4@— 

Southern  fresh  gathered . 14  @14)4 

Duck  Eggs . 18  @20 

Goose  Eggs .  25  @28 

FURS  AND  SKINS. 


No.  1  quality. 

N’n,  W’n 
and  East’n 

South’n  and 
Southwest’n 

Black  Bear . 

.$20  00@35  00 

$10  00@28  00 

Cubs  and  yearlings . 

.  6  00@18  00 

5  00@13  00 

Otter . . . 

.  9  00@11  (X) 

6  00®  8  00 

Beaver,  No.  1 . 

.  6  00®  8  00 

6  00®  7  00 

Red  Fox  . 

.  1  50®  1  75 

1  25@  1  50 

Gray  Fox  . 

.  1  00®  1  25 

85®  1  10 

Lynx . 

.  4  00®  6  00 

-  — 

Wild  Cat . 

60®  1  25 

— 

Marten,  dark . 

.  2  00®  5  00 

-  _@  -  _ 

Marten,  pale . 

90®  1  25 

Skunk,  black . 

.  1  15®  1  30 

1  00®  1  15 

Skunk,  half-striped . 

70@  80 

50®  65 

Skunk,  striped . 

30@  45 

20®  35 

Skunk,  white . 

10®  20 

10®  15 

Raccoon . 

60®  90 

45@  80 

Opossum . 

25®  45 

20®  40 

Mink . 

75@  2  50 

50®  1  00 

Muskrat,  winter . 

15®  18 

13®  15 

FRCJITS- 
Apples,  Spitz,  per  bbl . 

-GREEN. 

...  -  -@ - 

Spy.^.... . 

...  -  -@ - 

Ben  Davis . @ - 

Baldwin,  State,  per  d.  h.  bbl .  2  00@  3  00 

Baldwin,  Up-R.,  per  d.  h.  bbl .  1  75@  2  50 

Baldwin,  poor,  per  bbl .  1  25@  1  50 

Greening,  State,  per  d.  h.  bbl .  2  00@  3  25 

Greening,  Up-R.,  per  d.  h.  bbl .  1  75@  3  00 

Oranges,  Fla.,  bright,  straight  lines .  3  00@  3  50 

Bright,  1 7G@200,  per  box .  3  50@  4  00 

Bright,  126@150,  per  box .  2  50@  3  00 

Russet,  prime,  per  box .  2  75@  3  75 

Inferior,  per  box . @ - 

Strawberries,  Charleston .  12@  25 

Florida .  10@  18 

Tangerines,  Fla.,  per  box . @ - 

Mandarins,  Fla.,  per  box .  ,  —  @  -  — 


FRUITS— DOMESTIC  DRIED 

Apples,  evaporated,  1891,  fancy . 

Evaporated,  1891,  choice . 

Evaporated,  1891,  prime . 

Evaporated,  1891,  common  to  fair . 

Southern  sliced,  1891,  fancy . 

Southern  sliced,  1891,  prime . 

Southern  sliced,  1891,  common  to  fair. 
Ohio  and  Michigan,  quarters,  1891.... 

State  and  coarse  cut,  1891 . 

Southern  coarse  cut,  1891 . 

Chopped,  1891 . 

Cores  and  skins,  1891 . 

Peaches,  Del.,  peeled  fancy . 

N.  C.  peeled,  fancy . 

N.  C.  peeled,  choice . 

Southern  peeled,  common  to  prime.. 

Raspberries,  1891,  evaporated . 

1891,  sun-dried . 

Blackberries,  1891,  per  lb . 

Huckleberries,  1891,  per  lb . 

Cherries,  1891 . 

Plums,  State . 

Apricots,  Cal.,  1891,  per  lb . .  . 

GAME. 

English  snipe,  per  doz . 

Golden  Plover,  per  doz  . 

Tame  Squabs,  white,  per  doz . 

Tame  Squabs,  dark  and  poor,  per  doz  ... 
Live  Pigeons,  per  pair . 

GINSENG. 

Northern  and  Canada,  per  lb . 

Western  as  to  quality,  per  lb . 

Southern  as  to  quality . 


5 H@  <> 

5  @  5)4 
.  4)4®  6 
.  3  @  4)4 
.  3)4@  4 
.3  @3  H 
.3  @3)4 
.  4  @  - 
.  3)4©  4 
.  3  @  3)4 
.  IH®  2 
.  1  @  1 A 
.15  @20 
.  9  @10 
.  9)4®  - 
7  @  8)4 
.14  @15 
.13  @14 
.  2)4®  - 
.  8)4@  9)4 
.  9  @11 
5  @  5)4 
.  6  @  8)4 


2  00@2  25 
2  00@2  25 

4  00@ - 

2  50@3  00 
50®  55 


$3  00@ - 

.  2  25@2  50 
.  2  00@2  25 


GRASS  SEED. 

Clover .  11  @  12)4 

Timothy . 1  50  @1  75 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay,  No.  1,  per  100  lbs . 90  @  95 

No.  2,  per  100  lbs . 80  @  85 

Shipping,  per  100  lbs . 65  @  75 

Clover,  mixed,  per  100  lbs . 70  @  75 

Clover,  per  100  lbs . 65  @  70 

Hay,  salt,  per  100  lbs . 50  @  — 

Straw,  Long  Rye,  per  100  lbs . 60  @  65 

Straw,  Short  Rye,  per  100  lbs . 55  @  — 

Straw,  Oat,  per  100  lbs . 45  @  50 

Straw,  Wheat,  per  100  lbs . 45  @  — 

HONEY. 

White  clover,  1  lb.  bxs.,  per  lb . 11  @12 

2  lb.  bxes.,  per  lb . 10  @11 

Poor,  per  lb .  7  @9 

Buckwheat,  1  lb.  bxs.,  per  lb .  9  @10 

Buckwheat,  2  lb.  bxs.,  per  lb .  7  @9 

Extracted,  per  lb . 7)4@— 

Extracted  Southern,  per  gallon . 80  @70 

HOPS. 

N.  Y.  State,  1891,  choice . 30  @— 

Fair  to  prime . 27  @29 

Common . 25  @26 

N.  Y.  State.  1890,  choice . 22  @23 

Good  to  prime . 16  @18 

Old  olds .  6  @12 

California,  1891  . 24  @30 

California,  1890 . 15  @22 

Pacific  Coast,  old  olds .  7  @12 

MEATS  AND  STOCK. 

Live  veal  calves,  prime,  per  lb .  5  @5)4 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb .  4J4@ 

Common  to  medium,  per  lb .  3  @  4 

Lire  calves,  Western,  per  lb .  -  @  - 

Live  calves,  grassers,  per  lb .  -  @  - 

Calves,  dressed,  near-by,  choice .  7  @  - 

Country  dressed,  prime .  6)4@  7 

Country  dressed,  medium  to  good . 5  @  6 

Country  dressed,  common .  3)4®  4)4 

Country  dressed,  small,  per  lb .  3  @3)4 

Dressed  grassers,  per  lb .  -  @  - 

Spring  Lambs,  country  dresBed,  each . 6  50@  7  50 

Spring  Lambs,  alive,  each . 3  00@  7  00 

Lambs,  alive,  good  to  prime,  per  lb .  7)4@ 

Lambs,  alive,  fair  to  good,  per  lb .  6  @  8)4 

Sheep,  alive,  good  to  prime,  per  lt> .  6  @7 

Sheep,  alive,  poor  to  fair,  per  lb... .  5  @  7 

Hogs,  upper  Jersey,  dressed,  light,  per  lb. ...  8  @6 

Lower  Jersey,  dressed,  light,  per  lb . 7)4@  8 

Country  dressed,  medium,  per  lb .  6)4@  7 

Country  dressed,  heavy .  5)4®  6 


POULTRY— DRESSED. 


Turkeys,  fancy  small . 15  @18 

Mixed  weights  dry  choice . 14  @15 

Young  toms  fair  to  choice . 13  @13)4 

Old  toms . 12  @12)4 

Fair  to  good . 11  @12 

Phlla.  chick’s,  not  over  2  lbs  to  pair,  per  lb. .  .45  @50 

Chick’s,  3  lbs  and  under,  per  pair . 38  @40 

Chickens,  3  lbs  and  over,  per  pair . 30  @40 

L.  I.  chickens,  broilers  scalded,  per  lb . 32  @40 

Fowls,  Jersey . 15J4@16 

State  and  Pennsylvania . 15)4@16 

Western . 15  @jfi 

Western,  poor  to  fair  ...  . 14  @14)4 

Old  Roosters .  11  @12 


POULTRY— LIVE. 


Spring  chickens,  per  pair .  75  @1  12)4 

Fowls,  Jersey,  State  and  Penn.,  per  lb. ..  14)4@ - 

Western,  per  lb .  14  @  14)4 

S’n  and  So’western,  per  pair .  14  @  14)$ 

Roosters,  young,  per  lb .  12  @  13 

Old,  per  lb .  8)4@  9 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb .  13  @  14 

Ducks,  N.  Y.,  N.  J.  &  Pa.,  per  pair .  75  @1  12 

Ducks,  Western,  per  pair .  75  @1  00 

Southern,  per  pair .  70  @  80 

Geese,  Western,  per  pair . I  25  @1  50 

S’n  and  South west’n,  per  pair . 1  00  @1  25 

POTATOES. 

Bermudas,  new . $0  00@  8  00 

Bermudas,  second  crop .  4  00@  5  00 

Florida,  new  .  5  00@  7  00 

Havanna,  prime .  5  00@  6  00 

Michigan  Rose  and  Hebron,  per  180  lbs. .. .  1  25@  1  37 

State  Rose,  per  180  lbs .  1  25®  1  37 

Hebron,  per  180  lbs .  1  25@  1  37 

Burbank,  per  180  lbs .  1  12@  1  25 

Peerless,  per  180  lbs . .  1  12@ - 

Fair  to  good,  per  180  lbs .  1  00® - 

Jersey  Peerless  and  Blush,  in  bulk, per  bbl.  1  00@  1  12 

8weets,  South  Jersey,  fancy,  per  bbl .  2  50@  3  50 

Jersey  fair  to  good,  per  bbl .  1  50@  2  50 

TALLOW. 

City  prime  ($2  for  hogsheads) .  494@  \% 

Country  (packages  free) .  4?4@  - 

VEGETABLES. 

Asparagus,  Jersey,  per  dozen  bunches _ $4  00@  5  00 

Ch’n,  per  dozen  bunches .  3  50@  4  50 

N.  C.  prime,  per  dozen .  3  00®  4  00 

Norfolk,  prime,  per  dozen .  3  50®  4  50 

Seconds,  per  dozen  bunches .  2  00@  2  50 

Beets,  Ch’n,  perorate .  2  00@  2  25 

Fla.,  per  crate .  1  75@  2  25 

Bermuda,  per  crate .  1  25®  1  50 

Cabbage,  Sav.  and  Ch'n,  per  bbl.  crate  ...  1  50®  3  00 

Fla.,  per  bbl.  crate .  2  00®  3  00 

N.  C.,  per  bbl.  crate .  1  25®  1  75 

Green  peas,  N.  C..  per  crate .  2  50@  3  00 

Sav.  per  crate . 1  oo®  ]  50 

Ch’n,  per  basket .  1  50®  2  00 

Ch’n,  per  crate  .  1  26®  1  50 

Kale,  Baltimore,  per  bbl .  75®  85 

Lettuce,  Southern,  per  bbl .  1  50®  3  00 

Onions,  Conn,  white,  per  bbl .  2  00®  4  00 

Red,  per  bbl .  2  50®  3  50 

Conn,  yellow,  per  bbl .  2  50®  3  25 

Orange  Co.,  red,  per  bbl .  2  00®  3  00 

Orange  Co.,  yellow,  per  bbl .  2  00®  3  00 

Havana,  per  crate .  1  50®  1  75 

Bermuda,  per  crate .  1  50®  1  75 

Radishes,  Norfolk,  per  100  bunches .  50®  75 

Spinach,  Norfolk,  per  bbl . .  1  50®  2  50 

Baltimore,  per  bbl .  I  50®  1  75 

L.  I.,  per  bbl .  1  50®  2  00 

String  beans,  Fla.,  green,  per  crate .  1  50® - 

Squash,  Fla.,  white,  per  barrel .  1  75®  2  25 

Tomatoes.  Fla.,  per  carrier  crate .  3  00®  4  00 

Fla.,  per  bushel  crate .  1  50@  3  00 

Bermuda,  per  box .  40®  50 

Turnips,  Canada  Russia,  per  bbl .  65®  75 


FEED. 

Bran,  40  lb . per  cwt. 

60  lb . 

Middlings,  80  lb . 

100  lb . 

Sharps . 

Hominy  Chop . 

Oil  meal . 

Cotton-seed  meal . 


$  75 

75 

76 

1  00 
1  00 
80 
1  30 
1  17 


@  80 
@  80 
@  80 


@- 

@ 

@1 

@1 


85 

83 

20 


GRAIN. 


Wheat . $0  88  @  92)4 

Rye .  83  @  85 

Barley .  53  @  70 

Corn .  48)4©  50 

Oats .  35 )4@  4l 


MILK. 


The  total  dalty  supply  for  the  week  has  been  18,473 
cans  of  milk,  162  cans  of  condensed  milk  and  443  cans 
of  cream.  The  average  price  paid  for  surplus  milk 
lias  been  $1.35  per  can.  The  exchange  price  to  pro¬ 
ducers  Is  2)4  cents  net. 


Asthmatic  Tr.oubi.ks,  Pleurisy  Pains  and  in¬ 
flamed  Throats,  are  overcome  and  healed  by  Dr.  I). 
Jayne’s  Expectorant  — for  fifty  years  an  approved 
stand-by  for  all  Coughs  and  Colds. — Adv. 


LINSEED  OIL  MEAL 

WE  THINK, 

And  upon  the  best  evidence,  that 

IN  THE  SPRING 

Our  Meal  should  be  fed  to 

Cattle,  Horses,  and  other  Domestic  Animals, 


quite  as  much  as  in  midwinter. 


Please  write  us  for  quotations  and  other  particulars. 


DETROIT  LINSEED  OIL  WORKS, 

DETROIT.  MICHIGAN. 


ILK  CON  SUM  KltS  API’RHCIATK  MILK  IMTIUKIKI) 
OK  A  I, I.  ODORS  OK  ANIMAL,  STAHI.K  OK  KKKI); 
ODORS  OF  TURNIPS,  C  A  B  B  AGE,  BN8ILAGE, 


MUSTARD,  RAG  WEED,  COTTON  SEED,  BREWERS’ 
GRAINS,  APPLE  POMACE,  ETC.,  ETC.,  ACCOMPLISHED 


BY  USE  OK 


HILL’S  MILK  AERATOR. 


PROGRESSIVE  DAIRYMEN  ARE  RAPIDLY  ADOPTING 
THIS  STANDARD  MACHINE.  CATALOGUE  FREE.  TO 
DAIRYMEN.  ADDRESS 

E.  L.  HILL,  WEST  UPTON,  MASS. 


Writ*  CRYSTAL  CREAM¬ 
ERY  CO.,  I'ANSING,  MICH., 
for  Catalogue*  of 

REAMERIES,  Etc. 

Milk  Cun*,  Never 

Water  Tanks  of  steel 
everlasting.  Cream 
Ice  or  with  Ice.  We 
want  agents  everywhere. 


GUERNSEYS. 

LEVI  P.  ttORTOB’S  ELLERSLIE  HERD. 

THE  BUTTER  HERD. 

Mixed  Milk  of  herd  averages  one  pound  Butter  to 
6  pounds  of  Milk.  Several  cows  produce  $1  worth 
of  Butter  a  day. 

Fair  Record:  63  First,  39  Second  Prizes.  First  on 
Herd  at  11  Fairs.  125  Pure-bred  Animals. 

ROUGH  -  COATED  SCOTCH  COLLIES.— 
Own  Importation.  Puppies,  $10  each. 

H.  M.  COTTRELL,  Superintendent, 

RHINECLIFF,  N.  Y. 

WATERING  DEVICE 

for  LIVE  STOCK  In  STABLES.  Send  for  circu¬ 
lars  for  the  only  practical  and  economical  one  In  the 
market. 

C.  E.  BUCKLEY  *  CO.,  Dover  Plains,  N.  Y. 


m  ■■■>■  Permanently  removed  by 
mM  Vf  I  HI  Wilson’s  Bone  Spavin, 
w#  I  ■■  W  I  1  ■  Splint  or  Curb  Cure.  No 
blemish.  Send  for  circular.  NAYLOR  &  ROBBINS, 
107  Duane  Street,  New  York. 

CHAPMAN’S  CHANCE  ON  CHESHIRES. 


I  breed  thoroughbred  stock,  because  I  llko  to  see 
them,  and  they  grow  better.  My  surplus  for  Hale  : 
Flvo  sows,  weighing  from  100  to  130  lbs.,  served,  $10 
f.  o.  b.  Fit  to  show  at  Fairs.  S.  C.  Brown  Leghorn 
Hggs;  tho  result  of  six  year’s  breeding,  large  fowls 
and  golden  lacing,  $2  per  dozen. 

C.  E.  CHAPMAN,  Peruvllle,  Tompkins  Co.,  N.  Y. 


DALBEY  BROS., 

Washington  C.  II.,  Ohio,  breed  25 
varieties  of  FANCY  POULTRY. 
Biggest  Yards  in  the  West.  STOCK 
AND  HOGS  FOR  SALE.  Send  10  cts 
for  handsomely  illustrated  descrlp 
ttve  Catalogue,  showing  how  to  make 
a  fortune  raising  poultry;  giving  re¬ 
ceipts,  Instructions  and  much  valu¬ 
able  Information,  worth  flvo  times 
the  rnonev.  Price  List  Free. 


EGGS 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns  (WyckofT’s  Strain) 
the  greatest  Kgg-producing  strain  in  Amer¬ 
ica.  Eggs  for  hatching,  $1  per  13.  $6  per 
100.  F.  C.  SMITH,  Box  513,  Groton,  N.  Y. 


INCDBATORS  and  BROODERS. 

Brooders  only  lt$5.  Best  and  Latest  Invention  on 
raising  Poultry.  Address  Goo.  S.  Singer,  Cardlngton,  0 


AYS’  Creamery 

and  RF.FRIGERATOIl.  sells  rapidly  because 
it  is  best.  All  Dairymen  praise  it.  Aqenti  wanted. 

AMERICAN  MFG.  CO.,  Waynesboro,  Pa. 

TWO  SPLENDID  ARTICLES 
FOR  THE  DAIRY. 

Unsurpassed  in  the  Universe. 

The  Common  Sense 
Milk  Jar 

Discards  the  use  of  glass  or 
metal  tops,  wire  balls  or  other 
fasteners,  which  render  the 
ordinary  jar  so  difficult  to  keep 
clean  and  so  expensive  to  keep 
in  order.  The  covers  are  never 
used  but  once  and  the  time 
saved  in  washing  will  pay  their 
cost.  Customers  will  return  the 
bottles,  for  without  new  covers 
they  are  not  available  for  do¬ 
mestic  use. 

Thatcher’s  Orange  Butter  Color 

Imitates  to  perfection  the  natural  tint  of  butter  in 
the  best  grass  season.  It  is  pure,  sweet  and  whole¬ 
some,  rich  in  strength,  never  fades.  Will  keep  in  any 
climate,  never  turns  rancid.  Is  always  uniform  In 
strength  and  color.  Send  to  Cornish,  Curtis  &  Greene, 
Fort  Atkinson,  Wls. ;  Boston  Dairy  Supply  Co.,  Bos¬ 
ton,  Mass.;  G.  G.  Wickson  &  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.; 
Cornish,  Curtis  &  Green  Co.,  Saint  Paul,  Minn.,  for 
circulars  and  price  lists,  or  Thatcher  Manufacturing 
Co.,  Potsdam,  N.  Y. 


Just  Drive  ’Em  In  and  CLIHCH  ’Em. 

THEY’LL  DO  THE  REST. 

Rapid  HARNESS  RENDERS. 

WILL  MEND 


BUFF  LEGHORNS,  Eggs,  $4  per  13;  $7  per  26. 

INDIAN  GAMES,  Eggs,  $3  per  13:  $5  per  26 
MAMMOTH  LIGHT  BRAIIMAS,  Eggs,  $2  per 
13;  $3  per  26.  The  Best.  Free  Circular. 

J.  I.  &  C.  B.  COLEGROVE,  Corry,  Pa. 


“BLOOD.” 

“Morgan,”  Wilkes  and  Patchen 

Fillies  and  young  Stallions  supplied  from  the  above 
strains  of  blood  at  reasonable  prices.  Let  mo  know 
what  you  want  In  the  Horse  line.  Canada-raised 
blood  Is  tho  REST  in  the  WORLD. 

JAPS!  JAPS!  JAPS! 

1  am  alBO  breeding  Pit  Games  of  tho  most  “  fash¬ 
ionable  strains,”  for  the  “Japs”  and  their  crosses 
win ’all  the  “  mains.”  Eggs,  $2  for  13. 

A.  F.  MILES,  Stanstead,  P.  Q.,  Canada. 


S.  W.  Anderson,  Asbury,  W.  Va. 

H REEDER  of  Hereford  cattle.  Choice  stock  for 
sale  at  all  times.  Inspection  invited.  Cata¬ 
logues  on  application. 


CAPM  HAD  Q  K  T  ri  Low  price;  easy  terms. 

1  rill  ill  L  Uli  uiiliij  have  about  275  acres  In 
all,  now  worked  as  two 
farms,  and  I  will  cut  it  up  Into  smaller  farms  of  any 
size  to  suit  purchasers.  It  is  a  rare  opportunity  for 
the  right  parties.  Ill  health  compels  me  to  sell 
Fertile,  warm  early  soil.  Good  Grass  Land. 
Good  Butter  Farm.  Good  Truck  Farm.  Good 
Fruit  Farm,  Good  Poultry  Farm.  Deposit  of 
Pink  Granite.  Deposit  of  Fine  Molding  Hand. 
Famous  Mprlug  of  Pure  Water.  Two  large 
houses  in  good  condition  |  big  barn  and  outhouses. 
Twenty-seven  miles  from  Boston.  Six  good  manu¬ 
facturing  village  markets  within  seven  miles ;  one 
mile  from  railroad  station,  post-office,  etc. 

Address  WM.  YOUNG.  J  r..  Hopkinton,  Mass. 


SAM’L  B.  WOODS,  LEWIS  D.  AYLETT. 

Mayor  City  of  Charlottes-  Formerly  Treasurer 

ville.  Va.  Commissioner  Georgia  Pacific  R.R. 

of  VlrginiL  VIRGINIA, 
ALBEMARLE  COUNTY. 


Any  Harness,  Halter  or  Strap  In  less  time, 
md  do  the  work  better  than  any  Harness 
maker  can,  AND 

C05TS  ONLY  HALF  A  CENT 

Sold  by  Grocers  and  Hardware  Dealers.  Cost 
only  25o  per  box  of  one  gross  (three  sixes.) 


BUFFALO  SPECIALTY  MFG.  CO., 

BUFFALO.  N.  Y. 


The  great  fruit,  grain  and  stock  raising  section  of 
the  State.  Winters  mild  and  short.  Scenery  beautiful. 
Health  fine.  Near  the  great  markets.  Educational 
advantages  unsurpassed. 

Land  Good  1  Prices  Cheap  !  Taxes  Low  ! 

Farms  and  City  propertyfor  sale.  Write  to 

WOODS  dk  AYLETT,  Charlottesville,  Va. 


CLAREMONT  Land  Association,  suV,ayrco°nv. 

Offers  600  choice  farms;  3,000  handsome  town 
lots  on  James  River,  with  terms  to  suit  purchasers 
Free  circular. 


I ‘arch  men  t  lined  palls  for  from  3  to  10 
lbs.  Send  for  terms.  Detroit  Paper 
Package  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


HOME 


STUDY  Thorough  ana  practlca 
**  1  w  **  *  instruction  given  by 
Mail  In  Book-keeping,  Business  Forms 
Arithmetic,  Penmanship,  Shorthand, 
etc.  Low  rates.  Distance  no  objection.  Circulars  free 
Bay abi  &  Stbattox,  415  Main  Street.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


WtLL 


JUI  I  LlLO Mining,  Ditohlng.  Pump. 
'tn(j,  Wind&Steam  Mach'y.  Encyclopedia  2 to. 

o  „  "The  American  Well  Works,  Aurora,  III. 

II-I3S.Canai. St., CHICAGO, ILL.  |  ’ 

Elm  Stbxet,  DALLAS,  TEXAS.  J  B,amoh  «««*••- 
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The  Language  of  Fowls. 

HOW  HENS  HOLD  CONVERSATION. 

Among-  all  races  oi  animals,  wild  or 
domesticated,  imitation  of  the  human 
voice  is  confined  to  a  few  species  of 
birds,  mostly  of  the  parrot  family,  and  a 
few  also  of  the  crow  and  starling  fami¬ 
lies.  Evidently  the  power  of  voice  did 
not  keep  pace  with  evolution  in  animal 
development,  as  it  is  entirely  wanting 
in  what  is  called  the  higher  order  of  ani¬ 
mals,  mammals.  That  language  in  birds 
is  not  entirely  confined  merely  to  imita¬ 
tion  is  proved  beyond  doubt,  as  its  exer¬ 
cise  is  frequently  connected  with  such 
circumstances  and  surrounding  objects 
as  to  show  on  the  part  of  the  feathered 
speakers  decided  intelligence  and  sus¬ 
ceptibility,  extending  far  beyond  what 
is  generally  understood  by  instinct.  In 
all  probability  poultry  (Gallus  Bankiva) 
are  gifted  with  the  greatest  variety  of 
expressive  sounds  of  distinct  meaning, 
perfectly  understood  by  all  their  own 
species,  and  many  of  them  by  other  birds 
and  animals. 

Taken  in  its  broad  sense,  language  is, 
as  Milton  says,  “  but  the  instrument  con¬ 
veying  to  us  things  useful  to  be  known.” 
The  unwritten  languages  of  savages  are 
as  much  to  them  as  the  refined,  written 
languages  of  civilization  are  to  us.  The 
language  of  poultry,  like  the  call  notes 
of  all  birds,  is  universal,  unchangeable. 
Cocks  or  hens  from  all  parts  of  the  world 
use  the  same  sounds  expressive  of  feelings, 
objects  and  passions,  varying  only  in  de¬ 
gree  with  size,  from  the  diminutive  Ban¬ 
tam  to  the  massive  Cochin.  These  great 
variations  in  voice  seem  to  have  escaped 
the  notice  of  early  naturalists.  Like  so 
many  other  wonders  in  nature,  it  was 
left  to  Gilbert  White  to  record  his  obser¬ 
vations  on  this  subject.  He  says  :  “  No 
inhabitants  of  a  yard  seem  possessed  of 
such  a  variety  of  expressive  and  so  copi¬ 
ous  a  language  as  common  poultry.”  It 
is  not  only  the  notes  sounded,  but  the 
meanings  given  by  modulation  and  inflec¬ 
tion  that  add  greatly  to  the  effect  of 
many  expressions. 

The  piping  of  the  newly-hatched  chick 
is  well  known  to  those  interested  in  the 
hatch  and  waiting  to  care  for  them,  and 
the  mother’s  assuring  “cluck,”  “cluck,” 
(the  rallying  call)  is  kjpt  up  as  long  as 
they  need  her  care.  As  the  chicks  grow 
larger,  the  piping  is  succeeded  by  a 
chirruping  note.  When  settling  to  rest 
under  the  mother’s  feathers,  there  is  a 
light  trilling  song  of  satisfaction,  but 
hear  how  quickly  this  is  changed  to  a 
cry  of  alarm  if  a  hand  is  thrust  under 
the  hen  to  pull  out  a  chick.  The  decla¬ 
mation  of  the  hen  is  also  very  decided, 
even  if  it  is  not  accompanied  with  a  sharp 
peck  to  enforce  its  meaning.  A  very 
amusing  change  of  topics  may  be  pro¬ 
duced  by  throwing  a  large  beetle  before 
the  chicks ;  not  only  will  these  utter 
a  shout  of  surprise,  but  the  hen  will  also 
give  her  advice  in  a  voice  that  says, 
“Look  out !  be  careful !”  Change  the  sub¬ 
ject  by  giving  them  a  little  nicety,  and 
see  how  quickly  Madame’s  voice  changes 
to  a  note  that  brings  up  all  stragglers 
to  participate  in  the  treat. 

There  seems  to  be  a  perfect  accord  be¬ 
tween  the  notes  of  the  hen  and  the 
understanding  of  her  family.  How  well 
the  little  things  know  a  note  of  warning 
at  the  approach  of  a  hawk  or  any  other 
dangerous  enemy  ;  see  how  quickly  they 
obey  and  take  shelter  under  the  mother, 
who  keeps  up  her  defiant  declamation  till 
danger  is  passed.  She  has  a  word  of 
warning  also  for  any  little  waif  that  may 
perchance  peep  into  the  coop.  Some¬ 
times  with  the  first  brood  in  spring,  the 
mother  will  be  inclined  to  leave  them 
before  they  have  age  or  confidence  enough 
to  care  for  themselves,  in  which  case  the 
forlorn,  whining  note  pining  for  her,  is 
perfectly  intelligible  to  any  one  ;  so  is 
also  the  sad,  pining  cry  of  a  sick  chick; 
one  accustomed  to  the  care  of  the  little 
things  can  almost  tell  if  it  is  a  cry  of 
death.  Who  could  believe  that  the  first 
croaking  and  gurgling,  as  heard  in  the 


voices  of  a  bullfrog  and  a  peacock,  would 
ever  culminate  in  that  clear,  ringing  crow 
which,  in  ancient  times  (when  there  were 
no  clocks)  summoned  all  good  people  to 
get  ready  for  another  day  ?  As  Gilbert 
White  has  it,  “  The  cock  has  been  dis¬ 
tinguished  in  all  ages  as  the  country¬ 
man’s  clock  or  alarm.”  The  poet,  too, 
compares  him  to  a  watchman  : 

The  crested  cock  whose  clarion  sounds 
The  silent  hours. 

As  he  develops  sufficient  importance 
he  sends  forth  notes  of  invitation  to  the 
gentler  sex  to  come  and  share  some 
dainty  morsel  or  perhaps  to  see  how 
nicely  he  can  bolt  it  himself.  No  sounds 
made  by  poultry  are  so  expressive  and 
almost  human  as  those  made  when  an  in¬ 
truder  approaches  their  roosts  at  night. 
Step  lightly  to  their  house  and  you  will 
hear  a  faint,  thrilling  noise  made  by  the 
cock  first,  and  answered  by  the  hens. 
This  long-drawn-out,  tremulous  sound 
seems  to  say,  “Listen!  What  is  that 
strange  noise  ?  ”  Should  you  approach 
near  enough  to  alarm  them,  a  sharp  tut, 
tut,  is  instantly  given  as  a  warning  of 
danger.  Catch  hold  of  a  bird  and  a  pierc¬ 
ing  cry  is  given  with  a  strong  powerful 
voice  which  cannot  be  mistaken  for  any 
other  sound.  The  former  part  of  this 
nocturnal  performance  is  very  prettily 
described  by  Simeon  Pease  Cheney  in  an 
article  “  Barnyard  Solos;”  it  is  given  with 
descriptive  musical  notes  with  minute 
analysis.  But  these  notes  are  not  in  one 
sense  musical,  so  that  a  piano  could  im¬ 
itate  them.  The  only  instrument  that 
can  define  such  peculiar  expressive 
sounds  is  the  violin,  and  that  in  the  hands 
of  an  Ole  Bull. 

The  loquacity,  of  the  cock  is  astonish¬ 
ing  if  one  listens  attentively.  When  sid¬ 
ling  up  to  a  hen  he  has  a  coaxing, 
whispering  delivery,  or  when  he  finds  a 
good  place  for  a  nest,  his  fine  muttering 
invitation  to  a  hen  is  exceedingly  char¬ 
acteristic.  So  is  the  talk  of  a  flock 
asking  for  food  when  starting  with  their 
feeder  to  the  corn-crib.  The  eye  of  the 
cock  is  continually  on  the  alert  for  an 
enemy,  so  solicitous  is  he  for  the  safety 
of  his  harem.  The  appearance  of  a  hawk 
is  announced  in  decided  terms,  instantly 
calling  the  attention  of  all  the  farmyard 
inhabitants. 

The  pullet  when  about  to  lay  utters  a 
very  pretty  cackle ;  if  disturbed  on  the 
nest  she  uses  an  entirely  different  ex¬ 
pression,  but  when  the  egg  is  laid  what 
rejoicing !  which  is  chorused  by  all  the 
family. 

These  sounds  do  not  include  all  the 
language  of  poultry  ;  there  is  probably  a 
reserve  for  remarkable  occasions.  I  was 
once  a  witness  to  one  unusual  demonstra¬ 
tion:  while  engaged  in  a  quiet  occupation 
in  an  outbuilding  on  a  warm,  sunny  day, 

I  heard  from  the  poultry  a  very  peculiar 
noise,  such  as  I  had  never  heard  before. 

I  hurried  out  to  ascertain  the  cause, 
when  I  found  a  lot  of  hens  all  forming  a 
circle  around  a  live  snake,  coiled  up,  not 
knowing  how  to  escape,  henry  hales. 

Mr.  Corn  Plant’s  Good  Luck. 

“  Well,  how  goes  it,  neighbor  Corn?” 
said  the  old  cow  as  she  looked  over  the 
pasture  fence  at  Mr.  Corn  Plant. 

“  Slowly,  friend  Cow,  slowly  !  They 
don’t  give  me  half  a  chance.” 

“  Nonsense  about  your  ‘  half  a  chance;’ 
why  don’t  you  plunge  in  and  do  some¬ 
thing  ?  Everybody  has  a  chance  in 
this  world  if  you  will  only  wake  up 
and  work.  Look  at  me — they  turn  me 
out  in  this  big  field  and  let  me  go.  Sup¬ 
pose  I  stood  still  and  whined,  would  I 
give  any  milk  ?  Not  much  !  I  have  to 
use  my  legs  and  hunt  up  food.  I  don’t 
stand  still ;  I  just  walk  around  and  ‘  get 
there ! ’ ”  • 

“  That’s  all  right  for  you  to  talk  that 
way,”  said  Corn  Plant,  “  but  I  can't  walk. 
I’m  just  tied  here  in  this  place.  When 
your  feed  gives  out  in  one  place,  all  you 
need  to  do  is  to  walk  off  somewhere  else 
where  it’s  better.  I  can’t.  I  must  just 
live  and  die  where  I  was  born.  I  am  as 
hungry  as  a  dog  right  now  ;  but  there’s 


no  food  in  this  soil.  If  I  could  walk  now 
I’ll  bet  I’d  make  a  bee  line  for  that  hill¬ 
side  back  of  the  barn,  where  the  best  of 
the  manure  pile  has  been  draining  out 
all  winter.  Wouldn’t  I  fill  up  there, 
though!  As  it  is,  that  manure  has  all 
leached  into  the  spring,  and  if  somebody 
ain’t  sick  before  fall,  I’ll  lose  my  guess. 
Why  don’t  they  give  me  a  chance  to  fill 
up  and  make  others  healthier  ?  ” 

“  What  a  growler  you  are!”  said  the 
cow.  “  Why  don’t  your  roots  spread  out 
and  be  alive  ?  If  those  roots  had  any 
energy  at  all,  they’d  keep  you  going  ?  ” 

“  Why  don’t  you  jump  over  that 
fence  ?  ”  retorted  Plant.  “  Because  it’s 
too  big  a  job  ?  My  roots  are  as  smart 
as  any,  but  they  can’t  bore  through  a 
brick.  This  land  wasn’t  half  plowed 
anyway — they  let  it  stand  till  it’s  all 
•baked  and  caked,  so  that  nothing  can  get 
through  it.  When  the  rain  softens  it  up 
and  the  roots  have  a  show,  out  comes 
the  farmer  with  a  big  plow  and  cuts  ’em 
all  off.  No  wonder  they’re  discouraged  ; 
how  would  you  thrive  with  one  leg 
broken  ?  ” 

“Oh!  You  make  me  weary,”  said  the 
cow.  “  I  have  no  time  to  listen  to  such 
talk,”  and  off  she  went  kicking  up  her 
heels  to  show  her  spirit. 

That  night  while  the  hired  man  was 
milking,  the  cow  aimed  her  tail  at  a  fly 
on  her  side.  The  hired  man’s  face  got 
between  the  tail  and  the  target.  Up  he 
jumped  and  proceeded  to  pound  the  cow 
over  the  back  and  legs  with  a  hoe  handle. 
He  did  such  a  good  job  that  next  morning 
the  cow  could  hardly  limp  out  of  the 
barn. 

“  What  ails  old  Poll?”  asked  the  farmer. 

“  Dunno,”  said  the  hired  man.  “  Guess 
she  muster  fell  on  that  slippery  rock 
outen  the  paster.” 

Old  Poll  limped  painfully  down  by  the 
fence. 

“Well,  how  do  you  like  being  crippled,” 
said  Corn  Plant.  “  Now  you  know  how 
it  is  yourself.  Now’s  the  time  for  you  to 
show  us  how  to  *  get  a-going.’  Come  now, 
where’s  your  energy  ?” 

But  the  old  cow  could  only  groan  and 
say,  “  I  think  you’re  awful  mean  !” 

“  Sam,”  said  the  farmer  when  he  came 
in  for  dinner,  ‘  ‘  go  down  and  give  that 
cow  a  good  feed  of  oil  meal.  After  dinner 
take  your  scythe  and  cut  her  an  armful  of 
grass.” 

Sam  was  hungry.  He  took  the  oil-meal 
and  hurried  to  the  pasture.  The  hired 
girl  was  drawing  a  pail  of  water  and  Sam 
turned  his  head  to  look  at  her.  He 
stubbed  his  toe  and  down  he  went,  spill¬ 
ing  the  oil  meal  on  the  ground  right 
around  Corn  Plant.  He  got  up  and 
scratched  it  into  the  ground  with  his  boot 
and  then  went  in  for  dinner. 

“  How’d  she  eat  her  meal,  Sam  ?” 

“  Fine,”  said  Sam  with  his  mouth  full. 

“  Can’t  make  out  what  makes  her  beller 
so  then — guess  she’s  thirsty.”  Old  Poll 
was  simply  trying  to  express  her  indig¬ 
nation  at  the  loss  of  her  meal. 

After  dinner  the  farmer  took  a  pail  of 
water  to  old  Poll.  She  wouldn’t  drink  it 
so  he  threw  it  on  the  ground — around  our 
friend  Corn  Plant. 

“  Beat’s  all  how  that  corn  grows,”  said 
the  farmer  a  few  weeks  later.  “  Some  of 
these  scientific  fellers  that  talk  about 
irrigation  and  ‘  soluble  plant  food’  ought 
to  see  that.  It’s  all  on  account  of  that 
deep  plowin’  I  gave  ’em.  But  for  that 
stump  there  I’d  a-given  that  hill  a  deeper 
touch  than  the  rest.  I’ll  bet  I’ll  get  an 
ear  on  that  hill  that’ll  take  a  prize.” 

Corn  Plant  chuckled  to  himself,  while 
old  Poll  winked  her  eye  as  she  reflected 
how  much  that  lame  leg  had  taught  her. 
*  *  * 

Tame  Birds  Killing  Insects. — R. 
Bingham  writes  to  Insect  Life  that  he 
found  great  trouble  in  keeping  his  glass 
garden  free  from  plant  lice  and  other  in¬ 
sects.  He  placed  an  Indigo  bird  in  the 
house,  and  it  soon  diminished  the  num¬ 
ber  of  wasps,  flies  and  lice.  He  thinks 
many  of  our  birds  might  be  domesti¬ 
cated  so  as  to  stay  in  the  out-door  gar¬ 
dens  during  summer  ,and  ^live  among 
house  plants  during  winter.^ 
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How  Far  North  will  it 
Thrive  ? 

Henry  Stewart  is.  I  think,  wrong1  when 
i  n  a  late  issue  of  The  Rural  he  says  that 
Crimson  Clover  will  not  succeed  in  any 
part  of  Pennsylvania.  I  have  sold  it  in 
quite  a  large  number  of  sections  through 
the  State,  and  nearly  all  purchasers  or¬ 
dered  seed  again  last  year,  some  saying 
that  the  clover  had  succeeded  so  well 
that  there  would  be  a  large  demand  for 
the  seed.  One  from  Wrightsville,  Pa., 
said  that  it  had  done  so  well  that  a  num¬ 
ber  would  sow  that  year.  I  have  had  good 
reports  of  it  west  and  a  little  northwest 
of  Chicago,  and  I  should  judge  that  the 
winters  there  are  just  as  hard  as  they  are 
in  Pennsylvania.  I  do  not  doubt  that 
once  in  a  while  winters  that  will  kill  it 
will  occur,  but  if  the  seed  is  put  in  on 
ground  well  prepared — 12  to  15  pounds 
to  the  acre — and  so  early  that  it  will  make 
a  good  growth  before  frost,  I  think  fail¬ 
ures  will  be  the  exception  instead  of  the 
rule.  Mr.  Stewart  does  not  say  at  what 
time  he  sowed  it,  but  from  his  saying 
that  it  made  only  a  fair  growth,  I  judge 
he  sowed  too  late.  I  believe  it  ought  to 
be  sowed  by  July  1  in  that  section,  per¬ 
haps  a  little  sooner.  As  farmers  sow  a 
great  deal  of  buckwheat  in  that  State,  I 
should  say  that  it  would  be  a  good  time 
to  seed  it  with  clover,  as  there  is  no  bet¬ 
ter  way  of  seeding  in  this  section  than 
sowing  after  buckwheat  is  in  and 
dragged,  and  then  going  over  the  ground 
with  a  good  roller.  It  is  a  plant  that  is  a 
great  blessing  in  any  section  where  it 
succeeds.  The  experiments  of  our  (Del.) 
station  gives  the  value  of  one  acre  of  a 
heavy  growth  of  clover  turned  under  for 
manure,  as  over  $20.  It  makes  a  splendid 
hay,  is  one  of  the  best  plants  for  soiling, 
and  is  used  to  quite  a  considerable  ex¬ 
tent  for  filling  our  silos  for  summer  feed. 
Tt  comes  very  early.  For  the  last  five  or 
six  years,  I  have  commenced  to  cut  it  for 
soiling  from  April  27  to  May  5.  Too  much 
cannot  be  said  of  it  where  it  thrives,  and, 
instead  of  trying  to  discourage  the  far¬ 
mers,  they  ought  to  be  induced  to  give 
it  more  than  an  ordinary  test.  p.  p.  w. 

The  New  Honey  Straw¬ 
berry. 

Few  persons  are  aware  that  in  the 
Sierra  Nevada  Mountains  there  is  a  var¬ 
iety  of  wild  strawberry  that  stands 
unrivaled  in  the  abundance  and  superior¬ 
ity  of  its  berries.  It  is  perfect-flowering 
and  is  exceedingly  valuable  as  a  fertilizer 
among  pistillates.  My  attention  was  first 
directed  to  it  by  a  Mr.  Smith  of  Laredo 
County,  California,  who  has  cultivated  it 
quite  a  long  time.  He  states  that  sevei’al 
years  ago  he  discovered  on  his  place  a 
wild  strawberry  plant  of  wonderful  pro¬ 
ductiveness,  that  bore  medium-sized  ber¬ 
ries  of  an  exquisite  flavor.  It  commenced 
to  bear  unusually  early,  considering  his 
location— about  3,000  feet  above  the  sea 
level — and  continued  fruiting  and  blos¬ 
soming  until  the  late  frosts  came.  He 
dug  25  of  the  plants  and  thoroughly  cul¬ 
tivated  them  the  next  year.  He  was  so 
struck  by  their  good  qualities  that  he 
immediately  started  a  patch  of  300  plants, 
and  the  following  season  (1891)  set  out  a 
patch  of  3,000  more. 

Last  year  when  I  visited  him  (July),  I 
found  himself  and  family  busily  engaged 
in  picking  berries.  Viewed  from  a  short 
distance,  enough  ripe  berries  were  visible 
to  give  the  entire  patch  a  beautiful  color¬ 
ing  ;  the  atmosphere  for  quite  a  long 
distance  around  was  charged  with  a 
delightful,  spicy  strawberry  aroma  ;  in 
fact,  I  know  of  no  other  variety  of  straw¬ 
berry  that  will  bear  comparison  with  this 
Californian  for  sweet  fragrance.  The 
berries  are  exceedingly  sweet,  juicy,  aro¬ 
matic  and  delicious,  melting  in  the  mouth 
without  a  particle  of  hard  core.  The 
fruit  is  oblong  in  shape,  and  when  fully 
ripe,  a  beautiful  bright  red.  The  leaves 
are  very  delicate  and  finely  cut,  and  in 
time  give  the  plant  a  rounding,  symmet¬ 
rical  contour.  The  berries  after  once 
starting  to  ripen  hang  very  thick  on  the 
plants.  I  counted  65  ripe  ones  on  a  single 
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plant,  and  found  numerous  young  shoots  I 
loaded  with  blossoms  and  all  sizes  of 
young  berries.  They  are  not  what  might 
be  termed  large,  but  by  proper  cultiva¬ 
tion,  berries  can  be  produced  that  are 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  length.  I 
know  by  experience  that  it  does  not  take 
long  to  pick  a  boxful. 

In  addition  to  the  above  good  qualities, 
the  plants  are  enormously  prolific,  and  in 
favorable  localities,  will  blossom  and  pro¬ 
duce  fruit  for  10  months  in  the  year.  In 
their  native  home  (the  Upper  Sierras) 
they  bear  eight  months  in  the  year,  and 
would  continue  longer  but  for  frosts  and 
snowy  weather.  They  are  wonderful 
propagators  of  their  own  kind,  and  one 
plant  will  throw  out  possibly  100  runners 
in  a  season.  Young  plants  just  set  out 
will  bear  a  good  crop  the  same  season. 
This  variety  of  wild  strawberry  is  one  of 
Nature’s  undefined  superior  varieties, 
which  now  and  then  crop  out,  showing 
that  by  careful  cultivation  a  very  super¬ 
ior  berry  can  be  produced.  All  know 
that  occasionally  there  is  met  with  a 
plant  that  is  more  thrifty  than  the  rest, 
and  which  produces  larger  berries ;  and 
it  is  one  of  these  that  originated  the 
variety  on  Mr.  Smith’s  place. 

California  wild  strawberries  in  their 
native  home,  grow  in  some  of  the  most 
unpromising  localities,  and  would,  no 
doubt,  thrive  well  on  soils  on  which  other 
varieties  would  fail.  On  account  of  its 
delicious  sweetness  and  delicate  straw¬ 
berry  aroma,  this  variety  will  be  know  n 
under  the  name  of  Honey  Strawberry. 
Again,  as  the  Honey  Strawberry  is  a 
perfect-flowering  variety,  the  field  for 
hybridizing  and  crossing  with  other  sorts 
to  produce  a  still  more  perfect  berry,  is 
almost  limitless,  and  I  expect  that  in  the 
near  future,  this  plant  will  play  a  prom¬ 
inent  part  in  the  strawberry  industry  of 
the  world.  s.  l.  watkins. 

|  No  doubt  a  variety  of  the  Alpine — Eos.] 

A  Gleaner’s  Notes. 

The  Milk  Reporter  quotes  :  The  dairy 
laws  of  New  York  need  amending,  and 
we  may  fairly  infer  from  the  context 
that  it  would  amend  them  by  lowering 
the  percentage  of  solids  required  to  con¬ 
stitute  pure  milk. — Rural  New-Yorker. 

The  Rural  has  a  wrong  impression  as 
to  the  Reporter's  idea  in  this  respect,  as 
we  are  decidedly  in  favor  of  no  standard, 
believing  an  equitable  one  to  be  an  im¬ 
possibility.  Pure  milk  varies  so  greatly 
in  its  component  parts  as  to  render  the 
fixing  of  a  standard  merely  guess-work. 
It  is  man  proposing  to  instruct  the  Lord 
as  to  how  much  fat,  etc.,  must  be  put  in 
a  given  quantity  of  milk  to  render  it 
suitable  for  use. — Milk  Reporter. 

The  Rural  protests  against  lugging 
Providence  into  this  matter.  What  we 
propose  is  to  instruct  the  milkman  in  re¬ 
lation  to  how  much  cream  he  may  pilfer 
from  the  milk.  At  present,  from  good 
milk,  he  may  steal  25  per  cent  and  yet  be 
guilty  of  no  crime  in  the  eyes  of  the  law. 
The  Reporter  would  remove  all  restraint 
and  admit  skimmed  milk  freely.  If  such 
were  the  rule,  our  milk  would  be  ceru¬ 
lean  in  hue  and  would  make  an  ad¬ 
mirable  anti-fat  medicine. 

Smoking  Out  Jack  Frost.— Several  in¬ 
stances  are  mentioned  by  the  Florida 
Dispatch  where  efforts  were  made  to  pre¬ 
vent  injury  from  late  frosts  by  filling  the 
air  with  a  thick  smoke.  On  one  occasion 
an  orange  grove  was  saved  by  burning 
several  hundred  tar  pots  in  it.  The  pots 
were  of  iron,  of  three  or  four  gallons’ 
capacity,  and  were  held  in  the  air  about 
two  feet  from  the  ground.  Each  had 
three  small  holes  in  the  bottom,  through 
which  the  coal  tar  dripped  on  to  a  fire, 
making  a  dense  smudge.  On  March  19 
and  20  there  was  a  sharp  cold  in  parts  of 
Florida  and  many  strawberry  growers 
tried  to  save  their  plants  by  smoking. 
Some  were  highly  successful,  while  others 
saw  no  benefit.  The  Dispatch  says  :  “It 
has  been  amply  proven  in  Florida  that  a 
smoke  of  sufficient  volume  on  a  still  night 
will  ward  off  several  degrees  of  frost. 
Rut  the  benefit  of  the  heat  itself  is  insig¬ 
nificant.  Some  fires  built  in  a  grove 
at  Lawtey  showed  before  morning  the 
laughable  farce  of  fire  on  one  end  of  a 
log  and  frost  on  the  other.” 
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We  want  you  to  help  us  increase  the  circulation 
of  The  It.  N.-Y.  In  return  we  will  give  you  an 
excellent  opportunity  to  collect  a  library  of  good 
and  useful  books.  Here  are  19  books  in  uniform 
handsome  cloth  binding  (with  design  same  as 
shown  by  cut),  averaging  550  pages  and  50  illustra¬ 
tions.  Retail  price  $2.50  to  $3.75  each.  We  will 
send  you  any  one  of  the  books  postpaid  on  receipt  of 
new  yearly  subscriptions  and  $4.50.  Total  retail  value  at  least,  $8.50 
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We  will  send  you  sample  book  and  package  of  papers  with  which  to  secure 
subscriptions,  on  receipt  of  $1.  Remember,  the  retail  price  of  these  books  is 
at  least  $2.50  each  and  from  that  to  $3.75.  You  can  if  preferred  sell  the  books  and 
the  subscriptions  for  the  price  of  the  books  alone  and  have  left  a  handsome  margin 
of  profit  for  yourself. 

THE  LIST  OF  HOOKS  FOLLOWS. 


These  are  very  popular,  copyrighted,  attractive  books ;  octavos  in  size  ;  aver¬ 
aging  550  pages.  Each  illustrated  with  steel  or  wood  engravings.  Handsomely 
bound  in  cloth  ;  ink  and  gilt,  side  and  back. 


BATTLE-FIELD  AND  HOSPITAL,  or 
Lights  and  Shadows  of  the  Great  Re¬ 
bellion.  Dr.  L.  P.  Brocket. 

NEW  YORK  BY  SUNLIGHT  AND  GAS¬ 
LIGHT.  J.  D.  McCabe,  Jr. 

ROBINSON  CRUSOE.  Daniel  Defoe. 

ACHIEVEMENTS  OF  STANLEY.  A 
complete  account  of  Stanley’s  remark¬ 
able  explorations,  including  his  trip 
down  the  Congo.  Hon.  J.  T.  Headley. 

LIFE  OF  GEN.  U.  S.  GRANT.  Ben 
Pcrley  Poore. 

BRITTLE  THREAD  OF  LIFE.  A  Hook 
on  Athletics  and  Hygiene.  .1.  F.  Ed¬ 
wards,  A.  M.,  M.  D. 

ROYAL  ROAD  TO  HAPPINESS.  J.  W. 
Barber. 

QUAINT  ALLEGORIES.  J.  W.  Barber. 

WISDOM  ILLUSTRATED.  J.  W.  Barber. 

HOME  MEMORIES.  A  beautiful  collec¬ 
tion  of  Poetry  and  Prose.  Mary  G. 
Clarke. 


INCIDENTS  OF  SHOT  AND  SHELL. 
The  stirring  events  of  the  war,  gathered 
by  the  U.  S.  Christian  Commission. 
Edw.  P.  Smith. 

PARABLES  UNFOLDED.  Wm,  Bacon 
Stevens,  D.  D, 

HEROINES  OF  THE  REBELLION,  or 
Heroic  Women  of  the  War.  Dr.  L.  P. 
Brocket. 

TODD’S  COUNTRY  HOMES,  or  Winning 
Solid  Wealth.  Sereno  Edwards  Todd. 

NIGHT  S  C  E  N  E  S  I  N  T  H  E  B I  B  L  E  . 
Sacred,  dramatic,  and  immensely  pop¬ 
ular.  Daniel  March,  I).  D. 

PRIVATE  MEMOIRS  OF  WASHING¬ 
TON.  Custis. 

HISTORY  OF.  ANIMALS.  500  illustra¬ 
tions.  Hinglcy. 

HISTORY  OF  BIRDS.  500  illustrations. 
Binglev. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  SEA. 


THE  “BEST”  LIGHT. 


The  Pittsburg  is  the  best  lamp  we  know 
anything  about.  We  did  not  know  that 
any  kerosene  light  could  be  so  beauti¬ 
fully  soft  and  strong — a  powerful  light 
without  glare 
and  flicker,  easy 
and  delightful  for 
tired  eyes.  Now 
we  are  convinced 
and  heartily  in 
dorse  all  the 
claims  so  far  test¬ 
ed.  The  lamp 
itself  is  a  thing  of 
beauty.  Here  is  a 
picture  of  perhaps 
the  handsomest  of 
the  series.  We 
would  be  glad  to 
send  one  to  every 
home  in  the  great 
Rural  family,  and  we  have  arranged  to 
furnish  our  subscribers  with  any  of  these 
lamps  at  special  rates.  Price,  $4  by  ex¬ 
press.  The  brass  lamp  above  figured, 
complete,  with  a  year’s  subscription,  for 
$4.25  ;  with  a  subscription  from  date  of 
receipt  to  December  31,  for  $3.75. 


PREMIUM  ENGLISH  DINNER  SET. 

(See  Illustration  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  December  26.) 

This  handsome  premium  we  are  certain 
will  be  welcomed  by  the  feminine  readers 
of  The  R.  N.-Y.  It  is  a  decorated  set  of 
113  pieces  of  English  china  ;  the  soft  gray 
colored  decorations  are  the  flowers  and 
foliage  of  daisies  and  wild  roses.  This 
is  a  strong,  durable  china,  pleasing  to 
the  eye  and  handsome  enough  for  any 
woman’s  table.  The  113  pieces  consist  of 
12  dinner  plates,  12  breakfast  plates,  12 
tea  plates,  12  soup  plates,  12  preserve 
plates,  12  butter  plates,  3  meat  dishes,  1 


soup  tureen  and  cover,  1  gravy  boat,  1 
pickle  dish,  2  vegetable  dishes,  1  sugar 
bowl,  1  creamer,  1  bowl,  1  jug,  12  cups, 
12  saucers,  1  pitcher,  1  tea-pot.  Retail 
Price  $21  to  $25.  Our  price,  including  a 
subscription  to  The  R.  N.-Y.,  only  $15, 
carefully  packed  and  shipped  by  freight, 
transportation  to  be  paid  by  subscriber. 
With  a  five  years'  subscription  for  $19.00. 
Given  as  a  premium  for  a  club  of  10  sub¬ 
scriptions,  accompanied  by  $25. 


A  CUP  OF  COFFEE 


from  our  premium  coffee  pot  will  brighten 
the  good  wife  and  send  the  husband  to  the 
fields  in  a  cheerful  frame  of  mind. 

It  saves  40  per  cent  over  ordinary 
methods  of  coffee  making. 

It  is  no  more  trouble  than  the  ordinary 
coffee  pot  and  insures  delicious  coffee. 


aroma  or 
strength  t  o 
escape. 

It  filters  the 
coffee,  mak¬ 
ing  it  bright 
and  clear, 
and  allows 
no  sediment. 

It  keeps  the 
boiling  water 
in  contact 
with  the  cof- 
f  e  e  grounds 
the  proper 
time  for  extracting  all  the  aroma  and 
strength  and  none  of  the  bitterness. 

The  coffee  pot  is  handsomely  nickel- 
plated  and  has  a  wooden  handle.  Price 
$1.20,  by  express.  This  is  the  two-quart 
size,  holding  three  to  seven  cups.  With  a 
yearly  subscription  to  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  $2.25  ;  with  a  subscription  from 
receipt  of  order  to  Dec.  31,  only  $1.50. 
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Send  for  circulars  and  catalogue. 
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FREE. 


Df  the  late  owner  the  property  Is  now  ottered  for  sale 
ivt  ft  moderate  price  In  settlement  of  his  estate  by 
the  executor  In  trust.  Enquire  of  C.  I*.  WHITE, 
nt  Deacon  Chamberlain’s.  Westborough,  near  the 
premises;  THUS.  WHITE,  135  Hicks  St.,  Brooklyn, 
or  SO  Burling  Slip,  New  York. 


ECLIPSE  CORN  PLANTER 


LONG  ISLAND  DRYING  COMPANY. 

Result  of  Feeding  our  DRIED  BREWERS'  GRAINS  ernment  Ag’l  Station,  Amherst,  Mass. 


Average  dally  ration  for  each  Cow. 

(Same  live  cows  In  each  test.) 

August  (i  to  August  17,  August  21  to  September  3,  1891, 
respectively. 

Average  dally  yield  of  Milk  from  5  Cows . 

Average  dally  yield  of  Cream . 

Average  yield  of  cream  per  quart  of  milk . 

Net  Cost  (after  deducting  value  of  manure)  of  feed 

for  production  of  one  quart  of  milk . 

Average  Weight  of  Cows  at  close  of  feeding  test . 


limn .  8  lbs.  j  Dried  Brewers'  G'n,  3  lbs. 

Corn  meal . 3  lbs.  Corn  meal .  3  lbs. 

Gluten  meal .  8  lbs.  Gluten  ineal .  3  lbs. 

Hay .  6  lbs.  Hay .  5  lbs. 

Soja  beans(green)!)l  lbs.  Soja  beans  (green)  47  lbs. 

51.88  quarts.  53.82  quarts. 

8.22  quarts.  9.03  quarts. 

0.10  quarts.  0.17  quarts. 

1.70  cents.  j  1.58  cents 

885  lbs.  I  905  lbs. 


For  scientific  feeding  directions,  prices  and  grain,  address 
LONG  ISLAND  DRYING  COMPANY,  Johnson  mid  Morgan  Avenues,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


In  writing  to  advertisers  please  always  mention 
TDK  Rui  AL. 


Don’t  Buy 

A  Ton  of  Phosphate 

That  doe*  tv  i  contain  the  ele¬ 
ments  tl>  ou  need  to  apply 
to  the  ^  s  on  your  farm  in 
order  t  ^  cure  the  best  crops 
as  to  ntity  and  quality;  for 
one  i  important  as  the  other 
whe  t  crops  are  marketed, 
r  .  buy  a  ton  of  “  phosphate  ” 
SSp  .xpect  to  obtain  the  same  good 
>*>  •’*  as  from  the  Stockbridge  Spe- 
Manures  because  the  Stock- 
®  dge  not  only  go  f  urther  and  cost 
,ss  per  acre,  but  furnish  to  grow¬ 
ing  crops  at  the  right  time,  in  the 
right  forms,  and  in  the  right  propor¬ 
tions  all  the  elements  they  need  for 
perfect  maturity. 

That  wise  farmer  who  wants  to  do 
a  profitable  business  on  his  farm 
this  year  and  for  the  future  will 
send  for  our  little  pamphlet  “  Good 
Crops  or  Poor  Ones,”  mailed  free. 

DnU/VCD  Fertilizer  Boston 
DU  VtALU  COMPANY,  NEVJNyORK 

“  We  state  what  we  sell ,  and  sell 
k  what  we  state. tf  /y. 

k,  J 


Special  Notice ! 

We  regret  very  much  to  an¬ 
nounce  that,  notwithstanding 
our  supply  of  the 

FREEMAN  POTATO 

amounted  to  several  thousand 
bushels,  and  was,  we  thought, 
ample  to  fill  all  orders,  owing 
to  a  demand,  unprecedented 
since  the  introduction  of  the 
early  Rose,  we  are 

SOLD  OUT. 

Can  now  only  fill  orders  for  sin¬ 
gle-pound  packages,  by  mail,  at 
$i  per  pound,  and  must  refund 
money  sent  us  for  larger  quan¬ 
tities. 

WM.  m:\KV  9141ILG, 


SEEDSMENS’ 


Directory,  JJ5c. 
C.  J.  BARLESS, 
Rose,  N.  Y. 


WhatDoYouWanttoBuy? 

Wc  will  sc-l  without  cost  to  you,  Catalogues,  Price 
Lists,  and  Information  concerning  anything  you  wish 
to  buy,  In  the  line  of  FARM  TOOLS  or  FARM 
MACHINERY. 

PARET,  WILLEY  &  CO., 

[  205  Broadway.  New  York,  N.  Y. 


tIPlfCT  MILLS,  Drag  Saws,  Circle  Raws, 
lulVC  I  Hok.sk  Powers,  for  Farm  orMiliuso- 
.  C.  M  \CIIINKKY  CO.,  Battle  Creek,  Michigan 
a-ne  THIS  I'Al'KR  *itn  tlm.jou  write. 


No  System  or  Method 

CAN  COMPARE  FAVORABLY  WITH  THE 


ECLIPSE  CORN  PLANTER  CO., 

Fnfield,  Grafton  Co.,  -  New  Hampshire, 


,p  BiL«s  Corn  Planter  and  Fertilizer. 


’erfect  work  whether 
stony,  sward  or  mellow 
.  /—  -  land.  ^ 


^^*‘Timo  saved. 
Better  work. 
Quicker  results. 
Made  only  by 

Ames  Plow  Co., 

BOSTON  ANB 

NEW  YORK. 


OUR  MANUAL 


Canada  Ilardwood  Unleached 

ASHES 


Our  long  experience  enables  us  to  select  the  best 
In  the  market. 

THE  FOREST  CITY  WOOD  ASH  CO., 
London,  Ont.,  Canada. 

Address  all  letters  from  United  States  to  SOUTH 
SUDBURY,  MASS. 
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Will  plant  Corn,  Beans.  Peas  and  Beet  Seed  In  hills, 
drills  and  checks,  In  distances  desired.  It  Is  the  only 
Planter  that  will  distribute  all  fertilizers,  wet  or  dry, 
with  a  certainty.  In  different  amounts,  each  side  of 
seed.  Send  for  circulars. 
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FARM  TOPICS. 


LIVE  STOCK  AND  DAIRY. 


A  Maryland  Farmer's  Business . 

Chemicals  and  Celery,  VI . 

Bringing  Youth  to  an  Old  Meadow . 

A  Little  Ensilage  Talk . 

Fertilizers  on  Melons . 

Shall  We  Haul  Weedy  Manure . 

Does  Corn  Need  Nitrogen  '! . 

Cheap  Fertilizers . 

Virtues  of  Crimson  Clover . 

Suppose  the  Soli  Needs  Potash . 

How  Far  North  Will  Crimson  Clover  Thrive  ?, 


A  DADE  OUMIPC  A  very  peculiar  place 
|f  JinC,  UlimiULi  for  sale— On  the  west¬ 
ern  border  of  Westborough,  and  the  eastern  border 
of  Grafton,  Worcester  County,  Mass.,  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  tracts  of  land  to  be  found  In  the 
State.  H  is  an  elevated  table  of  peat  ground,  with 
an  Island  of  five  or  six  acres  near  the  center  of  solid 
upland,  upon  which  a  dwelling  house  and  barn  are 
located,  comprising  altogether  112  acres.  About  40 
years  ago,  the  owner  at  that  tlmo  expended  a  large 
sum  In  draining  the  land.  This  was  effocted  by 
means  of  dttcheB  terminating  In  deep  cuts  through 
the  adjacent  high  ground  surrounding  the  tract  into 
a  low  valley,  whereby  the  peat  meadows  have  been 
so  completely  drained,  that  teams  of  horses  or  oxen 
with  plows  and  carts,  can  traverse  and  cultivate  the 
surface,  a  thing  Impossible  before  this  drainage  was 
accomplished.  For  want  of  cultivation  the  land  is 
now  largely  overgrown  with  a  growth  of  young  forest 
trees  The  soil  abounds  with  that  peculiar  astringent 
quality  which  gratifies  the  natural  Instinct  of  the 
strawberry  plant,  In  consequence  Of  which  the  wild 
strawberry  here  flourishes  wherever  the  grass  and 
shrubbery  give  It  a  chance  to  grow.  Heavy  crops  of 
fine  hay  are  produced  by  an  admixture  or  top-dress¬ 
ing  of  common  earth  or  loam  with  the  muck  soil 
of  the  place.  To  an  enterprising  horticulturist  or 
farmer,  with  a  taste  for  experimental  cultivation, 
this  place  presents  an  opportunity  not  often  found. 
It  Is  also  specially  adapted  to  the  purpose  of  a  game 
and  trout  preserve.  In  consequence  of  the  decease 


OXFORD  BASKET  WORKS, 

Oxford,  Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y., 
MANUFACTURES  THE  BEST 
Berry  Oral**,  Beach,  Grape  and  Berry 
Basket*.  Illustrated  Catalogue  free. 


Also  manufacturers  of  Mowers,  Rakes,  Hay  Presses, 
Feed  Cutters,  Plows,  etc.  Address 

Ann  Arbor  Agricultural  Co., 

ANN  ARBOR,  MICH. 


For  full  particulars  address 
ST.  JOHN8VILLK  AGR’L  WORKS, 
St.  Job.nsYille,  Montgomery  Co„  New  York, 
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THE  FARMERS  OFF  PARADE. 

‘‘For  we  want  their  votes;  we  want ’em,  and  we're 
goln’  to  have  'em,  too, 

If  pension  planks  are  strong  enough  to  pull  the  party 
through; 

We're  goln'  In  for  victory,  we  don’t  care  what  we  do, 
And  we’re  ‘  holdin’  up  ’  the  farmers  In  the  morning!  ’’ 
Atlanta  Constitution. 

Men  who  lay  wagers  hatch  disappoint- 
rnen ts. — Washington  Star. 

At  the  Toll  Gate. — Collector  :  “What 
you  got  in  that  cart  ?”  “  Half  a  sheep.” 

“  Alive  or  dead  ?” — II  Motto  7 >cr  Itldcre. 

Maud  :  “  What  a  terrible  fate  drown¬ 
ing  is!”  Mabel:  “Yes;  it  would  just 
kill  me  to  die  that  way.” — Harvard  Lam¬ 
poon. 

When  eggs  were  placed  in  the  new 
tariff'  it  was  with  a  patriotic  desire  to 
throw  off  the  foreign  yolk. — Boston 
Tramcriot. 

Drummer:  “Why  did  Jeweler  Frye 
request  that  a  bottle  of  acid  be  placed 
in  his  coffin?”  Manager:  “He  was 
skeptical  about  the  golden  stair.” — 
Jeweler's  Weekly. 

Doctor:  “H’m!  You  are  run  down, 
sir.  You  need  an  ocean  voyage.  What 
is  your  business?”  Patient:  “Second 
mate  of  the  Anne  Marie,  just  in  from 
Hong  Kong.” — Brooklyn  Life. 

Judge  :  “  What  sort  of  a  man,  now, 
was  it  you  saw  commit  the  assault  ?”  Con¬ 
stable  :  “  Sure,  your  honor,  he  was  a 
small,  insignificant  eratur  about  your  own 
size,  your  honor!” — Tul-Blts. 

Maud:  “That  murderer  to  whom 

we’ve  been  sending  flowers  at  the  jail  is  a 
mean,  cruel  imposter  !  ”  Amy  :  “  Why — 
what — ”  “He  turns  out  to  be  innocent, 
after  all.  All  our  sympathy  was  wasted.” 
Boston  News. 

“It  seems  to  me  that  the  government 
ought  to  pension  all  sonsof  veterans  who 
were  born  since  the  war.”  “Why!” 
“  Think  of  the  risks  the  poor  boys  ran  ? 
If  their  fathers  had  been  killed  they 
might  never  have  been  horn.” — Buffalo 
'Express. 


§  COOLEY  CREAMERS, 

I11  (lie  exhaustive  separation  oft  lie  cream  from  tlie  milk. 

The  only  submerged  or  water  sealed  method  of 
raising  cream,  skimmed  milk  analyzed  by  the 
Vt.  Lxperlmeui  Vi’  ation  showed  less 
than  one-lwentleth  of  one  per  cent,  of  fat,  viz : 

N«.  I— .04  of  1  per  cent,  of  fat. 


2—  .05  of 

3—  .00  of 

4—  .05  of 

5 —  (Mi  of 


per  cent, 
per  cent, 
per  cent, 
per  cent. 


It  gets  all  the  butter  fat  from  the  milk, and  makes  Butter  that  has  taken 
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Medicine  for  Plant  Diseases. 

On  this  page  are  shown  two  more  pictures  from 
Prof.  Maynard’s  excellent  bulletin  on  spraying.  Fig. 
150  shows  a  bunch  of  grapes  from  a  sprayed  and  one 
from  an  unsprayed  vine.  The  vines  were  sprayed 
April  23  with  the  Bordeaux  mixture — other  parts  of 
the  vineyard  being  sprayed  at  the  same  time  with 
sulphate  of  copper  and  sulphate  of  iron.  On  May  20 — 
just  before  the  blossoms  opened,  and  again  on  June 
13,  just  after  the  fruit  had  set, 
the  vines  were  again  sprayed  with 
the  Bordeaux  mixture  with  the 
addition  of  Paris-green — in  the 
proportion  of  one  pound  to 
200  gallons.  July  6  they  were 
sprayed  with  the  Bordeaux 
mixture  alone  and  on  August 
7  with  the  ammoniacal  car¬ 
bonate  of  copper.  If  the 
weather  had  been  moist,  the  last 
named  solution  would  have  been 
used  again  about  July  20.  As  for 
results,  Fig.  150,  shows  what 
effect  the  spraying  had  on  the 
fruit.  Fig.  151  shows  three  rows 
of  Delaware  grape  vines  in  a  vine¬ 
yard  at  Fitchburg,  Mass.  The 
middle  row  was  not  sprayed — 
while  the  other  two  were.  The 
sprayed  rows  retained  perfectly 
healthy  foliage  and  ripened  a 
good  crop  of  fruit,  while  the  un¬ 
sprayed  row  lost  nearly  all  its 
foliage  and  the  fruit  failed  to 
ripen  at  all.  About  May  1  these 
grape  vines  were  sprayed  with 
the  Bordeaux  mixture.  On  June 
17  and  25  they  were  sprayed  with 
the  ammoniacal  carbonate  of  cop¬ 
per  and  on  July  8  with  the  Bor¬ 
deaux  mixture.  This  picture 
gives  a  view  of  a  characteristic 
bit  of  New  England  scenery.  The 
experiments  with  the  Delaware 
grapes  were  conducted  by  Mr.  G. 

B.  Andrews.  On  some  of  his 
vines,  even  where  he  used  the 
fungicides,  black  rot  was  very 
prevalent.  Prof.  Maynard  thus 
explains  how  the  disease  may 
have  “dodged  the  medicine.” 

“We  must  understand  that  this 
and  most  other  parasitic  fungi 
grow  only  under  conditions  of 
moisture  and  high  temperature, 
and  that  the  spores  are  destroyed 
only  by  coming  in  contact  with 
the  soluble  copper  solutions. 

Now,  if  at  any  time  during  the 
early  summer,  such  conditions  of 
temperature  and  moisture  should 
occur  after  a  rain  that  had  re¬ 
moved  the  little  soluble  fungicide 
there  may  be  in  the  Bordeaux 
mixture,  the  spores  of  the  disease 
would  grow  rapidly  and  it  would 
take  but  a  few  days  to  destroy 
all  the  fruit  in  a  large  vineyard.  Such  conditions  did 
occur  between  the  first  spraying  of  the  vines,  May  5 
to  7  and  June  17.  In  that  time  there  were  12  days 
when  it  was  cloudy  or  rainy  and  high  temperature 
prevailed  for  several  days  at  a  time  at  different  in¬ 
tervals.  The  same  occurred  at  other  intervals  of 
spraying.” 

“  If)  during  any  of  these  intervals  and  especially  the 
last,  there  was  dew  or  moisture  in  small  drops  on  the 
foliage,  the  spores  would  grow  very  rapidly,  for  the 


interval  between  the  times  of  application  of  the  fun¬ 
gicides  was  nearly  six  weeks,  and  even  light  rains  in 
that  time  would  have  removed  all  the  fungicides. 
Then  another  precaution  should  have  been  taken,  that 
of  spraying  the  vines  and  trellises  and  perhaps  the 
ground  under  them,  with  strong  solutions  of  sulphate 
of  copper  or  sulphate  of  iron  before  the  leaves  un¬ 
folded,  to  destroy  all  spores  that  might  have  survived 
the  winter  in  these  places.” 


In  this  bulletin  (No.  17  Massachusetts  Experiment 
Station),  results  of  several  experiments  with  pota¬ 
toes  are  given.  In  one  case  I'aris-green  was  used 
with  the  Bordeaux  mixture— one  pound  to  200  gallons. 
This  killed  the  potato  beetles  anti  also  kept  the  vines 
green  much  longer  than  those  unsprayed.  With  a 
barrel  pump  placed  in  a  one-horse  dump  cart  10  or  12 
rows  were  sprayed  at  once,  and  with  the  device  illus¬ 
trated  on  page  260,  probably  a  wider  space  even  than 
this  could  be  sprayed, 


THE  INTERVIEW. 

Wheat  After  Potatoes. 

A  FERTILIZER  FARMER  TALKS. 

When  to  seed;  potato  diapers  as  plows;  how  to  measure 
far  placing  bags  ;  how  much  seed  ?  What  fertilizers  ? 
What  about  stable  manure  ? 

One  of  the  best  farmers  in  this  part  of  the  country  is 
Dr.  W.  S.  Coombs  of  Freehold,  N,  J.,  a  member  of  the 
New  Jersey  State  Board  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  Dr.  Coombs  is  a  fertilizer 
farmer.  He  has  about  200  acres 
and  raises  about  the  same  crops 
as  Mr.  Lewis,  viz.,  corn,  potatoes, 
wheat  and  hay.  lie  keeps  much 
more  stock  than  Mr.  Lewis, 
otherwise  his  methods  are  much 
the  same,  that  is,  he  uses  all 
stable  manure  on  corn,  and  heavy 
dressings  of  fertilizers  on  pota¬ 
toes.  Dr.  Coombs  has  been  very 
successful  with  his  wheat.  The 
It.  N.-Y.  recently  interviewed  him 
with  regard  to  this  crop  with  the 
following  result.  It  is  printed 
now  when  potatoes  are  being 
largely  planted  because  in  the 
doctor’s  rotation  the  success  of 
the  wheat  depends  largely  upon 
the  fertilization  and. cultivation 
of  the  potatoes. 

“  How  do  you  prepare  your 
land?  ” 

“  When  the  field  has  not  been 
in  potatoes  and  requires  plowing 
we  aim  to  plow  as  soon  after 
harvest  as  the  rain  will  admit, 
the  object  being  to  get  the  land 
in  as  perfectly  mellow,  fine  tilth 
as  possible,  particularly  at  the 
surface,  and  to  get  the  field  clear 
from  weeds.  When  the  field  has 
been  in  potatoes  we  do  not  plow 
for  wheat.  We  always  dig  pota¬ 
toes  with  a  horse  potato  digger, 
and  after  this  we  complete  the 
preparation  of  the  field  for  wheat 
with  a  spring-tooth  harrow  or 
with  a  cultivator  and  an  Acme  or 
other  good  pulverizing  and  crush¬ 
ing  harrow,  and  afterwards  a 
Thomas  smoothing  harrow.” 

“How  do  you  apply  the  ferti¬ 
lizer  and  the  seed?” 

“  We  use  a  grain  drill  six  feet 
in  width  with  eight  or  nine  tubes. 
As  usual  with  these  drills,  the  seed 
and  fertilizer  are  put  in  separate 
compartments,  but  they  pay  out 
together  through  the  tubes  in 
rows  seven  to  nine  inches  apart 
and  are  covered  to  the  depth  of 
two  to  three  inches.  With  a  little 
figuring  on  the  size  of  the  field  it 
is  very  easy  to  place  the  bags  of 
fertilizer  at  such  distances  apart 
as  to  easily  keep  the  drill  sup¬ 
plied.  Of  course  the  rate  per  acre  at  which  it  is  de¬ 
sired  to  apply  the  fertilizer  is  regulated  by  adjusting 
the  slot  in  the  drill.  Having  adjusted  the  drill  to  the 
gauge  of  500  pounds  per  acre,  we  fill  the  fertilizer  com¬ 
partments  of  the  drill  with  a  bag  of  fertilizer,  say  200 
pounds.  Now  if  the  field  is  725  feet  in  the  direction 
the  grain  drill  is  to  run,  then  the  trip  across  and  back 
would  be  1,450  feet,  and  at  12  feet  wide,  twice  the 
width  of  the  (Mil,  would  be  8,700  square  feet,  which 
is  Just  one-fifti)  of  »D  acre  (43,560  square  feet);  fivq  q{ 


Three  Rows  of  Delaware  Grape  Vines — Middle  Row  Unsprayed.  Fig.  151. 
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these  round  trips  will  have  paid  out  500  pounds  of  fer¬ 
tilizer  and  will  have  covered  just  one  acre.  The  bags 
(200  pounds  each)  of  fertilizer  in  this  case  are  placed 
every  24  feet  from  the  point  of  starting,  each  bag  suf¬ 
ficing  for  two  round  trips.” 

“  What  quantity  of  seed  do  you  use  ?  ” 

“  The  quantity  of  seed  we  use  per  acre  varies,  and 
necessarily  so,  with  the  variety  of  seed;  also  with 
early  or  late  seeding.  We  have  used  one  variety, 
Martin  Amber,  at  only  three  pecks  per  acre,  and  yet 
there  could  be  seen  no  difference  at  any  of  the  later 
stages  of  the  growth  of  the  crop  between  this  and 
another  piece  where  1  %  bushel  of  the  variety  Fultz 
had  been  sown  ;  nor  was  there  any  difference  in  the 
yield.  In  late  sowing  where  the  tillering  is  not  apt  to 
be  so  good  there  should  be  an  increased  quantity  of 
seed  used.  Of  late  we  have  been  using  Rochester  Red, 
and  at  the  rate  of  two  bushels  per  acre.  T  like  to  get 
my  wheat  all  sown  by  September  27.  This  is  early 
enough  to  admit  of  a  good  start  before  winter,  and  it 
is  lat<»  enough  when  well  fed  with  fertilizer  to  have  a 
good  ehance  to  escape  the  Hessian  fly  and  other  in¬ 
jurious  insects.  Since  we  have  used  fertilizers  instead 
of  farm  manure  on  the  wheat,  I.  in  common  with 
nearly  all  grain-growers,  sow  very  much  later  than 
formerly.” 

“  What  kind  of  fertilizers  do  you  use,  and  how  much 
per  acre  for  wheat  ?  Also  when  the  preceding  crop 
has  been  liberally  fertilized  ?” 

“  Of  late  years  I  have  invariably  followed  my  potato 
crop  with  wheat,  and  as  I  fertilize  the  potatoes  liber¬ 
ally,  say,  1,500  to  2,000  pounds  of  potato  manure  per 
acre,  I  do  not  use  much  fertilizer  on  the  wheat  crop, 
finding  from  experience  that  enough  of  the  plant  food 
from  the  potato  manure  is  left  to  insure  the  wheat  and 
subsequent  grass  crops.  I  use  the  complete  manure, 
“A”  brand,  say,  250  to  300  pounds  per  acre.  If  the 
field  has  not  been  in  potatoes  or  other  crop  that  has 
been  liberally  manured,  then  I  use  the  complete 
manure  for  heavy  soils,  500  pounds  per  acre,  or  the 
complete  manure  for  general  use.  This  may  seem  a 
large  quantity  of  a  high-grade  complete  manure  to  use 
on  the  wheat,  but  I  am  led  to  adopt  it  as  the  result  of 
a  practical  experience  in  my  early  use  of  these  fertili¬ 
zers.  After  making  a  few  rounds  with  the  drill  we 
found  that  there  was  not  enough  fertilizer  going  out, 
only  150  pounds,  and  we  opened  the  gauge  wider  to 
250  pounds,  and  after  a  few  more  rounds  wider  still  to 
400  pounds;  and,  finally,  the  last  few  rows  the  appli¬ 
cation  was  500  pounds  per  acre.  The  result  in  the 
growth  and  harvest  of  this  crop  showed  plainly  the 
advantages  of  the  increased  quantity  ;  the  field  pre¬ 
sented  almost  the  appearance  of  successive  steps.  I  t 
was  just  such  an  experience  with  potatoes  that  led  me 
to  go  from  400  pounds,  and,  finally,  up  to  1,500  to  2,000 
pounds  per  acre.” 

“  What  quantity  of  farm  marnire  for  wheat  per  acre 
do  you  use  with  or  without  fertilizers  ?” 

“  I  do  not  use  farm  manure  for  wheat.  What  I  have 
I  use  on  corn  ;  sometimes  on  grass  lands  after  mowing.  ” 

“What  has  been  your  yield  of  wheat,  rye  and  grass?” 

“Some  years  I  have  reached  as  high  as  37  to  40  bushels 
per  acre  on  an  entire  piece  in  favorable  seasons ;  on 
portions  of  the  field,  single  acres,  over  40  bushels.  In 
poor  seasons  the  crops  runs  down  to  15  to  20  bushels 
per  acre,  but  this  is  seldom.  With  grass  it  is  a  rare 
thing  to  fail.  On  large  fields,  50  or  60  acres,  I  average 
1  )4  to  two  tons  per  acre  ;  the  average  on  portions  of 
the  field  is  two  to  three  tons  per  acre.” 

“  IIow  would  you  vary  your  method  for  rye  ?” 

“  Only  to  the  extent  of  reducing  the  quantity  of 
fertilizer  used  about  one-half.” 

“  How  would  you  vary  your  method  for  seeding  to 
grass  without  grain?  ” 

“  I  would  not  omit  the  grain  when  seeding  to  grass, 
as  it  would  be  next  to  impossible  to  keep  down  the 
weeds.” 

“  Do  you  buy  New  York  manure?  If  so,  at  what 
price?  ” 

“  I  have  not  for  years  bought  New  York  city  stable 
manure.  While  I  can  get  the  right  kind  of  fer¬ 
tilizers  at  the  present  prices  I  would  not  want  to  buy 
manure  at  anything  like  the  prices  asked.  I  would 
not  use  it  on  wheat  or  potatoes. 

Farmers  as  Commercial  Florists. 

ANY  PROFIT  IN  THE  BUSINESS  ? 

The  business  of  growing  flowers  for  the  market  has 
made  wonderful  strides  in  the  last  decade.  As  wealth 
lias  concentrated  in  the  large  cities,  it  has  tended  to 
produce  a  spread  of  aesthetic  taste,  and  with  this,  has 
furnished  the  power  to  amply  indulge  such  tastes, 
without  regard  to  the  expense.  Hence  the  demand 
for  flowers  has  been  enormously  increased  of  late  yeais 
and  hence  a  corresponding  development  in  the  business 
of  growing  them, 

From  time  to  time  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  been  in  receipt 
of  inquiries  in  relation  to  the  flower  trade.  These  in¬ 
quiries  cover  a  wide  ground.  Tt  is  desired  to  know  if 


it  be  possible  for  farmers  and  gardeners,  or  their  fam¬ 
ilies,  to  spend  a  part  of  their  time  in  growing  flowers 
for  the  city  trade — what  the  necessary  houses  for 
growing  them  cost,  what  flowers  are  best  for  amateur 
growers  to  handle,  how  they  can  be  sold,  can  ladies  do 
such  work,  etc.,  etc. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  gardeners,  or  others, 
who  have  the  necessary  leisure,  can  profitably  grow 
flowers  for  the  markets  of  the  large  cities,  always  as¬ 
suming  that  they  are  not  situated  at  points  so  remote 
that  express  charges  would  not  be  too  onerous. 

There  is  practically  no  demand  for  flowers  grown  in 
the  open  air — summer  flowers.  The  city  florists  have 
more  than  enough  for  this  very  limited  trade.  After 
June  1,  the  exodus  of  city  people  to  the  rural  districts 
begins,  and  before  July  1,  a  very  large  part  of  the 
flower  buying  community  are  out  in  the  woods,  or  by 
the  sea  shore. 

A  greenhouse,  18  or  20  feet  wide  by  100  feet  in  length, 
with  boiler,  hot-wrater  pipes  for  heating,  all  complete, 


Portable  Roof  for  Hay  Stack.  Fig.  152. 


can  be  constructed  for  about  SI, 200,  where  the  work  is 
done  by  contract.  Where  the  farmer  can  do  a  large 
part  of  the  work  himself,  the  cost  may  be  materially 
decreased,  as  much  of  this  expense  is  for  labor.  Having 
a  definite  plan  and  specifications,  with  the  help  of  a 
carpenter,  the  farmer  ought  to  put  up  his  hothouse  at 
a  price  much  below  the  figures  named.  Smaller  houses 
cost  more  in  proportion,  if  furnished  with  hot- water 
heating  apparatus,  which  we  believe  most  florists  to¬ 
day  consider  best,  and  they  also  think  a  house  of  100 
feet  in  length  is  most  economical  in  other  respects. 
From  these  figures  an  idea  can  be  obtained  as  to  the 
cost  of  smaller  houses. 

If  any  farmer  is  contemplating  steam  heating  appar¬ 
atus  for  his  home,  he  can  very  cheaply  add  a  green¬ 
house.  Tt  will  only  be  necessary  to  put  in  a  boiler  a 
little  larger  than  his  house  demands,  and  it  will  fur¬ 


nish  steam  for  the  greenhouse  as  well  as  the  residence. 
The  steam  may  be  conveyed  in  pipes  wrapped  in  non¬ 
conductors  of  heat  and  laid  below  ground  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  distance  with  very  little  loss  of  heat.  If  it  be 
not  desired  to  expend  much  money,  small  greenhouses 
may  be  built,  and  the  heat  furnished  by  flues  running 
through  the  beds,  as  was  described  on  page  139  of  The 
Rural.  It  is  well  in  selecting  a  site  for  a  greenhouse, 
to  secure  one  sheltered  from  the  severest  winds  and 
one  where  the  sunshine  will  be  available. 

When  we  have  our  greenhouse  what  shall  we  grow** 
This  is  a  most  important  phase  of  the  business.  Very 
many  amateurs  and  beginners  have  made  the  mistake 
of  spreading  their  energies  over  too  wide  a  field.  They 
have  undertaken  too  great  a  variety.  It  is  far  better 
to  select  only  a  few  lines  at  first,  the  fewer  the  better, 
among  those  in  which  failure  is  least  probable,  adding 
to  the  list  as  the  demands  of  the  market  and  increasing 
skill  will  suggest  ?  Among  the  things  which  are 
recommended  for  beginners  are  carnations,  smilax,. 
violets,  mignonette  and  some  of  the  bulbous  plants 
These  are  always  in  demand  and  are  generally  success¬ 
fully  grown.  Violets,  which  have  been  a  most  unces 


tain  crop  of  late  years  among  the  professional  florists, 
owing  to  the  prevalence  of  the  leaf  blight,  have  gener¬ 
ally  done  better  in  newer  places,  notably  among 
amateur  florists.  One  of  the  largest  florists  in  the  city 
informed  us  a  few  days  since  that  the  finest  violets  he 
had  received  this  season  were  from  a  lady  amateur, 
who  had  grown  them  with  but  limited  facilities.  The 
gentleman  alluded  to  said  he  knew  of  several  ladies, 
who  had  gone  into  the  business  and  who  were  success¬ 
ful,  being  now  in  receipt  of  a  comfortable  income  from 
their  greenhouses. 

There  are  plenty  of  commission  men  in  the  flower 
trade,  to  whom  flowers  can  be  consigned,  if  it  be  not 
convenient  or  expedient  for  the  grower  to  personally 
dispose  of  them.  This  is  generally  the  better  way,  as 
the  commission  men  can  generally  do  better  with  them 
than  the  grower,  and  the  commission  is  apt  to  be  less 
than  the  expenses  attending  a  personal  supervision  of 
their  sale. 

Cover  for  Hay  Stack. 

Some  time  ago  The  Rural  favored  its  readers  with 
the  description  of  a  hay  barrack,  which  is  undoubtedly 
an  excellent  thing  for  the  large  hay  maker,  but  it  is 
quite  out  of  the  question  with  the  small  farmer  whose 
supply  of  hay  is  determined  more  by  his  own  need  or 
by  the  rotation  of  crops  followed  out  on  his  farm. 

It  frequently  occurs  that  on  these  smaller  farms 
there  are  produced  a  few  tons  more  hay  than  there  is 
mow  room  for  in  the  barn,  and  this  must,  as  a  rule,  be 
stacked  out,  with  no  protection.  A  large  proportion 
of  it  is  always  lost,  and  in  case  of  pure  clover  it  had 
better  be  left  in  the  field  than  stacked  without  protec¬ 
tion  from  the  weather. 

The  following  is  a  practical  roof  or  covering  in  use 
by  me,  and  which  is  known  to  serve  its  purpose  well. 
The  required  materials  are  a  number  of  one-inch 
boards,  a  foot  or  more  in  width,  and  as  long  as  the 
stack  to  be  covered,  some  wire,  such  as  is  used  for 
slat- wire  fencing  and  some  staples,  the  whole  shown 
at  Figs.  152  and  153. 

Reginning  at  the  ridge,  a  board  is  laid  on  and  the 
wire  which  extends  down  each  side  of  the  stack,  is 
stapled  fast ;  a  second  board  is  placed  under  this  so 
that  the  lap  is  about  two  inches  or  a  trifle  more,  and 
stapled  fast  as  shown  in  the  design.  This  is  repeated 
on  either  side  of  the  stack  after  the  fashion  of  a  com¬ 
mon  board  roof  until  it  reaches  well  down  toward  the 
ground.  Finally,  to  prevent  the  wind  from  blowing  it 
off,  it  is  weighted  down  by  hanging  a  heavy  stone  to 
the  end  of  each  wire.  For  a  long  stack  the  cover 
should  be  made  in  three  sections,  the  middle  one 
slightly  overlapping  the  other  two.  .1.  marion  shull. 

Farming  According  to  the  Season. 

DOES  IT  EVER  FAY  TO  FLOW  CORN  ? 

It  is  easy  enough  to  plant  large  fields,  grow  immense 
crops  and  make  stacks  of  money  out  of  them  on  paper, 
but  it  is  not  so  easy,  even  with  long  experience  and 
skillful  management,  to  do  these  in  practice.  The  best 
laid  plans  of  many  a  farmer  gang  aft  aglee.  I  have 
seen  two  good  and  careful  farmers,  living  not  more 
than  two  miles  apart,  plow,  plant  and  cultivate  their 
fields  of  corn  exactly  alike  in  every  respect,  and  while 
one  was  rewarded  with  80  bushels  of  No.  1  grain  per 
acre,  the  other  poor  fellow  husked  barely  20  bushels 
of  shriveled  nubbins  from  each  of  his  acres,  though  he 
toiled  and  moiled  every  whit  as  hard  as  the  first.  A 
single  heavy  shower  of  rain  falling  upon  the  farm  of 
the  first  at  exactly  the  right  time  made  him  a  bounti¬ 
ful  crop,  while  the  farm  of  the  second  was  left  to  parch 
week  after  week  and  become  a  desert  of  dust,  and  his 
crop  to  curl,  wither  and  utterly  fail. 

Rut  this  is  one  of  the  accidents  of  farming.  We  can¬ 
not  control  the  weather,  and,  as  no  two  seasons  are 
alike,  the  farmer  is  obliged  to  prepare  himself  to  meet 
every  emergency,  and  to  know  how  to  farm  to  suit  the 
season,  or  down  he  goes.  Fortunately  it  happens  not 
more  that  about  once  in  10  years  that  a  season  in  this 
country  is  so  inauspicious  as  to  utterly  baffle  the  skill 
of  an  expert  farmer.  Ordinarily  he  can  keep  matters 
so  well  in  hand  that  an  unfavorable  seeding  time  or 
harvest  does  not  prevent  him  from  reaping  a  fair  re¬ 
ward  for  his  toil.  This  is  where  skill,  forethought  and 
good  management  tell.  The  farmer  who  so  plans  his 
campaign  for  the  year  as  to  provide  for  every  emer¬ 
gency  is  the  one  who  wins,  while  the  fellow  who  goes 
at  it  on  the  supposition  that  the  season  will  be  a  glori¬ 
ously  favorable  one  is  the  one  who  is  disconcerted  and 
utterly  defeated  four  years  out  of  five.  The  expert 
farmer  is  the  one  who  knows  how  to  take  the  best  ad¬ 
vantage  of  every  condition,  and  to  do  exactly  the  right 
thing  every  time. 

I  once  -worked  a  few  -weeks  for  such  a  farmer,  and 
several  times  during  my  stay  with  him  he  did  things 
that  I  thought  at  the  time  were  very  foolish,  but 
which  resulted  exactly  as  he  intended  they  should. 
•One  night,  in  the  midst  of  wheat  harvest,  a  very  light 
shower  fell,  and,  as  the  sky  remained  overcast  with 
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clouds  all  the  following  morning,  the  neighbor  we 
were  then  helping  decided  not  to  start  the  reaper 
until  noon.  As  soon  as  my  chief  learned  this,  he  said 
he  would  pat  in  the  forenoon  plowing  corn. 

The  corn  was  up  to  our  shoulders  and  too  high  to 
plow  with  double  plows,  so  we  each  took  one  horse 
and  a  double-shovel  plow  and  went  at  it.  “  Plow  close 
enough  to  make  your  ridges  meet  in  the  row,*’  were 
his  orders.  The  points  of  my  plow  ran  nearly  six 
inches  deep,  and  every  time  I  passed  a  hill  of  corn  I 
could  hear  the  roots  pop.  Now  everything  I  had  read 
on  this  subject  was  diametrically  opposed  to  this  sort 
of  work,  and  naturally  I  supposed  we  were  playing 
smash. 

About  10  o'clock  we  sat  down  to  rest  a  while,  and  I 
told  him  what  I  thought  of  our  performance,  giving  my 
reasons,  which  were  simply  those  of  several  well- 
known  agricultural  writers.  “  Fudge  !  ”  said  he, 
“You  can’t  farm  by  set  rules  and  make  a  success  of  it. 
Every  season  is  different  in  some  respects  from  all 
others,  and  if  you  want  to  make  a  crop  you  must  farm 
according  to  the  season.  I’ve  read  all  those  reasons 
you’ve  given  me,  but  I  haven’t  farmed  12  years  for 
nothing.  Now,  see  here  !  you  notice  this  soil  is  damp, 
and  is  crusted  on  the  surface  and  somewhat  packed 
beneath.  A  crust  like  this  seems  to  prevent  nitrifica¬ 
tion-— I  suppose  you  know  what  that  is — and  the  corn 
apparently  is  unable  to  obtain  what  it  most  needs,  and 
consequently  neither  the  ears  nor  the  grains  fill  out 
properly.  Freaking  off  these  roots  will  not  injure  the 
plants  one-tenth  as  much  as  this  crust  does.  We  could 
break  up  this  crust  by  simply  scratching  the  surface, 
but  that  wohld  not  ldosen  and  aerate  the  soil  beneath, 
which  you  see  is  needed.  If  the 
soil  were  dry  and  loose,  and  the 
weather  hot  as  it  is  now,  we  would 
be  doing  more  harm  than  good. 

In  a  dry  season  corn  roots  are  long 
and  reach  far  out  and  down  for 
inoisture,  and  to  break  them  off 
Would  be  the  height  of  foolishness, 
because  it  would  be  breaking  off 
the  plant’s  drinking  tubes — really 
cutting  its  throat.  Or,  if  the  soil 
were  wet  and  pasty,  this  work 
would  do  more  harm  than  good, 
because  the  ground  would  bake 
as  hard  as  a  brick,  and  wherever 
our  horses  set  a  foot  would  be  a 
solid  clod.  I  am  well  aware  that 
many  good  farmers  believe  that 
breaking  the  roots  of  growing  corn 
is  ruination,  but  that  depends  alto¬ 
gether  upon  the  conditions  actually 
present.  The  conditions  are  now 
just  right  for  what  we  are  doing. 

“In  a  season  like  this — neither  wet  nor  dry — it  pays 
well  to  keep  the  soil  between  the  rows  and  close  to 
the  plants  loose  and  mellow  to  the  depth  of  five  or  six 
inches  until  the  corn  begins  to  shoot  the  tassel.  If  I 
could  get  a  reliable  hand  for  any  sort  of  reasonable 
wages  I  would  have  this  whole  field  plowed  right  now, 
just  as  we  are  plowing  it.  You  notice  this  field  two 
weeks  from  now  and  see  the  difference  between  the 
rows  we  plow  to-day  and  those  un plowed.” 

Eleven  days  afterward  I  rode  past  the  field,  and  the 
corn  we  plowed  that  forenoon  averaged  a  foot  higher 
than  the  rest  and  had  a  darker  and  healthier  appear¬ 
ance.  A  strip  of  six  rows  near  the  middle  of  the  field 
that  I  had  plowed  just  before  going  to  dinner  stood  up 
like  a  ridge  above  that  on  either  side,  though  they 
looked  wilted  and  limp  when  I  saw  them  immediately 
after  dinner  the  day  I  plowed  them. 

The  following  winter  the  man  informed  me  that  the 
part  of  the  field  we  had  plowed  yielded  80  bushels  per 
acre,  while  the  rest  barely  reached  60.  “  You  see,” 

said  he,  “if  I  had  given  a  man  $3  a  day  right  at  that 
time  to  plow  that  field  it  would  have  paid  me  well. 
The  extra  yield  on  those  six  rows  you  plowed  while  I 
watered  the  stock  paid  your  wages  for  that  forenoon.” 

I  have  since  learned  that  the  man  was  right  with 
regard  to  “conditions.  In  a  dry  season  corn  roots  are 
thick  and  strong  when  they  leave  the  stalk  and  they 
run  deep  and  then  spread.  To  cut  one  under  such  con¬ 
ditions  is  to  cut  off  hundreds  of  feeders.  In  a  wet 
season  the  roots  are  small  and  numerous  and  run  so 
near  the  surface  that  a  heavy  rain,  when  the  corn  is 
earing,  will  expose  hundreds  of  them.  Cutting  off  a 
dozen  or  more  of  these  small  roots  does  no  harm  pro¬ 
vided  the  soil  is  loosened  and  aerated  in  the  operation. 
The  expert  farmer  carefully  notes  these  conditions 
and  cultivates  his  corn  accordingly.  The  “average” 
farmer  simply  “  plows  corn”  whenever  the  weather 

permits.  fred.  grundy. 

*  * 

Smoke  for  Frost. — One  can  smoke  out  a  frost,  but 
not  a  freeze.  Start  the  smudge  at  12  at  night  and 
keep  it  up  until  an  hour  after  sunrise  for  a  frost ;  but 
you  can’t  keep  the  smoke  dense  enough  to  subdue  a 
freeze  in  May.  H.  h.  g. 


Knick  Knacks. 

Feeding  that  Orchard. — As  to  that  question  on  page 
273,  my  experience  with  orchards  has  always  been 
that  “good  cultivation  ”  is  the  best  mulch  and  the  best 
manure  an  orchard  could  possibly  have.  I  never  like 
to  recommend  clover  in  an  orchard,  because  not  one  in 
a  hundred  will  ever  plow  it  up  in  time.  They  will 
leave  it  a  year  or  two  too  long,  and  then  the  trees  are 
injured.  In  my  orchards  of  over  1,000  acres,  I  give 
good  cultivation.  But  if  I  found  that  the  trees  needed 
manure,  I  would  sow  clover  on  the  last  snow  in  Feb¬ 
ruary  or  March,  and  then  that  same  fall  or  the  next 
spring  plow  it  up  and  let  it  grow  again,  and  then  plow 
up  again,  and  then  begin  the  good  cultivation  again. 
Clover  will  seed  enough  to  make  a  good  crop  the  next 
year,  if  it  is  not  plowed  under  while  green.  My 
answer  to  the  question  would  therefore  be :  Best, 
“good  cultivation;”  good,  “sow  clover  and  plow 
under  while  green,  in  September  ;  ”  allowable  :  “  Sow 
clover  one  spring  and  plow  the  ground  the  next.”  Let 
it  sow  itself  the  second  year  and  plow  under  the 
spring  of  the  third  year.  Never  allow  an  orchard 
to  remain  in  clover  two  years  without  plowing. 

Sec.  Missouri  Horticultural  Soc’y.  r..  a.  Goodman. 

Crimson  Clover  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa. — I  do  not  like 
to  oppose  Mr.  Stewart,  “  but,”  in  August  or  Septem¬ 
ber,  1890,  I  planted  Crimson  Clover  as  an  experiment  on 
a  piece  of  rich,  sandy  loam — about  three-eighths  of  an 
acre — using  a  Cutaway  harrow  with  a  seeding  attach 
ment.  The  ground  was  well  prepared  and  the  seed 
sown  thickly.  It  started  and  grew  well  in  the  fall, 
and  stood  the  winter  (which  was  not  severe),  and  in 


the  spring  grew  into  as  heavy  a  crop  as  I  had  ever 
seen.  When  in  full  bloom  it  was  plowed  underand  the 
ground  planted  with  potatoes.  Another  piece  of  about 
1 M  acre  on  a  southwestern  hill-side,  I  trusted  iny  man 
to  sow,  and  he  used  about  one-third  as  much  seed  as  he 
should  have  done.  It  also  did  well,  and  all  winter, 
when  free  from  snow,  it  was  a  spot  of  bright  green 
relieving  winter’s  somber  hued  coat.  I  would  suggest 
to  those  who  value  good  things,  even  if  they  are  new¬ 
fangled,  to  try  it  on  half  an  acre  or  so,  and  see  if  it  is 
suited  to  their  location,  for  it  is  in  my  case  a  great 
crop.  A  neighbor’s  children  invaded  my  hill  field  and 
carried  off  bushels  of  it  and  sold  it  in  huge  bouquets 
for  Decoration  Day.  Many  of  the  neighbors  wanted 
to  know  what  kind  of  flowers  I  had  planted  in  my 
field.  j{.  F.  s. 

Pea  Pods  in  a  Silo. — I  filled  my  silo  with  pea  pods 
from  a  canning  factory,  and  am  not  satisfied  with  the 
results.  My  silo  is  14x18  feet.  I  divided  it,  making 
it  14x10  feet,  running  two  partitions,  one  foot  apart, 
through  it,  and  filling  the  space  between  with  saw¬ 
dust.  When  I  began  to  draw,  I  could  get  only  about 
two  loads  a  day.  I  did  not  think  it  right  to  put  this 
amount  in  the  silo,  but  waited  until  I  could  get  more, 
so  I  fed  it  to  the  cows,  and  threw  it  out  in  the  yard. 
Both  the  canning  factories  used  machines  for  hulling, 
which  broke  the  pods  all  up.  I  had  no  idea  that  they 
had  so  much  water  in  them.  From  one  load  of  about 
two  tons  the  water  was  running  out  of  it  in  streams 
when  it  came  home,  and  next  morning  it  was  running 
just  as  bad,  and  nearly  all  the  next  morning  it  was 
still  running.  This  was  then  thrown  in  the  yard,  and 
was  very  sour  all  through.  Then  I  commenced  to  fill 
the  silo,  putting  in  from  five  to  six  tons  per  day.  This 
I  kept  up  for  about  10  days,  except  on  the  Sabbath, 
when  none  was  put  in,  and  not  any  until  Monday  after¬ 
noon  ;  then  the  top  was  a  little  sour.  After  the  filling 
had  stopped,  I  did  not  cover,  but  commenced  at  once 
to  feed,  and,  in  a  couple  of  days,  it  began  to  sour,  and 
got  worse  as  we  went  down,  and  finally  it  was  so  bad 
that  we  had  to  use  plenty  of  bran,  corn  meal,  cotton¬ 
seed  meal  and  salt  to  try  to  hide  the  taste  and  smell  ; 
but  after  a  while  even  this  would  not  do*  and  I  gave 


only  five-eighths  of  a  bushel  basket  three  times  a  day* 
Some  of  the  animals  did  not  eat  half  of  this.  It  made 
the  milk  taste  very  bad.  Part  of  it  I  then  threw  out, 
as  my  cows  were  drying  up  because  they  would  not 
eat  it,  and  my  customers  began  to  find  fault  with  the 
milk.  If  the  pods  could  be  kept  sweet  in  the  silo,  they 
would  make  good  feed.  I  thought  that  the  great 
amount  of  water  in  them  had  something  to  do  with 
their  failure  to  keep.  i\  p.  wynkoop. 

Likes  Prickly  Comfrey. — Referring  to  the  item  on 
page  269  about  Prickly  Comfrey,  allow  me  to  say  that 

1  have  fed  it  to  my  dairy  for  years,  and  find  it  invalu¬ 
able,  here  in  Dutchess  County,  N.  Y.  Throughout 
dune,  when  at  its  best,  it  forms  almost  the  entire 
ration  except  grain,  and  is  a  very  wholesome  forage 
plant,  and  a  good  producer  of  cream.  My  cows  all  eat 
it  with  great  relish,  when  the  taste  is  once  acquired, 
and  I  also  feed  it  to  my  horses.  Usually  animals  will 
not  touch  it  when  offered  by  itself.  I  always  cut  it 
into  half  inch  lengths  and  mix  it  with  the  grain  ration, 
and  the  taste  for  it  has  always  been  acquired  in  three 
or  four  days.  All  soiling  crops  imply  labor  in  feed¬ 
ing,  but  for  my  own  use  I  place  Prickly  Comfrey  by 
the  side  of  Indian  corn,  and  wish  no  other  than  these 
two.  With  the  silo  in  cool  weather,  and  comfrey  and 
fodder  corn  in  the  summer  months,  a  dairy  may  be 
kept  upon  fewer  acres  than  has  hitherto  been  thought 
possible.  The  comfrey  requires  a  deep,  warm,  moist 
soil  for  its  best  development  and  unlimited  manure,  and 
probably  irrigation  would  help  it  materially,  w.  h.  ii. 

Ensilage  Progress. — From  the  costly  stone  silo  and 
thickly  sown,  immature  corn  to  the  cheap  silo  made  of 
rough  lumber  and  building  pnper 
and  thinly  sown  well-eared,  mature 
corn  is  an  advance  made  by  intelli¬ 
gent  practical  observation  and  ex¬ 
perience. 

While  perhaps  the  silo  is  of 
greater  utility  to  the  dairyman 
than  to  the  general  farmer,  the 
day  seems  not  far  distant  when  the 
capacity  of  the  general  farmer  to 
keep  stock,  utilize  the  coarse  grain 
to  the  best  advantage,  maintain 
and  even  increase  the  productive¬ 
ness  of  his  land  and  turn  off  finished 
products  in  the  shape  of  good,  if 
not  strictly  gilt-edged  butter,  beef, 
pork,  sheep  and  poultry  products, 
will  be  increased  by  the  use  of  the 
silo  to  furnish  a  succulent,  nutri¬ 
tious  food  for  all  kinds  of  farm  ani¬ 
mals  when  fed  in  connection  with 
those  foods  adapted  to  balance  the 
ration.  The  consensus  of  opinion 
seems  to  favor  a  seeding  of  8  to  12  quarts  per 
acre  of  a  variety  of  corn  that  will  mature  in 
the  locality  where  sown.  A  neighbor  builds  his 
silo  with  horizontal  timbers  and  perpendicular 
boarding  and  makes  a  departure  from  the  usual 
method  of  cutting  and  fi’ling.  lie  and  others  in 
the  vicinity  cut  the  corn  and  put  it  in  large  shocks 
when  nearly  glazed  and  let  it  remain  there  for  four 
weeks  before  filling  the  silo.  Rapid  filling  is  necessary 
in  this  plan  of  letting  the  fodder  partly  cure.  Steers 
fed  on  this  kind  of  ensilage  morning  and  night  with 
good  hay  at  noon,  gained  an  average  of  110  pounds  in 
30  days,  the  herd  numbering  10.  Those  who  followed 
this  method  reported  horses,  cattle  and  sheep  doing 
well  on  partly  cured  ensilage.  The  herd  were  Short¬ 
horns  and  the  owner  said  his  silo  had  been  filled  after 
the  corn  had  been  cut  three  weeks.  It  was  ripe  enough 
to  be  husked.  Another '  dairyman’s  17  cows  fed  40 
pounds  of  ensilage  and  three  pounds  of  cotton-seed 
meal  per  head  returned  him  over  $137  for  January 
1892.  His  ensilage  cost  him  60  cents  per  ton  in  the  silo. 
Another  farmer’s  dairy  of  the  same  number  of  cows 
brought  from  $18  to  $20  per  week  when  fed  on  ensilage 
twice  and  mixed  hay  once  a  day.  The  milk  sold  for 

2  l/i  cents  per  quart.  H.  M.  F. 

TryS^uantum  Corn. — For  the  benefit  of  S.  M.,  page 
268,  I  would  say  that  the  Squantum  (or  Potter’s  Ex¬ 
celsior)  sweet  corn  is  just  the  cross  he  desires  between 
the  Shoe  Peg  and  some  larger  variety,  having  been 
made  years  ago,  when  known  under  the  name  of 
Quaker  Sweet.  While  not  so  large  as  Stowell’s,  it  is 
of  sufficient  size  to  be  termed  a  large-eared  variety. 
With  extreme  conditions  of  fertility  and  cultivation, 
this  kind  would  easily  pass  for  Stowell’s,  coming,  as  it 
does,  before  the  latter  appears  in  market;  and  once 
tasted,  it  would  be  preferred,  except  by  wholesalers. 
Can  some  reader  of  The  Rural  give  the  exact  history 
of  the  Squantum  Corn,  including  the  date  of  its  origin, 
naming  both  parent  varieties  ?  [The  R.  N.-Y.  doesn’t 
know.  Eds.] 

This  variety  hangs  on  so  long  in  prime  condition 
that,  without  due  precaution,  the  seed  would  fail  to 
ripen,  and  the  variety  would  be  lost.  This  fact  make* 


“  A  Spring  Opening.”  From  King’s  Jester.  Fig.  154. 
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it  unpopular  among  seed-growers.  A  certain  leading 
firm  of  seedsmen  was  obliged  last  season  to  announce 
“  Seed  failed  to  ripen,”  in  its  price-list,  although  the 
variety  had  been  described  in  the  body  of  the  cata¬ 
logue  in  the  usual  favorable  terms.  This  season  its 
mention  has  been  dropped  entirely  from  the  cata¬ 
logue.  Its  manifest  superiority  as  a  table  corn  has 
been  directly  the  cause  of  its  downfall. 

I  feel  assured  that  S.  M.  will  gain  nothing  by  his 
proposed  crossing  upon  existing  varieties.  If  any  one 
can  tell  me  of  a  kind  intermediate  in  season  between 
the  Crosby  and  Squantum,  and  of  equal  quality,  I 
would  be  pleased  to  try  it  here  in  Worcester  County, 
Mass.,  this  season.  I  intend  to  cross  these  varieties 
with  this  aim  in  view.  frep  w.  proctor. 

Country  Roads  and  Road  Making. 

F.  HODGMAN. 

Read  before  the  Calhoun  County  Farmers-  Institute  at  Battle  Creek, 
Michigan. 

In  most  matters  of  public  concern,  the  interests  of 
the  individual  are  made  subordinate  to  those  of  the 
general  public.  In  the  location  of  common  highways, 
the  reverse  is  very  commonly  the  case.  When  the  ques¬ 
tion  is  to  be  decided  whether  a  road  shall  be  located 
along  the  boundary  line  of  a  man’s  farm  ;  or  whether 
to  shorten  the  distance,  or  to  avoid  steep  hills,  rough 
ground,  and  expensive  grading,  it  shall  “  angle  ” 
through  the  farm,  the  individual  interest  nearly  always 
prevails  over  the  public  interest.  It  is  considered  more 
important  that  the  man  shall  have  square  fields  than 
that  the  public  shall  have  the  cheapest  and  best  loca¬ 
tion  for  the  road.  To  make  sure  that  the  man  shall  be 
able  to  turn  square  corners  with  his  plow,  the  public 
will  have  to  incur  more  expense  grading  down  hills 
and  filling  hollows,  and  will  have  to  spend  more  time 
in  going  around  the  corners  than  it  would  take  if 
turned  into  money  at  the  ordinary  wages  for  men  and 
teams,  to  buy  the  man’s  farm  outright.  In  this  paper 
I  shall  assume  that  it  is  desirable  to  have  this  state  of 
things  continued  ;  that  the  public  do  not  want  the  best 
location  for  a  road  when  it  is  necessary  to  run  angling 
across  a  man’s  farm  to  get  it.  I  shall  also  assume 
that,  outside  of  the  cities  and  villages,  it  is  not  desired 
to  have  good  roads  made  and  kept  in  order  in  the  best 
and  most  economical  way  ;  that  country  people  are  not 
willing  to  pay  cash  to  have  their  roads  constructed 
under  the  superintendence  of  men  who  understand  the 
business ;  that  the  most  desirable  way  to  pay  our 
highway  tax  is  to  have  teams  and  wagons  standing 
idle,  and  plows,  scrapers,  shovels,  picks  and  hoes  lying 
around  in  the  road,  all  putting  in  time,  while  tli3  men 
sit  in  the  shade  telling  stories  and  smoking.  I  do  not 
believe  all  these  assumptions  are  true,  especially  the 
last  one  about  working  on  the  road,  and  yet  there  is 
some  virtue  in  it.  If  no  good  is  done  to  the  road,  at 
least  not  so  much  harm  is  done  as  might  be  under  the 
circumstances. 

The  first  essential  for  a  main  road  between  important 
points  is  a  good  location.  The  distance  should  be  the 
shortest  consistent  with  the  easiest  grades  and  the 
lightest  work  in  construction.  The  location  of  a  main 
wagon  road  is  governed  by  precisely  the  same  princi¬ 
ples  that  govern  the  location  of  a  railroad,  and  the 
same  care  should  be  used  in  making  it.  When  a  road 
is  located  in  this  way  and  the  line  crosses  a  man’s 
farm  in  such  a  way  that  the  corn  rows  will  not  come 
out  even,  it  is  quite  common  to  reject  the  location. 

The  second  essential  for  a  good  road  is  a  smooth, 
even  surface,  hard  enough  so  that  wheels  will  not  cut 
into  it,  and  soft  enough  so  that  the  feet  of  animals 
will  take  a  secure  hold  on  it  and  not  slip  when  hauling 
loads.  For  the  ease  and  comfort  of  men  and  animals 
and  durability  of  vehicles  it  should  also  be  to  some 
extent  elastic.  In  many  respects  asphalt  pavement  is 
the  ideal  road.  It  has  the  drawback  of  becoming 
very  smooth  and  slippery  and  thus  endangering  the 
lives  and  limbs  of  animals  by  falling.  Pavements  of 
any  kind  are  not  likely  to  become  common  on  the 
country  roads.  When  there  are  enough  travel  and 
permanent  traffic  along  an  extended  highway,  to  war¬ 
rant  paving,  they  will  also  warrant  the  building  of  a 
railroad,  which  is  pretty  sure  to  come  sooner  or  later. 
There  are  places  here  and  there  in  our  country  roads 
that  it  will  pay  to  pave  because  it  is  the  easiest  and 
cheapest  way  to  make  permanently  good  roads  of 
them.  For  this  purpose  it  is  claimed  by  those  in  a 
position  to  know,  that,  in  proportion  to  its  cost,  there 
is  nothing  so  good  as  brick.  It  costs  but  little  if  any¬ 
more  than  wooden  blocks,  never  decays  like  wood,  and 
outwears  the  latter  many  times  over.  Brick  pave¬ 
ments  are  not  rough,  pounding  wagons  to  pieces  and 
wearing  out  people’s  ears  with  the  racket,  nor  do  they 
become  slippery  like  granite  and  asphalt.  The  com¬ 
mon  house  brick  is  not  good  for  pavements.  Paving 
bricks  are  made  of  clay  which  will  stand  great  heat 
without  vitrifying  and  are  burned  very  hard.  They 
must  be  as  uniform  in  quality  as  possible.  A  soft 
brick  in  a  pavement  will  cause  a  hole,  just  as  a  rotten 
block  will  cause  a  hole  in  a  wooden  pavement.  So  far 


as  I  have  learned,  nearly  all  the  failures  in  brick 
pavements  have  been  caused  by  soft  bricks.  Bricks 
are  extensively  used  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois  and  Iowa, 
and  are  rapidly  gaining  in  popularity. 

A  good  pavement  may  be  made  of  brick  by  laying 
one  course  flatwise  on  the  surface  of  the  graded  road¬ 
bed,  and  a  second  course  on  edge  herring-bone  pattern. 
Any  space  between  should  be  thoroughly  filled  with 
sand.  If  the  pavement  is  to  wear  smooth  and  even, 
the  road-bed  must  be  worked  to  an  even  surface  and 
be  of  uniform  consistency, — all  equally  hard  through¬ 
out.  It  will  not  do  to  dump  down  dirt  from  a  scoop 
scraper  and  then  harrow  the  surface  to  smooth  it. 
There  will  be  a  hummock  wherever  a  scoop  load  was 
dumped,  with  hollows  between.  A  scoop  scraper  is  a 
nuisance  on  road  work.  A  flat  tongue-scraper  is  a 
great  deal  better.  Good  work  can  be  done  with  it. 

So  much  for  pavements.  We  will  assume  that  a  road 
has  been  located  and  that  it  passes  over  soils  of  vary¬ 
ing  quality,  sand,  loam,  clay  and  deep  muck.  It  is 
self-evident  that  the  same  treatment  will  not  apply  on 
all  these  different  soils.  First  clear  out  the  trees  and 
brush,  if  there  are  any  in  the  roadway,  and  take  out 
the  stumps  as  soon  as  it  will  pay  to  do  it.  Do  the  same 
with  rocks  and  stones,  if  there  are  any.  Take  off  the 
tops  of  the  hummocks  and  fill  the  holes.  The  clay 
and  muck  must  be  thoroughly  drained  till  every  drop 
of  surplus  water  that  comes  will  be  quickly  carried 
away.  Water  is  the  worst  enemy  the  roadmaster  has 
to  contend  with  on  such  soils.  Do  not  be  afraid  of 
going  outside  the  road  to  open  a  channel  (with  the 
land  owner’s  permission)  if  it  is  necessary  to  do  so  to 
get  rid  of  the.  water.  You  can  often  improve  the  road 
more  by  cleaning  out  and  opening  water-courses  at 
some  distance  from  it  than  by  work  on  the  road  itself. 
You  never  will  have  a  good  road  till  the  water  is  dis¬ 
posed  of.  The  same  is  true  of  quicksand,  but  not  of 
other  kinds  of  sand.  The  presence  of  water  in  the 
latter  is  an  improvement  for  road  purposes  and  should 
be  encouraged. 

In  heavy  clay  soils,  tile  drains  along  the  road  have 
been  found  of  great  advantage.  They  must  have  a 
free  outlet.  They  must  not  be  laid  directly  under  the 
track.  The  surface  becomes  puddled  and  prevents  the 
water  from  reaching  the  tiles.  Lay  a  row  of  tiles  on 
each  side  with  the  track  between.  Put  them  down 
from  two  to  four  feet  to  suit  the  grade  of  the  tile,  which 
must  be  true  without  any  sags,  depressions  or  eleva- 

t'ons-  (To  be  continued.) 

Sound  Hints  for  the  Hired  Man. 

The  great  primary  cause  of  discontent  on  the  part 
of  the  average  hired  man  is  his  not  understanding  that 
he  cannot  get  something  for  nothing.  No  one  wants 
to  do  business  at  a  loss,  but  that  is  what  lots  of  the 
laborers  want  the  farmers  to  do.  Suppose  I  hire  out 
for  $20  per  month  and  found.  Then  suppose  I  say  to 
myself,  I  will  do  $25  worth  of  work  each  month,  and 
no  more.  Now  can  the  farmer  afford  to  keep  me 
around?  Let  us  look  at  the  matter  carefully  and  see  ? 
He  pays  me  $20  in  cash  and  my  board  which  probably 
costs  him,  if  he  counts  everything,  $10  per  month. 
Then  count  in  what  I  break  and  otherwise  destroy, 
and  that  is  no  small  item  for  the  most  of  us.  So  we 
find  that  I  must  earn  my  employer  at  least  $35  per 
month  to  make  up  for  his  cash  outlay.  But  no  one 
wants  to  do  business  for  nothing.  So  he  cannot  afford 
to  keep  me  around  unless  I  earn  enough  more  to  give 
him  some  profit  besides  paying  interest  on  the  increased 
amount  of  stock  and  tools  which  he  has  to  keep,  to 
keep  me  employed.  Now  if  I  say  I  will  just  earn  what 
I  get  and  no  more,  the  farmer  cannot  afford  to  keep 
me.  He  may  have  to  do  so,  however,  to  keep  from 
losing  more  than  he  loses  on  me,  by  not  getting  his 
crops  in. 

If  the  hired  man  could  be  brought  to  see  it  in  this 
light,  and  would  try  to  earn  all  or  more  than  he  costs, 
it  would  be  money  in  his  pocket  as  well  as  in  the 
farmer’s  ;  for  the  only  way  to  get  higher  wages  is  to 
earn  them.  If  I  work  for  $40  per  month  and  earn  $60, 
some  neighbor  will  want  me  next  year.  So  there  will 
be  a  competition  for  my  services,  and  thus  I  will  get 
more  pay.  But  if  I  merely  earn  just  what  I  get,  I  cannot 
make  my  employer  believe  that  he  ought  to  pay  more. 
If  I  say  I  can  do  more,  he  will  say,  Why  don’t  you  do 
so  now  ?  If  we  -want  our  employers  to  look  after  our 
interests,  we  must  look  after  theirs.  The  man  who 
always  puts  a  rail  back  on  the  fence  when  he  sees  one 
off  and  who  never  forgets  to  shut  the  gate  after  him  is 
on  the  road  to  success.  When  in  doubt  as  to  what 
course  to  pursue,  take  the  one  that  seems  to  be  most 
for  your  employer’s  benefit.  Then  he  will  soon  trust 
j^ou  to  do  things  that  he  would  not  let  the  careless 
man  attempt.  Every  increase  of  wages  means  in¬ 
creased  responsibility  ;  so  do  not  hesitate  to  take  re¬ 
sponsibility  upon  yourself  if  you  want  more  pay. 

Another  way  to  succeed  is  to  specialize.  That  may 
seem  to  be  queer  advice  to  give  a  man  who  is  compelled 
to  work  at  as  many  different  kinds  of  labor  as  most 


farm  hands  are.  But  if  a  hired  man  takes  some  branch 
of  his  work  and  tries  to  do  that  especially  well,  he  may 
soon  get  a  position  where  he  will  have  nothing  else 
to  do,  and  specialists  are  usually  better  paid  than 
other  laborers.  Take  any  branch  that  you  like,  such 
as  caring  for  horses  or  other  stock,  or  whatever  it  may 
be.  Then  do  that  better  than  any  one  else  in  the 
neighborhood.  Even  if  you  should  not  at  first  get 
more  money  for  it,  the  satisfaction  of  being  above  your 
neighbors  in  some  one  thing,  will  pay  for  your  trouble. 

Finally,  the  most  important  means  of  contentment 
and  happiness  is  education.  Keep  a  book  where  you 
can  pick  it  up  when  you  have  some  spare  time — while 
waiting  for  the  family  to  assemble  to  their  meals  and 
such  odd  times.  I  have  found  time  to  study  algebra 
and  geometry,  astronomy  and  physics,  shorthand,  etc. , 
while  working  by  the  month.  Other  things  being 
equal,  the  farmer  will  pay  the  educated  man  more 
than  the  uneducated.  A  good  motto  is,  “  Make  yourself 
indispensable  to  your  employer.”  harry  s.  howe. 

The  Future  of  the  Alliance. 

This  year  will  furnish  the  crucial  test  for  the  Farm¬ 
ers’  Alliance.  This  organization  has  made  the  duty  of 
study  of  economic  questions  by  its  members  one  of  its 
leading  tenets,  and  has  attracted  to  itself  all  those 
who  believe  that  agricultural  depression  has  been  in 
large  measure  due  to  vicious  legislation.  Its  growth 
has  been  made  during  a  season  of  unrest  on  the  part 
of  the  farmers,  and  there  is  a  lack  of  the  conservative 
force  that  has  served  the  Grange  so  well  in  times  past. 
Last  year  even  the  Grange  came  near  swinging  its 
leaders  off  their  feet,  and  subordinating  all  other  fea¬ 
tures  to  the  political.  Radicalism  ran  rampant  in  the 
Atlanta  meeting,  and  it  was  with  some  difficulty  that 
the  attention  of  the  order  was  drawn  back  more 
closely  to  its  former  aims. 

The  business  and  social  features  of  the  Grange  are 
its  strongest  points.  These  have,  as  yet,  failed  of  full 
development  in  the  Alliance.  The  result  is  a  con¬ 
centration  of  effort  along  political,  though  not  partisan 
lines.  There  is  a  general  feeling  that  there  is  no 
virtue  in  waiting  longer  for  others  to  grant  the  re¬ 
forms  that  are  demanded.  Like  the  renowned  Mr. 
Flannigan  of  Texas,  the  members  cry  :  “  What  are  we 
here  for?  ” 

This  strong  tendency  toward  immediate  partisan 
political  action  has  been  promoted  by  the  formation  of 
the  new  so-called  People’s  party.  This  party  incorpo¬ 
rated  in  its  platform  last  year  the  demands  of  the 
Alliance,  and  the  cry  was  raised  on  every  hand,  how 
can  one  be  a  true  Alliance  man  and  not  vote  the  ticket 
of  that  party  whose  platform  contains  the  Alliance 
demands?  There  were  shown  the  illiberality  and  nar¬ 
rowness  of  vision  so  characteristic  of  the  Prohibition 
party.  The  Alliance  was  pledged  not  to  interfere 
with  its  members’  political  affiliations,  and  any  attempt 
to  drive  them  en  masse  into  a  new  party  was  rightfully 
resented  by  them. 

The  National  Alliance  this  year  will  be  in  much  the 
same  situation  in  which  the  Ohio  Alliance  found  itself 
last  year.  Sufficient  time  for  education  has  not  yet  been 
given.  The  new  party  came  to  us  with  much  crude  and 
undigested  matter  in  its  platform,  and  the  farmers,  be¬ 
tween  doubt  as  to  the  wisdom  of  some  of  the  proposed 
measures  on  the  one  hand,  and  only  a  half  conversion 
from  old  beliefs  on  the  other,  returned  to  their  old 
allegiance,  the  People’s  party  losing  heavily  each  week 
of  the  campaign  as  old  party  lines  continued  to  be  more 
tightly  drawn. 

The  new  party  came  too  soon,  and  its  influence  was 
for  harm  rather  than  good  upon  the  farmers’  organi¬ 
zations.  Another  year  has  now  been  afforded  for  ed¬ 
ucation,  and  in  view  of  the  political  character  of  the 
Alliance,  it  is  safe  to  predict  that  its  future  is  going 
to  be  affected  in  quite  a  degree  by  this  new  party. 

If  the  People’s  party  should  have  the  wisdom  to 
adopt  a  simple,  practical  and  popular  platform,  ap¬ 
pealing  merely  for  the  return  of  our  government  to 
the  producing  masses,  the  reform  movement  will  be 
lifted  higher,  and  the  members  of  the  various  organ¬ 
izations  will  be  encouraged  to  press  on.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  wildest  theorists  make  the  platform, 
and  old  party  leaders  make  no  concessions,  divisions 
and  discouragements  will  do  much  to  destroy  the  use¬ 
fulness  of  the  Alliance.  While  non-partisan,  it  is  too 
political  in  its  make-up  to  have  a  sure  and  permanent 
existence  without  some  hope  in  the  political  horizon 
for  the  successful  attainment  of  its  ends  through  some 
political  party. 

Probably  no  patriotic  citizen,  however  conservative, 
could  see  with  satisfaction  any  great  organized  effort 
for  reform  in  this  country  come  short  of  success,  and 
leave  the  farmers  even  less  confident  than  they  have 
been  in  the  past  of  their  power  to  make  their  influence 
felt  upon  our  legislators.  Political  mountebanks 
should  be  kindly  but  firmly  kicked  out  of  the  reform 
councils,  and  all  wisdom  be  used  to  weld  together  the 
producing  massses  on  a  clear-cut  and  practical  platr 
form.  ALVA  AGEJ5. 
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[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of  the 
writer  to  Insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question,  please  see  If  It  Is 
not  answered  In  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions 
at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 

Potatoes  for  Plant  Packages. 

I  see  it  recommended  to  use  potatoes  scooped  out  to 
a  shell  for  packing  choice  roots  and  small  plants  for 
mailing.  It  is  proposed  to  scoop  out  most  of  the  flesh 
of  the  potato  and  pack  the  tuber  inside  with  moss,  in 
the  belief  that  this  will  keep  the  roots  moist  and  per¬ 
fect.  Has  The  Rural,  ever  tried  it?  Is  it  practicable? 

The  method  of  shipping  slips  and  other  small  material 
in  hollowed  out  potatoes  has  been  tried  quite  success¬ 
fully,  and  I  have  shipped  many  small  things  myself  to 
Europe  and  all  parts  of  this  country  in  this  way.  The 
potato  should,  however,  be  prevented  from  coming  in 
contact  with  the  air  to  such  an  extent  as  to  cause  too 
much  evaporation,  and  I  find  it  best  to  cover  the  whole 
with  oiled  paper  to  prevent  this.  JOHN  THORPE. 

We  have  never  tried  the  plan  recommended,  and 
don’t  think  it  would  be  worth  trying. 

THE  DINGEE  &  CONARD  CO. 

We  have  never  tried  the  use  of  potatoes  for  packing 
bulbs  and  plants.  It  might  carry  the  plants  in  good 
condition,  but  we  hardly  think  it  would  be  practicable 
for  florists,  because  there  would  be  too  much  expense 
and  work  connected  with  it.  We  very  rarely  have 
trouble  with  plants  packed  with  moss  and  tied  in  wax 
paper.  storrs  &  harrison  co. 

We  have  never  used  the  scooped  out  potatoes  for 
packing  roots,  but  can  readily  see  they  would  retain 
the  moisture,  and  our  impression  is  that  they  would 
be  a  very  nice  means  of  sending  small  plants  or 
bulbs.  If  properly  packed  in  moss,  however,  and 
wrapped  in  oiled  paper,  plants  can  be  sent  almost  any 
distance  in  perfect  condition.  smiths  &  powell. 

This  is  a  novel  idea  and  I  should  say  it  was  chimer¬ 
ical  and  nonsensical.  Even  if  practical,  potatoes  of 
prodigious  size  would  be  needed  for  the  purpose. 
What  would  we  do  with  the  raw  hash  resulting  from 
the  scooping  out  process?  Thus  far  no  material  has 
been  found  equal  to  moss  for  mailing  plants.  I  have 
sent  them  to  California  by  mail  packed  in  this  material 
and  wrapped  in  oiled  paper,  with  perfect  success.  Let 
the  potato  remain  to  occupy  its  legitimate  place  as  an 
article  of  food.  There  is  little  prospect  of  enhancing 
its  price  by  such  methods.  e.  williams. 

It  Pays  to  Aerate  Milk. 

“  1.  Can  odors  arising  from  feeding  turnips,  cabbage, 
etc.,  be  thoroughly  driven  out  of  milk  by  aerating  it  ? 

2.  How  long  after  milking  should  the  milk  be  aerated  ? 

3.  Will  aerated  milk  keep  longer  than  that  not  so 
treated  ?” 

Milk  will  keep  longer  for  being  properly  aerated  im¬ 
mediately  after  it  is  drawn  from  the  cow.  There  is 
an  abundance  of  evidence  that  the  odors  arising  from 
feeding  turnips,  cabbage,  etc.,  may  be  eradicated  by 
aeration.  e.  l.  bass. 

Shipping  milk  to  Atlanta,  75  miles  away,  and  then 
keeping  it  sweet  for  at  least  24  hours,  would  be  an  im¬ 
possibility  without  aeration.  I  do  not  feed  either  tur¬ 
nips,  cabbage  or  any  similar  foods.  In  this  climate 
we  always  have  rye,  or  barley  or  Lucern  patches  to  cut 
during  the  whole  winter  for  the  cattle,  or  rather  can 
have,  by  liberal  manuring.  Milk  should  be  aerated  as 
soon  after  leaving  the  udder  as  possible.  Aerated  milk 
will  keep  at  least  three  times  as  long  us  non-aerated. 
We  use  Hill’s  aerator.  s.  &  k. 

Chemicals,  Clover  and  Horses. 

T.  S.,  Perth,  N.  Y. — I  am  engaged  in  horse  breeding. 
While  getting  my  foundation  stock  I  cannot  expect  to 
get  much  of  an  income  for  three  or  four  years.  I  in¬ 
tend  to  initiate  the  chemical  and  clover  rotation  this 
year,  substituting  oats  for  wheat,  as  the  former  will 
be  better  utilized  in  feeding  the  horses ;  none  of  the 
latter  is  raised  here.  Last  season  I  purchased  an  As- 
pinwall  planter  and  Hoover  digger,  a  Breed's  weeder 
and  a  Morgan  spading  harrow.  This  season  I  have 
received  a  bicycle  cultivator  and  an  Aspinwall  cutter 
is  coming.  I  would  like  to  get  a  practical  machine  to 
fight  the  bugs.  Would  The  Rural  advise  a  hand 
machine  or  a  horse  power  sprinkler?  What  is  the 
paper’s  opinion  of  the  rotation  of  chemicals  and  clover 
as  here  outlined:  corn  on  sod  with  coarse  manure 
plowed  under,  the  crop  being  planted  at  once,  followed 
by  potatoes  with  half  a  ton  of  potato  fertilizer  per 
acre;  next  oats  with  200  pounds  of  ammoniated  bone 
per  acre,  seeded  with  clover?  Which  is  preferable — 
putting  the  fertilizer  in  the  drill  with  the  planter,  or 
using  part  in  the  drill  and  broadcasting  the  rest  with 


the  grain  drill.  I  tried  this  way  last  year  on  both 
potatoes  and  corn  and  got  better  results  on  both  crops 
by  putting  the  whole  quantity  of  the  fertilizer  in  with 
the  planter. 

Ans. — You  are  on  the  right  track.  Never  keep  a 
horse  simply  because  it  is  a  “manure  maker.”  A  few 
of  the  best  horses  to  begin  with,  carefully  bred  and 
handled  will  bring  you  to  the  front.  Chemicals  and 
clover  will  keep  you  going  until  the  herd  is  large 
enough  to  give  a  profit  out  of  its  increase.  As  to  the 
potato  sprinkler,  if  you  have  six  acres  or  more  we 
would  advise  a  horse  sprinkler.  The  hand  machines 
do  fair  work  on  small  areas,  but  are  not  fitted  for 
large  fields.  It  will  take  10  barrels  or  more  of  water 
to  run  over  six  acres.  Think  of  carrying  that  on  your 
back  and  walking  with  it  over  la  miles,  as  you  will  have 
to  do  with  the  small  sprinklers.  The  horse-power 
sprinkler  will  do  the  work  quicker  and  better  for  it 
keeps  the  Paris-green  mixed  with  the  water  better 
than  the  hand  power  machine.  Within  five  years  the 
use  of  the  Bordeaux  mixture  or  some  other  copper 
preparation  will  be  as  universal  as  the  present  use  of 
Paris-green.  All  the  more  reason  for  a  horse-power 
machine.  As  noted  elsewhere  in  this  issue,  farmers 
have  successfully  used  an  ordinary  two-wheeled  dump 
cart  with  a  barrel  of  water  and  a  force  pump.  The 
trouble  with  this  is  to  get  the  poison  well  mixed.  The 
rotation  is  “all  right.”  We  should  try  200  pounds  of 
a  complete  fertilizer  on  the  oats,  against  the  200 
pounds  of  ammoniated  bone  to  see  if  it  paid  better.  In 
our  experiments  with  potatoes  it  has  paid  best  to 
broadcast  at  least  half  the  fertilizer  and  with  corn  to 
broadcast  it  all. 

Forms  of  Arsenic;  Fertilizers. 

C.  H.,  Hudson,  hid. — 1.  Is  there  anything  I  can  sub¬ 
stitute  for  Paris-green  or  London-purple  for  spraying 
apple  trees.  If  so,  what?  2.  If  I  spray  with  Paris- 
green  how  long  until  the  grass  underneath  will  not 
injure  stock.  3.  Would  it  be  advisable  to  use  fertili¬ 
zers  on  wheat  that  will  average  25  bushels  per  acre, 
without  ? 

Ans. — 1.  White  arsenic  is  a  cheap  form  of  this  poison. 
It  is  more  soluble  in  water  than  the  other  forms  and 
more  damaging  to  foliage.  It  is  also  dangerous  stuff 
to  have  around  as  it  looks  too  much  like  sugar  or  salt, 
and  children  or  thoughtless  people  have  been  killed  by 
it.  For  these  reasons  it  is  seldom  recommended.  2. 
After  rain  there  would  be  little  or  no  danger.  3. 
We  should  say  not,  except  in  a  small  way  to  ex¬ 
periment. 

An  Old  Cow  Association  Wanted. 

Several  Subscribers. — What  do  milk  dairymen  do  with 
their  old  cows  when  no  longer  profitable  in  the  dairy  ? 

Ans. — What  to  do  with  old  and  worn-out  cows  in 
many  of  the  dairy  regions  is  becoming  quite  an  import¬ 
ant  problem  of  late  years.  Before  the  days  of  Chicago 
beef,  when  each  town  had  its  quota  of  butchers,  who 
slaughtered  for  the  local  trade,  there  was  no  difficulty 
in  disposing  of  them  at  fair  rates,  but  all  that  is 
changed.  In  very  many  communities,  the  slaughter¬ 
house  has  become  a  thing  of  the  past.  There  are  no 
longer  any  butchers — we  have  in  their  place  venders  of 
meat,  who  simply  buy  and  cut  up  carcasses  slaughtered 
in  the  West  and  sent  East  in  refrigerator  cars. 

In  Orange  County,  N.  Y.,  there  is  a  considerable 
trade  in  old,  worn-out  or  undesirable  dairy  cattle. 
Cattle  dealers  who  sell  dairy  cattle  to  farmers,  have 
found  it  an  advantage  to  their  trade  to  help  the  farmers 
in  the  disposition  of  the  old  cows.  It  is  safe  to  say 
that  in  an  average  dairy  of  30  cows,  about  one-sixth  of 
them  must  go  to  the  shambles  every  year,  either  from 
old  age,  or  from  being  found  to  be  unprofitable 
specimens.  As  a  rule,  the  farmer  will  slaughter  one 
or  two  of  these  for  his  own  use  and  for  his  neighbors, 
but  that  leaves  a  large  number  yet  to  be  disposed  of. 
The  dealers  in  Orange  County  buy  of  the  farmers, 
rarely  paying  more  than  $10  per  head,  and  ship  them 
to  Paterson,  N.  J.,  or  New  York,  where  they  are  sold 
for  cheap  beef.  One  Paterson  concern  slaughters  25 
per  week.  There  is  room  for  a  good  business  in  this 
line,  it  would  seem  to  The  R.  N.- Y.  Parties  with  ample 
capital  could  buy  up  all  these  cattle  and  ship  them  to 
a  central  point  where  they  could  be  slaughtered  and,  as 
can  be  done  in  large  plants,  the  offal  could  be  more 
profitably  utilized.  It  would  be  a  convenience  to 
dairymen,  that  of  having  a  ready  market  for  this  stock, 
even  if  prices  were  low. 

Most  of  the  dairy  cattle  of  Orange  County,  probably 
nine-tenths  of  them,  are  not  raised  there,  but  are 
brought  in  by  cattle  dealers.  Formerly  these  dealers 
used  to  go  about  the  country,  notably  in  the  counties 
of  Sullivan,  Delaware,  Chenango,  Broome  and  Otsego, 
and  pick  them  up  wherever  found  for  sale.  But 
of  late  years,  owing  to  the  extension  of  the  milk 
business,  this  has  not  been  practicable.  To-day  the 
dealers  go  to  Buffalo  and  Chicago,  where  they  select 
carload  lots  from  the  cattle  yards,  where  they  are 
shipped  in  by  dealers  from  all  over  the  country. 


The  percentage  of  those  who  raise  their  own  stock, 
is,  as  we  have  stated,  very  small,  but  it  is  a  notable 
fact  that  the  most  successful  dairymen  are  not  those 
who  buy  their  stock  at  large.  We  have  in  mind  one 
dairyman  in  Orange  County,  who  some  years  ago 
bought  the  farm  and  stock  of  a  very  successful  dairy¬ 
man,  as  dairying  went  in  those  days.  The  cows  had 
been  carefully  selected  by  a  good  judge  and  their  aver¬ 
age  production  was  about  2,500  quarts  per  year.  The 
new  owner  bought  a  thoroughbred  bull,  began  raising 
heifers  from  his  best  cows  and  to-day  the  average  pro- 
duction  of  the  herd  is  nearly  4,000  quarts.  Dairymen 
must  learn  this  lesson  ere  they  can  hope  to  materially 
increase  their  profits. 

Rape  ;  Matured  Corn  in  the  Silo. 

H.  V.  T.,  Hadwinton,  Ct. — 1.  Is  rape  a  “nitrogen 
trap  ”  like  clover  ?  2.  Last  fall  I  filled  a  silo  with  corn 
that  was  planted  so  thin  that  every  stalk  had  fully- 
matured  ears.  I  put  it  in  the  silo  whole  ;  the  kernels 
were  glazed  and  ripe  enough  for  husking.  It  came  out 
bright  and  sweet,  but  the  kernels  passed  through  the 
cows  whole.  Do  I  get  the  full  benefit  of  my  corn  ?  If 
not,  how  can  I  do  so  ?  3.  For  the  first  two  months 

the  ensilage  was  quite  warm.  Did  not  the  heat  take 
from  the  feed  some  element  that  the  cows  need  in 
winter  ? 

Ans. — 1.  No  ;  it  is  more  of  a  “  nitrogen  eater.”  It  is 
useful  as  a  green  manure  because  it  adds  a  large 
amount  of  humus  or  vegetable  matter  to  the  soil  in  a 
short  time.  It  will  be  of  advantage  to  market  gar¬ 
deners  who  use  large  quantities  of  fertilizers,  because 
it  can  be  sowed  late  in  the  season,  making  a  fair 
growth  through  the  fall  and  winter  and  be  plowed  under 
the  next  spring  for  late  corn  or  similar  crops.  2.  No, 
when  corn  passes  through  your  cattle  whole,  you  do 
not  get  the  full  benefit  unless  hogs  or  poultry  work 
over  the  manure,  and  thus  eat  the  grain.  It  would 
have  paid  you  better  to  have  husked  off  the  ears  and 
put  the  stalks  in  the  silo,  drying  the  grain  and  grind¬ 
ing  it  for  the  cows.  Prof.  Henry,  of  the  Wisconsin 
Station,  recently  wrote  in  the  Breeder’s  Gazette  : 

I  know  quite  a  large  number  of  farmers  who  have  followed  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  removing  the  ears,  husks  and  all,  from  the  stalks  of  corn  just 
when  the  grains  were  denting.  The  ears  were  thrown  on  the  ground 
and  left  to  mature,  while  the  stalks  of  corn  yet  green  were  cut  and  put 
Into  the  silo.  The  ears  of  corn  maturing  wero  gathered  up,  husked 
and  cribbed,  so  that  for  the  crop  of  corn  there  were  the  grain  In  the 
crib  and  the  succulent  stalks  cut  up  In  the  silo.  Some  who  have  tried 
this  system  are  much  pleased  with  It.  An  experiment  In  this  very  line 
was  conducted  at  this  station  the  past  winter.  The  ears  of  corn  In  the 
husk  were  taken  from  two  rows  of  corn  In  the  field,  and  the  stalks  put 
Into  one  part  of  the  silo  after  passing  through  the  feed  cutter;  the 
next  two  rows  of  stalks  with  the  ears  on  were  put  Into  the  silo  ears 
and  all,  and  so  on  alternately  until  the  silos  were  filled.  The  weather 
being  dry,  the  ears  of  corn  lying  on  the  ground  In  the  husk  matured 
In  good  shape,  the  grains  shrinking  very  little  on  the  cob,  and  a  nice 
lot  of  corn  was  the  result.  The  corn  was  fed  with  the  ensilage  which 
produced  It  against  the  mixture  of  corn  and  stalks  from  the  other  por¬ 
tions  of  the  silo. 

3.  The  ensilage  should  have  been  warm.  That  was 
all  right.  If  the  silo  is  air-tight,  nothing  was  lost  by 
the  heat. 

Soaking-  Potato  Seed. 

('.  J.  T. ,  Delaware,  Out.,  Canada. — I  send  a  clipping 
from  an  English  paper,  the  Standard.  What  does  The 
R.  N.-Y.  think  of  it? 

Mr.  Warburton,  writing  from  LaRochelle,  France,  assures  potato 
growers  that  a  French  grower  finds  no  difficulty  In  growing  42  tons  of 
potatoes  per  acre.  This  very  successful  producer  selects  the  best  and 
soundest  of  seed  tubers  of  medium  size,  and  plants  them  whole,  while 
he  cultivates  deeply  and  manures  liberally.  So  far  there  Is  nothing 
at  all  out  of  the  common.  But  the  grower  also  Immerses  his  seed 
tubers  for  24  hours  In  a  solution  of  six  pounds  of  sulphate  of  ammonia 
and  six  pounds  of  nitrate  of  potash  In  25  gallons  of  water,  allowing  the 
tubers  to  remain  for  another  24  hours  afterwards,  so  that  the  germs 
may  have  time  to  swell.  It  Is  to  the  Increased  activity  of  germination 
produced  by  this  stimulating  bath  that  he  attributes  his  enormous 
return.  Perhaps  some  growers  in  this  country  will  try  the  plan  and 
make  known  the  results.  If  they  get  half  the  crop  said  to  have  been 
produced  by  the  French  grower,  they  will  be  well  satisfied.” 

Ans. — We  have  no  confidence  in  greatly  increasing 
the  yield  by  soaking  the  seed  potatoes  as  described. 
Forty-two  English  tons  mean  over  1,500  bushels. 

Miscellaneous. 

M.  Crawford,  Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio,  has  the  true 
Warfield  No.  1  Strawberry. 

Henry  Young,  Ada,  Ohio,  is  the  originator  of  the 
Enhance  Strawberry. 

A.  S.  D.,  Ulster  County,  N.  Y.— The  Nichols  Chem¬ 
ical  Company,  of  08  William  Street,  New  York,  and 
Geo.  D.  Wetherell  &  Co.,  of  56  North  Front  Street, 
Philadelphia,  offer  sulphate  of  copper  in  50-pound  lots 
at  five  cents  per  pound. 

J.  H.  C.,  Blue  Springs,  Mo. — The  best  chicken  fence 
is  one  made  of  wire  netting — for  sale  at  all  hardware 
stores.  We  do  not  know  the  Stanton  Plum,  never  hav¬ 
ing  tested  it. 

Schoonmaker  Apple. — A.  D.  C.,  New  Paltz,  N.  Y. _ 

This  apple  Downing  describes  under  the  head  of 
Schoonmaker  or  Schoolmocker.  We  remember  the 
apple  very  well,  45  years  ago.  It  is  of  excellent  quality 
and  was  then  a  good  keeper.  We  do  not  know  if  it  is 
anywhere  in  cultivation.  Downing  says,  “fruit  large, 
roundish  oblate,  yellow,  bronzed  blush  in  the  sun. 
Flesh  yellowish  white,  crisp,  brisk,  sub-acid.  Good  to 
very  good.”  As  we  recall  it,  it  was  a  very  high  flav¬ 
ored,  very  juicy  apple. 
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Moralizing-  on  Milk. 

H.  M.  F.,  South  Bloomfield,  N.  Y. — At 
a  dairy  meeting  held  in  this  section  last 
winter,  the  milk  tests  revealed  some 
leaks  in  the  present  modes  of  raising 
cream  that  we  did  not  dream  of,  the 
creamery  skim-milk  showing  0.4  per 
cent  of  butter  fat,  while  creamery  butter¬ 
milk  showed  1.57  per  cent.  Othersamples 
from  the  creamery  gave  4.0  per  cent,  4.1 
per  cent,  3.0  per  cent,  3.3  per  cent.  Mr. 
Hartshorn’s  sample  gave  6.0  per  cent — a 
wide  margin  between  the  highest  and 
lowest — the  average  of  17  tests  showing 
4  1  per  cent.  The  eight  tests  at  Horse- 
heads  showed  the  highest,  8.4  per  cent ; 
the  lowest,  a  heifer,  3.8  per  cent ;  the 
average,  5.5.  Why  will  farmers  cry  hard 
times  and  spend  time  and  money  in 
political  agitation  when  the  failure  of  too 
many  may  be  traced  to  methods  well 
calculated  to  produce  the  conditions  com¬ 
plained  of ;  when  dairymen  will,  year 
after  year,  keep  and  care  for  cows  that 
do  not  pay  their  cost  ?  Farming  is  a 
business,  and  to  succeed  brain  is  needed 
quite  as  much  as  brawn.  One  cannot  be 
hired,  the  other  can. 

Fogs  and  Frosts. 

W.  M.  H.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. — Do  fogs 
in  February  indicate  frosts  in  May  on 
corresponding  dates  ?  I  have  heard  that 
this  is  the  case,  and  last  year  the  asser¬ 
tion  was  verified.  This  year  we  had  fogs 
from  February  19  to  23,  inclusive,  in  this 
locality.  Would  it  not  be  well  to  take 
precautions  against  frost?  This  has  been 
successfully  done  for  years  by  certain 
fruit  growers  in  our  own  country  and  in 
Europe,  by  creating  a  dense  smoke  as  a 
canopy  over  orchard  or  vineyard.  This 
may  be  done  in  various  ways  ;  the  cheap¬ 
est,  and  perhaps  the  most  effective,  is  to 
procure  a  barrel  of  coal  tar  at  the  gas 
works,  costing  about  $1.  Fill  several 
cans  (old  corned-beef  cans  holding  a  gal¬ 
lon  answer  a  good  purpose),  suspend  one 
in  an  area  of  about  two  acres,  with  a 
small  puncture  at  the  bottom,  allowing 
the  contents  to  drip  on  a  fiat  stone  or 
tin,  and  burn  from  midnight  till  sunrise. 

Professor  Massey  Answers. 

W.  F.  Massey,  North  Carolina. — The 
Rural’s  remarks  on  my  notes  about  Soja 
Beans  are  neither  fair  nor  just.  It  was 
distinctly  said  that  the  Soja  Bean  was 
a  worthless  legume  and  the  stations 
■were  blamed  for  approving  it.  If  the 
condemnation  had  been  limited  to  New 
Jersey  no  fault  could  have  been  found. 

Now  in  regard  to  my  praise  of  Crimson 
Clover;  I  have  never  recommended  it  as  a 
plant  for  the  North,  but  have  always 
advised  its  use  south  of  Mason  and 
Dixon’s  Line.  The  great  success  of  this 
clover  in  Delaware  inclines  me  to  think 
that  Director  Meade  of  the  Delaware 
Station  has  perhaps  found  the  reason  of 
the  lack  of  success  of  some  parties  North, 
in  the  fact  that  they  may  have  got  what 
he  calls  the  Egyptian  Clover  instead.  We 
have  tried  the  Crimson  Clover  and  the 
Soja  Beans  for  years,  and  praise  them 
only  when  thoroughly  convinced  of  their 
value.  We  have  three  varieties  of  the 
Soja,  with  red,  yellow  and  green  seeds — 
which  has  The  Rural  tried  ? 

Now,  too,  in  regard  to  that  shot  about 
lime,  which  is  lugged  in  at  the  end.  I 
have  never  in  my  life  said  or  written  that 
lime  is  not  plant  food,  but  that  the 
amount  used  as  plant  food  direct,  is  the 
smallest  part  of  its  use  in  plant  culture. 

I  have  never  denied  the  fact  that  a  small 
portion  of  lime  seems  to  be  essential  as 
plant  food,  but  have  insisted  that  a  large 
part  of  the  lime  found  in  the  ashes  of 
plants  was  not  used  by  the  plant  as  food 
at  all,  and  any  one  accustomed  to  the 
microscopic  study  of  plant  tissues  and 
contents  will  bear  me  out  in  this.  No 
theory  of  mere  plant  food  can  account  for 


the  benefit  to  land  and  crop  by  the  use 
of  lime  in  large  quantities.  I  am  an  advo 
cate  for  the  regular  and  plentiful  appli¬ 
cation  of  lime  at  intervals  upon  any  day 
soils,  not  because  I  consider  it  a  manure, 
for  nearly  all  our  soils  have  already  a  sur¬ 
plus  for  all  the  needs  of  the  plant  as  food? 
but  for  its  value  as  a  re-agent,  solvent 
and  its  mechanical  effects.  So  when  The 
Rural  quotes  me,  let  it  please  quote 
fairly. 

R.  N.-Y. — Our  praise  or  condemnation 
of  plants  tried  is  for  our  own  locality. 
This  has  been  stated  and  re-stated  many 
times.  We  do  not  remember  as  to  the 
color  of  the  Soja  Beans  tried  many  years 
ago  on  the  Lontr  Island  farm  of  The  R. 
N.-Y. — not  in  New  Jersey.  We  are  in 
hopes  that  Prof.  Massey  and  all  who 
praise  it  are  right  and  that  The  R.  N  -Y. 
is  wrong.  We  are  “  surprised’’  all  the 
same  that  a  plant  that  proved  compara¬ 
tively  worthless  with  us  should  be  found 
valuable  elsewhere,  under  apparently  the 
same  conditions. 


The  Mexican  Primrose. — I  notice  that 
The  Rural  exposes  the  Mexican  Prim¬ 
rose  humbug  in  the  issue  of  April  16,  and 
it  says  that  it  is  the  first  paper  to  pub¬ 
lish  its  true  name.  About  six  weeks  ago 
I  mailed  it  a  copy  of  the  Detroit  Weekly 
Free  Press  (Michigan  edition)  for  Jan¬ 
uary  14,  1892,  in  which  I  called  particular 
attention  to  this  plant  and  gave  the  bo¬ 
tanical  name — CEnothera  rosea — as  given 
on  page  five  of  the  catalogue  of  the  firm 
offering  it.  Is  The  Rural  sure  that  the 
botanical  name  it  gives  is  the  correct 
one  ?  I  am  not  particularly  familiar  with 
this  tribe  of  plants  ;  but  had  always  sup¬ 
posed  that  CEnothera  speciosa  was  white. 
Perhaps  the  variety  Mexicana  is  rose- 
colored.  Whether  it  belongs  to  one 
species  or  another,  however,  is  of  little 
moment.  The  fact  that  there  is  one,  and 
the  leading  one  also,  agricultural  paper 
with  back-bone  enough  to  prefer  the 
truth  to  temporary  gain  gives  promise  of 
a  time  coming  when  all  the  agricultural 
press  will  join  in  condemnation  of  such 
methods  as  The  Rural  has  exposed  in 
this  instance,  and  will  refuse  to  be  in  any 
manner  a  party  to  such  frauds. 

Detroit,  Mich.  w.  brotherton. 

In  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  March  19,  p.  188,  it  was 
stated  that  the  so-called  Mexican  Prim¬ 
rose  is  (Enothera  rosea,  not  CE.  speciosa. 
In  The  It.  N.-Y.  of  April  16,  to  which  our 
correspondent  alludes,  the  botanical 
name  is  given  as  CEnothera  speciosa  var. 
Mexicana.  We  are  inclined  to  think  that 
Rosea  is  properly  a  variety  of  Speciosa, 
but  we  have  no  positive  data,  as  yet,  to 
prove  whether  it  is  or  not.  We  quote  as 
follows  from  the  Detroit  Free  Press  of 
January  14 : 

“  A  full- page  colored  plate  and  a  page 
of  printed  matter  are  devoted  to  the 
Mexican  Primrose.  The  illustration  is 
good,  for  it  represents  fairly  well  the 
plant,  and  the  description  is  so  worded 
that,  while  it  is  not  declared  to  be  a  new 
plant,  the  impression  one  who  is  not 
familiar  with  such  things  would  have 
after  reading  it,  would  be  that  it  is  a 
great  novelty  offered  by  the  firm.  In 
another  part  of  the  catalogue  the  bo¬ 
tanical  name  is  given  as  CEnothera  rosea, 
a  plant  discovered  over  100  years  ago, 
seed  of  which  has  been  offered  by  lead¬ 
ing  European  seedsmen  for  an  indefinite 
time  and  which  can  be  bought  at  the 
wholesale  price  of  §3  or  $4  per  pound,  a 
pound  having  at  least  200,000  seeds.  I 
cannot  find  that  the  seed  is  offered  by 
this  seedsman,  but  fine  plants  are  offered 
at  40  cents  each.” 

It  is  true  that  the  catalogue  descrip¬ 
tion  is  so  worded  as  to  give  the  impression 
that  it  is  a  new  plant  without  directly 
saying  so.  But  it  has  been  widely 
advertised  by  the  same  firm,  as  “  the 
grandest  of  all  new  plants.” . 


Prof.  Wm.  Saunders,  Director  of  the 
Experiment  Farms  of  Canada,  sends  us  a 
head  of  a  cross  between  two-rowed  and 
six-rowed  barley.  The  head  sent  is  one 
of  72  heads  grown  on  one  plant.  It  con¬ 
tains  78  kernels.  It  is  the  heaviest  yield¬ 
ing  barley  Prof.  Saunders  has  ever  seen. 
The  variety  still  sports  considerably . 

Prof.  Saunders  also  sends  us  a  sam¬ 
ple  of  spring  wheat,  the  plants  of  which 
were  Ladoga  (female)  and  Red  Fife, 
which  he  has  named  Abundance.  Start¬ 
ing  with  a  single  kernel  in  the  spring  of 
1889,  he  has  as  the  result  of  the  third 
harvesting  362,658  kernels.  It  is  promis¬ 
ing  for  the  abundance  of  the  crop  and 
also  on  account  of  its  being  a  pure  hard 
wheat,  an  unusual  thing  in  his  climate. 
The  sample  sent  weighs  63%  pounds  per 
bushel . 

“  I  think  The  Rural  has  been  doing 
the  public  good  service  for  many  years  in 
advising  its  readers  to  invest  lightly  in 
untried  novelties  at  high  prices,  and  by 
giving  them  its  disinterested  experience 
with  many  different  trees  and  plants, 
and  I  hope  it  may  continue  in  the  good 
work,  for  such  a  paper  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  public  benefactor.” 

The  above  note,  from  H.  G.  Heberling. 
Short  Creek,  Ohio,  is  a  sample  of  many 
letters  which  we  are  receiving.  They 
encourage  us  to  go  on  with  the  good 
work . 

Here  is  another  from  our  esteemed 
contemporary  The  Ohio  Farmer  which  we 
especially  prize  : 

“The  editor  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  stead¬ 
ily  refused  to  be  ‘  politic  ’  or  ‘  worldly 
wise.’  His  detestation  of  fraud  and  sham 
is  intense  and  ever  active.  In  particular 
his  tests  of  so-called  novelties  in  seeds, 
plants,  etc.,  have  shown  him  the  facts 
and  led  him  to  denounce  again  and  again 
in  unsparing  terms  florists,  seedsmen  and 
nurserymen  who  sell  old  plants  or  seeds 
under  new  names,  as  valuable  novelties, 
deluding  and  plundering  innocent  pur¬ 
chasers  by  alluring  engravings  and  de¬ 
scriptions  of  impossible  plants  and  fruits. 
This  course,  deliberately  pursued,  has 
brought  many  costly  libel  suits,  but  has 
been  a  great  help  to  honest  seedsmen, 
nurserymen,  agents  and  purchasers.  It 
has  required  pluck  and  has  cost  money”. 

( Continued  on  next  page.) 
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Ik  you  name  The  It.  N.-Y.  to  our  advertisers  you 
may  be  pretty  sure  of  prompt  replies  and  right 
treatment. 

You  Need  It  Now. 

To  Impart  strength  and  to  give  a  feeling  of  health 
and  vigor  throughout  the  system,  there  Is  nothing 
equal  to  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla.  It  seems  peculiarly 
adapted  to  overcome  that  tired  feeling  caused  by 
change  of  season,  climate  or  life,  and  while  it  tones 
and  sustains  the  system,  it  purities  and  renovates 
the  blood.  We  earnestly  urge  the  large  army  of 
clerks,  bookkeepers,  school-teachers,  housewives, 
operatives,  and  all  others  who  have  been  closely 
confined  during  the  winter  and  who  need  a  good 
spring  medicine,  to  try 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

now.  It  will  do  you  good. 

HOOD'S  PILLS  cure  liver  ills,  constipation,  bilious¬ 
ness,  jaundice,  sich  headache,  indigestion. 
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ANY 
As  much 
For  INTEBNAL  as  EXTERNAL  use. 
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Originated  by  an  Old  Family  Physician  in  1 81 0 

Could  a  Remedy 

^OUTREAV-^ 

Have  Survived  for  Eighty  Years  ? 

Dropped  oil  Sugar,  Children  Love  It. 
Every  Traveler  should  have  a  bottle  of  it  in  his  satchel 

THINK  OF  IT. 

In  use  over  40  YEARS  in  one  family. 

Dr  I.  S.  Johnson  &  Co.— It  is  sixty  years  since  I  first 
learned  of  your  Johnson’s  Anodyne  Liniment;  for 
more  than  forty  years  I  have  used  it  In  my  family'. 
O.  H.  INGALLS,  Dea.  2d  Baptist  Church,  Bangor,  Me. 

Every  Mother  Anodyne  Liniment  in 

the  house  for  Croup,  Colds,  Sore  Throat,  Catarrh, 
Tonsilitis,  Colic,  Nervous  Headache,  Cuts,  Bruises, 
Cramps,  Pains,  Soreness  in  Body  or  Limbs.  Delays 
may  cost  a  life.  Relieves  Summer  Complaints  like 
magic.  Sold  everywhere.  Price.  35  cts.,  6  bottles,  $2. 
Express  paid.  I.  S.  JOHNSON  &  CO.,  Boston,  Hass. 


GENUINE  PHILADELPHIA 

lawn  Mower. 


HAND  SIZES  10  TO  20  INCHES. 
BOTH  OPEN  AND  SOLID  CYLINDERS. 
PONY  AND  HORSE  30  AND  3G  INCHES. 
LAWN  SWEEPERS  and  GRASS  EDGERS. 

GRAHAM,  EMLEN  &  PASSMORE, *  - 
631  Market  St.,  Philadelphia,  Penn. 


SHIPMAN  AUTOMATIC 
STEAM  ENGINE  • 

COSTS  little  to  buy. 
less  to  run.  and 
nothing  to  keep. 
Requires  no  en¬ 
gineer.  Burns 
kerosene,  petro¬ 
ls  leum.  etc.  \\ 

WILL  DO  yourFARM  WORK 

cheaper  and  better  than  horse  or  hand 
power.  Saw  wood,  pump  water,  make 
cider,  hoist  hay.  thresh  grain,  churn 
butter,  etc. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOCUE. 

Shipman  Engine  Co., 

246  Summer  St.,  Boston. 


J.  I.  Case  T.  M.  Co., 

RACINE,  WISCONSIN. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Ironsides  “Agitator” 


THRESHERS. 

(  D ingee)  Woodbury  SweepPowers, 
Tread  Powers  and  Saw  Frames, 
Swinging  Stackers, 

Sell -Feeders  and  Ban  a  Cutters, 
Saw  Mills, 

portable,  Traction  and  Skid 

ENCINES. 

Catalogue  Mailed  FREE. 


AniRF  Oil  All  PC  A  very  peculiar  place 
llAnC  Un  ft  HU  El  for  sale — On  the  west¬ 
ern  border  of  Westborough,  and  the  eastern  border 
of  Grafton,  Worcester  County.  Mass.,  Is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  tracts  of  land  to  be  found  In  the 
State.  It  Is  an  elevated  table  Of  peat  ground,  with 
an  island  of  five  or  six  acres  near  the  center  of  solid 
upland,  upon  which  a  dwelling  house  and  barn  are 
located,  comprising  altogether  112  acres.  About  40 
years  ago,  the  owner  at  that  time  expended  a  large 
sum  lu  draining  the  land.  This  was  effected  by 
means  of  ditches  terminating  In  deep  cuts  through 
the  adjacent  high  ground  surrounding  the  tract  Into 
a  low  valley,  whereby  the  peat  meadows  have  been 
so  completely  drained,  that  teams  of  horses  or  oxen 
with  plows  and  carts,  can  traverse  and  cultivate  the 
surface,  a  thing  impossible  before  this  drainage  was 
accomplished.  For  want  of  cultivation  the  land  is 
now  largely  overgrown  with  a  growth  of  young  forest 
trees.  The  soil  abounds  with  that  peculiar  astrlugent 
quality  which  gratifies  the  natural  instinct  of  the 
strawberry  plant,  In  consequence  of  which  the  wild 
strawberry  here  flourishes  wherever  the  grass  and 
shrubbery  give  it  a  chance  to  ^grow.  Heavy  crops  of 
fine  hay  are  produced  by  an  admixture  or  top-dress¬ 
ing  of  common  earth  or  loam  with  the  muck  soil 
ol  the  place.  To  an  enterprising  horticulturist  or 
farmer,  with  a  taste  for  experimental  cultivation, 
this  place  presents  an  opportunity  not  often  found. 
It  is  also  specially  adapted  to  the  purpose  of  a  game 
and  trout  preserve.  In  consequence  of  the  decease 
of  the  late  owner  the  property  Is  now  offered  for  sale 
at  a  moderate  price  in  settlement’of  his  estate  by 
the  executor  In  trust.  Enquire  of  C.  P.  WHITE, 
a.  Deacon  Chamberlain’s,  Westborough,  near  the 
p;emises;  THOS.  WHITE,  135  Hicks  St.,  Brooklyn, 
or  30  Burling  Slip,  New  York. 


The  ROCKER  WASHER 


has  proved  the  most  satis¬ 
factory  of  any  Washer 
ever  placed  upon  the  mar¬ 
ket.  It  is  warranted  to 
wash  an  ordinary  family 
washing  of  IOO  pieces  in 
One  Hour,  as  clean  as 
can  be  washed  on  the 
washboard.  Write  for 
prices  and  full  description. 

ROCKER  WASHER  GO., 

Fort  Wayne,  Inti. 

Liberal  Inducements  to 
live  agents. 
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What  Others  Say. 

( Continued .) 

In  reply  to  the  solicitations  of  inquir¬ 
ing  friends  it  may  be  said  that  the  suit 
brought  against  The  R.  N.-Y.  by  J.  L. 
Childs  has  not  yet  been  tried.  We  are 
waiting . 

Bacteria  in  Street  Dust. — The  Brit¬ 
ish  Medical  Journal,  according  to  the 
Agricultural  Science,  presents  some  re¬ 
sults  of  elaborate  investigations  by  Dr. 
Luigi  Manfredi  upon  dust  from  the 
streets  of  Naples.  He  found  on  the  aver¬ 
age  761,521,000  micro-organisms  per  gram 
of  dust,  ranging  from  10,000,000  in  dust 
from  the  cleanest  streets  to  5,000,000,000 
in  that  from  the  filthiest  streets.  The 
health  of  the  districts  was  in  direct  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  number  of  micro-organisms 
present,  many  of  which  were  recognized 
as  pathogenic  germs.  Careful  tests  of  the 
infective  power  of  the  dust  gave  positive 
results  in  73  per  cent  of  the  experiments.. 

Bulletin  85  of  the  Michigan  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  is  a  report  of  various  potato 
tests  by  L.  R.  Taft.  Trials  for  three 
seasons  to  answer  the  question,  “Shall 
we  plant  the  seed  end?”  result  in  an 
affirmative  answer.  The  average  com¬ 
parative  yield  for  the  three  years  is : 

Stem  end  pieces,  173  bu.  marketable  per  acre ;  38  small. 
Middle  pieces,  143  “  “  “  “  45  “ 

Seed  end  pieces,  183  “  “  “  “  30  “ 

The  seed  pieces,  whether  stem  end, 
middle  or  seed  end  were  cut  from  the 
same  tubers . 

For  three  years  the  Michigan  Station 
has  tried  to  find  out  the  most  profitable 
size  for  seed.  The  result  is  marked  : 


■/. 


Market  average  for  3  y’s  177.5  169.4  135.3  121.3  00.8 
Average  amount  of  seed  58.9  28.6  14.7  7.5  4.3 

Net  gain  per  acre .  118.6  HO. 8  120.6  113.8  95.5 

The  Michigan  Station  reports  the  re¬ 
sults  of  using  fertilizers  under  and  over 
the  seed  pieces.  Thus  far  “  fertilizer 
under  ”  has  the  advantage,  but  the  re¬ 
sults  might  have  been  reversed  had  there 
been  “rain  enough  to  dissolve  and  carry 
down  the  plant  food  placed  above  the 
seed.” . 

Mr.  Taft  concludes,  as  to  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  plant  food,  that  even  on  fairly 
rich  soil,  manure  or  fertilizers  can  be 
used  with  profit.  When  manure  cannot 
be  obtained  without  hauling  two  or  three 
miles,  500  pounds  of  mixed  chemicals  or 
of  some  good  brand  of  commercial  fer¬ 
tilizer  will  be  cheaper  to  use,  and  will  be 
a  profitable  investment . 

J.  W.  Grontage,  of  Toronto,  Canada, 
writes : 

“  In  the  talks  about  peas  in  The  R. 
N.-Y.  there  is  a  strange  conservatism. 
Champion  of  England,  so  far  as  I  ever 
knew,  is  obsolete  in  the  Old  Country, 
and  yet  it  is  a  standard  pea  here  ;  Mar¬ 
rowfat,  largely  grown  on  this  side,  is 
there  only  a  tradition.  My  experience 
with  American  Wonder — and  I  have 
grown  it  many  years — is  that  it  is  scarce¬ 
ly  worth  the  trouble  of  growing,  and  it 
is  quite  incomprehensible  that  peas  like 
Evolution  and  Pride  of  the  Market  should 
be  so  highly  praised  for  their  quality 
when  they  are  so  deficient  in  this  respect. 
I  never  could  find  any  quality  in  these 
round,  blue  peas  such  as  Fillbasket, 
Supreme,  etc.  The  two  peas  that  stand 
at  the  head  are  in  my  opinion,  Telephone 
and  Veitch’s  Perfection.” . 

The  first  planting  of  green  peas  was 
made  April  5.  They  were  Nott’s  Excel¬ 
sior,  Small  French  Peas  (Petit  Pois)  used 
by  canners  as  their  best  variety,  and 
Marblehead  Early  Marrowfat  which  are 
said  to  have  a  peculiarly  rich  flavor  for  a 
Marrowfat . 

The  second  planting  of  peas  was 
about  May  1  as  follows :  The  Stanley 
(H.  A.  Dreer),  18  inches  tall,  a  cross 
between  Telephone  and  American  Won¬ 
der  ;  The  Charmer  (James  Vick),  3%  feet; 
Profusion  (W.  A.  Burpee),  three  feet; 
Ne  Plus  Ultra  (Thorburn  &  Co.),  five  feet 
and  said  to  be  the  most  popular  late  pea 
now  in  the  English  Market ;  John  Bull 
(Thorburn)  three  feet — like  Stratagem, 


but  said  to  be  better  ;  Heroine,  three  feet, 
intermediate  ;  Evolution,  late,  height  not 
given  ;  Gladiator,  three  feet,  season  not 
given  ;  Chelsea,  one  foot,  early — all  from 
P.  Henderson  &  Co . 

Seedsmen  should  never  fail  to  tell  their 
patrons  the  height  of  vines  in  good  soil 
and  the  season  of  the  maturing  of  the 
peas,  sweet  corn,  etc.,  they  have  to  offer. 

On  April  26,  the  following  kinds  of 
sweet  corn  were  planted  at  the  Rural 
Grounds:  First  of  All  (H.  A.  Dreer), 
Lackey’s  Early  (J.  J.  H.  Gregory),  Gold 
Coin,  second  year  (A.  W.  Livingston), 
Country  Gentleman  (P.  Henderson  & 
Co.),  Mammoth,  Stowell’s  Evergreen  and 
the  Red  Evergreen . 

There  may  be  varieties,  Squantum 
for  instance,  better  than  Stowell’s  Ever¬ 
green,  but  we  prefer  it  for  the  latest  and 
for  succession.  Additional  plantings  will 
be  made  until  July  4 . 

Friends  should  not  forget  or  neglect 
the  old  Virginian  Lungwort  or  Cowslip, 
Mertensia  Virginica  or  Pulmonaria  Vir¬ 
ginia.  It  belongs  to  the  Borage  family 
and  grows  wild  in  many  parts  of  New 
York,  Ohio,  Wisconsin,  Virginia  and 
southward.  The  corolla  is  an  inch  long, 
of  a  rich  blue  color.  These  flowers  are 
borne  in  drooping  clusters  upon  stems 
(hardy  herbaceous)  a  foot  or  so  high. 
Perhaps  M.  Sibirica,  bearing  blue  flowers 
from  May  to  July,  is  more  desirable  than 
Virginica . 

It  was  in  1887  that  we  tried  the  Polaris 
Potato  sent  to  us  by  Dr.  T.  H.  Hoskins, 
of  Newport,  Vermont.  The  same  year 
Polaris  from  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  was  tried.  The  Polaris  from  Dr. 
Hoskins  proved  to  be  about  as  early  as 
Beauty  of  Hebron  and  so  like  the  Early 
Puritan  that  the  one  could  not  be  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  the  other  in  any  way,  as 
was  stated  at  the  time.  The  Department 
of  Agriculture  Polaris  proved  to  be  a  late 
potato,  and  different  from  the  other  in 
shape,  eyes,  etc.  Our  records  do  not 
give  the  origin  of  either . 

An  Abundance  (Botan)  I’lum  tree  was 
received  from  J.  T.  Lovett  during  April 
of  1890.  It  is  now  (April  25)  full  of  buds 
and  flowers . 

Mr.  Jack  Hatt  of  Argentine,  Genesee 
County,  Michigan,  according  to  a  sworn 
statement  in  a  circular  sent  us  by  a  sub¬ 
scriber,  has  found  a  sure  and  easy  method 
of  killing  cut  worms.  By  the  use  of  com¬ 
mon  mullein  leaves  (Verbacum  tliapsus) 
he  caught  in  the  summer  of  1890,  10 
quarts  of  cut  worms  on  two  acres  of 
ground.  During  the  summer  of  1891  he 
caught  80,000.  “On  May  25” — so  reads 
the  affidavit — “  I  shipped  15  pounds  to 
the  Michigan  Agricultural  College.” 
Other  affidavits  declare  that  certain 
farmers  of  Michigan  “  by  placing  mullein 
plants  on  the  ground  ”  have  caught  im¬ 
mense  quantities  in  a  few  hours.” . 

Direct. 

- New  Hampsiire  Bulletin:  “It  is 

hoped  that  the  people  of  this  State 
will  be  cautious  about  paying  ex¬ 
orbitant  prices,  like  $8  per  100  pounds, 
for  so-called  ‘  concentrated  cattle  foods  ’ 
when  cotton-seed  and  gluten  meals  can 
be  purchased  for  one-sixth  of  that  price, 
and  sulphur,  salts,  etc.,  for  a  few  cents 
per  pound.” 

- Prof.  Huxley  :  “  It  has  become  im¬ 
possible  for  any  man  to  keep  pace  with 
the  progress  of  the  whole  of  any  impor¬ 
tant  branch  of  science.” 

“  It  looks  as  if  the  scientific,  like  other 
revolutions,  meant  to  devour  its  own 
children ;  as  if  the  growth  of  science 
tended  to  overwhelm  its  votaries ;  as  if 
the  man  of  science  of  the  future  were 
condemned  to  diminish  into  a  narrower 
and  narrower  specialist  as  time  goes  on. 

- Popular  Science  Monthly:  “We 

are  told  that  ‘  a  good  condensing  engine 
of  large  size,  supplied  with  good  boilers, 
consumes  two  pounds  of  coal  per  horse¬ 
power  per  hour.  ’  The  work  involved  in 
the  process  of  exhalation  from  one  acre 
of  corn  would,  therefore,  be  equivalent 


to  the  work  of  more  than  25  horses  day 
and  night,  without  cessation,  for  six 
months.” 

- New  York  Tribune:  “Mr.  E.  G. 

Fowler,  who  gave  The  Orange  County 
Farmer  a  national  reputation,  is  now 
regularly  engaged  with  The  Rural  New- 
Y'orker.  The  relationship  is  anonymous; 
he  is  the  ‘  silent  partner,’  so  to  speak,  but 
the  paper’s  columns  show  of  late  his 
always  characteristic,  unique  and  useful 
individuality.  Long  success  to  the  happy 
combination !  ” 

- Farm  Journal:  “It  may  seem  all 

wrong  that  nobody  can  succeed  at  farm¬ 
ing  who  does  not  pay  strict  regal'd  to  the 
economies  of  life,  but  such  is  the  fact. 
There  is  not  a  prosperous  farmer  in  my 
section  who  is  not  an  economist,  watch¬ 
ing  his  outgoes  with  constant  vigilance, 
and  spending  less  than  he  is  inclined  to.” 

“  Yes,  our  wants  have  increased  and 
multiplied  faster  than  our  income,  and 
we  are  poor  because  we  hanker  after  an 
easier,  fuller,  more  comfortable  life  than 
that  of  our  forefathers.  We  want  more 
than  they  had  of  the  good  things  of  this 
life,  and  we  want  fewer  of  their  hard¬ 
ships.  These  wants  are  costly  and  keep 
us  poor.” 

‘  *  Mark  this  prophecy  :  The  time  will 
come  when  consumers  will  prefer  to  pay 
12  cents  a  quart  for  milk  made  solely 
from  wheat  bran,  corn  meal  and  clover 
hay,  rather  than  to  pay  six  cents  a  quart 
for  that  made  of  corn  fodder,  cake  meal, 
brewers’  grains,  and  the  other  things  so 
commonly  fed  to  the  cows.  Quality  milk, 
from  healthy  cows,  served  in  clean  glass 
jars,  is  going  to  take  the  place  of  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  quantity  milk  now  upon  the 
market.  There  will  be  a  margin  of  profit 
in  quality  milk,  which  is  now  disputed  in 
the  matter  of  quantity  milk.” 

- F.  H.  Valentine  in  Farm  and  Fire¬ 
side:  “There  is  now,  in  New  York, 
scarcely  any  demand  for  pop-corn.  I 
know  of  men  who  have  considerable 
quantities  of  the  crop  of  1890  on  hand, 
besides  the  crop  of  1891,  and  they  cannot 
get  an  offer  for  it  that  is  worth  consid¬ 
ering.” 
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The  President  has  signed  the  Chinese  Exclusion 
Bill,  the  most  stringent  anti-immigration  law  ever 
passed  in  this  country.  Whether  this  bill  was  prompted 
by  the  fact  that  the  Chinese  are  particularly  undesir¬ 
able  as  immigrants,  or  whether  it  indicates  a  general 
crusade  against  many  immigrants  from  other  coun¬ 
tries,  remains  to  be  seen.  The  general  opinion  seems 
to  be  that  stricter  laws  are  needed  against  the.  rush  of 
paupers  and  criminals  from  several  other  countries. 

*  * 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  word  copperas  is  popularly 
applied  to  a  salt  that  hasn’t  any  copper  in  it.  Sul¬ 
phuric  acid  and  iron  make  copperas.  This  is  also 
known  as  green  vitriol.  The  word  vitriol  simply  means 
a  soluble  sulphate  of  any  metal,  so  that  we  have  white 
vitriol,  zinc;  blue  vitriol,  copper;  green  vitriol,  iron  ; 
red  vitriol  may  also  be  a  sulphate  of  iron  or  a  sulphate 
of  cobalt.  Sulphuric  acid  itself  is  known  simply  as 
vitriol.  The  one  thing  to  be  borne  in  mind  is  that  the 
salt  used  in  the  Bordeaux  mixture  is  sulphate  of  cop¬ 
per,  blue  vitriol;  not  sulphate  of  iron  which  is  green 
vitriol.  *  * 

It  is  a  mighty  unfortunate  man  who  has  to  work 
when  he  knows  he  is  not  at  his  best.  A  rest  would 
make  him  right,  but  he  thinks  he  cannot  take  it,  and 
so  worries  on  doing  half  work  and  giving  poor  satis¬ 
faction.  Farmers  frequently  drag  themselves  about 
when  they  are  not  really  able  to  work.  They  are  not 
able  to  do  full  work,  and  they  lose  more  than  they 
gain  by  trying  to  “  go  through  the  motions.”  A  short 
rest — a  little  vacation — would  put  them  on  their  feet 
so  that  they  could  do  full  time.  Don’t  drag  all  through 
the  spring  and  summer  when  a  few  days’  rest  and 
care  at  the  right  time  will  make  you  strong. 

*  * 

A  friend  in  Nova  Scotia  writes  :  “  I  much  prefer 

The  R.  N.-Y.  to  the - ,  chiefly  on  account 

of  the  questions  and  answers,  making  it  a  more,  so  to 
say,  living  issue  on  agricultural  matters,  while  the 
other  indulges  in  the  essay  system.  Essays  on  farm¬ 
ing  ought  to  be  only  filling-up  matter,  if  that  be 
needed.”  The  man  who  asks  questions  is  a  thinker, 
and  The  R.  N.-Y.  desires  above  all  things  to  deal  with 
thoughtful  farmers.  We  would  rather  have  one  good 
pointed  question  than  a  dozen  ‘  ‘  essays.  ”  The  one 
thing  we  like  better  than  a  question  is  an  answer  that 
some  reader  has  dug  out  of  the  tough  soil  of  experi¬ 
ence.  “  Living  issues”  for  living  people  ! 

*  * 

The  two  great  electrical  companies,  the  Thomson- 
flouston  and  the  Edison,  are  said  to  have  been  consol¬ 
idated.  The  former  was  capitalized  at  $10,000,000,  the 
latter  at  $15,000,000 — but,  presto,  change  !  the  new 
company  is  to  have  a  capital  sto  *k  of  $50,000,000.  It 
is  not  likely  that  a  single  additional  dollar  will  be  put 
into  these  concerns,  but  thej'  will  now,  or  as  soon  as 
they  can  absorb  a  few  minor  companies,  be  in  a  condi¬ 
tion  to  plunder  the  public  most  effectually.  Of  the 
original  capital  of  $25,000,000  it  is  probable  that  one- 
third  at  least  was  water.  Now  it  will  receive  a  hun¬ 
dred  per  cent  more  of  water,  and  the  dear  public  will 
be  asked  to  pay  dividends  on  this  much  diluted  stock. 

*  * 

Mr.  Joshua  Crawford,  of  Ohio,  secretary  of  the 
Farmers’  Progressive  Reading  Circles,  wrote  Secretary 
Rusk  some  time  ago  for  aid  and  advice  in  popularizing 
the  woi'k  of  the  circle.  This  association  is  patterned 
somewhat  after  the  famous  Chautauqua  course  of 
reading,  only  it  is  proposed  to  confine  the  reading  to 
such  branches  as  will  be  most  useful  in  teaching  young 
people  to  love  and  respect  farm  life.  It  is  proposed 
to  connect  it  with  all  organizations  of  farmers  and 
with  the  institutes.  The  thing  most  needed  is  a  corps 
of  trained  lecturers  who  can  go  about  and  follow  up 
the  reading  with  lectures  and  examinations.  It  is 
proposed  to  hold  a  Farmers’  Assembly  each  year  simi¬ 
lar  to  the  Chautauqua  meeting,  where  the  work  could 
be  systematized  and  lecturers  trained.  Secretary  Rusk 
is  heartily  in  favor  of  the  plan,  and  believes  it  to  be  the 
natural  outcome  of  the  farmers’  institute  movement. 
Mr.  Crawford  wanted  a  general  appropriation  for 
holding  this  meeting.  Secretary  Rusk  thinks  a  better 
way  would  be  for  the  government  to  appropriate  say 
$20,000  to  enable  the  Agricultural  Department  to  Co- 


Operate  with  the  farmers’  assembly.  In  this  way  the 
reading  circles  would  provide  for  their  own  assembly 
and  receive  ample  help  from  the  Agricultural  Depart¬ 
ment,  which,  in  many  respects,  would  be  better  than 
to  have  the  government  pay  for  it  all. 

*  * 

“Truth  crushed  to  earth  will  rise  again” — at  least 
we  have  the  poet’s  authority  for  the  statement,  but 
there  is  nothing  peculiar  in  this  sort  of  resurrection- 
frauds  and  lies,  though  repeatedly  crushed,  rise  again 
with  perennial  vigor.  One  of  these  frauds  is  the  man 
who  has  a  process  for  making  “12  pounds  of  butter 
from  100  pounds  of  milk.”  He  is  downed  at  intervals, 
but  he  rises  again  and  goes  about  the  country  gather¬ 
ing  in  shekels  from  that  class  of  people  who  believe 
that  something  can  be  made  of  nothing.  The  crop  of 
fools  is  a  large  and  never-failing  one — hence  the  suc¬ 
cess  which  attends  these  blooming  frauds.  We  cannot 
believe  that  any  Rural  readers  have  taken  stock  in 
such  transparent  humbugs. 

*  * 

The  agricultural  students  of  Cornell  University  are 
bright  and  original.  Last  year  they  got  up  an  “  agri¬ 
cultural  jubilee”  that  was  a  great  success.  This  year, 
at  the  close  pf  the  term — June  9 — they  will  give  a 
banquet  and  entertainment  that  promise  to  be  great 
affairs.  Places  on  the  programme  will  be  awarded  as 
prizes  to  those  agricultural  students  who  prepare  the 
best  papers  on  the  topics  given  elsewhere  in  this 
issue.  The  banquet  will  be  a  close  imitation  of  the 
genuine  farmer’s  supper,  each  table  being  presided 
over  by  a  host  and  hostess  who  will  carve,  and  serve 
as  they  would  at  home  on  the  farm.  How  much  better 
this  is  than  the  feeble  attempts  at  “  style”  some  of  our 
agricultural  students  are  guilty  of  !  The  writer  well 
knows  a  young  man  who  once  had  charge  of  such  a 
banquet.  He  hired  a  dozen  colored  waiters  to  serve  at 
the  tables  and  thereby  lost  money  on  the  dinner  while 
there  was  not  half  the  fun  there  would  have  been  had 
students  waited.  When  we  seek  after  “  tone”  let  us 
seek  the  right  kind.  #  * 

A  bill  now  before  Congress  proposes  to  provide  for 
the  enormous  pension  charge  by  levying  a  graduated 
tax  on  incomes.  It  also  provides  to  increase  the  bank¬ 
ing  facilities  of  the  country  and  give  greater  elasticity 
and  ease  to  our  currency  by  repealing  the  law  impos¬ 
ing  a  prohibitory  tax  on  State  bank  issues.  The  meas¬ 
ure  has  the  strong  support  of  some  of  the  most  conser¬ 
vative  financiers  of  New  York  and  other  Eastern 
cities,  and  the  hearty  approval  of  the  Western  and 
Southern  Representatives.  For  years  the  movement 
looking  to  the  imposition  of  a  graduated  income  tax 
has  been  growing  among  the  farmers  of  both  these 
sections,  while  the  repeal  of  the  onerous  tax  on  the  issue 
of  State  banks  would  be  in  line  with  their  well-known 
opposition  to  the  National  banking  system.  In  view  of 
the  approval  of  the  measure  by  many  Eastern  financial 
authorities,  and  of  the  hearty  support  it  receives 
from  most  of  the  rest  of  the  country,  it  appears  to 
stand  a  fair  chance  of  success.  Still  an  income  tax  of 
any  kind  is  extremely  distasteful  to  all  who  would  be 
subject  to  it,  and  although  it  is  an  important  means  of 
raising  revenue  in  nearly  all  European  countries,  it  was 
about  the  first  genuine  war  tax  repealed  in  this. 

*  * 

Along  the  border  from  the  Gulf  to  the  Canadian  line 
there  have  for  years  been  constant  hostility  and  fre¬ 
quent  conflicts  between  the  great  cattle  syndicates  and 
the  small  ranchers  or  rustlers.  The  former,  rich,  power¬ 
ful  owners  of  vast  territories,  backed  up  by  laws 
passed  by  the  legislatures  of  the  various  States  at  their 
bidding,  and  bent  on  maintaining  their  supremacy  at 
any  cost,  have  by  their  high-handed  tyranny  and  ruth¬ 
less  oppression,  incurred  the  fierce  enmity  of  the 
ranchers  and  settlers  who,  all  along'  the  line,  have 
been  steadily  pressing  onward,  with  ever-growing- 
numbers,  into  the  domain  which  the  barons  arro¬ 
gantly  claimed  as  peculiarly  their  own.  Each  faction 
has  constantly  asserted  that  it  has  been  plundered  by 
the  other.  While  the  cowboys  of  the  cattle  barons  have, 
it  is  charged,  been  frequently  ruthless  in  cutting  the 
fences  of  the  ranchers  and  inextricably  mingling 
their  small  bunches  of  cattle  with  the  vast  herds 
of  their  employers ;  the  rustlers,  on  the  other 
hand,  have  been  as  fiercely  accused  of  persistently 
appropriating  the  cattle  of  their  powerful  neighbors. 
The  hostility  between  the  two  factions  has  lately  cul¬ 
minated  in  a  calamitous  conflict  in  Wyoming.  With 
their  customary  arrogance  the  cattle  kings  hired  a 
horde  of  reckless  bravos  from  all  parts  of  the  West  to 
exterminate  their  opponents,  but  the  latter,  mustering 
in  overwhelming  force,  defeated  and  beleaguered  their 
antagonists,  and  would  doubtless  have  slaughtered 
them  to  a  man  were  it  not  for  the  timely  intervention 
of  the  United  States  troops.  This  is  likely  to  be  the 
last  serious  conflict  between  the  cattle  syndicates  and 
smaller  settlers  in  the  West.  For  over  a  decade  the 


struggle  has  raged  from  the  prairies  of  Texas  to  the 
plains  of  Wyoming,  and  every  where  the  man  with  the 
small  bunch  of  cattle,  followed  closely  or  accompanied 
by  the  man  with  the  hoe,  has  by  his  ever-increasing 
support  defeated  his  more  powerful  opponent.  The 
result  of  the  late  conflict  in  their  last  stronghold  ap¬ 
pears  to  indicate  in  unmistakable  terms,  that  the 
cattle  kings,  barons  and  syndicates  “must  go,”  and 
“  go”  speedily,  too.  *  * 

Brevities. 

Come,  old  fellow,  drop  your  care  and  let  your  heart  be  light, 

Let  the  thought  of  fairer  hours  drive  trouble  out  of  sight; 

Let’s  forget  the  present  now  and  wander  back  to-night, 

Back  to  the  old  days  of  childhood. 

They  come,  they  come  those  thoughts  of  bygone  years, 

We  stand,  and  list  like  one  who  sadly  hears 
Echoes  from  some  sweeter  time  and  looks  through  rising  tears. 
Back  to  the  old  days  of  childhood. 


Like  a  group  of  careworn  children  at  their  mother’s  knee, 

In  the  twilight  listening  to  some  old-time  tale  are  we, 

What  a  rest  ana  happiness  it  is  to  wanejer  free 

Back  to  the  old  days  of  childhood. 

To-night,  to-night,  we’re  boys  again  you  know, 

Let  fun  and  song  and  happy  feeling  flow; 

Sheltered  here  we  care  not  how  the  winds  of  trouble  blow 
Safe  in  the  old  days  of  childhood. 

How  do  you  keep  tally  with  your  berry  pickers  ? 

Too  many  farmers  have  been  soiling  their  cows  on  manure. 

Which  is  worse,  a  man  with  too  little  confidence  in  his  own  ability 
or  one  with  too  much  ? 

IT  is  said  that  the  Republicans  of  Wyoming  propose  to  send  two 
women  to  the  National  convention. 

Michel’s  Eakly  Is  again  the  first  of  our  strawberries  to  blossom 
freely.  Gen.  Putnam  takes  the  second  place. 

Dr.  Coombs,  who  tells  us  about  his  wheat  seeding  on  page  313,  Is  one 
of  the  most  progressive  farmers  in  the  country. 

Mr.  Hodgman’s  paper  on  roads  states  the  facts  as  they  are  found 
in  the  majority  of  townships  in  the  central  West. 

Our  ensilage  experts  are  requested  to  tell  us  what  mistake,  if  any, 
Mr.  Wynkoop  made  in  trying  to  keep  pea  pods  in  the  silo. 

IN  your  judgment  how  many  acres  of  potatoes  are  required  to  make 
a  horse-power  sprinkler  for  Paris-green  or  Bordeaux  mixture 
profitable  ? 

A  perfectly  clean  tooth  cannot  decay,  but  no  tooth-brush  yet  in¬ 
vented  can  keep  the  teeth  “  perfectly  clean.”  The  mischief  is  done 
between  the  teeth  ! 

A  man  In  Georgia  writes  that  his  tenant  is  now  working  14  mules. 
By  means  of  improved  machines  this  farmer  expects  to  do  better  work 
with  eight  mules.  He  can  do  it. 

Profit  in  farming  means  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  growing 
a  crop  and  the  selling  price.  There  is  more  money  in  cutting  down  the 
former  than  in  trying  to  boom  the  latter. 

Some  of  our  esteemed  contemporaries  are  just  beginning  to  tell  their 
readers  that  some  Ohio  maple  sugar  makers  use  steam  for  evaporating. 
The  R.  N.-Y.  had  pictures  of  a  complete  steam  apparatus  nearly  two 
years  ago. 

It  appears  that  Assemblyman  Wissig.  who  recently  disgraced  him¬ 
self  and  his  sex  in  making  a  speech  against  woman’s  suffrage,  was  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  New  York  city.  A  board  of 
education— with  a  nail  in  it— should  be  applied  to  him  where  it  would 
do  the  most  good. 

Previous  to  1892  the  largest  number  of  Btudents  enrolled  in  any 
year  in  the  Agricultural  Department  of  Purdue  University,  Indiana, 
was  33.  This  year  there  are  49  in  addition  to  36  In  the  special  course 
of  agriculture  inaugurated  for  the  first  time  at  the  commencement  of 
the  present  year.  This  is  an  excellent  showing. 

The  farmers,  who  have  a  strong  majority  in  the  Nebraska  Legisla¬ 
ture,  have  passed  an  eight-hour  law  for  all  laborers  except  farm 
hands  and  domestic  servants.  The  political  papers  are,  of  course, 
strongly  sarcastic  at  this  instance  of  a  strong  tendency  in  man  to  make 
laws  to  regulate  everybody’s  business  except  his  own. 

The  silo  counts  at  this  season.  A  cow  that  has  been  fed  through  the 
winter  on  ensilage  will  go  out  to  pasture  in  prime  shape— with  far  less 
danger  than  when  fed  entirely  on  dry  food.  It  is  good  economy  to 
keep  stock  off  a  pasture  until  the  grass  is  three  or  four  inches  high. 
With  plenty  of  ensilage  in  the  silo  this  can  be  done  without  loss. 

Things  are  upside  down  in  the  San  Francisco  hay  markets— if  we 
take  Eastern  markets  for  a  standard.  Here  Timothy  hay  is  in  greatest 
demand.  There  Timothy  is  unsalable,  while  wheat  hay  and  oat  hay 
are  in  great  demand.  The  wheat  and  oats  are  cut  just  before  the 
grain  reaches  the  “  milky  ”  state  and  are  cured  like  any  grass.  Lots 
of  Eastern  farmers  would  find  more  money  in  cutting  their  wheat  for 
hay  than  in  growing  grain  and  straw. 

The  Arizona  Experiment  Station  calls  attention  to  “  Caiiaigre” 
(Rumex  hymenosepalus)  a  wild  plant  found  along  the  river  and  creek 
bottoms  of  Arizona,  it  resembles  rhubarb  or  yellow  dock  in  appear¬ 
ance— the  roots  somew’hat  resembling  sweet  potatoes.  The  roots  when 
dry  contain  from  25  to  30  per  cent  of  tannic  acid— twice  as  much  as 
either  oak  or  hemlock  bark.  Here  is  an  opening  for  leather  makers  to 
procure  cheap  tannin,  and  the  Arizona  Station  is  doing  a  wise  thing  in 
investigating  this  plant. 

The  manufacturers  of  patent  medicines  are  said  to  be  fighting  the 
Paddock  Pure  Food  Bill  in  a  new  way.  Through  the  advertising 
agencies  they  induce  the  local  country  newspapers  to  oppose  it, 
because,  they  say,  should  it  pass,  they  will  at  once  discontinue  adver¬ 
tising.  See  how  much  space  these  advertisements  take  in  the  average 
paper  !  The  patent-medicine  men  would  rather  quit  business  than 
tell  what  their  stuff  is  made  of  ! 

The  prediction  that  the  new  coal  monopoly  would  soon  raise  prices 
has  already  been  verified.  The  Eastern  agents  of  the  concern 
have  advanced  the  price  10  cents  a  ton  on  grate,  15  cents  on  egg  and 
25  cents  on  stove  and  nut— the  fuel  of  the  people.  The  estimated  out¬ 
put  for  May  alone  is  2.750,000  tons,  and  the  extra  profits  on  this  quan¬ 
tity  will  be  $500,000.  Are  the  laws  against  conspiracies  a  dead  letter  ? 
What  will  the  State  and  the  general  governments  do  about  the  imposi¬ 
tion  of  this  arbitrary  tax  on  the  people  ? 

Does  any  one  really  know  that  oats  are  the  cheapest  and  best  grain 
food  for  driving  horses  ?  Experiments  at  the  Maine  Station  show  that 
a  mixture  of  linseed  meal,  gluten  meal  and  middlings  puts  more  flesh 
and  growth  on  colts  than  oats,  and  was  also  cheaper.  The  meal-fed 
colts  seemed  just  as  lively  as  the  oat-fed.  It  used  to  be  thought  that 
oats  contained  a  stimulating  principle  called  “  avenine,”  but  later  in¬ 
vestigations  do  not  show  it.  Is  the  belief  that  oats  are  the  best  horse 
feed  a  matter  of  prejudice  ?  Partly  so,  we  think,  when  this  grain  is 
higher  in  price  than  others. 

Almost  every  mail  brings  us  specimens  of  the  circulars  sent  out  by 
the  “  green  goods”  sharpers.  Some  of  our  readers  want  to  know  if 
such  a  swindle  on  the  government  cannot  be  stopped,  and  others  would 
like  to  know  what  newspaper  the  clipping  sent  with  the  circulars  was 
cut  from.  Let  them  rest  easy.  The  government  is  not  being  swindled 
and  there  is  no  counterfeit  money  in  the  business.  The  alleged  news¬ 
paper  clipping  was  never  in  a  newspaper  and  is,  like  all  the  rest,  a 
fraud.  The  latest  circulars  we  have  seen  ask  that  telegrams  be  sent 
to  Stephen  R.  Beckwith,  Buckhannon,  Upshur  County,  W.  Va.  The 
telegraph  operator  there  should  get  a  club  and  when  Stephen  calls  for 
a  message,  introduce  him  to  it. 
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At  Monroe,  Orange  County,  N.  Y.,  on  the  line  of  the 
Erie  Railway,  is  the  creamery  of  the  Monroe  Dairy 
Association,  one  of  the  most  successful  of  its  class.  It 
was  organized  in  1881  by  a  few  of  the  progressive  dairy 
farmers  of  that  vicinity,  who  had  become  tired  of  the 
haphazard  manner  in  which  the  milk  business  had 
been  so  long  conducted,  and  who  thought  they  could 
see  a  better  way.  The  capital  stock  has  been  increased 
since  the  beginning  of  its  business,  and  now,  at  its  par 
value,  stands  at  $12,000,  though  a  small  part  of  the 
stock  is  still  in  the  hands  of  the  company  unsold.  No 
one,  save  a  producer  of  milk,  can  purchase  stock,  and 
the  amount  any  one  producer  may  hold  is  limited  by 
his  milk  production.  The  business  has  been  a  success 
from  the  start,  and  to-day  the  shares,  the  par  value 
of  which  is  $10,  are  held  at  $15  to  any  producers  who 
desire  to  become  stockholders.  The  officers  of  the 
company  are  :  President,  Charles  R.  Bull ;  Secretary, 
Gilbert  Carpenter ;  Treasurer,  George  W.  Thompson  ; 
General  Manager,  H.  M.  Morehouse.  Mr.  Morehouse 
receives  a  liberal  salary,  the  officers  understanding  the 
necessity  of  securing  a  good  man  to  do  their  business  j 
it  is  done  in  a  systematic  and  business-like  way.  The 
establishment  is  well  equipped,  being  furnished  with 
an  engine  and  boiler,  butter  and  cheese-making  appar¬ 
atus,  and  they  have  recently  added  an  Alpha  separa¬ 
tor  with  a  steam  turbine  for  propelling  it — a  machine 
which  furnishes  motive  power  without  the  interven¬ 
tion  of  the  engine.  Their  business  is  primarily  that 
of  selling  milk,  and  they  receive  and  care  for  the  milk 
of  all  their  patrons,  be  it  much  or  little.  In  flush 
times,  when  the  supply  exceeds  the  demand,  the  sur¬ 
plus  is  manufactured  into  butter  or  cheese,  as  may  be 
considered  most  desirable.  In  this  way,  they  are  in 
perfect  readiness  for  the  occasional  surplus  seasons 
which  regularly  occur.  There  are  46  stockholders  in 
the  company  representing  from  1,000  to  1,200  cows, 
and  an  average  of  about  200  cans  per  day  throughout 
the  year  is  received  at  the  creamery.  The  supply  is 
tolerably  constant,  holding  up  well  in  the  winter 
season. 

The  milk  of  the  patrons  is  weighed  and  credited. 
At  the  end  of  each  month,  the  total  expenses  are 
paid  and  the  net  balance  is  divided  pro-rata  among  the 
patrons.  As  yet,  all  patrons  receive  the  same  price, 
quality  not  being  entered  into,  so  long  as  the  milk  is 
standard. 

Mr.  Morehouse  has  entire  charge  of  the  practical 
business,  being  responsible  for  the  milk  after  it  is  re¬ 
ceived  until  the  proceeds  in  cash  are  deposited  in  bank 
to  the  credit  of  the  Treasurer.  He  is  an  active,  push¬ 
ing  man  and  has  filled  his  post  satisfactorily  for 
many  years.  Not  a  can  of  milk  leaves  the  creamery 
that  is  not  sold  before  leaving — no  surplus  from  this 
concern  goes  to  the  city  to  help  break  the  price  on  a 
weak  market.  One  of  the  advantages  which  he  has  is 
that  he  can  say  to  a  large  dealer,  “  I  will  take  care  of 
you.”  If  the  dealer  needs  two  or  three  or  mayhap  a 
dozen  extra  cans,  he  has  only  to  wire  the  association 
and  the  first  train  brings  what  he  wants.  He  has  a 
large  trade  among  the  dealers  who  supply  down-town 
restaurants,  so  many  of  which  are  closed  on  Sunday 
and  which,  of  course,  for  their  trade,  require  varying 
quantities  of  milk. 

It  is  in  the  organization  of  such  creameries  or 
dairy  associations  that  we  must  look  for  the  solution 
of  the  problems  now  so  troublesome,  as  to  how  the 
producer  can  get  a  fair  price  for  his  milk.  If  such  a 
concern  existed  at  every  shipping  station  on  the  milk 
roads,  there  would  no  longer  be  any  real  difficulty  in 
securing  for  the  producers  a  fair  price  for  their 
product.  The  establishments  must  be  owned  by  the 
producers,  and  not  by  dealers.  In  the  latter  case, 
they  are  worse  than  nothing,  for  they  only  aid  in  rob¬ 
bing  the  producers.  Every  creamery  controlled  by 
members  of  the  Exchange  is  a  calamity — a  menace  to 
the  producers — and  every  one  such  as  the  Monroe 
Dairy  Association  is  an  unqualified  blessing. 

Milk  Supply  in  Chicago. 

'  Many  articles  have  been  written  about  the  milk 
supply  of  New  York  city,  and  the  country  from  which 
it  is  drawn,  etc.,  but  the  agricultural  papers  have 
never  mentioned  what  that  young  giant  of  the  West, 
Chicago,  has  to  offer  in  this  line.  While  New  York 
draws  her  milk  supply  clear  up  to  and  almost  from 
Rochester,  Chicago’s  supply  comes  from  a  radius  of  50 
miles  from  the  city  limits. 

A  very  careful  compilation  of  the  daily  average  quan¬ 


tities  of  milk  hauled  into  Chicago  by  the  various  rail¬ 
roads  in  1891  is  as  follows,  each  can  containing  eight 
gallons : 


Cans. 

Chicago  &  Northwestern  Kailway...  .  4.785 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railway .  1,366 

Chicago,  St.  Paul  &  Kansas  City  Railway .  1,300 

Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  Railway .  670 

Illinois  Central  Railway .  600 

Wisconsin  Central  Railway .  550 

Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  Railway .  480 

Pittsburgh.  Fort  Wayne  &  Chicago  Railway .  400 

Chicago  &  Grand  Trunk  Railway .  378 

Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railway .  300 

Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  F6  Railway .  300 

Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  Railway .  283 

Chicago  &  Erie  Railway .  250 

Wabash  Railway .  250 

Louisville,  New  Albany  &  Chicago  Railway .  162 

Chicago  &  Alton  Railway .  72 

Total .  12,146 


Or  97,168  gallons,  representing  herds  of  about  4,500  milch  cows. 

This  would  give  a  grand  total  of  4,433,290  eight-gal¬ 
lon  cans  hauled  into  Chicago  by  the  railroads  named 
during  1891.  In  addition,  however,  must  be  considered 
a  large  number  of  small  dairies  within  the  city  limits. 
Chicago  has  good  reason  to  remember  these  dairies,  for 
her  great  fire  was  caused  by  the  widow  O'Leary’s  cow 
kicking  the  lantern  over,  when  called  on  for  an  extra 
supply  of  milk  at  an  unseasonable  hour. 

Not  only  does  the  Fox  River  Valley  supply  Chicago 
with  the  greater  part  of  her  milk,  but  its  Elgin  cream¬ 
ery  butter  is  the  standard  for  quality,  and  regulates 
the  price  of  butter  throughout  the  United  States. 

The  condensed  milk  industry  is  well  represented  ;  in 
fact  a  New  York  concern  has  a  large  condensing  fac¬ 
tory  at  Elgin.  As  to  the  breeds  popular  in  the  dairy 
here,  Secretary  Merrifield  of  the  Chicago  Milk  Ship¬ 
pers’  Association,  thinks  the  only  answer  is  that  of 
the  boy  when  asked  the  breed  of  his  dog,  “  She’s  a  first- 
class  mongrel.”  Notwithstanding  this,  I  have  seen 
fine  specimens  of  Short-horns,  Ilolstein-Friesians  and 
Ayrshires  and  their  grades  in  the  dairies. 

As  a  rule,  calves  are  not  raised  by  Western  dairy¬ 
men,  although  the  question  is  being  discussed.  The 
idea  that  at  present  the  efficiency  of  the  dairy  is  being 
lowered  and  that  the  best  way  to  improve  and  elevate 
the  standard  of  our  dairy  cows  is  to  attend  more  care¬ 
fully  to  the  raising  and  breeding  of  the  calves,  is  gain¬ 
ing  currency. 

The  average  price  received  by  the  farmers  for  their 
milk  was  80  cents  per  eight-gallon  can  during  the  six 
summer  months,  and  $1.12%  for  the  six  winter  months 
or  a  total  sum  of  $4,045,377.15,  out  of  which  the 
railroad  companies’  charges  were  paid,  which  ran 
from  6  to  15  cents  per  can,  according  to  distance.  The 
Western  farmer  is  but  little,  if  any,  better  off  than  his 
Eastern  competitor,  for  while  he  has  to  pay  higher 
freight  charges,  these  are  counterbalanced  by  cheaper 
feed  stuffs. 

The  Chicago  railroads  handle  the  milk  business  in  a 
very  slip-shod  manner.  The  farmer  brings  his  cans  of 
milk  to  the  depot,  puts  on  each  a  ticket  for  prepay¬ 
ment  of  the  freight  charges  and  when  the  milk  train 
comes  along  the  cans  are  loaded.  At  the  Chicago  milk 
depot  the  train  is  left,  each  milk  dealer  claims  his  own 
milk,  there  being  no  check  made  in  any  way.  Under 
this  lack  of  system,  as  usual,  the  farmer  “gets  left,” 
should  there  be  any  loss.  The  railroad  men  state  in  a 
general  way  that  all  the  milk  loaded  was  delivered  at 
its  destination,  and  the  farmer’s  claim  for  loss  will  be 
declined.  Every  other  class  of  freight  is  way-billed, 
and  the  railroad  companies  give  and  take  receipts  for 
the  goods,  yet  here  we  have  a  business  running  into  four 
million  dollars  yearly,  which  is  not  accorded  as  much 
attention  as  a  50  cent  box  of  shoe  blacking,  which  is 
receipted  for  by  the  railroad  company,  way-billed  and 
a  receipt  is  taken  from  the  consignee  when  delivered 
at  its  destination.  Milk  shippers  can  gain  reform  by 
a  little  concerted  and  organized  action,  by  demanding 
payment  of  all  losses  of  milk  and  cans  and  supporting 
their  demands  by  affidavits  as  to  the  amount  of  milk 
delivered  at  their  respective  depots  for  shipment,  and 
the  amount  received  by  the  milk  peddlers  at  its  desti¬ 
nation.  r.  syde. 

The  Copenhagen  Milk  Supply. 

Our  readers  may  be  interested  in  the  following  brief 
sketch  of  the  milk  business  in  the  city  of  Copenhagen, 
or  that  part  of  it  done  by  the  Copenhagen  Milk  Sup¬ 
ply  Co.  This  company  was  organized  about  12  years 
ago  by  Mr.  G.  Busch,  who  saw  the  evils  of  the  pre¬ 
vailing  method  and  wanted  something  better.  Mr. 
Busch  succeeded  in  interesting  with  him  a  number  of 
distinguished  medical  men  and  savants,  and  a  company 
was  formed,  with  a  capital  of  $5,000.  Three  of  the 
gentlemen  agreed  to  serve  as  an  independent  com¬ 
mittee,  without  remuneration  and  with  no  monetary 
interest  in  the  concern.  When  the  profits  on  stock 
reached  a  dividend  of  five  per  cent,  all  amounts  over 
that  were  given  to  the  consumers  by  reducing  the  price 
of  milk  to  them.  The  company  does  not  attempt  to 
give  cheap  or  cheaper,  but  better  milk  and  to  bring 
this  about,  they  hedge  its  production  with  every  pos¬ 
sible  safeguard.  To  begin  with,  they  make  contracts 
for  milk  only  with  farmers  having  healthy  herds  and 
they  pay  the  highest  price,  thus  making  it  an  object 


for  the  contractor  to  retain  the  business.  All  milk  is 
analyzed  regularly  to  see  that  it  comes  up  to  the  re¬ 
quired  standard.  Milk  must  be  cooled  immediately  to 
about  40  Fahrenheit  after  milking,  and  if  at  a  temper¬ 
ature  above  50  degrees  when  it  reaches  the  company, 
it  is  rejected  and  sold  elsewhere.  Competent  veterin¬ 
arians  inspect  all  the  cows  in  every  dairy  once  in  two 
weeks,  also  the  condition  of  stables,  etc.  A  competent 
man  is  regularly  sent  out  to  inspect  the  management 
of  the  dairy  farms,  the  quality  of  the  fodder,  the  cool¬ 
ing  apparatus,  the  cleanliness  of  methods,  etc.  An 
experienced  dairyman  is  also  sent  to  visit  all  the 
farms,  to  see  that  the  milking  is  properly  done  and 
that  cleanliness  prevails  during  the  process.  When 
the  milk  reaches  the  quarters  of  the  company,  it  is  all 
filtered  before  being  sold. 

Every  producer  is  pledged  to  report  immediately  any 
case  of  infectious  disease  on  his  farm  or  in  the  families 
of  any  of  his  employees.  To  insure  this,  the  company 
agrees  to  buy  his  milk  at  the  same  price,  if  he  reports 
promptly — not  at  all  if  he  delays.  The  milk  in  such 
cases  is  otherwise  disposed  of — never  comes  in  contact 
with  that  from  the  other  dairies.  The  health  of  the 
employees  in  the  city  is  looked  after  with  the  same 
care.  When  infectious  disease  appears  in  the  families 
of  any  of  the  city  employees,  they  are  suspended  from 
work,  but  receive  their  salaries,  so  that  no  incentive 
to  deceive  can  exist. 

The  original  capital  was  about  $5,000,  and  it  has 
gradually  been  increased  as  the  business  has  grown, 
until  it  is  now  $30,000,  with  double  that  amount  in¬ 
vested.  At  first  the  business  did  not  pay,  but  to-day 
it  is  a  sound  mercantile  enterprise,  paying  fair  returns. 

Milk  Notes. 

It  Is  reported  that  the  Borden  Condensed  Milk  Company  Is  about  to 
establish  a  plant  at  Oxford,  Chenango  County,  N.  Y.,  to  be  mainly  de¬ 
voted  to  the  buying  and  shipping  of  bottled  milk. 

Howell  Bros.,  who  operate  condensarles  at  Goshen  and  Pine 
Island  In  Orange  County,  N.  Y.,  sell  three  grades  of  cream,  which  they 
denominate  ns  20,  30  and  40-pound  cream.  This  means  that  a  can  of 
the  cream  will  make  20,  30  or  40  pounds  of  butter. 

Tiie  business  of  the  Union  Milk  Company,  at  95  Eighth  Avenue,  In 
this  city,  Is  In  a  flourishing  condition.  Its  trade  Is  steadily  growing, 
and  its  officers  are  much  encouraged.  It  Is  doing  a  large  wholesale 
as  well  as  retail  trade,  and  its  bottled  milk  business  Is  growing  con¬ 
stantly.  We  note  these  facts  with  pleasure  and  predict  for  the  new 
company  a  successful  business  career. 

Assistant  Dairy  Commissioner  Van  Valkenuuro,  of  this  city, 
Is  still  doing  some  good  work  In  prosecuting  the  venders  of  hog  butter 
and  adulterated  milk.  THE  Rural  proposes  to  publish  the  names  and 
business  addresses  of  all  who  have  been  convicted  of  violations  of  the 
dairy  laws  In  this  city.  The  man  who  Is  mean  enough  to  put  hog  but¬ 
ter  on  his  restaurant  table,  should  be  pilloried  In  the  public  press,  and 
The  Rural  proposes  to  see  that  It  Is  done. 

Now  that  the  Court  of  Appeals  In  this  State  has  rendered  an  adverse 
decision  In  the  demurrer  of  the  New  York  Milk  Exchange,  Limited, 
there  seems  to  be  nothing  further  In  the  way  of  prosecuting  the  suit 
for  the  annulment  of  Its  charter.  Knowing  ones  Intimate  that  the 
Exchange  will  not  longer  contest  the  matter,  but  allow  the  case  to  go 
against  It.  This  would  probably  be  quite  as  well  for  It  and  better  for 
everybody  else. 

Business  Bits. 

Trade  Mark  for  Peaches.— Prof.  L.  H.  Bailey  tells  this  story: 
‘‘I  know  a  man  by  the  name  of  Blxby,  and  after  he  went  Into  the 
peach  business,  I  went  to  see  him.  Out  behind  his  packing-house  he 
had  a  large  dye  vat,  and  some  men  and  women  were  dipping  the  tops 
of  his  baskets  Into  this  analine  dye.  Everybody  soon  learned  to  recog¬ 
nize  his  fruit  by  the  bright  color  of  his  basket  tops.  So  he  Is  making 
lots  of  money  out  of  the  dyeing  business,  but  he  takes  care  that  his 
fruit  is  carefully  graded  and  all  that  Is  put  Into  such  baskets  Is  of  the 
finest  quality.” 

Any  man  with  10  acres  of  corn,  potatoes  and  other  ”  hoed  crops  ' 
has  little  business  to  walk  In  the  dust  of  a  one-horse  cultivator.  He 
can  do  better  work,  do  It  better  and  easier  with  a  two-horse  riding  cul¬ 
tivator,  because  he  can  drive  closer  to  the  rows  and  regulate  the 
depth  of  each  hoe  and  the  distance  from  the  plants.  With  a  one- 
horse  cultivator  he  must  move  the  whole  machine  to  change  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  one  tooth.  The  Kraus  cultivator  made  by  the  Akron  Tool  Co., 
Akron,  Ohio,  is  the  latest  and  best  of  the  two-horse  cultivators.  Send 
for  a  circular  and  see  what  It  Is. 

“The  Rural  New-Yorker  of  April  9  publishes,  without  credit,  a 
cut  of  S.  J.  Arnold’s  combined  furrower  and  marker,  a  cut  and  descrip¬ 
tion  of  which  appeared  In  The  Farmer  of  March  5.  It  was  awarded 
second  prize  In  our  “home  and  farm  conveniences”  class.  Our  Phila¬ 
delphia  contemporary  also,  has  been  imposed  upon  by  correspondents 
who  sent  our  devices  as  original  ones.”— Ohio  Farmer. 

This  cut  first  appeared  In  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  April  11, 1891 — more  than 
one  year  ago.  We  simply  reprinted  it  in  our  corn  number.  The  Ohio 
Farmer  is  11  months  late,  and  gives  second  prize  to  a  second-hand  cut! 

The  following  subjects  have  been  selected  for  the  prize  articles  to 
be  written  by  the  Cornell  students.  James  E.  Rice,  Ithaca,  will  furnish 
full  particulars: 

1.  The  Influence  of  farm  life  upon  the  character  of  the  nation. 

2.  Do  agricultural  colleges  educate  away  from  the  farm? 

3.  The  value  of  a  college  education  from  the  standpoint  of  a  prac¬ 
tical  farmer. 

4  What  scientific  Investigation  Is  destined  to  do  in  horticulture. 

5.  What  scientific  Investigation  Is  destined  to  do  In  agriculture. 

6.  What  scientific  Investigation  is  destined  to  do  in  dairying. 

7.  What  scientific  Investigation  Is  detlned  to  do  In  poultry  culture. 

8.  8hould  farmers  organize  for  political  action? 

9.  The  financial  condition  of  the  farmer,  as  shown  by  his  failures  and 
successes. 

10.  The  relation  of  good  roads  to  the  intelligence  of  a  farming  com¬ 
munity. 

11.  The  Influence  of  rural  life  upon  the  mental  development  of  the 
farmer. 

12.  The  Influence  of  rural  life  upon  the  physical  development  of  the 
farmer. 

13.  The  relation  of  the  college  educated  farmer  to  his  community. 

14.  The  ideal  agricultural  college. 

15.  The  social  condition  of  the  farmer,  how  may  It  be  best  Improved? 

16.  The  value  of  an  agricultural  college  education. 

17.  Agricultural  fairs,  their  scope  and  improvement. 

Other  subjects  relating  to  agriculture  may  be  chosen. 


Of  Interest  to  Women. 

SHALL  it  be  doubted  that  interest  in  physical  cul¬ 
ture  has  taken  fast  hold  of  our  women?  A  late 
report  is  to  the  effect  that  the  popular  Oberlin  College 
has  received  an  endowment  from  Miss  Julia  Dickin¬ 
son,  of  Michigan,  lately  deceased.  One-half  of  this 
goes  to  the  chair  of  Lady  Principal ;  the  other  to  a 
regular  department  of  Physical  Culture  for  Women. 

*  #  * 

For  many  years  Susan  B.  Anthony  has  struggled  to 
open  for  her  sex  the  path  which  she  has  regarded  as 
the  surest  for  their  advancement.  Scoffs  and  ridicule 
have  been  her  larger  portion  of  reward  from  the  com¬ 
munity  at  large.  Yet  now  the  wave  of  a  social  fad 
has  embraced  her,  and  her  name  has  been  rendered 
immortal  by  a  souvenir  spoon  bearing  both  it  and  her 
likeness.  The  watchword  of  the  cause  to  which  so 
many  of  her  years  have  been  devoted:  “Political 
Equality  ”  appears  as  an  inscription  to  complete  the 
souvenir. 

*  *  * 

An  exchange  tells  of  an  especially  artistic  room  in 
gold  and  brown,  the  whole  scheme  of  which  was  car¬ 
ried  out  by  the  little  woman  who  gave  it  its  last,  best 
charm,  herself.  The  floor  staining  was  attained  by 
the  use  of  burnt  umber  and  turpentine;  the  wall  fin¬ 
ishing  by  first  kalsomining  it  with  the  faintest  shade 
of  brown;  an  oaken  rail  marked  the  dado,  which  was 
powdered  with  a  set  design  in  dark,  rich  brown, 
stenciled  by  the  fair  owner  of  the  room.  The  patterns 
were  first  outlined  on  very  stiff  paper,  and  cut  like 
stencil  plates,  a  space  for  every  line;  these  were  held 
against  the  wall  and  worked  over  with  the  dark 
shade,  which  passing  through  the  spaces,  marked  the 
design  upon  the  wall.  Picture  moldings  were  of  oak; 
the  frieze  above,  and  the  picture  railing  were  dabbled 
with  liquid  gold,  giving  a  filmy,  transparent  effect  of 
gold  over  brown.  Brown  denim  draperies;  brown 
Japanese  rugs;  a  table  cover  of  brown  and  gold,  and  a 
yellow  lamp  shade  were  some  of  the  accessories. 
What  woman  with  a  woman’s  genius — and  time, 
couldn’t  achieve  this  ?  *  *  * 

Social  Insurgency  and  Gracious 
Womanhood. 

IT  is  the  new  that  attracts,  other  things  being  equal. 

Yet  Mrs.  E.  Lynn  Linton  curtly  says  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  times  :  “  What  is  new  is  the  translation  into  the 
cultured  classes  of  certain  qualities  and  practices 
hitherto  confined  to  the  uncultured  and  savages.” 
Speaking  of  the  honor  of  womanhood  “as  that  honor 
was,”  she  tells  us  that  under  the  new  retjiine  blots  upon 
character  do  not  count  for  so  much  as  was  once  the 
case — in  the  time  when  women  were  modest  violets 
and  chaste  lilies,  content  to  bloom  unseen. 

Is  it  true,  as  she  tells  us,  that  women  are  clamoring 
for  easy  divorce,  and  deriding  the  sacredness  of  the 
marriage  tie  ?  If  it  be  true  in  England — as  we  affirm 
that  it  is  not  true  in  America — may  it  not  be  that  English 
writers  are  themselves  to  blame  for  a  portion  of  the 
responsibility  pertaining  thereto  ?  At  least  three  of 
these,  who  have  held  prominent  positions  of  repute 
before  the  public  :  viz.,  Charles  Reade,  Bulwer-Lytton 
and  Mrs.  Linton,  have  presented  the  question  of  social 
purity  on  the  part  of  the  man  as  a  thing  not  to  be  in¬ 
sisted  on  by  society ;  the  two  former  by  defending  char¬ 
acters  of  their  own  creation,  who  sinned  in  this  direc¬ 
tion  ;  the  latter  by  openly  declaring  that  the  man’s 
unfaithfulness  to  the  marriage  tie,  does  not,  and  ought 
not  to  count  for  so  much  as  s'milar  laxity  on  the  part 
of  the  woman. 

Judging  from  a  late  article  in  the  Nineteenth  Cen¬ 
tury — and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  she  makes  some 
excellent  points  in  that  article — it  would  appear  that 
the  woman  best  fitted  to  win  the  essayist’s  warmest 
approval  would  be  a  languishing  and  retiring  creature, 
possibly  lacking  in  sense,  and  interested  in  little  but 
sensibility  ;  one  who  never  ventures  to  look  over  and 
beyond  the  safe  boundaries  which  her  masculine  pro¬ 
tectors  have  set  for  her,  and  who  admits  to  her  own 
mind  no  ideas  except  those  dressed  up  in  a  style  suited 
to  female  comprehension  by  these  same  masculines, 
her  adorers  sans  question  and  sans  raison. 

The  essayist  may  herself  be  a  woman  to  admire,  in 
many  ways ;  her  strictures  on  her  sex  are  no  doubt 
true  as  regards  those  whom  she  characterizes  as  the 
vulgar  herd  of  women  who  smoke  with  the  men  ;  those 
who  love  a  racing  mare  with  a  long-legged  foal  better 
than  a  child  ;  the  sporting  woman  with  a  penchant  for 
butchery  ;  the  adventuress.  Certainly,  too,  one  would 
not  wish  to  gainsay  her  commendation  of  certain  sweet 
and  gracious  women  who  do  honor  to  their  woman¬ 
hood.  But  surely,  we  have  a  right  to  inquire  why  it 


should  be  implied  throughout  this  whole  brilliant 
article  that  the  woman  who  keeps  to  what  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  distinctively  “  woman’s  sphere”  in  the 
golden  ages  of  the  past,  is  the  woman  to  command 
all  admiration.  Surely  we  have  a  right  to  inquire  why 
it  is  implied  throughout  that  she  who  dares  to  do  more 
than  to  love  and  to  obey  is  to  be  classed  as  far  on  the 
road  toward  social  insurgency,  and  toward  the  point 
at  which  she  shall  show  only  a  distorted  likeness  of 
the  gracious  model  of  womanhood.  Now  it  might  not 
be  amiss  for  a  woman  to  express  to  the  world  in  such 
terms  as  are  permitted  to  her,  her  opinion  as  to  the 
correct  model  for  her  sex  ;  but  what  shall  we  say  when 
that  woman  is  herself  so  far  from  copying,  in  any 
essential  degree,  the  phases  of  character  thus  set 
forth  ? 

Our  caustic  essayist  has  certainly  swung  far  from 
the  model  with  which  she  lias  charmed  us  :  “Given 
the  worth  of  a  woman  reckoned  by  the  flax  she  spun 
and  the  thread  she  wove.”  Reckoned  by  this  standard, 
what  is  the  worth  of  the  average  woman  of  our  time, 
and — woe-worth  the  day — what  is  the  worth  of  our 
essayist  herself  ?  It  may  perhaps  be  fairly  assumed 
that  the  value  of  the  latter  to  the  world  at  large — or  at 
least  to  the  world  of  editors  and  of  essay  readers — lies 
in  the  fact  that  she  is  in  the  van  of  those  “  unabashed 
self-advertisers”  through  the  workings  of  her  most 
trenchant  pen.  Her  sense  of  graciousness  and  pro¬ 
priety  for  herself  does  not  even  forbid  her  from  just 
daintily  touching  upon  profanity,  provided  that  she 
does  it  always  in  well-chosen  French  ;  but  it  goes  with¬ 
out  saying  that  this  can  have  no  possible  kinship  with 
the  “  stable  slang”  so  abhorrent  to  her  womanly  soul. 
Ah!  is  there  not  more  than  one  way  of  “  drinking 
from  the  muddiest  waters  ?  ”  and  shall  the  daintiness 
of  manner  in  the  one  who  quaffs  excuse  the  absence 
of  clarity  ? 

It  is  the  opinion  of  this  accepted! y  strong  thinker 
that  lovely  woman,  in  attempting  to  imitate  or  rival 
man  on  his  own  rightful  ground,  is  not  only  destroying 
her  distinctive  charm  of  womanhood,  but  is  digging 
her  own  premature  and  certain  grave.  With  this 
thought  we  may  not  quarrel  if  it  be  set  forth  clearly 
what  may  be  included  in  man’s  rightful  ground.  If  it 
be  restricted  to  his  right  to  be  horsey,  to  be  an  adven¬ 
turer,  to  be  impure,  to  be  the  advocate  of  free  love,  to 
be  a  drunkard,  we  may  well  say  amen  to  the  assertion. 
But  if  it  be  supposed  to  include  all  those  rights  which 
man  has  arrogated  to  himself  throughout  the  cen¬ 
turies  ;  the  right  to  be  counted  in  a  separate  class  from 
idiots ;  the  right  to  personal  freedom ;  the  right  to 
possess  earnings ;  the  right  to  draw  her  breath  in  the 
fear  of  the  Lord,  and  not  the  fear  of  man ;  yea,  were 
it  even  the  right  to  write  essays  on  the  status  of  woman 
for  The  Nineteenth  Century  or  The  North  American 
Review,  we  say  let  lovely  woman  continue  the  absurd 
rivalry  without  fear  of  the  yawinng  grave  before  her. 

It  is  not  (as  the  essayist  would  have  us  believe)  alone 
through  the  eager  recognition  of  the  work  of  female 
globe-trotters  who  are  mendicants  as  far  as  literary 
style  and  accuracy  are  concerned,  that  “  reason  and 
manliness  are  suffocated  by  the  sense  of  sex  ;  ”  one 
manifestation  of  this  suffocation  through  man’s  sense 
of  sex  has  been  an  overweening-  sense  of  his  own  im¬ 
portance  because  of  his  manhood  and  the  privileges  and 
immunities  which  it  has  conferred,  myra  v.  norys. 

Co-operation  of  Parent  and  Teacher. 

**  '"T"'  HE  world  is  only  saved  by  the  breath  of  the 
A  school-children.”  Upon  whom  rests  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  the  salvation  of  Earth’s  remotest 
bounds?  God  gave  the  responsibility  to  the  parents. 
The  parents  have  given  their  charge  over  into  the 
hands  of  the  school-teachers,  men  and  women  some¬ 
times  of  immature  years,  often  boys  and  girls  scarcely 
out  of  their  teens,  hired  for  another  purpose,  and  grudg¬ 
ingly  paid  for  another  service.  “  My”  child  must  be 
a  mannerly  child;  “  my”  child  must  be  an  example  of 
morality.  How  often  in  company  with  patrons  of 
district  schools  you  hear  upon  a  misdemeanor  in 
manners  or  morals,  the  comment:  “  Why  my  child 
never  was  guilty  of  such  a  thing  until  he  began  going 
to  school.”  Upon  whom  is  the  reflection  ?  Has  the 
mother  forgotten  her  child  ?  Can  the  right  hand  for¬ 
get  its  cunning?  Can  the  teacher  take  the  place  of  the 
parents?  He  does  take  it  many  times,  in  the  highest 
a  nd  noblest  sense  of  the  word. 

Many  and  many  an  urchin  to-day  knows  nothing 
of  morality  or  good  manners  save  as  he  learns  them 
from  the  person  who  stands  before  him  six  hours  for 
20  days  during  each  of  eight  months  of  the  year; 
and  that  person  not  always  in  his  position  and  acting 
from  absolute  love  of  uplifting  humanity — in  any  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  phrase. 


Can  I  support  this  statement?  Yes!  Why  are  the 
weary  little  creatures  in  that  schoolroom  yonder  ? 
Years  must  come  and  go  before  they  reach  school  age. 
They  are  sent  by  parents,  with  older  brothers  and 
sisters,  “  to  get  them  out  of  the  way.”  Let  us  call  in 
that  cottage  over  there;  the  first  question,  (if  the  in¬ 
mates  have  the  dimmest  idea  of  your  vocation)  will  be. 
“  When  will  your  school  begin?  the  children  bother 
me  so.” 

What  can  this  mean  ?  Can  the  public  be  deluded 
into  thinking  it  means  that  parents  wish  to  maintain 
the  ascendancy  of  correct  manners  and  morals  over 
their  children,  when  in  the  opening  hours  of  their  ex¬ 
istence,  they  are  shoved  anywhere  to  be  “out  of  the 
way.” 

I  have  in  mind  a  little  white-haired  boy  who  had 
been  thoroughly  instructed  by  his  teacher  as  to  the 
immorality  of  using  tobacco.  Within  15  minutes  there¬ 
after  he  was  found  in  a  compromising  position,  with  a 
cigar.  His  teacher  said  :  “Oh  Jimmie!  Jimmie!!”  “It’s 
papa’s;  it’s  papa’s,”  came  the  response  quick  as  light¬ 
ning.  Ah  !  there  is  an  important  sense  in  which  the 
teacher  cannot  take  the  place  of  the  parent. 

Parents  are  responsible  for  the  government  of  the 
schools.  Of  course  there  are  exceptions  ;  teachers  are 
not  always  happy  in  methods  taken  to  obtain  and 
maintain  order.  So  many  families  lack  systematic 
government;  are  so  sentimental  in  the  indulgence  of 
their  children  ;  are  so  covetous  of  the  last  moment 
of  their  children’s  time  ;  while  in  every  little  difficulty 
in  the  school  room,  they  side  against  the  teacher  ;  en¬ 
courage  tattling  of  school-room  matters ;  never  visit 
the  school-room,  the  scene  of  the  moral  and  mental 
training  of  their  coffspring  ;  are  absolutely  unac¬ 
quainted  with  the  person  who  guides  the  crafts  which 
they  have  set  adrift  on  Life’s  sea. 

Cooperation  in  this  afternoon  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury  seems  to  be  the  talisman  of  success.  And  when 
the  cooperation  of  parents  and  teachers  is  perfect,  in 
a  degree,  then  will  goverinent  be  perfect  in  a  degree. 

v. 

Choice  Ways  of  Cooking  Salted  Cod. 

SALT-CODFISH  is  a  very  useful  and  convenient 
food.  Even  dwellers  in  the  large  cities  of  the 
coasts  will  find  it  a  pleasant  change  from  the  fresh 
fish  and  meats  that  form  their  principal  diet;  and  those 
who  live  in  inland  cities  and  towns,  where  fresh  fish 
can  not  be  obtained,  depend  largely  on  salted  fish. 
Salt  fish  is  an  especial  convenience  to  those  who  live 
on  farms  at  a  distance  from  markets.  In  the  summer 
when  fresh  meats  soon  spoil  these  families  eat  much 
salt  meat,  and  fish  is  an  acceptable  change. 

Of  all  salt  fish  cod  is  the  most  generally  liked,  but 
as  most  housekeepers  know  but  one  or  two  ways  of 
preparing  it  their  families  soon  tire  of  it.  Of  the  va¬ 
riety  of  ways  in  which  it  may  be  prepared  a  few  are 
given  below.  Many  object  to  cooking  this  fish  be¬ 
cause  of  the  unpleasant  odor  that  penetrates  into  every 
corner  of  the  house.  This  may  be  avoided  by  boiling 
it  only  a  short  time.  Long  boiling  renders  it  tough 
and  tasteless.  Cod  boiled  by  the  following  method 
will  be  tender,  of  superior  flavor,  and  will  not  give  off 
a  bad  odor  while  cooking. 

Boiled  Salt  Codfish. — Soak  all  night  a  two  pound 
package  of  boneless  codfish  in  four  quarts  of  water,  to 
which  add  a  generous  half  pint  of  vinegar.  In  the 
morning  drain  and  renew  the  water  and  vinegar.  One 
hour  before  dinner  put  the  fish  over  the  fire  in 
three  quarts  of  cold  water,  and  place  it  where  the  water 
will  quickly  become  hot.  When  hot  move  the  kettle  to 

Health  has  its  weight.  We  cannot  go 
far  above  or  below  our  healthy  weight 
without  disturbing  health.  We  cannot 
keep  health  and  lose  our  weight. 

It  is  fat  that  comes  and  goes.  Too 
much  is  burdensome  ;  too  little  is  danger¬ 
ous. 

Health  requires  enough  fat  for  daily 
use  and  a  little  more  for  reserve  and  com¬ 
fort.  That  keep  us  plump.  The  result 
is  beauty — the  beauty  of  health. 

A  little  book  on  careful  living  shows 
the  importance  of  keeping  your  healthy 
weight.  We  send  it  free. 

Scott  &  Bownk,  Chemists,  132  South  5th  Avenue,  New  York. 
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the  back  of  the  stove  where  the  water 
will  keep  hot,  but  will  not  boil.  Just 
before  dinner  move  the  vessel  forward 
and  let  the  water  boil  for  perhaps  two 
minutes.  Drain  the  fish  and  serve  with 
Dutch  sauce. 

Dutch  Sauce. — Put  in  a  small  saucepan 
a  tablespoon  ful  of  butter;  when  melted 
add  a  teaspoonful  of  flour,  and  stir  until 
smooth.  Add  gradually  a  piut  of  boiling 
water  ;  season  with  a  saltspoonful  of 
salt,  and  a  quarter  of  a  saltspoonful  of 
white  pepper.  Let  it  boil  once,  then 
take  from  the  fire,  stir  in  the  yolks  of 
two  eggs,  three  tablespoonfuls  of  butter, 
one  of  lemon  juice  or  vinegar,  and  the 
stiffly  beaten  whites  of  the  eggs 

Codfish  a  i.a  Creole. — Boil  as  above 
two  pounds  of  salt  codfish,  drain,  and 
place  in  a  baking  dish.  Have  ready  a 
quart  of  stewed  and  seasoned  tomatoes, 
with  which  has  been  cooked  a  large  onion 
minced  fine.  Pour  the  tomatoes  over  the 
fish,  cover  with  fine  bread  crumbs,  and 
bake  gently  half  an  hour. 

Salt  Codfish  a  la  Florentine. — 
Soak  the  fish  overnight.  In  the  morning 
cut  it  in  pieces  and  put  in  a  stew-pan 
with  three  tablespoon fuls  of  olive  oil  to  a 
pound  of  fish  ;  add  some  parsley  and 
onion  minced;  season  with  pepper,  and 
stew  slowly  about  half  an  hour.  This  is 
excellent  for  breakfast. 

Stewed  Salt  Codfish. — Soak  the  fish, 
then  put  over  the  fire  for  10  minntes  in 
boiling  water.  Drain  off  the  water,  add 
to  the  fish  a  tablespoonful  of  butter,  a 
tablespoon  ful  of  flour,  and  a  generous 
cupful  of  milk.  Season  with  pepper,  and 
serve  with  slices  of  hard  boiled  eggs  on 
top. 

Salt  Codfish  Pie. — Take  a  cupful  of 
cold  boiled  fish,  and  the  same  quantity 
of  macaroni  boiled  tender  in  milk.  Mix 
together  and  put  in  a  baking  dish. 
Sprinkle  with  a  third  of  a  cupful  of 
grated  cheese  seasoned  with  Cayenne. 
Cover  with  bread  crumbs,  and  put  a  few 
pieces  of  butter  on  top.  Bake  a  light- 
brown. 

Salt  Codfish  Balls. — Take  a  pint  of 
raw,  soaked  fish,  picked  very  fine.  Pare 
a  pint  of  small  potatoes.  Put  the  pota¬ 
toes  in  the  pot  with  the  fish  on  top  and 
boil  half  an  hour.  Drain,  and  mash  the 
potatoes  and  fish  together  until  light. 
Add  a  piece  of  butter  the  size  of  an  egg, 
a  little  pepper,  and  two  beaten  eggs. 
Have  a  kettle  of  boiling  fat.  Dip  a  table¬ 
spoon  in  the  fat,  then  take  up  a  spoonful 
of  the  mixture.  Drop  into  the  boiling 
fat  and  fry  until  brown.  Dip  the  spoon 
into  the  fat  every  time  you  take  a  spoon¬ 
ful  of  the  mixture.  These  are  excellent. 

Salt  Codfish  in  Potatoes. — Six  large 
potatoes,  one  pint  and  one  cupful  of 
milk,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  butter,  a 
small  slice  of  onion,  one  pint  of  soaked 
salt  codfish,  salt,  pepper  and  one  large 
tablespoonful  of  flour.  Peel,  boil  and 
mash  the  potatoes.  Add  the  salt,  pepper, 
one  tablespoonful  of  butter,  and  the  cup¬ 
ful  of  milk,  which  has  been  allowed  to 
come  to  a  boil.  Beat  thoroughly  and 
spread  a  layer  of  the  potatoes  on  a  hot 
dish.  Heap  the  remainder  about  the 
edge,  making  a  wall  to  keep  in  the  fish. 

Prepare  the  fish  by  boiling  the  pint  of 
milk  with  the  onion.  Mix  flour  and  but¬ 
ter  together,  and,  when  well  mixed,  add 
two  tablespoonfuls  of  the  hot  milk.  Stir 
all  into  the  boiling  milk,  remove  the 
onion,  add  the  fish,  and  cook  10  minutes. 

Salt  Codfish  with  Tomatoes. — Soak  a 
pound  of  fish  all  night.  Put  in  a  stew- 
pan  three  tablespoonfuls  of  olive  oil, 
add  a  small  onion  chopped  fine,  and  fry 
for  five  minutes,  not  letting  it  brown. 


When  Baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castorla, 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castorla, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castorla, 
When  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Castorla 


Add  a  scant  pint  of  stewed  tomatoes  and 
the  codfish  flaked  ;  season  with  pepper, 
and  cook  slowlj7  15  minutes. 

Salt  Codfish  Curry. — Flake  half  a 
pound  of  soaked  codfish.  In  a  frying 
pan  put  a  large  tablespoonful  of  butter  ; 
when  melted,  add  half  an  onion  minced, 
and  fry  until  tender,  but  not  brown. 
Then  add  a  generous  half  pint  of  stewed 
tomatoes  and  the  fish.  Cook  slowly  five 
minutes,  then  add  curry  powder  to  suit 
the  taste.  It  is  impossible  to  give  the 
exact  quantity  of  curry  powder,  as  tastes 
differ,  some  liking  the  curry  hot,  others 
wishing  only  the  flavor  of  the  powder. 
Cook  10  minutes  and  serve. 

Salt  Codfish  au  Gratin. —  Soak  two 
pounds  of  fish.  About  an  hour  before 
dinner  put  it  on  in  cold  water.  Stand 
where  it  will  heat  quickly,  but  do  not 
boil  it.  Make  a  white  sauce  the  same  as 
Dutch  sauce,  omitting  the  eggs  and  lemon 
juice.  To  this  add  four  ounces  of  grated 
cheese.  Drain  the  fish,  break  in  small 
pieces,  put  in  a  baking  dish,  cover  with 
the  sauce,  sprinkle  bread  crumbs  on  top. 
Bake  to  a  light  brown. 

Salt  Codfish  Chowder. — Soak  two 
pounds  of  codfish.  Slice  and  fry  half 
a  pound  of  pork ;  peel  and  slice  a  gen¬ 
erous  pint  of  onions.  When  the  pork  is 
fried,  take  it  out  of  the  drippings,  put  in 
half  the  fish  and  half  the  onions,  then 
the  fried  pork,  then  the  rest  of  the  fish 
and  onions.  Cover  with  cold  water  and 
boil  30  minutes.  Soak  four  sea  biscuits 
in  cold  water  for  five  minutes  ;  add  them 
to  the  chowder,  and  boil  five  minutes. 
Season  with  salt  and  pepper  before  serv¬ 
ing.  m.  B  P. 

An  Appeal  to  Parents. 

THE  children  of  a  community  usually 
represent,  in  miniature,  the  life  of 
their  elders,  and  a  teacher  can  readily 
see  what  sort  of  persons  she  has  to  work 
either  with  or  against.  The  local  preju¬ 
dices  are  shared  alike  by  parents  and 
children  ;  and  snubs  and  slights  are  fre¬ 
quently  given  by  one  child  to  another, 
where  perhaps  policy  or  some  other  mo¬ 
tive  restrains  the  parents  from  exhibit¬ 
ing  a  similar  feeling.  In  the  same  way, 
the  parents’  opinion  of  a  teacher  descends 
to  the  little  ones  ;  and,  if  unfavorable, 
then  by  so  much  does  the  teacher  lose 
her  influence  for  good  over  the  child. 
Parents  should  be  careful,  therefore, 
how  they  give  opinions  regarding  the 
school  and  its  teacher  in  the  hearing  of 
their  children. 

The  fact  that  children  who  come  from 
families  where  obedience  and  courtesy  are 
important  principles,  are  so  very  much 
easier  both  to  govern  and  to  teach,  goes 
to  prove  that  where  the  home  is  not  of 
this  kind,  the  manners  and  morals  are 
committed  by  default  to  the  teacher  for 
development.  Every  parent  who  seriously 
thinks  of  this  from  a  teacher’s  point  of 
view,  must  agree  that  this  is  hardly  fair 
to  either  party.  Just  try  to  realize  for 
a  moment  what  a  small  proportion  of  a 
child’s  time  is  spent  under  a  teacher’s 
eye  in  comparision  with  the  time  spent 
with  you.  Not  over  six  hours  a  day,  only 
five  days  in  a  week,  and  only  40  weeks 
in  a  year  at  the  most,  and  in  many  dis¬ 
trict  schools,  not  so  much  as  that ! 

Precept  is  all  very  well  in  its  place, 
but  for  a  lesson  in  manners  or  morals 
to  leave  its  impression,  it  must  be  put 
into  practice.  This  it  is  obviously 
impossible  for  a  teacher  to  do,  and, 
while  she  may  never  so  carefully  lay  down 
precepts,  an  hour  at  home  may  dissipate 
all  her  teaching.  For  instance,  a  teacher 
may  show  from  precept  and  illustration 
the  importance  of  habits  of  tidiness,  and 
the  child  may  even  become  enthusiastic 
on  the  subject  while  in  school,  but,  on 
entering  his  home  after  school,  he  finds 
everything  in  disorder,  and  discord  the 
rule  of  the  house.  Of  what  avail,  then, 
are  all  the  teacher’s  words  ?  The  child 
is  discouraged  at  the  outset,  and  dis¬ 
couragement  should  have  small  place 
in  a  child’s  emotions. 

One  of  the  first  requisites  of  a  true  par¬ 


ent  is  the  ability  to  discriminate  between 
the  child’s  present  preference  and  its  real, 
permanent  benefit. 

It  seems  to  me  that  harmony  of  parents 
and  teachers  is  the  only  remedy  for  much 
of  the  existing  trouble  in  the  teaching 
and  governing  of  country  schools.  Be¬ 
come  acquainted  with  the  plans  of  the 
teacher,  as  well  as  give  her  or  him  an 
opportunity  to  talk  with  you  about  your 
children.  Do  not  wait  until  something 
occurs  to  find  fault  with,  but  give  the 
teacher  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  when 
she  pleases  you,  as  well  as  when  she  dis¬ 
pleases. 

Another  way  to  aid  the  teacher  is  to 
ascertain  whether  or  not  your  child  is 
dull  in  any  study,  and  if  so,  to  give  drills 
in  that  study  at  home,  thus  saving  the 
teacher  from  taking  the  time  of  the  whole 
class  to  drill  one  pupil. 

Every  mother  should,  unless  some  ex¬ 
cellent  reason  should  prevent,  take  her 
child  through  a  primer  before  sending 
him  to  school.  Better  yet  if  a  First  Reader 
is  completed,  and  some  knowledge  of 
numbers  obtained.  It  is  next  to  im¬ 
possible  for  primer  and  First  Reader 
pupils  to  keep  in  good  order  for  a  whole 
day  and  the  teacher  is  obliged  to  be 
lenient  with  them.  Older  pupils  do  not 
realize  that  they  should  maintain  any 
better  order  than  the  younger  ones,  and 
are,  consequently,  much  harder  to  govern 
in  such  cases. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  tardi¬ 
ness  and  absence  seriously  retard  a  pu¬ 
pil’s  progress,  and  ought  to  be  guarded 
against  unless  positively  unavoidable. 
By  absence  a  pupil  loses  instruction, 
drill,  discipline,  and,  finally,  interest  in 
his  studies.  Every  reasonable  teacher 
will  make  due  allowance  for  severe  storms 
and  other  real  hindrances,  but  many  pu¬ 
pils  are  detained  at  home  for  very  trivial 
reasons. 

Good-will  and  common-sense  will  sug¬ 
gest  many  other  ways  of  lightening  the 
teacher’s  burdens,  and  these  may  vary  in 
different  localities.  Instead  of  pulling 
in  opposite  directions,  let  parents  and 
teachers  work  together  for  one  great  end 
— the  education  of  men  and  women  in 
the  truest  sense  of  the  word.  When  this 
is  done,  and  not  till  then,  shall  our  coun¬ 
try  schools  occupy  the  proud  position  of 
being  the  intellectual  and  moral  centers 
of  our  rural  communities. 

HENRIETTA  M.  BRAY  TON. 
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NERVOUS 

DEBILITY 

cured  by  the 
use  of 

AYER’S 

Sarsaparilla 

Tones  the  system, 
makes  the  weak 
strong. 

Cures  Others 

will  cure  you. 
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•Tuft’s  Tiny  Pills* 

A  A  single  dose  produces  beneficial  re-^fe 
suits,  giving  cheerfulness  of  mind  and 
buoyancy  of  body  to  which  you  were  ^ 
before  a  stranger.  They  enjoy  a  pop- 
ularity  unparalleled.  Price,  25cts. 

KILLS  BUC-S 

Over  one  acre  in  one  hour  fast 
as  we  walk.  Light  and  easy 
to  use.  No  plaster  or  water 
used.  AGENTS  WANTED. 
CIRCULARS  FREE. 

The  HOTCHKISS  «  TUTTLE  Co., 

Wallingford,  Conn. 


45  sold  in  ’88 
2,288  sold  in  ’89 
6,268  sold  in  ’90 
20,049  sold  in ’9 1 

60,000  will  be  sold  In  ’92 

^  —  A  Steel  Windmill  and  Steel 
Tower  every  3  minutes. 
(XT' These  figures  tell  the 
story  of  the  ever-growing, 
ever -going,  everlasting 
Steel  Aermoter.  Where 
one  goes  others  follow, 
and  we  “Take  the  Country.” 

Though  Hold,  we  were  unable  to  niftke  all  of 
the  20,049  Aermotors  in  ’91.  Orders  often 
waited  8  weeks  to  be  tilled,  hut  now  we  have 
vastly  increased  onr  plant  and  arc  prepared 
promptly  to  plant  our  incrcaso  iu  every 
habitable  portion  of  the  globe. 

Are  you  curious  to  know  how  the  Aer- 
motor  Co-  in  the  4th  year  of  Its  exist¬ 
ence,  came  to  make  many  times  as 
many  windmills  as  all  other 
makers  combined?  How  wo 
came  to  originate  the  Steel  Wheel, 
the  Steel  Fixed  Tower, the  Steel  ‘O  -4 
Tilting  Tower?  *<  3* 

1st.  We  commenced  in  a  Hold  in  ^  ® 
which  there  had  been  no  improve -  <  w 
ment  for  25  years,  and  in  which  <D  ^ 
there  seemed  no  talent  or  ambi-  C<  i 
tion.and  none  has  yet  been  shown  3 
except  in  feeble  Imitation  O 
of  our  Inventions.  -t  q 

2d.  before  commencing  the  i 
manufacture, exhaustive  scien-  O 
title  investigation  and  experi  3 
menta  were  made  by  a  skilled  q  $ 
mechanical  engineer, In  which  c  C 
over  5,000  dynamometric  1  3 
tests  were  made  on  61  differ-  _  jy 
ent  forms  of  wheels,  propel-  q 
led  by  artificial  and  therefore  c  q 
uniform  wind,  which  settled  on  ^ 
I  definitely  many  questions  <D  < 
relating  to  the  proper  speed  ^  jjj 
of  wheel,  the  best  form,  angle,  curvature  and  amount  of  sail  zL  r* 
surface,  the  resistance  of  air  to  rotation,  obstructions  in  the  ^  © 
wheel,  such  as  heavy  wooden  arms,  obstructions  before  the  ^ 
wheel,  as  in  the  vaneless  mill,  and  many  other  more  ab-  ^ 
fit  ruse,  though  not  less  important  questions.  These  {9  -q 

Investigations  proved  that  the  power  of  go 
the  best  wind  wheels  could  be  doubled,  -«  5 
and  the  AERMOTOR  dally  demonstrates  < 

It  has  been  done.  -r>< 

3d.  To  the  liberal  policy  of  the  Aermotor  Co.,  that  gnaran-  j 
tees  Its  K*0(]s  satisfactory  or  pays  freight  both  ways,  and  o  (J 
i  put  of  its  factory  which  enables  it  to  fur-  c  3 

.  “  rt  3 


to  the  enormous  ouip 
ntsh  the  best  article  at  less  than  the  poorest  is  sold  for.  For 


'92  we  furnish  the  most  perfect  bearings  ever  0)  © 
put  in  a  windmill,  and  have  made  an  exhaustive  re*  3 
vision  of  the  Aermotor  and  Towers.  _  S. 
If  you  want  u  strong,  stiff,  Steel  Fixed  Tower— or  if  you  !U  —• 

want  the  tower  you  don't  have  to  climb  (the  Steel  Tilting  ©  S 

Tower)  and  the  Wheel  that  runs  when  all  others  stand  still,  5  ® 
that  costs  you  less  than  wood  and  lasts  ten  times  as  long  J!}  q 
(The  Steel  Aermotor)  or  if  you  want  a  Geared  Aermotor  to  B  c 
churn,  grind,  out  feed,  pump  water,  turn  grindstone  and  CL  ^ 
«aw  wood,  that  docs  the  work  of  4  horses  at  the  cost  of  «  O 
one  ($100),  write  for  copiously  illustrated  printed  matter,  |7 
showing  every  conceivable  phase  of  windmill  construction  3  c 
and  work,  to  the  AERMOTOR  CO-  12th  and  Keck  xrTJ 
well  Sts..  Chicago,  or  27  and  29  Beale  St.,  San  Francisco.  ■  l 


MttSToHfc 

“  HAY 
1PA0ER, 

Is  a  marvel.  Saves  Time— Labor— Hay. 
An  economical  remedy  for  scarce  help. 

Witt  Load  a  Ton  of  Hay  in  5  minutes. 


Gathers  the  Hay  clean.  Loads  loose  Grain. 
Loads  Green  Clover  for  Silo  use. 

Strong,  Light,  Easily  Hitched  to  Wagon. 

— Over  14,000  in  use _ 


Send  for  circular  “  What  Farmers  Say.” 


KEYSTONE  MFG.  CO., 

Branches: 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Council  Bluffs, 

Columbus,  O. 


BE  HAPPY  WHILE  YOU  LIVE,  FOR 

YOU  WILL  BE  A  LONG  TIME  DEAD 

To  be  Happy  buy  a 

fflSJSTEEL  MILL 

AND  A  DANDY  STEEL  TOWEB. 


With  graphite  boxes  the  Dandy  Wind  .71111  re¬ 
quires  no  oil  for  years,  therefore  no  more  climb¬ 
ing  towers,  no  more  tilting  towers  to  break 
down  and  injure  you  or  your  cattle.  Needs  no 
Ottentlon  and  is  warranted  to  last  longer  than 
oilier  mills  that  are  oiled,  and  Will  Be  Sent  to 
Good  Parties  on  80  Days  Test  Trial.  If  not 
satisfactory  freight  will  he  paid  both  way*  Th« 
Dandy  Steel  Tower  is  a  Four  Corner  Tower,  the 
corners  being  made  out  of  heavy  angle  steel.  Th« 
girts  and  braces  are  very  strong  and  substantial, 
and  of  the  very  best  steel  made.  It  is  the  most 
graceful,  strong  and  durable  tower  on  the  market, 
and  can  be  erected  in  one-half  the  time  of  awooden 
tower.We  will  not  allow  ourselves  to  be  undersold. 

Challenge  Wind  Mill  &  Feed  Mill  Co., 
Batavia,  Kane  Co.,  III. 


MANN’S  BONE  GUTTER 


POULTRY  FOOD 

Warranted  to  _  cut  green 
bones,  meat,  Kristie,  and  all 
without  clog  or  difticulty,  or 
Money  Refunded. 

It  has  been  proved 

GREEN  CUT  BONl 

is  the  most  economical  egg 
producing  food  in  the  world. 
It  will  double  the  num¬ 
ber  of  eggs,  and  make 
them  per  cent,  more  fer¬ 
tile.  Send  stamp  for  cata- 
'  logue.  Name  this  paper. 

F.  W.  MANN, 

Fat.  June  15, '80.  Aug.  20,’89.  Milford,  Mumm. 


AGENTS  WANTED  ON  SALARY 

orCOHMIHSION, to  handle  the  New 
I'atentCbemieal  Ink  Kraslug  Pencil.  Agents  making 
$50  per  week.  Jlonroe  Eraser  Mf’g  Co.  x  175,  I.aCrosse,  Win. 
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The  Rnral  Publishing  Company 

Times  Building,  New  York 

PUBLISHERS  OK 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

A  weekly  newspaper.  Established  1850.  De¬ 
voted  to  profitable  agriculture  and  progres¬ 
sive  country  life.  $2.00  a  year;  $3.00  to 
foreign  countries  In  the  Postal  Union. 
Terms  to  clubs  ou  application. 

American  Gardening 

A  monthly  magazine  of  horticulture,  fruits, 
flowers,  vegetables  and  ornamental  gar¬ 
dening ;  averages  100  pages  monthly. 
Illustrated.  Price.  $1.00  a  year;  $1.25  In 
New  York  City;  $1.50  to  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  In  the  Postal  Union. 

Out-Door  Books 

In  all  branches  of  agriculture  and  horticul¬ 
ture.  Catalogues  on  application.  Inquiries 
for  any  books  wanted  will  be  promptly 
answered. 

PRODUCERS  OK 

FINE  PRINTING 

ENGRA  VING 

ELECTROTYPING 

E.  H.  LIBBY,  General  Manager. 


Sending  Money.— We  guarantee  that  all  mone 
sent  by  postal  or  express  money  order,  registered  let¬ 
ter,  or  bank  draft  on  New  York,  shall  be  at  our  risk. 
Money  sent  in  local  checks,  postal  notes  or  currency, 
Is  at  the  sender’s  risk.  Canadian  remittances  should 
all  be  In  money  orders.  Make  all  orders  and  drafts 
payable  to  The  Rural  Publishing  Company. 

The  Date  Label  on  the  paper.— 1 The  number 
on  the  address  label  Indicates  the  date  to  which  the 
subscription  Is  paid.  Thus,  the  number  2,207  corre¬ 
sponds  with  the  number  under  the  title  on  the  first 
page  of  this  issue  and  means  that  the  subscription  ex¬ 
pires  this  week.  By  examining  these  numbers  from 
time  to  time  the  date  for  renewal  Is  easily  deter¬ 
mined. 

Acknowledgments  of  money  received  for  sub¬ 
scriptions  are  made  by  the  change  in  the  address  labels 
as  above  Indicated.  A  full  week  must  always  be 
allowed  for  changes  In  the  labels,  and  often  two  or 
three  weeks  In  the  busy  season. 

Discontinuances.— Subscribers  wishing  the  paper 
stopped  at  the  expiration  of  the  time  paid  for,  should 
notify  us  to  that  effect,  otherwise  we  shall  consider 
It  their  wish  to  have  It  continued. 

For  Changes  ok  Address  subscribers  must  send 
us  both  the  old  and  new  addresses. 

*  * 

WHY  not  take  full  advantage  of  be¬ 
ing  a  subscriber  to  The  Rural 
New-Yorkkb  ?  Read  the  following  sam¬ 
ples  of  many  letters : 

Liked  His  Watch. 

The  watch  lias  arrived  in  splendid  con¬ 
dition.  It’s  a  beauty.  I  am  more  than 
pleased  with  it.  One  of  Rochester’s  lead¬ 
ing  jewelers  offered  to  sell  me  one  just 
as  good  last  night  for  $27.50.  I  laughed 
at  him  and  told  him  what  mine  cost  me 
($17.35,  with  a  three  years’  subscription.) 
He  said  it  could  not  be  bought  for  that. 

I  said  it  could,  and  told  him  where  I  got 
it.  That  quieted  him  in  a  hurry.  I  hon¬ 
estly  think  you  sold  watch  and  paper  for 
$10  less  than  I  could  get  the  watch  alone 
for  in  Rochester.  With  many  thanks,  I 
remain,  yours  respectively, 

Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y.  G.  clarence  combs. 

ANOTHER. 

I  have  delayed  writing  in  regard  to 
watch  (No.  4  C)  for  two  weeks,  that  I 
might  know  something  as  to  its  time¬ 
keeping  quality,  and  I  am  very  much 
pleased  with  it.  It  is  a  close-run¬ 
ning  watch ;  20  seconds  fast  in  two 
weeks,  for  the  start,  is  pretty  good.  I 
expect  to  see  it  run  inside  of  that  in  six 
months’  time.  w.  s.  tii.ton. 

Washington  Co.,  Ore. 

I  have  received  the  single  express  har¬ 
ness  and  am  very  much  pleased  with  it. 
Sulfolk  Co..  N.  Y.  PRESTON  E.  TERRY. 

1  have  received  the  “  French  Auto¬ 
matic  Telescope”  as  per  advertisement 
in  The  Rural,  and  find  it  all  that  was 
claimed  for  it.  H.  m.  rouse. 

Oneida  County,  N.  Y. 

I  received  the  bicycle  and  glass  both  in 
due  time.  My  boy  was  much  pleased 
with  the  wheel  and  is  riding  very  nicely. 
I  am  much  pleased  with  the  telescope  ;  it 
shows  the  moon  up  well  :  I  have  found 
three  of  Jupiter’s  moons. 

Chemung  Co.,  N.  Y.  carmy  compton. 


THE  RURAL 

AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 

The  Chicago  Pineapple  Company  are  having  125 
acres  cleared  and  planted  In  pineapples  In  Dade 
County,  Florida. 

A  bill  In  the  British  House  of  Commons,  supported 
by  Mr.  Gladstone,  provides  for  the  loaning  of  $50,- 
000,000  from  the  national  treasury  to  help  poor  men 
buy  farms. 

The  visible  supply  of  grain  on  Saturday,  April  30: 
Wheat,  37,944,000,  a  decrease  of  1.208,285  bushels; 
corn,  0,057.000.  a  decrease  of  1,285,000  bushels;  oats, 
3,924,000,  an  Increase  of  510,000  bushels;  rye,  815,000, 
a  decrease  of  151,000  bushels;  barley,  530,000,  a  de¬ 
crease  of  182,000  bushels. 

Mr.  Philander  Williams,  Taunton.  Mass.,  has  re¬ 
cently  sold  to  Mr.  J.  G.  Mills,  of  Albany,  a  Light 
Brahma  cockerel,  which  Mr.  Williams  says  Is  one  of 
the  largest  and  best  be  ever  sold  He  was  hatched 
last  April,  weighs  14L£  pounds,  has  good  comb,  black 
tall,  and  almost  solid  black  wings.  With  the  right 
mates,  Mr.  Mills  should  produce  some  fine  chicks. 

The  Canadian  Commissioner  of  Customs  has  Issued 
a  circular  prohibiting  the  branding  of  United  States 
pork  as  Canadian  when  shipped  In  bond  through 
Canada.  It  Is  said  that  the  circular  is  due  to  repre¬ 
sentations  made  to  the  Government  that  If  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  branding  United  Stages  pork  as  Canadian  Is 
allowed  to  continue  it  may  lead  to  the  Canadian  pro¬ 
duct  being  discriminated  against  by  foreign  countries 
as  United  States  pork  has  been. 

Among  the  recent  buyers  of  thoroughbred  Hol- 
stelns  from  Messrs.  Smiths  &  Powell,  were  E.  W. 
Tvyining,  of  New  Jersey;  S.  B.  Twining,  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania;  A.  T.  Mosier,  of  Goshen,  N.  Y.;  C.  W.  Herr; 
President  of  the  IIolstein-Frlesian  Association;  R. 
H.  Crump,  of  Ontario;  A.  S.  Bartlett,  of  Binghamton  ; 
N.  F.  Sholes,  Frank  H.  Thurber,  of  New  Hampshire; 
J.  J.  Meade,  of  Yorktown;  15.  Poon,  of  Mexico,  and 
the  Michigan  Agricultural  College.  This  enterprising 
firm  of  breeders  also  report  a  brisk  business  in  stand¬ 
ard-bred  trotters  and  draft-horse  stallions. 

The  Superintendent  of  the  Census  has  issued  the 
following  statistics  of  cereal  production  in  Kansas, 
for  the  census  year  ending  May  31,  1891 : 

Acres.  Bushels. 

Corn .  7,314,765  259,574,568 

Wheat .  1,682,635  30.399,871 

Oats .  1,463,526  44.629.034 

Rye .  199,146  2,917,386 

Barley .  7,201  165,715 

Buckwheat .  6,907  67,115 

The  total  area  devoted  to  cereals  was  10.574,180 
acres,  as  compared  with  5,776,150  acres  at  the  tenth 
census. 

The  increase  In  the  acreage  In  corn  was  3.896,918 
acres,  oats  1,027,667  acres,  rye  164.525  acres,  buck¬ 
wheat  4,449  acres. 

The  decrease  In  the  acreage  In  wheat  was  278  767 
acres,  and  barley  16,792  acres,  making  a  net  Increase 
of  4,798,030  acres  over  1880. 

Condensed  Correspondence. 

Elba,  Genessee  County,  N.  Y.,  May  L— Freezing 
thawing  and  freezing  all  the  time.  Wheat  begins  to 
show  the  effects.  Seeding  Is  progressing  very  slowly ; 
farm  work  generally  Is  behind.  Roads  are  in  fine 
shape.  Where  are  our  chronic  grumblers  now?  Hay 
is  getting  scarce  and  higher.  Potatoes  are  very  plenti¬ 
ful  and  low.  Not  much  doing  In  beans.  Good  oats 
will  be  higher  before  we  get  the  new  crop.  A  good 
deal  was  damaged  last  fall.  The  maple  sugar  crop  is 
not  as  large  as  usual,  and  brings  only  a  fair  price. 
Peaches  have  been  badly  damaged.  Butter  Is  selling 
lower.  Eggs  are  low,  and  are  being  eaten  in  place  of 
meat.  More  fruit  trees  are  being  set  out  this  spring 
than  usual,  on  account  of  high  prices  last  fall.  About 
the  usual  amount  of  potatoes  will  be  planted  this 
spring.  C.  K. 

Oneida  County,  N.  Y.,  May  l.—  Spring  opens  with 
fruit  prospects  In  central  New  York  about  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Apples  are  budded  only  fairly  well.  Pears 
are  nearly  all  full  of  blossom  buds  in  excellent  con¬ 
dition.  Plums  are  quite  lightly  budded;  they  were 
overloaded  last  year.  Cherries  are  about  medium 
in  prospect.  Governor  Wood  and  most  of  the  sweet 
sorts  are  promising  better  than  the  sour.  Peach 
buds  are  all  killed,  which  is  the  rule  for  this  section; 
but  last  year  was  a  fine  exception.  Quinces  and 
grapes  blossom  on  new  wood  and  cannot  be  antici¬ 
pated.  I  never  saw  currants  better  provided  with 
blossom  buds.  Black  raspberries  have  come  through 
In  very  good  order;  and  red  ones  are  in  prime  con¬ 
dition  ;  though  very  slightly  killed  at  the  tips. 
Blackberries  are  looking  unusually  well.  Snyder, 
Erie,  Agawam,  Taylor  and  Mlnnewaskl  are  all  right. 
Erie  and  Minnewaskl  are  not  always  safe.  Even 
Kittatlnny  Is  in  good  condition.  Strawberries  are  in 
fine  order.  The  late  spring  and  cool  April  have  been 
favorable.  The  prospects  are  fine  so  far  for  a  really 
excellent  fruit  year.  We  cannot  expect  as  large 
crops  of  apples  or  plums  as  the  enormous  yields  of 
last  year;  but  otherwise  all  Is  cheering  for  fruit 
growers.  The  chief  mistake  made  by  orchardists  is 
In  planting  everything  at  once.  This  is  liable  to 
bring  all  the  trees  of  a  sort  into  bearing  together.  By 
filling  in  a  few  annually  we  get  a  home  orchard  pretty 
evenly  well  supplied  with  fruit  each  year.  For  in¬ 
stance,  I  have  three  Red  Astraehan  trees  that  bear 
one  year;  and  two  more  the  alternate  year.  Plums 
and  cherries  also  mav  in  this  wav  be  had  each  year. 
As  I  cover  most  of  my  cherry  trees  with  mosquito 
netting  to  keep  off  the  birds  it  is  not  possible  to  have 
them  Injured.  Other  trees  of  the  same  sorts,  how¬ 
ever,  are  always  ready  to  bear  in  their  turn.  P. 


Bright  Faces  Paling  YVItli  111-IIealtli 
Regain  their  pristine  roundness  and  color,  and  the 
listless,  haggard  aspect  of  the  feeble  and  nervous,  is 
succeeded  by  the  animated  freshness  of  returning 
vigor  when  ladies  troubled  with  anaemia  or  a  disease 
of  vital  stamina,  resort  to  Scott’s  Emulsion  of 
Cod  Liver  Oil  with  the  Hypophosphites  of  Lime  and 
Soda,  a  preparation  which  has  met  with  the  approval 
of  American,  English,  and  Continental  physicians. 
For  Consumption,  Bronchitis,  Asthma,  and  indeed 
all  affections  of  the  organs  of  respiration  it  is  a  most 
beneficent  specific;  it  counteracts  Scrofula,  Rheu¬ 
matism,  remedies  the  wasting  maladies  of  children, 
is  free  from  a  nauseous  flavor  and  preserves  its 
freshness  under  climatic  and  atmospheric  conditions 
which  would  turn  the  ordinary  preparations  from  the 
Cod  Liver  Oil  rancid.  The  Hypophosphites  add 
greatly  to  its  value  as  a  nutrient  of  the  feeble.— Adv. 


WALTHAM  and  ELGIN 

WATCHES 
At  Greatly  Reduced  Prices 

—  for  — 

Rural  New-Yorlcer  Subscribers  Only 


If  your  subscription  is  already  paid 
in  advance  and  you  want  a  watch, 
your  lime  may  be  extended  or  new 
subscriptions  secured;  or  the  watch 
alone  may  ba  bougit  by  subscrlb  >rs  only 
at  the  prices  named.  Any  subscriber  can 
procure  from  us  any  Waltham  or  Elgin 
watch  in  any  kind  of  case  at  prices  that 
bring  good  watches  within  everybody’s 
reach.  We  describe  a  few. 

*  *  *  All  are  sent  prepaid  and  insured, 
by  registered  mail. 

Every  watch  in  this  list  is  guaranteed 
to  be  an  accurate  timekeeper.  Money  re¬ 
funded  if  watch  is  not  satisfactory 
and  returned  within  three  days  after 
receipt.  Please  write  your  opinion  of  the 
watches  received. 

Nickel  Sliver  Watch,  Men’s  Size. 

No.  1  C  is  a  Waltham  or  Elgin  7-jeweled 
watch  containing  compensation  balance, 
safety  pinion,  etc.  It  is  In  a  solid  nickel 
silver,  open  face  case.  For  boys’  wear  it 
Is  especially  recommended,  because  the 
front  and  back  screw  off  and  on,  mak¬ 
ing  it  dust-tight.  This  watch  need  not 
be  opened  at  all,  because  it  is  a  stem 
winder,  and  it  sets  by  pnlling  on  the  stem, 
thereby  doing  away  with  the  risk  attendant 
upon  opening.  The  crystal  is  made  of 
plate  glass  that  will  stand  a  heavy 
pressure.  This  watch  is  full  men’s  size, 
and  the  works  are  good  enough  to  go  into 
a  gold  case.  Any  person  who  gets  one  of 
these  watches  will  find  that  some  of  his 
friends  have  watches  which  cost  $15  to  $20, 
containing  the  same  grade  of  works.  Sold 
to  subscrioers  only  for  $5  50;  with  a  three 
years’  subscription,  for  $8.50. 

Gold  Watch,  Men’s  Size,  Open  Face. 

No.  2  C,  Waltham  or  Elgin ;  7  jewels  and 
all  the  improvements  mentioned  above. 
The  case,  which  is  open  face,  is  made  by 
taking  two  plates  of  solid  gold  and  filling 
t  he  space  between  them  with  a  fine  compo¬ 
sition  metal.  If  the  filling  were  removed 
a  solid  gold  case  would  then  remain. 
This  is  more  durable  and  j  ust  as  hand¬ 
some.  Price,  $12;  with  a  three  years’ sub¬ 
scription  for  $15. 

Gold  Watch,  Hunting  Case. 

No.  3  C  is  the  same  as  No.  2  C,  but  in 
hunting  case,  richly  engraved  with  Ver- 
micell6  or  frost  work.  Price,  $14  85 ;  with  a 
three  years’  subscription,  $17.35. 

The  Great  Watch. 

No.  4  C.  For  those  who  want  the  best,  and 
are  willing  to  trust  our  judgment,  we  have 
selected  a  watch  which  combines  richness 
with  perfect  finish.  It  cannot  be  surpassed 
as  a  timekeeper.  It  is  full  jeweled,  the 
jewels  being  set  in  solid  gold.  It  has  the 
finest  and  simplest  patent  regulator  known, 
as  well  as  a  patent  safety  pinion,  compen¬ 
sation  balance  and  Logan’s  celebrated  Breg- 
uet  hair  spring,  which  is  b8nt  to  the  re¬ 
quired  form  and  then  hardened  and  tem¬ 
pered.  It  is  thoroughly  ad  j  nsted  so  that  it 
will  keep  accurate  time  whether  hot  or 
cold.  It  is  made  by  the  American  Walt¬ 
ham  Watch  Company,  and  called  “  P.  S. 
Bartlett.”  Hundreds  of  people  have  paid 
as  high  as  $125  for  this  watch,  and  the  usual 
retail  price  is  now  from  $85  to  $105.  We 
offer  it  in  a  solid  14k.  gold,  two  ounces  to 


2%  ounces  (40  to  45  dwt)  case,  hunting  or 
open  face,  handsomely  finished.  Price, 
$43.50,  with  five  years’  subscription  $47.50. 

People  who  want  this  magnificent  watch 
in  a  cheaper  case  can  have  it  in  gold  filled 
case  guaranteed  for  15  years,  for  $22  in 
hunting  case ;  and  for  $19.50  in  open  face ; 
for  $19  50  in  three  ounce  coin  silver,  hunt¬ 
ing  or  open  face ;  for  $12.75  in  nickel  silver, 
open-face  case ;  a  year’s  subscription  in¬ 
cluded  with  each  one. 


Ladles’  Watches. 

No.  6  C.  A  genuine  Waltham  or  Elgin 
lady’s  watch  with  7  jewels,  compensation 
balance  and  safety  pinion,  stem  wind  and 
set,  in  a  handsomely  engraved,  gold  filled 
hunting  case,  guaranteed  by  the  manufac¬ 
turers  to  look  like  gold  for  15  years.  Price, 
$14.90  ;  with  two  years’  subscription  for  $17. 


No.  15 — A  beau¬ 
tiful  11  jewel 
movement,  full 
nickel,  in  a 
handsome  1  y 
engraved  hunt¬ 
ing  case  made  of 
14k.  U.  S.  Aesay 
solid  gold,  nsnal 
retail  price  from 
$50  to  $75.  One 
of  the  prettiest 
watches  for  a 
lady  that  w  e 
have  ever  seen. 

The  illustration 
shows  the  case 
in  exact  size,  and  style.  Price  $25  net. 


You  Supply  the  Horse 

“  We  do  the  restP 


HARNESS,  CARRIAGES,  WAGONS 

to  our  Subscribers  only,  at  LESS  than 
wholesale  prices. 


By  special  arrangement  with  a  large 
manufacturer,  we  are  now  prepared  to  fur¬ 
nish  our  subscribers  only  with  a  wide  range 
of  carriages  and  wagons,  harness,  saddles, 
etc.,  at  less  than  wholesale  prices. 

Send  for  lame  special  premium  carriage 
catalogue. 


OUR  SPECIAL  OFFERS.  —  Any  sub¬ 
scriber  (paid  up  for  1892)  has  the  privilege 
of  a  THREE  PER  CENT  DISCOUNT 
from  the  wholesale  prices  of  these  goods, 
on  any  order  amonntlng  to  $10  or  more. 

A  three  years’  subscription  to  either  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  or  to  American 
Gardening  will  be  given  with  any  of  these 
articles,  the  prices  of  which  aggregate  $65 
(less  discount). 

A  five  years’  subscription  as  above  will 
be  given  with  any  of  these  articles  the 
prices  of  which  aggregate  $95  net. 

TO  CLUB  RAISERS. — To  the  sender  of 
a  club  of  five  or  more  new  subscriptions, 
we  give  a  discount  of  three  per  cent  on 
these  goods ;  for  a  club  of  10  or  more  five 
per  cent  discount;  for  20  or  more,  10  per 
cent  discount. 

We  are  not,  of  course,  manufacturers  or 
dealers  in  this  line,  but  have  made  this  ad¬ 
mirable  contract  with  a  reliable  house  for 
the  express  and  only  purpose  of  extending 

oiu*  subscription  l'sts. 

Send  for  j/remium  carriage  and  harness 
catalogue  if  you  have  any  idea  of  buying 
harness,  carriage  or  road  wagon  of  any 
description  and  thus  secure  more  of  the 
benefits  of  being  a  subscriber  to  The 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO., 
Times  Building,  New  York. 


’i 

J 


GUERNSEYS 


HONEY. 

White  clover,  1  lb.  bxs.,  per  lb . 

2  lb.  bxes.,  per  lb . 

Poor,  per  lb .  . 

Buckwheat,  1  lb.  bxs.,  per  lb . 

Buckwheat,  2  lb.  bxs.,  per  lb . . 

Extracted,  per  lb . 

Extracted  Southern,  per  gallon . 

HOPS. 

N.  Y.  State,  1891,  choice . 

Fair  to  prime . 

Common . . 

N.  Y.  State.  1890,  choice . 

Good  to  prime . 

Old  olds . 

California,  1891 . 

California,  1890 . 

Pacific  Coast,  old  olds . 

POULTRY — DKESSEI). 

Turkeys,  fancy  small . 

Mixed  weights  dry  choice . 

Young  toms  fair  to  choice . 

Old  toms . 

Fair  to  good . . 

Phlla.  chick's,  not  over  2  lbs  to  pair,  per  lb. .  .45  @50 

Chick’s,  3  lbs  and  under,  per  pair . 35  @40 

Chickens,  3  lbs  and  over,  per  pair . 30  @40 

L.  I.  chickens,  broilers  scalded,  per  lb . 35  @45 

Fowls,  Jersey . 13  @— 

State  and  Pennsylvania . 13  @— 

Western . 12)4@13 

Western,  poor  to  fair . II  @12 

Old  Roosters .  8)4®  9 

Spring  Ducks,  per  lb . 35  @40 

POULTRY— LIVE. 

Spring  chickens,  per  pair .  75  @125 

Fowls,  Jersey,  State  and  Penn.,  per  lb. . .  12  @  12)4 

Western,  per  lb .  12  @  12)4 

S’n  and  So'western,  per  pair .  12  @  12)4 

Roosters,  young,  per  lb .  11  @  12 

Old,  per  lb .  7  @  7)4 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb .  12  @  13 

Ducks,  N.  Y.,  N.  J.  &  Pa.,  per  pair .  75  @1  00 

Ducks,  Western,  per  pair .  70  @  90 

Southern,  per  pair .  80  @  80 

Geese.  Western,  ner  pair . 1  00  @1  25 

S’n  and  Southwest'n,  per  pair . 1  00  @1  12 

POTATOES. 

Bermudas,  new . $6  50®  8  00 

Bermudas,  second  crop .  4  50®  5  50 

Florida,  new  .  6  t0@  7  50 

Havanna,  prime . . @  -  — 

Michigan  Rose  and  Hebron,  per  180  lbs.. . .  1  12@  1  25 

State  Rose,  per  180  lbs .  1  00®  1  25 

Hebron,  per  180  lbs .  1  00®  1  25 

Burbank,  per  180  lbs .  1  12®  1  25 

Peerless,  per  180  lbs . . @  -  — 

Fair  to  good,  per  180  lbs .  1  00® - 

Jersey  Peerless  and  Blush,  In  bulk, per  bbl.  1  00®  1  12 

Sweets,  South  Jersey,  fancy,  per  bbl .  2  59@  3  75 

Jersey  fair  to  good,  per  bbl . .  1  50@  2  75 

VEGETABLES. 

Asparagus,  Jersey,  per  dozen  bunches  ....$1  75®  3  00 

Ch'n,  per  dozen  bunches .  1  25®  2  00 

N.  C.  prime,  per  dozen .  1  25®  1  75 

Norfolk,  prime,  per  dozen .  1  50®  2  25 

8econds,  per  dozen  bunches .  75@  1  00 

Beets,  Ch’n,  per  crate . . - 

Fla.,  perorate .  1  50@  2  00 

Bermuda,  per  crate .  1  25®  1  50 

Cabbage,  Sav.  and  Ch’n,  per  bbl.  crate  .  ..  2  50®  3  50 

Fla.,  per  bbl.  crate .  2  75®  3  25 

N.  C.,  per  bbl.  crate .  1  75®  2  50 

Green  peas.  N.  C..  per  crate .  3  50®  4  00 

Sav.  per  crate .  1  00®  1  25 

Ch’n,  per  basket .  1  25®  1  75 

Ch’n,  per  crate  .  1  00®  1  50 

Rule,  Baltimore,  per  bbl .  -  — @ - 

Lettuce,  Southern,  per  bbl . I  50®  2  50 

Onions,  Conn,  white,  per  bbl .  2  00®  4  00 

Red,  per  bbl .  2  50®  3  50 

Conn,  yellow,  per  bbl .  2  50©  3  25 

Orange  Co.,  red,  per  bbl .  2  00®  3  00 

Orange  Co.,  yellow,  per  bbl .  2  00®  3  00 

Havana,  per  crate .  1  50®  1  75 

Bermuda,  perorate .  1  30®  1  40 

Radishes,  Norfolk,  per  100  bunches .  25®  30 

Spinach,  Norfolk,  per  bbl .  1  50®  2  50 

Baltimore,  per  bbl . . @ - 

L.  1.,  per  bbl . . @  -  — 

String  beans,  Fla.,  green,  per  crate .  1  50®  4  00 

SquaBh,  Fla.,  white,  per  barrel .  1  75®  2  00 

Tomatoes.  Fla.,  per  carrier  crate .  2  50®  3  00 

Fla.,  per  bushel  crate .  1  00®  2  00 

Bermuda,  per  box .  50®  -  — 

Turnips,  Canada  Russia,  per  bbl .  65®  75 

B’KKD. 

Bran,  40  lb . per  cwt.  $  75  @  80)4 

60  lb .  76  @  80)4 

Middlings,  80  lb .  75  @  80)4 

100  lb .  1  00  ® - 

Sharps .  1  00  @ - 

Hominy  Chop .  80  @  85 

Oil  meal .  1  30  @1  32 

Cotton-seed  meal . 1  17  @1  20 

GRAIN. 

Wheat . ’...  ..$0  88  @  92)4 

Rye .  83  @  85 

Barley .  65  @  90 

Corn .  48  @  50 

Oats .  35  @  40 

MILK. 

The  total  dally  supply  for  the  week  has  been  18,530 
cans  of  milk,  168  cans  of  condensed  rnllk  and  472  cans 
of  cream.  The  average  price  paid  for  surplus  milk 
has  been  $1.37  per  can.  The  exchange  price  to  pro¬ 
ducers  Is  2 )4  cents  net. 


THE  BUTTER  HERD. 

30  @— 

27  @29 

25  @26  Mixed  Milk  of  herd  averages  one  pound  Butter  to 
22  @23  6  pounds  of  Milk.  Several  cows  produce  $1  worth 

8  @12  of  Butter  a  day. 

24  @30  Fair  Record:  63  B’lrst,  39  Second  Prizes.  First  on 
Herd  at  11  Fairs.  125  Pure-bred  Animals. 

ROUGH  -  COATED  SCOTCH  COLLIES.— 
Own  Importation.  Puppies,  $10  each. 

®>'j  H.  M.  COTTRELL,  Superintendent, 

.14 

•J8  @]»K  RHINECLIFF,  N.  Y. 


BEANS  AND  PEAS 

Marrow,  choice,  1891 . 

Mediums,  choice,  1891 . 

Pea.  choice,  1891 . 

White  Kidney,  choice,  1891 . 

Red  Kidney,  choice,  1891 . 

Yellow  Eye,  choice,  1891 . 

Black  Turtle  Soup,  choice,  1891 . 

Lima  beans,  California  (60)  lbs.) . 

Foreign  medium,  1891 . 

Green  peas,  1891,  bbls.,  per  bush . 

Green  peas,  1891,  bags,  per  bush . 

Green  peas,  Scotch,  1891.  bushel . 

BUTTER. 

STATE  AND  PENN. 

Creamery,  Penn,  extra . 

Half  firkin  tubs— 

Fresh  extras . 

Firsts . 

Seconds . . 

Welsh  tubs— 

B'resb  extras . 

Bursts . 

Seconds  . 

WESTERNS. 

Creamery — 

Elgin  extras . 

Other  Western  extras . 

Firsts  . 

Seconds  . 

Thirds . 

Imitation  creamery— 

Firsts . 

Seconds  . 

Thirds . 

Dairy  firsts . 

Seconds . . 

Factory  fresh,  extra . 

B'lrsts . 

Seconds  . 

Fourths  to  thirds . 

Rolls . . 

OLD  BUTTER. 

STATE. 

Half  firkin  tubs  or  firkins  extra . 

Firsts  . 

Seconds . . 

Thirds . 

WESTERN. 

Creamery  Summer  make . 

Factory  and  dairy . 

NEW  CHEESE. 

8tate  factory,  full  cream— 

Fine . 

Fair  to  prime . 

Light  skims  choice . 

Light  skims,  common  to  prime . 

Skims  choice . 

Pennsylvania  skims . 

OLD  CUEESE. 

State  factory,  full  cream— 

Fancy  . 

Fine . 

Good  to  prime . 

Common . 

EGGS. 

N.  Y.  State  and  Penn,  new  laid  per  doz 

Western  fresh  gathered  choice . 

Western  fresh  gathered,  fair  to  prime. . 

Southern  fresh  gathered . 

Duck  Biggs . 

Goose  Eggs . 

FRUITS— GREEN. 

Apples,  Spitz,  per  bbl . 

Spy . 

Ben  Davis . . . 

Baldwin,  State,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 

Baldwin,  Up-R.,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 

Baldwin,  poor,  per  bbl . 

Greening,  State,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 

Greening,  Up-R.,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 

Oranges,  B’la.  bright,  straight  lines...., 

Bright,  176@200,  per  box . 

Bright,  126@150,  per  box . 

Russet,  prime,  per  box . 

Inferior,  per  box . 

Strawberries,  Cnarleston . 

Florida . 

Tangerines,  B'la.,  per  box . 

Mandarins,  Fla.,  per  box . 

FRUITS— DOMESTIC  DRIED 

Apples,  evaporated,  1891,  fancy . 

Evaporated,  1891,  choice . 

Evaporated,  1891,  prime . 

Evaporated,  1891,  common  to  fair . 

Southern  sliced,  1891,  fancy . 

Southern  sliced,  1891,  prime . 

Southern  sliced,  1891,  common  to  fair.. 

Ohio  and  Michigan,  quarters,  1891 . 

State  and  coarse  cut,  1891 . 

Southern  coarse  cut,  1891.. . 

Chopped,  1891 . 

Cores  and  skins,  1891 . 

Peaches,  Del.,  peeled  fancy . 

N.  C.  peeled,  fancy . 

N.  C.  peeled,  choice . 

Southern  peeled,  common  to  prime. . . 

Raspberries,  1891,  evaporated . 

1891,  sun-dried . 

Blackberries,  1891,  per  lb . 

Huckleberries,  1891,  per  lb . 

Cherries,  1891 . 

Plums,  State . 

Apricots,  Cal.,  1891,  per  lb . 

GAME. 

English  snipe,  per  doz . 

Golden  Plover,  per  doz  . 

Tame  Squabs,  white,  per  doz . 

Tame  Squabs,  dark  and  poor,  per  doz  . . . . 
Live  Pigeons,  per  pair . 

GINSENG. 

Northern  and  Canada,  per  lb . 

Western  as  to  quality,  per  lb . 

Southern  as  to  quality . 

GRASS  SEED. 

Clover . 

Timothy . 1 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay,  No.  1,  per  100  lbs . 

No.  2,  per  100  lbs . 

Shipping,  per  100  lbs . 

Clover,  mixed,  per  100  lbs . 

Clover,  per  100  lbs . 

Hay,  salt,  per  100  lbs . 

Straw,  Long  Rye,  per  100  lbs . 

Straw,  Short  Rye,  per  100  lbs . 

Straw,  Oat,  per  100  lbs . 

Straw,  Wheat,  per  100  lbs . 


.2  00  @2  05 

.1  65  @ - 

.1  70  @ - 

.2  00  @ - 

.2  00  @2  10 
.1  65  @1  70 

.  —  @ - 

.1  60  @1  75 

—  @ - 

.1  42!4@1  45 

.1  40  @ - 

.1  42)4@1  15 


UNCLE  TOMS 
t  CABIN  I 

OR 

1JFE  AMONG  THE 
LOWLY 

■ 

HARRIET  BEECHER 
STOWE 


.19  @— 
.18  @18)4 
.16  @17 


for  LIVE  STOCK  In  STABLES.  Send  for  circu¬ 
lars  for  the  only  practical  and  economical  one  In  the 
market. 

C.  E,  BUCKLEY  &  CO.,  Dover  Plains,  N.  Y. 


.21  @21)4 
21  @- 
•  18)4@19 
.17  @17)4 
.15  @16 

.15  @16 
.13  @14 
12  @12)4 
14  @— 
.12  @12)4 
12  @12)4 
.12)4®— 
.12  @— 
.11  @11)4 


HORSES  FOR  SALE. 

Matched  carriage  team;  5  years;  15-3:  bay;  stylish; 
fine  actors.  Very  kind  and  reliable,  $800.  Chestnut 
gelding;  7  years;  15-1;  Morgan  hackney  type;  high 
stepper.  Kind,  with  great  life;  very  Handsome,  $250. 
Cleveland  Bay  Stallions,  I  to  5  years. 

ASSOCIATED  B'ARMS,  Skaneatelcs,  N.  Y. 


A  book  for  25  cents  so  famous 
that  it  has  been  translated 
into  20  languages  : 

The  printing  of  “  Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin” 
in  the  Universal  Edition  shows  the  great 
achievements  of  the  press  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  day.  To  print  a  first  edition  of  160,000 
copies  of  a  volume  of  this  sort  clearly, 
on  good  paper,  hind  it  strongly  in  artistic 
covers,  and  place  it  before  the  public  for 
25  cents,  is  an  effort  which  might 
task  a  philanthropic  society,  not  to  men  ¬ 
tion  a  firm  whose  business  is  the  making 
and  selling  of  hooks.  This,  however,  is 
precisely  what  has  been  done  in  the 
Universal  Edition  of  “Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin,” 
and  the  extraordinary  sale  of  the  book, 
which,  in  spite  of  the  many  years  that  it 
has  been  before  the  public,  shows  no  signs 
of  diminution,  will  be,  it  is  believed, 
doubled  and  quadrupled  by  its  appear¬ 
ance  in  this  form. 

Looking  back  at  the  system  of  which 
“  Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin  ”  was  at  once  a  pic¬ 
ture  and  a  chief  means  of  overthrowing, 
Northern  and  Southern  writers  recognize 
its  truthfulness,  and  vie  with  each  other 
in  praising  the  hook,  while  its  fame 
abroad  is  scarcely  less  than  that  which  it 
possesses  in  the  United  States.  There 
have  been  35  English  Editions  of  the  orig¬ 
inal  work,  eight  abridgements  and  adap¬ 
tations,  aside  from  the  numerous  trans¬ 
lations.  In  paper  cover,  25  cents  ;  cloth, 
50  cents.  We  will  send  a  copy  of  the 
cloth-bound  book  and  The  R.  N.-Y.  for 
the  balance  of  1892  for  $1. 


gy  ■  III  ■!  Permanently  removed  by 
fa  U  I  Rl  Wilson's  Bone  Spavin, 
w#  ■  *9  W  I  Splint  or  Curb  Cure.  No 

blemish.  Send  for  circular.  NAYLOR  &  ROBBINS, 
107  Duane  8treet.  New  York. 


BUFF  LEGHORNS,  Eggs,  $4  per  13;  *7  per  26. 

INDIAN  GAMES,  Eggs,  $3  per  13:  $5  per  26 
MAMMOTH  LIGHT  BRAHMAS,  Eggs,  $2  per 
13;  $3  per  26.  The  Best.  B’ree  Circular. 

J.  I.  &  C.  B.  COLEGROVE,  Corry,  Pa. 


Washington  C.  H.,  Ohio,  breed  25 
varieties  of  FANCY  POULTRY. 
Biggest  Yards  In  the  West.  STOCK 
AND  EGGS  FOR  SALE.  Send  10  cts 
for  handsomely  Illustrated  descrip 
tlve  Catalogue,  showing  how  to  make 
i  i  fortune  raising  poultry;  giving  re- 
’  ;eipts,  Instructions  and  much  valu¬ 
able  Information,  worth  five  times 
the  money.  Price  List  Free. 


10)4@- 
9M@10)4 
9  @  9)4 
5  @  8  ‘/h 
1)4@  3 
1  @  1)4 


UK®  12 
@— 

10)4@11)4 


rI)J«l*J  Hod  ud  r*Ua<  Chiu 

PIGS.  Jersey,  Guernsey  nni 
IlolstelD  Cattle.  Thoroughbred 
Sheep.  Kanoy  Poultry.  Hooting 
and  iloose  Dogs.  Catalogue. 

iMUtvIlla.  Cheater  Cs„  I’essa 


10  @— 
159i@ — 

.  15  @15)4 
.16  @17 
18  @20 


a.  W.  SMITH, 


“BLOOD.” 

Morgan,”  Wilkes  and  Patchen 


B'illies  and  young  Stallions  supplied  from  the  above 
strains  of  blood  sit  reasonable  prices.  Let  me  know 
what  you  want  In  the  Horse  line.  Canada-raised 
blood  Is  the  BEST  In  the  WORLD. 

.JAPS!  .JAPS!  JAPS! 

I  am  also  breeding  Pit  Games  of  the  most  “  fash¬ 
ionable  strains,”  for  the  “.Japs”  and  their  crosses 
win  all  the  “  mains.”  Eggs,  $2  for  13. 

A.  F.  MILES.  Stanstead,  P.  Q.,  Canada. 


J^REEDKR  of  Hereford  cattle.  Choice  stock  for 
sale  at  all  times.  Inspection  Invited.  Cata¬ 
logues  on  application. 


Hawthorne’s  Scarlet  Letter 


This  masterpiece  of  Hawthorne’s  ro¬ 
mantic  genius  is  now  published  in  an 
entirely  new  form.  It  is  printed  on  first- 
class  paper  from  large,  clear,  open-faced 
type,  and  is  attractively  bound  in  imita¬ 
tion  half  calf,  gilt  top. 

A  new  edition  of  this  famous  hook  (it 
and  “Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin  being  the  fore¬ 
most  of  American  books  in  their  fields) 
so  popular  that  it  has  been  reprinted 
several  times. 

Price  only  35  cents.  We  will  send  it, 
with  a  subscription  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  for 
the  rest  of  1892  for  only  95  cents. 

On  either  of  the  above  offers,  the  sub¬ 
scription  may  (and  we  prefer  that  it 
should)  be  it  new  name,  the  old  sub¬ 
scriber  sending  the  order  to  retain  the 
hook  himself. 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO., 
Times  Building,  New  York. 


B'rom  10  most  profitable  varieties 


Money  refunded  on  every  5th 
order  received.  $2.00  per  setUmj. 
Send  for  catalogue. 

8. VV .  GL  I'll  R  IK.  Indiana  Pa 


An  Oppoktune  B'kiend  will  be  found  In  Dr.  D 
Jayne’s  Expectorant,  when  racked  by  a  Severe  Cold, 
and  the  many  Lung  or  Throat  Affections  which  some¬ 
times  follow.  This  old  remedy  has  met  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  two  generations,  and  Is  to-day  as  popular, 
safe  and  effective  as  ever.—  Adv. 


CHAPMAN’S  CHANCE  ON  CHESHIRES. 

I  breed  thoroughbred  stock,  because  I  like  to  see 
them,  and  they  grow  better.  My  surplus  for  sale  ; 
B'tve  sows,  weighing  from  IDO  to  130  lbs.,  served,  $10 
f.  o.  b.  B’lt  to  show  at  B’airs.  8.  C.  Brown  Leghorn 
Eggs;  the  result  of  six  year’s  breeding,  large  fowls 
and  golden  lacing,  $2  per  dozen. 

C.  E.  CHAPMAN.  Peruvllle,  Tompkins  Co.,  N.  Y. 


LINSEED  OIL  MEAL 


And  upon  the  best  evidence,  that 

IN  THE  SPRING 

Our  Meal  should  be  fed  to 

Cattle,  Horses,  and  other  Domestic  Animals, 

quite  as  much  as  In  midwinter 
Please  write  us  for  quotations  and  other  particulars 


I  EASE,  COMFORT  AND  THRIFT.  1 

The  Best  Cattle  Fastening  3 

Self  Adjusting;  Swing;  Stanchloi 
J^-The  only  Fradical  Swing  Stanchion  inv*>uT 
Thousands  In  use.  Illustrated  circular  free. 

F.  G.  Farioni  A  Co.,  Addison,  Steuben  Oo.,  N.  l. 


I  trace  and  register  trotting  horse 
pedigrees.  Advice  free.  Also  a 
fine  standard  son  of  Mambrino 
-  Patchen,  No.  58,  In  stud. 

SMITH,  Lock  Box  122,  Salem,  N.  J. 


DETROIT.  MICHIGAN 


Parchment  lined  palls  for  from  3  to  10 
lbs.  Send  for  terms.  Detroit  Paper 
Package  Co.,  Detroit.  Mich. 


Lakeside  Stock  Farm 


A  GOOD  BOOK. 

SILO  AND  SILAGE.— By  A.  J.  Cook. 
Third  Edition,  1892. 

Contains  the  latest  and  fullest  Information  on  the 
subject.  More  thau  20,000  sold  In  less  than  two  years. 
This  work  Is  praised  by  such  men  as  John  Gould, 
Colonel  Curtis,  Professors  Shelton  and  Gulley,  and 
Dr.  C.  E.  Bessey.  The  author  has  proved  the  silo  to  be 
a  very  valuable  aid  on  his  own  farm.  Price,  25  cents. 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO., 
Times  Building,  New  York. 


FRENCH  COACH.  —The  evenest,  best  colored,  finest  bred  of  any  importation  yet. 

TROTTING  BRED  HORSES.— Fine  representatives  of  several  of  the  most  noted  trotting  strains 
Including  descendants  of  “  Electioneer,”  ”  George  Wilkes.”  “  Alcazar,”  “  Whips,”  “  Administrator.”  etc. 

CLYDESDALES.  —The  largest  and  most  noted  stud  In  the  Eastern  States. 

PERCHERONS.-A  fine  8wxjk  of  the  various  ages. 

Also  the  celebrated  Herd  of  Milk  and  Butter  Producing  Holstein-Friesians. 
BERKSHIRE  AND  CHESHIRE  SWINE. 

Separate  Catalogue*  oUHohsks  and  Cattle  sent  on  application .  Mention  this  paper  when  writing. 


The  records  show  this  Threshing-machine  to  be  the 
easiest  running  and  the  greatest  grain  saver  of  all. 
Requires  only  about  miles  travel  per  hour.'’ For  full 
description,  and  for  the  best  Straw-preserving  Rye- 
threshers,  Clover-hullers,  Fanning-mills,  Feed-mills,  Cir¬ 
cular  saw  Machines,  Land-rollers  and  Dog-powers,  send 
f”r  Fearless  Catalogue.  For  Fodder-cutters,  Car¬ 
riers  and  Drag-saw  Machines,  and  for  information  show¬ 
ing  “  Whv  Ensilage  Pays,”  send  for  Ensilage  Cata¬ 
logue.  Address,  BISAUD  HAEDXB,  Cobleakill,  N.  Y. 
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Some  Experiment  Station 
Bulletins. 

Iowa  Station,  Ames,  Iowa. — Bulletin 
15  discusses  a  number  of  topics.  Great 
•quantities  of  flax-seed  are  grown  in 
Iowa.  Can  the  seed  be  fed  to  cattle 
whole  more  economically  than  in  the 
form  of  oil  meal  ?  After  feeding  ex¬ 
periments  with  cattle,  the  station  con¬ 
cludes  that : 

1.  Mature  cows  will  eat  eight  pounds  a 
day  of  either  without  bad  effects  of  any 
kind,  if  they  are  gradually  increased  to 
that  amount. 

2.  There  was  little  difference  in  in¬ 
creased  weight  from  feeding  flaxseed 
and  oil  meal,  with  12  pounds  of  corn 
meal,  and  all  the  corn  fodder  the  cows 
would  eat  each  day. 

3.  Feeding  flax  meal  and  oil  meal 
heavily  to  pregnant  cows  had  no  injuri¬ 
ous  effects  in  this  case. 

This  does  not  seem  to  answer  the  ques¬ 
tions  asked,  but  is  important  as  many 
authorities  have  been  claiming  that  oil 
meal  will  cause  abortion 

Experiments  were  made  to  determine 
the  cost  of  growing  a  bushel  of  corn,  a 
bushel  of  barley,  and  of  putting  a  ton  of 
ensilage  in  the  silo.  On  one  field  the  corn 
cost  about  9%  cents  a  bushel,  and  on  the 
other  about  7%  cents.  The  yield  per 
acre  was  greater  in  the  latter  case,  and 
this  field  received  more  hand  work  in  the 
way  of  hoeing  and  thinning.  It  cost  1 1 
cents  to  grow  a  bushel  of  barley.  In 
making  the  estimates,  plowing,  planting, 
cultivating,  harrowing  were  valued  at 
23  cents  an  hour,  with  hoeing,  thinning, 
shocking  and  thrashing  at  15  cents. 
Three  silos  were  filled.  In  one  of  55 
tons'  capacity,  the  cost  of  cutting,  haul¬ 
ing,  running  engine  and  repairs  for  one 
ton  was  79%  cents,  of  another  of  46  tons 
71%  cents,  and  of  another  of  66  tons  a 
little  less  than  66  cents.  This  is  merely 
the  cost  of  filling,  and  not  the  cost  of 
growing  the  crop.  One  silo  was  filled, 
half  with  green  fodder  corn  and  half 
with  stalks  from  which  the  ears  had  been 
husked.  Each  load,  as  it  came  to  the 
silo,  was  mixed  half  and  half.  The  ensi¬ 
lage  was  said  to  be  fine. 

In  the  experiments  with  potatoes  The 
R.  N.-Y.  No.  2  “  was  the  finest  potato 
we  had.” 

An  exhaustive  article  on  Lice  Affecting 
Domestic  Animals  is  given,  and  also  a 
paper  by  Prof.  J.  L.  Budd,  on  What  to 
Plant  on  the  Home  Grounds. 

Some  Cotton  Experiments. — The  Ar¬ 
kansas  Station,  Fayetteville,  Ark  ,  has 
been  trying  to  answer  some  questions 
about  cotton  and  its  products.  The  oil 
mills  at  small  towns  pay  only  about  .1?6. 50 
per  ton  for  seed.  Is  not  the  seed  worth 
more  than  this  for  fertilizing-  ?  It  was 
found  that  500  pounds  of  rotted  seed  gave 
an  increase  of  250  pounds  of  cotton  over 
land  where  no  fertilizer  was  used.  The 
increased  value  was  $5.55,  while  if  the 
seed  had  been  sold  to  the  mill  it  would 
have  brought  but  $1.62.  Southern  farmers 
have  been  urged  to  sell  their  whole  seed 
and  buy  back  cotton-seed  meal  for  a  fer¬ 
tilizer.  They  receive  $6.50  per  ton  for 
the  whole  seed  while  they  must  pay  $20 
per  ton  for  meal.  Tested  side  by  side,  500 
pounds  of  seed  yielded  949  pounds  of  cot¬ 
ton  while  500  pounds  of  meal  yielded 
1,199  pounds.  The  former  cost  $1.62 
while  the  latter  cost  $5.  To  fertilize  50 
acres  with  seed  at  this  rate  would  cost 
$81,  while  with  meal  it  would  cost  $250. 
A  rotation  experiment  in  which  cotton 
ground  was  sowed  to  field  peas  the  vines 
of  which  were  plowed  under,  the  land 
sowed  to  barley  which  was  plowed  under 
the  next  year  and  the  ground  planted  to 
cotton  gave  excellent  success  and  gives 
additional  testimony  to  the  value  of  the 
field  pea  for  the  South.  Out  of  39  reported 
tests  in  four  different  States,  the  best 
yield  per  acre  was  1,957  pounds,  of  which 
591  pounds  were  lint  and  1,366  seed.  The 
proportion  of  seed  to  lint  varies  from  75 
to  65  per  cent. 

Artesian  Well  Irrigation. — This  is 
discussed  in  Bulletin  28  of  the  South 
Dakota  Station  (Brookings).  The  wells 
of  South  Dakota  flow  from  500  to  3,000 


gallons  per  minute.  They  cost  from 
$2,000  to  $5,000.  It  is  stated  that  in  Col¬ 
orado  a  constant  flow  of  450  gallons  per 
minute  for  90  to  100  days  will  irrigate 
thoroughly  55  acres.  The  artesian  wells 
flow  all  the  year  and  by  means  of  reser¬ 
voirs  or  lakes  the  fall  and  winter  flow 
can  be  stored  for  spring  and  summer  use. 
It  is  estimated  that  a  well  flowing  2,000 
gallons  per  minute  will  water  a  section 
of  land — 640  acres.  Directions  for  hand¬ 
ling  the  water  are  given.  These  facts 
about  garden  irrigation  may  be  useful. 

Nearly  all  garden  vegetables  can  be  ir¬ 
rigated  by  running  the  water  between 
the  rows  and  allowing  it  to  seep  through 
the  soil  around  the  roots.  When  it  is 
necessary  to  flood  garden  vegetables  the 
ground  should  be  hoed  as  soon  thereafter 
as  it  is  dry  enough,  to  prevent  surface 
baking.  Cabbage,  as  a  rule,  will  do  well 
without  much  moisture,  while  cauliflower 
and  celery  will  flourish  if  water  is  kept 
running  between  the  rows,  but  celery 
will  not  have  as  fine  a  flavor  if  treated  in 
this  manner  as  if  less  moisture  is  applied. 
It  should  be  irrigated  about  once  each 
week  until  ready  for  blanching.  Toma¬ 
toes  do  not  need  much  water  after  reach¬ 
ing  a  certain  stage  of  growth  unless  the 
soil  is  sandy,  as  all  the  growth  will  go  to 
the  vines,  and  such  vines  will  not  bear 
well  and  the  tomatoes  on  them  will  not 
ripen.  In  setting  out  tomatoes,  and  in 
fact  all  gai-den  plants,  the  ground  should 
be  marked  out,  making  a  small  trench  in 
which  to  run  the  water.  The  plants  are 
set  in  these  trenches  and  the  water  is 
turned  on  as  soon  as  they  are  set.  After 
irrigation  dry  earth  should  be  hoed 
around  the  plants  to  keep  the  soil  from 
baking.  Another  method  is  to  irrigate 
the  ground  first,  setting  out  the  plants  as 
soon  as  the  ground  is  dry  enough  to  work. 

Strawberries  require  more  water  when 
first  set  out  than  after  the  roots  are  well 
developed,  and  the  ground  should  be  ir¬ 
rigated  immediately  after  the  setting. 
Irrigated  strawberries  are  generally 
grown  in  matted  rows  or  in  hills.  When 
preparing  a  strawberry  bed,  the  marking 
is  done  by  plowing  a  furrow  for  each 
row;  this  furrow  is  levelled  over  to  the 
next  and  the  plants  are  set  along  the 
edge  at  a  point  where  the  running  water 
will  just  come  up  to  them.  When  straw¬ 
berries  are  grown  in  beds,  the  usual 
method  of  irrigation  is  by  flooding,  but 
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presenting  to  them  my  Annual  Vegetable  and 
Flower  Seed  Catalogue.  .  It  contains  .the  usual 
rijT-jk  immense  variety  of  seed,  with  such  new  kinds  added 
as  have  proved  to  be  real  acquisitions.  Raising  many 
jfar  ™  of  these  varieties  myself,  on  my  four  seed  farms, 
W  and  testing  others,  I  am  able  to  warrant  their  fresh- 
f  ness  and  purity,  under  such  reasonable  conditions  as  are  con¬ 
tained  in  my  Catalogue.  Having  been  their  original  intro¬ 
ducer,  I  am  headquarters  for  choice  Cory  Corn,  Miller  Melon, 
clipse  Beet,  Hubbard  Squash,  Deep  Head,  All  Seasons  and 

M»... 
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51500  FOR  A  PANSY  BLOSSOM! 

— ^  ^  Every  reader  of  this  paper  should  not  fail  to  enjoy  some  of  the 


i  linn  Do  noioo  this  summer,  which  were  named  by  Mrs.  Harrison.  They 
tllUc  I  allot  bo  create  a  sensation  everywhere  and  their  Beauty  Is  beyond 
description.  Their  Mammoth  Size  of  odd  colors  is  wonderful,  and  they  have 
cost  mo  an  enonnousprice  to  secure  them,  but  they  are  far  ahead  of  all  other 
i  varieties  of  Pansies  and  can  be  had  from  no  other  seedsman.  I  want  to  in¬ 
crease  their  size  and  will  pay  S500  in  CASH  to  any  person  growing  a 
.  ■*/.  Blossom  measuring  3  in.  in  diameter;  2-X  in.  are  very  common  size.  See 
3fg§;  catalogue.  For  25c.  in  silver  or  28c.  in  stamps,  I  will  mail,  carefully 
Igigr  packed, so  they  will  goseveral  days, 12  plants  of  the  “Alice  Pansies  ’ 
(soon  be  blooming!, a  Pearl  Tube  Rose  Bulb  and  my  Illustrated  Cata- 
iipSi.  logrue.  For  $1.00,  I  will  mail  50  good  plants,  enough  for  an  elegant 
bed,  4  Tube  Rose  Bulbs,  and  Catalogue.  VST  At  these  prices  not  a 
|gig||§§yt  reader  of  this  paper  should  fail  to  enjoy  at  least  a  few  of  the  finest 
aa&gag:.- ,  pansies  in  the  world,  which  were  named  “  AXiXCE”  by  Mrs.Harri- 
son-  You  can  have  the  nicest  pansies  around,  besides  you  may 
|Sfisg§||fe.  grow3  in.  blossom  and  get  $500.  Every  person  ordering  any 
fc.  of  the  above  will  receive  FREE  a  packet  of  Mammoth  Pas- 
sion  Flower  Seed,  Hardy  Climbing  Vine,  perfect  beauty 
that  will  flower  the  first  year  from  seed  and  Is  worth  *1.00. 
With  every  *1  order.  I  will  give  FHX1H,  6  Mammoth 
i»w  and  elegant,  F.  B.  MILLS,  Rose  Hill,  OnOIKlaga  Q©.,  N.Yo 
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Some  Experiment  Station  Bulletins. 

( Continued. ) 

a  forage  plant.  The  yield  of  nutrients  in 
an  acre  of  different  crops  is  given  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 


Cow  Peas. 

Soja  Beans. 

Corn. 

Crude  fat . 

14.78 

287.78 

131.48 

Crude  protein. . 

184.29 

480.58 

262.98 

Crude  fiber . 

43.34 

83.25 

56.27 

Nitrogen— free 

.901.27 

extract . 

4(54.10 

337.99  1 

Ash . 

24.81 

88.74 

43.20 

Experiments  with  Corn. — The  Indiana 
Station,  La  Fayette,  Ind.,  has  found  that 
early  planting  of  corn  is  best ;  medium 
thickness  in  drill  planting,  stalks  12  to  14 
inches  apart  has  given  best  results.  There 
seems  little  difference  between  deep  and 
shallow  plowing,  but  shallow  cultivating 
is  by  far  to  be  preferred.  The  I’lanet 
Jr.  is  the  best  one-horse  cultivator,  but  a 
two-horse  riding  cultivator  like  the 
Albion  gives  faster  and  far  more  uniform 
work.  A  useful  rotation  experiment  was 
tried,  corn  being  planted  in  a  rotation 
with  other  grain,  wheat,  oats,  corn,  and 
also  in  a  rotation  that  includes  clover  and 
grass.  The  results  clearly  show  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  using  clover  and  grass  in  a 
rotation  in  which  corn  is  grown,  and  it 
is  also  shown  that  even  with  grass, 
manure  must  also  be  added  to  insure 
continued  good  results.  In  every  case 
tried  manure  gave  far  better  results  on 
corn  than  did  chemnal  fertilizers.  This 
is  in  line  with  hundreds  of  other  experi¬ 
ments  and  only  makes  clearer  that  corn 
is  the  plant  on  which  to  use  stable  ma¬ 
nure. 

The  American  Beet  Sugar 
Industry. 

Synopsis  of  American  Experiments. 

PROF.  C.  L.  INGERSOLT,. 

The  subject  of  sugar  for  the  United 
States  has  suddenly  sprung  into  national 
importance.  We  have  but  to  notice  that 
sugar  is  a  staple  article  of  diet  in  every 
household  in  the  land,  next  to  bread ; 
that  it  is  used  in  quite  large  quantity  per 
capita,  and  that  according  to  our  best 
authorities  this  use  is  constantly  increas¬ 
ing,  to  perceive  that  it  is  of  great  import¬ 
ance  to  all  the  people. 

According  to  good  authority,  an  aver¬ 
age  of  56  pounds  of  sugar  per  capita  was 
used  in  the  TJ nited  States  for  the  year 
1891,  and  this  was  an  increase  of  three  or 
four  pounds  for  each  individual  over  the 
previous  year.  The  cheapening  of  this 
staple  commodity  may  have  had  some¬ 
thing  to  do  with  this,  while  the  growing 
taste  and  uses  for  it  in  various  ways,  help 
to  increase  its  use.  If  is  safe  to  assume 
that  we  may  count  on  an  average  use  of 
60  pounds  per  individual  in  the  United 
States,  and  this,  with  a  population 
closely  approximating  66  millions,  will 
give  an  annual  consumption  of  nearly 
4,000,000,000  pounds,  or  the  enormous 
weight  of  2,000,000  tons.  This  is  an 
amount  so  vast  in  the  aggregate  that  we 
cannot  realize  it  unless  we  institute  a 
comparison.  If  this  were  to  be  loaded 
on  transfer  wagons,  each  carrying  two 
tons,  it  would  take  1,000,000  of  them,  and 
and  if  each  of  these  occupied  35  feet  of 
space  in  line,  the  procession  would  reach 
4,735  miles.  At  30  tons  per  car  it  would 
require  66,666  cars  to  move  the  load,  and 
this  line  would  reach  nearly  from  Omaha 
to  Denver. 

Again,  if  we  were  to  have  a  series  of 
factories  built  in  the  belt  where  sugar 
beets  thrive,  and  each  had  a  capacity  of 
350  tons  of  beets  per  day,  and  made  a 
campiign  of  100  days,  the  annual  output 
would  be  about  8,000,000  pounds  of  sugar 
at  220  pounds  per  ton  of  beets.  It  would 
then  require  500  such  factories,  working 
day  and  n'ght  during  this  period,  to  pro¬ 
duce  enough  to  supply  our  wants  in  this 
year  of  1892. 

But  let  us  look  into  the  acreage,  pro¬ 
duction  and  labor  required.  It  takes 
approximately  3,000  acres  of  beets,  well 
tilled,  to  run  a  factory  through  a  single 
campaign  ;  for  500  such  factories  there 
would  be  required  1,500,000  acres  of  our 
finest  and  best-tilled  lands. 

We  have  the  land,  but  how  about  the 
labor  ?  Bulletin  No.  21  of  the  Nebraska 
Experiment  Station  gives  careful  aver* 


ages  of  cost  by  several  men  who  are  reli¬ 
able  and  whose  figures  of  cost  are  very 
nearly  the  same  as  those  of  the  station. 
The  average  cost  of  seed,  preparing  the 
soil,  cultivation  and  harvesting  was 
$44.85  per  acre.  Assuming  that  three- 
fifths  of  the  cost  of  the  crop  is  hand  labor, 
and  that  the  cost  is  $45,  we  have  $27  per 
acre  of  hand  labor,  to  be  expended  by  the 
farmers  and  those  they  hire  during  the 
growing  season ;  for  1,500,000  acres  this 
is  $40,500,000.  Add  to  this  the  cost  of 
labor  in  the  factories  during  a  campaign, 
and  see  what  an  enormous  sum  of  money 
we  would  be  paying  out  to  our  own 
friends  and  neighbors  for  one  of  the 
necessaries  of  life. 

We  are  annually  sending  abroad  ap¬ 
proximately  $160,000,000  for  sugar  (some 
say  $200,000,000)  that  should  be  produced 
here,  and  this  should  be  divided  between 
those  interested  in  the  cane  growing 
regions  of  Louisiana  and  Texas,  the 
sorghum  belt  further  north,  and  the 
sugar  beet  belt  still  further  on  and  reach¬ 
ing  to  the  boundary  of  the  British  pos¬ 
sessions. 

Early  History. — The  utilization  of 
the  beet  for  sugar  production  grew  out 
of  the  desire  of  Napoleon  to  make  his 
empire  and  people  commercially  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  sugar  producing  colonies 
of  other  nations. 

The  discovery  was  made  by  A.  S.  Marg- 
graff  in  1747,  and  utilized  by  F.  C.  Achard, 
a  pupil,  about  the  year  1800.  France  and 
Prussia  soon  vied  with  each  other  in  im¬ 
proving  both  the  qualities  of  the  beets 
and  the  methods  of  manufacture.  In 
1813  there  were  334  factories  in  France, 
making  7,700,000  pounds  of  sugar  The 
growth  from  that  date  has  been  rapid 
and  steady  until  in  France  in  1880  there 
were  over  500  factories  producing  over 
500,000  long  tons  of  sugar.  Other  coun¬ 
tries  advanced  until  Austria,  Belgium, 
Germany,  Holland  and  Russia  were  all 
sugar  producers.  In  a  report  of  Com¬ 
missioner  Luther  I’.  Ludden,  Lincoln, 
Neb.,  figures  are  given  for  1889  in  which 
it  is  shown  that  the  above-named  coun¬ 
tries  produced  3,445,000  tons  of  sugar 
valued  at  $385,840,000.  The  cane  sugar 
produced  in  the  same  year  was  2,362,000 
tons;  so  the  beet  sugar  was  in  excess  of 
the  cane  sugar  by  1,083,000  tons  for  that 
year.  In  this  work  Germany,  Austria, 
France  and  Russia  stand  in  the  order  as 
producers.  The  same  authority  quotes 
the  Cyclopedia  Britannica  which  says : 
“  A  most  important  fact  connected  with 
this  industry  is  that  the  erection  of  a 
sugar  factory  is  immediately  accompanied 
by  an  improvement  in  the  agriculture, 
and  an  increase  in  value  of  the  land  in 
the  surrounding  country.” 

The  United  States. — Although  Eur¬ 
ope  had  been  making  sugar  for  a  third  of 
a  century,  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  were  content  to  obtain  the  most  of 
their  sugar  from  the  West  Indies  rather 
than  attempt  its  production  except  as 
ribbon  cane  was  raised  in  the  extreme 
South.  This  cane  is  a  native  of  Java  and 
probably  of  other  parts  of  the  East 
Indies,  says  Bulletin  14,  second  series, 
Louisiana  Experiment  Station.  In  1814 
an  American  schooner  imported  a  few 
bundles  of  the  cane  at  Savannah,  Ga. 
These  were  planted  near  there  on  St. 
Simons  Island  and  a  Mr.  King  first  began 
the  manufacture  of  sugar.  In  1817  plants 
were  taken  to  New  Orleans  where  they 
grew  finely.  From  these  beginnings 
came  our  sugar  interests  in  the  Southern 
States  and  particularly  in  Louisiana. 

In  1830  two  gentlemen  in  Philadelphia 
became  interested  and  tried  to  introduce 
the  beet  sugar  industry  ;  as  they  were 
ignorant  of  any  of  the  requirements  and 
the  processes  were  not  well  perfected  the 
effort  resulted  in  a  dismal  failure.  In 
1838  Mr.  D.  L.  Child,  who  had  spent  18 
months  in  Europe  in  the  beet  sugar  dis¬ 
tricts,  attempted  it  in  a  small  way  at 
Northampton,  Mass.  The  United  States 
Department  Special  Report  No.  28  says 
that  he  was  attracted  by  the  method  of 
drying  the  roots  invented  by  Schutzen- 
bach,  both  for  the  purpose  of  preserving 


them  and  for  facilitating  the  extraction 
of  sugar,  but  being  unable  to  obtain  any 
of  the  details  of  the  method  unless  he 
purchased  the  exclusive  right  for  the 
whole  United  States,  and  giving  security 
in  case  it  proved  a  success,  Mr.  Child 
declined  and  worked  with  apparatus 
devised  by  himself,  by  which  he  dried  the 
beets  and  macerated  the  ground  pulp 
with  three  times  its  weight  of  water  ;  the 
sweet  juice  was  then  extracted  by  pres¬ 
sure  and  worked  for  sugar.  He  raised 
beets  at  a  cost  of  $42  per  acre  and  obtain¬ 
ed  15  tons  yield,  from  which  he  obtained 
six  per  cent  sugar  and  2%  per  cent 
molasses. 

From  this  time  till  1863  there  was  agita¬ 
tion  but  no  active  work.  Gennert  Bros., 
began  in  that  year  at  Chatsworth,  III., 
and  struggled  on  till  1872  when  the 
machinery  was  taken  to  Freeport,  Ill., 
where  there  was  another  attempt  being 
made.  This  plant  was  eventually  moved 
to  Black  Hawk,  Wis.  Although  as  high 
as  1,000,000  pounds  were  reported  to  have 
been  made  in  Illinois  in  a  single  year, 
yet  at  last  it  was  a  failure  through 
drought,  too  great  a  cost  of  production,  or 
a  combination  of  causes. 

About  the  same  time  two  Germans  be¬ 
gan  work  at  Fond  du  Lac,  VVis.  They 
were  partially  successful  and  finally  were 
induced  to  m  ve  to  Alvarado,  Cal.,  where 
the  factory  was  operated  under  several 
changes  of  management  till  1876  and  then 
abandoned.  Other  companies  have  been 
formed  in  the  State  but  they  have  all  suc¬ 
cumbed  to  the  inevitable  or  have  been 
only  a  moderate  success.  In  California 
in  1873  there  were  reported  1,500,000 
pounds  of  beet  sugar  manufactured  in  the 
State. 

From  1870  to  1880  enterprises  were 
started  in  Maine,  Massachusetts,  New 
Jersey  and  Delaware,  and  bounties  were 
offered  as  a  stimulus;  but  this  did  not 
cause  any  one  of  these  to  continue  more 
than  three  or  four  years.  The  general 
result  maybe  summed  up  in  a  few  words: 
Difficulty  in  getting  a  ready  and  contin¬ 
uous  supply  of  beets  for  a  campaign  of 
100  to  110  days  at  a  reasonable  price. 
Mr.  Wm.  Saunders  of  Canada,  in  his  re¬ 
port  says  of  the  factory  at  Portland, 
Maine,  that  the  farmers  could  not  be  in¬ 
duced  to  grow  the  beets  at  $5  per  ton, 
and  the  factory  closed  and  the  enterprize 
was  abandoned  for  want  of  material;  and 
this  in  face  of  the  fact  that  the  machinery 
was  costly,  perfect,  and  did  its  work  ad¬ 
mirably.  The  final  outcome  was,  that 
each  farmer  preferred  that  some  other 
farmer  should  grow  the  beets  and  reap 
the  benefit.  The  company  talked  of 
renting  large  areas  and  raising  its  own 
beets,  but  this  was  abandoned,  on  the 
supposition  at  least  that  there  would  be 
decided  objections  to  the  introduction  of 
enough  labor  to  perform  the  work  on  the 
crop.  The  people  have  ever  been  very 
sensitive  upon  the  subject  of  imported 
foreign  labor,  and  in  agriculture  we  have 
no  exception  to  the  rule. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Height,  Strength,  Elasticity, 


are  the  three  great  essentials  In  a  wire  fence,  and  the 
greatest  of  these  is  elasticity.  Our  fence  Is  the 
highest  and  strongest  on  the  market,  and  Its  Elas¬ 
ticity  is  greater  than  that  of  all  others  combined. 


PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO., 
Adrian,  Mich. 


RIPANS  TABULES  regulate 1 
the  stomach,  liver  and  bowels,  purl-  < 
,  fy  the  blood,  are  safe  and  effectual  -.4 
)  the  best  medicine  known  for  bilious-  j 
'ness,  constipation,  dyspepsia,  foul 4 
breath, headache.mentai  depression.  4 
painful  digestion,  bad  complexion,  4 
and  all  diseases  caused  by  failure  of  < 
,  the  stomach,  liver  or  Dowels  to  per- j 

►  form  their  proper  functions.  Persons  given  to  over-  ! 

►  eating  are  benefited  by  taking  one  after  each  meal.! 

►  Price,  82 :  sample,  16c.  At  Druggists,  or  sent  by  mail. ! 

►  RIPANS  CHEMICAL  CO.,  10  Spruce  St.,  New  York.  J 


SURPLUS  STOCKS 

OF 

BOOKS 

AT  REDUCED  PRICES. 

***Until  the  supply  is  exhausted,  the 
books  listed  below  will  be  sold  at  the 
reduced  prices  named,  In  order  that 
we  may  clear  our  shelves.*** 

EVERY  WOMAN  HER  OWN  FLOWER 

GARDENER.  By  Daisy  Kyebright.  148  pages, 
bound  In  cloth.  A  handy  manual  of  flower¬ 
gardening  for  ladles.  Price,  75  cents  (reduced 
from  $1.) 

THE  CHRYSANTHEMUM.  By  F.  W. 

Bubbidge,  curator  of  Trinity  College  Botanical 
Gardens,  Dublin.  140  pages;  Illustrated.  Price, 
cloth.  $1  (reduced  from  $1.50). 

CHOICE  STOVE  AND  GREENHOUSE 

PLANTS.  By  B.  S.  WILLIAMS.  700  pages;  In  two 
volumes;  illustrated.  Price,  cloth,  $3.50  (reduced 
from  $5.) 

AZALEA  CULTURE.  By  R.  J.  Hai.li- 

day.  Illustrated.  Price,  cloth,  $1  (reduced 
from  $2.) 

CAMELLIA  CULTURE.  By  R.  J.  Hal- 

liday.  Illustrated.  Price,  cloth,  $1  (reduced 
from  $2). 

SCRIBNER’S  LUMBER  AND  LOG 

BOOK.  Nearly  a  million  copies  of  this  book  have 
been  sold.  A  partial  table  of  contents  follows  : 
Loading  Logs;  Log  and  Lumber  Measures  of  all 
Kinds;  Table  of  Prices;  Stave  and  Heading  Bolt 
Table;  Wages,  etc.;  Weight  of  Woods:  Speed  of 
Saws  and  Power;  Size  of  Nails;  Cost  of  Fences; 
Hardness  of  Wood;  Strength  of  Ropes;  Shingles; 
Growth  of  Trees;  Cord  Wood  on  an  Acre;  How 
to  Saw  Valuable  Timber;  Splitting  Ralls;  Char¬ 
coal:  Felling  Timber;  Cubic  Measure,  Cubic 
Weight,  etc.;  Care  of  Saws,  etc.;  To  Measure 
Hlght  of  a  Tree;  Weight  of  Iron;  Strength  and 
Elasticity  of  Timber  and  Shrinkage;  Tables  of 
Distances:  Interest  Tables;  Business  Law,  etc. 
Price,  20  cents  (reduced  from  35  cents). 

A  BOOK  OF  GRAIN  TABLES.  This 

book  has  over  20,000  different  calculations  and  is 
In  fact  a  “  ready  reckoner”  of  weights  and  meas¬ 
ures  of  grain,  hay,  produce,  feeding,  wood,  tanks 
and  cisterns,  ropes,  etc.  It  Is  useful  to  every¬ 
body.  Price,  20  cents  (reduced  from  30  cents). 

CALIFORNIA  VIEWS.  Nutting-.  A 

series  of  15  finely  colored  plates  Illustrative  of 
California  horticulture,  with  complete  descrip¬ 
tions  and  methods  of  culture.  Prlco,  35  cents 
(reducod  from  50  cents). 

FRUIT  PASTES,  SYRUPS  AND  PRE¬ 
SERVES.  By  Shiri-ey  I)abe.  Price,  20  cents 
(roduced  from  25  cents). 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO., 
Times  Building,  New  York. 


8AM’L  B.  WOODS, 

Mayor  City  of  Charlottes¬ 
ville.  Va.  Commissioner 

of  VlrglnlL  VIRGINIA, 


LEWIS  D.  AYLETT 
Formerly  Treasurer 
Georgia  Pacific  R.R. 


ALBEMARLE  COUNTY. 


The  great  fruit,  grain  and  stock  raising  section  of 
the  State.  Winters  mild  and  short.  Scenery  beautiful. 
Health  fine.  Near  the  great  markets.  Educational 
advantages  unsurpassed. 

Land  Good  !  Prices  Cheap  t  Taxes  Low  ! 
Farms  and  City  property  for  sale.  Write  to 

WOODS  dt  AYLETT,  Charlottesville,  Va. 


CLAREMONT  Land  Association,  sur'rVcT.v'.. 

Offers  600  choice  farms;  3,000  handsome  town 
lots  on  James  River,  with  terms  to  suit  purchasers 
Free  circular. 


SELECTED  BY  MAIL. 
Large  variety,  latest 
styles  at  factory  prices, 
full  line  of  samples. 

LO  Market  St.  Phil*,  fa, 


Artistic  W all  Paper 

if  you  only  knew  it,  costs  no  more  than-  tho  other 
kind.  Do  you  know  how  to  get  it?  We  can  tel, 
you— 100  samples  for  8  cents.  Prices,  5  to  GJ  .  ts.  a  roll* 

A.  L.  DIAMENT  &  CO.,  iso6  Market  St.,  PhiUu 


WALLPAPER 

■end  8  cents  postage  for  a 


WOOD 

ASHES 


PURE  UNLEACHED. 

Order  direct  from  Canada. 
tW~  Write  for  free  pamphlet,  art 
K.  It.  LA  I. OR  Dnnnvllle,  Ont. 


GENERAL  ADVERTISING  RATES 

—  OF  — 

The  Rural  New-Yorker, 


Standing  at  the  nead  of  the  Agricultural  Press,  goes 
to  every  inhabited  section  of  North  America,  and  Its 
readers  are  the  leading  men  In  their  communities. 
tr  They  are  Buyers. 

ADVERTISING  HATK8. 

Ordinary  Advertisements,  per  agate  line  (14 

lines  to  the  Inch) . 30  cents 

One  thousand  lines  or  more  within  one  year 

from  date  of  first  Insertion,  per  agate  line,  25  " 

Yearly  orders,  occupying  10  or  more  lines, 

per  agate  line.  . .  . 25  " 

Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “Ado.,”  per 

line  leaded .  75  “ 

Na  Advertisement  received!  for  less  than  61.00 
for  each  Insertion.  Cash  must  accompany 
all  orders  for  transient  advertisements. 

VT  ABSOLUTELY  ONE  PRICE  ONLY. 


Terms  of  Subscription. 


The  subscription  price  of  the  Rubai.  New-Yorker 
Single  copy,  per  year . $2.00 


Great  Britain.  Ireland,  Australia  and 

Germany,  per  year,  post-paid. . 

France . 

French  Colonies . 


$3.04  (128.  6d.) 
S.04  (16*  fr.) 
4.08  (29*  fr.) 


Entered  at  the  Post-Office  at  New  York  City,  N.  Y.,  as 
second-class  moll  matter. 
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There’s  no  doubt  about  it  that  a  sugar 
trust  in  its  way  is  a  sugar  scoop. — Phila¬ 
delphia  Times. 


The  reports  of  big  winnings  by  grain 
speculators  are  among  our  most  popular 


LONG  ISLAND  DRYING  COMPANY. 

Result  of  Feeding  our  DRIED  BREWERS’  GRAINS  ernment  Ag’l  Station,  Amherst,  Mass. 

Average  dally  ration  for  each  Cow.  Bran . 3  lbs.  j  Dried  Brewers'  G'n,  3  lbs. 

(Same  five  cows  In  each  test.)  Corn  meal . 3  lbs.  '  Corn  meal .  3  lbs. 

Gluten  meal .  3  lbs  Gluten  meal .  3  lbs. 

August  (1  to  August  17,  August  21  to  September  3,  1891,  Hay .  5  lbs  j  Hay .  5  lbs. 

respectively.  Soja  beans(green)51  lbs  ;  Soja  beans  (green)  47  lbs. 

Average  dally  yield  of  Milk  from  5  Cows .  51.88  quarts.  ;  53.(12  quarts. 

Average  dally  yield  of  Cream .  8.22  quarts.  \  9.03  quarts. 

Average  yield  of  cream  per  quart  of  milk .  0.16  quarts.  j  0.17  quarts. 

Net  Cost  (after  deducting  value  of  manure)  of  feed 

for  production  of  one  quart  of  milk .  1.70  cents.  1.58  cents 

Average  Weight  of  Cows  at  close  of  feeding  test .  885  lbs.  1  905  lbs. 

For  scientific  feeding  directions,  prices  and  grain,  address 
LONG  ISLAND  DRYING  COMPANY,  Johnson  and  Morgan  Avenues,  1SKOOKLY.V,  N.  Y. 


HAY  PRESS 

,  Purchased  to  keep  owe 
|  DOING  MOST  AWP  BEST  WCtll 
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ERTEL'S  VICTOR 

SNIPPIDANV*HlRfTOOWiATt| 
ON  TRIAL  AGAINST  ALL  OTHER 


l  v e5m  raising  cream,  bklmmed  milk  analyzed  by  the 

VI.  Experiment  Station  Showed  less 
WEI-  ’  Bian  one-twentleth  of  one  per  cent,  of  fat,  viz : 
N«.  1— .04  of  1  per  cent,  of  fat. 

“  2— .05  of  1  per  cent,  of  fat. 

“  3— .00  of  1  per  cent,  of  fat. 

“  4— .03  of  1  per  cent,  of  fat. 

“  5— .00  of  1  per  cent,  of  fat. 

It  gets  all  the  butter  fat  from  the  milk,  and  makes  M  utter  that  has  taken 

23  COLD  MEDALS. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO..  Bellows  Falls.  Vt. 


of  the  principal  hotels  in  the 
United  States  and  wherever  it  has 
been  introduced  it  has  given  com¬ 
plete  satisfaction.  Owing  to  an 
increased  production  of  Pyre- 
thrum  flowers,  from  which  this 
valuable  article  is  made,  and 
their  improved  facilities  for  re- 


SCAB 


simple,  sure,  absolutely  TUVIHl  PDCCHI 
NON  -  POISONOUS  cure.  IVlimU  ■  u|(C9UL 
(“the  Cold-Water  Dip.”)  Mixes  Instantly  with  cold  water. 
Used  and  recommended  by  leading  breeders  and  veteri¬ 
narians.  Sample,  by  mall,  50  cents.  For  sale  by  all 
reliable  dealers.  LAWFORD  BROTHERS,  Baltimore,  Md.. 
Sole  Agents  for  the  United  States. 


No  System  or  Method 

CAN  COMPARE  FAVORABLY  WITH  THE 

COOLEY  CREAMERS, 

In  the  exhaustive  separation  oftheeream  from  the  milk. 

The  onlv  submerged  or  water  sealed  method  of  - 


Manufacturers  of  everything  used  in  Dairies  or  Creameries. 


Send  for  Circulars. 


OUR  MANUAL  t,anada  Hardwood  Unleached 

SENT  JL  P®* 

AOnLd 

Our  long  experience  enables  us  to  select  the  best 
In  the  market. 

THE  FOREST  CITY  WOOD  ASH  CO., 
London,  Out.,  Canada. 

Address  all  letters  from  United  States  to  SOUTH 
SUDBURY,  MASS. 
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The  Rural. 


cereal  stories. — Washington  Star. 

Kind  Party  :  “  What  are  you  crying 

that  way  for,  little  boy  ?  ”  Little  Hoy  : 
“  ’Cause  it’s  the  only  way  I  know  how  to 
cry.” — Life. 

Literary  Lady  :  “I  am  very  fond  of 
Bacon,  aren’t  you  ?  ”  Unliterary  Gentle¬ 
man  :  “  Can’t  say  as  I  am,  but  I  like  ham 
and  eggs.” — Pharmaceutical  Era. 

A  practical  but  so  far  unworked  in¬ 
quiry  :  Will  the  growth  of  roses  in  a  cow 
pasture  promote  the  production  of  milk 
of  roses  ? — Little  Peddlinyton  Oheewitz. 

“  Be  sure  to  shake  before  taking,”  said 
the  druggist  as  he  handed  his  customer 
a  bottle  of  ague  cure.  “I  always  do,” 
replied  the  customer  grimly. — Vermont 
Watchman. 

“  It’s  getting  so  with  me”  remarked  a 
practical  farmer,  “  that  it  isn’t  until  the 
hay  days  are  all  over  that  I  feel  as  if  the 
hey-day  of  my  existence  had  arrived.” — 
Boston  Courier. 


A  Prospective  Duel. — When  people 
lose  their  temper  they  are  apt  to  say 
things  that  are  contradictory.  Two  New 
York  gentlemen  got  into  a  quarrel  at 
their  club.  Finally  one  of  them,  who 
believes  in  the  code,  said  excitedly:  “You 
are  a  low  blackguard,  and  an  unmiti¬ 
gated  scoundrel.  Now,  sir,  if  you  are 
a  gentleman  and  a  man  of  honor,  you 
know  what  you  have  to  do.  Here  is  my 
card . ” 


PRAY  m  FRUIT  TREES  5  VINES 


Wormy  Fruit  and  Leaf  Blight  of  Apple*,  Pear*,  Chemee,  _ 

Grape  and  Potato  Rot,  Plum  Onrcnlia  prevented  by  using  LAOLLdlUf)  OUTFITS. 

1  PERFECT  FRUIT  ALWAYS  SELLS  AT  COOD  PRICES.  Catalogue  Aoa 
ling  all  injurious  insects  to  Fruits  mailed  free.  Lnrgc  stock  of  Fruit  Trees,  Tinea, 
'and  Berry  Plants  at  Bottom  Prices.  Address  WM.  tiTAilL, Quincy,  Ills. 
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GE0.ERTEL&  C  O,  QUINCY.  I 


THE  BEST  ARTICLE 

IS  THE  CHEAPEST. 

BUHACH 

Is  the  Best,  Purest  and  Most  Effective  In¬ 
sect  Powder  upon  the  Market. 

DY  ITS  INTELLIGENT  USE  HOTELS, 

Restaurants,  Saloons,  Stores,  Offices,  and,  In 
fact  all  insect  pests  of  the  Household,  as  well  as 
Field,  Orchard,  Garden  and  Conservatory  may 
be  kept  free  from  all  troublesome  insects  It  Is  now 
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y\  BUY  of  the  Manufacturer.  SAVE  Middleman's  profit  and  Traveling 
A  man'serpenses.  Buggies,  Phaetons,  ISurreys, Wagons, and  Carts. 

_ I  We  are  the  only  manufacturers  willing  to  ship  you  any  vehicle  In 

. J  Catalogue  to  be  paid  for  If,  upon  arrival,  it  is  found  as  represented. 

V  PIONEER  BUGGY  CO.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

'  AU  Vehicles  warranted.  Capacity  100  Unished  vehicles  dally. 


ducing  them  to  powder,  the  man¬ 
ufacturers  have  this  season  made  a  material  reduc¬ 
tion  in  their  prices.  To  protect  their  customers  each 
package  shows  the  trade-mark  of  the  sole  manufac¬ 
turers,  BUHACH  PRODUCING  AND  MFG.  CO., 
Stockton,  Cal. 

For  sale  by  all 

SEEDSMEN  AND  DRUGGISTS. 


STRAWBERRIES 

FAMILY  COLLECTION. 

We  will  send  50  each  of  the  following  varieties: 

HAVE  K  LAND,  BUHACH, 

MICHEL’S  EARLY,  WARFIELD  No.  3, 
WILSON’S  ALBANY  and  6  PARKER  EARLE 
All  for  #1.35. 

RIVERSIDE  FRUIT  FARM, 


^FRENCH  GOAGHERS  AND 
O^hjfl^’ercheron  Horses. 

^  Prizes  at  four  leading 

w  Wg3  Yfa  American  Fairs. 
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bare  Sciplo,  N.  Y- 

EVERY  FARMER 

Something  entirely  new.  Send  for  special  descrip 
tlve  circular.  Agents  wanted  in  every  town.  THE 
CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO.,  Higganum,  Conn.,  Sole 
Manufacturers.  New  York  office.  18  Cliff  Street. 
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OXFORD  BASKET  WORKS, 

Oxford,  Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y., 
MANUFACTURES  THE  BEST 
Berry  Crates ,  Peach,  Grape  and  Berry 
Baskets.  Illustrated  Catalogue  free. 
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POUR  some  water  In  the  sleeve  holding  l 
the  end  tight  as  here  shown  or  any-  | 
where  else  where  there  Is  a  seam,  and  see  If 
It  Is  water  tight.  There  are  goods  in  the  market 
that  look  very  nice,  but  will  leak  at  every  seam. 
We  warrant  Tower's  IMPROVED  l*lsb 
Brand  SUcKer  to  be  water  tight  at  every 
seam  and  everywhere  else;  also  not  to  peel  or 
stick,  and  authorize  our  dealers  to  make  good 
any  Slicker  that  fails  in  either  point.  There  are 
two  v  .ys  yon  can  tell  the  Genuine  Improved 
Fish  Brand  Slicker. 
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PRICE,  FIVE  CENTS. 
$2.00  PER  YEAR. 


A  Vermont  Dairy  Farm. 

A  PROGRESSIVE  NEW  ENGLAND  FARM. 

The  general  impression  in  other  States  in  regard  to 
New  England  farms  and  farmers  is  that  the  former 
are  small  and  exhausted,  and  the  latter  men  of  little 
energy,  or  business  capacity.  New  England  writers, 
particularly  those  of  the  literary  class,  are  chiefly  to 
be  credited  with  inducing  this  delusive  conception 
abroad.  The  Yankee  farmer  of  the  average  tale- 
writer,  from  Mrs.  Stowe  downward  to  the  last  scrib¬ 
bler  for  the  “  story  column,”  is  in  reality  either  a 
myth,  or  a  survival  from  a  long-past  era.  If  seen  at 
all,  it  is  in  the  “back  settlements.”  It  is  quite  safe 
to  declare  as  a  truth  that  no  where  in  America  are 
there  to  be  found  more  good  farms,  or  more  skillful 
farmers,  in  proportion  to  the  rural  population,  than 
in  New  England.  It  is  true  that  the  application  of 
scientific  principles  and  advanced  methods  (such  as  is 
seen  in  English  high  farming),  to  the  cultivation  of 
the  soil,  has  not  yet  made  very  great  progress  outside 
of  a  limited  circle  ;  but  the  necessity  for  improvement 
is  widely  felt,  and  the  crowds  of  men  and  women  who 
flock  to  the 
farmers’  meet- 
ings  —  from 
those  of  the 
club  or  the 
Grange,  to  the 
great  conven¬ 
tions  of  dairy¬ 
men,  or  stock- 
men — testify  to 
the  truth  of 
this  statement. 

The  farm  il- 
lust rated  at 
Fig.  155  is 
among  the  very 
earliest  ones 
opened  in  the 
settlement  o  f 
n  o  r  t  h-eastern 
Vermont.  The 
war  of  1812 
called  a  good 
many  men  from 
southern  New 
England  up 
into  the  border 
country  ;  and 
the  accounts 
brought  back 
by  them  of  the 
vigorous  forest  growth,  and  the  prolific  character  of 
the  soil  around  Lake  Memphremagog,  had  the  effect 
of  stimulating  its  rapid  settlement — mostly  from  west¬ 
ern  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut.  The  Connecticut 
River  was  ascended  by  immigrants  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Passumpsic  ;  and  the  latter  and  its  tributaries  fol¬ 
lowed  very  nearly  to  the  divide  ;  from  the  hills  of 
which  Memphremagog  is  in  full  view.  The  immediate 
neighborhood  of  the  lake,  and  the  flat  lands  around 
its  head,  were  heavily  forested  with  giant  pines,  the 
stumps  of  some  of  which  may  still  be  seen  by  our  road¬ 
sides.  But  a  short  distance  to  the  eastward,  after 
ascending  from  this  littoral  plain,  there  was  presented 
a  broad  territory  of  magnificent  hardwood  forests, 
dotted  with  small  lakes,  and  watered  by  sparkling 
trout  brooks,  gathering  in  from  the  hills  to  form  the 
beautiful  river  Clyde — not  inferior  in  romantic  scenery 
to  its  Scottish  namesake. 

“Clydeside” — a  few  of  the  farm  buildings,  and  some 
of  the  stock  of  which  are  shown  at  Fig.  155 — consists 
of  a  territory  of  650  acres,  the  arable  portion  of  which 
was  first  subjected  to  cultivation  in  the  first  decade  of 
this  century  by  Benjamin  Hinman,  and  it  has  since 
descended  in  regular  succession  to  the  wife  of  the 


present  owner,  Major  Josiah  Grout,  who  has  purchased 
the  rights  of  the  other  heirs.  The  major  is  a  farmer’s 
son,  and  an  honored  veteran  of  the  war  for  the  Union. 
He  is  also  an  enthusiastic  agriculturist,  and  if  his 
neighbors  have  persisted  in  sending  him  to  represent 
them  for  so  many  years  in  the  State  legislature  as  to 
cause  his  repeated  elevation  to ,  the  Speakership,  and 
the  frequent  suggestion  01  his  name  for  the  Governor¬ 
ship,  it  certain’y  cannot  be  looked  upon  as  a  fault  in 
him.  Well  advanced  in  middle  age,  he  has  held  no 
self-solicited  preferment,  and  his  personal  choice  is, 
I  am  sure,  to  be  left  to  pursue  his  farm  work,  and 
carry  out  his  carefully  studied  plans  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  his  broad  acres  of  arable  pasturage  and  forest 
territory. 

One  hundred  and  five  of  these  acres  are  under  the 
plow — much  the  larger  part  in  one  great  level  field  in 
the  rear  of  the  dwelling-house,  which  stands  on  the 
main  street  of  the  village  of  Derby  Center.  Four  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty-five  acres  are  in  pasture,  and  100  in 
woodland.  On  the  latter  are  found  fully  4,000  sugar, 
maples,  of  which  2,500  are  utilized  in  the  production,! 


by  the  most  approved  methods,  of  over  6,000  pounds 
of  choice  sugar  each  spring.  The  hay  harvest  aver¬ 
ages  200  tons  yearly,  of  the  choicest  quality.  Twenty- 
five  acres  are  annually  planted  to  corn  for  feeding, 
yielding  from  150  to  175  tons  of  dry  fodder.  A  portion 
of  this  goes  into  silos  ;  but  the  greater  part  is  drawn 
in  from  the  field,  cut,  steamed,  and  fed  out  to  the 
cows  in  milk.  The  yielding  capacity  of  this  farm  in¬ 
creases  continuously,  and  is  now  several  times  more 
than  it  was  10  years  ago.  The  pastures,  also,  have 
been  greatly  improved  by  the  extermination  of  weeds, 
thistles  and  bushes,  and  under  a  systematized  grazing, 
which  is  neither  too  close  nor  too  slight. 

Seventy  cows — all  registered  A.  J.  C.  C.,  or  grades — 
are  kept  for  butter,  ranging  from  heifers  about  to  come 
in,  to  old  cows  to  be  soon  eliminated  from  the  herd. 
Allowing  for  heifers,  the  going-out  and  coming-in 
periods,  and  removals,  50  may  be  given  as  the  average 
constantly  in  milk.  At  their  head  are  the  two  regis¬ 
tered  Jersey  bulls  seen  at  Fig.  156,  page  330.  The  but¬ 
ter  product  for  the  past  year  was  12,000  pounds,  an 
average  of  240  pounds  to  each  cow  above  four  years  of 
age— two  two-years  old  or  1%  three  years  old,  being 
counted  as  one,  The  butter  is  made  by  the  Cooley 


system,  and  the  churn,  as  well  as  other  farm  ma¬ 
chinery,  is  operated  by  a  steam  engine  of  six  horse 
power. 

About  30  hogs  are  kept  to  consume  the  wastes  of 
the  dairy,  and  improve  the  manure.  About  20  of  the 
best  heifer  calves  are  raised  annually.  Forty  horses 
of  all  ages  are  kept,  the  aim  being  to  raise  good 
drivers.  There  is  also  a  flock  of  50  Shropshire  sheep. 

A  large  field  of  rutabagas  is  grown  and  fed  to  young 
stock,  or  cows  not  in  milk.  One  acre  of  potatoes  only 
was  grown  the  past  season,  yielding  fully  350  bushels. 
The  maple  sugar  is  put  up  in  tin  pails  or  cakes,  and 
marketed  West,  at  from  8  to  12  cents  a  pound.  New 
grass  sod  is  top-dressed,  either  with  manure  or  phos¬ 
phates,  with  good  results.  For  corn,  both  manure 
and  commercial  fertilizers  are  used.  Ashes  prove  to 
be  a  good  fertilizer  on  this  soil.  t.  h.  hoskins. 

Feeding  Cows  for  Butter. 

It  is  a  great  gain  to  be  able  to  count  the  Director  of 
the  Geneva  (N.  Y.)  Station  as  a  convert  to  the  belief 
that  the  fats  of  the  cow’s  food  do  go  to  make  butter 

and  that  foods 
rich  in  fat  are 
therefore  desir¬ 
able  for  this 
purpose.  This 
was  taught  in 
T  ir  e  Rural 
New-  Yorker 
many  years 
ago,  along  with 
the  other  fact 
that  the  fat 
globule  in  the 
milk  was  not 
enveloped  i  n 
any  covering  or 
pellicle  that 
rendered  its 
rupture  in  the 
process  of 
churning  nec¬ 
essary.  These 
views,  how¬ 
ever,  met  with 
severe  criticism 
by  some  of  the 
professors  a  t 
the  stations  up 
to  recent  date, 
but  now  they 
are  becoming 
generally  accepted.  It  is  with  much  pleasure  that  the 
confession  of  Dr.  Peter  Collier,  recently  made,  will  be 
received,  because  the  Geneva  Station  has  been  one  of 
the  most  pronounced  opponents  of  the  fact  so  fully 
proved  by  practical  dairymen,  who  have  based  their 
practice  of  feeding  upon  it.  And,  quoting  from  a  state¬ 
ment  by  the  Doctor,  to  the  effect  that  “I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  the  fat  of  milk  is  largely,  if  not  entirely, 
derived,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  from  the  fat 
present  in  the  food,”  all  concerned  may  now  take 
courage  and  base  their  practice  of  feeding  on  this 
reasonable  certainty,  choosing  such  foods  as  contain 
the  most  fat,  and  that  of  such  a  quality  as  will  produce 
the  best  kind  of  butter.  The  public  are  always  in¬ 
clined  to  give  more  credit  to  a  scientific  authority  than 
to  one  of  their  own  practical  habit,  and  thus  this 
authoritative  statement  by  Dr.  Collier  should  be  re¬ 
ceived  with  the  greatest  satisfaction.  H.  btewart. 

*  #  # 

E.  P.  Niles,  Veterinarian  of  the  Virginia  Station,  be¬ 
lieves  in  heroic  treatment  for  abortion.  He  says: 

All  cowb  tbat  have  aborted  are  no  longer  valuable  as  breeding  stock , 
and  should  therefore  be  beefed— a  practice  which  will  do  more  p) 
eradicate  the  ipalady  than  anything  else 


Buildings  on  the  Northern  Vermont  Dairy  Farm  of  Hon.  Josiah  Grout.  Fig.  155. 
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Comfort  for  the  Cows. 

IIOW  TO  MARK  THEM  HAPPY  IN  WINTER. 

I.  What  is  the  best  material  for  floors?  2.  How  much  slope?  3. 
What  length  ?  4.  What  Is  the  best  form  of  /fetter  ?  ft.  Should  the  cows 
face  or  back  each  other  ?  (!.  What  Is  the  most  economical  method  of 
cleanln/f  out  the  /flitter  ? 

One  Handling  for  Manure. 

1.  In  ray  own  case,  as  I  use  little  or  no  bedding,  I 
consider  2-inch  pine  planks  the  best,  but  the  floor  re¬ 
quires  renewing  once  in  five  or  six  years,  hence  is  not 
the  most  economical.  Since  listening  to  Prof.  I.  P. 
Roberts’s  directions  for  making  a  cement  floor  (given 
at  the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the  Wisconsin  Dairy¬ 
men’s  Association),  which  is  practically  indestructible, 
I  would  advise  its  use  where  plenty  of  litter  is  at  hand. 
2.  T  think  cattle  should  stand  on  a  nearly  level  floor, 
and  I  have  mine  slope  only  sufficient  not  to  allow  the 
liquids  to  stand  on  them,  say,  a  quarter  of  an  inch  to 
the  foot.  3.  For  Jerseys  of  average  size  a  length  of 
four  feet  is  sufficient,  but  that  would  be  too  short  for 
the  larger  breeds,  and  for  some  individual  Jerseys. 
The  platform  should  be  long  enough  so  that  when  the 
cow  stands  squarely  on  it  the  droppings  will  fall  into 
the  gutter.  My  cows  stand  in  rows  across  the  stable, 
and  some  of  the  platforms  are  four  feet,  and  some 
four  feet  four  inches.  Very  large  cows  would  require 
four  feet  six  inches  or  upwards.  4.  My  gutters  are  at 
present  one  foot  wide  by  eight  inches  deep,  made  also 
of  two-inch  plank,  wrell  matched  and  water-tight,  but 
I  would  recommend  a  width  of  18  inches,  and  a  depth 
of  six  inches  of 
brick.  5.  This 
will  depend 
somewhat  o  n 
the  situation 
and  form  o  f 
the  stable,  but 
for  conveni¬ 
ence  of  feeding 
and  handling 
generally, they 
should  stand 
facing  each 
other  in  rows 
lengthwise  of 
the  stable, 
with  an  alley 
between  them 
w  i  d  e  enough 
for  a  far  m 
wagon  to  be 
driven  through 
In  a  bank  barn 
like  my  own, 
economy  of 
space,  light, 
etc.,  seem  to 
make  cross 
rows  facing 
each  other  the 
best.  (5.  This 
is  a  problem 
which  I  have 
not  yet  sat¬ 
isfactorily 
solved.  It  de¬ 
pends  somewhat  on  the  place  and  location  of  the 
stables  and  the  disposition  of  the  manure  after  its 
removal,  so  that  the  question  becomes  involved 
with  the  broader  one,  What  is  the  best  way  of 
saving  and  applying  stable  manure  ?  On  this  opinions 
differ,  the  preponderance,  I  think,  being  in  favor  of 
one  handling  between  the  stable  and  the  field,  which 
can  be  most  economically  given  by  loading  it  from  the 
gutter  on  to  a  Kemp  manure  spreader,  but  in  this  lati¬ 
tude— Waukesha  County,  Wis.—  it  is  hardly  practicable 
to  do  this  every  day  in  the  year,  and  we  can  only  ap¬ 
proximate  as  nearly  as  possible  thereto,  h.  s.  weeks. 

W.  H.  Gilbert’s  Way. 

1.  I  consider  concrete  or  cement  floors  not  only  the 
best  but  the  most  economical.  2.  The  floor  should  be 
level.  3.  The  length  should  depend  upon  the  size  of 
the  cows— say  from  4%  to  five  feet.  4.  I  use  a  water¬ 
tight  gutter  covered  with  grating,  and  consider  that 
the  best,  as  it  keeps  the  animal  clean  whether  stand¬ 
ing  or  lying  down.  5.  If  the  stable  is  wide  enough  I 
prefer  that  the  cows  should  face  each  other,  not  only 
for  convenience  in  feeding,  but  for  light  and  cleanliness 
in  milking.  Then  in  ventilating  a  stable  we  can  let 
fresh  air  into  the  feeding  alley  and  the  foul  air  out  at 
the  floor  behind  the  cows.  6.  Draw  out  the  manure 
directly  from  the  gutters  to  the  field  and  spread  it,  or 
draw  it  out  to  the  compost  heap.  The  stable  should 
be  not  less  than  40  feet  wide  for  two  rows  of  cows. 
That  will  give  ample  room  for  a  drive- way  behind  the 
cows  and  a  good  feeding  alley  with  plenty  of  manger 
room,  Such  a  stable  can  be  well  lighted  and  venti¬ 
lated.  One  objection  to  the  common  open  gutter  is 


that  the  cows  are  liable  to  get  the  habit  of  standing 
with  the  hind  feet  in  it  which  often  causes  premature 
birth  and  other  troubles.  Then  from  an  open  gutter 
filth  is  easily  transferred  to  the  cows’  tails,  w.  h.  o. 

A  Cold  Country  Barn. 

My  cow  stable,  here  in  Walworth  County,  Wis., 
which  pleases  me  fairly  well,  is  in  a  stone  basement 
eight  feet  high,  the  bottom  being  on  a  level  with  the 
ground,  except  a  bank  on  one  side.  The  barn, 
which  is  shown  at  Fig.  158,  page  332,  is  70  by  30  feet. 
The  stable  on  the  inside  measures  07  by  27  feet,  and  is 
arranged  for  31  cows,  besides  two  box  stalls,  a  meal- 
bin,  0  by  8  by  8  feet,  and  a  space  eight  feet  square  for 
cut  feed,  which  drops  from  the  cutting-room  above. 
The  stable  has  eight  outside  doors,  and  is  lighted  by 
10  windows,  and  ventilated  by  a  shaft  running  to  the 
roof. 

The  cows  face  inward,  and  are  fastened  in  stanch¬ 
ions.  Theoretically  this  is  a  barbarous  method  ;  but 
I  know  of  no  other  that  combines  so  many  advantages. 
Stanchions  are  safe  ;  they  economize  room  ;  the  cows 
can  be  kept  clean,  and  do  not  seem  to  mind  the  con¬ 
finement.  They  are  in  three  rows — two  lengthwise  of 
the  stable  and  one  across  the  end. 

The  feeding  alley  is  eight  feet  wide  and  the  distance 
from  the  outside  wall  to  the  stanchions  is  nine  feet 
four  inches;  the  floor  upon  which  the  cows  stand  is  of 
plank  four  feet  ten  inches  in  length  and  the  gutters, 
which  are  also  plank,  are  18  inches  wide  and  three 


inches  deep  and  the  walk  between  the  gutter  and  wall 
is  three  feet. 

Lading  the  Gutters  and  Feoor. — The  ground  was 
first  made  as  level  as  possible.  The  gutter  was  made 
of  two  10-inch  planks  kept  level  by  placing  short 
pieces  of  inch  boards  crosswise  under  them,  every 
three  or  four  feet.  These  were  let  into  the  earth  so 
that  the  gutter  planks  rest  firmly  on  the  ground.  On 
the  gutter  plank  next  to  the  wall  a  2  by  4-inch  scant¬ 
ling  is  spiked,  which  makes  the  backside  of  the  gutter. 
The  space  between  the  gutter  and  the  wall  (three  feet) 
is  filled  with  soil  and  tramped  firmly  for  a  walk  be¬ 
hind  the  cows. 

A  2  by  4-inch  joist  is  set  up  edgewise,  about  six  or 
eight  inches  from  the  stanchions  a  strip  of  board  two 
inches  wide  is  laid  on  the  inside  of  the  gutter  plank. 
This  and  the  2  by  4  joist  are  for  the  floor  planks  to 
rest  on,  and  there  is  one  inch  slant  to  the  floor. 

Before  laying  the  planks  for  the  latter,  both  sides  of 
the  joist  and  the  space  to  the  gutter  should  be  filled, 
rounding  full,  of  earth,  so  that  each  plank,  when 
laid,  will  have  to  be  pounded  to  settle  it  into 
the  earth,  so  that  it  will  rest  firmly  upon  the  supports 
at  each  end.  This  will  give  a  water-tight  floor  and 
gutter,  and  they  will  last  much  longer  than  if  air  cir¬ 
culated  underneath.  The  gutter  is  18  inches  broad, 
three  deep  in  the  front,  and  two  at  the  back,  and  will 
be  found  much  more  satisfactory  than  a  narrow  one 
six  inches  deep,  which  gives  a  cow  a  wrench  every  time 
she  may  step  into  it.  It  is  also  much  more  convenient 
to  clean.  For  cleaning  the  stable  we  use  a  long- 
hand  zed  scoop,  and  generally  load  the  manure  directly 
from  the  stable  on  the  wagon  or  sleigh,  and  dra\v  and. 


spread  it  either  on  meadow  or  land  to  be  planted  to 
corn  the  following  spring. 

The  feeding  alley,  with  the  exception  of  a  trough  14 
inches  wide  in  front  of  the  cows  for  feeding  grain,  is 
elevated  about  four  or  five  inches. 

Were  I  to  build  again,  I  would  have  my  barn  six  feet 
wider  so  as  to  give  behind  each  row  of  cows  space  for 
driving  a  one-horse  cart  for  cleaning. 

As  to  whether  the  cows  should  face  each  other  or 
stand  with  their  backs  to  each  other,  I  think  cows  are 
social,  and  enjoy  standing  face  to  face.  chas.  r.  reach. 

All  Under  One  Roof. 

My  stables,  here  in  the  Western  Reserve,  Ohio,  are 
all  constructed  so  that  the  fore  feet  of  my  cattle  stand 
on  the  ground.  I  have  discarded  all  other  kinds  of 
floors.  I  have  fixed  most  of  my  horse  stables  in  the 
same  way  and  this  season  will  adopt  the  same  plan  for 
the  remainder. 

In  building  new’  barns  for  75  or  a  less  number  of  cows 
and  horses,  I  would  plan  to  have  them  all  under  one 
roof.  Time  and  feed  will  be  saved.  What  hay  the 
cattle  leave  will  furnish  feed  for  a  number  of  horses 
and  they  seem  to  relish  it  about  as  well  as  fresh  hay  ; 
and  in  zero  w’eatlier  when  one  comes  in  with  his  teams 
if  his  cattle  are  where  they  should  be — in  the  barn — 
he  will  find  a  summer  atmosphere  instead  of  frost  and 
cold  which  would  necessitate  more  oats  and  blankets 
and  better  care. 

A  basement  barn  should  be  graded  with  a  slope  of 

one  foot  in 
forty  for  the 
drainage  of  the 
gutters.  Now 
dig  a  ditch  par¬ 
allel  with  the 
stanchions. 
Let  the  dis¬ 
tance  be  five 
feet  from  them 
to  the  edge  of 
the  ditch, 
which  should 
be  18  or  2  0 
inches  wide 
and  12  inches 
deep,  with  a 
half  round  bot¬ 
tom.  Cement 
it  with  any 
good  brand  of 
cement,  using 
one  part  of 
cement  to 
three  of  good 
sharp  sand  or 
fine  gravel.  If 
tw’o  or  more 
rows  of  stan¬ 
chions  are 
used,  dig  a  nar- 
row  ditch 
across  the  ends 
of  the  gutters, 
and  make  it 
low’est  at  the 
outlet.  Cement  this  like  the  gutters,  and  use  five  or 
six-inch  sewer  pipe  to  conduct  the  contents  to  the 
manure  cistern  or  refuse  pile. 

After  the  gutters  have  been  cemented,  place  sleepers 
across,  extending  three  inches  below  the  surface  of 
the  ground  back  of  the  gutters.  On  these  lay  planks 
for  a  width  of  three  feet,  five  feet  from  the  stanchions, 
but  not  so  tightly  as  to  prevent  the  liquid  manure  from 
draining  through  between  them  into  the  gutter.  If  you 
have  plenty  of  bedding,  a  three-incli  drop  is  enough. 

I  prefer  a  two-inclx  one,  but,  where  there  is  not  much 
if  any,  a  drop  of  six  inches  would  be  enough.  Five 
feet  four  inches  is  about  the  right  width  for  the  plat¬ 
form  on  which  cows  of  medium  size,  say  900  to  1,100 
pounds,  should  stand  ;  those  for  large  Ilolsteins  and 
Short-horns  should  be  wider  ;  while  for  Jerseys  and 
other  cows  smaller  ones  will  do.  For  a  six-incli  drop 
I  would  make  the  platform  three  inches  wider.  For 
such  a  drop  spike  two-by-four-inch  joists  parallel  with 
the  stanchions’  outer  edge,  for  as  wide  a  space  as  the 
platform  should  be  ;  double  and  brake  joints.  Now 
place  sleepers  two  feet  long  with  ends  to  the  joist  one 
inch  higher  next  to  the  stanchions.  Spike  the  planks 
to  this,  having  the  widest  next  to  the  gutter ;  have 
both  two  feet  wide  for  cows,  wider  for  steers,  and  they 
should  be  built  differently.  Fill  in  with  clay  or  some 
kind  of  earth  that  will  pack  solid  between  the  planks 
and  the  stanchions,  so  that  when  packed  it  will  be 
nearly  level  with  the  planks.  On  the  outer  edge  of 
"the  gutter  nail  cleats  one  by  two  inches,  and  it  is  ready 
for  the  cows.  In  building  a  large  basement  barn,  10 
feet  in  the  clear  is  not  too  high  for  good  air  ;  22  or  24- 
foot  posts  cost  but  little  more  than  18  or  20-foot. 


Barnyard  Scene  on  a  Northern  Vermont  Dairy  Farm.  See  First  Page.  Fig.  150. 


The  horse  stables  are  made  without  drains,  with 
water-tight  floors,  the  ends  towards  the  mangers. 
Use  plenty  of  bedding  and  all  the  liquid  solid  manure 
will  be  absorbed. 

With  a  large  stock  of  cattle  and  horses  construct  the 
barn  so  that  you  can  drive  through  or  drive  in  and 
back  out  a  load  or  back  in  with  a  two-horse  wagon 
empty.  Twenty-five  grown  cattle  will  make  a  good 
load  of  manuTe  every  day.  Every  farmer  ought  to 
know  what  to  do,  but  not  one  in  ten  does  or  pretends 
to.  We  hitch  Up  the  teams  and  dTive  into  the  stable, 
and  with  six-tined  manure  forks  load  the  manure  on 
the  wagons  oT  sleds  and  draw  it  out  and  spread  it 
where  we  Want  it,  and  when  spring  comes  the  job  is 
done,  nearly  1,000  loads  being  all  ready  to  be  plowed 
under  for  our  spring  crops.  These  stables  are  con¬ 
structed  for  winter  dairying  and  the  expense  of  build¬ 
ing  and  keeping  them  in  repair  is  very  small.  The 
manure  is  dry  so  that  it  can  be  spread  easily  and  I 
think  we  save  most  of  the  fertility. 

I  keep  from  100  to  125  cows  ;  all  stand  in  stanchions, 
on  an  average,  23  out  of  the  24  hours. 

Only  two  out  of  the  whole  lot  failed 
to  do  well,  :ind  these  are  all  right  now. 

My  hobby  is  ensilage  and  silos  and 
from  these  I  get  most  of  my  profits.  If 
you  have  a  stock  farm  whether  for 
steers,  young  cattle  or  sheep, 
build  a  silo  close  to  or  adjoining  the  '  ■ 

it,  for  in  a  few  years 
you  can  keep  double  the  amount  of 
stock  and  your  barn  will  be  too  small 
for  your  hay  and  grain.  Your  pocket- 
book  will  get  thicker,  your  debts 
fewer  and  your  wife  and  family  hap- 
pier.  FRANK  BI.AIR. 


practice  of  weeding  out  is  continually  going  on,  the 
feeding  being  so  heavy  that  a  poor  milker  is  fit  for  the 
butcher,  and  goes  to  the  shambles  as  soon  as  she  is 
found  unprofitable.  In  this  way  the  unprofitable  cow 
does  not  long  remain  a  burden  on  the  farmer’s  hands. 
The  factories  using  the  test  find  it  useful  in  toning 
up  the  skimmed-milk  farmers,  and  in  raising  the 
general  average  of  the  product.  A  few  factories  are 
paying  for  the  milk  according  to  the  results  of  the 
test.  The  system  has  been  very  satisfactory  both  to 
the  factories  and  patrons,  but  so  far  has  not  resulted 
in  raising  the  standard  of  the  cows.  The  dairy  farms 
are  largely  worked  by  tenants,  who  receive  a  share  of 
the  profits  ;  the  owners  of  the  farms  finding  the  cows, 
the  tenants  doing  the  work.  The  majority  are  Germans 
or  Swedes,  good  workers,  but  not  close  figurers  ;  with 
them  personal  economy  takes  the  place  of  close  figur¬ 
ing  on  the  cost  of  their  product. 

I*  there  a  growing  demand  for  sweet-cream  butter  ? 
Will  the  extractor  and  accumulator  obtain  a  large 
patronage  in  the  East  ?  No  doubt  there  is  a  growing 


sion  of  feeding  and  other  matters  relative  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  milk,  and  it  will  no  doubt  bring  out  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  the  various  methods  in  use  by  the  differ¬ 
ent  farmers.  d.  w.  willson. 

Wonders  of  Greenhouse  Culture. 

TUB  HORTICULTURAL  DEPARTMENT  AT  CORNELL. 

Speaking  of  travel  in  foreign  countries  Prof.  Bailey 
said  : 

“  If  you  intend  to  visit  a  foreign  country  study 
its  history  and  geography,  but  read  nothing  about  the 
manners  and  customs.  Leave  those  for  little  surprises 
that  come  suddenly  upon  you,  giving  zest  to  your 
journey.” 

I  was  reminded  of  this  advice  while  rambling 
through  the  greenhouses  which  are  under  his  charge 
at  Cornell  University.  Everything  from  common 
beans  to  the  aristocratic  seeds  of .  the  Victoria  regia, 
Which  cost  50  cents  each,  can  be  found.  Plants  grown 
from  the  same  lot  of  seeds,  by  different  methods  and 
fertilizers,  show  a  marked  difference. 

“The  aim  of  this  division,”  said  Prof- 
Bailey,  “is  to  give  actual  practice  in 
Nf  'S' ;  1  any  branch  of  the  work  desired.  Any 
student  who  has  the  vim  and  common 
sense  necessary  for  success  will  be 


cows. 


never  in 


Stock  Standing  “Tail  to  Tail.”  UVv 

l.  A  hemlock-plank  floor  is  good 
enough  for  me.  Of  course  any  kind 
of  wood  will  do  if  not  too  slippery  for  LMu  'ISfc- 
the  cows  to  keep  on  their  feet.  I  don’t 
think  there  is  anything  better  than  a  j«|L$8fr 

good  wooden  floor  in  a  stable.  2.  No 
more  slope  should  be  given  the  plat-  • 

form  than  just  enough  to  cause  water 
to  run  back  into  the  gutter.  One  inch  paPlw  \\ 
of  slope  in  four  feet  is  all  that  is  needed. 

3.  A  platform  four  feet  six  inches  to  -  J 

four  feet  ten  inches  is  long  enough.  0T  .  wrmM 
The  size  of  the  cattle  has  everything  !  ~r«*l 

to  do  with  the  length  of  platform.  No  1 

length  can  be  given  that  will  exactly 
fit  an  entire  herd.  4.  The  gutter  should 
be  six  inches  deep  and  from  14  to  16 
wide.  The  planks  of  which  it  is  com-  ( 
posed  should  run  lengthwise  of  it,  so  .. 

that  it  can  be  easily  cleaned.  Great 
care  should  be  taken  to  make  it  water¬ 
tight,  so  that  it  will  not  leak  a  drop.  * 

A  leaky  gutter  is  as  bad  as  a  leaky 

roof.  5.  I  think  the  cattle  should  stand 

tail  to  tail,  as  in  that  position  the  man- 

ure  all  goes  out  at  one  door,  and  when 

the  animals  are  let  into  the  stable, 

they  are  not  so  likely  to  go  into  the  r 

wrong  places.  Then  if  the  manure  is  K"  j 

hauled  away  in  wagons  or  sleds,  the 

team  can  be  driven  right  through,  and 

the  manure  loaded  on  from  the  end. 

6.  I  use  a  wheelbarrow,  but  if  I  had 
to  build  the  stables  again,  I  would  build  them  so 
that  I  could  drive  between  the  rows  of  cattle  and  take 
the  manure  to  the  field  and  spread  it  at  once.  More 
manure  is  wasted  by  being  left  about  the  barnyard 
than  is  washed  away  by  rains  or  thawing  snows  after 
it  has  been  spread  where  wanted.  william  cains. 

Some  Dairy  Questions 

AS  THEY  AFFECT  THE  ELGIN,  ILL.,  DAIRY  SECTION. 

What  is  the  probable  effect  of  the  introduction  of  the 
Babcock  milk  test  ?  Will  it  improve  the  breeding  or 
feeding  of  cows  ?  This  matter  has  not  received  the 
attention  of  our  dairymen  and  the  milk  producers 
that  its  importance  demands.  The  system  of  pooling 
the  milk  at  our  factories  and  creameries  has  not  tended 
to  encourage  either  the  breeding  or  feeding  of  cows 
capable  of  producing  high-grade  milk  as  regards  fat, 
but  has  rather  encouraged  the  keeping  of  those  that 
furnish  a  large  amount  of  milk  of  fair  average  quality. 
The  farmers  have  aimed  to  produce  a  large  yield  and 
have  largely  utilized  their  own  grain,  supplemented  by 
bran  and  other  similar  feeds.  The  prohibition  of  the 
use  of  ensilage,  brewers’ grains  and  all  other  fermented 
feeds  by  the  condensing  factories",  has  been  so  long  the 
practice  here  in  the  Elgin  District,  Illinois,  that  it  has 
become  the  universal  rule.  The  result  has  been  the 
production  of  milk  of  a  high  grade,  so  that  the  test 
has  not  been  used  either  by  the  farmers  or  factories  to 

great  an  extent  as  in  other  locations.  The  general 


Cucumber  Vines  in  a  Greenhouse.  Fig.  157, 


demand  for  more  mild-flavored  butter,  but  for  the 
sweet-creain  butter  such  as  that  made  by  the  extrac¬ 
tor,  no  trade  has  been  developed.  If  extractor  butter 
were  placed  on  the  market  without  prejudice,  there  is 
a  demand  which  it  would  meet,  particularly  when  the 
ladies  do  the  buying.  As  a  rule,  they  prefer  mild- 
flavored  butter.  In  my  opinion  the  great  use  for  the 
extractor  is  in  the  establishment  of  large  central  fac¬ 
tories  with  outlying  stations,  where  the  milk  of  the 
patrons  will  be  received  and  granular  butter  made  for 
delivery  to  the  central  factory.  In  this  way  a  large 
territory  can  be  handled  by  one  establishment,  and  a 
uniform  grade  of  goods  manufactured. 

In  the  best  Eastern  creameries,  what  grains  and  fod¬ 
ders  are  not  permitted  ?  This  subject  has  not  received 
the  attention  it  merits.  As  remarked  in  another  part, 
the  condensing  factories  forbid  the  use  of  certain  feeds, 
and  the  standard  thus  established  has  been  the  rule 
among  our  creameries,  but  has  not  been  closely  fol¬ 
lowed  or  insisted  on.  The  practice  of  cutting  corn 
stalks  without  husking  has  been  very  general,  but  has 
not  been  so  common  of  late,  the  corn  being  husked  and 
the  stalks  cut  and  fed  with  grain  rations  of  ground 
corn,  oats  and  bran.  In  a  few  sections  the  bran  left 
after  the  glucose  has  been  taken  out,  has  been  used  in 
its  wet  state,  but  there  is  a  growing  belief  that  it  hurts 
the  quality  of  the  butter  made  from  the  milk  so  pro¬ 
duced.  Last  year  a  dairymen’s  and  farmers’  club  was 
organized  in  Elgin,  Ill.,  that  is  taking  up  the  discus- 
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and  of  early  potatoes  on  the  roots  at  the  same  time  will 
be  common  and  profitable.  All  the  spaces  and  spare 
corners  were  planted  to  beans,  and  a  mess  of  string 
beans  could  be  picked  at  any  time.  In  answer  to  the 
question  : 

“  Would  you  consider  them  a  profitable  winter 
crop?”  the  Professor  said  “  Yes.  We  could  sell  them 
for  a  cent  a  pod,  and  they  bear  well.”  The  cucumbers 
were  very  luxuriant.  The  English  Forcing  variety 
has  few  seeds,  and  makes  fine  eating.  Some  of  the 
leaves  were  a  foot  square,  and  the  fruit  very  large, 
one  specimen  being  33  inches  long  (see  Fig.  157,  page 
331.)  They  have  to  be  pollenizcd  by  hand. 

In  England,  growers  average  two  to  four  to  the 
vine,  while  Prof.  Bailey  gets  10  or  more.  Under  the 
benches  along  the  side  was  a  fine  bed  of  rhubarb. 
Lettuce  is  easily  grown,  sells  readily,  and  is  a  profitable 
crop  in  winter.  One  room  has  a  cloth  roof,  painted 
with  linseed  oil.  This  is  a  cold  storage  room  where 
shrubs,  plants,  heads  of  cabbage  for  seed-growing 
and  flow’ers  can  be  kept  in  just  the  right  temperature 
to  prevent  growth  or  decay.  They  can  be  taken  out 
and  started  growing  so  as  to  bloom  just  when  wanted. 
In  the  cellars  are  several  mushroom  beds,  which  pre¬ 
sent  a  fungoid  appearance.  It  takes  from  six  weeks 
to  six  months  for  the  plants  to  appear,  from  the  time 
the  beds  are  spawned.  They  constitute  a  peculiar, 
profitable  crop  for  those  who  know  how  to  grow  them. 

The  dark  cellar  and  that  where  electric  lights  turn 
night  into  day  afford  a  decided  contrast.  Here  the 
plants  are  allowed  no  chance  to  sleep.  The  effect  is 
very  marked  on  the  foliage,  which  is  faded  out  nearest 
the  light.  Lettuce  and  beans  stand  this  treatment, 
while  cauliflowers  head  best  in  the  ordinary  house. 
Beds  supplied  with  pipes  placed  at  different  depths 
give  lessons  in  irrigation.  So  far,  sub-irrigation  seems 
to  give  the  best  results.  A  complete  system  of  pipes 
connected  with  the  engine  affords  opportunities  to 
compare  steam  and  hot  water  as  to  cost  and  effect. 
Steam  gives  out  heat  quickest.  A  large  area  is  set  to 
trees  berries  and  shrubs.  Experiments  in  pruning 
are  made  every  month.  Budding  and  grafting  are 
taught. 

“  When  would  you  cut  your  scions?  I  asked. 

“  In  the  fall.  The  twig  may  be  injured  or  forgotten 

if  left  till  spring.” 

“  What  is  the  best  strawberry  ?  ” 

“  The  Haverland  with  proper  fertilization  is  good  ?” 

Mr.  Batsford,  of  Loche,  N.  Y.,  stated  at  the  institute 
that  he  had  saved  his  strawberry  blossoms  from  frost 
by  heating  water  during  the  day  and  storing  it  in  a 
wagon  tank  until  evening  when  it  was  sprayed  on  the 

plants. 

“  Do  you  think  cold  water  would  answer  as  well  ? 

“  I  have  often  saved  plants  in  the  fall  by  spraying 
cold  water  on  them  and  think  it  would  do  equally  well 
in  spring.” 

This  method  of  fighting  frost  I  had  never  seen  men¬ 
tioned,  and  it  is  worthy  of  a  trial.  Palms,  bananas, 
beautiful  flowers,  a  tropical  running  vine  called 
Granadilla,  a  tubful  of  water  lilies  just  beginning  to 
,rrow  and  many  curious  things  fill  one  with  wonder. 
Tin  boxes  made  to  just  fit  the  space  in  the  cupboard 

guard  the  seeds.  Each  year’s  surplus  seeds  are  kept. 

The  vitality  of  seeds  can  be  tested  and  plant  variation 
be  shown  by  growing  specimens  from  original  seeds. 
Grass  and  grain  can  be  preserved  for  future  reference 
by  drying,  but  the  shape  and  size  of  fruits,  flowers 
and  vegetables  were  formerly  lost.  The  Professor  and 
assistant,  L.  C.  Corbett,  are  now  able  to  photograph 
every  thing.  The  collection  of  views  already  numbers 
over  1,900  and  gives  an  object-lesson  upon  every  page. 

I  have  given  but  a  hint  of  the  many  interesting 
things  to  be  seen.  Any  farmer,  gardener  or  seeds¬ 
man  can  spend  a  day  profitably  among  the  greenhouses 

.  _  ,,  C.  E.  CHAPMAN. 


The  American  Beet  Sugar  Industry. 

Synopsis  of  American  Experiments. 

PROF.  C.  L.  INGERSOLL. 

(Continued.) 

THE  Labor  Problem  is  the  one  great  problem  in 
America  to-day,  and  in  various  ways  must  it  be  care¬ 
fully  adjusted.  When  undue  pressure  is  brought  to 
bear  upon  one  point  lowering  wages  to  the  danger  line, 
then  skill  and  tact  must  be  used  to  keep  matters  level 
till  the  equilibrium  is  restored.  By  the  danger  line  we 
mean,  a  point  in  wages  below  which  an  honest  and 
intelligent  workingman  cannot  go  and  support  his 
family  comfortably  when  in  health. 

In  Canada  there  have  also  been  some  attempts  to 
make  sugar,  dating  from  1872  when  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  interested  itself  by  sending  a  man  to 
investigate  the  industry  in  Europe  and  obtain  seed  for 
r,0  acres.  In  1874  the  Quebec  Legislature  offered  825,000 
to  the  first  successful  factory  in  operation.  This  led 
to  the  establishment  of  factories  at  five  or  six  places  ; 
they  had  but  a  brief  run  each,  with  a  single  exception, 
ana  attribute  the  failure  to  the  meager  supply  of  beets. 


Prof.  Saunders  says  of  the  Berthier  factory,  that  the 
only  way  to  make  it  a  success  would  be  for  the  com¬ 
pany  to  purchase  3,000  acres  of  land  and  raise  their 
own  beets  and  at  the  same  time  take  those  “  that  the 
farmers  condescend  to  raise.”  Farnham  factory, 
closed  in  1884,  was  re-opened  in  1890  by  the  giving  of  a 
bounty  of  50  cents  a  ton  for  each  lot  raised  by  the 
farmers. 

The  Canadian  farmers  seemed  to  tire  of  raising 
beets  ;  they  did  not  care  to  raise  a  crop  which  needed 
such  labor  to  secure  a  stand  and  carry  it  successfully 
through  the  season  where  early  frosts  might  ruin  it. 

The  Sugar  Outlook. — But  what  of  the  present  ? 
Can  we  hope  to  carry  on  this  industry  to  a  successful 
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issue,  and  if  so,  how?  These  are  the  problems  which 
confront  us  to-day,  and  science  is  being  importuned  as 
never  before  to  give  her  aid  to  this  work. 

The  experiment  stations  have  been  at  work  for 
periods  varying  from  one  to  four  years  and  their  re¬ 
ports  are  now  quite  full  and  complete. '  Let  us  take  a 
brief  resume  of  their  results. 

California.— Three  factories,  Watsonville,  Alvarado 
and  Chino,  in  operation  with  quite  successful  results 
in  1891.  Beets  with  sugar  contents  of  11.65  to  14  per 
cent  with  co-efficient  of  purity  of  75  to  90. 

Nevada. — Experiments  carried  out  carefully,  show 
that  beets  to  the  number  of  210  samples  raised  over  the 
State  and  including  those  at  the  station  were  analyzed. 
Of  these  20  per  cent  showed  over  18  per  cent  sugar,  46 
per  cent  had  12  to  14  per  cent  sugar,  while  the  degree 
of  purity  was  85  to  95  per  cent. — (Bulletin  13.) 

Utah.— The  Lehi  factory  was  operated  successfully 
this  year.  It  was  almost  exclusively  built  in  the 
United  States  and  represents  home  industry  through¬ 
out.  Utah  made  an  early  effort  to  make  its  own 
sugar,  but  with  the  methods  then  in  use  it  did  not  suc¬ 
ceed  well.  But  now  the  campaign  closed  seems  to 
show  that  if  the  beets  are  raised,  there  will  be  no 
trouble  about  the  chief  production  of  sugar.  The  sugar 
content  is  good  and  the  purity  high. 

Wyoming. — The  experiment  station  has  done  a  lai  gc 
amount  of  work  on  sugar  beets,  and  has  analyzed 
specimens  from  every  agricultural  portion  of  the  State. 
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The  average  per  cent  of  sugar  in  70  analyses  was 
found  to  be  15.79,  with  purity  78.08.  No  definite  con¬ 
clusions  are  drawn  but  the  work  will  be  pushed  this 
season  vigorously. 

Colorado.— This  station  has  experimented  with  sugar 
beets  for  four  years  and  finds  that  the  results  are  as 
good  as  the  best,  and  that  large  areas  are  adapted  to 
the  work.  The  State  convention  and  permanent  or 
ganization  will  do  much  to  hasten  the  introduction  of 
factories.— (No  bulletin  has  been  issued  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  in  1891-2.) 

North  Dakota  — The  number  of  samples  analyzed  in 
1891  was  129,  with  an  average  sugar  content  of  11.43 
per  cent;  the  result  of  the  first  season’s  organized 
effort  (Bulletin  5).  The  purity  seems  to  run  very  low, 
with  now  and  then  a  notable  exception. 

Sonth  Dakota. — The  experiment  station  began  work 


in  1888  with  poor  results  as  to  sugar  contents  but  with 
good  yields  ;  in  1889  better  results  were  obtained,  the 
average  of  good  samples  being  about  10.5  per  cent.  In 
1890  the  per  cent  of  sugar  increased,  but  the  co-efficient 
of  purity  was  low,  the  highest  being  77.  In  1891  a 
large  number  of  packets  of  seeds  were  sent  out,  and 
Bulletin  27  says  that  with  good  cultivation  there  was 
a  high  per  cent  of  sugar  and  good  purity. 

Minnesota.— Bulletin  14  gives  the  result  of  culture 
in  that  State;  the  sugar  content  of  beets  averaged 
about  11.5  per  cent,  and  the  purity  75  to  80. 

Wisconsin. — Three  hundred  and  seventy-five  samples 
of  beets  raised  by  the  farmers  showed  12.56  per  cent 
sugar  as  an  average,  while  those  at  the  station  gave  a 
little  better  results,  but  the  yield  for  1891  was  very 
low  on  account  of  severe  droughts.  Further  work  will 
be  performed,  says  Bulletin  30. 

Michigan.— Dr.  R.  C.  Kedzie  in  his  inimitable  style 
shows  in  Bulletin  82  that  16  counties  report  15  tons  per 
acre  with  an  average  of  13.84  per  cent  sugar  in  the 
juice,  with  purity  at  80  and  over.  People  are  advised 
to  “  go  alow"  about  building  a  factory. 

Ohio. — The  experiment  station  summarizes  as  fol¬ 
lows  with  reference  to  its  work  :  ^  ield  seven  to  nine 
tons  per  acre,  with  about  six  per  cent  sugar.  If  it 
were  possible  to  raise  a  crop  of  12  to  15  tons  per  acre 
there  would  then  be  no  margin  for  producer  or  manu¬ 
facturer.  Beets  in  northern  Ohio  might  do  better  and 
probably  would  have  greater  sugar  content,  but  this 
State  cannot  compete  with  the  great  West. 

Indiana.— Work  at  the  station  shows  that  average 
sugar  beets  can  be  raised.  A  large  number  of  analyses 
is  reported  with  an  average  of  about  12  per  cent  sugar 
in  the  juice,  and  purity  from  70  to  86.  Large,  medium 
and  small  beets  were  worked  separately  and  careful 
reports  made.  (Bulletin  39). 

Massachusetts.— Seed  from  Saxony  sown  at  the  sta¬ 
tion  gave  9.72  to  15.61  per  cent  sugar  in  the  juice.  A 
comparison  was  made  with  beets  grown  in  New  V  ork 
and  Canada.  The  former  showed  7.80  to  15.10  per 
cent;  the  latter,  8.83  to  11.38  sugar  in  the  juice.— An¬ 
nual  Report  of  State  Experiment  Station,  1891. 

(To  be  continued.) 

Noteworthy. 

Here  in  Lewis,  Iowa,  I  find  the  Chemin  Market 
Tomato  the  best  for  our  locality.  It  is  of  the  finest 
flavor  and  excellent  for  canning  ;  ripening  all  over  at 
once.  It  doesn’t  blight  and  is  very  firm  and  a  good 
keeper.  In  the  Pea  Special  Burpee’s  Profusion  is  said  to 
be  a  poor  yielder.  I  find  it  a  strong  grower,  averaging 
three  feet  in  height,  while  the  pods  contain  from  six 
to  eight  large  and  fine-flavored  peas.  It  stood  drought 
better  than  the  Stratagem.  p-  B-  H- 

Chemicals  and  Strawberries.— Here  in  West  Han¬ 
over,  Mass.,  our  way  of  using  fertilizers  differs  con¬ 
siderably  from  that  practiced  by  the  New  Jersey 
farmers.  We  make  strawberries  our  humus-forming 
crop.  We  fertilize  for  potatoes  with  from  1,500  to 
2,000  pounds  of  potato  fertilizer,  all  in  the  drill.  Next 
year  strawberries  are  grown  with  50  barrels  of  wood 
ashes  and  nearly  a  ton  of  fine  bone.  The  strawberries 
are  picked  two  years  and  then  one  year  we  grow  green 
corn  for  market,  with  but  a  little  potato  fertilizer  in 
the  -hill.  Then  come  potatoes  again,  making  a  five- 
year  rotation.  It  works  well,  but  sometimes  we  vary 
it  by  putting  corn  in  for  several  years  ;  then,  of  course, 
we  increase  the  amount  of  fertilizer  on  the  corn  the 
second  or  third  year.  F-  B- 

The  Oriental  Spruce  is,  as  The  It.  N.-Y.  says,  on 
page  287,  a  shapely  little  beauty,  and  one  of  the  most 
desirable  of  all  evergreen  trees,  particularly  for  small 
gardens.  One  of  its  best  points  is  its  habit  of  keeping 
its  branches  right  to  the  ground  even  in  large  speci¬ 
mens;  and  one  of  its  worst  points  is  that  it  is  one  of 
the  most  difficult  of  spruces  to  transplant  successfully. 
But  don’t  let  this  fault  deter  any  one  from  planting 
so  symmetrical  and  beautiful  a  tree,  for  I  have  suc¬ 
cessfully  transplanted  many,  large  and  small.  Just  be 
careful  with  them,  keep  their  roots  moist  while  they 
are  out  of  the  ground,  plant  firmly,  and  for  a  season 
protect  them  from  drying  or  searing  winds. 

Should  the  tops  of  asparagus  be  left  on  the 
plants  over  winter,  or  cut  off  and  cleared  away  in  fall  i 
page  295.  For  tidyness’s  sake  in  the  garden,  we  cut  over 
the  “  grass”  in  November  and  burn  the  tops,  and  then 
spread  a  liberal  dressing  of  rotted  manure  over  the 
beds  and  fork  it  in  enough  to  cover  it.  In  fall  the 
stumps  of  the  “grass”  cannot  be  pulled  out,  but  in  early 
spring  they  can  be  pulled  up  with  very  little  effort, 
and  raked  off;  and  perhaps  this  is  the  best  way  to  do 
in  what  is  simply  a  family  patch,  be  it  in  field  or  gar¬ 
den.  But  where  asparagus  is  grown  as  a  market  crop, 
as  it  is  in  this  (Oyster  Bay)  township,  the  farmers 
usually  leave  the  tops  alone  over  winter,  and  in  early 
spring  rake  them  off  with  a  horse  rake  and  burn  them 
up.  The  rake  clears  them  off  the  ground  perfectly  ; 
they  part  from  the  crowns  readily  and  without  leaving 
any  stumps  The  objection  to  leaving  the  stumps  in 
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the  ground  is  the  nuisance  they  prove  to  be  when  cut¬ 
ting  the  young  grass. 

Early  in  April,  this  spring  promised  to  be  an  early 
one,  but  the  unseasonably  cold  weather  that  soon  set 
in  and  has  continued  ever  since,  has  rendered  this  the 
latest  spring  we  have  had  for  some  years.  This  is  es¬ 
pecially  noticeable  in  the  matter  of  asparagus.  We 
used  to  get  the  first  dish  of  “grass”  about  April  20-27; 
this  year  I  got  the  first  one  on  the  28th,  and  it  was 
only  a  small  one.  william  falconer. 

Plums  on  Peach  Stocks  and  Peaches  on  Plum. — 
Many  years  ago  I  planted  a  lot  of  Imperial  Gage  plum 
trees  that  were  budded  low  down  on  peach  stocks. 
They  were  set  deep  so  as  to  give  the  plums  a  chance 
to  take  root.  When  they  had  grown  to  six  inches  in 
diameter  at  the  base,  they  were  cut  down  and  the 
stumps  grubbed  out,  as  the  curculio  was  master  of 
the  field.  On  examination  not  a  particle  of  the  orig¬ 
inal  peach  roots  could  be  found.  Wildgoose  Plums 
are  better  worked  on  peach  roots  than  on  plum 
stocks.  They  can  be  readily  grown  as  root  grafts  like 
apples.  Trees  grown  in  this  way,  now  10  years  old  on 
my  place,  have  run  the  plum  roots  out,  and  suckers  of 
genuine  Wildgoose  have  come  up  10  feet  from  the  base 
of  the  tree,  and  had  to  go  under  a  common  wagon 
track  to  do  so.  What  seems  strange  to  me  is  that  our 
native  sorts  appear  to  take  readily  on  the  peach, 
which  seems  to  be  more  out  of  the  family  than  the 
improved  varieties. 

As  to  peaches  budded  on  plums,  I  have  yet  to  make 
the  first  success  in  that  line.  In  the  first  place,  it  is 
difficult  to  get  them  to  take,  and,  next,  no  plum  stock 
I  have  grows  strong  enough  to  support  the  peach, 
though  the  Marianna  may  do  so  ;  but  I  have  not  yet 
tried  it.  This  latter  is  perhaps  the  best  stock  yet 
brought  out  for  the  plum  and  apricot.  It  is  per¬ 
fectly  hardy,  a  very  strong  grower,  and,  best  of  all,  it 
never  suckers :  this  latter  is  a  very  desirable  feature. 

It  grows  from  cuttings  nearly  as  freely  as  the  quince, 
if  put  in  in  the  fall.  From  experience  I  am  satisfied 
that  nearly  all  cuttings  should  be  put  in  at  that  time 
where  they  are  to  grow.  Of  course  the  rows  must  be 
covered  with  some  kind  of  litter  to  prevent  heaving. 
Here,  in  Montgomery  County,  Mo.,  we  have  so  short  a 
spring  that  all  the  work  is  forced  into  a  couple  of 
weeks.  8-  miller. 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  addrean  of  the 
writer  to  Insure  attention.  Before  asklnu  a  question,  please  see  If  It  Is 
not  answered  In  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions 
at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 

Winning  a  Trade-Mark. 

1.  In  your  experience  In  selling  peaches  and  other  fruits,  what  things 
have  you  found  most  effective  In  convincing  buyers  that  your  goods 
were  first-class  and  uniform  In  quality  1 

2.  Do  colored  baskets  or  boxes  pay  you  ? 

3.  What  Is  a  good  trade-mark  and  how  can  a  fruit  grower  best  back 
It  up '! 

I  am  very  careful  in  packing  the  goods  and  always 
put  as  good  fruit  in  the  bottom  of  the  crates  and 
baskets  as  on  top.  I  know  the  buyers  soon  come  to 
know  a  mark  that  is  all  right  in  that  respect.  I  have 
never  had  a  regular  trade-mark.  My  name  and  that 
of  the  farm  are  on  all  the  crates  and  packages,  and  I 
believe  that  having  the  goods  of  uniform  quality  and 
the  packages  well  filled  will  do  more  toward  selling 
them  than  anything  else,  and  by  following  this  plan 
up  closely  I  get  regular  customers.  Moreover,  im¬ 
provement  everywhere  possible  is  my  motto.  I  have 
never  used  colored  baskets  and  cannot  say  whether 
they  would  pay  or  not.  I  like  plain,  white,  natural 
wood  color  the  best.  A.  K.  bhigden. 

1.  Uniform,  honest  packing,  in  clean  packages,  will 
establish  a  good  reputation  for  any  mark.  2.  I  have 
never  used  colored  packages,  and  doubt  their  value 
unless  by  contrast  they  set  off  the  color  of  the  fruit 
advantageously.  A  covering  of  pink  mosquito  netting 
improves  the  appearance  of  a  basket  of  large  peaches. 
3.  The  shipper’s  name  and  residence  should  appear  on 
all  first-class  fruit  he  ships.  Fruit  of  inferior  quality 
should  be  always  shipped  by  number  or  initials.  Great 
care  is  needed  never  to  allow  a  single  poor  specimen 
to  go  with  good  fruit.  Always  grade  closely,  handle 
carefully,  pack  neatly  and  honestly,  wm.  d.  barns. 

Our  market  for  peaches  here,  in  Michigan,  is  pecu¬ 
liar,  although  Grand  Rapids  is  not  a  large  town;  and 
our  peach  crop  usually  is  very  considerable.  We  mar¬ 
ket  the  crop  on  our  own  streets.  By  skillful  manage¬ 
ment  and  judicious  advertising  we  have  attracted 
buyers  here,  and  the  producers  do  very  little  shipping. 
The  result  is  that  our  peach  crop  is  nearly  all  mar¬ 
keted  in  bushel  baskets.  Neat  baskets  well  filled  with 
uniform  fruit  throughout,  drawn  by  a  good  team  and 
loaded  upon  an  attractive  conveyance,  never  await  a 


purchase  long  at  the  very  top  of  the  market.  It  is  of  Pure  muck  of  good  quality  gives  good  results  when 

the  utmost  importance  that  all  fruit  should  be  re-  spread  directly  on  the  ground  and  plowed  in.  t  adds 

packed  from  the  pickers’  packages,  by  the  grower,  if  somewhat  to  the  warmth  of  soils  by  giving  them  a 

he  is  honest,  and,  if  he  cannot  trust  himself,  he  can  darker  color  and  improves  their  texture  by  adding 

afford  to  pay  well  for  honesty  in  the  person  who  does  humus  or  organic  matter.  It  is  better  to  haul  ami 

it.  The  temptation  to  put  the  poorest  in  the  bottom  spread  such  muck  during  the  fall  and  winter  that  it 

is  too  strong  for  the  majority.  Family  prayers  and  may  be  exposed  to  the  frost  as  much  as  possible.  Muck 

regular  pastoral  visits  seem  ineffectual  in  overcoming  is  also  useful  in  a  compost  heap,  mixed  with  manure 

the  inclination  to  dishonesty  in  this  matter.  But  abso-  or  with  leaves,  stalks,  rich  earth,  etc. 
lute  honesty  is  a  necessity  to  continuous  success  in  A  One-Sided  Fertilizer, 

marketing.  Without  it  a  trade-mark  is  a  hindrance.  A  Q  L  Blooming  Grove,  lnd.— Here  is  a  tab  taken 
With  it  any  designation,  term,  sign  or  number  is  of  0fj.  some  fertilizer  I  have 

value.  A  card  inside  the  package  with  the  guaranty  Soluble  Phos.  Acid,  9.86  p.  c.  bougkt.  whatisTHKR.  N.-Y’s 

is  often  used  by  our  best  growers.  I  am  wholly  op-  ..  ..  opinion  of  it  for  corn  on  clay 

posed  to  any  contrivance  by  way  of  shape  or  color  that  Ammonia  (ii3N)  .33  p.  c.  j,round  with  a  heavy  clay  sub- 
is  calculated  to  deceive  in  connection  with  marketing.  Fotassa  (KjO)  p-  c.  incbried  to  be  a  little  wet 

The  shape  of  the  package  should  show  to  the  buyer  unlegs  where  ditched  ?  It  did  splendidly  on  wheat  last 
about  its  capacity,  hence  the  objection  to  so  many 

sizes.  Tinted  tarleton  is  a  delusion  and  a  snare.  Ans.— We  should  want  at  least  four  per  «ent  of 

It  may  be  desirable  by  skill  in  planting  to  deceive  nitrogen  and  six  per  cent  of  potash  unless  we  knew 

people  as  to  the  size  of  your  grounds  and  to  take  ad-  that  “the  soil  needed  neither.  It  is  a  “one-sided” 

vantage  of  things  of  beauty  that  adorn  your  neigh-  fertnizer  supplying  phosphoric  acid  only  in  appreci- 

bor’s  premises.  It  may  be  even  permissible  to  allure  able  quantitiea  There  is  no  potash  and  but  little 

a  man  into  church  by  holding  out  inducements  that  oygr  flye  pounds  of  nitrogen  in  a  whole  ton.  On  a 

are  a  little  overdrawn,  but  under  no  circumstances  heayy  cloyer  sod_on  land  containing  plenty  of  potash, 

should  deceit  enter  as  a  factor  in  the  marketing  of  answer,  but  we  should  experiment  with  it 

products  from  a  fruit  or  truck  farm.  The  reaction  is  ^  for  corn  If  -t  gives  an  increased  yield  the  in¬ 
certain  and  disastrous.  ciias.  w.  Garfield.  dication  would  be  that  the  soil  needs  phosphoric  acid. 


Experience  and  observation  lead  me  to  doubt  if  any 
brand  or  trade-mark  on  fruit  packages  has  any  great 
effect  or  influence  with  the  majority  of  customers  in 
determining  their  purchases.  Believing,  however,  that 
such  a  thing  does  have  some  influence  and  ought  to 
have  more,  I  have  ever  kept  this  idea  in  view  in  pre¬ 
paring  my  fruits  for  sale.  The  first  endeavor,  of 
course,  is  to  grow  such  as  are  best  adapted  to  my 
grounds  and  culture  as  well  as  I  can;  then  my  prac¬ 
tice  has  been  to  carefully  assort,  grade  and  pack  so 
that  the  face  shall  be  an  in  dex  of  the  character,  be¬ 
lieving  that  honesty  in  this  matter  is  not  only  the  best 
policy,  but  the  best  principle  also  by  which  to  make 
an  honorable  reputation  for  my  goods. 

In  consigning  my  produce  to  be  sold  by  others,  my 
first-quality  grade  is  branded  and  the  consignee  is  au¬ 
thorized  to  warrant  all  such  to  be  strictly  first-class  of 
its  kind,  and  uniform  throughout.  Hecond-class  goods 
are  generally  unbranded  and  sold  on  their  merits.  1 
have  been  assured  by  merchants  that  they  desired  No. 

1  goods  that  they  could  warrant  without  examination, 
and  that  such  would  pay,  and  in  some  cases  I  have  felt 
convinced  that  they  were  right.  I  suppose  it  would 
be  difficult  to  find  a  commission  man  who  would  assert 
the  contrary,  but  when  such  a  one  makes  the  same  re¬ 
turns  for  a  No.  2  unbranded  as  for  a  No.  t  branded, 
of  the  same  variety,  I  confess  advice  and  practice  do 
not  seem  to  correspond,  and  there  arises  a  feeling  of 
doubt  as  to  the  real  value  of  a  brand  in  all  cases.  It 
sounds  well  and  looks  logical  to  talk  of  the  value  of  a 
brand  when  it  becomes  known;  but  when  an  equally 
good  or  superior  article  with  an  unknown  brand  is 
sold  far  below  current  prices  of  that  grade,  we  are 
forced  to  the  conviction  that  the  fault  is  not  so  much 
in  the  brand  as  in  the  salesman.  The  simple  fact  that 
a  brand  is  unknown  does  not  seem  a  very  valid  excuse 
for  a  glaring  disparity  in  prices,  provided  the  quality 
and  condition!',  prevail. 

As  to  colored  baskets,  boxes  or  crates,  I  have  no 
fancy  for  them.  My  taste  inclines  to  clean,  unpainted 
baskets  and  packages,  and  I  use  no  others  if  possible. 
I  have  too  much  respect  for  myself,  my  customers  and 
my  berries  to  offer  them  in  old,  moldy,  stained,  and 
weather-beaten  boxes  or  crates  as  is  often  done.  Were 
I  a  purchaser,  such  packages  would  repel  me.  If  un- 
returnable  packages,  etc.,  of  this  sort  were  consigned 
to  the  crematory,  it  would  be  a  blessing  for  the  com¬ 
munity.  I  know  of  no  better  trade-mark  than  the 
grower’s  name,  with  well-grown,  carefully  assorted 
fruit,  honestly  put  up,  in  neat,  clean  packages,  of  full 
capacity,  to  back  it  up.  k.  williams. 


Some  Remarks  About  Muck. 

./.  W.  C.,  Sparrow  Lake,  Ont— What  are  the  forms 
and  values  of  the  plant  foods  in  black  muck,  when 
unmixed  with  earth  or  mineral  deposits,  from  flood 
water  ?  Is  there  any  way  to  render  it  of  value  as  a 
fertilizer  other  than  by  putting  it  through  the  stables 
as  bedding  and  an  absorbent  of  liquids  ? 

Ans. — Muck  varies  more  in  its  composition  than  does 
milk.  The  Babcock  test  has  shown  that  there  is  more 
difference  between  different  samples  of  milk  than 
there  is  between  corn,  oats  or  wheat  An  average  of 
14  analyses  of  muck  at  the  Massachusetts  Station  shows 
the  following  per  cents:  moisture  57%,  nitrogen  1.05, 
phosphoric  acid  .13.  It  is  valuable  chiefly  for  its  nitro¬ 
gen.  In  the  14  samples  mentioned  this  substance 
varied  from  one  quarter  of  one  per  cent  to  2%  per 
cent.  The  only  economical  way  to  use  muck  is  to  use 
it  on  analysis.  Have  a  sample  analyzed  and  know 
what  you  are  doing  before  you  begin  its  use  as  manure. 


What  Ails  the  Blackberries  P 
P.  W. J.,  Pontiac,  Mich.— What  ails  my  Snyder  Black¬ 
berries,  now  four  years  old,  on  sandy-gravelly  soil  ? 
Many  of  them  threw  out  no  new  canes  last  season  and 
are  consequently  now  dead,  roots  and  all.  They  have 
always  borne  immense  crops  of  nice  fruit,  and  seemed 
to  stand  the  drought  better  than  other  sorts  around 
here  on  heavier  land.  Have  they  borne  themselves  to 
death  ?  The  Taylors  have  done  much  better  ;  fewer 
of  them  have  died  out. 

Ans. — The  R.  N.-Y.  is  unable  to  answer  the  ques¬ 
tions.  Abundant  fruitage  in  previous  years  would 
seem  to  indicate  a  fertile  soil  and  therefore  ability  on 
the  part  of  the  roots  to  support  new  canes  as  well  as 
the  fruit  crop  on  the  old  canes.  Perhaps  some  of  our 
readers  have  had  a  similar  experience  and  can  offer  an 
explanation. 

Seed  Balls  on  Asparagus  Plants. 

C.  N.  B.,  Elizabeth,  N.  J.—U  seed  production  is  such 
a  strain  upon  a  plant,  would  it  be  advisable  to  pick  the 
seed  balls  from  asparagus  before  they  mature,  and,  if 
so,  at  what  stage  of  their  growth  should  it  be  done, 
cost  of  labor  not  to  be  taken  into  consideration  ? 

Ans. — The  right  time  would  be  as  soon  as  the  blos¬ 
soms  appear.  The  exhaustive  process  begins  with  the 
very  formation  of  the  berry— in  fact,  with  the  flower 
itself.  It  is  easy  to  determine  a  female  from  a  male 
bush.  The  male  buds  and  flowers  are  twice  the  size 
of  the  females  and  have  only  the  semblance  of  an 
ovary.  The  ovaries  in  the  females  are  prominent  even 
before  the  buds  open. 

When  to  Spray  Potato  Vines. 

W.  K.  S.,  Parkesburg,  Pa.— When  should  one  begin 
to  spray  with  the  Bordeaux  mixture  for  potato  blight, 
and  how  can  one  discover  whether  it  will  be  necessary 
or  not. 

Ans. — We  no  not  think  there  is  any  way  to  deter¬ 
mine  when  to  spray  the  vines.  When  the  signs 
appear  it  is  too  late  to  help  them  much  by  any  appli¬ 
cation.  The  safest  way  is  to  begin  to  spray  when  the 
vines  are  about  six  inches  high  and  again  as  soon  as 
the  potato  beetles  appear  in  force.  Send  to  the  New 
York  Experiment  Station,  Geneva,  N.  Y.,fora  bulletin 
on  the  subject. 

Miscellaneous. 

It.  J.  W.,  Duke  Center,  Pa.— We  have  described  the 
“trench  system”  of  growing  potatoes  hundreds  of 
times.  Get  “  The  New  Potato  Culture,”  price  40  cents, 
Rural  Publishing  Co.,  Times  Building,  New  York. 

E.  D.  II.,  Asheville ,  N.  C. — You  can  obtain  plant- 
bed  cloth  in  any  quantity  from  Peter  Henderson  &■ 
Co.  No  book  that  we  know  of  gives  special  attention 
to  forcing  vegetables  in  greenhouses. 

Sowimj  Millet  Seed— W.  L.  M.  P.,  Delaware  County, 
N.  Y. — About  one  bushel  per  acre  is  the  right  seeding. 
Golden  Millet  is  best  for  your  section  on  sandy, 
loamy  or  gravelly  soils— any  save  very  heavy  clay.  It 
required  about  65  days  to  mature  sufficiently  for  mak¬ 
ing  good  hay,  consequently  should  be  sown  not  later 
than  July  1.  It  must  be  cut  early,  before  it  becomes 
hard  and  woody. 

Several  subscribers. — Read  the  advertisements  of  those 
who  offer  R.  N.-Y.  No.  2  potatoes  for  sale  and  select 
some  one  near  you  where  transportation  charges  will 
be  least. 

J.  P.  E.,  Advance,  Mich. — A  genuine  case  of  heaves 
in  a  horse  cannot  be  permanently  cured,  but  by  good 
care  and  avoiding  dusty  hay  for  feeding,  the  horse  can 
be  helped. 
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RECENT  INVESTIGATIONS  AS  TO 

the  Agricultural  rela¬ 
tions  OF  NITROGEN. 


Prof.  S.  W.  Johnson,  in  a  carefully 
prepared  and  most  instructive  address 
delivered  before  the  Connecticut  Hoard 
of  Agriculture,  and  published  in  its  re¬ 
port  of  1892,  tells  us,  in  a  simple,  impres¬ 
sive  way,  of  the  advantages  which  the 
farmer  may  derive  from  the  proper  use  of 
his  fields  of  leguminous  plants  and  why, 
in  so  far  as  is  known,  they  are  peculiarly 
helpful.  The  entire  address  should  be 
studied.  We  give  such  portions  as  may 
prove  most  instructive  to  our  readers  : 

If  we  pour  common  nitric  acid,  often 
called  aqua  fortis,  on  common  soda 
(sodium  carbonate)  a  violent  efferves¬ 
cence  due  to  the  escape  of  carbonic  acid 
gas  will  occur,  the  mixture  will  become 
hot ;  and  when  the  bubbling  ceases,  if 
certain  proportions  of  the  acid  and  alkali 
are  used,  the  soda  will  have  disappeared, 
and  the  nitric  acid  also  will  be  gone.  In 
their  place  we  have  nitrate  of  sodium,  or 
soda  saltpeter,  the  same  substance  which 
comes  into  our  fertilizer  trade  from  Chili, 
and  is  so  useful  applied  to  cx*ops. 

Varro,  who  wrote  on  Roman  agricul¬ 
ture  2,000  years  ago,  spoke  of  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  plowing  xinder  lupines  to  improve 
poor  lands  ;  and  Columella,  a  little  later, 
recommends  Lucern — the  Alfalfa  of  Cali¬ 
fornia — because,  for  other  reasons,  it 
“  acts  as  a  manure  to  the  land,”  and 
“  enriches  the  land  that  produces  it.” 

I  will  say,  however,  that  among  the 
very  first  to  establish,  beyond  question, 
the  fact  that  leguminous  plants  may 
gather  nitrogen  from  some  source,  al¬ 
though  they  grow  in  soil,  water,  and  air 
that  are  practically  free  from  nitrogen 
compounds,  was  our  Professor  Atwater, 
who  made  several  series  of  pot-cultures 
with  peas  during  the  years  1881,  1882, 
1885  and  1888,  a  concise  account  of  which 
occupies  40  pages  of  the  Second  Annual 
Report  of  the  Storr’s  School  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station. 

Dr.  Hellriegel,  of  one  of  the  German 
Experiment  Stations,  was,  however,  the 
first  to  connect  the  special  power  of  the 
leguminous  plants  to  acquire  nitrogen 
from  some  undetermined  source  with  a 
peculiar  development  of  their  roots. 
Hellriegel  observed  that  when  legumes 
grew  in  simple  sand,  mixed  with  the  ash 
ingredients  of  the  plant  and  watered  with 
pure  water,  some  of  the  plants  grew  but 
little  and  contained  no  nitrogen  beyond 
what  their  seeds  had  supplied,  while 
others  developed  as  vigorously  as  if  they 
had  been  manured  with  nitrates. 

Hellriegel  further  noticed  that  the 
dwarf  plants  had  smooth  cylindrical 
roots,  while  the  roots  of  the  large  plants 
were  studded  over  with  a  multitude  of 
little  swellings  or  nodules,  the  same 
which  are  commonly  abundant  on  the 
roots  of  these  plants  as  they  grow  in  the 
garden  or  field,  where  they  may  be  seen 
from  the  size  of  pin-hcads  up  to  nearly 
that  of  a  liazlenut. 

Beyerinck  was  the  first  to  show  that 
from  the  nodules  of  numerous  legumes 
(bean,  pea,  clover,  vetch,  lupine,  etc.,) 
genuine  bacteria  can  be  developed  in 
artificial  nutritive  mediums,  which  differ 
slightly  as  derived  from  different  legumes, 
but  which,  on  the  whole,  closely  re¬ 
semble  each  other.  This  discovery,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  fact  that  the  nodules  do 
not  appear  in  a  soil  sterilized  as  regards 
microscopic  germs,  Beyerinck  considered 
fully  to  demonstrate  that  the  nodules  are 
a  direct  result  of  the  invasion  of  the 
roots  by  bacteria. 

A  very  elaborate  investigation  of  these 
root-nodules  has  been  more  lately  pub¬ 
lished  by  Brazmowski,  a  Polish  investi¬ 
gator.  He  also  concludes  that  the  nodules 
are  the  direct  result  of  infection  from 
without  by  specific  organisms.  He  de¬ 
scribes  liow  they  penetrate  the  root  cells 


of  the  legume,  and  there  for  a  time  multi¬ 
ply;  afterwards  some  of  them  unite  in 
colonies,  surround  themselves  with  spe¬ 
cial  membranes  and  form  elongated  cells 
which  have  the  appearance  of  fungous 
filaments,  which  grow  and  branch  and 
maintain  their  reproductive  power.  By 
far  the  larger  number,  however,  fail  to 
provide  themselves  with  this  protection, 
and,  under  the  influence  of  the  plant  into 
which  they  penetrate,  they  undergo  a 
series  of  successive  changes  beginning 
with  a  change  of  form  and  a  weakening 
of  vegetative  power,  and  ending  with  the 
complete  metamorphosis  of  their  sub¬ 
stance  into  a  mass  of  albuminoids. 

The  development  of  these  nodules  is  a 
mutual  affair  between  the  legume  and 
the  bacteria,  both  organisms  being  modi¬ 
fied  in  structure  as  a  consequence.  The 
bacteria  are  not  parasites  in  the  sense  of 
consuming  the  juices  of  their  host  to 
its  detriment ;  but,  while  they  doubtless 
take,  they  also  give,  and  they  give  much 
more  than  they  take,  so  that  the  legume 
thrives  because  of  their  invasion. 

This  mutual  benefit  association  of  two 
vegetable  organisms  has  for  some  years 
been  well  known  to  take  place  between 
various  plants  and  fungi,  and  is  technic¬ 
ally  termed  symbiosis  (i.  e.y  living  to¬ 
gether).  The  oak  family,  which  includes 
the  beech  and  chestnut,  the  dandelion, 
wild  carrot,  and  various  grasses,  regular¬ 
ly  contain  in  their  roots  a  fungus  whose 
growth  keeps  pace  with  their  own,  and 
is  in  no  way  injurious. 

Hellriegel,  in  his  first  published  obser¬ 
vations,  had  found  that,  in  general,  any 
particular  legume  is  most  readily  affected, 
both  as  to  gain  of  nitrogen  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  nodules,  by  infection  from  earth 
in  which  its  own  kind  had  been  growing. 
Nobbe  reached  the  same  conclusion.  The 
latter  found  the  best  pea  crop  was  obtain¬ 
ed  by  use  of  extract  from  earth  where 
peas  had  grown,  and  the  best  growth  of 
locust  from  extract  of  soil  in  which  the 
locust  had  been  standing.  He  also  found 
that  neither  the  extract  of  earth  where 
peas  had  grown  nor  the  pure  bacteria 
obtained  from  pea  nodules  had  the  slight¬ 
est  effect  on  the  locust. 

In  full  accord  with  other  investigators, 
Nobbe  found  that  suitable  infection  with 
earth  extract  of  pure  bacteria,  gave  as 
large  crops  in  poor  soil  as  an  addition  of 
nitrates  or  ammonia  salts. 

The  mode  in  which  these  microbes 
operate  to  produce  this  result  is  totally 
unknown.  To  all  appearance,  they  are 
able  to  do  what  no  other  organisms  yet 
identified  can  accomplish,  viz  :  convert 
the  free  gaseous  nitrogen  of  the  air  into 
compounds  suitable  to  nourish  vegeta¬ 
tion.  We  are  forced  to  this  conclusion  be¬ 
cause  we  do  not  know  of  any  other  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  problem.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
the  fact  that  leguminous  plants  enrich 
the  soil  wherein  they  grow,  as  respects 
niti'ogen,  the  costliest  element  of  ma¬ 
nures,  is  fully  established,  and,  to  a  very 
considerable  degree,  explained. 

A  few  words  further  by  way  of  practi¬ 
cal  application:  Any  green  crop  made 
to  occupy  the  ground,  when,  in  the  usual 
course  of  cropping,  it  would  be  bare,  is 
very  serviceable  to  prevent  the  soluble 
elements  of  manures  from  going  to  waste. 
Nitrates  especially  are  liable  to  rapid 
and  serious  loss  for  two  reasons:  first, 
they  are  constantly  forming  in  the  soil 
by  transformation  of  organic  nitrogen 
and  ammonia  salts,  which  may  be  there 
present ;  and,  second :  the  soil  has  no 
power  to  hold  them  against  the  leaching 
action  of  copious  rains.  When  a  loamy 
or  sandy  soil  is  laid  bare  in  summer  or 
early  autumn  by  removal  of  grain  or 
hoed  crops,  it  should  be  at  once  seeded 
with  some  plant  which  will  quickly  cover 
the  ground  and  fill  it  with  vigorous  roots 
to  gather  up  the  nitrates,  which  other¬ 
wise  will  pass  off  into  drains,  springs,  or 
lower-lying  lands.  Winter  rye  appears  to 
be  excellent  for  this  purpose  in  Connec¬ 
ticut,  as  it  stands  ready  to  make  growth 
whenever  the  ground  is  somewhat  warm, 
and  until  late  spring  its  roots  are  consid¬ 
erably  more  extensive  than  the  over¬ 


ground  crop.  But  rye  and  all  other  cereal 
crops  can  only  gather  in  that  nitrogen 
which  exists  in  the  soil  as  nitrates  or 
substances  that  readily  pass  into  nitrates. 
The  legumes,  on  the  other  hand,  are  able 
to  take  up  what  soluble  nitrogen  the  soil 
may  contain,  and  can  also  gather,  with 
the  help  of  the  bacteria  which  naturally 
accompany  them,  large  additional  quan¬ 
tities  of  nitrogen,  probably  from  the 
boundless  stores  of  free  nitrogen  in  the 
air,  and  convert  them  into  the  costly 
albuminoids  of  fodder  and  food,  or  leave 
them  in  the  ground  to  be  of  avail  to  suc¬ 
ceeding  crops. 

It  will  be  very  useful  to  remember  that 
the  legumes  in  favorable  soils  and  cir¬ 
cumstances  are  able  to  give  as  large  crops 
without  nitrogenous  manures  as  with, 
and  that  they,  the  legumes,  without 
manure,  can  yield  twice  as  much  albu¬ 
minoid  food  as  any  other  crop  the  farmer 
can  raise,  and  at  the  same  time  enrich 
the  land  in  nitrogen  which  any  other 
crop  would  exhaust.  This  fact  has  been 
understood  by  the  wheat  growers  of  these 
United  States  all  the  way  from  New  York 
to  Dakota.  Over  all  that  stretch  of 
territory,  the  wheat  lands  in  many 
localities  have  been  worked  to  the  point 
of  no  profit  with  wheat  alone,  and  after¬ 
wards  have  been  made  productive  and 
profitable  again,  using  clover  culture 
to  give  the  start.  But  clover  is  not 
adapted  for  all  soils,  and  after  long  cul¬ 
ture  often  refuses  to  grow,  either  be¬ 
cause  the  subsoil  is  impoverished  of  its 
potash,  lime  and  phosphoric  acid,  or  be¬ 
cause  of  animal  fungous  enemies.  It  may 
often  happen  that  the  different  kinds  of 
clover  will  succeed  each  other — Red, 
Alsike  and  White.  Then  there  are  other 
leguminous  plants  that  are  as  useful  as 
the  clover.  Some  varieties  of  the  cow 
pea  so  valuable  in  the  Southern  States, 
will  produce  a  heavy  growth  of  excellent 
forage,  although  they  commonly  do  not 
ripen  seed  in  Connecticut.  Again,  there 
are  varieties  of  the  Soy  or  Soja  Bean  that 
will  equal  or  surpass  the  cow  pea  in  feed¬ 
ing  value  per  acre,  that  are  hardy 
enough  to  perfect  seed  in  our  climate. 
We  have  in  the  common  pea  a  plant  that 
admits  of  sowing  early  and  producing  on 
light  land  large  crops  which,  harvested 
green,  make  capital  forage  for  soiling  or 
ensilage. 

The  bean  is  a  crop  whose  choice  varie¬ 
ties  bring  a  good  price,  and,  so  far  as 
nitrogen  is  concerned,  we  must  believe, 
need  not  impoverish  the  land.  As  to  the 
favorable  conditions,  it  would  appear 
from  the  investigations  above  adduced, 
that  we  must  take  care  to  prepare  the 
soil  by  stocking  it  with  the  nodule-pro¬ 
ducing  bacteria.  It  would  seem  probable 
that  the  failure  of  leguminous  crops  on 
impoverished  land  is  often  due  to  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  these  microscopic  allies,  and  it 
is  not  unlikely  that  a  very  slight  top¬ 
dressing  of  soil  from  a  garden  bed  where 
these  plants  have  been  raised  with  roots 
well  garnished  with  nodules,  sprinkled 
over  the  field  where  it  is  desired  to  ex¬ 
tend  their  culture,  may  work  wonders. 

Another  essential  condition  for  the 
prosperity  of  these  crops  is  a  proper  sup¬ 
ply  of  all  the  kinds  of  plant  food  which 
the  soil  alone  can  furnish,  and  which  no 
microbe  can  bring  in  from  without.  If 
lime,  magnesia,  potash  and  phosphoric 
acid  are  not  accessible  to  the  roots,  these 
organs  cannot  perform  their  share  of  the 
work  of  symbiosis,  and  the  bacteria  will 
x-efuse  to  do  theirs. 

While  a  good  crop  of  corn,  oats  or 
meadow  hay  removes  from  the  acre  40  to 
50  pounds  of  potash,  10  to  30  of  lime,  8  to 
14  of  magnesia,  and  12  to  20  of  phosphoric 
acid,  a  corresponding  crop  of  clover  or 
beans  requires  and  carries  off  70  to  80  of 
potash,  30  to  90  of  lime,  10  to  30  of  mag¬ 
nesia  and  25  to  30  of  phosphoric  acid. 
These  materials,  if  not  supplied  by  the 
soil  in  abundant  quantity  and  readily- 
available  shape,  must  be  added  as  amend¬ 
ment  or  manure,  or  failure  will  be  cer¬ 
tain. 

It  is  l'ecorded  by  many  agricultural  ob¬ 
servers,  that  Lucern  (Alfalfa  or  Medick) 
flourishes  best  on  a  calcareous  soil. 
Clovers  in  Connecticut  are  “  natural  ”  to 
“red  rock”  soil,  which  usually  contains 
plenty  of  potash.  The  use  of  lime,  wood 
ashes,  leached  or  unleached,  and  of  po- 
tassic  fei*tilizers,  as  kainit,  sylvanite,  or 
muriate  of  potash,  on  grass  lands  rather 
poor  in  nitrogen,  tends  to  bring  in  clover, 
and,  if  the  growth  of  legumes  is  to  be 
encouraged,  fertilizing  with  lime,  ashes 
or  potash  salts  is  the  established  practi¬ 
cal  method  of  reaching  that  result. 


^tijs'ceUatteousi 

If  you  name  The  R.  N.-T.  to  our  advertisers  you 
may  be  pretty  sure  of  prompt  replies  and  rlgh 
treatment. 


Spring 

Medicine 

Seems  to  be  only  another  name  for  Hood's  Sarsa¬ 
parilla,  so  popular  has  this  excellent  preparation 
become  at  this  season.  It  possesses  just  those  cura¬ 
tive  properties  desirable  In  a  Spring  Medicine.  It 
recuperates  the  weakened  strength,  purifies  and 
vitalizes  the  blood,  creates  a  good  appetite,  cures 
biliousness  and  headache,  gives  healthy  action  to  the 
kidneys  and  liver,  and  overcomes  That  Tired  Feeling 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Where  other  preparations  fall.  Be  sure  to  get. 
Hood’s  Sarsaparilla.  It  is  Peculiar  to  Itself. 

Hood’s  1*11  Is  cure  Sick  Headache. 


For  Internal  and  External  Use. 


Stops  Pain,  Cramps,  Inflammation  in  body  or  limb, 
like  magic.  Cures  Croup,  Asthma,  Colds,  Catarrh,  Chol¬ 
era  Morbus,  Diarrhoea,  Rheumatism,  Neuralgia,  Lame- 
back.  Stiff  Joints  and  Strains.  Full  particulars  free.  Price 
36  eta.  post-paid.  L  S.  JOHNSON  &  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 


GENUINE  PHILADELPHIA 

lawn  Mower. 


HAND  SIZES  10  TO  20  INCHES. 
ROTH  OPEN  AND  SOLID  CYLINDERS. 
PONY  AND  HORSE  30  AND  30  INCHES. 
LAWN  SWEEPERS  and  GRASS  EDGERS. 

GRAHAM,  EMLEN  &  PASSMORE,':  ; 

631  Market  St.,  Philadelphia,  Penn. 


SAM’L  B.  WOODS,  LEWIS  D.  AYLETT 

Mayor  City  o'  Charlottes-  Formerly  Treasurer 

vlile.  Va.  Commissioner  Georgia  Pacific  R.B. 

of  Virginia.  VIRGINIA, 
ALBEMARLE  COUNTY. 

The  great  fruit,  grain  and  stock  raising  section  of 
the  State.  Winters  mild  and  short.  Scenery  beautiful. 
Health  fine.  Near  the  great  markets.  Educational 
advantages  unsurpassed. 

Land  Good  I  Prices  Cheap  I  Taxes  Low! 
Farms  and  City  property  for  sale.  Write  to 

WOODS  dk  AYLKTT.  Charlottesville,  Va. 


COLUMBIA 

CTFFI  Wind 

O  I  ktil  Mill 

New  In  Principle.  Beautiful  In  Appearance. 
POWERFUL  IN  OPERATION. 

Contains  COVERED 
INTERNAL  GEAR. 


UNEQUALED 

IN  THE  LINE  OF 

Pumping  Wind  Mills. 

We  solicit  the  closest  in¬ 
vestigation.  Also 

COLUMBIA 

Steel  Derricks, 

Iron  Turbine  H  ind 
Engines,  lil'CH  K  Y  K 
Force  »V  Lift  Pumps, 
Tank  cU. Spray  Pumps, 
BUCKEYE  &  GLOBE 
Lawn  Mowers.,  Iron 
Feueiugr,  Cresting,  A e. 
Write  for  circulars. 


MAST,  FOOS  &  CO.,  SPRINGFIELD,  0. 


BE  HAPPY  WHILE  YOU  LIVE,  FOR 

YOU  WILL  BE  A  LONG  TIME  DEAD 

To  be  Happy  buy  a 

UlSTEELMILL 

AM)  A  DANDY  STEEL  TOWEB. 


With  graphite  boxes  the  Dandy  Wind  Mill  re« 
quires  no  oil  for  years,  therefore  no  more  climb¬ 
ing  towers,  no  more  tilting  towers  to  break 
down  and  injure  you  or  your  cattle.  Needs  no 
attention  and  is  warranted  to  last  longer  than 
other  mills  that  are  oiled,  and  Will  Be  Sent  to 
Good  Parties  on  80  Days  Test  Trial.  If  not 
satisfactory  freight  will  be  paid  both  way*  t  Th« 
Dandy  Steel  Tower  is  a  Four  Corner  Tower,  the 
comers  being  made  out  of  heavy  angle  steel.  The 
girts  and  braces  are  very  strong  and  substantial, 
and  of  the  very  best  steel  made.  It  is  the  most 
graceful,  strong  and  durable  tower  on  the  market, 
and  can  be  erected  in  one-half  the  time  of  awooden 
tower. We  will  not  allow  ourselves  to  be  undersold, 

Challenge  Wind  Mill  &  Feed  Mill  Co., 
Batavia,  Kane  Co.,  III. 
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Briefs. 

Prof.  C.  C.  Georgeson,  of  the  Kansas 
Agricultural  College,  sends  us  samples  of 
Phaseolus  radiatus,  a  little  red  bean,  and 
of  Glycine  hispida,  the  Soy  Bean.  The 
first  kinds  are  used  ripe  by  the  Japanese 
who  boil  them  with  rice,  and  also  in  other 
ways.  Even  the  raw  beans  have  an 
agreeable  taste.  The  Soy  Beans  are  used 
both  ripe  and  green;  in  the  latter  case 
usually  boiled  in  the  pods  when  nearly 
full-grown,  and  shelled  and  eaten  at  the 
meal . 

Prof.  Georgkson  proposes  to  try 
their  value  for  stock  feed  this  year.  The 
plants  will  be  cut  when  the  beans 
are  nearly  full-grown  and  before  the 
leaves  begin  to  fall,  and  when  dry  run 
through  a  cutter  and  then  through  a  mill. 
Thus  prepared,  he  says,  they  will  have 
about  the  same  composition  as  good  bran 
and  may  take  the  place  of  bran  in  feed¬ 
ing.  He  estimates  that  three  tons  per 
acre  can  be  grown  on  good  land,  and  put¬ 
ting  the  average  price  of  bran  at  $12  per 
ton,  the  crop  will  yield  $36  per  acre  which 
is  more  than  ordinary  farm  crops  now 
yield . 

The  Silva  of  North  America,  as  is 
noted  in  The  American  Florist,  is  being  ar¬ 
ranged  by  Prof.  C.  S.  Sargent,  the  Direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Arnold  Arboretum.  The  book 
will  be  complete  in  12  volumes,  the  first 
three  of  which  have  now  been  published, 
the  price  being  .$25  for  each  volume.  We 
are  told  that  those  who  aspire  to  keeping 
posted  in  our  business  are  compelled  to 
consult  this  work  for  it  is  the  law  in  the 
science  of  our  trees  and  their  correct  nomen¬ 
clature . . . 

Some  of  the  laws  laid  down  by  our 
botanical  authorities— those  which  change 
well-established  names  of  familiar  plants 
— ought  never  to  be  recognized  or  toler¬ 
ated  by  the  rank  and  file  who  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  accept  them  without  a  murmur 
or  protest.  Some  of  these  old  names  are 
changed  without  the  least  reason  for  it, 
or  if  there  is  the  semblance  of  reason,  it 
is  so  slight  that  we  might  better  tolerate 
the  discrepancy  than  to  give  up  the  old 
cherished  name  familiar  to  all,  for  a  new 
one  strange  to  all . 

Rhus  Cotinus,  the  Venetian  Sumach  or 
Smoke  Tree,  is  now,  we  are  told,  to  be 
known  as  Cotinus  Cotinus.  The  Poison 
Dogwood  is  changed  from  Rhus  venenata 
to  Rhus  vernix.  Our  splendid  Yellow- 
wood  is  changed  from  Cladrastis  tinctoria 
to  C.  lutea.  The  Kentucky  Coffee  Tree  is 
now  to  be  known  as  Gymnocladus  dioicus, 
etc. . . . 

While  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  an  iconoclast  to 
the  extent  that  it  would  destroy  any  idol 
that  for  sufficient  reasons  ought  to  be 
destroyed,  or  even  call  a  rose  by  another 
name,  it  would  insist  upon  a  sufficient, 
manifest  reason  therefor . 

The  confusion  resulting  from  Engel- 
mann’s  change  of  the  conifers,  Abies  and 
Picea — the  one  for  the  other — is  now 
working  a  deal  of  mischief.  Some  cata¬ 
logues  call  the  firs  Abies,  others  Picea. 
Some  papers  and  periodicals  talk  of  the 
Balsam  Spruce,  others  of  the  Norway  Fir. 
The  catalogues  of  one  of  our  leading 
seedsmen  offer  the  seeds  of  the  Balsam 
Fir,  Nordmann’s  Fir,  European  Silver 
Fir  and  the  White  Spruce,  Norway 
Spruce,  Hemlock  Spruce,  etc.,  all  under 
Abies ;  while  under  Picea  we  have 
Alcock's  Spruce  described  as  “  a  lofty 
pyramidal  fir.” . 

Mr.  Wm.  H.  Maule,  the  seedsman  of 
Philadelphia,  writes  us  that  Mr.  H.  F. 
Smith,  the  originator  of  the  Polaris  Pota¬ 
to,  makes  the  statement  that  it  was  intro¬ 
duced  at  least  three  years  before  the 
Early  Puritan  wap  named.  “  While  the 
two  potatoes,”  says  Mr.  Smith,  “have  a 
white  skin,  and,  when  bulked,  somewhat 
resemble  each  other,  I  consider  there  is 
no  similarity  between  the  two  and  if 
they  are  the  same,  certainly  the  Puritan 
must  be  the  Polaris  if  there  is  anything 
in  priority  of  introduction.”  Mr.  Maule 
and  the  introducer  of  the  Puritan  also 
consider  the  two  varieties  distinct . 


We  were  supposing  that  The  R.  N.-Y. 
was  the  first  to  point  out  the  resemblance 
between  the  Early  Puritan  as  raised  from 
tubers  sent  to  the  Rural  Grounds  by  Peter 
Henderson  &  Co.,  in  the  spring  of  1887, 
and  the  Polaris  as  raised  from  tubers  sent 
by  Dr.  Hoskins  of  Vermont.  Both  kinds 
were  planted  April  15,  of  that  year  in 
the  same  plot,  and  we  were  unable  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  the  one  from  the  other  either  in 
shape,  color,  yield,  vines  or  quality  of 
tuber.  We  believed  them  to  be  the  same 
then  and  believe  them  to  be  the  same 
now,  though  we  cannot  say  positively 
that  they  are.  If  they  are  the  same, 
there  seems  little  doubt  that  Polaris  is  the 
legitimate  name . 

It  is  quite  possible  that  different  seed¬ 
ling  potatoes  may  so  closely  resemble 
each  other  that  the  one  cannot  in  any 
way  be  distinguished  from  the  other. 
Nearly  a  dozen  years  ago  the  Late  Beauty 
of  Hebron  was  introduced.  Several  years 
later  the  White  Elephant  was  introduced. 
Dr.  F.  M.  Ilexamer  called  the  writer’s 
attention  to  the  similarity  of  the  two 
kinds.  We  planted  them  side  by  side 
and  watched  the  growth  from  first  to 
last.  In  so  far  as  could  be  judged,  they 
were  absolutely  the  same.  The  state¬ 
ment  was  made  in  these  columns  to  that 
effect  and,  we  believe,  they  are  now  re¬ 
garded  as  the  same;  that  is  to  say,  they 
are  the  Late  Beauty  of  Hebron  and  there 
is  no  legitimate  White  Elephant.  The 
originator  of  the  White  Elephant,  a  most 
trustworthy  man,  while  admitting  the 
similarity,  is  not  the  less  positive  of  a 
distinct  parentage . 

Geo.  Q.  Dow,  of  North  Epping,  N.  II., 
writes:  “  I  regret  to  say  I  cannot  make 
Parker  Earle  do  well  here.” . 

Grant  Allen  says,  in  Longman’s  Maga¬ 
zine,  that  cactuses  are  the  hedgehogs  of 
the  vegetable  world.  Their  motto  is  the 
motto  of  Scotland  :  “  Nemo  me  impune 

lacessit." . 

The  Kansas  Agricultural  College  tried 
the  effect  of  removing  the  tassels  of  corn 
as  soon  as  they  appeared,  on  every  other 
row.  The  result  was  largely  in  favor  of 
the  removal  as  shown  : 

Yield  In  bushels  per  acre  of  ears,  t assets  removed  107.!) 
Yield  In  bushels  per  acre  of  ears,  tassels  not 

removed .  94.7 

In  a  trial  of  butt,  middle  and  tip  ker¬ 
nels  for  seed,  the  butt  kernels  gave  the 
best  yields . 

The  first  cutting  of  asparagus  at  the 
Rural  Grounds  was  made  May  3.  The 
shoots  of  Barr’s  Mammoth  are  of  a  light- 
green  color.  Dreer’s  Eclipse  has  pea- 
green  shoots  with  purple  scales.  Moore’s 
Crossbred  has  stems  of  different  shades  of 
green,  some  of  which  are  purple,  some 
not.  Smalley’s  Defiance  vary  in  color. 
Conover’s  Colossal  has  generally  purplish 
stems,  Palmetto  purplish.  Thus  far  there 
is  no  notable  difference  in  size  of  stems, 
earliness  or  quality,  bearing  out  The 
Rural’s  conclusions  of  12  years  ago  from 
similar  trials . 

Healthwise. 

- Popular  Science  Monthly  :  “A 

walking  man  consumes  more  oxygen  than 
a  sleeping  man,  a  man  at  work  than  a 
sedentary  man,  a  young  man  than  an  old 
man,  a  young  child  more  than  the 
young  man.  The  restless  activity  of 
children  marks  both  their  great  consump¬ 
tion  of  oxygen  and  their  pressing  need 
for  it  by  being  allowed  to  breathe  abund¬ 
ance  of  pure  air.  Rapid  and  extensive 
waste  is  going  on  in  every  child’s  body. 
Tissue  of  every  kind,  including  bone,  is 
being  constantly  broken  down  in  order 
that  it  may  be  built  up  anew  on  a  larger 
scale,  and  it  it  therefore  the  greatest 
cruelty  in  their  case  not  to  provide  them 
in  fullest  measure  with  the  purest  air.” 

“  Dr.  Leeds,  of  New  York,  says  that 
the  supposed  cure  by  sending  a  consump¬ 
tive  patient  to  a  cow  stable  was  in  reality 
tbe  cure  by  sending  him  into  somewhat 
purer  air  than  that  of  his  own  room.” 

“  We  believe,  therefore,  that  few 
healthy  persons  would  be  subject  to 
cold,  unless  they  lived  in  impure  air.” 


“  We  suspect  that  not  only  liability  to 
cold,  but  to  gout,  rheumatism,  lumbago, 
neuralgia,  some  forms  of  headache,  and 
many  forms  of  nervous  irritation  is  to  be 
conquered  by  constantly  giving  lungs 
and  skin  a  fair  chance  of  getting  rid  of 
these  poisons;  we  feel  sure  that  the  irri¬ 
table  temper  that  so  often  accompanies 
severe  literary  work,  and  at  last  ends  in 
the  ‘break  down,’  must  largely  be  put  to 
the  account  of  the  impure  air  breathed 
through  long  hours;  and  we  suspect  that 
much  of  the  intemperate  drinking  in 
towns  results  from  the  depressed  feeling 
which  follows  work  done  under  similar 
conditions.” 

Abstracts. 


SEND  TO 

WILLIAM  R.  JENKINS 

For  a  CATALOGUE  OF  BOOKS  treating  on 

HORSES,  CATTLE, 

SHEEP,  SWINE, 
and  DOGS. 

STOCK  BREEDERS,  FARMERS,  HORSE  OWNERS 
AND  COUNTRY  GENTLEMEN  will  find  it  to  their 
advantage  to  he  in  communication  with 

WILLIAM  R.  JENKINS, 

Veterinary  Publisher  and  Bookseller, 
SSI  and  SS.'i  Sixth  Avenue . 


- Siftings:  “  What  is  done  cannot  be 

undone,  especially  if  it  is  a  hard-boiled 
egg.” 

- American  Gardening  :  “A  lawn  that 

has  upon  it  nothing  but  rarities  is  a  simple 
exhibition  of  extravagance.” 

“  ‘  Let  us  spray,’  is  the  exhortation  of 
progressive  growers  everywhere.” 

“  Heaven  bless  the  man  or  woman  with 
a  hobby  !” 

- Prof.  W.  II.  Flower  :  “  I  have  al¬ 
ways  thought  that  the  greater  prevalence 
of  tuberculosis  and  other  lung  disease  in 
cold  over  warm  climates  is  owing,  not  so 
much  to  difference  of  temperature,  as  to 
the  fact  that  in  the  former  there  is  a 
greater  tendency  to  breathe  impure  air 
for  the  purpose  of  warmth.” 

- Dr.  W.  B.  Cheadle  :  “  Few  people, 

I  imagine,  realize  the  fact  that  about 
one-third  of  their  whole  lives  is  spent  in 
their  bedrooms,  and  that  they  pass  this 
part  of  their  existence  in  an  atmosphere 
so  poisoned  by  organic  matter  that  it 
would  not  be  tolerated  in  a  sitting-room 
for  a  moment.  The  amount  of  space 
allowed  in  bedrooms  and  dormitories  is 
frequently  altogether  insufficient.” 


If  you  name  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  our  advertisers  you 
may  be  pretty  sure  of  prompt  replies  und  right  treat¬ 
ment. 


Sherwood  Harness  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


N.W.  Corner  48th  St..  1VKW  YORK 


POTATO  DIGGER 


HOOVER  &  PROUT.  Avery.  Ohio. 
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The  Evil  that  Men  Do  Lives  after  Them. 


This  applies  to  those  who  put  up  barb  wire,  as 
shown  by  maimed  and  disfigured  animals  every¬ 
where,  not  to  mention  those  killed  outright.  The 
barbs  should  he  taken  down  and  Interred  with  the 
hones  of  'ho  victims.  UepittCe  with  Colled  Spring 
fence. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO., 
Adrian,  Mich. 


**-  RUMELY-** 

TRACTION  AND  PORTABLE 

NGINES. 

\Threshers  and  Horse  Powers. 

■Write  for  Illustrated  Catalogue,  mailed  Free. 

M.  RUM  ELY  CO.,  LA  PORTE,  1ND. 


Penniylrmla  Agricultural  Works,  York,  Pa. 

Farqahar’i  Standard  Engines  and  Saw  Mills. 


Bend  for  Catalogue.  Portable,  Sta¬ 
tionary,  Traction  and  Automatic  Bn- 
ginea  a  specialty.  Warraatod  e^aaloa 
superior!# 
a.  ad  a. 


Address  A.  U.  FARQUHAS  *  SOU,  Terk,  Pa. 


PRAY  YOUR  TREES.  SI  7  SH,Stt5.5  0 

Makes  3  Complete  Brass  Machines,  will  spray  io  acres  per  day. 

A  Valuable  lll’d  Hook  (worth  $5.00)  on"  Our  Insect  Foes,”  given  to  each  purchaser.  Our  agents 
are  making  $5  to  $20  per  day.  Satisfaction  oltakantkkd  or  monky  rkfunded.  120  page 
Farm  Book  sent  for  twolc.  stamps.  This  book  cost  over  $500  to  compile.  Price  hist  and  lll’dt’atalogue 
Free.  Mention  this  paper  Address:  1*.  U.  LEWIS  MF’G  CO.,  CntHkill,  N.  Y. 


KING  OF  THE  ROAD-MAKERS. 


FORSTER’S  PATENT 

ROCK  BREAKER 

FOR  MACADAM. 

Properly  cubed.  No  gear-wheels  to 
break.  Product,  lu  to  200  tons  per 
day,  according  to  size.  Over  550 
in  use.  FOR  COARSE  ANI> 
FINE  CRUSHING.  Does  the 
work  of  any  other  breaker  with  one- 
third  the  power  and  one-half  the 
expense  for  keeptug  in  repair. 
Mounted  on  Iron  trucks  so  that  stone 
can  be  broken  Just  where  needed, 
without  extra  handling.  Only  man¬ 
ufacturers.  Correspondence  solicited 


TOTTEN  k  HOGG  FOUNDRY  CO.,  23rd  Street  and  Railroad  Avenue,  PITTSBURG,  PA. 


iBEIK 

WANTED 


Bend  for 

Circular 

and 

PriceList 


UNIVERSAL  WEEDER  &  CULTIVATOR 


and  used  by  the  beat  Farmer*  throughout  the  country. 

“  The  Weeder  has  come  to  stay ; 
no  doubt  about  that.” 

T.  B.  TKRRY. 


A  second  year’s  trial  convinces 
me  more  than  ever  of  its  value." 

JOHN  GOULD. 
“  It  fully  supersedes  the  hoe,  doing 
better  work  and  ten  times  as  fast.” 

44mu  T  W.  I.  CHAMBKRLAIN. 

“  The  Weeder  keeps  the  laud  clean  and  mellow,  and  is  just  what  I  have 
been  wanting  for  years.”  WALDO  F.  BROWN. 

THE  UNIVERSAL  WEEDER  CO.,  North  Weare,  N,  H 
General  Agents :  THE  GEO.  L.  8QTTIER  MF8  CO„  New  York.  N.  Y.;  JOHN  FOSTER,  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


“  I  can  not  see  how  any  progress¬ 
ive  farmer  can  do  without  one." 

J.  S.  WOODWARD. 
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SINCE  1879  a  law  of  Pennsylvania  has  provided  “that 
any  person  liable  to  road  tax  who  shall  transplant  to 
the  side  of  the  public  highway  on  his  own  premises 
any  fruit,  shade  or  forest  trees,  shall  be  allowed  by  the 
supervisor  of  roads,  in  abatement  of  his  road  tax,  one 
dollar  for  every  four  trees  set.”  Judging  by  the  little 
attention  paid  to  this  law,  it  is  claimed  that  few  farm¬ 
ers  know  of  its  existence. 

*  * 

A  Connecticut  subscriber  writes:  “My  rye  is  now 
two  feet  high  and  the  cows  are  doing  well  on  it.  Is 
it  considered  good  feed  for  them  and  how  long  can  it 
be  fed  ?  ”  He  may  feed  the  rye  as  long  as  the  cows  will 
eat  it  readily.  When  it  gets  hard  and  woody  the  cows 
will  begin  to  “  nose  it  over  ”  and  refuse  to  eat  it  all. 
They  know  what  they  want.  Green  rye  is  excellent 
for  a  first  soiling  crop.  We  hope  our  friend  has  a  crop 
of  mixed  peas  and  oats,  clover  and  fodder  corn  to 
follow  the  rye.  *  * 

The  It.  N.  Y.  pointed  out  many  years  ago  that  it 
was  easy  to  foretell  the  color  of  portulaca  flowers  by 
the  color  and  markings  of  the  stems;  that  is,  whether 
the  petals  would  be  white,  pink,  crimson,  scarlet,  yel¬ 
low  or  variegated.  So,  too,  the  color  of  the  silk  of 
corn,  the  grains  of  wheat,  the  color  of  peaches  are 
often  indicated  by  the  color  of  the  stalks,  leaves  or 
flowers.  The  subject  is  referred  to  our  experiment 
stations  as  one  worthy  of  study  in  regard  to  plants  and 
fruits  in  general. 

*  * 

Lately  an  opportunity  was  offered  to  the  farmers 
of  Connecticut  by  State  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Gold, 
to  present  for  sale  abandoned  or  otherwise  undesirable 
farm  lands;  but,  according  to  his  report  just  issued, 
of  the  3,200,000  acres  of  the  State’s  area,  only  30,000 
were  offered.  The  land  included  buildings,  and  the 
aggregate  price  of  the  28,799  acres  of  which  details 
are  given,  amounted  to  $822,190  or  $28  per  acre.  These 
figures  certainly  do  not  suggest  the  absolute  ruin  of 
Connecticut  agriculture  proclaimed  by  so  many 
croakers.  *  * 

The  most  important  patent  of  the  Bell  Telephone 
Company  will  expire  next  year,  and  the  public  has 
been  congratulating  itself  on  its  prospective  liberation 
from  the  extortions  of  the  monopoly  ;  but  it  is  very 
likely  that  by  the  issue  of  three  new  Edison  patents, 
its  oppression  may  be  extended  for  17  years  more.  The 
applications  for  the  patents  were  filed  in  the  Patent 
Office  away  back  in  1877  ;  but  they  have  been  held  in 
abeyance  there  for  15  years,  only  to  be  issued  just  in 
time  to  suit  the  purposes  of  the  unscrupulous  Bell 
monopoly.  Such  an  abuse  of  the  patent  system  should 
no  longer  be  tolerated. 

*  * 

In  speaking  of  the  difficulty  of  properly  inspecting 
food  products  under  a  State  law  alone,  the  editor  of 
Agricultural  Science  tells  how  he  found  a  sample  of 
“  pure  ”  cream  of  tartar  which  contained  20  per  cent 
of  tartar  and  80  per  cent  of  white  earth.  The  manu¬ 
facturer’s  defense  was  that  the  goods  were  made  to 
be  sold  in  a  State  where  there  was  no  inspection  and 
that  only  by  accident  did  they  get  into  the  local  trade. 
Yet  his  price  for  this  adulterated  stuff  was  a  little 
above  that  asked  for  the  genuine  article  which  he  knew 
would  be  inspected.  Nothing  but  a  uniform  national 
law  will  cover  such  cases  and  that  is  just  what  the 
Paddock  Pure  Food  Bill  provides. 

*  * 

There  is  a  movement  among  the  Germans  in  Kansas 
to  hatch  out  a  new  political  party  with  the  expressed 
object  of  forcing  the  other  political  parties  to  grant 
more  offices  to  the  Teutonic  “  element.”  The  leaders 
complain  that  at  present  the  “  German  vote”  does  not 
get  enough  of  the  “  loaves  and  fishes,”  and  they  pro¬ 
pose  that  the  new  party  shall  take  an  independent 
position  in  politics  in  order  to  be  able  to  sell  out  to  the 
highest  bidder.  The  project  is  corrupt,  foolish  and  un¬ 
patriotic.  We  have  no  use  in  this  country  for  any  party 
based  on  Old  Country  race  lines — whether  German, 
Italian,  Irish  or  Frencli-Canadian.  No  one  except  a 
voter  should  be  permitted  to  meddle  in  American  poli¬ 
tics,  and  every  voter  is  an  American  citizen — no  other 
is  allowed  access  to  the  ballot  box.  There  are  over 
340,000  voters  in  Kansas,  and  of  these  30,000,  or  one- 
twelfth  are  of  German  birth.  Only  a  small  proportion 


of  such  a  sensible,  patriotic  people  as  the  German 
Americans  are  likely  to  join  an  avowedly  office¬ 
seeking  organization,  so  that  the  proposed  new  party 
is  hardly  l’kely  to  have  many  members  or  much  influ¬ 
ence.  May  such  be  the  fate  of  all  similar  pernicious 
projects.  *  * 

The  address  issued  by  the  conference  of  the  leaders 
of  the  Farmers’  Alliance  just  held  at  Birmingham, 
Ala.,  urges  a  spirit  of  harmony  and  unity  of  action 
among  the  members.  It  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  most  emphatic  declaration  made  to  every 
member  on  joining  the  order  is  that  it  shall  in  no 
way  interfere  with  his  political  or  religious  liberty, 
and  therefore  it  argues  that  neither  the  order  nor  any 
of  its  branches  will  take  any  partisan  action  on  politi¬ 
cal  or  religious  matters.  Hence  all  expectations  that 
as  an  organization  it  will  indorse  the  new  People’s 
Party  are  certain  to  be  disappointed.  Indeed  all  indi¬ 
cations  from  the  South  intimate  that,  with  few  excep¬ 
tions,  the  members  will,  as  usual,  faithfully  vote  the 
Democratic  ticket  at  the  next  national  elections. 

*  * 

According  to  the  books  of  the  registers  of  deeds  in 
Kansas,  the  farmers  are  rapidly  paying  off  their  mort¬ 
gages.  Sixty-one  counties  show,  for  a  period  of  nine 
months,  releases  of  farm  mortgages  amounting  to 
$17,270,834,  and  in  spite  of  large  purchases  of  land  and 
the  records  of  new  mortgages  for  purchases  and  re¬ 
newals  and  all  other  purposes,  there  has  in  these  coun¬ 
ties,  for  the  period  mentioned,  been  a  net  reduction  of 
$4,003,704  in  debt.  Morever,  it  is  calculated  that  the 
aggregate  bank  stock  belonging  to  farmers  in  the  en¬ 
tire  State  amounts  to  $4,500,000;  while  their  aggre¬ 
gate  bank  deposits  are  as  high  as  $21,500,000.  During 
the  last  two  years  farmers’  deposits  have,  on  an  aver¬ 
age,  increased  over  50  per  cent,  and  in  10  only  of  the 
800  banks  in  the  State  has  there  been  a  decrease. 
Evidently  the  energetic  farmers  of  the  Sunflower 
State  are  fast  recovering  from  the  effects  of  the  dis¬ 
astrous  “  boom  ”  that  impoverished  so  many  of  them 
a  few  years  ago.  *  * 

The  editor  of  the  English  Horticultural  Times  is 
making  a  great  clown  of  himself.  Week  after  week 
he  comes  out  in  his  paper  with  a  headline  like  this  : 

ARSENIC  IN  AMERICAN  APPLES!  STARTLING 
DISCLOSURES !  ! 

He  then  goes  on  to  “  prove”  that  in  consequence  of 
the  American  custom  of  spraying  apple  trees  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  injury  done  by  the  codling  moth,  apples 
come  to  the  English  market  containing  so  much  arsenic 
as  to  be  dangerous,  lie  declares  his  intention  of  killing 
the  trade  in  American  apples.  Chemists  have  tested 
the  apples  and  found  no  trace  of  arsenic  ;  experts  have 
repeatedly  explained  how  utterly  impossible  it  is  for 
apples  to  absorb  or  retain  the  poison  used  in  killing 
the  insects.  This  has  no  effect  upon  the  Dogberry  of 
the  Horticultural  Times.  He  simply  falls  back  on  this 
learned  statement : 

How  was  it  that  the  fruit  seized  by  the  New  York  Board  of  Health 
was  destroyed  on  the  testimony  of  official  analysts  as  being  of  such 
a  poisonous  nature  as  to  be  dangerous  to  eat  as  food?  We  shall 
consider  that  this  seizure  of  fruit  in  New  York  shows  that  there  may 
be  danger  in  eating  fruit  from  trees  that  have  been  recently  sprayed 
with  arsenical  compositions— as,  Indeed,  common  sense  would  tell  us 
that  there  must  be. 

Why  doesn’t  this  man  know  what  he  is  talking  about 
before  he  opens  his  mouth  ?  No  apples  were  ever  con¬ 
demned  by  the  New  York  Board  of  Health.  Some 
tjrapes  were  condemned  because  the  growers  foolishly 
sprayed  them  with  Bordeaux  mixture  just  before  they 
were  shipped.  No  Paris-green  was  used  on  the  grapes, 
and  the  very  men  who  destroyed  them  afterwards  ad¬ 
mitted  that  they  were  in  no  sense  injurious  to  health. 
Why  doesn’t  Dogberry  say  that  his  great  apple  ex¬ 
amples  were  all  grapes  with  no  Paris-green  about 
them  ?  His  efforts  to  ruin  a  useful  and  legitimate  trade 
by  frightening  English  consumers  are  entirely  uncalled 
for.  *  * 

Existing  penitentiary  contracts  in  Illinois  are  soon 
to  expire,  and  the  legislature  to  be  elected  next  fall 
will  be  called  upon  to  face  the  convict-labor  problem. 
An  agitation  is  already  on  foot  to  employ  the  pris¬ 
oners  in  making  public  roads.  The  advocates  of  the 
plan  contend  for  its  adoption  quite  as  much  because 
they  believe  it  will  remove  competition  between  con¬ 
vict  and  free  labor  as  because  good  roads  are  so 
urgently  needed.  Are  there  not  thousands  of  men 
ready  to  work  on  the  roads,  and  would  not  these  re¬ 
sent  the  employment  of  convict  labor  upon  them  quite 
as  keenly  as  shoemakers  and  other  artisans  now  resent 
its  employment  on  the  products  of  their  special  voca¬ 
tions  ?  Shouldn’t  the  roads  be  improved  at  the  cost  of 
the  property  specially  benefited,  just  like  the  streets 
of  a  city  ?  If  so,  how  could  this  be  possible  by  the 
employment  of  convict  labor  upon  them  ?  Moreover, 
wouldn’t  the  familiar  presence  of  gangs  of  convicts 
throughout  the  State  have  a  demoralizing  effect  on  the 
community,  and  wouldn’t  the  chances  of  escape  be 


dangerously  increased  ?  Still  convicts  must  have 
work,  for,  if  idle,  they  become  an  absolute  burden  which 
free  labor  must  carry.  What  is  the  best  solution  of 
the  problem  ?  *  * 

Erastus  Wiman  thinks  the  Building  and  Loan  Asso¬ 
ciations  of  the  country  and  world  have  proved  one  of 
the  greatest  instruments  for  good  this  century  has 
produced.  Their  one  weak  feature  is  a  failure  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  saving  the  home  in  case  of  the  death  of  the 
head  of  the  family.  When  the  husband  and  father  dies 
the  wife  and  children  must  keep  up  the  regular  pay¬ 
ments  or  lose  their  home.  Mr.  Wiman  would  combine 
the  loan  association  with  an  insurance  scheme.  This 
would  call  for  small  extra  monthly  payments,  but  in 
case  of  the  man’s  death  the  home  would  belong,  clear, 
to  his  family,  just  like  the  face  value  of  an  insurance 
policy.  In  case  the  man  lived  the  extra  payments 
would  enable  him  to  pay  for  his  home  sooner. 

*  * 

Beevitie  s. 

Couldn’t  eat  a  mite  of  breakfast  ’cause  I  felt  so  bad  to-day, 

Found  old  Jack  dead  In  the  stable,  we  ben  haulin’  him  away. 

Jack  was  our  old  gray,  had  spavin,  heaves  an’  ringbone  like  enough— 
Didn’t  raise  him,  at  an  auction,  found  nim  standln’  thin  an’  rough. 

He  jest  stood  there  an'  nosed  of  me— there  wus  somethin’  in  his  eye 
Said,  “I  know  I’m  stiff  an’  feeble,  but  I’ll  serve  ye  if  ve’ll  buy.” 

So  I  bought  him— our  folks  giggled,  poked  a  heap  of  fun  at  me, 

’Bout  my  ’’race  hoss;  ’  wain  t  no  answer  1  cud  make  but  "let  him  be!” 
One  day  Johnnie,  our  first  baby,  went  to  cut  a  stick  of  wood. 

Axe  jest  slipped  an’  cut  his  ankle,  with  a  fearful  gash— the  blood 
Jest  gushed  out— 'twas  right  in  harvest,  warn’t  no  hoss  around  the 
place, 

■  ’Cept  old  Jack— he’s  no  condition  fer  a  life  or  death-like  race. 

But  we  lied  to  send  fer  doctor;  my  wife’s  little  brother  Dick 
Mounted  Jack— the  brave  old  feller,  didn’t  wait  fer  any  stick. 

Bless  ye,  how  that  hoss  did  travel!  Never  thought  of  leg  or  lung, 

Heaves  an’ spavin  all  forgotten.  Go?  Why,  man!  the  air  jest  sung. 
Doctor  came  In  time  to  save  us,  Jack  limped  back  an  hour  or  so 
Later.  Hobbled  like  a  cripple,  heaves  an'  spavins  hurt  him  so. 

Ain’t  no  doubt  he  won  his  pension  by  the  deed  he  done  that  day, 

Feel  so  bad  we  can’t  eat  breaklast  now  ’th’old  hoss  has  passed  away. 

We’ll  follow  where  the  legumes  lead. 

“  x  do  not  keep  cows,”  says  the  successful  dairyman,  “  the  cows  keep 
me.” 

“The  Rural  New-Yorker  is  the  best  paper  in  the  country.”— 
Joseph  Harris. 

JACK  Frost  is  like  a  dirty  boy— he  hates  water.  He  will  keep  away 
from  a  plant  that  is  drenched. 

Is  there  any  sequence  between  small  and  large  strawberry  blossoms 
and  small  and  large  strawberries? 

Just  what  relation  does  early  and  late  blossoming  bear  to  early  and 
late  fruiting— in  the  strawberry  plant  for  example? 

The  representatives  of  the  People’s  Party  split  on  the  question  of 
voting  appropriations  for  the  famous  River  and  Harbor  Bill.  Half 
were  for  the  bill  and  tne  other  half  against  it. 

At  last  the  General  Government  has  attacked  the  slippery  Sugar 
Trust  under  the  provision  of  the  late  Anti-Trust  Law  of  Congress. 
The  monopoly,  however,  appears  to  have  little  fear  of  even  National 
legislation. 

Seedsmen  might  find  it  advantageous  to  offer  mule  asparagus  roots 
for  sale.  The  suggestion  Is  timely  since  it  will  be  necessary  to  destroy 
the  females  as  soon  as  they  blossom  or  fruit.  Females  may  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  blossom  as  well  as  by  the  berry. 

The  season  thus  far  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Rural  Grounds  has  been 
just  right  for  all  early  crops,  potatoes,  sweet  corn,  peas,  onions,  beets 
and  the  like.  Limas  are  just  breaking  through,  the  earliest  sweet 
corn  is  a  foot  high,  and  potatoes  are  well  out  Of  the  soli. 

If  we  use  for  seed  sound  potatoes  that  have  been  placed  in  light  and 
warmth,  thereby  inducing  a  stubby  growth  of  the  eyes,  will  these 
shoots  grow  faster  when  planted  and  appear  above  the  soli  sooner 
than  seed  potatoes  which  have  been  preserved  in  a  dark  cellar 
whether  sprouted  or  not?  Our  answer  would  be:  “  Not  necessarily." 

There  seems  little  likelihood  for  any  progress  towards  free  delivery 
of  the  mails  in  rural  districts  by  the  present  Congress.  The  proposed 
appropriation  Is  too  small  even  to  properly  carry  out  the  delivery  sys¬ 
tem  in  the  towns  and  cities.  After  squandering  millions  on  rivers  and 
harbors.  Congress  tries  to  economize  by  crippling  the  postal  service  1 

The  New  York  State  Board  of  Health  computes  the  number  of  deaths 
from  the  “grippe,”  In  the  State,  since  last  December,  at  10,000,  or  one 
person  In  000  of  the  population.  There  has  never  been  a  scourge  so 
deadly  in  its  ravages,  which  has  been  so  little  feared.  When  cholera 
created  a  panic  throughout  the  country  some  years  ago,  the  rate  of 
mortality  in  the  worst  afflicted  parts,  was  very  much  less. 

There  are  grass  farmers  near  New  York  who  get  wonderful  prices 
for  their  produce.  They  sell  the  grass  in  the  original  sod  package. 
They  sow  grass  seed  on  well-prepared  ground  and  get  a  good  sod 
started.  Then  they  cut  the  sods  into  suitable  sizes  and  peddle  them 
out  to  city  people  who  want  a  “  green  border  ”  for  the  back  yard.  This 
sort  of  grass  farming  is  mighty  profitable— what  there  is  of  it. 

Of  all  the  reports  that  come  from  the  South  none  are  more  encour¬ 
aging  than  those  like  the  following:  “  The  farmer  of  the  South  is  look¬ 
ing  to  other  things  besides  cotton.  I  started  two  years  ago  with  three 
cows  and  open  pans;  I  now  have  a  herd  of  35  thoroughbred  and  grade 
Jerseys,  and  for  eight  months  in  the  year  can’t  supply  the  demand 
on  my  dairy.”  South  Carolina  needs  Jerseys,  cow  peas,  clover  and 
potash. 

The  Cordage  Trust  has  given  its  price  for  sisal  twine  for  the  current 
year,  and  it  is  1  to  cent  per  pound  higher  than  last  season’s 
figure.  Moreover,  dealers  must  not  sell  at  less  than  12  cents  per  pound. 
Jobbers,  we  are  told,  are  completely  without  supplies  and  must  pay 
Trust  prices.  Binding  twine  is  sure  to  be  exorbitantly  high  again  this 
year  in  spite  of  the  monopoly  s  reiterated  professions  of  friendship  for 
the  farmers. 

A  French  Scientist,  M.  Larbal6trier,  has  been  experimenting  with 
substances  that  are  said  to  hasten  the  germination  of  seeds.  Of  14  sub¬ 
stances  tried  only  three— camphor,  glycerine  and  oxygenated  water— 
were  of  any  value.  When  the  seeds  were  soaked  In  a  solution  of 
camphor  or  In  oxygenated  water  before  planting  they  germinated  three 
or  four  days  before  others  not  so  treated.  A  two-per  cent  solution  gave 
the  best  results. 

AN  illustration  of  the  crooked  work  so  often  done  in  the  New  York 
Legislature,  Is  seen  in  the  passage  of  a  bill  which  allows  police  justices 
in  New  York  city  to  practice  law— a  bill  which  was  Introduced  for  the 
special  benefit  of  Justice  Grady.  The  city  pays  him  $8,000  per  year 
salary,  which  Is  really  twice  as  much  as  this  “silver-tongued”  blather- 
Bkite  was  ever  worth,  and  it  ought  to  have  his  entire  services.  A  New 
York  police  justice  who  does  his  duty  has  no  time  to  practice  law. 

Last  year  we  had  quite  a  little  to  say  about  the  efforts  made  by  Prof. 
Snow,  of  Kansas,  to  spread  disease  among  chinch  bugs.  He  sent  dis¬ 
eased  bugs  all  over  the  State  by  mail,  urging  farmers  to  put  them 
among  the  healthy  bugs  In  their  fields.  From  his  report,  just  printed, 
it  seems  that  nearly  80  per  cent  of  these  experiments  were  successful— 
the  disease  was  conveyed  to  healthy  bugs,  and  many  farms  were  thus 
cleared  of  the  pests.  The  experiments  will  be  continued  this  year. 
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Grist  for  a  Eainy  Day. 

A  BIG  TRADE  IN  OAT  HULLS. 

“  Do  you  know  what  is  in  those  bag’s  ?”  asked  a  mer¬ 
chant  in  our  village,  in  New  Jersey,  as  a  truck  with 
the  name  of  a  milling  firm  in  a  neighboring  town 
passed  by  heavily  loaded  with  sacks. 

“  Oat  hulls,  probably,”  I  replied,  as  certain  rumors 
of  mysterious  proceedings  of  which  I  had  heard  came 
to  my  mind. 

“That’s  just  exactly  what  the  stuff  is,”  said  my 
questioner.  “The  millers  take  those  to  their  mill, 
grind  them  up  with  hominy  feed,  which  is  the  refuse 
of  the  hominy  mills,  containing  nothing  but  the  shells 
of  corn,  and  then  sell  the  mixture  for  pure  corn  and 
oats.  They  don’t  dare  to  have  it  shipped  directly  to 
their  railroad  station,  for  some  one  might  “  get  on  to  ” 
their  little  game,  so  they  have  it  shipped  to  this  place, 
and  then  haul  it  across.” 

I  inquired  at  the  freight  house  and  learned  that  the 
same  firm  frequently  received  similar  consignments, 
and  that  nothing  else  was  ever  received  by  them  at 
that  point.  I  saw  the  name  of  the  consignee  on  the 
agent’s  book,  and  it  corresponded  to  the  name  on  the 
truck.  From  the  freight  agent  I  learned  that  the 
sacks  contained  oat  hulls  and  whence  the  shipments 
had  been  made. 

Now,  what  reason  can  this  firm  have  for  handling 
these  goods  in  this  roundabout  way  ?  Why  do  they 
not  ship  them  directly  to  their  own  station  ?  The  two 
towns  are  about  four  miles  apart,  on  different  rail¬ 
roads,  both  of  which  reach  the  city  whence  the  ship¬ 
ments  had  been  made.  Even  though  there  were  a 
difference  in  freight  rates,  it  would  not  be  enough  to 
pay  for  hauling  four  miles.  If  this  transaction  is  an 
honest,  legitimate  one,  why  do  they  not  have  their 
other  shipments  made  to  the  same  point  ?  The  pro¬ 
ceeding  is  a  confession  of  dishonesty  on  the  face  of  it. 

The  manufacturers  may  claim  that  there  is  nothing 
injurious  in  this  mixture.  They  may  even  mix  a  cer¬ 
tain  portion  of  Simon-pure  corn,  and  genuine,  country- 
grown  oats  with  it,  but  the  product  is  nothing  like 
what  we  used  to  get  when  we  took  our  home-grown 
corn  and  oats  to  the  old  country  mill  and  had  them 
ground  together.  In  fact,  it  is  seldom  that  I  can  find 
in  the  feed  stores  anything  to  equal  that  mixture.  If 
this  mixture  is  sold  for  genuine  corn  and  oats,  it  is  a 
fraud  upon  the  purchaser,  and  the  perpetrator  is  no 
better  than  a  thief — in  fact,  is  a  thief.  Manufacturers 
doing  a  legitimate  business  don’t  have  to  “sneak” 
their  materials  into  the  back  door.  The  whole  busi¬ 
ness  is  a  mean,  contemptible  swindle  ;  a  fraud,  not 
only  upon  the  purchasers,  but  also  upon  the  helpless 
animals  compelled  to  eat  the  worthless  stuff,  for  not 
half  the  purchasers  ever  know  whether  they  are 
getting  what  they  pay  for  or  not.  How  many  other 
mills  are  engaged  in  the  same  or  a  similar  imposition  ? 
This  subject  should  be  thoroughly  ventilated. 

While  on  the  warpath  against  the  millers,  I  recall 
how  I  used  to  be  robbed  by  them  in  New  York  State. 
The  old  water  mills  grinding  wheat  with  stones,  used 
to  take  a  toll  of  one-tenth,  and  we  got  40  pounds  of 
flour  for  each  bushel  of  wheat — good  flour,  too.  When 
the  new  roller  mills  came  into  vogue,  the  millers  no 
longer  ground  each  man’s  wheat,  but  “  exchanged  ” — 
so  many  pounds  of  flour,  bran  and  canaille  for  each  60 
pounds  of  wheat. 

On  taking  my  grist  home  (which,  by  the  way,  was 
from  plump,  clean  wheat,  weighing  over  60  pounds  to 
the  struck  bushel),  I  was  surprised  at  the  apparently 
small  quantity  of  flour.  So  I  weighed  it  and  found 
that  I  had  received  36  pounds  of  flour,  and  12  pounds 
of  bran,  etc.  for  each  60  pounds  of  wheat.  Naturally 
1  concluded  that  I  had  been  robbed.  The  next  time  I 
went  to  the  village,  I  visited  the  miller  ;  but  thought 
I  would  learn  what  he  had  to  say  before  “  pulverizing  ” 
him.  He  informed  me  that  the  roller  mills  did  not 
make  so  much  flour  per  bushel  of  wheat  as  the  old- 
style  mills,  but  of  course  the  flour  was  of  much  better 
quality.  I  was  glad  that  he  informed  me  of  the  latter 
fact ;  I  might  not  have  discovered  it  otherwise. 

Then  I  reasoned  that,  as  I  got  less  flour,  I  should 
have  more  bran  ;  that  I  had  received  but  48  pounds  in 
all  for  each  60  pounds  of  wheat,  thus  giving  him  a  toll 
of  12  pounds,  or  one-fifth.  His  explanation  was  that 
the  rest  must  have  been  taken  out  by  the  smut 
machine  through  which  they  ran  all  their  wheat  be¬ 
fore  it  was  ground.  To  be  sure,  my  wheat  hadn’t 
been  run  through;  it  was  simply  exchanged  ;  but  that 
was  as  near  as  I  ever  came  to  getting  a  satisfactory 
answer.  I  don’t  know  the  law  on  the  subject,  or 
whether  there  is  any  law,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  one- 
fifth  is  a  pretty  heavy  toll  for  grinding  wheat,  when 


the  old  millers  apparently  did  well  in  grinding  it  for 
one-tenth. 

But  there  are  many  mysteries  about  the  milling 
business  too  deep  for  the  average  farmer’s  mind  to 
fathom.  This  recalls  an  old  story  : 

A  miller  whose  reputation  for  “shrewdness”  was 
well  known,  thinking  to  have  some  sport  with  a  half¬ 
witted  fellow  hanging  around  the  mill,  after  chaffing 
him  awhile,  asked  him  to  tell  him  all  he  knew. 

“  Wall !  ”  was  the  reply  ;  “  I  know  millers’  hogs  are 
always  fat.” 

“That’s  good,”  said  the  miller;  “  now  tell  me  all 
you  don’t  know.” 

“  Wall !  I  don’t  know  whose  corn  fats  ’em,”  was  the 
apt,  if  rather  unexpected  reply. 

Many  a  wiser  man  has  sorely  puzzled  his  brains  over 
similar  questions  without  coming  to  any  more  satis¬ 
factory  conclusions.  f.  h. 

A  Boom  m  Leaf-Tobacco  Growing. 

The  McKinley  Tariff  raised  the  duty  on  Sumatra 
leaf  tobacco  from  75  cents  and  $1  to  $2  and  $2.75  per 
pound.  This  tax  is  virtually  prohibitory,  for  although 
Sumatra  leaf  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  best  for  cigar 
wrappers,  the  Connecticut  product  approaches  it  so 
closely  in  excellence  when  carefully  raised,  that  little 
of  the  foreign  article  has  been  imported  since  the  new 
tariff  went  into  force,  on  October  6,  1890.  Since  then 
there  has  been  a  steady  increase  in  the  production  of 
the  Connecticut  article  ;  but  all  recent  reports  from 
the  Connecticut  Valley  indicate  that  there  will  be  a 
regular  boom  in  the  business  this  year.  The  growers 
have  come  to  feel  that  there  is  no  likelihood  of  a  re¬ 
peal  of  this  feature  of  the  tariff  for  years,  and  now 
that  they  are  freed  from  all  fears  of  competition  with 
tobacco  produced  by  the  cheap  coolie  labor  of  Sumatra, 
they  are  eager  to  invest  heavily  in  leaf  tobacco  growth, 
certain  of  realizing  profitable  prices.  All  through  the 
valley  this  spring,  therefore,  there  are  unusual  signs 
of  activity  on  the  part  of  tobacco  growers,  and  new  or 
partly  completed  structures  for  housing  the  plants  dot 
the  country  on  every  side.  Not  only  are  houses  being 
put  up  by  fresh  adventurers  in  the  business,  but  all 
the  old  growers  are  erecting  new  drying  sheds  or  en¬ 
larging  the  old.  In  the  town  of  Sheffield  alone  about 
$50,000  worth  of  new  buildings  are  under  way,  most  of 
them  tobacco  barns.  Two  Hartfort  builders  have  con¬ 
tracts  for  buildings  for  41  farmers,  to  cost  $30,000. 
Although  last  year  the  increase  in  the  production  of 
tobacco  in  Poquonock,  Windsor,  East  Hartford,  Glas¬ 
tonbury  and  Bloomfield  was  20  per  cent  over  the  crop 
of  1890,  the  outlook  at  present  is  that  the  increase  in 
the  current  year  will  be  proportionately  still  greater. 
Not  only  is  the  boom  helpful  to  the  farmers,  but  also 
to  skilled  hired  men.  Capable  men  who  were  content 
with  $20  to  $24  per  month  and  board  last  year,  are  now 
in  strong  demand  at  $28  to  $30.  The  spacious  and  sub¬ 
stantial  character  of  the  new  buildings  for  housing  the 
tobacco  along  the  valley  leaves  no  doubt  of  the  assur¬ 
ance  of  the  farmers  in  the  success  of  their  business. 
In  Bloomfield  alone  about  18  buildings  are  in  process 
of  erection,  capable  of  sheltering  eight  acres  of  tobacco 
each,  and  costing  from  $400  to  $1,200  apiece.  Shrewd 
Yankees  would  not  invest  so  heavily  in  immovable  im¬ 
provements  were  they  not  morally  certain  of  success. 

A  Tool  Talk. 

I  agree  with  T.  J.  S. ,  page  134,  that  we  must  make 
use  of  the  most  improved  methods  and  the  best  labor- 
saving  machinery  in  the  production  of  our  crops.  A 
person  should  use  the  Keystone  hay  loader  at  least  one 
season,  and  get  used  to  working  it,  before  he  condemns 
it.  It  is,  in  my  opinion,  as  great  a  labor  saver  as  the 
other  haying  tools  made  use  of.  Hay  should  be  raked 
in  a  different  way  for  loading  to  the  best  advantage  by 
means  of  the  Keystone  loader,  from  the  way  in  which 
many  rake  it  for  hand  pitching,  although  I  have  oc¬ 
casionally  put  on  with  mine  hay  that  had  been  heaped 
for  handwork.  If  one’s  land  is  very  rocky  and  uneven 
I  should  not  advise  the  use  of  the  loader,  and  we  can¬ 
not  expect  as  good  work  from  any  machine  on  such 
ground. 

I  am  not  fully  satisfied  as  to  the  best  way  to  keep 
the  potato  beetles  in  check.  I  find  hand  work  slow, 
expensive  and  hard.  I  think  the  application  of  Paris- 
green  water  by  means  of  a  force  pump  the  best  way. 
I  should  be  glad  to  learn  of  a  cheaper  and  better  way 
of  applying  the  poison,  for  even  this  requires  hard 
work.  I  make  use  of  the  Aspinwall  planter,  Breed’s 
weeder  and  the  Hoover  digger  and  find  them  nearly 
perfect  for  the  uses  for  which  they  are  intended. 

In  fact,  I  believe  that  no  market  grower  of  potatoes 
can  long  put  his  product  in  market  and  sell  at  a  profit 
by  the  old  methods  of  cultivation  in  competition  with 
a  section  where  these  labor-saving  machines  are  largely 
used.  Of  course,  a  piece  of  ground  or  a  crop  may 
have  to  be  in  a  certain  condition  to  enable  a  machine 
to  do  its  best  work,  but  I  do  not  object  at  all  to  de¬ 
parting  from  the  “old  rut  ”  when  it  is  for  my  advan¬ 


tage  to  do  so.  In  this  portion  of  New  England — New 
Haven  County,  Conn. — not  enough  potatoes  are  grown 
to  fully  supply  our  local  markets.  I  believe  one’s 
chances  for  success  are  greater  in  producing  and  sell¬ 
ing  any  crop  at  a  profit,  by  keeping  the  cost  price 
low,  rather  than  by  getting  an  extreme  price.  J.  M.  b. 

Nitrate  of  Soda  for  Strawberries. 

Few  farmers  or  fruit  growers  appreciate  the  benefits 
of  special  manuring.  There  is  no  question  but  that  all 
of  the  elements  necessary  to  the  growth  of  plants 
should  be  in  sufficient  excess  in  the  soil  if  we  expect  to 
get  maximum  crops ;  still  it  does  not  follow  that  they 
should  all  be  applied  at  the  same  time.  Many  farmers 
know  that  grain  and  grass  may  be  wonderfully  bene¬ 
fited  by  light  applications  of  soluble  nitrogen  early  in 
the  season,  yet  they  fear  that,  some  how  or  other,  such 
applications  may  prove  disastrous  in  the  long  run  and 
hence  continue  to  go  on  in  the  old  way — without  inves¬ 
tigating  the  matter.  The  old  cry  that  stimulation  of 
present  crops  will  injure  the  land  for  future  crops  is 
still  a  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  many.  A  little 
experiment  with  nitrate  of  soda  upon  strawberries 
shows  the  benefits  of  applying  the  right  kind  of  food  at 
the  right  time.  The  experiment  was  carried  out  by  Mr. 
J.  M.  White  on  his  farm  near  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 
The  land  is  a  sandy  loam ;  plants  of  the  Sharpless 
variety  were  set  in  1889  and  manured  at  the  time  of 
setting  with  1,500  pounds  per  acre  of  a  mixture  of 
kainit  and  precipitated  phosphate,  which  furnished  125 
pounds  of  actual  potash  and  150  pounds  of  available 
phosphoric  acid.  In  the  spring  of  1891  nitrate  of  soda 
finely  ground  and  at  the  rate  of  200  pounds  per  acre 
was  broadcasted  over  the  rows  after  the  foliage  was 
well  started,  but  before  any  bloom  had  appeared  ; 
care  was  taken  to  make  the  application  when  the 
leaves  were  dry.  The  plots — one  treated  with  nitrate 
and  one  untreated — were  one-eighth  of  an  acre  in  area, 
and  contained  four  rows  each  about  450  feet  long. 
Very  soon  after  the  application  a  decided  difference 
was  noticed  in  the  appearance  of  the  plants  on  the  two 
plots  ;  those  on  the  nitrated  plot  showing  a  deeper 
color,  larger  leaves  and  a  much  stronger  bloom.  The 
berries  were  carefully  measured  at  each  picking  and 
resulted  as  follows :  With  nitrate,  213  quarts  per 
plot  ;  without  nitrate,  163  quarts  per  plot — a  gain 
from  the  use  of  nitrate  of  51  quarts,  or  31  per  cent. 
This  was  due  mainly  to  the  increased  size  of  the  fruit; 
the  number  of  berries  was  apparently  but  little  in¬ 
creased. 

The  selling  price  of  the  berries  averaged  10%  cents 
per  quart.  There  was  therefore  a  gain  of  $5.54  per 
plot,  equivalent  to  $44.32  per  acre.  The  nitrate  cost 
$45  per  ton,  which  made  the  cost  of  the  amount  used 
$4.50  per  acre,  in  reality  a  return  of  10  cents  for  every 
cent  invested  in  the  nitrate.  There  is  no  doubt  but 
that  this  increase  in  yield  from  nitrate  alone  was  made 
possible  by  the  presence  in  the  soil  of  considerable 
amounts  of  the  mineral  elements  supplied  by  the 
dressing  of  phosphate  and  potash  made  in  1889,  though 
it  forcibly  illustrates  the  profits  that  may  be  derived 
from  special  manuring.  k.  b.  voorhees. 

Business  Bits. 

Almost  numberless  devices  for  doing  the  work  of  Breed's  weeder 
are  being  patented.  One  of  the  most  promising  has  been  Invented  by 
one  of  our  subscribers,  Mr.  Vreeland.  We  shall  have  a  picture  of  It 
soon. 

Actual  work  with  Breed’s  hand  weeder,  the  new  tool  pictured  on 
page  200,  proves  It  to  be  a  tlrst-rate  device  for  work  among  small 
plants.  A  scratcher  Is  better  than  a  digger  for  plant  babies. 

Here  in  Indlanola,  Ill.,  I  have  known  farmers  for  the  past  eight 
years  to  paint  young  fruit  trees  with  white  lead  and  oil,  or  oil  paint  of 
any  color,  with  good  results  as  a  guard  against  rabbits.  But  I  don't 
want  my  trees  painted  under  any  consideration.  Lane. 

The  Ontario  &  Western  Railway  will  sell  special  excursion  tickets 
from  New  York  to  all  points  on  Its  line,  on  Saturday,  May  28,  Sunday 
May  29,  and  Monday  May  30, 1892,  available  to  return  up  to  and  Includ¬ 
ing  May  31,  1892,  at  one  fare  for  the  round  trip,  to  enable  patrons  of 
the  line  residing  In  New  York  and  vicinity  to  select  boardinghouses 
for  their  families  for  the  coming  summer.  Tickets  can  be  procured  at 
the  ticket  ollices  at  323  Broadway,  the  foot  of  Jay  Street,  and  West  42nd 
St,  New  York. 

“  The  wagon  of  the  future,”  Illustrated  and  described  on  page  233, 
was  Invented  and  patented  by  Mr.  P.  H.  Monroe,  of  Plalnfleld,  Ill.,  who, 
having  thoroughly  tested  It,  llnds  It  perfectly  adapted  to  any  use  to 
which  a  farm  or  road  vehicle  can  be  put.  Several  of  the  agricultural 
papers  say  that  this  wagon  ought  to  be  on  the  market  so  that  all 
farmers  could  use  It.  That  is  so.  Some  manufacturer  should  take  it 
In  hand. 

Hay  Slings  for  Ensilage.— In  “Business  Bits,”  page  305,  w.  F.  H. 
asks  If  hay  slings  can  be  used  to  advantage  In  unloading  ensilage  corn. 
I  much  prefer  them  to  any  other  means  of  unloading.  Our  cutter 
stands  on  the  second  floor.  In  which  Is  a  large  opening;  the  sling  Is  laid 
across  the  wagon  and  encircles  half  a  ton  of  enBilage.  The  wagon  is 
driven  Into  the  barn  on  the  flrst  floor,  stopping  at  the  opening  in  the 
floor  overhead;  the  draft  rope  to  the  hay  carrier  Is  hooked  to  the  rear 
axle  of  the  wagon,  the  sling  Is  adjusted  to  the  trip  hook,  the  wagon 
driven  forward  through  the  barn;  the  load,  rising  through  the  opening, 
is  carried  over  the  large  table  of  the  cutter  and  deposited  thereon  In 
just  the  right  position  for  easy  feeding  Into  the  cutter  by  simply  pull¬ 
ing  the  trip  cord;  the  driver  unhooks  the  draft  rope  and  goes  to  the 
Held  for  another  load  if  nearby;  if  distant,  two  slings  are  used,  each 
holding  about  one-half  ton,  and  the  driver  goes  around  and  Into  the 
barn  again,  unloading  the  second  as  he  did  the  flrst  draft.  I  would 
prefer  unloading  In  this  way  with  the  cutter  on  the  flrst  floor,  for  no 
heavy  lifting  is  Involved.  The  advantage  of  having  the  cutter  on  the 
second  floor  Is  considerable:  the  team  can  place  the  ensilage  on  the 
table  just  as  well,  and  during  the  winter  the  opening  In  the  floor  being 
closed,  we  can  cut  the  dry  stalks  and  straw,  etc.,  without  littering  the 
lower  floors,  and  gain  floor  space  and  save  distance  in  elevating  the 
cut  ensilage  and  fodder.  p.  h.  munroe. 


Note  and  Comment. 

NOTICE  the  point  of  view  of  the  writer  of  the 
cookery  article  in  this  issue.  Note,  also,  the 
difference  which  the  point  of  view  makes  in  carrying 
out  the  idea  of  dainty  cookery. 

*  *  * 

Who  has  not  heard  of  Sir  Edwin  Arnold  and  his  won¬ 
derful  “  Light  of  Asia  ?  ”  Yet  few,  perhaps,  know  that 
his  sweet  wife,  long  an  invalid,  wrote,  at  his  dictation, 
and  “  often  from  a  bed  of  pain  where  long  suffering  was 
most  bravely  and  gently  endured,”  every  line  of 
this  now  world-famous  poem.  It  is  told  that,  at  his 
last  visit  to  India,  Sir  Edwin  received  a  welcome  little 
short  of  an  ovation  ;  and  that  one  day  a  concourse  of 
Indian  priests,  1,800  in  number,  assembled  to  greet 
him,  carpeting  the  road  he  was  to  walk  upon  with 
flowers.  Among  his  family,  and  especially  to  his  wife, 
Sir  Edwin  is  himself  known  as  the  “  Light  of  Asia.” 
The  irrepressible  Bill  Nye,  commenting  upon  Sir 
Edwin  Arnold  as  a  reader,  says  :  “  No  one  ever  wrote 

more  stuff  that  had  thrill  and  grandeur  in  it  than  Sir 
Edwin,  *  *  but  he  wets  his  thumb  when  he  turns 
the  leaves.”  *  *  * 

The  great  variety  of  patterns  for  the  Russian  blouse 
indicate  that  it  will  be  one  of  the  most  popular,  as  it 
is  one  of  the  newest  styles.  The  features  of  the  real 
Russian  blouse  are  a  straight  skirt,  reaching  well 
toward  half  way  down  the  dress  skirt,  plain  square 
caps  to  the  sleeves,  and  the  fastening  at  the  left  side 
of  the  waist.  Variations  are  introduced,  so  that  the 
ugliness  of  the  garment  has  been  much  modified — a 
shallow,  round  yoke  is  a  good  feature.  Frills  and  silk 
moss  trimmings  are  used  down  the  closing,  and  sleeves 
are  varied  to  suit  the  taste,  provided  they  are  high  at 
the  shoulder.  The  one  thing  rigidly  adhered  to  is  the 
straight  skirt,  from  12  to  20  inches  in  length,  and  even 
this  is  edged  with  five-inch  lace,  in  some  models.  Every 
material  is  to  be  made  up  into  these  blouses.  The  ex¬ 
tremely  high  collar,  fastening  at  the  left,  will  not  give 
added  comfort  in  the  hot  days  of  midsummer. 

*  *  * 

Most  instructive  it  is  to  note  the  change  of  tone  in 
the  general  press  towards  Mrs.  May  French  Sheldon,  the 
now  famous  African  explorer.  It  thus  becomes  easy 
to  accede  to  the  axiom  that  nothing  succeeds  like  suc¬ 
cess.  Mrs.  Sheldon,  a  few  months  ago,  was  interest¬ 
ing,  but  foolhardy — very  foolhardy — O,  very.  This 
was  heard  in  the  the  tone  of  every  comment  on  her 
prospective  journey  into  the  heart  of  African  wilds. 

When  she  was  reported  ill,  upon  her  way  home,  the 
tone  became  :  “I  told  you  so.”  But  now  plucky  Mrs. 
Sheldon  is  back.  She  has  discovered  countries  never 
before  seen,  some  of  her  route  having  never  before 
been  traversed  by  a  white  person ;  she  has  studied 
modes  of  life  and  customs  in  the  Dark  Continent,  and 
is  “a  most  remarkable  woman.”  She  lias  brought 
home  ornaments  and  attire  never  before  obtainable, 
as  men  traders  could  not  buy  them.  She  has  slidden 
down  a  cliff  several  hundred  feet  high,  and  she  is  to 
publish  a  book  about  it  all. 

One  Woman’s  “  Dainty  Cookery.” 

Alas,  for  the  dreams  of  vouth, 

And  for  childhood's  happy  heart; 

We  all  must  learn  the  truth, 

In  life,  must  act  a  part. 

While  I  pen  these  lines,  six  little  ones  are  tucked 
away  for  the  night —  the  eldest  aged  eleven  years;  the 
youngest  three  months.  What  past  memories,  what 
present  realities  are  mine  ! 

The  winter  is  gone,  during  which  only  one  batch  of 
pies  had  been  made;  and  no  cake,  of  any  kind  save 
“  Johnny  cake”  made  of  six  handfuls  of  Indian  meal, 
two  of  flour,  sugar  to  taste,  salt  and  soda.  Mix  to  the 
consistency  of  cake  batter  with  rich  buttermilk  and 
bake.  This,  with  apples  served  baked,  stewed,  fried 
or  raw,  with  a  cup  of  tea  from  the  hemlock  bough, 
furnishes  breakfast.  Omit  sugar,  fry  in  pancakes  and 
serve  with  molasses  for  a  change.  Also  omit  sugar 
and  stir  into  the  batter  dried  fruit  without  soaking. 
Steam  two  hours.  Serve  with  rich,  sweetened  milk, 
seasoned  with  nutmeg. 

Browned  potatoes  are  relished.  Soups  of  beef,  pota¬ 
toes  and  onions,  corn,  beans,  peas,  (not  thickened)  for 
dinner,  and  mush  and  milk  for  supper.  These  form 
the  main  bill  of  fare. 

Indian  corn  bread  is  made  by  thoroughly  scalding 
the  meal,  sugar  and  salt :  cool,  and  add  yeast.  When 
light,  mix  with  flour  to  a  stiff  dough.  Place  in  tins; 
when  light,  bake.  This  with  us  is  preferred  to  wheat 
bread. 

During  summer,  gardening  not  only  proves  a  health¬ 
ful  occupation,  but  supplies  much  for  the  table  while 
a  good  store  is  dried  for  winter  use.  The  little  ones 
are  happy  in  drawing  and  husking  corn,  which  mother 


cuts  and  scrapes  from  the  cob,  adding  a  sprinkling  of 
granulated  sugar,  then  setting  a  panful  of  it  into  the 
oven,  stirring  frequently  until  thoroughly  scalded. 
At  night  it  is  spread,  filling  the  oven  and  stove,  and 
reheated  in  the  morning,  care  being  taken  not  to 
scorch.  Berries  are  dried  in  the  same  way ;  thus  ex¬ 
cluding  flies.  When  finished,  they  are  kept  in  a  close 
drawer.  One  Saturday  the  children  and  myself  went 
to  pick  wild  berries.  On  returning  home,  it  was  found 
they  would  fill  a  three  gallon  jar  when  cooked.  The 
top  of  the  jar  was  covered  with  fool’s  cap  paper,  over 
which  was  placed  a  paper  flour  sack,  both  beiDg  pasted 
tightly  over  the  rim  of  the  jar  and  tied  securely.  Over 
all  was  a  cloth.  They  kept  as  well  as  those  in  glass 
jars.  The  berries  must  not  be  over-ripe.  Granulated 
sugar  was  used,  while  the  berries  were  not  over  cooked, 
as  this  hardens  the  seeds  and  shrinks  the  fruit.  More 
help  might  be  secured  from  the  children,  but  they 
must  not  be  kept  from  school.  Their  minds  must  be 
provided  for  as  well  as  their  bodies.  The  hens,  too, 
do  their  share  in  providing  not  only  food,  but  many  a 
blue  denim  suit  or  gingham  dress  and  apron  (cheap 
calico  never  pays).  I  serve  as  barber  for  all,  even  to  a 
few  sheep,  and  milk  the  cows  to  make  the  most  out  of 
them  ;  although  I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the  children 
have  practiced  the  art  during  the  fall  and  winter. 

My  husband,  whose  health  is  very  poor,  sometimes 
hints  that  we  can  hardly  afford  The  Rural,  but  I  re¬ 
mind  him  of  the  good  things  it  has  brought  to  us. 
While  bright  eyes  were  made  even  brighter  by  the 
grand  display  of  last  season’s  poppies.  By  the  blessing 
of  God  it  is  with  us  yet.  The  question  is  raised  : 
“Would  it  not  be  better  for  me  to  be  mending  than 
writing  this,”  to  which  I  reply,  “  perhaps  !”  I  would 
not  feel  privileged  to  take  time  to  write  this  article 
were  it  not  that  all  hard  labor  outside  must  be  hired, 
even  to  the  cutting  of  fuel,  thus  necessitating  the 
strictest  economy  indoors.  rose  m.  trainer. 

Husband’s  and  Homes. 

BE  TACTFUL  WITH  THE  ONE;  BEAUTIFY  THE  OTHER. 
EAR  fellow  farmers’  wives,  don’t  believe  a  word 
of  this  talk  that  is  becoming  such  a  fad  in  the 
papers;  this  wail  to  the  effect  that  there  is  nothing  for 
a  hard-working  farmer’s  wife  but  one  unceasing  round 
of  work,  work,  work,  from  morning  till  night,  no 
pleasure,  no  relaxation,  no  anything  but  toil!  I  am 
the  daughter  of  a  farmer,  and  for  eight  years  have 
been  the  wife  of  one.  We  have  a  large  farm,  a  large 
dairy  and  always  one  or  two  hired  men.  I  have  a  flock 
of  hens,  and  a  vegetable  and  flower  garden,  and  we 
own  the  bees  together. 

Of  course  I  am  busy  and  many  times  tired,  but  my 
husband  and  I  are  equal  parti} ers  in  this  firm,  and  I 
have  a  washing  machine  and  wringer,  creamery  cans, 
etc.  And  John  would  be  the  first  to  tell  me  to  let  Mrs. 
M.  who  lives  close  to  us  and  takes  in  work,  do  the 
washing,  if  1  were  not  as  well  as  usual. 

Right  here  let  me  say  that  I  have  no  pity  at  all  for 
the  woman  who  is  a  slave  to  her  husband’s  whims  and 
notions,  nor  do  I  believe  there  is  any  need  of  it,  if  she 
has  womanly  tact  and  a  genuine  love  for  the  man  of 
her  choice.  My  husband  is  as  “set”  as  a  man  can  be; 
he  is  a  man  who  would  be  a  pig-headed  tyrant,  if  his 
wife  tried  to  “boss”  him;  yet  there  never  was  a  more 
loving,  indulgent  husband  in  the  world  than  he  has 
always  been  to  me.  At  the  same  time,  I  know  plenty 
of  women  who  I  am  sure  couldn't  live  with  him  a 
month.  When  we  were  first  married  I  used  to  fear 
lest  he  should  get  angry  at  me  for  something;  but  now 
I  never  think  of  such  a  thing.  I  pull  his  hair,  and  call 
him  names,  just  when  I  please  to  do  so,  and  with  a 
certainty  that  I  shall  be  rewarded  by  getting  a  big 
kiss,  or  a  loving  “My  little  old  woman!”  that  makes 
me  feel  good,  for  I  love  him  too,  and  why  shouldn’t  I  ? 
I  was  married  at  27;  that  was  eight  years  ago,  and 
never,  in  the  best  of  my  girlish  days,  was  I  pretty  ; 
but  John  thinks  my  thin  face  and  skeleton  hands  are 
just  perfect.  I  tell  him  he  is  a  big  goose,  a  dunce,  and 
all  that,  but  I  like  to  know  he  thinks  so  all  the  same. 

Now  I  don’t  believe  there  is  one  of  you  wives,  who 
if  you  will  take  the  trouble  to  study  your  husbands  a 
little,  and  take  the  way  with  them  that  your  womanly 
quick  tact  and  instinct  say  is  right,  will  not  find  ample 
compensation  in  increased  comfort  and  peace  in  the 
home  nest.  But  this  is  a  lecture  I  did  not  at  all  intend 
to  deliver  when  I  began  :  all  this  is  by  the  way. 

I  started  to  tell  you  some  simple  ways  of  beautifying 
the  plainest  home.  Never  mind  if  your  house  is  not 
painted  with  as  fine  a  coat  as  your  next  neighbor  can 
afford.  Surround  it  with  vines  of  luxurious  habits  of 
growth,  and  then  be  sure  the  conditions  are  favorable 
for  them  ;  and  in  a  year  or  two,  when  your  neighbor’s 
fine  coat  of  paint  is  dazzling,  your  little  cottage  will 
be  a  shady  bower  of  vines  and  blossoms,  and  filled 


with  the  faint,  sweet  perfume  of  growing  things 
Flies  will  not  approve  of  your  shaded  rooms ;  they 
would  much  rather  lie  in  wait  for  the  screen  door  to 
open  at  this  same  neighbor's  where  there  is  no  way  of 
darkening  and  cooling  the  rooms  but  by  curtains  and 
shutters.  And  if  you  are  in  doubt  as  to  which  way  is 
best  and  most  pleasant  in  hot  weather,  just  call  on 
the  lady  of  your  acquaintance  who  owns  the  grandest 
and  most  fashionable  home,  and  from  there  come  and 
take  a  seat  in  my  cosy  parlor,  where  the  shades  are 
rolled  to  the  very  tops  of  the  windows,  the  curtains 
are  tied  back,  and  the  broad  green  leaves  are  dancing 
in  every  breeze.  The  door,  too,  stands  open  on  a  porch 
covered  with  prosaic  grape  vines,  and  so  cool,  so 
hidden  from  the  sun,  that  in  bright  weather  we  can 
leave  the  screen  open  with  impunity.  Of  course  if  rain 
is  threatening  we  have  to  be  more  careful,  as  the  flies 
will  then  crowd  in  at  any  opening. 

A  few  cents  in  the  spring  will  hire  some  stray  boy, 
if  you  have  none  of  your  own,  to  dig  up  some  nice  deep 
beds  under  the  windows,  around  the  porch,  or  at  the 
edge  of  the  veranda,  and  if  the  soil  is  poor,  it  may  be 
removed  entirely,  and  good,  rich  soil  put  in  its  place. 
Now  plant  the  vines,  choosing  such  as  thrive  best  in 
your  locality,  and  take  care  of  them  ;  any  woman  can 
do  this  and  find  herself  better  for  the  out-door  exer¬ 
cise.  Soap  suds  and  dish-water  applied  freely  in  dry 
weather  will  help  growth  greatly,  and  if  you  were  to 
top-dress  the  beds  occasionally  with  phosphate  or 
guano,  when  John  has  them  temptingly  around,  you 
would  not  be  sorry  afterward. 

Give  each  one  of  the  children  a  bed  in  the  yard,  keep¬ 
ing  one  for  yourself ;  then,  with  a  little  advice  and 
encouragement,  they  will  give  all  the  care  and  culti¬ 
vation  they  require.  Let  each  child  select  from  a 
catalogue  such  seeds  as  he  may  fancy,  if  suitable,  and, 
if  he  is  allowed  to  start  slips  and  seeds  in  the  house  in 
readiness  for  the  planting  time,  the  beginning,  at 
least,  will  be  good.  Try  to  foster  a  love  for  pansies  in 
one  child,  and  explain  to  him  why  a  partly-shaded  bed 
is  best  for  them  ;  tell  him  that  a  dressing  of  leaf-mold, 
or  dry  muck  will  make  the  pretty  faces  larger.  And 
when  you  work  at  your  own  bed,  take  pains  to  show 
the  lad  how  to  dig  among  the  roots  without  hurting 
them — an  old  caseknife  is  a  good  implement  to  use.  If 
you  have  a  particularly  shady  corner,  devote  it  to 
ferns,  day-lilies,  lilies  of  the  valley,  forget-me-nots,  etc. 

But  there  is  no  end  to  the  pretty  plans  for  utilizing 
each  bit  of  earth.  Of  one  thing  1  am  sure  :  if  you  once 
begin  a  flower  garden,  you  will  want  each  year  to  add 
something  to  it  ;  and  each  jmar  your  reward  will  be 
sweet  and  ample.  f.  h. 

Hints  and  Recipes  From  R.  N.-Y. 
Readers. 

EEING  that  a  Rural  writer  is  not  in  favor  of 
laying  down  newspapers  to  save  the  floor  from 
soil,  grease,  etc.,  I  will  suggest  something  which  she 
may  approve. 

We  have  for  the  past  few  years  used  the  common 
sheathing  paper,  such  as  is  used  on  the  outside  of 
houses,  between  the  boards  and  clapboards;  not  the 
tarred  paper.  You  can  have  it  in  strips  just  right  for 
the  room;  then  when  the  dirty  work  is  ended  you  can 
easily  roll  up  the  paper,  and  the  dirt  is  all  removed, 
without  the  usual  hard  labor  of  mopping,  or  scrubbing 
the  floor.  h.  h.  batchelder. 

I  have  tried  different  recipes  for  tapioca  pudding 
but  find  none  that  I  like  as  well  as  the  following: 

Tapioca  Pudding. — Soak  three  tablespoonfuls  of 
pearl  tapioca  in  water  overnight.  Pour  off  the  water; 


Your  druggist  does  not  spread  his 
plasters  or  gelatine-coat  his  pills.  He 
knows  that  such  work  is  better  done  in  a 
factory. 

Some  try  to  make  an  Emulsion  of  cod- 
liver  oil ;  but  they  cannot  make  one  like 
Scott’s  Emulsion — they’ll  find  it  out  some 
day. 

There  is  no  secret  in  what  it  is  made 
of ;  there  is  a  knack  in  making  it.  That 
knack  is  Scott’s  Emulsion. 

There  is  a  book  on  careful  living  that 
you  ought  to  read.  Shall  we  send  it  ?  Free. 

Scott  &  Bowne,  Chemists,  132  South  5th  Avenue,  New  York. 

Your  druggist  keeps  Scott’s  Emulsion  of  cod-liver  oil— all  druggists 
everywhere  do  *1 
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put  the  tapioca  in  a  quart  of  boiling-  milk 
in  a  pail  and  set  in  a  kettle  of  boiling 
water) ;  boil  10  minutes.  Beat  the  yolks 
of  three  eggs  with  one  cupful  sugar;  add 
to  it  three  tablespoonfuls  of  prepared 
cocoanut;  stir  this  in  and  boil  with  the 
above  five  minutes  longer;  add  one  table¬ 
spoonful  corn  starch  and  one  of  flour, 
moistened.  Beat  whites  of  eggs  to  a  stiff 
froth  with  three  tablespoonfuls  of  sugar, 
and  put  over  the  pudding;  flavor  both 
pudding  and  frosting,  sprinkle  with 
cocoanut  and  put  in  oven  to  brown:  this 
makes  enough  for  nine  persons,  provided 
they  don't  call  for  the  second  dish. 

I  agree  with  Grace  Hamilton  about 
Graham  gems.  I  had  the  same  experi¬ 
ence  she  had.  I  tried  Ermentine  Young's 
recipe  for  ginger  cookies  and  found  them 
excellent.  mrs.  lewis  j.  clifton. 

Potato  Salad. — Place  layers  of  cold 
sliced  potatoes  and  onions  alternately  in 
a  dish,  seasoning  with  salt  and  pepper. 
Slice  one  or  two  hard-boiled  eggs  over 
the  top.  Boil  some  vinegar,  beat  one 
egg,  stir  the  two  together,  and  pour  over 
the  salad. 

A  Good,  Cheap  Cake. — One  egg,  one 
cupful  of  sugar,  one  of  water,  or  milk, 
one  tablespoonful  of  butter,  two  tea¬ 
spoonfuls  of  baking  powder,  two  cupfuls 
of  flour.  Flavor,  and  bake  in  two  layers, 
using  jelly  or  frosting  between. 

Molasses  Cake. — One  cupful  of  brown 
sugar,  two-thirds  of  a  cupful  of  molasses, 
one  of  lard,  two  of  buttermilk  and  one 
teaspoonful  of  soda ;  flour  to  make  it 
rather  stiff. 

To  Mend  Stockings. — If  there  are 
large  holes  on  knee  or  heel,  cover  with 
mosquito  netting  on  the  wrong  side,  and 
darn  on  the  right  side.  This  keeps  the 
shape  well,  and  makes  the  work  far 
easier.  mrs.  c.  e.  V. 

The  Needle  as  a  Means  of 
Support. 

WHEN  an  inexperienced  woman  is 
obliged  to  face  the  world  in  quest 
of  a  living  she  surely  “  takes  her  life  in 
her  hand.”  The  old  saying  about  “  love 
in  a  cot  ”  is  all  very  well  if  you  have  the 
cot;  but  it  is  nearly  as  true,  if  not  so  trite 
to  say:  “  no  cot,  no  love.”  The  following 
is  a  brief  summary  of  how  one  woman 
with  no  capital  except  two  children  won 
her  way.  When  first  thrown  on  her  own 
resources  she  maintained  herself  for  a 
short  time  crocheting  for  a  firm.  The 
needle  flew,  and  the  eyes  grew  dim,  but 
all  too  dim  to  proceed  further.  “  New 
fields  must  be  sought,  new  victories 
won.” 

A  partner  was  decided  on,  and  a  friend 
in  distress  was  soon  secured.  The  latter 
also  being  blessed  with  two  children,  no 
jealousy  about  numbers  could  exist. 
They  decided  to  take  an  article  to  sell, 
and  to  canvass  by  turns;  while  one  was 
away  the  other  was  to  care  for  the 
quartette.  But  neither  of  our  ladies 
liked  her  occupation,  so  they  concluded 
to  change  for  sewing;  “  Easier  said  than 
done;”  how  to  obtain  the  sewing  was  the 
question?  One  first  offered  to  sew  for 
skimmilk,  but  ah  no,  my  dear  lady!  you 
reckon  without  your  host  when  you  run 
after  your  customers  ;  you  must  make 
them  run  after  you.  Then  she  sallied 
forth  to  borrow  a  chart,  but  as  this  (like 
many  others)  was  without  merit,  it  was 
soon  returned.  More  people  were  ap¬ 
plied  to  for  work,  but  all  to  no  purpose. 

The  case  was  now  getting  desperate, 
finances  were  reduced  to  pence;  however, 
the  greater  the  need,  the  deeper  the 
scheme.  It  was  plain  that  the  work  could 
not  be  begged,  borrowed  nor  stolen  ;  it 
must  be  earned.  One  would  now  stay 
home  as  at  first,  while  the  other  with  her 


When  Baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castorla, 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castorla, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castorla, 
When  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Castorla 


canvassing  article  went  out  to  advertise 
the  sewing,  or  simply  to  advise  the  public 
of  the  change  of  business.  This  was  the 
dawn  of  plenty  of  work.  The  coveted 
skim-milk  customer  was  obliged  to  look 
further  to  get  her  first  calico  made,  on 
account  of  the  rush,  although  “  the  rush’’ 
was  barely  enough  to  keep  my  ladies 
busy  ;  but  this  was  one  way  of  advertis¬ 
ing,  apparently  no  zeal  about  any  more 
to  do.  Let  people  beg  a  little  to  get  their 
work  done. 

But  I  hear  you  say,  “  How  could  you 
make  dresses  without  experience  ?  ” 
How  can  an  artisan  begin  business  with¬ 
out  learning  a  trade  ;  he  cannot,  unless 
he  be  brave  as  a  woman  !  An  old  (out  of 
date)  chart  served  in  part  for  a  show,  a 
pattern  was  used  (afterwards  patterns  ; ) 
but  the  fit  came  out  of  the  brain  ;  and 
sometimes  it  was  equal  to  fits.  Some  talk 
of  cutting  and  fitting  as  an  art ;  but  the 
art  of  these  ladies  was  cutting  and  rip¬ 
ping.  As  to  draping,  while  one  was  pa¬ 
tiently  draping  up  one  side,  the  other 
was  zealously  undoing  the  other.  The 
wonder  was  that  the  garment  was  ever 
finished,  but  it  had  to  go  out  sooner  or 
later,  done  or  undone,  as  the  pay  (some¬ 
times  cord  wood  and  apple-butter)  must 
come. 

As  the  first  customers  seldom  returned, 
it  was  sometimes  necessary  to  do  as  the 
miller  of  Dee  :  “  Go  out  for  a  walk,  a 
nice  cool  walk,”  (to  gain  a  few  new  vic¬ 
tims.)  The  fits  and  misfits  were  not  a 
pleasure,  but  to  keep  the  heart  from 
drooping,  they  sometimes  caused  not  a 
little  pleasantry,  and  often  a  great  deal 
of  prayer.  If  money  and  time  had  been 
at  our  ladies’  service,  there  might  have 
been  some  practice  outside  of  the  pa¬ 
tients  ;  but  as  time  passed  in  the  work, 
experience  proved  a  very  good  and  com¬ 
petent  teacher.  You  have  all  heard  of 
the  Knights  of  Labor,  but  our  heroines 
belonged  to  the  days  and  nights  of  labor. 

A  few  apparently  good  folks  came  (out 
of  pity  for  themselves)  to  get  their  work 
done  cheaply ;  from  some  of  them  came 
the  withering  remarks  that  make  people 
feel  small.  One  never-to-be-forgotten 
expression  was  from  a  good  sister  who 
remarked,  on  a  Saturday  evening,  that 
to-morrow  would  be  a  day  of  rest  for  all 
the  oxen  and  asses,  etc.  Whereupon  one 
of  my  kind  hearted  dressmakers  asked 
her  if  she  was  tired. 

A  bit  of  advice  :  Don’t  let  people  pity 
you.  Don't  expect  help  from  any  one  ; 
don’t  hint  that  it  would  be  acceptable. 
Keep  your  own  counsel.  Don’t  go 
looking  sad  and  melancholy.  Gold¬ 
smith  says  the  very  elocuence  of  a  poor 
man  is  disgusting  ;  to  ward  off  the  gripe 
of  poverty,  you  must  pretend  to  be 
a  stranger  to  her.  “  Friendship  and  pity 
are  passions  incompatible  with  each 
other.”  MARY  ANN. 

The  Sitting-Room  and 
Children. 

ONCE  heard  an  able  speaker  say  that 
what  he  liked  most  to  see  growing  on 
the  farm  was  a  family  of  healthy,  happy 
children.  Surely  G.  A.  H.  It.,  writing  in 
The  Rural  of  February  20,  does  not  live 
on  the  farm  and  is  not  surrounded  by  chil¬ 
dren,  or  that  sitting-room  of  hers  would 
have  to  be  thoroughly  swept  oftener  than 
once  in  six  weeks. 

In  our  family  of  12—10  at  home— the 
sitting-room  has  to  be  thoroughly  cleaned 
every  morning  and  is  brushed  up  two  or 
three  times  during  the  day.  Of  evenings 
the  children  are  busy  making  pop-guns, 
corn-stalk  fiddles,  etc.  Lessons  and  read¬ 
ing  do  not  take  up  the  whole  evening  and 
the  young  people  must  be  occupied. 
Sometimes  private  theatricals  are  held 
in  one  corner. 

Only  the  one  who  cleans  the  room  the 
next  morning  knows  how  many  of  the 
pop-guns  made  were  failures,  how  many 
of  the  ram-rods  broke  before  they  had 
sent  the  well  chewed  wads  whizzing  to 
the  mark. 

No  tongue  is  needed  to  tell  the  dis¬ 
appointment  of  the  boy  whose  corn-stalk 


fiddle  wouldn’t  play,  although  he  used 
the  rosin  freely.  There  it  lies  in  the 
corner,  a  discarded  plaything  ;  but  the 
making  of  it  formed  an  evening’s  employ¬ 
ment. 

Shall  we  deprive  them  of  their  pleas¬ 
ures  just  to  save  cleaning  a  room  ?  Must 
we  have  them  sit  still  like  grown  folks 
and  thus  keep  the  sitting-room  tidy  ? 

It  will  be  but  a  short  time  when  the 
children  will  be  grow  n  and  will  leave 
the  home  roof ;  but  if  thc.y  cannot  look 
back  on  the  tidiest  and  neatest  of  sitting- 
rooms  their  momories  will  ever  recall 
the  happy,  contented  evenings  spent 
there. 

We  wear  out  a  strong  rag  carpet  every 
two  years  on  our  sitting-room.  In  the 
spring  a  new  carpet  is  put  down  ;  in  the 
fall  it  is  taken  up,  cleaned,  turned  and 
again  put  down.  The  next  spring  it  is 
again  taken  up,  washed,  and  relaid.  In 
the  fall  it  is  again  turned  and  put  down 
and  lasts  until  spring  when  it  is  banished 
to  the  kitchen  or,  more  often,  cut  in 
pieces  to  be  used  as  “  lay  down  strips” 
to  wipe  muddy  feet  on,  etc.  Its  place  is 
taken  by  a  new  carpet.  We  can  make  a 
rag  carpet  at  a  cost  of  $5.12  for  twenty- 
five  yards.  farmer’s  girl. 

*  *  * 

Bedroom  Carpets. — There  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  way  of  laying  bedroom  carpets  in 
houses  where  rugs  are  not  the  rule. 
Fasten  small,  strong  hooks  in  the  base¬ 
board,  close  to  the  floor,  and  on  the 
edge  of  the  carpet  sew  corresponding 
rings.  Slip  the  rings  over  the  hooks  and 
the  carpet  is  securely  laid.  Of  course  a 
few  tacks  must  be  put  where  the  carpet 
crosses  a  doorway,  but  these  are  quickly 
removed.  By  this  method,  wliicji  is  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  sleeping-rooms  j> f  many 
hotels,  a  carpet  may  frequently-,  oe  taken 
up,  thoroughly  shaken  and  replaced, 
without  much  more  labor  than  would  be 
required  to  sweep  it  while  on  the  floor. 
So  says  Good  Housekeeping. 

We  see  no  reason  why  this  method 
should  not  be  used  for  laying  any  carpet 
that  needs  to  be  relaid  often.  The  only 
palpable  objection  is  that  the  floor  cov¬ 
ering  may  not  thus  fit  closely  enough  to 
the  bases  to  suit  the  ideas  of  the  particu¬ 
lar  housewife.  The  hooks  and  rings 
come  for  this  special  purpose,  although 
it  may  be  that  small  stores  would  not 
have  them  in  stock.  The  merchant  would, 
no  doubt,  send  for  them  on  application 
from  a  customer. 
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Some  Valuable  Books 
Worth  Far  More 
than  they  Cost. 


FRUITS,  ETC. 

A  B  C  of  Strawberry  Culture.  Terry .  $0.40 

American  Grape-Growing  and  Wine-Making. 

Husmann .  1.50 

Apple  Culture,  Field  Notes  on.  Bailey.  (1)0  p. ;  111.)  .75 

Cranberry  Culture.  White.  (Ill.) .  1.25 

Cape  Cod  Cranberries.  Webb.  Paper . 40 

Florida  Fruits.  Harcourt.  (350  p.) .  1.25 

Fruit  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America.  Downing. 

(1,500  p.;  111.) .  5.00 

Grape-Growers’  Guide.  Chorlton.  (211  p.) . 75 

Grape  Culture.  Tryon . 25 

Grape  Culturist.  Fuller.  (288  p.;  111).  .  1.50 

Hand-Book  of  Tree  Planting.  Eggleston.  (120  p.)  .75 

How  to  Grow  Strawberries.  Knapp . 25 

Miniature  Fruit  Garden.  Rivers .  1.00 

Orange  Culture.  Moore .  1.00 

Peach  Culture.  Fulton.  (200  p.) .  1.50 

Peach,  Pear,  Qulnco  and  Nut  Trees,  Culture  of. 

Black.  (100  p.) .  1.50 

Pear  Culture  for  Profit.  Quinn.  (136  p.y. .  1.00 

Propagation,  Art  of.  Jenkins . 30 

Quince  Culture.  Meech.  (143  p.) .  1.00 

Small  Fruits,  Success  with.  Roe .  1.60 

Small  Fruit  Culturist.  Fuller .  1.50 

VEGETABLES. 

Asparagus  Culture.  Barnes  A  Robinson . 50 

Cabbages.  Gregory.  (25  p.) . 30 

Carrots  and  Mangold-Wurtzels . 30 

Cauliflowers.  Brill . 20 

Celery  Growing  and  Marketing:  A  Success. 

Stewart .  1.00 

Farm  Gardening  and  Seed  Growing.  Brill .  1.00 

Gardening  for  Profit.  Henderson .  2.00 

Garden— How  to  Make  It  Pay  Greiner.  (2G0  p. ; Ill.)  2.00 

Melons,  How  to  Grow  for  Market.  Burpee . 30 

Mushroom  Culture.  Falconer .  1.50 

Onion  Culture  (The  New.)  Greiner . 50 

Onion-Raising.  Gregory . 30 

Onions:  How  to  Grow  for  Market.  Burpee . 26 

Peanut  Plant.  Jones . 50 

Squashes.  Gregory . 30 

Sweet  Potato  Culture.  Fltz . 00 

LIVE  STOCK,  POULTRY,  ETC. 

A  B  C  of  Bee  Culture.  Root .  1.25 

Butter  Making.  Valentino  (English) . 35 

Dairyman’s  Manual.  Stewart .  2.00 

Feeding  Animals.  Stewart .  2.00 

Manual  of  the  Apiary.  Cook .  1.50 

Milch  Cows  and  Dairy  Farming.  Flint . 2.00 

Harris  on  the  Pig.  Joseph  Harris . 1.50 

Shepherd’s  Manual.  8tewart .  1.50 

Swine  Husbandry.  Coburn .  1.75 

Veterinary  Adviser.  James  Law . 3.00 


AYER’S  PILLS 

cure 

constipation, 
dyspepsia,  jaundice, 
sick  headache. 

THE  BEST 

remedy  for 
all  disorders  of 
the  stomach,  liver, 
and  bowels. 

Every  Dose  Effective 

•  •••«••••  i 

•Tuft’s  Tiny  Pills* 

M  enable  the  dyspeptic  to  eat  whatever 
he  wishes.  They  cause  the  food  to  as- 

•  si in ilate  and  nourish  the  body,  give 
appetite  and  develop  flesh.  Price,  85 
cents.  Exact  size  shown  in  border. 

•••••••••• 


BOILING  WATER  OR  MILK. 

EPPS’S 

GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 

COCOA 

LABELLED  «  LB.  TINS  ONLY. 


liflKTC  8AYS  SHE  CANNOT  SEE  HOW 
flirt  YOU  DO  IT  FOR  THE  MONEY. 
1 1  9  8°ys  a  Improved  Oxford  Singer 

ylfc  Sewing  Machine;  perfect  working,  reli¬ 
able,  finely  finished,  adapted  to  light  and  heavy 
work,  with  a  complete  «etof  the  latest  improved 
attachments  free.  Each  machine  guaranteed  for  5 
years.  Buy  direct  from  our  factory,  and  save  dealers 
and  agents  profit.  Send  'or  FREE  CATALOGUE. 
OXFORD  MFC.  COMPANY,  DKP’T  «  32  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


A  B  C  of  Carp  Culture.  Terry . 35 

Agriculture.  Storer.  (2  vols) .  5.00 

Azalea  Culture.  Halllday.  (Price,  $2.)  Our 

special  price . 1.00 

Barn  Plans  and  Outbuildings .  1.50 

Botany.  Lessons  in.  Gray.  (226  p.;  111.) . 1.50 

Botany.  Manual  of.  Gray.  (800  p.;  plates) 2.00 

Bulbs.  Rand.  (350  p.;  111.) .  2.50 

Camellia  Culture.  Halllday .  1.00 

Cactaceous  Plants.  Castle . 50 

Chrysanthemums.  Burbtdge . . 1,50 

Culture  of  Farm  Crops.  Stewart . .  1.50 

Draining  for  Profit  and  Health.  Waring  . 1.50 

Ensilage  and  Silos.  Colcord .  ..  1.00 

Every  Woman  Her  Own  Flower  Gardener.  Daisy 

Eyebright . 1.00 

Fertilizers.  Gregory . 40 

Gardening  for  Pleasure.  Henderson .  2.00 

Grasses  and  Forage  Plants.  Flint .  2.00 

Grasses.  How  to  Know  Them  by  Their  Leaves. 

McAlplne  . 1.00 

Hand-Book  of  Plants.  Henderson.  (520  p.;  HIj.  4.00 

Home  Acre.  Roe .  1.50 

Home  Floriculture.  Rexford .  1.50 

Home  Florist,  The.  Long .  1.50 

Hop  Culture . 50 

How  Crops  Feed.  Johnson.  (400  p. ;  ill.) . 2. 00 

How  Crops  Grow.  Johnson.  (375  p.)  . 2.00 

How  Plants  Grow  Gray.  (216  p.;  111.) .  1.00 

How  the  Farm  Pays.  Henderson  &  Crozler . 2.50 

Insects  Injurious  to  Plants.  Saunders.  (425  p. ;  111.)  2.00 

Insects,  Injurious.  Treat.  (270  p.;  111.) .  2.00 

Irrigation  for  Farm,  Garden  and  Orchard.  Stew¬ 
art . 1.50 

Landscape  Gardening.  Parsons . 3.50 

Manures,  Book  on.  Harris.  (350  p.) .  I.75 

Nature’s  Serial  Story.  Roe  .  2.50 

Nitrate  of  Soda  for  Manure.  Harris . 10 

Orchid  Culture.  Rand .  3. 00 

Ornamental  Gardening.  Long .  2.00 

Practical  Floriculture.  Henderson .  1.50 

Practical  Forestry.  Fuller.  (280  p.;  111.) .  1.50 

Preparing  Vegetables  for  the  Table . 50 

Rhododendrons .  1.50 

Roses  In  the  Garden  and  Under  Glass.  Rider. 

(English) . . 

Rural  Essays.  Downing . 3. 00 

Talks  Afield.  Bailey  .  1.00 

The  Dog.  Youatt .  2.50 

Timbers  and  How  to  Grow  Them.  Uartlg _  .75 

The  Rose:  Its  Cultivation,  Varieties,  etc.  EU- 

wanger .  1.25 

The  Silo  and  Silage.  A.  J.  Cook . 25 

The  Trees  of  Northwestern  America.  Newhall.  2.50 
Truck  Farming  at  the  South.  Oemler... .  1.50 
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Sending  Money.— We  guarantee  that  all  money 
sent  by  postal  or  express  money  order,  registered  let¬ 
ter,  or  bank  draft  on  New  York,  shall  be  at  our  risk. 
Money  sent  in  local  checks,  postal  notes  or  currency, 
Is  at  the  sender’s  risk.  Canadian  remittances  should 
all  be  in  money  orders.  Make  all  orders  and  drafts 
payable  to  The  Rural  Publishing  Company. 

The  Date  Label  on  the  Paper— The  number 
on  the  address  label  Indicates  the  date  to  which  the 
subscription  is  paid.  Thus,  the  number  2,207  corre¬ 
sponds  with  the  number  under  the  title  on  the  first 
page  of  this  issue  and  means  that  the  subscription  ex¬ 
pires  this  week.  By  examining  these  numbers  from 
time  to  time  the  date  for  renewal  is  easily  deter¬ 
mined. 

Acknowledgments  of  money  received  for  sub¬ 
scriptions  are  made  by  the  change  In  the  address  labels 
as  above  Indicated.  A  full  week  must  always  be 
allowed  for  changes  In  the  labels,  and  often  two  or 
three  weeks  in  the  busy  season. 

Discontinuances.— Subscribers  wishing  the  paper 
stopped  at  the  expiration  of  the  time  paid  for,  should 
notify  us  to  that  effect,  otherwise  we  shall  consider 
It  their  wish  to  have  it  continued. 

For  Changes  of  Address  subscribers  must  send 
us  both  the  old  and  new  addresses. 


The  Presidential  Campaign 

From  now  to  November  the  interest  in 
the  coming1  Presidential  election  will  in¬ 
crease  from  week  to  week.  That  our 
readers  may  have  the  best  information 
obtainable  on  both  sides  of  the  one  par¬ 
amount  issue  of  the  campaign,  the  tariff, 
we  have  arranged  to  supply  them  with 
the  weekly  issues  of  the  giants  of  the 
political  press,  as  follows  : 

The  New  York  Weekly  World,  tariff 
reform,  will  be  sent  from  receipt  of 
order  until  after  the  November  election, 
together  with  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
to  January  1,  1893,  for  only  $1, 

1  he  New  York  Weekly  Tribune,  high  pro¬ 
tective  tariff,  with  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  same  time,  $1.15;  or  The  New 
York  Weekly  Press,  the  brightest  of  the 
younger  protection  papers,  with  The 
Rural  New-Yorker,  $1. 

To  the  great  mass  of  our  subscribers 
who  have  already  paid  for  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  for  all  of  1892,  we  will 
furnish  the  World  alone,  as  above,  for 
40  cents ;  the  Tribune  for  55  cents ;  the 
Press  for  45  cents. 

We  prefer  the  “  club  ”  arrangement,  as 
the  reduced-price  offers  are  made  for  the 
express  purpose  of  inducing  you  to  get 
us  one  or  more  short-time  subscriptions. 
If  you  want  to  read  both  sides,  as  you 
ought,  send  $2  and  two  new  names  for 
The  Rural  New-Y7orker  to  January  1, 
and  either  two  of  the  other  papers  named 
will  be  sent  to  you. 


JUST 

THE 

THING 

FOR 

LEARNERS. 

THE  NEW  BOTANY.  —  A  Lecture  on 

the  Best  Method  of  Studying  and  Teaching 
Botany.  Valuable  to  Students  and  Amateurs, 
being  a  Useful  Guide  in  Studying  “The  Beauti¬ 
ful  Science.”  By  W.  J.  Beal  (M.Sc  ,  Ph  D.), 
Professor  of  Botany,  Agricultural  College.  Michi¬ 
gan.  Third  Edition,  Enlarged  and  Revised. 
Price,  2o  cents. 
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AGRICULTURAL.  NEWS. 

The  dairymen  of  Massachusetts  have  succeeded  in 
convicting  a  peddler  of  illegally  selling  hog  butter, 
and  propose  now  to  go  on  with  the  fight. 

The  summer  meeting  and  exhibition  of  the  Indiana 
Horticultural  Society  will  be  held  at  the  Purdue  Uni¬ 
versity,  Lafayette,  Thursday  and  Friday,  June  9 
and  10. 

The  Delaware  peach  crop  will  be  an  average.  In 
some  sections  the  buds  have  been  killed,  but  there 
will  be  enough  left.  Other  peach-growing  sections 
will  have  a  moderate  crop. 

Selectman  8.  Byron  Brownson,  of  Ansonia,  Conn., 
has  two  remarkable  eggs.  One  measures  seven 
inches  around  the  longest  way  and  the  other  \%  inch. 
Both  were  laid  by  the  same  hen  on  the  same  day. 

Thebe's  a  movement  In  Congress  to  repeal  the 
half  a  cent  per  pound  duty  put  on  refined  sugar 
by  the  McKinley  Tariff,  in  order  to  give  foreign  re¬ 
fined  sugar  a  chance  to  compete  with  the  Trust 
product. 

Reports  from  every  county  in  South  Carolina  show 
that  there  has  been  a  great  falling  off  in  the  cotton 
acreage.  In  some  sections  it  will  amount  to  5  to  10 
per  cent;  in  others  to  50  per  cent,  and  some  large 
planters  haven’t  set  out  an  acre. 

Deputy  United  States  marshals  are  warning  the 
rustlers  of  Johnson  County,  Wy.,  against  conducting 
or  participating  in  round-ups  other  than  those  au¬ 
thorized  by  United  States  officers.  United  states 
District  Judge  Rlter  has  granted  an  injunction. 

Many  complaints  of  drenching  rains  and  floods 
early  in  the  week  from  the  Mississippi  Valley,  with 
great  destruction  of  property  and  the  loss  of  many 
human  lives.  Spring  seeding  has  been  much  delayed 
in  the  spring  wheat  belt  and  is  still  unfinished  in 
North  Dakota. 

Planters  in  many  parts  of  Arkansas  are  greatly 
alarmed  at  the  exodus  of  negroes  who  are  leaving 
the  State  in  large  numbers  so  that  the  planters  are 
very  short-handed.  Several  recent  lynchings  and 
other  outrages  on  colored  folks  have  determined 
thousands^  negroes  to  leave. 

Imports  of  American  cattle,  sheep  and  dead  meats 
into  Liverpool,  England,  during  the  first  three 
months  of  the  current  year  were  50,167  cattle,  2,831 
sheep,  and  215,173  quarters  dressed  beef.  This  is  an 
increase  over  the  same  period  of  1891  of  9,443  cattle 
and  1,677  quarters  of  beef. 

The  New  Nation  proposes  a  milk  delivery  by  muni¬ 
cipal  authority,  as  the  mail  is  delivered  by  the  gen¬ 
eral  government.  It  sees  no  other  way  to  prevent 
fraud.  There  is  quite  a  widespread  opinion  that  gov¬ 
ernment  or  the  people  as  a  whole  can  do  a  good  many 
things  better  than  they  are  now  done  by  individual 
effort. 

The  Cummiugton,  Mass.,  creamery  made  22,150 
pounds  of  butter  in  March,  which  was  sold  at  26centB 
per  pound  and  netted  the  patrons  23  cents.  For  the 
year  ending  March  31  it  made  201,711  pounds,  which 
were  sold  on  an  average  for  26  cents  per  pound  and 
netted  the  patrons,  of  whom  there  are  126,  22.5  cents 
per  pound. 

The  other  day  the  steamship  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
from  Wellington,  New  Zealand,  arrived  at  Liverpool, 
England,  with  860  packages,  or  about  25  tons,  of  choice 
antipodlan  fresh  butter,  the  first  shipment  ever  made 
from  those  islands.  It  arrived  in  good  condition  in 
the  refrigerator  room,  and  met  with  much  favor  in 
the  London  market.  Colonial  butter  is  likely  hence¬ 
forth  to  form  an  important  feature  in  the  English 
markets. 

Mr.  John  Smith,  formerly  a  corn  merchant  in  Liver¬ 
pool,  has  settled  at  Cotton,  some  16  miles  from  Bris¬ 
bane,  Queensland,  and  is  devoting  his  attention  to 
the  production  of  eucalyptus  honey  on  his  farm.  The 
position  of  his  place  is  favorable  to  this  industry. 
His  bees  cull  the  juicy  sweets  from  the  flowers  of  the 
eucalyptus,  and  care  is  exercised  that  the  product  of 
their  work  is  prepared  in  the  best  possible  manner. 

It  will  be  good  news  to  influenza  sufferers  to  know 
that  this  product,  which  contains  all  the  essential 
qualities  of  the  eucalyptus,  is  believed  to  be  effica¬ 
cious  as  a  preventive  of  the  disease. 

A  Cattle  Men's  Congress  was  held  the  other  day  at 
Ogden,  Utah,  with  the  purpose  of  uniting  all  existing 
cattle-growers’  associations  in  the  different  States 
and  Territories  into  one  grand  association  with  per¬ 
manent  headquarters  at  Ogden.  An  executive  com¬ 
mittee,  consisting  of  one  delegate  each  from  Nevada, 
Wyoming,  Colorado  and  Utah  has  been  elected,  to 
whom  matters  from  the  subordinate  organizations 
will  be  referred;  resolutions  were  adopted  protesting 
njkiinst  legislation  now  pending  on  the  manufacture 
of»i''omargarine,  providing  for  the  showing  of  hay- 
fed  -tattle  at  the  World’s  Fair,  for  a  record  of  all 
stock  brands  in  the  several  States  and  Territories 
where  subordinate  stock  organizations  exist,  these 
records  to  be  distributed  to  each  secretary  for  mutual 
protection.  Much  sympathy  was  expressed  for  the 
cattlemen  who  recently  failed  in  their  efforts  to  wipe 
out  the  rustlers  of  Wyoming. 

Condensed  Correspondence. 

New  york,  Seneca  County,  May  12.— The  snow 
was  not  all  gone  by  April  1,  but  a  few  hot  days  put 
the  land  into  shape  for  work,  and  a  fair  share  of  the 
sowing  was  done  by  May  1.  The  ground  worked  up 
into  a  splendid  seed  bed,  and,  though  the  weather 
was  cold  and  dry  for  a  while,  the  rain  came  in  season 
to  cause  germination.  The  past  few  days  have  been 
wet  and  cool,  with  frost  some  nights.  Wheat  and 
grass  look  fine  and  spring  grain  gives  good  promise. 
Cherry  trees  are  just  in  bloom  and  promise  an  abund¬ 
ant  yield.  Apple  and  pear  trees  will  bloom  well,  and 
peach  trees  will  produce  a  good  crop  if  not  injured 
later.  We  have  had  some  severe  thunder  storms. 
The  last  did  a  good  deal  of  damage  and  was  accom¬ 
panied  by  some  rain  and,  in  some  places,  high  winds. 
Cattle  are,  for  the  most  part,  in  pasture.  The 
weather-wise  predict  a  frost  on  May  28  on  account  of 
a  fog  on  the  same  date  in  February.  Eggs  have  been 
down  to  12  cents  per  dozen,  but  are  now  selling  at  14 
cents.  Veal  calves  bring  about  four  cents  per  pound. 
Butter  ranges  from  16  to  20  cents,  according  to 
quality,  and  the  man  who  has  yearly  customers  for 
his  butter  at  25  cents  is  fortunate.  This  is  the  only  way 
to  make  money  out  of  butter  here.  S.  a.  little. 
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^  CfsJs?  is  the  latest  (1890)  complete 
Kjfl'  \JVIC  l  Cl  C  map  Qf  ^he  United  States,  and 

the  largest  map  ever  printed  on  one  sheet.  Size,  46x66 
inches,  and  claimed  to  be  the  best  published. 

On  the  Other  Side 

United  States,  of  which  A.  R.  Spofford,  Librarian  of 
Congress,  says  :  “  The  novelty  of  the  plan  exhibiting  by 
graphic  diagrams  a  complete  synchronology  of  American 
political  history  is  carried  out  with  admirable  ingenuity, 
and  the  work  may  fairly  be  termed  a  Breviary  of 
American  Politics.” 

IT  COMPRISES: 


A  Diagram  of  all  the  Political  Parties  11x66. 

A  Diagram  of  all  the  Presidents  and  Cab 
Inets.  5x66. 

A  Diagram  Showing  the  Political  Complex¬ 
ion  of  each  Congress.  2x64. 

A  Diagram  Showing  the  Creeds  of  the  World. 

13x10. 

A  Diagram  “howing  the  Standing  Armies  of 
each  Nation.  13x10. 

A  Diagram  Showing  the  Naval  Tonnage  of 
each  Nation.  13x10. 

A  Complete  Map  of  the  World.  13x20. 

Pictures  of  all  the  Presidents,  from.  WASHINGTON  to  HARRISON 
IT  ALSO  GIVES  IN  BRIEF: 

The  History  of  Colonial  Politics.  (  Valuable  Statistics  on  Debts. 

The  History  of  Revolutionary  Politics.  !  Valuable  Statistics  on  Revenues. 

The  History  of  the  Confederation.  Valuable  Statistics  on  Expenditures. 

The  History  of  the  U.  S.  Governnftent  by  Con-  Issues  of  all  Political  Parties. 


A  Complete  Map  of  the  United  States  (Rand, 
McNally  &  Co.’s,  1890).  46x66. 

A  Map  of  Central  America.  10x13. 

A  Map  of  Alaska.  Klx13. 

A  Map  of  South  Africa,  10x13. 

A  Map  of  Upper  Nubia  and  Habesh  or 
Abyssinia  10x13. 

A  Map  of  Persia,  Afghanistan  and  Beluchis- 
tan.  10x13. 

A  Complete  Map  of  the  Solar  System— best 
ever  made.  13x10. 


fit 

ft 


grrsses. 

The  History  of  the  U.  S.  by  Administrations. 
An  Analysis  of  the  Federal  Government. 


The  History  of  all  Political  Parties  which 
have  existed  in  this  Country. 


i/J  THE  COMPLETE  REVERSIBLE  MAP  is  printed  in  colors  on  both 
3  sides,  is  3  feet  10  inches  by  5  feet  6  inches,  and  is  mounted  on  rollers. 

J  The  regular  retail  price  of  this  combination  map  is  $5.00.  We  have 
J  made  an  arrangement  with  the  publishers,  whereby  our  subscribers  may 
obtain  a  copy,  prepaid,  anywhere  in  the  United  States  for  only  $1.00,  or 
(1.)  With  a  subscription  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  to  January, 
1893,  for  only  $1.75.  Any  present  subscriber  may  send  in  a  new  name 
(with  $1.75),  and  retain  the  map  for  himself. 

(2.)  With  a  year’s  subscription  to  American  Gardening  for  $2  00. 
The  Money  will  be  Refunded  to  any  one  not  perfectly  satisfied  after 
receiving  the  map.  Understand  Fully  that,  no  matter  which  offer  yon 
accept,  we  Prepay  all  Charges  by  express  or  mail  and  guarantee  safe 
delivery  and  perfect  satisfaction,  or  money  refunded. 


Webster’s  Unabridged  Dictionary. 


This  is  the  original  edition  of  1847.  It  is  3%  inches  thick,  eight  inches  wide  and 
10  inches  high,  printed  on  good  paper  and  bound  in  four  volumes  with  heavy 
paper  covers,  rendering  it  strong  and  durable.  (It  is  shown  in  the  right-hand 
half  of  the  engraving.) 

Understand  fully  that  this  is  the  old  original  edition,  and  contains  1,281  pages, 
over  100,000  words  with  definitions  and  derivations,  and  over  300,000  square  inches 
of  printed  matter. 

Safe  delivery  and  satisfaction  guaranteed  ;  money  refunded  if  unsatisfactory. 

We  offer  this  four-volume  edition  of  Webster’s  Unabridged  Dictionary  to  our 
subscribers  only  for  $1.00.  Sent  prepaid,  any  where  in  the  United  States.  In  clubs 
with  a  subscription  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  from  receipt  of  order  to  January,  1893,  for 
only  $1.75.  Keep  the  books  yourself  and  get  a  new  subscription  to  the  paper. 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Times  Building,  New  York. 
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CROP  AND  MARKET  NOTES. 

Beeswax  Is  dull,  the  market  Is  fully  supplied,  sell¬ 
ing  at  from  26  to  28  cents  per  pound. 

The  milk  supply  Is  ample  In  this  city,  and  remains 
quiet  at  2 )4  cents  per  quart  net  to  the  producer. 

Look  out  for  swindling  commission  men.  We  have 
one  In  our  mind’s  eye  just  now  who  will  get  a  gra 
tuitons  advertisement  at  an  early  date  In  our 
columns. 

Potatoes  are  dull  and  low.  With  each  successive 
year  the  early  new  potatoes  come  sooner  and  in 
larger  quantities,  so  much  so  that  by  the  first  of  April 
they  begin  to  seriouslv  affect  the  sale  of  the  old  ones. 

The  New  York  markets  are  fully  supplied  with 
almost  everything  In  the  line  of  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables,  both  seasonable  and  unseasonable.  There  is 
a  steady  improvement  in  the  quality  of  the  vege¬ 
tables  from  the  South. 

The  highest  quotation  for  wheat  flour  at  date  is 
$4.90  and  the  top  price  for  rye  flour  Is  $4.35,  while 
any  quantity  of  good  wheat  flour  is  selling  at  $4. 
and  even  less.  It  looks  as  if  rye  flour  would  In  the 
end  get  on  top.  When  it  does  our  aristocrats  will 
begin  to  eat  it. 

The  butter  market  is  in  a  rather  weak  condition, 
supply  fully  equal  to  demand  and  a  generally  ticklish 
feeling  prevailing.  If  there  was  ever  a  time  when 
care  in  making  was  necessary,  it  is  at  this  season, 
when  any  little  adverse  condition  Is  liable  to  slump 
the  market.  Cheese  is  still  doing  very  well,  propor¬ 
tionately  better  than  butter. 

The  New  York  markets  are  well  supplied  with  as¬ 
paragus.  It  comes  from  North  and  South  Carolina, 
Virginia,  New  Jersey  and  Long  Island.  The  best  Is 
from  Oyster  Bay,  Long  Island,  though  some  of  that 
from  New  Jersey  Is  nearly  or  quite  as  fine.  The 
stalks  are  large  and  succulent,  while  most  of  the 
Southern  article  is  small  and  Inferior.  The  price 
ranges  from  $2  to  $4  per  dozen  bunches. 

The  Farmers'  Gazette,  of  Dublin,  says  the  sale  of 
margarine  for  butter  has  been  steadily  increasing  for 
years  past.  It  Is  sold  In  all  shapes  and  forms  under 
the  guise  of  butter.  You  And  it  in  retail  shops  in  that 
and  every  other  city  and  town  in  Ireland.  Dealers 
during  winter  months  have  baskets  of  it  made  up 
similar  to  ordinary  farmers’  prints  and  rolls,  and 
palm  it  off  as  the  genuine  butter  on  the  innocent 
purchaser.  The  temptation  is  great.  It  is  purchased 
at  about  seven  pence  and  retailed  at  just  double  that 
price. 

*  * 

CATALOGUES  of  all  the  best  Farm 
Books  will  be  sent  free  by  the  publisher 
of  this  paper. 


BIGGS. 

N.  Y.  State  and  Penn,  new  laid  per  doz . 16  @— 

Western  fresh  gathered  choice . 15*i@16 

Western  fresh  gathered,  fair  to  prime . , 

Southern  fresh  gathered . 14  @ll)fc 


buck"  Eggs'.' . .  .7. .  .~r.Y. . . . . . 15  @16 

Goose  .  16  @18 

FEED. 

Bran,  401b . per  cwt.  $  75  @  80 )4 

Middlings,  80  lb .  ,  75  @  8014 

100  lb .  1  00  @ - 

Sharps .  100  @-  — 

Hominy  Chop . ,  80  @  85 

Oil  meal .  1  30  @1  32 

Cotton-seed  meal . .  1  '7  @1  20 

FRUITS— DOMESTIC  DRIED 

Vpples,  evaporated,  1891,  fancy .  594@  6 

Evaporated,  1891,  choice .  514®  5*6 

Evaporated,  1891,  prime .  514®  5*6 

Evaporated,  1891,  common  to  fair .  4  @5 

Southern  sliced,  1891,  fancy .  3  @  314 

Southern  sliced,  1891,  prime .  3  @3*4 

Southern  sliced,  1891,  common  to  fair .  3  @  314 

Ohio  and  Michigan,  quarters,  1891 . -  @  - 

State  and  coarse  cut,  1891 .  3  @  3*4 

Southern  coarse  cut,  1891 .  3  @3*4 

Chopped,  1891 .  1M@  2 

Cores  and  skins,  1891 .  1  @116 

aches,  Del.,  peeled  fancy . 15  @20 

N.  C.  peeled,  fancy .  9  @10 

N.  C.  peeled,  choice .  914@  - 

Southern  peeled,  common  to  prime .  7  @  814 

Raspberries,  1891,  evaporated . 15  @16 

1891,  sun-dried . 15  @  - 

Blackberries,  1891,  per  lb .  214®  - 

Huckleberries,  1891,  per  lb .  8)4®  9  _ 

Cherries,  1891 .  9 

Plums,  State .  4  @414 

Apricots,  Cal.,  1891,  per  lb . -  ....  7  @9 

FURS  AND  SKINS. 

N’n,  W’n 

No.  1  quality.  and  East’n 

Black  Bear . $20  00@35  00 

Cubs  and  yearlings .  6  00@18  00 

Otter .  9  00@11  00 

Beaver,  No.  1 .  6  00@  8  00 

Red  Fox .  1  50@  1  75 


BEANS  AND  PEAS; 

Marrow,  choice,  1891 . 2  00 

Mediums,  choice,  1891 . 1 

Pea,  choice,  1891 . * 

White  Kidney,  choice,  1891 . 2  00 

Red  Kidney,  choice,  1891 . 2  00 

Yellow  Eye,  choice,  1891 . 1  65 

Black  Turtle  Soup,  choice,  1891 .  — 

Lima  beans,  California  (60)  lbs.) . 1  60 

Foreign  medium,  1891 . -  — 

Green  peas,  1891,  bbls.,  per  bush . 1  40 

Green  peas,  1891,  bags,  per  bush . 1  So 

Green  peas,  Scotch,  1891.  bushel . 1  40 

BUTTER. 

STATE  AND  PENN, 


...2  00 

©-  - 

...1  60 

@-  - 

...1  65 

@-  — 

...2  00 

@-  - 

...2  00 

@2  10 

...1  65 

@1  70 
@-  - 

’.‘.‘.l  00 

@1  75 

'.‘.‘.1  40 

@-  - 

...1  35 

@-  — 

...1  40 

@-  - 

Creamery,  Penn,  extra . 

Half  firkin  tubs— 

. 21 

. 20 

@- 

ffi- 

. 17 

@18 

Welsh  tubs— 

. 19 

@— 

. 18 

@18)4 

. 16 

@17 

WESTERN. 

Creamery— 

. 21 

@— 

Other  Western  extras . 

@- 

@20 

@18 

@16 

Imitation  creamery— 

@16 

. 13 

@14 

.  12 

@12)4 

@— 

.  14 

. 12 

@12)4 

@— 

. 14 

@— 

. 12 

@— 

Fourths  to  thirds . 

. 11 

@11)4 

Rolls 


OLD  BUTTER. 


GRAIN. 

Wheat . $0  93  @  97)4 

Rye .  78)4@  79J4 

Barley .  65  @  90 

Corn .  48  @  59 

Oats .  85  @  40 

VEGETABLES. 

Asparagus,  Jersey,  per  dozen  bunches  ....$1  00@  1  50 

Ch’n,  per  dozen  bunches .  1  00@  1  25 

N.  C.  prime,  per  dozen . . @ - 

Norfolk,  prime,  per  dozen . . @  -  — 

Seconds,  per  dozen  bunches .  50®  75 

Beets,  Sav.,  per  crate .  3  00®  4  00 

Fla.,  per  crate .  1  50®  2  00 

Bermuda,  per  crate .  1  25®  1  50 

Cabbage,  Sav.  and  Ch’n,  per  bbl.  crate  ....  2  50®  3  00 

Fla.,  per  bbl.  crate .  2  75@  3  26 

N.  C„  per  bbl.  crate .  1  50®  2  50 

Green  peas.  N.  C.,  per  )4  bbl.  crate .  1  00®  1  25 

Sav.  per  crate . @ - 

Ch’n,  per  basket . @ - 

Ch’a,  per  crate  .  -  — @  -  — 

Kale,  Baltimore,  per  bbl . . ®  -  — 

Lettuce,  Southern,  per  bbl .  1  00@  2  00 

Onions,  Conn,  white,  per  bbl .  4  00@ - 

Red,  per  bbl .  2  50®  3  50 

Conn,  yellow,  per  bbl .  2  50®  3  25 

Orange  Co.,  red,  per  bbl .  2  00@  3  00 

Orange  Co.,  yellow,  per  bbl .  2  00®  3  00 

Havana,  per  crate .  1  50@  l  75 

Bermuda,  per  crate .  1  20®  1  25 

Radishes,  Norfolk,  per  100  bunches .  10@  60 

Nearby .  60®  75 

Spinach,  Norfolk,  per  bbl .  I  50®  2  50 

Baltimore,  per  bbl . @ - 

L.  I.,  per  bbl .  -  — @ - 

String  beans,  Fla.,  green,  per  crate . 1  00®  2  00 

Squash,  Fla.,  white,  per  barrel . . @ - 

Tomatoes.  Fla.,  per  carrier  crate .  1  25®  2  00 

Fla.,  per  bushel  crate .  1  00®  2  00 

Bermuda,  per  box .  50® - 

Turnips,  Canada  Russia,  per  bbl .  65®  75 
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High-Class  Jersey  Cattle. 

SUPERIOR  REGISTERED  A.  J.  C.  C. 

STOCK  ONLY. 

The  dam  of  one  of  our  SERVICE  BULLS  tested 
officially  30  pounds  2 %  ounces  butter  In  seven  days, 
and  gave  1891  pounds  of  milk  In  31  days.  For  another 
bull, sire  of  19  great  butter  cows,  we  refused  #15,000 
In  general  no  animal  for  less  than  $200;  occasionally 
a  bull-calf  for  $100,  when  marked  with  white,  which 
is  not  so  fashionable.  Inferior  ones  we  knock  in 
t.l»e  head.  No  catalogue  of  Jerseys.  Write  for 
what  you  want. 

MILLER  *  SIBLEY, 
Franklin,  Venango  County,  Pa. 
Mention  this  paper. 


South’ n  and 
Southwest’ n 
$10  00@28  00 

5  00@13  00 

6  00@  8  00 
6  00@  7  00 
1  25@  1  50 

85@  1  10 


Wild  Cat . 

Marten,  dark. 
Marten,  pale. 


Skunk,  half-striped . 

Skunk,  striped . 

Skunk,  white . 

Raccoon . 

Opossum . 

Mink . 

Muskrat,  spring . 


1  00® 

6 

00 

— @  - 

— 

60® 

1 

25 

-® 

— 

l  00® 

5 

oo 

- @  - 

— 

90@ 

1 

25 

- @  “ 

— 

15® 

1 

30 

1  00®  1 

15 

70® 

80 

50@ 

65 

30® 

45 

20® 

35 

10® 

20 

10@ 

15 

60® 

90 

45® 

80 

25® 

45 

20® 

40 

75® 

2 

50 

50®  1 

00 

15® 

18 

13@ 

18 

. . .  2  25@2 

50 

. .  2  00@2 

25 

. . .  4  00@- 

— 

per  doz  .... 

..  2  50@3 

00 

50®  55 


Live  Pigeons,  per  pair . 

GINSENG. 

Northern  and  Canada,  per  lb . $1  00@-  — 

Western  as  to  quality,  per  lb .  2  25@2  50 

Southern  as  to  quality .  2  00@2  25 

GRASS  SEED. 


HAY  AND  STRAW. 


Hay,  No.  1,  per  100  lbs. 
No.  2,  per  100  lbs. . . 


Clover,  mixed,  per  100  lbs. 
Clover,  per  100  lbs . 


Straw,  Long  Rye,  per  100  lbs. 
Straw,  Short  Rye,  per  100  lbs. 
Straw,  Oat,  per  100  lbs . 


.  11)4® 

12)4 

1  50 

@1 

7b 

...95 

@ 

_ 

.85 

@ 

90 

...75 

@ 

— 

..70 

@ 

75 

...65 

@ 

70 

...50 

@ 

— 

...60 

@ 

65 

. . .  55 

@ 

— 

...50 

@ 

— 

...45 

@ 

— 

@12 
@11 
@  9 
@10 
@  9 


HONEY. 

White  clover,  1  lb.  bxs.,  per  lb . 11 

2  lb.  bxes.,  per  lb . 10 

Poor,  per  lb .  7 

Buckwheat,  1  lb.  bxs.,  per  lb .  9 

Buckwheat,  2  lb.  bxs.,  per  lb .  7 

Extracted,  per  lb . 7)4@— 

Extracted  Southern,  per  gallon . 60  @70 

HOPS. 

N.  Y.  State,  1891,  choice . 29 

Fair  to  prime . 26 

Common . 23 

N.  Y.  State.  1890,  choice . 22 

Good  to  prime . 16 

Old  olds .  8 

California,  1891 . 23 

California,  1890 . 15 

Pacific  Coast,  old  olds .  7 


@28 

@25 

@23 

@18 

@12 

@29 

@22 

@12 


STATE. 

Half  firkin  tubs  or  firkins  extra . 16  @— 

Firsts . ]4  @15 

Seconds . 12  @13 

Thirds . 12  @— 

WESTERN. 

Creamery  Summer  make . 12  @14 

Factory  and  dairy . 11  @12)4 

NEW  CHEESE. 

State  factory,  full  cream— 

Fine . 10)4® — 

Fair  to  prime . 10)4 @10*6 

Light  sktms  choice .  9  @  9)4 

Light  skims,  common  to  prime .  5  @  8)6 

Skims  choice .  1)4@  2 

Pennsylvania  skims .  1)4®  2 

OLD  CHEESE. 

State  factory,  full  cream— 

Fancy . 11*4@12 

Fine . —  ® — 

Good  to  prime . 10J4@11 

Common . —  @ — 

FRUITS— GREEN. 

Apples,  Spitz,  per  bbl . @ - 

Spy .  -  — ® 

Ben  Davis . @ - 

Baldwin.  State,  per  d.  h.  bbl .  2  50@  3  50 

Baldwin,  Up-R.,  per  d.  h.  bbl .  2  00®  3  00 

Baldwin,  poor,  per  bbl . @ - 

Greening,  State,  per  d.  h.  bbl .  2  50@  3  50 

Greening,  Up-R.,  per  d.  h.  bbl .  2  00@  3  00 

Oranges,  Fla.  bright,  straight  lines .  3  50@  3  75 

Bright,  1 76@200,  per  box .  3  50©  4  00 

Bright,  126@150,  per  box .  2  75®  3  00 

Russet,  prime,  per  box .  2  75®  3  75 

Inferior,  per  box . @ - 

Strawberries,  Charleston,  per  quart .  25®  35 

N.  C .  20®  22 

Tangerines,  Fla.,  per  box . @ - 

Mandarins.  Fla.,  per  box .  -  —  £  -  — 


A  Deep-Seated  Cough,  cruelly  tries  the  Lungs 
and  wastes  the  general  strength.  A  prudent  resort 
for  the  afflicted  is  to  Dr.  D.  Jayne’s  Expectorant,  a 
remedy  for  all  troubled  with  Asthma,  Bronchitis,  or 
any  Pulmonary  affection. — Ad v. 


HOME 


STUDY  Thorough  and  practlca 
**  ■  **  **  ■  instruction  given  by 
Mail  In  Book-keeping,  Business  Forms 
Arithmetic,  Penmanship,  Shorthand 
etc.  Low  rates.  Distance  no  objection.  Circulars  free 
BryaXT  ft  StRATTOH,  415  Main  Street.  Bnffalo.  N.  V 

LINSEED  OIL  MEAL 

WE  THINK, 

And  upon  the^est  evidence,  that 

IN  THE"  SPRING 

Our  Meal  should  be  fed  to 

Cattle,  Horses,  and  other  Domestic  Animals, 

quite  as  much  as  In  midwinter 
Please  write  us  for  quotations  and  other  particulars 


GUERNSEYS. 

LEYI  P.  MORTON’S  ELLERSLIE  HERD. 

THE  BUTTER  HERD. 

Mixed  Milk  of  herd  averages  one  pound  Butter  to 
6  pounds  of  Milk.  Several  cows  produce  $1  worth 
of  Butter  a  day. 

Fair  Record:  63  First,  39  Second  Prizes.  First  on 
Herd  at  11  Fairs.  125  Pure-bred  Animals. 

ROUGH  -  COATED  SCOTCH  COLLIES.— 
Own  Importation.  Puppies,  $10  each. 

H.  M.  COTTRELL,  Superintendent, 
RHINECLIFF,  N.  Y. 

WATERING  DEVICE 

for  LIVE  STOCK  In  STABLES.  Send  for  circu¬ 
lars  for  the  only  practical  and  economical  one  In  the 

lnac.CE.  BUCKLEY  «  CO.,  Dover  Plains,  N.  Y. 


SPAVIN 


Permanently  removed  by 
Wilson's  Bone  Spavin, 
Splint  or  Curb  Cure.  No 
blemish.  Send  for  circular.  NAYLOR  &  ROBBINS, 
107  Duane  Street,  New  York. 


BUFF  LEGHORNS,  Kggs,  $4  per  18:  $7  per  26. 

INDIAN  GAMES,  Kggs,  $3  per  13:  $5  per  26 
MAMMOTH  LIGHT  BRAHMAS,  Kggs,  $2  per 
13;  $3  per  26.  The  Best.  Free  Circular. 

J.  I.  &  C.  B.  COLKGROVK,  Corry,  Pa. 


BLOOD.’ 


Detroit  linseed  oil  WORKS,  “Morgan,”  Wilkes  and  Patchen 

nnnmninn  urvnu in  $  if  KJ  1 


DETROIT.  MICHIGAN. 


ILK  CONSUMERS  APPRECIATE  MILK  PURIFIED 
OK  Ai  r.  ODORS  OK  ANIMAI,,  BTAHLE  OR  KEEP; 
ODORS  OF  TURNIPS,  C  A  B  II  A  OK,  ENSILAGE, 
MUSTARD,  HAG  WEED,  COTTON  SEED,  BREWERS’ 
GRAINS,  APPLE  POMACE,  ETC^lcTC.,  ACCOMPLISHED 
BY  USE  OK 

HILL’S  MILK  AERATOR. 

PROGRESSIVE  DAIRYMEN  ARE  RAPIDLY  ADOPTING 
THIS  STANDARD"  MACHINE.  CATALOGUE  KltEK  TO 
DAIRYMEN.  ADDRESS 

E.  L.  HILL,  WEST  UPTON,  MASS. 


MKATS  AND  STOCK. 

Live  veal  calves,  prime,  per  lb .  4*4@  5 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb .  4)4 @  4)4 

Common  to  medium,  per  lb .  3)4@  4 

Live  calves,  Western,  per  lb . -  @  - 

Live  calves,  grassers,  per  lb .  -  @  - 

Calves,  dressed,  near-by,  choice .  7  @7)4 

Country  dressed,  prime .  6)4®  7 

Country  dressed,  medium  to  good . 6  @6)4 

Country  dressed,  common .  4  @5)4 

Country  dressed,  small,  per  lb . S  @4 

Dressed  grassers,  per  lb .  -  @  - 

Spring  Lambs,  country  dressed,  each . 7  00@  7  50 

Spring  Lambs,  alive,  each . 3  00®  7  00 

Lambs,  alive,  good  to  prime,  per  lb .  7)4®  7*4 

Lambs,  alive,  fair  to  good,  per  lb .  6  @8)4 

Sheep,  alive,  good  to  prime,  per  lb. .  6)4@  6*4 

Sheep,  alive,  poor  to  fair,  per  lb... . 5  @  7 

Hogs,  upper  Jersey,  dressed,  light,  per  lb. . . .  7)4@  8 

Lower  Jersey,  dressed,  light,  per  lb . 7)4@  8 

Country  dressed,  medium,  per  lb .  6)4@  7 

Country  dressed,  heavy .  -  @- 

POULTRY— DRESSED. 

Turkeys,  fancy  small . 16  @17 

Mixed  weights  dry  choice . 15  @16 

Young  toms  fair  to  choice . 14  @15 

Old  toms . 13  @13)4 

Fair  to  good . 11  @12 

Phila.  chick’s,  not  over  2  lbs  to  pair,  per  lb. .  .45  @50 

Chick’s,  3  lbs  and  under,  per  pair . 35  @40 

Chickens,  3  lbs  and  over,  per  pair . 30  @40 

L.  I.  chickens,  broilers  scalded,  per  lb . 35  @45 

Fowls,  Jersey .  . 13  @— 

State  and  Pennsylvania . 13  @— 

Western . 12)4@13 

Western,  poor  to  fair . 11  @12 

Old  Roosters .  8)4®  9 

Spring  Ducks,  per  lb . 35  @40 

POULTRY— LIVE. 

Spring  chickens,  per  pair .  75  @1  25 

Fowls,  Jersey,  State  and  Penn.,  per  lb. ..  13  @ - 

Western,  per  lb .  12)4@  J3 

S’n  and  So’western,  per  pair .  12)J@  13 

Roosters,  young,  per  lb .  .  11  @12 

Old,  per  lb .  7 )4@  8 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb .  12  @  13 

Ducks,  N.  Y.,  N.  J.  &  Pa.,  per  pair .  75  @  90 

Ducks,  Western,  per  pair .  65  @  80 

Southern,  per  pair .  60  @  — 

Geese,  Western.  Der  pair . 1  00  ffll  25 

S'n  and  Southwest’n,  per  pair . 1  00  @ - 

POTATOES. 

Bermudas,  new . $6  50@  7  50 

Bermudas,  second  crop .  3  00®  5  00 

Florida,  new  .  6  1 0@  7  00 

Havanna,  prime .  5  00®  6  00 

Michigan  Rose  and  Hebron,  per  180  lbs....  1  12@  1  25 

State  Rose,  per  180  lbs .  1  10@  1  25 

Hebron,  per  180  lbs .  1  10@  1  25 

Burbank,  per  180  lbs .  1  00@  1  12 

Peerless,  per  180  lbs . . @  -  — 

Fair  to  good,  per  180  lbs . . @ - 

Jersey  Peerless  and  Blush,  In  bulk, per  bbl.  75@  1  00 

Sweets,  South  Jersey,  fancy,  per  bbl .  3  00®  5  00 

Jersey  fair  to  good,  per  bbl .  1  50@  3  00 


Writ*  CRYSTAL  CREAM¬ 
ERY  CO.,  LAXSIlie,  H1CH., 
for  Catalogue,  of 

CREAMERIES,  Etc. 

Glass  Milk  Cana,  Never 
Rust,  Water  Tanks  of  steel 
plate,  everlasting.  Cream 
without  Ice  or  with  Ice.  We 
want  agents  everywhere. 
Big  cut  in  prices. 


AYS’  Creamery 

and  REFRIGERATOR  sells  rapidly  because 
It  is  best.  All  Dairymen  praise  it.  Agent*  wanted. 

AMERICAN  MF6.  CO.,  Waynesboro,  Pa. 


Fillies  and  young  Stallions  supplied  from  the  above 
strains  of  blood  at  reasonable  prices.  Let  me  know 
what  you  want  In  the  Horse  line.  Canada-raised 
blood  Is  the  BEST  In  the  WORLD. 

JAPS!  JAPS!  JAPS! 

I  am  also  breeding  Pit  Gaines  of  the  most  “  fash¬ 
ionable  strains,”  for  the  “Japs”  and  their  crosses 
win  all  the  “  mains.”  Kggs,  $2  for  13. 

A.  F.  MILES,  Stanstead,  P.  Q.,  Canada. 


S.  W.  Anderson,  Asbury,  W.  Ila. 

J^RKEDER  of  Hereford  cattle.  Choice  stock  for 
sale  at  all  times.  Inspection  Invited.  Cata¬ 
logues  on  application. 

Just  Drive  ’Em  In  and  CLIICH  ’Em. 

THEY’LL  DO  THE  REST. 

RapM  HARNESS  RENDERS. 

WILL  MEND 

Any  Harness,  Halter  or  Strap  in  lea*  time, 
and  do  the  work  better  than  any  Harness 
maker  can,  AND 

C05TS  ONLY  HALF  A  CENT 

Sold  by  Grocers  and  Hardware  Dealers.  Cost 
only  U5o  per  box  of  one  gross  (three  sizes.) 


TWO  SPLENDID  ARTICLES 
FOR  THE  DAIRY. 

Unsurpassed  in  the  Universe. 

The  Common  Sense 
Milk  Jar 

Discards  the  use  of  glass  or 
metal  tops,  wire  balls  or  other 
fasteners,  which  render  the 
ordinary  jar  so  difficult  to  keep 
clean  and  so  expensive  to  keep 
In  order.  The  covers  are  never 
used  but  once  and  the  time 
saved  In  washing  will  pay  their 
cost.  Customers  will  return  the 
Dottles,  for  without  new  covers 
they  are  not  available  for  do¬ 
mestic  use. 

Thatcher’s  Orange  Butter  Color 

Imitates  to  perfection  the  natural  tint  of  butter  In 
the  best  grass  season.  It  Is  pure,  sweet  and  whole¬ 
some,  rich  in  strength,  never  fades.  Will  keep  In  any 
climate,  never  turns  rancid.  Is  always  uniform  In 
strength  and  color.  Send  to  Cornish,  Curtis  &  Greene, 
Fort  Atkinson,  Wls.;  Boston  Dairy  Supply  Co.,  Bos¬ 
ton,  Mass.;  G.  G.  Wlckson  &  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.; 
Cornish,  Curtis  &  Green  Co.,  Saint  Paul,  Minn.,  for 
circulars  and  price  lists,  or  Thatcher  Manufacturing 
Co.,  Potsdam,  N.  Y. 


BUTTER 


Parchment  lined  palls  for  from  3  to  10 
lbs.  Send  for  terms.  Detroit  Paper 
Package  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


BUFFALO  SPECIALTY  MFfl.  CO., 

BUFFALO.  N.  X. 


An  A  n|*  ft|]J|||A|*  A  very  peculiar  place 
nH*E  UfinHUC*  for  sale— On  the  west¬ 
ern  border  of  Westborough,  and  the  eastern  border 
of  Grafton,  Worcester  County.  Mass.,  Is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  tracts  of  land  to  be  found  In  the 
State.  It  Is  an  elevated  table  of  peat  ground,  with 
an  island  of  five  or  six  acres  near  the  center  of  solid 
upland,  upon  which  a  dwelling  house  and  barn  are 
located,  comprising  altogether  112  acres.  About  40 
years  ago,  the  owner  at  that  time  expended  a  large 
sum  In  draining  the  land.  This  was  effected  by 
means  of  ditches  terminating  In  deep  cuts  through 
the  adjacent  high  ground  surrounding  the  tract  Into 
a  low  valley,  whereby  the  peat  meadows  have  been 
so  completely  drained,  that  teams  of  horses  or  oxen 
with  plows  and  carts,  can  traverse  and  cultivate  the 
surface,  a  thing  Impossible  before  this  drainage  was 
accomplished.  For  want  of  cultivation  the  land  is 
now  largely  overgrown  with  a  growth  of  young  forest 
trees.  The  soil  abounds  with  that  peculiar  astringent 
quality  which  gratifies  the  natural  instinct  of  the 
strawberry  plant,  In  consequence  of  which  the  wild 
strawberry  here  flourishes  wherever  the  grass  and 
shrubbery  give  it  a  chance  to  Jgrow.  Heavy  crops  of 
fine  hay  are  produced  by  an  admixture  or  top-dress¬ 
ing  of  common  earth  or  loam  with  the  muck  soil 
of  the  place.  To  an  enterprising  horticulturist  or 
farmer,  with  a  taste  for  experimental  cultivation, 
this  place  presents  an  opportunity  not  often  found. 
It  Is  also  specially  adapted  to  the  purpose  of  a  game 
and  trout  preserve.  In  consequence  of  the  decease 
of  the  late  owner  the  property  Is  now  offered  for  sale 
at  a  moderate  price  in  settlement'of  his  estate  by 
the  executor  In  trust.  Enquire  of  C.  P.  WHITE, 
at  Deacon  Chamberlain’s,  Westborough,  near  the 
premises;  TH08.  WHITE,  135  Hicks  8t.,  Brooklyn, 
or  30  Burling  Slip,  New  York. 


CLAREMONT  Land  Association,  Surry  Cof,  V». 

Offers  600  choice  farms;  3,000  handsome  town 
lota  on  James  River,  with  terms  to  suit  purchasers 
Free  circular. 


WELL 


SIIPPI  |  P  Q  All  Kinds.  Water,  6a,.  Oil, 

I  LI  LO  Ditching,  Pump- 

Wlnd&Steam  Mach'y.  Encyclopedia  2to. 

„  *The  American  Well  Works,  Aurora,  III. 

xi-i3S.Cahai,St.,CHICAGOiILL.  L  n 
Klm  Stzzzt,  DALLA.S,  TEXAS,  f  Srfl*oA 
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Country  Roads  and  Road 
Making. 

F.  HODGMAN. 

( Concluded .) 

Any  deviation  from  a  true  grade  line 
in  a  tile  drain,  diminishes  its  efficiency. 
If  there  is  a  sag  below  the  grade  line,  the 
lower  part  will  fill  with  dirt  up  to  the 
level.  If  the  sag  amounts  to  as  much  as 
the  bore  of  the  tile,  the  latter  will  in 
time  be  choked  up  entirely.  The  dis¬ 
tance  apart  of  the  rows  of  tile  will  vafy 
to  suit  the  circumstances.  They  should 
be  a  few  feet  outside  of  the  main  traveled 
portion  of  the  track. 

In  muck  a  ditch  on  each  side  of  the 
road  will  drain  it  sufficiently,  provided 
the  ditches  have  a  good  outlet,  and  the 
water  does  not  stand  in  them.  If  there  is 
reason  to  suspect  the  presence  of  a  “sink 
hole,”  of  which  there  are  so  many  in 
Michigan,  do  not  cut  any  ditches,  because 
they  will  cut  off  the  supporting  roots 
and  vegetation  and  let  the  roadway  down. 
Do  not  make  the  road  bed  any  heavier 
than  is  absolute^  necessary.  Many  a  b’g 
pile  of  earth  put  on  a  marsh  to  build  up 
the  track,  has  overweighed  the  surface 
soil  and  gone  down  to  a  watery  grave. 
By  observing  these  precautions  you  may 
avoid  a  “  sink  ”  which  it  would  take  no 
end  of  trouble  and  expense  to  fill  up  or 
bridge  over. 

When  things  are  ripe  for  it,  then  begin 
grading  the  road  bed;  but  first  determine 
the  grade  line  of  the  road  as  it  is  to  be 
when  completed,  and  work  to  that  as  far 
as  you  go.  Do  not  lay  out  a  foot  more 
grading  than  you  can  finish  at  the  time. 
The  sins  that  are  annually  committed 
by  patlimasters  plowing  up  roads  and 
leaving  them  less  than  half  completed 
are  as  fearful  to  contemplate  as  the 
roads  are  to  ride  over.  In  soils  where  it 
is  necessary  to  provide  for  surface  drain¬ 
age,  the  road  bed  should  be  elevated  in 
the  center,  “turnpiked,”  enough  to 
carry  off  the  water.  As  a  rule  the  plow 
is  the  best  tool  to  turnpike  with.  Plow 
toward  the  center  and  keep  on  plowing 
until  the  road  bed  is  sufficiently  high. 
Work  the  ground  over  and  over  with 
harrows  or  cultivators  until  it  has  a  uni¬ 
form,  homogeneous  consistency  and  a 
smooth,  true  surface.  Do  not  be  afraid 
to  work  clay  when  wet.  The  more  you 
work  it  then  the  harder  it  will  be  when 
dry,  and  that  is  what  you  want  in  a  road 
bed.  Work  the  road  up  to  the  grade 
where  it  is  to  stay  the  first  time  you 
plow  it.  Never  put  a  plow  into  it  after¬ 
wards.  This  of  course  does  not  apply 
to  the  hills  and  hollows  that  have  to  be 
graded  up  and  down  year  after  year  till 
the  millennium.  Do  not  turnpike  the 
road  too  high  in  the  center.  There  is  a 
very  strong  tendency  to  overdo  this  mat¬ 
ter  and  lots  of  roads  are  thrown  up 
far  too  high  in  the  middle.  The  only 
object  in  turnpiking  is  to  carry  off  the 
surface  water.  When  raised  too  high, 
the  loaded  wagon,  which  has  to  take  one 
side  of  the  turnpike,  has  so  much  of 
the  weight  thrown  on  the  lower  wheels 
as  to  greatly  increase  their  tendency  to 
cut  a  rut  in  the  road.  The  rut  will  catch 
and  hold  the  water  instead  of  letting  it 
run  off.  The  water  in  turn  softens  the 
ground,  further  increasing  the  tendency 
to  rut.  Sandy  roads  are  not  referred  to 
in  this  statement. 

Another  evil  of  a  steep  slope  is  that  it 
greatly  increases  the  strain  on  the  wheels 
and  axles  of  wagons  and  at  the  same  time 
reduces  their  ability  to  resist  it,  by  taking 
them  at  a  disadvantage.  Nearly  all  of 
the  breakages  of  wheels  and  axles  are 
caused  by  the  main  weight  of  the  load 
being  thrown  on  one  or  two  of  the 
wheels,  with  the  leverage  of  the  load 
against  them.  A  few  weeks  ago  I  was 
told  by  city  engineers  in  Chicago  that 
they  used  at  first  to  make  their  streets 
18  inches  higher  in  the  center  than  else¬ 
where.  The  height  has  been  reduced 
from  time  to  time  until  now  the  center 
of  the  street  is  raised  only  eight  inches, 
and  this  is  found  much  more  satisfactory. 

When  the  road  bed  has  been  properly 


worked  and  brought  to  the  permanent 
grade,  a  heavy  roller  is  useful  in  com¬ 
pacting  the  surface.  The  common  farm 
roller  is  not  heavy  enough  to  do  much 
good  on  a  road.  Steam  rollers  are  made 
especially  for  this  work.  Heretofore 
they  have  not  been  much  used  outside 
of  the  cities,  but  I  look  for  a  more  ex¬ 
tended  use  of  them  in  the  country  as  fast 
as  people  come  to  realize  the  benefits  de¬ 
rived  from  good  wagon  roads.  Road  ma¬ 
chines  are  excellent  tools  to  make  roads, 
and  keep  them  in  order;  but,  up  to  the 
present  time,  I  think  that  in  the  country 
more  harm  than  good  has  been  done  with 
them.  This  has  not  been  the  fault  of 
the  machines  but  of  the  men  who  use 
them.  They  require  an  expert  to  work 
them.  A  sharp  ridge,  like  the  roof  of  a 
house,  is  not  a  good  shape  for  a  road  and 
everybody  ought  to  know  it;  but  people 
do  not  seem  to,  for  I  know  of  a  good  many 
roads  that  have  been  spoiled  by  ridging 
up  with  a  road  machine.  It  is  not  a  good 
thing  to  leave  a  big  back  furrow  of  loose 
earth  along  the  crest  of  the  ridge.  It 
should  be  smoothly  and  evenly  distrib¬ 
uted  over  the  surface  and  rolled  down  as 
hard  as  possible. 

A  sandy  road  needs  different  treatment. 
It  should  of  course  be  brought  to  the  per¬ 
manent  grade,  but  it  does  not  need  turn¬ 
piking,  and  never  ought  to  be  plowed  up 
unless  for  the  purpose  of  leveling  it  off, 
giving  it  a  good  coat  of  manure  and  seed¬ 
ing  down.  If  grass  will  grow  at  all,  en¬ 
courage  it  to  occupy ‘all  the  road  it  can. 
If  the  sand  can  be  lqjpt  wet,  so  much  the 
better.  Don’t  try  to  keep  water  away 
except  to  prevent  washing.  Straw, 
marsh  hay,  and  the  waste  from  sorghum 
mills  make  good  temporary  applications 
for  the  surface  of  a  sandy  road.  They  do 
not  last  very  long,  but  cause  a  great  im¬ 
provement  while  they  do  last.  It  costs 
very  little  to  apply  them  and  it  pays  well 
to  use  them,  when  one  cannot  do  better. 
Long-continued  applications  might  in  the 
course  of  time  add  enough  vegetable 
matter  to  the  sand  to  be  of  permanent 
benefit. 

The  sand  is,  of  itself,  an  excellent 
foundation  for  anything  you  want  to  put 
on  it  for  a  road  bed.  A  coating  of  clay 
is  a  great  improvement.  But  it  right  on 
the  sand  without  turnpiking.  There  will 
be  no  trouble  about  drainage.  I  know  a 
piece  of  road  which,  25  years  ago,  was 
so  sandy  that  the  wheels  would  settle 
half  way  to  the  hubs.  A  team  could  not 
draw  half  a  load  through  it.  About  that 
time,  a  good  coating  of  clay  was  put  on 
it,  which  made  it  the  best  piece  of  road 
there  was  in  the  vicinity,  in  a  wet  time. 
It  could  fairly  be  called  a  good  road  and 
continued  so  for  many  years.  About  five 
years  ago  somebody  who  doubtless 
thought  to  do  a  good  thing  had  it  plowed 
up  and  turnpiked.  After  it  was  clayed 
the  travel  nearly  all  followed  the  clayed 
track  and  in  course  of  time  a  June  Grass 
sod  occupied  pretty  nearly  all  the  rest  of 
it.  This  sod  was  destroyed  and  the  bare 
sand  exposed  to  the  wash  of  the  rains 
and  melting  snows.  The  clay  was  cov¬ 
ered  with  a  thick  coat  of  sand.  The  road 
was  spoiled  and  it  will  ^be  many  a  long 
day  before  it  will  be  as  Jfood  as  it  was 
before  it  was  plowed.  It  never  will  be 
till  it  is  covered  with  something  besides 
sand. 

In  muck  and  very  soft  clay,  it  has  been 
customary,  in  making  new  roads,  to  put 
in  a  layer  of  logs,  with  or  without  string¬ 
ers,  across  the  track,  and  cover  them  with 
a  layer  of  earth.  In  clay  ground,  thor¬ 
ough  drainage  is  better  than  logs.  Brush 
is  better.  It  may  be  bound  in  tight  bun¬ 
dles  or  fascines,  and  these  laid  compactly 
together  and  covered ;  or  it  may  be 
trimmed  so  as  to  lje  down  flat,  and  be 
put  on  in  successive  layers  until  it  is 
from  six  inches  to  a  foot  thick  when 
thoroughly  packed  together.  This  will 
make  a  foundation  which  will  prevent 
wheels  from  cutting  through,  and  will 
last  until  it  is  no  longer  needed.  If  logs 
must  be  used,  they  should  be  laid  evenly 
on  stringers,  and  be  either  flattened  to  a 
smooth  surface  on  top  or  covered  with 


enough  brush  to  prevent  the  bumping  of 
wheels  from  log  to  log.  Coarse  marsh 
hay  comes  well  in  play  for  use  with  the 
brush  in  such  places. 

The  next  step  is  to  provide  a  harder, 
firmer  surface  than  can  generally  be 
made  from  the  native  soil  in  place.  For 
this  purpose,  gravel  will  naturally  be  the 
first  thing  used  wherever  it  can  readily 
be  procured.  It  makes  not  only  a  good 
road  covering  of  itself,  but  also  an  ex¬ 
cellent  foundation  for  any  paving  mate¬ 
rial  it  may  afterward  be  desirable  to 
place  on  it.  When  I  say  gravel  I  do  not 
mean  sand.  It  is  a  waste  of  time  and 
money  to  put  the  latter  on  a  muddy  road. 
It  does  very  little,  if  any,  good.  I  have 
seen  lots  of  time  and  labor  thrown  away 
putting  sand  on  prairie  mud  to  make  a 
road.  Gravel  should  consist  of  grains 
from  the  size  of  a  kernel  of  wheat  up  to 
that  of  a  hickory  nut.  If  it  is  to  go  on  a 
sandy  road,  a  little  stiff,  tenacious  clay 
mixed  with  it  makes  it  all  the  better.  If 
it  is  to  be  put  on  a  clay  bottom,  nothing 
but  the  clean  gravel  is  needed.  It  will 
get  all  the  clay  it  needs  from  the  road. 
Of  course  there  is  gravel  and  gravel,  and 
one  cannot  always  get  such  as  he  would 
like.  When  graveling  a  road,  begin  at  the 
point  nearest  the  gravel.  Spread  a  layer 
smoothly  over  the  road  about  four  inches 
thick  before  it  is  packed.  Drive  over  it 
as  you  go  back  and  forth  with  the  teams. 
When  one  such  coat  is  laid,  wait  awhile 
till  it  is  well  packed  down  by  passing 
teams.  Then  put  on  more  gravel  in  the 
same  way,  in  successive  coats,  until  there 
are  not  less  than  six  inches  of  solidly- 
packed  gravel.  When  you  have  put  on 
enough,  then  let  it  alone,  except  filling 
lip  any  holes  that  may  happen  to  get 
started. 

Don’t  do  as  a  man  near  Galesburg  did. 
The  road  in  his  district  is  on  a  level  prai¬ 
rie  with  only  slope  enough  to  give  good 
drainage.  The  native  soil  is  black  and 
sticky.  The  surface  of  the  road  was  well 
drained  by  side  ditelies  or  gutters.  The 
track  was  smooth,  and  had  been  graveled 
till  it  was  as  good  a  piece  of  road  as  there 
was  in  the  county.  The  graveling  had 
gone  on  for  years  till  the  gravel  pit  was 
exhausted.  This  man  was  elected  path- 
master  and  thought  he  had  to  do  some¬ 
thing,  so  he  went  at  it  and  plowed  up 
half  a  mile  of  this  nice  graveled  road,  in 
spite  of  the  protests  of  his  indignant 
neighbors.  He  turnpiked  it  up  from  18 
inches  to  two  feet  in  the  middle.  He 
covered  the  gravel  all  up  with  black, 
sticky  prairie  dirt  at  least  a  foot  deep. 
He  spoiled  the  road  for  wet  weather.  It 
is  doubtful  if  it  ever  again  will  be  as  good 
as  it  was  before  he  touched  it. 

Now  stop  right  here  and  reflect  a  little 
on  what  that  man  has  cost  the  public. 
Think  of  the  best  part  of  50  years’  work 
on  that  road  permanently  destroyed. 
Think  of  the  loss  of  time,  the  extra 
labor  for  teams,  the  extra  wear  and 
tear  of  vehicles,  the  discomfort  and  an¬ 
noyance  to  people  riding  over  the  road. 
When  you  have  traced  out  to  their  full 
extent  the  far-reaching  consequences  of 
his  work,  then  calculate  how  much  it 
would  have  been  better  for  the  public  to 
have  paid  him  for  doing  nothing  rather 
than  what  he  did.  This  case  is  not  an 
uncommon  one  except  in  the  amount  of 
damage  done.  I  doubt  if  there  is  a  per¬ 
son  of  mature  years  among  readers  of 
this  paper  who  does  not  know  of  cases 
where  the  work  done  on  the  road  was  a 
damage  to  it.  This  is  a  legitimate  part 
of  our  great  American  system  of  road 
making,  of  which  we  as  patriotic  Ameri¬ 
can  citizens  are  justly  (?)  proud. 

Sometimes  it  will  be  of  advantage  to 
remove  the  surface  soil  and  replace  it 
with  sand  as  a  foundation  for  the  gravel. 
This  will  not  pay  in  a  country  road  if  it 
can  be  thoroughly  drained.  Where  gravel 
cannot  be  had,  and  it  has  been  determined 
to  have  a  better  road  than  can  be  made 
from  the  native  soil,  some  kind  of  paving 
must  be  used.  I  have  already  mentioned 
brick.  A  layer  of  stone  broken  small 
(Continued  on  next  page.) 


Money  Books. 

The  Business  Hen;  Breeding  and  Feed¬ 
ing  Poultry  for  Profit. — By  H.  W. 
Colling  wood,  P.  H.  Jacobs,  J.  H. 
Drevenstedt,  C.  S.  Cooper,  C.  S> 
Valentine,  Arthur  D.  Warner,  Henry 
Stewart,  Philander  Williams,  JamCB 
Rankin,  Henry  Hales,  I.  K.  Felch, 
Dr.  F.  L.  Kilbome,  C.  H.  Wyckoff, 
H.  S.  Babcock,  C.  E.  Chapman,  etc. 

We  believe  that  this  little  book  will  meet  with  a 
hearty  reception  at  the  hands  of  all  of  that  vast  num¬ 
ber  of  people  who  are  Interested  In  the  doings  of  “the 
little  American  hen,  ’  and  especially  In  the  methods 
by  which  practical  poultrymen  make  her  so  profitable 
an  egg  and  meat  machine.  Price,  Cloth,  75  cents; 
paper,  40  cents. 

The  New  Potato  Culture. — By  Elbert 
S.  Carman,  editor  of  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  ;  originatorof  the  Fore¬ 
most  of  Potatoes — Rural  New-Yorker 
No.  2.  This  book  gives  the  result  of 
15  years’  experiment  work  on  the 
Rural  Grounds 

How  to  Increase  the  crop  without  corresponding 
cost  of  production.  Manures  and  Fertilizers.  The 
Soil.  Depth  of  Planting.  Seed.  Culture.  The  Rural 
Trench  System.  Varieties,  etc.  It  Is  respectfully 
submitted  that  these  experiments  at  the  Rural 
Grounds  have,  directly  and  Indirectly,  thrown  more 
light  upon  the  various  problems  Involved  In  success¬ 
ful  potato  culture  than  any  other  experiments  which 
have  been  carried  on  In  America.  Price,  cloth,  75 
cents;  paper,  40  cents. 

Chemicals  and  Clover. — Rural  LUtrarg 
Series.  (105th  thousand)  By  II.  W. 
COLLINGWOOD. 

A  concise  and  practical  discussion  of  the  all-im¬ 
portant  topic  of  commercial  fertilizers,  In  connection 
with  green  manuring  In  bringing  up  worn-out  soils, 
and  In  general  farm-practice.  Price,  paper,  20  cents. 

Practical  Farm  Chemistry. — A  Prac¬ 
tical  Handbook  of  Profitable  Crop- 
Feeding  written  for  Practical  Men. — 
By  T.  Greiner. 

Part  I.  The  Raw  Materials  of  Plant-Food.  Part 
II.  The  Available  Sources  of  Supply.  Part  III. 
Principles  of  Economic  Application,  or  Manuring  for 
Money.  A  concise,  practical  work,  written  In  simple 
style,  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  practical  farmer. 
Perhaps  the  best  and  most  understandable  book  yet 
written.  Price,  cloth.  $1. 

The  Nursery  Book. — By  L.  H.  Bailey: 
assisted  by  several  of  the  most  skill¬ 
ful  propagators  in  the  world.  In 
fact,  it  is  a  careful  compendium  of 
the  best  practice  in  all  countries.  It 
contains  107  illustrations,  showing 
methods,  processes  and  appliances. 

How  to  Propagate  over  2,000  varieties  of  shrubs, 
trees  and  herbaceous  or  soft-stemmed  plants:  the 
process  for  each  being  fully  described.  All  this  and 
much  more  Is  fully  told  In  the  Nursery  Book.  Over 
300  pages.  lOmo.  Price,  cloth,  $1.  Pocket  style,  paper 
narrow  margins,  50  cents. 

Horticulturist’s  Rule-Book. — By  L,  H. 
Bailey.  It  contains,  in  handy  and 
concise  form,  thousands  of  rules  and 
recipes  required  by  gardeners,  fruit¬ 
growers,  truckers,  florists,  farmers. 

Insects  and  diseases,  with  preventives  and  reme¬ 
dies.  Waxes  and  washes,  cements,  paints,  etc.  Seed 
Tables.  Planting  Tables.  Maturity  and 
Yields.  Keeping  and  storing  fruits  and  vegetables. 
Propagation  op  Plants.  Standard  Measures 
and  Sizes.  Water  held  In  pipes  and  tanks.  Effect 
of  wind  In  cooling  glass  roofs.  Weights,  per  bushel. 
Labels.  Rules  of  nomenclature.  Rules  for  exhibi¬ 
tion.  Weather  signs  and  protection  from  frost.  Col¬ 
lecting  and  Preserving.  Chemical  Composition 
of  Fruits  and  Vegetables;  Seeds  and  Fertilizers; 
Solis  and  Minerals.  Names  and  Histories:  Vege¬ 
tables  which  have  different  names  in  England  and 
America.  Names  of  fruits  and  vegetables  In  various 
languages.  Glossary.  Calendar,  etc.,  etc.  Price, 
In  pliable  cloth  covers,  only  50  cents.  New  edition  In 
cloth  covers.  $1 ;  paper,  50  cents. 

Annals  of  Horticulture  for  1891. — By 
L.  H.  Bailey. 

As  a  work  of  reference  for  all  students  of  plants 
and  nature,  this  Is  Invaluable.  An  especial  feature 
Is  a  census  of  cultivated  plants  of  American  origin. 
This  includes  ornamentals  and  esculents,  and  has 
hundreds  of  entries.  The  novelties  of  1891,  tools  and 
conveniences  of  the  year,  directories,  recent  horti¬ 
cultural  literature,  and  other  chapters  on  the  various 
departments  of  horticultural  effort,  are  well  worth 
many  times  the  cost  of  the  book.  (Illustrated.) 
Price,  full  cloth,  $1  ;  paper,  GO  cts.  (The  series  now 
comprises  the  Issues  for  1889,  ’90  and ’91;  all  at  same 
price  as  above  ) 

How  to  Plant  a  Place  (10th  revised  edition. ) 
— By  Elias  A.  Long. 

A  brief  treatise  Illustrated  with  more  than  GO  orig¬ 
inal  engravings,  and  designed  to  cover  the  various 
matters  pertaining  to  planting  a  place.  Following 
are  the  leading  divisions:  Some  reasons  for  planting; 
What  constitutes  judicious  planting;  Planning  a 
place  for  planting;  How  and  what  to  order  for  plant¬ 
ing;  the  soil  In  which  to  plant;  Caring  for  the  stock 
before  planting;  On  the  sowing  of  seeds;  After  plant¬ 
ing;  Future  management  of  the  plants.  Just  the 
thing  for  the  busy  man.  Price,  cloth,  20  cents. 
Window  Gardening. — Written  by  ex¬ 
pert  flower  and  plant  growers.  Covers 
every  phase  of  plant  culture  in  the 
house. 

A  lot  of  delightful  and  practical  articles  and  pleas¬ 
ing  Illustrations— all  on  Window  Gardening— make  up 
this  pretty  little  work.  Price,  10  cents. 
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Country  Roads  and  Road  Making. 

(Continued.) 

enough  to  pass  through  a  two-inch  ring, 
laid  directly  on  the  road  bed,  and  packed 
solid  and  smooth  with  paving  hammers 
and  heavy  rollers,  makes  a  good  road. 
This  is  essentially  what  is  commonly 
known  as  macadamizing  a  road.  Such  a 
road  is  easily  kept  in  repair  and  very 
durable. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  do 
more  than  merely  allude  to  the  paving 
question,  as  there  is  already  a  large 
amount  of  literature  on  the  subject.  I 
will,  however,  briefly  mention  one  article 
which  you  will  not  find  mentioned  in  the 
books,  but  which  I  think  is  destined  in 
the  future  to  play  an  important  part  in 
the  making  of  good  roads  in  some  parts 
of  the  country.  While  in  Utah  a  few 
years  since,  I  met  with  a  rock  formation 
from  10  to  50  feet  in  thickness  and  ex¬ 
tending  for  a  great  many  miles.  It  is 
largely  composed  of  what  is  locally 
known  as  Utah  mineral  wax.  The  rock 
when  heated  in  a  vessel  disintegrates. 
The  so-called  wax  melts  and  rises  to  the 
top,  while  the  solids  settle  to  the  bottom. 
This  wax  strongly  resembles  asphalt  in 
appearance  and  properties.  There  is  an 
immense  amount  of  it  in  the  West  and  it 
is  being  worked  in  various  places.  One 
Way  of  using  it  is  to  grind  or  crush  the 
crude  rock  to  a  sufficient  fineness  and 
then  apply  it  to  the  surface  of  a  road  or 
walk  in  the  same  way  as  gravel.  It  is 
said  to  make  as  good  a  road  as  asphalt 
pavements,  or  even  better,  as  it  has  all 
the  good  qualities  of  asphalt  without  any 
tendency  to  become  slippery.  From  my 
personal  knowledge  of  this  rock  and  its 
characteristics  I  am  disposed  to  believe 
most  of  what  is  claimed  for  it.  It  is 
being  ground  and  shipped  in  bulk  on  the 
Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Western  Rail¬ 
road.  The  principal  cost  is  the  transpor¬ 
tation. 

The  adage  that  “  a  stitch  in  time  saves 
nine  ”  is  true  of  many  things,  but  of  none 
more  than  of  road  repairing.  It  seems 
to  be  well  settled  that  wc  will  not  take 
the  one  stiteli  in  time,  but  will  put  in 
the  nine  stitches  between  corn  planting 
and  harvest,  or  not  at  all.  The  road  ma¬ 
chine  is  the  best  tool  I  know  of  for  re¬ 
repairing  roads  If  used  as  it  should  be, 
it  smooths  and  evens  the  surface,  fills  the 
rut  holes,  and  leaves  the  road  in  good 
condition  for  travel  so  that  it  is  a  pleas¬ 
ure  to  ride  over  it.  The  right  way  to 
fill  a  ‘"chuck  hole”  is  not  to  bring  a  lot 
of  new  earth  and  fill  it.  That  raises  a 
hummock  which  has  a  tendency  to  cause 
a  new  hole  on  each  side  of  the  old,  or  two 
rut  holes  in  place  of  one.  The  earth 
which  has  been  crowded  out  of  the  hole 
should  be  scraped  down  and  put  back. 

A  road  machine  will  do  this  to  perfec¬ 
tion.  It  should  be  done  when  the  earth 
is  nearly  dry,  if  not  quite  so  ;  otherwise 
the  first  passing  wagon  will  start  the 
hole  anew.  It  should  be  gone  over  sev¬ 
eral  times,  at  intervals,  until  that  part 
of  the  road  is  as  hard  as  the  rest.  The 
practical  way  to  do  the  work  is  to  go 
over  the  road  in  the  spring  with  the  road 
machine  as  soon  as  the  ground  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  settled,  and  as  often  afterwards 
as  it  is  in  condition  to  work  and  the  road 
seems  to  need  it. 

Garden  Gossip. 

The  thoughtful  farmer  will,  at  this  sea¬ 
son  of  the  year,  have  on  hand  a  supply  of 
powdered  hellebore,  to  protect  his  cur¬ 
rant  and  gooseberry  bushes  from  the  at¬ 
tacks  of  the  currant  worm.  If  there  is 
none  on  hand,  and  an  interval  of  a  day 
or  two  goes  by  after  the  worms  are  dis¬ 
covered,  the  bushes  are  sometimes  ruined 
for  the  season,  so  rapidly  do  these  pests 
do  their  work.  If  there  is  none  on  hand, 
get  some  as  soon  as  possible  and  keep  a 
close  watch  for  these  nuisances. 

Any  tomato  may  be  made  a  tree  toma¬ 
to,  one  kind  as  well  as  another,  if  you 
will  set  a  pole  by  the  plant,  trim  off  all 
laterals  after  the  second  leaf  is  made, 
and  keep  the  main  stalk  tied  to  the  pole. 
We  have  had  them  seven  feet  high  and 


filled  with  choice  fruit,  but  it  requires 
considerable  care  and  painstaking  work 
to  keep  them  in  this  shape.  There  is  no 
tomato  which  grows  tree  shaped  natu- 
rally,  and  this  is  especially  true  in  the 
North.  In  hotter  climates  and  in  light 
soil,  they  not  infrequently  stand  erect, 
in  a  small  bush,  at  times  holding  all  their 
fruit  from  the  ground. 

In  growing  cabbage  for  the  home  table, 
we  recommend  the  Savoys.  They  do  not 
grow"  as  large  as  many  of  the  other  kinds, 
but  they  are  so  very  much  better  in 
quality  that,  once  used,  you  will  never 
care  to  go  back  to  the  easier  grown  but 
inferior  varieties.  They  are  as  delicate 
as  cauliflower  and  as  handsome  as  a  pict¬ 
ure.  If  you  have  not  grown  them  for 
your  own  table,  try  them  once. 

There  are  radishes  and  radishes.  Some 
are  tender,  melting,  juicy  and  agi’eeable 
in  flavor,  others  are  tough,  stringy,  pun¬ 
gent  and  otherwise  disagreeable  in  qual¬ 
ity.  Why  ?  It  is  very  largely,  if  not 
altogether  a  question  of  soil.  To  have 
radishes  at  their  best,  we  must  grow 
them  in  a  sandy  soil,  the  more  sand  the 
better.  There  are  thousands  of  persons 
who  have  eaten  radishes  every  year  of 
their  adult  lives,  grown  on  their  own 
places,  who  have  never  yet  tasted  a  really 
fine  one,  because  of  the  heavy  clay  soil 
in  which  they  are  grown.  If  such  is 
your  soil,  manufacture  a  special  corner 
for  a  radish  plot,  by  adding  liberally  of 
sand.  With  very  liberal  applications  of 
it,  you  will  vastly  improve  the  quality 
and  earliness  of  the  radish.  We  have 
planted  them  in  April  in  the  open  air  in 
southern  New  York  and  had  them  fit  for 
the  table  in  30  days. 

The  little  early  scarlet  turnip  variety 
is  probably  the  earliest  of  all  and  is, 
withal,  very  good  in  quality.  We  value 
most  highly  the  French  Breakfast  var¬ 
iety,  a  radish  of  oval  shape,  a  beautiful 
pinkish  scarlet  in  color  with  a  white  tip. 
It  is  delightful  in  quality,  grows  quickly 
and  ornaments  the  table.  For  the  hot 
summer  weather,  we  prefer  a  rather 
large,  white  radish,  of  the  turnip  shape, 
found  in  all  the  seed  catalogues.  On 
heavy  soils,  this  is  especially  poor,  while 
in  a  soil  largely  of  sand,  it  is  crisp,  juicy 
and  delicate.  With  a  little  forethought, 
one  can  have  a  continuous  and  varied 
supply  of  these  relishes  all  through  the 
season  and  they  should  not  be  neglected. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  practice  is 
general,  or  otherwise,  but  my  wife  cooks 
the  summer  Crookneck  squash  for  me  in 
a  style  which  has  made  it  very  popular. 
Cutting  it  in  slices,  it  is  fried  a  delicate 
brown,  much  as  an  egg  plant,  save  that 
she  uses  no  batter  or  bread  crumbs.  It  is 
really  delicious  in  this  way,  far  better 
than  when  stewed.  It  is  fried  on  a  grid¬ 
dle  that  is  simply  greased  enough  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  squash  from  sticking,  and  comes 
to  the  table  brown  and  luscious.  Before 
the  advent  of  this  style  of  cooking,  we 
did  not  care  very  much  for  the  summer 
squashes.  For  this  style  of  cookery,  the 
summer  Crookneck  is  best.  o. 

A  Gleaner’s  Notes. 

A  dog-lover,  in  an  exchange,  patheti¬ 
cally  says,  in  reply  to  a  severe  denuncia¬ 
tion  of  dogs,  as  follows  : 

I  do  not  propose  to  have  my  rights  in¬ 
fringed.  Who  will  deny  that  I  have  a 
right  to  keep  a  dog  ? 

Nobody  will  deny  such  a  palpable  fact. 

I  he  trouble  is  that  you  don’t  “keep  a 
dog,”  though  you  think  you  do.  You 
own  him,  but  you  do  not  “  keep  ”  him. 

If  you  would  always  “keep”  him  at 
home,  he  could  do  no  harm  to  anybody, 
except  on  your  own  place.  But  dogs  are 
rarely  thus  kept.  They  roam  over  the 
neighborhood,  and  have  been  known  to 
kill  sheep. 

Alluding  to  an  address  which  the  edi¬ 
tor  of  Farm,  Stock  and  Home  recently 
delivered  in  Minneapolis,  that  paper 
says : 

The  city  papers  rankly  and  vilely  mis¬ 
quoted  the  address,  put  words  in  the 
speaker’s  mouth  he  never  thought  of 
using,  and  then  criticised  him  on  the 
basis  of  the  forged  utterances.  If  more 


despicable  journalism  (?)  exists  F.  S.  & 
H.  is  not  aware  of  it. 

The  partisan  papers  of  that  city  have 
never  forgiven  Mr.  Owen  because  he 
once  accepted  a  third  party  nomination, 
and  they  cannot  do  him  justice.  If  there 
is  anything  more  contemptible  than  a 
strictly  partisan  sheet — the  kind  which 
says  “we  are  always  all  right  and  the 
other  side  is  always  all  wrong  ” — we  do 
not  know  where  to  look  for  it.  Let 
Brother  Owen  content  himself.  To  be 
praised,  or  even  fairly  treated  by  such 
papers  would  tend  to  damage  his  charac¬ 
ter  among  high-minded  men. 

The  New  York  Tax  Reform  Associa¬ 
tion  requested  space  in  the  cohimns  of 
the  Farmer’s  Weekly  to  present  their  side 
of  the  case.  Whereupon  the  editor  says 
as  follows : 

While  our  columns  are  open  to  the  free 
discussion  of  economic  questions  of  inter¬ 
est  to  farmers  and  wage-earners,  we  have 
no  space  to  give  away,  rent  or  sell  to  an 
organization  of  corporation  lawyers, 
board  of  trade  gamblers,  wholesale  mer¬ 
chants  and  plug-hat  politicians. 

The  language  may  not  be  over-cour¬ 
teous  or  complimentary,  but  it  is  vigor¬ 
ous,  and  the  readers  will  no  doubt  fully 
understand  it.  It  is  evident  that  our  es¬ 
teemed  contemporary  is  not  in  sympathy 
with  the  ideas  of  the  association  al¬ 
luded  to. 

Cooperative  dairy  farmers  who  know 
much,  will  never  be  persuaded  to  breed, 
and  milk  rich  milking  cows,  till  they  find 
they  get  pay  for  the  excess  of  fat  in  their 
milk  over  that  of  common  cows — and 
that  too  whether  their  milk  is  put  into 
cheese  or  butter.  It  is  the  valuable 
thing  they  produce  they  want  pay  for. — 
Hoard’s  Dairyman. 

Right !  The  old  method,  still  gener¬ 
ally  in  vogue,  of  paying  one  price  for  all 
milk,  simply  offers  a  premium  for  a  poor 
article,  and  discourages  the  dairyman 
who  is  aiming  at  higher  excellence  in  his 
products.  We  are  making  progress, 
thanks  to  the  simplicity  and  reliability 
of  the  Babcock  test. 

My  method  of  making  a  fertilizer  for 
pot  plants  is  to  go  to  the  blacksmith  shop 
and  get  the  clippings  of  horses’  hoofs  and 
other  sweepings,  steel  or  iron  cinders  and 
filings.  Fill  a  pail  about  one-fourth  full 
of  these,  then  add  enough  boiling  soft 
water  to  make  the  pail  full.  Water  the 
plants  with  this  and  when  very  dry  set 
the  pot  in  the  pail.  It  seems  to  furnish 
a  complete  food  for  the  plants  at  all 
seasons.  My  plants  now  have  the  fresh¬ 
ness  and  greenness  of  June  and  are  re¬ 
markably  prolific  in  flowers.  It  is  not 
very  costly  and  I  hope  that  every  one 
will  give  it  a  trial.  This  fertilizer  I  have 
found  will  give  the  flowers  a  deeper 
shade  and  a  rich,  healthy  leaf.  The  iron 
is  what  does  it,  and  the  plants  want  a 
change  of  food  as  well  as  anything  else. 
— A.  Wasson. 

This  item  is  “  going  the  rounds.”  If  the 
“  other  sweepings”  contain  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  horse  manure,  the  hot  water 
may  soak  out  a  little  plant  food,  but  no 
water  that  ever  boiled  will  dissolve  hoof 
clippings  or  steel  and  iron.  If  it  would 
the  fertilizer  problem  would  be  indeed 
solved. 

Corn  in  Hot  Beds. — A.  J.  Root  tells  in 
Gleanings  how  he  grew  early  corn  and 
potatoes,  snap  beans,  cabbages,  etc.,  in 
hot-beds,  at  a  profit : 

The  corn  was  planted  the  last  of  Feb¬ 
ruary,  the  kernels  being  put  in  just  10 
inches  apart.  Glass  was  used  over  them 
at  first ;  but  when  the  stalks  got  so  they 
crowded  against  the  glass  they  were  pro¬ 
tected  by  shutters  or  cloth.  Every  stalk 
gave  an  ear  —  sometimes  two — even 
though  planted  so  close,  for  the  ground 
was  very  rich. 

The  coming  market  gardener  must  be 
up  to  this  and  every  other  trick  of  the 
trade. 
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self  feeder 
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33  DEDERICK'S  WORKS,  ALBANY. NY. 


I  ness,  constipation,  dyspepsia,  foul* 
breath, headache, mental  depression,  • 
painful  digestion,  had  complexion,* 
and  ail  diseases  caused  by  failure  of  • 

•  ‘  the  stomach,  liver  or  oowels  to  per-  * 

•  form  their  proper  functions.  Persons  given  to  over-} 

•  eating  are  benefited  by  taking  one  after  each  meal.} 

•  Price,  *2  (  Sample,  16c.  At  Druggists,  or  sent  by  mail.  } 

•  HI  I  ANS  CHEMICAL  CO.,  10  Spruce  St.,  NewYcr’c  * 
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ASHES 


PURE  UNLEACHED. 

Order  direct  from  Canada. 

I#  Write  for  free  pamphlet. 

F.  U.  LA  l,OR.  Dunnvllle.  Ont. 


Farmers  are  grumbling  more  and  more 
about  excessive  rates  of  fire  insurance, 
and  the  number  of  farmers’  mutual  com¬ 
panies  is  increasing  all  the  time. — West¬ 
ern  Rural. 

If  they  will  always  follow  their  grum¬ 
bling  spells  by  organizing  a  mutual  com¬ 
pany,  their  grumbling  will  be  of  practi¬ 
cal  value.  Most  farmers’  cooperative  in¬ 
surance  companies  are  prosperous  and 
furnish  insurance  at  about  half  the  rates 
charged  by  the  stock  companies. 


SURPLUS  STOCKS 

OF 

BOOKS 

AT  REDUCED  PRICES. 

*** Until  the  supply  is  exhausted ,  the 
books  listed  below  will  be  sold  at  the 
reduced  prices  named,  in  order  that 
we  may  clear  our  shelves.*** 

EVERY  WOMAN  HER  OWN  FLOWER 

GARDENER.  By  DAISY  KYEBUIGHT.  148  pages, 
bound  in  cloth.  A  handy  manual  of  flower- 
gardening  for  ladies.  Price,  75  cents  (reduced 
from  $1.) 

THE  CHRYSANTHEMUM.  By  F.  W. 
Burbidoe,  curator  of  Trinity  College  Botanical 
Gardens,  Dublin.  140  pages;  illustrated.  Price, 
cloth,  $1  (reduced  from  $1,50). 

CHOICE  STOVE  AND  GREENHOUSE 
PLANTS.  By  B.  8.  Williams.  700  pages;  in  two 
volumes;  illustrated.  Price,  cloth,  $3.60  (reduced 
from  $5.) 

A/ ALE  A  CULTURE.  By  R.  J.  IIalli- 

day.  Illustrated.  Price,  cloth,  $1  (reduced 
from  $2.) 

CAMELLIA  CULTURE.  By  R.  J.  Hal- 

liday.  Illustrated.  Price,  cloth,  $1  (reduced 
from  $2). 

SCR  I  BNER’S  L  U  M  B  E  R  AND  LOG 

BOOK,  Nearly  a  million  copies  of  this  book  have 
been  sold.  A  partial  table  of  contents  follows  : 
Loading  Logs;  Log  and  Lumber  Measures  of  all 
Kinds;  Table  of  Prices;  Stave  and  Heading  Bolt 
Table;  Wages,  etc.;  Weight  of  Woods:  Speed  of 
Saws  and  Power;  Size  of  Nails;  Cost  of  Fences; 
Hardness  of  Wood;  Strength  of  Ropes;  Shingles; 
Growth  of  Trees;  Cord  Wood  on  an  Acre;  How 
to  Saw  Valuable  Timber;  Splitting  Rails;  Char¬ 
coal:  Felling  Timber;  Cubic  Measure,  Cubic 
Weight,  etc.;  Care  of  Saws,  etc.;  To  Measure 
Hight  of  a  Tree;  Weight  of  Iron;  Strength  and 
Elasticity  of  Timber  and  Shrinkage;  Tables  of 
Distances:  Interest  Tables;  Business  Law,  etc 
Price,  20  cents  (reduced  from  35  cents). 

A  BOOK  OF  GRAIN  TABLES.  This 

book  has  over  20,000  different  calculations  and  Is 
In  fact  a  “  ready  reckoner”  of  weights  and  meas¬ 
ures  of  grain,  hay,  produce,  feeding,  wood,  tanks 
and  cisterns,  ropes,  etc.  It  Is  useful  to  every¬ 
body.  Price,  20  cents  (reduced  from  00  cents). 

CALIFORNIA  VIEWS.  Nutting.  A 

series  of  15  finely  colored  plates  Illustrative  of 
California  horticulture,  with  complete  descrip¬ 
tions  and  methods  of  culture.  Price,  35  cents 
(reduced  from  50  cents). 

FRUIT  PASTES,  SYRUPS  AND  pre¬ 
serves.  By  Shirley  Dare.  Price,  20  cents 
(reduced  from  25  cents). 
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GENERAL  ADVERTISING  BITES 

—  OF  — 

The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Standing  at  the  head  of  the  Agricultural  Press,  goes 
to  every  Inhabited  section  of  North  America,  and  its 
are  the  leadlnK  men  in  their  communities. 

w  they  are  Buyers. 

ADVERTISING  RATES. 

Ordinary  Advertisements,  per  agate  Une  (14 

lines  to  the  Inch) . 30  cents 

One  thousand  lines  or  more  within  one  year 

from  date  of  first  Insertion,  per  agate  line  25  « 

Yearly  orders,  occupying  10  or  more  lines! 

per  agate  line .  ’05 

Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “A<*v ner 

line  leaded . .  75  •• 

N*  Advertisement  received  for  less  than  81.04) 
B*r  e*ch  Insertion.  Cush  must  accompany 
aU  orders  for  transient  advertisements. 

W  ABSOLUTELY  ONE  PRICE  ONLY. 

Terms  of  Subscription. 

The  subscription  price  of  the  Rusal  Nkw-Yobkkb 

Single  copy,  per  year . $2.00 

Great  Britain,  Ireland,  Australia  and 
Germany,  per  year,  post  paid . $3.04  (12s.  Sd.) 
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***  R**al  publishing  company 
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ECLIPSE  CORN  PLANTER 


“Mercy  me!”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Newly¬ 
wed  to  her  new  kitchen  servant,  “  I  don’t 
understand  how  such  a  stupid  girl  could 
come  from  an  intelligence  office.” — Phila¬ 
delphia  Record. 

A  Sharp  Reply.— “  That  groceryman 
talking  about  horses !  What  does  he 
understand  about  horse,  anyhow  ?’ 
“  Well !  well  !  he  understands  horse-rad¬ 
ish  anyhow  !” — Rider  and  Driver. 

Amateur  Hunter  :  “  What  a  sly  an¬ 
imal  the  fox  is,  to  be  sure!  The  other 
day  I  followed  one  for  three  hours,  and 
when  I  finally  shot  it  I  found  it  was  a  red 
dog.” — Fliegende  Blatter. 

Gentleman  :  “  Why  are  you  running 
so  fast,  my  little  man  ?”  Little  man  ;  “  I 
wunter  git  far  ’nough  away  from  Jimmy 
McGougle  to  tell  him  I  ain’t  ’fraid  of 
him.” — Street  &  Smith’s  Oood  News. 

Laura  Lonely:  “This  drinking  cup 
was  made  for  me  when  I  was  a  baby.” 
Rosa  Roaster  :  “  How  beautiful !  Aren't 
the  productions  of  the  ancient  metal¬ 
workers  charming  ?” — Jewelers’  Weekly. 

Sally  Humsted  :  “New  York  is  a  ter¬ 
ribly  noisy  place.  I  should  think  the 
sound  of  the  milk  carts  rattling  through 
the  streets  at  three  or  four  o’clock  in  the 
morning  would  drive  you  nearly  crazy.” 
Madison  Squeers :  “Oh,  well,  you  see, 
most  of  us  are  in  bed  and  asleep  by  that 
time.” — N.  Y.  Press. 

Sniggs  (on  his  deathbed):  “  I  should 
like  to  see  Wiggs  before  I  die.”  Mrs. 
Sniggs:  “  What  do  you  want  to  see  him 
for?  You  know  he’s  a  disreputable 
character,  and  the  wickedest  man  in 
town.  And  besides,  dear,  you  are  sure 
to  see  him  some  time  on  the  other  side.' 
— Boston  Transcript , 
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IN  writing  to  advertisers  please  always  mention 
THE  RURAL. 

THE  BEST  ARTICLE 

IS  THE  CHEAPEST. 

BUHACH 

Is  the  Best,  Furest  and  Most  Effective  In¬ 
sect  Powder  upon  the  Market. 

By  its  intelligent  use  hotels, 

Restaurants,  Saloons,  Stores,  Offices,  and,  in 
fact  all  Insect  pests  of  the  Household,  as  well  as 
Field,  Orchard,  Garden  and  Conservatory  may 
be  kept  free  from  all  troublesome  insects  It  is  now 

regarded  as  a  necessity  In  most  - 

of  the  principal  hotels  in  the 

United  States  and  wherever  It  has 
been  Introduced  It  has  given  com- 
plete  satisfaction.  Owing  to  an 
increased  production  of  Pyre- 
thrum  flowers,  from  which  this  INSECT DdERMjH^TDIi 
valuable  article  is  made,  and 
their  improved  facilities  for  re- 
duclng  them  to  powder,  the  man¬ 
ufacturers  have  this  season  made  a  material  reduc¬ 
tion  in  their  prices.  To  protect  their  customers  each 
package  shows  the  trade-mark  of  the  sole  manufac¬ 
turers:  BUHACH  PRODUCING  AND  MEG.  CO., 
Stockton,  Cal. 

For  sale  by  all 

SEEDSMEN  AND  DRUGGISTS. 

- THE -  ENSILAGE 

OHIO 

Lurjce  and  Complete  Une 

»fl  uses'  1802  Catalogue  I  S.'S* 

embracesTrcatiscon^Knq^^jl^gJI^^^^-^^g,  1 

THE  SILVER  MFG.  CO.,  SALEM,  OHIO. 

WhatDoYouWant  toBuy? 

We  will  send  without  cost  to  you,  Catalogues,  Price 
Lists,  and  information  concerning  anything  you  wish 
to  buy,  in  the  line  of  FARM  TOOLS  or  FARM 
MACHINERY. 

PARET,  WILLEY  &  CO., 

265  Broadway.  New  York,  N.  Y. 


hi  ii  i  n  i  nr  n  selected  bymail. 

WALL  PAPER  »nsa 


OXFORD  BASKET  WORKS, 

Oxford,  Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y., 

MANUFACTURES  THE  BESTS? 

Berry  Orates,  Peach,  Grape  and  Berry 
Baskets.  Illustrated  Catalogue  free.o 
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Tripp’s  Adjustable  Carriage  and  Sleigh  Pole 


is  the  best  and  cheapest.  Write  for  circular  and 
o rice-list.  H.  D.  PRE8TON,  De  Ruyter.  N.  Y. 

EMPIRE  MOWER 

The  lightest  draft  and  BEST  H 

iii  noli i ne  in  existence. 

We  also  manufacture  Stea  m  l-j|<nl  -Catalogue 

Engines  3 to  15 H.  P.  on  base  \PKSSrTiTttsi  Free. 
plate  or  mounted  on  4-wheel  VJu  jCf 
truck.  Grain  Threshers  and  3> 

Separators.  Sweep  Powers,  1,  2  A  3-I/orse  Tread 
Powers,  with  governor,  either  level  or  regular  tread ;  hand 
and  power  Com  Shelters,  hand  and  power  Feed  Cutlers, 
with  or  without  Crusher;  Feed  Mills,  Steel  Land  Rollers, 
Chilled  Plows,  all  sizes;  Cultivators,  Hay  Rakes,  Wood 
Saws,  Ac.  S.  8.  MASSINGER  A  SON,  TATAMY,  PA 


Will  plant  Corn,  Beans.  Peas  and  Beet  Seed  in  hills, 
drills  and  checks,  in  distances  desired.  It  is  the  only 
Planter  that  will  distribute  all  fertilizers,  wet  or  dry, 
with  a  certainty,  In  different  amounts,  each  side  of 
seed.  Send  for  circulars. 

ECLIPSE  CORN  PLANTER  CO.. 

Enfield,  Grafton  Co.,  -  New  Hampshire. 


m the^ameeioah ”  HAY  TEDDER. 

Simple,  Durable,  Light  Draft. 

Made  in  three  sizes. 

The  only  perfect 
machine  for  turn¬ 
ing  or  tedding  hay. 
Made  only by 

AMES  PLOW  CO. 

Boston  and  How  Tori. 
Send  for  circulars 
and  catalogue. 


Worms,  &c.  Over  one  acre  in  one 
hour.  Easy  to  use.  Only  one 
pound  Paris  Green  to  acre.  No 
plaster  or  water  used.  Machine 
sent  for  your  inspection  before 
you  pay  for  it.  CIRCULARS 
FREE.  Write  now. 

The  HOTCHKISS  &  TUTTLE  CO., 
Wallingford,  Conn. 
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■  w  Established  1847 

LEONARD  I).  HARRISON,  Box  E,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


The.ROCKER  WASHER 

has  proved  the  most  satis¬ 
factory  of  any  Washer 
ever  placed  upon  the  mar¬ 
ket.  it  is  warranted  to 
wash  an  ordinary  family 
washing  of  100  pieces  in 
One  Hour,  as  clean  as 
can  be  washed  on  the 
washboard.  Write  for 
prices  and  full  description. 


ROCKED  WISHER  CO.,  QljrlzAr 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind.  011^^.  VI 


Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

Liberal  inducements  to 
live  agents. 


TOWER’S 

IMPROVED 


BINDERS 


MOWERS 

TWINE 


MACHINES 


1891  SALES  : 137.665:  MACHINES 

AND  TWENTY-SIX  imillion:  POUNDS  of  TWINE 

GET  A  “GRASS,  GRAIN  &  CAIN' ” 

DEERING  AGENTS  Wm.  DEERING  &  CO. 

EVERYWHERE  Chicago,  U.  S. A 


»  A  BOOR 

FOR  FARMERS 


DEERING  AGENTS 
EVERYWHERE 


LONG  ISLAND  DRYING  COMPANY. 

nnirn  DDrUfCDO  PDAIUC  in  comparison  with  Bran  at  the  Gov- 
Result  of  Feeding  our  UltlfcU  DnLITElfO  UllAInO  eminent  Ag’l  Station,  Amherst,  Mass. 


Average  daily  ration  for  each  Cow. 

(Same  five  cows  in  each  test.) 

August  6  to  August  17.  August  21  to  September  8,  1891, 
respectively. 

Average  daily  yield  of  Milk  from  5  Cows . 

Average  dally  yield  of  Cream . 

Average  yield  of  cream  per  quart  of  milk . ••••••• 

Net  Cost  (after  deducting  value  of  manure)  of  feed 

for  production  of  one  quart  of  milk . 

Average  Weight  o/  Cows  at  close  of  feeding  test . 


|  Bran . 8  lbs. 

Corn  meal . 3  lbs. 

Gluten  meal .  3  lbs 

Hay .  5  lbs 

Soja  beans(green)51  lbs 
51.88  quarts. 

8.22  quarts. 

0.16  quarts. 

1.70  cents. 

885  ibs. 


Dried  Brewers'  G'n,  3  lbs. 

Corn  meal .  3  lbs. 

Gluten  meal .  3  lbs. 

Hay .  5  lbs. 

Soja  beans  (green)  47  lbs. 
53.62  quarts. 

9.03  quarts. 

0.17  quarts. 

1.58  cents 
905  lbs. 


For  scientific  feeding  directions,  prices  and  grain,  address 
L<>NG  ISLAND  DRYING  COMPANY.  Johnson  and  Morgan  Avenues.  BROOKLYN.  N.  *• 
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A  Mortgaged  Man’s  Proposition. 

WAS  IIIS  OFFER  FAIR? 

Grange  and  Alliance  Men  Talk. 

The  following'  letter  was  received  some  time  ago  : 

“  There  is  near  here  a  young  farmer  who  has  been 
trying  to  pay  interest  on  a  $600  mortgage  and  accumu¬ 
late  enough  to  pay  the  principal.  The  interest  rate 
was  11  per  cent  payable  semi-annually.  The  debt  was 
incurred  to  pay  for  the  land — a  quarter  section — and  to 
buy  a  team,  plows,  etc.  It  was  for  five  years.  The 
time  expires  this  spring.  The  years  1889  and  1891  were 
the  only  good  crop  years  of  the  five.  This  man  now 
owes  $150  interest,  some  taxes  and  all  of  the  principal. 
He  has  not  personal  property  enough  to  pay  the  debt ; 
neither  would  the  land  alone,  if  sold  at  a  forced  sale, 
bring  the  amount  due.  During  the  boom  when  the 
debt  was  incurred,  the  land,  then  raw  prairie,  was  ap- 


2.  Should  not  such  a  farmer  have  the  legal  opportunity 
of  settling  his  debt  in  some  such  manner  so  as  not  to  lose 
his  farm  f  In  other  words,  would  it  not  be  wise  to  empower 
our  courts  to  judge  the  fairness  of  such  a  proposition,  and 
to  compel  the  holder  of  a  mortgage  to  accept  a  manifestly 
just  offer  ? 

3.  Kindly  favor  us  with  any  opinion  as  to  the  best  way 
to  relieve  mortgaged  farmers. 

Give  Us  Debt-Paying  Associations. 

1.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  proposition  made  by 
the  farmer  is  a  fair  one,  especially  to  the  holder  of  the 
mortgage,  provided,  of  course,  that  the  farmer  will  do 
as  he  agrees.  Sometimes  men  make  fair  promises, 
and  meap  well,  but  are  so  unbusiness-like  that  it  is 
well  known  they  will  not  fulfill  their  engagements,  and 
the  grant  of  a  longer  time  will  do  the  farmer  no  good, 
and  the  owner  of  the  mortgage  may  lose  his  interest. 


be  large  enough  to  discourage  the  debtor.  Such  asso¬ 
ciations  have  been  established  in  this  county,  and  un¬ 
expected  amounts  of  idle  money  were  found  to  be  in 
the  hands  of  our  own  people.  In  fact  the  amounts 
offered  the  associations  here  frequently  exceeded  the 
demand  for  loans.  I  know  of  farmers  who  before 
were  hardly  meeting  the  interest  on  their  mortgages 
who  are  now  steadily  and  surely  reducing  the  princi¬ 
pal  ;  and  it  is  the  small  sums  received  for  truck  that 
are  doing  the  work.  Farmers  must  learn  that  it  is  a 
fatal  mistake  to  load  themselves  with  a  heavy  debt  for 
any  purpose.  It  is  better  to  rent  or  buy  a  small  piece 
of  land  than  to  plunge  into  debt  by  buying  a  large 
farm.  It  is  also  better  to  shift  along  without  buying 
expensive  machinery  until  the  money  has  been  secured 
to  pay  for  it.  The  farmer  who  early  learns  the  lesson, 
“  Pay  as  you  go,”  will  save  himself  and  family  much 
trouble,  and  will  be  far  better  off  every  way  than  the 


Lots  of  Material  But  No  Shape.  Fig.  160. 


The  Proper  Tools  Will  Give  the  Right  Shape.  Fig.  161. 


praised  at  $1,(500.  There  are  now  50  acres  in  cultiva¬ 
tion.  It  being  impossible  to  pay  the  debt  and  have 
anything  left  to  start  anew  with,  the  farmer  has  made 
the  holder  of  his  mortgage  this  proposition  :  To  give 
a  deed  to  his  creditor  for  the  land,  and  to  put  125  acres 
in  cultivation :  he,  the  farmer,  to  have  three  years’ 
rent  or  use  of  the  land,  and  to  have  the  privilege  of 
purchasing  the  land  at  the  end  of  that  time  for  $1,200. 
The  average  rent  here  is  one-fourth  of  the  crop,  in 
the  bin. 

“The  owner-of  the  mortgage,  through  his  agent 
refused  this  proposition,  and  will  probably  foreclose 
the  mortgage,  get  the  land  and  a  judgment  for  the 
deficiency.  Here  is  what  I  wish  to  know  :  Was  the 
farmer’s  offer  unusual,  unfair  or  unbusiness-like  ? 
Would  it  not  be  better  for  the  creditor  to  accept  such 
a  proposition  ?  He  couhl  not  lose  anything.  What 
does  The  Rural  think  of  it  ?  w.  v.  .jackson.” 

Comanche  Co.,  Kan. 

It  was  submitted,  with  the  following  questions  to  a 
number  of  persons  prominent  in  the  discussion  of 
politico-agricultural  questions : 

1.  Was  the  proposition  made  by  this  fanner  a  fair  one  t 


2.  It  seems  that  there  ought  to  be  some  way  of  sav¬ 
ing  these  mortgaged  homes,  or  at  least  preventing 
their  being  sacrificed,  but  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
make  a  law  to  hold  in  check  the  “Shylocks”  without 
doing  injustice  to  honest  men  who  loan  money  at 
reasonable  rates,  and  never  want  the  farm  if  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  avoid  taking  it.  Such  power  lodged  in  courts 
might  make  it  more  difficult  for  the  debtor  to  borrow 
money  upon  reasonable  terms.  Many  times  it  would 
be  better  for  him  if  he  could  not  borrow  at  all. 

3.  In  my  opinion  loan  associations  might  be  formed 
in  every  community,  somewhat  on  the  principle  of 
loan  associations  in  the  villages.  If  put  under  the 
control  of  the  best  business  men  in  whom  the  people 
have  confidence,  a  good  deal  of  idle  money  would 
be  entrusted  to  them  which  could  be  loaned  to 
farmers  on  reasonable  terms,  requiring  monthly  or 
semi-monthly  payments  amounting  to  a  little  more 
than  the  interest,  so  t\at  the  principal  would  be  grad¬ 
ually  reduced.  The  necessity  of  meeting  these  fre¬ 
quent  payments  would  compel  the  farmer  and  his 
family  to  look  out  for  something  to  sell  frequently. 
It  would  encourage  thrift  and  the  payments  would  not 


man  who  is  too  liable  to  contract  debt.  1  have  learned 
this  in  the  school  of  bitter  experience,  j.  h.  brigham. 

Master  National  Grange. 

More  Money  ;  National  Interest  Law. 

1.  Without  hesitation,  yes,  and  a  few  holders  of  such 
a  mortgage  would  probably  accept  such  an  offer,  but 
as  a  rule,  “  Shy  lock  ”  demands  the  pound  of  flesh  as 
“nominated  in  the  bond,”  and  that  is  the  way  some 
rich  people  get  richer,  and  take  from  their  neighbors 
the  usury  forbidden  in  the  Bible. 

2.  Again,  yes,  and  as  between  man  and  man,  and  in 
accordance  with  the  golden  rule, -and  as  an  act  of 
justice  and  humanity,  it  should  be  done;  but,  alas! 
many  of  us  have  to  admit  the  sad  fact  that  is  growing 
more  and  more  apparent  that  “  the  law  grinds  the 
poor,  and  rich  men  rule  the  law.”  If  we  should  at¬ 
tempt  to  get  any  such  equitable  law  as  that  here  pro¬ 
posed  passed  in  any  one  State,  at  once  capital  would 
defeat  it  by  threatening  to  withdraw  all  its  invest¬ 
ments  in  that  State.  A  year  ago  last  winter  in  five 
different  State  legislatures  (New  York  State’s  one),  the 
farmers  as  one  means  of  relief  from  the  depressed 
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priees  and  high  rates  of  interest,  tried  to  get  the  legal 
rate  of  interest  reduced,  and  in  every  instance  were 
defeated  by  the  above  threat.  If  such  a  law  as  The 
R.  N.-Y.  proposes  could  be  made  national,  applying  to 
all  States  at  one  time,  then  the  above  threat  would  not 
avail,  and  the  people,  not  capital  would  rule.  The  gov¬ 
ernment  now  does  wrhat  is  proposed  in  the  case  of  sales 
for  delinquent  taxes,  by  giving  a  certain  time  for  the 
former  owner  to  redeem  his  property  sold  for  them. 
Some  States  have  in  time  of  great  depression  passed 
“  stay  laws  ”  preventing  the  hardships  of  forced  sales, 
and  giving  the  debtor  a  chance  with  better  crops, 
better  prices,  and  better  times,  to  save  his  home. 

3.  The  results  of  study  and  observation  for  long 
years  (21  in  close  contact  with  farmers  in  every  State 
in  the  Union,  in  good  times  and  bad),  have  brought 
me  to  believe  (as  briefly  as  I  can  state  them),  that  the 
following  provisions  would  be  of  great  advantage  : 

1.  A  circulating  medium  of  at  least  .(530  per  capita, 
accessible  to  the  people  upon  good  security  (real 
estate  at  one-fourth  of  its  value  included),  without  too 
many  middlemen  in  the  way  of  banks  with  high  in¬ 
terest  charges. 

•  2.  A  national  usury  law  fixing  the  maximum  rate  of 
interest  in  all  the  States  and  Territories  of  the  United 
States  at  not  over  three  per  cent  per  annum. 

The  increased  amount  of  money  per  capita  would 
raise  the  price  of  all  products,  farms,  labor,  etc.,  and 
give  the  farmer  the  means  (received  from  the  sale  of 
his  crops)  to  pay  off  his  mortgage. 

Statistics  show  us  that  for  a  long  series  of  years 
capital  and  labor  both  together  in  all  the  industries — 
manufacturing,  farming,  mining,  etc. — only  earn  an 
average  of  about  three  per  cent  per  annum,  and  yet 
capital  without  labor,  earns  on  the  average  six  per  cent 
and  on  that  mortgaged  Kansas  farm  it  earns  11  per 
cent  per  annum.  The  result  is  that  the  whole  country, 
the  United  States  Government,  the  States,  counties, 
cities,  towns,  railroads,  farms,  are  bonded,  to  pay  to 
capital  an  avei*agc  interest  of  six  per  cent,  while  all 
the  industries  with  their  own  capital  only  earn  three 
per  cent. 

These  are  vital  questions,  the  great  heart  questions 
now  being  considered  by  our  people,  and  millions  of 
homes  depend  upon  the  final  issue.  If  the  American 
farmer’s  home  goes  down  (and  the  census  shows  a 
rapid  increase  of  tenant  farmers),  then  the  basis  of 
our  Republic  is  gone. 

The  grand  old  Rubai.  New-Yorker  is  doing  a  noble 
work  ”  for  home  and  native  land.” 

Lecturer  National  Grange,  Mortimer  whitehead. 

Better  Sell  Out  and  Go  South. 

If  allowed  to  go  behind  the  proposition,  it  seems  to 
me  no  sane  man  would  have  made  the  contract  in  the 
first  place.  Certainly  anybody  conversant  with  the 
business  he  engaged  in,  “The  purchase  of  the  land, 
teams,  plows,  etc.,  all  on  time  and  at  the  rate  of  11 
per  cent  interest  semi-annually,”  ought  to  have  known 
that  he  assumed  a  burden  of  which  there  was  no  pos¬ 
sible  prospect  of  getting  rid.  The  question  now  is, 
shall  the  young  man  abide  by  the  contract  ?  The  15th 
Psalm  in  sacred  Scripture  “  He  that  sweareth  to  his 
own  hurt  and  ehangeth  not,”  settles  the  question 
from  a  moral,  and  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Kansas 
settle  it  from  a  legal  standpoint. 

I  presume  the  questions  to  be  settled  by  Thk  B.- 
X.-Y.  inquiries  based  on  his  proposition,  are  the  equi¬ 
ties  in  the  case.  The  young-  man,  while  he  has  no 
moral  or  legal  right  to  any  abatement  in  the  contract, 
should  be  dealt  with  kindly  by  the  owner  of  the  mort¬ 
gage,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  if  the  latter  has  anjr 
soul  in  him,  or  regard  for  humanity,  he  will  accept 
the  proposition.  Such  an  acceptance,  in  my  opinion, 
will  not  enable  the  young  man  to  be  in  any  better  con¬ 
dition  at  the  end  of  the  three  years  than  now.  My 
advice  to  him  is  to  pull  up  and  come  South  and  we 
will  furnish  him  land  on  much  better  terms  and  at  a 
much  lower  rate  of  interest,  and  on  much  long'd-  time 
for  payment  of  the  principal.  The  risks  of  seasons 
and  prices  of  farm  products  with  many  other  risks 
contingent  upon  farming,  it  seems  to  me,  would  induce 
the  young  man  to  abandon  such  a  contract,  and  leave 
the  owner  of  the  mortgage  with  the  land  and  its  im¬ 
provements  as  an  equitable  adjournment  of  the  matter. 

Alliance  Congressman,  Georgia,  i,.  h.  Livingston. 

A  Bill  to  Abolish  Mortgages: 

In  answer  to  the  last  question  I  inclose  my  bill  for 
for  the  relief  of  mortgage  debtors.  It  furnishes  money 
to  farmers  to  save  their  homes  on  the  same  terms  on 
which  national  banks  have  had  money  for  many 
years.  JOHN  davis. 

Kansas  (Alliance)  Congressman. 

This  bill  provides  that  when  a  mortgage  debtor  fails 
to  pay  the  mortgage  or  interest  thereon,  the  creditor 
shall  procure  from  the  register  of  deeds  a  correct  ab¬ 
stract  of  title  of  the  mortgaged  estate,  and  a  certified 
statement  of  the  incumbrances  on  it.  Then  follow  : 

SECi  4.— That  ou  presentation  of  the  said  certified  abstract  in  the 
Bounty  treasurer’s  olilce,  it  shall  i>o  the  duty  of  the  said  couuty  treas¬ 


urer  to  issue  in  due  form,  on  blanks  prepared  for  the  purpose,  a  draft 
for  the  amount  of  the  mortgage  debt,  including  interest  and  official 
fees  to  date,  on  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States.  Said  draft  shall 
be  examined  by  the  county  clerk  and  certified  as  correct  by  his  official 
seal  and  signature.  Said  draft  will  then  be  due  and  payable  by  the 
Treasurer  of  the  United  States  on  demand  of  any  lawful  holder  of  the 
same.  It  must  contain  an  accurate  description  and  location  of  the 
estate  designated  in  the  abstract,  and  the  amount  of  the  draft,  when 
paid  by  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  charged  up  on  his 
books  against  the  real  estate,  creating  a  lawful  lien  on  the  same.  The 
debtor  shall  then  be  allowed  20  years’  time  on  the  debt  by  paying 
Interest  on  the  same  semi-annually  at  the  rate  of  one  per  centum  per 
annum.  The  county  record  of  the  mortgage  shall  be  marked  -‘  Settled 
by  the  United  States  Government." 

Sec.  5.  That  this  procedure,  herein  set  forth,  shall  be  the  only  lawful 
way  of  collecting  mortgage  debts  on  real  estate  until  the  aggregate 
circulation  of  lawful  money  in  the  United  States  shall  amount  to  $50 
per  capita  of  the  population,  not  counting  the  lawful  reserves  in 
banks  and  other  fixed  and  noncirculating  deposits,  required  by  law. 

Sec.  <i.  That  after  said  aggregate  of  $50  per  capita  of  the  population 
shall  have  been  reached,  the  usual  modes  of  legal  procedure  in  the 


English  Cattle  “  Weighbridge.”  Fig.  1(52. 

several  States  shall  again  become  lawful,  except  at  such  times  as  the 
increase  of  population  shall  require  the  further  floating  of  new  money  to 
preserve  the  even,  unfluctuating  aggregate  of  $50  per  capita,  or  as 
nearly  as  it  is  practicable  to  approximate  to  said  amount  by  a  careful 
calculation  based  on  all  the  facts  and  circumstances  Involved. 

The  money  with  which  these  mortgages  are  to  he 
paid  is  named  as  “  United  States  notes  ” — paper  money. 
We  are  not  told  how  such  notes  will  read,  but  presume 
they  will  certify  to  the  fact,  that  they  represent  John 
Smith's  or  Sam.  Brown's  farm.  They  will  have  to 


represent  or  promise  to  pay  something-  and  the  only 
apparent  way  of  making  them  equal  to  other  money 
is  for  Brown  or  Smith  to  redeem  them  within  20  years, 
with  interest.  It  is  not  at  all  likely  that  such  a  bill 
will  ever  pass. 

Looks  Black  in  the  West  and  South. 

A  lends  B  $600,  time,  five  years,  rate  of  interest,  11 
per  cent.  B  has  done  his  best  and  eannot  meet  his 
obi  gation  just  at  the  time  specified.  Question:  Should 


A  he  merciful  and  abate  his  demand  on  B  to  his  ability 
to  pay,  or  should  he  lay  hands  on  B  and  take  him  bjr 
the  throat,  saying,  “  Pay  me  what  thou  owest?” 

Jesus  Christ  says  A  should  be  merciful.  Here,  how¬ 
ever,  a  question  arises  ;  is  the  Saviour  an  authority 
whom  a  Kansas  money-lender  recognizes  ? 

A  scrap  of  Grecian  history  may  be  instructive  read¬ 
ing  for  Western  money-lenders.  The  people  of  Attica 
were  very  much  in  the  same  condition  as  this  Kansas 
farmer.  The  time  had  come  when  something  must  be 
done,  and  as  is  always  the  case,  there  was  some  one  to 
do  it.  What  did  Solon  do  ?  He  swept  oft’  all  the  numer¬ 
ous  mortgages  from  the  landed  properties  in  Attica, 
and  left  the  land  free  from  all  past  claims.  It  would 
not  be  amiss  for  t  he  Kansas  money-lender  to  .fe  member 


This  Grecian  event  with  proportions  so  vast  that  it 
cast  a  shadow  over  the  whole  earth,  was  repeated  100 
years  ago  in  France.  The  clock  has  already  given  the 
alarm  that  it  will  soon  strike  the  hour  for  its  repetition 
in  the  United  States.  Will  some  one  who  dislikes  to 
think  of  such  things,  just  tell  us  how  he  will  prevent 
their  coming  when  we  are  doing  that  which  brings 
them  ? 

What  are  we  coming  to  ?  some  ask.  I  see  no 
occasion  for  such  a  question.  By  looking  into  history 
each  can  see  for  himself  what  is  before  him.  All  his¬ 
tory  is  not  a  lie  ;  what  the  past  has  been  under  like 
circumstances  the  future  shall  be. 

Will  the  money  lenders  let  up  ?  No.  They  never 
show  mercy.  Theirs  is  a  sin  for  which  it  seems  there 
is  no  repentance  ;  they  always  go  on  growing  more 
cruel  till  destruction  overtakes  them.  There  is  some¬ 
thing  dehumanizing  about  money  lending.  During 
the  late  war  the  most  sordid  class  were  the  money 
lenders.  At  one  time  the  Union  was  in  greater  danger 
from  them  than  from  the  Confederate  armies.  After 
the  close  of  the  war,  they  surrounded  the  prostrate, 
bleeding  form  of  the  country  and  rifled  it  of  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars.  They  are  the  conspirators  w-ho 
demonetized  silver  in  1873,  which,  during  the  past 
year,  has  caused  a  loss  of  $50,000,000  to  the  wheat 
growers  of  the  West.  This,  the  greatest  crime  ever 
committed  by  those  chiefs  of  sinners,  the  money 
lenders,  is  now  pretty  well  understood,  and  the  wrath 
of  the  people  is  becoming  terrible  against  their  be¬ 
trayers. 

Experience  teaches  that  a  low  rate  of  interest,  three 
per  cent  at  most,  is  all  any  business  can  pay  unless  it 
be  a  monopoly.  Experience  further  teaches  that  the 
rate  of  interest  should  be  determined  by  United  States 
law.  This,  of  course,  would  be  unconstitutional,  as 
everything  is  which  is  not  wholly  in  favor  of  the  con¬ 
federacy  of  millionaires,  which  at  present  governs  this 
country. 

It  now  seems  that  nothing  will  be  done  till  after  the 
storm.  It  looks  very  black  off  West  and  South  ;  it  is 
also  becoming  lowery  here  in  the  East.  Not  many 
days  ago,  I  heard  a  gentleman  make  this  remark  : 

“  Something  is  coming  ;  it  is  not  far  oft’.”  Ills  words 
impressed  me.  wai.tkr  b.  pierce. 

Lecturer  Farmers’  League. 

An  English  “  Weighbridge.” 

English  farmers,  many  of  them,  have  opposed  the 
American  plan  of  selling  cattle  by  live  weight.  They 
preferred  to  estimate  the  weight  of  a  steer  after 
measuring  its  “girth”  or  the  distance  around  its  body. 
There  are  farmers  whose  practiced  eye  could  come 
very  close  to  the  exact  weight  after  knowing  the  girth 
and  noticing  the  general  shape  of  the  animal.  It  was, 
after  all,  much  like  estimating  the  amount  of  milk 
given  by  a  cow  during  the  year.  A  good  pair  of  scales 
in  either  case  will  quickly  show  the  weakness  of  the 
“guess”  system.  Recently  laws  have  been  passed  in 
England  making  the  scales  the  legal  recorder  of  live 
stock  weight.  As  a  result,  manufacturers  have  devised 
many  new  paterns  of  scales  for  weighing  animals. 
Fig.  162,  shows  one  popular  style,  largely  advertised 
in  English  papers.  The  English  call  it  a  “  weigh¬ 
bridge,”  just  as  they  call  an  elevator  a  “  lift.”  The 
animal  is  driven  into  the  cage  where  it  cannot  step  off 
the  weighing  platform.  At  some  public  places  these 
“  weighbridges”  are  fitted  with  a  “  penny-in-the-slot  ” 
fixture.  The  farmer  drives  his  steer  or  sheep  on  the 
scales,  drops  his  penny  in  the  hole,  and  out  comes  a 
tag  with  the  weight  printed  on  it  and  certified  to  for 
correctness. 

A  Portable  Fence. 

A  portable  fence  is  one  of  the  useful  things  on  the 
farm,  especially  where  portions  of  a  field  are  to  be 
pastured  in  succession,  or  where  only  part  of  a  field 
is  used  as  pasturage  for  stock.  As  ordinarily  con¬ 
structed,  the  portable  fence  is  heavy,  unwieldy,  hard 
to  move  from  place  to  place,  and  still  harder  to  set  up 
again:  or  if  made  light  to  avoid  this  objectionable 
feature,  it  lacks  the  strength  necessary  for  a  fence 
that  will  effectually  turn  stock,  and  it  is  also  very 
easily  overturned  by  the  wind. 

The  best  portable  fence  in  use  in  this  part  of  the 
country — Montgomery  County,  Ohio— is  shown  at  Figs. 
163  to  164.  It  is  unpatented,  the  invention  of  a  prac¬ 
tical  farmer,  and  appears  to  be  about  as  near  perfec¬ 
tion  as  any  we  are  likely  to  find.  It  is  strong,  yet 
light  and  easily  handled,  can  be  easily  set  up  or  taken 
down,  and  is  not  overturned  by  ordinary  storms. 

The  panels  are  made  of  pine  scantling,  two  by  three 
inches.  The  rails,  above  and  below,  are  16  feet  long, 
with  a  clear  space  of  2  lA  feet  between  them.  They 
are  connected  by  an  upright  post  at  each  end,  leaving 
four  inches  of  the  rail  projecting  beyond  the  post  to 
lie  in  the  notches  of  the  support  when  set  up.  The 
upright  posts  are  04  feet  long,  extending  six  inches 
below  U*e  lower  rail  sfad  a  foot  above  the  upper.  The 
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braces  at  the  center  are  each  seven  feet  long-,  and  are 
placed  upon  the  frame,  making-  a  right  angle  above, 
and,  like  the  posts,  reaching  six  inches  below  the 
lower  rail.  Wherever  these  pieces  cross  they  are 
bolted  together  with  a  quarter-inch  bolt.  liarbed 
wires  are  stretched  from  post  to  post,  fastened  also  to 
the  braces. 

In  making  these  panels,  a  barn  floor  is  the  best 
workshop.  After  one  has  been  made  to  measure,  it  is 
laid  flat  upon  the  floor,  the  pieces  of  the  next  are  ar¬ 
ranged  in  place  just  above  those  of  the  first,  a  nail  is 
driven  into  each  crossing  to  prevent  displacement 
while  putting  in  the  bolts,  and  the  work  is  finished  by 
putting  on  the  wires  before  it  is  taken  up.  In  this 
way  a  large  number  of  panels  can  be  made  in  a  com¬ 
paratively  short  time.  The  supports  are  made  of  oak 
scantlings,  two  inches  square.  The  legs  are  4%  feet 
long,  bolted  together  without  notching  or  framing  of 
any  kind,  and  spread  to  a  width  of  four  feet  at  the 
base.  In  the  fork  above,  a  triangular  notch  an  inch 
deep  is  cut  off  out  the  inside  of  each  piece,  at  a  place 
where  the  opposite  sides  of  these  notches  are  four 
inches  apart,  or  just  wide  enough  to  receive  the  ends 
of  the  two  panels.  Two  feet  eight  inches  below  this, 
an  oak  board  six  inches  wide  is  nailed  across  the  legs. 
From  the  center  of  its  upper  edge  a  notch  four  inches 
wide  and  one  deep  is  cut,  making  two  feet  nine  in¬ 
ches  between  the  notches  that  are  to  hold  the  upper 
and  lower  panel  rails. 

The  points  of  superiority  claimed  for  this  fence  are 
lightness  combined  with  strength  and  durability, 
small  area  of  surface  presented  to  the  wind,  ease  of 
construction,  and  comparatively  small  cost.  On  level 
ground  the  panels  come  solidly  together,  yet  as  they 
may  be  two  inches  apart  above  or  below,  it  will  cross 
a  hill  or  valley  at  considerable  curvature.  That  it  is 
easy  to  handle  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  two  men  can 
take  down,  move  half  a  mile,  and  set  up  a  hundred 
rods  in  half  a  day.  s.  i*.  shull. 

The  American  Beet  Sugar  Industry. 

Synopsis  of  American  Experiments. 

PROF.  C.  L.  INGERSOLL. 

( Concluded .) 

Returning  westward  we  mention  Iowa. — The  result 
as  set  forth  by  Prof.  G.  E.  Patrick  in  Bulletin  15,  is  as 
follows:  “The  average  per  cent  of  sugar  was  14.14, 
and  the  average  yield  20  tons  per  acre,  and  the  cost  of 
growing  and  harvesting  $30.42  an  acre.  The  highest 
sugar  in  beets  per  acre  was  7,299  pounds  ;  purity  co¬ 
efficient,  75.5.”  In  the  State  at  large  the  sugar  per 
cent  was  8.87  to  14.63,  and  purity  63.09  to  78.84, 
taking  the  State  by  sections  and  giving  averages  for 
each. 

Kansas. — The  bulletin  is  not  yet  out,  but  an  average 
of  147  analyses  shows  10.5  per  cent  in  the  juice  which 
is  probably  too  low  if  the  beets  are  properly  raised 
and  typical  samples  taken.  The  work  is  to  be  re¬ 
peated  this  year,  and  greater  care  taken  to  insure  bet¬ 
ter  results.  The  chemist,  Prof.  G.  II.  Failyer,  is  of  the 
opinion  that  it  will  take  several  years  to  settle  the 
question  for  that  State.  (Correspondence.) 

Nebraska. — We  have  reserved  this  State  in  order  to 
speak  more  fully  of  its  work.  This  we  do  because  it 
has  been  pushed  more  fully  here  than  in  any  other 
State,  both  by  the  Oxnard  Company  as  manufacturers, 
and  also  by  the  experiment  station.  Bulletin  21 
gives  results  at  the  station  in  1891,  and  the  work  is 
being  vigorously  pushed  for  1892  in  continuation  of 
experiments  begun,  and  others  for  the  growth  of 
seed  from  “  mother-beets  ”  of  known  sugar  content; 
only  the  best  are  selected,  tested,  numbered,  set 
out  and  the  seed  grown  to  be  sown  another  year ;  each 
biennium  gives  the  result  of  the  previous  selection  and 
work. 

Table  X,  page  32,  gives  the  results  at  Grand  Island, 
showing  an  average  of  13.5  per  cent  sugar  content  in 
the  beets.  A  table  of  a  large  number  of  analyses  of 
beets  from  various  counties  shows  that  they  averaged 
13.6  per  cent  sugar  and  14.3  per  cent  in  the  juice.  It 
might  be  well  to  note  at  this  point,  after  reviewing 
the  work  of  the  States,  that  only  a  few  report  the 
per  cent  of  sugar  in  the  beet  and  in  the  juice  in  sepa¬ 
rate  columns  for  comparison.  Several  report  only  the 
per  cent  of  sugar  present  in  the  juice.  As  this  is  about 
one  per  cent  greater  than  the  per  cent  in  the  whole 
beet,  allowance  must  be  made  for  this  in  instituting  a 
comparison  between  the  reports  of  different  chemists 
and  States.  Purity  for  Nebraska  averaged  81.5  in  the 
table  where  all  were  competing  for  the  prize  offered 
by  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture.  There  are  two 
factories — Grand  Island  and  Norfolk.  They  have  en¬ 
tered  the  season  of  1892  with  renewed  vigor  and  have 
full  areas  of  3,000  acres  each  engaged  and  considerable 
planting  done  at  this  date.  Prospects  are  bright  for 
full  supplies  of  beets  for  each  of  the  factories  for  a  full 
campaign.  We  hope  that  the  efforts  in  this  direction 
will  not  fail  from  any  apathy  of  the  farmers  in  pro¬ 
ducing  beets. 


The  matter  of  bounty  has  been  very  warmly  dis¬ 
cussed  in  connection  with  this  question.  The  govern¬ 
ment  bounty  of  two  cents  a  pound  continues  till  1895. 
There  arc  local  bounties  in  U  tali  and  Kansas ;  the 
former  pays  one  cent  per  pound  and  the  latter  three- 
fourths  of  a  cent.  Nebraska  did  pay  one  cent  a  pouud 
for  one  year  and  then  repealed  the  act. 

Sugar  Schools. — There  is  a  demand  for  men  edu¬ 
cated  with  the  specific  end  in  view  of  utilizing  their 
service  in  sugar  production.  Louisiana  has  estab¬ 
lished  such  a  school  at  Audubon  Park  (New  Orleans), 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Scientific  and  Agricultural 
Association  of  that  State.  This  for  the  more  especial 
purpose  of  educating  sugar  chemists  for  the  sugar 
planters  and  boilers  of  Louisiana:  so  rapid  has  been 
the  call  for  men  that  the  school  can  scarcely  prepare 
them  fast  enough  and  give  them  the  proper  experience. 


Caws  !  Fig.  165. 


This  school  is  to  be  provided  with  special  facilities  for 
instruction  and  will  turn  out  first-class  sugar  experts. 
(Fourth  Annual  Report  Louisiana  Experiment  Station, 
1891.)  We  are  pleased  to  see  our  Louisiana  friends 
doing  this  for  the  cane  sugar  industry,  while  Nebraska 
is  doing  the  same  for  the  beet  sugar  industry.  Her 
sugar  school  at  her  State  University  is  bound  to  have 
a  rapid  development  and  will  fill  an  important  niche 
in  the  work.  The  young  men  are  doing  much  of  the 
work  of  experiment  under  the  able  direction  of  heads 
of  departments,  and  thus  are  made  practical  men. 
The  effect  of  these  two  schools  both  North  and  South 
will  be  beneficial  and  lasting. 

Summary. — In  viewing  the  whole  situation  we  are 
led  to  make  the  inquiry  :  “  What  will  be  the  final 

outcome?”  We  have  but  our  convictions  to  offer,  but 
they  are  firm  in  the  belief  that  over  a  large  area  will 
finally  spring  up  a  series  of  beet  sugar  factories,  ably 
manned,  and  the  work  will  be  pushed  with  character¬ 


istic  American  energy.  The  general  results  attained 
in  the  area  from  California  to  the  Missouri  River  in  the 
growth  of  beets  as  to  tonnage,  acreage,  sugar  content 
and  purity,  are  all  that  can  be  desired;  the  States  east 
and  perhaps  Kansas  may  not  be  quite  so  productive  of 
phenomenal  results  but  do  reasonably  well.  Kansas 
can  produce  sorghum  cheaply,  and  through  the  efforts 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washington,  this 
promises  to  become  an  important  adj  unct  to  the  sugar 
industry  as  developed  in  beets  and  ribbon  cane.  We 
have  not  mentioned  the  work  of  the  Department  be¬ 
fore.  as  it  is  so  well  known  that  its  representatives  are 
ever  ready  and  everywhere  present  when  there  is  an 
opportunity  to  labor  for  the  benefit  of  the  people. 

We  note  with  pleasure  that  in  nearly  every  State 
mentioned,  the  cultivation  of  the  sugar  beet  is  receiv¬ 
ing  more  marked  attention  in  1892,  than  ever  before  ; 
that  there  is  more  organized  effort,  more  reaching 
out  for  information,  and  a  stronger  desire  on  the  part 
of  the  people  to  clasp  hands  with  the  experiment 
stations  and  thus  assist  in  pushing  this  work  to  an 
unqualified  success.  What  is  to  hinder  the  realization 
of  our  highest  hopes  before  the  year  1900,  and  these 
Western  States — the  “  Great  American  Desert,”— from 
furnishing  the  “  sugar  dessert  ”  for  all  America: 

Nebraska  Experiment  Station. 


Two  New  Books. 

The  Business  Hen. — The  lien's  business  may  not 
always  be  important  to  others,  but  it  is  evidently  of 
importance  to  herself.  Watch  her  !  She  means  busi¬ 
ness  when  she  walks  towards  the  garden  ;  she  does 
business  when  she  arrives.  Does  any  one  show  more 
business  iustinct  than  the  hen  with  her  brood?  Then, 
when  well  treated,  and  when  born  under  a  favorable 
conjunction  of  the  planets,  observe  the  masses  of  eggs 
she  turns  out !  Is  not  this  business?  An  egg  a  day 
through  long  periods,  and  an  egg  so  large  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  size  of  the  layer!  The  hen  evidently  thinks 
so,  for,  after  each  laying,  she  indulges  in  a  cackle — 
a  psoan  of  triumph.  Yes,  the  hen  is  all  business,  if 
properly  encouraged,  and  a  book  that  is  written  upon 
“  Breeding  and  Feeding  Poultry  for  Profit”  is  rightly 
entitled  “  The  Business  Hen,”  but  we  might  perhaps 
improve  the  title  by  adding  so  that  it  should  read  : 
“  The  Business  Hen  and  the  Business  Man  Make  Profit 
from  Poultry.” 

The  hen  business  is  not  always  profitable.  What  busi¬ 
ness  is  ?  That  the  keeping  of  poultry  is  usually  profit¬ 
able  is  evidenced  by  the  many  flocks  to  be  found 
throughout  every  suburban  region.  That  the  hen 
business  may  be  profitable  is  certain.  Whether  it  is 
profitable  or  not  depends  upon  the  man,  as  does  all 
other  kinds  of  business.  There  is  a  wide  difference  in 
methods  and  results  between  the  hen  business  and  the 
keeping  of  a  flock.  In  the  one  case  we  must  use  busi¬ 
ness  methods  and  careful  watchfulness.  We  must 
study  the  relationships  of  foods  to  price  and  product ; 
the  relationship  of  the  treatment  of  the  food  and  the 
care  of  health  ;  the  relationship  of  food  and  treatment 
to  product,  price  and  breed.  We  must  discover  and 
rectify  mistakes  quickly.  We  must  follow  up  successes 
to  the  utmost.  In  short,  we  must  successfully  keep  in 
harmony  with  our  environment  in  order  to  attain  the 
best  results.  With  a  large  flock,  errors  are  apt  to  be¬ 
come  cumulative  and  disastrous,  and  intelligent  watch¬ 
fulness  and  action  are  requisites.  With  a  single  flock 
conditions  are  different.  Wc  can  utilize  the  waste  of 
the  household,  we  can  give  ample  range;  we  can, 
without  too  much  labor,  treat  each  hen  as  an  indi¬ 
vidual,  and  encourage  towards  business.  We  can,  in  a 
measure,  leave  the  hen  to  herself. 

The  successful  combination  of  the  business  hen  and 
man  has  been  a  matter  of  record.  When  we  analyze 
the  conditions,  we  find  the  words  intelligent  action  to 
cover  all  cases  as  a  paramount  factor.  In  “  The  Busi- 
Hen,  Breeding  and  Feeding  Poultry  for  Profit,  by  H. 
W.  Collingwood,  New  York  1 1892 1  ”  we  find  in  chapter 
XI,  page  95,  a  sufficiently  instructive  illustration  of 
success  in  hen  farming  to  justify  the  recommendation 
of  the  reading  of  this  book  by  any  one  who  desires  suc¬ 
cess  with  poultry.  “He  had  been  trained  to  think. 
The  first  thing  he  did  on  coming  to  this  little  farm  [of 
18  acres]  was  to  sit  down  and  think  out  a  plan  of  oper¬ 
ation.  He  kept  the  thinking  up,  too.  It  took  him  but 
a  short  time  to  see  that  if  he  followed  his  neighbors 
and  produced  hay,  rye,  second-class  milk  and  poor 
crops  of  potatoes  and  truck,  the  mortgage  would  fatten 
on  him  ;  as  it  was,  he  would  fatten  on  the  mortgage.” 
So  he  acted  on  his  intelligence — he  went  into  eggs  as 
a  part  of  a  rotation,  and,  after  12  years,  presents  for 
1890  a  schedule  of  receipts  amounting  to  $4,137.62.  His 
methods  are  given  of  keeping  the  hens,  the  source  of 
the  farm’s  prosperity.  He  believes  in  business  hens — 
“  a  good  laying  hen  acta  like  a  layer — she  is  active, 
busy  and  important.” 

There  is  much  more  in  the  book  which  would  bear 
quotation,  but  we  must  leave  the  hen  subject.  If  any 
one  desires  more,  then  he  must  go  to  the  book  itself, 
and,  in  the  14  special  articles  by  expert  poultry  men, 
he  will  find  much  to  interest  and  instruct,  and  no  per¬ 
son  who  desires  success  in  poultry  can  afford  to  ignore 
the  experience  of  others. 

Brains  in  the  Nursery. — In  a  late  trip  through 
California  I  saw  miles  and  miles  of  orchards  and  plan¬ 
tations,  the  trees  thoroughly  pruned  and  cared  for, 
the  land  clear,  the  fences  in  repair.  I  saw  placards 
posted  on  court  houses  bearing  the  orders  of  the  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Commissioners  with  regard  to  the  destruction 
of  insect  and  fungous  p?sts.  I  found  energy,  watch¬ 
fulness,  care  everywhere.  I  returned  to  my  Eastern 
home,  and  saw  neglected  trees,  the  coming  worm,  and 
the  waste  places  which  from  past  experience  I  know 
will  be  insect  nurseries  this  year  as  in  the  past.  I 
could  not  help  observing  the  contrast  and  could  not 
refrain  from  a  generalization.  There  intelligence 
applied  to  the  problem  of  money-making  from  fruit 
culture  ;  here  as  high  an  intelligence  certainly,  yet 
but  little  evidence  of  an  applied  intelligence.  There 
success  ;  here  failure.  There  every  one  appeared  to 
succeed  ;  here  only  the  individual. 

I  am  led  to  these  remarks  through  the  perusal  of  a 
small  book  entitled  “  The  Nursery  Book,  a  Complete 
Guide  to  the  Multiplication  and  Pollination  of  Plants, 
by  L.  II.  Bailey,  New  York  ;  The  Rural  Publishing 
Company  1891.”  We  have  many  books  written  with 
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intelligence  ;  we  have  perused  many  an  article  intelli¬ 
gent  with  facts;  we  have,  perhaps  read  disjointedly, 
most  of  the  data  contained  in  this  book.  Yet  this  is  a 
new  book  ;  the  only  one  of  its  kind,  so  far  as  I  know. 
It  is  peculiar  in  its  treatment;  it  conveys  not  only 
intelligence,  but  ft  is  applied  intelligence.  It  can  be 
read  with  advantage  by  any  farmer,  gardener  or 
florist ;  it  can  be  studied  with  advantage  by  the  spec¬ 
ialist.  The  owner  of  the  small  place  as  well  as  of  the 
large  place,  who  is  fond  of  planning  his  own  work 
will  find  here  the  guide  to  processes  which  shall  aid  in 
the  increase  of  desirable  plants,  whether  by  seed,  bulb, 
or  other  known  horticultural  processes. 

The  style  is  clear  and  direct ;  the  illustrations  illus¬ 
trate.  The  tendency  of  the  book  is  educational  and 
— may  we  coin  a  word — actional.  I  note,  however,  one 
omission,  which  I  trust  in  a  new  edition  will  find 
attention.  There  should  be  a  chapter  on  those  prin¬ 
ciples  of  histological  horticulture  that  apply  alike  to 
all  processes  of  propagation.  Such  a  chapter  might 
not  interest  the  man  who  calls  himself  intensely  prac¬ 
tical  ;  it  might  require  close  reading  ;  it  might  appear 
to  some  theoretical.  It  would  be  educational  ;  it 
would  add  importarce  to  the  necessity  of  the  detail  of 
directions  given  in  the  practical  chapters  ;  it  would  be 
suggestive  in  cases  where  doubt  as  to  how  to  act 
might  occur.  [DR.]  E.  LEWIS  sturtevant. 

The  Evaporated  Fruit  Industry. 

WHY  PRICES  ARE  LOW. 

California  Competition  ;  Interview  with  an  Expert. 

A  conversation  between  Clias.  A.  Green  and  Mr.  Doyle, 
the  best-posted  man  in  western  New  York  regarding 
dried  f  ruits. 

The  Trade  in  Black  Raspberries. 

Mr.  Green  :  “  What  about  the  fall  in  price  of  evap¬ 
orated  black  raspberries?  Why  has  the  price  been  so 
reduced  ?  ” 

Mr.  Doyle :  “  The  evaporated  industry  has  about 
reached  its  maximum  development  in  western  New 
York.  Some  years  ago— perhaps  five  or  six— evapor¬ 
ated  apples  and  evaporated  raspberries  were  the  only 
dried  fruits  prepared  in  the  Eastern  States,  and  offered 
to  the  consumers  throughout  the  entire  country.  The 
result  was  that,  with  the  improved  methods  of  evapor¬ 
ation,  they  became  very  profitable,  and  not  only  were 
they  used  in  large  quantities  in  this  country,  but  also 
abroad.  In  the  past  three  or  four  years  California  has 
become  such  a  prominent  competitor  for  business,  and 
has  such  a  variety  of  fruits  of  such  fine  quality,  so  dif¬ 
ferent  from  ours  in  the  East,  and  at  comparatively 
low  prices,  that  the  buyers  and  dealers  throughout  the 
country  have  said,  “  We  want  a  larger  variety  for  our 
people  ;  we  have  grown  tired  of  the  same  fruits  ;  so 
that  California  fruit  products  have  rapidly  come  to  the 
front.” 

“  Is  not  New  York  the  natural  home  of  the  rasp¬ 
berry  ?  ” 

“  Y’es,  but  it  seems  to  grow  as  well  in  California, 
though  it  is  not  grown  there  yet  to  any  considerable 
extent.” 

“  What  are  the  principal  evaporated  fruits  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  ?  ” 

“  The  apricot,  peach,  prune  and  nectarine  ;  dried 
figs  and  raisins  are  the  principal  fruits.” 

“Can  the  fruits’  you  name  be  produced  there  cheaper 
in  proportion  than  our  evaporated  blackcaps  here  ?  ” 

“  A  large  proportion  of  the  expense  is  in  curing.  In 
California  the  process  of  drying  is  principally  carried 
on  by  the  natural  heat  of  the  sun.  Growers  have  a 
more  favorable  climate  for  curing,  and  have  less  to 
fear  from  injury  to  their  crops  by  the  action  of  the 
elements,  and  the  climate  is  more  even  and  more  reg¬ 
ular  than  ours,  affording  a  better  and  much  longer 
period  to  harvest  the  fruit.  This,  with  their  method 
of  drying,  gives  a  great  advantage  in  cheapness.  Be¬ 
sides,  their  system  of  irrigation  is  very  conducive  to 
success  in  the  production  of  these  and  other  fruits. 
They  produce  a  very  good  quality,  but  their  fruits  do 
not  possess  the  bouquet  or  the  flavor  of  our  Eastern 
kinds.” 

“  Then  it  would  seem  that  the  reduced  price  for 
evaporated  blackcaps  will  continue  ?  ” 

“  Unless  the  area  devoted  to  their  culture  should  be 
decreased.  The  present  price  is  from  13  to  13 %  cents 
per  pound— values  as  low  as  ever  known.” 

“The  cost  of  production  is  greater  than  that,  is  it 
not  ?  ” 

“  The  cost  is  from  18  to  20  cents  per  pound  under  the 
most  favorable  conditions.” 

“  Are  they  used  for  coloring  material  ?” 

“We  have  never  sold  a  pound  for  such  a  purpose. 
They  are  used  almost  entirely  for  food,  particularly  in 
the  Western  markets  and  in  the  mountainous  regions.” 

“In  our  family  we  prepare  them  by  soaking  12  hours, 
then  stewing  on  the  stove  slowly  12  hours.” 

“That  is  the  method  most  generally  employed.” 

“Where  is  the  center  of  the  evaporated  black  rasp¬ 
berry  industry  ?  ” 


“Three-fourths  of  the  production  of  the  United 
States  is  confined  to  three  counties  of  New  York — 
Wayne,  Yates  and  Monroe.” 

“  Why  is  the  dried  blackberry  so  cheap  as  compared 
with  the  raspberry  ?  ” 

“  The  blackberry  is  produced  largely  in  the  Southern 
States,  gathered  by  the  colored  people  at  simply  the 
expense  of  gathering.  It  is  dried  by  the  heat  of  the 
sun,  and  as  it  grows  abundantly  there  it  is  produced 
at  the  least  possible  cost.” 

“To  my  mind  the  blackberry  is  superior  to  the  rasp¬ 
berry.  Is  it  so  considered  generally  ?  ” 

“  Many  people  prefer  it  to  the  raspberry  in  the  dried 
form.  It  is,  however,  very  much  inferior  because  the 
drying  is  poorly  done,  a  large  percentage  of  the  fruit 
coming  from  the  South  being  more  or  less  fermented. 
Its  poor  quality  causes  the  low  price.” 

“A  good  quality  would  probably  bring  higher 
prices  ?  ” 

“Yes,  slightly  higher,  but  the  trade  of  the  country 
has  become  so  accustomed  to  using  this  inferior  grade 
at  the  low  values  that  dealers  will  not  pay,  without 
great  reluctance,  much  higher  prices.” 

“  Are  the  raspberries  and  blackberries  used  for  pie 
material  ?  ” 

“Very  largely.  In  fact  almost  every  baker  uses 
both  kinds  quite  extensively,  and  especially  the  black¬ 
berry.” 

“  Then  in  your  opinion,  in  proportion  as  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  raspberries  is  decreased  the  price  will  increase, 
but  perhaps  not  sufficiently  to  warrant  planting  now?” 

“The  price  will  undoubtedly  increase  if  the  produc¬ 
tion  is  decreased.  The  object  of  the  grower  of  rasp¬ 
berries  should  be  to  sell  his  crop  in  the  fresh  state,  for 
it  is  only  at  a  time  of  a  glut  when  the  canning  fac¬ 
tories  will  not  buy  them,  and  when  the  consuming 
markets  have  sufficient,  that  he  can  dry  them  with  any 
hope  of  getting  a  profit  from  their  sale. 

Increased  Demand  for  Pears. 

“  Can  pears  be  profitably  evaporated  ?” 

“There  lias  been  an  increasing  demand  for  pears. 
The  Bartlett  is  the  best.  They  should  be  dried  on 
trays  with  the  core  removed.  If  evaporated  in  rings 
they  are  almost  unsalable  and  will  not  bring  as  much 
as  apples.  They  have  to  be  cut  lengthwise,  the  core 
removed  and  the  fruit  peeled,  in  which  form  they  are 
more  marketable.” 

“  Is  there  a  growing  demand  for  them  ?”. 

“  The  demand  can  be  developed.  They  make  a  very 
good  evaporated  fruit  and  are  desirable  when  canned 
or  preserved.” 

“Is  much  fruit  dried  in  the  old-fashioned  manner  ?” 

“  Only  a  small  quantity  in  western  New  York.  The 
business  of  ffbn-drying  is  confined  almost  entirely  to 
the  Southern  States,  with  of  course  the  great  exception 
of  California,  in  which  State  the  drying  is  entirely 
done  by  solar  heat.  ” 

“  Are  the  goods  produced  by  sun-drying  just  as 
palatable  and  sightly  as  those  made  by  other  methods?” 

“Yes.  Tn  fact  the  fruit  appears  to  be  more  satis¬ 
factory  when  cured  in  the  sun  than  that  dried  by 
artificial  heat.  ” 

“  Is  there  apy thing  new  about  the  evaporation  of 
apples  ?” 

“  Practically  nothing  except  that  the  business  has 
been  largely  affected  by  the  aggressive  competition  of 
the  Californian  producers,  not  of  apples,  but  of  other 
fruits  that  have  come  to  take  their  place.” 

“  The  future  of  evaporated  fruits,  then,  is  largely 
dependent  on  Californian  competition  ?” 

“  Yes,  so  far  as  the  future  demand  and  trade  are  con¬ 
cerned.” 

“  How  about  the  evaporation  of  peaches?” 

“  Peaches  are  evaporated  principally  in  Delaware 
and  Maryland,  but  in  less  quantities  than  heretofore 
for  the  reason  that  California  is  able  to  produce  as 
good  a  quality  at  a  much  less  price.  The  peaches 
grown  there  now  are  usually  sold  in  the  fresh  state, 
largely  for  canning  purposes,  and  the  business  of  evap¬ 
orating  has  considerably  decreased.” 

Effects  of  Californian  Competition. 

“  Do  you  think  that  Eastern  fruit  growers  can  com¬ 
pete  with  California  ?  ” 

“  They  cannot  compete  in  fruits  indigenous  to  that 
State,  such  as  the  apricot,  peach,  nectarine  and  prunes. 
California  occupies  an  extremely  favored  position  in 
these  varieties  and  undoubtedly  the  Eastern  fruit 
grower  will  be  affected  by  the  efforts  of  the  California 
producers  to  market  their  products  at  decreased  prices 
and  this  will  materially  affect  the  growth  and  lower 
the  values  of  such  fruits  as  the  apple,  raspberry  and 
peach  which  form  the  chief  fruits  evaporated  and 
dried  in  the  East.” 

“  How  about  grapes  or  raisins  ?  ” 

“  Raisins  are  cured  by  solar  heat,  and  also  by  the 
use  of  steam  evaporators,  although  the  best  raisins,  it 
is  claimed,  are  produced  entirely  in  the  open  air.” 

“Does  the  large  production  of  raisins  there  have  any 
effect  on  evaporated  fruits  ?  ” 


“  Very  much.  Raisins  are  offered  from  California 
at  2)4  to  three  cents.  They  are  distributed  very 
largely  in  Western  markets  where  the  buyers  now  take 
raisins,  prunes  and  peaches  instead  of  our  evaporated 
and  sun-dried  apples  and  raspberries.” 

“  Can  prunes,  peaches,  raisins  and  such  fruits  take 
the  place  of  our  evaporated  and  sun-dried  apples  and 
raspberries  ?  ” 

“  Perhaps  not  as  elementary  products,  but  the 
people  desire  a  change.  They  have  been  using  these 
Eastern  fruits  for  so  many  years  that  at  lower  prices 
they  will  buy  the  comparatively  new  Californian 
kinds.” 

“  Is  the  elderberry  ever  evaporated  ?  ” 

“It  can  hardly  be  considered  an  article  of  commerce. 

It  is  sold  mostly  in  markets  where  there  is  a  large 
German  population.  Its  value  is  both  irregular  and 
doubtful.  One  season  it  is  worth  11  to  12  cents  per 
pound,  and  another  it  cannot  be  sold  at  over  two  to 
three  cents.” 

“  Do  you  regard  it  as  worthy  of  cultivation  ?” 

“  Its  value  is  quite  uncertain.  It  is  used  somewhat 
in  the  manufacture  of  wine  or  is  dried  for  culinary 
uses  ” 

About  Plums  or  Prunes. 

“  What  can  be  said  about  the  evaporation  of  plums 
in  the  Eastern  or  Middle  States?” 

“It  does  not  appear  that  the  business  can  be  very 
remunerative  as  plums  have  always  sold  at  very  low 
prices  here.  The  competition  from  California  is  also 
severe  and  we  must  yield  to  the  superior  quality  and 
low  prices  at  which  dried  plums  are  offered  from  that 
State.” 

“  The  dried  plum  from  the  Pacific  coast  is  much 
sweeter  than  ours  ?” 

“It  is  much  sweeter,  more  meaty  and  larger.  The 
California  dried  plums  are  now  worth  seven  cents  per 
pound  while  .State  plums  bring  in  the  market  from  4  to 
534  cents.” 

“  And  New  York  State  plums  have  cost  the  producer 
more  than  the  Californian  ?” 

“  Yes,  but  the  preference  even  at  the  increased  price 
is  for  the  Californian  quality.  That  is,  the  trade  gen¬ 
erally  will  pay  a  higher  price  for  the  Californian  than 
for  the  New  York  State  or  Eastern  grades.  The  Cal¬ 
ifornian  dried  prune  has  secured  a  foothold  here,  and 
that  State  will  in  a  few  years  produce  all  the  prunes 
necessary  to  supply  our  home  markets.  Already 
prunes  from  there  have  taken  a  prominent  place,  and 
on  account  of  their  superior  quality  they  are  preferred 
and  command  higher  prices  than  the  French  prunes. 
About  six  or  seven  years  ago  we  were  dependent  en¬ 
tirely  upon  foreign  prunes.” 

(To  be  Continued.) 

Some  English  Ensilage. 

A  writer  in  the  London  Agricultural  Gazette  de¬ 
scribes  his  method  of  making  ensilage,  which  will  be 
new  to  many  of  our  readers.  As  we  have  frequently 
stated,  corn  is  not  grown  in  England.  Ensilage  there 
is  simply  fresh  grass  cut  and  packed  in  silos  or  stacked 
in  the  field  without  curing.  Describing  his  process,  the 
writer  mentioned  above  says: 

All  that  is  needed  is  to  cart  the  fresh  grass  to  a  suit¬ 
able  place,  and  then  make  it  into  a  large  rectangular 
heap,  carting  over  it  as  in  the  case  of  making  an  or¬ 
dinary  heap  of  farmyard  manure.  The  chief  points 
for  care  are  to  spread  the  grass  evenly,  and  to  keep 
the  sides  of  the  heap  perpendicular  and  firm  with 
trampling,  and  with  the  common  field  roller.  We  sug¬ 
gest  G  to  7  yards  wide  and  9  to  11  yards  long  as  not  too 
large,  and  the  ends  are  left  longer  so  as  to  form  tongues 
or  fnclined  planes  for  convenience  during  the  making 
of  the  heap.  The  higher  or  deeper  the  heap  the  better, 
as  it  is  the  outsides  which  suffer,  while  the  interior  of 
the  heap  is  always  good.  The  grass  continuously 
settles  and  is,  at  intervals  of  about  three  days,  added 
to,  without  raising  the  heap  to  an  uncomfortable 
height.  The  silage  becomes  very  solid,  so  that  a  cubic 
foot  is  found  to  weigh  from  56  to  60  pounds  when  fully 
pressed.  There  is  but  little  danger  of  over-heating, 
the  heat  is,  in  fact,  squeezed  out  of  the  heap  by  fresh 
accessions  of  grass,  and  hence  the  lowest  portions  of 
the  heap  never  rise  higher  than  about  90  or  100  deg. 
Fahrenheit.  As  fresh  grass  is  added  the  heat  ascends 
in  the  heap,  so  that  the  hottest  portion  is  usually 
found  about  two  or  three  feet  from  the  surface,  where 
the  grass  is  least  compressed.  Such  a  heap  occupies 
about  three  weeks  to  complete,  and  by  that  time  may 
be  seven  or  eight  feet  high.  It  is  then  leveled  and 
quite  well  rolled,  and  the  “tongues”  are  cutoff  and 
thrown  over  the  top.  It  is  now  time  to  entirely  cover 
the  silage  with  a  thickness  of  hay  of  sufficient  height 
to  make  a  well-proportioned  rick,  and  to  thatch  it 
down.  If  a  layer  of  straw  is  placed  between  the 
ensilage  and  the  hay,  the  line  of  demarcation  between 
the  two  will  be  clear.  The  hay  next  the  ensilage  be¬ 
comes  very  similar  in  appearance  to  the  ensilage  itself, 
and  appears  to  be  improved  in  aroma  and  flavor. 
There  is  no  molding,  but  a  dark  and  rich  brown  color¬ 
ation  in  the  hay.  The  ensilage  is  perfectly  preserved, 
and  the  only  appearance  of  mold  is  in  the  outsides  of 
the  heap. 

Such  ensilage  is,  therefore,  nothing  but  a  pile  of 
green  grass  with  a  hay-stack  on  top  for  weighting. 
This  is  only  one  English  system.  In  others  a  powerful 
press  is  used  on  the  pile  of  grass  to  force  it  into  a 
small  space  or  bale. 
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[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of  the 
writer  to  Insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question,  please  see  If  It  Is 
not  answered  In  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions 
at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 

Trade  in  Asparagus  “Tips.” 

We  learn  that  at  some  of  the  higher  class  restaur¬ 
ants,  asparagus  tips  are  called  for  with  little  or  none 
of  the  stalk  attached.  Have  you  ever  catered  to  this 
trade?  How  are  the  tips  picked  and  packed,  and  how 
does  this  trade  compare  in  profit  with  selling  bunches — 
with  a  fair  length  of  stalk? 

L  know  nothing  about  the  trade  in  asparagus  tips, 
hut  suppose  they  are  cut  when  about  an  inch  above 
ground.  I  know  that  they  make  a  very  fine  dish,  ten¬ 
der  and  sweet.  I  have  sold  my  crop  this  season  here 
at  home  in  Horsehead’s,  N.  Y.,  to  a  commission  house. 
I  would  think  the  tips  should  bring  50  cents  per 
pound  to  make  the  crop  pay  as  well  as  10  cents  for  the 
stalks  as  now  sold.  a.  donald. 

I  would  simply  say  “  No  ”  were  it  not  for  the  use 
made  of  the  word  “  bunches.”  I  sell  no  asparagus 
in  bunches.  I  evoluted  from  strings  to  tape,  and  then 
to  rubber  bands  as  tying  material  and  have  finally 
broken  away  from  all  bands  and  sell  by  the  pound. 
The  stalks  are  never  cut,  but  broken  so  that  there  is 
absolutely  no  waste  to  the  consumer,  and  no  tempta¬ 
tion  for  help  to  place  inferior  stalks  in  the  middle  of 
the  bunches,  a  temptation  that  few  can  withstand. 
Each  stalk  sells  upon  its  merits  and  the  consumer  pur¬ 
chases  just  the  amount  he  desires,  which  is  often  im¬ 
possible  when  asparagus  is  sold  by  the  bunch.  The 
bunching  business  should  be  releg-ated  to  history.  We 
have  no  use  for  the  system  to-day.  ciias.  w.  Garfield. 


Clover  Hay  and  Slobbering  Horses, 

Have  you  ever  known  a  case  where  clover  hay  caused 
a  horse  to  slobber  ?  Is  good,  well-cured  clover  hay 
ever  injurious  to  any  animal  ? 

I  have  never  known  clover  hay  to  cause  horses  to 
slobber  provided  it  was  the  first  crop  ;  neither  will  a 
first  crop  of  green  clover  do  so,  but  the  second  crop 
always  does.  I  have  attributed  the  salivating  effects1 
of  clover  to  the  seed  ;  the  first  crop  having  no  seed — or 
very  little — does  not  salivate,  but  the  second  crop— 
either  green  or  dry — does.  I  have  never  noticed  any 
bad  results  from  feeding  clover  hay  to  any  other  kind  of 
stock ;  if  I  had  to  choose  between  clover  and  Timothy 
for  feeding  to  all  kinds  of  stock,  horses  included,  I 
would  take  the  clover  every  time.  Is  slobbering  injur¬ 
ious  to  horses  ?  I  don’t  think  it  is,  but  it  looks  very 
bad,  and  I  remember  how  my  pride  was  hurt  when,  as 
a  boy,  I  had  to  drive  a  slobbering  horse — and  I  wouldn’t 
like  it  any  better  now.  A.  l.  crosby. 

My  experience  in  feeding  clover  hay  to  horses  in 
recent  years  is  that  it  has  not  caused  them  to  slobber. 

I  fed  it  to  four  horses  all  the  fore  part  of  last  winter 
without  causing  the  least  appearance  of  slobbers. 
About  20  years  ago  it  was  a  general  complaint  in  this 
locality  that  clover  hay,  and  especially  clover  pasture, 
caused  horses  to  slobber;  but  some  farmers  ascribed 
it,  not  to  the  clover,  but  to  a  weed  known  as  “  lobe 
lice,”  “eyebright”  or  “Indian  tobacco,”  which  usually 
sprang  up  in  newly  seeded  clover  fields.  The  hay 
which  caused  the  slobbers  at  that  time  was  in  first- 
class  condition,  except  perhaps  that  it  was  dusty,  as 
clover  hay  is  more  apt  to  be  than  Timothy.  My 
opinion  is  that  clover  hay  without  weeds,  properly 
cured,  will  not  cause  slobbers.  Clover  hay  is  more  nu¬ 
tritious  than  any  other  kind  of  fodder  I  am  acquainted 
with,  and  is  especially  valuable  when  fed  to  cows  for 
milk  production.  My  cows  shrank  in  their  milk  last 
winter  when  the  corn  stalks  and  clover  hay  were  gone, 
and  I  commenced  to  feed  Timothy.  j.  w.  Ingham. 

The  second  crop  of  clover  hay,  especially  if  it  is  cut 
late,  is  almost  certain  to  make  horses  slobber.  It  is 
not  known  why,  but  two  suppositions  have  been  put 
forth  to  account  for  it :  first,  acrid  plants  which  do 
not  make  their  appearance  early  in  the  spring,  often 
appear  in  the  second  crop ;  second,  it  is  believed  by 
some  that  the  cold  nights  and  imperfect  development 
of  the  second  crop  of  clover  combined,  tend  to  produce 
irritation  and  slobberiDg.  At  times,  even  first-class 
as  well  as  the  second  cutting  of  hay  will  cause  horses 
to  slobber  ;  but  usually  not  if  cut  early  in  the  season 
before  the  nights  are  cold  and  damp.  Clover  hay  is 
apt  to  be  dusty.  Dusty  hay  seriously  injures  horses. 
Clover  hay  is  greatly  relished  by  horses,  and  they  can 
be  sex-iously  injured  simply  by  eating  too  much  of  it. 
If  good,  clean  clover  hay  (first  cutting)  is  fed  in  quite 
restricted  quantities,  and  the  animals  are  fed  grain, 
there  is  little  or  no  danger  of  injury  ;  but,  if  the  horses 
are  given  all  they  can  eat,  the  bowels  become  so  dis¬ 


tended  that  they  encroach  upon  the  lung  room,  and,  in 
time,  produce  short-winded  horses  and  those  having 
the  heaves.  [prof.]  i.  p.  Roberts. 

During  the  past  20  years  or  more  Medium  Clover  has  . 
been  my  main  hay  crop.  I  have  fed  it  to  horses,  cows 
and  sheep  and  they  become  so  attached  to  it  as  a  daily 
ration  that  whenever  I  find  it  necessary  to  change  to 
Timothy  hay  for  a  short  time,  it  takes  considerable 
“  coaxing  ”  (by  sprinkling  with  salt  or  grain)  to  induce 
them  to  eat  it.  I  have  regarded  early  cut  and  propei-ly 
cured  clover  hay  alone  as  a  very  satisfactory  ration  for 
horses  when  idle  or  at  light  work  as  well  as  for  cows 
not  in  milk.  As  to  its  causing  slobbers  in  horses,  my 
experience  gives  no  support  to  the  theory.  It  is  my 
general  practice  to  confine  my  work  horses,  when  idle, 
to  the  stable  during  the  entire  year,  and  when  I  adhere 
rigidly  to  this  rule  they  never  slobber.  It  has  been 
asserted  that  the  use  of  clover  hay  is  the  usual  cause 
of  heaves.  This,  to  some  extent,  may  be  true  for  the 
reason  that  if  not  properly  handled  it  is  pretty  likely 
to  be  musty.  In  my  opinion  if  breeders  would  give  up 
raising  colts  from  heavey  sires  or  dams,  clover-hay 
would  not  be  so  often  blamed  for  heaves.  If  raised 
upon  ground  free  from  weeds  of  all  sorts,  cut  early, 
properly  cured  and  well  housed,  I  do  not  believe  any 
farmer  will  be  dissatisfied  with  its  use  for  cows,  horses, 
sheep  or  swine.  c.  t.  Leonard. 


Some  Silo  Questions. 

S.  S.  L.,  Ontario,  Canada. — l’lease  submit  these  ques¬ 
tions  to  The  Rural  subscribers  :  1.  What  are  the  best 

form  and  material  for  a  silo  ?  Should  it  be  round, 
octagon  or  square  ?  2.  What  is  the  best  corn  for  ensi¬ 
lage  for  western  New  York — sweet,  gourd  seed  or 
flint  ?  3.  Give  analysis  of  sweet-corn  stalks. 

Ans. — 1.  We  shall  be  glad  to  have  comments  from  our 
readers.  We  believe  the  square  silo,  made  of  boards 
and  tarred  paper,  with  an  inside  coating  of  tar,  is  most 
commonly  used.  2.  As  a  rule  the  best  corn  for  ensi¬ 
lage  will  be  the  corn  that  produces  the  best  crop  of 
grain  in  your  section  The  best  ensilage  is  the  nearest 
approach  to  mature  corn  stalks  “  preserved  in  their 
juices,”  so  to  speak.  In  fact,  corn  should  be  grown  so 
that  it  will  make  either  grain  or  ensilage  as  desired — 
or  both,  by  picking  off  and  drying  the  ears  and  putting 
the  stalks  in  the  silo.  Sweet  corn  is,  praised  by  some 
farmers  and  condemned  by  others.  We  presume  some 
of  this  difference  in  opinion  is  due  to  different  methods 
of  putting  it  in  the  silo.  3.  The  average  of  21  analyses 
of  different  varieties  of  sweet  corn  gives  79. 1  per  cent 
water,  1.3  per  cent  ash,  1.9  per  cent  protein,  4.4  per 
cent  crude  fiber,  12.8  per  .cent  cax’bohydrates  and  0.5 
per  cent  fat. 

Keeping-  Milk  in  a  Well. 

W.  I.  L.,  Stratford,  Conn. — Can  summer  morning 
and  night’s  milk  be  kept  in  well  water,  without  ice, 
to  be  peddled  in  the  city  ?  If  so,  how  ?  I  am  seven 
miles  from  a  city  and  to  get  it  to  market  by  5  A.  m.,  I 
have  to  milk  at  3,  and  then  the  milk  has  to  go  in 
the  cans  and  to  the  city  while  it  is  warm,  and  I  am 
afraid  it  will  not  keep  in  hot  weather. 

Ans.  Yes,  with  several  “ifs.”  If  the  water  in  the 
well  is  50  degrees  or  colder  anti  free  from  foul  gases, 
and  if  the  milk  is  thoi-oughly  aerated  or  stirred  as 
soon  as  it  is  drawn  from  the  can  and  while  it  is  being 
cooled.  If  cooled  in  a  deep  well  it  will  be  difficult  to 
stir  it  thoroughly  while  cooling.  One  of  Powell’s 
aerators  with  a  long  rod  attached  to  it  might  be 
plunged  down  into  the  milk  and  thus  thoroughly  stir  it. 
You  ought  to  have  a  small  ice-house  and  it  will  pay  you 
to  build  one  like  that  described  on  page  789  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.  for  1891.  To  cool  your  milk  in  the  well  make 
a  platform  or  cage  large  enough  to  hold  your  cans 
and  lower  it  by  means  of  a  rope  or  chain  fastened  to  a 
windlass.  Fill  the  cans  about  two-thirds  full  and 
lower  them  so  that  the  water  comes  above  the  milk. 

Cheap  Forms  of  Potash  and  Phosphoric  Acid. 

A.  H.  A.,  Hartford,  Ohio. — What  did  Paul  Wagner 
mean  by  Thomas’s  phosphate  powder  ?  What  are  the 
best,  cheapest  forms  of  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  and 
from  whom  can  they  be  procured  ? 

Ans. — Thomas’s  phosphate,  basic  slag  and  “inodor¬ 
ous  phosphate  ”  are  all  the  same.  It  is  a  waste  product 
in  the  manufacture  of  steel.  All  iron  ores  contain 
more  or  less  phosphorus.  In  the  Thomas  process  this 
phosphorus  is  removed  by  running  the  melted  metal 
through  or  over  lime  which  unites  with  the  phos¬ 
phorus  in  a  chemical  combination  with  more  or  less 
sand,  etc.  When  ground  into  a  fine  powder  it  makes 
a  useful  fertilizer  on  plants  that  do  not  require  very 
soluble  forms  of  phosphoric  acid.  The  cheapest  forms 
of  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  will  vary  somewhat 
with  locality  and  market.  Sometimes  wood  ashes  can 
be  obtained  for  little  money.  In  that  case  both  sub¬ 
stances  may  cost  less  in  that  form  than  in  any  other. 
Bones  may  sometimes  be  had  for  the  hauling  or  for  a 
nominal  price.  When  ground,  burned  or  “reduced” 
with  acids  or  potash,  they  will  yield  cheap  phosphoric 
acid.  In  the  usual  commercial  forms  as  sold  by  the 


fertilizer  dealers  muriate  of  potash  is  about  the  cheap¬ 
est  form.  The  cheapest  form  of  phosphoric  acid  is  dis¬ 
solved  South  Carolina  rock  or  Florida  phosphate.  Dis¬ 
solved  bone  black  is  also  a  comparatively  cheap  source. 
Write  for  prices  to  the  Cleveland  Dryer  Co.,  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  Michigan  Carbon  Woi’ks,  Detroit,  Mich,  and  W. 
S.  Powell  &  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md.  With  their  figures 
and  with  the  analyses  of  bone  i*oek,  etc.,  you  can  figure 
the  cost  of  phosphoric  acid  in  the  different  forms. 

Some  Strawberry  Fertilizing:  Questions. 

D.  Angola,  Ind. — 1.  From  whom  can  the  evergreen 
Picea  oi’ientalis  be  obtained?  2.  Is  salt  that  has  been 
used  to  salt  old  hides  of  any  fertilizer  value  mixed  with 
other  manure  ?  3.  I  have  just  cultivated  my  straw¬ 
berries  with  a  fine-tooth  cultivator,  and  I  then  mulched 
them  heavily  with  straw,  after  I  had  used  about  5G 
bushels  of  unleached  ashes  mixed  with  one-year-old 
compost  at  the  rate  of  five  big  loads  to  the  acre.  My 
plants  look  fine,  and  I  expect  a  big  crop  ?  Have  I 
done  right? 

Ans. — 1.  Storrs  &  Harrison  Company,  Painesville,  (). 
2.  It  may  prove  of  indirect  advantage  on  your  soil.  A 
trial  can  alone  determine.  3.  We  should  prefer  to 
spread  the  ashes,  and  do  the  mulching  before  the  blos¬ 
soms  appear.  The  ashes  are  a  first-rate  fertilizer  in 
so  far  as  potash  is  concerned.  Not  knowing  what  the 
compost  is,  we  cannot  advise  our  friend  further. 

Some  Irrigating-  Questions. 

O.  H.  C.,  Norfolk  County,  Mass. — 1.  IV hat  effect  will 
it  have  on  grass  to  spread  water  from  a  small  stream 
fed  by  springs  over  it  continually  for  days  ?  2.  What 

is  the  best  system  of  watering  a  strawberry  bed  of 
2x20  rods,  with  a  gradual  slope  of  20  rods? 

Ans  —1.  A  wonderful  effect,  particulaxdy  if  the  season 
is  naturally  di*y.  The  grass  will  be  heavier  and  better 
in  every  way.  2.  We  could  not  tell  without  seeing  the 
bed.  During  the  next  month  we  hope  to  visit  several 
places  where  irrigation  is  practiced  and  fully  describe 
the  methods  employed.  The  present  season,  thus  far 
at  least,  is  wet  enough  for  anybody.  One  plan  is  to 
mulch  the  ground  between  the  rows  heavily  with  hay, 
straw  or  manure  and  then  let  the  water  trickle  down 
through  it  from  the  highest  point.  The  mulch  when 
once  thoroughly  soaked  through  retains  the  moisture 
for  a  long  time — this  system  is  most  economical  in  the 
use  of  water.  Most  irrigators  we  think  have  a  tank 
between  the  field  and  the  source  of  water  supply, 
when  the  latter  is  high  enough  to  give  sufficient 
“head.”  This  tank  not  only  holds  water  so  that  a 
good  supply  is  always  ready  when  needed,  but  it 
enables  the  farmer  to  use  a  hose  and  sprinkler  for 
wetting  his  crops.  Mr.  A.  1.  Root  in  Gleanings,  thus 
describes  a  cheap  device  used  by  H.  A.  March,  who  has 
a  garden  on  an  island  in  Puget  Sound.  The  water 
comes  from  a  spring  on  a  hillside  : 

A  hugh  tank  was  constructed  on  the  upper  side  of  his  garden, 
where  the  water  Is  warmed  up  by  the  sun  before  putting  It  on  the 
plants.  Our  friend  had  no  money  to  buy  Iron  pipes,  and  his  ground 
does  not  He  so  he  can  run  the  water  In  trenches. 

He  bought  some  heavy  ducking,  or  sail  cloth,  and  made  his  own  cloth 
hose.  A  whole  piece  Is  unrolled,  cut  from  end  to  end  In  three  equal 
strips.  Each  strip  Is  rolled  up  and  made  Into  a  hose  by  double  seam¬ 
ing  on  a  sewing-machine.  Then  he  put  this  cloth  hose  Into  a  tub  con¬ 
taining  boiled  linseed  oil  and  tar,  one  gallon  of  tar  to  live  of  oil. 
The  surplus  oil  Is  now  pressed  out  by  running  the  hose  through  a  com¬ 
mon  clothes  wringer,  and,  when  dry,  there  Is  oil  enough  to  hold  the 
water.  For  connecting  these  cloth  tubes,  a  short  tube  of  heavy  tin  Is 
pushed  Into  the  cloth  tube,  and  tied  with  a  stout  piece  of  twine.  To 
prevent  It  from  slipping  apart,  a  bead  Is  turned  near  each  end  of  the 
short  tin  tube.  He  has  about  2,000  feet  of  this  canvas  hose,  and  It  cost 
him  only  about  two  cents  per  foot.  He  has  used  some  of  It  for  live 
years,  and  It  has  not  broken  anywhere  yet.  This  Is  really  doing  better 
than  rubber  hose  that  cost  us  about  12  cents  per  foot. 

To  Irrigate  a  Held  the  cloth  hose  Is  laid  to  the  point  In  the  lot  fur¬ 
thest  from  the  tank.  One  of  his  men  now  takes  the  end  of  the  hose  In 
hand  and  thoroughly  waters  nine  rows  of  plants— four  rows  each  side 
of  him,  and  the  one  betweau  his  feet.  As  he  gets  the  ground  well 
soaked  he  walks  backward;  and  when  he  gets  back  to  a  coupling  In  the 
hose  he  pulls  the  bow-knot  In  the  string,  and  drops  one  length  of  hose. 
This  he  repeats  until  the  nine  rows  are  watered  the  whole  length  of  the 
Held;  then  he  puts  his  hose  together  and  waters  nine  rows  more,  and 
so  on.  A  good  man  will  thoroughly  soak  an  acre  In  a  day. 

Miscellaneous. 

Presei'ving  Eggs. — T.  G.,  Yorkshire  Center,  N.  Y. — 
For  preserving-  eggs  make  a  lime  pickle  as  follows  : 
Stone  lime  two  pounds,  salt  one  pint,  water  four  gal¬ 
lons.  Slake  the  lime  ;  when  cold,  put  it  and  the  salt 
with  the  water  into  some  receptacle,  stir  and  let  settle 
twice  ;  the  clean  liquid  is  what  you  want.  Have  just 
enough  of  the  liquid  to  cover  the  eggs,  then  place  a 
cloth  over  them  and  spread  some  of  the  lime  sediment 
over  it. 

H.  S.  J.,  Islip,  Long  Island. — Yes,  the  Rural  Thor¬ 
oughbred  Flint  Corn  will  mature  with  you.  Seed  is 
sold  by  Thorburn  &  Co.,  Peter  Henderson  &  Co.,  New 
York  and  J.  J.  II.  Gregory,  Marblehead,  Mass. 

Whey  for  Hogs.— J.  M.,  Mount  Ayr,  la. — It  will  prob 
ably  pay  you  to  haul  sweet  whey  one  mile  to  feed  to 
hogs,  but  we  doubt  if  you  can  afford  to  pay  any  money 
for  it. 

Mrs.  O.  W.  L.,  Monroe,  la. — 1.  The  clematis  is  propa¬ 
gated  by  grafting  and  layering.  2.  We  do  not  know 
of  a  book  giving  the  “  originator,  date  and  place  of  all 
hardy  plants.”  Downing’s  work  is  probably  the  best. 
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Value  of  Fafm  Lands. 

Rising'  in  Minnesota. 

H.  A.  S.,  Dundee, Minn. — TheR.  N.-Y. 
asks  whether  farm  lands  are  worth  more 
in  our  neighborhood  than  five  years  ago. 
About  six  years  ago  I  paid  $5  per  aere  for 
some  and  $6  per  acre  for  other  farm  land 
here,  and  only  a  few  days  ago  I  was 
offered  $50  per  acre  for  it.  Why  ?  Recause 
the  farmers  in  this  neighborhood  have 
learned  how  to  make  the  land  pay  for 
itself  even  at  the  latter  price  ;  while  10 
years  ago  a  great  many  got  land  for  noth¬ 
ing  and  had  to  leave  it  because  they  said 
they  could  not  make  a  living  on  it. 

Going:  Down  in  Orang'e  County,  N.  Y. 

W.  Hart,  Secretary  Walkill  Valley 
Farmers’  Club. — Farm  lands  in  the  Wall- 
kill  Valley,  10  miles  west  of  the  Hudson 
River,  are  selling  very  much  lower  than 
at  any  time  during  the  last  five  years. 
Many  farms  are  now  selling  at  from  $15 
to  $40  per  acre.  In  some  instances  city 
parties  have  bought  farms  that  suited 
their  fancy  at  $100  to  $150  per  acre,  but 
the  sales  of  such  properties  are  very  rare. 

Our  adjacent  villages  and  cities  are 
having  a  rapid  growth.  Our  farming 
communities  are  not  generally  prosper¬ 
ous,  largely  because  the  people  live  in  a 
style  far  beyond  their  means,  while  im¬ 
provements  are  neglected  or  entirely 
omitted,  and  the  farm  mortgage  is  steadily 
advancing  to  its  final  day  of  reckoning. 
Ju  cases  where  this  condition  has  closed 
out  the  homestead,  few  buyers  are  found 
and  usually  the  holder  of  the  claim  is  the 
purchaser.  Yet  the  old  farm  will  give 
its  bountiful  yield  of  food  products  and 
steadily  add  to  the  wealth,  comfort  and 
happiness  of  its  owner,  if  there  is  a  spirit 
of  contentment  and  adaptation  to  the 
position  in  which  he  is  situated. 

Let  a  love  of  rural  life  infuse  the  entire 
ambition  of  the  tiller  of  our  broad  acres, 
with  all  that  is  good,  pure  and  lovely  in 
the  calling.  Let  there  be  a  wise  outlay 
of  savings,  and  a  contented  spirit,  look¬ 
ing  daily  upon  the  ever-changing  land¬ 
scape,  with  a  realization  that  in  no  other 
situation  in  life  can  man  come  in  closer 
contact  and  touch  with  his  Creator,  and 
if  viewed  in  this  light,  farm  life  will  pre¬ 
sent  the  very  strongest  arguments  for  the 
realization  of  the  greatest  enjoyment  we 
can  secure  while  passing  through  the 
pilgrimage  of  life. 

A  Boom  in  Northern  Illinois. 

P.  II.  M.,  Plainfield,  III.— With  us 
farms  are  selling  much  more  readily  and 
at  an  advance  of  from  $5  to  $10  and  $15 
per  acre.  I  think  this  advance  is  largely 
due  to  an  increased  demand  at  paying 
prices  for  all  farm  products;  a  general 
feeling  among  farmers  that  adverse  leg¬ 
islation  is  not  the  cause  of  all  their 
troubles;  the  adoption  of  better  methods 
of  business,  better  cultivation  of  smaller 
areas,  thereby  getting  larger  crops;  bet¬ 
ter  acquaintance  of  individuals  with 
themselves  and  their  farms  resulting  in 
the  growing  of  crops  and  stock  more 
specially  adapted  to  the  capabilities  of 
the  farm  and  skill  of  the  owner;  a  closer 
attention  to  the  smaller  details  in  the 
management  of  the  farms;  in  fact,  a 
better  understanding  of  the  laws  of 
business,  agricultural  and  commercial, 
and  a  better  appreciation  of  the  privil¬ 
eges  and  comforts  of  a  life  on  the  farm. 

Very  few  strangers  have  bought  farms 
in  our  midst;  sales  have  been  principally 
from  one  farmer  to  another  from  a  differ¬ 
ent  part  of  the  township  or  country 
seeking  a  farm  and  surroundings  more 
congenial  to  his  tastes  and  the  specialty 
in  which  he  is  engaged  or  would  like  to  be 
Occasionally  a  farmer  sells  his  farm  to 
the  boys  and  moves  to  the  village;  syn¬ 
dicates  have  also  purchased  several  ad¬ 
joining  farms  near  some  of  our  towns, 


consolidating  them  for  stock-breeding  es¬ 
tablishments  or  manufacturing  sites,  and 
platting  a  portion  for  sale  in  town  lots. 

Yes,  I  beiieve  my  farm  is  a  better  in¬ 
vestment  for  me  now  at  the  quoted  ad¬ 
vance  in  price  than  it  was  five  years  ago; 
partly  because  of  my  better  knowledge 
of  its  possibilities,  the  advantages  of  the 
silo,  and  of  special  over  mixed  farming  ; 
the  better  prospect  for  remunerative 
prices  for  farm  products,  and  the  belief  in 
my  ability  to  produce  larger  crops  at  less 
cost  per  acre  than  I  could  have  done 
without  my  present  experience. 

•Affairs  in  Western  New  York. 

F.  E  Hotchkiss,  Oswego  Co.,  N.  Y. — 
Seven  years  ago  a  farm  of  75  acres  was 
sold  for  $60  per  acre.  Two  years  later  it 
was  sold  for  $50  per  acre.  Two  years 
ago  it  was  bought  back  by  the  former 
owner  at  $30  per  acre,  and  this  is  about 
the  market  price  of  it  to  day.  I  call  to 
mind  at  present  13  rented  farms  in  this 
immediate  vicinity,  all  but  one  of  which 
have  steadily  decreased  in  value.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  are  a  few  farms 
which  have  increased  in  value,  some  con¬ 
siderably.  There  are  farms  here  which 
could  not  be  bought  for  $100  per  acre, 
and  others  nearly  as  good  which  have 
been  sold  for  $40,  the  price  of  the  land 
depending  on  how  anxious  the  owner 
was  to  sell,  or  the  buyer  to  buy,  rather 
than  on  its  actual  value. 

Two  Notes. 

Henry  Stewart,  Macon  Co.,  N.  C. — 
There  is  no  opposition  on  my  part  against 
R.  F.  S.  in  regard  to  Crimson  Clover.  If 
he  can  grow  it  with  success  as  a  more 
profitable  crop  than  Red  Clover  I  shall 
be  pleased,  and  by  no  means  aggrieved. 
I  had  the  plant  growing  in  my  garden 
in  Monroe  County,  Pa.,  and  had  it 
bloom  nicely  in  the  spring  by  protecting 
it.  Rut  in  the  field  it  did  not  survive, 
and  it  will  probably  not  in  an  average 
winter  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  No  doubt  the 
snow  protected  it,  as  it  did  the  winter 
oats  of  J.  R  Phillips  mentioned  in  The 
R.  N.-Y.  of  May  7.  I  have  had  potatoes 
green  all  the  winter  that  came  out  green 
in  the  spring  in  northern  Michigan,  from 
under  a  deep  snow,  and  have  heard  of 
the  same  thing  happening  in  Canada,  but 
these  unusual  occurrences  are  like  the 
proverbial  swallow. 

There  is  no  secret  about  the  patent 
medicine  business.  For  25  cents  a  copy 
of  any  patent  granted  by  the  United 
States  will  be  given  to  any  applicant, 
and  for  this  reason  it  is  the  unpatented 
but  secretly  compounded  stuffs  that  the 
makers  object  to  give  an  account  of. 
Not  all  the  quack  medicines  are  patented 
and  probably  only  a  few  of  the  largely 
advertised  nostrums.  And  if  these  were 
accurately  described  to  the  public,  there 
would  be  a  great  surprise.  A  noted  and 
popular  eye-water  sold  in  enormous 
quantities  in  Europe  some  years  ago, 
when  analyzed,  was  found  to  be  pure 
water,  and  hence  its  effect  in  curing  sore 
eyes,  which  only  wanted  washing  in 
clean  water  to  be  made  whole. 

Notes  on  Poplars. 

Isaac  Hicks. — As  a  class,  trees  of  this 
kind  are  not  favorites  with  landscape 
gardeners,  but  they  are  not  without 
value,  if  not  fashionable ;  and,  if  not 
ornamental,  they  are  useful  for  their 
rapid  growth,  hardiness  and  low  price. 
Doubtless  the  cottonwood — P.  monili- 
fera — is  more  planted  in  the  West¬ 
ern  States  than  any  other  variety  of  the 
genus,  but  the  profusion  of  cottony 
down  falling  from  the  catkins  when  in 
bloom  is  a  serious  objection  if  near  the 
house.  In  my  opinion,  the  Balm-of- 
Gilead — P.  candicans — is  a  much  better 
tree  in  the  East,  and  is  very  common  in 
cultivation.  The  leaves  are  abundant, 
glossy  green,  and  of  better  form  than 
those  of  the  cottonwood.  Another  kind 
introduced  from  Europe  under  the  name 
of  Rlack  Italian  Poplar — P.  nigra — is 
also  a  rapid  grower,  of  erect  form  and 
smooth  bark,  but  deficient  in  leaves.  It 


is  abundantly  planted  in  many  places  as 
a  street  tree,  especially  in  those  booming 
cities,  as  its  straight  form,  rapid  growth 
and  low  price  create  a  demand  for  it,  and 
it  may  be  a  better  tree  for  the  purpose 
than  the  Silver  Maple.  I  have  been  much 
interested  in  watching  the  habits  of  the 
Japan  Poplar.  I  believe  it  is  a  recent  in¬ 
troduction.  and,  so  far,  the  tree  promises 
to  be  an  acquisition,  if  not  the  best  of 
this  class.  It  is  a  strong  grower,  with 
smooth  bark,  regular  in  shape,  and  the 
leaves  arc  sufficiently  abundant  to  make 
a  nice  shade,  and  far  better  than  the 
Abele  or  Silver  Poplar — P.  alba — the 
suckers  from  which  are  a  great  nuisance. 
There  are  other  varieties  of  more  or  less 
value,  but  not  equal  in  value  for  street 
planting  to  those  mentioned.  The  Aspen 
and  the  downy-leafed  varieties  are  of 
more  interest  to  the  botanist  than  to  the 
nurseryman. 

Southern  Ice  Cream  Trade. 

E.  E.  Rrown,  Schoharie  County,  N.  Y. 
— Concerning  the  latter  part  of  H.  Stew¬ 
art's  answer  on  page  305,  on  “Southern 
Dairymen  and  the  Ice  Cream  Trade;” 
while  the  makers  of  cheap  grades  of  ice 
cream  do  use  such  compounds  as  he  de¬ 
scribes,  manufacturers  of  a  first-class 
article  of  ice  cream  use  a  large  per  cent 
of  pure  cream,  and,  for  the  best,  abso¬ 
lutely  pure  cream.  I  can  give  T.  R.  II. 
the  address  'of  ice-cream  manufacturers 
in  the  South,  who  make  ice  cream  of  abso¬ 
lutely  pure  cream,  with  no  addition  but 
sugar  and  flavoring  extracts.  While  liv¬ 
ing  South,  I  sold  them  the  cream  and 
saw  it  made  up  more  than  once.  This 
they  called  ice  cream  ;  Mr.  Stewart's 
compound  they  called  frozen  custard. 

*  * 

ROOKS  FOR  FARMERS. — Free  cata¬ 
logue  sent  on  request  by  The  Rural 
Publishing  Company,  Times  Ruilding, 
New  York. 
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Ip  you  name  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  our  advertisers  you 
may  be  pretty  sure  of  prompt  replies  and  rlgb 
treatment. 


Tlio  Chief  Reason  for  the  great  success  of 
Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  is  found  in  the  fact  that 
Merit  Wins.  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  is  the  best 
blood  purifier  and  actually  accomplishes  all  that 
is  claimed  for  it.  Prepared  by  C.  I.  Hood  &  Co., 
Apothecaries,  Lowell,  Mass.  Sold  by  druggists. 
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For  INTERNAL  as  much  as  EXTERNAL  use. 

JOHNSON’S 

Anodyne  Liniment 

Dropped  on  Sugar,  Children  Dove  If. 
Every  Traveler  should  have  a  bottle  of  it  in  his  satchel. 
Acts  promptly.  Always  ready  to  use,  for  Coughs,  Colds, 
Sore  Throat,  Tonsilitis,  Colic,  Cramps  and  Pains.  Re¬ 
lieves  Summer  Complaints,  Cuts  and  Bruises  like  magic. 
Cures  Croup,  Asthma,  Catarrh,  Bronchitis,  Cholera- 
Morbus,  Chilblains,  Chaps,  Soreness  in  Body  or  Limbs, 
Stiff  Muscles  or  strains.  Inhale  for  Nervous  Headache. 
Ill’st’d  Pamphlet  free.  Sold  everywhere.  Price  35 cts. 


FRUIT 


Different  sizes  and 
THE  BLTMYKK 


EVAPORATOR 

THE  ZIMMERMAN 
The  Standard  Machine 

prices.  Illnstrated  Catalogue  free. 
IKON  WORKS  CO..  Cincinnati.  O. 


GENUINE  PHILADELPHIA 

Lawn  Mower. 


HAND  SIZES  10  TO  20  INCHES. 
BOTH  OPEN  AND  SOLID  CYLINDERS. 
PONY  AND  HORSE  30  AND  36  INCHES. 
DAWN  SWEEPERS  and  GRASS  EDGERS. 

GRAHAM,  EMLEN  &  PASSMORE, 
631  Market  St.,  Philadelphia,  Penn. 


The  ROCKER  WASHER 


has  proved  the  most  satis¬ 
factory  of  any  Washer 
ever  placed  upon  the  mar  ■ 
ket.  It  is  warranted  to 
wash  an  ordinary  family 
washing  of  100  pieces  in 
One  Hour,  as  clean  as 
can  he  washed  on  the 
washboard.  Write  for 
prices  and  full  description. 

ROCKER  WISHER  GO., 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 
Liberal  Inducements  to 
live  agents. 


J.I.CaseT.M.  Go., 

RACINE,  WISCONSIN. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


Ironsides  “Agitator” 


THRESHERS. 


( Dingee )  Woodbury  SweepPowers, 
Tread  Powers  and  Saw  Frames, 
Swinging  Stackers, 

Sell- Feeders  and  Band  Cutters, 
Saw  Mills, 

Portable,  Traction  and  Skid 

ENGINES. 

Catalogue  Mailed  FREE. 


IDEAL  In  Name 

and  In  Fact. 


WIND  MILL 


and  Three  Post 

STEEL  TOWER. 

The  LATEST  and  BEST. 

Civno  8-9-12  ft.  Geared, 
oltco  10  und  12ft.  Ungeared. 
TOWERS,  80,  40,  50  60-ft. 

Mills  with  or  without  graphite 
bearings. 

STOVER  MFC.  CO.. 

5J2  liiver  St.,  FREEPORT,  ILL 


PanniylTMla  Agricultural  Works,  York,  Pa. 

Farqakar’s  Standard  Engine*  and  Saw  Hills. 

Send  for  Catalogue.  Portable,  Sta¬ 
tionary,  Traction  and  Automatic  la- 
ginea  a  specialty.  Warranted  equal •* 


Ad&reM  A.  1.  FJJt^UHAS  *  SOI,  lark,  Pa, 


PAIN  TR°ofs 

DIXON  S  SILICA  GRAPHITE  PAINT 

Water  will  run  from  it  pure  and  clean .  It  covers  double 
the  surface  of  any  other  paint,  and  will  last  four  or  five 
timeslonger.  Equally  usefulforanyiron work.  Senator 
circulars.  Jos.  Dixon  crucible  CO.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
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The  North  Carolina  i 

AGRICULTURAL  EXPERIMENT  STATION,  > 
Raleigh.  May  5, 1892.  \ 

Eds.  Rural  New-Yorker: 

The  eagerness  with  which  you  publish  anything 
that  seems  to  reflect  on  a  station  officer  is  not  credit¬ 
able  to  a  journal  that  has  any  desire  to  be  fair.  (1) 
Y'our  publication  of  Mr.  Bauer's  impertinent  com¬ 
ments  (2)  In  regard  to  mv  candid  statement  of  my 
reasons  for  not  giving  a  report  on  his  berry,  was  not 
prompted  by  any  proper  spirit.  You  insinuated  that 
it  was  a  neglect  of  duty  on  my  part,  without  any 
knowledge  of  the  circumstances.  Mr.  Bauer  sent  his 
berries  here  without  any  notice  beforehand.  They 
came  half  dead  long  after  all  the  planting  we  had 
planned  for  was  done.  They  were  planted  in  the 
best  possible  manner,  but  necessarily  in  an  isolated 
place.  In  compliance  with  the  laws  of  this  State, 
which  require  me  to  attend  all  farmers'  institutes 
which  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  holds,  I  went 
on  a  two-months  tour  of  Institute  work,  without  a 
cent  of  pay,  giving  up  my  entire  vacation  to  the 
work.  While  away,  the  health  of  my  assistant 
utterly  breaks  down,  and  some  things  get  overlooked. 
Then,  when  I  make  a  candid  statement  to  Mr.  Bauer, 
expressing  my  regret  for  the  occurrence,  he  has  the 
unblushing  impudence  to  undertake  to  lecture  me  (3) 
about  my  duty,  and  you  being  always  on  the  lookout 
■for  something  to  hit  a  station  officer  with,  (4)  greedily 
print  his  impertinence,  and  intimate  that  it  may 
have  been  my  duty  to  defy  the  law,  shirk  the  lec¬ 
ture  work  and  give  my  whole  energy  to  the  resusci¬ 
tation  of  Mr.  Bauer's  strawberry  (5.)  You  may 
think  this  proper  work  for  a  prominent  agricultural 
journal.  To  me  It  looks  exceedingly  small. 

I  am  not  a  station  officer  of  my  own  seeking,  for  I 
had  already  college  work  enough  to  task  me  suffi¬ 
ciently,  lecturing  dally  at  two  colleges  miles 
apart,  for  white  and  colored  students,  but.  having 
been  assigned  to  station  work,  I  endeavor  to  give  it 
all  the  personal  attention  in  my  power.  Of  course  I 
cannot  at  all  times  do  the  work  of  three  men  thor¬ 
oughly,  having  18  hours  weekly  of  lecture-room  and 
laboratory  work  with  classes,  and  criticism  which  is 
unjust  and  impertinent  in  an  individual  Is  felt  to  be 
keenly  more  so  when  adopted  and  given  currency  to 
by  a  leading  journal,  and  my  sacrifice  of  my  only  sea¬ 
son  of  rest  to  daily  toil  in  farmers’  institutes  is  per 
verted  Into  a  neglect  of  the  interests  of  people  who 
seek  advertising  from  the  stations  A  man  whose 
every  waking  hour  is  spent  in  earnest  work  with 
tongue,  hand  and  pen  in  the  cause  of  agricultural 
and  horticultural  advancement,  may  perhaps  feel 
these  unjust  flings  too  keenly,  but  they  are  none  the 
less  unjust  and -ungenerous.  Mr.  Bauer  is  imperii  , 
nent;  you  are  thoughtless. 

We  have  no  Couch  Grass  here.  It  is  a  Yankee  no¬ 
tion.  Ours  Is  Crab  Grass.  W.  F.  MASSEY. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  The  It.  N.- 
Y.  not  very  long  ago  had  quite  a  lengthy 
discussion  as  to  seed  guarantees  with  Mr. 
McCarthy,  the  Botanist  of  the  North 
Carolina  Station,  which  employs  Mr. 
Massey  as  Horticulturist.  Mr.  Massey 
showed  a  lively  interest  in  the  discussion 
and  wrote  a  letter  of  emphatic  approval 
as  to  The  R.  N.-Y.’s  position.  It  did 
not  then  occur  to  him  to  chide  us  as 
being  (1)  eager  to  “publish  anything  that 
seems  to  reflect  on  a  station  officer,"  or 
as  (3)  always  being  on  “the  lookout  for 
something  to  hit  a  station  officer  with.” 
The  records  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  will  show, 
we  fancy,  to  disinterested  judges  that  we 
are  as  (4)  “greedy  ”  to  praise  as  to  criti¬ 
cize  station  work  when  praise  or  criticism 
is  merited,  and  this  we  have  earnestly 
tried  to  do  to  the  best  of  our  ability. 

Mr.  Massey  is  wrong  in  attributing 
any  impertinence  to  Mr.  Bauer.  What 
he  assumes  to  be  Mr.  Bauer's  impertinent 
comment  is  a  simnle,  direct  quotation 
from  Mr.  Massey's  letter  to  Mr.  Bauer  as 
printed  in  the  latter’s  strawberry  circu¬ 
lar.  Mr.  Bauer  does  not  make  any  com¬ 
ment  whatever.  What  follows  tbe 
plainly-quoted  portion  is  the  comment  of 
The  R.  N.-Y. 

No,  neither  Mr.  Massey  nor  any  one 
else  can  do  the  “work  of  three  men.” 
Besides,  what  must  be  an  essential  part 
of  his  labors  is  omitted  in  the  summary, 
viz.,  his  liberal  contributions  to  the  farm 
pr  ?ss.  We  trust  it  will  not  be  considered 
an  additional  impertinence  if  we  venture 
to  remark  that  any  one  who  voluntarily 
undertakes  to  do  the  work  of  three  men 
may  be  held  just  as  accountable  for  a 
thorough  performance  of  his  duties  as  if 
he  engaged  to  do  the  work  which  one 
man  alone  may  reasonably  be  expected 
to  accomplish. 

Mr.  Bauer's  quotation  from  Mr.  Mas¬ 
sey's  letter  to  him  as  printed  in  the  cir¬ 
cular  gives  Couch  Grass,  not  Crab  Grass. 

For  family  use  it  is  better  to  break  than 
to  cut  the  shoots  of  asparagus.  Broken 


shoots  may,  generally,  be  eaten  entire. 
Cutting  shoots  at  or  a  little  below  the' 
surface  usually  gives  from  one  to  two  or 
three  inches  of  stem  which  is  too  stringy 
to  be  palatable . 

Mr.  F.  W.  Loudon  of  Janesville,  Wis., 
sends  us  half  a  dozen  plants  of  his 
new  raspberry  Loudon,  a  seedling  of  the 
Turner  crossed  with  Cuthbert.  lie  says 
the  berry  is  large,  of  a  beautiful  color; 
that  the  yield  with  him  is  about  200 
bushels  to  the  acre  and  that  it  can  be 
shipped  to  New  Orleans  in  good  shape.  . . 

American  Gardening  :  “  The  man  who 
sends  wormy  and  imperfect  apples  to 
market  hereafter  will  find  that  they  'pro¬ 
fit  him  nothing.’  ” . 

The  New  Jersey  Station's  experiments 
with  sulphate  and  muriate  of  potash  upon 
potatoes  give  evidence  that  the  quality  of 
potatoes  treated  to  the  sulphate  was 
decidedly  better  than  the  quality  of  those 
treated  to  muriate . 

Word  for  Word. 

- W.  Atlee  Burpee  &  Co.,  in  Amer¬ 
ican  Fi.okist  :  “  We  would  prefer  that 
some  other  house  than  our  own  should 
try  the  experiment  of  omitting  advertis¬ 
ing  for  one  season  and  testing  the  re¬ 
sults.” 

— S.  Miller  in  Orchard  and  Garden  : 
“I  feel  like  warning  readers  not  to  be 
too  sanguine  of  success  in  growing  pecan 
trees  and  not  to  expect  them  to  bear  a 
paying  crop  in  eight  years,  as  some  have 
stated  they  will  do.” 

- B.  F.  Johnson  in  Practical  Farmer: 

“  In  Illinois  the  great  hog  butchers  are 
having  everything  their  own  way  and  are 
making  millions  of  money  imposing 
fraudulent  foods  on  the  people.  The 
courts  and  the  press,  both  agricultural 
and  commercial,  and  the  revenue  officials 
whose  duties  are  to  enforce  the  law,  seem 
to  find  it  more  agreeable  and  possibly 
profitable,  to  allow  the  scoundrely  busi¬ 
ness  to  go  on  undisturbed.” 

- Ram’s  Horn  :  “  God  never  has  had 

much  to  say  to  people  who  insist  on  living 
in  the  dark.” 

“  The  world  is  full  of  trouble  because 
there  are  so  many  folks  who  would  rather 
have  10  cents  now  than  $10 after  a  while.” 

“  Nobody  knows  better  how  the  Christ¬ 
ian  should  carry  himself  than  the  hypo¬ 
crite.” 

- N.  Y.  Tribune:  “  The  farmer  has  to 

think  in  these  days  or  suffer.  If  you  can¬ 
not  work  and  think  clearly  at  the  same 
time,  stop  work  and  think.” 

“  Bad  roads  give  the  country  a  slovenly 
uninviting  look  ;  check  education,  by 
making  rural  school  attendance  irregular; 
deprive  farmers’  families  of  church  priv¬ 
ileges,  of  social  intercourse  with  each 
other  and  with  the  town  ;  provoke 
grumbling  at  the  weather,  and  are  in 
other  ways  hurtful  to  the  disposition  ; 
increase  cost  of  farm  produce  to  producer 
and  consumer  ;  deprive  voters  of  the 
privilege  of  the  polls  and  thereby  affect 
elections;  put  town  and  country  further 
apart,  often  causing  waste  of  time  and 
loss  of  opportunity  to  sell  produce  at  best 
prices;  use  up  old  horses,  harness  and 
vehicles,  and  make  old  ones  of  the  new: 
depreciate  the  value  of  farm  lands :  are 
exceedingly  cruel  to  draft  animals;  give 
speculators  a  chance  to  fill  their  pockets: 
crowd  farm  work  into  unseasonable 
times ;  in  short,  cause  discomfort  and. 
impede  progress  in  every  direction.” 

- S.  Parsons  in  Scribner’s  Magazine: 

“  If  you  have  room  enough,  one  of  the 
ways  of  emphasizing  certain  interesting 
parts  of  your  country  place,  and  espec¬ 
ially  the  pleasant  home  character  of  the 
house,  is  to  establish  a  grove  near  that 
building.  Set  out  the  best  shade  trees — 
elms,  maples,  beeches,  tulip  trees,  liquid- 
ambars  and  lindens — and  let  them  stand 
40  or  50  feet  apart,  so  that  they  may 
grow  into  broad  and  lofty  trees,  dispens¬ 
ing  abundant  shade.  Such  a  grove  near 
the  house  will  give  perpetual  delight 
throughout  the  year.” 


- Massachusetts  Ploughman  :  “  The 

time  is  near,  when,  if  one  has  half  a 
dozen  boys,  he  must  select  the  smartest 
to  run  the  farm.’’ 

- Omaha  Stockman:  “Were  every  man, 

now  discontented  with  farming,  given, 
in  spot  cash,  the  full  value  of  his  prop¬ 
erty  and  sent  into  our  towns  and  cities 
to  engage  in  business,  in  a  twelvemonth 
there  would  be  the  largest  harvest  of 
bankrupts  the  world  ever  saw.” 

- Ingersoll  :  “It  is  no  advantage  to 

live  in  a  city  where  poverty  degrades  and 
failure  brings  despair.  The  fields  are 
lovelier  than  paved  streets,  and  the  great 
forests  of  oaks  and  elms  are  more  poetic 
than  steeples  and  chimneys.  In  the 
country  is  the  ideal  home.  You  are 
thrilled  by  the  resurrection  called  spring, 
touched  and  saddened  by  autumn — the 
grace  and  poetry  of  death.  Every  field 
is  a  picture,  a  landscape  ;  every  la  ndscape 
a  poem  ;  every  flower  a  tender  thought, 
and  every  forest  a  fairy  land.  In  the 
country  you  preserve  your  identity — your 
personality.  There  you  are  an  aggre¬ 
gation  of  atoms ;  but  in  the  city  you  are 
only  an  atom  of  an  aggregation.” 

— The  Farmers’  Review:  “Ingersoll 
with  all  his  beauty  of  thought  and  poetry 
of  language  misses  in  the  country  life 
what  the  humblest  Christian  worker 
in  the  fields  knows  and  loves — Nature’s 
God.” 

— Ram’s  Horn  :  “  People  with  empty 
heads  most  generally  have  tongues  that 
rattle.” 

- Detroit  Free  Press:  “Farmers 

ain't  got  no  bizness  tryin’  to  raise  crops 
in  the  politikle  field.” 

- Prof.  A.  S.  Packard,  in  Science 

Monthly  :  “  Physically,  man  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  is  a  most  composite,  being  the 
result  of  crossings  which  began  to  take 
place  long  before  the  dawn  of  history.” 
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If  you  name  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  our  advertisers  you 
may  he  pretty  sure  of  prompt  replies  and  right  treat¬ 
ment. 
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N.  T.  STATE  DRAIN  TILE  AND  PIPE  WORKS, 

76  Third  Avenue.  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


ROU 
AND  SOLE 


ho  agents  for  Akron 
Salt  Glazed  Pipe,  Fire 
Brick  and  Cement. 


SPOKANE. 

Surrounding  Spokane  is  Hie  richest 
farming  country  in  the  world.  Great  in¬ 
ducements  for  dairying.  gardening,  fruit 
growing,  stock-raising,  hay-growing  and 
general  farming.  Land  purchased  at 
the  present  prices  will  double  in  value 
within  three  years.  Excellent  markets. 
We  want  intelligent  young  men  with 
some  capital.  Only  six  to  eight  weeks  of 
winter ;  no  blizzards,  no  cyclones,  no 
floods.  You  can  reach  Spokane  from  the 
East  by  the  Great  Northern,  Northern 
Pacific,  Union  Pacific,  or  the  Canadian 
Pacific  railroad. 

For  further  information  address 

CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE, 

SPOKANE,  WASHINGTON. 


JUST 

THE 

THING 

FOR 

LEARNERS. 

THE  NEW  BOTANY. — A  Lecture  on 

the  Best  Method  of  Studying  and  Teaching 
Botany.  Valuable  to  Students  and  Amateurs, 
being  a  Useful  Guide  In  Study ing  "  The  Beauti¬ 
ful  Science."  By  W.  .1.  Beal  (M.sc  ,  Ph  D.), 
Professorof  Botany,  Agricultural  College,  Michi¬ 
gan.  Third  Edition,  Enlarged  and  Revised. 
Price,  2.‘>  cents. 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO., 
Times  Building,  New  York. 


For  Harness,  Buggy  Tops,  Saddles,  Fly  Nets 
Traveling  Bags,  Military  Equipments,  Etc. 

Gives  a  beautiful  finish  which  will  not  peel  or 
crack  off,  smut  or  crock  by  handling.  Not  a  varnish 
Used  by  tho  U.  S.  Army  and  is  the  standard 
among  manufactnrers  and  owners  of  fine  harness 
in  every  quarter  of  the  globe. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  HARNESS  MAKERS. 


AND 

GEM 


Steel- 
toWER 


When  furnished  with  Ornphlto  Bearings,! 
tho  OEM  \VI\I>  ENOiNK  requires 
oiling.  no  climbing  of  towers,  no  hinged  < 
frail-jointed  towers,  and  practically  no  atten¬ 
tion,  vet  is  guaranteed  inoro  durable  thanj 
other  Mills  that  are  oiled.  Truly  a  GKM, 
and  worth  its  weight  in  gold.  The 
GEM  STEEL  TOWER  is  made  trian- 
gular  in  shape,  tho  corners  and  girts  being! 
of  angle  steel ;  tho  braces  are  steel  rods,  each  [ 
of  which  can  be  firmly  drawn  un,  inde-, 
pendent  of  tho  other.  It  combines  beauty, i 
strength,  durability  and  simplicity  to  the| 
greatest  degree,  and  is  much  more  ca«flj 
erected  than  a  tower  made  of  wood. 

We  also  manufacture  the  Cele)>ratedJ 
HALLADAY  Standard  Pump- 
ing  and  Geared  Wind  Mills,  thol 
Standard  VANELESSand  US.) 

SOLID  WHEEL  Wind  Mills. 

Pumps,  Tanks,  HORSE  HAYi 
TOOLS,  and  the  most  com-f 
plete  line  of  WIND  MILL./ 

SPECIALTIES. 

Send  for  catalogue.  Address 

U.  S.  WIND  ENGINE 
PUMP  CO., 

BATAVIA,  ILL., U.S.A.1 

branch  offices:  I  depots: 

Omaha,  Neb.;  Kansas  City,  Mo.  |  Boston,  Mass.;  Ft.  Worth, 


- RAPID - 

HARNESS  -  MENDERS. 


Just  Drive  ’Em  In  and  CLINCH  ’Em. 


Th«  Quickest,  Strongest  and  Cheapest  way  to  mend 
your  harness  or  any  strap. 

Every  one  who  owns  a  HORSE  NEEDS  a  buz. 
Only  Cost  25c  for  One  Grosir 
For  Sale  by  Grocery  and  Hardware  Stores  or  send  to 

BUFFALO  SPECIALTY  MFG.  CO., 

PAT(tNTE£8  AND  MANUFACTURERS.  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

MEND  YOUR  OWN  HARNESS 

WITH 

THOMSON’S 

SLOTTED 

CLINCH  RIVETS. 

No  tools  required.  Only  a  hammer  needed 
to  drive  and  clinch  them  easily  and  quickly; 
leaving  the  clinch  absolutely  smooth.  Re¬ 
quiring  no  hole  to  be  made  in  the  leather  nor 
bur  r  for  the  Rivets.  They  are  STRONG,  TOUGH 
arid  DURABLE.  AT  ill  ions  now  in  use.  All 
lengths,  uniform  or  assorted,  put  up  in  boxes. 

Ask  your  dculs-r  for  them,  or  send  40c. 
m  stamps  for  a  box  of  100;  assorted  sizes. 
MANUFACTURED  BY 

JUDSON  L.  THOMSON  MFC.  CO.. 

Waltham,  Iffau. 


HANG  YOUR  DOORS 

on  the  Barn,  or  on  any  other  Building,  with  Htan. 
ley’s  Corrugated  Steel  Hinges,  as  they  are 
much  stronger  and  handsomer  than  the  old 
style  and  cost  no  more. 


They  can  be  had  Japanned  or  Galvanized  at 
slight  additional  cost,  thus  preventing  rust.  If 
no  hardware  dealer  in  your  vicinity  keeps  them, 
write  us. 

THE  STANLEY  WORKS.  New  Britain.  Conn. 
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WANTED 


Send  for 


Circular 


and 


Pricelist 


UNIVERSAL  WEEDER  &  CULTIVATOR 


and  used  by  the  best  Farmers  throughout  the  country. 

44  A  second  year’s  trial  convinces 
me  more  than  ever  of  its  value.” 

JOHN  GOULD. 
44  It  fully  supersedes  the  hoe,  doing 
better  work  and  ten  times  as  fast.” 

W.  I.  CHAMBERLAIN. 


14  The  Weeder  has  come  to  stay; 
no  doubt  about  that.” 

T.  B.  TERRY. 
41  Y  can  not  see  how  any  progress¬ 
ive  farmer  can  do  without  one." 

WOODWARD. 


‘•The  Weeder  keeps  the  land  clean  and  mellow,  and  is  just  what  I  have 
been  wanting  for  years.”  WALDO  F#  BROWN. 

_  THE  UNIVERSAL  WEEDER  CO.,  North  Weare,  N.  H. 

General  Agent*:  THE  GEO.  L.  8QTTIER  MFG  CO.,  New  York.  N.  Y.;  JOHN  FOSTER,  Rochester,  N.  X. 
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SATURDAY,  MAY  28,  1892. 

Wk  begin  to  get  answers  about  the  relative  values  of 
farm  lands  as  compared  with  the  same  five  or  ten  years 
ago.  Now  we  would  like  to  have  this  question  answered  : 
If  you  could  sell  your  farm  at  your  own  valuation  how 
would  you  invest  the  money  so  as  to  make  a  Owing  on  it  ? 

*  * 

Senator  W.  A.  Peffkr,  probably  the  most  promin¬ 
ent  Alliance  public  man  in  the  country,  sends  this 
short  and  sweet  answer  to  those  mortgage  questions 
on  the  first  page  : 

1  have  your  letter  of  some  days  ago.  inclosing  a  slip  with  a  proposi¬ 
tion  made  by  a  Kansas  farmer  to  his  creditor.  You  ask  me  if  I 
think  the  proposition  a  fair  one.  Yes;  Ido. 

Yours  very  truly,  w.  A.  PEFFKR. 

*  * 

The  article  on  Prickly  Comfrey  (page  359,  this  issue) 
by  W.  H.  Hart,  is  commended  to  our  readers.  The  R. 
N.-Y.  has  raised  this  rank-growing  plant  in  a  small 
way  for  10  years,  the  plants  all  the  while  growing  in 
the  same  places  and  gradually  spreading,  without  the 
application  of  manure  or  fertilizer.  In  the  early  years, 
The  R.  N.-Y.  condemned  it  because  it  seemed  that 
the  stock  could  never  be  induced  to  eat  it.  They  now 
eat  it  in  small  quantities  with  a  seeming  relish. 

*  * 

The  subject  of  a  graduated  income  tax  is  gaining 
steadily  in  popular  favor,  especially  among  those  on 
whom  the  present  system  of  taxation  lies  heaviest — 
the  farmers  of  the  country.  Under  it  the  man  who 
gains  most  from  the  prosperity  of  the  country,  pays 
most  for  its  support ;  taxes  will  be  placed  where  they 
can  be  most  easily  borne  ;  they  will  fall  only  on  results 
accomplished,  and  will  not  embarrass  endeavor;  profits 
will  be  taxed,  wages  will  be  exempt ;  wealth  will  no 
longer  escape,  while  poverty  has  to  pay.  Is  there  a 
fairer,  more  equitable  form  of  taxation  ? 

*  * 

A  mong  the  frauds  who  labor  to  secure  free  advertis¬ 
ing  from  the  newspapers,  few  are  more  successful  than 
the  scamp  who  wants  to  tell  the  public  how  to  secure 
a  “  Colorado  wind-mill  ”  free  of  cost.  Even  the  New 
York  Tribune  printed  his  letter,  in  which  he  invited 
the  public  to  write  to  a  place  in  Washington  County, 
Colo. ,  and  secure  free  plans  for  building  a  $12  wind¬ 
mill.  Washington  County  has  only  a  few  over  2,000 
inhabitants.  It  is  a  wild,  desert  place  where  bogus 
town  lots  and  wind-mill  plans  are  the  chief  articles  of 
trade.  This  offer  used  to  be  made  from  Zanesville, 
O. — that  place  of  Bainful  influences.  It  is  a  fraud 
and  a  humbug  anyway.  *  * 

There  is  a  movement  on  foot  in  England  to  estab¬ 
lish  an  industrial  home  for  epileptic  patients.  Many 
of  the  unfortunate  people  who  suffer  from  epilepsy 
are  now  placed  in  lunatic  asylums;  in  fact,  quite  a  large 
proportion  of  the  inmates  of  these  asylums  are  victims 
of  this  disease.  Some  27  years  ago  the  Germans  es¬ 
tablished  a  colony  where  epileptic  patients  were  lo¬ 
cated  on  a  farm  and  given  regular  and  light  out-door 
work.  Starting  in  a  small  way,  with  but  four  patients, 
the  institution  now  has  1,100  patients  and  cultivates 
400  acres  of  land.  It  is  largely  self-supporting  and  is 
kept  up  by  charitable  societies.  There  seems  no  good 
reason  why  these  unfortunate  persons  should  be 
classed  with  insane  patients  and  the  proposed  indus¬ 
trial  home  ought  to  be  heartily  supported. 

*  * 

The  efforts  of  the  Agricultural  Department  to  intro¬ 
duce  Indian  corn  in  Europe  as  an  article  of  food  are 
meeting  with  considerable  success,  especially  in  Ger¬ 
many.  The  Berlin  association  of  bakers,  we  are  told, 
is  taking  an  interest  in  the  matter,  and  the  German 
Government  is  putting  up  a  corn  mill  plant  with  a  view 
to  experimenting  with  corn  as  food  for  the  army. 
Many  German  millers,  too,  are  ordering  suitable  mach¬ 
inery  for  grinding  corn.  If  this  wholesome,  nourish¬ 
ing  and  cheap  food,  capable  of  being  prepared  in  so 
many  different  ways,  shall  find  permanent  favor  in 
Germany,  the  prejudice  against  it  in  other  European 
countries  is  likely  to  steadily  decrease  and  disappear, 
and  the  market  for  this  great  American  staple  will  be 
enormously  extended.  The  possibility  of  such  a  bless¬ 
ing  to  European  consumers  and  American  producers 
amply  justifies  the  small  National  outlay  required  to 
push  the  matter  beyond  the  Atlantic. 


Governor  Flower,  of  New  York,  has  just  made  it  a 
misdemeanor  to  sell  or  offer  for  sale  as  pure  any 
diluted  or  adulterated  food,  drug  or  medicine  for  man 
or  beast.  Adulterating  maple  sugar,  honey,  beet  or 
cane  sugar  or  syrup  with  glucose  is  put  in  the  same 
category.  The  bill  goes  into  effect  on  September  1 
next.  The  offense  is  punishable  by  imprisonment  not 
exceeding  erne  year  or  a  fine  not  exceeding  $500,  or 
both.  A  national  law,  like  that  provided  for  in  the 
Paddock  Pure  Food  Bill,  which  shall  provide  special 
means  for  the  detection  and  prosecution  of  such  adul¬ 
terations,  in  every  State  and  Territory  of  the  Union, 
is  the  only  satisfactory  legislation  against  this  nearly 
universal  form  of  swindling  ;  still  this  State  law  is  a 
step  in  the  right  direction,  especially  if  it  is  properly 
enforced.  *  # 

Florida  orange-growers  have  always  complained 
that  they  could  not  find  as  good  a  market  or  as  re¬ 
munerative  prices  as  they  wanted  for  their  crop.  In 
recent  years  competition  with  the  abundant  and  cheap 
oranges  from  California  has  greatly  discouraged  them. 
This  year  they  will,  for  the  first  time,  try  the  British 
markets.  Two  fast  steamships  especially  fitted  for  the 
trade,  and  capable  of  supplying  50,000  boxes  a  month 
to  the  English  markets,  will  ply  between  Jacksonville 
and  Liverpool.  The  orange-growers  of  Florida  ought 
to  be  able  to  compete  with  those  of  the  West  Indies 
and  of  southern  Europe  ;  but  they  should  be  careful 
to  send  only  their  choice  fruit.  If  their  enterprise 
proves  successful,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  orange 
product  of  the  State  will  increase  tenfold  during  the 
next  decade.  *  * 

Southern  papers  are  calling  attention  to  several 
unadvertised  good  qualities  of  the  sweet  potato.  Not 
only  is  this  root  excellent  food  for  man  and  beast  in 
its  natural  state,  but  it  may  be  evaporated  readily. 
Sweet  potato  flour  is  also  a  possible  product — it  is  now 
in  use  to  a  limited  extent.  Both  glucose  and  starch 
may  be  made  from  sweet  potatoes  to  better  advantage 
than  even  from  white  potatoes.  During  the  war  it  is 
said  that  an  intoxicating  liquor  of  great  strength  and 
“  influence”  was  made  from  sweet  potatoes.  As  to  the 
feeding  value  of  the  root,  we  are  told  that  before  rail¬ 
roads  came  to  bring  in  Northern  grain,  farmers  in  the 
lower  Gulf  States  “  made  sweet  potatoes  their  exclus¬ 
ive  horse  feed  outside  of  the  grasses.”  With  the  sweet 
potato,  peanut  and  cow  pea  cropped  and  utilized  in  the 
best  possible  manner,  the  wealth  of  the  South  would 
be  greatly  enhanced.  *  * 

The  questions  concerning  that  Kansas  mortgage 
were  referred  to  the  leaders  of  the  Grange,  Alliance, 
Farmers’  League  and  to  prominent  Republican  and 
Democratic  statesmen  who  profess  .to  ignore  the  de¬ 
mands  of  the  various  farmers’  organizations.  It  was 
also  sent  to  officers  of  some  of  the  Kansas  mortgage 
companies.  The  Republicans,  Democrats  and  mort¬ 
gage  people  have  not  seen  fit  to  prepare  a  statement 
which  they  are  willing  should  be  printed.  The  dis¬ 
cussion  is  therefore  limited  to  the  views  of  Grange, 
Alliance  and  League  officials.  We  will  gladly  give 
the  other  side  a  fair  hearing.  We  like  to  have  our 
readers  know  just  what  the  representatives  of  farmers’ 
organizations  think  about  these  questions.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  men  who  are  dissatisfied  with  the  issues  between 
the  two  old  parties  is  legion.  Why  cannot  one  of  the 
old  parties  be  brave  and  strong  enough  to  face  man¬ 
fully  the  real  issues  of  the  day  2  If  they  will  not,  one 
of  them  will  be  ripped  in  two  and  made  over  to  suit  the 
people’s  needs.  We  do  not  indorse  all  that  is  said  in 
this  mortgage  discussion,  though  every  word  of  it  is 
worthy  of  consideration. 

*  * 

For  the  past  two  years  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  urged  the 
formation  of  Debt  Paying  Associations  on  the  basis  of 
the  loan  associations  that  have  proved  so  successful  in 
providing  homes  for  village  people.  We  are  glad  to 
see  that  Mr.  Brigham,  in  this  issue  of  The  R.  N.-Y., 
advocates  this  measure  and  speaks  of  its  successful 
operation  in  his  own  county.  The  more  we  think  of 
it,  the  more  are  we  convinced  that  something  of  this 
sort  is  to  be  the  solution  of  this  much-vexed  mortgage 
question.  In  almost  anjr  community  of  farmers  we  can 
find  considerable  money  either  lying  idle  or  invested 
in  unsafe  securities.  Any  organization  of  safe  business 
men  can  borrow  money  at  five  per  cent  or  less.  An 
individual  cannot  do  it,  but  a  responsible  organization 
can.  The  farmers  of  the  country  have  more  than 
ample  funds  to  pay  off  every  recorded  mortgage  and 
those  who  lend  the  money  would  receive  as  high  a  rate 
of  interest  as  they  can  obtain  from  town  or  city  bonds 
or  other  favorite  securities.  The  Grange  and  the 
Alliance  should  take  hold  of  this  matter  and  push  it. 
Over  10  per  cent  of  the  mortgages  on  farms  could  be 
paid  by  the  saving  of  the  share  that  goes  to  middle¬ 
men — agents,  Dwyers  and  the  like — in  one  year.  This 
will  never  be  saved  until  farmers  save  it  themselves. 
We  cannot  understand  why  the  Farmers’  Alliance  has 


\ 

not  made  this  the  chief  of  their  plans  for  helping  the 
debt-ridden  farmers  of  the  West.  A  pamphlet* has  just 
been  issued  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  giving 
an  account  of  the  Cooperative  Credit  Associations  that 
have  been  formed  in  certain  European  countries.  We 
shall  have  considerable  to  say  about  this  matter  in  the 
future.  In  the  meantime  we  advise  our  readers  to 
study  this  pamphlet.  *  # 

BREVITIE  8. 

Dick  got  home  to-night  from  the  agercultul  college  where 
He’s  just  grady  rated.  We  found  it  pretty  hard  to  spare 
What  it  cost  to  put  him  through,  but  I  says,  “  Let’s  give  our  son 
Every  chance;  the  rest  are  dead— Dick's  the  last  an'  only  one.” 

Me  an’  mother  often  talked — what  would  college  lead  him  to  ? 

Won’t  our  quiet  life  seem  tame  on  the  farm  when  he  s  through  ? 

Won’t  he  branch  off  on  some  scheme  that  he's  jest  got  in  his  heart  ? 
Lawyer,  doctor  or  such  like  ?  Dick  was  always  bright  an'  smart. 

Dick,  he  walked  around  the  farm,  run  his  eye  o’er  everything, 

Figgered  this  an’  figgered  that,  what  the  wheat  an’  grass  would  bring. 
Then  he  spoke  up,  sorter  slow,  “  Father,  now  I’m  through  my  school. 

I  feel  just  like  workin’  hard— don’t  think  I’ve  got  time  to  fool. 

Like  to  work  for  you  first-rate,  if  on  wages  we  agree!  ” 

Then  he  sorter  raised  his  eye  kinder  cornerways  at  me. 

Somethin'  ketched  me  in  the  throat!  “Dick,”  says  I,  "we  want  vou 
here. 

Want  to  see  ye  do  first-rate  an'  the  old  farm’s  mighty  dear. 

There’s  the  case,  now  why  can’t  we  make  a  partnership  an’  run 
Things  a  little  faster  now— make  It  Farmer  True  &  Sonl 
Mother  rung  the  supper  bell;  “  John,  what  makes  ye  feel  so  gay  ?  ” 

She  says.  I  jest  roared  right  out,  Mother,  Dick’s  agonter  stay !  ” 

Scarlet  Clover  has  a  small  tap  root. 

Does  it  injure  a  horse  to  have  the  slobbers  ? 

A  surplus  rooster  may  be  called  an  unbusiness  hen. 

Thus  far,  we  need  rain  arresters  rather  than  rain  makers. 

A  rutabaga  growB  so  far  out  of  the  soil  that  it  half  pulls  itself. 

Do  you  call  the  calf  a  legitimate  milk  consumer,  entitled  to  “  stand-  . 
ard  ”  milk  ? 

Don’t  forget  that  a  light  cultivation  in  a  dry  time  is  as  good  as  a 
light  shower. 

There  are  at  least  a  dozen  patents  on  devices  for  catching  the 
clipped  grass  from  lawn  mowers. 

Try  thinning  the  fruit  on  a  few  trees  as  an  experiment.  This  is  one 
job  that  nature  cannot  successfully  handle  alone. 

The  Spanish  adage  that  water  in  May  is  bread  all  the  year  is  hardly 
likely  to  be  accepted  as  true  in  the  flooded  sections  along  the  Missouri 
and  Mississippi. 

It  is  said  to  be  almost  impossible  to  find  a  gray  driving  horse  on  the 
fashienable  driving  courses  of  London.  The  color  is  not  popular  there; 
neither  is  white. 

Some  of  the  daily  papers  are  talking  about  the  culture  of  the  rubber 
tree  in  Florida.  Experts  who  have  carefully  investigated  the  matter 
assure  us  that  there  is  absolutely  nothing  in  it. 

The  National  Convention  of  the  People's  party  will  be  held  at 
Omaha,  Neb.,  in  the  opening  days  of  July  so  that  the  nominations 
may  be  made  on  the  Fourth— a  good  day  for  patriotic  nominations. 

The  Standard  Oil  Company  is  operating  through  the  country  as  the 
successor  of  the  Standard  Oil  Trust.  It  is  now,  we  are  told,  after 
100,000  acres  of  Kentucky  oil  land.  It  has  changed  its  name,  but  not 
its  nature. 

HAS  Mr.  Hart,  page  359,  really  found  the  “  missing  link  ”  of  success¬ 
ful  dairying  in  prickly  comfrey  ?  His  cows  did  not  want  to  eat  it  at 
first— now  they  bawl  for  it.  Human  nature  and  cow  nature  have 
points  of  resemblance  ! 

Is  it  not  better  that  California  should  suppy  us  with  the  dried  and 
fresh  fruits  that  cannot  be  grown  in  the  North,  than  to  go  abroad  for 
them?  Yes,  but  how  about  the  fact  that  the  California  product  spoils 
the  sale  of  our  own  fruits? 

The  only  way  for  a  workman  to  obtain  a  substantial  advance  in 
wages  is  to  show  that  he  is  earning  more  than  he  is  paid.  If  his  em¬ 
ployer  will  not  recognize  this  somebody  else  will.  Unto  every  man  is 
given  space  to  advertise  his  improvement. 

The  Paddock  Pure  Food  Bill  will  fail  to  pass  unless  farmers  make 
their  Congressmen  vote  for  it.  Why  should  a  manifestly  .right  and 
just  measure  fail  because  a  few  scamps  want  to  sell  cotton  oil  for 
lard,  hog  fat  for  butter,  rum  for  "  medicine,”  etc.,  etc.  ? 

Many  a  man  has  been  doctored  and  dosed  for  catarrh,  ear-ache, 
liver  complaint,  kidney  diseases  and  “  general  debility”  who  had  noth¬ 
ing  the  matter  with  him  but  bad  teeth.  Many  a  man  has  died  from  a 
disease  of  the  jaw  that  spread  from  a  diseased  tooth.  The  most  ex¬ 
pert  dentists  never  fill  a  tooth  at  all— their  work  is  all  on  the  other  side 
of  the  gums— among  the  roots. 

There  are  3,990  artesian  wells  in  this  country  employed  in  irrigation. 
Most  of  them  are  in  California,  with  Utah  and  Colorado  next  in  im¬ 
portance.  The  average  depth  is  210  feet  and  the  average  cost  $245. 
The  average  area  irrigated  from  one  well  is  13  acres.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  gardeners  and  small  farmers  in  the  East  have  to  come  to 
irrigation  and  there  are  many  places  where  artesian  wells  can  be 
cheaply  sunk. 

On  Monday  May  9  at  Debtford,  England,  the  trade  in  foreign  live 
cattle  was  quoted  “extreme'y  dull  and  dragging”  yet  good  animals 
sold  at  lljfj  cents  per  pound,  live  weight.  In  New  York,  these  “good 
animals”  bring  less  than  five  cents  per  pound.  All  England  is  com¬ 
plaining  about  high  prices  for  beef.  The  people  will  continue  to  com¬ 
plain  until  the  English  Government  removes  its  restrictions  regarding 
American  live  cattle. 

An  English  woman.  Miss  Mary  Best,  who  owns  a  farm  in  Kansas,  has 
bought  the  sorghum  sugar  works  located  at  Medicine  Lodge.  Several 
car-loads  of  new  machinery  have  been  ordered  and  the  capacity  of  the 
works  largely  increased.  With  ample  financial  support  and  good  busi¬ 
ness  management  it  Is  hoped  that  profitable  sorghum  sugar  may  at 
last  be  made.  We  mean  profitable  to  all  concerned— the  farmers  who 
grow  the  cane  as  well  as  the  manufacturer. 

The  great  need  of  bread  in  Europe  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  the 
last  10  months  the  exports  of  breadstuff's  amounted  in  value  to  $253,- 
005.029— an  increase  of  $155,438,870  over  the  exports  for  the  correspond¬ 
ing  period  last  year.  There  has,  however,  been  a  decline  in  the  ex¬ 
ports  of  hog  products  and  other  staple  agricultural  products  from  this 
country,  probably  mainly  because  people  over  the  ocean  have  to 
economize  so  as  to  save  all  the  more  for  the  purchase  of  the  “  staff 
of  life.” 

The  Health  Department  of  Brooklyn  recently  closed  a  grocery  store 
in  that  city  because  one  of  the  clerks  was  supposed  to  be  suffering 
from  small-pox.  It  turned  out  that  the  young  man  had  only  “measles” 
The  proprietor  of  the  store  proposes  to  sue  the  city  for  $5,000  damages 
which  he  claims  to  have  suffered.  We  would  like  to  know  to  what  ex¬ 
tent  a  municipality  is  responsible  for  such  blunders.  What,  for 
example,  should  New  York  city  pay  for  the  destruction  of  those  harm¬ 
less  grapes,  last  year? 

Those  who  cut  soiling  crops  for  their  stock  must  remember  that  it 
is  better  to  have  a  succession  of  sowings  on  a  given  area  than  to  put  in 
the  whole  at  a  single  sowing.  Ten  or  twelve  days  is  about  the  limit  of 
profitable  cutting  from  a  single  planting  of  any  fodder.  After  that 
the  crop  becomes  too  hard  and  coarse  for  the  best  green  food,  and  it 
had  better  be  cut  and  dried  for  winter  feeding.  Three  small  plots, 
planted  10  days  apart,  will  give  a  month's  good  feed  while  the  whole 
planted  at  one  time  would  give  two  weeks  of  green  food— with  the  rest 
of  the  crop  good  only  for  drying. 
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Keeping  Tally  with  Berry  Pickers. 


FREE  CRATES;  WHEN  TO  PICK. 

In  keeping'  tally  with  berry  pickers  each  receives  a 
card  with  his  name  on  it.  When  he  brings  in  his  ber¬ 
ries  he  presents  his  card  to  the  foreman  who  punches 
a  hole  in  it  for  each  basket  brought  in.  A  similar 
record  is  kept  by  the  foreman.  A  common  conductor’s 
punch  is  used.  I  believe  in  free  crates  where  berries 
are  shipped  far,  but  not  for  the  home  market.  In 
picking,  my  berries  are  carefully  assorted,  and  the 
small  ones  sold  at  home  for  a  small  price,  to  be  used 
for  jam.  The  first  and  second  sizes  are  put  into  sep¬ 
arate  baskets.  I  use  the  Disbrow  crates  and  baskets, 
and  discard  all  that  are  soiled.  Fine  fruit,  clean 
baskets  well  filled,  with  the  contents  uniform  from 
top  to  bottom,  enable  me  to  sell  promptly  and  at  fair 
prices.  m.  Crawford. 

Picker’s  Cards  and  Checks. 

I  have  used  several  methods  for  keeping  tally  with 
my  berry  pickers,  and  none  of  them  has  proved  quite 
satisfactory.  The  best  is  a  card  numbered  to  represent 
100  quarts  for  each  picker,  the  collector  punches  out 
one  number  for  each  quart  as  received  from  the  picker. 


LA  CRESCENT  FRUIT  FARM, 

January  10,  1802. 

PETER  PLUNGER,  Berry  Picker. 
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A  blank  shipping  tag  answers  very  well  for  the  pur¬ 
pose,  and  on  small  plantations  it  can  be  prepared  by 
hand  as  shown  above. 

M.  A.  Thayer,  of  the  Thayer  fruit  farms,  Sparta, 
Wis.,  is  using  a  system  which  I  think  better,  and  I  ex¬ 
pect  to  adopt  it  the  coming  season.  He  uses  small 
paper  checks  with  the  numbers  1,  2  to  0,  printed  on 
boxes,  and  the  different  numbers  on  different  colors. 
These  checks  are  numbered  consecutively,  and  used 
only  once.  By  this  method,  no  two  tickets  being  num¬ 
bered  in  the  same  way,  it  is  easy  to  tell  at  any  time 
the  number  of  boxes  picked,  and  this  is  a  protection 
against  fraud. 

Each  picker  is  furnished  with  a  carrying  case  capable 
of  containing  six  boxes.  These  are  numbered  to  cor¬ 
respond  with  the  pickers’  number  as  registered  on  a 
ledger  (each  picker  is  known  by  his  number),  and 
there  is  one  extra  box  for  each  when  they  go  to  the 
field.  When  a  picker  has  filled  the  carrying  case, 
he  calls  out  his  number,  and  a  berry  gatherer  removes 
the  six  boxes  to  a  shipping  crate,  and  leaves  six 
“  empties”  and  a  check  for  the  six  filled  boxes.  In  the 
meantime  the  picker  is  filling  the  extra  box.  The 
smaller  numbered  checks  are  used  on  quantities  less 
than  six  boxes.  These  checks  are  bound  for  conveni¬ 
ence  in  the  same  way  as  the  bank  checks,  and  cost 
about  10  cents  per  1,000. 

I  believe  in  free  boxes  for  all  markets  and  free  crates 
for  all  but  home  markets.  The  boxes  should  always 
be  clean  and  neat,  without  dirt  or  stain.  Returned 
boxes  and  crates  are  seldom  in  that  condition,  except 
in  the  home  market,  where  the  grower  may  peddle 
out  the  fruit  and  take  the  crates  home  with  him. 

I  use  only  the  square  Hallock  quart  boxes,  and  fill 
them  nicely  rounded  up  with  fruit,  and,  if  fancy,  I 
mark  on  the  crate  “  Extra  ”  or  “  Double  Extra.”  I  do 
not  think  the  fruit  would  pay  any  better  or  that  I 
could  sell  it  more  readily  in  fancy  boxes  or  cases. 

I  find  that  berries  picked  in  the  morning  after  the  dew 
is  off  and  after  4  p.  m.  keep  and  ship  better  than  those 
picked  in  the  heat  of  the  day.  j.  s.  karris. 

Organization  Among  Fruit  Growers. 

THE  RACINE,  WISCONSIN,  ASSOCIATION. 

The  tendency  in  these  progressive  days,  in  all  de¬ 
partments  of  trade,  is  towards  centralization,  either 
by  a  concentration  of  numerous  small  businesses  into 
one  large  one,  or  by  cooperation  among  small  busi¬ 
ness  men,  which  removes  that  ruinous  competition 
which  has  been  so  damaging.  Farmers  and  fruit 
growers  have  suffered  because  of  this  centralization  in 
all  lines  but  their  own.  To-day  they  are  learning  the 
lesson  taught  them  by  their  fellow  citizens  and  are 
organizing  in  a  business  way,  for  their  own  protection. 
The  milk  producers  supplying  many  of  the  larger 
cities  of  the  country  are  notable  examples.  The  peach 
growers  of  Delaware  are  another  and  the  most  recent 
is  a  very  promising  organization  of  farmers  and  fruit 
growers,  known  as  the  Racine  Fruit  Growers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  of  Racine,  Wisconsin.  The  officers  of  the  associa¬ 


tion  are  Frank  Kasper,  .Tr.,  President;  W.  J.  Handle, 
Vice-President;  A.  .1.  Fidler,  Secretary;  B.  B.  North- 
nip,  Treasurer  ;  Henry  Ratcliff,  Agent  and  Manager, 
the  latter’s  address  being  (>38  Washington  Avenue, 
Racine,  Wis.  The  organization  is  chartered  by  the 
State,  without  capital  stock  and  with  150  members  at 
the  start.  In  addition  to  the  officers  named,  it  has  a 
full  board  of  directors.  The  objects  of  the  association 
are  dual — it  will  serve  as  an  agricultural  society  in  one 
function.  At  its  meetings  the  members  will  discuss 
all  questions  pertaining  to  their  business,  such  as 
varieties  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  methods  of  cultiva¬ 
tion,  fertilizers,  etc.  The  association’s  second  func¬ 
tion  will  be  to  secure  better  prices  for  the  products  of 
its  members  as  well  as  better  shipping  facilities  and 
better  rates.  In  a  general  way,  it  hopes  to  reverse  the 
old  order  of  business,  which  has  been  for  the  individu¬ 
als  to  consign  their  fruit  to  commission  merchants  in 
the  various  markets  with  which  they  have  dealt.  In 
place  of  this,  the  organization  proposes  to  bring  the 
buyers  to  it.  The  manager  will  receive  all  the  products 
of  the  members  and  arrange  for  their  sale — as  far  as 
possible  in  car-load  lots.  Racine  ships  annually  from 
75,000  to  00,000  crates  of  strawberries  and  it  is  easily 
seen  that  with  such  a  trade  cooperation  among  pro¬ 
ducers  must  be  of  great  practical  benefit.  The  associa¬ 
tion  has  already  established  a  branch  receiving  station 
at  Berryville,  Kenosha  County,  and  expects  to  have 
another  at  Tabor.  The  former  is  four  miles  south  of 
Racine,  the  latter  4%  miles  north.  The  agent  will 
mass  the  fruits  in  car-load  lots  and,  as  far  as  possible, 
sell  them  to  buyers  at  Racine.  When  this  is  not 
practicable,  he  will  consign  them,  selecting  the  most 
convenient  markets  and  keeping  himself  informed  as 
to  the  situation  by  the  ordinary  trade  machinery. 
Cleveland,  Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati,  Minneapolis,  St. 
Raul,  Omaha,  Kansas  City,  Denver  and  St.  Louis  are 
among  the  markets  which  are  available.  Questions  of 
grading  will  be  settled  as  fast  as  they  arise  and  are 
practicable.  As  a  rule,  a  car-load  lot  will  be  of  uni¬ 
form  quality.  Sliarpless  and  .Jessie  of  extra  size  and 
quality  will  be  billed  separately.  The  berries  of  this 
section  have  an  enviable  reputation  in  the  markets — 
they  are  firm,  generally  choice  varieties  and  bear  long¬ 
distance  shipping  very  well.  Every  crate  of  berries 
and  package  of  fruit  shipped  will  bear  the  brand  of 
the  association  and  the  name  of  the  grower. 

A  circular  sent  out  to  the  trade  by  this  association 
announces  that  it  is  in  the  field  for  business  and  solicits 
orders.  It  announces  that  the  shipping  season  for  as¬ 
paragus  opens  May  1,  and  for  strawberries  June  20. 
The  late  vegetables  will  be  kept  in  cold  storage  or 
otherwise  as  may  be  best  adapted  for  them,  and  the 
association  will  be  ready  to  furnish  1,000  car-loads  of 
cabbage,  potatoes,  parsnips,  etc. 

Naturally  enough,  the  commission  merchants  in  the 
large  cities  do  not  look  with  favor  on  this  move.  A 
Racine  paper  notes  that  the  Chicago  commission 
houses  have  combined  to  send  a  representative  down 
to  Racine,  who  will  endeavor  to  convince  the  farmers 
and  fruit  growers  that  the  new  movement  cannot  suc¬ 
ceed.  He  will  have  his  labor  for  his  pains.  The  pro¬ 
ducers  are  in  this  movement  to  stay.  It  is  entirely  prac¬ 
ticable.  Two  things  only  are  needed— patience  and  fa  itli. 
The  organization  must  expect  to  make  some  mistakes 
and  must  not  expect  to  accomplish  everything  in  a 
single  season.  Let  the  members  stand  solidly  and 
firmly  by  it  and  they  are  absolutely  sure  of  success  in 
the  end.  They  are  moving  on  sound  business  lines 
and  The  Rural  New-Yorker  wishes  for  them  and  be¬ 
lieves  they  will  achieve  a  substantial  victory  over  the 
parasites  who  have  so  long  sucked  the  substance 
from  them. 

Farm  Tools. 

WHAT  ARE  INDISPENSABLE? 

In  The  It.  N.-Y.  of  March  20  is  a  picture  of  the  tools 
used  by  Mr.  Terry  in  growing  clover,  potatoes  and 
wheat.  The  collection,  while  interesting,  is  well-nigh 
appalling,  at  least  to  a  man  of  limited  purse  who  is  on 
only  ordinary  terms  with  the  manufacturers.  This 
rotation  of  clover,  potatoes  and  wheat  is  an  admirable 
one  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  question  of  tools  will 
not  hinder  any  one  from  following  it  if  his  soil  and 
situation  seem  to  favor  it.  It  does  require  a  good  many 
tools  to  be  sure.  The  question  I  have  asked  and 
endeavored  to  answer  for  myself  is  what  must  I  have 
to  do  good  work,  here  in  Trumbull  County,  Ohio. 

In  preparing  a  clover  sod  for  potatoes  one  wants  a 
plow,  a  disc  or  Cutaway  harrow,  a  smoothing  harrow 
and  a  “smoother” — sometimes  called  a  lump  smasher 
or  scantling  harrow.  The  last  two  can  be  made  at 
home  at  little  expense.  I  make  the  “smoother”  of 
4x4  scantlings,  taking  four  pieces  0%  feet  long,  and 
spiking  2x4  strips  across  the  ends,  and  two  strips  across 
the  top,  to  which  I  fasten  the  clevises.  I  put  the 
scantlings  together  so  that  they  will  move  edgewise 
rather  than  on  the  flat  side.  This  is  a  good  thing  to 
pulverize  and  level  the  surface. 

I  have  found  it  satisfactory  to  join  with  two  or  three 


neighbors  in  purchasing  some  high-priced  tools,  such 
as  a  grain  drill,  potato  planter  and  twine  binder — 
tilings  not  used  more  than  from  one  to  three  days  in  a 
year.  This  greatly  reduces  the  capital  necessary  to 
start  in  this  business,  and  has  worked  well  so  far  in 
my  case.  I  hesitate,  however,  to  recommend  it  to 
others  ;  but  the  right  persons  will  flail  it  a  help. 

For  the  cultivation  of  the  potato  crop,  a  Planet  Jr., 
or  perhaps  two,  and  a  Breed’s  weeder  will  be  needed. 
In  preparing  potato  ground  for  wheat  no  other  tools 


are  required  except  a  roller.  Let  us  see,  then,  what 
we  have  invested  : 

Plow .  $10.00 

Cutaway  harrow .  28.00 

Smoothing  harrow .  o.OO 

Smoother .  1,50 

Potato  planter  (one-third  interest) .  22.50 

Breed's  weeder .  si.oO 

Planet  Jr,  (two) .  12.00 

Potato  digger  (one-third  Interest) .  35.00 

Grain  drill  (one-third  interest) .  23.00 

Fanning  mill  (one-third  interest) .  8.00 

Binder  (one-third  interest) .  40.00 

Roller .  25.00 

Mowing  machine .  10.00 

Horse  rake  (revolver) .  4.00 

Wagon  and  rack .  00.00 

Total .  $884.00 


This  is  about  as  low  as  I  have  been  able  to  fig'ure  it. 
I  have  omitted  some  tools  shown  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  pic¬ 
ture,  which  may  be  desirable,  yet  one  can  get  along 
without  them  and  do  excellent  work.  c.  G.  williams. 

Non-Returnable  Fruit  Packages. — In  an  article 
written  for  the  Vineland  Independent,  Col.  A.  W. 
Pearson  says: 

Judging  by  the  teachings  of  the  experiences  related, 
nice,  clean  fruit  packages,  or  nice  fruit,  are  matter's  of 
indifference  to  the  farmer,  and  only  of  interest  to  the 
retailer  of  berries.  The  chief  interest  to  fruit  growers 
in  a  general  adoption  of  non-returnable  fruit  packages 
will  be  found  in  the  increased  facility  g'iven  for  ex¬ 
tended  distribution  of  products,  lessening-  the  liability 
to  “  gluts  in  our  markets.”  This  surely  will  be  an 
important  and  beneficent  result  of  this  reform. 
Imagine  what  would  be  the  consequence  to  prices  of 
the  crop  of  sweet  potatoes  in  Southern  New  Jersey  if 
the  barrels  in  which  they  are  shipped  were  conditioned 
returnable  to  the  shipper!  Or,  how  would  it  be  with 
the  grape  crop  of  our  country  if  grape  packages  were 
“returnable?”  Plainly  these  products  could  not  be 
handled  and  profitably  sold  under  these  conditions. 
The  chief  objection  urged  by  berry  growers  to  “gift 
crates  ’  is  that  they  don't  like  to  lose  the  value  of  the 
old  crates  they  own  They  seem  not  to  look,  beyond 
the  trifling  loss  they  may  suffer  by  this  sacrifice,  to  the 
gain  which  may  come  to  them  through  the  use  of  non- 
returnable  packages.  There  is  a  queer  sentiment  con¬ 
nected  with  the  rural  valuation  of  the  berry  crate.  It 
is  private  property.  It  is  painted  according  to  the 
owner’s  taste  and  distinguished  by  the  owner’s  mark. 
He  cannot  bear  to  part  with  this  veteran  relic  of  the 
past,  which,  when  not  carrying  berries,  may  do  duty  as 
a  hen  coop.  He  will  wince  at  the  thought  of  sending 
away  “  gratis”  a  dirty  old  berry  crate,  which  may  be 
worth  to  him,  perhaps,  25  cents,  in  order  to  sell  with 
it  a  bi;shel  of  berries  which  may  return  him  $3.25  ; 
while  he  will  freely  buy  a  non-returnable  potato  bar¬ 
rel  costing  30  cents  to  ship  in  it  three  bushels  of  pota¬ 
toes  which  may  return  him  $1.75;  or  he  will  buy  a  gift 
grape  package  costing  30  cents  to  ship  in  it  40  pounds 
of  grapes  which  may  bring  him  in  market  $1.50.  This 
is  “  rural  financiering.” 

Business  Bits. 

The  steamer  Majestic  recently  took  from  this  city  to  England  147 
crates  of  strawberries,  13  cases  of  tomatoes  and  20  barrels  of  pine¬ 
apples.  They  arrived  In  good  condition  and  were  sold  at  auction  In 
Liverpool,  bringing  good  prices.  It  was  a  successful  experiment 
which  we  hope  will  be  repeated. 

Paint,  axle  grease  and  stove  polish  are  three  things  that  make 
farm  life  neater  and  easier.  One  gives  the  barn  and  house  a  neat 
look,  and  another  makes  a  sweet  cook.  The  axle  grease  saves  lots  of 
labor  and  the  paint  stirs  up  a  shiftless  neighbor!  That  Is,  all  these  de¬ 
sirable  things  happen  when  you  get  a  good  article.  The  "Graphite 
Productions  ”  of  the  Jos.  Dixon  Crucible  Co.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  are 
first-rate.  Every  store-keeper  and  every  farmer  should  read  the  Il¬ 
lustrated  circular  sent  by  this  firm.  It  Is  new  and  sound. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Spokane,  Washington,  is  making  a 
determined  effort  to  advertise  the  good  things  about  that  locality. 
Those  who  communicate  with  the  Chamber  will  receive  some  very  In¬ 
teresting  facts  about  the  new  State  of  Washington. 

The  Leffel  Water  Wheel  and  Engine  Co.,  of  Springfield,  Ohio,  has 
found  its  name  too  long  and  has  therefore  changed  it  to  W.  C.  Leffel 
Co.  Anybody  can  write  that  name  on  a  postal  card  asking  for  Informa¬ 
tion  about  water  wheels. 

Bone  Meal  for  Cows.— About  15  years  since,  while  in  the  dairy 
business,  in  Queens  County,  N.  Y.,  I  had  an  experience  similar  to  that 
of  E.  D.  H.,  related  In  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  May  5.  On  passing  the  pasture 
one  day  I  discovered  nine  cows  of  a  herd  of  25  chewing  old  bones.  I 
procured  some  finely  ground  raw  bone  flour,  and  gave  each  cow  a 
small  handful  in  the  feed  for  several  days,  and  in  very  short  time  the 
propensity  for  chewing  bones  seemed  to  have  left  them.  If  a  little 
bone  flour  is  given  occasionally  afterward,  the  difficulty  never  returns. 

I  think  The  Rural’s  deduction  as  to  the  cause  correct- a  lack  of 
phosphate  in  the  food."  w.  e.  b. 

More  Wide  Tires.— If  H.  8.  L..  P.  P.  W.,  and  S.  M.  J.  If.,  and  a 
majority  of  the  voters  of  any  State  wish  to  compel  themselves  and  the 
minority  to  use  wide-tired  wheels,  they  can  do  so.  There's  nothing  new 
about  such  tires.  If  farmers  are  required  to  use  them,  why  not  com¬ 
pel  ail  others  to  do  so  7  For  50  years  I  have  tried  to  understand  all 
things  in  my  business,  and  herein  Greene  County,  N.  Y.,  wide  tires 
have  been  condemned.  Nearly  every  writer  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  on  this 
subject  fails  to  exhibit  any  technical  knowledge  in  regard  to  mechanics, 
and  so  they  are  only  empiricists.  G.  e.  mott. 

“Spraying  Crops:  When,  Why  and  How,  by  Clarence  M.  Weed. 
Illustrated.  New  York.  1892.”  A  book  with  a  purpose,  and  that  pur¬ 
pose  excellently  carried  out  with  skill  and  judgment.  There  is  none 
too  much  of  it.  and  none  too  little  for  its  purpose.  The  explanations 
and  directions  are  clear  and  precise.  Every  person  who  cares  for  a 
garden  needs  it,  if  only  as  a  reminder  of  what  spraying  can  do,  and 
how  effectively  and  readily  it  can  be  done.  It  is  good,  good,  good  1  It 
can  be  most  especially  and  confidently  recommended  as  a  handbook 
for  the  village  fruit  grower  who  has  not  as  yet  realized  the  importance 
of  large  and  more  pretentious  crops,  as  well  as  to  the  fruit  farmer. 


Notes  of  the  Day. 

TIIE  contributor  of  the  pretty  conceit  about  the 
growing  of  the  corn,  sends  it  arranged  for  a 
kindergarten  exercise.  Probably  few  of  our  readers 
are  kindergarten  workers,  but  the  exercise  can  be  so 
very  readily  adapted  to  any  public  school  exhibition, 
that  we  give  it  exactly  as  sent.  We  hope  it  may 
help  to  add  interest  to  the  “last  day”  for  some  of 
our  district  school  teachers  and  pupils. 

*  *  * 

As  young  girls  thread  the  mazes  of  their  teens,  two 
“  events  ”  interesting  and  important,  are  always  just 
ahead,  or  in  the  dim  distance  :  first,  graduation  :  then 
— perhaps  some  day — marriage.  Naturally,  on  these 
two  occasions,  when,  if  ever,  a  woman  is  really  of  im¬ 
portance,  she  wants  to  look  as  fair  as  youth  and  pretty 
costuming  can  make  her.  The  careful  and  becoming 
arrangement  of  the  hair  is  one  of  the  greatest  possible 
aids  in  this  line,  but  the  gown  is  ever  the  great  object 
of  interest  to  its  charming  possessor. 

The  daintiness  and  extreme  beauty  of  the  new  cot¬ 
ton  weaves  lead  naturally  to  their  being  made  up  in 
styles  to  be  worn  on  smart  occasions ;  and  they  are 
being  chosen  even  for  evening  wear  with  elaborate  trim¬ 
mings.  Certainly  that  which  is  fine  enough  for  even¬ 
ing  wear  is  suitable  for  commencement  gowning.  So 
it  comes  about  that  the  gown  this  year  need  not  be 
that  terror  to  a  scanty  purse  that  it  has  so  often  been  ; 
neither  need  the  doleful  possessor  of  such  a  purse  feel 
that  her  cheap  gown  is  not  as  suitable  or  as  smart  as 
the  more  expensive  one  of  her  richer  mate.  Ribbons 
as  decorations  are  used,  if  it  were  possible,  more  than 
ever  before.  Choux,  shoulder-knots,  suspenders, 
sashes,  ruffles,  collarettes  and  floating  streamers  all 
testify  to  the  popularity  of  ribbons.  One  pretty  sash 
of  four-inch  ribbon  is  tied  at  the  back  in  one  long  loop, 
with  one  end  10  or  12  inches  long,  and  one  falling  low 
on  the  skirt. 

A  very  pretty  model  in  palest  pink  figured  muslin 
has  a  round  waist  with  hieh  sleeves,  with  dainty 
shoulder  knots,  or  else  with  suspenders  of  2-inch 
pink  ribbon  crossed  in  the  back  and  passing  over  the 
shoulders  straight  to  the  waist  in  front,  the  ends 
being  hidden  under  a  sash  as  described  above.  The 
skirt  is  simply  trimmed  at  the  foot  with  three  gathered 
rows  of  moir6  ribbon  to  match  that  on  the  waist. 

A  more  elaborate  gown  has  the  front  of  the  skirt  in 
two  wide  ruffles,  embroidered  or  otherwise,  the  lower 
headed  by  a  full  puff.  The  upper  part  of  the  sleeves 
is  straight  and  full,  but  a  puff  confines  all  the  fullness 
by  means  of  two  sliirrings  just  above  the  elbow.  Two 
others  form  a  narrow  puff  at  the  head  of  the  deep  cuff, 
while  a  third  puff  edges  the  cuff.  The  waist  may  be 
any  form  of  surplice,  or  more  simply  gathered. 

The  long  streamers  are  better  suited  to  the  taller 
girl,  and  to  those  gowns  with  a  bit  of  a  train,  which, 
truth  to  tell,  most  of  them  have.  Crepe  cloth,  veiling, 
China  silk,  and  chiffons  may  make  the  graduation 
gown,  if  these  are  preferred  to  the  simpler  muslin. 
The  latter,  however,  is  quite  a  favorite  material. 

Magnifying  tlie  Cook’s  Office. 

AS  a  farm  cook,  I  insist  upon  having  a  good  garden, 
containing  a  variety  of  vegetables  and  small 
fruits.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  majority  of  our 
farmers  raise  only  the  most  common  vegetables,  for 
we  have  found  it  quite  unsafe  to  send  new  hands  into 
our  garden.  After  destroying  some  of  the  choice 
plants  as  weeds,  unless  some  one  is  there  to  rescue 
them  they  will  apologetically  declare  that  they  had 
never  seen  half  the  stuff  before. 

A  cook  is  dependent  upon  her  provider  for  the 
“  where-with-all  ”  to  produce  a  varied  bill  of  fare. 
She  can  not  make  everything  out  of  nothing  ;  but 
without  doubt  she  might  frequently  do  much  better 
than  she  does.  Often  things  are  endured,  which  might 
be  cured,  and  monotony  on  the  table  is  one  of  them. 

There  are  many  simple  ways  of  cooking  the  common 
vegetables,  so  that  one  may  never  tire  of  them.  For 
instance,  chopped  turnip  served  with  vinegar  sauce  is 
quite  different  from  the  same  with  a  cream  sauce. 
Apples  may  be  not  only  stewed  but  baked,  fried  and 
coddled.  Sliced  sweet  apples  are  much  better  than 
raisins  in  an  Indian  pudding,  and  sliced  sour  apples 
and  bread  make  an  excellent  pudding. 

Many  practical,  easy  recipes  give  good  results,  with 
no  more  expense;  and  if  they  should  require  more 
time,  which  is  doubtful.  I  am  sure  the  increased  appe¬ 
tite  will  give  added  strength  to  do  the  extra  work. 

“  Man  wants  but  little  here  below,  nor  wants  that 
little  long  ”  was  not  spoken  of  the  farmer  boj7's  appe¬ 
tite.  He  can  and  will  eat  anything  and  everything  ; 
but  do  not  tell  me  he  does  not  appreciate  a  dainty  meal, 
for  I  have  too  often  seen  the  appreciation  shine  out  of 


his  hungry  eyes.  It  may  not  be  as  necessary  to  him 
as  it  is  to  his  delicate  sister  and  tired  mother,  but  it  is 
just  as  grateful. 

But  there  is  much  more  to  be  gained  than  a  mere 
pleasing  of  the  taste  and  increase  of  the  appetite. 
Joseph  Parker  has  said  that  it  is  impossible  to  esti¬ 
mate  properly  the  immense  influence  which  is  exerted 
upon  a  household  by  the  atmosphere  of  the  family 
table  ;  and  that  pleasant  surprises  in  the  way  of  pre¬ 
paring  favorite  dishes,  and  good  taste  in  arranging  all 
the  appointments  of  the  table  and  dining-room  rise 
above  a  mere  ministering  to  the  animal  existence  and 
affect  the  finer  issues  of  life.  It  is  certainly  an  en¬ 
couraging  thought  that  the  effect  of  a  daintily  pre¬ 
pared  meal  goes  beyond  the  time  required  for  its 
digestion,  assimilation,  etc.,  that  it  may  exert  an  un¬ 
ending  influence  on  the  life. 

There  is  danger  in  routine  and  monotony.  It  is 
dwarfing  to  the  mind,  and  has  destroyed  it  many 
times.  Why  is  this  ?  One  can  endure  the  irksome 
sameness  of  washing  the  same  dishes  three  times  a 
day,  making  the  same  beds  and  sweeping  the  same 
floors  day  after  day,  and  year  after  year,  if  with  these 
tiresome  duties  is  sandwiched  something  which  gives 
diversity  and  requires  the  use  of  the  mental  faculties. 
And  what  better  intermixture  can  we  recommend  to 
the  woman  who  must  cook  than  dainty  and  varied 
cookery  ? 

The  secret  of  good  cooking  is  close  attention  and 
good  judgment.  No  matter  what  the  recipe,  every 
dish  must  be  mixed  with  a  little  bit  of  brains.  It  is  a 
pleasure  to  note  that  the  supply  of  brains  is  inexhausti 
ble  ;  for,  like  the  widow’s  oil  and  meal,  they  increase 
with  the  using.  Our  capabilities  are  enlarged  by  the 
effort  we  make  for  improvement  in  any  line,  and  the 
progressive  cook  is  apt  to  be  the  one  who  finds  time 
and  talent  for  some  work  outside  of  the  ordinary  hum¬ 
drum  of  life. 

The  many  excellent  recipes  given  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 
week  by  week,  we  preserve  by  sewing  each  year’s 
papers  into  a  book.  Kept  in  this  way  the  papers  make 
valuable  books  of  reference  on  all  farm  topics.  It  is 
well  to  make  note  of  any  recipe  one  may  wish  to  try, 
giving  year  and  page  so  that  it  may  be  readily  found 
when  wanted.  When  tested  and  found  to  be  good,  it 
may  be  copied  into  the  cook-book  for  handy'  use. 

Nothing  will  give  a  young  girl  more  interest  in  cook¬ 
ing  than  to  be  allowed  to  prepare  some  new  dish.  I 
know  this  from  experience.  My  mother  wisely  gave 
her  daughters  permission  to  use  new  recipes  at  any 
time,  unless  cooking  for  company,  and  we  have  made 
good  use  of  the  liberty.  We  have  had  an  interest  in 
cooking  that  we  would  not  have  had  if  we  had  been 
confined  to  a  few  old  tried  but  “tired”  recipes. 

To  those  who  are  afraid  of  failure,  and  of  consequent 
waste,  I  will  say  that  I  have  had  no  failure  to  record 
in  this  line,  and  that  is  more  than  I  can  say  where  T 
have  carelessly  used  old  recipes. 

We  should  not  study  for  variety  and  daintiness 
alone,  we  should  make  a  thorough  study  of  hygienic 
cooking,  for  much  of  our  happiness  depends  upon  it. 
Health  and  happiness  should  be  twins.  “  Good  diges¬ 
tion  waits  on  appetite  and  health  on  both  therefore 
let  us  magnify  our  office  as  cook,  kmei.ine  jerauud. 

Food  Value  of  the  Legumes  and  Ways 
of  Cooking  Them. 

IT  seems  singular,  considering  their  food  value  and 
the  great  variety  of  ways  in  which  they  can  be 
cooked,  that  the  legumes  are  not  more  in  favor  as 
articles  of  diet.  True,  beans  are  used  more  or  less, 
dried  as  well  as  fresh,  but  peas  are  seldom  seen  on  the 
table  except  in  the  summer,  while  lentils  are  scarcely 
known.  Yet  dried  peas,  beans  and  lentils  are  as  rich  in 
nutriment  as  the  grains,  ranging  from  85  to  87  per 
cent,  in  contrast  with  lean  beef  which  contains  only 
26  per  cent  of  nutriment.  Thus  it  will  be  seen,  that 
as  a  matter  of  economy,  their  use  should  be  general 
among  those  whose  slender  purses  demand  care  in  the 
expenditure  of  every  penny  which  goes  for  family 
supplies.  A  pound  of  beans  will  cost  scarcely  half 
what  must  be  paid  for  a  pound  of  beefsteak,  and  yet  as 
a  nutrient  it  is  worth  three  times  as  much.  Cracked 
wheat,  oat-meal  and  other  grains  bear  about  the  same 
ratio  of  value  in  proportion  to  their  cost  as  compared 
with  a  good  quality  of  meat,  as  do  the  legumes. 

The  legumes  are  counted  rather  difficult  of  diges¬ 
tion,  but  this  is  due  fully  as  much  to  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  generally  cooked  as  to  anything  else. 
Beans,  for  example,  are  usually  cooked  with  a  large 
piece  of  salted  fat  pork,  and  the  starchy  and  protoid 
elements  are  by  this  means  so  coated  with  oil  as  to 
render  them  practically  inaccessible  to  the  action  of 
the  gastric  juice.  Butter  is  a  better  seasoning  than 


pork,  although  it  is  open  to  the  same  objection  as  pork 
grease,  in  that  it  is  a  free  fat.  The  best  seasoning  of 
all  for  peas,  beans  or  lentils,  is  sweet  cream,  which 
should  not  be  cooked  in,  but  added  shortly  before  they 
are  ready  for  the  table.  The  fat  in  cream  is  in  the 
form  of  an  emulsion,  which  mixes  as  freely  with  the 
gastric  juice  as  with  water.  Salt  may  be  added  to 
taste.  Another  reason  why  the  legumes  are  hard  to 
digest  is  that  the  outer  coating  or  skin  is  composed 
largely  of  tough  cellulose  or  woody  tissue  which  is 
innutritious  and  indigestible.  If  soaked  for  some 
hours,  these  hulls  can  be  removed  by  being  passed 
through  a  sieve  or  a  fine  colander  afterwards. 

Mrs.  E.  E.  Kellogg,  of  the  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium, 
has  been  teaching  scientific  hygienic  cookery  for  a 
number  of  years,  to  the  Training  School  for  nurses 
and  the  students  in  the  Health  and  Temperance  course 
in  connection  with  that  institution  and  also  occa¬ 
sionally  at  summer  resorts  like  Bay  View,  Mich.  In 
closing  I  can  probably  do  no  better  than  to  quote  a  few 
recipes  and  directions  from  my  notes  of  one  of  her  lec¬ 
tures  before  the  Health  and  Temperance  class : 

Mashed  Beans. — Soak  a  quart  of  dried  beans  over¬ 
night.  The  next  morning,  parboil  them  until  the 
skins  are  broken,  when  with  the  fingers  the  hulls  can 
be  nearly  all  rubbed  off.  If  this  is  not  done,  pass  them 
through  a  colander  or  vegetable  press  after  thoroughly 
cooking.  Cook  slowly  until  perfectly  tender,  letting 
them  simmer  at  the  last  so  as  to  be  quite  dry.  Mash 
as  indicated  above  ;  add  half  a  cup  of  nice  cream  and 
a  little  salt  and  place  in  the  oven  in  a  shallow  pan  to 
brown.  Served  in  this  way,  they  are  delicious.  Dried 
peas,  either  split  or  green,  are  excellent  similarly  pre¬ 
pared.  The  green  ones  are  to  be  preferred.  Lentils 
may  be  cooked  the  same  way. 

Cream  Pea  Soup. — Soak  three-fourths  of  a  pint  of 
dried  peas  overnight.  Cook  in  the  morning  until  ten¬ 
der  and  then  rub  through  a  colander.  Cook  a  pint 
and  a  half  of  sliced  raw  potatoes  until  tender  and  rub 
them  through  a  colander.  Put  the  two  together  and 
add  enough  milk  or  water  (milk  preferred)  to  make 
3%  pints  in  all.  Mix  thoroughly  and  bring  to  the 
boiling  point.  Season  with  a  few  sticks  of  celery  which 
may  be  lifted  out  with  a  fork  when  the  soup  is  done, 
or  celery  salt  may  be  used  instead.  When  ready  to 
serve,  add  half  a  cup  of  whipped  cream.  Serve  with 
crisp  crackers  or  bits  of  dry  toast.  The  reason  why 
potatoes  are  used  in  making  these  soups  is  that  the 
legumes  contain  an  excess  of  the  albuminous  elements 
in  which  the  potatoes  are  deficient,  while  the  potatoes 
contain  a  great  amount  of  starch.  The  flavor  is  also 
more  delicate  than  that  of  either  alone.  Bean  and 
lentil  soups  may  be  made  the  same  way.  These  veg¬ 
etable  soups  are  specially  to  be  commended  for  their 
palatability,  nutritive  value  and  digestibility. 

Pea  and  Tomato  Sour. — Cook  one  pint  of  dried 
peas  (which  have  been  soaked  overnight),  in  a  quart 
of  water  until  tender.  Rub  through  a  colander.  Add 
to  this  one  cupful  of  mashed  potatoes,  either  cold  or 
fresh,  and  one  pint  of  boiling  water;  also  two  cupfuls 
of  stewed  and  strained  tomatoes,  a  little  salt  and  one 
cup  of  cream,  Helen  l.  manning. 

A  Home  Well  Won. 

AM  a  teacher  by  profession,  and  have,  from  choice, 
always  taught  in  country  schools.  During  1881- 
82,  my  husband  was  an  invalid  from  cerebrospinal 
meningitis,  and  was  unable  to  earn  any  flung  toward 
the  support  of  the  family.  I  taught  10 months  each 
year  and  received  $30  per  month,  making  a  total  of 
$315  per  year.  We  rented  at  $50  per  year  a  house, 
garden  and  small  plot  of  land  for  raising  potatoes. 


Doctors  disagree.  They  have  to.  There 
are  differences  of  opinion  among  the  best; 
there  will  be  so  long  as  knowledge  is  in¬ 
complete. 

But  there  is  one  subject  on  which  all 
physicians  are  completely  in  accord,  and 
that  is  the  value  of  cod-liver  oil  in  con¬ 
sumption  and  scrofula,  and  many  other 
conditions  in  which  the  loss  of  fat  is  in¬ 
volved.  And  cod-liver  oil  has  its  greatest 
usefulness  in  Scott’s  Emulsion. 

There  is  an  interesting  book  on  the 
subject ;  sent  free. 

Scott  &  Bowne,  Chemists,  132  South  5th  Avenue,  New  York. 

Your  druggist  keeps  Scott’s  Emulsion  of  cod-liver  oil— all  druggists 
everywhere  do  $1 
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Our  family  consisted  of  four  persons — my 
husband  and  myself  and  two  children,  a 
girl  and  a  boy.  We  kept  a  horse,  and 
some  chickens,  but  no  cow  or  pig  finding 
it  cheaper  to  buy  our  milk  and  pork  than 
to  keep  either  animal.  We  sold  young 
chickens  and  eggs,  and  we  bought  a  hog 
in  December,  and  cured  our  own  meat 
and  made  our  own  lard.  We  bought  a 
hind  quarter  of  beef,  and  cured  our  own 
dried  beef  for  summer  use. 

The  doctor  who  attended  the  family 
was  as  moderate  as  possible  in  his  charges, 
but  of  course  he  had  to  be  paid  and  me¬ 
dicines  had  to  be  bought.  My  husband 
must  have  nourishing  food,  and  as  he 
was  not  confined  to  his  bed,  but 
could  sit  in  his  easy  chair,  or  lie  on  the 
lounge  when  tired,  I  was  enabled  to  at¬ 
tend  to  my  school  duties,  our  girl  re¬ 
maining  home  to  wait  on  him,  and  keep 
him  company. 

Our  garden  was  dug,  planted  and 
tended  by  our  boy  and  myself:  it  afforded 
all  the  vegetables  we  needed.  We  hired 
a  neighbor  to  plow  and  plant  the  larger 
patch,  but  we  gathered  the  potatoes  our¬ 
selves. 

We  bought  our  coal  by  the  carload, 
thus  getting  gross  weight  and  bottom 
prices.  We  had  no  store  book,  no  bills  of 
any  kind,  but  worked  on  a  cash  basis. 
We  spent  no  money  foolishly;  lived  econ¬ 
omically  but  well,  not  stinting  ourselves 
in  well  prepared,  nourishing  food. 

Since  my  husband  recovered  his  health, 
we  have  bought  a  home  containing  12 
acres  of  land,  nearly  all  in  fruit.  We 
keep  a  cow,  pigs,  horse,  turkeys  and 
chickens,  and  I  have  nearly  paid  for  the 
place  with  money  received  from  teaching. 
Having  a  better  paying  school,  I  do  not 
have  to  stint  myself  so  much.  My  hus¬ 
band  will  never  be  as  strong  as  he  was 
before  he  was  sick,  but  can  do  all  the 
work  on  our  place,  which  keeps  us. 

Women  can  do  much  if  they  put  their 
shoulders  to  the  wheel  and  push.  nemo. 

The  Growing  of  the  Corn. 

Arranged  as  a  Public  Exercise  for  Intermediate 
Kindergarten. 

( Children ,  dressed  in  green ,  hidden  by  dark  covers, 
placed  in  rows  upon  the  floor.) 

“  How  the  farmer  tolled  and  panted 
Till  we  tiny  seeds  were  planted  1 
Down  within  the  ground  we  rest, 

Each  within  a  dark,  warm  nest; 

Here  we  sleep, — sleep,— sleep  !  ” 

( Lifting  cover  slightly.) 

“Now,  we  peep, — peep, — peep  !  ” 

“  Ah,  the  gentle  winds  are  blowing  ! 

Let  us  hurry  In  our  growing; 

Let  us  leave  our  hiding-place 
And  uncover  every  face  1  ” 

( Slowly  pushing  off  cover  and  lifting  green-capped 
heads.) 

“  Now,  we  feel  the  coaxing  rain, 

Needed  next  by  growing  grain.” 

( Rising  gradually,  till  kneeling.) 

“  Lathed,  and  green,  we're  getting  older, 

But  the  winds  and  rains  are  colder 
And  our  graceful  leaves  they  twist  ! 

If  such  cruel  foes  persist, 

Make  us  shiver  so,  and  shake,” 

( Swaying  heads,  twisting  arms  and  shivering.) 

“  All  our  slender  stems  will  break  !  ” 

( Bending  downward.) 

“  Golden  sunshine,  come  and  kiss  us  ! 

If  we  die  the  world  will  miss  us; 

Come,  then,  from  the  sky  so  blue, 

Help  us  lift  our  heads  to  you  !  ” 

( More  erect,  swaying  arms  happily.) 

“  To  receive  the  sunshine's  kiss, 

Makes  us  grow,  and  grow,  like  this  !  ” 

(Rising  to  feet,  slipping  hoods  from  light  hair.) 

“  Now,  our  leaves  are  green  and  glossy 
And  our  tasseled  heads  are  flossy! 

Still,  our  hearts  burn  with  desire 
To  be  growing,  reaching  higher  ! 

Strengthen  us,  O  golden  sun, 

Till  our  work  on  earth  Is  done  !  ” 

“  If  we  tell  you,  will  you  listen, 

Why  our  leaves  with  dew  oft  glisten  ? 

Why  we  left  our  cosy  beds, 

Why  the  sun  has  blest  our  heads  ? 

Ah,  the  harvest-time  will  show 
Why  we  little  plants  must  grow  !  ” 

(Accompany  last  two  stanzas  with  swaying  arms  and 
forms.) 

VIRGINIA  SHEFFEY  HALI.ER. 


When  Baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castorta, 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castoria, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castoria, 
When  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Castoria 


Press  Censorship  in  the 
Home. 

S  it  not  admitted,  in  these  days  of  ad¬ 
vertising1  as  a  fine  art,  that  the  ad¬ 
vertisements  in  high-class  periodicals 
are  as  interesting  as  any  portion  of  the 
publication  in  which  they  may  appear  ? 
There  are  those  who  would  fain  have  us 
believe  that  they  find  in  these  more 
shrewd  study  of  human  nature  and  more 
humor  than  fiction  and  standard  humor¬ 
ous  literature  can  supply. 

This  shrewd  weighing  of  the  weak¬ 
nesses  of  human  nature  appears  clearly 
in  the  multitude  of  advertisments 
dressed  out  to  attract  the  attentive  in¬ 
terest  of  women.  That  an  undue  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  women  of  the  land  are 
almost  as  easily  worked  upon  as  chil¬ 
dren,  can  scarcely  be  gainsaid;  and  men 
who  make  the  writing  of  catchy  adver¬ 
tisements  a  business  do  not  hesitate  to 
assert  that  the  shrewdest  advertisers 
appeal  directly  to  women.  We  should 
hardly  see,  as  of  late,  a  prominent  city 
daily  offering  a  prize  to  the  woman  who 
should  write  the  advertisement  that 
would  best  attract  her  sex,  were  this  not 
the  acme  of  advertisers. 

A  great  danger  along  this  line  inheres 
in  the  mass  of  cheap  publications  which 
appeal  to  thase  whose  purse  is  scant,  and 
which  take  care  to  use  really  good  read¬ 
ing  matter,  but  are  conscienceless  as  to 
the  character  of  their  advertisements. 
But  most  dangerous  of  all  is  that  class 
of  papers  professing  to  be  published  in 
the  interest  of  the  home,  but  really  pub¬ 
lished  for  the  especial  purpose  of  adver¬ 
tising  Lome  disreputable  business,  using 
good  reading  matter,  and  warning  their 
readers  against  other  papers  and  schemes 
which  are  “  frauds.”  So  considerate  and 
angelic  a  countenance  can  these  put  on 
that  they  might  almost  deceive  the  arch 
deceiver  himself,  much  more  an  unsophis¬ 
ticated  woman  or  child.  One  of  this 
class  which  advertises  a  quack  “treat¬ 
ment,”  palpably  fraudulent  and  pre¬ 
sumably  immoral,  does  not  scruple  to 
warn  its  readers  as  noted  above,  daring 
even  to  include  in  its  strictures  a  promi¬ 
nent  and  reputable  periodical  devoted  to 
the  household ;  this  last  publication, 
moreover,  which  guarantees  its  advertise¬ 
ments. 

In  the  light  of  these  facts,  the  mother 
may  not  assume  that  a  publication  “  de¬ 
voted  to  the  interests  of  the  home  ”  or 
one  containing  a  high  class  of  reading 
matter,  is  therefore  safe,  and  to  be  ad¬ 
mitted  with  care-free  mind. 

Unless,  therefore,  the  periodical  home 
and  juvenile  literature  which  crosses  the 
home  threshold  be  scanned  with  an  argus 
eye  ;  unless  it  be  selected  with  a  special 
view  to  its  cleanliness,  worse  is  it  for  the 
children  of  the  home  than  if  they  had 
never  possessed  this  special  mental  pabu¬ 
lum.  It  is  not  enough  that  a  mother 
should  exercise  censorship  over  literature 
that  may  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  her 
children,  as  to  the  reading  columns  alone  ; 
she  must  be  equally,  aye,  more  than 
equally  open-eyed  and  critical  as  regards 
the  advertisements  which  appear  in  jux¬ 
taposition  thereto.  Are  they  not  address¬ 
ed  with  the  utmost  finesse  to  the  class  of 
readers  expected  to  be  drawn  to  the  pub¬ 
lication  ?  Are  they  not  made  attractive 
by  the  paid  skill  of  men  who  make  it 
their  life  business  to  concoct  attractive 
advertisements  ?  Does  not  the  advertiser 
expect  his  bait  to  catch  something  ?  Do 
they  not  offer  beautiful  things,  wonder¬ 
ful  things,  for  a  song,  almost  literally,  at 
times,  for  only  a  postal  card  ?  How  shall 
the  confiding  innocence,  the  ignorance, 
the  eager  curiosity  of  children  be  re¬ 
strained  from  answering  such  tempting 
offers  ?  Oh,  careless  mother  !  When  your 
own  appreciation  of  the  dangers  and  pit- 
falls,  and  of  your  own  responsibility  in 
the  matter  has  not  been  deep  enough  to 
shield  your  credulous  girls,  your  boys 
wide-awake  for  a  supposed  bargain,  from 
these  appeals  to  their  most  accessible 
points,  be  assured  that  your  children 
will  be  led  to  read  advertisements,  and 


that  if  these  are  not  of  such  a  class  as  you 
would  desire,  harm  will  surely  come  of 
them  to  your  best  treasures. 

A  reputable  periodical  of  the  day  has 
been  carrying  for  some  time  (much  to  the 
dissatisfaction  of  its  present  editor,  who 
is  unable  to  annul  the  contract)  an  adver¬ 
tisement  purporting  to  be  signed  by  an 
innocent  maiden  with  a  babyish  name, 
offering  to  send  her  own  beautiful  photo¬ 
graph,  and  those  of  a  number  of  her  young 
lady  friends  to  any  one  who  will  send  her 
25  cents.  Matrimonial  papers,  “  Secrets 
of  Love,”  and  scores  of  similar  things  are 
advertised  in  a  way  to  be  most  attractive 
to  youth  and  maidenhood.  Young  girls 
are  asked  to  correspond  “for  fun  or  mat¬ 
rimony  ;”  sometimes  the  glove  measure  is 
asked  for,  and  if  the  sharks  which  prey 
upon  the  unsophisticated  can  obtain  name 
and  address,  or  photograph  of  any  young 
girl,  it  may  be  dear  fun  for  her,  for  it 
may  lead  to  the  loss  of  money  and  repu¬ 
tation  if  not  to  serious  lowering  of  char¬ 
acter.  MYRA  Y.  NORYS. 

*  *  * 

The  “ One  Woman”  of  the  Recorder, 
who  has  an  uncontrollable  propensity 
toward  telling  what  she  thinks,  thinks 
this  about  little  troubles  :  “  ‘  Trouble,’ 

said  an  ancient  philosopher,  ‘  is  immer¬ 
sion  in  littlenesses.’  Littlenesses  are  on 
the  increase.  Some  people  gather  them, 
very  much  the  same  as  the  sun  absorbs 
water,  and  daily  they  paddle  and  splash 
through  them.  Women  have  more  troubles 
than  men,  or,  in  other  words,  they  recog¬ 
nize  them  and  wade,  while  men  have  a 
way  of  walking  on  the  waves  and  land¬ 
ing  dryshod.  Perhaps  you  are  a  dear 
little  woman  with  a  little  home  of  your 
own,  and  several  babies  and  a  thousand 
things  to  do.  Do  you  have  troubles  ?  A 
good  test  is  to  stop  reading  this  and  get 
the  hand-glass  and  examine  your  fore¬ 
head.  If  you  find  two  or  three  perpen¬ 
dicular  lines  in  your  brow,  just  above 
your  nose,  directly  between  your  eye¬ 
brows,  then  you  may  know  you  have 
troubles.  You  are  wading  knee-deep  in 
the  littlenesses  that  you  have  invited  to 
gather  into  a  pool  about  you.  Those 
lines  in  your  forehead  are  there  to  form 
a  stamp,  a  monogram  of  trouble.  You 
had  better  rid  your  face  of  them.  They 
are  as  unnecessary  as  they  are  ugly.” 


pijSfeUanwu^  gulvntijsittg. 

In  writing  to  advertisers  please  always  mention 
The  Rural. 


TO  EXPEL 
SCROFULA 

from  the  system, 
take 

AYER’S 

Sarsaparilla 

the  standard 
blood-purifier  and 
tonic.  It 

Cures  Others 

will  cure  you. 


•  •••• 


Tiitt's  Tiny  Pills  act  as  kindly  on  the 
|  child,  the  delicate  female  or  infirm 
'  old  age  as  upon  the  vigorous  man.  ™ 


jTutfsTiny  Pills? 

V  give  tone  and  strength  to  the  weak  9 
stomach,  bowels,  kidneys  and  bladder 


BICKFORD 

Family  Knitter. 


Knits  everything  required  by  1 
household,  of  any  quality,  texti 
and  weight  desired.  Sample  pair 
socks  sent  on  receipt  of  25  cents. 
A.  IVT.  LAWSON,  783  Broadway,  New  York 


KILLSall  BUGS 

Worms,  &c.  Over  one  acre  in  one 
hour.  Easy  to  use.  Only  one 
pound  Paris  Green  to  acre.  No 
plaster  or  water  used.  Machine 
sent  for  your  inspection  before 
you  pay  for  it.  Cl  ItCULAItiS 
FREE.  Write  now. 

The  HOTCHKISS  &  TUTTLE  CO., 
Wallingford,  Conn. 


45  sold  in  ’88 
2,288  sold  in  ’89 
6,268  sold  in  ’90 
20,049  sold  in ’9 1 

60,000  will  be  sold  In  ’02 

"  — A  Steel  Windmill  and  Steel 
Tower  every  3  minutes. 
(LP  These  figures  tell  the 
story  of  the  ever-growing, 
ever -going,  everlasting 
Steel  Aermoter.  Where 
one  goes  others  follow, 
and  we  “Take  the  Country.”1 

Though  sold,  wo  were  unable  to  make  all  of 
the  20,049  Aermotors  in  ’91.  Orders  often 
waited  8  weeks  to  be  tilled,  but  now  we  have 
vastly  increased  our  plant  and  are  prepared 
promptly  to  plant  our  increase  iu  every 
habitable  portion  of  tho  globe. 

Arc  you  curious  to  know  how  tho  Aer- 
motor  Co.  i»»  the  4rh  year  of  its  exist¬ 
ence,  came  to  make  many  times  as 
many  windmills  as  all  other 
makers  combined?  How  wo 
came  to  originate  the  Steel  Wheel, 
tho  Steel  Fixed  Tower, tho  Steel  T5  H 
Tilting  Tower?  «<  zr 

1st.  We  commenced  in  a  field  in  ^  & 
which  there  had  been  no  improve •  <  w 
ment  for  25  years ,  and  in  which  <P  ^ 
there  seemed  no  talent  or  ambi  CJ  -« 
tion.and  none  has  yet  been  shown  3 
except  in  feeble  Imitation  p  o 
of  our  Inventions.  -t  g 
2d.  Before  commencing  the  -t 
manufacture, exhaustive  scion-  O  "xj 
title  investigation  and  experi-  3 
ments  were  made  by  a  skilled  q 
mechanical  engineer, in  which  £  c 
over  5,000  dynamometric  i  3 
tests  were  made  on  61  differ-  jy 
ent  forms  of  wheels,  propel-  ?  rf- 
led  by  artiflcinland  therefore  c  q 
uniform  wind,  which  settled  cn  ^ 
definitely  many  questions  CD  ^ 
relating  to  the  proper  speed  ^  jd 
of  wheel,  the  best  form,  angle,  curvature  and  amount  of  sail  5.  r* 

surface,  the  resistan . .  aTrto  rotation,  obstructions  in  the  £*  ® 

wheel,  such  as  heavy  wooden  arms,  obstructions  before  the  3 
wheel,  as  in  the  vaneless  mill,  and  many  other  more  ab-  ^ 
fltriwe,  though  not  less  important  questions.  These  CJ  ■§ 
Investigations  proved  that  the  power  of  Jjzj 
the  best  wind  wheels  could  be  doubled,  ^  3 
and  the  AERMOTOR  daily  demonstrates  < 

It  has  been  done. 

3d.  To  the  liberal  policy  of  the  Aormotor  Co.,  that  gnaran-  5 
tees  its  goods  satisfactory  or  pays  freight  both  ways,  and  o  (5> 
to  the  enormous  output  of  its  factory  which  enables  it  to  fur-  c  3 
nish  the  best  article  at  loss  than  the  poorest  is  sold  for.  For  *+  ^ 
*92  we  furnish  the  most  perfect  bearings  ever  O 
putin  a  windmill,  and  have  made  an  exhaustive  re-  3  3 
vision  of  the  Aermotor  and  Towers. 

If  you  want  a  strong,  stiff,  Steel  Fixed  Tower— or  if  you  UJ  — 

want  the  tower  you  don't  have  to  climb  (the  Steel  Tilting  ®  2 

Tower)  and  tho  Wheel  that  runs  when  all  others  stand  stilT  W 
that  costs  you  less  than  wood  and  lasts  ten  times  as  long  q 
(The  Steel  Aermotor)  or  if  you  want  a  Geared  Aermotor  to  CD  c 
churn,  grind,  cut  feed,  pump  water,  turn  grindstone  and  CL  ^ 
saw  wood,  that  does  the  work  of  4  horses  at  tho  cost  of  .  o 
one  (8100),  write  for  copiously  illustrated  printed  matter,  17  rn 
showing  every  conceivable  phase  of  windmill  construction  S  c 
and  work,  to  tho  AERMOTOR  CO.  12th  and  Kook-  jr‘ U 
well  Sta.,  Chicago,  or  27  and  29  Beale  St.,  San  Francisco.  •  1 


Is  a  marvel.  Saves  Time— Labor— Hay. 
An  economical  remedy  for  scarce  help. 
Will  Load  a  Ton  of  Hay  in  5  minutes. 
Gathers  the  Hay  clean.  Loads  loose  Grain. 
Loads  Green  Clover  for  Silo  use. 

Strong,  Light,  Easily  Hitched  to  Wagon. 

— Over  14,000  in  use _ 


Send  for  circular  “  What  Farmers  Say.” 


KEYSTONE  MFQ.  CO., 

Branches: 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Council  Bluffs, 

Columbus,  O. 


alien  is 

■  ■  Palpnf.rhoml.nl  It, 


IINnikU  Ull  VI1R.HI1I 

'  or  co sm i ssi on,  to  handle  tho  New 

1  Patent  Chcmlrnl  Ink  Kraalm-  Pencil.  Agents  mxking 
$50  per  week.  Monroe  Kraser  Mf’g  Co.  x  175,  I>nCrot«e,  Win. 


GENERAL  ADVERTISING  BATES 

—  0»  — 

The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Standing  at  the  head  of  the  Agricultural  Press,  goes 
to  every  Inhabited  section  of  North  America,  and  Its 
readers  are  the  leading  men  In  their  communities. 

IW  They  are  Buyer., 

ADVKHTIHIKH  RATES. 

Ordinary  Advertisements,  per  agate  line  (14 

lines  to  the  inch) . 30  cents 

One  thousand  lines  or  more  within  one  year 

from  date  of  first  Insertion,  per  agate  line,  25  •• 

Yearly  orders,  occupying  10  or  more  lines, 

per  agate  line .  .  25  " 

Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “Ado.,”  per 
line  leaded . . 

N*  Advertisement  received  for  less  than  El  00 
f.r  each  insertion.  Cash  must  accompany  ‘ 
all  orders  for  transient  advertisements. 

tar-  ABSOLUTELY  ONE  PRICE  ONLY.  _ja 


Terms  of  Subscription. 

The  subscription  price  of  the  Rubai,  Nkw-Yorkkb 
Single  copy,  per  year . g2.()0 


Great  Britain,  Ireland,  Australia  and 
Germany,  per  year,  postpaid.. 

France . .  . 

French  Colonies . 


$3.04  (128.  6d.) 
8.04  (16i*  fr.) 
4.08(29J*  fr.) 


Entered  at  the  Post-Office  at  New  York  City.  N  Y.  as 
second-cUss  mall  matter.  ’  ’ 
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The  Rural  Publishing  Company 

Tim  ft  s  Building,  New  Yoke 

PUBLISHERS  OF 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

A  weekly  newspaper.  Established  1850.  De¬ 
voted  to  profitable  agriculture  and  progres¬ 
sive  country  life.  $2.00  a  year;  $3.00  to 
foreign  countries  In  the  Postal  Union 
Terms  to  clubs  on  application. 

American  Gardening 

A  monthly  magazine  of  horticulture,  fruits, 
flowers,  vegetables  and  ornamental  gar¬ 
dening ;  averages  100  pages  moilthly. 
Illustrated.  Price,  *1.00  a  year;  $1.25  In 
New  York  City;  $1.50  to  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  in  the  Postal  Union. 

Out-Door  Books 

In  all  branches  of  agriculture  and  horticul¬ 
ture.  Catalogues  on  application.  Inquiries 
for  any  books  wanted  will  be  promptly 
answered. 

PRODUCERS  OF 

FINE  PRINTING 

ENGRAVING 

ELECTROTYPING 

E.  H.  LIBBY,  General  Manager. 


Sending  Money.— We  guarantee  that  all  money 
sent  by  postal  or  express  money  order,  registered  let¬ 
ter,  or  bank  draft  on  New  York,  shall  be  at  our  risk. 
Money  sent  In  local  checks,  postal  notes  or  currency, 
Is  at  the  sender’s  risk.  Canadian  remittances  should 
all  be  In  money  orders.  Make  all  orders  and  drafts 
payable  to  The  Rural  Publishing  Company. 

The  Date  .Label  on  the  Paper.— The  number 
on  the  address  label  indicates  the  date  to  which  the 
subscription  is  paid.  Thus,  the  number  2,209  corre¬ 
sponds  with  the  number  under  the  title  on  the  first 
page  of  this  Issue  and  means  that  the  subscription  ex¬ 
pires  this  week.  By  examining  these  numbers  from 
time  to  time  the  date  for  renewal  Is  easily  deter¬ 
mined. 

Acknowledgments  of  money  received  for  sub¬ 
scriptions  are  made  by  the  change  in  the  address  labels 
as  above  indicated.  A  full  week  must  always  be 
allowed  for  changes  in  the  labels,  and  often  two  or 
three  weeks  In  the  busy  season. 

Discontinuances.— Subscribers  wishing  the  paper 
stopped  at  the  expiration  of  the  time  paid  for,  should 
notify  us  to  that  effect,  otherwise  we  shall  consider 
It  their  wish  to  have  It  continued. 

For  Changes  of  Address  subscribers  must  send 
us  botli  the  old  and  new  addresses. 

*  * 

AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 

The  first  Delaware  strawberries  of  the  season  were 
shipped  Wednesday  morning.  Twenty- five  crates 
from  Seaford  were  consigned  to  Philadelphia  and 
New  York. 

The  frosts  which  prevailed  early  In  the  month  are 
reported  to  have  greatly  reduced  the  grape  crop  of 
California.  It  is  stated  that  a  great  many  of  the 
vineyards  will  not  bear  over  half  an  average  crop. 

The  Czar  has  signed  a  ukase  permitting  the  ex¬ 
portation  of  oats  and  corn.  This  Is  Intended  more 
especially  for  the  relief  of  the  Black  Sea  districts, 
where  the  inhabitants  have  a  surplus  and  no  market 
except  through  exportation. 

A  somewhat  famous  suit  at  law.  which  was  pro¬ 
voked  by  the  slaying  of  a  25-cent  rooster  in  expiation 
of  the  death  of  a  neighbor’s  $3  canary  bird,  has  just 
been  settled  at  Rutherford,  N.  J.,  after  four  trials 
in  court,  at  a  cost  of  $2(J0  to  the  embroiled  families. 

Governor  Flower  has  vetoed  the  bill  appropriating 
$550,000  for  Improving  and  increasing  the  lockage 
capacity  of  the  State  canals.  This  is  a  sop  to  the 
farmers  of  the  State,  who  naturally  object  to  an  In¬ 
crease  in  their  taxes  mainly  to  cheapen  transporta¬ 
tion  of  Western  products  that  compete  with  their 
own. 

President  C.  K.  Adams  of  Cornell  University,  has 
resigned  through  disagreement  with  the  trustees  as 
to  the  scope  of  the  studies  there.  He  has  been  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  Prof.  Jacob  Gould  Schurman,  for  years 
connected  with  the  institution.  The  attendance  had 
more  than  doubled  during  President  Adams's  admin¬ 
istration. 

Governor  Flower,  of  New  York,  has  just  signed  the 
following  bills  of  special  Interest  to  farmers:  An  act 
prohibiting  the  adulteration  of  maple  sugar;  an  act 
providing  that  commission  merchants  must  make  re¬ 
turns  for  goods  sold  within  a  specitied  time;  an  act 
appropriating  $5,000  to  be  expended  by  the  State 
Dairymen’s  Association  in  the  promotion  of  the 
dairy  interests  of  the  State.  He  has  also  vetoed  an 
act  granting  $100,000  for  distribution  as  premiums  on 
agricultural  products,  tools,  implements  and  house¬ 
hold  handiwork  by  the  agricultural  societies  of  the 
State. 

At  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  the  other  day,  a  company  was  or¬ 
ganized  for  the  construction  of  one  of  the  largest 
reservoirs  in  the  world  for  irrigating  purposes.  The 
site  taken  was  Box  Canon,  400  yards  below  the  junc¬ 
tion  of  Conto  Creek  and  Salt  River.  The  height  of 
the  dam  will  be  200  feet,  and  the  back  water  will  ex¬ 
tend  16  miles,  making  a  capacity  of  103,058,040,800 
cubic  feet.  Owing  to  the  abundance  of  lime  rock, 
timber  and  other  building  materials  on  the  ground, 
the  cost  of  building  is  not  expected  to  exceed  $1,500,- 
000.  The  enterprise  is  backed  by  New  York  capi¬ 
talists. 

Condensed  Correspondence 

New  York,  Ridgeway,  May  16.— The  show  for 
fruit  in  Orleans  and  Niagara  Counties  is  very  prom¬ 
ising.  Many  of  the  peach  buds  were  killed  by  the 
early  freeze  of  last  fall ;  yet  there  seems  to  be  enough 


now  In  full  bloom  to  make  about  half  a  crop.  Apple 
trees  are  looking  fine  and  beginning  to  show  blossoms 
for  a  large  crop.  Pear,  plum  and  cherry  trees  are  in 
fine  condition,  being  over  loaded  with  blossoms.  .J.  H. 

Minnesota,  La  Crescent,  May  13.— We  are  hav¬ 
ing  the  most  backward  and  unfavorable  season  for 
the  farmers  known  for  many  years.  The  temper¬ 
ature  for  a  month  past  has  been  below  the  average. 
There  has  been  but  little  sunshine  and  the  weather 
has  been  excessively  wet.  Oats  are  not  all  in.  No 
corn  has  been  planted  and  but  little  plowing  has  been 
done.  Pasturage  and  meadows  are  two  weeks  behind 
what  they  were  at  this  time  last  year.  Some  seed  has 
rotted  in  the  ground  and  the  young  grain  needs 
warmth  and  sunshine.  Wagon  roads  are  nearly  im¬ 
passable:  we  cannot  get  to  market  with  hogs  and  sur¬ 
plus  grain,  and  many  farmers  are  becoming  discour¬ 
aged.  Unless  there  is  a  favorable  change  in  the 
weather  soon  the  acreage  of  spring  crops  will  be 
greatly  reduced.  j.  s.  H. 

Iowa,  Humboldt  County,  May  16.— Very  wet  and 
cold.  No  planting  of  corn  or  potatoes  yet.  Oats  and 
wheat  drowned  out  In  the  low  places.  Pastures  late, 
but  getting  so  as  to  afford  some  feed  now.  It  will  re¬ 
quire  a  week's  good  weather  to  dry  the  ground  so  as 
to  make  it  fit  to  plow  afnd  plant.  O.  E.  F 


CROP  AND  MARKET  NOTES. 

According  to  a  large  number  of  late  reports  from 
Central  and  Northern  New  York,  grass  has  an 
excellent  body;  winter  wheat  is  very  promising;  hops 
are  getting  along  fairly  well.  Potato  planting  was 
two  weeks  behind,  and  In  some  sections  a  small  black 
worm  is  eating  the  vines.  Oats  and  rye  promise 
well.  Corn  planting  will  be  late,  although  there  will 
be  an  increased  acreage,  especially  In  Oneida  County. 

A  large  number  of  crop  reports  collected  from  all 
parts  of  the  country  by  one  of  the  large  N.  Y.  daily 
papers  confirm  The  R.  N.-Y.’s  previous  reports  with 
regard  to  the  two  great  export  staples.  Instructed  by 
the  ruinously  low  prices  of  last  year,  the  result  of 
world-wide  over-production,  growers  of  cotton  have 
restricted  their  acreage,  devoting  part  of  their  fields 
to  corn.  On  the  other  hand,  farmers  in  the  spring- 
wheat  region  of  the  Northwest,  encouraged  by  the 
accidental  high  prices  of  last  year,  have  increased 
their  acreage  of  wheat  from  10  to  40  per  cent  in  dif¬ 
ferent  States.  These  wheat-growers  might  better 
have  taken  warning  by  the  fate  of  cotton-growers 
of  last  year.  With  a  surplus  from  1891  of  about  200.- 
000,000  bushels,  and  unduly  stimulated  wheat  culture 
all  over  the  world,  it  is  not  improbable  that  prices 
will  fall  as  much  below  the  normal  this  year  as  they 
went  above  laBt  year.  Nothing  can  serve  the  farmer 
so  well  as  intelligent  foresight.  Still  the  stocks  in 
hand  all  over  the  would  will  be  extraordinarily  low 
when  the  next  harvest  comes  into  market. 

Prof.  Morrow  reports  from  the  Illinois  Experiment 
Station  that  the  situation  as  regards  the  corn  crop 
for  1892  is  serious  in  Illinois  and  in  other  corn-grow¬ 
ing  States.  Much  corn  land  remains  unplowed.  The 
temperature  is  low,  the  soil  cold.  Many  thousands 
of  acres  of  low-lying  land  are  either  covered  with 
water  or  thoroughly  saturated.  Trials  at  that  sta¬ 
tion  for  four  years  past,  however,  show  that  good 
crops  may  be  expected,  in  seasons  of  ordinary  char¬ 
acter,  from  planting  any  time  In  May.  If  the  plant¬ 
ing  can  be  completed  in  central  Illinois  by  May  25,  the 
land  being  in  good  condition  and  late-maturing 
varieties  avoided,  there  need  be  little  anxiety  so  far 
as  date  of  planting  is  concerned.  Fair  crops  of  corn 
may  be  secured  by  planting  early-maturing  varieties 
as  late  as  June  10.  Late-planted  corn  will  mature  in 
a  less  number  of  days  than  corn  of  the  same  variety 
planted  earlier.  It  is  believed  to  be  better  to  wait  until 
the  ground  is  fairly  dry,  rather  than  either  to  plow 
or  plant  while  it  is  very  wet.  Where  overflowed 
lands  do  not  become  dry  until  too  late  for  the  corn 
crop,  and  then  do  get  in  good  working  condition,  it  is 
probable  so  large  a  crop  of  good  stock  food  can  be 
procured  in  no  other  way  so  quickly  and  cheaply  as 
by  sowing  the  land  to  millet,  which  can  be  harvested 
in  time  to  permit  the  sowing  of  a  wheat  crop  in  Sep¬ 
tember. 

The  vast  basin  between  the  Alleghanies  and  the 
Rockies— nearly  as  large  as  all  Europe— is  drained  by 
the  Mississippi  and  Its  tributaries,  and  never  since 
the  settlement  of  the  country  along  their  courses  have 
these  rivers  inflicted  such  disastrous  losses  in  life  and 
property  on  those  living  on  the  adjacent  lowlands. 
Already  a  low  estimate  of  the  money  losses  amounts 
to  over  $50,000,000,  while  the  known  losses  of  human 
life  reach  at  least  150.  High  up  the  Missouri,  swollen 
by  the  melted  snows  of  the  Rockies  and  heavy  rains, 
the  disasters  began,  and  devastation  and  destruction 
swept  down  with  the  yellow  flood  on  the  lowlands  on 
both  sides  of  the  Big  Muddy  till  its  junction  with  the 
Mississippi,  opposite  Alton,  111.,  22  miles  above  St. 
Louis  and  1,285  miles  from  the  Gulf.  On  the  rich, 
thickly  settled  bottom-lands  all  growing  crops  have 
been  destroyed,  and  most  stored  crops  ruined;  fences 
have  been  swept  atfav,  and  hundreds  of  houses  have 
followed  them.  Thousands  of  cattle  have  perished; 
and  the  impoverished  settlers  are  homeless  on  the 
highlands  behind,  whence  they  can  see  the  ruin  of  the 
results  of  years  of  thrift  and  labor.  The  towns  and 
cities  along  the  river  bottoms  have  been  submerged 
and  suffered  disastrously,  Sioux  City  alone  having 
already  lost  over  $2,000,000  in  money  and  37  human 
lives.  After  the  junction  of  the  Missouri  with  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi,  the  latter  already  brimful  became  a  raging 
torrent  to  the  Gulf.  Extraordinarily  heavy  and 
protracted  rains  for  the  last  two  weeks  throughout 
the  vast  extent  of  country  drained  by  Its  eastern  and 
western  tributaries  have  added  tremendously  to  the 
Missouri  flood,  and  along  the  course  of  the  Father  of 
Waters  to  the  Gulf,  the  lowlands  on  both  sides  are 
flooded  from  2  to  30  feet  deep,  except  here  and  there 
where  protected  by  levees  or  artificial  embankments 
along  the  river  front.  Much  of  the  land  back  of  these 
is  overflowed,  however,  by  water  from  crevasses 
above  or  below  them.  Lowlands  along  the  Ohio, 
Arkansas  and  Red  Rivers  as  well  as  the  multitute  of 
smaller  tributaries  of  the  great  river  and  those  of  its 
confluents  are  also  overflowed,  and  incalculable  dam¬ 
age  has  been  done.  Never  in  the  history  of  the  coun¬ 
try  has  such  terrible  disaster  been  caused  by  floods, 
and  the  end  is  not  yet.  The  latest  reports  say  that  it 
is  probable  all  the  levees  from  St.  Louis  to  the  Gulf 
will  be  swept  away.  It's  a  national,  not  a  sectional 
calamity.  Alas!  the  farmers  are  the  heaviest  sufferers 


LONG  MAY  IT  WAVE! 

Every  man  and  boy,  and  woman,  too, 
who  is  a  true  American,  loves  that  good 
old  flag  as  the  emblem  of  what  is  best  in 
government.  The  principles  for  which 
it  stands  can  not  be  too  early  instilled 
into  the  minds  and  hearts  of  newcomers 
on  the  field  of  action,  be  they  youths  of 
our  own  blood,  or  men  of  other  lands 
come  newly  to  these  shores.  That  flag 
should  ever  wave  in  sight  of  Americans. 

Every  School  House, 

Every  Town  Hall, 

Every  Grange  Hall  • 

should  have  its  flag-staff,  and  every  flag 
staff  should,  of  course,  bear  its  flag. 

BUT  a  flag  of  cheap  and  poor  stuff 
is  a  disgrace  to  the  flag  itself,  and  the 
regular  bunting  is  very  expensi  ?e.  What 
is  known  as  “  cotton  bunting  ”  makes  a 
flag  that  is  creditable  to  any  man  who 
owns  it,  and  which  cannot  be  distin¬ 
guished  from  the  expensive  bunting 
flags  except  on  close  examination.  The 
colors  are  guaranteed  absolutely  fast. 
We  will  furnish  these  flags,  not  mounted, 
to  our  subscribers  as  follows : 

SIX  feet  long,  for  one  new  subscrip¬ 
tion  from  date  to  January,  1893,  and  $1.50; 
the  flag  alone  for  $1.25,  prepaid. 

SEVEN  feet  long,  for  one  new  sub¬ 
scription  from  date  to  January,  1893, 
and  $2.00.  Or  alone  for  $1.65  in  cash  ; 
prepaid. 

NINE  feet  long,  for  two  new  subscrip¬ 
tions  to  January,  1893,  and  $3.50.  Or 
for  sale  at  $2.75,  prepaid. 


DO  YOU  LIKE  ICE  CREAM  ? 

OF  COURSE  YOU  DO. 

Well,  then,  if  you  have  no  Ice-Cream 
Freezer,  or  a  poor  one,  read  this. 

Ice  cream  well  made  is  a  wholesome 
refreshment.  Almost  every  farmer  now¬ 
adays  has  his  own  ice,  and  can  spare 
a  little  milk  and  cream  now  and  then. 
In  fact  the  farmer 
who  does  not  pro¬ 
vide  ice  cream  for 
his  family  at  least 
once  a  week,  does 
not  live  up  to  his 
privileges.  We  have 
arranged  to  offer 
this  wonderfully 
effective,  yet  very 
low-priced  freezer. 

The  stirring  motion 
is  applied  by  means 
of  the  Keystone 
Whip  Beater,  which 
may  also  be  used  in 
whipping  cream, 
beating  eggs,  fruit, 
giving  many  recipes  for  ice  creams,  water 
ices,  and  many  new  dishes  for  the  table 
by  aid  of  the  freezer  and  the  beater  which 
accompanies  it.  Price,  $1.50.  Given  to 
any  present  subscriber  sending  two  new 
subscriptions  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  from  date 
to  January,  1893,  and  $2. 


A  CUP  OF  COFFEE 

from  our  premium  coffee  pot  will  brighten 
the  good  wife  and  send  the  husband  to  the 
fields  in  a  cheerful  frame  of  mind. 

It  saves  40  per  cent  over  ordinary 
methods  of  coffee  making. 

It  is  no  more  trouble  than  the  ordinary 
coffee  pot  and  insures  delicious  coffee. 

It  allows  no 
aroma  or 
strength  t  o 
escape. 

It  filters  the 
coffee,  mak¬ 
ing  it  bright 
and  clear, 
and  allows 
no  sediment. 

It  keeps the 
boiling  water 
in  contact 
with  the  cof- 
f  e  e  grounds 
the  proper 
time  for  extracting  all  the  aroma  and 
strength  and  none  of  the  bitterness. 

The  coffee  pot  is  handsomely  nickel- 
plated  and  has  a  wooden  handle.  Price 
$1.20,  by  express.  This  is  the  two-quart 
size,  holding  three  to  seven  cups.  With  a 
yearly  subscription  to  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  $2.25  ;  with  a  subscription  from 
receipt  of  order  to  Dec.  31,  only  $1.50. 
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3  YEARS’  SUBSCRIPTION  FREE.  Q 

1.  e.  a  Three  Years’  Subscription  and  a  Serviceable  Fruit 
Drier  for  the  price  of  the  latter. 


The  U.  S.  Cook 

Thoroughly  Tested  and 
Approved. 

Latest,  Cheapest,  Best. 

A  Veritable  Little  Bread- 
Winner. 

Weight,  25  Pounds. 

Metal  Base, 

Can  be  used  on  any  kind 
of  Stove. 

Dimensions:  Base,  22x1(5 
inches;  Height,  26  inches. 


Stove  Fruit  Drier 

ij/L- 


or  Evaporator. 

Eight  Galvanized  Wire- 
Cloth  Trays,  contain¬ 
ing  12  square  feet  of 
tray  surface. 

No  Extra  Fire. 

Always  ready  for  use,  and 
will  last  a  lifetime. 

Easily  and  quickly  set  on 
and  off  the  stove  as 
needed,  empty  or 
filled  with  fruit. 


Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you  that,  with  a  little  labor,  wasting  apples,  berries  and 
vegetables  can  be  quickly  evaporated,  and  are  then  worth,  pound  for  pound, 
flour,  sugar,  coffee,  butter,  rice,  oatmeal,  etc.,  or  go  far  towards  purchasing  clothes 
and  little  luxuries  and  necessaries  ? 


Recall  the  Waste  of  Fresh  Fruit  on  the  Farm  or  Town  Lot  for  Seasons  Past. 

This  wasted  fresh  fruit,  with  a  little  labor  added,  represents  just  about  one- 
tenth  as  many  pounds  or  busliels  of  evaporated  fruit  No  other  business  than  farm¬ 
ing  now  allows  such  a  large  waste,  or  could  long  sustain  it.  The  drier’s  capacity 
is  ample  for  domestic  use.  Up  to  two  bushels  of  fresh  fruit  per  day. 


OUR  OFFER 

three  years’  subscription,  $7. 
from  the  date  of  expiration 
substituted  if  preferred. 


.  Price  of  the  Drier  alone,  $7.  Special  price  to  our 
•  subscribers,  $5  ;  or,  better  still,  together  with  a 
This  will  pay  your  own  subscription  for  three  years 
of  time  already  paid  for :  new  subscriptions  may  be 


THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  Times  Building,  New  York. 


ERTEL’S  VICTOR 

Shippkdanywncrcto  ofiratii 

ON  TRIM.  AGAINST  A  LL  OTHtR  | 


Purchaser  to  keep  one 
IOQinc  hostahd  best  worn 


GEO.ERTEL&  CO.  QUINCY.  iTl  .* 


GAME. 

English  snipe,  per  doz . 

Golden  Plover,  per  doz  . 

Tame  Squabs,  white,  per  doz . 

Tame  Squabs,  dark  and  poor,  per  doz 
Live  Pigeons,  per  pair . 

GINSENG. 

Northern  and  Canada,  per  lb . 

Western  as  to  quality,  per  lb . 

Southern  as  to  quality . 

GRASS  SEED. 

Clover . 

Timothy . 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay,  No.  1,  per  100  lbs . 

No.  2,  per  100  lbs . 

Shipping,  per  100  lbs . 

Clover,  mixed,  per  100  lbs . 

Clover,  per  100  lbs . 

Hay,  salt,  per  100  lbs . 

Straw,  Long  Rye,  per  100  lbs . 

Straw,  Short  Rye,  per  100  lbs . 

Straw,  Oat,  per  1  ()0  lbs . 

Straw.  Wheat,  ner  100  lbs . 

HONEY. 

White  clover,  1  lb.  bxs.,  per  lb . 

2  lb.  bxes.,  per  lb . 

Poor,  per  lb . 

Buckwheat,  1  lb.  bxs.,  per  lb . 

Buckwheat,  2  lb.  bxs.,  per  lb . 

Extracted,  per  lb . 

Extracted  Southern,  per  gallon . 

HOPS. 

N.  Y.  State,  1891,  choice . 

Fair  to  prime . 

Common . 

N.  Y.  State.  1890,  choice . 

Good  to  prime . 

Old  olds . 

California,  1891 . 

California,  1890 . 

Pacific  Coast,  old  olds . . 


EVERY  FARMER 


Florists,  Gardeners,  Fruit, 
Poultry-Raisers,  etc., 

Should  have  WOODASON’S  LIQUID  AND  POWDER 
SPRAYING  IMPLEMENTS  for  killing  Insects. 
!#l  to  !#:$  each.  Catalogue  Free. 

THOMAS  WOODASON, 

2900  and  2902  D  Street,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


.$3  00® - 

.  2  25@2  50 
.  2  00®2  25 


BEANS  AND  PEASi 

Marrow,  choice,  1891 . 

Mediums,  choice,  1891 . 

Pea,  choice,  1891 . 

White  Kidney,  choice,  1891 . 

Red  Kidney,  choice,  1891 . 

Yellow  Eye,  choice,  1891 . 

Black  Turtle  Soup,  choice,  1891 . 

Lima  beans,  California  (60)  lbs.) . 

Foreign  medium,  1891 . 

Green  peas,  1891,  bbls.,  per  bush . 

Green  peas,  1891,  bags,  per  bush . 

Green  peas,  Scotch.  1891.  bushel . 

BUTTER. 

STATE  AND  PENN. 

Creamery,  Penn,  extra . 

Half  firkin  tubs — 

Fresh  extras . 

Firsts  . 

Seconds . 

Welsh  tubs— 

Fresh  extras . 

Firsts  . 

Seconds  . 

WESTERN. 

Creamery — 

Elgin  extras . 

Other  Western  extras . 

Firsts . 19)6@20 

Seconds . 18  @19 

Thirds'. . 15  @17 

Imitation  creamery— 

Firsts . 15  @17 

Seconds . 13  @14 

Thirds .  12  @12)6 

Dairy  firsts .  14  @15 

Seconds . 12  @13 

Factory  fresh,  extra . 14  @ — 

Firsts .  13  @— 

Seconds . 12  @12)6 

Fourths  to  thirds . 11  @11)45 

Rolls . —  @— 

OLD  BUTTER. 

STATE. 

Half  firkin  tubs  or  firkins  extra . ..12  @16 

Firsts . 14  @15 

Seconds . 12  @13 

Thirds . —  @— 

WESTERN. 

Creamery  Summer  make . 12  @14 

Factory  and  dairy . 11  @13 

NEW  CHEESE. 

State  factory,  full  cream— 

Fine . 

Fair  to  prime . 

Light  skims  choice . 

Light  skims,  common  to  prime, 

Skims  choice . 

Pennsylvania  skims . 

OLD  CHEESE. 

State  factory,  full  cream— 

Fancy . 1194@12 

Fine . —  @— 

Good  to  prime . 10  @11 

Common . —  @ — 

FRUITS— GREEN. 

Apples,  Spitz,  per  bbl .  -  — @ - 

Spy . @ - 

Ben  Davis . @ - 

Baldwin.  State,  per  d.  h.  bbl .  2  00@  3  50 

Baldwin,  Up-R.,  per  d.  h.  bbl .  2  50®  3  50 

Baldwin,  poor,  per  bbl . @ - 

Greening,  State,  per  d.  h.  bbl .  3  00@  3  50 

Greening,  Up-R.,  per  d.  h.  bbl .  2  50@  3  00 

OrangeH,  Fla.  bright,  straight  lines .  3  50®  3  75 

Bright,  176@200,  per  box .  3  50®  4  00 

Bright,  126@150,  per  box .  2  75@  3  00 

Russet,  prime,  per  box .  2  75@  3  75 

Inferior,  per  box . @ - 

Strawberries,  Ch’n,  fancy,  per  quart .  16@  — 

Ch’n.  good  to  prime,  per  quart .  10®  15 

N.  C.,  fancy,  per  quart .  12®  — 

N.  C.,  fair  to  good,  per  quart .  7@  11 

N.  C.,  poor,  per  quart .  5@  6 

Norfolk,  fancy,  per  quart .  11@ 

Norfolk,  fair  to  good,  per  quart .  7@  10 

Norfolk,  poor,  per  quart .  5@  6 

Md..  fancy,  per  quart .  15@  16 

Md„  good  to  prime,  per  quart .  10®  14 

Peaches,  Fla..  Peen-to,  per  case .  2  00@  3  00 

EGGS. 

N.  Y.  State  and  Penn,  new  laid  per  doz . 16  @— 

Western  fresh  gathered  choice . 1594@16 

Western  fresh  gathered,  fair  to  prime . 15)6@— 

Southern  fresh  gathered . 14  @14)6 

Duck  Eggs . 15  @16)4 

Goose  Eggs .  16  @18 

FRUITS— DOMESTIC  DRIED 

Apples,  evaporated,  1891,  fancy . 

Evaporated,  1891,  choice . 

Evaporated,  1891,  prime . 

Evaporated,  1891,  common  to  fair. . . . 

Southern  sliced,  1891,  fancy . 

Southern  sliced,  1891,  prime . 

Southern  sliced,  1891,  common  to  fair. 

State  and  coarse  cut,  1891 . 

Southern  coarse  cut,  1891 . 

Chopped,  1891 . 

Cores  and  skins,  1891 . 

Peaches,  Del.,  peeled  fancy . 

N.  C.  peeled,  fancy . 

N.  C.  peeled,  choice . 

Southern  peeled,  common  to  prime.. 

Raspberries,  1891,  evaporated . 

1891,  sun-dried . 

Blackberries,  1891,  per  lb . 

Huckleberries,  1891,  per  lb . 

Cherries,  1891 .  . 

Plums,  State . 

Apricots,  Cal.,  1891,  per  lb . 

•  FURS  AND  SKINS. 

N’n,  W’n  South’n  and 
No.  1  quality.  and  East’n  Southwest’n 

Black  Bear . $20  00@35  00  $10  00@28  00 

Cubs  and  yearlings .  6  00@18  00  5  00@13  00 

Otter .  9  00@11  00  6  00@  8  00 

Beaver,  No.  1 .  6  00®  8  00  6  00®  7  00 

Red  Fox .  1  50®  1  75  1  25@  1  50 

Gray  Fox .  1  00®  1  25  85@  1  10 

Lynx .  4  00®  6  00  — @ - 

Wild  Cat .  60®  1  25  — @  — 

Marten,  dark .  2  00®  5  00  @ - 

Marten,  pale .  90®  1  25 - @ - 

Skunk,  black .  1  15®  1  30  1  00@  1  15 

Skunk,  half-striped .  70®  80  50@  65 

Skunk,  striped .  30®  45  20®  35 

Skunk,  white .  10®  20  10@  15 

Raccoon .  60®  90  45@  80 

Opossum .  25@  45  20@  40 

Mink .  75@  2  50  50@  1  00 

Muskrat,  spring .  15@  18  13®  18 


1  95  @ - 

.1  50  @1  80 
.1  67)6@1  70 

.2  00  @ - 

.2  00  @2  10 
.1  60  @1  70 
—  @-  — 
.1  65  @1  75 

-  —  @ - 

.1  37H@1  40 
1  32)6@1  35 
1  37)6@1  40 


.  11)6®  12)4 
,1  40  @1  65 


Something  entirely  new.  Send  for  special  descrip 
tlve  circular.  Agents  wanted  in  evory  town.  THE 
CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO.,  Iligganiim,  Conn.,  Sole 
Manufacturers.  New  York  office,  18  Cliff  Street. 


If  you  have  the  least  desire  to  try  any  of  the  cheap 
make-shift  fences  offered  ou  every  hand  do  so. 
After  your  thrifty  neighbor  has  proven  how  much 
more  durable  and  efficient  the  Colled  Spring  is  than 
all  others,  we  shall  be  ready  to  supply  yon. 


PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO 
Adrian,  Mich. 


Sold  by  Booksellers.  Sent,  postpaid,  by 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &.  CO 

4  Park  Street,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


FARM  FOR  SALE. 

At  Great  Neck,  Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  14  miles  from 
New  York  City  and  Brooklyn;  2J4  miles  from  Great 
Neck  and  Hyde  Park  stations,  on  the  Long  Island 
Railroad  ;  180  acres,  146  cleared  and  34  woodland,  14 
acres  apple  and  pear  orchards;  highest  elevation,  270 
feet,  overlooking  ocean  and  Sound;  good  house 
and  farm-house,  large  barns  and  other  outbuildings 
Address  H.  M.  SMITH,  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y. 


HOW  TO  PROPAGATE  OVER  2,000 
varieties  of  shrubs,  trees  and  her¬ 
baceous  or  soft-stemmed  plants  ; 
the  process  for  each  being- 
fully  described  in 


MEATS  AND  STOCK. 

Live  veal  calves,  prime,  per  lb .  5 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb .  4)4®  4% 

Common  to  medium,  per  lb .  3)6®  4)4 

Live  calves,  Western,  per  lb .  -  @  - 

Live  calves,  grassers,  per  lb .  -  @  - 

Calves,  dressed,  near-by,  choice .  7)6@  - 

Country  dressed,  prime .  6)6@  7 

Country  dressed,  medium  to  good . 5)6®  6 

Country  dressed,  common .  4  @5 

Country  dressed,  small,  per  lb .  3  @  4 

Spring  Lambs,  country  dressed,  each . 5  50®  6  00 

Spring  Lambs,  alive,  each . 2  50®  6  00 

Lambs,  alive,  good  to  prime,  per  lb .  -  @  - 

Lambs,  alive,  fair  to  good,  per  lb .  -  @  - 

Sheep,  alive,  good  to  prime,  per  lh .  6  @  6)4 

Sheep,  alive,  poor  to  fair,  per  lb... .  494®  5M 

Hogs,  upper  Jersey,  dressed,  light,  per  lb....  7)6®  8 

Lower  Jersey,  dressed,  light,  per  lb . 7)6®  8 

Country  dressed,  medium,  per  lb .  “ 

Country  dressed,  heavy . . 

POULTRY— DRESSED. 

Turkeys,  fancy  small . 

Mixed  weights  dry  choice . 

Young  toms  fair  to  choice . 

Old  toms . 

Fair  to  good . 

Phlla.  chick’s,  2)6  to  3)6  lbs  to  pair,  per  lb 

Chick’s,  3  to  4  lbs.,  per  pair . 

Chickens,  3  lbs  and  over,  per  pair _ 

L.  I.  chickens,  broilers  scalded,  per  lb  .. 

Fowls,  Jersey . 

State  and  Pennsylvania . 

Western . 

Western,  poor  to  fair  ...  . . 

Old  Roosters . 

Spring  Ducks,  per  lb . 

POULTRY -LIVE. 

Spring  chickens,  per  pair . 1 

Fowls,  Jersey,  State  and  Penn.,  per  lb. .. 

Western,  per  lb . ’ 

S’n  and  So’western,  per  pair . 

Roosters,  young,  per  lb . 

Old,  per  lb . 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb . 

Ducks,  N.  Y.,  N.  J.  &  Pa.,  per  pair . 

Ducks,  Western,  per  pair . 

Southern,  per  pair . 

Geese.  Western,  ner  pair . 1 

S’n  and  Southwest’n,  per  pair . 1 

POTATOES. 

Bermudas,  new . 

Bermudas,  second  crop . 

Florida,  new  . 

Havana,  prime . 

Michigan  Rose  and  Hebron,  per  180  lbs. .. .  1  25®  1  35 

State  Rose,  per  180  lbs .  1  25@  1  35 

Hebron,  per  180  lbs .  1  12@  1  37 

Burbank,  per  180  lbs .  1  12@  1  20 

Peerless,  per  180  lbs . . @ - 

Fair  to  good,  per  180  lbs . . @ - 

Jersey  Peerless  and  Blush,  in  bulk, per  bbl.  75@ - 

8weets,  South  Jersey,  fancy,  per  bbl .  3  00@  5  00 

Jersey  fair  to  good,  per  bbl .  1  50®  3  00 

TALLOW. 

City  prime  ($2  for  hogsheads) .  494®  - 

Country  (packages  fresh) . 496®  4% 

VEGETABLES. 

Asparagus,  Jersey,  per  dozen  bunches _ $1  50®  1  75 

Ch’n,  per  dozen  bunches .  1  25®  1  50 

Seconds,  per  dozen  bunches .  50®  1  00 

Beets,  Sav.,  per  crate .  2  00®  2  50 

Fla.,  per  crate .  1  00®  1  50 

Bermuda,  per  crate .  -  @ - 

Cabbage,  Sav.  and  Ch’n,  per  bbl.  crate  .  ..  1  75®  2  00 

Fla.,  per  bbl.  crate .  75®  1  25 

N.  C.,  per  bbl.  crate .  1  50®  2  00 

Green  peas.  N.  C.,  per  )6  bbl.  crate .  1  50®  2  00 

Va.,  per  basket .  2  00®  2  50 

Lettuce,  Southern,  per  bbl .  1  00®  2  00 

Onions,  Conn,  white,  per  bbl .  4  00@ - 

Red,  per  bbl .  2  50®  3  50 

Conn,  yellow,  per  bbl .  2  50®  3  25 

Orange  Co.,  red,  per  bbl .  2  00®  3  00 

Orange  Co.,  yellow,  per  bbl .  2  00®  3  00 

Havana,  per  crate . .  1  50@  1  75 

Bermuda,  per  crate .  1  30®  1  35 

Radishes,  Norfolk,  per  100  bunches .  10®  50 

Nearby  .  50@  75 

Spinach,  Norfolk,  per  bbl .  1  50®  2  50 

Baltimore,  per  bbl . ffi - 

L.  I.,  per  bbl . @ - 

String  beans,  Fla.,  green,  per  crate .  1  00®  2  00 

Squash,  Fla.,  white,  per  barrel .  50®  1  00 

Tomatoes.  Fla.,  per  carrier  crate .  1  50®  2  00 

Fla.,  per  bushel  crate .  1  00®  1  75 

Bermuda,  per  box .  50® - - 

Turnips,  Canada  Russia,  per  bbl .  65®  75 

GRAIN. 

Wheat . $0  94)6©  96 

Rye .  80  @  81 

Barley .  65  @  90 

Corn .  48  @  59 

Oats .  3)96@  39 

FEED. 

Bran,  40  1b . per  cwt.  $  75  @  80)6 

60  lb .  75  @  80)6 

Middlings,  80  1b .  75  @  80)6 

100  lb .  1  00  @ - 

Sharps .  1  00  @ - 

Hominy  Chop .  80  ©  85 

Oil  meal .  1  30  @1  32 

Cotton-seed  meal . 1  17  @1  20 


\\T  A  XT  T  TA  I A  to  sell  or  exchange,  98  acres, 
-CXLN  1  IJlJ  30  improved  and  fenced; 
2,000  cords  wood,  3,000  Grapes,  200  Fruit-Trees,  Dwel¬ 
ling,  6  rooms,  Stable,  6  stalls.  All  buildings  in  good 
order.  Seven  miles  from  Manchester,  one-half  mile 
from  Providence  church.  Also,  two  large  lots  in 
Ashland,  adjoining  W.  C.  Smith’s.  Will  exchange  for 
Farm  in  Maryland  on  or  near  RR.  station.  Popula¬ 
tion  of  Richmond  and  Manchester,  100,000.  Price, 
$;>,000.  Two  lots  in  Ashland,  212x225,  very  near  col¬ 
lege,  200  students.  Price,  $1,000.  Address 
J.  B.  Jones,  owner,  106  Indiana  A  ve., Washington,  D.C. 


The  Nursery  Book 


1096@10)6 
10  @- 
,  8)6®  954 
5  @  8)4 
@- 

.  1  @2)6 


A  RARE  CHANCE. 

c— . ; 

of  Grafton,  Worcester  County,  Mass .  „„„ 

most  remarkable  tracts  of  land  to  be  found  in  the 
State.  It  Is  an  elevated  table  of  peat  ground,  with 
an  Island  of  five  or  six  acres  near  the  center  of  solid 
upland,  upon  which  a  dwelling  house  and  barn  are 
located,  comprising  altogether  112  acres.  About  40 
years  ago,  the  owner  at  that  time  expended  a  large 
sum  in  draining  the  land.  This  was  effected  by 
means  of  ditches  terminating  In  deep  cuts  through 
the  adjacent  high  ground  surrounding  the  tract  into 
a  low  valley,  whereby  the  peat  meadows  have  been 
so  completely  drained,  that  teams  of  horses  or  oxen 
with  plows  and  carts,  can  traverse  and  cultivate  the 
surface,  a  thing  impossible  before  this  drainage  was 
accomplished.  For  want  of  cultivation  the  land  Is 
now  largely  overgrown  with  a  growth  of  young  forest 
trees.  The  soil  abounds  with  that  peculiar  astringent 
quality  which  gratifies  the  natural  instinct  of  the 
strawberry  plant,  In  consequence  of  which  the  wild 
strawberry  here  flourishes  wherever  the  grass  and 
shrubbery  give  it  a  chance  to  ^grow.  Heavy  crops  of 
fine  hay  are  produced  by  an  admixture  or  top-dress¬ 
ing  of  common  earth  or  loam  with  the  muck  soil 
of  the  place.  To  an  enterprising  horticulturist  or 


:e 

--  -  — -  — -  - —  —  — — ...  -On  the  west¬ 

ern  border  of  Westborough,  and  the  eastern  border 
of  Grafton,  Worcester  County,  Mass.,  Is  one  of  the 


15  @16 

16  @— 

14  @— 
13  @13)6 
11  @12 
45  @— 
.37  @42 
30  @40 
40  @- 
.14  @— 
13  @14 
12)6@13 
11  @12 

9@10 
,25  @28 


SAJI’L  B.  WOODS,  LEWIS  D.  AYLETT 

iYlayor  City  of  Charlottes-  Formerly  Treasurer 

vine.  Va.  Commissioner  Georgia  Pacific  R.R. 

of  Virginia.  VIRGINIA,  ° 
ALBEMARLE  COUNTY. 

The  great  fruit,  grain  and  stock  raising  section  of 
the  State.  Winters  mild  and  short.  Scenery  beautiful. 
Health  fine.  Near  the  great  markets.  Educational 
advantages  unsurpassed. 

Land  Good  !  Prices  Cheap  !  Taxes  Low  ! 
Farms  and  City  property  for  sale.  Write  to 

WOODS  dk  AYLETT,  Charlottesville,  Va. 


PURE  UNLEACHED. 

Order  direct  from  Canada. 
IF-  Write  for  free  pamphlet.  *1 
K.  K.  I, A  I, OK  Dunnvllle.  Ont. 


WOOD 

ASHES 


6)4®  6 
5 94®  6)6 
5)6®  596 
4  @  5  54 
3  ®  3)6 
3  @  m 
3  @  3)4 
3  @  3-54 

3  @  3)6 
1-54®  2 

1  @  1)6 

15  @20 
9  @10 
9)6®  - 

7  @  8)6 
16)6@17 

16  @  - 
2)6®  - 
8)6®  9)6 
9  @11 

4  ®  4)6 

8  @10 


CLAREMONT  Land  Association.  Surry  Co.,  Va. 

Offers  600  choice  farms;  3,000  handsome  town 
lots  on  James  River,  with  terms  to  suit  purchasers 
Free  circular. 


lA/PI  I  SUPPLIES.^™: 

I  L  L  Mach’y.  Encyclopedia  2 to. 

™  ™  "The  American  Well  Works,  Aurora,  III. 
HI-13S. Canal  St. .CHICAGO, ILL.  I  .  .  ’ 

RLM  Stkxxt.  DALLAS.  TEXAS  «  Br*mnh  Hnue,, 


WALLPAPER  * SCI va”  **!»££* 

!■  HLL  I  *»  *  kail  styles  at  factory  prices, 
and  8  cent.  postage  for  a  full  line  of  samplas. 

■HON.  JS.  MYKKS,  Ilf  IO  Market  He,  Phlla,  »»*. 


lYINGnUTFlTSPERFECnON 

Liteiit  Imoroveil  ®  and  ChnaoML  Our  an. 


Lateftt  Improved  ■and  CheapesL  Our  Perfection  and 
■  Empire  Pumps  stir  the  liauid  automatically  and  will  spray  100  Trees  !>©p  Hour. 

make  the  Little  Gem  and  Garfield  Kaapsaek  Sprayers  and  the  Vermorel,  flue 
spray  nozzle,  most  economical  spray  nozzle  in  the  world.  Also  a  Horse  Power  Sprayer  at  low  price. 
We  sell  Sulphate  of  Copper,  Paris  Green  and  London  Purple  at  wholesale  prices.  Catalogue  free  Write 
address  plainly, giving  county  .FIELD  FOKOE  PCM  P  CO.  1 13  JlrlMtol  A  ve.  LOCK  POttT,N.  Y. 


PRAY  m  FRUIT  TREES i  VINES 


Wormy  Fruit  Mid  Leaf  Blight  of  Apple*,  P*m*.  Cherries,  rynri  Cl  An  SPBATIK* 
Grape  and  Potato  Rot,  Plum  Ourcufia  prevented  by  using  LAuCLdUfl  OUTFITS. 

I  PERFECT  FRUIT  ALWAYS  SELLS  AT  GOOD  PRICE8.  Catalogue  *ow. 
ling  all  injurious  insects  to  Fruits  mailed  free.  I.n rge  stock  of  Fruit  Trees,  Vines, 
and  Berry  Plants  at  Bottom  Prices.  Address  WM.  MTAliJL,  Uulucy,  Ills. 


ELLIOT’S  PARCHMENT  BUTTER  PAPER.  grp  ETC 

To  dairymen  or  others  who  will  use  It,  we  will  send  half  a  ream,  8x11,  free,  If  they  will  I  It  ka  k 
forward  30  cents  to  pay  postage.  Why  not  try  the  Best  Butter  Wrapper  ? 

A.  6.  ELLIOT  4k  CO..  Paper  Ofansfaeturers.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


CATALOGUE 

TREE. 


Good 
Better 
v  Best 


The  records  show  this  Threshing-machine  to  be  the 
easiest  running  and  the  greatest  grain  saver  of  all. 
Requires  only  about  1  %  miles  travel  per  hour/V For  ful. 
description,  and  for  the  best  Straw-preserving  Rye- 
threshers,  Clover-hullers,  Fanning-mills,  Feed-mills,  Cir¬ 
cular-saw  Machines,  Land-rollers  and  Dog-powers,  send 
for  Fearless  Catalogue.  For  Fodder-cutters,  Car- 
riersanil  Drag-saw  Machines,  and  for  information  show¬ 
ing  “  Whv  Ensilage  Pays,”  send  for  Ensilage  Cata¬ 
logue.  Address,  MUfABl)  UAKDKB,  Cobleskill,  N. Y. 


Don’t  Run  the  Risk  of  your  Cold  getting  well  of 
Itself— you  may  thereby  drift  into  a  condition  favor¬ 
able  to  the  development  of  some  latent  tendency, 
which  may  give  you  years  of  trouble.  Better  cure 
your  Cold  at  once  with  the  help  of  Dr.  D.  Jayne’s 
Expectorant,  a  good  healing  medicine  for  all  Coughs, 
Soye  Lungs  and  Throats. — Adv, 


BIJY  of  the  Manufacturer.  SAVK  Middleman's  profit  and  TravelinQ 
inan’s expenses.  Buggies, Phaetons,  Surreys, Wagons, and  Carts. 
We  are  the  only  manufacturers  willing  to  ship  you  any  vehicle  In 
Catalogue  to  be  paid  for  if,  upon  arrival,  It  is  found  as  represented. 

PIONEER  BUGGY  CO.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

l«  Vehicles  warranted.  Capacity  100  finished  vehicles  dally; 
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Decoration  Day  on  the 
Farm. 


At  a  gathering  of  old  soldiers  in  Chi¬ 
cago  last  winter,  J.  Whitcomb  Riley,  in 
a  speech  on  the  Volunteer  Soldier,  gave 
the  following  word  picture  : 

“  The  scene  is  set  upon  the  farm — the 
old  home  place  where  a  race  of  patriots 
has  been  reared.  There  is  the  old  an¬ 
cestral  roof,  with  the  old  locusts  looming 
all  about  it,  w  ith  the  old  sweet  blossoms 
on  them,  and  the  old  bees  droning  there  ; 
the  old  door  yard  ;  the  old  porch,  and  the 
old  dog  sleeping  in  the  sun  ;  the  old  well- 
sweep,  the  little  garden  patch,  and  the 
old  orchard  just  beyond,  made  sacred  as 
the  family  burial  ground.  The  old  house 
is  very  full  of  quiet  now.  Sometimes  an 
old  man  comes  out  and  sits  upon  the 
porch  and  looks  wistfully  across  the 
fields  to  where  the  road  to  town  goes  by. 
Sometimes  an  old  woman  comes  out  and 
sits  there  with  him,  saint-like  and 
silent.  They  see  sometimes  a  neighbor 
driving  by,  and  know  him  by  his  horses  ; 
sometimes  they  see  goby— in  early  morn¬ 
ing  generally— two,  three,  five,  some¬ 
times  as  many  as  a  dozen  different 
wagons,  and  then  they  know  there  is  “a 
big  day”  in  town — maybe  an  old  settlers 
meeting,  a  political  rally,  or  Decoration 
Day.  Vague  rumors  reach  them  of  these 
alien  affairs  ;  but  they  are  always  inter¬ 
ested  to  hear  of  them— especially  of  Deco¬ 
ration  Day — the  more  so  since  it  seems 
this  old  home-keeping  couple  have 
never  yet  attended  this  annual  decora¬ 
tion  service  made  so  much  of  by  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  town.  Their  Decoration  Day 
experiences  the  old  man  might  sum  up 
like  this : 

It's  lonesome— sorto’  lonesome— It’s  a  Sund’y-day, 
to  me.  ,  , 

It  ’pears  like— more'n  any  day  I  nearly  ever  see! 

Yit.  with  the  Stars  and  Stripes  above,  a  flutterin’  In 
the  air,  _ 

On  ev’ry  soldier’s  grave  I’d  love  to  lay  a  lily  there. 


They  say.  though,  Decoration  Day  is  generally  ob- 

Most  every  whores— especially  by  soldier-boys  that's 
served — 

Hut  me  and  mother’s  never  went— we  seldom  git 
away—  .  .... 

In  pint  o'  fact,  we're  alius  home  on  Decoration  Day. 

They  sav  the  old  boys  marches  through  the  streets  In 
COlum’S  grand.  ,  ,  ,  .. 

A-follerin' the  old  war-tunes  they  re  playin  on  the 
band—  ,  .  , 

And  citizens  all  jlnln’  tn— and  little  chlldern.  too— 

All  machln’,  under  shelter  of  the  old  Red.  White  and 
Blue— 


With  roses!  roses!  roses!— ev’rybody  in  the  town  !— 
And  crowds  o'  girls  in  white,  jest  fairly  loaded 


down  ! — 

O!  don’t  the  boys  know  it,  from  their  camp  across 
the  hill? 

Don’t  they  see  their  com’ards  coming  and  the  old 
flag  wavin’  still  ? 


01  can’t  they  hear  the  bugle  and  the  rattle  of  the 
drum? —  ..... 

Ain’t  they  no  way  under  heaven  they  can  rickollect  us 
some  ?  ,  ..  , 

Ain’t  they  no  way  we  can  coax  em,  through  the 
roses,  jest  to  say  . 

They  know  that  every  day  on  earth  s  their  Decora- 
’  tion  Day 


We've  tried  that— me  and  mother— whore  Elias  takes 
his  rest  ,  .  .  . 

in  the  orchard— in  his  uniform,  and  hands  acrost  his 
breast,  „  , , 

And  the  flag  he  died  fer  smilin’  and  a-ripplin  in  the 
breeze  •  ,  ,  .  .. 

Above  his  grave— and,  over  that— the  robin  in  the 
trees ! 


And  yet  It’s  lonesome  lonesome!— It’s  a  Sund’y-day 
to  me,  , 

It  ’pears  like— more’n  any  day  1  nearly  ever  see!— 
Ylt,  with  the  Stars  and  Stripes  above,  a-flutterin  In 
the  air, 

On  ev’ry  soldier’s  grave  I’d  love  to  lay  a  lily  there. 


Farming  Corporations. 

Wilbur  Aldrich  has  written  a  book 
with  the  above  title,  which  we  think  is 
worthy  of  careful  study  by  farmers  and 
laboring  men  generally.  Nothing  but 
the  merest  outline  of  the  purpose  of  such 
a  book  can  be  given  here  ;  it  is  a  volume 
to  be  studied  and  thought  over.  Few, 
we  think,  will  disagree  with  the  general 
truth  of  the  propositions  advanced  by 
Mr.  Aldrich— the  trouble  will  come  in 
inducing  farmers  to  throw  off  their  nat¬ 
ural  conservatism  and  distrust,  which 
they  must  do,  to  a  certain  extent,  in 
order  to  form  a  useful  corporation. 

Mr.  Aldrich  concludes  that  farmers  as 
a  class  have  met  with  comparatively 
poor  success  as  money-makers  and  finan¬ 
ciers,  very  largely  because  they  have  not 
enjoyed  the  benefits  of  organization  and 
close  business  economy.  Farming  has 
been  an  occupation  rather  than  a  busi¬ 
ness.  While  other  branches  of  industry 
have  combined  all  available  forces  and 
squeezed  out  wastes  and  useless  agents 
of  labor,  the  farmers  work  without  con¬ 
cert  of  action,  and  as  a  consequence  are 


at  the  mercy  of  a  horde  of  middlemen 
whose  commissions,  wages  and  profits 
make  such  a  wide  difference  between  the 
retail  and  the  wholesale  price  of  farm 
products  that  both  producer  and  con¬ 
sumer  suffer.  Other  industries  largely 
avoid  paying  this  tribute  to  middlemen 
because  they  can  control  their  products 
and  also  the  agents  who  do  the  handling. 

To  remedy  this  state  of  affairs,  Mr. 
Aldrich  proposes  to  establish  what  he 
calls  industrial  associations,  and  the  book 
goes  on  to  give  a  detailed  account  of  the 
establishment  and  growth  of  such  an 
association  and  the  effect  upon  the  busi¬ 
ness  and  society  of  the  country.  The 
place  selected  for  the  association  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  book  is  in  Androscoggin 
County,  Maine.  We  are  taken  step  by  step 
through  the  processes  necessary  for 
placing  the  business  on  a  sound  founda¬ 
tion. 

Briefly  stated,  a  number  of  farm¬ 
ers,  business  men,  farm  and  city  laborers 
and  others  form  a  corporation,  putting 
in  land,  tools,  stock,  fixtures  and  cash, 
receiving  in  exchange  certificates  of 
stock.  A  miller,  storekeeper,  carpenters 
and  others  enter  on  equal  terms  with 
farmers.  The  w  hole  thing  is  to  be  run 
as  a  manufacturing  or  business  corpora¬ 
tion  would  be  run — with  president,  man¬ 
ager,  board  of  directors,  etc.  All  mem¬ 
bers,  farmers,  storekeeper,  carpenter, 
etc.,  are  to  be  paid  regular  salaries,  and 
in  addition  receive  a  proportionate  share 
of  the  profits.  For  example,  a  farmer 
turns  over  farm  and  stock  worth  .55,000 
and  receives  50  shares  at  5100  each.  He 
grows  the  crops  decided  upon  and  receives 
a  salary,  say,  of  5500,  besides  the  board 
for  his  family.  At  the  end  of  the  year, 
if  there  is  profit  enough  to  pay  four  per 
cent  interest,  he  also  receives  5200  more — 
the  interest  on  his  stock.  Such  a  farmer 
is  expected  to  work  as  the  directors  of 
the  association  suggest.  In  case  he  is 
dissatisfied  lie  has  the  right  to  give  up 
his  stock  and  take  back  his  farm,  paying 
for  all  improvements  the  association  may 
have,  made  on  it.  An  association  of  50 
farmers  will  make  more  profit  than  50 
farmers  working  as  individuals,  because 
it  will  save  the  charges  that  now  go  to 
middlemen.  For  example,  the  miller, 
blacksmith,  storekeeper  and  carpenter 
al  I  work  for  a  fair  salary.  The  profits  of 
former  years  all  go  to  the  general  fund 
from  which  all  will  draw  their  fair  pro¬ 
portion.  A  canning  factory,  cold  storage 
house,  creamery  and  other  necessities 
can  be  started  with  an  assurance  of  a 
full  business.  All  the  difference  between 
wholesale  and  retail  trade  or  labor  can 
be  saved.  Fertilizers,  seeds,  tools,  coal, 
food,  etc.,  can  be  bought  at  the  lowest 
prices  for  50  families  and  make  trade 
enough  for  a  large  store.  Gangs  of  men 
can  be  sent  about  from  farm  to  farm  to 
finish  up  haying,  seeding,  potato  digging 
or  corn  cutting  at  one  job,  using  all  the 
improved,  labor-saving  tools.  All  this 
cheapens  the  cost  while  the  abundance  and 
uniformity  of  the  product  will  enable 
the  managers  to  sell  to  much  better  ad¬ 
vantage. 

Hired  men  are  to  be  invited  to  join.  It 
is  thus  expected  to  obtain  better  service 
and  to  encourage  worthy  young  men  and 
women  to  invest  their  savings  in  a  profit¬ 
able  and  helpful  enterprise.  City  people 
are  also  wanted.  They  will  help  in  two 
ways.  They  would  provide  the  needed 
cash,  while  the  farmers  and  others  pro¬ 
vide  the  land  and  tools,  and  they  would 
also  provide  the  nucleus  for  a  city  trade 
in  the  products  of  the  association  ;  for  the 
scheme  contemplates  the  establishment 
of  a  city  store  where  the  association  may 
save  the  expenses  of  selling  its  goods.  It 
is  assumed  that  city  members  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation  wrould  patronize  their  own  store, 
since  the  more  business  it  did,  the  greater 
would  be  their  profits. 

These  plans  are  described  with  much 
detail  by  Mr.  Aldrich.  Any  farmer  who 
believes  in  the  benefits  of  organized  and 
systematic  labor  will  find  the  book  sug¬ 
gestive  and  helpful.  Mr.  Aldrich  also 
discusses  the  probable  effect  upon  the 


country’s  commerce  and  the  new  distri¬ 
bution  of  population  resulting  from  an 
extension  of  this  system.  We  reserve 
comment  on  this  feature  of  the  scheme 
for  another  article.* 

Odds  and  Ends. 

A  Novel  Potato  Dish. — In  a  report  on 
the  agriculture  of  South  America  issued 
by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  Almont  Barnes  has  the  follow¬ 
ing  : 

In  the  higher  Andes  it  freezes  every  night  in  the 
year,  and  as  the  natives  have  no  means  of  preserving 
their  potatoes  from  the  frost  they  are  often  obliged 
to  eat  them  In  a  frozen  state  or  not  at  all.  Therefore, 
instead  of  allowing  them  to  freeze  naturally,  they 
freeze  them  in  such  a  way  that  no  portion  is  left 
unfrozen,  after  which  they  dry  them  thoroughly.  The 
chufio  thus  made  may  be  kept  indefinitely  without 
losing  any  of  its  nutritive  qualities,  and  is  even  said 
to  be  thus  rendered  more  digestible.  The  taste  of  the 
potato  is  completely  altered,  yet  without  having  been 
made  disagreeable. 

There  are  two  varieties  of  crufio  made  from  pota¬ 
toes,  the  black  and  the  white.  To  make  the  first  var¬ 
iety  the  potatoes  are  spread  in  the  open  air  upon  a 
thin  bed  of  straw,  and  then  slightly  sprinkled  with 
water  and  exposed  to  the  cold  for  three  consecutive 
nights.  By  subsequent  thawing  in  the  sunlight  they 
become  of  a  spongy  consistency,  and  are  then  rubbed, 
generally  by  the  bare  feet,  in  order  to  remove  the 
skins  and  to  express  the  juice;  they  are  then  thor¬ 
oughly  dried  In  the  open  air,  becoming  of  a  dark 
brown  color. 

To  prepare  white  chufio  the  potatoes  after  freezing 
must  be  macerated  for  a  fortnight  in  running  water. 
To  do  this  slight  hollows  are  made  in  the  bed  of  a 
stream  and  filled  with  freshly  frozen  potatoes  in  such 
a  way  that  the  water  can  flow  freely  over  them ;  upon 
subsequent  drying,  the  chufio  is  perfectly  white.  The 
taste  of  the  white  chufio  is  less  pronounced  than  that 
of  the  black,  yet  although  it  is  the  most  delicate,  the 
black  variety  is  the  one  most  generally  preferred 
The  latter  has  one  inconvenience,  however,  i.  e.,  that 
it  must  be  soaked  in  water  for  six  or  eight  days  before 
using,  whereas  the  white  chufio  needs  but  3(5  hours  of 
such  soaking  in  order  to  soften  it. 

Missing  F.  and  K. — A  single  letter 
may  not  amount  to  much  by  itself,  but 
when  it  is  knocked  out  of  combination 
with  others  there  is  a  curious  result  as 
this  extract  from  a  Colorado  paper 
shows  : 

We  begin  the  publication  ov  The  Rocky  Mountain 
Cyclone  with  some  phew  dlphiculties  in  the  way. 
The  type  phounder  phrom  whom  we  bought  the  out- 
phit  pher  this  printing  ophls  phailed  to  supply  any 
ephs  or  cays,  and  it  will  be  phore  or  phive  weex  be- 
phore  we  can  get  any.  We  have  ordered  the  missing 
letters  and  will  have  to  wait  until  they  come.  We 
don’t  llquo  the  idea  ov  this  variety  ov  spelling  any 
better  than  our  readers,  but  rnistax  will  happen  in 
the  best  ov  regulated  phamilles  and  iph  the  cs  and 
exes  and  qus  hold  out  we  shall  ceep  (sound  the  c 
hard)  the  Cyclone  whirling  aphter  a  phashlon  till  the 
sorts  arrive.  It  is  no  joque  to  us;  it  is  a  serious 
aphair. 

Insanity  from  Mosquito  Bites. — 
Henry  Stewart  tells  Insect  Life  that, 
while  exploring  on  the  north  side  of  Lake 
Superior,  25  years  ago,  several  men  were 
seriously  affected  by  mosquito  bites  : 

One  man  was  badly  bitten  and  seemed  to  suffer 
more  than  others  of  the  company.  He  became  vio¬ 
lently  insane,  and  ran  off  in  the  woods,  and,  in  spite  of 
all  efforts,  eluded  pursuit  and  was  never  found.  An¬ 
other,  on  a  different  occasion,  was  affected  in  a  simi¬ 
lar  manner,  and  was  captured  with  difficulty  after  a 
long  chase,  in  which  he  exhibited  the  utmost  terror, 
but,  after  a  few  days’  close  confinement  in  the  camp, 
he  regained  his  reason.  Afterwards  he  was  so  seri¬ 
ously  affected  by  the  poison  that  he  had  to  be  sent 
home.  I  have  noticed  that  the  poison  affected  per¬ 
sons  differently,  causing  Bovere  swellings  In  some, 
fevers  in  others,  pains  in  the  limbs  in  others,  while 
some  were  but  slightly  annoyed.  I  was  myself  very 
little  troubled  by  these  pests  or  the  black  flies,  and 
found  a  wabh  of  ammonia  relieved  all  the  injury  to 
the  skin. 

*  * 

CATALOGUES  of  all  the  best  Farm 
Books  will  be  sent  free  by  the  publisher 
of  this  paper. 

*  * 

There  are  20  well-built  towns  in  Kansas 
without  a  single  inhabitant  to  waken  the 
echoes  of  their  deserted  streets.  Saratoga 
has  a  530,000  opera  house,  a  large  brick 
hotel,  a  520,000  school-house  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  fine  business-houses,  yet  there  is 
nobody  even  to  claim  a  place  to  sleep. 
At  Fargo  a  520,000  school  house  stands  on 
the  side  of  the  hill,  a  monument  to  the 
bond-voting  craze.  A  herder  and  his 
family  constitute  the  sole  population  of 
what  was  once  an  incorporated  city. — St. 
Louis  Republic. 

And  yet  the  Western  papers  are  preach¬ 
ing  about  the  decline  of  New  England 
because  a  number  of  hill  towns  have  been 
“  abandoned.”  This  “abandonment”  was 
honest  anyway.  The  people  didn’t  steal 
money  under  a  polite  name  of  “  voting 
bonds” — too  many  of  them  sunk  their 
funds  in  these  “  opera  houses”  and  brick 
hotels  off  in  Kansas. 

’The  book,  Farming  Corporations,  will  be  sent  br 
The  Rural  Publishing  Co.,  on  receipt  of  price,  Si, 
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In  writing  to  advertisers  please  always  mention 
The  Rural. 


^HARTSHORN'S 


SELF-ACTING 

SHADE  ROLLERS 


Beware  of  Imitations.  „  J)  ,, 

NOTICE  y,  ™ 

AUTOGRAPH  //  /A* LABEL 


HARTSHORN! 


SEND  10  CENTS  with  your 

waist  measure  for  a  pattern  of  this 
fashionable  skirt  and  a  sample  copy 
of  the  Novelty  Fashion  Gazette. 
Address, 

The  Novelty  Fashion  Gazette, 
j 2 i  Fourth  Avenue,  N.  Y. 


-  WALL  PAPER-' 

AT  WHOLESALE  PRICES 

Handsome  New  Designs,  3c  a  roll. 

Beautifu  1  Gi '  t  Papers ,  lie  a  roll. 

Elegant  Embossed  Gilt  Papers, Be  aroll. 

4  to  9  i  nch  Borders,  Without  Gilt,  lea  yard. 

4  to  IS  I  nch  Borders,  With  Gilt,  2c  and  Sic  a  yard. 
Send  Be  to  pay  postage  on  over  1 OO  samples. 
Address  F.  H.  CADY, 305  High  St.,  Providence,  B.L 


For  Eight  Cents 

We  will  send  you  a  hundred  samples  of  really  artistic 
wall  papers.  The  prices  are  from  5  to  50c.  a  roll. 

A.  L.  DIAMENT  &  CO.,  !2oS  Market  St.,  Phila, 


is  the  title  of  a  little  book-tells  about  NOTOBAC, 
the  harmless  guaranteed  cure  for  the  TOBACCO 
HABIT  In  every  form.  It  costs  but  a  trifle  and  the 
man  who  want*  to  quit  and  CANT  had  better  send 
for  it  to-day.  free.  THE  STERLING  REME¬ 

DY  CO.,  Box  398, Indiana  Mineral  Springs,  Ind. 


A  GOOD  BOOK. 

SILO  AND  SILAGE.— By  A.  J.  Cook. 
'Third  Edition,  1892. 

Contains  the  latest  and  fullest  information  on  the 
subject.  More  than  20,000  sold  in  less  than  two  years. 
This  work  is  praised  by  such  men  as  John  Gould, 
Colonel  Curtts,  Professor**  Shelton  and  Gulley,  and 
Dr.  C.  E.  Bessey.  The  author  has  proved  the  silo  to  be 
a  very  valuable  aid  on  his  own  farm.  Price.  25  cents. 


SURPLUS  STOCKS 

OF 

BOOKS 

AT  REDUCED  PRICES. 

***Until  the  supply  is  exhausted,  the 
hooks  listed  below  will  he  sold  at  the 
reduced  prices  named,  in  order  that 
we  may  clear  our  shelves.*** 

EVERY  WOMAN  HER  OWN  FLOWER 

GARDENER.  By  Daisy  EYKBRIGHT.  148  pages, 
bound  in  cloth.  A  bandy  manual  of  flower¬ 
gardening  for  ladies.  Price,  75  cents  (reduced 
from  $1.) 

THE  CHRYSANTHEMUM.  By  F.  W 

Buubidge,  curator  of  Trinity  College  Botanical 
Gardens,  Dublin.  140  pages;  illustrated.  Price, 
cloth,  $1  (reduced  from  $1.50). 

CHOICE  STOVE  AND  GREENHOUSE 

PLANTS.  By  B.  S.  Williams.  700  pages;  in  two 
volumes;  illustrated.  Price,  cloth,  $3.50  (reduced 
from  $5.) 

AZALEA  CULTURE.  By  R.  J.  IIalli- 

ii ay.  Illustrated.  Price,  cloth,  $1  (reduced 
from  $2.) 

CAMELLIA  CULTURE.  By  R.  J.  IIal- 

liday.  Illustrated.  Price,  cloth,  $1  (reduced 
from  $2). 

SCRIBNER’S  LUMBER  AND  LOG 

BOOK.  Nearly  a  million  copies  of  this  book  have 
been  sold.  A  partial  table  of  contents  follows  : 
Loading  Logs;  Log  and  Lumber  Measures  of  all 
Kinds;  Table  of  Prices;  Stave  and  Heading  Bolt 
Table;  Wages,  etc.;  Weight  of  Woods:  Speed  of 
Saws  and  Power;  Size  of  Nails;  Cost  of  Fences; 
Hardness  of  Wood;  Strength  of  Ropes;  Shingles; 
Growth  of  Trees;  Cord  Wood  on  an  Acre;  How 
to  Saw  Valuable  Timber;  Splitting  Rails;  Char¬ 
coal:  Felling  Timber;  Cubic  Measure,  Cubic 
Weight,  etc.;  Care  of  Saws,  etc.;  To  Measure 
Hight  of  a  Tree;  Weight  of  Iron;  Strength  and 
Elasticity  of  Timber  and  Shrinkage;  Tables  of 
Distances:  Interest  Tables;  Business  Law,  etc 
Price,  20  cents  (reduced  from  35  cents). 

A  BOOK  OF  GRAIN  TABLES.  This 

book  has  over  20,000  different  calculations  and  is 
in  fact  a  “  ready  reckoner”  of  weights  and  meas¬ 
ures  of  grain,  hay,  produce,  feeding,  wood,  tanks 
and  cisterns,  ropes,  etc.  It  Is  useful  to  every¬ 
body.  Price,  20  cents  (reduced  from  30  cents). 

CALIFORNIA  VIEWS.  Nutting.  A 

series  of  15  finely  colored  plates  illustrative  of 
California  horticulture,  with  complete  descrip¬ 
tions  and  methods  of  culture.  Price,  35  cents 
(reduced  from  50  cents). 

FRUIT  PASTES,  SYRUPS  AND  PRE¬ 
SERVES.  By  Shirley  Dare.  Price,  20  cents 
(reduced  from  25  cents). 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO., 
Times  Building,  New  York* 
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Live  Stock  Matters 

FORKFULS  OF  FACTS. 

Don’t  forget  to  plant  pumpkins  or 
squashes  for  the  stock.  Many  corn 
growers  put  a  quart  of  pumpkin  seed  in 
the  hopper  of  the  corn  planter  and  go 
ahead.  The  pumpkins  are  thus  dis¬ 
tributed  all  over  the  field  and  grow  well 
with  the  corn. 

Stick  cabbage  plants  in  wherever  you 
can.  When  the  Scotchman  had  nothing 
else  to  do  he  went  out  and  planted  a 
tree.  Let  the  dairyman  plant  cabbage 
instead. 

Thk  “  Annual  ”  of  the  Dorset  Horned 
Breeders  of  America  is  sent  by  the  secre¬ 
tary,  M.  A.  Cooper,  Washington,  Pa. 

One  reported  objection  to  sugar  beets 
for  stock  is  that  they  form  many  small, 
fibrous  roots  which  pull  up  too  much  soil 
and  make  a  dirty  mess. 

A  writer  in  the  Breeder’s  Gazette  says 
he  will  sow  nothing  but  Stowell’s  Ever¬ 
green  Sweet  Corn  for  ensilage  this  year. 
1 1  is  stock  liked  the  sweet-corn  ensilage 
better  than  that  made  from  B.  &  W.  Corn, 
and  he  is  trying  to  please  the  stock ! 
What  do  our  readers  think  of  sweet  corn 
for  the  silo  ? 

It  is  mighty  poor  business  to  water 
hogs  on  thin  swill.  The  hog  needs  pure 
water,  and  will  make  as  good  returns 
from  it  as  will  a  human  being. 

Thk  Jersey  breeders  will  spend  $15,000, 
if  need  be,  in  finding  proper  specimens 
of  their  breed  to  compete  at  the  World’s 
Fair. 

There  is  little  or  nothing  in  the  wool 
situation  to  warrant  a  prediction  of 
higher  prices.  As  wool  will  not  rise,  it 
must  be  produced  for  less  per  pound. 
We  need  better  care,  better  feed  and  bet¬ 
ter  sheep.  Good  rams  were  never  cheaper 
and  more  necessary  than  to-day. 

We  hope  that  many  readers  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.  will  try  a  small  patch  of  rape 
for  the  sheep  this  year.  This  crop  is  an 
experimental  one  with  most  American 
farmers.  Go  slow  with  it  at  first.  It  will 
not  do  for  cows  in  milk.  I  t  is  sheep  food. 

We  are  glad  to  see  the  Virginia  Station 
Bulletin  12  commend  iodoform  for 
healing  wounds  on  animals.  We  have 
tried  this  substance  with  good  results. 
The  last  instance  was  on  a  horse  with  a 
very  sore  back.  The  wound  was  washed 
in  warm  water  and  thoroughly  dried, 
after  which  the  iodoform  was  well  dusted 
over  it.  The  wound  at  once  healed  and 
has  given  no  more  trouble. 

Patent  Cattle  Focus. — The  country 
is  flooded  with  circulars  and  posters  de¬ 
scribing  wonderful  “condensed  foods” 
for  stock.  The  New  Hampshire  Station 
has  examined  three  of  these  foods.  One 
of  them,  “  Pratt’s  Food,”  costs  $(5  per  100 
pounds — $120  per  ton.  It  is  nothing  but 
wheat  middlings  with  salt  and  fenugreek 
added.  “Weston’s  Condition  Powder” 
costs  50  cents  for  three  pounds,  and  is 
nothing  but  a  mixture  of  corn  meal  and 
cotton-seed  meal  with  the  usual  salt  and 
fenugreek.  “  Climax  Food,”  price  $8  per 
100  pounds,  is  a  mixture  of  wheat  mid¬ 
dlings  and  wheat  screenings,  with  a  little 
caraway  or  fennel  seeds  and  “  small  bits 
of  a  substance  like  butternut  or  elm 
bark.”  Of  course  there  was  the  usual 
salt  and  fenugreek  !  A  pretty  business 
to  pay  $150  a  ton  for  grain,  salt,  sulphur 
and  fenugreek ! 

Selling  Old  Cows. — There  is  a  way  to 
dispose  of  superfluous  milking  stock  with¬ 
out  loss.  This  is  to  buy  only  the  best, 
and  feed  them  in  the  best  manner,  so  as 
to  keep  them  always  in  condition  for 
fairly  good  second-class  beef.  Thus  fed 
they  will  pay  for  their  feed  much  better 
than  others  only  half  fed,  which  are 
worthless  for  slaughter,  as  they  cost  more 
than  they  can  bring  for  the  feeding  to  fit 
them  for  the  shambles.  This  is  appli¬ 
cable  only  to  milk  dairies.  For  a  butter 
dairy  a  suitable  cow  is  one  that  will  never 
pay  for  killing  for  meat,  not  even  for 
making  ordinary  sausage  that  is  eaten 


raw  and  smoked,  by  persons  who  don’t 
regard  their  stomachs.  h.  s. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  has  been  trying  for  sev¬ 
eral  weeks  to  sell  a  big  cow — in  good  con¬ 
dition  for  beef.  Not  a  buteher  for  miles 
around  cares  to  buy  and  kill  her,  because 
the  Chicago  beef  is  handier  and  cheaper. 

Questions  for  Crosby. — I  wish  Brother 
A.  L.  Crosby  would  tell  us  how  he  can 
get  as  much  profit  from  butter-making 
without  feeding  roots  or  ensilage  as  he 
can  by  feeding  them.  Was  it  not  a  slip 
of  the  pen  that  made  him  say  that  corn 
stands  preeminent  as  a  “  hell-filler  ?  ” 
Did  he  not  mean  silo-filler  ?  Will  he 
kindly  explain  the  connection  between 
the  devil  and  a  dished  face  in  a  Jersey 
bull?  I  would  regard  a  devilish  bull  as 
a  devilish  poor  piece  of  furniture  even  for 
a  bull  pen.  If  evil  communications  cor¬ 
rupt  good  m-morals,  we  had  better  try 
to  breed  good-natured  stock,  p.  u.  m. 

Careful  investigations  made  in  Eng¬ 
land  with  several  thousand  cows,  of  dif¬ 
ferent  breeds,  show  that  the  average 
yearly  yield  per  cow  was  1,715  quarts,  of 
which  an  average  of  372  quarts  was  fed 
to  the  calf,  leaving  1,343  quarts  salable 
products  from  the  cow.  This  may  look 
small  to  the  man  who  has  never  measured 
the  milk  from  a  cow,  but  we  know  there 
are  thousands  of  American  cows  that  do 
no  better,  if  not  worse  than  this.  How 
much  per  quart  must  a  milkman  get  to 
make  “day  wages”  out  of  such  a  cow  ? 

The  Missing  Link  in  Inten¬ 
sive  Dairying. 

IS  IT  PRICKLY  COMFREY  ? 

Given  70  acres  of  rather  light  soil ;  can 
this  become  more  fertile  itself,  and  also 
go  far  toward  supplying  the  great 
amount  of  manure  required  by  an  ad¬ 
joining  orchard  of  1)0  acres,  none  of 
which  is  cropped  or  pastured  ? 

This  is  the  writer’s  problem,  and  his 
solution  is  to  combine  ensilage  and  soil¬ 
ing  crops  in  maintaining  intensive  dairy¬ 
ing.  All  grain  fed  is  usually  purchased, 
and  the  farm  is  so  stocked  as  to  consume 
all  the  hay,  fodder  and  soiling  crops 
grown.  From  the  last  of  .July  until  the 
last  of  May  Indian  corn  furnishes  the 
great  bulk  of  food  required,  green  or  as 
ensilage,  demanding  a  small  area  but 
much  fertility  for  its  growth.  Except  a 
little  early  flint  corn  for  the  first  cut¬ 
tings,  Learning  Corn  has  proved  the 
richest  and  best  for  soiling  and  ensilage. 

The  hay  crop  for  home  use  is  cut  as 
early  as  possible  and  the  aftermath  pas¬ 
tured.  The  greater  the  area  reserved 
from  pasture  for  mowing,  tin*  more  hay 
will  be  produced  and  the  more  stock 
kept. 

The  area  required  for  June  pasture 
had  been  the  weak  point  in  intensive 
dairying  with  me,  but  by  the  adoption 
of  prickly  comfrey  so  as  to  bridge  over 
the  time  from  the  usual  turning  out  to 
grass  up  to  haying,  a  great  and  sure 
supply  of  the  best  fodder  is  obtained, 
and  a  small  run  at  pasture  for  air  and 
exercise  only  is  required.  Planted  in 
rows  three  feet  apart,  1(5  inches  apart  in 
the  rows,  top-dressed  liberally  and  well 
cultivated  in  the  spring,  prickly  comfrey 
by  the  last  of  May,  will  grow  waist-high 
and  too  thick  to  allow  one  to  pass 
through  it  readily.  In  a  moist  season 
several  cuttings  may  be  made.  With  a 
scythe  and  fork  one  may  cut  and  heap  it 
more  rapidly  than  any  other  early  soil¬ 
ing  crop,  and  a  mowing  machine  is 
scarcely  needed,  so  small  is  the  area  re¬ 
quired  at  each  feeding.  It  is  eaten  by 
my  cows  with  the  greatest  avidity,  and 
is  fed  as  an  alterative  to  the  working 
cattle  and  horses,  which,  being  stabled 
the  entire  year,  are  much  benefited  by 
it,  especially  as  it  it  not  so  laxative  as 
green  rye  or  clover. 

Prickly  comfrey  is  an  enormous 
yielder;  it  will  produce  more  nutriment, 
perhaps  more  weight,  from  a  given  area 
than  Indian  corn,  provided  moisture 
enough  be  present.  It  shows  a  nutritive 
analysis  closely  approaching  that  qi 


clover;  it  produces  cream  of  the  finest* 
flavor;  it  is  almost  medicinal  in  its  whole¬ 
someness;  once  established  it  is  the  most 
easily  grown  crop  on  the  farm.  Why, 
then,  has  it  been  tried  and  condemned  so 
generally?  Simply  because  the  taste 
for  it  is  one  acquired  against  the  will  of 
the  animal.  A  cow  will  starve  rather 
than  eat  freshly  cut  comfrey  leaves. 
Run  them  through  a  cutter  and  mix  them 
with  an  equal  portion  of  corn  meal  and 
bran,  and  the  cow  in  trying  to  get  at  the 
meal  will  soon  acquire  for  the  comfrey  a 
taste  never  afterwards  to  be  forgotten. 
I  have  now  to  educate  the  young  stock 
only.  I  am  surprised  that  this  little 
matter  of  education  should  have  stood  so 
long'  in  the  way  of  adopting  a  forage 
plant  of  great  merit. 

The  permanent  comfrey  plot  should  be 
close  to  the  stables  for  convenience,  and 
requires  little  room,  so  that  more  pastur¬ 
age  is  thus  saved  near  the  stables  than 
when  rye,  clover,  oats  and  peas  are  used. 
The  labor  is  less  than  with  crops  which, 
grown  in  rotation,  must  often  be  at  a  dis¬ 
tance.  As  apple  growing  is  my  specialty, 
and  it  demands  much  attention,  the  dairy 
is  managed  with  the  least  labor  consist¬ 
ent  with  good  results. 

The  cream  is  taken  from  the  door  on 
the  cooperative  system,  the  manure  is 
all  saved  and  most  easily  cared  for  by 
using  self-cleaning  platforms;  and  by 
growing  intensive  crops  the  entire  area 
required  lies  close  to  the  buildings. 

Thirty-five  head  of  cattle  and  horses 
are  now  kept  on  the  70  acres,  here  in 
Dutchess  County,  N.  Y.  It  would  be  quite 
as  easy  to  double  the  stock,  but  whether 
the  profit  would  be  doubled  would  be 
doubtful.  It  would  seem  that  partial 
soiling  may  lessen  the  cost  of  stock- 
keeping,  since  the  same  expense  in  taxes 
and  interest  on  land  answers  fora  larger 
amount  of  stock,  and  drives  to  pasture 
are  shortened;  but  the  high  cost  of  labor 
may  make  complete  soiling  too  costly  as 
yet  for  general  adoption,  m.  h.  ii.vrt. 


IftigiJttttanion#  ^dviYttoing. 

In  writing  to  advertisers  please  always  mention 
The  Rubai.. 


GUERNSEYS. 

LEYI  P.  MORTON’S  ELLERSLIE  HERD. 

THE  BUTTER  HERD. 

Mixed  Milk  of  herd  averages  one  pound  Butter  to 
6  pounds  of  Milk.  Several  cows  produce  $1  worth 
of  Butter  a  day. 

Fa  in  Record:  68  First,  89  Second  Prizes.  First  on 
Herd  at  II  Fairs.  125  I’ure-bred  Animals. 

ROUGH -COATED  SCOTCH  COLLIES.— 
Own  Importation.  Puppies,  $10  each. 

H.  M.  COTTRELL,  Superintendent, 
RHINECLIFF,  N.  Y. 

WATERING  DEVICE 

for  LIVE  STOCK  In  STA  KLES.  Send  for  circu¬ 
lars  for  the  only  practical  and  economical  one  In  the 
market. 

C.  E.  BUCKI.EY  A  CO.,  Dover  Plains,  N.  Y. 


ft.  W.  SMITH. 


Okutar  VMK 

J*n»J  Red  ud  P.l&ad  0ht»a 
PIGS.  Jersey,  Guerossy  ut 
Holstein  Cattle.  Thoroughbred 
Sheep.  Fancy  Poultry.  Hunting 
and  Housn  Dogs.  Catalogue, 
▼ill*  Cheater  Co..  1'sssa 


“  BLOOD.” 

“Morgan,”  Wilkes  and  Patchen 

Killies  anti  young  Stallions  supplied  from  the  above 
strains  of  blood  at  reasonable  prices.  Let  mo  know 
what  you  want  In  the  Horse  line.  Canada-raised 
blood  Is  tho  BEST  in  the  WORLD. 

.JAPS!  .JAPS!  JAPS ! 

1  am  also  breeding  Pit  Games  of  tho  most  “  fnsli- 
ionahlc  strains,”  for  the  “Japs”  and  their  crosses 
win  ull  tho  “ mains.”  Eggs,  $2  for  18. 

A.  F.  MILES.  Stanstead,  P.  Q.,  Canada. 


S.  W.  Anderson,  Asbury,  W.  Va. 

Jg  REEDER  of  Hereford  cattle.  Choice  stock  for 
sale  at  all  times.  Inspection  Invited.  Cata¬ 
logues  on  application. 


KING’S  SPAVIN  CURE 

Will  cure  all  cases  of  Spavin,  Sideboue,  Curbs, 
Splints,  Sweeney,  Poll  Evil.  Grease  Heels,  Capped 
Hock,  Strained  Tendons,  Epizootic  and  Distemper; 
old  sores,  and  all  bony  tumors.  Removes  all  bunches 
on  blemishes  without  leaving  any  sears.  Warranted 
to  cure  or  money  will  be  returned.  Price,  $2.  Ex¬ 
press  paid  by  us.  Write  for  book.  Diseases  of  the 
Feet,  Legs  and  Muscles,  sent  free.  Manufactured  by 
WM.  KING,  Lock  Box  2,  Btalrstown,  N.  J. 


LINSEED  OIL  MEAL 


WE  THINK, 

And  upon  the  best  evidence,  that 

IN  THE  SPRING 

Our  Meal  should  be  fed  to 

Cattle,  Horses,  and  other  Domestic  Animals, 

quite  as  much  as  in  midwinter 
Please  write  us  forquotatlons  and  other  particulars 

DETROIT  LINSEED  OIL  WORKS, 

DETROIT.  MICHIGAN. 


MANN'S  BONE  GUTTEB 

FOR 

POULTRY  FOOD 

Warranted  to  cut  grreen 
bones,  meat,  gristle,  and  all 
without  clog  or  difficulty,  or 
Mo.nby  Refunded. 

It  has  been  proved 

GREEN  CUT  BONl 

is  the  most  economical  egg 
producing  food  in  the  world. 
It  will  double  the  num¬ 
ber  of  eggs,  and  make 
them  25  per  cent,  more  fer¬ 
tile.  Send  stamp  for  cata¬ 
logue.  Name  this  paper. 

F.  W.  MANN, 

Pat.  Junu  15, '86.  Aug.  20, ’89.  Milford,  Musi*. 


DIITTm  Parchment  lined  palls  for  from  8  to  10 
nil  I  I  rK  ll)s-  Send  for  terms.  Detroit  Paper 
DU  I  I  L.  II*  Package  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


jPU  at  181  B II  Permanently  removed  by 
jfot  1 1  KB  If  B  Ml  Wilson's  Bone  Spavin, 
M  ■  ■  ■  ■  Splint  or  Curb  Cure.  No 

blemish.  Send  for  circular.  NAYLOR  &  ROBBINS, 
107  Duane  Street,  New  York. 


BUFF  LEGHORNS,  Eggs,  $1  per  18;  $7  per  20. 

INDIAN  GAMES,  Eggs,  $8  per  18:  $5  per  20 
MAMMOTH  LIGHT  ItICA  II  MAS,  Eggs,  $2  per 
13;  $3  per  20.  Tho  Best.  Free  Circular. 

J.  I.  &  C.  B.  COLEUROVE,  Corry,  I*a. 


Feeding  Animals. 

This  Is  a  practical  work  of  560  pages,  by  Professor 
E.  W.  STEWART,  upon  the  science  of  feeding  in  all 
its  details,  giving  practical  rations  for  all  farm  ani¬ 
mals.  Its  accuracy  Is  proved  by  Its  adoption  as  a  text 
book  In  nearly  all  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experi¬ 
ment  Stations  In  America.  It  will  pay  anybody  hav¬ 
ing  a  horse  or  a  cow,  or  who  feeds  a  few  pigs  or 
sheep  to  buy  and  study  It  carefully.  Price,  #2.00. 
Address  THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 
Times  Building,  New  York. 


EASE.  COMFORT  flNDTHRIFT 


Self-Adjnstlnir  Swing:  StanchUB 
jap-The  only  Practical  Swing  Stanchion  inv*>ntf 
Thousands  in  use.  Illustrated  circular  free. 

F.  G.  Parsons  A  Co.,  Addison,  Htenben  Oo.,  W. 


HORSES  -  -  -  CATTLE. 

SSViSTHS  &  POWELL,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  offer  very 

superior  FRENCH  COACH,  STANDARD,  CLYDESDALE,  PERCHERON, 
DRIVING  and  MATCHED  COACH  HORSES  (many  of  the  Prize  winners)  at 
very  reasonable  prices. 

Also  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  CATTLE,  from  the  handsomest  and^  most  noted 
milk  and  butter  herd  in  the  world. 

RARE  BARGAINS  in  choice  show  animals,  and  cows  with  great  records. 

STATE  JUST  WHAT  YOU  WANT,  AND  SAVE  TIME. 
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Tower’s!®] 

Improved 

FLICKER 


Y  RUBBER  ^ 

ROOFING 


“  There’s  nothing  like  poached  eggs,’’ 
as  the  man  said  when  he  robbed  his 
neighbor’s  hen-house. — London  Annin  era. 

A  PETRIFIED  ham  has  been  found  in  an 
Indiana  field.  This  is  the  first  supply  of 
material  for  World’s  Fair  sandwiches. — 
Oil  Oily  Derrick. 

Inquiring  Child:  “Why  do  the  pa¬ 
pers  call  office-holders  public  servants  ?” 
Mother  :  “  because  they  are  paid  so  much 
and  do  so  little.” — Good  News. 

.Jasper:  “Why  did  the  Rev.  I)r.  Pound- 
text  come  East?  ”  Jumpuppe:  “He  was 
chased  out  of  the  West  for  teaching  the 
golden  rule  in  a  silver  State.” — New  York 
Herald. 

First  Drummer  :  “  What  noble  ani¬ 

mal  do  you  think  best  represents  our 
business?”  Second  Drummer  :  “  Give  it 
up.”  First  Drummer:  “Why,  the  lie- 
on,  of  course.” — Washington  Post. 

Giglamp:  “  The  cardinals  wear  red 
cloaks,  do  they  not?”  Knowitall  :  “Yes.” 
“  Well,  I  suppose  they  have  to  keep  the 
Papal  bulls  tied  up  when  the  cardinals 
are  at  the  Vatican.” — New  York  Herald. 

The  Farmer’s  Pleasant  Life. — Bos¬ 
ton  Girl  (to  Uncle  James)  :  “  Do  you  like 
living  on  a  farm  ?  ”  Uncle  James:  “Yes, 
I  like  it  very  much.”  Boston  Girl:  “I 
suppose  you  like  it  well  enough  in  the 
grand  summer  time  ;  but  to  go  out  in  the 
cold  and  snow  to  gather  winter  apples 
and  harvest  winter  wheat,  I  imagine 
might  be  anything  but  pleasant.” — Texas 
Siftings. 
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The  Capon. 

“  FINEST  CHICKEN  MEAT  IN  THE  WORLD.” 

Over  two  months  ago  we  received  from  Mr.  George  Q. 
Dow  a  Plymouth  Rock  capon  dressed  ready  for  mar¬ 
ket.  Mr.  Dow,  in  a  letter  dated  March  8,  said  : 

“  I  caponized  only  my  late  chickens  the  past  season 
(the  early  birds  all  being  sold  for  breeders),  conse¬ 
quently  I  cannot  send  as  large  a  specimen  as  I  would 
like.  The  one  I  send  was  not  hatched  until  June  8, 
and  was  caponized  about  the  middle  of  August,  since 
which  time  he  has  had  the  same  treatment,  care  and 
feed  as  my  other  cockerels.  He  has  cost  me  to  date, 
including  labor,  85  cents.  I  sold  his  companions  last 
week  for  20  cents  a  pound,  alive.  They  brought  $1.00 
each,  leaving  me  a  profit  of  75  cents  apiece.  My  capons 
last  winter  I  sold  in  Providence  for  28  cents  a  pound 
(dressed),  and  they  paid 


way,  and  only  at  certain  seasons.  What  is  there 
about  the  work  to  prevent  any  one  who  grows 
or  handles  poultry  from  raising  capons?  *  Must 
doing  so  be  confined  to  a  certain  State  or  locality  or 
can  they  be  grown  successfully  anywhere  ?  Is  there 
anything  pertaining  to  the  art  that  would  require  one 
to  have  long  experience  or  training  to  perform  the 
work  successfully  ?  Must  a  certain  breed  of  fowls  be 
used,  and  is  there  any  “trick  or  knack”  about  the 
business  ?  Is  it  dangerous,  hazardous  and  liable  to  a 
large  percentage  of  loss  ? 

All  these  questions  and  many  more  presented  them¬ 
selves  to  my  mind  as  I  imagine  they  do  to  thousands  of 
others  to-day  ;  but  instead  of  letting  the  matter  drop 
with  the  remark,  “  I  guess  I  won’t  try  it,”  I  determined 
to  spend  a  few  dollars  in  investigating  the  subject. 


that  locality  and  “hire  out”  for  two  or  three  weeks. 
After  spending  two  or  three  days  about  the  m  irkets 
of  New  York,  I  learned  that  there  was  a  big  demand 
for  capons,  that  the  prices  were  universally  higji,  that 
the  supply  did  not  begin  to  equal  the  demand,  and 
that  they  were  only  to  be  found  in  the  markets  during 
January,  February,  March  and  April;  whereas  if  they 
could  be  gob,  they  would  sell  readily  every  monbh  in 
the  year.  Of  course  an  enormous  supply  w  mid  have 
a  tendency  to  reduce  the  prices  somewhat;  but  a 
capon  would  always  sell  at  prices  “’way  above  ”  a 
cockerel.  At  Philadelphia  1  learned  that  the  reason 
why  the  name  “Philadelphia”  became  a  prefix  to 
capons  was  that  about  all  the  capons  grown  for  mar¬ 
ket  were  produced  in  towns  that  were  nearer  to  this 
city  than  any  other,  consequently  the  farmers  sent 

their  stock  there  to  the 


me  a  profit  of  nearly  $1.50 

each,  being  early  and  3 

well  matured  birds.” 

We  have  had  a  careful 
picture  of  this  capon 

made  ;  it  is  shown  at  Fig.  vj*) 

167.  It  is  the  first  time  *  |||) 

we  have  ever  seen  a  pic- 

ture  of  a  capon.  The  F 

spurs  are  not  developed  |i 

as  in  the  case  of  a  cock-  K 

erel — they  are  only  stubs.  j(J| 

The  comb  and  wattles 

are  also  undeveloped, 

while  the  plumage  is  very  V 

brilliant  and  profuse. 

Perhaps  the  most  charac-  nw'' 

teristic  thing  about  a  ca- 

pon  is  its  liead.  It  does 

not  look  like  the  head  of 

a  hen  or  of  a  rooster,  but 

like  that  of  a  capon,  and 

nothing  else.  There  is 

nothing  fierce  or  ener- 

getic  about  it,  but  rather 

a  sneaking,  lifeless  ex- 

pression.  The  comb  and 

wattles  are  undeveloped  aA ^ 

and  the  head  has  nothing  lv  i|t!I  'l 

but  fine,  hairy  feathers  lift 

gro wing  on  it.  ^  O  j| j)  | , 

To  bring  out  the  charac-  _ A 

teristic  features  of  this  nU  Ul 

capon  more  strikingly,  we 
also  show  the  drawing  of 

a  cockerel  of  about  the  JjS&rprzf? 

same  age,  which  we  found  — - JA 

m  the  Washington  Market  ,y  ■  jft* 

in  this  city.  This  bird 
is  also  a  Plymouth  Rock. 

It  is  smaller,  poorer,  and 
inferior  in  every  way  to  Plymouth  Roo 

the  capon.  The  capon 
was  roasted  and  eaten. 

We  compared  it  with  a  Brown  Patagonian  rooster 
well  fattened  and  in  good  condition.  The  Brown 
Patagonian  is  noted  for  its  large  proportion  of  breast 
meat,  yet  the  capon  exceeded  it  in  this  respect 
by  at  least  15  per  cent.  The  amount  of  fat  on  the 
capon  was  astonishing — we  all  remarked  the  difference 
in  the  two  gravy  dishes.  The  flesh  was  of  excellent 
flavor,  all  pronouncing  it  “the  best  chicken  meat” 
they  had  ever  tasted. 

Mr.  Dow  probably  does  as  much  caponizing  as  any 
man  in  the  country.  He  gives  us  the  following  facts 
as  to  the  way  he  began  the  work  : 

“On  undertaking  to  do  this  work  for  the  first 
time  after  long  deliberation,  I  realized  that  capons 
invariably  sold  high,  that  they  were  to  be  found 
in  the  markets  of  our  largest  cities  only  in  a  limited 
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im 
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Plymouth  Rock  Capon. 


A  Plymouth  Rock  Cockerel.  Fig.  168 


Drawn  from  Life. 


commission  houses  for 
sale,  and  as  a  result  all 
the  rest  of  the  country 
turned  to  that  city  for  its 
supply.  I  also  learned 
that  the  supply  was  lim¬ 
ited  and  the  demand  very 
large  and  that  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  capons  was 
not  confined  to  any  par¬ 
ticular  locality  in  New 
Jersey,  but  that  the  work 
was  practiced  more  or  less 
all  over  the  State.  This 
at  once  dispelled  the  idea 
that  they  could  be  pro¬ 
duced  only  at  some  partic¬ 
ular  spot. 


With  this  end  in  view  I  packed  a  pair  of  “  overalls  and 
a  jumper”  in  my  grip  and  informed  my  family  I  was 
going  on  a  trip  to  New  Jersey  “  to  see  the  country  and 
have  some  fun.”  The  wardrobe  I  was  packing  rather 
excited  the  suspicions  of  the  family,  as  it  did  not  seem 
to  them  exactly  appropriate  for  the  society  of  Cape 
May  or  Long  Branch,  but  I  held  my  peace,  for  I  did 
not  feel  like  letting  my  business  be  known  until  I  saw 
I  could  make  it  a  success  ;  but  my  mind  was  made  up 
first  to  visit  New  York  city  and  find  out  about  the  sup¬ 
ply,  demand  and  markets  for  capons,  then  go  to  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  and  depend  upon  my  Yankee  trait  for  asking 
questions  and  “  quizzing  into  things  ”  to  find  out  fi-om 
the  commission  and  market  men  in  what  part  of  Jersey 
the  best  and  greatest  number  of  capons  were  produced, 
and  when  I  ascertained  this  fact,  to  “head  for” 


Having  learned  the 
W names  of  some  people 
fn|  who  were  producing  ca- 

1 .  Fy  pons  for  market,  I  took 

if  J  the  train  for  their  address 

j|nl  llii/lf/  im/h  and  “dropped  in  on  them.” 

i  !/  /////  *  frankly  told  my  errand 

I  (  f/'/n-  — that  I  had  come  out 

!f/  ,//// there  to  learn  all  about 
I'll,  caponizing,  and  made  a 

x/lmk  trade  with  a  farmer  to 

Aj'  board  me  for  a  few  weeks. 

Am  and  teach  me  or  let  me 

//vff  learn  what  I  could.  He 

seemed  to  think  it  very 
Vi strange  that  I  had  come 
<//  so  ^ar  learn  such  a 

simple  matter,  and  told 
me  he  could  have  written 
me  a  letter  giving  me  all 
the  necessary  information 
Said  he  :  “  Come  right  out 
with  me  now  and  I  can 
OKEREL.  1<ig.  168.  show  you  all  there  is  in 

the  work  and  you  can 
caponize  as  well  as  I 
in  two  hours’  time.”  This  statement  I  really  doubted 
at  the  time,  as  it  seemed  to  me  necessary  for  one 
to  practice  for  a  long  time.  One  can  judge  my  sur¬ 
prise  when  I  saw  him  do  the  work,  with  very  awkward 
tools  that  seemed  to  me  ill-adapted  to  the  business,  in 
less  than  three  minutes.  Of  course  I  carefully  watched 
every  move.  It  was  now  my  turn  to  try,  and  while  I 
was  rather  clumsy  and  awkward,  yet  I  caponized  the 
bird  in  very  good  shape  in  less  than  10  minutes.  The 
newness  or  strangeness  was  off ;  I  saw  that  it  was  a 
very  simple  operation,  and  I  caponized  the  next  bird 
in  about  five  minutes.  The  next  morning  I  caponized 
20  more,  and  took  the  train  at  night  for  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  laughing  to  myself  at  having  gone  to  so  much 
expense  and  trouble  to  learn  what  1  might  just  as  well 
have  acquired  at  home  from  well  written  directions. 
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This  all  happened  live  years  ago.  Since  that  time  I 
have  caponi/ed  all  cockerels  not  wanted  for  breeding 
purposes,  and  have  found  ready  markets  for  them,  and 
they  have  invariably  paid  me  a  net  average  profit  of 
over  SI  a  bird. 

From  my  correspondence  with  people  who  have 
taken  up  the  work,  all  over  the  country,  I  find  that 
the  results  in  all  cases  have  been  very  satisfactory 
and  profitable.  The  fact  has  become  established  that 
just  as  fine  capons  can  be  produced  in  the  North,  West 
or  South  as  in  New  Jersey.  In  fact,  they  can  be  grown 
successfully  anywhere.  The  taste  and  demand  for 
capons  more  than  keep  pace  with  the  supply,  and  I 
venture  the  assertion  that  10  years  from  now  they  will 
practically  take  the  place  of-  cockerels  in  the  market, 
and  all  poultrymen  will  have  to  caponize  in  order  to 
sell.  .Such  is  now  the  case  in  France. 

The  apparatus  is  very  simple,  and  a  10-year-old  boy 
can  do  the  work.  If  proper  tools  are  used,  there  need 
be  no  loss.  The  birds  recover  quickly,  and  are  far 
more  healthy  and  can  be  easily  cared  for  afterwards. 
Caponizing  increases  the  growth  of  all  breeds  of  fowls 
in  proportion  to  their  natural  size  about 
40  per  cent.  It  is  sure  to  add  many  dollars 
to  the  income  of  the  poultry  ra;ser,  and. 
so  far  as  I  know  or  can  learn,  there  is  not 
one  single  practical  reason  why  all  should 
not  perform  the  work  and  produce  more 
big  capons  for  market. 

Selling  Fattened  Water. 

MILK  THAT  IS  NOT  ASHAMED  TO  BE  SEEN. 

In  Clean  Glass  Bottles. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  has  always  urged  its  read¬ 
ers  to  sell  all  the  water  they  can  and  to 
buy  as  little  as  possible.  Lots  of  people 
sell  tons  of  water,  and  every  pound  of  it 
goes  at  a  loss  because  it  costs  too  much  to 
combine  it  with  the  substances  that' make 
it  salable.  That  is,  the  cost  was  not  so 
much  at  fault  as  the  price  they  obtained 
for  the  product.  If  they  had  spent  more 
and  worked  up  a  finer  article  and  thus 
been  justified  in  demanding  a  better  price, 
they  would  have  done  better,  for  the  manufacturer 
finds  his  profit  nowhere  but  in  the  difference  between 
cost  and  selling  price. 

The  milkman  is  a  water  dealer.  Every  100  pounds 
he  sells  contain  85  pounds  or  more  of  water.  If  he 
sells  his  product  at  one  cent  a  pound  it  is  evident  that 
he  will  handle  only  25  per  cent  of  the  money  he  would  v 
receive  if  he  sold  at  four  cents.  A  difference  of  two 
pounds  of  fat  in  the  total  100  pounds  and  a  reputation 
for  care,  honesty  and  cleanliness  that  grades  100,  will 
make  the  three  cents  a  pouhd  difference.  Good  milk 
is  nothing  but  fattened  water.  One  of  the  most  prac¬ 
tical  water  fattening  factories  that  we  know  of  is  the 
Fairfield  Dairy  of  M.  S.  Francisco,  who  supplies  milk 
to  the  aristocratic  residents  of  Montclair,  N.  .1.  A 
complete,  illustrated  account  of  this  dairy  was  printed 
in  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  August  30,  1890. 

The  cows  are  mostly  Jersey  thoroughbreds  or  grades. 
We  do  not  know  of  any  place  in  the  country  where  the 
practical  value  of  Jersey  blood  has  been  more  forcibly 
demonstrated.  Mr.  F  started  with  Holsteins  on  native 
cows.  The  heifers  from  this  cross  gave  a  large  mess 
of  milk  and  were  big,  hearty  animals— first-class 
feeders.  But  the  water  milked  out  of  them  was  not 
fat  enough,  so  a  first-class  Jersey  bull  was  put  at  the 
head  of  the  herd.  This  cross  gave  a  healthy,  hearty  cow 
giving  a  large  mess  of  rich  milk.  ft  was  better  for 
Mr.  F.’s  business  than  either  the  Holstein  or  Jersey — 
it  was  a  combination  of  the  good  points  of  both.  We 
have  told  before  how  the  milk  is  sold  in  glass  bottles. 
Every  precaution  is  taken  to  have  a  pure,  sweet 
article.  The  milk  is  taken  at  once  from  the  stable  to 
the  dairy  house  and  strained  and  aerated  into  quart 
bottles,  which,  in  hot  weather,  are  at  once  packed  in 
ice,  where  they  remain  until  sold.  A  good  supply  of 
ice  is  absolutely  necessary  in  the  bottled  milk  busi¬ 
ness.  Mr.  F.  delivers  no  milk  on  Sunday.  His  ice- 
packed  bottles  enable  him  to  make  a  Saturday  night 
delivery  which  he  can  guarantee  to  keep.  Since  our 
former  article  was  written  Mr.  F.  has  started  the  use 
of  bottles  that  are  marked,  like  a  test-tube,  to  show  the 
exact  percentage  of  cream.  The  cream  rises  to  the 
top  and  the  customer  can  tell  bjr  simply  glancing  at 
the  bottle  what  percentage  of  the  contents  is  cream. 
This  device  is  very  popular  with  customers  who  like  to 
know  what  they  are  buying. 

Value  of  Pedigree  in  Cattle. 

Last  winter,  when  we  visited  the  farm  there  were 
116  head  of  cattle — 92  cows,  the  rest  bulls  and  young 
stock.  They  were  then  milking  67  cows  of  all  ages 
and  selling  620  quarts  of  milk  per  day.  The  herd  is  a 
mixture.  There  are  pure-bred  Holsteins  and  Jerseys, 
grades  of  each  and  cross-bred  animals,  as  well  as  the 
remnants  of  a  lot  of  cows  picked  out  for  milkers  in 


the  stock  yards.  Mr.  F.  is  gradually  weeding  out  of 
his  herd  all  but  two  classes  of  cows — thoroughbred 
Jerseys,  larger,  healthier  and  stronger  than  the  aver¬ 
age  of  the  breed,  and  large  cows  of  mixed  Holstein, 
native  and  Jersey  blood,  the  latter  predominating. 
One  bull  much  used  in  the  herd  is  Bonfire,  a  registered 
Jersey  of  fine  pedigree.  Another  is  a  home-bred  ani¬ 
mal,  really  a  Jersey  grade,  whose  mother,  a  native  cow. 
was  one  of  those  phenomenal  scrubs’"  that  really 
do  excel  90  per  cent  of  thoroughbred  cattle.  Mr.  F. 
knows  that  the  mother,  grandmother  and  greatgrand¬ 
mother  of  this  bull  were  all  far  above  the  average  as 
milkers.  For  practical  purposes  that  is  “pedigree” 
enough  for  him — as  honorable  as  that  of  Bonfire.  The 
only  pedigree  that  is  worth  anything  is  that  which 
chronicles  performance.  Mr.  F.  says  he  can  easily 
remember  when  there  were  no  herd-books  to  guide 
dairy  breeders.  In  those  days  breeders  picked  out  the 
best-looking  animals — the  ones  that  came  nearest  to 
their  ideal.  His  father  owned  a  bull  that  weighed  a 
ton  and  it  was  considered  a  wonderful  animal.  It  was 
probably  what  we  would  call  now  a  big,  overgrown 


“native.”  Another  peculiar  illustration  of  the  value 
of  a  pedigree  is  seen  in  the  record  of  the  cow  pictured 
at  Fig.  169.  This  cow  is  Aaltze  89,  recorded  in  the 
North  Holland  Herd  Book.  She  was  dropped  May  27, 
1884,  and  imported  November  9,  1885.  We  believe  this 
cow  to  be  one  of  the  best  in  the  country.  If  she  were 
fed  and  milked  for  a  record  we  believe  she  would  give 
the  famous  Pauline  Paul  a  close  rub — she  has  repeat¬ 
edly  given  over  100  pounds  of  milk  per  day.  Yet,  Mr. 
F.  bought  her  for  $45  !  Why  ?  Because  she  is  recorded 
only  in  the  North  Holland  Herd  BQok  and  is  not 
eligible  for  entry  in  the  IIolstein-Friesian  Registry. 
In  order  to  get  her  into  the  latter  she  would  have  to 
be  taken  back  to  Holland  and  imported  over  again. 
Thus  we  see  how  this  “  red  tape  ”  destroys  value.  A 
cow  that  would  be  worth  every  cent  of  $?>00  if  her 
“  pedigree  ”  were  safely  recorded  in  the  Holstein  book 
is  bought  for  $45,  and  attracts  no  attention  because 
she  is  only  recorded  in  the  North  Holland  book. 
What's  in  a  name  ?  The  low  price  named  is  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that  the  cattle  were  sold  at  a  forced 


auction  sale  and  nobody  in  the  neighborhood  cared  to 
breed  North  Holland  cattle.  So  these  wonderful  cows 
went  begging  simply  because  they  are  “  in  the  wrong 
book.”  This  cow’s  calf,  also  shown  in  the  picture,  will 
be  raised  and  kept  for  breeding.  He  will  be  used  on 
the  cows  that  for  some  reason  or  other  are  not  suitable 
for  breeding  purposes,  but  are  wanted  for  milkers. 
The  calves  from  this  bull  will  be  large  and  will  be 
more  salable  for  veals  than  calves  from  a  small  Jersev 
bull. 

Mr.  F.  says  that  every  dairyman  who  hopes  to  suc¬ 
ceed  must  breed  his  own  stock.  He  has  tried  picking 
out  cows  at  the  stockyards.  It  does  not  pay  him.  He 
will  let  the  best  cow  expert  in  the  country  go  to  the 
stockyards  and  pick  out  100  cows  and  will  guarantee 
that  within  a  year  one-half  the  herd  will  prove  them¬ 
selves  frauds  that  do  not  pay  their  board.  A  man  has- 
no  business  to  expect  profit  from  a  cow  unless  he 
knows  what  her  parents  and  grand-parents  were. 
This  is  particularly  true  when  a  man  is  trying  to*  sell, 
only  the  best  milk  or  fattened  water. 


Feed  Is  More  Than  Breed. 

Mr.  F.  says  he  has  read  what  the  professors  have 
to  say  about  the  quality  of  milk  depending  entirely  on 
lyreed.  He  says  that  is  nonsense  “of  no  ordinary  kind.” 
His  tests  show  that  he  can  get  richer  milk  out  of  any 
of  his  cows  by  feeding  richer  feed.  There  Is  a  differ¬ 
ence  between  Jersey  and  Holstein  milk  and  he  cannot 
feed  the  latter  up  to  the  standard  of  the  former,  but  he 
can  improve  it  materially  by  good  feeding.  Every 
day  out  of  the  365  in  a  year,  at  least  600  pounds  of 
grain  are  fed.  Think  of  the  cost  of  110  tons  of  grain. 
It  is  all  bought.  Not  a  kernel  of  grain  is  ever  grown 
on  the  place.  Hay,  roots  and  corn  for  the  silo  are  the 
only  crops.  The  grains  used  are  malt  sprouts,  bran, 
corn  meal,  and  some  cotton  and  linseed  meals.  These 
are  mixed  in  a  proportion  of  two  parts  sprouts,  one  of 
bran  and  2%  corn  meal.  It  is  fed  in  the  form  of  a  soft 
mush  on  a  cement  floor  in  front  of  the  stanchions,  and 
a  handful  of  dry  cotton-seed  or  linseed  meal  is  given 
each  cow  in  addition.  Mr.  F.  feeds  less  cotton-seed 
meal  than  formerly,  not  being  fully  satisfied  with  its 
effects  on  the  cows.  He  feeds  more  linseed  meal  than 
formerly.  It  is  a  laxative  and  very  whole¬ 
some.  The  one  great  thing  in  favor  of  cot¬ 
ton-seed  meal  is  that  it  gives  the  milk  and 
cream  a  richer  color.  Roots  are  fed  before 
the  silo  is  opened.  They  are  thrown, 
whole,  before  the  cows  which  nibble  them 
like  sheep.  The  silo  is  generally  opened 
about  January  1.  Mr.  F.  says  he  could  not 
do  business  without  ensilage.  Wet  brew¬ 
ers’  grains  are  never  fed  and  any  grain  that 
D  in  any  way" sour  or  “off  color”  is  thrown 
on  the  manure  pile.  You  may  cheat  a  cow 
and  make  her  eat  sour  grain,  but  you 
can't  cheat  the  milk  made  from  it! 

“  Home,  Sweet  Home  ”  for  the  Cows. 
The  cows  are  made  as  comfortable 
as  possible.  At  present  they  are  kept  in 
a.  warm,  light  basement  with  plenty  of 
windows  They  are  fastened  in  stanchions, 
two  rows  facing  each  other,  with  the  feeding 
alley  between.  Grain  is  fed  on  the  cement 
floor  of  this  alley  from  a  box  on  wheels  that 
is  run  fr<*m  l  he  silo  or  feed  bin.  Hay  dropsdown  through 
a  trap  door  in  the  center  of  the  alley,  within  a  dozen 
steps  of  every  cow.  Mr.  F.  is  going  to  build  a  new 
barn.  After  much  study  he  has  selected  the  plan 
shown  at  Fig.  170.  The  silos  are  easily  reached  by 
loads  of  corn.  In  feeding,  a  wheel  box  can  be  filled 
and  wheeled  around  the  corner  directly  to  the  cows, 
flay  will  be  dropped  through  two  openings  at  about 
the  center  of  either  side.  The  six-sided  room  at  the 
end  of  the  alley  will  be  used  for  an  office,  with  glass 
sides,  so  that  every  cow  in  the  barn  will  be  under  the 
eye  of  the  owner.  Every  operation  will  be  in  plain 
view.  The  yards  are  so  arranged  with  doors  tnat  each 
lot  of  cows  may  be  turned  out  by  itself  if  desired. 

Why  Not  More  Fattened  Water  ? 

Mr.  F.  says  there  is  practically  no  limit  to  the  sale 
of  rich  milk.  The  people  call  for  a  pure  article,  nicely 
served,  and  are  ready  to  pay  for  it.  Hardly  25  per  cent 
of  the  milk  now  sold  would  suit  his  customers.  Dairy¬ 
men  must  have  the  cows  before  they  can  make  fat 
milk.  There  is  no  stock  equal  to  Jersey  or  Guernsey 
for  giving  the  animals  that  will  mix  rich  food  with 
water  in  the  proportions  wanted  by  dainty  people.  It 
costs  considerable  to  work  into  good  Jerseys,  which  is 
why  many  farmers  have  not  bred  in  that  way.  We 
asked  Air.  F.  what  course  he  would  pursue,  with  his 
present  experience,  in  picking  out  a  good  bull  to  head 
his  herd.  He  said  he  would  go  to  some  good  herd  and 
pick  out  a  good  cow,  from  her  looks  and  also  from  the 
way  she  milked,  and  make  a  bargain  for  a  bull  ealf 
from  her.  In  this  way  he  would  be  surer  to  get  what 
he  wanted,  for  the  cow  rather  than  the  bull  would  be 
his  model.  There  is  quite  a  cream  trade  at  this  dairy. 
A  Baby  separator  is  used,  which  gives  excellent  satis¬ 
faction.  It  wTill  handle  175  quarts  per  hour.  The 
skim-milk,  mixed  with  linseed  and  oat  meal,  is  fed  to 
calves. 

Raising  Holstein  Calves  in 
Kentucky. 

When  one  can  employ  good,  intelligent  milkmen, 
whose  punctuality  and  reliability  can  be  depended 
upon,  it  is  better  in  many  respects  that  every  thorough¬ 
bred  calf  should  be  weaned  at  birth  and  raised  by 
hand. 

The  quantity  of  milk  given  the  calf  at  each  meal 
can  thus  be  regulated  with  greater  precision,  and  it 
can  be  taught  earlier  to  eat  other  and  more  nutritious 
foods,  thus  insuring  better  health  and  a  more  rapid 
growth,  while  at  milking  time  both  the  cow  and  her 
calf  give  the  herdsman  far  less  trouble.  The  cows 
soon  forget  all  about  their  calves,  and  give  down  their 
milk  much  more  readily  when  they  know  the  herdsman 
is  the  only  being  who  can  relieve  them  of  its  uncom¬ 
fortable  pressure,  and  they  are  altogether  much  more 
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docile  and  easily  managed  when  all  that  old-time  ner¬ 
vousness  and  anxiety  in  regard  to  the  welfare  of  their 
calves  are  done  away  with;  while  the  calves  themselves, 
having  adopted  the  herdsman  in  the  mother's  place, 
are  firmly  convinced  that  whole  bucketfuls  of  milk  are 
stored  away  in  the  ends  of  his  fingers.  1  have  fre¬ 
quently  seen  our  herdsman  toll  a  calf  to  its  stall  by 
holding  out  his  finger,  which  indeed  is  about  the  only 
way  to  get  it  there,  for  driving  a  young  calf  anywhere 
is  a  feat  next  to  impossible! 

Raising  the  calf  by  hand  also  has  the  advantage  of 
causing  it  to  become  attached  to  its  attendant,  for 
during  the  first  four  weeks  of  its  life  he  is  the  only 
being  it  knows  anything  about,  as  it  has  been  closely 
confined  to  a  well-littered  stall  during  the  whole  of 
that  time.  Here  the  little  fellow  is  safe  from  all  harm, 
protected  alike  from  the  hot  sunshine,  cold  winds,  and 
chilling  rains;  safe  also  from  the  imposition  of  older 
calves,  and  restrained  from  participation  in  their 
rough  sports  in  which  its  tender  frame  would  be  over¬ 
taxed,  and  its  bones  liable  to  be  sprung  out  of 
joint  or  even  broken. 

The  first  meal  given  to  the  calf  consists  of  its 
mother’s  milk,  into  which  the  herdsman  dips  his 
finger  and  thus  conveys  a  few  drops  to  the  calf’s 
mouth  until  by  degrees  the  \Toung  animal's  head 
finds  its  way  into  the  shallow  milk  pan.  The 
quantity  of  milk  given  is  nicely  adapted  to  the 
requirements  of  each  calf,  the  herdsman  begin¬ 
ning  with  a  small  ration  and  increasing  it  gradu¬ 
ally  as  seems  desirable.  For  a  calf  about  four 
days  old,  of  moderate  size,  weighing  about  150 
pounds,  three  quarts  of  its  mother’s  milk  freshly 
drawn  three  times  a  day  is  sufficient.  This  ration 
should  be  continued  as  long  as  it  is  necessary  to 
milk  the  cow  three  times  a  day ;  when  she  is 
milked  only  twice,  the  calf  is  fed  twice,  receiv¬ 
ing  each  time  from  one  to  two  quarts  more  than 
formerly  at  a  single  feed. 

At  the  age  of  one  month,  if  more  cream  is 
needed  for  butter-making,  half  the  calf’s  rations 
may  consist  of  warm,  sweet  skim-milk  ;  but  when 
this  change  is  made  we  must  add  something  to 
the  skim-milk  to  make  up  for  the  loss  of  the 
cream,  which  loss  is  supplied  in  its  best  form 
by  means  of  flaxseed  jelly,  made  by  boiling  flax¬ 
seed  in  six  times  its  bulk  of  water  for  20  minutes. 

Only  a  few  spoonfuls  of  this  should  be  given  at 
first,  and  the  quantity  be  gradually  increased,  so 
that  when  the  calf  is  two  months  old  all  skim-milk 
may  be  given  which  should  contain  jis  much  as  one 
gill  of  the  flax-seed  jelly. 

At  this  time  other  foods  are  also  added,  as  corn  meal, 
fine  wheat  bran,  ground  oats  and  linseed  meal.  It  is  a 
good  idea  to  make  a  combination  of  these  foods,  in  the 
proportion  of  half  a  pound  each  of  corn  and  linseed 
meal,  and  one  pound  each  of  ground  oats  and  fine 
wheat  bran,  using  at  first  a  few  spoonfuls  of  this 
mixture  to  be  increased  by  degrees  as  the  calf  seems 
to  require  it,  until  at  the  age  of  six  months  it  is  able 
to  manage  the  whole  of  this  ration,  divided  into  two 
feeds,  with  the  addition  of  grass  in  summer  and  sweet 
clover  hay  in  winter.  At  six  months,  the  milk  ration 
is  stopped,  and  we  go  on  increasing  the  above  foods  in 
the  same  proportions  until,  as  the  calves  are  able  to 
take  it,  double  the  quantity  is  used.  The  exact  meas¬ 
urements,  however,  as  well  as  the  particular  foods 
themselves,  must  not  be  insisted  upon  ;  for  each  calf 
differs  in  some  respects  from  every  other,  and  for  this 
reason  each  should  have  a  separate  stall  with  an  in¬ 
dividual  ration  adapted  to  its  special  needs. 

Every  one  who  has  had  the  care  of  any  sort  of  live 
stock  has  noticed  that  when  feeding  animals  of  the 
same  size  and  age,  one  will  keep  too  fat,  and  another 
too  thin  on  exactly  the  same  amount  of  food.  It  is  a 
good  rule  to  give  at  each  meal  just  a  little  less  than 
the  calf  would  like  to  receive,  as  overfeeding,  or  even 
full  satisfaction,  will  produce  surfeit,  and,  frequently, 
loss  of  appetite. 

The  milk  ration,  even  after  skim-milk  is  substituted 
entirely  for  whole  milk,  is  never  increased  above  20 
pounds  a  day,  because  other  more  nutritious  foods  are 
added  ;  and  as  long  as  skim-milk  is  given  the  flax-seed 
jelly  should  be  added  to  it,  as  this,  besides  furnishing 
a  substitute  for  cream,  tends  to  keep  the  digestion 
of  the  calf  in  good  order. 

During  the  stall  life  of  the  calf,  after  it  is  20  days 
old,  a  little  bunch  of  sweet  hay  is  placed  within  its 
reach,  in  order  that  it  may  begin  to  exercise  its  chew¬ 
ing  and  ruminating  faculties ;  but  after  it  has  been  let 
out  of  the  stall  the  quantity  of  hay  or  grass  should  be 
limited,  and  the  effect  carefully  watched  until  after  it 
is  two  months  old,  when  it  can  usually  be  allowed  all 
it  wants.  Except  during  warm,  pleasant  weather  the 
calves  are  always  comfortably  housed  at  night,  and 
during  the  day  as  well  should  the  weather  prove  very 
inclement. 

The  care  of  young  calves  intended  for  dairy  pur¬ 
poses  demands  considerable  experience,  the  exercise 
of  critical  judgment,  and  a  nice  perception  of  their 


dispositions  and  requirements ;  for  while  it  is  our  aim 
to  give  full  development  to  the  muscular,  nervous,  and 
vital  systems,  yet  we  must  guard  against  making  them 
fat,  for  a  dairy  cow  should  only  know  how  to  take  on 
enough  fat  to  give  proper  symmetry  to  her  form. 

Care  should  also  be  taken  to  keep  the  calves  gentle 
.and  docile  from  the  start,  and  for  this  purpose  we 
buckle  a  leather  collar  loosely  around  each  one's  neck 
and  handle  it  every  day,  leading  it  about  or  tying  it 
for  an  hour  or  two  so  as  to  teach  it  obedience. 

T  always  like  to  be  present-when  the  little  calves 
are  let  out  of  the  stall  for  the  first  time,  the.y  are  so 
pretty,  so  clean  and  sleek-looking,  the  black  is  so  very 
black  and  the  white  so  very  white,  (for  ours  are  all 
thoroughbred  Holsteins,)  and  their  big,  soft  eyes,  un¬ 
used  to  the  bright  sunshine,  are  like  those  of  a 
startled  fawn.  They  are  afraid  of  everything,  their 
own  shadows  even,  and  yet  so  full  of  curiosity  con 
cerning  the  outside  world  that  they  rush  here  and 
there,  from  one  side  of  the  lot  to  the  other,  running 
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and  jumping,  and  exercising  their  newly  found  powers, 
until  their  sides  fairly  quiver  with  excitement  and 
exhaustion.  hortense  dudi.ey. 

Bridge-Grafting  an  Apple  Tree. 

A  SUCCESSFUL  EXPERIMENT. 

It  was  in  the  spAing  of  1874  that  I  found  a  Northern 
Spy  tree  in  my  orchard,  here  in  Chautauqua  County, 
N.  Y.,  ruined  by  extreme  cold  on  immature  wood. 
The  bark  near  the  ground  was  split  and  bulged  out 
from  the  wood.  It  was  the  only  tree  of  that  variety 
in  my  orchard,  and  although  nearly  six  inches  in  diam¬ 
eter  it  had  never  borne  much  fruit,  so  slow  is  this  kind 
to  get  to  bearing. 

Feeling  a  little  indignant  from  hope  deferred,  with 
my  knife  I  cut  off  the  loose  bark,  making  a  girdle 


Method  of  Bridge  Grafting.  Fig.  172. 


about  six  inches  wide  around  the  tree*  It  put  out  a 
sickly,  yellow  foliage  and  lived  through  the  summer. 
1  he  next  spring,  noticing  that  Nature  was  making  a 
desperate  effort  to  save  its  life,  and  moved  by  a  feeling 
akin  to  pity,  I  concluded  to  lend  a  hand  to  help  her 
and  try  an  experiment  in  tree  surgery.  Accordingly 
in  April  I  selected  some  thrifty  scions  from  another 
tree  and  stuck  them  in  the  ground  in  a  shady  place  to 
keep  them  alive,  but  dormant,  till  the  bark  would 
peel.  About  June  1,  I  bridged  over  the  barkless  portion 
of  the  trunk  with  nine  scions.  In  doing  this  the  dead 
bark  was  cut  away  and  an  incision  made  above  and 
another  below  the  girdle,  about  an  inch  long,  in  the 
live  bark  which  was  carefully  loosened  with  the  knife. 


The  scions  were  bow-shaped,  and  cut  slanting,  so  that 
their  cut  surfaces  were  in  line  to  fit  the  tree.  I  pushed 
the  butt  end  of  the  scion  into  the  lower  cut  in  the 
bark  and  then  bent  it  till  the  point  slipped  into  the 
corresponding  cut — see  Fig.  172.  Grafting  wax 
may  be  used,  but  I  much  pi’efer  soil  held  in  place  about 
the  girdled  portion  by  sods  or  a  box. 

Eight  of  the  scions  lived,  and  the  tree  which  was  as 
good  as  dead  for  one  year,  was  restored  to  vigorous 
life.  It  has  borne  bountifully  for  years,  and  no  one 
would  suspect  from  appearances  that  anything  had 
ever  been  wrong  with  it.  Last  fall  when  heavily 
loaded  with  apples  a  hard  wind  broke  off  the  top.  I 
was  curious  to  see  a  section  of  my  experiment  now 
grown  solid  with  17  annual  rings.  I  sawed  out  a  sec¬ 
tion,  a  photograph  of  which  is  shown  at  Fig.  171.  It 
has  been  said  at  some  of  our  farmers’  institutes  that 
trees  girdled  by  mice  are  not  worth  saving  by  “  bridg¬ 
ing”  as  they  are  sure  to  become  diseased,  hollow  and 
unproductive.  Here  is  an  object-lesson  for  teachers 
of  such  theories — 17  years  and  no  hollow;  only 
two  years  lost  under  treatment;  15  years  of 
production  with  a  promise  of  many  more  but 
for  the  casuality.  Let  those  who  say  bridging 
does  not  pay,  figure  out  the  difference  if  I  had 
replaced  that  tree  with  one  from  the  nursery,  and 
be  convinced.  I  have  in  my  orchard  several  trees 
that  have  been  saved  in  this  manner,  but  no  other 
was  left  over  a  year  before  treatment.  1  neg¬ 
lected  this  because  I  thought  it  a  hopeless  case  on 
account  of  its  great  size.  leroy  whitford. 

The  Kerosene  Emulsion. 

I’ROF.  A.  .1.  COOK  EXPLAINS  HIS  METHOD. 

In  a  late  number  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
the  kerosene  emulsion  is  referred  to,  and  recom¬ 
mended  very  highly,  as  it  well  may  be,  for  it  is 
one  of  our  very  best  insecticides.  But  I  was  sorry 
to  notice  that  it  recommended,  without  comment, 
the  formula  given  out  by  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  for  its  preparation.  The  fact  is  that 
this  Riley-Hubbard  formula  works  well  if  the 
kerosene  is  not  cold — quite  cold — and  one  has  soft 
water  with  which  to  make  it.  If  the  kerosene  is 
cold — as  it  is  apt  to  be  now  that  this  substance 
is  found  to  be  excellent  for  ridding  our  stock  of 
vermin,  so  that  it  will  be  used  much  in  winter — 
it  will  not  emulsify  at  all.  Last  fall  an  agent  of 
the  Entomological  Division  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  was  sent  from  Washington  to  the  Michigan 
Agricultural  College  to  experiment  in  this  matter.  He 
was  a  very  competent  man,  and  I  think  had  as  much 
experience  as  any  one  in  making  emulsions,  yet  he 
utterly  failed  to  get  an  emulsion  the  first  two  trials. 
We  then  warmed  the  oil,  and  seemed  to  get  an  emul¬ 
sion  ;  but  I  do  not  wish  to  recommend  the  farmers  to 
warm  the  kerosene,  especially  as  another  formula 
always  works,  no  matter  how  cold  the  oil  is. 

Again,  the  agent  in  question  tried  many  times,  using 
the  water  from  our  artesian  well,  several  other  wells 
in  the  vicinity,  and  even  river  water,  and  every  sample 
when  diluted  proved  faulty,  as  the  oil  very  soon  separ¬ 
ated  from  the  other  liquid.  It  seems  strange  and 
unfortunate  that  Dr.  Riley  has  not  found  time  or  has 
not  thought  of  publishing  the  results  of  these  trials, 
as  they  are  what  our  practical  men  should  know.  A 
careful  scientist  tells  me  that  he  thinks  that  in  at  least 
half  of  the  United  States  the  water  is  as  strongly 
impregnated  with  lime  as  is  the  water  here.  This  ex¬ 
plains  why  so  many  fail  in  using  the  formula  as 
advised  by  the  head  of  the  Entomological  Division  at 
Washington.  Several  entomologists  at  experiment 
stations  have  been  greatly  troubled.  Many  have  not 
had  any  trouble,  as  they  used  soft  water  and  made  the 
emulsion  only  in  warm  weather. 

Dr.  Riley  has  not  forgotten  the  experiments  here, 
for,  in  his  late  bulletin,  he  says  that  in  using  hard 
water,  we  should  use  concentrated  lye  or  bicarbonate 
of  soda.  If  these  were  a  cure,  it  would  seem  a  wrong 
policy  to  recommend  them,  when  we  have  a  formula 
that  always  works  and  is  simple. 

A  Better  F’ormula. — The  formula  which  I  recom¬ 
mend  has  always  worked,  so  far  as  I  have  tried  it,  and  I 
have  made  hundreds,  yes,  thousands,  of  samples  under 
all  possible  conditions.  The  oil  may  be  ice-cold,  the 
water  of  any  kind,  and  the  substances  used  are  in  every 
farmer’s  house.  I  dissolve  one  quart  of  soft  soap — one 
pint  will  do  well,  or  one-fourth  of  a  pound  of  hard 
soap  in  two  quarts  of  boiling  water — then  remove  from 
the  fire  and  add  one  pint  of  kerosene  oil.  The  mixture 
is  now  stirred  violently  by  forcing  it  back  into  itself 
by  use  of  a  force  pump  or  syringe.  This  hard  stirring 
is  absolutely  necessary.  It  cannot  be  done  with  a 
stick.  In  these  days  every  farmer  must  have  a  spray¬ 
ing  pump  ;  one  of  the  cheap  ones  costing  but  SI  does 
Well.  It  takes  about  three  minutes  to  emulsify  the 
oil,  and,  when  complete,  the  whole  looks  like  rich 
cream.  In  case  we  use  whale-oil  soap,  the  diluted 
emulsion  will  separate  somewhat  after  some  weeks. 
Other  soap  is  as  good,  and  is  always  on  hand,  and  so 
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there  is  no  need  to  use  whale-oil  soap.  Even  this  re¬ 
mains  perfectly  emulsified  for  several  days. 

The  above  emulsion  may  be  used  to  free  stock  from 
lice,  but,  if  used  on  plants,  it  must  be  diluted  till  only 
one-fifteenth  is  oil.  If  we  use  one  pint  of  kerosene  oil, 
we  must  add  water  till  we  have  15  pints  in  all.  Of 
course,  if  we  wish  to  make  it  in  large  quantity,  we 
can  do  so,  but  we  must  take  care  to  use  the  above  pro¬ 
portions.  If  the  emulsion  is  kept  some  time  before 
dilution,  a  gelatinous  mass  forms  which  is  not  easily 
mixed  with  the  fresh  water,  unless  the  latter  is  heated. 
Then  it  dilutes  easily  and  forms  a  perfect  emulsion. 
In  case  it  is  diluted  at  once,  it  mixes  perfectly  and 
always  gives  a  permanent  emulsion.  This  emulsion  is 
as  good  and  as  easily  made  as  that  by  the  other  for¬ 
mula,  and  always  works.  Why,  then,  should  we  not 
let  the  other  go  into  “innocuous  desuetude?”  It 
would  certainly  aid  the  reputation  of  the  kerosene 
emulsion  and  the  public  to  do  so.  [prof.]  a.  .t.  cook. 

Cultivation  in  Wet  Weather. 

East  year  we  discussed  the  question  of  cultivating  crops  so  as  to  con¬ 
serve  moisture,  and  it  seemed  settled  that  frequent,  light  cultivation 
was  very  useful  In  time  of  drought.  How  about  a  wet  season  ?  If,  as 
now  seems  likely,  this  season  is  wetter  than  the  average,  by  what 
rules  shall  you  be  guided  in  running  the  cultivator?  In  other  words, 
to  what  extent  will  your  practice  differ  from  that  in  a  dry  season  ? 

True,  the  spring  is  wet,  but  that  is  no  indication  but 
that  later  on  we  shall  have  the  usual  period  of  dry 
weather.  In  fact,  one  extreme  is  likely  to  follow  an¬ 
other  ;  so  we  are  to  prepare  for  dry  weather,  and  if  it 
does  not  come,  no  harm  will  be  done.  Corn  should  be 
cultivated,  if  possible,  soon  after  it  is  planted  and  be¬ 
fore  it  comes  up  ;  then  it  may  be  harrowed  and  rolled, 
if  necessary,  though  it  would  be  better  not  to  roll  if 
rainy.  A  second  cultivation  can  be  given  when  the  corn 
is  about  two  inches  high.  Both  of  these  should  be  as 
deep  as  is  consistent  with  good  work,  whether  the 
spring  is  wet  or  dry,  because  the  corn  needs  the 
warmth  that  comes  from  drying  and  aerating  the 
ground.  When  it  gets  hot  the  cultivation  should  be 
shallower  and  if  a  period  of  excessively  dry  weather 
comes  on,  then  the  cultivation  should  be  more  fre¬ 
quent  and  shallower  than  it  would  be  if  there  were  an 
abundance  of  moisture.  i.  p.  Roberts. 

Unquestionably,  the  soil  moisture  is  conserved  by 
light  surface  tillage  in  a  dry  time.  It  is  simply  a 
method  of  shading  the  soil,  without  shading  the  crop  ; 
and  has  a  sound,  practical  as  well  as  theoretical  basis. 
Every  farmer  who  has  tried  it  carefully  and  thoroughly 
can  testify  to  its  utility.  As  to  the  effect  of  such  til¬ 
lage  in  a  wet  season,  to  alleviate  the  situation  with 
regard  to  an  excess  of  precipitation,  I  have  no  posi¬ 
tive  data  to  go  upon.  Tillage  would  be  good  for  the 
crop,  undoubtedly  ;  but  on  all  but  the  lightest  soils 
there  are  obvious  practical  difficulties  to  be  encountered. 
On  heavy  soils,  with  frequent  rains,  tillage  is  almost 
if  not  quite  impossible  ;  and  the  practical  agricultur¬ 
ist,  knowing  this  fact,  seeks  to  relieve  the  situation  in 
advance  by  tile  drains.  But  it  is  certainly  our  duty 
at  such  times  to  let  no  hours  pass  when  tillage  is  pos¬ 
sible  without  putting  the  teams  to  work.  A  rainy 
time  in  summer  is  the  heyday  of  the  weeds,  and  they 
put  in  their  best  licks  then  to  get  ahead  of  the 
crop.  Even  though  it  may  rain  every  other  day,  I 
would  try  to  get  over  as  much  ground  as  I  could,  so 
as  to  keep  the  weeds  cut  off,  and  prevent  their  taking 
a  fresh  hold  of  the  ground.  In  the  garden,  I  would 
rake  them  up  and  wheel  them  off.  At  the  present 
time  wre  have,  in  Northern  Vermont,  more  indications 
of  a  dry  than  a  wet  season,  having  had  no  soaking 
rain  for  the  past  three  weeks.  t.  h.  uoskixs. 

I  shall  run  the  cultivator  as  often  as  I  can  when  the 
land  is  in  suitable  condition  to  be  worked.  If  the  sea¬ 
son  is  wet,  I  may  cultivate  somewhat  deeper  than  I 
would  if  dry,  for  the  purpose  of  aerating  the  soil.  I 
think  the  presence  of  fresh  air  in  it  is  very  necessary 
for  vigorous  plant  growth.  In  a  wet  season  frequent 
cultivation  is  needed  to  keep  down  the  weeds,  but  even 
if  there  were  none  of  these,  I  think  the  best  results 
would  be  obtained  when  the  soil  is  stirred  after  every 
rain  sufficiently  heavy  to  wet  it.  m.  morse. 

In  a  dry  season  much  of  my  cultivating  is  done  to 
conserve  moisture  ;  in  a  wet  one,  the  problem  is  to 
keep  the  weeds  back.  I  practice  shallow  cultivation 
in  both  cases  and  aim  to  start  the  cultivator  as  soon 
as  the  ground  is  dry  enough  after  every  rain,  for  I 
cannot  tell  but  each  rain  may  be  the  last  for  quite  a 
long  period.  It  takes  only  a  few  days’  sun  and  wind 
to  turn  an  over-wet  clay  soil  into  an  asphalt  pave¬ 
ment.  The  only  safety  lies  in  accepting  each  rain  as 
the  final  one  of  the  season,  and  at  the  proper  time 
(before  a  crust  forms)  starting  the  cultivator.  Some¬ 
times  one  will  have  to  do  a  great  deal  of  hand  work 
in  a  wet  time.  This  is  the  theory  I  mean  to  work  on, 
but  it  is  not  at  all  certain  whether  I  shall  have  any¬ 
thing  to  cultivate.  I  was  ready  three  weeks  ago  to 
put  in  five  acres  of  potatoes,  but  have  not  been  able  to 
get  a  team  in  the  field  since,  although  the  wettest  por¬ 
tions  are  tile-drained.  It  has  rained  nearly  every  day. 


I  think  it  fortunate  that  I  did  not  succeed  in  planting 
before  the  rains  came,  for  the  few  who  did  report  a 
loss  of  from  one-half  to  three-fourths  of  their  seed. 
Is  it  not  probable  there  would  be  a  great  loss  of  ni¬ 
trates,  were  high-grade  fertilizers  in  the  ground 
during  such  floods,  when  there  are  no  roots  to  take 
up  plant  food  ?  c.  G.  wileiams. 

[We  think  so. — Eds.] 

The  Evaporated  Fruit  Industry. 

( Concluded .) 

Fruit  Growers  not  Discouraged. 

“  Do  you  hear  much  about  the  discouragement  of 
fruit  growers  in  the  Eastern,  Middle  and  Western 
States?  ” 

“  On  account  of  the  low  prices  of  evaporated  fruits 
the  complaint  comes  largely  from  the  dealers  and  the 
producers.  Particularly  during  the  past  few  years  the 
dealers  have  purchased  quite  heavily  in  the  beginning 
of  the  season,  having  made  large  contracts  in  antici¬ 
pation  of  a  good  market  and  fairly  remunerative  prices, 
but  they  were  disappointed.” 

“  Is  there  anything  new  in  regard  to  the  packages 
of  evaporated  apples  ?  ” 

“  There  seems  to  be  no  question  or  difference  of 
opinion  in  regard  to  the  boxes  now  employed.  The 
fruit  is  usually  packed  in  boxes  containing  50  pounds 
net.” 

“  What  kinds  of  fruits  are  most  profitable  at  the 
present  time  to  the  growers  ?  ” 

“  The  apple  is  the  leading  fruit.  What  its  future 
value  may  be  will  depend  largely  upon  the  extent  of 
the  production,  the  California  competition,  and  partic¬ 
ularly  the  outlets  abroad.  The  apple  is  a  staple  fruit, 
there  is  a  demand  for  it  throughout  the  entire  world, 
and  in  its  evaporated  form  it  is  more  satisfactory  for 
exportation  to  distant  countries  than  in  any  other 
form,  either  fresh  or  canned.  Evaporated  apples 
are  used  almost  entirely  for  culinary  purposes.  The 
article  that  is  used  in  France  for  making  cider  and 
cider  wine  is  the  so-called  chopped  apple,  the  apple 
being  simply  sliced  and  dried  without  paring  or  coring. 
There  is  a  large  demand  for  this  quality  of  fruit.  The 
business  was  commenced  in  1880  ;  about  10  barrels 
having  been  sent  to  France  by  way  of  introduction, 
and  since  then  the  demand  has  reached  about  40,()1)0 
barrels  per  year.  The  water  is  eliminated  on  this  side 
by  drying  and  added  to  the  fruit  in  the  process  of 
manufacture  on  the  pther.” 

“  Have  you  noticed  that  foreign  countries  have  en¬ 
deavored  to  rule  out  evaporated  apples  on  account  of 
certain  poisonous  matter  which  they  claim  the  fruit  is 
tainted  with  ?  ” 

“  Germany  has  practically  succeeded.  During  the 
past  48  hours  we  have  had  advices  of  the  seizure  of  a. 
number  of  parcels  by  the  police  authorities  at  Ham¬ 
burg  on  account  of  the  alleged  injurious  character  of 
the  fruit.  The  German  ports  may  be  said  to  be  prac¬ 
tically  closed  against  American  evaporated  apples. 
The  attention  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  been  called  to  the  matter  and  a  com¬ 
mission  has  been  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  looking 
closely  into  it,  and  as  soon  as  it  has  reported  our  con¬ 
suls  will  undoubtedly  be  advised  to  take  necessary 
action.  There  is  no  cause  in  fact  for  this  prejudice. 
Thousands  of  tons  of  such  fruit  have  been  used  for  30 
years  in  this  country  and  not  one  single  case  of  injury 
or  illness  has  been  reported.” 

“  Does  the  principal  objection  arise  from  the  use  of 
zinc  trays  upon  which  the  fruit  is  dried  ?” 

“  The  principal  objection  appears  to  be  the  presence 
of  a  minute  quantity  of  metallic  oxides,  sometimes 
called  zinc,  which  it  is  claimed  the  fruit  takes  up  if 
dried  on  galvanized  wire  trays.  Dr.  Lattimore,  of  the 
University  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  some  years  ago  made 
a  very  elaborate  report  upon  this  matter  to  the  Board 
of  Health  of  New  York  State,  in  which  he  claimed 
that  from  his  investigation  of  the  mode  of  manufac¬ 
ture  and  from  an  analysis  made,  he  found  nothing  that 
would  make  the  fruit  in  any  sense  injurious  to  human 
life  or  that  would  prevent  it  from  being  used  in  the 
widest  manner.” 

“  That  had  reference  to  the  process  of  evaporation 
on  galvanized  iron  trays.  Did  he  speak  of  the  bleach¬ 
ing  process,  as  to  whether  that  was  injurious  ?  ” 

“  Yes.  He  also  made  a  report  on  the  bleaching  pro¬ 
cess  to  the  eff edt  that  this  mode  of  treatment  affected  the 
fruit  in  no  wise  injuriously,  and  it  not  only  preserved 
the  quality,  but  prevented  for  a  much  longer  period 
the  development  of  any  insect  larvae  which  may  have 
been  in  the  fruit,  and  rendered  it  more  sightly  and 
palatable. 

Evaporation  Industry  in  Europe. 

“  You  have  visited  Europe  several  times  ?” 

“  Yes,  in  the  interest  of  our  business  and  the  fruit 
trade  ? ” 

“  What  can  you  say  as  to  the  condition  of  things 
over  there  ?  ” 

“  France  perhaps  shows  the  greatest  progress  in  the 
cultivation  of  fruit.  The  apple  crop  aggregates  annu¬ 


ally  about  100,000,000  francs,  or,  say,  §20,#00,000. 
Ninety-five  per  cent  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
cider,  and  only  a  small  quantity  of  apples  are  grown 
for  the  table.  The  varieties  there  are  largely  wild 
semi-cultivated,  and  they  aie  not  grown  in  regular 
orchards  such  as  are  found  here.” 

“  Can  they  compete  with  our  products?  ” 

“  I  think  not.  They  are  at  least  100  years  behind 
us.  The  orchards  get  little  or  no  attention  ;  the  varie¬ 
ties  are  not  particularly  cared  for  or  developed,  and, 
so  far  as  competition  is  concerned,  we  have  nothing  to 
fear  for  at  least  50  years,  if  not  more.” 

“  Are  their  imports  increasing  ?  ” 

“  The  imports  of  France  are  yearly  increasing. 
There  seems  to  be  a  better  and  larger  demand  for  our 
apple  products,  particularly  on  account  of  the  superior 
flavor  of  the  fruit,  ours  being  worth  more  and  held  in 
higher  favor  than  the  native  sorts.” 

“  What  can  you  say  that  would  be  encouraging  to 
our  fruit  growers  in  regard  to  the  evaporating  in¬ 
dustry  ?  ” 

“  It  seems  as  though  for  the  present  we  have  a  suffi¬ 
cient  acreage  devoted  to  apple  orchards.  There  is  a  bet¬ 
ter  demand  for  fine  pears,  cherries  and  some  varieties  of 
plums.  Small  fruits  should  be  mostly  sold  in  the  fresh 
state,  especially  red  and  black  raspberries  and  fine 
qualities  of  blackberries.” 

“  You  think  then  the  growers  should  confine  them¬ 
selves  more  especially  to  fresh  fruits  ?  ” 

“  Whenever  it  is  possible.  The  evaporator  should 
be  employed  to  utilize  the  surplus  product,  that  which 
cannot  be  easily  marketed.” 

“  Is  the  cherry  often  evaporated  ?  ” 

“Not  in  the  Northern  States.  The  currant  is  evap¬ 
orated,  but  only  in  moderate  quantities,  although  a 
good  demand  might  be  developed  for  it.  The  diffi¬ 
culty  has  been  that  the  price  of  the  currant  in  the 
fresh  state  has  been  so  high  as  to  prevent  its  being 
evaporated.” 

One  Great  Mistake. 

“Could  you  offer  anything  that  would  be  of  interest 
to  our  readers  ?  ” 

“  The  tendency  of  those  engaged  in  evaporating  for 
the  past  few  years  has  been  to  produce  inferior  grades, 
and  I  think  this  is  a  great  mistake.  Buyers  are  now 
reluctant  to  purchase  qualities  which  might  have  been 
considered  prime  and  merchantable  some  years  ago. 
The  consumer  demands  a  higher  grade  of  everything 
in  the  evaporated  fruit  line.  He  wants  better  varie¬ 
ties,  better  qualities,  and  he  wants  them  prepared  and 
preserved  in  the  best  possible  manner.  It  is  very 
difficult  to  find  a  market  at  any  price  for  fruit  that 
has  not  been  properly  cured  or  that  has  not  been  suffi¬ 
ciently  dried.” 

“  Then  the  fruit  grower  who  evaporates  his  product 
must  make  the  best  article  or  none  at  all  ?” 

“  His  chances  for  profit  are  much  better  if  he  makes 
a  superior  quality.  We  can  sell  in  Paris,  Hamburg 
and  London  to-day  a  fancy  grade  of  evaporated  apples 
at  7  }4  to  Scents  per  pound,  while  the  market  is  glutted 
with  prime  and  inferior  qualities  which  may  be  had  at 
from  4)4  to  5  cents.  There  is  a  scarcity  of  the  finer 
grades ;  in  fact,  we  cannot  supply  our  orders  for 
such.” 

“  Then  there  is  no  great  surplus  in  the  hands  of  the 
dealers  at  present  ?” 

“  The  entire  production  will  be  pretty  well  marketed 
before  the  close  of  the  year,  for  certainly  the  low 
prices  will  stimulate  large  consumption.” 

“  Then  the  present  depression  is  simply  temporary 
to  a  certain  degree  you  think  ?” 

“  The  present  lack  of  demand  arises  chiefly  from  the 
fact  that  a  large  quantity  of  fruit  was  preserved  in 
cans  by  the  housewives  of  the  country  owing  to  the 
surplus  of  fresh  fruit  and  to  the  extremely  low  prices 
of  sugar.  For  the  first  time  in  many  years  sugar  was 
at  a  price  that  induced  almost  every  person  who  grew 
or  who  could  buy  fresh  fruits,  to  preserve  them;  in  fact 
the  demand  was  so  great  that  the  supply  of  Mason  cans 
became  exhausted  before  the  season  was  half  ended. 
The  same  was  true  in  the  Western  States.  One  of  the 
largest  dealers  in  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  informed  me  during 
the  autumn  months  that  he  had  shipped  150  car-loads 
of  Mason  jars- — more  than  he  had  sold  during  the  prev¬ 
ious  five  years.” 

“I  can  easily  see  that  this  would  produce  a  very 
marked  result  on  the  evaporated  fruit.” 

“It  of  course  will  affect  it  only  for  a  short  time. 
Many  of  the  people  who  canned  er  preserved  fruit 
were  inexperienced  or  did  so  for  the  Yte-st  time  and  the 
result  was  anything  but  what  they  expected.  Besides, 
they  could  at  all  times  since  have  purchased'  fruit 
equally  good  in  the  ordinary  cans  for  less  money.” 

“  Do  you  consider  the  crop  last  year  was  a  very  large 
one  ?” 

“  The  crop  in  the  Eastern  States  was  much  larger 
thau  estimated  at  the  beginning  of  the  year ;  the 
supply  in  the  Western  States  was  not  very  large,  but 
the  facilities  for  gathering  and  harvesting  are  now  so 
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largely  increased  that  nothing  is  wasted,  and  the  re¬ 
sult  is  that  even  a  small  crop  at  the  present  time  is 
equal  to,  if  not  greater  than  a  good  crop  of  10  years 
ago.” 

“  And  still  you  think  the  consumption  will  increase 
with  the  production  ?” 

“  I  think  evaporated  apples  have  come  to  stay.  They 
are  staple  products,  the  value  of  which  will  be  largely 
regulated  by  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand.” 

“Yet  you  think  our  Eastern  fruit  growers  have 
strong  competitors  in  California  ?” 

“  Their  only  competitors  are  there  ;  but  the  fancy 
for  California  fruit  may  not  last  long  ;  in  fact,  the 
desire  for  certain  varieties  already  appears  to  be 
diminishing.” 

“Is  it  possible  that  in  time  fruits  there  may  be 
affected  by  the  same  diseases  that  harass  our  fruit 
trees  here  ?” 

“  The  conditions  are  so  different  that  there  is  not 
much  to  fear.  California  is  especially  favored  for  the 
growing  of  fruits,  perhaps  more  so  than  any  other 
place  in  the  world,  and  I  think  that  the  fungous  dis¬ 
eases  will  not  be  as  troublesome  in  that  section  on 
account  of  the  dry  climate  and  other  influences.” 

Oats  and  Peas  and  Sweet  Corn 
for  Cows. 

Here  is  the  way  I  care  for  the  cattle  at  the  Baker 
Homestead.  When  the  cows  are  first  turned  out  to 
pasture,  it  is  only  for  a  short  time  during  the  first  few 
days  and  their  hay  is  slightly  wet  with  brine  to  induce 
them  to  eat  as  much  as  possible  ;  the  grain  ration  is 
decreased  from  day  to  day  as  the  grass  improves,  and 
when  the  cows  are  safely  on  pasture  they  no  longer 
get  any  grain,  because  at  that  season  grass  is  at  its 
best  and  I  wish  to  clean  the  grain  from  their  systems, 
as  constant  grain  rations  soon  tell  on  them  and  they 
become  old  before  their  time. 

I  sow  as  early  as  the  ground  will  work  nicely,  on 
well  prepared  soil,  peas  and  oats.  When  using  the 
drill  I  sow  of  each  1)4  bushel  per  acre,  drilling  the 
oats  first  one  way  and  then  crossing  with  the  peas.  I 
weight  the  drill  teeth  slightly  when  drilling  the  latter 
to  get  them  deeper  in  the  ground. 

I  commence  to  cut  the  crop  for  the  cows  as  soon  as 
the  oats  have  headed  and  feed  in  the  lot  when  the 
ground  is  dry.  I  would  prefer  to  feed  in  the  stable, 
but  mine  is  not  convenient  fofr  getting  in  the  feed  from 
the  outside.  When  this  crop  is  too  hard  to  be  fed,  I 
turn  to  the  early-cut  meadow,  as  I  practice  the  four- 
years  course.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  pasture  the  meadow 
if  fodder  is  short,  supplementing  the  feed  with  bran 
and  a  little  coxm  meal ;  but  usually  my  early  sweet 
corn  is  ready  and  I  feed  ears  and  all.  This  year,  how¬ 
ever,  I  shall  pluck  the  ears  and  sell  them  to  a  newly 
established  canning  factory,  and  if  the  cows  do  not  keep 
up  the  usual  supply  of  butter,  I  shall  continue  the 
gi’ain  ration.  About  the  time  when  the  frost  comes  I 
cut  some  sweet  corn  and  tie  up  in  large  shocks  to  be 
fed  with  the  field  pumpkins  grown  with  the  corn. 

I  keep  the  cows  in  as  §oon  as  the  nights  turn  chilly 
and  do  not  let  them  out  in  cold  rains.  About  this  time 
I  measure  the  silo  to  see  how  many  tons  it  contains 
and  determine  how  many  cattle  to  feed  from  it  for  180 
days.  It  is  easy  to  tell  how  much  can  be  fed  per  day 
with  a  grain  ration,  to  each  cow  to  keep  her  up  to 
profitable  butter  prodxxction.  This  year  my  ensilage 
will  be  made  from  the  stalks  of  sweet  corn  from  which 
the  ears  have  been  picked  for  the  canning  factory,  and 
I  have  sowed  a  larger  acreage  of  oats  and  peas  to  make 
out  a  grain  ration.  It  is  butter  that  I  am  after  and  I 
cannot  afford  to  neglect  the  cows.  The  past  year  my 
herd  often  produced  276  pounds  of  butter  per  cow. 
Three  of  them  were  heifers  with  their  first  calves  and 
there  was  one  fai’row  cow.  I  have  lost  my  best 
thoroughbred  Jersey  and  one  grade  by  milk  fever, 
but  shall  continue  to  use  the  Babcock  test  and  this 
year  I  shall  find  out  the  best  ones ;  for  it  does  not  take 
any  more  time  to  milk  and  care  for  a  cow  that  will 
make  300  pounds  of  butter  in  a  year  than  for  one  that 
will  yield  only  125  pounds,  and  the  difference  of  175 
pounds  of  butter  at  25  cents  per  pound  is  what  I  am 

looking  after.  A.  D.  baker. 

*  *  # 

Paris-green  WitlLOut  Plaster. — T.  S.,  Perth,  N.  Y. — 
We  have  not  tried  the  “  Cyclone  Exterminating  Ma¬ 
chine  ”  and  cannot  speak  definitely  about  it.  It  is 
said  to  blow  the  Paris-green  directly  upon  the  plants 
so  evenly  and  in  such  small  quantities  that  they  are 
uninjured  while  enough  is  delivered  to  kill  the  insects. 
In  this  way,  it  is  said,  the  same  quantity  of  poison 
may  be  put  on  alone  that  is  used  with  a  barrel  of  plas¬ 
ter.  We  hope  to  test  the  machine  and  report.  In  the 
South  the  planters  apply  pure  Paris-green  to  the  cot¬ 
ton  plant,  dusting  it  on  from  a  muslin  bag — with  little 
or  no  injury  to  the  plant.  If  the  machine  can  deliver 
the  “green”  as  stated,  it  will  save  a  vast  amount  of 
mixing  and  handling. 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of  the 
writer  to  Insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question,  please  see  If  It  Is 
not  answered  In  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions 
at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 

Points  on  Melon  Culture. 

1.  Is  pinching  the  tips  of  the  runners  generally  prac¬ 
ticed  by  the  more  successful  growers  ?  If  so,  at  what 
time  is  the  pinching  done  ?  2.  Is  manuring  in  the 

hill,  or  broadcast,  or  both  found  most  satisfactory  ?  3. 
What  kind  of  soil  produces  the  finest  melons,  and  is 
very  rich  soil  desirable  ? 

A  Light  Soil  and  Hill  Manuring. 

The  best  soil  is  a  friable  loam  that  will  allow  heat 
to  penetrate  to  the  roots  of  the  melons,  and  receive 
water  freely  without  becoming  stiff.  A  very  rich  soil 
is  to  be  avoided  because  of  the  tendency  to  produce 
much  vine  and  flavorless  fruit.  Cultivation  does  not 
mean  the  planting  of  seed  and  gathering  of  fruit,  but 
an  intelligent  care  of  the  growing  plants.  A  liberal 
supply  of  nourishment  should  be  given  the  melon  vine 
when  young  to  induce  a  healthy  and  vigorous  growth, 
which  should  be  checked  at  the  time  for  maturing  the 
fruit.  Manuring  in  hills,  therefore,  1  have  found  pro- 
duces  the  best  results.  The  roots  of  the  melon  extend 
often  five  feet  from  the  stem,  and  if  they  continually 
find  rich  food,  the  vine  grows  luxuriantly  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  good  and  early  fruit.  This  excessive  growth 
of  vine  necessitates  pinching  the  tips  of  the  vines 
(although  I  do  not  find  it  generally  practiced)  in  order 
to  force  the  development  of  fruit.  The  practice  of 
pinching  does  not,  however,  accomplish  the  purpose  as 
successfully  as  does  the  manuring  in  hills.  The  truth 
of  this  statement  I  have  seen  strongly  supported  by 
my  experience  with  grape  vines,  having  grown  them 
on  rich  and  poor  soils  with  the  best  and  sweetest 
fruit  from  the  latter.  If  pinching  is  to  be  practiced  on 
the  melon  it  should  be  done  when  the  first  fruits  are 
as  large  as  apples,  taking  away  about  one  foot  of  the 
tip  of  the  vine.  [prop.]  geo.  c.  butz. 

1.  Pinching  is  not  practiced  to  any  extent,  even  in 
gardens.  2.  Manuring  in  the  hill  is  quite  generally 
done,  though  when  fertilizers  are  used  broadcasting  is 
more  general.  3.  Melons  are  planted  on  very  light, 
sandy  soil — usually  the  poorest.  N.  iiallock. 

1.  I  have  not  practiced  pinching  the  tips  of  runners 
and  do  not  think  the  practice  is  general  among  success¬ 
ful  growers  in  this  section.  2.  We  always  compost 
in  the  hill,  though  we  generally  broadcast  both  manure 
and  fertilizer  in  addition.  3.  A  deep  sandy  loam  is  our 
most  favorable  soil  for  melons.  A  naturally  rich  soil 
is  liable  to  be  too  heavy.  e.  b.  yoorhees. 

1.  No ;  although  it  seems  to  be  beneficial  in  some 
seasons  when  a  too  rampant  growth  is  made.  After 
the  third  or  fourth  fruit-bearing  blossom.  2.  Both.  3. 
A  light,  sandy  loam.  Yes.  w.  F.  bird. 


Cost  of  a  Bushel  of  Barley. 

F.  H.  II.,  Hillsboro,  Colo.— In  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  May 
14,  page  326,  extracts  from  Bulletin  15  of  Ames,  la., 
Experiment  Station  are  given,  in  which  the  statement 
is  made  that  it  costs  11  cents  to  grow  a  bushel  of  bar¬ 
ley.  If  the  itemized  account  of  the  cost  of  that  barley 
crop  is  given  in  the  bulletin,  together  with  its  general 
treatment  in  planting  and  harvesting,  I’m  sure  The 
Rural  x’eaders  would  be  grateful  for  its  reproduction 
in  the  paper,  for  to  know  how  to  produce  a  bushel  of 
barley  for  1 1  cents  or  20  cents,  I  would  consider  worth 
a  small  fortune,  even  out  here  in  Colorado,  where 
farm  products  are  comparatively  low. 

Ans. — The  statement  as  it  appears  in  the  bulletin 
follows : 

The  field  of  barley  was  a  level  plat  of  upland.  The 
soil  was  a  sandy  loam.  The  plat  had  been  fall  plowed. 
Following  is  the  table  of  labor  expense  : 

Plowing,  20  hours,  at  23  cents  per  hour .  $4.00 

Cultivating,  hours,  at  23  cents  per  hour .  2.01 

Harrowing,  8‘4  hours,  at  23  cents  per  hour .  1.95 

Sowing,  4  hours,  at  23  cents  per  hour . 92 

Cutting,  5  hours,  at  30  cents  per  hour .  1.50 

Shocking,  16*4  hours,  at  15  cents  per  hour .  2.47 

Stacking,  30  hours,  at  15  cents  per  hour .  4.50 

Thrashing,  18>4  hours,  at  15  cents  per  hour .  2.77 

Thrashing,  250  bushels,  at  3  cents  per  bushel .  7.50 

Total .  $28.22 

Following  are  the  proceeds  of  the  crop : 

250  bushels  barley,  at  60  cents  per  bushel . $150.00 

4  tons  of  straw,  estimated .  16.00 

Total .  $166.00 

Any  practical  farmer  will  observe  that  there  is  too 
much  time  involved  in  the  items  of  shocking  and  stack¬ 
ing.  This  extra  expense  is  due  to  a  mistake  of  the 
man  operating  the  binder.  The  barley  was  slightly 
green  when  cut,  and  the  operator  made  the  sheaves 
so  large  that  the  shocks  had  to  be  handled  over  sev¬ 
eral  times  to  effect  the  proper  curing  of  the  straw. 


The  gross  proceeds  of  the  crop  were .  $166. GO 

Cost  of  labor .  28.22 

Net  proceeds . $137.78 


Cost  of  labor  per  bushel,  11.2  cents;  the  variety  of 
barley  sown,  Manshury.  This  variety  takes  more 


kindly  to  our  soil  and  climate  than  any  that  we  have 
sown,  and  has  proved,  for  us,  a  profitable  crop. 

Growing1  Peas  Out  of  Season. 

W.  M.  R.,  Madison  County,  N.  Y. — I  am  gaining  al 
the  information  possible  in  relation  to  raising  and 
shipping  green  peas  to  the  New  York  market  during 
August  and  early  September.  I  expect  to  sow  Cham¬ 
pions  two  feet  apart  in  rows  ;  shall  1  use  commercial 
manures?  Is  much  ammonia  needed  to  make  a  good 
stand  and  crop  ?  At  what  time  in  the  above  months 
should  they  reach  market  ?  I  am  told  to  ship  in  half¬ 
barrel  truck  baskets.  What  are  they  ?  I  have  in  mind 
to  ship  in  one-third  bushel  peach  baskets,  using  gauze 
covers  ? 

Ans. — For  peas  we  should  use  a  fertilizer  rather  low 
in  ammonia  ;  say  four  per  cent ;  high  in  potash  and 
phosphoric  acid,  say  10  per  cent  and  12  per  cent 
respectively.  We  have  never  been  able  to  grow  late 
peas  successfully.  They  rot  and  mildew  so  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  perfect  the  crop.  The  last  of 
August  would  probably  be  the  best  season  to  sell  them. 
It  is  possible  that  you  can  carry  the  peas  through  the 
season  by  using  the  ammoniacal  copper  solution  on  the 
vines.  It  is  certainly  worth  trying.  The  most  popular 
package  for  shipping  peas  in  is  the  half  barrel  or  third 
bari-el  “truck  basket.”  It  is  made  just  as  a  cheap 
peach  basket  is  made,  only  taller  and  larger.  It  is 
used  lai’gely  for  shipping  string  ]>eans  and  other  com¬ 
modities  which  are  not  very  heavy.  The  articles  can 
be  bought  (half  barrel)  for  about  $13  per  hundred, 
with  cartage  added  for  small  lots,  and  500  or  more  at 
that  price  f.  o.  b. 

Wants  “He”  Asparagus  Plants. 

L.  M.  Y.,  Orient,  N.  Y. — Wishing  to  set  out  an  acre 
of  asparagus  this  spring  I  wrote  last  summer  to  sev¬ 
eral  men  who  grow  plants,  offering  to  pay  them  for 
their  trouble  if  they  would  destroy  the  females  during 
the  summer.  They  all  said  my  request  was  nonsensical, 
and  that  since  the  first  year  the  plants  bear  no  seed- 
balls,  I  must  get  two-year-old  plants  if  I  wished  them 
to  make  such  a  selection.  Moi’eover,  they  declared 
that  good  year-old  plants  are  better  than  two-year-olds, 
so  I  gave  up  the  project ;  but  I  have  received  a  good 
many  more  than  I  deeded,  and  have  buried  the  sur¬ 
plus  in  a  trench,  and  can  fill  in  this  summer.  I  have 
also  sowed  some  seed  myself  this  spring,  and  the 
plants  have  come  up  thickly.  Do  they  blossom  the  first 
year  ?  If  so,  would  it  be  advisable  to  delay  thinning 
till  they  do,  so  as  to  leave  the  males.  Most  growers 
do  not  thin  at  all  ;  but  I  want  good  plants,  and  am 
undecided  whether  to  thin  now  or  wait. 

Ans. — Yearling  plants  do  sometimes  bloom — not 
generally.  The  best  way  to  secure  a  male  plantation 
is  to  wait  until  the  plants  bloom,  and  then  destroy 
the  females. 

A  Succession  of  Green  Crops. 

T.  II.  L.,  Falmouth,  Mass. — I  have  a  meadow  in  grass ; 
will  it  do  (in  the  line  of  chemicals  and  clover)  after 
cutting  the  grass — say  on  June  25 — to  turn  it  over,  sow 
Hungarian  Grass  or  millet,  cut  the  crop  at  the  proper 
time,  turn  it  over  again  and  sow  clover?  Will  the 
clover  stand  the  winter  and  grow  enough  the  follow¬ 
ing  spring  to  be  turned  under  for  corn  by  May  25  ?  Or 
would  winter  rye  be  better  for  a  green  crop,  to  be 
turned  under,  using  at  the  first  plowing  about  800 
pounds  of  Pacific  guano  to  the  acre  ? 

Ans. — It  will  not  do  to  sow  the  clover  in  the  fall. 
The  rye,  if  well  seeded,  will  give  a  good  green  crop  for 
the  coi-n,  but  we  should  use  with  it  at  least  400  pounds 
of  a  high-grade  fertilizer  unless  the  ground  is  very 
strong. 

What  Is  the  Price  of  Milk  P 

A.  B.,  Meshappen,  Pa. — It  is  stated  on  page  325  of 
The  Rural  that  the  Exchange  price  of  milk  is  2% 
cents  per  quart,  net.  We  get  only  two  cents,  and  after 
May  16,  we  will  get  only  1)4  cent.  We  are  on  the  line 
of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad,  about  220  miles  from 
New  York,  and  the  freight  on  a  can  of  milk  is  32  cents, 
the  same  as  from  all  other  stations. 

Ans. — The  quotations  given  in  The  Rural  are  en¬ 
tirely  correct.  You  are  selling  your  milk  at  half  a 
cent  per  quart  under  the  market  price.  On  May  16, 
the  price  was  reduced  to  two  cents  by  the  Exchange. 
If  your  contract  called  for  Exchange  or  market  price, 
you  can  compel  the  dealer,  if  he  is  responsible,  to  pay 
you  the  balance.  You  should  receive  two  cents  from 
May  16. 

Miscellaneous. 

Detasseling  Corn — G.  W.  McC.,  Illinois  Experiment 
Station. — Experiments  with  removing  the  tassels  from 
corn  have  been  tried  at  the  Wisconsin  Station,  and 
also  at  the  Michigan  Agricultural  College. 

Several  Subscribers. — The  “precipitated  phosphate” 
mentioned  by  Prof.  E.  B.  Voorhees  week  before  last,  is 
a  waste  product  in  glue  manufacture.  It  is  a  white 
powder  which  has  been  precipitated  from  solution  by 
the  addition  of  lime.  It  is  a  cheap  source  of  phos¬ 
phoric  acid,  but  its  production  is  limited  and  it  is  not 
for  sale  on  the  general  market. 
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The  R.  N.-Y.  and  Its  Experiment  Work. 

C.  L.  Ingersoll,  Nebraska  Experi¬ 
ment  Station. — I  am  glad  to  see  the  edi¬ 
tor  of  The  Rural  speak  as  he  has  done 
in  a  late  issue  in  referenee  to  the  work  of 
his  paper  in  years  past,  when  touching 
up  the  editor  of  Agricultural  Science. 
In  1877-’78-’9  1  was  working  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  The  Rural  New-Yorker  in 
wheat  cross-fertilization  and  experi¬ 
ments,  when  1  held  the  chair  of  agricul¬ 
ture  in  the  Michigan  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege,  and  I  have  an  old  love  for  the  paper 
and  its  work.  I  read  it  when  a  small  boy 
in  1850,  when  it  was  a  regular  visitor  to 
my  father’s  family  as  Moore’s  Rural 
New-Yorker,  published  at  Rochester, 
N.  Y.  I  remember  well  when  the  office 
was  first  opened  in  New  York  city,  and 
the  prediction  of  several  that  it  would 
never  amount  to  much  after  its  removal 
entirely  to  the  city — a  prediction  that/ 
has  never  been  verified.  The  paper  and 
its  experiments  have  been  very  valuable, 
not  only  to  the  immediate  readers,  but  to 
all  those  who  have  read  the  results  at¬ 
tained  as  they  have  been  published  in 
other  papers  and  magazines.  The  power 
of  such  work  is  never  fully  appreciated 
or  even  estimated  by  men  in  general  at 
the  time  ;  it  takes  a  retrospect  through 
a  series  of  years  to  appreciate  it  fully  in 
all  its  relations  and  bearings. 

[R.  N.-Y. — Prof.  Ingersoll  lately  re¬ 
signed  his  position  as  President  of  the 
Colorado  Agricultural  College  to  accept 
the  chair  of  Agriculture  in  the  University 
of  Nebraska  Experiment  Station.  He  is 
a  graduate  of  the  Michigan  Agricultural 
College,  and  was  there  Proiessor  of  Agri¬ 
culture  for  a  number  of  years,  llis  resig¬ 
nation  from  that  college  was  a  loss  to 
Michigan  keenly  felt  at  the  time.] 

Let  Personal  Property  Protect  Itself. 

Chas.  R.  Reach,  Walworth  County, 
Wis. — I  was  much  interested  in  the  dis¬ 
cussion  on  taxation  of  personal  property 
in  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  March  12,  which  grew 
out  of  McCabe’s  letter  on  taxing  the 
horse  Maxim,  lately  imported  from  New 
Zealand. 

There  is  one  point  that  I  deem  import¬ 
ant,  that  seemed  to  have  been  overlooked 
in  that  discussion,  viz.,  that  the  owners 
of  personal  property  have  more  fi'equent 
occasion  to  ask  the  aid  and  protection  of 
the  law  than  the  owners  of  real  estate, 
and  therefore  the  relative  cost  to  society 
in  defending  such  property  is  much 
greater.  I  think  1  may  safely  say  that 
of  the  money  we  pay  in  taxes  for  the 
protection  of  property,  three-quarters,  if 
not  nine-tenths,  is  used  in  protecting 
personal  property.  Instead,  then,  of  per¬ 
sonal  property  being  exempt  from  taxa¬ 
tion,  it  would  be  more  reasonable  that  it 
should  be  taxed  for  its  own  protection, 
and  the  same  rule  should  apply  to  real 
estate.  The  farmers  have  no  just  cause 
of  complaint,  and  they  do  not  complain 
that  their  property  is  assessed  at  too  high 
a  value,  and  the  idea  that  any  farmer 
will  be  deterred  from  owning  improved 
stock  for  fear  of  over-taxation,  is  a  mere 
whim  of  the  fancy.  Rut  they  have  just 
grounds  of  complaint  because  a  large 
amount  of  certain  kinds  of  property  is 
assessed  at  too  low  a  figure,  or  escapes 
entirely,  and  so  throws  an  undue  burden 
upon  them.  The  President  of  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Equal  Tax  League  estimates  the 
amount  of  chattel  property  in  Massachu¬ 
setts  that  escapes  taxation  at  $2,000,000,- 
000.  He  says  further :  “If  this  amount 
be  lowered  to  $1,200,000,000,  and  were  it 
assessed  and  paid  taxes  in  the  same  pro¬ 
portion  as  that  which  now  pays  taxes, 
the  extra  sum  realized  would  amount  to 
more  than  the  annual  accumulated 
wealth  realized  from  farming  by  all  the 
farmers  in  the  State.”  A  Rostonian 
died  not  long  since  whose  estate  showed 


that  he  had  dodged  the  average  tax  of 
5,000  tax-payers. 

A  writer  in  the  Prairie  Farmer  claims 
that  in  the  State  of  Illinois  there  are  214 
corporations,  with  $150,000,000  of  paid-up 
capital,  that  are  assessed  on  the  average 
less  than  five  per  cent  on  their  capital 
stock,  while  farm  lands  are  assessed  at 
one-third  of  their  full  value ;  and  that 
when  the  value  of  the  farms  of  that  State 
amounted  to  75  per  cent  of  its  property, 
they  paid  80  per  cent  of  the  tax,  but  now, 
when  the  farm  lands  constitute  but  24 
per  cent  of  the  property  of  the  State,  they 
pay  85  per  cent  of  the  tax. 

The  truth  is,  if  the  burden  of  taxation 
were  shared  equally  by  all  the  property 
in  the  country,  it  would  be  so  light  as  to 
be  scarcely  felt ;  but,  under  the  abuse  of 
our  present  system  of  taxation,  the  bur¬ 
den  falls  most  heavily  upon  the  kind  of 
property  that  requires  the  least  expendi¬ 
ture  of  money  for  its  protection,  and  that 
kind  of  property  which  most  frequently 
invokes  the  protection  of  society  through 
law  seeks  to  escape,  and  does  escape,  by 
paying  a  bare  pittance  of  what  is  justly 
due  from  it. 

Lengthen  the  Political  Terms. 

“  Steve,”  Chautauqua  Co.,  N.  Y. — On 
page  40  of  The  R.  N.-Y.,  the  editors  say: 
“We  would  like  to  see  the  politics  of  this 
country  run  for  the  next  10  years  as  a 
man  would  conduct  an  honorable  busi¬ 
ness.”  A  Buffalo  daily  recently  remarked, 
“  Politics  and  the  grip,  two  of  the  great¬ 
est  evils  which  at  present  rest  upon  this 
country.”  A  writer  in  the  Century,  (then 
Scribner's  Magazine)  on  June  1880,  said  : 
“  Politics  can  never  be  purified  in  this 
country  until  there  is  a  reform  in  the 
civil  service,  until  office  ceases  to  be  the 
reward  of  party  service.”  Who  doesn’t 
remember  Senator  Ingall’s  cynical  re¬ 
mark  that  purity  in  polities  is  an  iri¬ 
descent  dream  ?” 

After  12  years  of  reform  effort  the  cry 
for  relief  continues  to  be  heard  in  the 
land.  1  offer  the  following  suggestions. 
Discontinue  yearly  political  revolutions 
called  elections.  Stop  casting  impurities 
into  a  stream  all  wish  to  be  made  clear. 
Amend  the  Constitution  so  that  another 
election  will  not  occur  in  10  years;  give 
the  people  a  rest  and  grant  time  for 
“honorable”  methods  to  take  root, 
business  principles  cannot  be  practiced 
in  an  occupation  that  is  not  based  upon 
some  degree  of  permanency.  We  have 
the  lesson  before  us  continually  if  we 
would  but  heed  it.  The  natural  law 
of  the  vegetable  world  is  stability,  con¬ 
sistent  with  life  periods  and  uses.  If  the 
orchatdist  digs  out  and  replants  every 
new  moon,  will  the  tree  thrive,  will  the 
orchard  prosper  ?  Throw  men  out  of 
business  positions  once  in  12  months,  re¬ 
place  them  with  new  and  undisciplined 
men,  will  the  business  be  conducted  eco¬ 
nomically  and  efficiently  V  Continue  to 
permit  the  duration  of  official  life  to  de¬ 
pend  upon  the  caprice  of  the  convention 
“  boss,”  and  will  not  the  officer  neglect 
the  office  and  follow  his  master?  Fidelity 
to  leadership  at  the  primary,  and  at  the 
convention,  is  the  gospel  of  debased  poli¬ 
tics.  Strike  down  the  oft-recurrent  elec¬ 
tion,  and  the  power  of  the  “  boss  ”  will 
vanish,  and  the  official  can  live  without 
fear  of  being  shot  into  the  air  by  a  ring 
catapult.  Then  the  duties  of  the  office 
will  have  become  thoroughly  familiar ; 
extravagance  and  bad  service  can  be 
eliminated  and  business  usages  will 
apply. 

I  do  not  believe  that  civil  service  or 
any  other  simi’ar  device  will  straighten 
crooked  politics.  We  shall  be  compelled 
to  apply  the  knife  at  the  bottom  of  the 
ulcer.  There  is  nothing  offensive  in 
“  office  being  the  reward  of  party  ser¬ 
vice”  where  the  object  is  the  public  good. 
Premiums  for  energy  and  activity  are 
constantly  offered  in  all  lines  of  trade. 
It  is  the  frequency  of  offering  “  ihe  re¬ 
ward,”  the  perversion  of  activity,  the 
misapplication  of  energy  and  the  result¬ 
ant  contention  between  the  besieger  and 
the  besieged,  that  foster  impurities.  A 


man  becomes  a  political  acrobat  as  the 
logical  sequence  of  the  system,  and  the 
successful  acrobat  must  become  inured 
to  violent  political  athletics.  The  last 
campaign  has  furnished  the  evidence  of 
this.  So  long  as  the  king  annually  pitches 
political  prizes  into  the  arena,  violence 
and  disreputable  strife  will  attend  upon 
the  election  contest.  Will  any  member  of 
thei  readers,  thinking  men  that  they  are, 
give  a  valid  (not  political)  reason  why 
the  term  of  office  of  governor  of  this 
State  should  not  be  the  same  as  that  of 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court?  I  will 
quote  one  reason  why  this  and  all  re¬ 
forms  are  very  slow  as  declared  in  1776 
by  representatives  of  the  original  13,  as 
follows:  *•  Experience  hath  shown  that 
mankind  are  more  disposed  to  suffer, 
while  evils  are  sufferable,  than  to  right 
themselves  by  abolishing  the  forms  >to 
which  they  are  accustomed.” 


Spice. 


Of  the  newer  sorts  of  strawberries 
tried  by  E.  S.  Golf  of  the  Wisconsin  Sta¬ 
tion,  Warfield  yielded  the  most  and  con¬ 
tinued  in  bearing  as  long  as  any  other. 
The  latest  kind  was  the  Eureka  which 
gave  its  first  picking  June  22,  and  its 
largest  picking  July  1.  The  Van  Deman 
continued  in  bearing  an  entire  month, 
the  berries  of  good  quality,  fair  size  and 
the  flowers  perfect.  Shuster’s  Gem 
yielded  fine  berries  of  inferior  quality. 
The  fruit  of  Gen.  Putnam  is  soft  and 
pale  in  color.  Gov.  Hoard  did  not  meet 

expectations . 

Prof.  Goff’s  experiments  through  six 
seasons  with  seed  from  ripe  and  unripe 
tomatoes  seem  to  prove  that  immature 
seed  reduces  the  growth  (size)  of  the 
plant  but  increases  its  fruitfulness. 
The  foliage  and  stems  of  10  plants  grown 
the  past  season  from  the  ripe  seed,  from 
which  the  fruit  had  all  been  picked, 
( Continued  on  next  page.) 


Ik  you  name  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  our  advertisers  you 
may  be  pretty  sure  of  prompt  replies  and  rlgh 
treatment. 


Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Is  carefully  prepared  from  Sarsaparilla,  Dande¬ 
lion,  Mandrake,  Dock,  l’ipsissewa,  Juniper  Ber¬ 
ries,  and  other  well-known  and  valuable  vegeta- 
ble  remedies,  by  a  peculiar  combination,  propor¬ 
tion  and  process,  giving  to  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 
curative  power  not  possessed  by  other  medicines. 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Is  the  best  blood  purifier.  It  cures  Scrofula, 
Salt  Rheum,  Boils,  Pimples,  all  Humors,  Dyspep¬ 
sia,  Biliousnes?,  Sick  Headache,  Indigestion, 
General  Debility,  Catarrh,  Rheumatism,  Kidney 
and  Liver  complaints,  overcomes  that  tired  feel¬ 
ing,  creates  an  appetite,  strengthens  the  nerves. 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  is  sold  by  all  druggists. 
Prepared  by  C.  I.  HOOD  &  CO.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

!00  Doses  One  Dollar 


EveryM°tHER 

Should  Have  it  in  The  Ilonse. 

Dropped  on  Sugar,  Children  Dove 
to  take  Johnson’s  Anodyne  Liniment  for  Croup.Colds, 
Sore  Throat,  Tonsilitis,  Colic,  Cramps  and  Pains.  Re¬ 
lieves  all  Summer  Complaints,  Cuts  and  Bruises  like 
magic.  Sold  every  where.  Price  85c.  by  mail;  6  bottles 
Express  paid,  $8.  L  S.  J  OHNSON  &  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 


—  THE 


ENSILAGE  AND- 
FODDER 

AND 


CARRIERS 

Are  the  Best. 

Lanre  and  Complete  lin< 
of  Machines  adapted  t< 
all  uses.  1802  Catalogtu 
embraces  Treatise  on  Kt 
silage  and  Plans  for  Site. 

THE  SILVER  MFG.  CO., 


OHIO. 


WT  A  to  sell  or  exchange,  98  acres, 

»»  xl  1  I— i  VJ  30  improved  and  fenced; 
2,000  cords  wood,  3,000  Grapes,  200  Fruit-Trees,  Dwel¬ 
ling,  (i  rooms,  Stable,  (i  stalls.  All  buildings  iu  good 
order.  Seven  miles  from  Manchester,  one-half  mile 
from  Providence  ehurc-h.  Also,  two  large  lots  In 
Ashland,  adjoining  W.  C.  Smith’s.  Will  exchange  for 
Farm  iu  Maryland  on  or  near  UR.  station.  Popula¬ 
tion  of  Richmond  and  Manchester,  100,000.  Price, 
So, 000.  Two  lots  in  Ashland,  212x225,  very  near  col¬ 
lege,  200  students.  Price,  $1,000.  Address 
J.  B.  Jones,  o.wner,  100  Indiana  Ave., Washington,  D.C 


GENUINE  PHILADELPHIA 

Lawn  Mower. 


HAND  SIZES  10  TO  20  INCHES. 
DOTH  OPEN  AND  SOLID  CYLINDERS. 
PONY  AND  HORSE  30  AND  36  INCHES. 
LAWN  SWEEPERS  and  GRASS  EDGERS. 

GRAHAM,  EMLEN  &  PASSMORE, 

631  Market  St.,  Philadelphia,  Penn. 


SAYS  THE 


WEED  SLAYIR. 


Best  Hand-Cul¬ 
tivator  known. 


Price,  1*2.00 


Except  Pacific  States. 


THE  WEEDS  MUST  GO 


Equal  to  five  boes.  saves  two-thirds  finger-weeding 
in  onions,  etc.  Unequaled  for  strawberry-runners, 
cuts  seven  inches  wide,  any  depth;  adjustable  in 
height;  light  and  strong. 

READ.— Pavs  for  Itself  every  day.— RURAL  New- 
Yorkkh.  Lightest  and  best  we  know  of.— L.  B.  Taft, 
H.  S.  Professor  Mich.  Agr.  College,  Lansing.  Mlcb. 
Excels  all  others  for  our  gravel  walks  and  driveways. 
— Brockpoht  Cemetry  Association,  Brockport, 
New  York. 

Sold  bv  dealers— purchased  for  you  by  anv  express 
agent,  or  forwarded  by  us  on  receipt  of  prices  as  above 


ANCHOR  FENCE  POST. 


Is  the  easiest  set,  most  indis- 
tructable,  and  only  practical  Iron 
post  made,  for  all  kinds  of  wire  and 
metal  fencing,  for  farm,  stockyards 
or  ornamental  purposes.  Circular  on  application. 


ANCHOR  POST  CO.,  59  D.  W.  42d  St.,N.Y. 


60  MINUTES  IN  AN  HOUR. 

24  HOURS  IN  A  DAY. 

1  440  minutes  and  not  one  lost.  With  three  sets  of 
men  working  four-hour  shifts,  we  turn  out  ten  miles 
of  complete  fence  every  day,  and  still  the  demand 
exceeds  the  supply.  Farmers  know  a  good  fence. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO., 
Adrian,  Mich. 


SPOKANE. 

Surrounding  Spokane  is  the  richest 
farming  country  in  the  world.  Great  in¬ 
ducements  for  dairying,  gardening,  fruit 
growing,  stock-raising,  hay-growing  and 
general  farming.  Land  purchased  at 
the  present  prices  will  double  in  value 
within  three  years.  Excellent  markets. 
We  want  intelligent  young  men  with 
some  capital.  Only  six  to  eight  weeks  of 
winter ;  no  blizzards,  no  cyclones,  no 
floods.  You  can  reach  Spokane  from  the 
East  by  tlie  Great  Northern,  Northern 
Pacific,  Union  Pacific,  or  the  Canadian 
Pacific  railroad. 

For  further  information  address 

CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE, 

SPOKANE,  WASHINGTON. 


8AM’L  B.  WOODS,  LEWIS  D.  AYLETT 

Mayor  City  of  Charlottes-  Formerly  Treasurer 

vllle.  Va.  Commissioner  Georgia  Pacific  R.R. 

of  Virginia.  VIRGINIA, 
ALBEMARLE  COUNTY. 

The  great  fruit,  grain  and  stock  raising  section  of 
the  State.  Winters  mild  and  short.  Scenery  beautiful. 
Health  fine.  Near  the  great  markets.  Educational 
advantages  unsurpassed. 

Land  Good  I  Prices  Cheap  I  Taxes  Low  ! 
Farms  and  City  property  for  sale.  Write  to 

WOODS  dk  AYLETT,  Charlottesville,  Va. 


CLAREMONT  Land  Association,  g„?ryr<“onva. 

Offers  600  choice  farms;  3,000  handsome  towri 
lots  on  James  River,  with  terms  to  suit  purchaser* 
Free  circular. 


u/ci  |  supplies.^::" 

Wind&Steam  Mach'y.  Encyclopedia  26c. 

■  "  "The  American  Well  Work*,  Aurora,  III. 

IX-13 S. Canal St,, CHICAGO, ILL.  I 
Rim  dall&s,  Texas.  ( 


Brautoh  daunt 
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What  Others  Say. 

( Continued .) 

weighed  on  September  21,  149  pounds; 
while  the  same  number  from  the  imma¬ 
ture  seed  weighed  but  653 4  pounds. 
These  10  plants  from  the  ripe  seed  had 
matured  up  to  September  19,  1,298  fruits, 
weighing  57,127.2  grammes,  while  the  10 
plants  from  the  unripe  seed  had  matured 
at  the  same  time,  2.519  fruits,  weighing 
102,376.6  grammes . 

The  above  are  not  the  only  important 
differences.  The  seed  increases  in  weight 
with  the  immature  fruit;  the  plant  from 
immature  seed  grows  more  decumbent; 
the  foliage  is  a  lighter  green;  the  ger- 
minative  power  of  the  unripe  seed  is  low. 

Thebe  seems  no  question  about  the 
good  effects  of  the  Bordeaux  mixture 
on  potato  vines.  The  Vermont  Station 
says  :  “  Providing  we  can  keep  the  tops 

alive  three  or  four  weeks  longer  in  the 
fall,  we  may  increase  the  yield  over  25 
per  cent  to  say  nothing  about  prevention 
of  rot  or  improvement  of  the  quality  of 
the  tubers  due  to  thorough  ripening" - 

The  simplest  method  is  to  dissolve 
about  six  pounds  of  blue  vitriol  (sulphate 
of  copper)  in  a  clean  wooden  vessel  and 
slake  four  pounds  of  fresh  lime  in  another, 
adding  enough  water  to  make  a  thin 
wash.  Then  strain  this  into  the  copper 
solution  through  a  sieve  tine  enough  to 
remove  all  sediment.  Add  enough  water 
to  make  from  30  to  50  gallons  in  all . 

For  test  plots  or  small  plots  of  pota¬ 
toes,  we  would  advise  the  following  : 
Half  a  pound  of  copper  sulphate  ;  one- 
third  of  a  p  mnd  of  lime  ;  four  gallons  of 
water . 

The  Vermont  Station  says  that  from 
12  to  24  pounds  of  blue  vitriol  should  be 
used  to  an  acre,  depending  upon  the  size 
of  the  vines  and  whether  the  disease  has 
or  has  not  manifested  itself . 

The  mixture  may  be  applied  best  and 
most  economically  by  means  of  a  force- 
pump  mounted  on  a  barrel.  This  barrel 
may  be  carried  in  a  wagon  as  in  spraying 
an  orchard  or,  better,  in  a  two-wheeled 
cart  with  the  wheels  set  at  such  a  dis¬ 
tance  as  to  straddle  two  rows  when  the 
horse  walks  between  them.  The  injury 
to  vines  from  driving  through  the  field  in 
this  way  is  very  slight.  About  an  acre 
per  hour  can  be  sprayed  with  sucn  a 
pump  provided  with  one  hose  and  nozzle. 
Pumps  with  two  or  more  hose  and  nozzles 
are  made — they  are  a  little  more  expen¬ 
sive,  but  the  field  can  be  covered  more 
rapidly.  In  all  cases  the  pump  should 
have  brass  fittings  and  should  have  some 
provision  for  keeping  the  mixture  stirred 
in  the  barrel.  Most  manufacturers  of 
spraying  pumps  now  offer  also  a  small 
‘•Knapsack”  sprayer.  The  Vermont 
Station  has  used  the  knapsack  form  of 
sprayer  and  likes  it  for  small  fields.  It 
costs  as  much  as  the  barrel  pump,  how¬ 
ever,  and  requires  more  man  labor.  From 
two  to  four  acres  per  day  can  be  sprayed 
with  a  good  knapsack  pump . 

But  there  is  a  great  difference  in  the 
different  forms  of  knapsack  pumps  upon 
the  market,  some  being  very  good  and 
others  liable  to  give  much  trouble  by 
getting  out  of  repair . 

Use  the  Vermorel  nozzle.  It  is  easily 
and  quickly  cleaned  when  it  gets  clogged 
«P . 

While  the  spraying  pump  is  the  best 
and  most  economical  means  of  applying 
the  mixture  no  one  should  be  kept  from 
using  the  remedy  because  of  not  having 
such  a  pump.  Very  good  results  have 
been  obtained  where  the  mixture  was 
applied  with  a  common  sprinkling-can. 
Some  potato  growers  who  have  tried  it 
have  spoken  favorably  of  the  knapsack 
form  of  sprinkler  frequently  used  for 
applying  Paris-green  in  water,  it  being 
reported  that  three  acres  per  day  can  be 
sprayed  with  this . 

It  will  be  found  safe  to  give  the  first 
spraying- early  in  July  and  to  repeat  every 
two  weeks.  The  R.  N.-Y.  sees  no  harm 
in  using  the  dilute  Bordeaux  with  Paris- 


green  the  first  time  it  may  be  necessary  to 
spray  for  the  potato  beetle . 

President  Massart  is  a  variety  of  the 
common  lilac  and  bears  large  panicles  of 
flowers  of  reddish-purple  color,  red  in  the 
bud.  Lemoine’s  double-flowered  lilac 
bears  flowers  with  what  may  be  called  a 
double  tube,  so  that  there  are  eight  petals 
instead  of  four — the  color  being  of  the  ordi¬ 
nary  lilac.  Jacques  Calot  bears  unusually 
large  flowers  of  a  pink  or  reddish-lilac 
color.  The  above  plants  were  from  Ell- 
wanger  &  Barry.  The  Prince  of  Wales 
(purple)  Princess  Alexandria  (white) 
and  Albert  the  Good,  also  offered  by  Ell- 
wanger  &  Barry,  were  sent  to  us  years 
ago  by  the  late  James  Dougal,  of  Canada. . . 

President  Grew  is  the  best  double 
lilac  we  have  seen,  because  of  its  large 
flowers,  which  have  six,  seven  and  eight 
petals  of  a  deep  or  bluish-lilac  color. 
The  panicles  are  also  unusually  large . .  . 

First  currant  worms  at  the  Rural 
Grounds  May  15 . 

At  this  date,  May  1(5,  Barr’s  Mammoth 
is  giving  the  largest  shoots.  They  are 
of  a  light-green  color . 

The  Papaw  is  now  in  full  boom.  Its 
queer,  drooping,  chocolate-colored  bell 
flowers  have  a  disagreeable  odor . 

At  this  date,  May  16,  rye  is  in  head, 
and  the  grape  buds  have  developed  on 
all  thrifty  vines.  Quinces  and  apples  are 
in  bloom,  peaches,  plums  and  pears  hav¬ 
ing  passed.  The  promise  is  thus  far  a 
fairly  good  crop  of  fruit  of  all  kinds . 

We  are  setting  our  crossbred  tomato 
plants  six  by  five  feet  apart — six  by  three 
as  set  last  year,  having  been  too  close  to¬ 
gether.  We  have  250  plants  altogether, 
each  in  a  three-inch  pot,  having  been 
transplanted  from  the  seed  boxes  a  month 
ago . 

The  Pyrus  Mains  Halleana  or  Purk- 
manni,  or  Hall’s  Apple,  as  it  was  known 
eight  or  ten  years  ago  when  sent  to  us  by 
the  Parsons  of  Flushing,  L.  I.,  is  now  in 
its  fullest  bloom.  The  flowers  are  of  a 
delicate  pink  color  and  droop  gracefully 
upon  slender  peduncles.  It  is  a  grand 
shrub . 

The  “Japan  Wineberry”  is  again 
killed  to  the  ground.  Our  several 
crosses  between  this  nearly  worthless 
Rubus  phcenicolasius  and  Rosa  rugosa 
are  dead.  One  plant  was  a  foot  high 
last  fall,  two  others  smaller . 

The  R.  N.-Y.  was  pleased  with  the 
“Wineberry”  the  first  year  it  fruited. 
The  plants  made  a  fine  growth,  bore  lots 
of  berries  and  were  oddly  ornamental 
besides.  Now  every  plant  but  one  is 
dead.  Let  us  hear  from  others  as  to  its 
behavior.- . 

A  BED  of  asparagus  at  the  Rural 
Grounds  was  planted  April  30,  1888 — 
four  yours  ago.  The  bed  is  36  x  20  feet ; 
the  rows  three  feet  apart,  the  plants  two 
feet  apart  in  the  row.  This  bed  now 
supplies  the  family — six  adults — with  all 
the  asparagus  needed  and  some  to  give 
to  neighboring  friends . 

The  soil  (sandy  loam)  was  spaded  a 
foot  deep,  the  plants  set  so  that  the  tops 
should  be  but  two  or  three  inches  below 
the  surface.  Manure  is  spread  an  inch 
or  so  in  depth  every  fall  or  early  winter, 
and  potato  fertilizer  is  strewn  at  the 
rate  of  about  1,000  pounds  to  the  acre 
early  in  the  spring.  It  is  kept  free  of 
weeds  and  seedling  asparagus.  As  plants 
grow  somewhat  too  close  together,  one 
or  more  (preferably  a  female)  are  des¬ 
troyed.  The  asparag’us  beetle  and  grub 
are  no  longer  pests.  We  are  careful  to 
destroy  the  eggs  as  deposited,  by  merely 
rubbing  them  off  as  often  explained  in 
these  columns . 

The  establishment  of  an  asparagus 
bed  according  to  the  old  way  seemed  a 
formidable,  costly  undertaking  to  the 
cautious  farmer.  Established  and  cared 
for  in  the  simple  way  above  described, 
the  writer  knows  of  no  other  farm  or 
garden  crop  that  is  more  desirable  or 
that  may  be  raised  at  so  small  a  cost. . . . 


Direct. 

- R.  N.-Y.  ;  “  Family  prayers  and  reg¬ 
ular  pastoral  visits  seem  ineffectual  in 
overcoming  the  inclination  to  dishonesty 
in  the  matter  of  putting  the  poorest 
fruit  in  the  bottom  of  the  basket.” 

- Prof.  Brewer,  of  Yai.e  :  “  I  have 

talked  with  students  of  well-to-do  fami¬ 
lies,  who  admitted  they  could  not  give 
the  names  of  three  trees  growing  in  the 
streets.” 

- Another:  “1  am  confident  from  con¬ 
versation  with  them,  that  not  one  in  ten 
of  the  teachers  could  recognize  by  sight 
10  of  the  commonest  trees  growing 
there.” 
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Veterinary  Publisher  and  Bookseller, 
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- Prof.  James,  Ontario  Agricul¬ 
tural  College  :  “  I  wish  the  Dominion 
Government  would  put  such  a  large  ex¬ 
port  duty  on  ashes  as  to  make  it  impossi¬ 
ble  to  export  them  at  all.  The  export 
of  wood  ashes  shows  perhaps  the  great¬ 
est  loss,  so  far  as  fertilizers  are  con¬ 
cerned,  that  the  farmers  of  the  country 
are  experiencing  at  the  present  time. 
We  are  simply  enriching  the  eastern  and 
southern  fruit  growers  at  the  expense  of 
the  farmers  of  this  country.” 

- Prof.  I.  P.  Roberts  :  “  When  we 

break  a  moral  law  we  commit  sin,  ask 
forg-iveness  and  are  forgiven.  If  we 
break  the  civil  law  we  get  ourselves  in 
jail.  If  we  break  a  physical  law  by  jump¬ 
ing  out  of  a  fourth  story  window,  we 
get  our  necks  broken,  notwithstanding 
all  the  prayers  that  may  have  gone  up  for 
our  benefit,  and  if  we  break  an  agricul¬ 
tural  law,  no  power  iu  Heaven  or  earth 
can  save  us  from  punishment  We  break 
this  law  when  we  attempt  to  make  butter 
from  beef  cows,  or  when  we  hunt  birds 
or  foxes  with  a  bulldog.  Obey  law,  and 
so  direct  all  forces  as  to  have  a  residuum 
on  the  credit  side.  By  so  doing  we, shall 
make  money.” 

“  Pay  money  only  for  good-paying 
products.  Buy  a  Babcock  butter  tester 
and  with  it  a  sheet  of  paper;  then  out 
with  the  pencil  and  find  out  which  of  your 
cows  is  paying  for  her  board  and  which  is 
getting  trusted  for  it,  with  no  intention 
of  paying  either  interest  or  principal.” 


If  you  Dtinie  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  our  advertisers  you 
may  be  pretty  sure  of  prompt  replies  ami  right  treat¬ 
ment. 
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reduced  prices  named,  in  order  that 
we  map  clear  our  shelves.*** 

EVERY  WOMAN  HER  OWN  FLOWER 

GARDENER.  By  Daisy  EYHBUIGHT.  148  pages, 
bound  In  cloth.  A  handy  manual  of  tiower- 
gardenlng  for  ladles.  Price,  75  cents  (reduced 
from  $1.) 

THE  CHRYSANTHEMUM.  By  F.  W 

BuitBlDUE,  curator  of  Trinity  College  Botanical 
Gardens,  Dublin.  MO  pages;  Illustrated.  Price, 
cloth,  $1  (reduced  from  $1.50). 

CHOICE  STOVE  AND  GREENHOUSE 

PLANTS.  By  B.  S.  WILLIAMS.  700  pages;  In  two 
volumes;  Illustrated.  Price,  cloth,  $11.50  (reduced 
from  $5. ) 

AZALEA  CULTURE.  By  R.  ,1.  Halli- 

day.  Illustrated.  Price,  cloth,  $1  (reduced 
from  $2.) 

CAMELLIA  CULTURE.  By  R.  J.  IIal- 

UDAY.  Illustrated.  Price,  cloth,  $1  (reduced 
from  $2). 

SCRIBNER’S  LUMBER  AND  LOG 

BOOK.  Nearly  a  million  copies  of  this  book  have 
been  sold.  A  partial  table  of  contents  follows  : 
Loading  Logs;  Log  and  Lumber  Measures  of  all 
Kinds;  Table  of  Prices;  Stave  and  Heading  Bolt 
Table;  Wages,  etc.;  Weight  of  Woods:  Speed  of 
Saws  and  Power;  Size  of  Nails;  Cost  of  Fences; 
Hardness  of  Wood;  Strength  of  Ropes;  Shingles 
Growth  of  Trees;  Cord  Wood  on  an  Acre;  How 
to  Saw  Valuable  Timber;  Splitting  Halls;  Char¬ 
coal:  Felliug  Timber;  Cubic  Measure,  Cubic 
Weight,  etc.;  Care  of  Saws,  etc.;  To  Measure 
Hlght  of  a  Tree;  Weight  of  Iron;  Strength  and 
Elasticity  of  Timber  and  Shrinkage;  Tables  of 
Distances:  Interest  Tables;  Business  Law,  etc 
Price,  20  cents  (reduced  from  85  cents). 

A  BOOK  OF  GRAIN  TABLES.  This 

book  has  over  20, OUU  different  calculations  and  Is 
in  fact  a  “  ready  reckoner"  of  weights  and  meas¬ 
ures  of  grain,  hay,  produce,  feeding,  wood,  tanks 
and  cisterns,  ropes,  etc.  It  Is  useful  to  every¬ 
body.  Price,  20  cents  (reduced  from  111)  cents). 


Best  Machinery  at  Lowest  Prices. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  York,  Pa 
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hvrfte  for  Illustrated  Catalogue,  mailed  Free. 

M.  RUM  ELY  CO..  LA  PORTE,  IND 


CALIFORNIA  VIEWS.  Nutting.  A 

series  of  15  tinely  colored  plates  illustratrve  of 
California  horticulture,  with  complete  descrip¬ 
tions  and  methods  of  culture.  Price,  35  cents 
(reduced  from  50  cents). 

FRUIT  PASTES,  SYRUPS  AND  PRE¬ 
SERVES.  By  Shirley  Dare.  Price,  20  cents 
(reduced  from  25  cents). 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO., 
Times  Building,  New  York. 


PLAYS 


Dialogues,  Speakors,  for  8chool, 
Club  and  Parlor.  Catalogue  free. 

T.  S.  DENISON,  Publisher.  Chicago. 
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UNIVERSAL  WEEGER  &  CULTIVATOR 

and  used  by  the  best  Farmers  throughout  the  country. 


The  Weeder  has  come  to  stay ; 
doubt  about  that.” 

T.  B.  TKRRY. 
I  can  not  see  how  any  progress- 
farmer  can  <lo  without  one." 

J.  S.  WOODWARD. 


Send  for 

Circular 

and 

PRICELIST _ _ _ 

“  The  Weeder  keeps  the  land  cleau  and  mellow,  and  is  just  what  I  have 
been  wanting  for  years.”  WALDO  K.  BROWN. 

_  THE  UNIVERSAL  WEEDER  CO.,  North  Wear®,  N.  H. 

(ieniral  Agent*:  THE  GEO.  L.  SQTJIER  MFQ.  CO..  New  York,  N.  Y.;  JOHN  E08TER,  RochBHter.  N.  Y. 


A  second  year’s  trial  convinces 
me  more  thau  ever  of  its  value." 

JOHN  GOULD. 
“It  fully  supersedes  the  hoe,  doing 
better  work  aud  ten  times  as  fast.” 

CHAMBKRLAIN. 
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Would  one  pound  of  copper  sulphate,  dissolved  in 
50  gallons  of  water  harm  potato  vines?  Would  it  pre¬ 
vent  blight?  Would  any  solution  of  copper  sulphate 
prevent  potato  blight  without  injuring  the  vines? 
Respectfully  submitted  to  our  fungologists. 

*  * 

Have  any  of  the  readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  tried  a 
simple  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  and  water  upon 
potato  tops  as  a  preventive  of  blight?  Of  course,  the 
amount  of  copper  sulphate  used  must  be  considerably 
less  than  that  of  the  Bordeaux  mixture,  in  which  the 
lime  lessens  the  in  jurious  effects  of  the  copper. 

*  * 

About  this  time  of  the  year  the  venders  of  “  Pre- 
servaline,”  “  Snowflake  ”  and  other  preparations  used 
for  preserving  foods,  are  unusually  active  in  pushing 
their  wares.  We  hope  no  dairyman  will  ever  be  ca¬ 
joled  or  coaxed  into  using  these  preparations.  They 
are  all  essentially  one  thing — a  preparation  of  borax 
or  boracic  acid,  and  should  never  enter  any  food.  In 
New  York,  milk  containing  them  is  adulterated  under 
the  law,  and  the  vender  is  liable  to  punishment  and 
the  confiscation  and  destruction  of  his  milk. 

*  # 

We  find  that  seeds  of  the  (Enothera  rosea  (advertised 
as  the  “  Mexican”  Primrose)  at  40  cents  a  plant,  have 
been  offered  by  one  of  our  leading  seedsmen  since 
1872 — 20  years.  And  yet  the  advertiser  of  the  plants 
calls  it  a  “novelty.”  We  fancy  that  the  method  of 
selling  this  plant  may  fairly  be  placed  in  the  same 
category  with  the  Everbearing  Tree  Blackberry,  the 
First  Season’s  Strawberry,  the  Childs’  Strawbefry,  the 
Japanese  Wineberry,  the  Hybrid  Hibiscus,  the  New 
Six-rowed  Barley,  the  Crandall  Tree  Currant,  Storm 
King  Fuchsia,  etc.,  etc.  *  # 

The  Milk  Exchange  lias  decreed  that  the  market 
price  of  milk  on  and  after  May  16,  shall  be  two  cents 
per  quart.  This  is  in  the  direction  in  which  the  Ex¬ 
change  always  moves,  crowding  the  producers.  Last 
year  the  price  was  not  cut  down  to  two  cents  until  the 
21st  of  May.  Another  year  or  two  under  their  regime, 
we  shall  have  all  May  milk  sold  at  two  cents.  The 
average  daily  receipts  of  milk  for  April  were  19,610 
cans  ;  of  cream,  472  cans,  and  of  condensed  milk,  168 
cans.  Reducing  this  to  milk,  we  have  a  grand  total 
daily  average  of  about  23,000  cans.  At  $1  per  can  net, 
this  would  amount  to  $690,000  for  the  month. 

*  * 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  agitation  among  the  farmers 
of  Iowa  about  the  recent  increase  in  the  price  of 
binding  twine  by  the  National  Cordage  Company  or 
Trust.  The  farmers  of  the  State  used  last  year  nearly 
20,000,000  pounds  of  twine,  and  the  advance  just  made 
in  its  price  will  necessitate  the  payment  of  an  ad¬ 
ditional  profit  amounting  to  about  $400,000  for  the 
next  season’s  supply.  It  is  understood  that  a  number 
of  large  harvester  companies  intend  to  step  into  the 
breach  and  place  twine  on  the  market  at  the  actual 
wholesale  cost ;  but  it  is  to  be  feared  that  their  sup¬ 
ply  will  soon  be  exhausted,  and  as  the  monopoly  owns 
all  the  accessible  supply  of  the  raw  material  in  this 
and  foreign  countries,  fresh  supplies  can  be  obtained 
only  on  its  arbitrary  terms.  The  binding-twine  ques¬ 
tion  is  likely  to  enter  largely  into  the  campaign  in 
Iowa  this  fall,  and  the  farmers  throughout  the  rest 
of  the  country  also  should  enter  upon  a  vigorous  agita¬ 
tion  of  the  subject  of  trusts  and  monopolies  from 
which  they  suffer  so  grievously. 

*  * 

For  the  past  10  years  great  efforts  have  been  made 
to  improve  the  outlet  to  the  Mississippi  River.  What 
was  desired  was  a  deep  channel  in  which  the  shifting 
sands  would  not  lodge,  and  free  from  bars  and  shoals. 
To  bring  about  this  result  several  shallow  passages 
were  closed  and  the  main  volume  of  the  water  was 
forced  through  a  passage  1,000  feet  wide.  The  great 
volume  of  water  flowing  down  through  the  Mississ¬ 
ippi  A  alley  had  the  effect  of  thoroughly  scouring  out' 
this  passage,  and  the  problem  of  securing  a  perfect 
passage  for  the  commerce  of  the  valley  seems  to  be 
solved.  But  what  about  the  effect  on  the  agriculture 
of  the  country  for  200  miles  back  from  the  Gulf  ?  The 
passage  is  now  like  the  mouth  of  a  bottle.  In  ordin¬ 
ary  times  it  can  discharge  all  the  water,  but  in  time 
of  flood  it  fails,  and,  deprived  of  its  former  shallow 


outlets,  the  water  backs  up  upon  the  country  breaking 
through  levees  and  ruining  thousands  of  rich  farms. 
Something  should  be  done  to  prevent  this  loss.  The 
Government  has  helped  commerce  by  providing  a  self- 
scouring  channel ;  it  should  now  help  agriculture  by 
building  escape  ditches  through  which  surplus  water 
can  be  removed  in  time  of  flood. 

*  * 

If  the  tip  of  an  asparagus  shoot  is  broken  off  or 
frost-bitten,  that  is  the  end  of  the  growth  of  that  par¬ 
ticular  shoot.  It  is  the  tip  alone  that  grows ;  that  is, 
all  growth  proceeds  from  the  tip  which  is  therefore  the 
most  tender  portion.  The  shoot  becomes  tougher  as  it 
nears  the  root-stock.  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  the 
shoots  ought  to  be  cut  or  broken  off  an  inch  or  more 
above  ground,  since  the  white  portion  is  tough  and 
worthless.  It  is  true  of  all  plants  that  the  harder, 
woody  portions  are  furthest  from  the  succulent  new 
growth.  Asparagus  is  one  of  the  oldest  vegetables 
known,  no  less — perhaps  even  more— prized  in  the  day s 
of  Pliny  and  Cato  of  ancient  Rome,  than  it  is  now  by 
two- thirds  of  the  farmers  of  the  United  States.  Many 
suppose  that  it  is  a  native  of  America.  All  the  plants, 
however,  found  in  meadows  and  waysides  have  been 
carried  there,  in  one  way  or  another,  from  cultivated 
plots.  It  is  supposed  to  be  a  native  of  Europe — no  one 
knows  exactly  where.  The  so-called  leaves  of  aspara¬ 
gus,  the  thread-like  foliage,  as  it  seems  to  be,  are  not 
leaves,  botanically  speaking,  though  they  act  as  such. 
They  are  in  fact  branchlets  which  grow  in  clusters 
from  the  axil  of  a  little  scale  which  is  the  true  leaf. 
Asparagus  is  just  as  much  a  lily  as  is  an  onion,  a  tulip, 
a  yucca,  a  hyacinth  or  a  Solomon’s  Seal.  There  are 
about  50  species  to  be  found  in  Africa,  Asia  and  Europe 
The  name  is  of  Greek  origin. 

*  * 

The  Hatch  Anti-Option  Bill  now  before  the  House 
of  Representatives  at  Washington,  being  a  revenue 
measure,  has  the  right  of  way,  and  a  vote  on  it  may 
therefore  be  soon  expected.  A  large  majority  of  the 
House  are  reported  to  favor  it,  and  it  is  almost  certain 
to  pass.  It  applies  to  raw  or  manufactured  cotton, 
hops,  wheat,  corn,  oats,  rye,  barley,  grass  seed,  flax 
seed,  pork,  lard,  bacon  and  other  edible  products. 
Dealers  in  options  or  futures  in  these  products  must, 
under  the  proposed  law,  pay  an  annual  license  of  $1,000 
each,  and,  in  addition,  five  cents  per  pound  for  each 
pound  of  raw  or  unmanufactured  cotton,  pork,  hops, 
lard,  bacon  or  other  edible  swine  product,  and  20 
cents  for  each  bushel  of  wheat,  corn,  rye,  barley,  grass 
seed  and  flax  seed  sold  by  them.  This  provision  applies 
to  all  persons  except  farmers  and  planters  for  future 
delivery,  and  authorized  agents  of  the  United  States 
or  of  any  individual  State.  The  provisions  for  col¬ 
lecting  the  license  fees  and  taxes  are  the  same  as  those 
for  collecting  other  internal  revenue  taxes,  such  as 
those  on  tobacco,  distilled  and  malt  liquors,  etc.  It  is 
claimed  that  the  law,  if  passed,  will  suppress  bucket 
shops  and  prevent  short  selling,  and  make  the  Produce 
Exchanges  places  where  commodities  may  be  sold  or 
exchanged,  instead  of  being,  as  now,  places  for  fixing 
prices  and  “  swapping  contracts.”  In  the  last  Con¬ 
gress  the  Senate  adopted  a  similar  bill,  but  the  anti¬ 
option  provisions  were  afterwards  stricken  out  in 
favor  of  the  inoperative  Anti-Trust  Bill.  Farmers 
should  watch  the  action  of  the  Senate  on  this  measure 
and  warn  that  collection  of  plutocrats  that  no  trickery 
will  be  tolerated.  *  * 

A  new  English  law  for  regulating  the  sale  of  fer¬ 
tilizers  and  feeding  stuffs  contains  some  stringent  pro¬ 
visions.  One  is  that  in  selling  a  compound  article  like 
a  “  complete  fertilizer  ”  or  a  mixed  grain  food,  the 
maker  or  mixer  must  state  just  what  the  mixture  con¬ 
tains  and  the  proportion  of  each  ingredient.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  a  fertilizer  manufacturer  will  be  obliged  to 
state  whether  he  uses  rock,  bone,  slag,  nitrate  of  soda, 
blood,  leather,  etc.,  and  how  much  of  each.  There  is 
much  criticism  of  this  section  of  the  bill.  It  is  urged 
that  if  a  manufacturer  is  smart  enough  to  discover 
some  by-product  from  which  he  can  obtain  cheap 
stores  of  nitrogen,  potash  or  phosphoric  acid,  he  is 
fairly  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  his  discovery  so  long 
as  he  provides  goods  that  analyze  satisfactorily  and 
give  good  results  in  the  field.  If  patent  laws  enable 
the  inventor  of  a  really  superior  hoe  or  plow,  that  will 
enable  the  farmer  to  do  better  and  cheaper  work,  to 
make  a  fortune  undisturbed,  should  not  a  fertilizer 
maker  be  permitted  to  realize  on  his  discoveries  ?  If 
Bell  can  make  $25,000,000  by  discovering  a  simple 
means  of  conveying  sound  by  his  telephone,  to  what  is 
the  scientist  entitled  who  introduces  a  plant  that  will 
‘•manufacture  fertilizer”  by  taking  nitrogen  from  the 
air?  If  a  man  discovers  an  important  secret,  what 
right  have  the  public  to  take  it  away  from  him?  We 
think  a  majority  of  fair-minded  people  will  say  that 
the  public  have  no  right  to  such  a  secret  until  the  price 
asked  for  the  product  is  extortionate.  When  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  the  secret  is  used  simply  to  make  the  buying 
public  pay  more  than  the  article  is  really  worth  and 


thus  give  the  manufacturer  an  unfair  profit,  some 
means  should  certainly  be  taken  to  bring  about  a 
fairer  division.  We  think  this  is  the  growing  ten¬ 
dency  of  modern  legislation.  The  great  question  is, 
who  is  to  be  the  judge  of  prices  and  profits  ? 

*  * 

A  recent  decision  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court,  on  appeal  from  the  United  States  Circuit  Court 
of  Massachusetts,  greatly  weakens  the  force  of  the 
National  oleomargarine  law,  and  may  perhaps  render  it 
practically  inoperative.  The  law  provides  that  dealers 
in  artificial  butter  shall  keep  book  accounts  and  make 
such  returns  as  shall  be  required  by  the  Commissioner 
of  Internal  Revenue,  but  no  penalty  is  provided  for  a 
failure  to  do  so,  so  that  the  door  is  left  open  for  an 
evasion  of  the  law.  Under  the  late  decision,  manufac¬ 
turers  need  not  keep  records  of  sales  or  of  the  amounts 
of  oleomargarine  they  make,  and  the  internal  revenue 
officers  will  therefore  find  it  practically  impossible  to 
secure  information  on  which  to  base  their  demands  for 
taxes.  Thus  the  decision  practically  almost  nullifies 
the  law,  and  unless  needed  amendments  are  promptly 
made,  it  must  become  a  “dead  letter.”  Farmers 
should  take  prompt  action  in  this  matter  and  write  at 
once,  individually  and  through  their  various  organiza¬ 
tions,  to  their  Representatives  and  Senators,  urging 
them  to  make,  without  delay,  the  needed  amendments. 
*  * 

Bsevitie  S. 

“  What  makes  you  keep  your  tall  curled  up  ?  ”  said  Molly  Cow  to  Bat, 
The  big  black  dog,  “  You  waste  good  strength  to  hold  your  tall  like  that. 
Just  spend  the  effort  that  It  takes  to  curl  that  tail  in  work, 

And  folks  will  praise  you— now  they  think  you're  nothing  but  a  shirk." 
So  Bat,  he  straight  uncurled  his  tall  and  let  It  drag  along. 

“  Just  see  that  cur!  ”  the  people  said,  “  he  Isn’t  worth  a  song. 

See  how  he  Bneaks  with  tail  between  his  legs  just  like  a  thief. 

Why  don’t  he  hold  bis  tall  up  high,  as  though  he  had  belief 
In  his  own  dignity  and  worth  ?  ”  The  old  cow  heard  it  all, 

And,  bound  to  be  in  fashion  too,  she  soon  began  to  bawl. 

She  tossed  her  tail  high  in  the  air  and  stamped  and  shook  her  head. 
How  mortified  she  was  when  folks  just  laughed  at  her  and  said: 

“  See  that  old  fool;  why  don’t  she  know  before  she  puts  on  sail 
She  has  no  dignity  unless  she  keep  a  quiet  tall.” 

So  study  well  what  suits  your  style,  for  folks  will  cheer  or  rail, 
Applaud  or  hoot  your  actions  by  the  way  you  hold  your  tail. 

Don’t  stop  to  crow  till  you  get  up  and  grow. 

We  hope  there  is  not  an  idle  pound  of  dog  or  cat  at  your  house. 

A  mouthful  of  well  roasted  capon  Isa  strong  argument  In  favor  of 
caponlzing. 

Is  time  money  ?  Unless  your  time  Is  wisely  spent,  It  isn’t  worth  a 
copper  cent. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  will  back  that  North  Holland  cow  shown  on  page  362 
for  a  big  milk  record. 

A  tiled  field  will  grow  a  piled  yield.  On  soil  that  holds  water  the 
yield  will  be  shorter— in  a  season  like  this. 

The  beef  cattle  men  are  all  complaining  that  beef  is  low,  while  mut¬ 
ton  and  poultry  are  proportionately  higher. 

The  R.  N’-Y.  office  now  contains  a  Babcock  milk  tester.  We  shall 
make  It  as  useful  as  a  desk  or  a  type  writer. 

Ugliness  in  the  Jersey  bull  is  often  sired  by  the  hired  man,  while 
all  those  who  come  in  contact  with  him  think  the  other  parent ! 

How  is  it  that  there  Is  never  a  reform  agitation  In  favor  of  reducing 
the  working  hours  of  wives  and  daughters  as  well  as  of  the  husbands 
and  sons  ? 

Can  our  chemists  give  us  a  cheap  and  practical  method  of  testing 
the  value  of  fertilizers  that  will  prove  half  as  satisfactory  as  the  Bab¬ 
cock  test  for  milk  ? 

This  note  comes  from  Onondaga  County,  N.  Y.:  “My  father  and  I 
are  working  more  and  more  on  the  ‘  Intensive  ’  system.  It  pays  too, 
and  we  give  all  the  praise  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  We  are  out  of  the  old  rut.” 
Such  words  make  us  feel  like  “letting out  another  link.” 

The  milkmen  of  Chester  County,  Pa.,  offer  to  donate  a  large  amount 
of  fresh  milk  to  the  poor  people  of  Philadelphia.  Charitable  ladles 
will  add  fresh  rolls  to  the  milk  and  see  that  the  proper  persons  ai  e 
served.  What  are  the  objections  to  disposing  of  that  terrible  milk  sur¬ 
plus  in  that  way? 

The  R.  N.-Y.  has  lots  of  friends  out  in  the  “flooded”  districts  of 
the  West.  They  have  our  sympathy,  as  they  well  know.  One  man 
wrote  us  for  our  carriage  and  harness  catalogue.  When  he  woke  the 
next  morning,  he  added  this  P.  S.:  “I  thought  when  I  wrote  the  abo\  e 
that  we  needed  a  carriage;  we  need  a  boat  worse  this  morning.” 

Gov.  Flower’s  action  in  vetoing  the  bill  appropriating  $100,000  for 
premiums  at  agricultural  fairs  meets  with  varied  comments  from 
farmers.  Some  denounce  it  while  others  approve  of  it  because  the 
money  too  often  goes  to  promote  “horse  trots”  and  similar  exhibitions. 
We  hope  to  print  soon  the  opinions  of  a  number  of  well-known  farmers 
on  this  veto. 

We  hope  that  every  reader  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  will  plan  to  take  some 
sort  of  a  vacation  this  year.  Get  away  for  a  little  while;  have  a  little 
change.  It  will  give  you  new  ideas,  new  thoughts,  new  strength.  Best 
of  all,  it  will  make  home  seem  better  than  ever  when  you  get  back. 
Begin  to  plan  for  it  now  and  don’t  let  anything  get  in  the  way.  “Take 
a  day  off,  and  play!” 

During  the  week  General  Dyrenforth  declared  before  the  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture  that  he  had  never  failed  to  produce  rain 
within  a  circuit  of  from  two  to  ten  miles  from  the  point  at  which  he 
operated,  within  eight  to  ten  hours  from  the  commencement  of  his 
operations.  He  strongly  urges  an  additional  appropriation  of  $25,000 
to  continue  the  experiments  in  the  arid  regions  of  the  West. 

Readers  of  the  Rural  will  be  pleased  to  learn  that  the  police  of 
this  city,  a  few  days  since,  captured  one  of  the  gangs  of  “  green  goods  ’  ’ 
men  who  have  been  flooding  the  mails  with  circulars  pertaining  to 
their  swindling  schemes.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  whole  party  will 
land  in  the  penitentiary.  One  of  them  was  a  woman,  who,  when 
arrested,  wore  diamonds  valued  at  $2.000— pretty  good  evidence  that 
the  sharpers  have  been  doing  a  profitable  business. 

The  wee  ily  report  of  the  Board  of  Health  of  this  city  for  the  week 
ending  May  14,  contains  the  following  :  “  Total  number  of  inspec¬ 
tions  of  milk,  1,981;  total  number  of  specimens  examined,  2,349; 
quarts  of  milk  destroyed,  none.”  And  yet  the  Dairy  Commissioner  of 
this  city  is  making  frequent  arrests  for  selling  adulterated  milk  and, 
what  is  more,  he  rarely  fails  of  convicting  the  culprits.  The  lesson  to 
be  deduced  from  these  statements  is  obvious  to  the  dullest  under¬ 
standing, 

Given  a  few  statistics  our  “  statesmen  ”  seem  able  to  argue  on  a  iy 
side  of  a  question.  One  man  has  figured  that  there  are  only  3.900 
millionaires  in  this  country  and  that  of  these  2,700  “  made  their  for¬ 
tunes  in  business  not  affected  by  the  tariff.”  A  free  trader  at  once 
declares  that  this  shows  that  the  “  business  from  which  protection 
has  kept  its  hands  has  thriven  the  best.”  Then  back  comes  the  pro¬ 
tectionist  claiming  that  this  shows  that  if  we  had  free  trade  there 
would  be  more  millionaires  than  ever. 
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Some  Hints  on  the  Befry  Business. 


Keeping  Tally. — Usually  I  haven’t  enough  berries 
to  require  a  perfect  system  for  keeping  accounts  with 
the  pickers.  For  the  last  three  or  four  years  I  have 
employed  a  competent  German  as  boss  picker.  He 
engages  all  the  help  needed :  keeps  the  daily  account  of 
the  number  of  quarts  or  cups  (one-third  quart)  picked 
by  each  ;  and  always  the  contents  of  the  filled  crates 
tally  with  the  aggregate  sum  of  the  individual  pickers. 
All  imperfect  work,  whether  rough  handling,  scant 
filling  or  not  picking  clean,  is  reported  by  me  to  the 
boss  picker,  and  if  the  fault  is  not  corrected,  he  is 
directed  to  discharge  the  picker.  On  a  small  scale 
where  not  more  than  a  dozen  pickers  are  employed  this 
arrangement  has  worked  well. 

Free  Crates  for  Berries. — When  the  transporta¬ 
tion  and  express  companies  carry  berries  at  the  same 
rate  as  grapes  per  100  pounds — as  they  certainly 
should — it  will  be  an  advantage  to  use  free  crates.  I 
do  not  know  of  any  packages  for  raspberries  that  are 
low-priced  enough  to  permit  me  to  do  this.  In  Mich¬ 
igan  strawberry  crates  holding  16  quarts  each  are  sold 
for  $11  per  100.  If  the  shape  of  the  quart,  nearly  a 
cube,  is  not  objected  to  by  the  purchasers,  these  pack¬ 
ages  have  much  to  recommend  them.  At  present  the 
expense  of  free  crates  is  the  principal  reason  why  I  do 
not  use  them  for  all  kinds  of  berries. 

Best  Packages. — From  the  Hudson  River  Valley 
nearly  all  strawberries  are  shipped  in  32-quart  crates. 
If  the  packages  are  clean,  filled  just  so  that  the  top 
berries  are  not  flattened  by  the  lid,  and  are  firm  and  of 
uniform  size,  I  know  of  nothing  more,  except  always 
careful  handling,  that  can  be  done  by  the  shipper. 
The  price,  however,  depends  much  on  the  supply. 

When  to  Pick. — If  picked  immediately  after  the  dew 
has  dried  off,  berries  are  undoubtedly  in  better  order 
for  shipment  than  after  they  have  been  exposed  to  the 
hot  sunshine  five  or  six  hours.  But  as  they  are  in  very 
bad  condition  when  wet  either  by  dew  or  rain,  it  is 
necessary  that  a  part  of  each  day’s  shipment  must  be 
picked  during  the  heat  of  the  day.  wm.  d.  barns. 

Clover  and  Corn. 

SNATCHING  A  GOOD  CROP  FROM  THE  DROUGHT. 

“  Clover  and  corn,  clover  and  corn. 

The  best  combination  that  ever  was  born.” 

Such  was  the  couplet  that  appeared  some  time  ago 
in  The  R.  N.-Y.,  and  to  my  mind  it  covers  the  ground 
so  completely  that  I  quote  it  here.  No  crop  is  pro¬ 
duced  on  the  farm  by  the  '  ordinary  farmer,  or  the 
skilled  agriculturist,  which  is  of  so  much  value,  can  be 
used  in  so  many  different  ways,  but  which  (at  least  in 
the  tobacco  section  where  I  reside)  is  so  much  neglected 
as  corn.  What  is  there  to  give  greater  delight  to  the 
eye  of  the  true  farmer  than  the  broad  field  where  the 
corn  leaves  rustling  in  the  wind,  whisper  of  plenty 
and  domestic  joy  !  All  farm  stock  can  be  kept  on  the 
product  and  the  family  need  not  starve  so  long  as  there 
is  “  corn  in  the  crib.”  Then,  too,  corn  is  the  plant 
that  can  make  the  best  use  of  all  coarse  manures, 
tough  old  sod,  or  well  seeded  clover.  In  regard  to  its 
cultivation,  perhaps  I  can  best  explain  my  ideas  by 
giving  a  synopsis  of  my  favorite  field  in  1891. 

The  season  was  the  driest  ever  known  here,  in  Onon¬ 
daga  County,  N.  Y.;  corn  all  through  the  country  was 
almost  a  total  failure  ;  hundreds  of  acres  failed  to 
sprout  at  all  in  the  spring.  The  field  contained  four 
acres  and  had  been  seeded  to  clover  one  year,  the  first 
crop  being  cut  early  and  cured  for  hay,  the  second 
allowed  to  stand  until  about  to  blossom,  when  it  was 
cut  and  left  as  it  fell  until  spring.  During  the  fall 
and  winter  the  field  was  well  covered  with  cow 
manure,  plowed  in  to  a  depth  of  five  inches,  and  marked 
three  feet  four  inches  each  way.  The  corn  was  planted 
by  hand.  Cultivation  began  as  soon  as  we  were  able 
to  follow  the  rows,  and  was  continued  almost  inces- 
smtly  to  overcome,  as  Shakespeare  says,  “  all  the  idle 
weeds  that  grow  in  our  sustaining  corn.”  As  the 
season  advanced  and  the  drought  remained  unbroken, 
the  cultivation  was  kept  up,  the  Planet  Jr.  cultiva¬ 
tors  being  set  to  a  depth  of  two  inches,  that  the  roots 
that  meet  and  intermingle  between  the  rows  might 
not  be  disturbed.  The  field  was  hand-hoed  once  and 
at  the  last  cultivation  the  tassels  nodded  at  each 
other  above  the  horses’  back.  Oh  !  how  we  did  delight 
in  that  field,  and  many  were  the  visitors  taken  to  view 
the  result  of  our  handiwork. 

When  the  corn  had  been  cut  and  husked,  we  found 
the  yield  to  be  80  bushels  of  shelled  corn  per  acre,  which 
was  a  grand  showing  for  the  season.  Now,  what  the 
practical  farmer  should  aim  to  do  is  to  raise  such  a 
crop  every  year,  despite  weather  and  season.  If  the 


following  rules  are  observed,  they  will  assist  largely 
in  obtaining  the  desired  result : 

Select  the  seed  with  care,  for  therein  lies  the  future 
harvest.  .  Good  seed  springeth  up  and  beareth  fruit  a 
hundredfold.  Save  the  ears  that  in  growing  have 
striven  for  perfection  ;  carry  them  from  the  field  after 
each  day’s  husking,  and  keep  them  where  there  is  no 
fear  of  rats  and  mice,  wind  or  weather ;  for,  if 
you’ve  planted  poor  seed,  you  are  sure  to  fail  at 
the  very  outset.  Corn  is  a  rank  feeder  and  delights 
in  coarse  manure  ;  don’t  be  afraid  of  overfeeding  it. 
Clover  roots,  a  good  dressing  of  cow  manure  with 
perhaps  (but  not  necessarily)  a  pinch  of  phosphate 
in  the  hill  as  a  starter,  will  do  very  well.  The 
preparation  of  the  ground  is  an  all-important  part. 
Always  use  a  jointer,  and,  if  the  sod  be  heavy,  it  is 
an  excellent  plan  to  roll  before  harrowing  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  tearing  up  of  the  sod.  Harrow  until  the  sur¬ 
face  is  thoroughly  pulverized,  remembering  the  old 
“  saw  ”  that  “  the  ground  being  well  fitted,  the  crop 
is  half  hoed.”  In  marking,  do  not  get  the  rows  too 
close  together.  Give  it  a  chance  for  air  and  sunlight. 
Do  not  put  too  many  kernels  in  a  hill,  and,  when  hoe¬ 
ing,  pull  to  three  or  four  stalks.  Begin  cultivating 
as  soon  as  the  rows  can  be  followed,  and  there’s  nothing 
like  “  keeping  at  it when  the  corn  is  from  one  to  two 
feet  high,  do  not  take  the  shovel  plow  and  hill  it  up 
as  did  your  fathers.  This  means  destruction  to  mil¬ 
lions  of  roots  every  time.  They  meet  across  the  rows, 
run  the  cultivator  shallow,  and  do  not  disturb  them. 
If  the  weather  be  dry,  constant  cultivation  will  break 
the  crust  and  form  a  mulch  of  pulverized  earth  on  the 
surface,  preventing  evaporation  by  capillary  attrac¬ 
tion.  H.  S.  WRIGHT. 

Skims  From  Maple  Grove  Dairy. 

Until  last  winter  I  had  always  watered  my  cows 
twice  daily,  leaving  them  in  the  yard  for  an  hour  or  so 
mornings  and  evenings,  but  about  January  1,  I  com¬ 
pleted  my  water-work  system  so  that  there  was  a 
drinking  cup  between  each  two  stanchions,  and  after 
the  cows  for  three  days  had  running  spring  water 
when  they  wanted  it,  by  day  or  night,  they  yielded 
nearly  20  per  cent  more  milk  than  before. 

In  churning  I  use  a  large-sized  barrel  churn  rwn  by 
dog  power.  After  I  had  tried  several  other  ways  of 
attaching  the  power  to  the  churn,  I  hit  on  something 
I  have  never  seen  elsewhere  and  which  runs  the  churn 
quite  smoothly  and  is  not  liable  to  get  out  of  order, 
and  will  do  the  heavy  churning  with  at  least  20  pounds 
less  weight  of  dog  than  anything  else  I  have  ever  seen. 
Adjust  the  axle  of  the  churn  and  that  of  the  dog- 
power  to  the  same  height  and  connect  with  a  piece  of 
gas-pipe.  The  blacksmith  will  fit  it  for  you  for  a  few 
cents.  My  50-pound  dog  has  churned  35  pounds  of  a 
No.  1  granulated  butter  at  once  in  this  way.  Try  it 
and  do  not  overwork  the  good  wife  while  the  dog  takes 
his  ease  behind  the  kitchen  stove. 

It  has  been  ray  experience  that  if  one  has  good  cows 
and  handles  them  kindly,  stables  them  well,  feeds  them 
rightly,  and  milks  them  in  the  cleanest  way,  uses 
deep,  cold  setting,  ripens  the  cream  evenly,  and 
washes  the  butter  with  brine  while  in  the  granular 
form,  and  works  it  slightly,  packing  and  selling  it 
immediately,  he  will  get  Elgin  prices  and  make  a 
fair  profit.  j.  q.  wells. 

Railroad  Rates  for  Milk. 

The  various  lines  of  railroads  bringing  milk  to  the 
Metropolitan  market,  held  a  meeting  of  their  represen¬ 
tatives  recently  and  talked  over  their  differences,  in¬ 
cluding  the  threatened  cut  in  rates  by  the  New  York, 
Susquehanna  and  Western  Railroad.  This  road,  as  our 
readers  will  remember,  has  been  losing  quite  a  large 
amount  of  its  business  of  late  and,  attributing  the  loss 
to  the  shrewdness  of  the  New  York,  Ontario  and 
Western  and  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western 
in  their  work  of  encouraging  the  building  of  milk¬ 
receiving  stations,  threatened  to  cut  the  rates,  if  it 
was  not  stopped.  But  it  weakened,  as  we  supposed  it 
would,  concluding  that  it  would  only  be  another  case 
of  “  biting  off  one’s  nose  to  spite  one’s  face.”  At  any 
rate,  a  truce  was  patched  up  and  there  is  no  likelihood 
of  any  cut  being  made  in  the  rates. 

The  business  for  April  shows  that  the  Delaware, 
Lackawanna  and  Western  is  rapidly  creeping  up  to 
the  first  place  ;  indeed,  if  the  facts  could  be  definitely 
ascertained,  it  is  thought  that  it  would  really  beat  the 
head  of  the  list,  with  the  Erie  second  and  the  New  York, 
Ontario  and  Western. third.  The  business  of  the  latter 
road  shows  a  steady  and  healthy  growth  and  it  will 
not  be  long,  we  predict,  ere  it  will  lead  the  Erie  in  the 
magnitude  of  its  milk  business.  It  furnishes  its  patrons 
with  refrigerator  cars  and  ice,  bringing  the  milk  into 
the  city  in  the  best  possible  condition,  while  the  Erie, 
relying  on  its  natural  advantages,  gives  its  patrons  no 
favors.  Any  old  box-car,  with  tenacity  enough  to  hold 
together  for  the  trip,  is  good  enough  for  a  milk  car  on 
that  line.  The  dealers  in  the  city  are  generally  open 
in  their  preference  for  the  milk  brought  in  by  the 


Ontario  and  Western  or  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna 
and  Western,  both  of  which  roads  take  especial  pains 
in  doing  the  work  in  the  best  possible  manner. 

Was  It  a  Swindle  ? 

Many  are  the  tangles  seedsmen  are  called  upon  to 
straighten  out.  Let  us  give  a  real  instance.  Here  is 
the  first  postal  card,  name  and  address  omitted  : 

I  saw  an  advertisement  in  The  Rural  New-Yorker 

of  -  -  as  growers  of  seeds,  and  on  the 

strength  of  it,  about  six  weeks  ago  I  sent  for  some 
seed  corn,  and  I  have  never  received  it.  At  the  same 
time  I  also  sent  for  garden  seeds,  which  came  all 
right.  I  thought  The  R.  N.-Y.  never  advertised 
swindling  firms.  This  looks  like  one. 

We  at  once  wrote  the  firm  named  for  an  explanation, 
and  received  this  : 

We  are  in  receipt  of  your  favor  of  the  10th  and  thank 
you  for  calling  the  matter  to  our  attention.  We  in¬ 
close  the  original  order,  and  a  glance  will  show  how 


the  error  occurred  : 

COPY. 

1  Pkt.  Early  Blood  Turnip  Beet . 05 

1  Pkt.  Nlchol’s  Medium  Green  Cucuinher . 10 

I  Pkt.  Improved  Tom  Thumb  Pea . 05 

I  Pkt.  Stowell’a  Evergreen  Corn . 05 

1  Pkt.  Prolific  Black  Wax  Bean . 05 

1  Peck  Rideout  or  Mercer  Corn . 00 

The  clerk  who  executed  the  order  read  ‘"packet”  for 
“  peck”  of  the  corn.  We  have  sent  Mr. - the  corn 


by  express  prepaid,  and  have  written  him  that  before 
denouncing  any  one  he  ought  first  to  make  his  com¬ 
plaints  directly  to  the  offender.  We  had  received  no 
communication  from  him  in  reference  to  the  matter. 

In  this  connection  let  us  state  that  every  year  we 
receive  orders  containing  money  with  no  name  signed 
or  with  the  post-office  or  other  address  omitted,  and 
it  is  sometimes  a  year  or  more  before  we  can  find  the 
proper  parties  and,  curiously  enough,  we  are  often 
able  to  do  it  through  their  writing  to  papers  or  to  the 
postmaster  regarding  the  matter.  We  received  this 
spring  several  very  warm  letters  from  a  lady  who  had 
sent  us  quite  a  large  order,  but  neither  on  it  nor  on 
any  of  her  letters  did  she  sign  her  name.  If  during 
the  seed  season  the  papers  would  call  to  the  attention 
of  their  subscribers  the  importance  of  giving  full 
instructions  and  especially  of  signing  their  names,  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  would  be  avoided  by  all  houses. 

Now  is  this  fair  or  not  ?  Are  we  not  all  of  us  liable 
to  make  mistakes  at  times  ?  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  always 
very  glad  to  help  to  straighten  things  out. 

Business  Bits. 

Herb,  In  Adams,  N.  Y.,  I  have  used  Breed's  weeder  for  weeding 
peas  only  when  small  and  for  fitting  the  ground  for  sowing  with  a  hand 
drill.  It  does  the  work  well  In  peas,  and  fits  the  ground  finely  for  sow¬ 
ing  small  seeds  with  the  hand  drill.  t.  v.  m. 

Rout.  Crane,  who  has  charge  of  the  creamery  started  by  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  milk  producers,  writes:  “The  creamery  Is  working  up  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  surplus  satisfactorily.  Just  now  some  new  machinery  is  being 
added,  to  give  greater  capacity.  In  a  day  or  two  the  capacity  will  be 
sufficient  to  take  care  of  all  the  surplus  sweet  cream  butter  which  is 
selling  as  fast  as  we  can  make  It.” 

Asparagus  “Tip”  Business.— I  have  never  catered  to  the  aspar¬ 
agus  tip  trade,  and  know  of  no  grower  who  has.  Asparagus  has,  how¬ 
ever,  been  put  up  In  that  form,  viz.:  selected  tips,  by  some  of  the  can¬ 
ning  factories  for  several  years  for  first-class  grocers.  I  have  been 
informed  that  the  crop  has  not  been  grown  especially  for  them— they 
simply  cut  off  the  tips  from  their  regular  purchases,  and  I  have  an  Idea 
that  the  same  Is  the  case  with  the  restaurant  supply.  I  grew  aspar¬ 
agus  for  several  years  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  and  we  still  grow  It  on  the 
homestead  farm  In  Connecticut,  but  there  is  no  call  in  either  section 
for  tips.  If  It  Is  cut  In  this  form  especially  for  restaurants,  I  think  it 
is  confined  to  the  larger  cities  like  New  York.  I  think  the  trade  In 
this  line  must  be  limited.  everett  e.  brown. 

A  Curious  egg  Market.— The  supply  of  fresh  eggs  to  the  saloons 
and  soda-water  fountains  of  New  York  City  has  become  a  curious 
feature  of  suburban  farm  life.  Such  eggs  mustn’t  be  over  two  days 
old,  and  It  Is  found  that  they  can  te  satisfactorily  supplied  only  on 
the  retail  plan.  Accordingly  many  nearby  small  farmers  visit  New 
York  daily  with  two  or  three  dozen  or  more  fresh  eggs  in  a  basket. 
The  owner  of  100  hens  in  Westchester  County  disposes  of  six  dozen 
eggs  a  day  to  one  soda-water  fountain  that  sells  large  quantities  of 
egg  phosphate.  The  price  is  75  cents  per  dozen  the  year  round,  but 
the  demand  Is,  of  course,  greatest  in  warm  weather.  The  difficulty  of 
securing  suitable  fresh  eggs  at  a  reasonable  price  has  led  to  the  use  of 
a  substitute  for  “hen  fruit”  in  many  cases.  It  looks  and  tastes  like 
the  genuine  article,  but  is  a  cheap  manufactured  product. 

A  Trade  Mark  for  Peaches.— Twenty-five  years’  experience  In 
growing,  handling  and  selling  peaches  has  developed  in  my  case  the 
following  methods  as  most  effective  in  securing  first-class  fruit:  1 
carefully  prune,  moderately  fertilize  and  thoroughly  cultivate  my 
orchards  every  year,  whether  they  bear  fruit  or  not.  I  allow  the 
peaches  to  remain  on  the  trees  until  fully  matured  and  colored.  1  in¬ 
sist  that  they  shall  be  carefully  handled  when  picked,  and  closely  culled 
and  sorted  when  packed.  I  use  only  neat,  clean  baskets  and  cover  the 
fruit  with  wood  or  burlap  covers.  A  few  trials  of  fruit  so  prepared  will 
generally  convince  buyers  of  its  value  and  reliability.  In  my  judg¬ 
ment  no  better  trade-mark  can  be  used  than  the  full  name  or  initials 
of  the  grower;  and  he  can  best  “  back  it  up”  by  maintaining  at  any 
cost  the  highest  attainable  standard  in  the  quality  and  preparation  of 

hlS  fruit.  G.  H.  MURRAY. 

A  Road  Master  Talks.— I  have  read  a  good  deai  both  pro  and  con. 
on  our  present  road  system.  Now,  In  this  section,  Suffolk  County. 
N.  Y.,  I  have  my  doubts  if  the  present  system  could  be  bettered. 
Within  a  few  years  the  local  feeling  In  regard  to  roads  has  been  ma¬ 
terially  changed.  In  former  years,  when  men  were  called  out  to  work 
on  the  roads  they  used  to  try  to  get  through  the  day  with  as  little  work 
as  possible.  Now  they  take  an  interest  in  the  matter,  and  put  in  all 
the  work  they  can.  In  the  two  districts  of  which  I  have  charge,  there 
is  not  a  man  who  isn't  ready  to  work  whenever  called  upon.  They  have 
often  told  me,  “Keep  the  roads  In  good  condition;  never  mind  the 
time;  when  you  want  us.  say  so,  and  we  will  be  there.”  We  have 
no  gravel  or  stone  in  quantities  enough  to  be  of  any  account:  the 
only  material  we  have  is  sand  and  loam,  and  I  think  we  have  men  who 
can  make  just  as  good  roads  of  the  materials  at  hand  as  any  paid  State 
engineer.  We  have  two  Champion  scrapers  that  belong  to  the  town, 
and,  I  think,  eight  of  different  patents  that  are  owned  by  some  of  the 
districts,  and  they  are  not  allowed  to  lie  idle.  Some  of  the  districts 
are,  of  course,  in  better  shape  than  others,  showing  where  most  interest 
is  taken  and  where  the  most  practical  and  live  man  has  charge.  We 
have  in  this  town  upward  of  75  miles  of  roads,  and  I  think  one  would 
have,  to  travel  some  time  to  find  the  same  amount  in  as  good  repair. 
As  a  whole  it  is  the  wheelmen’s  paradise.  n.  g, 


An  Inquiring  Mind. 

BECAUSE  we  knew  it  would  be  just  what  would 
interest  them  most,  Rural  New-Yorker  readers 
have  been  allowed  several  peeps  behind  the  curtain  in 
the  Housekeeping  Department.  And  now  comes  one, 
like  Oliver  Twist,  with  an  itching  desire  for  “  more.” 

Miss  Clara  Jones,  encouraged,  perhaps,  by  that  $5 
prize,  wants  to  know — yes,  positively,  wants  to  know 
whether  the  Chief  Cook  is  “  so  busy  with  her  cookery 
that  she  neglects  her  editorial  duties !”  Miss  Jones 
thinks  it  was  not  fair  to  Miss  Bray  ton  to  withold  the 
latter’s  article  so  long. 

Miss  Jones  is  a  teacher,  and  presumably  knows  little 
of  housewifery.  Were  she  initiated,  she  would  know 
that  there  are  Times  when  the  best  of  housekeepers 
hesitates  to  bring  the  bald  details  of  her  work  before 
the  inquiring  and  criticising  public. 

Of  the  courtesy  of  this  critic,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
speak.  It  is  quite  true,  however,  that  an  editor  of  a 
department  can  usually  do  his  work  quite  as  well  as 
his  subscribers  could  do  it  for  him.  But  since  oiir 
friend’s  consideration  is  for  a  rival  and  there  is  a  grain 
of  justice  in  her  comment  we  may  say  this  :  Miss  Bray- 
ton’s  article  was  sent  in  with  others,  immediately  after 
the  prize  three.  But  even  school  teachers  must  know 
how  hard  it  is,  at  times,  to  fit  a  No.  7  foot  into  a  No.  4 
shoe.  Miss  B’s  article  happened  in  this  case  to  be  a 
No.  7,  and  it  just  wouldn't  go  into  a  No.  5  column. 
Hence  another  took  its  place  :  when  our  columns 
become  more  elastic,  we  shall  doubtless  have  less 
trouble  along  these  lines. 

It  is  a  real  pleasure  to  us  to  note  that  a  majority  of 
the  letters  now  coming  in  speak  of  especial  interest  in 
the  prize  series.  Perhaps  nothing  which  we  could  give 
would  be  found  so  interesting  as  these  articles  from 
the  homes  upon  topics  which  touch,  or  may  touch 
every  home. 

Points  of  Success  in  General  Canning. 

TWO  weeks  ago,  two  neighbors  were  comparing 
notes  on  canned  fruit.  One  reportedthat  not  a 
single  can  put  up  last  year  had  spoiled  ;  the  other  de¬ 
plored  her  unusual  ill  luck,  half  her  peaches,  nearly 
all  her  plums,  and  many  cans  of  other  fruits  having 
fermented.  Now,  what  is  the  reason  why  two  reason¬ 
ably  good  housekeepers,  who  suppose  themselves  to  be 
following  practically  the  same  methods,  can  obtain 
such  opposite  results  ?  There  is  nothing  at  all  difficult 
or  secret  about  canning  fruits.  The  few  necessary 
points  are  simple  in  the  extreme. 

Good  fruit  and  good  sugar,  of  course  ;  fruit  that  is  so 
soft  that  it  contains  a  large  surplus  of  water,  or  so 
overripe  that  fermentation  has  already  set  in  may  be 
pardoned  for  getting  spoiled ;  and  the  cook  cannot  be 
blamed,  except  for  using  fruit  which  cannot  help  being 
spoiled.  The  next  point  is  the  application  of  sufficient 
heat  to  drive  out  the  air  ;  after  this,  effort  is  to  be 
directed  toward  keeping  it  out.  This  is  attained  by 
filling  the  cans  to  overflowing  with  fruit  and  syrup. 
The  fruit  may  be  allowed  an  instant  to  steam  and 
settle,  and  then  the  cover  is  to  be  put  on  and  screwed 
on  at  once. 

The  probability  is  that  the  difficulty  usually  lies 
with  the  rubber  ring.  If  this  is  too  small,  it  will 
stretch  a  little  ;  but,  if  too  large,  nothing  can  make  it 
fit.  Sometimes  the  rubbers  harden  with  use  ;  some¬ 
times  they  soften.  With  the  porcelain-lined  top,  they 
sometimes  stretch  and  push  out  of  place  at  one  point, 
when  of  course  the  can  does  not  seal.  Again,  with  the 
two-piece  top,  the  metal  ring  may  become  bruised  so 
that  it  does  not  screw  far  enough  to  press  upon  the 
cover.  All  these  points  must  be  watched,  and,  if  one 
would  be  sure  that  all  is  right,  it  is  but  a  simple  mat¬ 
ter,  after  the  fruit  is  cold,  to  remove  the  ring  and  lift 
the  can  by  the  cover.  If  the  cover  does  not  leave  the 
jar,  all  is  secure,  and  the  fruit  may  be  put  away  in  a 
dark  closet  with  a  serene  mind.  A  boot  box  will  make 
a  practicable  closet,  if  no  other  is  available  ;  or,  failing 
other  methods  of  excluding  light,  each  can  may  be 
placed  in  a  paper  bag. 

The  plan  of  cooking  the  fruit  in  a  boiler  with  a 
wooden  frame  at  the  bottom,  is  a  good  one,  if  the  fruit 
comes  in  large  quantities,  so  that  many  cans  can  be 
cooked  at  once.  It  consists  in  filling  the  cans  with 
fruit,  filling  the  spaces  with  a  previously  prepared 
syrup,  and  placing  the  cans,  covered  up  to  the  shoulder, 
in  cold  or  lukewarm  water,  where  they  remain  until 
the  water  has  boiled  from  15  to  30  minutes.  The  jars 
are  then  removed,  filled  to  the  brim  -with  hot  reserved 
syrup,  and  sealed  at  once.  The  time  required  for 
boiling,  and  the  amount  of  sugar  vary  according  to  the 
ideas  of  the  cook. 

A  variation  of  the  boiler  plan,  alluded  to  last  year,  in 
The  R.  N.-Y.,  and  tried  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  kitchen  upon 


plums  and  peaches,  is  very  desirable  when  successful, 
although  possibly  many  housewives  would  attempt 
it  w'ith  fear  of  failure.  It  consists  in  placing  the  cans 
of  raw  fruit  and  hot  syrup  in  a  boiler  of  boiling  water, 
screwing  the  covers  to  place,  and  leaving  them  there 
until  cold,  with  no  boiling  at  all.  A  slight  variation 
of  this  is  to  place  the  cans  in  lukewarm  water,  heat 
until  it  merely  reaches  the  boiling  point,  then  seal,  but 
do  not  remove  from  the  water  until  cold.  This  was 
tried  with  complete  success  with  softer  fruits;  plums 
had  a  delightful  flavor,  but  were  slightly  hard.  All 
kept  perfectly. 

Two  “  thoroughly  reliable  ”  tables  of  amounts  of 
sugar  to  be  used  with  various  fruits,  lie  before  us. 
One  gives  6  ounces,  the  other  10  ounces,  for  a  quart 
jar  of  cherries;  for  strawberries  one  gives  8  ounces, 
the  other  10  ounces;  for  raspberries,  one  gives  8  ounces, 


the  other  half  as  much.  We  might  give  this: 

Red  raspberries,  street  cherries,  peaches,  elderberries .  <>  oz. 

Black  raspberries,  strawberries,  pears,  whortleberries .  8  oz. 

Quinces,  sour  cherries,  blackberries .  10  oz. 

Gooseberries,  currants,  cranberries .  12  oz. 


But  as  a  commentary  on  this  table,  we  should  add: 

“  sweeten  to  taste.” 

Home  Influence  vs.  School  Influence. 

HELPING  the  district  school  is  as  far  removed  from 
the  thoughts  of  many  parents  as  the  north  pole 
is  from  the  equator,  and  if  one  should  insinuate  that 
such  was  their  duty,  their  reply  would  be,  “What  do 
we  hire  a  teacher  for  ?  ”  After  the  teacher  has  been 
hired,  all  responsibility  ceases.  If  the  teacher  fails 
to  succeed  in  improving  the  children  mentally,  mor¬ 
ally  and  spiritually,  “  she1  isn't  fit  for  the  position,” 
and  the  parents  express  their  opinion  of  her  lack  of 
education,  government  or  morals  in  the  home  circle,  in 
the  presence  of  her  pupils,  in  unguarded  language,  not 
realizing  that  if  their  children  fail  to  improve  under 
her  instruction,  it  is  more  their  fault  than  the  teacher’s. 
Refraining  from  criticising  the  school  teacher  in  the 
presence  of  her  pupils  is  an  advantage  to  the  children 
as  well  as  a  great  help  to  the  teacher. 

The  children  instinctively  imitate  their  elders,  and 
a  boy  who  is  taught  to  be  gentlemanly  and  honest  at 
home  seldom  stoops  at  school  to  the  petty  acts  which 
a  boy  whose  home  influence  is  not  what  it  should  be, 
deems  smart  and  manly — a  sign  of  his  independence — 
while  a  girl  who  is  impertinent  and  disagreeable  at 
home  is  usually  so  at  school.  Parents  should  be  thank¬ 
ful  that  oftentimes  the  children  are  wiser  than  them¬ 
selves,  and  are  ashamed  to  let  the  outside  world  see  by 
their  behavior  what  their  home  life  is.  They  scorn  to 
reproduce  the  disagreeable  scenes  of  that  life  even  at 
school,  and  oftentimes  the  teacher  wonders  how  such 
a  sweet  flower  could  bloom  amid  such  environment. 

Parents  should  not  shift  the  whole  responsibility  of 
their  children’s  education  on  the  teacher.  She  may  be 
able  to  take  charge  of  their  secular  education,  but  their 
moral  education  should  rest  almost  wholly  with  the 
parents;  but,  alas  !  many  times  it  does  not,  and  the 
teacher  must  try  her  best  to  undo  the  work  of  the 
parents  in  that  line.  How  many  times  a  teacher  has 
pupils  under  her  care  who  are  no  more  fit  to  be  trusted 
with  the  children  of  other  parents  than  a  wolf  among 
a  flock  of  lambs,  and,  if  the  lambs  suffer  from  the 
effects  of  such  contamination,  who  is  to  be  blamed  but 
the  long-suffering  teacher  ?  It  needs  a  strong  home 
influence  back  of  the  teacher  to  keep  one  wolf  from 
destroying  the  whole  flock  of  lambs.  It  is  like  turning 
a  State’s  prison  convict  loose  among  innocent  children 
whose  characters  are  unformed,  expecting  the  effect 
of  such  a  person’s  influence  to  be  g-ood.  As  long  as  the 
present  laws  exist,  compelling  people  of  all  classes  to 
send  their  children  to  our  public  schools,  the  district 
school  teacher  will  have  to  cope  with  all  kinds  of 
children  and,  on  the  average,  the  result  will  doubtless 
be  that  tne  bad  children  will  gain  a  little  good,  the 
good  children  will  acquire  a  great  deal  that  is  bad,  and 
the  parents  will  unjustly  consider  the  misfortune  the 
fault  of  the  teacher,  whereas  in  truth  it  is  really  due 
to  the  children  with  whom  their  children  associate  day 
after  day. 

Another  thing  of  which  parents  often  complain  is, 
that  the  school-children  are  quarrelsome.  Now  if,  as 
is  often  the  case,  the  parents  in  that  district  are 
quarrelsome  and  many  families  barely  are  on  speaking 
terms  with  each  other,  and  the  children  of  one  family 
are  treated  to  daily  dishes  of  scandal  by  their  parents 
about  another  family,  what  wonder  that  when  those 
children  meet  at  school  they  frequently  twit  each 
other  with  facts  which  one's  father  told  about  the 
other’s,  or  one’s  mother  said  about  the  other's,  and 
various  are  the  quarrels  in  consequence. 

When  those  parents  in  talking  of  school-matters 
with  the  teacher  regret  that  the  children  in  that  dis¬ 


trict  are  so  quarrelsome,  and  give  her  to  understand 
that  it  is  her  fault  and  that  she  should  be  able  to  rem¬ 
edy  the  evil,  she  feels  like  telling  them  plainly  that  if 
the  parents  of  the  children  would  cease  quarreling 
and  criticising  each  other,  the  children  would  have 
nothing  to  quarrel  about.  If  the  fathers  and  mothers 
are  friendly  the  children  are  usually  friendly  too. 

A  great  responsibility  rests  on  the  district  school¬ 
teachers,  but  a  greater  rests  with  the  parents  of  the 
school-children,  and  without  their  support  and  co¬ 
operation  the  best  of  teachers  cannot  make  a  school 
successful.  When  the  parents  realize  this  fact  per¬ 
haps  they  will  appreciate  the  district  school-teacher 
more  and  themselves  less.  Alice  e.  pinnky. 

A  Cool  Reception. 

THE  time  is  fast  approaching  when  the  warm 
weather  will  make  us  long  for  cool  desserts  and 
lunches  instead  of  the  more  substantial  dainties  which 
winter  made  pleasing.  A  plate  of  selected  straw¬ 
berries  with  powdered  sugar  in  which  to  dip  them  is 
food  fit  for  the  gods,  for  they  combine  beauty  in  shape 
and  coloring,  unequaled  fragrance  and  a  flavor  which 
appeals  to  nearly  every  palate.  One  is  led  to  echo  the 
thought  of  the  old  writer  that  no  doubt  God  might 
have  made  a  more  perfect  fruit,  but  “  doubtless  He 
never  did.”  All  the  small  fruits  must  be  absolutely 
fresh  and  well  ripened,  and  none  but  the  finest  should 
be  brought  to  the  table  in  the  natural  state.  Those 
which  are  one-sided  or  not  quite  perfect,  if  well 
ripened,  may  be  used  for  ice  cream  or  water  ices. 

Strawberry  Ice  Cream.— Express  the  juice  from 
one  quart  of  ripe  strawberries,  sweeten  it  to  taste  and 
set  it  on  ice.  Take  two  quarts  of  rich,  sweet  cream, 
and  one  pound  of  pulverized  sugar.  Mix  and  put  into 
a  double  boiler  on  the  stove.  When  hot  stir  in  three 
well-beaten  eggs.  Remove  from  the  fire  and  cool. 
Put  this  custard  in  an  ice-cream  freezer,  leaving  room 
for  the  fruit  juice.  Freeze  until  stiff,  but  not  solid, 
then  stir  in  the  strawberry  juice  and  mix  thoroughly. 

Strawberry  Ice  is  made  by  mixing  an  equal  meas¬ 
ure  of  strawberry  juice  and  water,  sweetened  to  taste: 
add  a  little  tartaric  acid,  a  piece  the  size  of  a  Lima 
bean  is  enough  for  two  quarts  of  the  ice,  and  freeze. 
The  juice  of  raspberries  and  currants,  mixed,  without 
the  tartaric  acid,  makes  a  delicious,  refreshing  water 
ice. 

Orange  Ice  Cream. — A  delicious  cream  may  be 
made  by  making  a  rich  custard  with  three  cupfuls  of 
sweet  cream,  12  ounces  of  sugar  and  the  yolks  of  eight 
eggs.  When  cool  add  the  juice  of  six  sweet  oranges 
and  enough  of  the  extract  of  orange  to  flavor.  If  de¬ 
sired  the  yellow  rind  of  the  orange  may  be  put  into 
the  cream  in  place  of  the  orange  extract  while  heating 
and  then  removed. 

Water  Ices  made  from  orange  and  lemon  juice  in 
the  proportion  of  two  to  one  are  very  nice;  of  course  an 
equal  measure  of  cold  water  is  added  to  the  juice  and 
it  is  sweetened  to  taste  before  freezing. 

Cherry  Pudding. — There  are  many  puddings  which 
are  not  frozen  but  which  are  served  cold  and  are  es¬ 
pecially  suited  to  hot  weather.  Here  is  one.  The  in¬ 
gredients  required  are  a  quart  of  cherries  stoned  and 
drained,  one-half  cupful  of  powdered  sugar,  two  table¬ 
spoonfuls  of  corn  starch,  one  tablespoonful  of  melted 
butter,  one  pint  of  milk,  whites  of  five  eggs  and 
yolks  of  three.  Scald  the  milk  and  stir  in  the  corn¬ 
starch,  previously  wet  up  with  cold  milk.  When  the 
mixture  begins  to  thicken,  take  from  the  stove  and  add 
the  butter.  When  lukewarm  whip  in  the  beaten 
yolks  until  very  light.  Put  the  cherries  in  the  bottom 
of  the  pudding  dish,  stew  with  sugar  and  pour  over 
the  creamy  compound.  Bake  for  10  minutes  in  a  quick 
oven:  make  a  meringue  from  the  whites  of  the  eggs 
and  a  little  powdered  sugar,  flavor  very  delicately  with 
bitter  almond  and  spread  over  the  pudding.  Return 
to  the  oven  till  just  tinged  with  brown.  Serve  cold 
with  cream  and  sugar.  This  pudding  is  equally  nice 
made  with  berries,  peaches  or  nice  tart  apples.  Canned 
fruit  may  also  be  used  if  the  syrup  is  drained  off 
carefully. 

Cream  Pudding.— Soak  half  a  box  of  gelatine  for 
an  hour  in  a  cup  of  warm  water.  Boil  one  pint  of 
creamy  milk  with  four  tablespoonfuls  of  sugar,  and 
add  the  gelatine  while  boiling.  Remove  from  the  fire 
and  stir  in  the  well-beaten  yolks  of  four  eggs.  Flavor 
to  taste.  While  it  is  cooling,  whip  a  pint  of  rich 
cream  until  very  light.  Beat  the  gelatine  mixture 
until  nearly  cold,  then  beat  in  the  whipped  cream  and 
pour  into  molds  which  have  been  wet  in  cold  water. 
Set  in  the  ice  box  until  needed.  This  pudding  may  be 
var'ed  by  the  addition  of  fruit  juice,  or  a  part  may  be 
colored  with  fruit  juice  and  the  mold  filled  with  al¬ 
ternate  layers  of  colored  and  uncolored  cream. 
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Fruit  Jellies  with  Cream. —  Soak 
two  ounces  of  gelatine  in  a  cupful  of 
cold  water  for  an  hour,  add  two  cupfuls 
of  sugar  and  two  cupfuls  of  boiling 
water.  When  melted  add  two  cupfuls 
of  the  juice  of  any  acid  fruit,  mix  and 
pour  into  cups  and  put  in  the  ice  box. 
When  ready  to  serve  put  the  contents  of 
each  cup  into  a  fancy  berry  dish  and 
if  the  fruit  used  will  admit  put  some  fine 
fresh  specimens  on  top.  Surround  the 
little  molds  of  jelly  Avith  whipped 
cream  which  has  been  sweetened  to  taste, 
and  be  sure  that  your  dessert  will  be 
enjoyed.  s.  A.  little. 

Old  Dishes  in  New  Dress. 

IT  is  indeed  a  lamentable  fact  that  a 
few  “favorite”  recipes  are  literally 
worn  threadbare  in  the  average  farm 
kitchen.  These  recipes  are  “  handy,” 
and  are  regarded  as  “stand-bys”  by 
the  hurried  worker.  It  is  fortunate  that 
the  farmer  and  his  family  are  usually 
blessed  with  good  appetites,  as  people 
in  any  active  employment  generally  are. 
They  are  not  “  snoopy  about  their  vic¬ 
tuals,”  as  an  old  lady  used  to  say  con¬ 
cerning  her  family.  A  new  recipe  is 
occasionally  tried,  with  fear  and  trem¬ 
bling,  and,  if  it  results  in  failure,  as  is 
often  the  case,  the  cook  clings  more 
closely  to  the  “  stand-bys.”  In  a  small 
family  it  is  practicable,  and  very  pleasant 
to  try  new  recipes  daily.  Young  house¬ 
keepers  at  first  are  not  usually  overbur¬ 
dened  with  other  kinds  of  work ;  but, 
after  a  few  years,  the  family  increases, 
and  the  work  piles  up  before  the  mother, 
and  she  has  to  strain  every  nerve  to  keep 
the  necessary  work  along.  Is  it  any 
wonder  that  she  settles  down  to  a  few 
well-tried  formulas,  and  takes  a  new 
tack  only  occasionally  ?  Perhaps  she 
does  not  realize  that  there  has  come  to 
be  such  a  sameness  in  her  meals  day 
after  day,  and  week  after  week,  until 
she  finds  in  her  favorite  paper  a  prize 
offered  for  information  concerning  the 
matter. 

I  can  think  of  a  dozen  homes  in  my 
own  neighborhood  where  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  in  the  fruit  bearing  line  on  the  place 
except  an  apple  orchard,  and  if  there  is 
not  even  a  rhubarb  stalk  or  an  asparagus 
shoot,  either  of  which  would  g-row  in  any 
fence  corner,  there  is  surely  little  chance 
for  variety.  In  this  case  it  will  have  to 
come  in  the  way  of  different  cakes,  pud¬ 
dings  and  pies,  which  can  be  flavored 
with  different  essences  and  spices  to 
afford  a  change,  each  in  its  turn.  The  ex¬ 
pense  need  not  be  necessarily  increased, 
a  variety  of  flavorings  costs  no  more  than 
the  continued  use  of  one,  and  tapioca, 
sago  and  corn-starch  are  not  more  expen¬ 
sive  for  puddings  than  a  continued  sur¬ 
feit  of  rice. 

Farmers  in  isolated  localities  usually 
eat  too  much  fresh  meat  through  the  win¬ 
ter  months,  and  too  little  throughout  the 
summer.  There  are  great  possibilities  in 
the  much  maligned  “  salt  meats”  (which 
farmers  are  supposed  to  eat  the  year 
round).  Sweet,  juicy  hams  can  be  kept 
through  the  entire  summer.  Corned  beef 
admits  of  an  almost  endless  variety  of 
preparations.  Dried  beef,  fish  and  occa¬ 
sionally  a  nice  fresh  roast  of  beef,  make 
vax*iety  enough  for  any  reasonable  fam¬ 
ily.  Salt  pork  sliced  thin  and  fried,  with 
a  cup  of  sweet  cream  added  when  done,  is 
a  “dainty”  dish  to  one  who  has  never 
tried  it.  I  have  lived  nearly  all  my  life 
on  a  farm  and  have  never  used  canned 
meats  of  any  kind.  I  think  they  are 
unwholesome  if  not  dangerous,  even 
when  put  up  in  the  best  manner. 

It  is  a  needless  insult  to  one’s  family  to 
set  before  them  plain  boiled  potatoes  at 


When  Baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castorla, 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castorla, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castorla, 
Wben  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Castorla 


every  meal,  when  there  are  a  dozen  or 
more  ways  of  cooking  them,  each  of  which 
will  take  but  a  few  more  minutes.  Why 
not  bake  the  sliced  cabbage  with  cream 
instead  of  boiling  it  with  meat  ?  and 
make  appetizing  salads  of  this  plebian 
vegetable,  with  some  cream,  mustard, 
egg  and  vinegar  instead  of  merely  wet¬ 
ting  up  the  chopped  article  with  sweet¬ 
ened  vinegar  as  our  grandmothers  used 
to  do?  Cream  is  not  used  as  freely  as  it 
should  be  in  farm  cookery.  I  do  not 
know  why  it  is  so;  but  a  woman  will  use 
butter  instead,  when  cream  enough  to 
make  half  the  quantity  of  butter  used 
would  make  the  article  taste  better,  and, 
besides,  be  more  wholesome.  It  is  a  good 
plan  to  get  out  of  bread  sometimes. 
Bread  is  so  handy  that  the  cook  is  apt  to 
put  it  upon  the  table  at  every  meal  as 
long  as  it  lasts,  and  some  zealous  house¬ 
keepers  always  bake  the  day  before  it  is 
needed,  and  never  have  any  warm  bread 
of  any  kind.  A  tin  of  biscuits,  corn 
bread  or  spicy  cinnamon  rolls  once  or 
twice  a  week,  makes  an  agreeable  change 
from  cold  bread,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
endless  variety  of  griddle  cakes  to  choose 
from. 

Of  course  all  I  have  written  is  not 
new — this  variety  is  common,  every-day 
fare  ;  but  I  consider  any  cookery 
“dainty  ”  the  object  of  which  is  to  please 
the  eye  as  well  as  the  palate,  be  it  made 
of  ever  so  humble  material. 

A  woman  with  eight  or  ten  to  cook 
for,  will  not  be  wise  to  attempt  to  adorn 
her  table  every  day  with  delicate  cro¬ 
quettes,  omelets,  and  blanc  manges ; 
neither  can  she  afford  time  and  strength 
for  meringues  on  all  of  her  pies  and  pud¬ 
dings,  although  the  preparation  of  these 
delicacies,  for  a  small  family,  would  not 
take  up  too  much  time. 

.To  sum  it  it  all  up:  “Sensible  ”  fancy 
cookery  is  practicable.  It  will  not  of 
necessity  increase  expenses.  The  house¬ 
wife  can  always  afford  time  for  variety 
in  cooking,  and  can  also  afford  time  for 
“  fancy”  cooking  if  she  is  not  driven  by 
other  work.  As  to  the  recipes.  I  am 
sure  a  cook  does  not  lack  them  nowa¬ 
days,  from  the  way  they  are  crowded 
into  every  one  of  our  home  papers.  One 
would  think  that  to  eat  was  the  chief 
aim  in  life  of  every  man,  woman,  and 
child.  l'HEBE  KINDER. 

Those  Juicy  Pies. 

A  FRIEND  said  the  other  day  that 
she  had  tried  everything,  even  the 
paper  funnel,  to  prevent  her  pies,  espe¬ 
cially  the  berry  ones,  from  running  over, 
with  very  unsatisfactory  results.  I 
asked  her  if  she  had  tried  putting  strips 
of  cloth  around  them  when  ready  for 
the  oven.  She  said  I  had  told  her  of 
that  plan  and  that  she  had  tried  it  once, 
but  she  thought  the  strips  had  to  go  on 
between  the  crust  and  plate  and  she  did 
not  see  how  she  could  do  so.  With  this 
plan  not  only  are  the  pies  kept  from 
running  over,  but  the  edge  also  is  kept 
from  burning;  hence  I’m  going  to  be 
very  explicit  in  describing  it. 

After  the  pies  are  made  and  the  edges 
nicely  pressed,  take  a  strip  of  white 
cloth  an  inch  and  a  half  wide  and  long 
enough  to  pin  around  the  plate.  Wet  it, 
wring  it  out  slightly,  put  it  around  the 
edge  of  the  plate,  half  the  width  on  the 
outside  of  the  plate  and  the  upper  half 
on  the  crust ;  press  it  down  on  the  crust, 
and  the  pie  is  ready  for  the  oven.  Then, 
with  reasonable  care  in  baking,  the  pie 
will  come  from  the  oven  neither  burned, 
nor  with  a  sticky  plate  to  soil  the  clean 

table  cover.  c.  r.  d. 

*  *  * 

Candied  Peel  for  Cakes  and  Fkost- 
ings. — We  have  never  been  in  the  habit 
of  throwing  orange  and  lemon  peel  into 
the  street,  but  have  preserved  them  in 
thick  syrup;  yet  I  have  learned  “  a  more 
excellent  way.”  Soak  them  for  a  week, 
changing  the  water  every  day;  then  boil 
them  three  or  four  hours  or  until  very 
tender,  and  throw  them  into  a  colander 
to  drain  while  you  make  a  thick  syrup 
of  white  sugar.  To  this  add  the  peels, 


and  boil  slowly,  stirring  occasionally  un¬ 
til  the  whole  has  sugared  down;  it  is 
then  ready  to  be  packed  in  cans  for  use. 
When  used  take  out  what  you  want  into 
a  chopping  bowl,  and  chop  fine,  adding  it 
to  cake  or  frosting,  as  the  case  may  be. 
I  am  sure  after  once  trying,  no  one  would 
omit  it  from  her  list  of  flavorings. 

Formerly  I  had  prepared  the  peels  by 
stewing  until  tender,  and  then  added 
sugar  until  the  whole  formed  a  thick 
syrup;  but  it  would  be  more  or  less 
bitter,  a  fact  I  deplored,  but  supposed 
that  soaking  would  take  out  the  natural 
flavoring.  Though  well  on  to  the  seven¬ 
ties,  I  often  have  to  say  “  Never  too  old 
to  learn.”  c.  R.  davis. 

Soap  and  Towels. — Comparatively  few 
housekeepers  nowadays  realize  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  good,  wholesome,  old-fash¬ 
ioned  soap.  The  materials  required  for 
it  are  such  as  any  farm-house  can  furnish, 
and  which,  if  not  utilized  in  this  way, 
are  sure  to  be  wasted.  The  grease  should 
be  kept  clean  and  well  salted — enough 
may  be  added  to  make  hard  soap  if  de¬ 
sired — and  two  pounds  of  sal  soda  and  one 
of  borax  should  be  added  to  a  barrel  of 
soap  when  finished.  This  kind  will  not 
injure  the  hands,  and  is  just  the  thing 
for  scrubbing,  washing  dishes  and  the 
laundry,  besides  saving  no  small  amount 
of  expense. 

In  hot  weather,  when  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  towels  are  to  be  ironed,  it  is  far 
easier  to  stand  on  the  shady  back  porch 
and  iron  them  with  the  clothes  wringer. 
This  is  the  modus  operandi :  fold  a  towel 
lengthwise  through  the  middle,  pass 
through  the  wringer,  fold  again  length¬ 
wise,  then  bring  the  two  ends  together, 
pass  through  the  wringer  once  more,  and 
behold  the  work  is  very  neatly  done,  not 
a  wrinkle  in  sight,  and  every  fold  in 
place.  MRS.  e.  s.  D. 


Ix  writing  to  advertisers  please  always  mention 
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AYER’S 
HAIR  VIGOR 

Keeps  the  scalp 
clean,  cool,  healthy. 

The  Best 
Dressing 

Restores  hair 
which  has  become 
thin,  faded,  or  gray. 

Dr.  J.C.  Ayer  &Co. 

Lowell,  Mass. 


Tutt’s  Hair  Dye 

Gray  hair  or  whiskers  changed  to  a  glossy 
black  by  a  single  application  of  this  Dye.  It 
imparts  a  natural  color,  acts  instantaneous¬ 
ly  and  contains  nothing  injurious  to  the  hair. 
Sold  by  druggists,  or  will  be  sent  on  receipt 
of  price,  81.00.  Office,  30  Park  Place,  N.  Y. 


BOILING  WATER  OR  MILK. 

EPPS’S 

GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 

COCOA 

LABELLED  ^  LB.  TINS  ONLY. 


UflEX  NAYS  S1I. E  CANNOT  SEE  HOW 
flirt  YOl  HO  IT  FOR  THE  MONEY. 

C*  |  0  Buys  a  improved  Oxford  Singer 

V *  •- Sewing  Machine;  perfect  working,  reli¬ 
able,  finely  finished,  adapted  to  light  and  heavy 
work,  with  a  complete  $etof  the  latest  improved 
attachments  free.  Each  machine  guaranteed  for  6 
years.  Buy  direct  from  our  factory,  and  save  dealers 
and  agents  profit.  Send  for  FREE  CATALOGUE. 
OXFORD  MEG.  COMPANY,  DKP’T  B  32  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


L  ONG  MA  Y  1 T  WA  VE ! 

Every  man  and  boy,  and  woman,  too, 
who  is  a  true  American,  loves  that  good 
old  flag  as  the  emblem  of  what  is  best  in 
government.  The  principles  for  which 
it  stands  can  not  be  too  early  instilled 
into  the  minds  and  hearts  of  newcomers 
on  the  field  of  action,  he  they  youths  of 
our  own  blood,  or  men  of  other  lands 
come  newly  to  these  shores.  That  flag 
should  ever  wave  in  sight  of  Americans. 

Every  School  House, 

Every  Town  Hall, 

Every  Grauge  Hall 

should  have  its  flag-staff,  and  every  flag 
staff  should,  of  course,  hear  its  flag. 

BUT  a  flag  of  cheap  and  poor  stuff 
is  a  disgrace  to  the  flag  Itself,  and  the 
regular  hunting  is  very  expensive.  What 
is  known  as  “cotton  bunting”  makes  a 
flag  that  is  creditable  to  any  man  who 
owns  it,  and  which  cannot  be  distin¬ 
guished  from  the  expensive  bunting 
flags  except  on  close  examination.  The 
colors  are  guaranteed  absolutely  fast. 
We  will  furnish  these  flags,  not  mounted, 
to  our  subscribers  as  follows  : 

SIX  feet  long,  for  one  new  subscrip¬ 
tion  from  date  to  January,  1893,  and  $1.50; 
the  flag  alone  for  $1.25,  prepaid. 

SEVEN  feet  long,  for  one  new  sub¬ 
scription  from  date  to  January,  1893, 
and  $2.00.  Or  alone  for  $1.65  in  cash  ; 
prepaid. 

NINE  feet  long,  for  two  new  subscrip¬ 
tions  to  January,  1893,  and  $3.50.  Or 
for  sale  at  $2.75,  prepaid. 


DO  YOU  LIKE  ICE  CREAM  ? 

OF  COURSE  YOU  DO. 

Well,  then,  if  you  have  no  Ice-Cream 
Freezer,  or  a  poor  one,  read  this. 

Ice  cream  well  made  is  a  wholesome 
refreshment.  Almost  every  farmer  now¬ 
adays  has  his  own  ice,  and  can  spare 
a  little  milk  and  cream  now  and  then. 
In  fact  the  farmer 
who  does  not  pro¬ 
vide  ice  cream  for 
his  family  at  least 
once  a  week,  does 
not  live  up  to  his 
privileges.  We  have 
arranged  to  offer 
this  wonderfully 
effective,  yet  very 
low-priced  freezer. 

The  stirring  motion 
is  applied  by  means 
of  the  Keystone 
Whip  Beater,  which 
may  also  be  used  in 
whipping  cream, 
heating  eggs,  fruit,  etc.  A  cook  book, 
giving  many  recipes  for  ice  creams,  water 
ices,  and  many  new  dishes  for  the  table 
by  aid  of  the  freezer  and  the  beater  which 
accompanies  it.  Price,  $1.50.  Given  to 
any  present  subscriber  sending  two  new 
subscriptions  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  from  date 
to  January,  1893,  and  $2. 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO., 
Times  Building,  New  York. 


'ness,  constipation,  dyspepsia,  foul* 
breath,  headache, mental  depression , « 
painful  digestion,  bad  complexion,  * 
and  all  diseases  caused  by  failure  of* 
_  the  stomach,  liver  or  oowels  to  per-  * 

•  form  their  proper  functions.  Persons  given  to  over-* 

•  eating  are  benefited  by  taking  one  after  each  meal.} 

•  Price,  82:  sample,  15c.  At  Druggists,  or  sent  by  mail.  } 

•  RIPANS  CHEMICAL  CO..  10  Spruce  St.,  New  York.  * 


WOO’D  PURE  UNLEACHED. 

"  ^  V  A/  Order  direct  from  Canada. 

A  Gprp  Q  w  Write  for  free  pamphlet.  _A| 
UDUAiU  F.  B.  LA  LOU.  Dunaville.  Ont. 
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PUBLISHERS  OK 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

A  weekly  newspaper.  Established  1850.  De¬ 
voted  to  profitable  apiculture  and  progres¬ 
sive  country  life.  82.00  a  year;  83.00  to 
foreign  countries  In  the  Postal  Union 
Terms  to  clubs  on  application. 

American  Gardening 

A  monthly  magazine  of  horticulture,  fruits, 
flowers,  vegetables  and  ornamental  gar¬ 
dening  ;  averages  100  pages  monthly. 
Illustrated.  Price,  81.00  a  year;  81.25  In 
New  York  City  ;  81.50  to  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  In  the  Postal  Union. 

Out-Door  Books 

in  all  branches  of  agriculture  and  horticul¬ 
ture.  Catalogues  on  application.  •  Inquiries 
for  any  books  wanted  will  be  promptly 
answered. 

PRODUCERS  OK 

FINE  PRINTING 

ENGRAVING 

ELECTROTYPI NG 

E.  H.  LIBBY,  General  Manager. 


Sending  Money. — We  guarantee  that  all  money 
sent  by  postal  or  express  money  order,  registered  let¬ 
ter,  or  bank  draft  on  New  York,  shall  be  at  our  risk. 
Money  sent  in  local  checks,  postal  notes  or  currency, 
is  at  the  sender’s  risk.  Canadian  remittances  should 
all  be  In  money  orders.  Make  all  orders  and  drafts 
payable  to  The  Rural  Publishing  Company. 

The  Date  Label  on  the  Paper.— The  number 
on  the  address  label  Indicates  the  date  to  which  the 
subscription  Is  paid.  Thus,  the  number  2,210  corre¬ 
sponds  with  the  number  under  the  title  on  the  first 
page  of  this  issue  and  means  that  the  subscription  ex¬ 
pires  this  week.  By  examining  these  numbers  from 
time  to  time  the  date  for  renewal  is  easily  deter¬ 
mined. 

Acknowledgments  of  money  received  for  sub¬ 
scriptions  are  made  by  the  change  In  the  address  labels 
as  above  Indicated.  A  full  week  must  always  be 
allowed  for  changes  In  the  labels,  and  often  two  or 
three  weeks  In  the  busy  season. 

Discontinuances.— Subscribers  wishing  the  paper 
stopped  at  the  expiration  of  the  time  paid  for,  should 
notify  us  to  that  effect,  otherwise  we  shall  consider 
it  their  wish  to  have  It  continued. 

For  Changes  ok  Address  subscribers  must  send 
us  both  the  old  and  new  addresses. 

*  * 

CROP  AND  MARKET  NOTES. 

Strawberries  are  coming  In  freely  from  Maryland 
and  are  really  of  very  good  quality.  Asparagus  Is 
abundant  and  cheap. 

There  is  not  a  very  encouraging  outlook  In  the 
butter  trade  just  at  present.  The  price  is  unusually 
low  for  so  early  a  season  of  the  year. 

Messrs.  Palmer,  liivenburg  &  Co.,  commission  mer¬ 
chants  of  this  city,  received  on  Wednesday.  May  25, 
3,100  quarts  of  strawberries  from  one  grower  at  Nor¬ 
folk,  Va. 

All  kinds  of  vegetables  are  abundant  In  this  mar¬ 
ket — mainly  from  the  South.  Save  In  the  quality  of 
the  goods  shown,  one  might  easily  imagine  It  to  be 
July  instead  of  May  as  he  strolls  through  the  market. 

The  New  Y7ork  markets  were  literally  flooded  with 
green  peas  on  Thursday  morning  last,  and  It  Is  doubt¬ 
ful  if  all  of  them  could  be  sold  at  prices  high  enough 
to  pay  freight  and  cartage.  Beans  were  doing  better. 

We  have  reports  from  the  South  of  a  great  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  the  rice  acreage  this  year;  and  It  is  now 
estimated,  from  the  extent  of  the  planting,  that  the 
area  will  be  about  one-half  larger  than  that  of  last 
or  any  other  recent  year.  Many  planters  In  South 
Carolina,  Georgia,  and  the  few  other  States  In  which 
rice  is  grown  advantageously,  have  increased  their 
planting  of  It  In  proportion  as  they  have  decreased 
their  planting  of  cotton,  while  others  who  had  wholly 
abandoned  its  culture  have  again  taken  it  up.  Before 
the  war  our  yearly  product  of  rice  often  rose  above 
200,000,01)0  pounds;  but  during  the  war  and  after  It 
the  crop  ran  low,  and  In  1870  it  was  only  about  one- 
third  as  large  as  It  was  in  1850.  The  prospect  of  Its 
enlargement  this  year  is  more  promising  than  it  has 
been  any  other  year  since  then,  vye  ought  to  be  able 
to  raise  in  this  country  all  the  rice  that  Is  consumed 
here,  and  there  should  be  no  need  of  Importing  any 
from  other  countries. 

AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 

Gen.  N.  P.  Banks,  of  Massachusetts,  has  become  a 
farmer  in  his  old  age  and  expects  a  big  potato  crop 
this  year. 

The  first  car  of  cherries  and  apricots  for  the  season 
was  loaded  at  Vacaville,  Cal.,  on  May  20  and  shipped 
to  Chicago. 

It  is  estimated  the  production  of  compound  lard 
In  Chicago  last  year  was  about  135.000,000  pounds,  or 
about  the  same  as  the  preceding  year. 

A  Florida  farm  of  100  acres  In  the  phosphate  dis¬ 
trict  has,  it  Is  estimated,  lying  beneath  its  surface 
and  accessible  2,400,000  tons  of  phosphate. 

The  State  of  Pennsylvania,  which  formerly  paid  a 
bounty  for  the  destruction  of  crows,  has  repealed  the 
law,  and  now  classes  crows  among  the  useful  birds. 

We  hear  reports  from  sections  where  corn  was 
planted  early  in  May  that  the  rains  about  the  20th 
were  so  cold  that  much  of  the  seed  rotted  In  the 
ground. 

An  increased  area  has  been  planted  to  onions  In  the 
black  meadows  at  Chester,  and  also  Florida,  Pine 
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Island,  Vernon  and  other  points  In  the  Wallklll  Val¬ 
ley,  N.  Y. 

Six  trees  averaging  40  feet  in  height  have  been  re¬ 
moved  to  the  Chicago  World’s  Fair  Grounds  at  a  cost 
of  8700,  or  over  8100  apiece. 

The  first  cargo  of  this  year's  wheat  was  shipped  last 
Saturday  from  Paso,  Kern  County,  Cal.,  which  for  the 
last  two  years  has  shipped  the  first  wheat  of  the 
season.  . 

North  Carolina  law  requires  dealers  to  mark  on 
each  package  of  vegetables  or  garden  seed  offered 
for  sale  the  year  In  which  it  was  produced,  under 
penalty  of  $50  fine  or  30  days’  Imprisonment. 

Word  comes  from  New  Zealand  of  a  terrible  hurri¬ 
cane  which  has  passed  over  the  Island  doing  enor¬ 
mous  damage  to  property.  The  grain  being  about 
ripe  for  harvest,  the  destruction  of  the  crops  was 
very  great. 

The  managers  of  the  Grangers’  Inter-State  Picnic 
Association  announce  that  the  annual  picnic,  to  be 
held  at  Williams  Grove,  Pa.,  August  29-September 
3,  inclusive,  promises  to  be  a  greater  success  than 
any  preceding  it. 

Dr.  Hill,  of  Indianola,  has  started  an  alligator  farm 
under  and  alongside  his  wharf,  and  intends  to  keep 
next  season  a  hundred  or  so  on  hand  all  the  time. 
He  haB  already  about  three  dozen  collected  as  a 
starter. — Florida  Star. 

it  Is  estimated  that  the  44,938,365  sheep  in  the 
United  States  will  clip  316,051,045  pounds  of  wool. 
This  is  on  a  basis  of  about  7^  pounds  per  fleece.  This 
authority  names  the  number  of  pounds  of  scoured 
wool  by  shrinkage  of  40  per  cent  In  fleeces. 

In  response  to  numerous  petitions,  Gov.  Prince,  of 
New  Mexico,  has  issued  a  proclamation  calling  an 
inter-State  wool  convention  to  assemble  in  Albu¬ 
querque,  July  5  to  7.  The  object  is  to  discuss  sheep 
and  wool  Interests  In  the  States  and  Territories  west 
of  the  Mississippi  Biver. 

A  late  hurricane  In  the  Island  of  Mauritius  to  the 
east  of  Madagascar,  is  said  to  have  caused  a  loss  of 
15,01X1  lives  out  of  a  population  of  375,000.  There  was 
also  an  enormous  destruction  of  crops  and  the  houses 
and  machinery  on  the  sugar,  rice  and  coffee  planta¬ 
tions  were  utterly  ruined. 

The  Ohio  State  Horticultural  Society  will  hold  Its 
summer  meeting  and  strawberry  exhibit  at  Zanes¬ 
ville,  June  8  and  9.  Programmes  and  premium  lists 
will  be  mailed  to  members  without  application,  others 
may  secure  them  by  addressing  the  secretary,  W.  W. 
Farnsworth,  Watervllle,  Ohio. 

During  1881  there  were  received  at  New  York  from 
Mediterranean  ports,  1,570,478  boxes  of  oranges  and 
856,279  boxes  of  lemons.  For  1891  the  figures  were 
636,500  boxes  of  oranges  and  1,973,110  boxes  of  lemonsi 
In  a  year  or  two  it  is  probable  America  may  export 
both  of  these  fruits  heavily  to  Europe. 

In  obedience  to  the  injunction  of  the  United  States 
Court,  the  rustlers  have  given  up  their  proposed 
round-ups  in  Wyoming;  but  the  regular  State  round¬ 
ups  are  under  way.  Those  of  the  rustlers  always 
came  earlier,  in  order,  It  Is  said,  that  they  might  be 
able  to  brand  more  of  other  folks’  calves. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  is  to  enter  on 
an  exhaustive  Investigation  of  the  causes  of  the 
low  prices  of  agricultural  products,  especially  cotton. 
All  staple  crops,  their  areas,  average  yields  per  acre, 
facilities  and  cost  of  transportation  to  market,  annual 
production  and  consumption,  etc.,  will  be  Included  In 
the  work. 

AN  unknown  plague  is  killing  off  cattle  along  the 
Mexican  border,  especially  on  the  Elias  range.  The 
disease  consists  of  a  swelling  of  the  head  of  the  ani¬ 
mals  In  an  extraordinary  manner,  which  is  succeeded 
by  general  trembling  or  chill,  and,  a  short  time  after¬ 
ward,  death.  The  same  complaint  Is  made  by 
Arizona  cattlemen. 

News  has  just  come  of  a  reciprocity  treaty  between 
Austria-Hungary  and  the  United  States.  The  United 
States  admit  sugar,  molasses  and  hides  free  of  duty 
in  return  for  being  placed  on  the  same  footing  as 
Germany  and  Italy  in  commercial  relation  with 
Austria-Hungary.  The  treaty  Is  pretty  certain  to 
afford  an  enlarged  foreign  market  for  our  agricul¬ 
tural  products. 

The  floods  in  the  West  are  subsiding  along  the 
Missouri  and  the  upper  Mississippi  and  their  tribu¬ 
taries,  but  are  still  disastrous  along  the  lower  Missis¬ 
sippi  and  its  affluents,  especially  the  Arkansas  and 
Red  Rivers.  The  bottom  lands  along  the  rivers  are 
still  flooded,  and  the  settlers  are  destitute  and  suffer¬ 
ing.  Arkansas,  Mississippi  and  Louisiana  are  doubt¬ 
less  the  heaviest  sufferers,  and  State  as  well  as 
National  aid  is  needed  to  keep  the  Inhabitants  of  the 
flooded  country  from  starvation.  It  is  hardly  possible 
that  the  floods  will  recede  early  enough  to  leave  the 
land  lit  for  sowing  ordinary  crops  this  year.  While, 
as  a  general  rule,  alluvial  deposits  will  enrich  most 
of  the  flooded  area,  a  great  deal  of  the  soli  has  been 
swept  away  altogether,  whtle  heavy  deposits  of  sand 
have  ruined  many  rich  sections.  Then  again,  the 
currents  have  carried  off  or  transferred  to  the  other 
side  of  their  courses,  large  sections  of  bottom  lands. 
Losses  of  life  and  property  have  been  greatly 
augmented  since  a  week  ago.  and.  In  the  present 
desolate  condition  of  the  country,  and  ruinous 
state  of  the  levees,  much  apprehension  is  enter¬ 
tained  of  the  "June  freshet,”  already  creating 
havoc  along  the  headwaters  of  the  Missouri. 
Gov.  Boles,  of  Iowa,  has  issued  a  proclamation  call¬ 
ing  for  relief  for  the  flood  sufferers  of  Sioux  City, 
where  over  1,000  families  are  homeless,  and  5,000  of 
all  ages  destitute;  167  houses  have  been  swept  away 
and  700  more  rendered  untenantable.  Gov.  Fifer  of 
Illinois,  calls  on  the  people  of  the  State  for  money, 
food  and  clothing  for  the  flood  sufferers.  A  con¬ 
servative  estimate  puts  the  damage  done  in  Madison, 
St.  Charles  and  St.  Clair  Counties— between  St.  Louis 
and  Cairo— at  811,000,000,  mostly  on  farm  lands.  Ten 
thousand  homeless  people  are  living  along  the  St. 
Francis  and  White  Rivers  in  Arkansas,  and  35  lives 
have  been  lost  In  the  Arkansas  River.  All  the 
flooded  people  are  in  danger  of  starvation.  The 
same  stories  of  distress  and  suffering  come  from  the 
lowlands  high  up  the  Missouri  to  the  Gulf,  and  from 
a  multitude  of  the  tributaries  of  the  great  rivers  as 
well  as  from  the  confluents  of  the  latter. 

( Continued  on  next  page.) 


WALTHAM  and  ELGIN 

WATCHES 
At  Greatly  Reduced  Prices 

—  FOR  — 

Rural  New-Yorlcer  Subscribers  Only 


If  your  subscription  is  already  paid 
in  advance  and  you  want  a  watch, 
your  time  may  be  extended  or  new 
subscript to?is  secured ;  or  the  watch 
alone  maybe  bought  by  subscrib  ers  only 
at  the  prices  named.  Any  subscriber  can 
procure  from  us  any  Waltham  or  Elgin 
watch  In  any  kind  of  case  at  prices  that 
bring  good  watches  within  everybody’s 
reach.  We  describe  a  few. 

*  *  *  All  are  sent  prepaid  and  Insured, 
by  registered  mall. 

Every  watch  In  this  list  is  guaranteed 
to  be  an  accurate  timekeeper.  Money  re¬ 
funded  if  watch,  is  not  satisfactory 
and  returned  within  three  days  after 
receipt.  Please  write  your  opinion  of  the 
watches  received. 

Nickel  Silver  Watch,  Men’s  Size. 

No.  1  C  Is  a  Waltham  or  Elgin  7- jeweled 
watch  containing  compensation  balance, 
safety  pinion,  etc.  It  is  in  a  solid  nickel 
silver,  open- face  case.  For  boys’  wear  it 
Is  especially  recommended,  because  the 
front  and  back  screw  off  and  on,  mak¬ 
ing  it  dust-tight.  This  watch  need  not 
be  opened  at  all,  because  it  is  a  stem 
winder,  and  it  sets  by  pulling  on  the  stem, 
thereby  doing  away  with  the  risk  attendant 
upon  opening.  The  crystal  Is  made  of 
plate  glass  that  will  stand  a  heavy 
pressure.  This  watch  Is  full  men’s  size, 
and  the  works  are  good  enough  to  go  into 
a  gold  case.  Any  person  who  gets  one  of 
these  watches  will  find  that  some  of  his 
friends  have  watches  which  cost  $15  to  $20, 
containing  the  same  grade  of  works.  Sold 
to  subscribers  only  for  $5.50;  with  a  three 
years’  subscription,  for  $8.50. 

Gold  Watch,  Men’s  Size,  Open  Face. 

No.  2  C,  Waltham  or  Elgin ;  7  jewels  and 
all  the  improvements  mentioned  above. 
The  case,  which  is  open  face.  Is  made  by 
taking  two  plates  of  solid  gold  and  filling 
the  space  between  them  with  a  fine  compo¬ 
sition  metal.  If  the  filling  were  removed 
a  solid  gold  case  would  then  remain. 
This  is  more  durable  and  just  as  hand¬ 
some.  Price,  $12;  with  a  three  years’ sub 
scription  for  $15. 

Gold  Watch,  Hunting  Case. 

No.  3  C  is  the  same  as  No.  2  C,  but  in 
hunting  case,  richly  engraved  with  Ver- 
micell6  or  frost  work.  Price,  $14  35 ;  with  a 
three  years’  subscription,  $17.35. 

The  Great  Watch. 

No.  4  C.  For  those  who  want  the  best,  and 
are  willing  to  trust  our  judgment,  we  have 
selected  a  watch  which  combines  richness 
with  perfect  finish.  It  cannot  be  surpassed 
as  a  timekeeper.  It  is  full  jeweled,  the 
jewels  being  set  in  solid  gold.  It  has  the 
finest  and  simplest  patent  regulator  known, 
as  well  as  a  patent  safety  pinion,  compen¬ 
sation  balance  and  Logan’s  celebrated  Breg- 
uet  hair-spring,  which  is  bent  to  the  re¬ 
quired  form  and  then  hardened  and  tem¬ 
pered.  It  is  thoroughly  adjusted  so  that  it 
will  keep  accurate  time  whether  hot  or 
cold.  It  is  made  by  the  American  Walt¬ 
ham  Watch  Company,  and  called  “  P.  S. 
Bartlett.”  Hundreds  of  people  have  paid 
as  high  as  $125  for  this  watch,  and  the  usual 
retail  price  is  now  from  $85  to  $105.  We 
offer  it  In  a  solid  14k.  gold,  two  ounces  to 


2%  ounces  (40  to  45  dwt)  case,  hunting  or 
open  face,  handsomely  finished.  Price, 
$43.50,  with  five  years’  subscription  $47.50. 

People  who  want  this  magnificent  watch 
in  a  cheaper  case  can  have  it  in  gold  filled 
case  guaranteed  for  15  years,  for  $22  in 
hunting  case ;  and  for  $19.50  in  open  face ; 
for  $19  50  in  three  ounce  coin  silver,  hunt¬ 
ing  or  open  face ;  for  $12  75  In  nickel  silver, 
open- face  case ;  a  year’s  subscription  in¬ 
cluded  with  each  one. 

Ladles’  Watches. 

No.  6  C.  A  genuine  Waltham  or  Elgin 
lady’s  watch  with  7  jewels,  compensation 
balance  and  safety  pinion,  stem  wind  and 
set,  in  a  handsomely  engraved,  gold  filled 
hunting  case,  guaranteed  by  the  manufac¬ 
turers  to  look  like  gold  for  15  years.  Price, 
$14.90  ;  with  two  years’  subscription  for  $17. 

No.  15 — A  beau¬ 
tiful  ll  jewel 
movement,  full 
nickel,  in  a 
handsomely 
engraved  hunt¬ 
ing  case  made  of 
14k.  U.  S.  Assay 
solid  gold,  usual 
retail  price  from 
$50  to  $75.  One 
of  the  prettiest 
watches  for  a 
lady  that  w  e 
have  ever  seen. 

The  illustration 
shows  the  case 

in  exact  size,  and  style.  Price  $25  net. 


You  Supply  the  Horse 

“  We  do  the  rest 


HARNESS,  CARRIAGES,  WAGONS 

to  our  Subscribers  only,  at  LESS  than 
wholesale  prices. 


By  special  arrangement  with  a  Urge 
manufacturer,  we  are  now  prepared  to  fur¬ 
nish  our  subscribers  only  with  a  wide  range 
of  carriages  and  wagons,  harness,  saddles, 
etc.,  at  less  than  wholesale  prices. 

Send  for  large  special  premium  carriage 
catalogue. 


OUR  SPECIAL  OFFERS.  —  Any  sub¬ 
scriber  (paid  up  for  1892)  has  the  privilege 
of  a  THREE  PER  CENT  DISCOUNT 
from  the  wholesale  prices  of  these  goods, 
on  any  order  amounting  to  $10  or  more. 

A  three  years’  subscription  to  either  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  or  to  American 
Gardening  will  be  given  with  any  of  these 
articles,  the  prices  of  which  aggregate  $65 
(less  discount). 

A  five  years’  subscription  as  above  will 
be  given  with  any  of  these  articles  the 
prices  of  which  aggregate  $95  net. 

TO  CLUB  RAISERS.— To  the  sender  of 
a  club  of  five  or  more  new  subscriptions, 
we  give  a  discount  of  three  per  cent  on 
these  goods ;  for  a  club  of  10  or  more  five 
per  cent  discount ;  for  20  or  more,  10  per 
cent  discount. 

We  are  not,  of  course,  manufacturers  or 
dealers  in  this  line,  but  have  made  this  ad¬ 
mirable  contract  with  a  reliable  house  for 
the  express  and  only  purpose  of  extending 
our  subscription  lists. 

Send  for  premium  carriage  and  harness 
catalogue  if  you  have  any  idea  of  buying 
harness,  carriage  or  road  wagon  of  any 
description  and  thus  secure  more  of  the 
benefits  of  being  a  subscriber  to  The 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO., 
Times  Building,  New  York. 
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Agricultural  News. 

( Continued. ) 

From  an  address  delivered  by  C.  J.  Wetmore,  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Officer  of  the  California  Vltlcultural  Commis¬ 
sion,  we  gather  the  following:  In  1880  California  had 
35,000  acres  of  grape  vines.  At  the  present  time  the 
area  is  estimated  at  175,000  acres  of  which  90,000  are  in 
wine  grapes  and  the  balance  In  raisin  and  table 
grapes.  In  1881,  8,000,000  gallons  of  wine  were  made. 
In  1885  It  had  grown  to  18,000,000  gallons  and  it  has  not 
gone  above  that  figure  yet,  prices  being  low  and  the 
ravages  of  phylloxera  interfering  somewhat  seriously 
with  the  business. 

Mr.  A.  Jeffers,  in  the  Southern  Farmer,  says  :  “  One 
Norfolk  County,  Va.,  farmer  raised  45,000  bushels  of 
shelled  corn  last  year,  another  raised  25,000  bushels, 
and  another  20,000,  while  we  have  several  smaller 
ones  raising  all  the  way  from  1,000  to  10,000  bushels. 

I  have  been  inquiring  of  our  farmers  and  truckers  to 
see  the  cost  of  growing  corn  here.  It  runs,  with  dif¬ 
ferent  Individuals,  from  30  cents  per  bushel  down  to 
15  cents,  and  one  man  claimed  that  he  could  make  a 
crop  of  corn  after  Irish  potatoes  (the  same  season) 
for  the  low  cost  of  ten  cents  per  bushel.” 

Judge  E.  T.  Lane,  presiding  judge  of  Cass  County, 
Mo.,  who  with  his  associate  Judges  Wray  and  George 
have  been  prisoners  in  Jackson  County  Jail  for  sev¬ 
eral  months,  has  been  nominated  for  the  legislature 
by  an  overwhelming  majority  over  two  opposition 
candidates.  He,  with  the  other  Judges,  was  sent  to 
prison  by  United  States  Judge  Phillips  for  refusing 
to  obey  an  order  of  his  court  directing  a  tax  levy  to 
pay  bonds  voted  by  Cass  County  years  ago  for  the 
construction  of  a  railroad  which  has  never  been  built. 
The  three  prisoners  are  the  most  popular  men  among 
the  farmers  of  that  section  to-day. 

Farmers  will  rejoice  at  a  fight  now  on  between  the 
$15,000,000  Cordage  Trust  and  the  outside  manufac¬ 
turers  of  rope  and  binder  twine.  John  Good,  the 
largest  Individual  manufacturer  in  the  country,  has 
left  the  Trust  and  with  other  outsiders  intends  to 
fight  it.  The  Trust  is  ahead  this  year,  because  the 
manufacturing  season  ends  on  July  19,  and  he  began 
too  late;  but  he  promises  a  fierce  fight  next  year. 
The  Lower  House  of  Congress  placed  binder  twine  on 
the  free  list  on  May  2,  and  If  the  Senate  concurs, 
foreigners  will  thenceforth  be  able  to  compete  with 
the  monopoly.  Some  of  the  largest  works  belonging  to 
the  Trust  have  already  shut  down  to  curtail  produc¬ 
tion  and  consequently  increase  prices. 

Condensed  Correspondence 

Illinois,  Plainfield,  May 23.— I  could  not  make 
25-cent  butter  at  a  profit  without  ensilage.  The 
weather  has  been  so  wet  and  cold  that  there  seems 
to  be  no  nourishment  in  the  pasture,  and  loss  can 
be  prevented  only  by  a  dally  feed  of  ensilage  or 
grain.  A  few  bright,  warm  days,  however,  will  prob¬ 
ably  sweeten  the  grass  so  that  other  feed  can  be  dis¬ 
continued.  What  a  spring  this  Is!  No  eorn  planted 
yet,  while  usually  at  this  date  it  is  growing  and  being 
worked  tbe  second  time;  mercury  down  to  40  and  be¬ 
low  every  night.  Only  three  or  four  bright  days  this 
month,  and  here  we  are  prisoners  in  our  homes,  the 
ground  being  thoroughly  soaked,  the  roads  horrid, 
and  the  horses  becoming  restive  while  eating  their 
heads  off.  The  birds  which  usually  come  to  us  at 
this  time  have  arrived  promptly,  but  seem  surprised 
at  their  chilly  welcome,  their  uncertain  notes  ap¬ 
pearing  to  question  the  correctness  of  the  date  of 
their  appointment  here.  Fruit  trees  and  bushes  have 
bloomed  In  a  promising  way,  while  the  oak  leaves 
are  nearly  the  size  of  a  rabbit’s  ear,  and  yet  the  corn, 
which  should  now  be  making  some  show  in  the  world, 
is  still  sweetly  sleeping  in  Its  little  crib.  p.  h.  m. 

Iowa,  Osceola  Oounty,  May  16.— I  have  been 
here  25  years,  and  have  always  been  able  to  get  good 
crops  in  good  shape  until  this  spring.  Many  haven’t 
their  oats  sown  yet.  Very  little  barley  has  been 
sown.  Corn  planting  will  be  out  of  the  question  for  a 
week  yet  even  if  the  weather  should  clear  off  soon, 
as  the  ground  Is  sc  thoroughly  soaked.  Grain  that 
was  “  mudded  ”  in  early  on  high  land  looks  fairly 
well.  G.  s.  D. 

Michigan,  Thornville,  May  21.— The  season 
here  has  been  very  wet,  cold  and  backward.  Oats 
are  not  all  sowed,  and  gardens  are  not  to  any  extent 
even  plowed.  Plums,  cherries  and  strawberries  are 
in  blossom,  and  apples  just  opening.  So  far  the 
cloudiness  of  the  nights  has  saved  the  fruit  from 
frost.  E.  d.  c. 

AGRICULTURAL  LEGISLATION. 

We  print  below  two  bills  which  became  laws  at  the 
last  session  of  the  legislature  of  this  State,  and 
which  are  of  special  interest  to  farmers: 

Chapter  656. — An  Act  Relative  to  Commission  Mer¬ 
chants  or  Persons  Selling  Agricultural  Products 
and  Farm  Produce  on  Commission. 

Section  1.  Any  person  or  persons  doing  business 
in  this  State  as  commission  merchants,  or  who  shall 
receive  from  any  person  of  this  State,  agricultural 
products  or  farm  produce  raised  in  this  State  to  sell 
on  commission,  shall  immediately,  upon  the  receipt 
of  such  goods,  send  to  the  consignor  or  consignors  a 
statement  in  writing,  showing  what  property  has 
has  been  received. 

Sec.  2.  Whenever  any  commission  merchant  or 
person  receiving  any  property  as  mentioned  in  sec¬ 
tion  one  of  this  act,  shall  sell  the  same,  or  25  per 
cent  thereof,  such  commission  merchant  or  person 
shall,  when  requested,  immediately  render  a  true 
statement  to  the  consignor,  showing  what  portion  of 
uch  consignment  has  been  sold  and  the  price  re- 
elved  therefor. 

SEC.  3.  Any  person  engaged  in  selling  any  property 
as  herein  specified,  who  fails  or  neglects  to  comply 
with  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  or  who  shall 
make  a  false  report  or  statement  of  the  matters 
herein  required,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misde¬ 
meanor. 

Sec.  4.  This  act  shall  take  effect  30  days  after  the 
same  shall  become  a  law. 

Chapter  634.— An  Act  to  Amend  Section  407  of  the 
Penal  Code,  Relating  to  the  Adulteration  of 
.Goods. 

Section  1.  Section  407  of  the  penal  code  is  hereby 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  407.  A  person  who,  either, 

1.  With  the  intent  that  the  same  may  be  sold  as  un¬ 
adulterated  or  undiluted,  adulterates  or  dilutes 


wine,  milk,  distilled  spirits  or  malt  liquor,  or  any 
drug,  medicine,  food,  or  drink,  for  man  or  beast,  or, 

2.  Knowing  that  the  same  has  been  adulterated  or 
diluted,  offers  for  sale  or  sells  the  same  as  unadulter¬ 
ated  or  undiluted,  or  without  disclosing  or  informing 
the  purchaser  that  the  same  has  been  adulterated  or 
diluted,  in  a  case  where  special  provision  has  not 
been  made  by  statute,  for  the  punishment  of  the 
offense,  or, 

3.  Sells  or  offers  to  sell,  or  stores  or  transports 
with  intent  to  sell  for  any  purpose  other  than  cooling 
beer  in  casks,  ice  cut  from  any  canal  or  from  the 
wide  waters  or  basins  of  any  canal,  unless  the  ice  so 
sold  or  offered  for  sale  or  stored  or  transported,  is 
contained  in  a  building,  cart,  sleigh,  float  or  recepta¬ 
cle  upon  which  is  plainly  marked  in  Roman  or  capi¬ 
tal  letters,  not  less  than  eight  inches  square,  the 
words,  “  canal  ice;”  or 

4.  Who  shall  adulterate  maple  sugar,  maple  syrup 
or  honey,  with  glucose,  cane  sugar  or  syrup,  beet 
sugar  or  syrup,  or  any  other  substance  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  sale,  or  who  shall  knowingly  sell  or  offer  for 
sale  maple  sugar,  maple  syrup  or  honey  that  has 
been  adulterated  in  any  way,  shall  be  deemed  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor. 

Sec.  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  September  1,  1892. 


GAME. 


Tame  Squabs,  dark  and  poor,  per  doz .  2  50@3  00 

Live  Pigeons,  per  pair .  50®  55 

GINSENG. 

Northern  and  Canada,  per  lb . $3  00®-  - 

Western  as  to  quality,  per  lb .  2  25@2  50 

Southern  as  to  quality .  2  00@2  25 

GRASS  SEED. 

Clover .  10*6®  12  *6 

Timothy . ....1  40  @1  65 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay,  No.  1,  per  100  lbs . »0  @  95 

No.  2,  per  100  lbs . 80  @  85 

Shipping,  per  100  lbs . 70  @  75 

Clover,  mixed,  per  100  lbs . 70  ®  80 

Clover,  per  100  lbs . 65  @  70 

Hay,  salt,  per  100  lbs . 50  @  — 

Straw,  Long  Rye,  per  100  lbs . 60  @  65 

Straw,  Short  Rye,  per  100  lbs . 55  @  — 

Straw,  Oat,  per  100  lbs . 50  @  — 

Straw.  Wheat,  per  100  lbs . 45  @  — 

HONEY. 

White  clover,  1  lb.  bxs.,  per  lb . 10  @12 

2  lb.  bxes.,  per  lb .  8  @10 

Poor,  per  lb .  6  @8 

Buckwheat,  1  lb.  bxs.,  per  lb .  8  @10 

Buckwheat,  2  lb.  bxs.,  per  lb .  6  @8 

Extracted,  per  lb . 7*6@— 

Extracted  Southern,  per  gallon . 60  @70 


HOPS. 


N.  Y.  State,  1891,  choice . 28  @— 

Fair  to  prime . 26  @27*6 

Common . 23  @25 

N.  Y.  State.  1890,  choice . —  @— 

Good  to  prime . 16  @20 

Old  olds . 8  @12 

California,  1891  . 23  @28 

California,  1890 . 15  @22 

Pacific  Coast,  old  olds .  7  @12 


MEATS  AND  STOCK. 


BEANS  AND  PEAS> 

Marrow,  choice,  1891 . 

Mediums,  choice,  1891 . 

Pea,  choice,  1891 . 

White  Kidney,  choice,  1891 . 

Red  Kidney,  choice,  1891 . 

Yellow  Eye,  choice,  1891 . 

Black  Turtle  Soup,  choice,  1891 . 

Lima  beans,  California  (60)  lbs.) . 

Foreign  medium,  1891 . 

Green  peas,  1891,  bbls.,  per  bush . 

Green  peas,  1891,  bags,  per  bush . 

Green  peas,  Scotch,  1891.  bushel . 

B  OTTER. 

STATE  AND  PENN. 

Creamery,  Penn,  extra . 

Half  firkin  tubs— 

Fresh  extras . . . 

Firsts  . 

Seconds . .  •• 

Welsh  tubs— 

Fresh  extras . 

Firsts  . 

Seconds  . 

WESTERN. 

Creamery—  . 

Elgin  extras . 

Other  Western  extras . 

Firsts  . 

Seconds  . 

Thirds . 

Imltatton  creamery— 

Firsts  . 

Seconds  . 

Thirds . 

Dairy  firsts . 

Seconds  . 

Factory  fresh,  extra . 

Firsts  . 

Seconds  . 

Fourths  to  thirds . 

Rolls . 

OLD  BUTTER. 

STATE. 

Half  firkin  tubs  or  firkins  extra . 

Firsts  . 

Seconds  . 

Thirds . 


WESTERN. 

Creamery  Summer  make . 

Factory  and  dairy . 


NEW  CHEESE. 

8tate  factory,  full  cream— 

Fine . 

Fair  to  prime . 

Light  skims  choice . 

Light  skims,  common  to  prime.., 

Skims  choice . 

Pennsylvania  skims . 

FRUITS— GREEN. 


,1  95  @ - 

.1  67  @1  70 
.1  70  @1  75 
.2  10  @2  20 
.2  00  @2  10 
.1  65  @1  70 

,  —  ® - 

.1  65  @1  75 

. - @ - 

.1  37*6@1  40 
.1  32*6®1  35 
.1  35  @1  37*6 


20  @— 

.20  @— 
.19  @— 
.17  @18 


Live  veal  calves,  prime,  per  lb .  5*6@  - 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb .  5  @5*6 

Common  to  medium,  per  lb .  4  @  496 

Live  calves,  Western,  per  lb .  -  @  - 

Live  calves,  grassers,  per  lb .  -  @  - 

Calves,  dressed,  near-by,  choice .  8*6@  - 

Country  dressed,  prime .  7  @8 

Country  dressed,  medium  to  good . 6  @7 

Country  dressed,  common .  4  @5 

Country  dressed,  small,  per  lb .  3  @  4 

Spring  Lambs,  country  dressed,  each . 5  00@  6  00 

Spring  Lambs,  alive,  each . 2  00@  6  00 

Lambs,  alive,  good  to  prime,  per  lb .  -  @  - 

Lambs,  alive,  fair  to  good,  per  ib .  8  @10 

Sheep,  alive,  good  to  prime,  per  11» .  6  @6 *6 

Sheep,  alive,  poor  to  fair,  per  lb.. .  4->6@  5'% 

Hogs,  upper  Jersey,  dressed,  light,  per  lb....  7*i@  8 

Lower  Jersey,  dressed,  light,  per  lb . 7*6@  8 

Country  dressed,  medium,  per  lb .  6*6®  7 

Country  dressed,  heavy .  5 *6@  6 


.19*6@— 
.18  @19 
.17  @— 


.20  @— 
.-  @- 
.18  @19 
.17  @18 
.15  @17 

.15  @17 
.13  @14 
12  @12*6 
14  @15 
,.12  @13 
.14  @— 
.13  @— 
.12  @12*6 
.11  @11*6 


POULTRY— DRESSED. 

Turkeys,  fancy  small . 15  @16 

Mixed  weights  dry  choice . 16  @ — 

Young  toms  fair  to  choice . . 14  @— 

Old  toms . 13  @13*6 

Fair  to  good . 11  @12 

Phlla.  chick’s,  2*6  to  3*6  lbs  to  pair,  per  lb. . .  .40  @— 

Chick’s,  3  to  4  lbs.,  per  pair . 35  @40 

Chickens,  3  lbs  and  over,  per  pair . 30  @35 

L.  I.  chickens,  broilers  scalded,  per  lb . 35  @38 

Fowls,  Jersey . 14  @— 

State  and  Pennsylvania . 13  @14 

Western . 12*6@13 

Western,  poor  to  fair  ...  . 11  @12 

Old  Roosters .  9@10 

Spring  Ducks,  per  lb . 25  @28 

POULTRY — LIVE. 

Spring  chickens,  per  pair . 1  00  @1  25 

Medium .  70  @  90 

Fowls,  Jersey,  State  and  Penn.,  per  lb. ..  13  @ - - 

Western,  per  lb . . .  13  @  15 

S’n  and  So’western,  per  pair .  13  @  15 

Roosters,  young,  per  ib .  .  11  @  12 


14 

@16 

Old,  per  lb . 

..  7*6® 

8 

.12 

@15 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb . 

..  8 

@ 

— 

.11 

@13 

Ducks,  N.  Y.,  N.  J.  &  Pa.,  per  pair . 

Ducks,  Western,  per  pair . 

..  75 

@ 

90 

, - 

@- 

. .  60 

@ 

80 

Southern,  per  pair  . . 

. . .  60 

@ 

— 

,12 

@14 

Geese,  Western,  ner  pair . 

...1  00 

@1  25 

S’n  and  Southwest’n,  per  pair . 

...1  00 

@- 

— 

POTATOES. 


10*6@— 
9*6®  956 
,  8*6  @  - 
5  @  9 
,—  @— 

.  1  @2*6 


Bermudas,  now . $5  00@  6  00 

Bermudas,  second  crop .  3  00@  4  00 

Florida,  new  .  3  60@  4  00 

Havana,  prime . . ® - 

Maine  Rose  and  Hebron,  per  180  lbs .  1  62®  1  75 

State  Rose,  per  180  lbs .  1  37@  1  50 

Hebron,  per  180  lbs .  1  37@  1  50 

Burbank,  per  180  lbs .  1  37®  1  50 


Apples,  Spy,  per  bbl .  3  50®  4  50 

Baldwin,  State,  per  d.  h.  bbl .  2  00@  3  50 

(_J  Baldwin,  Up-R.,  per  d.  h.  bbl  .  2  50@  3  50 

Baldwin,  poor,  per  bbl . . @ - 

Russet,  State,  per  d.  h.  bbl .  3  00@  3  50 

Russet,  Up-R.,  per  d.  h.  bbl .  2  50@  3  00 

Strawberries,  Ch’n,  fancy,  per  quart .  16®  — 

Ch’n.  good  to  prime,  per  quart .  10®  15 

N.  C.,  fancy,  per  quart .  11@  13 

N.  C.,  fair  to  good,  per  quart .  7@  10 

N.  C.,  poor,  per  quart .  5@  6 

Norfolk,  fancy,  per  quart .  10@  — 

Norfolk,  fair  to  good,  per  quart .  7@  9 

Norfolk,  poor,  per  quart .  5@  6 

Md..  fancy,  per  quart .  10@  13 

Md.,  good  to  prime,  per  quart .  8@  10 

Peaches,  Fla.,  Peen-to,  per  case .  2  00®  2  50 

EGGS. 

N.  Y.  State  and  Penn,  new  laid  per  doz . 17*6® — 

Western  fresh  gathered  choice . 17t4@ — 

Western  fresh  gathered,  fair  to  prime . 17  @ — 

Southern  fresh  gathered . 14  @14*6 

Duck  Eggs . 15  @16*6 

Goose  Eggs .  16  @18 


FRUITS— DOMESTIC  DRIED 


Apples,  evaporated,  1891,  fancy .  6*6®  7 

Evaporated,  1891,  choice .  6*6®  6*6 

Evaporated,  1891,  prime .  5*6@  6 

Evaporated,  1891,  common  to  fair .  4  @5*6 

Southern  sliced,  1891,  fancy .  3  @3*6 

Southern  sliced,  1891,  prime .  3  @3% 

Southern  sliced,  1891,  common  to  fair .  3  @  3*6 

State  and  coarse  cut,  1891 .  3  @  356 

Southern  coarse  cut,  1891 .  3  @3*6 

Chopped,  1891 .  1?6@  2 

Cores  and  skins,  1891.* .  1  @  1*6 

Pea;hes,  Del.,  peeled  fancy . 15  @20 

N.  C.  peeled,  fancy . 9  @10 

N.  C.  peeled,  choice .  9*6@  - 

Southern  peeled,  common  to  prime .  7  @  8*6 

Raspberries,  1891,  evaporated . 17  @ — 

1891,  sun-dried . 16  @  - 

Blackberries,  1891,  per  lb .  2*6@  - 

Huckleberries,  1891,  per  lb .  9  @9*6 

Cherries,  1891 .  9  @11 

Plums,  State .  4  @4*6 

Apricots,  Cal.,  1891,  per  lb . 8  @10 


FURS  AND  SKINS. 

N’n  W’n 


No.  1  quality. 

N’n,  W’n 
and  East’n 

South’n  and 
Southwest’n 

Black  Bear . 

....$20  00@35  00 

$10  00®  28 

00 

Cubs  and  yearlings  . . . . 

....  6  00@18  00 

5  00®13 

00 

Otter . 

....  9  00@11  00 

6  00®  8 

00 

Beaver,  No.  1 . 

....  6  00®  8  00 

6  00®  7 

00 

Red  Fox . 

....  1  50®  1  75 

1  25®  1 

50 

Gray  Fox  . 

....  1  00®  1  25 

85®  1 

10 

Lynx . 

....  4  00®  6  CO 

— @  - 

— 

Wild  Cat . 

-  60@  1  25 

-@ 

— 

Marten,  dark . 

....  2  00®  5  00 

~  - (&  “ 

— 

Marten,  pale . 

90@  1  25 

- @  - 

— 

Skunk,  black . 

. . . .  1  15®  1  30 

1  00®  1 

15 

Skunk,  half-striped _ 

70®  80 

50® 

G5 

Skunk,  striped . 

-  30®  45 

20® 

35 

Skunk,  white . 

10®  20 

10® 

15 

Raccoon . 

60®  90 

45® 

80 

Opossum . 

.  25@  45 

20@ 

40 

Mink . 

.  75®  2  50 

50®  1 

00 

Muskrat,  spring . 

.  15®  IS 

13® 

18 

TALLOW. 


City  prime  ($2  for  hogsheads) .  436@  - 

Country  (packages  fresh) .  456®  456 

VEGETABLES. 

Asparagus,  Jersey,  per  dozen  bunches _ $1  75@  2  25 

S’n  prime,  per  dozen  bunches .  1  50®  2  00 

Culls,  per  dozen  bunches .  75@  1  25 

Beets,  Ch’n,  per  100  bunches .  2  50®  4  00 

Sav.,  per  bbl-crate .  2  00@  2  50 

Fla.,  per  crate .  1  00®  1  50 

Cabbage,  Ch’n,  per  bbl.  crate .  I  25@  2  25 

Sav.,  per  bbl.  crates .  1  50®  2  00 

Fla.,  per  bbl.  crate .  75@  1  25 

N.  C.,  per  bbl.  crate .  1  50@  1  75 

Norfolk,  per  bbl .  1  25®  1  50 

Cucumbers,  Ch’n,  per  crate .  4  00@  5  00 

Sav.,  per  crate . . .  3  50@  4  00 

Fla.  per  crate . .  2  00®  3  00 

Green  peas.  Md.,  per  basket .  2  00®  1  25 

Md..  per  crate .  1  00@  -  — 

E’n  Shore,  per  basket .  1  00® - 

Baltimore,  per  basket .  75@  1  00 

Norfolk,  per  basket .  75@  1  00 

Norfolk,  per  crate.... .  50@  70 

N.  C.,  per  *6  bbl.  crate .  50@  75 

N.  C.,  per  small  crate .  30®  50 

Lettuce.  Southern,  per  bbl .  1  00@  2  00 

Onions,  New  Orleans,  per  bbl .  2  50®  2  75 

Bermuda,  per  crate .  1  20®  1  25 

Egyptian,  per  112  lb  sack .  2  00  @  2  25 

Rhubarb,  per  100  bunches .  I  50®  1  50 

Squash,  Fla.,  white,  per  barrel .  50®  1  00 

Fla.,  yellow,  per  crate .  60@  75 

String  beans,  N.  C..  green,  per  crate .  1  50@  2  00 

Ch’n,  wax,  per  basket .  1  00@  1  75 

Ch’n,  green,  per  basket  .  1  00®  1  50 

Ch’n,  green,  per  crate .  1  00®  1'  25 

Sav.,  wax,  per  crate .  1  00®  1  25 

Sav.,  round,  per  crate .  75®  1  00 

Sav.,  flat,  per  crate . @  75 

Fla.,  per  crate .  50®  75 

Tomatoes.  Fla.,  No.  1,  per  carrier  crate....  2  25®  3  00 

Fla.,  seconds,  per  carrier  crate .  1  50®  2  00 

Fla.,  choice,  per  bushel  crate . 1  75®  2  75 

Turnips,  Canada  Russia,  per  bbl .  65@  75 

GRAIN. 

Wheat . $0  90  @  95*6 

Rye  . .  81  @  82 

Barley .  70  @  80 

Corn .  52  @  53*6 

Oats . ; . .  35*6@  42 

FEED. 

Bran,  40  Ib . per  cwt.  $  75  @  — 

60  lb .  75  @  — 

Middlings,  80  lb .  70  @  — 

100  1b .  85  @  90 

Sharps .  85  @  90 

Hominy  Chop .  80  @  85 

Oil  meal .  1  20  @1  25 

Cotton-seed  meal . .  .  .  1  17  @1  20 


MILK. 

The  total  dally  supply  for  the  week  has  been  19,713 
cans  of  milk,  179  cans  of  condensed  milk  and  673  cans 
of  cream.  The  average  price  paid  for  surplus  milk 
has  been  $1.35  per  can.  The  exchange  price  to  pro¬ 
ducers  is  2  cents  net. 


Some  Valuable  Books 
Worth  Far  More 
than  they  Cost. 

FRUITS,  ETC. 


A  B  C  of  Strawberry  Culture.  Terry . $0.40 

American  Grape-Growing  and  Wine-Making. 

Husmann .  1.50 

Apple  Culture,  Field  Notes  on.  Bailey.  (90  p. ;  111.)  .75 

Cranberry  Culture.  White.  (Ill.) .  1.25 

Cape  Cod  Cranberries.  Webb.  I’aper . 40 

Florida  Fruits.  Harcourt.  (350  p.) .  1.25 

Fruit  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America.  Downing. 

(1,500  p. ;  ill.) .  5.00 

Grape-Growers’ Guide.  Chorlton.  (211  p.) . 75 

Grape  Culture.  Tryon . 25 

Grape  CulturlBt.  Fuller.  (283  p. ;  111) .  1.50 

Hand-Book  of  Tree  Planting.  Eggleston.  (126  p.)  .75 

How  to  Grow  Strawberries.  Knapp . 25 

Miniature  Fruit  Garden.  Rivers .  1.00 

Orange  Culture.  Moore .  1.00 

Peach  Culture.  Fulton.  (200  p.) . 1.50 

Peach,  Pear,  Quince  and  Nut  Trees,  Culture  of. 

Black.  (400  p.) .  1.50 

Penr  Culture  for  Profit.  Quinn.  (186  p.)'. .  1.00 

Propagation,  Art  of.  Jenkins . 30 

Quince  Culture.  Meech.  (143  p.) .  1.00 

Small  Fruits,  Success  with.  Roe .  1.50 

Small  Fruit  Culturlst.  Fuller .  1.50 


VEGETABLES. 


Asparagus  Culture.  Barnes  &  Robinson . 50 

Cabbages.  Gregory.  (25  p.) . 30 

Carrots  and  Mangold- Wurtzels . 30 

Cauliflowers.  Brill . 20 

Celery  Growing  and  Marketing:  A  Success. 

Stewart .  1.00 

Farm  Gardening  and  Seed  Growing.  Brill .  1.00 

Gardening  for  Profit.  Henderson .  2.00 

Garden— How  to  Mnko  it  Pay  Greiner.  (260  p.; ill.)  2.00 

Melons,  How  to  Grow  for  Market.  Burpee . 30 

Mushroom  Culture.  Falconer .  1.60 

Onion  Culture  (The  New.)  Greiner . 50 

Onion-Raising.  Gregory . 30 

Onions:  How  to  Grow  for  Market.  Burpee . 25 

Peanut  Plant.  Jones . 50 

Squashes.  Gregory . 30 

Sweet  Potato  Culture.  Fltz . <50 


LIVE  STOCK,  POULTRY,  ETC. 


A  B  Cof  Bee  Culture.  Root .  1.26 

Butter  Making.  Valentine  (English) . 35 

Dairyman’s  Manual.  Stewart .  2.00 

Feeding  Animals.  Stewart .  2.00 

Manual  of  the  Apiary.  Cook .  1.60 

Milch  Cows  and  Dairy  Farming.  Flint .  2.00 

Harris  on  the  Pig.  Joseph  Harris . 1.50 

Shepherd’s  Manual.  Stewart .  1.50 

Swine  Husbandry.  Coburn .  1.75 

Veterinary  Adviser.  James  Law . 3.00 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


A  B  C  of  Carp  Culture.  Terry . 35 

Agriculture.  Storer.  (2  vols) .  5.00 

Azalea  Culture.  Halliday.  (Price,  $2.)  Our 

special  price . 1.00 

Barn  Plans  and  Outbuildings .  1.50 

Botany.  Lessons  in.  Gray.  (226  p.;  ill.) .  1.60 

Botany.  Manual  of.  Gray.  (800  p.;  plates) - 2.00 

Bulbs.  Rand.  (350  p. ;  111.) .  2.50 

Camellia  Culture.  Halliday .  1.00 

Cactaceous  Plants.  Castle . 50 

Chrysanthemums.  Burbldge . 1.50 

Culture  of  Farm  Crops.  Stewart . 1.50 

Draining  for  Profit  and  Health.  Waring  . 1.50 

Ensilage  and  Silos.  Colcord . 1.00 

Every  Woman  Her  Own  Flower  Gardener.  Daisy 

Eyebright .  1.00 

Fertilizers.  Gregory . 40 

Gardening  for  Pleasure.  Henderson .  2.00 

Grasses  and  Forage  Plants.  Flint .  2.00 

Grasses.  How  to  Know  Them  by  Their  Leaves. 

McAlplne . 1.00 

Hand-Book  of  Plants.  Henderson.  (520  p.;  ill;.  4.00 

Home  Acre.  Roe .  1.50 

Home  Floriculture.  Itexford .  1.50 

Home  Florist,  The.  Long .  1.50 

Hop  Culture . 50 

How  Crops  Feed.  Johnson.  (400  p.;  ill.) . 2.00 

How  Crops  Grow.  Johnson.  (375  p.)  . 2.00 

How  Plants  Grow  Gray.  (216  p.;  ill.) . 1.00 

How  the  Farm  Pays.  Henderson  &  Crozier . 2.50 

Insects  Injurious  to  Plants.  Saunders.  (425  p. ;  ill.)  2.00 

Insects,  Injurious.  Treat.  (270  p.;  ill.) . 2.00 

Irrigation  for  Farm,  Garden  and  Orchard.  Stew¬ 
art  .  1.50 

Landscape  Gardening.  Parsons .  3.50 

Manures,  Book  on.  Harris.  (350  p.) .  1.75 

Nature’s  Serial  Story.  Roe  .  2.50 

Nitrate  of  Soda  for  Manure.  Harris . 10 

Orchid  Culture.  Rand .  3.00 

Ornamental  Gardening.  Long .  2.00 

Practical  Floriculture.  Henderson .  1.50 

Practical  Forestry.  Fuller.  (280  p.;  ill.) .  1.50 

Preparing  Vegetables  for  tbe  Table . 50 

Rhododendrons . ’. . 1.50 

Roses  in  the  Garden  and  Under  Glass.  Rider. 

(English) . 50 

Rural  Essays.  Downing . 3.00 

Talks  Afield.  Bailey  .  1.00 

The  Dog.  Youatt . 2.50 

Timbers  and  How  to  Grow  Them.  Hartig . 75 

The  Rose:  Its  Cultivation,  Varieties,  etc.  Ell- 

wanger .  1.25 

The  Silo  and  Silage.  A.  J.  Cook . 25 

The  Trees  of  Northwestern  America.  Newhall.  2.50 
Truck  Farming  at  the  South.  yOemler . 1.50 
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BOOKS  TO  BUY. 


Odds  and  Ends. 

Napoleon  and  the  Veteran. 

H.  W.  C. 

They  tell  this  story  of  Napoleon, 

The  cruel  Emperor  whose  selfish  heart 
Saw  nothing  In  his  soldiers  but  the  dice 
With  which  he  played  his  stern,  ambitious  part. 
One  night,  before  some  famous  battle,  he 
Went.  In  the  darkness,  through  the  camp  unknown, 
To  listen  to  the  soldiers'  talk — his  cold, 

Suspicious  heart  would  make  their  thoughts  his  own. 
He  came  upon  a  group  of  officers, 

Who  sullenly  reviewed  the  morrow's  fight, 

All  heedless  of  the  Emperor,  who  stood 
Back  in  the  shadow— like  a  thing  of  blight. 

And  one  brave  man  with  whitened  hair  spoke  out: 

“  The  Emperor  Is  wrong— we  cannot  win ! 

Why  should  our  brave  men  march  to  certain  death 
To  gratify  his  pride  ?  It  Is  a  sin!  '' 

Then,  with  a  curse,  came  stern  Napoleon 
Into  the  firelight,  with  his  scorching  eye 
Fixed  on  the  soldier.  “Traitor!  Fool! ’’ he  cried. 

“Give  me  your  sword,  sir!  You  shall  basely  die!  ” 
Bravely  erect  the  white-haired  soldier  stood. 

His  cap  fell  from  his  left  band  as  he  drew 
His  sword,  and  held  It  to  the  Emperor 
In  silence,  for  his  certain  fate  he  knew 
Napoleon  viewed  him  with  that  sneering  gaze 
That  meant  so  much  of  evil  and  of  harm. 

“  Why  do  you  hand  It  with  your  left  hand,  sir  ?” 

He  said  In  scorn.  “  Where  Is  your  other  arm  ?  ” 
The  veteran  slowly  raised  an  empty  sleeve 
In  grave  salute.  “  My  arm  was  left,  ’tls  true, 

Back  at  the  Pyramids.  I  raised  it,  sire. 

To  stop  a  bullet  that  was  meant  for  you !  “ 

Naooleon  stood  musing,  with  his  hand 
Half  stretched  to  take  the  sword,  and  then  a  light 
Flashed  o'er  his  face.  “  Put  up  your  sword,"  he  said, 
Then  turned  and  strode  away  into  the  night. 

And  as  that  hard  and  selfish  heart  was  moved 
To  mercy  at  that  mem’ry,  we  may  say 
That  records  of  brave  deeds  will  never  die, 

Howe'er  the  silent  years  may  pass  away. 

Old  Time  Slave  Wages. — Before  the 
war  it  was  very  hard  for  a  slave  owner 
to  tell  whether  his  slaves  paid  a  profit  or 
not,  because  it  was  hard  to  teU  what 
their  labor  was  worth.  Some  slaves 
were  hired  out  to  neighbors  or  friends  at 
a  fixed  rate  and  this  price  fixed  the  cost 
of  labor.  In  a  recent  pamphlet  from  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  on  Wages  of 
Farm  Labor,  J.  R.  Dodge  gives  the  fol¬ 
lowing  copy  of  a  contract  duly  signed  in 
Cabarrus  County,  N.  C. 

Twelve  months  after  date  we  promise  to  pay — — — 

- ,  trustee  ti) - ,  or  order,  $500  for  the  hire  of 

negro  girl  Minnie.  We  also  promise  to  furnish  said 
girl  with  three  suits  of  clothes,  two  pairs  shoes  and 
stockings,  one  blanket  or  quilt,  and  bonnet,  and  pay 
all  her  taxes.  State  and  Confederate,  for  the  year 
1 8G5.  and  return  said  girl  at  Concord,  at  the  end  of 
the  year,  unavoidable  accidents  excepted. 

Witness  our  hands  and  seals  January  1,  1865. 

The  promise  is  to  pay  in  Confederate 
currency,  and  the  enormous  discount  at 
which  it  stood  at  that  date  explains 
the  apparently  high  cost  of  labor.  Prior 
to  I860,  a  year's  labor  of  a  negro  man 
was  worth  about  $100  in  Virginia  and 
the  Carolinas.  This,  of  course,  included 
not  only  board,  but  some  clothing,  shel¬ 
ter.  and  bedding  as  well.  Women  gener¬ 
ally,  for  field  labor,  were  worth  about 
tH5.  In  the  cotton  fields  of  the  Gulf 
States,  and  in  the  sugar  districts  of 
Louisiana,  labor  was  more  productive, 
and  the  rate  of  hire  for  slaves  higher. 
The  rate  for  able-bodied  men  was  about 
$125  per  annum ;  and  for  women,  for 
field  work,  from  $75  to  $100. 

No  Tariff  on  this  Animal. — A  writer 
in  Harper’s  Young  People  writes  some 
curious  facts  about  animals.  We  have 
been  scouring  the  earth  for  new  seeds 
and  fruits:  have  we  no  place  for  foreign 
animals  ?  Read  this  : 

A  useful  South  American  animal  is  the 
kinkajou,  which,  as  the  dictionary  will 
tell  you,  is  a  procyoniform  quadruped, 
with  a  protrusile  tongue  and  a  prehensile 
tail.  Under  ordinary  circumstances,  if 
you  were  to  meet  a  kinkajou  in  the 
street,  you  would  look  for  an  Italian  with 
a  hand-organ,  though  I  should  be  inclined 
to  look  for  a  policeman,  because  I  know 
how  unpleasant  the  animal  can  be,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  fruit  season,  for  the  kin¬ 
kajou  loves  fruit,  and  eats  all  he  can 
find.  The  chief  reason  for  asserting  that 
the  kinkajou  is  useful  is  that  in  addition 
to  his  fondness  for  fruit,  he  has  a  great 
liking  for  insects  for  lunch,  and  when 
tamed  is  a  valuable  assistant  in  South¬ 
ern  homes,  where  fly-paper  is  unknown, 
and  where  mosquito  net  is  more  expens¬ 
ive  than  a  silk  dress.  It  has  always 
seemed  strange  to  me  that  some  enter¬ 
prising  person  has  not  imported  a  few 
thousands  of  these  insect-eaters  from 
South  America  for  use  in  North  Ameri¬ 
can  summer  hotels.  They  could  not  cost 
more  than  $100  a  dozen,  and  many 
people  would  rather  pay  that  amount 
than  spend  the  night  with  a  swarm  of 
mosquitoes,  and  unprovided  with  means 
of  defence  against  them. 


A  Hot-bed  for  Honey. — A.  I.  Root 
tells  the  readers  of  Gleanings  about  a 
novel  scheme  for  extracting  honey,  that 
he  saw  in  California.  He  says  : 

As  fast  as  the  bees  get  the  upper  stories 
well  filled,  the  whole  contents  a  re  dumped 
into  the  machine  ;  and,  under  the  intense 
heat,  wax,  honey,  and  all  run  out  and  are 
caught  in  proper  receptacles.  The  ex¬ 
tractor  is  12  feet  long,  and  wide  enough 
to  take  common  window-sash.  The  bot¬ 
tom  slopes,  like  a  trough  so  as  to  run  out 
the  honey  and  wax.  A  false  bottom, 
covered  with  wire  cloth,  holds  the  honey 
near  the  sash.  Over  the  wire  cloth  is 
coarse  burlap ;  this  strains  both  honey 
and  wax. 

As  we  understand  it,  this  extractor  is 
nothing  but  a  big  hot-bed  with  a  metal 
bottom.  The  fierce  heat  of  the  sun 
through  the  glass  melts  the  honey,  and 
it  runs  off  to  its  proper  place. 

Practical  Mormon  Morals.  —  The 
Mormons  taught  the  farmers  of  this 
country  their  most  practical  lessons  in 
irrigation  and  desert-saving.  According 
to  a  writer  in  the  Chautauquan,  there  are 
other  things  they  might  teach.  He  says 
of  the  settlements  in  the  Snake  River 
Valley : 

The  Mormons  there  have  had  no  law¬ 
suits  with  each  other.  A  committee, 
called  “  the  teachers,”  goes  from  house 
to  house  at  regular  intervals  asking 
about  neighborhood  bickerings,  settling 
troubles  by  arbitration,  and  in  case  of 
sickness  or  other  misfortune,  doing  the 
work  if  need  be  of  the  unfortunate  one. 
No  Mormon  loses  his  crop  through  sick¬ 
ness.  The  widows  of  the  community 
have  their  land  irrigated  from  the  Mor¬ 
mon  ditch  and  their  stoves  and  fire-places 
supplied  with  fuel,  free  of  cost. 

The  Mighty  Boycott. — The  New  York 
Journal  of  Commerce  gives  the  follow¬ 
ing  list  of  soul-stirring  “  boycotts  ”  done 
in  the  interests  of  “  organized  labor.” 

We  referred  last  year  to  a  case  where 
a  gentleman  who  was  trying  to  hurry 
up  the  completion  of  a  dwelling  for  his 
family  then  at  the  seaside  where  the 
season  was  closing,  was  driven  almost 
frantic  by  the  stampede  of  117  men  from 
the  premises  on  account  of  six  pairs  of 
patent  hinges  for  the  front  door,  which 
had  come  from  a  factory  where  two  non¬ 
union  men  were  employed.  Not  till  the 
hinges  were  removed  and  their  suc¬ 
cessors  purchased  of  the  agent  of  a 
manufacturer  who  employed  only  union 
men,  would  any  of  the  force  return  to 
work.  Seven  boarders  left  a  house  of 
entertainment  the  other  day  because 
a  new  set  of  knives  and  forks  purchased 
for  the  table,  bore  the  stamp  of  a  non¬ 
union  establishment.  We  can  under¬ 
stand  why  a  walking  delegate,  who  was 
obliged  to  dine  at  a  strange  restaurant, 
was  parched  with  thirst  because  the 
only  beer  on  tap  came  from  a  boycotted 
brewery.  But  we  stamp  as  incredible 
the  story  told  by  a  grocer,  of  a  customer 
who  returned  unused  a  lot  of  very  fine 
vegetables  because  he  had  learned  that 
the  beetles  were  kept  from  eating  them 
on  the  vines  by  the  spraying  of  a  pre¬ 
paration  invented  and  sold  by  a  non¬ 
union  chemist. 

Irrigation  for  Florida. — Why  has 
California  surpassed  Florida  in  the  fruit 
and  vegetable  business?  The  latter  is 
nearer  a  market,  has  a  more  favorable 
climate  and  is  much  easier  of  access. 
Probably  the  chief  reason  is  that  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  irrigation  has  been  well  developed 
and  a  constant  supply  of  water  has  en¬ 
abled  farmers  to  grow  larger  crops  and 
a  diversitjr  of  products.  Florida  must 
foster  irrigation  before  she  can  compete 
with  California.  It  is  coming,  as  the 
Florida  Agriculturist  says : 

We  do  not  know  what  system  of  irriga¬ 
tion  will  ultimately  be  adopted  in  the 
State,  but  for  the  present,  at  least,  indi¬ 
vidual  gardeners,  farmers  and  orange 
growers  will  have  to  depend  upon  plants 
erected  by  themselves ;  in  the  course  of 
time,  however,  we  think  that  the  thickly 
settled  portions  of  the  State  will  be  wa¬ 
tered  from  large  stations  erected  by  cap¬ 
italists  who  will  soon  find  out  that  water 
is  essential,  and  they  know  that  what 
the  people  must  have  they  are  willing  to 
pay  for.  The  capitalists  will  see  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  make  their  hoarded  cash 
earn  a  good  interest  and  they  will  not  be 
slow  to  invest.  When  this  day  arrives, 
the  question  of  living  more  at  home  will 
no  longer  be  disturbing  our  people. 
Water  will  make  our  State  the  most  pro¬ 
ductive  of  a  great  variety  of  crops  under 
the  sun.  With  the  assistance  of  water 
our  soil,  though  apparently  poor,  will 
yield  almost  every  thing  needed  by  man. 


SPRAYING  CROPS:  Why,  When  and 

How  to  Do  It.  By  Prop.  Clarence  M.  Weed.  A 
Handy  volume  of  about  100  pages;  illustrated. 
Covers  the  whole  field  of  the  insect  and  fungous 
enemies  of  crops  for  which  the  spray  is  used.  The 
followin  '  topics  are  discussed  in  a  concise,  prac¬ 
tical  manner: 

Spraying  Against  Insects.  Feeding-Habits  of  In¬ 
sects.  Spraying  Against  Fungous  Diseases.  The 
Philosophy  of  Spraying.  Spraying-Apparatus.  Spray¬ 
ing  Trees  in  Blossom.  Precautions  in  Spraying.  In¬ 
secticides  used  in  Spraying.  Fungicides  used  in 
Spraying.  Combining  Insecticides  and  Fungicides. 
Cost  of  Spraying-Materials.  Prejudice  Against 
Spraying.  Spraying  the  Larger  Fruits.  Spraying 
Small  Fruits  and  Nursery  Stock.  Spraying  Shade- 
trees,  Ornamental  Plants  and  Flowers.  Spraying 
Vegetables,  Field  Crops  and  Domestic  Animals 
Price:  In  still  paper  cover,  50  cents;  flexible  cloth,  75 
cents. 

IMPROVING  THE  FARM  :  Or,  Methods 

of  Culture  that  shall  afford  a  profit,  and  at  the 
same  time  increase  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  By 
Lucius  I).  Davis. 

The  contents  treat  exhaustively  on  renewing  run¬ 
down  farms,  and  comprise  the  following  chapters: 
Book  Farming.  The  Run-Down  Farm.  Will  It  Pay 
to  Improve  the  Farm?  How  Farms  become  Exhausted. 
Thorough  Tillage.  Rotation  of  Crops.  Green  Man¬ 
uring.  More  About  Clover.  Barn-Yard  Manure- 
How  Made,  its  Cost  and  Value,  How  Prepared  and 
Applied.  The  Use  of  Wood-Ashes.  Commercial  Fer¬ 
tilizers.  Special  Fertilizers.  Complete  Manures. 
Experiments  with  Fertilizers.  Stock  on  the  Farm. 
Providing  Food  for  Stock.  Specialties  in  Farming’ 
Price:  Cloth.  $1. 

HOW  TO  RID  BUILDINGS  AND  FARMS 

OF  RATS,  Mice,  Gophers,  Ground-Squirrels, 
Prairie  Dogs,  Rabbits,  Moles,  Minks,  Weasels  and 
other  pests,  quickly  and  safely.  How  to  snare 
Hawks  and  Owls.  Valuable  hints  to  Housekeep¬ 
ers, Farmers  and  Poultry  Keepers.— By  “  Pick¬ 
ett.”  Price,  paper.  20  cents. 

CROSS-BREEDING  AND  HYBRIDIZ¬ 
ING: — The  Philosophy  of  the  Crossing  of  Plants,  con¬ 
sidered  with  Reference  to  their  Cultivation. —By 
L.  H.  Bailey. 

The  main  subject-matter  of  this  bdok  was  delivered 
as  a  lecture  before  the  Messachusetts  State  Board  of 
Agriculture  In  Boston,  December  1, 1891.  Like  all  the 
writings  of  Professor  Bailey,  it  happily  combines  the 
results  of  faithful  study  and  exhaustive  practical 
experiment,  in  a  style  which  is  at  once  simple  yet 
comprehensive,  and  which  is  interesting  aDd  valu¬ 
able  both  to  the  learned  and  unlearned  reader. 
Rural  Library  Series.  Price,  paper,  20  cents. 

THE  MODIFICATION  OF  PLANTS  BY 

CLIMATE.— By  A.  A.  CKOZIER. 

An  essay  on  the  influence  of  climate  upon  size, 
form,  color,  fruitfulness,  etc.,  with  a  discussion  on 
the  question  of  acclimation.  35  pp.,  paper.  Price 
paper,  25  cents. 

THE  CAULIFLOWER.— By  A.  A.  Cro- 

ZIER.  Origin  and  History  of  this  increasingly 
important  and  always  delicious  vegetable. 

The  Cauliflower  Industry.— in  Europe.  In  the 
United  States.  Importation  of  Cauliflowers. 

Management  of  the  Crop. — Soil.  Fertilizers.  Plant¬ 
ing.  Cultivating.  Harvesting.  Keeping.  Marketing. 

The  Early  Crop. — Caution  against  planting  it 
largely.  Special  directions.  Buttoning. 

Cauliflower  Regions  of  the  United  States.— Ui  per 
Atlantic  Coast.  Lake  Region.  Prairie  Region.  Cauli¬ 
flowers  in  the  South.  The  Pacific  Coast. 

Insect  and  Fungous  Enemies. — Flea-Beetle.  Cut- 
Worms.  Cabbage-Maggot.  Cabbage-Worm.  Stem- 
Rot.  Damping-Off.  Black-Leg. 

Caulittower-Seed.— Importance  of  careful  selec¬ 
tion.  Where  the  Seed  is  Grown.  Influence  of  Cli¬ 
mate.  American-grown  Seed. 

Varieties  — Descriptive  Catalogue.  Order  of  earli¬ 
ness.  Variety  tests.  Best  Varieties. 

Broccoli. — Difference  between  Broccoli  and  Cauli¬ 
flower.  Cultivation,  use  and  varieties  of  Broccoli. 

Cooking  Cauliflower.  —  Digestibility.  Nutritive 
Value.  Chemical  Composition.  Recipes. 

Price,  cloth.  $1. 

INSECTS  AND  INSECTICIDES.  —  A 

Practical  Manual  Concerning  Noxious  Insects 
and  the  Methods  of  Preventing  their  Injuries.  By 
Clarence  M.  Weed,  Professor  of  Entomology 
and  Zoology,  New  Hampshire  State  College. 

1  think  that  you  have  gotten  together  a  very  useful 
and  valuable  little  book.— Dr.  C.  V.  Riley,  U.  S. 
Entomologist. 

It  is  excellent.  I  must  congratulate  you  on  the 
skill  you  have  displayed  in  putting  in  the  most  im¬ 
portant  insects,  and  the  complete  manner  in  which 
you  have  done  the  work.— James  Fletcher,  Do¬ 
minion  Entomologist. 

I  am  well  pleased  with  it*  There  is  certainly  a  de¬ 
mand  for  just  such  a  work.— Dr.  F.  M.  Hexamer, 
Editor  American  Agriculturist. 

Price,  cloth,  $1.25. 

POPULAR  ERRORS  ABOUT  PLANTS. 

—By  A.  A.  CROZIER. 

A  collection  of  errors  and  superstitions  entertained 
by  farmers,  gardeners  and  others,  together  with  brief 
scientific  refutations.  Highly  interesting  to  students 
and  intelligent  readers  of  the  new  and  attractive  in 
rural  literature,  and  of  real  value  to  practical  culti¬ 
vators  who  want  to  know  the  truth  about  their  work. 
Price,  cloth,  $1. 

TUBEROUS  BEGONIAS:  Culture  and 

Management  of  a  Most  Promising  Race  of  Plants 
New  to  American  Gardens.— By  Numerous 
Practical  Growers. 

Reproduced  from  The  American  Garden,  with 
the  addition  of  much  new  matter.  Price,  paper 
2J  cents. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM  -  CULTURE  F  O  R 

AMERICA.  BY  James  Morton.  An  excellent 
and  thorough  book  ;  especially  adapted  to  the 
culture  of  Chrysanthemums  in  America. 

The  contents  include  Propagation  by  Grafting,  In¬ 
arching  and  Seed.  American  History.  Propagation 
by  Cuttings.  Exhibition  Plants.  Classification.  Ex¬ 
hibition  Blooms.  Soil  for  Potting.  Watering  and 
Liquid  Manure.  Selection  of  Plants.  Top-Dressing. 
Hints  on  Exhibitions.  List  of  Synonyms.  Staking 
and  Tying.  General  Culture.  Insects  and  Diseases. 
Standard  Chrysanthemums.  Sports  and  Variations. 
Disbudding  and  Thinning.  Oriental  and  European 
History.  Calendar  of  Monthly  Operations.  Chrysan¬ 
themum  Shows  and  Organizations.  National  Chrys¬ 
anthemum  Society.  Early  and  Late-Flowering 
Varieties.  Chrysanthemums  as  House-Plants.  Varie¬ 
ties  for  Various  Purposes.  Price:  Cloth,  $1;  paper, 
60  cents. 

THE  NEW  BOTANY:  A  Lecture  on  the 

best  method  of  Teaching  the  Science.  Valuable 
to  Students  and  Amateurs, -being  a  Useful  Guide 
in  Studying  “  The  Beautiful  Science.”— By  W.  J. 
Beal,  M.Sc.,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Botany,  Agri¬ 
cultural  College,  Michigan.  Third  Edition,  en¬ 
larged  and  revised.  Price,  paper,  25  cents. 

LANDSCAPE  GARDENING.— By  Elias 

A.  Long. 

A  practical  treatise  comprising  32  diagrams  of  ac¬ 
tual  grounds  and  parts  of  grounds,  with  copious  ex¬ 
planations.  Of  the  diagrams,  all  but  nine  have  ap 
peared  in  the  serial,  “  Taste  and  Tact  in  Arranging 
Home  and  Other  Grounds,”  which  has  been  so  at¬ 
tractive  a  feature  of  Popular  Gardening  and  The 
American  Garden  during  the  past  year.  But  in 
the  new  form  the  matter  has  been  entirely  rewritten. 
Printed  on  heavy  plate  paper,  it  is  unsurpassed  for 
beauty  by  any  other  work  on  Landscape  Gardening. 
Price,  in  stiff  paper  covers,  50  cents. 

MY  HANDKERCHIEF  GARDEN  :  Size 

25  x  60  feet.  Results:  A  Garden,  Fresh  Vegeta¬ 
bles,  Exercise,  Health,  and  $20.49  in  Cash.— By 
Charles  Barnard. 

Being  an  explicit  account  of  Mr.  Barnard's  actual 
operations  on  a  suburban  village  house-lot.  Inter¬ 
esting  and  valuable  to  all  suburban  dwellers,  pro¬ 
fessional  men  and  mechanics.  Price,  paper,  25  cents. 

JUST  OUT. 

Fruit  Culture, 

and  the  Laying  Out  and 
Management  of  a  Country 
Home. — By  W.  C.  Strong,  Ex- 
President  of  the  Massachusetts  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Society,  and  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  American  Bornological 
Society.  Illustrated.  New  revised 
edition,  with  many  additions,  mak¬ 
ing  it  the  latest  and  freshest  book 
on  the  subject. 

Contents. 

1.  Rural  Homes— Choice  of  Locality— Treat¬ 
ment— A  Good  Lawn— The  Approach. 

II.  Fruits— Location  of  the  Fruit-Garden— Suc¬ 
cess  in  Fruit-Culture— Profit  in  Frnit  Cul¬ 
ture. 

III.  How  to  Procure  Trees — Quality— How  to 

Plant— Time  to  Plant— Preparing  the  Land 
—Fertilizers— Cutting  Back— Distances  for 
Planting. 

IV.  Care  of  the  Fruit-Garden— Irrigation— Ap¬ 

plication  of  Fertilizers— Thinning  the  Fruit 
—Labels. 

V.  The  Apple— Insects  Injurious  to  the  Apple. 

VI.  The  Pear— Dwarf  Pears— -Situation  and  Soil- 
Pruning— Ripening  the  Fruit— Insects  In¬ 
jurious  to  the  Pear— Diseases. 

VII.  The  Peach— Injurious  Insects  and  Diseases  of 
the  Peach— Nectarines. 

VIII.  The  Plum — Insects  and  Diseases  of  the  Plum 
—Apricots. 

IX.  The  Cherry— Insects  Injurious  to  the  Cherry. 

X.  The  Quince— Insects  Injurious  to  the  Quince. 

XI.  The  Grape  — Grape-Houses  — Varieties— In¬ 
sects  Injurious  to  the  Grape— Mildew. 

XII.  The  Currant— Insects  Attacking  the  Currant 
—The  Gooseberry. 

XIII.  The  Raspberry— The  Blackberry. 

XIV.  The  Strawberry. 

XV.  The  Mulberry— The  Fig— Rhubarb— Aspar¬ 
agus. 

XVI.  Propagating  Fruit  Trees— From  the  Seed— By 
Division— By  Cuttings— By  Layers— By  Bud¬ 
ding— By  Grafting. 

XVII.  Insecticides— Fungicides— Recipes. 

“  Mr.  Strong  gives  evidence  of  that  thorough  grasp  of 
the  subject  which  he  has  gained  from  30  years'  experi¬ 
ence  as  an  orchardist.  His  book  is  a  simple,  clear, 
well-condensed  manual  of  practical  information  on 
the  fundamental  principles  involved  in  the  success¬ 
ful  cultivation  of  each  species  of  fruit.”— Boston 
Advertiser. 

“  In  no  branch  of  intelligence  has  there  been  so 
much  advance  as  in  horticulture.  Every  year  solves 
new  problems  insoluble  before,  and  with  new  ideas 
new  books  follow.  It  is  in  just  this  line  (in  the  en¬ 
deavor  to  elucidate  fundamental  principles)  that  Mr. 
Strong  believes  he  finds  an  unoccupied  field,  and  this 
book  is  the  result.”— Thomas  Meehan,  in  Gardener's 
Monthly. 

“  A  most  inspiring  little  book,  and  one  that  fairly 
makes  the  mouth  water,  the  subjects  treated  are  so 
suggestive  of  flavor  and  fineness  ."—Philadelphia 
Ledger. 

“There  is  very  little  in  this  book  that  will  not  be 
found  applicable  to  fruit  culture  in  the  South  as  well 
as  the  North.” — Charleston  News  and  Courier. 

“The  author  has  shown  excellent  judgment  in 
giving  the  particular  information  which  small  fruit 
raisers  wish  to  know.”— Boston  Transcript. 

“The  directions  are  specific  enough  to  be  under¬ 
stood  by  beginners  and  wise  enough  to  be  of  profit  to 
experienced  fruit  growers.”—  Home  and  Farm  (Louis¬ 
ville). 

Price,  in  one  volume,  16mo.,  cloth,  $1. 
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Live  Stock  Matters 

FORKFULS  OF  FACTS. 

Safe  enough  to  sow  carrots  up  to  the 
first  of  July.  These  roots  are  good  for 
all  kinds  of  stock. 

You att  speaks  of  a  horse  that  lived  to 
be  62  years  old.  Two  other  English 
horses  are  said  to  have  lived  to  48  and  43 
years  respectively. 

The  Maine  Experiment  Station  finds 
Hungarian  Grass  or  millet  far  more 
digestible  than  Timothy.  In  this  cold, 
late  season  a  good  deal  of  corn  ground 
cannot  be  fitted  in  time.  A  crop  of  mil¬ 
let  may  yet  be  grown  and  will  furnish  a 
lot  of  fodder. 

Bran  was  found  to  be  less  digestible 
than  corn,  oats,  barley,  etc.  Nearly  20 
per  cent  more  of  the  bran  was  voided  in 
the  manure. 

Thcse  who  soil  their  cattle  must  re¬ 
member  that  all  green  crops  are  not  alike 
in  composition.  In  18,940  pounds  of  mil¬ 
let  the  Maine  Station  found  one-third 
more  dry  matter  than  in  31,695  pounds  of 
turnips,  and  as  much  as  in  32,000  pounds 
of  corn  fodder. 

The  French  cattle  business  is  prosper¬ 
ing.  Many  former  breeders  have  become 
feeders,  buying  store  cattle  for  fattening. 
In  northern  France  particularly  a  good 
deal  of  formerly  cultivated  land  is  now 
in  pasture  and  meadow. 

“If  farmers  would  look  upon  poultry  as 
part  of  their  farm  stock,  and  treat  their 
fowls  with  the  consideration  they  give 
their  cattle  and  sheep  as  a  matter  of 
course,  they  would  find  them  quite  as 
capable  of  paying,  that  is,  in  proportion 
to  their  value.” — London  Live  Stock 
Journal.  Correct.  It  must  be  a  superior 
cow  to  pay  a  greater  profit  than  25  hens. 

Cows  Chewing  Boards.— Three  years 
ago  my  cows  chewed  boards  like  those  be¬ 
longing  to  C.  I).  H. ,  of  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 
They  dropped  the  practice  when  they  got 
i  nto  a  wood  lot  where  some  sheep  had  died 
the  year  before.  There  they  ate  the 
bones,  and  I  watched  them  lest  they 
should  get  choked  ;  but  I  let  them  eat 
all  they  wanted,  and  they  have  not 
chewed  any  boards  since.  A.  H.  p. 

Value  of  Roots. — The  question  often 
comes  up,  what  good  are  roots  for  feed¬ 
ing  ?  I  think  they  have  about  the  same  re¬ 
lation  to  the  cow  as  the  oil  in  the  can  has 
to  the  mowing  machine.  In  the  one  case, 
the  oil  does  not  furnish  directly  any  mo¬ 
tive  power,  but  it  lubricates  and  keeps 
the  machine  in  good  order,  and  in  that 
way  assists  the  team  greatly.  Not  only 
do  roots  keep  the  animal  healthy,  but 
they  contain  a  considerable  per  cent  of 
alimentary  matter  that  can  be  used  di¬ 
rectly  to  propel  the  machine.  When  fed 
properly,  I  think  they  pay  their  cost  many 
times.  Andrew  crook. 

Jersey  breeders  seem  to  think  the 
color  of  their  butter  is  the  standard  and 
that  all  who  use  butter  color  do  so  in 
order  to  imitate  .Jersey  butter.  The 
Guernsey  is  as  good  a  “  butter-painter” 
as  the  Jersey — so  is  the  Devon  with 
proper  feed. 

Cotton-seed  meal  in  moderate  quan¬ 
tities  will  make  butter  that  does  not  melt 
so  easily  as  that  from  feeding  other 
grain.  The  Maine  Station  finds  the 
same  thing  true,  to  a  less  degree,  of  lin¬ 
seed  meal. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  wishes  that  more  boys 
would  take  advantage  of  the  instruction 
afforded  at  the  dairy  school  at  Cornell. 
The  University  has  a  fine  herd  of  high- 
gradeand  thoroughbred  Jerseys  and  also 
a  similar  herd  of  Holstein-Friesians.  At 
the  head  of  the  Jersey  herd  stands  a 
grandson  of  Eurotas,  and  the  Holstein- 
Friesian  in  service  is  a  superior  represen¬ 
tative  of  the  Netherland  family.  These 
herds  will  be  used  to  the  utmost  extent 
for  purposes  of  instruction  in  the  breed¬ 
ing,  selection,  management,  and  feeding 
of  dairy  cattle,  and  the  milk  will  furnish 
the  necessary  material  for  work  in  the 
dairy  house 


That  Ugly  Jersey  Bull. 

A  correspondent  claims  that  the  only  Jersey 
hull  worth  having  is  an  ugly,  fierce  animal 
that  needs  constant  watching.  It  is  claimed 
that  these  fierce  animals  are  more  prepotent , 
surer  sires,  and  generally  superior  for  breed¬ 
ing  butter  cows — pedigrees  being  equal.  Have 
you  found  this  true  ?  Do  you  prefer  a  fierce 
and  nervous  brdl  ?  Are  most  of  the  famous 
Jersey  bulls  of  this  character  ? 

My  experience  has  been  just  the  op¬ 
posite  of  this  correspondent’s.  T.  R.  p. 

Most  of  the  noted  bulls  I  have  seen 
were  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  nervous 
and  hard  to  manage.  L.  P.  bailey. 

My  experience  with  Jersey  bulls  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  14  years  has  been  that  ani¬ 
mals  of  all  ages,  from  yearlings  to  10- 
year-olds,  are  always  sure  getters  and 
kind  if  kindly  treated.  JOHN  MAYER. 

Manager  Mountain  Side  Farm. 

The  experience  of  The  R.  N.-Y.'s  cor¬ 
respondent  is  different  from  mine.  In 
fact,  I  have  never  had  a  fierce  or  ugly 
Jersey  bull.  I  have  not  had  as  much  ex¬ 
perience  as  some  others,  but  I  have  great 
faith  in  the  way  bulls  are  handled.  I  be¬ 
lieve  almost  any  Jersey  bull  can  be  made 
vicious,  and  my  orders  in  writing  to  the 
men  in  charge  are  never  to  trust  the 
bulls,  and  always  to  lead  them  with  a 
staff,  and  they  are  distinctly  told  that 
they  will  be  discharged  if  they  ever  take 
a  bull  out,  after  he  is  one  year  old,  with¬ 
out  a  staff.  1  believe  that  bulls  need 
constant  watching,  as  we  don’t  know 
what  they  may  do,  but,  with  kind  treat¬ 
ment  and  by  handling  them  with. a  staff, 

I  think  there  is  seldom,  if  ever,  any  trou¬ 
ble  in  handling  Jersey  bulls.  I  was  not 
aware  that  any  of  the  famous  Jersey 
bulls  of  this  country  were  particularly 
fierce  or  unruly.  1  know  that  some  that 
1  should  consider  the  most  famous  have 
always  been  manageable  ;  in  fact,  there 
has  never  been  any  trouble  that  I  have 
ever  heard  of  with  them. 

Mr.  Herrick,  over  30  years  in  charge  of 
the  Dinsmore  Jerseys,  at  Staatsburgh, 
N,  Y.,  told  me  that  they  never  had  any 
vicious  bulls  but  once.  Then  they  had  a 
man  who  would  punish  the  bulls  and  was 
going  to  govern  them  by  fear.  He  soon 
made  them  so  unruly  that  they  had  to  be 
shot.  He  was  discharged,  and  there  have 
been  no  ugly  bulls  since,  p.  j.  COGSWELL. 

A  “  Governor  ”  Governs  the  Bull’s 
Temper. 

Our  experience  does  not  coincide  with 
that  of  this  correspondent.  Our  observa¬ 
tion  has  been  that  fierce  men  make  fierce 
animals  and  that  foolish  methods  are  re¬ 
sponsible  for  dangerous  actions.  We  have 
several  times  purchased  bulls  which  were 
regarded  as  superlatively  fierce,  so  much 
so  that  no  one  dared  to  go  into  the  stone 
wall  inclosure  where  they  were  kept,  and 
every  protection  and  safeguard  was 
used  to  prevent  injury.  Upon  our  farm 
these  animals  became  docile  and  could 
be  easily  handled  by  our  employees.  We 
believe  our  bulls  have  sired  a  very  high 
proportion  of  butter  cows  and  that  they 
are  reasonably  sure,  and  a  look  at  our 
herd  will  prove  the  prepotency  in  the 
male  line  ;  there  is  not  on  the  farm  a  bull 
that  any  person  need  fear  to  approach, 
unchain  and  lead  out.  They  have  never 
been  abused  or  punished  to  keep  them 
in  subjection,  neither  are  they  petted  or 
coddled.  Either  course  we  think  wrong, 
but  each  bull  is  given  daily  regular  ex¬ 
ercise  such  as  his  condition  and  feed  re¬ 
quire.  For  convenience  sake  alone  we 
use  a  tread  power  with  a  regulating 
governor  and  the  bull  takes  such  exer¬ 
cise  as  we  think  he  requires  to  keep  him 
in  perfect  health  and  vigor,  and  in  this 
way  we  think  we  dispose  of  an  exuber¬ 
ance  of  spirits  tending  to  mischievous¬ 
ness.  Pedigree  and  other  things  being 
equal,  we  always  prefer  that  the  parties 
who  believe  in  fierce  Jersey  bulls  should 
keep  them.  We  have  no  use  for  them, 
and  no  matter  how  highly  prized  a  bull 
might  be  for  breeding,  before  we  would 
jeopardize  the  safety  of  our  employees 
we  would  convert  him  into  a  cheap  grade 


of  beef.  As  before  stated,  our  impression 
is  that  much  of  the  fierceness  arises  from 
lack  of  exercise  or  the  animal’s  surround- 
ings  and  not  from  inherent  viciousness. 
Perhaps  a  familiar  illustration  of  this  is 
to  be  found  with  dogs.  You  can  keep 
one  continuously  chained  until  he  be¬ 
comes  savage  so  that  no  stranger  dare 
approach:  but,  given  his  liberty  for  a 
time,  he  becomes  only  ordinarily  danger¬ 
ous.  We  have  known  very  famous  Jer¬ 
sey  bulls  that  were  vicious  and  have 
known  others  equally  famous  that  were 
of  fine  disposition.  We  have  known  some 
of  these  vicious  animals  to  become  as 
peaceable  as  could  be  desired  under  dif¬ 
ferent  treatment.  MILLER  &  sibt.ey. 

The  Child’s  Stkengthenkr  is  i)r.  p.  Jayne's 
Tonic  Vermifuge,  which  corrects  all  acidity  of  the 
stomach,  restores  digestion  and  Imparts  strength  and 
vigor  to  adults  and  children  alike.  Delicate  children 
are  almost  always  benefited  by  its  use;  and,  if  worms 
be  present,  it  is  the  mildest  and  safest  of  remedies. 
Sold  by  all  Druggists. — Adv. 

LINSEED  OIL  MEAL 


ILK  CONSUMERS  APPRECIATE  MI L K  PU R I P IBT> 
OF  ALL  ODORS  OF  ANIMAL,  STABLE  OR  FEED; 
ODORS  OF  TURNIPS,  C  ABB  APR,  ENSILAGE^ 
MUSTARD,  RAG  WEEP,  COTTON  SEED,  BREWERS’ 
GRAINS,  APPLE  POMACE,  ETC.,  ETC.,  ACCOMPLISHED 
BY  USE  OF 

HILL’S  MILK  AERATOR. 

PROOKKSSIVK  DAIKVMKN  AUK  HAI'IDT.Y  ADOPTING 
THIS  STANDARD  MACH  INK.  CAT  A  1,0(1  IT  K  PUKE  TO 
DAIRYMEN.  ADDRESS 

E.  L.  HIT.T,,  WEST  UPTON,  MASS. 


High-Class  Jersey  Cattle. 

SUPERIOR  REGISTERED  A.  J.  C.  U. 

STOCK  ONLY. 

The  dam  of  one  of  our  SERVICE  HULLS  tested 
officially  30  pounds  2%  ounces  butter  in  seven  days 
and  gave  1891  pounds  of  milk  in  31  days.  For  another 
hull, sire  of  19  great  butter  cows,  we  refused  1#  I  5,000 
In  general  no  animal  for  less  than  $200;  occasionally 
a  bull-calf  for  $100,  when  marked  with  white,  which 
Is  not  so  fashionable.  Inferior  ones  we  knock  in 
the  head.  No  catalogue  of  Jerseys.  Write  for 
what  you  want. 

MILLER  &  SIBLEY, 
Franklin,  Venango  County,  Pa. 
Mention  this  paper. 


WE  THINK, 

And  upon  the  best  evidence,  that 

IN  THE  SPRING 

Our  Meal  should  be  fed  to 

Cattle,  Horses,  and  other  Domestic  Animals, 

quite  as  much  as  In  midwinter 
Please  write  us  for  quotations  and  other  particulars 

DETROIT  LINSEED  OIL  WORKS, 

DETROIT,  MICHIGAN. 


“  BLOOD.” 

“Morgan,”  Wilkes  and  Patchen 

Fillies  and  young  Stallions  supplied  from  the  above 
strains  of  blood  at  reasonable  prices.  Let  me  know 
what  you  want  in  the  Horse  line.  Canada-raised 
blood  is  the  BEST  in  tho  WOULD. 

JAPS!  JAPS!  JAPS! 

I  am  also  breeding  Pit  Games^of  the  most  “fash¬ 
ionable  strains,”  for  the  “Japs”  and  their  crosses 
win  all  the  “mains.”  Eggs,  $2  for  13. 

A.  K.  MILES.  Stanstead,  P.  Q..  Canada. 

CHESHIRE  PICS. 

A  few  extra  nice  pigs,  six  weeks  old.  Prices  very 
low.  TFlOS.  S.  MICHENKR.  Doylestown.  Pa. 


w.ll.  CRYSTAL  CREAM¬ 
ERY  CO.,  1.AN81S0,  MICH., 
for  Catalogues  of 

CREAMERIES,  Etc. 

Milk  Cans,  Never 
Rust,  Water  Tanks  of  steel 
ate,  everlasting.  Cream 
Ice  or  with  lee.  We 
want  agents  everywhere. 
Big  cut  in  prices. 


AYS’  Creamery 


U 

1  and  REFRIGERATOR  sells  rapidly  because 
■  ■  it  is  best.  All  Dairymen  praise  it.  Agents  wanted. 

AMERICAN  MF6.  CO.,  Waynesboro,  Pa. 


LEVI  P.  MORTON’S 

ELLERSLIE  GUERNSEYS 


Cows  give  <5,000  to  11,000  pounds  milk 
per  year  without  forcing.  Alilk  from  fresh 
cows,  4J4  to  7  per  cent  fat. 

YOU  NEED  A  BULL  FROM  OUlt  HEIM). 

II.  M.  COTTRELL,  Supt.,  IMiineelitf,  N.  V. 


WATERING  DEVICE 


for  LIVE  STOCK  in  STA  HUES.  Send  for  circu¬ 
lars  for  the  only  practical  and  economical  one  In  the 
market. 

C.  E.  BUCKLEY  &  CO.,  Dover  Plains,  N.  V. 


KING’S  SPAVIN  CURE 

Will  cure  all  cases  of  Spavin,  Sidebone,  Curbs, 
Splints,  Sweeney,  Poll  Evil.  Grease  Heels,  Capped 
Hock,  Strained  Tendons,  Epizootic  and  Distemper; 
old  sores,  and  all  bony  tumors.  Removes  all  bunches 
on  blemishes  without  leaving  any  scars.  Warranted 
to  cure  or  money  will  be  returned.  Price,  $2.  Ex¬ 
press  paid  by  us.  Write  for  book.  Diseases  of  the 
Feet.  Legs  and  Muscles,  sent  free.  Manufactured  by 
WM.  KING,  Lock  Box  2,  Blalrstown,  N.  J. 


H  HI  k|  Permanently  removed  by 
|M  Wilson's  Rone  Spavin, 
B  »  W  1 1  ■  Splint  or  Curb  Cure.  No 
blemish.  Send  for  circular.  NAYLOR  &  ROBBINS, 
107  Duane  Street,  New  York. 


TWO  SPLENDID  ARTICLES 
FOR  THE  DAIRY. 

Unsurpassed  in  the  Universe. 

Tlie  Common  Sense 
Milk  Jar 

Discards  the  use  of  glass  or 
metal  tops,  wire  balls  or  other 
fasteners,  which  render  tho 
ordinary  jar  so  difficult  to  keep 
clean  and  so  expensive  to  keep 
In  order.  The  covers  are  never 
used  but  once  and  the  time 
saved  In  washing  will  pay  their 
cost.  Customers  will  return  the 
oottles,  for  without  new  covers 
they  are  not  available  for  do¬ 
mestic  use. 

Thatcher’s  Orange  Butter  Color 

Imitates  to  perfection  the  natural  tint  of  butter  in 
the  best  grass  season.  It  Is  pure,  sweet  and  whole¬ 
some,  rich  In  strength,  never  fades.  Will  keep  In  any 
climate,  never  turns  rancid.  Is  always  uniform  in 
strength  and  color.  Send  to  Cornish,  Curtis  &  Greeue, 
Fort  Atkinson,  Wls. ;  Boston  Dairy  Supply  Co.,  Bos¬ 
ton,  Mass.;  G.  G.  Wlckson  &  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.; 
Cornish,  Curtis  &  Green  Co.,  Saint  Paul,  Minn.,  for 
circulars  and  price  lists,  or  Thatcher  Manufacturing 
Co.,  Potsdam.  N.  Y. 


flllTTrn  Parchment  lined  palls  for  from  3  to  10 
nil  I  I  rn  lt)S-  Send  for  terms.  Detroit  Paper 
UU  I  I  Lll.  Package  Co.,  Detroit.  Mich. 


BUFF  LEGHORNS,  Eggs,  $4  per  13;  $7  per  2ti. 

INDIAN  GAMES,  Eggs,  $3  per  13:  $5  per  20 
MAMMOTH  LIGHT  BRAHMAS,  Kggs,  $2  per 
13;  $3  per  20.  The  Best.  B’ree  Circular. 

J.  I.  &  C.  15.  COLEGROVE.  Corry,  Pa. 


L’GGS  FOR  HATCHING. —  #1  for  13. 

‘  J  Fresh  from  business  birds — White  Wyandottes, 
It.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  R.  C.  &  S.  C.  B.  Leghorns  and  Blk. 
Mlnoreas.  Also  extra  choice  DUROC-JERSEY  PIGS, 
from  State  Fair  Prize  Winners. 

H.  G.  HAV1LAND,  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Just  Drive  ’Em  In  and  CLIHCH  ’Em* 

THEY’LL  DO  THE  REST. 

Rapid  HARNESS  N\ENDER5-. 

WILL  MEND 

Any  Harness,  Halter  or  Strap  In  less  time, 
ind  do  the  work  better  than  any  Harness 
maker  can,  AND 

C05TS  ONLY  HALF  A  CENT 

Sold  by  Grocers  and  Hardware  Healers.  Cost 
only  !J5o  per  box  of  one  gross  (three  sizes.) 

B 

BUFFALO  SPECIALTY  MFG.  CO., 

BUFFALO,  N.  V. 


NO  TOOL5 
REQUIRED 


OUR  SPECIAL  OFFER 


Still  OPEN  lo 

THOSE  who 

Write  this  Month 


Below  see  sample  letters  from  those  who  have  accepted  our  Specia' 
Oiler  for  1802,  have  got  their  Creameries  and  tested  them. 


Lynns,  Mich...  May  6th,  1892 
J  received  the  Creamery .  Have  tried  it.  Several  neighbors  have  seen 
it,  like  it  very  much  and  want  them  at  once.  It  gels  all  Ike  cream.  It  pays 
to  accept  the  Delaware  County  Creamery  Co.’s  offer.  You  get  just  what 
is  recommended.  Respectfully,  A.  A.  CRANE. 

Syracuse,  Inti.,  May  6th.  1892. 
Your  Creamery  came,  I  put  it  to  work.  Have  been  8  years  in  ha rd- 
rvare  trade.  Have  sold  several  makes  of  creameries,  but  yours  is  better 
than  any  I  ever  sold,  shall  want  several. 

Yours  truly,  MAT,  J.  RIPPEY. 

THE  DELAWARE  COUNTY  CREAMERY  C0.Ben%^rbor» 
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After  all,  a  man  cannot  contract  a  bad 
habit  too  much. — Columbus  Post. 


The  value  of  a  farm  product  is  not  al¬ 
ways  declining-  when  it’s  on  the  wain. — 
Poston  Courier. 

There  are  people  who  seem  to  have  an 
idea  that  they  attract  attention  in  heaven 
for  their  piety  every  time  they  buy  a  dish 
of  ice-cream  at  a  church  festival. — Ram’s 
Horn. 

The  Latest  Intensifies — Wool :  “  I 
hear  Bronson’s  marriag-e  was  a  failure  ; 
is  it  true?”  Van  Pelt:  “A  failure?  It 
was  a  regular  peach  crop.” — New  York 
Herald. 

The  Boom  was  Over. — Capitalist : 
“  How  is  that  town  you  spoke  to  me  about 
a  few  months  ago;  is  it  laid  out  yet?” 
The  Boomer:  “  Yes,  indeed;  stiff er  than 
a  mackerel.” — Life. 

“George,  dear,  don’t  you  think  it’s 
rather  extravagant  of  you  to  eat  butter 
with  that  delicious  jam?”  “  No,  love  ; 
economical.  Same  piece  of  bread  does 
for  both.” — Harper’s  Bazar. 

“Oh,  for  the  Wings  of  a  Dove!” — 
Helen  :  “  .1  ust  listen  to  that  soprano  ! 
What  good  would  the  ‘  wings  of  a  dove  ’ 
do  her  ?  She  must  weigh  200  pounds.” 
Jack :  “  Probably  she  wants  them  to  trim 
a  hat  with.” — Puck. 

Better  Unsaid. — Friend  (after  tea): 
“  Your  little  wife  is  a  brilliantly  hand¬ 
some  woman.  I  should  think  you’d  be 
jealous  of  her.”  Host  (confidentially): 
“  To  tell  the  truth,  Simpkins,  I  am.  I 
never  invite  anybody  here  that  any  sane 
woman  would  take  a  fancy  to.” — Little 
PeddUngton  Ohcewitz. 

Younger  Brother  :  “  Nellie,  if  you 
had  lived  in  the  days  of  Ananias  and 
Sapliira,  you  would  have  been  dead  long 
ago.”  Nellie  (indignantly):  “  I  am  sure, 
Bobby,  I  never  told  what  wasn’t  true  in 
mv  life.  How  can  you  be  so  unkind  ?  ” 
Younger  Brother :  “  Why,  they  lived 
about  1,800  years  ago.  You  wouldn’t 
have  hung  on  as  long  as  that,  would  you?” 
Kate  Field’s  Washington. 


lUijttcUancoujs  mvfrthittfl. 

In  writing  to  advertisers  please  always  mention 
The  Bchal  New-Yorker. 


THE  BEST  ARTICLE 

IS  THE  CHEAPEST. 

BUHACH 

Is  tlie  Best,  Purest  and  Most  Effective  In¬ 
sect  Powder  upon  the  Market. 

T\ Y  ITS  INTELLIGENT  USE  HOTELS, 

Restaurants,  Saloons,  Stores,  Offices,  as  well  as 
Field,  Orchard,  Garden  and  Conservatory  may 
t>e  kept  free  from  all  troublesome  Insects  It  Is  now 
regarded  as  a  necessity  In  most 
of  the  principal  hotels  In  the 
United  States  and  wherever  It  has 
been  introduced  it  has  given  com¬ 
plete  satisfaction.  Owing  to  an 
increased  production  of  Pyre- 
thrum  flowers,  from  which  this 
valuable  article  is  made,  and 
their  improved  facilities  for  re¬ 
ducing  them  to  powder,  the  man¬ 
ufacturers  have  this  season  made  a  material  reduc¬ 
tion  in  their  prices.  To  protect  their  customers  each 
package  shows  the  trade-mark  of  the  sole  manufac¬ 
turers,  BUHACH  PRODUCING  AND  MFG.  CO., 
Stockton,  Cal. 

For  sale  by  all 

SEEDSMEN  ANI)  DRUGGISTS. 


IHittIHimiHl 


Buckcy'  Wrought  Iron  Punched  Rail  Fence. 

Also  mtuuk  turers  of  Iron  Creating,  Iron  Turbine  and 
Buckeye  *nd  Engines,  Buckeye  Force  Pumps 
Buckeye,  ol>e  and  Champion  fawn  Mowers.  Send 

for  IUustrat,  Catalogue  and  Prices  to 

MAST,  fOOS  &  CO.  SPRINCFIELD,  O. 


auiiuivir_i'i  iihvu 

.  Sold  direct  to  the  public  at 
’  less  than  wholesale  price. 
Sent  on  15  days’  trial.  Cata¬ 
logue  with  full  information 
of  our  installment  terms  sent 

Address,  BEETHOVEN  ORGAN  CO.,  Washington,  N.  J. 


THE  NEW  f'lITTCD 

DOCTOR  BAILEY  W  W  5  I  CaK. 

ForEnsilageand  Drv  Forage. 

Aft  Six  sizes,  for  hand, 

U?r  horse  and  steam  power. 

®1  ‘  J  Only  machine  made 

with  a  drawing  and 
shearing  cut.  Great 
1 $p_  saving  of  power  and 

U>  V-  - — - _ |  /  increase  of  capacity. 

'  I  .  ..  !  **  Made  only  by’ 

UU^-AMES  PLOW  CO., 
Send  for  circulars  and  catalogue.  Boston  and  Hew  York. 


Y  RUBBER  ~ 

ROOFING 


Is  unequalled  for  house,  barn,  factory  or  out-build¬ 
ings,  and  costs  half  the  price  of  shingles,  tin  or  iron. 
It  Is  ready  for  use  and  easily  applied  by  any  one. 

FOR  SHED  OR  HENHOUSE 

On  steep  or  flat  surface.  Excellent  roof,  complete 
$2.00  Per  100  square  feet.  $2.00 
Send  stamp  for  sample  and  state  size  of  roof. 
Ind.  Paint  &  RooflDg  Co.,  42  W.  Broadway,  New  York 


FRUIT  EVAPORATOR 


“THE  GRANGER.”  For  family  use.  Cheapest 
in  the  market.  $3.50,  $6.00  and  HO.  Evaporate  all  the 
fruit  you  can,  the  crop  mav  fail  next  year.  Circular. 
EASTERN  MFG.  CO.,  257  South  Fifth  St..  Pbila..  Pa. 


The  ROCKER  WASHER 


A  GOOD  BOOK. 

SILO  AND  SILAGE.— By  A.  J.  Cook. 
Third  Edition.  1892. 

Contains  the  latest  and  fullest  information  on  the 
subject.  More  than  20,000  sold  In  less  than  two  years. 
This  work  Is  praised  by  such  men  as  John  Gould, 
Colonel  Curtis,  Professors  Shelton  and  Gulley,  and 
Dr.  C.  E.  Bessey.  The  author  has  proved  the  silo  to  be 
a  verj  valuable  aid  on  his  own  farm.  Price.  25  cents. 


has  proved  the  most  satis¬ 
factory  of  any  Washer 
ever  placed  upon  the  mar 
ket.  It  Is  warranted  to 
wash  an  ordinary  family 
washing  of  100  pieces  in 
One  Hour,  as  clean  as 
can  be  washed  on  the 
washboard.  Write  for 
prices  and  full  description. 


HOW  TO  PROPAGATE  OVER  2,000 
varieties  of  shrubs,  trees  and  her¬ 
baceous  or  soft-stemmed  plants  ; 
the  process  for  each  being 
fully  described  in 

The  Nursery  Book 

By  L.  II.  Bailey,  assisted  by  several  of 
the  most  skillful  propagators  in  the 
world.  In  fact,  it  is  a  careful  compen¬ 
dium  of  the  best  practice  in  all  countries. 
It  contains  107  illustrations,  showing 
methods,  processes  and  appliances. 

Over  300  pages.  16mo.  Price,  library 
style,  cloth,  wide  margins,  $1.  Pocket 
style,  paper,  narrow  margins,  50  cents. 


Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 
Liberal  inducements  to 
live  agents. 


".."COAT* 

Before  Buying.  \ 

POUR  some  water  In  the  ileeve  holding  1 
the  end  tight  at  here  thown  or  any-  I 
where  elte  where  there  it  a  team,  and  tee  If  I 
It  it  water  tight.  There  are  goods  In  the  market 
that  look  very  nice,  but  will  leak  at  every  team. 
We  warrant  Tower's  IMPROVED  Pish 
Br&n<l  Slicker  to  be  water  tight  at  every 
team  and  everywhere  else;  alto  not  to  peel  or 
•tick,  and  authorize  our  dealers  to  make  good 
any  Slicker  that  fails  In  either  point.  There  are 
two  ▼  „ys  you  can  tell  the  Genuine  Improved 
Fish  Brand  Slicker. 

I  st.  f\.  Soft  Woolen  Collar. 

2<I.  This  Trad*  AVark  (below.) 

Watch  Out  *** 

for  both  these  point*  1 

Send  for  Catalogue  free. 

A.  J.  TOWER.  Mfr,,  Boston,  Mass, 


KILLS  all  BUGS 


Worms,  &c.  Over  one  acre  in  one 
hour.  Easy  to  use.  Only  one 
pound  Paris  Green  to  acre.  No 
plaster  or  water  used.  Machine 
sent  for  your  inspection  before 
you  pay  for  it.  CIRCULARS 
FREE.  Write  now. 

The  HOTCHKISS  A  TUTTLE  CO., 
Wallingford,  Conn. 


OXFORD  BASKET  WORKS, 

Oxford,  Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y., 
MANUFACTURES  THE  BEST 
Berry  Orates,  Peach,  drape  and  Berry 
Baskets.  Illustrated  Catalogue  free. 
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JUST 

THE 

THING 

FOR 

LEARNERS. 

THE  NEW  BOTANY.  —  A  Lecture  on 

the  Best  Method  of  Studying  and  Teaching 
Botany.  Valuable  to  Students  and  Amateurs, 
being  a  Useful  Guide  in  Studying  ”  The  Beauti¬ 
ful  Science.”  By  W.  J.  Beau  (M.Sc.,  Ph.D.), 
Professor  of  Botany,  Agricultural  College.  Michi¬ 
gan.  Third  Edition,  Enlarged  and  Revised. 
Price,  25  cents. 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO., 
Times  Building,  New  York. 


Canada  Hardwood  Unleached 


ASHES 


SENT 

FREE. 


Grain  Threshers,  Horse  Powers  &  Engines. 


Our  long  experience  enables  us  to  select  the  best 
In  the  market. 

THE  FOREST  CITY  WOOD  ASH  CO., 
London,  Ont.,  Canada. 

Address  all  letters  from  United  States  to  SOUTH 
SUDBURY,  MASS. 


CIDER 


HYDRAULIC) 

PRESS. 


MACHINERY. 

Power  Screw  ;  nprr  o  | 
Hydraulic,  or  !  1  I\Luu*^ 
Knuckle  Joint)  .  ...J 

Graters,  Elevators,  Etc.  E 

Boomer  &  Boschert  PressCo.  « 

118  w.  Water  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  7. 


■  I  AUf1  CTIinY  Thorougn  and  practlca 
HU  Mr  OIWWT  instruction  given  by 
1 1  Will  ■■  Mail  In  Book-keeping,  Business  Forms 
Arithmetic,  Penmanship,  Shorthand 
stc.  Low  rates.  Distance  no  objection.  Circulars  free 
Rryant  &  8THATTOB,  415  Main  Street.  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 
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EVERYWHERE  Chicago,  U.  S.  A 


KEMPS  MANURE  SPREADER 


PULVERIZES  THE  FINEST.  EASIEST  IN  DRAFT. 

Most  rapid  in  work.  Its  manufacture  has  reached  the  highest 
degree  of  perfection.  Over  8000  of  these  celebrated  Spreaders 
in  actual  use.  References  furnished  from  every  State  from 
reliable  farmers  who  have  used  them  from  1  to  10  years.  Sold  on 
its  merits.  Valuable  Improvenienls  For  1892.  Write  for 
illustrated  circulars  to  KEMI’  <fc  BVBPEE  MASUF’G  CO., 
SYRACUSE,  X. V.,  Rox  Mo.  38,  the  largest  and  oldest  manu¬ 
facturers  of  Manure  Spreaders  in  the  world. 


A  LL  SPRING  CROPS  are  Increased 

in  QUANTITY  and  QUALITY  by  the  use  of  our  , 

v  FERTILIZERS  „ 

A  full  line  BONE  SUPERPHOSPHATES  for  all  crops  and  soils.  After  using 
one  of  these  brands  for  your  General  Spring  Crops,  do  not  fail  to  use 
our  POTATO  FERTILIZER  on  your  POTATOES.  Address 
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$2.00  PER  YEAR. 


Demands  of  the  New  York  Alliance. 

COMMENTS  BY  SOME  OUTSIDERS. 

On  page  116  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  February  20,  Mr. 
Edward  F.  Dibble,  President  of  the  New  York  State 
Farmers’  Alliance,  gave  a  list  of  the  demands  that 
were  to  be  made  by  that  organization.  Briefly  sum¬ 
marized,  they  are  as  follows  : 

1.  Personal  property  to  bear  a  just  proportion  of  taxes.  2.  Mortgages 
to  be  taxed  as  real  estate.  3.  Legal  Interest  rate  live  per  cent.  4.  Stop 


A  Liberal  Political  Education  Suggested. 

1.  If  “  personal  property  ”  includes  debts,  ought  they 
to  be  taxed  at  all  ?  Against  the  practice,  reasons 
which  seem  conclusive  have  been  advanced;  for  those 
in  favor  of  it  I  have  sought  in  vain  for  many  years. 

2.  If  this  means  that  debts  secured  by  mortgages 
should  be  taxed,  the  answer  is  already  given.  No 
debt  should  be  taxed.  In  the  interest  of  the  borrower, 
not  of  the  lender,  all  debts,  notes,  mortgages,  prom- 


cation  of  Bentham’s  famous  “  Defense  of  Usury.” 
The  reasons  against  them  seem  to  be  unanswerable. 
The  various  farmers’  organizations  are  foredoomed  to 
failure  because  they  do  not  heed  Crockett’s  rule,  “  Be 
sure  you’re  right,  then  go  ahead.”  In  their  haste  to 
go  ahead  they  forget  the  first  and  most  important 
part  of  the  rule.  Be  sure  you  are  right,  dear  friends, 
before  you  promulgate  your  “  demands.” 

On  two  points  I  believe  you  are  right :  1 ,  we  farmers 


Four  smart  fellows  behind  the  fence — plenty  of  cards  and  wine —  Four  men  trying  to  down  the  fence — jealous  each  of  each  brother, 

Folks  don’t  know  what  they’re  up  to,  hence  they  have  a  big  old  time.  Tugging  and  straining  with  force  immense — one  pulls  against  another.  < 


Three  big  fellows  take  to  one  rope — down  goes  the  fence — kerflop  ; 

Then  see  the  rascals  get  up  and  “slope” — don’t  think  they’ll  ever  stop. 


work  on  the  Capitol  at  Albany.  5.  No  more  appropriations  for  the 
Erie  Canal.  6.  Scht  ol  books  at  cost  by  the  State.  7.  Prevention  of 
dealings  In  ‘’futures.”  8.  Liberal  appropriations  for  stations,  Insti¬ 
tutes,  etc.  9.  Against  the  Adirondack  Park. 

We  invited  comment  on  these  propositions,  and  a 
number  of  communications  were  received.  We  regret 
that  they  could  not  be  printed  during  the  session  of 
the  legislature.  We  print  samples  of  them  now  in 
time  for  discussion  during  the  next  State  campaign. 


ses  to  pay  of  whatever  kind,  ought  to  be  exempt  from 
taxation. 

3.  If  this  means  the  imposition  of  penalties  for  what 
is  called  usury,  then  I  submit  that  the  Alliance  is 
bound  to  give  better  reasons  in  support  of  the  propo¬ 
sition  than  any  that  have  ever,  to  my  knowledge,  been 
offered.  So  far  as  I  know,  laws  about  usury  have 
never  been  defended  by  any  thinker  since  the  publj- 


suffer  undoubted  evils :  we  are  the  victims  of  gross  in¬ 
justice.  2,  These  evils  are  remediable  by  legislation. 
The  injustice  we  suffer  is  the  result  of  bad  laws,  and 
bad  laws  can  be  changed.  But  some  of  the  remedies 
proposed  are  worse  than  the  disease.  The  evils  of 
quack  legislation  are  not  to  be  cured  by  quack  legis¬ 
lation.  The  patient  is  not  to  be  cured  of  fever  by 
throwiiig  him  into  tits. 
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Usury  laws,  taxation  of  debts,  free  silver,  “  more 
money,”  protection,  the  solution  of  the  social  prob¬ 
lem  are  not  in  these,  but  in  liberty.  The  truth  about 
these  portentious  questions  is  not  on  the  surface.  It 
is  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  well.  It  is  to  be  reached 
only  by  profound  study.  Let  me  offer  a  suggestion  : 
Let  the  Alliance  put  itself  in  communication  with  the 
great  thinkers,  both  living  and  dead,  who  have  de¬ 
voted  their  lives  to  the  study  of  these  problems.  Let 
the  presidents  and  professors  of  political  economy  of 
all  the  leading  colleges  and  universities  be  addressed 
with  the  request  that  they  do  two  things  :  Give  their 
own  opinions  upon  certain  questions  and  the  reasons 
therefor  ;  mark  out  a  course  of  reading  for  farmers  in 
political  economy  and  sociology.  Then  let  all  farmers 
who  are  not  satisfied  with  second-hand  opinions  or 
those  made  to  order  for  them  by  politicians  and 
cranks,  go  to  work  in  earnest  and  hammer  out  for 
themselves  opinions  which  they  are  willing  to  defend 
by  argument  in  the  face  of  the  world.  Here  is  an 
opportunity  for  young  men  who  can  never  enter  a 
college  to  get,  by  their  own  exertions,  what  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  call  a  liberal  education.  A.  f  h. 

As  It  Looks  to  an  Illinois  Man. 

I  think  the  demand  that  the  Erie  Canal  should  be 
hampered  in  the  way  proposed  is  both  unpatriotic 
and  impolitic,  and  shows  a  remarkable  selfishness  of 
spirit.  It  is  unpatriotic,  because  the 
squeeze  would  come  directly  on  the  produ¬ 
cers  and  not  on  the  “  grain  gamblers  ”  as 
intimated,  working  hardship  among  the 
pioneers  who  are  doing  so  much  to  build 
up  our  country — men  who  raise  corn  at 
15  cents  a  bushel,  and  consider  them¬ 
selves  lucky  if  they  can  get  two  cents  a 
pound  for  a  good  fat  cow. 

It  would  be  impolitic,  because  the 
main  thing  which  New  York  must  guard 
against  is  the  diversion  of  the  transpor¬ 
tation  of  Western  products  from  its  pres¬ 
ent  channel,  to  the  natural  one,  via  the 
mouth  of  the  Mississippi. 

As  to  the  Adirondack  Park,  1  had  sup¬ 
posed  that  the  commonest  citizen  could 
enjoy  the  beauties  of  the  park  as  well  as 
any  one,  and  as  the  “rich  inhabitants” 
pay  for  most  of  the  improvements,  what 
is  there  in  it  to  which  even  a  tramp  can 
object?  Is  he  excluded  as  long  as  he  be¬ 
haves  himself?  1  can  imagine  no  place 
where  the  tendency  would  be  greater  to 
develop  the  better  side  of  a  man  than  in 
such  a  park.  However,  I  should  not  be 
in  favor  of  compelling  an  attendance  on 
the  beautiful  object-lessons  any  more 
than  on  the  lessons  given  at  the  common 
free  schools. 

As  to  discontinuing  improvements  at 
Albany,  any  one  is  at  liberty  to  fall 
behind  the  procession  if  he  wants  to. 
but  the  invigorating  breeze  is  usually  in 
front,  and  those  in  the  rear  ranks  catch  the  dust. 

Sangamon  County,  111  hk.nja.min  bdokman. 


New  York  State  Taxes. 

Assessed  value  of  llie  State . $3,737,250,000  00 

Assessed  value  of  New  York  City .  1,785,857,840  00 

Population  of  New  York  City .  1,800,000 

City  assessed  per  capita .  $.936 

If  the  State  tax  levy  Is  for  $8,000,1X10,  the  city  will  pay  per 

capita .  2  00 

Rural  county  assessed  value .  8,000,000  00 

Population .  80,000  00 

Assessed  per  capita .  $266 

Will  pay  State  tax  per  capita .  .56 

Whole  amount  of  State  tax .  17,120  00 

County  receives  from  State  tax  for  school  purposes .  29,000  00 

Amount  received  for  schools  more  than  whole  State  tax.  11,880  00 

Average  farm  150  acres,  assessed .  3,300  00 

State  tax  on  the  same .  7  06 

Proportionate  amount  school  money.  .  8  36 

In  effect  the  average  farmer  receives  In  school  money, 

above  all  State  taxes  paid  by  him .  30 

Amount  appropriated  by  the  State  for  the  completion  of 

capitol . 800,000  00 


If  the  average  farmer  did  not  receive  any  benefit 
from  the  school  funds  of  the  State  he  would  have  to 
pay  a  tax  of  70  cents  levied  on  his  $3,300  valuation  to 
complete  the  capitol.  If  $800,000  is  the  appropriation 
for  canals,  then  70  cents  will  be  the  amount  to  be  paid 
by  the  above  average  farmer. 

In  view  of  these  figures  and  of  the  fact  that  the 
cities  at  the  terminations  and  along  the  line  of  the 
Erie  Canal  have  been  so  largely  benefited  by  it,  and  of 
the  other  fact  that  thejT  pay  a  very  large  percentage  of 
the  taxes  of  the  State,  I  am  in  favor  of  the  appropria¬ 
tion  for  canals.  In  my  view  if  the  Capitol  can  be  com¬ 
pleted  for  less  than  $3,000,000  more,  it  is  folly  for  the 
average  farmer  to  oppose  the  levying  of  70  cents  per 
year  tax  for  that  purpose. 

Perhaps  if  the  Farmers’  Alliance  will  concentrate 
its  energies  on  the  demand  for  equal  and  just  assess¬ 
ment  for  taxes  on  all  property,  both  real  and  personal, 


great  good  may  be  accomplished.  I  cannot  from  any 
data  in  my  possession  give  a  reliable  estimate  of  the 
value  of  property  that  now  wholly  escapes  taxation, 
but  believe  that  a  just  assessment  would  add  to  the 
present  valuation  at  least  a  billion  of  dollars  in  the 
State.  c.  s.  rice. 

A  Mortgage  Tax  Means  a  Money  Tax. 

1.  The  result  of  the  adoption  of  a  tax  system  pro¬ 
viding  for  the  more  stringent  taxation  of  personal 
property,  would  be  to  increase  the  proportion  of  taxes 
paid  by  the  farmer.  The  latter's  crops,  implements, 
machinery,  cattle,  horses,  etc.,  can  be  easilj'  reached 
by  the  assessors,  while  the  personal  property  owned 
in  towns  and  cities  can  easily  escape  taxation.  Any 
tax  on  that  species  of  personal  property  known  as 
merchandise,  would  inevitably  be  shifted  to  the  con 
sumer. 

2.  The  proposition  to  tax  mortgages  appears  at  first 
sight  likely  to  benefit  the  farmer  who  has  been  com¬ 
pelled  to  borrow  money  on  the  security  of  his  real 
estate.  But  since  there  is  no  law  to  compel  the  mort¬ 
gagee  to  lend  his  money,  the  result  of  taxing  mort¬ 
gages  would  simply  be  that  the  additional  tax  would 
be  shifted  to  the  borrower,  in  the  shape  of  higher 
interest,  or  a  bonus  for  getting  the  loan.  The  at¬ 
tempt  to  lighten  the  burdens  of  the  working  farmers 
by  taxing  the  money  he  borrows  for  the  purpose  of 


improving’  his  condition,  is  on  a  level  with  that  of  the 
soldier  who  tried  to  lengthen  his  blanket  by  cutting 
a  piece  off  one  end  and  sewing  it  to  the  other.  When 
he  had  finished,  the  blanket  was  shorter  than  at  first, 
by  reason  of  the  seam.  In  the  case  of  a  farmer  who 
should  want  to  borrow  money  under  such  a  system  as 
that  advocated  by  the  Alliance,  the  seam  would  be 
represented  by  the  increased  difficulty  of  securing  a 
loan. 

3.  Legislation  regulating  the  rate  of  interest  has  no 
effect  on  the  conditions  which  control  the  supply  of 
loanable  capital.  These  conditions,  and  not  laws 
fixing  a  legal  rate  of  interest,  make  interest  high  or 
low  according  as  capital  is  abundant  or  scarce.  The 
fact  that  money  is  loaned  in  New  York  State  at  the 
rate  of  2)4  or  3  per  cent  per  annum,  shows  conclu¬ 
sively  that  economic  laws  governing  the  accumulation 
and  investment  of  capital,  reduce  interest  far  below 
the  rate  established  by  law.  The  only  way  in  which 
interest  can  be  permanently  reduced  is  by  the  encour¬ 
agement  of  capitalists  to  save  and  invest  their  money. 
If  interest  in  some  farming  districts  is  five  or  six  per 
cent,  it  is  because  of  greater  risk  and  expense  in  loan¬ 
ing  money  there.  The  fourth  plank  in  the  platform  is 
not  an  economic  one,  and  I  have  no  opinion  concern¬ 
ing  it.  The  fifth  plank  I  indorse. 

6.  I  think  it  highly  unwise  for  the  State  to  provide 
school  books  for  all  children  of  school  age.  As  was 
pointed  out  by  Governor  Flower,  while  the  annual 
expenditure  for  schools  is  rapidly  increasing,  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  children  of  school  age  who  attend  school, 
has  been  steadily  declining.  Until  some  means  can 
be  found  to  remedy  this  state  of  affairs,  further  ex¬ 
penditure  would  be  inadvisable. 

7.  Laws  preventing  dealings  in  futures  are  absurd 
and  would  accomplish  nothing.  Speculation  in  farm 
products  does  not  affect  prices,  or  injure  the  farmer. 
On  the  contrary,  the  farmer  is  often  greatly  benefited 


by  the  information  regarding  crops,  etc.,  procured  by 
the  dealers  in  farm  products. 

8.  The  demand  for  liberal  appropriations  for  the 
various  departments  of  instruction  in  farm  work 
under  the  management  of  the  State,  comes  with  bad 
grace  from  the  gentlemen  who  boast  that  they  stand 
on  the  platform  of  “  special  privileges  to  none.”  All 
these  grants  of  public  money  to  experiment  stations, 
farmers’  institute  work,  and  agricultural  societies, 
are  in  the  nature  of  class  legislation,  and  should  be 
immediately  abolished. 

9.  In  this  plank  I  heartily  concur. 

Chemung  County,  N.  Y.  j.  whidden  graham. 

Feeding  Ensilage. 

an  indispensable  food. 

It  is  now  six  years  since,  from  a  doubter  and  scoffer, 

I  became  a  convert  to  the  use  of  ensilage.  At  first  I 
used  it  very  sparingly,  for  cows  and  feeding  steers 
only  I  had  the  mistaken  opinion  that,  even  though 
good  in  small  quantities,  when  largely  fed  its  effect 
was  bad,  and  that  it  was  absolutely  injurious  for  any 
animal  except  cattle.  Soon  I  began  to  increase  its  use 
to  20,  30,  40  and  even  50  pounds  per  day  for  each  ani¬ 
mal,  and  also  to  feed  it  in  a  small  way  to  sheep,  then 
to  pigs  and  then  to  horses  ;  and  now  I  give  it  to  every 
animal  on  the  farm,  even  to  the  fowls.  All  like  it, 
and  its  effects  are  only  good  with  each.  For  milch 
cows  or  feeding  steers,  its  use  is  indis' 
pensable  to  the  largest  success.  I  would 
sooner  have  half  the  grain  supply  and 
plenty  of  ensilage  than  to  double  the 
grain  ration  and  give  no  ensilage.  I’d 
be  sure  of  better  results. 

For  horses  nothing  can  be  better : 
it  keeps  their  bowels  in  the  best  possible 
order,  makes  their  coats  sleek  and  glossy, 
and  makes  them  feel  like  colts.  Espe¬ 
cially  is  this  true  of  breeding  mares  and 
growing  stock. 

For  sheep  it  is  the  ideal  food.  I  have 
thoroughbred  Hampshires  and  Dorsets 
that  have  almost  lived  on  it  during  the 
past  winter  (1891-92.)  One  pen  of  Hamp¬ 
shire  ewes  suckling  lambs  have  eaten 
ensilage  and  straw  exclusively,  with  four 
pounds  of  provender  (wheat  bran,  Jin- 
seed  meal  and  cotton-seed  meal)  to  20 
of  them,  and  they  will  weigh  not  less 
than  200  pounds  each.  1  have  a  pen  of 
yearling  Dorset  ewes  that  have  not  tasted 
anything  but  ensilage  and  straw,  and 
they  are  fat — too  fat,  some  would  say — 
and  weigh  over  125  pounds  each.  And 
for  pigs  !  Well,  I  don’t  want  better  food 
for  wintering  and  growing  young  shotes 
than  plenty  of  ensilage  and  wheat  mid¬ 
dlings,  and  but  little  of  the  latter. 

How  Much  to  Feed  ;  Alone  or  With 
Hay  or  Straw  ? 

For  cows  or  feeding  steers  of  from  700 
to  1,000  pounds  each,  a  ration  of  about  40  pounds  per 
day  with  me  produces  the  best  results,  and  with  it  three 
or  four  pounds  of  clover  hay  and  all  the  straw  (barn- 
housed)  they  will  eat.  To  my  sheep  1  give  all  they  will 
eat  up  elean,  with  a  daily  feed  of  clover  and  straw  ad 
libitum.  To  horses  I  give  about  five  or  six  pounds — 
just  enough  to  keep  their  bowels  in  the  best  order, 
but  net  enough  to  render  them  too  loose  ? 

Should  all  be  Fed  in  one  Feed  ? 

For  cows,  sheep  and  pigs  I  prefer  two  feeds  daily— 
mornings  and  nights — with  hay  at  noon  for  cows  and 
sheep,  and  straw  immediately  after  the  morning  feed 
of  ensilage  is  eaten;  for  horses  one  feed  daily,  given 
to  breeding  mares  or  growing  colts  at  noon  and  to  the 
work  horses  the  last  thing  at  night. 

What  Grain  is  best  with  Ensilage. 

For  milch  cows  or  sheep,  wheat  bran,  dried  brewers’ 
grains,  linseed  meal,  cotton-seed  meal  and  gluten  meal. 
For  fattening  animals  I  would  add  to  the  above  corn 
meal  in  moderate  quantity.  For  growing  horses  or 
breeding  mares,  wheat  bran,  dried  brewers’  grains, 
linseed  meal  and  gluten  meal  are  all  that  should  be 
given,  with  plenty  of  clover  hay,  and  for  work  horses, 
add  a  small  quantity  of  corn  meal  to  any  of  the  above. 
For  a  working  farm  team  nothing  can  be  better  than 
ensilage  and  clover  hay  with  a  mixture  of  wheat  bran , 
linseed  meal  and  corn  meal. 

How  should  Ensilage  for  Feeding  be  Handled  ? 

For  cattle,  sheep  or  pigs  I  much  prefer  to  provide 
a  box  large  enough  to  hold  one  feed  and  in  this,  12 
hours  in  advance  of  feeding  time,  in  the  morning  we 
mix  the  night’s  feed,  and  at  night,  the  morning’s.  We 
throw  in  the  quantity  needed  and  with  it  mix  the  pro- 
vender,  taking  great  pains  that  it  should  be  thorough^ 
incorporated.  I  have  found  that  it  warms  up  a  good 


deal  and  that  this  has  added  very  much  to  the  feeding'  The  style  of  architecture  is  medieval.  The  undressed 
value  of  the  whole  mixture.  For  horses  I  would  feed  and  moss-covered  stones  of  the  lower  story  give  it  a 
it  alone  and  as  soon  as  taken  from  the  silo.  tone  of  rusticity  very  grateful  to  the  eye. 

The  first  story  is  built  of  field  stones  of  all  sizes  and 
shapes,  many  of  which  were  brought  and  put  in  their 
places  by  the  people  of  the  town.  Each  family  have  a 
group  of  stones  to  which  they  “  point  with  pride.” 

This  unique  collection  comprises  almost  every  variety 
of  stone  found  in  the  State,  and  includes  several  grind¬ 
stones,  heirlooms  of  the  days  when  Governor  Bradford 
and  Roger  Williams  virtually  owned  the  Providence 
Plantations. 

The  first  floor  contains  the  town  clerk’s  office,  the 
town  council  room,  the  library,  reading  room,  room  of 
the  antiquarian  society  and  such  smaller  rooms  as  are 
needed  in  connection  with  those  named.  The  second 

floor  contains  the  main  hall  with  ante-rooms,  stage  toing  the  bill,  and  was  forced  to  confes 

with  dressing  rooms,  etc.  The  high  school  rooms  are  those  reasons  were  forcible  enough  to  b< 

in  the  south  end  of  the  building  and  are  fitted  up  with  many  cases  too  true  to  be  controverted, 

a  laboratory,  etc.  The  building  is  140  feet  long  by  County  Agricultural  Society’s Constitutio 

about  40  wide.  The  second  story,  dome  and  parts  says:  “  Its  objects  shall  be  the  advancen 

of  gables  are  framed  with  chestnut  timber  filled  in  terests  of  agriculture,  horticulture,  mam 

with  plaster.  The  gables  and  roof  are  covered  with  mechanic  arts  and  household  industry.” 

shingles.  j.  n.  g.  is,  or  should  be,  how  best  to  accomplish  i 

R.  N.-Y. — The  average  rural  public  building  is  a  very  Take  the  breeding  of  live  stock,  for  e? 

poor  affair.  In  the  writer’s  township  a  room  in  a  beer  cheap  grade  male,  with  no  merits  to  c 

saloon  called  a  “  hotel  ”  is  hired  for  meetings  of  the  prove  as  valuable  a  sire  as  a  thorough br« 

town  committee  or  for  voting  purposes.  Many  town-  the  best  families?  If  so,  then  why  try  ti 

ships  have  a  so-called  “town  house” — a  rough  little  farm  stock,  by  purchasing  the  best  of 
building  that  is  neglected  and  abused.  It  would  be  an  males?  The  idea  is  too  absurd  to  be  ai 

It  would  not  do  to  feed  excellent  thing  if  every  township  could  have  a  good  practice  it  is  carried  out  by  our  society,  £ 


more  right  to  State  appi’opriations  than  Cayuga  ?  Let 
the  State  take  care  of  but  one  institution,  and  then 
see  that  the  money  is  judiciously  expended  ;  look  after 
its  officers ;  take  care  that  all  places  are  filled  with 
competent  men  regardless  of  their  politics ;  make  each 
man  responsible  for  the  duties  of  the  position  he  holds, 
and  compel  him  to  render  a  strict  account  to  his 
superior  officer. 

Every  fair  that  receives  aid  from  the  State  should 
make  to  the  State  a  detailed  report  of  its  expenses,  so 
as  to  let  the  people  know  what  becomes  of  their  money. 
It  does  not  come  easily  enough  to  be  thrown  away  or 
provide  fat  places  for  a  few  men,  and  should  therefore 
be  strictly  accounted  for.  A.  d.  baker. 


How  Does  it  rate  in  Value  with  Clover  Hay? 

It  is  not  of  the  same  class  of  foods.  It  is  a  carbohy¬ 
drate  and  should  be  compared  with  Timothy  hay.  I 
consider  three  tons  worth  fully  as  much  as  one  of  the 
very  best  Timothy  hay  and  that  2J£  tons  are  worth 
more  than  a  ton  of  ordinary  Timothy  hay.  It  is  sup¬ 
plemental  to  clover  hay  and  they  should  always  be 
fed  together  when  possible. 

Some  people  claim  that  they  feed  40  pounds  of  en¬ 
silage  and  8  pounds  of  clover  hay  per  day  with  grain 
to  cows.  I  cannot  get  mine  when  eating  40  pounds  of 
ensilage  with  a  liberal  grain  ration  to  eat  more  than 
three  to  five  pounds  of  clover  hay  at  their  best. 


I  years,  are  nothing  more  than 
“  agricultural  horse  trots,  ” 
while  the  managers  run  them 
for  the  money  there  is  in  them. 
As  a  rule,  they  are  to  amuse 
rather  than  to  instruct.  The 
Governor  acted  wisely  in  veto¬ 
ing  that  and  the  canal  appro. 
The  money  could  be  used  to  better 
the  public  roads,  provided  the  next 
give  us  a  better  system  of  work- 
I  do  not  think 
one- 


Town  Halt,  at  Barrington,  R.  I.  Fig.  17(5. 


priation  bill.  2, 
advantage  on 
legislature  will 

ing  roads  than  the  one  we  now  have, 
that  I  exaggerate  when  I  say  that  not  more  than 
half  the  tax  is  worked  in  this  town,  South  Livonia, 
N.  Y.  There  are  too  many  bosses.  i>.  g.  f. 

The  Bordeaux  Mixture  for  Potato 
Blight. 

Last  week,  on  page  3(57,  we  gave  a  few  extracts  from 
Bulletin  28  of  the  Vermont  Experiment  Station.  This 
station  has  done  excellent  work  in  studying  the  dis¬ 
eases  of  the  potato  plant.  This  is  well,  for  dairying 
and  potato  growing  are  two  important  Vermont  indus¬ 
tries.  This  week,  at  Fig.  175,  page  378,  we  give  a  view 
of  a  potato  field  owned  by  Mr.  J.  E.  White,  of  Chitten¬ 
den  County,  Vt.  The  experiments  were  conducted 
by  L.  R.  Jones,  of  the  experiment  station.  In  this 
field  of  late  potatoes,  the  vines  remained  green  and 
.thrifty  up  to  August  20,  when  the  weather  became 
warm  and  muggy  and  blight  began  to  show.  On 
August  26,  eight  rows,  through  the  middle  of  the 
field,  were  sprayed  with  Bordeaux  mixture,  and  again 
on  September  8.  The  picture  shows  the  field  at  the 
middle  of  September,  the  sprayed  rows  at  the  left,  the 
unsprayed  being  black  and  dead.  On  September  23 
Mr.  White  wrote  : 

The  potatoes  are  all  dug  and  under  cover.  We  measured  those  In 
the  rows  that  had  been  treated  with  the  Bordeaux  mixture  and  those 
alongside  In  the  immediate  vicinity  which  had  not  been  treated.  We 
found  that  the  sprayed  rows  yielded  20  to  25  per  cent  more  than  the 
unsprayed.  There  were  no  more  tubers  where  sprayed,  but  the  tubers 
were  larger  and  there  weie  no  small  ones.  If  the  eight  acres  of  White 
Stars  could  all  have  been  treated  at  the  right  time,  and  the  treatment 
been  followed  up.  I  think  It  would  have  Increased  the  yield  100  bushels 
per  acre,  and  instead  of  200  bushels  per  acre  I  got,  there  would  have 
been  300  bushels  per  acre.  We  have  dug  and  put  Into  the  cellar  over 
2,500  bushels. 

The  actual  yields  were  313  bushels  per  acre  where 
sprayed  and  248  bushels  where  not  sprayed.  Mr.  Jone* 
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concludes  as  an  average  result  of  a  number  of  ex¬ 
periments. 

Providing  we  can  keep  the  tops  alive  three  or  four  week* 
longer  in  the  fall,  we  may  increase  the  yield  over  25  per  cent, 
to  say  nothing  about  prevention  of  rot  or  imjrrovcmcnt  of 
the  < pwlity  of  the  tubers  due  to  thorough  ripening. 

The  cost  of  the  materials  for  one  acre  will  run  not 
far  from  $1.50,  and  the  cost  of  applying  it  under  $1  or 
$2.50,  for  a  high  estimate  for  one  application.  As  to 
the  best  time  for  spraying  Mr.  Jones  concludes  : 

Judging  from  our  own  experience  we  believe  that 
where  the  blight  is  not  bad  the  better  way  is  to  watch 
the  field  with  great  care  during  the  latter  part  of  July 
and  during  August,  and  spray  as  soon  as  any  blight 
appears.  I)o  not  wait  until  the  blight  begins  to  spread 
badly  or  you  may  be  too  late.  Repeat  the  sprayings 
in  about  ten  days  to  two  weeks  as  noted  above.  The 
latter  method  will  ordinarily  require  from  one  to  three 
applications. 

This  interesting  bulletin  also  contains  an  account  of 
a  new  potato  disease  much  resembling  blight,  but  dif¬ 
fering  in  some  respects  as  follows : 

1.  The  blight  attacks  the  leaf  at  any  point  and  gen¬ 
erally  works  rapidly  ;  in  the  new  disease  the  leaf 
begins  dying  at  the  tip  and  dies  slowly  backward,  the 
leaf  drying  and  curling  meanwhile,  and  the  whole 
progress  of  the  disease  is  comparatively  slow. 

2.  In  the  true  blight  the  black  spots  on  the  leaves 
are  fringed  on  the  under  side  by  a  delicate  fungous 
growth  ;  in  the  new  disease  this  is  never  found. 

3.  The  true  blight  may  be  expected  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  summer — especially  in  August,  and  only 
in  warm,  wet  weather.  The  new  disease  may  be 
expected  earlier  and  develops  in  cooler  and  drier 
weather. 

4.  Following  the  blight  the  tubers  may  be  expected 
to  show  more  or  less  rot,  especially  of  the  dry  rot,  if 
soil  is  heavy  or  moist.  No  such  rotting  of  the  tubers 
occurred  last  year  in  Vermont  as  a  consequence  of  the 
new  disease. 

This  new  disease  will  be  carefully  studied  this  year. 

Comfort  for  Cows. 

AN  KA8Y  WAY  TO  CLEAN  STABLES. 

As  to  those  questions  on  page  330,  here  are  my 
answers  :  With  me,  red  slate  makes  the  best  and  most 
healthful  floor.  I  want  very  little  slope,  if  any.  The 
length  of  the  platform  should  be  four  feet  to  four  feet 
nine  inches,  according  to  the  size  of  the  stock.  The 
best  gutter  is  made  of  12-inch  planks,  with  a  2x0  scant¬ 
ling  spiked  on  each  side,  with  a  12-inch  plank  spiked 
on  each  of  the  2x0  scantlings,  one  of  them  for  the  hind 
feet  of  the  cows,  the  other  to  help  make  a  walk  behind 
them.  Fill  in  from  the  hind  to  the  fore  feet  with  slate 
or  gravel ;  the  plank  being  laid  lengthwise  of  the 
stable,  the  hind  feet  of  the  cows  are  not  so  liable  to 
slip  off  and  the  animals  to  be  strained  as  if  laid  the 
other  way.  The  cows  should  stand  both  face  and  back 
to  each  other  for  convenience  :  the  stanchions  should  be 
crossways  of  the  barn  to  make  them  handy,  with  an 
alley-way  all  around  them  both  at  the  ends  and  sides. 
The  cheapest  and  most  economical  way  of  cleaning  and 
handling  the  manure  from  the  stable  is  the  following  : 
Let  there  be  a  gutter  two  feet  square  the  whole  length 
of  the  front  of  the  stables  on  the  inside,  made  per¬ 
fectly  tight  so  that  no  liquid  manure  will  escape,  with 
drop  doors  made  of  two-inch  plank,  six  or  eight  feet 
long,  to  cover  the  main  gutter.  The  doors,  when  down, 
make  an  alley-way  on  this  side  of  the  stable,  to  be 
raised  when  cleaning  out  the  main  gutter  against  the 
outside  sheeting  of  the  stable.  The  gutters  behind 
the  cows  all  discharge  into  this  main  gutter  and  are 
cleaned  into  it  directly  as  often  as  desirable  with 
very  little  labor.  The  main  gutter  is  covered  up  only 
when  it  is  being  cleaned  out,  and  when  the  stock  go 
over  it  when  passing  in  or  out  of  the  stable.  To  facili¬ 
tate  the  cleaning  of  the  main  gutter— which  need  be 
done  only  once  a  week— the  discharge  of  the  main  gut¬ 
ter  should  be  four  to  five  feet  from  the  ground.  Then 
place  a  sled  or  wagon  or  cart  containing  a  tight  box 
under  it ;  make  a  light  sheet-iron  scraper  nearly  the 
size  of  the  gutter,  fasten  a  long,  light  chain  to  it,  put 
the  other  end  of  the  chain  through  a  pulley  fastened 
to  a  stout  post  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  sled,  fasten 
the  team  to  the  chain  and  load  up,  which  can  be  gen- 
'  erally  done  with  one  draw  of  the  scraper.  Take  the 
manure  to  the  field  and  spread  from  the  load.  By  this 
mode  of  handling,  the  whole  of  the  manure  is  saved, 
the  stables  are  kept  quite  clean,  the  amount  of  labor 
is  reduced  more  than  half,  and  one  has  the  satisfaction 
of  getting  spattered  and  dirted  up  onty  once  a  week 
instead  of  every  day.  In  a  word,  this  is  a  great  econo¬ 
mizer  of  time,  and  time  is  money.  1  have  kept  a  dairy 
for  over  40  years,  and  tried  all  modes  of  fastening, 
and  found  none  so  satisfactory  in  all  respects  as 
stanchions  ;  they  are  clean,  economizers'of  room,  and 
the  safest  fastenings  for  stock.  B.  m.  Gregory. 

*  *  *  • 

Killing  Hose  Bugs. — H.  W.,  Air  Line  Junction,  Ohio. 
— The  only  remedies  known  for  the  rose  bugs  on  grape 
blossoms  are,  Buliacli — two  tablespoonfuls  to  a  pailful 
of  water  (two  gallons) ;  hot  water  (125  degrees) 
sprayed  upon  them. 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of  the 
writer  to  Insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question,  please  see  If  It  Is 
not  answered  In  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions 
at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 

Some  Important  Milk  Questions. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Parry,  of  Burlington  County,  N.  J.,  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  New  Jersey  Dairymen’s  Protective  Associa¬ 
tion  and  member  of  a  Committee  for  the  General  Asso¬ 
ciation,  propounds  the  following  questions,  which  we 
print  and  answer  seriatim  : 

From  what  distances  is  milk  shipped  to  the  New 
York  market— farthest  and  nearest?  From  what 
points  do  the  heaviest  shipments  come  ? 

Milk  is  shipped  to  the  New  York  market  from  points 
about  250  miles  away,  though  the  quantity  from  that 
distance  is  as  yet  not  very  large.  The  nearby  points 
are  on  the  Central,  New  York  Northern,  New  Haven, 
Long  Island  and  Jersey  roads,  which  begin  taking  on 
milk  very  near  the  city.  The  county  supplying  the 
largest  portion  is  Orange  County,  N.  Y.,  on  the  Erie 
Railway,  supplying  about  four-fifths  of  all  the  Erie 
brings  to  the  city.  The  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and 
Western  Railroad  comes  next,  which  brings  its  milk 
mostly  from  points  more  than  150  miles  distant  :  then 
the  New  York,  Ontario  and  Western,  which  brings  but 
little  milk  from  the  first  100  miles  of  its  line,  the  bulk 
coming  from  Sullivan,  Delaware,  Chenango  and  Otsego 
Counties.  These  are  the  heaviest  lines  in  the  traffic, 
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bringing  in  more  than  half  of  the  total  daily  supply 
of  about  20,000  cans. 

Is  there  any  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  rail¬ 
road  companies  as  to  special  care  for  this  long-distance 
milk,  or  for  losses  incurred  by  any  delay  in  delivering 
it  ?'  Is  it  carried  on  milk  trains  or  on  passenger  or 
freight  trains  ? 

The  New  York,  Ontario  and  Western  and  Delaware, 
Lackawanna  and  Western  have  taken  special  pains  to 
provide  refrigerator  cars  and  plenty  of  ice  for  the 
transportation  of  this  long-distance  milk,  and  it  comes 
to  the  city  in  really  better  condition  than  much  that  is 
shipped  from  nearby  points  on  other  roads  where  ice 
is  not  used.  We  believe  that  some  of  the  other  roads 
are  introducing  this  desirable  feature.  Further  than 
providing  this  special  care,  they  do  not  assume  any  re¬ 
sponsibility — simply  transporting  it  as  rapidly  as  pos¬ 
sible.  All  the  principal  milk  roads  run  milk  trains. 
The  Erie  requires  two  trains  daily  to  do  its  business, 
devoted  exclusively  to  this  traffic. 

Can  you  give  information  as  to  the  amounts  earned 
by  the  different  roads  for  carrying  milk  ?  If  not,  can 
you  give  the  total  amount  carried  and  the  price  paid  ? 

Including  cream  and  condensed  milk,  the  daily  sup¬ 
ply  of  the  Metropolitan  district  is,  in  round  numbers, 
about  20,000  cans  of  40  quarts  each,  the  freight  on  the 
bulk  of  which  is  32  cents  per  can,  only  12  or  15  per 
cent  of  the  total  coming  for  a  little  less.  The  Erie 
Railroad  brought  into  the  city  during  the  month 
of  April  136,491  cans,  which  amounts  to  $43,677.12. 
The  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  brought 
103,500,  the  New  York,  Ontario  and  Western  75,881, 
the  Central  68,488,  etc.  From  these  figures  you  can 
get  an  idea  of  the  business.  The  total  freight  paid  on 
milk  to  New  York  amounts  to  about  $185,000  to  $188,- 
000  monthly. 

Ts  the  price  you  give  in  your  columns  the  price  paid 
for  milk  at  the  point  of  shipment — wine  measure  ? 

It  is.  In  the  business  here,  when  a  producer  sells  to 
a  city  dealer,  the  price  is  net,  the  dealer  pays  the 
freight  on  the  arrival  of  the  milk — before  he  can  re¬ 
move  a  can  from  the  cars.  Many  members  of  the  New 
York  Milk  Exchange  and  large  dealers  own  creameries 
or  milk-receiving  stations  at  points  along  the  milk 
lines,  where  they  buy  milk  of  producers,  generally 


paying  them  a  half  cent  per  quart  less  than  the  net 
New  York  price.  It  is  these  concerns  which  give  the 
dealers  such  a  powerful  advantage  over  the  producers 
in  any  efforts  to  better  themselves.  They  should  be 
owned  and  operated  by  cooperative  companies  of  pro¬ 
ducers.  Some  of  them  are  so  owned  and  are  very  suc¬ 
cessful,  notably  the  Monroe  and  the  Warwick  Valley 
companies. 

Do  the  shippers  load  their  milk  on  the  train  and  do 
their  own  icing  when  ice  is  needed? 

At  stations  where  only  a  small  quantity  of  milk  is 
shipped,  the  shipper  simply  puts  it  on  the  platform 
and  the  train  hands  of  the  milk  train  load  it.  At  sta¬ 
tions  where  larger  quantities  are  shipped,  a  milk  car 
is  left  on  the  switch,  a  train  hand  is  in  charge  and  the 
shipper  drives  to  the  side  of  the  car  and  unloads,  in¬ 
stead  of  on  the  platform.  The  icing,  when  done  at 
all,  is  done  by  the  railways;  as  stated  before. 

What  price  do  the  dealers  receive  for  their  milk  at 
retail,  and  is  it  rated  by  what  they  pay,  and  if  so,  on 
what  basis? 

Milk  is  sold  at  all  sorts  of  prices,  at  all  times  of  the 
year,  and  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  regular  retail 
price,  nor  are  there,  so  far  as  we  can  learn,  any  efforts 
made  to  establish  one.  Some  retailers  get  10  cents  per 
quart  all  the  year  round.  Some  get  10  in  winter  and 
8  in  summer.  Some  sell  for  less  than  the  above  and 
milk  is  sold  at  retail  from  groceries  at  prices  ranging 
from  four  to  six  cents  all  the  year  round.  There  is  no 
system  and  no  uniformity — the  retail  traffic  is  chaos 
confounded. 

How  arc  the  shippers  making  out  in  their  organ¬ 
ization  ? 

Their  organization  is  dead,  defunct,  expired — died 
of  too  many  doctors.  A  company,  known  as  the 
Union  Milk  Company,  born  of  the  late  organization, 
is  alive  and  doing  a  successful  business  in  the  city. 
Its  stock  is  owned  by  milk  producers  and  it  is  prom¬ 
ising  well,  but  it  is  yet  too  young  to  be  an  important 
factor  in  the  matter  of  making  prices. 

On  whose  demands  was  the  Inter-State  Commerce 
Commission  called  upon  to  adjust  the  rates  of  milk 
freights  to  New  York  ?  What  was  the  decision  ? 

The  movement  was  commenced  by  the  late  organ¬ 
ization  of  milk  producers,  and  the  question  is  still  be¬ 
fore  the  Commission,  no  decision  having  been  rendered. 


Do  You  Like  Upright  Potato  Vines? 

Do  you  find  it  an  advantage  or  disadvantage  for  a 
potato  plant  to  grow  straight  up  like  the  R.  N.-Y. 
No.  2,  or  sprawl  over  the  ground  like  other  varieties  ? 
Cannot  you  cultivate  the  upright  varieties  longer  than 
the  others  and  thus  keep  them  cleaner,  or  do  the  others 
shade  and  smother  the  weeds  ? 

I  prefer  a  straight-growing  variety.  Last  season 
where  I  had  my  Rural  No.  2  the  ground  was  much 
freer  from  weeds  than  where  the  spreading  varieties 
grew,  and  the  same  amount  of  Paris-green  will  go 
further  on  straight-growing  plants,  j.  frank  landis. 

I  regard  it  as  an  advantage  for  a^potato  plant  to  grow 
straight  up  like  the  R.  N.-Y.  No.  2.  In  such  cases  one 
can  cultivate  longer-and  also  closer  to  the  plant.  This 
is  especially  the  case  with  those  who  use  the  riding 
cultivator.  The  shares  are  set  close  to  run  through 
the  corn  and  are  then  adapted  to  the  R.  N.-Y.  Pota¬ 
toes.  When  the  time  arrives  to  stop  cultivating,  the 
plant  should,  if  properly  fertilized,  have  become  suffic¬ 
iently  top-heavy  to  fall  to  the  ground  and  help  to 
smother  the  weeds.  geo.  s.  denell. 

My  experience  leads  me  to  a  most  decided  preference 
for  the  upright  growth,  such  as  is  characteristic  of  the 
R.  N.-Y.  No.  2.  Such  varieties  can  be  planted  closer, 
both  in  rows  and  sets,  and  cultivated  longer  and  closer 
without  injury  to  vines,  and  the  closer  planting  gives 
all  the  shade  desirable.  Last  year  I  planted,  side  by 
side,  for  tlie  purpose  of  comparison,  an  acre  each  of 
Hebron  and  Rural  New-Yorker  No.  2 ;  both  were 
planted  on  the  same  day,  under  precisely  similar  con¬ 
ditions,  except  that  the  Hebron  rows  were  36  inches, 
while  the  Rurals  were  30  inches  apart  The  Hebrons. 
were  cultivated  four  times,  when  the  vines  were  so 
large  and  laid  so  flat  that  we  could  not  get  through 
them  without  injury  and  had  to  stop.  The  Rurals 
were  cultivated  nine  times.  The  Hebrons  at  digging 
time  were  a  tangle  of  summer  grass  ;  all  the  grass  and 
weeds  on  the  Rurals  could  have  been  carried  off  on 
two  wheelbarrows.  The  yield  of  the  Hebrons  was  143 
bushel  crates ;  that  of  the  Rurals  319  bushel  crates ; 
each  plot  was  a  measured  acre.  No  hand  hoeing  on 
either  plot.  Breed's  weeder  was  used  as  long  as  practi¬ 
cable,  and  all  large  weeds  pulled,  ix  w.  de  forrest. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  any  special  advantage  in  a 
potato  growing  upright  like  the  Rural  New-Yorker 
No.  2  for  the  ordinary  farmer  who  raises  only  a  small 
patch  ;  for  in  this  neighborhood,  Chester  County,  Pa., 
we  can  usually  cultivate  till  harvest  time  even  early 
planted  varieties  that  fall  and  spread  over  the  ground, 
and  if  they  are  planted  late,  they  will  not  cover  the 
ground  by  that  time,  and  when  we  begin  to  mow,  good 
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bye  potatoes.  We  have  no  time  to  attend  to  them, 
except,  perhaps,  after  a  rain,  when  it  is  too  wet  to 
work  at  the  hay.  Careful  farmers  will  pull  out  tall 
weeds  that  appear  above  the  potato  tops.  If  the 
ground  is  well  covered,  the  vines  act  as  a  mulch,  which 
I  think  will  make  the  conditions  more  favorable  for 
growth.  Yet  in  my  field  last  year  the  Rural  New- 
Yorker  far  outyielded  the  Early  Rose  on  one  side,  and 
the  Monroe  Seedling  on  the  other.  But  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  it  was  because  the  tops  stood  up,  but  on  account 
of  their  naturally  stronger  growth.  Mr.  Terry  tells 
about  his  potato  field  being  clear  of  weeds  at  digging 
time.  I  would  like  to  know  how  this  came  about,  for 
on  my  land  as  soon  as  the  tops  begin  to  die  if  there  is 
any  rain,  the  fall  grass  begins, to  grow,  and  before  the 
skin  is  set  so  as  not  to  peel  off  the  potato  when  dug, 
the  patch  will  be  green  all  over  with  grass.  Last  fall 
with  continued  rains,  which  for  some  time  kept  the 
ground  too  wet  to  permit  us  to  take  out  the  crop,  the 
tops  died  and  disappeared  among  the  dense  growth  of 
annual  grass.  Under  such  conditions  it  is  a  decided 
advantage  to  have  the  rows  somewhat  hilled,  for  other¬ 
wise  they  would  be  hard  to  find.  What  is  the  name 
of  a  good  machine  to  apply  Paris-green  and  water  by 
horse-power  to  potatoes.  benj.  sharpless. 

[R.  N.-Y. — An  excellent  machine  is  made  by  Thomas 
Peppier,  Hightstovvn,  N.  J.] 

A  few  years  ago  I  did  an  immense  amount  of  culti¬ 
vating  in  the  potato  field  and  was  always  wishing  the 
tops  were  up  out  of  the  way,  as  the  soil  would  cover 
them  up  when  we  hilled  them,  and  the  cultivator 
would  bruise  them.  For  these  reasons  I  stopped  cul¬ 
tivating  so  late,  and  a  remark  of  the  hired  man  will 
explain  the  result:  “  You  used  to  have  better  crops 
when  we  cultivated  more.”  I  had  planted  closer  so 
as  to  shade  and  smotner  the  weeds,  but  lost  the  benefit 
of  constant  cultivation.  Shade  will  not  kill  or  injure 
weeds  any  more  than  it  will  the  potatoes.  A  good 
crop  and  weeds  do  not  go  together.  It  is  much  bet¬ 
ter  to  depend  on  culture  than  shade.  Since  adopting 
the  Trench  system  and  level  culture  the  sprawling 
does  not  interfere  so  much  as  formerly,  but  I  prefer 
the  upright  growing  varieties  other  things  being  equal; 
because  I  can  plant  closer  and  still  have  room  to  cul¬ 
tivate.  C.  E.  CHAPMAN. 


Nitrogen  in  Blood  and  Nitrate. 

D.  S.  V.,  Waukegan,  III. — Will  not  nitrogen  from 
blood,  meat,  etc.,  have  the  same  effect  on  crops  as 
nitrate  of  soda,  if  the  same  percentage  of  nitrogen  or 
ammonia  is  used  ?  Will  it  act  as  quickly  as  the  nitrate 
of  soda  ? 

Ans. — Not  necessarily.  Many  insects  are  fond  of 
blood  and  liable  to  attack  the  plants  which  have  re¬ 
ceived  this  fertilizer.  The  nitrogen  of  nitrate  of  soda 
is  at  once  soluble  ;  that  of  blood  more  slowly  soluble. 

Stifle  Trouble  in  Colt ;  Glanders  in  Horses. 

C.  W.,  Eugene,  Oreg. — 1.  My  yearling  colt  has  a 
swelling  on  the  stifle  ;  he  does  not  act  as  though  it 
were  sore  or  painful  if  I  press  on  it.  The  patella  can 
be  moved  back  and  forth  and  to  either  side  when  he 
stands  still,  and  when  he  walks  it  makes  a  snapping  or 
grinding  noise.  He  is  not  stiff  in  the  joint  and  it  does 
not  appear  to  be  dislocated.  The  ligaments  appear  to 
be  stretched  or  weak.  What  can  I  do  to  reduce  the 
swelling  and  strengthen  the  joint  ?  2.  1  also  have  two 
horses  which  have  a  running  discharge  from  the  nose, 
of  a  pearly  white  color,  and  the  consistency  of  laundry 
starch  prepared  for  use.  They  have  been  affected 
about  a  year.  The  discharge  has  not  changed  in  color 
or  thickness  since  it  commenced.  It  increases  in  cold 
weather  and  in  warm  weather  when  they  are  worked 
hard.  In  warm  weather  if  they  do  not  work  there  is  no 
discharge,  nor  is  there  any  in  cold  weather  if  they  are 
kept  in  the  stable.  The  discharge  is  most  noticeable 
when  they  put  their  heads  down  to  drink  or  eat  grass 
on  stopping  to  rest.  They  are  in  good  order  and  eat 
well. 

Ans. — 1.  Apply  a  blister  of  cerate  of  cantharides 
ointment  over  the  whole  stifle  joint.  Clip  the  hair  and 
rub  the  ointment  well  in,  and  let  it  remain  for  24  to  36 
hours,  or  until  a  blister  is  raised.  Then  carefully 
wash  off  the  remaining  ointment  and  apply  vaseline  or 
other  simple  ointment  daily  until  the  scabs  are  re¬ 
moved.  During'treatment  it  must  not  be  forgotten  to 
keep  the  colt  tied  short  so  that  he  cannot  reach  the 
blister  with  his  mouth.  Repeat  the  blistering  at  inter¬ 
vals  of  three  or  four  weeks  until  the  desired  effect  has 
been  produced.  2.  The  chronic  nasal  dischai-ge  is  very 
likely  due  to  glanders,  in  which  case  the  horses  should 
be  destroyed  and  the  stable  thoroughly  disinfected. 
Owing  to  the  dang-erous  character  of  this  disease  I 
would  advise  having  the  horses  examined  at  once  by  a 
regular  veterinarian  (if  necessary,  report  to  your  State 
Veterinarian)  to  ascertain  whether  the  discharge  is  due 
to  glanders  or  a  simple  abscess.  If  the  cases  are  well 
marked  you  may  be  able  to  reach  a  positive  diagnosis 
yourself  in  this  way  :  With  a  small  hand  mirror  throw 
sunlight  well  up  into  each  nostril  so  as  to  examine  the 


nasal  septum  (partition  between  the  two  nostrils),  for 
the  presence  of  ulcers  or  sores.  If  such  are  found  the 
diagnosis  of  glanders  is  complete,  and  the  horses  should 
be  shot.  DR.  F.  I,.  KILBORNE. 

A  Hotel  Hen  House. 

D.  S.  F.,  Corning,  N.  Y. — Being  the  proprietor  of  two 
hotels  where  a  great  many  chickens  and  eggs  are  con¬ 
sumed,  we  are  thinking  of  putting  one  acre  of  land 
into  a  chicken  park  and  building  a  house  near  one  of 
our  hotels  for  the  incubators,  so  that  we  could  get  the 
steam.  Now,  which  are  the  best  kinds  of  chickens  for 
our  business,  which  the  best  incubators,  and  which  the 
best  kinds  of  eggs  for  them  for  spring-  chickens,  and 
how  may  the  park  be  made  ? 

Ans. — It  is  almost  impossible  to  give  the  numerous 
details  in  a  brief  article.  If  the  inquirer  has  never 
used  an  incubator,  or  raised  chickens  in  brooders,  the 
lack  of  experience  may  cause  failure  to  hatch  and 
great  loss  in  the  brooders.  A  competent  man  cannot  be 
employed  except  at  a  high  salary,  because  such  men 
are  scarce.  For  these  reasons  it  may  not  be  economical 
to  attempt  to  raise  chicks  for  the  hotels. 

The  arrangement  of  a  park  would  depend  on  the 
amount  of  capital  to  be  invested  and  the  location.  For 
broilers  but  very  little  space  is  required,  as  they  are 
raised  mostly  indoors  in  winter.  The  best  breed  for 
the  purpose  may  not  be  the  hardiest.  The  Light 
Brahma  and  Plymouth  Rock  are  perhaps  the  best  for 
broilers,  because  they  do  not  feather  as  rapidly  as 
some  others,  hence  are  more  easily  raised,  but  they  do 
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Plan  for  a  Hen  Park.  Fig.  178. 


not  compare  in  quality  with  the  chicks  of  the  Dorking 
or  Game  breeds.  The  latter,  however,  are  difficult  to 
raise  unless  by  an  expert.  For  that  reason  I  would 
suggest  a  cross  of  a  Plymouth  Rock  male  with  Light 
Brahma  hens  for  broilers. 

Steam  has  been  found  too  irregular.  The  large 
brooder  houses  are  operated  with  hot  water  in  pipes. 

If  the  park  of  an  acre  is  intended  to  be  used  for  hens, 
you  may  economize  with  good  results  by  building  a 
plain  house,  200  feet  long  and  16  feet  wide,  allowing 
four  feet  for  a  passage-way.  This  house  may  be  divided 
into  about  16  apartments,  each  about  12x12  feet,  to 
contain  a  dozen  fowls,  or  200  hens  in  the  house,  and 
the  house  should  be  in  the  center  of  the  acre,  which 
will  give  changeable  yards,  or  two  yards  to  each  apart¬ 
ment,  the  yards  being  each  12x92  feet,  as  shown  at 
Fig.  178. 

Of  course  the  above  plan  may  not  be  the  best,  but  it 
is  economical,  and  permits  all  work  to  be  done  under 
roof.  Something  green  can  be  grown  in  one  yard  while 
the  fowls  occupy  the  other. 

As  to  a  brooder  house,  I  raise  1,500  chicks  on  a  total 
space  (house  and  yards)  of  24x72  feet,  or  about  one- 
twenty-fourth  of  an  acre.  The  details,  as  mentioned, 
are  too  numerous,  and  could  not  be  given  in  an  article. 

The  uses  and  advantages  of  the  various  breeds  are 
given  on  page  8,  etc.,  of  “  The  Business  Hen,”  and  the 
plan  of  an  incubator,  of  which  hundreds  are  in  use,  is 
there  given.  In  fact,  every  question  here  asked  is 
answered  in  the  book,  and  more  completely  than  could 
be  well  done  in  any  other  way.  p.  H.  Jacobs. 

How  and  Where  to  Build  a  Silo,  Etc. 

S.  T.  D. ,  Yardvllle,  N.  J. — 1.  What  is  the  best  method 
of  building  a  silo  holding  enough  ensilage  to  winter 
15  dairy  cows  ?  2.  How  many  acres  of  corn  will  it 
take  to  fill  it  ?  3.  Is  there  any  preparation  that  will 

remove  the  taste  or  smell  of  garlic  in  milk  ?  4.  Is 
there  any  way  to  keep  milk  Sweet  aside  from  cleanli¬ 
ness  and  thorough  cooling  ?  5.  It  is  my  purpose  to 

build  my  silo  at  the  side  of  my  barn,  which  is  located 
on  high,  sandy  ground  ;  would  it  be  better  to  have  all 
above  ground,  or  part  below  ? 

Ans. — 1.  If  capital  is  at  hand,  doubtless  silos  con¬ 
structed  wholly  or  in  part  of  stone  or  brick  and  cement 
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would  be  the. cheapest  in  the  end,  but  wooden  ones  are 
equally  good  while  t  hey  last,  and  are  much  cheaper. 

If  built  of  wood,  a  clay  floor  is  as  good  as  a  more  ex¬ 
pensive  one.  Let  the  frame  be  strong  enough,  boarded 
outside  with  hemlock  boards  and  on  the  inside  with 
two  thicknesses  of  boards,  breaking  joints  with  roofing 
paper  between  them.  The  silo  should  hold  about  75 
tons,  or  five  tons  per  cow,  which  will  give  a  liberal 
ration  for  nearly  seven  months.  We  should  build 
larger,  because  when  one  begins  to  use  a  silo,  he  is 
very  apt  soon  afterwards  to  increase  the  size  of  his 
herd.  A  silo  15  feet  square  and  20  feet  deep  will  hold 
about  90  tons — from  this  anybody  can  make  his  own 
calculations.  2.  From  7  to  20  tons  of  ensilage  are 
raised  to  the  acre.  If  the  land  is  in  good  condition, 
with  good  culture,  our  friend  should  have  no  difficulty 
in  raising  75  tons  on  seven  acres.  3.  No.  Thorough 
aeration  immediately  after  milking  is  all  that  can  be 
done.  That  will  sometimes  remove  the  odor  so  well 
that  it  will  not  be  noted.  4.  There  are  preparations 
which  will  keep  milk  sweet  for  an  indefinite  period, 
but  their  use  is  prohibited  by  the  health  officials,  and 
wisely  so.  They  are  drugs  and  deleterious  to  health. 
Aeration  will  tend  to  make  it  keep  better  in  addition 
to  cleanliness  and  cooling.  5.  As  a  rule  it  is  better 
that  all  should  be  above  ground.  Filling  the  silo  is 
done  by  machinery.  When  the  contents  are  fed  out, 
if  below  ground,  the  ensilage  is  all  lifted  to  get  it  out. 

Some  Plums  in  Ohio? 

Subscriber,  New  Madison,  Ohio. — How  do  the  Richland 
and  Shipper’s  Pride  Plums  compare  with  the  Lombard 
as  to  quality  and  productiveness  for  Ohio  ? 

Ans. — Richland  and  Shipper’s  Pride  have  hardly 
been  tested  long  enough  to  determine  positively  their 
relative  value  as  compared  with  Lombard  and  other 
old  standard  varieties.  I  have  had  no  personal  ex¬ 
experience  with  them;  but  they  are  favorably  re¬ 
garded  by  reliable  and  disinterested  parties.  One 
grower  near  Columbus,  Ohio,  reports  Richland  as  the 
most  profitable  variety  he  has;  and  thinks  the  tree 
hardier  than  Lombard.  Shipper’s  Pride  is  also  re¬ 
ported  favorably,  and  perhaps  the  most  that  could  now 
be  said  would  be,  that  both  these  varieties  might  be , 
planted  in  a  limited  way,  with  reasonable  expecta¬ 
tions  that  they  would  prove  valuable,  o.  w.  Campbell. 

Lupines  for  Stock  Food. 

l<\  U.,  Shelton,  Wash. — Have  lupines  any  value  as  feed 
for  horses  or  cattle,  or  are  they  used  only  for  “  green 
manuring  ?  ” 

Ans. — The  Storrs  (Connecticut)  Experiment  Station 
in  its  investigation  of  green  manuring  crops,  has  ex¬ 
perimented  quite  largely  with  lupines.  Prof.  Phelps 
writes  this  note  in  reply  to  those  questions. 

“  We  have  not  fed  lupines.  Good  authorities  claim 
that  they  possess  little  value  as  fodder  on  account  of 
their  bitter  properties.  Sheep  will  eat  them  in  limited 
quantities.  We  advise  their  use  only  for  green  man¬ 
uring.  The  fact  that  they  are  rapid  growers  and 
produce  a  large  amount  of  leaf  and  stem  growth,  puts 
them  among  the  most  valuable  crops  for  plowing 
under.  The  high  price  of  the  seed  is  about  the  only 
drawback.” 

Miscellaneous. 

C.  C.  S.,  Lewes,  Del. — We  have  no  confidence  in  the 
“Cure  for  the  Tobacco  Habit” — circulars  of  which  you 
send. 

^.Cement  Floor  for  Horses. — W.  Ii.  I\,  Skaneateles,  N. 
Y. — We  prefer  a  plank  floor  to  cement  for  horses, 
though  cement  may  be  used.  If  you  desire  to  make  a 
cement  floor,  excavate  about  10  inches.  Pound  stone 
into  pieces  about  the  size  of  a  small  hen’s  egg  and 
smaller.  Take  Portland  cement  one  part,  sand  two 
parts,  water  to  mix,  and  then  mix  the  stone  and 
cement  together,  pounding  it  down  in  the  excavation 
until  it  is  of  the  required  thickness.  When  this  is 
done,  smooth  over  with  a  coating  of  cement  and  the 
floor  is  water  tight  and  practically  indestructible. 

Rain  and  Potato  Vines. — J.  L.  M.,  Wintersville,  Ind. 
— As  to  your  question  :  “  Will  continuous  and  exces¬ 
sive  rains  before  the  tubers  are  set,  injure  the  crop, 
provided  the  tops  do  not  show  any  injurious  effect 
from  the  wet  weather  and  sufficient  moisture  can  be 
maintained  after  the  potatoes  are  set,”  we  do  not 
know  of  any  injurious  effects. 

Stone  Rake;  Barn  Vine. — R.  E.  M. ,  .S' tony  Point,  N. 
Y. — We  do  not  know  of  any  stone  rake  for  sale.  If 
any  of  our  readers  use  such  an  article  we  shall  be  glad 
to  have  them  describe  it.  The  following  are  suitable 
vines  for  the  east  side  of  a  barn  shaded  by  a  large 
cherry  tree  in  a  rich  soil  which  receives  the  drainage 
from  the  stable:  the  Climbing  Hydrangea  (H.  scandens), 
and  Schizophragma  hydrangeoides;  Actinidia  arguta 
(catalogued  as  A.  polygama);  Ampelopsis  Veitchii,  A 
quinquefolia,  and  other  varieties  of  Ampelopsis, 
clematis,  Akebia  quinata,  Aristolochia  Sipho,  Hall's 
Honeysuckle  and  other  kinds  of  Lonictra. 
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W.  E.  C.,  Pontiac,  Mich. — In  The  R. 
N.-Y.  for  February  6,  the  Michigan  tax 
law  is  criticised  editorially.  We  have 
always  had  a  law  allowing  double  taxa¬ 
tion  ;  that  is,  taxing  mortgaged  property 
for  its  value,  and  the  mortgage  where 
the  holder  was  a  resident  of  the  State 
and  honest  enough  to  give  it  in.  Th^  law 
passed  last  winter  is  similar  to  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  Oregon  laws,  and  is  intended 
to  tax  the  owner  of  mortgaged  property 
only  for  his  interest  in  it,  and  compelling 
the  owner  of  the  mortgage  to  pay  the  tax 
on  his  interest  in  the  property,  which 
seems  to  be  perfectly  fair.  The  effort  to 
break  the  law  or  to  declare  it  unconstitu¬ 
tional  comes  not  from  the  debtor,  but 
from  the  creditor  class,  who  see  that  they 
must  pay  their  proportion  of  the  taxes, 
(most  of  them  have  heretofore  success¬ 
fully  evaded  the  payment  of  anything) 
unless  they  can  get  rid  of  the  law  in 
some  way.  The  principle  of  our  law  is 
certainly  right.  It  should  have  gone  fur¬ 
ther  and  prohibited  contracts  by  mort¬ 
gagors  to  pay  the  mortgagees’  taxes. 

Who  Tells  a  Big-ger  Peach  Story  P 

N.  Hallock,  Queens  County,  N.  Y. — 
In  a  peach  orchard  I  visited  last  fall  on 
Staten  Island,  the  trees  were  planted  21 
feet  apart  about  10  years  ago,  and  have 
borne  fruit  for  nine  years ;  soil  a  light 
sandy  loam,  sloping  slightly  to  the  West. 
The  ground  has  been  cultivated,  and  no 
crop  has  been  planted  between  the  trees, 
while  a  liberal  sprinkling  of  salt  each 
spring  has  been  given,  with  wood  ashes 
when  obtainable.  The  orchard  had  been 
thoroughly  thinned  and  cut  back  each 
year.  Result :  there  had  never  been  a 
failure  of  a  crop,  and  the  peaches  were 
the  finest.  When  I  visited  the  place  I 
measured  trees  that  were  three  feet  in 
circumference,  three  feet  from  the 
ground.  I  mounted  a  30-foot  ladder 
as  high  as  safety  permitted,  and  gath¬ 
ered  peaches  that  were  12  inches  in 
circumference — a  pretty  big  story,  I 
know  ;  but  the  trees  are  yet  growing, 
and  I  have  a  cast  of  the  fruit  to  show. 
Had  the  trees  been  planted  30  feet  apart, 
the  fruit  would  have  been  higher-colored, 
as  the  great  growth  had  so  interlaced  the 
branches  as  to  produce  too  much  shade 
and  cause  them  to  grow  too  tall.  Can 
any  one  show  a  finer  orchard  than  this  ? 

A  Double-Barreled  Hen  Story. 

N.  M.  Rouse,  Oneida  County,  N.  Y. — 
In  The  R.  N,-Y.  of  May  21,  I  notice  the 
remarkable  record  of  a  hen  which  laid  on 
the  same  day  two  eggs,  one  very  large 
and  the  other  very  small.  A  lad  living 
in  our  town,  whose  statement  is  unques¬ 
tioned,  set  nine  double-yollced  eggs  under 
one  hen,  resulting  in  the  unexpected 
“shelling  out”  of  18  fully  developed, 
well  formed  chickens,  that  have  now 
passed  the  critical  period  and  are  thriv¬ 
ing  finely.  Can  any  lad  or  hen  break  that 
record?  Although  I  have  not  seen  the 
lad  or  the  hen,  or  even  the  chickens,  I 
have  seen  the  neighbors  and  they  vouch 
for  the  truthfulness  of  the  statement. 
Heretofore,  as  far  as  I  have  heard,  the 
chickens  hatched  from  a  double-yolked 
egg,  were  deformed. 

[R.  N.-Y.  We  would  like  to  have  this 
case  further  authenticated.] 

Some  Garden  Gossip. 

E.  L.  M.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. — Last 
year  I  planted  some  Early  Scarlet  Turnip 
radish  seed,  from  Vick,  on  April  10,  in 
the  open  air  in  my  garden.  On  May  13, 
I  pulled  some  of  sufficient  size  for  the 
table — the  quickest  time  I  have  ever  made 
in  this  manner — 33  days  from  planting. 
I  still  plant  every  year  for  my  own  use, 
a  good  supply  of  Black  Mexican  Sweet 
Corn.  Every  member  of  the  family  con¬ 
curs  in  the  opinion  that  it  is  the  best  and 
sweetest  of  all,  and  so  they  condone  its 


appearance,  which,  after  all,  is  not  in  the 
least  objectionable  to  my  eye.  At  its 
best,  it  is  a  superb  variety  for  the  home 
table. 

Treatment  for  Shaffer  Raspberries. 

G.,  Port  Jervis,  N.  Y. — I  am  not  quite 
clear  in  my  mind  as  to  what  is  the  trouble 
with  my  Shaffer  Raspberries.  Each  year, 
for  the  past  three  years,  they  have  win¬ 
ter-killed  more  or  less.  I  have  only  one 
row  in  my  garden,  about  30  hills  in  all. 
The  soil  is  rich  and  the  plants  each  year 
make  a  rampant  growth.  When  about 
five  feet  high  I  begin  to  pinch  them  off, 
but  they  at  once  push  out  laterals  and 
grow  and  grow.  When  the  frost  comes 
they  seem  to  be  well  ripened,  but  some¬ 
how  they  do  not  winter  well.  The  tops 
of  most  of  the  bushes  are  all  killed  for 
about  18  inches;  below  that  they  are 
mostly  sound  and  alive.  Three  hills  in 
the  row  were,  the  past  winter,  killed 
down  to  the  ground.  This  season  I  am 
going  to  let  them  grow  at  their  own 
sweet  will,  doing  no  pinching  or  pruning 
until  the  freezing  weather  comes  and 
growth  for  the  season  is  ended.  Then  I 
shall  cut  them  back  to  about  five  feet, 
and  see  if  they  will  not  go  through  the 
winter  better.  It  seems  as  if  the  pinch¬ 
ing  while  growing,  stimulates  a  growth 
of  wood  which  does  not  get  ripened 
enough  to  stand  the  ordinary  freezing 
and  thawing  of  the  winter.  I  have  had 
fair  crops  from  the  bushes,  but  that  is  not 
enough.  I  want  big  crops,  and  so  I  shall 
adopt  the  change  suggested.  Will  I  suc¬ 
ceed  better  Who  can  tell  ? 

The  Mongoose  in  the  Sandwich  Islands. 

E.  E.  C.,  Wainica  Kauai,  S.  I.— Hav¬ 
ing  noticed  in  a  recent  Rural  an  editor¬ 
ial  in  regard  to  mongoose  as  a  rat  de¬ 
stroyer,  and  thinking  that  any  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  subject  might  be  acceptable, 
I  send  an  editorial  clipped  from  the 
Honolulu  Daily  Advertiser,  showing 
that  while  the  mongoose  has  proved  a 
blessing  to  planters  here,  it  would  un¬ 
doubtedly  prove  a  curse  to  the  United 
States.  These  islands  can  well  afford 
to  import  what  poultry  and  eggs  they 
need,  but  the  United  States  cannot.  The 
article  alluded  to  follows : 

Regarding  the  mongoose  referred  to, 
it  ought  to  be  stated  that  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  fact  that  it  has  been  the  means 
of  ridding  some  of  the  sugar  plantations 
on  Hawaii  of  the  numerous  rats,  which 
were  formerly  so  destructive  to  the  cane 
fields,  it  is  still  looked  upon  with  great 
detestation  by  the  population  generally, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  it  destroys  poul¬ 
try  as  effectually  as  it  does  rats  and 
mice.  The  mongoose  has  saved  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  dollars’  worth  of 
sugar  by  clearing  the  cane  fields  of  the 
rat  plague,  but  at  the  same  time  it  has 
caused  a  loss  of  a  few  thousands  perhaps 
to  the  poultry  dealers. 

About  12  years  ago,  when  Capt.  Obed 
Spencer  owned  the  Kakalua  plantation, 
in  the  district  of  Hilo,  the  place  was  lit¬ 
erally  overrun  with  rats,  so  that  he 
found  it  quite  impossible  to  bring  a  crop 
of  cane  to  maturity  owing  to  the  com¬ 
plete  destruction  of  his  fields  by  these 
pests.  During  a  short  visit  there  in  1879 
he  took  the  writer  out  to  witness  their 
movements.  It  was  a  bright,  moonlight 
evening,  and  after  walking  a  few  hun¬ 
dred  yards  we  stopped  in  the  road,  and 
the  rats  were  moving  from  the  woods 
above  to  the  cane  fields  below  in  count¬ 
less  numbers,  so  thick  as  literally  to 
cover  the  whole  ground,  leaping  over 
logs  and  piles  of  stones  and  jumping  four 
or  five  feet  across  the  ditch  by  the  road¬ 
side.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  in  the  few 
minutes  spent  there  tens  of  thousands 
must  have  come  down  to  enter  the  cane 
fields.  The  mongoose  has  so  effectually 
cleared  this  district  of  the  rats  that  the 
crop  of  sugar  this  year  will  probably  be 
5,000  or  6,000  tons,  while,  had  the  mon¬ 
gooses  not  been  imported,  the  annual 
crops  might  not  have  reached  as  many 
hundred  tons. 

Those  who  intend  or  wish  to  intro¬ 
duce  the  mongoose  into  California  should 
know  all  the  facts,  and  be  prepared  for 
a  small  loss  on  the  one  hand,  while  they 
may  secure  a  much  larger  gain  on  the 
other.  We  are  not  aware  of  any  other 
complaint  existing  against  this  sure  rat- 
exterminator.  It  would  no  doubt  rid 
California  of  the  gophers  and  every  other 
member  of  the  rodent  tribe,  and  in  a  very 
short  time  ;  but  might  cause  a  rise  in  the 
price  of  spring  chickens  and  game  birds, 
and  bring  down  curses  on  the  heads  of 
those  who  venture  to  introduce  it. 


An  Effective  Device. — Last  year  one 
of  “  Leggett’s  Insecticide  Guns  ”  was  sent 
to  the  Rural  Grounds  for  trial  and  report. 
It  was  too  late,  however,  and  the  trial 
was  not  made  until  last  week,  and  then 
only  on  currant  and  gooseberry  bushes 
to  kill  the  currant  worm.  The  machine 
is  little  short  of  perfection  in  so  far  as 
may  be  judged  by  a  single  searching 
trial.  It  is  precisely  what  every  one 
wants  and  needs.  Years  ago  the  Wooda- 
son  powder  bellows  were  sent  to  The 
R.  N.-Y.  for  examination.  They  proved 
to  be  the  best  device  for  distributing 
powder-insecticides  then  known  ;  and  we 
so  stated,  and  have  continued  so  to  advise 
our  readers  until  now.  There  were  and 
are,  however,  two  serious  objections  to 
them.  They  are  serviceable  in  a  small 
way  only.  To  use  them  for  hours  or  for 
a  day  at  a  time  is  nearly  out  of  the  ques¬ 
tion.  The  constant  strain  upon  the 
wrists,  arms  and  hands  is  such  that  one 
must  take  frequent  rests.  Again,  the 
reservoirs  must  be  often  filled,  and  the 
distribution  arrangement  is  so  imperfect 
that,  be  as  careful  as  we  may,  the  pow¬ 
der  is  often  thrown  out  of  the  nozzles  in 
masses — puffed  out  in  a  volume — so  that 
economy  in  the  use  of  high-priced  insecti¬ 
cides,  like  pyrethrum  or  hellebore,  is  not 
possible.  In  just  these  two  respects  the 
“gun”  is  nearly  all  that  can  be  desired  : 
The  fan  or  blowing  part  is  worked  by  a 
crank  that  turns  several  cog-wheels, 
causing  a  rapid  revolution  of  a  fan 
within  ;  and  this  turning  of  the  crank  is 
done  so  easily  that  the  operator  is 
scarcely  conscious  of  an  effort.  The 
quantity  of  powder  is  accurately  regu¬ 
lated  as  desired,  by  an  adjustable  opening 
in  the  bottom,  which  allows  more  or 
less  to  be  fanned  through  the  distribut¬ 
ing  tube.  The  weight  of  the  machine  is 
Gh'  pounds  supported  by  a  strap  which 
passes  around  and  rests  upon  the  should¬ 
ers.  The  tube  through  which  the  pow- 
( Continued  on  next  page.) 


gUiiurtiiaittg. 

If  you  name  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  our  advertisers  you 
may  be  pretty  sure  of  prompt  replies  and  rlgb 
treatment. 


Get  Hood’s 

If  you  have  made  up  your  mind  to  buy  Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla  do  not  be  induced  to  take  any  other. 
Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  possesses  superior  curative 
power  by  virtue  of  its  peculiar  combination,  pro¬ 
portion  and  preparation.  Be  sure  to  get  Hood’s. 

“  In  one  store  the  clerk  tried  to  induce  mo  to 
buy  their  own  instead  of  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla. 
But  he  could  not  prevail  on  me  to  change.  I  told 
him  I  knew  what  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  was,  I  had 
taken  it,  was  perfectly  satisfied  with  it,  and  did 
not  want  any  other.”  Mus.  Ella  A.  Goff,  61 
Terrace  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Sold  by  all  druggists.  $1;  six  for  £5.  Prepared  only 
by  C.  1.  HOOD  &  CO.,  Apothecaries,  Lowell,  Mass. 

IOO  Doses  One  Dollar 


\}^T 


^EanyO^ 


ANY 
As  much 

For  INTEBNAL  as  EXTERNAL  use. 


Originated  by  an  Old  Family  Physician  in  1 8 1 0 

Could  a  Remedy 

^OUTREAU^ 

Have  Survived  for  Eighty  Years  ? 

Dropped  on  Sugar,  Children  Love  It. 
Every  Traveler  should  have  a  bottle  of  it  in  his  satchel 

THINK  OF  IT. 

In  use  over  40  YEARS  in  one  family. 

Dr.  I.  S.  Johnson  &  Co.— It  is  sixty  years  since  I  first 
learned  of  vour  Johnson’s  Anodyne  Liniment;  for 
more  than  forty  years  I  have  used  it  in  my  family. 
O.  H.  INGALLS,  Dea.  2d  Baptist  Church,  Bangor,  Me. 

Every  Mother  Anodyne  Liniment  In 

the  house  for  Croup,  Colds,  Sore  Throat,  Catarrh, 
Tonsilitis,  Colic,  Nervous  Headache,  Cuts,  Bruises, 
Cramps,  Pains,  Soreness  in  Body  or  Limbs.  Delays 
may  cost  a  life.  Relieves  Summer  Complaints  like 
magic.  Sold  everywhere.  Price,  35  ets.,  6  bottles,  §2. 
Express  paid.  I.  S.  JOHNSON  &  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 


For  Harness,  Buggy  Tops,  Saddles,  Fly  Nets 
Traveling  Bags,  Military  Equipments,  Etc. 

Gives  a  beautiful  finish  which  will  not  peel  or 
crack  off,  smut  or  crock  by  handling.  Not  a  varnish 
Used  by  the  U.  S.  Army  and  is  the  standard 
among  manufacturers  and  owners  of  fine  harness 
in  every  quarter  of  the  globe. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  HARNESS  MAKERS. 


MEND  YOUR  OWN  HARNESS 

WITH 

THOMSON’S 


SLOTTED 

CLINCH  RIVETS. 

No  tools  required.  Only  a  hammer  needed 
to  drive  and  clinch  them  easily  and  quickly: 
leaving  the  clinch  absolutely  smooth.  Re¬ 
quiring  no  hole  to  be  made  in  the  leather  nor 
burr  for  the  Rivets.  They  are  STRONG,  TOUGH 
and  DURABLE.  Millions  now  in  use.  All 
lengths,  uniform  or  assorted,  put  up  in  boxes. 
,  Auk  your  (IcnKir  for  them,  or  send  40c. 
in  stamps  for  a  box  of  100 ;  assorted  sizes. 
MANUFACTURED  BY 

JUDSON  L.  THOMSON  MFC.  CO., 

Waltham,  ITIa.it.  " 


- RAPID - 

HARNESS  -  MENDERS. 


Just  Drive  ’Em  In  and  CLINCH  ’Em. 


Tha  Quickest,  Strongest  and  Cheapest  way  to  mend 
your  harness  or  any  strap. 

Every  one  who  owns  a  HORSE  NEEDS  a  box. 
Only  Cost  25c  for  One  Gross. 

For  Sale  by  Grocery  and  Hardware  Stores  or  send  to 

BUFFALO  SPECIALTY  MFG.  CO., 

PATENTEES  AND  MANUFACTURERS.  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


GENUINE  PHILADELPHIA 

Lawn  Mower. 


HAND  SIZES  10  TO  SO  INCHES. 
BOTH  OPEN  AND  SOLID  CYLINDERS. 
PONY  AND  HORSE  30  AND  3G  INCHES. 
LAWN  SWEEPERS  and  GRASS  EDGERS. 

'GRAHAM,  EMLEN  &  PASSMORE, 

631  Market  St.,  Philadelphia,  Penn. 


The  ROCKER  WASHER 


has  proved  the  most  satis¬ 
factory  of  any  Washer 
ever  placed  upon  the  mar- 
ket.  It  is  warranted  to 
wash  an  ordinary  family 
washing  of  100  pieces  in 
One  Hour,  as  clean  as 
can  he  washed  on  the 
washboard.  Write  for 
prices  and  full  description. 

ROCKER  WASHER  GO., 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 
Liberal  inducements  to 
live  agents. 


ENGINES,  m^s, 

Threshing  Machines, 

Best  Machinery  at  Lowest  Prices 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  York,  Pa 


PAINTroofs 

DIXON  S  SILICA  GRAPHITE  PAINT 


W ater  will  run  from  it  pnre  and  clean .  It  covers  double 
the  surface  of  any  other  paint,  and  will  last  four  or  five 
timeslonger.  Equally  usefulforanyironwork.  Send  for 
circulars.  Jos.  Dixon  Crucible  Co.,  Jersey  City.N,  J. 


FRUIT  evaporator 

|UI  I  THE  ZIMMERMAN 
The  Standard  Machine 

Different  sizes  and  prices.  Illustrated  Catalogue  free. 

THE  BLYMYJKR  IRON  WORKS  CO..  Cincinnati.  O. 
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What  Others  Say. 

( Continued .) 

der  is  blown  is  over  three  feet  long.  By 
turning  the  crank  faster  or  slower,  the 
volume  of  powder  may  be  projected  to 
any  desired  distance  up  to  about  six  feet, 
so  that,  in  a  quiet  air,  several  currant 
bushes  may  be  enveloped  in  a  cloud  of 
dust  in  a  few  moments.  The  machine  is 
economical  and  effective . 

The  promise  of  a  fine  yield  of  straw¬ 
berries  was  never  better  on  The  R.  N.-Y. 
premises  than  it  is  to-day.  The  plants 
are  thrifty,  having  received  all  the  rain 
needed,  and  the  fruit  is  setting  abund¬ 
antly.  Not  so  with  raspberries.  The 
dread  work  of  anthracnose  has  never 
been  so  destructive  and  most  of  the  canes 
which  should  bear  the  berries  of  this 
season  are  dead.  Among  the  deaths  is 
one  of  our  seedlings — a  child  of  Cuthbert 
which,  last  year,  bore  larger  berries  of  a 
better  quality . 

Blackberries  too  have  suffered  more 
than  usual — not  from  anthracnose  ;  not 
from  a  severe  winter  surely.  It  is  hard 
even  to  guess  at  the  cause . 

The  effect  of  frost  to  open  the  soil,  that 
is,  to  destroy  the  compactness  caused  by 
the  rains  of  summer,  is  well  illustrated 
by  a  familiar  experiment,  which,  how¬ 
ever,  may  not  be  familiar  to  all  of  our 
readers.  An  officer  of  the  artillery  in 
Quebec  filled  a  12-inch  shell  with  water 
and  closed  the  fusee  hole  with  a  wooden 
plug  driven  in  as  tightly  as  possible  with 
a  mallet.  It  was  then  exposed  to  intense 
frost.  When  the  water  froze  the  plug 
was  projected  to  a  distance  of  several 
hundred  feet  and  a  long  cylinder  of  ice 
issued  from  the  hole . 

Water  reaches  it3  maximum  density 
at  39.2  degrees  and  as  its  temperature  is 
diminished  from  this  limit,  its  volume 
continues  to  increase  until  congelation  is 
completed.  When  it  passes  from  a  liquid 
to  a  solid  state  the  expansion  is  sudden 
and  irresistible,  as  shown  above . 

The  editor  of  Garden  and  Forest  says, 
with  forceful  truth,  that  the  more  people, 
and  especially  the  more  children,  there 
are  in  the  United  States  who  have  learned 
to  know  and  love  and  respect  trees,  the 
better  it  will  be  for  the  future  of  the 
nation.  Our  prosperity  is  dependent  on 
the  preservation  of  our  forests.  A  forest 
is  only  an  aggregated  mass  of  trees. 
When  we  come  as  a  people  to  know  and 
appreciate  and  love  trees  we  shall  learn 
to  love  forests,  too ;  and  once  loving 
them,  we  shall  appreciate  their  value, 
and  efforts  to  preserve  and  maintain  them 
and  make  them  useful  and  productive  for 
all  time  will  then  be  a  comparatively  easy 
task.  But  to  do  this  a  whole  generation 
of  Americans  must  be  educated.  The 
lesson  must  begin  in  the  cradle,  and  it 
must  continue  year  after  year  until  our 
people  love  trees  and  know  their  value 
as  well  as  they  know  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  and  their  rights  as 
citizens . 

Some  of  our  conlempories  are  alluding 
to  Prickly  Comfrey  as  a  new  plant . 

Isn’t  it  time  to  give  Pearl  (Cattail)  Mil¬ 
let  another  chance  ? . 

The  following  item  which  appears 
among  “  Garden  Hints”  in  a  late  num¬ 
ber  of  the  Agricultural  Gazette  (London) 
will  seem  odd  to  farmers  of  the  United 
States : 

Maize  or  Indian  Corn.— This  should  be  grown 
much  in  the  same  way  as  celery,  only  it  should  not 
be  earthed  up.  The  plants  also  require  rather  more 
space;  18  inches  should  be  allowed  between  the 
plants  in  the  rows.  If  sown  at  once  in  gentle  heat 
the  plants  will  soon  be  ready  for  planting  out . 

The  utility  and  interest  of  planting 
climbers  in  mixture  are  not  as  often  taken 
advantage  of  as  might  be  the  case,  says 
a  writer  in  the  London  Garden.  The 
gable  ends  of  his  cottage  are  fully  gar¬ 
nished  with  Virginia  creeper,  aristol- 
ochias,  jessamines,  clematis,  honey¬ 
suckles,  ivies,  tea  roses,  notably  Reine 
d’Or  and  Gloire  de  Dijon,  grown  and 
trained  in  delightful  mixture . 

The  R.  N.-Y.  during  the  past  20  years 
has  given  considerable  care  to  lilacs. 


Among  them  all,  Pres.  Gr6vy  seems  the 
best.  Its  panicles  are  the  largest,  and 
so,  too,  are  the  individual  florets  which 
are  double.  If  any  of  our  readers  know 
of  any  variety  bearing  larger  flowers  or 
longer  panicles  we  would  be  pleased  to 
hear  from  them . 

As  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station  re¬ 
ports,  nitrate  of  soda  in  combination  with 
dissolved  bone  black  or  muriate  of  pot¬ 
ash,  one  or  both,  has  produced  an  in¬ 
crease  of  crop  [corn]  in  46  out  of  48  trials, 
or  practically  in  every  case.  But  in  no 
ease  has  the  average  increase  of  crop 
from  this  combination,  in  any  one  of  the 
six  series  of  experiments,  been  sufficient 
to  pay  the  cost  of  the  fertilizer,  at  pres¬ 
ent  prices  of  corn  and  fertilizers  respect¬ 
ively . 

Prof.  W.  F.  Massey  in  Country 
Gentleman:  “  Last  summer  we  (North 
Carolina  Experiment  Station)  raised  on 
the  college  farm  a  lot  of  Soja  Beans.  They 
made  a  magnificent  growth,  and  were 
put  into  the  silo.  To-day  Prof.  Emery 
tells  me  that  since  changing  his  cows 
from  corn  ensilage  to  the  Soja  he  finds  a 
remarkable  increase  in  the  flow  of  milk. 
And  yet  The  Rural  New-Yorker’s 
Jersey  Experiment  Farm  decided  the 
Soja  to  be  a  worthless  legume  years  ago, 
and  its  editor  takes  the  station  officers  to 
task  for  daring  to  find  it  good  after  he 
had  settled  the  matter  for  them.  The 
Soja  is  certainly  the  most  formidable 
rival  our  cow  pea  has  met.  We  have 
three  varieties,  one  with  small  yellow 
seed,  one  with  large,  round,  greenish  seed, 
and  one  with  red  seed.  It  has  been  sug¬ 
gested  that  they  will  cross  with  the  cow 
pea  if  planted  near.  We  shall  test  this 
during  the  present  summer.” 

The  R.  N.-Y.  has  never  tried  the  Soja 
Bean  on  its  New  Jersey  land.  The  trial 
was  made  about  12  years  ago  on  the 
light  soil  of  its  Long  Island  farm.  We 
are  now  trying  the  three  varieties  alluded 
to  by  Prof.  Massey  on  the  New  Jersey 
land,  seed  having  been  kindly  furnished 
by  Prof.  C.  C.  Georgeson  of  the  Kansas 
Station.  We  shall  be  glad  if  these  later 
trials  may  prove  that  our  opinion  of  12 
years  ago  was  not  well  founded . 

Word  for  Word. 

- Gov.  Flower  (N.  Y.)  “  Why  should 

our  farmers  cater  to  English  taste  by  ex¬ 
porting  cheese  at  eight  cents  a  pound, 
when  there  is  an  abundant  home  market 
for  fancy  cheeses  bringing  many  times 
that  price?  ” 

“  Indiscreet  or  careless  appropria¬ 
tions  of  money  for  the  promotion  of  agri¬ 
culture  or  for  any  other  public  purpose 
do  more  injury  in  the  long  run  than 
good,  and  the  fact  that  in  four  separate 
measures  during  the  recent  legislative 
session,  three  of  which  have  become 
laws,  appropriations  have  been  made  for 
the  distribution  of  premiums  at  agricul¬ 
tural  and  industrial  fairs,  indicates  quite 
clearly  that  the  legislation  was  somewhat 
spasmodic  and  not  well-considered.” 

- Journal  of  Commerce  :  “  More  ac¬ 
tivity,  better  work  and  less  indolence  is 
the  crying  need  of  the  times  in  which  we 
live,  and  the  eight-hour  movement  is  en¬ 
tirely  in  the  wrong  direction.” 

“  A  man  or  woman  who  is  willing  to 
accept  the  first  honest  employment  that 
offers  need  not  stand  idle  in  the  market 
place.” 

“  We  were  asked  to  interest  ourselves 
in  behalf  of  an  orphan  girl  20  years  of 
age,  who,  through  the  death  of  an  aunt, 
had  been  suddenly  left  to  care  for  her¬ 
self.  She  avowed  her  willingness  to  1  do 
anything  in  the  world  ’  that  was  decent 
and  honest  to  earn  a  living.  Her  aunt 
had  kept  no  servant,  and  the  two  had 
done  all  the  housework,  but,  although 
competent  and  accustomed  to  such  ser¬ 
vice,  she  would  not  engage  as  a  domes¬ 
tic.  We  had  an  offer  to  try  her  as  a 
nurse,  but  she  disliked  the  care  of  chil¬ 
dren.  Light  woi'k  was  offered  in  a  small 
establishment  where  a  medicinal  prepa¬ 
ration  is  put  up  for  the  market,  but  she 


had  ‘  a  horror  of  being  a  factory  girl. 
After  a  while  it  was  ascertained  that  she 
had  an  ideal  situation  in  her  thought 
which  she  desired  to  fill,  but,  there  being 
no  actual  service  corresponding  to  it,  she 
could  not  be  suited.  She  soon  ran  away 
with  a  traveling  salesman  and  was  left  a 
hopeless  wreck  iu  a  far  Western  city.” 

- Lowell  Courier  :  “A  poem  that  is 

always  sure  of  a  market — the  lay  of  the 
hen.” 

- Garden  and  Forest  :  “  Great  devo¬ 
tion  to  scientific  study  occasionally  seems, 
as  in  the  self-confessed  case  of  Darwin, 
to  kill  the  aesthetic  sense.  But  this  is 
not  because  science  and  a  love  of  beauty 
are  necessarily  at  variance.  It  is  simply 
because  the  powers  of  the  human  mind 
are  limited,  and  intense  absorption  in 
one  aspect  of  nature  may  leave  no  room 
in  life  for  constant  consideration  of  an¬ 
other  side.” 

- Life  :  “  Report  of  the  wheat — a 

cereal  story.” 

- Emily  Taplin  in  American  Florist: 

“It  is  generally  asserted  by  those  in  a 
position  to  judge  that  by  another  season 
the  tuberous  begonias  will  carry  every¬ 
thing  before  them.  They  have  proved  a 
grand  success  in  bedding,  and  the  growth 
is  so  luxuriant,  the  coloring  so  brilliant 
that  they  make  a  grand  hit  everywhere. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  find  anything 
making  a  finer  show  outside,  and  any  re¬ 
tailer  would  find  it  a  paying  speculation 
to  plant  a  generous  bed  of  them  on  his 
own  place  this  year.  Such  an  advertise¬ 
ment,  though  not  so  far-reaching  as 
printers’  ink,  would  prove  effective  with 
every  one  who  sees  it.” 

- New  England  Farmer  :  “  Tomatoes 

can  be  ripened  much  more  evenly  and 
rapidly  by  picking  from  the  vine  after 
they  have  attained  their  growth  and 
placing  in  the  sun  upon  clean,  dry  straw 
under  an  old  sash  of  glass.  Pick  when 
the  fruit  has  changed  from  the  dark 
green  to  a  light  pea  green  color.” 

- Farm,  Stock  and  Home:  “  What  is 

home  without  a  garden?  ” 

- Prof.  S.  W.  Johnson:  “I  have 

alluded  to  a  variety  of  Soy  Bean  which  is 
able  to  stand  our  climate,  (Connecticut). 
This  I  saw  at  the  Massachusetts  Agricul¬ 
tural  College  in  September  last.  It  was 
brought  from  northern  Japan.  We  have 
had  the  Soy  Bean  on  trial,  more  or  less, 
in  Connecticut,  but  the  varieties  used 
failed  to  ripen  seed.  This  variety,  which 
I  saw  growing  in  Amherst,  yields  a  good 
crop,  and  the  seed  ripens  perfectly.  1 
look  for  a  great  advantage  from  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  this  plant  into  our  agricul¬ 
ture.” 

- Prof.  Huxley  :  “I  have  long  been 

convinced  (and  to  a  great  extent  by  per¬ 
sonal  experience)  that  what  people  are 
pleased  to  call  ‘  overwork  ’  in  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  cases  means  under-oxygena¬ 
tion  and  consequent  accumulation  of 
waste  matter,  which  operates  as  a  poison. 
The  ‘  depression’  of  overworked,  nervous 
organizations  is  very  commonly  the  ‘  op¬ 
pression  ’  of  some  physiological  candle- 
snuff  not  properly  burned.” 

- School  Superintenden t:  “Any 

teacher  who  has  no  taste  for  trees, 
shrubs  and  flowers  is  unfit  to  be  placed, 
in  charge  of  children.” 

- Rev.  Dr.  Wild  before  the  Fruit 

Growers’  Association  of  Ontario:  “  I 
am  greatly  interested  in  the  work  of  the 
horticulturist,  and  engaging  in  it  I  attain 
good  far  beyond  the  mere  money  profit. 
I  want  to  be  where  I  can  see  the  work 
of  the  Creator  and  stand  close  to  Him 
with  nobody  to  intervene.  The  horti¬ 
culturist  and  farmer  deal  directly  with 
nature,  and  come  close  indeed  to  nature’s 
God.  I  feel  a  sweetness  and  restfulness 
when  I  go  up  to  my  farm  on  Monday  and 
watch  there  the  wonderful  works  of 
nature.  I  think  that  my  people  are  ben¬ 
efited  because  of  my  being  thus  close  to 
God.  It  has  a  tendency  to  make  one 
earnest,  and  to  increase  one’s  sense  of 
duty  to  God.” 


If  you  name  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  our  advertisers  you 
may  be  pretty  sure  of  prompt  replies  and  right  treat¬ 
ment. 


N.  Y.  STATE  DRAIN  TILE  AND  PIPE  WORKS 
76  Third  Avenue.  ALBANY.  N.  Y. 


AND  SOLE 


_  ,  .  Akro 

Salt  Glazed  Pipe  F' 
Brick  and  Cement. 


J §  TEEL 

Wind  Engine 


AND 

Gem 


Steel 

toWER 


When  furnished  with  Graphite  Bearing*, 
the  GEM  WIND  ENGINE  requires  o 
oiling,  no  climbing  of  towers,  no  hinged  o 
frail-jointed  towers,  and  practically  no  atteu 
tion,  yet  Is  guaranteed  more  durable  thai 
other  Mills  that  are  oiled.  Truly  a  OEM 
and  worth  its  weight  in  gold.  The 
GEM  STEEL  TOWER  is  made  trian- 
gular  in  shape,  the  corners  and  girts 
of  angle  steel;  the  braces  are  steel  rods,  each 
of  which  can  be  firmly  drawn  up,  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  other.  It  combines  beauty 
strength,  durability  and  simplicity  to  the 
greatest  degree,  and  is  much  more  easily 
erected  than  a  tower  made  of  wood. 

We  also  manufacture  the  Celebrated 

HALLADAY  Standard  Pump¬ 
ing  and  Geared  Wind  Mills,  the 
Standard  VANELESS  and  U  S 
SOLID  WHEEL  Wind  Mills. 
Pumps,  Tanks,  HORSE  HAY 
TOOLS,  and  the  most  com¬ 
plete  line  of  WIND  MILL 
SPECIALTIES. 

Send  for  catalogue.  Address 

U.  S.  WIND  ENGINE  & 

PUMP  CO., 

BATAVIA,  ILL., U.S. A. 


BRANCH  OFFICES! 

Omaha,  Neb.;  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


DEPOTS  : 

Boston,  Mass.;  Ft.  Worth,  Tei. 


The 


SHIPMAN  AUTOMATIC 
•  STEAM  ENGINE  • 


COSTS  little  to  buy. 
less  to  run.  and 
nothing  to  keep. 
Requires  no  en¬ 
gineer.  Burns 
kerosene,  petro¬ 
leum,  etc.  \\ 


w  ll  do  your  FARM  WORK 

cheaper  and  better  than  horse  or  hand 
power.  Saw  wood,  pump  water,  make 
cider,  hoist  hay.  thresh  grain,  churn 

E’ler,  etc. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOCUE. 

hipman  Engine  Co., 

246  Summer  St.,  Boston. 


SPOKANE. 

Surrounding  Spokane  is  the  richest 
farming  country  in  the  world.  Great  in¬ 
ducements  for  dairying,  gardening,  fruit 
growing,  stock-raising,  hay-growing  and 
general  farming.  Land  purchased  at 
the  present  prices  will  double  in  value 
within  three  years.  Excellent  markets. 
We  want  intelligent  young  men  with 
some  capital.  Only  six  to  eight  weeks  of 
winter ;  no  blizzards,  no  cyclones,  no 
floods.  You  can  reach  Spokane  from  the 
East  by  the  Great  Northern,  Northern 
Pacific,  Union  Pacific,  or  the  Canadian 
Pacific  railroad. 

For  further  information  address 

CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE, 

SPOKANE,  WASHINGTON. 


JUST 
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THING 

FOR 

LEARNERS. 

THE  NEW  BOTANY. —A  Lecture  on 

the  Best  Method  of  Studying  and  Teaching 
Botany.  Valuable  to  Students  and  Amateurs, 
being  a  Useful  Guide  In  Studying  “The  Beauti¬ 
ful  Science.”  By  W.  J.  Bf.at.  (M.Sc.,  Ph.D.), 
Professor  of  Botany,  Agricultural  College,  Michi¬ 
gan.  Third  Edition,  Enlarged  and  Revised. 
Price,  25  cents. 
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SATURDAY,  JUNE  11,  1892. 

Some  six  weeks  ago  The  R.  N.-Y.  slated  that  Mr. 
James  Davies,  an  Englishman,  had  driven  his  cob 
horse  1,025  miles  in  19  consecutive  days,  thus  making 
a  record  for  long-distance  driving.  Mr.  Davies  has 
written  a  detailed  account  of  his  trip  which  we  shall 
soon  begin  to  print.  #  # 

Within  the  past  few  days  it  has  been  noticed  at  the 
Rural  Grounds  that  the  average  size  of  the  pistillate 
flowers  of  strawberry  plants  is  smaller  than  that  of 
the  bisexuals.  Deprived  of  one  set  of  sexual  organs, 
it  might  readily  be  supposed  that  the  reverse  would 
prove  to  be  the  fact.  #  » 

The  R.  N.-Y.  has  this  year,  as  usual,  about  100  def¬ 
erent  kinds  of  strawberries  under  trial  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  which  is  the  best  early  ;  the  best  main 
crop  and  the  best  late  variety.  This  little  question 
we  have  been  trying  to  decide  for  10  years.  But 
things  change.  The  procession  is  moving  on  and  on, 
and  it  requires  a  lively  and  constant  hop,  skip  and 
jump  to  keep  up  with  it. 

*  * 

Mr.  Van  Loon  tells  us,  on  page  385,  how  he  sowed 
turnips  on  a  strawberry  sod  and  let  them  rot  down 
for  manure.  We  would  like  to  have  some  of  our  sta¬ 
ble-manure  farmers  tell  us  how  the  manure  from 
those  turnips  would  have  been  improved  by  passing 
them  through  live  stock,  instead  of  letting  the  air, 
frost,  sun  and  water  decompose  them.  We  do  not 
say  that  the  animals  would  not  have  made  milk  or 
flesh  from  the  turnips,  but  we  speak  from  the  standpoint 
of  a  gardener  who  has  not  the  room  for  keeping  live 
stock  and  who  does  not  want  to  depend  on  purchased 
stable  manure.  #  * 

Last  summer  the  seeds  of  selected  strawberries  were 
sown  in  a  little  plot  of  prepared  soil  about  four  feet 
square.  They  germinated  freely,  were  protected  by 
straw  litter  during  the  winter,  and  the  plants  were  set 
in  permanent  beds  the  past  spring.  Every  plant  is  bear¬ 
ing  now.  It  is  an  easy  matter  to  raise  one’s  own  straw¬ 
berries,  and  it  is  easy,  too,  in  this  way  to  select  varie¬ 
ties  of  as  good  quality,  as  prolific  and  thrifty  as  are 
most  of  the  new  kinds  offered  for  sale.  Select  the 
choicest  berries  from  the  most  vigorous  and  fruitful 
plants.  Crush  them  between  bits  of  paper.  The  pulp 
soon  dries,  and  the  seeds  may  then  be  separated  from 
the  paper  and  sown  at  once. 

*  * 

Weigelas  are  now  in  bloom  and  our  readers  may 
find  pleasure  in  crossing  different  varieties  for  the 
reasons,  1,  that  they  are  easily  crossed ;  2,  the  seeds 
germinate  freely  and,  3,  bloom  the  second  year.  The 
weigela  flower  is  naturally  self-fertilizing  so  that  the 
buds  must  be  unfolded,  the  anthers  removed  and  the 
flower  protected  until  the  pistil  becomes  receptive. 
Then  remove  the  protecting  material  (tissue  paper  is 
best)  and  apply  pollen  from  the  variety  with  which 
the  cross  is  to  be  effected  and  again  protect.  The 
seed  is  so  small — so  like  dust  indeed — that  it  is  natural 
to  assume  that  no  seeds  have  formed.  Sow  the  dost  in 
well  prepared  soil  and  barely  cover  with  fine,  light 
mold.  Germination  will  occur  in  two  weeks  or  less. 

*  * 

The  New  York  Tribune  has  published  a  detailed  list 
of  the  millionaires  of  32  States,  excluding  for  the 
present  New  York  city,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of 
making  up  the  long  list.  To  date  the  number  amounts 
to  2,218.  New  York  State,  exclusive  of  the  Metropo¬ 
lis,  heads  the  list  with  428,  and  Illinois,  including  Chi¬ 
cago,  comes  second,  with  340,  and  Massachusetts  third, 
with  259.  Of  the  total  number,  1,432  live  in  32  of  the 
larger  towns  and  cities,  including  301  in  Chicago,  175 
in  Boston,  and  1G6  in  Brooklyn.  As  to  the  sources  of 
these  vast  fortunes,  450  came  from  manufactures,  368 
from  mercantile  business,  263  from  real  estate,  and 
193  were  inherited,  the  sources  of  the  remainder  rang¬ 
ing  from  banking — 164 — to  theatrical  business — 2.  Es¬ 
timating  the  average  of  these  fortunes  at  $4,000,000, 
the  aggregate  would  amount  to  $9,000,000,000,  or  one- 
fourth  of  the  wealth  of  all  the  States  covered  by  the 
Tribune’s  report,  omitting  the  vast  concentration  of 
capital  in  a  comparatively  few  hands  in  New  York 
city.  Here  is  the  millionaire  question  in  a  nutshell, 
and  it  is  likely  to  come  prominently  forward  in  poli¬ 
tics  in  the  near  future.  While  the  wealth  producers 


are  pinched  and  impoverished  all  over  the  land,  the 
non-producing  wealth  accumulators  are  yearly  adding 
superfluous  millions  to  their  hoards. 

*  * 

In  the  first  issue  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  this  year  we 
printed  an  account  of  a  “  beef  factory  ”  built  by  Mr. 
Edwin  Taylor  near  Kansas  City.  Mr.  Taylor  is  a  po¬ 
tato  grower.  His  “beef  factory”  was  started  with 
the  main  object  of  providing  manure  for  his  potato 
ground,  though  any  direct  profit  that  could  be  made 
from  the  feeding  would  be  welcomed.-  Ensilage, 
stalks,  corn,  bran  and  oil  meal  were  to  be  the  food. 
The  last  lot  of  cattle  were  sold  April  4,  and  the  “  fac¬ 
tory  ”  was  closed  for  the  season.  Mr.  Taylor  has  sent 
us  an  account  of  the  first  “  run  ”  which  will  set  people 
to  thinking  about  several  important  matters,  viz.,  the 
cost  of  making  stable  manure  as  compared  with  buy¬ 
ing  fertilizers,  and  the  increased  value  of  manure 
from  the  feeding  of  nitrogenous  stock  foods. 

*  * 

A  special  meeting  of  the  New  York  Milk  Exchange, 
Limited,  was  recently  held  in  this  city,  at  which  about 
100  stockholders,  dealers,  and  others  were  present,  in 
response  to  a  most  pressing  appeal.  It  was  a  question 
of  “  to  be  or  not  to  be  ”  with  this  famous  body  of  milk 
buccaneers.  The  concern  was  doing  no  business  and 
it  had  an  empty  treasury.  There  was  no  prospect  of 
any  better  conditions  prevailing.  The  litigation 
looking  to  the  annulment  of  their  charter,  had,  so  far 
as  it  had  progressed,  been  unfavorable.  They  were 
to  decide  what  it  was  best  to  do,  whether  they  would 
surrender  their  charter  and  disband  or  whether  they 
would  “chip  in”  and  go  on  for  a  time.  After  a 
lengthy  discussion,  they  decided  to  adopt  the  latter 
course  and  the  process  of  “chipping  in  ”  was  then  and 
there  begun.  They  propose,  it  is  said,  to  fight  the 
movement  to  annul  their  charter. 

*  * 

There  may  be  plenty  of  farmers  in  the  State  who 
feel  bad  over  Gov.  Flower’s  veto  of  the  bill  appro¬ 
priating  $100,000  for  fair  premiums,  but  they  do  not 
come  to  the  front  with  good  reasons  for  their  sorrow. 
We  wish  they  would  favor  us  with  their  views,  for  we 
want  all  sides  of  the  question.  We  find  quite  a  gen¬ 
eral  feeling  among  progressive  farmers  that  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  average  agricultural  fair  is  too  much 
towards  horse  racing,  gambling,  and  trivial  amuse¬ 
ments.  The  “education”  afforded  at  the  average 
fair  tends  to  anything  but  industrious  habits  and  good 
morals.  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  opposed  to  the  payment,  by 
the  State,  of  a  single  dollar  to  societies  that  encour¬ 
age  cheap  trotting  races  or  permit  gambling  or  im¬ 
moral  shows  on  their  grounds.  Further  than  this,  we 
would  like  to  organize  a  “  boycott  ”  against  all  such 
concerns  and  freeze  them  out  of  business.  At  the 
same  time  we  would  gladly  do  all  we  can  to  encour¬ 
age  the  few  societies  that  are  really  trying  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  real  good  of  agriculture. 

*  * 

A  joint  committee  of  the  two  houses  of  the  New 
York  Legislature  is  to  investigate  the  State  system  of 
taxation,  and  make  suggestions  as  to  the  necessary  re¬ 
vision  and  modification  of  the  tax  laws  of  the  State. 
The  New  York  farmers  should  see  to  it  that  they  are 
duly  and  ably  represented  before  this  body,  which  will 
meet  to  take  testimony  at  Albanjr  in  a  few  weeks. 
Already  corporate  interests  are  taking  vigorous  meas¬ 
ures  to  secure  in  their  favor  a  modification  of  the  ex¬ 
isting  laws  on  the  ground  that  they  are  driving  busi¬ 
ness  out  of  the  State  every  year.  Last  year  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Tax  Commissioners  of  this 
city  declared  that  of  the  $350,000,000  of  aggregate  cor¬ 
porate  capital  incorporated  during  the  preceding  year 
in  New  Jersey,  fully  20  per  cent  represented  the  cap¬ 
ital  of  New  Yorkers,  forced  by  the  excessive  burthen 
of  taxation  to  remove  their  business  across  the  river. 
These  tax  shirkers  have  always  a  formidable  array  of 
figures  at  their  command  when  advocating  legislation 
favorable  to  themselves. 

*  * 

In  the  discussion  of  the  prospects  of  the  two  great 
parties  in  the  next  Presidential  campaign  the  strength 
of  the  Prohibitionists  has  been  almost  lost  sight  of  : 
yet  the  Prohibition  party  is  likely  to  play  a  considerable 
part  in  the  contest,  especially,  of  course,  in  the  close 
and  doubtful  States.  While  there  is  little  prospect  of 
success  for  itself  in  the  near  future,  still  it  can  exercise 
a  powerful  influence  by  withdrawing-  a  large  vote  both 
from  the  Republican  and  Democratic  candidates.  In 
1872  the  total  Prohibitionist  vote  for  President  was 
only  5,607.  It  had  nearly  doubled  in  1880  ;  while  in 
1884  it  had  jumped  up  to  150,626,  and  in  1888  it  had  in¬ 
creased  to  249,942.  At  the  coming  election  it  will  cer¬ 
tainly  be  considerably  over  a  quarter  of  a  million, 
which  may  easily  determine  the  result  in  favor  of  one 
candidate  or  the  other  of  the  two  great  parties.  The 
Prohibitionist  National  Committee  will  hold  its  con¬ 
vention  in  Cincinnati  on  June  29,  and  there  appears  to 


be  a  strong  demand  for  the  nomination  of  Ex-Governor 
St.  John  of  Kansas,  the  standard-bearer  of  the  party 
in  the  campaign  of  1884.  Thousands  who  heartily 
sympathize  with  the  objects  of  the  organization  deem 
it  inadvisable  to  follow  its  independent  methods, 
believing  that  more  could  be  accomplished  for  the 
cause  of  temperance  by  bargaining  with  one  or  the 
other  of  the  two  great  parties,  and,  moreover,  there 
are  few  voters  who  like  to  lose  their  votes  merely  to 
indorse  an  opinion.  Sincerity,  however,  in  a  good 
cause  always  deserves  respect,  and  who  can  doubt  the 
sincerity  of  the  Prohibitionists  ? 

*  •* 

Brevities. 

Mary  Ellen's  gut  a  beau— came  up  Sunday  ntght  an’  so 
I  jest  thought  I'd  set  him  out,  so’s  to  see  what  he’s  about. 

Wife,  she  set  with  us  an’  talked  half  an  hour— then  off  she  walked 
Up  to  bed  an’  left  me  there,  sorter  holdin’  down  my  chair. 

Gut  so  sleepy  I  ’most  fell  off  my  chair— ashamed  to  tell. 

Mary  Ellen  up  an’  said,  “Pa,  why  don't  you  go  to  bed?” 

So  I  says  “Good  night!”  an’  quit,  looks  ez  though  I  ain’t  “  in  it.” 

Wife,  she  raked  me  with  her  tongue.  “  Don’t  ye  ’member  when  ye’s 
young 

You  gut  madder  than  a  bee  when  you  come  a-courtin’  me. 

An’  my  folks  ain’t  off  to  bed  ’fore  it’s  nine  o’clock— you  said, 

Ought  to  know  enough  to  clear  out  when  courtin’  scrapes  is  near. 
Pretty  work  ef  you  can’t  trust  your  own  daughter— guess  ye  must 
Think  more  of  her  now,”  says  she  “than  ye  ever  did  o’  me." 

Wasn’t  nothin’  I  cud  say— I  jest  let  her  talk  away, 

TUI  she  talked  herself  asleep;  but  I  thought  a  mighty  heap. 

Laid  awake  a-thinkin’  there,  till  my  girl  came  up  the  stair, 

Stopped  an’  kissed  us  both  all  round— l  felt  better  I’ll  be  bound. 

When  her  beau  asked  me  next  day,  wasn’t  nothin’  I  cud  say. 

Makes  a  big  hole  in  our  home,  but  it's  right  an’  has  ter  come. 

Live  and  help  live. 

Is  your  fowl  house  foul? 

A  Leghorn  is  a  miserable  nurse. 

Which  is  the  “mother”— the  incubator  or  the  brooder? 

Again  Michel’s  is  the  first  strawberry  to  ripen — May  30. 

Save  seeds  of  the  best  strawberries  and  sow  them  at  once. 

Health  no  truer  ally  hath  than  a  good  old-fashioned  bath. 

His  prospects  are  exceeding  dim  whose  work  is  always  pushing  him? 
You  can  kill  five  English  sparrows  in  the  nest  where  you  can  poison 
one  in  the  garden.  Destroy  the  eggs. 

There  are  loud  calls  for  a  suitable  Btone  rake  for  collecting  small 
stones.  Have  you  ever  used  one  ?  What  was  it  like  ! 

Is  there  any  profit  in  cutting  grass  for  hay  that  is  so  hard  that  stock 
would  not  eat  it  while  growing?  We  think  not.  We  want  stalk,  not 
seed,  in  hay. 

Don’t  forget  that  house  flies  can  be  killed  by  puffing  a  little  pyre- 
thrum  out  of  a  bellows  into  the  room.  Do  it  at  night  after  doors  and 
windows  are  closed. 

We  shall  probably  hear  very  little  about  the  “Billion  Congress"  in 
the  coming  campaign,  as  the  present  Congress  seems  disposed  to  spend 
more  than  the  last. 

The  potato  trial  plot  at  the  Rural  Grounds  was  filled  a  month  ago. 
We  are  unable,  therefore,  to  make  any  comparative  tests  of  varieties 
which  have  since  been  sent. 

Since  last  year’s  fine  crops  and  consequent  prosperity  were  mainly 
due  to  the  McKinley  Bill,  to  what  are  the  late  downpours,  floods  and 
washouts  to  be  attributed  ? 

It  is  stated  that  officials  at  the  Georgia  Experiment  Station  have 
succeeded  in  hybridizing  sea  Island  with  upland  cotton.  This,  if  true, 
will  make  a  great  change  in  cotton  culture. 

Prop.  Brewer  tells  of  a  breeder  of  Jersey  cattle  so  anxious  to 
breed  small  animals  for  pets  that  he  so  underfed  the  growing  calves 
that  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Animals  interfered. 

Can  bad  odors  that  get  into  a  cow’s  milk  through  her  mouth  in  the 
shape  of  rank  food  be  “  aiirated  ”  out  of  it  ?  If  the  makers  of  aerators 
can  show  that  their  machines  can  drive  out  the  evil  odors,  what  a 
boom  they  will  have! 

Irrigation  saves  manure— that  is,  less  manure  is  needed  when 
plenty  of  water  is  available.  Not  that  there  is  any  amount  of  fertility 
in  ordinary  water,  but  all  plant  food  must  reach  the  plant  in  a  liquid 
form  and  unless  there  is  an  ample  supply  of  moisture  the  plant  cannot 
eat.  It  cannot  live  without  eating. 

A  correspondent  in  New  York  State  says  he  has  used  Breed’s 
weeder  successfully  for  raking  hay.  We  think,  however,  it  is  a  mis¬ 
take  to  advocate  it  for  anything  besides  scratching  out  small  weeds 
either  alone  or  after  the  cultivator.  Stouter  or  heavier  machines  made 
in  the  principle  of  the  weeder  will  come  in  time. 

It  has  been  popular  to  compare  ensilage  to  canned  fruit  or  vege¬ 
tables,  the  heat  that  develops  in  the  silo  answering  for  the  cooking. 
Several  experiments  have  recently  been  made  with  cooking  or  steam¬ 
ing  ensilage  after  it  was  taken  from  the  silo.  The  latest  experiment 
—in  Oregon— showed  that  cooking  increased  the  digestibility  of  the 
fats,  fiber,  etc.,  and  decreased  the  digestibility  of  the  albuminoids,  the 
very  things  that  are  most  important. 

Referring  to  the  note  last  week  about  mistakes  and  delays  In  de¬ 
livering  mall  orders  for  seeds,  etc.,  a  Western  seedsman  writes  :  “  A 
bundle  of  letters,  most  of  them  containing  money,  was  dropped  be¬ 
hind  one  of  the  tables  in  the  post-office  here.  This  was  not  discovered 
until  the  following  year  in  removing  to  the  new  post-office  building. 
Meantime  we  had  received  a  number  of  very  warm  letters  denouncing 
us  in  no  mild  terms.”  A  chance  for  “  reform  ”  in  the  management  of 
that  office. 

A  Michigan  friend  gives  the  following  formula  for  fighting  the 
English  sparrow  :  “  The  best  way  to  get  rid  of  the  English  sparrow  is 
to  begin  with  the  nest.  Destroy  every  nest  as  soon  as  It  is  built  or, 
better,  wait  till  the  eggs  are  hatched  or  birds  partly  grown,  then  destroy 
them,  and  keep  on  with  the  good  work.  Let  every  man  watch  his 
premises,  and  fine  him  $5  if  he  lets  any  brood  mature  and  escape.  Ap¬ 
point  a  sparrow  commissioner  in  every  ward  and  town.”  By  all  means 
let  the  nests  be  “  picked  before  they  are  ripe.” 

Two  years  ago  we  told  our  readers  about  a  Scotch  milking  machine. 
A  rubber  cup  fitted  to  each  cow’s  teat  is  connected  with  an  air  pump 
which  latter  is  worked  by  a  series  of  short,  quick  gasps— the  closest 
possible  Imitation  of  the  “suck”  of  a  calf.  The  milk  thus  pumped  out 
runs  through  glass  tubes  into  a  closed  pail.  The  machine  does  not 
milk  the  cows  clean— hand  stripping  is  necessary.  In  a  herd  of  cows 
when  the  machine  was  first  tried  these  strippings  averaged  nearly  three 
pints  per  cow.  Later,  the  strippings  were  reduced  to  one  pint,  and  this 
is  about  the  best  the  machine  can  do. 

The  late  season  has  so  delayed  corn  planting  at  the  West  that  many 
farmers  are  doubtful  about  getting  the  crop  through.  All  the  old 
records  are  being  consulted  to  learn  the  average  life  of  the  corn  plant 
and  the  usual  date  of  the  first  killing  frost.  Prof.  Latta,  of  the  Indiana 
Station,  gives  the  average  length  of  time  required  to  mature  corn  as 
115  days  for  the  earlier  varieties  and  125  for  the  later  ones.  In  the  past 
19  years  a  killing  frost  has  occurred  at  Indianapolis  nine  times  before 
October  1,  and  only  twice  before  September  20.  The  chances  for  corn 
planted  before  June  10,  are  more  than  good.  With  a  silo  the  corn 
crop  is  all  right. 
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The  Weeder  as  a  Cultivator. 


BREAKING  UP  THE  SOIl/s  CRUST. 

Shall  the  Cultivator  Follow  the  Hoe? 

We  have  thought  for  some  time  that  Breed’s  weeder 
is  hut  the  first  of  a  series  of  light,  cheap  tools  that 
will  revolutionize  the  work  of  plant  tillage.  It  is  not 
at  all  unlikely  that  farmers  of  the  future  will  use  the 
plow  more  and  the  cultivator  less.  To  learn  something 
of  the  changes  in  tillage  brought  about  by  the  use  of 
the  present  weeder,  the  following  questions  were  sent 
to  about  50  good  farmers. 

1.  How  late  can  the  weeder  be  used;  that  is,  how  high  can  the 
plants  be  without  Injury? 

2.  Have  you  used  it  for  any  purpose  except  weeding,  as  raking  stones, 
covering  grass  or  grain  seeds,  or  working  over  spring  crops?  If  so,  with 
what  success? 

3.  To  what  extent  will  it  take  the  place  of  the  cultivator;  that  is, 
how  much  less  cultivator  work  is  needed  when  the  weeder  Is  used? 

4.  If  the  teeth  were  detachable,  so  you  could  take  out  enough  to  pass 
over  the  rows,  would  Breed's  weeder  answer  for  a  cultivator?  Does  it 
work  deep  enough? 

5.  Do  you  prefer  a  one-horse  to  a  two-horse  riding  cultivator  ?  In 
what  way  does  the  latter  do  better  work? 

We  regret  that  we  have  not  the  space  to  print  all 
the  answers;  but  the  following  are  fair  samples.  It 
is  only  fair  for  us  to  state  that  some  farmers  are  not 
pleased  with  the  weeder.  One  of  the  best  farmers  in 
the  writer’s  township,  borrowed  our  weeder  and  re¬ 
turned  it,  saying  he  would  never  put  it  in  his  field 
again.  He  said  it  raked  up  and  tore  over  old  corn 
stubble,  spoiling  the  looks  of  the  field!  We  cannot 
account  for  this  failure. 

On  Yard-High  Corn  ;  New  Cultivator  Teeth. 

1.  Here,  in  Genessee  County,  Mich.,  I  have  used  the 
weeder  on  corn  36  inches  high  with  the  best  results. 
By  placing  the  board  near  the  head  it  comes  in  contact 
with  the  tops  of  the  plants  first  and  bends  them  gradu¬ 
ally  so  that  they  do  not  break,  and  the  teeth  readily 
slip  around  the  stalks.  I  have  used  it  on  potatoes 
when  they  were  24  inches  high ;  it  bends  the  tops 
down,  but  they  straighten  up  in  a  few  hours.  My  soil 
is  sandy  loam. 

2.  It  is  not  adapted  for  raking  stones.  I  have  used 
it  for  covering  grass  seed  or  oats  and  found  it  excellent. 
It  was  also  good  for  fitting  the  ground  for  carrots, 
mangels,  etc. 

3.  This  will  depend  on  the  condition  of  the  soil  and 
the  season.  Last  year  I  cultivated  my  corn  only  once 
in  a  row  each  way,  and  my  potatoes  once  in  a  row, 
the  rest  of  the  work  having  been  done  with  the 
weeder,  and  the  ground  was  kept  mellow  and  as  clean 
as  the  bed  of  a  much  traveled  road. 

4.  It  will  depend  on  the  condition  and  smoothness  of 
the  ground  ;  some  soils  in  some  seasons  will  become 
set  and  it  will  be  necessary  to  use  a  cultivator  to  loosen 
them  up.  Again,  if  the  surface  is  not  smooth,  there 
are  places  which  the  weeder  cannot  touch,  being  stiff, 
and  a  cultivator  is  needed  to  destroy  the  weeds  that 
escaped  it.  Ordinarily  it  works  deep  enough — that  is 
one  of  its  fine  features. 

5.  I  prefer  a  one-horse  cultivator.  I  am  using  the 

Planet  Jr.  with  sweep  teeth  and  am  satisfied  that  such 
teeth  are  of  the  right  shape,  as  they  cut  all  the  surface 
and  do  not  run  too  deep  and  hence  do  not  destroy  the 
roots.  The  teeth  of  the  cultivators  in  general  use  for 
crops  are  made  in  a  wrong  way  and  cause  a  loss  of 
millions  of  dollars  every  year  to  the  farmers  of  this 
country.  i,.  brown. 

Will  Save  Half  the  Cultivating. 

Here,  in  Otsego  County,  N.  Y.,  I  have  used  the  weeder 
on  corn  six  or  eight  inches  high  without  removing  the 
teeth,  and  on  fodder  corn  sown  with  a  grain  drill  in 
double  rows,  when  a  foot  or  more  in  height,  without 
injury.  2.  It  could  not  be  used  to  much  advantage  for 
raking  stones,  because  it  is  made  to  run  over  them  ; 
but  for  “bushing”  manure,  covering  grass,  millet  or 
turnip  seeds  sown  broadcast,  it  is  perfection  personi¬ 
fied.  Land  which  is  seeded  to  wheat,  oats  and  barley 
is  usually  also  seeded  to  grass,  which  the  weeder  would 
treat  as  it  does  weeds  of  like  dimensions — root  it  out. 
I  believe  it  could  be  used  to  advantage  upon  crops  not 
seeded  to  grass.  3.  If  the  soil  is  free  from  stones,  or 
comparatively  so,  and  thoroughly  fitted  before  seeding, 
and  the  season  is  favorable,  the  weeder  will  do  nearly 
all  the  work  in  potatoes  and  planted  corn,  and  the 
whole  of  it  in  fodder  corn,  if  put  in  and  used  largely 
and  often.  The  trouble  is  that  farmers  are  afraid  of 
it  and  do  not  give  it  a  chance  to  show  up.  Should  heavy 
rains,  however,  occur,  the  cultivator  must  be  used  first 
to  break  the  surface  between  the  rows,  after  which 
the  weeder  should  follow  immediately  among  the 
plants  to  finish  the  rows.  If  the  weeds  are  too  deeply 
rooted,  the  weeder  will  cultivate  them  exactly  in  the 
same  way  as  it  does  the  crop.  The  effect  of  using  the 


weeder  is  to  check  evaporation,  and  so  forward  the 
crop,  especially  corn,  as  to  enable  it  to  smother  weeds 
in  the  rows.  1  should  say  that  less  than  half  of  the 
cultivator  work  is  necessary  in  the  average  season. 
This  saving  is  quite  an  important  item,  as  the  weeder 
will  easily  cover  an  acre  an  hour.  4.  The  teeth  are 
detachable,  and  the  weeder  can  be  used  in  the  way 
suggested  ;  and,  by  putting  more  weight  upon  the 
handles,  it  could  be  made  to  work  from  one  to  two 
inches  in  depth,  but  if  the  surface  is  hard,  it  must  be 
broken  up  by  some  more  powerful  implement.  If  the 
weeder  could  be  properly  used,  I  think  it  would  work 
deep  enough  for  most  crops.  But  it  is  intended  to  stir 
the  surface  from  one-half  to  one  inch  deep,  and  the 
results  are  satisfactory  without  crowding  it  out  of  its 
sphere.  j.  a.  musson. 

It  Only  Tickles  a  Rooted  Weed. 

1.  Breed’s  weeder  is  of  no  value  after  weed  growth 
has  started.  It  will  not  injure  the  growth  of  plants 
much  if  the  ground  is  not  cloddy  or  stony,  even  when 
two  or  three  inches  high.  Its  value  is  in  its  use  to  pre¬ 
vent  growth.  2.  It  won’t  gather  stones  at  all  or  cover 
grain  ;  but  it  is  very  good  to  brush  in  grass  seed  if  the 
ground  is  freshly  plowed  :  otherwise  it  is  of  no  value 
for  that  purpose,  as  it  will  not  stir  the  soil  enough  on 
wheat  fields  in  spring.  3.  It  won’t  take  the  place  of 
the  cultivator  at  all,  except  that,  if  used  immediately 
after  planting  and  frequently  afterwards,  it  will 
greatly  help  to  prevent  weed  growth.  After  they  have 
taken  root,  the  weeds  would  only  be  tickled  by  it ; 
still  two  cultivatings  may  be  saved  by  the  use  of  the 
weeder,  if  the  work  is  done  soon  enough.  4.  No,  no. 
5.  Here,  in  Noble  County,  Irid.,  I  use  both  one  and 
two-horse  cultivators  in  corn.  Sometimes  better  work 
can  be  done  with  one  than  the  other ;  hence  I  use 
either  as  occasion  requires.  I  use  spring-tooth  culti¬ 
vators.  They  are  far  the  best  I  have  seen,  as  they  cut 
deep  enough  and  leave  the  soil  level  and  well  pulver¬ 
ized.  I  use  only  walking  cultivators.  I  never  saw  a 
riding  one  that  would  do  as  good  work.  w.  w.  latta. 

Two-Horse  Riding  Cultivator  Used. 

1.  Here,  in  Coshocton  County,  Ohio,  I  have  used  the 
weeder  when  the  plants  were  from  10  to  12  inches 
high  without  any  injury  and  think  that  in  some  cases 
it  could  be  used  when  they  are  even  higher  without 
any  perceptible  harm.  2.  I  have  never  used  it  for  any 
purpose  except  weeding.  3.  In  a  loose,  sandy  soil  I 
think  there  would  be  no  particular  use  for  any  other 
cultivator  till  the  plants  were  from  10  to  12  inches 
high.  In  a  heavy  clay  soil  it  would  be  necessary,  after 
heavy  rains,  to  use  a  spring'  tooth  or  any  other  cultiva¬ 
tor  that  would  leave  the  ground  in  a  comparatively 
level  condition,  as  the  surface  in  that  kind  of  soil 
would  get  so  firm  that  the  weeder  could  not  do  its  best 
without  first  loosening  between  the  rows.  4.  I  think 
it  would  hardly  answer  as  a  cultivator  on  the  removal 
of  the  teeth  after  the  plants  have  grown  more  than  10 
or  12  inches  high.  5.  I  prefer  a  two-horse  riding  culti¬ 
vator  and  use  it  almost  exclusively  except  in  corn, 
which  sometimes  gets  too  high  for  the  two  horse 
machine.  I  think  the  riding  cultivator  runs  more 
steadily,  is  easier  to  handle  and  stirs  the  ground  more 
thoroughly  and  can  do  the  work  with  one  man  whereas 
it  would  take  two  to  do  the  same  work  with  the  one- 
horse  cultivator.  On  hill-sides  the  one-horse  cultivator 
would  be  the  best,  as  no  riding  cultivator  works  suc¬ 
cessfully  on  such  land.  JOHN  F.  wagner. 

Use  the  Weeder  and  Cultivator  Together. 

1.  Here,  in  Ontario  County,  N.  Y.,  1  have  used  the 
weeder  on  corn  until  it  was  10  inches  high  and  on  po¬ 
tatoes  until  about  six  inches,  without  injury. 

2.  I  have  also  used  it  in  preparing  garden  and  onion 
ground.  It  pulverizes  the  soil  very  nicely  and  rakes 
up  any  loose  weeds  or  trash  that  may  have  accumu¬ 
lated.  I  have  had  no  occasion  to  use  it  to  cover  seeds, 
but  if  I  were  going  to  sow  grass  seeds  rather  late,  after 
the  ground  had  become  settled,  I  would  surely  use  it. 

3.  The  extent  to  which  it  could  be  used  as  a  culti¬ 
vator  would  largely  depend  on  the  character  and  con¬ 
dition  of  the  soil.  If  the  ground  were  mellow  and 
there  were  no  deeply  rooted  weeds,  but  only  seed 
weeds  with  which  to  contend,  it  would  do  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  work,  or  in  case  a  crust  had  been 
formed  which  needed  pulverizing,  it  would  form  a  bet¬ 
ter,  finer  and  smoother  mulch.  If  it  is  used  properly 
it  will  do  away  almost  entirely  with  hand  hoeing. 

4.  On  sandy  or  very  mellow  land  the  weeder  would 
do  the  work  of  a  cultivator,  if  there  were  no  large 
weeds,  but  on  hard,  stony,  or  grassy  land  it  would  not 
be  of  service  until  the  soil  had  been  loosened  up  with 
a  more  rigid  tool.  I  think  that  with  soils  and  condi¬ 
tions  favorable,  it  would  take  the  place  of  the  culti¬ 
vator  and  work  deep  enough  for  corn;  but  if  the  soil 
were  hard  and  compact  I  should  prefer  to  work  deep 
early,  before  the  roots  had  spread  so  as  to  be  destroyed 
by  the  cultivator.  I  prefer  deep  culture  for  potatoes 
at  the  start,  as  I  think  the  soil  should  be  kept  as  loose 
as  possible  on  account  of  the  room  required  for  the 


expansion  of  the  tubers;  but  I  should  discontinue 
deep  cultivation  as  soon  as  the  roots  had  spread  so  as 
to  be  disturbed. 

5.  I  have  never  used  a  two-horse  riding  cultivator, 
having  used  the  Planet,  Jr.,  heretofore.  I  have,  how¬ 
ever,  purchased  one  for  this  season’s  work,  as  it  is 
claimed  that  with  it  one  man  can  do  as  much  as  two 
with  a  one-horse  implement.  My  only  reason  for 
changing  is  to  expedite  matters. 

My  ground  is  thoroughly  pulverized  and  fitted  be¬ 
fore  planting,  and  my  potatoes  are  planted  about  four 
inches  deep  ;  both  they  and  corn  are  planted  in  drills 
with  the  Aspinwall  planter.  I  shall  work  the  top  of 
the  ground  thoroughly  with  the  Thomas  smoothing 
harrow  before  the  plants  get  near  enough  to  the  sur¬ 
face  to  be  broken.  That  will  put  the  weeds  back  so 
that  the  crop  will  get  a  nice  start  before  they  appear 
again.  I  shall  follow  on  the  potatoes  with  the  weeder 
at  once;  but  with  regard  to  the  corn,  I  shall  wait 
until  the  plants  get  up  and  uncurl,  as  sooner  they  are 
too  tender  to  withstand  the  weeder.  I  shall  begin  to 
cultivate  the  potatoes  deep  as  soon  as  they  are  nicely 
up,  working  nearer  each  time  I  go  over  them.  I  shall 
begin  to  cultivate  the  corn  when  about  five  or  six 
inches  high  and  continue  as  long  as  possible.  I  shall 
use  the  weeder  after  each  cultivating,  as  then  it  serves 
a  double  purpose — it  destroys  the  weeds  in  the  rows 
and  at  the  same  time  smooths  off  the  ground  after  the 
cultivator  and  rakes  all  weeds  and  roots  cut  up  by  the 
cultivator.  I  shall  not  work  my  potatoes  after  the 
tubers  begin  to  form.  In  my  last  cultivating  I  shall 
use  the  Planet,  Jr.,  with  the  wings  throwing  the 
earth  to  the  rows  a  little.  I  shall  not  hill ;  I  like 
level  culture  better.  c.  R.  white. 

Those  Melon  Questions. 

Here,  in  St.  Lawrence  County,  N.  Y.,  we  are  almost 
too  far  North  to  speak  with  the  authority  of  successful 
melon  growers,  as  we  get  a  good,  paying  crop  only 
once  in  about  three  years,  the  later  kinds  not  ripening 
at  all.  We  pinch  the  tips  when  the  vines  are  about 
two  feet  long  and  let  about  six  or  eight  melons  set  in 
each  hill.  Manuring  in  the  hill  is  found  to  be  the  best, 
as  we  need  the  warmth  of  the  manure  to  overcome  the 
chilliness  of  our  late  springs.  Sandy  loam  or  light  grav¬ 
elly  soils  give  us  the  best  musk-melons.  But  very  few 
water-melons  are  raised  here,  the  summer  being  too 
short  and  cool  for  them  to  be  sweet.  I  have  found  that 
pinching  off. the  leaves  of  tomato  plants  when  about 
four  or  six  inches  high  gives  them  a  much  more  stocky 
growth  of  stems,  and  they  stand  transplanting  better, 
and  a  hard  wind  does  not  injure  them  so  much. 

W.  B.  GREEN. 

Trying  a  New  Plan. 

Here,  in  LaCrosse  County,  Wis.,  neither  I  nor  the 
neighboring  growers  pinch  the  runners.  Broadcasting 
manure  is  by  all  odds  the  most  satisfactory,  provided 
the  melons  are  planted  on  a  clover  sod  which  had  been 
rather  heavily  manured  the  previous  season.  We  use 
in  addition  unleached  wood  ashes  at  the  rate  of  75 
bushels  per  acre,  and  plow  about  May  10  to  12,  when 
we  generally  plant  our  melons,  because  by  the  time 
plowing  begins,  the  manure  is  well  rotted  and  fine, 
and  the  clover  has  attained  quite  a  large  growth,  mak¬ 
ing  it  still  better.  This  year  we  are  trying  a  different 
way,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  different  results,  if 
possible.  An  old  strawberry  bed  was  plowed  just  after 
the  last  picking  in  1891,  white  turnip  seed  was  sown 
on  it,  and  the  entire  crop,  which  has  grown  very  rank, 
was  left  in  the  ground  to  rot.  This  spring  cow  manure 
was  applied  at  the  rate  of  about  15  double  wagon  loads 
per  acre,  and  plowed  under ;  600  pounds  of  tobacco 
dust  and  200  pounds  of  Mapes’s  Complete  Manure  for 
Light  Soils  were  applied  broadcast  and  harrowed  in, 
and  the  land  marked,  and  to-day — May  21 — musk- 
melons  were  planted  in  hills  four  by  eight  feet  apart. 
A  more  inviting  piece  of  ground  for  the  purpose  would 
be  hard  to  find.  The  finest  melons  are  produced  in 
rich,  sandy  soils.  JOHN  VAN  BOON. 

Business  Bits. 

An  advertisement  of  the  Fitzwater  Rear  appears  in  our  advertising 
columns  this  week. 

The  Rocker  Washer  Co.,  of  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  send  a  little  pam¬ 
phlet  showing,  by  picture  and  print,  how  washing  day  is  made  easy. 

Mr.  R.  E.  Sanford,  Ex-Rresldent  of  the  New  York  Milk  Exchange, 
is  building  a  large  creamery  or  mllk-recelvlng  station  at  Bloomvllle, 
Delaware  Co.,  on  the  Ulster  and  Delaware  Railroad.  It  will  be  30x100 
feet  in  sl/.e  and  fitted  with  all  the  modern  improvements. 

At  this  date  the  prospect  for  a  satisfactory  crop  of  apples  is  very 
good.  What  is  to  be  done  with  the  surplus  ?  Many  will  be  evaporated, 
but  not  all  can  be  handled  in  this  way.  A  good  deal  of  cider  will  be 
made,  perhaps  more  than  in  any  other  former  year.  Cider  making  is 
like  butter  making  in  the  fact  that,  with  old  methods  and  tools  a  good 
deal  of  juice  is  left  in  the  pomace,  and  much  fat  Is  left  in  the  sklm- 
milk.  To  save  all  the  juice— get  a  powerful  press,  one  that  can  squeeze 
out  the  last  drop.  The  Boomer  &  Boschert  Rress  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
sell  just  such  a  press. 

A  DECIDEDLY  novel  and  interesting  feature  has  been  added  to  the 
first  United  States  Food  Exposition,  to  be  held  at  Madison  Square 
Garden,  New  York,  in  October  next,  in  the  way  of  a  national  exhibit  of 
dairy  products.  This  department  will  be  in  charge  of  Rrof.  James 
Cheesman,  who  represented  the  dairy  interests  of  the  United  States  at 
the  late  Paris  Exposition.  Prof.  Cheesman  has  an  international  repu¬ 
tation  as  a  dairy  expert  and  as  an  authority  in  all  matters  pertaining 
to  the  dairy  interests.  This  part  of  the  exposition  promises  to  be  one 
of  its  most  popular  features. 


Thing-s  Russian  and  Otherwise. 

HE  Russian  craze  in  fashionable  dress  is  rapidly 
increasing.  Twelve  illustrations  in  a  late  fashion 
magazine  were  devoted  to  things  Russian  :  Russian 
blouses  ;  Russian  waists  ;  dresses  with  Russian  closing, 
etc.  The  Russian  blouse  develops  downward,  many 
of  the  latest  models  reaching  nearly  half  the  length  of 
the  dress  skirt.  In  one  new  pattern,  the  sleeves  have 
double  caps ;  while  in  the  latest  variation  of  the 
blouse,  the  fronts  close  in  surplice  fashion.  The  clos¬ 
ing  edges,  the  caps,  the  bottom  and  the  yoke,  if  there 
be  one,  are  usually  bordered  with  some  woven  trim¬ 
ming,  such  as  Russian  embroidery,  passementerie  or 
curled  silk  feather-bands. 

The  latest  development  in  ugliness,  however,  is  in  a 
sack-coat  for  outer  wear,  having  under  arm  and  shoulder 
seams** nil),  and  half  long.  An  English  model  of  one 
of  this  style  has  a  wide  rolling  collar  and  a  Watteau 
fold  down  the  center  of  the  back,  and  resembles  noth¬ 
ing  so  much  as  a  bed  gown. 

Fancy  belts,  girdles  and  sashes  accompany  nearly 
all  costumes. 

Some  Interesting  Children. 

“  Four  Fortunate  Unfortunates”  is  the  title  of  an 
interesting  article  that  lately  appeared  in  Home  Maker. 
The  first  of  these  unfortunates  to  be  discovered  was 
Helen  Keller,  11  years  old,  whose  name  is  becoming 
quite  well  known.  The  others  are  Edith  Thomas, 
Willie  Robin  and  four-year-old  Tommy  Stringer. 
Willie,  six  years  old,  is  really  a  beautiful  child,  and 
from  the  photographs  of  her,  one  would  never  dream 
that  she  was  blind.  Tommy,  poor  baby,  had  lost  his 
mother,  and  neither  the  step-mother  nor  the  father 
wanted  the  unfortunate  child.  Through  Helen  Keller’s 
unselfish  efforts,  money  was  raised  to  care  for  him  and 
start  him  in  the  school.  These  children  are  now  being 
taught  even  to  speak — wonder  of  wonders — Helen  plays 
the  piano,  Edith  is  becoming  proficient  in  sloyd,  or 
manual  training,  and,  best  of  all,  all  are  bright,  happy 
and  affectionate,  all  but  Edith  being  especially  joyous 
in  disposition.  It  would  be  well  indeed  if  all  who  are 
inclined  to  complain  of  their  lot  in  life  could  read  and 
meditate  upon  the  story  of  these,  happy  children  who 
have  been  deprived  of  everything  that  goes  to  make 
life  endurable,  as  most  of  us  look  at  it. 

Different  Views  of  the  Teacher’s  Work. 

In  the  articles  dealing  with  the  district  schools, 
there  seems  to  be  a  somewhat  sharply  defined  differ¬ 
ence  of  opinion  as  to  the  real  duty— or  duties — 
of  the  teacher.  Some  correspondents  feel  that  the 
teacher  is  paid  for  teaching ,  and  that  the  too  apparent 
necessity  for  training  in  morals  and  manners  is  but 
a  hindrance  to  her  real  work.  Others  are  as  strongly 
convinced  that  to  mold  character  is  the  teacher’s  real 
work — the  work  for  which  she  will  be  commended 
or  condemned,  and  beside  which  the  mere  mental 
training  is  as  nothing.  Which  is  the  right  view  ? 

A  Summer  Accident— Sunstroke. 

AVERY  frequent  and  often  fatal  accident  on  ex¬ 
cessively  hot  days  in  early  summer,  is  sun¬ 
stroke.  It  would  be  more  correct  to  call  it  heat¬ 
stroke,  for  it  occurs  in  shaded  places  as  well  as  in 
the  sun ;  at  night,  as  well  as  in  the  day  time.  The 
only  condition  necessary  to  produce  it  is  external 
heat  sufficient  to  overheat  the  blood  (usually  from  100 
to  110  degrees  Fahrenheit),  hence  those  who  labor  in 
glass  works,  furnaces,  laundries,  etc.,  wherever  the 
air  may  become  intensely  heated,  as  in  the  narrow 
and  close  streets  of  cities,  or  in  the  harvest  field,  are 
all  liable  to  the  accident. 

Sun-stroke  is  more  common  and  more  fatal  in  the 
early  summer  than  later ;  for  the  reason  that  the  sys¬ 
tem  in  time  becomes  accustomed  to  the  great  heat  of 
the  hot  season.  Those  habituated  to  the  use  of  al¬ 
cohol,  and  the  weak  and  debilitated  are  probably 
more  disposed  to  attacks  than  others.  It  is  well  to 
remember  that  children  and  infirm  people,  warmly 
clad,  and  in  warm,  close  rooms,  may  suffer  from  heat 
prostration,  as  well  as  those  who  labor  in  the  open  air. 

Precautions. — Alcohol  and  dark,  close-fitting  cloth¬ 
ing,  with  compression  of  the  chest,  neck  and  abdomen, 
should  be  avoided  during  the  heated  term.  For  this 
season,  clothing  light  in  weight  and  color,  with  a 
light,  open  straw  or  felt  hat,  should  be  worn.  A  hat 
perforated  so  as  to  permit  a  circulation  of  air,  is  to  be 
preferred.  Constipation  of  the  bowels  is  to  be  avoided. 
On  excessively  hot  days,  one  should  try  to  work  in 
moderation  to  avoid  becoming  overheated,  while  the 
head,  chest,  neck,  hands  and  wrists  should  be  bathed 
frequently  in  cold  water.  Some  green  leaves  or  a  wet 
cloth  should  be  kept  in  the  hat  by  those  who  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  work  in  the  sun  on  intensely  hot  days,  and 


c  ire  should  be  taken  to  wet  the  towel  or  leaves  with 
cold  water  at  frequent  intervals.  Water  should  be 
drunk,  not  in  great  quantities  at  once,  but  frequently 
in  small  quantities.  Ice  water  and  cold  spring  water 
may  be  used  with  this  one  precaution,  to  drink  fre¬ 
quently  and  not  in  large  quantities. 

When,  on  a  very  hot  day,  the  skin  becomes  dry  and 
uncomfortably  hot,  and  a  burning  sensation  is  felt  in 
the  head,  while  the  face  is  flushed  and  the  eyes  con¬ 
gested,  with  a  frequent  desire  to  urinate,  the  person 
should  immediately  quit  work,  retire  to  a  cool  place,  and, 
if  possible,  after  bathing  the  body  in  cold  water,  rest  in 
quietness  in  the  shade.  If  it  is  not  possible  to  take  a 
full  bath,  bathe  the  head,  neck  and  arms  with  the 
coldest  water  to  be  secured.  A  cup  of  hot  tea  or  a 
glass  of  hot  milk  may  be  taken  with  advantage  by  one 
threatened  with  sun-stroke. 

TREATMENT. 

1.  After  an  attack,  at  once  carry  the  patient  to  the 
coolest  shaded  place  accessible,  where  there  is  plenty 
of  pure,  fresh  air.  2.  At  once,  without  waiting  for  a 
physician,  strip  the  clothing  to  the  waist,  and  place 
the  body  in  a  recumbent  position.  3.  Pour  cold  water 
— ice  or  cold  spring  water  is  best — upon  the  head  and 
chest  from  a  considerable  height,  until  consciousness 
returns.  If  ice  is  accessible,  it  may  be  applied  to  the 
head  and  chest  and  rubbed  over  the  body.  If  the  skin 
is  cold,  no  ice  should  be  applied  to  the  body.  Inter¬ 
nally,  milk,  with  small  doses  of  brandy,  may  be  ad¬ 
ministered  ;  but,  in  all  cases  of  this  sickness,  a  physi¬ 
cian  should  be  summoned  as  soon  as  possible,  and,  on 
his  arrival,  the  patient  should  be  put  in  his  charge.  It 
is,  however,  well  to  remember  that  in  the  country, 
where  it  might  not  be  possible  to  get  a  physician  for 
several  hours,  by  the  immediate  attention  to  the  above 
rules,  lives  may  often  be  saved  ;  while,  if  a  physician 
had  been  waited  for,  at  his  arrival  nothing  could  be 
done  for  the  relief  of  the  patient. 

Patients  who  have  suffered  from  sun-stroke,  are 
often  left  in  an  enfeebled  condition  from  which  they 
recover  very  slowly.  The  mind  is  very  frequently 
weakened.  Those  who  have  once  suffered  from  sun¬ 
stroke  are  more  liable  to  another  attack.  Insanity 
frequently  follows,  for  which  reason  the  patient  should 
avoid  worry  and  overwork  for  some  months.  Careful 
nursing  and  kind  attention  may  in  time  produce  a  full 
recovery.  [dr.]  geo.  g.  groff. 

Let  Us  Rather  Eat  to  Live. 

LMOST  any  physician  will  say  that  we  eat  not 
only  too  much,  but  in  some  cases  too  often  ;  and 
the  people  who  live  to  eat  are  always  groaning  over 
some  ailment.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  we  are  making 
giant  strides  towards  a  better  civilization  and  a  higher 
plane  of  life,  we  still  carry  along  and  are  hampered  by 
the  flesh-pots  of  Egypt ;  are  yet  too  prone  to  indulge 
and  pamper  the  animal  instincts  and  desires  of  our 
bodies.  On  every  possible  occasion,  and  on  the 
slightest  pretext,  we  make  feasts,  and  eat  and  drink 
to  the  detriment  of  our  physical  and  mental  health. 
In  the  name  of  hospitality  we  entertain  our  guests  at 
the  table  with  all  the  refinements  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  but  with  a  sumptuousness  that  smacks  strong¬ 
ly  of  our  barbaric  ancestry  ;  it  is  not  a  compliment  to 
our  powers  of  entertaining,  or  flattering  to  our  guests’ 
mental  caliber. 

Rome  commenced  her  first  downward  steps  when 
her  citizens  were  searching  every  known  portion  of 
the  world  for  new  and  strange  dishes  with  which  to 
tickle  their  palates. 

We  should  be  epicures;  not  gluttons.  A  man  can  be 
quite  as  much  of  an  epicure  over  a  crust  of  bread 
served  daintily,  as  over  a  dish  of  peacocks’  tongues  or 
a  turtle  soup. 

Every  woman  should  learn  to  cook  common,  ordinary 
food  daintily  before  attempting  fancy  cooking.  This 
was  once  forcibly  illustrated  in  my  case  when  an  ill¬ 
ness  necessitated  the  hiring  of  a  girl.  She  had  the 
reputation  of  being  an  excellent  housekeeper,  and 
proved  worthy  of  her  recommendation  in  everything 
but  plain  cooking.  Given  plenty  of  material,  she 
would  make  delicious  desserts  and  cakes  that  would 
melt  in  the  mouth  ;  but  she  could  not  cook  bread, 
meat  and  potatoes  decently.  The  bread  was  coarse 
and  dark,  the  meat  always  underdone,  and  the  gravies 
white,  and  tasting  like  starch.  We  longed  inexpress¬ 
ibly  for  a  well  cooked  roast  or  stew,  and  the  head  of 
the  family  nearly  starved  ;  for  cakes  and  desserts  alone 
could  not  satisfy  the  cravings  of  the  inner  man. 

T  asked  this  girl  one  day  why  she  did  not  mash  the 
potatoes  sometimes.  She  looked  surprised,  and  said  : 
“  We  had  some  for  breakfast  this  morning.”  It  was 
now  my  turn  to  be  surprised;  for  the  potatoes  in  ques¬ 
tion  were  so  lumpy  that  I  had  supposed  them  to  be 


some  she  had  warmed  over.  I  silently  wondered  if 
all  the  families  for  whom  she  had  worked,  lived  on 
cake,  pie,  etc.  It  was  unaccountable  that  she,  a  poor 
man’s  daughter,  working  in  different  places,  had  never 
learned  to  cook  plain  food  well. 

Farmers’  wives,  as  a  rule,  are  good  cooks,  and  their 
tables  are  bountifully  supplied  with  vegetables  and 
fruits;  if  there  be  anything  lacking,  it  is  variety;  this 
difficulty  can  be  obviated  by  the  housewife’s  taking 
pencil  and  paper,  and  each  Monday  making  out  a  new 
bill  of  fare  for  the  coming  week;  she  will  bQ  surprised 
to  see  how  many  changes  can  be  rung  on  even  a  few 
dishes.  1  nforeseen  events  may  cause  some  change  in 
the  programme,  but,  as  a  rule,  it  can  be  carried  out 
with  little  trouble. 

Fancy  cooking  can  be,  and  is,  successfully  introduced 
into  those  households  where  there  is  plenty  of  help 
for  the  housekeeper,  but  it  is  not  for  the  great  mass 
of  farmers’  wives — those  who  do  not  have  plenty  of 
help  and  whose  flying  feet,  from  March  until  Christ¬ 
mas,  scarcely  find  rest  between  dawn  and  dark. 
country  woman  already  devotes  double,  yes,  trehl&wTe 
time  the  city  housewife  gives  to  the  preparation  and 
care  of  food  for  her  family;  and  she  can  ill  afford  the 
extra  time  required  for  the  concocting  of  fancy  dishes. 
The  expense  of  fancy  cooking  would  be  the  last  item 
considered,  as  most  of  the  materials  are  procured  on 
the  farm  at  first  cost.  Josephine  starh. 

Parents  as  Ilinderers. 

PEAKING  of  my  own  experience,  I  can  say  that  1 
have  seldom  had  any  trouble  with  pupils  who 
have  received  proper  training  at  home.  The  parents 
who  take  pains  to  cultivate  the  manners  and  morals  of 
their  children,  and  accustom  them  to  obedience  from 
infancy,  send  out  with  them  a  wholesome  influence 
which  goes  far  towards  helping  their  teacher  to  govern 
his  school  successfully.  On  the  contrary,  those  who 
are  not  taught  obedience  at  home  are  often  ready  to 
defy  any  authority  which  threatens  to  interfere  with 
their  ideas,  and  their  proper  behavior  in  school  is  only 
in  proportion  as  they  have  been  brought  under  sub¬ 
jection  by  their  teacher. 

I  once  had  in  my  school  a  bright,  pleasant-faced  boy 
whom  I  liked  much,  because  of  his  open,  cheery  coun¬ 
tenance  and  usually  good  behavior.  One  day,  however, 
I  discovered  a  side  to  his  character  which  I  had  not 
before  suspected.  He  sullenly,  and  without  apparent 
cause,  refused  to  write  at  the  hour  set  apart  for  that 
exercise.  He  said  that  other  teachers  let  the  pupils 
write  just  when  they  chose.  I  explained  to  him  that 
I  had  arranged  a  special  time  for  each  branch  of  studj% 
and  thought  it  a  much  better  way,  and  that  1  must  in¬ 
sist  on  having  my  plans  carried  out  unless  there  was  a 
reasonable  excuse  for  not  doing  so.  He  reluctantly 
complied,  but,  in  an  insolent  manner,  demanded  a 
“copy.’  “Certainly,”  I  said,  “when  you  ask  in  a 
civil  way  for  it.”  This  he  refused  to  do. 

The  next  morning  his  father  came,  in  great  ire  to 
the  school  house,  with  his  son,  and  proceeded  to  up¬ 
braid  me  in  the  most  severe  terms.  He  declared  it  be 
my  duty  to  accede  to  the  demands  of  the  boy,  whether 
he  was  insolent  or  not,  that  I  was  not  hired  to  teach 
the  children  manners.  I  quietly  replied  that  I  should 
require  the  pupils  to  be  not  only  obedient  but  respect¬ 
ful.  “Then,”  he  said,  “my  boy  shall  not  come  to 
school,”  and  thereupon  he  gathered  up  his  books  and 
took  them  and  the  boy  home. 

I  felt  truly  sorry  to  lose  this  pupil,  because  I  believed 
that,  given  opportunity,  he  had  the  ability  to  rise  in 
the  world  ;  and  I  believed  that,  with  the  right  kind 
of  moral  training,  he  would  become  a  good  and  useful 
man.  Had  the  parents  cooperated  with  the  teacher 
in  trying  to  lead  the  boy  in  the  path  of  duly,  encour¬ 
aging  him  to  do  what  was  evidently  right,  he  might 
have  received  an  impulse  which  would  have  carried 
him,  as  he  grew  into  manhood,  to  a  piece  far  above 
the  ordinary  level.  As  it  was,  his  evil  passions  were 
fostered,  and  he  was  at  once  deprived  of  his  only 
means  of  improvement. 

Another  incident  in  my  experience  will  further 
prove  how  much  parents  have  to  do  in  helping  or 
hindering  the  successful  government  of  a  school. 
I  had  a  boy  in  my  school,  whose  mischievous  pranks, 
perpetrated  “  on  the  sly,”  on  purpose  to  draw  the 
attention  of  the  other  scholars  from  their  books,  and 
to  make  them  laugh,  caused  much  confusion,  and 
made  it  impossible  to  preserve  order.  After  trying-, 
in  various  ways,  to  induce  him  to  behave  properly,  I 
finally  banished  him  to  a  small  room  designed  for  a 
cloak  room,  where  I  placed  a  desk  and  seat,  making 
everything  comfortable  for  him,  except  that  he  had 
only  the  bare  walls  at  which  to  make  his  grimaces, 
and  no  one  to  appreciate  and  laugh  at  them.  Here  he 
was  at  first  condemned  to  stay  for  one  day  only;  but  as 
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this  did  not  prove  sufficient  to  cure  him,  < 
I  told  him  he  should  have  his  seat  there 
for  one  week,  coming  into  the  school 
room  only  to  recite  his  lessons.  His 
father  was  angry  and  sent  word  that  I 
must  not  keep  him  there.  He  next 
threatened  to  take  the  boy  out  of  school. 

I  paid  no  attention  to  these  messages, 
and  he  sent  word  that  he  would  see  the 
directors  about  it.  I  readily  consented, 
hut  he  did  not  take  the  trouble,  knowing 
himself  in  the  wrong.  I  kept  the  hoy  in 
his  little  room  the  remainder  of  the 
week,  and  had  no  further  trouble  with 
him.  In  this  case,  father  and  son  were 
both  conquered.  Had  I  wavered,  I 
might  as  well  have  resigned  my  position, 
for  I  could  no  longer  have  controlled  the 
school.  As  it  was,  the  influence  of  this 
example  was  sufficient  to  establish  my 
authority.  A.  e.  hole. 

Are  Girls’  Aspirations  Vain  ? 

EVER  since  Prudence  Primrose  wrote 
of  that  smile  that  hovered  around 
her  mouth  after  reading  ‘"The  Girls’ 
Side  of  One  Question,”  I  have  been  think¬ 
ing  and  observing  to  find  whether  her 
opinion  of  our  aspirations,  or  dreams,  as 
she  calls  them,  is  correct.  Believing 
the  average  girl  to  have  more  determin¬ 
ation  to  carry  out  her  aspirations  than 
she  gives  her  credit  for,  I  am  loth  to 
think  it  is.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  she 
has  looked  at  the  few  who  have  tried 
and  failed,  and  compared  all  the  rest 
with  them.  Mark  that  I  said  tided. 
Some  may  have  an  admiration  for  some 
profession  or  respect  for  some  business 
calling  that  calls  for  a  course  of  train¬ 
ing,  requiring  means,  health,  hard  work 
and  determination.  And  because  they 
are  known  to  have  that  admiration  and 
respect  and  do  not  follow  that  calling  or 
profession,  they  are  said  to  have  failed 
to  follow  their  desired  course,  when  they 
really  have  not  tried.  As  a  general 
thing,  if  a  person’s  desire  to  pursue  any 
calling  is  great  enough,  his  or  her  deter¬ 
mination  will  be  sufficient  to  overcome 
any  ordinary  obstacles  that  may  be  met. 
A  person  of  little  determination  will 
never  be  a  very  great  power  for  good 
wherever  placed ;  and  yet  such  a  per¬ 
son,  if  amiable,  may  brighten  many  lives. 

Prudence  thinks  that  if  all  girls  were 
to  leave  home  to  adopt  a  profession,  the 
mothers’  hearts  would  be  deprived  of 
much  of  their  brightness.  It  is  so.  I 
did  not  mean  that  it  would  be  best  for 
all  girls  to  do  so:  but  that  it  would  be 
better  for  many  of  them,  is  my  opinion. 
As  a  general  thing,  women  who  have 
pursued  any  profession  or  calling,  and 
have  afterwards  seen  fit  to  leave  it  and 
make  with  some  one  a  home,  on  account 
of  the  discipline  received  there,  and 
their  contact  with  more  people,  which 
enables  them  to  watch  the  influence  of 
certain  things  upon  different  people 
have  been  able,  I  think,  to  exert  more 
of  an  influence  for  good  in  their  home 
and  the  community  where  they  live. 

Prudence  talks  about  playing  croquet, 
etc.  I  would  like  to  ask  her  if  girls  in 
her  neighborhood  have  much  time  for 
such  recreations  ?  Really  it  seems  as  if 
the  summers  were  crowded  so  full  of 
work  for  farmers’  daughters,  that  they 
have  hardly  time  to  listen  to  the  birds’ 
sweet  songs  or  notice  Nature’s  changing 
garb.  And  she  speaks  so  confidently  of 
the  boys  playing  with  them !  What 
would  she  do  with  the  boys  who  have 
been  allowed  to  seek  their  associates 
among  the  “setters”  of  the  country 
store  and  bar-room,  for  whom  these 
healthful  home  recreations  have  no 
charm  ? 

I  was  saddened  to  read  the  words 


When  Baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castorla, 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castoria, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castorla, 
When  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Castorla 


of  E.  M.  B.  on  A  Girls’  Look  at  the  Dark 
Side,  but  there  are  moments  when  I 
could  sympathize  with  her.  I  think  it 
must  have  been  in  just  such  a  discour¬ 
aged  moment  that  she  wrote  the  article  ; 
for,  surely,  living  amidst  Nature’s  won¬ 
derful  and  sometimes  beauteous  changes, 
there  would  be  times,  in  spite  of  rebuffs, 
and,  although  every  effort  to  make  home 
brighter  seemed  futile,  when  she  would 
be  happy.  I  read  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  some 
time  ago  that  if  a  person  had  as  thankful 
a  heart  as  he  or  she  should  have,  it  would 
be  a  .cheerful  one.  Sometimes  since, 
when  I  have  felt  discouraged,  I  have  tried 
to  look  at  the  many  blessings  I  have  to 
be  thankful  for,  and  have  found  it  a  help. 
Looking  at  woman  in  every  position  of 
life,  I  would  write  below  the  writer’s 
words : 

Peace  hath  greater  tests  of  manhood 

Than  battle  ever  knew. 


the  no  less  merited  ones : 

Home  hath  greater  tests  of  womanhood 
Than  many  ever  know.  MELINDA. 


Salads  from  real  Saladings. 

THE  French  and  English  make  a  great 
deal  of  “saladings,”  that  is,  green 
vegetables  especially  suited  to  making  sal¬ 
ads,  without  the  use  of  meats  or  other  ac¬ 
cessories.  From  the  World  we  cull  recipes 
for  two  or  three  such  salads. 

Watercress  Salad. — Clean  and  pare 
off  the  stalks  of  three  fresh  bunches  of 
watercresses.  Place  in  a  salad  bowl, 
season  with  half  a  pinch  of  salt,  just  a 
little  pepper  and  two  saladspoonfuls  of 
vinegar.  Mix  well  and  serve. 

Dandelion  Salad. — Procure  a  quart 
of  fresh,  white  dandelions.  Pare  the 
roots  and  stale  leaves,  then  wash  thor¬ 
oughly  in  two  different  waters;  drain 
nicely  on  a  cloth  and  place  in  a  salad 
bowl.  Dilute  a  pinch  of  salt  and  half  a 
pinch  of  pepper  in  a  saladspoonful  of 
vinegar,  adding  13^  spoonful  of  sweet 
oil.  Mix  thoroughly  together  and  serve. 

Lettuce  and  Tomato  Sai,ad. — Take  a 
white  head  of  lettuce,  remove  the  green 
leaves  and  the  core;  after  washing  cut 
the  leaves  in  two,  and  put  them  in  a 
bowl.  Use  two  firm,  peeled  red  tomatoes, 
cut  them  into  thin  slices  and  place  them 
over  the  lettuce.  For  the  dressing  use  a 
pinch  of  salt  and  half  a  pinch  of  pep¬ 
per.  Mix  with  a  saladspoonful  of  vine¬ 
gar  and  1)4  spoonful  of  oil.  Pour  over 
the  salad  and  serve. 

Salad  dressing  which  will  keep. — 
Yolks  of  four  eggs,  four  teaspoonfuls  of 
salt,  four  mustard-spoonfuls  of  yellow 
mustard,  a  small  cup  each  of  milk  and 
vinegar,  a  pinch  of  Cayenne  pepper,  a 
little  sugar,  one  tablespoonful  of  butter 
mixed  with  a  teaspoonful  of  flour  ;  mix 
all  together  and  stir  over  the  fire  until 
it  boils. 

A  Remarkable  Woman. 

THE  death,  in  St.  Francis  Hospital, 
Jersey  City,  on  June  1,  of  Midy 
Morgan,  brings  to  the  public  mind  the 
career  of  a  most  remarkable  woman  and 
one  of  the  best  known  in  the  newspaper 
world  of  New  York.  She  was  born  in 
Cork,  Ireland,  in  1828,  the  daughter  of 
a  country  squire.  Her  brother  was  in 
the  English  army,  and  when  the  father 
died,  Midy  for  several  years  managed 
the  £arm.  When  the  son  and  principal 
heir  came  home  and  took  possession, 
Midy,  with  her  mother  and  a  younger 
sister,  Jane,  the  latter  a  young  artist, 
went  to  Rome.  Midy  had  always  been  a 
fearless  rider  and  a  great  lover  of  horses 
and  cattle.  At  Rome  she  made  the  ac¬ 
quaintance  of  King  Victor  Emanuel 
of  Italy,  who  gave  her  a  commission  to 
go  to  England  and  Ireland  and  replenish 
his  stud.  She  executed  the  commission 
so  well  that  the  King  presented  her 
with  a  gold  watch  on  which  was  his 
monogram  in  diamonds  and  a  beautiful 
diamond  star.  For  several  years  after 
this,  she  was  engaged  in  zoological  mat¬ 
ters,  buying  and  selling  all  sorts  of  ani¬ 
mals  for  menageries  and  gardens. 


In  1869  she  came  to  New  York  and 
after  a  number  of  discouraging  circum¬ 
stances,  secured  the  situation  of  live  stock 
reporter  for  the  New  York  Times,  a 
position  which  she  held  to  the  day  of  her 
death.  At  first  she  was  looked  at  askance 
by  her  fellow  reporters,  who  rather  re¬ 
sented  the  advent  of  a  woman  in  their 
field,  but  her  trenchant  pen  and  her 
superior  knowledge  soon  forced  a  hearty 
recognition  of  her  comradeship  and  she 
soon  became  a  good  friend  of  all.  She 
disliked  to  see  cattle  abused  and  she 
forced  many  reforms  in  their  treatment 
in  the  yards. 

Miss  Morgan  was,  years  ago,  live  stock 
reporter  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  has  been 
an  occasional  contributor  to  its  col¬ 
umns,  as  well  as  to  those  of  the  New 
York  Tribune,  Turf,  Field  and  Farm, 
Hearth  and  Home,  Horseman,  Breeder’s 
Gazette  and  other  journals.  In  earlier 
days  here  she  traveled  quite  extensively. 

She  built  a  rather  remarkable  home  at 
Staten  Island,  near  Livingston  Station, 
at  which  her  sister  lived  and  where  Midy 
spent  a  part  of  her  time.  For  many 
years  she  lived  at  Metuchen,  N.  J. 

Miss  Morgan  was  a  woman  whose  ap¬ 
pearance  on  any  scene  was  sure  to  attract 
attention.  She  was  six  feet  in  height, 
angular  in  appearance,  but  with  a  kindly 
expression  on  her  deeply-wrinkled  face. 
With  a  blue  or  gray  gown  that  barely 
reached  her  ankles  and  a  pair  of  brogans 
on  her  well-grown  feet,  she  tramped  the 
stockyards,  nor  did  she  change  her  cos¬ 
tume  when  she  came  to  Park  Row,  where 
everybody  knew  her  and  respected  her. 

Two  Ways  to  Cook  Asparagus. 

DOUBTLESS  the  commonest  way  of 
using  this  delicious  vegetable  is  to 
tie  the  stalks  in  uniform  small  bundles, 
cook  them  in  slightly  salted  water  and 
serve  with  melted  butter  on  slips  of  toast. 
When  tired  of  this  style  cut  the  stalks 
very  fine,  rejecting  all  which  will  not 
snap  off  easily.  Cook  quickly  in  a  granite 
kettle,  drain  partially,  sprinkle  with  salt 
and  add  a  cupful  of  rich,  sweet  cream. 
Asparagus  prepared  in  this  way  is  deli¬ 
cate  in  flavor  and  is  relished  by  most 
persons. 

Asparagus  pudding  is  liked  by  many. 
To  make  it  cut  the  stalks  very  small. 
Mix  half  a  pint  of  the  cut  stalks  with 
four  well  beaten  eggs,  one  tablespoonful 
of  finely  minced  ham,  an  ounce  of  butter, 
two  tablespoonfuls  of  flour  and  milk 
enough  to  make  a  stiff  batter.  Pour  into 
a  buttered  pudding  mould  and  steam  for 
two  hours.  Serve  with  drawn  butter 
made  as  follows  :  Mix  one  ounce  of  flour 
with  two  ounces  of  butter  and  set  the 
dish  in  a  pan  of  boiling  water.  When 
soft  add  one  pint  of  hot  water,  boil  until 
thick  and  smooth,  then  season  to  taste 
with  salt  and  pepper.  s.  A.  little. 
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The  Superior 

MEDICINE 

for  all  forms  of 
blood  disease, 

AYERS 

Sarsaparilla 

the  health 
restorer,  and  health 
maintainer. 

Cures  Others 

will  cure  you. 


BEST  LINE 
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DENVER. 
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M  HAY 

<#"LPADER 

Is  a  marvel.  Saves  Time — Labor — Hay. 
An  economical  remedy  for  scarce  help. 
Will  Load  a  Ton  of  Hay  in  5  minutes. 
Gathers  the  Hay  clean.  Loads  loose  Grain. 
Loads  Green  Clover  for  Silo  use. 

Strong,  Light,  Easily  Hitched  to  Wagon. 

— Over  14,000  in  use. — 

Send  for  circular  “  What  Farmers  Say.” 

KEYSTONE  MFQ.  CO.,  sterling,  HI. 

Bkanciies:  r"  T  ;  •••A! 


Kansas  City,  Mo. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Council  Bluffs,  la. 
Columbus,  O.  I 


KILLS  all  BUGS 

Worms,  &c.  Overone  acrelnone 
hour.  Easy  to  use.  Only  one 
pound  Paris  Green  to  acre.  No 
plaster  or  water  used.  Machine 
sent  for  your  inspection  before 
you  pay  for  it.  CIRCULARS 
FREE.  Write  now. 

The  HOTCHKISS  A  TUTTLE  CO., 
Wallingford,  Conn. 


-V  BICKFORD 

Family  Knitter. 

Knits  everything  required  by  the 
“*mUKi  household,  of  any  quality,  texture 
•Jy  *1  and  weight  desired.  Sample  pair  of 
r  socks  sent  on  receipt  of  25  cents. 

A.  M.  LAWSON,  783  Broadway,  New  York. 


SEND  10  CENTS  with  your 

waist  measure  for  a  pattern  of  this 
fashionable  skirt  and  a  sample  copy 
of  the  Novelty  Fashion  Gazette. 
Address, 

The  Novelty  Fashion  Gazette, 
izi  Fourth  Avenue.  N.  Y. 


House  Furnishing 

has  many  branches.  We  concentrate  our  entire  re¬ 
sources  on  wall  papering.  Pretty  effects — new  designs. 
100  samples  mailed  for  8  cents.  Prices,  5  to  60c.  a  roll. 
A.  L.  DIAMENT  &  CO.,  1206  Market  St.,  Phila. 


AGENTS 
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WANTED  ON  SALARY 
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If  you  have  Malaria,  Files,  Sick  Head- 
|aclie.  Costive  Bowels,  Dumb  Ague  or{ 
if  your  food,  does  not  assimilate, 

Tutt’s  Tiny  Pills; 

)  will  cur©  these  troubles.  Dose  small.  ( 
Price,  25c.  Office,  39  Park  Place,  1ST.  Y. 


or  con  MISSION,  to  handle  the  Np* 
PatentCb**mIcal  Ink  Krawintf  Pencil.  Atf«  nts  m  ikihwC 
per  week.  Monroe  Kraner  MPg  Co.  x  1 75,  LaCrosae,  Wi». 


GENERAL  ADVERTISING  BATES 

—  or  — 

The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Standing  at  the  head  of  the  Agricultural  Press,  goes 
to  every  inhabited  section  of  North  America,  and  Its 
readers  are  the  leading  men  In  their  communities, 
tar-  They  are  Bayers. 

ADVERTISING  KATES. 

Ordinary  Advertisements,  per  agate  line  (14 

lines  to  the  inch) . 30 cents 

One  thousand  lines  or  more  within  one  year 

from  date  of  first  Insertion,  per  agate  line,  23  “ 

Yearly  orders,  occupying  10  or  more  lines, 

per  agate  line . 25  " 

Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “AAv.,”  per 

line  leaded . 75  " 

Me  Advertisement  received  for  less  than  81.00 
fer  each  Insertion.  Cash  must  accompany 
all  orders  for  transient  advertisements. 

ABSOLUTELY  ONE  PRICE  ONLY.  _AU 


Term s  of  Subscription. 

The  subscription  price  of  the  Rubai.  New-Yorker 

Single  copy,  per  year . $2.00 

Great  Britain,  Ireland,  Australia  and 

Germany,  per  year,  post-paid. . $3,04  (12s.  6d.) 

France .  3.04  (1«X  fr.) 

French  Colonies .  4.08  (29^  fr.) 

Entered  at  the  Post-Office  at  New  York  City,  N.  Y„  as 
seoond-cioas  mall  matter. 

VU  KSEAL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

Times  Building,  New  York, 
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The  Rnral  Publishing  Company 

Times  Building,  New  York 

PUBLISHERS  OF 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

A  weekly  newspaper.  Established  1860.  De¬ 
voted  to  profitable  agriculture  and  progres¬ 
sive  country  life.  12.00  a  year;  $3.00  to 
foreign  countries  In  the  Postal  Union 
Terms  to  clubs  on  application. 

American  Gardening 

A  monthly  magazine  of  horticulture,  fruits, 
flowers,  vegetables  and  ornamental  gar¬ 
dening ;  averages  100  pages  monthly. 
Illustrated.  Price,  $1.00  a  year:  $1.25  in 
New  York  City ;  $1.60  to  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  In  the  Postal  Union. 

Out-Door  Books 

In  all  branches  of  agriculture  and  horticul¬ 
ture.  Catalogues  on  application.  Inquiries 
for  any  books  wanted  will  be  promptly 
answered. 

PRODUCERS  OP 

FINE  PRINTING 

ENGRAVING 

ELECTROTVPING 


E.  H.  LIBBY,  General  Manager. 


Sending  Money.— We  guarantee  that  all  money 
sent  by  postal  or  express  money  order,  registered  let¬ 
ter,  or  bank  draft  on  New  York,  shall  be  at  our  risk. 
Money  sent  in  local  checks,  postal  notes  or  currency, 
Is  at  the  sender’s  risk.  Canadian  remittances  should 
all  be  In  money  orders.  Make  all  orders  and  drafts 
payable  to  The  Rural  Publishing  Company. 

The  Date  Label  on  the  Paper.— The  number 
on  the  address  label  indicates  the  date  to  which  the 
subscription  Is  paid.  Thus,  the  number  2,211  corre¬ 
sponds  with  the  number  under  the  title  on  the  first 
page  of  this  issue  and  means  that  the  subscription  ex¬ 
pires  this  week.  By  examining  these  numbers  from 
time  to  time  the  date  for  renewal  is  easily  deter¬ 
mined. 

Acknowledgments  of  money  received  for  sub¬ 
scriptions  are  made  by  the  change  In  the  address  labels 
as  above  Indicated.  A  full  week  must  always  be 
allowed  for  changes  In  the  labels,  and  often  two  or 
three  weeks  In  the  busy  season. 

Discontinuances.— Subscribers  wishing  the  paper 
stopped  at  the  expiration  of  the  time  paid  for,  should 
notify  us  to  that  effect,  otherwise  we  shall  consider 
It  their  wish  to  have  It  continued. 

For  Changes  of  Address  subscribers  must  send 
us  both  the  old  and  new  addresses. 

*  * 

Two  Meaty  Things. 

Two  practical  packages  of  valuable  in¬ 
formation  are  the  May  and  June  issues 
of  The  Rural  Library  series. 

Canning  and  Preserving  Fruits  and 
Vegetables,  and  Preparing  Fruit- 
Pastes  and  Syrups  — By  Ermintine 
Young. 

The  experience  of  practical  workers.  A  full  ac¬ 
count  of  the  best  methods  by  which  the  surplus 
fruits  may  well  be  saved  for  home  use  and  for  the 
large  market  demand,  and  a  handsome  profit  accrue 
to  the  home-workers.  Hundreds  of  tested  recipes 
from  famous  preservers.  Also  a  practical  chapter 
on  practical  evaporation  of  fruits,  etc.  Price,  20 
cents. 

The  New  Celery  Culture. — By  Robert 
Niven  and  others. 

Being  abstracts  of  articles  on  the  latest  and  best 
methods  of  growing  celery  for  profit,  published  in 
American  gardening  and  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  It  particularly  details  the  “  new  culture," 
which  does  away  with  the  old  laborious  and  expen¬ 
sive  ridging  system.  Price,  paper,  20  cents. 

*  * 

The  Presidential  Campaign 

From  now  to  November  the  interest  in 
the  coming  Presidential  election  will  in¬ 
crease  from  week  to  week.  That  our 
readers  may  have  the  best  information 
obtainable  on  both  sides  of  the  one  par¬ 
amount  issue  of  the  campaign,  the  tariff, 
we  have  arranged  to  supply  them  with 
the  weekly  issues  of  the  giants  of  the 
political  press,  as  follows  : 

The  New  York  Weekly  World,  tariff 
reform,  will  be  sent  from  receipt  of 
order  until  after  the  November  election, 
together  with  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
to  January  1,  1893,  for  only  SI. 

IheNew  York  Weekly  Tribune,  high  pro¬ 
tective  tariff,  with  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  same  time,  SI.  15;  or  The  New 
York  Weekly  Press,  the  brightest  of  the 
younger  protection  papers,  with  The 
Rural  New-Yorker,  Si. 

To  the  great  mass  of  our  subscribers 
who  have  already  paid  for  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  for  all  of  1892,  we  will 
furnish  the  World  alone,  as  above,  for 
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10  cents ;  the  Tribune  for  55  cents ;  the 
Press  for  45  cents. 

We  prefer  the  “  club  ”  arrangement,  as 
the  reduced-price  offers  are  made  for  the 
express  purpose  of  inducing  you  to  get 
us  one  or  more  short-time  subscriptions. 
If  you  want  to  read  both  sides,  as  you 
ought,  send  $2  and  two  new  names  for 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  to  January  1, 
and  any  two  of  the  other  papers  named 
will  be  sent  to  you. 


BEWARE  OF  COUNTERFEITS, 

They  are  never  made  on  broken  banks.  The  success  of  the  F1TZ WATER  is  un¬ 
paralleled  in  the  introduction  of  any  new  fruit.  Everybody  is  talking  FITZWATER. 
Everybody  wants  FITZWATER.  Everybody  can  have  FITZWATER,  guaranteed 
true  to  name. 

We  want  Agents  in  Unoccupied  Territory. 

Write  us  for  terms  at  once.  GOOD  PAY  EVERY  WEEK,  THE  YEAR 
AROUND,  LADIES  OR  GENTLEMEN. 


CROP  AND  MARKET  NOTES. 

Since  January  1, 1892,  up  to  June  1, 15,334.419  pounds 
of  cheese  were  exported  from  the  city  of  New  York. 

A  good  many  eggs  are  going  Into  cold  storage, 
which  tends  to  prevent  further  decline  in  the  prices. 

The  bottom  has  fallen  out  of  the  butter  market 
when  the  highest  quotation  is  17  cents.  There  is  no 
money  In  making  butter  at  such  prices. 

Good,  large  pineapples  are  In  demand,  selling 
readily  at  14  cents,  while  small  ones  are  abundant  at 
prices  ranging  from  five  to  eight  cents  each. 

The  Michigan  Salt  Company  has  reduced  the  price 
of  salt  in  Chicago  to  70  cents  per  barrel.  There  seems 
no  necessity  of  any  one  suffering  for  want  of  salt. 

Strawberries  are  now  of  fine  qualiiy,  large  size  and 
plentiful.  Of  course,  there  are  still  plenty  of  the 
poorer  sorts,  but  those  willing  to  pay  can  get  the 
best. 

Green  peas  have  been  in  excess  of  the  demand,  and 
have  sold  for  $1  per  half  barrel  truck  basket— a 
price  so  low  that  the  growers  must  have  lost  money 
on  them. 

Coster  &  Martin,  grain  speculators  In  Chicago, 
have  failed.  It  is  well.  If  the  whole  pestilent  brood 
went  the  same  way,  there  would  be  no  harm  done 
but  much  good.  They  conserve  no  useful  purpose  in 
this  world. 

Hops,  now  that  they  are  all  out  o/  the  growers' 
hands,  are  doing  well,  prime  grades  selling  freely  at 
27  to  30  cents.  It  Is  rather  funny  that  hops  seldom 
get  above  25  cents  until  the  crop  is  in  the  market  and 
the  producers  have  none  to  sell. 

From  the  first  of  January  to  the  first  of  June  1890, 
there  were  exported  from  the  port  of  New  York  172,561 
barrels  of  corn  meal;  for  the  same  period  In  1891  tne 
number  reached  203,507,  while  for  the  corresponding 
period  this  year  It  was  204,957  barrels. 

At  the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the  New  York 
Produce  Exchange,  the  President  stated  that  they 
had  done  in  the  current  year  a  business  amounting 
to  $410,206,000,  in  goods  actually  handled  and  paid  for, 
an  Increase  of  $60,000,000,  over  the  previous  year. 

On  Thursday,  June  2.  strawberries  eame  into  New 
York  In  enormous  quantities,  fairly  glutting  the  mar¬ 
ket.  Fine  fruit  sold  at  10  cents,  and  other  grades 
from  that  down  to  six.  The  Norfolk  season  ended 
before  that  date,  most  of  the  berries  coming  from 
Delaware  and  Maryland,  with  a  few  from  South  Jer¬ 
sey. 

Norfolk  cabbages  have  been  in  full  supply  and 
have  been  selling  at  from  75  cents  to  $1  per  barrel. 
As  the  barrel  costs  23J^  cents  with  cover,  the  freight 
23  cents,  and  the  commission  is  eight  per  cent, 
it  Is  hard  to  see  where  the  grower’s  profit  comes  in. 

A  barrel  selling  for  a  dollar  will  thus  net  him  about  ^ 
45  cents. 

Cheese  Is  doing  relatively  better  than  butter,  and 
there  seems  a  fairly  good  demand.  If  there  were 
more  full-cream  and  fewer  of  the  light  skims  on  the 
markets,  the  American  public  would  find  out  that 
cheese  was  a  desirable  article  of  food  and  begin  to 
eat  it  more  largely.  Three  times  out  of  four,  when 
the  householder  buys  a  piece  of  cheese,  he  gets  swin¬ 
dled  with  these  half-skims,  the  cheese  is  not  eaten, 
and  he  buys  no  more  for  a  long  time. 


AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 

The  Ontario  government’s  crop  report  says  fall 
wheat  presents  an  exceptionally  promising  appear¬ 
ance. 

A  Canadian  cheese  factory  li  as  an  order  for  a  cheese 
to  weigh  14,000  pounds,  which  is  to  be  exhibited  at  the 
coming  Columbian  Exposition. 

It  Is  estimated  that  the  rice  crop  of  the  United 
States  will  this  year  reach  8,000,000  bushels,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  about  50  per  cent  over  any  previous  year. 

No  rain  to  speak  of  has  fallen  in  Western  Texas 
since  December,  and  an  area  larger  than  Illinois  Is 
threatened  with  drought.  Where  are  the  rainmakers? 

Fruit  growers  and  farmers  generally  about  Penn 
Yau,  N.  Y.,  are  endeavoring  to  effect  the  organization 
of  a  produce  exchange,  for  the  better  transaction  of 
their  business. 

Eucalyptus  oil  has  come  Into  such  demand  that 
over  20,000  pounds  were  sent  to  England  from  Cali¬ 
fornia  last  year,  the  tree  having  been  planted  In  Im¬ 
mense  quantities  in  that  State. 

Spain  has  removed  the  embargo  on  American  hog 
products.  These  have  now  free  admittance  Into 
every  country  in  the  world  under  merely  sanitary 
restrictions,  except  Greece,  Turkey  and  Roumania. 

The  first  pan  for  the  condensed  milk  factory  at 
Newport,  Me.,  has  been  put  in  practice.  It  cost  $3,000 
and  is  expected  to  hold  the  milk  of  2,000  cows.  They 
will  start  soon  with  about  50  bands,  employed  in  or 
about  the  factory. 

Advices  from  the  great  Indiana  peach-growing  dis¬ 
tricts  on  the  Knobbs  and  Ohio  River’s  bluffs,  say  that 
one-half  of  the  peach  buds  and  pips  have  dropped 
off,  and  something  less  than  a  half  crop  this  season 
can  be  counted  upon. 

The  tobacco  crop  of  Kentucky  for  1891  amounted  to 
183,038,432  pounds,  valued,  at  nine  cents  per  pound,  at 
$16,473,458.  This  is  a  large  Increase  over  the  crop  of 
the  previous  year  and  a  similar  increase  Is  noted  in 
the  wheat  and  corn  crops. 

A  woman  at  Sparta,  Wls..  raised  last  year  nearly 
200  bushels  of  strawberries  on  an  acre  and  a  half, 
and  1,300  bushels  of  blackberries  on  six  acres.  The 
strawberries  sold  for  $836.50,  and  the  blackberries  for 
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$3,542.26,  making  an  income  of  $4,378.76  from  seven 
and  one-half  acres. 

The  American  Minister  to  Persia  has  secured  16 
valuable  sheep  of  the  Astrakhan  breed,  and  shipped 
them  to  the  Agricultural  Department  here.  They  will 
be  bred  until  the  flock  Is  large  enough  to  divide,  when 
the  nucleus  of  several  flocks  will  be  sent  to  various 
parts  of  the  country. 

The  French  Ministry  of  War  has  been  engaged  for 
more  than  a  year  In  making  experiments  in  the  prep¬ 
aration  of  meat.  The  experiments  have  resulted  in 
the  discovery  that  frozen  meat  can  be  kept  for  eight 
months  without  any  change  in  its  appearance  or 
powers  of  nourishment. 

Gov.  Flower  has  signed  the  bill  authortizing  the 
Adirondack  Park  Commissioners  to  exchange  or  sell 
parcels  of  the  State  land  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
wilderness  for  parcels  in  the  center.  It  carries  with 
it  no  appropriation,  but  Is  simply  for  the  purpose  of 
allowing  the  State  to  consolidate  Its  holdings.  The 
State  now  owns  about  960.000  acres  of  this  vast  tract. 

Much  valuable  territory  In  the  West  has  been 
located  by  settlers  through  the  means  of  scrip  issued 
to  Indians  in  payment  for  their  lands,  and  afterward 
assigned  to  other  parties.  Secretary  Noble,  of  the 
Interior  Department,  now  holds  that  such  assign¬ 
ments  of  scrip  are  Invalid,  and  the  ownership  of  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  public  lands  located  by  means  of  assigned 
scrip  is  consequently  open  to  question. 

The  bill  endowing  the  Rhode  Island  agricultural 
school  at  Kingston  as  the  Rhode  Island  College  of 
Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts  has  passed  both 
houses  of  the  Rhode  Island  Legislature  and  it  Is  con¬ 
fidently  believed  the  money  appropriated  by  the 
General  Government  under  the  Morril  Bill.  1890,  In 
connection  with  the  Hatch  Act  of  1887  will  go  to  the 
above  named  college.  The  Grange  assisted  by  the 
citizens  of  Rhode  Island  has  labored  diligently  to 
accomplish  this,  and  all  feel  well  satisfied  with  re¬ 
sults  obtained. 

Northumberland  County,  Pa.,  arbitrators  have 
made  10  awards  of  damages  sustained  byf armers  own¬ 
ing  land  along  Shamokin  Creek  from  the  washing  of 
coal  dirt  over  their  land  by  spring  and  other  freshets 
until  the  land  has  become  a  barren  waste.  The  awards 
are  against  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and 
Iron  Company,  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company 
and  others,  and  if  sustained  by  the  higher  courts  will 
mean  the  loss  of  millions  of  dollars  to  the  coal  mining 
companies,  as  many  other  suits  will  follow.  Why 
shouldn’t  farm  lands  that  have  been  overlaid  with 
culm  be  paid  for? 

The  Superintendent  of  Census  has  Issued  the  fol¬ 
lowing  statistics  of  cereal  production  In  Missouri  for 
the  census  year  ending  May  31, 1890:  Wheat  1,947,365 
acres,  30,113,991  bushels;  corn  6,066,225  acres,  197,133,- 
132  bushels;  oats  1,677,068  acres,  39,814,257  bushels; 
rye  24,258  acres,  308,807  bushels:  barley  1,504  acres, 
34,863  bushels;  buckwheat  2,819  acres,  29,435  bushels. 
The  total  area  devoted  to  cereals  was  9,722,239  acres 
as  compared  with  8,689,551  acres  at  the  Tenth  Census. 
There  was  a  slight  decrease  in  the  acreage  in  barley 
rye,  wheat  and  buckwheat,  ana  an  Increase  of  708,595 
acres  and  480,960  acres  in  oats  and  corn,  respectively. 
The  average  yield  per  acre  was  barley  23.18.  buck¬ 
wheat  10,44,  corn  32.48,  oats  23.74,  rye  12.73  and  wheat 
15.46. 

Landlord  abuses  in  Scotland.— No  less  than 
433,000  acres  have  been  added  to  the  deer  forests  and 
sporting  grounds  of  Scotland  since  1883,  and  the 
grand  total  now  reaches  2,661,533  acres.  The  Duke 
of  Sutherland  alone  owns  212,658  acres;  Lord  Lovat 
has  107,620  acres;  the  Duke  of  Richmond  and  Gor¬ 
don  and  the  Marquis  of  Breadalbane  have  each 
over  82,000  acres,  and  there  are  several  other  great 
proprietors  whose  holdings  range  from  10,000  up  to 
80,000  acres.  Agriculture  offers  smaller  returns  there 
than  game  and  the  timber  that  can  be  grown  on 
wild  land.  Parliament,  however,  proposes  to  put  a 
check  on  the  consequent  depopulation  of  such  vast 
areas,  In  compliance  with  the  demands  of  organized 
labor.  Probably  It  will  put  extra  taxes  on  lands  set 
apart  as  game  preserves. 

( Continued  on  next  page.) 


One  of  the  Nicest  and  best  Tonics  and  anti-acids 
for  dyspeptics  is  Dr.  D.  Jayne's  Tonic  Vermifuge.— 
When  used  in  conjunction  with  the  Sanative  Pills,  It 
rarely  fails  to  be  effective;  while  its  moderate  price 
brings  it  within  the  reach  of  every  one.  Sold  by  all 
Druggists.— A  dv. 


DON’T  HAVE  SOUR  MILK. 


A  PERFECT  COOLER  USE  the 


A  PERFECT  GEM. 

Patented  Jan.  26,  1892. 


CHAMPION 
MILK  COOLER 

and  you  Need  Not. 

It  is  for  the  use  of 
the  farmer  imme- 
diatelv  after  milk¬ 
ing,  and  removes  all 
the  animal  heat  and 
odors  at  once. 

We  Guarantee  that 
milk  will  keep  from 
24  to  36  hours  longer 
by  Its  use. 

Easily  cleaned. 
Never  gets  out  of 
order.  Prices  ac¬ 
cording  to  size  of 
dairy,  #7  to  8$  10. 
Send  for  our  de¬ 
scriptive  Pamphlet. 
We  want  an  agent 
in  every  town,  and 
will  allow  a  liberal 
commission. 

Address 


Champion  311 1  k  Cooler  Co.,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


STAR  MILK 

AND 

CREAM  COOLER 

Made  of  Brass  and  Copper, 
without  end-plates.  Free  and 
open  corrugations.  No  cor¬ 
ners  to  clean.  Cools  within 
two  degrees  of  water  used. 
Best  Cooler  on  the  market. 

Send  for  circular. 

EVANS  &  HEELINGS, 
HADDONFIELD,  N.  J. 


OUR  HAY  CARRIERS 

are  the  best  suited  for  all  kinds  of  buildings.  Use 
any  Fork  or  Slings.  Sell  direct. 

FOWLER  &  FARRINGTON. 

Taughannock  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Unterbrink’s  Hay  Sling. 


Unlocks  underneath  the  bundle.  Warranted  for 
1,500  pounds.  Can  be  used  on  any  style  of  carrier. 
Price,  $8  per  pair;  cash  with  order. 

Full  instructions  with  every  sling.  Address 

UNTERBRINK  &  BRO.,  Ottawa,  O. 

Agents  Wanted. 


. I  _ _  regulate! 

the  stomach,  liver  and  Towels,  purl-  { 
fy  the  blood,  are  safe  and  effectual  14 
the  best  medicine  known  for  bilious-  * 
ness,  constipation,  dyspepsia,  foul* 
breath. headache, mental  depression,  * 
painful  digestion,  bad  complexion,* 
and  all  diseases  caused  by  failure  of  f 
the  stomach,  liver  or  oowels  to  ner-f 


the  stomach,  liver  or  oowels  to  per- 
Persons  given  to  over-  ? 

_  j  one  after  each  meal.  J 

Price,  *2  ;  sample,  15c.  "At  Druggists,  or  sent  by  mail.  T 
RIPANS  CHEMICAL  CO.,  10  Spruce  St.,  New  Ycrk  J 


form  their  proper  functions.  F 
eating  are  benefited  by  taking  1 


WOOD 

ASHES 


PURE  UNLEACHED. 

Order  direct  from  Canada. 
Write  for  free  pamphlet. 

V.  R.  LALOS.  Dunnville,  Ont. 


SCARLET  or  CRIMSON  GLOVER 

A  BOON  TO  AGRICULTURE. 

We  have  the  variety  that  is  tested  and  acclimated. 
We  offer  pedigree  seed,  crop  of  ’92  inspected  and 
guaranteed  in  sealed  bags.  For  the  Scarlet  Clover 
Bulletin,  No.  16,  of  the  Delaware  Agricultural  Ex¬ 
periment  Station,  circulars,  prices,  &e.,  address  the 
growers—  The  Delaware  Fruit  Exchange, 
SAM’L  H.  DERBY,  Sec’y,  Woodside,  Delaware. 


I-  D  Q  A  I  ET  RENT  OR  ON  SHARES. 
1  vJ  •»  O  «  L.  U  |  A  Dairy  Farm,  splendidly 
located,  well  stocked  and  equipped,  near  the  city. 
A  good  opportunity  to  secure  a  nice  business.  For 
particulars  address  P.  0.  Box  545,  Norfolk,  Va. 

XiV“AT>  Q  A  T  T?  — A  Fine  Farm,  of  250 
I  acres,  50  acres  timber. 

Brick  house,  9  rooms;  new  bank  barn.  Farm  well 
watered,  fenced  and  located.  A  bargain.  Price, 
$11,000.  J.  H.  BR1STOR,  Martinsburg,  West  Va. 


igents 

Wanted 


ELI  SWEARS! 

And  many  farmers  swear,  too, 
that  if  looking  for  a  Hay  Carrier  | 
Hay  Fork,  or  Hay  Sling,  that 
downs  them  all,  here  they  are. 
Catalogue  free.  Address 
OBORN  BROS.,  Box  L  MARION.  O. 


Take  an  Agency  for  my  Buttons  that 
K||  §  ^  go  on  without  needle  or  thread.  Sample 
^  package  and  terms  for  10c.  Other  Novel¬ 
ties.  H.  S.  HOUSTON,  Holyoke,  Hampden  Co.,  Mass. 


EATTY 


Pianos  $175,  Organs  $49.  Want  Ag’ts.  Cat’lg 
FREE.  Dan’I  fT  Beatty,  Wash’n,  N.  J. 
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Agricultural  News. — Continued. 

At  the  recent  sale  of  the  Ayrshire  herd  of  the  late 
Thomas  Brown  of  Montreal,  the  average  received  for 
bulls  was  $166;  cows,  $148;  heifers  and  calves,  $108,  or 
an  average  of  $141  for  bulls,  cows  and  heifers,  taking 
the  whole  herd  of  40  head. 

The  Yankton  College  in  South  Dakota,  is  the  first 
institution  for  higher  education  established  In  the 
Dakotas.  It  Is  now  10  years  old.  and  has  accumulated 
property  worth  $130,000,  but  in  maintaining  itself  and 
erecting  its  two  buildings,  it  has  incurred  $40,000  of 
debt.  D.  K.  Pearsons,  of  Chicago,  has  offered  to  build 
a  Science  Hall  costing  $50,000,  if  the  friends  of  the 
college  will  clear  off  its  debts  and  raise  $100,000  as  an 
endowment  fund.  To  accomplish  this  the  authori¬ 
ties  have  appealed  to  the  farmers  of  the  State  by 
means  of  pledges  scattered  through  the  State.  Each 
signer  says: 

In  order  to  enable  the  trustees  of  Yankton  College 
to  secure  the  conditional  gift  of  $50,000  from  Dr.  D. 
K.  Pearsons,  I  hereby  agree  to  put  in  during  the  com¬ 
ing  season - acres  of - for  Yankton  College. 

I  further  agree  to  sell  this  grain  as  soon  as  I  can 
conveniently  do  so,  and  to  pay  over  the  proceeds  to 
such  person  as  the  trustees  may  designate  to  receive 
the  same. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  a  generous  response  will  be  made, 
and  that  generous  crops  will  help  the  college  and  re¬ 
ward  its  benefactors. 


BEANS  AND  PEAS, 

Marrow,  choice,  1891 . 

Mediums,  choice,  1891 . 

Pea,  choice,  1891 . 

White  Kidney,  choice,  1891 . 

Red  Kidney,  choice,  1891 . 

Yellow  Eye,  choice,  1891...... . 

Black  Turtle  Soup,  choice,  1891 . 

Lima  beans,  California  (60)  lbs.) . 

Foreign  medium,  1891 . 

Green  peas,  1891,  bbls.,  per  bush . 

Green  peas,  1891,  bags,  per  bush . 

Green  peas,  Scotch,  1891.  bushel . 

BUTTER. 

STATE  AND  PENN. 

Creamery, Penn,  extra . . 

Half  firkin  tubs— 

Fresh  extras . 

Firsts  . 

Seconds  . 

Welsh  tubs— 

FYesh  extras . 

Firsts  . 

Seconds . 

WESTERN. 

Creamery— 

Elgin  extras . 

Other  Western  extras . 

Firsts . . 

Seconds . . 

Thirds . 

Imitation  creamery— 

Firsts . . 

Seconds  . 

Thirds . . . 

Dairy  firsts . 

Seconds  . 

Factory  fresh,  extra . 

Firsts  . 

Seconds  . 

Fourths  to  thirds . 

Rolls . 

OLD  BUTTER. 
STATE. 

Half  firkin  tubs  or  firkins  extra . 

Firsts  . 

Seconds  . 

Thirds . 


.2  10  @2  15 

.1  80  @ - 

.1  80  @1  85 
.2  25  @2  35 
.2  15  @2  25 
.1  65  @1  75 
.  —  @-  — 

.1  70  @1  75 

.-  —  @ - 

.1  37)4@1  10 
.1  32)4  @1  35 
.1  35  @1  37)4 


17  @- 
.16  @16)4 
.15  @15)4 

,16)4@— 
.16  @— 
.15  @15)4 


.17  @— 
.17  @— 
.15)4  @16 
.15  @— 
.14  @14)4 

.14  @— 
.12  @13 
11  @11)4 
13  @13)4 
.12  @12)4 
12)4@13 
.13  @— 
.ll)4@12 
.10  @11 
.-  @- 


14  @16 
.11  @13 
.10  @12 
.—  @— 


CHEESE. 

State  factory,  full  cream— 

Fine . 10)4@— 

Fair  to  prime .  9)4®  954 

Light  skims  choice . 8)4@  9)4 

Light  skims,  common  to  prime . 5  @  6 

8kims  choice . —  @ — 

Pennsylvania  skims .  1  @2)4 

F’RUITS— GREEN. 

Apples,  Spy,  per  bbl .  3  50@  4  50 

Baldwin,  State,  per  d.  h.  bbl .  2  00@  3  50 

Baldwin.  Up-R.,  per  d.  h.  bbl  .  3  00®  4  00 

Russet,  State,  per  d.  h.  bbl .  3  00@  3  50 

Russet,  Up-R.,  per  d.  h.  bbl .  2  50@  3  25 

Peaches,  F’la..  Peen-to,  per  case .  3  00®  4  50 

Fla.,  Peen-to,  per  half  case .  2  00@  2  50 

Strawberries,  Jersey,  fancy,  per  quart .  16®  — 

Jersey,  prime,  per  quart .  8@  10 

Jersey,  fair  to  good,  per  quart .  5@  .7 

Del.,  Seedling,  per  quart .  0@  10 

Md..  Seedling,  per  quart .  5@  8 

Md.,  Scarlet,  small,  per  quart .  4®  5 

EGGS. 

N.  Y.  State  and  Penn,  new  laid  per  doz . 15)4@ — 

Western  fresh  gathered  choice . 15 )4@ — 

Western  fresh  gathered,  fair  to  prime . 15  @— 

Southern  fresh  gathered . 14  @14)4 

Duck  Eggs . —  @— 

Goose  Eggs . —  @— 


FRUITS— DOMESTIC  DRIED 

Apples,  evaporated,  1891,  fancy . 

Evaporated,  1891,  choice . 

Evaporated,  1891,  prime . 

Evaporated,  1891,  common  to  fair . 

Southern  sliced,  1891,  fancy . 

Southern  sliced,  1891,  prime . 

Southern  sliced,  1891,  common  to  fair.. 

State  and  coarse  cut,  1891 . 

Southern  coarse  cut,  1891 . 

Chopped,  1891 . 

Cores  and  skins,  1891 . 

Peaches,  Del.,  peeled  fancy . 

N.  C.  peeled,  fancy . 

N.  C.  peeled,  choice . 

Southern  peeled,  common  to  prime... 

Raspberries,  1891,  evaporated . 

1891,  sun-dried . 

Blackberries,  1891,  per  lb . 

Huckleberries,  1891,  per  lb . 

Cherries,  1891 . 

Plums,  State . 

Apricots,  Cal.,  1891,  per  lb .  . 


6 '4®  6)4 
.  6  ©  - 
.  594@  6 
.  4  @  5)4 
.3  @3)4 
.3  ®m 
.3  @3)4 
.  3  @  394 
.  3  @  3)4 
.  194©  2 
.  1  @  1)4 
.15  @20 
.  9  @10 
.  -  @  - 
.  7  @  8)4 
.17  @18 
.16  @17 
.  2)4®  - 
.  9  @  9)4 
.  9  @11 
4  @  4)4 
.  8  @10 


GINSENG. 


Northern  and  Canada,  per  lb . $3  00® - 

Western  as  to  quality,  per  lb .  2  25@2  50 

Southern  as  to  quality .  2  00@2  25 


The  records  show  this  Threshing-machine  to  bo  the 
easiest  running  and  the  greatest  grain  saver  of  all. 
Requires  only  about  1 94  miles  travel  per  hour.  For  full 
description,  and  for  the  best  Straw-preserving  Rye- 
threshers,  Clover-hullers,  Fanning-mills,  Feed-mills,  Cir¬ 
cular-saw  Machines,  Land-rollers  and  Dog-powers,  send 
for  Fearless  Catalogue.  For  F’odder -cutters,  Car¬ 
riers  and  Drag-saw  Machines,  and  for  information  show¬ 
ing  “  Whv  Ensilage  Pays,”  send  for  Ensilage  Cata¬ 
logue.  Address,  ULNABD  HARDER.  CoblSkiU,  N.  Y. 


F’URS  AND  SKINS. 

N’n,  W’n 

South 'n  and 

No.  1  quality. 

and  East’n 

Southwest’n 

Black  Bear . 

- $20  00@35  00 

$10  00@28  00 

Cuhs  and  yearlings  — 

....  6  00@18  00 

5  00@13  00 

.  9  00@11  00 

6  00®  8  00 

.  6  00®  8  00 

6  00®  7  00 

Red  F'ox . 

.  1  50®  1  75 

1  25®  1  50 

Gray  F'ox . 

.  1  00®  1  25 

85®  1  10 

Lynx . 

....  4  00@  6  00 

-@  -  - 

Wild  Cat . 

.  60®  1  25 

— @  — 

Marten,  dark . 

.  2  00®  5  00 

—  - (§}  “ 

Marten,  pale . 

.  90®  1  25 

- @  —  - 

Skunk,  black . 

.  1  15®  1  30 

1  00®  1  15 

Skunk,  half-striped  — 

.  70@  80 

50@  65 

Skunk,  striped . 

.  30@  45 

20@  35 

Skunk,  white . 

.  10@  20 

10@  15 

Raccoon . 

.  60@  90 

45®  80 

Opossum . 

20@  40 

.  75@  2  50 

50®  1  00 

Muskrat,  spring . 

.  15@  18 

13®  18 

GRASS  SEED. 

pj 

.  U)4@  12)4 

Timothy . 

.1  40  @1  65 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 


Hay,  No.  1,  per  100  lbs . 85  @  90 

No.  2,  per  100  lbs . 80  @  — 

Shipping,  per  100  lbs . 70  @  75 

Clover,  mixed,  per  100  lbs . 70  @  75 

Clover,  per  100  lbs . 65  @  70 

Hay,  salt,  per  100  lbs . 50  @  — 

Straw,  Long  Rye,  per  100  lbs . 60  @  65 

Straw,  Short  Rye,  per  100  lbs . 50  @  — 

Straw,  Oat,  per  100  lbs . 45  @  50 

Straw.  Wheat,  per  100  lbs . 45  @  — 

HONEY. 

White  clover,  1  lb.  bxs.,  per  lb . 10  @12 

2  lb.  bxes.,  per  lb .  8  @10 

Poor,  per  lb . .....  6  @8 

Buckwheat,  1  lb.  bxs.,  per  lb .  8  @10 

Buckwheat,  2  lb.  bxs.,  per  lb .  6  @  8 

Extracted,  per  lb . 7)4@ — 

Flxtracted  Southern,  per  gallon . 60  @70 

HOPS. 

N.  Y.  State,  1891,  choice . 28  @29 

F'air  to  prime . 23  @27)4 

Common . 23  @25 

N.  Y.  State,  1890,  choice . 16  @20 

Good  to  prime . —  @ — 

Old  olds . 8  @12 

California,  1891  . 23  @28 

California,  1890 . 15  @20 

Pacific  Coast,  old  olds .  7  @12 


MEATS  AND  STOCK. 


Live  veal  calves,  prime,  per  lb .  594@  594 

F'air  to  good,  per  lb .  5)4@  5)4 

Common  to  medium,  per  lb .  4  @5 

Live  calves,  Western,  per  lb .  -  @  - 

Live  calves,  grassers,  per  lb .  -  @  - 

Calves,  dressed,  near-by,  choice .  7)4®  - 

Country  dressed,  prime .  7  @  - 

Country  dressed,  medium  to  good . 5)4@  6)4 

Country  dressed,  common .  4  @5 

Country  dressed,  small,  per  lb .  3  @4 

Spring  Lambs,  country  dressed,  each . . @ - 

Spring  Lambs,  alive,  each,  per  lb . 7  00@  9  00 

Lambs,  alive,  good  to  prime,  per  lb .  -  @  - 

Lambs,  alive,  fair  to  good,  per  lb .  -  @  - 

Sheep,  alive,  good  to  prime,  per  lb .  6  @6)4 

Sheep,  alive,  poor  to  fair,  per  lb. .'. .  5  @6 

Hogs,  upper  Jersey,  dressed,  light,  per  lb....  7)4®  8 

Lower  Jersey,  dressed,  light,  per  lb . 7)4®  8 

Country  dressed,  medium,  per  lb .  6)4®  7 

Country  dressed,  heavy .  6  @6)4 

POULTRY— DRESSED. 

Turkeys,  fancy  small . 15  @16 

Mixed  weights  dry  choice . 14  @15 

Young  toms  fair  to  choice . 14  @ — 

Old  toms . —  @ — 

Fair  to  good . —  @— 

Phila.  chick’s,  3)4  to  3)4  lbs  to  pair,  per  lb.... 27  @30 

Chick’s,  3  to  4  lbs.,  per  lb . 18  @20 

Chickens,  3  lbs  and  over,  per  lb . 20  @25 

L.  I.  chickens,  broilers  scalded,  per  lb . 18  @20 

Fowls,  Jersey . 13  @ — 

State  and  Pennsylvania . 13  @14 

Western . 13  @ — 

Western,  poor  to  fair . 11  @12 

Old  Roosters .  8@  9 

Spring  Ducks,  per  lb . 24  @25 


POULTRY— LIVE. 

Spring  chickens,  per  lb.,  large .  25  @  — 

Medium,  per  lb.,  large .  20  @  23 

Fowls,  Jersey,  State  and  Penn.,  per  lb. ..  13)4@ - 

Western,  per  lb .  13  @  — 

S’n  and  So’western,  per  pair .  13  @  13)4 

Roosters,  young,  per  lb . .  —  @  — 

Old,  per  lb .  7)4@ 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb .  10  @  12 

Ducks,  N.  Y.,  N.  J.  &  Pa.,  per  pair .  75  @  90 

Ducks,  Western,  per  pair .  65  @  80 

Southern,  per  pair .  60  @  — 

Geese,  Western,  per  pair . 1  00  @1  25 

S’n  and  Southwest’n,  per  pair . 100  @ — - 


POTATOES. 


Bermudas,  new . $4  00®  5  00 

Bermudas,  second  crop .  3  00@  3  50 

Florida,  new  .  2  50®  3  50 

Maine  Rose  and  Hebron,  per  180  lbs .  1  50@  1  75 

State  Rose,  per  180  lbs .  1  25®  1  50 

Hebron,  per  180  lbs .  1  25®  1  50 

Burbank,  per  180  lbs .  1  25®  1  50 

TALLOW. 

City  prime  ($2  for  hogsheads) .  494®  - 

Country  (packages  fresh) .  494®  494 

VEGETABLES. 

Asparagus,  Jersey,  per  dozen  bunches _ $1  25®  1  75 

S’n  prime,  per  dozen  bunches .  1  00®  1  15 

Culls,  per  dozen  bunches .  50®  75 

Cabbage,  N.  C.,  per  bbl.  crate .  75@  1  00 

Norfolk,  per  bbl .  75®  1  00 

Cucumbers,  Ch’n,  per  basket .  1  75@  2  00 

Ch’n,  per  crate .  1  50@  1  75 

Sav.,  per  crate .  1  25®  1  50 

F’la.  per  crate .  75®  1  25 

Green  peas,  Md.,  per  basket .  75®  1  00 

Md..  per  crate .  75@ - 

E’n  Shore,  per  basket .  60®  1  00 

Norfolk,  per  basket .  50®  75 

Norfolk,  per  crate .  40®  60 

Onions,  New  Orleans,  per  bbl .  2  25@  2  50 

N.  O.,  per  basket  .  1  12@  1  25 

Bermuda,  per  crate .  1  20®  1  25 

Egyptian,  per  112  lb  sack .  2  25© - 

Squash,  F’la.,  white,  per  crate .  50@  75 

Fla.,  yellow,  per  crate .  50@  75 

String  beans,  N.  C.,  wax,  per  bushel  crate.  1  75@  2  25 

N.  C.,  green,  per  half  barrel  crate .  2  00@  2  50 

N.  C.,  round,  per  one-third  crate .  1  50@ - 

N.  C.,  flat,  per  one-third  crate .  1  25® - - 

Ch'n,  wax,  per  basket .  2  00@  2  50 

Ch’n,  wax.  per  crate .  1  75@  2  00 

Ch’n,  green  per  basket  .  1  50®  1  75 

Ch’n,  green,  per  crate .  1  25@  1  50 

Sav.,  wax,  per  crate .  1  75®  2  25 

Sav.,  round,  per  crate . .  1  25®  1  50 

Tomatoes.  F’la.,  No.  1,  per  carrier  crate _  2  50®  3  50 

F'la.,  seconds,  per  carrier  crate .  1  75®  2  25 

F’la.,  choice,  per  bushel  crate .  2  00®  3  00 

Turnips,  Canada  Russia,  per  bbl .  65®  75 

GRAIN. 

Wheat . $0  90  @  98 

Rye .  81  @  82 

Barley .  —  @  — 

Corn .  52  @  53)4 

Oats .  . 35  @  40 

FEED. 

Bran,  40  lb . per  cwt.  $  75  @  80 

60  lb .  75  @  80 

Middlings,  80  lb .  75  @  — 

1001b .  85  @  90 

Sharps .  85  @  90 

Hominy  Chop .  80  @  85 

Oil  meal .  1  20  @1  25 

Cotton-seed  meal . 1  17  @1  20 

MILK. 


The  total  dally  supply  for  the  week  has  been  19,498 
cans  of  milk,  171  cans  of  condensed  milk  and  652  cans 
of  cream.  The  average  price  paid  for  surplus  milk 
has  been  $1.25  per  can.  The  exchange  price  to  pro¬ 
ducers  is  2  cents  net. 


The  Bay  State  Hammock,  “  Perfection,”  has  a  woven  body,  and  is  the  hand¬ 
somest  and  most  durable  of  any  that  we  have  examined.  It  does  not  pull  the 
buttons  from  the  clothing1,  and  is  still  open  enough  to  allow  the  air  to  pass  through 
and  keep  the  body  cool.  There  is  a  curved  spreader  at  one  end.  We  offer  the  No. 
4,  which  is  11  feet  long  ;  body  six  feet ;  and  36  inches  wide  ;  will  safely  hold  a  man 
of  300  pounds’  weight.  Price,  by  express,  $1.00.  With  a  subscription  to  The  R’  N.- 
Y.  from  receipt  to  January,  1893,  for  only  $1.50.  Given  as  a  premium  for  three 
new  trial  subscriptions  to  January,  1893,  accompanied  by  $2.25.  We  prepay  the 
charges  for  25  cents  additional. 

The  Hammock  Chair,  made  of  the  same  material  as  the  above,  suspending  ropes 
included.  Price  75  cents,  prepaid.  Given  to  any  old  subscriber  sending  one  new 
subscription  to  January,  1893,  and  $1.25. 


One  Year’s  Subscription,  $2.00 )  Together  for  only 

OO  OK 

One  Fine  Pocket  Knife,  $1.00  \ 


So  many  knives  are  called  for  by  subscribers  that  we  have  made  a  careful  search 
and  believe  that  we  have  found  as  good  a  farmer’s  knife  as  there  is  made.  It  is  so 
good  that  we  have  named  it  the  “Rural  New-Yorker  ”  knife  It  is  brass-lined, 
with  German  silver  bolster,  handle  buck-horn,  made  of  fine  razor  steel.  Price  of 
knife  alone,  prepaid,  $1.  With  one  year’s  subscription  to  The  Rural  New-Yorkf:r 
only  $2.25.  If  your  subscription  is  already  paid  for  1892,  the  paper  may  be  sent  to 
a  new  name.  Given  as  a  premium  for  three  new  subscriptions  from  receipt  to 
January,  1893,  and  $2.50. 

ACHROMATIC  TELESCOPE.  PRUNING  SHEARS. 


Few  things  are  more  interesting  or 
useful  in  both  leisure  and  busy  moments 
in  the  country  than  a  gootl  telescope,  or 
harder  to  find.  We 
believe  that  we  have 
in  this  a  thoroughly 
good  telescope  that 
we  can  offer  to  our 
subscribers  in  confi¬ 
dence  that  it  will  give 
satisfaction.  When 
extended  it  is  over  16 
inches,  and,  when 
closed,  6%  inches  in 
length.  On  a  clear 
day  you  can  distinctly  • 
see  time  on  a  tower 
three  miles  away. 
The  moons  of  J  upiter 
can  be  seen  with  it. 
The  telescope  tubes 
are  made  from  heavy 
polished  brass ;  the 
body  is  covered  with 
morocco,  making  a 
thoroughly  substan¬ 
tial  instrument.  It  is 
achromatic  ;  that  is, 
does  not  blur  the 
vision  by  a  confusion 
of  colors.  Retail 
price,  $4.50.  Price  to 
our  subscribers,  sent 
prepaid,  $3.  Or,  for  $3.50  we  will  send 
the  telescope  and  extend  your  own  sub¬ 
scription  for  one  year.  SPECIAL  offer  : 
Given  as  premium  to  any  old  subscriber 
who  will  send  us  three  new  subscriptions 
to  date  from  receipt  to  January,  1893, 
and  $4.  We  test  each  one  before  sending 
it  out.  The  user  must  remember  that 
the  tubes  should  be  pulled  out  full  length, 
and  the  adjustment  to  the  eye  made  only 
with  the  section  nearest  the  eye  piece, 
moving  it  out  and  in  as  necessary. 


Every  person  who  grows  fruit  wants  a 
pair  of  these  shears.  You  can  go  to  the 
store  and  pay  $1  for  a  pair,  or  you  can 
get  your  neighbor  to  take  The  Rural, 


and  thus  get  a  pair  for  nothing.  These 
shears  are,  like  The  Rural — “  all  right !” 
Price,  $1,  postpaid.  With  a  subscription 
for  balance  of  this  year,  only  $1.50. 


MILKING  TUBES. 

For  Sore  and  Obstructed  Teats  and  Hard  - 
Milking  Cows. 

Directions. — The  long,  rounded  end  of 
the  tube  is  inserted  in  the  orifice  of  teat, 
when  the  milk  will  flow  without  the  use 
of  the  hands.  Wet  the  tube  with  a  drop 
of  milk  or  water  before  using.  Remove 
tube  when  milk  ceases  to  flow.  For  the 
use  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  and  Special 
Cases  longer  sizes  are  made.  The  tubes 
are  made  of  Coin  Silver.  These  tubes 


have  been  extensively  used  by  veterinary 
surgeons,  practical  dairymen  and  breed¬ 
ers,  and  found  to  be  efficient  and  often¬ 
times  highly  valuable  in  preserving  the 
usefulness,  sometimes  even  the  lives  of 
valuable  cows. 

Price,  each,  50  cents ;  per  set  of  four, 
$2;  by  mail  postpaid.  We  give  it,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  year’s  subscription,  for  $2; 
or  the  set  of  four  with  subscription,  for 
$2.25.  If  your  own  subscription  is  paid 
for  1892,  you  can  sell  the  subscription  to 
a  neighbor. 
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Odds  and  Ends. 

Fighting  Horses. — As  is  well  known, 
many  horses  will  fight  with  great  skill 
and  courage  when  once  thoroughly  pro¬ 
voked.  The  writer  once  witnessed  a  fight 
between  a  mustang  and  a  bull  in  which 
the  latter  was  beaten.  We  have  authen¬ 
tic  records  of  a  Canadian  pony  that  at¬ 
tacked  and  killed  a  bear  that  had  sur¬ 
prised  its  master.  In  India  animal  fights 
are  in  great  favor  and  none  are  more  ex¬ 
citing  than  those  between  horses.  Mr. 
Rudyard  Kipling  has  this  to  say  about 
this  fighting: 

Presently  a  bay  Galloway  and  a  black 
pony  danced  out,  dragging  their  attend¬ 
ants  after  them,  at  the  end  of  a  long 
rope.  The  instant  they  were  let  go,  they 
ran  open-mouthed  at  each  other;  then 
turned  tail  to  tail  and  kicked  savagely 
for  five  minutes — the  black  suffering 
most.  Then  after  the  manner  of  horses 
all  the  world  over,  they  turned  round 
and  closed;  each  striking  with  his  fore 
feet  and  striving  to  fix  his  teeth  in  the 
other’s  crest.  They  squealed  shrilly  as 
they  boxed  and  finally  rose  on  end — a 
magnificent  sight — locked  in  each  other’s 
arms.  The  bay  loosening  his  hold  on 
the  black’s  poll,  made  a  snatch  at  the 
black’s  near  fore  leg,  which  was  at  once 
withdrawn.  Roth  then  dropped  to  the 
ground  together  and  kicked  and  bit  at 
close  quarters  till  the  bay  fled  with  the 
black  after  him  through  the  crowd. 
Buffaloes  fight  like  men,  and  rams  like 
fools;  but  horses  fight  like  demons  with 
keen  enjoyment  and  much  skill. 

Montana  Potatoes. —  There  are  no 
such  potatoes  in  the  world  as  are  grown 
in  Montana.  They  attain  prodigious  size, 
and  often  weigh  three,  four,  or  five 
pounds  apiece.  Eighteen  such  potatoes 
make  a  bushel.  To  the  taste  they  are 
like  a  new  vegetable.  The  larger  ones 
are  mealy,  but  the  smaller  ones  are  like 
sacks  of  meal ;  when  the  skin  is  broken 
the  meat  falls  out  like  flour.  It  must 
very  soon  become  the  pride  of  every 
steward  in  the  first-grade  hotels,  restau¬ 
rants  and  clubs  of  the  cities  here — and 
even  in  Europe — to  prepare  these  most 
delicious  vegetables  for  those  who  enjoy 
good  living — Harper’s  Magazine. 

We  have  tried  these  potatoes  Two 
years  ago  a  number  were  sent  to  New 
York  as  illustrations  of  Montana  possi¬ 
bilities.  They  were  very  large  and 
smooth,  but  not  of  best  quality  as  few 
very  large  potatoes  are  apt  to  be.  A 
Rural  Blush  Potato  grown  on  light  soil 
with  chemical  fertilizers  will,  for  quality, 
beat  any  big  Montana  tuber  that  ever 
grew ! 

Who’s  “Authority”  on  Ensilage. — 
There  are  still  lots  of  people  who  claim 
that  ensilage  is  “no  good.”  To  prove 
their  .  assertions  they  bring  statements 
and  figures  from  chemists  and  others 
who  have  analyzed  the  ensilage,  etc. 
The  answer  of  the  silo  man  is  that  the 
cows  like  the  ensilage,  and  if  they  are 
satisfied  he  doesn’t  care  a  cent  what  the 
professors  say.  Mr.  J.  S.  Woodward,  at 
the  institutes,  tells  this  story  to  illustrate 
this  point : 

Smith  owned  a  jackass,  and  kept  him 
in  his  stable.  One  morning  Brown  called 
at  Smith’s  house  and  asked  Smith  to  loan 
him  the  use  of  his  long-eared  quadruped. 
Smith  swore  that  he  had  just  lent  him  to 
Jerry  Simpson,  was  very  sorry,  because 
it  would  delight  him  more  than  to  eat  a 
Thanksgiving  turkey  to  be  able  to  ac¬ 
commodate  his  neighbor  Brown.  Just  as 
Brown  was  about  to  take  his  departure, 
Mr.  Jack  thrust  his  ears  through  the 
open  stable  window  and  brayed  a  “bray” 
that  would  have  knocked  out  Baalam’s 
balker  the  first  round.  “There,”  said 
Brown,  “  is  your  jackass,  now  ;  I  thought 
you  said  jrou  had  just  lent  him  to  Jerry 
Simpson.”  Smith  looked  over  his  shoul¬ 
der,  and,  seeing  the  ears  and  hearing  the 
bray,  said,  “  Well,  if  you  want  to  believe 
that  confounded  old  jackass  instead  of 
me,  you  and  I  are  through  with  busi¬ 
ness.”  Then  Brown  went  home. 

The  vegetarian  philosophy  wars  with 
the  plan  of  the  universe.  Man  was  made 
a  carnivorous  animal.  He  is  a  flesh- 
eater.  His  teeth  prove  it.  If  it  had  been 
intended  that  he  should  live  by  grass 
alone  he  would  have  no  more  upper 
teeth  than  the  herbivorous  cow. — The 
Breeder’s  Gazette. 

The  above  are  comments  by  the  paper 
named,  on  a  statement  made  by  Dr. 
Tanner,  who  announces  himself  a  vege¬ 
tarian.  Our  contemporary  may  be  all 
right  as  to  the  advisability  of  eating  ani¬ 


mal  food,  but  is  wrong  in  asserting  that 
man’s  teeth  prove  him  to  be  a  carnivor¬ 
ous  animal.  How  about  the  horse?  Why 
has  he  upper  teeth?  Certainly  not  for 
the  purpose  of  eating  meat. 

Naming  Animals. — It  is  a  good  thing 
to  have  a  name  for  every  animal  on  the 
farm.  The  children  generally  take  de¬ 
light  in  assigning  names  to  their  favor¬ 
ites.  Almost  every  animal  has  some  in¬ 
dividuality  that  earns  it  a  characteristic 
name.  On  farms  where  there  are  many 
animals,  it  is  often  difficult  to  find  names 
for  all.  It  is  not  a  bad  idea  to  interest 
the  children  in  their  studies  by  urging 
them  to  pick  out  historical  or  scientific 
names  for  their  pets.  The  writer  once  had 
the  naming  of  a  herd  of  over  100  calves 
and  yearlings.  He  gave  them  the  names 
of  Shakespearean  characters,  and  found 
it  an  excellent  way  to  fix  the  incidents 
of  Shakespeare’s  plays  firmly  in  mind. 
"Some  of  the  other  hired  men  would  per¬ 
sist  in  mixing  things  up,  as  “  See  that 
Hamlet ;  she's  doing  well !  ”  Sometimes 
some  very  good  hits  are  made  in  thus 
naming  animals  after  prominent  persons. 
The  London  Live  Stock  Journal  tells  this 
little  story : 

We  may  give  the  comment  of  a  York¬ 
shire  coachman — whose  mistress  deter¬ 
mined  to  call  a  pair  just  sent  from  the 
jobmaster,  “Moody  and  Sankey,”  “  ’Tain’t 
much  of  a  compliment,  ma’am,”  was  the 
rejoinder;  “one  horse  is  a  whistler  and 
t’other’s  a  roarer.” 

Many  children  name  the  pets  that  are 
dear  to  them  after  friends  that  they  love. 
We  think  this  is  a  beautiful  habit,  though 
sometimes  the  pretty  little  kitten  will 
grow  up  to  be  a  horrible  old  cat  and 
bring  shame  to  its  namesake. 

Ostrich  Farming. — Mr.  Edwin  Caw- 
ston,  of  Los  Angeles  County,  Cal.,  writes 
the  Rural  Press  about  his  little  ostrich 
farm.  He  has  20  acres  of  land  ;  eight  in 
fruit  trees,  between  which  he  grows 
sugar  beets  and  corn,  and  the  remainder 
in  Alfalfa.  He  has  49  birds  now  and  can 
grow  beets  and  Alfalfa  enough  to  feed 
100.  Eight  pairs  or  trios  are  kept  for 
breeding — each  set  in  a  pen  100  by  150 
feet.  The  balance,  except  those  under 
six  months,  run  together  in  a  field  of 
about  one  acre.  Four  pounds  of  Alfalfa 
hay,  cut  and  moistened,  is  the  daily 
ration  except  for  laying  birds  which  have 
one  pound  of  corn  each  in  addition. 
When  feeding  beets,  10  pounds  make  a 
daily  ration.  The  eggs  are  hatched  in 
incubators.  Mr.  Cawston  does  all  the 
work  himself.  When  the  birds  are  to  be 
plucked  they  are  driven  into  a  pen  3x6 
feet  and  a  hood  is  pulled  over  their  heads. 
The  chicks  are  plucked  at  six  months  of 
age  and  every  seven  months  thereafter. 
The  annual  product  from  a  full-grown 


LONG  MAY  IT  WAVE! 

Every  man  and  boy,  and  woman,  too, 
who  is  a  true  American,  loves  that  good 
old  flag  as  the  emblem  of  what  is  best  in 
government.  The  principles  for  which 
it  stands  can  not  be  too  early  instilled 
into  the  minds  and  hearts  of  newcomers 
on  the  field  of  action,  be  they  youths  of 
our  own  blood,  or  men  of  other  lands 
come  newly  to  these  shores.  That  flag 
should  ever  wave  in  sight  of  Americans. 

Every  School  House, 

Every  Town  Hall, 

Every  Grange  Hall 

should  have  its  flag-staff,  and  every  flag 
staff  should,  of  course,  bear  its  flag. 

BUT  a  flag  of  cheap  and  poor  stuff 
is  a  disgrace  to  the  flag  itself,  and  the 
regular  bunting  is  very  expensi  ?e.  What 
is  known  as  “  cotton  bunting  ”  makes  a 
flag  that  is  creditable  to  any  man  who 
owns  it,  and  which  cannot  be  distin¬ 
guished  from  the  expensive  bunting 
flags  except  on  close  examination.  The 
colors  are  guaranteed  absolutely  fast. 
We  will  furnish  these  flags,  not  mounted, 
to  our  subscribers  as  follows  : 

SIX  feet  long,  for  one  new  subscrip¬ 
tion  from  date  to  January,  1893,  and  $1.50; 
the  flag  alone  for  $1.25,  prepaid. 

SEVEN  feet  long,  for  one  new  sub¬ 
scription  from  date  to  January,  1893, 
and  $2.00.  Or  alone  for  $1.65  in  cash  ; 
prepaid. 

NINE  feet  long,  for  two  new  subscrip¬ 
tions  to  January,  1893,  and  $3.50.  Or 
for  sale  at  $2.75,  prepaid. 


DO  YOU  LIKE  ICE  CREAM  ? 

OF  COURSE  YOU  DO. 

Well,  then,  if  you  have  no  Ice-Cream 
Freezer,  or  a  poor  one,  read  this. 

Icecream  well  madejs  a  wholesome 
refreshment.  Almost  every  farmer  now 
adays  has  his  own  ice,  and  can  spare 
a  little  milk  and  cream  now  and  then 
In  fact  the  farmer 
who  does  not  pro¬ 
vide  ice  cream  for 
his  family  at  least 
once  a  week,  does 
not  live  up  to  his 
privileges.  We  have 
arranged  to  offer 
this  wonderfully 
effective,  yet  very 
low-priced  freezer. 

The  stirring  motion 
is  applied  by  means 
of  the  Keystone 
Whip  Beater,  which 
may  also  be  used  in 
whipping  cream, 
beating  eggs,  fruit, 
giving  many  recipes  for  ice  creams,  water 
ices,  and  many  new  dishes  for  the  table 
by  aid  of  the  freezer  and  the  beater  which 
accompanies  it.  Price,  $1.50.  Given  to 
any  present  subscriber  sending  two  new 
subscriptions  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  from  date 
to  January,  1893,  and  $2. 

A  CUP  OF  COFFEE 

/ rom  our  premium  coffee  pot  will  brighten 
the  good  wife  and  send  the  husband  to  the 
fields  in  a  cheerful  frame  of  mind. 

It  saves  40  per  cent  over  ordinary 
methods  of  coffee  making. 

It  is  no  more  trouble  than  the  ordinary 
coffee  pot  and  insures  delicious  coffee. 

It  allows  no 
aroma  or 
strength  t  o 
escape. 

It  filters  the 
coffee,  mak¬ 
ing  it  bright 
and  clear, 
and  allows 
no  sediment. 

It  keeps  the 
boiling  water 
in  contact 
with  the  cof- 
fee  grounds 
the  proper 
time  for  extracting  all  the  aroma  and 
strength  and  none  of  the  bitterness. 

The  coffee  pot  is  handsomely  nickel- 
plated  and  has  a  wooden  handle.  Price 
$1.20,  by  express.  This  is  the  two-quart 
size,  holding  three  to  seven  cups.  With  a 
yearly  subscription  to  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  $2.25;  with  a  subscription  from 
receipt  of  order  to  Dec.  31,  only  $1.50. 


3  YEARS’  SUBSCRIPTION  FREE.  O 

1.  e.  a  Three  Years’  Subscription  and  a  Serviceable  Fruit 
Drier  for  the  price  of  the  latter. 


ostrich — for  feathers  alone — is  $35.  One 
pair  of  ostriches  will  usually  give  eight 
fertile  eggs  in  a  year.  The  chicks  run 
on  an  Alfalfa  patch  and  thrive  nicely. 

How  Dust  Creeps  In. — Many  a  house¬ 
wife  has  wondered  how  it  is  possible  for 
dust  and  dirt  to  accumulate  in  her  close 
cupboards  and  in  bureau  drawers.  T. 
Pridgin  Teale  in  the  Popular  Science 
Monthly  gives  this  explanation  : 

When  the  air  around  us  becomes  con¬ 
densed — shrinks  into  a  smaller  volume — 
it  becomes  heavier,  puts  greater  pressure 
on  the  surface  of  the  mercury,  and  makes 
it  ascend  in  the  tube;  then  the  mercury 
is  said  to  rise.  When  the  air  expands — 
swells  into  a  larger  volume — it  becomes 
lighter,  the  pressure  on  the  mercury  is 
less,  the  mercury  sinks  in  the  tube,  and 
the  barometer  is  said  to  fall.  Therefore, 


The  U.  S.  Cook  Stove  Fruit  Drier  or  Evaporator. 


Thoroughly  Tested  and 
Approved. 

Latest,  Cheapest,  Best. 

A  Veritable  Little  Bread- 
Winner. 

Weight,  25  Pounds. 

Metal  Base. 

Can  be  used  on  any  kind 
of  Stove. 

Dimensions:  Base,  22x16 
inches;  Height,  26  inches. 


Eight  Galvanized  Wire- 
Cloth  Trays,  contain¬ 
ing  12  square  feet  of 
tray  surface. 

No  Extra  Fire. 

Always  ready  for  use,  and 
will  last  a  lifetime. 

Easily  and  quickly  set  on 
and  off  the  stove  as 
needed,  empty  or 
filled  with  fruit. 


Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you  that,  with  a  little  labor,  wasting  apples,  berries  and 


every  change  of  height  of  the  quicksilver 
which  we  observe  is  a  sign  and  measure 
of  a  change  in  the  volume  of  air  around 
us.  Further,  this  change  in  volume  tells 
no  less  upon  the  air  inside  our  cases  and 
cupboards.  When  the  barometer  falls, 
the  air  around  expands  into  a  larger 
volume,  and  the  air  inside  the  cupboard 
also  expands  and  forces  itself  out  at  every 
minute  crevice.  When  the  barometer 
rises  again,  the  air  inside  the  cupboard, 
as  well  as  outside,  condenses  and  shrinks, 
and  air  is  forced  back  into  the  cupboard 
to  equalize  the  pressure;  and,  along  with 
the  air,  in  goes  the  dust.  The  smaller 
the  crevice,  the  stronger  the  jet  of  air, 
the  farther  goes  the  dirt.  Witness  the 
dirt-tracks  so  often  seen  in  imperfectly 
framed  engravings  or  photographs. 


vegetables  can  be  quickly  evaporated,  and  are  then  worth,  pound  for  pound, 
flour,  sugar,  coffee,  butter,  rice,  oatmeal,  etc.,  or  go  far  towards  purchasing  clothes 
and  little  luxuries  and  necessaries  ? 

Recall  the  Waste  of  Fresh  Fruit  on  the  Farm  or  Town  Lot  for  Seasons  Past. 

This  wasted  fresh  fruit,  with  a  little  labor  added,  represents  just  about  one- 
tenth  as  many  pounds  or  bushels  of  evaporated  fruit.  No  other  business  than  farm¬ 
ing  now  allows  such  a  large  waste,  or  could  long  sustain  it.  The  drier’s  capacity 
is  ample  for  domestic  use.  Up  to  two  bushels  of  fresh  fruit  per  day. 

Price  of  the  Drier  alone,  $7.  Special  price  to  our 
subscribers,  $5  ;  or,  better  still,  together  with  a 
three  years’  subscription,  $7.  This  will  pay  your  own  subscription  for  three  years 
from  the  date  of  expiration  of  time  already  paid  for ;  new  subscriptions  may  be 
substituted  if  preferred. 
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Live  Stock  Matters 

FORKFULS  OF  FACTS. 

Be  very  wary  of  speed  in  the  dairy. 

How  the  horse  enjoys  a  bite  of  green 
grass  after  his  work  ! 

Our  driving  horse  has  at  least  three 
hours  on  grass  every  day.  Her  coat  and 
gait  are  both  better  for  it. 

In  Vera  Cruz,  Mexico,  buzzards  are 
protected  by  law,  a  fine  of  $25  being  the 
punishment  for  killing  or  injuring  one. 
They  are  the  city  scavengers  and  utilize 
garbage,  dead  animals,  etc. 

London  draymen  figure  the  cost  of 
keeping  a  horse  at  25  cents  per  wTeek  for 
each  “hand  high.”  They  consider  a  tall, 

*  rangy  ”  horse  a  harder  keeper  than  a 

blocky,”  short-legged  animal. 

Trotting  horses  are  gaining  favor  in 
England.  Naturally  Englishmen  would 
like  to  see  their  own  road  horses  beat 
the  Americans,  but  it  can’t  be  done,  be¬ 
cause  the  former  lift  their  feet  too  high 
while  the  latter  make  no  “false  motions.” 

The  last  bulletin  of  the  New  Jersey 
Station  has  some  excellent  advice  on  eco¬ 
nomical  horse  feeding.  It  is  not  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  to  feed  a  horse  on  oats 
or  corn.  Bran,  linseed  and  gluten  meal 
are  cheaper  and  just  as  good. 

Watch  for  the  horn  fly.  It  has  already 
appeared  in  the  South.  This  is  a  dark- 
gray  insect,  somewhat  smaller  than  the 
house  fly.  It  gathers  at  the  base  of  the 
horn,  along  the  back  or  at  the  root  of 
the  tail,  annoying  cattle  greatly.  To¬ 
bacco  dust  is  good,  sifted  in  the  hair  ;  so 
is  fish  oil  or  buhacli. 

Mrs.  Kate  M.  Busick,  a  well-known 
Jersey  breeder,  thinks  highly  of  “hay 
tea  ”  for  calves.  She  chops  Timothy  hay 
up  tine  and  pours  boiling  water  over  it. 
She  prefers  Timothy  to  clover,  she  says, 
“  because  there  are  more  muscle-forming 
elements  in  the  former.”  In  this  we  think 
she  is  mistaken,  though  there  rnay  be 
more  soluble  food  in  the  Timothy. 

Foot  Rot. — No  one  has  any  business 
to  get  this  trouble  in  his  flock.  When¬ 
ever  you  see  a  lame  sheep,  give  it  imme¬ 
diate  attention,  and  if  there  is  any  proud 
flesh,  remove it  with  a  sharp  knife,  and 
then  drop  in  a  few  drops  of  “  butter  of 
antimony,”  and,  in  a  few  seconds  put  in 
a  little  lard.  One  should  do  this  every 
few  days  until  all  the  proud  flesh  is 
destroyed.  t.  s.  cooper. 

Mr.  Frederick  Asuenden,  of  New 
Jersey,  is  on  his  way  to  this  country 
with  “12  of  probably  the  finest  Hack¬ 
neys  that  ever  left  England.”  There  is 
a  big  demand  for  good  Hackneys  and 
their  grades  in  this  country.  The  trouble 
is  that  some  people  aVe  breeding  old 
and  shapeless  mares  to  Hackney  stal¬ 
lions.  Thismeansonly  a  lot  of  “misfits.” 

The  father  of  Rudyard  Kipling,  who 
recently  gained  notoriety  by  calling  New 
York  city  “a  long,  narrow  pig  trough,” 
has  written  a  book  on  animals.  He  tells 
this  story  : 

A  Yorkshire  farmer  had  a  son  who 
meddled  with  a  new-born  calf,  and  got  a 
poke  from  the  mother  for  his  pains.  A 
lady  visitor,  on  the  side  of  strong  meas¬ 
ures — as  her  sex  are  wont  to  be — urged 
the  farmer  to  flog  the  cow.  But  the 
dalesman  replied,  “  Why,  no,  marm  ;  the 
cow  were  in  her  dooty.  We  must  all 
purtect  our  young.” 

A  Wheezing  Cow. — About  a  month 
ago  my  nine-year-old  cow  became  affected 
with  wheezing  in  breathing.  The  matter 
has  become  worse  until  respiration  is 
sometimes  checked  almost  to  the  point 
of  suffocation,  while  at  other  times  there 
is  almost  no  trouble.  Apart  from  this 
she  looks  well  and  eats  all  right. 

Ridgeville,  Ill.  carleton  gould. 

We  cannot  give  a  definite  diagnosis 
from  a  general  description  of  this  kind. 
Any  one  of  several  conditions  might  give 
rise  to  the  same  general  symptoms.  If 
there  is  no  local  swelling  or  enlargement, 
try  rubbing  the  whole  region  of  the 
throat  from  ear  to  ear  with  a  liniment 
of  equal  parts  of  sweet  oil  and  strong 
aqua  ammonia  well  shaken  together. 
Rub  the  liniment  well  in  every  other 


day  until  the  skin  becomes  blistered. 
Should  this  fail  to  blister  after  several 
applications,  add  one-fourth  part  of  oil  of 
turpentine.  If  this  treatment  fails  to 
give  any  relief,  have  the  animal  examined 
by  a  competent  veterinarian. 

Swelled  Jaw  in  Horse. — Last  Feb¬ 
ruary  a  swelling  appeared  on  my  horse’s 
neck  just  under  the  right  ear,  extending 
down  about  five  inches  just  back  of  the 
jaw-bone,  but  not  under  the  throat.  In 
a  few  days  it  broke  close  under  the  ear, 
emitting  clear  water  with  only  a  little 
matter  at  first;  afterwards  clear  water 
alone  came,  p-obably  five  quarts  a  day. 
After  about  two  weeks  the  sore  closed 
and  healed  up,  but  broke  out  again  about 
six  inches  below,  just  behind  the  jaw¬ 
bone,  running  the  same  watery  liquid. 
Now  it  is  healed  up  again,  but  is  swelling 
and  is  going  to  break  at  a  lower  point. 
The  horse  seems  to  be  in  good  health 
and  feeling  well  except  this  trouble. 

Cameron  Mills,  N.  Y.  james  e.  cole. 

The  swellings  are  due  to  inflammation 
and  suppuration  of  the  parotid,  salivary 
gland,  and  are  probably  caused  by  a 
bruise  or  other  injury  of  the  gland,  or 
by  an  obstruction  of  its  duct  (duct  of 
stenon)  which  opens  into  the  mouth. 
Poultice  the  swelling  to  favor  the  sup¬ 
puration,  and  when  it  has  pointed,  as  will 
be  shown  by  a  soft,  fluctuating  center, 
carefully  open  with  the  knife  or  lance. 
If  the  swelling  continues  hard  and  does 
not  show  indications  of  suppuration, 
paint  daily  with  the  compound  tincture 
of  iodine,  instead  of  poulticing.  Should 
the  trouble  continue,  have  the  horse  ex¬ 
amined  by  a  competent  veterinarian  to 
ascertain  the  exact  nature  of  the  diffi¬ 
culty,  and  be  careful  to  feed  mainly  on 
grass  or  other  green  food,  with  little  or 
no  grain.  dr.  f.  l.  kilborne. 

What  Sheep? — i.  Which  breed  of 
sheep  combines  to  the  greater  degree 
hardiness,  with  mutton  and  wool  produc¬ 
ing  qualities — Shropshires  or  Dorsets?  2. 
Is  there  any  other  breed  superior  to  these 
for  the  qualities  named?  h. 

Halifax  County,  Va. 

For  hardiness  combined  with  the  other 
qualities  we  say  Shropshires.  The  Dorsets 
are  not  as  hardy  as  the  Sbrops — they  are 
better  fitted  for  lamb  raising  under  sucli 
favorable  conditions  that  hardiness  need 
not  be  considered.  The  South  Downs 
are  better  “  rustlers  ”  and  easier  keepers 
than  either  of  these  breeds. 

Worms  in  a  Horse. — My  horses  are 
very  poor  in  flesh  and  I  cannot  make 
them  gain,  no  matter  how  much  I  feed 
them.  A  veterinary  surgeon  examined 
them  and  says  they  are  alive  with  worms. 
What  should  I  give  them?  subscriber. 

Assuming  that  the  case  is  correctly 
diagnosed,  the  following  is  the  treat¬ 
ment  recommended  by  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry  for  intestinal  worms. 
Remedies  are  much  more  efficacious  after 
a  fast.  After  at  least  one  day’s  fasting, 
give  twice  daily  for  three  or  four  days  a 
drench  composed  of  turpentine  one 
ounce,  linseed  oil  two  or  three  ounces, 
following  it  the  next  day  by  a  physic  of 
Barbadoes  aloes,  one  ounce.  Examina¬ 
tion  of  the  manure  will  probably  con¬ 
firm  or  disprove  the  correctness  of  the 
diagnosis,  as  horses  badly  infested  with 
them  void  more  or  less  almost  daily. 

The  West  Virginia  Station  is  doing 
good  work  in  collecting  information 
about  weeds.  Among  other  questions 
sent  out  was  one  about  weeds  as  fodder 
for  stock.  Seventy  farmers  replied  that 
the  common  ragweed  is  good  fodder  for 
sheep.  One  man  regularly  cuts  and 
stacks  ragweed  for  his  sheep  which,  at 
times,  prefer  it  to  hay.  So  far  as  nutri¬ 
ment  shown  by  analysis  goes,  ragweed 
is  worth  $8.25  per  ton,  when  Timothy 
hay  is  worth  $10,  but  nobody  would  think 
of  cultivating  the  weed.  The  fact  that 
sheep  like  it  is  a  good  thing,  because  it 
shows  us  one  means  of  killing  it  out.  We 
think  the  sheep  eat  the  ragweed  because 
of  a  bitter,  medicinal  principle  it  con¬ 
tains.  We  have  noticed  a  horse  while 
grazing  this  spring  take  an  occasional 
mouthful  of  dock,  plantain  and  dande¬ 
lion.  Nature  taught  the  animal  to  take 
her  medicine  that  way. 


Tobacco  for  Ticks. — Say  10  days  or 
two  weeks  after  shearing  ewes  that  have 
lambs  it  will  be  found  that  the  ticks  have 
all  gone  on  to  the  lambs  whose  fleeces  are 
longer.  Make  a  strong  tobacco  dip  by 
steeping  tobacco  stems,  or,  better  still, 
the  dust  and  refuse  from  cigar  shops,  and 
one  thorough  dipping  in  it  will  kill  all 
ticks  ;  but  if  any  should  be  left  it  would 
be  safer  to  dip  twice.  I  have  killed  all 
ticks  on  my  lambs  in  this  way  and  per¬ 
haps  any  first-class  dip,  like  Lawford’s, 
would  answer  the  same  purpose.  In  case 
no  lambs  are  with  the  tick-infested  sheep, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  dip  the  sheep  ; 
it  certainly  will  pay,  as  sheep  cannot 
thrive  with  ticks.  J.  h.  earll. 

Drugs  vs.  Common  Sense. 


LEVI  1’.  MORTON’S 

ELLERSLIE  GUERNSEYS 


Cows  give  <5,000  to  11,000  pounds  milk 
per  year  without  forcing-.  Milk  from  fresh 
cows,  4)^  to  7  per  cent.  fat. 

YOU  NEED  A  BULL  FROM  OUR  HERD. 

H.  M.  COTTRELL,  Supt..  Rliineelilf,  N.  Y 


n“"  .T"m.V  ..r  VETERINARY  SURGEONS. 

Lectures  will  begin  September  29,  1892.  For  circular 
address  SECRETARY,  332  East  27th  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 


In  a  recent  issue  of  a  Western  agricul¬ 
tural  paper,  I  found  the  following  re¬ 
quest  for  veterinary  advice  : 

We  have  a  grade  Jersey  cow  five  years  old.  Her 
body  has  been  gradually  bloating  for  three  weeks. 
She  gives  a  fair  mess  of  milk  and  appears  right  every 
other  way.  She  is  certainly  a  third  larger  than  she 
should  be.  She  does  not  calve  till  March.  Her  feed 
has  been  good  hay  once  a  day,  oat  straw  once,  and 
oat  meal  (three  pounds)  and  turnips  once. 

The  veterinary  surgeon  to  whom  the 
case  was  referred  answered  as  follows  : 

Chronic  tympanltla.  The  cause  of  the  bloating 
mentioned  Is  due  to  some  form  of  indigestion.  You 
will  have  to  be  cautious  in  feeding.  Stop  the  turnips 
until  after  calving  a  month.  Give  a  full  dose  of  Epsom 
salts— one  to  1  %  pound — two  ounces  of  the  best  ground 
ginger,  one  dram  of  pulverized  mix  vomica,  or  40 
drops  of  fluid  extract  Instead.  After  the  physic  give 
occasional  doses  of  an  ounce  of  soda.  Also  give  one 
full  tablespoonful  of  fluid  extract  of  golden  seal,  and 
two  ounces  of  tincture  of  ginger  in  six  ounces  ot 
water.  These  forms  of  medicates  are  to  be  given 
according  to  symptoms  and  not  ad  libitum,  or  even  in 
a  careless  manner.  Pour  three  pints  of  boiling  water 
over  the  salts  and  when  at  1(10  degrees  Fahrenheit, 
give  gradually  as  one  dose. 

“  Webster  defiaes  “  tympanitis”  as  an 
inflammation  of  the  lining  membrane 
of  the  middle  ear,  so  I  infer  that  the 
Doctor  intended  to  write  “tympanites,” 
which  would  be  the  proper  word,  mean¬ 
ing,  according  to  Webster,  a  flatulent  dis¬ 
tention  of  the  belly.  But  it  was  not 
*o  call  attention  to  this  little  error,  but 
to  tell  you  how  I  successfully  treated  a 
cow  which  was  affected  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner  as  the  case  described  above,  and  she 
had  been  fed  hay,  middlings  and  pump¬ 
kins.  I  shut  her  in  a  box  stall  and  took 
all  food  from  her  for  36  hours,  giving  her 
water  three  times  a  day.  I  then  gave 
her  a  small  feed  of  clover  hay  only  on 
the  second  day.  The  next  day,  I  gave 
her  two  small  feeds,  not  aggregating 
more  than  half  of  what  she  usually  ate, 
and  I  very  gradually  increased  this  ra¬ 
tion,  after  five  days  adding  a  little  grain. 
She  shrank  in  her  milk  a  good  deal,  but 
the  bloating  disappeared  and  in  two 
weeks’  time  she  was  as  well  as  ever;  in  a 
month,  she  was  giving  a  larger  mess  of 
milk  than  before.  The  lesson  I  would 
inculcate  is  to  go  slow  with  drugging  and 
use  a  little  more  common  sense  in  treat¬ 
ing  domestic  animals.  f.  e.  g. 


Ix  writing  to  advertisers  please  always  mention 
The  Rural. 


LINSEED  OIL  MEAL 

WE  THINK, 

And  upon  the  best  evidence,  that 

IN  THE  SPRING 

Our  Meal  should  be  fed  to 

Cattle,  Horses,  and  other  Domestic  Animals, 

quite  as  much  as  In  midwinter 
Please  write  us  for  quotations  and  other  particulars 

DETROIT  LINSEED  OIL  WORKS, 

DETROIT.  MICHIGAN. 


WATERING  DEVICE 


for  LIVE  STOCK  in  STA1ILKS.  Send  for  circu¬ 
lars  for  the  only  practical  and  economical  one  In  the 
market. 

C.  E.  BUCKLEY  *  CO.,  Dover  Plains.  N.  Y. 


Bimnani,  <*«•»«  wm, 

Jam;  Rad  u<  ralaad  Oklaa 

PIGS.  Jcraay,  Gsernaay  u< 
Uoliteiu  Cattle.  Thoroughbred 
Sheep.  Fancy  Poultry.  Banting 
end  Home  Doga.  Catalogue. 
auavUle.  Cheater  Co.,  Pa 


“  BLOOD.” 

“Morgan,”  Wilkes  and  Patchen 

Fillies  and  young  Stallions  supplied  from  the  above 
strains  of  blood  at  reasonable  prices.  Let  me  know 
what  you  want  In  the  Horse  line.  Canada-raised 
blood  Is  the  REST  In  the  WORLD. 

JAPS  1  JAPS!  JAPS! 

I  am  also  breeding  Pit  Games  of  the  most  “  fash¬ 
ionable  strains,”  for  the  “Japs”  and  their  crosses 
win  all  the  “  mains.”  Eggs,  $2  for  13. 

A.  F.  MILES,  Stanstead,  P.  Q.,  Canada. 


KING’S  SPAVIN  CURE 

Will  cure  all  cases  of  Spavin,  Sidebone,  Curbs, 
Splints,  Sweeney,  Poll  Evil.  Grease  Heels,  Capped 
Hock,  Strained  Tendons,  Epizootic  and  Distemper; 
old  sores,  and  all  bony  tumors.  Removes  all  bunches 
on  blemishes  without  leaving  any  scars.  Warranted 
to  cure  or  money  will  be  returned.  Price,  $2.  Ex¬ 
press  paid  by  us.  Write  for  book,  Diseases  of  the 
Feet,  Legs  and  Muscles,  sent  free.  Manufactured  by 
WM.  KING,  Lock  Box  2,  Blairstown,  N.  J. 


Alflflkl  Permanently  removed  by 
W*  !■  I  Ml  Wilson's  Rone  Spavin, 
■  ■  I  ■  Splint  or  Curb  Cure.  No 
blemish.  Send  for  circular.  NAYLOR  &  ROBBINS, 
107  Duane  Street.  New  York. 


BUFF  LEGHORNS,  Eggs,  $<  per  13;  $7  per  26, 
INDIAN  GAMES,  Eggs,  S3  per  13:  J5  per  20 
MAMMOTH  LIGHT  BRAHMAS,  Eggs,  $2  per 
13;  $3  per  20.  The  Best.  Free  Circular. 

J.  I.  &  C.  B.  COLEGUOVE,  Corry,  Pa. 


T^GGS  FOR  HATCHING.— $1  for  13. 

Fresh  from  business  birds— White  Wyandottes, 
It.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  It.  C.  &  H.  0.  B.  Leghorns  and  BIk. 
Mlnorcas.  Also  extra  choice  DUItOC-JEItSEY  PIGS 
from  State  Fair  Prize  Winners. 

H.  G.  HAVILAND,  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Feeding  Animals. 

This  Is  a  practical  work  of  500  pages,  by  Professor 
E.  W.  STEWART,  upon  the  science  of  feeding  In  all 
Its  details,  giving  practical  rations  for  all  farm  ani¬ 
mals.  Its  accuracy  Is  proved  by  Its  adoption  as  a  text 
book  In  nearly  all  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experi¬ 
ment  Stations  In  America.  It  will  pay  anybody  hav¬ 
ing  a  horse  or  a  cow,  or  who  feeds  a  few  pigs  or 
sheep  to  buy  and  study  It  carefully.  Price,  l#3.00. 
Address  THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 
Times  Building,  New  York. 


i  iic  DBM  ucuuu  rasienmcp 

Smith’s  8<eIf-Ad justing;  Swine  Stanchio* 
WTTbe  only  Practical  Swing  Stanchion  lnv*n' 
Thousands  In  use.  Illustrated  circular  free. 

F.  O.  Parsons  A  Co.,  Addison,  Stsnben  Va..  fl.  k 


HORSES  -  -  -  CATTLE. 

SMITHS  &  POWELL,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  offer  very 

superior  FRENCH  COACH,  STANDARD,  CLYDESDALE,  PERCHERON 
DRIVING  and  MATCHED  COACH  HORSES  (many  of  the  Prize  winners)  at 
very  reasonable  prices. 

Also  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  CATTLE,  from  the  handsomest  and  most  noted 
milk  and  butter  herd  in  the  world. 

RARE  BARGAINS  in  choice  show  animals,  and  cows  with  great  records. 

STATE  JUST  WHAT  YOU  WANT,  AND  SAVE  TIME. 
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WHERE  SHE  FOUND  ’EM. 

Little  Bo-Peep 
Has  lost  her  sheep, 

And  I  know  where  she'll  find  them  ; 

Down  In  the  shops— 

As  mutton  chops— 

With  a  porter-house  steak  behind  them. 

—Harper’s  Young  People. 

A  Thieving  Stokm. — “This  is  a  high¬ 
way  robbery,”  said  Morrison  Essex,  as 
the  heavy  rains  washed  the  road  away 
from  in  front  of  his  place. — Puck. 

“  What’s  your  son  Josiar  doin’  ?  ”  said 
a  neighbor  to  Farmer  Begosh.  “Wall,” 
was  the  reply,  “  he  thinks  he’s  diggin’ 
bait,  but  he’s  makin’  a  garden.” — Wash¬ 
ington  Star. 

Culprit:  “Yes,  sah,  I  tuck  de  chicken. 
I  was  gwine  ter  make  some  chicken-pie, 
and  I  tuck  de  cook  book  and  read  de  di- 
recshuns  and  hit  say,  ‘Take  one  chicken, 
or  borry  one  chicken.’  Hit  don’t  say 
whose  “chicken  ter  take,  so  I  jess  tuck  de 
fust  one  I  could  lay  han’s  on.  I  follered 
de  direcshuns  in  de  book,  sah.” — Judge. 

The  two  most  absent  minded  men  on 
record  are  the  fellow  who  thought  he 
had  left  his  watch  at  home  and  then  took 
it  out  to  see  if  he  had  time  to  go  back 
to  get  it,  and  the  man  who  put  on  his 
office  door  a  card  saying,  “  Out  ;  will 
be  back  soon,”  and  on  his  return  sat 
down  on  the  stair  step, to  wait  for  him¬ 
self.” — Little  Peddlington  Oheewitz. 


§idVjCfti0itt0. 

In  writing  to  advertisers  please  always  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


THE  BEST  ARTICLE 

IS  THE  CHEAPEST. 

BUHACH 

Is  the  Best,  Purest  and  Most  Effective  In¬ 
sect  Powder  upon  the  Market. 

DY  ITS  INTELLIGENT  USE  HOTELS, 

Restaurants,  Saloons,  Stores,  Offices,  as  well  as 
Field,  Orchard,  Garden  and  Conservatory  may 
be  kept  free  from  all  troublesome  insects  It  Is  now 
regarded  as  a  necessity  In  most  ___________ 

of  the  principal  hotels  In  the 
United  States  and  wherever  it  has  '  i 

been  Introduced  it  has  given  com- 
plete  satisfaction.  Owing  to  an  jfnn  ^ 

increased  production  of  Pyre- 
thrum  flowers,  from  which  this  fNSFCr EXTERMINATOR 
valuable  article  Is  made,  and  .  ~ 
their  improved  facilities  for  re- 
duclng  them  to  powder,  the  man- 
ufacturere  have  this  season  made  a  material  reduc¬ 
tion  in  their  prices.  To  protect  their  customers  each 
package  shows  the  trade-mark  of  the  sole  manufac¬ 
turers,  BUHACH  PRODUCING  AND  MEG.  CO., 
Stockton,  Cal. 

For  sale  by  all 

SEEDSMEN  AND  DRUGGISTS. 

Water,  Water  Everywhere 

And  not  a  lot  of  work. 


m 


Sardy  Water  Tower, 

FOR 

FLOWERS,  LAWNS  and  GARDENS 

Send  for  Circular  and  Price. 

SARDY  &  CO. 

141  Maiden  Lane,  -  -  NEW  YORK. 


THE  WEEDS  MUST  GO 


WEED  SLAYER.  AT 

Best  Hand-Cul-  jtf' 

tivator  known. 

Price,  $2.00 

— -y  ^  Express_^Paid, 

\  3,  Express  Paid,  $6. 

Except  Paclllc  States. 

Equal  to  five  hoes,  saves  two-thirds  flnger-weedlng 
In  onions,  etc.  Unequaled  for  strawberry-runners, 
cuts  seven  Inches  wide,  any  depth;  adjustable  in 

height;  light  and  strong.  _ 

READ.— Pays  for  Itself  every  day.— Rural  New- 
Yokkkr.  Lightest  and  best  we  know  of.— L.  B.  I  aft. 
H.  S.  Professor  Mich.  Agr.  College,  Lansing,  Mich. 
Excels  all  others  for  our  gravel  walks  and  driveways. 
_ BHOCKPORT  Cemetry  association.  Brockport, 
New  York. 

Sold  by  dealers— purchased  for  you  by  any  express 
agent,  or  forwarded  by  us  on  receipt  of  prices  as  above 
Pontiac  Novelty  Works,  Pontiac,  Mich. 

WT  A  to  rent  or  buy  10  acres  (more 

W  _cA.JN|  _L  Jli A-J  or  less)  f good  [land,  small 
house,  good  condition,  near  station,  within  30  miles  of 
New  York.  Write  particulars.  R.,  Box  672  New.  York, 


ROOFING 

Is  unequalled  for  house,  barn,  factory  or  out-build¬ 
ings,  and  costs  half  the  price  of  shingles,  tin  or  iron. 
It  Is  ready  for  use  and  easily  applied  by  any  one. 

FOR  SHED  OR  HENHOUSE 

On  steep  or  flat  surface.  Excellent  roof,  complete 
$2.00  Per  100  square  feet.  $2.00 
Send  stamp  for  sample  and  state  size  of  roof. 
Ind.  Paint  &  Roofing  Co..  42  W.  Broadway.  New  York 

*  POT-GROWN 

g  Strawberry  Plants 

5  that  will  bear  full  crop 
fruit  next  season.  Cel¬ 
ls  ery,  Cabbage  and  Caull- 
<*,  flower  plants.  Descrip- 
•  tlve,  Illustrated  Summer 
List,  with  colored  plate, 
free.  Address 

ED  DAT  T.  J.  DWYER, 

■  T*m  KUb.  Cornwall,  N.  Y. 


THE  LESSON  OF  THE  FLOODS 


applied  to  this  fence  question  Is  this:  Every  owner  of 
low  land  subject  to  overflow  should  lose  no  time  in 
fencing  it  with  Colled  Spring  Fence.  This  will  lead 
to  ltB  adoption  everywhere,  but  we  have  become 
reconciled  to  that. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  PENCE  CO., 
Adrian,  Mich. 


Sold  direct  to  the  public  at 
less  than  wholesalo  price. 
Sent  on  15days’  trial.  Cata¬ 
logue  with  full  information 
of  our  installment  terms  sent 


MANURE  SPREADERS 

Address  KEMP  &  BURPEE  M  FG.  CO., 

Bole  Manufacturers,  Kox  1J5H,  S V RA(TKK,  N.  Y. 


1  r [Mi  ~  =— 

Address,  BEETHOVEN  ORGAN  CO.,  Washington,  N.  J. 


OXFORD  BASKET  WORKS, 

Oxford,  Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y., 
MANUFACTURES  THE  BEST 
Berry  Crates,  Peach,  Grape  and  Berry 
Baskets.  Illustrated  Catalogue  free. 


SCAB 


simple,  sure,  absolutely  TllVIflfl  PDCCHI 
NON  -  POISONOUS  cure.  II1TIVIU  ■  UltCOUL 
(“  the  Cold-Water  Dip.”)  Mixes  Instantly  with  cold  water. 
Used  and  recommended  by  leading  breeders  and  veteri¬ 
narians.  Sample,  by  mall,  50  cents.  For  sale  by  all 
reliable  dealers.  LAWFORD  BROTHERS,  Baltimore,  Md.. 
Sole  Agents  for  the  United  States. 


BINDERS 


MOWERS 

TWINE 


1891  SALES 


137.665 


MACHINES 


”  A  BOOK 

FOR  FARMERS 


AND  TWENTY-SIX  imillion:  POUNDS  OF  TWINE 

getacopv  “QRASS,  GRAIN  &  CAIN” 

DEERING  AGENTS  Wm.DEERING  &  CO. 

EVERYWHERE  Chicago,  U.  S.  A 


ELLIOT’S  PARCHMENT  BUTTER  PAPER.  CDCC 

Tp  dairymen  or  others  who  will  use  it,  we  will  send  half  a  ream,  8x11,  free,  If  they  will  ■  ■  ™  ■■■  ■■  ■ 

forward  30  cents  to  pay  postage.  Why  not  try  the  Best  Butter  Wrapper  ?  mmmmmmmmmmmmmmm 

A.  «.  ELLIOT  *  GO..  Paper  Manifaetimi.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


AGENTS 
WANTED \ 

Send  for 

Circular 

and 

PriceList 


DDCCniC  jjk  UNIVERSAL  WEEDER  &  CULTIVATOR 

U  1 1  L  L  U  O  ^^^W^Endorsed  and  used  by  the  best  Farmers  throughout  the  country. 


UQug “  The  Weeder  has  come  to  stay;  “  A  second  year's  trial  convinces 
My'  no  doubt  about  that.”  me  more  than  ever  of  its^vaHie."^ 

91n7777Tir77r-VHpapSBV  "  '  can  not  see  bow  any  progress-  “  It  fullv  supersedes  the  hoe,  doing 

rvc  farmer  can  do  without  one.”  better  work  aud  ten  times  as  fast.'^ 

“  The  Weeder  keeps  the  land  clean  and  mellow,  and  is  j  ust^what^have 

THE  UNIVERSAL  WEEDER  CO.,  North  Weare,  N.  H. 
Agent* :  THE  QEO.  L.  8QTTIER  MFO.  CO..  New  York.  N.  Y.;  JOHN  FOSTER,  Rochester.  N.  Y- 


ALL  SPRING  CROPS  are  Increased 

in  QUANTITY  and  QUALITY  by  the  use  of  our 

.  FERTILIZERS  ✓ 

A  full  line  BONE  SUPERPHOSPHATES  for  all  crops  and  soils.  After  using 
one  of  these  brands  for  your  General  Spring  Crops,  do  not  fail  to  use 
our  POTATO  FERTILIZER  on  your  POTATOES.  Address 

THE  CLEVELAND  DRYER  CO., 


Offices — 13,  14  and  15  Wick  Block, 


CLEVELAND,  OHIO, 


CATALOGUE 

TREE. 


Good 
Better 
v  Best 


BUGGY 


>  $55 00 

o  $65  00 
-$7500 


BUY  of  the  Manufacturer.  SAVE  Middleman's  profit  and  Traveling 
man's  expenses.  Bugsies, Phaetons,  Surreys,  Wagons, and  Carts. 
We  are  the  only  manufacturers  willing  to  ship  you  any  vehicle  In 
Catalogue  to  be  paid  for  If,  upon  arrival,  It  is  found  as  represented. 

PIONEER  BUGGY  CO.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

tU  Vehicles  warranted.  Capacity  100  finished  vehicles  dally. 


TOWER’S 

IMPROVED 


la  the  only 

Absolutely 

Water  Proof  Coat !  • 

Guaranteed  i  ___ 

KIOT  t0  p*e,<  Break  or  Stick.  1 49*4 1 
PI  v-/  I  to  Leak  at  the  Seams.  | 

ffbtreare  two  vr»y«  r»m  eaa  Ull  the  gennlai 
Sicker  1  the  FUh  Brand  trade  mark  and  a  Soft  Wool, 
«•  Collar.  Bold  everywhere,  or  lent  free  for  price. 

A.  J.  TOWER,  rianufr.  Boston,  Mas*. 

Our  fthleld  Brand  U  better  than  any  water, 
u*  oof  coat  mada  exeeet  the  Visa  Bun. 


8AM’L  B.  WOODS,  LEWIS  D.  AYLETT 

Mnvor  City  of  Charlottes-  Formerly  Treasurer 

vlll*.  Va.  Commissioner  Georgia  Pacific  R.R. 

(^Virginia.  VIRGINIA, 
ALBEMARLE  COUNTY. 

The  great  fruit,  grain  and  stock  raising  section  of 
the  State.  Winters  mild  and  short.  Scenery  beautiful. 
Health  fine.  Near  the  great  markets.  Educational 
advantages  unsurpassed. 

Land  Good  1  Prices  Cheap  I  Taxes  Low! 
Farms  and  City  property  for  sale.  Write  to 

WOODS  A  AYLETT,  Charlottesville,  Va. 


CLAREMONT  Land  Association,  gnrrVcT.v’a. 

Offers  600  choice  farms;  3,000  handsome  town 
lots  on  James  River,  with  terms  to  suit  purchasers 
Free  circular. 

^FRENCH  GOAGHERS  AND 
OP^wap|PerchBron  Horses. 

Prizes  at  four  leading 
\J  hb™*  Yawli  American  Fairs. 

JkT  B  ®  mff  Write  for  Catalogue. 

w.  akin, 

bare  nl r'"  Scipio.  N.  Y. 


IA/PI  I  SUPPLIES.^™:1. 

t^_lng,  Wlnd&Steam  Uach’y.  Encyclopedia  2Bo. 
■  ■  •■“■“TheAmerican  WelIVVorks,  Aurora,  III. 
IJ-13S. Canal  St., CHICAGO, ILL.  I  -  .  „ 

&UI  Stswkt.  DAT. t. as  TEXAS,  f  "««*•«- 


OUR  MANUAL  Canada  Hardwood  Unleached 

SENT  ML  ■■  UJ® 

Aon  EL d 

Our  long  experience  enables  us  to  select  the  best 
In  the  market. 

THK  FOREST  CITY  WOOD  ASH  CO., 
London,  Ont.,  Canada. 

Address  all  letters  from  United  States  to  SOUTH 
SUDBURY,  MASS. 
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Fat  Milk  ! 

An  Unfair  Law  Makes  Thin  Producers  and  Fat 
Dealers. 

How  the  Scheme  Works. 

Our  cartoon  tells  in  eloquent,  language  the  story  of 
an  evil  which  seems  hard  to  suppress.  On  the  one 
hand,  we  see  the  milk  producer,  who  sells  his  milk  to 
the  Exchange  creamery,  holding  aloft  in  his  hand  a 
tube  from  the  Babcock  tester,  which  shows  his  milk 
to  contain  4%  per  cent  of  butter  fats.  The  sleek,  big- 
bellied  Exchange  buyer  looks  on  the  .record  with 
smiling  face,  seeing  in  it  a  handsome  margin  of  profit 
for  himself,  in  addition  to  the  legitimate  margin  of 


see  it  shows  the  necessary  three  per  cent  of  butter  fats. 
What  would  you  have,  madam  ?  Are  you  greater  than 
the  law  ?  Do  you  presume  to  find  fault  with  milk 
which  the  statutes  of  this  great  commonwealth  declare 
to  be  pure,  and  up  to  all  legal  requirements?” 

With  a  severely  indignant  look  on  his  face  he  walks 
oft',  until  he  rounds  the  corner,  when  the  frown  melts 
into  a  smile  and  he  hugs  himself  complacently  as  he  re¬ 
flects  upon  the  beauties  of  the  law.  The  woman  is 
silenced,  but  not  convinced.  She  has  seen  milk  upon 
which  the  cream  would  be  thick  and  rich,  but  it  is 
never  so  with  the  milk  she  buys,  and  she  sighs  for  the 
days  when  better  was  so  easily  attained. 

Sec  how  easily  this  game  is  worked  by  unscrupulous 


to  which  any  water  or  other  substance  has  been  ad¬ 
ded,  is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor.  This  is  right — is  as 
it  should  be.  On  the  other  hand,  the  man  who  sells 
milk  may  mix  skimmed  milk  or  water  with  his  pure 
milk  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  and  yet  if  it  shows,  on 
analysis,  12  per  cent  of  solids,  of  which  three  are  fat, 
the  milk  is  pure  in  the  eyes  of  the  law  and  he  goes 
free.  This  law  must  be  changed  at  the  next  session 
of  the  legislature.  Whether  the  standard  is  to  be 
changed  or  not,  is  a  matter  for  careful  deliberation, 
but  the  clause  making  it  a  misdemeanor  for  the  farmer 
to  add  water  or  skimmed  milk,  or  to  remove  cream 
from  his  product,  must  be  made  to  apply  to  the  dealer 
also.  Under  the  present  one-sided  law  many  thou- 


HOW  THE  DEALER  GROWS  FAT  AT  THE  EXPENSE  OF  THE  PRODUCER  AND  CONSUMER.  Fig.  179. 

Dealer  to  Farmer:  “  Don’t  want  your  milk  unions  it  tests  4 %  per  cent  of  fat.  I  can’t  sell  sklm-mllk  !  ”  Dealer  to  Consumer:  “  My  milk  tests  three  per  cent  of  fat.  That's  legal  milk  anti  the  best  out !  ” 

sands  of  quarts  of  skimmed  milk  are  daily  sold  in  this 
city  for  pure  milk,  being  skillfully  blended  with  the 
genuine  article,  and  there  is  no  law  to  stop  it,  so  long 
as  the  swindlers  keep  within  the  mark. 

We  must  have  better  milk — not  cheaper.  We  be¬ 
lieve  the  time  is  rapidly  approaching  when  every  quart 
of  milk  will  be  sold  on  the  Babcock  test — when  every 
can  which  comes  to  the  city  will  bear  on  it  a  certificate, 
duly  verified,  certifying  to  the  percentage  of  fats  and 
that  the  price  will  hinge  on  this  certificate.  Such  a 
method  is  practical.  It  would  remedy  great  abuses. 
The  markets  under  the  present  unwise  methods,  offer 
small  inducements  to  the  producer  to  furnish  better 
milk.  The  herd  of  his  neighbor,  scrubs  all,  give  milk 
that  shows  barely  three  per  cent  of  fat,  while  his  herd 
of  Jerseys  or  Guernseys  or  Ayrshires,  turn  out  a  flow 


the  business.  Turning  to  the  other  side,  we  see  the 
dissatisfied  look  on  the  face  of  the  mother  who  buys 
the  milk  in  New  York.  She  holds  it  up  to  the  light 
and  calls  the  attention  of  the  same  big  milkman,  to 
the  fact  that  the  milk  is  very  thin,  that  it  is  cerulean 
in  hue — very  much  attenuated.  She  has  lived  in  the 
country  and  knows  what  good  milk  is.  The  honest 
cows  rarely  turn  out  so  unsatisfactory  a  product  as 
this  upon  which  she  gazes  with  such  an  uncertain 
look.  But  the  wily  dealer  is  equal  to  the  emergency. 
He  has  a  great  respect  for  the  law.  Naturally  he 
should  have,  for  he  has  on  one  or  two  occasions  felt 
its  ire  and  been  mulcted  in  heavy  fines. 

“  The  law,  madam,”  he  says,  “  puts  three  percent 
of  butter  fat  as  the  standard,  below  which  milk  must 
not  go.  Look  at  this  Babcock  test  tube,  madam.  You 


milk  buyers,  whose  market  is  in  the  Metropolitan  dis¬ 
trict.  Thirty  quarts  of  pure  milk,  with  four  per  cent 
of  butter  fat  and  10  quarts  of  skimmed  milk  will 
show  by  the  test  of  mathematics  or  the  chemist,  three 
per  cent  of  butter  fat — enough  to  make  the  milk  pure 
in  this  State,  under  the  statute. 


30  quarts. 
10  quarts. 

40 

1 


4  per  cent  fat. 
0 


120 

00 

120 
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The  fine  hand  of  the  scheming  milk  dealer  is  seen 
in  the  laws  regulating  this  milk  traffic.  They  are 
made  to  bear  rigorously  on  the  farmer  while  they  let 
up  on  the  dealer.  The  law  provides  that  any  farmer 
who  sells  to  a  butter  or  cheese  factory  milk  from 
which  any  portion  of  the  cream  has  been  removed,  or 


a  thriving  community,  with  trade  and  agriculture 
rather  curiously  blended. 

In  the  outer  edge  of  the  old  village  is  the  cheese  fac 
tory  of  Lawrence  <fc  Durland.  The  main  building  is 
165  x  70  feet  and  there  are  numerous  ells  beside.  It 
was  established  in  1862,  commencing  in  a  small  way, 
but  the  business  has  grown  until  it  now  consumes 
an  average  of  9,000  quarts  of  milk  every  day  in  the 
year.  The  bulk  of  this  milk  is  delivered  at  the  fac¬ 
tory,  but  there  is  a  receiving  station  near  Goshen, 
where  a  considerable  quantity  of  milk  is  received  and 
forwarded  to  the  central  plant.  Originally,  only 
Neufchatel  cheese  was  made  and  that  is  still  the  main 
business.  Mr.  Lawrence,  the  practical  man  of  the 
firm,  wanted  a  fine  rich  cheese  and  about  1874  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  making  what  is  known  as  “  cream  cheese  ” — 
a  cheese  made  entirely  of  cream.  Old  cheese  makers 
had  insisted  that  this  was  not  practicable — that  a 
large  part  of  the  butter  fats  would  be  lost  in  the 
whey,  but  Mr.  Lawrence  was  of  a  contrary 
opinion  and  finally  succeeded  in  producing  his 
cream  cheese— a  cheese  which  has  since  achieved 
a  national  reputation  and  which  is  a  most  deli¬ 
cious  article  of  food.  It  is  put  up  in  blocks  or 
cakes,  about  4 34  inches  long,  3  wide  and  134 
thick,  wrapped  first  in  manilla  paper  and  then 
in  tinfoil. 

In  1885,  he  added  the  manufacture  of  Brie  and 
isigny  to  his  business.  No  other  cheeses  are 
made,  except  on  occasions  when  his  patrons  flood 
him  with  milk,  he  runs  his  surplus  through  the 
separator,  sells  the  cream  or  makes  it  into  butter 
and  makes  a  skim  cheese  of  the  skim-milk.  This, 
however,  is  only  an  incident  in  his  business — not 
a  prominent  feature. 

The  plant  is  the  most  complete  we  have  ever 
seen.  No  money  has  been  spared  to  furnish  it 
with  the  best  appliances  for  the  various  phases 
of  this  somewhat  complicated  craft.  Notable 
among  these  is  the  refrigerating  apparatus,  by 
means  of  which  they  can  absolutely  control  the 
temperature  of  their  cooling  and  refrigerating 
rooms,  or  manufacture  ice.  This  alone  cost  about 
$6,000.  They  use  a  Danish-Weston  separator, 
have  the  most  improved  churns  and  butter-work¬ 
ers,  which  are  only  occasionally  used  and  every 
requisite  for  making  the  various  kinds  of 
cheese.  The  whey  is  carried  by  a  pipe  line, 
forced  by  a  pump  over  a  rise  of  ground  to  a  pen 
some  200  yards  distant,  where  it  is  fed  to  swine — 
far  enough  away  to  avoid  all  taint.  They  do  not 
consider  the  pork  business  specially  profitable, 
but  they  must  have  the  whey  eaten  up — they 
could  not  dispose  of  it  in  any  other  way  without 
polluting  the  streams. 

A  complete  water  system  extends  through  the 
building,  giving  ample  protection  in  case  of 
fire.  Two  large  boilers  furnish  steam,  one  only 
being  used  at  a  time,  the  other  being  ready  in 
case  of  any  accident  occurring  or  repairs  being 
needed. 

The  material  for  the  boxes  in  which  they  ship 
their  cheese  is  prepared  at  Long  Eddy,  N.  Y., 
and  shipped  to  them  in  bulk,  cut  to  the  sizes  ne¬ 
cessary,  so  that  it  is  speedily  and  cheaply  put  in 
shape.  Their  goods  go  to  all  the  leading  cities 
this  side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  in  fact,  go  to 
California,  but  goods  for  these  extreme  western 
points  are  ordered  through  their  Chicago  agency, 
in  order  to  save  time. 

They  buy  their  milk  of  the  producers,  paying 
on  the  15th  of  each  month  for  the  previous  month’s 
production.  The  price  is  based  on  the  New  York 
Exchange  price,  being  a  half  cent  or  a  quarter 
cent  off  as  the  market  will  permit,  and  occasion¬ 
ally  the  full  city  price  is  paid. 

They  make  two  or  three  grades  of  Neufchatel, 
their  best  being  what  is  known  as  the  “Cow  ’ 
brand,  which  is  known  all  over  the  country. 
It  is  largely  consumed  in  this  city,  as  well  as  iu 
numerous  other  sections.  The  demand  for  their 
other  goods  is  not  so  great  as  for  Neufchatel,  and  it  is 
in  this  particular  line  that  the  firm  have  made  their 
greatest  success.  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  confident  that  their 
business  is  destined  to  become  very  much  larger  in  the 
near  future,  as  the  taste  for  their  goods  grows.  We  are 
just  beginning  to  properly  appreciate  these  delicacies 
and  the  consumption  is  sure  to  largely  increase.  They 
deserve  well  of  the  people  of  the  milk-producing  reg  ons 
What  the  condition  of  the  New  York  milk  market 
would  be  were  the  9,000  quarts  which  they  daily  con¬ 
sume  thrown  on  it,  would  be  hard  to  tell.  We  hope 
to  see  the  day  and  that  ere  long,  when  they  will 
double  their  capacity  as  well  as  their  profits. 

We  hope  at  an  early  date  to  give  our  readers  a  some¬ 
what  detailed  account  of  the  processes  employed  in 
making  Neufchatel  cheese  in  this  establishment,  which 
should  be  interesting  reading.  Labor  is  a  large  factor 
in  the  process  and  the  rapidity  and  skill  shown  by  the 
operatives  seem  marvelous  to  the  untrained  eye. 


each  day  in  the  year  from  its  milk  traffic.  Two  trains 
are  required  for  the  business.  It  costs  it  considerably 
less  than  $500  per  day  to  run  them,  pay  for  wear  and 
tear,  etc.,  leaving  more  than  a  thousand  dollars  per 
day  net  profit  from  this  business  alone.  The  com¬ 
pany  should  at  once  begin  the  equipment  of  its  road 
with  good  refrigerator  cars  and  see  that  every  can  of 
milk  when  it  enters  the  cars,  is  in  a  temperature  that 
will  not  in  any  way  damage  it.  The  cars  in  which  the 
milk  comes  are  simply  box  cars,  the  material  of  which 
is  heated  through  in  the  sun  and  they  are  about  as 
unfit  vehicles  for  the  business  as  could  be  devised. 
The  road  owes  a  better  state  of  things  to  its  milk  ship¬ 
pers.  The  milk  business  has  been  the  salvation  of  the 
road — has  been  the  one  factor  which  has  kept  it  from 
a  state  of  perpetual  bankruptcy.  Let  the  concern  do 
its  duty  by  the  milk  shippers  and  all  will  be  well. 


that  averages  from  334  to  434  of  fat- 
at  the  same  price,  both  are  legal. 
This  must  be  improved  upon. 


Advantages  of  Producing  Fat  Milk. 

The  combined  wisdom  of  the  legislators  of  the  State 
of  New  York  have  settled  that  milk  which  contains  12 
per  cent  of  solids  shall  be  legally  pure,  provided  that 
of  these  12  parts,  three  at  least  shall  be  butter  fats. 
It  is  possible  that  a  higher  legal  standard  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  might  be  unwise;  but  the  time  is  coming,  and 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  thinks  it  not  very  far  dis¬ 
tant,  whan  such  a  standard  will  no  longer  be  accept¬ 
able.  Beyond  all  question,  there  are  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  cows  whose  milk  will  not  more  than 
comfortably  stand  the  test  for  the  official  standard, 
and  to  change  the  law,  decreeing  such  milk  unlawful, 
might  and  doubtless  would  work  hardship.  But 
there  is  a  better  way  out,  and  it  is  gradually 
growing  into  favor,  as  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
has  before  noted,  and  as  the  following  brief 
sketch  of  a  successful  business  indicates  : 

Mr.  Lewis  B.  Halsey  has  been  in  the  milk 
business  for  many  years.  His  principal  place  of 
business  is  at  955  Sixth  avenue,  corner  of  54th 
Street,  with  branches  on  Amsterdam,  Columbus, 

Park  and  Madison  avenues,  and  at  Seabi  ight  and 
West  End  in  New  Jersey.  This  large  business 
is  the  logical  outgrowth  of  honest,  earnest 
efforts  to  improve  the  standard  of  the  goods 
sold.  Mr.  Halsey,  as  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
has  frequently  urged  upon  dealers,  has  bent  his 
efforts  to  sell  better,  not  cheaper  milk,  and  the 
success  which  has  attended  his  efforts  is  seen  in 
the  growth  of  his  business  from  a  very  small 
beginning  to  its  present  magnitude. 

Mr.  Halsey  has  a  creamery,  or  milk  receiving- 
station  at  Hobart,  Delaware  County,  N.  Y., 
where  he  buys  250  cans  or  10,000  quarts  of  milk 
daily.  But  it  is  not  simply  “legal”  milk.  He 
has  no  use  in  his  trade  for  that  sort.  He  wants 
no  milk  that  will  not  show  four  per  cent  of  butter 
fat  by  the  Babcock  test,  and  all  the  milk  he  buys 
is  thus  tested.  He  pays  a  better  price  than  other 
creamery  men  pay,  giving  the  full  Exchange 
price  without  deduction,  and,  in  addition,  he  fur¬ 
nishes  his  patrons  with  cans  free  of  cost.  If 
milk  is  better  than  the  four  per  cent  standard, 
he  pays  an  additional  rate — based  on  what  the 
surplus  fat  would  sell  for  made  into  bulter.  Me 
deducts  four  cents  per  pound  for  the  making  of 
such  butter,  and  pays  the  balance  to  the  producer. 

Here  is  an  incentive  to  produce  good  milk — not 
simply  quantity,  regardless  of  quality.  There 
is  a  double  inducement — first,  in  the  half  cent 
per  quart  he  pays  more  than  other  dealers  pay, 
and,  secondly,  in  the  premium  for  milk  running 
above  the  four-per-cent  standard.  It  is  safe  to 
say  that  Mr.  Halsey’s  patrons  at  both  ends  of  the 
line  will  stick  to  him  like  wax,  and  The  Rural 
predicts  that  others  will  be,  ere  long,  forced 
to  follow  his  example. 

At  the  various  depots  alluded  to  above,  Mr. 
Halsey  sells,  in  addition  to  milk  and  cream, 
butter,  eggs,  canned  goods,  etc.,  and  next  fall 
he  will  add  a  full  line  of  hog  products,  from  pork 
of  his  own  growing — pork  fed  on  whey  and  skim- 
milk,  with  range  and  grass,  and  finished  off  with 
wheat  middlings,  etc.,  no  corn  entering  into 
their  dietary.  He  has  now  a  large  number  of 
pigs  on  this  bill  of  fare,  and  hopes  to  swell  the 
number  to  more  than  a  thousand  ere  the  summer 
is  over.  He  is  sound  on  the  pork  question  as  well 
as  on  milk,  and  The  Rural  New-Yolker  pro¬ 
poses  to  keep  an  eye  on  his  experiment  and  tell 
its  readers  more  about  it,  when  “  killing  time  ” 
comes.  It  is  safe  to  assume  that  there  will  be  no 
cholera  in  this  herd  of  swine  if  he  keeps  the 
“  inoculator  ”  away.  Range  and  grass,  with  shade 
and  pure  water,  are  the  prophylactics  that 
swine  men  must  rely  on.  Pork  grown  and  fed 
thus  becomes  a  wholesome  food,  quite  different  from 
the  greasy,  scrofulous  article  produced  by  hogs  whose 
exclusive  diet  is  corn. 


Head  op  two-year-old  Grade  Jersey  Heifer.  Fig.  180. 

Showing  the  effect  of  using  chemical  dlshorner  In  preventing 
the  growth  of  the  left  born, 


Skull  of  Another  Grade  Jersey  Heifer.  Fig.  181. 

Showing  as  a  result  of  the  app’ieatlou  of  chemicals,  that  the  horn  anti  the  base  of 
the  skull  which  supports  it,  have  failed  to  develop. 


The  Lehigh  Valley  Railway  is  working  quietly  but 
industriously  at  building  up  a  business  in  shipping 
milk.  One  creamery  has  recently  been  erected  on  its 
route.  Its  milk  comes  from  points  between  Waverly 
on  the  Erie  and  Jersey  City.  It  is  delivered  in  the 
outskirts  of  Jersey  City — somewhat  of  an  inconven¬ 
ience — but  its  freight  rate  is  only  28  cents,  four  cents 
less  than  the  other  lines  charge. 


Better  Cars  Wanted  on  the  Erie. 

The  following  brief  note  explains  itself  and  furnishes 
the  text  for  a  further  admonition  : 

Editors  Rural  New-Yorker: 

Thanks  for  the  gentle  hint  you  gave  the  Erie  Rail¬ 
way  as  to  their  treatment  of  the  milk  shippers  along 
their  line.  I  ship  my  milk  from  Goshen  and  it  must 
leave  the  farm  about  6  o’clock  p.  m.  From  that  time 
until  it  reaches  my  dealer,  say  about  2  o’clock  a.  m., 
it  is  exposed  to  a  temperature  (through  June,  July  and 
August)  that  is  simply  torrid,  and  once  in  a  while, 
despite  my  best  efforts,  it  sours.  The  Erie  can  afford 
to  give  us  refrigerator  cars  and  ice,  and  the  company 
should  do  it.  *  *  * 

Our  correspondent  is  quite  right.  The  Erie  Rail¬ 
way  brings  into  market  nearly  5,000  cans  of  milk 
daily — in  round  numbers  the  company  receives  $1,500 


3,285,000  Quarts  Kept  Away  from  New  York. 

Give  us  More  Good  Cheese. 

The  village  of  Chester — old  Chester,  in  Orange  Co.  T 
N.  Y. — had  a  narrow  escape  from  the  atrophy  which 
has  seized  so  many  old-time  rural  places,  when  left  to 
one  side  by  the  railways.  When  the  Erie  Railway 
went  through  that  section,  it  left  the  pleasant  old  vil¬ 
lage  about  a  mile  away,  but  it  has  put  out  its  runners 
and  taken  root  along  the  interval,  until  the  station 
and  the  old  hamlet  have  grown  together  and  it  is  now 
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Killing  the  Young  Horn. 

The  result  of  the  great  battle  over  the  merits  and 
demerits  of  dishorning  cattle  has  been  to  prove  that 
horns  are  of  no  value  to  live  stock  and  that  the  best 
time  to  attack  them  is  while  they  are  small — to  “  nip 
them  in  the  bud,”  so  to  speak.  This  is  much  easier, 
cheaper  and  better  than  to  saw  them  off  after  they  are 
full-grown.  There  is  therefore  but  little  demand  now 
for  saws,  while  trade  in  the  various  fluids  for  killing 
the  horn  is  very  brisk. 

Mr.  L.  H.  Adams,  of  the  Wisconsin  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion,  has  made  some  interesting  experiments  with 
these  horn-killing  fluids.  The  pictures  shown  at  Figs. 
180  and  181,  are  taken  from  his  report.  He  says  that 
credit  for  preparing  the  first  compound  for  killing  the 
horns  belongs  to  John  March,  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Adams  used  March’s  compound  and  also  the  “  Mulley 
Maker,”  sold  by  Lewis  &  Bennett,  Bloomington,  Wis. 
The  following  notes  are  taken  from  Mr.  Adams’s 
report : 

“  It  was  found  in  a  majority  of  instances  that  the 
best  results  were  reached  when  the  compound  was  ap¬ 
plied  as  soon  as  it  was  possible  to  locate  the  little  horn 
button  on  the  calf’s  head,  which  can  be  usually  done 
when  it  is  but  three  or  four  days  old.  From  our  ex¬ 
perience  it  would  seem  that  the  dishorning  compound 
should  be  fresh  and  the  contents  of  the  bottle  well 
mixed  before  it  is  used  ;  otherwise  only  partial  success 
may  be  reached.  The  hair  should  be  clipped  from 
about  the  embryo  horn  with  scissors,  and  the  chemical 
applied  with  the  rubber  cork  wet  with  the  fluid  and 
rubbed  hard  over  the  button  until  the  application  has 
penetrated  the  horn  germ.  When  the  germ  has  be¬ 
come  soft,  having  an  inflamed  appearance,  sufficient 
material  has  been  applied.  Care  should  be  taken  that 
no  fluid  runs  down  the  calf’s  head,  for  the  material  is 
very  caustic. 

In  our  tests,  in  several  instances,  the  fluid  was  ap¬ 
plied  to  but  one  horn  button,  the  other  being  left  un¬ 
treated.  The  effect  usually  was  to  entirely  stop  the 
growth  of  one  horn,  while  the  other  grew  naturally. 
Fig.  180,  is  a  picture  of  a  grade  Jersey  heifer  two- 
years-old,  showing  that  the  left  horn,  to  which  the 
compound  was  applied,  never  developed.  Fig.  181, 
shows  the  right  horn  (with  the  shell  removed)  natur¬ 
ally  developed,  while  the  left  side  of  the  head  to  which 
the  chemical  was  applied  has  not  only  failed  to  develop 
the  horn,  but  even  the  heavy  base  which  grows  out 
from  the  skull  to  support  it.  This  failure  to  develop 
not  only  the  horn  but  its  natural  support,  raises  the 
query  whether  a  hornless  race  of  cattle  could  not  be 
developed  by  using  the  dishorning  compound  for  a 
number  of  generations. 

In  advertisements  of  chemical  fluids  it  is  often 
claimed  that  the  application  is  painless,  but  our  ob¬ 
servations  do  not  coincide  with  any  such  statement. 
The  application  of  a  fluid  powerful  enough  to  destroy 
so  large  a  surface  as  the  button  on  the  calf’s  head 
must  produce  a  great  deal  of  pain,  and  the  calves 
show  this  by  nervous  movements  of  the  head  and  at¬ 
tempting  to  rub  the  irritated  spot.  From  our  experi¬ 
ence  in  applying  the  liquid  and  also  in  cutting  out  the 
horns  with  instruments,  we  believe  that  when  used 
the  fluid  should  be  applied  to  calves  as  young  as  pos¬ 
sible,  since  the  older  the  calf  the  more  it  seems  to  suf¬ 
fer  when  the  horns  are  removed.” 

The  First  “Run”  of  that  Beef 
Factory. 

How  the  Steers  Paid. — The  R.  N.-Y.  of  January 
2,  page  2,  under  the  caption  “A  Kansas  Beef  Factory,” 
gave  some  account  of  my  cattle-feeding,  then  under 
way  here  in  Wyandotte  County,  Kans.  The  “factory” 
was  closed  down  for  the  summer  on  April  4.  Perhaps 
some  of  The  Rural’s  readers  may  be  interested  in 
the  outcome  of  its  first  year’s  business. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  136  steers,  averaging  1,027 
pounds,  were  chained  to  their  mangers  on  October  21. 
They  were  sold  January  11  after  they  had  been  fed 
for  80  days.  The  average  gain  was  224  pounds.  The 
average  cost,  delivered  at  the  factory,  was  $2.95  per 
cwt.;  the  average  selling  price,  freight  and  other  ex¬ 
penses  paid,  was  $3.80  per  cwt.;  cost  of  feed  apd 
feeding,  including  labor,  coal,  oil,  salt  and  wear  of 
machinery,  $1,995.63 ;  cost  of  the  added  weight  per 
cwt.,  $6.54.  Loss  on  each  100  pounds  of  added 
weight,  $2.74.  Gain  in  price  on  original  weight,  85 
cents  per  cwt.  Profit,  $277.87.  Nothing  is  here 
counted  out  for  interest  or  insurance,  and  nothing  is 
credited  for  manure,  over  400  loads  of  actual  droppings. 

A  Trial  of  Heifers. — On  January  30  I  finished 
getting  in  90  heifers — the  estimated  number  required 
to  finish  up  the  ensilage  on  hand.  They  were  fed  en¬ 
silage,  corn-and-cob  meal,  oil  meal  and  bran.  They 
were  sold  March  28  and  April  4  after  an  average  feed¬ 
ing  of  68  days.  Average  weight,  when  bought^flj^ 
pounds  ;  when  sold,  883  pounds.  Average  gain,  141 
pounds.  Price  paid  delivered  at  “  factory  ”  $2. 30  per 
cwt.;  selling  price  at  “  factory  ”  $3.08  per  cwt.;  cost 
of  each  100  pounds  of  gain,  $5.48.  Profit  on  the  deal, 
$177.08.  I  should  say  that  the  heifers  were  subject  to 
some  losses  that  are  fully  figured  against  them  ;  but 
which  materially  cut  down  the  profits  on  them.  One 
was  choked  to  death  by  the  chain  ;  several  had  calves 
and  were  sold  at  a  discount.  Notwithstanding  these 
drawbacks  they  made  a  better  percentage  of  gain  and 
of  profit  than  the  steers. 

With  feed  at  a  much  higher  figure  than  common 


with  us,  viz.,  40  cents  per  bushel  for  corn,  and  with 
fat  cattle  (heavy  steers)  actually  bringing  lower  prices 
in  our  market  (Kansas  City)  when  I  sold  in  January 
than  when  I  bought  in  October,  and  still  lower  when 
I  sold  on  April  4,  I  feel  that  my  beef  factory  with 
$454.91  and  over  600  loads  of  manure  standing  to  its 
credit,  has  been  fully  justified.  Nearly  aDy  other 
year,  my  commission  men  tell  me,  other  things  being 
as  they  have  been,  it  would  have  made  me  “good 
money.  ” 

Young  Cattle  Best. — In  his  kindly  notice  of  my 
operations  in  The  R.  N.-Y.,  page  99,  Mr.  J.  S.  Wood¬ 
ward  encouraged  me  to  buy  younger  cattle.  My 
little  experience  inclines  me  to  think  he  is  right, 
although  the  advice  is  entirely  opposed,  in  the  main, 
to  the  practice  of  our  Western  feeders.  With  them,  if 
I  have  caught  their  idea  correctly,  the  main  consider¬ 
ation  is  that  when  they  buy  “  top  ”  feeders  they  sell 
“top ’’beeves,  and  get  one  or  two  cents  more  per 
pound  for  what  they  put  on  than  lower  grades  would 
make.  As  it  seems  to  me,  however,  the  money  is 
made,  if  made  at  all,  on  the  added  price  for  the  orig¬ 
inal  weight,  instead  of  on  the  added  weight.  On  the 
added  weight,  considered  by  itself,  there  is  bound  to 
be  a  loss  ;  whether  it  is  a  cent  or  two  per  pound  more 
or  less  is  not  the  turning  point.  But  if  the  feeder, 
whatever  his  quality,  can  be  worked  over  into 
“  butcher  stuff  ”  inside  of  90  days,  and  sold  at  an  ad¬ 
vance  of  “  around  a  cent”  a  pound  there  is  something 
to  be  made. 

Difference  in  Manure. — Mr.  Woodward’s  assur¬ 
ance  that  the  superior  quality  of  manure  from  a  ration 
containing  a  large  percentage  of  oil  cake  and  bran 
will  make  itself  manifest  in  the  crop,  is  already,  in  a 
measure,  fulfilled.  I  have  applied  it  at  the  rate  of 


A  Typical  Hackney  Mark.  Fig.  182. 


about  20  loads  to  the  acre  to  potato  ground  and  plowed 
it  in.  The  tubers  may  tell  a  different  story  from  that 
told  by  the  tops  ;  but  the  latter,  on  the  manured  por¬ 
tion,  are  so  much  larger  and  brighter  colored  that  it 
does  not  seem  possible  that  all  are  the  same  variety, 
planted  the  same  day.  I  am  a  little  surprised  at  the 
promptness  with  which  this  difference  appeared — be¬ 
fore  the  plants  were  fairly  out  of  the  ground — as  I 
have  used  barnyard  manure  on  potatoes  with  no  per¬ 
ceptible  effect  whatever. 

Better  Than  Chemicals. — If  I  am  correct,  a  chemist 
would  find  somewhat  over  five  times  as  much  nitrogen, 
phosphoric  acid  and  potash  in  the  20  loads  (tons)  of 
these  droppings  put  on  each  acre  as  in  a  ton  of  any 
manufactured  potato  manure.  If  the  potatoes  can 
also  find  and  appropriate  these  elements  of  fertility, 
even  as  well  as  they  do  in  case  of  a  much  smaller 
total  supplied  by  chemicals,  I  shall  be  ahead  of  the 
“chemical  farmer”  by  the  difference  between  the 
labor,  cost  of  hauling  and  spreading  my  manure  and 
the  purchase  price  and  expense  of  applying  his.  The 
cost,  with  me,  was  $2.50  per  acre,  counting  only  the 
wages  of  the  man  ;  the  horses  would  otherwise  have 
been  idle  (in  winter  time)  and  are  not  charged  for  in 
the  account.  One  ton  of  potato  manure  will  cost  $40  ; 
freight  and  expense  of  applying,  say  $5 — total,  $45. 
Half  a  ton  to  the  acre  is  recommended  for  potatoes, 
costing,  $22.50 — a  saving  for  me  of  $20  per  acre.  T  have 
used  both  the  Mapes  and  Stockbridge  potato  manures 
at  the  rate  of  1,500  pounds  per  acre,  with  no  apparent 
effect  on  the  vines  and  no  effect,  by  careful  measure¬ 
ment,  on  the  yield.  But  now  with  my  factory  refuse 
I  have  a  great  show  on  the  plants,  at  least,  at  a  trifling 
cost ;  if,  at  digging  time,  the  tubers  confirm  the 
testimony  of  the  tops,  the  “beef  factory”  has  come 
to  Stay.  EDWIN  TAYLOR. 

R.  N.-Y. — Supposing  that  manure  to  be  a  little  above 
the  average  cattle  manure  in  quality  and  that  it  is  ap¬ 
plied  in  a  fresh  state,  20  tons  will  contain  the  follow¬ 
ing,  as  compared  with  one  ton  of  a  complete  potato 
manure,  figured  in  pounds 


Nitrogen,  Phos.  acid,  Potash, 

•  Stable  Manure .  140  04  100 

Chemicals........  ......  ««  160  m 


We  have  given  the  highest  valuation  for  cattle  man¬ 
ure — where  plenty  of  straw  is  used  to  absorb  the 
urine.  We  find,  on  referring  to  Mr.  Taylor’s  former 
article,  that  he  uses  no  bedding,  in  which  case  the 
figures  given  above  for  the  stable  manure  must  be  re¬ 
duced  at  least  30  per  cent.  In  any  event  it  is  mighty 
cheap  manure.  The  addition  of  ground  bone  or 
“  floats”  to  it  would  be  of  great  value. 

Horses  that  will  Sell. 

At  Fig.  182  is  shown  a  picture  of  the  class  of  horses 
that  the  present  market  calls  for.  This  Hackney  mare 
has  won  many  prizes  at  English  shows.  She  is  in  the 
fashion — city  people  want  these  chunky,  high-stepping 
horses,  and  are  ready  to  pay  well  for  them.  Some 
excellent  Hackneys  have  been  brought  from  England, 
and  more  are  coming.  These  horses  cannot  compare 
in  speed  with  our  American  trotters — they  are  not 
“built  that  way.”  They  lift  their  feet  too  high  to 
make  the  best  speed,  but  this  very  high  stepping  is 
what  gives  them  a  peculiar  value,  and  the  trait  is  well 
worth  cultivating  as  is  done  in  England  by  driving  the 
colts  in  deep  straw  so  as  to  make  them  “  pick  up  their 
feet,”  or  even  by  making  them  wear  great  glasses  that 
deceive  them  as  to  the  distance  from  the  ground. 
Farmers  and  others  who  have  smart,  “  chunky  ”  mares 
of  good  color  and  spirit,  will  do  well  to  breed  them  to 
first-class  Hackney  stallions. 

Is  It  Easy  to  Hatch  Chickens  ? 

EXPERIENCE  DOESN’T  SAY  SO. 

is  it  ignorance  or  incubators?  Real  averages  ;  is  Persian 
powder  death  ?  What  is  there  in  thunder?  The  hens 
ahead;  we  want  your  averages  ? 

Hatching  no  Scft  Job. — A  contributor  to  The  R. 
N.-Y.  says,  “  Now  that  it  is  easy  to  hatch  chickens  in 
an  incubator  or  with  hens,  if  we  could  grow  them  suc¬ 
cessfully  with  a  brooder,  it  would  be  ‘smooth  sailing.’  ” 
To  get  the  chickens  hatched  is  easy,  is  it  ?  There  are 
seven  incubators  at  work  near  me,  varying  from  the 
newest  make,  with  all  the  latest  devices,  to  the  cheap 
home-made  liot-water  box.  Their  capacity  is  from  200 
to  600  eggs.  The  first  time  the  big  machine  was  tried 
12  chickens  were  hatched.  The  eggs  cost  $15.  The 
only  reason  for  the  failure  I  heard  was  that  the 
incubator  was  too  near  the  cellar  door,  and  a 
current  of  cold  air  struck  it  when  the  door  was  opened. 
One  machine  cost  $30  brand  new  and  a  new  man  took 
charge  of  it.  The  eggs  cost  $10.  It  was  put  in  the 
kitchen.  “  Little  boys  jarred  it,”  said  the  owner  after¬ 
wards,  “  the  floor  sprung  when  anyone  walked  across 
the  room;  ”  “  the  lamp-wick  was  kept  turned  too  high 
so  the  regulator  had  to  play  lively  to  keep  the  heat 
dawn.”  Result  (astonishing)  20  chickens.  The  in¬ 
surance  company  threatened  to  cancel  its  policy,  and 
ordered  it  out  of  the  house.  The  owner  built  a  small 
shanty  just  large  enough  to  hold  it  and  put  on  a  tin 
roof.  The  roof  will  be  hotter  than  a  baker’s  oven  on 
warm  days,  and  colder  than  an  ice-house  when  it 
rains.  His  supply  of  September  laying  pullets  will  be 
slim.  He  is  a  beginner  and  “calculated  this  year’s 
profits  would  take  him  to  the  World’s  Fair.” 

What  is  the  Average  ?— One  hot- water  box  has  a 
capacity  of  200  eggs.  From  three  hatches  there  are 
200  chicks.  The  owner  has  had  two  years’  experience, 
lie  said:  “  I  do  not  think  the  hens  had  green  food 
enough  the  first  time.  The  second  time  I  gave  them 
plenty,  but  the  weather  was  wet  and  cold  and  they  did 
not  get  exercise  enough.  The  third  time  everything 
was  all  right  and  I  confess  I  do  not  know  to  what  to 
lay  my  ill-success.”  Next  door  there  are  two  new  250- 
egg  machines — the  owner  is  a  veteran  in  the  business. 
There  have  been  three  hatches.  The  first  time  only 
about  30  per  cent  came,  because  the  “cellar  was  too 
damp  from  a  cistern,”  or  “  the  hens  did  not  get  exer¬ 
cise  enough.”  The  second  time  “  the  eggs  did  not  get 
moisture  enough,  they  acted  queer,  but  50  per  cent 
hatched  out.”  The  third  time  I  asked: 

“How  did  the  eggs  hatch?”  “  Splendidly!  I  have  175 
fine  chicks.” 

“Let’s  see,  that  is  69  per  cent;  is  that  a  good 
average  ?  ” 

“  They  can  talk  about  90-per-cent  hatches;  do  you 
know  how  folks  get  them  ?  ” 

“  No  ;  I  do  not  know.” 

“  Well,  they  put  in  200  and  in  a  week  test  out  the 
infertile  ones.  In  a  week  they  test  out  again,  and  on 
the  18th  day  test  again  ;  then  they  figure  the  percent¬ 
age  from  what  eggs  are  left  after  that.  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  the  average  of  incubator  chicks  this  year  in  this 
section  is  30  per  cent  of  all  the  eggs  put  in  the  ma¬ 
chines.”  Another  gentleman  has  two  home-made  ma¬ 
chines.  From  four  hatches  he  obtained  600  chicks. 
His  average  (40  per  cent)  would  have  been  better,  but 
for  an  accident.  I  had  furnished  a  part  of  the  eggs,  and 
was  to  come  Thursday  for  my  share.  I  received  the 
following  letter,  which  expresses  the  feeling  not  only 
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of  the  amateur,  but  of  many  of  the  professionals  who 
hatch  egg's  “  so  easily.” 

“  Do  not  come  for  those  chickens.  Bad  luck. 
Idiocy  !  Set  your  eggs  under  a  goose  and  hatch  them 
yourself.” 

Persian  Insect  Powder  Blamed. — Said  he  :  “A 
lady  called  here  to  learn  how  to  feed  chickens,  and  I 
asked  her  how  T.’s  chickens  were  doing.  4  All  dying  !  ’ 
said  she.  4  lie  lays  the  loss  to  the  incubator,  but  I  know 
it  is  the  Persian  insect  powder  that  kills  them.’  I  did 
not  take  any  stock  in  that.  I  had  some  hens  hatching 
at  the  same  time  the  incubator  was  at  work.  The  hens 
were  fighting,  and  I  put  the  Persian  powder  on  their 
chicks  so  that  they  would  not  become  lousy,  and  I  put 
them  into  the  incubator,  intending  to  take  out  every¬ 
thing  in  the  morning.  All  the  eggs  that  had  not 
a’ready  hatched  were  picked,  and  a  big  hatch  was 
sure.  In  the  morning  I  found  60  dead  little  things, 
and  none  of  the  eggs  had  finished  hatching.  I  suppose 
the  powder  did  the  mischief,  as  all  the  chicks  I  had 
put  in — about  30 — were  dead,  and  something  had 
killed  those  in  the  shell.  They  seemed  to  be  all  in  a 
heap.” 

44  Perhaps  there  was  not  ventilation  enough,” 
said  I. 

44  There  had  been  no  trouble  of  that  kind  before, 
and  there  ought  not  to  have  been  any  now.  There  is 
more  in  this  chicken  business  than  is  dreamt  of  by  most 
people  who  get  their  knowledge  from  the  few  favorable 
reports  in  the  papers.  I  would  like  to  hear  from  some 
practical  Rural  poultry  men  about  this  case.” 

Hens  No  Better. — 44  Well,  Mat,”  said  I  to  another 
man,  44  how  many  chicks  have  you  ?  ” 

44  Only  10  from  26  eggs.  The  rest  all  died  in  the 
shell  after  they  were  full-grown.  The  thunder  storm 
the  night  before  they  were  to  hatch  killed  them.” 

Did  it?  I  set  nine  hens  on  good,  clean  eggs  and 
took  extra  care  of  them.  They  were  in  coops  about 
two  feet  square.  No  other  hen  could  get  to  them,  and 
drink,  food  and  shells  were  inside  the  coop  where 
they  could  help  themselves.  One  sat  a  week  and  quit. 
Having  no  other  hen  willing  to  take  her  place,  that 
setting  was  lost.  One  broke  five  eggs  and  daubed  up 
the  others  so  that  only  one  hatched.  One  was  sick  and 
crawled  into  a  corner,  leaving  the  eggs  to  chill — no 
hatch.  Three  befouled  their  nests  and  eggs,  so  that  I 
was  compelled  to  wash  the  eggs  and  make  new  nests. 
Unless  a  hen  has  the  whole  earth,  she  seems  to  think 
she  cannot  get  off  her  nest,  and  will  leave  her  droppings 
in  it.  The  last  three  were  in  a  room  where  other  hens 
could  not  reach  them,  and  the  coop  doors  were  left 
open.  The  feed  was  on  the  floor  outside.  They  had 
only  two  fights  over  4  hens’  rights,’  both  claiming  the 
same  nest.  Two  sat  all  night  on  one  nest,  ruining  one 
setting  which  was  motherless.  I  have  had  20  years’ 
rouble  with  sitting  hens,  but  my  last  hatch  is  very 
diminutive  when  compared  with  my  experience. 

Leghorns  44  Beat  All.” — Last  evening  I  called  at  a 
neighbor’s  just  at  dusk.  There  did  not  seem  to  be  any 
one  at  home  and  as  I  started  away  I  heard  a  hen 
squall.  Guided  by  the  sound,  I  walked  down  to  an 
empty  corn  crib  and  heard  Brother  B  speaking  in 
presence  of  a  select  audience — himself  and  a  White 
Leghorn  hen.  Quoth  he,  44  You  will  stand  over  in  the 
corner  and  let  those  high-priced  eggs  get  cold,  will 
you  ?” 

“  Yes,”  squalled  the  hen,  and  away  she  flew.  The 
deacon  chased  her  around  the  crib  and  44  jawed”  till 
both  were  out  of  breath.  As  he  crammed  her  down 
on  the  nest  with  considerable  force  a  rotten  egg  ex¬ 
ploded,  which  drove  him  out.  I  fully  sympathized  with 
his  remark  44  Of  all  infernal  things  a  Leghorn  beats 
them  all.” 

I  have  not  counseled  with  the  brethren,  but  if  the 
44  person”  who  can  hatch  chickens  ‘‘sure  and  easy” 
will  come  over  and  teach  us  I  will  promise  a  full  class. 
The  only  good  hatches  I  have  heard  of  were  in  the 
case  of  two  hens  that  sat  in  the  cow  bunks  and  hatched 
every  egg.  They  were  furnished  with  eggs  from  the 
same  lot  that  supplied  the  incubator  and  the  other 
hens,  but  were  not  (man)aged.  Has  man  improved  on 
Nature’s  methods  ?  c.  E.  chapman. 

A  Typical  John  Bull  Farmer. 

A  MAN  WHO  WANTS  SOME  YANKEE  CATTLE. 

This  is  John  Cox  (see  Fig.  183),  a  typical  jolly 
English  farmer.  He  is  six  feet  in  height,  as  strong 
as  an  ox,  with  a  voice  that  can  only  be  compared  to 
a  dozen  bass  instruments,  and  he  has  never  been  sick 
except  when  some  of  his  limbs  required  setting. 

He  is  in  dehabille  now,  a  state  he  loves  to  be  in,  but 
with  his  family  and  as  circumstances  require,  there  is 
quite  a  transformation  in  him.  His  appearance  then 
is  that  of  a  well-to-do  business  man,  which  in  fact  he 
is.  John  has  smelled  the  gunpowder  of  cannon  as 
well  as  that  of  fowling  pieces,  for  in  the  Crimean  war 
he  was  attached  to  the  Commissariat  Department  of 
the  army  and  superintended  the  supply  of  live  stock 
for  the  troops  His  success  in  business  has  been  that 


of  a  farmer  and  purveyor  of  meat.  For  upwards  of 
a  quarter  of  a  century  he  has  supplied  the  mili¬ 
tary  hospital  of  Netley,  the  largest  hospital  in  the 
world,  the  main  building  alone  being  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  in  length,  and  also  the  mansions  of  such  distin¬ 
guished  and  wealthy  families  as  Hardwicke,  York  and 
Rothschild. 

There  has  always  existed  a  remarkably  strong  asso¬ 
ciation  between  him  and  horses  and  dogs,  and  he  has 
never  been  known  to  be  without  an  enviously  fine 
horse  and  dog.  No  mongrel  breeds  of  any  class  can 
find  favor  with  him,  for  he  will  not  tolerate  them.  A 
dog  that  will  not  perform  a  duty  that  is  characteristic 
of  its  breed,  is  shot  instantly.  This  is  the  spirit  that 
has  pervaded  Englishmen  generally  for  such  a  long 
period  that  it  has  been  the  means  of  bringing  all  the 
live  stock  of  England  to  preeminence.  The  motto  is, 
44  What  is  worth  keeping  is  worth  making  excellent.” 

In  colors  he  favors  blue  and  with  ribbons  of  that 
color  his  show  prize  sheep  and  oxen  are  decorated. 

Twice  a  year  he  leads  the  cotillion.  At  festive  Christ¬ 
mas  time  he  has  a  sumptuous  gathering  of  neighboring 
farmers  and  friends,  and,  later,  one  for  the  children. 
With  the  latter  lie  is  in  his  glory.  He  sings  three 
songs  with  plenty  of  voice — the  Milkmaid,  the  Crow, 
and  the  Farmer’s  Boy — and  he  has  used  these  for 
many  years.  One  joke  he  carries,  which  is  of  a  time 
when  he  was  losing,  by  theft,  some  choice  birds  from 
a  chicken  house.  lie  ingeniously  fixed  a  loaded  gun 
inside  the  door  and  secretly  watched  for  the  coming 
of  the  constant  thief.  He  was  rewarded  by  the  appear- 


John  Cox,  a  Typical  John  Bull  Farmer.  Fig.  183. 

ance  of  a  very  fat  man,  who,  on  immediately  trying 
the  door,  exploded  the  gun.  The  result  was  that  a  fat 
man,  who  ordinarily  could  never  more  than  waddle 
ran  for  dear  life  at  a  most  astounding  pace,  jumping 
hedges  and  ditches  cleanly.  This,  his  side-splitting 
joke,  will  be  repeated  to  other  farmers  as  long  as  the 
old  clock  ticks. 

The  best  time  to  see  John,  however,  is  in  a  field  at 
harvest  time,  catering  to  an  invited  party  under  the 
spread  of  a  large  oak  tree  ;  such  a  time  must  always 
be  exhilarating  to  a  farmer.  One  would  hardly  sus¬ 
pect  any  trivial  matter  to  annoy  such  a  character ; 
yet  to  be  called  44  Pa  ”  instead  of  44  Father”  by  one  of 
his  children  (he  has  the  usual  English  complement  of 
boys  and  girls)  would  raise  his  ire  immediately. 

Not  many  farmers  can  manage  a  yacht,  but  John 
can  turn  himself  into  an  old  salt  in  short  order  and 
manages  his  own  craft  dextrously.  Of  course  he  lives 
near  the  coast.  The  same  church  has  seen  him  regu¬ 
larly  on  Sunday  for  27  years  and  all  that  time  the  same 
minister  has  preached  to  him.  No  doubt  many  of  the 
sermons  he  hears  sound  familiar,  but  what  matter  so 
long  as  the  heart  is  there. 

How  many  farmers  aim  to  educate  and  improve  the 
minds  of  themselves  and  families  by  keeping  up  a  good 
library  in  the  house  ?  This  farmer  has  a  very  excellent 
one  and  many  high-class  works.  Farming  is  ennobling 
to  the  right  man  ;  it  so  urges  and  strengthens  the 
mind  that  only  literature  of  merit  is  acceptable. 

John  Cox  has  retired  from  business  now  and  is 
enjoying  the  reservation  of  a  few  acres  for  cultivating 
some  of  his  hobbies.  His  summer-house  thereon  is 
made  from  a  horse  car  divided,  renovated  and  furnished 
comfortably  as  a  parlor  and  well  supplied  with  books. 
On  warm  summer  nights  John  is  absent  from  home. 
A  horse  car  cannot  be  readily  enough  moved  about  to 


please  him  and  he  has  secured  a  real  gipsy  van  which 
can  be  shifted  about  at  his  pleasure. 

Of  all  countries  on  earth  his  mind  dwells  most  on 
the  great  nation  of  the  West  and  oft  he  dreams  of 
what  a  great  country  this  44  New  England”  must  be, 
and  what  wonderful  people  must  dwell  in  it.  The 
desire  of  his  heart  is  that  the  government  of  England 
will  take  the  embargo  off  Yankee  cattle  and  give  Eng¬ 
lish  farmers  a  chance  to  put  on  them  the  trim  which 
makes  the  good  roast  beef  and  the  £  s.  d.  t.  j.  dixon. 

Management  of  Illinois  Orchards. 

The  following  notes  were  taken  at  last  spring's  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Central  Illinois  Horticultural  Society  : 

Clover  or  Orchard  Grass  makes  good  manure  for  an 
orchard.  Too  close  grazing  should  not  be  permitted 
and  barnyard  manure  should  be  applied  every  year  or 
two,  according  to  the  growth  of  the  trees,  which 
ought  to  produce  two  or  three  inches  of  new  wood 
each  year.  Ripening  of  the  wood  is  important  at  the 
right  time,  and  manure  in  summer  aids  this.  The 
quality  of  the  fruit  and  health  of  the  trees  are  im¬ 
proved  by  use  of  the  arsenical  poisons. 

There  was  considerable  discussion  on  the  planting 
of  a  new  orchard  where  an  old  one  had  stood.  Per¬ 
sons  who  own  plenty  of  land  always  plant  a  new 
orchard  on  land  which  has  not  been  used  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  before.  Others  claim  that  if  the  old  tree  is  dug 
out  in  the  fall  and  the  hole  in  the  ground  is  disin¬ 
fected  by  the  frost  and  rough  weather  of  winter,  a 
new,  young  tree  can  be  safely  planted  in  the  same 
place  in  the  spring.  Orchards  on  the  prairies  of  Illinois 
seem  to  need  entirely  different  treatment  from  that 
adapted  to  those  on  the  timber  land.  One  on  timber 
land  well  drained  was  cited  that  had  never  been  trim¬ 
med  or  cultivated  and  this  unkempt  growth  seemed 
to  be  most  successful  for  producing  fruit  and  healthy 
trees. 

Another  orchard  on  prairie  soil  had  received  no  at¬ 
tention  :  the  trees  were  28  feet  apart  and  had  never 
been  pruned,  cultivated  or  sprayed,  and  this  course 
completely  “busted”  the  owner. 

It  was  stated  that  the  sprouts  that  grow  up  around 
the  roots  of  a  tree  aid  in  the  ripening  of  the  wood 
through  their  leaves.  The  sprouts  that  grow  in  the 
top  of  the  tree  should  not  be  cut  off,  as  on  them  often 
grows  the  most  valuable  fruit.  [?Eds.]  Drought  causes 
great  injury  to  fruit  trees,  and  land  that  is  cultivated 
and  tilled  holds  water  best  in  a  dry  time. 

A  man  who  had  tried  top-dressing  an  orchard  with 
manure  gave  his  experience  as  follows  :  Trees  which 
had  been  top-dressed  produced  10  inches  of  new  wood ; 
those  not  manured,  only  two  to  three  inches.  The 
next  year  the  fruit  on  the  manured  trees  was  far 
superior  and  the  foliage  a  much  darker  green  color. 
The  former  trees  gave  a  profit,  the  others  did  not 
The  value  of  grazing  an  orchard  depends  on  the  extent 
to  which  it  is  done.  An  orchard  should  not  be  made  a 
hog  pen,  but  turning  hogs  in  to  run  for  a  while  and 
feeding  them  in  some  other  field  was  recommended. 
Hogs  often  kill  trees  by  rubbing  themselves  against 
the  trunks,  and  during  this  process  their  sharp  hoofs 
tear  the  bark  from  the  roots  near  the  trunks  and  so 
work  great  injury  to  the  trees. 

Mr.  James  T.  Johnson,  of  Warsaw,  Ill.,  suggested 
that  when  setting  out  an  orchard  the  locality  should 
influence  the  choice  of  varieties.  Set  the  trees  two 
rods  apart  each  way.  If  the  whole  surface  of  the 
ground  is  in  good  tilth,  dig  only  a  small  hole  for  the 
tree,  otherwise  dig  a  large  one  in  order  to  give  the 
young  tree  mellow  soil  to  feed  on.  Plant  the  tree  one 
or  two  inches  deeper  than  it  was  in  the  nursery;  mulch 
moderately  and  protect  it  the  first  year  from  sun 
scalds,  also  from  field  pests  like  rabbits,  mice,  etc. 
Use  no  manure  the  first  year,  but  afterwards  the  trees 
should  be  fed.  Let  the  branches  be  sufficiently  high 
to  admit  of  thorough  cultivation.  Cultivate  between 
the  trees.  After  having  grown  hoed  crops  for  five  or 
six  years,  sow  clover.  All  cultivation  should  cease  by 
July  1,  in  order  to  allow  the  wood  to  ripen.  When 
pruning,  train  up  the  tree  in  the  way  it  should  grow 
but  persist  in  one  system  and  give  the  tree  no  serious 
shocks.  Prune  in  June  or  December,  but  not  when 
the  tree  is  frozen.  Just  as  the  blossoms  are  dropping 
off  is  a  good  time  to  prune  ;  the  cut  then  heals  better 
because  the  sap  is  thicker.  After  the  crop  has  been 
picked,  prune  according  to  the  size  of  the  crop  ;  that 
is,  the  exhaustion  of  the  tree. 

If  you  are  able  to  choose  the  location  of  an  orchard, 
a  hillside  sloping  to  the  northwest,  away  from  the 
warm  rays  of  the  sun  in  spring,  is  the  best.  If  com¬ 
pelled  to  put  an  orchard  in  a  certain  place  or  go  with¬ 
out  one,  then  the  proper  location  is  just  where  one  has 
room  for  it.  High  land  with  a  northern  exposure  is 
better  than  a  low,  southern  exposure.  In  the  latter 
place,  the  trees  start  before  they  ought  to  in  the  spring 
and  may  be  injured  by  late  frost. 

Twenty  to  twenty-five  years  is  the  limit  of  age  of  an 
orchard  in  central  Illinois.  Top  grafts  should  not  be 
put  into  a  tree  over  10  years  old. 
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[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of  the 
writer  to  Insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question,  please  see  If  It  Is 
not  answered  In  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions 
at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 

Bordeaux  Mixture  and  Hudson 
River  Grapes. 

When  those  clowns  of  the  New  York  Board  of 
Health  destroyed  good  grapes  because  they  had  been 
sprayed  with  Bordeaux  mixture,  prices  dropped  at 
once  and  the  market  was  seriously  hurt.  It  was  then 
predicted  that  grape  growers  along  the  Hudson  River 
would  give  up  the  use  of  the  mixture  rather  than  run 
the  risk  of  further  trouble.  'We  sent  the  following 
questions  to  representative  growers  in  this  district : 

As  a  consequence  of  the  action  of  the  New  York  Board  of 
Health  in  the  case  of  grape  growers  who  use  the  Bordeaux 
mixture  as  freely  as  last  year,  will  they  use  less  copper  in 
the  mixture  and  will  they  avoid  spraying  late  in  the  season  ? 

It  is  my  opinion  that  fruit  growers  will  not  use  as 
much  of  the  Bordeaux  mixture  this  year  as  last.  They 
will  nearly  all  spray  their  grapes,  but  will  use  less 
copper  in  the  mixture,  and  will  not  spray  so  late  in  the 
season.  N.  barns. 

The  Bordeaux  mixture  will  be  used  as  freely,  but 
more  carefully.  The  value  of  spraying  with  fungicides 
is  so  thoroughly  established  that  very  few  intelligent 
growers  would  risk  the  losses  that  are  quite  certain  to 
be  met  with  without  it.  The  important  question  for 
growers  is  to  understand  when  and  how  long  to  spray 
their  vineyards.  While  the  Bordeaux  mixture  is  effec¬ 
tive,  it  can  be  dispensed  with  entirely,  as  the  ammon- 
iacal  copper  solution  is  quite  as  good  and  can  be  applied 
with  no  evidence  of  its  use  upon  the  fruit,  as  it  is 
easily  washed  off  by  showers  if  applied  late.  Late 
spraying,  however,  is  of  little  value.  The  most  effec¬ 
tive  results  are  obtained  by  the  early  spraying  even 
before  foliage  or  fruit  appears,  and  then  a  few  times 
afterwards.  This  is  being  understood,  hence  more 
spraying  will  be  done  the  coming  season  than  at  any 
previous  time.  Without  doubt  more  material  than 
necessary  has  been  used.  Less  copper  will  be  used  in 
the  mixtures  the  coming  season,  not  because  there 
has  been  any  danger  to  the  consumers  of  grapes,  but 
because  weaker  solutions  will  be  quite  as  effective  in 
destroying  fungous  growths,  and  will  also  be  less 
injurious  to  the  foliage  of  plants.  In  the  use  of  all 
new  discoveries,  some  mistakes  have  been  made,  and 
from  these  often  the  most  valuable  lessons  have  been 
learned.  The  coming  season  will  add  a  very  large  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  use  of  fungicides  and  insecticides,  and 
correct  knowledge  will  add  millions  of  dollars  to  the 
profits  of  fruit  growers.  geo.  t.  POWELL. 

My  impression  is  that  the  Hudson  River  fruit-grow¬ 
ers  will  use  the  Bordeaux  mixture  upon  grapes  about 
as  freely  as  ever  this  season.  In  fact  the  spraying  has 
already  begun  in  many  vineyards.  These  progressive 
growers  are  not  easily  scared.  When  a  crisis  like  that 
precipitated  by  the  New  York  Board  of  Health  last 
fall  arises,  they  just  stop  long  enough  to  think  a  little 
and  then  go  ahead  again  with  renewed  vigor.  That 
august  and  scientific  body  which  is  supposed  to  govern 
the  hygienic  destinies  of  the  people  in  the  wicked 
Metropolis  simply  made  a  fool  of  itself  when  it  de¬ 
stroyed  the  product  of  these  industrious  and  hard¬ 
working  men  and  women.  That  has  been  clearly 
demonstrated  by  the  best  authority;  and  now  it  is 
difficult  to  understand  why  its  individual  members,  or 
those  who  are  responsible  for  their  official  action  and 
mental  acumen  should  not  pay  the  damages.  It  is 
possible  that  less  copper  will  be  used  in  the  solution 
this  year  than  before.  In  fact  this  can  be  done  with¬ 
out  impairing  any  of  the  good  results,  and  this  is  also 
true  of  the  various  arsenical  solutions. 

Many  will  doubtless  stop  spraying  earlier  than 
usual.  This  is  the  talk  now.  Surely  there  is  not  the 
least  desire  to  poison  a  single  member  of  the  vast 
grape-eating  army  in  New  York  or  elsewhere,  nor  is 
there  a  shadow  of  danger  of  any  such  thing.  These 
minor  fruit-growers  are  working  night  and  day  to 
tickle  the  palates  and  sharpen  the  appetites  of  their 
city  fruit  consumers  and  patrons.  Place  the  censure 
where  it  belongs.  H.  hendricks. 

The  destruction  of  those  grapes  last  fall  will  have 
little  effect  on  growers  in  the  use  of  the  Bordeaux 
mixture.  Such  action  was  considered  unjustifiable, 
and  it  has  been  sufficiently  demonstrated  that  it  would 
require  the  consumption  of  an  impossible  quantity  of 
grapes  sprayed  with  the  mixture  to  seriously  affect 
the  consumer,  and  as  most  growers  are  this  spring 
spraying  with  the  new  (diluted)  formula  recommended 


by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  danger,  if  any, 
will  be  reduced  to  a  minimum.  The  mixture  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  used  as  freely  as  it  was  last  year,  but  more 
care  will  be  used  in  its  preparation,  and  there 
will  be  more  accurate  methods  and  greater  painstaking 
in  its  application,  especially  by  those  who  were  not 
over-careful  last  year.  The  importance  of  changing 
the  mixture  in  the  last  sprayings  for  the  ammoniacal 
solution  is  so  well  understood  along  the  Hudson  as  to 
compel  the  conclusion  that  the  late  sprayings  will  not 
be  made  so  late  as  last  year,  nor  will  so  much  copper 
be  used.  The  unwarranted  action  of  the  Board  of 
Health,  together  with  the  crusade  of  the  Grocers’  As¬ 
sociation  against  return  fruit  packages,  may  result  in 
a  diversion  of  shipments  to  other  markets,  so  that  its 
action  may  prove  a  boomerang  to  the  association  and 
a  detriment  to  consumers  generally  in  New  York. 

With -our  present  generous  and  open  avenues  of  in¬ 
formation,  furnished  by  the  independent  agricultural 
press,  farmers’  institutes,  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  experiment  stations’  bulletins,  etc.,  it  is  quite 
impossible  for  intelligent  growers  to  get  far  astray  or 
to  decline  to  a  condition  of  dependence  upon  any  par¬ 
ticular  market  or  the  manipulations  of  any  body  of 
men.  The  New  York  dealers  now  see  this,  and  while 
they  vociferate  loudly  for  “  free  packages,”  (which 
will  come  gradually  and  without  force  or  strain)  they 
gently  whisper  that  they  are  able  to  handle  return 
packages  quite  as  well  as  gifts,  for  most  fruits. 

WARD  D.  GUNN. 

Why  Use  Lime  with  Copper  P 

B.  B.+Farmingdale,  III. — I  feel  pretty  certain  that, 
by  the  addition  of  lime  to  a  solution  of  sulphate  of 
copper,  sulphate  of  iron,  or  arsenic  in  any  of  the 
forms  in  which  it  is  used  for  spraying  purposes,  the 
caustic  or  burning  properties  are  eliminated  ;  but  how 
does  this  come  about?  Just  what  is  the  chemical 
change  that  takes  place  ?  Is  the  strength  of  the 
arsenic,  etc.,  impaired,  and  would  it  be  just  as  well  to 
reduce  until  the  leaves  are  not  scorched  as  to  use  a 
stronger  solxition  and  put  in  lime  ?  In  using  copperas 
(so  far  as  I  am  aware)  no  caution  has  been  given  as 
to  injury  to  the  plants — even  a  50  per  cent  solution  has 
been  advised — and  yet  I  have  injured  my  vines  and 
and  trees  more  by  using  copperas  than  all  the  other 
fungicides  and  insecticides  combined.  Add  lime  and 
it  is  harmless  so  far  as  I  can  see. 

A  ns. — Sulphate  of  copper  has  a  decided  acid  reaction, 
and  is  extremely  poisonous  to  vegetation  of  all  kinds. 
A  moderately  strong  solution  of  it  is  used  in  the  winter 
treatment  of  trees  for  certain  diseases.  The  addition 
of  lime  to  a  solution  of  copper  sulphate  decomposes  it. 
Hence  the  Bordeaux  mixture  contains  no  sixlphate  of 
copper,  but  in  its  place  sulphate  of  lime  (land  plaster), 
copper  hydi’ate  and  an  excess  of  lime.  This  copper 
hydrate  is  much  less  poisonous  than  the  sulphate.  It 
never  damages  foliage,  but  it  certainly  prevents  the 
spores  of  fungi  (and  pollen  grains  as  well)  from  germi¬ 
nating.  The  question  is  asked,  why  not  use  a  very 
weak  solution  of  copper  sulphate  for  spraying,  instead 
of  adding  lime  to  a  stronger  solution,  so  making  Bor¬ 
deaux  mixture  of  it  ?  Because  the  alkaline  mixture  of 
lime  and  copper  is  insoluble  in  water  and  adheres  to 
the  foliage  most  persistently  even  in  heavy  storms, 
while  it  is  believed  that  a  solution  of  copper  sulphate 
would  be  quickly  washed  off  in  rain,  leaving  the  foli¬ 
age  unprotected.  Experiments  are  in  progress  to  test 
this  point,  but  the  substitution  of  a  weak  copper  solu¬ 
tion  for  the  Bordeaux  mixture  cannot  yet  be  recom¬ 
mended.  Copperas  or  sulphate  of  iron  is  another  caus¬ 
tic,  astringent  thing  that  certainly  requires  caution  in 
its  use.  The  action  of  lime  on  its  solution  would  be 
similar  to  the  action  of  lime  on  sulphate  of  copper. 
There  would  be  left  in  the  solution  no  sulphate  of  iron, 
but  in  its  place  land  plaster,  hydrated  protoxide  of  iron 
and  an  excess  of  lime.  Whether  this  hydrated  oxide  of 
iron  will  have  the  same  fungicide  effect  as  the  sulphate 
has  not  been  learned,  so  far  as  I  know.  Probably 
preparations  of  arsenic  and  iron  with  lime  will  not 
adhere  to  foliage  as  persistently  as  the  corx-esponding 
copper  salts. 

The  general  tendency  is  to  use  these  fungicides  and 
insecticides  in  more  dilute  solution  than  formerly. 
Thus  the  poisoning  of  foliage  is  avoided,  while  the 
weaker  solutions  have  proved  perfectly  efficient  as 
fungicides.  It  needs  to  be  emphasized  that  sulphate 
of  iron,  as  well  as  sulphate  of  copper,  is  very  poisonous 
to  vegetation.  dr.  e.  h.  jenkins. 

Paris-g-reen  and  the  Bordeaux  Mixture. 

W.  J.  S.,  Albion,  N.  Y. — I  see  it  is  recommended  in 
spraying  potato  vines,  to  mix  the  Bordeaux  mixture 
with  the  Paris-green  solution,  as  the  lime  will  prevent 
injury  to  the  leaves  from  the  arsenic.  If  so,  why  would 
not  lime  be  a  valuable  addition  in  using  Pai’is-green 
or  London-purple,  and  what  quantity  should  be  used  ? 

Ans. — The  use  of  lime  is  now  quite  generally  rec¬ 
ommended  with  London-purple  because  more  or  less 


of  the  arsenic  in  that  substance  is  soluble  in  water  and 
will  scorch  the  leaves  when  used  alone.  Lime  is  not 
needed  with  Paris-green.  That  makes  a  simple  water 
mixture,  it  does  not  dissolve.  The  reason  why  lime  is 
needed  in  the  Bordeaux  mixtui’e  is  explained  on  this 
page  by  Dr.  E.  H.  Jenkins.  Send  to  Prof.  I.  P.  Roberts, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  for  a  bulletin  on  the  use  of  the  arsenites 
in  spraying. 

Answers  as  to  Asparagrus. 

J.  H.,  New  Richmond,  Ohio. — 1.  What  advantage  is 
gained  by  transplanting  asparagus?  2.  I  sowed  my 
seed  early  this  spring  in  the  bed  where  I  intend  it  to 
grow  permanently;  why  not  let  it  remain  thex*e  with¬ 
out  transplanting?  2.  I  sowed  some  celery  seed  in  a 
smoked  herring  box  and  some  in  another  box  which 
had  contained  nothing,  the  same  kind  of  soil  being  used 
in  each  box;  the  plants  in  the  herring  box  grew  twice 
as  fast  and  thriftily  as  those  in  the  other.  What  made 
the  difference?  Was  it  the  salt  in  the  herring  box? 

Ans. — 1.  The  roots  of  asparagus  are  fleshy  and  wide- 
spreading.  If  plants  are  set  four  feet  apart  each  way, 
they  will  meet  in  the  course  of  two  years.  While  they 
thus  spread  out  laterally  they  do  not  go  doom  in  the  soil 
to  any  great  depth.  Hence,  it  will  appear,  there  is  a 
necessity  for  deep  setting.  If  the  plants  are  to  grow 
permanently  in  the  seed-bed,  it  would  be  well  to  raise 
the  soil  two  or  three  inches.  2.  Evidently  the  hei’ring 
box  was  deeper  or  shallower  or  better  drained.  The 
salt  in  the  wood  of  the  box  could  have  made  no 
difference. 

Notes  on  Georgia  Strawberry  Culture. 

G.  D.  H.,  Edgewood ,  <Ja. — 1.  What  are  the  three 
finest  varieties  of  strawberries — an  early,  medium 
and  late,  very  productive  and  showy?  Where  can  they 
be  obtained?  2.  When  should  strawberries  be  planted 
and  what  is  the  best  fertilizer  for  them?  How  should 
the  fertilizer  be  applied  ?  3.  How  eai’ly  can  pot- 

grown  strawberries  be  had  from  Northern  and  Eastern 
growers,  and  are  they  superior  to  layers  ? 

Ans. — 1.  The  three  best  varieties  of  strawberries 
combining  size,  production  and  appearance,  are  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  for  early,  Hoffman  ;  for  medium  and  late,  Wil¬ 
son’s  Albany  and  Ilaverland.  2.  The  most  desirable 
season  to  plant  strawberries  in  the  latitude  of  Georgia 
is  so  soon  in  October  as  the  ground  is  sufficiently  moist. 
The  ground  can  scarcely  be  made  too  rich,  and  the 
best  fertilizer  is  a  compost  of  stable  manure  and  cotton 
seed — 10  bushels  of  the  latter  to  a  two-horse  load  of 
the  former,  and  not  less  than  from  10  or  12  loads  of 
this  compost  should  be  used  per  acre.  Early  in  March 
give  the  plants  a  top-dressing  of  cotton-seed  hull  ashes 
at  the  rate  of  500  to  (500  pounds  to  the  acre.  3.  Pot- 
grown  plants  can  be  secured  early  in  August.  So  far 
as  my  experience  extends,  pot-grown  plants  do  not 
give  any  better  results  than  those  that  are  field-grown. 

P.  J.  BERC'KMANS. 

Miscellaneous. 

Prickly  Comfrey. — We  should  be  glad  to  hear  from 
seedsmen  or  nurserymen  who  have  this  plant  for  sale. 
It  never  seeds  at  the  Rural  Grounds  and  we  have  never 
heard  of  seeds  for  sale. 

Insect  Injuring  Raspbemies. — M.  F.  D.,  Clio,  Mich  — 
The  damage  done  to  the  stalks  of  your  red  raspberries 
is  due  to  the  work  of  a  Tree  Cricket  known  as  CEcan- 
thus  niveus.  The  only  remedy  is  to  gather  and  burn 
the  canes  on  which  the  eggs  have  been  deposited,  dur¬ 
ing  winter  or  early  spring. 

Beans  After  Strawberries. — It  is  safe  to  plant  beans 
after  strawberry  plants  have  been  plowed  under  They 
should  mature  thoroughly  in  (50  days  if  planted  July  1; 
then  they  would  be  out  of  the  way  before  frost.  It  is 
hard  to  advise  as  to  varieties,  whether  to  plant  the  Pea, 
Medium  or  Marrow.  Consult  your  local  market  for 
the  solution  of  this  question. 

Tree  Quinces. — O.  P.  Goodison,  Mich. — We  decidedly 
prefer  the  tree  form  in  growing  quinces,  but  to  grow 
them  in  this  way,  you  must  begin  with  a  small  one 
and  train  it  properly.  They  will  often  require  tying 
to  a  stake  for  a  year  or  two.  It  is  so  much  easier  to 
keep  out  the  borers  when  in  this  shape,  and  they  can 
be  better  cultivated  and  more  easily  cared  for  gener¬ 
ally. 

Killing  Out  St/rrel,  etc. — E.  D.  J.,  Wilson,  N.  Y. — There 
is  no  way  of  eradicating  sorrel  except  by  cultivation 
and  an  enrichment  of  the  soil  that  will  encourage 
grasses  or  clover.  Every  one  must  have  observed  the 
vast  qualities  of  seed  which  mature  on  this  plant.  It 
is  natural,  therefore,  when  it  once  obtains  a  foothold, 
that  it  should  rapidly  spread.  Lime  may  assist  in  ex¬ 
pelling  it,  or  may  not.  It  depends  upon  whether  the 
soil  happens  to  need  lime  or  not.  So  potash  would  expel 
it  if  the  land  stood  in  need  of  potash.  So  of  phosphate 
and  nitrogen.  The  plant  you  send  for  name  is  Bar- 
barea  vulgaris —Winter  Cress.  It  is  a  biennial  cruci¬ 
ferous  weed  and  will  readily  yield  to  cultivation  if  one 
is  careful  not  to  allow  it  to  seed. 
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Upright  or  Sprawling  Potatoes  P 

P.  W.  J.,  Pontiac,  Mich. — In  regard  to 
cultivating  potatoes  late  in  the  season, 
varieties  that  grow  upright,  like  the 
Rural  New-Yorker  No.  2,  are  certainly 
preferable,  while  varieties  that  grow 
sprawling  over  the  ground  will  keep 
down  many  weeds,  keep  the  ground  cool, 
and  consequently  more  moist,  and  require 
less  cultivation  than  upright  sorts;  and 
I  have  always  held  to  the  opinion  that 
shady,  cool  ground  produces  the  best 
flavored  potatoes,  so  I  rather  favor  the 
sprawling  varieties. 

J.  C.  G.,  Wolcottville,  Ind. — I  find  it 
an  advantage  to  have  the  potato  plants 
grow  straight  up,  as  they  can  be  culti¬ 
vated  closer  and  the  weeds  that  are  in  the 
hills  covered  up  better.  Yes,  they  can  be 
cultivated  longer  and  kept  cleaner  than 
the  others.  The  sprawling  varieties  do 
not  shade  the  ground  enough  to  smother 
the  weeds,  as  I  have  always  had  to  hand- 
pull  large  weeds  that  grew  up  through 
them  after  they  got  too  large  to  he  cul¬ 
tivated. 

“Pushing”  a  Corn  Crop. 

J.  M.,  Sterling,  III. — A  field  of  mine 
contained  13  4-5  measured  acres,  and  pro¬ 
duced  1,474  bushels  and  14  pounds  of 
shelled  corn.  The  field  had  been  in  clover 
for  three  years  with  some  Timothy,  but 
mostly  clover  (common  red.)  In  one 
of  those  years  it  produced  five  tons  per 
acre.  Some  manure  was  put  on  where 
needed,  and  in  the  fall  and  winter  of 
1891  cattle  and  horses  fed  on  it  when  not 
covered  with  snow.  Part  of  another  field 
was  almost  as  good.  My  farmer  is  a  Ger¬ 
man  who  understands  how  to  farm,  and 
he  pushes  his  work,  it  never  pushes  him, 
and  he  does  not  appear  to  work  his  men 
or  himself  as  hard  as  other  men  do,  but 
he  makes  the  work  count  when  in  the 
field. 

Crimson  Clover  in  New  York. 

E.  A.  W.,  SCHAALENBURGH,  N.  Y. — I 
have  read  with  great  interest  the  articles 
about  Crimson  Clover,  and  when  a  neigh¬ 
bor  sent  me  some  of  the  seed  last  fall  I 
was  very  doubtful  as  to  whether  it  would 
grow;  but  I  sowed  it  in  August  in  a  piece 
of  very  heavy  corn,  which  had  been  cul¬ 
tivated  level,  and  it  was  raked  in  by 
hand.  It  came  up  well,  but  about  April 
15,  it  was  not  over  two  inches  high  and 
a  part  of  it  was  plowed  under  for  oats. 
To-day  it  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
sights  I  have  ever  seen,  and  attracts  the 
attention  of  all  who  pass  my  place.  It 
grows  on  poor  land,  which  has  received 
nothing  in  the  shape  of  fertilizer  since 
the  corn  was  planted  a  year  ago. 

Later,  May  31. — On  examining  my 
Crimson  Clover,  I  find  it  was  more  nearly 
matured  than  I  supposed,  so  it  will  hardly 
stand  over  15  inches  at  best,  and  as  it  was 
hardly  to  be  seen  at  all  April  1,  I  think 
this  a  wonderful  result. 

More  Melon  Notes. 

F.  T.  White,  Fulton  County,  Ia. — 
I  have  never  practiced  pinching  off  the 
tips  of  melon  vines.  All  my  premium 
melons  have  been  growm  on  undisturbed 
vines.  I  have  manured  broadcast  and  in 
the  hill  to  good  advantage,  but  where 
land  is  rich  enough  to  produce  a  good 
crop  of  corn  or  potatoes,  a  shovelful  of 
good,  rich,  well-rotted  manure  in  the  hill 
will  be  all  that  is  needed.  It  should  be 
free  of  trash  and  well  covered  with  the 
surface  soil.  With  a  spade  I  dig  holes  12 
inches  deep  and  put  the  manure  in  them, 
and  draw  on  the  earth  several  inches 
above  the  level  of  the  land.  Good,  rich, 
black  sandy  land,  with  a  porous  clay  sub¬ 
soil  will  produce  the  best  quality  of 
melons.  A  light,  sandy  soil  will  yield 
earlier  melons,  but  they  will  be  inferior 
in  sweetness  and  the  crop  will  not  be 
so  large,  nor  will  the  vines  bear  so  late  in 
the  season.  Our  hazel  bush  timber  lands, 


having  been  cultivated  for  several  years, 
produce  the  best  melons.  On  new  or 
very  highly  manured  land,  the  melons 
grow  too  much  to  vine  and  too  rapidly, 
and  the  quality  is  not  so  good,  so  that 
very  rich  soil  is  not  desirable. 


An  Overwhelming  Demand  Not  Sup¬ 
plied  by  an  Abundant  Supply. 

The  sufferings  and  deprivations  of  the 
poor  little  girls  and  boys  and  men  and 
women  of  our  cities  are  well  set  forth  in 
the  religious  and  lay  papers  and  maga¬ 
zines  of  the  day.  Filthy,  ill  fed,  breath¬ 
ing  vile  air,  sleeping  upon  the  floor  or 
upon  cots  alive  with  vermin,  will  tell  the 
story  of  their  lives  as  nearly  as  a  few 
words  may  suffice.  All  sorts  of  charities 
have  been  organized  for  these  wretched 
poor  people  by  the  benevolence  of  those 
who  would  gladly  better  their  condition. 
Among  them — and  not  the  least  among 
them — is  the  “  Fresh  Air  Fund”  that  en¬ 
ables  these  poor  creatures  to  see  the 
bright  country  for  a  day  or  maybe  a 
week  during  an  entire  summer.  For  the 
poor  sewing  girl  there  seems  little  relief 
of  any  kind.  She  must  sew  from  morn¬ 
ing  until  midnight.  The  pale  face  and  the 
wan  form,  growing  paler  and  thinner  as 
the  months  pass  on,  might  soon  be 
changed  by  a  few  months  of  wholesome 
country  life. 

On  a  bench  beside  a  drug  store  on  one 
of  the  cross  streets  of  New  York,  sits, 
for  a  part  of  every  day,  a  middle-aged, 
pleasant-faced  woman,  offering  pencils 
to  passers  by.  The  writer,  not  caring 
for  the  pencils,  which  are  of  poor  quality, 
has  often  given  her  a  few  pennies  as  he 
has  met  the  upturned,  pleading  face  on 
his  way  home  from  The  Rural  office. 
“  This  is  a  worthy,  poor  woman,”  he  has 
often  thought,  as  with  almost  tearful 
eyes  she  has  received  the  pittance 
offered. 

Question:  “Are  you  married?”  was 
asked  of  her  a  few  days  sincei 

Answer :  “  No,  good  sir,  I  am  not  mar¬ 
ried.” 

Q.  “  Have  you  children  ?  ” 

A.  “  No,  but  I  am  very,  very  poor.” 

Q.  “I  live  in  a  pleasant  though  lonely 
country  home,  where  you  may  live,  if 
you  are  willing  to  do  light  work,  without 
selling  pencils.  You  would  have  a  nice, 
clean  room,  healthful  food  and  plenty  of 
it,  and,  if  industrious,  a  considerable  part 
of  every  day  to  yourself,  and  $14  a  month 
as  pay  for  your  services.  Would  you  not 
prefer  such  a  life  ?  ” 

A.  “Oh,  no,  dear  sir,  it  would  be  too 
lonely.  1  could  not  part  from  my  friends 
here  !  ” 

And  so  it  is.  Good  country  families 
who  have  the  comforts  of  life  and  health¬ 
ful  environments  to  offer,  find  it  difficult 
to  procure  assistance,  while  thousands  in 
the  cities  choose  to  live  as  best  they  may 
from  hand  to  mouth,  generally  in  filth 
and  squalor.  Such  facts  incline  charitable 
people  to  care  less  for  “  Fresh  Air 
Funds,”  and  more  for  the  benevolence 
that  begins  at  home. 

Short  Stories. 

The  North  Carolina  / 

Agricultural  Experiment  station,  > 
RALEIGH.  N.  C..  May  2(1,  1892.  \ 

Eds.  Rural  New-Yorker: 

I  certainly  owe  an  apology  to  Mr.  Baur  for  charg¬ 
ing  him  with  comment  in  his  circulars,  and  also  to  the 
readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  having  Imposed  upon 
them  a  letter  not  Intended  for  publication.  But  it  Is 
a  hard  matter  to  fight  an  editor  In  his  own  paper,  for, 
like  the  Irishman's  flea,  he  is  never  where  you  put 
your  finger.  I  cannot  see  that  there  Is  any  similarity 
between  the  present  case  and  McCarthy's.  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  criticized  the  necessity  for 
doing  In  the  stations  a  certain  kind  of  work  which  Mr. 
McCarthy  had  been  doing.  I  fully  agreed  with  it  and 
have  not  changed  my  views.  But  this  was  no  attack 
upon  Mr.  McCarthy,  and  I  never  would  have  joined 
the  paper  in  a  personal  attack  upon  him.  I  have  long 
been  convinced  that  seed  testing,  so  far  as  vegetable 
garden  seeds  are  concerned,  is  needless  and  that 
there  Is,  in  case  of  these  seeds  at  least,  no  necessity 
for  government  control.  I  have  Insisted  that  no  lab¬ 
oratory  test  of  garden  seeds,  whether  conducted  by 
Mr.  McCarthy  or  any  one  else,  was  of  any  great  value 
as  compared  with  a  test  in  a  greenhouse  and  culture 


test,  and  that  the  stock  or  ancestry  of  these  seeds  Is 
of  vastly  more  Importance  than  the  mere  percentages 
of  germination.  In  all  this  I  have  attacked  no  man’s 
methods  of  work  or  diligence  in  doing  It,  which  is  a 
very  different  matter  from  the  editor’s  criticism  in 
my  case. 

Agafn  asking  the  readers’  pardon,  I  promise  to  stop 
this  discussion  if  the  editor  will.  w.  f.  massey. 

R.  N.-Y. — -Yes,  certainly.  We  would 
only  ask  that  Prof.  Massey  do  not  again 
assume,  without  substantial  evidence, 
that  we  are  or  ever  have  been  antagonis¬ 
tic  to  the  stations  or  their  officers.  It  is 
one  of  the  manifest  duties  of  farm  jour¬ 
nals  to  criticize,  adversely  as  well  as  fav¬ 
orably,  the  work  of  the  stations,  as  blame 
or  praise  may  be  deserved.  It  is  only 
journals  that  fail  to  do  this  that  may 
justly  be  characterized  as  enemies. — Eds. 
*  *  * 

The  following  is  a  reply  to  a  question 
of  The  R.  N.-Y.,  and  explains  itself: 

U.  S.  Department  of  agriculture,  l 
Division  of  Entomology.  >■ 
Washington,  d.  C.,  may  25, 1892.  \ 

Eds.  Rural  New-Yorker: 

Sulphate  of  copper  Is  reported  as  having  been  suc¬ 
cessfully  used  alone  as  a  preventive,  by  soaking  the 
seed  potatoes  for24  hours  In  a  solution  of  four  ounces 
of  the  sulphate  in  enough  water  to  cover  a  bushel  of 
potatoes.  Before  they  are  planted,  the  potatoes 
should  be  dried  somewhat  to  get  rid  of  the  super¬ 
abundant  moisture.  « 

We  have  no  record  of  the  use  on  the  potato  of  the 
sulphate  alone  as  a  remedial  measure.  It  is,  however, 
the  base  of,  and  an  important  element  in,  the  fungi¬ 
cides  commonly  and  successfully  employed,  viz.. 
Eau  Celeste,  Bordeaux  mixture,  sulphatine,  etc.,  and 
its  pure  solution  would  probably  be  nearly,  if  not 
quite,  as  effective  as  when  in  combination  with  am¬ 
monia  (Eau  Celeste),  lime  (Bordeaux  mixture)  or 
sulphur  (sulphatine  or  blight  powder).  On  other 
plants  the  pure  solution  of  the  sulphate  has  been 
found  to  burn  or  scald  the  tender  foliage  and  it 
might  have  a  similar  action  on  young  potato  vines. 

The  lime  mixture  is  the  best,  since  the  lime  holds 
the  sulphate  on  the  foliage  and  prevents  all  scalding 
even  on  the  tenderest  foliage.  The  ammonlacal 
compound  also  is  not  liable  to  scald  but  does  not  re¬ 
main  on  the  leaves  so  well.  It  is.  however,  less  ex¬ 
pensive  and  easier  of  application.  C.  v.  RILEY. 

*  *  * 

The  potato  patches  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Rural  Grounds  are  thus  early  alive 
with  the  flea  beetle.  It  is  hard  to  esti¬ 
mate  the  damage  which  these  indestruc¬ 
tible  insects  may  do.  We  know  that  they 
puncture  the  leaves  and  riddle  them  with 
holes,  and  that  finally  the  leaves  wither 
and  die.  This,  however,  by  many  farm¬ 
ers  is  attributed  to  blight  and  not  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  the  flea  beetles’  depredations.  To 
what  extent  this  injury  to  the  foliage  in¬ 
duces  rot  and  blight,  no  one  knows  pre¬ 
cisely.  The  R.  N.-Y.  fancies  there  is  a 

close  connection . 

( Cont  inued  oil  next  paye. ) 
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If  you  name  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  our  advertisers  you 
may  be  pretty  sure  of  prompt  replies  and  rigb 
treatment. 

True  Economy 

It  is  true  economy  to  buy  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla, 
for  “  100  Doses  One  Dollar  ”  is  original  with  and 
true  only  of  this  popular  medicine.  If  you  wish 
to  prove  this,  buy  a  bottle  of  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 
and  measure  its  contents.  You  will  find  it  to  hold 
100  teaspoonfuls.  Now  read  the  directions,  and 
you  will  find  that  the  average  dose  for  persons  of 
different  ages  is  less  than  a  teaspoonful.  Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla  is  the  best  and  cheapest  medicine. 

“  I  todk  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  for  loss  of  appetite, 
dyspepsia,  and  general  languor.  It  did  me  a  vast 
amount  oif good.”  J.  W.  Willkford,  Quincy, Ill. 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Sold  by  all  druggists.  $1 ;  six  for  #5.  Prepared  only 
by  C.  I.  HOOD  &  CO.,  Apothecaries,  Lowell,  Mass. 

IOO  Doses  One  Dollar 


Stops  Pain,  Cramps,  Inflammation  in  body  or  limb, 
Uko  magic.  Cures  Croup,  Asthma,  Colds,  Catarrh,  Chol¬ 
era  Morbu%  Diarrhoea,  Rheumatism,  Neuralgia,  Lame- 
back,  Stiff  Joints  and  Strains.  Full  particulars  free.  Price 
36  eta.  post-paid.  L  S.  JOHNSON  &  CO.,  Boston,  Hass. 
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U/CI  I  JMI  I  Ml-V  Mining,  Ditching.  Pump- 
I'—fng,  Wlnd&Steam  Mach’y.  Encyclopedia  2 to 

■  *  """The  American  Well  Works,  Aurora,  III. 
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IDEAL  In  Name 

and  In  Fact. 

WIND  MILL 
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nnd  Three  Post 

STEEL  TOWER. 

The  LATEST  and  BEST. 

Qj.nn  8-9-12  ft.  Geared. 
OlZco  10  and  12  it.  Ungeared. 
TOWERS,  80,  40,  50  A  60-ft, 

Mills  with  or  without  graphite 
bearings. 

STOVER  MFC.  CO.. 

5J2  River  St.,  FREEPORT,  UL 


COLUMBIA 

STEEL  JVTill 

New  In  Principle.  Beautiful  In  Appearance. 
POWERFUL  IN  OPERATION. 

Contains  COVERED 
1  INTERNAL  GEAR. 


mact  rnne 


UNEQUALED 

IN  THE  LINE  OF 

Pumping  Wind  Mills. 

We  solicit  the  closest  in¬ 
vestigation.  Also 

COLUMBIA 

Steel  Derricks, 

Iron  Turbine  Wind 
Kngines.  BUCKEYE 
Eoree  A  Lift  Pump*, 
Tank  A-  Spray  Pump*. 
BUCKEYE  &  GLOBE 
Eaun  Mower**,  Iron 
fencing,  Cresting,  Ac. 
Write  for  circulars. 
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THE  WEEDS  MUST  GO 


SAYS  THE 

WEED  SLAYER 

Best  Hand-Cul¬ 


tivator  known 

Price,  #2.00 

Express  Paid, 
#2.50. 

3,  Express  Paid,  #6. 
•7^^  Except  Pacific  States. 

Cqual  to  five  hoes,  saves  two-thirds  finger- weeding 
onions,  etc.  Unequaled  for  strawberry-runners, 
ts  seven  inches  wide,  any  depth;  adjustable  in 

ight;  light  and  strong.  _ 

tEAD.— Pays  for  itself  every  day.— RURAL  New- 

ikkkh.  Lightest  and  best  we  know  of.— L  B.  I  aft, 
8.  Professor  Mich.  Agr.  College,  Lansing.  Mich, 
reels  all  others  for  our  gravel  walks  and  driveways. 
Srockport  Cemetry  association.  Brockport, 

(old  by^dealers— purchased  for  you  by  any  express 
pnt  or  forwarded  by  us  on  receipt  of  prices  as  above 


SPOKANE. 

Surrounding’  Spokane  is  the  richest 
farming  country  in  the  world.  Great  in¬ 
ducements  for  dairying,  gardening,  fruit 
growing,  stock-raising,  hay-growing  and 
general  farming.  Land  purchased  at 
the  present  prices  will  double  in  value 
within  three  years.  Excellent  markets. 
We  want  intelligent  young  men  with 
some  capital.  Only  six  to  eight  weeks  of 
winter ;  no  blizzards,  no  cyclones,  no 
floods.  You  can  reach  Spokane  from  the 
East  by  the  Great  Northern,  Northern 
Pacific,  Union  Pacific,  or  the  Canadian 
Pacific  railroad. 

For  further  information  address 

CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE, 

SPOKANE,  WASHINGTON. 


SAM’L  B.  WOODS, 

Mavor  City  of  Charlottes¬ 
ville.  Va.  Commissioner 

of  Virginia.  VIRGINIA, 


LEWI8  D.  AYLETT 
Formerly  Treasurer 
Georgia  Pacific  R.R. 


ALBEMARLE  COUNTY. 


The  great  fruit,  grain  and  stock  raising  section  of 
the  State.  Winters  mild  and  short.  Scenery  beautiful. 
Health  fine.  Near  the  great  markets.  Educational 
advantages  unsurpassed. 

Land  Good  !  Prices  Cheap  !  Taxes  Low! 

Farms  and  City  property  for  sale.  Write  to 

WOODS  dfc  AYLETT,  Charlottesville,  Va. 


CLAREMONT  Land  Association,  g^lVcSf.v'a 

Offers  600  choice  farms;  3,000  handsome  town 
lots  on  James  River,  with  terms  to  suit  purchasers 
Free  circular. 
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What  Others  Say. 

( Continued .) 

Potato  plants  started  from  seeds 
(true  seeds)  in  February  were  planted  in 
a  single  trench,  a  foot  apart  and  covered 
with  mosquito  netting  stretched  over 
half-hoops  and  held  down  on  either  side 
by  soil  thrown  over  the  edges.  This  was 
done  May  24.  In  a  few  days  many  holes 
were  noticed  in  the  leaves,  which  were 
seen  to  be  alive  with  the  beetles.  The 
net  is  no  protection.  There  is  absolutely 
no  protection  against  this  pest  in  so  far 
as  Thk  R.  N.-Y.  is  informed,  and  it  will 
be  remembered  that,  four  years  ago,  we 
tried  almost  every  known  insecticide. 
Many  are  claiming  that  tobacco,  either 
as  dust  or  in  solution,  will  kill  or  drive 
them  away.  It  has  no  such  effect  in  our 
experience . 

Prof.  Meehan  questions  whether  Crab 
Grass — Paspalum  or  Panicum  sanguinale 
— is  an  annual.  If  it  is  an  annual,  it 
might  seem  easy  to  rid  lawns  of  it  “  by 
weeding.”  After  this  mean  grass  once 
gets  a  foothold,  it  seems  to  take  entire 
possession  of  lawns  during  the  later 
season . 

The  effects  of  good  fertilizers  on  poor — 
absolutely  unproductive — land  are  well 
shown  on  a  part  of  the  Rural  Experiment 
Grounds.  A  wide  band  (20  feet)  needed 
cutting  down  a  foot  for  grading  purposes. 
This  removed  all  of  the  fertile  soil,  leav¬ 
ing  only  the  yellow  subsoil.  Upon  several 
parts  of  this  barren  land  fertilizer  has 
been  mixed  with  soil  to  be  spread  upon 
the  other  parts.  Where  the  fertilizer  was 
thus  mixed — round  patches  about  six 
feet  in  diameter — the  grass  is  as  thick 
and  luxuriant  as  possible,  while  on  the 
other  parts,  briers,  potentilla  and  the  like 
alone  make  a  stunted  growth . 

Dr.  Byron  1).  Halsted's  experi¬ 
ments  demonstrate  beyond  question  that 
the  celery  blight  can  be  checked  by 
spraying  with  the  ammoniacal  carbonate 
of  copper,  even  after  the  fungus  has  be¬ 
come  well  established  upon  the  plants, 
and  may  make  all  the  difference  between 
a  fair  crop  and  one  that  is  too  poor  to 
harvest  for  the  market . 

Two  rows  of  celery  in  all  respects 
equal,  were  selected  for  the  test  and  one 
was  sprayed  weekly,  beginning  August 
6,  until  the  close  of  the  season.  The 
blight  was  conspicuous  upon  the  plants 
at  the  beginning  of  the  experiment,  and 
the  chief  point  was  to  determine  whether 
the  remedy  would  be  effective  when 
used  after  the  enemy  was  well  estab¬ 
lished.  The  substance  used  was  the 
standard  carbonate  of  copper  and  am¬ 
monia  mixture,  applied  by  means  of  a 
knapsack  pump.  On  November  (5,  the 
celery  was  dug,  cleaned  of  all  adhering 
soil  and  weighed.  The  25  feet  of  un¬ 
treated  plants  gave  72  pounds,  while  the 
corresponding  row  that  had  been  sprayed 
yielded  124  pounds.  These  figures  show 
that  the  crop  by  treatment  was  increased 
three-fourths . 

Dr.  Halsted  (New  Jersey  Station) 
justly  characterizes  the  Ipomoea  pan- 
durata  ( Potato  vine  or  Man  of  the  Earth) 
conspicuously  announced  and  illustrated 
in  many  seedsmen’s  catalogues,  as  a  weed 
eradicated  with  great  difficulty  because 
of  the  perennial  nature  of  its  large, 
deeply-buried  roots . 

Mr.  Joseph  Meehan,  a  safe  authority 
to  follow,  says,  in  the  Practical  Farmer, 
that  the  florists  in  his  vicinity  make  their 
own  “  Bordeaux.”  They  use  but  one 
pound  of  copper  sulphate  and  one  pint 
of  ammonia  to  22  gallons  of  water.  The 
florists  use  it  for  destroying  black  spot 
on  roses  with  marked  success . 

For  earliest  celery  the  plants  should 
be  set  now.  White  Plume  for  early  use 
is  as  good  as  any.  The  one  need  of  early 
celery  is  water . 

The  White-flowering,  Red-flowering 
and  Pendulous  Dogwoods— one  of  each, 
may  well  be  in  every  collection  of  shrubs 
or  small  trees . 

P.  H.  Jacobs  recommends  a  cross  be¬ 
tween  Indian  Games  and  Langshans  or 
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Houdans,  or,  if  something  choice  for  the 
table  is  desired,  Indian  Game  males  and 

Dorking  hens . 

A  writer  in  the  Country  Gentleman 
says  that  he  would  sooner  have  one  ton 
of  Scarlet  Clover  hay  for  feed  than  one 
and  a  half  ton  of  Red  Clover  or  Timothy 
hay.  For  ensilage  nothing  is  superior  to 
it,  and  for  green  manure  it  hardly  has 
an  equal  and  not  a  superior  in  any  of  the 
numerous  green  manure  plants.  Thous¬ 
ands  of  acres  of  this  clover  have  been 
seeded  in  Sussex  County,  Delaware,  in 
the  past  few  years,  and  thousands  more 
will  follow,  because  much  land  that  can¬ 
not  be  used  for  Red  Clover  or  other  crops 
can  be  seeded  with  this  and  give  profit¬ 
able  returns.  He  has  125  acres  of  it  him¬ 
self,  and  others  have  many  more — in  fact, 
3?ou  can  scarcely  find  a  farm  that  has  not 
from  one  to  a  hundred  acres  seeded  with 

it . 

Emmenanthe  penduliflora  is  a  hydro- 
phyllaceous  annual  found  in  California 
and  recently  introduced  by  a  London 
firm.  It  grows  about  a  foot  high  and  is 
described  in  the  Botany  of  California  as 
bearing  handsome  campanulate,  unwith¬ 
ering,  nodding  flowers  half  an  inch  long 
and  of  a  cream  color.  The  plant  grows 
a  foot  high  with  pinnatifid,  viscid  leaves. 
It  has  been  called  California  Yellow  Bell. . 


early  enough  to  get  a  good  strong  root  be¬ 
fore  freezing  weather,  the  Crimson  Clover 
will  stand  the  winter  better  than  any 
other  clover.  It  is  the  only  clover  that 
will  remain  perfectly  green  all  winter. 
With  us  here  (Kent  County,  Del.),  the 
best  time  to  sow  is  between  July  15  and 
August  15.  I  have  sowed  it  as  late  as 
September  15  and  got  a  tine  crop,  but 
think  the  earlier  sowing  preferable.” 

- N.  Y.  Tribune:  “  Why,”  queries  a 

New  England  Farmer  correspondent, 
“  should  a  pile  of  manure  under  a  stable 
be  any  more  healthful  than  a  cesspool 
beneath  the  living  room  of  a  family  ?  ” 

“  No  ‘  nice  clean  office  ’  can  ever  fur¬ 
nish  the  resources  of  farm  life,”  says  one 
who  has  tried  both.  “  The  farmer’s  boy 
has  enjoyments  that  only  the  millionaires 
of  the  city  can  afford.  After  spending 
his  life  in  a  city  office,  he  says :  ‘  If  I  had 
my  life  to  live  over  again,  I  would  stick 
to  the  farm  and  be  a  man.’  ” 

“One  sharp  cut  on  the  muzzle  will  cow 
(expressive  word)  any  bull.” 

- Western  Plowman:  “The  young 

man  constantly  looking  for  a  ‘  soft  thing  ’ 
has  it  under  his  hat.” 

“  One  of  the  best  chances  to  improve 
the  farm  is  by  improving  the  road  that 
passes  through  it.” 


Prof.  S.  M.  Tracy  reports  that  Crimson 
Clover  cannot  be  recommended  for  Mis¬ 
sissippi.  In  many  cases  only  a  scattering 
stand  is  secured  and  the  plants  are  weak 
and  sickly . 

Prof.  S.  M.  Tracy  of  the  Mississippi 
Station,  reports  (1891)  favorably  as  to 
Teosinte.  It  seldom  matures  seed  north 
of  30  degrees.  It  ripened  well  in  1890  at 
the  Louisiana  Station.  It  is  a  remarkably 
vigorous  grower,  reaching  10  or  12  feet  in 
height,  with  an  unusually  abundant  sup¬ 
ply  of  leaves  and  very  tender  stems, 
which  continue  to  grow  until  killed  by 
frost.  If  cut  when  it  reaches  four  or 
five  feet  in  height  it  makes  excellent  hay, 
and  will  produce  a  second  crop  fully  as 
large.  If  left  to  grow  until  September 
or  October  it  furnishes  the  very  best  of 
material  for  the  silo,  and  a  greater 
amount  per  acre,  than  does  either  corn 
or  sorghum,  and  Prof.  Tracy  has  found 
no  other  plant  which  is  its  equal  for  soil¬ 
ing  purposes . 

The  R.  N.-Y.  tried  Teosinte  about  15 
years  ago.  It  grew  with  great  luxuri¬ 
ance,  the  leaves  being  broader  than  those 
of  corn  and  closer  together.  Plants  cut 
back  continued  to  grow  throwing  up 
more  shoots  than  before.  The  plants  did 
not  reach  the  blooming  period. 

Direct. 

- Philadelphia  Weekly  Press  :  “The 

farm  garden  is  usually  a  very  fair  indi¬ 
cator  of  how  the  rest  of  the  farm  is  run, 
and  if  we  may  not  at  all  times  justly 
judge  the  gardener  by  his  garden,  we 
may  at  least  make  a  very  fair  guess  at 
how  he  lives.” 

“How  a  man  can  keep  a  good  con¬ 
science  and  live  on  a  diet  of  salt  pork 
and  boiled  potatoes  all  through  a  hot 
summer  will  continue  to  be  a  mystery  to 
many.  The  luxury  of  living  well  at  low 
cost  is  an  unsolved  problem  with  a  large 
proportion  of  a  class  of  people  who  might 
and  should  at  all  times  have  Nature’s  best 
products  at  first  hands.” 

“  The  advice  often  given  in  the  papers, 
that  farmers  should  sell  the  best  and  eat 
what  is  left,  is  often  accepted  too  liter¬ 
ally,  not  because  it  is  good  advice,  but 
from  overreaching  ideas  of  economy.” 

“  It  is  gospel  truth  that  a  good  garden 
is  a  means  of  grace.” 

- Correspondent  Country  Gentle¬ 
man  :  “I  was  in  my  field  this  afternoon, 
that  was  sown  August  10,  1891,  and  found 
plenty  of  clover  fully  knee-high  and  so 
dense  that  the  ground  could  not  be  seen. 
I  pulled  one  plant  and  carefully  washed 
the  soil  from  the  root,  to  make  sure  it 
was  the  product  of  one  seed.  I  counted 
114  flower  stalks  from  this  one  plant.” 

“  I  have  watched  this  clover  carefully 
for  three  winters,  and  I  find  that  if  sown 


- Practical  Farmer:  “Kind  words 

have  a  little  advantage  over  good  food  ; 
they  do  not  have  to  go  through  the  stom¬ 
ach  before  they  act  on  the  heart.” 

- American  Gardening:  “Plant  a 

mass  of  lilacs — a  good  assortment  of  vari¬ 
eties — in  good  soil,  and  see  if  in  two 
years  they  are  not  worth  twice  their 
cost.” 


If  you  name  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  our  advertisers  you 
may  be  pretty  sure  of  prompt  replies  and  right  treat¬ 
ment. 
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LD£P£iicKx*.(q. 
WORKS,  ALBANY.  N.Y. 


OUR  HAY  CARRIERS 

are  the  best  suited  for  all  kinds  of  buildings.  Use 
any  Fork  or  Slings,  Sell  direct. 

FoWLEIt  ,v  FARRINGTON. 

Taugbannock  Falls,  N.  Y. 


ELK  SWEARS! 

And  many  farmers  swear,  loo, 
that  If  looking  for  a  Hay  Carrier, 
Hay  Fork,  or  Hay  Sling,  that 
downs  them  all,  here  they  are. 
Catalogue  free.  Address 
OBORN  BROS.,  Buz  I  MARION,  O. 


MILLIONS  FOR  DEFENSE, 

But  Not  One  Cent  lor  Tribute  ! 

Millions  also  are  for  “de”fence  we  make,  and  not 
one  cent  do  we  charge  for  farm  or  county  “  rights.” 
Send  for  free  copy  of  the  “  Hctsti.eh  ”  and  learn  all 
about  it. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO., 
Adrian,  Mich. 


ENGINES,  ms.lls, 

Threshing  Machines, 

Best  Machinery  at  Lowest  Prices 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  York,  Pa 


*«r  RUMELY 

TRACTION  AND  PORTABLE 

NGINES. 

|  Threshers  and  Hone  Powers. 

tWrita  for  HI mrt rated  Catalogue,  mailed  Free. 

M.  RUMELY  CO.,  LaPORTE,  IND- 


Some  Valuable  Books 
Worth  Far  More 
than  they  Cost. 

FRUITS,  ETC. 


A  B  C  of  Strawberry  Culture.  Terry . 10.40 

American  Grape-Growing  and  Wlne-Maklng. 

Husmann .  1.00 

Apple  Culture,  Field  Notes  on.  Bailey.  (DO  p. ;  ill.)  .75 

Cranberry  Culture.  White.  (Ill.) .  1.25 

Cape  Cod  Cranberries.  Webb.  Paper . 40 

Florida  Fruits.  Harcourt.  (360  p.) . 1.25 

Fruit  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America.  Downing. 

(1,500  p.;  111.) .  5.00 

Grape-Growers’ Guide.  Chorlton.  (211  j>.) . 75 

Grape  Culture.  Tryon . 25 

Grape  Culturlst.  Fuller.  (283  p. ;  111) .  1.50 

Hand-Book  of  Tree  Planting.  Eggleston.  (120  p.)  .75 

How  to  Grow  Strawberries.  Knapp . 25 

Miniature  Fruit  Garden.  Rivers .  1.00 

Orange  Culture.  Moore .  1.00 

Peach  Culture.  Fulton.  (200  p.) .  1.50 

Peach,  Pear,  Quince  and  Nut  Trees,  Culture  of. 

Black.  (400  p.) .  1.50 

Pear  Culture  for  Profit.  Quinn.  (136  pj. .  1.00 

Propagation,  Art  of.  Jenkins . 30 

Quince  Culture.  Meech.  (143  p.) .  1.00 

Small  Fruits,  Success  with.  Roe . 1.60 

Small  Fruit  Culturlst.  Fuller .  1.50 


VEGETABLES. 


Asparagus  Culture.  Barnes  A  Robinson . 50 

Cabbages.  Gregory.  (25  p.) . 30 

Carrots  and  Mangold-Wurtzels . 80 

Cauliflowers.  Brill . 20 

Celery  Growing  and  Marketing:  A  Success. 

Stewart .  1.00 

Farm  Gardening  and  Seed  Growing.  Brill .  1.00 

Gardening  for  Profit.  Henderson . 2.00 

Garden— How  to  Make  It  Pay  Greiner.  (200p.;lll.)  2.00 

Melons,  How  to  Grow  for  Market.  Burpee . 30 

Mushroom  Culture.  Falconer .  1.60 

Onion  Culture  (The  New.)  Greiner . 50 

Onlon-Ralslng.  Gregory . 80 

Onions:  How  to  Grow  for  Market.  Burpee . 26 

PeanutPlant.  Jones . 60 

Squashes.  Gregory . 30 

Sweet  Potato  Culture.  Fitz . 00 


LIVE  STOCK,  POULTRY,  ETC. 


A  B  Cof  Bee  Culture.  Root .  1.25 

Butter  Making.  Valentine  (English) . 35 

Dairyman’s  Manual.  Stewart .  2.00 

Feeding  Animals.  Stewart .  2.00 

Manual  of  the  Apiary.  Cook .  1.50 

Milch  Cows  and  Dairy  Farming.  Flint . 2.00 

Harris  on  the  Pig.  Joseph  Harris .  1.50 

Shepherd’s  Manual.  Stewart .  1.50 

Swine  Husbandry.  Coburn .  1.75 

Veterinary  Adviser.  James  Law . 3.00 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


A  B  C  of  Carp  Culture.  Terry . 35 

Agriculture.  Storer.  (2  vols) . 5.00 

A/.alea  Culture.  Halllday.  (Price,  $2.)  Our 

special  price . 1.00 

Barn  Plans  and  Outbuildings .  1.50 

Botany.  Lessons  In.  Gray.  (226  p.;  111.) . 1.50 

Botany.  Manual  of.  Gray.  (800  p.;  plates) - 2.00 

Bulbs.  Rand.  (350  p.;  111.) .  2.50 

Camellia  Culture.  Halllday .  1.00 

Cactaceous  Plants.  Castle . .  .50 

Chrysanthemums.  Burbldge . 1.50 

Culture  of  Farm  Crops.  Stewart . 1,50 

Draining  for  Prollt  and  Health.  Waring . J.5U 

Ensilage  and  Silos.  Colcord  .  1.00 

Every  Woman  Her  Own  Flower  Gardener.  Daisy 

Eyehrlght .  1.00 

Fertilizers.  Gregory . 40 

Gardening  for  Pleasure.  Henderson . 2,00 

Grasses  and  B’orage  Plants.  Flint .  2.00 

Grasses.  How  to  Know  Them  by  Their  Leaves. 

McAlpine  .  1.00 

Hand-Book  of  Plants.  Henderson.  (520  p.;  111;.  4.00 

Home  Acre.  Roe .  1.56 

Home  Floriculture,  ltexford .  1.50 

Home  Florist,  The.  Long .  1.50 

Hop  Culture . 50 

How  Crops  Feed.  Johnson.  (400  p.;  111.) . 2.00 

How  Crops  Grow.  Johnson.  (375  p.)  . 2.00 

How  Plants  Grow  Gray.  (216  p.;  111.) . 1.00 

How  the  Farm  Pays.  Henderson  A  Crozier . 2.50 

Insects  Injurious  to  Plants.  Saunders.  (425  p. ;  III.)  2.00 

Insects,  Injurious.  Treat.  (270  p.;  111.) .  2.00 

Irrigation  for  Farm,  Garden  and  Orchard.  Stew¬ 
art  .  1.50 

Landscape  Gardening.  Parsons . 8.50 

Manures,  Book  on.  Harris.  (350  p.) .  1.75 

Nature’s  Serial  Story.  Roe  .  2.50 

Nitrate  of  Soda  for  Manure.  Harris . 10 

Orchid  Culture.  Rand .  8.00 

Ornamental  Gardening.  Long . 2.00 

Practical  Floriculture.  Henderson .  1.50 

Practical  Forestry.  Fuller.  (280  p.;  111.) .  1.50 

Preparing  Vegetables  for  the  Table . 50 

Rhododendrons .  1.50 

Roses  In  the  Garden  and  Under  Glass.  Rider. 

(English) . 50 

Rural  Essays.  Downing . 3.00 

Talks  Afield.  Bailey  .  1.00 

The  Dog.  Youatt . 2.50 

Timbers  and  How  to  Grow  Them.  Hartlg. .  ...  .75 

The  Rose:  Its  Cultivation,  Varieties,  etc.  Ell- 

wanger .  1.25 

The  Silo  and  Silage.  A.  .1.  Cook . 25 

The  Trees  of  Northwestern  America.  Newball.  2.50 
Truck  Farming  at  the  South.  Oemler . 1.50 
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SATURDAY,  JUNE  18,  1892. 

Thebe  are  at  this  date— June  7— not  less  than  50  of 
The  R.  N.Y.’s  Rosa  rugosa  hybrids  in  bloom.  Ru- 
gosa  is  the  mother  of  every  one  and  yet  no  two  are 
alike  in  llower,  leaf  or  habit. 

*  * 

Lovett’s  Early  is  a  promising  strawberry  as  to 
vigor  and  productiveness,  but  the  “  Early  ”  ought  to 
be  omitted.  Michel  is  again  the  earliest  of  the  70 
varieties  now  on  trial  at  the  Rural  Grounds.  Shuster, 
Gen.  Putnam,  Southard,  Clark’s  Early,  Wentzell, 
Hunt  No.  3,  Reder  Wood  are  all  earlier  than  Lovett’s. 
*  * 

Among  The  R.  N.-Y.  rye-wheat  hybrids  there  are 
perhaps  20  varieties  that  are  unlike  either  rye  or 
wheat ;  unlike  any  other  grain,  for  that  matter. 
Whether  they  will  have  any  especial  value  is  not 
known.> Perhaps  it  will  be  well  to  send  specimens  of 
these  queer  hybrids  to  some  of  our  experiment  stations 
for  trial  and  report.  #  # 

We  had  occasion  to  dig  up  several  Prickly  Comfrey 
plants  that  had  been  growing  in  a  certain  place  for 
not  less  than  12  years.  Each  had  a  tap  root  about 
three  feet  long  of  a  fusiform  shape.  Evidently  these 
roots,  like  clover  roots,  use  some  of  the  food  from  the 
lower  strata  of  the  soil.  Are  they  nitrogen  getters  ? 
Who  knows  anything  about  this  plant  as  a  renovator ; 
or  of  its  value  as  green  manure  ?  According  to  chemi¬ 
cal  analyses,  the  leaves  are  rich  in  carbonaceous  and 
nitrogenous  food.  How  about  the  roots  ?  The  atten 
tion  of  our  station  chemists  is  called  to  this  important 
question.  #  # 

All  farmers  have  noticed  that  in  most  fields  of 
corn  a  kernel  here  and  there  produces  white  plants. 
It  appears,  however,  from  The  R.  N.-Y.’s  inquiries  that 
the  general  belief  is  that  these  white  plants  become 
green  and  thenceforth  grow  as  do  those  which  were 
green  from  germination.  To  test  this,  we  marked 
all  of  the  white  plants  in  a  plot  of  a  variety  which 
always  develops  an  unusually  large  per  cent  of  albinos. 

was  found  that  the  plantlets  lived  just  so  long  as 
the  kernels  supplied  them  with  food,  which  being  ex¬ 
hausted  they  perished,  usually  when  from  two  to  four 
inches  tall.  They  evidently  have  no  power  to  appro¬ 
priate  and  assimilate  food  from  the  soil  and  air  as 
have  green-leaved  plants. 

*  *  • 

It  is  discouraging  to  confess  that  we  continue  to  re¬ 
ceive  letters  like  the  following  : 

In  the  “California  Cald  Process”  for  preserving  fruits  and  vegetables 
us  adveitlsed  by  the  Black  Diamond  Manufacturing  Co.,  Zanesville 
Ohio,  of  value?  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  The  11.  N.-Y.  promptly, 
as  this  is  the  season  for  testing  It. 

We  have  denounced  this  thing  as  a  fraud— under  one 
head  or  another — at  least  a  dozen  times.  It  is  a  scheme 
of  the  notorious  J.  M.  Rain — a  humbug  and  a  fraud. 
So  please  don’t  bother  with  it  again.  Why  will  intelli¬ 
gent  people  continue  to  believe  these  benevolent  frauds 
who  want  to  make  them  a  present  of  something  ? 
Never  deal  with  the  man  who  wants  to  give  you  “some¬ 
thing  for  nothing.”  In  the  end  you  will  have  nothing 
and  he  will  have  the  something. 

*  * 

How  did  The  R.  N.-Y.  first  happen  to  notice  that 
cutting  ol¥  the  tassel  of  a  corn  plant  growing  among 
other  plants  would  increase  the  ear  or  grain  produc¬ 
tion  ?  It  must  have  been  during  the  year  1877  that  we 
first  began  to  detassel  corn.  Selected  seed  was  planted 
in  a  little  plot  (33  x  33  feet  square)  as  far  away  from 
the  main  corn  field  as  the  farm  (80  acres)  would  allow. 
All  plants  that  were  or  seemed  to  be  sterile  or  to  pro¬ 
duce  but  one  set,  or  embryo  ear,  were  emasculated  so 
soon  as  the  tassel  appeared.  The  idea  was  that  only 
the  most  productive  plants  should  be  permitted  to 
bear  pollen  either  for  self-pollination  or  for  pollinat¬ 
ing  any  other  plants  of  this  seed  plot.  It  was  soon 
observed  that  these  apparently  sterile  or  setless  plants 
would  invariably  develop  one  or  several  sets  after  they 
were  detasseled,  whence  it  was  finally  assumed  that 
detasseling,  if  not  carried  to  the  extent  of  causing  an 
insufficiency  of  pollen,  increased  the  yield  of  grain. 
The  same  plan  of  improving  seed  corn  has  been  carried 
on  nearly  every  year  since  and,  without  exception,  the 
same  effect  has  been  observed.  Trials  since  made  by 
several  of  the  experiment  stations  show  that  in  some 


cases  the  yield  has  been  reduced  by  detasseling.  It  is 
a  question,  however,  whether  as  in  these  adverse  trials, 
it  is  well  to  detassel  every  other  row.  Every  other 
plant  in  every  row  would  give,  probably,  a  fairer  ex¬ 
periment. 

Our  readers  are  requested  to  select  a  few  plants  that 
seem  to  be  sterile  or  which  have  not  developed  any 
sets.  Cut  off  the  tassels  as  soon  as  or  before  they  have 
emerged  from  the  leaf  sheaths — the  earlier,  the  better. 
Observe  then  if  these  plants  do  not  develop  sets, 
which,  receiving  pollen  from  neighboring  plants,  will 
develop  ears  and  grain  the  same  as  other  plants  which 
naturally  develop  sets  as  well  as  tassels. 

*  * 

Mu.  P.  H.  Monroe  tells  us  how  he  once  covered  his 
silo  with  chaff  and  litter  from  where  the  separator 
stood  in  thrashing.  In  about  10  days  a  fine  crop  of 
oats  started  up  and  grew  nearly  a  foot  in  height.  Then 
the  heat  and  moisture  gave  out,  and  the  oats  wilted 
and  flattened  down  all  over  the  silo.  The  roots  of  the 
oats  were  woven  into  a  complete  blanket,  which  made 
a  perfect  cover,  in  fact  too  perfect,  as  it  was  hard  to 
handle  out  the  ensilage.  The  silo  as  a  hot-bed  is  pos¬ 
sible,  but  not  profitable.  Ry  the  way,  how  many 
pounds  of  butter  do  you  claim  there  are  in  an  acre  of 
ensilage  corn  ?  Mr.  Monroe  says  his  cows  can  get  1,000 
pounds  of  25-cent  butter  from  every  acre — with  the 
help  of  the  silo.  There  is  more  in  the  cow  than  in  the 
corn. 

*  * 

An  Indian  on  the  Sioux  Reservation  recently  came 
to  the  agency  physician  and  thus  described  his  ail¬ 
ment  :  “I  have  srnallowed  wrong.  As  every  one  knows, 
there  is  one  hole  in  the  throat  for  food  and  another 
for  air  to  breathe.  Some  of  my  food  has  gone  down 
the  air  hole.  I  have  swallowed  wrong  and  am  sick.’’ 
A  good  share  of  the  ills  of  life  are  due  to  the  habit  of 
“  swallowing  wrong.”  Nature  is  orderly.  Follow  her 
laws,  and  the  “wind”  and  the  food  both  seek  their 
proper  “holes,”  and  the  whole  body  thrives  and  is 
nourished.  Disobey  her  and  crowd  work  and  effort 
and  energy  into  the  wrong  place,  and  you  are  sure  to 
“  swallow  wrong  and  be  sick.”  Lots  of  farmers’  or¬ 
ganizations  found  a  hole  for  politics  and  a  hole  for 
improvement  in  farm  practice.  They  forced  all  effort 
down  the  political  hole.  Now  they  find  that  they  have 
“  swallowed  wrong.” 

*  * 

A  short  time  ago  it  appeared  as  if  the  National 
Government  had  determined  to  move  all  along  the  line 
against  Trusts  in  accordance  with  the  Sherman  law 
against  these  oppressors  of  the  people.  There  seems, 
however,  to  be  a  stoppage  in  the  movement.  The  fed¬ 
eral  grand  jury  at  Chicago  has  just  adjourned  without 
bringing  indictments  against  members  of  the  coal  and 
other  combinations  to  which  their  attention  was  called 
by  the  United  States  District  Attorney  under  orders 
from  the  Attorney-General  at  Washington.  In  Roston 
the  indictments  found  against  the  officers  of  the  Whisky 
Trust,  whose  base  of  operations  is  in  Illinois,  have 
turned  out  so  faulty  that  the  United  States  District 
J  udge  has  been  compelled  to  sustain  a  motion  to  quash 
them.  No  conviction  has  yet  occurred  under  the  law, 
though  it  has  been  in  force  considerably  over  a  year, 
and  the  conviction  is  steadily  growing  that  it  *is  a 
farce  and  a  humbug. 

*  * 

The  people  of  New  Orleans,  as  well  as  those  of  Gal¬ 
veston  and  other  Texas  seaports,  are  getting  more  and 
more  hopeful  of  securing  a  considerable  proportion  of 
the  transportation  of  trans-Mississippi  grain  to  Europe 
in  the  near  future.  Already  the  Crescent  City  ships 
about  2,500,000  bushels  of  wheat  and  corn  a  month 
across  the  Atlantic,  and  is  busily  building  new  ele¬ 
vators  to  accommodate  a  larger  trade.  The  other  day 
20  car-loads  of  wheat — 10, COO  bushels — were  shipped 
from  as  far  West  as  Wellington,  Kan  ,  to  New  Orleans 
as  an  experiment.  A  delegation  of  Kansans  with  ban¬ 
ners  and  trumpets  accompanied  it  on  its  slow  and 
devious  course,  “  to  arouse  interest  among  the  people 
of  the  West  and  Southwest”  in  the  enterprise.  Texas 
is  straining  every  nerve  to  obtain  appropriations  from 
Congress  to  secure  one  or  more  “  deep-water  harbors  ” 
as  outlets  to  Europe  and  South  America,  and  even 
eastern  Asia  when  the  trans-isthmus  canal  is  com¬ 
pleted,  not  only  for  her  own  enormous  prospective 
products,  but  also  for  those  of  the  entire  reg-ion  west 
of  the  Mississippi  as  far  north  as  Minnesota.  Within 
another  quarter  of  a  century  she  expects  to  have  within 
her  own  enormous  borders  30,000  miles  of  railroads, 
where  she  now  has  8,000,  besides  numerous  extra-State 
connections  with  the  great  West.  Producers  in  the 
latter  section  are  nearly  equally  anxious  for  such 
Southern  outlets  for  their  produce,  knowing  that  the 
competition  between  the  routes  to  the  Gulf  and  to  the 
Atlantic  would  greatly  lower  the  cost  of  transporta¬ 
tion.  Even  already  they  are  using  the  prospective 
possibility  of  Southern  routes  as  threats  to  Eastern 
seaports  and  lines  of  transportation. 


One  great  advantage  in  a  combination  of  the  pro¬ 
ducers  of  any  farm  product  is  the  fact  that  buyers  are 
forced  to  seek  them  and  compete  for  their  business. 
Let  100  farmers  or  gardeners  sell  as  individuals,  and 
the  middlemen  have  the  advantage.  None  of  the  single 
100  lots  of  produce  is  large  enough  to  seriously  affect 
the  market,  and  each  farmer  must  ship  his  own  goods, 
and  take  his  chance  for  a  favorable  price.  The  farmer 
takes  all  the  risk.  The  combined  product  of  100 
farms  will  make  a  difference  in  the  market,  and  when 
the  buyers  find  that  they  must  take  all  or  none,  they 
come  and  make  a  price  that  takes  the  risk  from  the 
farmer.  It  is  better  to  entertain  a  buyer  than  to  be 
forced  to  visit  him  The  home  man  always  lias  the  ad¬ 
vantage  in  a  trade.  One  objection  to  such  trade  com¬ 
binations  comes  from  the  few  farmers  who  exercise  so 
much  care  and  skill  that  {heir  products  are  sure  to 
command  the  highest  price.  Such  farmers  claim  that 
the  combination  price  would  be  less  than  their  own,  and 
that  the  poor  prices  obtained  by  the  many  are  helpful 
to  them,  as  they  have  worked  up  a  “  trade  mark”  for 
superiority.  As  a  rule,  the  few  successful  farmers  will 
oppose  any  cooperation  that  means  an  average  price 
for  all  instead  of  a  high  price  for  the  few  and  a  low 
one  for  the  many,  and  this  will  be  the  greatest  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  combination. 

*  * 

Beevitie  S. 

My  mother’s  greatgrandfather  boldly  fought  at  Bunker  Hill. 

He  shouldered  his  old  musket  and  went  fiercely  forth  to  fill 
Some  braggart  British  soldier  with  a  charge  of  home-made  shot. 

He  saw  the  white  spot  In  their  eyes,  then  let  ’em  have  it  hot, 

The  good  old  Yankee  farmer — 'tis  a  noble  pedigree 
That  traces  back  directly  to  such  brave  old  souls  as  he. 

My  father's  greatgrandfather  battled  for  the  King  that  day 
To  hold  up  England’s  honor;  and  I’m  very  proud  to  say 
He  fought  with  English  courage  on  that  bloody  battle  field. 

He  marched  up  like  a  bull-dog,  and  they  couldn't  make  him  yield, 

Until  my  mother's  grandpa  sighted  at  him— then  he  fell: 

The  musket  bust  in  firing,  and  the  shooter  dropped  as  well. 

But  why  prolong  the  story  ?  You  all  know  just  how  It  ends, 

One  lost  a  leg  and  one  an  arm— they  got  to  be  good  friends. 

They  married  sisters,  settled  down,  sweet  comfort  filled  their  cup, 

And  stout  and  true  Americans  they  started  breeding  up. 

Hurrah  for  such  old  heroes  !  We  may  surely  “  point  with  pride  ’’ 

To  such  substantial  pedigrees  that  take  in  every  side. 

The  capon  is  coming! 

The  dwarf est  corn  Is  a  giant  grass. 

A  good  sorter  is  known  by  his  culls. 

A  tuead  power  never  loses  time  getting  up  steam. 

Never  try  to  disguise  a  guess  with  the  trade-mark  of  experience. 

Has  any  vegetarian  ever  tried  drinking  tea  from  Timothy  or  clover 
hay?  Better  do  so  ! 

OUR  farmers  will  carry  a  much  lighter  load  when  they  honestly  say 
— “  We  are  proud  of  our  road!” 

A  desert  Is  a  desert  simply  because  water  has  deserted  It.  There 
are  more  swamps  than  deserts  this  year. 

We  hate  to  see  the  cultivator  come  home  at  night  with  Its  teeth  all 
strung  with  potato  roots.  Who  likes  to  see  the  evidences  of  death 
anyway  ? 

We  admire  the  pluck  of  the  Hudson  River  grape  growers.  What 
folly  to  accuse  these  hard-working  people  of  a  willingness  to  poison 
New  Yorkers! 

Would  you  put  a  regular  “  blunderbuss  ”  of  a  hired  man  on  a  two- 
horse  riding  cultivator,  and  turn  him  loose  in  a  potato  or  corn  field  ? 
Would  he  not  do  less  harm  with  a  one-horse  cultivator  ? 

The  green  fly  seems  to  infest  wheat  heads  more  and  more  every 
season.  Its  favorite  place  is  just  beneath  the  breasts  or  spikelets, 
where  it  sucks  the  juices,  the  result  being  that  the  grain  does  not  form 
and  the  breast  soon  becomes  discolored  as  in  ripening. 

The  pictures  printed  this  week,  taken  from  the  Wisconsin  Station’s 
report,  are  excellent.  Such  things  do  much  to  Interest  farmers  in  the 
work  done  by  the  stations.  Everybody  likes  a  good  and  suggestive 
picture.  If  the  horns  must  "go,”  don’t  let  them  come  ! 

Many  a  farmer  fails  because  he  is  not  fitted  to  superintend  hired 
labor  and  yet  will  not  recognize  the  fact.  Lots  of  men  succeed 
when  they  find  the  work  that  they  and  their  family  can  do  well  and 
fail  when  they  try  to  hire  men  to  help  do  twice  as  much. 

James  Rankin  tells  of  a  man  who  had  some  ducklings  to  sell.  He 
starved  them  for  12  hours,  and  then  fed  them  on  meal  and  beach  sand 
mixed  half  and  half,  the  object  being  to  get  them  to  eat  all  they  would 
of  the  heavy  sand,  and  thus  weigh  more.  The  trick  was  discovered, 
and  the  man  who  did  it  was  justly  driven  out  of  the  market. 

Rardridge,  the  Chicago  grain  gambler,  had  about  $41X1,000  of  his 
ill-gotten  gains  squeezed  out  of  him  by  the  recent  sharp  advance  in 
wheat  and  corn.  If  the  hard-working  growers  of  these  staples  had  se¬ 
cured  this  money,  there  would  have  been  some  comfort  in  contem¬ 
plating  the  operation.  But  as  it  simply  transferred  the  money  from 
one  robber  to  another,  the  general  public  is  not  specially  interested  in 
the  matter. 

The  House  has  passed  a  bill  admitting  Arizona  and  New  Mexico 
into  the  Union.  This  is  only  just.  New  Mexico  alone  had  in  1890  a 
larger  population  than  Idaho  and  Wyoming  combined;  while  Arizona 
was  neck-and-neck  with  the  latter  State  in  this  regard.  Idaho  and 
Wyoming  were  admitted  to  the  sisterhood  of  States,  however,  while 
the  others  were  excluded  on  political  grounds.  Now,  however,  the 
question  has  passed  from  the  domain  of  politics  into  that  of  justice. 

Last  Monday  the  Lower  House  of  Congress  passed  the  Anti-Option 
Bill  by  a  vote  of  1(18  to  46.  In  spite  of  this  overwhelming  majority  in 
the  House,  however,  there  is  considerable  doubt  whether  the  measure 
will  pass  the  Senate.  It  is  reported  that  at  present  that  body  is  pretty 
evenly  divided  on  the  matter.  All  the  Exchanges  throughout  the 
country  are  bringing  urgent  pressure  to  bear  on  the  members  for  its 
rejection.  This  should  be  at  once  counterbalanced  by  vigorous  letters 
to  their  respective  Senators  from  those  in  favor  of  this  just  law  in 
every  State  of  the  Union.  Prompt  and  energetic  action  in  this  case  is 
imperative. 

AS  the  Pension  Appropriation  Bill  left  the  Lower  House  of  Congress, 
it  amounted  to  $135,000,000  for  the  next  fiscal  year  ;  the  Senate  has 
added  $11,000,000,  making  the  total  the  enormous  sura  of  $140,000,000, 
every  cent  of  which  will  be  needed.  Commissioner  ltaum  has  just  asked 
Congress  for  $7,000,000  to  pay  pensions  due  on  June  10,  and  this  will 
bring  the  total  for  the  current  year  up  to  $143,000,000.  The  annual  pay¬ 
ment  for  pensions  in  the  United  States  now,  20  years  after  the  war,  is 
greater  than  the  entire  cost  of  the  tremendous  army  of  either  Ger¬ 
many,  France  or  Russia,  including  the  pensions  paid  to  the  disabled 
veterans  of  many  wars.  Still  who  begrudges  the  heroes  who  saved 
the  country  a  pittance  from  its  prosperity?  The  old  adage  that  Re¬ 
publics  are  ungrateful,  however,  no  longer  holds  good  with  this  model 
Republic  whose  patriotic  gratitude  to  its  defenders  is  unparalleled  in 
history  and  is  not  likely  to  be  repeated 
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Attention  Milkmen  ! 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  has  a  Babcock  Milk 
Tester  and  is  prepard  to  make  accurate  tests  of  any 
samples  of  milk  delivered  by  its  readers,  free  of  cost. 
The  subject  of  milk  testing-  is,  just  now,  the  most  im¬ 
portant  of  any  before  the  dairy  world.  It  is  more 
important  than  the  question  of  food.  Tons  of  food  are 
fed  to  cattle  that  are  not  able  to  utilize  it.  The  dairy¬ 
man  must  look  to  the  manure  pile  to  get  his  money 
back  from  the  feeding.  This  is  all  wrong.  A  pound 
of  fat  in  butter  is  worth  25  cents,  while  a  ton  of  it  in 
manure  is  worth  nothing.  We  know  that  a  good  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  cows  in  every  herd  are  robbers.  How 
shall  we  detect  them  ?  The  Babcock  test  will  do  it  and 
nothing  else  will  do  it  so  surely.  The  R.  N.-Y.  will 
help  those  who  are  sceptical  regarding  the  value  of 
this  machine  by  testing  milk  samples  free  of  cost. 

The  following  rules  must  be  observed  in  sending 
samples : 

1.  Milk  the  cow  clean,  strain  the  milk  and  stirring 
it  well,  take  out  the  sample.  A  two-ounce  bottle  of 
the  milk  is  sufficient  for  the  test 

2.  To  get  the  average  of  the  herd,  the  milk  must  be 
thoroughly  mixed,  by  pouring  from  one  can  to  another, 
or  by  taking  an  equal  quantity  from  each  can,  and 
mixing  together,  then  taking  the  sample  from  the 
mixture. 

3.  Each  bottle  should  have  the  owner’s  name  and  a 
number.  Accompanying  this,  under  the  number  on 
the  bottle,  should  be  sent  the  name  of  the  animal,  her 
breeding,  age  and  the  length  of  time  she  has  been  in 
milk,  also  her  feed  and  production. 

4.  Send  the  samples  sweet,  so  far  as  is  practicable, 
and  let  them  reach  the  office  during  the  forenoon  of 
Wednesday  of  each  week. 

5.  If  stamps  accompany  the  sample,  the  result  will 
be  sent  by  mail. 

The  It.  N.-Y.’s  Babcock  Milk  Tests. 

The  quality  of  milk  sold  in  New  York  is  “diversi¬ 
fied,”  or  as  the  famous  articulator  of  bones  in  “  Our 
Mutual  Friend”  would  say,  “warious.”  A  few  days 
since  The  Rural  bought  a  pint  of  milk  at  four  dif¬ 
ferent  restaurants,  each  of  which  makes  a  specialty  of 
that  commodity  and  which,  therefore,  should  sell  milk 
that  would  not  go  below  the  legal  standard  in  butter 
fats.  Our  Babcock  test  was  put  in  requisition  and  the 
four  samples  were  very  carefully  tested.  As  we  do  not 
know  anything  about  the  manner  in  which  the  milk 
had  been  handled  before  coming  into  our  possession, 
we  do  not  publish  the  names,  giving  only  the  results. 
The  milk  may  not  have  been  a  perfectly  fair  sample  of 
the  kind  they  sell,  though  it  is  not  likely  that  it  varies 
much.  The  tester  does  its  work  perfectly — that  much 
we  may  be  absolutely  certain  of. 

Sample  No.  one  showed  four  per  cent  of  butter  fats; 
number  two  the  same  ;  number  three  2  3-5,  and  num¬ 
ber  four  2  4-5,  the  last  two  being  below  the  legal 
standard,  which  requires  three. 

In  this  connection,  the  weekly  report  of  the  Board  of 
Health  in  this  city  is  interesting  reading.  For  the  week 
ending  May  21  there  were  1,953  inspections  of  milk 
and  2,297  specimens  examined,  but  none  were  seized 
or  destroyed.  For  the  week  ending  May  28  there  wex-e 
2,177  inspections  of  milk,  2,752  specimens  were  exam¬ 
ined,  but  none  were  condemned.  Does  any  sane  man 
believe  that  5,000  specimens  of  milk  in  this  city  could 
be  honestly  examined  and  none  found  below  the  legal 
standard  ?  The  department  in  its  reports  advertises 
either  the  worthlessness  or  dishonesty  of  its  inspectors. 
One  honest  man  with  a  Babcock  test  would  do  more 
toward  stopping  the  sale  of  adulterated  milk  than  the 
whole  Board  of  Health  with  its  worthless  lactometers 
and  worse  than  worthless  inspectors. 

Canopy  Top  for  Hay  Stack. 

In  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  May  14.  page  314,  J.  Marion 
Shull  gives  a  description  and  illustration  of  his  cover 
for  a  hay  stack.  This  cover  is  used  in  this  section — 
Calhoun  County,  Mich. — to  some  extent,  and  is  a  sure 
protection  to  the  hay  underneath.  Mr.  Shull  speaks 
of  my  hay  barrack,  described  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  some 
time  ago,  and  says:  “  It  is  an  excellent  thing  for  the 
large  hay  maker,  but  quite  out  of  the  question  for  the 
small  farmer.”  He  also  says,  that  “on  these  smaller 
farms  there  are  produced  a  few  tons  more  hay  than 
there  is  mow  room  for  in  the  barn,  and  this  must,  as  a 
rule,  be  stacked  out,  with  no  protection.” 

I  can  assure  Mr.  Shull  that  I  am  a  small  farmer  my¬ 
self.  It  was  because  I  had  a  “  few  more  tons  of  hay” 
than  could  be  stored  in  my  barn,  that  I  was  forced  to 
build  the  barrack,  or  let  it  waste  in  the  stack.  My 
barrack  cost  me  about  318.50,  including  help.  The 
year  previous  I  had  lost  nearly  enough  hay  in  two 
small,  open  stacks,  to  pay  for  the  barrack.  If  a  farmer 
has  but  five  tons  of  hay  to  stack  each  year,  it  will  pay 
for  itself  in  two  years,  at  most.  It  can  be  made  as 
large  or  as  small  as  desired.  I  made  mine  quite  high 
and  strong  in  order  to  use  the  horse  fork  and  carrier. 


The  roof  costs  more  than  anything  else,  but  I  doxibt  if 
it  costs  one  cent  more  than  Mr.  Shull’s  cover,  consider¬ 
ing  the  amount  of  hay  to  be  covered,  and  the  extra 
labor  of  stacking  in  low,  long  stacks,  by  hand.  Then, 
too,  the  cover  must  be  removed  every  time  any  hay  is 
taken  out.  The  boai'ds  should  be  stored  when  not  in 
use,  or  they  will  soon  become  worthless  for  a  roof. 

Again,  my  bai’rack  is  put  xip  in  “  bents,”  and  stacking 
is  easier.  We  fill  one  bent  at  a  time,  and  keep  the  sides 
and  ends  vertical.  No  snow  or  water  can  work  into  the 
sides.  When  we  take  out  the  hay,  no  hay  knife  is 
needed,  as  we  begin  at  one  end,  and  take  out  one  bent 
at  a  time.  We  solved  the  hay  knife  question  in  this 
bax-raek.  It  is  about  the  only  implement  on  the  farm 
that  I  hate.  It  has  caused  more  back-aclies  than  a 
car-load  of  hay  knives  are  worth  to  me. 

I  put  about  10  tons  of  clover  and  Timothy  in  my 
barrack  last  June.  It  has  a  capacity  of  about  18  tons. 

I  sold  five  tons  this  spring-  for  $05,  delivered  in  Battle 
Creek.  Not  one  spear  was  wasted,  although  I  had  no 
cover  on  the  sides  of  the  barrack.  The  back  end  gable 
is  boarded  up.  I  see  no  reason  for  boarding  the  sides, 
unless  to  more  thoroughly  stiffen  the  structure  when 
empty.  j.  H.  brown. 

Death  of  D.  D.  T.  Moore. 

Daniel  D.  Tompkins  Moore  died  in  this  city,  Friday 
June  3,  at  11.30  p.  m.  lie  experienced  a  slight  stroke 
of  paralysis  last  March.  An  operation  was  at  length 
deemed  necessary,  and  for  that  purpose  he  was  taken 
to  the  New  York  Hospital,  where  some  member  of  his 
family  was  in  constant  attendance.  During  his  last 
hours  his  entire  family,  three  sons  and  a  daughter, 
were  present.  For  three  days  he  was  unconscious,  and 
the  end  was  peaceful.  The  funeral  took  place  Tues¬ 
day,  the  7th,  at  Rochester. 

Mr.  Moore  was  born  in  the  town  of  Marcellus,  Onon¬ 
daga  County,  New  York,  February  2,  1820.  His  father 
was  a  Baptist  clergyman.  At  the  age  of  15  he  was  ap¬ 
prenticed  to  Mr.  Luther  Tucker,  then  publishing  the 
Advei-tiser,  in  Rochester,  to  learn  the  trade  of  printer. 
Two  years  afterward  he  commenced  the  study  of  law, 
which  he  abandoned  to  become  the  editor  of  the  Ga¬ 
zette,  a  weekly,  published  at  Jackson,  Mich.  Several 
years  thereafter  he  disposed  of  the  Gazette,  and  began 
the  publication  of  the  Michigan  Farmer.  After  a  few 
months,  he  disposed  of  that  also,  and,  returning  to  the 
East,  bought  an  interest  in  the  Genesee  Farmer.  This 
was  in  1840.  On  the  1st  day  of  January,  1850,  in  the 
city  of  Rochester,  he  founded  Moore’s  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  The  prediction,  freely  made  by  his  acquain¬ 
tances,  that  this  venture  would  prove  a  failui-e,  was 
not  verified.  Success  was  assured  fi*om  the  start,  and 
its  circulation,  week  after  week,  year  after  year, 
increased,  until  it  became  well  known  as  the  leading 
paper  of  its  class  over  the  entire  country.  In  1804 
Mr.  Moore  was  elected  an  alderman  of  Rochester,  and 
in  1805  mayor.  In  1808  the  paper  moved  to  this  city, 
with  an  actual  circulation  of  about  100,000,  and  Mr. 
Moore  was  estimated  as  worth  scai-cely  less  than  half 
a  million.  Unfortunate  speculations,  however,  caused 
a  loss  of  his  fortune,  and  at  length,  in  1870,  he  was 
obliged  to  sell  the  paper,  then,  though  still  having  a 
fair  circulation,  regarded  as  a  financial  wreck.  It  was 
purchased  by  G.  A.  C.  Barnett  (publisher),  A.  S.  Fuller, 
editor,  and  E.  S.  Carman,  associate  editor.  Under  this 
management  the  circulation  steadily  declined,  and  the 
loss  sustained  the  first  year  must  have  been  as  much 
as  330,000.  Mr.  Carman  then  bought  out  his  partners, 
and  upon  the  debris  of  its  enfeebled  predecessor, 
founded  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  the  subsequent 
history  of  which  is  known  to  most  of  our  l’eaders. 

After  giving  up  Moore’s  Rural  New-Yorker,  Mr. 
Moore  started  Moore’s  Rural  Life,  which  failed  after 
two  (monthly)  issues. 

Since  that  time  (1879)  he  has  been  successively  em¬ 
ployed  as  agricultural  editor  of  the  Tribune  and 
Farmer  (Uhiladelphia),  the  New  York  World,  the 
Star,  Witness,  Independent  and  Christian  at  Work. 

Mr.  Moore  was  six  feet  in  height,  and  weighed  about 
200  pounds,  straight,  well  proportioned  and  of  a  com¬ 
manding  presence.  His  features  were  regular,  his  ex¬ 
pression  and  manners  indicative  of  a  kindly,  generous 
heart. 

A  New  Industry. 

FRUITS  CANNED  RIGHT  FROM  THE  VINE. 

While  at  the  Elmira  Fair,  I  noticed  a  collection  of 
canned  fruits  which  in  variety,  color  and  genex'al  ap¬ 
pearance,  was  the  finest  I  had  ever  seen.  The  whole 
exhibit  was  so  tastily  arranged  and  everything  so  clean 
that  it  attracted  immediate  attention.  The  owner 
kindly  gave  me  the  following  history  of  the  origin  of 
the  business. 

“Several  years  ago  I  was  employed  as  superintendent 
of  a  large  manufacturing  company  in  an  Eastern  city. 
My  health  was  failing,  which  meant  loss  of  life,  or  at 
least  of  position  and  salai’y.  My  children  had  nothing 


congenial  to  do.  I  concluded  to  move  and  came  to 
Webbs  Mills,  N.  Y.  We  commenced  growing  small 
fruits  and  garden  vegetables;  but  had  no  experience 
and  had  to  learn  as  we  we  went  along.  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  was  one  of  the  first  papers  we  subscribed 
for,  and  it  has  saved  us  by  its  timely  advice  a  great 
many  dollars.  The  poor  quality  and  appearance  of 
the  fruits  and  vegetables  in  tin  cans  attracted  my 
tention  and  suggested  a  way  to  dispose  of  our  surplus 
fruit.  A  few  quarts  of  different  kinds  of  berries  were 
canned  fresh  from  the  vines.  The  Lightning  glass  cans 
were  used  and  are  still  our  choice.  They  are  more  ex¬ 
pensive  than  some  other  kinds,  but  are  of  heavy  glass 
and  are  easily  sealed.  No  one  but  the  fruit  grower's 
wife  knows  the  aroma  of  fruit  canned  before  the 
‘  varnish  leaves  the  berry,’  because  she  only  can  get 
fruit  in  such  condition.  Those  who  can  ‘  buy  cheaper 
than  they  can  grow  berries  ’  get  the  form,  but  not  the 
flavor.  Strawberries  will  lose  color  and  aroma  in  the 
short  time  it  takes  to  deliver  them  at  the  depot,  a 
mile  and  a  half  away. 

“  The  sample  cans  wherever  placed  created  a  mar¬ 
ket  and  a  demand  for  more.  No  one  seemed  to  be 
catering  to  the  wants  of  wealthy  people  who  wanted 
healthy,  delicious,  clean  fruit  for  table  use  evei'y  day 
in  the  year.  Our  success  with  the  first  lot  was  such 
that  we  increased  our  facilities  for  canning  until  every¬ 
thing  now  grown  on  the  farm  is  disposed  of  in  this  way. 
The  work  is  all  done  by  the  family — wife  and  two  chil¬ 
dren  and  myself.  This  insures  perfect  cleanliness,  per¬ 
fect  fruit  and  perfect  flavor. 

“  VVe  now  have  customers  iix  all  parts  of  the  country 
who  order  from  us  their  entire  supplies  of  canned 
goods  for  the  year.  Many  orders  had  to  be  refused  be¬ 
cause  our  entire  sxxpply  was  sold.” 

Sweet  corn,  green  peas,  cucumbers,  currants,  fruits, 
jams  and  jellies  are  put  in  glass  cans  within  two  hours 
from  the  time  of  picking.  All  fruits  are  preserved 
in  heavy  syrups,  are  ready  for  use  without  further 
preparation,  and  are  free  from  acid.  The  best  granu¬ 
lated  sugar  is  used.  The  average  price,  as  taken  from 
their  circular,  is  about  37  per  dozen.  A  rebate  of  31.50 
is  allowed  for  the  return  of  the  empty  cans. 

Mr.  Bradbury  is  now  in  perfect  health,  has  a  beauti¬ 
ful  home  and  a  handsome  income.  The  son  and  daugh¬ 
ter  receive  from  their  share  of  the  income  good  wages, 
and  have  congenial,  pleasant  work. 

“  I  do  not  like  to  think  of  what  we  might  be  had  we 
remained  in  the  city.  The  reading  of  good  papers  and 
acting  upon  their  suggestions  have  been  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  oxxr  success,”  said  he. 

Such  remarks  show  his  appreciation  of  his  present 
circumstances  and  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  good 
agricultural  papers.  Why  cannot  this  success  be  dxxpli- 
cated  in  every  county  in  the  State  ?  c.  e.  c. 

Business  Bits. 

J.  C.  Vaughan,  the  well-known  seedsman  and  florist  of  Chicago 
who  has  for  years  had  a  steadily  Increasing  Eastern  trade,  has  estab¬ 
lished  a  branch  house  In  New  York  city,  at  12  Barclay  street,  which 
was  opened  for  business  May  1— a  little  late  for  the  trade  this  season, 
but  It  has,  somewhat  to  his  surprise,  been  a  paying  affair  from 
the  start.  The  branch  Is  furnished  with  one  of  the  largest  bulb  cel¬ 
lars  In  the  country,  and  It  Is  In  this  line  that  the  greatest  business  bus 
been  done,  though  other  departments  have  flourished  also.  We  wel¬ 
come  this  enterprising  concern  to  the  Empire  State.  The  gentleman 
In  charge  said  that  on  the  day  they  opened,  a  line  black  cat  walked  In 
and  made  herself  at  home,  presenting  them  a  few  days  later  with  an 
interesting  family  of  five  kittens,  all  of  which  are  domesticated  and 
doing  well.  The  believers  In  omens,  etc.,  consider  such  a  visitation  u 
sure  promise  of  “  good  luck,”  and,  so  far,  the  cat  and  kittens  have 
maintained  the  promise. 

A  Knitting  Machine. — The  R.  N.-Y.  has  a  warm  side  for  such  ma¬ 
chines  as  add  to  the  comfort  of  the  farmers’  homes  and  tend  to  lighten 
the  labors  of  the  wives  and  daughters.  Such  a  device  is  the  Bickford 
Knitting  Machine.  One  will  find  few  farm  houses  In  a  day’s  journey 
where  a  sewing  machine  Is  not  seen,  but  the  number  owning  knitting 
machines  Is  comparatively  small.  Certainly  If  all  were  familiar  with 
the  merits  of  the  above  device,  Its  use  would  be  almost  universal— at 
least  as  common  as  that  of  the  sewing  machine.  It  Is  very  simple, 
and  an  intelligent  child  of  10  or  12  years  can  operate  It  perfectly,  doing 
all  the  family  knitting  easily,  quickly  and  well.  Not  only  can  stockings 
be  knitted,  but  robes,  afghans,  rugs,  underclothes,  hoods,  children’s 
clothing  generally,  etc.  It  will  make  braid  or  cord  of  any  size  or  shape, 
and  of  any  material.  New  toes  or  parts  of  stockings  can  be  knitted 
with  It  In  less  time  than  they  could  be  darned  In  the  old  way.  In  fact 
its  capabilities  seem  almost  unlimited.  Two  little  girls,  twins,  aged 
12,  living  in  Vermont,  knit  with  one  machine  and  with  one  set  of 
needles,  on  a  contract,  1,00U  dozen  dolls’  stockings,  and  the  warden  of 
the  Kansas  Penitentiary  recently  wrote  to  the  makers  that  7,000  pairs 
of  socks  were  there  knit  on  each  machine  every  year.  This  is  a  very 
admirable  machine,  easily  kept  In  order,  and  The  R.  N.  Y.  heartily 
commends  It. 

Hay  Slinos,  How  and  When  to  Use  Them.— On  page  337  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.,  Mr.  P.  H.  Munroe  makes  a  very  good  suggestion  as  to  the  use 
of  hay  slings  to  unload  ensilage  corn  on  the  second  story  of  a  barn. 
There  are  many  farmers,  however,  who  are  not  blest  with  barns  large 
enough  for  such  an  operation.  To  such  I  would  suggest  this  plan: 
Get  three  poles  li>  or  20  feet  long,  bore  a  hole  through  the  top  of  each 
and  put  a  bolt  through :  then  attach  a  pully  to  the  bolt  and  set  It  over 
the  feed  table.  One  of  these  poles  should  be  a  little  longer  than  the 
others,  and  go  into  the  ground  a  foot  or  so,  so  that  the  ground 
pulley  can  be  attached  to  It.  Then  drive  the  load  alongside  and  pro¬ 
ceed  in  the  manner  described  by  Mr.  Munroe,  and  you'll  be  able  to 
unload  the  ensilage  corn  on  the  feed  table  without  track  or  carrier.  I 
claim  that  slings  are  better  adapted  for  unloading  corn  than  hay 
unless  one  has  plenty  of  room  and  cares  little  about  packing  the  hay 
so  as  to  exclude  the  air,  which  I  claim  Is  an  Important  part  of  the  hay 
business.  I  am  70  years  old  and  I  can  with  a  good  fork,  send  up  as 
much  hay  as  two  good  men  can  pack  away  to  suit  me.  I  am  satisfied 
by  long  experience  that  in  order  to  have  the  hay  of  a  good  color  and 
free  from  dust  the  air  must  be  kept  from  It  as  much  as  possible  after 
it  has  been  put  In  the  barn,  especially  If  It  Is  clover  and  a  little  too 
moist.  WAKRKN  VKEET.AND. 


Kumyss  and  Cookery. 

The  Premium  On  Ideas. 

APPY  is  the  woman  with  an  idea  !  Ideas  are 
what  editors  and  con*ributors  alike  sigh  for, 
the  former  with  accumulative  earnestness  born  of  the 
desire  of  every  reader  of  his  periodical  for  something 
new  and  interesting. 

The  Mission  of  Kumyss. 

Previous  to  ten  years  ago  the  patients  in  the 
great  sanitariums  of  the  country  were  learning  to 
drink  kumyss,  but  otherwise  it  was  little  known.  For 
some  time  past,  however,  its  use  has  become  quite  a 
fashionable  fad  ;  but  we  were  not  a  little  surprised  to 
learn  from  Mrs.  Rorer  the  extent  to  which  physicians 
have  come  to  rely  upon  it  in  wasting  diseases,  espec¬ 
ially  those  in  which  the  stomach  is  unequal  to  its  office. 
The  kumyss  is  in  reality  a  partially  digested  milk. 
Milk  is  about  the  onljr  available  food  for  patients  in  a 
low  state  :  but  it  disagrees  with  nine  persons  out  of 
ten,  and  fever  patients  especially  are  almost  certain  to 
abhor  the  taste  of  it.  This  seems  to  be  a  certain  feature 
of  such  diseases  as  are  accompanied  by  much  fever. 

On  the  contrary  most  patients  like  kumyss,  and  if 
they  do  not  fancy  it  at  first,  they  soon  grow  to  be  very 
fond  of  it.  Patients  whose  stomachs  cannot  retain 
other  food  can  be  kept  alive  for  weeks  on  kumyss, 
which  contains  so  much  assimilable  nourishment  that 
one  glassful  of  it  is  better  than  two  of  milk. 

Mrs.  Rorer’s  Recipe  for  Kumyss. 

Where  ice  is  procurable,  nothing  is  simpler  than  to 
prepare  kumyss  at  home,  and  the  home-made  product 
is  far  better  than  that  which  is  bought,  as  its  age  can 
be  known  for  a  surety.  The  materials  for  five  pint 
bottles  of  kumyss  are  :  Two  quarts  of  new  milk  ;  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  granulated  sugar  ;  two  tablespoon¬ 
fuls  of  water ;  one-third  of  a  compressed  yeast 
cake.  Make  the  milk  blood  warm,  or  about  98  degrees, 
perhaps,  by  placing  it  over  the  fire  in  a  farina  boiler. 
Dissolve  the  yeast  thoroughly  in  two  tablespoon  fills  of 
milk,  adding  this  to  the  rest.  Dissolve  the  sugar  in 
two  tablespoonfuls  of  water,  boiling  it  until  a  clear 
syrup.  Add  the  syrup  to  the  milk  and  yeast,  and  stir 
until  completely  blended,  then  put  it  at  once  into  the 
bottles,  filling  them  about  to  the  necks.  Cork  firmly 
and  tie  the  corks  down.  Allow  the  kumyss  to  stand 
n  a  comfortable  temperature,  near  (58  degrees,  for  12 
hours.  Then  lay  the  bottles  carefully  on  their  sides 
on  ice  for  12  hours  more,  when  the  kumyss  is  ready 
for  use.  It  is  now  24  hours  old  ;  when  (50  hours  old,  it 
does  not  agree  so  well  with  a  weak  stomach,  but  keeps 
usually  72  hours.  When  too  old,  that  is,  if  beginning 
to  sour,  it  will  curdle  ;  when  just  right,  it  is  creamy 
and  foamy,  and  tastes,  if  new,  a  trifle  like  sweetened 
beer.  From  one-half  to  one  glassful  may  be  given  at 
intervals  of  two  to  four  hours. 

Trouble  With  Mashed  Potatoes. 

Many  a  household  has  been  wrecked  because  a 
fond  but  foolish  wife  did  not  know  how  to  cook 
mashed  potatoes — and  other  things.  The  mashed 
potato  habit  is  one  acquired  too  frequently  in  early 
youth  to  be  easily  shaken  off,  and  the  person  addicted 
to  the  frequent  use  of  mashed  potatoes  becomes  irri¬ 
table  and  depressed  if  his  favorite  food  is  kept  from 
him,  so  others  beside  this  unknown  bride  may  profit 
by  her  inquiry.  After  getting  your  potatoes  from  the 
grocery  store  remove  the  dark  outer  covering  (called 
the  peeling)  and  cut  the  peeled  potatoes  into  quar¬ 
ters.  They  need  not  be  exact  quarters.  Let  them 
stand  for  a  while  in  cold  water,  and  then  put  them  in 
a  pot  with  water  and  set  them  over  a  fire  to  boil.  If 
there  is  any  water  left  in  the  pot  after  the  potatoes 
are  done,  drain  it  off.  Then  take  a  wooden  or  iron 
masher  made  for  that  purpose  and  press  gently  but 
firmly  upon  them  until  they  become  soft  and  pulpy, 
meanwhile  pouring  in  cream  or  milk  and  some  butter. 
Be  careful  in  mashing  not  to  dent  the  pot. — New 
York  World. 

To  Dispose  of  Strawberries. 

The  farm  housewife  who  does  not  insist  on  having 
the  best  of  the  berries  and  vegetables  for  home  use  is 
not  living  up  to  her  privileges.  In  canning  strawber¬ 
ries,  it  is  most  essential  that  the  best  should  be  used. 
Big,  well-ripened  berries,  sun-kissed  and  crimson,  but 
preferably  of  a  tart  variety,  are  to  be  selected  for  this 
purpose.  Strawberries  that  have  been  scalded  ripe 
after  a  three  days’  rain,  are  hardly  fit  for  any  use, 
much  less  this. 

Canned  Strawberries  — To  fill  the  cans  with  raw' 
fruit  and  prepared  syrup  and  cook  them  in  the  water 
bath  is  especially  desirable  for  this  fruit,  which  loses 
color  and  shape  so  easily.  After  the  water  has  boiled 


20  minutes,  remove  the  cans  to  the  table,  fill  them  to 
the  brim  with  reserve  syrup,  boiling  hot,  place  the 
rubbers  and  seal  at  once.  Rubbers  should  be  moist¬ 
ened  in  warm  water  before  using. 

Canned  Strawberries  No.  2. — Allow  two  quart 
baskets  of  berries  to  each  quart  jar.  Wash  and  hull 
the  fruit,  cover  it  in  layers  with  granulated  sugar,  and 
set  away  for  twro  or  three  hours.  Heat  and  skim  the 
syrup,  boil  10  minutes,  and  add  the  berries.  When 
these  are  well  heated  through,  fill  the  cans  to  over¬ 
flowing  and  seal. 

Strawberry  Meringue  Pie. — Line  a  pie  plate  with 
paste,  which  bake  a  pale  brown.  Fill  with  sugared 
berries,  cover  with  a  meringue  and  return  to  the  oven 
long  enough  to  brown.  Whipped  cream  may  be  sub¬ 
stituted  for  the  meringue. 

Strawberry  Custard. — Make  a  rich  custard  with  the 
yolks  of  four  eggs,  a  scant  quart  of  milk,  one-half  cup¬ 
ful  of  sugar,  and  flavor  to  taste.  Make  one  pint  of 
strawberry  juice  very  sweet,  and  beat  it  gradually 
into  the  whites  of  the  eggs.  Use  flat  berry  dishes, 
and  serve  two  spoonfuls  of  the  float  with  each  dish  of 
custard. 

Pineapples  for  Strawberries. — Unless  the  dis¬ 
parity  in  price  is  too  great,  let  some  of  the  strawber¬ 
ries  be  exchanged  for  “  pines.”  The  best  way  to  can 
pineapple  is  to  cover  it  with  sugar,  half  and  half,  for 
several  hours  in  an  earthen  or  granite-ware  dish.  The 
syrup  which  flows  from  it  is  then  to  be  boiled  and 
strained  over  the  pulp.  Let  the  whole  boil  up  once, 
then  can  without  delay.  Longer  boiling  will  both 
toughen  and  darken  the  fruit. 

The  so-called  Southern  method  of  handling  this  fruit 
is  to  pare  and  trim  it,  then  tear  the  puli)  from  the 
core  with  a  silver  fork.  But  an  easier  way,  really,  is 
to  cut  the  fruit  into  cross  sections  half  an  inch  thick. 
These  are  easily  pared,  and  cut  in  small  bits,  rejecting 
the  tough  core.  Pineapples  are  coming  into  New  York 
in  immense  quantities,  and  will  be  both  plentiful  and 
cheap. 

How,  and  what  to  Cook. 

THESE  days  are  the  happiest  the  farmer  in  this 
country  has  ever  known.  Every  day  comes 
the  cry  of  distress  and  famine  from  farmers  in  other 
lands;  while  under  our  own  blue  skies  an  air  of  thrift 
and  prosperity  everywhere  prevails.  On  every  sunny 
hillside  we  see  the  farmer’s  pleasant  home,  surrounded 
by  groves  of  his  own  or  nature’s  planting,  evidences 
of  growing  intelligence.  Within  the  home  we 
see  the  same  thrift:  the  walls  are  hung  with  engrav¬ 
ings  exquisitely  pretty,  the  windows  are  prettily 
draped,  giving  to  all  a  pleasing  effect  and  an  air  of 
taste  and  refinement  much  above  that  shown  by  the 
average  villager. 

The  little  nook  called  the  kitchen,  less  favored  in 
the  past  than  any  other  room,  is  to-day,  by  means  of 
its  multitudinous  appliances,  made  the  coziest  and  most 
convenient.  Work  is  no  longer  a  drudgery,  for  en¬ 
vironments  make  it  inviting  and  enjoyable,  suggestive 
of  dainties  which  in  by-gone  times  would  have  driven 
woman’s  brain  to  the  border-land  of  frenzy.  The 
kitchen,  is  indeed,  unlike  other  rooms,  in  that  it  has  a 
physiognomy  its  own;  and  by  specialized  work  it  is 
made  a  potent  factor  in  home-building.  I  believe  it  to 
be  the  pride  rather  than  the  reproach  of  every  Chris¬ 
tian  housewife.  I  would  not  imply  by  this  that 
woman,  by  force  or  choice,  should  be  banished  thither. 
On  the  contrary,  I  -would  have  her  in  the  midst  of  life; 
in  touch  with  the  world,  social  and  intellectual.  There 
is,  after  all,  a  charm  about  it;  when  you  give  your  very 
best,  when  you  put  your  heart  into  it  and  determine 
that  what  you  do  shall  bear  your  own  impress.  And 
may  I  say,  through  familiarity  you  will  grow  as  fond 
of  your  work  and  kitchen  as  if  it  were  your  child. 
The  daintiest  of  the  dainties  are  prepared  in  that  room, 
not  only  for  the  lord  of  the  manor,  but  for  the  whole 
household.  Under  these  pleasing  conditions,  the 
problem  of  a  failing  appetite  is  involved  in  mystery. 
However,  the  fault  of  this,  in  the  average  farmer’s 
family,  lies  not  so  much  in  the  absence  of  a  variety  of 
dishes  as  in  the  manner  in  which  they  are  served. 
The  appropriateness  of  the  dish  and  the  arrangement 
or  dishing  of  the  food  should  always  be  taken  into 
consideration.  If  the  eye  is  pleased  the  food  will  be 
tempting.  It  is  the  confused  flinging  together,  or  the 
inharmony  of  certain  dishes  that  nauseates.  For  in¬ 
stance,  the  incongruity  of  pork  and  beans,  and  lobster 
salad,  Bavarian  cream  and  chocolate  fritters  is  ap¬ 
parent  to  any  one  who  has  given  the  food  question  a 
moment’s  thought. 

I  am  by  no  means  an  advocate  of  high  living  ;  on  the 
contrary,  I  think  it  gross  and  antagonistic  to  high 


thinking.  But  I  do  think  that  the  daily  menu  can  be 
sufficiently  varied,  with  a  trifle  of  expense,  to  obviate 
this  de-appetizing.  The  frugal  farmer  because  of  his 
surroundings  may  have  a  kitchen  garden  from  which 
fruits  and  vegetables  may  be  had  the  year  round. 
Residents  of  towns  and  cities  luxuriate  on  the  fruits 
common  to  the  season,  which  they  must  buy.  Why 
not  the  farmer  who  tills  his  own  soil  ? 

Flowers  will  many  times  freshen  the  looks  of  the 
table  and  make  food  more  tempting.  The  physical 
aspect  of  things  as  often  as  the  hap-hazard  meals, 
causes  the*  loss  of  appetite. 

The  question  of  expense  comes  in  with  the  farmer’s 
wife,  whose  eye  is  toward  economy  as  often  as  to¬ 
wards  labor.  The  first  we  can  easily  eliminate  when 
we  know  of  the  many  dainties  that  can  be  made  from 
the  simple,  easy  recipes  which  give  good  results  ; 
gelatine  being  used  as  a  basis.  From  stale  bread, 
properly  treated,  a  variety  of  dishes  exceedingly 
palatable  may  be  prepared. 

The  second  question,  that  of  labor,  can  likewise  be 
disposed  of  when  we  call  to  mind  the  vast  amount  of 
canned  goods  on  the  market  either  ready  prepared  for 
consumption  or  with  the  work  of  preparing  reduced  to 
a  minimum.  Besides  the  canned  fruits  we  have  long 
had,  there  are  to-day  in  the  market  all  kinds  of  pre¬ 
pared  meats  and  fishes  ;  also  a  good  beef  extract  which 
serves  as  the  basis  for  innumerable  soups  and  sauces. 
These  are  all  labor-saving  and  appetizing  dishes.  Can 
the  zest  for  food  languish  with  the  remedy  so  near  at 
hand  ? 

It  is  a  fact  to  be  lamented  that  in  the  average  farm¬ 
er’s  home  these  new  opportunities  are  not  welcomed 
as  beacon  lights  heralding  still  better  things.  The 
housewife  is  slowest  in  yielding  that  department  of 
domestic  economy  to  the  modern  way  of  doing  things  ; 
clinging,  from  force  of  habit,  to  the  old  as  an  ancestral 
legacy  possessing  mysterious  virtues  that  may  not  be 
superseded  by  the  modern  methed. 

Dainty  food,  like  soft,  sweet  music,  has  a  soothing 
effect.  It  is  at  these  daily  meetings  that  the  irrepres¬ 
sible  conflict  is  smothered;  here,  too,  we  exchange  our 
best  thoughts.  Sociability  corrects  the  narrowing 
tendency  of  domestic  monotony  and  gives  to  intel¬ 
ligence  a  stimulating  and  quickening  power. 

Timely  judgment  is  essential  in  the  kitchen  ;  many 
a  tempting  morsel  has  been  rendered  useless,  simply 
because  through  neglect  it  was  overdone,  or,  what  is 
more  offensive,  not  sufficiently  done.  The  what  of  cook¬ 
ing  is  secondary  to  the  how.  farmer’s  daughter. 

A  Woman’s  Boarding  School. 

AS  my  first  movement  toward  supporting  my  family, 
I  came  out  on  a  farm  to  board,  because  I  could 
live  cheapest  there,  and  could  get  good  milk  for  my 
three-montlis-old  baby  boy.  I  was  exhausted  from  the 
care  of  my  husband,  who  had  just  died  of  consumption. 
I  had  taken  his  terrible  cough,  and  the  constant  care 
of  my  child  was  killing  me.  He  was  a  healthy  child, 
unusually  large,  but  from  natural  causes  and  my  own 
inexperience,  very  troublesome,  giving  me  little  rest 
day  or  night.  I  could  barely  pay  my  board,  and  had 
nothing  to  pay  a  nurse  girl,  though  the  daughter  of 
my  landlady  would  be  glad  to  take  that  place.  I  there¬ 
fore  applied  for  the  position  of  teacher  in  the  district 
school  and  earned  the  girl’s  wages  there.  The  school 
required  my  will  power  to  control  it ;  but  it  was  a  fine 
school ;  I  loved  the  work  of  teaching  and  the  half  mile 
walk  in  the  open  air  and  the  change  and  relief  from 
the  nursery  for  six  hours  gave  me  a  chance  to  recuper¬ 
ate.  At  the  price  then  paid — $25  a  month — I  could 
not  support  myself,  but  I  taught  there  a  year,  regained 
my  health  and  made  this  a  stepping-stone  toward  some¬ 
thing  better. 

Fortunately  I  found  a  bright  woman  with  a  large 
house  ;  we  planned  to  open  a  boarding  school.  Every 
one  tried  to  discourage  us,  but  we  thought  the  plan 
feasible  and  determined  to  give  it  a  trial.  I  prepared 
a  circular,  explaining  the  need  of  such  a  school,  its 
advantages,  its  capacity  and  the  terms,  which  I  placed 
as  low  as  I  could  afford — $5  a  week  for  board,  wash¬ 
ing,  etc.;  $8  a  quarter — 10  weeks — for  the  primary 
class  ;  $10  a  quarter  for  higher  English  branches;  $5 
a  quarter  for  French,  Latin  or  drawing  ;  $8  a  quarter 
for  music. 

My  associate’s  young  sister  taught  music  and  had 
all  the  profits.  A  young  woman  of  the  neighborhoood 
taught  the  little  ones  in  return  for  tuition  in  the 
higher  branches. 

We  had  all  the  pupils  the  house  would  accommodate 
— 14  boarding  and  30  day  pupils,  some  of  whom  rode 
five  miles  to  school.  Later  I  engaged  a  professor  of  music 
two  days  in  the  week  for  the  more  advanced  pupils. 
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For  six  years  I  supported  myself,  my 
child  and  my  father  in  this  way.  I  hired 
a  nurse  for  the  child,  who  earned  her 
hoard  by  helping  with  the  house  work 
when  I  did  not  need  her  elsewhere.  I 
paid  a  large  doctor's  bill,  hired  a  seat  in 
church  and  had  all  the  money  I  wanted 
to  spend,  but  was  careful  not  to  spend 
quite  as  much  as  I  earned.  scripse. 

Shopping  by  Mail. 

THE  following,  lacking  the  heading, 
is  given  by  the  New  York  Recorder 
as  a  bona  fide  letter  received  by  a  woman 
who  makes  a  business  of  “  shopping  by 
mail  ”  for  out  of  town  customers. 

“Money  is  so  scarce  a  thing  here  in 
Texas,  and  I  need  so  many  things,  but  I 
will  only  send  for  a  few  dress  goods  this 
time. 

“For  myself  I  want  two  dresses,  one  a 
black  Bedford  cord,  38-inches  wide,  8 
yards,  about  44  cents  per  yard.  Then 
some  kind  of  plaid;  two  sliades  of  brown, 
or  black  and  white,  or  just  plain  gray, 
10  yards  at  about  20  cents  per  yard;  8 
yards  of  Bedford  cord  38-inches  wide, 
“  cinnamon  brown,”  40  cents  per  yard 
for  our  pastor’s  wife.  (No  trimming  with 
this. ) 

“For  my  little  daughter  Mary  (12  years 
old),  a  sacque,  or  goods  to  make  one  of, 
not  heavy,  but  one  she  can  wear  this 
spring  and  when  it  is  cool  in  summer; 
about  seven  or  eight  yards  (if  single 
width),  of  goods  that  will  make  Mary  a 
spring  dress  with  lining  (if  needed),  and 
buttons;  a  pair  of  black  or  brown  kid 
gloves — 1% — not  over  five  button  or 
lace.  I  have  often  bought  good  ones  in 
Cincinnati  for  25  cents.  Now  in  the  line 
of  trimming,  if  the  money  holds  out,  I 
would  like  silesia  lining,  two  or  three 
cents  per  yard,  for  my  two  dresses;  also 
buttons  for  the  basques,  a  spool  or  two 
of  black  sewing  silk,  and  if  there  is  still 
any  left,  handkerchiefs,  black  cotton 
hose,  9%.  Lace  curtains  or  anything. 

“I  don’t  know  what  your  commission 
will  be,  but  presume  you  have  a  per  cent. 
You  will  have  to  pay  yourself  and  you 
may  have  to  change  some  of  these  prices 
and  goods.  Do  the  best  you  can  and 
I  shall  be  thankful.  I  send  you  $13.50. 
Send  the  goods  by  express.  Hope  there 
will  be  enough  to  prepay  charges.  Re¬ 
spectfully  yours,  - 

The  Onion  as  a  Health  Giver. 

COMBATTING  the  foolish  prejudice 
which  exists  against  onions,  the 
New  York  Tribune  says  there  are  many 
other  things  which  produce  a  similar 
effect  on  the  breath,  against  which  no 
such  prejudice  exists.  It  does  not  name 
these,  however,  but  goes  on  to  affirm  that 
there  is  no  herb  in  the  vegetable  garden 
which  gives  such  delicate  and  delicious 
flavor  to  dainty  meat  dishes  as  the  onion, 
and  it  is  greatly  to  be  desired  that  we 
should  adopt  French  taste  in  the  matter 
and  use  more  onions  in  flavor  and  in 
cookery.  As  a  nervine,  there  is  no  better 
vegetable  than  the  onion  and  celery.  The 
onion  is  also  credited  with  being  one  of 
the  best  blood  purifiers  in  the  vegetable 
kingdom.  In  order  to  possess  these  good 
qualities  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  onion 
should  be  rank  and  coarse.  Mild  varie¬ 
ties  possess  all  the  medicinal  values.  A 
red  Bermuda  or  a  yellow  Spanish  onion 
is,  however,  more  delicate  in  flavor 
than  any  of  the  natives,  because  grown 
in  the  hot  tropics,  and  the  climate  mod¬ 
erates  the  flavor.  The  onion  in  the  colder 
latitudes  becomes  as  rank  as  garlic. 
There  are  many  ways  of  cooking  this 
vegetable  which  do  away  with  the  rank 
flavor.  To  boil  onions  for  the  table,  peel 


When  Baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castorla, 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castorla, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castorla, 
When  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Castorla 


them.  If  they  seem  strong,  you  may 
hold  them  tinder  water  during  this  pro¬ 
cess,  or  use  a  bit  of  bread  on  the  tip  of 
your  knife  to  absorb  the  flavor.  Put  them 
in  abundance  of  water,  using  at  least  two 
or  three  quarts  to  a  quart  of  onions.  Let 
them  cook  at  least  45  minutes.  Then 
drain  them,  shake  them  to  get  rid  of  the 
moisture,  and  then  cover  them  in  a  pint 
of  boiling  milk  in  which  a  tablespoonful 
of  butter  and  one  of  flour  have  been 
mixed.  Add  a  teaspoonful  of  salt  and  a 
little  white  pepper,  and  let  the  onions 
boil  up  in  this  very  gently  for  10  or  15 
minutes.  A  delicious  way  to  serve  onions 
is  scalloped.  Boil  them  as  directed,  then 
drain  them,  put  them  in  an  earthen  pud¬ 
ding  dish,  cover  them  with  cream  sauce, 
sprinkle  them  lightly  with  bread  crumbs 
and  bits  of  butter,  and  bake  them  for  20 
minutes  in  a  hot  oven.  A  simple  method 
of  frying  onions,  which  makes  them  crisp 
and  delicate,  is  to  soak  them  for  10  min¬ 
utes  in  milk  after  cutting  them  in  slices. 
Then  dip  them  lightly  in  flour,  and  fry 
them  in  deep  fat  hot  enough  to  fry  po¬ 
tatoes. 

Little  Helps. 

EVER  since  coal  oil  came  into  general 
use  for  lighting  purposes,  canton 
flannel  has  been  more  or  less  used  for 
lamp  wicks;  yet  every  little  while  some 
ingenious  woman  comes  to  the  front  with 
the  original  discovery  that  canton  flan¬ 
nel  cut  into  strips  and  folded  so  as  to  be 
about  three-ply,  stitched  together  two, 
three,  four  or  five  times  and  then  trimmed 
to  fit  the  burner  in  width,  is  just  as  good 
as  the  “store  wick;”  and  so  it  is,  and 
very  thick  woolen  cloth,  or  thick  cotton- 
ade  of  one  thickness,  often  answers  the 
same  purpose. 

Ammonia  for  baking  purposes  comes  in 
ounce  cakes,  and  costs  from  5  to  10  cents 
per  cake,  according  to  locality. 

A  tablespoonful  of  turpentine  put  into 
the  boiling  suds  will  do  wonders  towards 
bleaching  the  clothes. 

Soda  well  dampened  will  help  to  re¬ 
move  paint  from  window  glass.  A  cop¬ 
per  coin  is  also  useful  for  scraping  paint 
or  putty  from  glass,  as  it  does  not 
scratch. 

Wood  ashes,  dampened,  will  remove  tea 
stains  from  the  chinaware;  and  nothing 
is  better  to  sweeten  stone  jars  than  to 
fill  them  with  ashes  and  water  and  let 
them  stand  a  few  hours. 

If  there  is  no  tinsmith  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood,  get  three  cents’  worth  of  putty  and 
patch  up  all  the  leaky  cups,  pails,  and 
pans,  and  then  put  the  articles  away  for 
a  few  days  till  the  putty  has  time  to 
dry  out  and  become  hard;  this  is  a  much 
better  way  than  to  use  rags  to  stop  the 
leaks.  MAY  MAPLE. 

Some  of  Miss  Corson’s 
Wisdom. 

“  A  GOOD  cook  will  always  taste  as 
ax  she  cooks,”  said  Miss  Corson,  but 
added,  with  a  smile  :  “I  always  smell, 
as  I  dislike  tasting.”  Miss  Corson  is  by 
no  means  the  only  cook  who  dislikes 
tasting  the  dishes,  and  the  above  may  be 
a  hint  to  some  one  of  these.  A  few  of 
Miss  Corson’s  recipes  appear  below  : 

Delicious  Orange  Extract. — Cut  a 
few  pieces  of  the  yellow  rind  of  the 
orange  ;  put  in  a  bottle  and  cover  either 
with  good  brandy  or  alcohol,  and  cork 
tightly  until  ready  for  use. 

Brown  Gravy  Thickening. — To  make 
a  brown  gravy  thickening,  brown  the 
flour  and  butter  together ;  pack  the  mix¬ 
ture  away  in  a  glass  jar,  not  necessarily 
air-tight,  and  it  will  keep  indefinitely. 
The  same  with  the  white  sauce  thicken¬ 
ing  which  the  French  call  roux. 

Jellied  Cherries  and  Mandarins. — 
Take  half  a  pound  of  cherries  and  six 
mandarins,  which  will  be  sufficient  to 
make  three  pints  of  jelly.  Having  ready 
your  cherries  and  mandarins,  dissolve 
gelatine  in  hot  water,  mix  with  a  little 
orange  juice  and  sugar  or  cherry  juice. 
Both  being  ready,  fill  a  mold  about  one 
inch  in  depth  and  let  it  harden.  As  soon 


as  it  is  hard  enough,  arrange  a  layer  of 
cherries  and  mandarins  on  it,  then  an 
inch  more  of  gelatine  which  has  been 
kept  in  a  liquid  state  in  a  pan  of  hot 
water,  and  so  on  until  the  mold  is  full ; 
then  let  it  harden,  and  serve  either  with 
whipped  cream,  cake  or  ice  cream. 

In  Defense  of  Ivanlioe. 

IF  the  correspondent  who  condemns 
Ivanlioe,  will  give  me  credit  for  being 
as  sincere  in  my  opinion  of  the  book,  as 
I  give  her,  there  will  be  no  ill  feeling, 
although  we  differ. 

I  do  not  think  the  influence  of  the 
book  is  bad.  It  is  a  part  of  the  home 
reading  for  the  English  Literature 
classes  in  the  public  schools.  That  it 
has  the  sanction  of  educators  is  some¬ 
thing  in  its  favor.  Then,  as  is  admitted, 
for  a  work  of  fiction,  it  is  a  faithful  por¬ 
trayal  of  the  times  it  describes.  Granted 
that  the  vices  it  shows  are  terrible  ;  the 
virtues  put  in  contrast  are  noble  and 
horoic.  We  could  not  realize  Rebecca 
without  a  De  Boniset ;  King  Richard 
could  not  have  shown  himself  the  chiv¬ 
alrous  and  daring  knight  he  really  was 
without  the  Knights  Templars  ;  neither 
the  forgiving,  generous  brother  without 
the  usurper  John.  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  this  19tli  century  civilization 
would  have  punished  the  traitors,  and 
not  have  been  generous  enough  to  say  : 
“  Get  thee  to  our  mother,  John,  before  I 
forget  thon  art  my  brother.” 

Virtue  never  seems  so  desirable  as  when 
contrasted  with  vice,  and  vice  is  never 
more  repulsive  when  seen  in  its  deform¬ 
ity  than  when  wrapped  in  the  cloak  of 
virtue  ;  and  by  this  same  law  of  contrast 
are  all  things  made  more  apparent. 

While  I  would  object  to  placing  light 
and  trashy  literature  in  the  hands  of 
children  and  youths,  I  would  have  no 
fears  of  Ivanhoe,  and  feel  that  it  would 
improve  any  boy  or  girl  of  an  age  to  read 
and  understand  it.  piiilena  m.  burdick. 


In  writing  to  advertisers  please  always  mention 
Tum  Rural,. 


PROMPT 

RELIEF 

For  biliousness, 
diarrhoea, 
nausea,  and 
dizziness,  take 

Ayer’s  Pills 

the  best 

family  medicine, 
purely  vegetable, 

Every  Dose  Effective 


A  torpid  liver  is  the  source  of  dyspep- 
|  sia,  sick  headache,  constipation,  piles, 
bilious  fever,  chills  and  jaundice. 

Tuffs  Tiny  Pills? 

I  have  a  speeific  effect  on  tlio  liver,  re- 
storing  it  to  healthy  action.  25cts. 


BOILING  WATER  OR  MILK. 

EPPS’S 

GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 

COCOA 

LABELLED  M  LB.  TINS  ONLY. 


^MCflCC  SAYS  SHE  CANNOT  SEK  HOW 

Wirt  tor  no  it  roit  the  money. 

|  Q  Buys  a  $05.00  Improved  Oxford  Singer 
VlZsewioe  Machine;  perfect  working,  reli¬ 
able,  finely  finished,  adapted  to  light  and  heavy 
work,  with  a  complete  set  of  the  latest  improved 
attachments  free.  Each  machine  guaranteed  for  5 
years.  Buy  direct  from  our  factory,  and  save  dealers 
,  -  _  v  ^  and  agents  profit.  Send  for  EHKE  OAT  A  LOf.L  K. 

OXEOHU  MFU.  COHl'ANY,  Dkf’T  H  02  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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A  PAIR  OP 

LADIES'  SHOES 

(Oxfords.) 


We  soli  a  Ladles’  Ox¬ 
ford  Shoe  for  $1.00  that 
would  cost  you  $‘2.50  at 
any  store.  We  make 
our  own  shoes,  thus  giv¬ 
ing  you  the  middle-man's 
profit.  If  you  want  to  buy 
your  shoes  for  about  one 


half  the  price  you  are 
now  paying,  send  for  our 
FREE  Catalogue.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed  or 
money  refunded,  POS¬ 
TAL  SHOE  CO.,  31CON- 
c.kkss  Stkekt,  Boston, 
Mass. 


SENT  BY  MAIL  FOR 

ONE  DOLLAR 

Postage  Paid. 


DO  YOU  LIKE  ICE  CREAM  ? 


Wull  Br<*cW 


OF  COURSE  YOU  DO. 

Well,  then,  if  you  have  no  Ice-Cream 
Freezer,  or  a  poor  one,  read  this. 

Ice  cream  well  made  is  a  wholesome 
refreshment.  Almost  every  farmer  now¬ 
adays  has  his  own  ice,  and  can  spare 
a  little  milk  and  cream  now  and  then 
In  fact  the  farmer 
who  does  not  pro¬ 
vide  ice  cream  for 
his  family  at  least 
once  a  week,  does 
not  live  up  to  his 
privileges.  We  have 
arranged  to  offer 
this  wonderfully 
effective,  yet  very 
low-priced  freezer. 

The  stirring  motion 
is  applied  by  means 
of  the  Keystone 
Whip  Beater,  which 
may  also  be  used  in 
whipping  cream, 

heating  eggs,  fruit,  etc.  A  cook  book, 
giving  many  recipes  for  ice  creams,  water 
ices,  and  many  new  dishes  for  the  table 
by  aid  of  the  freezer  and  the  beater  which 
accompanies  it.  Price,  $1.50.  Given  to 
any  present  subscriber  sending  two  new 
subscriptions  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  fi’om  date 
to  January,  1893,  and  $2. 


L  ON  a  MA  Y  IT  WA  VE ! 

Every  man  and  boy,  and  woman,  too, 
who  is  a  true  American,  loves  that  good 
old  flag  as  the  emblem  of  what  is  best  in 
government.  The  principles  for  which 
it  stands  can  not  he  too  early  instilled 
into  the  minds  and  hearts  of  newcomers 
on  the  field  of  action,  he  they  youths  of 
our  own  blood,  or  men  of  other  lands 
come  newly  to  these  shores.  That  flag 
should  ever  wave  in  sight  of  Americans. 

Every  School  House, 

Every  Town  Hall, 

Every  Grange  Hall 

should  have  its  flag-staff,  and  every  flag 
staff  should,  of  course,  hear  its  flag. 

BUT  a  flag  of  cheap  and  poor  stuff 
is  a  disgrace  to  the  flag  itself,  and  the 
regular  hunting  is  very  expensi  7e.  What 
is  known  as  “  cotton  bunting  ”  makes  a 
flag  that  is  creditable  to  any  man  who 
owns  it,  and  which  cannot  he  distin¬ 
guished  from  the  .expensive  bunting 
flags  except  on  close  examination.  The 
colors  are  guaranteed  absolutely  fast. 
We  will  furnish  these  flags,  not  mounted, 
to  our  subscribers  as  follows  : 

SIX  feet  long,  for  one  new  subscrip¬ 
tion  from  date  to  January,  1893,  and  $1.50; 
the  flag  alone  for  $1.25,  prepaid. 

NINE  feet  long,  for  two  new  subscrip¬ 
tions  to  January,  1893,  and  $3.50.  Or 
for  sale  at  $2.75,  prepaid. 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO., 
Times  Building,  New  York. 
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AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 

Russian  wheat  crops  are  promising. 

Peach  stones  are  worth  15  per  ton  for  fuel  In  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

Over  21,000,000  acres  of  land  In  the  United  States  are 
owned  by  foreign  noblemen. 

Western  packing  since  March  1  shows  an  Increase 
of  about  55,000  hogs  over  same  period  last  year. 

Chinese  laborers  from  Sumatra  and  Singapore  will 
Instruct  Hast  African  natives  in  cultivating  tobacco. 

Nathan  John,  a  Canton,  Miss.,  farmer,  was  killed 
by  hailstones  *•  as  large  as  teacups,,’  In  his  field  Tues¬ 
day. 

The  Western  New  York  Jersey  Breeders’  Associa¬ 
tion  will  hold  Its  first  meeting  this  year  on  Thursday, 
July  2. 

Out  of  the  annual  production  of  54,000,000  pounds  of 
butter  in  Ohio,  only  7,000,000  pounds  are  made  In 
creameries. 

The  fastest  European  bred  trotter  is  Conte  Kosso 
2:22,  by  Elwood  Medium,  son  of  Happy  Medium;  dam 
a  Russian  mare. 

A  Vermont  man  living  at  Burke,  has  been 
hoarding  his  entire  maple  sugar  crops  since  1842.  He 
has  now  over  10,000  pounds. 

Pres.  h.  L.  Polk  of  the  Farmers'  Alliance  has  been 
dangerously  sick  from  hemorrhages  at  Washington, 
I).  C.,  but  is  now  reported  to  be  “  out  of  danger.” 

Three  facte rles  In  the  United  Stages  consume 
nearly  2,000,000  eggs  a  year  In  making  the  peculiar 
kind  of  paper  used  by  photographers  known  as  albu¬ 
men  paper. 

According  to  the  estimates  of  the  Agricultural 
Department  the  people  of  the  United  States  are 
swindled  out  of  not  less  than  $70,000,000  a  year  by  the 
practice  of  adulterating  foods. 

Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Michigan,  Mississippi  and 
other  Western  and  Southern  States  experienced  a 
phenomenally  heavy  storm  Tuesday  night,  which  did 
much  Injury  to  farm  property. 

The  Florida  Farmers’  Alliance  has  completely  cap¬ 
tured  the  Democratic  party  of  the  State,  and  the  old 
“  gray-backs  ”  who  refuse  to  accept  the  new  order  of 
things,  must  get  outside  the  lines. 

It  Is  officially  announced  that  from  now  on  the 
Armour  Packing  Company  will  slaughter  all  the  cat¬ 
tle  they  handle  for  their  entire  trade,  in  Kansas  City, 
Mo  ,  and  ship  the  carcasses  from  there  to  Chicago,  Ill. 

The  overwhelming  Republican  success  in  the  late 
Oregon  elections  Is  attributed  In  great  part  by  both 
parties  to  the  vote  of  the  sheep  owners— a  large  body 
In  that  State— who  strongly  objected  to  any  modifica¬ 
tion  of  the  tariff  on  wool. 

Deer  have  been  so  protected  in  Plsquaquls,  Co.,  Me., 
that  they  have  become  a  nuisance  to  farmers,  who 
want  a  law  compelling  the  State  to  pay  for  all  dam¬ 
ages  done  by  them  during  the  close  time  and  a  rea¬ 
sonable  sum  for  pasturage. 

Since  the  disastrous  destruction  of  the  French 
vineyards  by  the  phylloxera,  and  the  consequentcur- 
tallment  of  the  supply  and  Increase  of  price  of  wine 
among  tne  people  at  large,  statistics  show  there  has 
been  an  enormous  Increase  of  drunkenness  in  France. 

After  16  years  of  litigation  $20,825  have  been  paid 
A.  B.  Melendy  and  T.  J.  Russell,  Norristown,  Tenn.> 
by  the  K.  C.  G.  &  L.  Railroad  as  damuges  for  the 
trotting  horse,  Briston,  killed  In  a  railroad  wreck  in 
1876.  This  Is  the  largest  sum  ever  paid  by  a  railroad 
company  for  the  killing  of  ahorse. 

The  American  Minister  to  Germany  has  made  pub¬ 
lic  a  letter  from  the  official  chemist  at  Hamburg  de¬ 
claring  that  half  of  the  American  dried  apples  con¬ 
tain  zinc.  He  advises  that  the  driers  use  sheet  Iron 
Instead  of  zinc  plates  In  the  evaporating  process,  for 
otherwise  they  will  lose  the  entire  German  trade. 

Statistics  show  that  furm  wages  were  lowest  In  1879, 
when  the  average  was  $16.05.  Since  then  they  have 
slowly  Increased  year  by  year,  until  at  present  they 
are:  In  Eastern  States,  $26.46;  Middle  States,  $28.33; 
Southern,  $14.98;  Western,  $22.61;  Mountain,  $32.16; 
Pacific,  $30.15.  The  average  per  month  for  the  whole 
year  Is  $18.00. 

The  American  Economic  Association  will  hold  its 
fifth  annual  meeting  at  Chatauqua,  N.  Y.,  on  Aug.  23. 
The  session  will  continue  for  four  days.  Among  the 
subjects  discussed  In  the  papers  to  he  read  will  be  the 
farmers’  movements  In  both  the  Northern  and  the 
Southern  States,  and  the  taxation  of  personal  prop¬ 
erty  in  relation  to  the  farmer. 

The  House  committee  on  public  lands  has  made  a 
favorable  report  on  a  bill  to  extend  the  time  from 
February,  1893,  to  September,  1893,  in  which  settlers 
on  lands  granted  to  railroads,  and  which  grants  were 
declared  forfeited  by  the  act  of  September  29, 1890, 
may  pay  for  said  lands,  not  exceeding  320  acres  to 
any  one  person,  at  $1.25  per  acre. 

The  heirs  of  George  W.  ltemsen,  of  Philadelphia, 
have  begun  a  lawsuit  for  160  acres  of  Improved  land 
between  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis  The  property  Is 
worth  $5,000,000,  and  there  are  1,500  defendants.  It 
was  sold  In  1848  by  Itemsen’s  widow  for  $200;  but  as 
she  failed  to  secure  from  the  Orphans'  Court  a  de¬ 
cree  ratifying  the  sale,  the  children  claim  that  the 
land  Is  legally  theirs. 

The  People's  party  of  Kansas,  which  is  virtually 
the  Farmers'  Alliance  of  that  State,  are  to  combine 
with  the  Democrats  at  the  fall  elections.  The  Demo¬ 
crats  are  to  be  given  the>candidates  for  Chief-Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court  and  Congressman  at  large.  The 
rest  of  the  State  ticket  is  to  be  given  to  the  People's 
party.  The  Presidential  Electors  are  also  to  be 
divided  between  the  two  parties. 

There  Is  likelihood  of  more  trouble  among  the  cattle 
men  In  Wyoming.  The  "barons”  are  reported  to 
have  hired  more  desperadoes  from  Texas  and  else¬ 
where  to  take  vengeance  on  the  “rustlers,”  while  the 
latter  are  said  to  be  preparing  for  more  “warfare.” 
Twelve  companies  of  the  United  States  troops  have 
gone  to  the  disturbed  district — Johnson  County  and 
thereabouts— as  the  State  forces  are  utterly  unable 
to  deal  with  the  trouble. 

It  is  reported  that  while  the  “June  rise”  in  the 
Mississippi  has  done  considerable  damage  to  farm 
lands  above  Quincy,  Ill.,  there  Is  little  fear  that  It 
will  cause  much  havoc  lower  down.  A  moderate 


estimate  of  the  Injury  done  by  the  late  floods  along 
the  Missouri,  Mississippi,  Arkansas,  White  and  Red 
Rivers,  as  well  as  other  tributaries  of  the  Father  of 
Waters  and  Its  affluents,  amounts  to  $50,000,000.  Little 
of  the  flooded  land  Is  still  fit  for  crops,  and  there  Is 
likely  to  be  a  large  shrinkage  in  the  coming  harvest 
Of  course  most  of  the  1  isses  fall  upon  farmers. 


Secretary  Rusk  declares  that  for  the  first  quarter 
of  1891,  the  imports  of  corn  into  Germany  aggregated 
1,111,424  bushels,  while  for  the  first  quarter  of  1892 
the  amount  Imported  aggregated  5,847,852,  an  increase 
of  4,736,428  bushels!  The  outlay  by  the  Department 
to  effect  the  enormous  Increase  has  been  only  $657. 
He  urges  a  more  liberal  appropriation  for  greater 
efforts  to  Introduce  It  into  other  Northern  and 
Central  European  countries  also.  Mills  for  grind¬ 
ing  the  grain  are  now  being  built  In  different  parts 
of  Germany,  so  that  Its  use  there  Is  likely  to  be  per¬ 
manent. 


According  to  Seoretary  Rusk's  recent  report,  farm 
wages  have  about  doubled  since  1840,  when  farm 
hands  averaged  $8.50  a  month  and  board  In  the  East¬ 
ern  States,  and  $12.50  without  It;  whereas  In  that  sec¬ 
tion  he  now  receives  $18.85  and  $26.50  respectively. 
According  to  him,  as  compared  with  other  countries, 
the  United  States  pay  the  highest  wages  for  field 
hands  of  all  countries,  as  follows,  per  annum,  with¬ 
out  board : 


United  States, 
Great  Britain. 

France . 

Holland . . 

Germany . 

Russia . 

Italy . 

India . 


.$282 
,  150 
,  125 
.  100 
.  90 
.  60 


50 

30 


Condensed  Correspondence 

Ohio,  Aurora,  May  28.— To-day  is  the  first  pleas- 
ant  day  we  have  had  In  six  weeks.  We  have  had  an 
Incessant  rain  for  all  that  time.  Farm  work  has  been 
at  a  stand-still  for  five  weeks.  Not  half  of  the  oats 
are  yet  sown,  and  not  a  potato  or  a  hill  of  corn  has 
been  planted;  much  less  has  the  ground  been 
plowed.  J.  G. 

Missouri,  Cameron,  June  4.— We  are  having  a 
most  discouraging  season;  so  far  we  have  had  only 
one  good  week  for  farm  work  since  March  1.  A  good 
deal  of  corn  has  been  put  In  In  the  mud.  1  suppose 
60  or  70  per  cent  of  the  crop  has  been  planted  In  bad 
shape.  To-day  there  Is  not  even  a  fair  prospect  for 
a  crop  of  corn.  Oats  fair.  Early  potatoes  a  poor 
stand.  Wheat  very  poor  as  a  rule,  on  account  of  the 
dry  fall.  a.  g.  d. 

Pennsylvania,  Covington,  June  4.— The  weather 
has  been  so  wet  here  that  the  farmers  are  all  behind 
with  their  work— not  more  than  half  the  planting  has 
been  done  yet.  A.  m. 

New  York,  Albion,  May  31.  -This  is  the  first 
summer  weather  we  have  had  this  season,  and  there 
Is  a  great  change  from  the  cold  winds  and  frequent 
rains  of  the  past  month.  Grass  and  grain  are  looking 
well.  Some  corn  has  been  planted,  but  is  not  up  yet. 
Bean  planting  has  hardly  begun,  but  a  large  acreage 
will  be  put  in.  Potatoes  are  a  drug  at  25  cents. 
Everything  In  the  shape  of  fruit,  tree,  bush,  or  vine, 
Is  covered  with  blossoms,  not  excepting  apple  trees 
that  hung  full  last  year.  The  odor  is  fairly  sickening 
at  times.  w.  J.  s. 

CROP  AND  MARKET  NOTES. 

Spring  chickens  have  sold,  so  far  this  season,  at 
fairly  good  prices. 

Beans  are  doing  better,  especially  Marrows.  Prices 
for  all  grades  are  steady. 

Green  gooseberries  have  appeared  In  the  market, 
and  have  sold  at  from  six  to  eight  cents  per  quart. 

Cattle  are  strong  at  St.  Louis,  dull  In  New  York  and 
Chicago.  Sheep  and  hogs  are  steady  in  the  Cincin¬ 
nati!  market  and  in  New  York. 

Dried  brewers’  grains  are  lower,  and  at  prices  at 
which  they  are  offered  are  really  one  of  the  best  foods 
for  dairy  cattle  now  In  the  market. 

In  sympathy  with  the  butter  market,  there  has  been 
a  lowering  in  the  price  of  cheese.  The  supply  fully 
equals  the  demand.  Exports  for  the  week  were  32,583 
boxes. 

The  situation  In  the  spring  wheat  belt,  which  is 
composed  of  the  Dakotas  and  Mlnnesotas:  there  is 
ample  moisture,  but  so  far,  except  In  North  Dakota, 
not  in  excess. 

Strawberries  have  been  selling  at  from  five  to  ten 
cents  per  quart  South  Jersey  berries  are  coming  In 
freely,  and  this  week  should  see  the  Hudson  River 
fruit  make  Its  appearance. 

A  few  days  since  corn  sold  on  the  Chicago  Exchange 
for  $1.06  per  bushel,  and  within  an  hour  dropped  to 
49^  cents.  And  this  Is  called  commerce,  trade,  and  by 
various  other  nlce-soundlng  names. 

Apples  are  slowly  disappearing  from  the  markets, 
but  they  will  last  until  their  place  is  taken  by  the 
new  crop.  The  New  York  market  has  apples  and 
ripe  tomatoes  12  months  in  the  year. 

Six  oleomargarine  factories  In  Chicago  last  year 
displaced  the  product  of  300,000  cows.  Another  year 
they  will  displace  that  of  100,000  more.  That  means 
that  400.000  cows  and  heifers  must  be  slaughtered 
next  year  to  keep  up  the  present  prices  of  genuine 
butter. 

The  resolutions  of  the  retail  grocers  of  this  city  to 
purchase  no  small  fruits  this  season,  except  in  free 
crates,  have  been  utterly  Ignored,  just  as  The  Rural 
said  they  would  be.  Great  reforms  are  not  brought 
about  by  edicts  from  one  side  or  the  other  In  a  con¬ 
troversy. 

The  fact  that  “  deacon  skins  ”  are  regularly  quoted 
in  the  trade  market  does  not  Imply  that  deacons  are 
skinned,  but  rather  that  the  very  young  veal,  aged 
from  two  hours  to  two  days,  has  been  skinned,  and 
his  pelt  is  thus  known.  Who  eats  this  very  immature 
veal  It  would  be  difficult  to  tell. 

Late  advices  from  Virginia  say  the  tobacco  crop  is 
doing  fairly  well  in  that  State  and  North  Carolina. 
There  is  no  noteworthy  change  in  the  area  planted. 
Farmers  are  realizing  the  futility  of  putting  more 
in  the  ground  than  can  be  well  managed  by  the  force 
and  facilities  at  hand,  and  not  a  few  are  making  food 
for  man  and  beast  a  prime  consideration  In  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  such  products  on  the  farm.  A  large  part  of 


the  Western  crop  has  also  been  planted.  Condition 
87  in  Kentucky. 

Owing  to  heavy  rains,  low  temperature  and  cloudy 
weather  of  late  the  crop  prospects  in  the  great  sur¬ 
plus  producing  States,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Michigan, 
Illinois,  Iowa,  Nebraska,  Kansas  and  Missouri,  have 
not  been  very  favorable.  Three-day-old  advices 
from  Chicago  say  that  hardly  50  per  cent  of  the  corn 
crop  had  been  put  in  these  States.  The  railroad 
authorities,  however,  maintain  that  from  90  to  75  per 
cent  of  the  crop  has  been  planted  in  the  West  and 
Southwest.  Owing  to  the  excess  of  rain  there  is  some 
rust  In  winter  wheat  just  beginning  to  fill, 


BEANS  AND  PEAS, 

Marrow,  choice,  1891 . 

Mediums,  choice,  1891 . 

Pea,  choice,  1891 . 

White  Kidney,  choice,  1891 . 

Red  Kidney,  choice,  1891 . 

Yellow  Eye,  choice,  1891 . 

Black  Turtle  Soup,  choice,  1891 . 

Lima  beans,  California  (60)  lbs.) . 

Foreign  medium,  1891 . 

Green  peas,  1891,  bbls.,  per  bush . 

Green  peas,  1891,  bags,  per  bush . 

Green  peas,  Scotch,  1891.  bushel . 

BUTTER. 

STATE  AND  PENN. 

Creamery,  Penn,  extra . 

Half  firkin  tubs— 

Fresh  extras . 

Firsts  . 

Seconds . . . 

Welsh  tubs— 

Fresh  extras . 

Firsts . . . 

Seconds  . 

WESTERN. 

Creamery— 

Elgin  extras . 

Other  Western  extras . 

Firsts . 

Seconds  . 

Thirds . 

Imitation  creamery— 

Firsts  . 

Seconds  . 

Thirds . 

Dairy  firsts . . . 

Seconds  . 

Factory  fresh,  extra . 

Firsts  . 

Seconds  . 

Fourths  to  thirds . 

Rolls . . . 


.2  15  @2  17A 
.1  80  @1  85 
.1  80  @1  85 
.2  25  @2  40 
.2  25  @2  35 
.1  65  @1  75 
.  —  @-  — 

.1  70  @1  75 

. - @ - 

.1  37^@1  40 
,1  32^@1  35 
.1  35  @1  87  A 


18  @18^ 

.17  @18 
.16  @17 
.15  @16 

.17  @— 
.16^®- 
.15  @16 


.10^&17 
.16  @- 
•  15>£@— 
.15  @- 
.14  ®UA 

.14  @— 
.12  @13 
11  @11^ 
13  ®UA 
.12  ®12A 
.1254©!  3 
.13  @— 
.11^012 
.10  @11 


CHEESE. 

State  factory,  full  cream — 

Fine . 9M@  9% 

Fair  to  prime .  9  @— 

Light  skims  choice . 8  @ — 

Light  skims,  common  to  prime .  4 A®  5 

Skims  choice . —  @— 

Pennsylvania  skims .  1  @  2  A 

FRUITS— GREEN. 

Apples,  Spy,  per  bbl .  4  00®  4  50 

Baldwin.  State,  per  d.  h.  bbl .  3  50@  4  00 

Baldwin.  Up-K.,  per  d.  h.  bbl  .  3  00®  4  00 

Russet,  State,  per  d.  h.  bbl .  3  00@  3  50 

Russet,  Up-R.,  per  d.  h.  bbl .  2  50®  3  25 

Peaches— 

Georgia,  Beatrice  or  Alex’r,  full  case..  3  00@  4  00 

Georgia,  poor  to  fair,  per  full  case .  1  50@  2  50 

Florida,  Beatrice  or  Alex’r,  full  case..  3  00®  4  00 
Florida,  Peen-to,  etc.,  per  half  case. ..  2  00@  2  50 

Florida,  Peen-to,  etc.,  per  full  case  ...  2  50®  4  00 

Plums,  Georgia,  Wild  Goose,  per  24-qt.  cas  2  50®  3  50 

Georgia  Beach,  per  quart .  10® - 

Cherries,  Large  black,  fancy,  per  lb .  12@  14 

Large  ted  and  white,  fancy,  per  lb  ....  10@  12 

Medium  black,  per  lb .  8@  10 

Medium  red  and  white,  per  lb .  7@  8 

Small  and  inferior,  per  lb .  5®  6 

Sour,  prime,  per  lb  .  6@  8 

Huckleberries,  N.C.,  fair  to  prime,  per  qt.  12®  15 

Strawberries,  Up-R,  large,  fancy,  per  qt..  15®  16 

Monmouth  Co.,  large,  prime,  per  qt....  9®  11 

Monmouth  Co.,  fair  to  prime,  per  qt...  6®  8 

South  Jersey,  large,  prime,  per  qt .  7@  9 

South  Jersey,  fair  to  good,  per  quart..  4@)  6 

Md.  &  Del.,  Sharpless,  com.  to  prime..  4@  8 

Del.,  Seedlings,  com.  to  prime,  per  qt..  4®  7 

Md.,  Seedling,  com.  to  prime,  per  qt. ..  4@  6 

Md.,  small  and  Inferior,  per  quart .  3® 

Blackberries,  N.  C.,  prime,  per  qt .  10®  12 

Gooseberries,  Green,  prime,  per  quart .  7®  8 

EGGS. 

N.  Y.  State  and  Penn,  new  laid  per  doz . 10)4@10% 

Western  fresh  gathered  choice . 16  @ — 

Western  fresh  gathered,  fair  to  prime . 16  @— 

Southern  fresh  gathered . 16  @ — 

Duck  Eggs . —  @— 

Goose  Eggs . —  @— 


FRUITS— DOMESTIC  DRIED 

Apples,  evaporated,  1891,  fancy . 

Evaporated,  1891,  choice . 

Evaporated,  1891,  prime . 

Evaporated,  1891,  common  to  fair.... 

Southern  sliced,  1891,  fancy . 

Southern  sliced,  1891,  prime . 

Southern  sliced,  1891,  common  to  fair 

State  and  coarse  cut,  1891 . 

Southern  coarse  cut,  1891 . 

Chopped,  1891 . 

Cores  and  skins,  1891 . 

Peaches,  Del.,  peeled  fancy . 

N.  C.  peeled,  fancy . 

N.  C.  peeled,  choice . 

Southern  peeled,  common  to  prime.. 

Raspberries,  1891,  evaporated . 

1891,  sun-dried . 

Blackberries,  1891,  per  lb . 

Huckleberries,  1891,  per  lb . 

Cherries,  1891 . 

Plums,  State . 

Apricots,  Cal.,  1891.  per  lb . 

GINSENG. 

Northern  and  Canada,  per  lb . 

Western  as  to  quality,  per  lb . 

Southern  as  to  quality . 

FURS  AND  SKINS. 

N’u,  W’n 

No.  1  quality.  and  East’n 


Black  Bear . 

....$20 

00@35 

00 

Cubs  and  yearlings  . . . . 

....  6 

00@18 

00 

Otter . 

....  9 

U0@11 

00 

Beaver,  No.  1 . 

....  6 

00®  8 

00 

Red  Fox  . 

....  1 

50®  1 

75 

Grav  Fox  . 

....  1 

00®  1 

25 

Lynx . 

....  4 

00®  6 

00 

Wild  Cat . 

60®  1 

25 

Marten,  dark . 

_  2 

00®  5 

00 

Marten,  pale . 

90@  1 

25 

Skunk,  black . 

....  1 

15®  1 

30 

Skunk,  half-striped _ 

70@ 

80 

Skunk,  striped . 

30@ 

45 

Skunk,  white . 

10® 

20 

Raccoon . 

60@ 

90 

Opossum . 

25® 

45 

Mink . . 

75@  2 

50 

Muskrat,  spring . 

15® 

18 

HONEY. 

White  clover,  1  lb.  bxs.,  per  lb . . 

2  lb.  bxes.,  per  lb . . 

Poor,  per  lb . 

Buckwheat,  1  lb.  bxs.,  per  lb _ 

Buckwheat,  2  lb.  bxs.,  per  lb.... 

Extracted,  per  lb . 

Extracted  Southern,  per  gallon. 


6J*@  HA 
6  @  - 
5%@  6 


.  4  @  5A 
.  3  @  SA 
.3  @3% 
.  3  @  3  A 
.  3  ®  3% 
.  3  @  SA 

.  w@  2 
.  i  ®m 

.15  @20 
.  9  @10 
.  -  @  - 
.  7  @  8^ 
.17  @18 
.16  @17 
.  2A®  - 
.  9  @  9A 
.  9  @11 
4  @  4A 
.  8  @10 


,$3  00@ - 

.  2  25®2  50 
.  2  00@2  25 


South’n  and 
Southwest’n 
$10  00® 28  00 

5  00@13  00 

6  00®  8  00 
6  00®  7  00 
1  25@  1  50 

85®  1  10 

— @ - 

— @  — 

- @  -  — 

-  — @  -  — 
1  00®  1  15 
50®  65 

20@  35 

10®  15 

45®  80 

20@  40 

50@  1  00 
13®  18 


.10  @12 
8  @10 
.  6  @  8 
,  8  @10 
.  6  @  8 
.  7^@- 
.60  @70 


GRASS  SEED. 


Clover . 

Timothy . 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay,  No.  1,  per  100  lbs . . . 

No.  2,  per  100  lbs . 

Shipping,  per  100  lbs . 

Clover,  mixed,  per  100  lbs . 

Clover,  per  100  lbs . 

Hay,  salt,  per  100  lbs . 

Straw,  Long  Rye,  per  100  lbs . 

Straw,  Short  Rye,  per  100  lbs . 

Straw,  Oat,  per  100  lbs . 

Straw.  Wheat,  per  100  lbs . 

HOPS. 

N.  Y.  State,  1891,  choice . 

Fair  to  prime . 

Common . 

N.  Y.  State.  1890,  choice . 

Good  to  prime . . 

Old  olds . 

California,  1891 . 

California,  1890 . 

Pacific  Coast,  old  olds . 

MEATS  AND  STOCK. 


IIA®  12  A 


1  40 

@1 

.  65 

...85 

@ 

90 

.80 

@ 

— 

...70 

@ 

75 

..70 

@ 

75 

...65 

@ 

70 

.  ..50 

@ 

— 

...60 

@ 

65 

..50 

@ 

— 

..45 

@ 

50 

..45 

@ 

— 

_ 28  @29 

.23  @27  A 
.23  @25 
.16  @20 


@- 

.  8  @12 
.23  @28 
15  @20 
,  7  @12 


Live  veal  calves,  prime,  per  lb . 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb . 

Common  to  medium,  per  lb . 

Live  calves,  Western,  per  lb . 

Live  calves,  grassers,  per  lb . 

Calves,  dressed,  near-by,  choice . 

Country  dressed,  prime . 

Country  dressed,  medium  to  good.... 

Country  dressed,  common . 

Country  dressed,  small,  per  lb . 

Spring  Lambs,  country  dressed,  each.... 

Spring  Lambs,  alive,  each,  per  lb . 

Lambs,  alive,  good  to  prime,  per  lb . 

Lambs,  alive,  fair  to  good,  per  lb . 

Sheep,  alive,  good  to  prime,  per  lb . 

Sheep,  alive,  poor  to  fair,  per  lb..'. . 

Hogs,  upper  Jersey,  dressed,  light,  per  lb 
Lower  Jersey,  dressed,  light,  per  lb.. 

Country  dressed,  medium,  per  lb . 

Country  dressed,  heavy . . 

POULTRY— DRESSED. 

Turkeys,  fancy  small . 

Mixed  weights  dry  choice . 

Young  toms  fair  to  choice . 

Old  toms . 

Fair  to  good .  . 

Phlla.  chick’s,  3  to  3A  lbs  to  pair,  per  lb. . 

Chick’s,  3  to  4  lbs.,  per  lb . 

Chickens,  3  lbs  and  over,  per  lb . 

L.  I.  chickens,  broilers  scalded,  per  lb  .. 

Fowls,  Jersey . 

State  and  Pennsylvania . 

Western . 

Western,  poor  to  fair  ...  . 

Old  Roosters . 

Spring  Ducks,  per  lb  . . . 

POULTRY— LIVE. 


..  5^@  5 % 
..  5^@  f>A 

..4  @4^ 
..  -  @  - 
..  -  @  - 
..  7A®  - 
..  7  @  - 

..  ha®  r>A 

..4  @5 
..  3  @  4 
.  -  — @  -  — 
.7  00@  9  00 
..  -  @  - 


-  @  - 
6  @  r,A 

5  @  6 
7A®  8 
7A®  « 


6 

@  6  A 

15 

@16 

14 

@15 

14 

@- 

— 

@- 

— 

@— 

30 

@33 

24 

@28 

20 

@25 

15 

@16 

13 

@— 

13 

@14 

13 

@- 

11 

@12 

8®  9 
.18  @21 


Spring  chickens,  per  lb.,  large .  22  @  23 

Medium,  per  lb.,  large .  18  @  20 

Fowls,  Jersey,  State  and  Penn.,  per  lb. . .  13j^@-  — 

Western,  per  lb .  13  @  — 

S’n  and  So’western,  per  pair .  13  @  13^ 

Roosters,  young,  per  lb .  —  @  —  * 

Old,  per  lb .  7j^@ 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb .  10  @  12 

Ducks,  N.  Y.,  N.  J.  &  Pa.,  per  pair .  75  @  90 

Ducks,  Western,  per  pair .  65  @  80 

Southern,  per  pair .  60  @  — 

Geese,  Western.  Der  pair . 1  00  @1  25 

S’n  and  Southwest’n,  per  pair . 1  00  @ - 

POTATOES. 

Bermudas,  new . $4  00®  5  00 

Bermudas,  second  crop .  3  00@  3  50 

Florida,  new  .  2  50@  3  50 

Maine  Rose  and  Hebron,  per  180  lbs .  1  50@  1  75 

State  Rose,  per  180  lbs .  1  25@  1  50 

Hebron,  per  180  lbs .  1  25@  1  50 

Burbank,  per  180  lbs .  1  25®  1  50 

TALLOW. 

City  prime  ($2  for  hogsheads) .  4%®  - 

Country  (packages  fresh) . .  4?|@  4% 

VEGETABLES. 

Asparagus,  Jersey,  ex.  fancy,  doz.  bunch. .$1  62®  1  75 

Jersey,  prime,  per  dozen  bunches .  1  25®  1  50 

Md.,  prime,  per  doz.  bunches .  75@  1  25 

Culls,  per  dozen  bunches .  50@  75 

Cabbage,  N.  C.,  per  bbl.  crate .  75®  1  00 

Norfolk,  per  bbl .  75®  1  00 

Cucumbers,  Ch’n,  per  basket .  1  00®  1  50 

Ch’n,  per  crate .  1  00@  1  25 

Sav.,  per  crate . 75@  1  00 

Fla.  per  crate .  40@  75 

Onions,  Bermuda,  per  crate .  1  10®  1  15 

Egyptian,  per  112  lb  sack .  2  25® - 

New  Orleans,  per  bbl .  2  00®  2  25 

N.  O.,  per  sack  .  1K)@  1  00 

Peas.  South  Jersey,  per  half  bbl.  basket  . .  1  25®  1  75 

Md.,  per  half  bbl.  basket .  1  00@  1  50 

Eastern  Shore,  Va.,  per  basket .  75@  1  50 

Norfolk,  per  basket .  75@  1  00 

Norfolk,  per  half  bbl.  crate .  50@  1  00 

String  beans,  Norfolk,  wax,  half  bbl.  crate  2  25®  2  75 
Norfolk,  round  green,  half  bbl.  crate. .  2  25@  2  75 

Norfolk,  flat,  green,  half  bbl.  crate _  2  00®  2  50 

Norfolk,  fiat,  green,  bushel  crate .  1  75@  2  00 

N.  C.,  wax,  per  half  bushel  crate .  2  00®  2  50 

N.  C.,  wax.  per  bushel  crate .  1  50@  2  00 

N.  C.,  round  green,  half  barrel  crate  ..  2  00@  2  50 

N.  C  ,  round  green,  per  bush  crate .  1  50®  2  00 

N.  C.,  flat,  green,  half  bbl.  crate .  1  75®  2  25 

N.  C.,  flat,  green,  bushel  crate . 1  60®  1  50 

Ch’n,  wax,  per  basket .  1  50@  2  50 

Ch’n,  wax.  per  crate .  1  50@  2  00 

Ch’n,  green  per  basket  . 1  25@  1  75 

Ch’n,  green,  per  crate .  1  25@  1  50 

Sav.,  green,  per  crate .  1  00@  1  25 

Squash,  Southern,  white,  per  crate .  30®  50 

Southern,  yellow,  per  crate .  40@  60 

Tomatoes.  Fla.,  fancy,  per  carrier  crate. . .  2  50®  3  00 


Fla.,  poor  to  prime,  per  carrier  crate. .  1  75®  2  25 


GRAIN. 


Wheat . $0  90 

Rye .  81 

Barley .  — 

Corn .  52 

Oats .  35 


FEED. 

Bran,  40  lb . per  cwt. 

60  lb . 

Middlings,  80  lb . 

1001b . 

Sharps . . 

Hominy  Chop . 

Oil  meal . 

Cotton-seed  meal . . 


$  75 
75 
75 
85 
85 
80 

1  20 
.  1  17 


MILK. 


@  98 
@  82 
@  — 

@  &8A 

@  40 

@  80 
@  80 
@  - 
@  90 
@  90 
@  85 
@1  25 
@1  20 


The  total  daily  supply  for  the  week  has  been  20,350 
cans  of  milk,  197  cans  of  condensed  milk  and  969  cans 
of  cream.  The  average  price  paid  for  surplus  milk 
has  been  $1.20  per  can.  The  exchange  price  to  pro¬ 
ducers  Is  2  cents  net. 


IN  writing  to  advertisers  please  always  mention 
The  Rural. 


I  ‘“V  U1UVU.  1X4I.G  auu  UUUUtUttl  ,  I 

I  the  best  medicine  known  for  bilious-  4 
'ness,  constipation,  dyspepsia,  foul 4 
breath,  headache, mental  depression,  4 
painful  digestion,  bad  complexion,* 
and  all  diseases  caused  by  failure  of  f 
the  stomach,  liver  or  Dowels  to  per- ; 
>  form  their  proper  functions.  Persons  given  to  over-  J 
I  eating  are  benefited  by  taking  one  after  each  meal.  • 
I  Price.  82  ;  sample,  15c.  At  Druggists,  or  sent  by  mall,  f 
RIPANS  CHEMICAL  CO.,  10  Spruce  St.,  New  Ycrk  J 


WOOD 

ASHES 


PURE  UNLEACHED. 

Order  direct  from  Canada. 
W  Write  for  free  pamphlet,  -of 
F.  K.  LALOR,  DunnvlUe,  Ont. 


4o5 
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WHO  WILL  BE  NEXT  PRESIDENT? 


Below  is  an  illustration  of  the  reverse  side  of  the  splendid  combination  map  and  historical  chart 
of  the  United  States  that  we  have  been  offering.  58  Maps,  Charts,  Diagrams  and  Pictures. 


Price  to  our 

Subscribers  only 


XT  COMPRISES: 

A  Diagram  Showing  the  Standing  Armies  of  each  1  A  Complete  Map  of  the  United  States  (Rand,  McNal 
Nation.  13x10.  |  &  Co.’s,  1890).  4(ixt!6. 

A  Diagram  Showing  the  Naval  Tonnage  of  each  i  A  Map  of  Central  America.  10x13. 

Nation.  13x10.  A  Map  of  Alaska.  10x13. 

A  Complete  Map  of  the  World.  18x20.  A  Map  of  South  Africa.  10x13. 

Pictures  of  all  the  Presidents,  from  WASHINGTON  to  HARRISON, 

IT  ALSO  GIVES  IN  BRIEF: 
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names  substituted  on  any  scale  off ers. 
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When  I  Blowed  the  Organ. 


H.  W.  C. 

Often  git  to  thinkin'  hard  of  the  days  back  East, 

I’s  a  little  feller  then  with  a  faith  like  yeast, 

Puffin’  all  the  future  up— glad  I  couldn’t  see 
IJow  the  snags  and  snarls  of  life  had  It  In  for  me. 
Often  think  of  old-time  friends— Mary  Ann  an'  Jim, 
Barnes’s  folks  an’  Billy  Smith— what's  become  of  him? 
Wonder  where  they  live  at  now— many  of  'em  dead? 
Be  they  happy  ?  Such  idees  wander  through  my  head. 
How’s  things  gone  In  all  them  years  ?  That’s  what  I’d 
Inquire 

Since  I  blowed  the  organ  In  the  old  church  choir. 

Paid  me  quite  a  salary  to  provide  the  breath, 

Four  dollars  annually,  payable  at  death. 

Leastways  l  alius  found  collections  mighty  slow; 
Didn't  git  around  to  me— treasury  was  low; 

Pastor  had  a  baby  an’  struck  'em  for  his  pay, 

Said  If  they  ain’t  square  him  up  ’at  he  wouldn’t  stay. 
Big  calls  for  money  there— I  was  minus— still 
'Fore  I’d  quit  that  organ  job,  you’d  a-had  ter  kill 
Me  an'  blow  my  ashes  out  from  the  steeple’s  spire, 
When  I  blowed  the  organ  In  the  old  church  choir. 

Once  they  was  a  feller  come— thought  he’s  mighty 
smart, 

Said  he'd  bet  a  dollar  bill  ’at  I  couldn't  start 
Fair,  au'  jest  by  pumpin’  In  hard  ez  I  could  pump, 
Bust  the  organ  bellus  out;  y'orter  see  me  jump 
Up  an’  work  the  organ  pump  till  1  run  with  sweat, 
Lamed  my  back,  but  bellus  ain’t  ben  busted  yet. 
When  I  quit  they  plnted  me  where  the  wind  run  out 
When  the  bellus  crowded  full— what  a  laugh  an  shout 
Was  on  me;  my  spirits  then  sorter  seemed  to  tire, 
When  I  blowed  the  organ  in  the  old  church  choir. 

War'n't  a  mite  of  discount  now  on  our  old  quartette, 
Memory  brings  the  echo  back  of  their  slngln’  yet; 
Bass  wuz  sung  by  Peter  Sears— kep  the  pauper  farm. 
He  could  sing  way  down  to  H— done  his  lungs  no 
harm. 

BUI  McKee  sung  tenor  so  you  could  sit  an’  hear 
Them  sweet  notes  jest  die  away  in  the  distance  clear; 
Pastor’s  sister  sung  the  air— never  split  a  note, 

Seems  as  though  she  had  a  bird  slngln'  in  her  throat; 
School  marm  sung  the  alto  part  way  down  to  her  feet, 
Tenor’s  voice  jest  stuck  right  out  from  her  low  notes 
sweet. 

When  they  struck  Old  Hundred  up  Heaven  was 
surely  nlgher, 

When  I  blowed  the  organ  In  the  old  church  choir. 

Ole  MIbs  Smith  was  organist,  spectacled  ole  maid; 
Jest  beats  all  what  tender  words  that  ole  organ  said 
When  she  run  her  knuckled  hands  up  an’  down  the 
keys; 

Treble  notes  jest  whisperin’  like  a  summer  breeze, 
When  she  tetched  the  lower  notes  with  the  bellus 
full. 

That  ole  organ  jest  gut  mad— bellered  like  a  bull. 

I  d  jest  fill  her  up  with  wind  till  the  church  would 
shake. 

Don’t  make  no  such  music  now  like  we  used  to  make. 
Strangers  used  to  turn  their  heads,  eyein’  us  like  fire, 
When  I  blowed  the  organ  In  the  old  church  choir. 

Once  a  stranger  woman  walked  right  up  In  the  choir; 
Didn’t  know  jest  who  she  was— warn’t  time  to  Inquire. 
Sing?  My  stars!  the  angels  don't  give  no  sweeter 
note; 

Echoes  from  the  throne  above  ’round  us  seemed  to 
float. 

1  jest  stood  there  lieart-ln-throat— clean  forgot  to 
pump. 

Bellus  empty  !  organist  on  the  keys  went  thump  ! 
When  the  song  stopped,  Deacon  Grim  passed  around 
his  hat; 

Knowed  he’d  pick  up  all  folks  had  with  ’em  after  that. 
We  all  felt  jest  lifted  up— never  gut  up  higher 
When  I  blowed  the  organ  In  the  old  church  choir. 

Tell  ye.  them  was  good  ole  days,  happiness  and  peace 
All  the  rugged  ways  of  life  used  to  smooth  and  grease 
TUI  ye  slid  along  through  life,  happy  an'  content. 

As  fer  things  that  vex  folks— we  ain't  know  what  they 
meant. 

Lots  of  organs  run  by  steam,  so  they  tell  me  now. 

I’ll  bet  they  ain’t  equal  to  hand  work  anyhow. 

Wished  I'd  kep  my  practice  up— I  can  t  play  or  sing; 
Kz  fer  music,  pumpin’  wind's  jest  the  only  thing 
I  can  do;  but  maybe  I’ll  strike  a  job  up  higher 
-To  help  blow  the  organ  In  that  big  church  choir. 

Odds  and  Ends. 

Both  Satisfied. — A  bargain  that  gave 
singular  satisfaction  is  recorded  by  a  St. 
Louis  paper  as  follows  : 

ITp  came  a  Boston  tourist,  very  rich 
and  very  deaf.  When  he  had  anything 
to  say  he  shouted  it,  as  is  the  habit  of 
deaf  people,  and  everybody  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  heard  him  exclaim  :  “  I’ve  taken 
a  great  fancy  to  that  horse  of  yours, 
Captain.  How  much  do  you  want  for 
him  ?”  “  Three  hundred  dollars,”  \v£s 

the  answer.  “  Too  much,”  said  the  deaf 
man,  who  had  not  caught  the  figures 
quoted  by  the  Captain  ;  “  but” — with  the 
air  of  a  man  who  knows  how  to  make  a 
bargain — “  I’ll  give  you  $400  for  him.” 
“  Done,”  came  the  quick  acceptance  ;  and 
it  was  hard  to  tell  who  was  the  better 
pleased,  the  man  who  made  that  $100  or 
the  man  who  thought  he  had. 

Deaf  men  do  not,  as  a  rule,  shout — in 
fact,  most  of  them  speak  in  a  low  tone  as 
they  hear  their  own  voice  more  easily 
than  that  of  another. 

Another  deaf  man  was  Jacob  Bowers 
who  was  a  great  admirer  of  the  Henry 
Clay  blood.  Wallace’s  Monthly  tells  this 
story  about  Bowers,  “who  was  all  horse.” 

When  his  -wife  was  taken  ill,  he  drove 
a  daughter  of  Henry  Clay  to  the  village 
of  Victor  to  fetch  the  doctor,  A  sympa¬ 


thetic  friend  came  running  out  to  inquire 
as  to  the  health  of  Mrs.  Bowers.  Jake 
—as  he  was  termed — did  not  hear  very 
clearly  ;  and  he  took  for  granted  that  it 
must  be  the  mare  which  created  interest, 
so  he  scandalized  his  neighbor  by  the 
reply,  “  She  trots  like  the  very  devil.” 

The  Prescription  Game. — Many  are 
the  devices  resorted  to  by  rogues  and 
scoundrels  to  obtain  the  genuine  signa¬ 
tures  of  farmers.  There  are  many  plaus¬ 
ible  stories  that  serve  to  catch  some 
incautious  farmer.  Here  is  the  latest 
dodge : 

A  well-dressed  man,  driving  through 
the  country  selling  fruit  trees,  stops  at 
a  farmer’s  house.  While  there  he  is 
taken  very  ill,  and  asks  the  farmer  to 
hand  him  a  bottle  of  medicine  out  of  a 
grip,  which,  however,  he  fails  to  find. 
He  then  asks  him  to  go  or  send  somebody 
to  town  for  a  prescription,  giving  him  a 
fountain  pen  and  a  fruit-tree  blank  on 
which  to  write  the  prescription,  and  as 
the  medicine  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to  re¬ 
quire  the  purchaser’s  signature  the  unsus¬ 
pecting  farmer  signs  it.  Just  then  stran¬ 
ger  No.  2  makes  his  appearance  from  the 
opposite  direction,  going  to  town.  He 
stops  for  a  drink  of  water,  and  as  he  is 
coming  back  at  once  and  is  visiting  in  the 
neighborhood,  he  is  asked  to  take  the 
prescription  to  town.  Shortly  after  he 
has  gone  No.  1  finds  his  medicine,  re¬ 
covers,  and  goes  to  town.  In  a  few  days 
the  farmer  has  to  pay  a  note  and  the  pre¬ 
scription  never  comes  back. 

The  following  is  floating  about  the 
country  in  numerous  exchanges  and  is 
credited  to  the  Kansas  Farmer : 

Butterine  contains  about  50  per  cent  of  neutral 
lard,  28  per  cent  of  creamery  butter,  and  22  per  cent 
of  oleo  oil.  Neutral  lard  is  the  kidney  fat  of  a  hog, 
and  is  generally  called  leaf  lard.  The  butter  is  made 
from  separator  cream,  which  always  commands  a 
price  that  is  from  15  to  20  cents  a  gallon  higher  than 
cream  that  rises  itself.  Butter  made  from  separator 
cream  Is  always  worth  35  cents  a  pound,  or  more. 

It  would  be  hard  to  crowd  more  non¬ 
sense  into  so  brief  a  paragraph.  The 
“neutral  lard,”  as  has  been  repeatedly 
shown,  is  composed  of  all  sorts  of  hog  fat, 
rendered  neutral  (that  is,  odorless  and 
tasteless)  by  the  nitric  acid  process.  The 
idea  that  butter  made  from  separator 
cream  sells  for  more  money  than  that 
made  from  cream  raised  by  the  gravity 
process  is  also  untrue.  No  one  can  tell 
the  difference  between  the  two,  other 
things  being  equal.  It  is  selling  in  New 
York  to-day  at  17  cents  per  pound,  not 
35.  The  article  from  which  the  extract 
was  taken  was  undoubtedly  written  by 
some  disguised  friend  of  hog  butter  and 
palmed  off  as  reliable  on  our  esteemed 
contemporary. 

The  farmers  of  the  country  demand 
that  before  Congress  adjourns  it  pass  the 
following  bills,  which  it  has  under  con¬ 
sideration: 

The  Pure  Food  Bill. 

The  Anti-Option  Bill. 

The  Rural  Free  Delivery  of  Mail  Bill. 

The  Bill  to  Encourage  Silk  Culture. 

The  Anti-Gold  Mortgage  Bill. — Ameri¬ 
can  Farmer. 

There  may  be  farmers  in  the  country 
who  are  clamoring  for  the  passage  of  a 
“  bill  to  encourage  silk  culture,”  but  we 
never  saw  or  heard  of  one.  From  the 
days  of  the  Morus  multicaulis  craze,  the 
silk  business  in  this  country  has  been  a 
delusion  and  a  snare. 

Troubles  of  “  Green  Goods”  Men. — 
Lots  of  our  readers  have  received  circu¬ 
lars  from  a  band  of  frauds  in  this  city 
who  propose  to  sell  $5,000  worth  of  coun¬ 
terfeit  money  for  $500  in  good  money. 
Some  of  these  circulars  were  sent  to  us 
and  we  put  them  in  the  hands  of  the 
police.  Last  week  the  detectives  made  a 
raid  and  captured  several  of  the  gang 
with  nearly  30,000  circulars,  books,  let¬ 
ters  and  other  things  to  show  the  great 
extent  of  the  business.  As  we  have  often 
stated,  these  fellows  have  no  counterfeit 
money  at  all.  They  expect  to  get  some 
stranger  here,  get  hold  of  his  money  and 
give  him  a  package  supposed  to  contain 
the  counterfeits,  but  which  really  has 
nothing  but  slips  of  green  paper.  They 
play  a  sleight-of-hand  trick  op  their  vic¬ 
tim  and  generally  escape  the  la  w  because 
they  do  not  handle  counterfeits  while 
the  victim  is  ashamed  to  appear  against 
them  and  admit  that  he  is  dishonest. 
Sometimes  the  “green  goods”  men  run 
against  a  snag.  Last  week  a  big  fight 


occurred  on  a  street  in  this  city.  The 
police  found  three  men  pitching  into  one. 
The  one  was  giving  a  good  account  of 
himself,  but  the  police  arrested  him  and 
got  his  story.  He  said  he  came  here  a 
year  ago  and  was  cheated  by  the  “  green 
goods”  men,  so  he  made  up  his  mind  he 
would  get  square.  He  with  a  friend  came 
back  and  again  opened  business  with  the 
“green  goods”  men.  When  these  rogues 
showed  their  piles  of  good  money  the 
strangers  grabbed  a  package  of  it  and 
made  for  the  door.  The  “green  goods” 
men  chased  them  and  that  was  what  the 
fight  was  all  about.  The  men  got  off 
with  their  captured  money  !  What  a 
business  ! 

Adulterated  Honey. — In  the  last  issue 
of  the  series  of  pamphlets  from  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Department  on  Foods  and  Food 
Adulterants,  Prof.  Wiley  quotes  this  let¬ 
ter  from  C.  O.  Perrine  : 

During  the  year  18G5  I  received  the  idea  from  a 
friend  that  the  common  dark  honey  then  on  the 
market  could  be  much  Improved  by  the  addition  of 
a  large  per  cent  (sometimes  75  per  cent)  of  good  white 
sugar.  I  took  the  Idea  up,  and  after  making  some 
experiments  I  worked  up  quite  a  large  trade  among 
families  by  selling  from  house  to  house;  in  fact  I 
bought  all  the  cheap  honey  I  could  find  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  (Cincinnati,  Ohio),  and  finally  I  had  to  send 
East  and  South  for  supplies  of  honey.  Where  one 
pound  was  used  before  I  commenced,  I  afterwards 
sold  100  pounds,  as  it  was  much  more  palatable. 
This  peddling  business  was  done  in  wagons,  two  men 
to  each  wagon;  each  man  selling  50  to  100  pounds  per 
day,  90  per  cent  of  which  was  the  mixed  article  gen¬ 
erally.  I  have  met  hundreds  of  persons  who  could 
eat  the  sugared  article,  but  to  whom  pure  honey  was 
almost  a  rank  poison.  I  suppose  it  Is  like  strong 
black  coffee,  compared  with  a  milder  decoction,  with 
plenty  of  cream  and  sugar.  About  the  year  1870  I 
tried  some  French  aud  German  glucose,  using  It  as  a 
part  substitute  for  sugar,  and  when  good  glucose  was 
made  In  this  country  I  became  patriotic  and  used 
only  goods  of  home  manufacture.  There  were  two 
objects  In  view  In  the  mixing  business;  one  was 
cheapness,  the  other  was  the  production  of  a  more 
popular  grade  of  goods;  for  it  was  a  fact  that  if  I 
made  the  mixture  too  strong  of  honey  objection  was 
made. 

Selling  Dishonest  Water.  —  Enor¬ 
mous  prices  are  often  secured  for  water 
when  sold  in  the  form  of  fruits  or  flowers, 
but  their  price  is  small  beside  the  figures 
obtained  for  the  water  in’  perfumery. 
Water  is  also  a  great  thing  to  cheat 
with.  A  street  fakir  recently  wheeled 
his  cart  right  in  the  way  of  hundreds  of 
shop  girls  just  on  their  way  home. 

The  cart  was  generously  piled  up  with 
small,  gorgeously  labeled  bottles  of 
scent.  A  most  pronounced  perfume,  that 
seemed  to  come  from  the  bottles,  filled 
the  air  and  called  attention  to  his  stock 
in  trade.  There  are  few  things  more 
attractive  to  working  girls  than  perfume, 
providing  it  is  strong  enough  to  make  its 
presence  known  at  a  distance,  and  the 
fakir’s  stock  soon  grew  small  by  degrees 
and  beautifully  less.  But  there  must 
have  been  weeping  in  many  a  house  that 
night  when  the  fair  purchasers  uncorked 
their  treasures  and  found  that  the  per¬ 
fume,  which  they  supposed  was  strong 
enough  to  be  smelled  even  in  Hunter’s 
Point,  was  nothing  more  than  water. 
The  reason  they  were  swindled  was  be¬ 
cause  they  had  not  watched  the  fakir  as 
he  began  operations.  As  soon  as  he  drew 
up  alongside  the  curbstone  he  produced 
a  large  atomizer  full  of  forty-horse¬ 
power  musk  and  carefully  sprayed  the 
excelsior  which  lined  the  bottom  of  the 
cart. 

An  Expensive  Patch.  —  One  great 
feature  of  political  campaigns  in  these 
days  is  the  cartoon.  All  leading  candi¬ 
dates  have  some  peculiar  characteristic 
which  the  comic  artist  is  sure  to  make 
much  of.  The  fat  man,  the  lean  man, 
the  bald-headed  man,  the  man  with 
the  big  nose  ;  all  have  their  sore  spots 
well  rubbed  before  the  campaign  is  over. 
It  was  the  same  in  old  times  though  the 
pictures  then  were  far  inferior  to  those 
of  to-day.  In  reprinting  one  of  the  old- 
time  pictures,  the  Centurj'  gives  a  sample 
of  the  wit  of  those  days : 

Marcy  (Governor  of  New  York)  the 
author  of  the  phrase  “  To  the  victors 
belong  the  spoils,”  appears  in  this  with 
a  patch  on  his  trousers  marked  “  50 
cents,”  which  was  an  invariable  feature 
of  any  caricature  of  him.  It  was  based 
on  a  report  that  he  had,  while  Governor 
of  New  York,  included  in  a  bill  against 
the  State,  for  traveling  expenses,  a 
charge  “  to  patching  trousers — 50  cents,” 
his  reason  being  that  as  he  had  torn  the 
trousers  while  on  business  for  the  State, 
it  was  the  State’s  duty  to  repair  the 
damage.  Marcy  appears  in  the  carica¬ 
ture  of  the  Pierce  campaign  of  1852,  with 
his  hand  covering  the  patch,  he  having 
obviously  become  weary  of  allusions  to 
it  by  this  time. 


Few  Remedies  after  sixty  years’  trial  and  constant 
use,  retain  their  position  as  the  best;  yet,  such  is  the 
case  with  Dr.  D.  Jayne's  Tonic  Vermifuge.  Whether 
as  a  tonic  or  strengthener  In  dyspepsia  in  adults,  or 
the  indigestion  and  derangements  of  the  stomach  In 
children,  it  is  simply  invaluable;  and  as  a  Worm 
remedy,  it  is  one  of  the  most  safe  and  best.  Sold  by 
all  Druggists.— A dv. 


LINSEED  OIL  MEAL 

WE  THINK, 

And  upon  the  best  evidence,  that 

IN  THE  SPRING 

Our  Meal  should  be  fed  to 

Cattle,  Horses,  and  other  Domestic  Animals, 

quite  as  much  as  in  midwinter 
Please  write  us  for  quotations  and  other  particulars 

DETROIT  LINSEED  OIL  WORKS, 

DETROIT.  MICHIGAM. 


Just  Driie  ’Em  In  and  CLIICH  ’Em. 

THEY’LL  DO  THE  REST. 

Rapid  HARNESS  RENDERS. 

WILL  MEND 

Any  Harness,  Halter  or  Strap  In  less  time, 
rad  do  the  work  better  than  any  Harness 
maker  can,  AND 

C05TS  ONLY  HALF  A  CENT 

Sold  by  Grocers  and  Hardware  Dealers.  Cost 
only  25c  per  box  of  one  gross  (three  sixes.) 

I  NO  TOOL5  I  fjSl 
I  REQUIRED  I  II  f|  || 

BUFFALO  SPECIALTY  MF8.  CO., 

BUFFALO,  N.  X. 


STAR  MILK 

AND 

CREAM  COOLER 

Made  of  Brass  and  Copper, 
without  end-plates.  Free  and 
open  corrugations.  No  cor¬ 
ners  to  clean.  Cools  within 
two  degrees  of  water  used. 
Best  Cooler  on  the  market. 

Send  for  circular. 

EVANS  A-  I/EUL1NGS, 
H  ADDON  FIELD,  N.  J. 


MILK  consumers  appreciate  m ilk  purified 

OK  ALL  ODORS  OK  ANIMAL,  STABLE  OR  KEEP; 
ODORS  OK  TURNIPS,  CAB  B  A  G  E  .  ENSILAGE^ 
MUSTARD,  HAG  WEED,  COTTON  SEED,  BREWERS' 
GRAINS,  APPLE  POMACE,  ETC.,  ETC.,  ACCOMPLISHED 
BY  USE  OK 

HILL’S  MILK  AERATOR. 

PROGRESSIVE  DAIRYMEN  ARE  RAPIDLY  ADOPTING 
THIS  STANDARD  MACHINE.  CATALOGUE  FREE  TO 
DAIRYMEN.  ADDRESS 

E.  L.  HILL,  WEST  UPTON,  MASS. 


TWO  SPLENDID  ARTICLES 
FOR  THE  DAIRY. 

Unsurpassed  in  the  Universe. 

The  Common  Sense 
Milk  Jar 

Discards  the  use  of  glass  or 
metal  tops,  wire  bails  or  other 
fasteners,  which  render  the 
ordinary  jar  so  difficult  to  keep 
clean  and  so  expensive  to  keep 
In  order.  The  covers  are  never 
used  but  once  and  the  time 
saved  in  washing  will  pay  their 
cost.  Customers  will  return  the 
Dottles,  for  without  new  covers 
they  are  not  available  for  do¬ 
mestic  use. 

Thatcher’s  Orange  Butter  Color 

Imitates  to  perfection  the  natural  tint  of  butter  In 
the  best  grass  season.  It  is  pure,  sweet  and  whole¬ 
some,  rich  in  strength,  never  fades.  Will  keep  In  any 
climate,  never  turns  rancid.  Is  always  uniform  in 
strength  and  color.  Send  to  CorniBh,  Curtis  &  Greene, 
Fort  Atkinson,  Wls.;  Boston  Dairy  Supply  Co.,  Bos¬ 
ton,  Mass.;  G.  G.  Wtckson  &  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.; 
Cornish,  Curtis  &  Green  Co..  Saint  Paul,  Minn.,  for 
circulars  and  price  lists,  or  Thatcher  Manufacturing 
Co.,  Potsdam.  N.  Y. 


write  CRYSTAL  CREAM¬ 
ERY  CO.,  LANSING,  MICH., 
for  Catalogues  of 

CREAMERIES,  Etc. 

1W Ilk  Ouns,  Never 

Water  Tanks  of  steel 
everlasting.  Cream 
Ice  or  with  Ice.  We 
want  agents  everywhere. 
Big  cut  in  prices. 


AYS’  Creamery 


H 

I  and  REFRIGERATOR  sells  rapidly  because 
■  ■  it  is  best.  All  Dairymen  praise  it.  Agents  wanted. 

AMERICAN  MFC.  CO.,  Waynesboro,  Pa. 


DIITTm  Parchment  lined  palls  for  from  3  to  10 
Kll  I  I  rH  lt)S-  Send  for  terms.  Detroit  Paper 
UU  I  I  kill  Package  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


4TTV  Pianos  1175,  Organs  149.  Want  Af’tfl,  Cat ’If 
•  III  FBKH.  Dan’lF.  Beatty,  Wasb’n,  N.  J. 
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Live  Stock  Matters 

FORKFULS  OF  FACTS. 

.Judge  a  horse  by  his  feet. 

A  fat  horse  sweats  too  freely. 

What  will  keep  the  flies  away  from 
horses  ? 

A  poor  hoof  cannot  support  a  good 
horse. 

Fill  the  calf’s  belly  with  good  flax¬ 
seed  jelly. 

Whole  flaxseed  jelly  is  better  than  that 
from  oil  meal. 

Tt’s  a  short-sighted  fellow  who  will  not 
invest  in  that  friend  of  the  dairyman — 
Babcock’s  Milk  Test. 

Let  the  bull  or  the  ram  work  off  his 
ugliness  in  a  tread  power.  Such  ugliness 
is  a  good  deal  cheaper  than  coal. 

Let  milk  stand  in  the  glass  an  hour 
before  using  it  and  in  nine  cases  out  of 
10  you  will  find  dirt  at  the  bottom  of  it. 

How  far  could  yon  run  with  a  40-pound 
weight  tied  to  your  waist  ?  Think  then 
of  letting  a  dog  chase  the  cows  at  night. 

If  you  are  going  to  feed  cotton-seed 
meal  at  all  it  is  best  to  feed  it  while  the 
cows  are  on  pasture  or  are  fed  from  the 
silo. 

The  live  stock  interests  in  Australia 
are  not  prosperous.  There  is  a  surplus 
of  cattle  and  sheep  which  cannot  be  mar¬ 
keted  at  paying  prices. 

Breeders  of  Dorset  and  Dorset  grade 
sheep  claim  to  be  able  to  secure  two  lamb 
crops  every  year.  Can  this  be  done  with 
other  breeds  of  sheep  ? 

The  R.  N.-Y.  is  preparing  a  pamphlet 
on  ensilage  and  silos  that  will  tell  the 
very  latest  story.  It  is  written  by  men 
who  have  been  highly  successful  as 
feeders  and  dairymen. 

Here  is  the  way  W.  H.  Strong,  of  Java, 
O.,  keeps  the  fiies  off  his  Jerseys  : 

During  the  hot  season  in  July  and 
August,  when  the  flies  are  bad,  he  keeps 
his  cows  in  darkened  stables  during  the 
day,  feeding  them  on  ensilage,  and  turns 
them  out  on  pasture  at  night. 

The  man  who  feeds  flies  on  milk 
through  the  cow’s  hide  will  always  be 
minus. 

After  considerable  experiment,  the 
Maryland  Station  dec'ded  that  it  did  not 
pay  to  try  to  fatten  old  cows  for  beef, 
taking  the  market  prices  of  the  present 
day.  They  are  probably  worth  more  for 
hide  and  fertilizer  than  they  will  bring 
after  taking  out  the  cost  of  feed.  From 
our  experience  we  believe  this  is  correct, 
unless  the  farmer  can  cut  the  carcass  up 
and  divide  with  his  neighbors. 

Just  realize  for  a  moment  that  a  good 
milch  cow,  in  order  to  secure  sufficient 
protein  from  grass  alone,  must  eat  nearly 
150  pounds  per  day  of  average  pasture 
grass.  With  an  ounce  at  a  bite  this  means 
2,400  bites.  Now  think  of  the  folly  of 
turning  a  cow  into  a  poor,  weedy  pasture 
to  pick  up  a  living  and  give  a  good  mess 
of  milk.  She  cannot  do  it  unless  she  has 
extra  grain.  She  must  either  fail  in  milk 
or  in  flesh  and  strength. 

A  “Free  Martin.” — We  have  a  twin 
heifer,  her  mate  being  a  male.  I  have 
been  told  she  will  not  breed;  is  it  so  ? 

w.  j.  s. 

Such  heifers  are  called  “free  martins” 
and  many  of  them  do  fail  to  breed.  The 
organs  of  generation  do  not  seem  to  be 
developed  perfectly.  There  are  cases  on 
record  where  such  heifers  have  been  bred 
successfully,  so  there  is  nothing  abso¬ 
lutely  certain  about  it. 

P  R  I  C  K  L  Y  COMFREY  INDORSED.  —  A 
neighbor  of  mine,  here  in  Dutchess 
County,  N.  Y.,  grows  Prickly  Comfrey 
quite  extensively,  and  any  one  who  sees 
the  fine  condition  of  his  stock  and  the  ex¬ 
cellent  quality  of  the  milk  produced  by 
feeding  it,  will  certainly  believe  that 
Prickly  Comfrey  is  a  great  acquisition. 
With  him  it  is  the  first  crop  for  soiling  in 
the  spring  and  the  rank  growth  it  makes 
gives  a  chance  to  keep  a  number  of  cattle 
on  the  fodder  from  a  small  plot.  w.  d  h. 


Never  buy  a  horse  till  you  have  driven 
him  when  warm  and  when  cool — over 
rough  and  level  ground. 

Director  Sanborn  of  the  Utah  Station, 
tried  to  find  if  it  really  pays  to  cut  hay 
for  horses  and  mix  their  grain  with  it. 
He  concludes  that  it  does  not  pay  as  a 
general  practice.  He  also  finds  that 
coarse  Timothy  hay  when  cut  is  sharp 
and  sometimes  injures  the  horse's  mouth. 
We  do  not  believe  that  any  general  rule 
be  given.  Some  horses  are  so  greedy 
that  they  bolt  and  gobble  their  grain 
unless  it  is  mixed  with  cut  hay.  For  such 
horses  we  would  certainly  mix  the  two 
feeds. 

R  ye  Hay. — Does  winter  rye,  cut  green 
and  dried  for  hay,  make  good  hay  for 
working  horses  ?  f.  c.  k. 

Ans. — Yes,  if  cut  early  and  well  cured. 
If  permitted  to  grow  too  long  before  cut¬ 
ting  it  makes  a  tough,  coarse  hay  that 
stock  will  not  cat  up  clean.  Rye  hay  cut 
and  cured  just  right,  will  contain  more 
protein  and  fats  than  Timothy.  In  Cal¬ 
ifornia  Timothy  hay  is  not  on  sale. 
Grain  hay — wheat  and  barley— cut  while 
in  bloom  is  the  favorite  food  for  horses. 
Bales  of  it  are  sent  East  with  every  Cali¬ 
fornia  race  horse.  Grain-hay  will  pay 
many  farmers  better  than  straw  and 
grain 

Clover  Hay  and  “Slobbers.” — I  sowed 
some  Alfalfa  or  Lucern — Medicago  sativa 
— White  and  Alsike,  with  other  clovers, 
for  bee  pasture  three  years  ago.  The 
growth  was  excellent,  and  I  have  used  the 
hay  each  year  for  my  driving  horse.  While 
I  could  never  see  that  the  animal  “  slob¬ 
bered”  when  eating  the  Alsike  Clover 
alone,  yet  while  eating  the  Alfalfa  he 
s  ’emed  to  secrete  a  very  large  surplus  of 
saliva.  I  believe  the  Lucern  in  some  way  in¬ 
creases  the  action  of  the  salivary  glands. 
When  in  California  the  past  winter,  I 
found  that  there  was  a  pretty  universal 
prejudice  against  Alfalfa  as  a  food  for 
horses.  While  it  is  thought  excellent 
for  cattle,  people  object  to  it  especially 
for  working  horses.  Upon  inquiry,  I  was 
told  by  more  than  one  ranchman  that  it 
produced  inordinate  salivation,  which 
confirmed  the  views  I  had  already  formed 
from  my  own  experience.  Regarding  the 
effect  of  this  over-secretion  of  saliva,  I 
cannot  say  that  I  have  observed  any  seri¬ 
ous  injury  from  it.  It  is  quite  unpleas¬ 
ant,  but  otherwise  I  doubt  if  it  works  any 
very  considerable  harm.  a.  j.  cook. 

Ticky  Sheep. — My  treatment  for  ticks 
on  sheep  is  to  dip  each  animal  one  week 
after  shearing,  and  again  in  two  weeks. 
The  first  dipping  kills  all  the  ticks  on 
the  sheep  at  that  time;  the  second  those 
hatched  from  eggs  on  the  animals  at  the 
first  dipping.  At  the  time  of  the  first 
dipping  few  ticks  will  be  found  on  the 
older  sheep,  as  most  of  them  have  gone 
on  the  lambs.  The  sheep  are  then  easily 
handled  and,  the  wool  being  shorn  close¬ 
ly,  each  sheep  need  be  left  in  no  longer 
than  is  necessary  to  completely  immerse 
it.  Two  men  take  each  animal  by  its 
legs,  lift  it  into  the  tub  and  roll  it  over 
on  its  feet,  allowing  it  to  assist  it¬ 
self  in  walking  up  the  incline  at  one 
end,  where  it  is  held  until  the  water  can 
be  squeezed  out.  The  lambs  are  treated 
in  the  same  way.  If  no  sheep  from  other 
flocks  are  allowed  to  go  with  them,  this 
will  be  all  that  is  necessary  for  a  year. 
In  winter  we  occasionally  give  a  little 
sulphur  with  the  salt.  In  cold  weather, 
if  for  any  reason  the  animals  get  in¬ 
fested  with  ticks,  I  powder  them  well 
through  the  wool  with  Hilliard’s  fly 
or  insect  powder  obtained  at  any  drug 
store.  I  use  Cooper’s  Sheep  Dipping 
Powder,  mixed  and  used  according  to 
the  accompanying  directions.  I  have  no 
doubt  “  black  leaf  ”  or  Lawford’s  Dip  and 
a  few  other  remedies  are  equally  good. 
The  expense  does  not  exceed  one  cent  per 
sheep  for  the  powder.  Two  men  can  dip 
200  in  8  hours.  A  vat  two  feet  wide,  two 
feet  six  inches  deep  and  six  feet  long, 
with  one  end  sloping,  across  which  slats 
can  be  nailed  to  form  an  inclined  plat¬ 
form  for  the  exit  of  the  sheep,  and  a 


similar  platform  for  their  entrance  on  the 
other  end  are  all  that  is  needed.  I  am  an 
enthusiastic  believer  in  dipping.  I  never 
lost  a  sheep  from  it  nor  has  one  been 
made  sick.  It  kills  all  vermin,  and  sheep 
do  better  the  entire  year  for  having  been 
dipped.  GEO.  E.  BRECK. 

Some  Jersey  Tests  — We  desire  to  pub¬ 
lish  the  following  butter  tests  of  our  Jer¬ 
seys,  which  we  have  made  this  spring  : 

1.  Point  Lace  <52,471,  for  the  seven  days  ending 
April  29,  (rave  232%  pounds  of  milk,  which  yielded  17 
pounds  8  ounces  of  butter.  She  was  three  years  four 
months  old  at  the  time  of  the  test,  and  her  weight  is 
920  pounds.  She  was  sired  by  Matilda  4th’s  son, 
20214,  and  her  dam,  Mary  M.  Pogls  (test  It!  pounds  454 
ounces),  was  by  Stoke  Pogls  5th,  5,987. 

2.  Fashion  Plate  62457.  for  the  seven  days  ending 
May  18,  gave  208%  pounds  of  milk,  which  yielded  15 
pounds  10  ounces  of  butter.  Her  age  was  four  years 
one  month,  and  her  weight  1,000  pounds.  Her  sire 
was  Michael  Angelo.  10,116,  and  her  first  dam,  Florthel 
Pogis,  was  by  Stoke  Pogls  6th,  5987,  and  her  second 
dam,  Floribel  3rd.  was  by  St.  Heller,  45. 

3.  Experience,  02458,  was  tested  during  the  same 
period  as  Fashion  Plate.  Her  total  milk  yield  was 
270%  pounds,  from  which  were  churned  22  pounds  13 
ounces  of  butter.  She  was  also  four  years  one  month 
old,  and  weighed  1,000  pounds.  She  is  a  daughter  of 
Ida’s  Rioter  of  St.  Lambert.  13050,  whose  nine  daugh¬ 
ters  now  tested  for  butter  make  the  great  average  of 
20  pounds  14  5-9  ounces.  No  other  living  Jersey  bull, 
we  believe,  has  nine  tested  daughters  that  will  aver¬ 
age  as  high.  The  only  Jersey  bull,  living  or  dead, 
which  we  are  aware  of,  that  with  a  like  number  of 
tested  daughters  surpasses  this  record  is  his  ances¬ 
tor,  Stoke  Pogls  3rd. 

The  first  dam  of  Experience  is  Rioter’s  Zoe,  19709, 
(test,  14  pounds  12  ounces),  by  Stoke  Pogis  5th.  The 
second  dam  was  Golden  Zoe  (test  10  pounds  three 
ounces.) 

The  weights  of  butter  In  the  above  tests  are  of  a 
choice  article,  salted  at  the  rate  of  one  ounce  to  the 
pound  and  thoroughly  worked  ready  for  market. 

MILLER  &  SIBLEY. 

Why  1  Keep  Holsteins  !— Somebody 
asked  II.  W.  Cheney,  quite  a  noted 
breeder,  this  question  and  he  begins  his 
answer  this  way  : 

“  To  eat  bran  and  hay  and  corn, 

And  things  of  similar  ilk, 

They  reward  me  eve  and  morn 
With  wash-tubs  full  of  milk. 

A  man  can  put  forth  his  best  efforts 
only  upon  objeets  that  are  pleasing  to 
him.  ‘  There  is  no  accounting  for  tastes,’ 
-as  the  old  lady  said  when  she  kissed  the 
cow.  And  why  not?  I  cannot  see. 
They  neither  chew  tobacco,  smoke  cigar¬ 
ettes  nor  eat  oleomargarine.  Their  food 
is  the  clover  blossoms  of  the  valley  and 
the  sweet-scented  vernal  grasses  of  the 
prairie,  and  their  breath  is  as  sweet  as 
new  mown  hay. 

It’s  beyond  the  power  of  man, 

Let  him  do  the  best  he  can, 

To  produce  a  pint  of  milk 
Out  of  bran  or  hay  or  silk. 

Even  Edison  with  electrical  attach¬ 
ments  to  a  combination  of  silo  ensilage, 
hay,  bran,  corn  meal  and  oat  meal  can¬ 
not  manufacture  milk  ;  but  my  Holstein 
cows  eat  a  balanced  ration  of  the  above 
articles  (minus  electricity),  and  go  to  the 
brook  that  flows  over  the  pebbles  through 
rocky  crevices,  winding  around  embank¬ 
ments  on  its  way  to  the  ‘Father  of 
Waters,’  shaded  by  stately  elms  ;  they 
drink  of  its  pure  and  sparkling  water, 
and  chewing  their  cuds  as  they  content¬ 
edly  lie  in  the  sun,  they  manufacture  milk 
successfully,  profitably. 

Fighting  Foot  Rot.— To  cure  foot  rot 
one  must  be  thorough  and  prepare  for 
it.  In  flocks  of  medium  size  I  would 
recommend  the  following  treatment  once 
a  week.  First  litter  the  shed  well — say 
six  inches  deep — with  dry  straw.  I  ’repare 
a  solution  of  blue  vitriol,  in  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  half  a  pound  of  the  vitriol  dis¬ 
solved  in  a  little  warm  water  to  which 
should  be  added  half  a  gallon  of  good 
cider  vinegar  and  a  gallon  of  rain  water. 
Put  some  of  this  into  a  good-sized  wash 
tub  to  the  depth  of  an  inch  and  a  half,  or 
just  enough  to  cover  the  hoofs  of  a  sheep 
standing  in  the  tub.  Then  let  the  sheep 
be  caught  one  after  another,  and  let  one 
man  trim  everything  loose  from  the  hoofs 
so  as  to  be  sure  to  clean  all  parts  of  the 
feet  perfectly  ;  then  pass  the  sheep  to 
another  man  and  let  him  hold  the  animal 
in  the  tub  until  the  first  one  has  caught 
and  trimmed  another  sheep  and  it  is 
ready  for  treatment.  After  the  animals 
leave  the  tub  let  them  remain  on  the 
clean,  dry  straw  in  the  shed  until  next 
morning  so  that  the  full  benefit  of 
the  vitriol  in  the  hoofs  may  be  obtained 


before  they  are  turned  to  grass.  Keep 
them  in  naturally  dry  pasture  and  give 
the  above  treatment  to  cveiy  one  once  a 
week  for  three  or  four  weeks  and  a  per¬ 
manent  cure  may  be  effected.  In  large 
flocks  a  trough  may  be  arranged  to  hold 
more  than  ons  sheep  at  a  time,  but  they 
should  remain  in  the  solution  for  a  few 
minutes,  so  that  it  will  thoroughly  pene¬ 
trate  all  parts  of  the  hoofs,  j.  h.  earll. 

imsfrcUatteouiei 

In  writing  to  advertisers  please  always  mention 
Tins  Rural. 

LEVI  P.  MORTON’S 

ELLERSLIE  GUERNSEYS 


Lows  give  <5,000  to  11,000  nouml*  milk 
per  year  without  forcing.  HI  ilk  from  fresh 
cows,  4%  to  7  per  cent  fat. 

YOU  NEED  A  BULL  FROM  OUR  HERD. 

H.  HI.  COTTRELL,  Supt.,  Rlilnecllir,  N.  Y. 


High-Class  Jersey  Cattle. 

SUPERIOR  REGISTERED  A.  J.  C.  C. 

STOCK  ONLY. 

The  dam  of  one  of  our  SERVICE  HULLS  tested 
officially  30  pounds  2%  ounces  butter  in  seven  days’ 
anclgave  1891  pounds  of  milk  In  31  days.  For  another 
bull, sire  of  19  great  buttercows,  we  refused  #15,000 
In  general  no  animal  for  less  than  $200;  occasionally 
a  bull-calf  for  $100,  when  marked  with  white,  which 
Is  not  so  fashionable.  Inferior  ones  we  knock  in 
the  head.  No  catalogue  of  Jerseys.  Wrlto  for 
what  you  want. 

MILLER  &  SI  BLEY, 
Franklin,  Venango  County,  I’a. 
Mention  this  paper. 

“  BLOOD.” 

“Morgan,”  Wilkes  and  Patchen 

Fillies  and  young  Stallions  supplied  from  the  above 
strains  of  blood  at  reasonable  prices.  Let  me  know 
what  you  want  In  the  Horse  line.  Canada-raised 
blood  is  the  BEST  In  the  WORLD. 

.JAPS!  .JAPS!  .JAPS! 

I  am  also  breeding  Bit  Games  of  the  most  “fash¬ 
ionable  strains,”  for  the  “.Japs”  and  their  crosses 
win  all  the  “  mains.”  Eggs,  $2  for  13. 

A.  F.  MILES,  Stanstcad,  P.  Q.,  Canada. 


WATERING  DEVICE 

for  LIVE  STOCK  In  STABLES.  Send  for  circu¬ 
lars  for  the  only  practical  and  economical  one  in  the 
market. 

C.  E.  BUCKLEY  &  CO.,  Dover  Plains,  N.  Y. 


KING’S  SPAVIN  CURE 

Will  cure  all  cases  of  Spavin,  Sidebone,  Curbs, 
Splints,  Sweeney,  Poll  Evil.  Grease  Heels,  Capped 
Hock,  Strained  Tendons,  Epizootic  and  Distemper; 
old  sores,  and  all  bony  tumors.  Removes  all  bunches 
on  blemishes  without  leaving  any  scars.  Warranted 
to  cure  or  money  will  be  returned.  Price,  $2.  Ex¬ 
press  paid  by  us.  Write  for  book,  Diseases  of  the 
Feet,  Legs  and  Muscles,  sent  free.  Manufactured  by 
WM.  KING,  Lock  Box  2,  Blalrstown,  N.  J. 


1  III  II  Permanently  removed  by 
W*  mjk  W  I  Rfl  Wilson  s  Bone  Spavin, 
— ^  ^  —  ■  N  ■  ■  Splint  or  Curb  Cure.  No 

blemish.  Send  for  circular.  NAYLOR  &  ROBBINS, 
107  Duane  Street,  New  York. 


BE1ERAL  ADVERTISING  RATES 

—  or  — 

The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Standing  at  the  head  of  the  Agricultural  Frees,  goes 
to  every  Inhabited  section  of  North  America,  and  Its 
readers  are  the  leading  men  In  their  communities. 

Mr  They  are  Bayers. 

ADVERTISING  RATE8. 

Ordinary  Advertisements,  per  agate  line  (14 


lines  to  the  inch) . 80  cents 

One  thousand  lines  or  more  within  one  year 

from  date  of  first  insertion,  per  agate  line,  25  “ 

Yearly  orders,  occupying  10  or  more  lines, 

per  agate  line . 25  *• 

Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “Adv.,"  per 
line  leaded . 75 


Ns  Advertisement  received  for  less  than  81.00 
far  each  Insertion.  Cash  must  accompany 
all  orders  for  transient  advertisements. 

IW  ABSOLUTELY  ONE  PRICE  ONLY. 


Terms  of  Subscription. 


The  subscription  price  of  the  Rural  Nkw-Yorkrr 
Single  copy,  per  year . $2.00 


Great  Britain,  Ireland,  Australia  and 

Germany,  per  year,  post-paid. . 

France . 

French  Colonies . . 


•8,04  (12s.  Sd.) 
3.04  (1654  fr.) 
4.08  (2954  fr.) 


Entered  at  the  Post-Offlce  at  New  York  City,  It.  Y.,  as 
secondxlass  mall  matter, 


RVBAi  rVILISHUf  COMPANY 

Times  Building,  New  York, 
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Garfield's 

THE  AMERICAN” 


HAY  TEDDER, 


Simple,  Durable,  Light  Draft. 

_  »  Made  in  three  sizes. 

The  only  perfect 
kSIhOw  machirui  for  tura- 
i|J|S{2»j§U  ing  or  tedding  hay. 

Made  only  by 

jf/fTr1]  AMES  PLOW  CO. 

/fl\yy  Boston  and  1’cw  York. 

Send  for  circulars 
and  catalogue. 


The  most  perfect  article  of  Its  kind  made.  Ease  of 
movement  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 


Y  RUBBER  ~ 

ROOFING 


“  Mam  and  eggs,  please,”  said  the  cus¬ 
tomer  in  the  down-town  restaurant. 
“A  cluck  ’n  a  grunt,  Billy!”  yelled  the 
waiter  to  the  cook. — Little  PeddlinqUm 
OheewUz. 

Little  Boy  :  “  Mamma  sent  me  to  get 
a  hair  brush.”  Shopman:  “What  sort 
of  a  hair  brush  do  you  want  ?  ”  Little 
Boy  :  “I  want  one  with  a  soft  back.” — 
Life. 

“Poor  creatures!”  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Grosgrain,  looking  at  the  pictures  of 
nude  savage  women ;  “  no  clothing  of 
any  kind  !  I  wonder  what  the  poor  things 
ha  ve  to  talk  about  !  ” — Bouton  Transcript 

Mrs.  Keene:  “There  are  times  when 
I  wish  I  were  a  man.”  Mr.  Keene:  “For 
instance?”  Mrs.  Keene:  “  When  I  pass  a 
milliner’s  window  and  think  how  happy  I 
could  make  my  wife  by  giving  her  a  new 
bonne  t.  ’  ’ — P  uck. 

“  I  have  always  taken  pleasure  in  your 
presence,”  she  said,  as  they  were  parting 
as  friends  and  nothing  more.  “I  beg 
your  pardon,”  he  said  reflectively,  “  but 
do  you  mind  spelling  that  last  word?” — 
Vermont  Watchman. 

At  Home  and  Arroad. — Dicker:  “I 
am  told  that  Wahl  is  a  very  different 
man  in  his  family  than  on  the  street.” 
Bond  :  “  Yes  ;  Mrs.  Wahl  says  he’s  a  bull 
on  the  street  and  a  bear  at  home.” — New 
York  Herald. 

Professor  :  “  This  eccentricity  you 

speak  of  in  your  daughter,  isn’t  it,  after 
all,  a  matter  of  heredity  ?”  The  mother 
(severely):  “No,  sir!  I’d  have  you  to 
know,  sir,  there  never  was  any  heredity 
in  our  family.” — Yankee  Blade. 

Miss  Elder:  “  Well,  I  maintain  that 
women  can  do  anything  men  can.”  Mr. 
Gazzem  :  “  Oh,  no.  The  auctioneer’s 

business  is  one  woman  cannot  go  into.” 
“  Nonsense.  She’d  make  every  bit  as 
good  an  auctioneer  as  a  man.”  “  Well, 
just  imagine  an  unmarried  woman  getting 
up  before  a  crowd  and  exclaiming:  ‘Now, 
gentlemen,  all  I  want  is  an  offer.’  ” — New 
York  Sun. 


Is  unequalled  for  bouse,  barn,  factory  or  out-build¬ 
ings,  and  costs  half  the  price  of  shingles,  tin  or  iron. 
It  is  ready  for  use  and  easily  applied  by  any  one. 

FOR  SHED  OR  HENHOUSE 

On  steep  or  flat  surface.  Excellent  roof,  complete 
$2.00  PerlOOsqv  •'feet.  $2.00 
Send  stamp  for  sampb^'  ,  state  size  of  roof. 

Ind.  Paint  &  Roofing  Co.,  A-j  .  Broadway,  New  York 


FRUIT  EVAPORATOR 


“THE  GRANGER.”  For  family  use.  Cheapest 
in  the  market.  $3.50,  $6.00  and  $10.  Evaporate  all  the 
fruit  you  can,  the  crop  mav  fail  next  year.  Circular. 
EASTERN  MFG.  CO.,  257  8outh  Fifth  St.,  Pblla.,  Pa. 


Also  manufacturers  of  Mowers,  Rakes,  Hay  Presses, 
Feed  Cutters,  Plows,  etc.  Address 

Ann  Arbor  Agricultural  Co., 

ANN  ARBOR,  MICH. 


A  GOOD  BOOK. 

SILO  AND  SILAGE.— By  A.  J.  Cook. 
Third  Edition,  1892. 

Contains  the  latest  and  fullest  Information  on  the 
subject.  More  than  20,000  sold  In  less  than  two  years 
This  work  is  praised  by  such  men  as  John  Gould, 
Colonel  Curtis,  Professors  Shelton  and  Gulley,  and 
Dr.  C.  E.  Bessey.  The  author  has  proved  the  silo  to  be 
a  very  valuable  aid  on  bis  own  farm.  Price.  25  cents 


W<is  ,  &c.  Over  one  acre  in  one 
he  Easy  to  use.  Only  one 
p  .  Paris  Green  to  acre.  No 
j  or  or  water  used.  Machine 
A>  ,  for  your  inspection  before 
/ff  pay  for  it.  CIRCULARS 
<o  IKE.  Write  now. 

,e  HOTCHKISS  A  TUTTLE  CO., 
Wullingford,  Conn. 


T  ower,5 
Improve 

FLICKER 


JUST 

THE 

THING 

FOR 

LEARNERS. 

THE  NEW  BOTANY.  —  A  Lecture  on 

the  Best  Method  of  Studying  and  Teaching 
Botany.  Valuable  to  Students  and  Amateurs 
being  a  Useful  Guide  in  Studying  ”  The  Beauti 
ful  Science."  By  W.  J.  Beat.  (M.Sc.,  Pb.D. 
Professor  of  Botany,  Agricultural  College.  Michi¬ 
gan.  Third  Edition,  Enlarged  and  Revised 
Price,  25  cents. 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO., 
Times  Building,  New  York. 


»  Guaranteed 

Absolutely  Water. 

-  7//0  /AT00' 

Improve  A  Off  / 

5Tickers  have  A,/  ^  p 

beside  the  Fish  Brand  0>»  ^  A 

Trademark  on  every  Coat  a  *  .  ft 

5oft  Woolen 

Watch  Out  I  Collar. 

Send 

A  J  TOWER.  MFR.  BOSTON.  MASS  Cat»k>|»* 


ain  Threshers,  Horse  Powers  &  Engines 


For  full  particulars  address 

ST.  JOHNSVJLLE  AGR’L  WORKS, 
St.  Jnhnsville,  Montgomery  Co.,  New  York 


MORGAN  HORSE  GRAPE  HOE 


The  plow  is  guided  under  the  wire  and  around 
the  vines  and  parts  by  the  Disc  Caster  Wheel  to 
which  handle  is  attached.  Horse  is  attached  to 
side  of  pole,  which  gives  plenty  of  room  for  plow 
to  work  under  vines  and  bushes  without  injury  to 
vines  from  whiffletree. 


Canada  Hardwood  Unleached 


SENT 

FREE. 


Our  long  experience  enables  us  to  select  the  best 
In  the  market. 

THE  FOREST  CITY  WOOD  ASH  CO.. 
London.  Ont.,  Canada. 

Address  all  letters  from  United  States  to  SOUTH 
SUDBURY,  MASS. 


Send  for  Circular 
and  Price  to 


P,  S.  MORGAN  &  CO.,  Brockport,  N.Y 


CIDER 


NVDKAUUO 

PRESS. 


MACHINERY. 

Power  Screw  ;  ppcCC  I 
Hydraulic,  or  I  1  lVLu04 
Knuckle  Joint)  ^ 

Graters,  Elevators,  Etc.  £, 

Boomer  &  Boschert  Press  Co.  — ~ 

118  W.  Water  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


rill  Mr  v»  I  W 1#  I  instruction  given  by 
VlVIflk  Mail  In  Book-keeping,  Business  Forms 
Arithmetic,  Penmanship,  Shorthand, 
;tc.  Low  rates.  Distance  no  objection.  Circulars  free 
9rva*t  &  Stratton,  415  Main  Street.  Buffalo.  N.  Y 


In  writing  to  advertisers  please  always  mention 
The  Ritual,  New- Yorker. 


GUERNSEYS 


CONTENTS. 
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BINDERS  Mq 

1891  sales  \ 37,665 


The  St.onykill  Farm  Guernsey 
Herd  for  Sale. 

This  herd  consists  of  nearly  Forty  Head  of  care¬ 
fully  bred  COWS  and  HEIFERS,  and  will  be  offered 
at  very  moderate  prices,  quality  considered.  For 
further  particulars  address 

SAMUEL  VERPLANOK,  Flshklll-on-Hudson,  N.Y. 


FARM  TOPIC8. 

How  the  Steers  Paid . . 

Is  It  Easy  to  Hatch  Chickens  ? . 

A  Typical  John  Bull  Farmer . 

Prickly  Comfrey . 

Beans  After  Strawberries . 

Killing  Out  Sorrel . 

Upright  or  Sprawling  Potatoes . 

Pushing  a  Com  Crop . 

Crimson  Clover  In  New  York . 

Melon  Notes . . 

Canopy  Top  for  Hay  Stack . 

Prickly  Comfrey  Indorsed . 

Clover  Hay  and  Slobbers . 

LIVE  STOCK  AND  DAIRY. 

Fat  Milk . 

Better  Milk  Cars  Wanted . 

A  Chester  Cheese  Factory . . . 

Advantages  of  Producing  Fat  Milk . 

Killing  the  Young  Horn . 

Horses  That  Will  Sell . 

Attention  Milk  Men . 

The  R.  N.-Y.’s  Babcock  Tests . 

Live  Stock  Matters .  . 

Tlcky  Sheep . 

Some  Jersey  Tests . 

Why  I  Keep  Holsteins . 

Fighting  Foot  Rot . i . 

HORTICULTURAL. 

Management  of  Illinois  Orchards . 

Bordeaux  Mixture  and  Hudson  River  Grapes. 

Why  Use  Lime  with  Copper  ? . 

Asparagus . 

Notes  on  Georgia  Strawberry  Culture . 

Tree  Quinces . 

Insect  Injuring  Raspberries . 

WOMAN  AND  THE  HOME. 

Kumyss  and  Cookery . 

Trouble  With  Mashed  Potatoes . 

To  Dispose  of  Strawberries . 

How  and  What  to  Cook . 

A  Woman’s  Boarding  School . 

Shopping  by  Mail . 

The  Onion  as  a  Health  Giver . 

Little  Helps . 

Some  of  Miss  Corson’s  Wisdom . 

In  Defense  of  Ivanhoe . 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

What  Others  Say . 

Editorials . 

Brevities . 

Death  of  D.  D.  T.  Moore . 

A  New  Industry . 

Business  Bits . 

Agricultural  News . 

Condensed  Correspondence  .  . 

Crop  and  Market  Notes . 

Markets . . 

When  I  Blowed  the  Organ . 

Odds  and  Ends . . . . . 

Shear  Nonsense .  ,  . 


MACHINES 


IMPROVED  FARMS 

moderate  prices.  Inquire  of  SAMUEL  VERPLANOK. 
Flshklll-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


MILLION 

CRASS,  GRAIN  &  CAIN”  foR»° 

Wm.DEERING  &  CO. 


AND  TWENTY-SIX 


POUNDS  of  TWINE 


CABBAGE  PLANTS. 

LARGE  FLAT  DUTCH. 

Seed  of  own  growth  from  carefully  selected  heads, 
$1.00  per  1,000.  M.  GARKAHAN,  Kingston,  Pa. 


DEERING  AGENTS 
EVERYWHERE 


FOR  SALE 


Chicago,  U.  S.  A 


A  splendid  farm,  160  acres,  In  line  condition,  Wor¬ 
cester  County,  Mass.  Strong  land,  cleared  of  stone; 
cuts  100  tons  hay:  barn  140x44,  two  stories  with 
cellar.  Large,  old-fashioned  house,  wainscotted 
walls,  modern  bathroom,  wide  piazza,  ample  shade, 
1,200  feet  above  sea-level.  Beautiful  scenery  and 
drives.  Adapted  as  a  stock,  dairy  or  market  garden 
farm.  Price  reasonable.  Address,  Box  6081,  Boston, 
Mass. 


LL  SPRING  CROPS  are  Increased 

in  QUANTITY  and  QUALITY  by  the  use  of  our 


17' CV I)  OAT  17'  —A  good  Farm  and  Mill 
X  Y/ll  OXjLJJXLa.  Site  In  Spottsylvanla 
County,  Va.,  including  300  acres  of  choice  Pine.  Oak, 
Poplar  and  other  timber.  Exceptional  opportunity 
for  enterprising  party  with  some  capital.  For  full 
description  and  plan  of  property  address 

H.  C.  WOODMAN,  Box  2872,  Boston,  Mass. 


A  full  line  BONE  SUPERPHOSPHATES  for  all  crops  and  soils.  After  using- 
one  of  these  brands  for  your  General  Spring-  Crops,  do  not  fail  to  use 
our  POTATO  FERTILIZER  on  your  POTATOES.  Address 

THE  CLEVELAND  DRYER  CO., 

Offices— 13,  14  and  15  Wick  Block,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 


SCARLET  or  CRIMSON  GLOVER 

A  BOON  TO  AGRICULTURE. 


We  have  the  variety  that  is  tested  and  acclimated. 
We  offer  pedigree  seed,  crop  of  ’92  Inspected  and 
guaranteed  in  sealed  bags.  For  the  Scarlet  Clover 
Bulletin,  No.  16,  of  the  Delaware  Agricultural  Ex¬ 
periment  Station,  circulars,  prices,  &c.,  address  the 
growers—  The  Delaware  Fruit  Exchange, 
SAM’L  H.  DERBY,  Sec'y,  Woodside,  Delaware. 


KEMP'S 


PULVERIZES  THE  FINEST.  EASIEST  IN  DRAFT. 

Most  rapid  in  work.  Its  manufacture  has  reached  the  highest 
degree  of  perfection.  Over  8000  of  these  celebrated  Spreaders 
in  actual  use.  References  furnished  from  every  State  from 
reliable  farmers  who  have  used  them  from  l  to  10  years.  Sold  on 
its  merits.  Valuable  Improvements  for  1892.  Write  for 
illustrated  circulars  to  KEMP  dc  BUKPEE  MANUE’G  CO.. 
SYRACUSE,  Bf.V.,  Box  Jfo.  38,  the  largest  and  oldest  manu¬ 
facturers  of  Manure  Spreaders  in  the  world. 


CADMCD’O  stone  m™ 

P*  ft  K  nfl  Pn  \  lti-inch 

N|||tIL||  W  Catalogue  free. 
■  ■  ■  u  ■  w  ■  m  ■  w  E8tabllBhed  1847 

LEONARD  D.  HARRISON,  Box  E,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
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PRICE,  FIVE  CENTS, 
$2.oo  PER  YEAR. 


He  did  nt  Know 
if  Wi>S  loaded 


Afternoon 


THE  CITY  VISITOR  AS  HE  APPEARS  IN  THE  COUNTRY.  Fig.  184. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


The  Summer  Boarder. 

WHO  HE  18  AND  ALL  ABOUT  MIM. 

The  business  of  keeping-  “summer  boarders”  has 
grown  wonderfully  for  the  past  decade  among  the 
farmers  of  the  country.  We  have  always  had  our  sum¬ 
mer  resorts — our  Saratoga,  Cape  May,  Thousand 
Islands,  White  Mountains,  Lake  George  and  kindred 
places— but  to  sojourn  at  them  was  too  expensive  for 
persons  of  moderate  incomes.  The  great  masses  of 
the  people  who  dwell  in  cities  were  shut  up  for  the 
summer  because  they  could  not  afford  to  pay  the 
prices  demanded  at  these  noted  resorts.  The  farmer 
then  stepped  into  the  breach,  lie  found  that  he  had 
something  to  sell  which  thousands  wanted  to  buy,  viz, 
entertainment  in  a  country  home  at  a  price  so  moderate 
that  thousands  could  avail  themselves  of  it,  and  yet 
sufficient  to  pay  a  good  profit  to  the  farmer. 

To-day  the  number  of  boarders  who  thus  recreate  in 
farm  houses  and  small  country  towns  far  exceeds  the 
number  patronizing  the  more  famous  and  more  expen¬ 
sive  resorts.  The  thousands  who  are  engaged  in  a  small 
mercantile  way,  the  great  army  of  doctors  and  lawyers 
whose  professional  fame  has  not  yet  given  them  large 
incomes,  the  newspaper  workers — most  of  such  are 
patrons  of  the  farmers.  The  wives  and  children  are 
sent  out  for  the  season,  generally  from  the  middle  of 
June  to  well  along  in  August.  The  head  of  the  family 
spends  a  brief  vacation  with  them,  but  business  calls 
him  back,  and  he  is  obliged,  for  the  bulk  of  the  time, 
to  content  himself  with  a  run  into  the  country  on  Sat¬ 
urday,  returning  on  Monday  to  Ids  work. 

The  prices  paid  cover  quite  a  wide  range,  depending, 
of  course,  on  the  accommodations.  The  Rural  has 
heard  of  families  being  boarded  in  a  farm  house  at  the 
very  low  rate  of  $4  per  week  for  each  member.  This, 
however,  is  very  unusual.  Prices  generally  range 
among  farmers  from  $5  to  .$8  per  week.  At  these  mod- 
dest  figures  there 
would  be  small  profit 
to  a  denizen  of  the 
towrn.  Rut  it  pays  the 
farmer  better.  He  con¬ 
verts  his  butter,  milk, 
eggs,  poultry,  fruits 
and  vegetables  into 
cash,  without  the  in¬ 
tervention  of  two  or 
three  middlemen.  In 
other  words,  he  real¬ 
izes  the  highest  retail 
prices  for  all  the  pro¬ 
ducts  of  his  farm  con- 
s  u  m  e  d  by  boarders, 
even  at  the  modest  fig¬ 
ures  named,  and  in  this 
fact  lies  the  explana¬ 
tion  of  his  profits  at 
such  seemingly  low 
rates.  It  is  estimated 
by  careful  judges  that  summer  boarders  pay  more 
money  to  the  farmers  of  Sullivan  Countj',  N.  Y.,  than 
would  be  realized  by  the  sale  of  the  entire  agricultural 
products  of  the  county  in  the  open  markets,  and  what 
is  true  of  this  county  is  doubtless  true  of  many  others. 

By  common  consent,  Decoration  Day,  May  30,  seems 
to  be  the  time  when  thousands  run  into  the  country 
for  the  purpose  of  looking  up  a  place  where  their 
families  can  be  comfortably  domiciled  for  the  summer. 
The  trains  leaving  the  city  on  the  eve  of  that  day  are 
generally  crowded  to  the  greatest  degree.  The  rail- 
ways  contribute  to  this  liegira  by  offering  special 
rates  and  stimulate  the  business  by  “  summer  home  ” 
pamphlets  for  distribution,  in  which  the  attractions 
of  the  points  along  their  lines  are  glowingly  set  forth. 
Soon  afterwards  the  families  begin  to  go  out  and 
before  July  1  the  number  is  at  its  greatest  height. 

A  few  points  are  essential  to  success  in  this  business. 
Good  beds,  well  ventilated  rooms,  perfect  cleanliness 
and  a  generous  table.  The  bill-of-fare  need  not  be  so 
varied — it  is  wasted  energy  to  attempt  to  rival  the 
more  pretentious  hotels  in  this  matter.  There  can  be 
ample  variety  with  but  a  limited  number  of  dishes,  by 
changing  them  at  every  meal.  Abundance  of  milk, 
fresh  vegetables,  well  cooked,  with  the  fruit,  eggs  and 
poultry  at  every  farmer’s  command  are  the  staples  of  a 
diet  which  will  always  please. 

The  thoughtful  farmer  will  see  that  lounging  accom¬ 
modations  are  at  hand.  Hammocks,  sw'ung  in  the 
shade,  arm  chairs  on  cool  piazzas,  swings  for  the  young 
folks,  and  if  a  stream  or  lake  is  available,  arrangements 
for  bathing  add  greatly  to  the  attractions  of  a  summer 
home. 

The  average  city  boarder,  who  is  spending  his  first 
summer  in  the  country,  is  a  source  of  much  amusement 
to  the  farmer’s  family.  His  ignorance  of  everything 
rural  is  laughable  in  the  extreme — quite  as  much  so  as 
would  be  that  of  a  farmer  who  should  be  making  his 
first  visit  to  the  metropolis.  Rut  he  picks  up  a  little 
knowledge,  bit  by  bit.  He  finds  out  that  buttermilk 
is  the  product  of  the  churn  and  not  of  a  special  breed 


of  cows,  and  the  younger  memlxers  of  the  family  very 
quickly  find  out  when  the  harvest  apples  are  ripe. 
They  achieve  numerous  colics  in  experimenting  in  this 
direction,  but  they  alw'ays  persevere.  The  young 
ladies  find  out  w-here  the  most  delightful  walks  are  to 
be  had  and,  strange  to  say,  the  young  men  are  equally 
alert  in  securing  this  information.  In  short,  it  is  a 
delightful  period  for  the  city  folks — a  succession  of 
halcyon  days.  Let  us  hope  that  the  farmer  will  get  a 
substantial  benefit  from  the  business  and  yet  make  his 
home  so  attractive  that  all  will  want  to  come  again. 

Spraying  Potatoes  with  Bordeaux 
Mixture. 

How  Much  Copper? — In  a  late  issue  of  The  Rural 
the  Vermont  Station  is  quoted  as  saying  that  from  12 
to  24  pounds  of  blue  vitriol  should  be  used  in  spraying 
an  acre  of  potatoes  to  prevent  blight.  If  this  means 
that  from  12  to  24  pounds  should  be  used  for  a  single 
application  (and  this  is  the  inference  from  the  context) 
I  am  at  a  loss  to  see  how  so  much  can  be  made  to  stay 
on  the  vines,  unless  the  solution  is  much  stronger  than 
that  recommended  by  Prof.  Green  and  others.  [The 
station  sprayed  three  or  more  times  and  estimated  the 
amount  required  for  all. — Eds.]  I  have  begun  spray¬ 
ing  my  potatoes,  using  four  pounds  of  sulphate  of 
copper,  four  pounds  of  lime  and  six  ounces  of  Paris- 
green  in  nearly  50  gallons  of  water. 

The  vines  in  the  field  already  sprayed  fill  two-thirds 
of  the  row,  barely  permitting  a  horse  to  pass  through 
nicely  when  using  my  Planet  Jr.  cultivator.  On  such 
vines  I  have  found  that  25  gallons  of  water  seemed  to 
give  sufficient  spray  for  an  acre.  The  sprayer  is  a 
Knapsack  with  a  Vermorel  nozzle,  and  it  sends  a 
fine  spray  and  loses  no  time  in  doing  so.  Ry  keeping 
a  good  pressure  and  giving  the  nozzle  a  little  sidewise 
movement  at  each  step,  one  could  spray  as  fast  as  he 


‘Which  Way  Are  You  Round,  Neighbor?”  Fig.  185. 

cared  to  walk.  One  man  spi’ayed  four  acres  in  a  day, 
and  lost  fully  20  per  cent  of  the  time  in  stirring  the 
mixture  in  the  barrel  and  in  filling  the  sprayer. 

It  w'ill  thus  be  seen  that  I  have  used  only  two  pounds 
of  copper  on  an  acre.  This  may  not  be  enough,  but 
had  1  put  from  G  to  12  times  as  much,  as  recommended 
by  the  station  quoted,  some  of  the  solution  would  have 
had  to  run  off  the  plants  to  make  room  for  the  rest.  It 
is  quite  possible  that  my  application  is  a  little  scanty, 
but  it  looked  as  if  it  were  enough,  and  as  I  was  with¬ 
out  experience,  that  was  the  only  possible  guide.  One 
of  the  heaviest  showers  I  ever  witnessed  came  about 
«  p.  m.  of  the  same  day,  and  I  supposed  time  and 
money  were  wasted,  but  the  tops  looked  aboxxt  as 
“blue”  the  next  day  as  they  did  before  the  shower. 
Still,  it  must  have  washed  some  of  it  off. 

Dissolving  the  Copper, — The  sulphate  of  copper 
dissolves  in  very  hot  water  in  a  very  few  minutes. 
The  straining  of  the  lime  solution  was  done  most 
easily  and  quickly  when  I  used  as  little  water  as  pos¬ 
sible — consistency  about  that  of  cream — and  kept  the 
bottom  stirred  with  a  little  rag  mop.  Ry  straining 
011I37  a  quart  at  a  time  and  then  throwing  out  the  sed¬ 
iment,  all  went  right.  One  other  little  point:  My 
Knapsack  sprayer,  immediately  after  it  has  been  re¬ 
filled,  sends  out  a  much  stronger  solution  than  it  does 
after  spraying  30  or  40  hills.  The  mixture  seems  to 
settle  in  the  pump  while  filling,  and  before  beginning 
to  pump.  So  it  is  best  to  send  a  spray  back  into  the 
barrel  for  about  GO  seconds  before  beginning  on  the 
row.  As  the  solution  sticks  much  better  than  one  of 
Paris-green  alone,  four  ounces  of  the  poison  is  enough 
for  an  acre  infested  with  bugs,  according  to  Prof.  Green, 
who  is  an  authority  in  our  State  (Ohio).  The  extra  two 
ounces  I  used  were  allowed  for  the  flour  one  usually 
buys  with  this  poison. 

Cost  of  Copper.  —  Dealers  vary  much  in  their 
charges  for  the  sulphate  of  copper.  The  Ohio  Farmer 
states  that  it  is  sold  at  four  cents  per  pound  by  one 
Cleveland  dealer,  while  my  local  dealer  asks  10  cents  a 
pound.  We  compromised  on  six  cents,  which  is  prob¬ 


ably  a  fair  retail  price.  Consequently  the  solution, 
including  the  lime  and  green,  cost  me  about  15  cents 
per  acre,  and  the  work  of  applying  it,  25  cents  more, 
or  40  cents  in  all.  If  I  should  have  used  more  than 
25  gallons  per  acre,  will  The  Rural  or  other  authori¬ 
ties  on  this  matter  kindly  say  so  ? 

Attention  should  bo  called  to  the  fact  that  the  saving 
in  Paris-grten  when  used  with  the  adhesive  Rordeaux 
mixture  is  sufficient  to  make  quite  a  considerable  item. 
Two  ounces  of  the  poison  to  the  acre  are  not  over  25  per 
cent  of  the  amount  commonly  used  when  dusted  on 
with  lime  or  flour.  The  Rural  may  already  have 
printed  it,  but  I  append  the  formula  for  diluted  Ror¬ 
deaux  mixture,  as  recommended  by  Prof.  Green. 

Copper  sulphate,  four  pounds ;  dissolve  in  two  gal¬ 
lons  of  hot  water  ;  quicklime,  four  pounds  ;  slake  and 
make  a  thin  paste.  Cool  both  solutions  by  adding 
water ;  strain  the  lime  solution  and  mix  with  the 
copper  solution,  after  which  add  water  to  make  50 
gallons.  ALVA  AGEE. 

A  Second  Crop  of  Southern  Potatoes. 

A  POSSIBLE  BONANZA  TO  THE  SOUTH. 

An  Accident  Crop. — I  have  been  for  many  years  ex¬ 
perimenting  with  the  late  crops  of  Irish  potatoes, 
grown  from  seed  of  the  early  crops.  My  first  crop  of 
late  fall  potatoes  from  seed  of  the  early  crop  was 
grown  in  Kent  County,  Maryland,  in  1870.  The 
uncommonly  early  spring  that  year  enabled  me  to 
plant  my  early  potatoes  the  first  of  March.  They 
matured  early  and  were  dug,  and  sold  at  good  prices. 
Owing  to  press  of  other  work,  nothing  was  done  with 
the  land  at  once, ’and  later  on  I  began  to  prepare  it  for 
celery.  I  found  that  a  great  many  small  potatoes,  left 
in  the  ground  at  digging  time,  w  ere  sprouting.  These 
I  gathered  and  planted  at  once  and  dug  a  fine  crop  in 
November.  Growers  then  depended  entirely  on  Nor¬ 
thern  potatoes  for  seed 
for  the  early  crop. 
The  market  growers 
of  the  South  now  use 
no  other  seeds  than  the 
second  crop  when  they 
can  be  had.  The  gen¬ 
eral  complaint  has 
been,  and  still  is  with 
some,  that  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  get  a  uniform 
stand  of  the  late  crop. 

Light  Covering  for 
Second  Crop.  —  Most 
people  assume  that  po¬ 
tatoes  planted  at  the 
dry  and  hot  season  of 
midsummer  must  be 
deeply  covered.  This 
is  a  great  mistake, 
and  one  of  the  causes 
of  a  bad  stand.  Go 
over  land  here,  after  an  early  crop  of  potatoes, 
when  the  ground  has  been  allowed  to  lie  idle,  and 
in  late  summer  you  will  find  a  large  volunteer 
growth.  Look  closely,  and  you  will  find  that  all  these 
volunteer  plants  are  coming  from  potatoes  just  barely 
under  the  surface,  while  others,  deeply  buried,  have 
not  started  an  eye.  The  discovery  of  the  fact  led  me 
to  believe  that  shallow  covering  would  be  best.  It 
was  also  found  that  potatoes  kept  out  of  the  ground 
after  the  early  digging  were  slow  in  sprouting.  A  sug¬ 
gestion  made  by  a  truck  farmer  at  one  of  our  insti¬ 
tutes  in  eastern  North  Carolina,  caused  me  to  put  the 
potatoes  in  the  soil  again  until  digging  time.  As  soon 
as  the  early  crop  is  dug,  those  intended  for  late  plant¬ 
ing  are  spread  out  in  a  single  layer  in  a  convenient 
place,  and  covered  with  an  inch  or  more  of  sandy  soil. 
Here  they  remain  until  planting  time,  which  is  the 
middle  of  August.  Then  those  which  are  going  to 
grow  w'ill  have  begun  to  sprout.  These  sprouted  pota¬ 
toes  are  the  only  ones  we  plant. 

Level  Culture  Needed. — While  hilling  up  is  the 
proper  course  for  the  early  crop  of  potatoes  in  this 
latitude,  the  late  ones  should  be  cultivated  perfectly 
flat  so  as  to  conserve  moisture.  But  they  need  very 
shallow  covering,  and  if  planted  too  shallow,  will  form 
too  close  to  the  surface  and  become  sunburned  or  be 
exposed  to  the  sudden  coming  of  hard  frost  in  their 
later  growth.  To  avoid  this,  and  yet  cover  shallow, 
we  plant  in  a  deep  furrow,  cover  very  lightly,  and 
then  gradually  wrork  the  soil  to  them  as  they  advance 
in  growth,  thus  getting  the  advantage  of  shallow- 
cover  and  flat  culture.  Most  growers  use  for  planting 
the  late  crop  the  cullings  left  after  shipping  the  crop 
north,  but  some  make  a  practice  of  selecting  good- 
sized  seed  annually.  Many  growers  consider  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  plant  enough  Northern  potatoes  every  year  to 
furnish  seed  for  the  second  crop,  while  those  who  select 
seed  claim  that  this  is  not  necessary. 

Is  Northern  Seed  Needed? — With  a  yiew  to  get 
the  experience  of  growers  about  this  crop,  I  addressed 
a  circular  of  inquiries  to  a  large  number  of  truckers 
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from  Florida  to  Virginia.  They  almost  unanimously 
say  that  the  late  home-grown  potatoes  are  much  better 
for  spring  planting  than  the  Northern  grown,  some 
placing  them  100  per  cent  better.  The  general  opinion 
is  that  while  they  make  a  better  crop  than  the  Northern 
seed,  they  are  also  better  able  to  withstand  the  vicis¬ 
situdes  of  oar  treacherous  spring  weather.  One  grower 
in  Florida  wrote  that  he  planted  this  spring  part  of  his 
crop  with  Northern  seed  and  part  with  home-grown. 
The  frost  in  March  destroyed  his  Northern  potatoes 
entirely  and  only  cut  back  the  tops  of  his  home-grown 
ones,  which  made  a  fair  crop.  Others  say  that  by  care 
in  selecting  seed  they  have  used  home-grown  seeds  from 
8  to  11  years  without  change  and  they  are  still  better 
than  Northern  seeds. 

The  superiority  of  the  Southern  seeds  is  no  doubt  due 
to  the  fact  that  they  are  such  a  short  time  out  of  the 
ground  that  they  are  entirely  unsprouted  at  planting 
time ,  and  their  growth  is  from  the  strong  terminal  buds, 
while  the  Northern  potatoes  have  all  been  sprouted 
over  and  their  growth  is  from  the  weaker  lateral 
shoots. 

Southern  Potato  Markets. — Most  of  our  growers 
grow  the  late  crop  almost  altogether  for  seed  ;  but 
there  is  great  room  for  development  of  this  crop  as  a 
food  crop.  All  the  Southern  cities  are  still  supplied 
with  table  potatoes  all  winter  from  the  North.  The 
price  of  potatoes  here  is  seldom  lower  than  $1  per 
bushel  and  generally  much  higher.  The  fact  that 
these  late-grown  potatoes  can  be  kept  unsprouted 
until  May,  adds  greatly  to  their  food  value,  or  at  any 
rate  to  their  palatability — for  we  know  how  the  starch 
disappears  from  a  sprouted  potato  and  it  cooks  clammy 
and  sweetish.  Our  growers  could  easily  develop  this 
crop  and  supply  our  home  markets  at  as  great  a  profit 
in  winter  as  they  now  do  the  North¬ 
ern  markets  in  spring,  and  then  too 
there  are  many  people  North  who 
will  give  a  good  price  in  late  spring 
for  good  unsprouted  old  potatoes, 
rather  than  use  the  green  new  ones, 
and  this  demand  our  growers  can 
easily  meet.  With  a  climate  that 
allows  them  to  grow  and  ship  a  crop 
of  early  potatoes,  sow  cow  peas  on 
the  same  land,  mow  a  crop  of  cow 
hay  ’n  August,  and  then  plant  an¬ 
other  crop  of  potatoes,  all  in  one 
season,  our  Southern  growers  ought 
to  work  the  bonanza  before  them. 

Some  of  them  are  doing  it  with  a 
liberal  hand.  There  is  in  our  New¬ 
born  district  one  farm  on  which  of 
potatoes  alone  nearly  800  barrels 
were  planted  this  year  for  the  early 
crop  and  on  this  farm  $23,000  worth 
of  commercial  fertilizers  were  used 
this  spring.  w.  F.  massey. 

Profit  From  a  Stony 
Farm. 

NO  GOVERNMENT  LOAN  WANTED  HERE. 

A  very  progressive  young  farmer  is 
C.  E.  Chapman,  of  Tompkins  County, 

N.  Y.  He  has  only  about  90  acres 
and  does  mixed  farming.  While  visiting  his  place,  I 
asked  the  following  questions : 

Some  Facts  About  Fruit. 

“  What  makes  the  difference  in  the  size  of  that  row 
of  apple  trees  ?  ” 

The  trees  had  all  been  set  at  the  same  time,  but  in 
a  part  of  the  row  where  they  had  made  a  large  growth, 
the  ground  was  cultivated,  whereas  where  they  looked 
stunted  stones  prevented  cultivation.  They  had  been 
set  in  good  shape  in  large  holes,  and  all  the  difference 
arose  from  the  cultivation. 

“  I  notice  the  trees  are  open-topped  not  choked  with 
limbs.  Do  you  believe  in  trimming  young  trees  ?  ” 
“Some  claim  that  trees  will  grow  faster  when  not 
trimmed  ;  but  wagon  loads  of  brush  have  been  taken 
from  this  row,  while  those  beyond  have  never  been 
trimmed  since  they  were  planted.  Both  rows  were 
set  at  the  same  time,  and  on  the  same  kind  of  soil,  and 
had  the  same  care.  My  neighbors  don’t  believe  in 
trimming — I  do.” 

The  trees  that  had  been  trimmed  were  twice  the 
size  of  the  others. 

“What  varieties  are  the  most  profitable  in  this 
locality  ?  ” 

“Baldwins,  Rhode  Island  Greenings,  Kings,  and, 
for  a  fall  apple,  we  think  highly  of  the  Chenango 
Strawberry.  ” 

“  What  kind  of  pears  do  best  on  your  soil  ?  ” 

“  Anjou,  Bartlett  and  Lawrence.” 

“  I  see  you  devote  some  space  to  strawberries  ;  what 
varieties  do  you  cultivate  ?  ” 

“Crescent,  fertilized  with  May  King  for  the  main 
crop.  I  have  a  number  of  different  kinds  under  trial, 


but  as  yet  none  superior  to  these.  Among  raspber¬ 
ries  I  have  Ohio  and  Gregg  for  black,  and,  among  the 
reds,  the  Cuthbert  and  Shaffer.  The  Kittatinny  always 
rusts  here.  I  have  just  learned  to  grow  blackberries. 
I  never  let  them  get  over  three  feet  high  ;  there  are 
plenty  of  canes  in  the  rows,  and  the  rows  not  over 
seven  feet  apart ;  then  they  shade  the  groxxnd  so  as  to 
kill  the  weeds.  I  stxxdy  economy,  and  this  is  their 
natxxral  condition  when  gx-owing  wild.  Black  rasp¬ 
berries  and  strawberries  I  always  set  in  check  rows.” 

Here  was  an  acre  that  had  produced  seven  crops,  and 
bade  fair  to  yield  another,  and  it  can  be  worked  both 
ways,  and  thus  the  ground  is  left  level,  and  the  soil 
does  not  become  dry  so  soon. 

“  How  do  you  cultivate  strawberries  ?  ” 

“I  cultivate  both  ways,  until  the  time  for  the 
runners  to  set,  as  I  find  the  field  can  then  be  hoed  in 
one-eighth  of  the  time.” 

“  How  much  small  fruit  do  you  grow  ?  ” 

“Just  about  what  my  home  market  requires,  as  I 
don’t  like  to  consign  on  commission.” 

Jerseys,  Cheshires  and  Brown  Leghorns. 

At  the  barn  I  found  a  small  dairy  of  Jerseys,  one 
heifer  17  months  old  having  her  first  calf  and  showing 
milking  qualities.  Out  of  curiosity  Mr.  Chapman 
measured  her  bag  and  it  was  two  feet  nine  inches  in 
circumference. 

“  Do  you  believe  in  breeding  heifers  so  yoixng  ?” 

“  I  prefer  that  each  should  have  her  first  calf  before 
she  is  two  years  old  than  later,  if  properly  fed  and 
grown.” 

“  What  do  you  call  ‘  properly  fed  and  grown  ?’  ” 

“  A  calf  should  be  fed  on  new  milk  for  a  few  weeks 
until  the  stomach  is  capable  of  digesting  skim-milk 


and  oil  meal  enough  to  make  growth,  hay  being  fed 
from  the  start.  I  raise  all  my  cows  because  I  cannot 
bxxy  those  that  have  been  properly  fed  while  young.” 

Mr.  Chapman’s  barn  is  supplied  with  running  water 
so  that  each  animal  can  drink  at  any  time  she  pleases, 
and  he  says  he  noticed  an  increase  of  milk  and  butter 
at  once  as  soon  as  he  supplied  the  water.  Early  matur¬ 
ity  and  development  are  all  right;  but  in  no  case  would 
he  let  his  stock  deteriorate  for  the  want  of  proper  care 
and  treatment. 

“  I  see  you  keep  some  hogs.  What  is  your  method 
of  feeding  in  winter  ?  ” 

“  I  feed  flat  turnips  and  beets  mixed  with  bran  and 
give  plenty  of  water.  I  don't  have  any  trouble  with 
sows  eating  their  pigs.  The  wintering  is  cheap  and 
the  stock  are  in  fine  condition.” 

“  I  see  you  also  devote  some  attention  to  poultry.” 

“  Yes,  I  keep  about  100  Brown  Leghorn  hens  for  win¬ 
ter  laying.  They  are  of  fair  size,  with  yellow  legs, 
and  fine  lacing  of  the  necks,  and  are  bred  especially 
for  laying.” 

“  Do  you  use  brooders  ?  ” 

“  Yes  ;  by  their  means  I  can  raise  100  chicks  as  easily 
as  20  with  a  hen.  There  is  no  danger  of  lice,  and  the 
little  things  are  not  liable  to  be  destroyed  by  vermin, 
nor  are  they  subject  to  sudden  changes  of  weather.” 

“  What  kind  of  a  brooder  ?  ” 

“  I  have  a  home-made  concern,  costing  about  $2,  and 
it  answers  all  purposes.” 

A  POTATO  TALK. 

“  Aside  from  small  fruits  and  poultry,  what  is  your 
other  crop  for  getting  money  ?  ” 

“  Potatoes.” 

“  In  looking  over  the  fields  last  year,  I  saw  thatyoxir 
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potatoes  had  been  kept  clean.  How  much  per  acre  does 
it  cost  you  to  grow  them  ?  ” 

“  From  $20  to  $25.” 

“  What  are  your  best  varieties  ?  ” 

“  At  present  for  early,  the  Chicago  Market ;  for  late 
the  Monroe  Seedling.” 

“  Do  you  change  your  seed  often  ?  Will  varieties 
run  out  ?  ” 

“  There  is  no  known  method  that  will  prevent  them 
from  running  out,  because  of  soil  deterioration,  the 
attacks  of  insects,  fungus,  etc.  We  do  not  plant  the 
seeds  of  potatoes  bxxt  merely  cuttings,  and  hence  get 
no  new  life  by  planting.” 

“  How  do  you  get  new  vai-ieties  ?  ” 

“  I  keep  experimenting  with  new  kinds  ixutil  I  find 
one  adapted  to  my  soil  and  location  and  try  to  have  a 
supply  of  seed  on  hand  as  my  old  kinds  fail.” 

“  What  new  kinds  shall  yoxi  plant  this  season  to 
test  ?  ” 

“  Freeman,  Vick’s  Perfection,  some  seed  grown  in 
Scotland,  Early  Rochester  and  Troy  Seedling.” 

“  Where  do  you  market  your  potatoes  ?  ” 

“Most  go  for  seed  pxxrposes  and  some  to  private 
families.” 

“  What  is  that  piece  of  ground  marked  off  for  and 
staked  and  numbered  ?  ” 

“  That  is  to  be  planted  with  scabby  and  diseased 
potatoes,  under  the  direction  of  the  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  at  Geneva,  N.  Y.  The  object  is  to  find  remedies 
for  these  diseases. 

Sixteen  years  ago  Mr.  Chapman  ran  in  debt  for  his 
90  acres  of  land  and  by  strict  economy  and  counting 
closely  the  cost  of  production,  with  the  object  of  get¬ 
ting  as  much  as  possible  for  his  labor,  he  has  succeeded 
so  that  he  owes  no  man  anything,  while  he  has  added 
good  buildings  and  made  other  im¬ 
provements. 

Chautauqua  Co.,  N.  Y.  D.  L.  carl. 
Note. — The  R.  N.-Y.  has  visited 
Mr.  Chapman’s  farm.  Mr.  C.  is  a 
hai*d- working,  progressive  man  who 
deserves  great  credit  for  his  success, 
which  has  been  reached  under  cir¬ 
cumstances  that  would  have  dis¬ 
couraged  many  a  man.  Mr.  C.  is  fully 
alive  to  new  and  progressive  ideas. 
He  has  a  Babcock  milk  tester,  with 
which  he  has  tested  most  of  the 
cows  in  the  neighborhood.  His  pota¬ 
toes  and  fruit  are  grown  cheaply, 
because  he  wastes  no  time  in  useless 
work.  A  visit  to  his  farm  ought  to 
silence  any  man  who  joins  in  the 
chorus  that  “  farmin’  don’t  pay  !  ” 

The  Management  of 
Fairs. 

SOME  TIMELY  SUGGESTIONS. 

The  premium  list  lies  at  the  very 
foundation  of  success  in  the  case  of 
fairs ;  for  it  determines  the  stand¬ 
ing  of  each  person’s  exhibit  and  its 
value  to  the  exhibitor.  If  the  tak¬ 
ing  of  a  premium  at  the  fair  is  to  be 
of  any  value,  outside  of  the  money 
award,  it  must  be  a  guarantee  that  the  exhibit  ap¬ 
proaches  perfection;  no  “fairly  good”  article  is  worthy 
of  a  premium  whether  there  be  competition  or  not.  In 
all  breeding  classes  of  stock,  all  the  animals  should  be 
purebred  and  registered.  The  registry  list  is  the  only 
guarantee  the  purchaser  has  that  the  animal  is  what 
it  purports  to  be,  and  that  it  can  produce  offspring  of 
as  good  a  quality.  The  fair  association  that  offers  a 
premium  for  a  grade  bull  or  stallion  virtually  says  to 
the  public  that  such  animals  are  fit  to  breed  from,  and 
when  a  premium  is  awarded  such  stock,  confirms  the 
statement  with  a  prize.  In  conversation  with  some  of 
the  best  breeders  of  the  country,  I  have  sometimes 

said  :  “  You  live  at - ,  why  do  you  not  show  at  your 

county  fair  ?  ”  The  answer  has  come  :  “It  costs  more 
than  the  premiums  are  worth  to  make  the  exhibit,  and 
if  I  get  the  premiums  they  are  apt  to  be  a  positive 
damage  to  me.  The  managers  pay  no  attention  to 
registered  stock,  and  it  is  not  a  good  advertisement  to 
have  people  question  the  purity  of  one’s  exhibits.”  I 
know  a  gentleman  in  Wyoming  County,  N.  Y.,  who 
this  spring  refused  to  sell  a  bull  calf  that  was  off  in 
color,  because  he  said :  “  I  am  afraid  it  would  turn  up 
on  some  county  fair  ground  as  a  specimen  of  my  stock.” 
It  is  possible  to  make  the  premium  awards  at  county 
fairs  of  just  as  much  value  as  an  advertisement  as  are 
such  awards  from  the  State  Agricultural  Society. 

What  is  true  of  stock,  is  equally  true  of  other  things. 
In  looking  over  the  list  of  prizes  for  about  50  country 
fairs  I  find  that  every  one  of  them  offers  premiums  in 
the  Ladies’  Department  on  nearly  the  same  articles 
for  which  thsy  gave  them  20  years  ago.  The  premium 
list  is  not,  as  it  should  be,  an  indicator  of  the  progress 
of  the  times,  dettin  (?) ,  crochet,  hair  flowers,  etc. ,  stand 
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out  as  prominently  as  ever,  while  the  modern  house 
decorations  are  not  even  mentioned.  Let  the  man¬ 
agers  cut  out  this  old  stuff  and  fill  its  place  with  the 
newest  and  best  and  they  will  not  only  make  the  de¬ 
partment  more  attractive  but  interest  the  best  talent 
in  their  respective  communities  in  the  success  of  their 
fairs.  If  the  ladies  understand  that  all  the  latest  de¬ 
signs  will  be  on  exhibition,  there  will  be  no  lack  of 
interest  on  their  part. 

After  the  preparation  of  the  premium  list,  the  most 
important  matter  is  the  selection  of  judges.  Each 
should  be  an  expert  in  his  department.  He  should,  if 
possible,  be  an  utter  stranger  to  the  exhibitors.  At  a 
county  fair  last  fall,  after  judgment  had  been  passed 
on  certain  exhibits,  I  asked  one  of  the  judges  (there 
were  three)  on  what  ground  the  award  had  been  made. 
He  replied  :  “Well,  you  see,  that  other  fellow  has  a 
lot  of  premiums  already,  and  it  is  hardly  fair  to  give 
all  to  one  man.  We  want  to  divide  them  up  a  little. 
What  nonsense  !  Is  it  any  wonder  that  such  an  award 
has  no  value  ?  Nsy,  might  it  not  be  even  a  damage  to 
a  breeder?  1  took  dinner  at  the  same  table  with  a 
committee  of  judges  at  another  fair;  one  of  them 
turned  to  me  and  said:  “What  is  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  a  Standard  and  a  Thoroughbred  horse  ?  ”  I  ex¬ 
plained  the  difference,  but  wondered  what  sort  of 
judgment  such  talent  as  that  could  possibly  rendei . 
The  judge  should  be  able  to  decide  according  to  a  scale 
of  points,  and  should  never  be  allowed  to  award  a 
premium  where  the  exhibit  will  not  score  as  high  as 
85  points.  If  this  rule  is  adhered  to,  and  the  judge  is 
competent,  then  the  award  is  worth  just  as  much  at 
your  fair  as  at  any  in  the  land,  for  all  are  able  to 
know  just  how  nearly  perfect  the  exhibit  is. 

The  country  is  full  of  fakirs.  Under  all  sorts  of 
pretexts  they  try  to  get  on  to  fair  grounds,  and  especi¬ 
ally  country  fair  grounds.  Miniature  horse  races, 
with  cigars  thrown  in,  jewelry  boards,  cane  boards, 
etc.,  are  their  most  frequent  means  of  swindling. 
They  are  more  dangerous  than  the  pool  seller  in  that 
they  are  the  meanest  sort  of  gamblers,  while  profes¬ 
sing  to  be  honorable.  There  is  little  danger  of  an 
honest  boy  being  trapped  by  the  pool  seller,  for  he  is 
indelibly  stamped  gambler.  But  these  little  games  get 
their  chief  revenue  out  of  innocent  young  boys.  Keep 
them  all  out. 

For  attractions  get  the  best  you  can.  If  you  make 
it  all  horse  race,  you  will  soon  have  nothing  but  a 
"horse  race  crowd.  Good  music,  prize  drills,  parades, 
trained  animals  are  all  as  cheap  as  “Wild  West” 
shows,  and  they  cultivate  taste  in  a  much  better  direc¬ 
tion.  My  experience  is,  also,  that  they  are  fully  as 
effective  in  drawing  crowds. 

Finally,  if  you  would  make  your  fair  a  permanent 
success,  do  not  forget  that  it  is  an  educator,  and  see  to 
it  that  it  educates  in  the  right  direction. 

Chemung  County,  N.  Y.  c.  c.  teacher. 

Hudson  River  Valley  Fruit  Growers. 

SOME  PRACTICAL  HINTS. 

Great  Advantages. — The  season  has  arrived  for 
commencing  the  shipment  of  fruits.  In  the  face  of 
strong  and  ever  increasing  competition,  it  will  be  wise 
to  consider  our  environments,  advantages,  obstacles 
and  changes  of  methods,  that  would  be  likely  to  make 
our  business  more  remunerative.  With  soil  and  cli¬ 
mate  so  perfectly  adapted  to  fruit  growing,  it  is  doubt¬ 
ful  if  any  region  of  the  same  extent  in  the  "world  is 
able  to  produce  as  large  a  variety  of  choice  fruit  in 
equal  perfection.  Strawberries,  raspberries,  black¬ 
berries,  currants,  cherries,  plums,  apricots,  peaches, 
grapes,  pears  and  apples  here  acquire  a  flavor  seldom 
equaled,  never  excelled.  Our  facilities  for  reaching 
the  best  markets  in  the  world  are  unparalleled.  With¬ 
in  12  hours  after  it  is  gathered  here,  fruit  may  be  on 
the  breakfast  table  in  New  York,  New  Haven,  Hart¬ 
ford,  Providence,  Newport,  Boston  or  Albany.  No 
other  section  can  place  its  fruit  in  all  these  places  in 
such  freshness  and  perfection. 

Freight  Rates. — The  immense  quantity  of  fruit  to 
be  transported  short  distances,  each  year,  should  in¬ 
sure  reasonable  and  uniform  rates.  Really  this  is  far 
from  being  the  fact.  The  transportation  companies 
on  the  river  carry  a  ton  of  hay  to  New  York,  sell  it, 
collect  the  money  and  return  the  same  to  the  shipper 
for  $2.  Under  immense  pressure  these  companies 
have  agreed  to  carry  a  ton  of  grapes  (if  in  non-return¬ 
able  packages)  to  New  York,  and  allow  the  agents  of 
the  commission  merchant  to  take  them  off  the  boat  for 
$4.  Strawberries,  raspberries  and  currants,  if  packed  in 
quarts,  pints  or  thirds,  are  carried  by  count  at  75  cents 
per  hundred  quarts,  or  $12  per  ton.  A  mere  state¬ 
ment  of  the  facts  is  all  that  is  needed  to  demonstrate 
the  inequality  of,  and  exorbitant  rates  charged.  It 
is  hoped  a  united  movement  of  fruit  growers  will  cor¬ 
rect  this  in  the  near  future. 

Our  Aim. — In  human  affairs  no  great  degree  of  ex¬ 
cellence  is  attained  without  endeavor  to  reach  a  high 
standard.  With  our  remarkable  advantages,  is  it  too 


much  to  hope  that  all  the  fruit  from  this  region  may 
be  of  such  uniform  excellence  that  the  fact  that  it  was 
grown  in  the  Hudson  River  Valley  will  be  accepted  as 
a  guarantee  that  it  is  the  best  that  the  market  affords  ? 

In  such  case  the  advantage  to  every  individual  fruit 
grower  could  hardly  be  estimated.  Wherever  our  fruit 
was  shipped  it  would  be  in  demand.  There  are  indi¬ 
vidual  growers  who  have  established  a  mark  that  is  a 
guarantee  of  uniform  excellence  ;  but  their  products 
are  necessarily  known  to  but  a  limited  circle  of  con¬ 
sumers. 

How  Attained. — To  improve  the  quality  of  our  fruit 
generally,  so  as  to  reach  this  standard,  every  fruit 
grower  must  be  reached  and  enthused.  Horticultural 
papers,  farmers’  institutes  and  the  experiment  station 
bulletins,  unaided,  cannot  perfect  the  reform.  They 
each  have  done  and  are  doing  much  in  this  line.  The 
object-lesson  of  the  methods  of  an  intelligent  and 
careful  neighbor  will  reach  many  who  can  be  con¬ 
vinced  in  no  other  way  that  the  necessary  care  to 
grow  good  fruit  pays  best.  A  willingness  among  good 
fruit  growers  to  let  their  methods  be  known  is  essen¬ 
tial  to  the  attainment  of  a  general  high  standard. 
That  they  will  generally  impress  on  their  more  con¬ 
servative  neighbors  the  necessity  for  high  culture, 
thinning  fruit  while  growing,  honest  packing  and 
neat,  clean  packages,  and  at  the  same  time  demon¬ 
strate  to  them  the  greater  profits  in  the  business  when 
so  conducted,  is  to  be  desired.  By  so  doing  a  radical 
change  of  methods  in  the  case  of  many  would  be  in¬ 
sured  ;  and  but  a  few  years  would  elapse  before  all 
would  gain  greatly  by  the  increased  demand  for  our 
products.  w.  D.  b. 

Bringing  Food  to  New  York. 

To  feed  the  millions  in  and  about  the  metropolis  of 
the  country,  this  center  where  population  gathers,  is 
a  task  which  taxes  the  railroads  and  steamships.  We 
all  eat,  here  in  New  York — many  of  our  people  have 
appetites  which  are  larger  than  the  means  for  grati¬ 
fying  them,  but  we  produce  nothing  in  the  eatable 
line.  All  the  food  for  this  immense  throng  must  be 
furnished  by  the  outside  world  of  agriculturists.  It 
would  be  hard  to  tell  how  many  car-loads  and  ship¬ 
loads  of  fruits,  vegetables,  cereals,  dressed  animal 
food,  live  stock  and  food  preparations  generally  are 
daily  poured  into  this  great  stomach.  If  arranged  in 
a  procession,  it  would  make  a  never-ending  one — it 
would  be  as  ceaseless  as  the  flow  of  the  rivers  which 
wash  the  shores  of  the  city.  How  all  this  gets  to  the 
city  may  interest  many  of  the  readers  of  The  Rural 
New-Yorker,  especially  those  who  are  regular  contrib¬ 
utors  to  the  supply. 

With  the  exception  of  the  New  York  Central  Rail¬ 
road,  and  the  few  roads  centering  here  from  the  East, 
the  contributing  roads,  ending  in  New  Jersey,  find  the 
Hudson  River  between  them  and  the  destination  of 
their  supplies.  The  Pennsylvania,  the  Delaware, 
Lackawanna  and  Western,  the  New  York,  Ontario  and 
Western,  the  Erie,  the  Lehigh  and  all  the  Jersey 
railways  must  float  their  freights  across  the  Hudson 
River  in  order  to  reach  their  markets.  The  New  York 
Central  has  its  cattle  yards  at  63rd  street,  and  its 
freight  depot  on  the  square  down  town,  bounded  on 
the  east  and  west  by  Varick  and  Hudson  streets,  and 
on  the  north  and  south  by  Laight  and  Beach  streets. 

Freights  which  come  in  bulk,  like  potatoes  loose  in 
the  car,  are  generally  unloaded  in  Jersey  City  and  con¬ 
veyed  across  by  dray-loads  on  the  ferries.  But  the 
great  bulk  of  freight  is  not  unloaded  until  it  reaches 
the  New  York  side.  To  get  the  cars  over,  the  various 
railway  companies  have  built  large  flat  boats,  lying 
low  on  the  water  and  decked  over.  On  these  decks 
tracks  are  laid,  and,  the  flat  being  moored  to  the  rail¬ 
way  pier,  the  cars  are  pushed  on  the  boat,  most  of 
them  having  two  parallel  tracks,  holding  about  half  a 
dozen  each,  or  a  dozen  to  a  boat.  Between  the  two 
rows  of  cars  is  a  platform,  raised  to  the  height  of  the 
car  floor,  with  a  gang  plank  at  its  end  connecting  it 
with  the  pier.  On  this  the  trucks  are  trundled  along, 
and  short  work  is  made  of  the  business  of  changing  the 
freight  from  the  ears  to  the  pier.  Of  course,  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  reloading  is  simply  a  reversal  of  the  proceedings 
described. 

There  are  other  floats  built  expressly  for  cattle  and 
live  stock.  These  are  simply  divided  into  pens,  into 
which  'the  various  consignments  are  driven  directly 
from  the  cars  on  the  Jersey  side.  Those  for  export 
are  carried  by  the  float  to  the  steamer,  and  are  gener¬ 
ally  transferred  by  simply  driving  them  over  a  gang¬ 
plank  from  the  float  to  the  vessel.  Those  intended  for 
local  dealers  are  taken  to  the  most  convenient  points. 

Much  of  the  early  fruits  and  vegetables  for  the  New 
York  market  comes  by  water.  The  Mallory  steamers, 
three  or  four  a  week,  come  from  Texas  and  Key  West. 
These  bring  us  our  early  tomatoes  and  other  early 
vegetables,  getting  in  ahead  of  the  shipments  from 
Bermuda,  which  formerly  led  the  procession.  Ward’s 
line  of  Havana  steamers  from  Havana  bring  con¬ 


siderable  fruit — of  late  they  have  brought  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  pineapples.  There  are  two  of  these  weekly. 
There  is  also  the  Spanish  line  from  Cuba  which  gives 
two  steamers  a  week.  The  Ocean  Steamship  Company, 
or  Savannah  line,  lands  steamers  here  four  days  in 
each  week  and  brings  large  quantities  of  produce. 
They  bring  a  good  deal  of  Florida  produce  which  goes 
by  rail  to  Savannah  and  thence  by  the  boats.  The  Old 
Dominion  line  from  Richmond  and  Norfolk  brings 
large  quantities  of  fruits  and  vegetables  to  this  mar¬ 
ket.  Curiously  enough,  through  its  Southern  connec¬ 
tions,  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  brings  large  ship¬ 
ments  of  produce  from  Maryland,  Delaware,  Virginia, 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida, 
Mississippi  and  Louisiana. 

Leavings. 

Bogus  Agricultural  Fairs. — If  the  management 
of  the  agricultural  societies  elsewhere  is  not  better 
than  in  Greene  County,  N.  Y.,  not  a  dollar  raised  by 
taxation  should  be  appropriated  for  their  use.  It  is 
probable  that  for  the  past  15  years  not  a  particle  of 
good  has  been  done  to  agriculture  in  this  county,  nor 
have  a  majority  of  the  managers  intended  to  do  any. 
The  practice  here  has  been  merely  indirectly  to  en¬ 
courage  immorality  and  damage  agriculture.  Gov. 
Flower  has  done  right  in  his  veto  of  that  bill  appro¬ 
priating  $100,000  to  aid  evil  and  to  demoralize  agri¬ 
culture.  geo.  c.  mott. 

Sell  Wheat  and  Buy  Flour. — On  page  337  F.  H. 
pays  his  respects  to  the  millers.  Now  there  is  a  very 
simply  way  to  evade  these  “impositions,”  and  that  is 
to  sell  the  wheat  and  buy  the  flour.  The  market  quota¬ 
tions  are  open  to  him  as  to  the  miller,  and  with  a  good 
article,  he  cannot  fail  to  get  the  top  price  for  his  grain. 
Having  the  cash  in  his  hand,  he  can  then  buy  that  grade 
of  flour  that  suits  his  taste  or  his  purse,  and  the  ras¬ 
cally  miller  is  “  left.”  Last  week  I  bought,  here  in 
Du  Page  County,  Ill.,  two  cars  of  wheat  flour,  one  cost¬ 
ing  me  $4.80  per  barrel  in  sacks,  the  other  $2.40  in 
jute.  A  bushel  of  wheat  is  worth  here  80  cents.  This 
flour  was  bought  at  the  lowest  wholesale  rates.  Giving 
F.  H.  the  advantage  of  these  prices,  what  is  wheat 
bringing  him  at  36  pounds  of  flour  and  12  pounds  of 
bran  to  the  bushel  ?  Of  the  patent  flour  he  would  get 
over  94  and  of  the  low  grade  over  51  cents’  worth,  get¬ 
ting,  in  the  first  instance,  over  14 H  cents  more  than 
his  wheat  is  worth,  and  in  the  latter  a  trifle  over  28 
cents  less.  Here  he  will  see  that  quality  counts,  and 
the  chances  are  his  rogue  miller  gave  him  more  in 
trade  than  he  could  have  got  in  the  open  market,  e.  l. 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of  the 
writer  to  Insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question,  please  Bee  If  It  Is 
not  answered  In  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions 
at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 

Spraying  Potato  Vines  in  Drought. 

Several  Subscribers. — In  times  of  severe  drought, 
would  it  probably  pay  to  spray  the  vines  of  potatoes  ? 
With  the  modern  horse  power  sprinklers  this  work 
could  be  done  very  rapidly.  The  point  is,  would  wet¬ 
ting  the  vines  thoroughly  refresh  the  plant?  When 
would  be  the  best  time  to  do  such  work? 

Ans. — Plants  do  not  absorb  water  through  their 
leaves  and  stems.  These  organs  are  the  lungs  of  the 
plant — the  mouth  is  in  the  roots  through  which  food 
and  water  must  enter.  Here  are  some  comments  on 
the  question : 

It  is  well  known  that  plants  absorb  little  or  no 
moisture  from  the  air  but  depend  wholly  upon  the  root 
system  for  their  supply.  When  the  atmosphere  is 
charged  with  moisture,  as  it  is  during  a  rain,  evapor¬ 
ation  from  the  leaves  ceases  and  begins  again  as  soon 
as  there  is  less  than  100  per  cent  of  moisture  in  the  air. 
When  plants  are  sprinkled  the  condition  of  saturated 
atmosphere  around  the  leaves  obtains  for  a  short  time 
only,  and  though  the  leaves  may  be  given  a  fresh  ap¬ 
pearance  in  consequence  of  being  washed,  the  ben¬ 
efit  derived  is  more  apparent  than  real  because  in  time 
of  drought  the  surface  of  the  ground  soon  becomes 
baked  and  hard  and  subsequently  evaporation  from 
the  soil  is  more  rapid  than  it  is  under  the  “  dust 
blanket.”  When  evaporation  is  least  the  benefit  of 
spraying  is  more  protracted,  and  therefore  evening 
would  probably  be  the  best  time  to  sprinkle  the 
plants.  s.  A.  BEACH. 

N.  Y.  Experiment  Station. 

The  question  of  spraying  potato  vines  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  mitigating  the  effects  of  drought  is  new  to  me 
and  I  do  not  recollect  having  seen  any  data  upon  the 
point.  However,  I  presume  every  gardener  and  truck 
grower  will  admit  without  question  that  wetting  the 
foliage  revives  a  plant  and  checks  the  exhaustion  due 
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to  drought  and  heat.  This  comes  about  from  the  check, 
for  the  time  being,  of  evaporation  from  the  surface  of 
the  leaves.  But  the  question  of  absolute  benefit  to  the 
crop  in  case  of  potatoes  from  this  sort  of  artificial 
dew,  can  be  settled  only  by  experiment.  I  doubt 
much  its  value  though  the  temporary  revival  of  the 
foliage  would  quite  certainly  result  from  such  spray¬ 
ing.  In  case  of  extremely  warm,  dewless  nights  it  is 
possible  that  a  spraying  just  at  evening  would  con¬ 
siderably  invigorate  the  plant  by  aiding  the  cells  in 
storing  or  holding  the  feeble  supply  of  sap  which 
would  come  into  the  stem  during  the  night,  thus 
rendering  the  cells  turgescent  and  enabling  the  plants 
to  carry  on  vital  activities  during  a  part  of  the  day  at 
least.  With  the  large  sprayers  which  I  have  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  Norfolk  region  we  are  able  to  spray 
two  acres  per  hour,  if  the  water  supply  is  handy,  by 
the  use  of  one  man  and  horse,  hence  the  cost  of  an  ex¬ 
periment  ought  not  to  be  much.  wm.  b.  ai.wood. 

Virginia  Experiment  Station. 

I  have  had  no  experience  myself,  and  know  of  no 
experiments  in  sprinkling  potato  vines  in  time  of 
drought.  It  would  probably  have  a  slight  effect  in 
reducing  transpiration  from  the  leaves,  and  would 
thus  be  beneficial,  but  I  doubt  if  it  would  be  profitable, 
unless  the  water  was  near  at  hand  and  readily 
obtained.  During  the  night  the  dew  generally  pro¬ 
vides  conditions  similar  to  those  secured  by  sprinkling, 
and  little  would  be  gained  by  applying  water  at  that 
time.  At  midday,  the  sun  would  quickly  evaporate 
the  small  amount  of  water  that  would  be  applied,  and 
its  effect  would  not  be  marked.  I  should  expect  the 
best  results  if  the  water  could  be  applied  between 
three  and  five  o’clock  in  the  afternoon. 

Michigan  Agr’l  College.  L.  K.  taft. 

I  have  very  little  faith  in  the  value  of  surface  spray¬ 
ing  for  potatoes  in  the  manner  suggested.  No  horse¬ 
power  sprinkler  with  which  I  am  familiar  would  de 
liver  half  enough  water  at  one  spraying  to  wet  the 
ground  at  all  thoroughly,  and  to  make  repeated  spray¬ 
ings  would  be  expensive,  as  the  machine  would  draw 
hard  over  ground  wet  on  the  surface.  I  do  not  know 
of  any  experiments  in  this  line.  Unless  the  spraying 
were  done  in  a  sufficiently  thorough  manner,  it  would 
do  more  harm  than  good.  Prof.  King’s  experiments 
made  at  our  station  show  that  wetting  the  surface 
only,  in  times  of  drought,  actually  causes  the  soil  to 
lose  water  faster  than  before,  from  the  fact  that  it  re¬ 
stores  the  capillary  movement  to  the  surface,  that  be¬ 
fore  the  wetting  was  cut  off,  on  account  of  the  surface 
layer  being  too  dry  to  conduct  water.  I  think  that 
the  horse-power  might  be  used  to  better  advantage  by 
causing  it  to  operate  some  kind  of  a  pump  that  would 
convey  the  water  to  the  field  in  sufficient  quantities  to 
thoroughly  wet  the  ground,  so  far  as  the  work  of 
irrigation  was  undertaken.  e.  s.  goff. 

Experiment  Station,  Madison,  Wis. 


Soiling  Sheep  ;  Fall  Lambs. 

R.  M.  B.,  Washington,  D.  C. — 1.  Are  there  any  sheep 
men  in  the  country  who  practice  soiling — cutting  and 
feeding  green  crops  for  their  stock  as  dairymen  do  for 
their  cows  ?  2.  What  is  the  best  method  of  bringing 
ewes  to  the  ram  so  as  to  have  lambs  dropped  in  the 
fall  ? 

In  the  summer  sheep  do  not  do  as  well  on  anything 
else  as  on  good  short  and  sweet  pasture,  and  then  they 
should  be  shifted  from  one  field  to  another,  so  as  to 
allow  the  abandoned  field  to  grow  up  and  be  well  over¬ 
run  with  young  clover.  I  have  soiled  sheep  on  rape 
and  peas  sown  with  oats.  This  makes  excellent  feed, 
and  so  does  ensilage.  Give  me  good  pasture  and  no 
flies,  and  I  will  get  better  and  stronger  sheep  than 
the  best  of  soiling  food  with  grain  will  produce.  Ewes 
can  take  the  ram  at  almost  any  time  of  the  year.  The 
best  time  will  depend  on  the  breed  and  management 
of  both  the  ram  and  the  ewes :  158  of  my  ewes 
lambed  last  January  and  February,  and  at  least  140 
will  lamb  this  and  next  month.  I  breed  our  Dorset 
ewes  the  second  day  after  they  have  lambed,  and  if 
they  refuse  the  ram,  he  is  taken  out  of  sight,  and  put 
back  the  next  day,  and  so  on  until  the  ewes  take  him, 
but  as  a  rule  they  take  him  the  second  day  after 
lambing.  t.  s.  cooper. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  one  who  soils  sheep  here,  in 
Washington  County,  N.  Y.  Ewes  to  be  bred  early  in 
the  season,  should  not  be  run  down  in  flesh;  neither 
can  they  be  expected  to  have  early  lambs  if  they  came 
in  late,  and  have  carried  or  suckled  their  lambs  until 
June.  They  should  have  a  run  on  good  pasture  with 
shade  and  water,  and  have  a  daily  feed  of  bran  or  oats, 
and  the  rams  should  be  kept  separate  from  the  flock 
until  the  time  of  service.  Some  think  that  a  sudden 
change  from  grass  to  dry  feed  for'a  week  will  cause  the 
ewes  to  come  in  heat.  A  friend  in  an  adjoining  county 
who  has  been  a  successful  grower  of  early  lambs, 
says  there  is  no  secret  about  the  matter,  but  his  ewes 


are  kept  in  good  flesh,  and  he  keeps  his  rams  in  a  lot 
by  themselves  until  he  wishes  to  use  them  for  breeding 
purposes.  tiios.  e.  hunt. 

So  far  as  I  know,  no  one  about  here  “soils”  sheep. 
We  have  lots  of  pasture.  No  one  near  here  had 
secured  lambs  in  November  or  December  so  far  as 
I  know,  until  Mr.  Geo.  E.  Jones  imported  a  lot  of  Dor- 
sets  last  spring  and  summer.  Most  of  these  lambed  in 
November  ;  but  early  lambing  in  this  case  depends  on 
the  bi’eed,  and  nothing  but  good  feed  is  needed,  so  far 
as  I  know.  I  have  a  Dorset  dropped  last  August  that 
weighed  115  pounds  a  few  days  ago  after  it  had  been 
sheared,  and  it  yielded  a  little  over  five  pounds  of 
wool.  The  mother  of  that  ewe  dropped  last  August, 
had  a  pair  of  twins  again  last  winter  or  spring,  mak¬ 
ing  three  lambs  within  a  year.  I  expect  this  ewe  to 
lamb  next  October.  The  best  way  to  secure  fall  lambs 
about  here  will  probably  be  to  get  Dorset  sheep,  which 
can  best  be  made  to  produce  them.  a.  wetmore. 

It  is  necessary  for  us  to  soil  our  sheep  in  part  here, 
in  Middlesex  County,  Mass.,  as  during  the  middle  of 
the  summer  our  pastures  get  dried  up  and  we  have  to 
feed  corn  fodder,  barley  or  some  green  fodder  to  keep 
the  sheep  alive.  Even  the  little  soiling  we  do  is  qxxite 
expensive,  and  if  we  had  to  soil  them  entirely  it  would 
be  altogether  too  expensive.  I  obtain  the  best  success 
in  getting  a  crop  of  lambs  in  November  or  December, 
by  keeping  the  ewes  in  good  condition  and  by  using 
two  or  three  rams  with  the  fioclc,  changing  them  every 
morning.  The  lamb  market  for  Boston  is  improving 
very  much  ;  it  is  still  rather  limited  but  broadening 
more  and  more  every  year.  N.  J.  b. 

Not  one,  so  far  as  I  am  able  to  learn,  practices  soil¬ 
ing  sheep.  The  most  that  is  done  is  to  feed  them 
some  grain  on  grass,  usually  in  orchard  pastures.  The 
most  common  method  of  treating  ewes  for  early  lamb 
raising,  is  to  secure  those  that  have  been  fevered  by 
road  or  car  travel,  or  by  fasting  for  a  short  time, 
and  then  increasing  the  food  by  the  addition  of  a  small 
grain  allowance.  Another  method  has  been  practiced, 
viz.,  placing  the  sheep  in  a  cool  basement  for  a  short 
time.  Others,  “it  is  said,”  have  driven  the  sheep  up 
and  down  the  lanes  of  farms  in  order  to  get  them  into 
a  fever;  but  I  do  not  think  that  this  has  been  prac¬ 
ticed  to  any  extent.  If  the  lambs  have  been  taken 
from  the  ewes  early  the  year  before,  and  Horn  Dorset 
rams  are  used,  the  objects  sought  are  likely  to  be  at¬ 
tained.  X.  I’.  ROBERTS. 

I  know  of  no  one  in  this  county — Steuben,  Ind. — who 
soils  sheep.  Land  is  too  cheap  to  stimulate  stockmen 
to  make  an  experiment  of  that  kind,  and  our  people 
carry  on  mixed  farming,  and  do  not  study  methods  as 
they  should,  or  would  do,  if  they  devoted  themselves  to 
one  special  branch. 

For  early  lambs  I  think  the  best  plan  is  to  use  a 
breed  of  sheep  that  are  the  most  prolific ;  and  that 
make  the  best  mothers.  I  expect  to  make  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  market  lambs  my  business  in  the  future,  and 
for  that  purpose  have  selected  the  Dorset  Horn  sheep  ; 
and  my  experience  with  them  for  two  years  induces 
me  to  believe  that  I  have  made  no  mistake.  Ewes  of 
this  variety  which  dropped  lambs  in  April  and  May, 
1891,  and  were  allowed  to  run  with  the  ram  constantly, 
and  whose  lambs  were  permitted  to  suckle  until 
weaned  by  the  mothers,  dropped  lambs  again  in  Decem¬ 
ber  and  January  next  following.  The  rule  is,  twins 
or  more,  often  more ;  and  they  will  furnish  milk 
enough  for  the  crop  ;  and  it  is  astonishing  to  see  how 
they  will  eat  and  assimilate  food  when  very  young. 
From  my  experience,  I  believe  that  the  Dorset  can  be 
bred  at  any  time  desired,  without  any  special  care  or 
preparation  ;  and  that  if  the  lambs  are  weaned  when 
six  weeks  old,  75  per  cent  of  the  ewes  will  breed  spring 
and  fall.  I  wish  every  one  who  contemplates  rearing 
early  market  lambs  would  investigate  the  merits  of 
this  breed,  as  I  think  that  for  that  purpose  they  cer¬ 
tainly  have  no  superior.  The  wool  is  of  secondary 
importance,  but  is  entitled  to  consideration,  as  it  helps 
to  pay  for  keeping  the  ewes.  wili.iam  e.  kimsey. 

What  Ails  the  Strawberries  P 

O.  G.,  Oswego  Falls,  N.  Y. — What  is  the  matter  with 
my  strawberry  plants  ?  Those  I  have  planted  this 
year  mostly  had  black  roots  just  below  the  crown  and 
the  leaf  stalk  was  black  just  above  it.  A  great  number 
have  died  out,  some  after  lingering  along  for  three  or 
four  weeks.  The  plants  were  got  from  a  new  plan¬ 
tation  which  had  been  top-dressed  last  spring  rather 
heavily  with  wood  ashes  and  this  spring  the  plants 
don’t  seem  to  grow  as  they  should,  except  in  a  place 
near  the  hen  house  which  got  the  hen  droppings  and 
is  also  sheltered  by  the  buildings.  Now,  was  the  cold, 
late  spring  the  cause,  or  did  the  wood  ashes  burn  the 
roots,  or  is  the  trouble  a  lack  of  nitrogen  ?  All  last 
season  the  plants  grew  and  looked  very  vigorous. 
They  were  not  covered  through  the  winter.  Will  this 
account  for  the  matter  ? 

Ans. — Except  that  the  wood  ashes  were  too  thickly 
*  -  plied,  we  know  of  no  cause.  It  would  be  well  to 


add  hen  manure  or  phosphate  and  nitrogen  in  some 
form  to  a  part  and  see  if  this  addition  helps  the  plants. 
Perhaps  the  May-beetle  grub  has  caused  the  trouble. 

A  Destructive  Melon  Insect. 

Y.  D.  II.,  Eilgewood,  Ga. — The  canteloupe  season 
being  near  at  hand,  can  Tiie  RuRAr,  or  any  of  its 
readers  tell  me  what  will  prevent  the  worms  from 
boring  into  the  canteloupes  and  spoiling  them  before 
they  are  ripe  ? 

Ans. — The  insect  is  probably  the  common  melon 
borer  of  Georgia  (Phokellura  hyalinatalis).  There  is 
a  possibility  that  it  may  be  a  congeneric  insect  which 
more  commonly  bores  into  cucumbers,  and  which  I 
have  called  the  pickle  worm  in  an  article  which  I  pub¬ 
lished  in  my  Second  Report  on  the  Insects  of  Missouri, 
pages  64  to  70,  but  from  the  locality  it  is  more  likely 
to  be  the  former.  The  melon  worm  was  treated  in  the 
Annual  Report  of  this  Department  for  1879,  pages  218 
to  220,  and  is  illustrated  at  Fig.  5,  plate  III.  It  seems, 
from  observations,  that  there  are  several  generations 
in  the  course  of  a  season,  the  insects  increasing  in 
numbers  until  about  the  time  when  the  melons  ripen, 
when  they  are  in  full  force,  and  in  a  position  to  do 
great  damage.  Early  planting,  so  that  the  melons 
will  be  ripe  before  the  appearance  of  this  largest  and 
most  destructive  brood  of  worms,  will  be  efficacious 
in  a  locality  where  melon  growers  are  numerous.  This 
method,  however,  will  be  less  efficacious  nowadays 
than  it  was  some  years  ago,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
object  of  every  large  melon  grower  is  to  force  his  crop 
as  early  as  possible,  in  order  to  get  the  earliest  melons 
into  the  Northern  markets.  The  early  broods  of  the 
caterpillars  will  probably  be  found  feeding  upon  the 
leaves  and  stems  of  the  plants,  and  should  either  be 
killed  by  hand,  or,  in  the  case  of  large  gardens,  the 
plants  should  be  sprayed  with  Paris-green  or  London- 
purple  in  the  proportion  of  half  a  pound  of  the  poison 
to  50  gallons  of  water.  This  could  be  safely  done  up 
to  within  a  few  weeks  of  the  ripening  of  the  crop,  and 
will  probably  be  the  most  satisfactory  remedy  which 
can  be  tried.  The  moth  which  lays  the  egg  from 
which  the  worm  hatches,  has  a  wing  expanse  of  a 
little  more  than  one  inch,  and  is  whitish  or  almost 
hyaline  in  color,  with  a  dark  brown  or  blackish  border 
around  the  wings.  It  may  be  attracted  by  poison 
sweets  or  lights,  and  in  this  way  some  damage  can  un¬ 
doubtedly  be  averted.  c.  v.  ltiLEY. 

To  Try  to  Kill  Wire-Worms. 

It.  V.  R.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. — I  have  an  acre  of  potatoes 
planted  according  to  the  trench  system,  but  I  have 
discovered  that  the  land  is  full  of  wire- worms  ;  would 
an  application  of  salt  kill  them  in  time  to  save  the 
potatoes  ?  Would  the  latter  stand  so  much  salt  in  the 
soil?  Bow  much  salt  would  it  take  to  kill  the  pests 
on  an  acre  of  clay  land  ? 

Ans. — We  do  not  believe  that  any  application  you 
may  make  will  either  kill  or  drive  off  the  wire-worms, 
that  would  not  injure  the  potatoes.  We  would  advise 
that  you  give  the  acre  a  liberal  dressing  of  kainit — say 
600  pounds — or  what,  perhaps,  would  serve  as  well, 
while  it  would  give  a  complete  food,  a  liberal  dressing 
of  a  high-grade  potato  fertilizer.  If  the  land  has 
already  been  fertilized,  then  there  will  be  little  need 
of  the  additional  dressing.  While  neither  kainit,  salt 
alone,  ashes,  phosphates  nor  nitrate  will  harm  the 
worms,  yet  they  do  not  like  fertilizers  as  well  as 
manure. 

Potato  and  Other  Questions. 

W.  A.  K.,  Franklin,  Pa. — 1.  Are  the  Rural  New- 
Yorker  No.  2  and  the  Rural  Blush  Potatoes  early  or 
late?  2.  Where  can  I  get  Scarlet  Clover  seed?  3.  Is 
the  Crown  Jewell  Potato  a  good  early  one?  4.  Is  the 
J.  A.  Everitt  man-weight  hand  cultivator  as  good  as 
the  Planet  Jr.  for  garden  work? 

Ans. — 1.  The  Rural  No.  2  is  intermediate,  inclining 
to  late.  Many  dig  them  early  and  sell  them  for  early 
potatoes,  because  they  make  an  early  growth  large 
enough  for  the  purpose.  The  Rural  Blush  is  late.  2. 
W.  Atlee  Burpee  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  or  Landreth 
&  Son.  3.  Yes.  4.  We  do  not  know. 

Miscellaneous. 

Ants  Not  Enemies. — H.  G.,  Central,  Mo. — We  know 
of  no  injury  that  ants  do  to  fruit  trees.  It  will  be 
found  they  are  after  plant  lice  (aphides)  or  other  food 
and  do  not  injure  the  trees. 

E.  C.  H. — Westhampton,  L.  I. — The  best  remedy  for 
insects  on  young  poultry  is  buhach. 

Fresh  Lime  for  Bordeaux  Mixture. — G.  S.  S.,  Middle- 
burgh,  Pa. — It  is  much  better  to  use  freshly  burned  lime 
in  making  this  mixture,  but  if  you  cannot  get  it  you 
will  have  to  use  that  which  has  been  burned  a  long 
time. 

Cut  Worms  Beat  Us. — W.  D.  W.,  Malone,  N.  Y. — The 
fat,  greasy  cut-worm  is  alluded  to,  we  presume,  as  the 
grub  that  eats  your  corn,  melons  and  squashes.  We 
know  of  no  practical  remedy. 
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The  Mortgage  Can  Be  Lifted. 

Edward  F.  Dibble,  President  New 
York  Farmers’  Alliance. — The  propo¬ 
sition  printed  on  page  345  seems  to  be  a 
fair  one  ;  in  fact,  it  would  be  a  very  wise 
thing  for  the  holder  of  the  mortgage  to 
enter  into  such  a  contract.  In  the  first 
place,  he  has  a  deed  of  the  land  and  it  is 
stated  that  it  would  not  sell  for  more 
than  the  mortgage  with  the  accrued  in¬ 
terest.  Then  the  land  is  not  worth  over 
$800  with  50  acres  under  cultivation. 
Now  this  young  farmer  agrees  to  increase 
the  area  under  cultivation  to  125  acres 
during  the  next  three  years  and  it  cer¬ 
tainly  ought  to  be  worth  $1,200  by  that 
time,  whether  the  young  farmer  buys  it 
or  not.  That  $400  increase  in  value 
would  be  much  greater  than  the  present 
rate  of  11  per  cent  upon  the  present 
valuation  of  $800 — a  good  thing  surely 
for  the  mortgagee,  and  he  should  need  no 
law  to  compel  him  to  accept  such  a  mani¬ 
festly  fair  proposition.  I  must  decline  to 
give  my  opinion  as  to  the  best  wray  to 
relieve  mortgaged  farms,  as  I  have  had 
no  experience  in  that  line,  although  I 
firmly  believe  that  if  the  reasonable  de¬ 
mands  of  the  Farmers’  Alliance  were  in 
operation  and  strictly  enforced,  farming 
would  be  far  more  prosperous  as  a  busi¬ 
ness  than  it  is  at  the  present  time. 

Legislation,  however,  will  never  in  it¬ 
self  pay  the  mortgage  on  a  farmer’s 
home,  inasmuch  as  there  are  certain 
climatic  conditions  and  characteristics  of 
soil  that  a  man  may  have  bought  in  the 
mad  rush  for  cheap  land  in  the  great 
West,  that  would  prevent  his  ever  getting 
enough  money  from  his  land  to  pay  the 
interest,  not  to  mention  the  face  of  a 
mortgage  that  may  have  been  placed 
upon  it  by  some  hustling  agent  during 
the  “boom”  period.  In  the  East,  how¬ 
ever,  we  see  other  conditions :  the  land 
has  steadily  declined  in  value  till  at  the 
present  time  the  bottom  seems  to  be 
reached. 

As  I  look  around  me  I  can  see  perhaps 
a  dozen  farms  in  my  own  neighborhood 
that  were  heavily  mortgaged  10  years 
ago,  which  are  free,  or  nearly  so,  from 
all  encumbrances  to-day.  The  owners 
have  certainly  paid  off  their  mortgages  ; 
now,  how  have  they  done  it  ?  By  farm¬ 
ing  intelligently,  by  the  strictest  kind  of 
economy,  and  by  working  both  early  and 
late  through  all  these  years.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  know  numbers  of  other 
farms  that  were  free  from  encumbrance 
15  or  20  years  ago,  that  have  either  been 
sold  at  a  forced  sale  or  foreclosed  upon 
by  the  holders  of  mortgages  during  the 
last  few  years.  The  owners  have  appar¬ 
ently  worked  just  as  hard,  and  they  have 
not  been  needlessly  extravagant,  I  should 
judge,  but  the  fact  remains  that  they  are 
poor  to-day,  whereas  20  years  ago  they 
were  “  well  off.” 

It  would  be  presumptuous  in  me  to  tell 
a  poor  farmer  how  he  could  pay  off  the 
mortgage  on  his  farm,  as  I  have  never 
paid  off  one  myself.  I  believe,  however, 
that  I  could  buy  any  good  100  acre  farm 
in  my  vicinity,  say  for  $7,000,  run  in  debt 
for  the  whole  of  it  at  five  per  cent,  live, 
and  pay  for  the  farm  out  of  the  sales 
thereof  in  10  years,  and  have  the  farm  in 
better  shape  then  than  it  is  at  present. 

What  Sort  of  a  Silo  P 

Prof.  A.  J.  Cook. — If  the  silo  is  to  be 
built  in  the  barn,  I  should  surely  build  a 
rectangular  one,  because  of  economy  of 
room;  if  it  is  to  be  out,  I  would  prefer  a 
round  one,  so  as  to  avoid  angles.  This 
kind  is  also  strong  and  cheap.  I  should 
use  2x4  studding,  and  hoop  by  horizontal 
siding  of  one-half  inch  stuff  inside  and 
out.  I  should  use  a  double  thickness  of 
this,  over-lapping  it.  The  great  point  in 
a  silo,  is  that  it  shall  be  air-tight,  hence 
I  should  put  paper  between  the  two  layers 


of  siding — at  least  on  the  inside — and 
coat  all  with  coal  tar..  I  am  not  sure,  how¬ 
ever,  but  that  the  plastered  silo  will 
prove  the  most  satisfactory  in  the  end. 
My  first  silo  now  in  use  for  several  years, 
has  a  plastered  wall,  which  is  very  hard 
and  excellent.  I  have  washed  it  each 
year  with  a  thick  water  lime  wash,  be¬ 
fore  filling  the  silo.  This  costs  but  little, 
and  fills  all  possible  cracks,  and  I  think 
preserves  the  plaster.  The  plaster  costs 
but  very  little  more  than  the  tarring  and 
in  the  end  may  prove  the  cheaper.  Were 
I  to  build  another  out-door  silo,  I  should 
build  it  round,  and  plaster  it  on  the  in¬ 
side.  My  octagonal  silo  is  excellent,  al¬ 
most  equal  to  a  round  one.  I  still  think 
the  cut  straw  cover — about  two  feet — 
with  a  few  boards  to  hold  it  down  is  ex¬ 
cellent.  My  loss  from  decay  with  this 
method  is  almost  nothing. 

I  still  like  ensilage  for  horses,  and  I 
have  used  it  for  four  winters.  I  think 
my  horses  do  better,  and  are  wintered 
more  cheaply  by  giving  them  at  least 
half  rations  of  ensilage.  Of  course  it 
must  be  fed  with  some  caution.  If  the 
horses’  bowels  seem  to  become  clogged, 

I  hold  up  on  the  feed;  though  I  have  fed 
all  ensilage  with  results  entirely  satisfac¬ 
tory.  Of  course  it  must  be  good.  I  would 
not  feed  spoiled  ensilage  to  horses  or  any 
other  animal,  indeed  I  would  not  have 
any  such  to  feed.  By  observing  the  right 
methods  in  putting  it  up,  there  is  no  need 
to  have  any  that  is  not  of  the  best.  By 
feeding  ensilage  I  can  give  to  my  horses 
the  sleek  coat  that  is  observed  upon  hay- 
fed  horses  after  they  are  turned  out  in 
May  to  pasture  in  a  field  where  the  grass 
is  tender  and  rich. 

I  have  several  reports  of  horses  which 
were  sickened  or  killed  by  feeding  en¬ 
silage.  In  all  such  cases  I  am  sure  that 
either  the  ensilage  was  poor,  or  else  very 
little  judgment  was  exercised  in  feed¬ 
ing  it. 

Beat  the  Drum  for  War  Against  Disease. 

B.  B.,  Farmingdale,  Ti.l. — Why  would 
it  not  be  a  good  thing  for  the  govern¬ 
ment  to  establish  an  institution  with  all 
necessary  appliances  to  investigate  dis¬ 
ease  and  find  remedies  ?  I  am  in  favor 
of  it.  All  are  alike  interested  ;  none  can 
object.  The  main  difficulty  would  be 
to  find  the  best  men  for  the  heads  of  such 
an  institution — such  men  in  medicine  as 
Edison  is  in  his  line.  In  view  of  the  re¬ 
cent  discoveries  regarding  the  relation  of 
germs  to  disease,  we  should  expect  great 
results  in  the  near  future.  [Isn't  the 
government  doing  this  ?  Eds.]  Among 
all  the  objects  for  which  we  are  taxed 
none  is  of  more  general  interest  than 
this  ?  Where  can  the  objectors  come 
from  ?  Few  persons  possess  the  means, 
or  have  the  spare  time  for  investigation, 
especially  before  they  have  .  fallen  into 
ruts,  which  are  very  fatal  to  advance¬ 
ment. 

Hang  On  to  the  North. 

H.  H.  G.,  Northville,  Tf.nn. — On  page 
346  an  Alliance  Congressman  from  Geor¬ 
gia  advises  a  Kansas  farmer  to  sell  out 
and  go  South.  My  Northern  friends  of 
The  Rural  I  would  urge  to  go  slow  in 
selling  out  and  going  South.  I  am  a 
Northern  man  and  have  lived  in  the 
South.  I  have  a  farm  all  paid  for,  but 
have  no  land  to  sell  and  am  not  an  agent 
for  any  other  man.  Friends,  if  you  are 
making  half  of  a  living  and  are  out  of 
debt,  stay  where  you  are  and  don’t  come 
South. 

Blessings  on  Munson ! 

S.  D.  E.,  Umpqua  Ferry,  Oreg. — I  see 
a  correspondent  from  New  Hampshire 
says  the  Parker  Earle  Strawberry  fails 
with  him.  In  this  country  it  is  the  best 
all-round  berry  I  know  of.  March  17, 
1892,  I  put  out  100  plants,  not  potted,  and 
on  May  25  I  picked  one  quart  of  fine 
berries  and  counted  45  berries  and  blos¬ 
soms  on  one  vine.  Since  then  we  have 
used  about  one  quart  per  day  from  these 
vines,  while  the  Bubach  and  Wilson’s 
Albany  alongside  of  them,  have  not 
yielded  anything.  This  is  certainly  a 
fine  berry  for  this  coast.  My  blessings 
on  the  man  who  originated  it. 


True  Inwardness. 

Some  remarkable  evidence  bearing 
upon  the  hereditary  transmission  of 
mutilations  has  recently  been  offered  by 
Mr.  A.  J.  S.  Shiddell,  of  Lexington,  Ky., 
and  reported  in  a  recent  number  of  the 
Medical  Record  and  copied  by  Popular 
Science  News.  White  mice  were  selected 
for  the  experiment,  on  account  of  the 
rapid  succession  of  generations — as  they 
breed  every  30  days,  and  when  30  days 
old  are  able  to  reproduce  themselves.  Mr. 
Shiddell  selected  a  pair,  which  he  kept 
by  themselves,  and  took  their  young  and 
clipped  their  tails  off.  When  they  were 
old  enough  to  breed,  he  selected  a  pair 
from  among  those  with  clipped  tails,  and 
performed  a  similar  operation  upon  their 
offspring.  After  the  seventh  generation 
some  of  the  mice  were  born  without  tails  . 
and  after  a  few  more  trials  a  breed  of 
tailless  mice  was  firmly  established. 
The  process  was  then  reversed,  by  mating 
an  ordinary  tailed  mouse  with  one  of  the 
tailless  breed  ;  and  after  a  number  of 
generations  the  breed  of  mice  with  the 
usual  caudal  appendage  was  once  more 
obtained.  Incidentally  to  these  experi¬ 
ments  the  “in  and  in”  breeding  of  the 
mice  was  continued  through  96  genera¬ 
tions,  all  the  sickly  and  defective  animals 
being  destroyed,  and  only  the  best  speci¬ 
mens  selected  to  continue  the  race.  The 
result  was  the  production  of  a  pure- 
blooded  animal,  much  larger  and  finer  in 
every  way  than  the  original  pair.  These 
experiments  are  apparently  trustworthy 
in  every  respect,  and  are  of  such  import¬ 
ance  from  a  scientific  point  of  view — 
especially  in  their  bearing  upon  the 
theory  of  evolution — that  we  hope  they 
will  be  confirmed  by  repetition  by  inde¬ 
pendent  investigators.  Dishorning  cattle 
may  ultimately  throw  light  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject . 

The  Newtown  Pippin,  says  A.  S.  Fuller 
in  the  New  York  Tribune,  is  so  popular 
in  English  markets  that  nearly  the  en¬ 
tire  product  goes  abroad,  leaving  few  or 
( Continued  on  next  page.) 
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Ik  you  name  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  our  advertisers  you 
may  be  pretty  sure  of  prompt  replies  and  rlgh 
treatment. 


Pure  Blood 

Is  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  have  perfect 
health.  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  Is  the  great  blood 
purifier,  quickly  conquering  scrofula,  salt  rheum, 
and  all  other  insidious  enemies  which  attack  the 
blood  and  undermine  the  health.  It  also  builds 
up  the  whole  system,  cures  dyspepsia  and  sick, 
headache,  and  overcomes  that  tired  feeling. 

“  Our  daughter  for  3  years  suffered  from  scrof¬ 
ula  in  her  eyes.  After  spending  quite  a  sum  of 
money  with  no  benefit,  we  tried  Hood’s  Sarsapa¬ 
rilla.  Two  bottles  greatly  relieved  and  5  perma¬ 
nently  cured  her.”  C.  F.  Faller,  Newton,  Ill. 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Sold  by  all  druggists,  gl;  six  for  $5.  Prepared  only 
by  C.  I.  HOOD  &■  CO.,  Apothecaries,  Lowell,  Mass. 

IOO  Doses  One  Dollar 


»SoothihQ 

Healing 

PeNZTRATIhQj 
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For  INTERNAL  as  much  as  EXTERNAL  use. 

JOHNSON’S 

Anodyne  Liniment 

Dropped  on  Sugar,  Children  Dove  It.  _ 
Every  Traveler  should  have  a  bottle  of  it  in  his  satchel. 
Acts  promptly.  A1  ways  ready  touse.  for  Coughs,  Colds, 
Sore  Throat,  Tonsilitis,  Colic,  Cramps  and  Pams.  Re¬ 
lieves  Summer  Complaints,  Cuts  and  Bruises  like  magic. 
Cures  Croup,  Asthma,  Catarrh,  Bronchitis,  Cholera- 
Morbus,  Chilblains,  Chaps,  Soreness  in  Body  or  Limbs, 
Stiff  Muscles  or  Strains.  Inhale  for  Nervous  Headache. 
[U’st’d  Pamphlet  free.  Sold  everywhere.  Price  35  cts. 
Six  bottles,  *2.00.  I.  S.  JOHNSON  &  CO.,  Boston,  Jlaas. 


For  Harness,  Buggy  Tops,  Saddles,  Fly  Nets 
Traveling  Bags,  Military  Equipments,  Etc. 

Gives  a  beautiful  finish  which  will  not  peel  or 
crack  off,  smut  or  crock  by  handling.  Not  a  varnish 
Used  by  the  U.  S.  Army  and  is  the  standard 
among  manufacturers  and  owners  of  fine  harness 
in  every  quarter  of  the  globe. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  HARNESS  MAKERS. 


MEND  YOUR  OWN  HARNESS 

WITH 

THOMSON’S 

SLOTTED 

CLINCH  RIVETS. 

No  tools  required.  Only  a  hammer  needed 
to  drive  and  clinch  them  easily  and  quickly; 
leaving  the  clinch  absolutely  smooth.  Re¬ 
quiring  no  hole  to  be  made  in  the  leather  nor 
burr  for  the  Rivets.  They  are  STRONG,  TOUGH 
and  DURABLE.  Millions  now  in  use.  All 
lengths,  uniform  or  assorted,  put  up  in  boxes. 

Ask  your  denier  for  them,  or  send  40c. 
in  stamps  for  a  box  of  100 ;  assorted  sizes. 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

JUDSON  L.  THOMSON  MFC.  CO., 

Waltham,  iHam, 


-RAPID 


HARNESS  -  MENDERS. 


Just  Drive  ’Em  In  and  CLINCH  ’Em. 


Tht  Quickest,  Strongest  and  Cheapest  way  to  mend 
your  harness  or  any  strap. 

Every  one  who  owns  a  HORSE  NEEDS  a  box. 
Only  Cost  25o  for  One  Gross, 
for  Bale  by  Grooery  and  Hardware  Stores  or  send  to 

BUFFALO  SPECIALTY  MFG.  CO., 

KATEHTESS  AND  MANUFACTURERS.  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


ENGINES,  ms.alL. 

Threshing  Machines, 

Best  Machinery  at  Lowest  Prices 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  York,  Pa. 


PAINTroofs 


DIXON’S  SILICA  GRAPHITE  PAINT 

Water  will  run  from  it  pure  and  clean.  It  covers  double 
the  surface  of  any  other  paint,  and  will  lattfour  or  five 
titnetlonger.  Equally  useftilforanylronwork.  Sendfor 
circulars.  Jos.  Dixon  Crucible  Co.,  Jersey  City,  N,  J, 


FRUIT 


EVAPORATOR 


THE  ZIMMERMAN 
The  .Standard  Machine 
Different  sizes  and  prices.  Illustrated  Catalogue  free. 
THE  BLVMYKB  IKON  WORKS  CO..  Cincinnati.  O. 


FOR  SALE. 

A  splendid  farm,  160  acres,  in  fine  condition,  Wor¬ 
cester  County,  Mass.  Strong  land,  cleared  of  stone; 
cuts  100  tons  hay:  barn  140x44,  two  stories  with 
cellar.  Large,  old-fashioned  house,  walnscotted 
walls,  modern  bathroom,  wide  piazza,  ample  shade, 
1,200  feet  above  sea-level.  Beautiful  scenery  and 
drives.  Adapted  as  a  stock,  dairy  or  market  garden 
farm.  Price  reasonable.  Address,  Box  5081,  Boston, 
Mass. 


T7'/'  M)  CAT  I.''  —A  good  Farm  and  Mill 
JP  V_/ TV  Dxx  -LiJPj*  Site  in  Spottsylvanta 
County,  Va.,  Including  300  acres  of  choice  Pine.  Oak, 
Poplar  and  other  timber.  Exceptional  opportunity 
for  enterprising  party  with  some  capital.  For  full 
description  and  plan  of  property  address 

11.  C.  WOODMAN,  Box  2872,  Boston,  Mass. 


IMPROVED  FARMS  VSSlSs 

moderate  prices.  Inquired  SAMUEL  VEUPLANCK, 
Fishkill-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


JUST 

THE 

THING 

FOR 

LEARNERS. 

THE  NEW  BOTANY.  —  A  Lecture  on 

the  Best  Method  of  Studying  and  Teaching 
Botany.  Valuable  to  Students  and  Amateurs, 
being  a  Useful  Guide  in  Studying  ”  The  Beauti¬ 
ful  Science.”  By  W.  J.  Beal  (M.Sc.,  Ph.D.), 
Professor  of  Botany,  Agricultural  College.  Michi¬ 
gan.  Third  Edition,  Enlarged  and  Revised. 
Price,  25  cents. 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO., 
Times  Building1,  New  York. 
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What  Others  Say. 

(Continued.) 

none  for  home  use  ;  in  fact,  the  crop  is 
engaged  in  advance  of  harvest,  and  the 
supply  rarely  of  late  years  is  sufficient  to 
meet  the  demand.  Last  fall  there  was  a 
pretty  good  yield  of  Newtowns,  and  yet 
persons  who  wanted  a  few  barrels  to 
send  to  friends  abroad  were  compelled 
to  pay  as  high  as  $6  to  $8  a  barrel  for  se¬ 
lected  fruit . 

Moreover,  while  the  demand  for  New¬ 
town  Pippins  is  continually  increasing, 
the  supply  is  rapidly  falling  off,  and  yet 
no  special  effort  appears  to  be  made  to 
renovate  the  old  orchards  or  plant  many 
new  ones  in  those  regions  where  this 
variety  has  been  so  long  and  successfully 
cultivated . 

Harper’s  Weekly,  speaking  of  food 
adulterations,  says  that  many  of  them 
are  not  unwholesome,  but  they  are  dis¬ 
honest  in  the  same  sense  as  selling  calico 
for  silk  would  be.  It  is  swindling  in  the 
same  sense  that  passing  counterfeit 
money  is  so  ;  swindling  in  the  same  sense 
that  selling  an  old  plant  for  a  new  one  is 
so.  Do  the  merchants  who  perpetrate 
such  frauds  do  so  in  ignorance  of  the 
great  crimes  they  are  committing  ?  The 
depravity  and  soullessness  necessary  to 
bring  a  man  to  such  a  depth  would  take 
him  entirely  outside  of  the  pretence  of 
respectability  and  place  him  among  the 
classes  that  the  police  keep  under  sur¬ 
veillance  because  they  are  criminal . 

The  associations  of  dairymen  have  made 
a  great  fight  against  the  mixture  of  oleo¬ 
margarine,  lard  and  cotton-seed  oil  with 
butter.  This  fight  has  led  to  the  passage 
of  stringent  laws  in  many  States  and  to  a 
national  law  also.  A  more  determined  re¬ 
sistance  to  this  fraud  has  been  made  than 
against  any  other,  and  yet  chemists  tell 
us  that  the  mixture  is  not  unwholesome. 
That  it  is  a  fraud  is  enough  to  condemn 
the  practice.  Why  then  may  not  we  have 
State  and  national  laws  against  those 
florists  and  seedsmen  who  sell  the  old 
Thousand-Fold  Rye  as  “  New  Challenge;” 
the  old  Gandy  as  First  Seasons ;  a  worth¬ 
less  blackberry  as  an  Everbearing  Tree 
Blackberry  ;  an  old  six-rowed  barley  as 
a  new  barley  ;  a  comparatively  worthless 
Japan  raspberry  as  the  most  valuable 
novelty  ever  introduced  ?  Such  mixtures 
are  “  unwholesome,”  not  from  a  hygienic 
point  of  view,  but  as  a  licensed  way  of  de¬ 
frauding  the  public . 

Dr.  E.  H.  Jenkins,  whose  statements 
are  worthy  of  consideration  only  less 
than  those  of  Prof.  S.  M.  Johnson,  says 
in  the  excellent  New  England  Farmer, 
that  a  dressing  of  salt  sometimes  has  a 
very  marked  effect  on  the  following  crop. 
So  also  may  an  application  of  carbonate 
of  soda.  The  same  is  true  of  copperas 
and  other  salts.  But  this  does  not  prove 
or  even  indicate  that  these  salts  can  in 
any  way  “  replace”  potash  in  the  plant. 
They  no  doubt  increase  the  solubility  of 
the  plant  food  in  the  soil.  Both  potash 
and  soda  are  necessary  to  the  plant. 
Neither  can  wholly  replace  the  other, 
though  the  quantity  of  soda  which  is  ab¬ 
solutely  necessary  is  extremely  small. 
Our  New  England  soils  are  much  more 
likely  to  be  deficient  in  potash  than  in 
soda  and  this  deficiency  no  amount  of 
soda  in  fertilizers  can  make  good . 

Prof.  W.  F.  Massey,  in  the  Weekly 
Press,  says  that  the  Northern  man  going 
to  North  Carolina  may  rest  assured  that 
good,  active  farmers  or  any  other  good 
citizens  will  always  meet  a  warm  welcome 
no  matter  what  their  political  opinions 
may  be.  He  will  find  farm  labor  cheap 
and  abundant.  Negroes,  when  properly 
treated,  are  the  best  general  farm  labor¬ 
ers  to  be  found  anywhere.  While  land 
is  cheap  and  labor  low,  a  fair  cash  capi¬ 
tal  is  as  important  to  the  farmer  there  as 
anywhere,  and  he  would  advise  no  man 
to  buy  a  farm  unless  he  can  pay  for  it 
and  have  cash  enough  to  carry  him  for  12 
months  at  least.  No  matter  what  par¬ 
ticular  line  of  farming  is  undertaken,  it 
should  be  remembered  that  while  Red 
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Clover  thrives  in  some  parts  of  the  State 
as  well  as  it  does  anywhere,  over  much 
the  larger  part  of  it,  the  ‘  ‘  clover  of  the 
South,”  the  cow- pea,  is  the  sheet  anchor 
of  successful  farming,  and  you  can  no 
more  afford  to  ignore  it  than  you  can 
clover  in  the  North . 

Secretary  Rusk  says  that  since  the 
agitation  in  regard  to  the  cruel  treat¬ 
ment  of  animals  at  sea  began — 10  months 
ago — the  Department  has  reduced  the 
amount  of  deaths  among  cattle  at  sea 
from  16  per  cent  to  one  per  cent — on 
$25,000,000  worth  exported  annually,  a 
saving  of  $3,750,000  worth  of  cattle  annu¬ 
ally . 

June  8. — Of  70  kinds  of  strawberries 
being  tried  at  the  Rural  Grounds  this 
season,  we  are  to-day  picking  from 
Michel,  Shuster,  Smith  No.  5,  Farns¬ 
worth,  Wentzell,  Iowa  Beauty,  Gen. 
Putnam,  Beder  Wood,  Tippecanoe,  Bev¬ 
erly,  Hunt  No.  3  and  Southard.  The 
above  are  among  the  earliest.  It  will  be 
seen  that  Lovett’s  Early  is  not  among 
them,  though  this  variety  is  bearing  a 
large  amount  of  green  berries . 

Those  interested  in  the  results  of  cross¬ 
ing  corn — pop,  dent,  sweet  and  flint — will 
find  bulletin  No.  31  of  the  Illinois  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  (Champaign)  interesting 
and  instructive.  The  bulletin  is  illus¬ 
trated  with  well  executed  photo-engrav¬ 
ings . 

Every  farm  of  25  acres  should  have  at 
least  one  acre  of  woods,  and  larger  farms 
proportionately  larger  groves  or  woods. 
Select  the  choicest  American  trees,  the 
finest  chestnuts,  hickorynuts,  etc . 

Prof.  Baii.ey’s  experiments  in  plant¬ 
ing  cabbages  at  various  depths  reminds 
The  R.  N.-Y.  of  a  similar  trial  it  made 
about  12  years  ago.  It  was  to  ascertain 
whether  the  plants  would-  make  larger 
or  smaller,  more  or  less  solid,  heads  if 
the  leaves  of  the  plants  were  left  on  or 
cut  off.  All  the  leaves  of  about  50  plants 
were  set  as  taken  up  from  the  seed-bed. 
The  leaves  of  50  others,  all  except  the 
central,  small,  latest  leaf,  were  cut  off. 
There  was  no  appreciable  difference  in 
the  size  or  weight  of  the  two  lots  at  har¬ 
vest.  It  is  probable  that  the  outer  leaves 
of  cabbage  plants  do  neither  good  nor 
harm.  They  usually  die  before  the  plants 
start  into  new  growth . 

Here  is  a  concise  summary  of  results 
thus  far  obtained  from  potato  experi¬ 
ments  at  the  Utah  Agricultural  College 
Experiment  Station,  as  conducted  by  E. 
S.  Richman,  the  Horticulturist : 

1.  Increasing  the  size  of  the  pieces  of 
seed  potatoes  planted  increases  the 
yield,  but  it  is  questionable  if  pieces 
larger  than  fourths  will  yield  enough 
more  to  pay  for  the  extra  amount  of  seed 
required. 

2.  Seed  from  stem  end  of  potato  yielded 
better  than  from  seed  end — result  of  one 
year’s  trial. 

3.  So  far  as  tried,  no  results  that  would 
lead  to  any  conclusion  have  been  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  use  of  large  and  small 
potatoes  for  seed. 

4.  Level  cultivation  of  potatoes  gave 
better  results  than  ridged  cultivation 
with  potatoes  ;  (second  year’s  trial.) 

5.  Hoffman,  Governor  Rusk  and  Rural 
New-Yorker  No.  2  are  the  most  promis¬ 
ing  new  potatoes  tried. 

6.  Kerosene  emulsion  was  the  safest 

and  surest  insecticide  used  to  rid  vege¬ 
tables  of  insects . 

Abstracts. 

- New  York  Tribune  :  “  A  polite  man 

is  described  by  The  Philadelphia  Record 
as  ‘one  who  listens  with  interest  to  things 
he  knows  all  about  when  they  are  being 
told  by  a  person  who  knows  nothing 
about  them’.” 

- The  Formal  Garden:  “A  clipped 

yew  tree  is  as  much  a  part  of  Nature  as  a 
forest  oak.  It  is  no  more  unnatural  to 
clip  a  yew  tree  than  to  cut  grass.” 

- London  Garden  :  “  Clipping  such 

trees  does  not  merely  deserve  obloquy  ; 
it  is  worse  than  idiotic,  as  there  is  a  sad 
reason  for  the  idiotic  ways.” 


“  What  right  have  we  to  deform  things 
given  us  so  perfect  and  lovely  in  form  ? 
No  cramming  of  Chinese  feet  into  impos¬ 
sible  shoes  is  half  so  wicked  as  the  willful 
distortion  of  the  divinely  beautiful  forms 
of  trees.” 

- Christian  Union:  “Not  a  better 

club,  but  a  better  home,  is  the  true  speci¬ 
fic  for  the  saloon.” 

- New  York  Tribune  :  “  In  my  own 

home  I  think  more  of  my  trees  than  I  do 
of  my  house,  and  I  have  a  good  one  too.” 

- Cotton  Blossom  Club:  “  It  makes  a 

heap  of  difference  whether  yo’  lose  yo’r 
wallet  or  find  somebody  else’s  in  de  road. 
In  de  one  case  honesty  am  de  best  policy  ; 
in  de  odder  yo'  walk  about  fo’  weeks  to 
think  it  ober.” 

- CHURcn  Union  :  “Money  often  wasted 

in  expensive  funerals  and.monuments  for 
the  dead  might  be  much  more  profitably 
spent  in  helping  the  living.” 

- Harper’s  Weekly:  “The  feeling  of 

hostility  between  accumulated  and  ac¬ 
cumulating  riches,  for  such  are  what 
are  called  capital  and  labor,  is  due  to  the 
abuse  of  fortune,  not  to  its  mere  posses¬ 
sion.” 

- Dr.  T.  H.  Hoskins:  “One  of  our  most 

widely  circulated  and  carefully  edited  ex¬ 
changes  some  time  since  sent  out  circu¬ 
lars  to  its  readers,  requesting  to  know 
what  it  could  do  to  make  its  columns  more 
valuable  to  them.  Seventy-five  per  cent 
of  those  who  responded  wanted  more 
stories.  Not  one  asked  for  more  instruc¬ 
tion  in  fruit  culture.” 


Ip  you  name  The  U.  N.-Y.  to  our  advertisers  you 
may  be  pretty  sure  of  prompt  replies  and  right  treat¬ 
ment. 
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Gem  tower 

When  furnished  with  Graphite  BearlnsiJ 
the  GK.H  WIND  ENGINE  requires  n 7/ 
oiling,  no  climbing  of  towers,  no  hinged  or/ 
frail-jointed  towers,  and  practically  no  atten -/ 
tion,  yet  is  guaranteed  more  durable  than/ 
other  Mills  that  are  oiled.  Truly  a  Q EM,/ 
and  worth  its  weight  in  gold.  The  / 

GEM  STEEL  TOWER  is  made  trian-j 
gular  in  shape,  the  corners  and  girts  being/ 
of  angle  steel ;  the  braces  are  steel  rods,  each  | 
of  which  can  be  firmly  drawn  up,  inde  / 
pendent  of  the  other.  It  combines  beauty,/ 
strength,  durability  and  simplicity  to  the/ 
greatest  degree,  and  is  much  more  easily/ 
erected  than  a  tower  made  of  wood,  f 
We  al»o  manufacture  the  Celebratedl 

HALLADAY  Standard  Pump-J 
ing  and  Geared  Wind  Mills,  the/ 

Standard  VANELESS  and  U. S.  f 
SOLID  WHEEL  Wind  Mill.,/ 

Pumps,  Tanks,  HORSE  HAYJ 
TOOLS,  and  the  most  com*/ 
plete  line  of  WIND  MILL/ 

SPECIALTIES. 

Send  for  catalogue.  Address 

U.  S.  WIND  ENGINE  & 

PUMP  CO., 

BATAVIA,  ILL..U.S.A.' 

BRANCH  OFFICES:  I  DEPOTS! 

Omaha,  Neb.;  Kansas  City,  Mo.  |  Boston,  Mass.;  Ft.  Worth,  Tex, 


SPOKANE. 

Surrounding  Spokane  is  the  richest 
farming  country  in  the  world.  Great  in¬ 
ducements  for  dairying,  gardening,  fruit 
growing,  stock-raising,  hay-growing  and 
general  farming.  Land  purchased  at 
the  present  prices  will  double  in  value 
within  three  years.  Excellent  markets. 
We  want  intelligent  young  men  with 
some  capital.  Only  six  to  eight  weeks  of 
winter ;  no  blizzards,  no  cyclones,  no 
floods.  You  can  reach  Spokane  from  the 
East  by  the  Great  Northern,  Northern 
Pacific,  Union  Pacific,  or  the  Canadian 
Pacific  railroad. 

For  further  information  address 

CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE, 

SPOKANE,  WASHINGTON. 


Money  Books. 

The  Business  Hen;  Breeding  and  Feed¬ 
ing  Poultry  for  Profit. — By  H.  W. 
Collingwood,  P.  H.  Jacobs,  J.  H. 
Drevenstedt,  C.  S.  Cooper,  C.  S. 
Valentine,  Arthur  D.  Warner,  Henry 
Stewart,  Philander  Williams,  James 
Rankin,  Henry  Hales,  I.  K.  Felch, 
Dr.  F.  L.  Kilborne,  C.  H.  Wyckoff, 
H.  S.  Babcock,  C.  E-  Chapman,  etc. 

We  believe  that  this  little  book  will  meet  with  a 
hearty  re ceptlon  at  the  hands  of  all  of  that  vast  num¬ 
ber  of  people  who  are  Interested  In  the  doings  of  "the 
little  American  hen,  ’  and  especially  In  the  methods 
by  which  practical  poultrymen  make  her  so  profitable 
an  egg  and  meat  machine.  Price,  cloth,  75  cents; 
paper,  40  cents. 

The  New  Potato  Culture. — By  Elbert 
S.  Carman,  editor  of  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  ;  originator  of  the  Fore¬ 
most  of  Potatoes — Rural  New-Yorker 
No.  2.  This  book  gives  the  result  of 
15  years’  experiment  work  on  the 
Rural  Grounds 

How  to  increase  the  crop  without  corresponding 
cost  of  production.  Manures  and  Fertilizers.  The 
Soli.  Depth  of  Planting.  Seed.  Culture.  The  Rural 
Trench  System.  Varieties,  etc.  It  Is  respectfully 
submitted  that  these  experiments  at  the  Rural 
Grounds  have,  directly  and  Indirectly,  thrown  more 
light  upon  the  various  problems  Involved  In  success¬ 
ful  potato  culture  than  any  other  experiments  which 
have  been  carried  on  in  America.  Price,  cloth,  75 
cents;  paper,  40  cents. 

Chemicals  and  Clover. — Rural  Library 
Sei'ies.  (105tli  thousand)  By  H.  W. 
Collingwood. 

A  concise  and  practical  discussion  of  the  all-im¬ 
portant  topic  of  commercial  fertilizers,  In  connection 
with  green  manuring  In  bringing  up  worn-out  soils, 
and  In  general  farm-practice.  Price,  paper,  20  cents. 

Practical  Farm  Chemistry. — A  Prac¬ 
tical  Handbook  of  Profitable  Crop- 
Feeding  written  for  Practical  Men.— 
By  T.  Greiner. 

Part  I.  The  Raw  Materials  of  Plant-Food.  Part 
II.  The  Available  Sources  of  Supply.  Part  III. 
Principles  of  Economic  Application,  or  Manuring  for 
Money.  A  concise,  practical  work,  written  In  simple 
style,  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  practical  farmer. 
Perhaps  the  best  and  most  understandable  book  yet 
written.  Price,  cloth.  $1. 

The  Nursery  Book. — By  L.  H.  Bailey: 
assisted  by  several  of  the  most  skill¬ 
ful  propagators  in  the  world.  In 
fact,  it  is  a  careful  compendium  of 
the  best  practice  in  all  countries.  It 
contains  107  illustrations,  showing 
methods,  processes  and  appliances. 

How  to  Propagate  over  2,000  varieties  of  shrubs, 
trees  and  herbaceous  or  soft-stemmed  plants:  the 
process  for  each  being  fully  described.  All  this  and 
much  more  Is  fully  told  In  the  Nursery  Book.  Over 
200  pages.  ltimo.  Price,  cloth,  fl.  Pocket  style,  paper 
narrow  margins,  50  cents. 

Horticulturist’s  Rule-Book. — By  L,  H. 
Bailey.  It  contains,  in  handy  and 
concise  form,  thousands  of  rules  and 
recipes  required  by  gardeners,  fruit¬ 
growers,  truckers,  florists,  farmers. 

Insects  and  diseases,  with  preventives  and  reme¬ 
dies.  Waxes  and  washes,  cements,  paints,  etc.  Seed 
Tahi.es.  Planting  Tables.  Maturity  and 
Yields.  Keeping  and  storing  frultB  and  vegetables. 
Propagation  or  Plants.  Standard  Measures 
and  Sizes.  Water  held  In  pipes  and  tanks.  Effect 
of  wind  in  cooling  glass  roofs.  Weights,  per  bushel. 
Labels.  Rules  of  nomenclature.  Rules  for  exhibi¬ 
tion.  Weather  signs  and  protection  from  frost.  Col¬ 
lecting  and  Preserving.  Chemical  Composition 
of  Fruits  and  Vegetables;  Seeds  and  Fertilizers; 
Soils  and  Minerals.  Names  and  Histories:  Vege¬ 
tables  which  have  different  names  In  England  and 
America.  Names  of  fruits  and  vegetables  In  various 
languages.  Glossary.  Calendar,  etc.,  etc.  Price, 
in  pliable  cloth  covers,  only  50  cents.  New  edition  In 
cloth  covers.  $1 ;  paper,  50  cents. 

Annals  of  Horticulture  for  1891. — By 
L.  H.  Bailey. 

As  a  work  of  reference  for  all  students  of  plants 
and  nature,  this  is  Invaluable.  An  especial  feature 
Is  a  census  of  cultivated  plants  of  American  origin. 
This  includes  ornamentals  and  esculents,  and  has 
hundreds  of  entries.  The  novelties  of  1891,  tools  and 
conveniences  of  the  year,  directories,  recent  horti¬ 
cultural  literature,  and  other  chapters  on  the  various 
departments  of  horticultural  effort,  are  well  worth 
many  times  the  cost  of  the  book.  (Illustrated.) 
Price,  full  cloth,  $1 ;  paper,  tXl  cts.  (The  series  now 
comprises  the  Issues  for  1889,  ’90  and  ’91;  all  at  same 
price  as  above  ) 

How  to  Plant  a  Place  ( 10th  revised  editum.) 
—By  Elias  A.  Long. 

A  brief  treatise  Illustrated  with  more  than  (50  orig¬ 
inal  engravings,  and  designed  to  cover  the  various 
matters  pertaining  to  planting  a  place.  Following 
are  the  leading  divisions:  Some  reasons  for  planting; 
What  constitutes  Judicious  planting;  Planning  a 
place  for  planting;  How  and  what  to  order  for  plant¬ 
ing;  the  soil  In  which  to  plant;  Oaring  for  the  stock 
before  planting;  On  the  sowing  of  seeds;  After  plant¬ 
ing;  Future  management  of  the  plants.  Just  the 
Milng  for  the  busy  man.  Price,  cloth.  20  cents. 

Window  Gardening. — Written  by  ex¬ 
pert  flower  and  plant  growers.  Covers 
every  phase  of  plant  culture  in  the 
house. 

A  lot  of  delightful  and  practical  articles  and  pleas¬ 
ing  Illustrations — all  on  Window  Gardening — make  up 
this  pretty  little  work.  Price,  10  cents. 
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SATURDAY,  JUNE  25,  1892. 

The  choice  of  rosebugs  seems  to  have  been  spiraeas, 
roses  and  magnolias.  They  always  prefer  these  flowers 
to  those  of  the  grape,  which  they  attack  not  until  the 
above  flowers  are  destroyed.  Viburnum  dilatatum 
blooms  for  the  first  at  the  Rural  Grounds.  We  have 
never  before  seen  so  many  rosebugs  upon  a  plant  of 
the  same  size.  The  flowers  are  so  alive  with  them  that 
one  sees  more  of  the  rosebug  than  of  the  bloom.  This 
shrub,  which  blooms  with  the  grape,  and  which  is  of 
easy  cultivation  is  suggested  to  vineyardists  as  a  rose- 
bug  catcher.  *  * 

The  Republican  platform  adopted  at  Minneapolis 
contains  the  following : 

We  approve  the  policy  of  extending  to  towns,  villages  aDd  rural 
communities  the  advantages  of  the  free  mail  services,  now  enjoyed  by 
the  larger  cities  of  the  country,  and  reaffirm  the  declaration  contained 
In  the  Republican  platform  of  1888,  pledging  the  reduction  of  letter 
postage  to  one  cent,  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  consistent  with 
the  maintenance  of  the  Post-office  Department  and  the  highest  class 
of  postal  service. 

We  are  glad  that  this  question  of  free  delivery  for 
farmers  is  to  come  directly  before  the  people.  We  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  majority  of  farmers  want  it  and  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  pay  their  share  for  it.  The  Republicans  made 
no  special  reference  to  agriculture  in  their  platform, 
evidently  regarding  Secretary  Rusk  and  his  record  as 
platform  enough.  #  * 

The  rosebugs  have  come  earlier  and  in  greater  num¬ 
bers  than  ever  before.  Nearly  every  racemy  of  buds 
has  thus  early  been  either  attacked,  injured  or  de¬ 
stroyed.  We  feel  almost  helpless  in  the  face  of  this 
formidable  enemy.  Buhach  water,  if  sprayed  upon 
them  once  or  twice  a  day,  disables — for  a  time  at  any 
rate — those  it  envelops  in  the  spray.  Hand  picking 
is  effective  if  one  can  afford  to  give  constant  attend¬ 
ance  to  the  vines.  Enveloping  the  vines  in  mosquito 
netting  is  also  effective.  Bagging  the  buds  is  effective, 
too,  but  owing  to  imperfect  stamens  or  to  the  anthers 
and  stigmas  not  being  mature  at  the  same  time,  many 
bunches  will  be  imperfect  while  others  will  not  set 
fruit  at  all.  Hot  water  is  effective,  but  an  economical 
method  of  use  has  not  as  yet  been  hit  upon.  Here  we 
have  the  remedies.  Can  we  afford  to  use  them?  Or 
would  the  remedies  cost  more  than  the  grapqs  would 
be  worth?  *  * 

A  recent  railway  ride  through  a  farming  region 
where  on  almost  every  farm  could  be  seen  farmers  at 
work  in  their  corn  and  potato  fields,  demonstrated  the 
fact  that  a  very  large  per  cent  of  them  are  still  “joined 
to  their  idol” — the  one-horse  plow.  In  scores  of  fields, 
free  from  stones  and  easily  tilled,  they  were  seen  plow¬ 
ing  with  the  one-horse  plow,  going  twice  in  each  row 
to  do  what  a  good  cultivator  would  do  by  going 
through  cnee.  The  energy  thus  wasted,  if  properly 
applied,  would  go  a  long  way  toward  supplying  the 
margin  between  profitable  and  unprofitable  farming. 
In  only  an  occasional  field  was  the  cultivator  in  use. 
Why  is  it  so  hard  for  some  farmers  to  get  out  of  the 
ruts?  Is  it  ignorance,  conservatism  or  habit  which 
keeps  them  there  ?  Who  can  tell  ? 

*  * 

Charles  J.  MuRniY,  Secretary  Rusk’s  agent  for  the 
introduction  of  American  corn  into  Germany,  has  im¬ 
mortalized  himself  by  securiug  the  adoption  of  “Murphy 
Brod  ”  or  Murphy  Bread  by  a  rapidly  increasing  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  population  of  Germany,  especially  of 
Berlin  and  other  large  cities.  The  new  food  consists 
of  two-thii*ds  rye  and  one-third  maize,  and  the  taste 
of  the  latter  is  not  perceptible.  The  price  is  only  60 
pfennings  per  5-pound  loaf,  while  the  former  price 
for  a  3-pound  rye  loaf  was  50  pfennings,  a  reduction  of 
about  20  per  cent  in  favor  of  the  rye-maize  product. 
The  bakeries  where  the  latter  is  sold  are  usually  situ¬ 
ated  in  the  poorer  quarters  of  the  cities,  and  are  so 
popular  that  the  customers  have  often  to  form  in  line 
the  crowd  is  so  great.  Within  the  last  year  13  mills 
have  been  put  in  operation  to  grind  corn  in  Germany 
and  many  others  are  being  erected.  In  Dresden  two 
are  in  operation — one  the  largest  in  the  city — and  half 
the  bakers  are  selling  rye-maize  bread.  In  Hamburg 
a  new  establishment  on  a  large  scale  has  just  been 
started  for  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  Murphy 
Bread.  The  government  is  putting  in  a  corn  milling 
plant  in  its  large  mills  at  Magdeburg  and  turning  out 
a  vast  amount  of  maize-rye  bread  at  the  garrison 
bakery  at  Berlin.  Little  wonder  that  in  view  of  such 
a  national  boom  for  Murphy  Bread  throughout  the 


Fatherland,  the  importations  of  American  corn  into 
Germany  have  quintupled  in  the  first  three  months  in 
1892  as  compared  with  the  same  period  in  1891. 

*  * 

During  the  lull  in  the  United  States  Senate  caused 
by  the  Minneapolis  Convention,  Senator  Peffer  startled 
that  body  by  introducing  a  bill  to  “  increase  the  cur¬ 
rency,  and  provide  for  its  circulation,  to  reduce  the 
rates  of  interest,  and  establish  a  bureau  of  loans.” 
Briefly,  it  provides  for  the  appointment  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  three  commissioners  to  hold  office  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  whose  duties  it  shall  be  to  establish  loan  agencies, 
one  at  the  capital  of  every  State  and  Territory, 
and  others  at  other  convenient  places.  Treasury 
notes  are  to  be  issued,  equal  in  amount  to  .$1.50  for 
every  dollar’s  worth  of  gold  and  silver  coin  and  bul¬ 
lion  belonging  to  the  United  States.  No  banking  firm, 
company  or  corporation  is  hereafter  to  receive  interest 
at  a  higher  rate  per  annum  than  five  per  cent  for  a 
short  time,  or  four  per  cent  for  a  year  or  longer.  The 
introduction  of  the  measure  has  not  caused  even  the 
slightest  ripple  of  excitement  in  Wall  street  or  any  other 
financial  center,  so  that  it  appears  the  “  gold-bugs  ” 
and  “  bloated  bondholders  ”  have  little  or  no  fear  of 
its  passage.  *  * 

The  bill  making  appropriations  for  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  as  reported  to  the  House,  makes  numer¬ 
ous  cuts  from  the  amounts  estimated  as  required  for 
the  year.  Among  these  cuts  are  $10,000  from  the 
division  of  botany,  $10,000  from  entomology,  and 
$5,000  each  from  vegetable  pathology,  ornithology  and 
mamology,  forestry  and  fiber  investigations,  or  $40,000 
in  all.  To  offset  this  the  fund  for  seed  distribution  is 
increased  by  $30,000,  and  $10, COO  are  appropriated  for 
rain-making  experiments.  Doubtless  many  persons 
will  say  that  seeds  and  rain-making  are  more  practical, 
but  we  feel  sure  that  most  progressive  farmers  will 
regret  that  the  Department  is  to  be  crippled  in  its 
scientific  work.  Such  farmers  are  deeply  interested 
in  the  study  of  plant  diseases  and  insect  enemies,  and 
should  protest  against  anything  that  will  stop  needed 
work  in  such  investigations.  Farmers  everywhere 
should  demand  of  Congress  that  the  most  practical  and 
useful  department  of  the  government  be  helped  and 
not  hindered.  If  this  House  can  pass  a  $50,000,000 
River  and  Harbor  Bill,  there  is  no  economical  reason 
why  it  should  try  to  save  $40,000  by  stopping  useful 
work  for  agriculture.  *  * 

It  has  long  been  a  subject  of  complaint  throughout 
the  country  that  State  and  National  legislation  has 
been  virtually  monopolized  by  lawyers.  In  Congress 
they  constitute  over  75  per  cent  of  the  total  member¬ 
ship,  while  farmers  are  less  than  five  per  cent.  During 
the  late  bitter  anti-lottery  contest  in  Louisiana,  in  the 
division  of  loc  il  offices  the  farmers  generally  put  in  a 
claim  for  the  legislators  and  got  it ;  and  in  the  nomin¬ 
ating  conventions  they  insisted  on  sending  members 
of  their  own  class  to  the  General  Assembly.  The 
result  is  that  the  Pelican  State  has  a  larger  proportion 
of  farmers  in  its  legislature  than  it  has  ever  before 
had.  The  professions  of  the  members,  as  given  by 


themselves,  is  as  follows : 

Senate. 

House. 

Total 

Gen’l  Assembly. 

Farmers  and  planters . 

22 

40 

02 

Lawyers . 

8 

13 

10 

21 

Merchants  . 

2 

12 

Manufacturers . 

1 

6 

0 

Others . 

3 

30 

33 

Thus  the  farmers  constitute  nearly  two- thirds  of  the 
Senate  and  nearly  one-half  of  the  House,  whereas  the 
lawyers  number  barely  one-seventli  of  the  entire  body. 
It  has  been  alleged  that  a  valid  reason  for  a  prepon¬ 
derance  of  lawyers  in  legislative  assemblies  is  that  the 
laws,  having  been  drawn  up  by  lawyers,  would  be  free 
from  legal  faults  and  unconstitutionalities ;  but, 
instead  of  this  being  the  case,  there  is  more  defective 
legislation,  State  and  National,  nowadays  than  in  the 
“good  old  times”  when  members  of  the  bar  did  not 
have  such  ajnonopoly  of  legislation.  It  remains  to  be 
seen  whether  the  present  Louisiana  Legislature,  which 
is  practically  under  control  of  farmers,  will  do  better. 
*  * 

In  the  days  of  the  earlier  efforts  to  restrict  the 
fraudulent  sale  of  hog  butter,  there  was  more  or  less 
well  intended  but  none  the  less  uncalled-for  sympathy 
for  the  makers  of  that  article.  We  were  told  that  oleo 
was  not  unwholesome,  that  it  was  a  cheap  food  pro¬ 
duct  and  that  any  restrictive  legislation  was  opposed 
to  the  interests  of  the  masses.  The  Rural  was  never 
in  sympathy  with  these  views.  This  product  is  a  fraud, 
pure  and  simple.  Every  pound  of  it  that  is  eaten,  is 
eaten  by  people  who  think  they  are  eating  butter.  It 
never  could  be  sold  in  any  other  way.  The  worst 
phase  of  the  iniquitous  traffic  lies  in  the  fact  that  its 
venders  must  charge  as  much  for  it  as  they  do  for  but¬ 
ter,  in  order  to  avert  suspicion.  If  it  were  offered  at  a 
fair  rate,  its  low  price  would  at  once  disclose  its  real 
nature  and  the  stuff  could  not  be  sold.  It  is  thus  a 
double  fraud.  We  are  glad  to  note  that  there  is  a 


notable  reaction  in  public  opinion  on  this  subject. 
Many  of  those  who  formerly  opposed  restrictive  legis¬ 
lation,  now  accede  to  its  wisdom.  Further,  there  is  a 
growing  public  opinion  against  its  makers.  They  are 
coming'  to  be  rated  as  counterfeiters,  as  men  who  are 
engaged  in  a  dishonorable  business,  men  who  are  seek¬ 
ing  to  swindle  the  public.  This  is  as  it  should  be,  a 
“  yellow-goods  ”  thief  is  as  bad  as  a  “  green  goods  ” 
swindler.  Neither  has  the  genuine  article  to  deliver. 
Both  deal  in  frauds — one  has  green  paper,  and  the  other 
fat  from  the  hog  pen  ! 

*  * 

BREVITIE  8. 

I  saw  a  little  child  play  In  the  sand, 

And  try  to  1111  his  box  with  fistfuls  small. 

It  ran  like  water  through  his  chubby  hand, 

His  little  fingers  could  not  hold  It  all. 

And  then,  with  childish  petulance  he  threw 
His  pall  of  water  on  the  hateful  sand. 

When,  lo!  It  took  on  strength  and  purpose  new; 

He  held  it  safely  In  his  little  hand. 

1  thought  how  often  we  reach  out  for  things 
That  lack  cohesion,  order,  unity. 

And,  like  the  sand,  no  record  ever  clings 
To  our  rough  bands  to  prove  our  constancy, 

Until  by  accident  we  mix  the  sand 
Of  theory  with  water— practice;  then 

Life’s  blessings  seem  to  fall  Into  our  hand, 

And  fickle  fortune  seems  to  smile  again. 

Tinker  up  the  think-works. 

Don’t  blow  till  you  have  something  to  show. 

It  1b  no  child’s  play  to  run  a  “  baby  ”  separator. 

Don’t  get  out  of  the  rut  only  to  fall  Into  the  gutter. 

Let  us  pity  one  who  must  always  take  another’s  dust. 
Thermometer  at  the  Rural  Grounds  on  Monday  at  1 1\  m.  ;  93  degrees. 
Few  things  are  more  expensive  than  buying  and  working  a  “  cheap  ” 
horse. 

Many  a  dog  becomes  a  sheep  killer  because  he  did  not  get  food 
enough  at  home.  Feed  the  dog  or  kill  him! 

A  more  abundantcrop  of  strawberries— whether  wild  or  cultivated 
-  -has  never  been  known  In  northern  New  Jersey. 

Oats  and  peas  well  grown  and  cured  will  save  buying  oil  meal  and 
bran.  Has  any  one  ever  tried  pasturing  oats  and  peas  ? 

How  much  better  off  the  South  would  be  if  more  farmers  would  quit 
a  part  of  their  cotton  and  follow  Prof.  Massey's  advice  about  growing 
a  second  crop  of  potatoes! 

By  the  unexpected  death  of  Leonidas  L.  Polk,  last  Saturday,  the 
Farmers’  Alliance  lost  a  capable  and  upright  President.  Who  can 
worthily  occupy  his  place  ? 

Who  have  noticed  that  London-purple  used  in  the  Bordeaux  mix¬ 
ture  gives  sore  hands  to  all  who  “  hold  the  nozzle  ?"  We  want  all  the 
experience  we  can  get  on  this  point. 

Orchard  GRASS  gets  ready  for  cutting  at  the  wrong  time  this  year. 
Just  when  hoeing  and  weeding  are  demanding  attention  this  grass 
says:  ”Cutme  !”  It  Is  out  of  season. 

Look  out  that  you  don’t  put  your  neck  In  a  collar  in  this  terrible 
hunt  for  the  almighty  dollar.  Your  heart  and  your  conscience  will 
always  be  sore  if  you  don’t  bring  yourself  to  quit  asking  for  “  more’” 
At  this  time— June  14— we  are  inclined  to  regard  Beebe  as  the  best  of 
the  newer  strawberries  rjpenlng  at  this  time.  The  berries  are  of  the 
largest  size,  and,  the  size  considered,  they  are  fairly  firm  and  of  excell¬ 
ent  quality.  Try  a  few  plants  of  Beebe  It  promises  to  score  several 
points  above  Sharpless  or  Bubach. 

Many  farmers  keep  a  little  broncho  or  mustang  for  driving.  The 
great  strength  and  endurance  of  these  little  horses  is  one  of  the  won¬ 
ders  of  Nature.  They  will  trot  up  hill  and  down  with  the  whole  family 
behind  them.  When  bred  to  stallions  of  the  lighter  driving  or  roadster 
breeds  they  produce  a  tough,  quick  and  wiry  colt.  On  a  big  farm  they 
find  a  small  place  and  fill  It  well. 

There  are  plenty  of  cows  that  give  a  bushel  of  milk  a  day— 11  legal  ” 
milk  too.  Yet  there  may  be  more  actual  money  in  a  cow  that  gives 
half  a  bushel  of  better  milk.  It  takes  14  pounds  of  straw  to  yield  as 
much  protein  as  is  found  In  one  pound  of  cotton-seed  meal.  Whether 
fat  milk  Is  healthier  for  drinking  purposes  or  not,  the  fact  remains 
that  consumers  judge  the  value  of  milk  by  its  fat,  and  will  never  will¬ 
ingly  pay  a  first-class  price  for  the  lean  article. 

A  plant’s  mouth  is  In  its  boots,  so  to  speak.  To  quench  his  thirst,  a 
man  must  take  water  through  his  mouth.  A  bath  in  cold  water  may 
refresh  him  for  the  time,  but  will  It  really  quench  his  thirst  ?  The 
same  with  a  plant,  which  explains  why  it  would  scarcely  ”  pay  ”  to 
sprinkle  the  vines  of  potatoes  to  relieve  them  In  dry  weather.  The 
theory  is  plausible,  but  unless  enough  water  were  used  to  wet  the  soil 
through  to  the  roots,  the  plant  will  have  its  face  washed,  and  that  is  all. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Pierce  of  Indiana  is  about  the  only  man  who  continues  to 
use  any  substance  in  the  silo  to  act  as  a  preservative.  He  will  continue 
to  use  pulverized  charcoal.  He  cuts  In  about  a  ton  of  corn,  then  a 
quantity  of  charcoal,  then  a  ton  of  second-crop  clover,  then  more 
charcoal,  more  corn  and  so  on.  He  says  It  pays  him,  but  It  might  not 
pay  others.  A  slice  out  of  this  silo  must  seem  to  a  cow  like  a  ham 
sandwich  to  a  man— the  corn  representing  the  bread,  the  clover  the 
meat  and  the  charcoal  the  butter! 

Which  Is  the  heavier— a  quart  of  milk  or  a  quart  of  water?  Prob¬ 
ably  nine  persons  out  of  ten  would  say  water;  but  they  are  wrong. 
Geo  A.  Smith,  cheese  Instructor  of  New  York,  gives  us  these  accurate 
figures.  Weight  of  a  gallon  of  water,  elghtpounds  five  ounces;  of  a 
gallon  of  skim-milk  eight  pounds  nine  ounces,  of  a  gallon  of  pure  milk 
eight  pounds  eight  ounces.  The  fat  weighs  less  than  water  and  the 
caselne,  sugar  and  ash  more.  In  milk  testing  eight  per  cent  of  fat,  the 
lactometer  would  not  be  a  fair  test;  would  it? 

The  recent  floods  in  the  West  have  Induced  the  wise  men  along  the 
river  bottoms  in  that  section  to  devise  a  new  style  of  building— the 
wannigan.  It  Is  an  amphibious  structure— a  house  on  a  tiat-bottomed 
boat.  Several  have  already  been  constructed,  and  others  are  11  on  the 
stocks!”  Each  Is  set  up  on  blocks  by  the  river  side,  and  is  ready  to 
float  when  the  floods  come.  There  is  room  in  most  cases  for  stock  and 
comfortable  quarters  for  family  use.  Wouldn’t  ”ark”  be  a  more  appro¬ 
priate  name  for  such  a  Noah-like  structure  than  “  wannigan  ?  ” 

The  chief  argument— aside  from  the  cruelty  of  the  operation— 
against  caponiziug  Is  the  fact  that  it  is  a  losing  business  to  keep  any 
surplus  male  birds  over  five  months  or  until  they  are  large  enough  to 
sell  as  roasters.  Almost  every  farmer’s  yard  contains  a  dozen  or  so 
old  roosters.  They  are  of  no  value  as  breeders  and  every  one  of  them 
has  cost  more  than  he  could  ever  be  sold  for.  If  these  birds  are  to  be 
kept  at  all  they  should  be  caponized.  But  why  keep  them  at  all?  Mr. 
Sldway  says  he  kills  his  male  birds  as  soon  as  he  can  distinguish  them, 
and  we  believe  he  makes  money  by  doing  so. 

A  jury  In  the  District  Court  at  Topeka,  Kan.,  has  brought  In  a  ver¬ 
dict  of  $5,000  against  a  local  branch  of  the  Coffin  Trust  for  having  con¬ 
spired  to  prevent  an  undertaker  from  starting  In  business  in  that  city 
by  refusing  to  sell  him  goods.  The  Trust  proposes  to  confine  the 
undertaking  business  strictly  to  Its  own  patrons,  and,  by  suppressing 
all  competition,  enable  the  latter  to  charge  whatever  the  •*  business 
will  bear.”  During  the  trial  it  was  proved  that  one  undertaker  in 
Topeka  had  charged  $1,800  for  burying  a  corpse,  though  the  actual  ex¬ 
penses  were  only  $80!  Thus  do  trusts  practice  extortion  on  their  vic¬ 
tims  not  only  during  life,  but  after  death  also. 
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An  Agricultural  Conference. 

One  of  the  most  successful  meetings  of  men  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  cause  of  agriculture  was  held  on  June  10 
and  11  at  Cornell  University.  Never  before  have  so 
many  prominent  New  York  State  agriculturists  been 
brought  together.  Among  the  75  or  more  present 
were  Prof.  I.  P.  Roberts,  .J.  S.  Woodward,  S.  D.  Wil¬ 
lard,  W.  C.  Parry,  E.  A.  Powell,  Dr.  James  Law,  Prof. 
L.  H.  Pailey,  W.  H.  Gilbert,  Seth  Fenner,  A.  D.  Paker, 
L.  A.  Eastman,  ex-Lieut.-Gov.  E.  F.  Jones,  Prof.  H. 
H.  Wing,  Edward  Hicks,  Geo.  C.  Snow,  Geo.  T.  Powell, 
Geo.  A.  Smith,  Prof.  J.  H.  Comstock,  Prof.  Prentice, 
E.  Van  Alstyne,  Dr.  Smead,  J.  A.  Rogers,  Prest.  C.  K. 
Adams,  Prof.  Caldwell,  C.  E.  Chapman,  Profs.  Rice, 
Corbett  and  Lodeman,  J.  H.  Paker,  J.  Shull,  O.  Mun¬ 
son,  N.  Stevens,  Nat.  W.  Foster,  Prof.  Smith  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  Prof.  May  of  Canada. 

Prof.  Roberts  was  chosen  president.  He  explained 
why  the  meeting  had  been  called.  It  had  been  sug¬ 
gested  that  members  of  the  various  agricultural  socie¬ 
ties  of  the  State  might  profitably  come  together  and 
discuss,  in  an  informal  way,  some  of  the  larger  and 
broader  matters  that  have  to  do  with  New  York  State 
agriculture.  The  meeting  had  been  called  to  Cornell 
because  that  institution,  both  through  its  college  and 
experiment  work,  was  anxious  to  know  the  wishes 
and  needs  of  farmers  as  well  as  how  to  cooperate  with 
existing  organizations  in  extending  the  usefulness  of 
agriculture.  “We  have  not  come,”  he  said  “to  talk 
about  spraying  crops  or  raising  corn,  but  to  discuss 
deeper  and  far-reaching  topics  that  have  to  do  with 
the  better  education  of  farmers.” 

Prof.  H.  H.  Wing  read  an  excellent  paper  on  “  Uni¬ 
versity  Extension  in  the  Direction  of  Agriculture,”  in 
which  he  outlined  a  plan  for  holding  short  winter 
schools  in  various  parts  of  the  State.  These  should 
follow  or  be  held  with  the  institutes.  Instructors  in 
chemistry,  botany  and  other  sciences  should  go  from 
one  school  to  another,  lecturing  in  their  specialties, 
examining  students,  etc.,  and,  as  closely  as  possible, 
imitating  the  regular  class-room  work  in  colleges. 
Prof.  Wing  has  given  this  subject  a  great  deal  of 
thought,  and  has  a  clearly  defined  and  thoroughly 
practical  plan.  We  hope  the  next  legislature  will  ap¬ 
propriate  the  funds  needed  to  give  his  plan  a  thorough 
test. 

Prof.  J.  H.  Comstock  and  W.  C.  Barry  discussed 
needed  legislation  in  regard  to  insect  and  plant  diseases. 
Prof.  Comstock  showed  the  necessity  of  regulating,  in 
some  way,  methods  of  traffic  or  culture  that  would  be 
apt  to  spread  disease  or  injurious  insects.  Mr.  Barry 
urged  a  conservative  and  cautious  action  in  legislating. 
We  must  know  just  what  we  are  doing  before  we  start 
the  law’s  machinery  in  motion,  or  it  may  cut  our  own 
fingers.  Most  plant  diseases  are  now  too  imperfectly 
understood.  We  do  not  know  just  what  regulating 
measures  will  be  best.  Let  us  “go  slow”  with  laws 
until  we  do  know. 

J.  S.  Woodward  read  a  very  carefully  prepared 
paper  on  the  wisdom  of  establishing  a  short  winter 
course  at  Cornell.  There  are  many  farmers  so  situated 
that  they  cannot  spare  their  boys  during  the  whole 
year  or  during  the  spring  and  summer.  At  the  same 
time  they  realize  the  great  value  of  a  scientific  educa¬ 
tion,  and  want  their  boys  to  know  more  about  the 
practical  science  of  agriculture.  Mr.  Woodward  is 
convinced  that  if  Cornell  would  establish  a  short,  con¬ 
densed  winter  course  in  agriculture — a  course  with  all 
the  extras  squeezed  out  of  it — plenty  of  such  farmers 
all  over  the  State  would  gladly  send  their  sons  and  fill 
Cornell  with  the  brightest  and  most  promising  lot  of 
farmers’  boys  ever  brought  together.  Mr.  Woodward 
has  evidently  given  much  thought  to  this  subject. 
His  paper  was  well  discussed  and  all  seemed  to  agree 
with  him  as  to  the  value  of  such  a  course. 

II.  A.  Siebrecht  sent  a  paper  advocating  the  opening 
of  a  course  in  floriculture  at  Cornell.  There  is  now  no 
school  where  flower  growing  can  be  learned.  The 
flower  business  aggregates  $35,000,000  per  year  and  is 
growing.  The  business  offers  peculiarly  good  facilities 
for  women.  Cornell  now  leads  in  her  departments  of 
horticulture,  botany  and  entomology.  Floriculture 
would  follow  in  natural  course  and  would  cost  less  to 
establish  than  any  other  course. 

Dr.  James  Law  gave  an  illustrated  lecture  on  tuber¬ 
culous  cattle,  that  made  a  deep  impression  upon  those 
who  heard  it.  Three  cows  and  two  calves  afflicted 
with  this  terrible  disease  were  killed  and  examined 
before  the  conference. 

E.  A.  Powell,  of  Smiths  &  Powell,  also  read  a  paper 
on  this  disease  and  the  legislation  needed  to  stamp  it 
out.  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  secured  pictures  of  one  of  the 
tuberculous  cows  and  will  print  them  later  on  to  illus¬ 


trate  an  interview  with  Dr.  Law.  This  terrible  disease 
promises  to  become  one  of  the  most  formidable  ene¬ 
mies  of  the  dairyman,  and  we  need  the  wisest  and 
firmest  counsel  in  dealing  with  it. 

Nat  W.  Foster  and  Prof.  L.  H.  Bailey  read  papers  on 
how  the  experiment  station  may  extend  its  usefulness. 
Mr.  Foster  wants  a  sub-station  to  be  located  on  Long 
Island.  The  farmers  on  the  island  deserve  such  a 
station,  and  there  is  no  locality  in  the  country  where 
such  an  institution  would  be  more  enthusiastically 
supported. 

George  T.  Powell  read  a  fine  paper  on  “  How  Shall 
the  Farmers’  Institutes  be  Made  of  More  Value  to  the 
State  ?  ”  This  paper  was  discussed  at  greater  length 
than  any  other  at  the  conference.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  about  the  fact  that  farmers  generally  regard  the 
institutes  as  the  most  practical  means  of  reaching  the 
people  who  need  stirring  up.  The  great  problem  is 
how  best  to  reach  and  draw  in  the  farmers  who  do  not 
now  go  to  the  meetings.  Shall  the  institute  leave  the 
large  towns  and  go  out  among  the  farmers  to  the  school 
house  or  “  four  corners  ?  ”  Shall  we  print  a  free  insti¬ 
tute  paper  ?  How  can  the  meetings  be  made  more 
useful  ?  That  is  the  problem,  and  it  is  very  encour¬ 
aging  that  farmers  everywhere  are  thinking  this  mat¬ 
ter  over  and  devising  sensible  plans  for  growth  in  the 
right  direction. 

Some  of  the  most  valuable  thoughts  were  brought 
out  in  the  informal  discussions  that  followed  each 
paper.  We  understand  that  a  full  report  of  the  meet¬ 
ing  will  be  printed  in  pamphlet  form.  We  will  tell 
our  readers  when  this  is  done.  The  farmers  of  New 
York  State  know  what  they  want  and  are  taking 
measures  to  formulate  those  wants  so  that  their  de¬ 
mands  will  be  heeded. 

The  following  resolutions  passed  by  the  convention 
indicate  the  temper  of  the  members  : 

After  mature  consideration,  your  committee  would  present  this  re¬ 
port: 

Resolved,  That  we  as  live  farmers  from  every  section  of  New  York, 
between  the  counties  of  Clinton  and  Erie,  Niagara  and  Suffolk,  here 
In  conference  assembled,  have  examined  the  farm  and  buildings  of 
Cornell  University  and  are  much  pleased  with  what  we  have  seen. 

We  are  especially  pleased  at  her  great  prosperity;  with  her  many 
large,  beautiful  halls  now  there  and  being  erected  upon  her  ample 
grounds.  As  farmers,  we  are  anxiously  looking  for,  and  hope  soon  tc 
see  an  agricultural  hall  added  to  the  number. 

We  are  much  pleased  with  the  ample  facilities  for  the  acquirement 
of  a  liberal  education  to  lit  our  youth  for  the  various  vocations  of 
life,  and  are  proud  of  the  graduates  she  Is  sending  out,  both  as  to 
their  thorough  education  and  the  high  standing  they  are  taking,  and 
the  positions  they  are  called  upon  to  nil  in  our  own  and  neighboring 
States.  Especially  are  we  pleased  with  the  long  and  special  courses  In 
agriculture  and  that  the  graduates  from  the  Agricultural  Department 
are  taking  standing  and  positions  not  inferior  to  those  of  any  other. 
Still  we  recognize  the  great  necessity  for  the  more  extended  spread  of 
agricultural  knowledge  among  our  farmer  boys.  Many  of  ub  have 
been  in  attendance  at  farmers’  Institutes  throughout  the  State  and 
have  become  fully  convinced  that  we  have  thousands  and  thousands 
of  young  men,  who,  for  lack  of  funds  and  time  cannot  take  either  of 
these  courses,  but  who  would  be  Immensely  benefited  with  a  few 
weeks’  Instruction  in  the  foundation  principles  of  agriculture,  and  who 
would  be  only  too  glad  to  avail  themselves  of  an  opportunity  to 
obtain  it.  And  we  would,  therefore,  most  respectfully,  but  per¬ 
sistently,  urge  the  Trustees  of  Cornell  University  to  adopt  a  short 
winter  course,  to  which  all  who  would  might  come  and  receive  this 
much  needed  Instruction. 

Resolved,  That  we  heartily  favor  the  most  ample  university  extension 
In  the  direction  of  agriculture,  and  we  urge  the  legislature  to  make 
ample  provision  for  the  financial  support  of  the  work. 

Resolved,  That  we  have  been  highly  pleased  at  the  very  liberal  In¬ 
crease  made  by  the  last  legislature  for  the  support  of  farmers’  Insti¬ 
tutes.  But  we  are  convinced  by  the  good  results  which  we  have  seen 
accrue  from  this  work,  that  It  should  be  much  more  extended,  and  we 
urge  the  next  legislature  to  make  a  much  larger  appropriation,  believ¬ 
ing  that  this  good  work  should  be  carried  Into  every  hamlet  so  as  to 
reach  a  class  of  farmers  whom  It  is  Impossible  to  draw  far  from  home. 

Resolved,  That  we  do  herein  express  the  heartfelt  thought  and  wish 
of  every  one  who  has  been  In  attendance  at  this  conference  In  tender¬ 
ing  our  thanks  and  appreciation  for  the  generous  hospitality  and 
courtesy  manifested  throughout  by  the  members  of  the  university ; 
particularly  Prof.  Hoberts  and  his  coadjutors,  who  not  only  con¬ 
ceived  the  idea  of  this  gathering,  but  have  so  satisfactorily  carried 
it  out ;  as  being  not  only  of  great  Interest  and  value  to  ourselves,  but 
we  believe  of  equal,  If  not  greater,  value  to  the  cause  of  agriculture 
throughout  the  State. 

Resolved,  That  In  view  of  the  need  of  veterinary  officials  for  the  work 
of  the  sanitary  Inspection  of  farm  animals,  and  of  butcher  meats  for 
exportation  and  home  consumption,  this  convention  recognizes  the 
necessity  of  a  more  extended  and  thorough  education  in  veterinary 
medicine  than  Is  now  obtainable  In  the  State  of  New  York. 

J.  S.  Woodward,  Niagara  County, 

Edward  Van  Alstine,  Columbia  County, 

Edward  F.  Jones,  Broome  County, 

J.  Van  Wagenen,  Schoharie  County, 

Thos.  Armstrong,  Clinton  County,  l  Comvilttee. 

Seth  Fenner,  Erie  County, 

Nat.  W.  Foster,  Suffolk  County, 

E.  A.  Powell,  Onondaga  County, 

F.  O.  Ives,  Washington  County, 

Measuring  Crops  by  the  Eye. 

We  sometimes  hear  a  farmer  say:  “  I  used  a  cheap 
fertilizer  by  the  side  of  a  high-priced  complete  manure, 
and  could  see  no  difference  in  the  yields — one  did  as 
well  as  the  other.” 

“  Did  you  measure  the  yield  ?” 

“  No  ;  I  could  tell  by  looking  at  the  fields  that  there 
was  no  difference  ;  my  eye  is  good  enough  for  that.” 

How  many  farmers  there  are  who  have  been  fooled 
by  their  eyes.  The  dairyman  who  guesses  at  the  milk 
and  butter  record  of  his  herd  is  astonished  when  the 
scales  and  the  Babcock  tester  show  him  that  he  has  been 
on  the  wrong  trail  all  the  time.  Can  a  man  really  tell 
by  his  eye  a  fairly  close  difference  in  yield  between 


two  fields  of  wheat  or  grass  ?  We  wrote  to  D.  C. 
Lewis  and  Dr.  W.  S.  Combs,  two  of  the  best  farmers 
in  New  Jersey,  and  asked  them  this  question  : 

Can  an  expert,  by  looltiny  at  two  fields,  detect  a  differ¬ 
ence  of  three  to  five  bushels  of  wheat  or  300  pounds  of 
hay  per  acre  in  yield  ? 

Here  are  the  answers  : 

As  to  being  able  to  tell  by  the  eye  within  one  to 
three  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre,  I  do  not  see  how  it 
is  possible  ;  and  the  same  is  true  as  to  a  difference  of 
from  200  or  300  pounds  of  hay  on  an  acre.  There  is 
but  one  way  of  knowing  the  yield  and  that  is  by 
accurate  measurement  of  ground  and  exact  figuring  of 
product.  w.  s.  combs. 

It  is  difficult  to  notice  a  difference  of  from  one  to 
five  bushels  of  wheat  in  the  yield  per  acre.  The  man 
who  does  my  thrashing  informs  me  that  he  always 
gets  more  wheat  per  acre  from  our  wheat  straw  than 
from  other  crops  grown  by  the  ordinary  superphos¬ 
phates.  I  used  more  Complete  “A”  brand  last 
year  on  my  wheat  than  in  other  years.  It  has 
been  my  custom  to  use  the  Complete  Manure  for 
Heavy  Soils  representing  higher  quantities  of  am¬ 
monia.  I  did  use  last  fall  the  Heavy  Soil  on  five 
acres,  and  I  notice  the  wheat  to-day  there  is  more 
vigorous  than  where  the  “A”  brand  was  applied.  I 
believe  also  the  high-grade  manures  will  increase  the 
yield  of  grass  even  beyond  the  extra  cost.  i>.  c.  lewis. 

A  difference  of  one  to  three  bushels  of  wheat  or  300 
pounds  of  hay  would  much  more  than  pay  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  price  between  a  fair  application  of  an  ordi¬ 
nary  superphosphate  and  a  high-grade  complete 
manure.  A  farmer  is  often  tempted  to  buy  a  “cheap  ” 
article  so  as  to  save  $5  to  $10  on  a  ton,  and  yet  this 
difference  is  more  than  made  up  by  a  very  small  differ¬ 
ence  in  yield  per  acre,  to  say  nothing  of  the  great 
diffei*ence  in  the  succeeding  grass  crops  and  the  im¬ 
proved  condition  of  the  land. 


Business  Bits. 


W.  It.  P.,  Skaneateleb,  N.  Y.— Can  a  man  who  owns  a  brook  In 
New  York,  running  Into  a  lake,  catch  suckers  when  they  come  into  the 
brook  to  spawn,  without  getting  into  trouble  with  the  new  game  law 

Ans.— Yes,  If  he  knows  how.  In  other  words,  there  Is  no  prohibition 
of  sucker  catching. 

Two  of  the  handsomest  sleeping  cars  that  the  Wagner  Company 
has  turned  out  from  its  Buffalo  works,  are  the  Crathorne  and  Craigel- 
lachie  for  service  on  the  West  Shore  Railroad  In  Its  through  line 
between  New  York  and  Toronto  on  trains  3  and  4.  These  cars 
are  vestlbuled,  with  platforms  lighted  by  gas.  and  have  all  the  modern 
Improvements  that  have  been  devised  for  the  comfort  of  passengers. 

Land  Falling  in  Value.— Six  years  ago  this  farm  of  137  acres,  In 
Westchester  County,  N.  Y.,  sold  at  auction  for  $12,600.  I  bought  It  two 
years  afterwards,  or  four  years  ago,  and  have  repairod  In  some  way 
every  building  and  have  improved  the  land.  I  offered  it  at  auction 
last  week— terms,  10  per  cent  down,  balance  to  suit  purchaser  at  five 
per  cent  interest— and  the  highest  bid  was  $8,100.  How’s  that?  max. 

A  BOUNTY  ON  Wide  Tires.— I  would  like  to  suggest  that  the  State 
should  pass  a  law  allowing  every  man  $10  on  each  wagon  with  four-inch 
tires,  and  $5  on  each  with  three-inch  tires,  all  over  the  State;  said  law 
to  be  In  force  for  five  years  without  change  as  to  the  amount  of  the 
bounty  and  the  width  of  the  tires.  Such  a  law  would  not  be  compul¬ 
sory  nor  would  it  be  unconstitutional.  The  legislature  could  appro¬ 
priate  a  certain  amount  for  that  purpose.  There  certainly  should  be 
no  objections  to  such  a  bill  leaving  to  the  push  of  each  man  to  get 
the  rebate  to  pay  the  extra  expense  of  changing  from  narrow  to  broad 
tires.  It  would  tend  to  the  better  preservation  of  roads  after  they 
have  once  been  put  in  order,  and  farmers  would  not  ut  uptheir  fields 
as  they  do  with  the  narrow  tires.  w.  D.  h. 

A  business  enterprise  which  combines  merit  In  the  goods  with 
proper  business  management  Is  reasonably  sure  of  ultimate  success. 
The  St.  Johnsville  Agricultural  Works,  St.  Johnsville,  N.  Y.,  seem  to 
combine  these  elements  of  success.  There  has  been  such  a  demand 
for  the  Williams  Horse  Powers  and  thrashers,  which  the  firm  manu¬ 
factures,  that  the  old  factory  was  found  too  small  for  the  Increasing 
business,  and  a  new  brick  building  has  been  erected  near  the  railroad, 
with  switches  running  to  the  factory.  The  new  factory  is  operated 
with  steam  power,  and  is  only  one  story  high,  so  that  all  the  work  is 
done  on  the  ground  floor.  This  effects  a  saving  in  supervision  and  also 
In  the  handling  of  timber.  A  catalogue  of  the  goods  manufactured  is 
sent  free,  and  any  one  interested  In  thrashers  and  horse  powers  will 
do  well  to  send  for  It. 

Failure  of  a  Trade-Mark.— This  note  from  the  Idaho  Pear  Com* 
pany  will  serve  to  explain  several  matters:  “Owing  to  our  poor  ship¬ 
ping  facilities  and  our  distance  from  Eastern  nursery  centers,  our 
efforts  to  do  a  retail  business  have  proved  unsuccessful,  so  since  last 
year  we  have  only  grown  the  Idaho  Pear  to  sell  at  wholesale  to  nur¬ 
serymen,  who  now  do  the  advertising.  The  Storrs  &  Harrison  Com¬ 
pany  will  handle  the  bulk  of  our  stock  this  year.  The  trade-mark  law 
having  proved  Inefficient  to  protect  us,  the  Idaho  has  become  public 
property  as  far  as  propagating  it  is  concerned,  and  we  are  aware  that 
a  number  of  firms  have  reaped  the  benefit  of  all  our  advertising.  The 
Idaho,  however,  is  proving  a  great  success,  even  if  its  Introduction 
has  been  a  failure  financially  to  Its  introducers.” 

Keeping  Tally  with  Berry  Pickers. — I  have  read  with  interest 
the  articles  on  the  above  subject  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  May  28,  and  being 
firmly  convinced  that  the  two  methods  there  mentioned  are  so  far 
behind  the  system  1  have  adopted.  I  will  give  it  here,  and  trust  Mr. 
Harris  will  hesitate  before  trying  the  Sparta,  Wis.,  plan.  I  inclose  one 
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of  my  cards,  showing  the  way  I  keep  accounts  with  pickers,  and  find  it 
very  handy  and  accurate,  while  there  Is  no  chance  for  fraud.  The 
picker  has  a  six-quart  carrying  case,  and  if  it  is  brought  to  the  packing 
stand  full,  a  hole  Is  punched  opposite  the  number.  I  always  commence 
to  puneh  at  the  extreme  right  end  of  the  card,  and  when  the  day’s  work 
is  done,  with  a  pair  of  shears  I  cut  off  the  card  as  far  as  used,  and  the 
remainder  is  good  for  the  next  day.  The  card  is  fastened  to  the  shoul¬ 
der  of  the  picker  with  a  safety  pin,  and  need  not  be  removed  in  mark 
ing.  I  have  tried  many  ways,  but  this  suits  me  best.  I  wish  some  one 
would  tell  me  whether  It  pays  to  use  spring-bottom  crates  for  shipping 
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Current  Topics. 

Miss  Willard’s  Conscience. 

Miss  Frances  E.  Willard  is  most  carefnl  of  her 
reputation  as  a  temperance  woman.  It  is  told  of  her 
that  she  lately  refused  an  invitation  to  a  club  dinner 
in  Chicago,  lest  by  her  presence  she  might  seem  to 
indorse  the  appearance  of  wine  on  the  table. 

A  Hearty  Laugh. 

Much  comment  is  current  upon  the  universal  substi¬ 
tution  of  giggling  ‘for  laughter,  especially  among 
women.  A  genius  has  discovered  that  it  is  the  com¬ 
pression  of  steel  and  whalebone,  due  to  modern  fash¬ 
ionable  dress,  that  is  responsible  for  the  omnipresent 
giggle.  Since  lack  of  expression  of  any  sense  weakens 
that  sense,  we  are  finally  to  lose  our  sense  of  humor 
and  our  power  of  laughter  alike,  we  are  told.  What 
will  then  become  of  our  humorous  columns,  and  our 
humorists  ? 

A  New  Jersey  Critic. 

Not  long  ago  we  met  a  bright  New  Jersey  teacher, 
who  is  not  a  subscriber,  but  who  has  met  with  The 
R.  N.-Y.  among  the  patrons  of  her  school.  She  ex¬ 
pressed  intense  interest  in  the  articles  concerning  the 
schools,  but  said:  “There  are  some  points  which 
haven't  been  touched  yet.”  Doubtless  not  every  pos¬ 
sible  point  will  be  touched  upon,  but  wait !  There  are 
several  articles  yet  to  come,  and  every  one  of  the 
writers  notes  something  not  called  to  mind  by  others. 
Remember  the  old  adage:  “  In  a  multitude  of  coun¬ 
selors  there  is  wisdom.” 

Not  a  Criticism  of  Delsarte. 

Recently  a  long-time  friend  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  took 
exception  to  a  supposed  criticism  made  in  these  col¬ 
umns  upon  Delsartism.  This  was  the  result  of  a  mis¬ 
understanding,  as  our  strictures  were  in  no  sense  meant 
to  relate  to  anything  Delsartean,  but  only  to  a  corset 
with  many  bones  and  heavily  busked,  which  we  be¬ 
lieved  to  have  no  possible  right  to  claim  any  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  Delsarte  ideas. 

But  What  is  the  Delsarte  Idea  ? 

But  now  comes  forward  a  writer  in  the  Jenness- 
Miller  Monthly  (nominal  apostle  of  all  that  is  correct 
or  artistic  in  reform)  and  makes  this  sweeping  asser¬ 
tion  :  “  Delsartism  in  this  country  has  gained  some¬ 

thing  of  the  impertinent  notoriety  that  waits  upon 
fads  of  the  day — unjustly,  but  perhaps  not  illogically. 
For  Delartism,  as  it  has  been  known,  was  discolored  by 
its  filtration  through  the  ill-informed  minds  of  its 
teachers.”  She  further  affirms  that  his  system  existed 
only  in  the  recollection  of  his  wife  and  daughters  who 
had  been  his  assistants,  Delsarte  having  died  leaving 
no  perfected  works. 

One  of  these  daughters  denies  his  paternity  as  re¬ 
gards  the  so-called  Delsarte  gymnastic  movements. 
“  He  was  not  an  acrobat,”  she  observed  in  rather 
bitter  humor,  “  he  knew  nothing  of  this  system  of  con¬ 
tortion.” 

This  writer  gives  a  table  of  nine  species  of  attitudes, 
explained  to  be  the  first  lesson  in  the  Delsarte  grammar 
of  expression.  After  wading  through  this  labyrinth 
of  “concentric-normal,  eccentric-concentric,”  etc., 
one  is  tempted  to  exclaim:  “  What,  after  all,  is  Del¬ 
sartism  ?”  The  “  system  of  contortion”  at  least  gave 
grace  of  movement  to  many  who  were  aforetime 
strangers  to  it. 

Denim  for  Dresses. 

The  use  of  denim  in  every  conceivable  way  as  a 
decorative  material  is  by  no  means  a  new  thing. 
Mothers  of  very  boyish  boys  who  would  make  too 
familiar  acquaintance  with  nails  and  kindred  means 
of  snagging  have  even  used  it  for  suits  for  these  same 
trying  boys,  and  made  in  the  latest  styles  it  looked 
very  neat  indeed.  But  it  remained  for  Harper’s  Bazar, 
the  authority  of  authorities,  to  tell  under  the  heading, 
“  A  Sensible  Gown,”  how  some  young  women  artists 
and  picnickers  arrayed  themselves  daintily,  becomingly 
and  artistically  in  denim  gowns.  A  blue  one  was 
trimmed  with  five  rows  of  narrow,  white  tape.  The 
brunette  of  the  party  used  the  brown  material,  and 
made  a  box  plaited  blouse.  She  feather-stitched  cuffs, 
hem,  etc.,  with  Turkey-red  cotton,  and  girdled  the 
blouse  with  a  soft  sash  of  red,  knotted  at  the  side. 
Still  another  worked  a  scroll  pattern  in  white  linen 
tloss  on  every  available  edge,  with  pretty  and  most 
artistic  effect.  These  city  girls  were  quick  to  dis¬ 
cover  that  there  was  nothing  like  denim  for  coun¬ 
try  wear,  and  were  loud  in  their  praises  of  their 
rough-and-ready  suits. 


The  Woman  in  New  York. 

THIS  is  the  reverse  side,  the  complement  of  the 
letter  given  last  week  with  regard  to  a  Texan 
woman’s  purchases  in  New  York  through  the  mail. 

“  Can  you  not  picture  the  writer  of  that  letter  ?  Can 
you  not  read  her  life  between  the  lines  ?  She  has  a 
great  many  wrinkles  in  her  face.  Women  who  are 
obliged  to  look  after  pennies  eventually  get  many 
wrinkles.  But  she  has  bright,  hopeful  eyes  and  a  kind 
heart.  She  has  a  little  daughter  whom  she  loves. 
Mary  is  a  gentle,  well-behaved  child,  fair-haired  and 
bashful  and  very  much  interested  in  the  bill  of  goods 
from  New  York.  She  dreams  of  the  gown  and  the 
sacque  from  New  York,  and  grows  very  impatient, 
does  little  Mary,  because  it  takes  so  long  to  send  a 
word  from  Texas  to  New  York. 

Here  is  the  problem :  A  woman  in  New  York  had 
$13.50  in  her  purse.  She  was  expected  to  purchase  the 
following  articles  :  three  Bedford  cord  dress  patterns, 
one  gray  dress  pattern,  one  dress  and  sacque  for  little 
girl  named  Mary,  lining  for  all  the  gowns,  buttons  for 
gowns  and  sacque,  kid  gloves  not  more  than  five  but¬ 
tons,  sewing  silk,  handkerchiefs,  cotton  hose,  lace 
curtains,  prepay  express  charges  over  2,000  miles  of 
railroad,  and  retain  her  car  fare  and  commission.  How 
much  commission  did  she  receive  ? 

The  shopping  woman  never  bought  so  many  things 
for  $13.50  in  her  life  before.  ’Tis  thus  mortals  live  up 
to  what  is  expected  of  them.  The  express  company 
offers  no  bargains  and  it  cost  $2  to  send  the  parcel,  it 
was  so  large.  Among  the  things  was  an  envelope 
sealed  and  addressed  to  the  parson’s  wife.  It  contained 
cinnamon  brown  silk  gimp.  It  was  a  donation  from  a 
shopping  woman  in  New  York  who  believes  ministers’ 
wives  should  have  trimming  on  their  gowns.” 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clever  Watch  the  Trend 
of  the  Times. 

DON’T  believe  it,”  said  Mrs.  Clever,  energeti¬ 
cally. 

Now,  when  Mrs.  Clever  says  “  I  don’t  believe  it,”  a 
something  peculiar  to  himself  is  frequently  brought  to 
the  surface  of  Mr.  Clever’s  being.  The  resultant  of 
this  strange  topsy-turveying  is  that  whatever  Mrs. 
Clever  disbelieves  he  at  once  sees  to  be  sensible  and 
right,  and  therefore  to  be  stoutly  defended.  So  he 
said,  promptly  : 

“  I  think  you  are  laboring  under  a  misapprehension, 
my  dear.  What  is  it  you  cannot  believe  ?  I  am  sure 
I  can  set  you  right.” 

Mrs.  Clever  was  so  upborne  by  the  strength  of  her 
subject  that  she  failed  to  notice  this  evidence  of  in¬ 
herent  opposition  on  the  part  of  her  spouse. 

“  It  is  this  story  that  professes  to  be  about  Socrates. 
They  are  beginning  to  say  that  he  made  it  a  point  that 
his  wife  eat  onions  whenever  leaving  the  home  para¬ 
dise,  in  order  that  she  should  not  be  kissed  by  dese¬ 
crating  lips. 

“  I  see  nothing  in  the  story  itself  to  indicate  that  it 
is  other  than  true,  my  dear  Mathilde,”  said  Mr.  Clever. 

“  But  it  is  nonsense  !  Notice  the  modern  flavor  of 
the  whole  thing.  This  idea  of  compelling  a  woman  to 
eat  onions  in  order  to  protect  her  from  insult,  smacks 
too  much  of  Yankee  progress  to  have  come  down  from 
the  time  of  Socrates.” 

“  But,  dear,  you  forget,  I  am  sure,  that  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  new  under  the  sun.  and  that  the  lost  arts  of  the 
ancients  are  almost  legion.  May  not  this  idea  rank 
with  the  arts  ?  ” 

“  It  is  surely  artful  enough  to  belong  there.  Iam 
amazed  at  its  possibilities.  Apply  it,  for  instance,  to 
those  cases  in  which  there  is  a  movement  to  pass  new 
laws.  Our  modern  legislators  are  thinking  it  necessary 
to  pass  a  law  making  it  a  misdemeanor  to  alienate  the 
affections  of  the  husband  or  wife  from  the  lawful 
partner.  But  think  how  much  simpler,  how  far  more 
effective,  to  administer  continuous  doses  of  onions  to 
the  offending  party  until  a  revulsion  set  in  !  Cheapness 
would  be  a  taking  feature  of  the  plan,  too.” 

“  Are  you  really  in  earnest,  Mathilde  ?  ” 

“  Am  I  ever  anything  else  ?  I  want  you  to  notice  that 
there  is  really  no  limit  to  the  practical  effective¬ 
ness  of  the  scheme.  Does  the  fond  and  careful  mother 
fear  that  an  undesirable  young  man  is  becoming  too 
deeply  interested  in  her  favorite  Angelica  ?  A  few 
days’  diet  of  onions  for  the  party  of  the  second  part — 
the  one  over  whom  she  has  jurisdiction — will  correct 
the  penchant  of  the  party  of  the  first  part.  Is  the  hus¬ 
band  inclined  to  be  attentive  to  the  pretty  nurse  girl  ? 
Onions  in  the  servant’s  bill-of-fare.  Does  one’s  best 
friend  have  a  gushing  habit — not  q-u-i-te  good  form, 
you  know — of  kissing  one  upon  the  street  ?  The  remedy 
suggested  is  still  merely  a  judicious  use  of  onions  in 
the  privacy  of  one’s  own  dining  room.” 


“It  couldn’t  be  done,  Mathilde.  You  would  pull  the 
whole  fabric  of  society  about  our  ears  in  your  efforts 
to  prove  a  plausible  theory.” 

“Do  you  deny  that  the  onion  is  a  most  potent  weapon 
of  offense,  Mr.  Clever?” 

“  N-o-o;  that  is,  the  offense  can  hardly  be  denied.” 

“  Then  what  is  to  hinder  the  plans  suggested  from 
lieing  carried  out  in  practical  form  ?” 

“  Why — why — I  don't  know.  But  they  are  absurd.” 
“  Absurd  ?  Would  they  not  have  the  desired  effect  ? 
And  did  you  never  know  anything  absurd  to  occupy  the 
sage  powers  that  be  ?  ” 

“  Ye-  -  I  don’t  know.  Really,  you  would  drive 
Socrates  himself  wild  with  so  many  questions, 
Mathilde  ?  ” 

“  So?  That  brings  us  back  to  Socrates.  I  remember 
his  wife  had  a  fair  reputation  as  to  ability  to  drive  him 
wild,  though  perhaps  not  with  questions.  And  do  you 
really  believe,  Mr.  Clever,  that  even  Socrates  was  able 
to  compel  Xantippe  to  eat  onions,  if  she  happened  to 
prefer  sauerkraut  ?  ” 

“Do  you  really  believe,  Mrs.  Clever,  that  the  various 
classes  embraced  in  your  scheme  could  be  compelled  to 
take  the  onion  remedy  as  proposed  by  you  ?  ” 

“  There  was  but  one  Xantippe,  my  dear;  until  of 
late,  our  modern  women  have  been  taught  to  obey, 
you  remember.  But  if  this  law  were  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  women  for  enforcement,  we  should  be 
too  shrewd  to  attempt  compulsion,  we  would  rather 
gain  our  point  by  finesse.  O,  I  am  not  saying  that  such 
wise  reforms  could  be  carried  out  by  the  men  !  ” 

MYRA  V.  NORY8. 

Exposition  Notes  of  Woman’s  Work. 

HARPER’S  BAZAR  is  authority  for  the  following: 

Mrs.  Potter  Palmer  has  asked  permission  of  the 
German  Government  to  have  the  great  doors  of  the 
Strasburg  Cathedral,  that  were  designed  and  wrought 
by  Sabina  Steinbock,  reproduced  for  the  Woman’s 
Building  of  the  Exposition. 

It  is  announced  that  at  the  Columbian  Exposition 
there  will  be  displayed  specimens  of  spinning  and 
knitting  done  by  Queen  Victoria  when  she  was  a  girl, 
as  well  as  some  of  her  embroidery,  fine  drawing,  and 
water-color  painting.  Princess  Christian  will  also 
contribute  embroidery.  Princess  Louise  specimens  of 
clay  modeling,  and  Princess  Beatrice  several  paintings. 

One  of  the  latest  schemes  of  Chicago  women,  who 
are  not  less  wide-awake  than  the  men  to  the  possibili¬ 
ties  of  their  big  fair,  is  to  build  and  run  a  mammoth 
woman’s  hotel  on  a  profit-sharing  plan.  The  use  of 
the  land  has  been  contributed;  the  material,  the  pro¬ 
jectors  hope,  may  come  out  of  the  wigwam  which  is 
being  constructed  for  the  National  Democratic  Con¬ 
vention;  and  the  expense  of  construction  is  to  be 
borne  by  subscriptions,  to  start  at  $5  a  share,  from 
women  all  over  the  country.  Mrs.  Matilda  B.  Carse 
and  Mrs.  Potter  Palmer  are  working  out  the  problem, 
and  hope  that  during  the  Exposition  5,000  working- 
women  may  be  entertained  daily  at  the  hotel  at  a  cost 
of  SO  cents  a  day  for  each  one.  If  there  are  any  profits, 
the  stockholders  will  divide  them. 

Russian  and  Other  Salads. 

TOASTED  crackers  should  be  served  with  the  salad 
course,  says  the  World,  and  follows  the  state¬ 
ment  with  some  salad  recipes.  With  the  present  popu¬ 
larity  of  anything  Russian,  it  goes  without  saying  that 
Russian  salad  is  the  correct  accompaniment  to  a  fash¬ 
ionable  meal. 

Russian  Salad. — Cut  up  separately  in  small  die- 
shaped  pieces  one  ounce  of  cooked  roast  beef,  one  ounce 
of  cooked  ham,  one  ounce  of  cooked  beef  tonghe,  same 
quantity  of  cooked  chicken  and  leg  of  cooked  mutton 
and  two  truffles.  Put  them  in  a  salad  bowl,  separating 
each  kind  bv  six  boned  anchovies.  Then  pour  a  table¬ 
spoonful  of  tartare  sauce  in  the  center  ;  cover  the  sauce 
with  two  chopped  leaves  of  lettuce.  Do  not  mix  until 
just  before  serving. 

Lobster  Salad. — Break  out  the  meat  from  a  lob¬ 
ster  ;  chop  it  with  a  hard-boiled  egg  and  a  head  of  let¬ 
tuce,  being  careful  to  save  the  juice  ;  add  melted  butter 
the  size  of  an  egg,  a  teaspoonful  of  mustard,  one-half 
a  teaspoonful  of  sugar,  a  little  vinegar,  pepper  and 
salt.  Arrange  on  the  platter,  garnishing  with  the 
claws,  and  slice  the  white  of  an  egg  very  thin  and  ar¬ 
range  over  the  salad.  Have  a  dressing  made  of  two 
well  beaten  eggs,  eight  teaspoonfuls  of  vinegar,  one- 
third  of  a  teaspoonful  of  mustard,  butter  the  size  of 
an  egg.  Cook  over  hot  water  until  the  consistency  of 
custard.  Salt  and  pepper  to  taste. 

Italian  Salad. — This  is  made  by  picking  the  white 
portion  of  a  cold  fowl  from  the  bones  in  small  flakes, 
piling  it  in  the  center  of  a  dish.  Pour  over  the  salad 
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a  mayonnaise  dressing  enriched  with 
cream.  Lay  the  whites  of  eggs  cut  in 
rings  in  a  chain  on  top  of  the  salad. 

A  Peep  into  Some  Dinner 
Pails. 

UR  Chief  Cook  has  most  cruelly  de¬ 
barred  us  who  are  mothers  from 
competing  for  a  prize  regarding  our 
children’s  moral  training  ;  but  she  says 
nothing  about  the  training  of  their  stom¬ 
achs  through  the  dinner  pail,  so  I  mean  to 
take  advantage  of  the  omission  and  give 
a  dinner  pail  lecture. 

Most  country  children  take  their  din¬ 
ners  to  school,  and  often  parents  seem  to 
vie  with  each  other  as  to  whose  child 
should  have  the  nicest-looking  dinner 
so  I  am  going  to  show  you  some  dinner 
pails  and  their  contents. 

Here  is  one  brought  by  a  little  German 
crirl.  She  says  she  never  has  pie  or  cake, 
as  it  is  unhealthy  ;  instead,  she  has  sev¬ 
eral  slices  of  bread  and  butter  and  a 
couple  of  slices  of  salt  pork,  sometimes 
boiled,  sometimes  fried  !  She  has  a  shiny 
red  complexion,  with  a  good  many 
blotches  and  pimples  on  her  face. 

We  turn  to  another  little  girl :  no  won¬ 
der  she  is  pale  ;  she  has  a  large  square  of 
corned  beef,  a  great  green  cucumber  if  it 
is  summer  time,  several  slices  of  rich  pie 
and  cake,  a  cup  of  sauce,  cheese,  and  sour, 
heavy  bread.  She  goes  around  the  school 
room  coaxing  other  little  girls  to  change 
bread  with  her  as  her  mamma  doesn’t 
bake  good  bread. 

Here  are  two  more  little  girls — such 
thin,  nervous  children  that  it  gives  one 
the  horrors  to  see  them.  They  have  three 
or  four  pieces  of  dried  apricots,  apples  or 
prunes  just  as  they  left  the  store.  Mamma 
had  no  time  to  cook  them  perhaps,  but 
nevertheless  they  are  very  poor  food  for 
a  child's  stomach.  These  children  too 
have  sour  bread  and  some  cake  or  pie 
and  sometimes  meat,  cheese  or  pickles ; 
and  it  is  always  the  same  story. 

Now  over  here  in  another  corner  sit 
three  more  children.  One  little  girl  comes 
up  to  them  and  says  : 

“  Oh,  what  have  you  for  dinner  ?” 

“  Corn  fritters,”  says  one. 

“  I  wish  I  had  some  ;  how  does  your 
mamma  make  them  ?” 

“Oh,”  says  the  oldest,  “she  takes  a 
can  of  corn,  an  egg,  some  flour,  a  little 
baking  powder,  salt,  pepper  and  milk, 
and  stirs  all  together.  Then  she  fries  it 
in  little  cakes  in  the  spider.” 

“Give  me  a  piece  of  your  bread  won’t 
you  ?  My  mamma  doesn’t  make  as  good 
bread  as  yours  does. 

The  dinner  that  day  for  the  three  chil¬ 
dren  was  six  slices  of  nice,  sweet  bread, 
tbinly  spread  with  good  butter,  a  large 
corn  fritter  apiece,  a  generous  slice  of 
very  plain  fruit  cake,  two  sweet  cucum¬ 
ber  pickles,  and  two  fresh  crackers 
apiece.  Another  day  they  had  a  cupful 
of  jelly,  as  all  the  children  thought ;  it 
was  merely  a  left-over  dish  of  blackberry 
sauce  put  in  a  little  stew-pan  with  some 
gelatine  and  sugar,  boiled  up,  then  put 
away  in  a  cup  to  harden — not  a  bit  rich, 
but  so  tempting — the  same  amount  of 
bread  and  cake  and  crackers  this  time, 
with  a  thin  slice  of  cold  beef  and  pickles, 
was  their  dinner. 

At  another  time  it  was  a  cupful  of  cold 
baked  beans,  an  apple  for  each,  tomato 
pickles  or  chow  chow,  and,  in  place  of 
crackers,  a  nice  griddle  cake  or  two 
apiece,  with  jelly.  Another  day  a  boiled 
egg  for  each,  baked  apples,  plain  cookies, 
and  plenty  of  bread  are  what  their  dinner 
pail  contained.  At  another  time  it  is  a 
nice  baked  custard,  or  a  little  bread  or 
rice  pudding  baked,  with  a  slice  of  cold 


When  Baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castorla, 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castorla, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castorla, 
When  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Castorla 


beef  or  ham,  apples  or  pickles,  bread,  but 
no  sauce.  And  even  the  teacher  tells 
these  little  ones  she  feels  tempted  to 
rifle  their  dinner  basket.  Thej7  enjoy  a 
cold  baked  potato  with  a  little  salt  and 
a  cupful  of  canned  tomatoes  ;  or,  if  it  is 
summer  time,  thay  delight  in  taking  ripe 
tomatoes  from  the  garden,  or  an  ear  of 
boiled  com,  a  cupful  of  peas,  or  string 
beans,  or  a  new  boiled  potato.  Once  in 
a  while  a  piece  of  pie  is  allowed  them 
when  they  have  no  cake. 

Many  children  carry  a  bottle  of  cold 
coffee — a  very  bad  habit.  Old  people 
should  never  drink  while  eating  if  they 
wish  to  avoid  stomach  troubles  ;  so  many 
physicians  tell  us.  But  they  also  tell  us 
that  growing  children  should  have  plenty 
of  good  water  or  milk.  The  little  ones 
of  whom  I  have  been  telling  you  never 
carry  coffee,  but  have  plenty  of  good 
pure  water  to  drink  ;  those  first  men¬ 
tioned  carry  tea,  coffee  and  milk  as  they 
choose.  Now  teachers  all,  while  you 
are  telling  Thk  Rural  readers  how 
mothers  may  assist  you  in  the  training 
of  the  little  ones,  just  say  if  f  am  not 
right  on  this  dinner  question.  We  mothers 
should  all  make  friends  with  the  teachers, 
for  a  bond  of  sympathy  unites  us. 

MRS.  JOHN  MONSKY. 

[Our  friend  does  not  state  her  point 
very  clearly  ;  but  we  gather  that  a  good 
variety  without  pie,  rich  cake,  tea  or 
coffee,  is  her  idea  of  noon  lunch  for 
school  children,  Pickles  do  not  seem  to 
be  down  in  her  black  book. — Eds.] 

Orange  Sweetmeats. 

THE  Housewife  tells  of  a  pretty  sweet¬ 
meat,  to  be  prepared  from  oranges, 
as  follows : 

“Peel  some  nice  oranges,  removing  as 
much  of  the  white  pith  as  you  can,  and 
divide  them  into  their  natural  quarters. 
Wipe  quite  dry  in  a  clean  cloth,  then 
with  a  needle  and  thread  make  a  longish 
loop  through  the  white  part  in  the  middle 
of  each  quarter.  Slip  these  loops  five  or 
six  at  a  time  on  to  skewers,  so  that  the 
orange  quarters  hang  free  without  touch¬ 
ing  one  another.  Now  boil  some  sugar 
and  water  (one  pound  of  sugar  to  a  good 
tumbler  of  water)  to  a  syrup,  skimming 
it  carefully.  When  a  drop  of  this,  lifted 
out  on  the  point  of  a  knife  and  dropped 
into  cold  water,  will  snap  off  short 
between  one’s  fingers,  lift  in  both  hands 
one  of  the  skewers  and  dip  the  orange  in 
and  out  of  the  syrup,  then  put  aside  the 
skewer,  supporting  both  ends  so  that  the 
fruit  hangs  clear,  and  let  it  set.  Repeat 
this  process  very  quickly  till  the  fruit 
is  all  done.  Oil  a  plain  mold  and  arrange 
the  orange  all  round  it  in  rows,  each 
quarter  overlapping  the  next  one,  each 
alternate  row  going  the  opposite  way  to 
the  previous  one,  fixing  the  fruit  with  a 
little  more  syrup.  Set  the  mold  on  ice 
till  hard  ;  then  slip  a  knife  round  the 
mold  to  loosen  the  orange,  turn  it  on  a 
dish  and  fill  up  the  center  with  whipped 
cream.” 

Free  to  All. 

A  SHREWD  writer  in  Good  House¬ 
keeping  thus  discusses  the  question 
of  manners  : 

An  anxious  mother  said  to  me  once : 
“  I  met  little  Jack  Horner  the  other  day, 
in  the  street,  and  stopped  to  ask  him 
some  question.  Instantly  his  cap  flew 
off  as  though  it  were  worked  with 
springs.  I  told  my  boys,  afterward,  I 
did  wish  they  had  such  manners  as  that.” 

My  mental  retort  was,  “  Well,  why 
haven’t  they  ?”  Manners  cost  nothing. 
Every  parent — though  the  veriest  pauper 
— can  give  them  to  every  child.  The  only 
price  to  be  paid  is  vigilance — not  eternal 
— on  the  part  of  the  parent. 

Ah  !  if  our  American  people — who  have 
each  to  make  his  own  way  in  the  world, 
entirely  for  himself — would  only  consider 
how  vastly  important  a  child’s  ingrained 
good  manners  are  to  his  whole  future 
life  !  I  would  not  choose  between  them 
and  the  three  R’s,  of  course,  but,  unhesi¬ 
tatingly,  I  would  prefer  them,  for  the 
help  they  will  afterward  prove,  to  a  col¬ 


legiate  education.  This  I  say  deliber¬ 
ately,  remembering  how  a  perfect  know¬ 
ledge  and  practice  in  etiquette  win 
friends,  not  only  in  society  but  in  busi¬ 
ness. 

Literary  Notes. — Bret  Harte’s  young 
daughter,  Miss  Jessamy  Harte,  will  make 
her  literary  d6but  in  the  July  Ladies’ 
Home  Journal,  with  a  most  entertaining 
description  of  “Camp  Life  in  the  Adiron- 
dacks,”  in  which  it  is  claimed  every  evi¬ 
dence  shows  itse[f  of  inherited  literary 
tendencies  not  unlike  those  evidenced  in 
Bret  Harte’s  earlier  work.  Miss.  Harte  is 
a  girl  still  in  her  teens,  and  has  artistic 
as  well  as  literary  proclivities,  as  one  of 
the  illustrations  accompanying  her  first 
article  shows. 

Mr.  Howei.i,  intends  spending  his 
summer  in  a  quiet  nook  in  New  England, 
devoting  a  large  portion  of  his  time  to 
the  writing  of  his  novel  of  American  girl- 
life,  to  he  published  in  the  Autumn  in 
The  Ladies’  Home  Journal. 

Mending  Granite  Ware. — It  is  fre¬ 
quently  stated  that  granite  ironware 
cannot  be  mended  after  it  leaks,  and 
so  must  be  thrown  away.  But  in  fact 
it  is  quite  possible  to  mend  it  in  the 
same  way  as  tin,  by  soldering.  So  says 
an  exchange,  and  the  assertion  is  cleverly 
made  in  the  only  form  that  will  make  it 
appear  helpful.  It  is  “  possible  ”  to  mend 
this  ware,  but  neither  the  home  tinner 
nor  the  hardware  man’s  skilled  worker 
will  mend  it  so  as  to  be  satisfactory.  It 
will  last  for  a  short  time,  and  may  be 
mended  often,  but  the  ware  will  not  hold 
solder  well,  and  the  large  lump  that  is 
necessary  is  by  no  means  a  desirable  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  vessel  so  mended. 

Keep  it  in  tiie  House— that  tt  may  be  promptly 
administered  In  all  sudden  attacks  of  Chtlera  Mor¬ 
bus,  Cramps,  Diarrhoea,  Colic,  or  any  Affection  of  the 
Bowels,  for  which  Dr.  Jayne's  Carminative  Balsam  Is 
an  effectual  remedy.  At  this  season  of  the  year  every 
family  will  And  In  It  a  useful  and  reliable  curative.— 
Aclo. 


tiding. 

IN  writing  to  advertisers  pleaBe  always  mention 
The  Rural. 


NERVOUS 

DEBILITY 

cured  by  the 
use  of 

AYERS 

Sarsaparilla 

Tones  the  system, 
makes  the  weak 
strong. 

Cures  Others 

will  cure  you. 

YOU  NEED  NOT  FEAR 

that  people  will  know  yotir  hair  Is  dyed  If 
you  use  that  perfect  imitation  of  nature. 

Tuffs  Hair  Dye 

It  imparts  a  glossy  color  and  fresh  life  to  the 
liair.  Price,  !#1.  Oftice,  3!>  Park  Place,  N.  Y. 

HANG  YOUR  DOORS 

on  the  Barn,  or  on  any  other  Building,  with  Stan¬ 
ley’s  Corrugated  Steel  Hinges,  as  they  are 
much  stronger  and  handsomer  than  the  old 
style  and  cost  no  more. 


They  can  be  had  Japanned  or  Galvanized  at 
slight  additional  cost,  thus  preventing  rust.  If 
no  hardware  dealer  In  your  vicinity  keeps  them, 
write  us. 

THE  STANLEY  WORKS,  New  Britain.  Conn. 


-WALL  PAPER.*: 

AT  WHOLESALE  PRICES 

TTandsomeNew  Designs,  3c  a  roll. 

BeautifulGi't  Papers,  Gc  a  roll. 

Elegant  Embossed  Gilt  Papers,  8e  a  roll. 

4  to 9 inch  Borders,  Without  Gilt,  lc  a  yard. 

4  to  18  Inch  Borders,  With  Gilt,  JSc  and  3c  a  yard. 
Send  8e  to  pay  postage  on  over  1 OO  samples. 
Address  F.  H.  CADY,305  High  St.,  Providence,  B.L 


A  PAIR  OF 

LADIES’  SHOES 

(Oxfords.) 


We  sell  a  Ladles’  Ox¬ 
ford  Shoe  for  $1.00  that 
would  cost  you  $2.50  at 
any  store.  We  make 
our  own  shoes,  thus  giv¬ 
ing  you  the  middle-man’s 
profit.  If  you  want  to  buy 
your  shoes  for  about  one 


half  the  price  you  are 
now  paying,  send  for  our 
FREE  Catalogue.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed  or 
money  refunded.  POS¬ 
TAL  SHOE  CO.,  31  Con¬ 
gress  Street,  Boston, 
Mass. 


SENT  BY  MAIL  FOR 

ONE  DOLLAR 

Postage  Paid. 


DO  YOU  LIKE  ICE  CREAM  ? 

OF  COURSE  YOU  DO. 

Well,  then,  if  you  have  no  Ice-Cream 
Freezer,  or  a  poor  one,  read  this. 

Ice  cream  well  made  is  a  wholesome 
refreshment.  Almost  every  farmer  now¬ 
adays  has  his  own  ice,  and  can  spare 
a  little  milk  and  cream  now  and  then 
In  fact  the  farmer 
who  does  not  pro¬ 
vide  ice  cream  for 
his  family  at  least 
once  a  week,  does 
not  live  up  to  his 
privileges.  We  have 
arranged  to  offer 
this  wonderfully 
effective,  yet  very 
low-priced  freezer. 

The  stirring  motion 
is  applied  by  means 
of  the  Keystone 
Whip  Beater,  which 
may  also  be  used  in 
whipping  c  r  e  a  m., 
beating  eggs,  fruit, 
giving  many  recipes  for  ice  creams,  water 
ices,  and  many  new  dishes  for  the  table 
by  aid  of  the  freezer  and  the  beater  which 
accompanies  it.  Price,  $1.50.  Given  to 
any  present  subscriber  sending  two  new 
subscriptions  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  from  date 
to  January,  1893,  and  $2. 


LONG  MA  Y  IT  WAVE! 

Every  man  and  boy,  and  woman,  too, 
who  is  a  true  American,  loves  that  good 
old  flag  as  the  emblem  of  what  is  best  in 
government.  The  principles  for  which 
it  stands  can  not  be  too  early  instilled 
into  the  minds  and  hearts  of  newcomers 
on  the  field  of  action,  be  they  youths  of 
our  own  blood,  or  men  of  other  lands 
come  newly  to  these  shores.  That  flag 
should  ever  wave  in  sight  of  Americans. 

Every  School  House, 

Every  Town  Hall, 

Every  Grange  Hall 

should  have  its  flag-staff,  and  every  flag 
staff  should,  of  course,  bear  its  flag. 

BUT  a  flag  of  cheap  and  poor  stuff 
is  a  disgrace  to  the  flag  itself,  and  the 
regular  bunting  is  very  expensi  What 
is  known  as  “  cotton  bunting  ”  makes  a 
flag  that  is  creditable  to  any  man  who 
owns  it,  and  which  cannot  be  distin¬ 
guished  from  the  expensive  bunting 
flags  except  on  close  examination.  The 
colors  are  guaranteed  absolutely  fast. 
We  will  furnish  these  flags,  not  mounted, 
to  our  subscribers  as  follows : 

SIX  feet  long,  for  one  new  subscrip- 
tionfromdate  to  January,  1893,  and$1.50; 
the  flag  alone  for  $1.25,  prepaid. 

NINE  feet  long,  for  two  new  subscrip¬ 
tions  to  January,  1893,  and  $3.50.  Or 
for  sale  at  $2.75,  prepaid. 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO., 
Times  Building,  New  York. 
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The  Rnral  Pnblishing  Company 

Times  Building,  New  York 

PUBLISHERS  OF 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

A  weekly  newspaper.  Established  1860.  De¬ 
voted  to  profitable  agriculture  and  progres¬ 
sive  country  life.  $2.00  a  year;  $3.00  to 
foreign  countries  In  the  Postal  Union 
Terms  to  clubs  on  application. 

American  Gardening 

A  monthly  magazine  of  horticulture,  fruits, 
flowers,  vegetables  and  ornamental  gar¬ 
dening ;  averages  100  pages  monthly. 
Illustrated.  Price,  $1.00  a  year:  $1.25  In 
New  York  City ;  $1.50  to  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  In  the  Postal  Union. 

Out-Door  Books 

In  all  branches  of  agriculture  and  horticul¬ 
ture.  Catalogues  on  application.  Inquiries 
for  any  books  wanted  will  be  promptly 
answered. 


PRODUCERS  OF 


FINE  FEINTING 

ENGRAVING 

ELECTROTYPING 


E.  H.  LIBBY,  General  Manager. 


Sending  Money.— We  guarantee  that  all  money 
sent  by  postal  or  express  money  order,  registered  let¬ 
ter,  or  bank  draft  on  New  York,  shall  be  at  our  risk. 
Money  sent  in  local  checks,  postal  notes  or  currency, 

Is  at  the  sender’s  risk.  Canadian  remittances  should 
all  be  In  money  orders.  Make  all  orders  and  drafts 
payable  to  The  Rural  Publishing  Company. 

The  Date  Label  on  the  Paper.— The  number 
on  the  address  label  indicates  the  date  to  which  the 
subscription  Is  paid.  Thus,  the  number  2,213  corre¬ 
sponds  with  the  number  under  the  title  on  the  first 
page  of  this  issue  and  means  that  the  subscription  ex¬ 
pires  this  week.  By  examining  these  numbers  from 
time  to  time  the  date  for  renewal  is  easily  deter¬ 
mined. 

Acknowledgments  of  money  received  for  sub¬ 
scriptions  are  made  by  the  change  In  the  address  labels 
as  above  Indicated.  A  full  week  must  always  be 
allowed  for  changes  in  the  labels,  and  often  two  or 
three  weeks  In  the  busy  season. 

Discontinuances.— Subscribers  wishing  the  paper 
stopped  at  the  expiration  of  the  time  paid  for,  should 
notify  us  to  that  effect,  otherwise  we  shall  consider 
it  their  wish  to  have  It  continued. 

For  Changes  of  Address  subscribers  must  send 
us  both  the  old  and  new  addresses. 

*  * 

Caponizing  Fowls. 

The  recent  article  in  The  R.  N.-Y., 
anent  caponizing,  has  awakened  an  un 
usual  interest  among  our  readers ;  so 
great  that  we  have  made  arrangements 
whereby  we  can  furnish  Mr.  Dow’s  book, 
“Capons  and  Caponizing,”  to  any  of  our 
readers  at  50  cents  per  copy,  cloth-bound; 
or  25  cents  for  the  paper-bound  edition  ; 
sent  postpaid. 

The  Dow’s  caponizing  instruments  we 
can  also  supply ;  price  for  the  full  set, 
sent  prepaid  anywhere  in  United  States, 
$2.50.  To  any  present  subscriber  who 
will  send  us  three  new  subscriptions  to 
The  R.  Y.-Y.,  to  date  from  receipt  to 
January  1893,  and  $3.75,  we  will  send 
the  full  set  without  further  charge. 

*  # 

CROP  AND  MARKET  NOTES. 

Butter  is  creeping  up  a  little  in  price  and  the  mar¬ 
ket  is  in  a  much  better  condition. 

Old  apples  are  no  longer  in  demand — the  new  ones 
are  nearly  due  and  other  fruits  are  so  abundant. 

The  corn  crop  of  Illinois  will  be  about  20  per  cent 
less  than  last  season,  as  the  wet  weather  at  planting 
time  very  largely  reduced  the  acreage. 

The  bottom  has  fallen  out  of  the  new  potato  mar¬ 
ket-prices  having  dropped  almost  50  per  cent  within 
a  week.  The  best  are  selling  at  less  than  $3  per  barrel. 

We  are  now  having  our  finest  strawberries— those 
which  come  from  near-by  points  In  New  Jersey  and 
from  the  Hudson  River  regions.  They  are  selling  at 
unprofitable  prices. 

The  festive  watermelon  has  made  its  appearance 
In  our  markets.  California  apricots  and  cherries  are 
here  and  we  have  now  our  own  fruits  to  swell  the  list. 
It  is  no  wonder  that  they  sell  cheap. 

A  shipment  of  apricots  from  Arizona  reached  New 
York  during  the  heated  term  last  week,  but  they  had 
succumbed  to  the  weather  and  the  perils  of  trans¬ 
portation— they  were  all  a  mass  of  rotten,  worthless 
fruit. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  value  of  bananas  imported 
into  the  United  States  during  the  year  1891  reached 
the  sum  of  $7,200,000,  and  the  trade  Is  constantly 
growing.  In  this  city  they  are  becoming  a  factor  In 
the  daily  bill  of  fare  of  all  classes. 

Crop  prospects  In  South  Dakota  are  generally  good- 
Frequent  rains  In  the  early  season  delayed  planting 
somewhat,  but  the  favorable  weather  of  late  has 
made  amends  and  crops  of  all  kinds  are  pushing 
Bteadlly  ahead.  A  dispatch  from  Yankton  says  wheat 
will  be  ready  to  cut  by  July  20. 


In  spite  of  previous  favorable  news,  official  reports 
from  St.  Petersburg,  dated  June  15.  say  that  the  Rus¬ 
sian  harvest  prospects  Indicate  that  the  general  out¬ 
look  is  much  worse  than  it  was  in  the  early  summer 
of  1891.  Locusts  have  destroyed  the  crops  in  the 
Caucasus,  where  the  stores  of  grain  saved  the  people 
from  starvation  last  autumn.  It  is  Impossible  to 
hope  much  from  Southern  Russia,  where  the  crops 
have  been  ravaged  by  worms  and  by  the  field  mar¬ 
mot.  The  position  is  made  worse  by  the  fact  that  at 
the  beginning  of  the  late  famine  a  stock  of  grain  was 
in  store,  while  now  there  is  none. 

According  to  the  latest  report  of  the  Weather 
Bureau,  in  New  England  crops  are  booming;  slight 
damage  from  frost  in  centraj  districts  on  the  It  ; 
grass  very  good,  except  light  In  central  and  southern 
New  Hampshire  and  Vermont. 

New  York.— Grass  and  wheat  excellent  ;  spring 
crops  improving;  oats  good,  but  acreage  short ;  to¬ 
bacco  setting  well  along;  corn  and  potato  planting 
pushed;  peaches,  short  crop;  apple  blight  In  scat¬ 
tered  sections. 

New  Jersey.— Winter  and  spring  grains  fine;  corn 
and  truck  much  improved  ;  cultivation  retarded  ; 
pear  midge  and  rosebugs  doing  much  damage  to 
fruit. 

Pennsylvania.— All  crops  In  fair  condition,  except 
corn  and  cherries. 

Maryland. — Corn  and  grass  much  improved;  wheat 
harvest  commenced  on  Eastern  Shore. 

Virginia.— Wheat,  oats  and  barley  nearly  ready  for 
harvest;  peanut  crop  Is  a  bad  stand. 

Missouri.— Showers  needed;  corn  planting  finished 
by  16th;  wheat  and  oats  Improving  rapidly ;  haying 
commenced;  all  fruits  declining. 

Illinois.— Corn  planting  nearing  completion;  some 
up  and  doing  well;  wheat  generally  good;  some  har¬ 
vesting  in  southern  portions. 

Indiana.— Corn  all  planted  in  southern  and  central 
portions,  and  early  planted  growing  rapidly;  wheat 
in  full  head  and  is  maturing  fast;  oats,  grass,  clover 
and  pasturage  fine. 

Ohio. — Wheat  a  rank  growth  and  lodging;  oats 
clover  and  Timothy  in  fair  condition;  corn  good 
growth,  but  weedy;  potatoes  rotting  In  places;  bar¬ 
ley  harvest  progressing;  tobacco  being  set  and  grow¬ 
ing  well;  fruit  falling  off. 

Michigan. — Considerable  corn  land  not  yet  plowed; 
ground  too  wet;  wheat  headed  and  looking  fine; 
meadows  and  pastures  very  heavy. 

Wisconsin. — Marked  improvement  In  all  crops; 
corn  and  potato  planting  will  be  finished  this  week. 

Minnesota.— All  small  grains  are  growing  finely; 
corn  continues  backward,  but  doing  well  in  south¬ 
eastern  counties,  where  the  cultivators  will  soon  be 
at  work. 

Iowa.— Corn  planting  generally  completed  and  cul¬ 
tivating  begun,  with  fair  stand. 

North  Dakota.— Rapid  progress  in  growth  of  ail 
grains. 

Nebraska— Warm,  dry  and  favorable  for  corn; 
ground  baked,  and  showers  would  be  beneficial. 

Kansas.— Conditions  favorable  to  all  crops;  corn 
growing  rapidly;  wheat  headed  out;  oats  heading; 
fruits  much  improved;  wheat  harvest  begun. 

Washington— Grain  doing  fairly  well;  good  crop  of 
berries,  but  other  fruits  poor  yield. 

Oregon.— Crops  not  so  good  as  last  year;  rain  needed 
on  wheat  east  of  Cascades:  berry  and  hay  crops  un¬ 
usually  heavy;  hop  lice  developing  rapidly. 

California.— Cool  weather  retarded  rapid  ripening 
of  grain  and  fruits,  but  has  benefited  late  crops;  hay 
harvesting  about  ended;  good  yield;  wheat  harvest 
In  full  blast. 


AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 

It  is  stated  that  15,000,000  acres  of  Virginia  land  are 
lying  idle. 

In  Great  Britain  there  are  18,000  landlords  and 
34,000,000  tenants. 

Last  year’s  vintage  in  Chill  reached  about  40,000,000 
bushels  of  grapes. 

The  Russian  Government  has  decided  to  permit  the 
general  exportation  of  oats,  barley  and  wheat. 

A  milking  machine,  said  to  milk  30  cows  in  an  hour, 
has  arrived  at  the  Chicago  Custom  House  from  Scot¬ 
land. 

Grand  Circuit  Trotting  purses  for  this  season  ag¬ 
gregate  $221,000,  a  larger  amount  than  In  any  pre¬ 
ceding  year. 

There  are  over  400  fertilizer  factories  In  the  United 
States,  and  they  turn  out  annually  more  than  $20,000,- 
000  worth  of  fertilizers. 

Freshly  gathered  statistics  show  that  California's 
gold  output  amounts  to  $15,000,000  yearly,  while  her 
fruit  yield  nets  her  $50,000,000. 

The  nursery  or  floral  Interests  in  the  United  States 
now  reach  a  value  of  nearly  $42,000,000  and  claim  an 
area  of  more  than  170.000  acres. 


Some  extraordinary  cock-and-bull  stories  are  “  go¬ 
ing  the  rounds”  concerning  the  performances  of  Sig¬ 
nal’s  Lilly  Flagg,  that  Alabama  Jersey  phenomenal 
cow.  For  instance,  the  Cincinnati  Times  of  June  16, 
says  she  yielded  0,450  pounds  of  butter  in  one  year^ 
less  four  days! 

The  latest  conservative  estimates  place  the  losses 
due  to  the  great  Western  floods  at  $50,000,000  between 
Kansas  City  and  the  Gulf.  This  excludes  the  heavy 
losses  at  Omaha,  St.  Joseph.  Des  Moines,  Sioux  City 
and  the  intermediate  country  as  well  as  those  along 
the  upper  Missouri. 

The  importation  of  frozen  meat  into  England  is 
slowly  increasing,  about  20  per  cent  of  the  consump¬ 
tion  now  coming  in  that  shape.  About  one-third  of 
the  amount  thus  imported  comes  from  La  Plata, 
South  America,  and  the  remainder  mainly  from  New 
Zealand  and  Australia. 

FarmlDgham  Centre,  Mass.,  has  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  complete  carnation  growing  establishments 
in  the  vicinity  of  Boston.  It  is  owned  by  Mr.  Wm. 
Nicholson.  The  plant  consists  of  four  green-houses, 
two  of  which  are  100x20  each.  He  has  in  addition  one 
house  for  cucumber  growing  100x15  feet,  and  another 
of  the  same  size  for  violets. 

The  Australian  thoroughbred  Maxim,  which  would 
have  been  imported  into  this  country  but  for  fear  of 
excessive  taxation,  recently  won  the  Doncaster  han¬ 
dicap  at  Sydney,  one  mile,  in  1:41$£,  carrying  144 
pounds.  This  is  the  best  performance  on  record  at 
this  distance  and  weight. 

It  is  stated  that  over  200,000  tons  of  raw  beet  sugar, 
for  which  there  are  no  purchasers,  are  stored  in 
German  manufacturing  districts.  The  American 
Sugar  Trust  is  purposely  keeping  away  from  the 
market  to  force  down  the  price,  hoping  to  buy  the 
German  stock  cheaply  in  the  end. 

Leonidas  L.  Polk,  President  of  the  Farmers’  Alli¬ 
ance  at  Washington  D.  C.,  died  on  Saturday,  June  11. 
His  death  causes  general  regret.  He  would  probably 
have  been  nominated  its  Pesldential  candidate  by  the 
People’s  party  at  its  approaching  convention  at 
Omaha.  Vice-President  H.  L.  Loucks  will  take  his 
place  until  the  regular  election  of  officers  of  the  order 
in  November. 

At  its  convention  at  Montgomery,  Ala.,  the  other 
day,  the  Democratic  party  of  the  State  split  and  set 
up  two  State  tickets,  one  headed  by  the  present  Gov¬ 
ernor,  T.  C.  Jones,  and  the  other  by  R.  F.  Kolb,  leader 
of  the  Farmers’  Alliance.  The  platform  of  the 
“regulars”  is,  of  course,  straight  Democratic;  that 
of  the  “  bolters”  thoroughly  Farmers’  Alliance.  The 
fight  began  at  the  last  elections,  two  years  ago,  and 
there’s  little  chance  of  a  compromise. 


A  Family  Affair 

Health  for  the  Baby, 
i  Pleasure  for  the  Parents, 

!  New  Life  for  the  Old  Folks. 

Hires 


THE  GREAT 

TEMPERANCE  DRINK 

'is  a  family  affair— a  requisite 
of  the  home.  A  25  cent 
package  makes  5  gallons  of 
a  delicious,  strengthening, 
effervescent  beverage. 

i  Don’t  be  deceived  if  a  dealer,  for 

Hhe  sake  of  larger  profit,  tells  you 
some  other  kind  is  “  just  aa  good  ” 
— ’tis  false.  No  imitation  is  as  good 
as  the  genuine  Hires’. 


DON’T  HAVE  SOUR  MILK. 


A  PERFECT  COOLER  use  the 


A  PERFECT  CEM. 

Patented  Jan.  26,  1892. 


CHAMPION 
MILK  COOLER 

and  you  Need  Not 

Itis  for  the  use  of 
the  farmer  imme¬ 
diately  after  milk¬ 
ing,  and  removes  all 
the  animal  heat  and 
odors  at  once. 

We  Guarantee  that 
milk  will  keep  from 
24  to  36  hours  longer 
by  its  use. 

Easily  cleaned. 
Never  gets  out  of 
order.  Prices  ac¬ 
cording  to  size  of 
dairy,  #7  to  #10. 
Send  for  our  de¬ 
scriptive  Pamphlet. 
We  want  an  agent 
in  every  town,  and 
will  allow  a  liberal 
commission. 

Address 


Champion  31ilk  Cooler  Co.,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


At  the  request  of  Secretary  Rusk,  the  United  States 
Minister  to  Persia  purchased  13  fat-tailed  sheep  In 
that  country,  and  16  arrived  here  the  other  day,  three 
lambs  having  been  dropped  during  the  voyage.  When 
shorn,  the  sheep  are  rather  small  and  thin;  but  In 
full  fleece  they  appear  as  large  as  Cotswolds, 
owing  to  their  enormous  long,  silken,  but  tightly- 
curled  fleeces  from  which  astrakhan  Is  made.  Their 
tails  weigh  about  16  pounds  each.  They  are  to  be 
taken  for  propagation  to  California,  where  the  cli¬ 
mate  is  expected  to  be  as  suitable  to  them  as  to 
ostriches. 


The  Pecos  Valley,  of  New  Mexico,  is  attracting  the 
attention  of  home  seekers  in  all  parts  of  the  United 
States.  Immigration  is  pouring  in  there  steadily  and 
the  indications  are  that  the  greatest  tide  of  travel 
ever  centered  In  any  country,  of  equal  extent,  will 
flow  Into  that  valley  next  fall.  Over  300  new  farms 
have  been  opened  up  there  within  the  past  six 
months,  and  the  owners  of  them  are  so  well 
pleased  with  their  investments  that  they  are 
writing  to  all  their  friends  to  come  and  join 
them.  This  should  satisfy  any  man  that  Pecos 
Valley  is  all  that  is  claimed  for  it.  Land  values 
will  of  course,  advance  rapidly  when  the  great 
tide  of  immigration  sets  in.  Full  information  may 
be  had  by  addressing  G.  O.  Shields,  Eddy,  New 
Mexico. — Adv. 


STAR  MILK 

AND 

CREAM  COOLER 

Made  of  Brass  and  Copper, 
without  end-plates.  Free  and 
open  corrugations.  No  cor¬ 
ners  to  clean.  Cools  within 
two  degrees  of  water  used. 
Best  Cooler  on  the  market. 

Send  for  circular. 

EVANS  &  HEELINGS, 
H  ADDON  Ft  ELD,  N.  J. 


Rl  PANS.  ^.ABULI 


_  _  j  regulate 

the ’stomach,  liver  and  bowels,  puri¬ 
fy  the  blood,  are  safe  and  effectual ; 
the  best  medicine  known  for  bilious¬ 
ness,  constipation,  dyspepsia,  foul 
breath,  headache, mental  depression, 
painful  digestion,  bad  complexion, 
and  ail  diseases  caused  by  failure  of 
.  the  stomach,  liver  or  Dowels  to  per 

I  form  their  proper  functions.  Persons  given  to  over 

•  eating  are  benefited  by  taking  one  after  each  meal 
I  Price,  82 ;  sample,  15c.  At  Druggists,  or  sent  by  mall 

•  Ri/’ANS  CHEMICAL  CO.,  10  Spruce  St.,  New  Ycrx 


WOOD 

ASHES 


PURE  UNLEACHED. 

Order  direct  from  Canada. 
tw~  Write  for  free  pamphlet.  _d 
F.  R.  LiLOR.  DunnrlUe.  Ont. 


Agents 

Wanted 


ELI  SWEARS! 

And  many  farmers  swear,  too, 
that  if  looking  for  a  Hay  Carrier, 
Hay  Fork,  or  Hay  Sling,  that 
downs  them  all,  here  they  are. 
Catalogue  free.  Address 
OBORN  BROS.,  Box  L  MARION.  O. 


OUR  HAY  CARRIERS 


are  the  best  suited  for  all  kinds  of  buildings, 
any  Fork  or  Slings.  Sell  direct. 

FOWLER  &  FARRINGTON. 

Taughannock  Falls,  N. 


Use 

Y 


SCARLET  or  CRIMSON  GLOVER 

A  BOON  TO  AGRICULTURE. 

We  have  the  variety  that  is  tested  and  acclimated. 
We  offer  pedigree  seed,  crop  of  ’92  Inspected  and 
guaranteed  In  sealed  bags.  For  the  Scarlet  Clover 
Bulletin,  No.  16,  of  the  Delaware  Agricultural  Ex¬ 
periment  Station,  circulars,  prices,  &c.,  address  the 
growers—  The  Delaware  Fruit  Exchange, 
SAM’L  H.  DERBY,  Sec’y,  Woodside,  Delaware. 


BEATTY 


Pianos  $175,  Organs  $49.  Want  Ag’ts.  Cat’lg 
FREE.  Dan’l  FT  Beatty,  Wash’n,  N.  J. 


THE  IDEAL  CHAIR. 


The  attempt  to  drive  a  horse  36  miles  In  three  hours 
at  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  on  a  wager  of  $1,000,  was  stopped 
by  the  Connecticut  Humane  Society. 

The  Jacksonville  Times-Union  says  there  are  over 
50  applications  on  file  for  the  position  of  president  of 
the  Florida  Agricultural  College  at  Lake  City. 

J.  P.  Pomeroy,  the  Atchison  (Kansas)  millionaire,  Is 
reported  to  have  concluded  a  sale  of  800  quarter  sec¬ 
tions  of  land  In  Graham  County,  Kan.,  to  Russian 
Jews  at  $10  per  acre. 

Six  horses  have  records  of  trotting  20  miles  inside 
of  one  hour,  They  are  :  Captain  McGowan,  58:25  : 
Controller,  58:57  ;  John  Stewart,  59:23  ;  Mattie  How¬ 
ard,  59:30!-£;  Trustee,  59:30)6,  and  Lady  Fulton,  59:55. 

The  Importation  of  neat  cattle  and  hides  from 
Morocco  has  been  prohibited  by  order  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Treasury,  because  of  the  prevalence  of 
eplzoota,  or  foot  disease,  among  the  cattle  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Tanglers. 

Whitelaw  Reid,  Republican  candidate  for  Vice- 
President,  owns  Ophlr  Farm  in  Westchester  County, 
N.  Y.,  which  contains  about  725  acres  and  has  on  It  a 
costly  graystone  mansion,  worth  over  $150,000,  while 
the  furniture,  etc.,  cost  as  much  more. 

Phylloxera  has  appeared  in  vineyards  In  the  prov¬ 
inces  of  Almeria,  Barcelona,  Cordova,  Gerona,  Jaen, 
Dugo,  Malaga,  Orense,  Salamanca,  Seville,  Tarra¬ 
gona,  Zamora  and  on  the  Balearic  Islands,  Spain. 
An  area  comprising  675,000  acres  is  affected 


What  is  home  or  life  without  ideal  comfort  ?  A  chair  that  is  entirely  automatic 
and  self-adjusting,  while  taking  any  position  from  upright  to  horizontal,  is  indeed 
an  ideal  chair.  It  folds  up  for 
shipping  or  storage.  No  rattling 


or  loose  joints.  For  Camp,  Veranda, 
Study,  Lawn  or  Sickroom.  Frame 
and  stand  all  steel.  No  warping  in 
wet  weather.  Will  last  a  lifetime. 
Price,  $7.  Special 
price  to  our  sub¬ 
scribers  only  $5. 

With  a  3  years’ 
subscription 

to  The  R.  N.-YC, 

$7.  With  an  order 
from  a  present 
subscriber,  for  3 
new  subscriptions 
to  date  from  re¬ 
ceipt  to  January, 

1893,  only  $6. 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING 


.,  Times  Building,  New  York. 
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Condensed  Correspondence. 

Nebraska,  Kearney  County.— The  crops  in  this 
section  look  grand.  Unlike  those  living  in  a  good 
deal  of  the  country  east  and  south  of  us,  we  are  cer¬ 
tainly  favored  this  year.  We  have  had  just  rain 
enough  for  the  good  of  all  concerned.  I  wouldn’t 
take  $50  per  year  for  what  I  learn  annually  by  read¬ 
ing  the  pagesof  The  R.  N.-Y.  c.  m.  s. 

Indian  Territory,  Foyil,  June  9.— Wheat  har¬ 
vest  is  right  on  hand,  and  if  Providence  will  withhold 
rain  for  two  weeks,  I  believe  we  shall  secure  an  aver¬ 
age  of  between  15  and  18  bushels  per  acre  notwith¬ 
standing  late  sowing,  a  bad  stand,  and  a  very  unfav¬ 
orable  spring.  Potatoes  on  drained  land  are  good. 
Oats  good.  Corn  shows  a  need  of  dry  weather  and 
work.  J.  A.  F. 

Salem,  N.  J.,  June  14.— Everything  is  backward 
here  with  the  exception  of  wheat,  which,  from  pres¬ 
ent  appearances,  will  be  cut  before  hay.  The  latter 
is  not  much  more  than  half  a  crop,  while  wheat 
promises  an  extra  yield.  Corn  and  tomatoes  are 
looking  fair,  but  are  10  days  later  than  last  year. 
Potatoes  are  just  coming  up  with  less  than  an  aver¬ 
age  acreage.  The  Dairymen's  Protective  Association 
has  lent  new  impetus  to  milk  production  here,  and 
with  the  prospect  of  paying  prices  in  the  future,  the 
output  through  the  “  short  ”  months  will  be  materi¬ 
ally  Increased.  During  the  last  bIx  weeks  the  rains 
have  been  very  seasonable  and  a  fine  catch  of  clover 
is  seen  everywhere.  A  jersey  sandburr. 


BEANS  AND  PEA8i 

Marrow,  choice,  1891 . 

Mediums,  choice,  1891 . 

Pea,  choice,  1891 . 

White  Kidney,  choice,  1891 . 

Red  Kidney,  choice,  1891 . 

Yellow  Eye,  choice,  1891 . 

Black  Turtle  Soup,  choice,  1891 . 

Lima  beans,  California  (60)  lbs.) . 

Foreign  medium,  1891 . 

Green  peas,  1891,  bbls.,  per  bush . 

Green  peas,  1891,  bags,  per  bush . 

Green  peas,  Scotch,  1891.  bushel . 

BUTTER. 

STATE  AND  PENN. 

Creamery,  Penn,  extra . 

Half  flrkln  tubs— 

Fresh  extras . 

Firsts  . 

Seconds . 

Welsh  tubs— 

Fresh  extras . 

Firsts  . 

Seconds  . 


,2  15  @-  — 

.1  80  @1  85 
.1  80  @1  85 
.2  25  @2  40 
.2  25  @2  35 
.1  65  @1  75 
,  —  @-  — 
.1  65  @1  75 

. - ©-  — 

.1  37%@1  40 
.1  32%@1  35 
.1  37%@1  40 


20  @— 

.19  @— 
.17  @18 
.16  @17 

.18  @18% 
■  16%@17% 
.15  @16 


WESTERN. 


Creamery — 

Elgin  extras . 

Other  Western  extras . 

. 19  @20 

. 18  @19 

. 15  @15% 

Imitation  creamery— 

Thirds . 

Dairy  firsts . 

Seconds  . 

B’actory  fresh,  extra . 

.  12  @13 

. 12  @13% 

. 14  @- 

. 13  @13% 

Seconds  . 

B'ourths  to  thirds . 

Rolls . 

. 12%@13 

. 11  @12 

. -  @- 

CHEESE. 

State  factory,  full  cream— 

Fine .  8%@  8% 

Fair  to  prime .  7%@  874 

Light  skims  choice .  174®  6 

Light  skims,  common  to  prime . —  @— 

Skims  choice . —  @— 

Pennsylvania  skims .  1  @2 

FRUITS— GREEN. 

Apples,  Russet,  State,  per  bbl .  2  76@  3  25 

Russet,  Up-R.,  per  bbl .  2  50@  2  75 

Peaches— Georgia,  Alexander,  per  case...  1  00@  2  00 

Fla..  Bidwell.  per  16  quart  case .  1  50®  3  00 

Plums,  Georgia,  Wild  Goose,  per  case .  2  00@  3  00 

Georgia.  Beach,  per  quart .  8® - 

Cherries,  Fancy  large,  black,  per  lb .  9@  10 

Fancy  large,  red  and  white,  per  lb .  8@  9 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb .  6@  7 

Small,  poor,  etc.,  per  lb . , .  3@  5 

Sour,  prime,  per  lb  .  4@  6 

Strawberries,  Staten  Island,  per  quart  ....  8@  13 

Up-River,  fancy,  per  quart .  9@  11 

Up-River,  fair  to  good,  per  quart .  6@  8 

Upper  Jersey,  fancy,  per  quart .  7@  8 

Uppor  Jersey,  fair  to  good,  per  quart. .  3@  6 

South  Jersey,  prime,  per  quart .  6@  7 

South  Jersey,  fair  to  good,  per  quart..  2©  5 

Del.,  Seedlings,  per  quart .  2@  4 

Md.,  Seedling,  per  quart .  2@  4 

Blackberries,  N.  C.,  Wilson,  per  quart .  8@  14 

Huckleberries,  N.  C.,  per  quart .  8@  13 

Gooseberries,  Green,  per  quart .  6@  7 

Muskmelons,  Fla.,  per  bbl  crate .  1  00@  2  00 

Watermelons,  Ga.  &  Fla.,  large,  per  100  ...30  00@ - 


Pines,  70  to  80  in  crate .  6  00@  8  00 


EGGS. 

N.  Y.  State  and  Penn,  new  laid  per  doz... 

Western  fresh  gathered  choice . 

Western  fresh  gathered,  fair  to  prime. . . . 

Southern  fresh  gathered . 

Duck  Eggs . 

Goose  Eggs . . . 

FRUITS— DOMESTIC  DRIED 

Apples,  evaporated,  1891,  fancy . 

Evaporated,  1891,  choice . 

Evaporated,  1891,  prime . 

Evaporated,  1891,  common  to  fair . 

Southern  sliced,  1891,  fancy . 

Southern  sliced,  1891,  prime . 

Southern  sliced,  1891,  common  to  fair.. 

State  and  coarse  cut,  1891 . 

Southern  coarse  cut,  1891 . 

Chopped,  1891 . 

Corea  and  skins,  1891 . 

Peaches,  Del.,  peeled  fancy . 

N.  C.  peeled,  fancy . 

N.  C.  peeled,  choice . 

Southern  peeled,  common  to  prime.. . 

Raspberries,  1891,  evaporated . 

1891,  sun-dried . 

Blackberries,  1891,  per  lb . 

Huckleberries,  1891,  per  lb . 

Cherries,  1891 . 

Plums,  State . 

Apricots,  Cal.,  1891.  per  lb . 


.15%@16 
.15  @15% 
.15  @— 


@— 

. - 

@— 

@- 

6 

@  6% 

5%@  5% 

•  5%@  5% 

.  4 

@  5% 

.  3 

@  3% 

.  3 

@  m 

.  3 

@  3% 

.  3 

@  3% 

.  3 

@  3% 

.  1%@  2 

.  1 

@  - 

.15 

@20 

.  9 

@10 

.  - 

@  - 

.  7 

@  8% 

.17 

@18 

.16 

@17 

.  2%@  3 

.  8 

@  9 

.  9 

@10 

4 

@  4% 

.  9 

@12 

ENSILAGE 

AND  FODDER-CUTTERS  of  all  sizes, 
the  fastest  cutting  and  best  ever  bunt,  i 
ing  Carriers,  both  straight  and 
angle,  of  any  length  required. 

For  full  informa¬ 
tion  about  Cut  . 
ters,  Carriers  and  BP* 

Drag-saw  Machines,  f 
and  “  Why  Ensilage  [ 

Pays, ’’send for Ensi-  p 

lage  Catalogue. 

For  the  best  Horse-**  _ _ 

powers.  Threshers,  Clover-hullers,  Fanning-mills.  Feed- 
mills,  Circular-saw  Machines.  Land-rollers  and  Dog- 
powers,  send  for  Feariess  Catalogue- 

Address,  MIXARI)  HARDER,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


GINSENG. 


Northern  and  Canada,  per  lb.. . . . ..$3  00@-  — 

Western  as  to  quality,  per  lb .  2  25@2  50 

Southern  as  to  quality .  2  00®2  25 

FURS  AND  SKINS. 

N’n,  W’n  South’n  and 
No.  1  quality.  and  East’n  Southwest’n 

Black  Bear . $20  00@35  00  $10  00@28  00 

Cubs  and  yearlings .  6  00@18  00  5  00@13  00 

Otter .  9  00@11  00  6  00@  8  00 

Beaver,  No.  1 .  6  00®  8  00  6  00@  7  00 

Red  Fox .  1  50®  1  75  1  25@  1  50 

Gray  Fox . . .  1  00®  1  25  85®  1  10 

Lynx . 4  00@  6  00  — @  -  — 

Wild  Cat .  60®  1  25  — ®  — 

Marten,  dark .  2  00®  5  00  - @  -  — 

Marten,  pale .  90@  1  25 - @ - 

Skunk,  black .  1  15®  1  30  1  00®  1  15 

Skunk,  half-striped .  70®  80  50®  65 

Skunk,  striped .  30®  45  20®  35 

nir,ir,V  nrtltn  1  20  1 0ffil  If) 


Raccoon . 60@  90  45@  80 

Opossum .  25®  45  20®  40 

Mink .  75@  2  50  50@  1  00 

Muskrat,  spring .  15®  18  13®  18 

HONEY. 

White  clover,  1  lb.  bxs.,  per  lb . 10  @12 

2  lb.  bxes.,  per  lb .  8  @10 

Poor,  per  lb .  6  @8 

Buckwheat,  1  lb.  bxs.,  per  lb .  8  @10 

Buckwheat,  2  lb.  bxs.,  per  lb .  6  @8 

Extracted,  per  lb .  7%@— 

Extracted  Southern,  per  gallon . 60  @70 

GRASS  SEED. 

Clover .  UT4@  12% 

Timothy . 1  40  @1  65 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay,  No.  1,  per  100  lbs . 85  @  90 

No.  2,  per  100  lbs . 75  @  80 

Shipping,  per  100  lbs . 70  @  — 

Clover,  mixed,  per  100  lbs . 65  @  15 

Clover,  per  100  lbs . 65  @  70 

Hay,  salt,  per  100  lbs . 50  @  55 

Straw,  Long  Rye,  per  100  lbs . 60  @  — 

Straw,  Short  Rye,  per  100  lbs . 45  @  50 

Straw,  Oat,  per  100  lbs . 45  @  50 

Straw,  Wheat,  per  100  lbs . 40  @  45 

HOPS. 

N.  Y.  State,  1891,  choice . 28  @— 

B’air  to  prime . 26  @2774 

Common . 24  @25 

N.  Y.  State,  1890,  choice . 16  @20 

Good  to  prime . —  @— 

Old  olds .  8  @12 

California,  1891  . 22  @27 

California,  1890 . 15  @20 

Pacific  Coast,  old  olds .  7  @12 

MEATS  AND  STOCK. 

Live  veal  calves,  prime,  per  lb . 5%@  6 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb .  5%@  574 

Common  to  medium,  per  lb .  474®  5 

Live  calves,  Western,  per  lb .  -  @  - 

Live  calves,  grassers,  per  lb .  -  @  - 

Calves,  dressed,  near-by,  choice .  774®  8 

Country  dressed,  prime .  674  ®  7 

Country  dressed,  medium  to  good . 5  @6 

Country  dressed,  common .  4  @5 

Country  dressed,  small,  per  lb .  3  @  4 

Spring  Lambs,  country  dressed,  each . . @ - 

Spring  Lambs,  alive,  each,  per  lb . @ - 

Lambs,  alive,  good  to  prime,  per  lb .  -  @  - 

Lambs,  alive,  fair  to  good,  per  lb .  -  @  - 

Sheep,  alive,  good  to  prime,  per  lb .  7  @8% 

Sheep,  alive,  poor  to  fair,  per  lb. .". .  5  @6 

Hogs,  upper  Jersey,  dressed,  light,  per  lb....  774@  1% 

Lower  Jersey,  dressed,  light,  per  lb . -  @  - 

Conntry  dressed,  medium,  per  lb .  6T4@  7 

Country  dressed,  heavy .  574®  6% 

POULTRY— DRESSED. 

Turkeys,  fancy  small . 15  @  — 

Mixed  weights  dry  choice . 14  @15 

Young  toms  fair  to  choice . 13  @14 

Old  toms . —  @ — 

Fair  to  good . —  @— 

Phlla.  chick’s,  3  to  374  lbs  to  pair,  per  lb. . . . .  .28  @30 

Chick’s,  3  to  4  lbs.,  per  lb . 13  @20 

Chickens,  3  lbs  and  over,  per  lb . —  @ — 

L.  I.  chickens,  broilers  scalded,  per  lb . 15  @16 

B’owls,  Jersey . 12T4@13 

State  and  Pennsylvania . 12%@— 

Western . 12%@— 

Western,  poor  to  fair . 11  @12 

Old  Roosters .  774  @  9 

Spring  Ducks,  per  lb . 13  @20 

POULTRY— LIVE. 

Spring  chickens,  per  lb.,  large .  17  @  18 

Medium,  per  lb.,  large .  15  @  16 

Fowls,  Jersey,  State  and  Penn.,  per  lb. ..  12  @ - 

Western,  per  lb .  11T4@  12 

S’n  and  So’western,  per  pair .  11T4@  12 

Roosters,  young,  per  lb .  .  —  ~@  — 

Old,  per  lb .  774@ 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb .  10  @  12 

Ducks,  N.  Y.,  N.  J.  &  Pa.,  per  pair .  75  @  90 

Ducks,  Western,  per  pair .  60  @  75 

Southern,  per  pair .  50  @  60 

Geese,  Western,  per  pair . 1  25  ©1  37 

S’n  and  Southwest’n,  per  pair . 1  00  @1  12 

POTATOES. 

Florida,  new,  prime,  per  bbl .  2  00@  2  50 

Norfolk,  new  prime .  1  75@  2  25 

Northern  Shore,  new  prime .  1  75@  2  00 

Eastern  Shore,  new  Chill,  red  prime .  1  50®  1  75 

State,  Burbank,  per  180  lbs .  1  00®  1  12 

Poor,  per  180  lbs . '. .  60@  90 

Jersey,  poor,  per  180  lbs . .  50®  75 

TALLOW. 

City  prime  ($2  for  hogsheads) .  4 94®  - 

Country  (packages  fresh) .  4%@  4% 

VEGETABLES. 

Asparagus,  Jersey,  prime,  per  doz.  bunch. .$1  00®  1  25 

Culls,  per  dozen  bunches .  50@  75 

Cabbage,  N.  C.,  per  bbl.  crate .  50®  75 

Norfolk,  per  bbl .  50@  75 

Cucumbers,  Ch’n,  per  basket .  1  00®  1  25 

Ch’n,  per  crate .  1  00@  1  25 

Sav.,  per  crate .  50®  1  00 

Fla.  per  crate .  50®  75 

Green  Peas,  Jersey,  per  basket .  50@  75 

Long  Island,  per  bag .  75@  1  00 

Onions,  New  Orleans,  per  bbl .  2  00@  2  25 

N.  O.,  per  sack  .  90®  1  00 

Bermuda,  per  crate .  1  10®  1  15 

Egyptian,  per  112  lb  sack . . .  2  25® - 

Squash,  Southern,  white,  per  crate .  25®  50 

Southern,  yellow,  per  crate .  25®  50 

String  beans,  Norfolk,  wax,  half  bbl .  75®  1  25 

Norfolk,  round,  half  bbl .  50@  1  00 

Norfolk,  flat,  half  bbl .  50@  75 

Norfolk,  per  one-third  crate .  50@  60 

N.  C.,  wax,  per  half  bbl  crate .  75®  1  00 

N.  C.,  wax.  per  bbl  crate .  50@  75 

N.  C.,  green,  per  half  bbl  crate .  50@  75 

N.  C  ,  round,  per  one-third  crate .  30@  60 

N.  C.,  flat,  one-third  crate .  30@  50 

Tomatoes.  B'la.,  No.  1,  per  carrier  crate _  2  00@  2  50 

Fla.,  seconds,  per  carrier  crate .  1  00@  1  75 

B'la.,  choice,  per  bush  crate .  1  50@  2  50 

Turnips.  Jersey,  white,  per  100  bunches...  1  50®  2  50 

Canada  Russia,  per  bbl .  65@  75 

GRAIN. 

Wheat . $0  90  @  96 

Rye .  82  @  84 

Barley . —  @  — 

Corn .  58  @  60 

Oats .  37  @  46 


THE  SELF-BASTING  ROASTER  AND  BAKING  PAN. 

This  is  the  pan  that  Mrs.  L.  wrote  about  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  April  30,  page  291, 
recounting  an  experience  in  the  household  of  the  publisher.  Some  four  months’ 
daily  use  has  made  this  an  indispensable  kitchen  requisite  in  that  house.  It  is 
scientifically  constructed  for  roast¬ 
ing  meats,  game,  poultry,  fish  ;  for 
baking  bread,  cake,  biscuit,  beans, 
etc.  It  makes  tough  meats  and  poul¬ 
try  tender,  and  saves  the  nutriment 
of  the  food  generally  lost  through 
steam  and  evaporation.  Things  baked 
or  roasted  in  the  pan  are  more  health¬ 
ful  and  digestible,  as  they  retain  all 
their  sweetness,  flavor  and  nourish¬ 
ment.  No  attention  need  be  given 
to  basting  or  turning.  A  poor  cook 
cannot  spoil  the  food.  If  it  is  allowed 
to  remain  in  the  oven  longer  than  the  usual  time,  the  steam  keeps  the  food  moist, 
sweet  and  fresh.  Directions  accompany  the  pan.  Dimensions  of  No.  2  are, 
14x10x8%  inches,  to  hold  a  10-pound  turkey.  Price,  $1.25  with  a  year’s  subscrip¬ 
tion  for  $2.25  ;  given  for  three  new  subscriptions  to  January,  1893,  and  $2.25.  The 
No  3  size  is  17x12x9  inches,  to  hold  a  10-pound  turkey.  Price,  $1.50  ;  with  a  sub¬ 
scription  for  $2.50  ;  given  for  three  new  subscriptions  to  January,  1893,  and  $2.50. 
Sent  by  express,  not  prepaid.  _ 


One  Year’s  Subscription,  $2.00  j  Together  for  only 
One  Fine  Pocket  Knife,  $1.00)  $2'25‘ 


p  r  i  c 
$i  .oo. 


So  many  knives  are  called  for  by  subscribers 
that  we  have  made  a  careful  search 
and  believe  that  we  have  found  as 
good  a  farmer’s  knife  as  there 
is  made.  It  is  so  good 
that  we  have  named  it 
the  “  Rural  New- 
Yorker”  knife. 
It  is  brass- 
lined,  with 
German 
silver  bol¬ 
ster,  han¬ 
dle  buck- 
horn,  made 
of  fine  ra¬ 
zor  steel.  Price  of  knife  alone,  prepaid,  $1.  With  one  year’s  subscription  to  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  only  $2.25.  If  your  subscription  is  already  paid  for  1892,  the 
paper  may  be  sent  to  a  new  name.  Given  as  a  premium  for  three  new  sub¬ 
scriptions  from  receipt  to  January,  1893,  and  $2.50. 


The  Bay  State  Hammock,  “  Perfection,”  has  a  woven  body,  and  is  the  hand¬ 
somest  and  most  durable  of  any  that  we  have  examined.  It  does  not  pull  the 
buttons  from  the  clothing,  and  is  still  open  enough  to  allow  the  air  to  pass  through 
and  keep  the  body  cool.  There  is  a  curved  spreader  at  one  end.  We  offer  the  No. 
4,  which  is  11  feet  long  ;  body  six  feet ;  and  36  inches  wide  ;  will  safely  hold  a  man 
of  300  pounds’  weight.  Price,  by  express,  $1.00.  With  a  subscription  to  The  R-  N.- 
Y.  from  receipt  to  January,  1893,  for  only  $1.50.  Given  as  a  premium  for  three 
new  trial  subscriptions  to  January,  1893,  accompanied  by  $2.25.  We  prepay  the 
charges  for  25  cents  additional. 

The  Hammock  Chair,  made  of  the  same  material  as  the  above,  suspending  ropes 
included.  Price  75  cents,  prepaid.  Given  to  any  old  subscriber  sending  one  new 
subscription  to  January,  1893,  and  $1.25. 


3  YEARS’  SUBSCRIPTION  FREE.  3 


THE  U.  S.  COOK 
STOVE  FRUIT  DRIER 
OR  EVAPORATOR. 

Thoroughly  Tested  and 
Approved.  Latest,  Cheap¬ 
est,  Best.  A  Veritable 
Little  Bread-W  inner. 
Weight,  25  pounds.  Metal 
Base.  Can  be  used  on  any 
kind  of  Stove.  Dimen¬ 
sions:  Base,  22x16  inches; 
Height,  26  inches. 


Eight  Galvanized  Wire- 
Cloth  Trays,  containing 
12  square  feet  of  tray 
surface.  No  Extra  Fire. 
Always  ready  for  use,  and 
will  last  a  lifetime.  Easily 
and  quickly  set  on  and 
off  the  stove  as  needed, 
empty  or  filled  with 
fruit.  Capacity  ample  for 
domestic  use,  up  to  two 
bushels  of  fresh  fruit  pet- 
day. 


Bran,  40  lb . 

60  lb . . 

Middlings,  80  lb... 

100  lb . 

Sharps . 

Hominy  Chop . 

Oil  meal . 

Cotton-seed  meal 


B-EED. 

. per  cwt.  $  75 

.  75 

.  75 

.  85 

.  85 

.  80 

.  1  20 

. .  1  17 


@  80 
@  80 
@  — 
@  90 
@  90 
@  85 
@1  25 
@1  20 


MILK. 


The  total  dally  supply  for  the  week  has  been  20,536 
cans  of  milk,  161  cans  of  condensed  milk  and  767  cans 
of  cream.  The  average  price  paid  for  surplus  milk 
has  been  $1.15  per  can.  The  exchange  price  to  pro¬ 
ducers  is  2  cents  net. 


OUR  OFFER: 


This  wasted  fresh  fruit,  with  a  little  labor  added,  represents  just  about  one- 
tenth  as  many  pounds  or  bushels  of  evaporated  fruit. 

Price  of  the  Drier  alone,  $7.  Special  price  to  our 
subscribers,  $5 ;  or,  better  still,  together  with  a 
three  years’  subscription,  $7.  This  will  pay  your  own  subscription  for  three  years 
from  the  date  of  expiration  of  time  already  paid  for ;  new  subscriptions  may  be 
substituted  if  preferred. 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  Tiwos  Building,  Naw  York. 
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A  Rallying  Song. 

TUNE,  “TRAMP!  TRAMP!  TRAMP!  ” 

Brother  farmers,  here  we  are, 

We  have  met  from  near  and  far, 

And  we  have  our  armor  firmly  girdled  on; 

For  our  liberty  we  fight, 

And  each  man  for  his  own  right, 

We  will  struggle  till  the  victory  Is  won. 

Chorus:  “  Tramp,  tramp,  tramp,”  etc. 

With  our  banners  all  unf  urled, 

Show  our  motto  to  the  world, 

Which  Is  “  Equal  rights  and  honest  share  for  all.” 
And  In  league  and  close  alliance. 

We  will  march  on  In  defiance 
Of  the  tyrants  who’d  rejoice  to  see  ub  fall. 

Chorus. 

And  when  politicians  find 
That  the  farmer  has  a  mind, 

That  he  is  a  man  with  brains  and  common  sense, 

If  they  to  this  truth  accede, 

We  will  be  most  blest  indeed, 

And  for  labor  all  will  have  a  recompense. 

Chorus. 

So  we’ll  to  our  motto  cling. 

And  we’ll  make  the  echoes  ring 
With  our  “  Equal  rights  and  honest  share  for  all.' 
And  tn  league  and  close  alliance, 

We  will  march  on  in  defiance 
of  the  tyrants  who'd  rejoice  to  see  us  fall. 

Chorus.  m.  A.  CASARy. 

Odds  and  Ends. 

If  the  dairymen  of  this  country  would 
plant  fewer  acres  of  carbonaceous  corn 
and  more  of  the  protein  growers,  like 
oats,  peas,  beans,  etc.,  they  would  have 
more  money  in  their  pockets  at  the  end 
of  the  year,  and  feed  men  and  mill  owners 
would  be  correspondingly  poorer. — Wes¬ 
tern  Rural. 

We  incline  to  the  opinion  that  our  con¬ 
temporary  is  in  error  in  the  above.  We 
should  like  to  see  the  figures  on  which  he 
bases  his  somewhat  general  statement. 
Come  down  to  specifications.  Let  us  have 
this  thing  demonstrated. 

Dark  Blunders. — The  old  negro  who 
struck  with  his  hoe  at  what  he  thought 
was  a  toad  in  the  dust  and  cut  off  his  own 
toe  was  not  much  more  surprised  than 
was  the  young  lady  who  had  this  experi¬ 
ence  at  her  first  dinner  party: 

The  dessert  was  being  served,  and  the 
stately  colored  waiters  were  passing 
pretty  little  pink  frosted  cakes  to  be 
eaten  with  the  iced  creams.  A  plate  of 
them  was  held  before  the  young  lady, 
who  looked  them  over,  and  said,  “  I  don’t 
care  for  any.”  The  waiter  was  moving 
away,  when  she  saw,  as  she  thought,  an 
eclair  on  the  farther  side  of  the  plate. 
She  was  fond  of  chocolate.  “Yes,  1  will, 
too,”  she  said,  reaching  over  for  the 
eclair ;  “  there  is  one  with  chocolate  on 
it.”  “Beg  pardon,  miss,”  said  the  waiter, 
as  she  tried  to  pick  up  the  tempting 
morsel;  “beg  pardon,  miss,  but  that’s  my 
thumb.” 

It  is  stated  that  a  firm  of  wine  mer¬ 
chants  in  California  are  shipping  100 
cases  of  champagne  a  month  to  England. 
If  this  be  true,  the  increasing  hostility  of 
the  English  to  everything  American  can 
be  readily  understood.  The  average 
Briton  may  have  been  guilty  of  many 
offenses  against  America  and  Americans, 
but  he  can  not  have  done  anything  which 
should  compel  him  to  take  his  share  of 
100  cases  of  California  champagne  within 
30  days.  No  wonder  that  families  are 
being  broken  up,  and  that  crime  stalks 
abroad  in  that  unfortunate  country. — 
New  Haven  Palladium. 

In  his  effort  to  be  funny,  our  esteemed 
contemporary  forgets  to  be  patriotic  as 
well  as  just.  He  has  forgotten  that  at 
the  Vienna  Exposition,  where  champagne 
was  judged  in  bottles  without  labels,  an 
American  champagne  took  the  highest 
prize,  and  he  does  not  seem  to  know  that 
California  w'ines  are  now  sold  in  Europe 
on  their  merits.  His  squib  savors  too 
much  of  anglomania.  Does  the  editor  of 
the  Palladium  roll  up  his  trousers  in  New 
Haven  when  it  rains  in  London  ? 

A  Cold  Time. — The  present  cold  and 
wet  season  has  caused  the  “oldest  inhab¬ 
itant  ”  to  rub  up  his  record  and  see  if  he 
can  beat  it.  There  have  been  many 
worse  years  than  this.  In  an  old  book 
called  “Contentment  In  God,”  by  Brooke, 
we  are  told  this  about  the  year  1740: 

An  unheard  of  frost  seized  on  the 
world.  Men  felt  so  oppressed  that  the 
day  past  by  unheeded.  One  could  and 
would  hardly  speak;  one  sat  and  could 
not  think.  If  a  word  was  spoken  it  was 
with  a  hard,  set  face.  Many  hens  and 
ducks — even  the  cattle  in  the  stalls — died 
of  cold.  The  trees  split  in  two.  Even  in 
cellars  the  beer  and  wine  froze.  Crows 
and  other  birds  fell  to  the  ground— frozen 
as  they  flew.  This  extraordinary  winter 
was  followed  by  a  cold  spring.  At  the 


end  of  May  no  signs  of  verdure  had  ap¬ 
peared.  It  was  cold  in  July  and  vegeta¬ 
tion  was  still  further  hindered  by  drought. 
The  harvest — such  as  it  was — was  not 
over  till  late  in  autumn;  and  in  October 
the  frost  returned,  cutting  off  the  fruit 
in  the  orchards  before  it  had  begun  to 
ripen. 

Mr.  Leonard  Coates  recently  read  a 
paper  before  the  California  State  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society,  in  which  he  took  strong 
ground  against  the  practice  of  sulphuring 
evaporated  fruits.  We  welcome  him  as 
an  ally  in  this  good  cause.  A  very  large 
majority  of  the  evaporated  fruits  which 
come  to  our  market  are  so  strongly  im¬ 
pregnated  with  sulphur  that  they  are 
very  objectionable  to  a  refined,  cultivated 
taste.  The  men  who  sulphur  their  fruits 
in  order  to  blanch  them  are  the  worst 
enemies  the  traffic  can  possibly  have. 
One  rarely  buys  a  second  lot  of  these 
beautiful-appearing  fruits  !  the  sulphur 
flavor  is  so  rank. 

War  on  Grasshoppers. — A  land  com¬ 
pany  in  Southern  California  found  the 
grasshopper  plague  likely  to  spoil  the 
sale  for  their  lands,  and  went  to  work 
systematically  to  fight  the  insects.  They 
discovered  the  place  where  most  of  the 
pests  were  hatched  out,  and  found  that 
they  stayed  there  four  or  five  weeks  after 
hatching.  A  method  that  finally  proved 
successful  in  fighting  the  “  hoppers  ”  is 
thus  described  : 

A  sheet  of  Iron,  16  feet  long  and  4  feet  deep,  turned 
up  like  a  sled  runner  at  the  front  edge,  Is  hitched  be¬ 
hind  two  horses.  Between  this  iron  sled  and  the 
horses  small  chains  are  so  fixed  as  to  sweep  the 
ground,  thus  causing  every  grasshopper  to  get  out. 
There  Is  a  slight  rim  all  around  this  plate  of  Iron, 
and  upon  Its  upper  surface  very  liquid  asphaltum  is 
poured.  Then  the  team  is  started  up,  dragging  this 
plate  upon  the  ground  behind  it,  with  the  result  that 
every  single  grasshopper  in  its  course,  which  is  large 
enough  to  jump,  sooner  or  later  falls  into  the  asphal¬ 
tum  and  perishes.  The  least  particle  of  asphaltum 
ruins  him,  so  that  those  who  even  touch  it  are  lost. 
In  places  it  has  been  found  that  in  a  strip  of  half  a 
mile,  the  asphaltum  became  so  loaded  with  grass¬ 
hoppers  that  it  must  be  scraped  off  and  a  fresh  layer 
added.  It  is  estimated  that  each  layer  of  asphaltum 
will  hold  125,000  grasshoppers,  a  harvest  of  250,000  of 
the  creatures  per  mile.  Eleven  of  these  plates,  16 
feet  by  4,  are  hauled  abreast,  making  a  moving 
line  of  asphaltum  176  feet  long  and  four  feet  wide, 
capable  of  catching  2,750,000  grasshoppers  every  mile, 
provided  that  the  supply  holds  out.  And  as  18  miles’ 
travel  is  a  day’s  work,  that  makeB  49,500,000  grasshop¬ 
pers  in  asphaltum  sauce  every  day,  if  the  crop  can 
equal  the  capacity  of  the  machines. 

Irrigation  Must  Come. — Few  men  of 
his  age  have  given  more  careful  study  to 
practical  irrigation  problems  than  has 
Prof.  L.  C.  Carpenter  of  Colorado.  He 
has  just  started  for  Italy  to  study  the 
irrigation  of  that  country.  He  says  that 
irrigation  in  the  arid  regions  is  sure  to  be 
developed  by  private  enterprise  if  not  at 
public  expense.  The  most  fertile  parts 
of  the  country  will  be  those  artificially 
watered  from  streams.  What  the  East 
will  have  to  do  is  to  follow  the  Western 
example  and  utilize  the  water  that  now 
washes  uselessly  to  the  sea  carrying  with 
it  countless  stores  of  fertility.  There  is 
not  a  township  east  of  the  Rockies  where 
irrigation  is  not  possible,  and  instead  of 
crying  out  against  the  reclaiming  of  the 
arid  regions,  people  of  the  East  should 
bend  every  energy  to  the  work  of  solving 
this  problem  of  irrigation.  The  West 
will  surely  win  in  the  struggle  for  a 
market  if  the  East  does  not  learn  how  to 
utilize  its  water  supply.  Colorado  is  the 
best  example  of  the  value  of  a  regulated 
water  supply  to  any  section.  Without 
the  natural  advantages  of  California  or 
Florida  and  far  from  a  market,  Colorado 
has  been  able  to  make  a  specialty  of 
potato  growing,  and  her  product  is 
famous  all  over  the  West.  The  farmers 
never  fail  of  a  crop  and  the  quality  is 
always  uniform  because  the  supply  of 
water  is  always  under  control.  In  the 
present  state  of  agriculture  that  section 
will  come  out  ahead,  that  has  the  best 
control  of  its  water  supply. 

An  Origin  of  Clay. — Mr.  Darwin’s 
demonstration  of  the  fact  that  the  soil 
from  which  we  derive  sustenance  was 
fitted  for  the  production  of  grass  and 
grain  by  common  worms,  was  so  complete 
as  to  carry  conviction  with  it,  although 
human  pride  is  inclined  to  revolt  at  the 
indignity  to  it — only  a  less  humiliating 


one  than  that  cast  upon  man’s  origin  by 
the  same  philosopher’s  researches.  The 
deep  sea  soundings  made  a  few  year’s 
since  by  the  Challenger  went  far  to  prove 
our  indebtedness  to  yet  lower  and  minuter 
creatures  for  the  clay  itself  which  the 
worms  have  rendered  so  richly  fertile. 
The  masses  of  limestone  that  underlie 
the  best  wheat  soils,  and  which  are  often 
miles  in  thickness,  consist  of  the  remains 
of  minute  sea  animalcules.  The  number 
of  these  and  the  time  requisite  for  their 
shells  to  form  and  to  sink,  and  to  become 
compact  under  the  pressure  of  deep 
waters,  are  almost  as  overpowering  to  the 
mind  as  are  astronomical  spaces.  The 
same  life  and  deposit  continue  yet  in  the 
seas,  and  by  a  process  of  nature  there  is 
in  certain  circumstances  a  separation  of 
the  constituents  of  the  stone,  and  clay  is 
left  deposited  upon  the  ocean  bottom, 
to  become  perhaps  in  the  future,  as  re¬ 
peatedly  in  the  past,  dry  and  eventually 
fertile  soil  when  heaved  above  the  level 
of  the  ocean  surface.  We  can  but  repeat 
David’s  exclamation,  “  Lord  !  wThat  is 
man  that  thou  regardest  him,”  when  we 
compare  this  immensity  of  work  prepar¬ 
atory  for  our  abode  upon  this  little  plan¬ 
etary  home,  with  the  vast  greatness  and 
countless  number  of  similar  globes  sim¬ 
ilarly  wheeling  through  utterly  boundless 
space  as  revealed  more  and  more  through 
continual  new  discoveries  in  astronom¬ 
ical  science.  w.  G. 

“A  Mouth  for  Pie.” 

From  daylight  until  noon  the  observ¬ 
ing  New  York  citizen  will  note,  no  mat¬ 
ter  what  part  of  the  city  he  may  be  in,  a 
neatly  constructed  wagon  bearing  this 
legend  “The  New  York  Pie  Company.” 
At  first  he  wonders  that  this  particular 
wagon  covers  so  much  ground,  but  he 
finally  finds  out  that  the  one  he  sees  is 
only  one  of  scores  of  similar  vehicles,  the 
property  of  the  New  York  Pie  Company, 
and  he  then  naturally  wants  to  know 
something  more  of  the  concern.  Our 
rural  readers  are  naturally  interested  in 
such  matters,  for  this  concern  is  a  won¬ 
derful  consumer  of  the  products  of  the 
farm. 

The  New  York  Pie  Company  is  at  82 
Sullivan  street  in  this  city.  A  small,  un¬ 
pretentious  room  in  which  pies  are  re¬ 
tailed  by  a  rosy-cheeked  and  robust  wo¬ 
man,  and  a  plain  archway  at  its  side, 
through  which  the  wragons  of  the  com¬ 
pany  drive  to  the  interior,  are  all  that 
are  visible  from  the  street  and  give  one 
no  adequate  idea  of  the  size  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  which  is  carried  on.  Inside  we  find 
an  area  or  court,  filled  with  wagons, 
taking  on  their  loads  of  pies  or  discharg¬ 
ing  their  return  loads  of  tins.  There 
are  a  dozen  ovens  here  and  offices,  rooms 
for  the  manufacture  of  mincemeat,  one 
for  the  preparation  of  fruit,  another 
where  the  dough  is  manufactured — in 
short,  it  is  a  very  busy  place.  It  consumes 
every  day,  except  Sunday,  20  barrels  of 
flour,  1,200  quarts  of  milk,  about  8,000 
eggs,  3,000  pounds  of  lard,  about  4,000 
pounds  of  sugar,  20  barrels  of  apples  and 
other  fruits  in  season  and  out.  A  very 
large  number  of  employees  are  engaged, 
most  of  them  going  to  work  at  3  a.  m. 
and  leaving  at  3  p.  m.  The  pies  are  all 
delivered  before  or  by  noon — there  is  no 
demand  for  them  later  in  the  day.  There 
are  40  wagons,  in  all,  engaged  in  this 
work  of  delivery  in  New  York,  Brooklyn, 
Jersey  City  and  Newark. 

Twenty  thousand  pies  are  turned  out 
daily  and  the  apple  pie  leads  the  year 
round,  though  mince  is  a  good  second 
about  the  holiday  season.  Five  sizes  of 
pies  are  made,  known  to  the  trade  as 
“  home-made,”  the  twelve-inch,  nine- 
inch,  seven-inch  and  “buttons.”  The 
varieties  on  the  list  are  apple,  mince, 
peach,  plum,  lemon,  cranberry,  pump¬ 
kin,  custard,  cocoanut,  rhubarb,  pine¬ 
apple,  strawberry,  currant,  gooseberry, 
huckleberry,  blackberry  and  cherry. 
Others  are  made  at  times,  but  these  are 
the  staples  which  are  found  on  the  lunch 
counters  and  in  the  hotels  and  restau¬ 
rants  all  over  the  city.  The  smallest  pie 
is  sold  at  wholesale  at  4  cents,  the  next 
at  7,  then  14,  20,  35  and  45  cents.  Only 
the  best  material  is  used — no  rancid  or 
adulterated  lard  is  wanted  and  the  most 
critical  examination  by  nose  and  palate 
failed  to  find  anything  wrong.  “They 
are  made,”  said  the  President,  “  just  as 
our  grandmothers  made  them  50  years 
ago,  only  on  a  larger  scale.” 

“How  long  has  this  company  been 
organized  ?  ”  said  The  Rural. 

”  For  21  years.  I  have  been  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  all  my  life — started  it  with  my  entire 


stock  in  a  basket — you  see  what  it  has 
grown  to.” 

It  is  a  very  ably  managed  institution 
and  has  a  branch  in  Philadelphia,  which 
is  also  doing  a  thriving,  though  smaller 
business. 
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LOADER 

Is  a  marvel.  Saves  Time — Labor — Hay. 
An  economical  remedy  for  scarce  help. 
Will  Load  a  Ton  of  Hay  in  5  minutes. 
Gathers  the  Hay  clean.  Loads  loose  Grain. 
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Live  Stock  Matters 

FORKFULS  OF  FACTS. 

The  worst  animal  to  have  among'  calves 
or  sheep  is  a  good-sized  boar.  He  will  do 
more  harm  than  a  wolf. 

We  believe  the  horseman  should  make 
it  a  habit  always  to  offer  a  horse  water 
before  starting  for  a  drive.  A  horse 
should  drink  as  often  as  a  man. 

Where  do  you  find  better-natured  pigs 
than  the  Cheshires  ?  Does  good  nature 
in  a  pig  pay  ?  Try  to  pick  up  one  of  a 
litter  of  pigs  from  a  savage  sow  and  see. 

Prof.  Henry  puts  oats  at  the  head  of 
all  grain  foods  for  the  nursing  mare,  be¬ 
cause  they  are  the  best .  milk-producing 
food.  Who  have  tried  mare’s  milk  in  their 
Babcock  testers  ?  Do  mares,  sows  and 
ewes  vary  in  the  quality  of  their  milk  as 
do  cows  ?  A  good  brood  mare  should  give 
good  milk. 

When  a  man  takes  a  horse  to  board  he 
generally  claims  that  it  is  worth  more  to 
keep  a  horse  than  a  steer  and  that  the 
former  injures  a  pasture  more  than  the 
latter.  Prof.  Sanborn’s  experiments  show 
that  this  is  not  fair — that  where  no 
grooming  is  called  for  it  costs  little  if  any 
more  to  keep  the  horse. 

One  Englishman  recently  brought  suit 
against  another  in  consequence  of  a 
rooster’s  crowing  early  in  the  morning. 
It  was  found  that  the  English  law  would 
give  the  first  man  damages  if  he  could 
prove  that  the  crowing  was  “  injurious 
to  health  ”  or  that  the  rooster  stood 
within  four  feet  of  the  bedroom  window 
when  he  crowed  ! 

A  cow  at  pasture  eating  100  pounds  or 
more  of  grass  takes  with  the  dry  food  in 
it  65  or  more  pounds  of  water.  One 
might  think  this  water  would  be  enough 
for  her,  but  it  is  not.  She  must  drink 
also.  Can  you  move  about  in  the  hot  sun 
and  satisfy  your  thirst  on  fruit  alone  ? 
Cold  water  for  hot  days  ! 

Mr.  C.  E.  Chapman  gave  us  this  bit  of 
experience  in  Jersey  breeding :  “  About 
six  years  ago  I  had  a  small  herd  of  good 
Jerseys.  One  day  a  buyer  came  and 
asked  me  to  make  a  price  on  my  cows.  I 
made  a  high  one,  but,  to  my  surprise,  he 
took  them  all.  I  then  paid  $150  for  a 
fine  Jersey,  expecting  to  build  up  my 
dairy  from  her  heifer  calves.  She  has 
had  six  calves— all  bulls  !  ” 

“  What  breed  is  that  cow  ?” 

“  Part  Jersey — I  don't  know  how  much 
and  don't  care,  for  her  milk  tests  644  per 
cent  fat  and  she  milks  18  pounds  at  a 
milking  !” 

It  is  mighty  encouraging  to  hear  such 
an  answer  from  an  every-day  dairyman. 
We  have  to  learn  to  judge  our  cows  by 
the  per  cent  of  fat  in  their  milk.  It  is 
coming  and  those  who  won't  get  out  of 
the  way  will  get  hurt. 

“  How  much  hay  do  you  feed  your 
horses  ?  ” 

“  All  they  will  eat !  ” 

“  What  is  hay  worth  ?” 

“  Thirteen  dollars  a  ton  !  ” 

“  Suppose  you  had  to  pay  $20  as  I  do  ; 
would  you  then  feed  ‘  all  they  will  eat?’” 

‘‘Not  much  ;  I’d  give  more  grain,  as  it 
would  be  cheaper  !  ” 

We  thus  see  how  hard  it  is  to  give  a 
certain  “  standard  ”  ration  for  a  horse. 

A  New  Jersey  Q.  een. — The  Jersey 
cow,  Signal’s  Lily  Flagg,  31035,  bred  and 
owned  in  Alabama,  has  just  completed  a 
full  year’s  test,  which  puts  her  at  the 
head  of  dairy  cows.  In  one  year,  ending 
May  31,  1892,  she  made  1,047  pounds  G% 
ounces  of  well-worked  butter  from 
slightly  over  10,000  pounds  of  milk.  The 
best  day’s  performance  was  50  pounds  4 
ounces  of  milk.  The  best  month’s  record 
was  1,356  pounds  of  milk,  making  118 
pounds  15  ounces  of  butter.  The  best 
week’s  test  was  27  pounds  1234  ounces  of 
butter.  The  cow  is  described  as  follows  : 

She  is  eight  years  old,  grayish  fawn 
color,  dark  shadings  on  fore  legs,  star  in 
forehead,  white  belly  and  switch,  horns 
incurving  and  of  medium  size  and  rich¬ 


ness,  small  bone,  long,  lean  face,  'thin 
withers,  deep  flanks,  body  good  length 
and  of  wedge  form,  rather  heavy,  coarse 
tail,  only  fair  “selvage”  escutcheon, 
udder  large  and  capacious,  milking  out 
clean,  teats  good  size,  milk  veins  very 
large  and  tortuous ;  estimated  weight  of 
cow,  950  pounds. 

Her  pedigree  is  not  “  fashionable  ;  ”  it 
is  hard  to  tell  to  what  “  family  ”  she  be¬ 
longs.  Her  feed  consisted  of  oats  and 
corn  ground  together  with  bran  and  oil 
meal.  She  ate  32  quarts  per  day  of  this 
with  pasture  in  summer  and  hay  and  en¬ 
silage  in  winter. 

Some  Holstein  Records. — Smiths  & 
Powell,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  send  these  fig¬ 
ures.  Their  cattle  never  looked  better: 

Netherland  Duchess  2nd,  by  Clothilde  4th's  Imperial, 
and  out  of  Netherland  Duchess,  made  as  a  three- 
year-old  17  pounds  one-half  ounce  of  butter  In  a 
week,  and  gave  15,185  pounds  1  ounce  of  milk  In  a 
year.- 

Aaggle  Merrel  4th,  by  Netherland  Statesman,  and 
out  of  Aaggle  Merrel,  made  as  a  two-year-old  16 
pounds  (ij-s  ounces  of  butter  In  a  week,  and  gave  as  a 
three-year-old  13,980  pounds  12  ounces  of  milk  In  a 
year. 

A  very  line  daughter  of  Clothilde  4th,  and  by  Neth¬ 
erland  Statesman—"  Clothilde  4th’s  Netherland," 
made  as  a  two-year-old  12  pounds  11  ounces  of  butter 
In  a  week,  and  has  given  12,542  pounds  of  milk  In  a 
year. 

Netherland  Grace,  one  of  the  admirable  daughters 
of  the  great  sire  Netherland  Prince,  and  from  Aaggle 
Cornelia  3d,  as  a  two-year-old  made  13  pounds 
ounces  of  butter  In  a  week,  and  gave  In  6  mouths  and 

13  days  8.247  pounds  8  ounces  of  milk,  and  Is  still  giv¬ 
ing  40  pounds  per  day. 

Aaggle  Constance  Netherland,  a  very  line  two- 
year-old,  by  Netherland  Prince,  dam  Aaggle  Con¬ 
stance,  made  12  pounds  5J£  ounces  of  butter  in  a 
week,  and  has  given  in  10  months  and  4  days  to  June 
1,  10,243  pounds  of  milk,  and  Is  still  giving  about  38 
pounds  per  day. 

Lady  Fay’s  Netherland,  an  elegant  two-year-old, 
by  Netherland  Monk,  dam  Lady  Fay,  made  12  pounds 
ounce  of  butter  in  a  week,  and  has  given  In  11 
months  and  13  days,  to  June  1,  10,234  pounds  of  milk. 

Chloe  Artis  Netherland,  two-year-old,  by  Nether- 
land  Statesman,  dam  Chloe  Artis,  butter  record  10 
pounds  12  ounces  In  a  week,  and  milk  record  12,322 
pounds  in  a  year. 

Clothilde  8th,  another  line  daughter  of  Netherland 
Prince,  and  out  of  the  great  Clothilde,  has  just  made 

14  pounds  5  ounces  of  butter  In  a  week,  and  gave  in  I 
month  and  21  days,  to  June  1,  2,501  pounds  1  ounce  of 
milk. 

Dlkketas,  a  One,  young,  two-year-old  heifer,  sired 
by  Hcilkerntwick,  and  from  De  Dlkke's  Girl,  made 
1 1  pounds  5  ounces  of  butter  In  a  week,  and  gave  In 
1  month  and  26 days,  to  June  1,  2,223  pounds  11  ounces 
of  milk. 

Clothilde  Netherland  two-years-old,  made  11  pounds 
10j£  ounces  of  butter  in  a  week,  and  gave  in  2  mouths 
and  20  days,  to  June  1,  2,723  pounds  one  ounce  of 
milk. 

Kappijine  3d  has  just  made  16  pounds  6j£  ounces 
of  butter  in  a  week,  and  gave  during  the  month  of 
May  nearly  1.500  pounds  of  milk. 

Also  the  following  two-year-old  heifers,  all  of 
which  have  had  their  first  calves  this  spring  : 
Clothilde  3d’s  Clothilde,  by  Clothilde  4th’s  Imperial, 
and  from  Clothilde  3d,  has  made  16  pounds  6%  ounces 
of  butter  in  a  week,  and  has  given  in  1  month  and  27 
days,  2,578  pounds  1  ounce  of  milk, 

Netherland  Artis  Clothilde,  from  Netherland  Bar- 
oness  4th,  and  by  Artis  Duke  Clothilde,  has  made  15 
pounds  ounces  of  butter  in  a  week,  and  has  given 
3,973  pounds  14  ounces  of  milk  In  3  months. 

Bellevon  Marlington,  by  Cornelius  Artis,  dam  Roe, 
has  made  15  pounds  6j^  ounces  of  butter  in  a  week, 
and  gave  In  1  month  and  13  days  1,995  pounds  2  ounces 
of  milk. 

Tjltsehe  2nd,  by  Prince  Netherland,  dam  Tjltsche, 
has  made  14  pounds  one-half  ounce  of  butter  in  a 
week,  and  given  in  two  months  and  13  days,  2,893 
pounds  11  ounces  of  milk. 

Frisia  of  Hillside  3d,  from  Frisia  of  Hillside,  and 
sired  by  Booker  of  Pine  Grove,  son  of  Sir  Henry  2nd, 
of  Aaggle,  made  16  pounds  9  ounces  of  butter  in  a 
week,  and  has  given  In  3  months  and  13  days  3,162 
pounds  5  ounces  of  milk. 

Netherland  Statesman's  Clothilde,  a  fine  young 
daughter  of  Clothilde  4th  and  Netherland  Statesman, 
has  made  10  pounds  14  ounces  of  butter  In  a  week, 
and  has  given  during  the  month  of  May,  1,157  pounds 
1  ounce  of  milk. 

These  records  have  all  been  made  without  any  ex¬ 
tra  care  or  feed.  The  butter  is  all  of  first  quality, 
well  worked,  salted  an  ounce  to  a  pound,  ready  for 
market  before  weighing. 


Shipping  Stock  to  Europe. 

To  accommodate  the  shippers  of  beef 
cattle  to  Europe,  steamers  especially  ar¬ 
ranged  for  the  business  have  been  built. 
Some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  this  inter¬ 
est  may  be  gained  from  the  statement 
that  the  White  Star  line  of  steamships  has 
four  vessels  built  expressly  for  the  live 
stock  trade — the  Taurie,  Nomadic,  Cufic 
and  Runic.  There  are  others  in  the 
traffic,  but  probably  none  so  large  and 
well  adapted  for  the  business  as  the  ves¬ 
sels  named.  They  are  all  large  screw 
steamers  of  iron,  and  the  greatest  pains 
have  been  taken  to  secure  the  comfort  of 
the  cattle  during  the  voyage.  A  repre¬ 
sentative  of  The  Rural  boarded  the 


Taurie  a  few  days  since,  to  see  what  sort 
of  quarters  the  outgoing  live  stock  had. 
This  vessel  has  three  decks  for  cattle, 
which  will  comfortably  hold  about  1,400 
head.  As  the  average  cargo  is  only  from 
500  to  1,000  head  per  trip,  the  lowest  deck 
of  the  three  is  seldom  used  for  stock. 
There  are  four  or  five  gangways  or  en¬ 
trances  to  the  vessel  at  points  along  the 
sides,  and  into  these  the  cattle  are 
driven  directly  upon  the  deck  on  which 
they  are  to  remain.  Once  on  board,  they 
stand  in  long  rows  much  as  in  the  ordi¬ 
nary  dairy  stable.  The  droppings  are 
washed  out  by  a  stream  from  the  force 
pumps,  and  no  handling  of  them  is  neces¬ 
sary  in  order  to  keep  the  stalls  clean. 
The  decks  are,  of  course,  water-tight,  the 
floors  being  of  iron.  The  cattle  are  taken 
on  barges  or  floats  to  the  steamer’s  side, 
when  they  walk  on  board,  no  hoisting 
being  necessary,  as  was  formerly  the 
case.  Owners  or  shippers  must  feed  and 
water  them  on  the  voyage,  the  vessel  fur¬ 
nishing  the  water  only.  To  do  this  work, 
the  owners  engage  a  sufficient  number 
of  men  for  each  trip.  The  cattle  must 
be  watered  from  a  pail,  no  other  method 
seeming  practicable. 

The  decks  seem  well  ventilated  and  are 
kept  in  good  sanitary  condition,  all  the 
woodwork  about  the  stalls  bearing  indi¬ 
cations  of  frequent  whitewashing  with 
lime.  The  cattle  go  mainly  to  Queens¬ 
town  or  Liverpool.  The  trip  occupies 
about  10  or  11  days,  the  engines  of  these 
steamers  not  being  so  powerful  as  those 
of  the  passenger  lines,  and  the  consump¬ 
tion  of  coal  is  much  smaller. 

From  Europe  to  America  but  very 
small  shipments  are  made,  being  mainly 
of  thoroughbred  stock  for  breeding  pur¬ 
poses.  The  remainder  of  the  cargo  is 
made  up  of  bulky  freight.  On  the  re¬ 
turn  trip,  cotton  is  largely  carried,  but 
freights  of  all  other  grades  are  also 
taken. 
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LINSEED  OIL  MEAL 

WE  THINK, 

And  upon  the  best  evidence,  that 

IN  THE  SPRING 

Our  Meal  Bhould  be  fed  to 

Cattle,  Horses,  and  other  Domestic  Animals, 

quite  as  much  as  In  midwinter 
Please  write  us  for  quotations  and  other  particulars 

DETROIT  LINSEED  OIL  WORKS, 

DETROIT.  MICHIGAN. 


UPTON  STOCK  FARM. 

Headquarters  for  Thoroughbred  Stock. 


LEVI  P.  MORTON’S 

ELLERSLIE  GUERNSEYS 


Cows  sive  «,()()()  to  11,000  pounds  milk 
per  year  wittiout  forcing.  Milk  from  fresh 
cows,  4%  to  7  per  cent  fat. 

YOU  NEED  A  BULL  FROM  OUR  HERD. 

II.  M.  COTTRELL,  Supt..  Rhineclltr,  N.  Y. 


N"’vvXr . VETERINARY  SURGEONS. 

Lectures  will  begin  September  29,  1892.  For  circular 
address  SECRETARY,  332  East  27th  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 


WATERINC  DEVICE 

for  LIVE  STOCK  In  STAKLES.  Send  for  circu¬ 
lars  for  the  only  practical  and  economical  one  In  the 
market. 

C.  E.  HUCKLEY  St  CO.,  Dover  Plains,  N.  Y. 


Bad  aad  r,lu<  Chlaa 

08.  JerMjr,  6 oar* My  u4 
Pol.teln  Call  la.  fhoroagkkrad 
sneep.  Fanoj  Poultry.  Hunting 
and  Hoan  Dog*.  Catalagva. 
villa.  Cheater  On.,  Pa 


“BLOOD.” 

“Morgan,”  Wilkes  and  Patchen 

Fillies  and  young  Stallions  supplied  from  the  above 
strains  of  blood  at  reasonable  prices.  Let  me  know 
what  you  want  In  the  Horse  line.  Canada-raised 
blood  Is  the  BEST  In  the  WORLD. 

JAPS!  JAPS!  JAPS! 

I  am  also  breeding  Pit  Games  of  the  most  “  fitHlt- 
iomihle  strains,”  for  the  “Japs”  and  their  crosses 
win  all  the  “  mains.”  Eggs,  $2  for  13. 

A.  F.  MILES,  Stanstead,  P.  Q.,  Canada. 


KING’S  SPAVIN  CURE 

Will  cure  all  eases  of  Spavin,  Sldebone,  Curbs, 
Splints,  Sweeney,  Poll  Evil.  Grease  Ilcels,  Capped 
Ilock,  Strained  Tendons,  Epizootic  and  Distemper; 
old  sores,  and  all  bony  tumors.  Removes  all  bunches 
on  blemishes  without  leaving  any  scars.  Warranted 
to  cure  or  money  will  be  returned.  Price,  $2.  Ex¬ 
press  paid  by  us.  Write  for  book,  Diseases  of  the 
Feet.  Legs  and  Muscles,  sent  free.  Manufactured  by 
WM.  KING,  Lock  Box  2,  Blalrstowu,  N.  .1. 


A  VI  ■  1||  1|  Permanently  removed  by 
M  W  IN  Wilson's  Bone  Spavin, 
■  ■  ■  ■  Splint  or  Curb  Cure.  No 
blemish.  Send  for  circular.  NAYLOR  &  ROBBINS, 
197  Duane  Street.  New  York. 


GUERNSEYS  SFA°LRE 

The  Stonykill  Farm  Guernsey 
Herd  for  Sale. 

This  herd  consists  of  nearly  Forty  Head  of  care¬ 
fully  bred  COWS  and  HEIFERS,  and  will  be  offered 
at  very  moderate  prices,  quality  considered.  For 
further  particulars  address 

SAMUEL  VERPLANCK,  Fisbkill-on-Hudson,  N.Y 


JERSEY  CATTLE. 

1  have  bred  Jerseys  for  27  years.  1  have  young 
cows;  any  one  would  Just  fill  the  bill  for  a  choice 
family  cow.  Ten  or  more  for  sale  for  from  $4(1  to  $50 
each.  All  in  one  lot  at  $(U  each. 


LEICESTER  SHEEP. 

Sheep  from  my  flock  have  taken  many  of  the  llrst 
prizes  at  lhe  New  York  State  Fair  for  the  last  10 
years.  Choice  young  ewes  or  rams  from  $10  to  $15 
per  head. 

DELAINE  MERINO  SHEEP. 

I  am  breeding  as  large,  smooth  sheep  as  possible, 
with  as  long,  fine  delaine  staple  as  I  can  get.  In  15 
years  I  have  made  quite  an  Improvement  In  size  and 
length  of  wool.  A  few  for  sale  at  from  $15  to  $20 
per  head. 

Fine  Trotting-bred  Colts 

FOR  SALE. 

At  weaning  time  prices  will  be  about  $75.  Older 
Colts,  those  that  have  been  driven  and  show  good 
action,  kind  and  good  drivers  from  $200  to  $300  Some 
of  them  are  the  get  of  my  Norwood  Stallion. 

Pedigrees  given  and  all  questions  answered  by 
Inclosing  stamps. 

W.  S.  MOORE,  Mount  Upton,  N.  Y, 


WANTED. 

A  thoroughbred  Durham  Bull,  about  one  year  old, 
lit  for  service.  Give  description  and  price. 

Address  D.,  care  of  The  Rural  Ne  w-Yokker. 


Feeding  Animals. 

This  Is  a  practical  work  of  560  pages,  by  Professor 
E.  W.  STEWART,  upon  the  science  of  feeding  In  all 
its  details,  giving  practical  rations  for  all  farm  ani¬ 
mals.  Its  accuracy  is  proved  by  Its  adoption  as  a  text 
book  in  nearly  all  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experi¬ 
ment  Stations  In  America.  It  will  pay  anybody  hav¬ 
ing  a  horse  or  a  cow,  or  who  feeds  a  few  pigs  or 
sheep  to  buy  and  study  it  carefully.  Price,  #2.00, 
Address  THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 
Times  Building,  New  York. 


i  ne  Dcsi  uciuiu  rasienmgj 

Smith's  Self-Adjusting:  Swine  Stanchlol 
-H^The  only  Practical  Swing  Stanchion  inv*>ue** 
Thousands  In  use.  Illustrated  circular  free. 

F.  G.  Parsons  A  Co.,  Addison,  Steuben  Oo„  N.  w. 


HORSES  -  -  -  CATTLE. 

SMITHS  &  POWELL,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  offer  very 

superior  FRENCH  COACH,  STANDARD,  CLYDESDALE,  PERCHERON, 
DRIVING  and  MATCHED  COACH  HORSES  (many  of  the  Prize  winners)  at 
very  reasonable  prices. 

Also  HOLS  i’EIN-FRIESIAN  CATTLE,  from  the  handsomest  and  most  noted 
milk  and  butter  herd  in  the  world. 

RARE  BARGAINS  in  choice  show  animals,  and  cows  with  great  records. 

state  just  what  you  want,  and  save  time. 
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“  That  novel  of  Hawley’s  is  perfect 
jnush,”  said  Criticus.  “  That’s  so,”  re¬ 
turned  Wa gg,  “  but  it’s  a  cereal  story.” — 
New  York  Sun. 

Maud  :  “  She  is  a  woman  who  has  suf¬ 
fered  a  great  deal  for  her  beliefs.” 
Ethel :  “  Dear  me  !  What  are  her  be¬ 
liefs  ?”  Maud:  “She  believes  she  can 
wear  a  No.  3  shoe  on  a  No.  6  foot,  and  a 
23-inch  corset  on  a  30-inch  waist.” — Satur¬ 
day  Gazette. 

Took  the  Wind  out  of  his  Sails. — 
Waggs  (to  young  matron  with  .the  per¬ 
ambulator):  “  Good  morning,  Mrs.  Full- 
bloom!  Are  you  taking  the  son  out  for 
an  airing,  or  the  heir  out  for  a  sunning?” 
Mrs.  Fullbloom  :  “  Neither,  Mr.  Waggs. 
Baby  is  a  girl.” — Life. 

“What  a  wonderful  thing  electric  light 
is.”  “  Yes,  it  is  wonderful.  I  expect 
after  awhile  it  will  be  used  to  make  the 
crops  grow  instead  of  the  sun.”  “There 
are  some  crops  that  now  thrive  by  elec¬ 
tric  light.”  “Nonsense!”  “No  nonsense 
about  it.  There  are  lots  of  young  men 
here  in  New  York  who  sow  most  of  their 
wild  oats  by  the  electric  light.” — Texas 
Siftings. 


IN  writing  to  advertisers  please  always  mention 
The  Rural. 

I):-  BABCOCK 

Milk  testers. 


Give  accurate  tests  of  butter-value  of  MILK, 
CREAM,  SKIMMED  MILK  and  BUTTER¬ 
MILK.  Arranged  to  operate  by  hand  power,  by 
belts  or  by  steam. 

The  STEAM  MOTOR  or  TURBINE  is  very 
simple  in  its  arrangement ;  keeps  the  tests  HOT, 
saves  using  hot  water,  saves  belts,  etc. 

83?”  SEND  FOR  CIRCULAR. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO., 

BELLOWS  FALLS,  VT. 


POT-GROWN 

Strawberry  Plants 

that  will  bear  full  crop 
fruit  next  season.  Cel¬ 
ery,  Cabbage  and  Cault- 
iiower  plants.  Descrip¬ 
tive,  Illustrated  Summer 
List,  with  colored  plate, 
free.  Address 

T.  ,J.  DVVFKR, 
Cornwall,  N.  Y. 


E.  P.  ROE. 


THE  BEST  ARTICLE 

IS  THE  CHEAPEST. 

BUHACH 

Is  the  Best,  Purest  and  Most  Effective  In¬ 
sect  Powder  upon  the  Market. 

TT Y  ITS  INTELLIGENT  USE  HOTELS, 

Restaurants,  Saloons,  Stores,  Offices,  as  well  as 
Field,  Orchard,  Garden  and  Conservatory  may 
be  kept  free  from  all  troublesome  insects  It  is  now 
regarded  as  a  necessity  in  most 
of  the  principal  hotels  in  the 
United  States  and  wherever  it  has  '  ©IJiSBMglS 
been  Introduced  it  has  given  com-  I 

plete  satisfaction.  Owing  to  an 
increased  production  of  Pyre- 
thrum  Mowers,  from  which  this  INSTCT EXTERMINATOR: 
valuable  article  is  made,  and  ’Lxgsrgijg,’ 
their  improved  facilities  for  re- 
ducing  them  to  powder,  the  man- 
nfacturers  have  this  season  made  a  material  reduc¬ 
tion  in  their  prices.  To  protect  their  customers  each 
package  shows  the  trade-mark  of  the  sole  manufac¬ 
turers,  BUHACH  PRODUCING  AND  MFG.  CO., 
Stockton,  Cal. 

For  sale  by  all 

SEEDSMEN  AND  DRUGGISTS. 

SAM’L  B.  WOODS,  LEWIS  D.  AYLETT 

Mayor  City  of  Charlottes-  Formerly  Treasure) 

villa.  Va.  Commissioner  Georgia  Pacific  R  H 

of  Virginia.  VIRGINIA, 
ALBEMARLE  COUNTY. 

The  great  fruit,  grain  and  stock  raising  section  of 
the  State.  Wintersmild  and  short.  Scenery  beautiful. 
Health  fine.  Near  the  great  markets.  Educational 
advantages  unsurpassed. 

Land  Good  I  Prices  Cheap  !  Taxes  Low  ! 

Farms  and  City  property  for  sale.  Write  to 

WOODS  A  AY  LETT,  Charlottesville,  Va. 


BLAINE  AND  CLEVELAND 

BOTH  DECLINE  TO  RUN  against  the  Coiled 
Spring  Fence.  This  is  not  from  any  fear  “cutting,” 
as  there  Is  no  danger  whatever.  It  i  dreaded 
REACTION  that  seems  to  paralyze  evaT  mb  beasts 
that  come  in  contact  with  it.  This  f e  3  a  regular 
“  fascinator”  for  land-owners  and  s^  ien. 

£j~ 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  ^  /CE  CO., 
Adrian,  Mic)  a? 

MANURE  S'  MRS 

Address  KEMP  &.  BUr  <0  E  MFG.  Co., 
Sole  Manufacturers,  Box  1!  fRA€USE,Jf.  Y. 


BUTTER. 


Parchment  lined  pails  for  from  3  to  10 
lbs.  Send  for  terms.  Detroit  Paper 
Package  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


THE  WEEDS  MUST  GO 


WEED  SLAYER,  A' 

Best  Hand-Cul- 
tivator  known  jB' 

Price,  S3. 00 
Exprcss^Paid, 

t  /  3,  Express  Paid,  #6. 

Except  Pacific  States. 

Equal  to  five  hoes,  saves  two-thirds  finger- weeding 
in  onions,  etc.  Unequaled  for  strawberry-runners, 
cuts  seven  inches  wide,  any  depth;  adjustable  in 
height;  light  and  strong.  „„„ 

READ.— Pavs  for  itself  every  day— Rural  New- 
Yorker.  Lightest  and  best  we  know  of.—  L.  B.  1  aft, 
H.S.  Professor  Mich.  Agr.  College,  Lansing,  Mich. 
Excels  all  others  for  ourgravel  walks  and  driveways. 
— Brockport  Cemetry  Association.  Brockport, 
Ngw  York. 

Sold  bv  dealers— purchased  for  you  by  any  express 
agent,  or  forwarded  by  us  on  receipt  of  prices  as  above 
Pontiac  Novelty  Works,  Pontiac,  Mich. 

CABBAGE  PLANTS. 

LARGE  FLAT  DUTCH. 

Seed  of  own  growth  from  carefully  selected  heads, 
$1.00  per  1,000.  M.  GARRAHAN,  Kingston,  Pa. 


SCAB 


simple,  sure,  absolutely  TUVIflfl  PDCCfll 
NON  -  POISONOUS  cure.  I  VI  I  ITIU  ■  UllCOUL 
(“  the  Cold-Water  Dip.”)  Mixes  instantly  with  cold  water. 
Used  and  recommended  by  leading  breeders  and  veteri¬ 
narians.  Sample,  by  mail,  50  cents.  For  sale  by  all 
reliable  dealers.  LAWFORD  BROTHERS,  Baltimore,  Md.. 
Sole  Agents  for  the  United  States. 


1891  SALES 


137.665 


MACHINES 


”  A  BOOK 

FOR  FARMERS 


AND  TWENTY-SIX  imillion:  POUNDS  ofTWINE 

geta copy  “CRASS,  GRAIN  &  CAIN  ” 

OEERING  AGENTS  Wm.  PEERING  &  CO. 

EVERYWHERE  Chicago,  U.  S.  A 


A 


Offices — 13,  14  and  15  Wick  Block, 


CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 


CATALOGUE 

FREE. 


ood  DIIPPV  f$55°° 
etter  If  If  Bill  I  2  $6500 
Best  -  r  $75  00 

BUY  of  the  Manufacturer.  SAVE  Middleman's  profit  and  Traveling 
man's  expenses.  Buggies, Phaetons.  Surreys.  Wagons, and  Carts. 
We  are  the  only  manufacturers  willing  to  ship  you  any  vehicle  in 
Catalogue  to  be  paid  for  if,  upon  arrival,  it  is  found  as  represented. 

PIONEER  BUGGY  CO.,  Columbus.  Ohio. 

ill  Vehicles  warranted.  Capacity  100  finished  vehicles  daily. 


Good 
Better 
.  Best 


Test 


tb«sean?9 


of  your^^MpP^  \ 

E5CO  PiT\ 

Before  Buying.  1 

POUR  some  water  in  the  aleeve  holding  1 
the  end  tight  as  here  shown  or  any¬ 
where  else  where  there  is  a  seam,  and  see  if 
It  is  water  tight  There  are  goods  in  the  market 
that  look  very  nice,  but  willleak  at  every  seam. 
We  warrant  Tower's  IMPROVED  Pish 
Brxnd  Slicker  to  be  water  tight  at  every 
seam  and  everywhere  else;  also  not  to  peel  or 
t tick ,  and  authorize  our  dealers  to  make  good 
any  Slicker  that  fails  in  either  point.  There  are 
two  r  >ys  von  can  tell  the  Genuine  Improved 
Fish  Brand  Slicker. 

1  st.  A  Soft  Woolen  Collar. 

2d.  This  Trad*  AVark  (below.) 

Watch  Out  ***  I  <0***1 


for  both  these  points ! 

8end  for  Catalogue  free. 

A.  J.  TOWER.  Mfr.,  Boston,  Mass. 


for**! 


AYRSHIRES  FOR  SALE. 

A  very  choice  lot  of  thoroughbred  Ayrshire  calves 
—bulls  and  heifers— entitled  to  immediate  registry, 
the  offspring  of  deep-milking  cows,  and  from  a  bull 
notable  for  his  fine  dairy  points.  Price,  f.  o.  b.  here, 
each.  D.  M.  CAMPBELL,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 


JtakFRENCH  COACHERS  AND 
OM|My>DrGhe[on  Horses. 

^  Prizes  at  four  leading 

1  Wf|  American  Fairs, 

a  \  f°r  Uatalogue. 

JOHN  W*  AKIN. 

stsSfl scipio,  n.  y. 


HARE  OlAUTV: 


WELL 


supplies; 


I  J||  |  |  Ojipni  irQAII  Kinds, Water.  Gas,  Oil, 

Uy  LI  I  J  U  I  I  LI  Lu  Ditching,  Pump- 

1  -  fng,  Wind&Steam  Mach’y.  Encyclopedia  2tc. 

"  ■  ■■■■■■The  American  Well  Works,  Aurora,  IB. 

si-X3  S.Cahal  St., CHICAGO. ILL.  I  „ 

My-W  Sw**Tir.  DAT. LAS.  TRXAS.  f 


MORGAN  HORSE  GRAPE  HOE. 

The  plow  is  guided  under  the  wire  and  around 
the  vines  and  parts  by  the  Disc  Caster  Wheel  to 
which  handle  is  attached.  Horse  is  attached  to 
side  of  pole,  which  gives  plenty  of  room  for  plow 
to  work  under  vines  and  hushes  without  injury  to 
vines  from  whiffietree. 


Send  for  Circular 
and  Price  to 

D.  S.  MORGAN  &  CO.,  Brockport,  N.Y. 


LL  SPRING  CROPS  are  Increased 

in  QUANTITY  and  QUALITY  by  the  use  of  our 

t  FERTILIZERS 


A  full  line  BONE  SUPERPHOSPHATES  for  all  crops  and  soils.  After  using 
one  of  these  brands  for  your  General  Spring  Crops,  do  not  fail  to  use 
our  POTATO  FERTILIZER  on  your  POTATOES.  Address 

THE  CLEVELAND  DRYER  CO., 


ELLIOT’S  PARCHMENT  BUTTER  PAPER.  H$kU  KTDCC 

To  dairymen  or  others  who  will  use  it,  we  will  send  half  a  ream,  8x11,  free,  If  they  will  I  ■  B  mm  ■ 
forward  30  cents  to  pay  postage.  Why  not  try  the  Best  Butter  Wrapper  ?  ■nn.'.nn  — — — m 

A.  «.  KLLIOT  *  CO..  Fanar  M anafaetarara.  Phlladelnhla.  Pa. 


OUR  MANUAL  *'anada  Hardwood  Unleached 

SENT  Jk  jj^Jj  BF 

AwnCO 

Onr  long  experience  enables  us  to  select  the  best 
in  the  market. 

THE  FOREST  CITY  WOOD  ASH  CO., 
London,  Gnt.,  Canada. 

Address  all  letters  from  United  States  to  SOUTH 
SUDBURY,  MASS. 
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A  Jeeseyman’s  Jotjrney. 

CENTRAL  NEW  YORK  COMPARED  WITH  NEW  .JERSEY. 

Notes  on  Farm  Practices. 

It  does  any  farmer  good  to  take  a  day  off  now  and 
then  and  visit  some  section  where  the  practices  are 
different  from  those  at  home.  I  don’t  care  if  the 
farming  is  entirely  different  from  his  own,  he  can  get 
something  new  to  think  about,  anyway.  The  only  way 


between  them.  The  sunshine,  air  and  grass  seemed 
just  a  little  brighter,  clearer  and  greener  than  they 
are  in  Jersey,  but  it  wouldn’t  be  so  if  I  lived  there  for 
good.  It  is  a  sort  of  second  nature  for  us  to  think  that 
others  have  a  little  better  show  in  the  world,  and  yet 
when  we  get  back  to  our  own  place — well,  “  there’s  no 
place  like  home.”  There  seem  to  be  lots  of  farmers 
up  in  Tompkins  County  who  think  “farmin’  don’t 
pay.”  You  will  find  such  folks  every  where,  and  not 


big  melon  patch.  Most  of  the  farmers  keep  a  small 
herd  of  dairy  cows  and  make  butter.  They  sell  pota¬ 
toes,  apples,  wheat  and  some  hay.  Mr.  YVyckoff, 
whose  place  was  described  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  last  year, 
has  done  so  well  with  his  hens,  that  many  farmers  are 
following  him,  so  that  the  northern  part  of  the  county 
is  getting  to  be  quite  an  egg  country.  Some  farmers 
also  grow  more  or  less  small  fruits,  but  the  output  of 
these  is  regulated  by  the  markets  afforded  by  the  small 


LABOR  BEHIND  ! 


CAPITAL  IN  FRONT  ! 


AN  ILLUSTRATION  OF  THE  RESULTS  OF  A  MODERN  DISTRIBUTION  OF  WEALTH.  Fig.  187. 


to  expand  and  toughen  your  muscles  is  to  work  them  ; 
you  can’t  rub  strength  into  them  or  get  it  in  by  taking 
medicine.  The  only  way  to  broaden  out  your  mind  is 
to  think  and  to  rub  up  against  other  thinkers. 

Two  weeks  ago  I  made  a  run  up  through  central 
New  York,  that  gave  me  enough  thinking  material  to 
last  me  for  months.  Tompkins  County,  N.  Y.,  looks 
pretty  on  the  map,  because  of  the  big  lakes  scattered 
about  it.  When  you  come  to  actually  ride  through  it, 
you  find  it  prettier  than  ever.  Big,  high  hills  rise  on 
every  hand,  with  beautiful  valleys  stretching  away 


one  in  ten  could  do  half  so  well  in  any  other  business 
as  in  farming. 

Different  Crops  and  Methods. 

Over  in  Jersey,  where  I  live,  we  depend  upon  Lima 
beans,  sweet  corn  and  other  garden  truck,  potatoes, 
rye  and  hay  for  our  money.  Some  farmers  keep  a  few 
cows  and  sell  a  little  butter,  but  as  a  rule  we  buy 
manure,  fertilizers,  horses  and  most  of  our  meat  and 
feed.  Up  in  Tompkins  County  I  felt  lost  not  to  see  a 
single  field  of  Lima  beans,  or  sweet  corn,  or  a  single 


country  towns.  They  grow  about  enough  to  supply 
these  small  places  and  that  is  all ;  they  are  too  far 
away  from  direct  communication  to  ship  to  the  big 
cities  They  would  be  too  much  at  the  mercy  of  the 
middlemen.  There  is  one  thing  about  these  smaller 
places  off  the  main  lines  that  is  a  good  thing  for  dairy¬ 
men.  The  butchers  still  slaughter  more  or  less  beef 
.and  thus  provide  some  market  for  fat  cows.  Near  the 
big  towns  you  can’t  sella  fat  (or  lean)  cow  to  save  your 
life  except  to  a  sausag’e  maker.  The  Chicago  dressed 
beef  is  cheaper  and  easier  for  our  butchers  to  handle. 
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The  Future  of  American  Farming. 

I  asked  Mr.  Chapman,  with  whom  I  drove  about  the 
county,  what  farmers  had  to  say  about  the  fact  that 
the  population  of  New  York  rural  counties  is  not  in¬ 
creasing.  He  said  the  county  towns  gained  slightly 
while  the  farming  population  fell  off  or  remained 
nearly  the  same.  This  did  not  mean  that  farms  were 
being  “  abandoned.”  The  farmers’  families  were 
smaller  than  formerly  and  most  of  the  children  moved 
away  to  farm  in  other  places  or  to  go  into  other  busi¬ 
nesses.  There  are  just  so  many  farms  and  a  farmer  for 
each.  A  farm  won’t  support  more  than  one  farmer 
and  naturally  all  but  one  or  two  of  the  boys  must  make 
a  home  elsewhere.  We  shall  not  have  more  farms — 
that  is  the  big  ones  will  not  be  split  into  smaller  ones — 
until  the  demand*  for  farm  products  is  increased  or  a 
“home  market”  comes  nearer  the  farm  What  a  won¬ 
derful  thing  it  would  be  for  this  country  if  the  big 
manufacturing  interests  would  leave  the  great  cities 
and  locate  in  the  smaller  rural  towns.  They  would 
be  at  less  expense  and  the  change  would  tend  to  break 
up  the  vice  and  misery  of  our  great  cities,  while  with  a 
better  market  close  at  hand  the  farmer  could  afford  to 
practice  a  more  intensive  farming  and  adopt  new 
crops  and  methods,  besides  getting  out  of  the  middle¬ 
men’s  clutches.  Such  a  move  would  be  a  godsend  to 
the  farmers  in  the  “  back  counties.”  1  can’t  conceive 
of  any  industrial  growth  that  would  do  the  whole 
country  more  good.  Unfortunately,  we  common 
people  are  not  the  nurses  of  our  “  infant  industries.” 

There  are  few  “  abandoned  farms  ”  in  Tompkins 
County.  As  nearly  as  I  can  make  out  nine  out  of  ten  of 
such  farms  are  “abandoned” 
because  they  never  should  have 
been  farmed  anyway.  They  are 
so  located  that  present  civiliza¬ 
tion  does  not  need  their  products. 

It  will  not  pay  to  work  them 
until  there  comes  a  change  and 
prices  rise  or  the  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion  is  lessened.  Some  wise  theor¬ 
ists  have  been  telling  us  that  we 
are  rapidly  coming  to  a  point 
where  demand  will  reach  supply 
and  America  will  be  unable  to 
supply  all  the  grain  needed  by 
Americans.  It  seems  to  me  that 
this  is  great  nonsense.  There  is 
land  enough  standing  idle  in 
Tompkins  County  and  in  dozens 
of  others  to  double  the  grain  pro¬ 
duction.  This  land  is  in  woods 
or  rough  pastures — useless  or  of 
comparatively  little  value.  Let 
wheat  go  up  25  per  cent  in  price 
and  this  land  would  be  cleared 
and  seeded.  I  don’t  believe  we 
are  to  have  high  prices  for  farm  products  again  except 
as  natural  causes,  as  bad  seasons,  may  cut  down  the 
crop  and  thus  make  a  shortage.  In  fact,  I  believe  the 
tendency  of  the  times  is  all  towards  cheaper  prices  and 
I  think  we  all,  farmers,  city  workmen  and  others, 
have  got  to  get  along  with  smaller  incomes  or  wages. 
The  only  hope  that  1  can  see  for  the  average  farmer  is 
in  producing  what  he  has  to  sell  at  a  lower  cost.  We 
have  to  use  the  cows,  the  crops,  the  culture  and 
tools  that  will  give  us  the  biggest  product  for  a 
dollar’s  worth  of  labor. 

Some  Men  Make  Farming  Pay 
In  Tompkins  County  as  well  as  elsewhere.  Mr.  A.  G. 
Chapman  is  one  man  I  met  who  is  on  top  of  farming. 
He  has  paid  for  his  farm,  raised  a  good  big  family  of 
good  children,  and  is  now  in  comfortable  circum¬ 
stances— all  out  of  plain,  every-day  farming.  He  has 
about  100  acres  of  good  land.  He  makes  butter  from 
a  small  herd  of  dairy  cows,  keeps  a  few  Shropshire 
sheep,  about  000  head  of  poultry,  and  a  number  of 
hives  of  bees.  No  grain  is  ever  sold  except  wheat. 
Lots  of  Western  grain  must  be  bought  for  the  stock 
in  addition  to  what  is  grown.  Hig  crops  of  hay  are 
grown,  and  I  saw  one  good  field  of  peas  and  oats  sown 
together  for  cow  feed.  It  is  not  a  first-class  location 
for  corn,  but  they  always  grow  more  or  less  of  it  for 
the  grain  and  fodder.  The  cows  are  first-rate  butter 
animals.  Mr.  Chapman  has  a  fine  Jersey  bull  and  is 
working  towards  that  blood,  crossed  on  well-selected 
native  cows.  The  milk  of  every  cow  has  been  tested 
with  the  Babcock  tester.  It  is  mighty  encouraging  to 
hear  a  man  say,  “  That  cow's  milk  tests  six  per  cent 
fat!”  People  used  to  say,  “That’s  a  four-gallon  cow.”  A 
Babcock  tester  and  a  Jersey  bull  will  make  the  robbers 
in  a  dairy  herd  tremble  for  their  lives.  The  milk  on 
this  farm  is  set  in  large  pans.  The  cream  is  churned 
in  a  large,  square  box  churn  run  by  a  small  engine. 
Butter  is  low  now — 15  cents  a  pound  for  a  prime  article. 
Everybody  wants  to  know  why  it  is  so  low,  and  nobody 
seems  able  to  give  any  satisfactory  explanation.  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  is  largely  due  to  the  immense  quantities  of 
oleomargarine  fraudulently  sold  for  butter.  I  don’t 


believe  there  is  an  overproduction  of  pure  butter  fat 
at  all,  but  there  is  an  over-sale  of  cheap  hog  and  beef 
fats  doctored  up  to  imitate  pure  butter.  It  is  a  shame 
that  honest  dairymen  should  be  made  to  suffer  loss 
through  this  vile  fraud. 

Mr.  Chapman  is  a  very  ingenious  man  and  a  good 
mechanic.  All  over  the  farm  are  scattered  helpful 
contrivances  that  he  planned  or  made  himself.  His 
incubators,  brooders,  chicken  houses,  etc.,  are  all 
home-made.  The  engine  that  turns  his  churn  also 
runs  a  saw. 

The  poultry  business  pays  very  well.  Mr.  Chapman 
keeps  Leghorns  and  says  that  25  of  them  will  earn  as 
much  as  one  good  cow.  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  to  have  a 
special  article  on  Mr.  Chapman’s  poultry  business,  so  I 
will  say  nothing  about  it.  There  is  a  small  sugar  bush 
on  the  farm  where  several  hundred  pounds  of  sugar 
are  made  each  year.  Everything  is  neat  and  orderly. 
The  old  rubbish,  wood,  tree  prunings,  etc.,  are  not 
left  to  clutter  up  the  yard,  but  are  hauled  right  to  the 
sugar  bush  where  they  are  neatly  piled  all  ready  for 
spring  firing.  Firewood  is  cut  and  packed  out  of  sight 
in  a  dry  wood-shed — as  it  ought  to  be.  A  good  many 
years  ago  Mr.  Chapman  began  to  plant  apple  trees 
along  the  road  on  his  farm  in  the  place  of  maples  and 
other  forest  trees.  The  practice  spread  until  now  all 
the  farmers  seem  to  have  followed  him  and  all  over 
that  part  of  the  country  you  will  find  good,  tlirifty- 
looking  apple  trees  along  the  roadsides.  Trees  that 
are  weli  pruned  and  cared  for  give  plenty  of  shade  and 
yield  a  good  crop  too.  Winter  varieties  are  used — 
Baldwins,  Greenings  and  Kings.  Such  apples  are  as 


Old  agriculture’s  coming  for  a  bite  from  that  big  stack. 

And  all  the  middlemen  on  earth  can  never  keep  her  back  ! 

Fig.  187. 

salable  as  wheat  and,  on  these  square  farms  with  a 
long  road  front  the  income  from  this  “side-walk  farm¬ 
ing”  is  considerable.  It  is  a  first-rate  idea.  In  many 
of  the  German  States  this  practice  is  encouraged  by 
law  and  the  income  from  the  sale  of  the  fruit  is  con¬ 
siderable.  In  almost  any  live  community  some  enter¬ 
prising  farmer  could  easily  and  safely  start  this  plant¬ 
ing.  The  chances  are  that  within  five  years  two-thirds 
of  his  neighbors  would  follow  him. 

Profit  is  the  Difference  Between  Cost  and  Selling 
Price. 

I  told  Mr.  Chapman  about  the  big  money  some  of 
our  Jersey  farmers  get  for  an  acre  of  Limas,  sweet 
corn  or  melons.  “  Well,”  he  said :  “I  guess  these 
men  must  be  getting  rich  at  farming  !  ”  I  was  forced 
to  confess  that  nine  out  of  ten  of  them  complained 
bitterly  that  farming  had  “nothing  but  a  living  in  it.” 
That  made  me  think  a  little.  Here  was  a  farmer  over 
300  miles  from  his  chief  market,  with  potatoes  at  25 
cents  a  bushel,  butter  at  15  cents,  hay  at  $13  per  ton, 
and  300  miles’  freight  to  pay  on  his  eggs,  getting  better 
returns  out  of  the  soil  than  two-tliirds  of  my  neighbors 
who  are  within  four  hours’  horse  journey  of  New 
York  and  can  sell  potatoes  at  50  to  00  cents,  hay 
at  $20,  butter  at  25  cents  and  eggs  at  the  highest 
market  price. 

What  does  it  mean  ’?  Is  it  such  a  tremendous  ad¬ 
vantage  to  be  right  under  the  shadow  of  a  big  mar¬ 
ket?  Is  the  farmer  who  gets  the  fancy  “  home-mar¬ 
ket  ”  price  any  happier,  healthier  or  wealthier  than 
his  far  off  neighbor  in  the  “  back  country,”  who  has 
to  pay  such  a  big  tribute  to  middlemen  or  railroads  ? 
I’ll  give  it  up.  My  belief  is  that  in  the  long  run  profit 
comes  to  the  farmer  who  pays  best  attention  to  lessen¬ 
ing  the  cost  of  production.  The  man  who  raises  a  crop 
without  regard  to  cost  and  takes  the  risk  of  selling  it  at 
a  high  price  may  succeed  for  a  time,  but  in  the  long  run 
he  will  fail  seven  times  out  of  ten.  It  strikes  me  that 
this  is  a  big  question  and  I  would  like  to  have  it  dis¬ 
cussed.  I  will  have  more  to  say  about  it.  jerseyman. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Irrigation  in  Florida. 

The  subject  of  irrigation  is  now  attracting  the 
earnest  attention  of  all  intelligent  and  enterprising 
cultivators  of  the  soil,  not  only  in  arid  regions,  but 
also  in  those  sections  where  the  sum  total  of  the 
annual  rainfall  is  sufficient  for  the  needs  of  vegetation, 
the  trouble  with  the  natural  supply  being  that  the 
desired  quantity  of  moisture  is  unlikely  to  come  at  the 
most  desirable  times. 

To  secure  the  best  results  cultivators  find  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  supplement  the  supplies  given  by  Nature  ;  to 
make  themselves  independent  of  the  natural  rainfall. 
The  question  now  is  not  “  Shall  I  irrigate  or  shall  I 
not,”  but,  “  What  is  the  best  mode  of  irrigation  ?  ” 

In  Florida  a  considerable  number  of  irrigating  plants 
are  being  put  in  from  year  to  year,  especiallj'  in  the 
orange  groves.  The  devices  that  seem  to  meet  most 
fully  the  general  requirements  are  a  steam  pump  and 
distributing  hose.  Windmills  to  elevate  the  water 
into  tanks,  which  is  then  distributed  by  hose  or  pipes 
laid  along  the  ground,  have  been  tried  to  a  consider¬ 
able  extent,  but  are  not  satisfactory,  as  the  breezes 
here  are  so  light  that  the  wind-engines  develop  but 
very  little  power.  On  the  east  coast  flowing  wells  are 
very  common,  and  great  activity  is  manifested  in 
boring  them.  The  ordinary  system  is  to  pipe  the 
ground  desired  to  be  irrigated,  and  place  hydrants 
from  50  to  100  feet  apart.  The  ground  is  then  irri¬ 
gated  by  means  of  hose  attached  first  to  one  hydrant 
and  then  to  another,  the  character  of  the  soil  being 
such  that  the  water  cannot  be  carried  in  trenches. 

At  Daytona  a  system  of  sub-irrigation  was  devised  a 
few  years  since  especially  for 
vegetable  gardens  and  has  been 
adopted  to  a  limited  extent  in 
a  few  other  places,  particularly 
at  Ormond,  a  few  miles  to  the 
north.  The  plan  is  to  dig 
trenches  three  or  four  feet  wide 
and  12  to  15  feet  apart  to  the 
depth  of  about  20  inches.  In  the 
bottom  a  cement  reservoir  four 
inches  deep  is  made  the  width  of 
the  trench,  the  whole  being  per¬ 
fectly  level.  This  is  then  filled 
with  broken  stones  or  small 
blocks  of  wood,  or  boards  one 
inch  by  four  are  placed  edgewise 
about  three  inches  apart  length¬ 
wise  of  the  basin,  the  lengths 
being  frequently  broken  that  the 
water  may  circulate  freely.  These 
are  covered  by  cross  strips  on 
which  are  placed  palmetto  leaves, 
bushes,  grass  and  brush  generally 
to  the  depth  of  several  inches.  The 
earth  thrown  from  the  trenches 
is  then  replaced,  upright  wooden  tubes  4x4  inches  being 
placed  at  intervals  of  five  feet  to  give  ventilation  to 
the  reservoir.  A  very  small  stream  of  water,  just 
enough  to  keep  the  reservoir  filled  without  overflow¬ 
ing,  is  then  connected  with  the  latter  and  when  prop¬ 
erly  fertilized,  the  plat  thus  underdrained,  and  also 
supplied  with  sufficient  moisture,  is  ready  for  planting. 

The  advantages  claimed  are  very  rapid  growth  of 
vegetables  and  greater  power  to  resist  the  summer 
heats,  making  it  possible  to  grow  vegetables  that 
could  not  otherwise  be  grown  here  in  the  summer. 
An  income  of  $2,000  or  more  per  acre  is  claimed  from 
these  plots.  The  disadvantages  are  the  great  cost — 
from  $700  to  $1,000  per  acre— to  prepare  the  land  and 
the  probable  short  life  of  the  arrangement,  as  the  con¬ 
duits  soon  become  clogged  with  the  matted  roots  un¬ 
less  great  care  is  taken  to  prevent  the  mishap.  Much 
was  said  about  this  style  of  irrigation  a  few  years 
since,  but  it  has  not  as  yet  become  very  popular  in  this 
section.  sherman  adams. 

Fertilizers  for  the  Wheat  Crop. 

AN  INTERVIEW  WITH  1).  C.  LEWIS. 

On  page  313  we  gave  an  interview  with  W.  S.  Coombs, 
of  New  Jersey,  regarding  his  practice  of  sowing 
wheat  after  potatoes.  About  the  same  questions  were 
asked  of  D.  C.  Lewis,  and  his  answers  follow.  Lots  of 
farmers  may  be  startled  at  the  great  quantity  of  fer¬ 
tilizers  used  by  Mr.  Lewis ;  but  we  know  that  he 
really  uses  them,  and  is  convinced  that  he  is  paid  for 
doing’  so. 

“  How  do  you  prepare  .your  land  for  wheat  ?  ” 

“  We  sow  potato  ground  to  wheat ;  sometimes  we 
have  to  plow  where  the  growth  of  weeds  makes  it 
necessary,  otherwise  we  cultivate ;  we  prefer  the 
latter.  The  more  shallow  the  cultivation  the  better. 
With  a  pulverized  surface  we  cover  the  wheat  as  shal¬ 
low  as  possible;  we  may  even  prepare  the  ground  with 
a  spring-tooth  or  Acme  harrow,  then  roll  and  sow.” 

“  How  do  you  apply  the  fertilizer  and  the  seed? ” 

“  We  use  the  Empire  grain  drill  for  seeding  with 
wheat  and  Timothy,  and  apply  the  fertilizer  at  the  same 
time.  If  the  soil  is  dry  we  follow  the  seeding  with  the 
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roller,  otherwise  not.  We  aim  to  finish  sowing  about 
September  25,  although  it  is  sometimes  earlier  or  later. 
We  place  in  the  drill  such  a  quantity  of  fertilizer  as 
will  take  us  one  round  across  the  field  and  return  ; 
that  quantity  would  depend  upon  the  amount  to  be 
applied  per  acre.  The  amount  is  soon  learned  by  ex¬ 
perience.  We  sometimes  pace  off  the  field  in  one-acre 
plots.” 

“  What  quantity  of  seed  do  you  use  ?” 

“  We  sow  from  to  two  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre; 
we  believe  1%  bushel  to  be  the  best  quantity  for  us  to 
sow.  A  good  many  farmers  in  our  vicinity  sow  the 
Fulcaster  or  Deitz  Longberry.  I  am  now  sowing 
Rochester  Red,  which  has  no  beard,  but  is  a  new 
variety.  I  aim  to  sow  three  quarts  of  Timothy  per 
acre ;  some  farmers  here  use  as  high  as  four  quarts. 
I  believe  by  experience  that  three  quarts  are  enough. 
We  sow  about  four  quarts  of  clover  in  the  spring.  I 
aim  to  sow  as  nearly  as  possible  this  quantity.” 

“  What  kinds  of  fertilizers  do  you  use  and  how  much 
per  acre  for  wheat  ? 

“Where  potatoes  have  been  grown  and  wheat  fol¬ 
lows  this  crop  we  apply  400  pounds  per  acre  of  the 
Complete  Manure  “A”  Brand;  that  is,  if  the  Potato 
Manure  has  been  used  liberally  on  the  potato  crop, 
say,  1,200  pounds  per  acre.  If  not,  then  we  use  the 
Complete  Manure  for  General  Use  in  place  of  the  “A” 
Brand.  To  grow  wheat  after  any  other  crop  that  has 
not  been  liberally  fertilized,  I  should  use  the  Complete 
Manure  for  General  Use,  in  quantity  not  less  than  700 
pounds  per  acre.  I  should  expect  from  this  a  good 
wheat  crop  as  well  as  good  grass  to  follow — to  mow, 
well,  say,  on  my  farm,  two  tons  per  acre  and  upward.” 

“  What  quantity  of  farm  manure  for  wheat  per  acre 
do  you  use,  with 
or  without  fer¬ 
tilizer  ?  ” 

“I  have  not 
grown  wheat 
by  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  farm 
manure  for 
many  years.” 

“  What  have 
been  your 
yields  of  wheat, 
rye  and  grass?” 

“Our  yields 
of  wheat  have 
v  a  r  i  e  d  from 
37%  bushels 
per  acre  down 
to  20  bushels, 
depending  on 
the  season, 
whether  favor¬ 
able  for  the 
wheat  crop  or  not.  Our  hay  crop  has  been,  one  year 
with  another,  from  two  to  three  tons  and  even  3% 
tons  per  acre.” 

“  How  would  you  vary  your  method  for  rye  ?  ” 

“  I  grow  no  rye  and  have  had  no  experience  in  that 
line.  If  I  did,  I  would  not  use  so  large  a  quantity  of 
fertilizer  as  I  use  for  wheat,  rye  being  a  light  feeder.” 

“Do  you  buy  New  York  manure?  If  so,  at  what 
price  ?  ” 

“  I  do  not  buy  any  stable  manure  ;  l  would  not  buy 
it  at  even  $2  per  ton  at  my  station.  I  truly  believe 
that  I  can  accomplish  better  results  with  chemical 
manures  and  at  less  cost  than  with  stable  manure.” 

Fruit  Buds  From  Illinois. 

It  is  likely  that  the  trouble  with  the  blackberries  at 
the  Rural  Grounds  is  due  to  “blight.”  My  Snyders 
had  always  been  healthy  until  the  winter  of  1890  and 
1891,  when  after  a  mild  winter  many  canes  were  found 
dead  in  the  spring.  I  sent  samples  to  Prof.  Burrill  of 
Champaign,  III.,  who  pronounced  it  “blight” — as  I 
recollect,  the  same  as  pear  blight.  I  had  not  noticed 
anything  wrong  with  the  foliage  the  preceding  sum¬ 
mer.  The  disease  has  not  been  serious  this  season. 

Nearly  all  the  cherries  and  three-fourths  of  the 
apples,  peaches,  pears,  plums,  currants  and  goose¬ 
berries  have  fallen  here  in  Sangamon  County,  Ill., 
either  from  the  continued  rains,  or  on  account  of  a 
severe  wind  lasting  about  24  hours  ;  but  the  berry  crop 
is  good  or  promising.  This  is  the  height  of  the  straw¬ 
berry  season,  and  I  expect  to  pick  200  crates  to-day. 
Michel’s  Early  is  worthless  on  my  grounds.  True,  it 
is  a  few  days  earlier  than  the  Crescent,  but  only  two 
pickings  are  of  medium  size,  and  the  yield  is  very 
small.  Haverland,  Bubach,  Crescent  and  Warfield  are 
still  the  popular  kinds  here  for  market.  Curiously 
enough,  this  year  the  Russian  apricots  are  full,  and 
also  the  Japanese  plums. 

I  have  been  spraying  this  year  many  of  my  trees  as 
well  as  grapes,  with  Bordeaux  mixture,  to  which  I 
have  added  the  usual  amount  of  London-purple.  Unex¬ 
pectedly  all  who  held  the  nozzle  found  their  hands 
sore  from  the  action  of  the  mixture  ;  little  holes  being 


often  eaten  through  the  skin,  that  were  difficult  to 
heal.  Lately  I  have  bought  rubber  gloves  or  mittens. 
I  have  never  experienced  or  heard  of  this  difficulty 
before.  benjamin  buckman. 

Scabby  Sheep  Made  Miserable. 

The  poor  thing  shown  at  Figs.  189  and  190  is  about  as 
miserable  as  he  can  be  anyway,  and  it  seems  almost 
wicked  to  add  to  his  trouble  by  picturing  him.  Still, 
some  of  our  readers  have  asked  to  see  a  genuine 
scabby  sheep,  and  here  is  one  as  genuine  as  can  be. 
He  has  the  disease  and  “has  it  bad,”  and  it  is  now 
clear  enough  how  a  scabby  sheep  looks.  This  sheep 
runs  with  a  flock  in  Montana  where  the  photographs 
were  taken.  He  has  had  the  disease  three  months. 
This  “scab”  does  not  trouble  Eastern  sheep  men 
much  except  when  they  buy  Western  ewes  for  raising 
early  lambs  or  wethers  for  fattening.  In  these  cases 
they  sometimes  get  a  few  scabby  sheep  which  must  be 
cured  or  the  trouble  will  spread  all  through  the  flock. 
The  “disease”  is  caused  by  the  work  of  a  minute 
insect  (acarus  scabiei)  which  works  its  way  under  the 
skin  and  causes  intense  irritation  or  itching.  An 
exudation  flows  out  and  dries  upon  the  surface,  form¬ 
ing  a  scab.  If  the  disease  is  neglected  these  scabs  in¬ 
crease  in  size  and  are  kept  raw  and  sore  by  the  sheep 
rubbing  and  biting  itself  until  the  wool  drops  out  and 
the  skin  becomes  raw  and  sore  and  the  sheep  looks 
like  our  poor  iriend  in  the  picture. 

Treatment  consists  in  dipping  the  sheep  in  some 
mixture  that  will  kill  the  insects  and  cure  the  sores. 
Various  preparations  are  sold  all  ready  for  mixing 
with  water.  One  of  the  best  is  Lawford’s,  with  which 
many  of  our  readers  are  familier.  This  dip  is  also 


useful  for  curing  mange  and  other  skin  diseases  in 
dogs  and  other  animals.  To  use  it  a  large  tank  is 
filled  with  dip  properly  mixed  with  water.  The  sheep 
are  driven  up  one  by  one  and  plunged  bodily  into  the 
mixture  and  well  soused  about  in  it.  Then  they  climb 
out  at  the  opposite  side,  where  the  dip  that  clings  to 
their  wool  is  squeezed  out  and  drains  back  to  the 
tank.  Sheep  are  dipped  two  or  three  times  at  inter¬ 
vals  of  a  few  weeks,  to  effect  a  permanent  cure.  Some 
sheep  men  use  a  mixture  of  tobacco  water  and  sulphur 
in  place  of  the  prepared  dips. 

Most  Eastern  farmers  have  not  the  facilities  for  dip¬ 
ping.  Mr.  J.  S.  Woodward  told  us  last  year  how  he 
cures  the  disease.  The  sheep  is  sheared  and  held  up 
while  two  men  with  stiff  brushes  scrub  him  all  over 
with  crude  petroleum,  breaking  the  scabs  and  rubbing 
the  petroleum  well  in.  Mr.  Woodward  says  this  is 
effective  in  every  case. 

How  Death  Comes  to  Chickens. 

SOME  WAYS  IN  WHICH  THEY  ABE  LOST. 

The  poultry  farmer  meets  with  many  drawbacks,  a 
large  proportion  of  which  are  too  often  the  direct  re¬ 
sults  of  his  own  neglect  and  imprudence.  The  writer, 
having  had  some  experience  in  poultry  culture,  and 
doubtless  made  his  own  “  quota  ”  of  blunders  in  his 
time,  would  now  caution  the  readers  of  The  Rural  in 
regard  to  some  of  the  most  common  ways  in  which 
multitudes  of  young  chickens  annually  join  the  silent 
majority. 

The  sitting  hen  needs  watching  at  the  time  of  hatch¬ 
ing.  She  will  perhaps  hatch  out  one-half  or  three- 
fourths  of  the  hatchable  eggs,  and  the  remainder  will 
be  in  various  stages  of  progression,  from  those  in  which 
the  chicks  are  just  pipping  the  shell  to  others  in  which 
they  are  all  but  out.  Now,  just  here  is  where  is  seen 
the  advantage  of  having  two  or  more  hens  “coming 
off  ”  at  the  same  time.  The  chicks  may  be  given  to 
one  of  the  hens  to  take  care  of,  and  the  other  be  left 
on  the  nest  to  complete  the  hatching.  One  must  not 
fail,  however,  to  leave,  say,  one  chicken  in  the  nest 
with  the  hen  which  is  to  continue  sitting,  as  other* 
wise  she  may  very  likely  beeome  discouraged  and  de¬ 


cide  to  drop  the  business.  If,  however,  only  one  hen 
is  hatching,  it  will  pay  to  remove  the  chickens  already 
out  to  a  warm  place  near  the  stove,  and  wrap  them 
cosily  in  flannel.  It  is  very  risky  to  leave  them  in  the 
nest,  as  they  are  very  liable  to  fall  out  and  wander 
away,  while  others  become  chilled  and  die.  If  this 
does  not  occur,  the  hen  often  gets  uneasy,  moves  about, 
steps  upon  and  kills  one  or  more  chicks  in  the  nest,  or 
she  takes  what  chickens  she  has  and  leaves  the  nest 
and  the  eggs  to  take  care  of  themselves.  Hence  the 
advice,  “  watch  the  hen  when  hatching.” 

In  the  next  place,  hens  often  bring  forth  a  brood 
when  no  fitting  place  has  been  prepared  for  them,  and 
they  are  permitted  temporarily  to  live  in  the  barn. 
Especially  is  this  true  with  early  broods.  The  barn 
or  stable  is  warm,  and  the  hen  and  her  chickens  are 
kept  there  for  the  want  of  a  better  place.  But,  alas  ! 
the  horse  or  the  cow  has  a  heavy  foot,  which  is  not 
particular  as  to  where  it  comes  down,  and  in  course  of 
time  more  than  one  chick  is  trampled  to  death.  Hence 
one  should  wait  until  he  has  a  suitable  place  to  rear 
chickens  before  he  commences  to  set  eggs. 

Then  it  is  always  safe  to  reckon  that  chicks  hatched 
under  hens  are  pretty  sure  to  have  lice,  so  it  is  well  to 
doctor  them  at  the  outset.  Use  any  mild  oil,  such  as 
melted  lard,  olive  or  castor  oil,  and  put  only  a  small 
drop  right  on  the  top  of  the  head  of  each  chicken. 
Dust  a  little  tobacco  dust  in  the  feathers  of  the  old 
hen  occasionally,  and  give  her  access  to  a  good  dust 
bath.  These  precautions  will  settle  the  lice  business. 

I  have  never  been  troubled  by  my  own  cats,  although 
five  or  six  are  continually  kept  at  the  yards ;  but  my 
neighbors’  cats  have  in  certain  instances  manifested 
a  decided  liking  for  tender  spring  chickens  In  such 

cases,  moral 
suasion  isn’t  of 
much  use,  and 
it  is  not  safe  to 
rest  before  a 
fresh  mound  of 
earth  marks  the 
spot  of  the  crea¬ 
ture’s  inter- 
As  to 
rats,  if  you  are 
“pestered” 
with  them,  do 
everything  you 
can  think  of 
to  kill  them. 
Shoot  and  poi¬ 
son  ;  fill  their 
holes  with 
glass.  A  trained 
ferret  and  a 
terrier  dog  will 
do  much  in  half 
a  day  in  destroying  them.  They  must  be  exterminated 
at  all  hazards,  as  the  number  of  chicks  one  of  them 
will  destfoy  in  a  single  night  is  astonishing.  Another 
cause  of  loss  arises  from  the  chickens  of  one  hen 
getting  in  with  another  brood.  Perhaps  one  brood 
is  all  white  and  a  black  chicken  gains  admission. 
Before  long  the  little  fellow  is  sure  to  be  killed.  At 
best  he  will  doubtless  be  terribly  injured.  So  be  very 
careful  not  to  allow  broods  which  are  dissimilar  either 
in  age  or  color  to  come  together  as  long  as  the  mother 
hens  are  with  them.  m.  s. 

How  to  Set  the  Flag  Pole. 

“Independence  Day ’’will  soon  be  here,  and  hun¬ 
dreds  of  new  flag-poles  will  be  patriotically 
erected  throughout  the  country  in  this  400th  year 
since  Columbus's  great  discovery.  Our  village  will 
raise  one,  and  already  there  lies  upon  the  green  a 
gigantic  spar  which  will  reach  toward  the  zenith  for 
about  100  feet.  But  how  to  get  up  these  monsters 
without  too  much  risk  and  labor  is  the  question.  The 
plan  pursued  by  the  long-distance  telephone  companies 
is  undoubtedly  the  best.  They  have  adopted  the  larg¬ 
est  kind  of  poles  from  Maine  and  Nova  Scotia,  and  yet 
set  them  easily  and  quickly  with  small  gangs  of  men. 
When  the  hole  is  dug,  six  or  eight  feet  deep,  a  strong 
pole,  a  little  more  than  one-half  the  length  of  the 
large  one  to  be  erected  is  set  very  near  it.  The  big 
pole  is  then  carefully  balanced  across  a  block  to  find 
its  center,  and  a  heavy  rope  is  whipped  around  it  just 
above  this,  and  wetted  to  keep  it  from  slipping.  By 
this  rope  the  pole  is  lifted  bodily.  It  is  drawn  along 
until  this  belt  rope  is  at  the  foot  of  the  post.  Heavy 
rope  and  pulleys  are  then  brought  into  use.  The 
largest  block  is  firmly  attached  to  the  top  of  the  post, 
and  its  mate  is  hooked  in  the  belt  rope  of  the  pole  to 
be  erected,  while  the  strong  line  running  through  both 
works  in  a  third  block  fastened  to  the  post  just  above 
the  earth’s  surface.  I  give  a  rough  sketch  of  the  situ¬ 
ation  just  at  this  time — see  Fig.  191.  Another  repre¬ 
sents  the  critical  moment  when,  suspended  in  mid¬ 
air,  the  great  pole  is  about  to  descend  to  its  proper 
resting  place  in  an  upright  position — see  Fig.  192.  All 
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the  lines  employed  should  be  strong  that  no  risks  may 
be  taken.  A  wiry  and  steady  team  should  be  hitched 
to  the  draft  line,  and  at  the  word  from  the  master  of 
ceremonies  it  should  start  slowly,  raising  the  spar 
without  a  jerk.  A  guide  line  will  be  necessary.  This 
is  fastened  to  the  belt  rope,  and  kept  in  the  hands  of 
one  or  two  stout  men.  Others  bear  on  the  butt  of  the 
pole  to  make  the  tip  rise  the  faster.  When  it  begins 
to  assume  a  vertical  position,  several  10  to  15-foot  poles 
with  spikes  in  one  end,  should  be  ready  to  brace  against 
it  and  hold  it  steady.  After  the  pole  is  suspended  and 
is  ready  to  lower,  a  plucky  team  will  hold  it  there 
while  a  brief  prayer  or  some  dedicatory  remarks  are 
made.  Then  the  horses  should  back  slowly  and  the 
spar  descend,  not  drop  to  its  bed.  Several  guy  ropes 
must  support  the  post  during  the  effort.  These  may 
be  tied  to  adjacent  trees  or  to  heavy,  short  posts  set  at 
an  angle  of  45  degrees  some  distance  from  the  staff 

Site.  HOLLISTER  SAGE. 

A  Brief  Visit  to  the  Rural  Grounds. 

SOME  OF  THE  EXPERIMENTS  CONDUCTED  THERE. 

Many  readers  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker  have 
voiced  a  wish  at  times  that  they  might  have  the  pleas¬ 
ure  of  visiting  the  Rural  Grounds  at  River  Edge,  N.  J., 
and  of  scanning  the  work  there  going  on.  This  pleas¬ 
ure  was  mine  a  few  days  since,  and  I  should  like  to  tell 
my  fellow  readers  of  some  of  the  interesting  things  I 
saw  there.  Every  facility  was  given  me  for  examining 
the  many  interesting  experiments  there  being  car¬ 
ried  on. 

A  few  words  about  the  grounds  surrounding  the 
house  may  not  be  uninteresting.  The  editor  has  re¬ 
sided  here  about  21  years,  and  every  tree,  vine  and 
shrub  on  the  place  he  has  planted  during  that  period. 
The  collection  is  a  bewildering  one  to  any  save  an  ex¬ 
pert  botanist.  I  can  readily  imagine  that,  under  these 
circumstances,  the  family  must  be  greatly  attached  to 
their  home.  Everything  points  to  that  conclusion,  for, 
save  his  regular  visits  to  The  Rural  office,  the  editor 
seldom  goes  away. 

How  the  Newer  Strawberries  Look. 

As  this  was  the  time  of  strawberries  and  as  I  was  in 
search  of  information  on  this  particular  topic,  we  were 
soon  in  the  trial  bed,  where  some  75  varieties  were  in 
bearing.  The  soil  is  a  mellow  loam,  easily  cultivated 
and  readily  responsive  to  fertilizers.  The  following 
are  notes  made  on  the  ground  on  some  of  the  varieties 
noted  : 

Iowa  Beauty :  Of  medium  size,  symmetrical  and 
uniform  in  shape,  fairly  productive  and  of  high 
quality.  Vine  a  thrifty  grower,  bisexual.  The 
foliage  reminds  one  of  the  Jucunda,  and  there  is  also  a 
resemblance  in  the  quality  of  the  fruit. 

Saunders :  Regular  in  shape,  medium  in  size,  very 
solid,  rather  late,  but  below  the  average  yield. 

Pacific :  Resembles  the  Sharpless  in  shape,  but  not 
as  sweet.  In  no  respect  better  than  its  prototype. 

Woolverton  :  Seemed  to  be  prolific  and  the  berries 
of  good  size.  Early,  ripened  June  10,  goocl  quality. 

Gov.  Hoard  :  Very  early,  but  of  poor  quality. 

Tippecanoe  :  Pistillate,  good  quality,  fair  size,  early. 

Beder  Wood :  Very  early,  fairly  productive  and  of 
average  quality. 

Gen.  Putnam  :  Early  and  very  good  quality. 

Parker  Earle  :  This  berry  has  been  the  recipient  of 
much  attention.  We  were  most  favorably  impressed 
with  it,  never  having  seen  it  fruiting  before.  It  has  a 
perfect  blossom;  the  fruit  is  large,  not  so  large  as 
Sharpless,  regular  in  shape — a  shape  that  I  have  al¬ 
ways  admired,  oblong  with  a  neck.  It  is  certainly  a 
most  productive  varietjL  In  quality  it  is  fair,  its 
single  fault  being  that  it  is  a  little  soft  for  long  dis¬ 
tance  transportation. 

Clara:  Nearly  pistillate,  having  but  very  few  sta¬ 
mens — not  enough  to  render  it  safe  planted  alone.  It 
is  rather  late:  fruit  large  and  irregular  in  shape;  very 
productive,  but  rather  poor  in  quality. 

Eureka :  Nearly  pistillate,  large,  fairly  productive, 
berries  irregular  in  shape,  good  quality,  a  little  past 
medium  in  season,  foliage  only  fair. 

Beebe  :  This  berry  was  quite  noticeable.  The  fruit 
was  all  large,  no  small  ones.  Irregular  in  shape: 
quality  good,  with  very  handsome,  vigorous  foliage 
and  perfect  flowers. 

Yale  :  This  is  a  rather  late  berry.  The  fruit  is  large, 
dark  red  in  color,  and  of  good  quality.  Its  flavor  is 
distinct  from  any  other,  having  a  sort  of  apple  flavor 
as  nearly  as  can  be  described.  I  should  think  it  a 
desirable  variety. 

Timbrell  :  This  is  a  berry  not  yet  disseminated.  It 
originated  at  Unionville,  N.  Y.,  a  few  plants  only  were 
sent  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  trial.  It  is  a  pistillate,  with 
vigorous,  thrifty  foliage,  rather  late  in  season.  The 
berries  have  a  patchy  sort  of  appearance  until  fully 
ripe.  The  fruit  is  large,  with  a  regular,  but  char¬ 
acteristic  shape,  short,  conical,  dark  crimson  in  color, 
of  the  best  quality,  exceeding1'  any  that  the  writer 
knows  of  in  general  cultivation.  It  seems  to  be  a 


good  bearer.  It  will  doubtless  be  heard  from  ifi  the 
horticultural  world.  [There  is  little  doubt  of  it. — Eds.] 

Lovett’s  Early. — A  berry  of  fair  qualty,  not  early, 
as  its  name  indicates  ;  but  of  medium  season,  a  good 
grower,  firm  and  productive.  The  fruit  is  very  at¬ 
tractive  in  appearance,  being  fairly  uniform  in  shape 
and  of  a  dark,  glossy  color. 

Brandywine  :  A  late  berry,  large,  regular  in  shape, 
of  good  quality  and  with  a  very  thrifty  foliage. 

There  were  many  others,  but  the  above  are  those 
which  interested  the  writer  most.  Noting  that  each 
stake  indicating  the  variety,  had  also  a  number  on  it, 
I  inquired  as  to  its  significance. 

Some  Curious  Horticultural  Experiments. 

“  All  these  berries,”  said  Mr.  Carman.  “  are  marked 
1,  2,  3  or  4,  which  refers  to  the  size  of  the  blossoms, 
one  being  the  smallest,  four  the  largest.  This  is 


designed  to  answer  the  question,  ‘  What  relation,  if 
any,  has  the  size  of  blossom  to  the  size  of  fruit  ?’  Thus 
far,  one  thing  has  been  observed — that  the  flowers  of 
the  perfect  or  bisexuals  are  larger  than  those  of  the 
pistillates.  One  would  naturally  expect  the  reverse 
would  be  the  case.” 

“  What  is  that  plot  ?”  said  the  writer,  pointing  to  a 
small  plot  which  looked  something  like  wheat  or  rye. 

“That  is  a  plat  of  hybrid  rye-wheat  plants,  planted 
early  in  the  spring,  one  seed  in  a  place,  a  foot  apart 
each  way.  They  made  a  vigorous  growth  until  about 
a  foot  in  height,  nearly  covering  the  ground.  Since 
then  the  foliage  is  rusting  and  an  air  of  decline  has 
come  over  them.  They  give  very  little  promise.” 

“That  tree,”  said  Mr.  Carman,  pointing  to  a  thrifty 
pear  tree,  “illustrates  one  of  the  tribulations  of  a 
horticulturist.  Ten  years  ago  I  planted  it — it  was  a 
Keiffer.  As  soon  as  I  ascertained  that  the  fruit  was  of 
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no  value  here,  I  grafted  it  to  a  dozen  Japan  pear  seed¬ 
lings  which  had  been  started  from  seed  two  years 
before.  They  all  fruited  for  the  first  time  last  year. 
The  tribulation  consists  in  the  fact  that  it  has  taken 
me  10  years  to  find  out  that  a  dozen  seedling  pears  are 
wurthless,  decidedly  inferior  to  the  Keiffer.  Not  one 
of  them  has  any  merit  at  all,  except  it  may  be  for 
canning.” 

Potatoes  on  Tomato  Vines. 

“  Why  have  you  planted  those  tomatoes  so  far 
apart  ?” 

“  That  is  an  experiment.  We  all  know  that  wild 
potatoes  produce  very  small  tubers,  but  are  very  flori- 
ferous,  bearing  large  crops  of  seed-balls,  or  the  true 
fruit.  As  we  cultivate  these  wild  varieties,  the  seed- 
balls  become  fewer  and  the  tubers  larger,  until,  as  at 
present,  49  out  of  50  varieties  fail  to  produce  any  fruit 
whatever.  Now,  the  tomato  is  structurally  nearly  the 
same  as  the  potato,  that  is,  a  tomato  and  a  potato  ball 


are  structurally  similar.  Is  it  unreasonable  to  suppose, 
therefore,  that  if  we  were  to  remove  all  the  buds  of  a 
tomato  as  fast  as  they  appear,  a  tuberous  growth 
might  be  induced  upon  the  roots  of  the  tomato — that 
is  to  say,  swollen  stems  ?  That  is  what  I  am  trying  to 
accomplish  with  these  plants.  If  such  a  root  swelling 
should  be  produced,  I  would  propagate  it  the  same  as 
if  it  were  a  tuber  and  continue  the  disbudding  process 
until  tomato  tubers  were  produced.” 

This  idea  struck  me  as  being  both  novel  and  interest¬ 
ing  and  I  commend  it  to  the  notice  of  our  experiment 
stations,  who  may  see  in  it  something  worthy  of  inves¬ 
tigation. 

Near  these  plants  my  attention  was  called  to  some 
of  the  hybrids  between  the  blackberry  and  raspberry. 
These  are  very  interesting,  though  thus  far  they  give 
no  promise  of  utility.  One  which  specially  attracted 
my  attention  was  absolutely  thornless.  It  had  large, 
dark  foliage,  intermediate  between  its  black  and  red 
parents,  resembling  the  raspberry  specifically  in  the 
whiteness  of  its  leaves  on  the  under  side.  Some  of 
these  hybrids  looked  like  the  dewberry  and  had  a 
trailing  habit  and  most  of  them  showed  a  feeble'consti- 
tution. 

Among  the  most  interesting  experiments  being  car¬ 
ried  on  at  the  Rural  Grounds,  in  view  of  their  probable 
results,  are  those  with  tomatoes. 

“  Don’t  you  think  we  have  about  reached  the  sum¬ 
mit  with  tomatoes  ?  ”  said  the  writer. 

“  It  is  not  well,”  said  Mr.  Carman,  “  to  assume  that 
the  tomato  cannot  be  any  further  improved.  It  is  bet¬ 
ter  to  assume  that  its  improvement  is  in  its  infancy. 
Here  we  have  over  200  crosses  made  last  year,  using 
for  pollen  parents  the  most  popular  kinds  of  the  day, 
and  for  pistillate  parents  the  crosses  of  the  two  pre¬ 
vious  years.  The  foliage  of  these  crosses  rarely  bears 
a  distinct  resemblance  to  the  mothers,  while,  strangely 
enough,  in  no  case  is  the  potato  foliage  apparent.  I 
am  hopeful  in  regard  to  this  phase  of  our  work.  It  is 
at  least  most  interesting  and  curious.” 

Wheat-rye  Hybrids  ;  Asparagus. 

The  cross-bred  and  hybrid  wheat  and  rye  plants  are 
a  capital  illustration  of  Mother  Nature’s  capacities  in 
the  way  of  variety.  There  are  about  100  different 
varieties,  all  of  which  were  bred  from  a  common 
mother,  the  Beardless  Armstrong  Wheat. 

“  What  is  that  ?  ”  said  the  writer,  pointing  to  a  plant 
which  looked  like  neither  rye  nor  wheat. 

“  That  is  one  of  the  rye-wheat  hybrids,  and,  as  you 
see,  it  looks  more  like  barley  than  either  rye  or  wheat. 
There  are  others  having  the  same  peculiarities.  Some 
have  long,  narrow  heads,  unlike  either  parent.  Some 
have  very  slender,  some  very  heavy  stems.  Some  tiller 
remarkably,  others  send  up  only  two  or  three  feeble 
culms.  Some  of  these  culms  are  very  heavy.  The 
kernels  differ  from  those  of  wheat  in  being  harder, 
having  very  little,  if  any,  starch.  These  varieties,  if 
we  may  so  call  them,  which  differ  in  a  manner  from 
rye  or  wheat,  are  very  difficult  to  fix.  They  sport  from 
year  to  year.  I  hope  that  a  few  of  them  will  be  suf¬ 
ficiently  fixed  to  be  sent  out  for  propagation  the  pres¬ 
ent  year.” 

A  large  bed  of  asparagus,  in  which  were  Dreer’s 
Eclipse,  Barr’s  Mammoth,  Palmetto,  Conover,  Moore’s 
Hybrid  and  Smalley’s  Defiance,  was  looking  vigorous 
and  healthy.  The  asparagus  beetle  has  done  much 
damage  in  many  parts  of  the  country  this  season,  but 
there  were  no  traces  of  its  ravages  there.  Interrogated 
on  the  subject,  Mr.  Carman  said  “  It  is  easy  to  keep  the 
asparagus  free  from  that  pest.  The  small  but  con¬ 
spicuous  black  eggs,  which  are  deposited  at  right 
angles  on  the  stems  are  rubbed  off.  Going  over  the 
plot  two  or  three  times  suffices  to  keep  it  clear  of  the 
grubs,  which  are  so  destructive  to  the  foliage  in  many 
places.” 

I  fear  I  must  close,  lest  I  take  too  much  of  your 
valuable  space.  I  should  like  to  speak  of  other  work 
there  being  carried  on,  but  we  shall  doubtless  be  told 
of  it  in  due  season.  Let  me  close  by  saying  that  the 
opinions  of  the  strawberries  seen  are  my  own,  formed 
on  the  spot  and  Mr.  Carman  is  in  no  way  responsible 
for  them.  L. 

Oswego  County. 

A  Milk  Organ  Instructed  About 
Milk. 

If  we  are  correctly  informed  the  New  York  Milk 
Exchange  will  not  allow  the  case  to  go  by  default,  but 
will  fight  to  the  bitter  end,  and  carry  to  the  court  of 
last  resort. 

Its  members  believe — and  those  who  best  understand 
the  matter  agree  with  them — that  nullifying  its 
charter  would  be  a  calamity  which  neither  dealers  nor 
producers  can  afford.  Where  or  to  whom  any  benefit 
would  accrue  is  something  no  one  can  explain.  The 
suit  referred  to  was  commenced  by  a  Delaware  County 
man,  and  we  doubt  whether  he  has  any  more  practi¬ 
cal  knowledge  of  the  working  of  the  milk  business,  or 
of  the  New  York  Milk  Exchange,  than  a  hog  has  of 
Heaven. 

He  has  been  egged  on  by  parties  who  are  trying  to 
teach  others  how  to  conduct  the  milk  business,  while 
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they  know  nothing-  about  it  themselves.  Their  whole 
stock  in  trade  consists  in  misrepresentation  and  abuse, 
coupled  with  the  one  solitary  fact  that  the  price  of 
milk  is  lower  than  it  was  20  years  ago. — Milk  Reporter. 

The  suit  alluded  to  is  the  one  undertaken  for  the 
annulment  of  the  charter  of  the  Milk  Exchange,  the 
preliminary  movement  in  which  has  been  decided  ad¬ 
versely  to  the  Exchange.  As  usual,  the  Reporter  is 
all  muddled  in  this  matter.  The  suit  was  not  com¬ 
menced  by  a  “  Delaware  County  man,”  but  by  the  late 
Union  of  Milk  Producers,  who  employed  a  Delaware 
County  lawyer  of  national  fame  to  conduct  the  suit. 
So  far,  instead  of  being  as  ignorant  as  the  Reporter 
would  have  us  understand,  he  seems  to  know  a  good 
deal  and  is  doing  well.  But  the  cream  of  the  above  is 
that  part  which  intimates  that  the  annulment  of  the 
charter  would  be  a  calamity  to  producers.  For  what 
market  is  the  Reporter  writing  ?  It  cannot  expect  pro¬ 
ducers  to  believe  any  such  rot,  and  the  Exchange  men 
know  just  how  ridiculous  the  statement  is.  How  can 
producers  be  benefited  by  having  a  lot  of  men  in  this 
city  assume  the  right,  and  enforce  it,  of  putting  a  price 
on  their  product  ? 

It  is  arrant  nonsense  to  blame  the  Milk  Exchange  for 
the  condition  of  the  milk  market.  That  it  has  continu¬ 
ally  named  prices  as  high  as  the  market  would  bear  is 
well  known  to  all  who  have  looked  into  the  matter, 
and  the  indisputable  fact  that  producers  undersell  its 
price  every  month  in  the  year  is  sufficient  proof  to 
convince  any  one  of  common  sense. — Milk  Reporter. 

If  our  esteemed  comtemporary  were  known  to  be  in 
training  as  a  rival  to  Ananias,  the  above  would  be  a 
very  creditable  effort.  But  as  a  statement  soberly 
made,  it  reflects  very  seriously  upon  its  judgment  or 
its  character  for  truthfulness.  We  shall  next  have  it 
trying  to  demonstrate  that  the  Milk  Exchange  is  the 
farmer’s  friend,  and  that  it  never  adulterates  milk  by 
adding  from  five  to  ten  quarts  of  skimmed  milk  to  a 
can  of  pure. 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of  the 
writer  to  Insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question,  please  see  If  It  Is 
not  answered  In  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions 
at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 

Asparagus  Plants  that  are  all 
Voters. 

As  a  matter  of  business  would  it  pay  to  go  to  the 
expense  and  trouble  of  securing  a  field  of  entirely 
male  asparagus  plants  ?  That  is,  would  the  yield  from 
such  a  field  be  enough  greater  than  that  from  part 
male  and  part  female  plants  to  pay  for  the  extra 
work  of  selection  ? 

If  the  results  obtained  by  Mr.  Green,  of  the  Ohio 
Experiment  Station,  can  be  depended  upon  for  all 
plantations  of  asparagus,  it  seems  to  me  that  all  grow¬ 
ers  of  this  vegetable  located  upon  high-priced  land  can 
afford  the  extra  labor  required  to  grow  exclusively 
male  plants.  Mr.  Green  reports  that  the  male  plants 
proved  “about  50  per  cent  more  productive  than  the* 
female,  and  the  shoots  being  larger,  have  a  greater 
market  value.”  (Bulletin  Ohio  Experiment  Station, 
2nd  Series,  Volume  III.,  No.  9.)  For  such  plantations, 
the  seedlings  could  be  grown  in  the  country,  where 
land  is  cheap,  and  set  out  closely  where  they  could 
remain  until  their  character  can  be  determined,  when 
the  male  plants  could  be  assorted  out  and  removed  to 
their  permanent  place.  I  think  it  may  fairly  be  ques¬ 
tioned  if  all  plantations  of  asparagus  would  show  so 
marked  a  difference  in  favor  of  the  male  plants  as  did 
Mr.  Green’s.  In  a  trial  conducted  by  myself  in  1889, 
on  a  garden  bed,  the  male  plants  showed  no  appreciable 
advantage  in  productiveness.  The  report  of  this  trial 
has  not  been  published,  because  the  bed  was  not  a 
large  one,  and  the  plants  were  rather  uneven. 

Wisconsin  Experiment  Station.  k.  s.  goff. 

In  my  opinion  the  extra  trouble  of  seleiting  male 
plants  would  be  justified.  There  is  certainly  a  marked 
difference  in  the  yield  of  male  and  female  plants,  and 
the  best  is  never  too  good.  w.  m.  munson. 

Maine  Experiment  Station. 

The  only  safe  way  I  know  of  to  distinguish  the  male 
from  the  female  plants  would  be  to  let  both  grow  in 
the  seed  beds  for  at  least  two  years,  for  the  plants 
rarely  bear  seeds  the  first  year,  and  then  mark  the 
sexes  in  such  a  way  that  each  can  be  known.  If  by 
this  means  we  get  a  nice  bed  of  pure  staminate  plants, 
it  is  said  that  no  seeds  will  come  up  in  the  spring,  an¬ 
noying  us  with  a  great  host  of  young  plants ;  and 
these  must  be  destroyed  or  the  bearing  beds  will  be 
ruined  within  a  few  years.  After  I  have  finished  cut¬ 
ting  for  the  season,  my  beds  make  a  tremendous 
growth,  and  a  large  crop  of  seed  ripens  every  fall. 
This  growth  is  all  allowed  to  remain  on  the  ground 
during  the  winter,  as  it  is  the  most  perfect  mulch  I 
have  ever  seen.  After  taking  off  and  burning  the 


tops,  the  beds  get  a  very  heavy  dressing  of  manure, 
which  is  worked  in,  care  being  taken  not  to  disturb 
the  roots,  and  the  beds  are  ready  for  their  season’s 
work.  After  a  time  the  weeds  begin  to  come  up,  and 
as  the  weather  becomes  warmer,  the  young  plants 
from  the  seeds  left  upon  the  beds  start  also,  and  both 
must  be  destroyed.  The  best  way  to  do  this  is  to  set 
some  good  careful  men  at  work  with  broad  hoes,  just 
after  we  have  cut  the  beds  very  close.  They  destroy 
the  weeds  and  the  young  asparagus  plants  at  the  same 
time.  We  finished  hoeing  our  beds  on  June  9,  and  I 
doubt  very  much  whether  it  has  cost  me  $1  extra  to 
destroy  the  young  asparagus  plants  with  the  weeds, 
and  I  do  not  remember  ever  to  have  found  it  necessary 
to  go  over  the  beds  on  purpose  to  destroy  the  young 
plants.  I  do  not  believe  that  I  could  make  any  money 
by  going  to  the  trouble  and  expense  of  making  beds 
of  purely  male  plants.  If  I  had  thought  so — and  I 
have  thought  the  matter  over  many  times — I  would 
certainly  have  had  beds  of  them  a  number  of  years 
ago.  j.  M.  SMITH. 

Preparing:  Sterilized  Milk. 

Ii.  W.  B.,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. — A  physician  hav¬ 
ing  a  large  practice  here  has  urged  me  to  undertake 
the  furnishing  of  sterilized  milk  and  I  wish  to  find  out 
how  to  do  it. 

A  ns. — “  Sterilized  milk  ”  corresponds  to  canned  corn 
or  peaches.  It  is  perfectly  sealed  while  hot  enough 
to  kill  the  bacteria  that  cause  milk  to  sour.  In  theory 
the  thing  is  very  simple  ;  all  that  is  needed  is  to  put 
the  milk  in  bottles,  raise  it  to  a  high  temperature  and 
then  seal  tightly  while  hot.  In  practice,  however,  this 
does  not  always  work.  In  spite  of  the  greatest  care 
such  milk  frequently  insists  upon  spoiling  just  when 
it  ought  not  to.  There  are  three  or  four  people  in  the 
country  who  are  preparing  this  milk  with  great  suc¬ 
cess.  They  all  refuse  to  describe  their  methods  of 
sterilizing  on  the  ground  that  it  has  cost  them  too 
much  time  and  money  to  perfect  their  apparatus. 
They  also  say  that  it  is  useless  to  tell  how  they  do  it 
because  90  per  cent  of  their  success  depends  upon  the 
milk  itself.  What  most  farmers  consider  perfectly 
clean  is  wholly  unfit  to  sterilize.  The  slight  sediment 
that  forms  at  the  bottom  of  most  milk  when  permit¬ 
ted  to  stand  in  a  deep  glass  or  bottle  consists  mainly 
of  small  bits  of  manure.  This  must  be  filtered  out  of 
the  milk  or  it  will  not  keep.  As  nearly  as  we  can  learn, 
the  methods  employed  on  one  sterilized  milk  farm  are 
about  as  follows.  The  cows  are  Jersey  grades. 
They  are  fed  on  corn  meal,  bran,  hay  and  stalks 
— with  soiling  crops  in  summer.  No  ensilage, 
linseed  or  cotton-seed  meals  are  fed.  The  cows 
are  washed  off  every  day  before  milking  and  no  man¬ 
ure  is  permitted  to  accumulate  in  the  stable.  As 
soon  as  it  is  taken  from  the  cow  the  milk  is  carried  to 
the  dairy  room  and  thoroughly  cooled  and  aerated. 
It  is  then  filtered  through  thick  blotting  paper  or 
'heavy  felting.  It  is  then  poured  into  quart  or  pint 
bottles  shaped  somewhat  like  beer  bottles — round  at 
the  bottom  so  that  they  cannot  be  stood  on  end.  These 
bottles  are  placed  in  a  deep  tin  pan  containing  water 
which  rises  to  the  neck  of  the  bottle.  Steam  is  let  in 
and  the  water  heated  to  about  150  degrees.  It  is  then 
cooled  down  to  00  degrees  and  at  once  heated  again  to 
140  degrees  or  thereabouts,  at  which  heat  the  bottles 
are  closed  with  rubber  corks  and  sealed  closely  with 
wax.  Such  milk  sells  at  25  cents  a  quart.  In  Boston 
it  is  on  sale  at  the  large  drug  stores  and  physicians 
prescribe  it  as  they  do  other  well-known  food  prepara¬ 
tions.  It  is  used  mainly  for  infants  or  invalids,  but 
would  be  largely  used  for  general  consumption  if  it 
could  be  had  in  sufficient  quantity.  The  writer  has 
kept  sample  bottles  of  it  for  three  weeks.  There  is  a 
big  chance  for  some  enterprising  and  careful  dairyman 
to  develop  a  trade  in  sterilized  milk.  Lots  of  city 
people  are  afraid  of  tuberculosis  and  other  cow  diseases 
and  will  be  ready  to  pay  for  a  guaranteed  uniform 
product.  A  man  starting  in  the  business  will  have 
little  to  guide  him.  He  will  have  to  invent  his  own 
apparatus  and  do  his  own  experimenting.  Our  experi¬ 
ment  stations  cannot  possibly  do  a  better  thing  for 
farmers  than  to  show  them  how  to  bottle  hot  milk,  and 
how  such  milk  must  be  handled  to  keep  it  pure.  Dr. 
Babcock  might  well  invent  a  cheap  “  sterilizing  bath” 
to  match  his  milk  tester.  One  thing  is  sure  ;  the 
ordinary  milk,  as  it  comes  to  this  city,  cannot  be  suc¬ 
cessfully  sterilized.  It  is  too  dirty. 

Mushroom  Packages  and  Prices. 

C.  E.  S.,  Bridgeport,  Conn. — What  are  the  best  pack¬ 
ages  for  shipping  mushrooms  ? 

Ans. — Archdeacon  &  Co.,  of  85  Barclay  street,  New 
York,  who  deal  largely  in  mushrooms,  say  the  best 
package  is  a  flat  splint-handle  basket  holding  about 
five  pounds.  The  baskets  are  generally  lined  with 
paraffine  paper  and  canvas  covers  are  sewed  over  them 
when  filled.  Some  growers  ship  the  mushrooms  in 
the  ordinary  square  quart  strawberry  boxes,  packing 
the  boxes  in  crates  as  berries  are  packed,  and  a  few 
use  pasteboard  boxes,  packed  similarly,  but  neither 


are  as  desirable  as  the  five-pound  basket.  The  season 
lasts  from  September  to  June  1,  and  the  price  varies 
greatly,  the  extremes  the  past  season  having  been  35 
cents  and  $1.50.  The  latter  price  was  reached  only  on 
a  day  when  the  demand  largely  exceeded  the  supply. 
The  bulk  of  the  crop  sold  at  prices  ranging  between 
35  and  75  cents  per  pound. 

More  About  “The  New  Onion  Culture.” 

C.  M.  S.,  Wilcox,  Nebraska. — I  am  trying  the  New 
Onion  Culture  this  year,  but  with  only  reasonable  suc¬ 
cess.  I  don’t  know  that  I  really  understand  the  busi¬ 
ness  yet.  I  find  some  trouble  to  get  seedlings  to  live 
after  transplanting,  perhaps  because  I  set  them  too 
deep,  as  the  last  I  transplanted  seem  to  be  doing  bet¬ 
ter.  I  don’t  think  the  book  “  The  New  Onion  Culture  ” 
tells  plainly  enough  how  to  manage  them  from  the 
liot-bed  to  the  ground.  It  does  not  state  whether  to 
pour  water  in  the  holes  or  to  take  the  onions  out  of 
the  bed,  put  them  into  water  before  putting  them  in 
the  holes  or  to  plant  them  dry. 

Ans. — Let  the  onion  plants  get  some  size,  say  one- 
eighth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  then  they  have  a  re¬ 
markable  degree  of  vitality,  and  will  live  and  grow 
right  along  if  put  into  well  prepared  soil  with  even 
less  than  ordinary  care.  There  is  no  need  of  using 
water  in  transplanting  onion  seedlings.  Just  pull 
them  up  from  the  seed-bed,  and  if  tops  are  unreason¬ 
ably  long,  break  off  part,  say  one-half.  I  usually 
plant  about  one  inch  deep,  and  if  the  ground  is  a  soft, 
moist,  mellow,  loam,  the  work  is  done  with  the  fingers 
alone,  without  the  use  of  dibbers.  t.  gkf.iner. 

Shall  I  Inbreed  the  Sheep  P 

H.  C.,  McKean,  Pa. — I  have  a  flock  of  about  35  breed¬ 
ing  ewes,  a  cross  between  the  Cotswold  and  Merino. 
I  used  on  them  last  year  a  Shropshire  ram,  which  is 
strong  and  healthy,  and  he  got  good,  large,  strong, 
healthy  lambs.  I  would  like  to  use  the  same  ram 
again  this  year,  but  nearly  half  of  my  flock  will  be  his 
progeny.  Ought  I  to  reject  him  on  that  account  ? 

Ans. — There  is  no  reason  why  the  same  ram  may 
not  be  used  again  this  year:  this  has  often  been  done 
by  breeders  to  fix  more  certainly  any  good  character¬ 
istic  of  the  same  on  the  flock.  In  close  breeding  in 
this  manner  good  judgment  is  to  be  exercised,  and  the 
vigor  of  the  first  cross  is  a  favorable  indication  that  a 
good  result  may  be  secured  by  a  second  one.  But  it 
would  be  safe  to  draw  the  line  at  this,  and  choose  one 
of  the  first  cross,  the  pick  of  the  flock,  for  use  next 
season,  or  procure  an  unrelated  pure-bred  ram.  The 
Shropshire  is  a  hardy,  vigorous  race,  and  will  bear  in- 
breeding  to  a  moderate  extent. 

Will  Detasselling  Corn  PayP 

C.  M.  S.,  Wilcox,  Nebraska. — Will  it  pay  me  to  detas¬ 
sel  every  other  row  of  my  corn  this  fall  just  as  the 
tassels  start  ? 

Ans. — No,  we  would  not  detassel  every  other  row. 
Every  other  plant  in  the  row  would  probably  serve 
better.  Cut  out  the  tassel  as  soon  as  it  appears — the 
sooner  the  better.  This  will  induce  sets  to  push  which 
would  otherwise  remain  dormant  and  thus  increase 
the  crop.  Such  has  been  The  R.  N.-Y.’s  experience 
through  many  years. 

The  Bean  Weevil. 

H.  H.,  Morris,  N.  Y. — I  send  samples  of  some  beans 
with  the  insects  that  ate  the  holes  in  them.  What  are 
they  .’  What  are  the  habits  of  the  pests  and  how  can 
the  beans  be  kept  so  as  to  save  them  from  the  insects? 

Ans. — The  insect  is  the  bean  weevil.  The  female 
deposits  her  eggs  on  the  growing  pods  and  as  soon  as 
hatched,  the  larvae  gnaw  through  the  pods  into  the 
beans.  They  remain  there,  feeding  on  the  beans,  all 
summer,  most  of  them  pupating  before  fall.  Some 
become  full  adult  beetles  that  season,  while  others  do 
not  become  fully  changed  until  spring.  Preventive 
measures  consist  in  destroying  every  beetle  before  the 
beans  are  planted.  To  do  this  put  the  seed  in  a  close 
vessel  with  a  little  benzine  or  gasoline,  the  fumes  of 
which  will  destroy  the  pests. 

Killing'  a  Tree’s  Roots. 

“  Subscriber.'’, — What  liquid  inserted  into  a  main  root 
of  an  elm  tree  will  kill  it  the  quickest,  or  what 
liquid  is  most  destructive  to  vegetable  life  ?  The  tree 
sends  its  roots  into  a  strawberry  bed.  (I  suggest 
muriatic  acid,  creosote,  kerosene  and  a  solution  of  blue 
vitriol,  poured  into  an  inch  auger  hole  made  in  the 
root.  What  would  be  most  effectual?) 

Ans. — All  things  considered,  we  would  choose  kero¬ 
sene.  No  doubt  that  would  kill  the  roots  if  applied  as 
suggested. 

How  Long  Will  Water  Live  ? 

J.  O.  S.,  Philadelphia. — How  long  will  spring  water 
keep  in  a  tank,  fit  for  use  and  not  become  too  bad  for 
general  purposes,  etc.  ? 

Ans. — We  do  not  know  of  any  way  to  answer  the 
above  without  examining  the  water.  So  long  as  it 
tastes  and  smells  all  right,  we  should  have  no  hesita¬ 
tion  in  using  it.  No  danger  could  be  possible,  if  the 
water  was  boiled  before  using,  and  we  apprehend  there 
is  none  in  any  case. 
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Why  and  When  to  Aerate  Milk. 

Prof.  W.  W.  Cooke,  Vermont  Experi¬ 
ment  Station. — By  aerating  milk,  odors 
can  be  completely  driven  out  that  have 
been  absorbed  by  the  milk  after  being 
drawn  from  the  cow.  Odors  that  were 
derived  by  the  milk  through  the  system 
of  the  cow,  are  not  so  easily  taken  out. 
They  will  be  somewhat  lessened,  but  can 
never  be  wholly  removed.  Milk  should 
be  aerated  as  soon  as  possible  after  it  is 
drawn,  and  it  should,  at  the  same  time, 
be  cooled.  Aerating  alone  is  an  advan¬ 
tage,  but  its  good  effects  on  the  keeping 
of  milk  are  much  increased  by  bringing 
the  milk  down  to  55  degrees  or  lower. 
Milk  should  keep  at  least  12  hours  longer 
for  the  aerating.  By  using  a  cooler  and 
aerator  faithfully,  it  is  possible  to  dis¬ 
pense  with  ice  in  selling  milk  under  the 
ordinary  conditions  as  they  occur  in  the 
smaller  cities  ;  but  where  the  milk  is  to 
be  brought  by  train,  and  is  24  to  36  hours 
old  before  it  is  put  on  the  milk  cart,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  use  ice  even  with 
aerated  milk. 

The  question  as  to  whether,  by  the  use 
of  the  aerator,  ice  can  be  dispensed  with 
in  butter  making,  would  seem  to  imply 
that  the  aerator  could  be  used  to  advan¬ 
tage  in  butter  making,  which  is  not  the 
fact.  The  man  who  is  raising  his  cream 
by  shallow  setting,  or  cold,  deep  setting, 
or  any  form  of  gravity  creaming,  has  no 
use  for  a  milk  aerator  or  a  milk  cooler. 
Either  would  be  a  positive  detriment, 
occasioning  the  loss  of  a  large  amount 
of  butter  in  the  skim-milk.  The  man 
who  is  running  his  milk  through  a  sepa¬ 
rator  has  little  need  of  an  aerator  for  the 
whole  milk,  since,  of  course,  the  milk  is 
aerated  in  passing  through  the  machine. 
But  to  make  the  best  quality  of  butter,  it 
is  necessary  that  the  cream  be  cooled  be¬ 
low  55  degrees,  and,  better,  to  50  degrees 
as  soon  as  possible  after  coming  from  the 
separator,  and  the  combined  milk  coolers 
and  aerators,  as  they  are  now  on  the 
market,  are  probably  the  best  forms  of 
cooler  to  be  used  for  that  purpose. 

The  Babcock  Tester  for  Guernsey  Cows. 

Mrs.  S.  B.  Taber  Willits,  Long 
Island,  N.  Y.— As  to  having  the  milk  of 
all  Guernsey  cows  tested,  it  is  practically 
impossible  to  do  so,  and  in  the  face  of 
the  many  recorded  tests  of  breeds  of 
dairy  animals,  I,  who  can  only  judge 
from  my  own  experience  and  the  affida¬ 
vits  of  others,  must  confess  1  should  have 
little  faith  that,  except  in  individual 
cases,  the  testimony  or  recorded  testi¬ 
mony  would  be  of  much  value  in  judging 
the  animal.  In  order  that  a  test  could  be 
of  any  value,  in  comparing  the  merits  of 
different  animals  or  herds,  many,  in¬ 
deed  all,  facts  relative  to  the  tested  ani¬ 
mal  should  be  known  and  considered — 
such  as  age,  condition,  period  of  lacta¬ 
tion  and  gestation,  feed,  handling,  etc. 
Tests  should  also  be  made  at  frequent 
intervals  for  several  months.  This  re¬ 
quires  care,  judgment,  labor,  time,  ac¬ 
curacy  and  honesty,  and  must  be  done  by 
those  who  can  command  these  virtues. 
Those  who  usually  feed  milk,  handle  and 
generally  care  for  stock  either  pure-bred 
or  native  of  all  breeds,  are  not  such  con¬ 
scientious  or  capable  persons  as  to  merit 
confidence  in  their  representations  of 
the  performances  of  one  cow  and  much 
less  of  a  herd.  At  the  experiment  sta¬ 
tions,  where  testing  the  breeds  is  under 
the  supervision  of  scientific  and  syste¬ 
matic  management  and  is  made  the  para¬ 
mount  object  of  business  from  one  year 
to  another,  it  can  and  probably  is  suc¬ 
cessfully  done;  but  even  there  much  is  to 
be  taken  into  consideration  as  the  indi¬ 
vidual  specimens  of  the  different  breeds 
may  not  do  justice  or  may  go  beyond  the 
average  of  the  breed  they  represent. 
Therefore,  although  I  accord  to  tests  in 
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many  instances  much  value,  yet  as  gen¬ 
erally  made,  I  would  consider  them  of 
little  use  in  selecting  animals. 

I  do  not  ignore  or  hold  lightly  the  value 
of  the  Babcock  tester.  I  believe,  so  far 
as  I  can  judge,  that  it  is  the  truest  test 
of  the  qualities  of  milk;  but  owing  to  the 
many  conditions  of  the  cow,  it  is  not  al¬ 
ways  a  test  by  which  she  can  be  judged. 


Which  May  Remind  You. 

Readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  should 
know  that  the  Vermorel  nozzle  has  but 
one  advantage  over  the  Riley  Cyclone. 
It  is  that  there  is  a  pin  and  a  button  in 
the  Vermorel.  When  the  nozzle  gets 
clogged  with  a  bit  of  wood,  lime  or  any 
other  obstruction,  one  has  only  to  press 
the  button.  The  pin  enters  the  hole 
and  frees  it.  If  the  Cyclone  gets  stopped 
up,  one  must  use  a  pin  or  fine  wire.  In 
order  to  stick  the  pin  or  wire  into  the 
hole  it  is  necessary  to  see  the  hole.  The 
moment  it  is  freed  the  spray  issues  from 
the  nozzle  in  obedience  to  the  pressure, 
and  it  is  as  likely  to  strike  one  in  the 
eye  or  face  as  elsewhere,  and  rather 
more  so . 

The  pin  and  button  arrangement  of 
the  Vermorel  is  not  a  perfect  contrivance 
by  any  means.  When  the  button  is 
pressed  so  as  to  run  the  pin  through  the 
hole  of  the  nozzle,  the  liquid  in  a  stream 
— not  a  spray — flows  out  of  the  back  of 
the  nozzle.  This  does  not  usually  strike 
the  operator  further  than  to  wet  the  coat 
sleeves.  It  is  objectionable  only  in  so 
far  as  so  much  of  the  insecticide  fluid  is 
lost . 

June  16,  The  R.  N.-Y.  used  a  diluted 
Bordeaux  mixture  upon  its  seedling  pota¬ 
toes.  The  original  mixture  was  first  used 
some  five  years  ago  on  its  “  challenge” 
potato  patch,  in  the  vain  hopes  that  it 
might  drive  off  or  kill  the  flea  beetle.  It 
seemed  to  harm  the  vines  and  to  please 
the  fleas . 

TheR.  N.-Y. ’s  formula  for  potato  vines 
— as  a  preventive  or  destroyer  of  blight — 
as  just  used  is  this  :  Two  ounces  of  cop¬ 
per  sulphate  (crystals)  are  put  into  a 
one-gallon  demijohn  of  cold  water.  It 
will  dissolve  in  the  course  of  24  hours. 
Three  ounces  of  quick  lime  are  put  into 
another  one-gallon  demijohn  of  water, 
the  lime  first  being  slaked  by  adding 
only  a  sufficiency  of  water.  Thus  we 
have  two  gallons  altogether,  which  are 
poured  into  the  ordinary  patent  water- 
pail  which  holds  about  two  gallons,  and 
we  are  ready  to  spray,  using  an  ordinary 
aquapult  pump;  a  pump,  by  the  way, 
which,  for  small  patches,  answers  just  as 
well  as  more  costly  pumps . 

To  every  pail  of  the  copper-lime  liquid, 
a  level  teaspoonful  of  Paris-green  is 
added  so  that  the  application  may  serve 
to  kill  the  potato  beetle  as  well  as  protect 
the  vines  against  blight . 

A  word  as  to  the  addition  of  the  Paris- 
green  :  If  the  teaspoon-level-full  of  Paris- 
green  were  thrown  upon  the  surface  of 
the  copper-lime  water,  it  would  be  a  dif¬ 
ficult  matter  to  wet  the  Paris-green.  A 
better  way  is  gently  to  lower  the  tea¬ 
spoon  a  few  inches  below  the  liquid,  and 
then  gently  shake  it.  In  this  way  the 
powder  is  carried  off  gradually  ;  every 
part  comes  in  contact  with  the  liquid, 
is  wetted  and  sinks.  Constant  stirring  is 
necessary  while  spraying,  or  the  lower 
part  of  the  liquid  will  have  an  undue  pro¬ 
portion  of  lime  and  Paris-green.  The 
copper  sulphate  is  entirely  soluble . 

The  above  quantity  of  liquid  will  serve 
for  a  row  of  vines  about  40  feet  long. 
For  larger  areas,  the  same  proportion  of 
copper-sulphate,  lime  and  Paris-green 
would  be  as  follows:  For  16  gallons  of 
water,  use  two  pounds  of  copper-sulphate 
and  1)4  pound  of  lime,  adding  one  tea¬ 
spoon  level  full  of  Paris-green  to  every 
pailful  (two  gallons)  of  the  mixture . 


Of  Trifolium  incarnatum  —  Crimson 
Clover — Prof.  Wood  says,  in  his  botany 
of  1880,  “  It  is  a  fine  species  from  Italy, 
occasionally  cultivated  as  a  border  flower 
and  has  been  proposed  by  Dr.  Dewey  for 
cultivation  as  a  valuable  plant  for  hay”. . 

“  Few  things  in  the  vegetable  world,” 
says  Dr.  J.  B.  Killebrew,  of  Tennessee, 
“  present  a  more  beautiful  sight  than  a 
field  of  Crimson  Clover  in  full  bloom.”.  . . 

This  season,  not  less  than  last,  we  have 
only  enthusiastic  words  of  praise  for  the 
Georges  Bruant  Rose.  It  fills  a  place 
wholly  unoccupied  hitherto  and  fills  it 
full.  The  bush  is  as  hardy  as  the  average 
of  Hybrid  Remontants;  the  foliage  is 
emphatically  of  the  Rugosa  type  though 
not  quite  so  thick,  glossy  or  finely 
wrinkled.  It  is  nevertheless  distinct  and 
beautiful.  The  rose  itself  is  white  and 
purely  white,  the  buds  as  pointed  as  those 
of  Niphetos  and  of  an  exquisitely  delicate 
perfume.  The  fully  open  flowers  are  four 
inches  in  diameter  with  about  four 
whorls  of  petals.  One  tires  of  very 
double  flowers.  He  is  reminded  of  Paeon- 
ias  as  with  Paul  Neyron.  Bruant  is  not 
so  durable  either  in  bud  or  bloom  as 
many  of  the  Teas,  Hybrid  Teas  or  hardy 
roses,  but  it  has  a  delicate  charm  all  its 
own  that  inspires  a  warmer  regard . 

The  Teas  and  Hybrid  Teas  have  dis¬ 
appointed  thousands  of  rose -loving  ama¬ 
teurs  who  have  no  glass  and  who  leave 
them  out  during  the  winter,  trusting  to 
a  careful  protection  to  carry  them  through 
safely.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  disap¬ 
pointment  follows.  The  hardiest  of  them 
if  protected  ever  so  carefully,  will  suffer 
in  this  climate  more  or  less,  while  a 
majority  will  die . 

We  have  been  looking  over  a  seed  cata¬ 
logue  issued  in  1833  at  Boston,  Mass.,  the 
price  being  12)4  cents,  the  pages  64,  the 
size  4x6  inches.  Respecting  weevil-eaten 
peas  Bartram  is  quoted  as  saying  :  “  But 
what  is  surprising,  the  worm  leaves  the 
eye  or  sprout  of  the  pea  untouched,  so 
that  almost  every  pea  vegetates  and 
thrives  vigorously  notwithstanding  a 
large  part  of  the  pea  is  consumed.  A 
friend  of  ours  in  Dorchester,  lately  plant¬ 
ed  two  rows,  one  of  sound  peas,  the  other 
with  peas  full  of  buy  holes.  Both  vegetated 
( Continued  on  next  page.) 


If  you  name  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  our  advertisers  you 
may  be  pretty  sure  of  prompt  replies  and  right  treat¬ 
ment. 


A  Fair  Trial 

Of  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  ■will  convince  any  reason¬ 
able  person  that  it  does  possess  great  medicinal 
merit.  We  do  not  claim  that  every  bottle  will 
accomplish  a  miracle,  but  we  do  know  that  nearly 
every  bottle,  taken  according  to  directions,  does 
produce  positive  benefit.  Its  peculiar  curative 
power  is  shown  by  many  remarkable  cures.  It 
purifies  the  blood,  cures  scrofula,  salt  rheum,  all 
humors,  dyspepsia,  catarrh,  and  rheumatism. 

“  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  cured  me  of  blood  poison, 
gave  me  a  noble  appetite,  overcame  headache  and 
dizziness.”  L.  Nason,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Sold  by  all  druggists.  «1;  sixforj?5.  Prepared  only 
by  C.  I.  HOOD  &  CO.,  Apothecaries,  Lowell,  Mass 

IOO  Doses  One  Dollar 


£vEByMoTHER 

Sliould  Have  jU  in  Tlie  House. 

Dropped,  on.  Sugar ,  Children  Love 
to  take  Johnson’s  Anodyne  Liniment  for  Croup, Colds, 
Sore  Throat,  Tonsilitis,  Colic,  Cramps  and  Pains.  Re¬ 
lieves  all  Summer  Complaints,  Cuts  and  Bruises  like 
magic.  Sold  everywhere.  Price  85c.  by  mail;  6  bottles 
Express  said,  $2.  L  S.  JOHNSON  &  CO.,  Boston,  Mass, 
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ENSILAGE 

FODDER 
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CARRIERS 

Are  the  Best. 

of 

all  uses. 

embraces  Treatise  on 
silage  and  Plans  for  Silo. 

THE  SILVER  MFG.  CO., 


OHIO 


|  y-llljm  I  L  OA///Wnaa,  Water,  6a*,  Ol' 
Uu  La  I  I  j  u  I  I  LI  L  0 ?i  Ditching.  Pump 
| --  fng,  Wind&Steam Mach'y.  Encyclopedia  26c 

■  ■  ■■"■■The  American  Well  Work*,  Aurora,  lb 
ti-13  S.Cawal  St., CHICAGO, ILL.  ( 


Pwk  StfttPST,  DAI.I-.AS,  TEXAS. 


S?c»o4  Howe 


POT  CROWN 

STRAWBERRIES 

READY'  July  ldth.  Descriptive  Catalogue  of 
the  Ilcst  varieties,  also  list  of  Dutch  Bulbs  and 
|  SPECIALTIES  for  Fall  Planting  FREE. 

ELLWANGER  &  BARRY, 


IRON  TURBINE 

WIND  ENGINE 

.ABACK  GEARED 

/morruiiiNE' 

MAST.ro  OS  S.CO..  jggSf, 

J)  The  Strongest  and 
^  Most  Durable  Wind 
Engine  ever  constructed. 

BUCKEYE 


FORCE  PUMP 

Works  easy  and  throws* 
ail  a  constant  stream. f 
\\\\  Has  Porcelain  Lined l 

ul"  and  Brass  Cylinders.' 

Is  easily  set.  Is? 

.J  the  cheapest  and  < 

I' \l  best  Force  Pump  in 
\»  the  world  for  deep 
ll  or  shallow  wells. 

ITa  Never  freezes  in| 

1Y|\  winter.  Also 
¥\l  l  manufacturers  J 
of  the  *= 
roT.FMklA 
•Steel Wind  Mills 
Steel  Derricks,  BUCK  EVE  Tank 
and  Spray  Pumps.  BUCKEYE  and 
GLOBE  Lawn  Mowers.  BUCKEYE 
Wrought  Iron  Fencing,  Cresting, 
etc.  Write  for  Circulars  and  Prices. 

MAST,  FOOS  &  CO., 

SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO. 


IDEAL  In  Name 


and  In  Fact. 


■sSm  —  £ 


WIND  MILL 

and  Three  Post 

STEEL  TOWER. 

£2»  The  LATEST  and  BEST. 

Cimn  N-S-l*  ft.  Genred. 
OlZco  10  und  1C  I  t.  Ungeared. 
TOWERS,  80,  40,  50  A  60-ft. 

Millswithor  without  graphite 
bearings. 

STOVER  MFC.  CO.. 

5J2  Uiver  St.,  FREEPORT,  III. 


ENGINES 


If  you  want  to  buy  a  strictly  first- 
class  outfit  at  low  figures,  address 

The  W.C.LEFFEL  CO. 

cnniouDlATSl’KIlKiHEI-D^. 


THE  WEEDS  MUST  GO 


SAYS  THE 

WEED  SLAYER, 

Best  Hand-Cul¬ 
tivator  known 


Express  Paid, 
*3.50. 

3,  Express  Paid,  #>0. 
Except  Pacific  States. 


3qual  to  five  hoes,  saves  two-thirds  finger-weeding 
onions,  etc.  Unequaled  for  strawberry-runners, 
ts  seven  Inches  wide,  any  depth;  adjustable  In 
Ight;  light  and  strong.  v«.ro 

tEAD.-Pavs  for  itself  every  day.— Rural  New- 

iRKkh.  Lightest  and  best  we  know  of.— L.  B.  1  aft, 
S.  Professor  Mich.  Agr.  College,  Lansing.  Mich, 
cels  all  others  for  our  gravel  walks  and  driveways. 
iROCKPORT  CEAIETRY  ASSOCIATION.  BrOCkport, 

iniX by  dealers— purchased  for  you  by  any  express 
pnt  or  forwarded  by  us  on  receipt  of  prices  as  above 


SPOKANE. 

Surrounding1  Spokane  is  ihe  richest 
farming  country  in  the  world.  Great  in¬ 
ducements  for  dairying,  gardening,  fruit 
growing,  stock-raising,  liay-growing  and 
general  farming.  Land  purchased  at 
the  present  prices  will  double  in  value 
within  three  years.  Excellent  markets. 
We  want  intelligeiit  young  men  with 
some  capital.  Only  six  to  eight  weeks  of 
winter ;  no  blizzards,  no  cyclones,  no 
floods.  You  can  reach  Spokane  from  the 
East  by  the  Great  Northern,  Northern 
Pacific,  Union  Pacific,  or  the  Canadian 
Pacific  railroad. 

For  further  information  address 

CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE, 

SPOKANE,  WASHINGTON. 


BINDER  TWINE 


shipped  anywhere 
I  to  anyone,  in  any 
_ _ _ _ _ _ i  quantityat  whole¬ 
sale  prices.  Send  stamp  for  samples  or  write  lor  prices, 

CASH  BUYERS’  UNION,  162  W.  Tin  Burrn  St.  B  84  Cblesgo. 
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What  Others  Say. 

( Continued .) 

and  thrived  with  scarcely  any  percept¬ 
ible  difference.  ”  It  was  left  for  The 
R.  N.-Y.  to  show  in  1882  (about)  that 
weevil-eaten  peas  are  substantially 

worthless . 

The  above  catalogue  states  that  the 
firm  (J.  1?.  Russell)  “  always  keeps  on 
hand  a  variety  of  hardy  grapes,  as  the 
Isabella,  Catawba,  Schuylkill,  Bland’s 

and  Scuppernong” . 

The  tomato  is  mentioned  as  the  tomato 

merely,  no  varieties  being  given . 

Of  18  kinds  of  peas  there  is  not  one 

sold  to-day  under  a  similar  name . 

Nott’s  Excelsior  Pea  was  planted  this 
season  April  5.  The  first  picking  was 
made  June  11.  The  first  bloom  May  26. 
The  vines  average  18  inches  high.  In 
every  way  this  variety  is  as  good  as 
McLean’s  Little  Gem  or  American  Won¬ 
der  and  more  prolific  than  either.  This 

is  our  third  year’s  report . 

Hydrangea  yestita  bears  flowers  just 
like  those  of  the  Climbing  Hydrangea  ex¬ 
cept  that  the  cymes  of  the  former  are  but 
half  the  size  and  the  sterile  marginal 
flowers  of  a  creamy- white  color  instead 
of  white.  It  is  a  shrub  of  no  great  beauty 
in  any  way.  The  Climbing  Hydrangea 
is  a  real  acquisition.  It  blooms  profusely 
even  in  the  densest  shade.  Its  leaves  are 
glossy  and  clothe  the  branches  amply, 
while  it  will  cling  to  old  trees,  arbors  or 
stones  just  the  same  as  does  the  “Boston” 

Ivy,  Ampelopsis  Veitchii . 

The  Ohio  Farmer  has  taken  unto  itself 
an  experiment  farm,  and  Dr.  W.  I.  Cham¬ 
berlain,  one  of  the  editors,  is  the  owner 
and  director — a  man  peculiarly  well  fitted 
by  early  education,  by  a  long  farm  expe¬ 
rience,  by  his  connection  with  an  agri¬ 
cultural  college  as  its  president  and, 
best  of  all.  by  nature ,  to  serve  his  jour¬ 
nal  and,  through  it,  the  public,  in  a  tell¬ 
ing  way  as  the  outcome  of  his  experiment 
work . 

The  R.  N.-Y.  believes  that  the  prosper¬ 
ous  political,  religious,  medical  or  scien¬ 
tific  paper  must  necessarily  be  conducted 
by  those  who  have  made  politics,  medi¬ 
cine  or  science  a  careful  study.  And  the 
successful  farm  paper  of  the  future  must 
equally  be  edited  by  educated,  practical 
farmers.  It  would  seem  that  this  is  a 
self-evident  fact,  but  it  is  not  a  fact  as 
applied  to  the  past . 

That  we  now  have  an  experiment  sta¬ 
tion  in  every  State  will  not  relieve  the 
farm  editor  of  this  responsibility.  He 
must  know  what  is  wheat  and  what  is 
chaff  ;  what  to  praise  and  what  to  criti¬ 
cize  in  the  station’s  work  ;  what  to  quote 
and  what  to  ignore  in  the  station  bulle¬ 
tins.  The  station  is  rather  to  look  to  the 
farm  paper  for  guidance  than  the  reverse, 
and  this  necessitates  on  the  part  of  farm 
editors  a  familiarity  with  horticulture, 
pomology,  botany  and  chemistry,  as  well 
as  with  the  ordinary  processes  of  farm 
life.  The  experiment  farm  has  therefore 
become  the  first  necessity  to  those  farm 
journals  that  aim  to  make  their  influence 
widely  and  keenly  felt  in  the  true  inter¬ 
ests  of  agriculture,  using  the  word  in  its 
broad  sense.  The  disguised  trade  and 
gift  enterprise  abominations  that  sail 
under  the  name  of  farm  papers  have  had 
their  day.' . 

Magnolia  hypoleuca  is  a  Japan  spe¬ 
cies  of  comparatively  late  introduction. 
In  general  it  resembles  the  Umbrella  or 
Tripetala  Magnolia  in  the  size  and  shape 
of  the  leaf,  but  it  often  has  a  brownish 
tint  spreading  over  parts  of  the  leaf;  the 
veins  are  more  distinct  and  the  petioles 
of  a  brownish  or  reddish  color.  The 
petals  are  a  creamy  white,  elliptical, 
four  inches  long  and  usually  nine  in 
number  in  whorls  of  three.  The  calyx 
is  greenish-white  and  reflexed.  The  cat¬ 
alogues  tell  us  that  the  flowers  are  “  de¬ 
lightfully  fragrant.”  In  the  bud  and 
newly  opened  flower  the  odor  is  pro¬ 
nounced  and  disagreeable  like  that  of  the 
arum.  Later,  however,  as  the  petals 


fall  and  the  cone-like  fruit  develops,  a 
pineapple  odor  prevails  similar  to  that 
of  the  sweet-scented  shrub,  Calycanthus 
floridus.  The  nurseryman’s  price  is  from 
$2  to  $3  per  plant.  It  blooms  in  early 

June.. . . 

Prof.  W.  F.  Massey,  of  the  Noith  Car¬ 
olina  Station,  says,  in  the  Practical 
Farmer,  that  Crimson  Clover  is  purely 
an  annual  and  must  be  sown  every  year. 

It  makes  no  second  growth  unless  cut 
prematurely.  It  is  not  adapted  to  severe 
climates,  and  will  be  of  little  value  north 
of  southern  Pennsylvania.  It  will  make 
a  fair  growth  on  land  which  is  too  poor 
and  sandy  to  grow  Red  Clover  at  all,  and 
will  make  an  enormous  growth  on  good 
land.  It  is  very  valuable  as  a  green  ma¬ 
nure  crop,  because  it  can  be  grown  dur¬ 
ing  the  winter  and  turned  under  in  spring 
in  time  to  plant  corn.  It  should  never 
be  sown  in  spring,  because  it  is  essen¬ 
tially  a  cold- weather  plant,  and  it  would 
fail  to  make  its  best  development  before 
hot  weather  if  sown  in  spring . 

If  grown  for  hay,  Crimson  Clover  must 
be  cut  as  soon  as  fairly  in  bloom,  for  it 
soon  gets  woody  and  worthless  for  this 
purpose.  In  North  Carolina  the  seed  is 
sown  at  any  time  in  September,  but  in 
the  northern  limit  of  its  culture,  July  and 
August  will  probably  be  better . 

The  plant  makes  a  great  quantity  of 
seed,  and  a  small  piece  kept  for  seed  will 
supply  enough  for  a  large  area.  It  cannot 
well  be  cleaned  from  the  hulls  without  a 
regular  machine  for  the  purpose,  yet  for 
home  sowing,  it  does  just  as  well  in  the 
chaff.  Fifteen  pounds  of  seed  is  the 
usual  quantity  per  acre.  It  would  make 
a  fine  soiling  crop  on  account  of  its  earli¬ 
ness,  but  would  keep  in  use  but  a  short 
time.  For  winter  pasture  in  the  .South 
and  for  plowing  under  in  spring,  it  is 
very  valuable.  Its  early  maturity  pre¬ 
cludes  sowing  it  with  a  grain  crop,  for  it 
is  dead  before  small  grain  is  ripe . 

It  is,  however,  a  good  practice  to  sow 
it  on  winter  oats,  and  cut  the  whole  for 
hay  as  soon  as  the  clover  is  ready.  It  will 
probably  make  as  much  hay  per  acre  as 
Red  Clover  will  at  one  cutting  on  the 
same  land,  and  on  poor  land,  more . 

Miss  E.  L.  Taplin  (American  Florist) 
says  that  Ampelopsis  Veitchii  leads  all 
hardy  vines  in  New  York  and  vicinity, 
and  its  sales  this  year  are  larger  than 
ever  before..  Its  deciduous  habit  is  very 
greatly  in  its  favor,  many  objecting  to 
the  true  ivies  on  the  ground  that  they 
make  a  house  damp  in  the  winter.  Of  its 
beauty,  both  in  summer  and  autumn, 
little  need  be  said;  it  certainly  excels  all 
other  rooted  climbers  in  our  climate.  A 
common  error  is  in  selecting  the  larger 
plants  of  ampelopsis;  the  best  results  are 
obtained  by  using  small  ones,  as  they 
always  begin  to  take  hold  from  the  bot¬ 
tom.  They  often  seem  to  make  very 
little  headway  for  a  season  or  two,  but 
as  soon  as  they  do  start  they  go  with  a 
rush . 

Here  is  an  item  from  the  New  England 
Homestead  without  any  credit  to  The  R. 
N.-Y: 

Tomatoes  bagged  just  after  the  frnlt  bas  set,  It  is 
said,  will  ripen  10  days  earlier  than  those  not  so 
treated.  They  are  improved  as  much  in  appearance 
as  are  grapes  and  ripen  perfectly  about  the  stem. 
Why  it  is  that  grapes  are  retarded  by  bagging  and 
tomatoes  forced  ahead  has  not  been  explained,  but 
the  fact  Is  more  valuable  than  the  theory.  If  it  will 
come  out  in  practice,  as  It  is  said  to,  it  is  a  very  val¬ 
uable  point  to  gardeners  that  they  may  get  their 
crop  on  the  market  earlier.  It  is  also  probable  that 
it  will  largely  prevent  the  rot  as  it  does  on  grapes. 

Our  respected  friend,  B.  F.  Johnson, 
has  been  studying  Crimson  Clover.  He 
says,  in  the  Country  Gentleman,  that  com¬ 
pared  with  Alfalfa  which  is  perennial, 
and  with  Red  Clover  which  may  be  made 
nearly  so  by  judicious  management, 
Crimson  Clover  is  an  annual,  and  a  rather 
delicate  one  at  that ;  compared  in  yield 
it  is  not  a  fourth  of  either,  and  compared 
in  nutritious  value  when  horses  and  cattle 
are  allowed  to  be  the  judges,  it  is  as  in. 
ferior  as  Bermuda  Grass  is  to  Timothy 
and  Blue  Grass.  Where  Red  Clover, 
Alfalfa,  Timothy  and  Blue  Grass  grow 
naturally  and  luxuriantly,  there  is  no 


call  and  no  place  for  inferior  clovers  and 
grasses,  but  when  the  former  are  rebell¬ 
ious  on  account  of  soil  or  climate,  Crimson 
Clover  may  be  preferable  to  them,  as  in 
Delaware  and  Maryland,  or  Red  Top  and 
Couch  Grass  in  New  England,  and  Japan 
Clover  and  Bermuda  on  the  worn,  sandy 
lands  of  the  thrown  out  cotton  fields . 

Word  for  Word. 

- Rev.  Pi.ink  Plunk  in  N.  Y.  Herald  : 

“  If  women  knew  less  about  base  ball 
and  more  about  biscuits,  the  average 
wife’s  life  would  be  happier.” 

- Harper’s  Bazar  :  “  There  is  a  legit'- 

mate  doubt  whether  many  society  women 
do  not  borrow  too  much  time  from  house¬ 
hold  duties  as  it  is  ;  and  physicians  tell 
us  that  the  physical  conditions  of  children 
in  the  highest  and  lowest  classes  in  large 
cities  are  often  curiously  alike,  and  from 
similar  causes — improper  food,  sleeping 
in  dark  rooms,  and  parental  neglect.” 

- Cor.  Country  Gentleman:  “  I  find 

more  profit  from  a  garden  of  less  than 
three  acres  than  from  a  farm  of  over 
200.” 

- Farm  and  Fireside:  “Regarding 

change  of  locality — if  possible  select  the 
place  where  you  would  prefer  to  live  and 
die.” 

- T.  B.  Terry:  “Breed’s  weeder  is 

simply  a  light  smoothing  harrow.” 

- Ohio  Experiment  Station:  “Appar¬ 
ently  the  margin  of  profit  in  the  use  of 
open-yard  manure  is  extremely  meager.” 


If  you  name  Tim  R.  N.-Y.  to  our  advertisers  you 
may  be  pretty  sure  of  prompt  replies  and  rlglit 
treatment. 

OUR  HAY  CARRIERS 

are  the  best  suited  for  all  kinds  of  buildings.  Use 
any  Fork  or  Slings.  Sell  direct. 

FOWLER  A  FARRINGTON. 

Taughannock  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Igents 

Wasted 


ELI  SWEARS! 

And  many  farmers  swear,  too, 
that  if  looking  for  a  Hay  Carrier, 
Hay  Fork,  or  Hay  Sling,  that 
downs  them  all,  here  they  are. 
Catalogue  free.  Address 
OliOUN  KUOS.,  Iiox  I.  MARION,  O. 


ANCHOR  FENCE  POST. 


Is  the  easiest  set,  most  indls- 
tructable,  and  only  practical  Iron 
post  made,  for  all  kinds  of  wire  and 
metal  fencing,  for  farm,  stockyards 
or  ornamental  purposes.  Circular  on  application. 

ANCHOR  POST  CO.,  59  D.  W.  42d  St.,N.Y. 


EVERYBODY  LET  GO ! ! 

of  old  notions  about  RIGIDITY  being  the  most 
desirable  feature  of  a  good  fence.  Thousands  of 
miles  of  our  Colled  Spring  Fence  are  proving  that 
ELASTICITY  Is  far  preferable.  When  joined 
with  great  strength  and  height  it  is  incomparable. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO., 
Adrian,  Mich. 


A  Small 
THRESHING  MAC II IN 

of  great  capacity  lor 

Light  Power. 


EVERY 

FARMER 

can  now 

HIS  OWN 


We  make  a  full 

of  Horse  Powers. 


THRESHING, 

with  less  help  and  power 
than  ever  before.  Send 
for  free  Illus.  (  atalogue. 

BELLE  CITY  MFC.  CO.,  Bacine,  Wis. 


ENGINES,  msills. 

Threshing  Machines, 

Best  Machinery  at  Lowest  Prices 


A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  York,  Pa 
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Some  Valuable  Books 
Worth  Far  More 
than  they  Cost. 

FRUITS,  ETC. 


ABCof  Strawberry  Culture.  Terry . 10. 40 

American  Grape-Growing  and  Wine-Making. 

Husmann .  1.00 

Apple  Culture,  Field  Notes  on.  Halley.  (90  p.;  111.)  .75 

Cranberry  Culture.  White.  (Ill.) .  1.25 

Cape  Cod  Cranberries.  Webb.  Paper . 40 

Florida  Fruits.  Harcourt.  (350  p.) . 1.23 

Fruit  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America.  Downing. 

(1,500  p.;  111.) .  6.00 

Grape-Growers’ Guide.  Chorlton.  (211  p.) . 75 

Grape  Culture.  Tryon . 25 

Grape  Culturlst.  Fuller.  (283  p. ;  111). . .  1.50 

Hand-Book  of  Tree  Planting.  Eggleston.  (120  p.)  .75 

How  to  Grow  Strawberries.  Kuapp . 25 

Miniature  Fruit  Garden.  Rivers .  1.00 

Orange  Culture.  Moore .  1.00 

Peach  Culture.  Fulton.  (200  p.) .  1.50 

Peach,  Pear,  Quince  and  Nut  Trees,  Culture  of. 

Black.  (400  p.) .  1.60 

Pear  Culture  for  Profit.  Quinn.  (130  p.y. .  1.00 

Propagation,  Art  of.  Jenkins . 30 

Quince  Culture.  Meech.  (143  p.) .  1.00 

Small  Fruits,  Success  with.  Roe . 1.60 

Small  Fruit  Culturlst.  Fuller .  1.50 


VEGETABLES. 


Asparagus  Culture.  Rarnes  A  Robinson . 50 

Cabbages.  Gregory,  (25  p.) . 30 

Carrots  and  Mangold- Wurtzels . 30 

Cauliflowers.  Brill . 20 

Celery  Growing  and  Marketing:  A  Success. 

Stewart .  1 .00 

Farm  Gardening  and  Seed  Growing.  Brill .  1.00 

Gardening  for  Profit.  Henderson . 2.00 

Garden— How  to  Make  It  Pay  Greiner.  (200  p.;  111.)  2.00 

Melons,  How  to  Grow  for  Market.  Burpee . 30 

Mushroom  Culture.  Falconer .  1.50 

Onion  Culture  (The  New.)  Greiner . 60 

Onion-Raising.  Gregory . 30 

Onions:  How  to  Grow  for  Market.  Burpee . 26 

Peanut  Plant.  Jones . 60 

Squashes.  Gregory . 30 

Sweet  Potato  Culture.  Fltz . 00 


LIVE  STOCK,  POULTRY,  ETC. 


A  B  C  of  Bee  Culture.  Root .  1.25 

Rutter  Making.  Valentine  (English) . 85 

Dairyman’s  Manual.  Stewart .  2.00 

Feeding  Animals.  Stewart .  2.00 

Manual  of  the  Apiary.  Cook .  1.50 

Milch  Cows  and  Dairy  Farming.  Flint . 2.00 

Harris  on  the  Pig.  Joseph  Harris . 1.50 

Shepherd’s  Manual.  Stewart .  1.50 

Swine  Husbandry.  Coburn .  1.75 

Veterinary  Adviser.  James  Law . 3.00 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


ABCof  Carp  Culture.  Terry . 35 

Agriculture.  Storer.  (2  vols) . 6.00 

A/.alea  Culture.  Halllday.  (Price,  $2.)  Our 

special  price .  .  1.00 

Barn  Plans  and  Outbuildings .  1.50 

Botany.  Lessons  In.  Gray.  (226  p.;  111.) .  1.50 

Botany.  Manual  of.  Gray.  (800  p.;  plates)  —  2.00 

Bulbs.  Rand.  (350  p.;  111.) .  2.50 

Camellia  Culture.  Halllday .  1.00 

Cactaceous  Plants.  Castle . 50 

Chrysanthemums.  Burbldge .  1.60 

Culture  of  Farm  Crops.  Stewart . 1.50 

Draining  for  Profit  and  Health.  Waring  . 1.50 

Ensilage  and  Silos.  Colcord  .  1.00 

Every  Woman  Her  Own  Flower  Gardener.  Daisy 

Eyebrlght .  1.00 

Fertilizers.  Gregory . 40 

Gardening  for  Pleasure.  Henderson .  2.00 

Grasses  and  Forage  Plants.  Flint .  2.00 

Grasses.  How  to  Know  Them  by  Their  Leaves. 

McAlplne  .  1.00 

Hand-Book  of  Plants.  Henderson.  (520  p.;  116.  4-00 

Homo  Acre.  Roe .  1.50 

Home  Floriculture.  Ilexford .  1.60 

Homo  Florist,  The.  Long .  1.50 

Hop  Culture . 60 

How  Crops  Feed.  Johnson.  (400  p.;  ill.) . 2.00 

How  Crops  Grow.  Johnson.  (375  p.)  . 2.00 

How  Plants  Grow  Gray.  (216  p. ;  111.) . ...1.00 

How  the  Farm  Pays.  Henderson  &  Crozler . 2.50 

Insects  Injurious  to  Plants.  Saunders.  (425  p. ;  111.)  2.0(1 

Insects,  Injurious.  Treat.  (270  p.;  111.) .  2.03 

Irrigation  for  Farm,  Garden  and  Orchard.  Stew-  « 

art .  1  -50 

Landscape  Gardening.  Parsons . 3.50 

Manures,  Book  on.  Harris.  (350  p.) .  1.75 

Nature’s  Serial  Story.  Roe  .  2.50 

Nitrate  of  Soda  for  Manure.  Harris . 10 

Orchid  Culture.  Rand .  3.00 

Ornamental  Gardening.  Long .  2.00 

Practical  Floriculture.  Henderson .  1.50 

Practical  Forestry.  Fuller.  (280  p.;  111.) .  1.50 

Preparing  Vegetables  for  the  Table . 50 

Rhododendrons . 1.50 

Roses  In  the  Garden  and  Under  Glass.  Rider. 

(English) . 50 

Rural  Essays.  Downing . 3.00 

Talks  Afield.  Bailey  . 1.00 

The  Dog.  Youatt . 2.50 

Timbers  and  How  to  Grow  Them.  Hartlg _ ...  .75 

The  Rose:  Its  Cultivation,  Varieties,  etc.  Ell- 

wanger . 1.25 

The  Silo  and  Silage.  A.  J.  Cook . 25 

The  Trees  of  Northwestern  America.  Newhall.  2.50 
Truck  Farming  at  the  South.  Oemler . 1.50 
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In  the  early  part  of  the  season  the  asparagus  plants 
of  the  Rural  Grounds,  which  gave  the  largest  shoots 
were  marked,  the  object  being  to  note  later  whether  a 
majority  were  those  of  male  or  female  plants.  As 
soon  as  the  plants  bloomed  it  was  found  that  24  were 
males  and  22  females,  which  indicates  that  there  is  in 
this  plot  little,  if  any,  real  difference  between  the  size 
of  the  stems  of  the  male  and  female  plants.  The  size, 
not  the  number  of  stems,  was  alone  considered. 

*  * 

That  the  value  of  land  depends  greatly  on  its  loca¬ 
tion  is  a  trite  old  saying,  the  truth  of  which  was 
forcibly  illustrated  the  other  day  in  Chicago.  Although 
the  Windy  City  includes  within  its  vast  boundaries 
several  farms  and  stretches  of  prairie  forming  a  big 
margin  of  agricultural  land,  a  lot  on  the  corner  of 
.Madison  and  Dearborn  streets  has  just  been  sold  at  a 
rate  that  would  make  an  acre  worth  $10,890,000  !  Fifty 
years  ago  land  in  that  place  was  worth  only  00  cents 
an  acre.  Under  the  Single  Tax  system,  what  would 
be  the  tax  on  that  lot  for  “  unearned  increment?” 

*  # 

In  1875,  8,383,720  barrels  of  beer  were  made  in  the 
United  States.  During  the  year  ending  April  30,  1892, 
the  sales  of  beer  amounted  to  31,474,519  barrels,  the 
consumption  having  increased  nearly  fourfold  in  16 
years.  Making  due  allowance  for  the  increase  of  popu¬ 
lation,  people  must  therefore  now  drink  2%  times  as 
much  per  capita  as  they  did  in  1875.  It  is  often  said 
that  a  free  use  of  beer  would  lessen  the  amount  of  in¬ 
toxication  among  the  people,  but  this  is  hardly  borne 
out  by  the  fact  that  the  increase  in  spirituous  liquors  is 
nearly  proportionately  as  great.  Are  we  becoming  a 
nation  of  drunkards  ?  #  # 

The  consumption  of  milk  and  cream  in  this  district 
grows  to  marvelous  figures  in  hot  weather,  though 
that  is  the  season  when  so  large  a  number  of  the  deni¬ 
zens  of  the  city  are  absent.  For  the  week  preceding 
this  issue  the  receipts  were  very  large.  Reducing  the 
daily  receipts  of  condensed  milk  (198  cans),  and  of 
cream  (1,117  cans)  to  milk,  and  adding  the  receipts 
of  milk  proper  (21,321  cans),  we  have  a  daily  consump¬ 
tion  for  the  week  of  28,815  cans — for  the  week  201,705 
cans  of  10  gallons  each.  The  demand  was  fair,  the 
surplus  selling  on  the  platform  at  $1.20 — a  slight  ad¬ 
vance  over  the  market  price.  We  do  not  think  these 
figures  have  ever  been  reached  before. 

*  * 

The  report  of  the  Hoard  of  Health  of  this  city  for 
the  week  ending  May  14  shows  that  there  were  1,981 
inspections  of  milk,  2,349  specimens  were  examined, 
but  no  adulterated  milk  was  found.  Any  one  who 
knows  anything  about  the  traffic  knows  that  any 
honest  investigation  of  half  that  number  of  samples 
would  show  numerous  violations  of  the  law.  The  idea 
of  a  body  like  the  Hoard  of  Health  of  this  city  sending 
out  inspectors  with  lactometers  is  very  ridiculous. 
What  will  the  lactometer  tell  them  ?  Nothing.  Take 
out  25  per  cent  of  the  cream  and  put  skimmed  milk  in 
its  place  and  it  will  show  a  greater  specific  gavity  than 
before.  #  # 

The  National  Union  Cordage  Company  is  the  alias 
under  which  the  National  Cordage  Trust  masquerades, 
and  its  disguise  has  been  so  effective  that  it  has  taken 
in  even  some  of  the  leaders  of  the  Farmers’  Alliance. 
True,  these  are  the  organization’s  business  or  purchas¬ 
ing  agents  in  the  various  States,  and  there  is  strong 
evidence  that  they  have  been  willingly  deceived  “fora 
consideration.”  The  Trust  has  for  some  time  been 
posing  as  the  “  farmer’s  friend,”  while  charging  him 
extortionate  prices  for  binder  twine  and  other  sup¬ 
plies.  The  Alliance  agents  act  as  middlemen  in  the 
employment  of  the  Trust  at  an  annual  salary  of  from 
$1,000  to  $5,000  apiece  in  addition  to  commissions  on 
the  amounts  they  can  induce  the  farmers  to  purchase. 
Some  of  the  lionestest  or  most  sensitive  of  them  have 
lately  severed  the  disgraceful  connection ;  but  most 
of  the  members  of  the  National  Husiness  Agents’  Asso¬ 
ciation  are  still  surreptitiously  drawing  money  from 
the  “  corruption  fund  of  one  of  the  most  pernicious 
Trusts  in  the  country,  while  the  Alliance,  their  osten¬ 
sible  employer,  is  thundering  everywhere  against  the 
greed,  extortion  and  atrocity  of  Trusts  in  general. 
The  gullibility  of  farmers  has  become  almost  prover¬ 


bial  ;  but  they  are  generally  swindled  by  petty  rascals 
belonging  to  other  classes  ;  here,  however,  they  are 
duped  by  their  own  agents  and  a  monstrous  monopoly. 
#  * 

Here  and  there  we  find  journals,  agricultural  and 
others,  which  speak  of  “oleomargarine,”  meaning  the 
imitation  butter  which  is  not  inaptly  called  “hog 
butter  ”  by  those  who  are  better  informed.  Oleomar¬ 
garine,  the  invention  of  Mege,  the  French  chemist, 
was  not  an  objectionable  article  of  food,  but  it  is  prac¬ 
tically  no  longer  made.  What  our  contemporaries 
mean  is  what  the  manufacturers  themselves  called  at 
first  “  butterine,”  but  which  now  they  do  not  like, 
owing  to  the  odium  it  has  had  heaped  upon  it.  This 
is  a  compound,  the  principal  ingredient  of  which  is 
the  fat  of  hogs,  rendered  neutral  (that  is,  devoid  of 
taste  and  odor)  by  the  nitric  acid  process.  The  other 
ingredients  are  oleo  oil,  genuine  butter,  coloring 
matter,  etc.  But  there  is  no  oleomargarine  made  to¬ 
day — do  not  make  any  mistake  about  it. 

*  * 

The  business  hen  seems  to  be  needed  in  England. 
In  the  year  1890  the  United  Kingdom  imported  eggs 
to  the  value  of  $17,000,000.  This  means  a  steady  in¬ 
crease  of  imports,  as  the  amount  for  1880  was  $11,000,- 
000.  The  greater  part  of  these  eggs  came  from  France, 
Germany  and  Belgium.  Canada  has  begun  to  ship 
eggs  to  England  quite  successfully.  Why  don’t  the 
English,  Irish  and  Scotch  hens  supply  the  eggs  and 
earn  this  vast  sum  for  their  owners  ?  In  the  first  place, 
there  are  not  hens  enough,  and  in  the  next  place,  they 
are  not  of  laying  breeds.  There  are  too  many  Dork¬ 
ings  and  other  fowls  excellent  for  meat,  but  poor  as 
layers.  England  can  succeed  with  beef  cattle,  because 
the  best  specimens  are  always  wanted  abroad  for 
breeding  purposes.  Not  so  with  meat  poultry.  The 
American  “  Husiness  Hen  ”  is  a  light,  sprightly,  ner¬ 
vous  bird,  bred  and  fed  for  an  egg  record  of  250  eggs  per 
year.  If  English  farmers  would  pay  more  attention 
to  her,  they  would  cut  down  that  foreign  egg  bill. 

*  * 

We  hear  a  great  deal  about  the  advantages  gained 
by  Southern  farmers  from  the  comparatively  recent 
utilization  of  cotton  seed  for  the  production  of  oil  and 
cake.  Doubtless  there  are  some  advantages  from  the 
use  of  what  was  formerly,  in  most  cases,  a  waste  pro¬ 
duct,  but  the  farmers  get  far  less  than  their  due  share 
of  the  benefits.  The  Cotton-Seed  Oil  Trust  and  its 
local  members  seize  upon  more  than  the  “lion’s  share” 
of  the  profits.  A  case  in  point :  the  actual  capital 
invested  in  the  cotton-seed  oil  mill  at  Hrenham,  Texas 
is  $35,000.  The  capitalization  is  $160,000,  of  which 
$125,000  is  “  water.”  Last  yet  the  net  profit  on  the 
$160,000  capitalization  was  15  per  cent,  equivalent  to 
70  per  cent  on  the  actual  investment  of  $35,000.  The 
same  story  can  be  told  of  all  the  Trust  mills  throughout 
the  South.  There  is  certainly  a  great  deal  of  money 
in  the  business,  but  the  prices  paid  for  their  seed 
to  the  planters  hardly  covers  the  cost  of  handling 
and  transportation — the  Trusts  and  middlemen  scoop 
in  all  the  profits.  #  # 

There  is  mighty  little  money  in  butter  at  15  cents  a 
pound,  yet  there  are  many  good  farmers  making  a 
prime  article  at  even  less  than  that.  Why  is  butter 
so  low  in  price?  There  are  mouths  enough  in  this 
country  to  create  a  demand  for  every  ounce  of  pure 
butter  fat  that  American  cows  can  possibly  make.  It 
is  the  impure  and  fraudulent  fat  that  drives  the  cow 
out  of  business.  We  believe  that  the  present  low  prices 
for  butter  are  largely  due  to  the  immense  quantities 
of  cheap  fats  that  are  fraudulently  sold  as  butter. 
Just  as  gold  is  worth  more  than  silver  so  the  butter 
fats  in  milk  are  worth  more  than  lard  or  tallow. 
They  cost  more  to  produce  and  represent  more  labor, 
more  feed  and  more  care.  When  a  man  takes  the 
cheap  hog  and  beef  fats  and  “  doctors  ”  them  so  that 
they  look  like  genuine  butter  he  pockets  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  legitimate  prices  of  the  two  kinds 
of  fat,  besides  spoiling  the  sale  of  the  genuine  article. 
This  is  why  an  “  oleo  ”  maker  can  take  a  vacation  in 
Europe  while  many  a  dairyman  can’t  paint  his  barn  this 
year.  *  * 

The  Republicans  and  Democrats  have  nominated 
their  candidates  and  published  their  platforms.  From 
now  until  November  the  political  canvass  will  absorb 
a  large  share  of  public  interest.  It  will  be  a  clean 
campaign — we  are  thankful  for  that.  The  candidates 
are  all  honest  and  able  men  against  whose  personality 
nothing  can  justly  be  said.  The  great  issue  between 
the  parties  this  year  is  the  tariff  or,  more  properly,  the 
effect  of  the  McKinley  Bill  and  the  ■wisdom  of  reci¬ 
procity.  The  Republicans  will  doubtless  take  the 
position  that  the  present  tariff  should  stand— with 
perhaps  some  minor  changes — for  at  least  10  years, 
while  the  Democrats  will  demand  its  repeal  and  a 
removal  of  all  duties  on  “  raw  materials.”  Both 
sides  favor  more  or  less  tariff  duties,  the  difference 


between  them  being  that  the  Democrats  oppose  the 
“  protective  ”  feature  or  that  tariff  which  is  designed 
to  give  an  American  manufacturer  a  trade  advantage 
over  a  foreign  competitor.  The  issue  is  more  clearly 
defined  than  ever  before  and  we  anticipate  one  of  the 
most  instructive  political  debates  ever  known  in  this 
country.  The  utterances  of  the  two  parties  on  the 
currency  and  silver  coinage  questions  are  so  guarded 
and  carefully  worded  that  an  issue  between  them  on 
this  ground  can  hardly  be  raised.  As  a  result  of  this, 
we  think  the  new  People's  Party  will  poll  a  large 
vote  in  several  Southern  and  Western  States  and  up¬ 
set  many  calculations  of  the  politicians.  The  R.  N.- 
Y.  will  take  no  part  in  the  political  campaign  beyond 
an  effort  to  secure  the  real  facts  which  lead  up  to  the 
actual  truth  of  the  matter.  As  our  readers  well  know, 
we  regard  the  liquor  question  and  the  proper  regula¬ 
tion  of  trusts  and  corporations  that  prey  upon  the 
public  as  of  more  importance  than  this  oft-renewed 
fight  over  the  tariff. 

*  * 

Brevities. 

When  you  set  yourself  at  a  hearty  good  meal, 

Wouldn’t  most  of  your  appetite  smother, 

If  when  you  bit  Into  the  food  you  must  feel 
“  I’m  eating  a  piece  of  roast  mother  ?  ” 

Yet  that’s  what  you  do  on  this  hot  summer  day, 

When  above  the  hot  stove  she  must  stew,  sir, 

And  roast  the  best  part  of  her  vigor  away. 

To  cook  up  a  dinner  for  you,  sir. 

Don’t  her  patient  face  spoil  the  taste  of  the  meat 
As  you  think  of  her  ill-arranged  kitchen  ? 

The  tramping  and  toiling  about  in  the  heat 
With  old  Time  too  far  off  for  a  stitch  in  ? 

Stand  up  for  your  mother,  boys,  easy  her  life; 

If  you  lose  her  you’ll  ne’er  get  another. 

Look  well  at  the  food  on  the  edge  of  your  knife. 

And  pray  don’t  eat  a  piece  of  roast  mother. 

A  baby  is  never  a  family  separator. 

Kick  a  growing  calf— cut  its  growth  in  half. 

Raise  the  American  flag  on  yonr  school  house. 

Some  of  the  worst  smelling  manures  are  not  worth  a  scent. 

Use  the  road  machine  full  oft— use  it  while  the  road  is  soft. 

Fortune  never  fondly  dandles  the  man  who  rides  the  cultivator 
handles. 

He  writes  him  down  a  double  fool  who  strikes  the  cow  with  a  milk¬ 
ing  stool. 

Get  all  the  sunshine  you  can  into  your  milk  pans.  It  is  condensed 
health  and  sweetness. 

Why  not  help  solve  the  question  about  the  merits  of  the  9oja  Bean 
by  planting  a  few  yourself  ? 

The  respectable  way  to  clean  pipes  and  pans  in  a  creamery  is  to 
blow  off  steam  through  them. 

The  silo  farmer  has  no  reason  to  worry  about  his  corn  crop.  Ensil¬ 
age  sets  Jack  Frost’s  teeth  on  edge. 

USE  dally,  back  of  every  cow.  a  quart  of  good  land  plaster  and,  just 
as  true  as  Gospel  now,  you  will  make  money  faster. 

How  are  turnips  for  green  manuring  ?  Let  us  hear  from  those  who 
have  tried  to  turn  under  turnips  with  or  without  fertilizers. 

t  at  Jersey  milk  will  kill  a  baby.  The  little  stomach  cannot  digest 
the  tough,  hard  fats  in  this  rich  milk.  A  butter  cow  is  not  a  baby  cow. 

The  man  who  takes  too  big  a  bite  of  work  will  hardly  sleep  at  night, 
for  up  his  back  the  pains  will  creep  to  drive  away  the  thought  of  sleep. 

There  Is  no  use  trying  to  sterilize  milk  that  has  the  least  bit  of 
manure  in  it.  Can  you  And  a  sample  of  milk  that  will  show  no  sedi¬ 
ment? 

Dr.  Lemon  is  a  good  friend  to  call  in  this  weather.  Press  the 
juice  out  of  him  and  drink  it  with  a  little  sugar  and  some  water.  Thus 
will  Dr.  Lemon  aid  the  family. 

■  What  scientific  reason  is  there  for  saying  that  ensilage  or  any 
sloppy  food  is  not  suited  for  winter  feeding?  Isa  dry  corn  shock  better 
than  a  silo  for  wintering  animals? 

Bread  and  butter,  baked  potato,  strawberries  and  cream,  cold  milk. 

It  may  be  possible  to  make  a  better  supper,  but  it  hasn’t  been  done 
yet.  There  is  very  little  “  roasted  mother  ”  in  it  too. 

Wear  a  flannel  shirt  and  thus  save  the  housewife  lots  of  fuss 
What’s  the  use  of  starch  and  bosom,  when  a  half  an  hour  will  lose 
’em  in  the  hot  and  dusty  row  after  harrow,  rake  or  hoe. 

Some  Maine  growers  shipped  apples  to  England  in  old  flour  barrels. 
The  ignoramus  who  edits  the  Horticultural  Times  got  one  of  these 
apples  and  described  the  “  arsenic  on  it  in  the  form  of  a  fine,  white 
powder!  ” 

A  strong  indictment  against  weeds  is  that  they  propagate  blights, 
mildews  and  other  diseases  of  useful  plants.  Like  rats  that  propagate 
and  spread  the  dreaded  trlchin*  in  the  meat  of  useful  animals,  weeds 
nurse  and  spread  the  germs  of  disease. 

We  would  like  to  have  the  figures  to  show  how  the  great  trade  in 
bicycles  has  hurt  the  horse  business.  With  these  facts  we  would  like 
to  show  how  many  people  ride  and  get  needed  exercise,  who,  but  for 
the  “wheel,”  would  walk  as  little  as  possible. 

When  the  farmer  writes  a  letter  that  he’d  have  folks  understand, 
he  begins  it  with  this  statement,  “  I  now  take  my  pen  in  hand.” 
What  respect  and  veneration  from  his  hogs  would  he  command,  if  he’d 
write  them  but  this  statement—”  1  will  take  your  pen  in  hand !” 

Mu.  W.  C.  Barry,  at  the  Cornell  agricultural  conference,  said  it  was 
“a  disgrace  that  New  York  ;state  has  no  experiment  orchard  where 
fruit  growers  may  learn  needed  information  regarding  their  business.” 
There  U  just  such  an  orchard  at  Cornell;  it’s  young,  but  needs  nothing 
but  age. 

As  to  that  question  about  providing  a  plantation  of  all  male  aspar¬ 
agus  plants— a  sort  of  “  stag  party  ”  so  to  speak— Charles  W.  Garfield 
writes:  “From  my  own  experience  I  am  entirely  satisfied  that  the 
labor  and  attention  required  would  not  be  compensated  for  in  in¬ 
creased  returns.” 

With  regard  to  the  silver  question,  which  will  be  second  only  to  the 
tariff  question  during  the  next  Presidential  campaign,  the  only  point 
on  which  all  parties  agree  is  the  necessity  for  the  establishment  of  a 
new  ratio  between  gold  and  silver.  A  ratio  of  16  to  1  it  is  believed 
gives  too  much  value  to  the  white  metal. 

Pomade,  “  bear’s  grease  ”  and  other  perfumed  fats  are  made  by 
packing  the  leaves  of  roses  and  other  flowers  in  lard  and  mutton  tal¬ 
low.  The  fat  absorbs  and  retains  the  odor.  Here's  a  hint  for  makers 
of  prime  butter.  Why  not  keep  it  packed  with  roses  and  violets  till 
ready  for  sale?  Remember  ,too,  that  butter  can  hold  and  retain  foul 
odors  as  well  as  sweet  ones.  Pack  an  onion  with  It  and  see. 

An  English  law  suit  involves  these  curious  points:  A  hired  a  small 
place  of  B  and  set  out  some  fruit  trees,  with  the  agreement  that  A  on 
leaving  the  place  should  be  allowed  to  remove  the  trees.  Unexpect¬ 
edly  A  remained  on  the  place  20  years.  The  trees  now  bear  fruit,  and 
A  proposes  either  to  take  them  up  or  destroy  them  on  leaving  the 
place.  The  lawyer’s  advice  is  that  A  has  a  perfect  right  to  do  what 
he  pleases  with  the  trees. 
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Why  do  Fertilizers  Cost  so  Much  ? 


“■ Jersey  man — In  looking-  over  the  last  few  reports 
of  the  Connecticut  Experiment  Station,  I  find  some 
figures  that  I  do  not  understand.  I  wish  somebody 
would  enlighten  me.  This  station  is  considered  about 
the  highest  authority  on  fertilizer  valuations.  In  these 
reports  the  valuations  of  fertilizers  figured  at  the  reg¬ 
ular  market  prices  for  nitrogen,  potash  and  phosphoric 
acid,  a  'e  all  figured  out.  We  are  told,  for  example, 
just  wh<  a  potato  fertilizer  is  worth,  getting  as  near 
to  a  stai  .dard  price  for  the  three  most  important  ele¬ 
ments  as  we  can.  Now,  I  find  that  these  valuations 
have  been  steadily  decreasing  for  the  past  few  years, 
while  the  quantitien  of  nitrogen,  potash  and  phosphoric 
acid  have  been  kept  up.  This  is  what  I  mean  : 


1.  Jones’s  potato  manure. 

2.  Smith’s  “  “ 

3.  Brown's  “  “ 

4.  White's  “  “ 

5.  Jones’s  corn  manure.... 

6.  Smith's  “  “ 

7.  Brown’s  “  “ 


, - 

-VALUATIONS. 

- , 

1889. 

1890. 

1891. 

<88.63 

$35.36 

$34.32 

33.23 

31.98 

29.34 

36.07 

28.29 

25.17 

38.08 

36.11 

34.93 

39.00 

35.79 

34.10 

32.63 

30.73 

30.27 

33.19 

31.86 

29.83 

:ers  and  look  at 

their  an- 

alyses  as  found  by  the  station.  These  seven  fertilizers 
are  only  sample  ones.  Dozens  of  others  might  be 
given. 

ANAI.YS. 


/ _ 

1889.— 

-1890.  - 

1  QI11 

Nitron. 

P.  A. 

Potash.  Nitro’n. 

P.  A. 

Potash.  Nitro’n. 

-loyl.— 

P.  A. 

Potash. 

..  3.83 

11.47 

7.17 

3.91 

10.46 

7.32 

4. 

9.59 

7.45 

..  3.12 

11.06 

6.45 

3.41 

10.18 

6.73 

3.77 

9.53 

6.90 

..  2.66 

10.58 

5.16 

2.63 

10.36 

5.87 

2.82 

8.96 

4.94 

..  4.03 

8.70 

9.39 

4.20 

7.68 

9.98 

3.92 

7.42 

10.73 

..  3.96 

12.67 

6.58 

3.84 

12.10 

6.76 

3.78 

11.24 

6.62 

..  3.35 

12.78 

3.45 

3.27 

12.23 

4.17 

3.32 

11.51 

4.31 

..  3.12 

11.31 

5.33 

3.29 

11.16 

5.02 

3.07 

11.39 

3.71 

As  I  said,  these  are  only  samples  out  of  many.  We 
see  that  the  manufacturers  are  giving  us,  as  a  rule, 
goods  that  are  fully  up  to  the  standard.  They  put  in 
about  as  much  nitrog’en,  potash  and  phosphoric  acid 
as  ever,  but  the  station  chemists  do  not  value  them  as 
they  used  to.  Take  Brown’s  potato  fertilizer  for  ex¬ 
ample.  There  is  a  difference  of  $10.90  between  the 
valuations  for  1889  and  1891,  while  there  is  little  or  no 
difference  in  the  amounts  of  fertilizing  ingredients. 
To  be  exact,  the  fertilizer  of  1889  contained,  per  ton, 
one  pound  of  nitrogen  and  32%  pounds  of  potash  more 
than  that  of  1891,  while  the  latter  had  one  pound 
more  phosphoric  acid.  The  net  difference,  figuring  at 
the  market  prices  of  nitrogen,  potash  and  phosphoric 
acid,  would  be  $1.39— yet  there  is  a  valuation  difference 
of  $10.90.  W  hy  is  this?  Do  these  fertilizing  ingre¬ 
dients  cost  the  manufacturers  less  than  in  former 
years?  If  that  is  so  why  do  not  farmers  get  some 
benefit  out  of  it  in  a  reduced  retail  price  ?  Somebody 
should  rise  and  explain  ! 


R.  N.-Y.— The  discrepancy  which  our  correspondent 
alludes  to  is  easily  explained.  Years  ago — say  in  1885 
—ammonia  cost  18  cents  at  retail ;  nitrate  of  soda, 
18  cents;  organic  nitrogen,  18  cents.  Potash  cost  as 
sulphate,  7  %  cents,  and  4  %  cents  as  muriate.  Phos¬ 
phoric  acid,  soluble  in  water,  cost  9  cents.  Last  year 
ammonium  salts  cost  18  cents;  nitrate  of  soda,  14% 
cents ;  organic  nitrogen,  15  cents.  Phosphoric  acid, 
soluble,  cost  8  cents  ;  potash  (sulphate),  5%  cents,  and 
4%  cents  as  muriate.  Fertilizers  made  by  our  largest 
manufacturers  in  188:)  cost  for  high-grade  $48;  now  the 
same  brand  and  analysis  cost  $42.  Other  high-grade 
brands  made  for  grain-dressing  sold  for  $40  per  ton  in 
1885,  and  in  1891  sold  for  $30,  analyzing  the  same. 
Again,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  per  cent  of  phosphoric 
acid  in  many  fancy  brands  is  to-day  somewhat  lower 
than  it  has  been  in  years  past,  while  the  per  cent  of 
potash  is  somewhat  higher.  The  margin  of  profit  for 
the  manufacturer  is  greater  on  potash  than  it  is  on 
phosphoric  acid,  according  to  the  retail  valuations. 


Dried  Brewers’  Grains  Again. 

Wet  brewers’  grains,  fresh  and  sweet  from  the  mash- 
tub,  are  an  unexceptionable  food  for  cattle,  but  we 
are  no  friend  to  brewers’  grains,  soured  and  putrid, 
redolent  of  odors  which  are  not  suggestive  of  “  Araby 
the  blest.”  In  cold  weather  it  is  possible  to  ship  wet 
grains  for  moderate  distances  and  have  them  reach  the 
farm  in  a  fit  condition  to  feed,  but  even  then  a  part  of 
them  is  soured.  In  warm  weather,  they  are  sour  by 
the  time  they  are  fairly  on  the  railway,  and  before 
they  reach  the  farm  they  are  unfit  for  food.  The 
writer  has  seen  carted  to  dairy  farms  thousands  of 
tons  of  them,  which  were  swarming  with  maggots, 
and  in  a  state  of  semi  putrefaction,  which  should  have 
made  the  man  who  fed  hem  to  dairy  cattle  liable  to 
indictment. 

There  is  only  one  way  in  which  this  valuable  food 
can  be  decently  utilized,  and  that  is  by  drying  them  as 
soon  as  practicable  after  leaving  the  mash-tub.  The 
time  is  not  far  distant,  in  our  opinion,  when  boards  of 
health  and  sanitary  authorities  generally,  will  inter¬ 


fere  and  prohibit  the  transportation  of  wet  grains. 
On  any  line  of  railway  which  handles  them  they  con¬ 
stitute  a  nuisance  calling  for  abatement.  On  an  Au¬ 
gust  day  drive  up  alongside  a  car-load  of  them,  or, 
better,  a  car  from  which  they  have  recently  been  re¬ 
moved.  The  stencil  is  simply  overpowering.  The 
New  York,  Ontario  and  Western  Railway  dislikes  to 
handle  them,  and  wisely  so,  claiming  them  to  be  an  in¬ 
tolerable  nuisance  in  hot  weather. 

How  to  dry  these  grains  and  convert  this  valuable 
product  into  a  sound,  wholesome  cattle  product,  at  a 
cost  which  should  not  be  too  great,  lias  been  a  problem 
upon  which  much  inventive  skill  has  been  expended. 
With  the  idea  of  helping  on  any  movement  in  this 
direction,  a  representative  of  The  Rubai,  recently 
visited  the  works  of  the  Long  Island  Drying  Company, 
at  Johnson  and  Morgan  avenues,  Brooklyn.  The 
establishment  has  been  struggling’  for  some  years, 
working  hard  to  solve  the  commercial  problems  in¬ 
volved,  spending  much  time  and  money.  We  were 
shown  through  it  by  Mr.  S.  Liebmann,  who  is  largely 
interested  in  the  business,  and  who  has  faith  in  its 
ultimate  success. 

“  How  many  tons  of  dried  grains  are  you  turning 
out  weekly  ?  ”  said  The  Rubal. 

“  About  25  tons.  Please  understand  that  these  are 
simply  experimental  works.  If  the  demand  for  the 
dried  grains  is  sufficiently  large,  now  that  we  have 
successfully  conquered  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the 
work,  we  shall  enlarge  the  plant.” 

“  You  are  satisfied  that  the  method  is  all  right  ?  ” 
“Oh  yes.  You  see  it  is  perfectly  simple,  the  grains 
are  dried  by  hot  air  currents,  and  come  out,  as  you 
see,  sweet  and  clean.” 

The  dried  grains,  upon  inspection,  as  they  came 
from  the  drier,  were  bright,  sweet  and  clean.  They 
are  shipped  in  bags  or  sacks,  holding  about  90  pounds 
each,  and  in  car-load  lots  can  doubtless  be  bought  at 
profitable  rates  for  feeders.  The  Rubai,  cordially 
recommends  them  to  those  who  desire  an  economical 
food  for  milch  cows. 

The  Market  for  Carp. 

We  receive  frequent  inquiries  as  to  the  value  of  carp 
as  food  fish,  the  demand  for  them  in  our  markets, 
and  the  possible  or  probable  profits  which  might 
accrue  from  their  raising.  There  are  no  two  opinions 
about  the  quality  of  these  fish— they  stand  at  the  bottom 
of  the  list.  If  there  is  a  fish  of  poorer  quality,  The 
Rubal  has  never  seen  or  eaten  it.  To  learn  what 
others  think,  a  representative  of  the  paper  called  on 
Mr.  Blackford,  the  largest  dealer  in  fish  in  this  city. 

“  Do  you  sell  carp  ?” 

“  Yes,  when  we  can.  They  are  of  such  poor  quality, 
and  we  have  so  many  fish  that  are  better  and  cost  no 
more,  often  less,  that  the  demand  is  exceedingly 
limited.  If  a  dozen  are  sent  us  at  a  time,  we  generally 
have  a  half  dozen  too  many.” 

“  Who  are  the  principal  buyers  ?” 

“  Generally  they  are  bought  by  Germans.  They  are 
largely  grown  in  the  interior  of  Germany,  where 
better  fish  are  scarce,  and  the  Germans  are  conse¬ 
quently  familiar  with  them— hence  they  buy  them. 
But  they  don’t  buy  many.” 

“You  do  not  rate  them  highly  then  ?” 

“  0h>  no-  They  retail  at  from  12  to  18  cents  per 
pound.  In  sections  of  the  West,  too  far  in  the  interior 
to  secure  salt  water  fish,  there  is,  I  am  told,  a  fair 
demand  for  them— they  are  better  than  no  fish  at  all. 
But,  here  where  we  have  both  fresh  and  salt  water 
fish  of  all  kinds,  1  would  not  advise  any  one  to  raise 
them  with  a  view  to  profit  ?” 

A  walk  through  Mr.  Blackford’s  large  establishment 
in  Fulton  Market  affords  a  most  interesting  sight  to 
those  interested  in  fish.  The  number  of  species  and 
varieties  is  much  greater  than  any  one  would  suppose, 
who  had  not  given  the  matter  attention.  Lying  on 
their  backs  in  a  row  were  a  dozen  or  more  green 
turtles  from  Key  West  and  Havanna,  varying  in 
weight  from  25  to  225  pounds  and  suggestive  of  savory 
soups  and  steaks. 

Frogs’  legs  come  mainly  from  Michigan,  where  the 
batrachians  are  captured  in  large  quantities  in  the 
marshes  and  about  the  lakes.  Crabs  and  lobsters,  with 
every  conceivable  sort  of  shell  fish,  are  to  be  seen. 
Brook  trout  from  preserves  or  mountain  streams 
and  red  snappers  from  Florida  waters  are  neighbors 
here  ;  while  lake  trout  and  white  fish  from  the  great 
lakes  lie  alongside  the  sheepshead  and  Spanish 
mackerel  from  the  ocean.  It  is  an  interesting  spot  for 
a  brief  visit.  *  *  * 

Fob  quite  a  long  time  there  has  been  trouble  between 
the  great  Union  Stock- Yard  Company  at  Chicago  and  the 
meat  packers  of  that  city,  the  latter  being  represented 
by  Armour,  Morris  and  Swift,  constituting  the  Big 
Ihree,  and  a  large  number  of  extensive  but  minor 
packers  known  collectively  as  the  Small  Packers.  The 
packers  have  claimed  that  while  the  Stock-Yard  Com¬ 
pany  made  a  large  proportion  of  its  profits  from  their 


trade,  its  charges  were  exorbitant,  and  accordingly 
they  demanded  a  share  in  the  profits  proportionate  to 
the  extent  of  their  respective  operations.  This  the 
company  has  persistently  refused  to  grant,  and  the 
packers,  especially  the  Big  Three,  have  been  making 
preparations  to  tranfer  their  business  to  other  points. 
Through  fear  of  the  consequent  loss  of  profits,  the 
company  has  at  length  agreed  to  a  compromise.  It  is 
to  pay  the  Big  Tree  $3,000,000  in  its  own  stock,  and  a 
proportionate  amount  to  the  Small  Packers,  according 
to  the  amount  of  business  they  individually  do  with  it 
Probably  their  share  of  the  “boodle”  will  aggregate 
from  $1,500,000  to  $2,000,000.  The  prices  the  packers 
have  been  paying  to  the  stock  raisers  and  charging  the 
consumers  have  been  decreased  or  increased  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  high  rates  charged  by  the  Stock- Yard 
Company.  Now  that  these  are  to  be  paid  back,  will 
the  packers  recompense  their  customers  ?  Is  there 
any  chance  that  the  millennium  is  close  at  hand  ? 


Business  Bits. 

The  greatest  benefit  to  be  obtained  by  the  use  of  Breed’s  weoder  Is 
before  the  crop  is  up  and  while  it  is  small,  as  it  keeps  the  ground  level, 
clears  It  of  weeds  and  stops  washes  on  hillsides  and  pulverizes  the  soil 
to  a  tine  condition.  w  p  K 

IjUTHY  &  CO.,  of  Peoria,  Ill.,  are  offering  their  Anti-Trust  Sliver 
Twine  at  prices  which  commend  themselves  to  buyers.  Those  Inter¬ 
ested  will  do  well  to  confer  with  this  firm  at  an  early  date  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  contracts  for  their  season's  supply.  See  their  advertisement 
elsewhere  in  this  Issue. 

The  Forster  Bock  Breaker.— The  time  for  late  summer  work  on 
the  road  Is  almost  here.  Is  your  town  ready  for  It?  Have  you  pre¬ 
pared  for  a  supply  of  broken  stone?  What  Is  the  use  of  sending  away 
off  somewhere  for  stone  when  your  farms  are  now  covered  with  pebbles 
and  rocks?  Crush  them  In  your  own  town  and  thus  establish  a  genuine 
home  industry.  The  machine  you  want  Is  made  by  the  Totten  &  Hogg 
Foundry  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Send  for  their  circular  and  be  con¬ 
vinced. 

It  is  the  middleman  who  always  eats  up  the  profits  of  the  manufac¬ 
turer,  and  compells  the  consumer  to  pay  high  prices  for  manufactured 
goods.  This  Is  as  true  of  shoes  as  of  butter,  wheat  and  milk.  The 
Postal  Shoe  Company,  31  Congress  street,  Boston,  Muss.,  is  endeavor¬ 
ing  to  build  up  a  shoe  trade  directly  with  the  consumer.  It  makes  a 
very  attractive  offer  In  Its  advertisement  in  the  Woman  and  Home 
Department  this  week,  and  promises  to  send  its  catalogue  free.  It 
starts  In  in  the  right  way  by  guaranteeing  to  refund  the  money  If  cus¬ 
tomers  are  not  satisfied.  Such  houses  are  safe  ones  to  patronize. 

I HE  BEST  Binder.  Harvest  will  soon  be  upon  us.  Is  your  binder 
in  good  shape?  Do  you  need  one?  It  is  high  time  you  got  ready  for 
the  field.  Think  of  turning  out  with  the  old  cradle  and  trying  to  har¬ 
vest  the  great  crop  of  1892  by  hand.  It  could  not  be  done.  The  |ob  is 
too  big.  Human  force  Is  not  powerful  enough.  The  binder  is  a  neces¬ 
sity.  Without  It  bread  would  be  dearer,  for  the  great  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  cost  of  hand  and  horse  labor  would  have  to  be  added  to  the 
loaf.  The  Deering  binder  gives  satisfaction  everywhere.  It  cuts  the 
grain  on  the  big  bonanza  farms  of  Dakota  and  also  on  the  homesteads 
of  the  thrifty  New  York  or  Pennsylvania  farmers,  doing  satisfactory 
work  everywhere. 

Strawberries  by  the  Stomach  FuLL.-There  is  a  place  in  Eng¬ 
land  where  strawberries  are  sold  in  a  curious  way.  The  ground  is  in¬ 
closed  by  a  high  fence  with  a  gate  for  admission  like  a  fair  ground. 
It  costs  12  cents  in  our  money  to  enter  and  the  patrons  are  permitted 
to  pick  and  eat  all  they  want.  They  are  not  permitted  to  take  any  away 
except  what  they  can  carry  In  their  stomachs,  and  proper  regulations 
against  wasting  the  fruit  are  enforced.  The  strawberry  bed  Is  there¬ 
fore  a  picnic  ground.  Patrons  bring  their  food  and  pick  all  the  berries 
they  need  to  make  out  a  full  meal.  Then  they  sit  under  the  trees  and 
eat.  How  many  berries  can  one  person  eat?  Take  out  the  cost  of 
picking  and  sorting,  expense  for  baskets  and  crates  and  railroad  and 
middlemen's  charges  and  12  cents  a  head  will  boat  the  usual  market 
price  in  London.  This  is  a  scheme  that  some  of  our  growers  along  the 
Hudson  ml#ht  work  up. 

The  Morgan  Horse  Grape  Hoe  is  a  labor-saving  implement  of 
recent  Introduction.  It  was  patented  June  24, 1890,  tested  last  season, 
and  placed  on  the  market  this  year  by  Messrs.  D.  S.  Morgan  &  Co.,  of 
Brockport,  N.  Y,  Its  practical  value  lies  largely  In  the  absolute  con¬ 
trol  the  operator  has  in  guiding  It  by  means  of  the  handle  attached  to 
the  disc  wheel.  The  horse  is  hitched  to  one  side  of  the  pole,  which 
gives  plenty  of  room  for  the  hoe  to  work  under  vines  or  bushes  and 
around  trees  without  Injury  to  them  by  horse  or  whiffle-tree.  Without 
careful  attention  to  driving,  the  hoe  is  guided  by  means  of  the  disc- 
wheel  in  and  out  around  the  posts,  vines  or  trees  without  effort  by  the 
operator.  It  is  held  to  Its  place  under  the  wire  on  a  steep  hill-side  as 
easily  as  on  level  ground.  In  practice  the  vineyard  or  orchard  Is 
plowed  or  cultivated  between  the  rows,  leaving  a  strip  about  a  foot 
wide  In  the  row.  The  hoe  then  being  passed  through,  turns  a  shallow 
furrow  about  seven  inches  wide  from  under  the  wire.  Thus  a  single 
bout  will  completely  cut  up  by  the  roots  and  turn  under  every  weed, 
except  an  occasional  one  growing  against  a  tree  or  vine.  The  work  of 
hand-hoeing  a  vineyard  or  orchard,  which  formerly  was  an  expensive 
and  laborious  operation,  is  now  reduced  to  a  minimum,  as  one  man 
can  in  a  day  remove  every  weed  left  by  this  Implement  on  from  six  to 
eight  acres.  The  writer  having  tested  it  on  every  variety  of  soil 
under  almost  every  imaginable  condition,  is  able  to  say  that  it  per¬ 
fectly  performs  the  work  for  which  It  is  intended.  w.  d.  barns. 

Defense  of  Dirt  Roads.-I  have  read  “  A  Road-master's  Talk  ” 
on  page  369.  I  am  opposed  to  the  State  taking  control  of  the  roads, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  the  organization  in  charge  of  the  work 
would  become  a  political  machine  as  full  of  corruption  as  an  egg  is  of 
meat.  I  agree  with  B.  S.,  In  the  opinion  that  "  we  have  men  who  can 
make  as  good  roads  with  the  materials  at  hand  as  any  paid  State  en¬ 
gineer.”  Some  of  the  correspondents  of  The  Rural  denounce  the 
farmers  as  poor  road  makers  because  they  make  dirt  roads.  This  Is 
the  age  of  dirt  roads.  The  farmers  have  no  stone  crushers,  no  money 
to  run  a  stone  crusher,  no  funds  to  draw  on  for  money  for  anything— 
nothing  but  their  hands,  plows,  scrapers  and  road  machines,  tools 
made  expressly  for  building  dirt  roads;  how  then  are  they  going  to 
build  any  other?  One  correspondent  told  of  a  pathmaster  “  who  was 
a  good  carpenter  but  a  poor  road-maker,”  and  described  how  he  turn- 
piked  up  a  piece  of  road  with  the  road  machine,  as  proof  of  his  incom¬ 
petence.  Now  the  way  that  “  carpenter  path-master  ”  worked  that 
road,  which  the  boys  sowed  to  buckwheat,  was  the  right  way  the  only 
way  that  he  or  any  other  man  could  work  it  with  the  material  at 
hand.  Again,  this  is  the  age  of  dirt  roads,  and  It  Is  unjust  to  denounce 
the  farmers  for  building  them,  until  the  means  of  building  better 
roads  are  placed  within  their  reach.  Now  then,  it  Is  the  duty  of  the 
State,  not  to  take  control  of  the  roads— they  are  in  better  hands— but 
to  furnish  the  towns  with  stone  crushers  and  money  to  run  them.  The 
farmers  will  turn  out  with  their  teams,  hired  men,  wagons,  etc.,  and 
do  the  rest,  and  we  will  have  just  as  good  roads  as  the  State  can  build 
and  at  half  the  cost. 


Interesting  and  Practical. 

Special  Fields. 

To  ONE  who  has  the  opportunity  to  study  the  great 
variety  of  woman's  periodicals  now  published,  there  is 
something  keenly  interesting  in  noting  the  strivings  of 
each  to  make  a  “  field  ”  for  itself.  A  specialty  usually 
draws  a  certain  list  of  subscribers  who  would  not 
be  gained  without  it,  and  who  perhaps  do  not  take 
other  household  papers.  Each  publication,  therefore, 
makes  itself  something  of  a  specialty  affair  in  one  or 
more  lines. 

How  They  Do  It. 

For  instance,  one  of  these  periodicals,  of  wide  circu¬ 
lation,  uses  almost  no  matter  except  from  prominent 
people,  social,  musical,  literary  or  otherwise.  Another, 
written  largely  by  its  subscribers,  makes  “  brevity  and 
brightness”  its  watchword  to  such  an  extent  that 
whole  issues  have  a  forced  tone  of  straining  after 
brightness  that  is  almost  painful  at  times.  One  or  two 
incline  very  largely  to  cookery  and  things  about  the 
house  only.  Several  are  devoted  to  woman  with  a 
very  large  W.  One  has  split  once  or  twice  on  the  rock  of 
reformed  dress,  but  comes  up  again  with  sails  set  after 
each  disaster,  and  follows  the  same  old  lines.  One 
has  a  special  department  for  the  shut-ins,  in  addition 
to  the  ordinary  run  of  excellent  household  miscellany. 
One,  of  considerable  pretensions,  devotes  itself  in  one 
prominent  department  to  women’s  clubs  and  all  the 
interests  connected  therewith.  One  is  devoted  to  war 
reminiscences,  and  gets  its  recipes  from  the  White 
House  ex-steward  and  from  society  women.  Thus, 
while  in  the  regular  departments  the  same  run  of 
topics  is  apt  to  be  discussed  in  all,  there  is  yet  variety 
enough  to  give  a  special  interest  to  each. 

Following  Directions. 

Unless  well  supplied  with  both  experience  and  good 
judgment,  the  average  mortal  is  almost  sure  to  court 
failure  in  the  most  earnest  endeavors,  by  not  following 
directions  with  precision.  To  be  sure,  petty  directions 
are  frequently  given  which  it  is  of  no  possible  advan¬ 
tage  to  follow  ;  but  again,  and  often,  it  is  upon  the 
exact  attention  to  some  very  simple  point  that  success 
turns.  A  certain  story  writer  possessed  herself  of  a 
fountain  pen  of  approved  make.  As  she  did  not  carry 
the  pen  “in  her  coat  pocket,”  she  thought  it  unneces¬ 
sary  to  cover  it  with  the  cap  provided  for  the  purpose, 
as  per  directions.  Through  lack  of  this  simple  pre¬ 
caution  both  the  pen  and  the  ink  used  with  it  came  in 
for  numberless  strictures  as  to  quality.  Yet  when, 
later,  directions  for  their  use  were  followed  minutely, 
both  were  found  to  be  perfect  of  their  kind.  This  is 
merely  one  instance  of  which  the  moral  is  that  in  gen¬ 
eral  it  is  safer  to  follow  the  directions  of  those  who 
know. 

Helen  Keller. 

A  souvenir  of  Helen  Keller,  the  oldest  of  the  “  four 
fortunate  unfortunates”  mentioned  in  a  late  note,  has 
been  prepared  by  a  Washington  Bureau.  It  contains 
a  portrait  of  Helen  with  her  dog,  and,  among  other 
things,  two  letters  from  Miss  Sullivan,  the  girl’s 
teacher.  These  letters  give  much  insight  into  the 
methods  practiced  in  teaching  by  the  sense  of  touch, 
and  into  the  ways  and  the  character  of  Helen  herself. 
As  an  instance  of  the  child's  wonderful  progress,  Miss 
Sullivan  says  that  in  March  1887,  Helen  had  her  first 
lesson  ;  in  April,  the  next  month,  she  was  forming 
short  sentences  such  as  “Mildred  is  in  the  crib ;”  in 
July,  little  more  than  a  month  after  her  first  lesson 
in  writing,  and  four  months  after  her  first  lesson  in 
anything,  she  wrote,  without  assistance,  a  correctly- 
spelled  and  legible  letter  to  her  cousin.  It  is  said  that 
she  never  mis-spells  a  word.  This  jroung  girl,  who 
even  now  “  writes  such  imaginative  stories  as  any 
editor  would  be  glad  to  print,”  will  be  12  years  of  age 
the  27tli  of  this  present  June. 

Absolute  Success  in  Canning. 

Lives  there  a  woman  in  this  whole  broad  country, 
who  “  never  lost  a  single  can  of  fruit?”  Little  New 
Jersey  claims  one.  Is  there  another  woman,  who,  if 
she  can  can  bring  herself  to  believe  in  the  claim,  does 
not  have  a  feeling  of  almost  envy — at  least  a  desire  to 
do  likewise  ?  The  method  of  procedure,  as  described 
by  the  lady  who  claims  to  be  so  fortunate,  is  this  : 
Place  a  good  quantity  of  sugar  in  a  large  granite 
kettle  over  the  fire,  to  melt  slowly  ;  but  add  no  water. 
When  the  syrup  is  clear,  add  as  much  fruit  as  the 
quantity  of  syrup  will  cook,  and  bring  it  merely  to  a 
boil.  Have  jars,  covers,  etc.,  hot,  fill  them  at  once 
from  the  kettle,  and  screw  the  covers  to  place  without 
delay.  Leave  the  jars  where  it  will  be  handy  to  give 
a  frequent  turn  to  the  rings  as  the  fruit  cools,  and, 
when  thoroughly  cooled,  put  it  away  in  a  dark  place. 


We  have  not  yet  tried  this  method,  but  give  it  as  it 
comes  to  us,  through  private  sources,  from  the  oracle 
who  “  never  lost  a  can  of  fruit  in  her  life.” 

Picnics  for  Real  Recreation. 

WHILE  there  are  many  people  who  are  ready  for 
picnics  at  any  time  when  the  air  is  fairly 
warm,  the  majority  prefer  to  wait  until  August  heat 
is  upon  us,  or  even  until  September  and  October  have 
come  with  their  wealth  of  color  and  rich  fruitage  be¬ 
fore  they  indulge  in  this  recreation. 

There  are  comparatively  few  picnics  which  are  truly 
recreative.  The  housewife,  tired  with  many  duties, 
which  are  increased  by  the  preparations  deemed  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  picnic  “  spread,”  feels  so  keen  an  anxiety 
regarding  the  contents  of  the  hampers  which  she  has 
packed  so  carefully  that  she  does  not  like  to  trust  a 
stranger  to  take  out  and  distribute  them,  and  thus 
allows  herself  to  become  a  victim  to  all  the  hard  work 
of  the  affair. 

The  pleasantest  of  all  picnics  are  those  where  some 
one  invites  a  few  congenial  people  to  go  to  some  shady 
spot,  near  the  water  if  possible,  and  suggests  the  food 
which  is  expected  from  each.  The  finest  bread  maker 
of  the  party  is  asked  to  furnish  bread  enough  for  20 
guests.  Another  expert  will  supply  enough  golden 
butter  to  transform  her  neighbor's  dainty  loaves  or 
biscuits  into  equally  dainty  shape  for  eating.  No  one 
is  overburdened  wdiere  but  one  variety  of  food  is  ex 
pected  from  her,  and,  if  two  or  or  three  unite  in  making 
a  freezer  of  cream  it  always  proves  acceptable.  The 
food  should  be  so  packed  that  but  little  labor  is  re¬ 
quired  in  serving,  for  the  end  and  aim  of  a  picnic 
should  be  restful  enjoyment. 

Lemonade,  iced  tea  or  sherbets  made  from  fruit 
juices  are  very  grateful  accessories.  The  lemon  juice 
should  be  extracted  and  freed  from  seeds  at  home.  The 
tea  may  be  put  into  a  fruit  can  and  wet  with  cold 
water,  and  this  cold  steeping  insures  a  delicious  bev¬ 
erage,  especially  if  a  slice  of  lemon  be  put  into  each 
cup  when  served. 

A  picnic  should  never'be  a  dressy  affair.  The  simplest 
of  wash  dresses,  with  shade  hats,  thick  shoes  and  gloves, 
which  are  a  real  protection  should  always  be  worn 
by  the  women  of  the  party.  But,  after  all,  the  main 
point  in  giving  a  picnic  is  the  people.  A  happy  min¬ 
gling  of  young  and  old,  a  happy  gift  of  selecting  the 
unselfish,  or  coaxing  the  selfishness  out  of  those  who 
show  it,  a  happy  knack  of  observing  everything  so 
that  one  is  ready  for  all  emergencies  ;  yet  seeming  to 
see  nothing  except  what  is  intended  for  one’s  eyes  ; 
one  needs  all  these  and  more  for  picnics  as  for  all 
other  entertainments.  No  doubt  she  entertains  best 
who  enjoys  it,  but  she  who  can  forget  her  own  enjoy¬ 
ment  in  the  desire  to  please  others  follows  closely  in 
her  sister’s  footsteps. 

The  farmers  know  too  little  about  the  best  form  of 
picnics.  We  go,  a  few  times  each  summer,  by  hundreds, 
to  listen  to  some  speech,  to  show  our  best  clothing  and 
to  feel  that  we  attended  the  big  picnic  at  So-and-So  ; 
but  we  rarely  take  the  few  hours  of  rest  that  our  town 
neighbors  regard  as  among  their  pleasantest  summer 
recreations.  Even  a  supper  eaten  under  the  trees  now 
and  then,  with  no  extra  work  except  that  of  carrying 
the  food  to  the  spot  selected,  is  a  pleasant  variety  in 
otherwise  monotonous  lives.  Better  than  this  is  a 
drive  of  a  few  miles  with  a  few  neighbors  and  a  simple 
lunch  eaten  in  some  bit  of  shady  woodland  by  the 
wayside,  and  neither  of  these  pleasures  requires  any 
preparations  beforehand. 

We  must  needs  take  a  little  comfort  every  day  if  we 
ever  have  any,  and  a  life  which  is  all  work  is  neither 
so  pleasant  nor  so  profitable  as  one  where  simple 
pleasures  come  often  enough  to  render  routine  work  en¬ 
durable.  s.  A.  LITTLE. 

A  Change  Which  the  Accounts  Justify. 

I  CITE  the  historical  dainty  pie,  made  from  “  Four 
and  twenty  blackbirds,”  fit  for  the  king  of  a  realm 
or  of  a  farm,  to  refute  the  notion  that  daintiness  is 
flummery.  Daintiness  is  worthiness,  hence  wholly 
practicable.  There  are  good  and  easy  recipes  for  pre¬ 
paring  dainty  food,  and  if  a  housewife's  heart  is  in 
this  reform,  she  will  find  time  to  use  them. 

There  is  no  question  that  a  refined  dinner  helps  to 
make  a  refined  mind  and  that  there  is  too  much  eating 
and  too  little  dining  done  among  us  country  people. 
We  have  no  time  for  private  table  manners.  If  we  sit 
at  table  longer  than  is  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to 
swallow  our  food,  we  feel  that  we  have  sinned  egregi- 
ously,  for  there  is  so  much  work  to  be  done.  More¬ 
over,  we  have  a  way  of  seasoning  our  food  or  serving 
(fith  it  the  washing  and  ironing,  the  hoeing  and  shov¬ 
eling,  the  sewing  and  dusting,  the  plowing  and  chor- 


ing.  We  are  veritable  Sindbads,  only  we  take  pride  in 
shouldering  our  burden  of  work.  I  speak  from  experi¬ 
ence  as  well  as  observation.  When  I  began  living  on 
the  farm,  I  felt  in  duty  bound  to  do  as  much  manual 
labor  as  my  husband’s  great  aunts  had  done.  The  re¬ 
sult  was  that  my  work  become  a  merciless  task-mas¬ 
ter.  Things  in  the  house  took  on  a  hap-hazard  air. 
The  tablecloth  was  always  awry;  the  food  and  dishes 
were  thrown  on  in  a  higgledy-piggledy  way;  two  or 
three  necessary  articles  for  the  table  were  always  lack¬ 
ing;  the  children  neglected  to  wash  before  meals  ;  I 
was  too  tired  to  look  after  them;  my  husband  was 
either  late  or  impatiently  waiting  for  dinner.  As  soon 
as  the  children  were  through  eating  they  scrambled 
down  to  work  or  play.  My  husband  ceased  to  wait  on 
the  table,  and  so  we  all  helped  ourselves;  our  appetites 
decreased  and  our  food  degenerated. 

At  this  time  we  were  regular  subscribers  of  The 
Rural  New-Yorker.  I  read  it.  but  I  never  found  any¬ 
thing  in  it  that  applied  to  my  individual  needs ;  I  did 
not  want  to.  If  I  were  situated  as  So-and-So  was,  I 
could  change,  or — or — or  I  always  had  an  excuse  for 
my  style  of  living.  When  we  had  expected  company 
I  made  an  entire  change  in  my  meals,  and  was  in 
agony  over  the  table  manners  of  the  children.  If  com¬ 
pany  came  unexpectedly,  I  tried  to  excuse — in  a  vain, 
vague  way — the  food  that  was  “good  enough  for  my 
family.”  My  husband  grew  gloomy  and  dyspeptic  ; 
patent  medicines  came  to  be  a  part  of  the  daily  rations. 

At  last,  however,  I  read  The  Rural  to  some  pur¬ 
pose.  I  began  a  new  life.  I  did  less  work,  but  I  did 
better  work.  I  spread  the  table  with  an  immaculate 
linen  cloth.  I  got  out  my  china  bowls  and  grandma's 
great  old-fashioned  blue  pitcher.  This  I  filled  to  the 
brim  with  rich,  cool  milk.  I  made  a  delicate  mush 
from  new  corn  meal.  I  tidied  up  the  children  and  my¬ 
self.  Bow  surprised  John  was  when  he  came  in.  We 
had  a  most  appetizing  meal  of  mush  and  milk,  and  I 
decided  then  and  there  that  one  wholesome  dainty 
dish  is  better  than  a  badly-cooked  feast.  I  have  never 
.swerved  from  this  decision.  I  cook  few  things  for  any 
meal,  but  I  strive  to  cook  these  so  nicely  that  they  will 
tempt  both  the  eye  and  the  palate.  I  no  longer  scorn 
the  cook-book,  nor  do  I  detest  the  newspaper  recipes. 
On  a  small  scale  I  make  frequent  experiments  with 
new  food  stuffs,  and  find  by  actual  accounts  that  under 
the  new  regime  we  live  better,  and  at  less  expense 
than  formerly.  Cooking  is  as  much  a  profession  with 
me  now  as  teaching  formerly  was,  and  I  consider  it  as 
essential  to  spiritual  life  as  preaching,  and  the  Sunday 
school.  I  keep  up  the  appetites  of  the  family  by  a 
variety  in  my  meals.  I  find  that  different  kinds  of 
bread  help  exceedingly  in  this,  and  do  away  with  much 
cake  making.  In  short,  I  am  convinced  that  when  a 
woman  takes  upon  herself  the  responsibility  of  a 
home  and  family,  it  is  her  duty  to  make  it  as  perfect 
as  possible.  To  shirk  the  labor  of  dainty  cooking  or 
to  make  epicures  and  gluttons  of  the  members  of  her 
family  are  alike  reprehensible.  Let  us  farmers’  wives 
blend  with  our  lives  as  much  of  all  kinds  of  poetry  ? 
music  and  art  as  are  obtainable  in  our  close  touch  with 
Nature,  but  never  forget  that  “  Civilized  man  cannot 
live  without  cooks.”  “  He  may  live  without  books  *  *  ” 
“  He  may  live  without  hope  *  *  ”  “He  may  live  with¬ 
out  love  *  *  ”  But  where  is  the  man  that  can  live 
without  dining.  c.  A.  K. 

A  Breakfast  Party. 

THE  Detroit  Free  Press  Household  has  this  to  say 
about  a  novel  form  of  entertainment :  The  fash¬ 
ionable  fad,  a  breakfast  party,  is  so  novel  and  delight¬ 
ful  a  one  that  it  bids  fair  to  become  a  leading  favorite. 

Let  your  breakfast  hour  be  no  later  than  9:30  or  10. 
Send  informal  little  invitations  by  post  or  messenger, 
or  simply  a  card  bearing  your  name,  date  and  the 
word  “  Breakfast”  in  one  corner,  with  an  R.  S.  V.  P., 
of  course,  in  another.  Six  or  eight  guests  should  be 
the  limit  of  a  breakfast  party,  and,  above  all  things, 
let  them  be  congenial. 

Pure  white  napery  is  not  desirable  at  the  breakfast. 
It  should  have  some  touch  of  color — buff  being  the 
preferred  tint — and  the  white. 

The  principal  thing  to  see  to  after  the  choice  of 
appropriate  napery  is  the  floral  decorations.  There 
should  be  plenty  of  flowers.  Beside  each  plate  place 
a  nosegay  of  blossoms  tied  with  narrow  yellow  rib¬ 
bons,  and  bank  the  remainder  around  a  center-piece. 

The  next  thing  to  be  chosen  is  the  fruit,  which 
should  fill  the  center-piece.  Place  it  upon  a  bed  of 
smilax,  festooning  the  glossy  green  sprigs  in  graceful 
loopings  over  and  around  the  high  stand  of  glass  or 
silver. 

Costly  dishes  at  a  breakfast  are  in  bad  form.  The 
viands  should  be  simple,  cooked  perfectly  and  served 
daintily.  The  hostess  should  pour  the  coffee  and  clioco- 
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late  herself,  the  host  serve  the  plates, 
and  both  should  send  the  cups,  saucers 
and  plates  around  to  the  guests  by  a 
waiter,  who  afterwards  dishes  vegetables 
from  a  side  table. 

Sometimes  a  breakfast  is  followed  by 
an  excursion  to  a  picture  gallery  or  the 
hours  until  noon  are  passed  in  the  house 
of  the  host  and  hostess. 

Who  Shall  Supply  Interest  in 
the  School ? 

A  MAJORITY  of  the  parents  in  a 
country  district  would  cheerfully 
do  anything  in  their  power  to  help  their 
schools.  But,  unthinking,  Hiey  would 
say,  “  What  can  I  do  ?”  apparently  un¬ 
conscious  that  they  are  either  helping  or 
hindering  the  cause  of  education  all  the 
time  their  children  are  in  school.  And  I 
am  glad  of  this  opportunity  to  answer 
the  above  question  by  expressing  my 
ideas. 

A  few  teachers  have  great  disciplinary 
powers  and  they  would  be  able  to  gov¬ 
ern  a  school  under  any  circumstances. 
Oftener  the  teacher  must  have  the  help  of 
the  parents. 

Besides  this  absolutely  necessary  co¬ 
operation  with  the  teacher,  children 
should  be  trained  to  instant,  unquestion¬ 
ing  obedience  ;  then  it  will  be  natural 
for  them  to  respect  and  obey  orders. 

It  is  my  belief  that  parents  do  not  gen¬ 
erally  “commit  the  manners  and  morals 
of  the  child  wholly  to  the  teacher.” 
Admitted  that  in  the  hurry  of  farm 
life  etiquette  is  often  neglected  ;  at  the 
same  time  most  parents  are  anxiously 
doing  their  best  to  teach  their  children 
to  do  right.  Once  during  my  life  I  found 
a  school  where  “  manners  and  morals” 
were  unknown  to  a  majority  of  the  pupils, 
and  their  actions  led  me  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  only  a  few  parents  leave  so 
important  a  part  of  the  child’s  training 
to  the  teacher.  Truly,  it  is  not  fair  that 
they  should.  The  root  of  this  teaching 
should  be  at  home  and  the  teacher  will 
aid  in  a  variety  of  ways  found  in  every¬ 
day  school  life. 

See  that  your  boys  and  girls  start  for 
school  every  morning  in  time  to  be  punc¬ 
tual.  They  will  soon  be  proud  of  their 
clean  school  record,  besides  beihg  taught 
that  best  of  qualities — punctuality.  Par¬ 
ents  can  help  the  school  more  than  they 
imagine  by  insisting  on  a  steady,  punc¬ 
tual  attendance.  This  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  the  success  of  your  school. 

Naturally  the  teacher  is  expected  to 
supply  the  interest  in  the  school  room,  but 
even  in  this  the  parents  can  aid  in  many 
ways  too  numerous  to  mention.  It  would 
be  an  inconceivable  help  if  the  school 
houses  presented  a  more  pleasing  appear¬ 
ance  to  the  children.  Parents  can  help 
by  contributing  a  few  pictures  and  occa¬ 
sionally  furnishing  a  little  money  to  buy 
curtains  or  some  other  article  needed. 

“  The  State  acknowledges  that  the 
legitimate  and  divinely  ordained  teachers 
of  children,  are  their  parents.”  I  claim 
that  teachers  can  not  take  the  place  of 
parents,  because  it  is  not  possible  for  us 
to  love  the  children  as  their  parents  do. 
Therefore  we  see  their  little  faults  more 
plainly.  Nor  can  we  like  the  bad  boy 
better  than  the  good  one  as  mothers  can. 
Parents- do  not  have  25  different  disposi¬ 
tions  to  deal  with,  so  children  be  a  little 
charitable  if  your  teacher  is  not  always 
smiling  and  pleasant. 

Fathers,  help  elect  good,  wide-awake 
men  for  school  directors,  men  who  have 
children  to  be  educated,  and  who  will, 
consequently,  take  an  interest  in  educa¬ 
tional  matters ;  men  who  are  willing  to 
have  teachers  well  paid  for  their  work. 


When  Baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castorla, 
When  she  was  a  ChUd,  she  cried  for  Castorla, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castorla, 
When  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Castorla 


Then  do  all  in  your  power  to  have  the 
school  term  lengthened,  and  use  your 
voice  in  opposition  to  changing  teachers 
every  term.  Suppose  you  have  a  farm 
to  rent ;  will  it  be  to  your  profit  to  have 
a  new  tenant  every  six  months?  No; 
when  you  find  a  good  man,  you  will  make 
an  effort  to  keep  him.  Do  the  same  when 
you  find  a  good  teacher. 

In  regard  to  the  length  of  term,  allow 
me  to  quote  from  a  speech  of  the  late 
(deceased)  Superintendent  of  Public  In¬ 
struction  of  Pennsylvania  :  “  We  do  not 

take  care  of  our  pigs  six  months  and  let 
them  run  six  ;  we  do  not  take  care  of  our 
sheep  six  months  and  let  them  run  six  ; 
we  do  not  so  treat  our  Durham  or  Jersey 
stock.  Why,  in  the  name  of  Heaven,  not 
take  the  care  of  your  children  that  you 
do  of  your  stock  and  have  them  in 
school  in  the  precious  years  of  early 
youth  that  can  never  return  to  them  ? 
Every  school  in  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania  ought  to  be  open  nine 
months.  There  is  no  reason  why  they 
should  not  be.”  “  school  teacher.” 

Canned  Fruit  for  Daily  Use. 

LEST  apples  be  used  to  satiety,  a  cor¬ 
respondent  pleads  for  putting  up 
more  canned  fruit.  She  suggests  that  to 
preserve  80  or  90  jars  is  not  a  heavy  task, 
if  five  or  six  jars  of  a  kind  are  put  up,  as 
the  fruits  come  in  season.  This  plea  for 
variety  is  good,  as  far  as  it  goes  ;  and  it 
is  needed,  for  there  is  many  a  farm 
home  where  canned  fruit  is  almost  an 
unknown  quantity  except  on  company 
occasions.  The  chief  reasons  for  this  are 
a  lack  of  the  raw  material  and  a  lack  of 
jars,  the  latter  being  an  expensive  item. 
Still,  as  the  jars  may  with  care  last  a 
lifetime,  or  indefinitely,  they  are  not  a 
real  extravagance,  and  the  gain  in  having 
fruit  ready  for  use  at  all  times  is  very 
great.  But  the  90  cans  of  which  our  cor¬ 
respondent  speaks  are  a  most  inadequate 
provision  for  every-day  use  with  any  but 
the  smallest  families.  A  family  of  two, 
well  supplied  with  every  variety  of  fresh 
fruit,  so  that  no  drafts  need  be  made  on 
the  stores  during  the  summer,  can  easily 
use  100  quarts  of  the  canned  product. 

Spice  Twists. — Here  is  Octave  Thanet’s 
idea,  given  in  the  Atlanta  Constitution, 
as  to  the  best  method  of  making  spice 
twists.  This  Swedish  sweet-bread  she 
pronounces  “truly  delicious.”  Take  a 
good-sized  lump  of  dough  that  has  risen 
once,  cut  into  small  strips  about  eight 
inches  long,  two  inches  wide  and  one  inch 
thick.  (These  dimensions  do  not  need 
to  be  measured  with  a  rule — they  may 
be  guessed.)  Have  ready  a  saucer  con¬ 
taining  melted  butter  and  another  saucer 
containing  a  cup  of  sugar,  a  teaspoonful 
of  cinnamon  and  a  scant  teaspoonful  of 
allspice,  well  mixed.  Roll  the  strips  in 
the  melted  butter,  then  in  the  sugar  and 
spice.  Tie  the  strips  into  a  knot  with¬ 
out  drawing  the  loop  through.  The  loop 
will  be  in  the  air  and  the  ends  concealed, 
making  a  pretty  twist.  Put  the  twists 
in  a  pan — no  need  to  butter  the  pan — a 
little  distance  apart,  that  each  may  bake 
on  all  sides.  The  sugar  will  melt  with  a 
pleasant  effect.  They  will  require  about 
20  minutes  in  a  good  oven  to  bake.  Be¬ 
fore  taking  them  oat  it  is  often  well  to 
put  them  upside  down  on  the  top  grate 
of  the  oven  to  stiffen  the  under  crust  of 
sugar.  They  are  best  drained — if  I  may 
use  the  expression — on  a  piece  of  brown 
paper. 

Toothpick  Service. 

“  'T'  II E  practice  of  serving  toothpicks 
JL  as  a  course  is  no  longer  observed  in 
polite  society.  Neither  are  they  used 
as  a  sideboard  decoration  and  a  center- 
piece  for  the  table.  Neither  are  they 
served  along  with  after-dinner  coffee, 
and  it  is  not  polite  to  pick  the  teeth  at 
the  table  ;  it  is  rather  the  act  of  a  scav¬ 
enger,  even  if  the  face  and  mouth  are 
covered  by  a  napkin,  as  some  people 
seem  to  think  is  correct.  Really  refined 
people  suffer  pain  rather  than  to  pick 
their  teeth  at  the  table.  The  toothpick 
is  properly  an  an  article  for  the  toilet 


and  for  the  bathroom  and  dressing- 
room,  and  not  for  the  dining  room. 
People  do  not  clean  their  nails  at  the 
table,  which  would  be  far  preferable,  j 
The  time  has  really  come  when  some¬ 
thing  should  be  said  about  this  disgust¬ 
ing  toothpick  fad.  Better  go  to  the  den-  | 
tist  and  have  the  holes  plugged  up  with 
gold  and  cement,  instead  of  prying  meat 
out  with  a  toothpick.” 

This  is  from  the  Hotel  Journal.  As  the 
“  toothpick  service”  no  doubt  originated 
in  the  hotels,  it  is  grat'fyingto  know  that 
even  in  these  refinement  is  slowly  but 
surely  working  its  way.  As  a  people  we 
are  surely  improving  in  surface  man¬ 
ners  ;  but,  unfortunately  for  our  reputa¬ 
tion,  a  craze  like  the  toothpick  service 
sometimes  temporarily  engulfs  the  whole 
nation. 

An  Irish  Cup  of  Tea. 

COMING  in  tired  from  a  long  walk,  I 
went  to  my  room  to  lie  down,  and 
on  my  way  left  a  message  for  Mary : 
“Tell  Mary  to  make  me  a  cup  of  tea — 
strong — and  bring-  it  up  stairs.” 

In  the  course  of  time  there  appeared  at 
my  door  Mary’s  round,  smiling  face. 

“It’s  an  Irish  cup  of  tea  I’m  bringin’ 
you,  ma’am,”  she  said. 

“An  ‘Irish  cup  of  tea,’  Mary!  And 
what  is  that  ?  ” 

“It’s  a  cup  flowin’  into  the  saucer; 
ma’am.” 

I  laughed  as  I  took  the  “  Irish  cup  of 
tea.” 

“  Wait  and  take  down  the  cup,  Mary.” 
And  Mary  stood  beamingly  beside  me 
while  I  drank  the  tea.  “So  that’s  the 
kind  of  cup  you  get  at  home,  Mary,  is  it — 
the  tea  running  into  the  saucer  ?  ” 

“Oh  yes,  ma’am,”  she  said.  “When 
ye  give  a  cup  of  tea  to  a  friend,  ye’re  not 
givin’  plenty  unless  it’s  flowin’  into  the 
saucer.  We’d  not  be  insultin’  a  friend 
wid  a  cup  that  wasn’t  full.  At  home  it’s 
mane  ye  are  if  ye  don’t  fill  the  cup  run- 
nin’  over.” — Harper’s  Bazar. 
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AYER’S 
HAIR  VIGOR 

Keeps  the  scalp 
clean,  cool,  healthy. 

The  Best 
Dressing 

Restores  hair 
which  has  become 
thin,  faded,  or  gray. 

Dr.  J.C.  Ayer  &Co. 

Lowell,  Mass. 


If  you  have  no  appetite.  Indigestion, 
ft  P'latuUaiee,  Sick-Headaclie,  “all  rim  | 
down”  ox-  losing  llcsli,  tako 

•Tutt’s  Tiny  Pills; 

9  They  tone  up  the  weak  stomach  and  ( 
build  up  the  Bagging  energies.  25o. 


BOILING  WATER  OR  MILK. 

E  PPS’S 

GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 

COCOA 

LABELLED  LB.  TINS  ONLY. 


WIFE 


SAYS  SHE  CANNOT  SEE  HOW 
...  _  YOi;  IIO  IT  FOR  THE  MONEY. 
•CIO  Buys  a  $05.00  Improved  Oxford  Singer 
0  I  L  Sewing  Machine;  perfect  working,  reli¬ 
able,  finely  finished,  adapted  to  light  and  heavy 
—  work,  with  a  complete  «et  of  the  latest  improved 
attachments  free.  Each  machine  guaranteed  for  5 
years.  Huy  direct  from  our  factory,  and  save  dealers 
(i  ,  agents  profit.  Send  for  FKKK  CATALOOUK. 

OXFOU1)  UFO.  COM  1*  A  NY,  DKI»>T  H  U2  CHICAGO,  ILL, 
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A  PAIR  OF 

LADIES’  SHOES 

(Oxfords.) 


Wo  soil  a  Ladies’  Ox¬ 
ford  Shoe  for  $1.00  that 
would  cost  you  $2.50  at 
any  store.  Wo  make 
our  own  shoes,  thus  giv¬ 
ing  you  the  middle-man’s 
profit.  It  you  want  to  buy 
your  shoes  for  about  one 


half  the  price  you  are 
now  paying,  send  for  our 
FREE  Catalogue.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed  or 
money  refunded,  POS¬ 
TAL  SHOE  CO.,  31  Con¬ 
gress  Street,  boston, 
Mass. 


SENT  BY  MAIL  FOR 

ONE  DOLLAR 

Postage  Paid. 


DO  YOU  LIKE  ICE  CREAM  ? 

OF  COURSE  YOU  DO. 

Well,  then,  if  you  have  no  Ice-Cream 
Freezer,  or  a  poor  one,  read  this. 

Ice  cream  well  made  is  a  wholesome 
refreshment.  Almost  every  farmer  now¬ 
adays  has  bis  own  ice,  and  can  spare 
a  little  milk  and  cream  now  and  then 
In  fact  the  farmer 
who  does  not  pro¬ 
vide  ice  cream  for 
bis  family  at  least 
once  a  week,  does 
not  live  up  to  his 
privileges.  We  have 
arranged  to  offer 
this  wonderfully 
effective,  yet  very 
low-priced  freezer. 

The  stirring  motion 
is  applied  by  means 
of  the  Keystone 
Whip  Beater,  which 
may  also  be  used  in 
whipping  cream, 
beating  eggs,  fruit,  etc.  A  cook  book, 
giving  many  recipes  for  ice  creams,  water 
ices,  and  many  new  dishes  for  the  table 
by  aid  of  the  freezer  and  the  beater  which 
accompanies  it.  Price,  $1.50.  Given  to 
any  present  subscriber  sending  two  new 
subscriptions  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  from  date 
to  January,  1893,  and  $2. 


L  ON  a  MA  Y  IT  WA  VE ! 

Every  man  and  boy,  and  woman,  too, 
who  is  a  true  American,  loves  that  good 
old  flag  as  the  emblem  of  what  is  best  in 
government.  The  principles  for  which 
it  stands  can  not  be  too  early  instilled 
into  the  minds  and  hearts  of  newcomers 
on  the  field  of  action,  be  they  youths  of 
our  own  blood,  or  men  of  other  lands 
come  newly  to  these  shores.  That  flag 
should  ever  wave  in  sight  of  Americans. 

Every  School  House, 

Every  Town  Hall, 

Every  Grange  Hall 

should  have  its  flag-staff,  and  every  flag 
staff  should,  of  course,  hear  its  flag. 

BUT  a  flag  of  cheap  and  poor  stuff 
is  a  disgrace  to  the  flag  itself,  and  the 
regular  bunting  is  very  expensi  ve.  What 
is  known  as  “  cotton  bunting  ”  makes  a 
flag  that  is  creditable  to  any  man  who 
owns  it,  and  which  cannot  be  distin¬ 
guished  from  the  expensive  bunting 
flags  except  on  close  examination.  The 
colors  are  guaranteed  absolutely  fast. 
We  will  furnish  these  flags,  not  mounted, 
to  our  subscribers  as  follows : 

SIX  feet  long,  for  one  new  subscrip¬ 
tion  from  date  to  January,  1893,  and $1.50; 
the  flag  alone  for  $1.25,  prepaid. 

NINE  feet  long,  for  two  new  subscrip¬ 
tions  to  January,  1893,  and  $3.50.  Or 
for  sale  at  $2.75,  prepaid. 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO., 
Times  Building,  New  York. 
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How  Some  Make  Money, 

By  Saving  It  in  Taking  Advantage  of 
It.  N.-Y.  Offers. 


TLie  dinner  set  came  in  splendid  condi¬ 
tion  ;  not  a  dish  was  broken.  I  am  very 
much  pleased  with  it.  I  do  not  think  I 
could  have  done  nearly  so  well  here. 
Please  accept  my  many  thanks.  I  also 
received  the  coffee  pot,  which  I  think 
cannot  be  beaten.  Our  coffee  is  just 
splendid  now.  Thanks  to  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  for  such  presents.  Mr. 
Covell  desires  to  ask  if  he  could  get  an¬ 
other  coffee  pot  for  the  same  price  he 
gave  for  this  one.  I  also  inclose  10  cents 
for  Window  Gardening. — Mrs.  Wm.  R. 
Go  veer,  Erie  County,  O. 

I  received  the  watch,  and  am  very  much 
pleased.  It  is  an  elegant  time-piece. — S. 
Edwards,  Custer  County,  Neb. 

The  watch  ordered  I  have  received  in 
good  order.  It  keeps  good  time  and  looks 
well.  Thus  you  have  saved  for  me  the 
jeweler’s  profit. — Gottfried  Bratz,  Pot¬ 
ter  County,  Pa. 

The  little  Gem  economical  writing 
desk  has  come  duly  to  hand.  A  more 
valuable  premium  we  could  not  have  re¬ 
ceived  from  our  old  friend,  The  Rural 
New-Yorker. — E.  R.  Shankland,  Home 
Comfort  Cottage,  Calcasieu  Parish,  La. 

The  telescope  has  been  received,  for 
which  accept  my  thanks.  It  is  better 
than  I  expected. — B.  F.  Canfield,  Frank¬ 
lin  County,  Mass. 

I  have  just  received  the  farm  bell 
which  The  R.  N.Y.  kindly  sent  with  a 
three  years’  subscription.  We  are  much 
pleased  with  it. — Wm.  A.  Ruff,  Schenec¬ 
tady  County,  N.  Y. 

I  admire  The  Rural  New-Yorker  and 
recommend  it  to  my  friends.  The  map  I 
ordered  is  the  best  I  have  ever  seen  for 
the  money  —  it  is  grand. —  Jos.  Ains¬ 
worth,  Logan  County,  Idaho. 

The  map  I  think  the  best  return  for  a 
dollar  that  I  have  ever  received.  It  is 
worth  10  times  its  cost. — R.  A.  Roberts, 
Westchester  County,  N.  Y. 

The  map  has  arrived  in  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  condition.  It  is  truly  the  best  map 
I  have  seen,  and  equal  to  any  $5  one. 
Many  thanks  for  it.  I  cannot  understand 
how  it  can  be  furnished  at  this  very  low 
price. — J.  R.  Jaseke,  Fayette  County, 
Texas. 

*  * 

Caponizing  Fowls. 

The  recent  article  in  The  R.  N.-Y., 
anent  caponizing,  has  awakened  an  un¬ 
usual  interest  among  our  readers ;  so 
great  that  we  have  made  arrangements 
whereby  we  can  furnish  Mr.  Dow’s  book, 
“Capons  and  Caponizing,”  to  any  of  our 
readers  at  50  cents  per  copy,  cloth-bound; 
or  25  cents  for  the  paper-bound  edition  ; 
sent  postpaid. 

The  Dow’s  caponizing  instruments  we 
can  also  supply ;  price  for  the  full  set, 
sent  prepaid  anywhere  in  United  States, 
$2.50.  To  any  present  subscriber  who 
will  send  us  three  new  subscriptions  to 
The  R.  Y.-Y.,  to  date  from  receipt  to 
January  1893,  and  $3.75,  we  will  send 
the  full  set  without  further  charge. 

*  * 

AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 

Col.  SIngerly,  of  the  Philadelphia  Record,  will  have 
a  steer  weighing  about  5,000  pounds  at  the  World’s 
Fair. 

Mr.  L.  N.  Johnson  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  has  been 
appointed  Instructor  of  botany  at  the  University  of 
Michigan. 

There  are  now  in  France  419  beet-sugar  factories, 
the  majority  of  which  are  situated  In  the  northern 
departments. 

The  prizes  at  the  Eighth  Annual  National  Horse 
Show  at  Madison  Square  Garden,  New  York,  already 
amount  to  $34,000.  It  will  be  held  November  14-19. 

A  drought  Is  prevailing  In  Poltava,  a  government  in 
South  Russia,  and  the  crops  are  being  blighted.  The 
sheep  and  cattle  are  perishing  for  the  want  of  fodder. 

True  bills  have  been  returned  by  the  grand  jury  in 
Beaver  County,  Pa.,  against  parties  prosecuted  for 


dishorning.  The  State  Humane  Society  is  the  prose¬ 
cutor. 

The  Hatch  Anti-Option  Bill  has  been  side-tracked 
in  the  United  Srates  Senate,  and  will  not  be  passed 
unless  its  friends  throughout  the  country  squeeze 
that  plethoric  corporation. 

The  general  tenor  of  crop  reports  is  favorable, 
though  there  are  localities  where  the  agricultural 
averages  will  be  very  low  indeed.  On  the  whole,  we 
shall  do  very  well  this  season. 

Common  horses,  we  are  told,  sell  in  some  parts  of 
Australia  for  $14  per  dozen.  In  New  South  Wales  they 
are  so  numerous  that  property-holders  have  them 
shot.  With  two  years  between  60.000  to  70,000  head 
were  destroyed. 

The  Elmira  (N.  Y.)  Gazette  assigns  Signal’s  Lily 
Flagg  a  yearly  production  of  6,029  pounds  of  butter! 
As  she  now  weighs  850  pounds  at  the  age  of  eight 
years  and  five  months,  according  to  this  account  she 
must  have  yielded  over  seven  times  her  own  weight 
in  butter  in  a  year! 

The  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Agricultural 
Science  will  meet  at  the  Rochester  (N.  Y.)  University, 
August  15-16,  immediately  preceding  the  meeting  of 
the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science.  Prof.  I.  P.  Roberts,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  is  presi¬ 
dent;  L.  O.  Howard,  Washington,  secretary. 

For  years  the  farmers  of  Harrison  County,  O.,  have 
complained  that  local  buyers  did  not  pay  them 
enough  for  their  wool.  Finally  they  have  this  season 
refused  to  sell  and  are  shipping  their  staple  to  the 
East  themselves,  and  realizing  from  three  to  eight 
cents  a  pound  more  than  they  were  offered  at  home. 

The  Franklin  County  Creamery  Association  cream¬ 
ery  at  St.  Albans.  Vt.,  was  burned  on  June  20.  and  50 
tons  of  butter  and  1,000  tons  of  ice  were  destroyed. 
The  loss  is  nearly  covered  by  insurance  of  $20,000.  It 
was  the  largest  creamery  in  the  country,  producing 
17.000  pounds  of  butter  per  day  and  using  the  milk  of 
15.000  cows. 

The  total  area  of  land  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of 
flax  in  the  United  States  in  1889  was  1,318,698  acres,  or 
2.G60.47  square  miles;  the  production  of  flax  seed, 
10,250,410  bushels;  the  production  of  liber,  241,389 
pounds;  the  amount  of  flax  straw  sold  or  so  utilized 
as  to  have  a  determinable  value,  207,757  tons,  and  the 
total  value  of  all  flax  products,  $10,436,228. 

Official  statement  just  issued  of  exports  of  bread- 
stuffs: 

1892.  1891. 

May .  $3,171,926  $3,585,276 

Eleven  months  ended  May  31.  40,718,240  47,273,930 

And  of  provisions  (hog  products): 

1892.  1891. 

May .  $10,501,592  $7,068,006 

Five  months  ending  May  31..  74,289.191  71,352,901 

The  Standard  Butter  Company  of  Owego,  N.  Y.,  is, 
we  are  glad  to  learn,  doing  a  thriving  trade.  At  the 
present  time  it  is  making  something  over  6,000  pounds 
of  butter  dally  and  it  is  all  sold  when  made— indeed, 
at  times  there  is  difficulty  in  filling  orders.  There  is 
nothing  of  the  hap-liazzard  style  in  the  company’s 
method  of  doing  business— the  separator  and  the 
Babcock  tester  being  both  in  constant  requisition. 
The  Rurai,  wishes  there  were  more  such  establish¬ 
ments  in  the  country. 

The  Antl-Oleo  law  of  Maryland  prohibits  the  im¬ 
portation  as  well  as  sale  of  bogus  butter  in  that  State. 
Judge  Bond,  of  the  United  States  Circuit  Court,  how¬ 
ever,  has  just  decided  that  the  provision  forbidding 
its  importation  in  the  “  original  packages  ”  is  uncon¬ 
stitutional,  inasmuch  as  it  Interferes  with  the  Inter- 
State  commerce  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment.  The  State,  however,  may  regulate  or  alto¬ 
gether  forbid  tbe  sale  of  the  product  within  its  bor¬ 
ders  under  its  “  police  powers  ”  as  being  injurious  to 
the  public  health. 

The  Horticultural  Building  at  the  World’s  Fair, 
908  feet  long  and  250  wide,  will  contain  the  rarest 
specimens,  and  the  high  dome  of  the  building  will 
give  space  for  the  growth  of  tropical  plants,  palms, 
and  Japanese  bamboos,  tree  ferns,  etc.  Besides  the 
choice  and  varied  collection  of  flowers  in  the  interior 
of  the  building,  including  2,000  varieties  of  orchids, 
embracing  15,000  specimens,  400,000  hardier  flowers 
and  flowering  shrubs  will  be  planted  in  the  exhibi¬ 
tion  grounds,  many  of  which  are  now  growing  there. 
A  part  of  the  building  is  to  be  given  up  to  a  viticul- 
tural  exhibit,  for  which  space  has  been  sought  by 
contributors  from  33  foreign  countries.  Everything 
pertaining  to  the  manufacture  of  wine,  and  samples 
of  the  European,  South  American  and  California 
wines  will  make  it  a  notable,  as  well  as  an  instruc¬ 
tive  display. 

Since  the  Presidential  nominations  of  the  Repub¬ 
licans  and  Democrats  and  the  publication  of  their 
platforms,  the  People's  party,  whose  backbone  is 
formed  of  the  agricultural  organizations,  has  gained 
fresh  vigor  in  the  face  of  brighter  prospects.  It  is 
gaining  great  strength  in  some  parts  of  the  South  and 
West.  It  expects  to  carry  North  and  South  Carolina, 
Georgia  and  Texas  and  has  strong  hopes  of  capturing 
Alabama,  Arkansas  and  Florida.  It  also  believes  it 
can  win  in  Kansas,  Nebraska  and  South  Dakota.  With 
these  States  the  party  expects  to  obtain  the  ’’balance 
of  power”  in  the  next  House  of  Representatives  and 
compel  the  election  of  the  President  and  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent  by  that  body.  In  case  the  candidate  of  neither 
party  receives  an  absolute  majority  of  the  electoral 
vote,  the  election  must  go  into  the  House,  where  the 
Democrats  would  certainly  elect  their  man  as  each 
State  would  have  one  vote. 

After  the  last  general  elections  many  of  the  Con¬ 
gressmen  sent  to  Washington  by  the  Farmers’  Alli¬ 
ance  put  faith  in  the  vaticinations  with  regard  to  the 
speedy  dissolution  of  the  organization,  and  forgetful 
of  their  pledges,  threw  their  lots  and  votes  with  the 
Democratic  party  against  measures  advocated  by 
their  constituents.  They  are  now  being  catechized 
with  regard  to  their  conduct,  and  when  found  guilty 
dropped.  Hemphill,  of  South  Carolina,  has  already- 
been  forced  through  the  ordeal,  and  Is  now  flounder¬ 
ing  “in  the  soup,”  where  he  is  likely  soon  to  be  joined 
by  a  number  of  other  delinquent  Congressmen  from 
other  States.  In  Texas  Roger  Q.  Mills  carried  his  dis¬ 
trict  for  the  Democrats  in  1888  by  a  plurality  of  5,385 
in  a  vote  of  16,247.  On  his  election  to  the  United 
States  Senate  the  other  day,  the  Farmers'  Alliance 
indorsed  the  Republican  candidate,  who  was  elected 
by  over  400  majority.  In  Florida  the  Alliance  has 
utterly  swallowed  the  Democratic  party  and  appears 


to  be  very  comfortably  digesting  it.  All  through  the 
South  the  organization  is  giving  simllarsigns  of  a  very 
lively  existence, and  the  Northwestern  Alliance  is  now 
likely  to  become  equally  active  after  the  Presidential 
nominations  of  the  two  great  parties.  With  regard 
to  the  political  action  of  the  various  agricultural  and 
industrial  organizations  during  the  Presidential  cam¬ 
paign  a  great  deal  will  depend  on  the  National  plat¬ 
form  and  ticket  of  the  People's  party  at  its  conven¬ 
tion  which  opens  at  Omaha,  Nebraska,  on  July  4. 

Condensed  Correspondence 

Massachusetts,  West  northfield,  June  15.— 
The  prospects  for  a  good  crop  of  fruit  were  never 
better.  The  Lady  Rusk  Strawberry  is  doing  wonder¬ 
fully  well  with  me.  b.  s.  C. 

Vermont,  west  Charleston,  June  20.— The 
weather  through  the  spring  until  May  18  was  cool  and 
very  dry.  After  that  there  was  so  much  rain  that  it 
hindered  the  putting  in  of  late  crops.  We  have  had 
some  very  hot  days,  and  frequent  heavy  thunder 
showers  with  hard  winds.  The  hay  crop  is  very  prom¬ 
ising  and  other  crops  look  fairly  well.  C.  f.  w. 

New  York,  Elba,  Genesee  County,  June  20.— 
Rain,  rain  all  the  time,  up  to  a  week  ago.  Wheat 
looks  tine  and  promises  a  little  better  crop  than 
nsual,  with  a  fine  catch  of  clover.  Oats  are  looking 
well  for  as  wet  a  season  as  we  have  had.  Barley  will 
be  a  good  crop.  Beans  are  looking  well.  A  larger 
acreage  than  usual  has  been  planted.  Probably  not 
many  apples  this  year.  Greenings  and  Russets  have 
nearly  all  blasted;  a  fair  crop  of  Baldwins  may  be 
expected,  and  also  of  fall  fruit.  Strawberries  did 
not  fertilize  well  on  account  of  so  much  rain.  Rasp¬ 
berries  are  loaded.  Butter  is  selling  from  13  to  15 
cents.  No  wonder  farmers’  daughters  do  not  want 
to  be  farmers’  wives.  They  do  not  want  to  work  for 
nothing  and  board  themselves.  C.  f. 

Crop  and  market  Notes. 

Peaches  are  coming  in  freely  from  the  South,  but 
the  quality  is  yet  far  below  the  standard. 

Cherries  are  abundant  and  of  fair  quality.  Many 
are  coming  in  from  the  Hudson  River  district. 

Good  cherries  bring  good  prices,  while  the  poor 
ones,  as  usual,  sell  at  rather  unremuneratlve  rates. 

The  new  crop  apples  have  made  their  appearance 
and  we  drop  old  ones  from  our  market  report  from 
this  date. 

Both  red  and  black  raspberries  are  now  abundant 
in  our  markets,  as  are  currants  and  gooseberries. 
The  strawberry  season  is  nearing  its  end. 

Huckleberries  and  muskmelons  are  with  us  and  we 
may  now  be  said  to  have  a  very  generous  assortment 
of  fruits.  California  apricots  are  plentiful  and  poor 
in  quality. 

( Continued  on  next  page.) 


SURPLUS  STOCKS 

OF 

BOOKS 

AT  REDUCED  PR1CE8. 

***Until  the  supply  is  exhausted,  the 
boohs  listed  below  will  be  sold  at  the 
reduced  prices  named,  in  order  that 
we  may  clear  our  shelves.*** 

THE  CHRYSANTHEMUM.  By  F.  W 
Burbidge,  curator  of  Trinity  College  Botanical 
Gardens,  Dublin.  140  pages;  illustrated.  Price, 
cloth,  $1  (reduced  from  $1.50). 

CHOICE  STOVE  AND  GREENHOUSE 

PLANTS.  By  B.  S.  WXLX.IAM8.  700  pages;  in  two 
volumes;  illustrated.  Price,  cloth,  $3.50  (reduced 
from  $5.) 

AZALEA  CULTURE.  By  R.  J.  Hai.li- 
day.  Illustrated.  Price,  cloth,  $1  (reduced 
from  $2.) 

CAMELLIA  CULTURE.  By  R.  J.  Hal- 

i.xday.  Illustrated.  Price,  cloth,  $1  (reduced 
from  $2). 

SCRIBNER’S  LUMBER  AND  LOG 

BOOK.  Nearly  a  million  copies  of  this  book  have 
been  sold.  A  partial  table  of  contents  follows  : 
Loading  Logs;  Log  and  Lumber  Measures  of  all 
Kinds;  Table  of  Prices;  Stave  and  Heading  Bolt 
Table;  Wages,  etc.;  Weight  of  Woods:  Speed  of 
Saws  and  Power;  Size  of  Nails;  Cost  of  Fences; 
Hardness  of  Wood;  Strength  of  Ropes;  Shingles 
Growth  of  Trees;  Cord  Wood  on  an  Acre;  How 
to  Saw  Valuable  Timber;  Splitting  Rails;  Char¬ 
coal:  Felling  Timber;  Cubic  Measure,  Cubic 
Weight,  etc.;  Care  of  Saws,  etc.;  To  Measure 
Hight  of  a  Tree;  Weight  of  Iron;  Strength  and 
Elasticity  of  Timber  and  Shrinkage;  Tables  of 
Distances:  Interest  Tables;  Business  Law,  etc 
Price.  20  cents  (reduced  from  35  cents). 

A  BOOK  OF  GRAIN  TABLES.  This 

book  has  over  20,000  different  calculations  and  is 
in  fact  a  “  ready  reckoner”  of  weights  and  meas¬ 
ures  of  grain,  hay,  produce,  feeding,  wood,  tanks 
and  cisterns,  ropes,  etc.  It  is  useful  to  every¬ 
body.  Price.  20  cents  (reduced  from  30  cents). 

FRUIT  PASTES,  SYRUPS  AND  PRE¬ 
SERVES.  By  SHIRI.EY  Dare.  Price,  20  cents 
(reduced  from  25  cents). 


Our  Premium  English  Dinner  Set. 


THIS  handsome  dinner  set  has  been  welcomed  in  many  R.  N.-Y.  households. 

It  is  a  decorated  set  of  113  pieces  of  English  china  ;  the  soft  gray  colored 
decorations  are  the  flowers  and  foliage  of  daisies  and  wild  roses.  This  is 
a  strong,  durable  china,  pleasing  to  the  eye  and  handsome  enough  for  any  woman’s 
table.  The  113  pieces  consist  of  12  dinner  plates,  12  breakfast  plates,  12  tea  plates, 
12  soup  plates,  12  preserve  plates,  12  butter  plates,  3  meat  dishes,  1  soup  tureen  and 
cover,  1  gi’avy  boat,  1  pickle  dish,  2  vegetable  dishes,  1  sugar  bowl,  1  creamer,  1 
bowl,  1  jug,  12  cups,  12  saucers,  1  pitcher.  Retail  Price,  $21  to  $25.  Our  price, 
including  a  year’s  subscription  to  The  R.  N.-Y.,  only  $15,  carefully  packed  and  ship¬ 
ped  by  freight,  transportation  to  be  paid  by  subscriber.  With  a  five  years’  subscription 
for  $19.00.  Given  as  a  premium  for  a  club  of  10  subscriptions,  accompanied  by  $25. 

RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Times  Building,  New  York, 


Chop  and  Market  Notes. — Continued. 


Give  Ready  Attention  and  Prompt  Treat¬ 
ment  to  all  Affections  of  the  Bowels,  Diarrhoea. 
Cholera  Morbus,  Dysentery,  etc.  Dr.  Jayne’s  Car¬ 
minative  Balsam  affords  immediate  relief  and  speed¬ 
ily  cures  these  complaints. — Adv 


A  tramp  steamer  landed  In  Brooklyn  last  week  a 
cargo  consisting  of  31,000  boxes  of  lemons  and 
oranges.  The  duty  on  lemons  Is  25  cents  per  box,  on 
oranges  30  cents.  The  duty  on  this  cargo  was  about 
*8,000. 

Georgia  watermelons  are  now  In  good  supply, 
though  they  are  not  up  to  the  standard  that  later 
shipments  will  reach.  Most  of  them  are  of  small 
size.  They  started  in  at  about  *35  per  100,  but  soon 
dropped  to  *20  and  *10. 

The  meat  packing  business  of  Kansas  City  is 
steadily  growing.  At  Dallas.  Tex.,  an  abattoir  and 
refrigerator  to  cost  half  a  million  dollars  is  to  be 
built  by  the  cattlemen,  and  a  company  has  been  or¬ 
ganized  at  Davenport,  la.,  with  a  capital  of  $1,000,000, 
which  will  begin  business  next  fall  and  have  a 
capacity  of  2,000  hogs  per  day. 

During  the  packing  year  ending  March  1  the  13 
packing  houses,  together  with  scattering  small 
slaughtering  establishments,  cared  for  5,205,038  hogs. 
Included  In  the  manufactured  products  were  the 
following  items:  Short  side  ribs.  111,750,000  pounds; 
green  hams,  25,817,000  pounds;  sweet  pickled  hams, 
302,000  tierces;  contract  grade  of  lard,  382,500,  and 
other  kinds  of  lard,  58,919,000  pounds. 

The  June  crop  report  by  the  Agricultural  Depart¬ 
ment  is  favorable  beyond  all  anticipation.  The  area 
sown  to  wheat  is  exactly  the  same  as  a  year  ago, 
while  the  average  condition  of  the  crop  is  slightly 
lower.  The  cotton  acreage  is  16)6  per  cent  less,  and 
the  condition  Is  about  the  same  as  a  year  ago.  This 
brief  summary  discloses  the  fact  that  our  agricul¬ 
tural  Interests  promise  extremely  well  for  the 
farmer. 

On  Tuesday,  June  21,  the  strawberry  market  was 
glutted,  and  sales  In  the  latter  part  of  the  day  were 
made  at  a  very  low  figure,  many  crates  of  line  fruit 
going  at  *1  per  crate.  There  were  a  good  many  ber¬ 
ries  in  from  Hackensack  and  other  parts  of  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  from  Staten  Island,  and  quite  large  shipments 
from  the  Hudson  River  regions.  The  picking  on 
the  previous  day  was  unusually  large.  There  were 
also  some  of  the  early  Oswego  berries  in  the  market, 
one  firm  receiving  20  crates. 


The  Aladdin  Oven 


Invented  by  Edward  Atkinson,  I/.L.  I).,  Ph.I). 

It  cooks  the  breakfast  by  night  and  the  dinner  by 
day.  It  bakes,  roasts,  simmers,  stews,  braises  and 
broils.  With  one  quart  of  herosene  oil  burned  In  a 
common  round  wick  lamp,  forty  pounds  of  bread, 
meats  and  vegetables  can  be  perfectly  cooked  In  three 
charges  In  eight  hours;  onions,  custard,  fish  and  meat 
at  the  same  time  without  taint  or  loss  of  Mavor. 

One  testimonial  says,  “  The  cooking  Is  perfect  and 
the  fuel-cost  scarcely  anything,  while  the  ease  and 
comfort  of  the  cook  give  a  calm,  benign,  religious 
tone  to  the  temper,  unattainable  under  the  cook- 
stove  reign." 

“  The  Science  of  Nutrition  and  The  Art  of  Cooking 
in  the  Aladdin  Oven,"  by  Edward  Atkinson,  is  pub¬ 
lished  by  Clark  W.  Bryan  &  Co.,  Springfield.  Mass. 
Price  In  cloth,  75  cents;  in  leatherette,  50  cents. 
Orders  may  be  directed  to  them. 

The  Aladdin  Ovens  are  manufactured  by  Kenrlck 
Brothers,  Brookline.  Mass  ,  Sole  Agents.  Catalogue 
and  Price  List  wlli  be  sent  by  mail  on  request. 
Ovens  can  be  seen  In  operation  at  the  New  England 
Kitchens,  142  Pleasant  Street,  Boston,  and  341  Hudson 
Street,  New  York. 


UNCLE  TOMS 
f  CABIN  1 


OR 

LIFE  AMONG  THE 
LOWLY 


HARRIET  BEECHER 
STOWE. 


No.  1  quality.  and  East’n  Southwest'n 

Black  Bear . *20  000435  00  *10  U0@28  00 

Cubs  and  yearlings .  (i  00@18  00  5  00@18  00 

Otter .  9  00011  00  6  00@  8  00 

Beaver,  No.  1 .  6  000  8  00  0  00@  7  00 

Red  Fox .  1  50®  1  75  1  25®  1  50 

Gray  Fox .  1  00®  1  25  85®  1  10 

Lynx .  4  00®  6  00  — ® - 

Wild  Cat .  00®  1  25  — ®  — 

Marten,  dark .  2  00@  5  00  @  -  — 

Marten,  pale .  90@  1  25 - @ - 

Skunk,  black .  1  15®  1  30  1  00®  1  15 

Skunk,  half-striped .  70@  80  50@  65 

Skunk,  striped .  30®  45  20®  35 

Skunk,  white .  10®  20  10®  15 

Raccoon .  60®  90  45®  80 

Opossum .  25®  45  20®  4() 

Mink .  75@  2  50  50®  1  00 

Muskrat,  spring .  15®  18  13®  18 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay,  No.  1,  per  100  lbs . 85  @  90 

No.  2,  per  100  lbs . 75  @  80 

Shipping,  per  100  lbs . 70  @  — 

Clover,  mixed,  per  100  lbs . 65  @  75 

Clover,  per  100  lbs . 65  @  70 

Hay,  salt,  per  100  lbs . 50  @  55 

Straw,  Long  Rye,  per  100  lbs . 60  ®  — 

Straw,  Short  Rye,  per  100  lbs . 45  @  50 

Straw,  Oat,  per  100  lbs . 45  ®  50 

Straw,  Wheat,  ner  100  lbs . 40  @  45 

HOPS. 

N.  Y.  State,  1891,  choice . 27  @— 

Fair  to  prime . 24  @23 

Common .  22  ®23 

N.  Y.  State,  1890,  choice . 15  @20 

Good  to  prime . —  @— 

Old  olds .  7  @10 

California,  1891 . 21  @26 

California,  1890 . 14  @18 

Pacific  Coast,  old  olds .  6  @10 

MEATS  AND  STOCK. 

Live  veal  calves,  prime,  per  lb .  5)6@ 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb .  5  @5% 

Common  to  medium,  per  lb .  4  @  4% 

Live  calves,  buttermilk,  per  lb .  2J6@  3 

Calves,  country  dressed,  prime . 7)6@  7 

Country  dressed,  fair  to  good . 6  @7 

Country  dressed,  common  to  medium..  4  @  5V6 

Country  dressed,  Btuall,  per  lb .  4  @5 

Dressed,  buttermilk,  per  lb .  4  @5 

Spring  Lambs,  alive,  near-by,  per  lb . 6)6@  8% 

Alive,  Southern,  per  lb .  5)6@  8 

Sheep,  alive,  good  to  prime,  per  lb .  5)4®  6 

Sheep,  alive,  poor  to  fair,  per  lb .  4)4@  5% 

Hogs,  country  dressed,  light,  per  lb .  7)4@  8 

Country  dressed,  medium,  per  lb .  6)6@  7 

Country  dressed,  heavy .  5)4®  6 

POULTRY— DRESSED. 

Turkeys,  fancy  small . 14  @15 

Mixed  weights  dry  choice . 13  @14 

Young  toms  fair  to  choice . 13  @14 

Old  toms . —  @ — 

Fair  to  good . —  @ — 

Phlla.  chick’s,  3  to  3)4  lbs  to  pair,  per  lb . 28  @30 

Chick’s,  3  to  4  lbs.,  per  lb . 18  @20 

Chickens,  3  lbs  and  over,  per  lb . —  @— 

B’owls,  Jersey . 12  @12)6 

State  and  Pennsylvania . 12 )6@— 

Western . 12^6® — 

Western,  poor  to  fair . 11  @12 

Old  Roosters .  7 

Spring  Ducks,  per  lb,  Long  Island . 20  @21 

Western . 13  @20 

POULTRY — LIVE. 

Spring  chickens,  per  lb.,  large .  20  @  — 

Medium,  per  lb.,  large .  17  @  19 

Fowls,  Jersey,  State  and  Penn.,  per  lb. ..  12  @ - 

Western,  per  lb .  W4®  12 

S’n  and  So’western,  per  pair .  11)£@  12 

Roosters,  young,  per  lb .  .  —  @  — 

Old,  per  lb .  7J^@ 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb .  10  @  12 

Ducks,  N.  Y.,  N.  J.  &  Pa.,  per  pair .  75  @  90 

Ducks,  Western,  per  pair .  (31  @  75 

Southern,  per  pair .  50  @  60 

Geese,  Western,  per  pair . 1  25  @1  37 

S’n  and  Southwest’n,  per  pair . 1  00  @1  12 

POTATOES. 

Florida,  new,  prime,  per  bbl .  1  25@  2  00 

Norfolk,  new  prime .  1  26®  2  00 

Northern  Shore,  new  prime .  1  75@  2  00 

Eastern  Shore,  new  Chill,  red  prime .  1  25®  1  50 

TALLOW. 

City  prime  (*2  for  hogsheads) .  4)^@  - 

Country  (packages  fresh) . 4%®  4)^ 

VEGETABLES. 

Asparagus,  Jersey,  per  doz.  bunch . *0  25@  50 

Cabbage,  L.  I.  and  Jersey,  per  100 .  3  00® - 

Norfolk,  per  bbl .  30@  50 

Cauliflower,  L.  I.  and  Jersey,  per  bbl .  2  00®  3  50 

Cucumbers,  Norfolk  and  N.  C.,  per  crate..  750@  1  00 

Ch’n,  per  crate .  60®  1  25 

Ch’n,  per  basket .  50®  1  25 

Sav.,  per  crate .  50@  1  00 

Egg  plant,  per  bbl  crate .  5  00@  6  00 

Green  Peas,  Long  Island,  per  bag .  50@  75 

Onions,  New  Orleans,  per  bbl .  2  25® - 

N.  O.,  per  sack  .  1  00@  -  — 

Bermuda,  per  crate .  1  00®  1  15 

Md.  and  Va.,  per  basket .  1  00@  1  25 

8tring  beans,  Md..  wax,  per  basket .  75@  1  00 

Norfolk,  wax,  per  half  bbl .  40@  50 

Norfolk,  round,  half  bbl .  35®  50 

Norfolk,  flat,  half  bbl .  30®  50 

Norfolk,  per  one- third  crate .  25®  40 

Squash,  marrow,  per  bbl  crate  .  75®  1  00 

Crook-neck,  per  bbl  crate .  1  00®  1  50 

Tomatoes.  Fla.,  per  carrier  crate .  1  50®  2  25 

Fla.,  per  bush  crate .  1  25@  2  25 

Sav..  per  carrier  crate .  1  75@  2  50 

Sav.,  per  bush  crate .  1  50®  2  25 

GRAIN. 

Wheat . *0  86  ®  98 

Rye .  84  @  85 

Barley .  _  @  _ 

Corn .  52  @  53)6 

Oats .  35  @  46 

FEED. 

Bran,  401b . per  cwt.  *  68  @  70 

60  lb .  68  @  70 

Middlings,  80  lb .  68  @  70 

1001b .  85  @  — 

Sharps .  85  @  — 

Hominy  Chop .  80  @  85 

Oil  meal .  1  20  @1  25 

Cotton-seed  meal  .  .  .  1  17  @ - 

MILK. 

The  total  daily  supply  for  the  week  has  been  21,321 
cans  of  milk,  198  cans  of  condensed  milk  and  1,117  cans 
of  cream.  The  average  price  paid  for  surplus  milk 
has  been  *1.15  per  can.  The  exchange  price  to  pro¬ 
ducers  is  2  cents  net. 


A  book  for  25  cents  so  famous 
that  it  has  been  translated 
into  20  languages  : 

The  printing  of  “  Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin  ” 
in  the  Universal  Edition  shows  the  great 
achievements  of  the  press  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  day.  To  print  a  first  edition  of  1(50,000 
copies  of  a  volume  of  this  sort  clearly, 
on  good  paper,  bind  it  strongly  in  artistic 
covers,  and  place  it  before  the  public  for 
25  cents,  is  an  effort  which  might 
task  a  philanthropic  society,  not  to  men¬ 
tion  a  firm  whose  business  is  the  making 
and  selling  of  books.  This,  however,  is 
precisely  what  has  been  done  in  the 
Universal  Edition  of  “Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin,” 
and  the  extraordinary  sale  of  the  book, 
which,  in  spite  of  the  many  years  that  it 
has  been  before  the  public,  shows  no  signs 
of  diminution,  will  be,  it  is  believed, 
doubled  and  quadrupled  by  its  appear¬ 
ance  in  this  form. 

Looking  back  at  the  system  of  which 
“  Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin  ”  was  at  once  a  pic¬ 
ture  and  a  chief  means  of  overthrowing, 
Northern  and  Southern  writers  recognize 
its  truthfulness,  and  vie  with  each  other 
in  praising  the  book,  while  its  fame 
abroad  is  scarcely  less  than  that  which  it 
possesses  in  the  United  States.  There 
have  been  35  English  Editions  of  the  orig¬ 
inal  work,  eight  abridgements  and  adap¬ 
tations,  aside  from  the  numerous  trans¬ 
lations.  In  paper  cover,  25  cents  ;  cloth, 
50  cents.  We  will  send  a  copy  of  the 
cloth-bound  book  and  The  R.  N.-Y.  for 
the  balance  of  1802  for  $1. 


LINSEED  OIL  MEAL 


At  present  writing  (July  1,  1892,)  OIL  MEAL  Is  very 
low,  and  now 


IS  A  FAVORABLE  TIME 


to  lay  In  a  stock  for  Fall  Sales  or  use 


JOBBERS  as  well  as  CONSUMERS  will  do 
well  to  consider  this  subject. 


Please  write  us  forquotatlons  and  other  particulars 


STAR  MILK 

AND 

CREAM  COOLER 

Made  of  Brass  and  Copper, 
without  end-plates.  Free  and 
open  corrugations.  No  cor¬ 
ners  to  clean.  Cools  within 
two  degrees  of  water  used. 
Best  Cooler  on  the  market. 

Send  for  circular. 

EVANS  &  JrVUVINOS, 
HAD  DON  FIELD,  N.  J. 


WATER 


BEANS  AND  PEAS, 

Marrow,  choice,  1891 . 

Mediums,  choice,  1891 . . . 

Pea,  choice,  1891 . 

White  Kidney,  choice,  1891 . 

Red  Kidney,  choice,  1891 . 

Yellow  Eye,  choice,  1891 . 

Black  Turtle  Soup,  choice,  1891 . 

Lima  beans,  California  (60)  lbs.) . 

Foreign  medium,  1891 . 

Green  peas,  1891,  bbls.,  per  bush . 

Green  peas,  1891,  bags,  per  bush . 

Green  peas,  Scotch,  1891,  bushel . 

BUTTER. 

STATE  AND  PENN. 

Creamery,  Penn,  extra . . 

Half  firkin  tubs — 

Fresh  extras . 

Firsts  . 

Seconds . 

Welsh  tubs— 

Fresh  extras . 

Firsts  . 

Seconds . 

WESTERN. 

Creamery— 

Elgin  extras . 

Other  Western  extras . 

Firsts  . 

Seconds  . 

Thirds . 

Imitation  creamery— 

Firsts  . 

Seconds  . 

Thirds . 

Dairy  firsts . 

Seconds  . 

Factory  fresh,  extra . 

Firsts .  . 

Seconds  . 

Fourths  to  thirds . 

Rolls . 

CHEESE. 

State  factory,  full  cream— 

Fine . 

Fair  to  prime . 

Light  skims  choice . 

Light  skims,  common  to  prime. . . , 

Skims  choice . 

Pennsylvania  skims . 

FRUITS— GREEN. 

Apples,  N.  C.,  green,  per  crate . 

Peaches— Georgia,  Early  Rivers,  per  case 

Alexander,  per  case . 

Plums,  Georgia,  Wild  Goose,  per  case.  ... 

Cherries,  F’ancy  large,  black,  per  lb . 

F’ancy  large,  red  and  white,  per  lb _ 

F’alr  to  good,  per  lb  . . 

Small,  poor,  etc.,  per  lb . 

Sour,  prime,  per  lb  . 

Strawberries,  Hilton,  etc.,  large  quart  ... 

Staten  Island,  per  quart . 

Long  Island,  per  quart . 

Western  N.  Y.,  per  quart . 

Up-Itlver,  Sharpless,  per  quart . 

Up-River,  Downing,  per  quart . 

Up-River,  poor,  per  quart . 

Upper  Jersey,  good,  per  quart . 

Upper  Jersey,  poor  to  fair,  per  quart. 

Raspberries,  Jersey  red,  per  pint . 

Jersey  black  cap,  per  pint . 

Del.,  black  cap,  per  pint . 

Blackberries,  Md.,  Early  Harvest,  quart. 

N.  C.  &  Va.  Wilson,  per  quart . 

Huckleberries,  Jersey,  per  box . 

Jersey,  per  quart . 

Md.,  per  quart . 

N.  C.,  per  quart . 

Gooseberries,  Green,  per  quart . 

Muskmelons,  Fia.  &  Ch'n,  per  bbl  crate. . 
Watermelons,  Ga.  &  Fia.,  large,  per  100  .. 

Medium,  per  100 . 

Small,  per  100 . 

EGGS. 

N.  Y.  State  and  Penn,  new  laid  per  doz... 

Western  fresh  gathered  choice . 

Western  fresh  gathered,  fair  to  prime. ... 

Southern  fresh  gathered . 

Duck  Eggs . 

Goose  Eggs . 

HONEY. 

White  clover,  1  lb.  bxs.,  per  lb . 

2  lb.  bxes.,  per  lb . 

Poor,  per  lb . . 

Buckwheat,  1  lb.  bxs.,  per  lb . 

Buckwheat,  2  lb.  bxs.,  per  lb . . 

Extracted,  per  lb . 

Extracted  Southern,  per  gallon . 

GRASS  SEED. 

Clover . 

Timothy . 1 
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ILK  CONSUMERS  APPRECIATE  MII.K  PURIFIED 


OF  ALL  ODORS  OF  ANIMAL,  STABLE  OR  FEED 


ODORS  OF  TURNIPS,  CABBAOE,  ENSILAGE, 


MUSTARD,  RAG  WEED,  COTTON  SEED,  BREWERS’ 


GRAINS,  APPLE  POMACE,  ETC.,  ETC.,  ACCOMPLISHED 
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HILL’S  MILK  AERATOR 


PROGRESSIVE  DAIRYMEN  ARE  RAPIDLY  ADOPTING 


THIS  STANDARD  MACHINE.  CATALOGUE  FREE  TO 


DAIRYMEN.  ADDRESS 
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E.  L.  HILL,  WEST  UPTON,  MASS. 


TWO  SPLENDID  ARTICLES 
FOR  THE  DAIRY. 

Unsurpassed  in  the  Universe. 

The  Common  Sense 
Milk  Jar 


Hawthorne’s  Scarlet  Letter, 


This  masterpiece  of  Hawthorne’s  ro¬ 
mantic  genius  is  now  published  in  an 
entirely  new  form.  Tt  is  printed  on  first- 
class  paper  from  large,  clear,  open-faced 
type,  and  is  attractively  bound  in  imita¬ 
tion  half  calf,  gilt  top. 

A  new  edition  of  this  famous  book  (it 
and  “Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin  being  the  fore¬ 
most  of  American  books  in  their  fields) 
so  popular  that  it  has  been  reprinted 
several  times. 

Price  only  35  cents.  We  will  send  it, 
with  a  subscription  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  for 
the  rest  of  1892  for  only  95  cents. 

On  either  of  the  above  offers,  the  sub¬ 
scription  may  (and  we  prefer  that  it 
should)  be  a  new  name,  the  old  sub¬ 
scriber  sending  the  order  to  retain  the 
book  himself. 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO.,  . 

Times  Building,  New  York. 


■  if  rfl  Discards  the  use  of  glass  or 

Mi  I\V  metal  tops,  wire  bails  or  other 

M  il1  \  \»  fasteners,  which  render  the 

If,  1  |1l  ordinary  Jar  so  difficult  to  keep 

■UK  J  i  •  clean  and  so  expensive  to  keep 

In  order.  The  covers  are  never 

KM  111  use<1  but  °nce  an<*  t,ie  tinic 

Hi  3  fir  Wit'  H,lve(*  ln  washing  will  pay  their 

B-'$d  -|  rial  cost.  Customers  will  return  the 

1  111  |i|  oottles,  for  without  new  covers 

5j|!  :  :  . 1  j.  they  are  not  available  for  do- 

^^■MlilUlllUI11^  mestlc  use. 

Thatcher’s  Orange  Butter  Color 

Imitates  to  perfection  the  natural  tint  of  butter  ln 
the  best  grass  season.  It  Is  pure,  sweet  and  whole¬ 
some,  rich  ln  strength,  never  fades.  Will  keep  in  any 
climate,  never  turns  rancid.  Is  always  uniform  ln 
strength  and  color.  Send  to  Cornish,  Curtis  &  Greene, 
Fort  Atkinson,  Wls. ;  Boston  Dairy  Supply  Co.,  Bos¬ 
ton,  Mass.;  G.  G.  Wlckson  &  Co.,  San  F’ranclsco,  Cal.; 
Cornish,  Curtis  &  Green  Co.,  Saint  Paul,  Minn.,  for 
circulars  and  price  lists,  or  Thatcher  Manufacturing 
Co.,  Potsdam,  N.  Y. 
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Write  CRYSTAL  CREAM' 
ERYCO.,  LAN8IX0,  MICH, 
for  Catalogues  of 


IIIDDnVrn  CIDUC  ln  Dutchess  Co.. 
ImrllUV  II  rflnmo  N.  Y.,  for  sale  at 

moderate  prices.  Inquire  of  SAMIJKL  VEKPLANCK. 
F’lshkill-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


GHasM  Milk  Cans,  Ji'ever 
Rust,  Water  Tanks  of  steel 
plate,  everlasting.  Cream 
withoutlce  or  with  Ice.  We 
want  agents  everywhere. 
Big  cut  In  prices. 


•  R I  PAN  S*  T*ABul*E*S  ******  J 

•  the  stomach,  liver  and  bowels,  puri-J 

•  /'o  U  t,ie  blood,  are  safe  and  effectual ;  I 

•  the  best  medicine  known  for  bilious  } 

I  f*. c  fyj  ness,  constipation,  dyspepsia,  foul} 

J  Ujflfcjfr.nX vy  breath, headache, mental  depression,* 
»  TNxaMNfezr  painful  digestion,  bail  complexion  ♦ 

l  ilnYrlMa  and  all  diseases  caused  by  failure  or* 

4  the  stomach,  liver  or  oowels  to  per  j 

•  form  their  proper  functions.  Persons  given  to  over  J 

•  eating  aro  benefited  by  taking  one  after  each  meal  ? 

•  Price,  $2  ;  sample,  15c.  At  Druggists,  or  sent  by  mail  f 

•  KIPANS  CHEMICAL  CO  10  Spruce  St.  New  Ycrk  J 
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and  RKFRIGERATOR  sells  rai 
it  is  best.  All  Dairymen  praise  it.  A 


pidly  because 

I  gents  wanted. 


Parchment  lined  pails  for  from  3  to  10 
lbs.  Send  for  terms.  Detroit  Paper 
■  Package  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


WOOD 

ASHES 


PURE  UNLEACHED. 
Order  direct  from  Canada. 
ter  Write  for  free  pamphlet.  ** 
F.  R.  LALOR,  DunnviUe,  Ont. 


Pianos  *175,  Organs  *49.  Want  Ag’ts.  Cat’lg 
FBBB.  Dan’l  FT  Beatty,  Wash’n,  N.  J. 
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An  Evergreen  Tree  Farm. 

’Twas  Decoration  Day,  the  good  citi¬ 
zens  were  honoring  the  memory  of  our 
soldier  heroes  amid  the  sounds  of  martial 
music  and  boom  of  cannon,  and  borne  on 
the  waves  of  sound,  fancy  takes  a  flight, 
till  in  imagination  we  hear  the  well- 
known  tune  of 

Come  fill  up  my  cup,  come  fill  up  my  can, 

Come  saddle  my  horses  and  call  out  my  men, 
Come  ope  tbe  West  Port  and  let  us  go  free. 

For  It’s  up  wl’  the  bonnets  o’  Bonnie  Dundee. 

Yes,  here  we  are  in  Dundee,  not  the 
city  of  that  name  celebrated  in  Scottish 
song  and  story,  but  Dundee,  Ill.,  justly 
celebrated  for  her  dairy  products  and  the 
large  hardy  evergreen  nurseries. 

You  do  not  see  30  acres  of  hardy  ever¬ 
green  trees  decking  themselves  out  in 
their  new  spring  eostumes  every  day, 
and  a  brief  description  may  not  be  out  of 
plaee  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker  readers. 

There  is  a  gang  of  workmen,  let  us  see 
what  they  are  doing !  A  bed  has  been 
newly  plowed  and  evergreen  tree  seed  is 
being  sown.  The  tiny  tree  will  appear 
bye  and  bye  above  the  surface  and  must 
be  protected.  Hordes  of  birds  are  ready 
to  devour  it,  sparrows,  pigeons,  etc.,  the 
plantlet  seeming  to  be  the  natural  food 
of  the  birds.  Poisoned  grain  is  scattered 
around,  and  the  boy  and  his  shot  gun  are 
employed  to  guard  the  beds  from  the 
ravages  of  the  feathered  tribes.  Later 
lath  screens  raised  six  inches  above  the 
surface  are  put  over  the  beds  (much  in 
the  manner  described  in  the  Nursery 
Book). 

Here  is  another  gang  of  workmen 
transplanting  the  trees  in  another  part 
of  the  nursery.  Ten  men  and  six  girls 
with  plowing  team  and  plowiaan  are 
hard  at  work.  Two  or  three  furrows  are 
thrown  up  by  the  plow.  These  are  hand- 
raked,  a  line  is  stretched  and  the  work 
begins.  Two  men  with  spades  fix  the 
soil  so  that  the  trees  can  be  placed  erect 
in  their  proper  position  against  the  line 
by  the  six  girls,  and  six  men  are  kept 
busy  fixing  the  trees  in  position  by  throw¬ 
ing  soil  around  them.  The  plow  follows 
them  up  throwing  the  soil  to  the  trees 
and  it  in  turn  is  followed  by  the  foreman 
of  the  gang  who  firms  the  earth  around 
the  trees,  and  behind  him  again  comes  a 
man  with  a  hand  rake  who  levels  and 
fines  off  the  surface  soil.  In  this  way 
are  set  out  about  50,000  trees  per  day,  of 
Scotch  or  Austrian  Pine,  Hemlock, 
Norway,  White  or  Blue  Spruce,  Arbor- 
Vita),  etc. 

Our  progressive  farmers  East  and  West 
are  beginning  to  appreciate  the  value  of 
hardy  evergreens,  economically  as  a  wind 
break,  and  also  as  enhancing  the  value 
of  their  farms,  being  ornamental  improve¬ 
ments  lending  character  and  beauty  to 
the  home  and  landscape.  I  can’t  give  a 
finer  description  of  an  evergreen  tree 
than  the  following  from  the  Lady  of  the 
Lake. 

Ilall  to  the  chief  who  In  triumph  advances! 

Honored  and  bless'd  be  the  evergreen  pine! 

Long  mav  the  tree,  in  his  banner  that  glances, 

Flourish,  the  shelter  and  grace  of  our  line. 

Heaven  send  it  happy  dew, 

Earth  lend  It  sap  anew, 

Gaily  to  bourgeon,  and  broadly  to  grow, 

While  every  Highland  glen 
Sends  our  shout  back  agen. 

“Roderigh  Vich  Alpine  dhu,  ho!  isroe!” 

Ours  is  no  sapling,  chance  sown  by  the  fountain, 

Blooming  at  beltane,  in  winter  to  fade, 

When  the  whirlwind  has  stripped  every  leaf  on  the 

mountain 

The  more  shall  Clan-Alpine  exult  in  her  shade, 
Moor’d  in  the  rifted  rock 
Proof  to  the  tempest'shock, 

Firmer  he  roots  him  the  ruder  it  blows. 

— R.  SYDE. 

Odds  and  Ends. 

Some  Curious  People. — Many  of  our 
people  have  thought  of  Lieut.  Peary  and 
his  party  frozen  in  at  the  north  of  Green¬ 
land,  and  are  interested  in  reading  the 
stray  notes  that  have  come  from  him. 
In  Lippincott’s  we  are  told  about  a  curi¬ 
ous  tribe  of  Eskimo  found  on  the  shores 
of  Cape  Y  ork  : 

Short  in  stature,  the  men  do  not  aver¬ 
age  much  more  than  five  feet  in  height, 
with  complexions  about  as  dark  as  a 
mulatto.  Well  built  and  muscular,  they 
are  capable  of  enduring  any  extremity  of 
cold  and  fatigue.  It  is  related  that  once 
a  hunter,  driven  to  despair  by  famine, 
sat  for  three  whole  days  motionless  and 
sleepless  beside  a  seal-hole  ;  then  the  sud¬ 
den  whiff  of  the  breathing  seal,  a  plunge 
of  the  harpoon,  and  starvation  was 


averted.  Though  they  eat  their  food  for 
the  most  part  raw,  and  often  far  from 
fresh,  yet,  were  they  skillful  cooks,  they 
could  have  plenty  of  material  at  hand, 
for  seal  meat  would  delight  the  palate  of 
an  epicure,  though  it  might  not  please 
his  eye,  for  it  is  almost  black. 

Dreary  beyond  expression  are  their 
winter  huts  of  stone,  lighted  and  heated 
only  by  oil  burned  in  flat  dishes  of  stone. 
To  the  lot  of  the  women  the  preparation 
of  this  oil  falls.  It  is  accomplished  by 
chewing  the  blubber  and  spitting  out  the 
extracted  oil.  Teeth  make  for  them  a 
second  pair  of  hands,  and  are  used  uni¬ 
versally  except  on  the  food,  which  they 
swallow  whole ;  they  chew  everything 
from  boots  to  blubber,  and  as  a  conse¬ 
quence  in  the  older  ones  the  teeth  are 
worn  down  almost  to  the  level  of  the 
gums.  They  are  overgrown  children, 
careless,  inquisitive,  pleased  with  any¬ 
thing  new  ;  show  them  something  useful, 
for  they  do  not  care  for  ornaments,  and 
they  want  it ;  show  them  another  article 
which  they  have  never  before  seen,  and 
the  first  loses  its  valne  and  they  will  have 
none  of  it.  With  all  their  happiness, 
they  are  a  dying  race,  and  their  end  is 
not  far  distant. 

Perfume  Farms. — For  the  past  1 0  years 
our  imports  of  perfumes,  pomades,  etc., 
have  averaged  nearly  $500, 000  per  year. 
Southern  France  and  Germany  sent  us 
most  of  this  perfume.  This  is  one  of  the 
products  that  should  be  produced  here. 
The  French  perfume  farms  are  very  in¬ 
teresting.  They  are  usually  on  hill¬ 
sides,  terraced  so  as  to  give  level  beds, 
and  irrigated  from  springs  at  the  top. 
Roses,  jasmines  and  violets  are  the  flowers 
usually  grown.  In  the  blooming  season 
wagons  run  all  about  collecting  the 
flowers  and  bringing  them  to  the  central 
factory.  Pomades,  “  bear’s  grease  ”  and 
other  fatty  mixtures  are  made  by  spread¬ 
ing  layers  of  a  mixture  containing  two 
parts  lard  and  one  part  mutton  tallow 
on  glass  trays.  These  trays  are  then 
filled  with  rose  leaves  or  leaves  of  other 
flowers,  and  packed  away  in  a  cool  plaee 
for  several  days.  The  “grease”  absorbs 
the  odor  from  the  flowers.  Sometimes 
clean  linen  cloths  are  soaked  in  melted 
lard  and  packed  full  of  flowers.  The  lard 
is  then  gently  melted  out  of  the  cloths, 
retaining  the  odor.  The  water  perfumes 
are  made  by  distilling  the  flowers — boil¬ 
ing  them  in  water  and  conducting  the 
vapor  into  alcohol.  This,  mixed  with 
water,  gives  the  perfumery  of  commerce. 
The  process  is  very  simple  and  the  ap¬ 
paratus  required  so  cheap  that  little  ex¬ 
pense  is  required  for  starting  the  busi¬ 
ness.  The  florists  in  this  country  might 
easily  use  up  their  surplus  flowers  in 
making  perfumeries.  Why  not  let  grease 
and  alcohol  hold  the  odors  that  must 
otherwise  be  “  wasted  on  the  desert  air  ?” 

Diet  for  Children. — If  parents  should 
deliberately  break  a  child’s  arm  and  send 
it  out  to  its  life  work  with  its  strength  so 
crippled  that  it  never  could  do  more  than 
half  work,  the  law  could  step  in  and 
punish  them.  When  they  cripple  and 
spoil  the  child’s  stomach  and  send  it  into 
active  life  to  suffer  all  the  ills  of  dyspep¬ 
sia,  they  seem  to  have  the  approval  of  the 
majority  of  their  fellow-citizens.  The 
Chautauquan  has  this  : 

The  m6nu  in  this  family  one  August 
day  for  breakfast  was  as  follows  :  Break¬ 
fast  bacon,  fried  eggs,  fried  potatoes, 
soda  biscuit  (hot  and  soggy),  hot  griddle 
cakes  and  grocery  syrup,  strong  coffee. 
At  luncheon,  the  men  never  coming  home, 
about  the  same  articles  were  served,  only 
cold  and  with  the  addition  of  pie.  Dinner 
at  six  consisted  of  ham  and  eggs,  beets, 
beans,  cabbage  (fried),  potatoes,  pickles, 
catsup,  jelly,  biscuit  (hot),  cake,  pie, 
coffee.  This  was  generously  served  to 
the  little  four-year-old  maid,  whose 
mother  afterwards  wondered,  when  she 
was  stricken  down  with  bowel  and  gastric 
troubles,  why  her  children  were  so  often 
ill. 

No  power  can  prevent  that  little  child 
from  growing  into  a  nervous  dyspeptic 
woman.  One  of  the  best  experts  in  dis¬ 
eases  of  children  in  this  city,  insists  that 
children  should  never  be  permitted  to 
taste  meat  of  any  sort  until  their  second 
teeth  are  fully  formed.  He  will  not  con¬ 
sent  to  treat  a  child  unless  its  parents 
agree  to  stop  its  eating  meat  at  once.  Keep 
meat  from  the  young  child  until  its  teeth 
are  strong,  that  its  days  may  be  long  and 
its  health  unbounded. 


SPRAYING  CROPS:  Why,  When  and 

How  to  Do  It.  By  Prof.  Clarence  M.  Weed.  A 
handy  volume  of  about  100  pages;  illustrated. 
Covers  the  whole  field  of  the  Insect  and  fungous 
enemies  of  crops  for  which  the  spray  is  used.  The 
following  topics  are  discussed  In  a  concise,  prac¬ 
tical  manner: 

Spraying  Against  Insects.  Feeding-Habits  of  In¬ 
sects.  Spraying  Against  Fungous  Diseases.  The 
Philosophy  of  Spraying.  Spraying-Apparatus.  Spray¬ 
ing  Trees  in  Blossom.  Precautions  in  Spraying.  In¬ 
secticides  used  in  Spraying.  Fungicides  used  in 
Spraying.  Combining  Insecticides  and  Fungicides. 
Cost  of  Spraying-Materials.  Prejudice  Against 
Spraying.  Spraying  the  Larger  Fruits.  Spraying 
Small  Fruits  and  Nursery  Stock.  Spraying  Shade- 
trees,  Ornamental  Plants  and  Flowers.  Spraying 
Vegetables,  Field  Crops  and  Domestic  Animals, 
Price:  In  stiff  paper  cover,  50  cents;  flexible  cloth,  75 
cents. 

IMPROVING  THE  FARM  :  Or,  Methods 

of  Culture  that  shall  afford  a  profit,  and  at  the 
same  time  increase  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  By 
Lucius  D.  Davis. 

The  contents  treat  exhaustively  on  renewing  run¬ 
down  farms,  and  comprise  the  following  chapters: 
Book  Farming.  The  Run-Down  Farm.  Will  It  Pay 
to  Improve  the  Farm?  How  Farms  become  Exhausted. 
Thorough  Tillage.  Rotation  of  Crops.  Green  Man¬ 
uring.  More  About  Clover.  Barn-Yard  Manure- 
How  Made,  its  Cost  and  Value,  How  Prepared  and 
Applied.  The  Use  of  Wood- Ashes.  Commercial  Fer¬ 
tilizers.  Special  Fertilizers.  Complete  Manures. 
Experiments  with  Fertilizers.  Stock  on  the  Farm. 
Providing  Food  for  Stock.  Specialties  in  Farming- 
Price:  Cloth,  $1. 

HOW  TO  RID  BUILDINGS  AND  FARMS 

OF  RATS,  Mice,  Gophers,  Ground-Squirrels, 
Prairie  Dogs,  Rabbits,  Moles,  Minks,  Weasels  and 
other  pests,  quickly  and  safely.  How  to  snare 
Hawks  and  Owls.  Valuable  hints  to  Housekeep¬ 
ers,  Farmers  and  Poultry  Keepers.— By  "  Pick¬ 
ett.”  Price,  paper,  20  cents. 

CROSS-BREEDING  AND  HYBRIDIZ¬ 
ING: — The  Philosophy  of  the  Crossing  of  Placets,  con¬ 
sidered  with  Reference  to  their  Cultivation. — By 
L.  H.  Bailey. 

The  main  subject-matter  of  this  book  was  delivered 
as  a  lecture  before  the  Messachusetts  State  Board  of 
Agriculture  in  Boston,  December  i,  1891.  Like  all  the 
writings  of  Professor  Bailey,  it  happily  combines  the 
results  of  faithful  study  and  exhaustive  practical 
experiment,  in  a  style  which  is  at  once  simple  yet 
comprehensive,  and  which  is  interesting  and  valu¬ 
able  both  to  the  learned  and  unlearned  reader. 
Rural  Library  Series.  Price,  paper,  20  cents. 

THE  MODIFICATION  OF  PLANTS  BY 

CLIMATE.— By  A.  A.  CROZIER. 

An  essay  on  the  influence  of  climate  upon  size, 
form,  color,  fruitfulness,  etc.,  with  a  discussion  on 
the  question  of  acclimation.  35  pp.,  paper.  Price, 
paper,  25  cents. 

THE  CAULIFLOWER.— By  A.  A.  Cro- 

ZIER.  Origin  and  History  of  this  increasingly 
important  and  always  delicious  vegetable. 

The  Cauliflower  Industry. — In  Europe.  In  the 
United  States.  Importation  of  Cauliflowers. 

Management  of  the  Crop. — Soil.  Fertilizers.  Plant¬ 
ing.  Cultivating.  Harvesting.  Keeping.  Marketing. 

The  Early  Crop.— Caution  against  planting  it 
largely.  Special  directions.  Buttoning. 

Cauliflower  Regions  of  the  United  States.— Ur  per 
Atlantic  Coast.  Lake  Region.  Prairie  Region.  Cauli¬ 
flowers  in  the  South.  The  Pacific  Coast. 

Insect  and  Fungous  Enemies. — Flea-Beetle.  Cut- 
Worms.  Cabbage-Maggot.  Cabbage-Worm.  Stem- 
Rot.  Damping-Off.  Black-Leg. 

Cauliflower-Seed.— Importance  of  careful  selec¬ 
tion.  Where  the  Seed  is  Grown.  Influence  of  Cli¬ 
mate.  American-grown  Seed. 

Varieties.— Descriptive  Catalogue.  Order  of  earli¬ 
ness.  Variety  tests.  Best  Varieties. 

Broccoli.— Difference  between  Broccoli  and  Cauli¬ 
flower.  Cultivation,  use  and  varieties  of  Broccoli. 

Cooking  Cauliflower. — Digestibility.  Nutritive 
Value.  Chemical  Composition.  Recipes. 

Price,  cloth,  $1. 

INSECTS  AND  INSECTICIDES.  —  A 

Practical  Manual  Concerning  Noxious  Insects 
and  the  Methods  of  Preventing  their  Injuries.  By 
Clarence  M.  Weed,  Professor  of  Entomology 
and  Zoology,  New  Hampshire  State  College. 

I  think  that  you  have  gotten  together  a  very  useful 
and  valuable  little  book.— Dr.  C.  V.  Riley,  U.  S. 
Entomologist. 

It  is  excellent.  1  must  congratulate  you  on  the 
skill  you  have  displayed  in  putting  in  the  most  im¬ 
portant  insects,  and  the  complete  manner  in  which 
you  have  done  the  work. — James  Fletcuer,  Do¬ 
minion  Entomologist. 

I  am  well  pleased  with  it.  There  is  certainly  a  de¬ 
mand  for  just  such  a  work.— Dr.  F.  M.  Hexamer, 
Editor  American  Agriculturist. 

Price,  cloth,  $1.25. 

POPULAR  ERRORS  ABOUT  PLANTS. 

—By  A.  A.  CROZIER. 

A  collection  of  errors  and  superstitions  entertained 
by  farmers,  gardeners  and  others,  together  with  brief 
scientific  refutations.  Highly  interesting  to  students 
and  intelligent  readers  of  the  new  and  attractive  in 
rural  literature,  and  of  real  value  to  practical  culti¬ 
vators  who  want  to  know  the  truth  about  their  work. 
Price,  cloth.  $1. 

TUBEROUS  BEGONIAS:  Culture  and 

Management  of  a  Most  Promising  Race  of  Plants 
New  to  American  Gardens.— By  Numerous 
Practical  Growers. 

Reproduced  from  The  American  Garden,  with 
the  addition  of  much  new  matter.  Price,  paper, 
20  cents. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM -CULTURE  FOR 

AMERICA.  BY  James  MORTON.  An  excellent 
and  thorough  book ;  especially  adapted  to  the 
culture  of  Chrysanthemums  in  America. 

The  contents  include  Propagation  by  Grafting,  In¬ 
arching  and  Seed.  American  History.  Propagation 
by  Cuttings.  Exhibition  Plants.  Classification.  Ex¬ 
hibition  Blooms.  Soil  for  Potting.  Watering  and 
Liquid  Manure.  Selection  of  Plants.  Top-Dressing. 
Hints  on  Exhibitions.  List  of  Synonyms.  Staking 
and  Tying.  General  Culture.  Insects  and  Diseases. 
Standard  Chrysanthemums.  Sports  and  Variations. 
Disbudding  and  Thinning.  Oriental  and  European 
History.  Calendar  of  Monthly  Operations.  Chrysan¬ 
themum  Shows  and  Organizations.  National  Chrys¬ 
anthemum  Society.  Early  and  Late-Flowering 
Varieties.  Chrysanthemums  as  House-Plants.  Varie¬ 
ties  for  Various  Purposes.  Price:  Cloth,  $1;  paper 
(X)  cents. 

THE  NEW  BOTANY:  A  Lecture  on  the 

best  method  of  Teaching  the  Science.  Valuable 
to  Students  and  Amateurs,  being  a  Useful  Guide 
in  Studying  “  The  Beautiful  Science.”— By  W.  .1. 
Beal,  M.Sc.,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Botany,  Agri¬ 
cultural  College,  Michigan.  Third  Edition,  en¬ 
larged  and  revised.  Price,  paper,  25  cents. 

LANDSCAPE  GARDENING.— By  Elias 
A.  Long. 

A  practical  treatise  comprising  32  diagrams  of  ac¬ 
tual  grounds  and  parts  of  grounds,  with  copious  ex¬ 
planations.  Of  the  diagrams,  all  but  nine  have  ap 
peared  in  the  serial,  “  Taste  and  Tact  in  Arranging 
Home  and  Other  Grounds,”  which  has  been  so  at¬ 
tractive  a  feature  of  Popular  Gardening  and  The 
American  Garden  during  the  past  year.  But  in 
the  new  form  the  matter  has  been  entirely  rewritten. 
Printed  on  heavy  plate  paper,  it  is  unsurpassed  for 
beauty  by  any  other  work  on  Landscape  Gardening. 
Price,  in  stiff  paper  covers,  50  cents. 

MY  HANDKERCHIEF  GARDEN  :  Size 

25  x  60  feet.  Results:  A  Garden,  Fresh  Vegeta¬ 
bles,  Exercise,  Health,  and  $20.49  in  Cash. — By 
Charles  Barnard. 

Being  an  explicit  account  of  Mr.  Barnard’s  actual 
operations  on  a  suburban  village  house-lot.  Inter¬ 
esting  and  valuable  to  all  suburban  dwellers,  pro¬ 
fessional  men  and  mechanics.  Price,  paper,  25  cents 

JUST  OUT. 

Fruit  Culture, 

and  the  Laying  Out  and 
Management  of  a  Country 
Home.— By  W.  C.  Strong,  Ex- 
President  of  the  Massachusetts  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Society,  and  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  American  Pomolog’ical 
Society.  Illustrated.  New  revised 
edition,  with  many  additions,  mak¬ 
ing  it  the  latest  and  freshest  book 
on  the  subject. 

CONTENTS. 

I.  Rural  Homes-Choice  of  Locality— Treat¬ 
ment— A  Good  Lawn— The  Approach. 

II.  Fruits— Location  of  the  Fruit-Garden— Suc¬ 
cess  in  Fruit-Culture— Profit  in  Fruit  Cul¬ 
ture. 

III.  How  to  Procure  Trees— Quality— How  to 

Plant— Time  to  Plant— Preparing  the  Land 
— Fertilizers— Cutting  Back— Distances  for 
Planting. 

IV.  Care  of  the  Fruit-Garden— Irrigation— Ap¬ 

plication  of  Fertilizers— Thinning  the  Fruit 
—Labels. 

V.  The  Apple— Insects  Injurious  to  the  Apple. 

VI.  The  Pear— Dwarf  Pears — Situation  and  Soil — 
Pruning— Ripening  the  Fruit— Insects  In¬ 
jurious  to  the  Pear— Diseases. 

VII.  The  Peach— Injurious  Insects  and  Diseases  of 
the  Peach— Nectarines. 

VIII.  The  Plum— Insects  and  Diseases  of  the  Plum 
—Apricots. 

IX.  The  Cherry— Insects  Injurious  to  the  Cherry. 

X.  The  Quince— Insects  Injurious  to  the  Quince. 

XI.  The  Grape  — Grape-Houses  —  Varieties— In¬ 
sects  Injurious  to  the  Grape— Mildew. 

XII.  The  Currant— Insects  Attacking  the  Currant 
—The  Gooseberry. 

XIII.  The  Raspberry— The  Blackberry. 

XIV.  The  Strawberry. 

XV.  The  Mulberry— The  Fig— Rhubarb— Aspar¬ 
agus. 

XVI.  Propagating  Fruit  Trees— From  the  Seed— By 
Division— By  Cuttings— By  Layers— By  Bud¬ 
ding— By  Grafting. 

XVII.  Insecticides— Fungicides— Recipes. 

“Mr.  Strong  gives  evidence  of  that  thorough  grasp  of 
the  subject  which  he  has  gained  from  30  years’  experi¬ 
ence  as  an  orchardist.  His  book  is  a  simple,  clear 
well-condensed  manual  of  practical  information  on 
the  fundamental  principles  involved  in  the  success¬ 
ful  cultivation  of  each  species  of  fruit.”— Boston 
Advertiser. 

“  In  no  branch  of  Intelligence  has  there  been  so 
much  advance  as  in  horticulture.  Every  yea  solves 
new  problems  insoluble  before,  and  with  new  ideas 
new  books  follow.  It  is  in  just  this  line  (in  the  en¬ 
deavor  to  elucidate  fundamental  principles)  that  Mr. 
Strong  believes  he  finds  an  unoccupied  Held,  and  this 
book  is  the  result.”— Thomas  Meehan,  in  Gardener's 
Monthly. 

“  A  most  inspiring  little  book,  and  one  that  fairly 
makes  the  mouth  water,  the  subjects  treated  are  so 
suggestive  of  flavor  and  fineness.”— Philadelphia 
Ledger. 

“There  is  very  little  in  this  book  that  will  not  be 
found  applicable  to  fruit  culture  in  the  South  as  well 
as  the  North.” — Charleston  News  and  Courier. 

“The  author  has  shown  excellent  judgment  in 
giving  the  particular  information  which  small  fruit 
raisers  wish  to  know  ."—Boston  Transcript. 

“  The  directions  are  specific  enough  to  be  under¬ 
stood  by  beginners  and  wise  enough  to  be  of  profit  to 
experienced  fruit  growers  ."—Home  and  Farm  (Louis¬ 
ville). 

Price,  in  one  volume,  10mo.,  cloth,  $1. 
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Live  Stock  Matters 

FORKFULS  OF  FACTS. 

Any  of  you  going  to  try  a  patch  of 
Prickly  Comfrey  ? 

Why  can’t  the  milk  breeds  get  the  yel¬ 
low  out  of  the  grass  ? 

A  silo  with  cutters  and  power  means 
an  investment  of  at  least  $200. 

One  of  the  best  ways  to  keep  bots  out 
of  a  horse’s  stomach  is  to  keep  the  horse’s 
coat  clean. 

We  have  records  of  a  cow  that  gives 
milk  containing  9%  per  cent  of  fat.  She 
is  a  big  “  native.” 

A  “baby”  extractor  is  the  latest — a 
hand  machine  that  turns  pure  butter 
directly  from  the  milk. 

W.  Judson  Smith,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  will 
send  a  list  of  live  stock  premiums  offered 
at  the  next  New  York  State  Pair,  Syra¬ 
cuse,  N.  Y. ,  September  8-15. 

Signal’s  Lily  Flagg  having  gone  to 
the  head  as  a  .Jersey  butter  maker,  it 
surely  remains  for  all  the  patriotic  Jer¬ 
sey  breeders  to  “  follow  the  flag.” 

Did  that  cow  pay  ?  During  her  year’s 
test  she  ate  something  over  12,000  pounds 
of  grain,  besides  pasturage,  hay,  etc.  She 
made  1,047  pounds  of  butter  At  25  cents 
would  it  have  paid  ?  Now  count  the 
extra  time  required  to  care  for  such  a 
cow.  Not  all  the  big  eaters  pay  ;  the  big 
asu  Initiators  are  the  cows  that  count. 

The  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club  offers 
50  prizes  of  $25  each  for  essays  on  Jersey 
cattle.  For  full  particulars  write  to  the 
American  Jersey  Cattle  Club,  1  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York. 

The  Government  of  New  Zealand  offers 
a  bonus  to  all  who  will  erect  and  run 
butter  factories  in  that  country.  There 
is  also  an  export  inspector  to  examine  all 
shipments  of  butter  and  brand  only  those 
of  uniform  qualit3\ 

Diseases  of  the  teeth  are  more  com¬ 
mon  in  horses  than  they  used  to  be.  Lots 
of  horses  “  fall  off  ”  in  condition  for  no 
apparent  reason.  In  such  cases  veterin¬ 
arians  look  at  the  teeth  just  as  they 
would  look  at  the  hoof  in  case  of  lame¬ 
ness.  A  sore,  tender  tooth  will  run  a 
horse  down  quicker  than  any  other  sore 
spot. 

Barley  is  the  great  horse  grain  in 
California.  It  is  prepared  by  “  running 
the  grain  between  rollers  that  are  set 
just  right  to  flatten  out  the  grain  with¬ 
out  breaking  it  up.  It  should  be  fed  dry 
in  feed  boxes,  so  that  the  fine  particles 
may  be  gathered  up  and  used  in  soft 
feed.”  It  is  much  better  for  horses  to 
eat  this  grain  than  for  men  to  drink  it  as 
beer. 

A  writer  in  the  Jersey  Bulletin  says 
that  De  Laval,  the  Swedish  inventor,  first 
devised  a  test  for  using  the  same  acids 
and  manipulations  used  in  the  Babcock 
tester.  We  don't  care  who  invented  it. 
Dr.  Babcock  made  it  popular,  and  it  has 
already  been  worth  more  to  the  dairy- 
mtnoftlie  country  than  all  the  experi¬ 
ment  stations  have  cost. 

President  Harrison  sent  this  letter 
to  the  owner  of  Signal’s  Lily  Flagg  : 

Executive  Mansion,  I 
Washington,  June  7,  1892.  f 
W.  B.  Matthews,  Huntsville,  Ala.: 

My  Dear  Sir: — Permit  me  to  join  in  the  applause, 
if  the  man  who  makes  two  blades  of  grass  grow  where 
only  one  grew  before,  is  a  public  benefactor,  what 
honor  should  be  given  to  a  cow  that  gives  two  pounds 
of  butter  where  only  a  half  pound  was  given  before  ? 

Verv  truly  vours.  benjamin  harrison. 

A  Plague  of  Flies. — What  is  the 
remedy  for  the  small  black  fly  that  is 
worrying  the  cows  and  stock  in  and  about 
Oswego  County,  N.  Y.  ?  G.  w. 

We  presume  this  is  the  horn  fly  which 
causes  great  distress  to  cattle  at  this 
time.  It  works  at  the  base  of  the  horns, 
along  the  back  and  at  the  root  of  the  tail. 
Tobacco  dust  scattered  around  the  long 
hair  on  the  head  and  back  will  drive  it 
off  and  so  will  fish  oil  or  crude  carbolic 
acid  and  water  or  tar.  These  remedies 
are  hard  to  apply  in  large  herds  and  the 
most  practical  thing  is  to  have  a  cool, 


dark  stable  in  which  the  cows  can  stand 
in  the  heat  of  the  day.  A  low,  bushy 
pasture  is  also  good,  where  the  cows  can 
brush  off  the  flies. 

A  New  York  contractor  has  hired  a 
farm  near  the  Rural  Grounds  on  which 
to  pasture  and  recruit  his  horses.  Most 
of  these  horses  get  “sore”  during  the 
year.  They  have  “  fever  in  the  feet  ”  and 
hoof  and  ankle  bruises.  The  farm  was 
bought  chiefly  because  there  is  a  low, 
damp,  pasture  through  which  a  cool 
stream  runs.  It  is  just  the  place  for 
these  foot-sore  horses. 

Many  are  the  devices  for  protecting 
sheep  from  dogs.  Next  to  the  shot-gun, 
how  is  this,  from  the  Sheep  Breeder  ? 

“  If  a  few  dry  cows  or  heifers  are  kept 
in  the  field  with  sheep,  the  dogs  will  sel¬ 
dom  molest  them  after  the  sheep  learn 
to  recognize  their  big  companions’  value 
as  protectors.  We  have  found  sheep  in 
the  morning  huddling  so  close  around 
and  under  a  friendly  old  cow  that  she 
could  hardly  get  away  from  them.  She 
had  saved  their  lives. 

Farmers  in  sections  where  buckwheat 
is  grown  or  ground  often  ask  about  the 
value  of  buckwheat  hulls,  bran  and  mid¬ 
dlings  for  feeding.  Prof.  Woll,  of  the 
Wisconsin  Experiment  Station,  says  the 
hulls  have  little  or  no  value  for  feeding. 
The  middlings  are  almost  equal  in  value 
to  oil-meal.  Buckwheat  bran  is  not  a 
safe  food  to  buy,  as  the  miller  always  tries 
to  work  in  all  the  hulls  he  can.  The 
middlings  even  at  an  advance  of  $4  per 
ton  over  the  bran  are  the  cheaper  food. 

Prof.  W.  A.  Henry  is  convinced  that 
there  is  a  good  chance  for  small  pork 
packers  in  the  country.  Let  them  cure 
only  choice  cuts  of  meat  grown  in  a 
healthy  condition,  m  ith  plenty  of  lean 
meat.  While  men  are  able  to  sell  butter 
at  40  and  50  cents  a  pound  or  eggs  at  the 
same  price  per  dozen  in  these  days-  of  low 
prices,  there  surely  is  room  for  first-class 
pork  products  at  a  price  far  above  the 
general  market.  A  number  of  farmers 
are  selling  hams,  pork  and  sausages  with 
great  success.  Try  it. 

Rape  in  the  Corn-field. — How  would 
it  do  to  sow  rape  in  the  corn-field  at  the 
last  working?  A.  M. 

Carrington,  Pa. 

This  is  done  by  some  Michigan  farmers 
that  we  know  of.  The  rape  is  cultivated 
in  at  the  last  working  and  makes  a  good 
growth.  The  corn  is  cut  and  removed 
for  ensilage  early  in  September,  so  the 
rape  has  full  chance  to  grow.  Of  course 
the  corn  must  all  be  taken  off  so  that 
stock  can  be  turned  in  to  eat  off  the  rape. 
Rape  is  a  sheep  food  and  must  be  pas¬ 
tured. 

That  Inoculation  Fraud. — The  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  has  done  well  of 
late  and  especially  so  in  the  matter  of  its 
researches  and  experiments  as  regards 
inoculation  as  a  preventive  of  contagious 
diseases  among  domestic  animals.  There 
can  be  no  longer  any  excuse  for  dabbling 
in  these  matters,  especially  in  the  line  of 
inoculation  as  a  preventive  of  hog  cholera. 
The  most  recent  experiments  go  to  show, 
in  fact  very  clearly  demonstrate,  that  the 
so-called  preventive  is  no  preventive  at 
all;  rather  it  spreads  the  disease  it  was 
intended  to  suppress.  In  all  the  domain 
of  science  there  has  been  no  more  com¬ 
plete  failure  than  we  have  witnessed  in 
the  efforts  of  those  who  believed  they 
could  suppress  pleuro-pneumonia  in  cat¬ 
tle,  foot-rot  in  sheep  and  cholera  in  swine, 
by  inoculating  animals  with  a  cultivated, 
modified  or  mollified  form  of  the  virus  of 
the  specific  disease.  One  need  not  hesi¬ 
tate  to  declare  that  the  processes  of  these 
scientists  are  not  scientific,  their  premises 
are  false  and  their  conclusions  necessarily 
not  only  false  but  dangerous.  There 
seems  to  be  only  one  man  in  America 
who  will  not  be  convinced  and  he  is  Dr. 
Billings  of  Nebraska.  With  a  faith  that 
no  failures  can  weaken  and  no  demon¬ 
strations  daunt,  he  goes  on  infecting  the 
swine.  If  Nebraska  does  not  take  some 
repressive  action  soon,  she  will  have  no 
swine  and  the  Doctor,  like  Alexander, 
will  be  sighing  for  fresh  worlds  to  infect. 


Soiling  Sheep  ;  Lambs  Every  Month. 

No  one  in  this  State  (Pennsylvania)  to 
my  knowledge  engages  in  soiling  sheep. 
The  question  has  been  discussed  to  some 
extent  by  a  few  of  our  leading  breeders. 
Soiling  is  quite  feasible,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  that  the  time  will  come  when  sheep 
will  be  soiled  largely  in  this  country.  I 
am  soiling  cattle,  and  am  perfectly  satis¬ 
fied  that  it  will  decrease  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction  of  beef  fully  one-half.  The  beef 
from  an  animal  soiled  is  much  better  than 
from  one  allowed  to  run  at  large,  and  the 
time  is  coming  when  the  buyers  of  meat 
will  appreciate  the  difference,  and  the 
price  realized  for  soiled  cattle  will  fully 
justify  the  needed  labor  and  expense. 

It  is  very  true  that  the  lamb  business 
is  extending,  and  the  time  is  at  hand 
when  there  will  be  a  demand  for  lambs 
every  month  in  the  year.  To  meet  this 
is  only  a  work  of  time.  The  Dorset  Horn 
ewe  will  take  the  ram  at  any  season  of 
the  year,  and  will  produce  two  crops  of 
lambs  per  year,  under  proper  care.  For 
one  breeder  of  Dorsets  108  ewes  dropped 
180  lambs  last  December,  and  the  same 
ewes  are  lambing  again  this  month — 
June.  I  have  a  flock  of  ewes  that  have 
been  dropping  lambs  for  the  last  six 
months.  There  is  no  question  that  with 
proper  management,  lambs  can  be  pro¬ 
duced  for  market  every  month  in  the 
year,  and  it  is  my  opinion  that  the  time 
is  at  hand  when  the  soiling  of  sheep  will 
be  found  to  be  profitable  and  expedient. 
Tn  all  branches  of  industry  cheapening 
of  production  has  been  sought,  and 
the  farmer  must,  of  necessity,  study  this 
question  as  applied  to  the  production  of 
mutton.  m.  a.  cooper. 

Secretary  Dorset  Horn  Sheep  Breeders. 

Is  Watery  Food  Objectionable  ? 

The  objection,  or  apology,  is  often 
made,  by  professors  as  well  as  farmers, 
that  ensilage,  being  a  watery  food,  is  not 
the  best  for  cold  weather.  This  appears 
to  me  to  be  a  prejudice  founded  entirely 
upon  theory.  In  some  respects,  other 
feeds  might  be  better  ;  but  I  cannot  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  amount  of  water  contained 
in  it  is  an  objection;  for  the  animal  econ¬ 
omy  seems  to  require  an  additional  quan¬ 
tity.  If  you  feed  dry  feed,  a  cow  will  re¬ 
quire,  say  10  gallons  of  water  per  day. 
If  she  eats  five  gallons  and  drinks  five 
gallons,  why  does  she  require  warmer 
stables  than  if  she  drinks  the  whole  10 
gallons  ?  Because  the  feed  is  water- 
soaked,  the  stock  that  eats  it  is  not  neces¬ 
sarily  so.  Unnecessary  water  is  sent  off 
through  the  flood-gates,  and  not  through 
the  skin  of  the  animal,  to  be  evaporated 
by  animal  heat,  as  would  seem  to  be  the 
implication  of  the  advocates  of  this 
theory.  In  fact,  does  not  our  stock  fed 
upon  ensilage  stand  the  cold  as  well  as 
those  fed  upon  dry  feed  ?  A.  E.  B. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  would  like  a  strong  elec¬ 
tric  light  turned  on  this  matter.  How 
can  dry  food  be  digested  until  it  becomes 
water-soaked  anyway  ? 


$ti0fcUattf0U;ei  gulmtitfinfl. 

In  writing  to  advertisers  please  always  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


High-Class  Jersey  Cattle. 

SUPERIOR  REGISTERED  A.  ,T.  C.  C. 
STOCK  ONLY. 


The  dam  of  one  of  onr  SERVICE  BULLS  tested 
ottlclally  30  pounds  ounces  butter  In  seven  days’ 
and  gave  1891  pounds  of  milk  In  31  days.  For  another 
bull, sire  of  19  great  butter  cows,  we  refused  #  15,000 
In  general  no  animal  for  less  than  $200;  occasionally 
a  bull-calf  for  $100,  when  marked  with  white,  which 
is  not  so  fashionable.  Inferior  ones  we  knock  in 
the  heart.  No  catalogue  of  Jersoys.  Write  for 
what  you  want. 

MILLER  &  SIBLEY, 
Franklin,  Venango  County,  Pa. 
Mention  this  paper. 


LEVI  P.  MORTON’S 


ELLERSLIE  GUERNSEYS 


Cows  give 
6,000  to  11,000 
pounds  milk 
per  year  wit  h  - 
out  forcing. 
Milk  f  r  o  in 
fresh  cows,  '1R> 
to  7  per  cent 
fat. 

YOU  NEED  A 
BULL  FROM 
OUR  HERD. 


H.  M.  COTTRELL,  Supt.,  Rhineclitr,  N.  Y. 


GUERNSEYS  .?t\. 

The  Stonykill  Farm  Guernsey 
Herd  for  Sale. 

This  herd  consists  of  nearly  Forty  Head  of  caro- 
fullv  bred  COWS  and  HEIFERS,  and  will  be  Offered 
at  very  moderate  prices,  quality  considered.  For 
further  particulars  address 

SAMUEL  VERPLANCK,  Flshklll-on-Hudson.  N.Y 


UPTON  STOCK  FARM. 


Headquarters  for  Thoroughbred  Stock. 


JERSEY  CATTLE. 

I  have  bred  Jerseys  for  27  years.  I  have  young 
cows;  any  one  would  just  fill  the  bill  for  a  choice 
family  cow.  Ten  or  more  for  salo  for  from  $40  to  $51) 
each.  All  In  one  lot  at  $10  each. 


LEICESTER  SHEEP. 

Sheep  from  my  flock  have  taken  many  of  the  first 
prizes  at  Ihe  New  York  State  Fair  for  the  last  10 
years.  Choice  young  ewes  or  rams  from  $10  to  $15 
per  head.  _ 

DELAINE  MERINO  SHEEP. 

I  am  breeding  as  large,  smooth  sheep  as  possible, 
wltli  as  long,  line  delaine  staple  hh  [  can  get.  In  15 
years  I  have  made  quite  an  Improvement  In  size  and 
length  of  wool.  A  few  for  sale  at  from  $15  to  $20 
per  head. 

Fine  Trotting-bred  Colts 

BOR  SALE. 

At  weaning  time  prices  will  be  about  $75.  Older 
Colts,  those  that  have  been  driven  and  show  good 
action,  kind  and  good  drivers  from  $200  to  $300.  Some 
of  them  are  the  get  of  my  Norwood  Stallion. 

Pedigrees  given  and  all  questions  answered  by 
Inclosing  stamps. 

W.  S.  MOORE,  Mount  Upton,  N.  Y. 


FOR  CAI  F  Registered  Perclierun  Mare, 
run  UHL.ba  2  years;  sire  and  dam  Imported. 
Dam  by  Chlldebert,  $3,500,  by  Brilliant.  Right  every 
way,  $250.  GEO.  M.  TALLCOT,  Skaneateles,  N.  Y. 


KING’S  SPAVIN  CURE 

Will  cure  all  cases  of  Spavin,  Sidebone,  Curbs, 
Splints,  Sweeney,  Poll  Evil.  Grease  Heels,  Capped 
Hock,  Strained  Tendons,  Epizootic  and  Distemper; 
old  sores,  and  all  bony  tumors.  Removes  all  bunches 
on  blemishes  without  leaving  any  scars.  Warranted 
to  cure  or  money  will  be  returned.  Price,  $2.  Ex¬ 
press  paid  by  us.  Write  for  book,  Diseases  of  the 
Feet,  Legs  and  Muscles,  sent  free.  Manufactured  by 
WM.  KING,  Lock  Box  2,  Blairstown,  N.  J. 


GENERAL  ADVERTISING  RATES 


Cotswolds,  Southdowns, 
Oxford  Downs  and  Shrop¬ 
shire  Sheep  and  Lambs  of 

superior  breeding.  We  are  booking  orders  now  for 
lambs  of  the  above  breeds,  We  also  have  a  choice 
lot  of  yearlings  and  two-year-olds  to  offer.  Write 
at  once  for  prices  and  particulars. 

W.ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  PHI  LA.,  PA. 


IMPORTED  SHROPSHIRES! 

Our  1892  importations  of  yearling  rams  and  ewes 
are  from  the  best  Blnglish  Hocks.  None  better. 

THE  WILLOWS,  l’aw  Paw,  Mich. 


AYRSHIRES  FOR  SALE. 

A  very  choice  lot  of  thoroughbred  Ayrshire  calves 
—  bulls  and  heifers— entitled  to  Immediate  registry, 
the  offspring  of  deep-milking  cows,  and  from  a  bull 
notable  for  bis  fine  dairy  points.  Price,  f.  o.  b.  here, 
#20  each.  I).  M.  CAMPBELL,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 


WATERING  DEVICE 


for  LIVE  STOCK  in  STABLES.  Send  for  circu¬ 
lars  for  the  only  practical  and  economical  one  In  the 
market. 

C.  E.  BUCKLEY  &  CO.,  Dover  Plains,  N  Y 


The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Standing  at  the  head  of  the  Agricultural  Dress,  goes 
to  every  inhabited  section  of  North  America,  and  its 
readers  are  the  leading  men  In  their  communities. 
PVTliey  are  Buyers. 

ADVERTISING  RATES. 

Ordinary  Advertisements,  per  agate  line  (14 

lines  to  the  inch) . 30  cents 

One  thousand  lines  or  more  within  one  year 
from  date  of  first  insertion,  per  agate  line.  .25  “ 

Yearly  orders,  occupying  10  or  more  lines. 

per  agate  line . 25  “ 

Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “Artu.,”  per 
line  leaded . .  ** 

No  Advertisement  received  for  less  than  #1 
for  eacli  insertion.  Cash  must  accompany 
all  orders  for  transient  advertisements. 

ZW ABSOLUTELY  ONE  PRICE  ONLY.^rj 

Terms  of  Subscription. 

The  subscription  price  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker 

Single  copy,  per  year . $2.00 

Great  Britain,  Ireland,  Australia  and 

Germany,  per  year,  post-paid . $3.04  (12s.  fid.) 

France........ .  3.04  (16J«  fr.) 

Brench  Colonies .  4.O8  (29*^  fr.) 

Entered  at  the  Post-Office  at  New  York  City,  N.  Y.,  as 
second-class  mall  matter. 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 
Times  Building,  New  York. 
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SCARLET  or  CRIMSON  GLOVER 


THE  GREAT  FAIR. 

New-York  A  New-England  Agricultural 
and  Industrial  Society. 


THEY’LL  DO  THE  REST. 

Rapid  HARNESS  /RENDERS. 

WILL  MEND 

Any  Harness,  Halter  or  Strap  In  less  time, 
ind  do  the  work  better  than  any  Harness 
maker  can,  AND 

COSTS  ONLY  HALF  A  CENT 

Sold  by  Grocers  and  Hardware  Dealers.  Cost 
only  35c  per  box  of  one  gross  (three  sizes.) 


A  BOON  TO  AGRICULTURE. 

We  have  the  variety  that  is  tested  and  acclimated. 
We  offer  pedigree  seed,  crop  of  ’92  inspected  and 
guaranteed  in  sealed  bags.  For  the  Scarlet  Glover 
Hulletin,  No.  J6,  of  the  Delaware  Agricultural  Ex¬ 
periment  Station,  circulars,  prices,  &c.,  address  the 
growers—  The  Delaware  Fruit  Exchange, 

SAM  E  H.  DERBY,  Sec  y,  Woodside,  Delaware. 


ALBANY  TROY— SEPTEMBER  19-24, 

SEND  FOR  PRICE  LIST. 

J.  C.  CUYLER,  Sec’y,  445  Broadway,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


A  pair  in  a  hammock 
Attempted  to  kiss, 

And  In  less  than  a  jiffy 
•siqi  OJ|i[  papuui  Aaqx 

— New  York  Sun. 

The  cabbage  crop  is  about  the  only 
thing  a  farmer  can  raise  to  get  a  head.’’ 
— Bin  ghamton  1  lepub  lican. 

Microscopist  :  “  Did  you  ever  look  at 

a  thousand-dollar  bill  through  a  micro- 
serope?”  Impecunious  Friend:  “No; 
always  used  a  telescope.” — Chicago  Neim. 

Agent:  “Here,  sir,  is  a  book  that 
should  he  in  every  family.  It  contains  a 
receipt  for  everything,  sir — everthing.” 
Cholly  :  “  Give  me  three  copies.  If  it  lias 
a  receipt  for  my  tailor’s  bill  I’ll  take 
five.” — Harper's  Bazar. 

Mrs.  Suburb  (joyously)  :  “  My  dear, 
I  succeeded  in  getting  a  servant  girl  at 
last.  Go  to  the  kitchen  and  kiss  her.” 
Mr.  Suburb:  “Kiss  her?”  Mrs.  Suburb: 
“Certainly.  I  had  to  promise  that  she 
should  be  treated  as  one  of  the  family.” 
New  York  Weekly. 

“  Drowning,  dear,”  said  Mrs.  Emerson, 
of  Boston,  to  her  husband,  “  what  is  a 
cutaneous  pastime?”  “A  cutaneous 
pastime,  love  ?  I  never  heard  of  such  a 
thing.”  “  Well,  I  heard  two  men  on  the 
street  car  talking,  and  one  of  them  spoke 
of  a  skin  game.” — Judge. 

Mistress  (finding  visitor  in  kitchen)  : 
“  Who  is  this,  Mary  ?”  Mary  (confused)  : 
“  My  b-hrother,  m’m.”  Mistress  (suspic¬ 
iously)  :  “  You’re  not  much  alike.”  Mary 
(stammering  apologetically)  :  “We  were 
m’m,  but  he’s  just  had  his  heard  shaved 
off,  and  that  makes  him  look  different, 
m’m.” — Pick  Me  Up. 

Scientific  Item  :  ‘  ‘  When  I  grow  up  I 
will  be  a  man,  won’t  I?”  asked  a  little 
Harlem  boy  of  his  mother.  “  Yes,  my 
son.  If  you  want  to  he  a  man,  you  must 
he  industrious  at  school,  and  learn  how 
to  behave  yourself.”  “  Why,  ma,  do  lazy 
boys  turn  out  to  he  women  when  they 
grow  up  ?  ” — Texas  Siftings. 

Wee  Hostess  ;  “  Mamma,  shall  I  in¬ 
vite  Lucy  Littnay  to  my  party?”  Mamma: 
“  Certainly.  She  is  the  minister’s  daugh¬ 
ter.”  “  Do  ministers’  daughters  get  in¬ 
vited  every  where  ?  ”  “Always.”  “They 
has  lots  of  fun,  I  guess.  I  wish  my  papa 
was  a  minister  ’stead  of  a  mis’ahle  sin¬ 
ner.” — Good  News. 


Wherever  the  ROCKER  WASHER 
^  use<1  the  Washboard  Becomes  a  Iielic 

Tl  jU  '  I  of  Barbarism.  It  is  warranted  to  do 
the  washing  of  an  ordinary  family  In 
one  hour  as  clean  as  can  be  washed 
by  hand.  Write  for  full  description 
and  price.  Agents  wanted. 

ROCKER  WASHER  CO.,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 


THE  NEW  OIITTCD 

DOCTOR  BAILEY  V*  U  I  I  ELK. 

ForEnsilageand  Dry  Forage. 

fry'.. Y.. ^‘x  s*zos>  f°r  hand, 
horse  and  steam  power. 

Only  machine  made 
with  a  drawing  and 
Irak  shearing  cut.  Great 
\  I  ^^^sCrajjl  KL. saving  of  power  and 
MjBjjjlifl'  "'gl  rag  increase  of  capacity. 

LC»S-  AMES  PLOw  Yo., 
Send  for  circulars  and  catalogue.  Boston  and  New  York. 


BUFFALO  SPECIALTY  MF6.  CO. 


FOR  SALE 


A  splendid  farm,  160  acres,  In  fine  condition,  Wor¬ 
cester  County,  Mass.  Strong  land,  cleared  of  stone; 
cuts  100  tons  hay:  barn  140x44,  two  stories  with 
cellar.  Large,  old-fashioned  house,  wainscotted 
walls,  modern  bathroom,  wide  piazza,  ample  shade, 
1 ,300  feet  above  sea-level.  Beautiful  scenery  and 
drives.  Adapted  aw  a  stock,  dairy  or  market  garden 
farm.  Price  reasonable.  Address,  Box  5081,  Boston, 
Mass. 


FRIL-T  EVAPORATOR 


tANGKR.”  For  family  use.  Cheapest 
lnthe’tj-  jet.  $6.50,  $6.00  and  $10.  Evaporate  all  the 
fruit  y  an,  the  crop  mav  fall  next  year.  Circular. 
EAST tQ  i  MFG.  CO.,  257  South  Fifth  St.,  Phlla.,  Pa. 


AN  ATTRACTIVE 

Country  Home  and  Stock  Farm 

FOR  SALE. 

Beautifully  located  in  the  Lake  district  of  central 
New  York.  Exceedingly  productive.  Perfect  order. 
Late  owner's  death  places  It  on  the  market  at  less 
than  value.  Communicate  with 

A.  W.  LAWTON.  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


A  COOD  BOOK 


TOWER’S 

Water  Proof  Coat !  • 

Guaranteed  | 

KIOT  *°  Peel,  Break  or  Stick. 
flL/  1  to  Leak  at  tha  Seams.  | 

JtbsTS  ar*  two  way*  Tea  oaa  t*U  tha  (annlzi 
Sfaktr  i  tha  Fl»h  Brand  trad*  mark  and  a  Soft  Wool. 
«m  Oallar.  Bold  everywhere,  or  sent  free  for  price. 

A.  J.  TOWER,  nanufr.  Boaton,  Mass. 

Oqr  Shield  Brand  1*  better  than  any  water- 
oJaef  eoat  made  exeeet  the  Tlta  Bum. 


SI'  AND  SILAGE.— By  A.  J.  Cook. 

„  hird  Edition,  1892. 

Co 

Lj  ,alns  the  latest  and  fullest  Information  on  the 
s-  ‘b-r.  ct.  More  than  20,000  sold  in  lesB  than  two  years. 
7  co  work  Is  praised  by  such  men  as  John  Gould, 
CtnCnel  Curtis,  Professors  Shelton  and  Gulley,  and 
Dr.  C.  E.  Bessey.  The  author  haw  proved  the  silo  to  be 
a  verj  valuable  aid  on  his  own  farm.  Price.  25  cents. 


LEARNERS. 

THE  NEW  BOTANY. —A  Lecture  on 

the  Best  Method  of  Studying  and  Teaching 
Botany.  Valuable  to  Students  and  Amateurs, 
being  a  Useful  Guide  In  Studying  “  The  Beauti¬ 
ful  Science.’’  By  W.  J.  Beau  (M.Sc.,  Ph.D.), 
Professor  of  Botany,  Agricultural  College.  Michi¬ 
gan.  Third  Edition,  Enlarged  and  Revised. 
Price,  25  cents. 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO., 
eTimes  Building,  New  York. 


For  full  particulars  address 

ST.  JOHNS VI LI. K  AGR’L  WORKS, 
St.  Johnsville,  Montgomery  Co.,  New  York. 


Canada  Hardwood  Cnleached 


SENT 

FREE. 


WRITE 


Our  long  experience  enables  us  to  select  the  best 
In  the  market. 

THE  FOREST  CITY  WOOD  ASH  CO.. 
London,  Qnt.,  Canada. 

Address  all  letters  from  United  States  to  SOUTH 
SUDBURY,  MASS. 


j  MACHINE  KNIVE5  [innri 

rY.  (PRICES.!  MILL  SUPPLItS  .  - 

Ft  O  IA//T  <3c  CO  .  C /  A/  C.  /  ft/ /VA  T/.  O.  > 


CIDER 


HYDRAULIO 

PRESS* 


MACHINERY. 

Power  Screw  ,  d  D  C  C  C  I 
Hydraulic,  or  !  I  lVLe}rY4i 
Knuckle  Joint)  ^  .*5 

Graters,  Elevators,  Etc.  L  Tfuf 

Boomer  &  Boschert  PressCo. 

lla  w.  Water  8t.(  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


IlftUP  OTUBY  Thorough  and  practical 
HI  IIV8 1"  10  1  w  **  1  Instruction  given  by 

HVnih  Mail  In  Book-keeping,  Business  Forms 
Arithmetic,  Penmanship,  Shorthand, 
etc.  Low  rates.  Distance  no  objection.  Circulars  free 
Bbyast  &  Strattoz.  415  Main  Street.  Bnffalo.  «.  Y 


BINDERS  Mi 

1891  sale~ 1 37,665 
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FARM  TOPICS. 

Irrigation  in  Florida . 

Fertilizers  for  the  Wheat  Crop . 

Why  Do  Fertilizers  Cost  So  Much  ? 

Dried  Brewers'  Grains . 

Perfume  Farms . 

Rape  In  a  Corn  Field . 
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POUNDS  ofTWINE 


LIVE  STOCK  AND  DAIRY. 

Death  Among  Chickens . 

A  Milk  Organ  Instructed  About  Milk . 

Preparing  Sterilized  Milk . 

Shall  I  Inbreed  Sheep  ? . 

Summer  Consumption  of  Milk  in  New  York 

Oleomargarine . 

English  Egg  Imports . 

Forkfuls  of  Live  Stock  Facts . 

Soiling  Sheep;  Lambs  Every  Month . 


GET  a  Copy  a 

OF 


DEERING  AGENTS 
EVERYWHERE 


Chicago,  U.  S.  A 


HORTICULTURAL 

Fruit  Notes  from  Illinois . . 

Male  and  Female  Asparagus  Plants 
An  Evergreen  Tree  Farm . 


LL  SPRING  CROPS  are  Increased 

in  QUANTITY  and  QUALITY  by  the  use  of  our 


WOMAN  AND  THE  HOME. 

Special  Fields . 

How  to  Do  It . 

Following  Directions . 

Helen  Keller . 

Absolute  Success  in  Canning . 

Picnics  for  Real  Recreation . 

A  Change  Which  the  Accounts  Justify... 

A  Breakfast  Party....  . 

Who  Shall  Supply  Interest  in  the  School?, 

Canned  Fruit  for  Daily  Use . 

Toothpick  Service . 

An  Irish  Cup  of  Tea . 


Give  accurate  tests  of  butter-value  of  MILK, 
CREAM,  SKIMMED  MILK  and  BUTTER¬ 
MILK.  Arranged  to  operate  by  hand  power,  by 
belts  or  by  steam. 

The  STEAM  MOTOR  or  TURBINE  is  very 
simple  in  Its  arrangement ;  keeps  the  tests  HOT, 
saves  using  hot  water,  saves  belts,  etc. 

jy  SEND  FOB  CIRCULAR. 


A  full  line  BONE  SUPERPHOSPHATES  for  all  crops  and  soils.  After  using 
one  of  these  brands  for  your  General  Spring  Crops,  do  not  fail  to  use 
our  POTATO  FERTILIZER  on  your  POTATOES.  Address 

THE  CLEVELAND  DRYER  CO., 
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VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO, 
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KFMFS  MANURE  SPREADER 


PULVERIZES  THE  FINEST.  EASIEST  IN  DRAFT. 

Most  rapid  in  work.  Its  manufacture  has  reached  the  highest 
degree  of  perfection.  Over  8000  of  these  celebrated  Spreaders 
in  actual  use.  References  furnished  from  every  State  from 
reliable  farmers  who  have  used  them  from  1  to  10  years.  Sold  on 
its  merits.  Valuable  Improvement*  for  1892.  Write  for 
illustrated  circulars  to  H.K9M*  «fc  lll'KFKE  MANVF’ti  CO.. 
NYBACITSE,  X.Y.,  Box  No.  38,  the  largest  and  oldest  manu¬ 
facturers  of  Manure  Spreaders  In  the  world. 
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Spring  Poor  and  Spring  Fat. 

AS  YK  START,  SO  SHALL  YE  FINISH. 

“  So  comes  a  reckoning  when  the  banquet's  o’er, 

The  dreadful  reckoning,  and  men  smile  no  more." 

^  our  attention  is  called  to  the  two  pictures  on  this 
page.  They  are  as  true  as  the  sunlight  can  make 
them.  The  sunlight  was  merciful  and  gave  the  poor 
old  white  cow  a  better  appearance  than  she  really  has. 

Photographs  cannot  lie  ;  whatever  comes 
into  the  camera  has  to  come  out  of  it. 

These  photographs  have  not  been  touched 
up  or  changed.  They  were  taken  by  a 
student  at  Cornell  and  represent  two  cows 
just  as  they  were  when  turned  out  to  pas¬ 
ture  this  spring.  They  are  just  about  of 
the  same  age  and  both  calved  last  spring, 
the  black  cow  in  February  and  the  white 
one  in  March.  At  the  time  the  pictures 
were  taken  the  white  cow  gave  less  than 
10  pounds  of  milk  per  day  and  the  black 
gave  over  40  pounds.  The  black  cow  be¬ 
longs  to  the  Cornell  herd  and  is  one  of  20 
about  equally  good.  She  was  raised  on  the 
farm,  her  mother  and  father  were  well 
known  animals  and  her  education  and 
training  for  the  pail  have  been  perfect. 

The  Cause  of  Spring  Poverty. 

There  is  a  great  big  sermon  to  every 
dairyman  in  these  pictures.  Think  of  this 
poor,  bony,  manure-patched  wretch  with 
hardly  strength  enough  to  keep  on  her 
feet,  turned  out  on  a  mass  of  weeds  and 
briars  and  expected  to  make  milk  fit  for 
human  beings  to  drink.  Talk  about  mak¬ 
ing  bricks  without  straw,  this  poor  thing 
has  a  bigger  job  than  that  ahead  of  her. 

We  know  just  where  she  came  from.  Her  winter 
has  been  worse  than  that  of  an  eskimo  crouching 
over  his  blubber  lamp  in  a  snow  house.  She  has  stood 
all  day  with  her  back  arched  like  a  rainbow,  on  the 
warm  side  of  a  straw  stack  whose  spoiled  and  rotten 
contents  made  up  two-thirds  of  her  food.  There  she 
stood  through  the  wet  and  cold— now  drenched  and 
now  frozen — with  not  enough  food  in  her  stomach  to 
make  an  honest  cud — silently  con¬ 
templating  the  advertisement  of 
somebody’s  “stomach  bitters”  or 
chewing  tobacco  that  some  wander¬ 
ing  genius  had  painted  on  the  old 
barn. 

At  night  they  have  di’iven  her  into 
the  rattle-trap  of  a  barn  and  chained 
her  in  a  sour,  ill-smelling  place.  The 
wind  whistled  through  the  cracks 
and  the  snow  drifted  over  her. 

When,  completely  exhausted,  she  lay 
down  to  rest,  the  manure  froze  her 
to  the  floor  and  held  her  there  till 
the  farmer  came  and  helped  her  up 
with  his  boot  Eaten  alive  by  lice, 
frozen,  beaten,  drenched,  fed  on  ice 
water,  straw,  stalks  and  air,  hide¬ 
bound  and  ‘hollow-horned,”  they 
now  turn  the  old  thing  out  to  pas¬ 
ture  and  curse  her  because  she  won’t 
help  make  “  farming  pay!”  Is  the 
picture  over-drawn  ?  No,  No  !  There 
is  the  photograph  before  you.  It  is 
nothing  on  earth  but  cruel  and  in¬ 
human  treatment  that  has  uncovered  those  old  bones 
and  sent  the  poor  thing  out  to  pasture  almost  too 
feeble  to  eat.  Spring  poor  !  Think  of  poverty,  of 
strength  and  energy  at  the  season  of  new  life  when  all 
nature  is  growing  and  thriving.  This  old  cow  will 
spend  the  summer  feebly  struggling  back  to  health. 

If  by  any  chance  she  should  get  fat  before  next  win¬ 


ter,  what  good  will  it  do  her  ?  The  lice  and  the  frost 
will  feed  on  the  fat  and  out  she  will  stagger  next  year 
— “  spring  poor  ”  again. 

Winter  Fat  Stays  By  Us. 

The  black  and  white  cow  makes  a  brighter  and  hap¬ 
pier  picture.  No  old  bones  here,  pushing  through  a 
tight  hide  to  give  their  death  messag’e.  No  manure 


A  “Spring  Poor”  Cow.  Fig.  193. 

blanket,  no  “hollow  horn” — in  fact,  there  are  no  horns 
at  all — they  were  cut  off  years  ago.*  A  gentle,  healthy, 
good  old  cow — a  mortgage  payer  and  a  stayer.  A  man 
would  trust  his  baby's  life  to  the  milk  from  such  a 
cow  and  be  glad  of  the  chance.  Prof.  Roberts  sold 
just  such  a  cow  as  that  for  $100  to  a  man  who  wanted 
pure  milk  for  his  baby. 

^ow,  what’s  the  difference  between  “spring  poor” 


A  “Spring  Fat”  Cow.  Fig.  194. 

and  “spring  fat?”  Is  it  breed?  Not  much.  The 
old  white  cow  is  a  Shorthorn  grade  and  the  other  is  a 
Holstein  grade.  What  difference  does  that  make  ? 
All  it  shows  Is  that  Shorthorns  are  mighty  hard  to 
kill.  The  test  of  value  applied  to  cows  is  not  based 
on  their  ability  to  linger  along  between  life  and  death, 
but  on  their  ability  to  turn  food  into  milk  and  butter. 


No,  it  is  not  breed  but  feed  and  care  that  make  this 
difference.  The  black  and  white  cow  has  been  treated 
like  a  lady.  She  passed  the  winter  in  a  warm  and 
sunny  stable.  She  had  plenty  of  room  and  all  the 
space  she  needed  for  turning  her  head  about  to  lick 
herself.  She  did  not  need  much  of  this  licking  be¬ 
cause  she  was  carded  and  rubbed  so  that  her  hair 
kept  smooth  and  her  skin  open  and  free  from  irri¬ 
tation.  She  was  bedded  and  kept  clean. 
No  one  swore  at  her  or  kicked  her  or 
struck  her  with  a  milking  stool.  She  had 
pure,  fresh  water  to  drink  whenever  she 
wanted  it — not  cold  enough  to  freeze  the 
bile  in  her  liver,  but  just  cold  enough  to 
taste  good.  She  had  the  sun  and  air  on 
warm,  sunny  days,  but  in  cold  and  storms 
she  exercised  and  played  under  cover.  She 
ate  all  she  wanted  of  pure,  sweet  hay  and 
grain  and  every  day  plunged  her  nose  into 
a  mess  of  fragrant  ensilage.  And  so,  treated 
like  the  regular  Holstein  lady  that  she  is, 
this  cow  went  through  the  winter  and 
came  out  “  spring  fat”  all  ready  for  busi¬ 
ness.  The  grass  didn’t  act  upon  her  like  a 
dose  of  spring  medicine  because  the  ensi¬ 
lage  she  had  eaten  all  winter  long  made 
the  “  change  to  pasture  ”  no  change  at  all. 
While  her  white-livered  sister  over  the 
fence  was  so  weary  that  she  had  to  lie 
down  and  rest  from  the  labor  of  eating  a 
dozen  bites  of  grass,  this  “  spring  fat  cow  ” 
found  it  nothing  but  fun  to  work  all  day 
and  march  home  at  night  ready  to  deliver 
her  three  pecks  of  milk  before  going  out 
again. 

Well,  What  About  It? 

Here  are  two  cows  living  within  a  few 
miles  of  each  other.  One  is  a  payer  and  the  other  is  a 
pauper.  One  keeps  the  farmer  and  the  farmer  keeps 
the  other.  Probably  not  10  per  cent  of  the  dairy  cows 
of  the  country  leave  the  barn  for  pasture  looking  as 
well  as  this  black  and  white  cow.  Let  us  hope  that 
not  over  20  per  cent  look  as  bad  as  the  white  cow, 
but  not  25  per  cent  of  the  dairy  cows  of  the  country 
are  in  fit  condition  for  work  at  the  opening  of  spring. 

One  of  the  greatest  benefits  con¬ 
ferred  by  the  silo,  and  one  perhaps 
least  appreciated,  is  the  fact  that  it 
leaves  the  cows  at  the  close  of  win¬ 
ter  in  good  health,  ready  at  once  for 
pasture  without  the  “scouring  ”  and 
weakening  that  befall  too  many 
animals  that  are  “  hide-bound  ”  or 
“spring  poor.”  There  are  lots  of 
farmers  who  live  through  the  winter 
on  pork,  potatoes  and  griddle  cakes. 
When  they  begin  to  haul  manure  in 
the  spring,  for  some  unaccountable 
reason  they  become  full  of  aches  and 
pains,  and  there  is  a  big  demand  for 
sulphur  and  molasses,  “  stomach  bit¬ 
ters”  “and  other  clearances.”  “That 
tired  feeling  ”  has  put  many  a  farmer 
so  far  behind  with  his  spring  work 
that  he  could  not  catch  up  all  sum¬ 
mer.  A  winter  diet  of  fruit  and 
vegetables  would  have  sent  the 
farmer  to  his  spring  work  like  a 
yearling  colt.  It  is  just  the  same 
with  cows — substituting  ensilage  or 
roots  for  the  fruit.  We  don’t  believe  that  the  milk  or 
the  meat  of  these  “spring-poor”  cows  is  fit  to  eat,  and 
it  should  be  kept  by  law  out  of  the  market.  Dairy¬ 
men  who  treat  their  cows  in  this  way  rank  with  bogus 
butter  as  an  enemy  of  American  ag-riculture,  all  the 
more  dangerous  because  they  can’t  be  reached  by  any 
present  law. 
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An  English  Tenant  Farmer. 

HE  HAS  NO  DESIRE  TO  COME  TO  AMERICA. 

It  Pays  to  Develop  a  Specialty. 

Some  Awful  Expenses. — While  visiting  oDe  of  the 
most  thorough  and  intelligent  tenant  farmers  in  Eng¬ 
land,  I  fell  to  questioning  him  about  business  matters, 
especially  about  farming  in  England.  The  farm  con¬ 
sists  of  about  700  acres,  of  which  280  are  permanent 
pasture,  and  420  arable.  The  rent  is  only  $4,200  per 
year,  which  is  regarded  as  very  low,  and  is  the  same 
now  as  it  has  been  for  upwards  of  40  years !  He  is 
considered  especially  fortunate  in  securing  this  low 
rent  of  only  about  $0  an  acre.  His  tithes,  or  church 
taxes,  are  $395  and  his  rates  or  general  taxes  $530, 
making  a  total  for  rent  and  taxes  of  $5,215.  He 
employs  five  men  and  two  women  by  the  year,  and 
their  vages  added  to  the  amount  paid  for  other  help 
amount  to  $2,350  a  year.  He  purchased  in  1890,  $(510 
worth  of  feed  and  paid  $080  for  fertilizers;  for  grass 
seed  $250,  and  for  breeding  sires  (this  is  his  average 
for  the  last  five  years),  $960,  making  a  total  annual 
expense,  regardless  of  household  expenses,  machinery 
or  incidentals,  of  $10,065.  The  figures  astounded  me. 

I  wondered  how  a  man  dare  assume  such  large  ex¬ 
penses  pr  expect  to  make  anything  after  paying  them. 
But  this  farm  has  been  in  this  family  as  renters  for  at 
least  100  years,  and  quite  a  fortune  has  been  accumu¬ 
lated  from  its  profits. 

About  the  Farm. — I  naturally  asked,  “  How  do 
you  make  this  money?”  My  host  said:  “We  will 
have  another  cup  of  tea  and  take  a  stroll  over  the 
farm.”  This  stroll  was  of  four  hours'  duration,  dur¬ 
ing  which  we  visited  each  field.  The  soil  is  naturally 
good,  and  is  what  we  would  call  a  clay 
and  gravel  loam,  equal  to  our  best  land 
in  this  county,  but  a  trifle  harder  to  the 
tread.  Its  capacity  for  production,  lam 
assured,  has  been  improving  for  more 
than  70  years.  The  pasture  lands  are 
near  the  buildings,  so  that  the  stock 
thereon  may  be  conveniently  watched 
and  attended.  These  pastures  were  laid 
down  in  the  days  of  his  father  and  grand¬ 
father  at  an  average  expense  of  $15  per 
acre  for  seed  and  fertilizers.  The  lands 
were  thoroughly  cultivated  for  one 
season  without  cropping,  then  given  400 
pounds  of  phosphate  and  140  pounds  of 
lime  to  the  acre,  and  in  August  14  quarts 
to  the  acre  of  a  mixture  of  a  dozen  or 
more  varieties  of  grass  seeds  were  sown. 

The  next  year  the  land  was  pastured 
lightly  and  a  little  more  seed  added  on 
the  thin  spots.  For  five  years  it  has 
not  been  pastured  closely.  To  my  mind 
the  quality  of  these  English  pastures  has 
been  overestimated  The  grass  grows 
rank,  and  being  always  more  or  less 
wet,  it  is  sour,  and  constant  pasturing 
musses  it  over  until  frequent  changes 
from  field  to  field  are  essential  to  thrift, 
but  there  is  plenty  of  it  nine  months  in  the  year,  and 
this  rather  than  its  quality  has  made  for  it  a  reputation. 
Cattle  and  sheep  are  made  the  important  factors,  and 
the  cash  returns  from  both  pasture  and  arable  lands 
are  derived  from  them. 

The  grain  crops  average  100  acres  each  year,  di¬ 
vided  as  follows:  Wheat,  30  acres;  oats,  40;  barley, 
20,  and  rye,  10.  In  1890,  the  wheat  averaged  3(5  bush¬ 
els  per  acre,  worth  $1.25  per  bushel,  or  $45  to  the  acre; 
the  oats  55  bushels  at  40  cents,  or  $22  per  acre  ;  barley, 
43  bushels  at  $1.10,  or  $47.30  to  the  acre  :  rye,  30  bush¬ 
els  at  90  cents,  or  $27  per  acre.  The  straw  is  worth 
from  $10  to  $14  per  ton,  and  about  one-third  of  it  is 
sold.  The  value  of  100  acres  of  grain  and  straw  is  up¬ 
wards  of  $4,000,  and  the  amount  sold  amounted  to 
$3,000  in  round  figures. 

From  75  to  100  acres  of  roots  are  grown  each  year, 
and  are  divided  about  as  follows:  Mangels,  25  acres  : 
Swedes,  40  ;  rutabagas  or  turnips,  20  ;  cabbages,  8,  and 
potatoes,  7.  These  are  all  fed  on  the  farm.  For  sheep, 
temporary  fences  divide  off  a  few  acres  at  a  time  until 
all  are  eaten  to  the  bottom.  For  cattle,  they  are  gath¬ 
ered  and  cut,  and  fed  at  the  barn. 

The  rotation  of  crops  begins  with  what  the  English 
farmer  calls  an  “artificial  grass  layer,”  or  seeding 
down  for  a  few  years  only.  When  broken,  this  is 
cropped  to  roots,  followed  by  two  grain  crops  and 
seeded.  Barley  is  considered  the  best  grain  crop  with 
which  to  seed.  When  seeded,  from  40  to  50  acres  are 
mown  each  year  from  the  newly-seeded  area  ;  then  it 
is  pastured  for  two  years  before  it  is  broken  up  again. 
For  the  root  crop,  the  artificial  grass  layer  is  plowed 
in  August  or  September  and  cultivated  thoroughly 
for  the  remainder  of  the  year.  In  the  spring  it  is 
again  plowed  as  deep  as  the  soil  will  permit,  and  a 
fine,  soft  seed  bed  is  made.  The  fertilizing  is  all  done 
before  cropping  to  roots,  at  an  expense  of  at  least  $5 
per  acre  for  artificial  fertilizers,  besides  the  home¬ 


made  manure,  which  is  large  in  quantity  and  very 
rich  in  quality.  The  root  crop  receives  the  farmer's 
best  attention,  for  upon  it  his  profit  depends.  The  crop 
is  most  thoroughly  cultivated  with  single-horse  tools, 
and  the  roots  are  hoed  and  thinned  twice  at  an  ex¬ 
pense  of  $5  per  acre;  this  is  usually  done  by  the  job. 
Thus,  the  ground  is  kept  clear  of  weeds,  and,  after 
the  root  crops  have  been  taken  off,  the  ground  is  sown 
to  grain,  for  which  it  is  well  fitted,  and  failures  are 
comparatively  unknown.  For  these  grain  crops  they 
plow  and  fit  about  the  same  as  we  do,  but  the  harvest¬ 
ing  often  extends  into  October,  and  it  is  not  an  uncom¬ 
mon  sight  to  see  snow  on  the  shocks  of  grain  standing 
in  the  field.  The  straw  grows  rank,  often  lodges 
badly,  and  the  tools  are  heavy  and  antiquated,  but 
help  is  cheap  and  plentiful.  This  disposes  of  all  the 
arable  land  except  the  10  acres  of  garden,  to  which  the 
gardener  gives  his  entire  time  for  four  months,  and  is 
often  assisted  by  other  men,  and  from  this  fruits  and 
vegetables  are  sent  to  market  with  butter,  cream, 
poultry  and  eggs,  and  from  $500  to  $600  per  year  is 
returned  for  pocket  money. 

Cattle  and  Sheep. — The  stock  carried  consists,  first, 
of  250  choice  Shropshire  ewes  that  have  been  carefully 
bred  for  the  last  50  years,  are  all  registered  and  are 
world-renowned  as  one  of  the  most  famous  English 
flocks.  From  them  360  lambs  were  raised  last  spring  and 
they  are  for  the  most  part  kept  until  18  months  old, 
which  brings  the  flock  up  to  an  average  of  between  600 
and  700  sheep.  From  this  flock  150  to  175  are  annually 
sold  for  breeding  purposes  and  go  to  all  parts  of  the 
world.  The  yearling  ewes  sold  last  year  averaged  $27 
per  head  and  the  rams  $63,  or  a  total  of  $6,200  was 
received  for  the  breeding  sheep  sold.  In  addition  for 


wool,  at  18  cents  per  pound,  $900  was  received;  180 
mutton  sheep  were  sold  at  an  average  of  $12  each  or 
$2,160.  Some  of  the  mutton  sheep  were  sold  when 
four  months  old.  Some  were  aged  ewes.  The  total 
receipts  from  sheep  for  the  year  were  $9,260,  and  I  am 
assured  that  this  was  not  above  the  average  for  the 
last  six  years.  Most  careful  attention  and  the  best  of 
skill  have  been  given  this  flock,  and  as  high  as  $1,500 
has  been  paid  for  a  single  sire.  This  year  this  tenant 
farmer  paid  $325  for  one-lialf  interest  in  a  five-year-old 
ram  and  $700  for  a  yearling.  Sheep  have  been  the 
specialty  on  this  farm  for  three  generations,  and  it  has 
proved  a  pleasant  and  exceedingly  profitable  one  On 
this  as  on  all  other  English  farms,  stock  breeding- 
forms  the  basis. 

Hereford  cattle  are  made  another  specialty,  and  with 
their  white  faces,  graceful  horns  and  round  bodies 
make  a  picture  worth  taking  a  journey  to  see.  Eighty- 
four  head  were  upon  the  farm  in  August,  headed  by 
the  patriarch  of  the  herd  purchased  for  $1,400  five 
years  ago,  when  cattle  brought  longer  prices  than 
now,  and  he  has  proved  a  good  investment.  Of  the 
herd  32  are  cows  and  are  allowed  to  run  with  their 
calves  and  never  milked.  Last  year  all  the  surplus 
breeding  cattle  were  sold  to  a  gentleman  from  Brazil 
for  the  gross  sum  of  $3,100,  and  the  10  head  slaugh¬ 
tered  when  from  oue  to  two  years  old  sold  for  $800, 
making  a  total  of  $3,900  for  the  cattle  sold. 

Only  two  hogs  were  kept  and  they  were  killed.  The 
horses  sold  paid  for  the  horses  purchased.  Without 
graining  excessively  to  injure  them  for  breeding  pur¬ 
poses,  the  cattle  and  sheep  are  fed  to  get  all  the 
growth  possible  from  the  day  of  their  birth  until  sold. 

A  Big  Balance. — For  expenses  we  charged  the 
farm,  as  before  itemized,  for  rent,  taxes  and  labor 
$10,065.  We  now  credit  it  with  cash  for  grain  sold 
$3,000,  gross  receipts  from  sheep  $9,260,  gross  receipts 
from  cattle  $3,900,  total  receipts  $16,160;  deduct  $10,065 


for  expenses  and  there  is  left  a  net  gain  of  $6,095  for 
one  year.  This  leaves  $500  more  from  the  garden  for 
the  wife  and  pocket  money.  But  I  am  assured  that 
these  figures  are  conservative  and  that  $6,095  is  hardly 
an  average  annual  profit,  and  that  it  has  been  as  high 
as  $11,500  in  a  single  year  when  Hereford  cattle  had 
a  boom  and  brought  long  prices.  This  year  sheep  have 
been  higher  than  ever  before  and  cattle  lower.  How 
to  invest  this  income  profitably  seems  to  be  a  harder 
question  for  my  friend  than  how  to  make  it.  He  has 
tried  all  sorts  of  bonds,  stocks  and  mortgages  from 
America,  Africa  and  India  and  the  losses  have  about 
equaled  the  income  therefrom. 

After  getting  these  facts  carefully  in  detail,  I  asked 
the  privilege  of  withdrawing  the  suggestions  which 
I  had  made  to  him  one  year  before,  that  he  should  sell 
his  stock  on  the  farm,  wh:ch  I  estimated  would  be 
worth  about  $40,000,  and  come  to  America  and  buy  a 
farm  for  himself  and  save  the  rent.  I  concluded  that 
he  could  pay  his  rent  of  $4,200  and  then  make  more 
money  in  England  than  he  could  in  America  if  he 
owned  the  land. 

This  farm,  like  many  other  good  ones  in  England 
has  descended  from  father  to  son  for  several  genera¬ 
tions,  the  son  simply  inheriting  the  privilege  of  rent¬ 
ing  it,  for  he  can  never  ow  n  it  in  fee  simple,  but  who 
shall  sav  that  this  is  not  as  valuable  an  inheritance  as 
a  title  in  fee  simple  to  a  good  American  farm? 

If  there  is  a  practical  lesson  in  this  for  us,  it  lies  in 
the  possibility  of  seeking  each  for  himself  a  specialty, 
whether  it  be  in  fruit,  grain  or  stock  raising.  When 
a  man  begins  a  specialty  he  is  called  venturesome.  If 
he  fails  people  say,  “  I  told  you  so.”  If  he  succeeds 
he  is  called  lucky.  Much  depends  upon  the  specialty 
selected,  and  the  thoroughness,  and  skill 
with  which  it  is  followed.  Choose  some¬ 
thing  to  your  taste  and  of  general  util¬ 
ity.  Though  it  were  only  chicken  rais¬ 
ing,  I  would  make  a  specialty  of  some¬ 
thing,  get  a  reputation  for  it,  and  that 
reputation  will  make  money.  With  a 
specialty  well  chosen,  add  location,  suit¬ 
able  preparation  and  good  management, 
and  you  w  ill  succeed  and  place  yourself 
beyond  the  competition  of  cheap  lands, 
methods  and  men.  george  e.  breck. 

The  Flock  in  Summer. 

A  DRY  SEASON  FOR  SHEEP. 

Sheep  and  Clover. — Until  the  lambs 
are  weaned,  the  flock  of  breeding 
ewes  should  get  the  best  kind  of  pastur¬ 
age.  Of  all  fodders,  none  is  better  than 
clover.  This  is  often  noticeable  in  the 
way  they  will  eat  it  out  of  a  pasture  of  a 
mixed  nature.  After  the  lambs  have 
been  weaned,  the  ewes  will  do  well  on 
grain  stubble  or  bare  pasture,  as  it  is 
desirable  to  dry  them.  It  should  be  the 
aim  to  have  a  piece  of  second  growth 
clover  for  the  lambs  after  they  have 
been  separated  from  their  dams.  They 
like  it  best  when  fresh  and  in  a  fair  state  of  growth. 
It  pays  to  cater  to  their  appetites  at  this  time,  for  it  is 
at  this  period  of  their  lives  that  they  are  most  likely 
to  become  checked  in  their  growth.  The  proper  way 
to  wean  lambs,  paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  is  not  to 
wean  them.  If  they  have  been  fed  some  grain,  pre¬ 
ferably  a  mixture  of  bran  and  oil  meal,  they  will, 
when  they  get  to  be  from  three  to  four  months 
old,  unconsciously  become  independent  of  their  dams. 

Must  Have  Water. — Sheep  should  have  access  at 
all  times  to  pure  water.  Of  all  the  abuses  that  have 
originated  with  man  there  is  not  one  that  for  inhum¬ 
anity  will  rank  with  the  denial  of  water  to  sheep. 
Their  salivary  glands  are  larger  than  those  of  cattle, 
thus  permitting  them  to  live  on  drier  food  and  en¬ 
abling  them  to  withstand  drought  better  ;  yet  it  is 
cruelty  in  the  highest  degree  to  withhold  water  from 
them,  more  especially  during  the  warm  months. 

It  will  greatly  assist  in  'keeping  the  flock  in  good 
health  if  they  have  liberal  supplies  of  salt  and  sul¬ 
phur.  A  suitable  mixture  of  the  two  is  made  when 
the  addition  of  the  sulphur  gives  the  salt  a  light  yel¬ 
lowish  tinge.  The  floekmaster  who  has  used  this 
mixture  will  invariably  give  evidence  as  to  the  bene¬ 
fit  from  it.  Sulphur  is  a  large  constituent  of  wool, 
and  it  is  contained  only  in  small  quantities  in  most 
plants,  so  that  to  its  beneficial  action,  aside  from  its 
medicinal  qualities  as  a  stimulant  of  the  skin,  may  be 
credited  its  good  effects  on  wool  growth. 

Insects  Worrying  Sheep.— It  is  during  early  spring 
and  summer  that  most  of  the  insect  enemies  of  sheep 
do  the  greatest  damage.  In  case  of  the  lambs  the  lung 
worm  (Strongylus  filaria)  is  likely  to  give  rise  to  un- 
tliriftiness.  The  lambs  that  become  affected  have  a 
scrimped  appearance,  and  are  troubled  more  or  less 
with  a  hacking  cough  in  the  advanced  stages.  The 
most  efficient  remedy  to  my  knowledge,  is  turpentine 
given  in  milk.  About  half  a  teaspoonful  of  the  former 


A  Clun  Forest  Sheep.  Fig. 

Reengraved  from  the  Mark  Lane  Express. 
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should  be  given  each  lamb  in  four  times  that  quantity 


of  milk.  Treatment  in  this  way  once  or  twice  will  re¬ 
move  the  trouble.  The  ewes  during  the  summer  are 
greatly  annoyed  by  attacks  from  the  gad  fly  ((Estrus 
ovis)  the  larvie  of  which  originate  what  is  commonly 
called  “  grub  in  the  head.”  The  discharge  of  matter 
from  the  nostrils  of  sheep  during  the  winter  season  is 
generally  due  to  the  ravages  of  the  larvae  of  this  fly  in 
the  nostril  passages.  At  that  time  perhaps  the  best 
means  of  getting  rid  of  these  pests  is  to  smoke  them 
out  with  tobacco  smoke  by  means  of  a  pipe  and  hand¬ 
kerchief.  But  the  best  move  can  be  made  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  season  by  smearing  the  noses  of  the  sheep  with 
pine  tar.  A  less  thorough  way  is  to  place  the  tar  on 
the  salting  places  of  the  sheep.  This  trouble  seldom  f 
causes  death,  but  it  is  exceedingly  disagreeable  to  have 
it  in  a  flock.  The  fatal  disease  that  is  often  con¬ 
founded  with  this  is  “  gid  or  sturdy,”  produced  by  one 
of  the  tape  worms  (Tcenia  ccenurns).  This  disorder 
gives  rise  to  giddiness  on  the  part  of  the  sheep,  as  the 
worm  in  time  reaches  the  brain.  It  is  impracticable 
to  combat  it. 

Taking  Out  the  Culi.s. — When  the  ewes  and  lambs 
have  been  separated,  the  former  should  be  reviewed 
to  cull  out  those  that  are  not  likely  to  be  profitable 
another  year.  The  more  one  knows  about  sheep  the 
more  easily  are  differences  found  and  the  greater  do 
these  appear.  It  is  not  fair  to  make  age  the  single 
measure  of  a  sheep’s  utility.  As  long  as  the  animals 
retain  their  teeth  and  are  otherwise  lusty  it  would  be 
unwise  to  condemn  them  to  the  butcher.  Some  shee’p 
will  lose  their  teeth  when  six  years  of  age.  while 
others  retain  a  full  set  of  sound  ones  until  twice  that 
age.  Non-breeders  should  be  at  once  fattened  for  the 
butcher.  It  is  hard  to  do  so,  as  they  are  generally  the 
smoothest  and  straightest  of  the  flock.  The  selection 
of  the  lambs  that  are  to  become  members  of  the  flock 
requires  fine  discrimination  and  good  foresight.  It  is 
safest  to  magnify  the  little  faults,  for  they  will  usually 
grow  into  more  prominent  ones  and  it  is  well  to 
<  n large  the  small  excellences,  for  they  too  will  de¬ 
velop  into  greater.  It  is  very  desirable  for  both 
beauty  and  utility  to  secure  uniformity  of  type  as 
closely  as  potsible.  For  a  small  flock  of  even  ewes  it 
is  easy  to  choose  a  ram  that  will  correct  the  faults  that 
may  exist  among  them.  It  cannot  be  done  if  they  are 
dissimilar  in  tyre.  Further,  a  uniform  flock  of  ewes 
will  produce  lambs  that  will  make  a  pleasing  bunch 
for  the  butcher.  JOHN  a.  ckaig. 

a  Clun  Forest  Sheep. 

The  English  Mark  Lane  Express  says  the  picture 
shown  at  Fig.  195  is  an  excellent  likeness  of  this  breed 
of  sheep.  The  Clun  Forest  sheep  are  found  in  the 
woods  and  hills  of  Wales  and  adjoining  counties. 
The  Mark  Lane  Express  says  of  them  : 

'The  Clun  Forest  sheep  as  it  formerly  existed  was  a 
white-faced  breed,  being  one  of  the  many  offshoots 
of  the  Ryeland  breed  of  Herefordshire,  which  mi¬ 
grated  to  the  large  forest  of  Clun,  a  tract  of  20,000 
acres  of  particularly  rich  common  land  in  the  south¬ 
west  corner  of  Shropshire.  The  Ryeland  breed  orig¬ 
inally  roved  on  the  poor  sand  land  forests  which  cov¬ 
ered  parts  of  Herefordshire,  and  on  these  poor  soils 
the  breed  was  diminutive,  but  possessed  wool  of  phe¬ 
nomenally  fine  quality,  and  mutton  of  excellent 
flavor.  When  a  portion  of  the  breed  established  it¬ 
self  on  the  more  favorable  soil  in  Shropshire  it  devel¬ 
oped  more  meat  and  wool,  but  with  that  strange 
instinct  which  is  common  among  sheep,  they  did  not 
associate  with  the  surrounding  breeds,  so  that  until 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century  it  was  still  a 
white-faced  breed.  The  inclosing  of  the  land  and  the 
more  direct  controlling  of  the  animals  caused  Na¬ 
ture's  rule  to  be  broken,  and  the  neighboring  breeds 
intercrossed,  so  that  portraits  taken  in  the  early  part 
of  the  century  represent  the  breed  as  being  white, 
with  a  few  black  spots  on  the  face  and  legs.  The 
crossing  with  the  Radnor  Forest  and  the  Shropshire 
Down  has  been  so  common  of  late  years  that  except 
among  the  carefully  selected  flocks  there  is  little  to 
distinguish  them  from  the  better  of  the  Radnor  Forest 
sheep,  both  now  showing  to  a  marked  degree  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  Shropshire  Down. 

Among  the  better  selected  Clun  Forest  flocks  a  type 
is  being  formed,  the  features  of  which  may  be  briefly 
summarized  as  follows  :  A  head  of  medium  strength, 
with  slightly  Roman  nose,  well  covered  with  wool  on 
the  top,  a  bright,  intelligent  face  of  a  tan  or  fawn- 
and-w Rite  color :  ears  from  small  to  medium,  also 
mottled,  not  drooping  ;  scrag  full,  and  brisket  good  ; 
girth  round  the  heart  decidedly  good  for  a  breed 
which  has  received  so  little  encouragement  from  the 
selector  or  breed  maker :  fore-quarters,  generally  also 
heavy  for  a  roving  breed,  contrasting  favorably  with 
the  Iiadnors  ;  loin  good,  and  hind-quarters  generally 
extremely  well  developed  ;  the  tail  broad  and  long. 
'The  wool  on  the  fore-quarters  is  of  remarkably  fine 
texture,  that  on  the  hind-quarters  not  quite  so  good, 
and  inclined  to  breechiness  or  hairyness,  probably 
owing  to  the  crossings  with  other  local  breeds,  for 
the  old  Ryeland  was  exempt  from  breechiness.  The 
legs  are  mottled  black  and  white  or  tan  and  white. 
Besides  this  the  breed  is  particularly  handy  and  pro¬ 
lific,  and  the  ewes  are,  without  exception,  yood 
milkers. 

This  is  a  tough,  hardy  sheep,  capable  of  adding 
vigor  and  quality  to  almost  any  flock  of  mutton  sheep. 

'The  opinio;  in  England  seems  to  be  that  this  sheep 


has  a  great  future.  The  Royal  Agricultural  Society 
of  England  has  made  a  separate  class  for  this  breed 
at  its  annual  exhibition. 

A  Jerseyman’s  Journey. 

Part  II. 

Lessening  the  Cost  of  Production. 

We  Jersey  farmers  are  supposed  to  have  a  great  ad¬ 
vantage  in  being  so  near  big  markets.  Yet,  as  I  have 
said,  I  believe  the  proportion  of  discontented  farmers 
is  greater  with  us  than  in  central  New  York.  We  have 
expenses  and  troubles  that  a  farmer  like  Mr.  Chapman 
knows  little  about.  He  raises  nearly  50  per  cent  more 
of  the  things  used  in  his  family  than  we  do.  Grain, 
meat,  sugar,  even  bread  we  buy  of  the  miller,  butcher, 
grocer  and  baker.  The  baker’s  wagon  is  now  a  com¬ 
mon  sight  among  our  farms.  Many  of  us  do  not  raise 
rye  and  corn  enough  to  feed  the  farm  team.  Our  bills 


“Say  Nothing  but  Saw  Wood.”  Fig.  196. 

for  manure  and  fertilizers  are  enormous.  We  are 
obliged  to  buy  lots  of  nitrogen  for  such  quick-growing 
crops  as  sweet  corn,  Limas  and  melons,  and  many  of 
our  farms  are  so  small  and  high-priced  that  we  cannot 
use  clover  as  we  would  like.  Without  clover  and  live 
stock  our  manure  bills  are  about  the  heaviest  item  of 
expense.  Help  is  poor  and  unsatisfactory.  We  can 
get  plenty  of  stout  hands  in  the  city,  but  they  need 
constant  watching  and  expect  to  be  treated  as  semi¬ 
slaves.  It  is  a  great  rarity  to  see  a  young  American 
hiring  out  at  farm  work.  The  younger  men  strike  for 
the  towns  and  cities— nine  out  of  ten  of  them  content 
to  be  drudges  and  underlings  rather  than  farmers. 
These  are  some  of  the  disadvantages  met  by  farmers 
near  large  cities.  These  circumstances  add  to  the  cost 
of  growing  our  products.  A  man  near  a  big  city  must 
be  a  special  farmer  or  a  drudge.  Special  farming  re¬ 
quires  a  nerve,  a  courage  and  intelligence  that  not 
over  10  per  cent  of  us  as  farmers  can  muster  up. 

Now,  the  farmers  in  central  New  York  while  they 
cannot  get  our  prices  or  grow  our  special  crops  suc¬ 


cessfully,  get  the  cost  of  production  so  far  below  ours 
that  they  can,  with  judgment,  beat  us.  In  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  food,  the  farms  supply  twice  the  family  wants 
that  ours  do.  Their  farms  are  larger  and  of  better 
shape  than  ours.  They  can  use  clover  systematically 
and  many  of  them  do  not  use  fertilizers  at  all.  The 
farm  labor  problem  is  not  so  serious.  Foreigners  have 
not  yet  driven  out  American  labor  as  they  nearly  have 
with  us.  At  Ithaca  I  saw  for  the  first  time  in  two 
years  a  gang  of  American  laborers  working  in  a  ditch. 
In  this  part  of  the  country  the  Italians  monopolize  all 
such  labor.  The  result  is  that  farmers’  boys  stay 
longer  and  more  readily  on  the  farm  than  with  us,  and 
farm  work  has  more  dignity  about  it.  A  smart  boy 
doesn’t  like  to  put  himself  at  the  side  of  one  of  these 
filthy,  ignorant  Italians  except  as  a  “boss,”  and  I 
don't  much  blame  him. 

In  the  long  run,  therefore,  I  think  a  skillful  farmer 
in  Central  New  York  has  as  good  a  business  show  as 
one  who  is  close  by  a  city.  I  speak  of  the  average — 
not  the  one  out  of  ten  who  seems  fitted  by  nature  to 
become  a  gardener  or  small  fruit  grower.  One  trouble 


lS  that  lots  of  natural  gardeners  are  trying  to  do  gen¬ 
eral  farming  buck  in  these  rural  couuties  while  others 
are  trying  to  do  general  farming  within  an  hour’s  ride 
of  New  ’’l  ork.  Both  are  disappointed;  one  because  he 
cannot  get  the  other’s  price  for  small  fruits  ov  vege¬ 
tables,  and  the  other  because  hisgrain,  grass  and  pota¬ 
toes  cost  too  much  to  grow  on  natural  garden  land. 

1  he  Tompkins  County  farmer,  selling  butter,  eggs,  hay, 
potatoes,  wheat  and  apples  can  make  as  much  money 
as  the  farmer  near  a  big  citjq  if  he  will  study  the  best 
ways  of  cutting  down  the  cost  of  production.  My 
judgment  is  that  most  of  them  keep  too  much  stock. 
I  would  keep  fewer  cows  and  sell  more  hay — spending 
the  money  now  spent  for  Western  grain  for  high-grade 
chemical  fertilizers.  Unless  a  cow  can  get  300  pounds 
of  butter  out  of  her  food  every  year,  it  will  be  hard  to 
get  market  prices  for  hay  and  grain  and  day  wages 
for  labor  out  of  present  butter  prices.  Unless  some¬ 
thing  is  done  to  stop  the  sale  of  bogus  butter,  dairy 
prices  are  bound  to  be  low,  and  only  those  dairymen 
who  do  business  enough  to  warrant  them  in  using 
every  modern  convenience  can  cut  the  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion  down  so  that  there  is  money  in  the  business.  The 
man  who  keeps  25  or  30  cows  and  makes  a  specialty  of 
dairying  can  do  this,  but  the  farmer  with  only  half  a 
dozen  cows  is  at  a  disadvantage,  and  in  most  cases 
I  think  it  would  pay  him  better  to  measure  the  number 
of  cows  he  can  keep  by  the  grain  feed  he  can  grow 
or  nearly  so.  Or,  if  he  buys  grain  let  the  hens  work 
it  up  rather  than  the  cows.  I  know  it  is  dangerous 
business  to  talk  about  selling  hay  to  these  farmers; 
but  I  still  think  many  of  them  would  have  a  larger 
balance  in  cash  if  they  would  buy  less  Western  grain 
and  more  Eastern  fertilizers,  and  have  more  wheat, 
hay  and  potatoes  for  sale.  I  may  be  wrong,  but  “them’s 
my  sentiments.” 

Home  of  the  “Business  Hen.” 

I  went  to  see  Mr.  Wyckoff,  and  had  a  look  at  some 
of  his  famous  White  Leghorns.  There  is  no  doubt 
about  Mr.  Wyckoff’s  success  with  hens.  The  evidences 
of  it  are  all  about  him.  He  has  about  75  acres  of  land, 
and  grows  about  the  same  crops  as  other  farmers. 
There  is  a  herd  of  eight  cows  that  will  average  300 
pounds  of  butter  a  year  !  1  hese  cows  are  big,  strong 

animals,  some  of  them  with  Jersey  blood,  but  most  of 
them  with  “native”  or  Short-horn  predominating. 
Mr.  Wyckoff  says  he  likes  the  Jersey  blood,  but  not  so 
much  of  it  that  the  animal  will  be  small  and  delicate. 
From  the  looks  of  his  herd,  I  should  say  his  “  business 
cow”  is  a  big,  stout  Jersey  grade,  with  luhgs  and 
stomach  enough  to  make  a  hearty  eater.  Mr.  Wyckoff 
is  a  good  judge  of  cows.  He  buys  what  suits  him,  and 
gives  the  animal  a  careful  test.  If  she  makes  butter 
enough,  she  is  kept  ;  if  not,  off  she  goes.  The  milk 
is  now  set  in  small  pans,  but  a  “  Baby  ”  separator  will 
make  its  appearance  before  long. 

Mr.  Wyckoff,  like  the  other  farmers,  doesn’t  believe 
in  selling  hay.  “  There  is  not  much  money  in  15-cent 
butter,”  he  says,  “  but  feeding  cows  keeps  hay  and 
stalks  all  on  the  place,  and  I  save  the  manure.  Of 
course,  with  his  flock  of  chickens,  he  finds  a  profitable 
use  for  his  skim  milk,  and  such  cows  as  he  keeps  can 
get  about  all  the  fat  there  is  into  the  butter  tub. 

But  the  hen  is  the  mistress  of  his  farm.  The  R. 
N.-'V .-  has  told  all  about  these  White  Leghorns  and 
how  they  are  fed  and  bred  for  layers.  The  flock  of 
600  averaged  nearly  200  eggs  apiece  last  rear.  Think 
of  handling  over  10,000  dozen  eggs,  wiping  and  pack¬ 
ing  them  one  by  one,  and  you  get  an  idea  of  one  small 
job  in  the  hen  business.  Somebody  has  said  that  a 
man  to  succeed  in  the  hen  business  must  be  a  hen  liim- 
self.  Mr.  Wyckoff  is  “  all  hen.”  He  has  watched  and 
studied  his  Leghorns,  to  learn  just  what  will  please 
them  best,  until  he  has  become  a  naturalist  in  this 
line.  He  is  a  student  of  hen  nature,  if  there  ever  was 
one,  and  the  hen  has  rewarded  his  studies  with  the 
degree  of  M.  P. — mortgage  payer. 

There  is  no  use  trying  to  write  about  Mr.  Wyckoff’s 
methods  without  taking  a  whole  page  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
People  write  him  from  all  parts  of  the  country  asking 
him  to  tell  them  all  about  the  business.  He  can’t  do  it. 
Could  Tennyson  tell  you  just  how  to  write  another 
poem  like  Enoch  Arden  ?  Could  Jay  Gould  send  you  a 
letter  telling  just  how  to  make  a  fortune  in  Wall  street  f 
No  !  No  !  And  you  can’t  learn  how  to  court  the  Busi¬ 
ness  Hen  so  that  she  will  cackle  off  the  mortgage 
without  boarding  and  lodging  with  her  in  the  hen 
house  and  learning  from  her  own  bill  and  comb  what 
will  please  her.  Not  one  man  out  of  a  dozen  has  the 
faith  and  pluck  needed  to  become  the  accepted  lover 
of  a  hen  ! 

Mr.  Wyckoff  says,  “  I  have  no  secrets  about  my  busi¬ 
ness.  Anybody  can  lea^n  it  who  is  willing  to  spend  as 
much  time,  labor  and  patience  as  I  have  on  it.  With 
the  proper  help  and  facilities  I  could  increase  my  egg 
business  to  $50,000  a  year.  In  every  township  east  of 
the  Mississippi  there  is  a  chance  for  10  or  12  good 
farmers  to  do  just  as  I  have  done  without  injuring 
their  neighbors  or  ruining  the  egg  business.  Take 
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the  country  at  large  and  there  are  not  many  more 
farmers  than  that  who  are  willing  to  stick  to  the  hen 
long  enough  to  win.” 

Now  that’s  right ;  isn’t  it  ?  Up  to  1890  we  imported 
every  year  nearly  15,000,000  dozens  of  eggs.  Since  the 
tariff  went  in  force  we  have  imported  nearly  10,000,000 
dozen.  To  supply  this  stock  alone  would  require  over 
000,000  hens  such  as  Mr.  Wyckoff  keeps  and  twice  that 
number  of  ordinary  birds.  It  would,  in  other  words, 
enable  about  2,500  farmers  to  pay  off  their  mortgages. 

Mr.  Wyckoff  had  one  house  full  of  young  pullets 
and  another  of  young  roosters.  They  are  separated  as 
soon  as  sex  can  be  determined.  The  pullets  are  fed 
on  wheat  and  the  roosters  on  corn.  As  soon  as  the 
latter  weigh  VA  pound  or  so  they  are  sent  alive  to  the 
city.  When  a  man  eats  one  of  these  birds  in  a  fashion¬ 
able  restaurant  he  will  have  to  pay  at  least  8L2o  for 
it.  Mr.  Wyckoff  will  get,  perhaps,  23  cents.  Who  gets 
the  81.02  ? 

Mr.  Wyckoff  sells  all  his  eggs  at  one  place.  He 
came  to  New  York  some  years  ago  and  stayed  here  a 
week  or  more  trying  to  make  a  bargain  with  grocery- 
men,  hotel-keepers,  etc.  At  last  he  found  a  man  who 
said,  “  Send  along  a  case  or  two  and  1  will  try  them. 
The  same  party  has  bought  the  eggs  ever  since.  Such 
dealers  generally  say:  “Oh!  you'll  send  me  eggs 
while  prices  are  low.  but  when  they  go  up— off  you  go 
somewhere  else.”  The  farmer  must  stay  right  by  his 
customers  when  he  gets  them.” 

(To  be  Continued.) 

STRAWBERRIES  ON  THE  HUDSON  RIVER. 

NOTES  ON  NEWER  VARIETIES. 

On  June  17  I  visited  the  grounds  of  Mr.  T.  J.  Dwyer, 
at  Cornwall,  N.  Y.  The  soil  on  his  place  is  rather 
heavy,  containing  much  clay,  totally  different  from 
that  of  the  Bural  Experiment  Grounds,  and  this  fact 
makes  the  observations  made  here  additionally  valu¬ 
able.  What  growers  want  to  know  is  what  berries 
are  of  general  utility,  fitted  for  any  ordinary  soil,  and 
that  information  we  try  to  give  them  by  noting  the 
conditions  of  the  same  plants  in  as  many  different 
localities  as  is  possible.  The  following  notes  were 
made  from  observations  on  Mr.  Dwyer’s  trial  bed, 
where  the  various  kinds  are  planted  side  by  side,  and 
treated  in  the  same  manner : 

Cumberland  Triumph  :  An  old  favorite.  Foliage 
thrifty;  berry  large ;  medium  early;  quality  good  and 
very  productive. 

Bubach  No.  5  :  Handsome  foliage;  a  vigorous  grower: 
rather  early ;  quality  fair ;  fruit  very  large  ;  produc¬ 
tive. 

Gandy  :  Late  ;  only  moderately  productive  ;  good 
foliage;  high  quality. 

Haverland :  This  variety  does  not  come  up  to  its 
promise  of  last  year  on  Mr.  Dwyer’s  place.  The 
plants  seem  to  be  lacking  in  vigor.  It  sets  heavily, 
but  the  fruit  does  not  reach  good  size.  Only  fairly 
productive. 

Downing  :  As  usual;  moderately  productive;  of  fair 
size  and  good  quality. 

Gold  :  Not  promising  ;  foliage  poor  and  weak  ;  un¬ 
productive  ;  quality  good.  Of  no  value  here. 

Miner’s  Prolific:  Rather  late;  productive;  fruit  of 
good  size  and  quality,  with  good  foliage. 

*  Golden  Defiance  :  A  good  family  berry  ;  not  produc¬ 
tive  enough  ;  of  high  quality,  handsome  foliage  and 
fruit. 

Kirkwood  :  A  reliable  old  berry  :  late,  of  good  qual¬ 
ity  ;  fruit  above  medium  in  size ;  productive  and  val¬ 
uable. 

Monmouth,  this  year,  has  set  fruit  heavily,  but  it  is 
of  such  poor  quality,  with  weak  foliage,  that  it  is  not 
valuable. 

Wilson :  This  old  sort  is  feeble,  and  practically 
worthless  on  these  grounds. 

Sharpless:  An  old  favorite,  bearing  a  little  better 

than  it  did  last  year. 

Jessie  :  Utterly  worthless  here. 

Lovett’s  Early  ripens  with  Cumberland  and  Bubach; 
very  productive  ;  fruit  of  good  size,  showy  and  hand¬ 
some,  but  below  the  average  in  quality. 

Jersey  Queen  :  Of  no  value  here. 

Jewell :  Fairly  productive  ;  a  good  grower  and  of 
good  quality. 

King  of  the  North  :  The  fruit  is  of  high  quality,  but 
the  plant  is  a  poor  grower,  and  very  unproductive. 

Parker  Earle  :  Keeping  fully  up  to  its  early  promise. 
A  fine  grower :  immensely  productive;  of  fair  quality: 
just  a  little  soft  for  long  distance  shipping. 

McPartland  :  A  good  grower:  large  fruit,  of  high 
quality  ;  not  productive. 

Swindle  :  Properly  named  so  far  as  quality  is  con¬ 
cerned.  Not  fit  to  be  grown. 

Southard  :  Worse  than  Swindle  in  quality— no  good. 
<«  Now  that  I  have  made  my  notes,  will  you  give  me 
your  ideas  of  the  newer  sorts?”  said  The  Rural  to 
Mr.  Dwyer. 

“With  pleasure.  The  Parker  Earle  I  consider  one  of 


the  most  valuable  of  the  newer  varieties.  It  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  productive,  and  for  markets  within  ordinary 
distances  it  ships  perfectly.  It  is  of  fairly  good  quality 
and  the  fruit  is  very  handsome.  If  growing  for  mar¬ 
ket  I  should  plant  it  largely.  Warfield  No.  2  is  another 
valuable  sort.  It  is  nearly  pistillate,  requiring  aid  in 
fertilization.  It  is  early,  and  a  great  yielder.  The 
fruit  is  of  a  distinct  type,  each  berry  having  a  short 
neck.  It  is  a  deep  crimson  in  color.  I  think  with  a 
suitable  season  it  would  equal  any  in  productiveness. 
Lovett's  Early  is  also  a  profitable  sort,  handsome 
fruit  and  productive.  Bubach  holds  up  to  its  promise 
— a  vigorous  grower,  large  and  handsome  fruit,  and 
very  productive.  Clark’s  Early,  a  new  variety,  is  the 
earliest  I  have  seen,  being  five  days  earlier  than  any¬ 
thing  on  my  place.  I  think  very  highly  of  it,  so  far. 

“  Where  do  you  market  your  berries?  ” 

“  My  markets  are  all  local— I  never  send  any  to  New 
York.  Summer  hotels  like  Cranston's,  below  West 
Point,  and  the  numerous  places  about  Cornwall  con¬ 
sume  all  my  fruit.” 

“  How  much  do  you  pick  to-day  ?  ” 

“  About  400  quarts.  But  you  must  remember  that 
my  beds  are  primarily  for  plants,  not  fruit.  The  fruit 
is  a  side  issue.  Still  they  do  very  well  and  I  have  sold 
none  for  less  than  12  cents  per  quart  net.” 

The  old  notion  that  cultivation  of  strawberries  be¬ 
fore  fruiting  was  injudicious  is  not  believed  in  by  Mr. 
Dwyer,  who  cultivates  whenever  he  can  find  time. 
Some  of  the  bearing  beds  had  received  a  thorough 
cultivation  only  the  day  before  my  visit  and  more  had 
been  arranged  for. 

The  Ohio  and  Sou  began  Raspberries  were  noticed 
growing  in  a  very  handsome  patch  side  by  side. 

“The  Ohio  is  a  little  the  better  grower,”  said  Mr. 
Dwyer;  “but  the  Souhegan  is  the  more  productive 
and  the  fruit  is  of  better  quality,  though  not  quite  so 
large  as  the  Ohio.  I  think  very  highly  of  it.” 

One  of  the  sights  on  Mr.  Dwyer’s  place  is  his  im¬ 
mense  show  of  celery  plants,  running  up  mto  the 
millions.  He  has  never  had  enough  for  his  trade, 
but  thinks  he  will  be  able  to  meet  the  demands  this 
season.  E-  G*  F- 

Leavings. 

An  exchange  heads  an  article  “Tan  Your  Own 
Bide,”  and  the  plan  is  suggested  as  a  remedy  for  the 
extortions  of  the  leather  dealers.  Most  people  would 
prefer  to  tan  some  one  else’s  hide  than  their  own,  and, 
knowing  this  preference,  we  predict  that  our  contem¬ 
porary’s  advice  will  not  be  generally  adopted. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  is  right  about  Orchard  Grass.  If  cut 
at  the  right  time,  it  makes  very  fine  hay,  but  in  a  short 
time  it  is  no  better  than  so  much  wheat  straw.  The 
“  right  time”  in  this  latitude— North  Carolina — comes 
in  May,  when  we  are  not  only  busy  with  other  mat¬ 
ters,  but  when  the  weather  is  almost  invariably 
showery,  and  the  sun  not  so  intense  as  desirable.  A 
man  with  a  large  crop  of  Orchard  Grass  is  to  be 
pitied.  W.  F.  MASSEY. 

What  Ails  the  Erie  ?— Milk  dealers  in  this  city  do 
a  good  deal  of  growling  over  the  inadequate  platform 
accommodations  given  them  by  the  Erie  Railway.  We 
understand  that  the  Erie  has  had  the  matter  of  im¬ 
proving  these  facilities  under  advisement,  but,  so  far, 
nothing  has  come  of  it.  It  is  certainly  a  very  serious 
annoyance  at  the  present  time,  and  one  which  should 
receive  immediate  attention.  But  a  greater  need  is 
better  cars  for  the  shipment  of  milk  and  a  supply  of 
ice.  Other  roads  furnish  refrigerator  cars  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent  and  bring  their  milk  into  the  city  in 
splendid  condition,  but  the  Erie  does  nothing  of  the 
kind.  It  has  furnished  a  few  cars  with  a  cheap  ar¬ 
rangement  for  ice,  but  the  shippers  must  furnish  their 
own  ice,  if  ice  they  will  have.  This  is  a  very  penurious 
and  miserly  policy  on  the  part  of  this  great  railway, 
and  it  will  eventuate  in  a  serious  damage  to  its  milk 
trade  if  persisted  in.  Its  milk  trains  are  by  far  the 
most  profitable  of  any  it  runs,  and  it  can  very  well 
afford  to  give  the  shippers  every  reasonable  facility  as 
well  as  ice  and  refrigerator  cars.  Why  it  does  not  do 
it  is  a  mystery  to  level-headed  business  men. 

Big  Asparagus.— I  found  to-day  while  working  in 
my  asparagus  one  stalk  which  I  cut  10  inches  long- 
and  it  weighed  10  ounces.  It  is  on  exhibition  now  at 
a  store  in  Ilorseheads,  N.  Y.  a.  donald. 

r.  N.-Y.— Mr.  Donald  has  been  very  successful  with 
his  asparagus.  Last  year  we  gave  an  account  of  his 
method  of  growing  and  selling.  A  week  ago  wTe  re¬ 
ceived  from  him  a  package  of  his  last  cutting  which 
was  voted  “  delicious  ”  by  all  who  tasted  it. 

Early  Maturing  Potatoes.— Here,  in  East  Rock- 
away,  L  I.,  I  planted  Beauty  of  Elberon  Potatoes  on 
April  18  and  on  June  10  I  dug  and  ate  them.  It  took 
them  just  54  days  to  grow  large  enough  for  table  use. 
The  land  had  never  been  cultivated  before.  The  soil 
was  a  sandy  loam  fertilized  with  Baker  s  potato  man¬ 
ure.  Judging  from  my  experience,  potatoes  can  be 
grown  ready  for  the  market  in  60  days  and  I  think  it 


is  only  a  question  of  time  when  Long  Island,  growers 
will  have  potatoes  ready  for  the  New  York  market  by 
the  middle  of  May.  J-  H-  G> 

The  Board  of  Health  report  for  the  week  ending 
June  18,  in  this  city,  shows  that  they  examined  3.002 
specimens  of  milk  and  destroyed  30  quarts.  YY  e  record 
the  fact  with  pleasure,  but  we  are  afraid  that  the  30 
quarts  alluded  to  must  have  been  very,  very  bad. 
How  bad  was  it,  gentlemen  ?  Whom  did  it  belong  to  ? 
Your  reports  would  be  more  interesting  if  they  went 
a  little  more  into  detail. 

Prof.  Cooke  of  the  Vermont  Experiment  Station, 
issues  a  bulletin  containing  interesting  facts  about 
Vermont’s  maple  sugar  industry.  In  1889,  Vermont 
made  14,123,921  pounds  of  sugar  and  218,253  gallons  of 
syrup.  One  gallon  of  syrup  represents  eight  pounds 
of  sugar.  This  year  2,328,846  pounds  of  sugar  were 
weighed  and  sampled  for  the  bounty.  Seven-eighths 
of  it  was  good  enough  and  the  total  bounty  paid  to 
Vermont  makers  was  835,094.88.  There  were  in  1889, 
10,099  persons  who  made  500  pounds  or  more.  Only 
1,918  of  them  actually  had  sugar  weighed  and  tested 
and  of  these  only  1,617  actually  obtained  the  bounty. 
The  conclusion  is  that  the  average  Y  ermont  farmer 
does  not  care  to  go  through  the  red  tape  needed  to  get 
the  bounty,  unless  he  makes  2,000  pounds  or  more. 
As  to  the  relative  profits  of  sugar  and  syrup,  eight 
pounds  of  sugar  with  the  bounty  added,  brought  on 
the  average,  75.6  cents,  while  the  gallon  of  syrup 
averaged  76.5  cents.  So,  as  a  rule,  those  who  made 
syrup  have  fared  better  than  those  who  made  sugar 
and  drew  the  bounty. 

“  In  a  city  restaurant,  the  other  day,  I  saw  on  a  bill 
of  fare:  ‘Spring  chicken,  whole,  81;  half.  60  cents.’ 
I  asked  to  be  shown  one  ;  it  was  about  the  size  of  a 
poor  quail.  I  resolved  to  buy  an  incubator,  and  be 
ready  to  supply  some  of  the  demand  for  that  kind  of 
meat  next  spring.” — Country  Jake,  in  Farm,  Stock 
and  Home. 

That’s  all  right,  Jake,  but  if  you  expect  to  get  those 
prices,  you  will  have  to  buy  a  restaurant  as  well  as  an 
incubator.  That  chicken  weighed  about  1A  pound, 
and  the  farmer  only  got  25  cents  per  pound  for  it. 
It’s  the  middlemen  that  get  the  big  money. 

The  best  plan  of  getting  rid  of  sparrows  is  that  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  New  York  Weekly  :  Get  the  little 
fellows  declared  game  birds  and  then  pass  stringent 
laws  for  their  protection.  The  pot  hunters  then  will 
get  in  their  deadly  work,  the  restaurants  will  put  them 
on  their  bills  of  fare  and  altogether,  the  little  rascals 
will  have  a  very  hard  time  of  it. 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of  the 
writer  to  Insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question,  please  see  If  It  is 
not  answered  In  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions 
at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 

Some  Remarks  on  Keeping  Milk 
Sweet. 

1.  By  thoroughly  aerating  milk,  can  you  drive  out 
of  it  foul  odors  arising  from  the  cows  eating  turnips  or 
other  rank  foods  ?  2.  YVhen  should  milk  be  aerated— 

at  once  after  milking  ?  How  much  longer  will  the 
aerated  milk  keep  than  that  not  so  treated  ?  3.  By  using 
a  cooler  faithfully,  is  it  true  that  one  can  dispense  with 
ice  in  selling  milk  or  butter  ? 

By  using  the  “Star”  cooler,  we  can  take  out  all 
odors  completely  from  milk,  even  freeing  it  from  the 
taste  of  turnips,  cabbage,  rye,  ensilage  or  any  other 
food  calculated  to  leave  a  taste.  We  cool  at  once  as 
as  soon  as  milked,  and  find  that  milk  so  treated  will 
keep  fully  24  hours  longer  than  that  not  cooled.  YVhen 
milk  is  immediately  served  to  customers,  no  ice  is 
necessary  ;  but  as  our  milk  is  shipped  to  us  and  not 
used  before  24  or  36  hours  have  elapsed  from  the  time 
of  milking,  we  use  ice  to  hold  it  until  used  ;  but  our 
efforts  met  with  poor  success,  indeed,  until  we  used  this 
Cooler.  A.  L.  LOCKR1DGE. 

We  use  a  Heulings  patented  machine,  but  turnips  or 
other  rank-smelling  foods  are  not  fed  to  the  cows. 
The  aerating  should  be  done  at  once  after  the  milking. 
How  long  the  milk  will  keep  will  depend  upon  the 
temperature  at  which  it  is  kept  in  the  aerator, 
but  usually  after  treating  with  the  aerator  it  lasts 
twice  as  long  as  when  it  is  not  treated.  By  proper 
use  of  the  cooler  it  is  possible  to  dispense  with  the  ice 
in  keeping  the  milk.  Milk  which  has  been  out  in  our 
milk  wagon  for  five  hours  without  ice  comes  back 
perfectly  sweet.  It  would  not  keep  an  hour  if  not 
aerated.  Charles  mcnamf.e. 

Manager  for  G.  YY7.  \7anderbilt. 

From  a  Virginia  Dairy. 

Almost  10  years  ago  I  commenced  with  two  cows  on 
my  stock  farm,  three  miles  from  Richmond,  Va.  1 
first  made  gilt-edged  butter,  and  sold  it  at  40  cents  per 
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pound  for  several  .years.  1  have  increased  my  herd  of 
cows  to  215,  and  am  selling'  milk  wholesale  at  18  cents 
for  six  months  in  the  year,  and  at  14  cents  for  six 
months,  or  an  average  of  16  cents  per  gallon  the  year 
through.  About  two  years  ago  I  began  to  use  a  Star 
milk  cooler.  I  now  use  one  at  each  barn,  and  many 
of  my  neighbors  are  using  it.  I  find  if  the  milk  is 
poured  over  the  cooler  as  soon  as  it  is  milked,  all  onion 
or  cabbage  odors  are  removed.  If  aerated  as  soon  as 
it  is  milked,  milk  will  keep  from  12  to  18  hours  longer 
than  if  treated  in  the  old  way.  I  have  never  tried 
making  butter  from  milk  cooled  as  above.  I  use  no 
ice.  K.  B.  CHAFFIN. 

Aerating  Better  Than  Icing. 

1.  In  driving  out  foul  odors  from  milk  by  aeration, 
l  have  had  no  experience,  and  can  only  give  hearsay 
evidence,  which  is  to  the  effect  that  milk  can  be  greatly 
improved  by  forcing  air  through  it  so  as  to  bring  every 
part  of  it  in  contact  with  the  oxygen  in  the  air.  2. 
By  thorough  aeration  of  milk  so  that  the  temperature 
is  reduced  to  62  degrees,  I  am  convinced  this  milk 
will  keep  at  least  12  to  18  hours  longer  than  milk  not 
so  treated.  We  find  that  even  pouring  milk  into  the 
can  with  a  big  dipper  so  as  to  reduce  the  temperature 
a  few  degrees,  is  a  great  benefit  so  far  as  its  keeping 
qualities  are  concerned.  In  factory  practice  where 
the  night’s  milk  is  to  be  kept  until  morning,  thorough 
aeration  and  cooling  down  to  65  degiees,  and  then 
shutting  off  the  cooling  medium,  is  by  far  preferable 
to  cooling  down  to  a  low  point  without  such  aeration. 
Where  cheese  is  made,  I  have  many  doubts  if  ice  has 
any  place,  as  compared  with  thorough  aeration  of  the 
milk,  together  with  slight  cooling  with  water.  In  my 
opinion,  floating  curds  that  are  the  “affliction”  of  the 
cheese-maker  in  hot  weather,  are  largely  due  to  the 
lack  of  aeration  of  milk  at  home,  or  the  factory,  and 
the  cooling  down  to  a  low  point,  with  little  agitation 
of  the  milk.  Cheese-makers  who  cool  the  night’s  milk 
principally  by  aeration,  and  not  below  65  degrees,  do 
not  have  trouble.  3.  Ice  is  not  needed  in  shipping 
milk,  except  to  keep  the  car  somewhere  near  70  de¬ 
grees,  and  the  milk  shippers  here  do  not  want  milk 
ice-cooled,  but  well  aerated,  and  cooled  to  about  02 
degrees.  For  butter-making,  the  agitation  of  milk  if 
set  by  the  gravity  process,  is  not  a  profitable  thing  ; 
as  it  causes  a  change  in  the  milk  that  prevents  a  per¬ 
fect  rising  of  the  cream,  so  that  milk  in  butter-making 
should  go  into  the  cans  as  soon  as  possible,  so  as  to 
get  the  fats  to  rise  as  the  temperature  of  the  milk  is 
falling.  For  separator  work,  the  cooling  of  the  milk 
a  few  degrees  by  aeration,  would  do  no  harm,  as  the 
separator  knows  no  change  in  milk  unless  it  has 
reached  the  sour  stage.  In  factories  where  milk  is 
skimmed  “  a  pound  to  the  hundred,”  the  aeration  is  a 
positive  benefit,  as  the  best  only  of  the  cream  rises 
and  as  fine  butter  as  I  have  ever  seen,  has  thus  been 
made  for  years  from  aerated  milk,  and  no  ice  is  used 
in  any  part  of  the  operation,  the  water  marking 
about  57  degrees  the  year  round.  john  goui.d. 


Will  Extractor  Butter  “  Develop  ?” 

The  only  objection  we  have  ever  heard  to  butter 
taken  directly  from  the  milk  by  the  extractor  or  accu¬ 
mulator,  is  that  it  lacks  the  acid,  “  nutty”  flavor  given 
it  by  soured  cream.  It  has  been  asked  if  this  sweet 
butter  will  not  acquire  this  flavor  if  it  is  stored  away 
for  a  few  months.  The  following  notes  are  from  men 
who  have  had  considerable  experience  with  this  butter. 
Most  of  it  is  sold  when  sweet.  There  is  demand  enough 
for  it  all : 

I  have  never  had  much  experience  in  keeping  the 
extractor  butter ;  but  what  I  have  had  has  been  very 
satisfactory.  I  do  not  think  the  butter  would  ever 
have  the  acid  flavor  that  sour  cream  has;  it  is  a  differ¬ 
ent  kind  of  butter,  and  I  believe  it  will  keep  better 
than  some  cream  butter.  I  packed  some  last  October 
for  my  own  use,  and  we  used  the  last  of  it  about  the 
middle  of  March,  and,  as  far  as  I  could  see,  it  was  as 
good  as  ever,  tasting  not  quite  as  fresh  as  freshly-made 
butter,  but  it  was  good,  and  there  was  no  old  taste  or 
off  flavor,  and  we  could  not  find  any  butter  anywhere 
nearly  as  good  until  I  made  some  more  myself,  and  I 
think  it  is  a  butter  that  every  one  would  like  after 
using  it  once.  It  does  not  have  a  high  acid  flavor  or 
smell,  but  it  is  very  sweet  and  good.  s.  j.  reeve. 

Apalachin  Dairy  Co. 

Our  experience  with  extractor  butter  is  that  it  is 
hard  to  give  it  the  nutty  flavor  which  nicely  made, 
ripened  cream  butter  has.  After  about  a  week  it  does 
to  some  extent  acquire  it,  but  only  to  about  the  same 
degree  as  that  made  from  sweet  cream.  Our  theory  is 
that  certain  bacteria  necessary  to  the  development  of 
that  flavor  are  wanting  and  they  are  developed  only 
in  cream  nicely  handled  in  the  ripening  process. 
Recently  some  experiments  have  been  made  in  our 
factory  by  a  specialist  from  New  York  in  the  line  of  a 
prepared  ripener — heating  the  cream  so  as  to  destroy 
the  bad  bacteria  and  then  developing  a  new  germ  by 


means  of  this  patent  ripener,  thus,  as  the  owners  of 
the  process  claim,  destroying  all  impure  flavor,  and 
making  a  fine,  nutty,  highly  aromated  butter. 

Producers’  Dairy  Company.  .tames  r,.  davis. 


Ringbone  and  Spavin. 

W.  McP.,  Strother,  Can. — What  is  the  proper  treat¬ 
ment  for  ringbone  ?  A  mare  of  mine  seems  troubled 
with  springhalt  when  starting  off.  What  should  be 
done  for  her  ? 

Ans. — The  most  satisfactory  treatment  for  ringbone 
is  deep  firing  in  points  with  the  hot  iron.  If  properly 
fired,  many  recent  ringbones  can  be  entirely  cured. 
The  firing  should  be  performed  only  by  a  competent 
veterinary  surgeon.  If  unable  to  employ  a  veterina¬ 
rian  for  the  firing,  try  severe  blisters.  The  cerate  of 
cantharides  ointment  one  ounce,  and  biniodide  of  mer¬ 
cury  two  drams,  well  mixed,  will  make  an  excellent 
blister.  The  blistering  should  be  repeated  as  soon  as 
the  effect  of  one  blister  has  nearly  passed  off.  Apply 
the  blister  to  the  front  and  sides  of  the  pastern  only. 
The  mare  is  probably  spavined.  A  personal  examina¬ 
tion  by  a  veterinarian  will  be  necessary  to  ascertain 
positively  and  to  prescribe  a  course  of  treatment. 

Bad  Cough  in  a  Horse. 

H.  M.  J.,  Qreenport,  N.  Y. — My  five-year-old  horse, 
brought  from  Indiana  a  year  ago,  had  the  influenza, 
common  to  horses  when  changing  climate,  and  has 
never  been  entirely  free  from  what  seems  to  be  a 
throat  cough.  The  horse  is  well  and  in  good  condi¬ 
tion,  but  coughs  and  sneezes  more  after  eating’  hay 
and  grain  or  when  first  starting  out  on  a  drive.  There 
is  no  discharge  of  any  account  at  the  nose. 

Ans. — Try  the  following  course  of  treatment :  Rub 
the  throat  from  ear  to  ear  twice  a  week  with  a  lini¬ 
ment  of  equal  parts  of  strong  ammonia  and  sweet  oil, 
well  shaken  together  ;  continue  until  well  blistered. 
Internally,  give  twice  daily  on  the  feed  one  dram  of 
sulphate  of  iron,  and  four  drams  powdered  gentian. 
Feed  largely  on  grass  or  other  green  food.  When 
hay  or  dry  grain  is  given,  it  should  be  slightly  damp¬ 
ened.  If  the  horse  shows  any  symptoms  of  heaves,  a 
course  of  arsenic  might  be  beneficial,  beginning  with 
three  grains  twice  daily,  and  increasing  the  dose  to  five 
grains  after  a  few  days.  t>r.  f.  e.  kieborne. 

Some  Strawberry  Questions. 

G.  D.  II.,  Edgewood,  Ga. — 1.  Should  young  strawberry 
plants,  intended  to  fruit  another  season,  be  allowed  to 
run  at  all?  2.  Will  a  limited  number  of  runners,  say, 
two  to  a  stool,  improve  the  plant  in  fruiting  next 
season?  3.  What  will  make  a  Scxippernong  grape  set 
fruit  ? 

Ans. — 1.  Assuming  that  the  berries  are  set  suffi¬ 
ciently  early  in  the  season  to  give  them  a  fair  growth, 
we  advise  letting  the  runners  grow  and  make  what  is 
known  as  a  matted  row.  If  you  were  simply  trying 
for  size  of  berry,  without  reference  to  quantity,  keep¬ 
ing  the  plants  in  a  stool  would  be  best.  For  profit, 
nothing  is  better  than  the  matted  row.  This  answers 
question  two  as  well.  3.  We  do  not  know.  The 
Scuppernong  does  not  take  kindly  to  pruning.  Try 
root  pruning,  and  note  the  effects.  Dig  a  trench  a 
foot  or  so  in  depth  across  its  roots,  about  three  feet 
from  the  vine,  cutting  off  a  part  of  the  roots. 

Turnips  for  Green  Manuring:. 

C.  G.  A.,  East  Orland,  Maine. — I  am  thinking  of 
plowing  in  a  field  of  peas  that  were  sown  this  spring 
on  newly  broken-up  land  amid  stumps  and  stones,  or 
of  cutting  them  into  mince-meat  with  a  disc  harrow 
and  following  them  immediately  with  turnips — all  for 
the  purpose  of  improving  the  land.  I  suppose  turnips 
would  be  the  better,  as  they  grow  so  rapidly  and  con¬ 
tinue  growth  so  late  in  the  fall.  But  what  would  be 
the  best  variety  ? 

Ans. — It  is  now  rather  late  to  use  the  turnips  for  the 
purpose  named.  It  may  pay  better  to  plow  in  the 
peas,  work  the  ground  up  finely  and  use  some  good 
fertilizer  for  the  next  crop.  The  peas  ought  to  add 
enough  humus  to  the  soil — the  turnips  will  add  little 
else  than  organic  matter.  You  do  not  say  what  crop 
will  follow  the  peas  (or  turnips).  If  fall  grain,  we 
would  plow  up  the  peas,  thoroughly  work  up  the 
ground  and  use  at  le  .  st  300  pounds  of  complete  fertil¬ 
izer.  If  for  a  spring  crop,  turn  under  the  peas  and 
work  the  land  over  in  the  spring,  using  more  fertilizer 
if  for  potatoes. 

A  Turnip  Fertilizer  :  Trimming1  Apple  Trees. 

W.  H.  C.,  Port  Union,  Canada. — 1.  Which  is  the  bet¬ 
ter  fertilizer  for  turnips,  ammonia  3%  to  five  per  cent, 
phosphoric  acid  six  to  eight  per  cent,  potash  three  to 
four  per  cent,  or  ammonia  two  to  three  per  cent,  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  nine  to  ten  per  cent,  potash  six  to  eight 
per  cent  ?  What  is  the  best  way  to  apply  it  ?  Is  it 
best  to  sow  it  on  the  drills  immediately  after  the  seed 
is  sown?  2.  When  is  the  best  time  to  trim  apple  trees? 
Is  the  middle  of  June  a  good  time  ? 

Ans. — 1.  Of  the  two  we  should  choose  the  latter, 
though  without  knowledge  of  the  special  need  of  the 


land,  a  lower  per  cent  of  potash  might  be  economical. 
We  would  sow  the  fertilizer  broadcast  before  drilling 
in  the  seed.  2.  Yes.  The  growing  season — the  earlier 
the  better — is  best  when  large  limbs  need  removal,  as 
they  heal  over  more  promptly.  Small  limbs  may  be 
cut  at  any  time. 

Fighting  the  Gooseberry  Mildew. 

W.  Douglas  King.  — I  have  been  unsuccessful  in  get¬ 
ting  a  copy  of  Experiments  on  the  Gooseberry  Mil¬ 
dew.  I  have  over  500  gooseberry  bushes  set  out  this 
spring  and  am  interested.  IIow  is  the  lac  sulphur 
applied  and  how  much  ?  Mildew  has  attacked  bushes 
in  this  locality.  Has  salt  brine  any  virtue  as  a  fun¬ 
gicide  ?  Some  say  yes. 

Ans. — The  formula  used  at  the  New  York  State  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  is  one-lialf  ounce  of  potassium  sul¬ 
phide  (liver  of  sulphur)  to  one  gallon  of  water.  By 
using  hot  water,  the  sulphide  will  more  readily  dis¬ 
solve.  The  station  practice  is  to  spray  as  soon  as  the 
young  leaves  unfold  and  to  continue  to  spray  at  in¬ 
tervals  of  20  days,  unless  heavy  rains  render  more  fre¬ 
quent  spraying  necessary.  We  do  not  believe  the 
brine  would  be  of  any  use  on  the  gooseberry  bushes. 

A  Cheaper  Bordeaux  Mixture. 

M.  M. ,  Medway,  Mass. — In  a  late  Rurae,  on  page  399, 
Mr.  Joseph  Meehan  is  quoted  as  saying  that  florists  in 
his  vicinity  are  spraying  with  a  “  Bordeaux  mixture” 
made  with  one  pound  of  copper  sulphate  and  one  pint 
of  ammonia  water  in  22  gallons  of  water.  Is  such  a 
mixture  safe  and  efficient  as  a  fungicide  ?  Will  the 
cheaper  copper  sulphate  take  the  place  of  carbonate 
of  copper  ? 

Ans. — Yes,  such  a  mixture  is  quite  safe.  The  cop¬ 
per  sulphate  is  iust  as  effective  as  the  carbonate. 

More  About  the  Capon  Business. 

G.  W.  I.,  Gallon,  Mich. — Where  can  I  learn  more 
about  caponizing — the  instruments  to  be  used,  and  at 
what  age  to  caponize?  Could  one  use  an  incubator 
and  hatch  the  chickens  in  the  fall  and  caponize  during 
the  winter? 

Ans. — The  Rural  Publishing  Company  sells  a  book 
on  caponizing  (price  25  cents  in  paper),  and  also  a  set 
of  tools  for  the  work.  We  shall  doubtless  have  more 
to  say  about  the  subject  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  through  the 
summer.  Yes,  you  can  hatch  in  the  fall  as  you  suggest, 
but  it  would  hardly  pay  to  do  so.  The  profit  in  capons 
comes  in  letting  some  one  else  grow  the  bird  up  to  the 
“  crowing  age.”  That  is  the  most  expensive  part  of  a 
bird’s  life,  and  all  the  gain  from  caponizing  is  made 
after  that  age.  In  the  late  summer  and  early  fall 
the  markets  of  the  large  cities  are  often  glutted  with 
young  roosters.  They  come  here  at  the  wrong  time 
to  sell  as  broilers  and  the  price  often  runs  down  to  9 
or  10  cents  per  pound.  The  caponizer  watches  his 
chance  and  buys  these  cheap  roosters  for  operating  on. 
At  the  prices  named  they  are  a  great  bargain,  for  it 
has  cost  at  least  15  cents  a  pound  to  grow  them.  As 
a  rule  few  poultry  men  can  afford  to  grow  their  own 
capons.  Better  buy  cheap  roosters. 

Miscellaneous. 

A.  J.  S.,  Windsor,  N.  Y. — Cultivating  wild  carrot  be¬ 
fore  it  seeds  is  the  one  sure  way  to  exterminate  it.  It 
is  a  biennial. 

Breeding  a  Young  Mare. — G.  H.  D.,  South  Orrington, 
Me. — If  the  mare  is  well  developed,  she  can  safely  be 
bred  at  three  years  of  age,  and  be  kept  at  breeding  as 
long  as  she  remains  fertile.  It  is  not  usually  desirable 
to  breed  a  mare  under  three  years ;  and,  if  not  well 
developed,  it  is  better  to  wait  until  she  is  four  years  old 

A  Daisy  to  Kill. — E.  G.  S.,  Athens,  Ohio  — The  daisy 
is  less  objectionable  in  a  pasture  than  the  yarrow. 
It  is  easily  killed  by  plowing  the  land  at  this  season, 
or  by  the  cultivation  given  to  corn. 

Skin  Eruptions  on  Colt. — F.  F.  R.,  Allegan,  Mich. — 
The  colt  that  is  “  covered  with  small,  hard  bunches,” 
should  be  first  fx-eely  purged.  For  this  purpose  give  a 
dose  of  three  (or  four  if  the  colt  is  well  developed) 
drams  of  aloes  with  one-half  ounce  of  ginger.  Repeat 
the  dose  in  three  days  if  the  animal  is  not  purged  by 
the  first.  During  treatment  feed  mainly  on  green 
food  or  bran  mashes.  After  the  colt  has  been  purged, 
give  one  tablespoonful  of  the  following  powder  in  the 
feed  twice  daily  :  Powdered  gentian  and  sulphate  of 
soda  each  one-half  pound,  nitrate  of  potash  and  bicar¬ 
bonate  of  soda  each  four  ounces  ;  mix. 

Rose  Bugs;  Poor  Peas. — J.  C.  C.,  Naslioba,  Mass. — 
Hot  water  (125  degrees)  will  kill  rose  bugs  Buhach 
or  pyrethrum  powder  will  disable  them  for  several 
hours.  We  know  of  no  other  remedy  except 
beating  them  off  into  vessels  in  the  cool  of  the 
morning  and  destroying  them.  We  cannot  tell  why 
your  peas  and  oats  “failed  to  come  up.”  It  may  have 
been  owing  to  poor  seed,  poor  soil  or  imperfect  prepa¬ 
ration  or  planting. 
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Even  California  Has  Faults  ! 

H.  S.  W.,  Amador  City,  Cai,. — I  have 
become  convinced  that  the  advantages 
of  California  as  a  horticultural  State 
over  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  States  are 
more  than  balanced  by  her  unfavorable 
position  and  by  some  features  of  her 
climate.  As  a  working  horticulturist,  I 
have  had  personal  experience  of  mild 
climates,  such  as  the  center  and  Mediter¬ 
ranean  coasts  of  France,  Italy,  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Channel  Islands  and  coasts,  yet  I  end 
by  becoming  convinced  that  had  our  Cen¬ 
tral  and  Southern  States  been  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  give  the  same  attention  to  wines 
and  fruits  which  California  had  to  do— or 
die,  they  would  have  eclipsed  California 
as  far  as  France  has  eclipsed  other  coun¬ 
tries  in  wines,  fruits  and  perfume  flowers. 
In  the  days  when  her  hair  stood  on  end 
at  her  own  wonders,  California  did  not 
notice  her  disadvantages.  I  have  been 
long  convinced  that  older  States  will  pro¬ 
duce,  for  their  own  use,  the  products 
which  California  seeks  to  send  to  them, 
liy  selection  from  the  results  accomp¬ 
lished  by  older  workers,  grafting  on 
favorable  stocks,  developing  improved 
seedlings  from  native  and  hybrid  seeds, 
and  especially  from  choice  foreign  seeds, 
acclimated  by  being  born  on  the  soil  they 
must  occupy,  it  will  be  proved  that  the 
older  States  need  no  wholesale  supple¬ 
menting  of  their  products  from  any  dis¬ 
tant  State. 

But  early  in  the  year  products  are 
desirable  which,  owing  to  the  winters 
and  springs  of  the  Northern  States,  can 
be  supplied  only  from  hot-houses  under 
much  difficulty,  which  cramps  reliable 
supplies  and  also  enhances  prices.  I  know 
what  forcing  houses  are  doing  in  the 
Northern  States  ;  and  also  what  is  being 
done  in  the  Southern  States  to  meet  this 
lack.  It  cannot  be  satisfactorily  supplied 
from  California.  The  Gulf  States  offer 
favorable  climates  both  for  hot-houses 
and  for  any  protected  out-door  culture 
with  trifling  expense,  and  are  within 
two  or  three  days’  travel  from  all  the 
large  Eastern  cities.  Taking  the  article 
of  table  grapes  as  an  example,  every 
wealthy  table  in  London  and  Paris  is 
supplied  as  much  as  is  desired  at  moder¬ 
ate  prices  by  freshly  cut  fruit  every  day 
in  the  year — say  at  from  50  cents  to  $1.50 
(retail)  according  to  the  season  (and 
most  of  it  at  from  35  to  75  cents).  The 
same  may  be  said  of  other  liot-house 
fruit — such  as  peaches,  nectarines,  figs, 
melons,  etc  ,  which  refined  taste  demands 
shall  be  freshly  plucked. 

Treatment  of  Asparagus. 

F.,  Port  .Jarvis,  N.  Y.— A  writer  in 
The  R.  N.-Y.  says  he  leaves  the  growth 
of  his  asparagus  bed  on  the  bed  as  a 
mulch,  removing  it  in  the  spring,  when 
he  gives  it  a  dressing  of  stable  manure. 
He  also  gives  his  method  of  destroying 
the  young  plants  which  come  up  pro¬ 
fusely  from  the  seeds  dropped  from  the 
plants.  I  do  not  think  this  the  best  plan. 

I  cut  off  all  the  tops  in  the  fall,  before 
the  seed  balls  drop,  and  burn  them  with 
the  other  garden  rubbish.  Instead  of 
relying  on  them  for  a  mulch,  I  put  on  a 
heavy  dressing  of  stable  manure  in  the 
fall,  and  leave  it  on  the  surface  until 
spring,  when  it  is  lightly  forked  in. 
This  is  a  better  mulch  than  the  tops 
make  and  I  get  rid  of  all  the  seedlings. 

Vegretarians  and  Hay  Tea. 

T.  W.,  Water  bury  Center,  Vt. — In 
Rural  l*  Brevities”  I  find  the  following 
question  asked  :  “  Has  any  vegetarian 

ever  tried  drinking  tea  from  Timothy  or 
clover  hay  ?  Better  try  it.”  If  I  mis¬ 
take  not,  the  question  implies  that  vege¬ 
tarians  are  in  the  habit  of  drinking  ordi¬ 
nary  tea.  Now,  I  have  been  a  strict  vege¬ 
tarian  for  a  little  over  30  years,  and  the 
result  has  been  astonishing.  I  never 


drink  tea  of  any  kind  on  any  occasion.  A 
true  vegetarian  never  drinks  tea.  Our 
rule  is  to  drink  nothing  at  meals.  The 
more  strictly  we  confine  ourselves  to  a 
natural  diet — fruits  and  grains,  see  Gen¬ 
esis,  first  chapter — the  less  we  need 
drink.  I  need  drink,  or  I  am  thirsty, 
only  in  warm  weather.  I  am  a  laborer 
and  a  farmer.  During  winter  I  have 
no  thirst.  When  thirsty  I  drink  noth¬ 
ing  but  water.  During  the  past  win¬ 
ter,  I  felt  no  thirst  for  210  consecu¬ 
tive  days.  I  never  drink  milk,  neither 
do  I  eat  sloppy  food  I  get  all  needed 
moisture  in  fruits.  I  never  eat  anything 
between  meals. 

Propagating'  California  Grapes. 

F.  T.  H.,  Bishop,  California. — As  to 
those  vineyard  questions  on  page  250  of 
The  R,  N.-Y.  here  is  the  way  we  would 
answer  them  for  California.  1.  We  prop¬ 
agate  by  cuttings,  which  can  be  bought 
at  $1  to  $1.25  per  1,000,  or  one  can  go  on 
a  vineyard  and  cut  his  own  cuttings  if  he 
undertakes  to  clean  up  the  brush  after 
him.  2.  The  vines  are  pruned  from  Feb¬ 
ruary  1  to  the  end  of  March,  and  the  cut¬ 
tings  are  taken  directly  afterwards.  3. 
The  length  of  the  cuttings  will  depend 
on  the  variety  and  distances  of  the  buds 
apart.  Those  from  the  Muscat  Musca- 
telle,  English  Alexandria,  etc.,  are  from 
10  inches  to  14  inches,  those  from  the 
Malaga  and  long- jointed  vines  from  12  to 
18  inches.  When  the  cuttings  are  cut 
they  are  tied  in  bundles  of  100  and  a  trench 
3%  to  4  feet  deep,  is  dug  in  a  moist  cool 
place,  and  the  cuttings  are  put  in  and 
covered  as  deep  as  possible.  About  the 
middle  of  March  we  begin  to  set  them  to 
root.  For  planting  I  like  sandy  land,  as 
they  grow  better  and  have  more  roots 
there  than  in  heavier  soils.  When  the 
land  has  been  well  plowed  and  allow  ed 
to  settle,  plow  three  furrows  with  a  12- 
inch  plow  at  about  one-fourth  the  width 
of  the  field,  and  deepen  the  last  furrow 
with  an  Oliver  B.  V.  vineyard  plow.  Do 
the  same  at  the  same  distance  from  the 
other  side.  While  the  team  is  plowing  in 
the  lecond  land  three  men  will  be  able 
to- plant  the  first.  When  that  is  planted 
the  team  comes  to  cover  the  vines,  which 
are  two  inches  apart  and  with  one  bud 
above  the  surface,  plowing  three  furrows 
around  the  land  and  deepening  as  before, 
while  the  men  plant  the  other  land  and 
so  on.  AVlien  the  vines  are  planted  out 
for  a  vineyard  the  holes  are  dug  and  the 
vines  put  in  immediately  at  a  distance  of 
8  or  10  feet  each  way.  4.  Here  they  do 
not  use  trellises  for  vineyards.  Most  of 
the  raisin  grapes  are  cultivated  to  a 
height  of  two  feet  from  the  ground  and 
the  wine  grapes  to  four  feet  in  height. 
The  Sultana  and  white  wine  grapes  are 
cultivated  high,  are  tied  to  2x2  inch 
cedar  stakes  about  eight  feet  out  of  the 
ground  so  that  the  land  can  be  plowed 
and  cross-plowed  until  the  grapes  are 
matured.  Here  there  is  no  snow  at  any 
time  and  no  rain  during  May,  June,  July, 
August,  September  and  October,  and  the 
vines  have  to  be  irrigated  every  month. 

The  Devil  in  Bulls  and  Elsewhere. 

A.  L.  Crosby,  Baltimore  County,  Md. 
— In  The  Rural  of  May  28,  P.  H.  M. 
says:  “  I  wish  A.  L.  Crosby  would  tell 
us  how  he  can  get  as  much  profit  from 
butter  making  without  feeding  roots  or 
ensilage  as  he  can  from  feeding  them.” 

The  answer  is  easy  :  There  are  as  many 
pounds  of  butter  in  dry  corn  fodder  as  in 
green  ;  putting  the  green  fodder  in  the 
silo  does  not  increase  its  feeding  value 
for  butter  making.  As  for  roots,  they 
are  mostly  w-ater  ;  they  make  a  good, 
healthful  addition  to  the  cows*  winter  ra¬ 
tion  ;  but  it  is  a  question  whether  they 
will  pay  a  profit  over  the  cost.  Labor 
omnia  vincit ;  but  it  costs  too  much  to  pay 
labor  to  conquer  the  weeds  in  the  mangel 
field,  to  thin  the  mangels  properly,  to  top 
them,  etc. 

The  Rural  has  been  teaching  the  doc¬ 
trine  that  we  should  sell  water,  and  The 
Rural  is  exactly  right,  but  when  we  kiln 
mangels  or  silo  green  corn  fodder,  we  are 
buying  water,  and  I  don't  believe  it  will 


pay.  Let’s  see  what  the  stations  have  to 
say  :  The  Ohio  Station  found  that  man¬ 
gels  made  more  milk  than  ensilage  did. 
The  Wisconsin  Station  found  that  by 
feeding  20  cows  for  56  days  with  all  the 
ensilage  they  would  eat,  they  gave 
19,813.4  pounds  of  milk.  Then  the  same 
cows  were  fed  for  56  days  on  all  the  dry 
corn  fodder  they  would  eat,  and  they 
produced  19,801.2  pounds  of  milk,  a  differ¬ 
ence  of  12.2  pounds  in  favor  of  ensilage. 
Divide  12.2  by  56,  and  we  will  have  the 
diurnal  increase  of  milk  wherewith  to 
pay  labor  to  conquer  the  dead  weight 
(expensive  water)  of  green  corn  fodder  as 
it  goes,  first,  silowards,  then  to  the  man¬ 
gers.  (It  was  hardly  a  fair  test  to  feed 
cows  on  dry  fodder  after  they  had  got 
used  to  succulent  feed.) 

The  mangels  are  found  to  “  lay  over  ” 
the  ensilage,  and  ensilage  is  found  to 
“  lay  over  ”  dry  fodder  at  the  rate  of  12.2 
pounds  of  milk  from  20  cows  in  56  days  ! 
That's  “according  to  Hoyle”  as  laid 
down  by  the  stations.  I’m  not  in  it. 

“  Was  it  not  a  slip  of  the  pen  that  made 
him  say  that  corn  stands  preeminent  as  a 
‘hell-filler?’  Did  he  not  mean  silo- 
filler?”  No,  my  pen  was  all  right  that 
time  ;  corn  does  stand  preeminent  as  a 
silo-filler  when  we  are  merely  consider¬ 
ing  the  crops  suitable  for  ensilage  ;  but 
take  the  corn  crop  in  all  its  uses,  and,  if 
we  regard  souls  as  counting  for  more  than 
cattle,  hogs  and  other  stock  ;  if  we  count 
women’s  hearts  as  being  worth  more  than 
the  human-food  value  of  corn  ;  and  con¬ 
sider  the  children  in  training  for  a  life 
of  crime,  all  because  of  corn  whisky,  I 
think  it  will  be  admitted  than  corn  does 
stand  preeminent  as  a  hell-filler 

“  Will  he  kindly  explain  the  connection 
between  the  devil  and  a  dished  face  in  a 
Jersey  bull?”  There  is  none.  I  did  not 
say  there  was  any  connection  between 
the  two.  What  I  did  say  was  that  I  would 
choose  a  bull  4  wide  between  the  eyes, 
with  a  dished  face,  soft  hair  and  hide  and 
the  more  devil  in  him  the  better,  for  1 
wouldn’t  keep  a  bull  outside  of  my  safety 
bull  pen.’  I  would  regard  a  devilish  bull 
as  a  devilish  poor  piece  of  furniture  even 
for  a  bull  pen.  “  If  evil  communications 
corrupt  good  morals,  wre  had  better  breed 
( Continued  on  next  page. ) 


For  Harness,  Buggy  Tops,  Saddles,  Fly  Nett 
Traveling  Bags.  Military  Equipments,  Etc. 

Gives  a  beautifui  finish  which  will  not  peel  or 
crack  off,  smut  or  crock  by  handling.  Not  a  varnish 
Used  by  the  U.  S.  Army  and  is  the  standard 
among  manufacturers  and  owners  of  fine  harness 
in  every  quarter  of  the  globe. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  HARNESS  MAKERS, 


MEND  YOUR  OWN  HARNESS 

WITH 

THOMSON’ 

SLOTTED 

CLINCH  RIVETS. 

No  tools  required.  Only  a  hammer  needed 
to  drive  and  clinch  them  easily  and  quickly; 
leaving  the  clinch  absolutely  smooth.  Re¬ 
quiring  no  hole  to  ho  made  in  the  leather  nor 
burr  for  the  Rivets.  They  are  STRONG.  TOUGH 
and  DURABLE.  Millions  now  in  use.  All 
lengths,  uniform  or  assorted,  put  up  in  boxes. 
.  Ask  your  ilcnlvr  for  them,  or  send  40c. 
in  stamps  for  a  box  of  100;  assorted  sizes. 
MANUFACTURED  BY 

JUDSON  L.  THOMSON  MFC.  CO.. 

Waltham,  iTIuna. 


- RAPID - 

HARNESS  -  MENDERS. 


Just  Drive  ’Em  In  and.  CLINCH  ’Em. 


The  Quickest,  Strongest  and  Cheapest  way  to  mend 
your  harness  or  any  strap. 

Every  one  who  owns  a  HORSE  NEEDS  a  bux. 
Only  Cost  25c  for  Ono  Gross, 
for  Sale  by  Grocery  and  Hardware  Stores  or  send  to 

BUFFALO  SPECIALTY  MFG.  CO., 

PATENTEES  AND  MANUFACTURERS.  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


OUR  HAY  CARRIERS 

are  the  best  suited  for  all  kinds  of  buildings.  Use 
any  Fork  or  Slings.  Sell  direct. 

FOWLER  &  FARRINGTON. 

Taughannock  Falls,  N.  Y. 


If  you  name  The  H.  N.-Y.  to  our  advertisers  you 
may  be  pretty  sure  of  prompt  replies  and  right  treat¬ 
ment. 


shipped  anywhere 
I  to  anyone,  in  any 
_ _ _  _ _ I  quantityat  whole¬ 
sale  prices.  Send  stamp  for  samples  or  write  for  prices, 

CASH  BIIYKKS’  UNION.  162  W.  Tan  Burra  St.  B  84  Chicago. 


Out  of  Sorts 

Is  a  feeling  peculiar  to  persons  of  dyspeptic  ten¬ 
dency,  or  It  may  be  caused  by  change  of  climate, 
season  or  life.  The  stomach  is  out  of  order,  the 
head  aches  or  does  not  feel  right,  appetite  is  ca¬ 
pricious,  the  nerves  seem  overworked,  the  mind 
is  confused  and  irritable.  This  condition  finds  an 
excellent  corrective  in  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla,  which, 
by  its  regulating  and  toning  powers,  soon  restores 
harmony  to  the  system,  and  gives  that  strength 
of  mind,  nerves,  and  body,  which  makes  one  feel 
perfectly  well.  N.  B.  Be  sure  to  get 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Sold  by  all  druggists.  Jpl ;  six  for$5.  Prepared  only 
by  C.  I.  HOOD  &  CO.,  Apothecaries,  Lowell,  Mass. 

IOO  Doses  One  Dollar 


\VCEanvOT7v 

*  Ac  miiMi  * 


AX  V 
As  much 

For  INTERNAL  as  EXTERNAL  use. 


Originated  by  an  Oid  Family  Physician  in  1 81 0 

Could  a  Remedy 

^outreal^ 

Have  Survived  for  Eighty  Years  ? 

Dropped  on  Sugar,  Childrtn  Dove  It. 
Every  Traveler  should  have  a  bottle  of  itiu  his  satchel 

THINK  OF  IT. 

In  use  over  40  YEARS  in  one  family. 

Dr  I.  S.  Johnson  &  Co.— It  is  sixty  years  since  I  first 
learned  of  vour  Johnson’s  Anodyne  Liniment;  for 
more  than  forty  years  I  have  used  It  in  my  family. 
O.  H.  INGALLS,  Dea.  2d  Baptist  Church,  Bangor,  Me. 

Every  Mother 

the  house  for  Croup,  Colds,  Sore  Throat,  Catarrh, 
Tonsilitis.  Colic,  Nervous  Headache,  Cuts,  Bruises, 
Cramps,  Pains,  Soreness  in  Body  or  Limbs.  Delays 
may  cost  a  life.  Relieves  Summer  Complaints  like 
magic.  Sold  everywhere.  Price,  85  cts.,  6  bottles,  $2. 
Express  paid.  I.  S.  JOHNSON  &  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 


ENGINES, 


SAW 
MILLS, 

Threshing  Machines, 


Best  Machinery"  at  Lowest  Prices 


A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  York,  Pa. 


PAINTroofs 

DIXON’S  SILICA  GRAPHITE  PAINT 


Water  will  run  from  It  pure  and  clean.  It  covers  double 
the  surface  of  any  other  paint,  aDd  will  last  four  or  five 
times  Longer.  Equally  useful  for  anyironwork.  Send  for 
circulars.  Jos.  Dixon  Crucible  Co.,  Jersey  City.N,  J. 


AGENTS  WANTED  ON  SALARY 

f4**™B*  1  or  COM  MISSION,  to  handle  the  Nen 

Patent  Chemical  Ink  Kraslng  Pencil.  Agpnts  making 
$J>0pur  week.  Monroe  K ruber  Ilf  ’g  Co.  x  175,  L&Crobue,  Wi h. 


FOR  SALE. 

A  splendid  farm,  1G0  acres,  In  fine  condition,  Wor¬ 
cester  County,  Mass.  Strong  land,  cleared  of  stone; 
cuts  100  tons  hay:  barn  1)0x44,  two  stories  with 
cellar.  Large,  old-fashioned  house,  wainscotted 
walls,  modern  bathroom,  wide  piazza,  ample  shade, 
1,200  feet  above  sea-level.  Beautiful  scenery  and 
drives.  Adapted  as  a  stock,  dairy  or  market  garden 
farm.  Price  reasonable.  Address,  Box  5081,  Boston 
Mass. 


IMPROVFD  FARMS  Vr.S^»; 

moderate  prices.  Inquire  of  SAM  UEL  VERPLANCK. 
Fisbkill-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 
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Farmers’  Club  Discussion. 

( Continued. ) 

good-natured  stock.”  There  is  where  l 
don’t  agree  with  P.  H  M.;  in  the  way  I 
keep  bulls  a  devilish  one  is  just  as  safe  as 
a  gentle  one,  and  while  I  don’t  know 
that  the  devil  in  a  bull  counts  for  good, 
I,  as  I  said  before  in  The  Rural,  believe 
that  it  does.  Rut,  whether  it  does  or  not, 
there  are  very  few  Jersey  bulls  that  are 
fit  to  be  tui*ned  loose  with  the  herd,  or, 
in  fact,  fit  to  be  kept  in  any  place  except 
a  safety  pen.  And  as  for  trying  to  “breed 
good-natured  stock,”  it  is  a  matter  of  no 
moment  whether  my  bull  is  good-natured 
or  not,  but  it  is  a  matter  of  great  impor¬ 
tance  that  the  cows  should  be  so,  and  the 
Jersey  cows  are  as  noted  for  their  gentle¬ 
ness  as  the  Jersey  bulls  are  for  their 
viciousness. 

In  The  Rural  of  June  4,  several  cor¬ 
respondents  give  their  views  as  to  the 
viciousness  of  Jersey  bulls,  but  it  can  be 
easily  read  between  the  lines  that  what 
they  call  “docile”  or  easily  managed 
bulls,  are  animals  that  need  close  watch¬ 
ing  and  are  never  handled  except  with  a 
strong  staff.  If  the  bull  is  kept  up, 
closely  watched,  and  only  handled  with 
a  staff,  he  may  be  considered  “gentle” 
till  some  carelessness  gives  him  a  chance 
to  show  the  devil  in  him. 

When  I  can  make  $54  a  j’ear  profit  p<  r 
cow  over  cost  of  (dry)  feed,  why  should  I 
grow  ensilage  or  mangels  till  somebody 
shows  me  how  I  can  make  more  dollars 
by  so  doing  ?  I  have  grown  and  fed  both 
mangels  and  ensilage  for  dairy  cows. 

When  an  ensilage-feeding  dairyman 
says  he  wouldn’t  dairy  unless  he  could 
feed  ensilage,  shouldn’t  we  take  his  asser¬ 
tion  cum  qrano  salts,  or,  rather,  cum 
chunho  sails?  When  dairying,  in  order 
to  be  profitable,  is  pinned  down  to  one 
particular  kind  of  feed,  isn’t  it  time  to 
inquire  why  it  is  so  and  whether  it  be 
true  ?  That  the  silo  profitably  fills  a 
niche  in  some  cow  barns  there  can  be  no 
doubt ;  that  there  is  an  empty  niche 
awaiting  it  in  all  cow  barns  is  yet  to  be 
proved. 

An  Uncultivated  Orchard. 

C.  W.  C.,  Edgkwater,  W.  Va. — I  have 
a  fine  orchard  that  has  not  been  plowed 
for  21  years,  and  the  trees  have  been 
planted  14  years.  They  are  too  close, 
being  planted  30  feet  north  and  south  and 
25  feet  east  and  west.  The  limbs  of  some 
grew  together  and  passed  each  other  in 
1 1  years.  Tne  orchard  has  been  in  Tim¬ 
othy  and  clover  for  21  years.  The  trees 
are  headed  so  low  the  hogs  can  eat  the 
fruit  from  the  lower  limbs.  At  the  usual 
time  I  mow  the  grass  and  pasture  the 
after  growth.  A  friend  on  the  adjoining 
land  has  an  orchard  of  165  trees  set  19 
years  ago,  and  it  has  been  cultivated 
every  year  except  one  ;  mine  has  only  65 
trees,  still  I  get  more  fruit  than  he  does. 
My  friend  has  told  me  that  he  would  give 
his  whole  crop  for  the  yield  of  a  block  of 
six  trees  I  have  at  one  place.  The  majority 
of  my  trees  bear  more  or  less  every  year. 

I  prune  for  fruit,  and  not  for  water 
sprouts.  People  say  to  me  “  How  do  you 
keep  down  water  sprouts  ?”  The  wounds 
made  by  my  moderate  pruning  all  heal. 
In  my  orchard  one  can  see  no  holes  rotted 
in  the  trees  such  as  are  frequently  seen 
elsewhere.  I  do  no  root-pruning,  and 
have  a  few  old  native  trees  that  have 
been  set  over  50  years.  They  were  on 
the  land  when  I  bought  it,  26  years  ago, 
and  are  still  quite  vigorous.  When  I  set 
a  fruit  tree  I  give  it  the  benefit  of  all  the 
elements  in  the  soil,  regardless  of  what 
the  land  cost.  For  that  under  my  orchard 
I  paid  $166  per  acre,  26  years  ago,  and  it 
is  naturally  underdrained. 

*  *  * 

Engineering  Magazine:  “One  of 
the  things  which  should  be  taught  in 
technical  schools  is  this  :  That  theory 
without  practice  is  absolutely  a  worthless 
commodity  ;  that  practice  without  theory 
is  worth  about  $15  a  week,  and  when 
both  are  well  combined  in  one  man  of 
sound  judgment  the  combination  is  worth 
up  to  $10,000  a  year.” 


Those  who  intend  to  make  new  beds  of 
strawberries  should  now  be  making  a 
study  of  the  kinds  they  intend  to  plant. 
The  R.  N.-Y.’s  reports  will  be  unusually 
full  this  season,  since  the  weather  has 
been  most  favorable  and  the  number  of 
new  kinds  tested  unusually  large.  For  a 
home  berry,  Timbrell  will  be  our  first 
choice:  and  we  make  this  statement  with 
more  than  usual  confidence  that  the 
choice  will  bring  no  disappointment. 
The  quality  is  of  the  best.  Kindly  con¬ 
sider  that.  The  vines  are  exceedingly 
productive.  This  may  rarely  be  said  of 
berries  of  the  first  quality.  The  berries 
though  not  perfect  in  shape,  are  more 
regular  than  Rubach,  Sharpless  or  any  of 
that  class  so  popular  to-day  as  market 
berries.  It  has  a  characteristic  shape, 
which  is  so  far  from  ill-shaped  that  no 
objection  need  be  made  to  it.  Resides', 
the  berry  is  solid  and  firm . 

The  Timbrell  has  thus  far  developed 
but  one  imperfection.  In  changing  from 
its  green  or  white  stage  of  ripening  to 
full  maturity  it  usually  becomes  mottled 
or  patchy.  Even  then  the  berries  are 
sweet  and  delicious.  When  readers  con¬ 
sider  how  fortunate  The  R.  N.-Y.  has 
been  in .  its  forcasts  of  the  new  straw¬ 
berries  that  “come  to  stay,”  we  trust  they 
will  deem  it  worth  while  to  try  the  Tim¬ 
brell  as  soon  as  it  may  be  offered  for  sale. 

The  Reebe  is  another  berry  of  some 
promise.  It  is  of  the  Sharpless  class,  but 
the  berries  average  larger  than  those  of 
Sharpless,  of  a  better  quality,  while  the 
vines  are  as  productive . 

Jucunda  Improved  and  Iowa  Reauty 
are  perfect  in  form  and  of  exquisite  qual¬ 
ity.  We  cannot  as  yet  speak  as  to  then- 
productiveness  . 

The  R.  N.-Y.  thinks  it  has  in  its  experi¬ 
ment  grounds  a  gooseberry  absolutely 
free  from  mildew  and  as  large  as  the 
European  kinds.  If  so  our  readers  will 
soon  hear  more  about  it . 

George  Ruedy,  of  Colfax,  Wash  , 
under  date  of  .June  14,  writes  as  follows  : 
“  Although  the  thermometer  registered 
20  degrees  below  zero  once  last  winter, 
my  Japan  Wineberry  plants  were  killed 
to  the  snow  line.” . 

Here  is  a  new  variety  of  cabbage, 
which,  if  our  readers  have  any  faith  in 
the  first  announcement  of  its  presenta¬ 
tion  to  the  public,  may  excite  general  in¬ 
terest.  We  print  the  advertisement  as 
received,  omitting  only  the  name  of  the 
introducing  firm  : 

THE  EXTRAVAGANZA  CAHBAGE. 

MUNCHAUSEN  STOCK. 

Of  all  the  varieties  of  cabbage  which  have  ever 
been  offered  since  the  world  was  made,  especially 
those  described  In  the  picture  seed  catalogues  of  the 
present  day,  no  sort  ever  equaled  this  cabbage  for 
every  good  quality  which  trenchant  words  can  ex¬ 
press,  or  the  fertile  mind  conceive,  and  we  would  say 
no  cabbage  of  the  future  can  possibly  ever  equal 
it,  had  we  not  a  variety  lying  back  to  Introduce  next 
year  which  we  are  going  to  advertise  as  Infinitely  the 
superior  of  the  Extravaganza,  and  we  expect  every 
year  to  have  a  still  better  one  than  the  year  pre¬ 
ceding. 

We  are  getting  up  a  picture  of  the  Extravaganza, 
which  by  comparison  with  other  well-known  objects 
purposely  placed  near  it,  will  show  that  this  cabbage 
is  as  big  as  a  tobacco  hogshead,  and  the  descrip¬ 
tion  which  will  accompany  the  picture  will  prove. 
If  words  have  any  power,  that  Its  flavor  is  as 
sweet  as  sugar,  its  texture  as  fine  as  satin,  and  Its 
habit  exceedingly  early  or  so  rarely  late,  or  so  some¬ 
thing  else,  as  to  eclipse  every  cabbage  ever  before 
known,  and,  above  all,  Its  freedom  from  the  attacks 
of  Insects  is  phenomenally  remarkable:  indeed,  an 
insect  which  simply  flies  over  it  falls  dead  within  20 
yards.  To  the  market  gardener  it  Is  a  boon  as  it  sells 
itself,  its  laughing  face  beaming  with  such  benevo¬ 
lent  expression  as  to  win  the  admiration  of  every 
purchaser  at  once. 

It  appears  from  New  Jersey  and  other 
experiment  station  bulletins  that  rather 
more  nitrogen,  less  potash  and  much 
less  phosphoric  acid  is  now  furnished  in 
the  average  fertilizer,  than  in  1891  or 
1890.  The  market  price  of  phosphoric 
acid  has  d  icreased  within  the  past  two 
years  . 


The  Large-pa ni cl ed  Hydrangea,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  London  Garden,  may,  by 
gentle  forcing,  be  made  to  bloom  in  May. 

There  are  very  few  herbaceous  shrubs, 
blooming  late  in  th  <  season  that  equal 
Resdmodium  pend uliflor urn.  The  bush  is 
gracefully  pendulous  and  when  in  bloom 
is  one  mass  of  pea-like  purple  flowers. 

In  about  three  times  out  of  four  Stow- 
ell’s  Evergreen  will  mature  at  the  Rural 
Grounds  if  planted  as  late  as  the  Fourth 
of  July.  To  provide  against  all  acci¬ 
dents,  an  earlier  variety  might  well  be 
planted  after  .July  1,  like  Mammoth . 

The  R.  N.-Y.  has  never  favored  pot- 
grown  strawberry  plants.  That  is  to  say, 
it  does  not  pay  the  purchaser  to  order 
such  plants  and  pay  the  expi-essage.  If 
well-grown  and  forwarded  by  freight  it  is 
a  different  matter . 

The  It.  N.-Y.  learns  that  on  the  grass 
trial  grounds  of  Peter  Henderson  &  Co. 
which  are  not  far  from  the  Rural  Grounds, 
the  much  talked-of  Crimson  Clover  has 
been  tried  for  three  years,  the  seed  hav¬ 
ing  been  sown  in  early  fall.  The  first 
year  it  was  such  a  success  that  the  firm 
was  half-confident  that  it  would  bear 
commendation  as  worthy  of  cultui-e  in 
the  North.  The  second  year  and  the 
third  it  was  an  utter  failure;  that  is  to 
say,  it  was  winter'-killed.  We  trust  this 
bit  of  experience  may  deter  our  readers 
from  sowing  Trifoluim  incarnatum  ex¬ 
cept  in  a  small,  experiment  way . 

Direct. 

- New  York  Tribune:  “It  is  a  very 

bad  use  to  make  of  a  good  dinner  to  eat. 
too  much.  How  much  good  do  you  sup¬ 
pose  a  lady  prohibitionist  will  do  who 
is  in  the  habit  of  saying,  ‘  I  know  I 
ought  not  to  take  another  cup,  but  it  is 
so  good  ?’  Such  people  are  not  in  earnest 
with  the  subject  of  temperance.” 

- Omaha  Stockman:  “Many  a  man 

who  keeps  a  dog  regards  the  whole 
neighborhood  as  a  place  to  keep  him  in.” 

- Philadelphia  Record:  “A  man  may 

really  be  said  to  have  horse  sense  when 
he  refuses  to  bet  on  the  races.” 

- The  Ram's  Horn:  “  Sin  will  behave 

itself  a  year  to  get  to  have  its  own  way 
an  hour.” 

- Philadelphia  Press:  “Weeds  should 

die  of  worry.” 

“  It  is  all  right  to  let  your  work  drive 
you,  if  you  only  keep  ahead  of  it.” 

- American  Agriculturist  :  “If  self- 

conceit  were  taxable,  there  would  not  be 
standing  room  for  all  the  humility.” 

“The  little  judgment  with  which  some 
men  apply  their  learning  makes  one  won¬ 
der  they  had  sense  enough  to  get  any.” 

You  Cannot  Be  Sure,  that  you  will  run  the  Sum¬ 
mer  through -free  from  all  attacks  of  Cramps,  Cho¬ 
lera  Morbus,  Diarrhoea,  or  Dysentery,  See.  Prudently 
provide  yourself,  therefore,  with,  I)r.  Jayne’s  Carmi¬ 
native  Balsam,  a  perfectly  safe  medicine,  and  a  sure 
curative.— Adi). 


POT  CROWN 

strawberriesI 

READY  July  loth.  Descriptive  Catalogue  ol 
the  Best  varieties,  also  list  of  Dutch  Hu  lbs  and 

SPECIALTIES  for  Fall  Planting  FREE. 

ELLWANGER  &  BARRY, rochet ern! y! 


WE8LEY4N  ACADEMY. 

One  of  the  best  academic  and  classical  schools  in 
New  England,  $200.  one-half  In  advance  and  remain¬ 
der  January  15,  will  cover  ordinary  tuition,  with  board 
for  the  j  ear,  beginning  Aug.  31.  Send  for  catalogue  to 
lti-v.  WJI.  It.  NEWHAM,,  A.  SI.,  t’rln.,  Wllbraham,  Musa. 


NEW  ENGLAND  CONSERVATORY 

Founded  by  HP  MIIQIP  Cari.Faei.ten, 
Dr.  EbenTourj^e.Ur  IVIUOlUi  Director. 

Music,  Elocution,  Fine  Arts,  Literature, 
Languages  and  Tuning.  A  safe  and  inviting  Home 
for  lady  pupils.  Send  for  Illustrated  Calendar. 

FRANK  W.  HALE,  Gen’l  Manager,  Boston,  Mass, 


Say 

Do  you  mk  Root 


Drink 


Beer? 


SOLD  AND  ENJOYED  EVERYWHERE. 


f  (  e  1 

Wind  engine 


and 

Gem 


Steel 
toWER 


When  furnlahivi  with  Grnplilto  Hearing:*, 
the  OIC.11  WIND  ENGINE  requires  no 
oiling,  no  climbing  of  towers,  no  hinged  o 
frail-jointed  towers,  and  practically  no  atten 
tion,  yet  is  guaranteed  inoro  durable  than 
other  Mills  that  aro  oiled.  Truly  a  GEM, 
and  worth  its  weight  in  gold.  Tho 
OEM  STEEL  TO  WICK  is  mnde  trian 
gular  in  shapo,  the  corners  and  girts  being 
of  angle  steel ;  the  braces  aro  steel  rods,  each 
of  which  oan  be  firmly  drawn  up,  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  other.  It  combines  beauty, 
strength,  durability  and  simplicity  to  the 
greatest  degree,  and  is  much  more  easily  1 
erected  than  a  tower  made  of  wood. 

We  also  manufacture  the  Celebrated 

HALLADAY  Standard  Pump- 
ing  and  Goired  Wind  Mills,  the 
Siandard  VANELESS  and  U  S. 
SOLID  WHEEL  Wind  Mills. 
Pumps,  Tanks,  HORSE 
TOOLS,  and  the  most  com¬ 
plete  line  of  WIND  MILL 
SPECIALTIES. 

Send  for  catalogue.  Address 

U.  S.  WIND  ENGINE  & 

PUMP  CO., 

BATAVIA,  ILL., U.S. A. 

BRANCH  OFFICES: 


Omaha,  Neb.;  Kansas  City,  Mo.  |  Boston,  Mass.;  Ft.  Worth,  T«l 


DON’T  HAVE  SOUR  MILK. 
A  PERFECT  COOLER  USE  THK 


>  CHAMPION 
MILK  COOLER 

m 

JO  and  you  Need  Not 
-xj  It  is  for  the  use  of 
m  the  farmer  imme- 
LJ  dlatolv  after  mllk- 
LJ  ing,  and  removes  all 
H  the  animal  heat  and 
odors  at  once. 

O  We  Guarantee  that 
PI  milk  will  keep  from 
q  24  to  3(1  hours  longer 
by  Its  use. 

®  Easily  cleaned. 
O  Never  gets  out  of 
J0  order.  Prices  ac- 
—  cording  to  size  of 
N  dairy,  #7  to  010. 


ID  send  for  our  de- 
scriptive  Pamphlet. 
.  We  want,  an  agent 
in  every  town,  and 
A  PERFECT  GEM.  will  allow  a  liberal 

Patented  Jan.  25,  1892.  Address 

Champion  Milk  Cooler  Co.,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


STAR  MILK 

AND 

CREAM  COOLER 

Made  of  Brass  and  Copper, 
without  end-plates.  Free  and 
open  corrugations.  No  cor¬ 
ners  to  clean.  Cools  within 
two  degrees  of  water  used. 
Best  Cooler  on  the  market. 

Send  for  circular. 

EVANS  &  JIEUVINGS, 
H  ADDON  FIELD,  N.  J. 


H 


AYS’  Creamery 

and  REFRIGF.RATOR  sells  rapidly  because 
it  is  best.  All  Dairymen  praise  it.  Aamtt  wauled. 

AMERICAN  MPG.  C0„  Waynesboro,  Pa. 


njITTPn  Parchment  lined  palls  for  from  3  to  10 
KM  I  I  rK  11)8.  Send  for  terms.  Detroit  Paper 
Ull  I  I  Llli  Package  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


R.?ANS  TABULES  regulate} 

the  stomach,  liver  and  bowels,  puri- , 
fy  the  blood,  are  safe  and  effectual 
the  best  medicine  known  for  bilious-  < 

I  ness,  eonstipation,  dyspepsia,  foul  J 
breath,  beadache.inental  depression, 1 
painful  digestion,  bail  complexion,, 
and  all  diseases  caused  by  failure  of  i 
the  stomach,  liver  or  oowels  to  per  J 

►  form  their  proper  functions.  Persons  given  to  over  J 

►  eating  aro  benefited  by  taking  one  after  each  meal  ' 

►  Price,  $2  :  sample.  16c.  At  Druggists,  or  sent  by  mail.  1 

R1PANS  CHEMICAL  CO.,  10  Spruce  St.,  New  Ycrk.  J 


TTV  Pianos  $175,  Organs  $49.  Want  Ag’ts.  Cat’lg 
I  I  '  FBHM.  Dsn’lF.  Realty,  Wash’ll,  N.  J. 
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SATURDAY,  JULY  9 ,  1892. 

The  new  Columbus  Gooseberry  is  promising.  The 
berries  are  large,  smooth  and  free  of  mildew.  This 
and  one  or  two  other  varieties  not  yet  introduced  bid 
fair  to  solve  the  problem  of  securing  healthy  goose¬ 
berries  as  large  as  the  foreign  sorts. 

*  * 

The  R.  N.-Y.  hastens  to  report  that  the  vines  of  the 
half  plot  of  potatoes  which  have  twice  been  sprayed 
with  the  modified  Bordeaux  mixture,  are  looking  more 
vigorous  with  fewer  dead  leaves  than  the  vines  of  the 
half  not  sprayed.  Two  sprayings  have  been  deemed  ne¬ 
cessary  on  account  of  frequent  showers  after  the  first 
spraying.  The  simple  formula,  it  may  be  repeated,  is 
two  ounces  each  of  copper  sulphate  and  lime  to  one 
gallon  of  water.  #  * 

Mr.  Denise,  of  New  Jersey,  has  carried  the  Chemi¬ 
cals  and  Clover  rotation  a  little  further  than  others. 
He  seeds  wheat  with  both  clover  and  Timothy.  The 
first  year's  hay  is  all  clover.  This  he  feeds  to  his  own 
stock,  selling  only  the  second  year’s  cutting,  which  is 
nearly  pure  Timothy.  The  stable  manure  is  all  used 
on  the  sod  for  corn.  There  is  one  sure  thing  about 
grass  farming.  All  should  grow  clover,  but  no  one 
should  sell  it  if  he  can  possibly  avoid  it.  Timothy  is 
the  grass  to  sell.  Feed  clover  and  sell  Timothy  is 
sound  advice  to  one  who  keeps  stock. 

*  * 

It  again  becomes  necessary  to  warn  our  readers 
against  that  “  California  Cold  Process”  of  preserving 
fruit.  Prof.  E.  W.  Hilgard  of  the  California  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  has  found  it  necessary  to  issue  a  special 
circular  on  the  matter,  as  the  frauds  who  have  charge 
of  this  scheme  are  doing  an  enormous  business.  In 
addition  to  large  doses  of  sulphur  the  “  cold  process  ” 
means  the  use  of  “Compound  Extract  of  Salyx,”  which 
turns  out  to  be  salicylic  acid.  Sample  fruit,  distrib¬ 
uted  by  the  “  cold  process”  agents,  contained  enough 
salicylic  acid  to  “  stop  one’s  digestion  point  blank  !” 

*  * 

The  opponents  of  the  Pure  Food  Bill  try  to  manu¬ 
facture  sentiment  in  their  favor  by  getting  the  news¬ 
papers  that  live  on  patent  medicine  advertisements  to 
protest  against  the  measure.  The  medicine  makers 
know  that  the  bill  will  make  them  tell  how  much 
rum  they  sell,  and  they  threaten  the  newspapers  with 
a  loss  of  advertising  space  if  the  bill  passes.  In  like 
manner,  the  big  Exchanges  are  fighting  the  anti¬ 
option  bill  by  issuing  alleged  “  opinions”  to  the  effect 
that  under  it  the  grocer  or  butcher  could  not  take  an 
order  for  a  dozen  eggs  or  a  bushel  of  potatoes,  unless 
he  had  those  identical  eggs  and  potatoes  on  hand  when 
the  order  was  given!  Don’t  be  deceived  by  such  talk. 
That  bill  is  coming.  *  * 

Justice  Lubton  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Tennessee, 
after  careful  investigation,  declares  that  over  10  per 
cent  of  the  laws  passed  by  the  last  two  legislatures  of 
the  State  have  already  been  declared  unconstitutional 
by  the  courts,  and  it  is  estimated  that  at  least  10  per  cent 
more  will  meet  the  same  fate  when  tested  in  the  same 
way.  Thus  one-fifth  of  the  work  done  by  these  two 
legislatures  is  of  no  account— a  mere  waste  of  time 
and  a  source  of  heavy  expense  to  the  public  in  contest¬ 
ing  the  laws.  Over  10,000  new  laws  are  passed  in  the 
United  States  each  year  by  the  Federal  and  State  legis¬ 
latures,  and  if  the  Tennessee  rule  is  applied  to  them 
2,000  must  be  void  on  account  of  their  unconstitution¬ 
ality.  How  many  more  are  ill-advised,  faulty  and 
pernicious  ?  It  is  estimated  that  50  times  as  many  new 
laws  are  made  annually  in  this  country  as  are  needed 
in  England,  France,  Germany,  or  any  other  civilized 
nation.  Are  there  not  really  too  many  ill-considered, 
mischievous  and  faulty  laws  thrust  upon  us  every  year 
by  our  rattle-brain  legislators  ? 

#  * 

The  Anti-Option  Bill  lately  passed  by  an  overwhelm¬ 
ing  majority  of  the  House  of  Representatives  at  Wash¬ 
ington  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  committee  on  Judic¬ 
iary  of  the  Senate.  Its  opponents  all  over  the  country 
are  active  in  bringing  pressure  to  bear  on  that  body  to 
induce  its  members  to  reject  it  or  at  least  to  fail  to 
act  on  it.  Their  latest  plan  is  to  get  the  hired  lawyers 
of  the  Produce  Exchanges  to  formulate  opinions  as  to 
its  pernicious  character  and  ruinous  effects  on  all 
kinds  of  mercantile  business.  They  declare  it  would 


be  impossible  to  confine  its  action  to  the  speculators 
at  whom  it  is  mainly  directed,  but  that  it  would  ham* 
per  and  injure  every  kind  of  wholesale  business.  What 
weight  should  be  attached  to  such  purchased  opinions? 
Who  does  not  know  that  any  kind  of  opinion  can  be 
secured  from  a  lawyer  with  regard  to  any  law  on 
the  Statute  books,  and  how  much  more  readily  with 
regard  to  any  proposed  law  still  under  discussion. 
The  friends  of  the  measure  should,  however,  promptly 
write  to  their  respective  Senators  urging  the  passage 
of  the  bill.  #  # 

An  effort  is  being  made  to  induce  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  to  again  attempt  to  introduce  the  cul¬ 
ture  of  tea  as  a  profitable  industry  in  this  country.  It 
is  claimed  that  the  plants  in  the  abandoned  govern¬ 
ment  experiment  garden  at  Summerville,  S.  C.,  after 
years  of  neglect,  still  hold  their  own,  and  that  from  a 
private  tea  garden  at  Fayetteville,  in  the  same  State, 
wild  plants  have  been  scattered  throughout  that  sec¬ 
tion,  from  which  farmers  keep  their  own  tables  sup¬ 
plied.  Recently  some  of  this  tea  was  tested  by  expert 
tasters,  who  pronounced  it  of  superior  quality.  Several 
parties  in  South  Carolina  are  reported  to  have  recently 
engaged  in  tea  culture,  and  hence  this  effort  to  revive 
an  experiment  which  all  past  experience  shows  to  be 
unprofitable  under  our  conditions  of  climate  and  labor. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  tea  of  excellent  quality  can  be 
produced  in  certain  sections  of  this  country  ;  but  there 
is  also  no  doubt  that  the  growers  cannot  compete  with 
the  cheap  labor  of  China,  Japan,  Ceylon  and  India. 

*  # 

There  are  in  the  United  States  8,097  artesian  wells 
representing  an  aggregate  investment  of  $1,988,4(51. 
Of  the  total  number  3,930  are  used  for  irrigating  pur¬ 
poses,  the  average  depth  per  well  being  210.41  feet  and 
the  average  cost  $245.58;  while  the  total  discharge  of 
water  per  minute  is  440,719.71  gallons  or  54.43  gallons 
per  well.  The  average  area  irrigated  per  well  is  13.21 
acres  and  the  average  cost  of  water  per  acre  irrigated, 
$18  55.  Half  the  wells  of  this  kind  are  in  California 
where  38,378  acres  are  irrigated  by  artesian  wells. 
Even  in  the  arid  region,  where  agriculture  without  ir¬ 
rigation  is  impossible,  the  mode  of  irrigating  by  wells 
is  making  slow  progress,  although  marvelous  results 
have  been  accomplished  where  the  best  crops  have 
been  planted  on  the  irrigated  land  and  the  best  care 
and  culture  have  been  given  them.  It  appears,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  general  run  of  farmers  who  use  this 
method  of  irrigation  do  not  conduct  their  business  so 
economically  and  efficiently  as  to  realize  all  the  profits 
possible  from  the  system,  and  hence  its  adoption  is 
slow  and  spasmodic.  Here  as  elsewhere,  more  careful 
and  skillful  work  is  the  main  thing  needed. 

*  * 

Elsewhere  in  this  issue  are  notes  of  a  visit  to  the  milk 
producers  whose  product  finds  a  market  in  Philadel¬ 
phia.  The  farmers  of  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey  and 
Delaware  engaged  in  this  trade,  have  formed  a  strong 
organization  and  have  materially  improved  the  situa¬ 
tion  from  the  producers’  standpoint.  Still,  there  is  a 
large  proportion  of  producers  outside  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion  and  this  should  be  remedied.  Every  milk  pro¬ 
ducer  in  the  territory  named  should  promptly  join  the 
organization.  He  is  now  profiting  from  its  workings 
and  .it  is  neither  generous  nor  business-like  to  with¬ 
hold  his  support.  Get  into  the  ranks  and  when  in, 
give  the  company  a  hearty,  loyal  support.  Speak  your 
mind  freely  at  its  meetings  and  discuss  all  questions  in 
a  fair  manner.  Then  when  decisions  have  been  reached, 
g-ive  them  a  cordial  support,  even  though  they  clash 
with  your  own.  That  is  the  way  people  work  in  other 
organizations,  but  we  regret  to  say,  it  is  not  generally 
true  of  farmers.  Let  the  farmers  of  the  Keystone 
State  set  a  good  example — Jersey  is  ready  to  go  along, 
and  Delaware  will  follow  suit.  That  is  the  way  to 
win  :  and  success,  on  any  other  basis,  is  impossible. 

*  * 

What  about  that  point  raised  by  Jersey  man  this 
week  ?  All  things  considered,  docs  the  farmer  near  a 
big  city  have  an  advantage  over  one  back  in  the  cen¬ 
tral  counties  ?  At  first  thought,  it  would  seem  as  though 
he  had,  but  the  more  one  investigates  the  other  side, 
the  more  evident  it  becomes  that  the  average  farmer  is 
worse  off  near  a  great  market.  An  expert  gardener 
or  fruit  grower  cannot  get  too  near  his  customers,  for 
every  hour  of  the  life  of  his  products  is  valuable.  The 
shorter  the  distance  between  the  vine  and  the  mouth, 
the  less  the  shrinkage  and  the  greater  the  profit.  That 
is  all  right  for  the  expert,  but  how  about  the  farmer  ? 
As  Jerseyman  says,  hardly  10  per  cent  of  the  farmers 
of  the  country  will,  by  their  own  efforts,  fit  themselves 
for  gardeners  or  fruit  men.  Where  one  is  growing  the 
coarser  products  of  the  farm,  the  problem  will  always 
be  to  reduce  the  cost  of  producing  a  bushel  or  a  pound. 
It  may  not  be  a  mistake  for  the  gardener  or  fruit 
grower  to  buy  bread,  meat,  butter  and  other  food 
products,  because  his  land  is  too  valuable  to  grow 
them.  But  it  may  be  a  mistake  for  his  neighbor,  a 


farmer,  to  buy  these  things  ;  h«  might  produce  them 
more  cheaply.  It  is  our  belief  that,  all  things  con¬ 
sidered,  a  good  farmer  in  central  New  York  is  as  well 
off,  in  a  business  way,  as  one  within  25  miles  of  New 
York.  Whether  he  is  any  happier  is  another  question. 
After  all,  that  depends  upon  the  man  rather  than  on 
the  location.  #  # 

Bbevitie  S. 

There's  rust  upon  the  harrow  and  the  weeder’s  teeth  are  dim : 

The  field  Is  full  of  growing  weeds,  the  farmer’s  face  is  grim. 

He  tried  with  cultivator  and  with  hoe  to  take  the  place 
Of  harrow  and  of  weeder — he  Is  beaten  in  the  race. 

The  weeds  will  grow  and  mock  him  till  the  very  frosts  of  fall; 

Oh,  why  not  use  the  tools  that  kill  the  fellows’  while  they’re  small  ? 

Take  sleep  and  keep  sweet. 

What  sort  of  medicine  Is  hope? 

Crosby  discusses  the  devil  on  page  440. 

The  butter  maker  does  not  need  an  aerator. 

No  legislation  can  bring  prosperity  or  happiness  without  self-help. 
Ice  Cream  Is  a  “perfect  food”— particularly  on  these  hot  days. 
What  is  there  In  It  to  hurt  anybody? 

Take  a  good  smell  of  the  average  glass  of  ’’soda’'  before  you  drink 
It  and  the  chances  are  you'll  not  take  It. 

Let  the  “  ins  ”  and  the  “  outs  ”  over  politics  rave;  still  “  the  star- 
spangled  banner  in  triumph  shall  wave.” 

A  cow  was  never  made  to  gnaw  her  food,  and  yet  thousands  of  them 
will  have  to  do  that  when  the  pastures  dry  up. 

What  Is  a  wild  cherry  tree  but  a  nursery  for  tent  caterpillars? 
What  is  a  barberry  bush  but  a  nest  for  wheat  rust? 

Let  a  nursing  mare  get  chilled  in  a  cold  rain,  and  you  will  have  a 
genuine  case  of  ague— the  mare  has  the  chill  and  the  colt  the  fever. 

The  greatest  trouble  with  New  York  cheese  makers  is  that  their 
curds  are  too  watery.  They  mustn't  be  too  anxious  to  “sell  water.” 

Not  until  a  boy  can  eat  a  barrel  of  apples  at  one  sitting  will  we  hear 
of  a  case  of  poisoning  from  eating  fruit  sprayed  for  the  codling  moths. 

The  millionaires  are  well  provided  for.  We  want  help  for  the 
million  heirs  of  poverty  who  have  only  their  heads  and  hands  to 
do  with. 

IS  a  dog  a  dog?  Why  should  they  all  be  taxed  alike— big,  little,  good 
and  bad?  We  would  like  to  see  them  taxed  on  the  basis  of  thelrcapac- 
ity  for  doing  mischief. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  we  promised  to  “  take  hold  of  the  milk 
question.”  Havn’twe  done  so?  We  might  safely  offer  a  prize  to  any  one 
who  can  point  to  a  pa  per  that  is  doing  more ! 

Shipping  milk  along  the  Erie,  in  this  hot  and  trying  weather,  makes 
the  farmers  sad  and  weary;  it  will  only  need  a  feather  more  to  break 
the  camel’s  back— then  you’ll  hear  that  traffic  crack. 

It  Is  not  generally  known  that  there  is  a  defect  in  hearing  some¬ 
what  similar  to  color  blindness  in  sight.  Some  persons  cannot  dis¬ 
tinguish  certain  sounds  distinctly  while  in  general  their  hearing  is 
perfect. 

A  happy,  happy  man  is  he. 

Who  calls  his  bath  a  luxury. 

But  cursed  in  health  must  that  one  be 
Who  calls  it  a  necessity! 

We  think  it  goes  without  saying  that  our  vegetarian  friend  who  tells 
us  about  his  diet  on  page  446,  is  a  healthy  and  happy  man.  Not  one 
man  in  100  is  master  of  himself  sufficiently  to  enable  him  to  give  up 
eating  meat. 

How  absurd  it  is  for  people  to  claim  that  green  grass  is  bad  for  work 
horses.  Of  course  it  wouldn't  pay  to  give  them  nothing  but  green  grass— 
there  is  reason  even  in  grass.  But  a  short  bite  of  grass  every  day  will 
do  them  good.  It  is  cooling,  opening  and  nourishing. 

A  New  York  State  man  has  secured  a  patent  on  a  process  for  pro¬ 
tecting  iron.  It  is  a  coating  of  tobacco  juice  and  some  metal.  It 
would  be  a  great  relief  to  the  public  if  all  the  chewers  could  be  brought 
together  to  provide  this  juice  and  “  utilize  a  waste  product.” 

Some  people  have  a  prejudice  against  Jersey  beef  because  of  the 
hard,  yellow  fat.  It  is  good  beef  though.  On  the  islands  of  Jersey  and 
Guernsey  the  people  prefer  the  yellow  beef,  just  as  they  prefer  yellow 
butter  to  pale-colored  fat.  It  is,  therefore,  only  a  matter  of  taste. 

The  “  fashion  ”  now  is  for  buff-colored  poultry,  and  some  breeders  are 
claiming  that  corn  and  plenty  of  green  food  tend  to  deepen  this  buff 
color  and  to  give  white  breeds  a  brassy  tinge.  We  know  that  oil  meal 
and  grass  will  make  a  horse’s  coat  dark  and  shiny.  Can  any  food  do 
more  than  to  give  feathers  or  hair  a  healthful  appearance  ? 

The  recent  notes  on  Dorset  sheep  have  called  out  many  inquiries 
from  farmers  in  the  central  West,  who  have  about  decided  that  lamb 
and  mutton  are  about  the  only  meats  that  can  be  profitably  made  out 
of  their  big  straw  stacks  and  fodder  shocks.  Right  they  are.  They 
will  find  good  mutton  a  first-rate  button  on  which  to  suspend  agricul¬ 
ture. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania  was  asked  to  decide  whether 
cider  is  an  intoxicating  drink  or  not,  and  whether  a  license  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  its  sale.  The  court  decides  that  it  is  a  question  of  fact  which 
a  jury  must  pass  upon.  If  a  cider  drinker  gets  drunk,  cider  Is  intoxi¬ 
cating— if  he  does  not,  it  is  a  harmless  beverage  according  to  this 
decision. 

The  latest  scheme  for  silver  coinage  is  to  levy  an  internal  revenue 
tax  upon  silver  equal  to  the  difference  between  the  value  of  the  bul¬ 
lion  in  its  ratio  to  gold.  Thus,  by  putting  an  internal  revenue  tax  of 
65  per  cent  on  the  present  bullion  value  of  silver,  it  would  be  brought 
to  a  parity  with  gold.  This  would  be  useless  without  an  equal  import 
tax  or  tariff. 

ON  June  30  prime  American  live  cattle  sold  at  Deptford,  England,  at 
12  cents  per  pound.  They  were  worth  five  cents  in  New  York.  The 
cost  of  transportation  and  loss  will  not  exceed  two  cents  a  pound— yet 
the  English  butchers  pay  12  cents.  By  the  time  it  reaches  English 
consumers  the  meat  will  bring  18  cents.  The  fact  is  that  England’s 
restrictions  upon  the  importation  of  American  cattle  are  more  unjust 
than  any  tariff  monopoly  on  record. 

The  experimenters  at  our  stations  have  shown  how  tomatoes  and 
geraniums  can  be  grafted  on  potato  vines  so  as  to  grow  fruit  or  (lower 
above  ground  and  tubers  below.  This  grafting  is  a  horticultural  curi¬ 
osity,  not  a  practical  success.  Yet  the  “  tree  agent  ”  frauds  have 
taken  hold  of  this.  They  go  about  with  a  vine  carefully  packed  show¬ 
ing  tomatoes  on  the  vine  and  potatoes  on  the  roots  and  attempt  to 
sell  the  “  wonderful  new  variety  ”  at  an  exorbitant  price.  They  get 
lots  of  people  to  buy  it  too.  No  reader  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  will  pay  for 
seeds  of  such  a  vine.  Let  him  do  his  own  grafting, 

ALL  our  commercial,  mercantile  and  business  interests  have  long 
felt  the  need  of  a  uniform  bankruptcy  law,  which  can  be  secured  only 
by  national  legislation.  Hitherto  each  State  has  enacted  laws  on  this 
subject  which  have  been  operative  only  within  its  own  borders,  and 
multitudinous  opportunities  for  rascality  and  dishonesty  among 
unscrupulous  debtors  have  been  the  result.  The  Torrey  National 
Bankruptcy  Bill  now  before  Congress  seeks  to  apply  a  remedy  for  these 
evils  and  should  certainly  be  passed  at  the  present  session  regardless 
of  party  politics.  It  is  urgently  demanded  by  the  business  interests  of 
the  country  and  will  materially  aid  in  checking  dishonesty  and  in 
breaking  up  fraudulent  preferences  in  the  treatment  of  creditors. 
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Milk  Matters  in  Philadelphia. 


COOPERATION  THAT  COOPERATES. 

How  They  Started. — The  milk  producers  whose 
products  are  sold  in  Philadelphia,  like  their  brethren 
who  supply  the  Metropolitan  district,  have  had  their 
troubles  in  their  efforts  to  maintain  a  decent  price  for 
their  milk.  To  do  this,  they  have  had  recourse  to 
organization,  and  so  far,  unlike  their  brethren  in  this 
part  of  the  country,  they  are  meeting  with  a  very  fair 
degree  of  success.  They  start  out  with  the  proposi¬ 
tions  that  they  own  the  milk  :  that  they  have  a  right 
to  name  the  price  of  their  own  commodity,  and  they 
are  doing  what  they  started  out  to  do.  It  is  but  fair  to 
say  that  the  ma  jority  of  the  milk  dealers  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  and  Camden  acquiesce  in  the  situation  and 
there  is  no  great  amount  of  friction  between  the  two 
classes.  But  there  is  a  small  element,  the  speculators, 
who  formerly  bought  and  sold  largely  in  a  wholesale 
way — an  utterly  useless  factor  in  the  trade,  whose 
occupation  is  gone  under  the  new  regime  and  it  is  this 
class  which  is  doing  what  fighting  is  being  done. 

Extent  of  the  Business. — A  representative  of  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  was  in  Philadelphia  on  Satur¬ 
day,  .June  25,  and  had  the  pleasure  of  attending  the 
monthly  meeting  when  the  price  of  milk  is  fixed  for 
the  succeeding  month.  A  few  words  as  to  the  organ¬ 
ization  may  first  be  desirable.  The  central  body  is 
known  as  the  United  Milk  Producers’  Protective  As¬ 
sociation  of  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey  and  Delaware. 
Each  line  of  railway  has  a  sub-association,  with  local 
sections  at  the  various  shipping  points.  The  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Railroad  and  its  branches  bring  into  the  mar- 
ket  daily  about  1,500  cans,  the  platform  being- at  Chest¬ 
nut  and  31st  street.  The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad, 
brings  about  800  cans  to  the  platform  at  24th  and 
Locust  street.  The  Reading  brings  about  1,500  cans 
to  the  platform  at  Ninth  and  Thompson  streets.  The 
North  Pennsylvania  brings  in  about  2,500  cans  and 
the  platform  is  at  Third  and  Burke  streets.  The 
New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  system  brings  to  Federal 
street,  Camden,  about  1,600  cans.  Delegates  represent¬ 
ing  these  lines  meet  in  monthly  session  to  fix  the  price 
for  the  ensuing  month.  About  one-half  of  the  milk 
thus  received  is  from  members  of  the  association  and 
it  is  hoped  that,  before  long,  the  farmers  yet  on  the 
outside,  will  join  the  organization.  That  they  should 
do  so  is  a  plain  duty.  Every  producer  who  ships  to 
that  market  is  receiving  the  benefits  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion  and  he  should  certainly  share  in  the  expense 
necessary  to  maintain  it. 

The  Summer’s  Price.— After  a  full  and  free  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  matter,  the  committee  fixed  the  price  for 
July  at  3 M  cents  per  quart,  the  same  as  they  have 
been  receiving  for  June.  There  are  so  many  features 
of  the  trade  in  Philadelphia,  which  differ  from  the 
trade  in  New  York,  that  a  few  explanations  will  be 
interesting  to  general  readers.  The  farmers  pay  the 
freight  on  the  milk,  which  varies  on  different  lines, 
from  three-eighths  to  a  half  cent  per  quart.  In  selling 
milk,  the  standard  of  the  farmers  is  dry  measure,  not 
liquid,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  In  making 
comparisons  as  to  the  prices  of  milk  in  this  city  and 
New  \rork,  readers  will  bear  in  mind  that  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  milk  producer  gives  about  one-fifth  more  milk 
for  a  quart  than  does  his  brethren  elsewhere.  The 
dealers  sell  by  liquid  measure,  and,  of  course,  find  a 
handsome  margin  in  the  difference  between  the  two 
measures. 

The  association  has  an  agent  on  every  milk  platform, 
to  whom  the  association  milk  is  shipped,  save  such  as 
is  sold  directly  to  some  dealer.  The  milk  trains  reach 
the  city  at  from  9  to  10  o’clock  a.  m.,  and  all  milk  not 
sold  by  11  o'clock  is  promptly  taken  to  the  creamery 
of  the  company.  The  milk  is  not  sold  on  the  day  it  is 
received  ;  the  retailer  buys  it  this  morning  and  sells 
it  the  next.  Most  of  the  retailers  buy  their  milk  of 
the  company  agents,  and  no  friction  is  felt. 

That  “Surplus”  Knocked  Out. — The  creamery  or 
butter  factory  of  the  association  is  a  stock  concern, 
the  stock  of  which  is  held  by  the  members  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation.  It  cost  about  $5,000  to  fit  it  up.  This,  of 
course,  does  not  include  a  building  ;  the  association 
rents  its  rooms  and  its  power  also,  at  present.  The 
place  is  very  pleasantly  located  at  624  Race  street, 
opposite  Franklin  Square.  It  has  four  of  the  U. 

S.  butter  extractors,  which  are  used  as  butter  ex¬ 
tractors  or  cream  separators,  as  may  be  desired, and  two 
large  churns  of  300  gallons’  capacity  each,  one  a  re¬ 
volving  box  churn,  the  other  a  swinging  churn,  both 
of  which  are  entirely  satisfactory.  It  has  a  large  re¬ 
frigerator  14x20  feet,  and  all  the  vats,  butter  workers, 


etc. .  necessary  for  the  work  To  thi«  creamery  all 
the  unsold  association  milk  is  taken  and  manufac 
tured,  thus  effectually  disposing  of  the  bugbear  “  sur 
plus.”  Jt  is  made  into  butter  in  the  main,  and  at  the 
present  time,  the  demand  for  buttermilk  has  been 
sufficient  to  take  it  all  at  wholesale  at  1)4  cent  per 
quart.  Up  to  about  June  20tli,  the  surplus  handled 
here  amounted  to  from  15,000  to  30,000  quarts  daily. 
Since  then  the  increasing  demand  has  steadily  reduced 
the  surplus,  until  on  the  date  of  the  meeting  there  was 
no  unsold  milk. 

At  the  end  of  the  month,  the  net  results  of  the 
creamery  are  figured  up  and  if  it  does  not  net  the  asso¬ 
ciation  price,  an  assessment  is  placed  on  all  the  sold 
milk,  of  sufficient  size  to  equalize  it — all  must  receive 
the  same  price. 

Butter  is  made  by  the  extractor  or  from  ripened 
cream  as  may  be  desired.  For  some  weeks  past,  it  has 
been  made  from  ripened  cream,  as  the  buttermilk  was 
in  such  active  demand.  The  managers  of  the  creamery 
have  never  noticed  any  special  favor  being  accorded 
to  either  style  of  butter — one  sells  as  well  as  the  other 
and  all  is  sold  in  the  city.  They  have  quite  a  demand 
for  sweet  or  unsalted  butter. 

Most  of  the  milk  which  comes  to  Philadelphia  is 
shipped  in  40-quart  (dry  measure)  cans.  The  excep¬ 
tions  arc  that  by  the  Reading  Railroad,  which  is  in  30- 
quart  cans,  and  that  by  the  North  Pennsylvania, 
where  it  is  shipped  in  20,  30  and  40-quart  cans.  e.  o.  f. 

The  First  Milk  Samples. 

The  first  two  samples  of  milk  tested  for  our  readers 
came  from  Mr.  J.  O.  Wadsworth  of  Wolcott,  N.  Y. 
The  samples  were  sour  when  they  came  into  the 
tester’s  hands  and,  under  these  circumstances,  the  test 
is  not  entirely  satisfactory. 

Sample  No.  1  was  from  Lady  Nice,  42,702  A.  J.  C.  C  , 
five  years  old,  who  dropped  her  last  calf  December 
22,  1891,  This  sample  showed  5.2  per  cent  of  butter  fat. 

Sample  No.  2  was  from  Lusk,  an  unregistered  Jersey 
cow,  11  years  old,  who  dropped  her  last  calf  March  31, 
1892.  This  sample  showed  five  per  cent  of  butter  fat. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  test,  had  it  been  made  when 
the  milk  was  sweet,  would  have  somewhat  augmented 
this  showing.  Particles  of  fat  adhered  to  the  pipette 
in  spite  of  all  precautions  to  the  contrary,  and  thus 
reduced  the  showing.  The  cows  are  in  pasture,  receiv¬ 
ing  no  grain  feed  and  that  makes  the  showing  all  the 
better.  Mr.  Wadsworth  will  not  have  any  mainten¬ 
ance  charges  against  such  cows  at  the  end  of  the 
season. 

Big  and  Little  Milk  Fish. 

The  following  circular  has  recently  come  into  our 
hands.  It  will  prove  interesting  reading  to  milk  pro¬ 
ducers  : 

The  United  mii,k  dealers’  association  ok  new  York  and 
Vicinity,  t;  Harrison  street. 

New  York,  May  2t>,  1692. 

Dear  Sir— At  a  meeting  of  the  milk  dealers  held  on  May  20,  1892,  a 
committee  of  25  was  appointed  to  consider  the  best  method  of  promot¬ 
ing  the  milk  interests  of  New  York  and  vicinity,  and  sustaining  the 
Exchange.  This  committee  met  to-day  and  organized  under  the  title 
of  “  The  United  Milk-Dealers’  Association  of  New  York  and  Vicinity,” 
and  It  was  resolved  that  each  dealer  and  crearueryman  who  subscribes 
to  the  fund  of  this  association  be  furnished  by  this  association  with 
the  prices  made  by  the  Exchange  on  every  change  of  price.  Said  sub¬ 
scription  to  be  based  on  the  following  resolution  passed  at  the  meeting 
of  milk  dealers  held  on  May  20  : 

Resolved ,  That  we  as  milk  dealers  here  assembled,  assess  ourselves 
at  the  rate  of  25  cents  per  can  up  to  50  cans,  above  50  cans  at  the  rate 
of  15  cents  per  can,  for  the  average  day’s  shipment  during  the  month 
of  May.  1892.  Creamerymen  to  be  charged  at  the  lower  rate. 

Subscriptions  to  be  sent  to  the  Treasurer,  B.  Bleler  «  Harrison 
street,  or  to  the  undersigned. 

F.  D.  Jackson,  74  Washington  Street,  Hoboken,  N.  J.  \ 

J.  C.  Rider,  Central  Valley,  N.  Y.  yCommittee. 

Geo.  W.  Harding,  103  Erie  Street,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.  \ 

We  have  not  learned  as  to  how  liberal  the  response 
to  this  circular  has  been.  The  big  fish,  the  Exchange 
creamerymen,  take  care  of  themselves,  assessing  them¬ 
selves  at  15  cents  per  can,  while  the  small  fry  are  to 
pay  25.  They  are  a  thrifty  set — these  Exchange 
creamerymen— and  always  look  out  for  Number  One. 
What  is  to  be  done  with  the  money  thus  raised  the  cir¬ 
cular  does  not  inform  us,  but  the  careful  observer  of 
Exchange  tactics  will  not  be  long  in  ascertaining. 
There  is  a  bit  of  unconscious  irony  in  the  circular 
where  it  proposes  “  to  promote  the  milk  interests  of 
New  York  and  sustain  the  Exchange,”  all  in  one  sen¬ 
tence.  It  is  much  as  if  we  should  have  a  society  of 
housebreakers  asking  for  contributions  to  promote 
their  interests  and  the  interests  of  the  house  owners. 
The  two  things  are  incompatible — they  will  not  mix. 

*  *  * 

Southern  Second  Crou  Potatoes. — Prof.  Massey 
sees  a  possible  bonanza  for  the  Southern  farmer  in 
growing  second  crop  potatoes,  and  among  other 
demands  for  them  he  mentions  the  Northern  market 
for  old  potatoes  in  the  spring,  as  they  would  be 
unsprouted  and  superior  to  green  new  ones.  There 
might  be  a  greater  demand  for  them  for  seed,  as  truck 
farmers  find  them  earlier  than  Northern  seed.  Louis¬ 
ville  merchants  now  furnish  some  Ohio  gardeners  with 
second  crop  seed,  and  while  it  is  less  productive  than 
home-grown  stock,  the  high  prices  of  the  first  10  days 


of  the  new  potato  season  tnake  it  «  paying  business  to 
use  the  Southern  seed. 

This  seed  now  costs  too  much.  It  is  brought  north 
in  small  lots,  and  every  middleman  adds  very  substan¬ 
tially  to  the  charges.  If  Southern  growers  would 
ship  their  product  north  in  car  lots,  just  as  we  ship  ours 
to  the  Southern  markets  in  the  fall  and  winter,  the 
price  and  convenience  of  getting  the  seeds  would  in¬ 
duce  Northern  truck  farmers  to  give  them  a  wide 
trial.  A  leading  truck  farmer  in  our  market  orders 
them  directly  from  the  South  every  spring,  paying  a 
round  price,  but  he  prefers  to  do  this  rather  than 
plant  home  seed,  and  get  a  later  crop. 

It  pays  us  in  southern  Ohio  to  go  north  for  seeds  for 
the  main  crop  of  potatoes,  as  they  are  more  vigorous 
growers,  and  to  the  South  for  seeds  for  early  crops,  but 
half  the  profits  from  this  exchange  are  reaped  by  rail¬ 
way  companies.  They  should  have  all  they  earn,  but 
when  they  take  all  the  traffic  will  bear,  it  prevents  such 
an  exchange  of  products  between  the  farmers  of  this 
broad  country  as  would  be  advantageous  to  all.  a.  a. 

Business  Bits. 

Henry  A.  Drker,  714  Chestnut  street,  Philadelphia  Pa.— A  mid¬ 
summer  list  of  plants  and  seeds— strawberry  plants,  pot-grown  and 
layer;  celery  and  cabbage  plants.  Also  a  list  of  seeds  suitable  to  the 
season. 

Peter  Henderson  A  Co,  35  Cortland  street.  New  York.— A  cata¬ 
logue  of  cauliflower,  cabbage,  celery  and  strawberry  plants  (pot  and 
layer).  This  catalogue  has  adopted  the  sensible  plan— often  urged  by 
The  R.  N.-Y.— of  indicating  the  sex  of  strawberries  by  the  letters, 
P,  pistillate,  and  B,  bisexual,  instead  of  “  stamlnate.  ’ 

A  CHANCE  to  make  a  visit  to  the  great  farms  of  Kansas,  Nebraska, 
Arkansas  and  Texas  at  one-half  fare  Is  offered  by  Missouri  Pacific 
Railway  Company.  See  card  headed  Harvest  Excursions. 

The  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music  at  Boston,  Mass.,  is  the 
oldest  and  largest  school  of  its  kind  in  America.  We  know  from  a  per¬ 
sonal  investigation  that  its  course  of  study  is  excellent  and  thorough. 
Any  American  who  desires  a  first-class  musical  education  will  do  well 
to  send  for  a  catalogue  of  this  excellent  Institution. 

A  NUMBER  of  the  milk  producers  supplying  the  Philadelphia  market 
have  purchased  the  Evans  A  Healing  milk  cooler  and  aerator,  and  ex¬ 
press  themselves  ak  being  highly  pleased  with  It.  Homo  of  the  more 
enterprising  producers  are  almost  extravagant  in  their  praises  of  the 
machine,  and  would  not  be  without  it  for  treble  its  cost. 

There  is  a  big  demand  for  water-proof  cloth  that  can  bo  used  for 
hay  caps,  plant  and  hot-bed  covers,  and  in  other  places  where  a  tem¬ 
porary  shelter  is  desired.  Farm  wagons  and  other  convenience  need 
to  be  protected  at  times.  The  National  Water-Proof  Fiber  Co.,  51) 
South  street,  N.  Y.,  makes  a  cloth  that  is  strong,  durable  and  cheap 
Write  to  it  for  price  list  and  testimonials. 

A  Double  Cultivator.— The  Delaware  Farm  Homo  makes  this 
suggestion.  What  do  you  think  of  it?  “Here  is  a  novel  method  of 
running  two  cultivators  with  one  team.  Hitch  a  team  to  two  single 
cultivators.  The  farmer  takes  the  lines  and  holds  one  cultivator, 
while  his  boy  or  htred  man  holds  the  other.  The  team  works  better 
than  a  single  horse.  Two  rows  are  taken  atone  time,  and  the  farmer 
can  superintend  his  work  much  better.  I  practice  this  in  my  cabbage, 
tomatoes,  beans,  etc.,  and  so  do  my  neighbors.” 

The  R.  N.-Y.  is  in  receipt  of  several  “  green-goods  ”  circulars  from 
subscribers  who  have  received  thorn  from  the  scoundrels  who  infest 
this  city.  We  have  exposed  their  plans  so  often  that  no  R.  N.-Y. 
reader  can  possibly  be  swindled  by  them.  Of  late,  they  insist  on  all 
messages  being  sent  them  by  telegraph  instead  of  through  the  malls, 
and  it  would  seem  that  our  telegraph  companies  could  easily  arrange 
to  shut  out  their  business.  They  succeed  in  swindling  Ignorant  and 
dishonest  men  only.  No  honest  man  ever  bites  at  their  bait. 

The  Man-Weigtit  Cultivator.- -In  a  late  Rural  I  noticed  an 
Inquiry  about  the  Man-Weight  cultivator.  If  the  inquirer’s  soli  is  per¬ 
fectly  free  from  stones  and  very  loose,  the  Man-Weight  may  suit  him  ; 
but  if  the  soil  Is  heavy  and  there  are  some  stones  In  it,  I  would  advise 
letting  it  alone.  I  have  one,  and  it  is  continually  breaking  and  giving 
out  somewhere.  The  metal  from  which  the  cast  parts  were  made  Is 
very  brittle  and  will  notstand  the  strain  needed  to  hold  them  in  place, 
and  the  set-screws  are  too  light  and  break  before  they  have  become 
tight  enough  to  hold.  p.  g. 

Down  on  Tobacco.— I  notice  The  R.  N.-Y.  seems  to  view  with  sat¬ 
isfaction  the  boom  in  Connecticut  tobacco  growing.  Now  1  have  never 
quite  forgiven  The  Rural  for  publishing  the  statement  that  tobacco 
had  come  to  be  regarded  as  a  necessity.  That  was  some  months  ago. 
It  Is  necessary  to  its  victims,  and  so  is  whisky  for  similar  reasons  and 
with  very  like  results.  As  I  am  addicted  to  neither,  I  claim  to  be 
as  impartial  as  a  person  who  advocates  one  and  condemns  the  other, 
and  I  would  very  much  like  to  see  one  reason  for  congratulation  over 
the  prosperity  of  tobacco  growing  that  does  not  equally  apply  to  the 
prosperity  of  beer  brewing.  Every  man  engaged  in  producing  and  ex¬ 
changing  beer  is  supported  at  public  expense.  His  labor  has  no  value 
in  the  community.  The  greater  his  success,  the  more  of  our  products 
and  services  he  can  command.  The  same  Is  equally  true  of  the  men 
who  produce  and  exchange  tobacco.  Edward  t,.  small. 

Disc  Bug  Poisoner.— The  Farmer's  Review  describes  this  device: 

“  A  disc  harrow  had  been  so  adjusted  by  removal  of  several  discs  as  to 
leave  three  discs  to  run  on  either  side  of  the  potato  row.  On  the 
frame  of  the  harrow  had  been  rigged  a  little  platform  to  hold  a  barrel 
containing  Paris-green  water.  The  barrel  was  litted  with  an  ordinary 
faucet  to  the  end  of  which  was  attached  a  piece  of  hose  pipe.  To  the 
lower  end  of  the  hose  was  attached  a  tee-piece  (x)  of  tin  piping,  the 
cross-piece  of  which  was  about  a  foot  long  and  perforated  with  numer¬ 
ous  small  holes  on  the  under  stde.  Two  light  iron  rods  were  attached 
to  the  hose  so  as  to  hold  it  in  proper  position  over  the  potato  row 
below;  they  could  also  be  adjusted  to  lower  or  elevate  the  sprinkling 
end  of  the  hose  according  to  the  size  of  the  plants  to  be  operated 
upon.”  The  trouble  with  such  a  device  is  that  there  is  no  way  of 
stirring  the  water  so  as  to  keep  the  poison  well  mixed  up. 

A  Wheeled  Weeder.— What’s  the  matter  with  putting  Breed's 
weeder  on  wheels?  I  have  been  bemoaning  because  I  had  no  Breed’s 
weeder  and  I  could  not  afford  to  send  for  one.  But  I  had  a  better 
tool  for  my  purpose  standing  all  the  time  in  the  shed  in  the  shape  of 
an  old  spring  tooth  hayrake.  It  has  been  weeding  potatoes,  corn  and 
peas  to-day  and  doing  first-class  work,  and  I  did  not  have  to  walk 
either.  My  potatoes  were  put  in  with  a  plow,  the  furrows  being  turned 
all  one  way  to  make  the  trenches,  the  same  furrows  were  turned  back 
to  cover  the  seed,  so  that  a  furrow  was  left  between  each  two  rows. 
The  ground  was  very  weedy,  and  had  been  harrowed  some  six  or 
more  times,  but  every  time  the  weeds  showed.  Now  the  potatoes  are 
up  too  high  for  a  smoothing  harrow,  but  the  rake  slips  along  an  inch 
or  an  inch  and  a  half  deep,  breaks  the  crust,  kills  the  weeds  and 
leaves  the  crop  in  tip-top  shape.  With  one  horse  and  shafts  in,  the 
rake  I  go  once  between  each  two  rows  and  do  a  first-class  Job.  Let 
those  who  have  no  weeder  try  it.  Those  who  haven’t  a  smoothing  har¬ 
row  should  try  an  A  harrow  with  a  frame  of  2  x  4  scantling,  with  large 
wire  nails  for  teeth,  driven  a  little  slanting  backward.  h.  o.  nash. 


Several  New  Ideas. 

A  Novel  Fashion. 

LaTE  cut  of  a  bridesmaid’s  attire  shows  her  with 
a  veil  depending'  from  the  Greek  coiffure.  This 
is  an  English  fashion  that  has  not  yet  found  favor 
here,  and  which  looks  decidedly  odd  to  American  eyes. 
It  would  he  a  pity  to  mistake  one  of  the  maids  for  the 
bride. 

Something  Unique. — The  management  of  Ar¬ 
thur’s  Home  Magazine  is  carrying  out  a  unique  idea, 
which  is,  in  essence,  neither  more  nor  less  than  a 
public  literary  bureau  This  it  calls  its  “  School  of 
Fiction.’’  Its  method  consists  in  the  open  criticism, 
in  the  pages  of  the  magazine,  of  articles  sent  to  it  by 
writers  who  have  passed  the  “A  B  C  of  learning,”  but 
who  still  need  aid.  A  difficulty  that  meets  those  who 
are  trying  to  make  this  plan  a  feature  of  the  publica¬ 
tion  lies  in  the  fact  that  in  order  to  make  any  criticism 
interesting  to  others  than  the  writer  of  the  article, 
there  must  be  much  quotation  and  explanation.  But 
since  an  occasional  article  submitted  in  this  way  is 
found  good  enough  to  publish  complete  in  the  body  of 
the  magazine,  and  to  pay  for  at  a  greater  or  less  rate, 
no  doubt  it  is  a  distinct  help  to  some  of  its  patrons. 

Sugar-Coated  Expressions. — A  colored  table¬ 
cloth  is,  under  any  and  all  conditions,  a  detestable 
invention,  says  one;  and  proceeds:  “Let  the  table 
therefore,  be  graced  by  a  fair,  linen  cloth,  tenderly 
coaxed  into  a  satin  shimmer  by  the  laundress.”  Pretty 
forms  of  expressing  common-place  facts  seem  to  be 
especially  sought  after  by  household  writers.  If  one 
has  a  laundress  who  is  paid  for  doing  the  work,  this 
“  tenderly  coaxed  into  a  satin  shimmer’’  may  fill  the 
need  for  elegance  of  expression  with  exactness.  But 
if  the  house-mother  be  her  own  laundress,  she  knows 
only  too  well  that  this  tender  coaxing  is  really  a 
severe  output  of  strength  ;  she  revolts  at  having  the 
pill  so  heavily  coated  that  it  becomes  nauseating,  and 
also  blesses  the  inventor  of  those  despicable  red  table- 
covers.  For  neither  the  satin  shimmer  of  fair  linen, 
nor  other  nicety  of  expression  fills  her  greatest  need 
in  housekeeping  lines. 

The  Real  Secret  of  Rapid  Progress.— The 

marvelous  progress  in  attainments  of  blind  Helen  Kel¬ 
ler  is  causing  educational  workers  to  make  earnest  in¬ 
quiry  into  the  causes  which  have  contributed  thereto. 
Defining  that  progress  in  a  striking  way,  Edward 
Everett  Hale  says  :  “  In  March,  1887,  she  was  an  ani¬ 

mal  who  could  not  see  or  hear.  In  July,  1887,  she 
wrote  an  intelligible  letter.  *  *  In  the  months  be¬ 
tween  she  had  become  seven  years  old.”  Mr.  Hale 
asserts  that  such  advance  is  unheard  of  among  children 
who  see,  but  concludes  :  “  The  real  advantage  which 

Helen  has  had  is  that,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  her 
whole  attention  is  given  to  her  teacher.  *  *  To  poor 
little  Helen  there  were  no  temptations”  from  children, 
cats  and  street  organs.  He  affirms  that  many  grown 
people  have  never  in  their  lives  given  to  any  matter 
such  attention  as  Helen,  perforce,  gives  to  the  simplest 
thing.  From  this  a  lesson  is  drawn  for  parents  in  the 
line  of  educating  children  to  habits  of  strict  attention. 
Attention  to  the  individual  and  by  the  individual  are 
two  vital  factors  of  success. 

Surface  Water. — One  thoughtful  friend,  who  is  a 
regular  contributor,  writes:  “The  results  of  the 
competition  have  interested  me  not  a  little.  I  see  how 
it  is  :  hundreds  of  us  can  write  just  about  so  well,  but 
none  of  us  ever  rise  above  the  average.  We  may 
have  the  facility  of  expression,  but  the  springs  of 
thought  are  only  pools  of  surface  water  trickling  in 
from  the  general  deluge  of  light  literature.  I  thought 
1  did  not  know’  enough  on  any  of  the  prescribed  topics 
to  compete,  but  now’  it  seems  as  if  I  might  have  writ¬ 
ten  any  of  the  articles.”  No  one  need  laugh,  even  at 
the  last  sentence  ;  the  writer  was  too  honestly  groping 
after  facts  to  intend  any  detraction  of  the  prize  arti¬ 
cles,  or  to  have  any  of  the  spirit  of  the  man  at  the 
fairs  who  always  has  better  things  at  home.  And  she 
has  well  expressed  a  truth  as  regards  the  springs  of 
thought,  which  we  have  not  before  seen  in  print,  one 
which  w’e  all  will  do  well  to  ponder  over  that  we  may 
profit  thereby. 

Nice  Treatment  of  tlie  Staples. 

BREAD,  we  are  told,  is  the  staff  of  life,  but  in  how 
many  of  our  homes  when  we  ask  for  it  do  w’e  get 
a  stone  in  the  guise  of  white  flour  bread,  made  from 
grain  which  has  been  robbed  of  nearly  all  its  nutritive 
qualities,  tasteless  and  indigestible?  T  wish  every 
housekeeper  in  our  land  could  read  an  article  on  the 
subject  of  bread,  which  appeared  in  the  North  Ameri¬ 
can  Review  for  February  ;  1  think  it  would  open  their 
eyes  and  set  them  thinking,  showing  as  it  does  how 
pernicious  is  our  practice  of  using  so  much  w’hite  flour. 


Let  us  use  whole  wheat,  rye,  Indian  meal,  oatmeal  and 
buckwheat,  and  let  us  cook  it  not  only  in  loaves,  but 
as  biscuit,  muffins,  gems  and  griddle  cakes. 

If  there  is  on  the  table  each  day  some  form  of  good 
bread,  meat  of  some  kind,  one  or  two  vegetables  and 
an  abundance  of  fruit,  all  different,  or  differently  pre¬ 
pared  from  what  they  were  the  day  before  or  for  sev¬ 
eral  days  before,  the  absence  of  pie,  cake  or  pudding 
will  hardly  be  noticed.  These  can  be  reserved  for 
Sunday  dinners  and  lunches,  for  birthdays  and  holi¬ 
days,  or  the  occasions  when  time  is  money. 

I  do  not  believe  that  daintiness  is  compatible  with 
greasiness,  or  excessive  spiciness,  or  cloying  sweet¬ 
ness,  or  overdoneness  or  underdoneness.  I  think  the 
commonest  article  of  diet  is  susceptible  of  nice  treat¬ 
ment.  Brown  bread,  for  instance,  when  properly 
made,  will  be  light  all  through,  moist  and  tender,  with 
no  raw  taste  of  either  Indian  or  l’ye,  no  hint  of  musti¬ 
ness  or  saleratus,  and,  withal,  of  a  pleasing  color.  Take 
bread  like  this  just  before  it  gets  cold,  and  break  it 
into  sweet  milk,  or  cover  with  cream,  or  slice  thin  and 
butter  it,  and,  when  it  is  cold,  make  it  into  toast  with 
thickened  dip.  or  into  brewis,  and  you  have  tooth¬ 
someness  and  variety  in  brown  bread. 

Many  women  will  say  “  I  know  it  would  be  better 
for  them,  but  my  folks  will  not  eat  this,”  or  “thev  do 
not  like  that.”  Nine  times  out  of  ten  is  it  not  the 
housekeeper’s  fault?  She  should  prepare  the  food, 
cook  and  serve  it  so  well,  that  they  cannot  but  like  it. 
If  certain  food  is  good  for  them,  why  not  try  to  find 
the  very  best  ways  of  preparing  it,  and  gradually 
educate  the  taste  of  the  family  up  to  it  ?  But  unfor¬ 
tunately,  most  women  arc  conservative.  They  are 
adverse  to  ti’ying  new’  things  or  new  methods,  and  are 
easily  discouraged. 

I  have  found  even  an  inferior  cook  book  a  great  help 
in  stimulating  new  ideas,  and  a  standard  work  on  the 
sxibject  is  a  priceless  treasure. 

I  think  if  there  could  be  thorough  appreciation  of 
the  fact  that  food  is  primarily  for  the  nourishment  of 
the  body  and  not  merely  to  please  the  palate  ;  and 
that  the  preparation  of  food  is  a  science  and  l-equires 
thoughtful  study,  there  would  be  a  greater  variety  of 
healthful  food,  less  time  wasted  on  pastry,  and  as  a 
result  healthier  bodies,  clearer  minds,  happier  hearts, 
and  fewer  doctors’  bills.  lizzie  bobbins. 

A  Nice  Little  Lady. 

PRINCE  CURLY-HA1R  has  been  sick.  He  has 
lain  around  limp  and  silent  on  the  lounge,  and 
wouldn’t  even  smile  at  me.  He  said  he  had  a  “  sore 
pain  ”  and  I  couldn’t  help  thinking  of  the  three  pickles 
he  had  eaten  the  night  before  at  our  seven  o’clock 
dinner. 

I  am  glad  I  was  brought  up  by  a  sensible  mother. 
I  was  given  good,  wholesome  food  to  eat,  and  I  wasn’t 
asked  if  I  liked  this,  and  that.  If  it  was  good  for  me 
it  xvas  taken  for  granted  that  I  liked  it.  My  little 
whims  and  fancies  were  not  catered  to.  Tf  I  said  I 
wanted  a  pickle  and  a  piece  of  pie  instead  of  my  bowl 
of  delicious  bread  and  milk,  I  didn’t  get  them.  In  con¬ 
sequence  of  this,  there  is  nothing  in  a  civilized  bill  of 
fare  that  is  not  palatable  to  me. 

There  isn’t  any  better  drink  for  the  little  folks  than 
milk.  Cocoa  is  harmless  enough,  but  coffee  and  tea 
should  be  left  for  the  grown-ups  who  are  ali’eady  in 
the  toils  and  can’t  help  themselves.  Let  the  little 
folks  have  plenty  of  simple  food,  let  them  play  out  in 
the  fresh  air  and  wind  and  sunshine,  and  go  to  their 
nests  early  with  a  little  prayer  and  a  good-night  kiss. 

It  seems  to  me  that  simplicity  in  all  things  is  one 
great  essential  in  a  child’s  life.  Too  many  childi’en 
grow  up  in  a  fever  of  excitement.  They  are  like 
flowers,  that  are  continually  tossed  and  tormented  and 
twisted  by  the  wind;  they  have  no  calm,  sunny,  quiet 
hours  in  which  to  grow.  Their  little  nerves  are  shat¬ 
tered  before  they  get  their  growth. 

I  remember  one  day  a  little  girl  came  to  the  farm 
with  her  mamma.  She  wore  the  daintiest  of  pale  blue 
frocks,  trimmed  in  ruffles  and  lace,  and  a  bit  of  a  bon¬ 
net  of  pale  blue  satin.  Somebody  said: 

“  What  a  nice  little  lady  !  ” 

I  stood  by  in  my  plain  calico  dress  and  my  bare  feet, 
with  my  sun  bonnet  pushed  off  my  wind-tumbled  hair, 
and  I  wondered  why  I  couldn’t  be  a  nice  little  lady  too. 
Bxxt  I  wonder  now  which  was  the  happier,  after  all  ! 
I  made  mud  pies  in  my  dear  old  playhouse  under  the 
apple  trees,  and  kept  my  bits  of  broken  china  in  a 
cupboard  made  of  barrel  staves  with  bricks  between 
the  ends.  I  had  my  one  faithful  old  dolly,  who  staid 
by  me  tliroxigh  rain  and  shine.  She  had  a  stui’dy 
china  head,  and  calico  frocks  that  could  be  put  off 
and  on,  washed  whenever  I  pleased  and  ironed  with 
my  own  little  flat  iron.  The  little  lady  pi-obably  had 
a  dolly  of  frail  health  whose  nei-ves  were  too  delicate 


to  stand  the  wear  and  tear  of  every  day,  so  she  lived 
in  fine  and  solitary  state  in  the  bureau  drawer,  to  be 
looked  at  now  and  then,  and  on  rare  occasions  lifted 
out  and  talked  about  with  hushed  voices.  Since  that 
day  I  have  grown  considerably  wiser,  and  a  great 
deal  older,  and  T  long  ago  concluded  that  after  all,  1 
was  the  one  to  be  envied . 

Oh,  these  warm  spring  days,  these  bursting  buds, 
these  joyful  birds!  Every  morning  is  full  of  new  joy, 
new  life,  new  hope.  The  heart  within  us  leaps  up  with 
answering  gladness;  we  go  out  among  tse  busy  men 
and  women  of  the  world  with  the  morning  joy  in  our 
hearts  and  faces. 

It  makes  such  a  difference  how  you  begin  a  day. 
Just  a  two  minutes’  quiet  before  you  plunge  in — half 
a  dozen  long  breaths  of  the  dewy  air  that  rolls  up  from 
the  blossoming  orchards;  a  glimpse  at  the  rosy  drifts 
of  the  spring  sunrise;  a  harking  to  the  rapturous  bird 
singing  all  by  himself  among  green  branches — then 
you  can  go  down  and  fry  potatoes  and  make  coffee 
and  strain  milk,  and  all  day  that  blessed  bird  will  go 
on  singing  his  morning  song  in  your  heart,  and  when 
night  comes  you  will  find  yourself  not  half  so  tired. 

No,  I  don’t  always  find  the  two  minutes  myself,  be¬ 
cause  that  blessed  train  that  comes  thundering  into 
Austin  every  morning  is  as  relentless  as.  fate;  but  if 
you  will  try  my  medicine  you  will  find  it  very  pleasant 
to  take.  DOROTHY  DEANE. 

Wasting  Among  Farmers. 

FARMERS  waste  more  than  any  other  class  of  busi¬ 
ness  men.  Why  is  it  ?  Farmer  C.  is  going  to 
market  with  40  pounds  of  butter  to-day.  Will  he  carry 
anything  else?  No,  he  can’t  bother  to-day.  To  be 
sure,  there  is  more  pie-plant  and  asparagus  than  the 
family  can  eat;  they  might  bring  $1.50  to  $2,  but  he 
doesn’t  care  to  fuss  for  that.  Then,  a  little  later  come 
strawberries,  but  he  can  give  away  what  the  family 
doesn’t  want,  if  the  neighbors  will  pick  them  them¬ 
selves.  As  for  early  peas,  there  are  hardly  enough  to 
pay  for  fussing  with  them.  He  might  pick  three  pecks 
at  45  cents,  but  they  soon  spoil  or  the  birds  carry  them 
off.  The  grocer  tells  him  he  will  take  all  the  sweet 
corn  he  will  bring,  and  pay  for  what  he  sells,  while  he 
can  take  the  remainder  home  to  feed  to  the  pigs.  There 
are  a  dollar  or  two  extra,  and  he  can  carry  it  as  well 
as  not  when  he  goes  to  market  with  butter  and  eggs  ; 
but  it’s  a  bother,  anyway.  It  is  the  same  at  harvest 
time.  If  he  cannot  spare  more  than  a  couple  of  bar¬ 
rels  of  apples,  or  five  bushels  of  potatoes,  or  two 
dozen  cabbages,  squashes,  etc.,  he  does  not  bother  to 
find  a  market  for  so  small  a  quantity  ;  and  perhaps  he 
puts  several  dollars’  worth  of  vegetables  that  he  has 
no  use  for  into  the  cellar  simply  because  he  doesn’t  take 
the  trouble  to  sell  them. 

Now,  I  fancy  I  hear  some  man  say,  “  The  potatoes, 
etc.,  are  worth  something  to  feed  to  live  stock  in  win¬ 
ter.”  Does  he  feed  them  ?  Generally  they  remain  in 
the  cellar  until  February  or  March,  when  he  carries 
out  decayed  cabbages,  apples,  etc. ;  and  the  potatoes 
have  shriveled  until  he  thinks  he’ll  let  them  go  until 
planting  time,  for  he  may  need  most  of  them. 

A  merchant  often  spends  more  time  in  selling  50  or 
even  25  cents’  worth  of  his  stock,  than  in  selling  a  $15 
dress  pattern.  We  say  that  is  his  business.  It  is  a 
farmer’s  business  to  try  to  sell  all  his  stock  instead  of 
letting  it  waste.  A  penny  saved  in  farming  is  worth 
as  much  as  in  any  other  business.  In  the  largest  busi¬ 
ness  establishments  if  a  book-keeper’s  accounts  fall 
short  a  few  cents,  he  often  spends  hours  of  valuable 
time  trying  to  find  out  where  the  error  lies.  A  fai’mer 
needs  to  calculate  as  closely  as  any  other  businessman 
in  order  to  be  sxxccessful.  But  does  he  alsvays  do  it  ? 

ALICE  E.  PINNEY. 

For  Convalescents. 

AMONG  others,  the  following  dishes  for  convales¬ 
cing  invalids  are  given  in  Harper’s  Bazar.  But 
the  commonsense  of  many  must  revolt  at  the  idea  of 
allowing  one  who  is  yet  almost  an  invalid  a  dish  in 
which  four  tablespoon fuls  of  butter,  with  curry  pow¬ 
der,  strive  for  the  mastery  with  three  tablespoonfuls 
of  the  chicken  supposed  to  be  the  main  ingredient. 

Celeried  Chicken.— Take  a  few  pieces  of  cold  roast 
or  boiled  chicken  or  turkey,  such  as  remain  after  the 
portion  presentable  in  slices  has  been  removed  ; 
chop  them  very  fine.  To  each  tablespoonful  of  meat 
allow  a  table-spoonful  of  cream:  season  with  pepper, 
salt,  a  little  nutmeg,  and  celery  seed,  or  celery  salt. 
Put  the  cream  and  seasoning  in  a  saucepan,  and  let 
it  come  to  a  boil.  Stir  in  the  chicken,  remove  from  the 
fire,  and  beat  till  frothy.  Pile  strips  of  toast  in  a  hol¬ 
low  square  on  a  hot  plate,  and  fill  the  center  with 
the  celeried  chicken. 
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Curried  Chicken. — l’ut  a  dessert  spoon¬ 
ful  of  butter  in  a  hot  frying-pan.  Have 
ready  a  few  shreds  of  onion  ;  fry  them 
brown  in  it.  If  a  little  cold  chicken 
gravy  can  be  obtained,  use  it.  If  not, 
make  a  gravy  by  putting  into  the  pan 
four  tablespoonfuls  of  butter  rubbed 
together  ;  add  a  small  quantity  of  curry- 
powder,  according  to  the  flavor  desired. 
When  the  gravy  boils,  stir  in  three  table¬ 
spoonfuls  of  minced  chicken.  Serve  on  a 
square  of  hot  toast. 

Stewed  Quail. — Draw  and  truss  the 
quail  as  for  roasting,  l’ut  in  a  saucepan 
enough  milk  and  water  to  nearly  cover 
the  bird  :  let  it  stew  gently  for  about  20 
minutes.  Remove  the  quail,  and  let  the 
milk  and  water  boil  down  to  about  half 
a  pint  or  less.  Season  with  pepper  and 
salt,  add  a  tiny  piece  of  butter,  and 
Ihieken  with  fine  bread  crumbs.  Pour 
this  sauce  around  the  bird  and  serve. 
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What  Open  Eyes  See. 

TO  EVERY  WOMAN:  For  the  present,  tve  have  this 
broad  offer  to  make  to  all  readers  of  the  Woman  and 
Home  Department :  We  will  give  a  full  year's  subscrip¬ 
tion  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  each  friend  who  will  send  one- 
half  column  of  AVAILABLE  matter  within  that  year. 
Subscription  may  be  a  new  one,  or  it  may  be  an  exten¬ 
sion  of  one  already  on  our  books. 

CONDITIONS.— But  note  this:  We  shall  upply  at 
least  three  tests  to  every  article,  viz.:  Ts  it  brief  ?  Is  it 
fresh  and  bright  ?  Is  it  really  INTERESTING  to 
women  l  Let,  intending  contributors  apply  these  tests 
before  sending  their  matter.  We  want  short  para¬ 
graphs  only,  of  not  more  than  200  words.  In  range 
of  topic,  these  may  cover  everything  of  special  interest 
to  women.  Indifferent,  prosy  or  stale  matter  is  not 
wanted.  We  want  to  hear  from  our  cleverest  women, 
with  facts,  fancies  and  experiences  all  their  own.  The 
half  column  need  not  be  sent  all  at  once. 

OCR  OBJECT.— It  is  hoped  to  increase  the  efficiency 
and  interest  of  the  Home  Department,  in  the  months  to 
come,  by  devoting  its  second  page  to  this  brief  mention 
of  a  thousand  interesting  things,  and  to  this  end  tve  in¬ 
vite  the  co-operation  of  our  readers. 

*  *  * 

To  Knit  is  Absurd — The- Woman’s 
Tribune  gives  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Stan¬ 
ton  to  Mrs.  Eliza  Osborne,  a  niece  of 
Lucretia  Mott. 

Dear  Eliza  .-—In  a  recent  letter  speaking  of  the  oc¬ 
casion  when  we  last  met,  you  say,  11  Why  was  Mrs 
Stanton  so  solemn?”  to  which  I  reply:  Ever  since  an 
old  German  Emperor  issued  an  edict,  ordering  all  the 
women  under  that  flag  to  knit,  when  walking  on  the 
highway  when  selling  apples  in  the  market  place, 
when  sitting  In  the  parks,  as  ”  to  keep  women  out  of 
mischief  their  hands  must  be  busy. ’’—ever  since  I 
read  that  I  have  felt  humiliated  whenever  I  have 
seen  any  daughters  of  our  grand  republic  knitting, 
tatting,  embroidering,  or  occupied  with  any  of  the 
ten  thousand  digital  absurdities  that  fill  so  large  a 
place  in  the  lives  of  Eve’s  daughters. 

Looking  forward  to  the  discussions' of  great  themes 
in  meeting  the  daughter  of  Martha  Wright,  the  niece 
of  Lucretia  Mott,  the  slster-ln-Iaw  of  William  Lloyd 
Garrison,  one  can  readily  imagine  the  disappoint¬ 
ment  I  experienced  when  such  a  woman  pulled  a 
cotton  wash  rag  from  her  pocket  and  forthwith  be¬ 
gan  to  knit  with  bowed  head,  fixing  her  eyes  and 
concentrating  her  thoughts  on  a  rag  one  foot  square. 
It  was  Impossible  for  conversation  to  rise  above  the 
wash  rag  level. 

Who  can  wonder  that  I  was  “  solemn  ”  that  day  ? 

Affectionately  yours, 

Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton. 

To  Knit  is  Honorable.— Those  who 
are  on  the  other  side  cannot  fail  to  en¬ 
joy  this  selection  from  Mrs.  Osborne’s 
answer  : 

Dear  Mrs.  Stanton: 

.  ,  In  your  skit 

Against  your  sisterhood  who  knit, 

Or  useful  make  their  fingers. 

I  wonder  if— deny  it  not, 

The  habit  of  Lucretia  Mott 
Within  your  memory  lingers? 

In  retrospective  vision  bright, 

Can  you  recall  dear  Martha  Wright 
Without  her  work  or  knitting? 

The  needles  flying  in  her  hands 
On  washing-rags  or  baby’s  bands 
Or  other  work  as  fitting? 

They  even  used  to  preach  and  plan 
'io  spread  the  fashion,  so  that  man 
Might  have  this  satisfaction; 

Instead  of  idling  as  men  do. 

With  nervous,  meddling  fingers  too 
«  Why  not  mate  talk  with  action? 

That  German  Emperer  you  scorn. 

Seems  to  my  mind  a  monarch  born 
Worthy  to  lead  a  column; 

I’ll  warrant  he  could  talk  and  work 
And.  neither  being  used  to  shirk 
Was  rarely  ever  solemn. 

I  could  say  more  upon  this  head 
But  must,  before  I  go  to  bed, 

Your  idle  precepts  mocking. 

Get  out  my  needle  and  my  yarn. 

And.  caring  not  a  single  darn, 

Just  finish  up  this  stocking. 

Improved  Jelly.— Try  rhubarb  and 
black  raspberrries,  half  and  half,  for 
jelly,  and  see  if  it  is  not  greatly  superior 
to  raspberries  alone.  The  berries  give  it 
flavor  ;  the  rhubarb  a  better  consistency. 


When  Baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castoria, 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castoria, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castoria, 
When  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Castoria 


Cream  Raspberry  Short-cake. — 

Make  a  soft  dough,  using-  one  pint  of 
rather  thiu,  sour  cream,  one  teaspoonful 
of  soda,  with  salt  and  flour.  Bake  in  a 
sheet,  split  once,  and  butter  liberally 
while  hot  :  mash  one  quart  (or  more  if 
desired)  of  raspberries  with  one  cupful 
of  sugar  ;  spread  these  thickly  over  the 
layers  of  crust,  place  one  above  the  other, 
and  serve  warm.  This  will  capture  the 
heart  ef  the  average  man  or  boy  if  any¬ 
thing  will.  Any  cream  short-cake  may 
be  made  after  the  above  formula,  substi¬ 
tuting  the  fruit  of  the  season  :  but  per¬ 
haps  no  other  is  quite  so  good.  Never 
cook  the  fruit  for  short-cake ;  it  ruins 
the  flavor. 

Successful  Work  — The  hopes  of  the 
“  Hopeful  Circle  ”  of  King’s  Daughters 
in  New  York,  have  been  well  rewarded. 
The  members  are  not  rich,  and  they  do 
not  tax  the  husbands  and  fathers  to  help 
support  their  work  ;  yet  they  have  for  a 
37ear  met  the  necessary  expenses  of  a 
kindergarten  with  lf>  pupils.  The  closing 
day  was  celebrated  with  exercises,  ice 
cream  and  cake,  and  the  children  and  the 
neighborhood  goat  were  photographed. 
One  little  tot,  not  used  to  such  occa¬ 
sions,  delayed  the  exercises  by  rush¬ 
ing  home  to  put  on  her  Sunday  gown. 
Another  was  so  much  depressed  by  the 
guests,  the  fine  attire,  and  the  ordeal  of 
having  her  picture  taken  that  she  ran 
away,  causing  more  delay.  But  ice  cream 
and  cake  were  potent  to  draw  her  back, 
and  all  was  accomplished  satisfactorily. 
These  poor  children  pay  a  penny  a  day. 
Even  this  penny  is  a  power,  as  it  pre¬ 
serves  their  self-respect  and  helps  to  pur¬ 
chase  materials  for  the  work. 

Crinkled  Ginghams. —  The  *iew 

zephyr  ginghams  are  crinkled  to  give  the 
popular  crcpcd  effect,  and  come  in  shaded 
stripes  of  lilac  or  blue,  and  in  checks  of 
light  blue  and  pink,  with  large  bars  of  a 
darker  color,  either  dark  rose  or  navy 
blue.  They  are  trimmed  with  a  bias 
flounce,  on  which  are  narrow  rows  of 
dark  velvet  ribbon  a  third  of  an  inch 
wide  ;  three  rows  are  on  the  hem  of  the 
flounce,  and  a  heading  of  three  rows  is  set 
above  on  the  bell  skirt.  Morning  dresses 
with  princesse  shirred  back,  and  others 
with  shirred  waist  and  separate  skirt,  are 
entirely  without  lining.  They  have  a 
square  yoke  wholly  of  open  embroidery, 
or  else  of  alternate  stripes  of  gingham 
and  an  insertion  that  imitates  guipure 
lace,  with  either  a  bertha,  bretelles,  or 
a  jabot  of  lace  or  of  embroidery.  The 
sleeves  are  three-quarters  of  a  yard  wide 
in  a  single  puff  from  armhole  to  elbow, 
and  close-fitting  below.  The  gingham 
puff  is  striped  with  insertion  on  very 
elaborate  dresses,  and  the  lower  part  is 
entirely  of  embroidery  or  guipure. 
Plainer  dresses  omit  this  embroidery,  and 
merely  band  the  sleeves  with  velvet  rib¬ 
bon  at  the  elbow  and  wrist,  tying  a 
short  bow  or  chou  on  the  inner  seam. 
These  are,  according  to  Harper’s  Bazar, 
the  latest  accepted  modes. 

Studs  Vs.  Buttons. — Strange,  that 
our  strong-minded  husbands  and  brothers 
have  worn  studs  so  long  and  found  them 
so  superior  to  buttons,  and  we  women 
have  congratulated  ourselves  upon  hav¬ 
ing  no  longer  the  unpleasant  duty  of 
sewing  theirs  on,  and  yet,  have  not  gen¬ 
erally  learned  to  use  them  upon  our 
own  clothing  !  I  have  found  the  small, 
mother-of-pearl,  three-eighths-of-an-inch 
size  studs  a  labor-saving  medium,  and 
very  satisfactory.  The  two  button-holes 
in  each  place  instead  of  one  being  accom¬ 
plished  in  the  new  garment,  there  is  no 
more  annoyance  on  the  score  of  fasten- 
ings.  (jet,  then,  the  studs,  and,  having 
a  piece  of  narrow,  “baby”  ribbon  or 
tape,  sew  the  studs  down  the  side  of  it, 
allowing  a  little  more  distance  between 
each  on  the  ribbon  than  there  is  between 
the  holes  in  the  garment ;  put  them  in 
the  clean  garment  from  the  wrong  side, 
and  the  ribbon  does  not  show,  but  is  a 
sure  guard  against  dropping  a  single  one, 
which,  if  we  believe  said  brothers  and 
husbands,  is  sure  to  roll  under  the  bureau 


or  to  some  unget-at-able  place,  to  the 
utter  subversion  of  morals  and  good  tem¬ 
per.  Thus  sensibly  discourses  a  writer 
in  Good  Housekeeping. 

A  Well  Cooked  Potato. — In  a  paper 
of  recent  date  I  read:  “  the  best  part  of 
the  potato  does  not  lie  nearest  the  skin, 
therefore  pare  deep.”  Tastes  differ  I 
suppose:  but  the  amateur  cook  can  very 
soon  learn  which  part  is  the  most  pal 
atable.  Those  from  which  the  thin  par¬ 
ing  has  been  taken  off,  are  white  and 
floury  when  cooked,  if  well  matured. 
Those  from  which  for  any  cause  a  deep 
paring  has  been  removed,  show  no  sign 
of  flour  or  starch,  and  at  our  table  are 
“  lpft  over.”  Even  Shep,  the  farm  dog, 
refuses  to  eat  them  unless  they  are  well 
buttered,  and  sugar-coated  over  with 
cookies  or  fried  cakes.  may  maple. 

Two  Good  Cheap  Soups  — Thearticla 
on  soups,  especially  “Faith.  Soup,”  caught 
my  interested  attention.  In  too  many 
families  the  remnants  are  given  to  the 
dogs,  often  a  useless  appendage.  We 
make  a  potato  soup  with  the  water  in 
which  pared  potatoes  have  been  boiled. 
Add  two  or  three  of  the  potatoes  partly 
mashed,  a  good  piece  of  butter,  salt  and 
pepper  to  taste.  More  water  should  be 
added  if  needed,  and  lastly  a  pint  of  rich 
milk.  Let  it  come  to  a  boil;  eat  with 
crackers  or  bread,  or  it  is  delicious  to 
drink. 

Celery  Sou  p. — We  use  the  green  leaves 
and  parts  of  the  stems  that,  not  being 
blanched,  are  not  fit  for  the  the  table, 
cut  them  in  pieces  and  boil  until  tender, 
or  about  an  hour.  Season  to  taste  with 
pepper  and  salt,  a  good  lump  of  butter, 
and  a  pint  of  milk.  Eat  with  crackers; 
or  you  may  thicken  it  a  little  and  pour 
over  slices  of  stale  bread.  c.  i>.  r. 

#  *  * 

A  Wall  Paper  Trust  is  one  of  the 
latest.  It  is  said  to  control  over  80  per 
cent  of  the  wall  paper  products  in  this 
country.  The  manufacturers  who  join 
it  receive  $20  in  common  stock  of  the 
Trust  for  every  dollar  of  net  profit  their 
books  show  for  the  three  preceding 
years.  In  addition,  preferred  stock  pay- 
ing  eight  per  cent  per  annum  is  to  be 
issued  on  their  plants.  As  in  the  case  of 
all  other  Trusts,  the  value  of  these  plants 
will  no  doubt  be  vastly  overrated.  The 
“  dear  public  ”  of  course  will  have  to  pay 
the  heavy  interest  on  the  outrageously 
watered  stock  in  spite  of  the  State  and 
National  anti-trust  laws. 

*  *  * 

CATALOGUES  of  all  the  best  Farm 
Books  will  be  sent  free  by  the  publisher 
of  this  paper. 


PimHauf0u0 

IN  writing  to  advertisers  please  always  mention 
The  Rural. 


TO  EXPEL 
SCROFULA 

from  the  system, 
take 

AYERS 

Sarsaparilla 

the  standard 
blood-purifier  and 
tonic.  It 

Cures  Others 

will  cure  you. 

_  TAKE 

jTutt’s  Tiny  PillsJ 

The  first  dose  often  astonishes  the  in-  ™ 

•  valid,  giving  elasticity  of  mind,  buoy- 
ancy  of  body,  good  digestion,  regular  V 
bowels  and  solid  flesh.  Price,  Zr> cts. 

&••••••••• 


A  PAIR  OF 

LADIES’ SHOES 

(Oxfords.) 


half  the  price  you  are 
now  paying,  send  for  our 
FREE  Catalogue.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed  or 
money  refunded.  FOS- 
TAL  SHOE  CO.,  81  Con¬ 
gress  Street,  Boston, 
Mass. 


We  sell  a  Ladles'  Ox¬ 
ford  Shoe  for  $1.00  that 
would  cost  you  $2.50  at 
any  store.  We  make 
our  own  shoes,  thus  giv¬ 
ing  you  the  middle-man’s 
profit.  If  you  want  to  buy 
your  shoes  for  about  one 


SENT  BY  MAIL  FOR 


ONE  DOLLAR 


Postage  Paid. 


’  DO  YOU  LIKE  ICE  CREAM  P 
OF  COURSE  YOU  DO. 

Well,  then,  if  you  havo  no  Ice-Cream 
Freezer,  or  a  poor  one,  read  this. 

Ice  cream  well  made  is  a  wholesome 
refreshment.  Almost  every  farmer  now¬ 
adays  has  his  own  ice,  and  can  spare 
a  little  milk  and  cream  now  and  then 
In  fact  the  farmer 
who  does  not  pro¬ 
vide  ice  cream  for 
his  family  at  least 
once  a  Week,  does 
not  live  up  to  his 
privileges.  We  have 
arranged  tp  offer 
this  wonderfully 
effective,  yet  very 
low-priced  freezer. 

The  stirring  motion 
is  applied  by  means 
of  the  Keystone 
Whip  Beater,  which 
may  also  he  used  in 
whipping  cream, 
beating  eggs,  fruit,  etc.  A  cook  book, 
giving  many  recipes  for  ice  creams,  water 
ices,  and  many  new  dishes  for  the  table 
by  aid  of  the  freezer  and  the  heater  which 
accompanies  it.  Price,  $1.50.  Given  to 
any  present  subscriber  sending  two  new 
subscriptions  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  from  date 
to  January,  1893,  and  $2. 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO., 
Times  Building,  New  York. 

Keystone 

Cider 


ARE  BEST! 

BECAUSE  THEY 

Do  More  Work, 

Produce  More  Cider, 
Require  Less  Labor. 

Made  with  Adjustable  Cylinders. 

Adapted  to  Crushing  Grapes 
and  Small  Berries. 

SEND  FOR  CIRCULARS. 

Keystone  Mfg.  Co., 

STERLING,  ILL. 

Well  Designed 

Wall  Papers.  Let  us  show  you  how  to  select  and 
order  Send  eight  cents  for  100  samples.  Prtees 
range  from  five  to  iifty  cents  a  roll. 

A.  L.  DIAMENT  &  CO.,  1206  Market  St.,  Phila. 


GENERAL  ADVERTISING  RATES 

— Oh’ — ■ 

The  Rural  IVew- Yorker. 

Standing  at  the  head  of  the  Agricultural  Press  goes 

roiw7er^  lnbabited  section  of  North  America,  and  its 
readers  are  the  leading  men  In  their  communities 
1  liey  are  Buyers. 

ADVERTISING  KATES. 

Ordinary  Advertisements,  per  agate  line  (14 

lines  to  the  inch, . .* . * . T.A.30  cents 

One  thousand  lines  or  more  within  one  vear 
from  date  of  first  insertion,  per  agate  line.  .25  “ 

Yearly  orders,  occupying  10  or  more  lines 
per  agate  line . .  25  « 

Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “Adv. per 
line  leaded . ’  1  7r)  „ 

No  Advertisement  received  for  Jess  than  Wl 
lor  each  insertion.  Cash  must  accompany 
all  orders  for  transient  advertisements. 

33T- ABSOLUTELY  ONE  PRICE  ONLY.  # i 

Terms  of  Subscription 

Great  Britain,  Ireland,  Australia  and 
France*^’  Per  year’  P°8t-Pald . *3.04  (12s.  fid.) 

Entered  at  the  Post-Office  at  New  York  City  N  Y  ok 

second-class  mail  matter.  ’  ’ 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 
Times  Building,  New  York. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


The  Rural  Publishing  Company 

Times  Building,  New  York 

PUBLISHERS  OK 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

A  weekly  newspaper.  Established  1850.  De¬ 
voted  to  profitable  agriculture  and  progres¬ 
sive,  country  life.  12.00  a  year;  13.00  to 
foreign  countries  In  the  Postal  Union 
Terms  to  clubs  on  application. 

American  Gardening 

A  monthly  magazine  of  horticulture,  fruits, 
flowers,  vegetables  and  ornamental  gar¬ 
dening ;  averages  100  pages  monthly. 
Illustrated.  Price.  *1.00  a  year:  *1-25  in 
New  York  City  ;  *1.50  to  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  in  the  Postal  Union. 

Out-Door  Books 

In  all  branches  of  agriculture  and  horticul¬ 
ture.  Catalogues  on  application.  Inquiries 
for  any  books  wanted  will  be  promptly 
answered. 

PRODUCERS  OK 

FINE  PRINTING 

ENG11A  VING 

ELECTROTYPING 

E.  H.  LIBBY,  General  Manasrer. 

AGRICULTURAL  LEGISLATION. 

THE  BLACK  KNOT  LAW. 

Chap.  501.— An  Act  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  dis- 


3ec  7.  The  commissioners  shall  be  allowed  for  ser  - 
vices  under  this  act  *2  each  fox  each  full  day.  and  S! 
each  for  each  half  day.  and  their  other  reasonable 
charges  and  disbursements  hereunder  to  be  audited' 
as  well  as  any  other  charges  and  disbursements 
under  this  act,  by  the  board  of  towD  auditors  or  other 
proper  city  officers,  to  be  paid  to  such  commissioners 
as  other  town  or  city  accounts  are  paid.  Such  fees 
and  all  reasonable  charges  and  disbursements  of 
said  commissioners,  In  each  case  may  be  recovered 
by  the  town  In  the  name  of  the  supervisor,  and  In 
cities  In  the  name  of  the  city,  from  the  owner  of  the 
diseased  trees,  on  account  of  which  such  fees,  charges 
and  disbursements  became  payable  and  were  In¬ 
curred. 

SEC.  8.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 

A  new  law  has  just  gone  into  effect  in  Ohio,  which 
will  tend  to  Increase  the  profits  of  sheep  raising  by 
diminishing  the  loss  by  worthless  dogs.  Township 
trustees  are  empowered  to  pay  damages  for  all  sheep 
killed  in  the  township.  The  sheep  owners  must  pre¬ 
sent  a  detailed  account  of  the  Injuries  done  their 
flocks  to  the  trustees,  and  the  same  must  be  sworn 
to.  The  evidence  of  two  witnesses  can  be  taken,  and 
an  allowance  of  50  cents  each  be  made  the  witnesses. 
The  trustees  have  discretion  as  to  the  allowances  to 
be  made;  and  the  sum  granted,  with  the  witness  fees, 
is  reimbursed  from  the  county  treasury. 

The  British  Parliament  Is  talking  of  more  restric¬ 
tive  legislation  against  hog  butter.  The  lower 
house  of  Kentucky  has  passed  a  bill  which  will 
make  it  impossible  to  sell  this  fraud  In  that  State. 

AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 

Hide  dealers  have  formed  a  combine  in  Chicago. 

Oregon  has  25,885  farms,  and  of  these  there  are  3,150 
which  are  provided  with  irrigation  facilities. 


In  Hock  Island  alone,  where  the  flood  is  the  highest 
ever  known  «ve*  250  families  have  been  rendered 
homeless 

Over  16,000  delegates  and  visitors  are  expected  to 
attend  the  convention  of  the  People’s  Party  at 
Omaha,  Nebraska,  where  It  opens  on  Monday,  the 
Fourth  of  July  Both  the  old  parties  are  payiug 
great  attention  to  the  proceedings,  as  It  Is  now  seri¬ 
ously  feared  that  the  new  movement  may  have  a 
great  influence  on  the  results  of  the  next  Presiden¬ 
tial  campaign.  There  is  widespread  dissatisfaction 
through  the  fanning  and  laboring  classes  throughout 
the  country,  but  especially  In  the  South  and  West,  at 
the  platforms  and  candidates  of  both  parties,  and  it 
is  feared  that  many  old  adherents  of  both  will  vote 
with  the  new  party.  The  latter  expects  to  secure  the 
electoral  votes  of  half  a  dozen  or  more  Southern  and 
Western  States  and  thus  throw  the  Presidential 
election  Into  Congress  where  each  State  would  have 
one  vote.  This  would  secure  the  election  of  a 
Democratic  President  by  the  Democratic  House 
and  of  a  Republican  Vice-President  by  the 
Republican  Senate.  The  Peoples  Party  seems 
puzzled  for  an  available  candidate  for  President. 
Judge  Gresham  Is  decldly  the  favorite,  but  It  is 
claimed  that  he  lias  positively  declared  that  he  will 
not  accept.  Weaver  of  Iowa,  or  Steward  of  Nevada, 
or  St.  John  of  Kansas  may  be  selected,  or  California 
may  furnish  the  standard-beaier.  The  new  party 
will  draw  its  main  support  from  the  Farmers’  Alli¬ 
ance  and  other  agricultural  organizations,  and  the 
Knights  of  Labor  as  well  as  other  industrial  associa¬ 
tions  and  a  large  number  of  free  silver  men  every¬ 
where.  The  Prohibitionists,  too,  now  in  session  in 
Cincinnati,  are  likely  to  support  It,  provided  it  ac¬ 
cepts  Prohibition  candidates,  but  It  is  hardly  likely 
to  be  such  a  case  of  the  tall  wagging  the  dog.  In  fact 
the  new  party  is  likely  to  become  the  focus  of  all  the 


Money  Books. 

The  Business  Hen;  Breeding  and  Feed¬ 
ing  Poultry  for  Profit. — By  H.  W. 
Collingwood,  P.  H.  Jacobs,  J.  H. 
Drevenstedt,  C.  S.  Cooper,  C.  S. 
Valentine,  Arthur  D.  Warner,  Henry 
Stewart,  Philander  Williams,  James 
Rankin,  Henry  Hales,  I.  K.  Felch, 
Dr.  F.  L.  Kilborne,  C.  H.  Wyckoff, 
H.  S.  Babcock,  C.  E  Chapman,  etc. 

We  believe  that  this  little  book  will  meet  with  a 
hearty  reception  at  the  hands  of  all  of  that  vast  num¬ 
ber  of  people  who  are  interested  In  the  doings  of  “the 
little  American  hen,  ’  and  especially  In  the  methods 
by  which  practical  ponltrymen  make  her  so  profitable 
an  egg  and  meat  machine.  Price,  cloth,  75  cents; 
paper,  40  cents. 

The  New  Potato  Culture.— By  Elbert 
S.  Carman,  editor  of  The  Rural 
New-Yorker;  originatorof  the  Fore¬ 
most  of  Potatoes — Rural  New-Yorker 
No.  2.  This  hook  gives  the  result  of 
15  years’  experiment  work  on  the 
Rural  Grounds 

How  to  Increase  the  crop  without  corresponding 
cost  of  production.  Manures  and  Fertilizers.  The 
Soil.  Depth  of  Planting.  Seed.  Culture.  The  Rural 
Trench  System.  Varieties,  etc.  It  is  respectfully 
submitted  that  these  experiments  at  the  Rural 
Grounds  have,  directly  and  Indirectly,  thrown  more 
light  upon  the  various  problems  involved  In  success¬ 
ful  potato  culture  than  any  other  experiments  which 
have  been  carried  on  In  America.  Price,  cloth,  75 
cents ;  paper,  40  cents. 


ease  in  plum,  cherry  and  other,  trees  known  as 
the  black  knot  in  New  York  State.  Approved  by 
the  Governor.  May  12,  1892. 

Section  1.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
knowingly  or  willfully  to  keep  any  plum,  cherry  or 
other  trees  Infected  with  the  contagious  disease  or 
fungus  known  as  the  black  knot;  and  every  tree  so 
infected  Is  hereby  declared  to  be  a  public  nuisance, 
and  no  damages  shall  be  awarded  in  any  court  In 
this  State  for  entering  upon  premises  and  cutting 
away  or  severing  the  diseased  part  or  parts  of  any 
tree  so  infected,  and  destroying  the  same  or  cutting 
down  or  removing  such  infected  tree  altogether  and 
destroying  the  same,  if  done  in  accordance  with  the 
previsions  of  this  act. 

Sec.  2.  In  any  town  or  city  In  this  State  In  which 
such  contagious  disease  exists,  or  where  there  Is 
good  reason  to  believe  it  exists  or  danger  may  be 
justly  apprehended  of  its  introduction,  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  supervisor  or  mayor  of  any  town  or 
city  upon  the  application  made  In  writing  and  signed 
by  at  least  three  freeholders,  who  are  residents  of 
said  town  or  city  to  appoint  forthwith  three  com¬ 
petent  freeholders,  who  shall  be  fruit-growers,  of 
said  town  or  city  as  commissioners,  who  shall  hold 
office  during  the  pleasure  of  said  supervisor  or 
mayor,  and  such  order  of  appointment  and  of  revoca¬ 
tion  shall  be  entered  at  large  on  the  town  or  city 
records. 

Sec.  3.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  commissioners, 
within  10  days  after  appointment  as  aforesaid,  to  file 
their  acceptances  of  the  same  with  the  clerk  of  said 
town  or  city,  and  said  clerk  shall  be  ex-otticto  clerk 
of  said  board  of  commissioners,  and  he  shall  keep  a 
correct  record  of  the  proceedings  of  said  board  In  a 
book  to  be  provided  for  the  purpose,  and  shall  tile 
and  preserve  all  papers  pertaining  to  the  duties  and 
actions  of  said  commissioners,  or  either  of  them, 
which  shall  be  a  part  of  the  records  of  said  town  or 
city. 

Sec.  4.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  commissioners, 
or  any  one  of  them,  upon  or  without  complaint,  when¬ 
ever  It  comes  to  their  notice  that  the  disease  known 
as  the  black  knot  exists,  or  is  supposed  to  exist, 
within  the  limits  of  their  town  or  city,  to  proceed 
without  delay  to  examine  the  trees  supposed  to  be 
infected,  and  if  the  disease  Is  found  to  exist,  a  dis¬ 
tinguishing  mark  or  marks  shall  be  placed  upon  that 
part  or  those  parts  of  every  tree  so  infected,  which  in 
the  judgment  of  the  commissioner  or  commissioners 
should  be  removed  and  destroyed,  or  if  in  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  such  commissioner  or  commissioners  any 
tree  so  infected  should  be  entirely  removed  and  de¬ 
stroyed,  then  the  trunk  of  such  trees  shall  be  thor¬ 
oughly  girdled,  and  a  written  notice  given  to  the 
owner  personally,  or  by  leaving  the  same  at  his 
usual  place  of  residence,  or,  if  the  owner  be  a  non¬ 
resident,  by  leaving  such  notice  with  the  person  In 
charge  of  such  trees.  The  notice  shall  contain  a 
simple  statement  of  the  facts  as  found  to  exlBt,  with 
an  order  to  effectually  remove  and  destroy  by  Are  the 
part  or  parts  ot  every  tree  so  marked  and  designated, 
or  every  such  tree  entire  which  shall  be  so  girdled, 
as  the  case  may  be,  within  10  days  from  the  date  of 
the  notice  above  required.  Such  notice  and  order  to 
be  signed  by  the  three  commissioners,  or  any  two  of 
them. 

Sec.  5.  Whenever  any  person  shall  refuse  or  neg¬ 
lect  to  comply  with  the  order  mentioned  in  the  last 
section,  it  shall  become  the  duty  of  the  commission¬ 
ers  to  carry  out  the  directions  of  said  order,  and 
forthwith  to  remove  and  destroy  by  tire  every  tree, 
or  part  of  a  tree,  so  girdled,  or  marked,  as  aforesaid, 
employing  all  necessary  aid  for  that  purpose;  the 
expense  for  such  removal  and  destruction  to  be  a 
charge  against  the  town  or  city;  and  for  the  purpose 
of  such  removal  and  destruction,  the  said  commis¬ 
sioners,  their  agents  and  employees,  shall  have  the 
right  and  authority  to  enter  upon  any  and  all  prem¬ 
ises  within  their  town  or  city. 

Sec.  6.  if  any  owner,  or  if  such  owner  be  a  non¬ 
resident,  then  if  any  person  in  charge  of  such  trees, 
neglects  to  remove  and  destroy  by  Are  every  tree,  or 
part  of  a  tree,  so  found  to  be  infected,  and  marked, 
or  girdled,  as  aforesaid,  after  notification,  and  within 
the  time  hereinbefore  prescribed,  such  a  person  shall 
be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  punished  by  a  tine 
not  exceeding  *25  or  by  imprisonment  in  the  county 
.  ail  not  exceeding  10  days,  or  both,  In  the  discretion 
of  the  court;  and  any  justice  of  the  peace  of  the  town 
or  city,  In  which  said  offense  shall  be  committed, 
shall  have  Jurisdiction  thereof;  and  all  such  tines  so 
collected  shall  be  turned  over  to  the  supervisor  of 
said  town,  or  other  proper  officer,  to  be  placed  by  him 
In  the  contingent  fund  of  said  town  or  city. 


The  Mississippi  River  carries  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
every  year  10  square  miles  of  soil  26  feet  thick. 

The  Aroostook  condensed  milk  factory  has  just 
started  Into  business  at  Newport,  Me.  It  will  use  up 
1,000  gallons  of  milk  dally. 

A  report  that  the  Indian  wheat  crop  is  64,000,000 
bushels  less  than  last  year’s  output  sent  up  the  price 
of  wheat  in  Chicago  last  Tuesday. 

It  is  estimated  that  last  year  this  country  imported 
*20,000,000  worth  of  flax  products,  while  our  farmers 
destroyed  as  worthless  1,070,000  tons  of  flax  straw. 

The  State  of  Sonora,  Mexico,  grows  a  large  number 
of  watermelons  of  excellent  quality,  and  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  importing  these  melons  into  the  UDited  States 
is  assuming  large  proportions. 

Besides  the  80,000  bales  of  raw  silk  and  cocoons 
shipped  to  other  countries,  Japan  ships  the  silk 
worms  largely  to  France.  Her  production  In  the  silk 


discontented  political  elements  of  the  country  a 
regular  Cave  of  Adullam. 

CROP  AND  MARKET  NOTES. 

The  steamer  from  Norfolk  on  Wednesday  of  last 
week  brought  7,000  barrels  of  new  potatoes. 

Butter  is  doing  a  little  better,  but  is  still  too  low. 
Receipts  have  been  much  smaller  than  at  this  time 
last  year. 

Cheese  prices  are  hardening  a  little,  and.  If  makers 
are  cool  and  conservative,  a  further  advance  may 
be  looked  for. 

During  the  three  preceding  weeks  *15.000.000  In  gold 
have  been  shipped  from  the  United  States,  largely 
to  Germany.  “  It  never  will  be  missed.” 

Cucumbers  have  been  so  plentiful  in  the  markets 
of  )i4e  that  they  have  sold  very  low,  In  some  cases 
for  hardly  enough  to  pay  the  freight  on  them. 


Chemicals  and  Clover. — Rural  Library 
Series.  (105th  thousand)  By  H.  W 
Collingwood. 

A  conelse  and  practical  discussion  of  the  all-in. 
portant  topic  of  commercial  fertilizers,  In  connection 
with  green  manuring  In  bringing  up  worn-out  soils, 
and  In  general  farm-practice.  Price,  paper,  20  cents. 

Practical  Farm  Chemistry.— A  Prac¬ 
tical  Handbook  of  Profitable  Crop- 
Feeding  written  for  Practical  Men. — 
By  T.  Greiner. 

Parti.  The  Raw  Materials  of  Plant-Food.  Part 
II.  The  Available  Sources  of  Supply.  Part  III. 
Principles  of  Economic  Application,  or  Manuring  for 
Money.  A  concise,  practical  work,  written  in  simple 
style,  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  practical  farmer. 
Perhaps  the  best  and  most  understandable  book  yet 
written.  Price,  cloth.  *1. 


line  amounts  to  *37,000,000  annually. 

It  Is  stated  that  Cudahy,  the  Chicago  packer,  and 
Armour’s  former  partner,  will  soon  control  the  Bour¬ 
bon  Stock  Yards  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  and  will  open 
there  the  largest  packing  house  in  the  South. 

Now  that  Armour  is  to  tranfer  most  of  his  dressed 
meat  trade  to  Omaha,  packing  houses  there  will  soon 
have  the  enormous  annual  capacity  of  nearly  5,000.- 
000  hogs,  1.250,000  cattle,  and  sheep  in  due  proportion. 

Since  the  advent  of  warm  weather  the  death  rate 
among  hogs  in  transit  has  been  very  heavy.  One 
day's  arrivals  in  Chicago  included  2,000  dead  hogs, 
representing  $18,000.  Don't  overcrowd  the  cars  in  hot 
weather. 

Mr.  Hancock,  residing  near  Fort  Meade,  Florida,  is 
said  to  have  on  his  property  the  largest  orange  tree 
in  the  country.  A  few  years  ago  it  bore  7,000  oranges. 
Two  feet  above  the  ground  it  measures  24  inches  in 
diameter. 

A  careful  estimate  by  Bradstreet’s  shows  these  un¬ 
expected  results  from  loss  of  crops  in  the  central 
West  and  in  the  lower  Mississippi  States  :  Illinois, 
*12,000,000.  Iowa,  *75,000,  Missouri,  *15,000,000.  Ar¬ 
kansas,  *1,500,000.  Louisiana,  *400,000. 

The  Beverly,  a  new  strawberry  introduced  by  Mr. 
B.  M.  Smith,  of  Essex  County,  Mass.,  Is  very  highly 
spoken  of  In  some  of  our  exchanges.  The  fruit  is 
said  to  be  large,  deep  red  in  color,  solid,  and  of  excel¬ 
lent  quality. 

The  total  values  of  the  exports  of  domestic  bread- 
stuffs  from  the  United  States  during  the  11  months 
just  ended,  were  $272,476,023,  as  compared  with  $109,- 
956,984.  during  the  corresponding  period  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  year;  an  increase  of  over  $160,000,000. 

Four  years  ago  1,000,000  pounds  of  Colifornia  fruit 
was  sold  in  New  York,  last  year  7,000,000  pounds,  and 
this  year  they  expect  to  ship  20,000,000  pounds.  The 
fruit  crop  of  California  last  year  was  estimated  as 
worth  $50,000,000,  while  the  products  of  the  gold  mines 
were  only  $15,000,000. 

London  alone  requires  600,000  cows  to  supply  It  with 
the  products  of  the  dairy,  84,000  of  them  being  needed 
for  milk  alone  Some  10,000  are  kept  within  the  met¬ 
ropolitan  radius  itself  In  1,000  sheds  by  395  cow-keep¬ 
ers,  and  there  aie  probably  no  fewer  than  4,000horses 
engaged  in  the  delivery  of  milk  in  London. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  World's  Fair  will  be 
an  Irish  industrial  village,  with  peasant  girls  spinning 
wool  and  other  Immemorial  Hibernian  accessories. 
A  number  of  the  famous  Kerry  cows  will  also  be 
present,  together  with  several  pretty  real  Irish 
dairymaids,  who  will  illustrate  for  the  gratification 
and  Instruction  of  visitors  the  Irish  method  of  mak¬ 
ing  butter  and  performing  all  other  dairy  operations. 

To  meet  the  necessities  for  larger  shipping  facilities 
of  the  New  Zealand  frozen  meat  trade,  several  large 
steamers  of  6,000  tons’  capacity  each  have  been  built 
in  addition  to  the  mail  boats  belonging  to  the  same 
line.  Two  of  these  ships  recently  discharged  at  the 
Royal  Albert  Dock,  London,  England,  65,000  and 
58.000  frozen  carcasses  respectively,  besides  general 
cargoes  of  butter,  cheese  and  wool.  Several  other 
vessels  of  about  the  same  size  discharged  from  20,000 
to  30,000  carcasses  each. 

The  Mississippi  is  once  more  doing  great  damage 
in  the  farming  lands  both  In  Illinois  and  Iowa  from 
Rock  Island  to  Burlington  and  above  and  below  these 
towns  for  miles.  At  Burlington  the  river  was  higher 
last  Wednesday  than  It  had  been  since  1851.  The 
Rock  River  and  other  tributaries  are  also  flooding 
the  adjacent  country.  In  the  riparian  towns  and 
villages  also  very  heavy  losses  have  been  sustained. 


On  Tuesday  evening,  June  21,  the  Brie  milk  trains 
brought  7,100  cans  of  milk  to  the  city.  They  brought 
J.  M  Horton  &  Co.,  the  Ice  cream  makers,  442  cans  of 
cream. 

Every  fruit  stand  in  the  city  for  the  past  week  has 
been  loaded  down  with  California  apricots.  They 
are  very  pretty  to  look  at,  but  rather  small  and  not 
of  high  quality. 

It  would  be  hard  to  name  a  fruit  that  can  be  trans¬ 
ported,  which  is  not  to  be  found  In  our  New  York 
markets  to-day.  Probably  no  city  on  earth  has  so 
extensive  an  assortment. 

Fine  cherries,  loosely  packed  in  baskets  or  boxes, 
sell  for  10  cents  per  pound.  The  same  fruit  put  up 
in  the  same  packages,  nicely  faced,  after  the  fashion 
of  California  cherries,  brings  15  cents  per  pound.  It 
costs  less  than  a  cent  a  pound  for  extra  labor  to  pack 
them  thus.  The  moral  is  obvious. 

The  grower  of  musk-melons  who  will  scratch  his 
name  or  trade-mark  In  the  rind  of  the  growing  melon, 
and  then  guarantee  that  the  buyer  in  the  city  mar¬ 
ket  who  buys  one  may  be  sure  of  getting  a  good  one, 
ean  make  a  fortune.  Buy  six  melons  in  the  market, 
using  the  utmost  care  In  selection,  and  you  will  get 
about  one  fine  one.  one  fairly  good,  two  barely 
eatable  and  two  that  are  worthless.  The  estimate 
is  fully  up  to  the  average. 

*  * 

BOOKS  FOR  FARMERS.— Free  cata¬ 
logue  sent  on  request  by  The  Rural 
Publishing  Company,  Times  Building, 
New  York. 

PigrcUaneousi 

In  writing  to  advertisers  please  always  mention 
The  Rural. 


TO  Arkansas,  Louisiana, 
Texas,  Kansas,  Nebraska, 
Colorado, Utah, Oklahoma, 
Indian  Territory  and  other 

£VA|inQ|A|JQ  Western  &  South- 
EAOUnOlUHO  western  States, via 

MISSOURI  PACIFIC  RY. 

«■>  IRON  MOUNTAIN  ROUTE. 

Tickets  on  sale  at  any  coupon  office  in  U.  S.  or  Canada, 
on  special  dates  in  August,  September  and  October. 

For  particulars  inquire  of  your  nearest  agent. 

H.  C.  TOWNSEND,  G.  P.  &  T.  Agt.,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


Estab’d]  JACKSON  BROS.  [1852. 

Tb  Y.  STATE  DRAIN  TILE  AND  PIPE  WORKS 
76  Third  Avenue,  ALBANY.  N.  Y 
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Also  agents  ror  Akro 
Salt  Glazed  Pipe,  Fi 
Brick  and  Cement. 


WOOD 

ASHES 


PURE  UNLEACHED 
Order  dlreot  from  Canada. 
Write  for  free  pamphlet.  _4B 
F.  R.  LA  LOR.  Dunnville,  Ont. 


The  Nursery  Book. — By  L.  H.  Bailey: 
assisted  by  several  ol'  the  most  skill¬ 
ful  propagators  in  the  world.  In 
fact,  it  is  a  careful  compendium  of 
the  best  practice  in  all  countries.  It 
contains  107  illustrations,  showing 
methods,  processes  and  appliances. 

How  to  Propagate  over  2.000  varieties  of  shrubs, 
trees  and  herbaceous  or  soft-stemmed  plants;  the 
process  for  each  being  fully  described.  All  this  and 
much  more  is  fully  told  In  the  Nursery  Book.  Over 
300  pages.  16mo.  Price,  cloth,  *1.  Pocket  style,  paper 
narrow  margins,  50  cents. 

Horticulturist’s  Rule-Book. — By  L,  H. 

Bailey.  It  contains,  in  handy  and 
concise  form,  thousands  of  rules  and 
recipes  required  by  gardeners,  fruit¬ 
growers,  trackers,  florists,  farmers. 
Insects  and  diseases,  with  preventives  and  reme¬ 
dies.  Waxes  and  washes,  cements,  paints,  etc.  Seed 
Tables.  Planting  Tables.  Maturity  and 
Yields.  Keeping  and  storing  fruits  and  vegetables. 
Propagation  of  Plants.  Standard  Measures 
and  Sizes.  Water  held  in  pipes  and  tanks.  Effect 
of  wind  in  cooling  glass  roofs.  Weights,  per  bushel. 
LabelB.  Rules  of  nomenclature.  Rules  for  exhibi¬ 
tion.  Weather  signs  and  protection  from  frost.  Col¬ 
lecting  and  Preserving.  Chemical  Composition 
of  Fruits  and  Vegetables;  Seeds  and  Fertilizers; 
Soils  and  Minerals.  Names  and  Histories:  Vege¬ 
tables  which  have  different  names  in  England  and 
America.  Names  of  fruits  and  vegetables  In  various 
languages.  Glossary.  Calendar,  etc.,  etc.  Price, 
in  pliable  cloth  covers,  only  50  cents.  New  edition  in 
cloth  covers,  *1 ;  paper,  50  cents. 

Annals  of  Horticulture  for  1891. — By 
L.  H.  Bailey. 

As  a  work  of  reference  for  all  students  of  plants 
and  nature,  this  Is  Invaluable.  An  especial  feature 
Is  a  census  of  cultivated  plants  of  American  origin. 
This  includes  ornamentals  and  esculents,  and  has 
hundreds  of  entries.  The  novelties  of  1891,  tools  and 
conveniences  of  the  year,  directories,  recent  hortP 
cultural  literature,  and  other  chapters  on  the  various 
departments  of  horticultural  effort,  are  well  worth 
many  times  the  cost  of  the  book.  (Illustrated.! 
Price,  full  cloth,  51 ;  paper,  60  cts.  (The  series  now 
comprises  the  issues  for  1889,  ’90  and  ’91;  all  at  same 
price  as  above  ) 

How  to  Plant  a  Place  (10th  revised  edition. ) 

— By  Elias  A.  Long. 

A  brief  treatise  illustrated  with  more  than  60  orig¬ 
inal  engravings,  and  designed  to  cover  the  various 
matters  pertaining  to  planting  a  place.  Following 
are  the  leading  divisions:  Some  reasons  for  planting; 
What  constitutes  judicious  planting;  Planning  a 
place  for  planting;  How  and  what  to  order  for  plant¬ 
ing;  the  soil  in  which  to  plant;  Caring  for  the  stock 
before  planting;  On  the  sowing  of  seeds;  After  plant¬ 
ing;  Future  management  of  the  plants.  Just  the 
thing  for  the  busy  man.  Price,  cloth.  20  cents. 
Window  Gardening.— Written  by  ex¬ 
pert  flower  and  plant  growers.  Covers 
every  phase  of  plant  culture  in  the 
house. 

A  lot  of  delightful  and  practical  articles  and  pleas¬ 
ing  Illustrations — all  on  Window  Gardening  make  up 
Mils  pretty  little  work.  Price,  10  cents. 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO., 
Times  Building  New  York. 


They  are  never  made  on  broken  banks.  The  success  of  the  FITZ WATER  is  un¬ 
paralleled  in  the  introduction  of  any  new  fruit.  Everybody  is  talking  FITZWATER. 
Everybody  wants  FITZWATER.  Everybody  can  have  FITZWATER,  guaranteed 
true  to  name. 

We  want  Agents  in  Unoccupied  Territory. 

Write  us  for  terms  at  once.  GOOD  PAY  EVERY  WEEK,  TIIE  YEAR 
AROUND,  LADIES  OR  GENTLEMEN. 


BEAKS  AND  PEAS 

Marrow,  choice,  18yl .  2  10  @2  12)4 

Mediums,  choice,  1891 . 1  80  @-  — 

Pea,  choice,  1891 . 1  80  @1  82)4 

White  Kidney,  choice,  1891 . 2  30  @2  40 

Red  Kidney,  choice,  1891  . 2  30  @2  40 

Yellow  Eye,  choice,  1891 . 1  05  @1  '5 

Black  Turtle  Soup,  choice,  1891 .  —  @-  —  . 

Lima  beans,  California  (00)  lbs.) . 1  05  @1  ”5 

Foreign  medium,  1891 . -  —  ®~  — 

Green  peas,  1891,  bbls.,  per  bush . 1  45  @1  4i% 

Green  peas,  1891,  bags,  per  bush . 1  40  @-  — 

Green  peas,  Scotch.  I89i.  bushel . 1  47%@1  50 

B  OTTER. 

STATE  AND  PENN. 

Creamery,  Penn,  extra . 20%@21% 

Half  flrkln  tubs— 

Fresh  extras . 

Firsts  . 

Seconds  . 

Welsh  tubs— 

Fresh  extras . 

Firsts  . 

Seconds  . 

WESTERN. 

Creamery — 

Elgin  extras . 

Other  Western  extras . . . 

Firsts  . 

Seconds  . 

Thirds . 

Imitation  creamery— 

Firsts  . 

Seconds  . 

Thirds . 

Dairy  firsts . 

Seconds  . 

F'actory  lresh,  extra . 

Firsts  . 

Seconds  . 

Fourths  to  thirds . 

Rolls . 

CHEESE. 

State  factory,  full  cream— 

Fine . 

Fair  to  prime . 

Light  skims  choice . 

Light  skims,  common  to  prime . 

Skims  choice . 

Pennsylvania  skims . 

FRUITS— GREEN. 

Apples,  S’n  Astrachan,  per  bush  crate . 

S’n  green,  per  half  barrel  crate . 

S'n  green,  per  crate . 

Peaches,  Ga.,  St.  John,  per  case . 

Ga.,  Tillotson,  per  case . 

Ga.,  Early  Rivers,  per  case . 

Pears,  Ga.,  l.e  Conte  fancy,  per  bbl . 

Ga.,  Le  Conte  small,  prime,  per  bbl . 

Ga..  Le  Come,  prime  to  fancy,  per  crate. 

Plums,  Ga.,  Wild  Goose,  i  er  case . . 

N.  C.,  Wild  Goose,  per  one-third  bush  ct.l  25®1  50 

Cherries,  F'ancy  large,  black,  per  lb .  11®  12 

F'ancy  large,  i  ed  and  white,  per  lb .  10®  — 

F’alr  to  good,  per  lb .  7®  9 

8mall,  poor,  etc.,  per  lb .  4®  (1 

Sour,  prime,  per  lb  .  5@  8 

Currants,  large,  per  quart .  8@  9 

Large,  per  lb . . .  7®  8 

Strawberries,  Western  N.  Y..  per  quart .  5@  10 

Up-Rtver,  fancv,  per  quart .  11®  12 

Up-River,  fair  to  good,  per  quart .  7@  10 

Up-Rtver,  poor,  per  quart .  5®  6 

Raspberries,  Up-River,  3  to  quart  cup .  7®  10 

Up-River.  4  to  quart  cup .  6@  8 

EGGS. 

N.  Y.  State  and  Penn,  new  laid  per  doz . 15%@16 

Western  fresh  gathered  choice . 15  @15% 

Western  fresh  gathered,  fair  to  prime . 15  @— 

Southern  fresh  gathered . —  @— 

Duck  Eggs . —  @— 

Goose  Eggs . —  @— 

nONEY. 

White  clover,  1  lb.  bxs.,  per  lb . 10  @12 

2  lb.  bxes.,  per  lb .  8  @10 

Poor,  per  lb .  6  @8 

Buckwheat,  1  lb.  bxs.,  per  lb .  8  @10 

Buckwheat,  2  lb.  bxs.,  per  lb .  6  @  8 

Extracted,  per  lb . 7)^0 — 

Extracted  Southern,  per  gallon . 60  @70 

GRASS  SEED. 

Clover .  11  %@  12% 

Timothy . 1  40  @1  65 

FRUITS— DOMESTIC  DRIED 

Apples,  evaporated,  1891,  fancy .  6%@  - 

Evaporated,  1891,  choice .  5%@  6 

Evaporated,  1891,  prime .  5%@  - 

Evaporated,  1891,  common  to  fair .  4  @  5% 

Southern  sliced,  1891,  fancy . 3  @  3% 

Southern  sliced,  1891,  prime .  3  @3% 

Southern  sliced,  1891,  common  to  fair .  3  @  8% 

State  and  coarse  cut,  1891 .  3  @  3% 

Southern  coarse  cut,  1891 .  3  @3% 

Chopped,  1891 .  1%@  2 

Cores  and  skins,  1891 .  1  @- 

Peaches,  Pel.,  peeled  fancy . 15  @20 

N.  C.  peeled,  fancy .  9  @10 

N.  C.  peeled,  choice  .  -  @- 

Southern  peeled,  common  to  prime .  7  @  8% 

Raspberries,  1691,  evaporated . 18  @18% 

1891,  sun-dried . 16  @17 

Blackberries,  1891,  per  lb .  2%@  3 

Huckleberries,  1891,  per  lb .  8  @9 

Cherries,  1891 .  9  @10 

Plums,  State .  4  @  4% 

Apricots,  Cal.,  1891,  per  lb .  .  ..  9  @12 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay,  No.  1,  per  100  lbs . 85  @  90 

No.  2,  per  100  lbs . 75  @  80 

Shipping,  per  100  lbs . 70  @  — 

Clover,  mixed,  per  100  lbs . 65  @  70 

Clover,  per  100  lbs . 60  @  65 

Hay,  salt,  per  100  lbs . 55  @  — 

Straw,  Long  Rye,  per  100  lbs . 60  @  — 

Straw,  Short  Rye,  per  100  lbs . 45  @  50 

Straw,  Oat,  per  100  lbs . 45  @  50 

Straw,  Wheat,  per  100  lbs . 40  @  45 

MEATS  AND  STOCK. 

Live  veal  calves,  prime,  per  lb . .  6  @6% 

F'alr  to  good,  per  lb . 5%@  5% 

Common  to  medium,  per  lb .  4%@  5% 

Live  calves,  buttermilk,  per  lb .  3  @3% 

Calves,  country  dressed,  prime . 7  @8 

Country  dressed,  fair  to  good . 6%@  7% 

Country  dressed,  common  to  medium..  4  @  6 

Country  dressed,  small,  per  lb .  4  @5 

Dressed,  buttermilk,  per  lb .  4  @5 

Spring  Lambs,  alive,  near-by,  per  lb . 7%@  7% 

Alive,  Southern,  per  lb .  — ®8 

Sheep,  alive,  good  to  prime,  per  lb .  5%@  6 

Sheep,  alive,  poor  to  fair,  per  lb .  4%@  5% 

Hogs,  country  dressed,  light,  per  lb .  -@  8 

Country  dressed,  medium,  per  lb .  6  @7% 

Country  dressed,  heavy .  5 %@  6% 


Eastern  Shore,  prime  Rose . I  00®  1  50 

Prime  Chill  red . . 1  00®  1  12 

Southern  Rose  or  Chill  inferior .  40@  80 

New  seconds,  per  bbl .  40®  75 

Culls .  25@  40 

TALLOW. 

City  prime  ($2  for  hogsheads) .  4%@  - 

Country  (packages  fresh) . 454®  - 

VEGETABLES. 

Asparagus,  Jersey,  per  doz.  bunch . $0  75®  1  25 

Cabbage,  L.  I.  and  Jersey,  per  luO .  2  00®  2  50 

Norfolk,  per  bbl .  50®  75 

Cauliflower,  L.  I.  and  Jersey,  per  bbl .  2  00®  3  00 

Cucumbers,  Norfolk  and  N.  C.,  per  crate. .  50®  75 

Ch’n,  per  crate .  40®  50 

Ch’n,  per  basket . 40®  60 

Sav.,  per  crate .  75®  1  25 

Egg  plant,  per  bbl  crate  .  5  00®  6  00 

Green  Peas,  Long  Island,  per  bag .  1  00@  1  25 

Onions,  Md.  and  Va  ,  per  oasket .  1  00®  1  25 

Md.  and  Va.,  per  bbl .  2  00®  2  50 

String  beans,  L.  I.,  per  bag .  1  00  «  1  25 

Md..  wax,  per  basket .  75@  1  00 

Norfolk,  wax,  per  half  bbl .  50@  1  00 

Norfolk,  round,  half  bbl .  50®  75 

Norfolk,  flat,  half  bbl .  .  30®  50 

Norfolk,  per  one-third  crate .  25®  50 

Squash,  marrow,  per  bbl  crate  .  75®  1  00 

Crook-neck,  per  bbl  crate .  1  00®  1  50 

Tomatoes.  Fla.,  per  carrier  crate .  50®  1  25 

F'la.,  per  bush  crate .  50®  1  00 

Sav..  per  carrier  crate .  1  00®  1  50 

Sav.,  per  bush  crate .  75®  1  25 

Chas.,  per  bush  crate .  75®  1  50 

N.  C.,  per  bush  crate .  1  00@  1  25 

GRAIN. 

Wheat . .  ..$0  86  @  92 

Rye .  85  @  86 

Barley .  —  @  — 

Corn .  58  @  59% 

Oats .  37  @  47 

FEED. 

Bran,  40  lb . per  cwt.  $  65  @  67% 

60  lb .  65  @  67% 

Middlings,  80  lb .  62%@  65 

100  lb .  85  @  — 

Sharps .  85  @  — 

Hominy  Chop .  80  @  85 

Oil  meal .  1  20  @1  25 

Cotton-seed  meal . 1  17  @ - 

MILK. 

The  total  daily  supply  for  the  week  has  been  21,390 
cans  of  milk,  171  cans  of  condensed  milk  and  1,023  cans 
of  cream.  The  average  price  paid  for  surplus  milk 
has  been  $1.20  per  can.  The  exchange  price  to  pro¬ 
ducers  Is  2  cents  net. 


FITZWATER  PEAR  COMPANY,  Limited 


Agency  Department,  I \  O.  Box  1126,  Penn  Yan,  N.  F. 


MILKING  TUBES. 

For  Sore  and  Obstructed  Teats  and  Hard- 
Milking  Cows. 

Directions. — The  long',  rounded  end  of 
the  tube  is  inserted  in  the  orifice  of  teat, 
when  the  milk  will  flow  without  the  use 
of  the  hands.  Wet  the  tube  with  a  drop 
of  milk  or  water  before  using.  Remove 
tube  when  milk  ceases  to  flow.  For  the 
use  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  and  Special 
Cases  longer  sizes  are  made.  The  tubes 
are  made  of  Coin  Silver.  These  tubes 

FILLING'S  PATENT. 


,21  @— 
,19%@20 
•  16%@17% 

19  @— 
,17%@18% 
.16%@17 


COMBINATION  FRUIT,  WINE  AND 
JELLY  PRESS. 

This  press  is  not  intended  for  making 
cider,  but  for  pressing  fruits  like  grapes, 
strawberries,  currants,  pineapples, 
huckleberries,  etc.,  for  making  wine, 
fruit  syrups,  shrub,  jam,  jellies,  etc.  It 
may  be  used  as  a  lard  press,  and  also  in 
preparing  beef  tea  for  the  use  of  inva- 
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V  SOLID  COIN  SILVER. 

have  been  extensively  used  by  veterinary 
surgeons,  practical  dairymen  and  breed¬ 
ers,  and  found  to  be  efficient  and  often¬ 
times  highly  valuable  in  preserving  the 
usefulness,  sometimes  even  the  lives  of 
valuable  cows. 

Price,  each,  o  50  cents ;  per  set  of  four, 
$2;  by  mail  postpaid.  We  give  it,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  year’s  subscription,  for  $2; 
or  the  set  of  four  with  subscription,  for 
$2.25.  If  your  own  subscription  is  paid 
for  1892,  you  can  sell  the  subscription  to 
a  neighbor. 


lides.  It  is  an  excellent  machine,  strong, 
simple  and  cheap.  It  is  the  best  small 
fruit  press  on  the  market.  Price,  $3. 
Given  as  a  premium  for  four  new  sub¬ 
scriptions  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
from  receipt  of  order  to  January,  1893, 
accompanied  by  $4.00 


OUR  PRIZE  TEA  SET. 


The  records  show  this  Threshing-machine  to  be  the 
easiest  running  and  the  greatest  grain  saver  of  all. 
Requires  only  about  1%  miles  travel  per  hour.  For  full 
description,  and  for  the  best  Straw-preserving  Rye- 
threshers,  Clovcr-hullers,  Fannlng-mllls,  Feed-mills,  Cir¬ 
cular  saw  Machines,  Land-rollers  and  Dog-powers,  send 
t°r  Fearless  Catalogue.  For  Fodder-cutters,  Car 
rlersnnd  Drag-saw  Machines,  and  f or  1  nformation  show¬ 
ing  “  Whv  Ensilage  Pays,”  send  for  Ensilage  Cata¬ 
logue.  Address,  MltU-UD  HABUXB,  Cobleak  111,  N.  V. 
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Odds  and  Ends. 

“  I’d  rather  lightning-  would  strike  a 
barn  than  the  average  lightning-  rod 
peddler  would  strike  me;  it  would  be 
cheaper,”  says  a  victim. — Farm,  Stock  and 
Home. 

Our  esteemed  contemporary  or  the  vic¬ 
tim  who  is  responsible  for  the  above,  is 
about  right.  In  the  eastern  part  of  the 
United  States  the  lightning-rod  man  has 
almost  disappeared  and  thousands  of 
buildings  in  town  and  country  are  now 
annually  built,  upon  which  no  lightning 
rod  is  ever  seen. 

Owing  to  recent  improvements  in  know¬ 
ledge  of  fish  culture,  it  is  stated  than  an 
acre  of  w-ater  can  be  made  to  produce  as 
much  food  as  10  acres  of  land. — Farmers’ 
Home  Weekly 

The  party  who  promulgated  such  an 
absurd  statement  must  be  anxious  to 
rival  Ananias  of  old,  or  else  he  must  have 
seen  some  mighty  poor  farming.  What 
are  the  recent  improvements  in  fish 
culture  ? 

The  Fighting  Mole. — A  writer  in  the 
Zoologist  gives  us  a  new  idea  of  the  char¬ 
acteristics  of  the  mole  : 

People  ordinarily  look  upon  the  mole 
as  a  sluggish  and  harmless  creature, 
spending  its  life  in  groping  blindly  under 
ground.  As  usual,  the  popular  idea  is  a 
mistaken  one.  The  mole  is  in  reality  the 
most  ferocious  and  most  active  of  animals. 
Imagine  it  magnified  to  the  size  of  a 
tiger  and  you  would  have  a  more  terrible 
beast  than  the  world  has  yet  seen. 
Though  with  defective  powers  of  vision 
and  therefore  incapable  of  following  its 
prey  by  sight,  it  would  be  agile  beyond 
conception,  springing  this  way  and  that 
as  it  went  along,  leaping  with  lightning 
quickness  upon  any  creature  which  it 
met,  rending  it  to  pieces  in  a  moment, 
devouring  the  yet  warm  and  bleeding 
flesh  and  instantly  seeking,  with  hunger 
insatiable,  for  a  fresh  victim. 

Alluding  to  the  anti-option  bill,  the 
Philadelphia  Ledger  says  : 

If  such  a  bill  become  a  law  it  would 
revolutionize  the  grain  and  cotton  trades 
and  send  them  back  where  they  were  be¬ 
fore  the  great  sytsem  of  option  trading 
was  invented. 

Our  esteemed  contemporary  has  fur¬ 
nished  an  argument  in  favor  of  the  bill, 
before  the  option  system  was  invented, 
men  sold  only  when  they  had  something 
to  sell  and  only  bought  when  they  wanted 
the  goods.  To-day  the  option  men  simply 
bet  on  the  rise  or  fall  of  the  commodities 
they  are  supposed  to  deal  in.  They  are 
gamblers,  pure  and  simple,  in  no  whit 
more  moral  than  those  who  tempt  for¬ 
tune  at  the  faro  table  or  through  the 
Louisiana  lottery. 

Sulphured  Eggs. — Fortunes  have  been 
made  by  frauds  that  offered  to  sell  “  egg 
preservatives.”  After  getting  $2  in  cash 
they  sent  a  few  pounds  of  common  salt 
which  surely  will  preserve  eggs.  A  new 
scheme  is  presented  by  a  California  doc¬ 
tor  who  proposes  to  preserve  eggs  for 
setting  so  that  they  will  hatch  after 
waiting  12  or  18  months.  A  writer  in 
the  Fanciers’  Journal  tells  about  him  : 

The  “doctor”  is  a  retired  dentist,  and 
also  a  fruit  grower,  and  it  was  while  sul¬ 
phuring  fruit  before  drying,  that  he 
made  the  wonderful  discovery  that  he 
is  willing  to  part  with  in  county  install¬ 
ments  for  a  good  big  sum.  According  to 
the  doctor’s  statement,  the  eggs  are 
placed  on  ordinary  fruit  trays  and  into 
the  sulphur  box  where  they  are  treated 
to  the  fumes  of  sulphur  and  six  other 
substances  that  may  not  be  detected  by 
sight,  smell  or  taste,  but  are  necessary 
to  complete  the  process.  The  eggs  are 
left  in  the  box  the  usual  time  for  sul¬ 
phuring  fruit,  viz.,  40  minutes  to  an 
hour,  but  a  longer  time  will  not  harm 
them.  This  process  not  only  preserves 
the  eggs  so  that  they  look  and  taste  like 
fresh  ones  after  a  lapse  of  18  months,  but 
the  most  wonderful  part  of  it  is  that 
they  will  also  hatch. 

This  man  will  probably  make  more 
money  at  sulphuring  eggs  than  he  ever 
did  at  dentistry. 

Cows  Eating  Fish. — A  correspondent 
of  the  English  Land  and  Water  tells  this 
story  : 

He  had  landed  his  maiden  salmon,  and 
having  hidden  it  with  the  greatest  care 
among  some  rushes,  proceeded  to  fish 
down  the  river,  intending  to  pick  it  up 


on  his  return  in  the  evening.  What  was 
his  disgust  when  he  found  an  old  High¬ 
land  cow  making  a  meal  of  his  precious 
capture,  little  but  the  head  being  left. 
In  his  exasperation  he  seized  a  trout 
which  chanced  to  be  in  the  basket,  and 
hurled  it  violently  at  the  head  of  the  .un¬ 
conscious  animal,  striking  her  full  in  the 
face  ;  but  the  old  cow,  not  in  the  least 
disconcerted,  quietly  picked  up  the  trout 
and  swallowed  that  also,  thus  remaining 
absolute  victress  on  the  battlefield. 

There  is  a  man  in  Connecticut  who 
regularly  feeds  his  cows  on  salt  herrings 
which  take  the  place  of  grain.  We  do 
not  care  to  buy  milk  of  him. 

A  “Sore  Eyes”  Bill. — A  bill  to 
which  this  name  has  been  applied  re¬ 
cently  passed  the  Rhode  Island  Legisla¬ 
ture.  It  is  similar  to  a  New  York  law. 
The  important  paragraph  is  this  : 

Should  any  midwife  or  nurse,  or  per¬ 
son  acting  as  nurse,  having  charge  of  an 
infant  in  this  State,  notice  that  one  or 
both  eyes  of  such  infant  are  inflamed  or 
reddened  at  any  time  within  two  weeks 
after  its  birth,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
such  midwife  or  nurse,  or  person  acting 
as  nurse,  so  having  charge  of  such  infant, 
to  report  the  fact  in  writing  within  six 
hours  to  the  health  officer,  or  some  quali¬ 
fied  practitioner  of  medicine,  of  the  city 
or  town  in  which  the  parents  of  the  in¬ 
fant  reside. 

It  is  called  “  An  Act  for  the  Preven¬ 
tion  of  Blindness.”  Doctors  say  that 
the  sore  eyes  in  infants  cause  10  per 
cent  of  all  cases  of  blindness — the  lar¬ 
gest  single  factor. 

Keeping  an  Elephant — It  costs 
enough  to  keep  a  mule  or  horse  or  any 
beast  of  burden  that  we  use  in  this  coun¬ 
try  ;  but  we  ought  to  be  satisfied  when 
we  learn  what  an  elephant  eats.  A 
writer  in  Harper’s  tells  us  this  concern¬ 
ing  the  elephants  that  are  used  as  bag¬ 
gage  and  artillery  animals  in  the  Indian 
army. 

Their  keep  is  rather  expensive,  being 
about  30  rupees,  or  S 17,  a  day.  including, 
of  course,  the  wages  of  their  mahout  and 
grass-cutter.  They  are  fed  principally 
on  unliusked  rice  and  grass  ;  of  the  for¬ 
mer  they  get  about  250  pounds  and  of 
the  latter  about  400  pounds  per  diem. 
The  very  large  female  eats,  after  the 
first  day  or  two,  about  750  pounds  of 
green  fodder  in  18  hours ;  this  is  ex¬ 
ceeded  often  by  large  tuskers,  so  that 
800  pounds  is  about  the  right  amount  to 
be  placed  before  a  full-grown  elephant, 
with  a  margin  to  allow  for  waste.  As  a 
good  load  for  an  elephant  is  about  800 
pounds,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  amount 
he  will  eat  per  day  will  be  as  much  as  he 
can  carry,  and  this  will  also  be  the  right 
proportion  for  the  smaller  ones. 

No  wonder  the  man  who  drew  the 
“  white  elephant”  got  sick  of  his  bar¬ 
gain. 

Familiar  “Evolution.” — Some  of  the 
most  familiar  things  about  us  are  really 
the  most  wonderful  when  we  come  to 
think  about  them.  For  example,  Prof. 
St.  George  Mivart  says  in  the  Cosmo¬ 
politan  : 

The  most  obvious  and  familiar  instance 
of  the  evolution  of  a  new  individual  ani¬ 
mal  is  the  hatching  of  a  hen's  egg.  A 
new-laid  egg  contains  nothing  but  an 
apparently  lifeless  mass  of  two  semi¬ 
fluid  substances — the  white  and  the  yolk; 
nor  will  the  highest  powers  of  the  micro¬ 
scope  reveal  more  therein  than  certain 
minute,  rounded  bodies  technically  called 
••  cells.”  Yet  it  needs  nothing  but  a  per¬ 
sistent  supply  of  moderate  warmth  to 
make  that  seemingly  inert,  semi-fluid 
matter  become  a  definite  organic  being 
possessing  the  most  surprising  powers. 
These  little  cells  will  arrange  themselves 
in  three  superficial  layers ;  the  layers 
will  fold  themselves  in  complex  ways, 
thickening  here  and  there  and  growing 
in  various  directions.  Soon  the  brain 
that  is  to  be  is  sketched  out;  a  tube  arises 
beneath,  folds  itself,  and  becomes  a  pul¬ 
sating  heart,  and  blood  is  formed  and 
begins  to  circulate.  Gradually  the  body 
distinct^  shows  itself  and  incipient 
limbs  bud  forth  till  the  different  parts, 
with  all  their  organs,  become  defined, 
and  ultimately  a  living  bird,  clothed  with 
downy  feathers,  chips  the  shell,  comes 
forth  and  walks  about  this  new  world 
with  widely  open  eyes  and  quickly  shows 
the  sharpness  of  its  senses  by  pecking  at 
grains  and  even  catching  an  insect  on 
the  wing  !  The  really  wonderful  nature 
of  this  growth  is  generally  unthought  of 
by  us  on  account  of  our  very  familiarity 
with  it.  But  the  more  we  ponder  over 
it  the  more  really  marvelous  it  will  appear 


THE  SELF-BASTING  ROASTER  AND  BAKING  PAN. 

This  is  the  pan  that  Mrs.  L.  wrote  about  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  April  30.  page  291, 
recounting  an  experience  in  the  household  of  the  publisher.  Some  four  months’ 
daily  use  has  made  this  an  indispensable  kitchen  requisite  in  that  house.  It  is 
scientifically  constructed  for  roast¬ 
ing  meats,  game,  poultry,  fish  :  for 
baking  bread,  cake,  biscuit,  beans, 
etc.  It  makes  tough  meats  and  poul¬ 
try  tender,  and  saves  the  nutriment 
of  the  food  generally  lost  through 
steam  and  evaporation.  Things  baked 
or  roasted  in  the  pan  are  more  health¬ 
ful  and  digestible,  as  they  retain  all 
their  sweetness,  flavor  and  nourish¬ 
ment.  No  attention  need  be  given 
to  basting  or  turning.  A  poor  cook 
cannot  spoil  the  food.  If  it  is  allowed 
to  remain  in  the  oven  longer  than  the  usual  time,  the  steam  keeps  the  food  moist, 
sweet  and  fresh.  Directions  accompany  the  pan.  Dimensions  of  No.  2  are, 
14x10x8%  inches,  to  hold  a  10-pound  turkey.  Price,  $1.25;  writh  a  year’s  subscrip¬ 
tion  for  $2.25  ;  given  for  three  new  subscriptions  to  January,  1893,  and  $2.25.  The 
No  3  size  is  17x12x9  inches,  to  hold  a  10-pound  turkey.  Price,  $1. 50  ;  with  a  sub¬ 
scription  for  $2.50  ;  given  for  three  new  subscriptions  to  January,  1893,  and  $2.50. 
Sent  by  express,  not  prepaid. 


One  Year’s  Subscription,  $2.00  /  Together  for  only 
One  Fine  Pocket  Knife,  $1.00'  S2,25‘ 


price 
$1  oo. 


So  many  knives  are  called  for  by  subscribers 
that  we  have  made  a  careful  search 
and  believe  that  we  have  found  as 
good  a  farmer’s  knife  as  there 
is  made.  It  is  so  good 
that  we  have  named  it 
the  “  Rural  New- 
Yorker”  knife 
It  is  brass- 
lined,  with 
German 
silver  bol¬ 
ster,  han¬ 
dle  buck- 
horn,  made 
of  fine  ra¬ 


zor  steel.  Price  of  knife  alone,  prepaid,  $1.  With  one  year’s  subscription  to  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  only  $2.25.  If  your  subscription  is  already  paid  for  1892,  the 
paper  may  be  sent  to  a  new  name.  Given  as  a  premium  for  three  new  sub¬ 
scriptions  from  receipt  to  January,  1893,  and  $2.50. 


3  YEARS’  SUBSCRIPTION  FREE.  3 


i.  A  Three  Years’  Subscription  and  a  Serviceable  Fruit  Drier  for  the  price  of  the  latter. 


The  U.  S.  Cook  Stove  Fruit  Drier  or  Evaporator. 


Thoroughly  Tested  and  Approved.  Latest,  Cheap¬ 
est,  Best.  A  Veritable  Little  Bread-Winner. 
Weight,  25  pounds.  Metal  Base.  Can  be  used  on 
any  kind  of  Stove.  Dimensions :  Base,  22x16 
inches;  Height,  26  inches.  Eight  Galvanized  Wire- 
Cloth  Trays,  containing  12  square  feet  of  tray 
surface.  No  Extra  Fire.  Always  ready  for  use. 
Its  capacity  ample  for  domestic  use,  up  to  two 
bushels  of  fresh  fruit  per  day.  Price  of  the  Drier 
alone,  $7.  Special  price  to  our  subscribers  only 
$5;  or,  better  still,  together  with  a  three  years’ 
subscription,  $7.  This  will  pay  your  own  sub¬ 
scription  for  three  years  from  the  date  of  expira¬ 
tion  of  time  already  paid  for.  New  subscriptions 
may  be  substituted  if  preferred. 


TME  IDEAL  CHAIR. 

What  is  home  or  life  without  ideal  comfort  ?  A  chair  that  is  entirely  automatic 
and  self-adjusting,  while  taking  any  position  from  upright  to  horizontal,  is  indeed 
an  ideal  chair.  It  folds  up  for  shipping  or  storage.  No  rattling  or  loose 
joints.  For  Camp,  Veranda,  Study,  Lawn  or  Sickroom.  Frame  and  stand  all  steel. 
No  warping  in  wet  weather.  Will  last  a  lifetime.  Price,  $7.  Special  price  to  our 


subscribers  only  $5.  With  a  3  years’  subscription  to  The  R.  N.-Y.,  $7.  With  an 
order  from  a  present  subscriber,  for  3  now  subscriptions  to  date  from  receipt 
to  January,  1893,  only  $6. 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHES  COMPANY,  Tinet  Building,  Now  York. 
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Live  Stock  Matters 

FORKFULS  OF  FACTS. 

Rape  needs  a  manure  rich  in  nitrogen 
to  make  it  grow  fast. 

A  tight  collar  will  cause  megrims  in  a 
horse  Keep  the  horse’s  head  wet. 

If  the  driver  is  afraid  of  the  driven  no¬ 
body  knows  it  sooner  than  the  latter 

Kerosene  emulsion  will  kill  lice  on 
stock.  Many  a  calf  keeps  poor  because 
lice  are  eating  him  up. 

When  broadcasted,  three  to  five  pounds 
of  rape  seed  per  acre  are  enough.  In 
drills  one  to  two  pounds. 

Some  horses  persist  in  eating  their  bed¬ 
ding  no  matter  how  well  they  are  fed,  or 
how  the  bedding  is  saturated  with  urine. 
The  best  remedy  for  such  gluttons  is  to 
bed  with  sawdust. 

All  who  are  interested  in  the  culture 
of  rape  for  sheep  should  send  fora  bulle¬ 
tin  issued  by  Prof.  Thomas  Shaw,  Gue!ph, 
Ontario,  Canada.  It  tells  all  about  rape 
in  a  brief,  comprehensive  way. 

Mr.  Breck  of  The  Willows  Stock  Farm, 
Paw  Paw,  Michigan,  advertises  imported 
Shropshires  from  the  noted  English  flocks 
of  Messrs.  Minton,  Bowen- Jones,  Berry, 
Thinger  and  Thomas.  Sheep  from  these 
flocks  have  given  general  satisfaction  in 
this  country,  and  have  done  their  full 
share  in  establishing  the  popularity  of  the 
breed. 

One  of  our  exchanges  speaks  of  the 
“Black  Astrachan  ”  chicken.  Where 
can  eggs  of  that  species  be  bought  ?  Are 
they  the  birds  that  furnish  the  astrachan 
fur  •>  The  same  paper,  in  reply  to  the 
query,  “  Will  the  eggs  of  the  pea-fowl 
hatch  under  a  common  chicken  hen  ?” 
says  “  No.”  There  is  nothing  like  wisdom 
when  dished  out  in  such  chunks  as  these. 

A  Noted  Grandmother. — The  follow¬ 
ing  bit  of  news  is  of  political  interest : 

When  Mrs.  Cleveland  was  queen  of  the  White 
House,  George  W.  Childs,  the  Philadelphia  editor 
and  philanthropist,  presented  her  with  a  beautiful 
Jersey  heifer.  When  the  heifer  had  a  calf  it  was 
presented  to  President  Roberts  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,  who  christened  it  Frances  Cleveland.  Now 
there  is  a  granddaughter  of  the  Child’s  heifer,  which 
has  been  christened  Ruth  Cleveland.  The  herd-book 
business  has  reached  a  stage  where  It  will  have  to 
suspend  for  a  period. 

“  A  man  came  to  our  herd,”  said  I.  P. 
Roberts,  “  and  offered  $100  for  a  big, 
strong  grade  Holstein  cow.  He  wanted 
her  for  baby’s  milk.  Her  milk  was  just 
right  for  feeding  a  baby — not  too  rieh  in 
fats  and  easily  digestible.  I  took  the  $100 
and  with  it  bought  two  good  cows,  and 
had  $5  left.  But  both  the  cows  together 
gave  less  milk  than  the  Holstein  grade. 
I  bred  her  and  knew  what  she  could  do. 
I  bought  the  others  and  had  to  find  out  by 
experience.” 

A  writer  in  the  National  Stockman 
says,  “  If  there  is  a  practice  in  sheep 
husbandry,  which  more  than  all  others 
lacks  the  shadow  of  an  excuse,  it  is  the 
everlasting  cramming  of  drugs  down  the 
healthy  sheep.”  To  this  The  Rural 
says  a  hearty  “Amen.”  Feeding  drugs 
to  healthy  sheep  will  never  prevent  them 
from  becoming  diseased  and  it  is  a  mighty 
doubtful  business  feeding  them  to  sick 
sheep  in  order  to  get  them  well.  There 
is  too  much  empiricism  in  this  drug  busi¬ 
ness  and  too  little  science. 

Testing  Guernsey  Cows. — In  reference 
to  testing  Guernsey  milk  by  the  Babcock 
method,  I  believe  no  official  action  is  in 
force  to  make  systematic  tests,  placing 
the  result  in  the  register.  This  would  be 
an  excellent  practice.  I  fear  we  Guern¬ 
sey  breeders  keep  our  light  too  much 
under  a  bushel.  The  world  at  large  does 
not  seem  to  know  what  a  good  breed  we 
have.  I  have  a  large  Philadelphia  cream 
trade.  My  aim  is  a  large  amount  of  rich 
cream.  I  use  the  Cochran  method  for  de¬ 
termining  the  fats.  w.  b.  harvey. 

A  writer  in  an  exchange  says  “  the 
Durham  or  Short-horn  cattle  are  the  best 
for  the  farmer  for  several  reasons,”  and 
then  goes  on  to  give  them.  The  main 
reason  advanced  is  that  they  will  furnish 
beef  and  milk.  We  had  supposed  that 


heresy  had  been  pretty  effectually 
squelched,  but  it  seems  to  pop  up  again 
at  intervals.  How  long  would  it  take  a 
butter  maker  to  get  rich  with  a  Durham 
dairy  ?  How  long  could  a  milk  producer 
dodge  a  mortgage  if  his  cows  were  Dur- 
hams  ?  The  “  all-purpose”  cow  is  like  a 
“  Jack-at-all-trades,”  not  very  good  in 
any  line.  This  is  an  era  of  specialties. 

The  Dakota  Station  (Fargo,  S.  D.)  has 
tried  kerosene  emulsion  for  sheep  scab. 
Bulletin  30  tells  about  it.  The  emulsion 
was  made  as  Prof.  Cook  recommended  in 
a  late  issue  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  The  sheep 
were  dipped  in  a  mixture  contain¬ 
ing  about  seven  per  cent  of  kerosene. 
At  five  cents  a  pound  for  soap  and  18 
cents  a  gallon  for  kerosene,  the  emulsion 
cost  two  cents  a  gallon.  The  dipping 
was  a  success  both  for  killing  the  scab 
insect  and  cleaning  the  wool. 

One  of  the  most  encouraging  signs  of 
the  times  is  the  general  acquiescence  in 
the  policy  of  giving  swine  range — plenty 
of  grass,  clover,  etc.,  and  less  of  the  ever¬ 
lasting  corn  diet.  For  generations  we 
have  so  bred  and  fed  the  hog  that  he  has 
become  a  mass  of  living  lard,  almost  en¬ 
tirely  unfit  for  food.  The  reaction  to  bet¬ 
ter  methods  will  give  us  pork  that  is  fit 
to  eat  and  largely  increase  the  demand 
for  the  products  of  this  profitable  ani¬ 
mal.  Give  the  hog  a  chance,  and  he  will 
do  the  proper  thing  for  his  owner. 

The  State  of  Montana  in  1890  had 
34,005  milch  cows  and  about  1,000,000 
other  cattle.  Over  $250,000  worth  of  but¬ 
ter  was  brought  into  the  State  and  as 
much  more  was  sent  through  it  to  Idaho 
and  Washington.  Montana  has  all  the 
natural  conditions  suited  to  dairying — 
all  but  the  cows.  Grades  of  the  beef 
breeds  are  most  numerous,  and  it  is  a 
fact  that  the  sheep  interests  arc  driv¬ 
ing  out  the  cattle.  A  herd  of  good  Jer¬ 
sey  or  Guernsey  grades  could  earn  a  good 
big  slice  of  that  $250,000 — that  is  if  the 
“  oleo”  frauds  could  be  squelched. 

Holstein  Poetry.— On  page  407  H.  W. 
Cheney  “  dropped  into  poetry”  in  praise 
of  Holstein  cattle  to  the  following  extent: 

To  eat  bran  and  hay  and  corn, 

And  things  of  similar  Ilk, 

They  reward  me  eve  and  morn 
With  wash-tubs  full  of  milk. 

The  editor  of  the  Columbia  (Tenn.) 
Herald  thinks  he  can  improve  upon  this, 
and  pours  forth  the  following  : 

Yes,  she  eats  the  wash-tub  full  of  bran 
And  the  meal  barrel  full  of  rye; 

She  mows  the  grass  like  a  mowing  blade, 

And  drinks  the  cistern  dry; 

She  cleans  poor  Uheney-of  nil  he's  got 
Till  he  talks  of  “butcher  and  slaughter,” 

And  then  some  day  she  does  give  a  tub 
Of— casein,  chalk  and  water! 

Glorious  Holstein  cow  !  but  a  suffering 
public  have  not  yet  called  on  you  to  take 
the  place  of  “  the  old  oaken  bucket. 

Columbia,  Tenn.,  is  the  home  of  some 
of  the  best  Jerseys  in  the  world. 

An  Impotent  Ram.— Last  fall  I  bought 
an  Oxford  ram  lamb  for  breeding  pur¬ 
poses.  He  served  my  ewes  regularly, 
but  did  not  get  a  lamb.  Is  the  man  of 
whom  I  bought  the  ram  liable  for  any 
share  of  the  loss  of  the  use  of  my  ewes  ? 
He  is  a  breeder  of  this  class  of  sheep. 

Naples,  N.  Y.  m.  m. 

Ans  Morally  he  certainly  is,  and  if  he 
regards  his  best  interests  he  will  at  least 
give  you  another  ram.  From  a  legal 
point  of  view,  we  do  not  think  you  can 
secure  damages  unless  he  guaranteed  the 
ram  to  be  a  sure  getter  ”  and  m  good 
condition.  If  he  did  that  and  you  can 
prove  the  ram  was  well  cared  for  and 
not  injured,  you  can  make  a  good  case 
against  him.  We  should  think  he  would 
settle  the  matter  to  your  satisfaction 
without  any  lawing.  We  will  try  to 
learn  of  similar  cases  and  how  they  have 
been  settled.  Buyers  of  live  stock  are 
often  disappointed.  G.  W.  Far  lee,  ex¬ 
president  of  the  Jersey  Cattle  Club,  gives 
this  bit  of  experience,  in  The  Jersey 
Bulletin  : 

Among  my  last  purchases  was  a  cow  for  which  I 
paid  $1,000,  represented  to  be  about  four  months  in 
calf.  On  getting  her  home  she  came  in  heat  and  I 
was  nearly  two  years  in  getting  her  in  calf.  She  had 
evidently  aborted  before  1  bought  her.  After  long 
and  vain  efforts  to  get  the  cow  In  calf  I  made  a  claim 
for  damages,  suggesting  that  he  share  the  loss  with 
me  and  return  me  $500  and  take  the  cow  back.  I 
took  the  position  that  a  breeder  selling  a  cow  for 
$1,000  was  bound  to  know  whether  she  had  aborted. 


He  declined  my  proposition,  but  offered  me  another 
aborting  cow.  by  way  of  satisfaction.  On  my  de¬ 
clining  his  offer,  he  closed  the  correspondence  by 
writing  me  a  letter  which  l  prize  very  highly.  He 
said  I  had  better  learn  a  little  common  business 
knowledge  and  not  tell  all  I  knew  about  the  defects 
of  my  herd  in  the  columns  of  the  newspapers; 
thereby  implying  I  was  too  candid  and  honest  to 
succeed. 

The  American  South  Down  Association 
offers  $250  in  prizes  for  South  Down 
wethers  at  the  World’s  Fair.  Send  to 
S  E.  Prather,  Springfield,  Ill.,  for  full 
particulars. 

Curious  Twins. — The  Texas  Live  Stock 
Journal  tells  us  about  a  four-year-old 
gray  filly  which  is  exhibited  with 

“  Her  twin  two-months-old  colts,  one  of 
which  was  a  well  formed,  well  developed 
mule,  and  the  other  an  equally  well  de¬ 
veloped  horse  colt.  This  freak  of  Nature 
is  explained  or  accounted  for  in  this  way. 
The  owner  of  the  filly  wished  to  breed 
her  to  a  jack,  to  which  the  filly,  however, 
objected.  The  custom,  which  has  been 
for  several  years  extensively  practiced  in 
cases  of  this  kind,  was  then  resorted  to, 
and  the  filly  was  first  bred  to  the  horse 
and  immediately  afterwards  to  the  jack. 
This  method,  as  practiced  in  the  past, 
had  usually  been  successful,  always  re¬ 
sulting  in  a  mule  colt.  In  this  instance, 
however,  it  was  doubly  successful  and  the 
result  was  both  a  mule  and  a  horse  colt.” 

Those  Horrible  Horns.— A.  X.  Hyatt 
in  the  Breeder’s  Gazette,  says  : 

My  dishorned  cows  are  notoriously 
gentle.  I  can  take  up  and  handle  their 
hind  feet  as  you  can  those  of  a  gentle 
horse.  But  I  never  could  tame  their 
horns.  They  would  use  them  upon  one 
another.  A  girl  now  working  for  me  saw 
a  little  boy’s  head  run  through  by  a  cow's 
horn  last  summer.  The  mother  left  a  babe 
a  few  weeks  old,  took  her  little  boy  by 
the  hand,  and  went  to  help  put  up  the 
cows  to  be  milked.  Without  warning  a 
cow  bore  down  the  child,  impaling  it 
upon  a  horn,  and  only  the  seeming  inter¬ 
position  of  God  saved  the  mother.  The 
child  died  after  a  week  of  agony. 

Kill  the  horns  before  they  form. 


In  writing  to  advertisers  please  always  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yokkek. 


LINSEED  OIL  MEAL 

At  present  writing  (July  1,  1892,)  OIL  MEAL  is  very 
low, and  now 

IS  A  FAVORABLE  TIME 

to  lay  in  a  stock  for  Fall  Sales  or  use 

JOIIBKRS  as  well  as  CONSUMERS  will  do 
well  to  consider  this  subject. 


i’lease  write  us  for  quotations  and  other  particulars 

OETROIT  LINSEEO  OIL  WORKS, 

DETROIT.  MICHIGAN. 


IMPORTED  SHROPSHIRES! 

Our  1892  importations  of  yearling  rams  and  ewes 
are  from  the  best  English  flocks.  None  better. 

THE  WILLOWS,  Raw  1’aw,  Mich. 


SHEEP 


Oxford  Down  and  Shrop 
shire  Sheep  and  Lambs  o 

superior  breeding.  We  are  hooking  orders  now  for 
lambs  of  the  above  breeds,  We  also  have  a  choice 
lot  of  yearlings  and  two-year-olds  to  offer.  Write 
at  once  forprices  and  particulars. 

W.ATLEE  BURPEE& CO.,  PHILA.,  PA. 


AYRSHIRES  FOR  SALE. 

A  very  choice  lot  of  thoroughbred  Ayrshire  calves 
bulls  and  heifers— entitled  to  Immediate  registry, 
the  offspring  of  deep-milking  cows,  and  from  a  bull 
notable  for  his  fine  dairy  points.  Price,  f.  o.  b  here 
*20  each.  D.  M.  CAMPBELL.  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 


Feeding  Animals. 

This  is  a  practical  work  of  5(10  pages,  by  Professor 
E.  W.  STEWART,  upon  the  science  of  feeding  In  all 
its  details,  giving  practical  rations  for  all  farm  ani¬ 
mals.  Its  accuracy  is  proved  by  Its  adoption  as  a  text 
book  in  nearly  all  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experi¬ 
ment  Stations  in  America.  It  will  pay  anybody  hav¬ 
ing  a  horse  or  a  cow,  or  who  feeds  a  few  p’lgs  or 
sheep  to  buy  and  study  it  carefully.  Price,  *2.00. 
Address  THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 
Times  Building,  New  York. 


LEVI  P.  MORTON’S 

ELLERSLIE  GUERNSEYS 

Cows  give 
6,000  to  11,000 
pounds  milk 
per  year  witli- 
o  u  t  forcing. 

M  ilk  f  r  o  m 
fresli  cows,  4J4 
to  7  per  cent 
fat. 

YOU  NEED  A 
BULL  FROM 
OUR  HERD. 

II.  M.  COTTRELL,  Supt..  KhineciitV,  N.  V. 


New'S?Ke  or  VETERINARY  SURGEONS. 

Lectures  will  begin  September  29,  1892.  For  circular 
address  SECRETARY,  382  East  27th  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 


WATERING  DEVICE 


for  LIVE  STOCK  In  STARVES.  Send  for  circu¬ 
lars  for  the  only  practical  and  economical  one  In  the 
market. 

C.  E.  MUCK  LEY  Si  CO.,  Dover  Plains,  N  Y 


GUERNSEYS 


FOR 

SALE. 


The  Stonykill  Farm  Guernsey 
Herd  for  Sale. 


This  herd  consists  of  nearly  For  tv  Head  of  care¬ 
fully  bred  COWS  and  HEIFERS,  and  will  be  offered 
at  very  moderate  prices,  quality  considered.  For 
further  particulars  address 

SAMUEL  VERPLANCK,  Flshkill-on-Hudson,  N.Y 


KING’S  SPAVIN  CURE 

Will  euro  all  cases  of  Spavin,  Sldebone,  Curbs, 
Splints,  Sweeney,  Poll  Evil.  Grease  Heels,  Capped 
Hock,  Strained  Tendons,  Epizootic  and  Distemper; 
old  sores,  and  all  bony  tumors.  Removes  all  bunches 
on  blemishes  without  leaving  any  scars.  Warranted 
to  cure  or  money  will  be  returned.  Price,  $2.  Ex¬ 
press  paid  by  us.  Write  for  book,  Diseases  of  the 
Feet.  Legs  and  Muscles,  sent  free.  Manufactured  by 
WM.  KING,  Lock  Box  2,  Ulalrstown,  N.  J. 


IJI’TON  STOCK  FARM. 

Headquarters  for  Thoroughbred  Stock. 

JERSEY  CATTLE. 

I  have  bred  Jerseys  for  27  years.  I  have  young 
cows;  any  on6  would  just  fill  the  bill  for  a  choice 
family  cow.  Ten  or  more  for  sale  for  from  $40  to  $50 
each.  All  in  one  lot  at  $10  each. 

LEICESTER  SHEEP. 

Sheep  from  my  flock  have  taken  many  of  the  first 
prizes  at  ihe  New  York  State  Fair  for  the  last  10 
years.  Choice  young  ewes  or  rams  from  $10  to  $15 
per  head. 

DELAINE  MERINO  SHEEP. 

I  am  breeding  as  large,  smooth  sheep  as  possible, 
with  as  long,  fine  delaine  staple  as  I  can  get.  In  15 
years  I  have  made  quite  an  improvement  In  size  and 
length  of  wool.  A  few  for  sale  at  from  $15  to  $20 
per  head. 

Fine  Trotting-bred  Colts 

FOR  SALE. 

At  weaning  time  prices  will  be  about  $75.  Older 
Colts,  those  that  have  been  driven  and  show  good 
action,  kind  and  good  drivers  from  $200  to  $400  Some 
of  them  are  the  get  of  my  Norwood  Stallion. 

Pedigrees  given  and  all  questions  answered  by 
inclosing  stamps. 

W.  S.  MOORE,  Mount  Upton,  N.  Y. 


The  Best  Cattle  Fastening 


,.e  ,  y  rractlcal  Swing  stanchion  inv*>of^ 
Thousands  In  use.  Illustrated  circular  free. 

F.  G.  Parson*  St  Vo.,  Addleoo.  Steuben  tin.,  FT. 


WANTED. 

A  thorough  bred  Durham  Bull,  about  one  year  old 
fit  for  service.  Give  description  and  price. 

Address  D.,  care  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HORSES  -  -  -  CATTLE. 

SMITHS  &  POWELL,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  offer  very 

superior  FRENCH  COACH,  STANDARD,  CLYDESDALE,  PERCHERON, 
DRIVING  and  MATCHED  COACH  HORSES  (many  of  the  Prize  winners)  at 
very  reasonable  prices. 

Also  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  CATTLE,  from  the  handsomest  and  most  noted 
milk  and  butter  herd  in  the  world. 

RARE  BARGAINS  in  choice  show  animals,  and  cows  with  great  records. 

STATE  JUST  WHAT  YOU  WANT,  AND  SAVE  TIME. 
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From  the  Hub. — Boston  mamma  : 
“Who  dwelt  in  the  garden  of  Eden?’ 
Freddie:  “Oh,  I  know,  the  Adamses!” 
— Texas  Siftings. 

First  Rounder  :  “  Why  don’t  you  rise 
earlier,  old  man  ?”  Second  Rounder : 
“  Well,  principally  because  I  am  afraid  I 
would  meet  myself  going  to  bed.” — New 
York  Tribune. 

C  alu  ah  an  :  “  What  kind  of  a  place  is 
New  York,  Phelim  ?”  Pbelim  O’Queer  : 
“  Faith,  it’s  a  great  city,  but  it’s  no  place 
for  a  poor  man  unless  he  has  plenty  of 
money.” — Yankee  Blade. 

Little  Boy  (with  swollen  face)  :  “  Oh, 
dear !  I  wish  I  was  grandpa  or  else  the 
baby.”  Mother  :  “  Why  ?”  Little  Boy  : 
“  Grandpa’s  teeth  is  all  gone,  and  baby’s 
hasn’t  come  yet.” — Good  News. 

Youngster:  “  I  say,  grandma,  can  you 
bite  hard?”  Granny:  “No,  my  boy,  I 
have  lost  nearly  all  my  teeth.”  Young¬ 
ster:  “  Indeed  !  Then  please  save  these 
nuts  for  me,  will  you  ?” — Hinkender  Bote. 

“  Look  here,  George,  1  am  positively 
tired  of  your  talking  love  to  me  in  this 
way  every  time  you  call.”  “Marry  me 
and  then  I’ll  never  speak  another  word 
of  love  to  you  as  long  as  I  live.” — New 
York  Press. 

“  You  astonish  me,  madam  !  I  never 
should  have  suspected  you  of  being  a 
smoker  of  cigarettes!”  “I  never  touch 
them,  doctor.”  “  Why,  I  understood  you 
a  moment  ago  to  say  you  were  a  victim 
of  the  cigarette  habit.”  “  1  am  My  hus¬ 
band  smokes  them.” — Chicago  News. 

He  Protests. — Burglar  (flashing  his 
dark-lantern  in  the  face  of  the  sleeper)  : 
“  If  you  make  a  noise  you're  a  dead  man  ! 
1  want  your  money,  and  I  want  it  quick  ! 
Where  is  it  ?”  Mr.  Billus  (only  half 
awake):  “Why,  Great  Scott,  Maria! 
What  have  you  done  with  the  $25  I  gave 
you  yesterday  ?” — Chicago  Tribune. 

A  Poor  Performance. — Young  Hope¬ 
ful  :  “  Mamma,  did  you  tell  papa  I’d  got 
to  have  a  bicycle  ?”  Mamma:  “  Yes,  but 
he  said  he  couldn’t  afford  it.”  “  ’Course 
he’d  say  that  :  but  what  did  you  do  ?” 
“  I  argued  in  favor  of  it,  but  he  refused.’’ 
“  Argued  !  Huh  !  If  it  ud  been  anything 
you  wanted  for  your  own  self,  you’d 
cried  a  little,  an’  then  you’d  got  it.” — 
Street  &  Smith's  Good  News. 

In  writing  to  advertisers  please  always  mention 
The  Rural. 


TURNIP  SEEDS 

Landreth’s  Improved  Bloomsdale  Swede, 

or  Rutabaga  Swede  Turnip  Seeds.  Eaily  Dutch 
White  Flat.  Purple  Top  Flat,  Amber  Globe,  Red  Top 
Globe,  Southern  snow-white  Globe  Turnip  Seeds,  &c., 
Crop  1892.  Catalogues  free  to  all.  Scarlet  Clover 
Seed,  new  crop.  D.  LANDRETH  &  SONS, 

Nos.  21  &  23  South  Sixth  Street,  Philadelphia. 


POT-GROWN 

Strawberry  Plants 

that  will  bear  full  crop 
fruit  next  season.  Cel¬ 
ery,  Cabbage  and  Cauli¬ 
flower  plants.  Descrip¬ 
tive,  Illustrated  Summer 
List,  with  colored  plate, 
free.  Address 

T.  J.  DWYER, 
Cornwall,  N.  Y. 


E.  P.  ROE. 


COATRIGHT  METAL  SHINGLES 

STORMPROOF, 

FIREPROOF, 

DURABLE. 

EASILY  and 

RAPIDLY  LAID. 
Send  for  Catalogue  &  Prices 

Made  especially  for 
Residences,  Public 
liuildingg,  Barns.  &e. 

CORTRICHT 

Metal  Roofing  Co, 

Main  Office  and  Factory, 
Broad  and  Hamilton  Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
Western  Office  — 184  Van  Buren  Street,  Chicago.  Ill. 


THE  BEST  ARTICLE 

18  THE  CHEAPEST. 

BUHACH 

Is  the  Rest,  Purest  and  Most  Effective  In¬ 
sect  Powder  upon  the  Market. 

DY  ITS  INTELLIGENT  USE  HOTELS, 

Restaurants,  Saloons,  Stores,  Offices,  as  well  as 
Field,  Orchard,  Garden  and  Conservatory  may 
be  kept  free  from  all  troublesome  Insects  It  Is  now 
regarded  as  a  necessity  in  most 
of  the  principal  hotels  In  the 
United  States  and  wherever  It  haB 
been  Introduced  It  has  given  com¬ 
plete  satisfaction.  Owing  to  an 
Increased  production  of  Pyre- 
thrum  flowers,  from  which  this 
valuable  article  is  made,  and 
their  Improved  facilities  for  re¬ 
ducing  them  to  powder,  the  man-  *“hj 
ufacturers  have  this  season  made  .erlal  reduc¬ 
tion  In  their  prices.  To  protect thel^L  stomers  each 
package  shows  the  trade-mark  of  t)  >le  manufac¬ 
turers,  BUHACH  PRODUCING  J  MFG.  CO., 
Stockton,  Cal.  < 

For  sale  by  al!£J 

SEEDSMEN  AND  1)1^  GISTS. 


T  ower's 
Irpprov^d 
FLICKER 

I  1$  Guaranteed 

Ls+%  Absolutely  Water* 

^///  /AT0' 

vo//  /  ee/ 

Brknd  A 

Tiudema**  on  every  Coat  a 

5oft  Woolen 
Watch  Out  I  Collar. 

y,P  l  l  ■  iw  Send  f** 

A  J.  TOWER.  MFR.  BOSTON.  MASS  Catalog.. 


All 

Improved 

Slickers  have 
beside  the  Fish  Brand 


CHOICE  MUSIC 


-  <o\5^%epm°nt 

Jddress  <StAlbansFoundryCow' 


FRUIT 


EVAPORATOR 

THE  ZIMMERMAN 
The  Klandard  Machine 

rices.  Illustrated  Catalogue  free. 


Different  sizes  and  prl 
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Notes  from  the  Rural  Grounds. 

The  R.  N.-Y.’s  Strawberry  Report 

FOR  1892. 

The  season  has  been  favorable  throughout,  though 
too  wet  at  the  close.  It  has  been  a  short  season  with 
an  unusually  large  yield  of  berries  of  unusually  large 
size,  though  below  the  average  as  to  quality  and  firm¬ 
ness.  P.  stands  for  pistillate  ;  B.  for  bisexual.  The 
size  of  the  flower  is  indicated  by  I,  the  smallest;  IIII 
the  largest. 

May  8. — Everbearing. — From  Seth  Winquist,  Rus¬ 
sellville,  Oreg. — A  chance  seedling  of  1882.  One  of  the 
first  to  bloom.  Plants  small.  B.  II. 

Brandywine. — From  Edward  T.  Ingram,  Marshall¬ 
town,  Pa. — Chance  seedling  of  188!).  Commended  for 
canning.  Beautiful,  healthy  plants.  B.  IIII. 

Timbrell. — From  H.  S.  Timbrell,  Unionville,  Orange 
County,  N.  Y.  —  Plants  set  August,  1891,  strong  and 
healthy.  P.  III. 

•June  6. — Shuster. — One  of  the  earliest,  continuing 
for  a  long  time  in  bearing.  Plants  hardy  and  long- 
lived.  Nearly  everything  in  its  favor  except  quality. 
Berries  large  to  very  large.  P.  II. 

Michel’s  Early. — Plants  set  April,  1890.  Earliest  of 
berries.  First  full  picking  .June  5.  Medium  size, 
heart-shape,  regular,  scarlet  color,  firm.  Earliness  is 
its  most  valuable  characteristic.  When  the  market  is 
flooded  with  fine, 
large  Sharpless 
berries  from  the 
South  selling  three 
quarts  (boxes)  for 
25  cents,  as  at  pres¬ 
ent,  the  Michel  is 
of  small  value. 

B.  II. 

Iowa  Beauty. — 

From  J.  T.  Lovett, 

Little  Silver,  Mon¬ 
mouth  County,  N. 

J.,  spring  of  1891. 

— Leaves  large. 

Berry  large,  omte, 
some  neck,  some¬ 
times  broadly 
ovate.  Not  ripe. 

B.  III. 

Gen.  Putnam. — 

J.  H.  Hale,  South  Beebe.  Fig.  198. 

Glastonbury,  Conn. 

August  13,  1890. — Early.  First  ripe,  June  0.  Large, 
ovate,  regular,  some  broad  tips.  Somewhat  resembles 
Cumberland.  Rather  soft.  Vines  thrifty.  P  II. 

BederWood.  (Racster.) — From  John  Racster,  Daven¬ 
port,  Iowa. — An  early  berry,  of  fair  size  and  quality. 
B.  II. 

Lovett’s  Early. — From  J.  T.  Lovett. — None  ripe  at 
this  date.  Vines  vigorous.  Promises  to  be  productive 
later.  B.  II. 

Southard. — From  J.  H.  Hale,  April  1892. — Beginning 
to  ripen.  High  quality.  Promising.  B.  II. 

June  7. — Mrs.  Shepard  No.  1. — From  Adna  Sawyer, 
Delavan,  Walworth  County,  Wis.,  September,  1891. — 
Fine  quality,  large,  irregular  shape.  B.  III. 

Clark’s  Early. — From  W.  F.  Allen,  Jr.,  Salisbury, 
Md.,  August,  1891. — First  ripe  this  date.  Crimson 
color,  red  flesh,  firm,  broadly  ovate,  wide  tips.  Fair 
quality,  a  little  tart.  Prominent  yellow  seeds.  B.  II. 

Wentzell. — From  F.  R.  Wentzell,  Monroeville,  Salem 
County,  N.  J.,  April  1892. — Ovate,  scarlet,  regular,  not 
very  firm.  Early,  good  quality.  B.  II. 

T.  R.  Hunt  No.  3. — From  T.  R.  Hunt,  Lambertsville, 
N.  J.,  July,  1890. — Highly  prolific,  early.  Very  large, 
conical-ovate  generally  ridged  or  lobed  from  stem  to 
tip.  Tips  often  broad.  Quality  fair ;  firm.  Vines 
vigorous  and  hardy.  B.  III. 


Gen.  Putnam  — Ripening  freely  and  therefore  among 
the  earliest.  Heart-shape,  regular,  scarlet,  a  little 
soft,  large,  fairly  productive.  Vines  vigorous  and 
hardy.  P.  II. 

June  8. — Of  70  varieties,  we  are  now  picking  from 
Michel,  Shuster,  Smith  No.  5,  Farnsworth,  Wentzell, 
Iowa  Beauty,  Gen.  Putnam,  Beder  Wood,  Tippecanoe, 
Beverly,  Hunt  No.  3  and  Southard. 

June  10. — Wolverton.  —  From  M.  Crawford,  Cuya¬ 
hoga  Falls,  O.,  April,  1891. — Ripening  freely.  Broadly 
heart-shape,  sometimes  Crescent  shape,  no  neck,  regu¬ 
lar.  Medium  red  color,  between  scarlet  and  crimson. 
Prolific,  red  flesh,  good  quality,  not  best. 

Michel. — At  its  best.  Under  size. 

Mrs.  Shepard  No.  1. — Scarlet,  white  flesh.  Medium 
size,  necked,  good  quality. 

Shuster. — Ripening  freely. 

Gen.  Putnam. — Ripening  freely.  Regular  heart- 
shape  without  neck.  Crimson  color,  not  very  firm, 


Brandywine.  Fig.  199. 


rose  flesh,  mild  quality,  prolific.  A  fine  berry  in  all 
respects  except  as  to  firmness. 

Farnsworth. — From  C.  A.  Green,  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
March  10,  1891. — Ripening  freely.  Crimson,  usually 
Crescent  shape,  regular,  medium  size,  fairly  prolific, 
firm,  quality  fair.  Low  growing  vines.  B.  II. 

Clark’s  Early. — From  W.  F.  Allen  Jr.,  Salisbury, 
Md. — Prolific,  hardy  vines.  Berries  large,  crimson, 
firm,  red  flesh,  art,  broadly  heart-shape.  Promising. 
B.  III. 

Jucunda  Improved. — From  J.  T.  Lovett,  1891. — This 
originated  with  A.  V.  Gerbig  of  Pennsylvania,  from 
seed  of  Jucunda  in  1882.  Of  the  largest  size,  heart- 
shape,  slightly  necked,  regular.  Nearly  perfect  as  to 
form.  First  ripe  this  date.  Fine  foliage.  B.  II. 

Wentzell.— Ripening  freely.  Medium  size,  heart- 
shape,  soft,  red  flesh,  good  quality,  mild. 

Iowa  Beauty. — Ripening  freely.  A  berry  of  fine 
shape  and  quality.  Resembles  Jucunda.  Scarlet  in 
color,  no  neck,  heart-shape,  red  flesh,  yellow  seeds, 
fairly  firm.  This  has  been  advertised  also  as  “Childs” 
without  the  originator’s  or  introducer’s  authority. 

Walton. — From  M.  Crawford,  April,  1891. — Prolific 
of  rather  small  berries  of  a  regular,  conical  shape. 
P.  II. 

Gov.  Hoard.— From  M.  Crawford,  April,  1891. — Large 
berries  of  varying  form — often  Sharpless  shape.  Dark 
crimson,  dark  red  flesh  of  medium  quality.  As  firm 
as  Sharpless.  Ordinary  in  every  way.  B.  III. 

Great  Pacific — From  M.  Crawford,  April,  1891. — 
Ripening  freely.  Variable  shape  and  irregular  as  to 
individual  berry.  Medium  red  color,  red  flesh,  fairly 
firm  and  fair  quality.  Not  remarkable  in  any  way. 
P.  II. 

Saunders. — From  M.  Crawfoi’d,  April,  1891. — Begin¬ 
ning  to  ripen — an  intermediate  variety.  Variable  in 
form,  inclined  to  Crescent  shape.  Dai’k  red,  mild 
quality.  Nothing  remarkable.  B.  II. 


Beder  Wood. — At  its  best.  Prolific,  bex*ries  small  to 
medium.  Fairly  firm,  scarlet,  heart-shape.  Quality 
fair. 

Tippecanoe.— M.  Crawford,  April,  1891. — Early,  pro¬ 
lific,  heart  shape,  medium  red,  quite  firm,  fair  quality. 
Superior  only  as  to  earliness.  B.  1 1. 

Lady  Rusk. — From  M.  Stahl,  Quincy,  III.,  April  4, 
1890.  —  Begins  to  ripen.  Berries  are  for  the  most  part 
small  and  a  few  extra  large.  Variable  shape.  P.  I. 

Cloud’s  Seedling. — From  A.  B.  Coleman,  Prince- 
town,  Ky.,  April,  1889. — Vigorous  vines.  Berries 
heart-shape,  crimson,  red  flesh,  rather  acid,  fair  size 
and  uniformly  so.  Prolific.  A  meritorious  market 
variety.  Firm. 

Timbrell,  Yale  and  Parker  Earle  not  yet  ripe 
Eureka  full  of  green  berries.  B.  III. 

Beebe. — From  ,J.  T.  Lovett,  1891. — Large,  solid  ber¬ 
ries  of  irregular  form.  Mild  in  quality.  Scarlet  to 
crimson  in  color,  rose  flesh.  Firm,  showy ;  seamed, 
lobed  and  irregular,  but  showy.  B.  III. 

Beverly. — From  B.  M.  Smith,  Beverly,  Mass.,  Sep¬ 
tember,  1891. — Berries  average  large,  dark  crimson, 
excellent  quality,  rose  flesh,  irregular  form. 

Hunt  No.  3. — A  variety  of  many  good  qualities. 
Berries  average  large  to  very  large.  Somewhat  irreg¬ 
ular— heart-shape  generally.  Crimson,  dull  rose  flesh, 

quality  inferior. 
Plants  vigorous, 
prolific  and  early. 
B.  III. 

Lovett’s  Early. — 
Beginning  to  ripen 
(June  10).  Berries 
varying  from  scar¬ 
let  to  crimson,  red 
flesh,  firm,  of  fair 
quality.  Variable 
shape,  usually 
heart -shape,  but 
often  winged, 
broad-tipped  and 
seamed.  Vines 
thrifty  and  produc¬ 
tive. 

Evex-bearing.  — 
Beginning  to  ripen. 
Berries  small,  but 
of  good  quality. 
B.  II. 

Clara.  —  From 
Cleveland  Nursery 
Co.,  March  1889. — Just  beginning  to  ripen.  Generally 
heart-shape,  sometimes  coxeombed.  Large,  produc¬ 
tive.  Vines  vigorous.  P.  I. 

Eui-eka. — From  Cleveland  Nursery  Co.,  March  1889 — 
Very  prolific.  Just  beginning  to  ripen.  P.  II. 

June  14. — Swindle. — From  J.  II.  Hale,  April  1,  1892. 
— A  promising  kind  as  judged  from  spring-set  plants. 
Heart-shape,  medium  red,  rose  flesh,  dark  seeds,  fair 
quality,  quite  firm.  Vigorous  plants.  P.  I. 

Southard. — From  J.  H.  Hale,  April  1,  1892. — Prom¬ 
inent  neck,  bright  glossy  red,  wider  in  middle  than  at 
either  extremity.  High  quality.  B.  II. 

Clark’s  Early. — Conical,  sometimes  winged,  inclined 
to  light  crimson,  good  quality,  second  early,  ovate  to 
round. 

Iowa  Beauty. — Fine,  heart-shape,  crimson  and 
glossy.  Best  quality. 

Jucunda  Improved. — Fine  shape— uniformly  so,  quite 
firm. 

Walton. — Very  prolific,  many  green  berries.  Fair 
quality,  variable  shape — conical,  sharply  pointed 
usually.  Vines  diseased.  P.  II. 

Gov.  Hoard. — Variable  in  shape,  from  medium  size 
to  large.  Good  quality,  vigorous  vines.  B.  III. 

Wolverton. — From  Crawford,  1891. — Highly  pro¬ 
lific,  Variable  shape. 
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Great  Pacific — At  its  best.  Variable  shape,  conical, 
round  and  Sharpless  shape.  Fair  quality,  dark  red 
outside  and  inside.  Strong-  vines.  P.  II. 

Saunders. — Crescent  shape,  often  as  two  joined  to¬ 
gether,  medium  quality,  crimson,  prolific,  but  not  re¬ 
markable  in  any  way.  B.  I. 

Gen.  Putnam. — At  its  best.  Fair  quality,  soft,  light 
scarlet.  Valuable  as  an  early  home  berry.  4P.  II. 

Tippecanoe. — At  its  best.  Large  average  size,  heart- 
shape  or  variable.  Fair  quality,  soft. 

Lady  Ilusk. — Variable  form,  as  if  two  or  three  were 
joined  together.  Often  hollow.  Not  an  acquisition. 

Parker  Earle. — Ripening.  Soft. 

Yale,  Timbrell,  Clara  and  Eureka  are  late.  Eureka 
is  much  like  Clara,  but  more  productive.  Many  berries 
of  the  largest  size,  all  irregular.  Quite  firm,  fair 
quality.  A  trial  is  recommended  as  a  late  kind.  B.  IIII. 

Lovett’s  Early. — Now  ripening  freely.  Generally 
of  good  shape,  varying  from  conical  to  heart-shape 
and  winged.  Scarlet  to  crimson  in  color.  Fair 
quality  and  fairly  firm.  The  wet  season  should  be 
considered. 

Junk  15. — What  berries  are  most  productive  to-day  ? 
Shuster,  Farnsworth,  Jucunda  Improved,  Wolverton, 
Pacific,  Gen.  Putnam,  a  fine  berry  in  every  way  except 
that  it  is  not  very  firm  ;  Beebe,  of  the  largest  size  and 
good  quality;  Lovett’s  Early,  now  large  and  produc¬ 
tive,  though  not  of  first  quality  ;  Brandywine,  of  im¬ 
mense  size  and  fine  quality,  quite  firm  and  shapely 
for  so  large  a  berry. 

Timbrell,  Yale,  Parker  Earle,  Clara,  Eureka,  Mary 
and  Gandy  are  later  than  June  15. 

Brandywine. — From  Edward  T.  Ingram,  Marshall¬ 
town,  Pa.,  August,  1891. — First  picking  this  date. 
Foliage  of  the  largest  and  thriftiest,  entirely  free  of 
scald  or  blemish.  Heavy  peduncles.  The  average 
size  is  as  large  as  any  ever  raised  here  and  the  shape 
is  more  uniformly  good  than  that  of  any  other  of  the 
largest  varieties.  In  general  it  is  heart-shape,  often 
broadly  so,  without  neck.  Its  most  pronounced  irreg¬ 
ularity  inclines  towards  a  Sharpless  shape,  occasion¬ 
ally  as  of  two  berries  joined  together.  Calyx  and  sepals 
broad  and  many.  Medium  red,  flesh  red,  firm  and 
solid  for  so  large  a  berry — none  more  so.  Quality  not 
the  best,  but  fully  as  good  as  Sliarpless  and  better  than 
Eubach.  Vines  exceedingly  prolific.  The  best  berry 
in  our  collection  of  this  season  up  to  date.  B.  IIII. 

Mary.- — From  H.  H.  Alley,  Hilton.  N.  J.,  July,  1891. 
— With  the  originator  this  variety  bears  berries  which, 
taking  the  average,  are  the  largest  the  writer  has  ever 
seen.  It  is  not  at  its  best  here,  however.  The  medium¬ 
sized  berries  are  regular,  lieart-slianed  without  neck, 
the  tip  being  more  or  less  truncated  or  broadly  round. 
The  largest  berries  are  often  fan-shaped,  the  flesh 
sometimes  nearly  meeting  about  the  stem,  the  calyx 
in  the  middle  forming  nearly  a  flattened  ball  of  flesh, 
so  to  speak.  Color  medium  to  rather  dark  red,  flesh 
dark,  seeds  dark.  Quality  acid.  P.  II. 

Yale. — From  S.  Hoyt  &  Son,  New  Canaan.  Ct.,  Sep¬ 
tember,  1888. — Late  and  productive  of  berries  of  good 
size  and  excellent  quality.  Vines  low,  peduncles  short. 
Nearly  P.  II. 

Timbrell. — A  peculiarity  of  this  remarkable  berry 
is  a  patchiness  in  coloring  as  it  ripens — a  patch  of  red 
and  a  patch  of  white.  The  shape — it  might  almost 
be  considered  characteristic — is  often  sharply  triangu¬ 
lar  :  some  broadly  and  evenly  truncate,  with  one  side 
more  pronounced  than  the  other,  as  shown  in  the  illus¬ 
tration,  Fig.  200.  The  peduncles  are  strong,  bearing 
many  berries.  The  foliage  is  fine — splendid.  The  berry 
is  solid,  firm  and  of  nearly  the  highest  quality.  The 
flesh  is  sweet  and  excellent  as  soon  as  the  berry  begins 
to  color.  As  a  late  berry,  we  predict  that  the  Tim¬ 
brell  has  a  future.  It  may  also  be  prized  as  a  late 
medium  crop. 

Lovett’s  Early  is  now  at  its  best.  Peduncles  slender, 
the  foliage  concealing  most  of  the  berries.  Often 
Crescent  shape.  Fair  quality,  solid,  firm,  red  flesh, 
productive.  Vigorous  plants. 

Gandy. — Ripening  freely.  It  will  be  seen  that 
Lovett’s  Early  is  rather  late.  Gandy  is  of  good  shape 
and  quality,  but  not  very  productive. 

Brandywine  continues  a  long  time  in  fruit,  and  is 
of  superior  shape,  quality  and  size  for  so  large  a  berry. 
Foliage  perfect. 

June  16. — Timbrell  at  its  best.  Finest  quality, 
highly  productive,  firm  notwithstanding  others  are 
soft  and  rotting.  The  best  of  its  season  in  this  col¬ 
lection,  all  things  considered.  It  is  again  noted  that  it 
is  sweet  and  excellent  before  it  is  ripe.  The  sharp 
point  of  the  pistil  remains  over  the  seed  as  if  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  surface  of  the  berry. 

Parker  Earle.  Season,  seems  to  have  been  too  wet 
for  it.  Berries  soft  and  comparatively  few. 

June  17. — Most  kinds  rotting  because  of  hot,  showery 
weather. 

June  19. — Gandy  is  now  at  its  best.  Berries  large, 
heart-shape, good  quality,  firm,  but  not  very  productive. 

Iowa  Beauty  still  in  bearing  and  of  excellent  qual¬ 


ity  and  regular  heart-shape.  Quite  firm.  Its  produc¬ 
tiveness  cannot  fairly  be  estimated  this  season.  In 
all  other  respects  it  is  an  admirable  berry.  Resembles 
Jucunda  Improved. 

Jucunda  Improved.  Still  in  bearing.  Fine  quality. 

Saunders.  Still  in  bearing.  Berries  of  but  medium 
size,  but  of  regular  shape  ;  firm  and  solid.  Fair  qual¬ 
ity. 

Great  Pacific.  Still  in  bearing.  Berries  small,  firm, 
poor  quality. 

Wolverton  is  bearing  freely.  Berries  regular,  heart- 
shape,  quite  firm  and  of  medium  size.  Hoard  nearly 
past.  Lady  Rusk  still  bearing,  quite  firm,  fair  quality. 

Yale.  Now  at  its  best.  It  is  a  good  late  variety  as 
to  yield  and  quality,  but  the  berries  ripen  imperfectly. 
Berries  often  a  dark  red  on  one  side  and  over-ripe,  and 
a  light  red  on  the  other.  Low  vines,  low  peduncles. 

Timbrell  is  the  best  of  this  date,  the  most  productive 
of  berries  of  the  largest  size  and  best  quality.  The  one 
failing  thus  far  developed  is  that  the  ripening  berries 
are  mottled  instead  of  a  uniform  color.  This  is  no 
disadvantage  for  home  use  since  the  half-ripe  berries 
9,re  sweet  and  of  the  real  strawberry  flavor. 

Cloud’s  Seedling. — Still  bearing.  Small. 

Beebe. — Still  bearing  berries  of  large  size,  though  a 
trifle  soft. 

Eureka. — Still  bearing  abundantly.  Medium  to 
large;  variable  in  shape,  soft  and  of  only  fair  quality. 
(It  and  Clara  are  bearing  as  many  berries  as  any  other 
kinds.) 

Lovett’s  Early — that  is  to  say,  Lovett’s  Late — is 
bearing  lots  of  fruit  more  regular  in  shape  than  those 
borne  earlier,  firm  and  of  fair  quality.  On  the  whole, 
it  is  disappointing. 

Brandywine  still  bearing  many  large  berries  of  reg¬ 
ular  shape  and  good  quality.  It  is  a  fine  variety. 

June  22. — Clara,  Eureka,  Yale  and  Timbrell  are  the 
most  productive  of  this  date. 

Swindle. — Healthy  vines,  bearing  well  for  spring 
plants.  Berries  bright,  medium  red,  quite  firm,  regu¬ 
lar  form,  often  Crescent  shape,  apparently  high  qual¬ 
ity.  It  seems  to  begin  to  ripen  in  mid-season  and  to 
continue  late. 

Beebe,  Eureka,  Clara,  Yale,  Timbrell,  Gov.  Hoard, 
Wolverton  and  Gandy  still  bearing. 

Shuster’s  Gem  begins  early  and  lasts  late. 

June  26. — Gandy,  Saunders  (foliage  burning),  Wal¬ 
ton,  (foliage  burning),  Yale,  Timbrell,  Beebe,  Eureka, 
Clara,  Brandywine  and  Swindle  still  in  bearing. 
Eureka  and  Clara  bear  most  at  this  date.  Swindle  is 
firm  and  of  good  quality. 

. I  une  27. — Frequent  rains  have  destroyed  many 
berries.  Yale  and  Timbrell  are  the  latest  berries  of 
good  quality.  Eureka  and  Clara  the  latest  of  inferior 
quality. 

Some  Remarks  and  a  Summary. 

For  one  reason  or  another,  we  are  unable  to  make 
any  report  upon  the  following  varieties:  Plants  from 
J.  O.  Nigh,  New  Cassel,  Wis.,  not  named;  Thompson 
Nos.  9,  64  and  81 ;  Bell,  Yankee  Doodle,  Van  Deman, 
E.  P.  Roe,  Auburn,  Gillespie,  Leviathan,  Princess, 
Latest  of  All,  Belle  Bordelaise,  Brunette,  Princeton 
Chief,  Street,  Arkansaw  Traveler,  Perfection,  and 
Smith’s  Nos.  4  and  5. 

As  the  outcome  of  The  R.  N.-Y.’s  strawberry  ob¬ 
servations  of  the  past  season,  what  kinds  are  to  be 
commended  to  its  readers  as  worthy  of  trial ;  as  being 
notably  or  in  some  ways  better  than  the  old  kinds 
with  which  its  readers  are  familiar  ?  If  a  new  variety 
is  no  better  than  the  strawberries  we  have  been  grow¬ 
ing,  it  is  to  be  condemned.  It  is  a  waste  of  time  and 
money  to  buy  high-priced  new  strawberry  plants  if  we 
do  not  buy  something  that  is  new  ;  something  that  we 
did  not  have  before. 

A  good  deal  has  been  said  of  Michel’s  Early.  It  is 
early,  and  that  is  the  most  that  may  be  said  of  it.  As 
a  market  berry,  it  is  without  value,  for  the  reason  that, 
long  before  it  is  ripe,  the  market  is  well  supplied  from 
the  South  with  larger  and  better  berries.  For  home 
use,  it  will  give  moderately  good  berries  of  fair  size 
two  or  three  days  earlier  than  any  other  variety  tried 
here.  Beder  Wood  (Racster)  follows  it  closely,  and 
while  of  as  good  quality  and  as  large,  is  more  produc¬ 
tive.  For  home  use,  we  would  prefer  Gen.  Putnam  to 
either. 

Shuster  (Shuster's  Gem)  is  to  be  commended  for 
earliness,  size,  hardiness  of  vine,  long  life,  and  for 
continuing  to  bear  fruit  through  a  long  season.  These 
qualities  compensate,  in  a  measure,  for  a  defective 
strawberry  flavor.  Wolverton,  of  Canadian  origin,  is 
an  excellent  variety  which  begins  to  ripen  early  and 
continues  until  the  intermediates  are  at  their  best. 

The  two  new  berries  which  we  would  specially  com¬ 
mend  to  our  readers  are  Brandywine  and  Timbrell. 
Both  are  abundant  bearers,  healthy  and  vigorous  vines. 
Of  the  two,  Brandywine  will,  perhaps,  please  the  mar¬ 
ket  best,  because  the  berry  ripens  in  every  part 
uniformly,  while  the  Timbrell  colors  unevenly.  If  we 
allowed  ourselves  to  form  positive  conclusions  from  a 


single  season’s  trial  and  were  desirous  of  setting  out  a 
new  bed  for  home  use,  we  would  plant,  of  all  the 
varieties  in  our  present  collection,  the  Timbrell  and 
the  Brandywine  ;  and  if  confined  to  but  one  of  the 
two,  we  would  choose  the  Timbrell  on  account  of  its 
excellent  quality. 

Is  there  any  corelation  between  large  and  small 
flowers  and  large  and  small  berries  ?  Except  as  to 
pistillates  as  compared  with  bisexuals  we  may  not  say 
that  there  is.  Some  of  the  largest  bisexual  flowers  do 
not  give  the  largest  berries  and,  conversely,  the  small¬ 
est  perfect  flowers  sometimes  give  large  berries.  We 
feel  justified  in  concluding,  however,  that  the  pistillate 
flowers  average  smaller  than  the  bisexual  flowers, 
whether  the  fruit  be  small  or  large. 

*  * 

More.  Strawberry  Talk. —  My  experience  with 
Lovett’s  Early  Strawberry  does  not  agree  with  The 
R.  N.-Y.’s.  I  set  out,  on  August  15,  1891,  a  bed  of 
strawberries  of  the  following  varieties :  Sharpless, 
Parker  Earle,  Middlefield,  Michel’s  Early,  Haverland, 
Nectar  and  Everbearing,  and  on  October  6,  I  set  out 
another  of  Lovett's,  Gandy  and  Bubach,  the  first 
being  pot-grown  plants,  the  others  layers,  and  Lovett’s 
was  one  of  the  first  to  ripen,  Middlefield,  Sharpless, 
Mitchel's  and  Haverland  ripening  at  the  same  time, 
Parker  not  having  ripened  any  as  yet.  w.  c.  Raymond. 

Abnormal  Eggs  ;  “  Double-Barreled  ” 
Chickens. 

The  science  of  embryology  is  comparatively  a  sealed 
book,  in  great  part,  and  must  remain  so  for  obvious 
reasons.  It  is  impossible  to  know  the  actual  process 
by  which  a  chick  is  hatched  from  an  egg,  and  until  we 
can  get  a  breed  of  hens  that  will  give  us  glass-covered 
eggs,  we  shall  probably  never  know  any  more  than  we 
do  now  of  what  goes  on  inside  an  egg.  But  we  do  know 
enough  to  be  sure  of  some  things,  and  one  is  that  a 
double-yolked  egg  is  not  likely  to  produce  twin 
chickens.  Such  an  egg  has  two  yolks,  but  rarely  two 
“whites.”  The  white  part  of  the  egg  is  the  material 
of  which  the  chick  is  made  up.  The  yolk  is  the  nutri¬ 
ment  only  of  the  young  animal,  and  we  know  some¬ 
thing  of  the  way  in  which  an  egg  is  built  up  that  makes 
it  appear  impossible  that  two  chicks  can  come  out  of 
one  egg.  First,  the  yolk  is  formed  in  the  ovary,  ami 
it  gradually  reaches  its  complete  form  before  it  is 
covered  with  the  several  layers  of  albuminous  sub¬ 
stances  in  which  it  is  enveloped.  Then  the  complete 
egg  is  covered  with  its  protecting  coat  of  shell. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  two  yolks  may  descend  the 
oviduct  at  the  same  time,  and,  if  the  yolk  were  the 
material  for  the  chicken,  there  might  be  twins.  This 
happens  in  the  mammalia,  at  times,  when  two  germs 
are  descending  the  oviduct  and  become  fertilized  by 
the  act  of  the  male,  and  in  such  cases  these  double 
germs  may  become  attached  together  and  form  what 
are  called  monstrosities,  such  as  calves  with  two  sets 
of  legs  attached  to  a  common  body.  The  Siamese 
twins  and  the  pair  now  on  exhibition  which  consist  of 
two  separate  bodies  and  intestines,  but  joined  only 
through  the  abdominal  parts  of  the  frame,  were  thus 
formed  ;  but  far  the  greater  part  these  fetuses  become 
altogether  malformed  and  are  simply  monstrosities, 
not  able  to  perform  any  vital  function  and  therefore 
never  live.  These  instances  are  not  uncommon  among 
the  mammalia  :  but  among  birds  the  method  of  fetal 
construction  is  different,  and  a  complete  double  egg  is 
hardly  possible.  The  hatched  chick  from  some  kind 
of  malformed  egg  might  possibly  have  two  sets  of 
limbs  wholly  or  in  part,  but  it  is  seemingly  impossible 
that  two  fully  and  perfectly-formed  birds  could  be  so 
produced. 

There  are  many  kinds  of  abnormal  eggs.  I  have 
found  several  such  in  my  experience.  An  egg  having 
another  inside  of  it,  is  not  an  impossibility  and  can  be 
easily  understood  from  what  is  known  of  the  way  eggs 
are  formed.  I  have  a  small  egg  in  which  is  another 
lying  loose,  so  that  it  rattles,  and  is  therefore  without 
a  second  albuminous  part.  There  is  evidently  a  smal¬ 
ler  egg  inside  of  the  outer  one,  and  a  second  shell  has 
been  formed  loosely  over  the  inner  one.  This  is  a  rare 
form  of  monstrosity,  and  1  have  not  known  of  any  but 
this  one.  I  have  found  several  instances  of  small  eggs 
having  only  the  yolk  inside  and  no  white.  This  too  is 
easy  to  understand,  as  the  yolk  descending  the  oviduct 
has  passed  on  without  having  any  albuminous  envelope 
deposited  on  it,  because  of  some  disorder  of  the  secret¬ 
ing  glands.  This  is  much  like  the  cause  of  the  soft 
eggs  frequently  laid  by  hens,  the  absence  of  the  shell 
beiug  due  to  the  inaction  of  the  special  organs  that 
secrete  the  limy  matter.  This  is  sometimes  due  to 
disease  and  often  no  doubt  to  want  of  the  material  in 
the  blood  of  the  hen,  a  result  of  inadequate  material 
in  the  food.  This  inability  is  most  frequent  in  very 
fat  hens,  the  high  condition  being  quite  likely  to 
produce  an  inflammatory  condition  of  the  membrane 
of  the  lower  part  of  the  oviduct,  where  the  shell 
material  is  secreted. 
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For  these  reasons  I  cannot  give  credence  to  the  story 
recently  told  in  The  Rural,  of  nine  double  eggs 
producing  18  perfect  chickens,  and  I  set  it  down  as  a 
kind  of  “fish  story.”  It  might  be  worth  while  for 
some  of  the  experiment  station  poultry  departments 
to  test  this  matter,  and  set  at  rest  this  disputed  ques¬ 
tion.  For  myself  I  have  exhausted  it,  having  set  many 
such  eggs  without  any  result  at  all,  and  in  one  case 
only,  the  egg  hatched  only  a  single  chick.  This  is 
quite  a  reasonable  result,  for  if  the  yolks  are  only 
nutritious  matter  for  the  support  of  the  young  chick 
I  do  not  see  any  reason  why  if  the  albuminous  part  of 
the  egg  were  perfect,  the  chick  could  not  stand  a 
double  ration  of  yolk,  but  the  difficulty  is  in  realizing 
how  this  part  of  the  egg  could  be  otherwise  than  mal¬ 
formed  by  its  deposit  over  the  double  yolks,  being 
irregularly  formed  over  the  two  spherical  yolks. 

H.  STEWART. 


Aberdeen-Angtjs  Cattle. 

A  typical  specimen  of  this  breed  is  shown  at  Fig. 
201.  This  heifer  won  the  first  prize  at  the  English 
Royal  Agricultural  Show  at  Doncaster.  It  is  said  that 
good  animals  of  this  breed  maintain  average  high 
prices  better  than  any  other  breed  in  the  world. 
While  single  specimens  of  other  breeds  may  bring 
higher  prices,  the  average  will  be  lower  and  there  will 
be  far  greater  variation  in  price. 

The  “Angus”  cattle  have  several  well  marked  char¬ 
acteristics  which  will  tend  to  keep  up  their  value. 
They  are  polled  and  nine  out  of  ten  of  the  calves 
obtained  by  crossing  them  on  other  breeds  will  be 
without  horns.  The  “  dishorning  ”  fever  has  undoubt¬ 
edly  given  the  polled  breeds  a  good  boom.  Farmers 
can  see  no  value  in  horns  and  many  of  them  do  not 
want  to  cut  or  burn  off — particularly  as  they  can  by 
crossing  with  the  “  Angus”  cattle  obtain  polled  steers 
as  good  for  beef  as  any  other  grade  cattle  that  are 
bred.  The  “  Angus”  cattle  top  the  market  both  here 
and  in  England.  They  grow  rapidly  and  make  excel¬ 
lent  beef  with  a  small  proportion  of  waste. 

When  well  tanned  and  dressed  the  hide  of  a  big 
Angus  steer  will  often  sell  for  more  than  the  carcass. 
Now  that  the  buffalo  has  disappeared  the  best  material 
for  robes  and  overcoats  is  found  in  the  fur  of  the  hardy 
Scotch  cattle  and  this  use  is  sure  to  continue  and  will 
prove  one  of  the  main  sources  of  profit  in  polled  cattle 
breeding. 

As  dairy  cattle  the  “  Angus”  breed  are  not  given  a 
high  rank,  though  one  of  the  largest  breeders  in  the 
country  claims  that  their  milk  is  exceptionally  rich 
and  that  the  cows  are  long  milkers.  The  chief  use  for 
the  breed  is  beef  making  and  “hustling.”  This  is 
just  the  animal  wanted  on  the  wild  and  hilly  farms  in 


done  and  we  commenced  haying.  As  I  did  all  the 
mowing  myself,  I  knew  exactly  how  she  was  handled, 
and  how  she  behaved  on  the  machine.  The  mower 
was  an  easy  cutting  one,  the  knives  were  sharp,  the 
grass  stood  up  well,  and  the  meadow  was  smooth.  In 
previous  years  she  had  always  been  good  on  the  ma¬ 
chine,  as  she  had  in  all  other  kinds  of  work;  but  now 
the  noise  of  the  machine,  or  something  else  seemed  to 
irritate  her  nervous  system  and  make  her  cross.  In  a 
short  time  after  they  were  hitched  up  she  commenced 
threatening  to  kick  every  time  they  turned  at  the 
ends.  It  was  not  long  before  she  would  make  one 
vigorous  kick  with  both  feet  and  then  go  on  well 
enough  to  the  next  turn,  when  the  kick  would  be  re¬ 
peated.  She  carried  her  ears  back  all  the  time,  her 
eyes  seemed  to  project  farther  out  of  her  head,  they 
were  kept  wide  open,  and  there  was  a  glare  of  fierce¬ 
ness  in  them  wrhich  I  had  never  observed  before.  At 
length  without  any  provocation  whatever,  she  com¬ 
menced  kicking  with  great  fury  and  kept  it  up  with¬ 
out  intermission  until  she  had  broken  the  double 
whiffietree  and  one  of  the  single  ones,  and  only  stopped 
from  exhaustion  of  strength. 

I  had  paid  no  attention  to  her  aggravating  be¬ 
havior  and  had  done  nothing  to  create  her  frenzy. 
As  she  had  never  kicked  on  a  wagon  we  commenced 
drawing  in  hay  with  her  in  the  afternoon,  and  she 
behaved  very  well  for  a  load  or  two  until  we  came 
near  the  place  where  she  had  kicked  on  the  machine 
in  the  forenoon,  and  then  she  kicked  with  terrific 
violence  for  four  or  five  minutes  until  she  had  kicked 
the  whiffleti’ee  from  the  wagon,  and  the  breeching 
from  her  harness,  and  then  when  her  strength  was 
exhausted,  she  threw  herself  down  over  the  tongue 
of  the  wagon  next  to  the  near  horse  and  laid  with  her 
feet  sticking  up  over  it  as  if 

might  have  had  something  to 
do  with  it.  1  had  her  served, 
but  it  did  not  make  any  differ 
ence  in  her  conduct.  She 
began  to  make  decided  objec¬ 
tions  to  being  put  in  harness, 
and  would  sometimes  kick  it  off 
before  it  was  buckled  up.  Wlnit 
was  stranger  still,  she  would 
hick  just  as  hard  when  the  har¬ 
ness  was  being  taken  off  at 
night  as  when  put  on  in  the 
morning.  When  taking  it  off 
one  night  the  teamster  was 
badly  kicked.  I  sold  her  to  a 
man  who  knew  her  character, 
and  she  was  taken  so  far  away 
that  I  never  heard  from  her 
afterwards.  From  the  great 
change  that  suddenly  took 
place  in  her  disposition  at  an 
age  when  horses’  principles  and 
habits  are  supposed  to  be  fixed, 
1  have  no  doubt  that  she  was 
insane,  with  lucid  intervals. 

The  famous  English  horse  Crusader,  which  .John  8. 
Rirey  subdued,  was  probably  insane,  lie  yielded  to 
Rarey’s  superior  knowledge  and  power,  as  a  madman 
yields  to  his  strong  keeper,  but  he  could  not  be  safely 
handled  by  others.  j.  w.  ingham. 

Leisure  Hours  in  the  Garden. 

My  garden  is  my  greatest  joy— my  fountain  of  con¬ 
tent,  my  haven  where  I  go  when  worried  with  busi¬ 
ness  cares  or  tired  with  other  toils.  In  these  hot  days 
I  do  the  most  of  my  work  in  it,  in  the  morning  hours. 
It  is  then  most  comfortably  done,  and  work  done  then 
is  more  productive  of  good  results.  The  weed  that 
gets  a  whack  from  my  hoe  might  not  be  killed  if  the 
blow  were  given  in  the  evening.  The  pesky  thing 
might  recuperate  in  the  night,  and  take  a  fresh  start 
the  next  day.  But  if  it  is  attacked  in  the  morning  the 
sun  comes  on  and  scorches  it  out  of  existence  without 
mercy. 

This  June  30  I  have  been  planting  a  few  more  ra¬ 
dishes  for  later  use — only  a  few,  as  the  demand  for 
them  is  not  so  great,  now  that  we  have  everything 
else.  I  also  sowed  some  Deacon  lettuce  seed,  which  I 
shall  transplant  for  heads  later  in  the  season,  giving 
me  a  supply  until  the  ground  freezes.  Somehow  I 
seem  to  care  more  and  more  for  fine  lettuce  as  I  grow 
older.  This  is  perhaps  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  of  so 
much  better  quality  than  it  usecP  to  be.  I  blanch  my 
lettuce  heads  until  the  whole  interior  is  as  white  as 
the  whitest  celery.  About  a  week  before  I  expect 
to  cut  the  heads,  I  gather  the  leaves  together,  cover¬ 
ing  the  heads  completely,  and  slip  a  little  rub¬ 
ber  band  around  them  to  hold  them  in  place.  This 
must  not  be  done  when  the  plants  are  wet,  for 
then  they  are  apt  to  rot-.  It  is  very  little  trouble  to 
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Poultry  and  Eggs  in  Summer. 

So  long  has  the  old  proverb  been  passed  around — 
“  Eggs  do  not  pay  in  summer,”  that  it  has  been  ac¬ 
cepted  as  a  fact,  when  the  truth  is  that  a  larger  profit 
is  made  from  eggs  in  summer  than  in  winter. 

The  winter  being  an  unnatural  season  for  laying, 
eggs  are  few,  hence  scarce.  It  is  fortunate  for  a 
farmer  +o  possess  a  flock  of  hens  that  will  lay  two  or 
three  eggs  per  week,  each,  during  the  very  cold 
months,  and  a  glance  at  the  cost  will  convince  him 
that  the  profit  is  not  exti*a  large,  even  with  high 
prices,  if  he  will  estimate  the  time  wasted  by  some  of 
the  hens,  the  labor  required  to  care  for  them,  the 
higher  price  of  food,  and  the  greater  liability  to  loss 
of  the  eggs  and  of  the  hens,  due  to  exposure. 

Where  a  free  range  is  open  to  the  hens,  upon  which 
insects,  grass,  seeds,  young 
weeds,  and  an  abundance  of 
gritty  material  may  be  easily 
found  in  summer,  there  should 
be  no  cost  whatever.  It  is  often 
injurious  to  feed  hens  during 
the  very  warm  days,  for  as  long 
as  they  come  up  at  night  with 
full  crops  they  need  no  help, 
and  the  exercise  obtained  when 
seeking  their  food  does  more  to 
keep  them  in  good  laying  con¬ 
dition  than  the  food. 

Eggs  seldom  go  below  15 
cents  in  the  New  York  market 
during  the  summer,  and  the 
retail  price  is  more,  while  they 
do  not  remain  over  30  cents  a 
dozen  for  a  great  while  in 
winter.  As  the  number  secured 
in  summer  will  balance  the 
difference  in  prices,  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  winter  laying  are  not 
so  great  as  may  be  supposed. 

If  farmers  will  question  them¬ 
selves  now,  and  ask  how  much 
their  eggs  cost,  especially 
where  the  hens  have  a  free 
range,  they  will  find  that  they 

are  about  as  nearly  receiving  something  for  nothing 
as  can  be  accomplished  by  any  known  method. 

Nor  is  poultry  much  cheaper  in  summer.  There 
was  not  a  week  during  the  whole  of  last  year  when  a 
choice  three-pound  chick  did  not  bring  20  cents  per 
pound,  (often  more)  and  these  chicks  in  June,  July 
and  August  were  raised  with  but  little  care,  and 
picked  up  at  least  one-half  of  all  they  ate,  to  say  noth¬ 
ing  of  the  fact  that  two  chicks  could  be  more  easily 
raised  in  the  summer  than  one  in  the  winter. 

I  have  a  record  of  the  prices  of  chicks,  fowls,  duck¬ 
lings,  capons  and  eggs,  for  every  week  in  the  year  of 
1801,  and  it  wrill  surprise  one  who  has  not  given  the 
matter  some  attention,  to  learn  the  fact  that,  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  cost,  higher  prices  are  received  in  summer 
than  in  winter. 

Considering  that  there  is  less  risk  of  loss  from  cold, 
that  less  food  is  required,  that  the  fowls  enjoy  better 
health,  and  that  there  are  more  eggs,  more  rapid 
growth  of  young  chicks,  and  a  greater  variety  of  food, 
while  the  fowls  care  for  themselves,  the  profits  in 
summer  are  really  enormous  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  invested. 

It  may  be  said  that  lice  are  destructive  in  summer, 
being  the  principal  drawback.  True,  but  the  best 
plan  is  not  to  allow  any  of  them  to  appear.  In  these 
days  of  kerosene  emulsions,  it  takes  but  little  labor, 
and  a  short  time,  to  get  rid  of  them  at  very  little  ex¬ 
pense.  p.  h.  JACOBS. 

*  * 

Hens  and  Potato  Bugs. — We  have  kept  about  a 
dozen  hens  every  winter  for  three  years,  and  they 
have  kept  about  a  quarter  of  an  acre  of  potatoes  so 
clean  of  bugs  that  we  have  needed  no  Paris-green,  nor 
have  we  had  the  trouble  of  picking  bugs.  They  have 
had  feed  where  they  could  get  it.  mks.  e.  m.  Salisbury, 
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the  back  counties  where  railroads  are  too  far  away  to 
make  even  dairying  fully  profitable.  On  these  hill¬ 
sides  the  black  cattle  would  herd  like  sheep  making 
the  best  of  meat  and  the  finest  of  fur  with  the  least 
possible  care.  Like  all  other  natives  of  Scotland,  they 
are  as  “  tough  as  boiled  owls,”  and  will  thrive  and 
grow  where  other  breeds  would  pine  away. 

Insanity  of  Horses. 

AN  INSANE  MARE. 

Insanity  among  animals  is  not  very  common  and  we 
seldom  hear  anything  said  about  it ;  but  there  is  not 
much  doubt  that  the  minds  of  animals,  like  the  minds 
of  human  beings,  become  deranged.  That  they  have 
minds,  and  some  of  them  minds  superior  to  those  of 
some  men,  no  person  who  is  well  acquainted  with 
them  will  dispute. 

1  once  bought  a  span  of  three-year-old  colts,  well 
matched  (except  as  to  color),  well  broken,  and  very 
kind  and  pleasant  to  work.  They  were  the  best  horse 
team  for  working  in  the  woods  getting  out  logs  I  ever 
saw.  They  would  wade  through  brush  and  mud  holes, 
and  climb  over  rocks  and  old  logs  almost  as  patiently 
and  steadily  as  a  yoke  of  oxen.  They  grew  to  be  a 
heavy  team,  strong,  resolute  and  true  as  steel.  Up  to 
the  age  of  10  years  they  had  no  vices  ;  but  then  one  of 
them  (a  sorrel  mare)  when  plowing  in  the  spring  of 
the  year,  commenced  kicking  while  turning  at  the 
corners,  although  the  whifile-trees  were  not  allowed 
to  hit  her  heels.  She  did  so  without  any  provocation. 
I  told  the  plowman,  who  was  a  careful,  intelligent 
young  man,  to  try  hitting  her  a  hard  blow  with  the 
whip  when  in  the  act  of  kicking.  He  tried  it,  and  said 
it  seemed  to  do  good  at  first,  but  soon  made  her  worse 
and  he  discontinued  it. 

We  managed  to  use  her  until  the  spring  work  was 
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do  this,  and  the  improvement  is  so  great  that  it  pays. 
The  potato  bugs  seem  to  relish  my  egg  plants  better 
than  anything  else  on  the  place,  and  I  have  been 
obliged  to  spray  them  with  a  solution  of  Paris-green 
two  or  three  times  this  season.  My  wife  is  aware  of 
this,  and  will  see  that  the  fruits  are  all  well  washed 
before  using,  though  I  apprehend  the  danger  is  largely 
imaginary.  By  the  way,  what  cranky  things  these 
egg  plants  are.  I  have  only  six  in  my  garden.  They 
were  nice,  potted  plants,  seemingly  alike.  Five  have 
grown  splendidly,  the  other  has  never  made  a  leaf 
since  it  was  set  out.  Half  of  mine  in  other  years  have 
acted  just  as  queerly. 

I  have  been  interested  in  reading  about  male  and 
female  asparagus  plants  in  recent  issues  of  Thk 
Rural.  What  made  me  read  it  with  interest  was  the 
fact  that  in  my  bed  I  had  noticed  for  several  years  the 
greatest  variation  in  the  size  of  the  shoots,  and,  so  far 
as  I  can  judge  from  a  casual  examination,  the  large 
shoots  are  borne  by  the  same  plants  each  year.  I 
shall  examine  the  blossoms  this  year 
and  mark  the  plants  and  next  year 
T  shall  see  if  this  discrepancy  in  size 
is  due  to  sex.  It  may  be. 

I  do  not  know  what  I  would  do,  if 
I  could  have  no  garden.  It  is  my 
panacea  for  all  ills,  bodily  and  men¬ 
tal.  If  my  head  aches,  I  get  out 
among  the  vegetables  and  dig  a  lit¬ 
tle,  taking  in  the  fresh  air  and 
throwing  off  the  effete  matters  that 
make  the  trouble  in  the  head.  If 
business  cares  worry  me,  I  can  al¬ 
ways  forget  them  in  my  garden, 
where  I  find  so  many  interesting 
things  to  distract  attention.  If  my 
appetite  is  poor,  I  go  to  the  garden 
and  when  I  leave  it  I  am  hungry. 

There  is  no  better  place  for  commun¬ 
ing  with  Nature,  no  place  where 
one  can  gather  mental  and  moral 
vigor  more  readily.  Great  is  the 
garden.  G. 

How  Harvest  Wages 
Were  Set. 

Harvest  time  is  here  and,  as  is  usu¬ 
ally  the  case,  hands  are  scarce.  The 
majority  of  our  rising  young  men 
don’t  “work  out”  any  more.  They 
are  above  it.  They  have  either  “  ac¬ 
cepted  positions  ”  in  stores,  gone  to 
the  large  cities  to  make  their  for¬ 
tunes,  or  are  preparing  for  a  pro¬ 
fession.  The  few  that  are  left  want 
such  wages  as  their  importance  en¬ 
titles  them  to.  They  “want  the 
earth,”  and  before  long  they  will 
not  only  want  the  earth  with  a 
fence  around  it,  but  they  will  also 
wrant  a  potato  patch  in  the  moon 
thrown  in. 

Yesterday  evening  I  was  standing 
on  a  street  corner  chatting  with  five 
of  these  young  workingmen  when 
up  came  one  of  those  loud-mouthed, 
boisterous  young  fellows  who  are  to 
be  found  in  every  town  the  country 
over. 

“  Hello,  fels  !  ”  he  shouted.  “  All 
inter  the  harvest  I  suppose.  Lots 
o’  wheat,  and  wages  a-flying’!  Did 
you  ever  see  ’em  take  such  a  jump  ?” 

“What  are  you  offered?”  asked 
one  of  the  boys. 

“Two  dollars  and  a  half  a  day  for 
all  of  next  week,  and  more  ’n  a 
dozen  men  after  me  !  ”  Several  excla¬ 
mations  of  surprise  greeted  this  announcement,  and 
one  of  the  boys  expressed  a  doubt. 

“Oh,”  said  he,  “it’s  so.  John  C.  offered  it  to  me 
this  afternoon,  dead  sure,  and  I’m  going  right  out 
there  to  work  on  Monday.” 

I  had  heard  men  offering  $2  a  day,  but  not  one  had 
mentioned  $2.50.  While  we  were  talking  about  the 
matter  and  the  boys  were  jubilantly  capering  about 
several  more  young  men  came  along,  and  within  15 
minutes  every  workingman  in  town  had  heard  the  glad 
tidings,  and  harvest  wages  were  fixed. 

As  I  am  well  acquainted  with  John  C.,  and  the  boys 
said  he  was  in  town,  I  forthwith  went  in  search  of  him 
and  soon  found  him.  He  is  a  young  farmer,  in  moder¬ 
ate  circumstances,  considerable  of  a  rusher,  and  he  is 
working  a  farm  of  140  acres  and  trying  hard  to  get 
rich. 

“  John.”  said  I,  “  did  you  offer  Joe  X,  $2.50  a  day  to 
help  you  through  harvest  ?  ” 

“  Well,”  he  answered,  thrusting  his  hands  deep 
down  into  his  pockets,  “  I  didn't  exactly  do  that.” 
Then  after  reflecting  a  few  moments,  he  said  :  “I  met 


Joe  this  afternoon,  and  as  I  know  him  to  be  a  good, 
strong  hand  I  asked  him  if  he  would  help  me  next 
week.  He  informed  me  that  about  half  a  dozen  men 
had  already  asked  him  the  same  question,  and  though 
he  had  not  promised  any  of  them  he  hardly  knew  what 
to  say  to  me.  I  had  learned  that  men  were  very  scarce, 
so  I  told  Joe  I’d  give  him  the  best  wages  going,  what¬ 
ever  they  might  be,  $2  or  $2.50,  if  he’d  help  me  through, 
and  he  said  he’d  be  on  hand.  I  had  calculated  on 
giving  about  $2,  and  thought  I  might  possibly  have  to 
give  $2.25,  but  never  thought  of  going  to  $2.50.  Who 
said  I  offered  him  $2.50  ?  ” 

“  He  himself  said  so.” 

“  Well,  I  didn’t.  But  of  course  if  other  people  pay 
that  I’ll  have  to,  because  I  told  him  I’d  give  him  the 
best  going  wages,  but  it  is  half-a-dollar  more  than  I 
had  calculated  on.” 

Thus  it  was.  John  had  offered  Joe  the  “  best  going 
wages,”  whatever  they  might  be,  and  Joe,  full  of 
“enterprise,”  had  hustled  around  among  the  boys, 


and  by  working  his  jaw  freely  and  stretching  the  facts 
until  they  almost  popped,  had  set  the  “best  going 
wages”  at  $2.50  per  day.  Verily,  there  are  no  flies  on 
the  rising  young  men  of  our  time  !  FRED.  GRUNDY. 

Christian  Co.,  Ills. 

*  *  * 

A  Trellis  for  Delawares. — In  growing  Delaware 
grapes  I  desire  to  renew  the  vines  every  year  as  near 
the  ground  as  I  possibly  can;  I  cannot  therefore  use 
the  same  style  of  trellis  as  with  vines  trained  on  the 
Kniffin  plan.  The  kind  of  trellis  Icuse  for  Delaware 
or  any  grape  I  desire  to  grow  on  this  plan  I  make  in 
the  following  manner:  I  set  a  post  between  every  two 
vines,  then  staple  the  first  wire  two  feet  and  the  second 
five  feet  from  the  ground,  place  a  stake  by  each  vine 
to  tie  the  vine  to,  staple  two  small  pickets  12  inches 
from  each  side  of  the  stake  and  two  more  15  inches 
from  the  first  two,  and  tie  the  shoots  to  the  pickets  as 
soon  as  they  are  long  enough.  I  have  practiced  this 
method  for  several  years  and  the  results  have  always 
been  completely  satisfactory,  so  that  I  can  strongly  re¬ 
commend  it  toothers  for  the  same  varieties,  h.  a.  h. 
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How  Tiles  Help  to  Save  Moisture. 

LESSON  FROM  “CRAWFISH  LAND.” 

J.  C. ,  Antor  Park.  111. — The  theory  as  well  as  the  actual 
results  of  tile  draining  is  that  it  makes  wet  land  drier 
in  a  wet  season,  and  dry  land  wetter  in  a  dry  season.  In 
the  matter  of  making  dry  land  wetter,  my  theory  is 
that  moisture  in  the  air  is  continually  condensing  both 
in  and  out  of  the  tile  and  the  soil  is  taking  it  away  as 
fast  as  it  is  condensed.  Any  vacuum  created  by  this 
condensation  is  filled  by  the  atmospheric  pressure  of 
15  pounds  to  the  square  inch,  and 
so  the  process  continues  as  long  as 
the  tile  is  cooler  than  the  atmosphere. 
From  this  I  reason  that  if  very 
high,  dry  land  were  tiled  every  few 
feet  with  small  tiles,  there  would 
be  no  want  of  sub- irrigation  or  aera¬ 
tion.  Further,  I  believe  that  if  a 
coil  of  metallic  pipe  were  laid  18 
inches  below  the  surface,  the  pipes 
being  a  foot  apart,  similar  in  char¬ 
acter  to  the  worm  of  a  still,  with 
stand  pipes  leading  above  ground  to 
the  air,  the  ground  being  covered 
with  a  mulch,  a  stream  of  water 
could  be  started  from  the  moisture 
condensed  from  the  air.  I  am  led 
to  think  that  if  the  ground  were 
perforated  with  small  holes  every 
few  feet  to  the  depth  of  two  feet, 
the  land  would  remain  moist  in¬ 
definitely  by  the  condensation  of 
moisture  on  the  walls  of  such  holes. 
This  lesson  has  been  taught  me  by 
the  crawfish.  My  garden  of  about 
three  acres  is  low  hummock  land 
that,  before  clearing  and  ditching, 
was  covered  with  water  most  of  the 
year.  Clearing  and  ditching  have 
made  it  excellent  garden  land.  Not 
over  an  inch  of  rain  has  fallen  on  it 
since  January  25,  and  yet  it  was  drier 
six  inches  below  the  surface  two 
months  ago  than  it  is  to-day.  I  ex¬ 
plain  this  by  the  fact  that  the  craw¬ 
fish  have  literally  honeycombed  the 
ground  from  near  the  surface  to  the 
depth  of  two  feet  or  more,  and  the 
ground  at  that  depth  is  too  wet  for 
the  roots  of  such  vegetables  as  reach 
it.  This  I  think  is  caused  by  the  con¬ 
densation  of  moisture  on  the  walls  of 
these  numerous  holes,  and  the  in¬ 
stinct  of  the  crawfish  has  doubtless 
taught  them  to  do  this  in  order  to 
obtain  water  for  their  use. 

As  moisture  in  the  atmosphere 
condenses  on  the  outside  of  a  pitcher 
containing  cold  water,  so  condensa¬ 
tion  must  go  on  in  and  around  the 
drain  tile,  so  long  as  that  is  cooler 
than  the  atmosphere.  So  it  seems 
to  be  in  my  garden.  Will  not  some 
of  our  experiment  stations  or  scien¬ 
tists  tell  me  how  much  or  how  little 
there  is  in  my  theory  ? 

An  Exploded  Theory. 

When  any  question  is  to  be  settled 
it  is  always  wise  and  safe  to  revert  to  the  principle, 
and  in  almost  every  question  that  arises  in  regard  to 
agricultural  operations  there  is  a  principle  involved 
based  on  unchangeable  natural  laws. 

Now,  in  regard  to  the  alleged  condensation  of  mois¬ 
ture  in  drains  below  the  surface  of  land,  these  prin¬ 
ciples  are  to  be  considered.  Air  increases  in  density 
as  its  temperature  decreases,  and  becomes  lighter  as 
its  temperature  increases.  Air  thus  descends  when  it 
is  cooling  and  ascends  when  it  is  becoming  warmer. 
Warm  air  holds  more  moisture  in  suspension  then 
colder  air.  Thus  moisture  can  be  deposited  only  by 
condensation  when  it  is  cooling.  A  current  of  air  can 
be  established  only  by  a  change  of  temperature  in  it, 
and  if  it  is  increasing  in  temperature  the  air  rises 
making  space  for  colder  air  to  take  its  place.  Then, 
in  regard  to  the  action  of  drains,  it  is  impossible  for 
any  great  difference  in  the  moisture  in  the  soil  to 
occur  in  consequence  of  the  air  currents  that  may  at 
any  time  flow  through  them.  If  the  soil  is  warmer 
than  the  air  the  current,  if  any,  will  be  from  the  soil 
to  the  air,  and^the  entering  air  being  cooler  will  have 
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les6  moisture  in  it  than  what  is  escaping.  Then  the 
soil  must  necessarily  lose  moisture,  and  not  gain  it. 

If  the  soil  is  cooler  than  the  air,  there  can  be  no  cur¬ 
rent  at  all,  because  the  soil  air  being  heavier  cannot 
be  displaced  by  the  warmer  air  above  the  surface. 
Moreover,  the  .soil  is  exceedingly  permeable  to  the 
atmosphere,  and  there  must  be  a  constant  current 
passing  into  or  out  from  the  soil,  at  every  change  of 
temperature  of  it.  Of  course  whatever  effects  as  to  the 
absorption  or  loss  of  moisture  in  the  soil  by  these 
changes  may  occur,  they  will  be  the  same  without  the 
drains  as  with  them ;  and  the  expense  of  drains  for 
this  purpose  will  be  money  thrown  away. 

The  illustration  of  the  pitcher  of  cold  water  does 
not  apply,  because  the  pitcher  is  exposed  to  the  air  in 
the  most  effective  manner,  for  as  the  air  when  uncon¬ 
fined  is  never  at  rest,  the  currents  are  constantly  flow¬ 
ing  about  the  pitcher,  the  more  so  as  the  cooling  of 
the  water  by  which  the  moisture  is  deposited  on  the 
pitcher,  itself  produces  currents  and  movements  of  the 
warm  atmosphere. 

Further,  some  years  ago  much  the  same  hypothesis 
was  proposed  by  a  Mr.  Wilkinson,  who  devised  a 
method  of  ventilation  by  underground  pipes  by  which 
he  proposed  to  cool  dairies  and  cellars.  He  got  a 
patent  for  his  discovery,  which  remains  as  another  of 
those  examples  of  failure  by  neglect  of  the  proposition 
stated  in  the  first  line  of  these  remarks.  For  had  he 
reverted  to  the  principle  involved  in  his  alleged  dis¬ 
covery,  he  would  have  met  with  precisely  the  same 
difficulty  that  defeats  this  one.  That  is,  you  cannot 
make  air  flow  into  a  cold  drain,  unless  the  inflowing 
stream  is  still  colder,  and  as  this  is  not  what  is  pro¬ 
posed,  the  attempt  to  do  what  is  claimed  is  futile. 
The  warm  surface  air  cannot  be  induced  by  any 
amount  of  figuring  to  descend  into  a  drain  where  the 
air  is  colder,  and  hence  the  results  hoped  for  cannot  be 
secured.  And  this  method  of  cooling  by  subsoil  ven¬ 
tilation  was  a  failure,  as  I  insisted  it  would  be  at  the 
time.  On  the  principle  above  stated  I  think  the  theory 
propounded  by  J.  G.  is  wholly  untenable. 

HENRY  STEWART. 

Tiling:  and  Open  Ditching'. 

Unquestionably,  tiling  the  land,  when  properly 
done,  tends  strongly  to  keep  the  soil  in  the  condition 
most  favorable  to  the  growth  and  perfection  of  farm 
and  garden  crops.  For  this  the  soil  must  be  damp 
without  being  saturated,  because  saturation  excludes 
free  air.  The  good  done  by  tiling  is  two-fold:  it  takes 
out  the  excess  of  water,  and  allows  the  ingress  of  air. 
I  have  had  a  considerable  experience  with  “  crawfish” 
land,  and  have  always  found  it  very  good  for  garden 
purposes  when  ditched  or  under-drained,  but  espec¬ 
ially  the  latter,  the  advantage  being  in  the  introduc¬ 
tion  and  circulation  of  air  in  the  soil.  I  emphasize 
the  latter,  because  ditching  alone,  in  withdrawing  the 
water,  aerates  the  land,  as  air  necessarily  enters 
where  the  water  leaves.  But  with  tiling,  properly 
done,  there  must  be  a  constant  circulation  of  air 
through  the  tiles  when  they  are  not  full  of  water. 
The  rain-water  always  has  air  in  solution,  and  in  set¬ 
tling  through  soil  the  water  thus  indirectly  aerates 
the  soil.  Every  observing  tiller  of  the  soil  notes  at 
once,  in  tillage,  the  great  difference  in  the  texture 
and  “  life  ”  of  the  soil  when  it  contains  a  sufficiency 
of  air,  as  contrasted  with  the  reverse  condition,  and 
the  crops  notice  it  still  more.  Regarding  the  ideas 
advanced  by  J.  C.,  while  it  would  not  be  safe  to  accept 
them  wholly  on  theory,  they  seem  to  me  to  be  emi¬ 
nently  worthy  of  being  tested  by  careful  experimen¬ 
tation.  As  for  myself,  while  I  can  agree  that  moist 
air,  passing  through  lines  of  drain  pipe,  would  leave 
a  considerable  portion  of  its  moisture  when  it  is  nearly 
or  quite  at  the  point  of  saturation,  it  should  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  the  earth  and  the  air  act  reciprocally;  and 
while  damp  air  would  deposit  moisture  in  circulating 
through  a  series  of  drain  pipes,  dry  air  would  take 
moisture  out  of  the  soil  under  like  conditions.  Indeed 
the  forcing  of  dry  air  through  a  series  of  porous  pipes 
would  be  one  of  the  most  effective  ways  of  drying  the 
ground.  The  condition  of  the  air  and  of  the  soil,  as 
regards  temperature,  would,  I  think,  control  the  re¬ 
sult,  so  that  while  in  one  case  it  might  benefit,  in  an¬ 
other  it  might  do  harm. 

Where  there  is  a  practically  water-tight  substratum 
— clay  hard-pan — between  the  surface  soil  and  the  sub. 
soil,  it  will  hold  water  in  those  craw-lands  a  long 
time.  But  under  a  protracted  drought  I  have  known  it 
to  become  so  entirely  dry,  that  the  crops  absolutely 
perished.  Here  is  the  essential  difference  between 
drainage  by  open  ditches  and  by  tiling.  But  in  those 
long  dry  spells,  to  which  much  of  the  West  is  liable, 
when  the  soil-water  within  the  reach  of  crops  is  ex¬ 
hausted,  and  the  air  "is  so  dried  out  that  there  is  no 
dew  at  night,  it  does  not  seem  to  me  probable  that 
much  moisture  would  accrue  to  the  soil  from  the  passage 
of  such  air  through  the  most  carefully  constructed 
system  of  tiles.  t.  h.  hoskins. 


J.  C.’s  theory  is  true  to  only  a  very  limited  extent. 
There  is  a  slight  condensation  of  moisture  within  tile 
drains,  but  not  enough  to  materially  affect  the  amount 
in  the  land.  Draining  benefits  the  land  in  many  ways: 
first,  it  carries  off  the  superabundant  water  ;  second, 
it  makes  the  land  more  friable  ;  this  in  turn  fits  it  so 
that  capillary  attraction  is  at  its  best.  That  is,  during 
dry  weather  or  when  the  surface  soil  is  drier  than  the 
subsoil,  the  water  constantly  rises  to  or  near  the  sur¬ 
face — to  the  surface,  if  the  pores  in  the  surface  soil  are 
small;  near  the  surface,  if  the  soil  is  mellow  and  open 
for  an  inch  or  two  at  the  top.  Plants  get  nearly  all 
of  their  moisture  during  dry  weather  in  midsummer 
from  the  water  which  is  carried  up  by  means  of  the 
law  of  capillary  attraction.  The  saturated  subsoil  re¬ 
ferred  to  is  not  due  to  the  craw-fish  holes,  nor  to  con¬ 
densation.  It  is  due  either  to  the  fact  that  the  sub¬ 
soil  is  nearly  impervious  to  water,  or  that  water  from 
higher  land  is  forced  down  through  the  adjoining 
fields  by  the  law  of  gravitation.  I.  p.  r. 


Trouble  With  the  Raspberries. 

F.  H.,  Onekama,  Mich. — There  is  trouble  among  my 
raspberry  canes.  It  is  manifest  in  a  shriveling  or 
crimping  of  the  leaf  and  dwarfing  of  the  growth,  this 
habit  being  often  communicated  to  the  suckers  thrown 
up  a  foot  or  more  away.  The  fruit  sets  abundantly, 
but  is  small  and  seedy.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
running  the  cultivator  too  deep  or  the  white  grub 
may  be  the  cause.  Circumstances  do  not  seem  to 
warrant  either  theory.  Can  The  Rural  throw  any 
light  on  the  matter  ?  I  would  like  to  get  some  of  the 
raspberry  men  who  have  abandoned  the  use  of  stakes, 
into  my  plantation  for  a  brief  conference,  just  to  learn 
how  bushes  from  four  to  five  feet  high  and  from  two 
to  three  feet  thick  would  stand  alone.  These  bushes 
are  not  top-heavy,  being  covered  with  fruit  buds  from 
the  ground,  where  they  are  broadest.  I  tie  my  canes 
to  the  stakes  in  the  fall  when  I  prune.  Then  about 
this  time  of  year  I  have  again  to  encompass  the  entire 
bush  with  a  long  string,  for  did  I  not  do  so,  the 
stockiest  Cuthbert,  Shaffer,  Philadelphia  or  Caroline 
canes  I  can  grow  will  throw  out  laterals  that  will 
trail  their  heavy  clusters  in  the  sand.  The  only  way  I 
perceive  out  of  the  difficulty  is  to  sell  sand  as  well  as 
berries.  Would  an  extra  couple  of  cents  a  quart  and 
a  reputation  for  good  fruit  really  pay  for  stakes  and 
tying  ?  Raspberries  as  I  grow  them  mean  lots  of  work 
for  eight  months  of  the  year. 

Ans. — The  trouble  to  which  you  allude  may  be  what 
is  known  as  “  curl  leaf.”  For  this,  there  is  no  known 
remedy.  The  .late  E.  P.  Roe  thought  it  contagious 
and  advised  cutting  off  all  infected  shoots  and  burn¬ 
ing  them.  It  formerly  prevailed  extensively  among 
the  Antwerps  of  the  Hudson  River  growers.  A  similar 
disease  is  described  by  Fuller,  but  he  says  it  is  more 
general  among  blackberries.  This  is  caused  by  the 
Bramble  Flea  Louse  (Psylla  rubi)  and  the  only  way  of 
combatting  it  is  to  cut  off  the  shoots,  drop  them  into  a 
bag,  carry  them  away  and  burn  them. 

A  Chapter  on  Insects. 

“Subscriber.” — 1.  Is  the  beetle  I  inclose  supposed  to 
be  useful?  2.  What  is  its  name?  3.  Are  there  two 
sorts  in  the  box?  They  have  different  coats.  I  send 
a  box  containing  specimens  of  a  new  sort  of  rose  bug 
that  has  been  trying  to  devour  my  roses,  buds  and 
leaves  at  night.  I  caught  the  specimens  by  lamplight. 
The  leaves  were  becoming  more  torn  every  day.  At 
first  I  thought  them  tent  caterpillars;  they  have  been 
very  numerous  and  troublesome.  4.  The  little  speckled 
bug  tumbled  off  the  bush  at  the  same  time;  what  is  it? 

5.  What  is  the  little  dark  red  bug  in  the  envelope  ? 

6.  I  send  what  I  used  to  call  a  wire  worm.  What  is  it? 
There  are  a  great  many  of  them  in  our  ground.  7. 
Are  they  injurious  to  plants?  8.  Are  those  two  black 
bugs  in  the  envelope  the  “  click  beetle?”  9.  Where  do 
rose  bugs  come  from?  They  are  always  worst  on  the 
bushes  nearest  the  cherry  trees.  Sometimes  they 
come  before  Deutzia  gracilis  buds  open,  and  don’t 
leave  till  they  have  finished  the  stumps  of  the  double 
Deutzia  blossoms  and  eaten  some  green  leaves. 

Ans. — 1,  2  and  3. — No,  the  box  contains  three  species 
of  May  beetles  (Lachnosterna).  They  are  injurious  to 
vegetation.  The  adults  feed  on  the  leaves  of  plants, 
the  larvse  are  “  white  grubs  ”  and  feed  on  the  roots  of 
plants.  4.  Not  found  in  the  box.  5.  One  of  the  cur- 
culios;  the  habits  of  this  species  are  unknown.  6  and 

7.  A  milliped  or  “  thousand-legged  worm.”  These 

usually  feed  on  decaying  vegetation,  but  sometimes 
on  living  plants.  8,  No,  they  are  predacious  ground 
beetles.  9.  The  larvae  live  in  the  ground  and  feed  on 
roots.  [I'ROF.]  J.  H.  COMSTOCK. 

Male  and  Female  Apple  Blossoms. 

E.  Tally,  Penza,  0. — There  was  never  a  fuller  crop 
of  fruit  blossoms  than  we  had  this  season,  but  the  con¬ 
tinued  cold,  wet  weather  kept  the  bees  from  working 
to  any  extent,  and  not  half  of  one  per  cent  of  the  im¬ 
perfect  blossoms  were  fertilized.  My  ideas  of  perfect 
and  imperfect  blossoms  on  apple,  pear,  plum  and 


cherry  trees  may  be  new,  at  least  1  have  never  seen 
them  in  print.  They  first  occurred  to  me  a  short  time 
ago  when  going  through  the  orchard  I  found  trees 
covered  with  dead  blossoms,  with  the  next  tree  of 
another  kind  quite  full  of  small,  healthy  fruit.  Here 
was  an  effect,  the  cause  of  which  I  did  not  under¬ 
stand,  and  after  looking  into  the  matter,  I  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  male  and  female  blossoms  were 
borne  on  every  plant  that  produced  seed.  [No.  Eds.J 
A  visit  later  to  my  brother’s  orchard  confirmed  these 
ideas.  It  was  a  mass  of  white  during  the  blooming 
period  ;  but  all  the  apples  that  are  set  are  on  the  out¬ 
side  rows  and  mighty  few  are  there  ;  and  the  few 
that  are  set  are  just  where  a  bee  would  naturally  find 
them,  on  the  outside  branches.  There  was  a  notice¬ 
able  exception  to  this  rule  on  the  trees  bearing  Har¬ 
vest  Sweet  and  another  sweet  apple.  On  these  nearly 
every  blossom  had  set  fruit.  Was  it  because  there 
was  more  honey  in  these  blossoms  than  in  those  of 
sour  varieties,  or  because  they  had  a  larger  propor¬ 
tion  of  perfect  flowers  ?  The  quince  orchard  seemed 
to  confirm  these  theories — the  blossoms  that  had  set 
fruit  being  the  ones  that  the  bees  would  naturally 
find  first. 

An 8. — There  may  be  distinctly  male  and  female 
blossoms  borne  by  certain  varieties  of  apples,  on  trees 
that  the  botanist  would  call  monoecious  or  even 
dioecious ;  but  we  are  not  aware  that  there  is  any 
positive  information  to  that  effect.  Undoubtedly  the 
sexual  organs  may  be  defective  of  blossoms  here  and 
there,  or  the  anthers  and  stigmas  may  not  be  mature 
at  the  same  time,  so  that  insects  would  be  needed  to 
carry  the  pollen  to  receptive  stigmas.  Undoubtedly, 
too,  climatic  or  weather  conditions  may  weaken  or 
desti-oy  the  sexual  organs,  such  as  frost  or  constant 
rain.  It  is  easy  to  understand  that  a  slight  frost 
might  injure  the  blossoms  on  one  part  of  a  tree  and 
not  on  a  less  exposed  portion.  The  outer  blossoms 
are  naturally  more  vigorous  than  those  box-ne  upon 
the  inner  portions  of  any  plant  whatever. 

Dr.  James  Law  on  Veterinary  Study. 

J.  M.  H.,  Wolfe  Island,  Canada. — I  have  been  think¬ 
ing  of  giving  up  farming  and  taking  a  course  in  some 
veterinary  college.  What  is  the  address  of  some  good 
institution  devoted  to  veterinary  surgei-y  ?  What 
chances  of  success  would  a  man  27  or  28  years  old  with 
a  limited  education  have  of  getting  a  diploma,  and 
what  are  the  prospects  of  veterinary  science  in  the 
United  States  ? 

Ans. — Our  Canadian  correspondent  may  chose  fi’om 
a  lai*ge  number  of  veterinary  colleges  in  North  Amer¬ 
ica,  among  which  are  the  following :  1,  The  Ontario 
Veterinary  College,  Temperance  Street,  Toronto,  Can., 
which  furnishes  a  course  of  two  sessions  of  six  months 
each ;  2,  The  Montreal  Veterinai’y  College,  with  a 
course  of  three  sessions  of  six  months  each  ;  3,  The 
Amei’ican  Veterinary  College,  New  York  city,  provid¬ 
ing  a  course  of  three  sessions  of  five  months  each  ;  4, 
The  New  York  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  hav¬ 
ing  a  course  of  two  sessions  of  six  months  each  ;  5, 
The  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Department  of  Vet¬ 
erinary  Medicine,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  giving  a  course  of 
three  sessions  of  eight  months  each.  For  the  earnest 
student  who  desires  to  make  himself  an  accomplished 
practitioner,  the  longer  courses  are,  of  course,  to  be 
preferred.  In  Europe,  a  veterinary  education  demands 
a  college  study  of  3%  to  four  years  of  nine  months 
each.  Among  the  140,000,000  domestic  quadrupeds  of 
the  United  States  there  is  a  large  field  for  vetei’inary 
practice,  and,  other  things  being  equal,  the  most  accom¬ 
plished  man  may  expect  the  best  results. 

Chemicals  and  Clover  Without  Potatoes. 

II.  S.,  Nichols,  Conn. — Where  there  is  a  good  market 
for  hay,  and  one  doesn’t  wish  to  handle  potatoes, 
could  not  chemicals  be  used  profitably  without  any 
hoed  crops  in  the  rotation  by  simply  turning  over  the 
soil,  enriching  and  seeding  it  to  grass  at  one  opera¬ 
tion,  using  clover  also,  of  course  ?  What  should  be 
the  rotation,  and  what  is  a  formula  of  chemicals,  and 
how  much  should  be  used  ? 

Ans. — The  potatoes  are  not  necessary  to  the  rota¬ 
tion,  though  they  pay  better  than  any  other  crop  in 
it.  In  the  scheme  proposed  you  will  feel  the  need  of 
corn  more  than  of  the  potatoes.  The  corn  is  best 
suited  to  go  on  the  sod,  as  it  leaves  the  ground  in  good 
condition  for  seeding.  We  know  of  farmers  who  follow 
about  this  plan  :  The  meadows  are  cut  as  long  as  they 
yield  1  %  ton.  They  are  then  plowed  shortly  after  hay¬ 
ing,  and  the  soil  is  carefully  worked  up  with  harrow 
and  cultivator.  Wheat  is  sown  early  in  September 
with  Timothy,  with  clover  following  in  the  spring. 
From  400  to  500  pounds  of  complete  fertilizers  are  used 
with  the  wheat.  This  will  give  better  results  than 
your  plan  of  seeding  sod  to  grass.  As  to  a  formula, 
nothing  can  be  said  without  knowing  more  about  the 
soil,  and  its  special  needs.  We  should  experiment 
with  different  combinations  of  potash,  bone  and 
nitrate  of  soda,  using  500  pounds  of  the  best  complete 
fertilizer  as  the  standard. 
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Preparing-  Bordeaux  Mixture. 

M.  M.,  Medway,  Mass. — I  have  dis¬ 
covered  a  way  to  dissolve  the  coarse 
crystals  of  sulphate  of  copper  in  cold 
water  very  easily  and  in  a  short  time. 
Tie  the  crystals  in  apiece  of  coarse,  loose 
cloth,  or  put  them  in  a  basket  and  hang 
them  partly  immersed  in  the  water  in 
which  they  are  to  be  dissolved.  The 
water  acting  on  the  crystals  makes  a 
solution,  which  being  heavier  than  water 
sinks  to  the  bottom  and  allows  more 
water  to  act  continually.  For  the  best 
results  the  water  should  not  be  stirred 
while  the  solution  is  being  made.  I  dis¬ 
solved  30  pounds  of  the  crystals  in  12 
gallons  of  water  in  this  way,  in  about 
three  hours,  with  no  work  or  trouble. 

I  also  have  a  way  of  straining  the  lime 
for  making  Bordeaux  mixture,  which  I 
find  much  less  troublesome  than  the 
usual  method.  I  slake  the  lime  in  a  bar¬ 
rel  and  take  an  empty  nail  keg  with  the 
bottom  out,  and  the  lower  end  covered 
with  a  piece  of  coarse  cloth  (I  use  an  old 
shorts  sack).  Then  I  sink  the  keg  in  the 
slaked  lime  with  a  shaking  motion.  The 
coarse  particles  being  on  the  under  side 
of  the  strainer,  will  sink  away  when  the 
keg  is  shaken,  and  allow  the  finer  por¬ 
tion  to  strain  up  into  the  keg,  from 
which  the  lime  may  be  dipped  easily. 

Ensilage  for  Horses. 

W.  F.  Massky. — Prof.  Cook  is  right  in 
regard  to  feeding  ensilage  to  horses.  I 
have  tried  it  with  the  best  results.  When 
it  has  injured  or  killed  horses,  it  has  been 
the  feeder’s  fault.  I  fed  a  hard-worked 
team  with  ensilage,  and  found  a  great 
improvement.  I  gave  them  15  pounds  a 
day,  always  after  the  day’s  work  was 
over,  and  gave  them  7V£  pounds  of  good 
hay  morning  and  noon,  together  with 
grain.  But  my  ensilage  was  of  the  best. 
I  would  not  feed  clover  or  pea-vine  ensi¬ 
lage,  because  of  its  liability  to  produce 
uraemic  poisoning  if  fed  injudiciously. 

Male  or  Female  Asparagus. 

A.  Donald,  Chkmung  County,  N.  Y. — 
So  far  as  I  can  see  as  yet,  there  are  no 
differences  as  to  the  strength  of  growth 
between  the  two  sexes.  Some  hills  send 
up  more  stalks  than  others ;  but  they 
are  not  so  large  and  will  not  give  as  many 
potmds  per  acre  as  those  less  in  number 
but  larger.  1  am  experimenting.  I  have 
marked  50  of  the  strongest  and  best 
producing  hills.  By  fall  these  will  bear 
seed,  or  not.  I  am  trying  a  new  plan  by 
transplanting  new  seedlings  in  rows 
three  or  four  inches  apart,  so  that  they 
can  develop  perfect  crowns.  I  believe 
this  will  improve  the  yield,  as  each  plant 
will  be  full  and  not  all  on  one  side,  as 
many  are  where  grown  in  seed  beds  as 
usually  planted. 

Hen  or  Heater  for  Chickens. 

H.  M.  C.,  Chicago,  III. — In  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  for  June  18  there  wras  some 
discussion  concerning  incubators  and 
brooders,  that  interested  me  very  much, 
because  for  several  years  I  have  been 
trying  to  find  the  incubator  that  “  any 
child  can  use”  and  that  hatches  “  90  per 
cent  every  time.”  When  I  began,  my 
expectations  were  high,  but  they  have 
gradually  fallen,  until  now  they  are  at  a 
point  where  I  rest  content.  I  have  used 
six  different  makes  of  incubators,  and  the 
one  I  have  in  use  now  is  no  better,  or, 
more  properly,  no  worse  than  the  others. 
When  I  fill  it,  I  confidently  expect  to  get 
40  chicks  for  each  100  eggs,  and  any  more 
than  this  I  look  upon  as  a  piece  of  pure 
good  luck.  I  rarely  fail  to  get  the  40 
per  cent,  and  often  I  get  more.  It  is  no 
more  trouble  to  care  for  one  incubator 
than  for  one  hen,  and,  as  m}^  incubator 
holds  as  many  eggs  as  20  hens  can  cover, 
I  consider  that  the  eggs  lost  and  the  work 
saved  by  using  an  incubator  even  up  the 
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losses,  not  to  speak  of  the  immense  saving 
in  temper.  What  I  want  some  one  to  tell 
me  is  why  part  of  the  eggs  in  an  incu¬ 
bator  hatch  and  others  fail  when  neces¬ 
sarily  all  are  exposed  to  similar  condi¬ 
tions. 

As  to  sitting  hens,  I  am  done  with 
them.  I  cannot  afford  to  keep  the  sitting 
breeds,  and  the  Brown  Leghorns  are  not 
to  be  relied  upon  at  all.  I  never  owned 
more  than  one  that  was  a  good  sitter,  and 
I  suspected  the  purity  of  her  pedigree. 
Once  the  chicks  are  hatched,  there  is  no 
trouble  about  raising  them  in  a  brooder. 
There  is  a  wide  difference  in  brooders, 
however.  Some  are  good,  some  bad  and 
some  are  simply  nuisances. 

A  Plow  in  the  Potatoes. 

Alva  Agee,  Gallia  County,  Ohio. — 
The  Rural  asks  why  farmers  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  use  the  one-horse  plow  in  the 
potato  field.  While  I  quit  the  practice 
several  years  ago,  I  have  never  felt  quite 
satisfied,  and  always  wish  I  had  time  to 
plow  the  potatoes  at  least  once  in  the  old 
way.  It  is  a  question  of  soils.  Quite 
clayey  loams  will  pack  too  hard  for  pota¬ 
toes  if  there  be  much  rain.  One  wants 
to  give  the  ground  a  most  thorough  stir¬ 
ring  when  the  tops  are  fairly  above  the 
surface,  thus  undoing  the  mischief  heavy 
rains  have  wrought  after  the  planting. 
If  a  long,  narrow  shovel  is  used  on  a  one- 
horse  plow,  it  can  be  thrust  well  under 
the  hill,  and  good  work  be  done  ;  when  a 
two-horse  cultivator  is  used  as  close 
plowing  could  not  be  done  without  lift¬ 
ing  the  hill  out  When  one  runs  a  culti¬ 
vator  deep  and  close  to  the  row  before 
the  plants  are  up,  and  then  again  before 
they  are,  say,  three  inches  high,  fairly 
good  work  may  be  done,  but  in  clays  it 
is  not  equal  to  a  one-horse  plow,  if  the 
man  knows  how  to  use  it.  In  sandy 
loams  the  cultivator  is  about  perfect.  We 
who  plant  clayey  loams  in  potatoes  can¬ 
not  get  a  maximum  yield,  but  the  crop 
pays  better  than  any  other.  If  the 
ground  under  the  hill  can  be  kept  loose 
until  the  plant  is  three  inches  high,  we 
may  get  a  rather  big  'yield.  The  one- 
horse  plow  does  a  little  better  work,  but 
it  is  so  slow,  and  so  difficult  to  get  men 
to  hold  the  plow  just  right,  that  the 
cultivator  is  used  instead.  After  the 
plants  are  a  few  inches  high,  a  one-horse 
Planet  Jr.  with  “  scrapers”  does  better 
work  than  most  two-horse  cultivators — 
there  are  less  tramping,  quicker  turning 
and  faster  work. 

Fire  the  Fakir  Fairs. 

F.,  Sussex  County,  N.  J. — In  a  recent 
number  of  The  Rural  (page  411)  is  an 
article  from  C.  C.  Thacher,  of  Chemung 
County,  N.  Y.,  on  the  subject  of  fair 
management.  With  much  that  Mr. 
Thacher  writes  1  am  in  perfect  accord, 
especially  with  the  inferences  to  be 
drawn  from  the  following  extract  from 
lrs  article: 

The  country  is  full  of  fakirs.  Under  all 
sorts  of  pretexts  they  try  to  get  on  to 
fair  grounds,  and  especially  country 
fair  grounds.  Miniature  horse  races, 
with  cigars  thrown  in,  jewelry  boards, 
cane  boards,  etc.,  are  their  most  frequent 
means  of  swindling.  They  are  more  dan¬ 
gerous  than  the  pool  seller  in  that  they 
are  the  meanest  sort  of  gamblers,  while 
professing  to  be  honorable. 

If  I  mistake  not,  Mr.  Thacher  is  one 
of  the  managers  of  the  Inter-State  Fair, 
held  at  Elmira,  an  association  which  last 
year  succeeded  in  getting  an  appropria¬ 
tion  for  helping  it  along.  I  did  not  at¬ 
tend  the  fair  last  year,  but  I  did  the  pre¬ 
vious  year  and  candor  compels  me  to  say 
that  it  was  a  conspicuous  illustration  of 
what  a  fair  should  not  be.  The  gambling 
which  Mr.  Thacher  so  earnestly  decries 
was  carried  on  in  the  most  open  manner 
and  intoxicants  were  freely  sold.  Racing 
was  a  very  prominent  feature  and  the 
“attractions  ”  were  numerous,  if  not  de¬ 
sirable.  Fakirs  swarmed  all  over  the 
grounds.  As  I  said  above,  I  did  not  go  to 
this  fair  last  season,  and  the  abuses  seen 
the  previous  year  may  have  been  elim¬ 
inated.  If  not,  I  suggest  that  Mr.  Thacher 
has  a  big  contract  on  hand — that  of  re¬ 


forming  his  own  fair.  The  one  1  saw 
certainly  did  not  “  educate  in  the  right 
direction.” 

6  The  Newtown  Pippin  Apple. 

Prof.  W.  F.  Massey. — As  grown  in 
the  mountains  of  Virginia  as  the  Albe¬ 
marle  Pippin  this  is  the  finest  type  of  this 
fine  variety.  The  product  of  the  Vir¬ 
ginia  mountains  is  all  bought  up  on  the 
trees  by  the  agents  of  the  Liverpool 
shippers,  who  come  at  the  proper  season 
with  their  men  and  barrels  and  pack 
only  the  best,  leaving  the  cullings  for  the 
farmer  to  dispose  of  as  he  can.  These 
men  pay  from  $2.50  to  $4,50  per  barrel  on 
the  trees,  according  to  the  crop.  With 
the  facilities  for  shipment,  this  business 
could  be  largely  increased,  for  I  am  told 
that  apples  are  now  sent  from  Charlottes¬ 
ville,  Va.,  via.  Newport  News  to  Liver¬ 
pool  for  $1  per  barrel.  And  yet  Pippin 
land  in  the  Virginia  mountains  goes  beg¬ 
ging  at  $10  or  less  an  acre ;  while  the 
profits  on  a  Pippin  orchard  will  leave  a 
Florida  orange  grove  in  the  shade.  The 
mountain  coves  of  western  North  Caro¬ 
lina  will  grow  this  apple  to  perfection,  as 
they  do  all  other  apples. 


By  the  Short  Way. 

A  writer  in  our  esteemed  contempor¬ 
ary,  The  American  Florist,  says  that  few 
tender  plants  are  harmed  by  water  at  150 
degrees  and  that  hardy  plants  will  stand 
a  higher  temperature.  The  R.  N.-Y. 
made  careful  trials  on  grape  vine  foliage 
and  found  that  if  held  in  the  water  a  few 
moments,  even  140  degrees  killed  it . 

Quoting  William  Falconer’s  notes  in 
the  above  journal,  Mr.  Jackson  Dawson 
of  the  Arnold  Arboretum,  finds  Simon’s 
Plum  (Prunus  Simonii)  one  of  the  mean¬ 
est  things  that  has  ever  been  put  into  ex¬ 
istence.  It  is  good  neither  for  one  thing 
nor  the  other.  The  R.  N.-Y.  found  that 
the  plums  are  not  generally  injured  by 
the  curculio.  That  seems  to  be  one  thing 
in  favor  of  the  tree,  unless  the  fruit  itself 
is  deemed  worthless,  in  which  case  it 
matters  little  whether  the  fruit  is  dis¬ 
tasteful  to  the  small  Turk  or  not . 

Mr.  Dawson  has  a  Vinca  minor  with 
double  flowers.  When  in  bloom  the 
flowers  are  as  like  double  blue  violets  as 
two  peas  in  one  pod  ;  indeed  if  picked 
and  bunched  with  violet  leaves  around 
them,  you’d  have  to  look  twice  before 
you  could  tell  they  weren't  violets.  Now 
florists  don't  take  this  hint  and  adulterate 
your  violets:  leave  such  rascally  tricks  1o 
the  grocer  and  milkman,  is  Mr.  Falcon¬ 
er’s  caution . 

i  Continued.) 
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If  you  name  The  It.  N.-Y.  to  our  advertisers  you 
may  be  pretty  sure  of  prompt  replies  and  right  treat¬ 
ment. 


Sick  Headache 

Is  so  read?’,y  cured  by  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  that  L 
seems  almost  foolish  in  any  one  to  allow  the 
trouble  to  continue.  By  its  toning  and  invigora¬ 
ting  effect  upon  the  digestive  organs,  Hood’s  Sar¬ 
saparilla  readily  gives  relief  when  headache 
arises  from  indigestion;  and  in  neuralgic  condi¬ 
tions,  by  building  up  tlie  debilitated  system, 
Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  removes  the  cause  and  hence 
overcomes  the  difficulty. 

“  My  wife  suffered  from  sick  headache  and  neu¬ 
ralgia.  After  taking  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  she  was 
much  relieved.”  W.  R.  Babb,  Wilmington,  Ohio. 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Sold  by  all  druggists.  £1;  six  for  £5.  Prepared  only 
by  C.  I.  HOOD  &  CO.,  Apothecaries,  Lowell,  Mass. 

IOO  Doses  One  Dollar 


For  Internal  nnd  External  Use. 

tops  Pain,  Cramps,  Inflammation  in  body  or  limb, 
e  magic.  Cures  Croup.  Asthma,  Colds,  Catarrh,  Cliol- 
i  Morbus,  Diarrhoea,  Rheumatism,  Neuralgia,  Lame- 
;k,  Stiff  Jointsand  Strains.  Full  particulars  free.  Price 
its.  post-paid.  I.  S.  JOHNSON  &  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 


POT  CROWN 

STRAWBERRIES! 

TtEADV  July  15tli.  Descriptive  Catalogue  of 
the  Best  varieties,  also  list  of  Dutch  Bulbs  and 
SPECIALTIES)  for  Fnll  Planting  FREE. 

ELLWAWBER  &  BARRY, gan&SSS: 


CORTRIGHT  METAL  SHINGLES 


STORMPROOF, 

FIREPROOF, 

DURABLE. 

EASILY  and 

RAPIDLY  LAID. 
Send  for  Catalogue  &  Prices 


Made  especially  for 
Residences,  Public 
Buildings,  Barns,  <&o. 

CORTRIGHT 

Metal  Roofing  Co  , 

Main  Office  and  Factory, 
Broad  and  Hamilton  Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Western  Office  — 134  Van  Buren  Street,  Chicago  Ill. 


COLUMBIA 


STEELWIND 

MILL 

New  in  Principle. 
Beautiful  in 
Appearance. 
Powerful  in  Operation. 

Con  tains  covered  Internal  Gear. 
Unequaled  in  the  line  of  Pumping  Wind 
Mills.  Wc  solicit  the  closest  investira- 

tion.  Also  Columbia  Steel  Derrick*, 
Iron  Turbine  Wind  Engine** 
Buckeye  Force  k  Lift  Pump*, 
Tank  and  Spray  Dump*,  Buckeye 
and  Globe  Lawn  Mower*, Iron  Fenc- 
_  inff,  Cre*tin|f,  Etc.  Write  for  circulars. 

MAST,  FOGS  &  CO.,  SPRINGFIELD,  0. 


—  THE 


ENSILAGE 

FODDER 


-AND- 


CARRIERS 


Are  the  Best. 

Large  and 
of  Machines 
all  uses.  1892 
embraces  Treatise  on 
■ilage  and  Plans  for 

THE  SLLVEIt  MF G.  CO., 


OHIO. 


If  you  want  to  buy  a  strictly  first- 
class  outfit  at  low  figures,  address 

The  W.C.LEFFEL  CO. 

Greer,  mount  At.SPKINGFIE1.D,0. 


ACHROMATIC  TELESCOPE. 

Few  things  are  more  interesting  or 
useful  in  both  leisure  and  busy  moments 
in  the  country  than  a  good  telescope,  or 
harder  to  find.  We 
believe  that  we  have 
in  this  a  thoroughly 
good  telescope  that 
we  can  offer  to  our 
subscribers  in  confi¬ 
dence  that  it  will  give 
satisfaction.  W  hen 
extended  it  is  over  10 
inches,  and,  when 
closed,  6%  inches  in 
length.  On  a  clear 
day  you  can  distinctly 
see  time  on  a  tower 
three  miles  away. 
The  moons  of  Jupiter 
can  be  seen  with  it. 
The  telescope  tubes 
are  made  from  heavy 
polished  brass ;  the 
body  is  covered  with 
morocco,  making  a 
thoroughly  substan¬ 
tial  instrument.  It  is 
achromatic  ;  that  is, 
does  not  blur  the 
vision  by  a  confusion 
of  colors.  Retail 
price,  $4.50.  Price  to 
our  subscribers,  sent 
prepaid,  $3.  Or,  for  $3.50  we  will  send 
the  telescope  and  extend  your  own  sub¬ 
scription  for  one  year.  Special  offer  : 
Given  as  premium  to  any  old  subscriber 
who  will  send  us  three  new  subscriptions 
to  date  from  receipt  to  January,  1893, 
and  $4.  We  test  each  one  before  sending 
it  out.  The  user  must  remember  that 
the  tubes  should  be  pulled  out  full  length, 
and  the  adjustment  to  the  eye  made  only 
with  the  section  nearest  the  eye  piece 
moving  it  out  and  in  as  necessary. 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO., 
Times  Building,  New  York. 
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What  Others  Say. 

(Continued.) 

Lycium  Chinense. — Lycium  Chinense 
has  far  larger  fruit  than  Lycium  vulgare, 
and  its  fruit-laden  vines,  too,  are  very 
much  longer  and  more  abundantly  berried 
than  those  of  the  common  matrimony 
vine . 

M.  M.  McLear,  of  Alleghany  County. 
Pa.,  writes  as  follows :  “  Last  year  I 
•bought  a  package  of  potato  seeds  and  man¬ 
aged  them  according  to  The  New  Potato 
Culture.  The  netting  kept  the  beetles 
off,  but  the  fleas  managed  to  get  through. 
Ashes  were  sprinkled  lightly  on  the 
plants,  but  thickly  on  the  ground  and 
the  fleas  disappeared.  For  several  years 
I  have  used  fine  ashes  from  soft  coal  to 
destroy  fleas  on  cabbages  and  turnips. 
The  potatoes  from  those  seeds  were  quite 
small  and  of  all  shapes  and  colors.  The 
best  of  them  set  out  this  soring  have  pro¬ 
duced  some  fine  plants,  scarcely  two 
alike  in  leaf,  blossom  or  manner  of 
growth.  If  Rural  readers  wish  to  try 
something  very  interesting  let  them  raise 
potatoes  from  seed . 

G.  W.  Farlee  owns  a  farm  in  Bergen 
County,  N.  J.  His  one  year’s  experience, 
as  presented  in  our  respected  contem¬ 
porary,  the  Country  Gentleman,  with 
Crimson  Clover  is  interesting.  The  plants 
stood  30  inches  high,  and  as  thick  as  the 
proverbial  hair  on  a  dog — by  all  odds  the 
heaviest  crop  of  clover  he  ever  saw.  It 
was  much  heavier  than  a  crop  of  Red 
Clover  of  seemingly  equal  bulk  would 
prove,  for  the  reason  that  the  growth 
was  so  dense.  Each  plant  had  several 
stalks,  and  hence  the  fodder  from  it  was 
fine  in  texture,  and  much  more  palatable 
to  cattle  than  the  heavy  stems  of  Red 
Clover.  He  was  bothered  to  decide  when 
to  cut  it,  but  concluded  that  it  was  time 
when  the  the  bloom  had  disappeared,  on 
June  7.  It  is  possible  that  he  cut  it  too 
early,  as  the  stalks  and  leaves  were  still 
very  green,  while  the  heads,  also  green, 
were  packed  with  solid  green  seeds.  He 
fancies  that  there  must  be  a  good  deal  of 
nutriment  in  the  heads,  which  were  more 
solid  than  those  of  Red  Clover,  and  at 
least  two  inches  long.  In  this  green 
state  he  had  trouble  to  cure  it,  the  extra 
heavy  yield  also  interfering.  He  cured 
it  principally  in  cock,  as,  in  fact,  all 
clover  should  be  cured . 

There  is  no  second  growth,  as  with 
Red  Clover,  but  the  single  crop  with  Mr. 
Farlee  was  enormous,  though  he  does  not 
state  how  much.  He  does  not  see  why  it 
will  not  succeed  where  Red  Clover  suc¬ 
ceeds  if  sown  the  last  of  August . 

There  are  but  two  sure  remedies  for 
rosebugs  known  at  present,  remarks  the 
New  England  Homestead  editorially. 
One  is  hand  picking  and  the  other  the  use 
of  hot  water.  The  use  of  hot  water  as  a 
spray  has  been  found  successful  where  it 
can  be  put  on  hot  enough.  If  it  reaches 
the  beetles  at  a  temperature  of  130  or  135 
degrees  it  is  sure  death,  but  they  will 
survive  120  or  125  degrees. 

Again  our  contemporary  tells  its 
readers  of  a  R.  N.-Y.  discovery.  Why  not 
give  it  credit  ? . 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that 
The  R.  N.-Y.  planted  a  number  of  differ¬ 
ent  kinds  of  beans  or  pea-beans  which 
Prof.  C.  C.  Georgeson  brought  with  him 
from  Japan.  They  were  planted  May  3. 
Phaseolus  radiatus  or  Black-podded  Ad- 
zuki  are  now  about  five  inches  high.  The 
White-podded  are  about  the  same — all 
rather  feeble-looking  little  bush  plants. 
The  Yellow  Soy  Beans  (Glycine  hispida) 
are  14  inches.  This  is  called  Kyusuke 
Daidzu.  The  Edamane,  light-green  seeds, 
are  also  14  inches.  The  Yamagata  Cha- 
Diadzu,  brown  seeds,  are  also  18  inches 
with  the  largest  leaves.  The  Soys  are  all 
vigorous  little  bushes . 

The  Journal  of  Commerce,  alluding  to 
home  influence,  says  that  the  children 
learn  their  lessons  of  obedience  from 
the  conduct  and  not  from  the  lips  of  their 
parents.  The  father  whose  direction  to 


his  children  was,  “  Do  as  I  say  and  not 
as  I  do,”  and  who  thus  substituted  pre¬ 
cept  for  example,  lost  their  respect  with¬ 
out  gaining  their  confidence.  Parents 
who  cannot  govern  their  own  temper  will 
not  succeed  in  governing  their  household ; 
and  lessons  of  morality  from  profane  and 
mocking  lips  go  no  further  with  the 
pupils  than  the  nerve  of  the  listening 
ear.  They  never  reach  the  heart  and 
therefore  cannot  control  the  life.  Little 
ones  are  quick  to  see  the  inconsistency  if 
the  finger  that  points  the  way  for  their 
feet  does  not  mark  the  path  in  which 
their  counselors  are  treading,  and  the 
most  eloquent  plea  for  unselfish  living 
from  one  who  will  make  no  sacrifice  of 
ease  or  comfort  for  another’s  welfare  is 
like  an  unmeaning  fable  which  carries 

no  moral  with  it . 

The  general  opinion  among  noted  New 
York  doctors  is  that  women  suffer  more 
than  men,  but  stand  pain  better  because 

they  are  more  used  to  it . 

A  man  of  long  experience  with  leather 
and  harness,  quoted  by  the  New  York 
Tribune,  says  that  he  is  convinced  that 
the  most  expensive  harness  is  not  always 
most  serviceable,  and  that  harness-oils 
have  much  to  do  with  the  destruction  or 
preservation  of  harness.  He  has  experi¬ 
mented  for  years  with  different  oils  on 
separate  sets  of  harness  made  of  first- 
quality  leather.  Nothing  has  proved  to 
be  so  great  a  preservative  as  pure  castor 
oil,  at  the  same  time  keeping  the  leather 
silky  and  supple . 

Abstracts. 

- Practical  Farmer  :  “Six  or  eight 

deliveries  of  mail  matter  every  24  hours 
in  some  sections  of  the  large  cities  and  a 
weekly  trip  of  several  miles  by  the 
farmers  to  get  their  letters  and  news¬ 
papers,  are  two  extremes  of  our  present 
postal  system.  Why  not  cut  down  this 
unnecessarily  large  number  of  deliveries 
and  collections  in  the  large  cities,  and 
use  the  money  thus  saved  to  improve  the 
country  delivery  and  collection  ?  ” 

- London  (England)  Agricultural 

Gazette  :  “  Let  people  say  what  they 

will,  agricultural  shows  and  agricultural 
publications  will  have  a  good  deal  more 
to  do  with  a  farmer’s  success  in  the  future 
than  they  have  ever  had  in  the  past.  We 
do  not  in  the  least  deny,  for  we  have,  for 
years,  insisted  upon  it,  that  to  have  had 
actual  experience  upon  the  land  and  with 
animals  and  markets  is  absolutely  indis¬ 
pensable,  not  only  for  those  who  would 
conduct  a  farm  successfully;  butfortho  e 
who  would  contribute  to  a  paper  that  is 
intended  for  that  class.  There  is  no  sub¬ 
stitute  for  the  genuine  knowledge  which 
practice  supplies.” 

“  So  far  as  we  can  see,  the  American 
has  neither  a  better  climate,  a  better  soil 
nor  cheaper  labor  than  has  the  British. 
If  he  undersells  us — at  this  great  dis¬ 
tance — it  can  only  be  by  his  greater  en¬ 
terprise  and  exacter  knowledge  how  to 
choose  varieties,  pack  produce,  and  suit 
the  requirements  of  the  wholesale  British 
merchant,  who  is  virtually  the  king  of 
the  position.” 

- Orchard  and  Garden:  “  Only  vig¬ 
orous  constitutions,  developed  by  country 
air  and  by  country  labor,  can  successfully 
get  away  with  such  hearty  food  as  oat¬ 
meal  and  pork  and  beans.” 

- Dr.  Sereno  Watson:  “ - “the 

great  mass  of  synonymy  which  is  being 
heaped  like  an  incubus  upon  the  science 
of  botany.” 

- Colman’s  Rural  World  :  “  Does  a 

man  wish  to  determine  with  any  degree 
of  certainty  whether  the  world  is  pro¬ 
gressing,  let  him  ask  himself  the  ques¬ 
tion,  is  it  any  the  better  for  his  living  in 
it  ?  Are  his  children  any  better  educated 
than  he  was  at  the  same  age  ?  Are  they 
better  fitted  for  the  battle  of  life  than  he 
was  ?  Will  he  deliver  to  them  on  passing 
away  a  better  inheritance  than  he  re¬ 
ceived  at  the  decease  of  his  own  father  ? 
This  life  is  pretty  much  what  we  make 
it.  How  is  it  with  you,  reader  ?  ” 


- Holston  Methodist:  “God  bless 

you,  my  farmer  friend.  The  conserva¬ 
tive  influences  that  are  to  save  the  coun¬ 
try  from  wreck  by  the  unhealthy  excite¬ 
ment  and  wild  speculations  of  this  age 
are  in  the  rural  homes  of  the  land. 
Acquit  yourself  like  a  man,  and  preserve 
and  improve  the  fair  heritage  God  has 
given  you.” 

- Scrirner’s  :  “  There  are  a  good  many 

servants  who  are  bad  only  in  the  sense 
that  their  standard  of  righteousness  is 
not  that  of  the  family  they  live  with.” 

- Farm  Journal  :  “  If  the  young  man 

who  has  from  $80  to  $135  to  invest  in  a 
bicycle  will  put  it  into  a  first  quality  colt 
and  take  care  of  it  he  will  have  a  machine 
that  will  constantly  increase  in  value  and 
can  travel  as  well  over  sand  and  up  grade 
as  elsewhere.  A  wheel  is  soon  worn  out 
and  becomes  a  dead  loss.” 

“When  the  ‘  teeth  are  on  edge  ’  from 
eating  fresh  fruit  or  vegetables,  or  from 
any  other  cause,  take  a  teaspoonful  of 
lime  water  after  meals,  and  brush  the 
teeth  with  it  several  times  a  day.  We 
can  vouch  for  the  efficacy  of  this.  Slake 
a  small  lump  of  lime,  let  it  settle,  pour 
off  and  strain  the  clear  water,  and  keep 
always  on  hand.” 

“  I  find  wash  day  a  good  time  to  attend 
to  the  ‘  manicuring’  we  are  all  exhorted 
to  do  in  these  days.  AVhile  my  hands  are 
well  soaked,  with  a  little  ivory  imple¬ 
ment  that  comes  for  the  purpose  (price  10 
cents),  I  loosen  and  push  back  the  skin 
that  grows  over  the  nail  at  the  root,  and 
with  circular  scissors  trim  the  nails  in 
good  shape.  It  takes  but  a  minute  or 
two,  then  with  a  touch  occasionally 
through  the  week,  they  keep  in  credit¬ 
able  order.” 

- Weekly  Press:  “The  man  who  buys 

for  cash  gets  the  most  credit.” 

“  Choose  a  couple  of  trees  that  are 
about  on  an  equality,  picking  one  half  of 
the  first  forming  fruit  from  one,  leaving 
the  other  to  overbear  if  it  will;  at  gath¬ 
eringtime  compare  the  crops  from  the  two 
trees  and  learn  a  useful  lesson.” 

- Mr-.  Pattison:  “  The  main  cause  of 

barren  orchards  is  starvation.  Take  the 
orchard  of  the  ordinary  farmer  and  you 
will  see  that  he  treats  it  as  though  the 
trees  were  not  there  at  all.  He  crops  all 
kinds  of  cereals  upon  it  and  then  expects 
to  get  apples.” 

*  *  * 

CATALOGUES  of  all  the  best  Farm 
Books  will  be  sent  free  by  the  publisher 
of  this  paper. 
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Some  Valuable  Books 
Worth  Far  More 
than  they  Cost. 

FRUITS,  ETC. 


A  B  0  of  Strawberry  Culture.  Terry . 10.40 

American  Grape-Growing  and  Wlne-Maklng. 

Husmann .  1.50 

Apple  Culture,  Field  Notes  on.  Hailey.  (90  p. ;  111.)  .75 

Cranberry  Culture.  White.  (Ill.) .  1.25 

Cape  Cod  Cranberries.  Webb.  Paper . 40 

Florida  Fruits.  Harcourt.  (350  p.) . 1.25 

Fruit  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America.  Downing. 

(1,500  p.;  111.) .  6.00 

Grape-Growers’ Guide.  Chorlton.  (211  p.) . 75 

Grape  Culture.  Tryon . 25 

Grape  Culturist.  Fuller.  (283  p. ;  111).  .  1.50 

Hand-Book  of  Tree  Planting.  EggleBton.  (126  p.)  .75 

How  to  Gr  )w  Strawberries.  Knapp . 25 

Miniature  i'~ult  Garden.  Rivers . 1.00 

Orange  Culture.  Moore . 1.00 

Peach  Culture.  Fulton.  (200  p.) .  1.50 

Peach,  Pear,  Quince  and  Nut  Trees,  Culture  of. 

Black.  (400  p.) .  1.50 

Pear  Culture  for  Profit.  Quinn.  (136  p.y. .  1.00 

Propagation,  Art  of.  Jenkins . 30 

Quince  Culture.  Meech.  (143  p.) .  1.00 

Small  FrultB,  Success  with.  Roe . 1.50 

8mall  Fruit  Culturist.  Fuller .  1.50 


VEGETABLES. 


Asparagus  Culture.  Barnes  &  Robinson . 50 

Cabbages.  Gregory.  (25 p.) . 30 

Carrots  and  Mangold- Wurtzels . 30 

Cauliflowers.  Brill . 20 

Celery  Growing  and  Marketing:  A  Success. 

Stewart .  1.00 

Farm  Gardening  and  8eed  Growing.  Brill .  1.00 

Gardening  for  Profit.  Henderson . 2.00 

Garden—  How  to  Mnke  It  Pay  Greiner.  (260  p. ;  Ill.)  2.00 

Melons,  now  to  Grow  for  Market.  Burpee . 30 

Mushroom  Culture.  Falconer . 1.50 

Onion  Culture  (Tbo  New.)  Greiner . 50 

Onlon-Ralslng.  Gregory . 30 

Onions:  How  to  Grow  for  Market.  Burpee . 20 

Peanut  Plant.  Jones . 50 

Squashes.  Gregory . 30 

Sweet  Potato  Culture.  Fltz . *’>0 


LIVE  STOCK,  POULTRY,  ETC. 


A  B  C  of  Bee  Culture.  Root .  1.20 

Butter  Making.  Valentino  (English) . 35 

Dairyman’s  Manual.  Stewart .  2.00 

Feeding  Animals.  Stewart .  2.00 

Manual  of  the  Apiary.  Cook .  1.50 

Milch  Cows  and  Dairy  Farming.  Flint . 2.00 

Harris  on  the  Pig.  Joseph  Harris . 1.50 

Shepherd’s  Manual.  Stewart . 7.50 

Swine  Husbandry.  Coburn .  1.75 

Veterinary  Adviser.  James  Law . 3.00 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


A  B  C  of  Carp  Culture,  'f  <srry . 35 

Agriculture.  Storer.  (2  vols; .  5.00 

Azalea  Culture.  Halllday.  (Price,  12.)  Our 

special  price . 1.00 

Barn  Plans  and  Outbuildings .  1.50 

Botany.  Lessons  In.  Gray.  (226  p.;  111.) . 1.50 

Botany.  Manual  of.  Gray.  (800  p.;  plates) _ 2.00 

Bulbs.  Rand.  (350  p.;  111.) .  2.50 

Camellia  Culture.  Halllday .  1.00 

Cactaceous  Plants.  Castle . 50 

Chrysanthemums.  Burbidge .  1.50 

Culture  of  Farm  Crops.  Stewart . .  I  -50 

Draining  for  Profit  and  Health.  Waring .  1.60 

Ensilage  and  Silos.  Colcord . . .  1.00 

Every  Woman  Her  Own  Flower  Gardener.  Daisy 

Eyebrlght .  1.00 

Fertilizers.  Gregory . 40 

Gardening  for  Pleasure.  Henderson .  2.00 

Grasses  and  Forage  Plants.  Flint .  2.00 

Grasses.  How  to  Know  Them  by  Their  Leaves. 

McAlplne  . 1.00 

Hand-Book  of  Plants.  Henderson.  (620  p.;  111;.  4.00 

Home  Acre.  Roe .  1.50 

Home  Floriculture.  Rexford .  1.50 

Home  B’lorlst,  The.  Long .  1.50 

Hop  Culture . 50 

How  Crops  Feed.  Johnson.  (400  p.;  111.) . 2.00 

How  Crops  Grow.  Johnson.  (375  p.)  . 2.00 

How  Plants  Grow  Gray.  (216  p.;  111.) . 1.00 

How  the  Farm  Pays.  Henderson  &  Crozler . 2.50 

Insects  Injurious  to  Plants.  Saunders.  (425  p. ;  ill.)  2.00 

Insects,  Injurious.  Treat.  (270  p.;  Ill.) .  2.04 

Irrigation  for  Farm,  Garden  and  Orchard.  Stew-  • 

art .  1.50 

Landscape  Gardening.  Parsons . 3.50 

Manures,  Book  on.  Harris.  (350  p.) .  1.75 

Nature’s  Serial  Story.  Roe  .  2.50 

Nitrate  of  Soda  for  Manure.  Harris . 10 

Orchid  Culture.  Rand . 3.00 

Ornamental  Gardening.  Long .  2.00 

Practical  Floriculture.  Henderson . 1.50 

Practical  Forestry.  Fuller.  (280  p.;  111.)... .  1.50 

Preparing  Vegetables  for  the  Table . 50 

Rhododendrons . 1.50 

Roses  In  the  Garden  and  Under  Glass.  Rider. 

(English) . 51 

Rural  Essays.  Downing .  ...  3.0C 

Talks  Afield.  Bailey . 1.0C 

The  Dog.  Youatt . 2.50 

Timbers  and  How  to  Grow  Them.  Hartlg . 75 

The  Rose:  Its  Cultivation,  Varieties,  etc  Ell- 

wanger .  ...  1.26 

The  Silo  and  Silage.  A.  J.  Cook . 25 

The  Trees  of  Northwestern  America.  Newhall.  2.50 
Truck  Farming  at  the  South.  Oemler . 1.50 
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It  required  just  eig-ht  gallons  of  the  Bordeaux  mix¬ 
ture  to  thoroughly  spray  a  plot  of  potatoes  one-fortieth 
of  an  acre  in  extent.  This  was  last  week  when  the 
vines  covered  the  entire  surface  of  the  soil.  This 
would  be  at  the  rate  of  320  gallons  per  acre.  But  just 
how  to  spray  broad  areas  of  potatoes  at  this  time 
and  later,  when  the  blight  is  most  likely  to  appear, 
without  injuring  the  vines,  we  cannot  say. 

*  * 

At  the  recent  agricultural  conference  at  Cornell, 
there  was  a  unanimous  demand  for  a  short  winter 
course  in  agriculture.  We  are  glad  to  state  that  the 
trustees  have  already  arranged  for  such  a  course.  It 
will  open  early  in  January.  We  shall  tell  all  about  it 
in  due  time.  Now,  we  want  500  New  York  State  boys 
to  begin  thinking  about  attending  that  school.  Make 
up  your  minds  now  that  you  will  go,  boys.  Take  our 
word  for  it — you  will  never  regret  it. 

*  * 

Many  are  deterred  from  using  such  fungicides  as  the 
Bordeaux  mixture  because  the  formula  is  not  ex¬ 
pressed  in  a  simple  way.  The  bother  of  making  and 
applying  it  is  exaggerated.  “  An  ounce  of  copper  sul¬ 
phate  and  an  ounce  of  lime  to  one  gallon  of  water”  is 
a  formula  that  commends  itself  for  simplicity,  and  no 
one  is  restrained  from  making  and  using  such  a  mix¬ 
ture  by  an  oppressive  sense  that  there  is  a  lot  of  care, 
time  and  fussing  required.  An  ounce  of  lime  is  per¬ 
haps  more  than  is  needed.  Three-quarters  of  an  ounce 
would,  no  doubt,  serve  every  purpose  as  well. 

*  * 

The  makers  of  hog  butter  are  loud  in  their  protesta¬ 
tions  that  no  unclean  or  unwholesome  materials  enter 
into  their  compound.  But  their  stories  do  not  find 
credence  among  those  who  have  given  the  subject  most 
attention.  There  is  good  reason  for  believing  that  a 
large  portion  of  the  white  grease  from  Barren  Island, 
up  Long  Island  Sound,  where  dead  animals  are  ren¬ 
dered,  finds  its  way  hereabouts  into  this  commodity  for 
the  table.  This  is  not  a  reckless  statement,  but  is 
based  on  circumstantial  evidence  pointing  that  way. 
Any  man  unscrupulous  enough  to  enter  such  a  busi¬ 
ness  is  mean  enough  to  use  such  materials. 

*  * 

Not  the  least  noticeable  feature  of  the  convention 
of  the  People’s  party  at  Omaha  the  other  day,  was  the 
earnest  desire  manifested  to  “  close  up  the  bloody 
chasm,”  to  do  away  with  all  sectional  animosities  and 
prejudices  created  by  the  late  “  unpleasantness.”  All 
remarks  to  that  effect  were  hailed  with  the  wildest 
enthusiasm.  All  sectional  lines  were  completely 
abandoned.  Indeed  while  Mr.  Weaver,  of  Iowa,  a 
Brigadier  in  the  Union  Army,  was  nominated  for 
President,  Mr.  Field,  of  Virginia,  a  Brigadier  in  the 
Confederate  Army,  was  nominated  for  Vice-President. 
Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  principles  and  de¬ 
mands  enunciated  in  the  party's  platform,  its  complete 
obliteration  of  sectional  enmities  should  meet  with 
general  commendation. 

*  # 

It  must  have  been  six  or  seven  years  ago  that 
Charles  A.  Garfield,  of  Michigan,  tried  rubber  bands 
for  bunching  asparagus,  and  reported  favorably  of  the 
economy  of  their  use.  Since  that  time  their  use  has 
been  advocated  by  the  Ohio  Station  and  others,  though 
we  have  never  seen  any  credit  given  to  Secretary  Gar¬ 
field  as  being  the  originator  of  the  method.  Possibly 
the  fact  was  not  known  ;  but  it  has  often  occurred  to 
The  It.  N.-Y.  that  the  station  officers  are  not  as  liberal- 
minded  in  giving  due  credit  where  credit  is  due  as 
they  might  be.  Ignorance  of  what  has  been  done  is  a 
feeble  excuse.  The  first  duty  of  those  who  assume  to 
instruct  us  in  iinproved  agricultural  methods  or  appli¬ 
ances  is  to  post  up  upon  what  has  already  been  orig¬ 
inated,  advocated  or  abandoned,  so  that  they  may  not 
waste  valuable  time  over  questions  settled  long  ago. 

•  *  * 

Tiie  farmers  of  Texas  demand  an  additional  agri¬ 
cultural  college.  Owing  to  the  vast  area  of  the  State, 
they  declare  that  the  agricultural  conditions  prevail¬ 
ing  in  one  section  are  entirely  different  from  those  met 
with  in  another,  and  that  the  agricultural  lessons  given 
at  an  agricultural  college  should  be  adapted  to  the 
conditions  that  environ  it.  Moreover,  they  point  out 
that  while  a  circle  with  a  radius  of  50  miles  around 
College  Station  contains,  in  round  numbers,  a  popula¬ 


tion  of  only  118,000,  a  similar  circle  with  Greenville 
as  a  center,  contains  a  population  of  315,000.  This  is 
held  to  indicate  that  an  agricultural  college  located 
near  the  center  of  the  latter  section  could  reasonably 
expect  three  times  as  many  pupils  as  the  one  now  in 
successful  operation  at  the  center  of  the  former  circle. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  area  of  the  Lone  Star 
State  is  large  enough  to  constitute  three  or  four  of  the 
ordinary  States  and  that  no  State  in  the  Union  is  fill¬ 
ing  up  its  population  or  developing  its  resources  more 
rapidly,  and  that  not  one  has  made  such  generous  pro¬ 
visions  for  public  education,  the  demand  for  greater 
facilities  for  the  education  of  its  agricultural  classes, 
should  receive  weighty  attention. 

*  # 

What  is  it  that  gives  the  strongest  claim  to  the  title 
of  American  citizen  ?  Does  the  accident  of  birth  out¬ 
weigh  a  fair  and  honest  growth  into  a  genuine  Ameri¬ 
can  feeling  ?  We  thought  of  this  on  hearing  a  little 
dialogue  last  week.  A  young  man  of  25  who  does  his 
best  to  ape  foreign  customs  and  sneers  at  homely,  old- 
time  American  ways,  said  to  a  white-haired  German- 
American : 

“  You’re  not  an  American  anyway  ;  you  were  born 
and  started  a  Dutchman.” 

“  Well,”  said  the  older  man,  thoughtfully,  “one 
thing  is  sure  :  I  came  to  this  country  before  you  were 
born.  1  brought  a  full  suit  of  clothes  and  a  good  edu¬ 
cation  with  me  when  I  came,  and  that’s  more  than 
you  can  say  ?  ” 

It  was  the  difference  between  “  raw  material  ”  and 
a  finished  product !  #  # 

The  figures  representing  the  statistics  of  the  last 
Florida  orange  crop,  make  interesting  reading.  The 
total  crop  sold  was  3,500,000  boxes  This  is  an  increase 
of  nearly  1,000,000  boxes  over  last  year.  The  net 
price  this  year  averaged  SI.  11  per  box,  not  estimating 
the  cost  of  picking  and  packing.  The  average  gross 
price  was  SI. 88.  It  therefore  cost  77  cents  to  market 
each  box.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  for  last  year’s  crop  the 
growers  of  the  State  received  S3, 885,000  while  the 
commission  men  and  transportation  companies  re¬ 
ceived  S3, 695, 000.  The  growers  paid  all  expenses  of 
production.  In  1888  the  crop  was  but  1,450,000  boxes, 
with  gross  price  $2.52  and  net  price  SI. 72.  That  is  to 
say,  now  there  is  a  decrease  of  61  cents  per  box  in  net 
price  and  a  decrease  of  only  three  cents  in  cost  of  mar¬ 
keting,  though  the  middlemen  now  receive  S2, 695, 000 
as  against  SI,  160, 000  four  years  ago.  What  wonder 
“  farming  don’t  pay  ”  with  such  leeches  sucking  its 
blood  out  !  #  # 

The  tariff  plank  in  the  platform  of  the  Prohibition 
convention,  which  was  held  the  other  day  at  Cincin¬ 
nati,  is  peculiar.  Here  it  is  : 

Tariff  should  be  levied  ODly  as  a  defense  against  foreign  govern- 
ments  which  levy  tariff  upon  or  bar  out  our  products  from  their  mar¬ 
kets,  revenue  being  Incidental.  The  residue  of  means  necessary  to  an 
economical  administration  of  the  government  should  be  raised  by 
levying  a  burden  on  what  the  people  possess,  instead  of  what  we  con¬ 
sume. 

This  is  in  direct  opposition  to  the  Democratic  and 
People’s  party  contention  that  tariffs  should  be 
enforced  for  revenue  only,  and  to  the  Republican  doc¬ 
trine  that  tariffs  should  be  levied  for  the  protection  of 
certain  domestic  industries,  mainly  of  a  manufactur¬ 
ing  nature.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Prohibitionist 
idea  is  that  tariffs  are  justified  only  as  means  of  rep¬ 
risals  and  commercial  warfare  against  those  countries 
which  tax  American  imports.  Doesn’t  this  nearly 
embody  the  retaliatory  reciprocity  principles  which 
have  lately  won  popular  favor  ? 

*  * 

At  last  we  have  a  millionaire  put  up  as  a  Presiden¬ 
tial  candidate.  True,  the  offense  of  his  immense  wealth 
is,  to  a  great  extent,  extenuated  by  the  fact  that  he  is 
a  vineyardist  and  a  farmer.  General  .John  Bid  well, 
of  California,  the  Prohibitionist  candidate  for  Presi¬ 
dent,  is  said  to  be  worth  from  $2,000,000  to  $4,000,000. 
His  fruit  ranch  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  State, 
comprising  25,000  acres.  His  sincerity  as  a  prohibi¬ 
tionist  is  vouched  for  by  the  fact  that  when,  some 
years  ago,  he  determined  to  abandon  the  manufacture 
of  wine  and  brandy,  he  donated  all  he  had  on  hand  to 
the  hospitals,  and  all  the  vines  grown  distinctively  for 
wine  and  spirit  making  were  rooted  out  at  great  pecu¬ 
niary  loss,  and  now  he  produces  table  grapes  exclu¬ 
sively.  Tall  and  erect  in  spite  of  his  three  score  and 
ten  years,  sincere  in  his  opinions,  with  fine,  clear-cut 
features  and  a  flowing  beard,  popular  at  home  and 
respected  abroad,  the  Prohibitionists  have  decidedly 
selected  an  excellent  candidate,  whose  main  or  only 
drawback  is  the  fact  that  he  is  a  multimillionaire. 

*  * 

The  Minnesota  Experiment  Station  has  begun  ex¬ 
periments  with  Timothy  with  a  view  to  improving 
this  grass  by  selection  and  culture.  It  was  observed 
that  “  the  anthers  of  Timothy  vary  in  color  from  light- 
straw  color  to  dark-blue.”  Plants  representing  the  two 


extremes  were  marked  when  in  bloom,  and  the  seeds 
were  saved  for  experiment.  This  color  of  bloom  was 
taken  for  the  first  distinguishing  mark.  The  seed  was 
sown  so  that  each  one  occupied  at  least  one  square 
foot  of  soil.  This  developed  very  heavy  plants,  which 
spread  by  stooling  to  nearly  10  inches  in  diameter,  and 
gave  an  excellent  chance  to  observe  variations  and  de¬ 
sirable  qualities.  It  is  proposed  to  continue  this  selec¬ 
tion  and  seeding  until  the  desired  qualities  are  fixed 
in  the  plants.  This  seems  like  practical  and  useful 
work.  Timothy  plants  vary  as  much  as  do  different 
varieties  of  corn.  The  crop  of  Timothy  hay  is  of  im* 
mense  importance  to  the  country,  and  if  we  can,  by 
selection,  improve  this  and  other  grasses  half  as  much 
as  corn  has  been  improved,  the  gain  will  be  astonishing. 
*  * 

Beevitie  s. 

Yes,  his  mouth  Is  pretty  small— not  three  Inches  wide  In  all. 

But  It  holds  a  hundred  acres  of  the  finest  farming  land  ! 

Yes,  it  holds  a  barn  and  house— ah,  they  all  went  down  kersouse 
At  the  crooking  of  his  elbow  and  the  raising  of  his  hand. 

It  is  sad  now.  don’t  you  think,  that  this  cursed  fiend  of  drink 
Should  have  dulled  his  sense  of  honor  and  just  eaten  up  his  brains '! 
Manhood,  energy  are  dead,  truth  and  moral  force  have  tied; 

All  that’s  left  Is  tortured  conscience  and  a  body  racked  with  pain. 

Yes,  the  mouth  is  pretty  small,  but  It's  bound  to  gobble  all 
That  you  love  unless  you  stiffen  up  your  backbone  with  a  “  No!  ” 

And  the  first  glass  Is  the  worst!  You  must  conquer  down  that  thirst, 
Or,  dissolved  in  rum,  your  honor  down  vour  fevered  throat  will  flow. 

Buckwheat  hulls  make  a  good  hen-house  floor. 

“  Butter  herbs”  Is  the  English  name  for  pasture  grasses. 

Don’t  let  your  horse  gnaw  the  life  out  of  somebody’s  tree. 

There  is  a  great  big  world  out  beyond  the  end  of  your  nose. 

Your  tools  have  no  more  business  out  In  the  rain  than  you  have. 

AN  ounce  of  oil  may  make  a  difference  of  half  a  ton  in  the  load. 
Keep  an  eye  open  for  an  eye-opener  on  the  milk  question  next  week. 

One  swallow  does  not  make  a  summer  but  one  swallow  may  start  a 
bummer. 

Wouldn't  you  suspect  the  pedigree  of  a  Brown  Leghorn  hen  that  Is 
crazy  to  sit  7 

Have  you  any  proof  that  a  cow  prefers  to  drink  cold  water  in  sum¬ 
mer  ?  Let's  have  it ! 

The  longer  our  cheesemakers  toy  with  the  skimmer  the  more  do 
our  chances  for  profit  grow  slimmer. 

Your  whisky  or  your  job  !  Give  up  one  or  the  other!  That  is  what 
every  railroad  corporation  ought  to  say  to  its  employees. 

You  may  tuck  this  bit  of  wisdom  safely  in  your  mental  pouch:  It  is 
good  to  have  folks  say  of  you,  “  That  fellow  Is  no  slouch!  ” 

When  a  man  sells  a  heifer  calf  for  the  price  of  a  scrub  cow  he  real¬ 
izes  the  value  of  feeding  and  breeding  excellence  Into  that  calf’s 
mother. 

The  Senate  has  added  to  the  House  appropriation  for  continuing  ex¬ 
periments  In  rural  mall  delivery,  making  It  $200,000.  That  delivery  is 
bound  to  come. 

About  the  most  successful  vegetable  farm  in  this  country  is  that  of 
G.  W.  Hallock  &  Son.  at  Orient,  L.  I.  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  in  hand  an  ex¬ 
cellent  account  of  this  “  vegetable  factory.” 

The  reports  from  those  who  have  used  tobacco  dust  for  keeping  the 
bugs  away  from  melons  are  very  favorable.  In  running  away  from 
tobacco,  bugs  have  more  sense  than  men. 

No  young  stock  on  the  farm  is  so  satisfactory  as  the  little  clover 
plants  growing  in  the  grain.  They  are  the  farm’s  best  babies.  It  is  a 
hopefal  sign  to  see  them  growing  thick  and  strong. 

The  last  class  graduated  at  Amherst  College,  Massachusetts,  con 
tained  three  young  colored  men.  One  of  them  was  captain  of  the  foot¬ 
ball  team  and  class  orator.  The  world  is  moving  fast! 

The  new  schedule  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  Company 
Increases  the  price  to  dealers  about  25  cents  a  ton  on  all  grades.  It 
will  be  50  cents  before  the  coal  reaches  the  consumer. 

The  right  time  to  sell  an  animal  is  when  it  is  in  proper  condition  to 
bring  the  top  price  in  the  market.  If  you  wait  for  that  top  price  to 
become  topper,”  the  chances  are  that  your  animal  will  not  go  up 
with  It. 

IN  January.  February  and  March  of  this  year  Americans  imported 
48,875  bushels  of  potatoes  and  exported  121,501  bushels.  In  the  corres¬ 
ponding  three  months  for  1890  the  imports  were  1.025,071  bushels  and 
the  exports  52,998. 

WE  guess  the  Minnesota  Station  is  correct  in  saying  that,  for  that 
State,  the  study  of  bugs,  foul  weeds,  poor  seeds  and  improper  condit  ions 
of  the  soil  is  of  more  Importance  now  than  soil  analysis  or  fertilizer 
trials.  It  is  like  making  a  boy  see  what  he  can  do  with  his  own  strength 
if  he  will  only  try,  before  helping  him. 

The  bellicose  brokers  who  fear  the  passage  of  the  Anti-option  Law, 
are  threatening  to  remove  their  business  to  London  or  Liverpool, 
should  the  bill  pass.  That  is  another  argument  In  favor  of  it.  if  we 
could  export  the  whole  swarm  of  option  parasites,  the  country  would 
be  much  better  off.  They  conserve  no  useful  purpose  here. 

A  man  In  Holyoke,  Mass.,  sued  a  doctor  for  malpractice,  claiming 
that  his  broken  leg  had  not  been  properly  set?  Such  suits  are  not 
uncommon  and  they  usually  end  as  this  one  did— against  the  man 
with  the  broken  leg  because  he  tried  to  walk  too  soon  and  took  off  the 
splints.  If  you  hire  a  doctor,  do  what  he  says  or  discharge  him! 

California  does  not  owe  her  success  half  so  much  to  superior  natural 
conditions,  as  to  her  energetic  men  and  women.  They  advertise  and 
boom  their  State  in  every  possible  way.  For  example,  the  women  of 
California  will  have  a  “  jelly  palace  ”  at  the  World’s  Fair.  It  will  be 
16x20  feet  and  25  feet  high,  built  up  of  glasses  filled  with  different 
colored  jelly. 

This  contribution  to  the  literature  of  hens  Is  made  by  Mrs.  Salis¬ 
bury,  who  writes  a  note  on  page  459:  •'  We  plant  the  potatoes  all 
around  the  coop,  and  have  a  dog  to  keep  the  hens  out  of  the  rest  of 
the  garden.  We  keep  them  shut  up  In  the  hen-house  until  about  3 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  and,  when  we  let  them  out,  they  run  to  the 
vines,  and  before  dark  clean  them  of  bugs.” 

General  James  B.  Weaver,  of  Iowa,  the  Presidential  candidate 
of  the  People’s  party,  was  the  candidate  of  the  Greenback  Labor 
Party  in  1880,  when  he  received  308,578  votes  out  of  a  total  of  over 
9,000,000.  Some  of  the  demands  made  in  the  party's  platform  are  cer¬ 
tainly  revolutionary  in  their  character,  but  even  in  the  rather  Im¬ 
probable  event  of  Its  national  success,  it  would  take  years  or  genera¬ 
tions  before  they  could  be  put  Into  force;  for  there  Is  no  doubt  that 
more  than  one  of  them  are  unconstitutional,  and  amendments  to  the 
Constitution  would  have  to  be  made  before  they  could  become  opera¬ 
tive,  and  these  cannot  be  effected  except  by  a  majority  of  two-thirds 
of  both  Houses  of  Congress  and  the  consent  of  three-fourths  of  the 
States.  It  Is  unlikely  therefore  that  they  could  be  passed  for  years. 
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A  Jerseyman’s  Journey. 

Part  III. 

Potato  Growing-  Under  Difficulties. 

We  raise  a  good  many  potatoes  in  our  section,  but 
do  not  use  many  of  the  best  labor-saving  devices.  Our 
farms  ai*e  mostly  long  and  narrow.  Our  good  old 
Dutch  ancestors  thought  each  farm  should  have  open¬ 
ings  on  two  roads,  so  they  cut  up  their  estates  in  long, 
narrow  strips.  Many  are  one  field  wide  and  two-thirds 
of  a  mile  long.  Fields  are  small  and  there  is  not  room 
for  expensive  planters,  diggers  and  sprinklers.  South 
of  us,  where  Mr.  Lewis  lives,  the  farms  are  large  and 
of  better  shape  and  these  tools  can  be  used.  With 
sweet  corn,  beans,  melons,  tomatoes,  etc.,  to  care 
lor,  four  or  five  acres  of  potatoes  gives  about  all  one 
of  our  farmers  will  try. 

We  use  fertilizers  heavily  on  potatoes,  plant  and 
cover  by  hand,  and  use  the  hoe  quite  a  little  in  cultiva¬ 
tion.  AVe  put  plaster  and  Paris-green  on  by  hand  and 
generally  dig  with  a  handfork,  though  a  few  potato 
plows  are  used.  The  potato  with  us  is  not  our  main 
crop  but  a  good-sized  side  issue. 

I  p  in  1  ompkins  County,  N.  Y.,  potato-growing  is 
getting  to  be  quite  an  important  industry.  From  the 
few  little  railroad  stations  in  the  small  district  I  vis¬ 
ited,  about  750,000  bushels  were  shipped  last  season. 
Most  orf  them  brought  not  over  25  cents  a  bushel,  so 
any  one  can  see  that  the  cost  of  producing  a  bushel 
must  have  all  the  extras  squeezed  out  of  it  in  order  to 
leave  any  profit.  It  is  hard  to  tell  what  it  costs  to 
raise  a  bushel  of  potatoes,  but  I  don’t  believe  our 
farmers  can  do  it  for  less  than  30  cents.  Mr.  C.  E. 
Chapman  figures  that  it  costs  him  10  cents  a  bushel, 
which  is  cheaper  than  some  of  his  neighbors  do  it,  be¬ 
cause  he  saves  much  of  the  cost  of  cultivating  by  using 
the  harrow,  and  spends  no  money  on  fertilizers. 

Some  of  the  methods  there  upset  my  ideas  of  potato 
propriety.  One  young  man  is  on  a  farm  so  steep  that 
it  is  actually  impossible  to  get  manure  up  to  the  top  of 
it  except  in  winter  with  oxen  and  a  sled  ;  yet  he  has 
grown  crops  big  enough  to  eat  up  a  mortgage  and 
fatten  a  home.  VV  e  always  believe  in  level  ground  for 
potatoes.  Such  a  farm  with  us  would  be  left  to  grow 
a  crop  of  cedar  posts  and  scenery. 

Mr.  Chapman  s  farm  is  pretty  steep  too,  yet  he  grows 
every  year  all  the  way  from  2,500  to  4,000  bushels  of 
potatoes  at  the  top  of  it.  Stable  manure  and  clover 
form  his  “plant  food.”  He  says  that  fertilizers  show 
no  profitable  results  on  his  soil.  Clover  does  well 
there  and  does  better  and  better  one  rotation  after 
another.  I  he  soil  is  so  full  of  stones  that  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  use  the  potato  spades  for  digging,  while 
digging  machines  are  entirely  out  of  the  question. 
The  way  they  dig  is  to  run  a  plow  lightly  along  each 
side  of  the  row,  throwing  the  earth  away  from  the 
vines,  leaving  them  on  a  little  ridge.  Then,  with  a  six- 
tined  potato  hoe  they  go  along  and  pull  the  ridge  over 
and  thus  throw  out  the  potatoes. 

The  potatoes  are  planted  according  to  The  R.  N.-Y. 
trench  system — seed  pieces  dropped  by  hand  and 
lightly  covered  with  the  harrow.  The  soil  is  too  full 
of  stones  for  Breed’s  weeder  to  answer,  but  the  harrow 
is  kept  at  work  gradually  filling  in  the  trenches  as  the 
potatoes  grow  and  tearing  out  the  weeds  while  small. 

T  hat  is  the  true  practice.  A  man  can  whip  a  dozen 
babies,  but  if  he  waits  20  years  before  he  goes  at  them, 
the  chances  are  that  any  one  of  them  will  whip  him. 
Mr.  Chapman  saves  two  or  three  times  working  with 
the  cultivator  by  this  harrowing  and  this  is  one  item 
that  makes  the  cost  per  bushel  low. 

The  other  is  the  low  cost  of  “  plant- food.”  Here 
comes  a  thing  that  I  don’t  understand.  This  stone- 
covered  land  produces  better  crops  year  after  year  the 
more  it  is  worked.  Heavy  crops  are  taken  away  from 
it  and  nothing  goes  back  but  the  clover  and  small 
quantities  of  stable  manure ;  yet,  instead  of  giving 
out,  the  soil  seems  to  gain  in  strength.  I  have  ob¬ 
served  much  the  same  thing  with  other  stony  land  ; 
and  I  believe  that  the  stones  have  much  to  do  with 
sustaining  the  soil’s  power  to  produce  crops.  I  do  not 
say  its  fertility ,  because  I  don’t  believe  the  stones  add 
much,  if  any  plant  food,  though,  of  course,  the  heat, 
water,  frost  and  tools  all  combine  to  gradually  wear 
them  up.  Hut  the  chief  value  of  the  stones  seems  to 
me  to  be  mechanical— they  give  the  soil  a  better 
chance  to  make  use  of  itself,  so  to  speak.  They  keep 
it  open  for  a  better  circulation  of  air,  they  give  good 
drainage  and  prevent  damage  from  floods,  and,  best 
of  all,  they  hold  moisture  in  a  dry  time  so  that  it  can 
be  used  by  the  plants.  A  stone  is  a  natural  irrigator. 

It  attracts  and  holds  water,  and  the  majority  of  plants 
suffer  more  from  lack  of  water  than  from  lack  of  food. 

I  saw  many  other  interesting  things  that  I  would 


like  to  talk  about,  but  talk  is  cheaper  than  space.  One 
think  I  know — farming  is  “  all  right  ”  in  central  New 
A  ork  just  as  long  as  farmers  are. 

America  Good  Enough  for  Me  ! 

Lately  I  went  to  Switzerland  with  the  intention  of 
buying  a  farm  there,  thinking  that  in  hard  times  I 
could  buy  one  cheap  ;  but  I  was  very  much  mistaken. 
1  here  is  any  amount  of  land  for  sale  even  there  where 
cattle  bring  10  cents  a  pound  gross  and  hogs  about  the 
same.  1  here  I  could  see  the  final  effect  of  lending  too 
much  money  on  land.  The  banks  lend  one-half  of  the 
value  of  the  land  and  with  two  good  securities  three- 
fourths  at  4  to  4%  per  cent  interest.  When  times  were 
good  land  went  away  up  and  people  bought  on  credit. 
Now  in  hard  times  they  cannot  pay  interest  and  if 
they  sell  the  land,  they  must  get  the  mortgage  value 
and  leave  with  nothing  after  having  worked,  maybe, 
10  years.  In  some  places  land  has  lost  50  per  cent  in 
value,  still  it  cannot  be  bought  at  the  depreciated 
price  for  the  above  reasons,  therefore  everybody  wants 
to  sell  and  nobody  can  buy.  Still  the  banks  are  giving 
time  and  I  saw  but  a  few  mortgage  or  sheriff  sales. 
In  spite  of  hard  times,  I  saw  but  few  beggars — not  one 
per  month— and  everybody  wears  good  clothes.  No¬ 
body  is  starving  and  everyone  is  hoping  for  a  good 
harvest.  So  far  everything  is  promising.  Grain  farm¬ 
ing  is  losing  ground,  as  foreign  wheat  is  cheap.  If  it 
were  not  for  the  straw,  which  is  used  for  bedding,  no 
grain  at  all  would  be  raised.  Straw  is  worth  there  50 
cents  per  100  pound  and  hay  75  cents.  A  great  deal  of 
superphosphate,  Thomas  slag  and  Chili  salpeter  is  used. 

The  worst  feature  about  farming  there  in  the  eyes 
of  an  American  is  the  smallness  of  the  parcels  of  land— 
from  one-quarter  of  an  acre  up — scattered  all  about 
the  villages  and  towns,  and  people  are  killing  time  in 
going  to  and  from  their  fields.  For  my  part  I  prefer 
to  work  for  wages  in  the  United  States  to  being  my 
own  boss  there.  Business  generally  is  dull,  especially 
in  factories.  All  blame  the  McKinley  tariff.  Very 
few  know  who  is  1 ’resident  of  the  United  States,  but 
everybody  knows  McKinley  because  his  high  tariff 
affects  the  pocketbooks  of  all,  and  a  good  many  manu¬ 
facturers  will  not  exhibit  at  Chicago.  France  is  try¬ 
ing  the  same  game  as  the  United  States,  thinking  she 
can  get  along  by  herself.  Italy  is  trying  to  do  the 
same.  All  this  makes  times  uncertain  and  hard  there. 
Cattle  have  dropped  two  cents  per  pound  since  the 
I  rench  tariff  went  into  force.  jacob  BUCHI. 

How  to  Fight  Canada  Thistles. 

About  five  years  ago  I  discovered  on  my  farm  in 
southern  Pennsylvania,  a  patch  about  30  feet  square 
filled  with  “  Canada  thistles,”  a  new  kind  of  weed  to 
me.  I  first  dug  out  all  the  stalks,  roots,  etc.,  and 
burned  them.  About  six  months  afterward  there  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  as  many  thistles  as  before  and  again  I  dug 
them  out  and  burned  them.  Six  months  later  there 
were  about  as  many  as  ever.  I  struck  them  all  out 
with  a  shovel,  which  formed  cavities  in  the  ground 
holding  from  a  pint  to  a  quart.  These  I  filled  with 
course  salt.  Afterwards  they  seemed  less  numerous, 
and  came  up  between  the  salted  holes.  About  six 
months  ago  I  found  them  very  plentiful  there.  I  dug 
them  out  with  a  shovel  and  filled  the  holes  with  coarse 
salt  as  before,  and  at  present  there  are  about  as  many  in 
the  patch  as  at  any  time,  though  all  are  coming  up 
between  the  places  which  had  been  salted.  Can  any¬ 
body  tell  me  how  to  destroy  Canada  thistles?  eklo. 

Ruts  in  Agriculture. 

No  line  of  business  undergoes  more  legitimate 
changes  than  farming.  It  requires  constant  adapta¬ 
tions  to  new  and  advanced  conditions,  or  its  followers 
will  be  left  far  behind  in  the  onward  march  of  civili¬ 
zation.  There  is  no  class,  however,  so  slow  to 
realize  this  as  the  farmers  themselves.  Exceptions 
are  seen  and  admired,  but  the  larger  number  of  them 
find  “things  well  enough,”  and  move  in  the  tracks 
made  by  their  fathers— a  few  acres  of  this  and  that,  a 
small,  meager  garden,  pasturage  and  mowing  in  com¬ 
fortable  condition,  all  showing  ease  and  stagnation. 
While  a  living  and  a  little  more  are  the  results  of  this 
method,  it  also  has  a  tendency  to  send  away  from  the 
rural  towns  those  who,  under  more  interesting  condi¬ 
tions,  would  be  contented  to  stay.  A  young  man  has 
ambitions,  sees  others  getting  ahead  of  him,  and  de¬ 
sires  to  follow  their  example,  and,  once  away,  he  has 
little  craving  to  go  back  unless  forced  to  by  adversity, 
and  often  not  then.  Again,  the  father  has  enough  to 
satisfy  his  modest  needs,  his  life  has  been  a  slow, 
tedious  one,  he  now  floats  with  the  current  and  catches 
fish  for  his  daily  needs.  Not  so  with  the  vigorous 
youth.  Nature  has  endowed  him  with  possibilities 
that  crave  development.  These  can  be  satisfied,  pro¬ 
moted,  cultivated  without  transplanting.  Advice  as 
to  how  this  can  be  done  is  not  needed,  for  there  are 
abundant  channels  of  information  and  plenty  of 
chances  to  apply  the  remedies,  i.auren  sanderson. 


Farmer  Jews  in  New  Jersey.  — The  problem 
whether  Russian  Jews  can  become  American  farmers 
is  in  course  of  solution  at  Woodbine,  N.  J.,  where 
$140,000  of  the  Baron  Hirsch  fund  for  the  relief  of 
Hebrews  compelled  to  emig’rate  from  Russia,  are  now 
invested  in  5,000  acres  of  land  and  improvements,  and 
where  a  colony  of  87  expatriated  families,  embracing 
nearly  300  souls,  are  already  settled  on  farms.  Each 
family  obtains  a  five-years’  lease  of  30  acres,  10  of 
which  are  ready  for  crops,  leaving  20  in  wood,  which 
can  be  cut  for  fire  or  sale.  On  each  farm  arc  a  house 
and  outbuildings,  and  each  tenant  is  provided  with  a 
cow,  poultry,  seeds,  tools,  plants  and  fruit  trees,  as 
well  as  blackberry,  raspberry,  strawberry  and  grape 
vines.  To  be  exact,  each  man  gets  150  peach,  55  apple, 
..i  pear,  12  cherry,  4  plum  and  2  quince  trees ;  then 
there  are  for  each  1,250  blackberry  vines,  000  rasp¬ 
berries,  550  grapes  and  one  acre  in  strawberries.  Four 
acres  are  planted  in  rye,  and  each  tenant  gets  a  cow,  25 
chickens,  $50  worth  of  fertilizer  and  $25  worth  of  seed. 
I  he  original  cost  of  each  farm  and  its  improvements  is 
put  at  $1,200,  the  houses  and  outbuildings  costing  $550 
apiece.  I  he  tenant  can  get  a  deed  of  his  property  if  he 
succeeds  in  paying  .$400  within  five  years,  the  other 
$800  remaining  on  mortgage.  Unless  he  pays  the  $400 
within  five  years,  the  property  reverts  to  the  fund. 
The  colony  is  an  example  of  a  farm  village,  as  no 
house  is  more  than  a  mile  from  the  railroad  station 
and  post  office.  Mr.  II.  L.  Sabsovich,  the  superinten¬ 
dent,  is  an  expert  in  farming,  and  has  taught  agricul¬ 
tural  chemistry  in  this  country,  and  his  advice  and 
suggestions  are  at  the  service  of  all  the  settlers.  Al¬ 
lowing  for  roads  and  bad  lands,  there  will  be  room  for 
125  farms.  The  town  will  consist  of  275  acres,  divided 
into  plots  of  150  by  50  feet  for  people  who  are  not 
farmers,  and  it  is  expected  that  .tradesmen  and  manu¬ 
facturers  will  soon  settle  there.  If  under  such  favor¬ 
able  conditions  the  Jews  do  not  prosper  as  farmers, 
it  will  be  a  proof  that  ages  of  trade  have  unfitted  them 
for  an  agricultural  life. 


Business  Bits. 

I  uk  Babcock  milk  tester  used  at  this  oftlco  was  made  by  the  Vermont 
Farm  Machine  Company,  of  Bellows  Kalis,  Vt.  It  Is  easy  to  handle 
and  gives  excellent  satisfaction. 

It'  you  have  never  read  Black  Beauty  two  things  are  true-you  are 
behind  the  times  and  you  have  some  of  the  best  hours  of  your  life 
before  you.  That  Is  a  book  that  every  one  should  read.  Send  six 
cents  in  stamps  to  Frank  Miller  &  Sons,  New  York,  and  you  will  re¬ 
ceive  a  copy  of  the  book,  and  also  directions  for  making  a  regular 
black  beauty  out  of  your  harness. 

ON  page  113,  “W.  A.  K.’’  asks,  “  Is  the  J.  A.  Everltt  Man-Weight  hand 
cultivator  as  good  as  the  Planet  Jr.  for  garden  work  ?  ■■  I  have  used 
or  tried  to  use,  the  Everltt  cultivator,  having  bought  one  directly  from 
the  makers  In  the  spring  of  1801,  and  I  call  it  a  complete  failure.  Have 
tried  to  use  it  In  all  places  in  which  I  use  the  Planet  Jr.  and  as  yet  I 
have  not  found  any  place  adapted  to  It  except  the  “coal  house 

A  READER. 

A  NEW  scheme  for  selling  fruit  trees  was  tried  at  Dixon,  Ill.  The 
trees  came  tied  up  In  bundles,  which  sold  at  $2.50  each.  A  Country 
Gentleman  correspondent  thus  describes  them:  “  1  got  one  containing 
40  apple,  2  cherry,  2  Kellfer  pear  and  2  Russian  apricot  trees,  an  ever¬ 
green  and  some  raspberry  and  currant  bushes.  The  trees  were  all  of 
standard  sorts  and  remarkably  thrifty;  not  one  has  died.  The  bundles 
averaged  about  the  same  and  gave  good  satisfaction. 

WIND  as  A  Motive  POWER.-The  Hollander  has  used  the  wind  mill 
for  hundreds  of  years  and  It  has  served  him  well.  The  Dutch  are 
thrifty  and  Industrious,  making  much  out  of  little.  The  wind  mill 
used  to  work  air  compressors  might  be  made  a  very  steady  power 
to  drive  farm  mills  and  other  machinery  with  great  economy  and 
satisfaction.  In  the  future  this  promises  to  be  brought  Into  use.  The 
wind-mill  could  also  be  applied  to  drive  the  electric  motor  with  econ 
omy  wherever  fuel  Is  scarce  and  high.  w  ,, 

Does  your  wife  need  a  new  dress  ?  Of  course  she  does!  It  Is  your 
business  to  get  her  one  or  let  her  get  It  herself.  It  Is  all  right  for  you 
to  get  It  where  It  will  cost  the  least  money.  We  can  help  you  in  this 
and  put  you  Into  a  secret  that  will  save  several  times  the  price  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.  on  one  now  dress.  James  McCreery  &  Co.,  Broadway  and 
11th  Street,  New  York,  have  for  sale  a  large  lot  of  dress  good  rem¬ 
nants.  To  clear  out  stock  they  sell  all  ends  under  1U  yards  at 
greatly  reduced  prices.  These  goods  are  prime  in  every  way,  and  you 
can’t  possibly  find  a  better  bargain  this  year.  McCreery  &  Co.  are  one 
of  the  best  tlrrns  in  the  city.  If  you  can’t  call,  write  at  once  for  prices’. 
Mention  The  It.  N.-Y.  and  you  will  secure  a  bargain. 

WIDE  WAGON  Tires.  G.  C.  Mott,  writing  in  a  late  Rural,  reminds 
me  of  the  boy  who  went  to  mill  on  horse-back  and  had  to  put  a 
stone  In  one  end  of  the  bag  to  balance  the  grain  In  the  other  because 
his  father  did  and  so  he  must  also.  Neither  of  the  men  he  spoke  of 
said  anything  about  compelling  the  farmers  to  use  wide  tires  without 
compelling  all  others  drawing  heavy  loads  on  the  roads.  As  to  his 
technicalities’’  with  regard  to  wide  tires,  there  are  very  few  which  if 
properly  hung  to  the  axle,  will  not  run  Just  as  lightly  as  narrow  tires 
on  a  smooth  road,  but  there  Is  not  one  kind  of  wagon  out  of  a  dozen 
that  is  set  right,  and  when  set  improperly  wide  tires  will  not  run  well. 
All  who  have  ever  used  a  wagon  with  wide  tires  know  that  they  run 
hard  through  the  mud  after  narrow  tires  have  cut  It  up,  and  that  is 
the  reason  why  they  are  condemned.  There  is  but  one  wide-tired 
wagon  amongst  many  narrow-tired  ones  and  therefore  the  wheels  of 
the  former  have  always  to  make  their  own  tracks.  Will  Mr.  Mott  tell 
us  why  people  always  put  wide-tired  wheels  on  heavy  machinery  such 
as  engines?  Did  he  ever  see  a  narrow  wheel  on  a  binder,  reaper  or 
mowing  machine?  If  narrow  tires  are  so  much  the  best,  why  do  the 
owners  of  these  use  wide  ones?  Some  time  since  I  made  the  llrst  pair 
of  bob-sleds  with  wide  runners  that  were  nver  so  made  around  here 
and  I  had  to  stand  all  kinds  of  taunts  and  jeers  at  the  innovation  A 
man  who  reminds  me  of  Mr.  Mott,  was  In  the  shop  when  1  was  getting 
them  Ironed,  and  he  “blowed”  about  them  and  said  he  would  think  it 
a  disgrace  to  be  found  dead  beside  such  a  pair  of  sleds:  but  now  he 
has  a  pair  with  the  widest  runners  around  here,  and  one  can  hardly 
sell  a  pair  of  narrow-runner  sleds  here  now.  The  same  would  be  the 
case  If  people  began  to  use  wide-tired  wagons.  Then  we  would  have 
good  roads  and  our  horses  would  have  a  good  track  to  walk  in  instead 
of  a  rut  about  two  Inches  wide  almost  the  whole  length  of  the  roud  in 
rainy  weather. 


Glances  Hither  and  Yon. 

The  Mother-Sex. 

ARION  HARLAND  happily  calls  the  women 
whose  hearts  are  full  of  love  for  children,  as 
such,  “  being's  of  the  mother-sex.”  She  says  to  step¬ 
mothers,  what  might  well  be  applied  at  times  to  the 
mother  of  children  all  her  own:  “You  make  tremendous 
strides  toward  their  love  when  they  cannot  point  to  a 
single  unjust  act  which  you  commit  against  them. 
The  fondest  love  often  covers  real  injustice  to  the 
child  ;  yea,  sometimes  causes  it. 

Practical  Blessings. — It  isnoticeable  that  so  large 
a  proportion  of  those  who  write  about  the  advantages 
of  farm  life,  mention  the  milk,  cream,  and  eggs  in 
almost  perennial  supply.  No  one  can  avoid  seeing 
these  advantages;  but  never,  we  fancy,  are  they 
fully  appreciated  except  in  late  winter  when  the  sup¬ 
ply  sometimes  fails.  The  universal  law :  “Blessings 
brighten,”  etc.,  is  true  here,  as  everywhere. 

Known  by  Her  Works. — Speaking  about  women 
who  are  known  by  their  works,  we  might  mention 
Hannah  Whitall  Smith  as  a  shining  example.  Her 
name,  perhaps,  calls  up  no  gleam  of  recognition  in  the 
eyes  of  those  who  read  it ;  yet  a  reference  to  “  The 
Christian’s  Secret  of  a  Happy  Life”  places  liei  at  once  ; 
for  this  work  has  so  touched  the  popular  heart  that  it 
has  been  translated  into  several  foreign  tongues.  The 
soft  thee  and  thine  of  Mrs.  Smith’s  speech,  and  the  plain 
garb  proclaim  her  birthright  among  the  Society  of 
Friends.  Would  we  know  the  beauty  of  her  private 
life  ?  Let  us  consider  the  answer  which  one  of  her 
daughters  made,  when  asked  her  opinion  of  a  newly- 
written  tract:  “Oh,  mother,  I  don’t  need  to  read  thy 
tracts  to  know  that  they  are  good;  thee  lives  them.” 
Yet  both  a  son  and  daughter  have  been  heard  to  say  : 
“We  would  rather  hear  mother  preach  than  to  hear 
any  other  sermon.”  Mrs.  Smith’s  Bible  readings  draw 
immense  audiences. 

Recipes  for  Using  Cream. 

IN  families  where  but  one  or  two  cows  are  kept,  it 
often  happens  that  the  quantity  of  cream  is  insuffi¬ 
cient  for  churning,  and  the  use  of  it  as  a  substitute 
for  butter  or  other  shortening  becomes  a  positive 
economy.  The  following  recipes  are  evolved  from 
actual  kitchen  experience.  The  cup  used  is  one  hold¬ 
ing  half  a  pint,  and  is  even  full.  The  flour  is  sifted  be¬ 
fore  measuring,  and  twice  after  the  addition  of  baking 
powder  and  salt,  that  these  latter  may  be  evenly  dis¬ 
tributed  : 

Cream  Biscuit. — Four  cupfuls  of  flour,  one  teaspoon¬ 
ful  of  salt,  three  teaspoonfuls  of  baking  powder:  sift 
all  together.  Add  one  cup  of  pure  cream  and  one  cup 
of  milk.  Stir  and  mix  lightly  with  spoon  or  knife,  and 
tarn  out  on  floured  mixing  board.  Sift  a  little  Hour 
on  top,  and  roll  to  the  thickness  of  an  inch  with  the 
fewest  possible  strokes  of  the  roller.  Cut  in  long  strips 
and  lay  on  a  baking  sheet,  marking  deeply  with  a  knife 
so  as  to  form  small,  square  biscuits.  Bake  in  quick 
oven.  Of  course,  they  may  be  cut  in  the  usual  man¬ 
ner,  but  they  lose  some  of  their  delicacy  in  the  extra 
rolling  required. 

Cream  Pancakes. — .Sift  together  three  cupfuls  of 
flour,  one-half  cupful  of  sugar,  one  teaspoonful  of  salt, 
three  teaspoonfuls  of  baking  powder.  Beat  in  thor¬ 
oughly  three-fourths  cupful  of  cream,  2%  cupfuls  of 
milk,  yolks  of  three  eggs.  Then  stir  in  lightly  the 
stiffiy-beaten  whites  of  three  eggs.  Bake  them  the 
size  of  a  breakfast  plate  on  a  greased  griddle.  Dress 
each  with  a  little  butter  and  sugar,  and  pile  six,  one 
upon  the  other.  Cut  as  you  would  jelly  cake,  but  heat 
the  knife  blade  that  it  may  not  make  them  heavy. 

Cream  Doughnuts. — Beat  two  eggs  lightly;  add  one 
cupful  of  sugar,  one  cupful  of  cream,  one  cupful  of 
milk,  one  teaspoonful  of  vanilla  ;  add  five  cupfuls  of 
flour  sifted  with  four  teaspoonfuls  of  baking  powder 
and  one  teaspoonful  of  salt.  Turn  on  to  a  floured 
board  ;  give  it  a  slight  kneading  to  make  it  of  even 
consistency,  and  roll  thin  (about  a  quarter  of  an  inch). 
Cut  round  with  holes  in  the  center  and  fry  in  hot  lard. 
Roll  in  granulated  sugar  while  hot.  Cut  as  many  as 
possible  without  rolling  the  second  time. 

Indian  Mead  Puffs. — Sift  together  1%  cupful  of 
Indian  meal,  1H  cupful  of  flour,  one-half  cupful  of 
sugar,  three  teaspoonfuls  of  baking  powder,  one  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  salt ;  beat  in  one  cupful  of  cream,  one  cup¬ 
ful  of  milk,  yolks  of  two  eggs.  Add  the  stiffly  beaten 
whites  of  two  eggs.  Bake  in  gem  pans  in  a  hot  oven. 
Wheaten  gems  may  be  made  by  the  same  recipe,  sub¬ 
stituting  flour  for  Indian  meal. 

Morasses  Cake. — Mix  together  one  cupful  of  mo¬ 
lasses,  one  cupful  of  sugar,  one  cupful  of  cream,  3  % 
cupfuls  of  flour,  one  heaping  teaspoonful  of  salt,  one- 
half  teaspoonful  of  allspice,  one-half  teaspoonful  of 


cinnamon,  one-half  teaspoonful  of  cloves,  two  tea¬ 
spoonfuls  of  ginger  ;  add  one  teaspoonful  of  soda  dis¬ 
solved  in  one-half  cupful  of  hot  water,  Alice  h.  smith. 

“They  Set  Me  to  Thinking.” 

THE  prize  articles  set  me  to  thinking  how  hard  it 
seems  to  have  a  variety  and  I  wondered  how 
many  different  kinds  of  victuals  we  prepare  in  a  year. 

I  thought  I  would  keep  an  account  of  one  week.  I 
give  you  the  result  below  in  “victuals  and  drink.” 
Boiled  potatoes,  pancakes,  maple  syrup,  fried  ham, 
fried  eggs,  apple  pickles,  maple  sugar  cookies,  tea, 
milk,  butter,  chickens  with  biscuit  and  gravy,  apple 
pie,  fried  salt  pork  with  milk  gravy,  fried  mush, 
red  raspberry  jam,  white  bread,  water,  canned 
strawberries,  stirred  cake,  crust  coffee,  dried  beef 
gravy  with  biscuit,  salsify  soup,  crackers,  black  rasp¬ 
berry  pie,  steamed  bread,  boiled  pork,  beans  boiled  in 
bags,  ginger  cookies,  apple  sauce,  boiled  pork,  fried, 
boiled  parsnips,  scrambled  eggs,  cherry  sauce,  pork 
cake,  coffee,  fried  salsify,  pork  omelet,  fried  parsnips, 
cherry  pie,  custard  pie,  maple  sugar. 

These  41  items  do  not  give  the  different  combina¬ 
tions,  and  represent  I  think  a  fair  average  of  our  bill 
of  fare.  They  do  not  include  all  the  variety  we  have 
by  any  means,  but  just  what  we  happened  to  get  for 
that  week.  I  think  most  of  us  would  be  surprised  to 
know  how  many  different  sorts  of  food  we  eat  in  the 
course  of  a  year. 

Last  year  we  had  fresh  fruit  nearly  every  day  all 
summer.  Wild  strawberries  in  a  grove  nearby  were 
quite  large  and  easy  to  pick.  Raspberries  set  out  near 
the  house  supplied  all  our  desires  in  that  direction. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  farmers  live  a  great  deal  bet¬ 
ter  than  they  did  20  or  30  years  ago.  Gi.en. 

“Women  and  Children.” 

MY  friend,  whom  I  know  and  love,  writes  in  No. 

2,197,  of  the  dark  side  of  the  life  of  a  farmer’s 
wife.  I  do  not  live  on  a  farm,  but  I  have  always  had 
friends  who  do,  and  I  know  there  is  another  side  to 
the  shield.  I  have  spent  six  months  at  a  time  with 
relatives  who  had  always  lived  on  a  farm,  and  their 
lives  seemed  to  me  almost  ideal.  But  the  picture 
drawn  by  my  friend  is  exactly  as  true  of  98  per  cent 
of  the  wives  in  towns  and  cities  as  for  those  on  farms. 
Working  as  I  do,  and  always  have,  among  the  poor  and 
in  mission  work,  West  and  East,  I  find  it  is,  for 
mothers,  “care  for  the  little  ones”  and  “routine 
household  work  ”  in  98  out  of  every  100  homes.  “  God 
works  no  otherwise,”  says  Mrs.  Whitney.  It  has  been 
this  way  ever  since  God  said  that  man  must  live  by 
the  sweat  of  his  brow.  For  6,000  years  man  lias  fought 
that  edict,  and  in  the  last  half  century  woman  has 
also  taken  up  the  cudgel. 

If  sin  brought  death,  it  also  brought  eternal  life 
'through  Christ.  God  says  that  at  the  first  we  were 
created  but  little  below  the  angels,  but,  as  redeemed 
souls,  we  must,  throughout  eternity,  stand  higher  than 
the  angels,  therefore  character  building  is  the  most 
important  thing  on  earth.  How  is  character  made  ? 
Isn’t  it  always  by  “  routine  work  ”  and  “  self-denial  ?  ” 
Whence  have  come  the  strong  characters  of  all  ages, 
and  what  lias  been  their  reward  for  uplifting 
humanity  ? 

The  great  men  of  earth  who  came  from  homes  of 
wealth  and  ease  are  so  few  that  we  can  count  them  on 
our  fingers.  Who  are  earth’s  workers  in  schools,  col¬ 
leges,  out  in  the  byways,  in  reforms,  as  statesmen,  as 
scholars  ?  They  come  from  homes  where  strong  char¬ 
acters  were  made  by  “routine”  and  “self-denial.” 
What  really  great  worker  was  ever  paid  in  this  world 
for  his  work — prophet,  priest,  poet,  reformer,  scien¬ 
tist  ? 

Jeremiah  ? — after  30  years  of  faithful  service  given 
a  prison  !  Paul  ?  A  dungeon  and  death.  Socrates  ? 
Poison  ;  death.  Homer,  Milton,  Dante  ?  He  who  dis¬ 
covered  the  telescope,  a  dungeon  ;  and  the  inventor  of 
the  microscope  died  of  starvation. 

The  whole  world  to-day  is  struggling  for  bread — 
dying  of  starvation  in  Russia,  fighting  for  daily  bread 
in  Austria.  In  Chicago  20,000  honest  mechanics  out  of 
work  and  honorable,  honest  men  sleeping  in  police 
stations  because  they  have  no  money  to  pay  for  a 
night’s  lodging.  In  every  town  and  city  in  our  land 
want  is  staring  many  a  bright,  intelligent  family  in 
the  face. 

Yesterday  a  prominent  minister's  wife  said,  “  I’ve 
worn  this  hat  five  years,  making  the  changes  in  trim¬ 
ming  myself  ;  it  is  nip  and  tuck  to  provide  for  us  all.” 
To-day,  while  writing  this  article,  a  neighbor  who  is 
having  her  first  experience  of  town  life,  came  in.  I 
read  the  article  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  her. 

“  My  life  was  very  much  easier  on  the  farm  than  in 


town,”  she  says.  “I  could  keep  up  my  mending,  get  my 
work  done  and  have  time  to  knit  lace.  My  mother 
and  my  sisters  always  had  time  on  the  farm  to  sit 
down  in  the  morning.  I  never  get  time  in  town.  And 
then  the  comfort  of  farm  life!  Always  plenty.  We 
had  our  own  beef,  pork,  lard,  cream,  eggs,  butter, 
fruit,  vegetables,  our  books  and  papers.  Look  at  the 
butter  I  have  to  eat  now  ;  blue  milk  to  drink  ;  tough 
beef.  A  person  who  would  fret  at  farm  life  would  not 
endure  town  life.”  She  continues,  “  A  great  deal 
depends  on  the  person.  I  was  taught  music  and  draw¬ 
ing.  Now  I  couldn’t  take  either  up.  On  the  farm  I 
did  not  want  to.” 

The  whole  secret  of  life  is  this — it  is  just  what  we 
make  it  whether  in  country  or  town.  Let  the  farmer's 
wife  thank  God  for  her  good  home;  for  her  dear, 
precious  children;  for  an  honest  husband;  for  health 
and  strength  to  do  her  work;  all  well,  both  the  seen 
and  the  unseen.  Let  her  thank  God  that  she  has  a 
purpose  in  life.  Thank  God  that  she  is  poor.  What  a 
tragedy  of  uselessness  is  the  life  of  the  wife  of  a  rich 
man:  the  average  life  of  the  rich  man’s  children. 

“  The  human  race  does  not  render  due  thanks  to  the 
uncomplaining  mothers  ?”  A  mistake  my  friend  has 
made — she  knows  the  whole  world  of  great,  noble 
hearted  men  have  kissed  the  hem  of  the  garment  their 
mothers  wore;  have,  with  pride  said,  “  my  wife.” 

Supposing  it  is  the  truth — that  self-sacrificing  souls 
are  not  appreciated.  All  the  more  opportunity  for 
character-building.  If  one  knows  one’s  own  self  that 
she  is  doing  honest,  conscientious  work,  that  she  is 
constantly,  lovingly  doing  the  “  next  duties”  of  life, 
she  needs  no  other  reward,  she  has  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  within.  None  of  us  can  realize  our  ideal,  but 
every  woman  on  earth,  whether  in  country  or  town, 
can  realize  her  real.  Angels  can  do  no  more. 

MRS.  C.  F.  WILDER. 

A  Mirror  of  the  Home  Life. 

F  people  knew  how  accurately  teachers  judge  them 
by  their  children,  I  doubt  not  they  would  give 
them  more  careful  training,  from  pride  if  from  no 
better  motives.  The  wee  folks  particularly  reflect  in 
the  school  room  the  home.  I  remember  a  little  girl  of 
six  years  in  my  own  school,  pretty  and  attractive,  but 
one  of  the  most  troublesome  children  in  the  school.  I 
wondered  at  it  until  I  saw  the  mother  and  child  to¬ 
gether — the  mother  petulant  and  scolding  in  her 
commands,  yet  evidently  not  expecting  to  be  obeyed.  I 
pitied  the  child  and  felt  indignation  toward  the  mother. 

Most  parents  expect  too  much  from  the  teacher  in 
the  way  of  improvement  in  their  children’s  manners 
and  morals,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  she  has  them  under 
school  restraint  only  a  few  hours  a  day. 

To  see  children  at  play  is  to  learn  their  instincts, 
good  and  evil,  but  many  teachers  cannot  follow  them 
to  the  playground  or  into  the  street.  Our  children 
have  little  enough  to  counteract  the  influences  of  bad 
example  and  association  all  about  them,  when  the 
school  and  the  home  guardians  heartily  cooperate  in 
their  efforts  for  them;  but  when  the  teacher  must 
work  alone  or  with  the  indifference,  or,  worse,  the 
adverse  criticisms  of  parents  against  her,  it  need  not 
be  a  matter  of  surprise  if  the  children  remain  rude 
and  uncouth  in  manner  and  speech. 

I  wish  I  might  impress  upon  every  father  his 
responsibility  for  the  school  and  for  the  behavior  of 
his  children  while  in  it.  Let  him  bring  all  his  in¬ 
fluence  to  bear  in  the  making  of  a  sentiment  in  favor 
of  the  best  teaching  and  the  best  teachers;  and  let 
him  remember,  while  not  undervaluing  literary  quali¬ 
fications,  that  the  character  of  the  teacher  is  of  the 
utmost  importance.  If  we  would  have  the  children 
gentle  and  unselfish,  using  correct  and  choice  Eng¬ 
lish,  we  must  see  to  it  that  the  teacher  has  those 
qualities  which  we  wish  to  see  in  our  children. 

The  teacher  may  be  irritable,  unwise,  even  unjust 
at  times;  yet  what  help  is  it  to  the  child  to  know  that 
his  father  or  mother  considers  her  so?  Teachers 
often  make  mistakes,  but  so  do  housekeepers  and 
farmers. 

My  experience  has  shown  me  some  points  in  which 
children,  Otherwise  well-mannered,  are  often  deficient 
from  lack  of  home  training.  When  a  child,  instead 
of  using  the  hook  conveniently  placed  for  his  wraps, 
shows  a  decided  preference  for  the  floor,  I  know  his 
mother  has  been  in  the  habit  of  picking  up  his  cap 
and  playthings.  When  he  unconcernedly  scatters 
bits  of  paper  about  the  school  room  and  grounds  I 
know  there  has  been  some  one  always  willing  to  sweep 
up  juvenile  whittlings. 

When  parents  insist  upon  obedience  at  home  and  in 
school ,  and  when  they  show  an  interest  in  the  school 
by  giving  a  word  of  merited  praise,  then  will  life  and 
labor  be  sweet  to  a  primary  teacher. 
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What  Open  Eyes  See. 

TO  EVERY  WOMAN :  For  the  present,  we  have  this 
broad  offer  to  make  to  all  readers  of  the  Woman  and 
Home  Department :  We  will  give  a  full  year’s  subscrip¬ 
tion  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  each  friend  who  will  send  one- 
half  column  of  available  matter  within  that  year. 
Subscription  may  be  a  new  one,  or  it  may  be  an  exten¬ 
sion  of  one  already  on  our  books. 

CONDITIONS.— But  note  this :  We  shall  apply  at 
least  three  tests  to  every  article,  viz.:  Is  it  brief  ?  Is  it 
fresh  and  bright?  Is  it  really  interesting  to 
women  ?  Let  intending  contributors  apply  these  tests 
before  sending  their  matter.  We  want  SHORT  para¬ 
graphs  only,  of  not  more  than  200  words.  In  range 
of  topic,  these  may  cover  everything  of  special  interest 
to  women.  Indifferent,  prosy  or  stale  matter  is  not 
wanted.  We  want  to  hear  from  our  cleverest  women, 
with  facts,  fancies  and  experiences  all  their  own.  The 
half  column  need  not  be  sent  all  at  once. 

OUR  OBJECT. — It  is  hoped  to  increase  the  efficiency 
and  interest  of  the  Home  Department,  in  the  months  to 
come,  by  devoting  its  second  page  to  this  brief  mention 
of  a  thousand  interesting  things,  and  to  this  end  we  in¬ 
vite  the  co-operation  of  our  readers. 

*  *  * 

A  Fancy  Dessert  Dish. — The  tropi¬ 
cal  fruits  as  Nature  furnishes  them,  are 
by  no  means  good  enough.  Speaking  of 
a  delightful  dessert,  one  writer  says : 
“  Afterward  came  oranges,  bananas  and 
pineapples,  chopped  very  fine  and  served 
with  a  rich  lemonade.  This  delicious 
mixture  was  served  to  each  guest  in  an 
orange  rind,  from  which  the  fruit  had 
been  carefully  removed  with  a  spoon 
through  a  circular  opening  in  the  top. 
The  lid  was  put  on  again  after  the 
chopped  fruits  had  been  packed  in,  so  the 
orange  seemed  to  be  a  whole  one.” 

Home-Made  Silver  Polish. — For 

this  we  find  directions  in  the  Ladies’ 
Home  Journal,  as  follows:  “  Put  two- 
thirds  of  a  pint  of  alcohol  in  a  wide¬ 
mouthed  bottle,  with  one-third  of  a  pint 
of  ammonia  and  a  tablespoonful  of 
whitening  ;  shake  thoroughly.  Wet  a 
small  sponge  with  this  mixture,  and  go 
over  your  silver  or  brass  with  it  as 
quickly  as  possible,  rubbing  it  off  with 
a  soft  flannel  before  it  has  a  chance  to 
dry.”  It  seems  probable  that  this  would 
be  quite  as  expensive  as  the  best  patent 
polishes,  and  we  can  see  no  advantage 
in  it  except  that  it  may  be  easier  to  use 
and  quicker  in  its  effects. 

The  Daily  Life. — “  And  we  dare  not 
call  it  (the  tendency  to  evil  in  our  chil¬ 
dren)  the  providence  of  God  or  the  de¬ 
pravity  of  man  till  we  have  searched  our 
own  hearts,  and  learned  whether  our 
daily  life  before  and  with  our  children  is 
such  as  to  add  to  the  stream  of  holy  or 
unholy  living.” — Mrs.  Aldrich. 

An  Important  Point. — Those  who 
know  say  that  decaying  teeth  are  not  only 
the  cause  of  foul  breath,  but  that  they 
are  at  the  foundation  of  many  nervous 
diseases.  Most  people  are  not  awTare  that 
chronic  abscesses  (ulcers  ?)  of  the  teeth 
discharge  matter  continually,  which  the 
stomach  must  of  necessity  receive.  Re¬ 
gard  for  one’s  friends  and  for  one’s  self 
dictates  the  immediate  removal  of  such 
teeth. 

Taking  Nitrous  Oxide.— This  gas, 
it  is  said,  should  be  taken  only  upon  an 
empty  stomach.  If  taken  too  soon  after 
a  meal,  the  tendency  is  toward  nausea 
and  vomiting. 

Another  Device.— Will  those  who 
are  troubled  with  molding  of  canned 
fruits  on  top  try  my  device  ?  After  filling 
the  can  with  fruit,  I  place  a  piece  of  cot¬ 
ton  batting  on  top  of  the  fruit,  then  seal. 

I  find  it  a  success.  mrs.  emily  tripp. 

Card  Customs.— In  the  matter  of  a 
certain  point  of  card  etiquette,  an  ex¬ 
change  explains  for  the  dozenth  time, 
perhaps,  that  a  woman  calls  upon  women 
only  ;  a  man  calls  both  upon  women  and 
men.  Hence,  in  calling  upon  a  married 
Ihdy,  a  wife  leaves  two  of  her  husband’s 
cards,  one  of  her  own  Authorities  seem 


When  Baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castoria, 
When  she  waB  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castoria, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castoria, 
When  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Castoria 


to  differ  as  to  the  necessity  of  a  lady 
caller  leaving  a  card  for  each  lady  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  family  called  upon.  Some  still 
insist  that  nothing  less  than  this  is  per¬ 
missible  ;  one  of  the  latest  dictums  seen 
is  that  this  is  no  longer  demanded  ;  that 
one  card  for  the  mother  and  one  for  the 
daughters,  collectively,  are  sufficient. 

A  Modern  Couch.— There  is  a  strong 
suspicion  that  this  is  one  of  those  taking 
advertisements  written  by  women,  of 
which  we  hear  so  much  of  late.  But  it 
describes  with  accuracy  a  piece  of  present- 
day  furnishing  :  “There  is  an  enchanting 
couch  being  sold  this  year  by  the  firm  of 
Brussels  &  Axminster.  The  frame  is  a 
little  broader  and  a  little  lower  than  the 
ordinary  couch,  and  has  a  more  generous 
supply  of  springs.  On  the  top  is  a  mat¬ 
tress  stuffed  with  20  pounds  of  fine, 
curled  hair.  It  is  a  separate  mattress, 
and  can,  of  course,  be  turned  and  moved 
about  in  any  desired  place.  A  bolster 
and  couple  of  pillows  of  down  are  part  of 
the  equipment,  and  the  whole  is  fitted 
with  a  charmiug  cover  of  cretonne.  It  is 
the  softest  and  easiest  couch  imaginable, 
and  is  especially  adapted  for  invalids  or 
that  long  afternoon’s  lounge  that  keeps 
women  young.  Imagine  such  a  couch  in 
a  room  fitted  with  willow  in  16th-century 
finish,  that  curious  and  lovely  blending 
of  color  from  dull  brown  to  clear,  natural 
tint,  or,  with  other  furniture  of  birdseye 
maple  or  white  mahogany  or  even  oak.” 

Stepmothers. — Speaking  about  step¬ 
mothers,  one  who  belongs  to  this  much- 
maligned  class  says  that  often  the  mis¬ 
take  is  made  of  stepping  into  a  home  and 
changing  the  existing  order  of  things  too 
quickly,  especially  if  there  are  older 
children.  Another  point  made  is  this : 
“  There  is  nothing  the  children  detest  so 
much  as  a  telltale,  and  I  don’t  blame  them. 
Never  say,  ‘  I’ll  tell  your  papa.’  Mothers 
can  do  that,  but  not  step-mothers.” 
This  stepmother  finishes  her  little  talk 
by  saying  naively  :  “I  don’t  think,  my¬ 
self,  that  the  world  is  quite  fair  to  second 
wives.” 

Raspberry  Preserve.— Allow  equal 
weight  of  sugar  and  fruit.  Pick  over 
the  fruit  carefully,  and  lay  aside  the 
largest  and  firmest  berries.  Mash  the 
remainder,  and  put  on  to  boil  for  10  min¬ 
utes,  then  squeeze  them  through  a  cheese¬ 
cloth;  put  this  liquid  on  to  boil  with  the 
sugar,  remove  the  scum,  then  put  in  the 
whole  berries;  let  them  boil  up  once  and 
skim  them  out.  Boil  the  syrup  until 
quite  thick,  then  put  the  berries  back  and 
boil  up  once  more,  fill  the  jars,  and  seal 
quickly. 

Raspberry  Roly-Poly.— Fresh  black 
raspberries  make  a  very  delightful  roly- 
poly.  First,  a  biscuit  crust  is  prepared  ; 
this  may  be  either  a  rich  cream  crust,  or 
the  simple  baking  powder  crust  for  which 
directions  are  found  on  the  cans.  The 
soft  crust  is  rolled  into  an  oblong  shape, 
and  covered  thickly  with  berries;  some¬ 
times  sugar  is  added,  but  it  makes  the 
juice  run  more  freely— a  little  too  freely. 
A  roll  exactly  like  a  jelly  roll  is  then 
formed  from  the  spread  crust,  the  edges 
being  slightly  moistened  in  order  that 
they  may  cling  closely  and  hold  the  fruit 
in  place,  and  the  roll  in  shape.  The 
steamer  is  the  housewife’s  best  aid  in 
cooking  a  roly-poly;  and  whipped  cream, 
sweetened,  is  a  most  satisfactory  accom¬ 
paniment. 

For  the  Eyes. — For  inflamed  eyes, 
the  white  of  an  egg  beaten  to  a  stiff 
froth,  with  a  teaspoonful  of  powdered 
alum  stirred  in,  makes  an  excellent  poul¬ 
tice.  One  of  the  family  had  the  misfor¬ 
tune  to  get  some  dirt  in  his  eye,  and  all 
efforts  to  remove  it  seemed  only  to  make 
the  matter  worse.  As  it  was  exceedingly 
painful,  I  applied  the  poultice,  knowing 
that  it  would  at  least  allay  the  pain.  An 
hour  or  two  later  he  came  in  with  the 
bandage  removed,  saying  that  the  atom 
had  been  actually  drawn  out  by  the  poul¬ 
tice.  A  flax  seed  would  have  removed 
it  without  so  much  pain.  The  next  time 


we  went  to  town  we  supplied  ourselves 
with  the  glossy  seeds.  may  maple. 

Guipure  Collars. — A  handsome  collar 
of  the  Irish  guipure  lace,  which  will 
form  an  easy  and  dressy  addition  to  any 
plain  necked  dress,  is  easily  made  at 
liGme.  The  main  portion  of  the  collar  is 
shaped  precisely  like  the  ordinary  dress- 
waist  yoke,  with  the  scallops  of  the  lace 
running  along  the  straight  lower  edge. 
A  four-inch  lace  of  the  same  pattern  is 
fulled  moderately,  and  set  under  the  edge 
of  this  yoke,  all  around.  The  narrow, 
standing  collar  of  the  lace  may  be  fulled, 
or  put  on  plain.  If  fulled,  a  foundation 
and  a  double  shirr  help  to  hold  it  erect. 
Lace  half  a  yard  in  depth  is  also  used  to 
form  deep  cape  collars.  These  have  a 
standing  shirred  collar  as  noted  above. 

A  Vexed  Question  Settled. — Every 
one  outside  of  Boston  must  feel  a  keen 
satisfaction  at  the  way  in  which  the 
Herald  settles  a  long-disputed  question: 
“  I  have  just  learned  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  a  vase,  a  valis,  and  a  vauze.” 
“How  can  you  distinguish  them?” 
“  Anything  that  costs  less  than  50  cents 
is  a  vase;  between  50  cents  and  $7  is  a 
vahs;  over  $7  is  a  vauze.  ” 

Sun  Canning. — In  canning  fruits  I 
use  just  sugar  enough  to  sweeten,  without 
making  them  unwholesome  ;  heat  scald¬ 
ing  hot  and  spread  on  shallow  plates  in 
the  sun  ;  this  will  thicken  the  juice ; 
when  thick  enough,  heat  again  and  seal. 
Berries  canned  in  this  way  are  much 
brighter  in  color,  have  more  flavor  and 
take  less  sugar.  I  use  an  old-fashioned 
gravy  boat,  with  handle  and  spout,  for 
filling  the  cans  with  the  hot  fruit. 

MRS.  e.  s.  x. 

Blackberry  Mush.— This  we  find 
recommended  as  a  simple  dessert.  Boil 
two  quarts  of  berries  in  1  %  pint  of  water. 
Thicken  with  one  cupful  each  of  white 
and  Graham  flour,  cover  the  kettle 
closely,  and  set  where  the  mush  will 
continue  to  cook,  being  careful  not  to 
let  it  scorch.  After  10  minutes,  wet  a 
mold,  and  fill  with  the  pudding.  When 
cold,  serve  with  cream  or  foam  sauce. 
This  does  not  differ  much  from  the  old- 
fashioned  “  minute  ”  pudding,  except  for 
the  fruit. 

Foam  Sauce. — This  is  a  standard  ar¬ 
ticle  that  can  be  varied  widely  by  using 
different  flavorings.  Cream  a  lump  of 
butter  the  size  of  an  egg  with  one  half 
cupful  of  fine  sugar.  Make  a  coffee  cup¬ 
ful  of  thin,  cooked  flour  starch,  and  pour 
it,  boiling  hot,  over  the  creamed  sugar, 
beating  sharply  and  constantly.  It  will 
rise  and  be  very  foamy  if  completely  suc¬ 
cessful;  if  otherwise,  the  sauce  is  by  no 
means  a  complete  failure.  In  fact,  one 
who  had  not  expected  it  to  foam  would 
consider  it  thoroughly  successful.  One 
who  is  fond  of  it  says,  “  This  is  the  best 
sauce  made.” 


IN  writing  to  advertisers  please  always  mention 
The  Rural. 


AYER’S  PILLS 

cure 

constipation, 
dyspepsia,  jaundice, 
sick  headache. 

THE  BEST 

remedy  for 
all  disorders  of 
the  stomach,  liver, 
and  bowels. 

Every  Dose  Effective 


•Tuft’s  Tiny  Pills* 

A  stimulate  the  torpid  liver,  strengthen  A 
”  the  digestive  organs,  regulate  the w 

•  bowels,  and  are  unequaled  as  an  anti- 
bilious  medieine.  Dose  small.  Price, 
35c.  Office,  39  &  41  Park  Place,  N.  Y. 

•  ••••••••• 


A  PAIR  OP 

LADIES’  SHOES 

(Oxfords.) 


We  sell  a  Ladles’  Ox¬ 
ford  Shoe  for  $1.00  that 
would  cost  you  $2.50  at 
any  store.  We  male 
our  own  shoes,  thus  giv¬ 
ing  you  the  middle-man’s 
profit.  If  you  want  to  buy 
your  shoes  for  about  one 


half  the  price  you  are 
now  paying,  send  for  our 
FREE  Catalogue.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed  or 
money  refunded,  POS¬ 
TAL  SHOE  CO.,  31  Con¬ 
gress  Street,  Boston, 
Mass. 


SENT  BY  MAIL  FOR 


ONE  DOLLAR 


Postage  Paid. 


GOOD  MATERIALS 
FOR  LITTLE  MONEY, 

Our  usual  midsummer  sale  of 
Dress  Goods  Remnants  began 
on  Tuesday,  July  5. 

Incidental  to  stock-taking 
we  have  assorted  from  the  gen¬ 
eral  stock  all  ends  under  ten 
yards,  about  twenty-five  hun¬ 
dred  remnants  of  fine  imported 
fabrics ;  Crepes,  Armures. 
Cords,  Cashmeres,  Veilings, 
Cheviots,  Camel-twills,  Silk- 
mixtures,  and  novelty  suitings 
of  the  most  expensive  grades. 

This  entire  lot  will  be  sold 
in  the  Basement  at  merely 
nominal  prices. 

JAMES  McCREERY  &  CO., 
Broadway  and  11th  Street, 
New  York, 


UflCC  MAYS  siik  cannot  sek  how 

Vfirc  YOU  1)0  IT  FOR  THE  MONEY, 
d*  |  0  Muys  a  $05.00  Improved  Oxford  Singer 
I  L  Sewing  Machine;  perfect  working,  reli¬ 
able,  finely  finished,  adapted  to  light  and  heavy 
work,  with  a  complete  ietof  the  latest  improved 
attachments  freo.  Each  machine  guaranteed  for  5 
years.  Huy  direct  from  our  factory,  and  save  dealers 

_ and  agents  profit.  Send  for  FREE  CATALOGUE. 

OXFORD  UFO.  COMPANY,  DKP’T  «  U‘2  CHICAGO,  ILL, 


BOILING  WATER  OR  MILK. 

EPPS’S 

GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 

COCOA 

LABELLED  M  LB.  TINS  ONLY. 


WESLEYAN  ACADEMY. 

One  of  the  best  academic  and  classical  schools  In 
New  England.  $200,  one-half  In  advance  and  remain¬ 
der  January  15,  will  cover  ordinary  tuition,  with  board 
for  the  year,  beginning  Aug.  ill.  Send  for  catalogue  to 
Rev.  W M.  B.  NEWHAM,,  A.  M.,  Prln.,  WUliriiham,  Miim. 


DO  YOU  LIKE  ICE  CREAM  ? 

OF  COURSE  YOU  DO. 

Well,  then,  if  you  have  no  Ice-Cream 
Freezer,  or  a  poor  one,  read  this. 

Ice  cream  well  made  is  a  wholesome 
refreshment.  Almost  every  farmer  now¬ 
adays  has  his  own  ice,  and  can  spare 
a  little  milk  and  cream  now  and  then 
In  fact  the  farmer 
who  does  not  pro¬ 
vide  ice  cream  for 
his  family  at  least 
once  a  week,  does 
not  live  up  to  his 
privileges.  We  have 
arranged  to  offer 
this  wonderfully 
effective,  yet  very 
low-priced  freezer. 

The  stirring  motion 
is  applied  by  means 
of  the  Keystone 
Whip  Beater,  which 
may  also  be  used  in 
whipping  cream, 
beating  eggs,  fruit,  etc.  A  cook  book, 
giving  many  recipes  for  ice  creams,  water 
ices,  and  many  new  dishes  for  the  table 
by  aid  of  the  freezer  and  the  beater  which 
accompanies  it.  Price,  $1.50.  Given  to 
any  present  subscriber  sending  two  new 
subscriptions  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  from  date 
to  January,  1893,  and  $2. 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO., 
Times  Building,  New  York. 
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PUBLISHERS  OP 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

A  weekly  newspaper.  Established  1850.  De¬ 
voted  to  profitable  agriculture  and  progres 
slve  country  life.  $2.00  a  year;  $8.00  to 
foreign  countries  In  the  Postal  Union 
Terms  to  clubs  on  application. 

American  Gardening 

A  monthly  magazine  of  horticulture,  fruits, 
flowers,  vegetables  and  ornamental  gar¬ 
dening  ;  averages  100  pages  monthly. 
Illustrated.  Price,  $1.00  a  year;  $1.25  In 
New  York  City ;  $1.50  to  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  In  the  Postal  Union. 

Out-Door  Books 

In  all  branches  of  agriculture  and  horticul¬ 
ture.  Catalogues  on  application.  Inquiries 
for  any  books  wanted  will  be  promptly 
answered. 


PRODUCERS  OK 


FINE  PRINTING 

ENGRAVING 

ELECTROTYPING 

E.  H.  LIBBY,  General  Manager. 


Sending  Money.— We  guarantee  that  all  money 
sent  by  postal  or  express  money  order,  registered  let¬ 
ter,  or  bank  draft  on  New  York,  shall  be  at  our  risk. 
Money  sent  In  local  checks,  postal  notes  or  currency, 
Is  at  the  sender’s  risk.  Canadian  remittances  should 
all  be  In  money  orders.  Make  all  orders  and  drafts 
payable  to  The  Rural  Publishing  Company. 

The  Date  Label  on  the  Paper.— The  number 
on  the  address  label  indicates  the  date  to  which  the 
subscription  Is  paid.  Thus,  the  number  2,216  corre¬ 
sponds  with  the  number  under  the  title  on  the  first 
page  of  this  Issue  and  means  that  the  subscription  ex¬ 
pires  this  week.  By  examining  these  numbers  from 
time  to  time  the  date  for  renewal  is  easily  deter¬ 
mined. 

Acknowledgments  of  money  received  for  sub¬ 
scriptions  are  made  by  the  change  In  the  address  labels 
as  above  Indicated.  A  full  week  must  always  be 
allowed  for  changes  in  the  labels,  and  often  two  or 
three  weeks  In  the  busy  season. 

Discontinuances.— Subscribers  wishing  the  paper 
stopped  at  the  expiration  of  the  time  paid  for,  should 
notify  us  to  that  effect,  otherwise  we  shall  consider 
it  their  wish  to  have  It  continued. 

For  Changes  of  Address  subscribers  must  send 
us  both  the  old  and  new  addresses. 

*  *  * 

Caponizing  Fowls. 

The  recent  article  in  The  R.  N.-Y., 
anent  caponizing,  has  awakened  an  un¬ 
usual  interest  among  our  readers ;  so 
great  that  we  have  made  arrangements 
whereby  we  can  furnish  Mr.  Dow’s  book, 
“Capons  and  Caponizing,”  to  any  of  our 
readers  at  50  cents  per  copy,  cloth-bound; 
or  25  cents  for  the  paper-bound  edition  ; 
sent  postpaid. 

The  Dow’s  caponizing  instruments  we 
can  also  supply ;  price  for  the  full  set, 
sent  prepaid  anywhere  in  United  States, 
$2.50.  To  any  present  subscriber  who 
will  send  us  three  new  subscriptions  to 
The  R.  Y.-Y.,  to  date  from  receipt  to 
.January  1803,  and  $3.75,  we  will  send 
the  full  set  without  further  charge. 

*  *  * 

CROP  AND  MARKET  NOTES. 

Onions  are  coming  In  freely  and  are  rather  weak 
In  price. 

A  very  large  proportion  of  the  cattle  reaching  this 
city  are  for  export. 

Strawberries  have  disappeared,  last  week  bringing 
the  last  from  the  Oswego  district. 

Peaches  are  yet  poor  in  quality  and  are  selling  at 
very  moderate  prices  for  the  season. 

Niagara  grapes  from  Florida  made  tlielr  appear¬ 
ance  last  week.  They  were  in  fairly  good  condition. 

The  peach  crop  of  Delaware  will  undoubtedly  be 
much  below  the  average  this  season.  Much  of  the 
fruit  has  fallen  off. 

A  steamer  arrived  at  Marseilles  on  Saturday  with 
1,179  bales  Tonquin  (Annam)  cotton,  the  first  ever 
brought  to  that  port. 

Muskmelons,  when  fine,  bring  good  prices,  but  the 
bulk  of  those  arriving  are  not  of  line  quality  and 
seU  at  corresponding  rates. 

Butter  is  doing  very  well  for  this  time  of  year, 
prices  averaging  better  than  for  last  year  at  this  date. 
There  is  no  falling  off  In  price  at  Interior  points. 
Cheese  is  also  holding  its  own. 

The  total  sugar  bounty  paid  during  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30,  1892,  was  $7,330,046,  of  which  $7,065,285 
was  paid  on  cane  sugar.  Of  the  total  bounty  on  cane 
sugar  $6,870,506  was  paid  to  the  planters  of  Louisiana- 

The  stock  of  wheat  in  country  elevators  of  Minne¬ 
sota  and  the  two  Dakotas  is  reported  at  2,542,100 
bushels,  a  shrinkage  of  205,700  bushels.  The  aggre¬ 
gate  Northwestern  stock  is  thus  made  14,910,852bush¬ 


els,  a  decrease  of  584,199  bushels  for  the  week.  A  year 
ago  the  total  stock  was  11,533,000  bushels. 

Montana  has  forbidden  the  shipment  of  sheep  into 
her  borders  from  the  following  States  :  Oregon, 
Washington,  Nevada,  California,  Idaho,  Wyoming 
and  Utah,  The  reason  for  this  embargo  is  the  preva¬ 
lence  of  scab. 

The  first  car  of  new  winter  wheat  of  the  present 
crop  was  received  at  Chicago  a  few  days  ago,  or  11 
days  later  than  In  1891.  The  wheat  In  question  was 
shipped  from  Anthony.  Kansas,  weighed  61  pounds  to 
the  measured  bushel,  graded  No.  2  red  and  sold  at 
83  cents. 

The  American  Tobacco  Company,  or  “Tobacco 
TruBt,”  has  a  capitalization  of  $35,000,000,  and  last 
year  paid  dividends  amounting  to  $5,700,000.  By  buy¬ 
ing  up  all  the  patents  on  machinery  for  manufac¬ 
turing  cigarettes,  it  has  for  some  time  had  nearly  a 
monopoly  of  the  business,  to  the  loss  of  producers 
and  consumers.  The  Cigarette  and  Tobacco  Com¬ 
pany,  having  bought  a  new  and  superior  patent  for 
cigarette  making,  has  just  started  as  an  opponent  of 
the  Trust,  with  an  “  unwatered  ”  capital  of  $2,500,000 

The  cereal  production  of  Wisconsin  for  the  census 
year  ending  May  31,  1890,  was  as  follows:  Barley. 
474,914  acres,  15,225,872  bushels;  buckwheat,  77,458 
acres,  1,064,178  bushels;  corn,  1,120,341  acres.  34,024,216 
bushels;  oats,  1,626,751  acres,  60,753,152  bushels;  rye 
275,058  acres,  4,250.582  bushels;  wheat,  744.080  acres( 
11,698,922  bushels.  The  total  area  devoted  to  cereals 
was  4,318,602  acres,  as  compared  with  4,327,294  acres 
at  the  10th  census.  There  was  an  increase  in  acreage 
In  all  cereals  except  wheat,  as  follows:  Barley, 
270,579;  buckwheat,  43,341;  corn,  104,948;  oats,  671,154; 
rye,  105,366  acres.  The  decrease  In  wheat  was  1,204,- 
080  acres. 

The  following  directions  for  picking  and  marketing 
turkey  feathers  should  be  remembered  by  poultry- 
men:  In  picking,  save  all  the  feathers  that  grow  on 
the  tall  of  the  turkey;  also  those  on  the  two  joints 
of  the  wing  next  the  body.  The  pointed,  one-sided 
quills  that  grow  on  the  outside  or  tip  of  the  wing  sell 
at  a  low  price,  and  should  be  surely  kept  separate 
from  the  others.  Lay  the  feathers  straight,  in  as 
light  boxes  as  possible;  do  not  stuff  them  into  bags, 
as  it  breaks  them.  Before  packing,  weigh  your  boxes 
with  the  covers,  and  mark  the  weight  In  plain  figures 
on  the  side  of  the  box. 

The  Superintendent  of  Census  has  issued  the  fol¬ 
lowing  statistics  of  cereal  production  in  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  for  the  census  year  ending  May  31, 1890.  Barley 
336  acres.  6,387  bushels;  buckwheat  13,696  acres,  120,- 
469  bushels;  corn  592,763  acres,  13,730,506 bushels;  oats 
180,815  acres,  2,946,653  busheis;  rye  14,962  acres,  117,113 
bushels;  wheat  349,616  acres,  3.634,197  bushels.  The 
total  acreage  devoted  to  cereals  was  1,151,578  acres  as 
compared  with  1,133,821  acres  at  the  tenth  census 
There  was  a  decrease  of  63,195  acres  In  barley,  buck¬ 
wheat,  rye  and  wheat,  and  an  increase  In  corn  of 
26,978  acres,  and  in  oats  of  53,884  acres. 

In  several  of  the  leading  tobacco-growing  towns  of 
Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  the  planters  have  al¬ 
ready  contracted  to  sell  this  year's  crop  at  from  25  to 
30  cents  a  pound.  These  are  very  high  prices,  and 
the  fact  that  they  were  offered  before  the  plants  were 
set  out  in  the  spring  causes  much  excitement  in 
the  tobacco  markets  later  on.  Asa  matter  of  fact; 
such  contracts  are  all  in  favor  of  the  buyer,  as  in 
most  cases  they  are  so  made  that  the  buyer  can  back 
out  if  either  quality  or  price  is  against  him,  while  if 
these  are  favorable  he  is  so  situated  as  to  insist  on 
delivery  of  the  goods.  The  1891  crop  has  been  cleaned 
up  as  never  before.  The  latest  sale  was  five  cases  of 
the  choicest  Havana  seed  wrappers  at  the  enormous 
price  of  60  cents  a  pound— the  highest  price  paid  to 
the  grower  since  the  great  gamble  just  before  the 
panic  of  1878. 

Out  of  a  total  production  of  corn  amounting  to 
2,060,154,000  bushels  In  1891  our  exports  for  the  last  10 
months  have  amounted  to  only  66,310,710  bushels 
against  25,769,107  bushels  in  the  corresponding  time 
last  year.  In  the  same  period  the  exports  of  corn 
meal  have  declined  from  274,869  barrels  to  236,337 
barrels.  On  the  other  hand,  the  exports  of  wheat 
have  Increased  from  41,692,108  bushels  to  137,204,467 
bushels,  and  of  wheat  flour  from  9,739,182  barrels, 
to  12,753,553  barrels.  While  the  exports  of  wheat  and 
wheat  flour  amounted  in  value  to  $206,275,526  in  the 
last  10  months,  the  value  of  the  exports  of  corn  and 
corn  meal  was  $37,338,447.  Of  this  exportation  of  corn 
31,964,854  bushels,  or  nearly  one-half,  were  sent  to 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  against  12,141,083  bushels 
in  the  previous  10  months;  but  much  of  this  expor¬ 
tation  was  distributed  to  other  countries.  The  ex¬ 
ports  of  corn  to  Germany  Increased  from  3,085,186 
bushels  to  12,272,960  bushels,  in  consequence  of  the 
great  demand  In  Germany  for  cheap  bread.  France 
has  taken  only  1,721,058  bushels  of  corn  from  this 
country  in  the  last  10  months,  while  to  the  rest  of 
Europe  the  exports  have  amounted  to  15,515,464  bush¬ 
els— an  increase  of  5,655,268.  Very  little  increase  of 
exports  of  corn  to  other  portions  of  the  world  are  to 
be  noted. 


AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 

Judge  Wellhouse,  of  Tremont,  Kan.,  has  an  or¬ 
chard  of  1,078  acres. 

Several  girl  students  at  Cornell  are  taking  the  ag¬ 
ricultural  course.  One  girl  Is  studying  veterinary 
surgery. 

The  largest  bee-keeper  In  the  world  is  Mr.  Harbi- 
son,  of  California,  who  has  6,000  colonies,  producing 
200,000  pounds  of  honey  yearly. 

Prof.  S.  Mal.vvan,  of  Florida,  advocates  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  orange  wineries  in  that  State  to  utilize 
the  unmerchantable  and  surplus  oranges. 

The  Kansas  wheat  crop  is  unprecedentedly  large 
according  to  all  reports.  Farm  hands  have  been  ex¬ 
tremely  scarce  and  from  $2  to  $3  a  day  has  been  paid 
them  with  board. 

Mrs.  J.  G.  Safley,  of  Traer,  la.,  owns  1,040  acres  of 
line  prairie  land,  and  does  her  own  farming.  Last 
year  she  sold  $5,000  worth  of  fat  cattle,  $450  worth  of 
horses  and  $1 ,205  worth  of  hogs. 

Cyclones,  tornadoes,  cloud-bursts  and  floods,  un 
usually  numerous  and  disastrous  this  season,  have 
been  as  ruinous  to  farmers  and  others  the  past  week 
as  in  any  other.  A  list  would  fill  a  column 


A  company  has  been  formed  in  Buffalo  to  es¬ 
tablish  flour  mills  in  the  wheat  districts  of  Sonora, 
Mexico.  The  first  mill  is  now  under  construction  at 
Hermosillo,  and  will  have  a  capacity  of  125  barrels  a 
day. 

Some  of  our  exchanges  are  again  circulating  the 
oft  exposed  canard  that  the  Agricultural  Department 
is  endeavoring  to  Introduce  the  bulb  of  the  Calla 
illy  as  an  article  of  food.  There  Is  no  foundation  for 
the  rumor. 

Hovey  County,  S.  C.,  has  20,000  wild  sheep  running 
unmolested  all  the  year  around  except  when  the 
county  officers  corral  and  shear  them  in  spring,  The 
money  derived  from  the  wool  Is  divided  among  the 
tax-payers. 

A  dispatch  to  the  Secretary  of  State  from  the 
United  States  Minister  in  Mexico  announces  the  ex¬ 
emption  from  duties  of  maize  in  grain  or  In  meal  and 
beans,  imported  through  the  Mexican  maritime  and 
frontier  custom  houses,  during  July  and  August,  1892. 

The  Hillsdale  (Mich.)  Fair  offers  $100  for  the 
three  largest  and  best  cabbages,  $20  for  the  second 
best.  They  also  offer  $40  for  the  best  five  varieties 
of  apples  for  market.  $20  for  second  best.  Entries 
close  September  27.  The  fair  will  be  held  October 
3 — 7. 

In  all  parts  of  Ohio  there  are  many  complaints  that 
wheat  heads  which  appear  plump  and  full  turn  out 
on  examination  to  have  few  grains,  while  in  many 
there  is  no  semblance  of  grain,  all  being  chaff.  It  is 
feared  that  there  will  be  a  serious  shortage  of  the 
crop. 

An  importation  of  mongooses  lately  arrived  in  San 
Francisco  from  the  Sandwich  Islands.  The  Collector 
asked  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  whether  ne 
should  admit  them.  The  Treasury  referred  the  mat¬ 
ter  to  Secretary  Rusk  who  was  very  emphatic  in  his 
wish  that  they  should  be  excluded.  Rats,  field 
mice,  and  other  vermin  have  cause  to  rejoice;  but  so 
have  all  sorts  of  poultry. 

The  Canadian  egg  trade  with  the  United  States  last 
year  was  valued  at  $1,177,831,  as  compared  with 
$2,095,435  In  1885.  Since  the  McKinley  Bill  went  Into 
operation  Canadian  eggs  have  sought  a  market  in 
England.  For  the  six  months  ending  with  September, 
1890,  the  exports  from  Canada  to  Great  Britain  were 
only  $1,208,  but  for  the  year  ending  September  30  last 
the  figures  reached  $250,000. 

A  late  number  of  the  London  Gardener’s  Chronicle 
says,  the  Orient  Company’s  steamer  “  Orotava  ”  is  l 
to-day  (June  8)  unloading  at  Tilbury  Dock  6,671  cases 
of  apples  from  Hobart.  A  few  days  previously  the 

( Continued  on  next  page. ) 


SURPLUS  STOCKS 

OF 

BOOKS 

AT  REDUCED  PRICES. 

***Until  the  supply  is  exhausted,  the 
books  listed  below  will  be  sold  at  the 
reduced  prices  named,  in  order  that 
we  may  clear  our  shelves.*** 

THE  CHRYSANTHEMUM.  By  F.  W 
Burbidge,  curator  of  Trinity  College  Botanical 
Gardens,  Dublin.  140  pages;  illustrated.  Price, 
cloth,  $1  (reduced  from  $1.50). 

CHOICE  STOVE  AND  GREENHOUSE 

PLANTS.  By  B.  S.  Williams.  700  pages;  In  two 
volumes;  Illustrated.  Price,  cloth,  $3.50  (reduced 
from  $5.) 

AZALEA  CULTURE.  By  R.  J.  Halli- 

day.  Illustrated.  Price,  cloth,  $1  (reduced 
from  $2.) 

CAMELLIA  CULTURE.  By  R.  J.  Hal- 

i.iday.  Illustrated.  Price,  cloth,  $1  (reduced 
from  $2). 

SCRIBNER’S  LUMBER  AND  LOG 

BOOK.  Nearly  a  million  copies  of  this  book  have 
been  sold.  A  partial  table  of  contents  follows  : 
Loading  Logs;  Log  and  Lumber  Measures  of  all 
Kinds;  Table  of  Prices;  Stave  and  Heading  Bolt 
Table;  Wages,  etc.;  Weight  of  Woods:  Speed  of 
Saws  and  Power;  Size  of  Nails;  Cost  of  Fences; 
Hardness  of  Wood;  Strength  of  Ropes;  Shingles 
Growth  of  Trees;  Cord  Wood  on  an  Acre;  How 
to  Saw  Valuable  Timber;  Splitting  Ralls;  Char¬ 
coal:  Felling  Timber;  Cubic  Measure,  Cubic 
Weight,  etc.;  Care  of  Saws,  etc.;  To  Measure 
Hight  of  a  Tree;  Weight  of  Iron;  Strength  and 
Elasticity  Of  Timber  and  Shrinkage;  Tables  of 
Distances:  Interest  Tables;  Business  Law,  etc 
Price.  20  cents  (reduced  from  35  cents). 

A  BOOK  OF  GRAIN  TABLES.  This 

book  has  over  20,000  different  calculations  and  is 
in  fact  a  “  ready  reckoner”  of  weights  and  meas¬ 
ures  of  grain,  hay,  produce,  feeding,  wood,  tanks 
and  cisterns,  ropes,  etc.  It  is  useful  to  every¬ 
body.  Price,  20  cents  (reduced  from  30  cents). 

FRUIT  PASTES,  SYRUPS  AND  PRE¬ 
SERVES.  By  Shirlky  Dare.  Price,  20  cents 
(reduced  from  25  cents). 


R.  N.-Y.  FOR  3  YEARS  AND  A  $60  SEWING  MACHINE  »  for  only  m>2!4. 

Warranted  for  five  years.  A  first-class,  high-arm  sewing  machine  with  all 
improvements.  The  freight  to  any  point  in  the  U.  S.  east  of  Rocky  Mountains  is 
rarely  over  .$1,  and  usually  less. 

Light- running,  durable  ;  self-threading  all  but  the  needle  ;  self-setting  needle  ; 
made  of  the  finest  steel  and  iron  ;  full  nickel-plated  ;  simple  in  construction,  with 
interchangeable  parts,  so  that  any  worn  or  broken  part  can  be  readily  replaced  ; 
black-walnut  table  and  top. 

We  are  enabled  to  make  the  price  so  low  because  discounts  and  middlemen’s 
expenses  are  merged  in  one  large  discount  to  us,  as  we  take  the  place  of  the  usual 
other  means  of  selling,  as  we  deal  directly  with  our  subscribers. 

The  machine  is  supplied  with  a  complete 
outfit — Hemrner,  Needles,  six  Bobbins,  Quilt-  - 
ing  Gauge,  Screw-Driver,  Oil  Can  filled  with 
Oil,  Cloth  Gauge,  Thumb-screw,  Ruffier, 

Tucker,  Binder  and  full  set  of  Hemmers. 1 
Shipments  are  made  directly  from  factory 
and  require  five  to  25  days  to  reach  destina¬ 
tion,  according  to  distance.  Purchaser  pays 
freight  upon  receipt  of  Machine. 

Manufacturers’  warranty  accompanies 
each  Machine.  The  manufacturers  of  this 
machine  are  thoroughly  reliable. 

Persons  ordering  machines  should  state 
plainly  the  point  to  which  the  machine  is  to 
be  shipped,  as  well  as  the  office  the  paper  is 
to  be  sent  to  (always  mention  county.) 

Our  special  offer  is  to  send  the  Sewing  Machine  complete,  and  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  for  three  years,  all  for  only  $22.  A  renewal  subscription  and  two  new 
names  for  one  year  each  count  the  same  as  a  single  three-year  subscription. 


THE  STUDENT  CAMERA. 


We  take  special  pride  in  offering  the  “  STUDENT  ”  Camera,  which  includes  all 
the  necessary  apparatus,  chemicals,  etc.,  and  a  folding  tripod,  carrying  satchel  and 
shoulder  strap.  For  the  price  it  is  the  simplest,  strongest,  lightest,  most  compact, 
easiest  of  comprehension,  readiest  in  manipulation  and  cheapest  complete  outfit  that 
we  have  ever  seen.  Price,  $2.50;  by  express,  not  prepaid.  Or  with  a  year’s  sub¬ 
scription  for  $3.00,  either  a  new  subscription,  or  your  own  continued  for  a  year 
from  the  time  paid  for. 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Times  Building,  New  York. 
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( Continued .) 

steamers  ‘  Elderslle  '  and  *  Ormuz  ’  discharged— the 
former  31,051  cases,  and  the  latter  497  cases  from 
Melbourne;  2,735  cases  from  Hobart  and  six  from 
Adelaide;  a  total  of  40,900  cases  of  apples. 

Jay-Eye-See  is  still  the  fastest  gelding,  his  2:10 
haying  stood  for  eight  years. 

It  Is  said  that  jockey  Garrison  earned  $5,000  by  10 
days’  successful  riding  recently. 

Only  seven  hogs  out  of  a  car-load  survived  the 
heat  in  a  shipment  to  the  Chicago  yards  the  other 
day. 

One  hundred  horses,  not  counting  yearlings,  are 
in  training  at  Senator  Stanford’s  Palo  Alto  farm, 
California. 

The  oat  crop  this  year,  as  Indicated  by  government 
estimates,  will  be  about  650,000,000  bushels,  against 
738,000,000  bushels  last  year. 

It  Is  stated  that  a  first-class  horse  trainer  In  Russia 
receives  $6,000  a  year.  The  highest  priced  trainer  in 
America,  Mr.  Marvin,  receives  $10,000  a  year. 

It  Is  reported  that  German  and  Austrian  sugar  pro¬ 
ducers  will  combine  against  the  American  Sugar 
Trust.  French  producers  will  probably  coSperate 
with  them. 

The  flour,  provisions,  etc.,  sent  by  the  people  of 
Iowa  to  the  Russian  famine  sufferers  per  the  British 
steamer  Tynehead,  when  discharged  at  Riga,  filled 
310  railroad  cars. 

A  cattle  disease  which  baffles  the  skill  of  veterin¬ 
arians  Is  reported  to  have  broken  out  in  northwestern 
Ohio.  The  animals  are  stricken  with  blindness  and 
stiff  joints  and  generally  live  but  a  day  or  two. 

It  is  reported  that  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  Is  about  to  send  to  India  for  a  species  of 
giant  bee  which  Is  Indigenous  to  that  country.  It  is 
said  to  be  the  largest  species  of  bee  known,  and  a 
great  producer  of  both  honey  and  wax. 

The  Chicago  hog  packers  who  recently  combined  as 
a  single  corporation  and  are  outside  the  “big  three” 
have  formed  a  company  with  a  capital  stock  of  a  half 
million  dollars  for  the  purpose  of  building,  leasing  and 
managing  refrigerator  cars.  This  new  line  of  inde¬ 
pendent  car  service  will  be  known  as  the  Provision 
Dealers’  Dispatch,  and  the  cars  may  be  soon  running 
on  many  railways  carrying  the  product  of  the  packers 
interested. 

A  largely  attended  convention  to  discuss  the  wool 
and  sheep  Interests  of  the  States  and  Territories  west 
of  the  Mississippi  River  opened  at  Albuquerque,  N.  M., 
on  July  5.  in  response  to  a  proclamation  issued  by 
Gov.  Prince  at  the  request  of  numerous  commercial 
organizations.  The  delegates  present  represented 
municipalities,  agricultural  colleges,  wool  growers 
associations,  boards  of  trade  and  other  commercial 
organizations. 

The  cattle  barons  of  northern  Wyoming  feel  very 
blue  over  the  outlook.  Since  the  defeat  of  the 
lynch  law  raids,  so-called  rustlers  have  had  things 
pretty  much  their  own  way.  The  losses  to  the  stock 
breeders  during  the  recent  illegal  round-up  amounts 
to  thousands  of  head.  The  rustlers  go  around  In 
gangs  of  from  five  to  twenty-five  and  carry  off  pretty 
much  what  they  please.  The  misappropriated  cattle 
are  driven  to  Montana  or  Dakota  and  there  sold  for 
about  $5  a  head.  There  is  no  way  of  putting  a  stop 
to  this,  as  the  juries  nave  been  found  to  favor  the 
rustlers,  and  there  Is  always  difficulty  in  making 
proof.  It  is  generally  admitted  that  the  present  dis¬ 
turbance  means  the  end  of  free  grass  In  Wyoming 
and  the  breaking  up  of  the  great  herds. 

Of  great  Interest  to  a  large  proportion  of  the  farm¬ 
ers  of  the  country  Is  the  fact  that  the  Stewart  free 
coinage  of  Silver  Bill  passed  the  United  States 
Senate  on  July  1,  by  a  vote  of  29  to  25.  Seven  Demo¬ 
crats  voted  with  the  Republicans  against  It,  and  11 
Republicans,  representatives  of  the  Western  silver 
States,  voted  with  the  Democrats  in  favor  of  it.  The 
House,  some  time  since,  passed  a  silver  bill  some¬ 
what  different  from  Stewart’s,  and  to  make  the  latter 
valid,  it  must  pass  this  now.  It  Is  doubtful  whether 
for  party  reasons,  that  body  will  do  so.  The  question 
hinges  on  whether  the  Democratic  members  think 
they  will  gain  more  In  the  West  and  South  by  voting 
for  it,  then  they  will  lose  in  the  East  by  giving  Pres¬ 
ident  Harrison  a  coveted  chance  to  veto  It  In  scath¬ 
ing  language. 

There  is  no  reason  why  an  exceptionally  large 
quantity  of  tomatoes,  canned  or  otherwise,  should 
not  be  exported  from  this  country  to  great  Britain 
during  the  coming  season.  For  some  years  many 
hundreds  of  tons  have  been  annually  exported  from 
the  Canary  Islands  to  Great  Britain,  but  we  now 
learn  that  for  several  months  the  tomato  plants  in 
the  islands  have  been  attacked  with  disease,  the  re¬ 
sult  being  that  the  produce  has  proved  in  many  in¬ 
stances  quite  unlit  for  transportation.  “Every  en¬ 
deavor,”  we  are  told,  “  has  been  made  to  localize  the 
mischief,  but  without  success,”  and  it  Is  reported 
that  crops  in  all  parts  of  the  Islands  are  seriously 
affected  and  that  growers  view  the  prospect  of  the 
approaching  season  with  considerable  apprehension. 
— National  Provisloner. 

In  addition  to  the  special  premiums,  aggregating 
$1,000,  heretofore  announced  as  offered  for  South 
Down  sheep  in  the  breeding  rings,  the  following  spec¬ 
ial  premiums  will  be  offerad  by  the  American  South 
Down  Association,  at  the  Fat  Stock  Show  to  be  held 
In  connection  with  the  World’s  Columbian  Exposi¬ 
tion:  Wether,  2  years  old  or  over,  first  $50;  second 
$25;  third  $15.  Wether,  1  year  old  and  under  2,  first 
$40;  second  $25;  third  $15.  Wether,  under  1  year  old, 
first  $40;  second  $25;  third  $15.  These  special  prem¬ 
iums  are  offered  only  on  compliance  with  the  follow¬ 
ing  conditions:  1.  That  the  sires  and  dams  of  the 
animals  competing  for  said  premiums  shall  be  re¬ 
corded  in  the  American  South  Down  Record  at  the 
time  of  entry  for  the  exhibition,  and  that  the  party 
making  the  entry  furnish  the  secretary  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  South  Down  Association,  at  the  time  of  entry, 
a  copy  of  same  so  far  as  concerns  competition  for 
these  premiums.  2.  That  the  premiums  will  be  paid 
on  the  presentation  of  certificate  from  the  proper 
officer  of  the  World’s  Columbian  Exposition.  S.  E. 
Prather,  Secretary,  Springfield,  Ill. 


BEANS  AND  PEAS 


Marrow,  choice,  1891 . 2  10  @2  12)4 

Mediums,  choice,  1891 . 1  80  — 

Pea,  choice,  1891 . 1  80  @ - 

White  Kidney,  choice,  1891 . 2  40  @2  50 

Red  Kidney,  choice,  1891  . 2  30  @2  40 

Pellow  Eye,  choice,  1891 . 1  65  @1  75 

Black  Turtle  Soup,  choice,  1891 .  —  @ - 

Lima  beans,  California  (60)  lbs.) . 1  65  @1  75 

Foreign  medium,  1891 . . @ - 

Green  peas,  1891,  bbls.,  per  bush . 1  65  @ - 

Green  peas,  1891,  bags,  per  bush . 1  60  © - - 

Green  peas,  Scotch.  1891.  bushel . 1  65  @1  70 

BUTTER. 

8TATE  AND  PENN. 

Creamery,  Penn,  extra . . 20)4 @21 

Half  firkin  tubs— 

Fresh  extras .  . 21  @— 

Firsts . 19  @20 

Seconds . 16)4@17)4 

Welsh  tubs— 

Fresh  extras . 19  @— 

Firsts . 17)4@18)4 

Seconds . 16)4@17 

WESTERN. 

Creamery— 

Elgin  extras . 21  @ — 

Other  Western  extras . 21  @— 

Firsts . 19  @20 

Seconds . 17)4@18)4 

Thirds . 16  @17 

Imitation  creamery— 

Firsts . 17  @— 

Seconds . . . 15  @16 

Thirds . —  @— 

Dairy  firsts .  16  @17 

Seconds . 14  @15 

Factory  fresh,  extra . 15)4@— 

Firsts . 14)4  @15 

Seconds . 13)4@14 

Fourths  to  thirds . 13  @— 

Rolls . —  @— 


CHEESE. 

8tate  factory,  full  cream— 

Fine . 8$6@— 

Fair  to  prime .  8)4 

Light  skims  choice . 5)4@  - 

.Light  skims,  common  to  prime .  3)4@  5 

Skims  choice . 2)4®  3 

Pennsylvania  skims .  )s@  1)4 


EGGS. 


N.  Y.  State  and  Penn,  new  laid  per  doz . 16)4@16H^ 

Western  fresh  gathered  choice . 16  @— 

Western  fresh  gathered,  fair  to  prime . 15)4@15 % 

FRUITS— GREEN. 

Apples,  S’n  Astrachan,  per  bush  crate . 1  50@2  00 

S’n  green,  per  half  barrel  crate . 1  00@1  50 

S’n  green,  per  crate .  75@1  00 

Peaches,  Ga.,  St.  John,  per  case . 2  50@2  75 

Ga.,  Tlllotson,  per  case . 1  50@2  00 

Ga.,  Early  Rivers,  per  case . 1  50@2  00 

Md.  &  Del.,  per  crate . 1  00@t  50 

Pears,  Ga.,  Le  Conte  fancy,  per  bbl . 5  00@6  00 

Ga.,  Le  Conte  small,  prime,  per  bbl . 3  00@4  00 

Ga..  Le  Conte,  prime  to  fancy,  per  crate.l  00@1  50 

Plums,  Ga.,  Wild  Goose,  per  case . 1  00@2  50 

N.  C.,  Wild  Goose,  per  one-third  bush  ct.  60@  75 

Cherries,  Fancy  large,  black,  per  lb .  9@  12 

Fancy  large,  ted  and  white,  per  lb .  9@  10 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb .  6@  8 

Small,  poor,  etc.,  per  lb .  3@  5 

Sour,  prime,  per  lb .  5@  8 

Currants,  cherry,  per  quart .  8@  9 

Cherry,  per  lb .  6@  7 

Small,  per  lb .  5@  6 

Strawberries,  Western  N.  Y.,  per  quart .  9@  10 

Poor,  per  quart  .  4®  g 

Raspberries,  Up-River,  red,  3  to  quart  cup.,  5@  6 

Up-River,  small,  3  to  quart  cup .  3@  4 

Up-River,  small,  4  to  quart  cup .  6@  8 

Jersey  red,  per  pint .  3@  6 

Jersey  black  cap,  per  pint .  2@  4 

Blackberries,  Md,,  Early  Harvest,  quart _  5@  8 

Md.  &  Del.  Wilson,  per  quart .  10©  12 

Jersey,  Wilson,  per  quart .  10@  12 

Jersey,  small,  per  quart .  6@  8 

Huckleberries,  Penn.,  per  basket .  70@  75 

Penn.  &  Mountain,  per  quart .  12@  13 

Hhawangunk  Mt.,  per  box .  25@1  50 

Jersey,  per  box .  75®  1  (Ml 

Jersey,  per  quart .  8@  12 

Md.,  per  quart .  6@  9 

Gooseberries,  Green,  per  quart .  5@  6 

Musk  melons,  Ch'n,  poor  to  good,  per  bbl _ I  00@3  00 

Ch’n,  per  basket . 1  00@2  00 

Norfolk,  per  bbl .  1  50@2  50 

Watermelons,  Ga.  &  Fla.,  large,  per  100  ...22  00@25  00 

Medium,  per  100 . 15  00@20  00 

Small,  per  100 . 12  00@14  00 

Fla.  Pines,  50  to  60  In  crate,  per  100 . 10  00@12  00 

Fla.  Pines,  70  to  80  in  crate,  per  100  .  5  00@  7  00 


FRUITS— DOMESTIC  DRIED 

Apples,  evaporated,  1891,  fancy . 

Evaporated,  1891,  choice . . 

Evaporated,  1891,  prime . 

Evaporated,  1891,  common  to  fair. . . . 

Southern  sliced,  1891,  fancy . 

Southern  sliced,  1891,  prime . 

Southern  sliced,  1891,  common  to  fair. 

State  and  coarse  cut,  1891 . 

Southern  coarse  cut,  1891 . 

Chopped,  1891 . 

Cores  and  skins,  1891 . 

Peaches,  Del.,  peeled  fancy . 

N.  C.  peeled,  fancy . 

N.  C.  peeled,  choice . 

Southern  peeled,  common  to  prime. . 

Raspberries,  1891,  evaporated . 

1891,  sun-dried . 

Blackberries,  1891,  per  lb . 

Huckleberries,  1891,  per  lb . 

Cherries,  1891 . 

Plums,  State . 

Apricots,  Cal.,  1891,  per  lb .  ’ 


FURS  AND  SKINS. 

N’n,  W’n 

No.  1  quality.  and  East’n 

Black  Bear . $20  00@35  00 

Cubs  and  yearlings .  6  00@18  00 

Otter .  9  00@11  00 

Beaver,  No.  1 .  6  00@  8  00 

Red  Fox .  1  50@  l  75 

Gray  Fox .  1  00@  1  25 

Lynx .  4  00@  6  00 

Wild  Cat .  60@  1  25 

Marten,  dark .  2  00®  5  00 

Marten,  pale .  90@  1  25 

Skunk,  black .  1  15@  i  30 

Skunk,  half-striped .  70@  80 

Skunk,  striped .  30@  45 

Skunk,  white .  10®  20 

Raccoon .  G0@  90 

Opossum .  25@  45 

Mink .  75@  2  50 

Muskrat,  spring .  15@  18 


GINSENG 

Northern  and  Canada,  per  lb . 

Western  as  to  quality,  per  lb . 

Southern  as  to  qua'lity . 


6)4®  - 
6  M@  - 
5%@  6 
4  @  5)4 
3  @  3)4 
3  @  SM 
3  @  3  \i 


.  3 

@  3  )4 

.  \%®  2 

.  1 

@  - 

.15 

@20 

.  9 

@10 

.  - 

@  - 

.  7 

@  8)4 

.18 

@18)4 

.16 

@17 

.  2)4®  3 

.  9 

@10 

.  9 

@10 

4 

@  4)4 

.  9 

@12 

South’n  and 
Southwest’n 
$10  00® 28  00 

5  00@13  00 

6  00®  8  00 
6  00®  7  00 
1  25@  1  50 

85@  1  10 

— @ - - 

-@  — 
—  — @  -  — 

- @  -  - 

1  00®  1  15 
50@  65 

20@  35 

10@  15 

45®  80 

20®  4q 
50®  1  00 
13@  18 


.$2  50@2  70 
.  2  30@2  50 
.  2  20©2  40 


GRASS  SEED. 

Clover . 

Timothy . 


HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay,  No.  1,  perlOOlbs . 

No.  2,  per  100  lbs . 

Shipping,  per  100  lbs . 

Clover,  mixed,  per  100  lbs . 

Clover,  per  100  lbs . 

Hay,  salt,  per  100  lbs . 

Straw,  Long  Rye,  per  100  lbs . 

Straw,  Short  Rye,  per  100  lbs . 

Straw,  Oat,  per  100  lbs . 

Straw,  Wheat,  per  100  lbs . 


1  40 

@1 

65' 

..85 

@ 

90 

.75 

® 

80 

...70 

@ 

— 

..65 

@ 

70 

..60 

@ 

65 

...55 

@ 

— 

...60 

@ 

— 

..45 

@ 

50 

...45 

@ 

50 

...40 

@ 

45 

HONEY. 


White  clover,  1  lb.  bxs.,  per  lb . 10  @12 

2  lb.  bxos.,  per  lb .  8  @10 

Poor,  per  lb .  6  @8 

Buckwheat,  1  lb.  bxs.,  per  lb .  8  @10 

Buckwheat,  2  lb.  bxs.,  per  lb .  6  @8 

Extracted,  per  lb . 7)4@— 

Extracted  Southern,  per  gallon . 60  @70 

HOPS. 

N.  Y.  State,  1891,  choice . 24  @25 

Fair  to  prime . 22  @23 

Common . 20  @21 

N.  Y.  State,  1890,  choice . 13  @18 

Good  to  prime . —  @— 

Old  olds .  7  @10 

California,  1891  . 20  @24 

California,  1890 . 12  @17 

Pacific  Coast,  old  olds .  6  @10 


MEATS  AND  STOCK. 


Live  veal  calves,  prime,  per  lb .  ~\i®  7)4 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb . .  G>t»@  7 

Common  to  medium,  per  lb .  5)4@  6)4 

Live  calves,  buttermilk,  per  lb .  4  @  4)4 

Calves,  country  dressed,  prime . 9  @9)4 

Country  dressed,  fair  to  good . 7)4@  8)4 

Country  dressed,  common  to  medium..  6  @7 

Country  dressed,  small,  per  lb .  -  @  - 

Dressed,  buttermilk,  per  lb .  6  @7 

Spring  Lambs,  alive,  near-by,  per  lb . 8  @8)4 

Alive,  Southern,  per  lb .  — @  8 

Sheep,  alive,  good  to  prime,  per  lb .  5)4®  6 

Sheep,  alive,  poor  to  fair,  per  lb .  4)4@  5)4 

Hogs,  country  dressed,  light,  per  lb .  - @  8 

Country  dressed,  medium,  per  lb .  6  @7)4 

Country  dressed,  heavy .  6  @6)4 

POTATOES. 


N.  C.  and  Norfolk,  fair  to  prime  Rose,  bbl.l  75@  2  00 

Prime  Chill  red . 1  37@  1  62 

Eastern  Shore,  prime  Rose . 1  50®  1  75 

Prime  Chill  red . 1  37®  1  50 

Southern  Rose  or  Chill  inferior . 1  00@  1  25 

New  seconds,  per  bbl .  — @ 

Culls .  50®  75 


POULTRY— LIVE. 


Spring  chickens,  per  lb.,  large .  18  @  — 

Medium,  per  lh.,  large .  16  @  17 

Fowls,  Jersey,  State  and  Penn.,  per  lb. ..  13)4@-  — 

Western,  per  lb .  13)4®  — 

S’n  and  So'western,  per  pair .  13  @  13)4 

Roosters,  young,  per  lb .  —  @  — 

Old,  per  lb .  8  @ 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb .  10  @  12 

Ducks,  N.  Y.,  N.  J.  &  Pa.,  per  pair .  70  @  80 

Ducks,  Western,  per  pair .  60  @  75 

Southern,  per  pair .  55  @  60 

Geese,  Western,  per  pair . 1  25  @1  37 

S’n  and  Southwest’n.  ner  pair .  1  12  @1  25 

TALLOW. 

City  prime  ($2  for  hogsheads) . 4)4@4  7-16 

Country  (packages  fresh) . 4M@- 


VEGBTABLE8. 


Asparagus,  Jersey,  per  doz.  bunch . $1  00@  2  00 

Beets,  Jersey  and  L.  I  ,  per  100  bunches...  1  00@  1  25 

Cabbage,  L.  I.  and  Jersey,  per  100  .  2  00@  5  00 

Cauliflower,  L.  I.  and  Jersey,  per  bbl .  2  00@  3  00 

Cucumbers,  Norfolk  and  N.  C.,  per  crate..  60®  90 

Ch’n,  per  crate .  75@  1  00 

Ch’n,  per  basket .  75@  1  25 

Corn,  South  Jersey,  per  100  .  50®  j  00 

Celery,  Mich.,  per  doz.  roots .  20®  30 

Egg  plant,  per  bbl  crate .  4  00®  6  00 

Green  Peas,  Long  Island  &  Jersoy,  per  bag.  50@  1  00 

Onions,  Md.  and  Va.,  per  basket . 1  26@  1  50 

Md.  and  Va.,  per  bbl .  2  50®  2  75 

Kentucky,  per  bbl .  2  50®  2  75 

Bermuda,  per  crate .  1  25®  1  50 

String  beans,  L.  I.,  per  bag .  25®  1  00 

Md.,  wax,  per  basket .  50@  1  00 

Jersey,  per  basket .  75@  1  00 

Squash,  S’11  marrow,  per  bbl  crate .  50® - 

Crook-neck,  per  bbl  crate .  75@  -  )4 

L.  I.  crook-neck,  per  bbl .  76@  1  00 

L.  1.  white,  per  bbl .  50®  75 

Tomatoes.  Fla.,  per  carrier  crate .  75®  1  25 

Fla.,  per  bush  crate .  50®  1  00 

Sav.,  per  carrier  crate .  75®  1  50 

Sav.,  per  bush  crate. . . . .  75®  1  25 

Chas.,  per  bush  crate .  75®  1  25 

Norfolk  and  N.  C.,  per  bush  crate .  50®  1  00 

Md.  and  Del.,  per  carrier .  I  00@  2  00 

Jersey,  per  box .  1  so@  1  75 


FEED. 

Bran,  40  lb . per  cwt. 

601b . 

Middlings,  80  lb . 

1001b . 

Sharps . 

Hominy  Chop . 

Oil  meal . . 

Cotton-seed  meal . 


$  65  @  67)4 
65  @  67)4 
62)4®  65 
80  @  — 

■  180  @  - 
.  80  @  85 

1  20  @i  25 
1  17  @ - 


MILK. 

The  total  dally  snpply  for  the  week  has  been  21,215 
cans  of  milk,  179  cans  of  condensed  milk  and  1,121  cans 
of  cream.  The  average  price  paid  for  surplus  milk 
has  been  $1.17  per  can.  The  exchange  price  to  pro¬ 
ducers  Is  2  cents  net. 


the  System  Is  Often  so  Rapidly  Reduced  by  a 
severe  attack  of  Diarrhoea,  or  other  Bowel  Affection, 
that  it  would  be  better  to  keep  by  you  Dr.  Jayne’s 
Carminative  Balsam,  a  sure  curative  for  Asiatic 
Cholera,  Cramps,  Dysentery,  and  the  Summer  Com¬ 
plaint  of  Children.—  Adv. 


B£§t^ 

[STEEL PRESSES] 


LINSEED  OIL  MEAL 

At  present  writing  (July  1,  1892,)  OIL  MEAL  is  very 
low, and  now 

IS  A  FAVORABLE  TIME 

to  lay  in  a  stock  for  Fall  Sales  or  use 

JOBBERS  as  well  as  CONSUMERS  will  do 
well  to  consider  this  subject. 

Please  write  us  for  quotations  and  other  particulars 


DETROIT  LINSEED  OIL  WORKS, 

DETROIT.  MICHIGAN. 


Rl  PA  NS  TA  RULES  regulate! 
the  stomach,  liver  and  Dowels,  puri- ! 
fy  the  blood,  are  safe  and  effectual ;  I 
the  best  medicine  known  for  bilious-  « 
I  ness,  constipation,  dyspepsia,  foul* 
breath,  headache, mental  depression,  * 
painful  digestion,  bad  complexion,* 
and  all  diseases  caused  by  failure  of* 
„  the  stomach,  liver  or  oowels  to  per-  f 

•  form  their  proper  functions.  Persons  given  to  over-f 

:  eating  are  benefited  by  taking  one  after  each  meal,  f 
Price,  $2  ;  sample.  16c.  At  Druggists,  or  sent  by  mail.  ? 
♦  RIPANS  CHEMICAL  CO.,  10  iTpruce  St.,  New  York,  f 


RFATTY  piano’  Organ,  *23  up.  Want  ag’ts. 
DLUI  I  I  Cat  free.  Dan’l  F.  Beatty,  Wash’ton.N.J 


Money  Books. 

The  Business  Hen;  Breeding  and  Feed¬ 
ing-  Poultry  for  Profit. — By  H.  W. 
Collingwood,  P.  H.  Jacobs,  J.  H. 
Drevenstedt,  C.  S.  Cooper,  C.  S. 
Valentine,  Arthur  D.  Warner,  Ilenry 
Stewart,  Philander  Williams,  James 
Rankin,  Henry  Hales,  I.  K.  Felch, 
Dr.  F.  L.  Kilborne,  C.  H.  Wyclcoff, 
H.  S.  Babcock,  C.  E.  Chapman,  etc. 

Wo  believe  that  this  little  book  will  meet  with  a 
hearty  reception  at  the  hands  of  all  of  that  vast  num¬ 
ber  of  people  who  are  Interested  In  the  doings  of  “the 
little  American  hen,  ’  and  especially  in  the  methods 
by  which  practical  poultrymenmakoherso  profitable 
an  egg  and  meat  machine.  Price,  cloth,  75  cents; 
paper.  40  cents. 

The  New  Potato  Culture. — By  Elbert 
S.  Carman,  editor  of  The  Rural 
New-Yorker;  originatorof  the  Fore- 
mostof  Potatoes — Rural  New-Yorker 
No.  2.  This  book  gives  the  result  of 
15  years’  experiment  work  on  the 
Rural  Grounds 

How  to  Increase  the  crop  without  corresponding 
cost  of  production.  Manures  and  Fertilizers.  The 
Soil.  Depth  of  Planting.  Seed.  Culturo.  The  Rural 
Trench  System.  Varieties,  etc.  It  Is  respectfully 
submitted  that  these  experiments  at  the  Rural 
Grounds  have,  directly  and  indirectly,  thrown  more 
light  upon  the  various  problems  involved  In  success¬ 
ful  potato  culture  than  any  other  experiments  which 
have  been  carried  on  In  Amorlca.  Price,  cloth,  75 
cents;  paper,  40  cents. 

Chemicals  and  Clover. — Rural  Library 
Series.  (105th  thousand)  By  H.  W 
Collingwood. 

A  concise  and  practical  discussion  of  the  all-in. 
portant  topic  of  commercial  fertilizers,  in  connection 
with  green  manuring  In  bringing  up  worn-out  soils, 
and  In  general  farm-practice.  Price,  paper,  20  cents. 

Practical  Farm  Chemistry. — A  Prac¬ 
tical  Handbook  of  Profitable  Crop- 
Feeding  written  for  Practical  Men. — 
By  T.  Greiner. 

Part  I.  The  Raw  Materials  of  Plant-Food.  Part 
IX.  The  Available  Sources  of  Supply.  Part  III. 
Principles  of  Economic  Application,  or  Manuring  for 
Money.  A  concise,  practical  work,  written  In  altnplo 
style,  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  practical  farmer. 
Perhaps  the  best  and  most  understandable  book  yet 
written.  Price,  cloth,  $1. 

The  Nursery  Book. — By  L.  H.  Bailey: 
assisted  by  several  of  the  most  skill¬ 
ful  propagators  in  the  world.  In 
fact,  it  is  a  careful  compendium  of 
the  best  practice  in  all  countries.  It 
contains  107  illustrations,  showing 
methods,  processes  and  appliances. 

How  to  Propagate  over  2,000  varieties  of  shrubs, 
trees  and  herbaceous  or  soft-stemmed  plants:  the 
process  for  each  being  fully  described.  All  this  and 
much  more  Is  fully  told  In  the  Nursery  Book.  Over 
300  pages.  16mo.  Price,  cloth,  $1.  Pocket  style,  paper 
narrow  margins,  .60  cents. 

Horticulturist’s  Rule-Book. — By  L,  H. 
Bailey.  It  contains,  in  handy  and 
concise  form,  thousands  of  rules  and 
recipes  required  by  gardeners,  fruit¬ 
growers,  truckers,  florists,  farmers. 

Insects  and  diseases,  with  preventives  and  reme¬ 
dies.  Waxes  and  washes,  cements,  paints,  etc.  SEED 
Taui.es.  Planting  tables.  Maturity  and 
Yields.  Keeping  and  storing  fruits  and  vegetables. 
Propagation  of  Plants.  Standard  measures 
and  Sizes.  Water  held  In  pipes  and  tanks.  Effect 
of  wind  In  cooling  glass  roofs.  Weights,  per  bushel. 
Labels.  Rules  of  nomenclature.  Rules  for  exhibi¬ 
tion.  Weather  signs  and  protection  from  frost.  Col¬ 
lecting  and  Preserving.  Chemical  Composition 
of  Fruits  and  Vegetables;  Seeds  and  Fertilizers; 
Soils  and  Minerals.  Names  and  Histories:  Vege¬ 
tables  which  have  different  names  In  England  and 
America.  Names  of  fruits  and  vegetables  In  various 
languages.  Glossary.  Calendar,  etc.,  etc.  Price, 
in  pliable  cloth  covers,  only  50  cents.  New  edition  In 
cloth  covers,  $1 ;  paper,  50  cents. 

Annals  of  Horticulture  for  1891. — By 

L.  H.  Bailey. 

As  a  work  of  reference  for  all  students  of  plants 
and  nature,  this  is  Invaluable.  An  especial  feature 
Is  a  census  of  cultivated  plants  of  American  origin. 
This  includes  ornamentals  and  esculents,  and  has 
hundreds  of  entries.  The  novelties  of  1891,  tools  and 
conveniences  of  the  year,  directories,  recent  horti¬ 
cultural  literature,  and  other  chapters  on  the  various 
departments  of  horticultural  effort,  are  well  worth 
many  times  the  cost  of  the  book.  (Illustrated.) 
Price,  full  cloth,  $1 ;  paper,  (X)  cts.  (The  series  now 
comprises  the  Issues  for  1889,  ’90  and ’91;  all  at  same 
price  as  above  ) 

How  to  Plant  a  Place  ( lOthrevised  editUm. ) 

— By  Elias  A.  Long. 

A  brief  treatise  Illustrated  with  more  than  60  orig¬ 
inal  engravings,  and  designed  to  cover  the  various 
matters  pertaining  to  planting  a  place.  Following 
are  the  leading  divisions:  Some  reasons  for  planting; 
What  constitutes  judicious  planting;  Planning  a 
place  for  planting;  How  and  what  to  order  for  plant¬ 
ing;  the  soil  in  which  to  plant;  Oaring  for  the  stock 
before  planting;  On  the  sowing  of  seeds;  After  plant¬ 
ing;  Future  management  of  the  plants.  Just  the 
thing  for  the  busy  man.  Price,  cloth,  20  cents. 

Window  Gardening. — Written  by  ex¬ 
pert  flower  and  plant  growers.  Covers 
every  phase  of  plant  culture  in  the 
house. 

A  lot  of  delightful  and  practical  articles  and  pleas¬ 
ing  Illustrations— all  on  Window  Gardening— make  up 
this  pretty  little  work.  Price,  10  cents. 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO., 
Times  Building  New  York. 
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Odds  and  Ends. 

A  honey  bek  can  make  190  wing-  strokes 
in  a  second,  and  much  has  been  written 
about  bees’  speed  of  flight  and  the  dis 
tance  they  will  travel  from  home.  Frank 
Benton  in  Insect  Life  says : 

They  generally  work  within  a  distance 
of  two  miles  from  their  hives,  although 
they  will  in  rare  instances  go  as  far  as 
four  or  five  miles,  and  a  resident  of  an 
island  off  the  coast  of  Texas  reported, 
several  years  ago,  having  followed  his 
bees  in  a  boat,  and  found  them  working 
on  •  the  mainland,  a  distance  of  seven 
miles  from  their  hives.  But  no  practical 
bee-keeper  would  expect  favorable  re¬ 
sults  from  pasturage  located  over  three 
miles  from  his  apiary,  and  marked  ad¬ 
vantage  can  only  be  awaited  when  the 
honey  sources  are  located  within  two 
miles  in  a  direct  line  from  the  apiary. 

Double  Poisonings. — Quite  a  good 
deal  has  been  written  about  cats  that 
die  from  eating  poisoned  rats  and  toads 
killed  by  eating  poisoned  potato  bugs. 
A  writer  in  the  Country  Gentleman  gives 
this  bit  of  experience  ; 

I  was  much  bothered  this  spring  by 
some  little  animal  digging  up  the  melon 
seeds ;  so  I  scattered  about  the  hills  some 
squash  seeds,  in  which  I  had  put  a  small 
quantity  of  strychnine,  and  soon  got  the 
depredators — a  number  of  mice,  seem¬ 
ingly  house  mice.  Our  cat  also  found 
them,  and  eating  them,  shared  their  fate, 
to  the  great  joy  of  the  wrens  and  other 
little  birds. 

“  Blended  ”  Butter. — Here  is  a  new 
scheme  in  operation  at  an  English  butter 
factory,  where  it  was  found  impossible 
to  mix  different  samples  of  farm  butter 
after  they  were  once  made  : 

The  farmer’s  butter  is  taken  to  the 
blender  in  the  granular  state  in  which 
it  comes  out  of  the  churn  after  being 
slightly  washed,  but  without  being  either 
gathered  or  salted.  At  the  blender’s  it 
is  sorted  according  to  color  and  quality, 
the  chief  and  greatest  care  being  exer¬ 
cised  to  secure  complete  uniformity  in  the 
color  of  the  several  assortments.  This  is 
essential  to  prevent  that  injury  to  the 
grain  of  the  butter  which  the  extra 
working  necessary  to  thoroughly  blend 
two  different  colors  would  lead  to.  The 
different  lots  of  butter  are  then  sepa¬ 
rately  salted,  worked  up,  and  then 
stamped  with  the  blendex*’s  trade  mark. 

Life  of  an  Old  Friend. — The  life  his¬ 
tory  of  an  old  friend  Mr.  Mosquito  is 
thus  described  in  Insect  Life  : 

The  main  facts  in  the  life  history  of  the 
mosquito  are  as  follows:  The  eggs  are 
laid  in  boat-shaped  masses  upon  the  sur¬ 
face  of  usually  more  or  less  stagnant 
water,  and  the  larvae,  commonly  known 
as  “wigglers,”  are  aquatic.  Their  de¬ 
velopment  is  rapid,  and  with  one  species 
at  least  it  has  been  ascertained  that  the 
entire  life-round  from  egg  to  adult  is 
undergone  in  less  than  two  weeks.  There 
are,  therefore,  several  annual  genera¬ 
tions.  The  insects  hibernate  as  adults, 
and  possibly  in  some  one  of  the  other 
stages.  The  most  important  work  to  be 
done  in  the  way  of  prevention  consists 
in  the  draining  of  the  swamps  and  stag¬ 
nant  ponds  where  possible,  the  treatment 
by  keroseue  of  restricted  bodies  of  stag¬ 
nant  water  which  can  not  be  drained, 
and  the  introduction  of  fish  into  fishless 
ponds  where  these  insects  are  breeding. 
These  are  methods  which  will  tend  to  the 
reduction  of  the  number  of  mosquitoes 
in  many  restricted  localities,  but  there 
are  many  other  localities  in  which  these 
means  are  not  practicable.  In  such  cases 
we  must  attack  the  adult  insects.  The 
best  thing  to  do  in  the  house,  after 
screening  the  windows  thoroughly,  is  to 
burn  pyrethrum  powder  and  sweep  up 
the  stupefied  insects  as  they  fall  to  the 
floor. 

About  English  Politics. 

Great  Britain  is  once  again  going 
through  her  septennial  political  election. 
It  is  accompanied  with  the  usual  boister¬ 
ousness  which  is  promoted  by  the  rough 
element,  for  the  fun  it  is  supposed  to  af¬ 
ford,  and  they  have  a  satisfaction  of  in¬ 
dulging  in  liberties  that  at  other  times 
they  have  no  privilege  to  practice. 

The  paramount  question  at  issue  and 
on  which  the  election  is  to  be  primarily 
fought,  is  that  of  granting  to  Ireland  an 
independent  legislature.  A  successful 
issue  of  this  would  no  doubt  satisfy  the 
sentiment  of  the  Irish  people,  but  no¬ 
body  can  see  how  any  legislature  can 
remedy  a  very  great  evil  that  confronts 
not  only  Ireland  but  England  as  well. 


That  evil  is  the  crowding  of  an  enormous 
population  on  a  comparatively  small 
piece  of  land.  Though  many  causes  con¬ 
tribute  to  distress  amongst  the  poorer 
classes,  this  is  really  the  very  root  of  it. 

In  bye -gone  days  the  Anglo  Saxons 
could  look  with  equanimity  at  the  fecun¬ 
dity  of  their  race,  for  large  and  fertile 
untilled  lands  in  other  parts  of  the  world 
awaited  them  and  bade  them  welcome  to 
the  surplus.  The  area  of  these  until¬ 
led  lands  is  now  diminishing  and  culti¬ 
vation  has  made  them  produce  food  in 
such  competitive  quantities  that  they 
have  caused  another  source  of  trouble  to 
the  Old  Country.  This  being  the  case,  all 
the  legislative  reforms  and  low  farm 
rents  could  hardly  be  a  remedy  for  the 
depressed  condition  of  the  agricultural 
interests  in  Great  Britain.  The  Liberal 
party  has  always  been  the  friend  of  the 
agricultural  classes,  while  the  Conserva¬ 
tives  have  always  fostered  the  foreign 
commercial  interests;  which  is  the  more 
profitable  is  debatable. 

[Have  not  the  Conservatives  always 
found  their  main  support  in  the  rural 
districts?  Is  not  the  “  landed  interest” 
chiefly  Conservative  ?  From  the  fight 
over  the  “  corn  laws  ”  to  the  agitation  in 
favor  of  “fair  trade,”  have  not  the  Con¬ 
servatives  uniformly  sought  the  favor  of 
the  agricultural  classes  ?  Before  the  re¬ 
cent  legislation  conferring  the  right  of 
suffrage  on  farm  laborers,  what  support 
did  the  Liberals  have  in  country  con¬ 
stituencies  ?  Isn’t  it  a  fact  while  the  Lib¬ 
erals  in  the  United  Kingdom  have  always 
favored  legislation  for  the  “masses” — 
for  the  multitudinous  populations  of  the 
the  towns  and  cities — the  Conservatives 
have  always  supported,  as  far  as  they 
dared,  the  landed  interests  ?  Of  late  the 
Liberals  have  been  paying  a  great  deal 
of  attention  to  agricultural  legislation, 
but  hasn’t  it  been  almost  exclusively  in 
favor  of  the  agricultural  laborers  and 
small  tenant  farmers? — EDS.  | 

A  peculiar  feature  of  the  political  situ¬ 
ation  is  that  the  agricultural  classes  are 
not  undivided  in  their  support  of  their 
parliamentary  champions.  Many  of  the 
country  Conservatives  have  some  irre¬ 
sistible  qualities  that  win  Hodge  and  his 
friends  over  in  large  numbers,  and  away 
go  the  votes.  The  inborn  love  of  rural 
sports  and  country  customs  is  so  strong 
that  those  who  endear  themselves  to 
“  Hodge  ”  by  courting  and  fostering  them, 
will  usually  influence  the  votes  to  a  very 
telling  extent. 

The  Liberals  advocate  the  parcelling 
out  of  the  land  in  small  holdings,  similar 
to  the  system  now  extant  in  France. 
This  would  provide  a  living  for  a  large 
number  of  people  for  some  time,  but,  un¬ 
like  France,  whose  population  increases 
very  tardily,  England  would,  in  a  few 
years,  face  the  old  evil  again  of  over¬ 
crowding,  and  in  a  worse  condition,  too. 
She  would  have  lost  forever  her  noble 
landscapes,  her  parks  and  rich  breathing 
spaces,  which  have  inspired  and  filled 
with  admiration  so  many  foreigners,  and 
none  more  than  our  own  immortal  Wash¬ 
ington  Irving. 

What  is  to  be  done  then  ?  Well,  let 
them  debate  and  do  the  best  they  can. 

The  source  of  trouble — too  many  peo¬ 
ple — they  can’t  legislate  to  control  the 
number.  Can  they  find  an  outlet  in  new 
colonies  ?  Where  ?  t.  j.  dixon. 

»  * 

A  Valuable  Experiment  Indeed. — 
Just  as  the  rosebugs  appeared,  a  seedling 
grape — a  cross  between  Lady  Washing¬ 
ton  and  Cottage — was  carefully  covered 
with  mosquito  netting  to  protect  the 
blossoms,  not  yet  opened,  from  these  de¬ 
stroyers.  Not  a  berry  formed.  The 
flowers  were  evidently  imperfect  and  de¬ 
pendent  upon  insects  or  the  wind  to  carry 
pollen  from  other  vines. 

“Don’t  Tobacco  Spit  Your  Life  Away” 

Is  the  startling,  truthful  title  of  a  little  book  just  re¬ 
ceived,  telling  all  about  Notobac,  the  wonderful,  harm¬ 
less,  economical,  guaranteed  cure  for  the  tobacco  habit 
in  every  form.  Tobacco  users  who  want  to  quit  and 
can’t,  by  mentioning  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
can  get  the  book  mailed  free.  Address  THE  STER¬ 
LING  REMEDY  CO.,  Box  179,  Indiana  Mineral 
Springs,  Ind. 


WALTHAM  and  ELGIN 

WATCHES 
At  Greatly  Reduced  Prices 

—  FOR  — 

Rural  New-  Yorker  Subscribers  Only. 


If  your  subscription  is  already  paid 
in  advance  and  you  want  a  watch, 
your  time  may  be  extended  or  new 
subscriptions  secured ;  or  the  watch 
alone  may  be  bought  by  subscribers  only 
at  the  prices  named.  Any  subscriber  can 
procure  from  us  any  Waltham  or  Elgin 
watch  in  any  kind  of  case  at  prices  that 
bring  good  watches  within  everybody’s 
reach.  We  describe  a  few. 

*  *  *  All  are  sent  prepaid  and  insured, 
by  registered  mail. 

Every  watch  in  this  list  is  guaranteed 
to  be  an  accurate  timekeeper.  Money  re¬ 
funded  if  watch  is  not  satisfactory 
and  returned  within  three  days  after 
receipt.  Please  write  your  opinion  of  the 
watches  received. 

Nickel  Silver  Watch,  Men’s  Size. 

No.  1  C  is  a  Waltham  or  Elgin  7-jeweled 
watch  containing  compensation  balance, 
safety  pinion,  etc.  It  is  in  a  solid  nickel 
silver,  open- face  case.  For  boys’  wear  it 
is  especially  recommended,  because  the 
front  and  back  screw  off  and  on,  mak¬ 
ing  it  dust-tight.  This  watch  need  not 
be  opened  at  all,  because  it  is  a  stem 
winder,  and  it  sets  by  pulling  on  the  stem, 
thereby  doing  away  with  the  risk  attendant 
upon  opening.  The  crystal  is  made  of 
plate  glass  that  will  stand  a  heavy 
pressure.  This  watch  is  full  men’s  size, 
and  the  works  are  good  enough  to  go  into 
a  gold  case.  Any  person  who  gets  one  of 
these  watches  will  find  that  some  of  his 
friends  have  watches  which  cost  $15  to  $20, 
containing  the  same  grade  of  works.  Sold 
to  subscribers  only  for  $5.50;  with  a  three 
years’  subscription,  for  $8.50. 

Gold  Watch,  Men’s  Size,  Open  Face. 

No.  2  C,  Waltham  or  Elgin ;  7  jewels  and 
all  the  improvements  mentioned  above. 
The  case,  which  is  open  face,  is  made  by 
taking  two  plates  of  solid  gold  and  filling 
the  space  between  them  with  a  fine  compo¬ 
sition  metal.  If  the  filling  were  removed 
a  solid  gold  case  would  then  remain. 
This  is  more  durable  and  just  as  hand¬ 
some.  Price,  $12;  with  a  three  years’  sub¬ 
scription  for  $15. 

Gold  Watch,  Hunting  Case. 

No.  3  C  is  the  same  as  No.  2  C,  but  in 
hunting  case,  richly  engraved  with  Ver¬ 
micelli  or  frost  work.  Price,  $14.35;  with  a 
three  years’  subscription,  $17.35. 

The  Great  Watch. 

No.  4  C.  For  those  who  want  the  best,  and 
are  willing  to  trust  our  judgment,  we  have 
selected  a  watch  which  combines  richness 
with  perfect  finish.  It  cannot  be  surpassed 
as  a  timekeeper.  It  is  full  jeweled,  the 
jewels  being  set  in  solid  gold.  It  has  the 
finest  and  simplest  patent  regulator  known, 
as  well  as  a  patent  safety  pinion,  compen¬ 
sation  balance  and  Logan’s  celebrated  Breg- 
uet  hair-spring,  which  is  bent  to  the  re¬ 
quired  form  and  then  hardened  and  tem¬ 
pered.  It  is  thoroughly  adjusted  so  that  it 
will  keep  accurate  time  whether  hot  or 
cold.  It  is  made  by  the  American  Walt¬ 
ham  Watch  Company,  and  called  “  P.  S. 
Bartlett.”  Hundreds  of  people  have  paid 
as  high  as  $125  for  this  watch,  and  the  usual 
retail  price  is  now  from  $85  to  $105.  We 
offer  it  in  a  solid  14k.  gold,  two  ounces  to 


2%  ounces  (40  to  45  dwt)  case,  hunting  or 
open  face,  handsomely  finished.  Price, 
$43.50,  with  five  years’  subscription  $47.50. 

People  who  want  this  magnificent  watch 
in  a  cheaper  case  can  have  it  in  gold  filled 
case  guaranteed  for  15  years,  for  $22  in 
hunting  case;  and  for  $19.50  in  open  face  ; 
for  $19  50  in  three  ounce  coin  silver,  hunt¬ 
ing  or  open  face ;  for  $12.75  in  nickel  silver, 
open-face  case ;  a  year’s  subscription  in¬ 
cluded  with  each  one. 

Ladles’  Watches. 

No.  6  C.  A  genuine  Waltham  or  Elgin 
lady’s  watch  with  7  jewels,  compensation 
balance  and  safety  pinion,  stem  wind  and 
set,  in  a  handsomely  engraved,  gold  filled 
hunting  case,  guaranteed  by  the  manufac¬ 
turers  to  look  like  gold  for  15  years.  Price, 
$14.90 ;  with  two  years’  subscription  for  $17. 

No.  15— A  beau¬ 
tiful  11  jewel 
movement,  full 
nickel,  in  a 
handsome  1  y 
engraved  hunt¬ 
ing  case  made  of 
14k.  U.  S.  Assay 
solid  gold,  usual 
retail  price  from 
$50  to  $75.  One 
of  the  prettiest 
watches  for  a 
lady  that  w  e 
have  ever  seen. 

The  illustration 
shows  the  case 

in  exact  size,  and  style.  Price  $25  net. 


You  Supply  the  Horse 

“  We  do  the  rest.” 


HARNESS,  CARRIAGES,  WAGONS 

to  our  Subscribers  only,  at  LESS  than 
wholesale  prices. 


By  special  arrangement  with  a  large 
manufacturer,  we  are  now  prepared  to  fur¬ 
nish  our  subscribers  only  with  a  wide  range 
of  carriages  and  wagons,  harness,  saddles, 
etc.,  at  l €88  than  wholesale  prices. 

Send  for  large  special  premium  carriage 
catalogue. 


OUR  SPECIAL  OFFERS.  —  Any  sub¬ 
scriber  (paid  up  for  1892)  has  the  privilege 
of  a  THREE  PER  CENT  DISCOUNT 
from  the  wholesale  prices  of  these  goods, 
on  any  order  amounting  to  $10  or  more. 

A  three  years’  subscription  to  either  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  or  to  American 
Gardening  will  be  given  with  any  of  these 
articles,  the  prices  of  which  aggregate  $65 
(less  discount). 

A  five  years’  subscription  as  above  will 
be  given  with  any  of  these  articles  the 
prices  of  which  aggregate  $95  net. 

TO  CLUB  RAISERS.— To  the  sender  of 
a  club  of  five  or  more  new  subscriptions, 
we  give  a  discount  of  three  per  cent  on 
these  goods ;  for  a  club  of  10  or  more  five 
per  cent  discount ;  for  20  or  more,  10  per 
cent  discount. 

We  are  not,  of  course,  manufacturers  or 
dealers  in  this  line,  but  have  made  this  ad¬ 
mirable  contract  with  a  reliable  house  for 
the  express  and  only  purpose  of  extending 
our  subscription  lists. 

Send  far  premium  carriage  and  harness 
catalogue  if  you  have  any  idea  of  buying 
harness,  carriage  or  road  wagon  of  any 
description  and  thus  secure  more  of  the 
benefits  of  being  a  subscriber  to  The 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO., 
Times  Building,  New  York. 
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Live  Stock  Matters 

FORKFULS  OF  FACTS. 

Have  you  ever  fed  calves  on  butter¬ 
milk  ? 

Don’t  overload  the  churn — or  the 
churner. 

In  England  a  donkey  is  called  a 
“  moke.” 

A  feature  at  the  World’s  Fair  will  be 
a  collection  of  2,000  snakes. 

A  “ great  gall”  may  be  of  service  to 
a  book  agent,  but  it  uses  up  a  horse. 

Lots  of  horses  sleep  standing  up,  but 
who  ever  heard  of  a  mule  doing  so  ? 

It  is  hard  to  sell  a  white  horse.  If  dirt 
was  white,  such  horses  would  be  in  de¬ 
mand. 

Old  Grannie,  a  Scotch  polled  cow, 
lived  to  be  35  years  old  and  gave  birth  to 
27  calves. 

Is  it  safe  to  feed  ensilage  to  sheep  ? 
Mr.  Woodward  says  yes ;  others  are 
doubtful. 

An  English  Guernsey  breeder  claims 
that  his  cows  will  average  as  large  as 
Short-horns. 

Cheshire  pigs  are  always  in  salable 
condition,  if  kept  on  fair  feed.  They 
always  make  good  meat. 

The  Fanciers’  Journal  tells  of  a  Cochin 
hen  that  was  wedged  in  a  tight  place  and 
lived  there  10  days  without  food  or  water. 

A  Country  Gentleman  writer  tells 
how  he  saw  a  horse  trying  to  run  away, 
but  it  was  checked  and  held  by  its  mate 
— a  mule. 

Will  any  one  eat  bull  beef  and  boar 
pork  if  he  can  help  it  ?  The  same  objec¬ 
tion  to  these  may  be  urged  against  rooster 
meat.  The  capon  is  coming. 

In  the  north  of  England  farmers  are 
fond  of  a  class  of  dairy  cattle  known  as 
“  Blue-gray.”  It  is  a  cross  between  the 
Galloway  and  roan  Short-horn. 

Most  of  the  “  authorities  ”  say  that  oats 
are  the  best  grain  for  colts.  There  are 
few  that  can  prove  it,  though.  Why  are 
oats  better  than  linseed  and  bran  ? 

An  English  dairy  paper  says  that  cot¬ 
ton-seed  meal  will  make  soft  and  greasy 
butter.  In  this  country  we  feed  it  to 
correct  this  tendency  in  other  feeds. 

At  a  dairy  conference  in  Westmore¬ 
land,  England,  it  was  found  to  be  a  regu¬ 
lar  practice  to  sell  the  cows  at  their 
fourth  calf.  This  was  always  done, 
though  nobody  seemed  able  to  tell  why. 

The  Fanciers’  Journal  has  the  follow¬ 
ing,  which  is  sensible  : 

High  roosts  are  worse  than  none.  In 
fact,  if  fowls  are  kept  bedded  with  clean 
straw  or  leaves,  there  is  no  need  of  hav¬ 
ing  roosts.  If  roosts  are  to  be  used,  they 
should  be  flat  and  not  less  than  three 
inches  broad  and  not  over  two  feet  high, 
and  always  on  one  level. 

Says  the  London  Live  Stock  Journal : 

The  cows  which  are  found  munching 
old  shoes,  rabbit  skins,  and  taking  shirts 
off  the  washerwomen’s  lines,  are  not 
those  which  see  such  articles  frequently. 
The  oddest  “  swallow  ”  we  ever  knew  w'as 
that  of  a  sow  which  gained  access  to  a 
cradle.  The  babe,  happily,  was  not 
there.  But  the  blankets  were,  and  the 
sow  ate  them  and  died  of  the  feat.” 

California  ranchmen  are  adopting  a 
new  scheme  for  stacking  Alfalfa.  In¬ 
stead  of  stacking  it  whole,  they  run  it 
through  a  big  feed  cutter  and  stack  the 
cut  hay.  This  packs  better,  keeps  better 
and  feeds  out  better.  A  big  26-inch  cut¬ 
ter  is  used,  which  cuts  and  stacks  over  100 
tons  a  day.  Shall  we  ever  come  to  that 
in  the  East?  Our  hay  mows  would  cer¬ 
tainly  hold  more  cut  hay  than  long,  and 
it  would  keep  better. 

This  item  is  floating  about  the  country: 

Corn  will  grow  chickens  more  rapidly 
than  any  of  the  other  grains.  This  has 
been  demonstrated  with  a  number  of 
Langshan  pullets.  Part  were  fed  oats 
and  wheat,  the  others  exclusively  corn. 
The  latter  are  ready  for  laying  now, 
while  the  former  show  no  signs  yet.  Not 
that  corn  is  an  egg-making  food  for  it 
is  not,  but  it  brings  the  pullet  up  to  the 
eggs-laying  period  earlier,  while  the 


wheat  and  oats  keep  her  at  the  work  of 
frame  and  flesh-making  longer. 

We  don’t  believe  a  man  could  possibly 
get  more  bad  advice  within  an  equal 
space. 

Southern  Ponies. — If  one  wants  to 
see  ponies  that  are  ponies,  he  must  come 
to  Raleigh,  N.  C.  There  are  some  Texas 
mustangs  here,  but  these  are  not  to  be 
compared  in  beauty  and  docility  with  the 
“  Bankers”  of  the  North  Carolina  coast. 
These  are  raised,  or  rather  they  raise 
themselves  on  the  long  island  beaches  of 
North  Carolina.  They  are  much  better 
tempered  than  the  bronchos,  and  are  ex¬ 
tremely  popular  here  for  ladies  and 
children  and  for  business  men’s  driving. 
Many  of  them  are  of  remarkable  beauty 
and  quite  fast  for  such  small  animals.  I 
consider  them  ideal  ponies,  w.  f.  massey. 

A  Pig  Bank. — G.  W.  Farlee,  in  the 
Jersey  Bulletin,  tells  this  story  : 

A  few  years  ago  I  noticed  a  pair  of  fat 
hogs  owned  by  a  day  laborer.  He  had  a 
family  of  seven  children,  hence  the  waste 
from  his  table  was  insignificant  and,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  small  potatoes  or 
a  late-grown  crop  of  turnips,  all  the  feed 
for  his  pigs  had  to  be  bought.  I  expressed 
surprise  at  his  keeping  pigs,  and  said 
that  I  thought  he  could  buy  his  pork 
cheaper  than  he  could  raise  it.  He  re¬ 
plied,  “  That  is  true,  but  it  is  just  this 
way  :  I  somehow  manage  to  spare  a  little 
money  each  month  to  buy  some  grain 
and  bran,  and  by  Christmas  I  have  500 
pounds  of  pork.  Now  if  I  didn’t  keep 
pigs  when  Christmas  came  round  I 
wouldn’t  have  any  pork  or  any  money 
either  to  buy  with.” 

That  money  never  would  have  found 
its  way  to  the  bank,  but  it  did  run  into 
the  pork  barrel. 

The  Iowa  Station  has  been  feeding 
milk,  both  full  and  skim,  to  cows,  to  de¬ 
termine  its  value  for  this  purpose  as  com¬ 
pared  with  hog  feeding.  The  cows  ex¬ 
perimented  with  were  on  a  good  Blue 
Grass  pasture  and  had  no  grain  feed. 
They  did  not  like  it  at  first.  A  little  was 
first  mixed  with  bran,  and  the  quantity 
was  gradually  increased  until  the  cows 
drank  20  pounds  each  night  and  morn¬ 
ing.  The  station  concludes  that  farmers 
can  rarely  afford  to  give  full  milk,  “  but 
there  are  times  when  it  can  be  done.  *  * 
It  is  grateful  to  the  animal,  has  immedi¬ 
ate  effects,  increases  the  flow  of  milk  as 
well  as  the  fats  and  solids.”  We  would 
like  to  know  when  these  times  are. 

The  Minnesota  Station  sowed  rape  on 
land  on  which  a  crop  of  mixed  peas  and 
oats  had  been  grown.  Sheep  were  fed 
on  it  as  an  experiment  in  comparison 
with  other  sheep  fed  on  all  the  Timothy 
and  clover  they  would  eat.  While  four 
sheep  ate  387  pounds  of  hay,  four  others 
picked  a  good  living  on  one- fifth  of  an 
acre  of  rape.  The  liay-fed  sheep  gained 
10  pounds  in  32  days,  and  the  rape-fed 
sheep  34  pounds.  An  acre  of  rape  was 
eaten  while  the  other  sheep  ate  1,900 
pounds  of  hay.  With  hay  at  the  Minne¬ 
sota  price,  ($6  per  ton)  and  counting  the 
increased  gain  from  the  rape,  an  acre 
was  worth  for  sheep  pasturage  $8.90. 
Where  hay  is  worth  more,  this  figure 
will  be  correspondingly  increased. 

Feeding  Potatoes. — The  Iowa  Station 
(Ames  P.  O.)  fed  sugar  beets  and  raw 
potatoes  to  dairy  cows  to  observe  the 
effect  of  this  feed  on  the  butter.  Cream¬ 
ing,  churning  and  selling  were  all  care¬ 
fully  done  and  the  butter  was  graded  in 
the  general  market.  Bulletin  17  gives 
the  full  details  of  the  experiment.  Briefly 
stated,  the  conclusions  are  that  first-class 
butter  cannot  be  made  from  heavy  feed¬ 
ing  of  either  beets  or  potatoes,  though 
good  butter  is  possible  when  cows  eat  20 
pounds  of  beets  and  no  more.  First-class 
butter  was  impossible  when  they  ate  10 
pounds  of  raw  potatoes  daily.  Butter 
from  potatoes  is  colorless  and  lacks  keep¬ 
ing  quality.  Twenty  pounds  of  beets 
daily  provided  all  the  color  needed.  The 
cows  in  this  experiment  grew  tired  of  the 
potatoes.  The  experiment  was  tried  to 
see  if  the  occasional  big  unsalable  crops 
of  potatoes  could  not  be  fed  to  advantage. 
Evidently  not  to  dairy  cows — though 
sheep  and  steers  might  give  better  returns 


Sheep  Watered  on  Dew. — I  have  an 
outlying  meadow  that  is  running  out  so 
it  will  not  pay  to  mow  it  any  longer.  It 
is  too  rough  to  be  broken  up,  so  I  cannot 
restock  it.  It  is  destitute  of  water  and 
is  not  near  any,  but  has  a  very  strong 
bottom,  and  holds  water  after  a  rain  for 
quite  a  long  time.  I  have  been  told  that 
I  can  use  it  for  a  sheep  pasture  ;  that 
sheep  will  do  well  without  a  sure  supply 
of  water,  as  they  can  thrive  with  only 
the  morning  dew.  Is  this  true  ?  w.  P.  p. 

Malone,  N.  Y. 

Ans. — As  explained  by  Prof.  Craig  last 
week,  sheep  will  live  better  than  most 
other  stock  when  deprived  of  water,  but 
they  will  not  thrive  and  do  well  unless 
they  are  given  a  chance  to  drink.  In  a 
very  wet  season  the  field  might  answer  ; 
but  in  that  case  there  would  be  danger 
of  foot-rot  among  the  sheep.  We  believe 
that  a  thick  seeding  of  grass  seeds  just 
after  a  rain  and  a  good  dressing  of  chemi¬ 
cal  fertilizers  will  help  the  meadow.  We 
have  seen  one  greatly  improved  in  just 
this  way  the  past  season. 

Feed  for  Jerseys. — E.  S.  Henry,  State 
Treasurer  of  Connecticut,  keeps  25  thor¬ 
oughbred  Jerseys.  Here  is  what  he  says 
in  the  New  England  Farmer  about  feed¬ 
ing  them  : 

The  rations  for  milch  cows  have  been 
daily,  according’  to  age  and  condition  : 

40  to  50  pounds  sweet  ensilage. 

1  to  2J4  pounds  cotton-seed  meal. 

H4  to  3  pounds  N.  P.  linseed  meal. 

3  to  4  pounds  corn  and  cob  meal. 

2  to  3  pounds  spring  wheat  bran 

The  grain  ration  is  thoroughly  mixed 
with  the  ensilage  and  fed  in  two  rations, 
supplemented  with  a  very  light  feed  of 
early  cut  hay.  Experience  has  convinced 
me  that  for  both  milch  cows  and  young 
stock,  two  full  daily  feeds  are  preferable 
to  more  frequent  feedings.  These  cows 
averaged  355  %  pounds  of  butter  per  cow 
during  1891. 

If  the  thing  could  be  figured  up  we 
believe  it  would  be  found  that  a  mighty 
small  proportion  of  the  butter  made  in 
this  country  is  from  cows  of  the  so-called 
dairy  breeds.  Much  of  it  is  made  by 
“  general  purpose”  cows  which  are  kept 
because  their  sons  help  turn  the  corn 
crop  into  beef.  Dairymen,  are  dividing 
into  two  classes — one  wants  the  cow- 
mother  alone  and  has  no  use  for  the  son, 
while  the  other  keeps  the  son  for  the  sake 
of  the  mother.  The  belief  is  growing, 
however,  that  the  son  is  in  the  way  of  the 
churn. 

A  system  of  agriculture  that  necessi¬ 
tates  the  purchase  of  butter  in  a  section 
where  hundreds  of  cows  gaze  upon  the 
adjacent  ranches,  has  in  it  something 
radically  wrong.  It  is  a  too  flagrant  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  one-crop  system.  Yet  we 
have  known  this  condition  to  exist. — 
Texas  Farm  and  Ranch. 

If  our  esteemed  contemporary  would 
take  a  look  over  Orange  County,  N.  Y., 
he  would  find  just  that  condition  of 
affairs  prevailing.  A  very  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  farmers  sell  their  milk,  and 
of  these  most  buy  their  butter.  Orange 
County,  which  was  once  the  butter  county 
of  the  United  States,  to-day  does  not  make 
one-tenth  of  the  butter  its  inhabitants 
consume. 


In  writing  to  advertisers  please  always  mention 
The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


Cotswolds,  Soutlidowns, 
Oxford  Down  and  Shrop 
shire  Sheep  and  Lambs  of 

superior  breeding.  We  are  booking  orders  now  for 
lambs  ofthe  above  breeds,  We  also  have  a  choice 
lot  of  yearlings  and  two-year-olds  to  offer.  Write 
at  once  for  prices  and  particulars. 

W.ATLEEBURUHli&CO.,  PHILA.,  PA. 


IMPORTED  SHROPSHIRES! 

Our  1892  Importations  of  yearling  rams  and  ewes 
are  from  the  best  English  flocks.  None  better. 

THE  WILLOWS,  Raw  I’aw,  Mich. 


AYRSHIRES  FOR  SALE. 

A  very  choice  lot  of  thoroughbred  Ayrshire  calves 
—  bulls  and  heifers— entitled  to  immediate  registry, 
the  offspring  of  deep-milking  cows,  and  from  a  bull 
notable  for  his  fine  dairy  points.  Price,  f.  o.  b.  here 
#20  each.  D.  M.  CAMRBELL,  Oneonta,  N  Y 


WATERING  DEVICE 

for  LIVE  STOCK  in  STABLES.  Send  for  circu¬ 
lars  for  the  only  practical  and  economical  one  In  the 
market. 

C.  E.  BUCKLEY  &  CO.,  Dover  Plains,  N  Y 


FOR  SALE. 

oA  pair  of  Geldings,  1614  hands;  good  action;  good 
pair;  weight.  2,500  pounds.  Clay  Jones  stock,  he  by 
Cassius  M.  Clay  80  For  Information  inquire  of 

K.  C.  PARKER,  Bristol,  Vt 


LEVI  F.  MORION’S 

ELLERSLIE  GUERNSEYS 

Cows  Rive 
0,000  to  11,000 
pounds  milk 
per  year  with- 
o  u  t  forcing;. 

Milk  f  r  o  m 
fresh  cows,  4)4 
to  7  per  cent 
fat. 

YOU  NEED  A 
BULL  FROM 
OUR  HERD. 

H.  M.  COTTRELL,  Supt.,  Khitiecliff,  N.  Y. 


High-Class  Jersey  Cattle. 

SUPERIOR  REGISTERED  A.  J.  C.  C. 

STOCK  ONLY. 

The  dam  of  one  of  our  SERVICE  BULLS  tested 
officially  30  pounds  214  ounces  butter  In  seven  days 
and  gave  1891  pounds  of  milk  In  31  days.  For  another 
bull, sire  of  19  groat  butter  cows,  we  refused  #  15,000 
In  general  no  animal  for  less  than  $200;  occasionally 
a  bull-calf  for  $100,  when  marked  with  white,  which 
is  not  so  fashionable.  Inferior  ones  we  knock  in 
the  head.  No  catalogue  of  Jerseys.  Write  for 
what  you  want. 

MILLER  A  SIBLEY, 
Franklin,  Venango  County,  Pa. 
Mention  this  paper. 


GUERNSEYS  8FA°LRE 

Tlie  Stonykill  Farm  Guernsey 
Herd  for  Sale. 

This  herd  consists  of  nearly  Forty  Head  of  care¬ 
fully  bred  COWH  and  HEIFERS,  and  will  be  offered 
at  very  moderate  prices,  quality  considered.  For 
further  particulars  address 

SAMUEL  VERRLANCK,  Flshklll-on-IIudson,  N.Y 


UPTON  STOCK  FARM. 


Headquarters  for  Thoroughbred  Stock. 


JERSEY  CATTLE. 

I  have  bred  Jerseys  for  27  years.  1  have  young 
cows;  any  one  would  just  fill  the  bill  for  a  choice 
family  cow.  Ten  or  more  for  sale  for  from  $40  to  $50 
each.  All  In  one  lot  at  $40  each. 


LEICESTER  SHEEP. 

Sheep  from  my  flock  have  taken  many  of  the  first 
prizes  at  Ihe  New  York  State  Fair  for  the  last  10 
years.  Choice  young  ewes  or  rams  from  $10  to  $15 
per  head. 

DELAINE  MERINO  SHEEP. 

I  am  breeding  as  large,  smooth  sheep  as  possible, 
with  as  long,  fine  delaine  staple  as  I  can  get.  In  16 
years  I  have  made  quite  an  Improvement  In  size  and 
length  of  wool.  A  few  for  sale  at  from  $15  to  $20 
per  head. 

Fine  Trotting-bred  Colts 

FOR  SALE. 

At  weaning  time  prices  will  be  about  $75.  Older 
Colts,  those  that  have  been  driven  and  show  good 
action,  kind  and  good  drivers  from  $200  to  $300.  Some 
of  them  are  the  get  of  my  Norwood  Stallion. 

Pedigrees  given  and  all  questions  answered  by 
Inclosing  stamps. 

W.  S.  MOORE,  Mount  Upton,  N.  Y. 


WANTED. 

A  thoroughbred  Durham  Bull,  about  one  year  old 
tit  for  service.  Give  description  and  price. 

Address  I).,  care  of  THE  RURAL  New-Yorker. 


Feeding  Animals. 

This  is  a  practical  work  of  500  pages,  by  Professor 
E.  W.  STEWART,  upon  the  science  of  feeding  in  all 
its  details,  glvkig  practical  rations  for  all  farm  ani¬ 
mals.  Its  accuracy  is  proved  by  its  adoption  as  a  text 
book  in  nearly  all  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experi¬ 
ment  Stations  in  America.  It  will  pay  anybody  hav¬ 
ing  a  horse  or  a  cow,  or  who  feeds  a  few  pigs  or 
sheep  to  buy  and  study  it  carefully.  Price,  #2.00. 
Address  THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 
Times  Building,  New  York. 


GENERAL  ADVERTISING  RATES 

— OF — 

The  Rnral  New-Yorker. 


Standing  at  the  head  of  the  Agricultural  Press,  goes 
to  every  inhabited  section  of  North  America,  and  its 
readers  are  the  leading  men  in  their  communities. 
TZfThey  are  Buyers. 
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Ordinary  Advertisements,  per  agate  line  (14 
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Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “Ada.,”  per 

line  leaded . 75  “ 

No  Advertisement  received  for  less  than  #1 
for  eacli  insertion.  Cash  must  accompany 
all  orders  for  transient  advertisements. 


J3TA  BSOLUTELYONE  PRICE  ONLY. 


Terms  of  Subscription. 

The  subscription  price  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
Single  copy,  per  year . $2.00 


Great  Britain,  Ireland,  Australia  and 

Germany,  per  year,  post-paid . . 
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A  NKW  VERSION. 

Oh.  for  the  wings  of  a  dove. 

Just  for  a  wee  little  week  ! 

I’d  go  and  exhibit  myself, 

And  make  a  big  pile  as  a  freak. — Puck. 

How  to  get  rid  of  surplus  milk — cheese 
it. — Hazleton  Sentinel. 

His  Sister’s  Accepted. — “  And  will 
Willy  be  sorry  when  I  marry  his  sister  ?  ” 
Willy  (feelingly):  “  Yes,  I  will — for  I  like 
you.  ” — Puck. 

A  :  “  Why  have  you  thrashed  your  son 
so  unmercifully?”  Peasant:  “Because 
he  dreamed  last  hight  that  he  won  500 
marks  in  the  lottery  and  then  went  and 
spent  every  cent  of  it  on  a  bicycle.” — 
Fllegende  matter. 

What  Did  She  Mean  ? — She  (to  Cousin 
George,  who  has  just  returned  from  the 
tropics):  “Oh,  George,  dear,  how  kind 
of  you  to  bring  me  this  dear  little  mon¬ 
key.  How  thoughtful  you  are.  But — 
but — it  is  just  like  you.” — Funny  Folks. 

“What  is  a  propaganda?”  inquired 
the  teacher.  The  boy  looked  at  the  ceil¬ 
ing,  wrinkled  his  forehead,  wrestled  with 
the  question  a  minute  or  two,  and 
answered  bravely  that  he  guessed  it  was 
the  brother  of  a  proper  goose. — Chicago 
'Prihu/nc. 

Consumptive:  “Yes,  the  doctor  says 
1  won’t  live  six  months  if  I  stay  here. 
Is  your  section  of  Florida  healthy  ?  ” 
Florida  Man  :  “  Healthy  ?  Half  the  peo¬ 
ple  down  there  want  to  sell  out  and 
come  North.”  “Eh?  Why?”  “Tired 
of  life.” — New  York  Weekly. 

Her  Idea  of  It. — Maudie’s  papa  is 
night-editor  on  a  newspaper — a  fact 
which  Maudie  apparently  hasn’t  learned  ; 
for  when  some  one  asked  her  a  few  days 
ago  what  her  father  did  for  a  living,  she 
replied  :  “  I  divitup.  I  dess  he’s  a  bur¬ 

glar,  ’tause  he's  out  all  night.” — Jutbje. 


P-isccUanfous 

IN  writing  to  advertisers  please  always  mention 
The  rural. 

CELERY  PLANTS. 

500  White  Plume  will  be  packed  in  a  half-bushel 
basket,  and  shipped  you  for  $1.00;  Golden  Heart 
same  price.  M.  GARRAHAN,  Kingston,  Pa. 

TURNIP  SEEDS 

Landreth’s  Improved  Bloomsdale  Swede, 

or  Rutabaga  Swede  Turnip  Seeds.  Eaily  Dutch 
White  Flat,  Purple  Top  Flat,  Amber  Globe,  Red  Top 
Globe,  Southern  Snow-white  Globe  Turnip  Seeds,  &c., 
Crop  1892.  Catalogues  free  to  all.  Scarlet  Clover 
Seed,  new  crop.  I).  LANDRETH  &  SONS, 

Nos.  21  &  23  South  Sixth  Street,  Philadelphia. 

Prickly  Comfrey  Plants. 

Good,  strong  roots.  Send  for  price,  stating  quan¬ 
tity  desired.  Early  orders  solicited.  All  kinds  of 
small  fruit  plants.  Ask  for  catalogue. 

VINE  GROVE  FRUIT  FARM, 

Box  55,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


P  inlirD’C  m>.™ 
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DEONARD  D.  HARRISON,  Box  E,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


IMPROVED  FARMS 

moderate  prices.  Inquire  of  SAMUEL  VERPLANCK, 
Fishklll-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


FRUIT  FARM  FOR  SALE. 

Thirty-three  acres.  Fine  condition,  situation  and 
poil.  Commenced  bearing  last  year.  Prospects  of 
large  proilts.  New  brick  house.  Price  $8,000.  Reason¬ 
able  terms.  Box  87,  Fonthlll,  Ontario,  Can. 


CIDER 

MACHINERY. 

Power  Screw  :  pprrp 
Hydraulic,  or  >  I  l\r,fcVM 
Knuckle  Joint) 

Graters,  Elevators,  Etc, 

Roomer  &  Bosctiert  Press  Co. 

118  W.  Water  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  7, 


■  iMHf  CTIinV  Thorough  and  practical 
HBlmr  °  1  1  instruction  given  bj 

llUlilk  Mail  In  Book-keeping,  Business  Forms 
Arithmetic,  Penmanship,  Shorthand 
etc.  Low  rates.  Distance  no  objection.  Circulars  free 
Bbyant  Sc  Strattoh,  415  Main  Street.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


More  WHEAT.  More  CRASS.  More  CASH. 

As  the  result  of  using  the  old  reliable,  pure,  scientifically  prepared 

BONE  SUPERPHOSPHATES, 

MADE  BY 

THE  CLEVELAND  DRYER  CO.,  of  CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 

FERTILIZERS, 

Prepared  for  producing  BIG  CROPS  and  PERMANENTLY  IMPROVING  soil  at  the  LOWEST  COST. 
QUALITY,  the  best,  hence  the  cheapest,  most  economical  and  satisfactory  to  use.  Always  uniform,  dry 
and  drillable.  Address 

THE  CLEVELAND  DRYER  CO., 

Offices — 13,  14  and  15,  Lyceum  Theater  Building,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 

II  ."LOW  UNDER  THE  WEEDS 

|!  THE  LAMBERT  PLOW  COLTER 

a> 

&  Cuts  the  sod,  bears  down  the  weeds,  and  clears  away  all  rubbish  and  obstructions. 
It  is  Impossible  to  clog  a  plow  with  a  LAMBERT  COLTER  attached.  It  lessens  the 
draft,  and  makes  the  work  easier  for  both  man  and  team.  It  Is  simple, 
gj  strong  and  durable.  It  can  be  attached  to  any  plow.  It  is  just  the  thing 

to  for  plowing  under  green  crops.  It  Is  guaranteed  to  do  Its  work  on  any  land, 

no  matter  how  encumbered  with  weeds,  green  crop  or  other  litter.  Once 
in  a  neighborhood  every  one  wants  it.  Its  low  price  brings  it  within  the 
reach  of  every  one  who  uses  a  plow. 

% 


For  particulars  address 


LAMBERT  &  YOUNG,  East  Orrington,  Me. 


WATERPROOF  CS0TV 
HAY  GAPS. 


STACK 

COVERS: 


Plant  lied  ('loth.  Wagon  Covers,  Agricul¬ 
tural  Implement  Covers,  ete. 

For  Circulars  and  Samples  address 
NATIONAL  WATERPROOF  FIBER  COMPANY, 
50  South  Street.  New  York,  N.  Y. 


STAR  MILK 

AND 

CREAM  COOLER 

Made  of  Brass  and  Copper, 
without  end-plates.  Free  and 
a  open  corrugations.  No  cor¬ 
gi  ners  to  clean.  Cools  within 
5  two  degrees  of  water  used. 
8  Best  Cooler  on  the  market. 
Send  for  circular. 

EVANS  &  JTE  UJjINfi  S, 
H ADDON  FIELD,  N.  J. 


MILK  CONSUMERS  APPRECIATE  MILK  PURIKIED 
OK  ALL  ODORS  OK  ANIMAL,  STABLE  OR  KEEP; 
ODORS  OK  TURNIPS,  CABBAGE,  ENSILAGE, 
MUSTARD,  RAG  WEED,  COTTON  SEED,  BREWERS’ 
GRAINS,  APPLE  POMACE,  ETC.,  ETC.,  ACCOMPLISHED 
BY  USE  OK 

HILL’S  MILK  AERATOR. 

PROGRESSIVE  DAIRYMEN  ARE  RAPIDLY  ADOPTING 
THIS  STANDARD  MACHINE.  CATALOGUE  FREE  TO 
DAIRYMEN.  ADDRESS 

E.  L.  HILL,  WEST  UPTON,  MASS. 


It  will  cut  and  pull  two  rows  of  beans  at 
once,  leaving  them  in  a  perfect  wind¬ 
row's,  and  will  harvest  from 
10  to  1/5  acres  in  a  day. 

It  Is  provided  with  a  tilting  lever  to  keep  the  knives 
level.  The  strongest,  lightest  and  easiest  running 
harvester  made.  Ask  your  dealer  or  write  for  circu¬ 
lars  and  prices. 

WELLS  CULTIVATOR  CO.,  Milford,  Mich. 


A  PENNY  SAYED  IS  A  PENNY  EARNED, 

But  there  is  NO  PROFIT  If  several  times  the 
amount  is  wasted  In  TIME.  Vou  cannot  aflord  to 
built  your  own  fence,  when  the  “Colled  Spring’’  (best 
In  the  world)  can  be  ready  made. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  PENCE  CO., 
Adrian,  Mich. 


FRUIT  EVAPORATOR. 

“THE  GRANGER."  For  family  use.  Cheapest 
in  the  market.  $3.50,  $6.00  and  $10.  Evaporate  all  the 
fruit  you  can,  the  crop  may  fall  next  year.  Circular. 
EASTERN  MFG.  UO.,  257  South  Fifth  St..  Phlla.,  Pa. 


AYS’  Creamery 


Hand  REFRIGERATOR  sells  rapidly  because 
it  is  best.  All  Dairymen  praise  it.  Agents  wanted. 

AMERICAN  MFG.  CO.,  Waynesboro,  Pa. 


BUTTER. 


Parchment  lined  pails  for  from  3  to  10 
lbs.  Send  for  terms.  Detroit  Paper 
Package  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


_  Wherever  the  ROCKER  WASHER 

is  used  the  Washboard  Becomes  a  Relic 
■ — Tp"lJ  I  o.f  Barbarism.  It  is  warranted  to  do 
the  washing  of  an  ordinary  family  in 
one  hour  as  clean  as  can  be  washed 
"  by  hand.  Write  for  full  description 

and  price.  Agents  wanted. 

ROCKER  WASHER  CO.,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 


NATIONAL 

Cider  and  Wine  Mills. 

Best  qualities  of  both  Crush¬ 
ing  and  Grating  Mills. 

Small  sizes  for  Family  use. 
Large  sizes  for  Farmers’  use. 
Fruit,  Wine  and  Lard  Presses. 
Hand  and  Power  Grinders. 
AMES  PLOW  CO. 
Boston  and  New  York. 
Send  for  Circulars,  Catalogue. 


Just  Drlie  ’Em  In  and  CLINCH  ’Em. 

THEY’LL  DO  THE  REST. 

RapM  HARNESS  /RENDERS. 

WILE  MEND 

Any  Harness,  Halter  or  Strap  in  less  time, 
md  do  the  work  better  than  any  Harness 
maker  can,  AND 

C05TS  ONLY  HALF  A  CENT 

Sold  by  Grocers  and  Hardware  Dealers.  Cost 
only  25c  per  box  of  one  gross  (three  sixes.) 


NO  TOOL5 
REQUIRED 


BUFFALO  SPECIALTY  MFG.  CO., 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


(WILLIAMS 


OUR  MANUAL  Canada  Hardwood  Unleacheri 

AontO 

Our  long  experience  enables  us  to  select  the  best 
In  the  market. 

THE  FOREST  CITY  WOOD  ASH  CO., 
London,  Qnt.,  Canada. 

Address  all  letters  from  United  States  to  SOUTH 
SUDBURY,  MASS. 


FREE. 


Our  large  24-.pa.ge 
Catalogue,  profuse, 
ly  illustrated,  full 
of  information  on 
the  proper  construc¬ 
tion  of  Pianos  and 
Organs.  We  ship  on 
test  trial,  ask  no 
|v  (rash  in  advance, sell 
on  instalments,  give 
greater  value  for 
the  money  than  any 
other  manufacturer 
Send  for  this  book 
at  once  to 

BEETHOVEN  ORGAN  C0„ 

WASHINGTON,  N.  J. 

1  P.  O.  Box  626. 
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LIOW  LIKE  A  FAUNING  PUBLICAN  IIE  LOOKS!”  Fig.  203. 

Dear  Mr.  Farmer  !  You  are  the  salt  of  the  earth  !  Please  let  me  carry  your  milk 


GROSS  RECEIPTS  PRom 
MILK- TRAFFIC 
$S5 o- 000.  PER./; 
ANN  UM' 


“  OH.  HAMLET,  WHAT  A  FALLING  OFF  WAS  THERE !  ”  Fig.  204. 


IN  SOFT  TIMES:  “No  use  talking-  gentlemen,  if  you  don’t  like  our  service  you  can  go  elsewhere!” 
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Getting  Weary  of  the  Erie. 

.JUST  DEMANDS  OF  MILKMEN  IGNORED. 

The  Rural,  New-Yorker  on  its  first  page  calls  the 
cartoon  to  its  aid  in  voicing  the  demands  of  milk  ship¬ 
pers  along  the  line  of  the  Erie  Railway  for  better 
shipping  arrangements.  This  great  corporation  owes 
more  to  the  milk  traffic  than  to  any  other  special  in¬ 
terest  on  its  line.  The  milk  business,  more  than  any 
one  other,  has  made  the  success  of  the  company  a  pos¬ 
sibility.  The  unfortunate  road  is  loaded  down  with  a 
vast  bonded  indebtedness,  not  the  result  of  legitimate 
expenditures,  but  of  the  combined  stealings  of  the 
earlier  administrations  which  cursed  this  great 
thoroughfare.  The  road  has  to-day,  probably  for  the 
first  time  in  its  history,  an  administration  that  is  try¬ 
ing  to  run  it  in  the  interest  of  the  stockholders. 
Previous  administrations  were  never  concerned  as  to 
the  interests  of  the  legitimate  owners  of  the  road. 
All  they  were  looking  after  were  schemes  of  plunder 
and,  to  the  permanent  detriment  of  the  road,  they 
were  very  successful.  This  much  is  due  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  road  to-day. 

Without  its  milk  traffic,  the  road  would  be  in  a  sorry 
condition.  Its  receipts  from  this  traffic  for  the  year 
1891  were,  in  round  numbers,  about  $600,000,  and  of 
this  amount  nearly  or  quite  half  a  million  dollars 
were  net  profit.  An  interest  which  pays  $500,000 
profit  per  annum  to  any  line  of  railway  is  certainly 
entitled  to  a  decent  degree  of  consideration.  But 
what  are  the  facts  ? 

Under  pressure,  the  company  has  put  on  a  few  cars 
for  remote  shippers,  with  arrangements  for  ice — 
arrangements  of  an  inferior  character — but  the  ship¬ 
pers  must  furnish  the’r  own  ice,  if  ice  be  used  ;  but 
for  the  great  bulk  of  the  milk  brought 
into  market  over  the  line,  common  box 
cars  are  deemed  good  enough  for  the 
traffic.  It  is  an  outrage  on  the  milk 
producers  that  cannot  longer  be  en¬ 
dured.  The  company  can  well  afford  to 
give  them  refrigerator  cars,  well  stocked 
with  ice,  so  that  the  milk  will  come  into 
market  as  cool  as  it  left  the  farm. 

This  great  corporation  has  given  the 
farmers  any  amount  of  taffy  when  it 
needed  their  shipments.  It  knows  full 
well  that  its  business  success  hinges 
largely  on  its  milk  traffic,  and  its  offi¬ 
cials,  chastened  by  repeated  financial 
failures,  have  more  than  once  stood  hat 
in  hand  to  the  farmers  and  begged 
their  trade.  But  when  the  shippers  ask 
to  be  treated  as  well  as  other  roads  treat 
their  patrons,  they  get  a  reception  that 
is  many  degrees  lower  than  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  an  Erie  milk  car  on  a  July 
night.  They  have  deserved  better  things. 

The  milk  shippers  along  the  line  of  the 
eastern  division  of  the  Erie  and  its 
branches  have  been  good  friends  of  this 
great  corporation.  They  want  better 
cars  for  their  milk,  and  they  want  them  supplied  with 
ice.  The  Erie  will  be  wise  if  it  proceeds  to  give  them 
what  they  ask.  It  is  bad  enough  to  charge  them 
for  transporting  their  milk  for  25  to  75  miles  just  as 
much  as  it  charges  those  who  ship  it  300  miles,  but  to 
give  the  long-distance  shippers  superior  accommoda¬ 
tions  for  the  same  price  is  rather  too  much  of  a  good 
thing.  Reform  seems  to  be  necessary. 

An  English  Jersey  Cow. 

At  Fig.  205  is  shown  a  picture  of  a  typical  Jersey 
cow,  as  the  breed  has  been  developed  in  England. 
While  she  has  the  marks  of  a  good  dairy  cow,  she  is  a 
little  too  fat  and  “beefy  ”  to  suit  the  best  American 
judges  of  Jersey  cattle.  The  English  believe  in  fat 
on  stock.  England  is  a  beef  country  first  of  all.  Her 
imports  of  butter  and  cheese  are  enormous,  largely 
because  her  farmers  do  not  *  ‘  take  ”  to  special  dairy 
breeds.  They  want  beef  in  a  cow  anyway.  Just  now 
meat  is  high  in  England.  We  have  shown  how  live 
cattle  that  sell  in  New  York  at  5  cents  a  pound  bring 
12  cents  when  delivered  at  Deptford 

With  meat  at  such  a  price  the  English  farmer  does 
not  care  to  have  an  animal  around  that  is  not  making 
more  or  less  of  it.  So  the  Jersey  in  England  has  been 
bred  more  to  a  beef  form  than  with  us,  and  we  find 
breeders  advertising  “  Guernseys  as  large  as  Short¬ 
horns”  and  “large,  thick  Jerseys.”  America  has  pro¬ 
duced  the  best  butter-cow  in  the  world  by  selecting 
the  old  Jersey  and  breeding  the  beef  all  out  of  her, 
and  inducing  her  to  put  her  food  in  the  pail  instead  of 
on  her  ribs.  This  is  the  butter-cow  that  pays  here, 
and  it  would  pay  in  England  too.  The  world  has  no 
use  for  a  “  beefy  ”  Jersey  cow.  England  has  not  yet 
produced  a  cow  that  can  lioldacandle  to  Signal's  Lilly 
Flagg,  because  her  breeders  don’t  seem  able  to  believe 
that  the  butter  cow  is  about  as  different  from  the  beef 
cow  as  the  race  horse  is  from  the  draught.  There  is 


mighty  little  reason  why  a  first-class  butter  cow  should 
ever  be  eaten  any  more  than  a  horse  !  It  ought  to  be 
so  hard  to  fatten  her  for  beef  that  it  would  be  cheaper 
to  turn  her  into  fertilizer  at  once  ! 

Something  About  the  Rye  Crop. 

Very  little  wheat  is  grown  in  northern  New  Jersey. 
A  fair  quality  of  grain  can  be  grown,  but  rye  pays 
much  better,  because  the  straw  sells  for  a  good  price. 
On  every  farm  where  a  rotation  is  followed,  rye  is  the 
grain  with  which  Timothy  and  clover  are  seeded.  It 
generally  follows  potatoes  which  are  heavily  fertilized. 
Sometimes  200  pounds  per  acre  of  fertilizer  are  broad¬ 
casted  on  the  rye  in  the  spring.  As  the  fields  are 
small,  the  rye  is  broadcasted  and  harrowed  in. 

With  us  rye  harvest  is  just  finishing.  We  generally 
begin  to  cut  about  July  4.  The  crop  is  mostly  cut  by 
reapers  and  hand-bound.  Farmers  do  not  all  own 
reapers.  Many  of  them  make  a  business  of  cutting 
for  their  neighbors  who  have  small  fields  and  do  not 
care  to  use  a  cradle.  The  rye  is  sometimes  stacked 
outside  in  covered  “  barracks,”  but  is  usually  hauled 
to  the  barn  and  carefully  stored  in  the  mows.  This  is 
necessary  because  clean,  bright  rye  straw  is  worth  as 
much  as  Timothy  hay — in  fact  the  straw  is  worth 
more  than  the  grain.  A  good  crop  is  15  bushels  of 
grain  and  1%  to  two  tons  of  straw— -of  the  two  an  in¬ 
crease  in  the  straw  being  most  desired.  During  the 
fall  and  winter  the  rye  is  carefully  thrashed  by  hand — 
the  old-fashioned  flails  being  used.  This  hand-thrash¬ 
ing  is  necessary  in  order  to  keep  the  straw  straight 
and  unbroken.  An  implement  house  at  Trenton,  N. 
J.,  has  devised  an  attachment  for  its  thrashing 
machine  which,  it  is  claimed,  will  hold  the  straw  per- 


An  English  Jersey.  Fig.  205. 

Reengraved  from  the  Mark  Lane  Express. 

feetly  straight  and  only  pass  the  heads  through  the 
thrasher.  This  will  be  very  useful  on  large  farms, 
but  most  of  our  farmers  find  ample  time  in  winter  to 
thrash  by  hand  and  prefer  doing  so.  The  straw  is 
tied  up  in  neat  bundles,  weighing  about  five  pounds 
each,  and  hauled  to  the  cities  for  sale.  It  is  used  for 
bedding,  for  packing  furniture  and  other  goods  and 
also  for  paper  making.  The  usual  price  for  first 
quality  straw  is  five  cents  a  bundle — though  it  has 
been  a  little  lower  of  late.  The  present  crop  is  a  good 
one.  Some  baled  rye  straw  comes  to  the  New  York 
market,  but  does  not  compete  with  the  near-by  product 
as  it  is  more  or  less  broken  and  crushed. 

In  the  old  farming  days  of  the  “Jersey  Dutch,”  rye 
and  corn  were  the  staple  grains  for  man  and  beast. 
Rye  bread  was  eaten  almost  entirely.  The  Dutch  did 
not,  like  their  old  friends  the  Puritans,  mix  the  rye 
with  corn  meal,  but  took  it  straight,  both  in  bread 
and  for  “coffee.”  Rye  and  corn  ground  together 
made  the  stock  feed  of  those  days.  Nowadays  the 
farmers  sell  much  of  their  rye  and  eat  more  wheat 
bread.  Much  less  bread  is  made  on  our  farms  anyway, 
for  the  baker’s  wagon  runs  over  the  country  con¬ 
stantly  selling  vast  quantities  of  wheat  and  rye  bread — 
the  latter  mostly  to  foreign  gardeners,  who  could  do 
full  work  on  a  diet  of  rye  bread,  lard  and  coffee. 
Rye  is  still  a  favorite  food  for  work  horses.  Our  mills 
generally  have  cob-grinding  attachments.  A  favorite 
mixture  is  a  bushel  of  rye  and  a  barrel  of  ear  corn 
ground  together.  If  the  sharp,  hard  pieces  of  cob  are 
carefully  sifted  out,  this  makes  good  horse  feed. 
Many  farmers  still  give  frequent  feeds  of  rye  heads 
chopped  fine  and  mixed  with  feed.  This  they  claim 
will  cure  a  horse  of  bots — the  theory  being  that  the 
sharp,  stiff  spines  on  the  rye  scratch  the  bots  off  the 
wall  of  the  stomach.  Certain  it  is  that  few  farm 
horses  anywhere  look  better  than  those  kept  on  these 
rye  farms — surely  few  wrork  harder  during  the  summer. 


Western  farmers  who  have  visited  us  often  smile  at 
our  small  grain  acreage,  and  call  it  “  penny  farming.” 
I  once  said  to  such  a  man  :  “  What  is  your  average 
yield  of  wheat  per  acre  ?  ” 

“  Well,  say  18  bushels  one  year  with  another !  ” 

“  What  is  your  average  price  ?” 

“  About  60.  cents.” 

6  ‘  Is  that  your  total  cash  product  from  the  acre  ?  ” 

“  Yes ;  there  is  no  sale  for  straw.  We  can  use  it  for 
manure  or  for  feeding  sheep,  and  call  its  value  per 
acre  about  $3.50.” 

“  Then  the  sales  from  an  acre  of  wheat  bring  you 
in  cash  $  10. 80 !  Now  an  acre  of  good  rye  will  bring 
us  in  cash  :  Fifteen  bushels  of  grain,  at  90  cents,  $13.50, 
and  IK  ton  of  straw  at  $20,  $30,  or  $43.50  in  all — or 
four  times  as  much  as  you  get.  In  other  words,  you 
have  got  to  plow,  harrow,  seed,  harvest,  thrash  and 
pay  taxes  on  40  acres  to  get  the  cash  returns  we  get 
from  10.  Not  only  that,  but  we  pay  ourselves  the  cost 
of  thrashing  and  hauling,  while  you  have  to  take  it 
out  of  your  small  returns,  and  pay  somebody  else ! 
Some  of  you  folks  off  in  Dakota  patiently  waiting  for 
a  ‘good  crop,’  had  better  come  back  and  farm  in 
New  Jersey  !  ” 

Of  course  the  question  to  be  considered  is  whether  a 
Western  farmer  by  wholesale  farming  —  using  all 
manner  of  improved  implements — can  farm  the  40 
acres  cheaper  than  we  can  farm  10.  jerseyman. 

Agriculture  in  Persia. 

as  they  farm  in  the  shah’s  land. 

An  Uncertain  Business. — Persia  is  no  less  a  re¬ 
markable  land  in  regard  to  its  agricultural  than  its 
political  condition.  Thousands  of  3'ears  ago  its  in¬ 
habitants  went  forth  to  conquer  the 
world,  but  to-day  they  have  relapsed  to 
the  condition  of  those  ancients  of  whom 
we  read — “for  the  earth  is  filled  with  vio¬ 
lence  through  them.”  The  farmer  sows 
his  grain  and  plants  his  vineyard,  but 
knows  not  who  will  reap  the  fruits.  In 
the  fall  when  the  crops  are  being  gar¬ 
nered  and  every  thrashing  floor  is  alive 
with  the  activity  of  men  and  beasts  tread¬ 
ing  out  the  grain,  and  every  breeze  is 
separating  the  wheat  from  the  chaff,  a 
band  of  Kurds  may  dash  down  from 
the  mountains  and  bear  away  all  the 
fruits  of  the  toilers’  labors;  or,  what  is 
much  more  frequent,  those  who  are  in 
authority  may  rob  them  of  all  they  have 
and  leave  them  only  too  glad  to  have 
escaped  tortures,  though  reduced  to  ab¬ 
ject  poverty.  Or  it  may  be  that  one  of 
the  princes  of  the  land  passes  through 
the  village  and  the  governor  is  obliged 
to  take  all  that  his  villagers  possess  to 
receive  him  with  becoming  presents  so 
as  not  to  lose  his  position. 

Underground  Irrigation.  —  Living 
thus  without  any  protection  or  security, 
the  agriculturist  provides  for  his  subsistence  in  the 
simplest  way  possible.  The  fertility  of  the  soil  de¬ 
pends  entirely,  in  most  places,  upon  irrigation.  The 
land  is  owned  by  the  villages  or  by  khans  (noblemen) 
who  own  the  villages.  Each  citizen  has  a  certain  por¬ 
tion  of  the  surrounding  land  to  work.  The  water 
from  the  mountain  streams  is  conducted  in  under¬ 
ground  channels  or  tunnels,  down  into  the  plain  and 
brought  up  to  the  surface  as  it  is  needed,  either  by 
small  ditches  or,  where  the  slope  is  not  sufficient  for 
that,  by  wells  and  buckets  which  are  worked  by  oxen 
in  a  most  primitive  manner;  an  inclined  path  is  pre¬ 
pared  and  as  the  ox  goes  down  he  draws  up  a  bucket 
of  water  which  is  dumped  into  a  reservoir  somewhat 
higher  than  the  surrounding  surface,  and  is  distributed 
by  little  ditches.  Two  things  are  gained  by  these 
underground  channels:  first,  usually  a  clay  stratum  is 
found,  and  as  the  water  is  conducted  above  this,  waste 
of  it  by  absorption  is  prevented,  and,  secondly,  evap¬ 
oration  by  the  sun,  which  is  never  sheltered  by  clouds 
in  the  dry  season,  is  avoided.  Sometimes  these  chan¬ 
nels  are  very  deep.  Some  of  those  under  the  city  of 
Tabriz  are  60  feet  below  the  surface  and  are  reached 
by  inclined  tunnels. 

Implements  of  Tillage. — The  plows  used  are  just 
such  as  w^ere  used  in  the  earliest  periods  of  man.  They 
consist  of  two  poles  coming  together  in  a  fork,  either 
natural  or  artificial.  One  is  cut  short  and  sharpened 
to  dig  into  the  soil,  and  the  other  is  left  long  enough 
to  be  attached  to  the  yoke  of  the  oxen  or  buffaloes: 
see  Fig.  206.  A  hole  bored  in  the  beam  holds  a  verti¬ 
cal  post,  which  has  a  peg  in  the  top  for  a  handle.  The 
yoke  is  a  straight,  round  stick  of  timber,  which  lies 
upon  the  necks  of  the  oxen,  with  simple  loops  to  keep 
it  in  place.  Thus  equipped,  the  Persian  scratches  up 
the  soil  to  prepare  it  for  the  seed.  Oftentimes  a  boy 
rides  backwards  upon  the  yoke  to  drive  the  oxen,  and, 
when  night  comes,  the  point  of  the  plow  is  hooked 
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over  the  yoke  and  the  shaft  is  allowed  to  drag  as 
they  return  to  the  village.  While  in  use,  an  iron 
point  or  sort  of  shoe  is  slipped  on  to  the  wooden 
point.  In  the  plains  Salmas  and  Urumiah,  as  well  as 
in  some  other  parts  of  Persia,  I  have  occasionally  seen 
a  very  heavy  plow  which  requires  six  buffaloes  to 
draw.  It  is  made  on  much  the  same  plan  as  ours,  with 
a  sort  of  moldboard  to  turn  the  soil.  It  is  of  heavy 
timber  with  a  plate  of  iron  on  the  moldboard  and  an¬ 
other  on  the  point.  A  heavy  wooden  truck  supports 
the  end  of  the  beam  and  serves  to  draw  the  whole 
massive  affair. 

It  is  said  that  in  the  plains  of  Salmas  the  agricul¬ 
turists  do  more  work  for  their  crop  than  in  any  other 
part  of  the  world.  They  often  go  over  the  ground 
three  times  with  the  small  plow  to  stir  it  up,  and  then 
sometimes  go  over  the  same  piece  twice  more  with  the 
large  plow  to  turn  it  over.  The  drag  is  a  long  beam 
with  pegs,  and  is  drawn  sidewise  over  the  ground. 
A  crop  of  eight  or  tenfold  is  considered  very  good. 

Thrashing  and  Grinding. — Wheat  and  barley  are 
the  principal  grains,  but  rye  and  buckwheat  are  raised 
to  a  limited  extent.  The  grain  is  cut  with  a  sickle 
and  thrashed  at  the  village  thrashing  floor,  which  is  an 
acre  of  smooth,  hard  ground,  where  the  crop  is  spread 
out  and  oxen  and  horses  hitched  to  a  sort  of  stoneboat 
with  iron  or  stone  pieces  set  in  the  bottom,  arc  driven 
round  and  round  upon  it  until  the  grain  is  all  out ; 
the  wheat  and  chaff  are  piled  up  in  the  middle,  and 
this  process  is  repeated  until  the  crop  is  all  thrashed. 
The  grain  is  then  1  ossed  to  the  wind  to  be  separated  f  rom 
the  chaff.  The  grain  for  grinding  must  all  be  picked 
over  by  hand.  The  gristmills,  too,  are  interesting  in 
their  very  simplicity  :  a  hollow  log  serves  as  a  flume  to 
bring  a  stream  of  water  down  to  a  wheel  made  on  the 
plan  of  a  windmill  wheel. 

This  is  placed  horizon¬ 
tally  so  that  the  water 
pouring  through  it  keeps 
it  revolving.  Its  axis  turns 
the  upper  millstone, 
which  is  directly  above  it, 
and  has  a  hole  in  the 
center,  into  which  the 
grain  from  the  hopper 
pours.  The  grain  is  thus 
brought  between  the  two 
stones,  and  as  they  are  set 
slightly  inclined,  the  flour 
all  comes  out  along  the 
lower  side,  where  it  is 
caught  in  a  trough.  There 
is  no  bolting  process.  The 
wheat  is  a  yellow  species, 
and  gives  its  color  to  the 
flour  and  bread,  but  is  of 
very  good  flavor. 

Great  Place  for 
Fruits. — Grapes  are  one 
of  the  principal  crops  and 
the  clusters  grow  to  an 
immense  size.  They  are 
of  excellent  quality.  The 
vines  are  set  on  the  top 
of  ridges  or  hills  two  or 
three  feet  above  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  ditches  be¬ 
tween,  into  which  the 
water  for  irrigation  is 
turned.  The  vines  are 
allowed  to  run  around 

upon  the  ground  and  are  never  tied  up  in  any  way. 
The  vineyards  are  always  inclosed  by  a  small  mud 
wall  and  have  a  guard  house  in  the  center  where  the 
keeper  lives  together  with  his  family  in  the  summer, 
to  watch  his  crop.  When  the  grapes  are  harvested, 
many  of  them  are  hung  up  by  the  stems  for  winter 
use.  Now  in  the  middle  of  December  excellent  grapes 
can  be  bought  for  from  two  to  four  cents  a  pound,  and 
they  are  kept  in  this  way  until  February.  The  varie¬ 
ties  are  almost  countless  and  rival  in  size  the  largest 
of  the  California  grapes  and  far  excel  them  in  quality. 
They  form  a  staple  article  of  diet,  as  fresh  fruit  and 
raisins,  and  they  are  also  made  into  sugar  and 
molasses,  both  of  which  are  very  good.  The  Persians 
are  Musselmen  and  do  not  make  wine,  nor  do  the  poor 
drink  it,  because  they  cannot  afford  it.  But  the 
wealthy  and  official  classes  are  noted  for  their  large  con¬ 
sumption  of  wine  and  their  intemperance.  Their 
cellars  are  often  full  of  it. 

Beets,  turnips,  squashes,  cabbages,  lettuce,  peppers 
and  egg  plants  are  raised  abundantly  together  with 
most  of  the  other  garden  products  familiar  to  us. 

Plums,  peaches,  cherries,  walnuts,  almonds  and 
the  eder  everywhere  abound.  Muskmelons  are  raised 
in  great  abundance  and  are  of  very  fine  quality.  They 
are  kept  in  good  condition  until  January.  On  Novem¬ 
ber  1,  while  coming  out  of  Tabriz  we  met  100  donkeys 
laden  with  muskmelons  going  to  the  market.  Water* 
melons  are  also  abundant,  but  not  so  good.  Both  are 


very  cheap  and  are  carried  into  the  field  by  the  work¬ 
men  instead  of  water. 

Milk  and  Honey. — Together  with  the  wheat,  bar¬ 
ley,  melons, vegetables  and  fruits,  mutton,  beef,  fowls, 
rice,  milk  and  honey  are  the  staple  articles  of  food. 
Both  the  milk  and  rice  are  prepared  in  many  ways. 
The  milk  is  first  thickened  by  putting  into  it  a  sort  of 
yeast  made  from  thick  milk.  In  this  thick  form  it  is 
called  mesta  and  is  a  very  refreshing  food.  Eaten  with 
honey  (the  milk  and  honey  of  the  Bible)  it  is  a  de¬ 
licious  food,  having  none  of  the  bad  taste  of  the  bonny- 
clabber  of  the  Germans.  From  this  mesta  they  make 
a  refreshing  drink  and  delicious  vegetable  soup,  as 
well  as  butter,  cheese  and  curds,  all  of  which  when 
nicely  prepared  are  excellent  dishes.  The  best  mesta 


we  have  eaten  was  made  of  the  milk  of  the  buffalo, 
cow  and  goat  mixed.  The  cows  here  give  very  little 
milk.  Five  quarts  per  day  is  considered  very  good;  the 
buffalo  gives  somewhat  more.  The  calf  is  seldom  or 
never  taken  away  from  the  cow;  for  there  is  a  prevalent 
belief  that  if  this  is  done  the  cow  will  immediately  go 
dry,  consequently  if  the  calf  dies,  its  skin  is  stuffed 
and  set  up  near  the  cow.  Desiring  some  new  milk  for 
breakfast  one  morning  while  on  a  journey  in  Novem¬ 


A  Persian  Ox  Team  and  Load.  Fig.  207. 


ber,  I  went  to  the  barn  where  there  were  13  cows,  and 
two  calves  had  to  be  robbed  of  part  of  their  breakfast 
to  supply  me  a  pint  of  milk. 

Milking  Sheep. — The  sheep  are  all  of  the  fat¬ 
tailed  species  and  are  kept  for  their  mutton,  wool  and 
milk.  It  is  not  an  uncommon  sight  to  see  a  sheep  tied 
by  the  stall  of  its  owner  in  the  city  bazar,  where  it 
is  fed  on  the  waste  from  the  gardeners’  stalls  and  sup¬ 
plies  its  owner  and  perhaps  others  with  milk  for 
lunch.  In  a  flock  the  majority  of  the  sheep  are  dark- 
colored.  Goats  are  always  mingled  with  the  flock  and 
among  them  some  of  the  long,  curly-haired  Angoras 
are  occasionally  found.  In  the  fall  of  the  year  the 
shepherds  lead  their  flocks  down  from  the  mountains 
to  find  markets  for  them  in  the  cities  of  the  plains. 

The  water  buffalo  above  mentioned  is,  next  to  the 
hippopotamus,  perhaps  the  ugliest  and  most  ante¬ 
diluvian-looking  beast  extant,  yet  it  is  in  per¬ 
fect  keeping  with  its  surroundings  in  Persia,  and 
when  one  sees  six  of  them  dragging  one  of  these 
rude,  clumsy  plows,  driven  by  a  peasant  in  his 
great  sheepskin  hat,  with  bare  arms  and  legs  and 
ragged  coat,  really  he  can  hardly  realize  that  he  is 
living  in  the  “electric  age”  of  the  world.  In  this 
land,  where  there  are  no  railroads,  or  even  wagon 
roads ;  where  there  is  nothing  but  mules,  donkeys, 
camels  and  horses  for  the  transportation  of  passengers 
and  freight ;  where  there  are  vast  extents  of  country 
with  not  a  house,  fenoe  or  any  sign  of  civilization  in 


sight,  only  here  and  there  in  the  distance  a  mud  wall 
inclosing  a  village  of  mud  houses,  which  have  neither 
chairs,  tables,  bedsteads  nor  windows,  but  only  mud 
floors,  bare  mud  walls  and  flat  mud  roofs,  with  only  a 
few  dishes,  blankets  and  rugs  for  furniture  ;  where 
dried  cow  dung  is  the  only  fuel,  except  weeds  and  the 
trimmings  of  fruit  trees  and  vines,  and  a  flint  and  steel 
with  a  bit  of  cotton  serves  for  matches ;  in  these  sur¬ 
roundings  I  have  sometimes  experienced  a  feeling  of 
terrible  uncertainty.  I  have  been  compelled  to  cast 
about  for  some  proofs  of  my  identity  in  order  to  assure 
myself  that  this  was  not  a  mental  restoration  of  those 
prehistoric  times  about  which  I  had  read,  and  that  I 
was  not  wandering  through  the  realms  of  thought  and 
fancy  instead  of  the  dreary  uplands  of  Persia. 

Yet,  though  we  cannot  say  of  Persia  “  where  every 
prospect  pleases  and  only  man  is  vile,”  it  has  a  re¬ 
markably  fine  climate.  Early  in  December,  on  our 
journey  from  Khoy  to  Djulfa,  we  rode  for  many  hours 
through  fields  of  cotton  filled  with  the  pickers  gath¬ 
ering  the  bolls  into  great  heaps.  In  Urumiah  the  syca¬ 
more  trees  were  just  shedding  their  leaves,  and  roses 
were  in  bloom  the  last  of  November.  The  soil,  with 
propjr  irrigation,  is  productive,  and,  when  Western 
civilization  and  enterprise  have  broken  the  grasp  of 
Islam  and  brought  coal  and  iron  down  from  the  moun¬ 
tains  to  aid  the  agriculturist,  and  Anglo-Saxon  justice 
has  given  him  protection  for  his  property,  then  may 
these  dreary  wastes  blossom  with  fertility  and  breathe 
the  attar  of  roses.  George  donaldson. 

How  to  Sterilize  Milk. 

We  have  had  considerable  to  say  about  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  sterilizing  milk,  and  the  difficulty  of  securing 
reliable  information  concerning  the  process.  Milk 

‘ ‘ sours”  or  ferments 
through  the  action  of  bac¬ 
teria  which  are  minute 
forms  of  life  floating  all 
about  us.  If  these  could 
be  kept  out  of  milk  it 
would  keep  sweet  indefin¬ 
itely.  The  cold  of  the  ice 
chest  or  water  does  not 
kill  the  bacteria,  but 
makes  things  uncomfort¬ 
able  for  them,  so  that 
they  cannot  develop  so 
rapidly,  and  hence  the 
milk  keeps  sweet  for  a 
longer  period.  Boiling 
water  kills  the  bacteria. 
To  “sterilize”  milk  is  to 
raise  it  to  a  high  temper¬ 
ature,  and  thus  kill  the 
bacteria  in  it,  and  then 
seal  it  perfectly,  so  that 
no  more  air  can  enter  with 
fresh  bacteria  tb  develop 
and  “sour”  the  milk.  This 
is  the  theory  of  sterilizing, 
but,  as  we  have  said,  the 
practice  is  difficult,  be¬ 
cause  unclean  milk  is  too 
often  used  and  suitable  ap¬ 
paratus  is  hard  to  obtain. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of 
the  Academy  of  Medi¬ 
cine  in  this  city,  Dr.  Row¬ 
land  G.  Freeman,  who 
has  a  large  hospital  prac¬ 
tice,  described  a  simple  method  of  sterilizing  milk 
on  a  small  scale.  Dr.  Freeman  says  that  the  prac¬ 
tice  has  usually  been  to  heat  milk  to  212  degrees 
Fahrenheit,  and  hold  it  there  from  30  minutes  to 
an  hour  and  a  quarter.  This  sterilized  the  milk  com¬ 
pletely,  but  experiments  showed  that  such  boiled  milk 
was  not  satisfactory  as  food.  It  made  an  excellent 
medicine  for  treatment  of  stomach  disorders,  but  was 
less  nutritious  than  before.  Chemical  analysis  shows 
that  when  heated  above  107  degrees,  milk  passes 
through  changes  which  impair  its  food  value,  while 
completely  ridding  it  of  all  disease  germs.  The 
problem  then  is  to  heat  the  milk  enough  to  destroy  all 
germs  and  bacteria,  and  yet  not  injure  it  as  food. 
Dr  Freeman,  after  repeated  experiments,  concludes 
that  milk  heated  to  138  degrees,  will  be  made  suffi¬ 
ciently  germ-free  for  infants’  use,  and  that  a  tempera¬ 
ture  less  than  176  degrees  will  not  injure  the  milk  for 
food.  The  apparatus  used  by  Dr.  Freeman  is  shown 
at  Fig.  208,  and  is  described  as  follows : 

The  apparatus  consists  of  two  parts,  a  pail  for  the 
water  and  a  receptacle  for  the  bottles  of  milk.  The 
pail  is  a  simple  tin  pail  with  a  cover  ;  there  is  a  groove 
extending  around  the  pail  to  indicate  the  level  to 
which  it  is  to  be  filled  with  water,  and  supports  inside 
for  the  receptacle  for  the  bottles  of  milk  to  rest  on 
The  receptacle  for  the  bottles  of  milk  consists  of  a 
series  of  hollow  zinc  cylinders  fastened  together  ;  this 
fits  into  the  pail  so  that  the  tops  of  the  cylinders  are 
almost  level  with  the  top  of  the  pail.  I  have  experi¬ 
mented  with  other  forms  of  receptacle,  including  an 
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ordinary  tin  pail,  but  find  this  form  the  best.  Either 
of  two  such  receptacles  may  be  furnished  with  the 
pail,  one  which  will  take  10  six-ounce  bottles,  or  one 
for  seven  eight-ounce  bottles. 

The  apparatus  is  used  in  the  following'  way:  The 
pail  is  filled  to  the  level  of  the  groove  with  water, 
covered  and  put  on  the  stove  to  boil,  the  receptacle 
for  the  bottles  being  left  out.  Now  the  bottles  of  milk 
are  filled  and  stoppered  with  cotton,  and  dropped  into 
their  places  in  the  cylinders.  Sufficient  water  is  now 
poured  into  each  cylinder  to  surround  the  body  of  the 
bottle.  This  is  very  necessary  for  conduction  of  heat. 
When  the  water  in  the  pail  boils  thoroughly  it  is  taken 
from  the  stove  and  set  on  a  mat  or  table  or  other  non¬ 
conductor,  the  lid  is  removed  and  the  receptacle  con¬ 
taining  the  bottles  of  milk  is  set  inside.  The  lid  is 
now  put  on  again  and  the  whole  is  allowed  to  stand 
half  an  hour,  after  which  the  bottles  of  milk  are  put 
in  a  refrigerator. 

The  theory  of  this  process  is  that  as  water  boils  at 
212  degrees  a  certain  amount  of  boiling  water  and  a 
certain  amount  of  milk  surrounded  by  water  at  an 
ordinary  temperature  would,  when  placed  together 
raise  the  temperature  of  the  whole  ma«s  to  about  170 
degrees.  A  little  practice  will  enable  one  to  regulate 
the  size  of  the  pail  and  the  amount  of  water  so  that 
the  proper  temperature  will  be  gained.  In  Dr.  Free¬ 
man’s  experiments  he  found  that  the  milk  was  kept 
above  1G7  degrees  for  half  an  hour,  after  which  there 
was  a  loss  of  one  degree  every  15  minutes.  He  says 
that  milk  treated  in  this  way  shows  no  change  for 
several  days.  In  a  week  or  10  days  a  precipitation  of 
easein  takes  place. 

Dealers  in  bottled  milk  ought  to  be  able  to  use  this 
method  very  successfully — as  they  can  add  several 
days  to  the  life  of  their  milk  by  so  treating  it.  At  any 
rate  the  plan  is  excellent  for  consumers,  as  it  can  be 
carried  out  easily  and  cheaply  at  home. 


From  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  July  5,  1879,  page  421 : 

Weevil-Eaten  Peas.— Will  they  grow  or  will  a  majority  grow  ? 
What  proportion  will  grow  ?  One  farmer  tells  us  that  there  Is  one 
kind  of  pea  that  will  not  grow  unless  it  is  weevil-eaten  !  All  unite  in 
contradicting  the  result  of  The  Rural's  experiment.” 

From  Tjik  R.  N.-Y.  of  July  5,  1879,  page  428. 

WEEVIL-EATEN  PEAS. 

The  Country  Gentleman  says  : 

WEEVIL-EATEN  Peas.— The  Rural  New-Yorker  insists  that  very 
few  seed  peas  infested  by  the  weevil  will  grow.  The  experiment  was 
made  of  selecting  7J  peas  that  contained  the  Insect,  and  carefully 
planwng  them.  Only  one  out  of  70  grew,  producing  a  sickly  plant. 
These  peas  had  been  undoubtedly  pretty  thoroughly  cut  up  by  the  In¬ 
sects;  but  when  they  have  not  destroyed  the  plumule  the  peas  will 
grow. 

We  do  not  know  to  what  extent  the  peas  were  “  cut  by  the  weevil.” 
We  selected,  as  we  found  them,  70  peas  that  had  been  Injured  by 
the  grub  of  this  insect,  from  a  quart  or  more,  and  planted  them  as  we 
would  any  other  peas.  It  might  have  happened  that  we  hit  upon 
those  In  which  the  embryo  had  been  destroyed.  But  this  seems  im¬ 
probable.  “  If  the  plumule  Is  not  destroyed,  the  peas  will  grow.” 
Suppose  all  of  the  cotyledons  are  destroyed— will  they  then  grow?  We 
think  not  and  believe  it  will  be  found  (1)  that  weevil-eaten  peas 
are  generally  worthless;  that  (2)  they  are  Injured  in  proportion  as  the 
cotyledons  are  injured  (of  course  always  supposing  the  plumule  Is  not 
eaten)  and  that  (3)  at  least  nine-tenths  of  such  peas,  taken  as  they 
come,  will  not  geminate  at  all.  8ince  we  published  our  experiment 
we  have  received  a  dozen  letters  or  more,  stating  that  our  experiment 
was  not  trustworthy.  We  are  therefore  trying  another  experiment 
with  100  weevil-eaten  peas,  planted  with  much  care  in  moist  soil,  and 
If  necessary  to  settle  the  question,  we  will  try  still  another.  It  is  im¬ 
portant  to  know  whether  weevil-eaten  peas  are  good  or  worthless.  If 
the  latter.  It  Is  not  right  that  farmers  or  gardeners  should  pay  the  full 
price  for  seeds,  one-tenth  at  least  of  which  will  fall  and  which  might 
easily  be  rejected  by  the  seedsman.  If  wrong  we  shall ‘'own  up.’  It  is 
easy  to  arrive  at  the  truth  in  the  matter. 

From  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  July  19,  1879,  page  454  : 

We  have  asked  the  question  of  at  least  50  farmers;  “  What  propor¬ 
tion  of  weevil-eaten  peas  will  grow?  ”  and  we  have  received  the  same 
answer  from  every  one,  strange  as  It  may  appear  to  the  thoughtful 
reader:  “All  will  grow.”  Our  late  experiment.  No.  2.  which  we 
now  place  before  our  readers,  shows  that  the  vegetative  powers  of  all 
weevil-eaten  peas  are  weakened. 

WILL  WEEVIL-EATEN  PEAS  GROW?  EXPERIMENT  NO.  2 

One  hundred  weevil-eaten  peas  were  planted  in  a  drill,  nearly  three 
Inches  deep,  on  the  afternoon  of  June  23.  The  peas  had  been  soaked 


make  It  appear  that  they  will  not  grow  because  he  knew  they  would! 
“But  have  you  tested  them  for  yourself?”  we  asked.  “No,”  he  said, 
'*  I  have  sold  them  too  long  to  make  that  necessary."  Well,  we  give  It 
up.  If  people  are  determined  to  believe  that  weevil-eaten  peas  will 
grow,  in  spite  of  trustworthy  tests  which  prove  the  contrary,  we  must 
e'en  leave  them  to  think  so.  It  may  seem  strange  that  many  will 
believe  that  wheat  sometimes  turns  to  chess.  In  this  case,  however,  It 
is  really  hard  to  prove  that  it  will  not.  But  if  any  incredulous  body  that 
reads  this  will,  next  spring,  sow  only  weevil-eaten  peas  depending  upon 
them  for  his  main  crop,  we  are  confident  that  he  will  never  again  feel 
Itke  casting  doubt  upon  the  results  of  our  experiments. 

Here  is  evidence  enough,  the  reader  will  think, 
though  we  are  tempted  to  give  more.  We  wrote  to 
Prof.  Riley  personally  requesting  him,  in  the  interests 
of  every  farmer  and  gardener,  to  admit  his  error  in 
insisting  that  weevil-eaten  peas  were  just  as  good  as 
sound  peas.  He  replied  that  he  had  not  changed  his 
opinion  and  would  explain  later.  The  “later”  explana¬ 
tion  comes  in  the  form  of  an  answer  to  a  question  in  a  re¬ 
cent  government  publication,  “Insect  Life,”  as  stated  in 
the  beginning  of  these  remarks,  and  the  credit  of  the 
proof  that  weevil-eaten  peas  are  practically  worthless 
is  given  to  Prof.  E  A.  Popenoe,  while  no  allusion  to 
The  R.  N.-Y.’s  ample  proof  to  the  same  effect,  though 
presented  13  vears  ago.  is  made. 

Horticultural  Gossip. 

The  gooseberry  is  coming  to  the  front.  A  large, 
well  ripened  gooseberry  is  a  delicious  fruit  and  when 
put  on  the  market  will  be  sure  to  sell.  In  our  large 
markets,  the  gooseberry  is  looked  uoon  as  something 
green  and  sour,  fit  for  stews,  pies,  etc. — scarcely  one 
in  ten  thousand  of  our  people  ever  saw  a  ripe  fruit  of 
this  family.  We  have  learned  how  to  fight  mildew 
easily,  and  we  have  several  new  and  very  desirable 
varieties  for  cultivation.  We  think  it  will  be  a  profit¬ 
able  fruit  to  cultivate. 


Notes  from  the  Rural  Grounds. 

Here’s  Science  for  You! 

A  copy  of  Insect  Life,  Vol.  IV.,  Nos.  9  and  10,  pub¬ 
lished  by  authority  of  the  United  States  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  and  issued  June,  1892,  has  just  been  re¬ 
ceived.  This  publication  is  edited  by  Prof.  C.  V.  Riley, 
United  States  Entomologist.  On  page  297 
is  an  editorial  article  on  “  The  Pea  and 
Bean  Weevils.”  A  question  is  asked  by  1 
Peter  Henderson  &  Co.,  and  we  quote 
from  Prof.  Riley’s  answer  : 

The  statement  has  been  generally  made  that,  In 
feeding,  the  larva  of  the  pea  weevil  seems  In  the 
majority  of  cases  to  avoid  the  gerin  of  the  future 
sprout  so  that  most  of  the  “  buggy  ”  peas  will  geirni- 
nate  as  readily  as  those  which  have  been  un¬ 
touched.  This  must,  however,  now  be  qualltled,  as 
we  6hall  show  in  a  later  paragraph.  ***»■* 

We  have  just  noted  the  current  Idea  that  the 
larva,  while  working  in  the  Interior  of  the  pea,  gen¬ 
erally  avoids  the  germ  or  plumule  and  from  this  s 
fact  the  impression  has  become  more  or  less  pre¬ 
valent  that  peas  which  have  been  eaten  by  weevils 
are  none  the  less  available  for  seed.  There  has 


In  water  for  several  hours  previously.  The  variety  was  Philadelphia 
or  one  closely  resembliDg  It.  The  soil  was  moist  and  rich,  and  we  have 
since  had  sufiiclent  rain  to  keep  it  so.  July  10— 17  days— but  one  pea 
had  appeared  above  the  ground,  and  that  looked  as  If  it  needed  a 
doctor. 

From  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  August  9,  1879,  page  502. 

TEST  CONCLUDED. 

Test  No.  8.— June  29,  (i  p.  m.— One  hundred  weevil-eaten  peas  which 
had  been  soaked  in  water  for  six  hours,  were  planted  In  sandy  loam 
three  iuches  deep.  They  were  afterwards  watered  as  needed.  The 


Simple  Device  for  Sterilizing  Milk.  Fig.  208. 


Grapes  will  soon  be  on  hand  in  all  their  glory  and 
the  old  battles  as  to  quality  will  be  fought  over  again. 
After  all,  these  questions  as  to  the  relative  quality  of 
fruits  are  largely  matters  of  taste  and  must  so  remain. 
It  is  equally  true  that  the  great  mijority  of  grape 
eaters,  especially  those  who  are  at  all  critical,  do  not 
admire  grapes  with  a  foxy  flavor.  In  this  family  are 
the  Northern  Muscadine,  Woodruff  Red,  Pocklington, 
Niagara,  Dracut  Amber  and  Wyoming 
Red.  In  the  South,  thousands  of  people 
esteem  the  Scuppernong  very  highly, 
while  if  offered  in  our  Northern  markets, 
it  would  not  sell  at  all.  One  thing  is 
reasonably  certain:  now  that  spraying 
has  become  popularized,  we  shall  have  a 
far  greater  supply  of  many  fine  fruits, 
which  have  not  been  profitable  hereto¬ 
fore,  especially  those  having  Vinifera 
blood,  such  as  the  family  of  Rogers’s 
Hybrids.  It  would  be  hard  to  find  finer 
fruit  than  well-ripened  specimens  of 
Agawam,  Goethe,  Herbert,  Lind  ley, 
Massasoit,  Merrimack,  Salem,  Wilder, 


been  many  a  discussion  on  this  subject  in  the  columns 
of  the  agricultural  press ,  and  while  the  weight  of  evidence  has  always  been 
contrary  to  the  use  of  damaged  seed  peas  [!  Eds.  R.  N.-Y.],  still  the  ques¬ 
tion  cannot  he  said  to  have  been  definitely  set  at  rest  befoie  the  publication 
of  the  results  of  Prof .  E.  A.  Popenoe' s  careful  experiments,  in  Bulletin 
No.  19  of  the  Kansas  State  Experiment  Station.  I  his  investigator 
conducted  a  germination  test  of  500  peas  of  10  sorts  with  the  result 
that  but  one-fourth  germinated,  and  the  partial  destruction  of  the 


variety  was  a  rather  small,  early  pea.  Of  these,  three  only  germinated. 

Test  No.  4. — On  the  same  date  as  above,  25  weevil-eaten  peas  were 
planted  2 H  Inches  deep.  They  had  been  soaked,  as  In  the  above  test, 
for  stx  hours.  They  were  not  artificially  watered  afterwards.  None 
appeared  above  ground. 

Test  No.  5. — Twenty-five  weevil-eaten  peas,  variety  “  Champion  of 
England.”  were  soaked  In  water  for  three  hours.  This  Is  a  large, 


Aminia,  Barry  and  others  of  this  family, 
and  we  hope  to  see  them  become  popularized  in  our 
markets.  The  Eumelan  is  another  grape  which  we  hope 
now  may  be  profitably  grown.  It  has  a  most  dis¬ 
tinctive  flavor  and  when  finely  ripened  has  few  equals 
among  our  grapes. 


cotyledons  rendered  the  further  growth  of  these  doubtful.  A  check 
lot  of  the  same  number  of  sound  peas  gave  a  germination  of  97  per 
cent.  An  examination  of  275  injured  peas  showed  but  69  in  which 
the  germ  was  not  wholly  or  partially  destroyed.  Moreover,  Prof. 
Popenoe  further  states: 

In  a  field  test  of  the  growth  of  sound  as  compared  with  wpeviled  peas, 
the  results  were  more  decisive  f  rom  a  practical  standpoint.  In  this  case 
23  varieties  were  represented,  each  by  100  sound  and  100  weeviled 
peas,  taken  as  they  came,  without  further  selection.  The  seeds  were 
planted  in  the  garden  In  parallel  rows,  the  sound  and  weeviled  neas 
of  each  sort  side  by  side,  the  rows  18  Inches  apart.  The  planting  was 
done  on  the  5th  of  June,  and  the  dryness  of  the  season  hindered  the 
perfect  germination  and  growth  to  a  noticeable  degree.  Of  the  sound 
peas  68  per  cent  came  up.  and  R4  per  cent  made  strong  plants.  In  10  varie¬ 
ties  of  the  weeviled  pens  no  seeds  germinated;  the  remaining  13  varie¬ 
ties  were  represented  in  all  by  58  plants,  or  4.4  per  cent,  in  germination, 
of  which  but  49,  or  3.8  per  cent,  grew  to  average  size  and  strength. 

This  evidence,  comments  Prof.  Riley,  practically  settles  the  long 
mooted  question,  and  It  is  safe  to  say  definitely  that  weeviled  or 
“  buggy  ”  peas  should  not  be  planted. 

The  italics  in  the  above  quotations  are  the  writer’s. 

We  have  here  another  striking  instance  in  which 
credit  for  original  investigation,  which  is  manifestly 
and  wholly  due  to  The  R.  N.-Y.,  has  been  given  to 
others,  and  this,  too,  in  the  present  case,  by  the  United 
States  Entomologist,  who  knew  that  The  R.  N.-Y. 
was  the  first  to  prove  that  weevil-eaten  peas  were  practically 
worthless — an  inestimable  service  to  the  country,  which 
the  United  States  authorities  should  be  the  first  to 
recognize.  Fortunately  files  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  give 
ample  evidence  of  the  accuracy  of  our  statements  and 
justness  of  our  claims. 

From  The  Rural  New-Yorker  of  May  31,  1879, 
page  342  : 

Some  time  ago  we  noticed  a  short  article  In  a  contemporary  in  which 
the  writer  pronounced  weevil-eaten  peas  utterly  worthless  for  seeding 
purposes.  Later  we  read  in  an  article  by  Prof.  Riley  a  statement  en¬ 
tirely  contradictory  to  the  above,  saying  that  such  peas  would  grow 
almost  as  well  as  sound  ones. 

To  satisfy  ourselves  on  this  point  we  selected  70  weevil-eaten  peas 
and  carefully  planted  them.  Of  these  70  peas  only  one  grew,  producing 
a  sickly  plant.  We  cannot,  therefore.  Indorse  Prof.  Riley's  statement 
in  regard  to  the  vitality  of  such  peas.  Sometimes  the  embryo  is  in¬ 
jured,  at  others  not;  but  it  stands  to  reason  that,  though  the  plumule 
should  bo  untouched,  the  vitality  of  the  peas  must  necessarily  be 
weakened,  as  a  considerable  portion  of  the  nourishing  matter  in  the 
cotyledons  )s  eaten  away. 


wrinkled  pea.  and  only  the  best  specimens,  or  those  which  were  the 
least  eaten,  were  selected.  They  were  planted  two  inches  deep  in  a 
clayey  loam.  The  ground  was  moist  when  they  were  planted,  and  It 
was  kept  moist  afterwards  by  artificial  watering  as  often  as  needed. 
Two  seeds  germinated.  In  the  same  manner,  near  these,  In  a  parallel 
drill,  24  peas  of  the  same  variety  were  planted,  which  were  not  weevil- 
eaten.  Of  these  13  germinated. 

It  appears  from  these  experiments  (all  made  out-of-doors  In  garden 
soil  of  various  sorts)  that  weevil-eaten  peas  are  substantially  worth¬ 
less.  Taken  as  they  come,  less  than  10  per  cent  will  grow.  Our  readers 
may  not  be  convinced  by  these  tests;  but  we  have  no  prejudices  In  the 
matter,  and  they  are  as  trustworthy  as  we  are  capable  of  making 
them.  We  are  quite  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  fact  that  the  impres¬ 
sion  Is  general  among  farmers  and  gardeners  that  weevil-eaten  peas 
are  just  as  good  as  those  which  are  not  weevil-eaten.  Even  such  good 
authorities  as  our  respected  contemporary,  the  Country  Gentleman, 
and  Prof.  Riley  incline  to  this  opinion,  as  a  published  letter  of  the  lat¬ 
ter  and  a  commentary  of  the  former  upon  our  first  tests,  will  show. 

We  have  lately  examined  a  number  of  bags  of  seed  peas  offered  by 
seedsmen.  Some  of  these  were  grown  lu  Canada  and  were  eutirely 
free  from  weevil-grub  holes.  Samples  from  other  bags  showed  that  as 
many  as  one  in  three  had  been  eaten.  The  price  of  seed  peas  ranges 
from  $3  to  $15  per  bushel,  according  to  variety.  Supposing  $5  to  be  the 
average  price  paid  for  seed  peas,  and  that  they  were  as  badly  Infested 
as  in  the  last  instance  above,  the  buyer  would  lu  reality  pay  $5  for 
two-thirds  of  a  bushel,  plus  the  10  per  oent  of  weevil-eaten  peas  that 
might  germinate.  But  we  have  found  that  of  the  less  than  10  per 
cent  that  do  germinate,  a  largo  proportion  will  produce  feeble  plants 
that  will  either  dwindle  away  or  not  bear  green  peas  enough  to  pay  for 
the  ground  they  occupy.  Many  of  our  friends  have  written  to  us  that 
we  are  wrong  and  that  weevil-eaten  peas  are  as  good  as  any  others. 
One  of  our  contemporles  has  stated  that  we  have  “discovered  a 
Mare’s  Nest.”  We  call  upon  them,  as  well  as  upon  Prof.  Riley  to  show 
by  their  own  tests  wherein  ours  have  been  defective,  or  else  for  the 
benefit  of  the  pea-planting  community  to  accept  our  results  as  a 
trustworthy  guide. 

From  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  August,  23,  1879. 

Prof.  Riley,  will  weevtl-eaten  peas  grow  as  well  as  others?  Now, 
answer  please.  You  know  those  who  have  the  promotion  of  scientific 
or  any  other  truths  at  heart  always  hasten  to  “own  up”  when  they  go 
astray. 

From  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  October  11,  1879,  page  660. 

AGAIN. 

We  thought  we  had  convinced  at  least  those  who  read  this  Journa 
(except,  It  may  be,  Prof.  Riley  perhaps)  that  a  small  proportion  only 
(very  small,  Indeed,  according  to  our  own  careful  experiments)  of 
weevil-eaten  peas  will  grow.  An  experienced  seedsmen  of  this  city 
told  us  a  few  days  ago,  however,  that  there  was  no  use  In  trying  to 


The  late  Charles  Downing,  whose  memory  is  re¬ 
vered  by  every  one  who  knew  him,  is  reported  to  have 
once  said :  “If  I  could  hive  but  one  pear,  I  would 
take  the  Sheldon.”  There  are  few  who  would  feel  in¬ 
clined  to  question  this  judgment  as  they  bite  into  a 
large,  finely-ripened  specimen  of  this  fruit,  and  with 
difficulty  prevent  its  copious  juice  from  streaming  from 
the  corners  of  their  mouths.  It  is  most  delicious.  It  is 
not,  as  a  rule,  among  the  most  profitable  pears.  Its 
appearance  is  against  it.  It  is  not  at  all  handsome, 
and,  side  by  side  with  pears  of  greater  beauty  but 
of  inferior  duality,  will  have  to  yield  the  palm  to  its 
handsomer  brothers.  By  the  way,  one  is  seldom  able 
to  find  Beurre  Giffard  pears  in  the  summer  mar¬ 
ket.  To  our  taste  this  variety  is  one  of  the  very 
best.  Like  all  pears,  and  more  especially  summer 
pears,  it  needs  to  be  picked  very  hard  and  house- 
ripened.  Another  pear  that  Mr.  Downing  greatly  ad¬ 
mired  is  the  Bose.  It  is  one  of  the  largest  and  best. 
If  it  had  a  red  cheek  to  add  to  its  attractions,  it  would 
be  a  beauty  indeed.  It  is  a  cranky  tree  to  grow— that 
is,  to  grow  into  anything  like  a  pyramidal  shape.  It 
is  a  vigorous,  rank  grower,  but  the  limbs  go  winding 
about  at  their  own  sweet  will,  curved  and  crooked. 
The  fruit  is  very  large  and  fine. 

By  the  way,  the  writer  well  remembers,  in  a  con¬ 
versation  with  Mr.  Downing,  hearing  him  express,  as 
his  personal  taste,  a  preference  for  a  finely-ripened 
blackcap  over  all  other  small  fruits,  though  he  loved 
all.  It  is  rather  flattering  to  one's  vanity  to  note  simi¬ 
larities  between  oneself  and  great  men,  and  we  re¬ 
mark,  parenthetically,  that  we,  too,  are  very,  very  par¬ 
tial  to  the  blackcap. 

The  late  A.  J.  Cay  wood,  to  whom  the  horticultural 
world  is  indebted  for  many  good  things,  was  the  recipi¬ 
ent  of  much  undeserved  abuse  at  one  time.  He  origi- 
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nated  the  Walter  Grape ;  it  flourished  on  his  place 
admirably — the  circulars  he  sent  out  were  not  exag¬ 
gerated.  In  those  days  there  were  not  many  horticul¬ 
tural  novelties,  and  it  went  all  over  the  country.  But 
it  would  not  flourish.  To-day  I  do  not  know  of  a  place 
where  it  is  grown,  except  the  original  vine  on  the  old 
Cuywood  home  at  Marlboro.  There  it  grows  and 
thrives  and  is  really  an  excellent  grape.  But  it  wouid 
not  grow  elsewhere,  and  Mr.  Caywood  was  roundly 
abused  for  disseminating  what  he  really  believed  to 
be  a  valuable  grape.  Since  then  we  have  learned  the 
lesson  that  a  new  variety  must  be  tested  under  varying 
conditions  ere  we  may  assume  for  it  any  special  value. 

However,  any  harm  then  done  by  Mr.  Ciywood 
was  amply  atoned  for  in  his  later  years.  He  gave  us 
the  Marlboro  Raspberry  and  the  Minnewaski  Black¬ 
berry,  and  the  Duchess,  Ulster  Prolific  and  Nectar 
Grapes.  To-day,  in  a  list  of  about  a  dozen  varieties 
of  grapes  in  my  home  garden,  the  Ulster  Prolific 
stands  at  the  head.  It  is  perfectly  hardy,  vigorous, 
productive,  and  the  fruit  is  handsome  and  of  high 
quality.  There  are  sections  where,  I  am  told,  this 
vine  lacks  vigor  and  does  not  flourish.  F. 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of  the 
writer  to  Insure  attention.  Before  asklnir  a  question,  please  see  If  it  Is 
not  unswered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions 
at  one  time.  I*ut  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 

The  Making  of  Good  Cheese. 

IXSTKUCTIOX  FKOM  AX  EXPERT. 

In  the  making  of  cheese  the  first  thing  necessary  is 
good,  clean  milk,  free  from  animal  taint  and  barnyard 
odors.  It  is  impossible  to  make  a  fine,  clean- flavored 
cheese  from  impure,  tainted  milk.  The  first  thing 
after  the  milk  is  placed  in  the  vat  is  to  gradually  heat 
it  up  to  a  temperature  of  80  degrees  Fahrenheit.  The 
heating  is  accompanied  by  careful  stirring,  in  order  that 
it  may  be  uniform  all  through,  and  also  to  keep  the  fat 
evenly  distributed  through  the  mass.  When  this  point 
is  reached  the  milk  should  be  carefully  examined  to 
determine  its  condition  as  to  ripeness.  This  may  be 
determined  by  the  expert  maker  by  the  sense  of  smell, 
but  very  much  the  best  way  is  by  the  use  of  what  is 
termed  the  rennet  test.  For  this,  each  person  can  fix 
a  rule  for  himself,  and  note  the  time  it  takes  a  given 
quantity  of  milk  to  thicken  with  the  use  of  a  certain 
amount  of  rennet  extract.  The  rule  used  by  a  large 
number  of  cheese  makers  is  11  ounces  of  milk  in 
which  is  put  one  cubic  centimeter  of  rennet  extract. 
With  this  rule,  when  the  milk  is  of  a  proper  degree  of 
ripeness  it  should  begin  to  thicken  in  about  two 
minutes.  This  test  is  founded  on  the  well-known  fact 
that  with  the  beginning  of  the  development  of  acidity 
in  the  milk  the  activity  of  the  rennet  is  increased. 
The  object  of  ripeniug  the  milk  before  adding  the 
rennet  is  to  have  a  sufficient  amount  of  acidity  devel¬ 
oped  so  that  the  curd  will  work  along  in  good  time 
and  make  a  good,  solid-cutting,  well-flavored  cheese. 

-  The  general  principle  underlying  the  manufacture 
of  cheese  depends  primarily  upon  the  action  of  the 
rennet  in  coagulating  the  casein  of  the  milk  and  in 
that  way  holding  a  larger  proportion  of  the  fat.  The 
sugar  and  albumen  of  the  milk  are  principally  carried 
off  in  this  way.  The  rennet  is  principally  obtained 
from  the  mucous  surface  of  the  fourth  stomach  of  a 
suckling  calf.  It  is  preserved  for  use  by  carefully 
cleansing  without  washing  it,  and  it  is  then  rubbed 
with  salt  and  dried.  When  wanted  for  use  it  is  soaked 
in  weak  brine  and  the  liquid  thus  obtained  is  used  to 
coagulate  the  milk. 

When  the  latter  is  found  to  be  in  proper  condition, 
sufficient  of  the  rennet  solution  is  added  to  cause  the 
milk  to  begin  to  thicken  in  from  15  to  18  minutes.  It 
is  then  allowed  to  stand  until  the  curd  is  firm  enough 
so  that,  by  laying  the  back  of  the  fingers  and  hand  on 
it  next  to  tne  side  of  the  vat  and  gently  bearing  it 
away,  it  will  cleave  off.  For  cutting  the  curd,  knives 
containing  several  blades,  about  half  an  inch  apart, 
are  used.  When  cut,  the  curd  is  left  in  small  cubes, 
each  not  more  than  half  an  inch  in  diameter.  It  is 
necessary  to  use  every  care  that  the  pieces  of  curd  may 
be  even  in  size,  so  that  the  heat  and  rennet  will  act 
together  and  on  all  alike,  producing  an  even  curd, 
without  which  it  is  impossible  to  make  fine  cheese. 
The  main  loss  of  fat  takes  place  in  the  process  of  cut¬ 
ting  and  handling  immediately  following.  The  glob¬ 
ules  of  fat  on  the  exposed  surfaces  are  easily  detached, 
hence  the  necessity  of  carefully  handling  uot  to  man¬ 
gle  and  bruise  the  curd,  and  thus  increase  the  amount 
of  fat  lost. 

As  soon  as  the  curd  is  completely  cut,  it  is  stirred 
very  gently  for  10  or  15  minutes,  until  the  outside  of 
the  pieces  show  the  appearance  of  a  slight  film  and  the 
whey  commences  to  separate  freely  from  the  curd. 


The  latter  is  then  gradually  heated  to  a  temperature 
of  about  98  degrees  Fahrenheit.  During  the  process 
it  is  kept  in  constant  but  gentle  agitation.  The  heat¬ 
ing  stimulates  the  action  of  the  rennet,  which  shrinks 
the  casein  and  expels  the  moisture  from  the  kernels  of 
curd.  It  is  very  important  at  this  time  that  just  the 
right  amount  of  moisture  should  be  separated  from  the 
curd.  If  too  much  is  driven  out,  there  will  be  a  loss 
in  yield  and  a  coarse,  liard-textured  cheese.  On  the 
other  hand,  too  much  moisture  makes  a  cheese  that 
cures  too  fast  and  which  will  get  off  flavor  quickly, 
for  the  reason  that  the  retention  of  so  much  moisture 
causes  the  conditions  that  are  the  most  favorable  to 
the  development  of  the  bacteria  of  putrefaction.  When 
the  curd  has  become  sufficiently  firm  and  dry,  it  is 
allowed  to  settle  on  the  bottom  of  the  vat  and  stand 
until  there  is  a  sufficient  development  of  acid.  To  tell 
exactly  when  it  is  the  proper  time  to  draw  the  whey 
from  the  curd,  requires  the  best  judgment  of  the 
maker,  as  it  is  one  of  the  critical  points  in  the  manu¬ 
facturing  process.  The  most  common  test  used  to  de¬ 
termine  the  proper  time  to  draw  off  the  whey  is  known 
as  the  hot-iron  test.  A  portion  of  curd  is  squeezed  in 
the  hand  until  partially  dry,  then  placed  against  hot 
iron  and  carefully  drawn  away  ;  if  the  curd  sticks  to 
the  iron  and  is  drawn  out  in  fine  threads  about  one- 
fourth  of  an  inch  long,  the  whey  is  generally  ready 
to  be  drawn ;  if  the  threads  are  shorter,  it  is  allowed 
to  stand  until  a  satisfactory  test  is  obtained.  This  test 
is  supposed  to  indicate  the  amount  of  lactic  acid 
present. 

After  the  whey  is  drawn  from  the  curd,  the  process 
of  manufacture  may  be  varied,  one  method  of  treat¬ 
ment  making  what  is  known  as  stirred  curd  cheese, 
the  other  method,  a  Cheddar  cheese.  In  the  stirred 
curd  process  the  acid  development  is  carried  farther 
in  the  whey  before  it  is  drawn  off  and  afterwards  the 
curd  is  kept  stirred  and  the  kernels  kept  apart  until 
salted  and  put  to  press.  In  the  Cheddar  process  after 
the  whey  has  been  drained  from  the  cui'd,  the  latter  is 
packed  on  the  sides  of  the  vat,  leaving  a  space  in  the 
center  for  the  whey  to  drain  off  more  readily.  After 
a  little  time  the  curd  is  cut  up  in  pieces  convenient  to 
handle,  and  turned  over  from  time  to  time  to  allow 
the  whey  to  drain  off  more  perfectly.  When  the  curd 
becomes  pretty  well  freed  from  whey,  the  pieces  are 
doubled  and  the  process  of  doubling  is  continued  at 
short  intervals  until  the  whole  forms  a  compact  pile. 
It  is  held  there  until  the  curd  begins  to  feel  mellow 
and  has  a  stringy,  fibrous  texture,  when  it  is  put 
through  the  curd  mill  to  tear  it  in  pieces  so  that  it  can 
be  salted,  after  which  it  is  put  to  press.  With  good 
milk  fine  cheese  can  be  made  by  either  plan,  but  tak¬ 
ing  into  account  all  the  changing  conditions  the  cheese- 
maker  must  meet,  I  have  no  doubt  the  Cheddar  plan 
is  the  safer. 

The  average  amount  of  milk  required  to  make  a 
pound  of  cheese  is  a  little  over  10  pounds.  The  best 
apparatus  for  a  small  dairy  is  a  small  self-heating  vat, 
that  is,  a  fire  underneath  the  vat  surrounded  with 
water  and  connected  with  the  water  surrounding  the 
vat.  For  the  factory  a  boiler  and  steam  pipes  con¬ 
nected  with  the  vat  are  used.  geo.  a.  smith. 

Cheese  Instructor  N.  Y.  State  Dairy  Commission. 

What  About  Raspberries  P 

B.  F.  M.,  Pequonnoc  Bridge,  Conn. — I  have  an  acre  of 
very  fine  soil,  dry  and  protected  from  north  winds 
with  plenty  of  suu.  I  wish  to  cultivate  raspberries  on 
it.  What  is  the  right  time  to  set  them  out  ?  What  are 
the  three  best  varieties  for  market?  What  kind  of 
fertilizer  should  be  used,  and  how  much  per  acre? 
What  berries  are  best  adapted  to  this  climate  ? 

Axs. — We  would  prefer  to  set  them  out  in  early 
spring.  Preferably  our  choice  of  fertilizers  would  be 
raw  bone  flour  and  unleached  wood  ashes,  if  the  latter 
can  be  bought  for  a  reasonable  price — if  not,  use  muri¬ 
ate  of  potash  instead.  The  quantity  of  fertilizer  must 
depend  upon  the  fertility  of  the  soil  and  one’s  purse. 
You  may  use  all  the  way  from  25  to  100  bushels  of 
ashes  per  acre ;  100  to  000  pounds  of  muriate  ;  400  to 
1,000  pounds  of  bone.  As  to  varieties  :  the  Cuthbert 
is  the  best  late  red;  Golden  Queen  the  best  yellow; 
Turner  is  a  fine  early  red  for  home  use  ;  Hansell  a  fair 
early  market  red;  Shaffer  is  an  excellent  purple; 
Souhegan,  Progress,  Lovett’s  Early,  Kansas  and  Pal¬ 
mer  are  all  good  blackcaps. 

Chemicals  and  Strawberry  Stubble. 

H.  P.  Nichols,  Nichols,  Conn. — I  notice  in  recent 
Rural  articles  on  plowing  under  crops.  What  is  the 
value  of  an  old  strawberry  bed  plowed  under  ?  As  I 
am  principally  eng  ged  in  fruit  growing,  I  would  like 
to  know  if  this  will  supply  sufficient  vegetable  matter 
to  keep  the  land  in  good  condition,  as  I  use  commercial 
fertilizers  almost  exclusively. 

Axs. — We  cannot  tell  you  any  more  than  we  can 
give  the  value  of  “muck”  witnout  having  a  sample 
analyzed.  It  will  depend  upon  the  amount  of  mulch 
used,  what  that  mulch  is  and  whether  the  bed  is 
heavily  grown  with  weeds  or  grass.  If  the  berries  are 


heavily  mulched  with  stable  manure  and  all  weeds 
grow  after  the  last  picking  there  would  be  a  big  mass 
to  turn  under — plenty  of  organic  matter  to  go  with  the 
chemical  fertilizers.  If  you  can  get  a  copy  of  the 
Connecticut  Station  report  for  1879,  you  will  find  on 
page  G7  an  excellent  article  on  this  matter.  Pierre,  a 
French  chemist,  madeaeareful  estimate  of  the  amount 
of  manurial  matter  in  an  acre  of  strawberry  plants — 
leaves,  stems  and  runners,  at  the  middle  of  August. 
He  found  the  following  in  an  acre  : 


Organic  matter  (without  nitrogen) . Pounds.  1,2'vS. 4 

NltroRen  . \ .  “  88.5 

Phosphoilc  acid .  “  85. a 

Lime .  . .  11  11)2.7 

Potash .  “  89.1 


This  is  for  the  plants  alone  With  the  roots  included 
these  figures  would  be  nearly  doubled  and  a  heavy 
mulch  and  a  crop  of  grass  and  weeds  would  make  a 
still  better  showing. 

A  heavy  clover  sod  with  no  second  growth  will  con¬ 
tain  in  stubble  and  roots,  about  2.000  pounds  of  organic 
matter,  23  pounds  of  nitrogen,  six  of  phosphoric  acid 
and  15  of  potash.  A  heavy  second  crop  will  of  course 
greatly  increase  these  figures  ;  so  that  the  strawberry 
bed — especially  if  well  mulched  with  manure — will 
provide  all  the  organic  matter  needed.  Many  straw- 
berry  growers  follow  that  crop  with  cabbages  and 
grow  excellent  crops. 

Hot  Weather  Ti’eatment  for  Milk. 

Several  Subscribers. — Give  in  a  few  simple  rules  the 
best  way  of  handling  milk  in  hot  weather — 1,  to  keep 
it  sweet  for  shipping  to  town;  2,  to  get  the  best  re¬ 
sults  for  blitter  making.  Describe  the  plan  to  be  fol¬ 
lowed  where  one  has  ice  and  modern  conveniences  and 
also  where  these  are  lacking. 

Axs. — When  milk  is  to  be  shipped  for  city  consump¬ 
tion,  it  should  be  most  carefully  and  thoroughly 
strained  immediately  after  milking.  It  should  next 
be  aerated  thoroughly  by  any  process  at  command, 
but  some  method  is  essential  if  we  are  to  have  it  in  the 
best  possible  condition.  As  soon  as  it  is  aerated  it 
should  be  cooled.  Most  milk  shippers  have  a  supply 
of  ice  and  a  large  tank  into  which  the  cans  of  milk  are 
set.  Ice  is  put  in  the  tank  and  the  milk  is  rapidly 
cooled,  being  stirred  at  fi’equent  intervals  to  prevent 
the  cream  from  rising.  Where  ice  is  not  at  hand,  a 
spring  of  cold  water,  standing  at  48  or  50  degrees,  will 
answer,  though  it  is  not  so  reliable.  Many  Orange 
County,  N.  Y.,  milkmen  rely  on  springs,  especially 
where  they  can  have  a  stream  of  the  spring  water 
running  steadily  into  the  tank,  but  even  then,  in  very 
hot  weather,  their  milk  will,  on  occasion,  spoil  en 
route  to  the  city.  Thorough  aeration  will  do  much 
towai-d  keeping  milk  sweet.  When  milk  is  to  be  made 
into  butter,  aeration  is  not  desirable,  unless  in  cases 
where  vegetation  imparting  disagreeable  odors  to  the 
milk  has  crept  into  the  pastures.  In  such  a  case,  a 
slight  aeration  would  improve  the  flavor  of  the  butter 
with  only  a  very  small  loss  of  cream.  Where  a  cream¬ 
ery  is  at  hand,  the  milk  is  at  once  put  into  it,  and 
thoroughly  iced.  This  brings  the  cream  rapidly  up; 
ordinarily  it  will  be  ready  for  skimming,  if  desirable, 
in  eight  hours.  No  butter  maker  to-day  is  in  a  situation 
to  compete  with  the  best  trade,  if  he  is  obliged  to  do 
without  ice,  though  there  are  many  dairies  where  no 
ice  is  used  that  turn  out  excellent  butter.  Springs 
can  be  used  with  deep  cans,  as  in  the  case  of  milk,  or 
it  may  be  set  in  shallow  pans  on  racks  in  the  coolest 
cellar  at  command.  In  neither  case  will  success  be  as 
complete  as  if  ice  had  been  used.  The  milk  will  coagu¬ 
late  before  the  cream  is  separated  and  there  is  con¬ 
sequent  loss.  It  is  important,  when  cream  is  raised  in 
the  old-fashioned  pans,  that  the  cellar  be  as  well 
ventilated  as  is  compatible  with  coolness.  It  should 
be  used  only  for  a  milk  cellai- — nothing  else. 

Miscellaneous. 

Barbed  Wire  Fence  — J.  H.  G.,  Taylorsville,  Ga. — 
Cattle  are  seldom  badly  hurt  on  a  barbed  wire  fence 
unless  they  are  driven  violently  into  it  through  fright. 
Colts  are  often  severely  cut.  We  would  not  use  it  for 
horse  pasture. 

Crimson  Clover. — C.  J.  M. ,  Bardstown,  Ky. — Crimson 
Clover  ought  to  do  well  in  your  latitude.  It  prefers  a 
mellow  soil  not  too  wet.  There  is  some  misunder¬ 
standing  about  the  best  use  for  this  plant.  In  a  recent 
letter  Prof.  W.  F.  Massey  says  of  it :  “  Oats  and  peas 
did  splendidly  this  spring  at  the  North  Carolina  Sta¬ 
tion.  I  have  not  heard  Prof.  Emery’s  estimate  of  their 
value  as  compared  with  Crimson  Clover  as  forage. 
The -latter  is  out  of  the  way  earlier,  but,  like  Orchard 
Grass,  comes  at  a  bad  hay-curing  season  being  gener¬ 
ally  here  the  last  week  in  April.  I  am  inclined  to 
value  this  clover  more  highly  for  green-manuring  than 
for  hay,  although  when  successfully  handled  it  makes 
a  fine  crop.” 

L.  J.,  Richford,  N.  Y. — Mr.  D.  C.  Lewis  uses  the 
Mapes  fertilizers.  On  such  land  as  you  describe  he 
would,  after  thoroughly  preparing  the  soil,  use  500 
pounds  of  fertilizer  with  the  wheat  and  sow  Timothy 
seed  with  it.  Next  spring  he  would  sow  clover  and 
reasonably  expect  a  good  meadow. 
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Aerating  Mississippi  Milk. 

Pbof.  J.  H.  Connell,  Mississippi  Agri¬ 
cultural  and  Mechanical  College. — 
As  to  these  milk  questions  on  page  317,  I 
have  had  no  opportunity  to  observe  any¬ 
thing  respecting  the  removal  of  foul 
odors  by  the  aeration  of  milk.  All  food 
given  to  our  cows  is  free  from  such  odors 
as  we  feed  no  turnips,  etc.  Milk  should 
be  cooled  as  soon  as  drawn.  At  this  lati¬ 
tude  aerated  milk  keeps  from  six  to  ten 
hours  longer  than  that  not  so  treated  if 
the  water  be  of  proper  temperature  (55 
degrees)  and  the  machine  reduces  the 
temperature  to  within  two  or  four  degrees 
of  that  of  the  water,  as  the  Hueling’s 
aerator  does.  We  have  successfully  de¬ 
livered  morning’s  milk  in  the  afternoon 
for  use,  and  the  reverse,  without  the  use 
of  ice.  If  a  full  supply  of  water  at  55  or 
60  degrees  can  be  had  no  ice  is  needed  for 
butter  production  in  this  climate  when  an 
aerator  is  also  used  ;  but  the  machine  has 
recommended  itself  to  us  most  strongly 
for  the  removal  of  sediment  from  milk 
and  for  producing  longer  keeping  qual¬ 
ities  in  it.  If  to  be  drank  at  once  the 
aeration  will  remove  the  always  objec¬ 
tionable  animal  odor  of  milk. 

The  Miller  vs.  the  Farmer. 

P.  II.,  New  Jersey.—  E.  L.  under  the 
caption,  “  Sell  Wheat  and  Buy  Flour  ”  on 
page  412,  pays  his  respects  to  P.  H.,  and 
apparently  settles  in  his  own  mind,  at 
least,  the  vexed  question  of  the  farmer 
getting  his  just  dues  from  the  miller. 
Unfortunately  for  him,  his  facts  (?)  and 
figures  weaken  his  position  somewhat, 
and  raise  a  doubt  in  the  reader’s  mind 
as  to  the  exact  relation  existing  between 
E.  L.  and  the  millers,  and  between  E. 
L.  and  the  farmers.  Few  farmers,  I 
imagine,  are  in  a  position  to  purchase 
flour  by  the  car-load,  or  to  have  use  for 
such  a  quantity. 

In  the  first  place,  for  how  much  did  E. 
L.  sell  the  wheat  with  which  he  paid  for 
the  flour  purchased,  and  did  he  receive 
for  it  the  “  top  price  ?  ”  He  says  that  a 
bushel  of  wheat  is  worth  there  80  cents. 
As  I  received  36  pounds  of  flour,  and  12 
of  bran  and  middlings  from  60  pounds  of 
wheat,  I  figure  that  in  the  same  pro¬ 
portion,  a  bushel  of  wheat  produces  45 
pounds  of  flour.  According  to  E.  L ’s 
figures,  then,  the  wheat  which  produced 
the  barrel  of  flour  is  worth  $3.47,  or  in 
round  numbers,  $3.50,  $1.30  less  than  the 
cost  of  the  barrel  of  flour.  At  present 
prices,  the  bran  and  other  by-products 
ought  to  pay  all  the  cost  of  manufacture, 
and  leave  a  good  margin  of  profit  be¬ 
sides.  So  it  would  appear  that  our  friend, 
at  prices  given  by  himself,  and  by  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  business  recommended  by  himself, 
has  been  paying  a  pretty  heavy  tribute 
to  his  “  rascally  miller.” 

Now  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  from 
60  pounds  of  sound,  clean  wheat,  I  ought 
to  have  received  40  pounds  of  first-class 
flour  (many  instances  are  known  of  42 
pounds  being  received  after  the  toll  was 
taken),  instead  of  the  36  pounds  men¬ 
tioned  in  my  former  communication. 
Another  point  against  the  miller,  which 
I  did  not  previously  mention,  and  which 
would  make  the  value  of  the  flour  which 
I  did  receive  still  less,  is  that  although  I 
was  promised  the  best  roller  flour,  I 
didn’t  get  it.  I  afterwards  purchased  at 
the  grocery  store,  by  the  sack,  second 
grade  flour,  from  the  same  mill,  and 
found  it  superior  to  the  “best”  flour  fur¬ 
nished  me  in  exchange  for  my  wheat. 
Saying  nothing  about  the  quality,  these 
figures  would  make  the  value  of  the  flour 
from  a  bushel  of  wheat,  at  the  “lowest 
wholesale  rates,”  98  cents.  The  value  of 
the  bran,  at  a  low  estimate,  would  bring 
it  up  to  $1.05;  so  E.  L.  in  reality  advises 
the  farmer  to  sell  for  80  cents  the  wheat 
which  in  justice  ought  to  produce  up¬ 


wards  of  a  dollar’s  worth  of  flour  and 
bran,  and  then  buy  his  flour  at  the  ex¬ 
orbitant  advance  he  paid.  Bel  ter  take 
the  36  pounds  of  flour,  small  though  the 
quantity  be,  than  to  pursue  this  losing 
practice.  These  figures  are  for  the  best 
quality  of  flour  mentioned,  it  will  be  ob¬ 
served,  as  few,  if  any,  farmers  would 
wish  the  other  grade.  Verily,  the  days 
of  false  prophets,  especially  of  agricul¬ 
tural  prophets,  are  not  yet  past. 

Some  of  E.  L.’s  other  statements  are 
equally  to  be  questioned.  He  says:  “The 
market  quotations  are  open  to  him  (the 
farmer)  as  to  the  miller.”  Published 
quotations,  yes ;  but  how  many  farmers 
can  buy  flour  at  th2  rates  given  by  E.  L.  ? 
Can  one  in  ten  thousand  ?  How  many 
will  wish  to  buy  a  car-load  of  flour  at 
once,  not  to  mention  two  car-loads?  How 
many  farmers,  too,  can  get  the  “  top 
price  ”  for  the  grain  they  wish  to  sell  ? 
Do  not  the  great  majority  rather  have  to 
accept  whatever  price  the  “  rascally  mil¬ 
ler  ”  or  his  first  cousin,  the  grain  buyer, 
may  condescend  to  offer  ?  If  the  farmer 
refuses  to  accept  these  prices,  can  he  ship 
100  bushels  or  so  of  surplus  wheat  to  New 
York  or  any  other  large  grain  market 
with  any  reasonable  certainty  of  realiz¬ 
ing  the  “top  price”  for  it?  The  poor 
innocent  who  believes  that  he  can,  and 
undertakes  to  do  so,  w’ill  get  “  left”  worse 
than  the  “  rascally  miller.”  The  secret 
of  the  whole  business  is  that  there  is  a 
system  of  grading,  of  quotations,  of  dis¬ 
counts  and  percentages  used  in  trade  that 
the  average  farmer  knows  little  about ; 
and  it  isn’t  intended  by  interested  parties 
that  he  should. 

Only  this  morning  a  friend  of  mine,  a 
dealer,  was  showing  me  an  illustrated 
catalogue  of  agricultural  and  miscella¬ 
neous  implements  of  various  kinds,  with 
the  selling  prices  plainly  printed  with 
each  illustration.  We  were  talking  of 
this  very  subject  of  the  blind  discount 
business.  “Now,”  said  he,  “here  is  a 
hand  cider  mill  which  is  priced  at  $15.  I 
can  say  to  a  customer  that  I  can  save 
him  money  in  buying  that ;  can  get 
it  for  him  for  about  $12,  thus  saving  him 
$3.  At  the  same  time  I  can  get  it  for 
about  $9,  possibly  $8,  and  so  be  making 
a  good  thing.”  Still  the  catalogue  was  in¬ 
tended  to  convey  the  idea  that  these  pub¬ 
lished  prices  were  the  lowest  that  could 
be  obtained.  Of  course,  the  initiated 
know  that  this  is  done  “  to  protect  the 
dealers,”  but  the  mass  of  farmers  don’t 
know  it.  This  is  but  a  sample  of  the 
modern  method  of  doing  business  in  this 
direction  ;  though  I  do  not  wish  to  be 
understood  as  intimating  that  there  are 
as  great  discounts  on  flour ;  for  this  is 
too  much  of  a  standard  article. 

The  farmer  here,  within  easy  reach  of 
New  York,  who  buys  a  single  barrel  of 
flour,  will  have  to  pay  about  $6  for  it ; 
while  if  he  buy  a  smaller  quantity,  (and 
more  will  buy  less  at  a  time  than  will 
buy  a  barrel)  he  will  have  to  pay  a  con¬ 
siderably  higher  rate.  The  very  highest 
price  he  will  realize  for  the  quantity  of 
wheat  necessary  to  make  a  barrel  of 
flour  is  about  $4.  It  is  the  sheerest  non¬ 
sense,  not  to  say  an  insult  to  his  intelli¬ 
gence,  for  any  one  to  tell  a  farmer  that 
because  he  is  being  robbed  in  one  way, 
he  can  “  evade  ”  (if  any  one  thinks 
“  evade  ”  is  not  good  in  this  connection, 
let  him  consult  Webster)  it  by  allowing 
himself  to  be  worse  robbed  in  another. 

Medicine  for  Southern  Agriculture. 

W.  P.  Massey,  Wake  County,  N.  C. — 
The  severe  lesson  of  low  prices  is  doing 
more  to  wean  the  farmers  of  the  South 
from  the  one-crop  cotton  system  than 
anything  that  has  ever  happened.  The 
acreage  in  this  State  this  year  has  fallen 
off  fully  one-third.  If  we  could  only  in¬ 
duce  our  farmers  to  farm,  that  is,  to  use 
a  proper  rotation  with  cotton  simply  as 
a  leading  crop  and  grown  at  half  the 
cost  it  now  is,  the  way  out  of  their 
troubles  would  be  plain.  As  The  Rural 
suggests,  the  late  Irish  potato  crop  w  ould 
help  amazingly.  I  have  now  (June  25) 
Irish  potatoes,  grown  here  last  fall,  so 


bright,  solid,  and  unsprouted  that  all  to 
whom  I  show  them  can  hardly  be  con¬ 
vinced  that  they  were  not  grown  this 
summer.  In  a  cool,  dark  cellar  these  keep 
easily  until  July  without  a  sprout. 


Full  as  a  Tick. 


“The  Editor  of  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  reports  the  Japan  Wineberry 
“again  killed  to  the  ground  ”  at  his  ex¬ 
periment  and  test  grounds  in  Bergen 
County,  N.  J.  Here,  in  Monmouth 
County,  we  have  found  it  for  the  past 
three  winters  perfectly  uninjured  to  the 
tips.” 

So  says  Orchard  and  Garden.  This 
Wineberry  seems  peculiarly  susceptible 
to  anthracnose,  which  is  killing  all  the 
raspberries  at  the  Rural  Grounds.  We  are 
glad  to  have  evidence  of  its  hardiness. 
Though  of  comparatively  little  value  in 
so  far  as  the  fruit  is  concerned,  it  is  yet 
an  odd,  interesting  plant . 

Summer  Layering  the  Grape  Vine. — 
When  the  vineyard  is  not  too  old  and  one 
wishes  to  propagate  some  vines  from  it 
by  summer  layering,  it  may  be  done 
without  taxing  the  vine  sufficiently  to  in¬ 
jure  it.  A  good  cane  should  be  allowed 
to  grow  along  the  ground  until  about  six 
feet  long,  then  pinch  off  the  tip,  which 
will  soon  start  the  laterals.  These  will 
be  upright,  and,  when  nearly  a  foot  high, 
dig  a  trench  four  inches  deep,  lay  the 
vine  in  the  bottom,  first  cutting  off  the 
tendrils  and  leaf  at  the  base  ;  cover  with 
a  few  inches  of  soil  and  press  firmly,  and 
in  a  few  weeks,  fill  up  the  trench  level 
with  the  surface  of  the  ground.  If  some 
of  the  shoots  seem  to  take  the  lead  too 
much,  it  will  be  well  to  give  them  a  pinch 
and  throw  more  of  the  force  into  the 
others.  By  fall  these  will  be  well-rooted 
and  each  shoot  will  have  sufficient  roots 

to  pass  for  a  good  vine . 

Dick  Turpin  robbed  the  rich  and  gat  e 
to  tbe  poor.  The  modern  coal  combine 
robs  the  poor  and  gives  to  the  rich.  Times 

have  changed . 

{Continued  on  next  page.) 


Ip  you  name  The  R.  N.-V.  to  our  advertisers  you 
may  be  pretty  sure  of  prompt  replies  uud  right  treat¬ 
ment. 


For  Harness,  Buggy  Tops,  Saddles,  Fly  Nets 
Traveling  Bags,  Military  Equipments,  Etc. 

Gives  a  beautiful  iinish  which  will  not  peel  or 
crack  off,  smut  or  crock  by  handling.  Not  a  varnish 
Used  by  the  U.  S.  Army  and  is  the  standard 
among  manufacturers  and  owners  of  fine  harness 
in  every  quarter  of  the  globe. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  HARNESS  MAKERS. 


Prickly  Comfrey  Plants. 

Good,  strong  roots.  Send  for  price,  stating  quan¬ 
tity  desired.  Early  orders  solicited.  All  kinds  of 
small  fruit  plants.  Ask  for  catalogue. 

VINE  GROVE  FRUIT  FARM, 

Box  65,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


ENGINES,  m’Ils. 

Threshing  Machines, 

Best  Machinery  at  Lowest  Prices 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  York,  Pa. 


MEND  YOUR  OWN  HARNESS 


THOMSON’S 

SLOTTED 

CLINCH  RIVETS. 

No  tools  required.  Only  a  hammer  needed 
to  drive  and  clinch  them  easily  and  quickly; 
leaving  the  clinch  absolutely  smooth.  Re¬ 
quiring  no  hole  to  be  made  in  the  leather  nor 
burr  for  the  Rivets.  They  are  STRONG,  TOUGH 
and  DURABLE.  Millions  now  in  use.  All 
lengths,  uniform  or  assorted,  put  up  in  boxes. 

Ask  your  dcnlvr  for  them,  or  send  40a 
in  stamps  for  a  box  of  100;  assorted  sizes. 
MANUFACTURED  BY 

JUOSON  L.  THOMSON  MFC.  CO.. 
Waltham,  Mass. 


Eyesight 

RAVED. 

“  My  boy  had  Scarlet 
Fever  when  4  years  old, 
leaving  him  very  weak 
and  with  blood  pois- 
sucii  with  cunkcr. 
His  eyes  became  in¬ 
flamed,  his  sufferings 
were  intense,  and  for  7 
weeks  he  could  not  even 
open  his  eyes.  I  began 
Clifford  Blackman  ff|vil>K  him  HOOD’* 
NAItNAPARIM.A. 
which  soon  cured  him.  1  know  it  xnml  his 
Night,  if  not  his  very  life.”  Abbie  F.  Black¬ 
man,  2888  Washington  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


HOOD’S  PlLLS  are  the  best  after-dinner  Pills, 
assist  digestion,  cure  headache  and  biliousness. 


- RAPID - 

HARNESS  -  MENDERS. 


Just  Drive  ’Em  In  and  CLINCH  'Em. 


^^j^OLS^^UIREDr 

Tha  Quickest,  Strongest  and  Cheapest  way  to  mend 
your  harness  or  any  strap. 

Every  one  who  owns  a  HORSE  NEEDS  a  box. 
Only  Cost  25c  for  0ns  Gross. 

Tot  Sals  by  Grocery  and  Hardware  Stores  or  send  to 

BUFFALO  SPECIALTY  MFG.  CO., 

PATENTEES  AND  MANUFACTURERS.  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


*SoothihQ 

JJealihgs»~ 

PehetratihQJ 


OviE-vor,, 

ORIGINATED 

For  INTERNAL  as  much  as  EXTERNAL  use. 

JOHNSON’S 

Anodyne  Liniment 

Dropped  on  Sugar,  Children  Dove  Jt. 
Traveler  should  have  a  bottle  of  it  in  his  satchel, 
romptly.  Always  ready  to  use.  for  Coughs,  Colds, 
oure  ihroat,  Tonsilitis,  Colic,  Cramps  and  Pams.  Re- 
lieves  Summer  Complaints,  Cuts  and  Bruises  like  magic. 
Croup,  Asthma,  Catarrh,  Br 
i,  Chilblains,  Chaps,  Soreness  ; 


Acts  promptly. 

Sore  Throat,  T 

Complaints,  uuisai 

Cures  Croup,  Asthma,  Catarrh,  Bronchitis,  Cholera- 
Morbus,  Chilblains,  Chaps,  Soreness  in  Body  or  Limbs, 
Stiff  Muscles  or  Strains.  Inhale  for  Nervous  Headache. 
Ill’st’d  Pamphlet  free.  Sold  everywhere.  Price  35  cts. 
Six  bottles,  82.00.  1.  S.  JOHNSON  &  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 


OUR  HAY  CARRIERS 

are  the  best  suited  for  all  kinds  of  buildings.  Use 
any  Fork  or  Slings.  Sell  direct. 

FOWLER  &  FARRINGTON. 

Taughannock  Falls,  N.  Y. 


BINDER  TWINE 

sale  prices.  Send  stamp  for  samples  oi 


■shipped  anywhere 
1  to  anyone,  in  any 

_ _ i  quantityatwhole- 

priees.  Send  stamp  for  samples  or  write  for  prices, 

CASH  HUYKKS’  UNION.  162  W.Tan  Burro  St.  B  34  Chicago. 


PAINTroofs 

DIXON  S  SILICA  GRAPHITE  PAINT 


W ater  will  run  from  It  pure  and  clean .  It  covers  double 
the  surface  of  any  other  paint,  and  will  last  four  or  five 
tlmetlonger.  Equally  usefulforanylron  work.  Send  for 
circulars.  Job.  Dixon  Crucible  Co.,  Jersey  City,  N,  J. 


AGENTS 

■  ■  PatentChemLnllnl 


WANTED  ON  SALARY 


or  COM  M ISSION ,  to  handle  the  Ne* 
Patent  Chemical  Ink  Erasing  Pencil.  Agents  making 
$50  per  week.  Monroe  Eraser  Mf’g  Co.  x  175,  LaCroawe,  Wla. 


IMPROVED  FARMS  VEStS! 

moderate  prices.  Inquire  of  BAM  UKL  VERPLANCK 
Fishklll-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 
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What  Others  Say. 

( Continued .) 

Iowa  Beauty,  Jucunda  Improved  and 
Timbrell.  One  result  of  the  past  season’s 
strawberry  trials  at  the  Rural  Grounds 
is  that  we  heartily  commend  a  trial  of 
the  above  three  varieties  to  our  readers.. 

The  R.  N.-Y.’s  experience  gives  a  very 
clear  light  as  to  the  selection  of  seedling 
potatoes.  We  have  always  started  the 
seeds  in  flower- pots  or  shallow  boxes 
about  the  first  of  March  or  a  little  before. 
For  several  years  all  the  plants  that  ger¬ 
minated  were,  when  from  three  to  six 
inches  high,  transplanted  from  the  pots 
or  boxes  to  little  three-inch  pots  and 
these,  when  well  rooted,  were  planted  in 
well  prepared  soil  in  the  garden,  about 
June  1,  whether  the  plants  were  feeble 
or  vigorous.  In  a  few  seasons  it  was 
found  that  no  variety  of  exceeding  value 
need  ever  be  hoped  for  from  seedlings  of 
a  weakly  habit.  They  may  safely  be  re¬ 
jected  just  as  soon  as  it  is  found  that  they 
are  weakly.  A  far  better  way,  however, 
and  one  that  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  with  great 
satisfaction  adopted  of  late  years,  is  to 
raise  a  lot  of  seedlings,  say  500,  more  or 
less,  in  boxes,  and  transplant  to  the 
thumb-pots  only  those  which  are  notably 
of  sturdy,  not  to  say  rampant  growth. 
In  this  way  we  are  likely  to  secure  a 
survival  of  the  fittest.  That  is  to  say, 
the  varieties  which  ultimately  will  be 
found  worthy  of  cultivation  or  introduc¬ 
tion  are  among  the  score  of  strong  plants 
and  not  among  the  490  rejected  weaklings. 

Prof.  Sargent,  according  to  William 
Falconer  in  the  American  Florist,  is 
getting  solicitous  about  the  value  of  the 
beautiful  Blue  Spruce,  Pungens,  as  a  per¬ 
manent  garden  plant,  as  he  sees  indica¬ 
tions  that  it  will  lose  its  lower  branches 
as  does  the  wretched  Balsam  Fir.  Well 
treated,  however,  it  holds  its  lower  foli¬ 
age  for  30  years,  so  that  there  is  no  need 
of  crossing  that  bridge  until  we  come  to 

it . 

A  correspondent  of  the  London  Gar¬ 
den  calls  attention  to  the  deadly  proper¬ 
ties  of  the  flowers  of  our  Papaw,  Asimina 
triloba.  The  expanded  blossoms  are,  as 
a  rule,  studded  over  with  dead  flies  and 

gnats . 

Here  is  a  choice  little  selection  of  Tea 
and  Hybrid  Tea  roses :  Perle,  La  France, 
Mermet,  Bride,  Niphetos,  Mme.  Cusin, 
Papa  Gontier,  Mme  Hoste,  Bon  Silene, 

Sunset . 

The  boy  says  he  is  tired  of  farm  life. 
Tired  of  what?  Is  he  tired  of  sweet, 
green  grass,  of  pure  air,  of  holy  sun¬ 
light  ?  Is  he  tired  of  waving  grain,  of 
lovely  flowers,  of  rich,  luscious  fruit  ?  It 
is  time,  comments  Farm,  Field  and  Stock- 
man,  that  he  learned  that  there  is  more 
to  think  about  and  to  be  entertained 
with  on  the  farm  than  on  any  other  place 
on  earth.  “Is  it  possible  that  I  have 
been  with  these  things  all  my  life  and 


To  see  the  full  effect  of  bagging  to¬ 
matoes  it  is  best  to  cut  off  all  the  toma¬ 
toes  in  a  cluster  and  bag  the  single  one 

remaining . 

Mr.  E.  S.  Brack  of  Higlitstown,  N. 

J. ,  favors  us  with  the  following  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  the  Japan  Wineberry:  “  1  was 
foreman  for  Mr.  Lovett  at  the  time  he 
received  the  seeds  from  Prof.  Georgeson, 
then  in  Japan,  and  planted  them  my¬ 
self.  Though  growing  in  an  exposed 
place,  the  plants  have  never  been  winter- 
killed.  I  believe  the  variety  perfectly 
hardy  in  this  section,  if  not  at  the  Rural 
Grounds,  and  I  would  not  hesitate  to 
commend  it  as  an  attractive  and  curious 

novelty  to  all  my  friends.” . 

There  is  one  advantage  in  Hungarian 
Grass  which  renders  it  of  invaluable  aid 
to  farmers,  says  the  Weekly  Press.  If  it 
did  nothing  more  than  perform  that  one 
service,  it  would  amply  repay  for  the 
labor  bestowed  upon  it.  It  is  the  enemy 
of  all  weeds.  It  destroys  as  surely  as  if 
the  cultivator  had  been  at  work  in  the 
field.  This  is  due  to  the  quick  germina¬ 
tion  of  the  seeds  of  Hungarian  Grass, 

and  its  rapid  growth . 

Hungarian  Grass  is  perhaps  the 
cheapest  crop  that  can  be  grown  for  hay. 
The  seed  may  be  sown  as  early  as  May, 
but  it  loves  the  warm  weather.  On  rich 
land,  if  the  seed  is  sown  in  June,  or  even 
in  July,  it  will  yield  well.  It  entails  no 
labor  other  than  to  plow  the  land,  harrow 
it  well  and  sow.  The  cost  of  the  seed  is 
but  little.  It  is  a  cheap  crop.  It  will 
allow  of  a  crop  of  early  peas  or  early 
potatoes  being  taken  off  for  market  be¬ 
fore  sowing . 

Leaner  pork  can  be  obtained  by  the 
use  of  nitrogenous  foods — skim-milk, 
bran,  shorts,  cotton-seed  meal  if  it  can 
be  advantageously  utilized,  beans,  peas, 
clover,  alfalfa,  and  other  leguminous 
plants.  It  is,  however,  says  Prof.  W.  O. 
Atwater,  impracticable  for  many  pork 
producers  to  change  their  system  of  feed¬ 
ing  at  once.  The  bulk  of  the  pork  of 
the  country  is  and  for  some  time  must  be 
manufactured  from  corn,  but  where  nitro¬ 
genous  foods  are  available  they  should 
be  used,  and  where  they  are  not  avail¬ 
able  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  intro¬ 
duce  them.  Here  is  a  strong  reason  for 
experiments  with  leguminous  forage 
plants  ;  besides  helping  to  make  leaner 
pork  they  have  the  advantage  that  with 
them  poor  hay,  straw  and  corn  stalks  can 
be  utilized  and  that  they  make  rich 

manure . 

There  is  here  a  suggestion  for  dairy¬ 
men  in  the  Eastern  States.  Skim-milk  is 
richer  in  protein  and  on  that  account  is 
excellent  not  simply  for  making  pork, 
but  making  the  lean  pork  that  a  rational 
diet  calls  for  in  place  of  the  excessively 
fat  product  with  which  the  market  is 
flooded . 

There  is,  it  is  true,  a  large  demand  for 


and  make  the  farmers  ridiculous  before 
the  nation.” 

“Take  these  matters  of  trusts,  rail¬ 
roads  and  other  capitalistic  oppressors  of 
the  farming  interest.  Many  of  our  very 
foremost  public  men,  who  understand 
these  matters  from  top  to  bottom,  are 
ready  and  would  be  glad  to  give  all  their 
energies  to  championing  our  rights  as 
citizens  and  producers.  But  when  these 
skilled,  honest  and  influential  statesmen 
find  themselves  ignored  by  the  farmers, 
and  see  them  running  after  a  lot  of  self- 
seeking,  ignorant  charlatans,  who  leave 
us  the  laughing  stock  of  intelligent  peo¬ 
ple,  what  courage  can  they  have  to  come 
forward  and  espouse  the  cause  of  a  class 
or  interest  that  understands  its  own  needs 
so  little.” 

- Farm  Journal:  “  Boys,  one  of  the 

best  things  to  invest  money  in  is  an  acre 
or  two  of  cheap,  perhaps  rough  land,  to 
be  set  to  apple  trees.  Get  father  to  ad¬ 
vise  where,  and  to  take  a  mortgage  on 
it,  if  you  can’t  quite  pay  for  it.  Then 
study  up,  learn  what  trees  are  the  best, 
what  apples  are  in  greatest  demand,  how 
to  set  and  cultivate  them,  and  how  to 
beat  the  orchard  worms,  and,  this  fall  or 
next  spring,  get  good  trees  and  make  it 
your  business  to  take  care  of  them.  It 
will  be  a  grand  move  for  you.  An  or¬ 
chard  worth  hundreds  of  dollars  can  be 
grown  with  but  trifling  expense  on  cheap 
ground  in  a  few  years  if  the  trees  be 
properly  cared  for.” 

- “While  the  farmer  should  be  in 

position  to  do  simple  repairing,  much 
foolishness  is  written  about  his  doing 
carpenter,  blacksmith  and  other  work. 
When  the  farmer  undertakes  to  do  an¬ 
other  man’s  work,  he  is  apt  to  spend  a 
dollar’s  worth  of  time  on  a  50-cent  job.” 

“  A  man  who  has  but  one  eye  must  take 
good  care  of  it.” 

“  How  do  bees  dispose  of  their  honey  ? 
They  cell  it.” 

- Orchard  and  Garden  :  “  Plants  that 

have  missed  in  new  spring-set  planta¬ 
tions  of  blackberries  and  raspberries 
may  be  replaced  by  lifting  young  suckers 
from  another  patch,  taking  them  up  with 
soil  adhering  to  the  roots.  This  is  one  of 
the  jobs  for  a  wet  day,  and  in  this  man¬ 
ner  the  vacancies  may  be  filled  and  the 
young  plants  grow  on  without  check.” 

PijsceUattwusi 

Ilf  you  name  Thb  R.  N.-Y.  to  our  advertisers  you 
may  be  pretty  sure  of  prompt  replies  and  right 
treatment. 


Canada  Unleacbed  Hard-wood 


Acknowledged  the  most  satisfactory  fertilizer 
We  have  best  facilities  for  supplying  our  customers 
lirst  quality  at  low  prices. 

4«-page  pamphlet  tree.  Write  for  prices  to 

munroe,  deforest  a  co., 

Successors  to  M un no e,  Judson  &  Stroup, 

32  Arcade  Block,  Oswego,  N.  Y. 


All  children  enjoy  a  drink  of 


Hires’  Root  BeerJ 

Bo  doe3  every  other  member  of  the  family.  j 
A  25  cent  package  makes  5 gallons  of  this  delicious 
drink.  Don’t  l>o  deceiver!  if  a  dealer,  for  the  sake  , 
of  larger  profit,  tells  you  some  other  kind  Is 
“Just  as  good  ' ’tia  false.  No  imitation  is  as  good 
as  the  genuine  limns’.  I 


qurlms 

v  ( o 

~OTEEL 

Wind  Engine 

AND  £ 

GEM  -toWER 

When  furnished  with  Grnphlto  Bearing* 
the  GEM  WING  ENGINE  requires  nc 
oiling,  no  climbing  of  towers,  no  hinged  or 
frail-jointed  towers,  and  prnotlcally  no  atten¬ 
tion,  yet  is  guaranteed  moro  durable  than 
other  Mills  that  aro  oiled.  Truly  a  GKM, 
and  worth  its  weight  in  gold.  Tho 
GEM  STEEL  TOWER  is  made  trian 
gular  in  shape,  the  corners  and  girts  being 
of  angle  steel;  the  braces  aro  steel  rods,  each 
or  which  can  be  firmly  drawn  up,  inde 
pendent  of  the  other.  It  combines  beauty, 
strength,  durability  and  simplicity  to  the 
greatest  degree,  and  is  much  moro  easily 
erected  than  a  tower  made  of  wood. 

We  al*o  manufacture  tho  Celebrated 

HALLADAY  Standard  Pump¬ 
ing  and  Geared  Wind  Mills,  the 
Standard  VANELESS  and  U.S. 

SOLID  WHEEL  Wind  Mills. 

Pumps,  Tanks,  HORSE  HAY 
TOOLS,  and  the  most  com¬ 
plete  line  of  WIND  MILL 
SPECIALTIES. 

Send  for  catalogue.  Address 

U.  S.  WIND  ENGINE  & 

PUMP  CO. 

BATAVIA,  ILL., U.S.A. 

BRANCH  OFFICES!  DEPOTS! 

Omaha,  Neb.;  Kansas  City,  Mo.  |  Boston,  Mass.;  Ft.  Worth,  Tei. 

DON’T  HAVE  SOUR  MILK. 

A  PERFECT  COOLER  use  the 

■  l  /  >4  >  CHAMPION 

°  5  M,LK  C00LER 

1“  03  ^  ULltW  XI  and  you  Need  Not. 

<  "  -n  It  Is  for  the  use  of 

m  the  farmer  Imme- 
11  ’HI  W/  2  dlatelv  after  milk- 

Lii  u  .’t  ImL  a*  O  ing,  and  removes  all 

4  Iff  !  ISMi  H  the  animal  heat  and 

^  odors  at  once. 

IlMUnn  L  O  wo  Guarantee  that 

r“  I] lllllllllHllllllltl  PI  nlllk  will  keep  from 

o  M  llllilllllllllln  q  21  to  30  hours  longer 

hi  /Wl™l!l!l!!!i™'\  m  ,t8  u8e- 

“  //  li  |]  iJU'  \  ®  Easily  cleaned, 

li.  /// j  I  II\  V,tA  O  Never  get.H  out  of 

i y  111]  I  i  \  aj  order.  Prices  ac- 

^  s  j  V.  —  cording  to  size  of 

U  W  ['  1  '  t'A  N  #7  to  1*10. 

Q.  *5*  T  -  ■  m  Send  for  our  de- 

’***--*'— scriptive  Pamphlet. 

.  We  want  an  ayent 
'  •  in  every  town,  and 

APERTECT  GEM  w111  allow  a  liberal 
p  11  K  h  11  ^  commission. 

Patented  Jan.  26,  1892.  Address 

uiiamnlnn  IVlllk  Cooler  Co.,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


knew  them  not?” . 

Try  the  Iowa  Beauty,  Jucunda  Im¬ 
proved  and  Timbrell  Strawberries.  Try 
the  Columbus  and  Red  Jacket  Goose¬ 
berries  ;  try  the  Superlative  and  Royal 

Church  Raspberries . 

Henry  Stewart  says  that  the  Babcock 
milk  tester  is  not  only  winning  golden 
opinions  from  the  creamery  men  and  the 
cheese  factories,  but  it  is  coming  into 
common  use  by  the  dairymen  themselves. 
It  is  the  thermometer  of  the  dairy.  It 
shows  as  accurately  what  kind  of  a  cow 
a  man  may  have  as  the  thermometer 
shows  how  hot  or  cold  it  is.  It  is  the 
scale  by  which  a  cow  may  be  weighed  as 
to  its  value  for  quality  of  her  milk.  And 
as  accurately  as  the  scales  tell  the  quan¬ 
tity,  so  does  this  tester  show  the  quality 

of  it . 

Those  who  are  raising  the  R.  N.-Y. 
No.  2  Potato  will  do  well  to  dig  a  hill  or 
so  now.  Though  a  late  potato,  in  many 
places  the  tubers  at  this  time  are  larger 
than  those  of  the  earliest  kinds  and  far 
handsomer  in  appearance.  We  would  be 
glad  to  receive  reports  from  those  who 
act  upon  the  above  suggestion . 


fat  beef.  This  is  because  such  beef  is 
tender,  juicy  and  attractive  in  flavor,  and 
it  is  not  the  fat  but  the  lean  part  of  the 
meat  that  is  mostly  wanted.  Perhaps  it 
would  he  going  too  far  to  say  that  by 
proper  feeding  just  as  palatable  meat 
with  less  fat  could  be  produced  in  this 
country.  But  such  meat  is  produced,  as 
travelers  on  the  continent  of  Europe 
have  occasion  to  observe.  It  would  cer¬ 
tainly  be  a  useful  enterprise  for  our  ex¬ 
periment  stations  to  investigate  whether 
and  how  leaner  beef  with  the  desired 
texture  and  flavor  may  be  produced . 

Word  for  Word. 

“COULDN’T  GET  BY. 

I  tried  to  climb  Parnassus  high, 

But  gave  up  to  despair: 

For  at  the  foot  ’twas  crowded  by 
The  asses  grazing  there.” 

— J.  C.  Bangs  in  the  Century- 

- Dr.  T.  H.  Hoskins:  “There  is  a 

great  deal  written  and  said  about  the 
farmer  in  politics  with  which  we  find  it 
hard  to  sympathize.  One  reason  for  this,, 
perhaps,  has  been  the  fact  that  when¬ 
ever  the  farmers  have  been  aroused  upon 
public  questions,  a  lot  of  run-to-seed  poli¬ 
ticians  have  run  in  and  been  accepted  as- 
candidates,  only  to  disgrace  the  cause 


TURNIP  SEEDS.— NEW  CROP  ’92. 


Landreth’s  Improved  Bloomsdale  Swede, 

or  Rutabaga  Turnip  Seeds.  Kaily  Dutch  White 
Flat,  Purple  Top  Flat,  Amber  Globe,  Red  Top  Glob  :, 
Southern  Snow-white  Globe  Turnip  Seeds,  &c.  Cata¬ 
logues  free  to  all.  Scarlet  Clover  Seed,  new  crop. 
D.  LANDRETH  &  SONS, 

Nos.  21  &  23  South  Sixth  Street,  Philadelphia. 


WESLEYAN  ACADEMY. 

One  of  the  best  academic  and  classical  schools  in 
New  England,  $200,  one-half  in  advance  and  remain¬ 
der  January  15,  will  cover  ordinary  tuition,  with  board 
for  the  year,  beginning  Aug. 31.  Send  for  catalogue  to 
Kev.  WJ.  II.  NEW  HALL,  A.  M.,  Prin.,  Wllbruham,  Jliutn. 


Founded  by  011  MIIQIP  Carl  Fabltkn, 
Dr.  EbcnTourj^e.Ur  iVIUolU.  Director. 

Music,  Elocution,  Fine  Arts,  Literature, 
Languages  and  Tuning.  A  safe  and  inviting  Home 
for  lady  pupils.  Send  for  Illustrated  Calendar. 

FRANK  W.  HALE,  Gen’ I  Manager,  Boston,  Mass, 


STAR  MILK 

AND 

| CREAM  COOLER 

I  Made  of  Brass  and  Copper, 
without  end-plates.  Free  and 
o  open  corrugations.  No  cor- 
2  ners  to  clean.  Cools  within 
5  two  degrees  of  water  used. 
R  Best  Cooler  on  the  market. 
Send  for  circular. 

EVANS  &  SETTLINGS, 
HADDONFIELD,  N.  J. 


WATER 


HAYS’  Creamery 

and  REFRIGERATOR  sells  rapidly  because 
it  is  best.  All  Dairymen  praise  it.  Agent*  wanted. 

AMERICAN  MFG.  CO..  Waynesboro,  Pa. 


nilTTm  Parchment  lined  palls  for  from  3  to  10 
Kill  IrH  lbs.  Send  for  term8-  Detroit  Paper 
UU  I  |  Lll.  Package  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
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the  stomach,  liver  und  bowels,  pun  ( 
fy  the  blood,  are  safe  and  effectual  « 
/\C, tne  best  medicine  known  for  bilious  a 
/•Or  i.’T  fy)  ness,  constipation,  dyspepsia,  fouli 
boSSy  breath,  headache, mental  depression.  4 
painful  digestion,  bad  complexion  • 
and  all  diseases  caused  by  failure  of  J 
the  stomach,  liver  or  oowels  to  per  ? 
form  their  proper  functions.  Persons  given  to  over  J 
.eating  are  benefited  by  taking  one  after  each  meal  ? 
»  Price,  $2  ;  sample,  15c.  At  Druggists,  or  sent  by  mail.  T 
»  KIPANS  CHEMICAL  CO.,  10  Spruce  St.,  New  York  J 


>  form  their 
seating  are 
I  Prioe,  82  :  t 


rjriTTU  Piano.  Organ,  (#23  up.  Want  ag’ts. 
DLttl  IT  Cut  free.  Dan'l  K.  Beatty,  Wash'ton.N 
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SATURDAY,  JULY  23.  1892. 

We  propose  to  see  that  every  prominent  official  con¬ 
nected  with  the  “  Erie”  Railroad  has  a  chance  to  look 
at  the  cartoons  on  our  first  page.  The  pictures  were 
intended  for  their  notice  and  we  trust  they  will  make 
a  useful  study  of  them.  We  hope  these  gentlemen 
will  take  this  gentle  hint  in  the  proper  spirit  and  do 
justice  to  the  class  of  men  who  have  done  more  than 
any  other  to  keep  them  afloat. 

*  * 

Statistician  Dodge  of  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  has  frequently  been  charged  with  the  fault  of 
appending  to  his  crop  reports  long  partisan  discuss¬ 
ions  on  political  questions.  rl  o  prevent  a  recurrence 
of  this,  the  House  has  provided  in  the  Agricultural 
Appropriation  Bill  that  henceforth  crop  reports  shall 
be  limited  to  bare  statements  of  percentages  “without 
comment  or  argument.”  The  less  “politics”  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  the  better. 

*  * 

It  is  a  pity  that  certain  uninformed  though  “noted” 
arboriculturists  should,  some  years  ago,  have  disputed 
the  specific  individuality  of  Catalpa  speciosa.  They 
insisted  it  was  the  same  as  the  Common  Catalpa,  C. 
bignonioides.  The  R.  N.-Y  ,  by  illustrations  and  text, 
has  shown  their  decided  differences  as  seen  in  the  size 
of  flower,  the  time  of  blooming  and  the  shape,  size 
and  texture  of  the  leaf.  That  Speciosa  is  much  hardier 
than  the  Common  Catalpa  is  now  everywhere  recog¬ 
nized  as  a  fact  beyond  dispute. 

*  * 

We  have  given  you  at  last  a  practical  scheme  for 
sterilizing  milk.  It  is  worth  trying.  The  consumer 
will  find  it  useful  and  safe.  By  its  means  the  life  of 
the  milk  may  be  prolonged,  and  danger  from  using 
diseased  milk  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Those  who 
sell  bottled  milk  will  be  able,  by  this  process,  to  give 
a  double  guarantee— that  their  milk  is  absolutely  safe 
to  use,  and  that  it  will  keep  longer  than  ever.  Even 
the  farmer  who  sends  milk  in  bulk  to  the  city  may  be 
able  to  use  an  enlarged  pail  like  the  one  illustrated. 

*  * 

Manitoba  wheat  growers  feel  proud.  At  the  great 
international  millers’  exhibition  held  the  other  day 
in  London,  England,  the  champion  gold  medal  offered 
for  the  best  wheat  was  awarded  to  the  Manatoban 
Government  for  an  exhibit  of  Red  Fife.  This  award 
is  not  only  an  honor,  but  a  source  of  pecuniary  profit 
also.  Manitoba  wheat  has  long  held  a  front  rank  among 
the  wheats  of  the  world,  and  this  international  recog¬ 
nition  of  its  merits  for  milling  purposes  will  tend  at 
once  to  assure  its  position  and  maintain  or  even  en¬ 
hance  its  present  top  price. 

*  * 

A  prize-winning  animal,  pampered,  petted  and  pol¬ 
ished  up  for  show  purposes,  is  a  poor  thing  to  select 
for  a  breeder.  A  good  deal  of  its  fine  appearance  is 
artificial,  and  cannot  be  transmitted  to  its  offspring. 
This  is  particularly  true  of  poultry,  since  prizes  are 
given  for  appearance  rather  than  for  practical  value. 
Eggs  from  these  prize-winning  birds  are  rarely  satis¬ 
factory — in  fact,  the  plan  of  buying  eggs  for  setting  is 
not  to  be  commended  anyway.  Unless  you  are  in  the 
business  of  breeding  show  animals  you  had  better  let 
the  prize-winners  alone,  and  spend  your  money  for 
some  healthiei  brother  or  sister  that  has  not  been 
pampered  for  a  prize. 

*  # 

The  trouble  at  Carnegie's  works  at  Homestead,  Pa., 
has  excited  a  lively  interest  in  all  sections  of  this 
country,  and  hardly  less  beyond  the  Atlantic.  With 
few  exceptions,  the  most  prominent  organs  of  public 
opinion  either  deprecate  the  action  and  persistence  of 
the  company  or  openly  sympathize  with  the  men. 
Still  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  former  has 
the  law  on  its  side.  The  members  have  invested  heav¬ 
ily  in  the  business,  and  have  an  undoubted  right  to 
manage  it  as  they  please — to  pay  whatever  wages  they 
can  get  men  to  accept,  and  to  discharge  and  employ 
according  to  their  own  wishes.  On  their  side  the  men 
have  an  equal  right  to  refuse  to  work  except  on  their 
own  terms ;  but  they  have  no  right  to  prevent  others 
from  taking  their  places  on  less  favorable  conditions. 
Any  attempt  to  do  this  by  violence  is  in  direct  violation 
of  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  law,  and  should  be 
promptly  suppressed.  Should  public  opinion  demand 


it,  any  law  can  be  changed  or  repealed,  but  as  loDg  as 
it  remains  on  the  statute  books,  it  should  b©  enforced 
in  accordance  with  the  interpretation  of  it  by  the 
courts.  Politicians  are  earnestly  trying  to  turn  the 
trouble  to  their  side’s  advantage.  It  is,  however,  an 
economical,  not  a  political  matter.  The  advanced 
socialists  regard  the  embroglio  as  a  strong  argument 
in  favor  of  paternalism.  They  insist  that  all  large 
industries,  like  the  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel, 
should  be  in  government  hands,  and  that  public 
belief  is  yearly  growing  stronger  that  labor,  which 
creates  all  wealth,  has  an  equitable  right  to  employ¬ 
ment  at  wages  or  other  form  of  compensation  which 
would  give  it  a  fair  share  of  the  profits  from  its  own 
efforts,  and  they  emphatically  maintain  that  such  con¬ 
flicts  as  the  present  prove  the  necessity  for  such  an 
amendment  to  our  present  system  of  business  economy. 

*  * 

There  is  a  great  opening  for  some  good  judges  of 
milch  cows  to  start  what  may  be  called  heifer  farms 
on  some  of  the  cheap  lands  of  the  East.  Start  with  a 
herd  of  good  milch  cows  and  put  a  Holstein  bull  at 
their  head.  Beef  the  steers  and  raise  the  heifers  for 
sale — just  before  or  after  calving — to  the  milk  dairy¬ 
men  in  Orange  and  adjoining  counties.  These  heifers 
could  be  raised  a  good  deal  cheaper  back  from  the 
railroads — too  far  for  shipping  milk — than  the  milk¬ 
men  could  raise  them,  and  they  could  walk  off  to  mar¬ 
ket  By  raising  well-bred  heifers  there  would  always 
be  a  demand  for  the  stock. 

*  * 

The  other  day  Representative  John  DeWitt  Warner, 
of  New  York,  in  a  speech  in  Congress,  gave  an  authen¬ 
tic  list  of  100  trusts  which  oppress  the  public  ;  since 
then  a  new  one  has  been  added  composed  of  the  five 
great  freight  car  manufacturing  companies  in  the 
United  States.  Having  grown  tired  of  competition 
with  each  other,  these  now  propose  to  try  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  non-competitive  combination.  The  new  trust 
will  have  a  capital  of  $10,000,000,  and  will  monopolize 
the  manufacture  of  freight  cars  just  as  the  Pullman 
Palace  Car  Company  has  stifled  all  competition  within 
its  own  domain.  There  is  no  tariff  on  freight  cars,  but 
there  are  heavy  duties  on  nearly  all  the  materials  that 
enter  into  their  manufacture.  Foreign  competition  in 
cars  and  their  materials  is,  therefore,  out  of  the  ques¬ 
tion,  and  the  new  trust  will  soon  put  an  end  to  all 
home  competition.  *  # 

For  years  Jersey  City  has  politically  been  probably 
the  most  corrupt  municipality  in  the  entire  country. 
The  wishes  and  votes  of  the  people  have  been  repeat¬ 
edly  nullified  by  a  band  of  unscrupulous  political 
thugs  and  rascals,  who,  by  ballot-box  stuffing  and 
other  disreputable  means,  made  the  issue  of  all  elec¬ 
tions  suit  their  own  ends  and  profits.  Many  of  them 
have  grown  wealthy  by  their  rascality  and  all  have 
swindled  the  public  as  greedily  as  the  Tweed  ring  of 
old  plundered  New-Yorkers.  At  the  last  election  the 
citizens’  indignation  and  wrath  became  so  hot  that  a 
“  tidal  wave”  overwhelmed  the  scoundrels.  A  reform 
city  adm  nistration  was  installed,  and  several  batches 
of  the  ballot-box  stuffers  were  indicted  and,  in  spite 
of  delay  and  tremendous  efforts  and  “influence,” 
Judge  Lippincott  has  just  sent  42  of  them  to  State 
prison  for  from  nine  to  eighteen  months  apiece.  The 
ballot-box  is  the  palladium,  the  safeguard  of  our 
republican  institutions,  and  any  corrupt  interference 
with  its  sanctity  should  meet  with  the  promptest  and 
severest  punishment.  #  # 

A  new  Highway  Commission,  consisting  of  three 
expert  members,  has  just  been  appointed  by  Massa¬ 
chusetts  “to  investigate  and  consider  the  best  and 
most  practicable  method  of  construction  and  main¬ 
tenance  of  highways,  and  the  estimated  cost  of  the 
various  methods  and  systems ;  the  establishment  of 
State  or  county  highways,  with  recommendations  as 
to  their  construction  and  mainten  mce,  routes  and  ap¬ 
proximate  cost.”  It  is  also  authorized  to  go  into  such 
questions  as  the  width  of  the  tires  of  wheels.  Efforts 
to  secure  the  passage  of  a  law  in  the  Old  Bay  State, 
compelling  the  use  of  broader  tires,  have  been  beaten 
for  years,  mainly  through  the  opposition  of  farmers  on 
the  ground  that  the  innovation  would  make  the  wheels 
so  heavy  and  bulky  as  to  offset  any  possible  advantages 
from  it.  A  scientific  commission,  however,  is  expected 
to  present  the  question  in  an  exhaustive  manner.  An 
appropriation  of  $10,000  has  been  made  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  the  commission,  whose  report  must  be 
made  by  the  first  Wednesday  in  February  next.  The 
main  arguments  in  its  favor  have  been  based  on  the 
great  benefit  farmers  would  receive  from  better  roads, 
but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  movement  was  in¬ 
spired  and  mainly  promoted  by  the  bicycle  men,  and 
two  of  the  three  Commissioners  are  members  of  the 
League  of  American  Wheelmen.  Bicyclists  are  deeply 
interested  in  having  the  roads  as  smooth,  hard  and 
straight  as  possible,  and  will  doubtless  follow  the 


matter  more  closely  than  the  farmers  for  whose  osten¬ 
sible  benefit  the  Commission  was  appointed. 

*  * 

According  to  Canadian  papers,  the  plight  of  Canadian 
farmers  is  distressing.  The  McKinley  tariff  virtually 
closed  to  them  their  best  and  most  convenient  market, 
and  the  project  of  obtaining  from  the  Mother  Country 
preferential  duties  for  their  products  in  conjunction 
with  the  other  British  colonies,  was  ruthlessly  crushed 
the  other  day  by  the  Congress  of  the  Boards  of  Trade 
held  in  London.  In  spite  of  the  earnest  appeals  of  the 
Imperial  Federation  League,  which  seeks  to  obtain  a 
reciprocal  tariff  between  all  the  English  possessions  to 
the  disadvantage  of  outsiders,  the  Congress  emphati¬ 
cally  declared  in  favor  of  free  trade  with  all  countries, 
and  the  delegates  refused  to  commit  themselves  to 
any  policy  that  would  increase  the  cost  of  breadstuffs 
in  the  British  Isles,  even  though  colonial  producers 
should  be  benefited  thereby.  Moreover,  the  accession 
of  Gladstone  to  power,  assured  Ey  the  elections  now 
under  way,  dissipates  the  last  hope  of  a  change  of 
British  commercial  policy  for  years  Never,  therefore, 
has  agricultural  immigration  to  this  country  been  so 
heavy,  not  only  of  French-Canadians  from  Quebec,  but 
also  of  English,  Scotch  and  Irish  from  Ontario.  Pas¬ 
sage  across  the  line  is  a  short,  though  often  grievous, 
road  to  relief;  but  a  hearty  welcome  awaits  every 
newcomer  from  among  our  friends  and  neighbors 
*  * 

BaEVITIE  8. 

There  are  scatter-brained  young  fellows  who  pretend  they’re  very  wise 
Just  because  some  noble  volumes  they  have  studied  with  their  eyes. 
Mlghtv  little  of  the  learning  ever  got  into  their  head ; 

Haven’t  thought  and  pondered  on  it— all  they’ve  done  is  simply  read. 
But  they  think  they’ve  got  all  wisdom,  and  thev  tell  it  off  with  pride. 
When  in  fact  they  haven’t  got  it  past  the  thickness  of  their  hide. 

Makes  me  think  of  Johnson's  tom-cat,  how  he  made  a  spring  one  day 
Just  as  Mary  Ann’s  canary  started  up  Its  tuneful  lay; 

And  the  great  sharp  claws  so  cruel  stopped  the  little  fellow’s  note, 

And  that  living  ball  of  music  just  went  d->wn  the  tom-cat’s  throat. 

And  my  little  boy  stopped  crying  just  between  his  sobs  to  say, 

'  That  old  cat  will  sing  like  Dickie  since  he  ate  him  anyway !  ” 

Now  the  theory  was  perfect,  but,  alas!  It  wasn’t  so; 

’Twas  the  same  old  howling  demon  that  we  always  used  to  know 
tor  you  can  t  Improve  your  music  just  bv  eating  singers  fair. 

Tis  a  thing  of  work  and  study,  thought,  and  steady,  anxious  care, 

And  the  chap  who  hopes  by  skimming  to  be  counted  great  and  wise 
Will  be  just  like  Johnson's  tom-cat.  with  its  wild,  discordant  cries 

Put  a  leaf  in  your  hat  1 

What  crop  follows  your  strawberries? 

A  rooted  weed  makes  bad  use  of  the  sun. 

You  can’t  caponize  a  Leghorn's  comb  out  of  sight. 

Ever  tried  a  knapsack  sprayer  for  washing  windows  ?  Do  so. 

The  hasty-tempered  man  tights  life’s  long  battle  with  one  hand. 

He  at  the  foot  will  always  staud  who  cannot  muster  self-command. 

The  farmer  who  seeks  the  shade  of  a  tree  has  more  comfort  than 
crop. 

Colorado  is  in  debt  to  Alfalfa  if  ever  a  State  owed  anything  to  a 
plant. 

How  many  pounds  of  prime  mutton  does  it  take  to  buy  a  pound  of 
wool? 

Feeding  sulphur  to  kill  ticks  is  a  mighty  long  journey  to  the  seat 
of  war. 

What  are  you  going  to  do  when  the  pasture  gets  hard  and  dry  ? 
Feed  grain  ? 

Can  a  man  honor  women  in  general  and  abuse  or  neglect  those  in 
his  own  family  ? 

Mouths  without  good  teeth  give  the  stomach  extra  work  and  soon 
wear  off  their  sheath. 

In  addition  to  its  other  wonderful  properties,  it  is  now  rumored 
that  roots  of  the  cotton  plant  are  in  use  for  tanning. 

The  Maryland  Agricultural  College  has  been  reorganized.  Do  not  a 
large  majority  of  the  others  also  sadly  need  reorganization  ? 

It  Is  estimated  that  aside  from  the  good  they  did,  the  members  of 
the  Christian  Endeavor  Society  spent  $3,000,000  in  New  York  city. 

If  the  cow  could  have  her  say  about  breeding  up  an  improved  race 
of  dairymen,  do  vou  think  she  would  call  you  a  scrub  or  a  thor¬ 
oughbred  ? 

The  latest  thing  in  dog  breeds  is  the  Black  Pug.  It  is  like  the  ordin¬ 
ary  pug  except  that  it  is  coal  black  Fashion  nas  fastened  to  these 
dogs  and  good  specimens  sell  for  more  than  good  cows. 

Mr.  J.  A.  SMith,  the  versatile  associate  editor  of  Hoard's  Dairy¬ 
man,  fell  a  victim  the  other  day  to  heart  failure  at  the  age  of  nearly 
tiU.  He  has  left  thousands  of  mourners  In  all  parts  of  the  country. 

Hurrah  I  hurrah  !  we’ll  wiggle  through  all  right. 

Though  rain  and  drought  or  mildew,  bug  and  blight 

Try  to  steal  the  home  away,  they  won't  get  through  the  tight 

Bottom  of  good,  honest  farming. 

Prof.  Eugene  Davenport  has  returned  from  Brazil,  where  he 
went  to  found  an  agricultural  college.  He  has  written  us  his  impress¬ 
ions  of  that  remarkable  country.  They  will  greatly  interest  our 
readers. 

There  is  one  thing  worth  remembering  about  the  convention  of  the 
People’s  party— the  bar  rooms  and  rum  shops  didn’t  have  to  double 
their  force  of  workers  to  serve  liquor  to  delegates,  as  they  did  at 
Minneapolis  and  Chicago  ! 

In  handling  fertilizer,  plaster  or  lime,  be  sure  to  have  your  nostrils 
smeared  with  vaseline.  In  such  work  this  is  one  of  the  most  comfort¬ 
ing  devices  yet  discovered.  Try  it  also  in  harrowing,  thrashing  and 
wherever  else  there  is  dust. 

The  biggest  barnyard  nuisance  Is  a  young  Leghorn  rooster.  Unless 
of  extra  good  quality  aDd  to  be  used  for  breeding,  he  has  no  business 
to  live  alter  his  flist  attempt  to  crow.  Sell  him  for  a  broiler  before  he 
has  the  whole  yard  in  a  broil. 

Here’s  a  Bum  for  you!  How  much  more  per  ton  does  it  cost  to  get 
your  hay  in  all  pitched  by  hand— on  to  the  wagon  and  off— than  when 
you  use  loader  and  slings  or  horse  forks?  How  much  hay  must  you 
have  to  make  these  tools  pay  interest? 

The  premium  list  of  the  Trenton  Inter-State  Fair  offers  a  prize  for 
the  “  Ponderosa  ’  Tomato  and  another  lor  the  “No.  400,”  evidently 
unaware  that  these  are  two  names  for  the  same  thing.  The  Boussock 
Pear  is  made  ”  Bonssock”  and  the  Vicar  of  Winktield  is  converted  to 
the  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  which,  by  the  way,  is  a  very  common  error. 
Glffard  is  metamorphosed  into  Gifford,  Dana’s  Ilovey  Is  changed  to 
Dana's  Hoey  and  Louise  Bonne  to  Louts  Bonne.  The  Oldmixon  Peach 
is  made  into  Old  Mixon,  and  a  surreptitious  h  is  inserted  into  Rea’s 
Mammoth  Qulace 
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The  Homestead  Embeoglio. 

Scene  of  the  Conflict. — Eight  miles  southeast  of 
Pittsburg,  Pa.,  up  the  Monongahela  River,  is  the  thriv¬ 
ing  town  of  Homestead,  which  has  just  come  into  un¬ 
enviable  world-wide  notoriely,  owdng  to  one  of  the 
bloodiest  conflicts  that  have  ever  occurred  in  this  coun¬ 
try  between  the  forces  of  capital  and  labor.  The  place 
situated  on  high  land,  contains  a  population  of  about 
12,000,  all  of  whomare  directly  or  indirectly  dependent 
for  a  livelihood  on  the  steel  works  or  mills  located 
there  and  belonging  to  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company, 
Limited,  which  recently,  with  a  capital  of  $25,000,000, 
assumed  charge  of  the  vast  iron  interests  of  Carnegie 
brothers  and  of  several  cognate  concerns  in  which  they 
were  pecuniarily  interested,  the  Carnegies  still  retain¬ 
ing  a  controlling  interest  in  the  organization.  Owing 
to  the  recent  introduction  of  expensive  labor-saving 
machinery  at  the  Homestead  works,  the  number  of 
men  employed  there  has  lately  been  somewhat  dim¬ 
inished,  but  at  the  latest  date  they  amounted  to  3,800. 
Their  wages  ranged  from  $2  to  as  high  as  $10  per  day. 
The  company  has  also  other  large  establishments  at 
Duquesne,  Braddock,  Pittsburg,  Beaver  Falls,  Scotia 
and  in  several  places  in  the  coke  region.  In  the  ag¬ 
gregate  it  is  the  largest  iron  business  in  the  world, 
and  employs  about  30,000  men.  The  Homestead  works 
cover  GOO  acres,  the  machinery  alone  cost  over  $1,000,- 
000,  and  the  monthly  pay  roll  is  upwards  of  $200,000. 
Andrew  Carnegie,  founder  of  the  mills,  built  up 
Homestead,  and  the  company  now  owns  row  after 
row  of  neat,  well  built  cottages  inhabited  by  the 
operatives.  Many  of  the  latter  have  also  built  and  own 
handsome  dwellings  of  their  own. 

The  Cause  and  Preparations. — The  Amalgamated 
Association  of  Iron  and  Steel  Workers  of  the  United 
States  claims  to  have  a  membership  of  over  40,000,  and 
has  a  balance  of  upwards  of  $250,000  in  bank  and  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  more  in  reserve,  and  is  one  of  the 
strongest  and  wealthiest  labor  organizations  in  the 
country  The  skilled  men  in  all  the  Carnegie  Com¬ 
pany's  works,  as  well  as  in  most  of  the  other  large 
iron  and  steel  works  throughout  the  country,  belong 
to  it.  Three  years  ago  the  men  at  the  Homestead  mills' 
struck  for  better  terms,  and,  as  they  were  prepared 
to  resist  the  Sheriff  and  prevent  the  employment  of 
non-union  hands  and  the  Carnegies  had  made  no  ar¬ 
rangements  to  oppose  them,  the  men  triumphed  and 
secured  a  very  favorable  sliding  scale  of  wages,  which 
was,  perforce,  adopted  in  similar  works  elsewhere.  It 
provided  for  a  settlement,  per  ton,  for  three  years, 
based  on  the  selling  price  of  steel  billets,  the  minimum 
basis  being  $25  per  ton  ;  that  is,  no  matter  how  much 
the  market  price  ran  below  $25,  payments  were  to  be 
made  on  the  basis  of  that  figure  ;  while  if  the  market 
price  was  higher,  prices  had  to  go  up  accordingly.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  billets,  it  is  stated,  have  been  selling 
for  several  months  at  $22  to  $22.50  per  ton,  while  set¬ 
tlements  have  been  made  on  the  basis  of  $25,  and,  of 
course,  the  loss  has  fallen  on  the  company  in  the  way 
of  diminution  of  profits.  Moreover,  it  is  alleged  that 
the  expensive  new  machinery  lately  introduced  in  the 
mills,  has  greatly  facilitated  the  manufacture  of  bil¬ 
lets,  and  therefore  enabled  the  men  to  make  more 
money  at  the  same  expenditure  of  time  and  labor,  and, 
as  no  other  mills  have  such  machinery,  those  who 
profited  by  it  at  Homestead  were  able  to  make  higher 
wages  than  any  similar  class  of  workmen  elsewhere. 
Some  time  ago,  in  anticipation  of  the  termination  of 
the  three  years’  scale  of  wages  on  June  30,  the  Car¬ 
negie  Company  gave  notice  that,  instead  of  renewing 
it,  it  would  make  a  reduction  in  the  minimum  scale 
from  $25  to  $23  per  ton,  and  would  change  the  date  of 
the  expiration  of  the  scale  each  year  from  June  30  to 
January  1,  and  also  that  in  all  its  works  where  new 
machinery  had  been  introduced,  increasing  the  output 
andconsequen’ly  the  earnings  of  the  workmen,  a  reduc¬ 
tion  wouid  be  made  on  tonnage  rates  equivalent  to  12 
per  cent.  Out  of  the  3,800  employees  at  Homestead,  it 
is  affirmed  by  the  company  that  only  300  would  be 
affected  by  the  change,  and  that  their  wages  would  be 
fully  up  to  those  of  any  similar  class  elsewhere.  The 
workers,  on  the  other  side,  presented  to  the  company 
a  scale  which  differed  slightly  from  the  old  one.  Sub¬ 
stantially  they  insisted  on  no  reduction  in  wages,  and 
on  the  old  date  for  the  termination  of  the  scale.  In  the 
latter  case,  the  company  declared  that  it  wished  to 
calculate  prospective  operations  and  outlays  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  whereas  the  men  insisted  that  if 
a  dispute  arose  in  midwinter,  they  would  be  at  a  great 
disadvantage.  No  agreement  could  be  reached,  and 
both  sides  began  to  prepare  for  a  conflict. 

The  company  fixed  on  June  24  as  the  last  day  open 
to  the  workers  f<>r  accepting  the  scale  as  an  organized 
body  ;  after  that  they  were  to  be  treated  as  individuals. 
It  surrounded  its  works  with  a  stout,  sheet-iron-backed, 
loop-holed  stockade  nine  feet  high,  suru  ounted  by 
three  strands  of  barbed  wire  fence  to  be  charged  with 
an  electric  current  strong  enough  to  dispose  of  all  who 
should  attempt  to  carry  the  works  by  storm.  Here 


and  there  all  over  the  grounds  have  been  erected  huge 
towers  commanding  views  of  the  surrounding  country. 
All  means  of  ingress  or  egress  have  been  cut  off  with 
two  well  fortified  exceptions. 

The  Crisis. — Mr.  H.  C.  Frick,  the  President  of  the 
Carnegie  Company,  a  man  of  wonderful  executive  abil¬ 
ity  and  iron  resolution,  who  won  a  complete  triumph 
during  the  coke  strike  a  fewT  years  ago.  having  incurred 
the  bitterest  hatred  of  the  workers,  was  bung  in  effigy, 
and  in  retaliation  the  company  ordered  an  immediate 
shut-down  two  days  before  the  expiration  of  the  con¬ 
tract  under  which  the  men  were  working,  and  peremp¬ 
torily  refused  to  treat  with  them  any  longer  as  an 
organization  upon  any  terms,  although  willing  to 
employ  all  who  might  abandon  the  union,  except  the 
ringleaders.  The  Sheriff  of  Allegheny  County,  having 
been  unable  to  afford  an  adequate  guard  for  the  works 
and  to  protect  non-union  men  against  the  old  workers, 
arrangements  were  made  with  the  Pinkertons  to 
supp  y  a  body  of  300  men  armed  with  Winchesters  to 
defend  the  works.  These  collected  secretly  from 
Chicago,  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  at  Pittsburg, 
and  on  Tuesday,  July  5,  were  towed  during  the  night 
on  two  of  the  company’s  fortified  barges  up  to  Home¬ 
stead,  with  the  expectation  that  they  could  be  landed 
and  occupy  the  works  before  their  opponents  could 
offer  any  effective  resistance.  In  this  they  were  dis¬ 
appointed. 

The  Conflict. — When  the  Pinkertons  arrived  at  their 
destination,  about  4.30  A.  M.,  on  July  6,  they  found 
the  banks  of  the  river  strongly  guarded  against  them, 
and  promiscuous  firing  began  at  once,  though  there  is 
a  dispute  as  to  which  side  fired  the  first  shot.  The 
workers  soon  procured  additional  arms  from  neigh¬ 
boring  places,  and  after  two  hours’  combat  the  Pinker¬ 
tons’  ammunition  began  to  give  out.  Meanwhile  about 
half  a  dozen  men  had  been  killed  outright  on  each 
side,  and  from  20  to  30  more  or  less  severely  wounded. 
Two-thirds  of  the  Pinkertons  being  “new  hands,”  soon 
got  thoroughly  cowed  and  demoralized,  and  hence¬ 
forth  only  sought  safe  hiding  places.  The  towing 
steamer,  having  gone  off  to  Pittsburg  with  some  of 
the  wounded,  the  two  barges  with  their  human 
freight  were  left  helpless  at  the  mercy  of  the  mob,  and 
the  steamer’s  return  was  prevented  by  the  threats  of 
the  men  stationed  on  both  sides  of  the  river.  Mean¬ 
while  the  Homesteaders  became  terribly  exasperated 
at  the  death  and  wounds  of  so  many  of  their  comrades, 
and  tried  to  destroy  the  boats  by  hurling’  dynamite 
cartridges  on  them,  and  pouring  oil  on  the  river  higher 
up  and  setting  it  on  fire  in  order  to  ignite  the  boats 
and  insure  a  holocaust  of  their  opponents  as  the  flaming 
fluid  struck  the  vessels.  Their  efforts,  however,  were 
ineffective,  and  so  the  contest  raged,  almost  entirely 
on  the  side  of  the  men,  till  about  six  in  the  evening. 
Two  flags  of  truce  run  up  by  the  terrified  Pinkertons 
during  the  day,  had  been  shot  down,  but  at  the  earnest 
supplication  of  the  leaders,  the  Homesteaders  respected 
the  third,  and  accepted  the  surrender  of  the  Pinker¬ 
tons  with  all  their  arms  and  ammunition,  promising 
them  personal  protection  from  violence.  On  their  way 
through  the  town,  however,  the  wounded,  exhausted 
and  demoralized  men,  guarded  on  both  sides  by  their 
captors,  were  assailed  by  the  mob  of  men,  women  and 
children  on  all  sides,  and  beaten  and  outraged  in  the 
most  cruel,  shocking  and  dastardly  manner.  Not  one 
escaped  unwounded.  During  the  night  they  were  con¬ 
fined  in  the  opera  house,  and  next  day  taken  to  Pitts¬ 
burg  whence  they  were  sent  to  their  respective  homes, 
the  saddest  and  most  humiliated  lot  of  mercenaries 
that  ever  set  forth  to  conquer  and  crawled  home  van¬ 
quished. 

Action  of  State  Militia. — On  the  defeat  and  de¬ 
parture  of  the  Pinkertons,  the  Sheriff  of  Allegheny 
County,  on  the  urgent  demand  of  the  Carnegie  Com¬ 
pany,  again  tried  to  raise  a  posse  comitatus  by  issuing 
summonses  to  a  multitude  of  Pittsburgers,  but  through 
fear  or  sympathy,  service  against  the  Homesteaders 
was  so  unpopular  that  only  a  beggarly  handful  of 
Falstaffian  recruits  answered  his  call,  and  he  declared 
his  inability  to  handle  the  riotous  workers.  Then 
Governor  Pattison,  who  had  previously  twice  refused 
to  call  out  the  State  militia  until  the  efforts  of  the 
county  officials  should  prove  abortive,  on  the  re¬ 
iterated  demand  of  the  Sheriff  called  out  two 
brigades  of  State  troops,  and  on  Monday,  July  11. 
6,000  infantrymen,  each  supplied  with  100  ball  car¬ 
tridges  and  all  backed  by  Gatling  guns,  three  troops  of 
cavalry  and  two  batteries  of  artillery,  under  General 
Snowden,  quietly  and  unexpectedly  took  possession 
of  the  chief  strategic  positions  around  the  mills  and 
elsewhere  in  the  town  before  the  citizens  had  time 
to  realize  the  situation.  It  was  intended  to  welcome 
them  with  bands  and  acclamation  in  order  to  con¬ 
ciliate  their  good-will;  but  General  Snowden  forbade 
any  display  of  the  kind  so  gruffly  and  peremptorily  as 
to  show  thdt  the  troops  had  come  for  business  not 
pleasure.  Many  of  them  from  Philadelphia  and  other 
industrial  centers  belong  to  trade  unions,  and  doubt¬ 
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less  sympathize  with  the  Homesteaders;  but  military 
discipline  prevents  fraternization,  and  will  no  doubt,  in 
case  of  turbulence,  induce  all  to  render  effective  ser¬ 
vice  and  strict  obedience  to  the  commands  of  their 
officers.  At  the  opening  of  the  trouble  the  Home¬ 
steaders’  Advisory  Committee  in  charge  of  the  move¬ 
ment,  secuied  from  their  fellow  workmen,  the  town 
officials,  the  appointment  of  a  large  number  of  special 
constables  whose  main  duty  it  has  been  to  keep  and 
drive  away  non-union  men  and  to  this  end  make  things 
unpleasant  for  strangers  generally.  On  Wednesday, 
July  13,  some  of  these  bumptuously  arrested  and 
maltreated  several  respectable  visitors  and  next  day 
General  Snowden  detailed  the  “  Fighting  Fifteenth,” 
composed  mostly  of  non-sympathetic  countrymen 
from  northern  Pennsylvania,  to  patrol  the  town  and 
suppress  the  tin-badged  specials.  Since  then  the 
military  have  been  in  absolute  control  of  the  place, 
and  complete  order  has  been  maintained.  A  House 
Congressional  Committee  is  now  investigating  the 
trouble  and  the  Pinkerton  organization  ;  and  a  Senate 
Committee  will  thrash  the  same  straw  next  week. 

Prospects  Ahead. — President  Frick  declares  that 
the  mills  will  soon  be  in  operation  by  non-union  work¬ 
men.  He  says  not  over  1,000  of  the  old  hands  belong 
to  the  Amalgamated  Association,  and  that  many  of 
these  and  most  of  the  others  will  return  to  work  when 
protection  is  assured.  Already  it  is  said  large  num¬ 
bers  have  been  engaged  in  other  places  and  will  be  at 
the  works  in  a  few  days.  Some  have  set  briskly 
to  work  already.  In  no  case  will  union  men  be  again 
employed,  and  compromise  and  arbitration  are  alike 
out  of  the  question.  The  men  say  that  they  will 
keep  quiet  while  the  soldiers  remain,  but  that  after 
their  departure  the  “scabs”  must  go.  Already  the 
Carnegie  men  at  the  Pittsburg  works,  though  they  had 
just  signed  a  favorable  scale,  have  struck  through 
sympathy,  and  those  in  other  establishments  of  the 
company  are  likely  to  follow  the  example.  All  labor 
organizations  throughout  the  country  look  upon  Frick’s 
action  as  a  deliberate  attempt  to  crush  their  system, 
and  sympathize  with  the  workmen.  The  funds  of  the 
latter  are  ample  for  needs  for  some  weeks  and  they 
can  raise  $1,000,000  more.  If  not  settled  soon,  the 
trouble  may  spread  to  other  iron  works  and  other 
industrial  organizations.  There  is  much  talk  of  boycot¬ 
ting  Carnegie  steel  and  iron.  Then  the  building  and 
mechanical  trades  would  refuse  to  use  them  and  the 
rail  and  river  transportation  men  would  scorn  to 
handle  them.  This  might  lead  to  other  strikes  and 
widespread  trouble,  demoralization  and  distress.  A 
heavy  bill  has  already  been  run  up  against  Allegheny 
County,  which  must  pay  for  all  damages  done  through 
her  inability  to  suppress  riot.  As  a  single  instance, 
she  must  pay  $10,000  for  the  two  barges  burnt  by  the 
rioters  after  the  surrender  of  the  Pinkertons.  The 
cost  of  keeping  the  present  fi-rce  in  the  place  is  put  at 
$22,000  a  day.  It  is  believed  that  the  bulk  of  the 
troops  will  be  dismissed  in  a  week  in  the  absence  of 
further  turbulence;  but  probably  the  Fifteenth  and 
Sixteenth  Regiments,  composed  mainly  of  country¬ 
men,  will  be  kept  there  some  time  longer.  Altogether 
the  embroglio  has  been  hitherto  wholly  calamitous 
and  probably  the  end  is  far  off. 

Business  Bits. 

The  Asplnwall  Manufacturing  Company,  formerly  of  Three  Rivers, 
Mich.,  will  soon  remove  to  Jackson,  Mich.  This  firm  has  long  manu¬ 
factured  potato  planters,  and  it  has  also  In  training  a  potato  digger 
that  will  some  day  prove  popular. 

The  French  are  making  great  progress  In  the  use  ot  compressed  air 
for  mechanical  purposes.  It  is  forced  from  the  compressors  through 
rubber  tubes  all  about  the  town,  turning  small  machines  at  a  light 
cost.  It  is  also  used  for  cooling  purposes. 

Have  you  written  to  James  McCreery  &  Co.,  of  this  city,  about  those 
remnants  of  dress  goods?  Haven’t?  Why  not?  We  guess  you  must 
belong  to  that  class  of  folks  who  “  don't  know  a  good  thing  when  they 
see  It.”  8ee  here  now!  The  R.  N.-Y.  knows  you  can  get  genuine  bar¬ 
gains  on  these  line  goods.  We  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  Bale  be¬ 
yond  a  desire  to  have  our  readers  enjoy  a  good  thing.  We  have  urged 
readers  to  buy  Breed’s  weeder  and  numberless  other  tools,  plants, 
etc,,  because  we  knew  they  were  helpful  things.  In  just  the  same  way 
we  advise  you  to |write  for  prices  on  these  goods.  Don’t  wait,  but  do 
it  now. 

Potato  Diggers  —Every  year  we  are  asked  many  questions  about 
tools  for  digging  potatoes.  Digging  by  hand  Is  slow  and  costly  work. 
Some  quick,  active  men  will  dig  twice  as  many  bushels  In  a  given  time 
as  others,  but  we  believe  the  dally  average  is  getting  lower  and  that 
potato  digging  Is  becoming  a  "lost  art.”  Tools  that  get  potatoes  out  of 
the  ground  are  of  two  classes— those  that  simply  throw  them  out  with 
little  effort  to  separate  them  from  stones  and  dirt,  and  those  that  make 
a  feature  of  sifting  out  the  earth  and  leaving  the  tubers  on  top  of  the 
ground.  The  first  are  plows  with  prongs  behind  the  plow  share  so  that 
the  earth  may  fall  between  the  prongs  and  the  potatoes  roll  off 
them  to  the  ground.  These  plows  get  the  potatoes  out,  but  cover  some 
of  them  up  again,  and  it  Is  necessary  to  harrow  over  the  field  in  order 
to  get  them  all.  The  genuine  potato  digger  Is  big  and  strong  enough  to 
take  up  all— tubers,  vines,  earth  and  stones— carry  all  up  to  a  seive 
and  shake  out  all  but  the  tubers.  This  requires  complicated  machinery 
and  great  force,  consequently  these  diggers  are  far  more  ex¬ 
pensive  than  the  plows.  Some  of  the  latter  that  do  excellent  work  are 
the  “  Planet  Jr.,”  the  “Shaker,”  made  by  Deere  Bros.,  Moline,  Illinois 
and  the  Hudson,  by  S.  Terry  Hudson,  Itlverhead  N.  Y.  The  two  most 
successful  diggers  are  the  “  Hoover  ”  (Hoover  &  Prout,  Avery,  Ohio,) 
and  the  Pruyn,  (Pruyn  M’f’g.  Co..  Hooslck  Falls,  N.  Y.)  With  less  than 
15  acres  of  potatoes  we  should  not  think  it  wouid  pay  to  buy  a  high- 
priced  digger,  unless  one  can  secure  digging  work  from  neighboring 
farmers. 


Women’s  Interests  Small  and  Great. 

A  Kingly  Visitor. — It  is  announced  as  “  quite  prob¬ 
able”  that  the  baby  king  Alphonse  XIII,  now  six  years 
old,  with  his  mother,  Queen  Christina,  may  visit  Amer¬ 
ica  during  the  progress  of  the  Columbian  Exposition. 
Foreign  royalty  as  a'  whole  seems  very  graciously  dis¬ 
posed  toward  our  modest  effort,  and  doubtless  not  one 
will  be  welcomed  more  heartily  than  the  young  Span¬ 
ish  monarch  and  his  most  estimable  mother.  Is  it  not 
suggestive,  that,  when  we  wish  to  pay  the  highest 
tribute  to  the  crowned  queen,  we  should  call  her  a 
“truly  estimable  woman?”  How  often  has  this  phrase 
been  applied  to  Victoria  ! 

Saving  Labor. — “Whatever  lessens  the  burden  of 
household  labor  I  consider  a  good  investment,”  says 
one  housekeeper.  But  that  mischievous  old  proverb 
that  our  stronger  grandmothers  found  so  terse  and 
valuable,  viz.,  “  a  penny  saved  is  two-pence  earned,” 
even  yet  blinds  our  eyes  too  often  to  the  real  common- 
sense  of  the  conclusion  first  noted.  We  hope  farm  liv¬ 
ing  will  ere  long  reach  a  plane  where  economy  in 
household  labor  will  be  admitted  by  common  consent 
to  be  the  true  economy. 

Great  Food  Exposition. — New  York  is  preparing 
for  a  food  exposition  before  which  all  previous  efforts 
in  this  line  pale  into  insignificance.  This  will  be  held 
in  October  next,  in  the  great  Madison  Square  Garden. 
Miss  Parloa  will  have  entire  charge  of  the  cooking 
lessons,  lecturing  every  afternoon.  The  superinten¬ 
dent  of  the  Dairy  Department  has  issued  a  premium 
list  for  farm  and  dairy  products.  Any  one  interested 
may  obtain  forms  of  application  for  entries  before 
September  15,  from  James  Cheesman,  Huds  n  and 
Franklin  streets,  New  York.  We  do  not  know  where- 
unto  this  will  grow,  but  think  it  bids  fair  to  be  of 
considerable  interest  to  our  readers,  especially  those 
nearest  New  York. 

Woman  Suffrage  in  New  York. — We  have  been 
favored  during  the  last  year  in  having  a  contributor 
in  our  State  capital  and  connected  by  marriage,  if  we 
may  so  express  it,  with  the  State  Legislature.  This 
friend  sent  us  a  full  history  of  the  movement  for 
woman  suffrage  during  the  last  session  ;  but,  although 
it  bristled  with  interesting  information,  it  was  neces¬ 
sarily  long,  and  we  were  compelled  to  forego  publish¬ 
ing  it.  Reference  was  made  in  this  article  to  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  a  bill  allowing  women  to  vote  for  school  com¬ 
missioners  ;  and  to  the  fact  that  the  farmer  members 
of  the  legislative  body  opposed  the  bill  allowing  work¬ 
ing  women  to  vote  because  it  would  give  their  hired 
girls  privileges  from  which  their  wives  would  be  de¬ 
barred  ;  also  to  the  language  of  one  legislator  which 
was  so  vile  that  it  was  ordered  expunged  from  the 
record  ;  at  the  time,  the  press  was  almost  unanimous 
in  its  rebuke  of  this  man. 

The.  Real  Issue  Stated. — Side  by  side  with  the 
above,  we  desire  to  place  the  ideas  put  forth  by  Har¬ 
per's  Weekly  on  this  question.  They  touch  it  in  such 
a  serious  way  as  to  make  it  appear  that  men  are  for 
the  first  time  beginning  to  consider  woman  suffrage  as 
an  actual  and  threatening  possibility  : 

The  argument  that  voting  Is  a  natural  right,  however,  lu  a  danger¬ 
ous  basis  of  the  claim  of  suffrage,  because,  If  the  community  may  re¬ 
strict  the  right  at  all  In  the  Interest  of  the  community,  It  may  restrict 
the  right  to  the  degree  which  It  thinks  necessary  to  secure  that  inter¬ 
est.  A  law  providing  for  equal  suffrage  will  be  passed  whenever  the 
present  electorate  Is  convinced  that  such  a  law  Is  desirable  for  the 
common  welfare.  The  common  remark  that  women  will  vote  when¬ 
ever  they  prove  that  they  wish  to  vote  Is  foolish,  because  that  can 
never  be  done.  They  will  vote  whenever  men  think  that  the  common 
Interest  will  be  promoted  by  their  voting. 

In  other  words,  women  will  vote  if  the  men  will  let 
them,  when  the  men  will  let  them,  or  never.  Possible 
right  or  justice  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter. 

Ice  Cream  in  Perfection. — But  we  wonder  how 
many  have  a  full  sense  of  the  advantages  which 
accrue  to  farm  dwellers  in  the  matter  of  ice  cream. 
Yearly  the  demand  for  this  favorite  dainty  increases. 
Stations  where  it  is  sold  multiply.  On  hot  days  the  city 
streets  are  full  of  venders  who  sell  cheap  cream  in 
tiny  glass  dishes  at  a  penny  a  lick,  or  in  penny  dabs 
on  browm  paper  to  the  newsboys,  boot-blacks  and 
street  gamins.  Nothing  else  seems  so  satisfying,  and 
nowhere  can  ice  cream  be  found  in  such  perfection  as 
on  the  farm.  The  demand  for  cheap  creams  has 
driven  eggs  largely  out  of  use ;  cream  more  or  less 
diluted  being  the  standby.  The  modern  creams  are 
possibly  more  healthful,  but  they  cannot  be  so  delic¬ 
ious.  With  cheap  freezers  that  will  turn  out  the 
luscious  product  in  a  brief  time ;  with  milk  and  eggs 
and  cream  at  hand  so  that  any  desired  degree  of  ex¬ 
pense  and  richness  may  be  indulged  in,  where  should 
we  find  this  popular  delicacy  if  not  upon  the  farm  table? 


Here  and  There. 

I  HAD  hoped  to  hear  more  from  the  women,  who 
have  been  successful  in  their  struggle  for  bread 
and  butter  for  themselves  and  families.  But  possibly 
many  of  them  felt  themselves  debarred,  as  did  I.  By 
an  overwhelming  downpour  of  misfortunes  I  was  de¬ 
prived  of  my  husband  by  death,  of  my  home  and  prop¬ 
erty  by  a  cyclone,  and  of  crops  and  stock  by  drought, 
all  in  the  space  of  a  few  short  months.  But  recitals 
of  experience  from  the  successful  ones  only  were 
asked  for,  and  although  we  have  managed  to  live,  and 
have  replaced  some  of  our  improvements,  and  paid 
some  debts,  yet  we  have  not  been  able  to  lift  the 
mortgage  from  our  home,  and  the  probabilities  are 
that  we  shall  lose  it.  You  observe  that  I  say  we.  Al¬ 
though  I  have  stood  at  the  helm,  yet  my  children  have 
worked  like  heroes.  There  was  yet  another  reason  why 
I  did  not  enter  the  contest  on  this  subject — I  could  not 
have  told  a  truthful  story  of  my  experience  without 
telling  a  very  sad  one;  and  I  have  never  known  sorrow 
to  be  made  lighter  by  being  dragged  before  the  pub¬ 
lic.  If  there  are  any  of  the  sisterhood  who  are  bowed 
down  with  grief,  any  who  are  passing  sleepless 
nights  in  fear  of  being  deprived  of  their  homes,  any 
who  are  wondering  where  the  next  meal  may  come 
from,  and  wherewithal  they  shall  be  clothed,  to  them 
I  would  say,  be  of  good  cheer.  There  are  no  days  so 
dark  that  they  might  not  be  darker;  no  burden 
is  so  heavy  that  there  will  not  be  strength  given  to 
bear  it.  There  is  One  who  keeps  watch  over  all.  Be 
brave  and  faithful  in  all  things,  and  trust  Him  for  the 
rest. 

I  wonder  if  those  who  have  received  a  full  share  of 
this  world's  goods  and  who  are  wondering  what  they 
shall  do  with  the  unfashionable  and  partly-worn 
clothing,  too  good  to  go  to  the  rag-bag,  and  yet  not 
quite  good  enough  to  wear,  know  how  much  comfort 
can  be  packed  into  one  small  barrel,  and  brought  out 
again  in  new  styles  and  make  by  the  deft  fingers  of 
some  hard-pressed  sister,  even  in  the  immediate  neigh¬ 
borhood.  Don’t  go  and  ask  her  if  she  is  in  need  of 
them,  and  would  accept  them,  etc.  Nothing  stings 
like  a  patronizing  air  of  pity  ;  but  pack  up  and  send 
them  to  her.  If  she  don’t  know  where  they  came 
from,  so  much  the  better.  And  then,  there  is  that 
pile  of  books  and  magazines,  stored  away  perhaps  in 
the  attic.  I  often  think  of  a  paragraph  in  the  Farm 
Journal,  written,  I  think,  by  Rose  Terry  Cooke.  She 
was  illustrating  the  text :  “To  him  that  hath  shall  be 
given,”  and  spoke  of  the  days  when  she  hungered  for 
books  and  was  not  able  to  satisfy  her  craving,  while 
now  that  she  had  won  a  name,  and  was  abundantly 
able  to  purchase  them  herself,  they  came  pouring  in 
from  every  side,  without  money  and  without  price. 

ONE  OF  TUE  SISTERHOOD. 

The  Eye  and  the  Palate. 

A  GOOD  old-fashioned  cook  used  to  have  for  her 
motto  “  The  eye  governs  the  palate,  ”  and  it  is 
true  to  a  certain  extent.  What  is  more  attractive  to 
a  hungry  person  than  a  dish  of  dropped  eggs,  care¬ 
fully  handled,  cooked  in  boiling-hot  water,  carefully 
lifted  out,  seasoned  with  a  dash  of  salt  and  pepper, 
with  bits  of  butter  here  and  there  ;  and  what  a  con¬ 
trast  such  a  dish  offers  to  the  same  thing  when  the 
yolks  are  broken  and  mixed  with  the  whites,  by  being 
carelessly  thrown  into  fast-boiling  water. 

In  the  matter  of  health,  more  depends  on  the  way 
pies  are  made  than  on  having  them  on  the  bill  of  fare. 

An  apple  pie  with  an  underdone  crust,  no  flavoring 
or  too  much,  which  when  eaten  makes  one  ponder 
over  his  sins  and  shortcoming’s,  is  an  entirely  differ¬ 
ent  thing  from  one  carefully  made  and  baked  to  a 
turn. 

There  is  an  idea  prevalent  with  some  that  anything 
very  tastefully  cooked  is  necessarily  expensive  ;  but 
it  is  cheaper  to  have  cookery  that  pleases  the  eye  be¬ 
cause  it  is  partaken  of  with  greater  relish  and  there 
is  less  waste.  To  keep  poor  bread  is  the  very  worst 
economy  that  a  family  can  practice,  so  much  of  it  is 
thrown  to  the  fowls  or  fed  to  the  pigs.  To  use  up 
poor  bread  after  the  pieces  have  become  dry  will  ex¬ 
haust  the  skill  of  the  best  cook;  and  if  the  bread  is 
inferior,  the  left- overs  will  accumulate.  It  is  cheaper 
to  cook  with  the  best  grade  of  flour.  Turkeys  and 
chickens  ought  often  to  make  an  appearance  on  the  farm 
table ;  the  chickens  may  be  cooked  in  such  number¬ 
less  ways — baked,  fried,  in  a  pie  or  as  a  potpie  with  a 
crust — that  they  furnish  a  cheap  and  wholesome 
article  of  diet,  and  one  always  acceptable  to  the  family. 

If  the  housewife  has  a  proper  ideal  of  a  home,  she 
will  consider  it  a  duty  to  take  time  to  make  her  home 
as  nearly  perfect  as  her  strength  and  means  will  per¬ 
mit  ;  and  as  far  as  practicable  to  arrange  her  table 


and  cookery  in  an  artistic  way.  Surely  the  word  ap¬ 
plies  here  as  well  as  to  the  decorations  of  the  parlor. 

Good  cooks  do  not  as  a  rule  use  more  material  than 
any  others;  it  is  the  ability  with  which  the  means 
used  are  combined  which  makes  the  cooking  a  success. 
Some  women  have  that  enviable  faculty  and  are  gener¬ 
ally  noted  for  it ;  everything  they  cook  is  first-class. 
It  often  seems  a  gift,  an  instinct ;  but  it  may  also  be 
acquired  by  practice  and  observation. 

There  is  something  behind  all  these  weary  working 
days,  which  the  burdened  mother  does  not  always 
realize  ;  the  house  life  makes  such  a  lasting  impress 
on  the  minds  of  the  children.  Boys  who  grow  up  in 
homes  where  the  graces  of  life  are  a  matter  of  course, 
where  they  are  treated  with  kindness  and  considera¬ 
tion  ;  where  their  little  likes  and  dislikes  about  their 
food  are  remembered,  and  their  surroundings  are  made 
pleasant,  will  be  better  men  for  it  afterwards,  and  in 
time  to  come  will  have  similar  homes  if  their  efforts 
can  win  such  for  their  families.  And  girls,  too,  uncon¬ 
sciously  copy  “mother’s  ways,”  believing  no  others 
were  ever  quite  so  good.  aunt  rachel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clever  Watch  the  Trend 
of  the  Times. 

SPEAKING  of  reforms,  Mathilde,  I  met  two  of 
them  on  the  street  to-day.” 

“  You  met  two  reforms?  I  do  not  understand  how. 
Oh  !  You  mean,  I  suppose,  that  you  met  the  re¬ 
formers.”  ~ 

“  Both — both,  my  dear.  The  reformers  wore  the 
reforms.  I  suppose  this  is  a  fair  sample  of  woman’s 
reform — and  I  must  say  that  if  what  I  saw  to-day  was 
any  criterion,  it  would  be  as  effectual  in  repelling 
admiration  as  your  onion  scheme.” 

“  Don’t  keep  me  on  the  rack.  Do  tell  me  who  or 
what  they  were.” 

“One  of  them  was  the  exhibitor — if  one  may  be 
allowed  to  so  express  it,  of  the  new  ‘mudless,’  or  rainy 
day  costume — and  the  costume.” 

“  But  what  was  so  objectionable  about  it,  Solomon?” 
“Oh!  Nothing,  I  suppose.  After  one  has  seen 
the  fashionable  bathing  suit,  nothing  remains  to  be 
dreaded.” 

“  Did  it  remind  you  of  a  bathing  suit  ?” 

“  It  did  in  one  essential  point ;  the  recoil  from  the 
trail.  But  I  think  its  worst  point  was  the  incongruity 
of  a  gown  made  in  the  latest  style,  and  surmounted  by 
a  hat  from  Madame  LaMode;  trimmed  with  embroidery, 
having  one  of  those  vests  that  you  call  Medusa,  or 
Medura,  or  something  and  finished  out  by  sue li  a  pair 
of  calves  ” 

“  Calves  ?  Oh,  Solomon  !” 

“Certainly,”  replied  Mr.  Clever  calmly,  “  what  else 
could  you  expect  with  dresses  that  had  been  ruthlessly 
cut  short  at  the  knees  ?  Egad  !  I  think  Madam  Amelia 
Bloomer  was  nearer  hitting  the  nail  on  the  head  than 
some  of  these  dress  reformers.  At  least,  one  part  of 
her  dress  didn’t  swear  at  the  rest,  and  the  calves  were 
not  en  evidence .” 

“  But  you  recognize  the  fact  that  the  new  and 
accepted  reform  garments  must  include  beauty,  also, 
my  dear.  Women  insist  upon  that.” 

“  Then  they  are  still  under  bonds  to  the  dressmaking 
fiend,  and  they  haven’t  got  either  beauty  or  fitness. 
Seems  to  me  if  they  could  have  a  rather  short,  full 
skirt  of  some  light-weight  stuff,  and  the  whole  gown 
made  as  simply  as  possible  ;  and  then  wear  trousers 
underneath  if  they  liked,  that  would  show  some  sense. 
But  then,  that’s  only  a  stupid  man’s  idea  !” 

“  Oh,  no  ;  plenty  of  women  have  thought  of  that. 
But  I  wonder  how  Bluefern’s  newest  design  of  a  rainy 
day  costume  would  suit  your  idea  of  fitness,  dear.  I 
saw  his  great  effort  described  the  other  day  in  a  prom¬ 
inent  publication.  It  consisted  of  a  tailor  gown  of  the 
latest  cut,  and  the  absolute  newness  of  the  ‘  design  ’ 
consisted  solely  in  cutting  off  one  inch  from  the  bottom 
of  the  skirt.” 

“  Oh,  come  now,  Mathilde,  you  are  positively  getting 
sarcastic.” 

“  And  men  don’t  like  sarcastic  women?  Certainly 
there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  ;  does  one  ever  like 
the  person  who  shows  up  one’s  little  foibles  so  that 
other  people  can’t  help  seeing  and  laughing  at  them  ? 
But  at  least  I  shall  not  need  to  take  an  onion  to  render 
myself  disagreeable.” 

“  I  beg  that  you  won’t  say  hard  things  of  my  wife, 
Mathilde,”  said  Mr.  Clever  gallantly,  “She  could  never 
be  really  disagreeable.” 

“  How  good  of  you  dear.  You’ve  really  no  idea  how 
much  brighter  I  feel  after  getting  a  breath  from  the 
outside  such  as  you  can  give  me.  But  you  haven’t  told 
me  of  the  other  reform  you  met.” 

“Did  I  not  say  that  the  other  reform  was  merely 
woman  number  two  wearing  reform  gown  number  two? 
Sur  ly  I  meant  to  do  so.  They  are  doubly  effective 
when  they  go  in  pairs.  But  do  not  you  wear  any 
reform  gown,  Mathilde  ;  to  ignore  the  claims  of  both 
beauty  and  sense,  and  then  expect  you  to  believe  the 
evolved  monstrosity  ‘  artistic,’  is  a  libel  upon  your 
sex.”  MYRA  V.  NORYS. 
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What  Open  Eyes  See. 

TO  EVERY  WOMAN:  For  the  present,  we  have  this 
broad  offer  to  make  to  all  readers  of  the  Woman  and 
Home  Department :  We  will  give  a  full  year's  subscrip¬ 
tion  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  each  friend  who  will  send  one- 
half  column  of  available  matter  within  that  year. 
Subscription  may  be  a  new  one,  or  it  may  be  an  exten¬ 
sion  of  one  already  on  our  boofo. 

CONDITIONS.— But  note  this:  We  shall  apply  at 
least  three  tests  to  every  article,  viz.:  Is  it  BRI EF  ?  Is  it 
fresh  and  bright?  Is  it  really  interesting  to 
women  ?  Let  intending  contributors  apply  these  tests 
before  sending  their  matter.  We  want  short  para¬ 
graphs  only,  of  not  more  than  200  words.  In  range 
of  topic,  these  may  cover  everything  of  special  interest 
to  women.  Indifferent,  prosy  or  stale  matter  is  not 
wanted.  We  want  to  hear  from  our  cleverest  women, 
with  facts,  fancies  and  experiences  all  their  own.  The 
half  column  nerd  not  be  sent  all  at  once. 

#  *  * 

Mrs.  Rorer’s  Ideas. —  For  frying, 
Mrs.  Rorer  believes  that  the  best  results 
are  obtained  by  the  use  of  equal  parts  of 
lard  and  suet.  One  of  he  recipes  given 
by  her  at  the  cooking  school  was  for 

Egg  Soup. — Take  one  pound  of  either 
beef  or  mutton,  cover  with  one  quart  of 
cold  water,  and  simmer  quietly  for  one 
hour.  Add  one  slice  of  onipn  and  one 
bay  leaf,  then  strain.  Return  the  soup 
to  the  kettle,  add  half  a  cup  of  milk  and 
pour  this,  boiling  hot,  over  two  well- 
beaten  eggs.  Pour  from  one  clean  pan 
to  another  three  or  four  times.  Season 
and  serve  with  toasted  bread  fingers. 

Toasted  Bread  Fingers. — Butter 
thick  slices  of  bread,  cut  into  strips  four 
inches  long  and  one  wide,  toast  in  oven 
to  a  golden  brown  ;  build  up  in  a  log- 
cabin  style  and  serve  on  a  napkin. 

Second-hand  Clothing. — The  Five 
Points  Mission  Monthly  makes  this 
appeal. 

We  are  always  in  need  of  cast  off  gar¬ 
ments  for  our  poor.  Their  appeals  for 
help  never  cease.  So  many,  too,  are  out 
of  employment  and  almost  homeless  and 
friendless.  It  makes  the  heart  ache  to 
hear  their  sad  stories.  Of  course,  it  is 
easy  to  say,  “My  friend,  is  it  not  your 
fault  that  you  are  so  destitute  ?  The 
Saviour  did  not  wait  for  people  to  be 
worthy  before  he  loved  and  helped  them. 
He  loved  the  unlovely  and  thankless. 
We  try  to  make  the  wisest  distribution 
of  castoff  clothing  that  we  can.  We  are 
conscientious,  and  give  where  we  think 
it  will  do  the  most  good.  We  appeal  to 
the  destitute  to  help  themselves  and  not 
depend  on  charity,  and  above  all  to  seek 
help  from  God  to  begin  a  new  life.  Still, 
we  have  to  deny  clothing  to  those  who 
would  woi’k,  but  cannot  get  it. 

Please  send  your  cast-off  garments  to 
us  all  through  the  summer. 

A  Meat  Relish. — Chop  remnants  of 
cold  beef,  veal  or  mutton  very  fine,  and 
mix  with  them  a  quarter  as  much  cold 
ham  or  bacon,  also  minced  extremely 
fine.  Season  to  taste  with  allspice,  pep¬ 
per,  salt,  and,  if  desired,  sweet  herbs.  A 
little  anchovy  paste  thoroughly  mixed  in 
is  a  pleasant  addition.  Put  the  compound 
into  a  covered  jar,  set  this  into  an  outer 
vessel  of  boiling  water  and  cook  until 
the  meat  is  heated  through.  Take  from 
the  fire  and  press  into  a  mold,  well  but¬ 
tered,  packing  the  meat  in  tightly,  and 
placing  a  heavy  weight  on  it.  When  en¬ 
tirely  cold  turn  out  and  cut  in  slices.  It 
may  be  kept  for  some  days  by  pouring 
mutton  suet  or  melted  butter  on  top,  to 
exclude  the  air,  and  setting  in  a  cold 
place. 

The  Nurse. — It  is  the  duty  of  the  fam¬ 
ily  to  see  that  the  nurse  gets  her  food 
warm,  and  that  she  has  some  hours  of  un¬ 
disturbed  rest,  and  is,  if  possible,  sent 
out  into  the  fresh  air  every  day,  says  a 
writer  in  the  Recorder.  The  better  the 
physical  condition  of  your  nurse  the  finer 
care  you  insure  your  sick. 

If  the  patient  is  not  able  to  use  the 


When  Baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castorla, 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castorla, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castorla, 
When  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Castorla 


toothbrush,  the  nurse  must  do  it.  A  few 
drops  of  lemon  juice  and  glycerine 
dropped  on  the  brush  will  give  a  very 
pleasant  taste.  This  is  especially  good 
in  fevers,  when  the  tongue  is  so  parched, 
as  the  glycerine  has  a  very  soothing  ef¬ 
fect  upon  the  mucous  membrane.  After¬ 
ward  rinse  the  mouth  freely  with  clear 
water.  Sponge  the  face  and  hands  fre¬ 
quently.  Do  not  think  because  you  did 
so  in  the  morning  that  it  is  not  again 
necessary. 

Have  your  night  and  day  clothes  for 
the  patient  and  the  bed.  Keep  your 
pillows  constantly  airing,  so  that  they 
are  never  warm.  Hair  pillows  are  the 
nicest.  By  changing  them  the  last  thing 
at  night,  sponging  the  back,  which  is 
aching  and  tired,  putting  on  fresh,  cool, 
night  clothes,  and  clean  drawn  sheets 
you  will  insure  your  patient  a  good 
night’s  rest.  It  is  the  attention  to  all 
these  details  that  makes  nursing  the  sci¬ 
ence  it  is,  and  all  these  are  as  practicable 
for  the  home  nurse,  as  for  the  hirjjd, 
trained  nurse. 

Mending  Granite  Ware. — To  a  state¬ 
ment  in  a  recent  Rural  as  to  the  impos¬ 
sibility  of  permanently  mending  leaks  in 
granite  ware,  allow  me  to  add  a  sugges¬ 
tion.  Let  “  the  home  tinner  or  the  hard¬ 
ware  man’s  skilled  worker  ”  try  stopping 
the  hole  with  a  copper  rivet.  It  may  be 
necessary  to  enlarge  the  hole  a  trifle  ; 
but  use  a  small  rivet  and  hammer  down 
very  carefully,  as  there  is  danger  of  de¬ 
facing  the  enamel  and  so  inducing  fur¬ 
ther  leaks. 

A  quart  saucepan  that  had  seen  con¬ 
stant  use  in  our  kitchen  for  seven  years, 
often  being  washed  and  used  again  and 
again  in  one  forenoon,  lately  sprung  a 
leak,  and  great  were  our  lamentations. 
It  had  cost  50  cents  at  the  start,  and,  even 
after  such  faithful  service,  we  were  loth 
to  part  with  another  half  dollar  to  re¬ 
place  it.  The  rivets  costs  next  to  noth¬ 
ing,  and,  though  the  mending  was  uuder- 
laken  with  small  hope  of  success,  one  has 
made  our  saucepan  as  good  as  new  ap¬ 
parently  and  ready  for  another  seven 
years’  wear.  prudence  primrose. 

“  As  Good  as  New.” — E’or  many  pur¬ 
poses  the  saucepan  referred  to  above  is, 
no  doubt,  practically  as  good  as  new ; 
and  the  little  rivets  will  be  found  useful 
in  many  a  bit  of  home  mending,  be  it 
hardware,  harness,  or  in  other  needed 
lines.  But  to  those  who  have  a  conscience 
about  cooking  sauce  in  contact  with  cop¬ 
per,  the  utensil,  as  mended,  will  not 
seem  safe  to  use  for  this  purpose.  Nothing 
equals  the  beautiful,  vitreous  surface  of 
this  ware.  An  imported  ware,  called  the 
Stransky-steel  ware,  is  making  a  push 
for  a  place  beside  the  favorite  granite. 
We  think  its  surface  not  quite  so  perfect ; 
its  durability  may  be  greater  ;  the  price 
is  about  the  same.  We  have  not  tried  it,  as 
the  granite  ware  is  so  strongly  ensconced 
in  our  favor t  and  lasts  so  well  that  new 
seldom  has  to  be  supplied.  Miss  Corson 
uses  and  recommends  the  newer  candi¬ 
date. — Eds. 

A  Flowing  Shoestring. — Those  who 
have  tried  it  say  that  there  Is  a  way  to  tie 
a  shoestring  so  that  it  shall  not  untie 
until  the  wearer  so  desires,  and  it  is  then 
amenable  to  reason.  One  proceeds  pre¬ 
cisely  as  if  about  to  tie  an  ordinary 
double  bow-knot ;  but  before  the  final 
drawing  down,  the  right-hand  loop  is 
brought  forward  to  the  left,  and  its 
tip  passed  back  through  the  knot.  A 
steady  pull  on  both  loops  brings  the 
whole  to  place.  In  untying,  pull  the 
right-hand  string,  and  the  knot  is  loosed 
at  will. 

An  Invention  for  Salads. — The  mem¬ 
bers  of  a  certain  family  agree  in  thinking 
that  there  is  no  dressing  for  lettuce  quite 
equal  to  sweet  cream,  with  sugar.  One 
morning  the  uncertain  “milkman’s 
milk  ”  reserved  for  breakfast  proved  to  be 
absolutely  sour.  The  woman  of  resources 
bethought  her  of  a  fashion  of  her 
mother  of  using  sweet  cream  with  vine¬ 
gar  ;  she  argued  that  sour  cream  should 
be  equally  good.  Vinegar  was  therefore 


slowly  added  to  this  sweetened  cream, 
until  the  mixture  was  of  the  requisite 
fluidity.  There  was  no  curdling,  and 
the  new  dressing  found  favor  with  all. 

Do  We  Laugh  Like  This? — When 
they  attempt  to  laugh — so  says  The  Press 
— some  people’s  foreheads  get  all  lumpy 
and  streaked  with  red  and  white,  like  a 
flag  ;  cheeks  are  puffed  out  of  shape  and 
scarred  with  curving  wrinkles  ;  muscles 
come  out  hard  and  ugly,  down  the  neck 
from  the  ear ;  the  eyes  get  small,  and 
there  is  frequently  an  expression  of  an¬ 
guish  mixed  up  with  the  laugh,  particu¬ 
larly  when  the  woman  knows  how  ugly 
she  looks.  Eyebrows  are  twisted  out  of 
line;  the  bang  descends  upon  the  nose 
or  retreats  from  the  forehead  entirely, 
and  with  some  people  laughter  is  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  wagging  to  and  fro  or  up 
and  down  of  the  ears,  which  is  sadly 
suggestive  of  the  beast  that  brays.  In 
the  throat  of  some  women  the  Adam’s 
apple  never  shows  except  when  they 
laugh.  As  to  the  sounds  made,  when  do 
we  really  hear  a  “ripple?”  When,  for 
that  matter,  do  we  ever  hear  a  fine,  light¬ 
hearted,  healthy,  musical  laugh  ?  A 
shattered  cackle,  a  dislocated  gullop,  a 
wheezy  squeak  or  a  silent  gasp  ended  in 
an  explosion,  are  the  usual  forms  of  re¬ 
lief  laughers  display.  Very  few  people 
should  permit  themselves  to  laugh  aloud  ; 
they  are  sure  to  make  a  mess  of  it ;  be¬ 
sides  it  really  suits  very  few  styles.  The 
breezy  girl  might  possibly  be  encouraged 
to  practice  a  laugh. 

This  Is  Not  Smuggling. — The  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  how  much  a  returning  tourist 
may  bring  in  free  of  duty  is  one  often 
asked.  A  government  official  says  :  “  The 
seven  wise  men  of  Greece  would  lose 
their  positions  if  called  upon  to  answer 
that  question.  At  present  there  is  more 
disagreement  on  that  particular  point 
than  on  any  other  with  which  we  have  to 
deal.  In  a  general  way,  however,  I  may 
state  that  a  passenger  is  allowed  to  bring 
in  whatever  is  suitable  and  necessary  to 
his  or  her  comfort  on  the  trip,  whatever 
is  in  actual  use  and  whatever  new  ap¬ 
parel  is  suitable  for  the  season  of  the 
year,  according  to  the  position  or  wealth 
of  the  owner;  but  is  not  allowed  to  bring 
in  anything  in  the  way  of  presents  or  for 
sale,  or  anything  which  is  unsuitable  for 
the  season  of  the  year  or  for  the  pas¬ 
senger’s  standing  in  the  world.  Of  course, 
the  latter  clause  is  the  one  that  causes 
the  most  trouble.  It  is  hard  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  standing  or  position  of  many 
passengers,  or  to  lay  down  a  law  that 
will  fit  every  case.” 


IN  writing  to  advertisers  please  always  mention 
The  Rural. 


THE  BEST 
COUCH-CURE 

and  anodyne 
expectorant, 

AYER’S 
Cherry  Pectoral 

soothes  the 
inflamed  membrane 
and  induces  sleep. 

Prompt  to  Act 

sure  to  cure. 


It  is  for  the  cure  of  dyspepsia  and  its 

•  attendants,  sick-lieadache,  constipa-^ 
tion  and  piles,  that 

•  T utfs  Tiny  Pills  J 

0  have  become  so  famous.  They  aet  W 
irently,  without  griping  or  nausea. 


A  PAIR  OF 

LADIES’ SHOES 

(Oxfords.) 


"We  selt  a  Ladles’  Ox¬ 
ford  Shoe  for  $1.00  that 
would  cost  you  $2.50  at 
any  store.  We  make 
our  own  shoes,  thus  giv¬ 
ing  you  the  middle-man’s 
profit.  If  you  want  to  buy 
your  shoes  for  about  one 


half  the  price  you  are 
now  paying,  send  for  our 
FREE  Catalogue.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed  or 
money  refunded.  POS¬ 
TAL  snoE  CO.,  31  Con¬ 
gress  Street,  Boston, 
Mass. 


SENT  BY  MAIL  FOR 

ONE  DOLLAR 

Postage  Paid. 


GOOD  MATERIALS 
FOR  LITTLE  MONEY. 

Our  usual  midsummer  sale  of 
Dress  Goods  Remnants  began 
on  Tuesday,  July  5. 

Incidental  to  stock-taking 
we  have  assorted  from  the  gen¬ 
eral  stock  all  ends  under  ten 
yards,  about  twenty-five  hun¬ 
dred  remnants  of  fine  imported 
fabrics ;  Crepes,  Armures. 
Cords,  Cashmeres,  Veilings, 
Cheviots,  Camel-twills,  Silk- 
mixtures,  and  novelty  suitings 
of  the  most  expensive  grades. 

This  entire  lot  will  be  sold 
in  the  Basement  at  merely 
nominal  prices. 

JAMES  McCREERY  &  CO., 
Broadway  and  11th  Street, 
New  York. 


A  CUP  OF  COFFEE 

from  our  premium,  coffee  pot  will  brlyhten 
the  yood  wife  and  send  the  husband  to  the 
fields  in  a  cheerful  frame  of  mind. 

It  saves  40  per  cent  over  ordinary 
methods  of  coffee  making. 

It  is  no  more  trouble  than  the  ordinary 
coffee  pot  and  insures  delicious  coffee. 

It  allows  no 
aroma  or 
strength  t  o 
escape.  . 

It  filters  the 
coffee,  mak¬ 
ing  it  bright 
and  clear, 
and  allows 
no  sediment. 

It  keeps the 
boiling  water 
in  contact 
with  the  cof- 
f  e  e  grounds 
the  proper 
time  for  extracting  all  the  aroma  and 
strength  and  none  of  the  bitterness. 

The  coffee  pot  is  handsomely  nickel- 
plated  and  has  a  wooden  handle.  Price 
§1.20,  by  express.  This  is  the  two-quart 
size,  holding  three  to  seven  cups.  With  a 
yearly  subscription  to  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  $2.25;  with  a  subscription  from 
receipt  of  order  to  Dec.  31,  only  $1.50. 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO., 
Times  Building,  New  York. 


GENERAL  ADVERTISING  RATES 

— OF — 

Tlie  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Standing  at  the  head  of  the  Agricultural  Press,  goes 
to  every  Inhabited  section  of  North  America,  and  Its 
readers  are  the  leading  men  In  their  communities 
I22f  They  are  Huyers. 

ADVERTISING  RATES. 

Ordinary  Advertisements,  per  agate  line  (14 

lines  to  the  Inch) . 30  cents 

One  thousand  lines  or  more  within  one  year 
from  date  of  first  Insertion,  per  agate  line.. 25  “ 

Yearly  orders,  occupying  10  or  more  lines. 

per  agate  line . 25  “ 

Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “ Adv .,”  per 

line  leaded . 75  “ 

No  Advertisement  received  for  less  than  KM 
for  each  insertion.  Cash  must  accompany 
all  orders  for  transient  advertisements. 
BSOLUTELY  ONE  PRICE  ONLY. 

Terms  of  Subscription. 

The  subscription  price  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker 


Single  copy,  per  year . $2.00 

Great  Britain,  Ireland,  Australia  and 

Germany,  per  year,  post-paid . $3.04  (12s.  (id.) 

France .  3.04  (1<%  fr.) 

French  Colonies .  4.08  (20)£  fr.) 


Entered  at  the  Post-OtWce  at  New  York  City,  N.  Y.,  as 
second-class  mall  matter. 

THR  RURAL.  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 
Time*  Building,  New  York. 
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The  Rural  Publishing  Company 

Times  Building,  New  York 

PUBLISHERS  OK 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

A  weekly  newspaper.  Established  I860.  De¬ 
voted  to  profitable  agriculture  and  proirres 
slve  country  life  12.00  a  year;  $8.00  to 
foreign  countries  in  the  Postal  Union 
Terms  to  clubs  on  application. 

American  Gardening 

A  monthly  masiazlne  of  horticulture,  fruits, 
flowers,  veizetables  and  ornamental  gar¬ 
dening  ;  averages  100  pages  monthly. 
Illustrated.  Price.  11.00  a  year;  $1.26  In 
New  York  City  ;  $1.50  to  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  In  the  Postal  Union. 

Out-Door  Books 

In  all  branches  of  agriculture  and  horticul¬ 
ture.  Catalogues  on  application.  Inquiries 
for  any  books  wanted  will  be  promptly 
answered. 

PRODUCERS  OF 

FINE  PRINTING 

ENGRAVING 

ELECTROTYPING 

E.  H.  LIBBY,  General  Manager. 


Sending  Money.— We  guarantee  that  all  money 
sent  by  postal  or  express  money  order,  registered  let¬ 
ter,  or  bank  draft  on  New  York,  shall  be  at  our  risk. 
Money  sent  in  local  checks,  postal  notes  or  currency, 
Is  at  the  sender’s  risk.  Canadian  remittances  should 
all  be  in  money  orders.  Make  all  orders  and  drafts 
payable  to  The  Rural  Publishing  Company. 

The  Date  Label  on  the  Paper.— The  number 
on  the  address  label  Indicates  the  date  to  which  the 
subscription  Is  paid.  Thus,  the  number  2,217  corre¬ 
sponds  with  the  number  under  the  title  on  the  flrst 
page  of  this  issue  and  means  that  the  subscription  ex¬ 
pires  this  week.  By  examining  these  numbers  from 
time  to  time  the  date  for  renewal  Is  easily  deter¬ 
mined. 

Acknowledgments  of  money  received  for  sub¬ 
scriptions  are  made  by  the  change  tn  the  address  labels 
as  above  indicated.  A  full  week  must  always  be 
allowed  for  changes  In  the  labels,  and  often  two  or 
three  weeks  in  the  busy  season. 

Discontinuances.— Subscribers  wishing  the  paper 
stopped  at  the  expiration  of  the  time  paid  for,  should 
notify  us  to  that  effect,  otherwise  we  shall  consider 
It  their  wish  to  have  It  continued. 

For  Changes  ok  Address  subscribers  must  send 
us  both  the  old  and  new  addresses. 

*  *  * 

*  AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 

In  Russia,  where  blinders  are  never  used,  a  Bhylug 
horse  Is  almost  unknown. 

The  electric  motor  power  supplanted  about  30  000 
horses  on  the  streets  last  year. 

The  hop  growers  of  central  New  York  have  com¬ 
bined  to  hold  last  year’s  crop  at  advanced  prices. 

A  special  governmental  commission  Is  investigat¬ 
ing  dishorning  cattle  In  Canada  visiting  farm  after 
farm  where  it  has  been  and  Is  being  practiced. 

The  Hudson  River  regions  will,  barring  future 
calamities,  give  a  full  average  crop  of  grapes.  Stories 
to  the  contrary  do  not  seem  to  be  well  founded. 

The  apple  crop  In  New  York  State  will  be  about 
half  a  full  one,  but  It  will  be  worth  almost  as  much 
money  as  If  It  were  full.  Pears  will  also  be  a  light 
crop. 

Great  Britain  imports  annually  more  than  $2,000,000 
worth  of  dressed  poultry.  Canada  Is  working  hard 
for  that  trade,  but  the  United  States  should  try  for 
a  share  of  It. 

The  permanent  reciprocity  treaty  with  Spain,  which 
has  just  gone  Into  effect,  will  considerably  enlarge 
our  foreign  markets  for  agricultural  products,  which 
are  those  chleflv  affected. 

The  owner  of  a  chicken  farm  on  one  of  the  Islands  of 
Bellingham  Bay,  Puget  Sound,  claims  that  he  has 
100,000  hens,  and,  If  so.  this  farm  is  the  largest  poul¬ 
try  establishment  tn  the  world. 

Dairymen  who  are  compelled  to  feed  heavily  In  the 
fall  and  winter  might,  with  advantage,  buy  bran  and 
middlings  to-day,  storing  them  until  wanted.  When 
the  feeding  begins,  pi  ices  are  sure  to  harden. 

On  the  farm  of  George  A.  McFetridge,  of  Center 
Moriches,  Long  Island,  over  40,000  ducklings  are  re¬ 
ported  to  have  been  hatched  this  season.  They  are 
hatched  by  Incubators  and  raised  in  broi  ders. 

Four  members  of  the  family  of  Dr.  Swartz,  at  Terre 
Haute,  O..  were  seriously  sick  from  poisoning.  The 
doctor  attributes  the  poison  to  their  having  eaten  re¬ 
cently  spring  chicsens  that  had  eaten  poisoned 
potato  bugs. 

At  last  the  Colorado  beetle  has  met  his  match. 
Birds  of  a  new  variety  resembling  English  robins  in 
color  and  form  are  reported  to  have  made  their  ap¬ 
pearance  in  Delaware  County,  N.  Y.,  and  to  eat  the 
potato  bugs  “with  great  avidity.” 

All  through  southern  New  York  much  trouble  has 
been  experienced  by  farmers  In  curing  their  hay, 
owing  to  the  frequent  showers  and  the  prevailing 
humidity,  which  makes  curing  a  slow  process.  Much 
of  It  has  been  seriously  damaged  after  being  cut. 

The  English  consumption  of  butter  is  13  pounds  per 
head  per  annum,  as  compared  with  eight  pounds  in 
Germany,  six  pounds  in  Holland,  four  pounds  in 
France,  and  one  pound  In  Italy.  England  paid  away 
$50,000,000  for  foreign  butter  in  1891,  and  $20,000,000  for 
oleomargarine. 


The  American  Ostrloh  Company  has  sent  to  Chicago 
for  exhibition  at  the  World's  Fair  80  birds  from  Its 
ostrich  farm  at  Fall  Brook,  San  Diego  County,  Cal. 
The  ostriches  have  been  sent  on  thus  early  in  order 
that  they  may  become  thoroughly  acclimated  by  the 
time  the  fair  opens. 

The  rat  plague  that  prevailed  In  Crawford  County, 
Ind  ,  two  years  ago,  gives  promise  of  recurrence. 
Fields,  cribs  and  barns  are  much  more  overrun  at 
present  than  at  this  date  preceding  tbelr  former  In- 
festlon  of  the  country,  when  they  almost  ate  most  of 
the  farmers  out  of  house  and  home. 

The  visible  supply  of  grain  on  Saturday,  July  9, 
was  as  follows:  Wheat  23,124,000  bushels,  a  decrease 
of  1,232,000  bushels;  corn.  7,083,000  bushels,  a  decrease 
of  758,000  bushels;  oats,  5,452,000  bushels,  an  Increase 
of  479,000  bushels:  rye,  237,000  bushels,  a  decrease  of 
35,000  bushels;  barley,  455,000  bushels,  an  Increase  of 
129.000  bushels. 

Mr.  R.  8.  Shaw,  who  captured  one  of  the  two  gold 
medals  for  general  pioflciency  this  year  at  the 
Ontario  Agricultural  College,  Canada,  and  who  also 
was  awarded  the  medal  for  general  proficiency  last 
year.  Is  a  son  of  Prof.  ssor  Shaw  of  the  above  Institu¬ 
tion,  a  valued  contributor  to  The  Rural.  As  his 
father  has  done,  Mr.  Shaw  Intends  to  devote  his  life 
to  the  interests  of  agriculture. 

The  making  of  “roof  gardens,”  suggested  only  a 
short  time  ago,  is  spreading  with  marvelous  rapidity 
In  New  York  city,  some  parts  of  which  are  more 
densely  populated  than  any  other  part  of  the  world, 
having  as  many  as  200,050  people  to  the  acre.  In  the 
tenement  districts,  as  well  as  In  the  aristocratic 
quarters,  roof  gardens.  In  perfection  or  In  crude  and 
incomplete  attempts,  are  every  week  increasing  fast 
in  number. 

What  wlll-the  farmers  say  to  “  the  doing  to  death” 
of  the  Free  Coinage  of  Silver  Bill  bv  the  House  last 
Wednesday?  Evidently  the  responsible  Democratic 
majority  thought  the  party  will  gain  more  in  the 
East  by  refusing  to  give  President  Harrison  a  chance 
to  veto  It,  than  it  will  lose  In  the  South  and  West 
by  disappointing  the  extreme  silver  men.  Then 
again,  the  next  Administration  and  Congress,  being 
fresh  from  the  people,  will  be  better  fitted  to  carry 
out  the  people’s  wishes  in  the  matter. 

A  tradesman  in  the  outskirts  of  Brooklyn,  who 
seeks  the  patronage  of  Long  Island  farmers,  has  a 
big  sign  tn  large  letters  stretched  across  the  front  of 
his  store  with  the  legend:  “  Dealer  in  Green  Goods.” 
As  an  excuse,  he  says  he  sells  vegetables  and  garden 
truck,  among  other  things.  Doubtless  he  has  read 
the  almost  dally  accounts  in  the  New  York  papers,  of 
swindles  practiced  on  farmers  by  the  real  “green 
goods”  rascals,  and  thinks  he  can  entice  the  passing 
“hayseeds”  by  his  delusive  advertisement. 

A  cattle-feeding  establishment  lately  built  nine 
miles  from  Omaha,  will  accommodate  3,750  cattle,  to 
be  fattened  in  three  sets  each  year,  so  that  11,250  head 
in  all  will  be  annually  turned  out.  For  feed  9,000  ton's 
of  hay  and  40.000  bushels  of  corn  will  be  used.  The 
gutters  behind  the  cattle  are  filled  with  running 
water,  so  that  all  the  manure  will  be  wastefuliy  car¬ 
ried  away.  Our  experiment  stations  estimate  the 
value  of  manure  from  fatting  stock  as  worth  at  least 
10  cents  per  day,  so  that  here  there  would  be  a  loss  of 
$375  per  day,  or  $138,875  a  year. 

The  champion  Jersey  record  hitherto  runs  as  fol¬ 
lows  within  the  last  decade  :  Many  Ann  of  St.  Lam¬ 
bert,  with  a  record  of  8fi7  pounds  and  49f  ounces  of 
butter  in  a  year,  was  considered  a  wonderful  Jersey 
in  her  day.  But  Landseer  s  Fancy  beat  her  09  pounds. 
She  In  turn  bowed  to  the  record  of  945  pounds  and  9 
ounces  made  by  Mr.  Appleton’s  Eurotlsima.  Bisson’s 
Belle  then  jumped  the  1,000  mark  and  scored  1,028 
pounds  and  15  ounces  of  butter  in  a  year.  And  now 
Signal’s  Lilly  Flagg  makes  1,047  pounds  and  three- 
fourths  of  an  ounce  of  butter  in  a  year. 

Lately  Judge  Biddle  of  the  Common  Pleas  Court, 
Philadelphia,  decided  a  case  in  favor  of  the  “oleo” 
men,  contrary  to  the  decisions  of  several  other  judges 
In  Pennsylvania.  The  Dairymen’s  National  Asso¬ 
ciation.  however,  has  decided  t<>  carry  the  case  to  the 
Supreme  Court.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Creamery  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Eastern  Pennsylvania,  held  the  other  day 
at  Oxford,  all  present  pledged  themselves  to  con¬ 
tribute  $10  a  week  apiece  for  one  year,  makings  total 
of  $7,100,  toward  the  expenses  of  the  needed  liti¬ 
gation.  The  association  embraces  00  creameries 
throughout  the  counties  adjacent  to  Philadelphia. 
Others  interested  will  also  doubtless  come  forward 
with  contributions. 

The  Canadian  strawberry-growers,  who  clamored 
for  protection  and  got  it,  are  beginning  to  see  that  it 
would  pay  them  better  if  the  customs  line  between 
Canada  and  the  United  States  were  removed.  As  a 
rule.  American  strawberries  are  marketed  before 
theirs  are  ripe.  The  Canadian  duty  therefore  en¬ 
hances  the  cost  of  berries  to  the  well-to-do  Canadian 
consumer  in  the  flrst  part  of  the  season ;  but  later  on 
when  Canadian  berries  are  marketed,  the  American 
supply  Is  about  exhausted,  so  that  the  duty  does  not 
confer  much  benefit  upon  the  Canadian  grower.  Per 
contra,  he  finds  that  the  American  uuty  prevents  him 
from  shipping  to  Buffalo  and  other  points  where  his 
berries  will  sell  well. 

At  'he  forthcoming  Columbian  Dairy  Exhibit  at 
Madison  Square  Garden,  in  October  next,  farm  but¬ 
ter  and  creamery  |  roduets  will  pour  In  from  all  the 
well-known  dairy  States.  Even  at  this  early  date. 
Prof.  Cheesman.  who  has  charge  of  that  department 
of  the  exposition,  is  receiving  applications  from  New 
England,  New  York  and  the  great  creamery  State  of 
Iowa.  Already  Vice-President  Morton  has  promised 
to  exhibit  his  superb  herd  of  Guernseys  and  to  make 
up  in  the  working  dairy  the  products  of  their  milk. 
Negotiations  with  breeders  of  Ayrshlres,  Ifolstetns 
and  Jerseys  are  now  in  progress  to  exhibit  their 
thoroughbred  cattle,  and  to  give  public  demonstra¬ 
tions  of  butter  making  every  day  during  the  exposi¬ 
tion. 

( Continued  on  next  v<me.) 

The  Child’s  Strengtiiener  is  Dr.  D.  Jayne’s 
Tonic  Vermifuge,  which  corrects  all  acidity  of  the 
stomach,  restores  digestion  and  imparts  strength  and 
vigor  to  aaults  and  children  alike.  Delicate  children 
are  almost  always  benefited  by  its  use  ;  and,  if 
worms  be  present,  it  is  the  mildest  and  safest  of 
remedies.  Sold  by  all  Druggists.— Adv. 


THE  SELF-BASTING  ROASTER  AND  BAKING  PAN. 

This  is  the  pan  that  Mrs,  L.  wrote  about  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  April  30,  page  291, 
recounting  an  experience  in  the  household  of  the  publisher.  Some  four  months’ 
daily  use  has  made  this  an  indispensable  kitchen  requisite  in  that  house.  It  is 
scientifically  constructed  for  roast¬ 
ing  meats,  game,  poultry,  fish  ;  for 
baking  bread,  cake,  biscuit,  beans, 
etc.  It  makes  tough  meats  and  poul¬ 
try  tender,  and  saves  the  nutriment 
of  the  food  generally  lost  through 
steam  and  evaporation.  Things  baked 
or  roasted  in  the  pan  are  more  health¬ 
ful  and  digestible,  as  they  retain  all 
their  sweetness,  flavor  and  nourish¬ 
ment.  No  attention  need  be  given 
to  basting  or  turning.  A  poor  cook 
cannot  spoil  the  food.  If  it  is  allowed 
to  remain  in  the  oven  longer  than  the  usual  time,  the  steam  keeps  the  food  moist, 
sweet  and  fresh.  Directions  accompany  the  pan.  Dimensions  of  No.  2  are, 
14x10x8%  inches,  to  hold  a  10-pound  turkey.  Price,  $1.25  ;  with  a  year’s  subscrip¬ 
tion  for  $2.25  ;  given  for  three  new  subscriptions  to  January.  1893,  and  $2.25.  The 
No  3  size  is  17x12x9  inches,  to  hold  a  16-pound  turkey.  Price,  $1  50  ;  with  a  sub¬ 
scription  for  $2.50  ;  given  for  three  new  subscriptions  to  January,  1893,  and  $2.50. 
Sent  by  express,  not  prepaid. 


One  Year’s  Subscription,  $2.00  )  Together  for  only 
One  Fine  Pocket  Knife,  $1.00  [  S2*25* 


So  many  knives  are  called  for  by  subscribers 
that  we  have  made  a  careful  search 
and  believe  that  we  have  found  as 
good  a  farmer's  knife  as  there 

of  fine  ra¬ 


zor  steel.  Price  of  knife  alone,  prepaid,  $1.  With  one  year’s  subscription  to  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  only  $2.25.  If  your  subscription  is  already  paid  for  1892,  the 
paper  may  be  sent  to  a  new  name.  Given  as  a  premium  for  three  new  sub¬ 
scriptions  from  receipt  to  January,  1893,  and  $2.50. 


3  YEARS’  SUBSCRIPTION  FREE.  3 

i.  e.  A  Three  Years’  Subscription  and  a  Serviceable  Fruit  Drier  for  the  price  of  the  latter. 

The  U.  S.  Cook  Stove  Fruit  Drier  or  Evaporator. 

Thoroughly  Tested  and  Approved.  Latest,  Cheap¬ 
est,  Best.  A  Veritable  Little  Bread-Winner. 

Weight,  25  pounds.  Metal  Base.  Can  be  used  on 
any  kind  of  Stove.  Dimensions:  Base,  22x16 
inches;  Height,  26  inches.  Eight  Galvanized  Wire- 
Cloth  Trays,  containing  12  square  feet  of  tray 
surface,  l^o  Extra  Fire.  Always  ready  for  use. 

Its  capacity  ample  for  domestic  use,  up  to  two 
bushels  of  fresh  iruit  per  duy.  Price  of  the  Drier 
alone,  $7.  Special  price  to  our  subscribers  only 
$5  ;  or,  better  still,  together  with  a  three  years’ 
subscription,  $7.  This  will  pay  your  own  sub¬ 
scription  for  three  years  from  the  date  of  expira¬ 
tion  of  time  already  paid  for.  New  subscriptions 
may  be  substituted  if  preferred.  Shipped  by 
freight  at  purchaser’s  expense  ;  cost  50  ceuts  to 
about  $1,  according  to  distance. 


TWE  IDEAL  CHAIR, 

What  is  home  or  life  without  ideal  comfort  ?  A  chair  that  is  entirely  automatic 
and  self-adjusting,  while  taking  any  position  from  upright  to  horizontal,  is  indeed 
an  ideal  chair.  It  folds  up  for  shipping  or  storage.  No  rattling  or  loose 
joints.  For  Camp,  Veranda,  Study,  Lawn  or  Sickroom.  Frame  and  stand  all  steel. 
No  warping  in  wet  weather.  Will  last  a  lifetime.  Price,  $7.  Special  price  to  our 


subscribers  only  $5.  With  a  3  years’  subscription  to  The  R.  N.-Y.,  $7.  With  an 
order  from  a  present  subscriber,  for  3  new  subscriptions  to  date  from  receipt 
to  January,  1893,  only  $6.  Sent  by  express  or  freight,  not  prepaid. 

THE  RURAL  PUSUSHINS  COMPARY,  Tinas  Building,  Haw  York. 
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Agricultural  News. 

( Continued .) 

Last  Thursday  First  Assistant  Postmaster-Gen¬ 
eral  Whitfield  issued  the  following  order  to  each  one 
of  the  postmasters  of  the  experimental  rural  free 
delivery  offices:  “  Provision  having  been  made  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  existing  experimental  free 
delivery  offices  to  June  30.  1S93.  you  will  therefore 
continue  the  service  at  your  office  under  the  condi¬ 
tions  and  allowance  heretofore  authorized  by  the 
Department.”  In  two  Pennsy  I vania  towns  the  people 
who  had  been  seived  by  the  rural  fiee  delivery  ex¬ 
pected  that  it  would  be  discontinued  and  had  made 
arrangements  to  continue  it  as  a  private  enterprise, 
they  were  so  well  pleased  with  it.  This  order  will 
provide  for  the  continuation  of  the  service  in  each 
of  the  46  offices  where  it  has  been  in  vogue  for  the 
past  year. 

Canadian  eattle  dealers  complain  that  they  have 
lost  money  of  late  by  shipping  live  animals  to  Britain. 
But  they  should  note  that,  in  addition  to  the  enor¬ 
mous  shipments  of  live  cattle  from  the  United 
States,  the  English  importations  of  dead  meat  are 
rapidly  growing.  In  fresh  beef,  the  imports  for  the 
first  five  months  of  the  current  year  were  not  only 
largerthan  in  the  corresponding  period  of  any  other 
year,  but  were  greater  than  the  imports  of  the  whole 
year  so  recently  as  1887.  That  year  had  656,194  hun¬ 
dredweights  of  fresh  beef  as  the  imports  for  the  whole 
year,  while  for  the  first  five  months  of  1892  the  im¬ 
portations  were  820,380  hundredweights.  The  impor¬ 
tations  of  preserved  beef  and  of  fresh  mutton  from 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  are  also  running  higher 
than  ever. 

A  General  Omnibus  Patent  bill,  of  great  interest  to 
farmers,  was  reported  favorably  from  the  House 
Committee  on  Patents  the  other  dav.  Its  object  is 
to  amend  the  laws  for  the  better  protection  of  inno¬ 
cent  users  of  patents.  It  exempts  from  the  liability 
to  suits  Instituted  by  patentees,  the  purchasers  of 
patented  articles  bought  in  open  market  for  their 
own  use  and  not  for  sale,  on  the  ground  that  such 
articles  were  manufactured  in  infringement  of  patent 
rights  In  a  report  submitted  with  the  bill,  the  Com¬ 
mittee  express  the  opinion  that  great  abuses  have 
grown  up  in  the  matter  of  prosecution  of  such  inno¬ 
cent  purchasers,  by  persons  having  patent  rights 
covering  articles  so  purchased,  and  especially  in  the 
matter  of  agricultural  Implements  it  has  grown  op¬ 
pressive.  THE  Rural  New-Yohker  has  for  years 
been  an  earnest  advocate  of  such  an  amendment  to 
the  patent  laws. 

The  United  States  Legation  in  London  once  more 
warns  American  greenhorns  against  advertisements 
and  circulars  from  American  or  British  rascals 
promising  imaginary  estates  and  fortunes  In  the  Old 
Country.  William  Ford  Moore,  of  London,  England, 
and  the  European  Claims  Agency  of  New  York,  E. 
Ross,  Manager,  are  specially  designated  as  swindlers 
of  this  stripe.  Minister  Lincoln  says,  what  The 
Rural  has  often  said  for  years:  ‘‘Credulous  peo¬ 
ple  will  avoid  disappointment  and  save  their  money 
by  having  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  persons  ad¬ 
vertising  as  agents  having  lists  of  unclaimed  estates 
and  family  names  of  persons  entitled  thereto,  and 
procuring  the  publication,  as  often  hapeens,  of  sen¬ 
sational  telegrams  as  to  English  estates  or  money  in 
the  Bank  of  England  awaiting  American  claimants. 
Such  publications  are  all  fraudulent  to  Induce  the 
sending  of  fees  for  pretended  expenses.” 

During  the  week  two  bills  of  special  interest  to 
farmers  have  received  from  Congress  the  attention 
they  deserve.  One  provides  for  the  establishment, 
protection  and  administration  of  public  forest  reser¬ 
vations.  Its  object  is  to  set  aside  forest  reservations 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  favorable  conditions  of 
waterflow  and  to  furnish  the  people  of  the  vicinity 
thereof  with  continuous  supplies  of  timber.  It  auth¬ 
orizes  the  President  to  have  an  examination  made 
hy  districts  of  all  the  public  lands  covered  whollv  or 
partly  with  timber,  whether  of  commercial  value  or 
not,  and  provides  for  the  keeping  of  a  complete  list 
of  the  lands  so  surveyed  in  the  General  Land  Office. 
It  has  been  favorably  reported  to  the  Senate  by  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry.  The  other 
measure  provides  for  the  creation  of  a  National 
Highway  Commission  whose  primary  object  will  be  to 
investigate  the  needs  of  the  country  in  regard  to  high¬ 
ways.  and  to  report  to  Congress  thereon.  It  makes 
the  Highway  Commission  consist  of  two  Senators, 
five  Representatives,  the  Secretaries  of  War,  Agri¬ 
culture  and  the  Interior,  the  Postmaster-General, 
the  Attorney-General  and  an  associate  member  from 
each  State  and  Territory.  The  assignment  of  Sena¬ 
tors,  Representatives  and  Cabinet  Officers  seems  ap¬ 
propriate  enough,  but  the  addition  of  so  many  other 
members  would  seeem  to  make  the  proposed  com¬ 
mission  unwieldy. 

CROP  AND  MARKET  NOTES. 

Clapp’s  Favorite  pears  have  made  their  appear¬ 
ance  from  the  South.  They  are  a  vast  Improvement 
on  the  LeConte. 

Green  corn  is  in  market  now  in  quantities.  Rasp¬ 
berries  are  nearly  ended,  cherries  gone.  But  there 
is  no  dearth  of  fruit. 

Niagara  grapes  are  selling  low,  many  going  at  $1 
per  case  of  30  pounds,  some  at  $2  and  some  at  S3. 
The  people  are  not  rushing  madly  for  Niagara 
grapes. 

Texas  Farm  and  Ranch  chronicles  the  sale  at  ft* 
Louis  of  177  fat  beeves,  shipped  from  Dallas,  at  $5.25 
per  100  pounds,  and  says  it  is  the  highest  price  re¬ 
ceived  for  Texas  cattle  for  a  year. 

Our  supply  of  tomatoes  has  been  constant  of  late 
and  thev  are  averaging  better  in  quality  than  is 
usual  at  this  season.  They  have,  on  the  whole,  been 
Belling  at  prices  quite  satisfactory  to  producers. 

California  plums  are  here.  They  are  beautiful  to 
look  at- insipid  to  the  taste.  One  seldom  buys  one 
the  second  time.  Compared  with  plums  grown  this 
side  the  Rockies— well,  there’s  no  eomparision  to  be 
made. 

The  butter  market  is  in  a  healthy  condition  with 
fair  prospects  ahead.  This  is  especially  the  case 
with  gilt-edged  goods,  for  which  the  demand  Is  fully 
equal  to  the  supply,  at  times  drawing  a  little  on  lines 
not  quite  up  to  the  standard. 

During  the  week  the  price  of  ootton  has  declined 


1-16  to  4  of  a  cent  a  pound,  owing  to  generally  fav¬ 
orable  cror  advices,  the  continued  heavy  stocks,  and 
the  check  to  speculation  caused  by  the  fear  of  legis¬ 
lation  against  option  trading. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  and  the  Norfolk  steam¬ 
ers  brought  about  8.000  barrels  of  potatoes  to  New 
York  in  one  day  and  other  routes  swelled  the  aggre¬ 
gate.  There  Is  no  scarcity  of  potatoes  nor  is  it  likely 
that  they  will  be  high  during  the  season. 

The  commission  man.  who  sells  butter  and  cheese 
is  fast  losing  his  grip.  Not  a  tenth  part  of  these 
commodity  s  which  formerly  were  sold  bv  commission 
men  are  handled  by  them  to-day.  The  creamery 
sells  direct  to  the  trade  without  his  intervention. 

The  late  spell  of  hot  and  humid  weather  was  ter¬ 
ribly  destructive  to  cherries.  English  Morellos  and 
Downer’s  Late  Red— varieties  which  seldom  rot, 
melted  away  like  a  dream,  and  some  fruit,  sound 
when  packed,  was  all  gone  when  it  reached  the 
market. 

Currants  are  fine— they  were  never  finer  in  our 
markets.  They  are  all  sold  as  Cherry  currants  or 
small  Red  Dutch  -  the  consumers  do  not  go  beyond 
this  general  grading.  Fay's  Prolific.  Versaillaise  or 
Cherry  are  all  one  to  them.  White  currants  do  not 
sell  well. 

A  careful  estimate  of  the  Delaware  peach  crop 
this  season  by  the  various  transportation  companies 
interested,  puts  the  probable  output  at  between  half 
a  million  and  a  million  baskets,  as  against  8,000,000 
baskets  last  year.  The  few  sections  where  a  good 
crop  is  assured  may  count  on  remunerative  prices. 

A  statement  issued  on  July  14  by  the  Russian  Agri¬ 
cultural  Department,  compiled  from  the  reports  of 
4.100  agents,  says  that  an  average  harvest  of  winter 
wheat  and  rye  is  expected,  but  the  corn  crop  will  be 
under  the  average.  A  good  crop  of  summer  corn  Is 
assured.  Other  summer  crons  are  above  the  average. 
The  hay  and  fodder  crops  are  good  in  the  black  earth 
regions.  Elsewhere  they  are  fair. 

The  manager  of  the  creamery  in  Philadelphia 
owned  by  the  milk  producers.  Is  authority  for  the 
statement  that  butter  sells  equally  well,  whether 
made  from  ripened  cream,  or  from  sweet  milk  bv  the 
accumulator  or  extractor.  This  would  Indicate  that 
the  difference  in  the  two  kinds  of  butter  is  not  so 
marked  as  many  would  have  us  believe.  It  is  per¬ 
fectly  safe  to  say  that  accumulator  butter  will  aver¬ 
age  better  than  will  dairy  butter. 

The  Galveston  News  presents  crop  reports  from  338 
points  in  149  counties  in  Texas  and  lOof  the  principal 
cotton -producing  neighborhoods  in  the  Indian  Terri¬ 
tory.  An  analysis  of  these  reports  shows  the  follow¬ 
ing  results  concerning  cotton  acreage: 


North  Texas,  ner  cent  decrease . 25.3 

South  Texas,  per  cent  decrease . 17.6 

Central  Texas,  percent  decrease . 22.0 

Northeast  Texas,  per  cent  decrease . 18.2 

Southeast  Texas,  per  cent  decrease . 20.0 

East  central  Texas,  per  cent  decrease —  Is. 8 


Or  an  average  decrease  for  these  sections  of  20  9 
per  cent.  The  reports  from  the  Territory  show  an 
average  decreased  acreage  in  cotton  of  about  40  per 
cent.  The  condition  of  the  plant  is  excellent  and  the 
w  eather  conditions  could  not  be  improved.  The  grain 
crops  have  been  very  large,  and  more  corn  is  raised 
in  Texas  this  year  than  ever  before.  Wheat  an  abun¬ 
dant  yield.  From  present  indications  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  a  full  crop  of  cotton  will  be 
raised  on  the  reduced  acreage,  and  that  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  corn,  wheat  and  oats  will  be  greatly  in  excess 
of  the  average. 

The  July  returns  to  the  Statistician  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  issued  on  the  10th  of  the  month, 
make  the  folluwjpg  averages  of  condition:  Corn, 
81.1 ;  winter  wheat.  89  6:  spring  wheat,  90.9:  oats,  87.2: 
rye,  92.8;  barley,  92;  potatoes,  90;  tobacco,  92.7. 

The  acreage  of  corn  is  reported  as  95  Oof  the  actual 
area  of  last  year;  of  potatoes  this  year’s  area  shows 
94.2,  and  of  tobacco,  97  3. 

The  average  condition  of  corn  in  July,  1891,  was 
92.8.  The  condition  in  principal  States  for  July,  1892, 
is  as  follows:  Ohio,  80;  Indiana,  72;  Illinois,  70;  Mis¬ 
souri,  75;  Kansas.  81;  Nebraska.  84;  Georgia”,  95; 
Texas,  95;  Tennessee.  92;  Kentucky,  93.  The  acreage 
averages  in  the  same  States  are;  Ohio,  90;  Indiana, 
84;  Illinois.  84;  Iowa,  87;  Missouri,  86:  Kansas,  99;  Ne¬ 
braska,  97;  Georgia,  110;  Texas,  107;  Tennessee,  102; 
Kentucky.  96. 

Condition  of  winter  wheat  of  July  1  was  88.3;  in  July 
of  last  year, 90.2.  State  averages  noware:  Pennsylva¬ 
nia, 92;  Kentucky.  97;  Ohio,  83;  Michigan.  88;  Indiana, 
85;  Illinois.  90;  Wisconsin,  80;  Missouri,  84;  Kansas, 
91;  California,  95;  Oregon,  91.  Condition  of  spring 
wheat  July  1  was  92.3;  in  July  of  last  year,  94.1.  State 
averages  now  are:  Minnesota,  92;  Iowa,  88;  Ne¬ 
braska,  82;  South  Dakota,  95;  North  Dakota.  90; 
Washington,  90;  Oregon,  91.  Condition  of  all  wheat 
July  1, 1892,90;  on  June  1,  89  7;  in  July,  1891, 9i.5.  Con¬ 
dition  of  oats  July  1,  88.5;  in  July  of  1891,  87.6. 


BEAN8  AND  PEAS 

Marrow,  choice,  lbul . . 2  10  @2  124 

Mediums,  choice,  1891 . . . 1  80  — 

Pea,  choice,  1891 . 1  80  @-  — 

White  Kidney,  choice,  1891 . 2  40  @2  50 

Red  Kidney,  choice,  1891  . 2  30  @2  40 

Fellow  Eye.  choice,  1891 . ,.l  65  @1  75 

Black  Turtle  Soup,  choice,  1891 .  -  @ - 

Lima  beans,  California  (60)  lbs.) . 1  65  @1  75 

Foreign  medium,  1891 . . @ - 

Green  peas,  l»91,  bbls.,  per  bush . 1  65  @-  — 

Green  peas,  1891,  bags,  per  bush . 1  60  @-  — 

Green  peas,  Scotch.  1891.  bushel . 1  65  @1  70 

BUTTER. 

Creamery—  western. 

Elgin  extras . 21  @— 

Other  Western  extras . 21  @  — 

Firsts . 19  @1  ,i>4 

Seconds .  . 17  @18 

Thirds....  . 16  @17 

Imitation  creamery— 

Firsts . 17  @— 

Seconds .  . 15  @16 

Thirds . . .  —  @— 

Dairy  firsts . .  16  @17 

Seconds . 14  @15 

Factory  tresb,  extra . . . 15 4@— 

Firsts . I4>«@15 

Seconds . 134@14 

Fourths  to  thirds . . . 13  @— 

Rolls . -  ”  @ — 


STATE  AND  PENN. 

Creamery,  Penn,  extra . . 21 

Half  firkin  tubs— 

Fiesb  extras . 21  @— 

Firsts .  . 19  @20 

Seconds . 174@184 

Welsh  tubs  - 

Fresh  extras . 19  @ — 

Firsts . 17  @1$ 

Seconds . 16  ®17 

CHEESE. 

8tate  factory,  full  cream— 

8  . . 856@ — 

Fair  to  prime .  7 4®  84 

Light  sk'ms  choice . 5ys@  - 

Light  skims,  common  to  prime . 34®  5 

Skims  choice .  2,4®  3 

Pennsylvania  skims .  4®  14 

EGGS. 

N.  Y.  State  and  Penn,  new  laid  per  doz . 17  @1714 

Western  fresh  gathered  choice . 17  @ — 

Western  fresh  gathered,  fair  to  prime . 16  @17 

FRUITS— GREEN. 

Apples,  Jersey  Bough,  prime  per  bbl . 2  50@3  50 

S’n  Astrachan,  per  bush  crate . ...,1  25*2  00 

S'n  green,  per  crate .  75@1  25 

Peaches.  Ga.,  Elberta  per  case . 2  75<a)»  t>0 

Ga.,  Mt  Rose,  per  case .  2  75@3  50 

Ga„  Crawford,  per  case . 2  50m3  25 

Ga.,  Thurber,  per  case . 2  60M3  00 

Ga.,  Chinese  Free,  per  case . 2  59@3  00 

Ga.,  Helleof  Ga..  per  case . 2  50@3  00 

Ga..  Chinese  Cling,  per  case . 2  00®2  50 

N.  &  S.  C  ,  per  case .  . 1  00*2  00 

Md.  &  Del..  Hale's,  per  crate .  50©t  25 

Me.  &  Del.  Hales,  per  basket .  25@  75 

Pears.  Ga  ,  l.e  Conte  fancy,  per  bbl . 5  00@6  00 

Ga.,  Le  Conte  smalt,  prime,  per  bbl . 3  00 -'4  00 

Ga.,  I.e  Come,  prime  to  fancy,  per  crate.l  00@t  50 
Plums,  Md.  A  Del.  Wild  Goose,  per  quart  ...  8@  12 

N.  C.,  Wild  Goose,  per  10  lb.  basket .  75® - 

N.  C..  Wild  Goose,  per  3  lb  to  bush  crate.l  0J@1  25 

Southern  Reach,  per  quart .  7@ 

Currants,  cherry,  per  quart . .  8@ 

Cherry,  per  lb . 

Small,  per  lb . 

Raspberries,  Up-Hivet,  red,  3  toquart  cup.. 

Up-River,  small,  3  to  quart  cup . 

Up-River,  small,  4  to  quart  cup . 

Jersey  red,  per  pint . 

Jersey  black  cap,  per  pint . 24® 

BlaCKherrtes,  Md  &  Del.  Wilson,  per  quart.  8® 

Jersey,  Wilson,  per  quart .  9® 

Jersey,  small,  per  quart  ..  .. 

Huckleberries.  Penn.,  per  basket  ..... 

Penn  &  Mountain,  tier  quart .  11® 

Shawangunk  Mt.,  per  box .  25@- 

Jetsev,  per  box .  75SI  00 

Jersey,  per  quart . 

Md.,  per  quart .  . 

Gooseberries.  Green,  per  quart .  5® 

Mii8kmelons,  Ch’u,  poor  to  good,  per  bbl -  50®  I 

Ch'n.  per  basket .  50®  1  00 

N.  C  ,  per  bbl . .  1  00®  1  50 

Watermelons,  S.  C..  fancy  large,  per  100... 25  00*  28  CO 

Ga  ,  fancy  large,  per  100  . 24  00@\5  CO 

Medium,  per  100 . 16  00@22  00 

Small,  per  100 . 10  00@I5  00 

Fla.  Pines,  50  to  60  In  crate,  per  160 . 10  00m  12  00 

Fla.  Pines,  70  to  80  In  crate,  per  100  .  5  00®  7  00 

FRUITS— DOMESTIC  DRIED 

Arrples,  evaporated,  1891,  fancy .  64@ 

Evaporated,  1891,  choice .  6*4®  6 4 

Evaporated,  1891,  prime .  5jj@  6 

Evaporated,  1891,  common  to  fair .  4 

southern  sliced,  1891,  fancy . 3 

Southern  sliced,  1891,  prime .  3 

Southern  sliced,  1891,  common  to  fair .  3 

State  and  coarse  cut,  1891 .  3 

Southern  coarse  cut,  1891 .  3 

Chopped,  Isiil .  1-y®  2 

Cores  and  skins,  1891 . 

Peaches,  Pel.,  peeled  fancy . 

N.  C.  peeled,  fancy .  -  @  - 

N.  C.  peeled,  choice  .  -  @  - 

Southern  peeled,  common  to  prime .  -  @  - 

Raspberries,  1-91,  evaporated . 18  @184 

1891,  sun-dried . 17  @- 

Blackberrles.  1891,  per  lb .  24®  3 

Huckleberries,  1891,  per  lb .  9  @10 

Cherries.  1691 . 11  @12 

Plums,  State .  4  @44 


nONEY. 

White  clover,  1  lb.  hxs.,  per  lb . 10  @12 

2  lb.  bxes.,  per  lb  . 8  @10 

Poor,  per  lb .  *>  ®  ® 

Buckwheat,  1  lb.  bxs.,  per  lb . 8  @10 

Buckwheat,  2  lb.  bxs.,  per  lb .  6  @8 

Extracted,  per  . . 

Extracted  Southern,  per  gallon . 60  @70 

HOPS. 

N.  Y.  State,  1891,  choice . 24  @25 

Fair  to  prime . 22  @23 
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Apricots,  Cal.,  1891.  per  lb . 

FURS  AND  SKINS. 


9  @12 


No.  1  quality 

Black  Bear . 

Cubs  and  yearlings  .. 

Otter . 

Beaver,  No.  1 . 

Red  Fox . 

Gray  Fox . 

Lynx . 

Wild  Cat . 

Marten,  dark. . 

Marten,  pale . 

Skunk,  black . 

Skunk,  half-striped  . 

Skunk,  stilped . 

Skunk,  white . 

Raccoon . 

Opossum . 

Mink . 

Muskrat,  spring . 

GINSENG 

Northern  and  Canada,  per  lb . $2  50@2  70 

Western  as  to  quality,  per  lb .  2  30@2  50 

Southern  as  to  quality .  2  20@2  40 

GRASS  SEED. 

Clover . .  114®  12)4 


N’n,  W’n 

South’n  and 

and  East 

'n 

Southwest’n 

.$20  00@35 

00 

$10 

00@28 

00 

6  00@18 

00 

5 

00®  13 

00 

9  00®  11 

00 

6 

00®  8 

00 

6  00®  8 

00 

6 

00®  7 

00 

1  50®  1 

75 

1 

25®  1 

50 

1  00®  1 

25 

85®  1 

10 

4  00®  6 

CO 

— ®  - 

— 

60®  1 

25 

-@ 

— 

2  00®  5 

00 

- 

— @  - 

— 

90®  1 

25 

- 

— @  - 

— 

1  15®  1 

30 

1 

00®  1 

15 

70® 

80 

50® 

65 

30® 

45 

20® 

35 

10® 

20 

10@ 

15 

60® 

90 

45® 

80 

25® 

45 

20® 

40 

75®  2 

50 

50®  1 

00 

15® 

18 

13® 

C 

Timothy . . 

.1  40 

@1 

65 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay,  No.  1,  per  100  lbs . 

...80 

@ 

DO 

No.  2,  per  100  lt>8 . 

.  .75 

@ 

— 

Shipping,  per  100  lbs . 

...65 

@ 

70 

Clover,  mixed,  per  100  lbs . 

.  .65 

@ 

— 

Clover,  per  100  lbs . 

Hay,  salt,  per  100  lbs . 

...60 

@ 

— 

...55 

@ 

— 

Straw,  Long  Rye,  per  100  lbs . 

. . . . 55 

@ 

60 

Straw,  short  Bye,  per  100  lbs . 

...40 

(A 

45 

Straw,  Oat,  per  100  lbs . 

, .45 

@ 

55 

Straw,  Wheat,  per  too  lbs . 

....40 

@ 

— 

MEATS  AND  STOCK. 


@21 

@18 

@— 

@10 

@24 

@17 

@10 


@ 


20 

19 

14)4 

144 

144 


Culls. 


^ISTSILAGE 

AMO  FODD  -:R-CUTTERS  or  all  sizes, 
the  fastest  cutting  and  best  ever  built,  includ¬ 
ing  Carriers,  botn  straight  and 
angle,  of  any  length  required. 

Fortuil  In  forma 
lion  about  Cut- , 
ters,  Carriers  and 
Drag-saw  Machines.  I 
and  “  vVhy  Ensilage  l, 

Rays, ’’send  for  Ensi-  H 

(age  Ca  alog  *e. 

For  the  best  Horse  _ _ 

powers.  Threshers,  Clover  hullers,  Fanning  mills.  Feed- 
mills,  Circular  saw  Machines  Land  rollers  und  Dog- 
powers,  send  for  Fearigss  Catalogue. 

Address,  MIN  Altll  HARDER,  CobleskUl,  N.  Y. 
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Live  vea!  calves,  prime,  per  lb . 6 4®  64 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb . 5%@  6 

Common  to  medium,  per  lb . . . 54@  - 

Live  calves,  buttermilk,  per  lb .  2^@  3 

Calves  country  dressed,  prime . 9  @  - 

Oountn  dressed,  fair  to  good . 6  @74 

Country  dressed,  common  to  medium. .  5  @7 

Country  dressed,  small,  per  lb .  -  @  - 

Dressed,  buttermilk,  per  lb .  *4®  54 

Spring  Lambs,  alive,  near-by,  per  Id . 7%%  8 

Alive,  Southeru.  per  lb .  6  @  74 

Sheep,  alive,  goon  to  prime,  per  lh .  54®  6 

Sheep,  alive,  poor  to  fair,  ner  lb .  34®  5)4 

Hogs  country  dressed,  Itght,  per  lb . 8  @9 

CD  Country  dressed,  medium,  per  lb .  8  @  84 

_  Country  dressed,  heavy .  7  @74 

POTATOES. 

N.  C.  and  Norfolk,  fair  to  prime  Rose,  bbl.l  50®  1  75 

Prime  Cbili  red  . 1  37®  1  62 

Eastern  Shore,  prime  Rose . 1  @37  1  75 

Prime  Chill  red  . 1  37®  i  62 

Southern  RoseorCbtli  inferior . . @ - 

New  seconds,  per  bbl . I  00®  1  25 


50@  75 


Common . 20 

N.  Y.  State.  1890,  choice . 13 

Good  to  prime . — 

Old  olds .  7 

California,  1891 . 20 

California,  1890 . .12 

Pacific  Coast,  old  olds . 6 

POULTRY— LIVE. 

Spring  chickens,  per  lb.,  large .  19 

Medium,  per  lb.,  'arge .  17 

Fowls,  .leraey,  Stale  and  Penn.,  per  lb. . .  14 

Western,  per  lb .  14 

S’n  and  So'western,  per  pair .  14 

Roosters,  young,  per  lb .  —  @  — 

Old,  per  lb .  8  @ 

Turkeys,  ml  xed,  per  lb .  10  @  — 

Ducks,  N.  Y.,  N.  J  &  Pa.,  per  pair .  —  @  — 

Ducks,  Western,  ner  oulr .  60  @  75 

Southern,  per  pair .  55  @  60 

Geese.  Western  ner  nair . 1  25  @1  37 

S’n  and  Southwest'n,  per  oalr . 1  12  @ 

POULTRY— DRESSED. 

Turkeys,  fancy  small . 13 

Mixed  weights  dry  choice . 11 

Young  toms  fair  to  choice . 

Old  toms . 

Fair  to  good . 

Phlia.  chick's,  1  to  3^  lbs  to  pair,  per  lb. 

Chick’s,  3  to  4  lbs.,  per  lb . 

Chickens,  3  lbs  and  over,  per  lb . 

Fowls,  Jersey . 12 

State  and  Pennsylvania . 12 

Western . II 

Western,  poor  to  fair 

Old  Roosters .  0 

Spring  Ducks,  per  ib,  Long  Island . 20 

Western . 

VEGETABLES. 

Beets,  Jersey  and  L.  I  ,  per  1(0  bunches. . .  1  00®  1  25 

Cabbage,  L.  I.  and  J'y  Flat  Dutch  per  luO.  4  00®  5  00 

I.,  I.  and  Jersey  Wakefield .  2  00®  3  00 

Celery,  Mich  ,  per  doz.  roots .  20@  30 

Cauliflower,  L.  1.  und  Jersey,  per  bbl .  2  50®  5  00 

Cucumbers,  Jersey,  per  basket .  1  00® - 

Nottolk  and  N.  C.,  per  crate .  30®  40 

Norfolk,  per  bbl  .  1  00®  1  25 

Cb’n,  per  crate .  40®  60 

Ch’n,  per  basket .  50®  75 

Corn,  South  Jersey,  per  100 .  60®  75 

Upper  Jersey,  per  100  .  1  0019  1  50 

Egg  plant,  Fla.  anil  Ch’n,  per  bbl  crate _ 2  t0@  4  UO 

Jersey,  per  bbl  .  4  00®  5  00 

Green  Peas,  Long  Island  &  Jersey,  per  bag.  50®  1  00 

Onions,  Md  ami  Va  ,  per  basket . 1  00@  1  25 

Md  and  Va..  per  bbl .  2  50®  2  75 

Kentucky,  per  bbl .  2  50®  2  75 

String  beans,  L.  I.,  per  bag .  75  *  1  00 

Md..  wax,  per  basket .  50@  1  00 

Jersey,  per  basket .  75®  1  00 

Squash,  L.  I.  crook-neck,  per  bbl .  76®  1  00 

L.  i.  and  Jersey  white,  per  bbl .  75@  1  00 

Tomatoes.  Fla  ,  per  currier  crate .  50®  1  00 

Fia  ,  per  bush  crate .  50@  75 

Sav..  per  carrier  crate .  70@  1  25 

Sav.,  per  bush  crate .  76®  1  00 

Chas.,  per  bush  crate .  75®  I  50 

Norfolk  and  N.  C.  per  bush  crate .  75®  1  75 

Md.  and  Del.,  per  carrier . 1  00®  2  00 

South  Jersey,  per  box .  1  25®  1  75 

Upper  Jersey,  per  box .  1  60®  2  50 

FEED. 

Bran,  40  lb . per  cwt.  $  65  @  70 

60  lb .  65  @  70 

Middlings,  80  lb .  65  @  70 

100  I  b .  80 

Sharps .  80 

Hominy  Chop .  80 

Oil  meal .  1  20 

Cotton-seed  meal . 1  17 

GRAIN. 

Wheat . $0  75 

Rye .  80 

Barley 

Corn .  57 

Oats .  37 

MILK. 

The  total  daily  supply  for  the  week  has  been  17,656 
cans  of  milk,  ISscansof  condensed  milk  and716cans 
of  cream  The  average  price  paid  for  surplus  milk 
has  been  $1.20  per  can.  The  exchange  price  to  pro¬ 
ducers  is  2  cents  net. 

Odds  and  Ends. 

When  calamity  orators  talk  about 

Kansas  starving1  to  death,  every  indi¬ 
vidual  potato  slyly  winks  its  eye. — State 
Journal, 

And  every  stalk  of  corn  pricks  up  its 
ears. — Wichita  Eagle. 

And  every  cabbage  nods  its  head. — 
Lawrence  Journal. 

And  every  beet  gets  red  in  the  face. — 
Clay  Center  Times. 

And  every  squash  crooks  its  neck. — 
Clyde  Argus 

And  every  onion  grows  stronger. — 
Clifton  Review. 

And  every  fruit  tree  groans  under  its 
load. — Minneapolis  Commercial. 

And  every  field  of  wheat  is  shocked. — 
Leavenworth  Times. 

And  the  rye  strokes  is  beard. — Farm 
Journal. 

And  the  egg  plant 
rage,  the  celery  turns 
her  only  keeps  cool. 

Pneumatic  wheels 
used  on  bicycles  have  been  tried  success¬ 
fully  on  the  sulky.  The  first  trial  was 
made  at  a  race  in  Worcester,  Mass,,  on 
June  17.  A  horse,  “Albert  D.,”  was 
driven  to  a  rudely-made  sulky  with  1%- 
inch  pneumatic  tires.  A  report  states  : 

It  was  the  universal  opinion  that  Al¬ 
bert  D.  could  not  have  won  with  any 
other  sulky,  as  the  driver  was  using  his 
whip  freely  all  around  the  turn  and  up 
the  homestretch.  He  is  sure  he  can  drive 
this  sulky  faster  than  any  other,  because 
it  does  not  “  slew  ”  at  all  on  the  curves, 
and  he  can  devote  himself  wholly  to  the 
horse  without  any  struggle  to  keep  his 
seat.  He  said  it  was  the  smoothest  rid¬ 
ing  thing  he  ever  sat  upon.  Tn  a  private 
trial,  one  horse  beat  his  own  record  six 
seconds  when  driven  before  the  pneu¬ 
matic.  The  men  who  have  tru  e!  it  say 
that  it  is  fully  two  seconds  faster  on  a 
mile  track,  and  four  seconds  (some  say 
six)  faster  on  a  half-mile  track. 
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BOOKS  TO  BUY. 


Christian  Endeavor  At¬ 
tacks  New  York. 

THK  CITY  CAPTURED. 

As  many  readers  of  The  Rugae  are 
members  of  the  Christian  Endeavor  So¬ 
ciety  or  are  acquainted  with  its  history 
and  principles,  it  will  be  unnecessary  to 
state  to  them  that  its  eleventh  annual 
convention  has  iust  been  held  in  New 
York  city.  Nearly  all  who  attended 
were  delegates,  and  those  who  did  not 
go  may  be  assured  of  hearing  full  and  in¬ 
teresting  reports  by  word  of  mouth  on 
their  return  or  through  the  religious 
papers.  As  I  was  not  a  delegate,  but 
merely  a  sj’mpathetic  visitor,  my  report 
finds  a  place  in  The  Rural. 

The  question  to  be  answered  first  is : 
How  were  we  impressed  with  the  conven¬ 
tion  and  everything  pertaining  to  it  ? 
It  may  properly  be  called  the  largest 
religious  gathering  of  modern  times. 
Not  far  from  30,000  strangers  were  in 
New  York  for  the  purpose  of  attend¬ 
ing  it.  The  main  meetings  were  held 
in  Madison  Square  Garden  which  can 
accommodate  perhaps  17,000  people  by 
close  crowding.  As  soon  as  the  available 
seats  and  standing  room  were  occupied 
the  doors  were  closed,  and  those  barred 
out  attended  overflow  meetings  which 
were  addressed  by  competent  speakers 
and  which  were  held  in  the  open  air  in 
Union  Square,  and  in  adjoining  churches. 
On  the  last  day  of  the  convention  Music 
llall  and  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House 
were  utilized  for  this  purpose.  We  were 
strongly  impressed  with  the  extent  of 
area  represented.  Every  State  and  Ter¬ 
ritory  in  the  Union,  including  Alaska 
and  all  the  Canadian  Provinces,  as  well 
as  Mexico,  England,  Spain,  Africa,  India, 
Japan  and  China,  sent  special  delegates 
who  addressed  the  gathering.  We  were 
also  impressed  by  the  great  size  of  the 
convention  hall.  I  found  by  pacing  it 
off  the  longest  way  that  the  distance  be¬ 
tween  the  two  opposite  galleries  -was  20 
rods,  and  as  the  speakers’  platform  was 
in  one  end,  even  with  the  immense  sound¬ 
ing  board  over  it,  those  in  distant  parts 
of  the  hall  had  great  difficulty  in  dis¬ 
tinguishing  the  remarks  of  the  loudest 
speakers.  We  were  impressed  with  the 
spirit  of  unity  manifested.  All  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  organization  being  instructed 
in  the  same  methods  of  service,  it  was 
very  easy  for  17,000  people  to  sing  to¬ 
gether,  read  together  or  responsively  in 
perfect  unison.  We  noted  the  entire  ab¬ 
sence  of  denominational  discussions  or 
flashings,  which  was  curiously  coupled 
with  intense  loyalty  to  one’s  own  church. 
We  were  also  impressed  with  the  caliber 
of  the  speakers.  Foremost  came  Dr. 
Clark,  a  wonderful  man  in  spirit  and 
in  capability.  We  heard  Secretary  Pos¬ 
ter,  President  Bashford  of  the  Ohio  Wes¬ 
leyan  University,  Dr  Russell  Con  well  of 
Philadelphia,  Gen.  O.  O.  Howard,  Chaun- 
cey  M.  Depew,  John  Wanamaker,  Presi¬ 
dent  Gates  of  Amherst,  Rev.  Joseph  Cook 
and  Wliitelaw  Reid,  and  several  prom¬ 
inent  ladies,  including  Mrs.  Dr.  Clark, 
and  many  others  of  prominence. 

Madison  Square  Garden  was  an  inter¬ 
esting  spectacle  at  night,  starred  all  over 
as  it  was  with  incandescent  lights.  Over 
the  platform  glowed  a  great  Christian 
Endeavor  badge  made  of  them.  Many 
colored  badges,  ribbons,  costumes  and 
fans,  and  the  decorations  of  the  hall  con¬ 
sisting  principally  of  flags,  made  the 
audience  a  sea  of  color.  During  the  Con¬ 
vention  the  Chautauqua  salute  greeted 
every  prominent  person  who  came  upon 
the  platform.  One  of  the  newspapers 
thus  described  the  scene  :  “  14,000  white 
handkerchiefs  fluttering  like  swiftly 
darting  white  birds.  The  whole  human 
sea  is  ruffled  Avith  an  inaudible  wind, 
Avhich  tosses  it  into  foam.  The  whole 
house  flashes  into  light  like  a  popperful 
of  corn  at  the  right  moment.” 

Before  each  session  a  great  crowd  gath¬ 
ered  in  front  of  the  entrances  Avaiting  for 
the  doors  to  be  opened.  But  instead  of 
grumbling  at  the  delay  or  jostling  about 
for  first  place,  the  time  was  spent  in  sing¬ 


ing  favorite  hymns,  and,  once  within  the 
hall,  a  strong  voice  from  some  corner, 
was  sufficient  to  send  a  Avave  of  song 
over  the  entire  assemblage,  which  would 
be  followed  by  other  hymns  originating 
in  other  quarters.  All  the  delegates  from 
one  State  Avere  expected  to  sit  together, 
in  places  assigned  them.  Several  of  the 
representative  bodies  had  rallying  songs, 
and  sang  them  in  competition  on  one  or 
two  occasions,  before  the  opening  exer¬ 
cises.  They  also  sang  in  going  out  of 
the  hall,  which  is  so  large  that  on  one  or 
two  occasions  three  different  hymns,  in 
as  many  different  parts  of  the  house, 
were  sung  at  the  same  time,  without  in¬ 
convenience. 

This  was  not  a  convention  of  boys  and 
girls,  but  of  people  in  the  prime  of  life, 
and  the  audience  Avas  sprinkled  with  not 
a  few  gray  heads.  All  Avho  wished  to 
attend  could  obtain  half-fare  tickets  on 
the  railroads  and  steamboats.  Delegates 
were  met  at  various  depots  by  a  detail  of 
the  entertainment  committee,  avIio  gave 
them  necessary  directions.  The  system 
by  Avhich  board  and  lodgings  were  as¬ 
signed  was  perfect.  The  “  Garden”  was 
provided  with  a  dining  hall,  a  bureau  of 
information,  an  office  where  the  half-fare 
tickets  could  be  signed,  and  a  post  office. 
Lodgings  Avere  also  assigned  here,  and 
there  was  also  a  stand  Avhere  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Endeavor  literature  and  souvenirs 
could  be  obtained. 

We  were  impressed  with  the  magnitude 
of  Ncav  York,  the  great  number  of  points 
of  interest  to  be  visited,  the  bustle  yet 
order  of  the  throngs  of  people  hurrying 
in  all  directions,  crowding  streets,  ferry 
boats,  elevated  and  surface  roads.  Every¬ 
body  seemed  busy,  and  nobody  was  los¬ 
ing  time,  except,  perhaps,  some  of  the 
tired  class  who  were  holding  down  seats 
in  the  smaller  parks 

The  descent  of  such  a  host  of  delegates 
upon  the  city  opened  the  eyes  of  New 
Yorkers  to  the  magnitude  of  the  organi¬ 
zation.  It  was  a  surprise  to  them.  The 
enterprising  newspapers  published  ex¬ 
tended  reports  and  numerous  illustra¬ 
tions. 

It  also  became  apparent  to  inhabitants 
of  the  Metropolis  that  Christian  En- 
deavorers,  beside  being  wide-aAvake  in  a 
religious  sense,  were  also  Avide-awake  to 
things  of  the  day.  Efforts  were  made  to 
keep  attention  entirely  upon  the  objects 
for  which  the  convention  was  called ; 
but  Avhen  the  speakers  dropped  remarks 
about  the  national  flag  or  our  common 
country,  they  were  answered  by  out¬ 
bursts  of  patriotic  enthusiasm,  showing 
Avhat  kind  of  stuff  Christian  Endeavorers 
are  made  of.  New  Yorkers  say  that 
something  has  arrived  at  last  which  has 
stirred  the  Avliole  city.  The  Avhite  celu- 
loid  souvenir  badge  which,  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  all  delegates,  was  seen  every - 
Avhere  and  nobody  Avas  afraid  to  show  it. 

I  close  my  brief  report  Avith  the  follow- 
ing  significant  Avords  from  some  of  the 
New  York  papers  :  The  Tribune  defines 
a  Christian  Endeavorer  as  “  neither  a 
fanatic  nor  a  fool,  but  an  earnest, 
enthusiastic  young-hearted  follower  of 
Christ  Avho  Avent  about  doing  good.”  The 
Sun  says : 

These  societies  (The  C.  E.)  are  founded 
upon  the  very  faith  assailed  by  the  critics 
of  the  Bible.  It  is  the  simplest,  most  un¬ 
questioning  Biblical  faith.  It  is  belief 
in  Jesus  Christ  as  the  Lord  and  Saviour, 
and  personal  devotion  to  Him  as  the 
Divine  Master  made  incarnate.  It  takes 
the  Bible  as  a  narrative  of  facts  and  as  a 
body  of  doctrine  Divinely  inspired,  true, 
and  infallible  in  its  truth.  It  is  faith  as 
absolute  as  the  faith  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
though  it  is  modified  by  Protestantism. 
It  is  real,  earnest,  sincere,  implicit.  It 
is  without  doubt  and  without  criticism. 
The  Madison  Square  Convention  is  an  as¬ 
semblage  of  momentous  significance  at 
this  period.  It  proves  that  the  ancient 
religious  faith  is  still  warm  among  the 
people,  and  that  the  assaults  of  its 
enemies  are  kindling  its  fires  anew  and 
not  quenching  them.  ”  a.  d.  Warner. 

•‘Don’t.  Tobacco  Spit  Your  Life  Away” 

Is  the  startling,  truthful  title  of  a  little  hook  just  re¬ 
ceived,  telling  all  about  Notobac ,  the  wonderful,  harm¬ 
less,  economical,  guaranteed  cure  for  the  tobacco  habit 
in  every  form.  Tobacco  users  who  want  to  quit  and 
can't,  by  mentioning  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
can  get  the  book  mailed  free.  Address  THE  STER¬ 
LING  REMEDY  CO.,  Box  179,  Indiana  Mineral 
Springs,  Ind.—  Adv. 


SPRAYING  CROPS:  Why,  When  and 
How  to  Do  It.  By  Proe.  Clarence  M.  Weed,  a 
handy  volume  of  about  100  pages;  illustrated. 
Covers  the  whole  field  of  the  insect  and  fungous 
enemies  of  crops  for  which  the  spray  Is  used.  The 
followin  ;  topics  are  discussed  In  a  concise,  prac¬ 
tical  manner: 

Spraying  Against  Insects.  Feeding-Habits  of  In¬ 
sects.  Spraying  Against  Fungous  Diseases.  The 
Philosophy  of  Spraying.  Spraying-Apparatus.  Spray¬ 
ing  Trees  in  Blossom.  Precautions  in  Spraying.  In¬ 
secticides  used  in  Spraying.  Fungicides  used  in 
Spraying.  Combining  Insecticides  and  Fungicides. 
Cost  of  Spraying-Materials.  Prejudice  Against 
Spraying.  Spraying  the  Larger  Fruits.  Spraying 
Small  Fruits  and  Nursery  Stock.  Spraying  Shade- 
trees,  Ornamental  Plants  and  Flowers.  Spraying 
Vegetables,  Field  Crops  and  Domestic  Animals, 
Price:  In  stiff  paper  cover,  50  cents;  flexible  cloth,  75 
cents. 

IMPROVING  THE  FARM  :  Or,  Methods 

of  Culture  that  shall  afford  a  profit,  and  at  the 
same  time  increase  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  By 
Lucius  D.  Davis. 

The  contents  treat  exhaustively  on  renewing  run¬ 
down  farms,  and  comprise  the  following  chapters: 
Book  Farming.  The  Run-Down  Farm.  Will  It  Pay 
to  Improve  the  Farm?  How  Farms  become  Exhausted. 
Thorough  Tillage.  Rotation  of  Crops.  Green  Man¬ 
uring.  More  About  Clover.  Barn-Yard  Manure- 
How  Made,  its  Cost  and  Value,  How  Prepared  and 
Applied.  The  Use  of  Wood-Ashes.  Commercial  Fer¬ 
tilizers.  Special  Fertilizers.  Complete  Manures. 
Experiments  with  Fertilizers.  Stock  on  the  Farm- 
Providing  Food  for  Stock.  Specialties  in  Farming' 
Price:  Cloth,  $1. 

HOW  TO  RID  BUILDINGS  AND  FARMS 

OF  RATS,  Mice,  Gophers,  Ground-Squirrels, 
Prairie  Dogs,  Rabbits,  Moles,  Minks,  Weasels  and 
other  pests,  quickly  and  safely.  How  to  snare 
Hawks  and  Owls.  Valuable  hints  to  Housekeep¬ 
ers,  Farmers  and  Poultry  Keepers.— By  "Pick¬ 
ett.”  Price,  paper.  20  cents. 

CROSS-BREEDING  AND  HYBRIDIZ¬ 
ING: — The  Philosophy  of  the  Crossing  of  Plants,  con¬ 
sidered  with  Reference  to  their  Cultivation. — By 
L.  H.  Bailey. 

The  main  subject-matter  of  this  book  was  delivered 
as  a  lecture  before  the  Messacliusetts  State  Board  of 
Agriculture  In  Boston,  December  1, 1891.  Like  all  the 
writings  of  Professor  Bailey,  it  happily  combines  the 
results  of  faithful  study  and  exhaustive  practical 
experiment,  in  a  style  which  is  at  once  simple  yet 
comprehensive,  and  which  is  interesting  and  valu¬ 
able  both  to  the  learned  and  unlearned  reader. 
Rural  Library  Series.  Price,  paper,  20  cents. 

THE  MODIFICATION  OF  PLANTS  BY 

CLIMATE.— By  A.  A.  ClIOZIER. 

An  essay  on  the  influence  of  climate  upon  size, 
form,  color,  fruitfulness,  etc.,  with  a  discussion  on 
the  question  of  acclimation.  35  pp.,  paper.  Price, 
paper,  25  cents. 

THE  CAULIFLOWER.— By  A.  A.  Cro- 

zier.  Origin  and  History  of  this  increasingly 
important  and  always  delicious  vegetable. 

The  Cauliflower  Industry.— In  Europe.  In  the 
United  States.  Importation  of  Cauliflowers. 

Management  of  the  Crop.— Soil.  Fertilizers.  Plant¬ 
ing.  Cultivating.  Harvesting.  Keeping.  Marketing. 

The  Early  Crop.— Caution  against  planting  it 
largely.  Special  directions.  Buttoning. 

Cauliflower  Regions  of  the  United  States.— Ur  per 
Atlantic  Coast.  Lake  Region.  Prairie  Region.  Cauli¬ 
flowers  in  the  South.  The  Pacific  Coast. 

Jnsect  and  Fungous  Enemies.— Flea-Beetle.  Cut- 
Worms.  Cabbage-Maggot.  Cabbage-Worm.  Stem- 
Rot.  Damping-Off.  Black-Leg. 

Cauliflower-Seed.— Importance  of  careful  selec¬ 
tion.  Where  the  Seed  is  Grown.  Influence  of  Cli¬ 
mate.  American-grown  Seed. 

Varieties  —Descriptive  Catalogue.  Order  of  earll- 
ness.  Variety  tests.  Best  Varieties. 

Broccoli. — Difference  between  Broccoli  and  Cauli¬ 
flower.  Cultivation,  use  and  varieties  of  Broccoli. 

Cooking  Cauliflower.  —  Digestibility.  Nutritive 
Value.  Chemical  Composition.  Recipes. 

Price,  cloth.  $1. 

INSECTS  AND  INSECTICIDES.  —  A 

Practical  Manual  Concerning  Noxious  Insects 
and  the  Methods  of  Preventing  their  Injuries.  By 
Clarence  M.  Weed,  Professor  of  Entomology 
and  Zoology,  New  Hampshire  State  College. 

^1  think  that  you  have  gotten  together  a  very  useful 
and  valuable  little  book.— Dr.  C.  V.  Riley,  U.  S. 
Entomologist. 

It  is  excellent.  I  must  congratulate  you  on  the 
skill  you  have  displayed  in  putting  in  the  mOBt  im¬ 
portant  insects,  and  the  complete  manner  in  which 
you  have  done  the  work.— James  Fletcher,  Do¬ 
minion  Entomologist. 

I  am  well  pleased  with  it.  There  is  certainly  a  de¬ 
mand  for  just  such  a  work.— Dr.  F.  M.  Hexamer, 
Editor  American  Agriculturist. 

Price,  cloth,  $1.25. 

POPULAR  ERRORS  ABOUT  PLANTS. 

—By  A.  A.  CROZIER. 

A  collection  of  errors  and  superstitions  entertained 
by  farmers,  gardeners  and  others,  together  with  brief 
scientific  refutations.  Highly  interesting  to  students 
and  intelligent  readers  of  the  new  and  attractive  in 
rural  literature,  and  of  real  value  to  practical  culti¬ 
vators  who  want  to  know  the  truth  about  their  work. 
Price,  cloth,  $1. 

'I  UBEROUS  BEGONIAS:  Culture  and 

Management  of  a  Most  Promising  Race  of  Plants 
New  to  American  Gardens.— By  Numerous 
Practical  growers. 

Reproduced  from  The  American  Garden,  with 
the  addition  of  much  new  matter.  Price,  paper, 
20  cents. 

THE 


CHRYSANTHEMUM -CULTURE  FOR 
AMERICA.  By  James  Morton.  An  excellent 
and  thorough  book  ;  especially  adapted  to  tbe 
culture  Of  Chrysanthemums  in  America. 

Tbe  contents  include  Propagation  by  Grafting,  In¬ 
arching  and  Seed.  American  History.  Propagation 
by  Cuttings.  Exhibition  Plants.  Classification.  Ex¬ 
hibition  Blooms.  Soil  for  Potting.  Watering  and 
Liquid  Manure.  Selection  of  Plants.  Top-Dressing. 
Hints  on  Exhibitions.  List  of  Synonyms.  Staking 
and  Tying.  General  Culture.  Insects  and  Diseases. 
Standard  Chrysanthemums.  Sports  and  Variations. 
Disbudding  and  Thinning.  Oriental  and  European 
History.  Calendar  of  Monthly  Operations.  Chrysan¬ 
themum  Shows  and  Organizations.  National  Chrys¬ 
anthemum  Society.  Early  and  Late-Flowering 
Varieties.  Chrysanthemums  as  House- Plants.  Varie¬ 
ties  for  Various  Purposes.  Price:  Cloth,  $1;  paper 
60  cents. 

THE  NEW  BOTANY:  A  Lecture  on  the 

best  method  of  Teaching  the  Science.  Valuable 
to  Students  and  Amateurs,  being  a  Useful  Guide 
in  Studying  ‘‘The  Beautiful  Science.”— By  W.  .1. 
Beal,  M.Sc.,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Botany,  Agri¬ 
cultural  College,  Michigan.  Third  Edition,  en¬ 
larged  and  revised.  Price,  paper,  25  cents. 

LANDSCAPE  GARDENING.— By  Elias 
A. Long. 

A  practical  treatise  comprising  32  diagrams  of  ac¬ 
tual  grounds  and  parts  of  grounds,  with  copious  ex¬ 
planations.  Of  the  diagrams,  all  but  nine  have  ap 
peared  in  the  serial,  “  Taste  and  Tact  In  Arranging 
Home  and  Other  Grounds.”  which  has  been  so  at¬ 
tractive  a  feature  of  Popular  Gardening  and  The 
American  Garden  during  the  past  year.  But  in 
the  new  form  the  matter  has  been  entirely  rewritten. 
Printed  on  heavy  plate  paper, Jt  is  unsurpassed  for 
beauty  by  any  other  work  on  Landscape  Gardening. 
Price,  in  stiff  paper  covers.  50  cents. 

MY  HANDKERCHIEF  GARDEN:  Size 

25  x  60  feet.  Results:  A  Garden,  Fresh  Vegeta¬ 
bles,  Exercise,  Health,  and  $20.49  in  Cash.— By 
Charles  Barnard. 

Being  an  explicit  account  of  Mr.  Barnard’s  actual 
operations  on  a  suburban  village  house-lot.  Inter¬ 
esting  and  valuable  to  all  suburban  dwellers,  pro¬ 
fessional  men  and  mechanics.  Price,  paper,  25  cents 

JUST  OUT. 

Fruit  Culture, 

and  the  Laying  Out  and 
Management  of  a  Country 
Home. — By  W.  C.  Strong,  Ex- 
President  of  the  Massachusetts  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Society,  and  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  American  Pomological 
Society.  Illustrated.  New  revised 
edition,  with  many  additions,  mak¬ 
ing  it  the  latest  and  freshest  book 
on  the  subject. 

Contents. 

I.  Rural  Homes— Choice  of  Locality— Treat¬ 
ment— A  Good  Lawn — The  Approach. 

II.  Fruits— Location  of  the  Fruit-Garden— Suc¬ 
cess  in  Fruit-Culture— Profit  in  Fruit  Cul¬ 
ture. 

III.  How  to  Procure  Trees— Quality— How  to 

Plant— Time  to  Plant— Preparing  the  Land 
— Fertilizers— Cutting  Back— Distances  for 
Planting. 

IV.  Care  of  the  Fruit-Garden— Irrigation— Ap¬ 

plication  of  Fertilizers— Thinning  the  Fruit 
— Labels. 

V.  The  Apple— Insects  Injurious  to  the  Apple. 

VI.  The  Pear— Dwarf  Pears— Situation  and  Soil- 
Pruning— Ripening  the  Bh-uit— Insects  In¬ 
jurious  to  the  Pear— Diseases. 

VII.  The  Peach— Injurious  Insects  and  Diseases  of 
the  Peach— Nectarines. 

VIII.  The  Plum— Insects  and  Diseases  of  the  Plum 
—Apricots. 

IX.  The  Cherry— Insects  Injurious  to  the  Cherry. 

X.  The  Quince— Insects  Injurious  to  the  Quince. 

XI.  The  Grape  — Grape-Houses  — Varieties— In¬ 
sects  Injurious  to  the  Grape— Mildew. 

XII.  The  Currant— Insects  Attacking  the  Currant 
—The  Gooseberry. 

XIII.  The  Raspberry— The  Blackberry. 

XIV.  The  Strawberry. 

XV.  The  Mulberry— The  B'ig— Rhubarb— Aspar¬ 
agus. 

XVI.  Propagating  Fruit  Trees— B'rom  the  Seed— By 
Division— By  Cuttings— By  Layers— By  Bud¬ 
ding— By  Grafting. 

XVII.  Insecticides— B'ungicides— Recipes. 

“  Mr.  Strong  gives  evidence  of  that  thorough  grasp  of 
the  subject  which  he  has  gained  from  30  years'  experi¬ 
ence  as  an  orchardist.  His  book  is  a  simple,  clear 
well-condensed  manual  of  practical  information  on 
the  fundamental  principles  involved  in  the  success¬ 
ful  cultivation  of  each  species  of  fruit.”— Boston 
Advertiser. 

“  In  no  branch  of  intelligence  has  there  heen  so 
much  advance  as  in  horticulture.  Blvery  yea  solves 
new  problems  insoluble  before,  and  with  new  ideas 
new  books  follow.  It  is  in  just  this  line  (in  the  en¬ 
deavor  to  elucidate  fundamental  principles)  that  Mr. 
Strong  believes  he  finds  an  unoccupied  Held,  and  this 
book  is  the  result.”— Thomas  Meehan,  in  Gardener’s 
Monthly. 

“  A  most  inspiring  little  book,  and  one  that  fairlv 
makes  the  mouth  water,  the  subjects  treated  are  so 
suggestive  of  flavor  and  lineness.’ ’—Philadelphia 
Ledger. 

“There  is  very  little  In  this  book  that  will  not  be 
found  applicable  to  fruit  culture  In  the  South  as  well 
as  the  North.”— Charleston  News  and  Courier. 

“The  author  has  shown  excellent  judgment  in 
giving  the  particular  information  which  small  fruit 
raisei  j  wish  to  know.” — Boston  Transcript. 

“The  directions  are  specific  enough  to  be  under¬ 
stood  by  beginners  and  wise  enough  to  be  of  profit  to 
experienced  fruit  growers  ."—Home  and  Farm  (Louis¬ 
ville). 

Price,  in  one  volume,  16mo.,  cloth,  $1. 
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Live  Stock  Matters 

FORKFULS  OF  FACTS. 

Old  sheep  soon  lose  their  courage. 

How  is  the  Indian  Game  poultry  boom  ? 

Who  can  make  mutton  out  of  a  ewe 
with  poor  teeth  ? 

The  R.  N.-Y.  has  some  chickens  that 
seem  to  prefer  “  nesting  ”  on  the  floor  or 
ground  to  roosting. 

Who  can  expect  a  good  lamb  from  a 
poor,  worn-out  old  ewe  ?  The  sire  is 
never  more  than  half  the  flock ! 

I.  K.  Felch  says  he  wishes  no  breeder 
would  sell  eggs  for  hatching.  Better 
and  more  satisfactory  to  buy  and  sell 
birds. 

It  is  said  that  up  to  within  30  years  the 
baboons  in  South  Africa  would  not  eat 
the  flesh  of  sheep.  They  now  kill  and 
eat  these  animals. 

Senator  Stanford  received  $125,000 
for  his  horse,  Arion.  This  was  divided 
into  125  parts,  and  will  be  used  in  send¬ 
ing  that  number  of  destitute  boys  to  the 
new  Stanford  University. 

Are  the  lambs  weaned  ?  Separate  the 
rams  from  the  ewe  lambs.  Also  take  out 
the  inferior  lambs  and  put  them  together. 
Feed  grain  as  soon  as  they  are  weaned. 
Give  the  ram  lambs  more  nitrogenous 
food,  like  linseed  meal  or  bran. 

I  recently  saw  an  inquiry  about 
Prickly  Comfrey.  About  10  years  ago  I 
invested  75  cents  in  it  and  I  have  been 
working  ever  since  to  get  rid  of  the 
pest,  and  have  more  now  than  the  orig¬ 
inal  stock.  h.  p.  N. 

Manitoba  Sheep. — I  keep  a  few  Leices¬ 
ter  and  grade  mutton  sheep,  but  have  no 
use  for  the  wool.  The  meat  is  worth  10 
cents  a  pound,  but  the  wool  must  be 
nicely  fixed  to  bring  15  cents.  Can’t  the 
size  be  improved  at  the  expense  of  the 
fleece  ?  All  b;g  sheep  seem  to  have  long 
wool.  I  want  a  good  carcass  with  just 
enough  covering  for  protection,  f.  t.  l.  h. 

What  is  to  be  done  for  fowls  that  have 
had  their  feathers  pulled  out  by  the 
others  in  the  pen  ?  J.  H.  Drevenstedt 
says,  in  the  Fancier’s  Journal : 

We  have  successfully  used  tar  oil  on 
bare  places  of  fowls,  and  tar  itself  is  ex¬ 
cellent  to  use  where  growing  chickens 
have  been  robbed  by  feather  eaters  of 
the  new  quills.  The  latter  are  filled  with 
blood  which  invites  feather  eating.  A 
good  dose  of  tar  will  stop  it,  but  care 
should  be  taken  to  feed  cracked  fresh 
bones  to  the  flock. 

Canadian  stock  breeders  are  excited 
because  of  an  order  from  Secretary  Rusk 
that  breeding  animals  from  Canada  shall 
not  be  sent  to  this  country  duty  free 
unless  they  are  first  entered  in  one  of 
our  stock  records.  Records  in  Canadian 
registers  will  not  answer,  he  says.  As 
to  the  difference  between  English  and 
Canadian  records,  the  Secretary  says : 

On  account  of  the  delay  which  would 
be  caused  by  securing  a  record  of  ani¬ 
mals  imported  from  Europe  in  the  books 
of  the  American  association,  the  Euro¬ 
pean  record  books  have  been  recognized, 
but  this  reason  does  not  apply  in  regard 
to  Canada,  for  it  will  only  require  a  day 
or  two  to  send  to  any  of  the  American 
associations  and  have  the  animals  re¬ 
corded  and  receive  certificates  of  record 
in  return. 

Says  B.  A.  Fox,  in  the  Southern  Planter: 

“  Corn  ”  boomers  are  about !  Look  out 
for  them — these  are  the  “  easy  feeders.” 
They  try  to  make  you  believe  that  they 
have  struck  a  big  thing,  simple  and  easy. 
No  work  attached  to  this  kind  of  feeding, 
it’s  plain  and  simple:  corn,  corn,  corn,  both 
winter  and  summer,  and  “  piles  of  eggs,” 
heaps  of  them  !  They  tell  you  lots  of 
fancy  tales  of  what  an  excellent  food 
corn  is,  and  when  you  come  to  sift  the 
matter  out  you  will  find  that  they  raise 
hogs  and  keep  a  few  chickens  and  it  is  a 
very  easy  matter  to  throw  corn  down 
upon  the  ground. 

Corn  is  all  right,  if  you  can  afford  it 
and  give  the  hens  plenty  of  chance  to 
pick  up  bugs  and  other  nitrogenous  food. 
It  is  also  good  to  stuff  into  young  roosters 
to  fit  them  for  the  broiler.  It  is  poor 
stuff  for  a  housed  pullet  that  you  want 
to  make  into  a  business  hen. 


It  is  claimed  that  the  production  of 
oleomargarine  in  Chicago  last  year  dis¬ 
placed  the  production  of  300,000  cows, 
and  will  likely  take  the  place  next  of 
the  production  of  400,000.  How  shall 
this  competition  be  met?  By  making 
better  butter.  By  taking  more  pains  to 
secure  all  the  value  out  of  the  milk. — 
Elgin  Reporter. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  urge  improvement 
of  the  butter  standard  at  all  times,  but 
good  butter  will  not  solve  the  oleo,  or 
hog  butter  question.  Be  it  ever  so  good, 
the  fraudulent  imitation  is  good  enough 
for  the  scallawag  hotel,  restaurant  and 
boarding  house  keepers,  who  foist  it  on 
their  patrons  because  they  can  buy  it  for 
a  little  less.  Remove  the  restrictive 
legislation,  and  at  the  same  time  make 
all  butter  perfect,  and  the  fraud  would 
displace  the  real  article  more  rapidly 
than  ever. 

The  milk  supply  of  San  Francisco  must 
be  in  a  bad  way.  The  methods  of  some 
of  the  milk  venders  have  been  recently 
exposed,  and  have  startled  the  people, 
who  find  they  have  no  laws  to  protect 
them.  The  Breeder  and  Sportsman  says  : 

The  farmers  who  raise  good  cows  can 
find  no  market  for  them,  for  a  dairyman 
with  a  few  cows  that  give  on  an  average 
12  quarts  of  milk  a  day  goes  out  with 
cans  enough  to  show  that  the  supply 
must  be  18  quarts  from  each  ;  to  regulate 
this,  the  introduction  of  coloring  fluids 
and  water  makes  up  the  difference. 
Farmers  would  sell  at  least  three  cow  s 
for  every  two  they  do  if  a  law  were 
passed  compelling  milkmen  to  sell  pure 
milk,  and  better  inducements  would  be 
offered  breeders  to  raise  better  cows  and 
try  to  improve  their  stock.  As  it  is  now, 
there  is  only  a  market  for  the  poorest 
and  weakest  cows  that  have  just  calved. 

An  Impotent  Ram. — Is  not  the  case  of 
the  impotent  ram  referred  to  in  a  late 
Rural  an  exceptional  one  ?  It  is  not 
likely  that  the  breeder  knew  anything 
about  the  impotence  of  the  ram.  It  was 
not  his  fault.  The  change,  the  shipping 
chances,  the  new  management  quite 
likely  caused  it.  However,  no  reputable 
breeder  will  hesitate  to  do  the  honorable 
thing  in  such  a  case  ;  no  lawing  need  re¬ 
sult.  The  breeder  has  a  chance  to  ad¬ 
vertise  himself  for  fairness  and  square¬ 
ness  and  durst  not  fail  to  turn  it  to  his 
advantage.  An  experience  of  25  years 
has  repeatedly  shown  me  that  a  ram 
may  fail  to  breed  the  first  year  after  a 
change  and  afterwards  be  perfectly  satis¬ 
factory.  His  having  “  served  the  ewes ’’ 
without  result  does  not  indicate  impo¬ 
tence.  His  failure  may  have  been  due  to 
the  condition  of  the  ewes  in  good  part. 
Once  I  sent  to  a  man  in  Iowa  a  Merino 
ram  which  would  not  notice  the  ewes. 
He  complained  and  I  sent  him  another. 
The  first  ram  afterwards  bred  the  best, 
but  I  got  nothing  for  him  from  the  flock 
owner.  r.  m.  b. 

Glandkred  Horses.— By  section  058 
of  the  Criminal  Statutes  of  New  York 
State  it  is  made  a  misdemeanor  for  the 
owner  of  any  glandered  horse  or  mule 
to  expose  it  on  the  streets  or  elsewhere 
at  the  risk  of  infecting  other  animals, 
or  even  to  refuse  to  permit  it  to  be  de¬ 
stroyed.  In  view  of  the  insidious  nature 
of  glanders  and  of  the  danger  of  con¬ 
tagion  by  other  beasts  as  well  as  by  man, 
stringent  laws  are  urgently  demanded 
with  regard  to  it.  Lately  an  effort  has 
been  made  to  secure  from  the  legislature 
compensation  for  slaughtered  animals. 
Such  compensation  would  have  to  come 
out  of  the  general  taxes  and  would  be 
unjust  to  the  public.  Since  glanders, 
being  incurable,  is  necessarily  fatal,  there 
is  clearly  no  more  reason  for  indemnify¬ 
ing  the  ow’ners  of  glandered  horses  for 
their  death  than  for  indemnifying  the 
owner  of  a  horse  which  has  contracted 
some  other  fatal  disease.  In  principle, 
therefore,  such  a  measure  would  mean 
that  the  State  should  insure  the  lives  of 
horses  at  the  public  expense.  Moreover, 
it  would  be  to  the  pecuniary  interest  of 
the  owners  of  old  and  disabled  horses  to 
expose  them  to  the  disease  in  order  to 
secure  compensation  for  them  when  de¬ 
stroyed  under  the  law.  Thus  a  worth¬ 
less  animal  might  actually  be  made  val* 


uable  by  subjecting  it  to  the  torture  of  a 
cruel  disease,  and  dishonest  men  would 
have  a  direct  interest  in  spreading  a  fatal 
plague  which  may  infect  human  beings 
as  well  as  members  of  the  equine  race. 
Surely  such  obnoxious  legislation  should 
never  find  place  on  the  statute  books  of 
any  of  our  States. 

Cost  of  a  Pound  of  Butter. — Henry 
Talcott,  a  well-known  Ohio  dairyman,  in 
an  article  on  the  silo  in  Farm  and  Fire¬ 
side,  says  that  he  can  grow  the  ensilage 
and  clover  hay  which,  with  pasture,  will 
feed  a  cow  one  year,  for  $15.  He  says  : 

The  cost  of  my  Guernsey  cows’  rich 
milk,  of  which  only  from  16  to  18  pounds 
are  required  to  make  a  pound  of  butter, 
does  not  reach  one  cent  per  quart,  while 
Holstein  and  Ayshire  cows’  milk  will  not 
cost  over  one-half  to  tliree-fourtlis  of 
a  cent  per  quart,  which  weighs  two 
pounds.  The  best  butter  made  in  the 
world  need  not  cost  10  cents  per  pound, 
and  the  best  full-cream  cheese  need  not 
cost  over  five  cents  per  pound,  if  made 
from  ensilage-fed  cows  in  winter  and 
pasture  grasses  in  summer.  The  farmer, 
in  this  age  of  competition,  is  bound  to 
produce  for  less  or  go  to  the  wall.  He 
has  no  excuse  for  waste  or  extravagance 
on  the  farm  ;  he  is  not  justified  in  com¬ 
mitting  it.  He  should  no  longer  waste 
time  and  money  to  husk  and  dry  corn  for 
cattle  feed  ;  and  then  shell  it  and  haul  it 
to  mill,  and  give  one-eighth  or  one-tenth 
of  it  to  the  miller  for  toll,  for  cattle  feed. 
There  is  no  earthly  use  to  try  to  produce 
milk  on  the  farm  with  high-priced  ground 
feed  of  any  kind,  bran,  shorts,  oil-meal 
or  cotton-seed  meal.  It  is  only  permis¬ 
sible  to  do  so  to  fatten  cattle  speedily  for 
the  butcher’s  block.  Nothing  is  needed 
but  good,  well-matured  corn  ensilage, 
clover  hay  and  fresh  pasture  grass  to  pro¬ 
duce  milk,  butter  or  cheese  in  a  sensible 
and  practical  manner. 


pounds  of  butter  per  year  as  some  others 
do,  but  the  cost  per  pound  is  lower  and 
that  is  what  Mr.  Talcott  seems  to  be 
after. 


LEVI  P.  MORTON’S 

ELLERSLIE  GUERNSEYS 

Cows  give 
6,000  to  11.000 
pounds  milk 
per  year  with- 
o  u  t  forcing. 

Milk  fro  m 
fresh  cows,  4J4 
to  7  per  cent 
fat. 

YOU  NEED  A 
BULL  FROM 
OUR  IIERI). 

II.  M.  COTTRELL,  Supt..  Hhlnecllfl',  N.  Y. 


College  of  VETERINARY  SURGEONS. 

Lectures  will  begin  September  29, 1892.  For  circular 
address  SECRETARY,  382  East  27th  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 


WATERING  DEVICE 

for  LIVE  STOCK  In  STABLES.  Send  for  c  Ocu¬ 
lars  for  the  only  practical  and  economical  one  in  the 
market. 

C.  K.  BUCKLEY  at  CO.,  Dover  Plains,  N  Y 


GUERNSEYS 

The  Stonyklll  Farm  Ouernsey 
Herd  for  Sale. 

This  herd  consists  of  nearly  Forty  Head  of  care¬ 
fully  bred  COWS  and  HEIFERS,  and  will  he  offered 
at  very  moderate  prices,  quality  considered.  For 
further  particulars  address 

SAMUEL  VERPLANCK,  Fishkill-on-Hudson,  N.Y 


AYRSHIRES  FOR  SALE. 

A  very  choice  lot  of  thoroughbred  Ayrshire  calves 
bulls  and  heifers— entitled  to  Immediate  registry, 
the  offspring  of  dcep-milklng  cows,  and  from  a  bull 
notable  for  Ills  lino  dairy  points.  I’rlce,  f.  o.  b.  here, 
!#:JO  each.  I).  M.  OAMl’BELL,  Oneonta,  N  Y. 


Cotswolds,  Southdowns, 
Oxford  Down  and  Shrop¬ 
shire  Sheep  and  Lambs  of 

superior  breeding.  We  are  booking  orders  now  for 
lambs  of  the  above  bleeds,  We  also  have  a  choice 
lot  of  yearlings  and  two-year-olds  to  offer.  Write 
at  once  for  prices  and  particulars. 

W.ATLEEBURPEE&CO.,PHILA.,PA. 


That  is  to  say  that  there  is  grain 
enough  in  the  ensilage  to  balance  the 
ration  with  good  clover  bay.  Probably  ^  H  fn  P?  13 
these  cows  do  not  average  as  many 


In  writing  to  advertisers  please  always  mention 
The  rukai,  New-Yohkkk. 

LINSEED  OIL  MEAL 

At  present  writing  (July  1,  1892,)  OIL  MEAL  Is  very 
low,  and  now 

IS  A  FAVORABLE  TIME 

to  lay  In  a  stock  for  Fall  Sales  or  use 

JOBBERS  as  well  as  CONSUMERS  will  do 
well  to  consider  this  subject. 


UPTON  STOCK  FARM. 

Headquarters  for  Thoroughbred  Stock. 


JERSEY  CATTLE. 

I  have  bred  Jerseys  for  27  years.  I  have  young 
cows;  any  one  would  just  fill  the  bill  for  a  choice 
family  cow.  Ten  or  more  for  sale  for  from  $40  to  $30 
each.  All  in  one  lot  at  $40  each. 

LEICESTER  SHEEP. 

Sheep  from  my  flock  have  taken  many  of  the  first 
prizes  at  lhe  New  York  State  Fair  for  the  last  10 
years.  Choice  young  ewes  or  rams  from  $10  to  $15 
per  head.  _ 


Please  write  us  for  quotations  and  other  particulars 

DETROIT  LINSEED  OIL  WORKS, 

DETROIT.  MICHIGAN. 


DELAINE  MERINO  SHEEP. 

I  am  breeding  as  large,  smooth  sheep  as  possible, 
with  as  long,  fine  delaine  staple  as  I  can  get.  In  16 
years  I  have  made  quite  an  improvement  In  size  and 
length  of  wool.  A  few  for  sale  at  from  $15  to  $20 
per  head.  _ 


FOR  SALE. 

o  A  pair  of  Geldings,  16*^  hands;  good  action;  good 
pair;  weight,  2,500  pounds.  Clay  Jones  stock,  he  by 
Cassius  M.  Clay  80  For  information  Inquire  of 

E.  C.  PARKER,  Bristol,  Vt 


IMPORTED  SHROPSHlRES ! 

Our  1892  Importations  of  yearling  rams  and  ewes 
are  from  the  best  English  flocks.  None  better. 

THE  WILLOWS,  Paw  Paw,  Mich. 


FOR  SALE. 


—Two  choice  brood  mares,  11 
years  old,  Inbred  Champion, 
16  years  old  by  Volunteer  55.  Also  family  horse, 
16  hands,  1,050  pounds,  7  years,  bay,  black  points, 
sound  and  gentle.  Box  56,  Lock  Berlin,  N.  Y. 


Feeding  Animals. 

This  Is  a  practical  work  of  560  pages,  by  Professor 
E.  W.  STEWART,  upon  the  science  of  feeding  in  all 
its  details,  glvfcvg  practical  rations  for  all  farm  ani¬ 
mals.  Its  accuracy  is  proved  by  its  adoption  as  a  text 
book  In  nearly  all  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experi¬ 
ment  Stations  in  America.  It  will  pay  anybody  hav¬ 
ing  a  horse  or  a  cow,  or  who  feeds  a  few  pigs  or 
sheep  to  buy  and  study  it  carefully.  Price,  *2.00. 
Address  THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 
Times  Building,  New  York. 


Fine  Trotting-bred  Colts 

FOR  SALE. 

At  weaning  time  prices  will  be  about  $75.  Older 
Colts,  those  that  have  been  driven  and  show  good 
action,  kind  and  good  drivers  from  $200  to  $800.  Some 
of  them  are  the  get  of  my  Norwood  Stallion. 
Pedigrees  given  and  all  questions  answered  by 
Inclosing  stamps. 

W.  S.  MOORE,  Mount  Upton,  N.  Y. 


The  Best  Cattle  Fasteninai 


Smlth’g  Self-Adjusting1  Swine  Stanchic 
^y^The  only  Practical  Swing  Stanchion  lnv»rf 
Thousands  In  use.  Illustrated  circular  free. 

F.  G.  Parsons  A  Co.,  Addison,  StmbeD  On.,  H. 


HORSES  -  -  -  CATTLE. 

SMITHS  &  POWELL,  Syracuse,  N.Y.,  offer  very 

superior  FRENCH  COACH,  STANDARD,  CLYDESDALE,  PERCITERON, 
DRIVING  and  MATCHED  COACH  HORSES  (many  of  the  Prize  winners)  at 
very  reasonable  prices. 

Also  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  CATTLE,  from  the  handsomest  and  most  noted 
milk  and  butter  herd  in  the  world. 

RARE  BARGAINS  in  choice  show  animals,  and  cows  with  great  records. 

STATE  JU8T  WHAT  YOU  WANT,  AND  8AVE  TIME. 


Haasaaa 


SAKE  OlAt.iTVr 


POT  CROWN 

STRAWBERRIES 

>  READY  July  loth.  Descriptive  Catalogue  of 
■  the  Best  variety,  also  liet  cf  Dutch  Bulbs  and 
,  SI’ECIALTIKS  for  f  ull  Planting  FRKK. 

ELLWANGhR  &  BARRY^oouIIte^n.y! 


July  25 


OUR  MANUAL 


Canada  Hardwood  Unleaclied 

ASHES 


FRUIT  evaporator 

SB  VI  I  THE  ZIMMERMAN 


Tno  .Standard  Marti ine 


Different  sizes  and  prices.  Illustrated  Catalogue  free. 

THE  BLVMVKli  J  IiO>  WO  It  K8  <<>.,  Cincinnati.  O. 


All  Kinds,  Water,  Gat,  Otl 


(StAlbansFoundryCo! 


Wouldn’t  You 

rather  have  beautiful  paper  on  your  walls  than  ugly  ? 
It  costs  no  more.  You  may  choose  by  mail  Let  us 
send  yon  100  samples  for  8c  Prices,  6  to  60c.  a  roil. 
A..  L.  DiAMENT  4  CO.,  1206  Market  St.,  Phila, 


FRENCH  COACHERS  AND 
Perctieron  Horses. 

100 

Prizes  at  four  leading 
American  Fairs. 
Write  for  Catalogue. 

JOHN  W.  AKIN, 

Scipio,  W.  Y. 


POT-GROWN 


Strawberry  Plants 

that  will  bear  full  crop 
fruit  next  season.  Cel¬ 
ery,  Cabbage  and  Cauli¬ 
flower  plants.  Descrip¬ 
tive,  Illustrated  Summer 
List,  with  colored  plate, 
free.  Addiess 

E.  P.  ROE.  Cornwall,  N.  Y. 
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Visitor  (at  seaside  boarding  house):  “I 
say.  landlord,  your  food  is  worse  than  it 
was  last  year.”  Landlord  :  “  Impossible, 
sir  ?  ” — Tld  Bits. 

Good  Reason. — She:  “That  odious 
Mrs.  Newritch  seems  to  think  more  of 
her  dog  than  her  boy.”  He  :  “  Oh,  well, 
the  dog  has  a  pedigree.” — Life. 

Tourist:  “Have  you  any  alligator 
satchels  here?”  Florida  Merchant: 
“  N-n-o  ;  the  alligators  hain’t  got  to  usin' 
’em  down  here  yit.”— Chicago  Inter  Oceart. 

“Sponger  had  hard  luck  last  night.” 
“How  was  that?”  “Why,  Ue  Soaque  in¬ 
vited  him  to  take  a  drink,  and  then  had 
the  meauness  to  drop  dead  before  paying 
for  it.” — New  York  Sun. 

Mrs.  Brown  :  “Isn’t  it  a  shame?  Here's 
a  base  ball  pitcher  that  gets  $5,000  a  year, 
and  there  are  plenty  of  clergymen  who 
do  not  receive  $500.”  Mr.  B.:  “  But  it  is 
just  possible,  my  dear,  that  the  pitcher 
‘has  a  better  delivery  than  any  one  of 
those  clergymen.” — Boston  Transcript. 

At  a  Natural  History  Examination. 
— Examiner:  “  In  what  class  of  animals 
do  you  place  man  ?  ”  Candidate  (after  a 
pause):  “'The  ruminants.”  Examiner: 
“Why?”  Candidate  (after  a  longer 
pause):  “Because  he  is  subject  to  rheu¬ 
matism.” — London  Globe. 

Moli.ie  Squeen  :  “  What’s  the  matter, 
Birdie  ?  You  don’t  look  well.”  Birdie 
McAginiper:  “Well,  I  feel  wearied,  and 
overwork'd.  You  see,  our  colored  cook 
is  sick,  and  now  poor  mother  has  to  do 
all  the  cooking  and  scrubbing  and  wash¬ 
ing  and  ironing,  and  it  makes  me  feel  so 
tired  to  see  the  old  creature,  she  is  so 
slow.” — Texas  Siftings. 

Young  Mother  (in  ecstasy):  “  Yes,  my 
little  niece,  this  is  your  teeny  weeny  little 
baby  cousin.  Isn't  he  a  darling,  bless  his 
itsy  tootsy  wootsies.  He  can  talk,  too. 
Sit  up,  baby,  and  talk  to  your  little 
cousin.”  Baby:  “  Goo,  goo,  woo,  mawoy, 
wow,  woo,  goo,  goo.”  Little  niece  (in 
disgust):  “I  dot  a  new  doll  at  home ’at 
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Made  with  Adjustable  Cylinders. 
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Keystone  Mfg.  Co., 
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Western  Office  — 134  Van  Buren  Street,  Chicago  Ill. 


It  will  cut  and  pull  two  rows  of  beans  at 
once,  leaving  tliein  in  a  perfect  wiud- 
rows,  and  will  harvest  from 
IO  to  15  acres  in  a  day. 

It  Is  provided  with  a  tilting  lever  to  keep  the  knives 
level.  The  strongest,  lightest  and  easiest  running 
harvester  made.  Ask  your  dealer  or  write  for  circu¬ 
lars  and  prices. 

WELLS  CULTIVATOR  CO„  Milford,  Mich. 
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begins  to  realize  the  advantage  of  Elasticity  in 
fences.  As  nearly  all  the  other  states  have  already 
adopted  the  Colled  Spring  as  standard,  it  hardly 
seems  worth  wbtle  to  hold  an  election  this  year. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIKE  FENCE  CO., 
Adrian,  Mich. 


talks  better  zan  either  of  you.” — Scottish 
Canadian. 
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Our  long  experience  enables  us  to  select  the  best 
in  the  market. 

THE  FOREST  CITY  WOOD  ASH  GO.. 


A  lecturer  in  Cork  once  began  an 
address  by  remarking  very  solemnly  : 
“Parents  you  may  have  children,  or  .f 
not,  your  sons  and  daughters  may  have.” 
And  concluded  with  :  “  There  is  no  man, 
woman  or  child  in  this  audience  who  has 
arrived  at  the  age  of  50  years  but  that 
has  felt  these  mighty  truths  thundering 
through  their  minds  for  centuries.” — 
Vermont  Watchman. 


As  the  result  of  using-  the  old  reliable,  pure,  scientifica  ly  prepared 
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A  Long  Island  Vegetable  Factory. 

A  “Sieve  Farm”  Clogged  with  Manure. 

A  BARRELED  WATER  BUSINESS. 

Part  I. 

Something  New  in  Agriculture. 

The  Rural  has  been  publishiDg  articles  about  suc¬ 
cessful  farms  all  over  the  country,  showing  the  methods 
of  work  and  explaining  the  principles  upon  which 
success  is  based.  Mr.  Terry  farming  with  clover  in 
Ohio,  Mr.  Lewis  with  chemicals  in  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
Johnson’s  poultry,  and  the  cranberry  bogs  that  stretch 
along  the  shores  of  Cape  Cod,  all  represent  different 
types  of  farming,  and  all  make  a  profit  proportionate  to 
the  enterprise,  skill,  resources  and  facilities  of  the  men 
who  manage  the  work.  Rut  the  farm  of  Hallock  &  Son 
is  of  a  different  type  altogether.  The  market  gardener 
living  within  driving  distance  of  a  large  city,  raises  a 
great  variety  of  vege¬ 
tables  which  he  loads  on 
a  wagon,  and  sells  him¬ 
self  in  the  market.  The 
large  market-gardener  is 
simply  an  enlarged  copy 
of  the  smaller  one.  Mr. 

Hallock  is  what  may  be 
Jterined  a  farm  gardener. 

Living  100  miles  from 
New  York,  and  still 
further  from  Boston,  all 
the  produce  must  be  bar¬ 
reled  and  shipped  by 
steamer  or  sail,  or  both, 
to  commission  dealers,  to 
be  sold  at  wholesale,  and 
consequently  he  does  not 
raise  such  a  variety  of 
crops  as  the  market  gard¬ 
ener,  but  confines  himself 
more  to  specialties  and  to 
such  crops  as  are  suitable 
for  the  purpose.  The 
bunch-stuff,  such  as  rhu¬ 
barb,  beets  and  radishes, 
is  out  of  his  line,  for  he 
does  only  a  barrel  business 

An  Abandoned  Farm 
Rescued  From  Salt 


Water. 

Mr.  Hallock  bought  the 
original  farm  in  1870,  and 
since  then  has  bought 
several  strips  of  land  ad¬ 
joining  and  the  past  fall 
he  added  10  acres  more, 
making  the  total  fcr  the 
season  of  1892  about  68 
acres.  When  purchased, 
the  place  was  practically 
an  abandoned  farm.  It 
had  frequently  changed 
owners,  Avas  almost  al¬ 
ways  mortgaged,  and  it 
was  said  that  if  a  man 
lived  on  it  long  enough  he 
would  starve  to  death. 
The  land  Avas  very  poor 
and  gravelly  and  was 
intersected  by  salt  mead¬ 
ows  that  permitted  high 
tides  to  Avash  over  the 
loAverlots.  People  thought 
manuring  that  land  Avas 
like  pouring  water  into  a 
sieve  and  for  the  owner 
to  spend  money  for  man¬ 


ure  was  as  foolish  as  to  throw  it  into  the  bay,  but 
manuring  for  20  years  has  clogged  the  sieve.  Then  it 
was  the  poorest  farm  in  Orient,  noAvit  is  the  richest  in 
Suffolk  County.  No  farmer  can  blame  any  one  but 
himself  if  he  does  not  have  as  big  a  crop  as  Mr.  Hal¬ 
lock  ;  for  no  one  in  Orient  has  as  poor  a  farm  as  his 
Avas  20  years  ago.  When  he  first  commenced  to  buy 
manure  in  company  with  some  of  his  neighbors,  he 
bought  a  schooner-load  of  city  stable  manure  ;  the 
next  year  he  bought  a  whole  load  himself,  and  now 
buys  a  dozen  or  so.  For  1892  he  will  use  nearly  1,000 
tons  of  city  stable  manure,  65  tons  of  fish  scrap,  and 
12  %  tons  of  chemicals.  He  is  a  strong  believer  in  the 
good  effects  of  fertilizers. 

The  Profit  of  a  Good  Partnership. 

In  1874,  Mr.  Hallock  was  joined  by  his  son,  Lucius, 
who  left  a  carpenter’s  bench  for  the  plow.  Having 


Clematis  Erkcta  Pleno.  Fig.  209.  (See  page  489.) 


selected  farming  as  their  business  they  proceeded  to  do 
it  in  a  businesslike  manner  and  so  they  formed  the 
firm  of  Geo.  W.  Hallock  &  Son,  farm  gardeners.  One 
great  trouble  and  cause  of  failure  in  a  partnership 
business  is  that  all  the  members  of  the  firm  have  equal 
control  of  all  the  different  departments,  and  it  doesn’t 
pay  for  all  hands  to  stick  their  fingers  in  the  same  pie 
at  the  same  time.  To  obviate  this  difficulty  the  junior 
member  has  charge  of  the  works  and  the  senior 
handles  the  output,  or,  in  other  woi'ds,  one  raises  the 
stuff  and  the  other  sells  it.  They  had  the  utmost  con¬ 
fidence  in  each  other;  they  had  Avilling  hands  and 
stout  hearts  and,  what  is  more,  the  best  of  common 
sense  and  they  applied  all  to  their  fanning.  If  more 
farmers  were  such  men  the  question  would  never  arise 
how  to  keep  the  boys  on  the  farm.  At  first  when  the 
business  was  small  the  manager  of  the  works  could 
scarcely  be  called  a  foreman,  but  now  he  is  a  full- 

11  edge  d  superintendent 
and  the  head  foreman, 
Mr.  W.  E.  dagger,  has  been 
with  them  15  years.  One 
of  the  features  of  this  de¬ 
partment  that  goes  to 
show  that  farming  is 
there  carried  on  as  a  busi¬ 
ness  is  the  book  of  maps. 
Each  year  Lucius  draws 
in  this  book  maps  of  the 
different  lots  shoAving 
where  each  crop  is  to  be 
placed  the  following  sea¬ 
son.  The  maps  are  drawn 
to  a  scale  and  the  fore¬ 
man,  by  applying  a  rule, 
can  tell  just  where  the 
potatoes  are  to  be  planted 
and  where  to  start  the 
plow  in  for  early  cabbage. 
Imaginary  lines  form  the 
boundaries  of  the  crops; 
for,  like  parallels  of  lati¬ 
tude,  they  exist  only  on 
paper.  There  are  no 
fences  on  the  farm.  An¬ 
other  set  of  books,  one 
for  each  crop,  shows  the 
cost  of  raising  all  per  acre. 
It  is  needless  to  state  that 
some  of  these  books  are 
not  used  any  more,  and 
when  a  farmer  raises  only 
Avliat  pays  he  must  be 
making  money.  If  every 
farmer  in  the  country 
would  folloAv  this  plan 
and  stop  raising  Avliat 
doesn’t  pay,  the  whole 
financial  problem  would 
be  solved  and  The  Rural 
parrot  would  have  to  learn 
something  new.  Kuoav- 
ing  the  cost  of  production , 
the  amount  of  the  crop 
and  the  price  per  bushel, 
it  is  an  easy  matter  to  find 
the  profit.  No  guess-work 
is  done  here. 


A  Long  Journey  to  the 
Front. 

At  first  the  firm  raised 
very  much  the  same  kind 
of  crops  as  everybody  else, 
but  at  times  they  would 
take  a  new  departure, 
holding  fast  to  the  crops 
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that  payed  and  discarding  those  that  did  not.  They 
first  raised  parly  cabbages  to  the  extent  of  one  acre,  and 
now  they  raise  18  or  20  acres,  so  as  the  amount  of  the 
crop  progressed  the  means  of  transportation  had  to 
progress  also.  They  found  that  early  cabbages,  straw¬ 
berries  and  early  potatoes  sold  for  more  money  in  the 
New  England  markets  than  in  New  York  until  the 
native  New  England  stuff  came  in,  so  the  problem  was 
to  get  them  there.  As  their  farm  adjoined  the  bay,  they 
conceived  the  idea  of  having  a  dock  of  their  own  and 
a  vessel  also,  as  this  plan  would  enable  them  to  ship 
this  bulky  produce  just  where  and  when  they  had  a 
mind  to.  The  difficulties  in  the  way  were  that  the 
channel  leading  out  into  the  bay  was  crooked  and  nar¬ 
row  and  the  water  was  so  shallow  that  the  mud  had 
to  be  dug  out  before  a  vessel  could  reach  their  dock. 
Lucius  built  a  mud  digger  to  open  a  channel  out  into 
the  bay.  People  laughed  at  him,  said  he  was  a  fool, 
and  that  he  was  throwing  his  money  away,  that  he 
would  never  dig  a  channel  and  that  it  would 
not  pay  him  if  he  did,  and  if  he  had  never  done 
any  more  business  than  his  critics,  they  would 
have  been  right.  They  did  not  realize  the  fact  that  a 
man  who  had  the  enterprise  to  build  a  dock  would 
have  enterprise  enough  to  use  it  after  it  had  been 
built,  and  the  dock  of  Messrs,  llallock  &  Son  is  worth 
$1,000  a  year  to  them  now.  At  last  steam  had  to  sup¬ 
plant  the  uncertainty  of  wind  and  sails,  and  three 
years  ago  they  bought  the  steamer  Jud  Field,  con¬ 
verted  her  into  a  freighter,  and  she  has  steamed  in  and 
out  from  her  owner’s  dock,  bearing  his  produce  and 
also  that  of  the  very  men  who  called  him  a  fool  for 
digging  mud.  The  purchase  of  the  steamer,  which 
was  a  necessity  for  marketing  the  early 
crops,  led  him  incidentally  to  another 
business  apart  from  the  farm.  The  ex¬ 
pense  of  running  the  Jud  Field  back 
from  New  York  would  be  no  greater  if 
she  were  loaded  than  if  she  were  light, 
so  the  proprietors  wished  to  freight 
the  coal  for  the  dealers  here,  but  were 
refused.  The  consequence  was  that 
they  put  up  coal  bins  of  tbeir  own  and 
went  into  the  business  of  selling  coal  on 
their  ow  n  hook,  and  in  a  few'  years 
Messrs.  Hallock  &  Son  will  be  the  only 
dealers  here,  because  they  buy  and 
sell  for  cash  only. 

A  Vegetable  Factory  Plant. 

To  any  one  who  had  not  seen  this 
place  for  the  past  20  years,  it  would 
seem  almost  like  going  into  another 
world.  Coming  from  the  wrest,  we 
arrive  at  the  residence  of  the  proprie¬ 
tors,  a  large,  two-story  double  house, 
or  rather  two  houses  under  one  roof, 
as  one  side  is  the  duplicate  of  the  other, 
and  they  are  separated  only  by  a  large 
hall.  See  Fig.  210.  It  was  built  some 
three  or  four  years  ago,  and  the  elder 
Mr.  Hallock  occupies  the  east  side  and 
his  son  the  west.  A  steam  heater  in 
the  cellar  warms  the  whole  house  in  the  most  economi¬ 
cal  manner.  Just  to  the  east  stands  the  old  house 
w'hich  .sheltered  our  friends  during  their  struggles 
with  fate  and  fortune  years  ago,  and  which  is  now  occu¬ 
pied  by  one  of  their  foremen.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
new  road  stand  the  barn,  sheds,  stables,  cribs,  ice¬ 
house,  etc.  In  1890  three  cold-storage  rooms,  w’itli  a 
capacity  of  about  2,000  bushels,  were  placed  in  the 
east  end  of  the  old  barn,  and  the  ice-house  was  built 
adjoining.  The  barn  is  surmounted  by  a  large  Chal¬ 
lenge  windmill,  with  two  eight-feet  wheels  furnishing 
the  motive  power  to  run  a  feed  mill,  rip  saw',  pump,  a 
drill  and  a  small  circular  saw  for  sawing  crate  laths. 
All  the  Orient  farmers  use  bushel  crates  or  boxes  for 
carting  produce  from  the  field  to  the  wharf  and  for 
cribbing  corn.  The  shed  on  the  w'est  side  of  the  barn 
contains  the  tools,  and  all  of  them  that  are  used  dur¬ 
ing  the  day  are  cleaned,  greased  and  hung  up  at  night. 
To  the  south  across  the  farm-yard  stands  the  two-story 
shop  with  the  smithy  in  the  rear.  The  little  room  in 
the  corner  of  the  shop  is  the  office,  the  headquarters 
of  the  whole  business,  which  has  grown  so  that  it 
w'ill  soon  need  to  be  enlarged.  Messrs.  Hallock  & 
Son  have  a  private  telegraph  line  of  their  own,  one  in¬ 
strument  being  in  the  office,  one  in  the  residence  and 
another  at  the  w'harf,  and  all  connect  with  the  West¬ 
ern  Union  telegraph  line  at  that  company’s  office  in 
Orient.  During  the  height  of  the  shipping  season  they 
have  daily  telegraphic  market  reports,  so  that  if  Nor¬ 
wich  and  Boston  markets  are  glutted,  the  day’s 
shipments  can  be  sent  to  Hartford  or  Worcester  or 
somewhere  else.  In  this  way  the  telegraph  line  is 
w’orth  several  hundred  dollars  annually  to  them.  To 
the  east  stands  the  new  cook  house  built  the  past 
year,  consisting  of  kitchen,  pantry  and  dining-room  on 
the  first  floor,  with  the  second  floor  as  a  dormitory. 

The  pay  roll  shows  the  number  of  farm  hands 


during  the  harvest  season  to  be  from  40  to  45  and  this 
year  it  will  show'  over  50.  With  too  many  farmers  the 
help  problem  is  a  domestic  one  and  a  bad  one  at  that, 
but  by  doing  a  little  more  business  a  cook  can  be  hired 
and  the  problem  becomes  a  commercial  one.  To  make 
the  tired  housewife  sweat  over  a  hot  stove  all  summer 
to  satisfy  the  appetites  of  four  or  five  Castle  Garden 
graduates  is  hardly  the  fair  thing.  Mr.  Hallock  settled 
the  question  long  ago  as  to  whether  it  paid  to  hire 
farm  hands  or  to  do  all  the  work  oneself.  Mr.  Lucius 
says  it  will  not  pay  him  to  do  any  work  that  he  can 
get  anybody  else  to  do.  Following  one  of  the  farm 
roads,  which,  by  the  way,  are  kept  in  better  shape 
than  those  of  the  country  highways,  and  passing  the 
cold-frames  where  nearly  $1,000  worth  of  glass  pro¬ 
tect  the  coming  cabbage  crop,  and  past  the  bean  barn 
and  the  artificial  ice  pond,  we  come  to  the  dock. 

CHA8.  L.  YOUNG. 

(To  be  Continued.) 

Clematis  Erecta  Pleno. 

Several  years  ago  The  It.  N.-Y.  received  a  single 
root  of  this  charming  clematis  from  John  Saul,  of 
Washington,  D.  C.  The  species  is  a  native  of  Austria 
and  has  been  known  in  Europe  since  about  1600.  It 
is  a  hardy  herbaceous  plant  and  resembles  in  many 
ways  our  Clematis  Virginiana,  except  that  the  flowers 
are  double  and  borne  in  closer  cymous  panicles  (see 
Fig.  209,  page  489).  While  far  more  durable,  they  do 
not  fruit  and  are  therefore  not  adorned,  after  the 
flowers  have  bloomed,  with  the  whirligig  plume-like 
styles.  Each  flower  has  four  reflexed  sepals,  the 
sepals  tw'ice  the  width  of  what  in  this  case  we  must 


call  the  petals.  These  petals  are  in  five  or  six  whorls, 
each  petal  directly  over  the  others,  making  a  12- 
pointed  star-shaped  flower  lialf-an-inch  in  diameter. 
The  petals  narrow  to  abortive  stamens  forming  a  con¬ 
ical  center.  These  abortive  stamens  never  expand, 
but  bend  over  and  cap  the  immature  pistils,  remaining 
long  after  the  sepals  and  petals  have  fallen. 

The  plant  grows  about  three  feet  each  year,  forming 
a  bushy  mass.  It  blooms  in  mid- June,  continuing 
about  tw'O  weeks.  The  illustration  is  a  photo-engrav¬ 
ing  which  fails  to  show  the  dainty  little  blossoms  as 
distinctly  as  desirable. 

Mr.  Saul  speaks  of  this  clematis  as  a  beautiful  hardy 
perennial,  with  small,  double,  white  flowers.  Its 
origin — that  is,  the  origin  of  this  double-flowered 
variety  of  C.  erecta — is  not  known  to  The  R.  N.-Y. 

Horticultural  Gossip. 

Mr.  George  Q.  Dow,  of  New  Hampshire,  makes  his 
July  report  on  strawberries.  It  is  interesting,  especi¬ 
ally  as  it  furnishes  more  evidence  of  the  necessity  of 
wide-spread  tests  of  new  fruits.  The  Parker  Earle, 
which  has  been  almost  universally  rated  as  being  very 
productive,  he  condemns  and  says  :  “  What  people  can 
see  about  this  berry  to  deserve  the  slightest  praise,  I 
am  at  a  loss  to  understand.”  In  southern  New  York, 
and,  so  far  as  I  have  heard  from  it  in  New  Jersey,  this 
berry  is  generally  rated  as  hardy  and  very  productive, 
with  a  similar  general  verdict  from  the  South  and 
West.  I  do  not  doubt  the  accuracy  of  Mr.  Dow’s 
observation,  but  it  shows  simply  that  the  Parker  Earle 
is  not  adapted  to  the  soil  and  climate  of  his  farm. 

I  call  especial  attention  to  his  report  on  the  Gandy. 
He  says  :  “  It  was  exceedingly  firm  with  me  this  year, 
and  gave  me  much  more  fruit  than  last  year.  The 
hulls  being  very  large,  green  and  prominent,  are  a 
very  attractive  feature,  as  they  make  the  berries  look 


tine  in  the  baskets.  1  had  thought  of  discarding  it, 
but  it  has  done  so  well  with  me  this  year  and  brought 
such  good  prices,  that  I  shall  continue  to  keep  it  on 
my  list  for  cultivation.”  It  has  come  to  our  notice  in 
more  than  one  section,  that  the  Gandy  was  gaining 
friends.  It  has  always  been  rated  a  good,  high  quality, 
firm  berry,  late,  but  rather  unproductive.  Recently 
it  seems  to  be  improving  in  productiveness  and  bids 
fair  to  increase  in  popularity. 

By  the  way,  here  would  be  a  good  opportunity  to 
test  the  virtues  of  “  pedigree  plants,”  as  suggested  by 
the  late  E.  P.  Roe.  Let  some  cultivator  go  over  a 
patch  of  Gandys  during  the  fruiting  season  and  mark 
about  50  of  the  most  productive  plants.  Then  let  him 
grow  a  few  plants  from  these  and  set  out  a  new  patch. 
When  this  fruits  let  him  go  through  the  same  selective 
process  and  keep  it  up  for  five  or  six  generations. 
Can  any  one  doubt  that  he  would  evolve  a  plant  much 
more  productive  than  the  Gandy  of  to-day  ? 

The  influence  of  heredity  is  seen  very  clearly  in  the 
gradual  decline  and  dying  out  of  the  Elkhorn  Cherry 
in'  the  Hudson  River  regions.  At  least,  I  attribute  its 
decline  to  some  hereditary  taint,  as  I  can  in  no  other 
way  account  for  it.  I  have  seen  in  three  different 
cherry  orchards,  the  rows  of  Elkhorn  all  dying  out, 
while  other  varieties  side  by  side  with  it  were  flourish¬ 
ing  as  usual.  The  trees  were  young,  just  bearing 
nicely,  but  they  have  all  gone,  just  as  a  pear  orchard 
will  sometimes  wilt  before  the  blight. 

An  undescribed  disease,  or  whatever  it  may  be  called, 
is  doing  considerable  damage  among  the  black  rasp¬ 
berries  along  the  Hudson.  The  seeds  become  very 
prominent  on  the  outside  of  the  berry 
while  the  pulp  does  not  develop  save 
to  a  very  limited  extent.  It  is  not  the 
work  of  any  insect.  The  affected 
bushes  are  recognized  as  soon  as  the 
picker  sees  them,  and  none  of  the  fruit 
is  picked. 

The  cool  wave  which  followed  the 
heated  term,  and  reached  us  on  Satur¬ 
day,  July  16,  was  a  boon  to  the  vine- 
yardists,  in  whose  vineyards  the  rot 
had  begun  to  show.  Vigorous  spraying 
and  hand-picking  of  the  affected 
grapes  will  head  off  this  destroyer, 
though  had  the  hot,  humid  weather 
continued,  it  would  have  added  much 
to  the  difficulties  of  the  situation. 

The  Jewell  Grape  may  as  well  be 
relegated  to  the  shade — gone  to  hiber¬ 
nate  with  the  Moyer.  Of  the  two  the 
Jewell  is  of  better  quality,  but  its 
bunch  and  berry  are  both  small.  The 
Moyer  has  a  larger  bunch,  but  the  fruit 
is  by  far  too  insipid  ever  to  become 
valuable  or  popular.  There  are  too 
many  that  are  better. 

The  Diamond  seems  to  be  about 
the  best  of  the  hardy  white  grapes 
among  the  larger  ones,  and  the  Green 
Mountain  or  Wincliell  among  the  early  and  smaller 
hardy  sorts.  The  Duchess  is  much  better  than 
either,  but  it  is  somewhat  capricious  and  not  always 
hardy.  By  the  way,  it  rather  looks  as  if  the  furore 
for  white  grapes  was  about  at  an  end.  I  believe  that 
hereafter,  other  things  being  equal,  a  red  or  purple 
grape  will  sell  for  more  money  than  a  white  one.  f. 

A  Strawberry  Talk. 

EXPERIMENTS  ;  NEW  VARIETIES  I  PICKING. 

The  Rural’s  notes  of  experiments  are  always  inter¬ 
esting,  its  strawberry  notes  particularly  so  ;  but  they 
are  always  to  me  convincing  that  each  grower  must 
have  an  experiment  ground  of  his  own  if  he  would  suc¬ 
ceed  in  getting  the  best  results.  I  am  convinced  that 
there  is  probably  no  fruit  grown  more  fickle  in 
its  ways  than  the  strawberry,  and  one  man’s  experi¬ 
ence  is  no  sure  guide  to  another,  though  he  may  be 
only  a  few  miles  away. 

In  The  Rural’s  report  of  T.  J.  Dwyer’s  grounds 
mention  is  made  of  the  clayey  nature  of  the  soil.  In 
my  own  case  and  that  of  a  neighbor,  who  is  a  very 
large  grower  here,  in  Queen’s  County,  Long  Island, 
both  have  a  fine,  light,  sandy  loam,  well  underdrained, 
though  well  able  to  stand  drought,  but  the  experience 
was  quite  different  with  some  standard  sorts.  Notably, 
Haverland  is  spoken  of  as  “lacking  vigor,”  etc., 
whereas  in  my  experience  it  is  very  vigorous,  making 
so  many  plants  as  to  choke  each  other  without  severe 
thinning,  and  the  size  of  the  fruit  is  fair  and  the  vines 
very  productive.  Jessie,  reported“  entirely  worthless,” 
bears  here  a  large  crop  of  very  fine  berries.  Warfield 
No.  2  is  of  no  value,  and  will  be  discarded  in  future. 
Sharpless  bears  here  a  few  large  berries,  but  there  is  no 
profit  in  it.  Bubach  No.  5  has  more  money  in  it  than 
any  other,  but  appears  to  have  fallen  off  a  little  in  the 
last  two  years.  Parker  Earle  seems  of  great  promise, 
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apd  will  be  more  largely  experimented  with  next 
year.  Saunders  promises  well ;  Pearl  fairly  well,  but 
will  not  be  largely  planted.  The  Pineapple  is  no  use, 
while  the  Belmont  is  fine  in  quality  but  unproductive. 
The  Crescent  is  too  small  and  will  be  discarded.  Miner’s 
Prolific  and  Charles  Downing  don’t  pay.  These  are 
some  that  have  been  most  thoroughly  tried. 

In  the  interesting  report  of  July  16  on  new  berries, 
the  writer  speaks  of  gathering  the  first  berries  June  6. 

I  was  ahead  of  him  four  days  with  some  seedlings  of 
my  own — some  the  second  and  some  the  third  year 
from  bearing  ;  they  were  never  so  late  before.  I  have 
had  them  ripe  on  May  25.  I  do  not  know  that  they  are 
worth  sending  out,  but  I  am  fond  of  them,  never 
having  had  any  so  early. 

Several  accounts  of  picking  berries  and  accounts 
with  pickers  have  appeared  in  the  paper.  My  neigh¬ 
bor  has  a  system  that  is  very  simple  and  works  well. 
Each  picker  (and  he  has  25  to  30,  sometimes  more)  has 
a  large  paste-board  card,  say  10x12  inches,  tied  around 
the  waist  and  exposed  on  the  back,  with  the  number 
in  large  figures  which  can  be  seen  across  a  large  lot. 
When  beginning,  each  gives  his  name  and  is  handed  a 
numbered  card  which  is  entered  on  a  large  sheet  of 
paper  held  on  a  board  to  be  handy  to  carry.  The 
berries  are  grown  in  matted  rows,  and  each  is  assigned 
a  row  and  must  keep  in  it.  As  the  boxes  are  filled 
they  are  set  behind,  and  a  collector  gathers  them,  and 
as  he  picks  them  up  calls  the  number  he  sees  ahead  of 
him  with  the  number  of  boxes  gathered.  The  account¬ 
ant  sets  opposite  the  number  on  the  register  the 
number  of  boxes  called  by  the  gatherer.  If  the  picker 
needs  more  boxes  she  or  he  calls,  “  Boxes  !”  and  is  at 
once  supplied,  so  that  there  is  no  need  to  leave  the 
row  for  any  purpose  ;  they  have  simply  to  pick — that 
is  all  their  business.  As  gathered,  the  berries  are  car¬ 
ried  to  the  packer  and  all  goes  on  quietly  with  an  occa¬ 
sional  cry  of  “  Boxes  !”  and  everything  is  so  arranged 
that  at  a  glance  each  picker’s  account  is  summed  up 
and  he  is  paid  or  a  due  card  is  given  him.  The  tally 
sheets  are  saved  for  comparision  from  day  to  day  if 
necessary.  n.  hallock. 

Fruits  Along  the  Hudson  River. 

NOTES  FROM  A  FAYOREI)  REGION. 

A  Natural  Fruit  Section. 

There  is  no  more  delightful  place  than  the  Hudson 
River  fruit  district  for  a  horticulturist  to  visit.  He  is 
sure  to  receive  a  cordial  reception,  and,  if  he  be  at  all 
observant,  is  equally  sure  of  acquiring  some  new  ideas 
pertaining  to  this  most  ennobling  vocation.  I  stepped 
off  the  boat  at  the  Marlboro  landing  and  leisurely 
strolled  southward,  noting  the  evidences  of  skillful 
work  in  the  orchards  and  vineyards.  The  apple  crop 
in  this  section  will  be  light.  Here  and  there  are  seen 
well  loaded  trees,  but  they  are  not  numerous.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  pears.  The  crop  will  be  light, 
but  there  will  be  enough.  Almost  every  tree  has  a 
few  on  and  the  quality  will  be  above  the  average. 

Special  Advantages  for  Strawberries. 

The  strawberry  crop  turned  out  well.  Hudson  River 
growers  suffer  less  than  most  others  from  such  con¬ 
ditions  as  jirevailed  during  the  strawberry  season — 
excessive  wet  and  great  heat.  Their  berries  are  in 
the  New  York  market  a  few  hours  after  they  are 
picked  and,  going  by  water,  are  much  less  injured  in 
transportation  than  those  which  go  by  rail.  The  hot, 
close  car  and  the  constant  jar  make  bad  work  with 
fruit  softened  by  an  excess  of  rain.  There  is  no  ex¬ 
clusive  favorite  berry  here.  The  Bubach  is  generally 
well  spoken  of  as  being  very  productive,  large  and  a 
fairly  good  shipper.  The  Sharpless  is  extensively 
planted  with  the  Bubach  as  a  fertilizer,  though  it  is 
nothing  like  so  productive.  Some  of  the  growers  find 
the  Haverland  a  good  berry  ;  in  some  places  the  Jessie 
does  well.  Michel’s  Early  is  attracting  attention  from 
growers  who  have  a  local  market — those  who  ship  to 
New  York  do  not  particularly  desire  it.  A  very  large 
proportion  of  the  fruit  growers  plant  a  row  of  straw¬ 
berries  between  their  rows  of  grapes  —  indeed,  I 
think  a  majority  of  all  the  strawberries  grown  in  this 
section  are  thus  cultivated.  It  in  no  way  interferes 
with  the  culture  or  handling  of  the  grapes  and  the 
strawberries  are  cultivated  when  caring  for  the  latter. 

Wanted  !  a  New  Raspberry. 

What  the  Hudson  River  people  want  to-day,  and 
they  want  it  badly,  is  a  raspberry.  There  are  lots  of 
varieties,  but  every  one,  so  far  as  tested,  shows  weak¬ 
nesses  in  various  directions.  The  Cuthbert  and  Marl¬ 
boro  do  well  in  an  occasional  location,  but  are  a  long 
way  from  being  of  general  utility.  The  same  is  true 
of  practically  all  of  the  tested  sorts.  They  winter- 
kill  at  times.  The  foliage  often  dries  up  before  they 
are  half  done  fruiting,  and  sometimes  whole  rows  or 
plantations  show  such  evident  weakness  that  they  are 
consigned  to  the  flames.  There  is  a  chance  here  for 
the  intelligent  horticulturist  to  do  some  fine  work. 
Perhaps  our  experiment  stations  might  take  it  up. 


Give  us  the  '‘coming-’  raspberry  and  do  not  let  it  be 
too  long  in  coming. 

In  blackcaps,  less  trouble  is  found,  thoug-h  the 
growers  are  not  yet  satisfied.  The  Souhegan  and 
Gregg  both  flourish  fairly  well  and  some  of  the  newer 
sorts,  such  as  the  Palmer  and  Campbell,  are  well 
spoken  of.  The  latter  is  productive  and  hardy  and 
of  a  handsome  jet  black,  like  the  Souhegan. 

A  Successful  Fruit  Veteran. 

About  noon  I  reached  the  pleasant  home  of  Mr.  W. 
D.  Barns,  who,  with  his  son,  cultivates  a  large  fruit 
farm  just  north  of  the  village  of  Middlehope. 

“  What  are  the  prospects  for  a  grape  crop  ?”  said  I. 

“  Very  good,  indeed.  We  have  been  so  busy  with 
our  raspberries  that  we  have  been  a  little  dilatory  in 
the  matter  of  spraying.  I  made  an  examination  this 
morning,  and  found  some  black  rot  started  among  our 
Brightons — very  little  anywhere  else.  We  shall  start 
the  spraying  machine  this  afternoon,  and  get  through 
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The  county  oflicer  with  big,  fat  feea, 
MakeB  bold  the  patient  cow  to  tease. 


all  our  vineyards  in  a  couple  of  days,  I  have  but  little 
doubt  that  we  shall  check  the  rot  at  once.” 

“  Shall  you  use  Bordeaux  mixture  ?” 

“  No.  We  have  sprayed  twice  with  that,  and  really 
should  have  gone  over  them  once  more,  but  press  of 
work  and  wet  weather  prevented.  We  shall  use  only 
the  ammoniacal  preparation  the  remainder  of  the 
season.  I  somehow  incline  to  the  opinion  that  the 
Bordeaux  mixture  is  best,  but  we  prefer  the  other  at 
this  late  stage,  as  under  no  circumstances  will  it  leave 
traces  on  the  fruit  or  stems.” 

A  look  through  the  vineyards  showed  them  to  be  in 
the  best  possible  condition,  and  generally  loaded  with 
a  full  crop.  Mr.  Barns  has  of  late  relied  on  stable 
manure,  though  he  has  a  keen  appreciation  of  the 
value  of  commercial  fertilizers.  He  has  a  contract 
with  the  street-car  company  of  Newburg  for  all  their 
stable  manure,  and  brings  to  his  farm  annually  about 
400  tons.  His  team  goes  down  with  a  large  wagon, 
holding  nearly  two  tons,  and  leaves  it  at  the  stable. 
The  employees  fill  it  instead  of  stacking  the  manure 
outside.  Next  day  he  goes  with  another  wagon,  leaves 
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But,  muzzled  by  “  fair  salary  ”  the  calf, 

Less  greedy  grows  while  honest  folks  may  laugh. 


it  for  loading,  and  drives  home  with  the  loaded  one, 
thus  taking  but  little  time. 

A  Talk  About  Peaches. 

A  look  over  his  large  peach  orchards  shows  them  in 
splendid  condition — not  a  trace  of  yellows  to  be  seen. 
A  young  orchard,  set  on  a  steep  hill-side  in  a  gravelly 
soil,  in  the  spring  of  1890,  was  a  very  beautiful  sight. 
The  trees  have  been  annually  headed  back,  and  have 
low,  compact  heads.  There  are  1,100  in  this  orchard, 
and  they  will  be  in  full  bearing  next  season.  They 
are  Crawford’s  Late,  Late  Rose,  Late  Rareripe,  Key- 
port  White  and  Beers’s  Smock. 

“  What  of  the  newer  varieties  of  peaches?”  said  I. 

“  The  Globe  with  us  is  a  failure.  If  any  buds  are 
winter-killed,  they  are  sure  to  be  on  the  Globe.  The 
fruit  is  of  the  highest  quality,  and  very  handsome  in 
appearance,  but  the  skin  is  thin,  and  the  variety  does 
not  ship  well .  The  growth  of  the  tree  is  upright  with 
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stiff,  heavy  shoots.  The  wood  deles  not  seetn  to  ripeu 
well  in  the  fall,  which  makes  the  tree  peculiarly  liable 
to  damage  during  the  winter.  The  Gibson  with  us 
is  a  valuable  peach.  In  habit  of  growth  it  is  similar 
to  the  Smock,  and  it  loads  so  heavily  with  fruit  that  it 
requires  severe  thinning  to  secure  the  best  results. 
The  fruit  is  a  little  larger  than  the  Smock,  but  very 
similar  in  appearance  and  rather  better  in  quality, 
though  the  quality  is  very  much  the  same.  It  is  later 
than  the  Smock — almost  as  late  as  the  Salway. 
Stevens’s  Late  Rareripe,  though  not  new,  deserves  a 
good  word.  It  is  still  one  of  the  most  productive  varie¬ 
ties  of  first-quality  fruit.  Late  Rose  is  very  similiar 
in  appearance  and  habit  of  growth  to  Stevens’s  Rare¬ 
ripe.  Perhaps  it  is  a  little  more  vigorous  and  equally 
productive,  and  the  fruit  is  fully  as  large  and  about  a 
week  later.  Its  quality  is  fully  equal  to  that  of  the 
Rareripe.  If  I  were  restricted  to  a  single  variety  for 
market  purposes,  I  would  choose  this  peach. 

About  Currants  and  Cherries. 

“  How  about  the  currant  crop  ?” 

“  We  are  just  beginning  to  ship  our  currants.  I 
decidedly  prefer  Fay’s  Prolific  to  all  others.  We  have 
Cherry,  Versaillaise  and  Red  and  White  Dutch,  but 
we  like  Fay  the  best.  It  is  more  prolific  than  the 
Cherry  or  Versaillaise  and  has  a  longer  stem,  so  that 
it  is  much  more  easily  picked  without  crushing  the 
fruit.” 

“  Do  you  have  any  trouble  with  its  limbs  breaking 
down  ? ” 

'•  None  worth  mentioning.  We  thin  out  our  bushes 
every  season  and  head  them  back,  cutting  off  about 
one-third  of  the  new  growth  and  thus  keep  the  bushes 
in  good  shape.  In  quality,  there  is  nothing  to  my  taste 
that  equals  the  White  Dutch.  That  is  the  currant  for 
the  table.  Mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  Fay  or 
Red  Dutch,  they  make  a  better  and  more  beautiful 
jelly  than  either  does  alone.  It  is  a  wonder  that  the 
good  qualities  of  this  variety  have  not  been  better  ap¬ 
preciated,  but  there  is  very  little  demand  for  it  in  the 
market.” 

“  How  did  your  cherries  turn  out  this  season  ?  ” 

“  This  has  been  a  hard  season  for  cherries.  All  our 
sweets  rotted  more  or  less,  some  badly.  Even  Elk- 
horn  and  Downer’s  Late  Red,  which  we  have  hitherto 
considered  iron-clad,  rotted  so  that  we  did  not  market 
any  of  them.  VVe  lost  in  this  way  about  three  tons. 
We  really  have  not  been  able  to  market  a  single  pound 
of  first-class  fruit.  A  few  immature  Yellow  Spanish 
and  Napoleon  Bigarreau  sold  for  a  high  price.  Of  our 
sour  cherries,  Louis  Phillippe,  Olivet  and  Reine  Hor- 
tense  had  but  little  fruit  on  the  trees.  Belle  Magni- 
fique  had  a  fair  crop,  but  a  portion  rotted  before  we 
could  market  them.  The  Early  Richmond  trees  were 
nearly  bare.  Of  all  the  sour  cherries,  only  the  Mont- 
morenei  and  English  Morello  perfected  good  crops. 
For  vigor  of  tree  and  productiveness,  we  consider  the 
Montmorenci  stands  at  the  head  of  the  list.” 

“  What  about  the  Eugenie  ?  ” 

“  It  is,  in  our  place,  a  very  shy  bearer.  But  M.  Cay- 
wood,  of  Caywood  &  Wardell,  tells  me  that  it  is,  on 
his  place,  his  most  profitable  cherry.  It  is  a  very  large 
and  handsome  fruit.”  E.  (*.  f. 

Turnips  for  Green  Manuring. 

Last  year,  on  July  13,  an  old  strawberry  patch  was 
plowed  and  seeded  broadcast  to  Purple  Top  Turnips 
and  winter  radish  to  be  plowed  under  in  due  time  for 
manure,  the  ground  to  be  planted  to  melons  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year.  The  plowing  was  deferred  until  May  of 
this  year  when  melons  were  planted  at  a  distance  of 
eight  feet  apart,  with  sweet  corn  at  the  same  distance 
between  them.  The  dwarf  sweet  corn  is  left  until 
most  of  the  corn  has  been  taken  off  for  table  use  or 
market,  and  the  taller-growing  kinds  are  taken  off 
and  used  for  fodder  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  be  tall 
enough  for  use.  On  July  2,  on  looking  over  the  patch, 
I  find  that,  notwithstanding  the  unfavorable  wet  and 
cool  weather,  the  melons  and  squashes  look  splendid, 
and  the  corn  looks  well  also,  but  not  as  good  as  on  an 
adjoining  strip  of  land  on  which  oats  and  clover  were 
grown  last  year.  This  oat  stubble  was  plowed  and 
planted  at  the  same  time  as  the  turnip  patch.  Thus 
corn  looks  better  on  the  oat  stubble,  and  melons  on 
the  turnip  patch. 

Further,  on  July  18  last  year,  a  two-acre  field  of 
early  sweet  corn  planted  four  feet  each  way,  was 
sown  broadcast  and  thickly  to  rutabagas,  Purple  Top 
Turnips  and  winter  radish  for  the  purpose  of  growing 
something  else  than  weeds  and  at  the  same  time 
enriching  the  land  with  green  manure.  The  sweet 
corn  was  cut  up  for  fodder  late  in  August  and  directly 
afterwards  part  of  the  ground  was  plowed  and  seeded 
to  winter  wheat,  the  remainder  was  plowed  later  and 
sown  to  oats  in  the  spring  of  this  year.  All  this  land, 
as  well  a#  some  adjoining,  received  a  dressing  of  200 
pounds  of  tankage  per  acre  sown  broadcast  in  the 
early  spring  of  1891. 

Another  experiment  I  am  trying  this  yeajr  promises 
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to  be  a  failure  as  a  double  crop  at  least.  Early  last 
spring  a  small  piece  of  land  on  which  Rural  New- 
Yorker  No.  2  Potatoes  were  raised  last  year  was  cul¬ 
tivated  and  sown  to  Red  and  Mammoth  Clover  at  the 
rate  of  12  quarts  per  acre,  to  which  at  the  rate  of  one 
pound  per  acre  of  the  earliest  kind  of  turnip  seed  was 
added  for  the  purpose  of  raising  early  turnips  for 
market.  From  the  time  growth  started  until  about 
four  weeks  ago  the  turnips  seemed  to  lead;  from  then 
until  now,  it  has  been  a  race  with  the  chances  in  favor 
of  the  clover.  The  turnips  are  about  the  size  of  a 
Waterbury  watch,  with  tops  like  the  chain,  seemingly 
a  great  deal  longer  than  necessary,  and  unless  I  pas¬ 
ture  the  patch  it  will  naturally  make  quite  a  muss  if 
this  is  made  into  hay  and  I  wonder  what  effect,  if  any’ 
these  turnips  might  have  on  the  clover  another  year 
if  they  were  left  in  the  ground  to  rot.  This  is  really 
about  all  the  experiments  1  have  made  in  growing 
turnips  for  green  manure,  but  in  Holland,  and  notably 
in  the  Province  of  Friesland,  I  h  ive  seen  large  fields 
that  had  been  planted  to  potatoes  the  previous  spring! 
sown  broadcast  to  turnips  to  be  used  as  manure,  with 
the  following  difference  in  their  handling:  just  before 
winter  sets  in  the  sturdy  Dutchman  with  a  spade 
proceeds  to  clear  the  ground  where  they  grow,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  dirt  that  adheres  to  them,  and  throws 
them  in  narrow  ridges  generally  the  length  of  the 
fields  they  occupy.  They  are  then  covered  up  with 
earth  sufficient  to  cover  them  entirely,  and  are  thus 
left  until  the  following  spring  when  they  are  all  rot¬ 
ten  and  spread  over  the  same  surface  as  evenly  as  pos¬ 
sible.  Then  the  ground  is  plowed  and  oftentimes 
spaded,  and  again  p’ anted  to  potatoes  or  some  other 
field  crop,  and  the  persistence  with  which  this  practice 
is  followed  naturally  leads  me  to  believe  that  there  is 
something  in  it  that  makes  it  pay. 

At  all  events,  in  my  case  here  in  LaCrosse  County, 
Wis.,  it  needs  no  practised  eye  to  tell  the  difference  in 
the  growth  of  both  oats  and  wheat  on  turnip-enriched 
land,  more  particularly  that  of  the  latter,  and  the 
superiority  of  it  almost  convinces  any  one  from  the 
start  that  it  pays  to  sow  turnips  for  manure  wherever 
practicable  until  we  find  something  better.  Radishes 
were  sown  with  the  turnips,  because  then  we  almost 
always  have  all  we  want  for  use,  and,  moreover,  they 
are  considered  even  better  than  turnips  for  fertilizing 
purposes,  notably  the  Black  Spanish.  .JOHN  van  loon. 

Leavings. 

Hatching  Ego  Plants.  How  many  eggs  should  a 
good  egg  plant  lay?  How  much  per  dozen  do  they 
average?  You  can  put  4,840  plants  on  an  acre.  A 
soft-shelled  plant  egg  is  as  bad  for  shipping  as  a  soft- 
shelled  hen’s  egg.  To  thicken  the  first’s  shell,  feed 
potash  to  the  plant  just  as  you  would  feed  lime  to  the 
hen  to  toughen  her  shell.  You  can’t  manure  or  hoe 
egg  plants  too  much.  •-  They  also  like  water,  but  hate 
frost  or  cold.  The  man  who  eats  egg  plants  has  no  use 
for  meat. 

Value  of  Horse  Manure. — The  statement  is  made 
in  an  English  paper  that  “  horse  manure  is  freely 
offered  at  one  shilling  (24  cents)  per  horse  per  week.” 
That  means  $12.48  for  the  year.  Prof.  Roberts,  at  Cor¬ 
nell,  made  careful  estimates  of  the  value  of  the  manure 
from  different  animals.  He  found  that  a  horse  weigh¬ 
ing  1,000  pounds  gave,  while  in  the  stable  during  the 
year,  manure  worth  $11.47,  if  figured  on  the  basis  of 
the  money  paid  for  chemical  fertilizers.  In  the  same 
way,  he  found  the  manure  value  from  1,000  -pounds  of 
sheep,  live  weight,  to  be  $38  55  for  one  year  ;  for  1,000 
pounds  of  swine,  $17.11,  and  a  1,000-pound  cow,  $29  82. 
The  value  for  one  animal  one  day  was:  horse,  4  2-5 
cents;  cow,  9  3-10  cents;  sheep,  cent,  and  hog, 
three-fifths  of  a  cent. 

Previous  to  the  advent  of  this  organization  (Milk 
Exchange),  milk  was  shipped  without  any  price  being 
determined  on,  and  the  shipper  did  not  know  what  he 
would  receive  until  long  after  it  was  used.  If  any  dis¬ 
pute  arose  in  settlement,  a  tedious  legal  process  was 
required  to  determine  the  “  market  price.”  All  this  is 
changed  and  to  the  benefit  of  both  producer  and 
dealer.  The  latter  knows  what  he  must  pay,  and  can 
thus  determine  his  selling  price. — Milk  Reporter. 

Under  the  old  management,  which  was  bad  enough, 
milk  shippers  received  an  aggregate  of  more  than  40 
cents  for  the  year.  Since  the  Exchange  has  as¬ 
sumed  the  right  to  fix  prices,  they  have  steadily 
gone  down  until  the  aggregate  for  the  year  1891  was 
less  than  32.  This  may  be  a  boon  to  milk  producers, 
but  the  Reporter  will  have  difficulty  in  convincing 
them  of  it. 

Stove  Cleaning. — In  a  late  Rural  I  noticed  a  recipe 
for  Silver  Polish,  copied  from  the  Ladies’  Home  Jour¬ 
nal.  I  was  once  in  a  hardware  store  and  we  “  took 
in  ”  coal  stoves  for  storage  over  summer,  returning 
them  later,  with  nickel  and  mica  cleaned  up,  etc.  We 
used  for  the  nickel  work  strong  ammonia  with  suffi¬ 
cient  whiting  to  make  a  cream.  Rub  it  on  the  nickel 
with  a  sponge,  let  it  dry,  then  rub  off  clean.  This  will 
answer  as  well  for  most  other  metals,  such  as  silver, 


copper,  brass,  etc.  For  the  mica,  no  matter  how 
smoked  up  or  dirty,  the  plain,  undiluted  ammonia  fills 
the  bill,  and  there  is  none  better.  Even  should  one 
neglect  cleaning  the  mica  till  the  stove  is  set  up  and 
going,  the  ammonia  can  still  be  used  by  taking  off  the 
doors  and,  when  cool,  applying  it.  The  ammonia  is 
worth  25  cents  a  quart  and  the  whiting  2K  to  5 
cents  per  pound.  “  gideon.” 

Southern  White  Immigration. — A  big  white  immi¬ 
gration  would  settle  the  race  problem  forever.  It 
would  develop  the  country,  build  up  new  markets, 
diversify  our  industries,  increase  the  value  of  our 
land,  put  more  money  in  circulation,  and  make  this 
the  richest  section  of  the  Union.  But  we  are  not 
anxious  to  invite  all  classes  of  immigrants.  We  want 
native  Americans  and  foreigners  who  are  already 
Americanized.  We  want  neither  the  slums  of  Europe 
nor  the  slums  of  the  North.  We  want  immigrants 
who  will  come  here  prepared  to  sustain  themselves 
and  assimilate  with  our  people.  An  organized  effort 
will  get  them,  but  it  will  have  to  be  under  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  very  able  and  prudent  men.  No  greater 
calamity  could  befall  us  than  to  draw  in  this  direction 
the  class  of  immigrants  who  are  making  so  much  trou¬ 
ble  in  the  North  and  West. — Atlanta  Constitution. 

It  is  certainly  one  of  the  greatest  mysteries  of  mod¬ 
ern  civilization  why  white  immigration  prefers  the 
North  and  West  to  the  richer  natural  resources  of  the 
South.  This  country  as  a  whole  has  not  been  able  to 
pick  and  choose  its  immigrants,  nor  do  we  think  the 
South  will  be  able  to  do  so. 

Terrors  of  the  Flood. — People  who  live  on  hill 
farms  often  think  they  are  badly  off  in  dry  seasons. 
No  one  yet  ever  had  an  ideal  location.  Plenty  of 
moisture  is  good — too  much  of  it  is  awful.  The  follow¬ 
ing  is  taken  from  a  private  note  from  our  esteemed 
correspondent,  P.  H.  Monroe  of  Will  County,  Ill. 
This  is  a  sad  outcome  for  one  who  has  worked  so 
wisely  and  patiently  to  secure  a  model  home.  Even 
he  fared  better  that  some  of  his  neighbors. 

A  cloud-burst  on  June  23  caused  our  Dupage  River 
to  rise  away  beyond  all  former  records,  destroying 
most  of  our  crops  and  leaving  “  Lilycache”  in  a  sad 
plight.  I  have  not  an  acre  of  corn  left  and  have 
secured  only  five  loads  of  clover  where  last  year  I  had 
40.  Two  acres  of  Timothy  and  10  acres  of  oats  com¬ 
prise  the  total  of  my  crops  for  1892.  The  garden  was 
also  inundated  and  of  course  destroyed.  When  the 
water  receded  the  pastures  were  left  covered  with  a 
deposit  of  mud  and  the  cows  have  to  be  fed  in  the 
barn  with  grass  mown  b37  the  roadside  and  fences,  for 
the  water  reached  the  silo  and  spoiled  the  ensilage 
three  feet  in  depth,  which  I  had  saved  against  a  pos¬ 
sible  drought. 

American  Grown  Tea.— We  have  referred  to  the 
fact  that  a  fair  quality  of  tea  can  be  grown  in  South 
Carolina  and  other  Southern  States.  Commissioner 
LeDuc  started  an  experiment  tea  plantation,  but  it 
was  abandoned  though  it  still  yields  small  crops. 
Southern  farmers  did  not  then  pay  much  attention  to 
the  experiment.  They  were  then  getting  big  prices 
for  cotton.  Now  cotton  growing  is  overdone  and 
Southern  farmers  realize  that  we  are  sending  about 
$15,000,000  abroad  every  year  for  tea.  The  Florida 
Times-Union  says,  in  respect  to  this  matter: 

If  it  costs,  as  is  stated,  25  cents  a  pound  to  pick  tea 
leaves  with  negro  labor,  it  is  evident  that  it  will  not 
pay  to  grow  tea  for  sale,  except  at  retail  prices  near 
home.  But  it  is  highly  probable  that  it  will  pay  to 
grow  tea  for  home  use,  just  as  it  pays  a  farmer  to 
produce  milk,  butter  and  eggs,  although  he  may  not 
have  a  market  for  these  articles.  It  is  by  practicing 
such  small  economies  that  the  farmers  oi  the  North 
have  come  to  be  so  much  better  off  than  those  of  the 
South.  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  tea  in  the  rural  districts  of  the  South  is 
so  small  that  the  home  production  of  it  cannot  be  re¬ 
garded  as  a  very  important  economy. 

Command  of  the  Farm. — The  following  little  sermon 
from  the  Montana  Live  Stock  Journal  is  commended 
for  every-day  reading  : 

You  have  seen  men  who  have  had  absolute  command 
of  their  farms.  The  horses  were  afraid  of  them,  the 
hired  men  hated  them,  and  their  wives  were  so  nearly 
scared  to  death  all  the  time  that  they  grew  poor  and 
thin.  These  men  were  masters  of  their  farms,  and 
they  permitted  everybody  to  find  it  out.  But  there  is 
no  advantage  in  that.  Then  you  have  seen  the  men 
who  were  not  masters  of  anything.  Their  hired  men 
did  as  they  chose  and  they  were  afraid  to  demur. 
Their  wives  scolded  them  and  worried  them  and  pushed 
them  around  till  you  wondered  what  such  men  were 
made  fo  •  anyway.  Even  their  live  stock  disrespected 
them.  It  would  be  hard  to  say  which  is  the  most  to 
be  pitied,  the  pitiable  weakling,  or  the  detestable 
tyrant.  But  there  is  a  courtesy  of  conduct  which  is 
not  weakness,  and  a  command  which  is  not  the 
unpleasing  manifestation  of  brute  force.  As  the  first 
essential  requirement  the  man  of  the  farm  ought  to 
have  command  of  himself.  He  must  be  the  first  to  live 
up  to  the  rules  laid  down  ;  the  first  to  show  that  his 
government  governs.  It  he  goes  to  town  to  the  circus 
or  to  a  political  convention  when  everybody  can  see 
that  he  ought  to  be  in  the  harvest  field,  he  has  given 
public  exhibition  of  his  inability  to  run  the  rest  of  the 
farm.  If  he  gets  sweating  mad  and  kicks  the  cow  in 
the  ribs  for  fighting  off  the  flies  which  ought  not  to  have 
been  allowed  in  the  stable,  or  if  he  surfeits  the  hired 
men  with  profanity  for  not  watering  the  horses  when 
they  ought  not  to  have  been  watered,  then  he  has  lost 
command  of  the  only  one  on  the  farm  of  whom  he 
needs  to  be  particularly  afraid. 


Fertilizers  in  the  Far  North. — In  the  Farmer’s 
Advocate,  a  farmer  in  Prince  Edward  Island  gives 
his  first  experience  with  a  potato  fertilizer  : 

The  “  Mapes  ”  we  applied  to  potato  ground,  400 
pounds  (cost  $12.00)  on  half  an  acre,  in  connection 
with  barnyard  manure,  and  here  we  obtained  the  best 
results,  but  even  then  it  is  a  question  if  the  increase 
in  crop  paid  for  the  increased  cost.  We  consider  these 
tests  fair,  as  the  land,  though  good,  is  not  very  rich. 
We  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  unless  there  is 
barnyard  manure  or  humus  in  the  soil  in  considerable 
quantities,  the  application  of  commercial  fertilizers 
will  result  in  a  loss,  and  even  when  applied  with  barn¬ 
yard  manure  the  cost  is  so  great  that  it  swallows  up 
all  the  profit. 

Last  spring  we  gave  some  facts  about  the  use  of  fer¬ 
tilizers  on  this  island.  Considering  the  Canadian  tariff 
on  manufactured  articles,  we  think  it  a  mistake  to  use 
a  complete  fertilizer.  The  separate  elements  are  free 
and  could  be  imported  and  mixed  much  cheaper.  The 
conclusion  arrived  at  regarding  “  humus”  is  correct. 
This  was  repeatedly  insisted  upon  in  “Chemicals  and 
Clover.”  What  this  farmer  should  learn  is  that  a 
strong  clover  sod  with  the  chemicals  will  take  the 
place  of  the  manure.  He  would  not  have  used  ferti¬ 
lizers  and  manure  together,  but  manure  by  itself  and 
fertilizers  on  sod.  This  would  have  shown  what  he 
needs  to  know. 

Milk  in  Mobile. — A  correspondent  of  the  Country 
Gentleman  w’rites : 

Let  a  dairyman  come  here  from  New  York,  Vermont 
or  Massachusetts,  and  bring  with  him  100  milch  cows. 
I  guarantee  him  10  cents  a  quart  for  all  the  milk  he 
can  make  in  the  city  of  Mobile,  and.  all  things  con¬ 
sidered,  he  will,  at  the  lowest  calculation,  save  $2  to 
the  $t  he  will  in  any  of  those  States.  I  know  the 
principal  cities  and  towns  and  the  supply  and  de¬ 
mand  of  them  from  farmers,  both  milk  and  butter, 
to  supply  them  butter  at  from  30  to  50  cents  ii 
pound.  Milk  used  is  condensed,  bought  at  the  grocery 
stores;  no  such  thing  as  liquid  milk  in  stores,  nor 
such  a  thing  known  as  a  milk  wagon  going  through 
the  streets.  I  do  not  err  when  I  say  that  there 
are  hundreds  who  never  tasted  pure  milk.  All  who 
have  a  piece  of  ground,  either  leased  or  owned,  grow 
beans,  peas,  tomatoes,  potatoes,  etc.,  for  the  Western 
market;  of  "producing  milk  they  know  nothing,  and, 
so  far  as  I  can  judge,  would  consider  it  humiliating 
to  peddle  milk  in  any  shape. 

We  have  little  doubt  of  the  truth  of  this  statement. 
Yet  Alabama  is  the  home  of  Signal’s  Lilly  Flagg,  the 
record-breaking  Jersey  ;  while  some  of  the  largest  and 
best  Jersey  herds  in  the  world  are  to  be  found  in  that 
State  and  Mississippi.  The  milk  makers  are  all  right, 
but  the  milk  men  are  not  as  well  bred  as  their  cows. 
They  simply  have  not  taken  advantage  of  a  big  oppor¬ 
tunity.  If  they  don'tjflo  it  within  a  few  years,  North¬ 
ern  milk  will  be  sterilized  and  sent  1,000  miles  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  market  which  they  ought  to  monopolize. 

Another  Non-Drinker. — In  Brevities  in  The  Rural 
of  July  9,  you  say  :  ‘  Not  one  man  in  100  is  master  of 
himself  sufficiently  to  enable  him  to  give  up  eating 
meat.”  I  think  it  more  necessary  for  man  to  get 
knowledge  of  himself  than  to  obtain  mastery  over 
himself  to  enable  him  to  give  up  the  use  of  meat. 
Most  people  do  not  believe  that  life  can  be  supported 
and  health  maintained  on  a  strictly  vegetarian  diet. 
In  winter,  particularly,  do  they  think  it  indispensable; 
nevertheless  one  who  eats  no  meat  at  all  feels  the  cold 
of  winter  less  than  the  habitual  meat  eater.  I  am  a 
much  younger  vegetarian  than  T.  W.,  who  told  of  his 
habits  of  diet  on  page  449  of  The  Rur  al  New- Yorker, 
and  until  I  saw  that  I  did  not  know  of  any  one  ex¬ 
cept  myself  who  had  not  drank  for  so  long  a  time. 
For  about  240  days  before  May  20,  1892,  I  experienced 
no  thirst,  and  drank  not  a  swallow  of  anything.  At 
the  1st  of  May  my  supply  of  winter  apples  gave  out 
and  I  again  became  thirsty.  Does  not  this  answer  the 
question  asked  in  a  recent  Rural  :  “  Can  you  get  along 
with  fruit  alone  and  no  drink?”  We  use  no  lard  in 
cooking  and  I  use  no  milk,  butter,  cheese  or  eggs.  I 
think  I  have  as  good  health  as  any  living  man,  though 
v\lun  I  quit  using  meat  I  was  a  dyspeptic  and,  my 
friends  thought,  a  consumptive  also.  I  have  not  taken 
any  medicine  binee  I  became  a  vegetarian,  g.  g.  gihbs. 

Experience  With  Ducks. 

Slowly  and  silently  the  sun  withdrew  his  scorching 
rays  from  the  earth  and  sank  behind  the  western  hills 
on  one  of  the  best  improved  farms  in  Ohio,  but  his 
brightness  still  lingered  on  a  large,  level  field  of  corn 
where  the  owner  was  patiently  following  the  culti¬ 
vator  up  and  down,  up  and  down.  Though  the 
rows  were  fully  half  a  mile  long,  yet  he  whistled 
cherrily  as  he  noted  the  growth  of  his  corn  and  knew 
that  his  work  was  not  in  vain. 

The  evening  shadows  gather  and  the  farmer  quits 
his  task;  the  tired  horses  have  been  turned  out  to  rest 
and  are  picking  the  tender  Blue  Grass  in  the  pasture 
lot;  the  large  flock  of  chickens  are  safely  housed  and 
the  farmer  s  day’s  work  is  done.  No  care  rests  on  his 
brow  as  he  seeks  the  piazza  for  a  half  hour's  rest  be  - 
lore  bed  time. 

“You  wonder  why  I  don’t  raise  ducks  as  well  as 
chickens  ?  ”  queried  he  as  he  wiped  the  perspiration 
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from  his  face  on  taking  a  seat  on  the  piazza  steps 
where  his  two  town  cousins  were  seated,  lazily  fan¬ 
ning  themselves  under  the  impression  that  they  were 
warm,  when  their  precious  selves  had  not  felt  the 
heat  of  a  single  sunbeam  during  the  whole  day. 

“Well,  25  years  ago  this  spring,”  he  commenced,  and 
the  cousins  knew  by  his  tone  that  a  story  was  to  be 
told  and  they  moved  nearer  the  toil-worn  farmer, 

“  Mary  and  I  were  married  and  moved  on  this  farm. 

It  wasn’t  such  a  pretty  place  then  or  so  well  fixed  as  it 
is  now ;  but  we  were  young  and  hoped  for  better 
things.  Our  friends  and  relatives  kindly  remembered 
us  with  both  useful  and  worthless  presents.  An  old 
maid  aunt  came  visiting  the  very  day  after  we  com¬ 
menced  housekeeping,  and  what  did  she  bring  us  for  a 
wedding  present  but  two  ducks.” 

“You  see  I  wanted  to  give  you  something  nice  and 
I  brought  them  myself  so  as  to  be  sure  you  would  get 
them  safely,”  she  explained. 

“  With  a  sinking  heart  I  took  them,  and  with  them 
began  trouble.  Morning  and  evening  they  were  on 
hand  when  I  went  to  feed  the  hogs  and  with  the  polit¬ 
est  bows  and  expressions  of  gratitude  would  they  stand 
and  scoop  up  the  corn  as  fast  as  my  two  hogs  could 
shell  it  off  the  cob— their  appetites  were  prodigious. 
My  hogs  didn’t  seem  to  fatten.  In  vain  would  I  slip 
around  the  barn  to  the  hog  lot  and  quietly  place  the 
corn  before  the  hogs.  Almost  instantly  quack  !  quack! 
and  those  two  ducks  would  come  waddling  through 
the  lot  just  as  if  they  owned  all  creation.  I  felt  like 
killing  them,  but  then  the  old  maiden  aunt  held  the 
moitgage  on  the  farm  and  l  was  afraid  of  displeasing 
her,  especially  as  she  regularly  visited  us  every  week 
to  see  how  ‘  the  dear  duckies  were  getting  along.’” 

“Corn-planting  time  came.  I  had  plowed  and  got 
ready  that  large  field  yonder  where  I  was  cultivating 
corn  to-day ;  so  early  one  morning  I  started  out  to 
plant  the  crop.  We  didn’t  have  planters  and  handy 
tools  then  as  we  have  now.  We  always  dropped  the 
kernels  by  hand,  but  I  prided  myself  on  being  able  to 
do  a  neater  and  better  job  by  dropping  two  rows  at 
once,  and  thus  saving  half  the  work.  With  a  sack 
containing  about  a  peck  of  very  choice  grain,  which  1 
had  just  purchased  at  a  fancy  price,  I  started  across 
that  long  field,  carefully  stepping  off  the  distance  and 
dropping  the  corn.  My  thoughts  were  deep  on  the 
monstrous  yield  I  was  going  to  get  from  this  choice 
seed,  and  I  never  once  took  my  eyes  off  the  ground  until 
the  other  end  was  reached,  when  I  straightened  my 
back  and  shifted  the  position  of  the  sack  to  see  how 
nearly  gone  was  the  precious  seed.  Quack  !  quack  ! 
came  those  waddling  ducks,  each  right  in  a  corn  row, 
their  bright  eyes  fairly  shining  as  they  greedily  gath¬ 
ered  up  every  grain  of  that  seed.  I  got  mad  in  a  min¬ 
ute.  A  stick  lay  handy,  and  it  didn’t  take  me  two 
minutes  to  prepare  the  way  for  a  bounteous  dinner  on 
duck. 

“What  about  the  corn  and  the  old  maiden  aunt?  Well, 
you  see  I  emptied  those  ducks’  craws  and  just  replanted 
that  corn.  The  old  maiden  aunt — well — to  the  day  of 
her  death  she  never  forgave  me.  There’s  no  mortgage 
on  the  farm  now,  and  there  has  never  been  a  duck  on 
it  since  then.”  farmer's  girl. 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of  the 
writer  to  insure  attention.  Before  aaklnK  a  question,  please  see  if  it  is 
not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions 
at  one  time.  Rut  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 

Every-Day  Fertilizer  Questions. 

E.  L.  B.,  Sellersburg,  hid. — 1.  What  chemical  ele¬ 
ment  or  elements  are  necessary  to  the  production  of 
wheat,  oats,  corn  and  Timothy?  2.  Can  these  ele¬ 
ments  be  purchased  in  the  crude  but  pure  state,  and 
can  a  fertilizer  be  made  by  mixing  them  with  a  suit¬ 
able  base,  as  ashes  or  pulverized  soil  ?  3.  If  so,  where 

can  they  be  purchased,  at  what  price,  and  in  what 
proportion  must  they  be  mixed  to  make  a  good  fertil¬ 
izer  ?  4.  What  will  be  the  effect  on  the  crop  and  soil 
of  scattering  old  straw  over  a  wheat  field  in  the  fall 
just  after  sowing  ?  5.  Will  The  Rural  analyze  soil 
sent  it  and  report  the  results,  stating  its  deficiency, 
etc.  ?  6.  What,  in  brief,  is  a  good  method  for  bring¬ 

ing  up  an  exhausted  soil  ? 

Ans.— 1.  Of  the  12  or  14  elements  necessary  to  plant 
growth, only  three  are  likely  to  be  deficient  in  any  arable 
soil,  viz.,  nitrogen,  phosphorus  and  potassium.  The 
last  two  are  commonly  spoken  of  in  compounds  as 
phosphoric  acid  and  potash.  These  are  the  only  ele¬ 
ments  that  we  usually  apply  to  the  soil  directly  as 
plant  food  and  in  varying  proportions  according  to 
crops  and  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  2.  These  elements, 
or  chemicals,  as  they  are  commonly  called  in  trade, 
may  be  purchased  of  extensive  fertilizer  dealers  in  the 
larger  cities.  We  recently  purchased  of  H.  J.  Raker, 
New  York  city,  sulphate  of  potash,  90  per  cent  pure  ; 


muriate  of  potash,  80  per  cent  pure,  and  nitrate  of 
soda,  90  per  cent  pure.  The  prices  of  these  chemicals 
in  the  market  vfiry  from  time  to  time,  so  no  definite 
price  can  be  ascertained  except  by  applying  to  some 
dealer.  The  following  are  the  trade  prices  for  the 
year  1892,  adopted  by  Massachusetts,  Connecticut  and 
New  Jersey  Experiment  Stations,  and  are  those  for 
which  the  respective  ingredients  could  be  bought  for 
cash  for  six  months  previous  to  March,  1892,  at  retail 
in  our  large  markets  in  the  raw  materials  which  arc 
the  regular  sources  of  supply  : 

Cents  per  pound. 

For  nitrogen  In  . . 

For  nitrogen  In  nitrates . 1,>-u 

Organic  nitrogen  In  <lry  and  tine-ground  tisb,  meat  and 

blood .  u,-u 

Organic  nitrogen  in  cotton-seed  meal,  castor  pomace, 

tine-ground  bone  and  tankage . 

Phosphoric  acid  soluble  in  water . 

Phosphoric  acid  soluble  in  ammonium  citrate .  p” 

Potash  as  high-grade  sulphate .  ’>•*? 

Potash  as  kalnlt  .  ]•“ 

Potash  as  muriate .  •  *-° 

The  term  “good  fertilizer”  does  not  convey  a  defi¬ 
nite  idea  without  knowing  to  what  class  of  plants  it  is 
to  be  applied,  for  what  might  be  a  good  fertilizer  for 
one  class  of  plants  under  certain  conditions,  might  be 
very  poor  for  other  plants  under  different  conditions ; 
but,  in  general  terms,  a  fertilizer  for  wheat,  corn 
and  oats  ought  to  contain  from  10  to  12  per  cent  of 
available  phosphoric  acid  and  from  five  to  six  per 
cent  of  potash.  These  chemicals  may  be  mixed  w  ith 
fine  soil,  or  land  plaster,  for  a  fertilizer,  without 
any  injurious  effect  to  the  plant  food,  or  with  wood 
ashes,  if  used  immediately  after  mixing.  4.  The  spread¬ 
ing  of  partially-decayed  straw  thinly  on  wheat  imme¬ 
diately  after  sowing,  is  practiced  with  good  results  in 
certain  conditions  of  soil  and  exposure.  Where  the 
wheat  is  likely  to  suffer  from  the  severity  of  the  win¬ 
ter  in  exposed  places,  the  straw  will  give  a  protection 
as  a  mulch,  and  help  in  many  localities  to  hold  the  snow, 
which  serves  as  a  still  better  protection.  The  straw 
may  be  of  benefit  as  a  mulch  to  retain  moisture 
on  very  light  soils.  5.  We  do  not  make  analytes  of 
soils.  <>.  Farmyard  manure  that  has  been  well  cared 
for,  anti  made  lrom  grain-fed  animals,  in  connection 
with  clover  either  plowed  under  or  fed  for  manure, 
and  an  intelligent  use  of  high-grade  commercial  fer¬ 
tilizer  with  thorough  tillage,  will  certainly  restore 
fertility  to  an  exhausted  soil. 

Rye  to  Fertilize  a  Vineyard. 

P.  W.  J.,  Pontiac,  Mich. — My  vineyard  needs  fertiliz¬ 
ing.  Phosphates  are  very  expensive,  and  manure  is 
scarce,  llow  would  it  do  to  sow  rye  soon,  say  by 
August  15,  and  p?ow  it  in  with  a  one-horse  plow  when 
it  heads  out  next  spring  ?  Has  any  one  ever  tried  this 
plan  in  the  vineyard  ? 

Ans. — The  rye  alone  will  add  but  little  to  the  actual 
fertility  of  the  land.  By  plowing  it  well  under,  you 
will  improve  the  mechanical  condition  of  the  soil  and 
secure  a  large  amount  of  organic  matter,  but  there 
will  be  but  little  more  actual  plant  food  than  there 
was  before.  Rye  used  alone  as  a  green  manure  is  slow 
and  unsatisfactory.  It  is  valuable  when  used  in  con¬ 
nection  with  chemicals.  We  do  not  believe  the  rye 
alone  will  satisfy  you,  but  if,  in  connection  with  it, 
you  will  use  wood  ashes  or  ground  bone  and  muriate 
of  potash,  you  will  probably  obtain  satisfactory  re¬ 
sults.  We  should  use  the  bone  and  potash  in  varying 
quantities,  from  100  pounds  each  per  acre  up,  around 
tne  vines  and  worked  in  with  a  cultivator.  It  is  a  mis¬ 
take  to  advocate  rye  as  a  complete  green  manure  like 
clover.  The  rye  consumes  nitrogen,  while  clover  sup¬ 
plies  it.  For  good  results  rye  should  always  be  used 
with  chemicals.  Its  chief  value  lies  in  its  mechanical 
action  upon  the  soil. 

Something  About  Celery. 

W.  A.  K.,  Franklin,  Pa. — 1.  What  are  the  best  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizers  for  celery?  2.  What  is  the  best  time 
to  market?  3.  How  often  should  it  be  watered  and 
how  much  (by  the  new  celery  culture  of  Mr.  Nivens)? 
4.  How  large  should  the  plants  be  when  set  out  ?  5. 

Would  the  Mapes  potato  manure  do?  I  have  some  of 
it  left  and  would  like  to  use  it  if  it  will  serve. 

Ans. — 1.  The  Bowker  Fertilizer  Co. ,  Boston,  Mass., 
make  a  special  Celery  Fertilizer,  which  has  given  good 
satisfaction.  The  Mapes  Company,  New  York,  make 
a  special  fertilizer  for  vegetables.  If  you  have  enough 
of  the  potato  manure  you  can  safely  use  that  and  ex¬ 
pect  good  results.  2.  This  depends  somewhat  upon 
your  market.  If  you  are  near  a  summer  hotel  there 
will  be  a  demand  for  it  all  through  August,  Septem¬ 
ber,  and  a  part  of  October,  and  you  can  sell  it  in  the 
way  described  by  Mr.  Nivens,  viz.,  in  tight  crates  with 
the  roots  in  water.  You  can  send  it  to  the  larger 
markets  up  to  Thanksgiving.  Whether  it  will  pay 
you  to  pit  and  keep  it  for  winter  sales  will  depend 
upon  the  way  you  are  situated.  3.  Mr.  Nivens  waters 
often  enough  to  keep  the  ground  always  slightly 
moist.  It  is  never  allowed  to  become  really  di*y.  In 
this  way  the  amount  of  water  used  must  depend  upon 
the  amount  of  rainfall.  4.  Mr.  Nivens  uses  plants  not 
less  than  four  or  more  than  six  inches  high. 


Eggs  in  Cold  Storage. 

A.  T.  (}.,  Welcome,  Otsego  County,  N.  Y. — I  have  about 
1,000  hens,  and  want  to  put  my  eggs  in  cold  storage. 

1.  How  is  the  place  made,  and  ,2,  how  operated  ?  3. 

Are  good  cold  storage  eggs  as  good  as  fresh  ones  ? 

Ans. — A  cold  storage  establishment  would  not  be  a 
profitable  investment  for  you  simply  for  storing  eggs. 

Such  buildings  are  expensive,  and  most  of  them  are 
operated  under  patents  for  which  a  royalty  must  be 
paid.  Ice  is  not  used  in  the  cold  storage  warehouses 
of  this  city,  the  refrigerating  is  done  by  the  ammonia 
process  and  by  the  aid  of  costly  machinery.  We  do 
not  know  whether  eggs  could  be  handled  successfully 
simply  by  storing  them  in  a  room  kept  cold  by  ice.  3. 

No  egg  is  as  good  as  a  fresh  one.  A  witty  writer  has 
said  there  are  only  two  kinds  of  eggs — good  and  bad. 
Refrigerated  and  limed  eggs  are  used  by  bakers  anti 
by  others  also  for  cakes,  puddings,  etc.;  but  they  are 
not  put  on  the  table  to  be  eaten  as  eggs  in  any  good 
hotel  or  restaurant.  You  can  ship  eggs  to  this  city 
and  have  them  stored  in  cold  storage  warehouses  for  a 
moderate  price. 

Fall  Sowing  of  Peas. 

H.  S.,  Secaucus,  N.  J.—L  want  to  sow  Canada  field 
peas  in  the  fall — two  bushels  per  acre  after  thoroughly 
preparing  the  land,  part  in  potatoes,  part  in  fodder 
corn — by  manuring,  plowing  and  harrowing.  In  the 
early  spring  I  want  to  sow  oats — two  bushels  per  acre 
on  top  of  the  peas,  the  oats  and  peas  to  be  used  for  soil¬ 
ing  milch  cows  in  May  or  June.  My  idea  is  to  sow  the 
peas  in  the  fall  instead  of  sowing  them  and  the  oats 
together  in  the  spring,  so  that  the  peas  will  obtain  a 
good  growth.  Some  of  my  neighbors  advise  me  not  to 
sow  them  in  the  fall,  claiming  that  they  would  be 
injured  by  frost;  others  say  that  the  ordinary  Canada 
field  pea  is  a  spring  pea  and  not  a  winter  variety.  I 
did  sow  peas  and  oats  last  spring,  but  the  peas  did  not 
grow  as  well  as  the  oats  and  for  that  reason  I  want  to 
sow  them  in  the  fall. 

An 8. — This  plan  is  impracticable.  The  peas  would 
be  winter-killed  and  if  not,  oats  could  not  be  sown  on 
them  in  the  spring,  and  if  they  could,  they  would  not 
be  ready  for  use  in  May  or  June.  But  if  the  land  is 
prepared  by  plowing  in  the  fall  the  peas  and  oats  may 
be  sown  together  early  in  the  spring  and  covered  by 
the  cultivator  or  an  Acme  harrow,  and  the  crop  would 
be  ready  for  cutting  in  June  or  early  in  July.  All 
Canada  and  other  peas  are  sown  in  the  spring.  There 
are  several  kinds  of  Canada  peas,  small  vines  and 
large.  The  b"bt  for  this  use  is  the  Black-eyed  Marrow¬ 
fat,  which  has  a  large  vine.  This  mixed  crop  is  cut 
when  half  the  peas  are  past  bloom  and  the  young  pods 
are  to  be  seen. 

Miscellaneous. 

Sweet-Apple  Vinegar.— A.  A.  8.,  Greenville,  N.  Y. — 

If  the  cider  from  sweet  apples  has  more  sugar  in  it,  it 
will  make  the  sourer  vinegar.  Vinegar  is  made  thus  : 
The  cider  first  goes  through  the  vinous  fermentation, 
which  converts  the  sugar  into  alcohol,  during  which 
process  it  evolves  gas — sparkles.  The  next  process  is 
the  oxydizing  of  the  alcohol— uniting  with  the  oxygen 
of  the  atmosphere,  which  converts  it  into  acetic  acid 
and  thus  makes  vinegar.  The  latter  process  is  a  slow 
one  when  the  cider  is  in  a  cask.  Drawing  from  one 
cask  to  another  in  a  little  stream,  exposing  it  to  the 
air,  will  materially  hasten  the  process.  The  more 
sugar,  the  more  alcohol  ;  the  more  alcohol,  the  more 
acetic  acid,  and  hence  the  sourer  the  vinegar. 

“  Evergreen  Blackberry." — P.  O.,  Monrovia,  la.— The 
plant  which  parties  are  trying  to  sell  your  people 
at  $1.50  each  is  a  European  variety— Rubus  fruti- 
cosus — often  alluded  to  as  R.  laciniatus.  It  thrives 
finely  where  it  can  stand  the  climate.  The  berries  are 
rather  small  and  of  only  fair  quality.  The  thorns  are 
terrible,  and  it  is  generally  valuable  only  as  a  curiosity. 
It  will  be  the  merest  folly  for  any  person  to  pay  the 
price  demanded  for  it,  expecting  any  practical  returns. 

Worms  in  Strawberries. — B.  M.,  Joliet,  Ill. — As  to 
your  strawberries  of  which  you  say  :  “The  worms  ate 
all  the  leaves,  leaving  the  bare  stalks  so  I  did  not  get 
any  berries  ?  ”  if  there  are  any  worms  left,  spray  or 
sprinkle  the  plants  with  a  weak  solution  of  Paris- 
green  or  Eondon-purple.  Get  the  cultivator  in  them 
as  soon  as  possible  and  they  will  probably  recover. 
Irrigation  would  help  them,  if  that  is  practicable.  If 
for  any  reason  you  do  not  wish  to  use  the  arsenical 
poison,  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  kerosene  emul¬ 
sion  freely  used,  would  answer. 

Anthracnose  on  Raspberries. — W.  A.  F.,  Homewood, 
pa. — The  trouble  with  your  black  raspberries,  which 
“  dry  up  when  almost  grown,  though  they  have  been 
thoroughly  cultivated,  and  have  had  a  liberal  dressing 
of  fertilizer  both  this  year  and  last,”  is  doubtless  an¬ 
thracnose.  The  Bordeaux  mixture  sprayed  on  the 
canes,  beginning  in  early  spring  before  the  leaves 
appear  and  continued  until  the  blossoming  time  is  said 
to  prevent  the  disease. 

Hen  Houses.— B.  W.,  New  York.— We  are  preparing 
a  series  of  articles  on  hen  houses  that  will  fully 
answer  your  questions. 
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Eastern  Illinois  Fruit  Notes. 

O.  K.  Lane,  Vermillion  County,  III. 
— I  think  that  success  with  fruit  depends 
more  on  the  proper  soil  than  on  the 
climate.  I  have  an  apparent  thin  white- 
oak  soil  of  a  clay  nature  where  shellbark 
hickory  and  black  walnut  grow  luxuri¬ 
antly.  So  do  the  plum,  peach,  apple, 
pear,  cherry  and  quince.  Two  miles 
west  of  me  I  find  sickly  fruit  trees  on 
prairie  soil — deep,  black,  loose  loam.  I 
use  about  eight  tons  of  unleached  hard¬ 
wood  ashes  a  year,  allowing  about  a  peck 
to  every  tree.  This  application  causes 
wonderful  growth  on  limestone  land  and 
all  trees  ripen  the  new  wood  to  meet  the 
winter.  Clover  makes  a  heavy  growth 
on  such  land  ;  but  small  grains  and  corn 
are  a  failure  unless  heavily  fertilized. 
All  my  orchard  land  is  heavily  seeded 
principally  to  Red  Clover  to  keep  the 
legions  of  rabbits  from  gnawing  young 
trees,  as  they  never  bother  a  tree  when 
clover  can  be  had.  Snow  seldom  lasts 
here  longer  than  a  day  or  two  at  a  time. 
In  the  past  three  years  I  have  experi¬ 
enced  great  benefit  from  winter  mulch¬ 
ing.  First  I  could  get  sorghum  bagasse 
for  the  hauling,  and  I  had  to  put  it  around 
young  trees  to  keep  turkeys  and  chickens 
from  scratching  the  mellow  soil  off  from 
the  roots,  so  it  remained  on  over-winter. 
Such  trees  kept  warm,  made  extra 
growth  just  as  an  animal  that  is  pro¬ 
tected  with  barn  and  blanket  comes  out 
in  spring  with  more  vim.  It  takes  half 
the  summer  for  a  half  dead  tree  or  animal 
to  recuperate  from  exposure  in  severe 
winter.  One  can  make  two  years’  extra 
growth  in  five  years  by  liberal  culture 
and  a  winter  mulch.  A  neighbor  mulches 
with  sawdust ;  this  makes  a  harbor  for 
the  May  beetle  and  other  injurious  in¬ 
sects.  Again,  I  have  to  use  a  winter 
mulch,  as  a  part  of  the  orchard  is  on  a 
hillside  with  a  southern  exposure.  Trees 
on  such  land  naturally  come  in  bloom  too 
early,  but  the  mulch  holds  them  back. 
Again  heavy  stalks  banked  up  around  a 
young  tree  in  windy  winter  prevent  the 
tree  from  swayipg.  which  is  sure  to  make 
a  funnel-shaped  hole  at  the  roots  to 
hold  water,  freeze  and  injure  the  bark  at 
the  collar.  To  study  the  temperature  of 
the  high  land  and  the  bottom  land  in 
zero  weather  I  borrowed  two  thermom¬ 
eters,  having  one  of  my  own,  placed  one 
on  top  of  the  hill,  one  half  wray  down 
and  the  third  in  the  bottom  land.  The 
low  land  was  very  much  colder.  Since 
that  experiment  I  notice  that  cattle 
which  stay  out  in  all  kinds  of  wind  and 
weather  never  go  on  the  low  lands,  as 
one  would  think  they  would  get  behind 
the  hill  so  as  to  make  it  a  wind-break. 

So  I  missed  it  in  planting  choice  tender 
varieties  of  fruit  under  the  hill  where  a 
jack  oak  would  perish.  Then  late  frost 
in  spring  unless  they  are  mulched  catches 
them  in  bloom  there. 

Are  Farmers  Being-  Bobbed  P 
F.  Grundy,  Christian  County!  III.— 
For  some  time  there  has  been  a  great 
doubt  in  my  mind  whether  the  cartoons 
and  other  slaps  at  capital  which  have  ap¬ 
peared  in  The  Rural  from  time  to  time, 
serve  any  real  good  purpose.  It  has 
seemed  to  me  that  they  are  calculated  to 
lead  many  farmers  to  think  they  are  be¬ 
ing  robbed  on  the  right  and  left ;  that 
the  hand  of  every  man  who  is  in  trade, 
or  possessed  of  some  money  and  seeking 
to  make  for  himself  a  living,  is  against 
them,  and  that  they  are  a  down-trodden 
and  run-over  class.  Now,  I  fail  to  see  their 
condition  in  that  light.  One  thing  we 
all  know,  and  that  is  :  every  man,  be  he 
capitalist,  merchant,  farmer  or  common 
laborer,  will  strive  to  obtain  the  highest 
price  for  whatever  he  has  to  sell,  and  to 
procure  at  the  lowest  prices  possible 
whatever  he  has  to  buy.  This  is  gener¬ 
ally  considered  business.  Now,  is  every¬ 


body  really  trying  to  especially  skin  the 
farmer  ? 

A  littte  bunch  of  capitalists  can  get  to¬ 
gether,  corner  a  product  of  which  there 
is  a  limited  supply,  and  whack  up  the 
price  thereof.  But  do  we  have  to  buy  it  ? 
Farmers  and  townspeople  have  annually 
burned  thousands  of  bushels  of  anthra¬ 
cite  coal.  The  barons  who  own  the  mines 
have  raised  the  price  too  high,  and  soft 
coal  and  wood  and  improved  burners  will 
be  substituted,  and  anthracite  will  no 
longer  be  in  it.  I  have  long  noticed  that 
when  an  article  is  cornered  and  the  price 
raised,  invention  is  stimulated,  and  sub¬ 
stitutes  soon  take  its  place.  When  the 
manufacture  of  any  article  yields  a  great 
profit,  how  quickly  somebody  else  goes 
into  the  business  and  offers  the  same,  or 
something  equally  good,  for  a  little  less. 

Farmers  are  constantly  kicking  the 
middlemen,  yet  I  notice  that  many  of 
these  same  middlemen  are  going  to  the 
wall  every  day  in  the  year.  If  their 
profits  are  so  excessive,  why  are  they 
not  flying  high  ?  In  nine  cases  out  of 
ten  when  a  middleman  goes  to  smash,  it 
is  because  his  expenses  exceed  his  profits. 
And  that’s  what’6  the  matter  with  ninety- 
nine  farmers  out  of  every  hundred  who 
are  hard  run  and  howling  about  it. 

Owing  chiefly  to  miserably  poor  man¬ 
agement,  their  products  cost  more  than 
they  bring,  and  they  will  be  in  the  swim 
with  gilded  cabriolets,  high-stepping 
steeds,  pianos,  and  the  latest  improved 
implements.  When  we  will  be  stylish 
we  must  put  up  the  sequins.  If  we  will 
“dawnse”  with  McAllister  we  must  wear 
cut  clothes  and  pay  the  violinist. 

If,  however,  we  don’t  care  to  do  these 
things,  but  prefer  to  live  soberly,  quietly 
and  honestly,  and  to  become  more  skilled 
in  the  cultivation  of  our  brains  and 
farms  than  in  our  mustaches  and  bangs, 
then  we  can  easily  make  our  incomes  ex¬ 
ceed  our  expenses. 

To  get  out  of  the  billows  and  return  to 
first  principles,  many  a  farmer  sells  out 
what  remnants  he  has  left  and  cuts  for 
the  wild  and  woolly  West,  to  dwell  in  a 
sod  house  among  the  ants  and  fleas  and 
things  that  creep  and  crawl,  and  to  live  on 
corn-bread  and  fat  pork  almost  exclu¬ 
sively  for  many  melancholy  years.  He 
hadn't  the  sense,  or  sand,  to  practice  a 
rigid  economy  for  a  few  years  on  his 
native  sod,  but  he  can  do  so  in  the  wild 
and  primitive  West,  because  he  lias  to. 

In  going  up  and  down  the  earth  I  find 
that  the  middleman  and  capitalist  rarely 
trouble  the  dreams  of  the  farmer  who  is 
wise  in  his  day  and  generation — who  is 
skillful  in  plying  his  vocation,  knows 
how  to  economize,  and  is  possessed  of  a 
good  supply  of  business  sagacity. 

A  Republican  Senator  on  Kansas  Mort- 
g-ag-es. 

B.  W.  Perkins,  United  States  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Kansas. — The  letter  from  The 
it.  N.-Y.  dated  May  3,  came  to  hand  in 
due  time,  but  in  some  way  was  mislaid 
by  one  of  my  clerks  and  overlooked  by 
me  until  now.  Inclosed  in  it  is  a  copy 
of  a  letter  written  to  the  paper  by  Mr. 
Jackson,  ofCjmanche  County,  Kansas — 
see  page  284— giving  the  particulars  of 
a  farmer  who  has  a  mortgage  upon  his 
place,  which  he  is  unable  to  pay,  and  he 
submits  a  proposition  which  he  says  the 
farmer  made  to  the  holder  of  the  mort¬ 
gage,  and  The  Rural  asks  me  what  I 
think  of  its  fairness. 

I  know  nothing  personally  of  the  trans¬ 
action,  and,  of  course,  know  nothing  of 
the  habits  and  integrity  of  the  farmer  : 
but  if  he  is  an  industrious  and  hard¬ 
working  man,  and  one  who  desires  to  do 
what  is  fair  and  right,  I  think  that  the 
proposition  made  by  him  is  an  eminently 
fair  one,  and  I  am  surprised  that  the 
holder  of  the  mortgage  did  not  accept  it. 
Eleven  per  cent  is  a  very  high  rate  of 
interest,  and  I  doubt  whether  the  holder 
of  the  mortgage  receives  that  interest 
on  his  obligation.  It  may  be  that  there 
is  a  holder  of  a  second  mortgage  who  gets 
a  part  of  this  interest :  but  any  man  who 
has  a  mortgage  upon  a  farm  in  Kansas, 
drawing  11  per  cent  interest,  is  getting  a 


very  high  rate  of  interest  for  his  money, 
and  he  ought  to  be  willing  to  accept  a 
fair  proposition  such  as  is  made  by  the 
Kansas  farmer,  and  I  am  surprised  that 
it  is  declined. 

Of  course  the  legislature  of  Kansas  can 
do  nothing  in  the  premises,  as  it  cannot 
enact  legislation  that  will  impair  the  ob¬ 
ligations  of  a  contract,  and  these  cases 
must  be  left  to  the  conscience  of  each 
individual  who  is  interested  in  the  mat¬ 
ter.  I  know,  however,  that  the  people 
who  hold  the  Kansas  mortgages,  as  a 
rule,  at  least,  are  very  anxious  to  get 
their  money,  and  do  not  desire  to  fore¬ 
close  their  mortgages  or  to  take  the  land 
in  payment,  and  they  are  willing  to  grant 
any  concessions  that  are  reasonable,  and 
that  will  in  time  give  them  the  money 
they  have  honestly  advanced  with  the  ex¬ 
pectation  that  in  time  principal  and  in¬ 
terest  would  be  returned.  I  believe  that 
the  farmers  of  Kansas  are,  as  a  rule,  meet¬ 
ing  their  obligations  in  a  manly  way,  and 
I  know  that  they  are  reducing  their  in¬ 
debtedness  more  than  §1,000,000  a  month, 
and  I  think  that  the  credit  o  f  our  State 
will  be  again  as  good  as  that  of  any  other 
State  in  the  Union. 

Is  the  Wineberry  a  Humbug-  ? 

M  T.  T. ,  Rio  Vista,  Va. — Having 
noticed  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  that  it  and 
others  have  bad  reports  about  the  Japan 
Wineberry,  I  would  say  that  I  have 
fruited  it  here  this  year  for  the  first  time 
and  have  never  seen  a  bush  make  a  better 
growth  in  one  year,  and  as  to  the  fruit, 
the  bush  was  just  loaded  with  berries,  a 
sight  worth  seeing,  and  I  was  very  agree¬ 
ably  disappointed,  as  it  was  so  much 
better  than  I  expected  from  reading  The 
R.  N.-Y.  I  cannot  say  how  it  does  with 
others,  but  I  can  say  that  with  me  it  is 
no  humbug  or  fraud,  but  a  very  pretty 
fruit,  just  as  represented.  It  is  very 
sour ;  so  are  gooseberries  and  currants. 

I  wish  I  had  more. 

II.  N.-Y. — The  R.  N.-Y.  has  never 
called  it  a  humbug.  On  the  contrary, 
we  have  said  and  do  now  say  that  it  is 
an  odd,  interesting  plant.  It  was  intro¬ 
duced  as  a  new  thing  at  a  high  price, 
whereas  it  has  been  offered  in  this  coun¬ 
try  for  10  years  or  more  at  40  cents,  or 
less,  per  plant.  Its  botanical  name  was 
concealed.  The  “introducer”  claims  that 
the  fruit  is  “very  sprightly  and  sweet” — 
“having  a  delicious  and  luscious  flavor 
peculiar  to  itself  and  superior  to  other 
berries.”  You  say  it  is  “very  sour.”  It 
was  the  way  in  which  it  was  introduced 
that  we  condemned. 

In  writing  to  advertisers  please  always  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

A  Veteran 

Mr.  Joseph  Ilem- 

surrich,  529  E.  140th 
St.,  N.  Y.  City,  in  1802, 
at  the  battle  of  Fair 
Oaks,  was  stricken  with 
Typhoid  Fever,  and 
after  a  long  struggle  in 
hospitals,  was  discharg¬ 
ed  as  incurable  with 
Coiisumptiou.  Hehas 
Jos.  Hemmerich.  iate]y  taken  Hood’s  Sar¬ 
saparilla,  is  in  good  health,  and  cordially  rec- 
omn  ends  IIOOB’M 

as  a  general  blood  purifier  and  tonic  medi¬ 
cine,  especially  to  his  comrades  in  the  G.  A.  K. 
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HANG  YOUR  DOORS 

on  the  Barn,  or  on  any  other  Building,  with  Stan¬ 
ley’s  Corrugated  Steel  Hinges,  as  they  are 
much  stronger  and  handsomer  than  the  old 
style  and  cost  no  more. 


They  can  be  had  Japanned  or  Galvanized  at 
slight  additional  cost,  thus  preventing  rust.  If 
no  hardware  dealer  In  your  vicinity  keeps  them, 
write  us. 

THE  STANLEY  WORKS.  New  Britain.  Conn. 


CORTRIGHT  METAL  SHINGLES 

STORMPROOF, 

FIREPROOF, 

DURABLE. 

EASILY  and 

RAPIDLY  LAID. 
Send  for  Catalogue  &  Prices 

Made  especially  for 
Residences,  Public 
Buildings,  Barns,  &c. 

CORTRICHT 

Metal  Roofing  Co., 

Main  Office  and  Factory, 
Broad  and  Hamilton  Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
Western  Office  — 134  Van  Buren  Street,  Chicago  Ill. 

COLUMBIA 

^TEELWIND 

MILL 

New  in  Principle. 
Beautiful  in 
Appearance. 
Powerful  in  Operation. 
Contains  covered  Internal  Gear. 
Unequaled  in  the  line  of  Pumping  Wind 
Mills.  We  solicit  the  closest  investiga¬ 
tion.  a  iso  Columbia  Steel  Derrick* 
Iron  Turbine  Wind  Engine*. 
■g-**  Buckeye  Force  &  Lift  Pump* 

I  Tank  and  Spray  Pump*  Buckeye 
ri  and  Globe  Lawn  Mowermlron  Fenc- 
■  Ing*  treating.  Etc-  Write  for  circulars. 

MAST,  FOOS  &  CO.,  SPRINGFIELD,  0. 


THE 


OHIO 

CARRIERS 

Are  the  Best. 

Larre  and  Complete  line 
of  Machines  adapted  to 
aliases.  1892  Catalogue 
embraces  Treatise  on  En* 
silage  and  Plans  for  Silo.  * 

THE  SILVER  MFC 


ENSILAGE 

FODDER  CUTTERS 


—  AND  — 


.  m  m  « 

'll! 
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ENGINES 


If  you  want  to  buy  a  strictly  first- 
class  outfit  at  low  figures,  address 

The  W.C.LEFFEL  CO. 

(irt'enmouBt  At.SI*  KIM.  HELD, O. 


HOOD’S  Pills  are  hand  made,  and  are  per¬ 
fect  in  composition,  proportion  and  appearance. 

EvebvMoth* 

Should  Have  it  In  The  House. 

Dropped  on  Sugar,  Children  Love 
to  take  J ohnson’s  Anodyne  Liniment  for  Croup, Colds, 
Sore  Throat,  Tonsilitls,  Colic,  Cramps  and  Pains,  Re¬ 
lieves  all  Summer  Complaints,  Cuts  and  Bruises  like 
magic.  Sold  every  where.  Price  85c.  by  mail:  6  bottles 
Express  paid,  $2.  LS.J  OHNSON  &  CO.,  Boston,  mIkh, 

TURNIP  SEEDS.— NEW  CROP  ’92. 

Landreth’s  Improved  Bloomsdale  Swede, 

or  Rutabaga  Turnip  Seeds.  Eaily  Dutch  White 
Flat,  Purple  Top  Flat,  Amber  Globe,  Red  Top  Globe, 
Southern  Snow-white  Globe  Turnip  Seeds,  &c.  Cata¬ 
logues  free  to  all.  Scarlet  Clover  Seed,  new  crop. 
D.  LANDRETH  &  SONS, 

Nos.  21  &  23  South  Sixth  Street,  Philadelphia. 


HUO  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 

— ”-,in  your  own  home.  First  class  Sewing 
1  Machines  shipped  anywhere  to  anyone  at 
jj  wholesale  prices.  All  latest  improvements. 
Warranted  live  years.  Complete  set  of 
|  attachments  KKEK.  Send  for  catalogue. 


Standard  Singer  Machines.  *9.60  to  *15  50 
1*50  Arlington  Sewing  Machine  for  *19.60 
«  ACU  ve»^?..&ArL"'00fl  Sew>m?  Machine  for  *28.50 
liSH  HI  V  LKS  l.MO.N,  160  W  .  Van  Karen  St.  K  70  llilesgo. 


DO  YOU  LIKE  ICE  CREAM  ? 

OF  COURSE  YOU  DO. 

Well,  then,  if  you  have  no  Ice-Cream 
Freezer,  or  a  poor  one,  read  this. 

Ice  cream  well  made  is  a  wholesome 
refreshment.  Almost  every  farmer  now¬ 
adays  has  his  own  ice,  and  can  spare 
a  little  milk  and  cream  now  and  then 
In  fact  the  farmer 
who  does  not  pro¬ 
vide  ice  cream  for 
his  family  at  least 
once  a  week,  does 
not  live  up  to  his 
privileges.  We  have 
arranged  to  offer 
this  wonderfully 
effective,  yet  very 
low-priced  freezer. 

The  stirring  motion 
is  applied  by  means 
of  the  Keystone 
Whip  Beater,  which 
may  also  be  used  in 
whipping  cream, 
beating  eggs,  fruit,  etc.  A  cook  book, 
giving  many  recipes  for  ice  creams,  water 
ices,  and  many  new  dishes  for  the  table 
by  aid  of  the  freezer  and  the  beater  which 
accompanies  it.  Price,  §1.50.  Given  to 
any  present  subscriber  sending  two  new 
subscriptions  to  The  R.  N.*Y.  from  date 
to  January,  1893,  and  §2. 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO., 
Times  Building,  New  York. 
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We  find  that  the  foliage  of  The  R. 
N.-Y.  Rugosa  hybrids  must  not  he  judged 
the  first  year  from  seed.  Indeed  it  should 
not  be  judged  the  second  year,  either  on 
its  own  roots  or  tvorked  on  Manetti  or 
other  stocks.  It  is  not  until  the  third 
year  that  the  foliage  develops  to  the  full 
size  and  this,  in  many  of  the  seedlings, 
is  often  twice  as  large  as  that  of  the 
mother  plant  Rugosa.  A  florist  of  long 
experience  saw  some  of  the  leaves  of  one 
of  these  hybrids  a  few  days  ago  and  said 
the  leaflets  were  larger  than  those  of  any 
other  rose  he  had  ever  seen.  The  R. 
N.-Y.,  the  first  admittedly  and  by  printed 
record,  to  make  valuable  crosses  with 
the  Ramanas  Rose,  regrets  exceedingly 
t  hat  some  of  these  hybrids  were  not  in¬ 
troduced  years  ago.  But  we  were  slow 
to  place  them  in  the  hands  of  experienced 
propagators  and  we  have  neither  time, 
skill  nor  suitable  land  to  propagate  such 
plants  on  a  large  scale  ourselves.  Many 
of  our  readers  will  be  glad  to  learn  that 
the  first  of  this  lot  of  hybrids,  raised 
some  six  years  ago  from  seeds  of  Rugosa 
crossed  with  Harrison’s  Yellow,  will  be 
offered  to  the  public  in  a  few  months. . . . 

The  London  Garden  calls  the  Alke- 
kengi  (Strawberry  Tomato)  a  “singularly 
handsome  plant  extremely  useful  in  the 
mixed  border” . 

The  editor  of  an  esteemed  conte mpo- 


weakly  plants.  The  variety  thus  propa¬ 
gated  will  “  run  out.”  This  is  known. 
The  grape-vine  raised  from  green  cut¬ 
tings  gives  a  good  example.  It  is  not 
known,  however,  that  small  cuttings 
from  mature  wood  or  mature  roots  will 
tend  to  impair  the  vitality  of  the  plants 
so  propagated . 

Learn  to  take  it  Easy — This  is  a 
lesson  that  many  seem  to  know  in¬ 
tuitively  from  infancy — those  who  are 
“  constitutionally  tired.”  There  is  an¬ 
other  kind  of  “  taking  it  easy  ”  that  it 
is  hard  to  get  the  knack  of.  It  requires 
a  level  head,  a  good  digestion  and  an 
energy  that  is  well  directed.  We  occa¬ 
sionally  meet  a  farmer  that  never  seems 
to  be  in  a  hurry,  that  is  ever  good-natured 
and  happy,  whose  farm  and  home  are  as 
neat  aDd  trim  as  a  new  buggy,  whose 
hired  help  is  well  contented,  whose  work 
never  lags,  who  has  money  in  the  bank, 
whose  family  is  full  of  life  and  kindly 
greeting.  He  has  learned  the  true  way 
of  taking  things  easy;  of  making  life  a 
continuous  joy:  of  turning  work  into  a 
joyful  pastime.  Life  is  never  a  “  grind  ” 
to  him  and  farming  pays . 

July  13,  we  received  a  small  box  of 
seedling  peaches — four  different  vari¬ 
eties — raised  by  A.  W.  Smith  of  Ameri- 
cus,  Ga.  They  were  large,  beautiful, 
high-colored  and  excellent  specimens, 
though  fine  peaches  were  not  at  the  time 
for  sale  in  the  market.  Last  year  the 
market  was  flooded  during  the  entire 
season  with  beautiful  California  peaches 
— beautiful  as  to  size  and  appearance, 
but  tough  and  of  low  quality . 


shod  becomes  sooner  or  later  a  cripple. 
This  being  the  case,  it  is  worth  while  to 
take  a  “let  up  ”  in  horse  shoeing  when 
this  can  be  done.  It  would  surprise  most 
horse  owners  to  know  how  much  feet 
that  have  never  known  shoes  can  endure 

when  put  to  service . 

The  men  who  pride  themselves  on  be¬ 
ing  practical  farmers  are  often  the  most 
impractical,  says  I’rof.  Massey,  after 
vainly  endeavoring  to  prove  to  a  farmer 
that  wheat  never  turns  to  che&s.  Utterly 
unacquainted  with  correct  methods  of  in¬ 
vestigation,  they  jump  at  conclusions 
that  are  not  warranted  by  facts,  and, 
when  cornered,  fallback  on  what  is  pure 
ignorance,  as  a  reason  for  knowing  more 
about  these  things  than  men  whose  lives 
have  been  spent  in  the  study  of  Nature's 
operations . 

Word  for  Word. 

- Weekly  Press  :  “  Punctuality  at 

table  helps  the  whole  household.” 

- Country  Gentleman  :  “  It  is  a  queer 

trait  in  human  nature  that  prompts  men, 
who  prove  themselves  heroes  in  the  big 
issues  of  life,  to  be  unaccountably  selfish 
and  inconsiderate  in  small,  every  day 
matters.  I  do  not  think  that  even  the 
most  inveterate  offender  against  punctu¬ 
ality  meant  at  the  beginning  of  his 
career  to  become  such  a  reprobate.” 

- Philadelphia  Times:  “The  only 

way  it  pays  a  person  to  be  his  own 
lawyer  is  to  keep  his  own  counsel.” 

- Puck  :  “  The  salting  away  of  money 

is  often  done  in  the  brine  of  other 
people’s  tears.” 


Money  Books. 

The  Business  Hen;  Breeding  and  Feed¬ 
ing  Poultry  for  Profit. — By  H.  W. 
Collinowood,  P.  H.  Jacobs,  J.  H. 
Drevenstedt,  C.  S.  Cooper,  C.  S. 
Valentine,  Arthur  D.  Warner,  Henry 
Stewart,  Philander  Williams,  James 
Rankin,  Henry  Hales,  I.  K.  Felch, 
Dr.  F.  L.  Kilborne,  C.  II.  Wyckoff, 
H.  S.  Babcock,  C.  E  Chapman,  etc. 

We  believe  that  this  little  book  will  meet  with  a 
hearty  reception  at  the  hands  of  all  of  that  vast  num¬ 
ber  of  people  who  are  Interested  In  the  doings  of  ‘‘the 
little  American  hen, '  and  especially  In  the  methods 
by  which  practical  poultrymen  make  her  so  profitable 
an  egg  and  meat  machine.  Price,  cloth,  75  cents; 
paper,  40  cents. 

The  New  Potato  Culture.— By  Elbert 
S.  Carman,  editor  of  The  Rural 
New-Yorker;  originator  of  the  Fore- 
mostof  Potatoes— Rural  New-Yorker 
No.  2.  This  book  gives  the  result  of 
15  years’  experiment  work  on  the 
Rural  Grounds 

How  to  Increase  the  crop  without  corresponding 
cost  of  production.  Manures  and  Fertilizers.  The 
Soil.  Depth  of  Planting.  Seed.  Culture.  The  Rural 
Trench  System.  Varieties,  etc.  It  Is  respectfully 
submitted  that  these  experiments  at  the  Rural 
Grounds  have,  directly  and  Indirectly,  thrown  more 
light  upon  the  various  problems  Involved  In  success¬ 
ful  potato  culture  than  any  other  experiments  which 
have  been  carried  on  In  America.  Price,  cloth,  75 
cents;  paper,  40  cents. 

Chemicals  and  Clover.—  Rural  Library 
Series.  (105th  thousand)  By  H.  W 

COLLINGWOOD. 

A  concise  and  practical  discussion  of  the  all-in. 
portant  topic  of  commercial  fertilizers,  In  connection 
with  green  manuring  In  bringing  up  worn-out  soils, 
and  In  general  farm-practice.  Price,  paper,  20  cents. 

Practical  Farm  Chemistry. — A  Prac¬ 
tical  Handbook  of  Profitable  Crop- 
Feeding  written  for  Practical  Men. — 
By  T.  Greiner. 

Part  I.  The  Raw  Materials  of  Plant-Food.  Part 
II.  The  Available  Sources  of  Supply.  Part  III. 


rary  sends  us  the  following  letter,  re¬ 
questing  us  as  wheat  hybrid  experts  to 
answer  it : 

By  the  side  of  our  canal  line  there  Is  growing  a 
small  patch  of  rye.  In  It  I  found  one  stand  of  wheat; 
on  pulling  up  the  wheat  I  found  one  stalk  that  had 
evidently  been  fertilized  by  the  rye.  Inclosed  I  send 
you  one  of  the  wheat  heads,  one  of  rye  and  the 
mongrel.  By  comparing  them,  especially  the  ker¬ 
nels,  the  hybrid  character  of  the  cross  is  manifest. 
This  may  be  nothing  new  to  others,  but  It  Is  so  to 
me,  and  thinking  it  might  possibly  be  to  you,  I  send 
the  heads. 

The  wheat  head  sent  was  a  velvet 
chaff  variety  ;  the  rye  head  one  of  ordin¬ 
ary  rye  ;  the  supposed  hybrid  a  head  of 
so-called  six-rowed  barley,  now  easy  it 

is  to  be  mistaken! . 

Mr.  T.  Greiner  says,  in  the  Practical 
Farmer,  that  “  it  is  a  fact  above  denial 
that  most  growers  misuse  and  weaken 
their  potatoes  by  too  close  cutting,  and 
thus  we  hear  the  frequent  complaint  that 
*  varieties  run  out  ’  so  quickly.  This  is 
really  a  self-evident,  natural  and  neces¬ 
sary  consequence  of  injudicious  treat¬ 
ment  and  ignorance  of  the  principle  in¬ 
volved.”  By  “  too  close  cutting  ”  is  meant 
cutting  the  seed  to  one  eye  or  to  small 
pieces.  What  evidence  have  we  that  pota¬ 
toes  from  such  seed  will  soon  “  run  out  ?” 
Is  it  not  absurd  to  infer  that  a  given  va¬ 
riety,  if  raised  from  one-eye  pieces,  will 
“  soon  run  out.”  But  we  ask  for  proof. 
Suppose  we  select  mature,  sound  pota¬ 
toes  and  raise  crops  year  after  from  them 
cut  to  single  eyes,  every  year  being  careful 
to  select  only  mature,  sound  seed  tubers; 
will  the  variety  “run  out”  sooner  than 
if  sound,  mature  whole  seed  be  used? 
The  experiment  is  one  that  our  experi¬ 
ment  stations  might  take  up . 

As  a  result  of  many  years  of  experi¬ 
mentation,  The  R.  N.-Y.  prefers  large 
seed  tubers  cut  to  two  or  three  eyes, 
because  such  seed  will  give,  one  season 
with  another,  the  most  profitable  crops. 
Larger  seed  pieces  give  too  many  sprouts, 
need  to  be  planted  further  apart  and, 
even  then,  yield  a  larger  quantity  of 
small  tubers.  It  has  never  been  proved 
that  small  potatoes,  used  as  seed  year 
after  year,  will  tend  to  deteriorate  a  va¬ 
riety  sooner  than  large  potatoes,  if  the 
small  potatoes  were  as  mature  and  sound 
as  the  larger  size.  The  fact  may  be  that 
small  potatoes  are  usually  those  which 
form  late,  and  are  consequently  imma¬ 
ture.  As  seed  potatoes,  theref  ore,  they 

are  not  fit  for  use . 

Immature  seed  or  immature  cuttings 
of  any  kind  will  sooner  or  later  produce 


If  we  would  get  rid  of  the  pea  weevil, 
a  simple  way  to  do  it  is  to  keep  the  seed 
peas  until  they  are  two  years  old.  Insect 
Life  says  that  many  of  the  beetles  will 
sometimes  issue  in  the  fall  of  the  year, 
but  as  a  general  rule  they  remain  in  the 
peas  through  the  following  winter,  and 
many  are  planted  with  seed  peas.  As 
far  as  is  known  the  insects  on  issuing  will 
not  oviposit  upon  the  dried  peas,  and  a 
sure  remedy  will,  therefore,  be  found 
in  keeping  seed  peas  in  a  close  recepta¬ 
cle  over  two  seasons  before  planting.  The 
beetles  will  all  issue  at  the  customary 


- New  York  Tribune  :  “  Let  the 

owner  of  horses  bear  in  mind  one  simple 


Let  the  Principles  of  Economic  Application,  or  Manuring  for 

Money.  A  concise,  practical  work,  written  In  simple 
e  Simple  8tyle  a(japted  to  the  wants  of  the  practical  farmer. 


truth  when  having  them  shod  :  Their  PerhapB  the  best  and  most  understandable  book  yet 
Maker  intended  the  entire  foot  to  be  wrltten-  Price,  cloth,  ii. 

used,  not  a  portion  of  it  only.  Heavy  Tlle  Nursery  Book.— By  L.  H.  Bailey: 


shoes,  except  in  special  cases,  are  alto¬ 
gether  needless  and  cruel.  Horses  regu¬ 
larly  shod  can  be  fitted  with  a  shoe  much 
lighter  than  those  in  common  use  and 
still  be  well  protected.  For  summer 
wear  thin  plates  of  steel  with  no  calks 
are  best.  These  let  the  hoof  rest  on  the 


assisted  by  several  of  the  most  skill¬ 
ful  propagators  in  the  world.  In 
fact,  it  is  a  careful  compendium  of 
the  best  practice  in  all  countries.  It 
contains  107  illustrations,  showing 
methods,  processes  and  appliances. 

How  to  Propagate  over  2,000  varieties  of  shrubs, 
trees  and  herbaceous  or  soft-stemmed  plants;  the 
process  for  each  being  fully  described.  All  this  and 


earth  and  the  frog  is  not  kept  off  the  much  more  Is  fully  told  in  the  Nursery  Book.  Over 


ground  by  their  thickness.  The  two  or 


tipie  but  will  soon  die .  three  ounce  shoes  made  of  aluminum  are 

...  ...  .  .  .  „  a  .  coming  into  favor  with  owners  of  valu- 

When  it  is  necessary  to  plant  tne  first  °  ,  ,  , , 

..  .  ,  ,  ,  ,  , .  ,  able  horses.  These  protect  the  foot  as 

season  the  entire  lot  of  seed  should  be  f  , 

, ,  .  ,  ,  „  well  as  a  seven  to  ten-ounce  iron  shoe, 

thrown  into  water,  when  the  “  buggy  ,  ,,  .  .  ,  ,  ,  „ 

„  .  ,  ,  ,,  ,  •,  and  their  weight  is  scarcely  noticed.” 

ones  will  float,  and  should  be  removed  _ ° _ ' _ 

and  destroyed,  sound  ones  only  being  - " - 

planted.  Infested  peas  may  also  be  dis- 

infected  bv  placinir  them  in  a  tight  ves-  Ir  you  name  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  our  advertisers  you 


SUDBURY,  MASS. 


thrown  into  water,  when  the  “  buggy  ”  octvc“ 

ones  will  float,  and  should  be  removed  <tn  1611  wei£  1 

and  destroyed,  sound  ones  only  being  - 

planted.  Infested  peas  may  also  be  dis-  'fttigCtllftttf 

infected  by  placing  them  in  a  tight  ves-  ir  you  name  The 
sel  with  one  of  a  number  of  different  in-  “ay  be  Pre,ty  sure 

treatment. 

secticides,  among  which  may  be  men-  - 

tioned  camphor,  chloroform,  ether  and  gyp  MANUAL 
bisulphide  of  carbon,  the  latter  being  the  sent 

cheapest  and  most  efficacious .  free.  k 

Prof.  Green,  of  the  Ohio  Station,  says,  Qur  long  experlen( 
as  quoted  by  the  Ohio  Farmer,  that  out  of  *u  the  market, 
about  10,000  seedling  varieties  of  straw-  lliK  FWLondoi 

berries  grown  at  the  experiment  station  Address  ail  letters 

.  .  ,  ,  ,  SUDBURY,  MASS, 

a  few  years  since,  not  one  was  found 

worth  saving.  These  were  from  chance  _____  ___ 

crosses.  Later  the  station  had  several  |1H|I  |JJ| 

hundred  varieties  from  crosses  of  Sharp-  are  tbe  be8t  8Ulted  f, 

less  and  Crescent,  in  which  the  crossing  any  *’ork  or  81lji[^yi 

was  done  artificially.  Quite  a  large  per 

cent  of  these  have  been  marked  for  fur- 

ther  trial,  and  possibly  a  lew  may  be 

found  worthy  of  perpetuation .  or  great  capacity  fur  / 

Light  Power.  ydX 

Speaking  of  the  great  amount  of  wear 
that  the  feet  of  even  a  very  young  colt  A  ^ 

will  endure  suggests  the  fact  to  the  Phil-  /  Nmiy  Jot 

adelphia  Press  that  many  hundreds  of 
horses  that  are  now  kept  shod  year  in  Hone 

and  year  out,  might  perform  all  the  ser-  _ 

vice  required  of  them  barefoot,  with  great  —  —  .  ^  « 

advantage  to  the  animal  and  the  owner.  L  1  I  WL 

It  is  not  a  question  of  saving  the  expense  L  U  1 11 

of  shoeing  merely,  but  of  the  greater 

efficiency  and  prolonged  usefulness  of  the  nrcSIl 

horse.  Shoeing,  good,  bad  and  indiffer-  Best  Machin 

ent,  is  the  bane  of  the  horse.  No  system 

of  shoeing  has  yet  been  brought  into  A.  B.  FARQl 

practical  use  that  does  not  in  a  measure  - - 

interfere  with  the  natural  functions  of  ■  I  Cl 

thefoot . .  Wrll 

Nine  times  in  ten,  the  above  writer  ^  s  Canal  St* 

asserts,  the  horse  that  is  constantly  kept  Stosss,  Di 


too  pages,  lGmo.  Price,  cloth,  fl.  Pocket  style,  paper 
narrow  margins,  50  cents. 

Horticulturist’s  Rule-Book. — By  L,  H. 
Bailey.  It  contains,  in  liandy  and 
concise  form,  thousands  of  rules  and 
recipes  required  by  gardeners,  fruit¬ 
growers,  truckers,  florists,  farmers, 
insects  and  diseases,  with  preventives  and  reme¬ 
dies.  Waxes  and  washes,  cements,  paints,  etc.  Seed 
Tables.  Planting  tables.  Maturity  and 
Yields.  Keeping  and  storing  fruits  and  vegetables. 


may  be  pretty  sure  of  prompt  replies  and  right  Propagation  or  Plants.  Standard  Measures 
treatment.  and  Sizes.  Water  held  In  pipes  and  tanks.  Effect 

_ 1 - - - of  wind  In  cooling  glass  roofs.  Weights,  per  bushel. 

mill  UIHHAI  Canada  Hardwood  Unleached  labels.  Rules  of  nomenclature.  Uulcs  for  cxblbl 
UUn  MANUAL  tlon.  Weather  signs  and  protection  from  frost.  Col- 

SENT  JA  ^5*  N  M  LECTING  AND  Preserving.  Chemical  Composition 

FREE  H  B111  of  Fruits  and  Vegetables;  Seeds  and  Fertilizers; 

IfeiW  Soils  and  Minerals.  Names  and  Histories:  Vege- 
.  tnhir>M  which  have  different  names  In  England  ana 

Our  long  experience  enables  us  to  select  the  best  tablL  ,  in  various 

In  the  market.  America.  Names  of  fruits  and  vegetables  in  various 

THK  FOREST  CITY  WOOD  ASH  CO.,  languages.  Glossary.  Calendar,  etc.,  etc.  Price, 
London,  Ont.,  Canada.  m  pliable  cloth  covers,  only  50  cents.  New  edition  In 

Address  all  letters  from  United  States  to  SOUTn  cloth  coverB,  $1 ;  paper,  50  cents. 


OUR  HAY  CARRIERS 

are  the  best  suited  for  all  kinds  of  buildings.  Usi 
any  Fork  or  Slings,  Sell  direct. 

FOWLER  &  FARRINGTON. 

Taughannock  Falls,  N.  Y. 


r  The  Columbia 

b  soraethiug 


f  EVERY 
FARMER 


7do  his  own 

THRESHING, 


We  make  a  full  line! 
oi  Horse  Powers.  ' 


EjjyAMj  with  less  help  and  power 
\  than  ever  before.  Send 

I  \jy7  tor  free  lllus.  C  atalogue. 

'  BELLE  CITY  MFC.  CO.,  Racine,  Wis. 


ENGINES, 

Threshing  Machines, 

Best  Machinery  at  Lowest  Prices 

A.  B.  FARQUHAB  CO.,  York,  Pa. 

■  ■IP"  |  I  r  1 1  D  □  |  If  O  All  Kind,,  Water,  Ga,.  OH, 

111  LI  I  J  U  11  LI  LO  nitohlna.  Pump. 


I  Clippi  l£Q  All  Klnde,  Water,  Cat,  Oil, 

II II  LI  I  J  U  I  I  LI  LO Ditching.  Pump - 

|  fng,  Wlnd&Steam  Mach’y.  Encyclopedia  2 to, 

■  ■■  ■■  ■■The  American  Well  Works,  Aurora,  III. 
SH3  S. Canal  St.,CHICAGO,ILL.  I  8  ,  a 

9ism  DALLAS,  TEXAS  f  Srm*oH 


Annals  of  Horticulture  for  1891. — By 
L.  H.  Bailey. 

As  a  work  of  reference  for  all  students  of  plants 
and  nature,  this  Is  Invaluable.  An  especial  feature 
Is  a  census  of  cultivated  plants  of  American  origin. 
This  Includes  ornamentals  and  esculents,  and  has 
hundreds  of  entries.  The  novelties  of  1891,  tools  and 
conveniences  of  the  year,  directories,  recent  horti¬ 
cultural  literature,  and  other  chapters  on  the  various 
departments  of  horticultural  effort,  are  well  worth 
many  times  the  cost  of  the  book.  (Illustrated.) 
Price,  full  cloth,  $1 ;  paper,  GO  cts.  (The  series  now 
comprises  the  issues  for  1889,  “JO  and  ’91;  all  at  same 
price  as  above  ) 

How  to  Plant  a  Place  (10th  revised  edition. ) 
— By  Elias  A.  Long. 

A  brief  treatise  Illustrated  with  more  than  GO  orig¬ 
inal  engravings,  and  designed  to  cover  the  various 
matters  pertaining  to  planting  a  place.  Following 
are  the  leading  divisions:  Some  reasons  for  planting; 
What  constitutes  judicious  planting;  Planning  a 
place  for  planting;  How  and  what  to  order  for  plant¬ 
ing;  the  soil  in  which  to  plant;  Caring  for  the  stock 
before  planting;  On  the  sowing  of  seeds;  After  plant¬ 
ing;  Future  management  of  the  plants.  Just  the 
ttilng  for  the  busy  man.  Price,  cloth,  20  cents. 
Window  Gardening. — Written  by  ex¬ 
pert  flower  and  pi  ant  growers.  Covers 
every  phase  of  plant  culture  in  the 
house. 

A  lot  of  delightful  and  practical  articles  and  pleas¬ 
ing  Illustrations— all  on  Window  Gardening— make  up 
•Jils  pretty  little  work.  Price,  10  cents. 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO., 
Times  Building  New  York. 
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Our  correspondent  from  Prince  Edward  Island  says, 
on  page  501,  that  the  province  will  have  12.000.000 
bushels  of  potatoes  to  sell.  The  American  tariff  of  25 
cents  a  bushel  stands  in  the  way  of  those  potatoes  and, 
as  he  says,  nothing  but  a  bad  season  here,  will  make 
room  for  them  in  our  markets  The  heaviest  imports 
of  potatoes  for  any  year  in  the  past  decade  was  in 
1888,  when  8,259,538  bushels  came  over  the  line.  The 
American  market  cannot  stand  that  big  Canadian 

cr°P-  *  * 

There  are  reliable  reports  from  Philadelphia  that 
a  number  of  foreign  capitalists  are  about  to  establish 
large  sugar  refineries  in  that  city,  Jersey  City  and 
Long  Island  in  opposition  to  the  Sugar  Trust.  New 
^  ork  and  Philadelphia  are  to  be  the  centers  of  oper¬ 
ation  as  they  are  with  the  Trust.  Is  this  scheme  like 
that  of  the  redoubtable  Claus  Spreckels,  designed  to 
force  the  'Irust  into  a  deal  ?  After  the  Californian’s 
repeated  protestations  that  he  would  never,  never  com¬ 
promise  with  the  monopoly,  and  his  final  surrender  at 
a  big  profit,  the  public  must  regard  any  project  look¬ 
ing  to  the  establishment  of  another  competitor  with  a 
good  deal  of  suspicion.  #  # 

After  the  drought  season  of  last  year  many  Eastern 
farmers  decided  to  try  irrigation  ;  so  they  put  up 
tanks  or  tapped  mountain  streams,  and  got  ready  to 
give  the  plants  a  drink  when  they  called  for  it.  The 
early  spring  and  summer  came  with  so  much  extra 
rainfall  that  it  looked  as  if  the  irrigation  would  be 
useless.  Put  the  last  three  weeks  have  been  so  hot 
and  dry  that  fruits  and  potatoes  on  high  ground  are 
sadly  in  need  of  water,  and  many  of  the  irrigation 
works  will  pay  for  themselves  even  in  this  season. 
Water  is  life.  Plants  must  have  it  when  they  *ull  for 
it  or  their  product  will  be  dwarfed. 

*  * 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  several  writers  who  are 
more  fond  of  writing  than  experimenting,  still  insist 
that  the  old  Bordeaux  formula  is  the  best  to  prevent 
potato  blight.  Others  dilute  the  mixture  to  six  pounds 
of  copper  sulphate  and  four  pounds  of  lime  to  40  gal¬ 
lons  of  water.  We  beg  to  assure  our  readers  that  The 
11.  N.-Y.’s  easy  formula  of  one  ounce  of  copper  sul¬ 
phate  and  three-quarters  of  an  ounce  of  lime  to  each 
gallon  of  water  ;  that  is  to  say,  two  pounds  copper  sul¬ 
phate  and  1 X  pound  of  lime  to  32  gallons  of  water 
has  been  found  at  the  Rural  Grounds  to  answer  ever3r 
purpose  of  a  larger  proportion  of  copper  and  lime. 

1  his  gives  the  vines  a  distinctly  blue  color  which 
adheres  to  them  as  well  as  the  color  given  by  more 
copper  and  lime.  Let  us  see  whether  or  not  in 
the  future  The  R.  N.-Y.’s  formula  will  be  accepted  or 
disapproved.  # 

Among  the  “  certain  inalienable  rights”  granted  to 
America  is  the  possibility  of  growing  Indian  corn  and 
tomatoes  to  better  advantage  than  they  can  be  grown 
elsewhere.  The  same  Providence  that  granted  us  a 
practical  monopoly  on  tomato  growing  has  given  to 
men  in  other  lands  liver  troubles  and  a  craving  for 
tomatoes.  John  Bull,  for  example,  is  a  bilious  indi¬ 
vidual  largely  because  he  cannot  grow  the  soothing 
tomato  in  his  own  garden.  Supply  will  think  nothing 
of  jumping  across  3,000  miles  of  water  when  demand 
is  waiting  there  to  embrace  it,  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  within  a  few  years  our  export  trade  in 
tomatoes  will  be  enormous.  The  best  ocean  steamers 
are  already  fitting  up  with  special  arrangements  for 
transporting  this  fruit.  Good.  America  has  freely 
gi\  m  the  potato  to  the  world  and  more  than  once 
averted  famine  by  so  doing.  We  are  in  the  medicine 
business  to  the  extent  of  supplying  the  world  with 
tomatoes.  # 

1  he  American  orange  and  lemon  business  promises 
to  be  largely  overdone  within  10  years.  Already  prices 
are  so  low  that  “  there  is  nothing  left  for  the  grower  ” 
after  the  commission  man  and  the  railroad  get  their 
share.  There  is  little  use  going  abroad  for  a  market. 

In  Southern  Europe  oranges  are  so  cheap  that  they 
can  hardly  be  given  away  in  the  height  of  the  season. 

One  of  our  own  correspondents  in  Mexico  tells  us  how 
he  can  afford  to  use  lemons  and  orages  for  missiles  to 
throw  at  blackbirds  in  the  corn-field.  What  is  to  be 
done  with  the  vast  increase  in  our  crop  of  this  fruit  ? 


What  do  we  eat  an  orange  for  ?  The  juice  !  The 
orange,  as  a  whole  fruit,  cannot  be  kept  long  enough 
to  avoid  a  glutted  market,  but  the  juice  alone  can. 
Apples  will  not  keep  beyond  their  season,  but  cider 
and  vinegar  will.  It  is  natural  that  Florida  growers 
are  turning  their  attention  to  “  orange  wine  ”  fac¬ 
tories,  where  the  juice  of  surplus  oranges  can  be 
squeezed  out  and  preserved  for  use  when  the  whole 
fruit  is  not  in  the  market.  This  is  a  sensible  and  prac¬ 
tical  undertaking  in  the  line  of  true  agricultural 
progress.  #  # 

We  have,  once  before,  called  attention  to  Mr.  Van 
Loon  s  experiments  with  turnips  as  a  green  manure. 
He  goes  more  into  details  on  page  491.  In  theory  at 
least  this  is  a  cheap  and  easy  way  for  gardeners  to  pro¬ 
vide  “  humus”  or  organic  matter  for  their  soils.  Used 
with  chemical  fertilizers,  it  would  seem  to  make  a  good 
manure.  I  he  gardener,  with  his  small  area  cannot 
afford  to  give  the  time  needed  for  a  growth  of  clover— 
his  humus  crop  must  be  a  short-lived  one  so  as  not  to 
interfere  with  his  other  crops.  This  is  why  the 
quick-growing  turnip  is,  theoretically,  a  good  “humus 
gatherer.”  Like  rye,  rape  or  millet,  only  to  a  less  de¬ 
gree,  a  crop  of  turnips  alone  may  not  make  much  of 
a  showing.  Used  with  a  good  fertilizer,  the  turnips 
will  give  better  results  than  the  fertilizer  alone.  We 
would  like  to  have  gardeners  try  this,  on  a  small 
scale. 

*  * 

In  Hungary  the  use  of  harvesters  is  still  quite  rara  ; 
the  grain  crops  are  still  cut  with  the  sickle  or  scythe, 
and  large  armies  of  reapers  are  needed  in  the  fields. 
Last  Tuesday  at  Jamaisa,  near  Buda-Pest,  180  of  them 
on  one  farm  struck  for  higher  wages,  stoned  the  pro¬ 
prietor  on  his  refusal  to  grant  their  demands,  and  on 
the  appearance  of  the  constables  fiercely  attacked 
them,  cut  the  leader  to  pieces,  wounded  three  others, 
and  would  have  routed  the  rest,  were  it  not,  that 
seeing  their  lives  in  danger,  they  fired  several  volleys 
among  the  scattered  rioters,  killing  a  dozen  men  and 
women,  and  wounding  upwards  of  30  more  or  less 
severely.  Strikes  among  farm  hands  are  rare  in  any 
country  ;  and  are  dangerous  only  where  large  numbers 
are  employed.  That  at  Jamasi  was  the  most  serious 
we  have  noticed  for  years,  aud  brings  home  more 
closely  to  farmers  a  realization  of  the  evils  of  strikes 
in  cities  and  other  industrial  centers.  If  farm  hands 
not  only  refused  to  work  in  the  busy  season,  but 
seized  upon  the  homestead  aud  implements,  and  pre¬ 
vented  others  from  working,  unless  their  own  demands 
were  granted,  few  of  the  farmers  would  sympathize 
deeply  with  strikes  among  workmen. 

*  * 

Here  is  the  reasoning  of  some  newspapers  and 
United  States  Senators,  on  the  strike  at  Homestead. 

1.  The  tariff  has  enabled  the  Carnegies  to  make  more 
money  than  they  could  have  made  without  it.  2.  This 
wealth  was  created  by  the  labor  of  the  workmen.  3. 
The  workmen  have  a  moral  right,  therefore,  to  seize  a 
portion  of  that  property  and  hold  it.  There  is  a 
tariff  of  five  cents  a  dozen  on  eggs  and  just  about 
that  much  difference  between  the  prices  obtained  by 
American  and  Canadian  farmers  for  this  product,  as 
quoted  in  the  Toronto  and  Buffalo  markets.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  this  the  farmer  gets  more  for  his  eggs  then  he 
would  were  the  Canadian  product  free.  This,  we  say, 
is  the  theory.  Now  if  some  large  poultryman  had 
trouble  -with  his  hired  man  over  wages,  would  that 
hired  man  be  justified  in  claiming  a  share  of  the  eggs? 

His  labor  has  made  the  business  possible  and  the 
tariff  has  helped  the  farmer  make  money  out  of  his 
bens.  If  the  Homestead  men  have  a  right  to  share 
Carnegie’s  property,  the  hired  man  has  a  right  to  take 
at  least  one  egg  of  every  dozen.  What  are  the  rights 
of  the  laborer?  Where  do  they  begin  and  end?  The 
answer  to  this  question  will  have  much  to  do  with 
the  American  future.  # 

That  farm  garden  of  Mr.  Hallock  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  experiments  in  progressive  American 
farming  that  we  know  of.  Starting  with  a  poor  loca¬ 
tion  and  unfavorable  soil,  these  men  have,  by  careful 
and  painstaking  attention  to  business  principles,  de¬ 
veloped  a  remarkable  trade.  An  idea  of  the  extent  of 
their  business  will  be  given  next  week  ;  we  want  now 
to  call  attention  to  a  few  of  the  business  principles 
that  have  won  them  success.  They  had  faith  in 
manures  and  fertilizers  and  had  the  courage  to  use 
all  they  could  get  hold  of.  The  grateful  soil  responded 
and  produced  enormous  crops.  They  asked  each  crop 
this  plain  and  straight  question,  “  Do  you  pay  for 
your  food,  care  and  standing  room  ?  ”  When  the  black 
and  vs  bite  answer  was  “No,”  they  discharged  that 
crop  and  never  tried  it  again.  When  it  became  evi¬ 
dent  that  wind  or  railroad  carriage  cost  too  much  they 
went  to  steam  for  aid.  And  so,  all  through  their 
career,  they  have  run  this  farm  just  as  a  business  man 
would  run  a  factory  or  a  store.  Asa  result,  the  cost 
of  pi  oduction  has  fallen  below  the  selling  price  and 


left  a  profit.  1'here  is,  in  this  record,  a  lesson  to  every 
man  who  tills  the  soil.  Farming  will  never  pay  any¬ 
body  until  the  cost  of  production  and  sale  is  reduced 
to  the  lowest  limit.  #  # 

A  company  exclusively  of  women  has  just  been  or¬ 
ganized  at  Chicago  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  in 
various  parts  of  the  United  States  baking  equipments 
to  be  operated  solely  by  female  labor.  The  process  to 
be  employed  is  said  to  be  extremely  economical,  so 
that  “  a  single  barrel  of  flour  can  be  turned  into  bread 
at  a  cost  of  50  cents,  whereas  the  average  cost  under 
existing  conditions  is  stated  to  be  about  $2.50.”  More¬ 
over,  the  needed  machinery  is  reported  to  cost  less 
than  one-fourth  of  that  for  a  baking  outfit  of  the 
present  kind.  It  is  largely  automatic,  and  the  loaves 
can  be  turned  out  almost  as  rapidly  as  newspapers 
from  a  perfecting  press.”  Hasn’t  this  somewhat  of  a 
Sellers-Bellamy,  Twentieth  Century  sound  ?  Well, 
success  to  it  in  any  case,  as  it  will,  if  practicable,  add 
greatly  to  the  profitable  field  of  female  industries. 

*  * 

Brevities. 

Sitting  on  my  milking  stool  in  the  evening  clear  and  cool. 

Many  things  I  ponder  o’er,  things  I’ve  often  thought  before. 
Memories  of  long  ago— faces  that  I  used  to  know, 

Happy  days  that  could  not  last,  come  and  look  out  of  the  past. 

1  ip-top  place  it  is  to  think,  when  the  sun  begins  to  sink 
Over  Johnson’s  bill  off  there,  while  the  twilight,  like  a  prayer, 
Blessed  with  Its  peace  and  rest,  drops  around  us  and  the  best 
Reeling  In  the  heart  swells  up,  brimming  full  contentment’s  cup. 
cf...?*  ^  ov®r  olden  times,  bumming  simple  childhood's  rhymes, 
hitting  in  a  hopeful  mood,  satisfied  that  life  is  good, 

Satisfied  to  work  along,  satisfied  that  hope  is  strong. 

So  my  life's  best  thoughts  come  back  to  light  np  the  future  track 
bitting  on  my  milking  stool  in  the  evening  clear  and  cool. 

How  about  that  vacation  ? 

Irkigatk  the  cows  from  the  silo. 

In  Ireland  a  carp  pond  is  called  a  ••  stew.” 

Age  in  an  egg  can  never  be  made  respectable. 

Let  the  milker  be  boss  and  the  milked  be  the  bossce. 

A  quart  of  cream  ought  to  sell  for  the  price  of  a  pound  of  butter. 

Is  a  netted,  webbed  or  reticulated  skin  an  evidence  *of  good  quality 
in  a  potato  ? 

It  costs  $2.50  in  England  to  take  out  a  license  for  keeping  an  air  gun 
for  shooting  rabbits. 

Are  you  “  crank  ”  (or  man)  enough  to  try  the  vegetarian’s  diet  as 
long  as  the  apples  hold  out  ? 

We  regret  to  announce  the  death  of  Mrs.  E.  S.  Lincoln,  of  Wlnconsln, 
an  old-time  R.  N.-Y.  contributor. 

Has  a  farmer  any  business  to  figure  on  the  manurial  value  of  his 
stock  feed  unless  he  has  a  tight  barnyard? 

Wnvls  fruit  on  the  vine,  before  It  is  dead  ripe,  always  cooler  than 
the  surrounding  atmosphere  on  a  hot  day  ? 

A  cow,  as  she  stands,  is  about  lit)  per  cent  water.  Think  what  will 
happen  to  her  if  she  Is  deprived  of  needed  drink. 

ONE  year's  labor  spent  in  caring  for  Signal’s  Lilly  Flagg  was  called 
worth  $50.  What’s  the  worth  of  your  labor  per  cow? 

Prof.  Davenport  says  that  Brazilian  cooks  get  garlic  Into  every¬ 
thing  except  hard-boiled  eggs.  Can’t  their  hens  do  that? 

Ask  your  cow  this  question:  Do  you  pay  me  more  for  my  grain  and 
hay  than  the  miller  or  hay  dealer  would?  She’s  a  lady  and  will  tell 
you  the  tcuth. 

Here  is  The  R.  N.-Y.’s  report  of  the  new  earliest  varieties  of  sweet 
corn  tried  at  the  Rural  Grounds:  An  unprecedentedly  large  yield 
of  smut  and  worms. 

Sheep  are  “  hard  in  the  skull,”  as  their  way  of  lighting  shows,  but 
they  are  liable  to  sunstroke  all  the  same.  It  is  a  sin  to  keep  sheep  in 
a  pasture  where  there  is  no  shade. 

Many  a  sick  man  might  go  far  enough  with  Cardinal  Woolsey  to 
say  “  Had  I  but  served  my  health  with  half  the  zeal  that  I  have  served 
my  stomach,  comfort  would  never  have  deserted  me  !  ” 

The  latest  cure  for  drunkenness  Is  to  eat  apples.  Let  a  man  eat 
enough  apples  to  become  seriously  affected  by  the  arsenic  left  from 
spraying  and  he  will  certainly  have  no  reason  to  get  drunk. 

Many  an  old,  gray-haired  meadow  has  been  cut  this  year  that  will 
not  yield  $<>  worth  of  hay  per  acre.  Had  it  been  plowed  and  given  $5 
worth  of  fertilizer,  it  would  have  given  $25  worth  of  corn  fodder. 

W  e  are  always  glad  to  get  honest  criticism,  and  are  especially  grateful 
for  this,  from  a  Michigan  friend:  ”If  I  were  to  criticise  The  R.  n.-V 
In  rhyme,  I  would  begin  with 

Talk  some  less  of  butter  and  cheese. 

And  a  little  more  of  the  accursed  thieves.” 

Every  ear  of  the  earliest  kinds  of  corn  thus  far  gathered  at  the 
Rural  Grounds  has  from  one  to  three  worms  In  It.  Fifty  per  cent  of 
the  ears  are  smutty,  and  25  per  cent  so  badly  infested  that  the  ears  are 
worthless.  This  smut  is  doubtless  owing  to  a  wet  season.  The  corn 
worm,  regardless  of  the  weather  or  season,  notably  Increases  from 
year  to  year. 

Here  is  one  thing  they  say  about  the  Hallocks,  whose  farm  garden 
is  described  in  this  issue:  ‘‘They  have  always  refused  to  subscribe 
for  an  agricultural  paper,  as  they  said  it  did  not  treat  on  their  method 
of  farming,  but  now  they  take  The  Rural,  and  that  is  its  best  adver¬ 
tisement,  for  the  best  farmers  take  the  best  paper.  ‘  Birds  of  a  feather 
Hock  together.’  ’ 

Careful  investigation  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  shows 
that  the  yearly  loss  of  sheep  from  dogs  throughout  the  country  aver¬ 
ages  about  six  per  cent,  varying  from  four  to  eight  per  cent  in  differ¬ 
ent  States.  As  the  total  number  of  sheep  in  the  country  is  upwards  of 
44,000,000,  the  annual  loss  is  upwards  of  7,000,000,  besides  the  Injury 
done  to  the  fioeks  by  worry  and  chasing.  In  country  districts  where 
sheep  are  kept,  shouldn’t  dogs  be  confined  at  home? 

Kansas  is  now  the  only  silk-producing  State  in  the  Union.  Some 
of  the  other  States  grow  cocoons,  but  Kansas  alone  unwinds  the 
fiber.  The  government  stations  at  Philadelphia  and  Washington 
having  received  no  appropriation  from  Congress,  have  closed  for  the 
present,  whereas  the  Kansas  filature  at  Peabody  received  from  the 
State  legislature  last  year  an  appropriation  of  $7,200— just  enough  to 
keep  it  going.  Silk,  like  tea  culture,  appears  to  be  petering  out  in  the 
United  States. 

On  page  503  Mr.  Matthews,  the  owner  of  Signal’s  Lilly  Flagg,  gives  a 

financial  statement  of  this  remarkable  test.  It  appears  that  this  half 

ton  of  butter  paid  a  good  profit  aside  from  the  great  advertising  value 
won  by  the  cow.  Counting  out  the  value  of  the  buttermilk,  the  butter 
cost  over  13  cents  a  pound.  As  Mr.  Matthews  obtained  35  cents  a 
pound  for  it,  there  was  a  good  profit.  If,  like  many  dairymen,  he  had 
been  obligated  to  sell  for  15  cents,  the  heavy  feeding  would  not  have 
paid.  For  one  such  man  as  Mr.  Matthews,  there  are  500  farmers  who 
have  no  market  for  buttermilk,  get  half  his  price  for  butter  and  pay 
a  higher  price  for  grain. 
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The  Grape  Business. 

The  grace  of  the  vine  is  proverbial,  and  the  beauty 
of  its  fruitage  gives  it  a  high  rank  among  the  more 
attractive  products  of  the  soil.  It  is  difficult  to  im¬ 
agine  a  more  delicate  and  delicious  fragrance  than  that 
which  greets  one  when  entering  a  vineyard  loaded 
with  well-ripened  fruit. 

(irapes  prefer  a  southerly  exposure,  a  well  drained, 
fertilized  and  cultivated  soil.  The  uninitiated  would 
scarcely  credit  the  difference  careful  cultivation  makes, 
not  only  in  the  appearance,  but  in  the  flavor  of  the  fruit. 
The  vineyards  in  the  famous  grape  region  from  Erie, 
Pa.,  to  Brocton,  N.  Y.,  look,  in  August,  as  free  from 
weeds  and  as  carefully  kept  as  the  daintiest  flower 
garden  in  the  land,  and  the  vines  cling  to  the  trellises 
perfectly,  with  no  vagrant  branches  to  accuse  their 
owners  of  carelessness.  There  is  no  fruit  which  requires 
more  delicate  handling  than  the  grape,  for,  if  the 
bloom  is  rubbed  off  or  the  clusters  are  in  any  way  dis¬ 
figured.  the  market  value  is  seriously  reduced. 

As  soon  as  the  fruit  has  ripened,  the  labor  of  picking 
and  packing  begins.  The  picker  is  supplied  with 
wooden  trays,  each  of  which  holds  about  30  pounds 
when  a  little  less  than  even  full.  These  trays  are  made 
so  that  they  can  be  piled  up  in  tiers  on  the  grape 
wagons.  The  picker  takes  each  cluster  by  the  stem 
and  cuts  it  from  the  vine  with  sharp- pointed  grape 
scissors,  and  lays  it  carefully  in  the  tray.  The  clusters 
are  handled  entirely  by  the  stems,  and  the  careful 
picker  lays  them  in  the  tray  with  the  stems  up,  so  that 
the  packers  may  find  no  trouble  in  taking  them  out. 
These  sit  at  long,  low  tables.  When  boxes  with  wire 
nails  are  used,  there  is  a  slit  in  the  table  to  receive  the 
wire,  as  the  boxes  are  packed  face  down,  and  there 
are  blocks  to  incline  the  box  or  basket  toward  the 
packer. 

Grapes  ax’e  usually  assorted  by  the  packer  into  three 
or  more  grades.  The  Niagara  Company  puts  a  certifi¬ 
cate  of  excellence  on  its  first-quality  fruit,  and  nothing 
goes  into  these  boxes  that  is  not  absolutely  perfect. 
The  clusters  must  be  large  and  shapely,  and  the  berries 
large,  well  ripened,  and  of  good  color.  The  second- 
quality  boxes  contain  smaller  clusters,  but  all  imper¬ 
fect  berries  are  clipped  out,  and  all  webs  and  other 
foreign  matters  are  removed.  No  loose  clusters  are 
packed  in  these  boxes.  If  fruit  is  scarce  and  high,  a 
third  quality  may  be  packed  with  profit,  but  the  fruit 
left  from  the  second  selection  is  usually  made  into  jel¬ 
lies,  catsup  and  fermented  or  unfermented  wine. 

It  is  said  that  grapes  may  be  produced  at  a  fair  profit 
for  two  cents  per  pound,  but  unless  sold  in  bulk  the 
margin  from  such  sales  must  be  very  narrow.  The 
care  necessary  to  pack  the  grapes  for  market  renders 
this  part  of  the  work  expensive,  as  cheap  labor  cannot 
be  utilized.  True,  a  great  bulk  of  fruit  may  be  raised 
per  acre  ;  but  the  average  packer  will  not  put  up  more 
than  500  pounds  per  day,  and  skilled  packers  receive  a 
dollar  per  day. 

The  area  devoted  to  grape-culture  is  increasing  rap¬ 
idly,  and  the  delicious,  healthful  fruit  has  been  brought 
within  the  reach  of  the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich.  It  is 
an  “  ill  wind  which  blows  no  one  good,”  and  the  con¬ 
sumer  is  benefited  by  this  fruit  surplus.  Let  us  hope 
that  the  producer  is  not  impoverished,  s.  a.  little. 

Another  Fruit  Grower’s  Association 

In  1890,  the  fruit  growers  of  Ripon,  Wis.,  and  vicinity 
organized  a  Fruit  Growers’  Association  and  were  duly 
incorporated  by  the  State.  Its  aim  is  to  so  systematize 
the  business  of  growing  small  fruits,  that  it  can  be 
made  profitable  to  the  one  who  does  the  hard  work  of 
raising  the  same,  and  to  prevent  the  commission  men 
and  express  companies  from  making  all  the  money, 
also  to  enable  the  seller  to  get  the  best  possible  ship¬ 
ping  facilities  and  to  harvest  the  fruit  in  the  most  im¬ 
proved  way.  It  is  well  known  to  all  that  under  the 
old  system,  the  growers  not  only  cut  each  other’s 
throats  in  the  same  market  but  were  fearfully  bled  by 
the  express  companies.  Then  the  grower  took  his 
fruit  to  some  local  man,  generally  a  grocery  man,  and 
owing  to  the  bad  shipping  facilities  and  lack  of  organ¬ 
ization  and  other  causes  he  often  received  less  than 
GO  cents  a  crate  for  his  berries.  The  experiment  has 
been  a  grand  success.  The  entire  cost  of  selling  fruit 
has  been  cut  down  to  about  four  per  cent.  The  grow¬ 
ers  formerly  paid  35  cents  to  send  a  crate  of  berries  to 
St.  Paul  by  express,  whereas  now  the  rate  is  not  only 
lowered,  but  the  association  has  secured  the  finest 
ventilated  refrigerator  cars  on  springs,  in  which  the 
fruit  is  rushed  through  on  fast  trains,  getting  to  the 
market  in  better  shape  than  by  express  at  a  cost  of 
from  G  to  15  cents  a  crate,  according  to  the  quantity  in 
a  car.  Other  reforms  have  been  introduced  and  t  his 


year  the  organization  is  doing  better  work  than  ever. 
Such  organizations  should  be  established  in  every  f  ruit- 
growing  community. 

Weeders  and  Cultivators. 

The  weeder  will  not  rake  stones  or  anything  under 
five  inches;  it  works  through  the  two  rows  of  teeth, 
and  large  stones  are  apt  to  break  them  :  but  in  raking 
up  yards,  gravel  walks  and  drives  it  works  admirably. 

If  the  gravel  is  packed  and  weedy,  I  first  run  an  ordi¬ 
nary  harrow  and  finish  with  a  “  weeder.”  In  cover¬ 
ing  grass  seed  and  grain,  it  is  often  preferable  to  an 
ordinary  harrow,  and  particularly  in  covering  grass 
and  clover  seed  sown  after  the  grain  has  been  har¬ 
rowed  in.  This  spring  I  tried  a  heavy  chain  harrow 
for  this  latter  purpose,  but  it  dragged  the  clods  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  leave  the  grass  seed  in  clumps 
and  ridges,  so  I  abandoned  it  for  the  weeder. 

In  dry  weather,  by  running  it  often,  there  need  be 
but  little  use  for  the  cultivator  ;  in  wet  weather,  if 
the  weeds  are  large,  I  give  some  one  of  the  Planet 
Junior  cultivators  a  turn.  One  great  beauty  of  using 
a  weeder  is  that  its  work  is  so  thorough  and  so  quickly 
done  that  weeds  should  not  be  allowed  to  show  them¬ 
selves  beyond  the  seed  leaf.  An  ordinary  garden  rake 
cuts  every  \  M  inch,  a  weeder  cuts  2%  inches,  and  takes 
a  sweep  of  seven  feet ;  by  going  twice  in  a  place,  or 
the  second  time  across  the  first,  the  ground  is  nearly 
as  thoroughly  broken  up  as  with  a  rake.  This  spring 
I  ran  a  weeder  both  ways  on  an  acre  of  young  aspara¬ 
gus  in  45  minutes. 

The  teeth,  being  detachable,  can  be  taken  out  so  as 
to  pass  over  the  rows,  and  in  dry  weather  and  when 
the  soil  is  mellow,  the  weeder  will  do  good  cultivator 
work,  provided  the  rows  are  straight  and  parallel.  It 
will  not  answer  in  strawberry  paths  packed  hard  by 
the  pickers’  feet.  The  cultivator  should  first  be  run, 
after  which  the  weeder  teeth  will  cut  in  an  inch  or 
more. 

I  prefer  one-horse  to  two-horse  riding  cultivators. 
The  rows  for  the  latter  should  be  very  long,  the  head¬ 
lands  very  wide  and  the  ground  level.  On  rolling 
grouud  two-horse  riding  cultivators  are  apt  to  slide 
sideways  into  the  rows,  and,  from  the  top  weight  of 
the  driver,  they  are  likely  to  cut  too  deeply  on  the 
lower  side,  while  the  upper  runs  nearly  out  of  the 
ground.  In  harrowing  with  the  Acme  and  the  disks, 
of  course  the  same  thing  oceurs,  but  to  a  less  extent. 
In  early  winter  1  top-dress  all  strawberry  and  aspara¬ 
gus  fields  with  heavy  applications  of  fine,  rotten  ma¬ 
nure,  much  of  which  goes  on  in  large,  frozen  lumps  in 
spring.  By  using  a  weeder,  this  is  rapidly  fined  down 
and  evenly  distributed,  and  worked  well  into  the 
strawberry  plants  without  in  any  way  injuring  the 
vines.  I  consider  Breed’s  weeder  one  of  the  most  use¬ 
ful  all-’round  tools,  either  for  the  garden  or  farm. 

Province  of  Quebec,  Canada.  w.  A.  HALE. 

Drainage  of  Farm  Houses. 

The  removal  of  wastes  from  dwellings  is  one  of  the 
most  important  considerations  affecting  the  health  of 
the  family.  The  safe  disposition  of  the  drainage  is  a 
question  which  offers  an  almost  infinite  variety  of 
solutions.  It  cannot  be  collected  in  a  permanent  re¬ 
ceptacle,  and  in  but  a  very  few  cases,  it  cannot  be  dis¬ 
charged  into  streams  without  infringing  upon  the 
rights  of  owners  lower  down  the  water.  It  is  an  offense 
at  law  to  pollute  flowing  water,  and  rightly  so,  for  no 
person  can  justly  pollute  a  stream  which  other  per¬ 
sons  have  the  right  to  use,  and  which  forms  a  com¬ 
mon  possession  for  the  use  of  the  land  through  which 
it  flows. 

The  soil  is  the  proper  receptacle  for  all  waste  mat¬ 
ter.  It  is  the  natural  disposer  of  all  dead  matter,  and 
its  office  is  to  make  of  this  the  material  of  new  life. 
Life  springs  out  of  death,  and  the  subsistence  of  new 
life  is  provided  by  the  decomposition  of  all  the  wastes 
of  Nature.  Consequently  it  is  the  business  of  all  con¬ 
cerned  to  facilitate  this  natural  law  as  far  as  possible, 
by  getting  the  waste  matter  of  the  dwelling  into  the 
soil  as  quickly  as  may  be  and  before  it  becomes  offen¬ 
sive  and  injurious.  Nature  attaches  to  every  one  of 
its  laws  a  penalty  for  its  violation,  which  cannot  be  es¬ 
caped  ;  and  the  penalty  for  infringing  this  law  regard¬ 
ing  the  wastes  of  the  household  is  a  serious  one — death 
for  constant  violation,  and  sickness  and  disease  for 
minor  disregard  of  it.  These  penalties  come  in  the 
form  of  the  most  prevalent  and  fatal  diseases:  diphthe¬ 
ria,  scarlet  fever,  malaria  of  various  kinds,  typhoid 
fever,  dysentery,  all  of  which  are  common  in  farm 
houses  where  sanitary  regulations  are  neglected,  and 
make  thousands  of  victims  every  year  to  these  invio¬ 
lable  laws  of  Nature. 

How  to  get  the  household  wastes  into  the  soil  and 
safely  dispose  of  them  is  thus  a  subject  for  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  every  rural  housekeeper.  It  is  not  suf¬ 
ficient  to  get  them  away  out  of  sight,  and  thus  out  of 
mind.  Disease  lurks  in  every  hidden  accumulation 
of  refuse.  Some  years  ago  I  was  invited  to  examine 


the  drainage  system  of  a  large  house  on  the  banks  of 
the  Hudson  River,  in  which  there  had  been  sevei’al 
cases  of  typhoid  fever  and  one  death.  The  drains  dis¬ 
charged  into  a  ravine  which  led  to  the  river.  Over  the 
outlet  had  been  deposited  hundreds  of  cartloads  of 
stones  collected  from  the  farm,  and  thus  the  rapidly 
gathering  refuse  was  covered  out  of  sight,  except  at 
the  bottom  of  the  stone  piles,  where  a  foul  stream 
trickled  through  tangled  vegetation  of  brambles  and 
rank  grass.  The  river  breezes,  thought  to  be  the 
bearers  of  healthful  influences,  became  angels  of  death 
to  the  family,  who  were  in  entire  ignoi’ance  of  the 
danger,  thinking  this  disposal  of  the  drainage  made 
everything  secure,  as  they  had  been  advised. 

Thousands  of  such  cases  exist.  Anothei*  became 
known  to  me  in  Orange,  N.  J.,  where  a  family  were 
constantly  ailing  and  under  a  physician’s  care  for  what 
was  supposed  to  be  malaria.  This  time  it  was  the 
drainage  fi*om  a  neighbor’s  hoixse  which  reached  the 
well;  and  in  such  manner  thousands  of  farm  hands 
become  infected  with  disease.  To  avoid  these  dangers, 
the  drainage  from  a  dwelling  may  in  almost  all  cases 
be  turned  into  a  most  useful  fertilizer.  The  drain 
leading  from  a  house  may  discharge  into  a  system  of 
i*adiating  tile  drains,  through  which  it  will  quickly  be 
absorbed  by  the  soil.  It  is  a  system  of  sub-soil  irriga¬ 
tion  in  fact,  to  which  is  added  the  most  effective  fertil¬ 
ization  of  the  soil.  For  many  yeai’s  past  I  have  had 
such  a  system  which  waters  a  garden  and  lawn  of 
more  than  an  acre,  upon  which  many  trees  and  shrubs 
are  planted.  The  water-closet  discharges  into  a 
cemented  brick  cesspool,  covered  with  an  arch  of  the 
same  material  three  feet  under  the  surface.  The 
excess  of  rain  fall  which  over-flows  from  the  cistern  on 
the  top  floor  of  the  house  flushes  out  the  drain  at 
times,  and  carries  off  the  dissolved  matter  from  the 
cesspool.  A  strainer  prevents  any  solid  matter  from 
escaping  into  the  outlet  and  clogging  the  tiles.  In 
course  of  time  everything  is  dissolved,  and  carried  off 
and  absorbed  by  the  soil.  Of  course  the  dwelling  is 
on  high  ground  and  there  is  ample  fall  for  the  drains. 
Any  back  flow  of  air  or  gas  is  prevented  by  several  air 
traps  and  a  stand  pipe  carried  above  the  roof  of  the 
house.  The  outlet  pipe  is  twice  the  capacity  of  the 
house  drain.  This  is  six  inches  in  diameter,  the  outlet 
being  eight  inches.  Thus  back  over- flow  is  prevented. 

If  such  a  system  of  drainage  discharges  into  a  field, 
the  tiles  should  be  laid  12  inches  below  the  surface, 
wlxei’e  the  plow  will  not  disturb  them.  Mine  are  nine 
inches  below,  which  I  have  found  quite  sufficient. 

H.  STEWART. 

Business  Bits. 

They  have  a  big  milk  problem  In  England,  too,  as  the  following  note 
from  a  milkman  will  show:  “The  only  remedy  for  the  present  low 
prices  which  are  obtained  by  farmers  for  milk  will  lie  In  their  turning 
their  attention  to  other  branches  of  farming,  and  reducing  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  milk  offered— nay,  forced— on  the  London  trade  during  the 
summer  months,  which  will  cause  such  a  shortness  of  supply  as  to 
raise  the  retail  price  of  milk  in  Loudon  to  5d.  per  quart.” 

A  London  FIRM  Is  said  to  be  doing  quite  a  large  business  In  manu¬ 
facturing  “  fruit  powders.”  The  juices  of  various  fruits  are  evaporated 
and  preserved  In  the  form  of  a  fine,  dry  powder,  of  which  this  Is  said: 

“  The  fullest  flavor  of  the  fruit  Is  retained  in  its  moBt  palatable  form 
and  the  low  cost  of  production,  the  portability,  and  the  fact  that  the 
powders  will  keep  much  better  than  liquids  or  syrups,  all  combine  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  an  Ideal,  cheap,  refreshing  summer  drink.” 

To  Australian  Boys.— Could  The  R.  N.-Y.  find  the  address  of 
some  English-speaking  boy  between  17  and  20  years  old,  In  Jamaica. 
Australia,  New  Zealand  or  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  who  Is  Interested  In 
botany,  entomology  and  general  scientific  work,  with  whom  I  could 
correspond  and  exchange  specimens.  I  have  had  two  years’  schooling 
at  the  Maryland  Agricultural  College,  iipd  expect  to  return  this  fall. 
Westover.  Ind.  meiivin  f.  sudi.kr. 

New  Barrel  Making.— A  new  German  method  of  making  barrels 
Is  thus  described:  “  The  stem  of  a  tree  Is  cut  Into  lengths  correspond¬ 
ing  to  the  size  of  the  cask.  These  lengths  are  then  boiled  for  two  or 
three  hours  In  a  closed  vessel,  while  a  current  of  electricity  Is  passed 
through  the  water.  The  wood  Is  thereby  softened  so  that  it  can  be 
cut,  in  a  machine  rotating  the  log  In  the  same  manner  as  the  ordinary 
lathe,  Into  a  sheet  of  any  desired  thickness.  The  sheets  are  then 
passed  through  a  grooving  machine  and  grooved.  Another  machine 
seizes  the  sheet  between  two  arms,  and  by  means  of  knives  cuts  a 
series  of  mortices  or  slots  around  the  sides,  so  as  to  give  them,  when 
made  up,  the  desired  conical  shape.  Eventually  the  sheet  reaches 
the  cooper,  who  rolls  It  into  cylindrical  form,  drives  on  the  hoops,  and 
makes  a  barrel  of  it.” 

The  Everitt’s  Man  Weight  Cultivator  Is  not  adapted  for  use 
among  stones  or  In  rough  ground.  The  land  must  be  In  perfect  order 
for  it  to  work  at  all  well.  It  Is  very  light  and  the  material  very  poor. 

I  have  had  to  get  new  screws,  bolts,  etc.,  for  mine,  as  those  sent  were 
so  soft  that  they  would  not  permit  the  parts  to  be  screwed  up  tight 
enough  to  work  without  bending  or  breaking  right  off.  R.  G.  F. 

Maywood,  N.  J. 

A  Volume  on  a  Page.— I  am  under  a  thousand  obligations  to  The 
R.  N.-Y.  for  Its  excellence.  There  is  nothing  like  It.  The  Issue  of  July 
9  is  before  me.  It  is  not  any  better  than  the  usual  papers,  but  the 
first  page  is  a  whole  book.  “Spring  Poor  and  Spring  Eat”  is  simply 
an  Immense  illustration  of  profit  and  loss;  of  success  and  failure;  of 
the  old  and  the  new;  of  progress  and  decay.  I  cannot  thank  the  edi¬ 
tors  enongh.  I  am  under  grateful  obligations  for  the  kindness  done 
me  by  helping  me  to  others’  experience  of  “soiling  sheep  and  preparing 
ewes  for  the  ram.”  That  settles  it.  The  men  who  gave  advice  on  the 
subjects  are  the  highest  authorities  in  the  world.  it.  M.  bell. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Farm  Dwellings.— A  complete  and  well  planned  farm  dwelling  s 
a  valuable  and  interesting  piece  of  property.  From  foundation  to 
attic  It  should  be  carefully  and  thoroughly  planned  with  regard  to  use 
and  appearance.  Its  location  and  surroundings  should  be  well  studied 
and  selected  with  regard  to  soil,  view  and  convenience.  Few  builders 
spend  sufficient  thought  and  pains  in  planning  and  designing.  There 
is  a  wide  diversity  of  taste  and  a  great  lack  of  cultivation.  Many  per¬ 
sons  mistake  a  graphic  sketch  for  a  good  design  and  substitute  artifice 
for  honest  study,  and  the  results  are  claptrap  and  disappointment. 
One  failure  serves  to  disgust  a  whole  township  of  builders.  w.  c. 


Women’s  Interests  Small  and  Great. 

A  Test  of  Youth. — “One  Woman”  says  that  your 
heart  is  young  as  long  as  you  can  pull  the  daisy  petals 
and  say,  1,  I  love,  2,  I  love,  3,  I  love,  they  say.  To  the 
“12,  he  marries”  of  our  childish  days,  she  supple¬ 
ments,  “  13,  honor,  14,  riches,  15,  Dies  without  any 
dishes.”  Folly,  you  say?  Oh,  yes,  but  the  children 
love  it ;  their  hearts  are  young. 

A  Young  Sorosis. — Cleveland’s  Sorosis,  now  just 
a  year  old,  is  already  getting  itself  talked  about.  Helen 
W  atterson,  the  famous  “  Woman  About  Town,”  gives 
an  account  of  it  in  Harper’s  Razar.  Her  article  is 
very  largely  laudatory,  and  she  says  that  the  club  gets 
a  good  deal  of  respect  from  Cleveland  men  ;  partly  be¬ 
cause  its  members  are  of  the  most  gracious  and  cul¬ 
tured  women  in  the  city,  partly  through  the  fact  that 
all  the  professions  of  men  are  represented  among  its 
women,  partly  because  this  Sorosis  is  blest  with  a  large 
proportion  of  clever,  interesting  and  good-looking 
young  women.  Yet  see  how  cleverly  the  East  is  given 
all  the  glory  of  this  young  Ohio  shoot : 

One  Is  apt  to  go  away  from  a  session  of  Sorosis  remembering  that, 
before  Its  days  of  Statehood,  this  part  of  Ohio  belonged  not  to  the 
Western  territory,  but  to  the  East,  and  to  that  very  Eastern  state. 
Connecticut,  whence  came  nearly  all  the  first  settlers  on  the  Western 
Keserve.  To  fancy  any  dstlnctlons  between  East  and  West,  so  far  as 
the  greater  part  of  Ohio  is  concerned,  would  be  absurd.  There  are 
none.  But  the  New  England  traits  are  persistent  and  unmistakable, 
and  It  Is  not  fanciful  to  say  that  nowhere  outside  of  the  six  New  Eng- 
lond  States  will  one  find  so  much  that  bears  the  mark  of  New  England 
character  and  New  England  thought  as  In  this  corner  of  northern 
Ohio.  This  accounts  for  the  Intellectual  activity  which  has  singularly 
characterized  its  men  and  women  ever  since  Cleveland  grew  out  of  a 
settlement. 

This  accounts  for  Cleveland’s  intellectual  activity  ! 
Fortunate  Cleveland  ! 

New  York  Says  “Do  Tell  To  say  that  New 
York — which  prides  itself  that  nothing  can  surprise 
it — has  had  a  sensation,  is  to  put  it  mildly.  One  hotel- 
keeper  stoutly  insisted  that  he  could  accommodate 
“  the  whole  crowd  ”  that  would  attend  any  religious 
convention.  When  requisition  was  made  for  rooms 
for  16,000  Christian  Endeavorers,  he  was  dumb  with 
amazement ;  and  when,  later,  New  Yorkers  had  to 
furnish  lodging  for  30,000  actual  registered  delegates, 
what  could  they  say  but  “Do  tell?”  To  speak  seri¬ 
ously,  the  great  convention  has  stirred  New  York  as  it 
never  was  stirred  before.  It  also  taught  the  city  some¬ 
thing  new,  for  many  thousands  of  New  York  people 
had  never  heard  of  the  Christian  Endeavor  movement 
until  it  swooped  down  upon  them  in  power,  30,000 
strong,  from  England,  Australia,  India,  Africa,  China 
and  the  Sandwich  Islands,  as  well  as  from  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  Spain  and  Mexico,  were  repre¬ 
sented  by  women. 

A  Talented  Woman. — A  talented  young  woman  of 
the  West  (though  not  originally  a  Western  woman) 
who  is  the  cynosure  of  many  eyes  at  present,  is  Miss 
Ella  F.  Knowles.  She  is  the  candidate  on  the  ticket 
of  the  People’s  party  for  the  office  of  Attorney-General 
of  Montana.  It  was  she  who  got  the  bill  introduced 
allowing  women  to  practice  law  in  Montana,  and  she 
pluckily  says  that  she  intends  to  canvass  the  entire 
State.  A  prominent  Republican  organ  says  that  her 
chances  of  winning  are  by  no  means  so  slim  as  they 
might  be,  although  the  People’s  party  has  not  yet 
made  much  stir  in  Montana  politics.  She  has  many 
personal  friends  and  many  already  made  in  her  prac¬ 
tice,  she  having  conducted  several  important  cases 
for  members  of  the  miners’  union.  These,  with  the 
People’s  party  and  the  dissatisfied  from  other  parties, 
will,  it  is  thought,  give  her  rather  a  phenomenal  vote. 

Cone  into  Retreat.” — The  difficulty  which  con¬ 
fronts  women  in  town  life,  of  making  sure  of  any  time 
absolutely  their  own,  free  from  intrusive  callers,  etc., 
has  at  length  been  solved  in  a  fashionable  way.  When 
fashion  cuts  a  knot,  it  is  cut  indeed  :  would  that  she 
might  exert  herself  more  for  humanity’s  comfort.  The 
new  idea  is  that  any  woman  who,  for  whatever  reason, 
wishes  her  time  to  herself  for  a  while,  shall  “  go  into 
retreat”  for  a  time  not  less  than  two  weeks.  In  the 
corner  of  her  card  she  puts  “  cookery,”  or  “  sewing,” 
and  her  friends  at  once  spread  the  story  that  she  has 
“gone  into  retreat.”  She  may  sew,  or  lounge,  medi¬ 
cate  her  complexion  or  whatnot,  and  it  is  a  matter  of 
fashionable  conscience  to  ask  no  questions,  and  to 
make  no  interruptions.  It  is  long  since  such  a  real 
idea  has  created  a  ripple  among  fashionable  society 
adherents. 

Extracts  From  My  Bee  Book. 

JUNE  8. — It  may  be  that  so  much  cloudy  weather  is 
a  drawback  to  the  colonies  of  bees  that  are  anxious 
to  swarm ;  but  they  know  how  to  make  things  lively 
when  the  sun  does  shine  a  bit ;  at  least  I  found  it  so. 

It  was  past  their  usual  hour  for  “coming  out,”  and  I 
thought  I  could  set  some  plants  in  the  garden,  and  was 
getting  my  tools  together  when  I  heard  a  lively  buz¬ 
zing,  and,  behold,  there  was  a  fine  swarm  in  the  air. 

So  I  gathered  up  my  numerous  swarming  utensils  and 


made  ready  for  business.  After  they  had  settled  in  a 
low-limbed  apple  tree  close  by,  I  gave  them  a  slight 
sprinkling  from  the  hand  pump,  and  then  arranged 
the  hive  in  a  comfortable  position  with  a  cloth  in  front 
to  catch  the  falling  bees  that  would  otherwise  stand  a 
chance  of  being  lost  in  the  deep  grass ;  then  with  a 
dipper  I  gathered  off  the  lower  part  of  the  cluster, 
and  put  the  bees  down  at  the  entrance  of  the  hive. 
'1  hey  soon  started  for  the  darkened  apartment.  I  used 
the  dipper  as  long  as  I  could  and  then  brushed  the 
rest  down. 

While  I  was  trying  to  hurry  them  in,  I  chanced  to 
look  towards  the  apiary,  and  there  was  another  swarm 
coming  out  with  a  great  hurrah  exactly  like  boys 
coming  out  of  school.  Of  course  there  was  not  another 
tree  in  the  whole  orchard  for  them  to  cluster  on  but 
this  one,  so  they  “jined  in  singin’  ”  with  those  already 
there,  and  before  I  had  them  housed  and  the  queen 
trap  arranged,  a  third  swarm  came  howling  out  and 
wanted  to  rent  the  same  tree,  but  concluded  to  take  a 
room  a  little  higher  up. 

I  soon  had  the  first  hive  carried  to  its  summer  stand 
and  another  put  in  its  place,  and  the  last  cluster  was 
gathered  in  and  moved  to  the  apiary  just  as  the  first 
drops  of  a  drenching  thunder  shower  reached  us.  At 
night  an  over  box  was  put  on  the  hive  with  the 
double  swarm,  lest  they  should  be  crowded  and  die  of 
suffocation. 

Thursday,  June  9. — I  awoke  this  morning  with  a  rag¬ 
ing  headache,  and  was  thankful  that  my  double  swarm 
hafi  a  queen  trap  attached  to  the  hive,  so  that  I  need 
have  no  worry  about  their  going  away  so  far  that  they 
would  not  come  back,  when  they  found  the  mother 
queen  was  not  with  them,  and  I  hoped  no  new  ones 
would  come  out  that  day.  Rut  my  kind,  thoughtful 
brother  staid  about  the  house,  and  I  tried  to  rest 
quietly,  or  rather  to  endure  the  torturing  pain  with¬ 
out  other  worry.  The  morning  passed  and  noontide 
came,  and  no  swarms  out.  Dinner  was  served  and  an 
hour  or  more  passed  by,  and  still  no  “  howling.”  The 
conclusion  was  that  no  swarms  would  come  out  that 
day,  and  the  men  went  about  their  work  on  the  farm. 

Fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  later  my  sensitive  ear 
caught  the  warning  note.  The  bees  had  no  head¬ 
aches,  and  out  they  were  coming.  Some  good  fortune 
sent  one  of  the  men  to  the  house  in  time  to  help  brush 
them  in  and  set  them  on  the  summer  stand.  These  went 
into  the  hive  with  less  trouble  than  some  gi^e,  and 
were  pleasant  to  handle,  as  I  got  no  stings.  Rees  are 
not  always  so  kind.  We  often  read  of  individuals  hiv¬ 
ing  bees  as  though  the  work  were  done  almost  in¬ 
stantaneously  ;  but,  in  my  experience  of  several  years, 

I  have  not  been  able  to  make  bees  leave  the  limbs  of 
the  trees  at  my  behest.  If  I  put  up  a  swarm  to-day  in 
15  minutes,  it  is  no  sign  that  I  can  so  easily  manage 
the  next  one  that  comes  out,  though  treating  them  in 
exactly  the  same  manner. 

June  12. — This  morning  a  second  swarm  came  out  of 
a  hive  that  had  sent  out  another  only  four  days  ago. 
More  than  one  queen  cell  had  been  left  at  the  time  of 
cutting  them  out  after  the  first  swarm.  As  it  was 
evidently  a  small  swarm,  I  left  them  to  cluster  while 
I  took  a  look  through  the  hive,  this  time  making 
a  sure  thing  of  cutting  out  every  cell.  I  found  two 
cells  queenless  now,  where  only  one  should  have 
been.  After  closing  the  hive  I  went  to  my  little 
cluster,  sprinkled  them  to  make  them  cool,  and  then 
wrapped  my  apron  around  the  little  branch,  had  the 
limb  carefully  sawed  off,  not  to  jar  them,  and  took 
bush  and  bees  back  to  the  hive  they  had  come  from  a 
few  moments  before  so  jubilant  ;  and,  just  like  some 
human  children,  they  seemed  just  as  glad  to  return  to 
the  old  home  roof.  may  maple. 

“I  Believe  You  Could  Do  It.” 

IT  AVE  you  ever  said  these  uplifting,  inspiring  words 
A  to  any  one  ?  Have  you  ever  thus  encouraged  a 
fellow  creature  in  a  work  he  would  fain  accomplish, 
but  who  needed  the  inspiration  born  of  confidence  to 
give  him  strength  to  undertake  it  ?  Verily,  this  faith 
in  one  seems  even  to  develop  the  power  necessary  to 
perform  what  would  otherwise  have  been  a  mere  wish 
or  desire  to  be  able  to  accomplish  it.  Higher  thoughts 
come  to  one  ;  his  good  resolutions  grow  stronger  ;  the 
“  joy  of  conscious  worth”  buoys  him  up  and  lightens 
the  burdens  of  life  if  assured  and  confident  of  your 
belief  in  the  highest  and  best  in  his  nature.  Circum¬ 
stances  become  his  tools  instead  of  hin  masters.  Your 
faith  in  him  has  enabled  him  to  control  them  ;  he 
becomes  impervious  to  the  privations  due  to  his  envir¬ 
onment;  as  though  under  the  stimulant  of  old  wine, 
his  strength  is  doubled,  and  like  Atlas  of  old,  he  feels 
that  he  could  bear  up  the  world  on  his  strong 
shoulders. 


Rut,  alas  !  how  sparingly  these  life-giving  words  are 
spoken.  How  many  there  are,  even  in  our  very  midst, 
who  do  not  dream  of  the  capabilities  that  lie  slumber¬ 
ing  in  their  personalities.  Tell  your  mother  she  looks 
old  and  worn  ;  tell  your  aging  father  that  he  is  very 
stooped,  will  not  the  words  bring  older,  more  worn 
looks  ;  bend  the  shoulders  to  a  deeper  curve  ?  We 
may  almost  make  saints  or  demons  of  those  with  whom 
we  come  in  contact  by  our  manner  towards  them. 
I  his  is  true  from  childhood  to  old  age.  Children  are 
keenly  susceptible  to  our  estimation  of  their  worth 
and  character.  If  you  tell  them  repeatedly,  day  after 
day,  week  after  week,  that  they  are  lazy,  or  quarrel¬ 
some,  or  careless  in  manner,  their  defects  or  faults  are 
but  magnified.  If  you  remind  them  continually  of 
disagreeable  habits  of  any  kind,  it  but  stamps  those 
habits  more  firmly  upon  their  impressible  natures. 
Dead  them  rather  from  the  inharmonious  in  them¬ 
selves,  inspire  them  with  a  love  of  the  beautiful  in 
life  ;  impress  upon  them  your  faith  in  their  good  quali¬ 
ties,  and  it  is  but  human  nature  that  they  should  strive 
to  be  worthy  of  your  good  opinion. 

Husband  and  wife  are  no  less  susceptible  to  each 
others  good  opinion.  Crown  your  husband,  in  your 
own  mind  as  king  among  men,  and  he  will  bear  him¬ 
self  more  nobly  ;  will  be  a  nobler  man.  The  struggles 
which  come  to  all,  in  the  never-ending  battle  for  life, 
will  find  him  well-nigh  invulnerable  ;  as  if  this  wifely 
trust,  confidence,  faith,  encircled  him  as  with  a  magic 
web,  and  gave  him  the  strength  of  a  second  Hercules. 

And  how  dare  husbands  condemn  women  in  general 
for  lack  of  purpose  in  life  ?  Do  they  expect  anything 
more  of  their  wives  than  that  they  be  good  house¬ 
keepers  and,  if  children  come,  good  mothers?  It  is  a 
“purpose  in  life,”  to  fulfill  these  expectations;  but 
have  not  women  reserve  material,  which,  if  oppor¬ 
tunity  offered,  would  enable  them  to  do  yet  some¬ 
thing  besides  !  Husbands  could  create  opportunities 
by  the  magical  words,  “  I  believeyou  could.”  Whether 
it  be  a  venture  in  gardening,  greenhouse  work,  raising 
poultry,  entering  upon  the  study  of  science,  literature, 
painting  and  music.  Vastly  more  might  be  accom¬ 
plished  were  our  faith  in  each  other  stronger  ;  if  each 
one  were  more  of  an  inspiration  to  the  other. 

Everywhere  this  influence  leaves  its  impress.  How 
often  in  the  schoolroom  is  its  power  demonstrated, 
yea,  it  is  felt  in  the  university  as  in  the  primary  school. 
Distrust  the  pupils,  suspect  the  students  of  unfairnesss, 
watch  them  like  culprits  or  thieves,  and  they  will  re¬ 
spond  by  taking  advantage,  by  trickery  in  every  pos¬ 
sible  shape  or  form.  Treat  them  with  respect,  place 
confidence  in  them,  and  you  appeal  to  their  higher, 
better  natures  ;  they  grow  in  manliness  ;  they  respect 
both  you  and  themselves.  You  nave  helped  them — the 
good  is  thrown  back  to  you  like  the  mysterious  echo. 

Even  the  dumb  animals  are  responsive  to  our  man¬ 
ner  toward  them.  A  blow  is  met  by  a  kick ;  vicious¬ 
ness  may  be  cultivated  by  bad  usage  until  it  becomes 
the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  dog  or  horse  or 
cow,  while  a  gentle,  kindly  touch,  a  kind  word,  a  look 
even,  excites  a  similar  feeling  in  them  towards  us. 
If,  then,  this  subtle  power  is  ours,  how  incumbent 
upon  us  that  we  treat  those  with  whom  we  come  in 
contact  with  careful  consideration  ;  especially  should 
we  let  no  opportunity  pass  by  in  our  families  to  speak 
words  of  cheer,  which  may  lift  the  individual  mem¬ 
bers  to  a  higher  plane.  They  will  respond  in  charac¬ 
ter  and  deeds,  to  our  belief  in  their  intrinsic  worth, 
our  confidence  in  their  ultimate  well-doing. 

MRS.  W.  A.  KELLERMAN. 

*  *  * 

Home-made  Picture  Frames.— See  if  you  cannot 
find  in  the  garret  some  old-fashioned,  veneered  frames; 
such  as  our  grandmothers  and  some  of  our  mothers 
used  to  have  hanging  up  in  the  “  best  room”  contain¬ 
ing  portraits  of  the  Presidents,  Napoleon  crossing  the 
Alps,  battle  scenes  and  other  such  works  of  art,  a  look 
at  which  used  to  send  the  chills  up  and  down  our  little 
spines.  If  not,  get  the  brother  to  make  you  some  flat 
pine  frames  of  the  required  size  (you  can  make  them 
yourself  if  you  have  the  tools  and  a  little  gumption). 
The  veneer  must  be  removed  from  old  frames,  as  glue 
will  not  stick  to  it.  The  nicest  broad  frame  you  can 
ornament  with  “poker”  work,  which  is  done,  not 
necessarily  with  the  poker,  but  with  a  hot  iron,  mak¬ 
ing  vines,  leaves,  or  any  figures  which  your  fancy  may 
suggest.  This  frame  is  to  be  oiled  or  varnished.  A 
harmonious  conceit  for  a  marine  picture  is  to  stretch 
a  netting  of  coarse  twine  over  the  frame  and  then  gild 
or  bronze  it. 

Another  frame  may  be  covered  with  pounded  oyster 
shells  (such  as  we  feed  to  poultry)  and  gilded.  No  two 
need  be  alike.  These  home-made  frames  look  better 
over  a  mat.  phebe  kuder. 
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What  Open  Eyes  See. 

TO  EVERY  WOMAN:  For  the  present,  we  have  this 
broad  offer  to  make  to  all  readers  of  the  Woman  and 
Home  Department :  We  will  give  a  full  year's  subscrip¬ 
tion  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  each  friend  who  will  send  one- 
half  column  of  av ailable  matter  within  that  year. 
Subscription  may  be  a  neiv  one,  or  it  may  be  an  exten¬ 
sion  of  one  already  on  our  books. 

CONDITIONS.— But  note  this :  We  shall  apply  at 
least  three  tests  to  every  article,  viz.:  Is  it  brief  ?  Is  it 
fresh  and  bright?  Is  it  really  interesting  to 
women  1  Let  intending  contributors  apply  these  tests 
before  sending  their  matter.  We  want  short  para¬ 
graphs  only,  of  not  more  than  200  words.  In  range 
of  topic,  these  may  cover  rything  of  special  interest 
to  women.  Indifferent,  prosy  or  stale  matter  is  not 
wanted.  We  want  to  hen-  from  our  cleverest  women, 
with  facts,  fancies  and  experiences  all  their  own.  The 
half  column  need  not  be  sent  all  at  once. 

*  *  * 

Those  Helpful  Clubs. — Miss  Grace 
Dodge,  than  whom  there  is  perhaps  no 
better  authority  in  New  York  with  re¬ 
gard  to  all  that  pertains  to  the  working 
girl  there,  says:  “You  might  put  a 
working  girl’s  club  on  every  block  and 
still  not  meet  the  demand.” 

For  Strangers. — The  new  branch  of 
the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  on  Broadway,  was  made 
imperative  by  the  crying  needs  of  the 
work.  It  has  been  full  ever  since  it  was 
opened,  and  it  is  stated  that  far  the 
larger  number  of  applicants  are  strangers 
in  the  city  who  have  come  to  seek  posi¬ 
tions. 

The  Ideal  Woman. — A  certain  edi¬ 
tor’s  ideal  of  the  composite  coming 
woman  is  described  by  a  woman  friend 
as  compounded  of  the  tailor-made  girl  of 
the  avenue  ;  his  dream  of  the  woman  for 
whose  sake  he  shall  willingly  resign 
bachelorhood ;  the  sturdy  woman  who 
cooks  his  dinner  ;  and  his  memory  of  his 
mother. 

Women  Dentists. — The  first  woman 
dentist  of  the  world  became  dentist  to 
the  German  royal  family.  This  lady, 
Madame  Hirschfeldt,  was  graduated 
from  the  Pennsylvania  College.  Even  to 
this  day,  this  college,  together  with  the 
dental  colleges  of  Ohio  and  Ann  Arbor, 
are  the  only  ones  that  give  the  benefit 
of  a  dental  course  to  women. 

A  Chance  for  Composers.— In  or¬ 
der  to  stimulate  American  composition, 
The  Ladies’  Home  Journal  has  just  made 
public  an  attractive  series  of  liberal 
prizes  for  the  best  original  musical  com¬ 
position  by  composers  resident  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  The  prizes 
call  for  a  waltz,  a  piano  composition, 
a  pleasing  ballad  and  a  popular  song, 
an  anthem  and  the  four  best  hymn 
tunes.  The  competition  is  open  until 
November  1  next.  The  opportunity 
will  have  an  additional  attractiveness 
since  the  prize  compositions  will  form 
part  of  a  series  for  which  Strauss  is 
writing  an  original  waltz,  and  Charles 
Gounod  and  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan  each  an 
original  song. 

A  New  Sandwich. — Sandwiches  from 
potted  meats  should  be  sprinkled  with 
lemon  juice.  Mayonnaise  instead  of  but¬ 
ter  relieves  their  monotony,  says  a  writer 
in  the  Housekeeper’s  Weekly.  She  tells 
us  also  that  there  is  an  egg  sandwich 
which  is  of  great  repute  in  the  West  at 
picnics,  both  for  its  savoriness  and  its 
good  looks.  Hard  boiled  eggs  are  so  cut 
that  the  yolks  may  be  removed  without 
removing  the  eggs.  The  yolks  are  then 
mashed  and  mixed  with  chopped  meats, 
and  moistened  with  mayonnaise.  The 
hollow  in  the  egg  is  then  filled  with  this 
mixture  and  the  two  pieces  of  egg  put 
together  and  held  in  place  by  buttered 
paper.  Tissue  papers  of  different  colors 
are  fringed  and  laid  together  two  by  two. 
The  egg  is  then  wrapped  in  these  and 
the  fringed  ends  twisted  together  as  in 
confectionery. 


When  Baby  was  slok,  we  gave  her  Castorla, 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castorla, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castorla, 
When  she  bad  Children,  she  gave  them  Castorla 


Tender  Sweetbreads. — Aboutsweet- 
breads,  one  says  in  the  Housekeeper’s 
Weekly  that  they  are  purchased  in  pieces 
about  as  long  as  one’s  hand.  The  deli¬ 
cate,  edible  portions  are  held  together 
and  inclosed  by  membranes,  which,  if 
cooked,  become  exceedingly  tough,  and 
render  the  sweetbread  anything  but  a 
toothsome,  delicate  morsel ;  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  it  will  be  as  tough  as  gristle. 

To  prepare  it  properly,  put  into  cold 
water  (have  a  piece  of  ice  in  the  water  if 
you  have  it.)  Pull  off  the  pipes  and 
membranes,  dropping  each  small  de¬ 
tached  piece  into  another  pan  of  cold 
water.  There  will  be  a  quantity  of  small 
pieces  now.  Drain  them  from  the  cold 
water,  and  drop  them  into  boiling  salted 
water.  Parboil  for  20  minutes. 

Any  recipe  for  a  sweetbread  dish  can 
now  be  followed  with  the  certainty  that 
the  sweetbreads  will  be  tender,  the  spe¬ 
cial  point  I  wish  to  make  in  order  to 
insure  their  tenderness  being  the  re¬ 
moval  of  those  membranes. 

Prepared  in  this  manner,  they  can  also 
be  kept  fresher  than  when  in  the  raw 
state,  if  not  needed  until  the  day  after 
purchasing. 

Not  a  Nice  Subject. — One  who  asks 
despairingly  for  a  remedy  which  will  rid 
the  house  of  bedbugs,  says  with  vehe¬ 
mence  :  “  Don’t  speak  of  kerosene,  cam¬ 

phor  gum,  insect  powder,  turpentine  or 
corrosive  sublimate,  for  I  have  tried  them 
all,  and  found  them  wanting.”  If  this 
victim,  or  any  other,  expects  to  make  one 
determined  attack  upon  these  night  mar¬ 
auders,  which  shall  oust  them  at  once  and 
for  all  time,  she  will  find  every  remedy 
“  wanting.”  Systematical,  periodical  and 
persistent  war  must  be  made  upon  them, 
and  she  who  can  ever  say,  after  they  are 
once  imported,  that  the  house  is  com¬ 
pletely  free  from  them,  may  count  her¬ 
self  fortunate,  or  persistent  indeed.  Most 
people  are  able  only  to  keep  them  in  sub¬ 
jection.  The  above  remedies,  with  the 
addition  of  insect  powder,  are  the  best 
that  are  known,  kerosene  being  fully  as 
good  as  the  poisonous  corrosive  subli¬ 
mate,  and  far  safer,  of  course,  to  use. 
Professionals  in  New  York  who  make  it 
a  regular  business  to  free  houses  and  fur¬ 
niture  from  these  pests,  place  their  main 
reliance  on  the  powdered  buhach.  Heavy 
mattresses,  when  infested,  are  most 
troublesome  to  manage.  If  any  reader 
has  a  new  suggestion  which  is  mere 
effective,  we  should  be  glad  to  hear  of  it. 

Boiled  Dinner  in  New  York  — After 
seeing  the  “  greasy  boiled  dinner”  cried 
down  by  writers  of  every  degree,  it  is  cer¬ 
tainly  refreshing  to  find  one  praising  it 
without  stint.  “  The  toothsomeness  of 
the  boiled  dinner  ought  to  biing  it  into 
the  appreciation  of  families  in  general, 
while  its  comparative  cheapness  will  be 
both  pleasing  and  persuasive  to  the  house¬ 
wife,”  is  whttt  a  prominent  New  York 
paper  says  about  it,  and  here  is  the  city 
idea  of  a  New  England  boiled  dinner : 
“  If  the  meat  has  been  long  in  the  brine 
soak  it  an  hour  in  cold  water  before  cook¬ 
ing.  Then  put  the  meat  into  a  large  pot, 
cover  it  with  cold  water  and  boil  it  slowly 
and  steadily,  skimming  it  frequently. 

The  cabbage,  if  large,  should  be  cut  in 
quarters  and  cooked  with  the  meat  one 
hour.  New  beets  will  take  less  than  an 
hour,  but  old  and  large  beets  need  thor¬ 
ough  cooking  and  from  two  to  three 
hours  should  be  allowed  for  them.  The 
beets  and  carrots  are  to  be  washed  and 
scraped  and  the  turnips  peeled  and  sliced, 
while  the  potatoes  are  cooked  in  their 
well-scrubbed  jackets.  These  are  also 
cooked  with  the  meat. 

When  ready  for  serving  the  meat  should 
be  placed  on  the  platter,  the  string  or 
skewers  being  removed.  The  potatoes 
should  be  put  in  the  oven  for  a  few 
moments  to  dry  off  and  then  be  pared. 
The  coarse  center  stem  of  the  cabbage 
should  be  cut  out  and  the  remainder 
chopped  well.  It  can  be  seasoned  with 
vinegar  or  left  to  the  taste  of  the  individ¬ 
ual  eaters.  The  turnips  should  be  mashed 
and  seasoned  with  a  trifle  of  pepper,  and 


the  carrots  and  beets  should  be  sliced, 
hot  vinegar  being  poured  over  the  beets 
and  both  being  dusted  with  pepper. 

Currant  Jelly.— Crush  the  currants, 
with  or  without  scalding.  Strain  first 
through  cheese  cloth,  then  through 
fine  flannel,  never  squeezing  the  pulp 
through  the  bag.  Boil  the  juice  in  a 
granite  kettle  for  20  minutes,  meanwhile 
heating  the  sugar.  Be  careful  that  the 
sugar  does  not  brown.  Add  the  sugar  to 
the  juice  ;  as  it  becomes  thoroughly  dis¬ 
solved,  it  will  probably  jelly  ;  if  not,  boil 
it  from  one  to  five  minutes,  or  until  it 
stiffens  on  the  edge  of  a  cold  spoon.  It 
does  not  need  now  to  become  quite  as 
stiff  as  desired,  as  it  thickens  more  later. 
Fill  jelly  glasses,  and,  when  cool,  cover 
with  paraffine,  which  may  f?c  saved  when 
the  jelly  is  used,  for  further  service. 
Store  in  a  dry,  dark  place.  An  old  house¬ 
keeper  says:  “If  you  desire  light-col¬ 
ored  currant  jelly,  use  white  currants, 
wholly,  or  with  a  few  red  ones.  This 
will  give  a  pink  jelly,  very  pretty.”  Per¬ 
fect  jelly,  in  a  perfectly  dry  place,  will 
often  keep  with  no  other  than  the  glass 
cover ;  if  damp,  it  will  invariably  mold. 
Don't  carry  molded  jelly  to  invalids. 

What  we  all  Need. — The  desire  for 
stimulants  among  the  very  poor  is  in¬ 
creased,  no  doubt,  by  insufficient  nour¬ 
ishment,  says  Mrs.  A.  It  Aldrich  in  Har¬ 
per’s  Bazar;  but  the  intelligent  people 
must  think  for  the  unthinking,  and  as 
soon  as  wholesome  food  and  drink  are 
the  fashion  for  the  more  intelligent  class 
there  will  be  a  change  in  every  class. 
Still,  intemperate  eating  and  drinking 
are  not  the  only  intemperate  habits  that 
seem  to  be  part  of  our  social  fabric. 
There  is  an  incalculable  waste  of  feeling, 
of  emotion  and  will.  A  child  whose 
habits  of  eating,  of  sleeping,  of  dressing, 
and  of  talking  are  controlled  by  the  real 
needs  of  life,  and  regulated  with  taste 
and  discretion,  will  never  need  the  good 
offices  of  a  temperance  society  nor  legis¬ 
lation  to  save  him  from  ruin.  What  we 
most  need  is  to  be  saved  from  ourselves, 
or,  to  be  lifted  into  our  best  selves  by 
adjusting  the  emotions,  appetites  and 
tendencies  when  they  are  plastic  and  can 
be  moulded.  We  are  never  brave,  strong, 
or  just  until  discipline  has  made  us  so. 
We  often  believe  ourselves  all  these  be¬ 
cause  we  have  not  been  tried  enough  to 
know  their  want.  And  happy  is  that 
child  who  has  been  guided  from  birth 
into  Nature’s  law  until  habits  of  obedi¬ 
ence  to  the  right  in  mental,  moral  and 
physical  processes  have  become  character. 


If  you  name  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  our  advertisers  you 
may  be  pretty  sure  of  prompt  replies  and  right  treat¬ 
ment. 


AYER’S 
HAIR  VIGOR 

Keeps  the  scalp 
clean,  cool,  healthy. 

The  Best 
Dressing 

Restores  hair 
which  has  become 
thin,  faded,  or  gray. 

Dr.  J-C.  Ayer  &  Co. 

Lowell,  Mass. 


FROM  THE  “P  aCIFIC  JOURNAL.” 

“A  great  invention  lias  been  made  by  Dr. 
Tutt.  That  eminent  chemist  lias  produced. 

Tutt’s  Hair  Dye 

which  imitates  nature  to  perfection;  it  acts 
instantaneously  and  is  perfectly  harmless.” 
Price,  *1.  Office,  39  &  41  Park  Place,  N.  Y. 


NEW  BECKER 
WASHING  MACHINE. 

A  fair  trial  will  convince  the  most 
skeptical  of  Its  superiority  over  all 
other  Washing  Machines  In  the  mar¬ 
ket.  Circulars  free.  Made  by 

N.  C.  BAUGHMAN,  York,  Pa. 

Mnntlnn  ffiTTP  lliru  ir  Mfc'W.VniHf  HU. 


GOOD  MATERIALS 
FOR  LITTLE  MONEY. 

Our  usual  midsummer  sale  of 
Dress  Goods  Remnants  began 
on  Tuesday,  July  5. 

Incidental  to  stock-taking 
we  have  assorted  from  the  gen¬ 
eral  stock  all  ends  under  ten 
yards,  about  twenty-five  hun¬ 
dred  remnants  of  fine  imported 
fabrics ;  Crepes,  Armures. 
Cords,  Cashmeres,  Veilings, 
Cheviots,  Camel-twills,  Silk- 
mixtures,  and  novelty  suitings 
of  the  most  expensive  grades. 

This  entire  lot  will  be  sold 
in  the  Basement  at  merely 
nominal  prices. 

JAMES  McCREERY  &  CO., 
Broadway  and  11th  Street, 
New  York, 


-  WALL  PAPER-” 

AT  WHOLESALE  PRICES 

Handsome  New  Designs,  3c  a  roll. 

BeautifulGi’t  Papers,  fie  a  roll. 

Klcgant Embossed  (Jilt  Papers,  He  aroll. 

1  to  1) inch  Borders,  Without  Gilt,  lc  a  yard. 

4  to  18 1  rich  Borders.  With  (Jilt.  Sc  and  8c  a  yard. 
Send  8c  to  pay  postage  on  over  1 OO  samples. 
Address  F.  II.  CADY,  305  Ulgh  St.,  Providence,  11.1. 


BOILING  WATER  OR  MILK. 

EPPS’S 

GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 

COCOA 

LABELLED  %  LB.  TINS  ONLY. 


WESLEY  \  IV  ACADEMY. 

One  of  the  best  academic  and  classical  schools  la 
New  England,  J20U,  one-half  lu  advance  und  remain¬ 
der  January  15,  will  cover  ordinary  tuition,  with  board 
for  the  year,  beginning  Aug.81.  Send  for  catalogue  to 
Kor.  WJl.  It.  NEW  HALL,  A.  M.,  Prill.,  Wllbraliam,  Mush. 


|if lEX  HAVS  SI,E  CANM)T  HKK  ,,ow 

[fonitttjf  Wirt  YOU  DO  IT  FOR  THE  MONEY. 
U’  ■  *  |  fj  liny,  ,1  go;, .on  Improved  Oxford  Hlngcr 

j  viz  Sewing  Machine;  perfect  workinij,  reli- 
j  able,  finely  finished,  adapted  to  light  and  heavy 
A  work,  with  a  complete  letof  the  latest  improved 
\  attachments  free.  Each  machine  guaranteed  for  5 
1  years.  Buy  direct  from  our  factory,  and  save  dealer. 

—  ■  ii  _ land  agents  profit.  Send  for  FltKK  CATALOGUE. 

CO*  ’YoXEOUD  UFO.  con  FA  NY,  BKF’T  II  8ii  CHICAGO,  ILU 


A  GOOD  BOOK. 

SILO  AND  SILAGE.— By  A.  J.  Cook. 
Third  Edition,  1892. 

Contains  the  latest  and  fullest  Information  on  the 
subject.  More  than  20,000  sold  In  less  than  two  years. 
'Phis  work  Is  praised  by  such  men  ns  John  (Jould, 
Colonel  Curtis,  Professors  Shelton  and  (Jutley,  and 
Dr.  C.  K.  Bessey.  The  author  has  proved  the  silo  to  be 
a  verj  valuable  aid  on  Ills  own  farm.  Price.  25  cents. 


JU§T 

thFnc 

LEARNERS. 


THE  NEW  BOTANY. — A  Lecture  on 

the  Best  Method  of  Studying  and  Teaching 
Botany.  Valuable  to  Students  and  Amateurs, 
being  a  Useful  Guide  in  Studying  “  The  Beauti¬ 
ful  Science.”  By  W.  J.  Bkai.  (M.Sc ,  Ph.D.), 
Professor  of  Botany,  Agricultural  College,  Michi¬ 
gan.  Third  Edition,  Enlarged  and  Revised. 
Price,  25  cents. 


HOW  TO  PROPAGATE  OVER  2,000 
varieties  of  shrubs,  trees  and  her¬ 
baceous  or  soft-stemmed  plants  ; 
the  process  for  each  being 
fully  described  in 

The  Nursery  Book 

By  L.  H.  Bailey,  assisted  by  several  of 
the  most  skillful  propagators  in  the 
world.  In  fact,  it  is  a  careful  compen¬ 
dium  of  the  best  practice  in  all  countries. 
It  contains  107  illustrations,  showing 
methods,  processes  and  appliances. 

Over  300  pages.  lOmo.  Price,  library 
style,  cloth,  wide  margins,  $1.  Pocket 
style,  paper,  narrow  margins,  50  cents. 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO., 
Times  Building,  New  York. 
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The  Rural  Publishing  Company 

Times  Building,  New  Yoiik 

PUBLISHERS  OK 


Reducing  the  condensed  milk  and  cream  to  milk, 
the  dally  average  for  last  week's  receipts  In  this 
market  was  28,029  cans -280,390  gallons.  Made  Into 
butter,  It  would  have  amounted  to  about  93,000 
pounds  for  each  day  of  the  week. 


The  various  New  Orleans  cotton  presses  have 
agreed  upon  a  tariff  of  charges  which  most  of  them 
have  already  signed,  and  the  others  will  doubtless 
determine  to  uphold.  An  Increase  of  five  cents  per 
bale  Is  charged  on  account  of  the  concessions  re- 


Some  Valuable  Books 
Worth  Far  More 


The  Rural  New-Yorker 

A  weekly  newspaper.  Established  1850.  De¬ 
voted  to  profitable  agriculture  and  progres  > 
slve  country  life.  12.00  a  year;  $3.00  to 
foreign  countries  In  the  Postal  Union 
Terms  to  clubs  on  application. 

American  Gardening 

A  monthly  magazine  of  horticulture,  fruits, 
flowers,  vegetables  and  ornamental  gar¬ 
dening ;  averages  100  pages  monthly. 
Illustrated.  Price,  $1.00  a  year:  $1.25  In 
New  Vork  City  ;  $1.50  to  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  In  the  Postal  Union. 

Out-Door  Books 

In  all  branches  of  agriculture  and  horticul¬ 
ture.  Catalogues  on  application.  Inquiries 
lor  any  books  wanted  will  be  promptly 
answered. 

PRODUCERS  OK 

FINE  PRINTING 

ENG  11 A  VI NG 

ELECTROTVPING 

E.  H.  LIBBY,  General  Manager. 


Sending  Money. — We  guarantee  that  all  money 
sent  by  postal  or  express  money  order,  registered  let¬ 
ter,  or  bank  draft  on  New  York,  shall  be  at  our  risk. 
Money  sent  in  local  checks,  postal  notes  or  currency, 
Is  at  the  sender’s  risk.  Canadian  remittances  should 
all  be  in  money  orders.  Make  all  orders  and  drafts 
payable  to  The  Rural  Publishing  Company. 

The  Date  Label  on  the  Paper.— The  number 
on  the  address  label  Indicates  the  date  to  which  the 
subscription  Is  paid.  Thus,  the  number  2,218  corre¬ 
sponds  with  the  number  under  the  title  on  the  llrst 
page  of  this  issue  and  means  that  the  subscription  ex¬ 
pires  this  week.  By  examining  these  numbers  from 
time  to  time  the  date  for  renewal  Is  easily  deter¬ 
mined. 

Acknowledgments  of  money  received  for  sub¬ 
scriptions  are  made  by  the  change  In  the  address  labels 
as  above  Indicated.  A  full  week  must  always  be 
allowed  for  changes  In  the  labels,  and  often  two  or 
three  weeks  In  the  busy  season. 

Discontinuances. — Subscribers  wishing  the  paper 
stopped  at  the  expiration  of  the  time  paid  for,  should 
notify  us  to  that  effect,  otherwise  we  shall  consider 
It  their  wish  to  have  It  continued. 

1<’or  Changes  ok  A ddress  subscribers  must  send 
us  both  the  old  and  new  addresses. 

*  *  * 

Caponizing  Fowls. 

The  recent  article  in  The  R.  N.-Y., 
anent  caponizing-,  has  awakened  an  un¬ 
usual  interest  among  our  readers ;  so 
great  that  we  have  made  arrangements 
whereby  we  can  furnish  Mr.  Dow’s  book, 
“Capons  and  Caponizing,”  to  any  of  our 
readers  at  50  cents  per  copy,  cloth-bound; 
or  25  cents  for  the  paper-bound  edition  ; 


The  utility  of  the  small  grape  baskets,  holding 
5,  8  and  10  pounds.  Is  becoming  more  and  more  recog¬ 
nized  and  used  every  year.  In  addition  to  grapes,  they 
are  now  largely  used  for  shipping  red  and  black  cur¬ 
rants,  huckleberries,  cherries,  etc.  They  are  cheap 
convenient  and  desirable  in  every  way. 

A  telegram  from  San  Jos6,  Cal.,  on  July  18.  says 
that  owing  to  the  shortness  of  the  fruit  crop,  espe¬ 
cially  apricots,  prices  have  gone  up  In  the  past  few 
days,  and  orchardlsts  who  held  their  fruit  are  netting 
good  figures.  Apricots,  which  were  selling  a  few 
days  ago  at  l'A  cent  per  pound,  or  $30  per  ton,  now 
bring  $00  per  ton;  prunes,  which  sold  for  $20  per  ton, 
now  bring  $50,  with  a  corresponding  increase  In  price 
for  other  varieties. 

Advices  dated  yesterday,  from  Utica,  N.  Y.,  the 
chief  dairy  produce  market  In  the  State,  say  the 
cheese  market  was  active.  Sales  at  IS'A  and  8%  cents; 
ruling  price,  cents;  ruling  price  a  year  ago,  8 
cents;  ruling  price  two  years  ago,  7M<  cents.  Butter 
Is  firmer.  Sales,  creamery,  20J4  to  22  cents;  bulk  at 
21J^;  at  Little  Falls,  creamery  at  20  cents,  and  farm 
dairy  at  18  to  19  cents;  at  Fulton,  20  cents;  at  Canton, 
22  cents.  All  these  places  are  In  the  neighborhood, 
In  the  center  of  the  New  York  dairy  region.  At  Elgin 
111.,  butter  was  active  on  July  20.  at  21  cents. 

The  Commercial  Dally  Bulletin  says:  “  The  New 
York  State  hop  growers  have  engaged  in  quite  a 
speculation.  They  are  trying  to ‘corner  ’  their  own 
goods,  and  engage  In  comparisons  of  crop  prospects 
that  suggest  nothing  if  not  a  remarkable  memory 
of  the  condition  of  the  vine  a  year  ago.  If  we  re¬ 
member  rightly,  there  was  a  great  hue  and  cry  about 
vermin  last  year.  There  are  no  such  walls  this  year. 
Still  the  growers  confess  that  they  are  In  a  bad 
plight,  and  the  trade  here  seem  to  place  only  a  11m 
Ited  amount  of  confidence  in  most  Interior  reports 
relative  to  the  damaged  crop.  Pacific  Coast  and 
European  advices  are  without  new  feature.” 

Agricultural  News. 

People’s  party  candidates  have  been  nominated  In 
all  the  13  Congressional  districts  of  Texas. 

The  average  weight  of  hogs  at  Chicago  last  month 
was  214  pounds;  Kansas  City,  196  pounds;  Omaha, 
230  pounds. 

Since  the  first  of  March  1, 1,750,000  hogs  were  packed 
at  Chicago,  against  1,500,000  for  the  corresponding 
period  one  year  ago. 

London  has  a  firm  of  opticians  whose  specialty  Is 
the  sale  of  spectacles  for  horses,  with  the  oblect  of 
promoting  high  stepping. 

The  Russian  government  will  establish  a  corps  of 
paid  officials,  to  be  scattered  over  the  empire  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  Information  about  the  crops. 

The  North  Carolina  Experiment  Station  is  under¬ 
taking  the  culture  of  the  tea  plant  in  that  State,  and 
It  is  said  that  tea  of  good  quality  has  been  raised 
In  a  small  wav. 

The  aggregate  stock  of  wheat  in  country  elevators 
of  Minnesota  and  the  two  Dakotas  is  13,164,409  bush¬ 
els,  a  decrease  for  the  week  of  803,000.  A  year  ago  the 
stock  was  9,885,700  bushels. 

The  estimate  of  the  English  wheat  crop  by  the 
London  Times  makes  It  but  five  per  cent  under  last 
year’s,  or  a  higher  condition  than  most  of  the  com¬ 
mercial  papers  have  made. 

Strange  that,  while  the  Pinkerton  offices  have  been 
besieged  by  men  willing  and  anxious  to  risk  their 
lives  at  Homestead,  farmers  advertise  in  vain  for 
men  to  help  them  In  the  fields. 

The  Executive  Board  of  the  Aberdeen-Angus  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  appropriated  $3,000  for  premiums  for  that 
breed  of  cattle  at  the  World’s  Fair  In  addition  to  the 
premiums  offered  by  the  Exposition. 


cently  granted  labor  In  the  way  of  higher  wages  and 
shorter  hours. 

In  a  few  weeks  the  annual  export  of  live  stock 
from  Montana  and  the  far  West  will  begin.  The 
shipments  will  be  large,  though  less  than  those  of 
last  year.  The  Northern  Pacific  estimates  that  there 
will  be  at  least  180,000  head  of  cattle  to  be  shipped 
east  from  Idaho,  Montana  and  Washington.  Last 
year  over  200.000  head  were  sent  out. 

The  raisin  raisers  of  California  are  seeking  to 
establish  an  agency  for  the  sale  of  their  products 
and  also  to  secure  lower  rates  of  transportation. 
The  crop  will  be  lighter  than  last  year's  and  tbe  com¬ 
mission  and  transportation  charges  as  heavy.  If  not 
heavier,  and  It  Is  absolutely  necessary  to  make  some 
arrangements  by  which  growers  can  get  a  living  price 
for  the  crop. 

Under  authority  conferred  bv  a  Senate  resolution 
directing  an  Investigation  by  the  Senate  Agricul¬ 
tural  Committee  Into  the  existence  and  cause  of  de¬ 
pression  In  agriculture,  Mr.  George  has  been  desig¬ 
nated  by  Chairman  Paddock  to  act  as  a  Sub-Corn-* 
mlttee  to  Investigate  the  cotton-growing  industry, 
and  Mr.  Casey  has  been  charged  with  the  Inquiry 
Into  the  other  branches  of  agriculture.  They  will 
report  to  the  full  Committee  at  the  next  session  of 
Congress. 

Texas  papers  say:  “  If  Mississippi,  Missouri,  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  Louisiana  and  seven  other  States,  all  of 
whom  have  a  heavier  tax  rate  than  Texas,  support, 
with  the  national  aid,  two  agricultural  and  mechan¬ 
ical  colleges  each,  why  should  not  Texas  have  more 
than  one?”  That  Texas  should  have  two,  no  one  will 
object;  but  have  11  other  States  two  apiece?  In  the 
present  Texas  College,  however,  the  agricultural 
class  Is  reported  to  be  outnumbered  three  to  one  bv 
the  mechanical  class. 

A  letter  from  Jonesboro,  La.,  says,  “  thousands 
have  had  their  crops  cimpletely  ruined,  stock  drown¬ 
ed,  homes  washed  away  and  In  many  cases  lives  lost 
by  the  recent  heavy  floods.  There  are  hundreds  of 
families  on  the  Little  Tensas  and  Black  Rivers  who 
do  not  know  where  their  next  meal  is  coming  from, 
and  no  means  of  obtaining  it  until  after  the  water 
abates.”  Much  the  same  Is  true  of  manv  other  places 
in  the  flooded  districts  along  the  Mississippi  and  Its 
tributaries.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  charity  which 
sent  food  to  famishing  Russians  will  not  allow  these 
Americans  to  starve. 

There  has  seldom  been  such  a  persistent  battle  In 
favor  of  any  measure  In  Congress  as  has  been  waged 
about  the  Anti-Option  bill  in  the  Senate  for  the  last 
two  weeks.  The  House  passed  it  by  a  tremendous 
majority.  Then  the  old-fogylte  stronghold  of  capi¬ 
talists  and  their  lawyers,  being  further  away  from 
the  people,  tried  to  squelch  It,  but  a  majority, 
frightened  by  letters  from  their  States,  refused  to 
put  themselves  on  record  against  it;  but  many  of 
them  have  tried  to  kilt  it  by  delaying  action  on  It 
till  after  the  end  of  the  session.  Probably  they  will 
succeed,  as  so  many  amendments  have  been  mude  to 
the  House  bill  that  an  agreement  between  the  neces¬ 
sary  “Conference  Committee”  of  each  House  Is 
hardly  probable,  even  If  a  vote  Is  taken  on  the  meas¬ 
ure  In  the  Senate. 

( Continued  on  next  page.) 

One  ok  the  Nicest  and  best  Tonics  and  anti-acids 
for  dyspeptics  Is  Dr.  D.  Jayne’s  Tonic  Vermifuge. — 
When  used  In  conjunction  with  the  Sanative  Pills,  it 
rarely  falls  to  be  effective;  while  its  moderate  price 
brings  It  within  the  reach  of  everyone.  Sold  by  all 
Druggists.—  A  dv. 

LINSEED  OIL  MEAL 


sent  postpaid. 

The  Dow’s  caponizing-  instruments  we 
can  also  supply;  price  for  the  full  set, 
sent  prepaid  anywhere  in  United  States, 
.$2.50.  To  any  present  subscriber  who 
will  send  us  three  new  subscriptions  to 
The  R.  Y.-Y.,  to  date  from  receipt  to 
January  1893,  and  .$3.75,  we  will  send 
the  full  set  without  further  charge. 

*  *  * 

CROP  AND  MARKET  NOTES. 

Potatoes  are  low.  Long  Island  In  bulk  selling  at 
$1.50  and  $1.62  per  barrel,  while  others  sell  lower. 

Last  week  closed  out  the  red  raspberry  season.  It 
has  not  been  a  particularly  successful  one,  either  in 
the  matter  of  crop  or  prices. 

Telegraphic  reports  from  all  parts  of  Manitoba 
state  that  the  crops  are  in  magnificent  condition,  not 
a  single  drawback  being  reported. 

The  Georgia  peaches  continue  to  lend  the  market, 
and  they  are  averaging  high  this  season.  Those  who 
have  peach  orchards  In  that  State  are  this  year  doing 
well. 

Butter  Is  stiffening  up  a  little  in  price,  and  there 
are  at  present  no  Indications  of  a  break  In  the  mar¬ 
ket.  It  is  a  healthful  sign  when  the  price  creeps  up 
about  a  half  cent  per  pound  in  each  week. 

There  Is  no  such  thing  as  a  good  musk-melon  In  our 


During  the  first  six  months  of  1892  receipts  of  flax¬ 
seed  In  Chicago  aggregated  3,352,000  bushels,  against 
1,841,000  bushels  last  year.  Shipments  were  3,744,000 
bushels,  against  2.428.000  bushels  last  year. 

A  short  time  ago  the  authorities  of  Kansas  City  de¬ 
stroyed  $2,000,000  of  waterworks  bonds,  being  unsal¬ 
able  because  the  Interest  was  payable  In  “  currency.” 
The  new  bonds  will  bear  4jjj  per  cent  Interest,  pay 
able  In  gold. 

The  most  pretentious  of  all  the  Southern  "get-rich- 
quick’’  associations  with  big  Southern  and  Northern 
names  among  the  managers,  has  just  collapsed,  and 
15,000  stock-holders,  a  large  proportion  of  whom  are 
farmers,  are  left  to  mourn  the  loss  of  their  $1,500,000. 

One  of  the  largest  camellia  trees  In  Europe  Is  that 
which  Is  just  now  in  full  bloom  at  Pillnitz,  near 
Dresden,  and  forms  one  of  the  sights  of  the  district. 
It  was  Imported  from  Japan  about  150  years  ago,  Is 
about  17  yards  high,  and  has  an  annual  average  of 
40,000  blossoms. 

London  is  the  great  wool  market  of  the  world.  Last 
year  the  sales  there  amounted  to  1,433,000  bales,  or 
573,200,000  pounds.  At  Melbourne  117,000,000  pounds 
were  sold,  and  at  Boston  153,000,000  pounds.  Liver¬ 
pool  Is  also  a  great  wool  market,  the  sales  there  last 
year  having  exceeded  100,000,000  pounds. 

Texas  fever  In  a  virulent  form  has  broken  out 
among  the  herds  of  cattle  in  the  southern  part  of 
Lyons  County,  Kan.  The  disease  was  communicated 
by  a  herd  of  Texas  cattle  which  was  driven  through 
the  country  a  few  weeks  ago.  Over  150  cattle  have 
died  and  an  equal  number  are  affected  by  the  fever. 


At  present  writing  (July  1, 1892,)  OIL  MEAL  Is  very 
low,  and  now 

IS  A  FAVORABLE  TIME 

to  lay  In  a  stock  for  Fall  Sales  or  use 

JOBBERS  as  well  as  CO^UMfiRS  will  do 
well  to  consider  this  subject. 


Please  write  us  for  quotations  and  other  particulars 

DETROIT  LINSEED  OIL  WORKS, 

DETROIT.  MICHIGAN. 


CANADA 

HARDWOOD 
UNLEACHED 

Screened  and  ready  for  immediate  shipment  In 
carload  lots,  direct  from  our  storehouses  in  Canada. 
Smaller  quantities,  In  bags,  from  our  storehouse  in 
New  York.  We  guarantee  all  ashes  shipped  by  us 
to  be  absolutely  pure  unleached,  and  give  all  pur¬ 
chasers  ample  time  to  satisfy  themselves  as  to  qua 
lity  of  the  ashes  before  paying  for  them.  Send  for 
our  prices,  circulars  and  other  information  before 
ordering  ALLISON,  STROUP  &  CO., 

Mention  thin  puper.  216  Fulton  Street,  New  York. 


STUDY  Thorough  and  practict  1 
w  w  1  Instruction  given  by 
Mail  In  Book-keeping,  Business  Forms 
Arithmetic,  Penmanship,  Shorthand 
etc.  Low  rates.  Distance  no  objection.  Circulars  free 
*  RTRiTToi  416  Main  Srj^et.  Buffalo  N  V 


than  they  Cost. 

FRUITS,  ETC. 


A  B  0  of  Strawberry  Culture.  Terry . $0.40 

American  Grape-Growing  and  Wlne-Maklng. 

Husmann . 1.50 

Apple  Culture,  Field  Notes  on.  Bailey.  (90  p. ;  111.)  .75 

Cranberry  Culture.  White.  (Ill.) .  1.25 

Cape  Cod  Cranberries.  Webb.  Paper . 40 

Florida  Fruits.  Harcourt.  (350  p.) . 1.25 

Fruit  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America.  Downing. 

(1,500  p.;  111.) .  6.00 

Grape-Growers’  Guide.  Chorlton.  (211  p.) . 75 

Grape  Culture.  Tryon . 25 

Grape  Culturlst.  Fuller.  (283  p. ;  111).  . 1.50 

Hand-Book  of  Tree  Planting.  Eggleston.  (126  p.)  .75 

How  to  Gr  >w  Strawberries.  Knapp . 25 

Miniature  i’rult  Garden.  Rivers . 1.00 

Orange  Culture.  Moore . 1.00 

Peach  Culture.  Fulton.  (200  p.) . 1.50 

Peach,  Pear,  Quince  and  Nut  Trees,  Culture  of. 

Black.  (400  p.) . 1.50 

Pear  Culture  for  Profit.  Quinn.  (136  p.K .  1.00 

Propagation,  Art  of.  Jenkins . 30 

Quince  Culture.  Meech.  (143  p.) .  1.00 

Small  Fruits,  8uccess  with.  Roe . 1.60 

Small  Fruit  Culturlst.  Fuller .  1.50 


VEGETABLES. 


Asraragus  Culture.  Barnes  A  Robinson . 50 

Cabbages.  Gregory.  (25  p.) . 30 

Carrots  and  Mangold- Wurtzels . 30 

Cauliflowers.  Brill . 20 

Celery  Growing  and  Marketing:  A  Success. 

Stewart . 1.00 

Farm  Gardening  and  8eed  Growing.  Brill . 1.00 

Gardening  for  Profit.  Henderson . 2.00 

Garden— How  to  Make  It  Pay  Greiner.  (260  p.; 111.)  2.00 

Melons,  How  to  Grow  for  Market.  Burpee . 30 

Mushroom  Culture.  Falconer . 1.50 

Onion  Culture  (The  New.)  Greiner . 60 

Onion-Raising.  Gregory . 80 

Onions:  How  to  Grow  for  Market.  Burpee . 26 

Peanut  Plant.  Jones . 60 

Squashes.  Gregory . 30 

Sweet  Potato  Culture.  Fltz . 60 


LIVE  STOCK,  POULTRY,  ETC. 


A  B  C  of  Bee  Culture.  Root. . . . 1.25 

Butter  Making.  Valentine  (English) . 35 

Dairyman's  Manual.  Stewart .  2.00 

Feeding  Animals.  Stewart . 2.00 

Manual  of  the  Apiary.  Cook .  1.50 

Milch  Cows  and  Dairy  Farming.  Flint . 2.00 

Harris  on  the  Pig.  Joseph  Harris . 1.50 

Shepherd's  Manual.  Stewart . 1.50 

Swine  Husbandry.  Coburn . 1.75 

Veterinary  Adviser.  James  Law . 8.00 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


A  B  C  of  Carp  Culture.  T <jrry . 35 

Agriculture.  Storer.  (2  vols) . 5.00 

Azalea  Culture.  Halllday.  (Price,  $2.)  Our 

special  price . 1.00 

Barn  Plans  and  Outbuildings .  1.50 

Botany.  Lessons  In.  Gray.  (226  p.;  111.) .  1.50 

Botany.  Manual  of.  Gray.  (800  p.;  plates)  ....  2.00 

Bulbs.  Rand.  (350  p.;  111.) .  2.50 

Camellia  Culture.  Halllday .  1.00 

Cactaceous  Plants.  Castle . 50 

Chrysanthemums.  Burbldge . 1.50 

Culture  of  Farm  Crops.  Stewart . . t  .50 

Draining  for  Profit  and  Health.  Waring . 1.50 

Ensilage  and  Silos.  Colcord . 1.00 

Every  Woman  Her  Own  Flower  Gardener.  Daisy 

Kjebright .  1.00 

Fertilizers.  Gregory . 40 

Gardening  for  Pleasnre.  Henderson .  2.00 

Grasses  and  Forage  Plants.  Flint .  2.00 

Grasses.  How  to  Know  Them  by  Their  Leaves. 

McAlpine  . 1.00 

Hand-Book  of  Plants.  Henderson.  (520  p.;  lily.  4.00 

Home  Acre.  Roe .  1.50 

Home  Floriculture.  Rexford .  1.50 

Home  Florist,  The.  Long .  1.50 

Hop  Culture . 50 

How  Crops  Feed.  Johnson.  (400  p.;  111.) . 2.00 

How  Crops  Grow.  Johnson.  (375  p.)  . 2.00 

How  Plants  Grow  Gray.  (216  p.;  111.) . 1.00 

How  the  Farm  Pays.  Henderson  &  Crozler . 2.60 

Insects  Injurious  to  Plants.  Saunders.  (425  p. ;  111.)  2.00 

Insects,  Injurious.  Treat.  (270  p.;  111.) . 2.04 

Irrigation  for  Farm,  Garden  and  Orchard.  Stew-  • 

art .  1.50 

Landscape  Gardening.  Parsons . 3.50 

Manures,  Book  on.  Harris.  (350  p.) .  1,75 

Nature’s  Serial  Story.  Roe  .  2.50 

Nitrate  of  Soda  for  Manure.  Harris . 10 

Orchid  Culture.  Rand . 3.00 

Ornamental  Gardening.  Long .  2.00 

Practical  Floriculture.  Henderson .  1.50 

Practical  Forestry.  Fuller.  (280  p.;  ill.) .  1.50 

Preparing  Vegetables  for  the  Table . 50 

Rhododendrons . 1.50 


markets*  Growers  who  pick  and  ship  green  melons 
ought  to  know  that  a  melon  picked  green  never  be¬ 
comes  a  good  melon.  Water-melons  are  abundant, 
cheap  and  good. 

The  official  summary  of  the  July  crop  report  of 
Iowa  shows  an  improvement  In  winter  wheat  from 
86  to  96)6  per  cent.  Corn  promises  about  two-thirds 
of  a  full  crop.  Condition  of  oats,  83  per  cent;  rye, 
93,  and  barley.  89. 

A  year  ago  the  strongest  demand  in  this  market 
was  for  tine  medium,  line  and  medium  wools— to-day 
the  demand  Is  strongest  for  quarter  coarse,  bright 
wools  and  the  finest  Territories  on  a  basis  of  55  to  60 
cents  scoured  at  the  mill. 


At  a  conference  on  July  19,  between  tbe  New  York 
State  Board  of  World's  Fair  Managers  and  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Board  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society,  the 
latter  agreed  to  cooperate  in  the  collection  and 
exhibit  from  this  State  at  the  Columbian  Exposition, 
provided  the  State  Board  would  secure  the  necessary 
funds.  This  the  Board  agreed  to  do. 

There  will  be  no  tariff  legislation  during  this 
session  of  Congress.  All  the  House  Bills  from  the 
Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  Including  the  Free 
Wool  BUI,  have  been  pigeon-holed  by  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Finance  and  will  not  be  beard  of  again. 
New  tariff  bills  will  doubtless  be  introduced  in  the 
new  Congress  after  the  Presidential  election. 


•  A.  RIPANS  TABULES  regulate 

*  MHaA  the  stomach,  liver  and  bowels,  puri 

•  fy  the  blood,  are  safe  and  effectual 

•  the  best  medicine  known  for  bilious 

T  J.'X  .Cj) ness,  constipation,  dyspepsia,  foul 

!  breath, headache, mental  depression. 

I  '  painful  digestion,  had  complexion 

,  and  all  diseases  caused  by  failure  of 

•  the  stomach,  liver  or  oowels  to  per 

♦  form  their  proper  functions.  Persons  given  to  over- 

♦  eating  are  benefited  by  taking  one  after  each  meal. 

♦  Price,  $2  ;  sample,  16c.  At  Druggists,  or  sent  by  mall 

♦  KIPANS  CHEMICAL  CO.,  10  Spruce  St.,  New  Ycri 


PCITTV  1>ia,1°'  Organ,  #23  up.  Want  ag’ts. 
DLA  I  I  I  Cat  free.  Dan’l  F.  Beatty,  Wash’ton.N.J 


Roses  In  the  Garden  and  Under  Glass.  Rider. 


(English) .  5t 

Rural  Essays.  Downing . 3.0C 

Talks  Afield.  Bailey .  1 .00 

The  Dog.  Youatt . 2.50 

Timbers  and  How  to  Grow  Them.  Hartlg .....  .75 

The  Rose:  Its  Cultivation,  Varieties,  etc  Ell- 

wanger .  1.26 

The  Silo  and  Silage.  A.  J.  Cook . .25 

The  Trees  of  Northwestern  America.  Newhall.  2.50 
Truck  Farming  at  the  South.  Oernler . 1.50 
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Agricultural  News. 

( Continued .) 

It  Is  expected  that  the  Russian  government  will 
authorize  the  export  of  rye  and  bran  on  august  1. 

Tin  plants  from  Wales  are  likely  to  be  transplanted 
—several  of  them— to  this  country,  chiefly  to  Penn¬ 
sylvania. 

Tin  cans  and  glass  jars  are  likely  to  be  low  this 
year— the  Delaware  peach  crop  has  gone  “  where  the 
woodbine  twlncth”— up  the  spout. 

The  Northwestern  Miller  reports  the  stock  of  wheat 
In  private  elevators  of  Minneapolis  at  1,076,000  bush¬ 
els,  a  decrease  for  the  week  of  23,000. 

A  handsome  Durham  cow,  owned  by  Edward  Hag- 
gins,  lessee  of  the  Tunnel  Hill  Farm,  on  the  Reading 
Railroad,  In  Montgomery  County,  above  West  Mana- 
yunk,  Pa.,  recently  gave  birth  to  three  fully  devel¬ 
oped  calves.  Two  are  living. 

Messrs.  Wlllet  &  Gray,  of  New  Orleans,  published 
the  following  estimate  of  the  sugar  crop  of  the  world, 
In  tons: 

Beets.  Cane. 

1388-90 . 3,550.000  2,228,000 

1888-8!* . 2,753.844  2,254,000 

1887-88 . 2.451,050  2,405.000 

1880-87 . 2,730,200  2,345,550 

The  Illinois  State  Board  of  Agriculture  offers  $500 
In  three  premiums  for  the  best  and  largest  displays 
from  counties  of  the  State,  at  the  State  fair  at 
Peoria,  September  20-30.  The  first  premium  Is  $250  In 
cash;  second  $150,  and  third  $100.  From  these  prem¬ 
ium  displays  selections  will  be  made  for  World's 
Columbian  Exposition,  at  Chicago,  next  year. 

The  notorious  “Billy”  McGarrahan’s  land  claim  Is 
now  In  such  good  shape  that  Billy  Is  negotiating  with 
New  York  capitalists  for  the  sale  of  his  “rights”  to 
the  $5,000,000  or  $10,000,000  he  expects  It  to  yield.  He 
wants  to  pay  those  on  whose  loans  he  has  lived  for 
the  last  25  years  or  more,  even  If  he  gets  no  more  than 
10  cents  on  the  dollar  on  the  amount  of  his  claims. 

The  first  special  fruit  train  for  Condon,  consisting 
of  five  cars,  left  Sacramento.  Cal.,  under  charge  of 
the  California  Fruit  Transportation  Company.  It 
reached  New  York  the  20th,  and  the  fruit  was  at 
once  transferred  to  the  steamer  Majestic,  which  Is 
fitted  with  refrigerators.  In  one  of  the  cars  Is  a  box 
of  choice  pears  for  Queen  Victoria.  A  regular  auc¬ 
tion  day  will  be  established  for  California  fruit  in 
London,  and  trains  of  five  cars  each  will  be  sent  out 
regularly. 

Five  thousand  chattel  mortgages  on  8, (XX)  saloons 
In  New  York  city  are  held  by  20  brewers,  distillers  and 
wholesale  liquor  dealers,  who  thus  control  40.000 
votes.  No  other  monopoly  can  compare  with  this 
20-men  syndicate  in  respect  to  the  possibilities  of 
evil.  When  farmers,  the  moral  force  of  all  nations, 
cast  their  votes  next  November,  they  should  remem¬ 
ber  that  what  is  said  with  regard  to  the  biggest  city 
In  the  nation,  Is  applicable  to  even  villages. 

Sir  John  Rennet  Cawes,  the  “  father  ”  of  the  prac¬ 
tical  use  of  commercial  fertilizers,  who  began  his 
experiments  with  them  at  the  ago  of  24,  In  1838,  Is 
still  hale  and  vigorous  at  the  age  of  78,  and  takes  a 
keen  Interest  In  the  agricultural  experiments  which 
In  all  the  Intermediate  years  have  been  steadily  car¬ 
ried  on  at  Rothamsted.  Ho  has  deeded  $500,000  and 
a  sufficient  area  of  land  with  suitable  buildings  and 
apparatus,  to  carry  on  the  experiments  after  the 
world  shall  mourn  his  death. 

Here,  “  hayseeds,”  what  do  you  think  of  it  ?  Cas 
Thursday  before  the  World’s  Fair  Committee,  Gen. 
St.  Clair  made  the  charge  boldly  and  openly  that 
Devlin  and  Hayes,  leaders  of  the  Knights  of  Cabor, 
promised  to  devote  their  time  and  labor  to  secure 
from  Congress  an  appropriation  of  $5,000,000,  If  they 
themselves  got  $10,000  out  of  the  boodle.  Their  de¬ 
fense  was  that  it  would  cost  time  and  money  to  work 
up  labor  sentiment  in  support  of  the  Fair,  and  that 
they  felt  that  they  ought  to  be  recompensed  for  any 
such  outlay.  The  outcome  was  that  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  agreed  to  withdraw 
all  throats  of  a  boycott  and  to  assume  a  friendly  at¬ 
titude  toward  the  fair  provided  nothing  more  should 
be  said  about  the  $10,00(1  demand.  The  committee 
made  no  promise,  and  the  publication  of  the  facts  is 
a  sufficient  comment  upon  the  character  of  these 
officials  of  the  Knights  of  Labor. 

The  Board  of  Health  of  New  Orleans  has  lately 
been  taking  Vigorous  measures  against  the  adultera¬ 
tion  of  milk.  On  April  20  the  crusade  began.  A  sam¬ 
ple  of  milk  was  taken  from  every  dairy  wagon  that 
hove  In  sight,  and  these  samples  were  subjected  to  a 
complete  analysis.  Of  them  63.04  per  cent  contained 
less  than  12  per  cent  and  more  than  eight  per  cent  of 
total  solids;  36.96  per  cent  contained  more  than  12.8 
per  cent  of  the  total  solids,  the  average  amount  of 
adulteration  being  20  per  cent  of  added  water,  the 
lowest  being  7.5  per  cent,  the  highest  38.5  per  cent. 
On  July  1,  1892,  the  last  run  of  milk  was  made.  Of  the 
samples  analyzed  23.33  per  cent  contained  less  than 
12.45  per  cent  and  more  than  11.8  per  cent  of  total 
solids;  78. (S6  per  cent  contained  more  than  12.8  per 
cent  of  total  solids.  The  average  amount  of  adulter¬ 
ation  was  7.5  per  cent  of  added  water,  the  lowest  be¬ 
ing  4.25  per  cent,  the  highest  9.25  per  cent.  This 
shows  an  Improvement  in  less  than  three  months  of 
40.3  per  cent,  and  a  corresponding  decrease  in  the 
amount  of  adulteration  during  the  same  period  from 
20  per  cent  to  7.5. 

Condensed  Correspondence. 

Kansas,  Kingman,  July  15.-A1I  spring  and  sum¬ 
mer  we  have  had  excellent  weather  for  crops  of  all 
kinds;  wheat  splendid  and  all  harvested.  An  excell¬ 
ent  prospect  for  corn.  A  very  light  crop  of  apples 
and  no  peaches.  Small  fruits  of  all  kinds  good. 

B.  F.  D. 

Canada,  Prince  Edward  island,  July  18.— 
The  weather.— April  began  warm  and  fine,  but  from 
the  second  week  the  weather  was  cold  and  dry  with 
cold  winds  and  biting  night  frosts.  May  was  very 
cold  and  dry  during  the  first  half,  with  severe  night 
frosts  running  through  the  whole  month.  June  was 
very  dry  and  hot.  and  July  up  to  date  has  been  the 
driest  and  hottest  I  ever  witnessed. 

A  few  notes  from  my  dlary.-April  20.  Clear  and 
cool  W.  N.  W.  Disc-harrowing  potato  ground.  21. 
Ice  In  sight  In  the  Gulph.  Weather  like  yesterday’s. 

Dlsc-harrowlng  potato  and  wheat  ground.  22.  Wind 

south  for  the  flrst  time  In  a  fortnlght-wlndy.  2t. 


:0 1 


Raining  lightly  all  the  morning.  28.  Getting  manure 
out.  28  -29.  Planting  potatoes.  May  20.  Sowed  the 
flrst  oats.  June  4.  Sowed  the  last  oats.  June  20. 
Sowing  barley.  21.  Finished  sowing  It. 

Crops.— The  crops  look  remarkably  well,  oats  and 
wheat  particularly.  It  Is  yet  too  early  to  form  an 
Idea  of  what  the  barley  crop  will  be.  Potatoes  bid 
fair  to  be  excellent.  It  is  surprising  how  well  the 
grain  crops  look  when  we  consider  the  unfavorable 
weather— not  a  drop  of  rain  for  a  month  and  the 
glass  not  dropping  below  70  degrees  for  that  period- 
such  heat  and  such  drought.  With  regard  to  the 
potato  crop,  my  forecast  at  present  Is  that  it  will 
aggregate  In  the  whole  Province  12,000,000  bushels. 
Just  now  the  farmers  are  paving  every  attention  to 
it.  The  spring  tooth  cultivator  Is  kept  going  con¬ 
tinually;  Helds,  on  the  whole,  look  nice  and  clean. 


FURS  ANI)  SKINS. 


N’n,  W'n 

South’n  and 

No.  1  quality 

and  Kast'n 

Southwest'n 

Black  Boar . 

....$20  00®35  1)0 

*10  U0@28  00 

Cubs  and  yearlings  . . . . 

....  6  00@I8  00 

5  00®  13  00 

Otter . 

-  9  00®  11  (10 

6  00®  8  00 

Reaver,  No.  1 . 

-  6  00®  8  00 

6  00®  7  00 

Red  Fox  . 

-  1  50®  1  75 

1  25®  1  50 

Gray  Fox  . 

-  1  00®  1  25 

85®  1  10 

Lynx . 

....  4  00®  6  00 

-@  -  — 

Wild  Cat . . 

.  60@  1  25 

-®  — 

Marten,  dark . 

.  2  00®  5  00 

- @  .  _ 

Marten,  pale . 

.  90®  1  25 

- @ - 

Skunk,  black . 

....  1  15®  1  30 

1  00®  1  15 

Skunk,  half-striped _ 

70®  80 

f>0(<$  05 

Skunk,  striped . 

30®  45 

20®  36 

Skunk,  white . 

10®  20 

10®  15 

Raccoon . 

60®  !W) 

45®  80 

Opossum . 

....  2f)hd  45 

20®  40 

Mink . 

75®  2  50 

50®  1  00 

M  uskrat,  spring . 

15®  18 

13@ 

GINSENG 


covered  as  they  are  with  a  thin  blanket  of  fine  earth 
and  no  weeds.  The  problem,  though,  Is  where  shall 
the  growers  find  a  market  for  the  coming  big  crop  '! 
But  Nature  may  bring  her  forces  to  work  against  the 
McKinley  tariff  and  you  across  the  line  may  want 
some.  Shall  we  entertain  such  a  hope?  Is  that 
charity?  j.  a.  macdonald. 


BEANS  AND  PEA8 


Marrow,  choice,  1891 . 2  10  @ - 

Mediums,  choice,  1891 . 1  80  @-  — 

Pea,  choice,  1891 . 180  @ - 

White  Kidney,  choice,  1891 . 2  40  @2  50 

Red  Kidney,  choice,  1891 ...  . 2  30  @2  40 

Yellow  Eye,  choice,  1891 . 1  85  @1  75 

Black  Turtle  8oup,  choice,  1891 .  —  @ - 

Lima  beans,  California  (60)  lbs.) . 1  70  @1  80 

Foreign  medium,  1891 . . @ - 

Green  peas,  1891,  bbls.,  per  bush . 1  65  @-  — 

Green  peas,  1891,  bags,  per  bush . 1  55  @1  60 

Green  peas,  Scotch.  1891.  bushel . 1  70  @1  75 

BUTTER. 

Creamery—  western. 

Elgin  extras . .  .21  )4@22)4 

Other  Western  extras . 21  @22 

Firsts . 20)4  @2 1)4 

Seconds . 18)4@19)4 

Thirds . 17  @17)4 

Imitation  creamery— 

Firsts . 18  @19 

Seconds . . . 15  @16)4 

Thirds .  —  @— 

Dairy  firsts .  17  @18 

Seconds . 15  @16 

Factory  fresh,  extra . 1 6)4@— 

Firsts . 15)4@16 

Seconds . 14  @15 

Fourths  to  thirds . 13  @14 

Rolls . —  @— 


STATE  AND  PENN. 

Creamery,  Penn,  extra . 21)4@22 

Half  firkin  tubs— 

Fresh  extras . 21  @21)4 

Firsts . 18J4@19!4 

8econds . 17  @)8 

Welsh  tubs— 

Fresh  extras . 19)4@20!4 

Firsts . 18  @19 

Seconds . 17  @1714 

CHEESE. 

State  factory,  full  cream— 

E1"®;"”; . m®  9 

hair  to  prime .  . '8i*i@  - 

Light  skims  choice .  5)4@ 

Light  skims,  common  to  prime .  3  @  4 

Skims  choice .  2  @2)4 

Pennsylvania  skims .  )4@  l)4i 

EGGS. 

N.  Y.  8tato  and  Penn,  new  laid  per  doz . 17!4@17)4 

Western  fresh  gathered  choice . 17  @— 

Western  fresh  gathered,  fair  to  prime . 16  @17 

FRUITS— GREEN. 

Apples,  Jersey  Astrachan.  prime,  per  bbl.  ..2  50@3  50 

Jersey  Sour  Bough,  prime,  per  bbl . ■>  00@3  50 

Jersey  wind-falls,  per  bbl . 1  00«al  50 

S'n  Astrachan,  per  bush  crate .  75@1  25 

S'n  green,  per  crate .  d0@i  <jy 

Grapes,  Fla.,  poor,  per  case . I  00@3  50 

Ga.,  Delaware,  per  lb .  8@  10 

Ga  ,  Ives,  per  lb .  .  5@  g 

H.  C.,  Moore's  Early,  per  lb .  15@  p; 

S.  C.,  Delaware,  per  lb .  ]g@ 

8.  C.,  Niagara,  per  ib . .  18@  20 

Pears,  near-by  Sugar- top.  per  bbl . 1  50@2  50 

Near-by  Scooter,  per  bbl . 1  so@2  50 

Ga.,  Le  Conte,  prime,  per  bbl . 2  50® 3  00 

Ga.,  Le  Conte,  poor,  per  bbl . 1  75@2  25 

Ga.,  Le  Conte,  prime  to  fancy,  per  crate.  60@  90 


Ga.,  Inferior,  per  case . 5o@l  50 

N.  &  S.  C.,  as  to  pkg . .  75@i  50 

Md.  &  Del.  E.  Rivers,  per  crate . 1  25@1  50 

Md.  &  Del.  E.  Rivers,  per  basket .  75@1  00 

Md.  &  Del.,  Hale’s,  per  crate .  60@1  00 

Md.  &  Del.  Hales,  per  basket .  .  40@  00 

Plums,  Md.  &  Del.  Wild  Goose,  per  quart  .. .  9@  11 

N.  C.,  Wild  Goose,  per  3  lb  to  bush  crate.l  0)@1  25 

Southern  Beach,  per  quart .  7@  9 

Currants,  cherry,  per  quart .  8®  10 

Cherry,  per  lb .  g@  7 

Small,  per  lb .  0^ 

Raspberries,  Up-River,  3  to  quart  cup....!!!  4@  « 

Up-River.  4  to  quart  cup .  3@  4 

Jersey  red,  per  pint . 4@  7 

Jersey  black  cap,  per  pint .  3@  5 

Blackberries,  Md.  &  Del.  Wilson,  per  quart.  6@  9 

Jersey,  Wilson,  per  quart .  7@  10 

Huckleberries,  Penn.,  per 8 quart  basket....  70@  75 

Per  6  quart  basket .  50@  55 

Penn.  &  Mountain,  per  quart .  7@  10 

Shawangunk  Mt.,  per  box . 1  00® _ 

Jersey,  per  box .  tjQjg 

Jersey,  per  quart . 

Md.,  per  quart .  5@ 


Gooreberrles,  Green,  per  quart . 5@ 

Muskmelons,  Ch’u,  poor  to  good,  per  bbl _  50@1 

Ch’n,  per  basket .  50@1 


80 
8 
8 
7 
50 

„„  .JP.  .  — - .  50®  1  00 

Norfolk,  fancy,  per  bbl . 2  00@3  50 

Norfolk  &  N.  C.,  fair,  per  bbl  . .  50@1  50 

Watermelons,  poor  to  fancy,  per  car  ....100  00@225  00 

I  rime  large,  per  100  .  20  00@ _ 

Medium,  per  100 .  12  00@  18  00 

Small,  per  100 .  5  yikg)  10  00 

Fla.  Pines,  50  to  60  In  crate,  per  100 _  .  10  00@12  00 

hla.  I  ines,  70  to  80  In  crate,  per  100 .  4  oo@  7  00 

FRUITS— DOMESTIC  DRIED 

Apples,  evaporated,  1891,  fancy .  6  @7 

.evaporated,  1891,  choice .  t,u@ 

Evaporated,  1891,  prime .  g  @  gii 

Evaporated,  1891,  common  to  fair .  4)4@  bit 

southern  sliced,  1891,  fancy .  3  @  4 

Southern  sliced,  1891,  prime .  3  @  nu 

Southern  sliced,  1891,  common  to  fair.....  3  @  jju 

State  and  coarse  cut,  1891 .  3  @33? 

Southern  coarse  cut,  1891 .  3  <a  su 

chopped,  1891 . ;;  t 

Cores  and  skins,  1891 .  1  a  i  u 

Pea  :hes,  Del.,  peeled  fancy . ®  . 

N.  C.  peeled,  fancy .  -  @  - 

N.  C.  peeled,  choice .  _ 

Southern  peeled,  common  to  prime. 


Raspberries,  1891,  evaporated . 

1191,  sun-dried . 

18 

@18^ 

Blackberries,  1891,  per  lb . 

Hucxieberries,  189f,  per  lb . 

...10 

Cherries,  1891 . 

Plum-i,  State . 

Apricots,  Cal.,  1891,  per  ib . 

..  9 

@12 

Northern  and  Canada,  per  lb . $2  50@2  70 

Western  as  to  quality,  per  lb .  2  30@2  50 

Southern  as  to  quality .  2  20@2  40 


GRASS  8EED 


Clover... 

Timothy 


HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay,  No.  1,  per  100  lbs . 

No.  2,  per  100  lbs . 

Shipping,  per  100  lbs . 

Clover,  mixed,  per  100  lbs . 

Clover,  per  100  lbs . 

Hay,  salt,  per  100  lbs .  .  . 

8traw,  Long  ltye,  per  100  lbs . 

Straw,  Short  Rye,  per  100  lbs . 

Straw,  Oat,  per  100  lbs . 

Straw,  Wheat,  per  100  lbs . 

MEATS  AND  STOCK. 

Live  veal  calves,  prime,  per  lb . 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb . 

Common  to  medium,  per  lb....  . 

Live  calves,  buttermilk,  per  lb . 

Calves,  country  dressed,  prime . 

Country  dressed,  fair  to  good . 

Country  dressed,  common  to  medium 
Country  dressed,  small,  per  lb.... 

Dressed,  buttermilk,  per  lb . 

Spring  Lnmbs,  alive,  near-by,  per  Ib. . . . 

Alive,  Southern,  per  lb . 

Sheep,  alive,  good  to  prime,  per  lb . 

Sheep,  alive,  poor  to  fair,  per  lb . 

Hogs,  country  dressed,  light,  per  Ib.. 

Country  dressed,  medium,  per  lb . 

Country  dressed,  heavy . 


11)4® 

12*4 

1  40 

@1 

65 

.  .85 

@ 

.75 

@ 

— 

.  .05 

@ 

70 

. .  05 

@ 

— 

. .  00 

@ 

— 

..55 

@ 

— 

.  .55 

@ 

— 

..10 

@ 

45 

..15 

@ 

65 

..10 

@ 

6M@  - 

53*  @  6 

5  @  5)4 
2  @  3)4 
S  @  8)4 

7  @  7)4 

5  @6)4 
-  @  - 
3)4@  5 
734  @  8 

6  @  6)4 
1)4®  5 
3)4®  43* 

8  @  - 
7)4®  8 

7  @  7)4 


POTATOES. 

Long  Island  In  bulk .  1  75@  2  00 

N.  C.  and  Norfolk,  fair  to  prime  Rose,  bbl.t  60@  2  00 

Prime  Chill  red . 1  50®  1  76 

Eustern  Shore,  prime  Itoso . 1  75®  2  00 

Prime  Chill  red . 1  50@  1  75 

Southern  seconds,  per  bbl . 1  00®  1  25 

Culls .  75@  -  — 

Sweet,  N.  C.  Red,  per  bbl  . 2  50®  3  00 


HONEY. 

White  clover,  1  lb.  bxs.,  per  lb . 10  @12 

2  lb.  bxes.,  per  lb .  8  @10 

Poor,  per  lb .  t;  @8 

Buckwheat,  1  lb.  bxs.,  per  lb .  8  @10 

Buckwheat,  2  lb.  bxs.,  per  lb .  6  @8 

Extracted,  per  lb . 7)4@— 

Extracted  Southern,  per  gallon . 60  @70 


HOPS. 

N.  Y.  State,  1891,  choice . 

Fair  to  prime . 

Common . 

N.  Y.  State,  1890,  choice . 

Good  to  prime . 

Old  olds . 

California,  1891 . 

California,  1890 . 

PaclHc  Coast,  old  olds . 


.24  @25 
.22  @23 
.  20  @2 1 
.13  @18 
.—  @— 
.  7  @10 
.20  @24 
.12  @17 
.  6  @10 


POULTRY— LIVE. 


Spring  chickens,  per  lb.,  large .  16 

Medium,  per  lb.,  large .  II 

Fowls,  Jersey,  State  and  Penn.,  per  lb...  It 

Western,  per  lb .  14 

S’n  and  So’western,  per  pair .  14 

Roosters,  young,  per  lb .  . 

Old,  per  Ib . '  8 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb .  .  10 

Ducks,  N.  Y.,  N.  J.  &  Pa.,  per  pair .  — 

Ducks,  Western,  per  pair .  65 

Southern,  per  pair .  60 

Geese,  Western,  per  pair . ]  25 

S'n  and  South west’n,  per  pair . .  1  25 


@  18 
@  17 
@  )  5 
@  15 
@  15 
@  — 
@  10 
@  - 
@ 

@  80 
@  — 
@1  60 
@-  - 


POULTRY— DRESSED. 


Turkeys,  fancy  small .  . 

Mixed  weights  dry  choice . 

Young  toms  fair  to  choice . 

Old  toms . 

Fair  to  good . | . . 

Phi  I  a.  chick’s,  3  to  3)4  lbs  to  pair,  per  lli 

Chick’s,  3  to  4  lbs.,  per  Ib . 

Chickens,  3  lbs  and  over,  per  lb ... . 

Fowls,  Jersey . 

State  and  Pennsylvania . 

Western . 

Western,  poor  to  fair . 

Old  Roosters . 

Spring  Ducks,  per  lb,  Long  Island.!  "... 
Western . 


1.3 

@14 

12 

@13 

— 

@— 

— 

@— 

— 

@— 

22 

@2.3 

19 

@21 

— 

@— 

13 

@14 

13 

<  o  IV/. 

•  ll)4@12 

12 

@12)4 

8 

@  8)4 

16 

(".  IS 

7 

@12 

TALLOW. 


City  prime  ($2  for  hogsheads) . 

Country  (packages  fresh) . 

VEGETABLES. 


434@4  5-16 
4'4&- 


Cabbage,  L.  I.  and  J’y  Flat  Dutch  per  100. 

L.  I.  and  Jersey  Wakelleld . 

Celery,  Mich.,  per  doz.  roots . 

Cauliflower,  L.  I.  and  Jersey,  per  bbl . 

Cucumbers,  Jersey,  per  basket . 

L.  I..  per  100 . 

Norfolk,  per  bbl  . 

Corn,  South  Jersey,  per  100 _ ..!!!.!!.!!!! 

Hackensack  Jersey,  per  100 
Egg  plant,  Fla.  and  Ch’n,  per  bbl  crate..!! 

Jersey,  per  bbl  . 

Green  Peas,  Long  Island  &  Jersey,  per  bag. 

Onions,  Md.  and  Va.,  per  basket . 

Md.  and  Va.,  per  bbl . ! 

Kentucky  and  Tenn.,  per  bbl.!!!! . 

Conn,  white,  per  bbl . 

Conn  red,  per  bbl . 

Orange  Co.  red,  per  bbl . 

String  beans,  L.  I.,  per  bag . 

Md.,  wax,  per  basket . .!!".!!!!.! 

Squash,  L.  I.  crook-neck,  per  bbl _ .!...'.’ 

L.  I.  and  Jersey  white,  per  bbl  . 
Tomatoes.  Fla.,  Sav.  &  Ch’n,  per  crate  ...! 

Noriolk  Acme,  per  crate . 

Norfolk  Grant,  per  crate _ .  .  .  .  .  .  .  . 

Md.  and  Del.,  per  carrier . !!.!.! 

South  Jersey,  per  box . 

South  Jersey,  per  basket . ! . . 

Near-by  Jersey,  etc.,  per  box . 


3  00@  3  50 

1  50@  2  50 

15®  25 

2  50®  5  00 

75@  1  00 
75@  1  00 
50@  75 

50®  75 

75  g)  1  00 

1  00@  3  00 

3  00@  5  00 
75@  1  25 

1  00®  1  25 

2  00®  2  50 
2  50®  -  - 
2  50@  3  00 
2  25®  2  50 
1  75®  2  25 

50  @  75 

50®  75 

75®  1  00 
75®  1  00 
25®  50 

25®  40 

25®  30 

.  75®  1  25 

,  40®  50 

20@  30 

1  00@  1  50 


Bran,  40  lb . 

60  lb . 

Middlings,  80  lb . 

100  lb . 

Sharps . 

Hominy  Chop . 

Oil  meal . 

@ 

85 

Cotton-seed  meal  . 

25 

Wheat . 

GRAIN. 

Rye . 

81)4 

Barley . 

Corn . 

Oats . 

@ 

42 

The  total  dally  supply  for  the  week  has  been  21, 
cans  of  milk,  1(5 cans  of  condensed  milk  and  980ci 
SLCireamti  Ihe  average  price  paid  for  surplus  m 
has  been  $1.20  per  can.  The  exchange  price  to  p 
flucers  Is  2  cents  net. 


T  II I  S 


“Low-Down  ’  Milk  Wagon 


IS  BUILT  BY  THE 


PARSONS  “LOW-DOWN”  WA30N  CO., 

EARLVILLK,  N  Y . 


STAR  MILK 

AND 

CREAM  COOLER 

Made  of  Brass  and  Copper, 
without  end-plates.  Free  and 
open  corrugations.  No  cor¬ 
ners  to  clean.  Cools  within 
two  degrees  of  water  used. 
Best  Cooler  on  the  market. 

Send  for  circular. 

EVANS  ,fc  IIJSTIJjJNG 8, 
HADDONFIELD,  N.  J. 


MILK  consumers  appreciate  milk  purified 

OF  ALL  ODORS  OF  ANIMAL,  STAPLE  OK  FEED; 
ODORS  OF  TURNIPS,  CABBAGE,  ENSILAGE, 
MUSTARD,  RAG  WEED,  COTTON  SEED,  BREWERS’ 
GRAINS,  APPLE  POMACE,  ETC.,  ETC.,  ACCOMPLISHED 
BY  USE  OF 

HILL’S  MILK  AERATOR. 

PROGRESSIVE  DAIRYMEN  ARE  RAPIDLY  ADOPTING 
THIS  STANDARD  MACHINE.  CATALOGUE  FREE  TO 
DA  I  II  V  M  KN.  A  DDR  ESS 

B.  L.  HILL,  WEST  UPTON,  MASS. 


TWO  SPLENDID  ARTICLES 
FOR  THE  DAIRY. 

Unsurpassed  in  the  Universe. 


Thatcher’s 


The  Common  Sense 
Milk  Jar 

Discards  the  use  of  glass  or 
metal  tops,  wire  balls  or  other 
fasteners,  which  render  the 
ordinary  jar  bo  difficult  to  keep 
clean  and  so  expensive  to  keep 
In  order.  The  covers  arc  never 
used  but  once  and  the  time 
saved  In  washing  will  pay  their 
cost.  Customers  will  return  the 
oottles,  for  without  new  covers 
they  are  not  available  for  do¬ 
mestic  use. 

Orange  Rutter  Color 


Imitates  to  perfection  the  natural  tint  of  butter  In 
the  best  grass  season.  It  Is  pure,  sweet  and  whole¬ 
some,  rich  In  strength,  never  fades.  Will  keep  In  any 
ellinate,  never  turns  rancid.  Is  always  uniform  In 
strength  and  color.  Send  to  Cornish,  Curtis  ft  Greene, 
Fort  Atkinson,  WIs. ;  Boston  Dairy  Supply  Co.,  Bos¬ 
ton,  Mass.;  G.  G.  Wickson  ft  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.; 
Cornish,  Curtis  ft  Green  Co.,  Saint  Paul,  Minn.,  for 
circulars  and  price  lists,  or  Thatcher  Manufacturing 
Co.,  Potsdam.  N.  Y. 


BUTTER. 


Parchment  lined  palls  for  from  3  to  10 
lbs.  Send  for  terms.  Detroit  Paper 
Package  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


THE  “BEST”  LIGHT. 

The  Pittsburg  is  the  best  lamp  we  know 
anything  about.  We  did  not  know  that 
any  kerosene  light  could  be  so  beauti¬ 
fully  soft  and  strong — a  powerful  light 
without  glare 
and  flicker,  easy 
and  delightful  for 
tired  eyes.  Now 
we  are  convinced 
and  heartily  in¬ 
dorse  all  t  li  e 
claims  so  far  test¬ 
ed.  The  lamp 
itself  is  a  thing  of 
beauty.  Here  is  a 
picture  of  perhaps 
the  handsomest  of 
the  series.  We 
would  be  glad  to 
send  one  to  every 
home  in  the  great 
Rural  family,  and  we  have  arranged  to 
furnish  our  subscribers  witli  any  of  these 
lamps  at  special  rates.  The  brass  lamp 
above  figured,  price,  .$4  by  express,  at 
purchaser’s  expense.  Complete,  with  a 
year’s  subscription,  for  $4.25;  with  a  sub¬ 
scription  from  date  of  receipt  to  Decem¬ 
ber  31,  for  $3.50. 
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Odds  and  Ends. 

Fighting  Ants. — In  Texas  they  have  a 
species  of  leaf-cutting'  ants  that  do  con¬ 
siderable  damage  in  gardens  and  vine¬ 
yards.  Dr.  C.  V.  Riley,  in  Insect  Life, 
tells  this  story  of  one  successful  battle 
with  them  : 

The  vineyard  of  Mr.  Kessler  is  sur¬ 
rounded  by  extensive  and  very  dense 
shrubbery,  which  was  full  of  the  ants. 
At  fir*t  these  did  great  injury,  but,  owing 
to  the  nature  of  the  grounds,  their  nests 
could  not  be  discovered.  Mr.  Kessler 
finally  fought  them  in  the  following  way: 
Armed  with  a  lantern  and  a  large  bottle 
containing  a  solution  of  cyanide  of  potas¬ 
sium  in  water,  he  made,  every  evening, 
the  circuit  of  his  vineyard.  The  columns 
of  ants  moving  from  the  woods  toward 
the  vines  could  thus  readily  be  found, 
and  across  each  of  their  pathways  a 
strip  of  about  three  inches  in  width  and 
five  inches  in  length  was  moistened  with 
the  cyanide  solution.  The  ants  never 
went  around  the  poisoned  spot,  but 
always  attempted  to  cross  it,  when  they 
were  at  once  killed  by  the  poisonous 
fumes.  This  performance  was  repeated 
night  after  night,  except  in  very  rainy 
weather,  and  the  vineyard  was  effectually 
protected. 

Picking  Growing  Potatoes. — In  the 
Experiment  Station  Record  we  find  the 
following  translation  from  a  German 
publication : 

In  the  vicinity  of  European  cities, 
where  there  is  a  demand  for  early  pota¬ 
toes,  farmers  follow  the  practice  of  dig¬ 
ging  into  the  hills  before  the  tubers  are 
all  ripe  and  removing  such  as  are  large 
enough  for  cooking.  The  soil  is  then  re¬ 
placed  and  the  others  allowed  to  grow. 
This  may  be  repeated  two  or  three  times 
during  the  development  of  the  plant. 
Since  it  has  been  claimed  that  by  this 
means  the  yield  is  increased,  the  effect 
of  this  practice  on  the  total  yield  of  pota¬ 
toes  was  made  the  subject  of  investiga¬ 
tion.  In  1888,  1889,  1890,  and  1891  a 
large  number  of  different  varieties  of 
potatoes,  including  both  early  and  late, 
were  grown  for  the  test.  The  large 
tubers  were  removed  from  some  of  the 
plants  of  each  variety  once  before  the 
final  harvest,  from  others  twice  and  three 
times,  and  on  still  others  they  remained 
undisturbed  until  all  were  dug.  In  every 
case  from  20  to  30  plants  received  the 
same  treatment.  The  conclusions  from 
the  results  are  that  the  total  yield  of 
tubers  where  they  were  removed  once  or 
oftener  during  the  growing  season  was 
larger  in  number  but  less  in  weight  than 
where  the  plants  remained  undisturbed 
until  ripe  In  general  the  disadvan¬ 
tageous  influence  of  fractional  harvest¬ 
ing  on  the  weight  of  the  total  yield  was 
more  noticeable  the  earlier  and  the 
oftener  the  tubers  were  removed. 

Some  horticultural  writers  have  as¬ 
cribed  pear  blight  (sometimes  called  “fire 
blight”)  to  a  fungous  growth;  but  J. 
W.  Ingham,  in  the  Practical  Farmer, 
thinks  that  the  blight  is  caused  by  sun- 
scald.  The  tree  being  thrifty,  the  limbs 
full  of  sap,  and  the  bark  thin,  the  heat 
of  the  sun  scalds  the  sap,  causing  it  to 
ferment  and  change  its  nature  from  a 
wholesome  nourishment  for  the  tree  and 
fruit  to  a  poisonous  substance  which  pro¬ 
duces  death  to  the  parts  affected.  It  is 
the  blood  poisoning  of  pear  trees.  If  the 
heat  of  fire  will  kill  the  hardy  forest 
trees,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  hot 
sunshine  at  a  particular  season  will  kill 
tender  pear  trees.  Youth  is  the  critical 
period  with  the  pear  trees.  If  we  could 
get  them  safely  past  the  dangers  incident 
to  this  period,  then  their  prospect  for 
long  life  and  usefulness  would  be  greater 
than  that  of  apple  trees.  He  would 
shade  young,  thrifty  growing  pear  trees 
with  canvas,  or  long  pine  or  hemlock 
limbs,  during  the  hot  weather  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  summer. 

We  fear  Mr.  Ingham’s  theory  will  not 
stand.  Fire  blight  sometimes  makes 
its  appearance  in  the  large  limbs  and 
sometimes  on  the  trunk,  when  the  ends 
of  the  limbs  are  perfectly  healthy,  so  far 
as  can  be  seen,  and  my  observation  leads 
me  to  believe  that  old  trees  are  as  liable 
to  death  from  this  pest  as  are  young  ones. 
In  fact,  I  have  seen  whole  orchards 
killed,  where  the  trees  had  trunks  from 
eight  to  ten  inches  in  diameter.  f. 

Another  Bunko  Game. — One  of  our 
subscribers  in  Indiana  sends  us  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  way  in  which  his  neighbor, 
a  shrewd  and  well-to-do  farmer,  was 
caught  by  an  old-time  swindle.  A  scamp 
calling  himself  Hudnut,  the  name  of  a 
well-known  business  man,  called  on 


Farmer  Brown  and  told  a  nice  story  about 
wanting  a  farm.  They  started  off  to  look 
at  farms : 

On  the  way  they  met  a  man  who  looked  like  a 
tramp,  who  said:  “Hello,  Yanks,  can  you  tell  me  the 
way  to  Bloomlngrlale  ?  ”  The  tramp  said  that  he  had 
been  up  to  Tanglers  to  see  his  sister,  and  found  that 
she  was  dead  and  that  her  husband  had  moved  out 
to  Oklahoma,  that  he  had  started  to  ride  back,  but 
the  farmer’s  wagon  on  which  he  was  riding  had 
broken  down.  The  man  then  started  on,  but  In  a 
minute  he  hailed  them  and  came  back,  and,  patting 
his  breast,  said  that  he  bad  some  “chicken  feed’’ 
and  “  toad  skin  ”  he  would  like  to  get  rid  of,  and  laid 
down  three  cards,  two  black  and  one  red  one.  The 
man  representing  himself  as  Mr.  Hudnut  Immedi¬ 
ately  took  the  trump  up,  and  drew  one  of  the  cards 
and  won  $100,  which  the  tramp  paid  from  a  large 
roll  of  bills  which  he  took  from  his  breast.  They 
drew  several  more  times,  and  every  time  the  sup¬ 
posed  Mr.  Hudnut  won.  Finally  Mr.  Hudnut  de¬ 
clared  that  he  would  play  no  more,  and  suggested  to 
Mr.  Brown  that  he  draw  a  card.  Mr.  Brown  refused. 
Mr.  Hudnut  then  told  Mr.  Brown  to  draw  for  him, 
which  Mr.  Brown  did,  and  he  won  $1,000,  which  was 
paid  over  to  Mr.  Hudnut. 

Finally  the  tramp  offered  to  bet  $10,000, 
and  Brown  and  Hudnut  went  to  town, 
where  Brown  drew  $6,000  out  of  a  bank. 
They  went  back,  bet  and  won.  Then 

Mr.  Hudnut  took  the  $10,000  and  put  it  In  a  tin  box 
and  handed  It  to  Mr.  Brown.  He  told  Mr.  Brown  that 
he  had  better  get  out  of  the  buggy  and  wait  while  he 
drove  the  tramp  to  a  shady  place  up  the  road.  Mr. 
Brown  agreed  to  this,  and  started  to  get  out  of  the 
buggy.  Mr.  Hudnut  suggested  to  Mr.  Brown  that  he 
had  better  let  him  hold  the  box  while  he  was  getting 
out.  Mr.  Brown  let  him  take  the  box.  which  he 
placed  under  the  seat.  When  Mr.  Brown  was  out, 
Mr.  Hudnut  took  a  tin  box  just  like  the  one  he  had 
the  bills  In  and  handed  it  to  Mr.  Brown.  Then  Mr. 
Hudnut  and  the  tramp  drove  off.  Mr.  Brown  stood 
waiting  with  his  tin  box  for  Mr  Hudnut  to  return, 
but  he  did  not  come,  and  he  grew  suspicious  and 
started  home.  When  he  got  to  his  barn  he  took  a 
chisel  and  knocked  the  hinges  off  the  box.  In  it  were 
a  piece  of  ribbon,  some  grass,  some  chips  and  a  few 
other  small  articles,  but  no  $10,000.  They  had  given 
him  the  wrong  box.  Mr.  Brown,  at  police  headquar¬ 
ters  yesterday,  said  that  his  wife  and  children  were 
almost  tickled  to  death  to  think  that  he  had  gotten 
off  so  easily.  He  thought  that  a  guardian  ought  to 
be  appointed  to  take  care  of  him.  He  offers  a  reward 
of  $2,000  for  the  delivery  of  the  two  men  to  the  Sheriff 
of  Farke  County.  Brown  admitted  yesterday  that 
the  alleged  Hudnut  had  promised  to  give  him  half 
of  the  winnings  in  the  gambling  game.  That  was  the 
bait  that  caught  the  sucker. 

Ought  to  be  Prosecuted. — A  young 
woman  just  returned  from  a  year’s  stay 
in  Alabama  said,  taking  apiece  of  bread, 
“  That’s  the  first  piece  of  ‘  light  bread  ’  I 
have  eaten  in  six  months.  We  have 
baking-powder  biscuits  entirely.” 

“  Have  you  had  any  roasted  meats  ?” 
“No,  nothing  but  fried.  Bacon  and 
salt  pork  almost  entirely.  It  was  all 
bought  too — none  of  it  raised.” 

“  Any  oat  meal  or  other  cereal  prepa¬ 
rations  ?” 

“Why  no!  They  are  not  ‘filling’ 
enough.  People  who  work  hard  need 
meat !” 

“  What  did  the  children  eat  ?” 

“  The  same  as  the  rest,  of  course.  The 
baby,  six  months  old,  eats  string  beans, 
cabbage,  pot  liquor  and  anything  soft ! 
The  baby  that  can  eat  such  things  first 
is  the  smartest !” 

What  is  the  matter  with  such  people 
anyway  ? 

Is  it  their  deliberate  intention  to 
cripple  their  children  and  make  them 
face  the  world  with  weakened  constitu¬ 
tions — unable  to  digest  and  assimilate 
the  nourishment  they  need  to  do  good 
work  ?  Of  course  not !  Yet  that  is  just 
what  tliejr  are  doing.  If  they  kept  pull¬ 
ing  a  little  child's  arm  until  the  muscles 
almost  gave  way,  that  arm  would  be  next 
to  useless.  Here  they  are  overloading 
and  ruining  the  whole  digestive  system — 
the  most  important  function  of  the  whole 
body.  They  deserve  to  be  prosecuted  if 
ever  people  did.  We  hear  about  people 
“  digging  their  graves  with  their  teeth” 
—thousands  of  poor  little  children  have 
living  graves  dug  for  them  before  they 
have  any  teeth  at  all.  With  all  the 
horrors  of  intemperate  drinking  before 
us  it  is  an  open  question  whether  intem¬ 
perate  eating  is  not  a  greater  curse. 


“Don’t  Tobacco  Spit  Your  Life  Aivay” 

Is  the  startling,  truthful  title  of  a  little  book  just  re¬ 
ceived,  telling  ull  about  Notobac,  the  wonderful,  harm¬ 
less,  economical,  guaranteed  cure  for  the  tobacco  habit 
in  every  form.  Tobacco  users  who  want  to  quit  and 
can’t,  by  mentioning  The  Rchai.  New-Yokker 
can  get  the  book  mailed  free.  Address  THE  STER¬ 
LING  REMEDY  CO.,  Box  179,  Indiana  Mineral 
Springs,  Ind.— Adv. 


One  Year’s  Subscription,  $2.00  /  Together  for  only 
One  Fine  Pocket  Knife,  $1.00^ 


So  many  knives  are  called  for  by  subscribers 
that  we  have  made  a  careful  search 
and  believe  that  we  have  found  as 
good  a  farmer’s  knife  as  there 
is  made.  It  is  so  good 
that  we  have  named  it 
the  “  Rural  New- 
Yorker”  knife. 
It  is  brass- 
lined,  with 
German 
silver  bol¬ 
ster,  han¬ 
dle  buck- 
horn,  made 

of  fine  ra¬ 


zor  steel.  Price  of  knife  alone,  prepaid,  $1.  With  one  year’s  subscription  to  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  only  $2.25.  If  your  subscription  is  already  paid  for  1892,  the 
paper  may  be  sent  to  a  new  name.  Given  as  a  premium  for  three  new  sub¬ 
scriptions  from  receipt  to  January,  1893,  and  $2.50. 


The  Bay  State  Hammock,  “  Perfection,”  has  a  woven  body,  and  is  the  hand¬ 
somest  and  most  durable  of  any  that  we  have  examined.  It  does  not  pull  the 
buttons  from  the  clothing,  and  is  still  open  enough  to  allow  the  air  to  pass  through 
and  keep  the  body  cool.  There  is  a  curved  spreader  at  one  end.  We  offer  the  No. 
4,  which  is  11  feet  long  ;  body  six  feet ;  and  36  inches  wide  ;  will  safely  hold  a  man 
of  300  pounds’  weight.  Price,  by  express,  $1.00.  With  a  subscription  to  The  R’  N.- 
Y.  from  receipt  to  January,  1893,  for  only  $1.50.  Given  as  a  premium  for  three 
new  trial  subscriptions  to  January,  1893,  accompanied  by  $2.25.  We  prepay  the 
charges  for  25  cents  additional. 

The  Hammock  Chair,  made  of  the  same  material  as  the  above,  suspending  ropes 
included.  Price  75  cents,  prepaid.  Given  to  any  old  subscriber  sending  one  new 
subscription  to  January,  1893,  and  $1.25. 


ACHROMATIC  TELESCOPE.  PRUNING  SHEARS. 


Few  things  are  more  interesting  or 
useful  in  both  leisure  and  busy  moments 
in  the  country  than  a  good  telescope,  or 
harder  to  find.  We 
believe  that  we  have 
in  this  a  thoroughly 
good  telescope  that 
we  can  offer  to  our 
subscribers  in  confi¬ 
dence  that  it  will  give 
satisfaction.  W  hen 
extended  it  is  over  16 
inches,  and,  when 
closed,  6  %  inches  in 
length.  On  a  clear 
day  you  can  distinctly 
see  time  on  a  tower 
three  miles  away. 
The  moons  of  Jupiter 
can  be  seen  with  it. 
The  telescope  tubes 
are  made  from  heavy 
polished  brass ;  the 
body  is  covered  with 
morocco,  making  a 
thoroughly  substan¬ 
tial  instrument.  It  is 
achromatic  ;  that  is, 
does  not  blur  the 
vision  by  a  confusion 
of  colors.  Retail 
price,  $4.50.  Price  to 
our  subscribers,  sent 
prepaid,  $3.  Or,  for  $3.50  we  will  send 
the  telescope  and  extend  your  own  sub¬ 
scription  for  one  year.  Special  offer  : 
Given  as  premium  to  any  old  subscriber 
who  will  send  us  three  new  subscriptions 
to  date  from  receipt  to  January,  1893, 
and  $4.  We  test  each  one  before  sending 
it  out.  The  user  must  remember  that 
the  tubes  should  be  pulled  out  full  length, 
and  the  adjustment  to  the  eye  made  only 
with  the  section  nearest  the  eye  piece 
moving  it  out  and  in  as  necessary. 


Every  person  who  grows  fruit  wants  a 
pair  of  these  shears.  You  can  go  to  the 
store  and  pay  $1  for  a  pair,  or  you  can 
get  your  neighbor  to  take  The  Rural, 


and  thu6  get  a  pair  for  nothing.  These 
shears  are,  like  The  Rural — “  all  right !” 
Price,  $1,  postpaid.  With  a  subscription 
for  balance  of  this  year,  only  $1.50. 


MILKING  TUBES. 


For  Sore  and  Obstructed  Teats  and  Hard  - 
Milking  Cows. 

Directions. — The  long,  rounded  end  of 
the  tube  is  inserted  in  the  orifice  of  teat, 
when  the  milk  will  flow  without  the  use 
of  the  hands.  Wet  the  tube  with  a  drop 
of  milk  or  water  before  using.  Remove 
tube  when  milk  ceases  to  flow.  For  the 
use  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  and  Special 
Cases  longer  sizes  are  made.  The  tubes 
are  made  of  Coin  Silver.  These  tubes 


PILLING’S  PATENT. 


SOLID  COIN  SILVER. 


have  been  extensively  used  by  veterinary 
surgeons,  practical  dairymen  and  breed¬ 
ers,  and  found  to  be  efficient  and  often¬ 
times  highly  valuable  in  preserving  the 
usefulness,  sometimes  even  the  lives  of 
valuable  cows. 

Price,  each,  50  cents ;  per  set  of  four, 
$2;  by  mail  postpaid.  We  give  it,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  year’s  subscription,  for  £2; 
or  the  set  of  four  with  subscription,  for 
$2.25.  If  your  own  subscription  is  paid 
for  1892,  you  can  sell  the  subscription  to 
a  neighbor. 
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Live  Stock  Matters 

FORKFULS  OF  FACTS. 

Aerate  the  weeds  out  of  milk. 

A  North  Carolina  cat  is  19  years  old. 
Nothing  will  heal  a  raw  wound  so 
quickly  as  iodiform. 

No  pig-  has  any  business  within  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  mile  of  a  creamery  ! 

Kerosene  emulsion  is  good  for  the 
cow  and  bad  for  the  flies. 

1  he  calf  needs  oat  meal  finer  than  that 
you  use  on  your  own  table. 

Let  Greenville,  Miss.,  go  up  head.  The 
owner  of  a  dog  in  that  place  has  to  pay 
$2.50  for  keeping  it. 

How  many  farmers  are  crippled  in 
their  work  by  a  poor  team?  flow  many 
keep  loafers  for  horses — that  do  not  pay 
for  their  feed  and  interest  on  their  value? 
Do  you  know  any  such  ? 

I  may,  however,  point  out  that  it  is  not 
poss^le  to  procure  a  first-class  egg-pro¬ 
ducer  and  a  first-class  table  fowl  in  the 
same  bird. — Trent  Valley. 

No,  but  by  caponizing  the  cocks  you 
can  get  them  in  the  same  breed. 

In  proportion  to  its  weight  the  goat 
is  the  best  manure  maker  on  earth.  This 
fact  is  recognized  by  BTorida  orange 
growers  who  use  goats  in  their  groves  to 
turn  weeds  and  grass  into  available  fer¬ 
tilizer.  They  beat  sheep. 

“  Maize  feed”  is  getting  to  be  popular 
with  Eastern  dairymen.  It  is  a  residue 
left  from  making  starch  from  corn.  It 
is  quite  a  little  coarser  than  corn  meal 
and  costs  nearly  15  per  cent  less,  by 
analysis  it  is  richer  in  fat  and  in  protein 
than  corn  meal. 

An  egg  a  week.  If  a  hen  lays  one  egg 
a  week  she  will  pay  for  the  food  she  eats 
in  a  whole  year. — Floating  Paragraph. 

Perhaps  so  if  she  would  lay  an  egg 
every  week  in  the  year — through  winter, 
for  instance,  when  eggs  are  worth  three 
cents  each.  The  trouble  with  your  50- 
egg  hen  is  that  she  wants  to  lay  all  her 
eggs  in  summer.  She  goes  “dry”  all 
winter. 

Prof.  W.  A.  Henry  says  about  Mr. 
Woodward’s  article  on  feeding  ensilage, 
recently  printed  in  The  R.  N.-Y. : 

It  is  one  of  the  most  pointed  ever  writ¬ 
ten  on  the  subject.  Mr.  Woodward  raises 
as  high  as  1,000  Christmas  lambs  a  year, 
and  is  a  very  extensive  farmer  and  makes 
a  success  of  his  business.  I  think  it  is 
the  best  single  article  on  ensilage  I  ever 
read. 

This  article,  with  others  by  practical 
men,  has  been  published  in  a  little  pam¬ 
phlet  called  Ensilage  and  Silos;  by  The 
Rural  Publishing  Co.,  price  20  cents. 

A  Scotch  cattle  feeder  has  been  ex¬ 
perimenting  with  green  crops  and  hay 
to  determine  their  relative  values  for 
fattening  cattle.  An  ox  fed  on  cut  grass 
gained  pounds  a  week.  When  put 
on  hay  made  from  the  same  grass  it 
gained  133^  pounds — the  grain  food  being 
the  same  in  both  cases.  The  conclusion 
is  that  a  diet  that  is  too  watery  and  pro¬ 
duces  too  much  urine  is  not  so  well 
adapted  to  fattening  stock  as  dry  food. 

Good  advice  from  the  Poultry  World  : 
All  breeding  brahma  cocks  should  have 
the  back  toe  nail  cut  off  with  a  pair  of 
cutting  pliers  as  close  to  the  toe  as  pos¬ 
sible.  If  the  spurs  are  long  and  sharp 
they  should  be  made  blunt  with  a  knife 
or  file.  It  is  this  back  toe  nail  or  spur 
that  cuts  hens,  the  marks  of  which  are 
often  noticed  on  the  Asiatics. 

Young  Indian  Games.— We  have  often 
noticed  the  peculiar  appearance  of  In¬ 
dian  Game  chickens.  H.  S.  Babcock  in 
the  Fanciers’  Journal  thus  speaks  of 
them: 

The  buyer  of  Indian  Game  eggs  is  apt 
to  be  disappointed  when  the  chickens 
hatch.  He  looks  for  a  lot  that  closely 
resemble  one  another  in  color  and  he 
finds  that  he  has  a  motley  array.  If  he 
is  an  unwise  person  he  sits  down  and 
writes  the  seller  of  the  eggs  a  stinging 
letter,  tells  how  he  has  been  swindled 
and  threatens  to  show  him  up  for  selling 
a  mixed  lot  of  eggs.  If  he  is  a  wise  per¬ 
son  he  writes,  concealing  his  disappoint¬ 
ment  as  much  as  possible,  to  inquire  how 
Indian  Game  chickens  should  loob-  n-Lor, 


first  hatched.  I  have  found  in  my  ex¬ 
perience  that  it  is  seldom  that  a  brood  of 
Indian  Game  chickens  are  uniform  in  the 
color  of  the  down.  When  such  a  brood 
appears  the  chances  are  that  it  will  be 
all  of  one  sex,  though  this  is  not  always 
the  case. 

Mr.  babcock  describes  four  distinct 
types  found  in  these  chickens.  As  soon 
as  the  chickens  feather,  uniformity  of 
color  appears. 

A  good  deal  has  been  said  about  the  rela¬ 
tive  values  of  sweet  and  field  corn  stalks 
for  fodder  or  ensilage.  Quite  a  number  of 
farmers  have  planted  Stowell’s  Evergreen 
Sweet  Corn  for  the  silo.  At  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Station  careful  experiments  have 
been  made  to  determine  this  matter. 
Analysis  shows  that  dent  corn  stover 
(bride  of  the  North)  contains,  ton  for 
ton,  20  per  cent  less  water  and  a  higher 
percentage  of  nutriment.  The  same  was 
true  to  a  less  degree  of  the  ensilage. 
Does  the  sweet  corn  give  enough  more 
yield  to  make  up  ? 

Those  who  have  sowed  Hungarian 
Grass  must  realize  that  it  should  be  cut 
early,  there  must  be  no  hard  seeds  in 
the  heads.  This  is  better  feed  for  cows 
than  for  horses,  largely  because  it  is 
often  cut  when  too  hard.  As  brof.  W. 
A.  Henry  says,  in  the  breeder’s  Gazette  : 

The  claim  has  been  made,  and  I  sus¬ 
pect  it  is  correct,  that  horses  have  been 
killed  from  eating  millet  hay,  the  ripe 
seeds  of  which  formed  into  hard,  indi¬ 
gestible  balls  in  the  stomach.  No  one 
need  be  deterred  from  sowing  this  grass 
on  account  of  this  possible  trouble, 
which  can  be  entirely  prevented  by  early 
cutting,  which  will  give  a  more  palatable 
hay,  free  from  all  danger  to  stock. 

No  doubt  about  the  value  of  oat  hay. 
One  gain  is  that  the  horse  pays  his  own 
mill  toll. 

Another  Egg  Story.— Mr.  Henry 
Stewart  has  told  us  about  the  make-up 
of  abnormal  eggs.  Here  is  a  description 
of  a  Canadian  egg  that  “  beats  all  ”  The 
Ottawa  Journal  thus  describes  it : 

A  bekin  duck  in  the  poultry  yard  of 
Mr.  J.  Ashworth,  on  the  Aylmer  road, 
yesterday  laid  an  unusually  large  egg, 
weighing  4%  ounces.  Mr.  Ashworth 
thought  it  was  a  double-yolked  egg,  and 
therefore  useless  for  hatching  purposes, 
so  took  it  into  the  house.  When  broken 
there,  it  was  found  to  contain  inside  a 
smaller,  perfectly-formed  egg,  about  114 
inch  long.  This  was  a  phenomenon ; 
but  inside  the  smaller  egg,  still  a  third 
shell  was  found. 

That  duck  must  be  a  patriotic  bird. 
The  tariff  having  hurt  the  price  of  Cana¬ 
dian  eggs,  she  sets  an  example  for  a  pro¬ 
duction  of  a  better  quality  of  goods. 

An  effectual  safeguard  could  be  thrown 
around  the  fraudulent  sale  of  skimmed 
milk  by  licensing  stores  to  sell  this  kind 
of  milk  only.  Will  the  boards  of  Health 
referred  to  agree  to  do  this  ?  If  not,  we 
warn  them  that  other  means  will  be  re¬ 
sorted  to  to  secure  to  the  people  of  these 
cities  the  right  to  buy  skimmed  milk, 
which  there  is  no  sense,  reason  or  justice 
in  depriving  them  of.— Milk  Reporter. 

Our  esteemed  but  blundering  contem¬ 
porary  does  not  seem  to  understand  the 
situation.  No  board  of  Health  can 
legalize  the  sale  of  skimmed  milk  in  New 
York— it  is  prohibited  by  a  statute  of 
the  State  of  New  York.  No  one  would 
object  to  the  sale  of  skimmed  milk,  if  it 
could  be  honestly  done,  but  when  it  was 
freely  admitted,  it  worked  badly.  What 
are  the  “other  means  ”  which  are  to  be 
resorted  to  ? 


spring.  This  she  always  drank  readily 
if  allowed.  The  stream  was  ordinarily 
low  in  summer  and  possibly  other  qual¬ 
ities  made  the  water  objectionable  as 
well  as  its  higher  temperature,  although 
this  was  probably  the  most  noticeable 
one.  The  same  cow  always  showed  a 
decided  preference  for  warm  water  in 
cold  weather.  fred  w.  card. 

Here  is  an  analysis  of  Signal’s  Lilly 
Flagg's  butter : 

Per  cent. 

Butter  fat . 87.31 

Water .  8.65 

Salt .  2.54 

Curd .  1.50 

Not  much  water  in  this.  This  butter 
is  better  than  the  average.  The  Con¬ 
necticut  Station  analyzed  11  samples  of 
butter,  which  were  exhibited  at  the  Con¬ 
necticut  Dairymen’s  Association  with  this 
result : 


levi  p.  morton’i 


Cows  and  Cold  Drink. — The  Rural 
New-Yorker  asks  for  proof  that  a  cow 
prefers  cold  water  in  summer.  I  can¬ 
not  give  a  full  proof  ;  but  I  can  give  a 
strong  indication.  When  on  a  small 
fruit  farm  several  years  ago,  it  was  my 
custom  to  lead  the  family  cow  along  the 
road  to  and  from  pasture.  The  most  con¬ 
venient  place  for  watering  was  at  a  run¬ 
ning  stream;  but  in  warm  weather  she 
was  usually  led  into  the  yard  and  given 
cold  water  directly  from  the  well.  After 
learning  to  expect  this,  it  was  only  with 
difficulty  that  she  could  be  induced  to 
drink  from  the  stream,  and  she  would 
frequently  go  without  rather  than  do  so. 
There  was  a  trough  at  another  farmer’s 
barn  on  the  way,  where  water  was  con¬ 
stantly  running  through  pipes  from  a 
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^  I— I  |  3  I  ?  rj  Cotswolds,  Southdowns, 
Oxford  Down  and  Shrop¬ 
shire  Sheep  and  Lambs  of 

superior  breeding.  We  are  booking  orders  now  for 
iambs  of  the  above  breeds,  We  also  have  a  choice 
lot  of  yearlings  and  two-year-olds  to  offer.  Write 
at  once  forprices  and  particulars. 

W^ATLEEItURPEE&CO.,  PHILA..PA. 

IMPORTED  SHROPSHIRES ! 

Our  1892  Importations  of  yearling  rams  and  ewes 
are  from  the  best  English  flocks.  None  better. 

THE  WILLOWS,  Paw  Paw,  Mich. 

AYRSHIRES  FOR  SALE. 

A  very  choice  lot  of  thoroughbred  Ayrshire  calves 
—bulls  and  heifers— entitled  to  Immediate  registry, 
the  offspring  of  deep-milking  cows,  and  from  a  bull 
notable  for  his  fine  dairy  points.  Price,  f.  o.  b.  here. 
!»/40  each.  D.  M.  CAMPBELL,  Oneonta,  N  Y 


Thus  we  see  that  this  famous  cow  not 
only  gave  more  butter  but  the  best  but¬ 
ter. 

Profit  of  a  Jersey  Queen. 

I  noticed  in  a  recent  issue  of  The  R. 
N.-Y.  an  article  on  Signal’s  Lilly  Flagg's 
test,  in  which  it  is  claimed  she  ate  a  very 
large  amount  and  the  question  was 
asked:  “Would  her  butter  at  25  cents 
per  pound  pay  for  cost  of  feeding  and 
care  ?”  I  herewith  send  The  Rural  a 
statement  of  her  account  as  nearly  as  I 
can  get  at  it.  I  think  I  have  allowed  a 
liberal  price  for  everything,  as  I  put 
bran  at  what  it  cost,  also  other  feeds  at 
cost  when  they  were  bought.  Most  of 
the  feed  was  raised  on  the  farm,  making 
another  item  in  her  favor  as  she  fur¬ 
nished  a  good  market  for  the  feed  con¬ 
sumed.  No  account  is  made  of  the 
manure. 

15  bush.  of  corn  meal  at  50c  per  bush. .  .*7.50 
7'A  bush,  of  oats  ground  at  40e.  per  bush.  3.00 
714  bush,  of  wheat  bran  at  17c.  per  bush..  1.28 
90  lbs.  of  oil  meal  at  l)$c.  per  lb .  1.35 

x  ,  813.13 

Total  grain  feed  for  1  month .  813.13 

Total  grain  feed  for  11  months .  $144.43 

One  month  on  bran  only,  15  bushels .  2.56 

Hay  and  ensilage .  30  00 

Lab»>r . !  50310 

,,  .  $226  09 

Pasturage .  i2.oo 

Total  cost  of  keep  for  one  year  .  $238.!)9 

By  Cr. 

1,049  lbs.  of  butter  at  35c . $366.45 

1,000  gals,  of  butter  milk  at  10c .  100.00 

$466.45 

Leaving  a  net  profit  of  $227.40,  besides 
a  bull  calf,  that  would  have  been  worth 
at  least  $;>()()  if  it  had  lived.  I  give  the 
butter  account  at  the  price  for  which  it 
was  actually  sold  and  the  buttermilk 
was  in  ready  demand  at  10  cents  per 
gallon,  and  I  believe  that  our  feed  and 
care  bill  is  a  little  too  high. 

Huntsville,  Ala.  wm.  e.  Matthews. 

#  *  * 

BOOKS  FOR  FARMERS.— Free  cata¬ 
logue  sent  on  request  by  Tiie  Rural 
Publishing  Company,  Times  Building, 
New  York. 


ELLERSLIE  GUERNSEYS 


Cows  give 
<5,000  to  11,000 
pounds  milk 
per  year  with- 
ont  forcing. 

Milk  from 
fresh  cows, 
to  7  per  cent, 
fat. 

YOU  NEED  A 
BULL  FROM 
OUR  HERD. 

If.  M.  COTTRELL,  Supt.,  Rhineclifl,  N.  Y. 


High-Class  Jersey  Cattle. 

SUPERIOR  registered  a.  j.  c.  c. 

STOCK  ONLY. 

The  dam  of  one  of  our  SERVICE  BULLS  tested 
officially  30  pounds  T.%  ounces  butter  In  seven  days 
and  gave  1891  pounds  of  milk  In  31  days.  For  another 
bull, sire  of  19  great  butter  cows,  we  refused  8815,000 
In  general  no  animal  for  less  than  $200;  occasionally 
a  bull-calf  for  $100,  when  marked  with  white,  which 
Is  not  so  fashionable.  Inferior  ones  we  knock  In 
the  head.  No  catalogue  of  Jerseys.  Write  for 
what  you  want. 

MILLER  &  SIBLEY, 
Franklin,  Venango  County,  l’a. 
Mention  this  paper. 


GUERNSEYS 


FOR 
SALE. 

The  Stonykill  Farm  Guernsey 
Herd  for  Sale. 

This  herd  consists  of  nearly  Forty  Head  of  care¬ 
fully  bred  COWS  and  HEIFERS,  and  will  be  offered 
at  very  moderate  prices,  quality  considered.  For 
further  particulars  address 

SAMUEL  VEItPLANCK,  Flshklll-on-Hudson.  N.Y 

UPTON  STOCK  FARM. 

Headquarters  for  Thoroughbred  Stock. 

JERSEY  CATTLE. 

I  have  bred  Jerseys  for  27  years.  I  have  young 
cows;  any  one  would  just  till  the  bill  for  a  choice 
family  cow.  Ten  or  more  for  sale  for  from  $40  to  $50 
each.  All  in  one  lot  at  $K)  each. 

LEICESTER  SHEEP. 

Sheep  from  my  flock  have  taken  many  of  the  tlrst 
prizes  at  ihe  New  York  State  Fair  for  the  last  10 
years.  Choice  young  ewes  or  rams  from  $10  to  $15 
per  head. 

DELAINE  MERINO  SHEEP. 

l  ain  breeding  as  large,  smooth  sheep  as  possible, 
with  as  long,  line  delaine  staple  as  I  can  get.  In  15 
years  I  have  made  quite  an  Improvement  in  size  and 
length  of  wool.  A  few  for  sale  at  from  $15  to  $20 
per  head. 

Fine  Trotting-bred  Colts 

FOR  SALE. 

At  weaning  time  prices  will  bo  about  $75.  Older 
Colts,  those  that  have  been  driven  and  show  good 
action,  kind  and  good  drivers  from  $200  to  $300  Some 
of  them  are  the  get  of  my  Norwood  Stallion. 

Pedigrees  given  and  all  questions  answered  by 
Inclosing  stamps. 

W.  S.  MOORE,  Mount  Upton,  N.  Y. 

Cnp  QAl  C  —Two  choice  brood  mares,  11 
■u  ”,  .Vv  years  old,  Inbred  Champion, 
16  years  old  by  Volunteer  55.  Also  family  horse 
I),  hands,  I,0;>0  pounds,  7  years,  bay,  black  points 
sound  arid  gentle.  Box  56,  Lock  Berlin,  N.  Y.  ’ 

Feeding  Animals. 

„  aw  8uJr work,  of  560  >,aKes-  br  Professor 
E.  W.  S I EVV  ART,  upon  the  science  of  feeding  in  all 
Its  details,  giving  practical  rations  for  all  farm  ani¬ 
mals.  Its  accuracy  Is  proved  by  Its  adoption  as  a  text 
book  In  nearly  all  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experi¬ 
ment  Stations  In  America.  It  will  pay  anybody  hav¬ 
ing  a  horse  or  a  cow,  or  who  feeds  a  few  pigs  or 
sheep  to  buy  and  study  It  carefully.  Price  88:4.00 
Address  THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 
Times  Building,  New  York. 


WATERING  DEVICE 

£5  ^IV.?  8TPCK  ln  STABLES.  Send  for  clrcu- 
market  ^  on*y  1>rac^ca^  an<1  economical  one  in  the 

C.  K.  BUCKLEY  A  CO.,  Dover  Plaint,  N  Y 


GENERAL  ADVERTISING  RATES 

— OF — 

The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Standing  at  the  head  of  the  Agricultural  Press,  goes 
to  every  inhabited  section  of  North  America,  and  its 
are  tbo  leading  men  ln  their  communities. 

I  hey  are  Buyers. 

ADVERTISING  KATES. 

Ordinary  Advertisements,  per  agate  lino  (14 

lines  to  the  Inch) . ..30  centB 

One  thousand  lines  or  more  within  one  year 
from  date  of  first  insertion,  per  agate  line.. 25  “ 

Yearly  orders,  occupying  10  or  more  lines 
per  agate  line . .  •• 

Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “ Adv .  ”  per 
llneleaded . .  75  “ 

No  Advertisement  received  for  less  than  881 
for  each  insertion.  Cash  must  accompany 
all  orders  for  transient  advertisements. 

ISy’A BSOLUTELY  ONE  PRICE  ONLY. 

Terms  of  Subscription. 

The  subscription  price  of  The  Rural  New- Yorker 

Single  copy,  per  year .  . ‘ .  .  .$2.00 

Great  Britain,  Ireland,  Australia  and 

,f™any'  POf  year’  . $3.04  (12s.  6d.) 

a  ffi  $ 

Entered  at  the  Post-Office  at  New  York  City  N.  Y  as 
second-class  mall  matter.  ’  ’  ’’ 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 
Times  Building,  Nsw  York. 
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The  desirability  rf  bonds  depends  on 
whether  you  hold  them  or  they  hold  you. 
Indianapolis  News. 

Old  Soak:  “Had  an  awful  dream  last 
night.”  “What  was  it?”  Old  Soak: 
“Dreamed  I’d  been  to  Dwight  and  got 
eured.” — The  News  Record. 

A  Kansas  newspaper  man  wrote  a eom- 
munication  to  a  rival  editor,  calling  him 
an  ass,  and  then  signed  it,  “yours  fra¬ 
ternal  ly.  ” — Texas  Siftings. 

“  A  hake  in  the  garden  !  Hand  me  a 
gun,  Jacques.”  “  Hut,  sir,  it  is  five  in  the 
morning;  everybody  is  asleep.”  “Never 
mind  ;  I’ll  fire  on  tip-toe.” — Lc  Monde 
Jllustre. 

Too  Much  fok  Him. — “They  tell  me, 
professor,  that  you  have  mastered  all  the 
modern  tongues.”  Professor:  “All  but 
tWo — my  wife’s  and  her  mother’s.” — 
lloseleaf. 

This  is  the  season  of  the  year  when  the 
ministers  begin  to  close  up  their  churches 
and  the  devil  sees  that  the  saloons  are 
fitted  up  with  electric  fans.— New  York 
Herald. 

Rowley:  “There  is  one  satisfaction 
that  Adam  had  as  a  gardener.”  Surface  : 
“  What  was  that  ?  ”  Rowley  :  “  He  didn’t 
have  neighbors  who  raised  liens.” — New 
Yoik  Herald. 

Mamma  :  “  When  that  boy  threw  stones 
at  you,  why  didn’t  you  come  and  tell  me 
instead  of  throwing  them  back  ?  ”  Little 
Son  :  “  Tell  you !  Why,  you  couldn't  hit 
a  barn  door.” — Good  Neivs. 

“  I  have  come,”  said  the  proud  farmer, 
as  he  laid  a  mammoth  vegetable  on  the 
editorial  desk,  “to  bring  you  this,  for  I’ve 
always  heard  newspapers  liked  to  get 
big  beats.” — Baltimore  American. 

Mks.  Pkntweazkl  :  “Dyspepsia  has 
made  you  so  cranky  that  it  is  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  live  with  you.”  Pentweazel : 
“  Well,  wasn’t  it  from  eating  the  things 
you  cooked  that  I  got  the  dyspepsia  ?  ” 
Vermont  Watchman. 

lUi^reUattfouss  gUmtijsinfl. 

IN  writing  to  advertisers  please  always  mention 
TUB!  Kn HAL. 

Prickly  Gomfrey  Plants. 

Good,  strong  roots.  Send  for  price,  stating  quan¬ 
tity  desired.  Early  orders  solicited.  All  kinds  ol 
small  fruit  plants.  Ask  for  catalogue. 

VINE  GROVE  FRUIT  FARM, 

Box  55,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

-«  /A/AYY  4 /A  choice  Strawber  ries,  Black- 
1  ,UUU,UUU  berries,  Black  and  Red  Rasp¬ 
berries,  &c.,  cheap.  Send  for  Price.  . 

ALVA  Y.  CATUOART,  Bristol,  Ind. 

_  _  Wherever  the  ROCKER  WASHER 

Ofci  is  used  the  Washboard  Becomes  a  Relic 

(KEf^rTTr 71  of  Barbarism.  It  Is  warranted  to  do 
HI  II  the  washing  of  an  ordinary  family  In 

one  hour  as  clean  as  can  be  washed 
by  hand.  Write  for  full  description 
and  price.  Agents  wanted. 

ROCKER  WASHER  CO.,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 


JMSStf  ''GALE”  REPAIRS 

for  Gale  l’lows  and  other  goods. 
This  trade  mark  will  tell  the  story. 
Look  for  it.  None  are  genuine  with¬ 
out  it.  They  last  longer,  work  better, 
and  are  made  from  the  original  pat¬ 
terns,  which  insures  a  perfect  fit, 
GALE  MFG.  GO.,  Albion, Mich. 


I  HOME  IS  WIITIHG 

For  you  in  the  great  State  of  Minnesota-the  poor 
man's  paradise— where  there  never  has  been  a  crop 
failure.  Plenty  of  wood,  water  and  work.  Values 
are  increasing.  A  farm  worth  $1,000  five  years  ago  is 
worth  $5,000  to-day.  If  you  have  a  little  money  and 
a  large  amount  of  energy  write  us.  We  are  selling 
farms  to  people  from  nearly  every  State  in  the 
Union  and  from  many  countries  abroad.  If  you  want 
to  make  a  home  for  yourself  in  the  great  Hour  State, 
do  not  delay  but  write  “The  International  Land 
Co.,”  Guaranty  Loan  Building,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


IMPROVED  FARMS  'VSn«“ 

moderate  prices.  Inquire  of  SAMUEL  VERPLANCK 
Fishkill-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


T?OR  SALE. — Tlie  Homestead  known  as 

T  the  late  Judge  J.  H.  ANDRUS’,  consisting  of  500 
acres,  all  in  a  good  state  of  cultivation.  Running 
water  from  the  mountains  to  house  and  barns;  good 
outbuildings;  most  delightful  and  unrivaled  scenery 
in  the  State.  Any  capitalist  wishing  a  Stock  Farm 
and  Country  Seat  could  not  fail  to  be  pleased. 
Address  Mrs.  J.  C.  JONES, 

Pawlet,  Rutland  County,  Vermont. 


Canada  XJnleached  Hard-wood 


^CUTTER. 

ForEnsilageand  Dry  Forage. 

i.  -  ,  Six  sizes,  for  hand, 


-JntSCKlL — 7  ^1X  Bizcs>  *0T  han<L 

--/PfVrfcH— ^3|T jgBy  horse  and  steam  power. 

Only  machine  made 
1  •  ° '  k  "with  a  drawing  and 

k'L/®!  %  shearing  cut.  Great 

saving  of  power  and 
H  j  ~  increase  of  capacity. 

■  |  1  Made  only  by 

LW^AMES  PLOW  CO., 
Goad  for  circulars  aad  catalogue.  Boston  aud  New  York. 


Acknowledged  the  most  satisfactory  fertilizer 
We  have  best  facilities  for  supplying  our  customers 
first  quality  at  low  prices. 

48-page  pamphlet  free.  Write  for  prices  to 

munroe,  deforest  &  co., 

Successors  to  Munroe,  Judson  &  Stroup, 

32  Arcade  Block,  Oswego,  N.  Y. 


Our  large  !£4.page 
Catalogue,  profuse, 
ly  illustrated,  full 
of  information  on 
the  proper  construc¬ 
tion  of  Pianos  and 
Organs.  Wesliipon 
test  trial,  ask  no 
cash  in  advance, sell 
on  instalments, give 
greater  value  for 
the  money  than  any 
other  manufiftiurer 
Send  for  this  hook 
at  once  to 

b£ETH0VEN  ORGAN  C0„ 

WASHINGTON,  N.  JT. 
P.  O.  Box  o/tii. 


It  will  cut.  and  pull  two  rows  of  beans  at 
once,  leaving  them  in  a  perfe.et  wiud- 
rows,  ami  will  harvest  from 
10  to  15  acres  in  a  day. 

It  Is  provided  with  a  tilting  lever  to  keep  the  knives 
level.  The  strongest,  lightest  and  easiest  running 
harvester  made.  Ask  your  dealer  or  write  for  circu¬ 
lars  and  prices 

WELLS  CULTIVATOR  CO.,  Milford,  Mich. 


For  full  particulars  address 

ST.  JOHNSVILI.K  AGIL’I.  WORKS, 
St.  Johnsville,  Montgomery  Co.,  New  York, 


IDEAL  In  Name 
.  and  In  Fact 


PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE 


THEY’LL  DO  THE  REST. 

Ra HARNESS  A\ENDER5. 

WILL  MEND 

Any  Harness,  Halter  or  Strap  m  less  time, 
ind  do  the  work  better  than  any  Harness 
maker  can,  AND 

COSTS  ONLY  HALF  A  CE/ST 

Sold  by  Grocers  and  Hardware  Dealers.  Cost 
only  25o  per  box  of  one  gross  (three  sixes.) 


and  Three  Pont 

STEEL  TOWER. 

>  The  LATEST  and  BEST. 

(j...  8-9-12  ft.  Geared. 
OlZco  10  and  12 it.  Ungeared. 
TOWERS,  80,  40,  50  A  OO-ft. 

Mills  with  or  without  graphite 
bearings. 

STOVER  MFC.  CO., 

5J2  River  SL,  FREEPORT,  ILL 


To  save  walking  he  buys  a  sucking  colt,  and  having 
fed  and  cared  for  It  three  years  he  rides,  but  still 
must  feed  and  care  for  It.  A  bicycle  would  have  saved 
time  and  feed.  Not  even  pedals  are  needed  for  the 
Colled  Spring  Fence.  It  “coasts  “  all  the  time. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO., 
Adrian,  Mich. 


BUFFALO  SPECIALTY  MF0.  CO., 

BUFFALO,  K.  Y 


FRUIT  EVAPORATOR 


To  close  an  estate.  Farm  of  40  acres,  highly  cult 
vated  land,  In  Kennebec  County.  Me.  Ten  mlnut 
from  poBt  office  in  city  of  8,000  Inhabitants.  Also 
head  of  thoroughbred  South-Down  Sheep.  F 
further  particulars  address 

GEO.  K.  BOUTELLE,  Waterville,  Me. 


“THE  GRANGER.”  For  family  use. 
In  the  market.  $3.50,  $0.00  and  $10.  Evapo 
fruit  you  can,  the  crop  may  fail  next  year. 
EASTERN  MFG.  CO.,  257  South  Fifth  St., 


CIDER 


HYDRAULIC 

PRESS. 


MACHINERY. 

Power  Screw  |  PRCCC  1- 
Hydraulic,  or  I  \  IvLOO^ 
Knuckle  Joint) 

Graters,  Elevators,  Etc.  UT/Fjf 

Boomer  &  Boschert  Press  Co.  =*= 

118  w.  Water  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y, 


More  WHEAT.  M  ore  CRASS,  More  CASH. 

As  the  result  of  using  the  old  reliable,  pure,  scientifically  prepared 

BONES  SUPERPHOSPHATES, 

MADE  BY 

THE  CLEVELAND  DRYER  CO.,  of  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

FERTILIZERS, 

Prepared  for  producing  BIG 
QUALITY,  the  best,  hcr.cc  t 
and  drillable.  Address 

THE  CLEVELAND  DRYER  CO 

Offices— 13,  14  and  15,  Lyceum  Theater  Building,  CBEVEI 


BIG  CROPS  and  PERMANENTLY  IMPROVING  soil  ai 
hence  the  cheapest,  most  economical  and  satisfactory  to  use. 


THE  SCIENTIFIC  CORN  HARVESTER 
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Protected 


Guardsto  gather 
down  Corn. 

Operators  sit  at 
work. 

Much  Easier 
and  Better. 


Rides  on  Wheels.  )t& 


No  sudden 
starts  or  jerks. 


Licensed  byr  The 
American  Corn 
Harvester  Asso’n. 


PLOW  UNDER  THE  WEEDS 

THE  HUBERT  PLOW  COITER 


Cuts  the  sod,  bears  down  the  weeds,  and  clears  away  all  rubbish  and  obstructions. 
It  is  impossible  to  clog  a  plow  with  a  LAMBERT  COLTER  attached.  It  lessens  the 
draft,  and  makes  the  work  easier  for  both  man  and  team.  It  is  simple, 
strong  and  durable.  It  can  be  attached  to  any  plow.  It  is  just  the  thing 
^  for  plowing  under  green  crops.  It  is  guaranteed  to  do  its  work  on  any  land, 

■k  no  matter  how  encumbered  with  weeds,  green  crop  or  other  litter.  Once 

gfipK  In  a  neighborhood  every  one  wants  it.  Its  low  price  brings  it  within  the 


LAMBERT  &  YOUNG,  East  Orrington,  Me 


Every  one  likes  fresh  fruit  and  vegetables,  but  few  know  just  how 
to  preserve  and  keep  them  for  future  use. 
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PRICE,  FIVE  CENTS. 
$3.00  PER  YEAR. 


Inspecting  Milk. 

A  BIO  OFFICIAL  FARCE. 

There  is  probably  no  greater  official  farce  than  the 
milk  inspection  of  New  York  city,  under  the  direction 
of  the  Board  of  Health.  The  city  is  divided  into  seven 
milk  inspection  districts  to  each  of  which  an  inspector 
is  assigned,  and  after  working  there  three  weeks,  he 
is  transferred  to  another  district,  ostensibly  to  prevent 
collusion  with  the  venders.  From  May  to  November 
inclusive,  the  men  are  required  to  inspect  the  milk 
early  in  the  morning  from  4  to  8.30  A.  M.,  as  it  is  de¬ 
livered  by  dealers  to  customers,  twice  each  week,  and 
at  least  twice  each  month  they  are  required  to  ex¬ 
amine  the  milk  as  it  comes  into  the  city  at  the  ferries 
or  railway  stations. 

This  reads  well,  but  practically  it  amounts  to  very 
little.  The  system  does 
not  take  into  account  the 
morals  of  the  inspectors, 
and  it  thus  falls  far  short 
of  the  purpose  for  which 
it  was  ostensibly  de- 

signed.  There  is  too  I  If  Idlin' 
much  “  politics”  in  it.  It  ^  j  I 

is  not  very  long  since  the  j>  ! 

papers  contained  ac-  U  i  j| 

counts  of  the  blackmail-  |  I  j  [ 

ing  work  done  by  some  of  j 

these  fellows  and  there  is 
nothing  in  the  character 
of  the  work  accomplished 

to-day  to  warrant  a  belief  \  jj| 

that  the  service  has  been  [ 

purified.  The  recent  / 

resignations  of  a  number  'll 

of  noted  physicians  from  I  ]  ' / 

connection  with  this  -  j  ^ 'I  jf  jt  j  if 

Board  has  called  public  III  '  //  /  /  /tWtk  !  I 

attention  to  it  anew,  |  \  j  /  7 

though  The  Rural  has  j.  / / j  j 

been  satisfied  fora  long  ZT  \  ,  y\ 

time  of  the  practical 

worthlessness  of  the  m  MlLh 

methods  employed  and  / 

the  lack  of  character  of  • 

many  of  the  employees. 

One  has  only  to  follow 
these  fellows  around,  as 
we  have  done,  to  become 
satisfied  that  they  are 

doing  anything  but  j 

honest  work.  Their  ex-  it 

amination  of  milk  on  the  /  fj 

wagons  of  peddlers  is,  as  /) j fjlj 

a  rule,  the  broadest  bur-  III!!' 

lesque.  We  have  seen  an  /  J  - 

inspector  halt  a  wagon  to  /'./ 

inspect  the  milk. 

“Give  me  a  sample,’  A  City  Inspe 

said  he  to  the  vender,  and 

the  request  was  complied  with.  Instead  of  mounting 
the  wagon  and  taking  it  himself,  first  stirring  the 
milk  well,  he  took  it  from  the  vender,  who  doubtless 
did  not  dip  very  deep  to  get  it. 

“  Give  me  a  sample  from  another  can,”  sa;d  the  in¬ 
spector.  The  vender  coolly  gave  him  a  second  sample 
from  the  same  can  and,  no  objection  being  raised, 
drove  off.  For  all  the  inspector  knew,  half  the  load 
might  have  been  skimmed.  We  have  seen  these  men 
look  at  milk  in  grocery  stores  and  pass  on  without 
taking  samples,  when  any  tyro  knew  at  a  glance  that 
it  had  been  adulterated.  We  have  heard  dealers, 
when  they  thought  they  were  not  being  watched,  tell 
about  buying  inspectors  and  laugh  as  they  told  of  how 
cheaply  it  had  been  done. 

Our  cartoon  tells  the  story.  One  glance  at  it  will 


explain  why  it  is  that  so  little  adulterated  milk  is  dis¬ 
covered  in  this  city  These  men  are  not  the  first  who 
have  had  their  eyes  shut  with  dollars,  and  doubtless 
will  not  be  the  last,  so  long  as  the  present  regime  con¬ 
trols  this  great  metropolis.  The  Rural  ventures  to 
assert  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  it  can  go  out 
any  forenoon  and  find  a  half  dozen  samples  of  adul¬ 
terated  milk,  and  follow  in  the  trail  of  the  inspectors 
of  the  Board  of  Health.  We  bought  four  sample  a  few 
weeks  since  at  as  many  different  places  and  the  Bab¬ 
cock  tester  showed  that  two  of  them  were  below  the 
legal  standard.  If  two  out  of  four  purchased  were 
adulterated,  it  seems  a  little  queer  that  these  inspec¬ 
tors  will  report  examining  between  2,000  and  3,000 
specimens  in  a  single  week  and  find  only  two  or  three 
below  the  standard,  and  sometimes  none  at  all. 


if  LE 


I  IIP 


A  City  Inspector  as  He  sees  Milk  Through  “Regulation”  Glasses.  Fig.  213. 


The  same  methods  prevail  all  through  the  depart¬ 
ment.  The  law  prohibits  the  sale  of  “  bob  ”  veal,  that 
is,  veal  from  calves  only  a  few  days  or  hours  of  age, 
and  yet,  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  large  quantities  of 
this  stuff  come  to  the  city  nightly  and  are  sold  with¬ 
out  molestation.  If  these  inspectors  really  wanted  to 
stop  this  trade,  not  a  pound  of  it  would  get  into  the 
city.  To  stop  the  trade  would  not  suit  them.  Their 
study  is  to  find  out  how  much  there  is  in  it  for  them¬ 
selves.  They  conduct  their  business  for  “  revenue 
only,”  but  the  revenue  does  not  get  into  the  city’s 
coffers. 

The  methods  used  by  the  milk  inspectors  are  not 
the  best,  even  if  they  were  honestly  applied.  The 
lactometer  is  of  little  value — the  expert  adulterators 
can  beat  it  with  but  little  trouble,  and  they  do. 


In  the  annual  report  of  the  Board  of  Health  for  1890, 
we  find  the  following  statement:  “At  least  90  per 
cent  of  the  skimmed  milk  sold  in  this  city,  is  skimmed 
before  it  comes  within  the  jurisdiction  of  this  depart¬ 
ment,  i.  c.,  within  the  city  limits.”  The  remark  would 
have  been  more  interesting  had  the  location  of  the 
skimming  process  been  more  definitely  located.  As  it 
now  stands,  the  casual  reader  would  infer  that  the 
farmers  are  the  guilty  parties.  Such,  however,  is  not 
the  case.  The  milk  alluded  to  comes  from  the  milk¬ 
receiving  stations  or  creameries,  owned  and  controlled 
by  members  of  the  New  York  Milk  Exchange.  They 
do  not  propose  to  let  the  milk  producer  do  any  adul¬ 
terating.  If  the  milk  is  rich  enough  to  render  adul¬ 
teration  safe,  they  propose  to  do  the  dirty  work  and 
reap  the  profits.  How  they  do  it  has  been  often  shown 

in  our  columns. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  does  not 
y  .  charge  that  the  heads  of 

/  departments  in  this  great 

*  /  bureau  arc  corrupt,  or 

)*'  ,  /  that  they  have  personal 

/  /  V  yy/  knowledge  of  the  pecula- 

/  f  tions  or  worthlessness  of 

/  _ _ _  their  subordinates.  At 

'rT-wvV*'  JKt  ft  times  they  have  had  their 

i  n **  (j  crooked  work  brought  to 

t,lcir  view  by  the  public 
1 1  press  and  we  are  forced 

Tr  ^  gMf  lr//  to  say  that  no  great  zeal 

[  [  M\  Wllfl  /  bas  been  sbown  in  the 

,,  K  J  efforts  made  to  punish 

l1  (/  /lr\W^fS  U  I /  these  faithless  public  ser- 

I vants.  The  power  that 
W  I  t  puts  them  in  official  posi- 

!,A  -  j  tion  *s  same  power 

r  I  '  that  mabes  the  heads  of 

|  ri  III lli  <=  —  pul  I  departments,  and  so  its 

'  ill  iH/l,  *  ^  Wt!®  I  mandates  must  be  obeyed. 

Tf/?  '  !/  =  W/ 1  The  curse  of  rotten  poli- 

A.|' '  ^  tics,  the  politics  that 

T  knows  no  other  business, 

"  - p=»  has  no  higher  aim  than 

—  - •>  “  boodle”  or  spoils,  hangs 

/  over  and  largely  controls 

v  =*'•  ^  this  d  e  p  a  r  t  m  e  n  t .  It 

7  should  be  otherwise.  The 

-  \\  public  health  should 

never  be  placed  in  such 
hands.  The  chief  should 
y'wv  ^  .  /  be  above  suspicion  and 

subor(linate8  should 
be  °f  the  same  type.  In- 
~  stead  of  choosing  men  at 

the  behest  of  ward  heel- 
ers,  for  these  positions, 

: — .V  we  should  have  them 

-  11  “  selected  by  our  best  and 

s.  Fig.  213.  public  spirited  physicians 

with  special  reference  to 
integrity  and  ability.  Integrity— -personal  honesty— 
comes  first.  Without  this,  no  other  qualifications  are 
of  any  avail  and  it  is  the  lack  of  this  which  makes  the 
department  in  question,  as  well  as  others  in  this  city, 
so  justly  liable  to  harsh  criticism.  Better  times  may 
come,  but  they  will  not  until  an  awakened  public 
arises  in  its  wrath  and  warns  the  politicians  to  keep 
their  hands  off  our  Board  of  Health. 

A  change  is  needed,  throughout  the  department,  of 
nearly  all  the  subordinate  officials  who  come  in  direct 
contact  with  the  milk  dealers.  If  the  chiefs  of  this 
department  will  do  a  little  detective  work  on  their 
own  account,  they  will  soon  find  the  evidence  to 
establish  all  the  charges  made  by  The  Rural,  and 
to  enable  them  to  do  a  lot  of  very  valuable  “  weed¬ 
ing  out.”  Will  they  do  it  ? 
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A  Long  Island  Vegetable  Factory. 

A  “Sieve  Farm”  Clogged  with  Manure. 

A  BARRELED  WATER  BUSINESS. 

Part  II. 

A  Dock  That  Does  Not  Dock  Profits. 

A  bulkhead  dock  is  used  long  enough  for  the  Jud 
Field  and  a  schooner  to  lie  together  and  now  there 
are  seven  feet  of  water  at  high  tide.  The  south  end 
of  the  dock  is  covered  by  a  large  two-story  freight 
house  having  rolling  doors  on  each  end  and  on  the  side 
next  the  water,  so  that  teams  can  drive  in  at  one  end, 
unload,  and  drive  out  at  the  other.  Three  teams  can 
stand  in  line  and  unload  under  cover  regardless  of 
rain,  and  as  they  dr  ve  on  out,  all  clogging,  which  is 
so  common  on  the  village  wharf,  is  prevented.  Upstairs 
is  used  for  storage  purposes.  North  of  the  freight 
house  are  the  coal  bins,  and  an  elevated  track  carries  a 
coal  car  to  the  edge  of  the  dock,  so  as  to  leave  the 
north  end  of  the  dock  free  for  unloading  manure.  It 
is  a  pleasing  sight  to  see  the  raw  material  pitched  off 
at  one  end  of  the  dock  and  the  manufactured  product 
trucked  aboard  at  the  other.  Up  the  creek  a  little 
way  is  the  “  navy  yard,”  where  the  Jud  Field  has  her 
winter-quarters  and  it  is  the  home  of  Mr.  Lucius’s 
donkey.  This  is  simply  a  little  side-wheel  steamboat 
used  for  towing  schooners  in  and  out  of  the  bay  and 
for  operating  the  mud  digger.  They  estimate  that  the 
dock  saves  them  $600  or  $800  per  year  besides  being  a 
necessity.  In  fact,  what  these  men  make  is  what  thejr 
save  and  they  save  what  most  men  would  throw  away. 

Vegetable  Machinery.  -Mr.  Lucius  has  laid  out 
the  ground  and  planned  the  campaign  for  1892  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Cabbage,  Early  Jersey  Wakefield,  18%  acres; 
onions,  16  acres,  six  acres  of  which  are  sets;  potatoes 
25%  acres  and  strawberries  2 %  acres;  10  acres 
of  potatoes  will  be  on  the  new  ground  just 
bought.  The  whole  exceeds  the  ordinary  acreage 
by  about  eight  acres.  This  is  the  spring  output. 

As  it  is  necessary  that  in  order  to  receive  the 
requisite  amount  of  water,  each  crop  should 
be  planted  the  first  thing  in  the  spring  and 
as  it  is  impossible  to  do  so,  they  have  devised 
a  very  ingenious  method  of  making  up  lost 
time,  't  hey  plant  the  Early  Ohio  Potato  al¬ 
most  exclusively,  as  that  is  still  the  first  early 
market  variety,  and  with  the  rich  manuring 
and  close  planting  the  crop  gets  here,  the 
only  fault  of  the  variety,  a  light  yield,  is  done 
away  with.  While  Jack  Frost  still  holds  sway 
over  the  ground  the  potatoes  are  cut  and  placed 
in  a  bed  of  sand  in  some  of  the  buildings  where 
they  start  to  grow,  and  after  the  onions  and 
cabbages  are  put  in,  these  sprouted  potatoes 
are  taken  to  the  fields  very  carefully  and  set 
out.  This  seems  almost  like  a  useless  waste  of 
time  and  it  would  not  be  resorted  to  were  it 
not  for  the  early  cabbage  crop,  and  the  time 
lost  while  it  is  being  planted  is  gained  again 
by  the  extra  work  of  sprouting  and  setting  out 
the  young-  potato  shoots.  The  order  of  plant¬ 
ing  in  the  spring  is,  first  onion  seed  and  sets, 
then  cabbages,  next  potatoes  and,  lastly, 
strawberries.  The  crops  that  require  the  most  water  are 
planted  first.  For  second  crops,  the  onions  are  fol¬ 
lowed  by  carrots,  the  cabbages  by  corn,  the  strawber¬ 
ries  picked,  by  Brussel’s  sprouts,  and  the  potatoes  by 
a  variety  of  crops,  such  as  celery,  late  carrots,  Squashes, 
white  beans  and  Hungarian  Grass  for  feeding  the 
horses.  The  corn  crop  although  but  little  of  it  is 
sold,  is  a  valuable  one  nevertheless,  as  it  furnishes 
both  grain  and  fodder,  and  is  the  motive  power  of  the 
farm  teams.  The  corn  plant  is  the  only  grain-bearing 
plant  that  will  adapt  itself  to  this  system  of  intensive 
farming,  and  it  will  develop  in  half  a  season  about 
twice  as  much  grain  as  the  other  cereals  would  in  a 
whole  one,  and  furnish  as  much  forage  as  the  same 
amount  of  meadow,  besides.  Well  cured  corn-fodder 
is  superior  to  ordinary  hay  and  the  grain  is  as  good  as 
if  the  corn  were  planted  for  a  first  crop.  Mr.  Iiallock 
plants  his  corn  between  the  cabbage  rows,  planting 
every  other  row,  and  when  the  cabbage  has  been  all 
cut,  the  cabbage  stumps  are  plowed  away  from  the 
corn,  and  they  cultivate  till  the  corn  is  spindled  out. 
All  crops  are  heavily  manured,  especially  the  early 
cabbage  and  onions,  as  they  receive  both  stable  man¬ 
ure  and  fish  scrap.  The  potatoes  do  not  receive  stable 
manure,  but  fish  scrap  and  chemicals  only,  for  these 
reduce  the  number  of  scabby  potatoes. 

While  chemicals  are  valuable  for  almost  any  crop, 
they  show  for  themselves  more  in  the  potato  lot  than 
anywhere  else.  The  onions  are  manured  higher  than 
any  other  crop,  and  are  planted  and  cultivated  with  the 
Southport  set  of  tools.  Imagine  a  10-acre  field  of 
onions  where  no  horse  has  walked  from  the  time  the 
seed  was  sown,  the  last  of  March,  till  the  gathering 
season  in  August,  and  perfectly  clean  and  free  from 
weeds.  I  have  often  seen  the  tops  reaching  a  man’s 
knees  when  in  the  height  of  growing,  and,  when 
ripe,  one  can  bend  down  and  bring  up  a  peck  with  his 


two  hands.  About  the  first  of  June  the  men  sow  car¬ 
rots  in  the  onions,  sowing  two  rows  and  skipping  one, 
so  both  crops  grow  together  until  the  harvest,  when 
the  onions  are  gathered  into  crates  and  the  carrots  cul¬ 
tivated  with  a  Planet  Jr.  horse  hoe.  The  two  crops 
range  from  1,200  to  1,600  bushels  per  acre. 

Figure  the  Water  Sold  Here. 

Some  little  idea  of  how  crops  grow  and  feed  on  this 
farm,  once  an  abandoned  one,  can  be  gathered  from 
the  following  records  of  the  amounts  raised  in  the  sea¬ 
sons  of  1889  and  1890  : 

SEASON  1889—  AREA  58  ACRES. 


Strawberries .  16,300  quarts. 

Early  cabbage .  5,500  barrels. 

Early  potatoes .  .  3,600  bushels. 

Late  potatoes . 1,600  “ 

Onions  from  sets .  2,400  “ 

Onions  from  seed .  6,800  “ 

Hay .  3  tons. 

Corn  In  the  ear . .  1,800  bushels. 

White  beans .  15 

Carrots .  8,000  *• 

Br ussel's  sprouts .  ....  370  “ 

Onion  seed .  125  pounds. 

Carrot  sets .  20 

Onion  sets .  125  bushels. 

Sweet  corn  for  market .  32.000  ears. 

Cabbage  plants  to  carry  over  winter . 300,000  plants. 


Three  acres  of  Ohio  potatoes,  dug  July  8  to  10,  yielded  400  barrels  of 
marketable  tubers.  Eight  and  one-half  acres  yielded  per  acre  800 
bushels  of  onions  and  586  bushels  of  carrots. 

SEASON  189''— AREA  58  ACRES. 


Strawberries .  15,880  quarts. 

Early  cabbage .  4,800  barrels. 

Early  potatoes .  3,300  bushels. 

Late  potatoes .  1,600  “ 

Onions  from  sets .  3,330  “ 

Onions  from  seed .  ..  4,750  “ 

Carrots .  9,200 

White  beans .  .  50  “ 

Ears  of  corn .  1,800  “ 

Brussel’s  sprouts .  400  “ 

Sweet  corn .  14,000  ears. 

Hay  (estimated) .  3  tons. 

Celery .  8,000  roots. 

Hubbard  squash .  100  barrels. 

Carrot  seed .  25  pounds. 

Onion  seed .  100  “ 

Onion  sets .  ..  10  bushels. 

Cabbage  plants  to  winter . 250,000 


SEASON  OF  1891— AREA  58  ACRES. 


Strawberries .  16,225  quarts. 

Early  cabbage .  4,650  barrels. 

Marrow  squash .  ....  125  “ 

Hubbard  squash .  80 

Early  potatoes .  2,858  bushels. 

Onions  from  sets .  1,350  “ 

Late  potatoes .  1 ,450  “ 

Carrots .  5,000 

Onions  from  seed .  7,000  “ 

Corn  In  the  ear .  1,600 

Brussel’s  sprouts . 225  ” 

Onion  sets .  160 

Hay  (Hungarian) .  4  “ 

Carrot  seed .  20  pounds. 

Onion  seed .  125  “ 

Roots  of  celery .  40,000 

Cabbage  plants  to  carry  over . 275, (/00 


How  Much  Profit  in  It  ? 

How  much  does  Mr.  Hallock  make?  Well  he  knows 
because  he  keeps  accounts.  If  he  let  all  the  outside 
world  examine  his  account  books,  they  would  know  just 
as  much  about  his  business  as  he  does  himself,  for  he 
keeps  nothing  else  screened  from  public  view.  He 
must  make  some  money,  for  when  the  firm  bought  the 
place  20  years  ago  it  wasn’t  worth  over  $6,000  or  $7,000 
and  now,  including  the  steamboat,  mill,  cold  storage 
plant  and  all,  it  is  worth  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$50,000.  Then,  they  have  lived  out  of  it  all  this  time, 
and  one-tenth  of  Mr.  Hallock’s  income  goes  for  Chris¬ 
tian  and  charitable  purposes,  and  money  is  not  want¬ 
ing  to  aid  the  temperance  cause.  Probably  very  little 
money  if  anj^  is  put  in  the  savings  bank,  as  they  are 
not  that  kind  of  men.  Very  many  in  their  headlong 
chase  after  the  golden  eagle,  the  silver  dollar  and  the 
copper  cent  hide  their  talents  in  the  bottom  of  an  old 
stocking,  but  these  men  use  theirs  in  such  a  manner 
that  a  little  of  the  shining  metal  clings  to  every  palm 
it  touches.  They  do  not  farm  for  fun  alone. 

The  Men  Who  Have  Made  the  Farm. 

A  man  to  make  a  success  of  anything  must  be  a  suc¬ 
cess  himself.  The  size  of  any  business  is  the  size  of 
the  manager,  and  a  great  man  does  great  things.  He 
cannot  do  otherwise.  A  great  man  is  made  up  of 


many  good  qualities  well  developed.  The  man  who 
develops  but  one  is  a  crank,  the  man  who  develops 
none  at  all  is  a  fool  ;  these  men  are  well  developed  in 
every  way.  One  of  the  cualities  which  predominates 
with  them — and  a  rare  one  it  is  too — is  common  sense, 
and  they  believe  it  should  be  applied  to  farming.  On 
this  farm  each  crop  is  charged  with  its  actual  cost,  the 
expense  for  manure,  seed,  labor  and  rent  of  land,  and 
is  credited  with  the  proceeds.  With  the  exact  cost  per 
bushel  and  the  average  selling  price,  it  is  an  easy 
matter  to  tell  what  pays  and  what  doesn’t.  There  are 
lots  of  men  who  work  for  nothing  just  to  keep  prices 
down.  If  the  men  who  don’t  make  farming  pay  would 
only  stop,  the  remainder  would  see  some  other  advan¬ 
tages  in  farming  besides  furnishing  a  steady  job. 
Another  thing  is  seed  ra  sing.  The  same  kind  of 
common  sense  that  makes  a  dairyman  keep  good  cows 
and  sell  poor  ones,  makes  a  vegetable  farmer  raise  his 
own  seeds.  What  breed  is  to  a  herd  seed  is  to  a  crop — 
only  more  so.  Use  good  seed,  good  manure  .and  plenty 
of  it,  and  good  tillage  and  Nature  will  do  the  rest. 

Another  thing  that  goes  to  show  common  sense  is 
that,  although  they  are  constantly  experimenting,  it 
is  always  on  a  very  small  scale,  but  with  the  greatest 
accuracy.  Nine  out  of  ten  of  their  experiments  fail  to 
discover  anything  profitable,  so  if  they  had  been  on 
a  large  scale,  the  experimenters  would  have  been 
ruined.  They  have  never  had  such  a  thing  as  a  streak 
of  luck  ;  but  what  they  have  made  has  been  by  doing 
small  things  largely.  Another  quality  that  is  kept 
prominently  in  view  on  this  farm  is  thoroughness  of 
detail.  We  will  mention  one  incident  which  happened 
this  spring,  and  it  will  suffice  to  show  how  everything 
is  done.  Mr.  Lucius  always  tests  the  onion  seeds,  and 
this  year  only  65  per  cent  germinated,  so  he  weighed 
out  one  ounce  of  seed  and  counted  the  number 
of  seeds  it  contained.  As  he  wished  the  onions 
to  stand  one  inch  apart  in  the  row,  it  was  an  easy 
matter  to  know  the  exact  weight  of  seed  per 
acre.  The  most  important  thing  about  the 
onion  crop  is  to  have  a  good  stand,  and  theirs 
is  perfect  this  year.  Mr.  Hallock  says  if  a  man 
wants  to  find  out  about  anything,  he  must 
think  about  it,  and  if  he  does  that,  he  will  learn 
a  great  deal.  What  the  American  farmer  most 
needs  is  to  cultivate  his  “  think  works.”  For 
the  man  who  thinks,  work  is  only  exercise. 

The  members  of  the  firm  are  first  and  fore¬ 
most  in  every  good  work,  and  fully  abreast  of 
the  times.  Active  and  energetic  themselves, 
they  are  ready  to  push  anything  with  which 
they  are  connected.  Their  example  is  con¬ 
tagious,  for  outside  of  their  farm  more  than 
ten  times  as  much  produce  is  raised  in  Orient 
as  there  was  before  they  came  here.  The  Hal- 
locks  have  done  more  for  the  advancement 
of  the  community  than  any  two  men  that  ever 
lived  here.  Why  don’t  other  men  do  like  them? 
Because  they  use  their  heels  instead  of  their 
heads.  One  little  story  and  I  am  done:  One 
day  I  went  into  the  shop,  and  saw  a  lot  of  bar¬ 
rel  heads  neatly  sawed  out,  and  made  some  re¬ 
mark  about  them  to  Mr.  Lucius.  He  said  they 
had  to  have  something  for  the  men  to  do  on  rainy  days, 
and  as  some  of  the  barrels  came  without  any  heads 
they  had  to  put  them  in.  He  said  a  barrel  was  some¬ 
thing  like  a  man,  it  wasn’t  good  for  much  without  a 
head.  Now  you  see  why  the  Hallock  farm  is  a  success. 
Plenty  of  head  work  here.  chas.  l.  young. 

An  English  Dairy  Contest. 

At  Fig.  214  is  shown  a  picture  of  a  scene  quite  fre¬ 
quently  witnessed  at  English  agricultural  shows. 
The  contest  illustrated  took  place  at  the  Royal  Show 
at  Doncaster.  There  were,  in  all  the  classes,  53  entries 
and  $345  were  offered  in  prizes.  The  picture  shows 
several  of  the  contesting  dairymaids  at  work  and  also 
Miss  Maidment,  the  dairy  lecturer.  As  to  this  lady's 
work  the  Agricultural  Gazette,  to  wffiich  we  are  in¬ 
debted  for  the  illustration,  says  : 

We  are,  we  confess,  a  little  inclined  to  an  old-fash¬ 
ioned  prejudice  in  favor  of  male  lecturers,  especially 
for  the  rough  work  of  what  is  practically  open-air 
speaking.  This,  however,  in  these  days  of  women’s 
equality  is  an  untenable  opinion,  and  it  must  be  ad¬ 
mitted  that  if  the  work  of  public  lecturing — for  that 
is  what  it  amounts  to — is  to  be  done  by  feminine  help 
alone,  Miss  Maidment  acquits  herself  very  well. 

Four  contests  were  held,  for  all  comers,  for  mem¬ 
bers  of  a  farmer’s  family  not  working  for  wages,  for 
dairymaids  in  service  and  for  local  dairymaids.  Each 
girl  was  given  a  certain  amount  of  cream,  all  being 
as  nearly  uniform  as  possible.  With  an  even  start 
they  all  went  ahead  and  churned  and  worked  up  the 
butter  to  suit  themselves.  Competent  judges  watched 
them  at  their  work  and  graded  the  butter  as  to  quality 
and  quantity,  awarding  the  prize  to  the  one  ranking 
highest.  These  contests  are  always  well  attended 
and  are  very  popular  in  England.  There  is  no  appar¬ 
ent  reason  why  similar  exhibitions  should  not  prove 
a  very  good  attraction  in  this  country  as  well. 
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A  Barnyard  Comedy. 

Some  animals  seem  to  have  a  keen  sense  of  fun,  and 
when  they  are  in  good  spirits,  play  jokes  upon  each 
other  or  on  their  attendants,  that  make  much  sport. 
If  all  the  doings  of  the  barnyard  folk  could  be  written 
out,  we  should  have  some  lively  literature,  but  it  is 
only  now  and  then  that  a  reporter  is  present  at  such 
frolics. 

The  pictures  on  this  page  illustrate  a  comedy  that 
was  really  played  in  a  Michigan  barnyard. 

This  yard  boasted  of  a  remarkably  lazy  and  good- 
natured  heifer.  They  just  couldn’t  make  her  exert 
herself,  and  the  farmer,  his  wife  and  son  and  the  Ger¬ 
man  hired  man  took  pride  in  showing  her  off  and 
praising  her  mild,  gentle  disposition — just  right,  they 
thought,  to  make  a  big  milker.  One  evening,  the 
farmer's  son,  a  big  oaf  of  a  fellow,  went  to  milk  the 
cows.  While  he  was  milking,  that  gentle  heifer  came 
and  deposited  herself  right  in  the  door  where  she  lay, 
chewing  her  cud  and  regarding  his  operations  with 
great  satisfaction.  The  boy  milked  his  pail  full 
and  went  to  pour  it  into  the  can.  But  the  heifer 
wouldn’t  get  up — though  he  kicked  her,  and  hit  her 
with  his  stick.  She  just  lay  there  and  regarded  him 
with  mild  surprise.  He  had  to  empty  his  pail,  so  he 
proceeded  to  clamber  over  her.  Just  as  he  got  well 
astride  of  her  back,  that  mild-mannered  heifer  went 
through  a  complete  transformation.  She  jumped  up 
quicker  than  a  deer,  and  tore  around  the  yard  at  a 
pace  that  would  have  shamed  a  race  horse.  The  boy 
clung  to  her  as  best  he  could,  with  his  hat  off  and  the 
milk  spillirg  at  every  jump.  His  mother  screamed, 
and  the  hired  man  talked  in  three  different  languages. 
After  running  three  laps  around  the  yard  the  heifer 
gave  an  extra  high  kick,  and  landed  her  rider  head 
over  heels  on  the  manure  pile.  Then  she  suddenly 


stopped,  and  turned  around  to  look  at  him  in  dull 
wonder  as  much  as  to  say,  What  is  all  this  about 
anyway  ?  ”  She  seemed  so  innocent  and  good-natured 
that  there  was  no  use  in  beating  her,  and  the  boy 
could  do  nothing  but  change  his  clothes  and  go  on 
with  his  work.  Whether  it  was  fright  or  genuine  fun 
that  started  the  heifer,  nobody  will  ever  know. 

How  I  Became  an  Ensilage  Convert. 

From  Corn  Field  to  Cow’s  Mouth. 

P.  H.  MONROE. 

Why  We  Tried  It. — When  I  began  thinking  about 
ensilage  and  silos,  seven  or  eight  years  ago,  it  ap¬ 
peared  to  me,  from  what  I  could  learn  by  reading  the 
experience  of  those  who  had  built  and  used  silos,  that 
I  could  not  afford  to  adopt  that  way  of  feeding,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  great  expense  of  building  a  silo ;  still  I 
determined  to  make  the  attempt. 

I  had  a  20-acre  field  of  “  Pride  of  the  North  ”  Corn 
that,  owing  to  excessively  dry  and  hot  weather,  would 
yield  an  unprofitable  commercial  crop,  and  I  decided 
to  use  it  for  feed.  About  the  middle  of  August  it  was 
wilting  badly  and  ripening  prematurely  in  places,  so 
with  the  self-binder  we  cut  and  bound  half  of  it  and 
placed  the  bundles  in  large  shocks,  drawing  them 
tightly  together  with  half-inch  rope  and  windlass,  and 
binding  them  with  twine.  We  then  cut  and  bound  the 
rest  of  the  field,  and  had  the  crop  all  shocked  by  August 
25.  Some  of  the  ears  were  in  the  “  milk,”  some  in  the 
“  dough  ”  stage,  and  some  slightly  dented.  Could  we 
build  a  silo  ?  We  would  try  ! 

A  Silo  in  the  Hay. — The  bents  of  the  barn  are  12x14 
feet  on  either  side  of  the  driveway  the  whole  length 
of  the  barn.  Selecting  one  in  which  tools  were  then 
stored,  we  took  out  the  floor  of  2x8-inch  plank  resting 
on  2x8-inch  joists  which  held  the  floor  two  feet  from 
the  ground.  Four  or  five  dollars  were  then  invested 
in  wire  spikes  and  nails,  a  barrel  of  cement,  a  trowel 
and  a  load  of  sand.  In  a  short  time  we  had  the  walls 
tight  and  smooth,  the  bottom  hollowed  out  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  and  the  earth  packed  next  the  walls.  On  the  floor 
overhead  was  Timothy  hay,  which  filled  four  bins  clear 


to  the  roof.  With  a  liay-knife  we  cut  through  this  to 
the  floor,  leaving  the  sides  as  straight  and  smooth  as 
possible,  and  took  out  the  floor. 

The  barn  posts  being  8x8  inches,  we  found  our  2x8 
plank  just  right  for  girders,  which  we  toe-nailed  in 
on  three  sides  up  to  the  second  floor.  On  the  fourth 
side  were  girders  four  feet  apart,  to  which  were  nailed 
the  weather-boards  of  the  barn  ;  here  we  put  a  girder 
in  each  four-foot  space,  clear  to  the  plate — 20  feet.  We 
now  had  a  frame  for  the  first  story  of  the  silo — 19  feet 
high  from  the  ground  on  two  sides  and  22  feet  on  the 
other  two.  Boards  surfaced  on  one  side,  20  feet  long 
and  one  foot  wide,  were  then  procured,  jointed  and 
nailed  to  the  girders — full  length  on  the  two  high  sides 
and  cut  in  halves  for  the  others.  A  3x6-foot  door  was 
placed  at  the  most  convenient  corner,  and  our  silo  was 
completed  for  that  year,  the  Timothy  hay  forming  the 
walls  on  two  sides  of  the  second  story. 

A  Ross  ensilage  and  fodder  cutter,  14  A,  with  a  20- 
foot  elevator,  and  a  St.  Albans,  Vt.,  two-horse  tread- 
power  were  then  purchased  for  .15250.  The  power  was 
set  on  the  ground  floor  and  the  cutter  on  the  second 
floor,  with  the  elevator  running  to  the  purline  plate 
to  deliver  the  cut  ensilage  over  the  center  of  the  silo. 


Everything  was  properly  adjusted  by  September  20. 
When  the  work  began,  the  machines  ran  smoothly, 
the  corn  had  cured  nicely  without  mold,  and  the 
bundles  were  handled  with  ease.  The  weather  con¬ 
tinued  favorable  and  soon  the  silo  was  filled.  No  more 
tramping  was  done  than  was  necessary  to  keep  the 
surface  of  the  ensilage  fairly  level  ;  it  settled  wonder¬ 
fully  but  did  not  heat  up  to  the  orthodox  temperature, 
and  the  question  arose,  Will  it  keep  ?  When  it  had 
settled  enough  to  accommodate  a  few  more  loads,  they 
were  added,  until  October  2,  when  we  cut  about  two 
tons  of  straw,  spread  it  over  the  ensilage,  and  the  job 
was  finished.  At  Christmas  the  straw  was  removed 
for  bedding  and  about  a  foot  in  depth  of  dry,  moldy 


ensilage  with  it ;  the  rest  had  kept  perfectly  and  was 
eaten  by  the  cows,  with  absolutely  no  waste,  clear  to 
the  ground.  There  was  sufficient  moisture  in  the 
ensilage  to  swell  the  boards  of  the  silo  so  that  the  joints 
seemed  as  tight  as  those  of  a  barrel.  After  the  hay 
which  had  served  as  the  silo  walls  had  been  disposed 
of,  girders  were  put  in  and  boarded  to  match  the  other 
sides. 

For  six  seasons  this  silo  has  been  filled  with  different 
varieties  of  corn  at  different  stages  of  maturity,  and 
the  ensilage  has  been  fed  out  with  no  more  waste  than 
I  have  observed  in  that  taken  from  silos  which  cost 
four  or  five  times  the  price.  It  shows  no  signs  of 
decay  and  was  so  satisfactory  in  every  way  that  after 
two  years’  use,  an  adjoining  bent  was  fitted  up  in  the 
same  manner. 

Varieties  and  Planting.— After  trying  different 
varieties  of  corn  for  ensilage,  I  have  decided  that  the 
“  B.  and  W.  Ensilage  Corn”  is  the  best  for  my  use  in 
dairy  feeding.  It  seems  well  adapted  to  our  rich  soil 
and  our  seasons  are  long  enough  for  it  to  mature  suf¬ 
ficiently  for  the  silo.  It  yields  from  30  to  40  tons  an 
acre,  with  well-eared,  slightly  dented  kernels,  that  re¬ 
main  comparatively  soft ;  and  the  large  stalks  with 


their  thick,  leathery  leaves  retain  their  sweet  juices 
and  green  color  after  several  degrees  of  frost,  giving 
us  a  longer  season  in  which  to  fill  our  silos  with  rich, 
succulent  ensilage  without  hurry  or  extra  help. 

The  common  field  varieties  of  corn  ripen  and  harden 
very  quickly  after  the  kernels  begin  to  dent  or  glaze, 
and  the  first  frost  withers  the  plants  and  greatly  de¬ 
tracts  from  the  value  of  the  ensilage  unless  hurried 
quickly  into  the  silo. 

I  plant  the  corn  in  drills  three  feet  ten  inches  apart, 
and  nine  inches  apart  in  the  drill.  This  is  thick 
enough  and  as  thin  as  it  is  safe  to  plant  because,  after 
planting,  we  harrow  the  field  before  the  corn  appears 
and  again  after  it  is  up  with  a  Thomas  smoothing  har¬ 
row,  and  some  of  the  plants  are  torn  out,  so  that  a 
thinner  seeding  would  leave  a  poor  stand.  I  have 
sometimes  replaced  the  missing  plants  and  found  that 
a  perfect  stand  nine  inches  apart  would  yield  a  weight 
of  over  five  pounds  a  plant ;  when  the  field  was  allowed 
to  grow  as  the  harrow  left  it,  many  plants  attained 
the  weight  of  11  or  12  pounds.  I  now  plant  as  above, 
and  do  not  worry  about  the  few  missing  plants  re¬ 
moved  by  the  harrow. 

(To  be  Continued.) 

Horticultural  Gossip. 

A  new  raspberry  is  wanted — so  says  The  Rural  in 
a  recent  issue,  voicing  the  fruit  growers  of  the  Hudson 
River  region.  Let  me  suggest  as  a  factor  in  the  work 
of  producing  this  new  berry,  that  the  old  Philadelphia 
may  be  wisely  used.  The  berry  is  not  large  nor  hand¬ 
some,  but  the  plant  is  very  productive,  and  has  more 


vitality  to-day  than  any  other  I  am  acquainted  with. 
I  know  15-year-old  plantations  where  the  plants  are  as 
vigorous  and  productive  as  ever.  If  we  could  get  the 
vigor  and  productiveness  of  this  variety  united  to  the 
size  of  the  Cuthbert,  we  would  have  a  most  acceptable 
sort.  The  necessity  for  something  new  no  one  can 
deny.  Who  will  give  us  the  new  berry  ? 

Readers  of  The  Rural  who  are  interested,  will  be 
wise  in  looking  about  for  black  knot  on  plum  and 
cherry  trees  and  if  they  find  it  they  should  go  to  the 
supervisor  of  their  town,  if  in  this  State,  and  have  a 
commissioner  appointed  under  the  law  passed  by  the 
last  legislature,  whose  duty  it  will  be  to  see  that  the 
scourge  is  properly  dealt  with.  All  over  the  country 
there  are  people  who  need  the  prod  of  a  wholesome 
law  before  they  will  take  the  pains  to  destroy  this 
disease,  which  is  as  dangerous  to  the  orchards  of  their 
neighbors  as  to  their  own. 

About  five  or  six  years  ago  some  one  sent  me  a  plum 
tree,  purporting  to  be  Shippers’  Pride.  The  second  or 
third  year  it  bore  a  few  plums,  when  I  discovered  that 
a  mistake  had  been  made  and  that  it  was  only  a  worth¬ 
less,  wild  variety.  I  cut  off  the  limbs  the  next  spring 
and  grafted  it  to  two  or  three  different  sorts.  The 
grafts  grew  finely — too  finely — and  now  my  tree  has 
become  top-heavy.  The  grafts  are  free-growing,  the 
stock  seems  the  reverse,  and  the  trunk  and  roots  are 
insufficient  to  carry  the  top,  which  leans  first  one  way 
and  then  another,  as  the  wind  blows.  I  shall  have  to 
dig  it  out.  The  wedlock  between  these  two  stocks  is 
not  a  success. 

For  several  years  I  have  used  the  Deacon  lettuce  to 
the  exclusion  of  all  others.  It  gave  the  best  and  finest 
heads  and  excelled  all  others  in  its  habit  of  standing 
until  late  in  the  season  before  it  sent  up  its  seed 
stalks.  I  recommended  it  to  my  neighbors,  some  of 
whom,  seeing  my  fine  lettuce,  followed  my  example 
and  planted  it.  To  be  sure  of  having  good  seed,  I 
bought  it  this  spring  of  Mr.  Harris,  of  Moreton  Farm, 
who  I  believe  was  its  introducer — but,  alas  !  I  am  in 
disfavor  at  home  and  among  my  neighbors.  Contrary 
to  its  usual  habit,  as  soon  as  transplanted,  it  immo« 
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diately  sent  up  a  seed  stalk  and  of  more  than  50  plants 
which  I  transplanted,  not  a  single  head  did  I  get.  It 
was  as  obstinate  as  a  mule.  I  could  do  nothing  with 
it.  I  have  never  before  seen  so  rapid  a  reversion  to 
primitive  types,  if  reversion  it  be.  I  call  on  my  friend 
Harris  to  explain.  I  do  not  find  fault — I  suppose 
these  vegetable  atavistic  freaks  are  unavoidable.  Has 
it  acted  in  this  way  elsewhere  ?  Can  I  safely  try  it 
another  year  ?  Tell  us  all  about  it.  I  should  add  that 
in  the  gardens  of  my  neighbors  who  planted  it  on  my 
recommendation,  no  greater  success  was  obtained. 
The  pesky  thing  would  not  make  heads,  but  would  go 
to  seed. 

I  Discovered,  a  few  weeks  ago,  that  a  large  limb  on 
a  young  Eugenie  cherry  tree  had  suddenly  died.  The 
tree  seems  very  thrifty  and  vigorous,  and  is  beginning 
to  bear.  I  could  not  understand  why  this  limb  should 
die  and  the  remainder  of  the  tree  not  be  affected.  I 
had  trained  it  with  a  low  head,  but  in  my  absence,  my 
better  half  conceived  the  idea  that  the  head  was  too 
low  and  she  indulged  in  a  free  cutting  off  of  some  of 
the  lower  limbs.  The  gum  exuded  very  freely  and  it 
may  be  that  this  harsh  trimming  may  be  responsible 
for  the  dead  limb.  The  cherry  does  not  take  kindly  to 
the  pruning  shears.  Who  can  enlighten  me  ?  F. 

Leavings. 

Where  Were  the  Grubs  ? — Last  summer  I  turned 
under  a  strawberry  patch  and  sowed  it  to  turnips, 
most  of  which  were  small.  Last  spring  I  plowed  the 
ground  and  sowed  at  the  rate  of  nearly  2,000  pounds  of 
a  high-grade  fruit  fertilizer  per  acre,  and  set  it  to 
strawberries  again.  The  plants  made  a  fine  growth 
at  first,  but  are  now  dying  by  the  hundred.  I  find 
from  one  to  six  white  grubs  under  each  plant.  This 
piece  of  ground  has  not  been  a  sod  for  five  or  six  years. 
If,  as  some  writers  claim,  grubs  breed  only  in  sod  land, 
where  did  these  come  from  ?  p.  s. 

R.  N.-Y. — These  grubs  are  the  larvm  of  the  May 
beetle.  They  breed  in  sod,  in  manure  heaps,  espe¬ 
cially  cow  manure,  in  chip  dirt,  and,  in  the  absence 
of  these,  in  any  sort  of  soil,  just  such  as  this  old 
turnip  bed. 

A  Great  Sugar  Tree. — During  the  last  winter  a 
maple  tree  was  felled  in  the  township  of  Vernon, 
Trumbull  County,  O.,  from  which  a  remarkably  large 
quantity  of  sugar  was  made  in  1857.  The  tree  was  cut 
into  about  10  cords  of  18-inch  stove  wood,  besides  the 
chunks  and  top,  which  could  be  used  for  fuel  ;  it  aver¬ 
aged  three  feet  four  inches  in  diameter  about  two  feet 
above  the  ground.  It  was  of  the  hard  variety,  and 
stood  alone  upon  a  small  knoll.  It  was  tapped  by  the 
owner,  Rev.  David  King,  with  four  spiles,  in  the  latter 
part  of  February,  and  produced  51  pounds  of  sugar 
that  season.  In  a  letter  to  the  Western  Reserve  Chroni¬ 
cle  he  says : 

VKKNON,  April  22,  1857. 

Mkssks.  Editors:  The  tree  has  continued  to  yield  eap  till  the 
present  time,  and  Mrs.  King  has  made  17  pounds  since  I  reported  to 
you.  makln«  In  all  51  pounds.  *  *  *  *  It  requires  just  about  eight 
quarts  of  the  sap  to  make  one  pound  of  sugar. 

Yours  respectfully,  david  kino. 

The  sugar-making  season  of  1857  was  a  good  and  pro¬ 
longed  one,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  date  of  the  letter. 
As  late  as  April  20  there  was  a  foot  of  snow.  This 
tree  continued  to  run  long  after  the  “  camps”  in  the 
vicinity  had  been  abandoned,  and  it  was  necessary  to 
drive  plugs  in  the  holes  where  the  tree  was  tapped 
about  the  first  of  May  to  stop  the  flow  and  consequent 
injury  to  the  tree,  but  it  never  fully  recovered  from 
the  effects  of  the  great  drain  upon  its  vitality,  and,  as 
a  matter  of  safety,  it  was  necessary  to  cut  it  about  25 
years  after  it  had  made  the  above  remarkable  record. 

,i.  I.  K. 

What  About  Capons  ? — At  the  Smitlifield,  London, 
Market  last  week,  “  Surrey  capons”  were  quoted  at 
from  $1-40  to  $1.65  each,  while  “Surrey  fowls”  brought 
from  00  cents  to  $1.04.  The  difference  between  a 
capon  and  a  fowl  then  is  from  50  to  60  cents.  They 
are  both  of  about  the  same  age  and  have  eaten  about 
the  same  amount  of  food.  Shall  we  all  rush  in  and 
raise  eapons  for  a  business  ?  Well,  hardly.  Would  it 
pay  you  to  raise  all  your  bull  calves  because  grown 
steers  sell  for  more  than  bulls  ?  It  may  if  you  have 
cheap  food,  but  if  you  are  a  dairyman  buying  your 
grain,  you  had  better  knock  the  calves  in  the  head 
rather  than  try  to  raise  them.  It  is  so  with  a  capon. 
Some  men  find  that  it  pays  to  twist  the  heads  off  their 
roosters  just  as  soon  as  they  can  be  distinguished,  and 
unless  they  are  caponized  this  is  a  profitable  habit  to 
get  into.  About  the  only  way  to  make  caponizing 
profitable  is  to  take  advantage  of  the  folly  of  some¬ 
body  else.  Lots  of  folks  feed  young  roosters  up  to  a 
crowing  age  and  then  send  them  to  the  big  cities 
where  they  sell  for  about  10  cents  per  pound  live 
weight — a  price  that  will  not  pay  for  a  man’s  time. 
The  man  who  gets  these  roosters,  caponizes  them  and 
stuffs  them  for  a  few  months,  will  make  money  out  of 
it — and  that  i6  about  the  only  way  to  make  money 
from  capons. 


Marketing  Fall  Milkers. 

A  NEW  DAIRYING  FEATURE. 

From  Spring  to  Fall. 

Talking  with  a  bright  and  successful  young  farmer 
the  other  day,  I  asked  him  the  following  questions, 
and  received  several  ideas  that  may  be  useful  to  others: 

“  I  want  a  choice  cow  that  calves  in  the  spring  to 
come  in  during  September,  October  or  November.  If 
she  is  not  stinted  until  December,  will  there  not  be  a 
risk  of  leaving  her  farrow  ?  ” 

“There  is  likely  to  be  such  a  risk,”  said  he.  “You 
probably  cannot  bring  about  the  change  in  one  season. 
At  least  two  years  should  be  allowed,  bringing  her  in, 
say  in  July  the  first  year,  and  the  next  in  September. 
Rut  why  do  .you  attempt  carrying  her  forward  in  this 
way  ?  I  have  had  long  experience  with  cows,  and  have 
made  a  specialty  of  buying  spring  cows  and  selling 
them  as  fall  springers  as  soon  as  possible,  and  almost 
invariably  meet  with  better  success  by  getting  them 
to  calve  earlier  and  earlier  until  they  drop  fall  calves, 
instead  of  serving  them  later  and  milking  them 
through  a  long  intervening  period,  when  they  give 
but  little.  I  have  found  that  by  driving,  I  can  buy 
dry  cows,  to  calve  in  January  to  April,  at  low  prices  if 
I  take  them  from  early  fall  to  midwinter — cows  that 
are  really  first-class  in  every  respect.  People  should 
not  keep  cows  that  are  not  making  any  returns.  It 
does  not  pay  to  handle  any  but  the  best.” 

“By  close  watching,  a  cow  can  be  made  to  take  ser¬ 
vice  again  within  22  days  after  calving.  Let  us  sup¬ 
pose  she  comes  in  early  in  January.  She  can  fre¬ 
quently  be  sold  the  following  October  with  another 
calf,  at  nearly  or  quite  double  what  was  paid  for  her 
when  dry,  besides  having  her  yield  milk  copiously 
during  a  period  when  it  or  butter  brings  the  best 
price — January  to  May.  If  she  will  not  come  in  sea¬ 
son  successfully  before  February,  she  will  make  a 
November  cow,  for  which  the  right  buyer  wrill  pay 
well.  If  he  does  not  happen  along,  she  is  served 
again  as  soon  as  possible,  pays  her  way  well  all  win¬ 
ter,  increases  her  yield  on  the  flush  spring  feed  and 
with  a  little  fodder  corn  milks  grandly  right  up  to 
calving  again,  say  in  August  or  by  September  1.  Then 
there  is  never  any  trouble  about  buyers  for  big,  fresh 
milkers.  I  sold  eight  such  cows  out  of  my  herd  last 
fall  to  one  man,  and  all  of  them  were  animals  I  had 
bought  at  nominal  prices.” 

Why  Ever  Sell  a  Good  Cow  P 

“Would  it  not  be  more  remunerative  to  keep  such 
cows  ?  ” 

“  Well,  I  have  figured  it  closely,  and  if  I  can  get  my 
price,  which  is  always  a  good  one  for  fall  cows,  I  pre¬ 
fer  to  sell  to  milking  them  and  paying  winter  help 
and  feed  bills.  Then  also  I  can  turn  the  money  over 
again  by  buying  cheap,  dry  cows.  These  require  lit¬ 
tle  besides  good  hay  or  cut  stalks  with  a  little  bran. 
I  never  feed  cows  high  before  calving.” 

“  Do  you  ever  meet  losses  at  calving  time  with  fall 
and  winter  cows  ?  *’ 

“  No  oftener  than  with  cows  calving  in  the  spring. 
The  feeding  during  the  last  three  months  of  preg¬ 
nancy  rules  this  largely.  A  cow  that  is  given  reason¬ 
able  food,  including  salt  and  foods  that  act  on  the 
bowels  as  laxatives,  like  roots,  bran,  etc.,  and  little  or 
no  constipating  food,  and  that  is  not  allowed  to  get 
chilled  after  calving  nor  to  drink  heartily  of  cold 
water,  will  rarely  fail  to  do  well.  I  turn  my  cows 
loose  in  a  box  stall  to  calve,  and  trust  mainly  to  their 
natural  instincts.” 

How  to  Sell  a  Good  Cow. 

“  I  should  think  you  would  dislike  neglecting  your 
farm  work  to  look  up  a  buyer  for  a  cow  after  she 
calves.  Does  it  not  take  your  time  ?  ” 

“  I  never  look  for  a  buyer.  It  is  generally  known 
that  good  fall  cows  can  be  bought  at  my  farm,  and 
my  cows  are  nearly  always  sold  before  they  come  in. 
I  keep  a  record  of  the  dates  of  service  and  know  when 
to  expect  them.” 

“  Do  not  buyers  hesitate  about  taking  the  risk  of 
calving,  and  do  not  they  object  to  driving  a  cow  heavy 
with  a  calf  a  long  distance  ?  ” 

“  Neither,”  he  replied.  “  I  invariably  sell  a  cow  on 
conditions  that  she  shall  calve  safely  and  prove  all 
right,  and  also  be  as  good  as  I  represent  her.  The 
cows  are  not  removed  until  after  calving,  and  I  assume 
all  the  risks,  having  them  under  my  eye.  A  buyer,  on 
agreeing  to  take  a  cow,  merely  makes  a  deposit  of  $5 
or  $10  to  bind  the  bargain,  and  does  not  pay  the  full 
price  until  he  takes  the  animal.  Sometimes  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  reduce  the  price  mentioned,  because  the  cow 
does  not  fulfill  my  expectations,  or  loses  a  teat,  but 
this  is  not  often  the  case.” 

“  Would  you  recommend  a  young  man  to  engage  in 
the  enterprise  ?  ” 

“  Not  unless  he  is  a  good  judge  of  stock,  an  experi¬ 
enced  buyer  and  a  good  hand  with  cows.  To  make  it 
most  satisfactory,  he  needs  to  be  so  fixed  that  if  he 
cannot  sell  his  cows  for  fair  prices,  he  can  keep  them 


himself,  and  so  get  back  his  money  with  a  profit.  The 
business  has  many  loopholes  besides  possible  losses  on 
cows  at  calving,  but,  intelligently  carried  on,  it  may 
be  made  to  pay  handsomely.  hollister  sage. 

Fairfield  Co.,  Ct. 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of  the 
writer  to  Insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question,  please  see  If  It  Is 
not  answered  In  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions 
at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 

Just  and  Judicious  Judging. 

COMPARING  FRUITS  AND  VEGETA  BEES. 

Fair  Standards  for  Comparison. 

1.  Assuming  that  the  fruits  to  be  judged  were  apples  and  pears,  and 
that  an  aggregate  of  20  points  scored  perfect,  how  many  points  would 
you  give  each  of  the  following  heads:  Size,  shape,  color  and  freedom 
from  blemish  ?  If  all  are  equally  Important,  It  would  give  five  points 
to  each.  Would  you  so  divide  them  ? 

2.  Would  you  judge  in  the  manner  indicated  above  (scoring)  or  by 
the  eye,  by  comparison  generally  7 

3.  Assuming  the  variety  to  be  correctly  named,  would  you  make 
quality  one  of  the  things  to  be  judged  and  taste  the  fruit,  or  assume 
that  the  quality  was  the  same  In  all,  and  judge  only  from  externals  ? 

4.  Suppose  you  had  two  plates  of  grapes  of  the  same  variety,  No.  1, 
weighed  five  pounds  one  ounce;  the  other  weighed  five  pounds,  but  the 
berries  were  a  little  larger  and  of  finer  appearance  than  No.  1,  to  which 
would  you  give  first  prize  7 

5.  Would  you  judge  musk-melons  by  their  external  appearance,  or 
would  you  cut  them  to  take  the  quality  Into  consideration  7  If  the 
latter,  how  many  points  would  you  give  “size,”  and  how  manv 
“  quality  7  ” 

fi.  In  judging  between  competitors  showing  the  same  variety  of  pota¬ 
toes,  would  you  do  It  by  points,  such  as  size,  regularity  of  shape,  free¬ 
dom  from  scab  and  hollow  heart  7  How  many  points  would  you  give 
each  for  perfection  In  an  aggregate  of  20  7 

A  Scale  of  Points  Suggested. 

1.  Judging  apples  or  pears,  simply  as  such,  without 
regard  to  the  special  uses  for  which  they  may  be  in¬ 
tended,  I  would  grade  the  points  specified  about  as 
follows  :  Freedom  from  blemishes,  whether  caused  by 
insects,  fungi  or  handling,  six  points  ;  color,  six ;  size 
(running  evenly  through  the  specimens  of  each  variety), 
five;  form  (that  normal  to  the  variety),  three  ;  total, 
20  points.  2.  Unless  the  difference  were  so  obvious  as 
to  be  unmistakable,  I  wrould  apply  the  crucial  test  of 
the  scale  of  points.  3.  The  quality  of  a  specimen  of  a 
given  variety  may  usually  be  almost  infallibly  inferred 
from  external  indications,  except  so  far  as  it  may  de¬ 
pend  upon  the  stage  of  maturity  ;  still  in  very  many 
cases  it  would  be  necessary  to  taste  the  specimen  to 
insure  correct  judgment. 

The  weight  to  be  assigned  to  each  of  these  several 
particulars  should  depend  upon  the  purpose  of  the 
competition.  If  it  is  being  judged  as  to  adaptation  to 
amateur  or  family  uses,  quality  should  be  given  the 
first  place;  then  suitable,  even  size,  and,  next,  color  and 
general  appearance.  If  to  be  judged  as  to  its  pecuniary 
or  commercial  value,  another  and  a  distinct  scale  of 
graduation  becomes  necessarjE  For  such  purpose, 
first  should  come  productiveness,  vigor  and  hardiness 
of  the  tree  or  plant ;  second,  the  handling  quality 
of  the  fruit ;  third,  attractiveness  of  color ;  fourth, 
quality.  4.  Other  circumstances  being  equal,  I  would 
regard  the  slightly  increased  weight  as  more  than 
compensated  for  by  the  larger  size  and  finer  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  berries  of  the  lighter  bunch.  5.  Musk- 
melons  differ  so  widely,  both  in  quality  and  size,  that 
I  would  be  disposed  to  allow  the  former  a  very  decided 
preponderance ;  and  I  would  deem  myself  ill  quali¬ 
fied  to  decide  upon  the  quality  of  a  specimen,  except 
by  resort  to  the  gustatory  process.  6.  I  am  by  no 
means  a  potato  expert  in  the  potato  field.  I  can  judge 
the  quality  more  critically  when  cooked ;  but  would 
consider  form  more  important,  say,  nine  points  ;  free¬ 
dom  from  scab  and  hollow-heart,  six  ;  regularity,  five; 
total,  20  points.  T.  t.  eyon. 

Would  Taste  a  Reasonable  Number. 

1.  I  should,  on  general  principles,  give  equal  im¬ 
portance  to  each  of  the  above  four  heads,  but  the  judg¬ 
ment  should  be  relative  in  each  case  ;  that  is,  the  size, 
shape,  etc.,  should  be  judged  by  the  standard  or  ideal 
type  of  the  particular  variety  under  consideration.  A 
large  apple  in  one  variety  might  be  a  small  one  in 
another.  In  other  words,  mere  largeness  or  a  mere 
handsome  shape  is  of  minor  importance.  2.  Expert 
judges  always  go  by  the  eye  in  external  matters,  but 
they  have  the  points  in  mind.  One  should  surely 
judge  by  points,  but  he  should  not  do  it  with  a  tape 
line.  3.  I  should  always  make  quality  an  important 
item,  and  should  expect  to  taste  the  fruit ;  but  when  I 
have  200  or  300  entries  to  judge,  many  of  which  are 
immature  specimens,  I  am  apt  to  satisfy  myself  with 
externals !  4.  If  the  bunches  were  of  equally  good 

shape,  I  should  give  the  prize  to  No.  2.  Finely  grown 
bunches  and  berries  are  better  than  merely  big  ones. 
5.  I  should  certainly  take  quality  into  consideration, 
especially  if  the  melons  were  good  ones !  I  should 
think  that  quality  in  a  musk-melon  should  have  twice 
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as  many  points  as  size.  Melons  should  always  be  cut. 
6,  I  should  judge  by  points,  as  indicated  under  No.  2. 
If  each  of  the  four  heads — size,  regularity  or  contour, 
freedom  from  scab  and  hollow  heart— should  receive 
five  points  in  a  scale  of  20,  justice  would  be  done 
any  variety  so  far  as  externals  or  physical  conditions 
are  concerned.  l.  h.  bailey. 

Cornell  University. 

Where  “Quality”  Tests  Are  Unfair. 

1.  If  judging  apples  and  pears  by  a  scale  of  points 
as  suggested,  I  would  make  the  points  score  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  proportions :  Size  six,  shape  four,  color  six, 
freedom  from  blemish  four,  making  20  in  all. 

2.  By  scoring,  judgment  is  most  easily  rendered,  but 
not  so  quickly  as  by  general  glance  of  the  eye.  It  is 
to  be  understood  that  to  apply  the  above  scale  of 
points  justly,  the  competing  specimens  should  be  all 
from  the  same  climatic  belt  or  region,  and  not  speci¬ 
mens  brought  against  each  other  from  widely  different 
latitudes,  altitudes,  etc.  Each  widely  different  region 
should  compete  among  its  own  products  only. 

3.  If  quality  be  admitted  to  the  score,  then  often 
widely  different  regions  could  well  enter  into  the  same 
competition,  often  favorably  so  to  those  regions  in 
which  size  and  color  might  be  lacking  ;  but  in  com¬ 
petition  among  specimens  of  the  same  climatic  con¬ 
dition  quality  can  be  left  out  of  the  question  with 
little  detriment  to  correct  judgment.  To  illustrate  : 
the  finest  Ben  Davis,  or  other  apple,  that  can  be  grown 
in  Colorado  or  Michigan  can  never  compete  success¬ 
fully  in  size  and  color  with  the  best  of  the  same  variety 
grown  in  northern  Texas,  Arkansas  or  Missouri,  but 
may  be,  and  generally  is  superior  in  quality. 

4.  I  would  give  the  prize  to  the  heavier  clusters,  or 
specimens  of  grapes  rather  than  to  the  larger  berries 
aggregating  less  weight,  for  when  the  size  of  the  berries 
is  so  nearly  the  same,  as  it  necessarily  has  to  be  in 
such  cases,  then  the  most  desirable  thing  is  quantity. 

5.  If  musk-melons  (not  canteloupes)  alone  were  in 
a  country  competition  where  the  farmers’  families 
and  local  market  used  the  crop,  then  I  would  be  gov¬ 
erned  chiefly  by  size,  shape  and  general  appearance, 
especially  coloring  and  netting  ;  but  if  the  competition 
were  among  canteloupes  used  at  home  in  the  local 
market,  and  for  shipping  to  distant  markets,  I  would 
insist  upon  cutting,  to  compare  thickness  and  firmness 
of  flesh,  and  to  taste  for  quality.  I  would  want  for 
judging  such  melons  a  scale  of  points  something  like 
this  :  Boints  when  perfect — shape,  nearest  the  nutmeg 
form,  five  ;  size,  to  be  nearest  five  inches  in  the  short¬ 
est  diameter,  five;  weight  the  greatest  with.the  same 
diameter  of  flesh,  thickest  and  firmest,  five  ;  quality, 
most  buttery  and  aromatic,  five  ;  general  appearance 
(most  closely  netted,  upon  a  golden  ground  when  fully 
ripe),  five;  total  25.  The  prize  would  go  to  the  one 
scoring  the  greatest  number  of  points  ;  25  being  per¬ 
fect  in  everything.  In  size,  when  going  over  six 
inches  or  under  three  inches  in  diameter,  I  would  score 
zero.  The  best  strains  of  netted  Gem  Canteloupe 
come  nearest  to  filling  the  above  score  of  any  varie¬ 
ties  tried  here,  in  Grayson  County,  Tex.,  hence  I  con¬ 
sider  it  the  best,  and  it  has  certainly  proved  to  be  more 
profitable  than  any  other  for  market.  Musk-melons 
are  here  regarded  as  a  different  class  of  melon  from 
the  canteloupe,  as  much  so  as  are  pumpkins  and 
squashes  separated. 

G.  In  judging  between  competing  potatoes  of  the 
same  variety,  I  would  prefer  to  work  upon  a  scale  of 
points,  as  in  all  other  such  matters,  so  that  I  could 
always  give  a  reason  for  my  decision.  A  good  scale 
for  the  potato  would  be  :  Points— Size,  for  perfection, 
five ;  regularity  and  uniformity,  for  perfection,  five  ; 
freedom  from  fungus  and  insect  blemishes,  five  ;  free¬ 
dom  from  hollow-core,  five;  perfection  of  condition 
from  digging,  handling,  etc.,  five;  total,  25.  Thus 
perfect,  kinds  would  score  25  points,  t.  y.  munson. 

No  Use  for  Monster  Melons. 

In  my  limited  experience  in  judging  fruits,  etc.,  it 
has  always  been  the  practice  to  do  it  by  the  eye  and 
general  appearance,  and  close  comparison,  side  by  side. 
When  the  fruit  is  of  the  standard  varieties,  it  is  sup¬ 
posed  the  quality  would  be  the  same,  except  where 
there  might  be  some  doubts  about  being  correctly 
named,  the  requirements  being  size,  color  and  freedom 
from  blemishes  of  any  kind.  As  to  the  grapes,  I  con¬ 
fess  I  rather  lean  to  larger,  well-grown  berries, 
although  they  weigh  a  fraction  less.  Musk-melons 
are  so  apt  to  be  mixed  with  squashes,  pumpkins,  etc., 
that  it  might  be  well  to  judge  them  by  cutting,  etc. 
As  for  potatoes,  I  always  prefer  the  medium-sized, 
smooth  ones  free  from  scab  and  of  good  shape  to  the 
overgrown  monsters  which  are  apt  to  be  hollow  and 
unfit  for  table  use.  No  monstrosity  for  me. 

N.  C.  COLEMAN. 

A  Layman’s  Opinion  on  the  Keiffer. 

1.  Competition  is  becoming  so  close  in  fruits  and 
vegetables  that  a  different  standard  to  go  by  in  judg¬ 
ing  is  necessary.  I  would  make  the  points  as  follows  : 


Quality  (which  would  include  freedom  from  blemish) 
6,  color  G,  size  4,  shape  4.  2.  I  would  judge  by  scoring. 
3.  I  think  more  attention  should  be  given  to  good 
quality,  and  more  encouragement  extended  in  that 
direction.  Fine  quality  means  favor  with  customers 
in  fruit  particularly,  and  increased  consumption,  while 
poor  quality  means  lessened  consumption,  however  at¬ 
tractive  it  may  be  in  appearance.  4.  The  quality  being 
the  same,  I  would  give  the  prize  to  a  plate  of  finer  ap¬ 
pearance,  even  though  they  weighed  less.  5.  I  would 
judge  musk-melons  by  quality,  giving  quality  12  points 
and  size  8.  6.  Yes,  I  would  judge  potatoes  by  points, 

and  would  make  regularity  in  shape  eight,  freedom 
from  scab  and  hollow  heart  seven,  size  six.  The  main 
object  in  public  exhibitions  of  fruits  and  vegetables  is 
to  encourage  and  stimulate  improvement  in  these,  but 
too  often  prizes  are  put  on  varieties  of  the  poorest 
quality,  and  others  seeing  this,  plant  and  propagate 
these  varieties  until  the  markets  are  frequently  over¬ 
stocked,  because  customers  do  not  buy  as  freely  as  they 
would  if  the  quality  were  better.  A  forcible  illus¬ 
tration  :  while  traveling  last  fall,  I  saw  a  passenger 
buy  half  a  dozen  Keiffer  pears  to  eat ;  biting  into  one, 
he  raised  the  car  window  and  threw  them  all  out,  re¬ 
marking,  “  Tempting  in  appearance,  but  mighty  poor 
stuff  to  eat,”  and  probably  a  good  customer  for  good 
eating  pears  was  lost.  geo.  t.  powell. 

Quality  the  Most  Valuable  Point. 

This  is  such  an  important  matter  that  we  cannot 
discuss  it  too  much  or  award  too  many  points  to  per¬ 
fect,  fruit. 

1.  Single  plates  of  apples  and  pears  having  only  four 
heads — size,  shape,  color  and  freedom  from  blemish — 
I  would  in  20  points  give  five  for  size,  four  for  shape, 
four  for  color  and  seven  for  freedom  from  blemish, 
because  I  consider  the  last  the  most  important  of  all. 
A  man  is  excusable  if  he  has  only  small  specimens,  or 
if  their  shape  is  not  exactly  perfect,  or  if  the  color  is 
not  the  highest ;  for  his  location,  soil  and  climqte  may 
not  give  him  perfection  under  each  of  these  heads ; 
but  he  is  not  excusable  if  he  brings  a  wormy  specimen 
or  one  bruised  in  handling,  or  one  with  the  stem  gone, 
or  one  having  any  blemish  whatever. 

2.  In  judging  I  would  give  more  heads  to  judge 
by  than  are  mentioned  above.  I  would  add  quality, 
and  explain  that  “best  plate”  meant  “best”  in  all 
things.  I  would  also  name  productiveness,  hardiness 
and  growth  of  tree  as  well  for  market  as  for  family 
purposes. 

3.  I  would  by  all  means  add  quality  in  deciding. 
Outward  appearance  is  good  and  the  eye,  nose  and 
fingers  are  goo#  criterions,  but  ofttimes  one  plate  not 
quite  so  good  in  appearance  as  another  may  be  far 
ahead  in  quality.  Ofttimes  some  soils  yield  products 
much  finer  in  quality  than  others  and  by  all  means 
they  should  have  the  fact  to  their  credit.  By  these 
means  we  can  best  find  our  fruit  lands,  and  the  fruits 
from  these  lands  should  bring  the  best  prices.  We 
should  certainly  examine  closely  the  quality  of  fruits. 

4.  If  the  bunch  weighing  five  pounds  one  ounce  was 
better  in  quality  than  the  other,  I  would  give  it  the 
prize,  and  vice  versa.  If  the  quality  was  about  equal, 
I  would  award  the  prize  to  the  one  having  the  finest 
berries,  viz.,  the  one  weighing  five  pounds.  The  per¬ 
fection  of  the  berries  and  bunches  must  be  considered 
as  well  in  this  case  as  in  the  case  of  the  perfection  of 
specimens  of  apples  in  the  first  case.  Perfection  of 
specimens  must  go  a  long  way  with  berries  or  apples. 

5.  In  judging  musk-melons  by  all  means  external 
appearance  and  quality  must  count.  I  would  not  give 
a  cent  for  a  large  musk-melon  if  it  were  not  good.  I 
would  give  size  five,  color  four,  quality  six,  productive¬ 
ness  five. 

G.  In  judging  potatoes  I  would  give  size  five,  shape 
five,  color  four,  freedom  from  blemish  six,  quality  five, 
productiveness  five.  L.  a.  Goodman. 

Secretary  Missouri  Horticultural  Society. 


A  North  Carolina  Compost. 

II.  O.  C.,  Gordonton,  N.  C. — In  making  a  compost  of 
oak  and  pine  leaves,  straw,  etc.,  what  kind  of  chemi¬ 
cals  should  I  use  for  tobacco,  and  how  much  of  each 
article  should  I  use  ?  I  also  have  some  stable  manure. 
What  is  the  best  way  to  rot  straw  and  leaves  ? 

Ans. — Leaves  of  trees  lose  nearly  all  their  valuable 
fertilizing  matters  in  the  ripening,  and  thus  are  not 
nearly  so  valuable  for  making  manure  as  they  are 
commonly  thought.  Oak  leaves  which  contain  4>£  per 
cent  of  potash  in  the  summer  have  less  than  three- 
fourths  of  one  per  cent  of  it  in  the  fall.  Pine  leaves 
have  less  than  three-fourths  of  one  per  cent  of  potash, 
and  for  this  element  have  hardly  enough  value  to  make 
them  worth  the  gathering.  The  lime  and  phosphoric 
acid,  however,  are  worth  saving,  and  thus,  in  making 
a  compost  of  leaves,  it  is  necessary  to  add  potash 
salts  or  wood  ashes.  Tobacco  is  exceedingly  rich  in 
all  the  mineral  elements  of  plant  food,  having  54  per 
cent  of  potash,  73  of  lime,  and  7  of  phosphoric  acid, 
hence  in  making  a  compost  for  this  crop,  it  will 


be  advisable  to  add  to  the  materials  mentioned  a 
liberal  quantity  of  wood  ashes,  or  potash  salts  and 
lime.  Oyster-shell  lime  is  better  than  stone  lime  for 
this  purpose.  To  make  the  compost,  proceed  in  this 
way  :  Lay  on  the  ground  a  few  inches  deep  of  good 
soil,  or  black  stuff  from  a  swamp  ;  on  this  place  a  foot 
of  the  straw  and  leaves  previously  exposed  to  the 
weather  and  well  wetted.  On  this  spread  half  a  bushel 
of  air-slaked  lime  to  each  square  yard.  Then  add  more 
leaves  and  straw,  and  mix  with  these  the  ashes  or  pot¬ 
ash  salts,  and  ground  phosphate  rock.  A  hundred 
pounds  of  each  may  be  used  for  each  layer  in  a  heap 
of  as  many  square  feet.  Then  add  the  manure,  and 
so  go  on  until  the  heap  is  as  high  as  it  can  be  made. 
Leave  the  top  flat  and  broad  to  hold  the  rain.  Once  in 
the  winter  the  heap  is  turned  and  mixed.  As  much 
of  this  as  may  be  made  may  be  used  for  the  tobacco  ; 
20  loads  to  an  acre  would  be  only  a  moderate  quantity 
for  this  exacting  crop.  henry  stewart. 

What  New  Strawberries  P 

D.  R.  C.t  Wapakoneta,  O. — Would  it  be  advisable  for 
one  who  grows  strawberries  for  a  home  market  and 
who  already  has  Crescent,  Bubacli  No.  5,  Haverland, 
Warfield  No.  2,  Parker  Earle  and  Enhance,  to  try  any 
of  the  new  varieties  mentioned  in  The  It.  N.-Y.’s 
strawberry  report  for  1892  ?  If  so,  which  ?  Name  only 
such  as  we  may  hope  would  prove  superior  for  com¬ 
mercial  growers  to  those  above  mentioned. 

Ans. — We  think  it  would  be  wise  to  try  a  few  plants 
of  Timbrell  and  Brandywine  (when  they  can  be  had), 
and  possibly  Lovett’s  Early  (which  is  not  early),  a 
berry  which,  in  some  sections,  does  remarkably  well. 
Have  you  ever  tried  in  your  vicinity  the  old  Cumber¬ 
land  Triumph  and  Kirkwood  ?  If  not,  they  are  worthy 
of  a  test,  and  the  plants  are  cheap.  It  is  very  hard  to 
advise  in  such  matters.  We  can  only  speak  from  ob¬ 
servation  here.  Were  we  in  the  business,  wc  would  cer¬ 
tainly  give  the  two  first  named  a  trial  as  soon  as  they 
are  offered  for  sale. 

Propagating:  Some  Fruits. 

Enyllshman,  Worcester,  Mass. — When  is  the  time  to 
get  cuttings  of  red  currant  bushes  and  how  should 
they  be  planted  ?  When  is  the  time  to  plant  peach 
stones  ? 

Ans. — Make  cuttings  as  soon  as  the  leaves  begin  to 
drop  or  after  the  first  frost.  Make  them  six  inches 
long  and  plant  them  in  mellow  soil,  setting  the  cut¬ 
tings  at  an  angle  of  say  GO  degrees.  Press  the  soil 
firmly  about  them  and  cover  lightly  with  manure  or 
any  other  mulch.  You  may  plant  the  peach  stones  at 
once  if  desired,  or  in  the  fall.  A  good  way  is  to  pack 
them  in  boxes — a  layer  of  sand  and  a  layer  of  stones — 
and  sink  the  boxes  in  the  soil  out  of  doors  in  a  well- 
drained  place.  Plant  in  the  spring. 

Life  History  of  a  Mean  Insect. 

B.  T.,  San  Juan  Co.,  Wash. — What  is  the  life  history 
of  the  strawberry  root  borer  ? 

Ans. — The  strawberry  root  borer  ( Anarsia  lineatella, 
Zeller)  is  a  small  caterpillar,  about  a  half  inch  in 
length,  of  a  reddish-pink  color,  fading  into  a  dull  yel¬ 
low  on  the  second  and  third  segments.  It  eats  irregu¬ 
lar  channels  through  the  crown,  sometimes  excavat¬ 
ing  large  chambers,  at  others  tunneling  in  various 
directions.  It  matures  in  June,  when  it  changes  to  a 
small,  reddish-brown  chrysalis,  sometimes  remaining 
in  the  cavities  it  has  made,  and  again  among  the  de¬ 
cayed  leaves  about  the  crown.  The  moth  escapes 
early  in  July.  It  is  very  small,  of  a  dark-gray  color, 
with  a  few  blackish-brown  spots  and  streaks  on  the 
fore  wings.  The  moth  lays  an  egg  on  the  crown  of 
the  plant  late  in  July  or  early  in  August,  which  soon 
hatches,  and  the  caterpillar  burrows  into  the  heart  of 
the  plant,  where  it  winters,  and  resumes  its  depreda¬ 
tions  in  the  spring. 

Miscellaneous. 

The  Flea  Beetle. — J.  V.  L.,  La  Crosse,  Wis. — There 
is  no  satisfactory  way  of  fighting  the  flea  beetle  on 
potatoes.  Some  have  found  tobacco  water  offensive 
to  them.  Some  have  found  unleached  ashes  effective 
in  driving  them  off.  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  tried  about 
everything  and  has  no  remedy  to  suggest. 

Keeping  Sweet  Potatoes. — B,  F.  I).,  Kingman,  Kan. 
— Sweet  potatoes,  to  keep  well,  need  to  be  kept  in  an 
even  temperature,  say  about  GO  degrees,  and  also 
where  it  is  dry,  not  damp.  A  cellar  is  generally  the 
worst  of  places  for  keeping  them.  A  sudden  change 
of  20  degrees  in  temperature  will  often  induce  decay. 
We  do  not  know  how  to  prevent  sprouting  before 
they  are  dug.  Do  you  not  leave  them  in  the  ground 
too  long  ? 

Remedy  for  Cherry  Slays. — L.  J.  Malett,  Park,  Ind. — • 
The  second  brood  of  slugs  that  work  on  cherry  and 
pear  leaves,  will  make  their  appearance  in  August. 
Spraying  the  trees  with  a  solution  of  powdered  helle¬ 
bore — one  ounce  to  two  gallons  of  water — will  destroy 
them.  A  weak  solution  of  Paris-green  or  London- 
purple  would  doubtless  be  equally  efficacious.  When 
the  slugs  are  young,  dusting  air-slaked  lime  over  them 
is  said  to  be  efficient 
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Pull  the  Life  out  of  Thistles. 

G.  G.  G.,  Blairstown,  N.  J. — Eklo, 
on  page  465  of  The  Rural,  laments  his 
inability  to  free  his  land  of  Canada  this¬ 
tles.  If  he  will  continue  to  apply  from 
a  pint  to  a  quart  of  coarse  salt  to  the  cut 
off  roots  that  continue  to  come  up  be¬ 
tween  the  already  salted  spots,  he  will 
eventually  have  no  thistles  growing  on 
that  patch.  Why?  Because  he  will 
have  put  so  much  salt  on  the  land  as 
to  kill  it.  Then,  perhaps,  as  fast  as 
the  ground  “  comes  to  ”  again  the  this¬ 
tles  will  come  through  again  and  appear 
to  relish  the  salted  land  all  the  better  for 
the  salt'ng.  I  know  of  a  patch  that  was 
limed  till  it  looked  like  a  mortar  bed  for 
years,  then,  when  the  land  became  pro¬ 
ductive  again,  it  produced  more  thistles 
than  of  anything  else.  But  there  is  a 
better  way!  With  hands  incased  in  buck¬ 
skin  gloves  pull  every  stalk.  In  three 
or  four  weeks  pull  again.  Repeat  the 
pulling  as  often  as  once  a  month  until 
the  ground  freezes.  Next  year  do  not 
under  any  circumstances  bother  a  single 
stalk  before  July  1 ,  then  pull  again  and 
repeat  the  operation  monthly  until  win¬ 
ter.  The  next  spring  but  very  few  if  any 
will  come  up.  If  there  are  still  a  few, 
keep  your  hands  in  your  pockets  when¬ 
ever  you  go  near  the  patch  until  as  late 
as  July.  I  have  completely  eradicated 
several  patches  of  Canada  thistles  in  this 
way.  If  you  want  to  plow  for  spring 
grain  the  field  in  which  the  thistles  grow 
— don't.  At  any  rate  don’t  plow  near  the 
thistles.  But  if  you  leave  it  until  July 
and  pull  all  the  thistles  and  then  plow 
and  sow  with  buckwheat  or  plow  later 
and  sow  with  winter  grain,  success  will 
not  be  prevented.  By  pulling  you  will 
get  but  six  or  eight  inches  of  root,  but 
that  will  prove  enough.  The  root  of  the 
Canada  thistle  resembles  that  of  the  horse 
sorrel,  wild  potato,  or  milk-weed.  In 
spring  and  early  summer  it  is  full  of  sap 
and  vitality.  By  J  uly  it  begins  to  blossom 
and  then  the  strength  of  the  plant  goes 
to  ripen  seed.  Pulling  at  this  time  takes 
off  nearly  every  stalk  that  would  have 
come  up  that  year,  and  weakens  the 
plant’s  vitality.  Latent  buds  then  de¬ 
velop  and  the  plants  make  another  des¬ 
perate  effort  to  ripen  seed,  but  if  they 
are  pulled  as  fast  as  they  show  above 
ground  it  will  not  be  more  than  three 
years  before  the  entire  vitality  of  each 
and  every  plant  will  be  exhausted  and  it 
must  die.  I  believe  the  same  result 
might  be  obtained  by  plowing  every  two 
weeks  from  July  till  frost. 

To  Destroy  Canada  Thistles. 

•  S.  Miller,  Bluffton,  Mo. — About  30 
years  ago,  on  a  spot  where  I  had  un¬ 
packed  some  trees  and  vines  received 
from  northern  New  York  a  few  years  be¬ 
fore,  a  patch  of  this  weed  had  established 
itself.  My  attention  was  called  to  it  by 
a  visitor  in  passing  by  it.  It  wTas  about 
the  middle  of  May  when  it  was  first  dis¬ 
covered,  and  were  it  not  for  the  man  who 
knew  what  it  was  and  told  me,  it  might 
have  had  time  to  so  spread  as  to  cause 
trouble.  Few  things  on  the  place  looked 
more  flourishing.  Although  I  had  never 
seen  it,  I  had  read  about  it  a  great  deal. 
About  100  square  feet  were  thickly  set 
with  it.  A  sharp  spade  and  the  wheel¬ 
barrow  were  used  in  a  sod  patch,  the  sods 
were  cut  carefully  into  squares,  about 
three  inches  thick,  and  the  whole  bed  was 
covered  with  them,  grass,  side  dow-n. 
They  were  fitted  so  closely  that  no  vegeta¬ 
tion  could  come  up  between  them.  The 
next  spring  only  one  solitary  plant  was 
to  be  seen,  which  received  the  same  treat¬ 
ment,  and  that  was  the  end  of  them. 
Since  then  I  have  seen  none. 

L.  G.  D.,  Kutztown,  Pa. — In  answer 
to  Eklo,  page  465  of  The  R.  N.-Y.,  let  him 
cut  off  the  plants  a  little  below  the  sur¬ 


face  with  a  sharp  hoe  or  other  suitable 
instrument.  Repeat  this  operation  as 
often  as  new  leaves  appear.  One  season's 
treatment  is  usually  sufficient. 

Sweetening'  Bitter  Milk. 

J.  P.  A.,  Tallahassee,  Fea. — The  re¬ 
marks  of  Prof.  Cooke,  Vermont  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  (see  page  430)  on  the  aera¬ 
tion  of  milk,  appear  to  me  misleading. 
He  says:  “Odors  can  be  completely 
driven  out  that  have  been  absorbed  by 
the  milk  after  being  drawn  from  the  cow. 
Odors  that  were  derived  by  the  milk 
through  the  system  of  the  cow  are  not  so 
easily  taken  out.  They  will  be  somewhat 
lessened,  but  can  never  be  wholly  re¬ 
moved.” 

It  I  had  read  that  statement  before  in¬ 
vesting  in  an  aerator,  I  might  have  been 
deterred  from  doing  so,  as  I  was  very 
skeptical  of  its  success,  in  which  case  I 
would  have  incurred  this  season  a  loss 
greater  than  the  price  paid  for  the 
aerator.  After  a  dry  fall,  winter  and 
spring,  the  grass  in  my  pasture  started 
slowly.  When  the  rains  came  in  June,  a 
profuse  growth  of  ragweed  sprang  up 
everywhere,  with  the  result  that  a  swal¬ 
low  of  my  milk  might  have  been  mis¬ 
taken  for  a  dose  of  quinine.  At  the  close 
of  the  milking  of  18  cows,  this  bitter  milk 
was  placed  in  a  can  and  subjected  for  a 
few  minutes  to  the  operation  of  “  Hill’s 
aerator.”  The  milk  was  then  tasted  and 
only  a  trace  of  bitterness  was  perceived. 
Practically  it  was  all  expelled,  as  not  a 
single  customer  noticed  anything  amiss, 
and  no  complaints  were  made.  Customers 
are  always  on  the  lookout  at  this  time  of 
the  year  for  bitter  milk,  as  it  is  frequently 
offered  for  sale  owing  to  cows  being 
turned  on  to  freshly-reaped  oat  fields, 
where  young  ragweed  is  generally  abund¬ 
ant.  Any  bitterness  is  quickly  noticed 
and  the  milk  refused. 

A  Potato  Bug  Enemy. 

P.  B.  C.,  Catonville,  Mn. — About 
four  years  ago  I  noticed  in  the  potato 
field  a  small  greenish  or  bluish  colored 
beetle  with  yellow  head  and  legs,  engaged 
in  the  laudable  work  of  eating  potato 
bugs.  Nothing  more  was  seen  of  him  or 
his  descendants  until  this  year  when  two 
more  were  discovered;  one  I  sent  to  the 
Maryland  Experiment  Station  and  re¬ 
ceived  the  information  that  he  belonged 
to  a  group  called  Bombardier  and  family 
Carabidm.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  would 
be  a  commendable  work  for  some  of  our 
stations  to  propagate  and  distribute  the 
parasite.  What  does  The  R.  N.-Y.  think? 

R.  N.-Y. — We  favor  the  prapagation 
of  anything  that  will  fight  and  destroy 
potato  bugs.  What  have  our  station 
people  to  say  ? 


Briefs. 


Crimson  Clover  in  Rhode  Island. — 
Two  years  ago  Alfred  A.  Reed  planted  an 
acre  on  his  farm  overlooking  a  part  of  Nar- 
ragansett  Bay.  Half  of  the  acre  was  dry 
upland,  heavy  soil,  the  other  half  moist 
upland,  also  heavy  soil.  The  seeding  was 
done  late  in  August,  15  pounds  of  seed  to 
the  acre.  The  seed  was  insufficient,  the 
winter  mild.  The  clover  was  cut  in  the 
following  May,  and  proved  all  that  was 
claimed  for  it — a  great  addition  to  other 
early  soiling  crops,  such  as  winter  and 
spring  rye . 

To  continue  the  experiment,  Mr.  Reed, 
last  August,  seeded  two  acres  with  this 
clover.  The  soil  selected  was  sandy  and 
near  the  salt  water.  After  cutting  a  crop 
of  grass  in  July,  cow  manure  was  spread 
and  plowed  in,  and  twice  harrowed  with 
a  Thomas  smoothing  harrow  to  keep 
down  springing  weeds.  On  August  20 
the  land  was  seeded  with  the  clover,  25 
pounds  of  seed  to  the  acre.  The  seeding 
may  be  reduced  to  20  pounds  to  the  acre. 


The  clover  kept  green  till  January,  when 
severe  cold  weather  caused  it  to  turn 
slightly  brown.  The  winter  was  an  aver¬ 
age  one,  though  with  less  snow  than 
usual,  and  what  fell  remained  on  the 

ground  less  than  a  week . 

The  clover  began  to  grow  about  the 
middle  of  March,  and  grew  rapidly.  So 
states  the  report  in  The  Country  Gentle¬ 
man,  from  which  we  are  condensing.  It 
began  to  bloom  on  May  6.  On  June  4 
the  field  was  a  mass  of  flowers,  Crimson 
Clover  heads  standing  evenly  through¬ 
out  the  field  of  two  acres  about  an  inch 
apart.  It  was  the  most  brilliant  fodder 
field  ever  seen  on  a  farm.  It  is  on  the 
highway,  and  many  persons  stopped  to 
admire  and  pluck  a  handful  of  the  blos¬ 
soms.  The  field  appears  like  a  bit  of 

ftaming  sky  at  twilight . 

The  stalk  was  about  two  feet  four 
inches  long,  yet  comparatively  small  and 
slender,  and  at  that  time  (June  9)  the 
strongest  of  it  was  soft  and  succulent 
without  woody  fiber.  The  small  stalks, 
however,  may  be  due  to  the  excess  of 
seeding.  The  crop  was  then  used  for 
soiling,  and  was  also  fed  to  pigs  and  to 
chickens,  all  eating  it  eagerly.  A  part  of 
the  crop  will  be  used  for  soiling,  a  part 
put  in  the  silo,  and  a  part  cured  to  test 

its  qualities  as  a  dry  fodder  . 

The  crop  offers  several  advantages.  It 
may  be  planted  in  the  fall  after  a  crop  of 
hay,  potatoes,  rye  or  wheat.  It  thrives, 
although  exposed  to  a  temperature  of 
four  degrees  above  zero  for  several  days, 
and  12  degrees  above  zero  for  a  week.  It 
matures  early,  before  the  earliest  grasses 
can  be  cut  and  an  early  summer  crop 
planted.  For  green  manuring,  it  is  a 
crop  both  quickly  and  economically 

raised . 

One  of  the  most  useful  things  a  farmer 
can  have  is  a  barrel  of  crude  petroleum, 
says  Henry  Stewart.  It  is  valuable  for 
many  purposes.  It  is  a  specific  against 
all  kinds  of  insect  vermin,  such  as  poul¬ 
try  lice,  sheep  ticks,  flies  which  annoy 
the  sheep  and  lambs,  and  the  voracious 
stable  flies  that  pester  the  horses  aryl 
cows.  It  is  ft  remedy  for  sprains,  bruises, 
cuts  and  galls  of  all  kinds.  It  is  a  good 
out-door  paint  for  fences  and  buildings, 

and  it  is  dirt  cheap . 

( Continued  on  next  page.) 
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Hood’s 

Sarsaparilla 

So  promptly  and  effectu¬ 
ally  overcomes  THAT 

tired  feeling, 

as  to  conclusively  prove 
this  medicine  “makes 
the  weak  strong.”  J .  B. 
Emerton,  a  well  known 
BBSKganHMrannu:,  merchant  of  Auburn, 

.  J.  B.  Emerton.  Maine,  had  Oyspepsia 
complicated  with  l.ivcr 
,1  Kidney  troubles.  He  took  MOOO’S 
KSAPARILLA  and  it  gave  relief  and 
at  comfort,  lie  says  :  “  I  t  *»  n  <,od-send 
iny  one  suffering  as  I  did. _ _ _ 

lOOD'S  PILLS  cure  Habitual  Constipation  bv 


AM  V 
As  much 

For  INTERNAL  as  EXTERNAL  use. 

Originated  by  an  Old  Family  Physician  in  1 81 0 

Could  a  Remedy 

^outreal*** 

Have  Survived  for  Eighty  Years  ? 

Dropped  on  Stigar,  Children  Dove  It. 
Every  Traveler  should  have  a  bottle  of  it  in  his  satchel 

THINK  OF  IT. 

In  use  over  40  YEARS  in  one  family. 

Dr.  I.  S.  Johnson  &  Co.— It  Is  sixty  years  since  I  first 
learned  of  vour  Johnson’s  Anodyne  Liniment;  for 
more  than  forty  years  I  have  used  it  in  my  family. 
O.  H.  INGALLS,  Dea.  2d  Baptist  Church,  Bangor,  Me. 

Every  Mother  Anodyne  Liniment  in 

the  house  for  Croup,  Colds,  Sore  Throat,  Catarrh, 
Tonsilitis,  Colic,  Nervous  Headache,  Cuts,  Bruises, 
Cramps,  Pains,  Soreness  in  Body  or  Limbs.  Delays 
may  cost  a  life.  Relieves  Summer  Complaints  like 
magic.  Sold  everywhere.  Price,  35  ots.,  6  bottles,  $2. 
Express  paid.  I,  S.  JOHNSON  &  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 


For  Harness,  Buggy  Tops,  Saddles,  Fly  Nets 
Traveling  Bags,  Military  Equipments,  Etc. 

Gives  a  beautiful  finish  which  will  not  peel  or 
crack  off,  smut  or  crock  by  handling.  Not  a  varnish 
Used  by  the  U.  S.  Army  and  is  the  standard 
among  manufacturers  and  owners  of  fine  harness 
in  every  quarter  of  the  globe. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  HARNESS  MAKERS. 


Prickly  Comfrey  Plants. 

Good,  strong  roots.  Send  for  price,  stating  quan¬ 
tity  desired.  Early  orders  solicited.  All  kinds  of 
small  fruit  plants.  Ask  for  catalogue. 

VINE  GROVE  FRUIT  FARM, 

Box  55,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


"‘SHIPMAN  AUTOMATIC 
•  STEAM  ENGINE  - 

Arak*.  .  .  .  COSTS  little  lo  buy, 
less  to  run.  and 
nothing  to  keep. 
Requires  no  en¬ 
gineer.  Burns 
¥  kerosene,  petro¬ 
leum,  etc. 

will  do  your  FARM  WORK 

cheaper  and  better  than  horse  or  hand 
power.  Saw  wood,  pump  water,  make 
cider,  hoist  hay,  thresh  grain,  churn 
butter,  etc. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE. 

Shipman  Engine  Co., 

246  Summer  St.,  Boston. 


ENGINES, 


SAW 

MILLS, 


Threshing  Machines, 


Best  Machinery  at  Lowest  Prices 


A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  York,  Pa. 


MEND  YOUR  OWN  HARNESS 

WITH 

THOMSON’S 

SLOTTED 

CLINCH  RIVETS. 

No  tools  required.  Only  a  hammer  needed 
to  drive  and  clinch  them  easily  and  quickly: 
leaving  the  clinch  absolutely  smooth.  Re¬ 
quiring  no  hole  to  be  made  in  the  leather  nor 
burr  for  the  Rivets.  They  are  STRONG  TOUGH 
and  DURABLE.  Millions  now  in  use!  All 
lengths,  uniform  or  assorted,  put  up  in  boxes. 
.  Ask  your  denl.-r  for  them,  or  send  40c. 
in  stamps  for  a  box  of  100;  assorted  sizes. 
MANUFACTURED  BY 

JUDSON  L.  THOMSON  MFC.  CO.. 

Waltham,  Mass. 


- RAPID - 

HARNESS  -  MENDERS. 


Just  Drive  ’Em  In  and  CLINCH  ’Em. 


Th.  Quickest,  Strongest  and  Cheapest  way  to  mend 
your  harness  or  any  strap. 

Every  one  who  owns  a  HORSE  NEEDS  a  box, 
Only  Cost  25c  for  One  Gross, 

For  Sals  by  Grocery  and  Hardware  Stores  or  send  to 

BUFFALO  SPECIALTY  MFG.  CO., 

PATENTEES  AND  MANUFACTURERS.  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 
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What  Others  Say. 

( Continued .) 

But  one  of  the  most  valuable  uses  of 
this  oil  is  for  preventing  and  curing  that 
worst  of  all  diseases  of  the  sheep— the 
scab.  This  is  caused  by  a  parasite,  a 
minute  insect  that  burrows  in  the  skin 
and  causes  small  watery  blisters  that  in 
time  break  and  exude  a  glutinous  lymph 
that  forms  the  well-known  scabs  in  which 
the  wool  is  tangled  and  matted.  There 
is  no  more  wretched  animal  in  the  uni¬ 
verse  than  a  sheep  so  diseased . 

The  various  remedies  and  preventives 
in  common  use  are  troublesome  to  apply, 
and  costly.  But  crude  petroleum  is  easily 
applied  after  the  sheep  is  shorn,  by  simply 
scrubbing  the  animal  with  the  oil,  so  as 
to  reach  the  skin  and  work  the  oil  into 
the  diseased  spots.  It  kills  the  scab 
mites  and  heals  the  sores.  It  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  remedy  for  that  other  common 
disorder  of  sheep — the  foot  rot.  Its 
penetrating  quality  and  its  rapid  absorp¬ 
tion  by  the  skin,  with  its  active  antisep¬ 
tic  character,  and  its  freedom  from  all 
acridity,  thus  render  it  serviceable  for 
all  these  and  other  related  purposes. 
And,  besides  all  these,  it  is  a  good  lubri¬ 
cator  and  will  not  gum  in  any  kind  of 
farm  machinery . 

German  investigations  have  been  made 
"which  showed  that  the  tannin  in  sumac 
leaves  varies  during  the  season,  rises  to 
a  maximum  and  then  gradually  dimin¬ 
ishes  as  the  season  advances.  Macagno 
is  quoted  as  having  found  that  Virginia 
sumac  which  contained  21  per  cent  of 
tannin  in  the  leaves  in  June  contained 
only  15  per  cent  in  August . 

In  Sicily  the  leaves  are  harvested  in 
three  periods :  The  lower  leaves  are 
gathered  by  the  end  of  May  ;  then,  pro¬ 
ceeding  upwards,  the  leaves  are  removed 
as  fast  as  they  are  fully  developed.  In 
this  way  a  product  is  secured  containing 
as  high  as  26  per  cent  of  tannin.  Amer¬ 
ican  sumac  is  said  to  reach  the  maximum 
content  of  27  per  cent  in  July:  but  as 
most  of  the  gathering  is  not  done  until 
considerably  later,  usually  before  the 
leaves  dry  up  or  frost  comes,  the  product 
in  the  market  is  said  to  be  much  lower 
than  this  in  tannin.  Gathering  at  the 
time  of  the  maximum  tannin  content  has 
the  further  advantage  that  the  product 
can  then  be  used  in  making  white  leathe  r, 
while  the  fully  ripened  or  over-ripe  leave  s 
contain  a  yellowish-brown,  active  color¬ 
ing  matter  which  unfits  them  for  this 
purpose  . 

The  Tricolor-leaved  Beech  is  some¬ 
thing  new  and  not  at  all  plentiful,  and 
there  is  no  large  plant  of  it  in  the  country, 
not  even  a  large  bush.  Mr.  Falconer 
speaks  of  it  in  the  American  Florist  as  a 
Purple-leaved  European  Beech  whose 
leaves  are  also  freely  variegated  with  a 
bright  pink  or  red  color  ;  in  fact  the  two 
colors — dark  purple  and  pink — are  much 
the  same  as  we  find  in  a  well-colored 
Dracaena  terminalis.  The  Tricolored 
Beech  is  perfectly  hardy  and  apparently 
as  free  a  grower  as  is  the  purple  or 
green-leaved  forms,  at  least  it  so  acts  at 
“  Dosoris  ”  on  Long  Island . 

German  experiments  seem  to  prove 
that  superphosphates  are  excellent  ma¬ 
terials  for  the  conservation  of  barnyard 
manure.  When  these  are  used  in  suf¬ 
ficient  amount  by  free  access  of  air 
there  is  no  loss  either  from  the  volatiliza¬ 
tion  of  ammonia  or  escape  of  free  nitro¬ 
gen . 

The  editor  of  the  Canadian  Horticul¬ 
turist  visited  the  veteran  Canadian  straw¬ 
berry  grower  John  Little,  who  fruited 
the  past  season  over  80  kinds.  He  found 
Woolverton  (not  Wolverton  as  incorrectly 
spelled  in  a  recent  R.  N.-Y.),  “along  way 
ahead  of  any  berry  he  has  ever  seen.”. . . 

“Don’t  Tobacco  Spit  Your  Life  Away” 

Is  the  startling,  truthful  title  of  a  little  book  just  re¬ 
ceived,  telling  all  about  Notobac,  the  wonderful,  harm¬ 
less,  eccmomical,  guaranteed  cure  for  the  tobacco  habit 
in  every  form.  Tobacco  users  who  want  to  quit  and 
can  t,  by  mentioning  Tub  Rural  New-Yorker 
can  get  the  book  mailed  free.  Address  THE  STER¬ 
LING  REMEDY  CO.,  Box  179,  Indiana  Mineral 
Springs,  Ind.— Adv. 


Direct. 

- Ex-Gov.  Luce  of  Michigan:  “You 

can  be  just  as  proud  of  tilling  the  soil  as 
in  governing  a  nation.  Indeed,  I  say  to 
you,  verily,  verily,  the  man  who  wrings 
wealth  from  the  soil  and  maintains  the 
fertility  of  that  soil  is  a  benefactor  of 
his  race.  No  man  can  climb  higher  on 
the  ladder  of  usefulness  than  he,  now 
and  hereafter.” 

- T.  H.  Hoskins  in  Vermont  Watch¬ 
man  :  “  Recently  there  has  been  an  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  Department,  under 
Secretary  Rusk,  to  do  better,  but  as  long 
as  this  seed  and  plant  distribution  is  made 
use  of  mainly  as  a  means  of  cheap  elec¬ 
tioneering,  it  will  always  be  a  nuisance 
and  a  fraud.  Nine-tenths  of  the  money 
is  wasted,  so  far  as  contributing  to  the 
progress  of  agriculture,  horticulture  and 
orcharding  goes.  One-quarter  of  the 
money,  rightly  spent,  would  do  a  thou¬ 
sand  times  more  good  to  the  people. 

“Some  time  since  we  made  the  sugges¬ 
tion  that  the  growing,  if  not  the  distri¬ 
bution,  of  novel  varieties  of  plants,  trees 
and  seeds  should  be  allotted  to  the  agri¬ 
cultural  colleges  of  the  respective  States. 
On  the  college  farms,  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  the  instructors  in  agriculture 
and  horticulture,  this  work  would  be  in¬ 
telligently  performed,  and  the  value  of 
each  novelty  for  that  section  of  the 
country  approximately  tested.  This 
would  save  immense  waste,  by  confining 
the  distribution  in  each  State  to  such 
novelties  as  have  some  probability  of  use¬ 
fulness  there.” 

“  New  weeds  are  being  introduced  all 
over  the  country  by  these  political  seed 
distributions.  Many  of  them  are  of  the 
vilest  character,  impossible  to  extermi¬ 
nate  when  once  they  get  a  foothold,  and 
the  damage  already  done  by  them  far 
exceeds  the  good  derived.” 

- J.  H.  Andre  in  New  York  Tribune: 

“I  have  tried  this  season  fastening  scrap 
tin  to  barbed-wire  fence,  to  enable  stock 
to  see  it  more  readily.  The  pieces  were 
the  trimmings  left  when  cutting  the  bot¬ 
toms  of  butter  pails.  It  takes  little  time 
to  attach  them  to  the  top  wire  of  a  large 
field — one  to  the  yard.  I  believe  the  tin 
will  give  better  satisfaction  than  boards, 
as  the  latter  are  apt  to  warp  loose  or  be 
pushed  off  by  stock  unless  there  is  a 
centre  post  to  each  length.  If  the  scrap 
is  not  handy,  probably  two  or  three 
pieces  to  the  rod  would  suffice.” 

“  The  fact  is,  we  are  instantly  affected 
by  the  first  glance  into  the  face  of  a 
friend  or  stranger.  This  is  largely  the 
case  with  animals,  as  they  are  approached 
in  a  kind,  persuasive,  or  a  rough  and 
forbidding  manner.  It  is  said  that  a  cow 
should  be  regularly  milked  by  the  same 
person,  and  surely  never  by  one  of  un¬ 
kind  or  ungracious  temperament.” 

- Orange  County  Farmer:  “Cud  chew¬ 
ing  is  exercise  enough  for  cows,  is  it  ? 
Well,  well!  And  to  think  that  John 
Gould  would  preach  such  a  theory.  As 
well  say  that  grunting  is  enough  exer¬ 
cise  for  a  hog  or  breathing  enough  for 
the  sheep.” 

[We  are  wondering  if  tobacco  chewing 
is  exercise  enough  for  a  man  ! — Eds.  R. 
N.-Y.] 

- T.  Greiner  in  Practical  Farmer  : 

“  I  hope  to  see  the  day  when  every  live 
farmer  in  the  land  will  have  his  little 
patch  of  potatoes  for  seed,  beside  the 
larger  one  of  potatoes  for  table  and 
market.” 

- Spurgeon  :  “No  man  indulges  an 

error  of  judgment  without  sooner  or 
later  tolerating  an  error  in  practice.  ’ 

- Journal  of  Commerce  :  “  The  great 

fault  with  every  man  is  that  he  does  not 
act  up  to  the  light  which  he  has.” 

- “  All  true  living  is  a  life  of  trust. 

To  do  in  the  present  moment  that  which 
seems  right  and  best  and  to  leave  the  un¬ 
known  future  in  the  Hand  which  alone 
can  direct  and  determine  it,  is  the  sum 
of  all  human  obligation.” 


- “Doubts  are  like  mists  that  are 

deepest  as  the  distance  increases,  but  sel¬ 
dom  if  ever  obscure  the  step  that  awaits 
our  advancing  feet.  Whether  we  are 
climbing  the  mountain  or  going  into  the 
valley  there  is  always  one  step  we  can 
see,  and  that  we  must  take  if  we  would 
make  the  journey.” 

- Ohio  Farmer  ;  “  I  know  that  farm¬ 
ing  the  past  May  and  June  in  northern 
Ohio  has  been  unusually  discouraging, 
but  ‘  the  p’int  that  I’m  defendin’  is  that 
when  clouds  and  rain  make  the  whole 
landscape  dark,  then  is  the  very  time  we 
should  not  wear  blue  or  purple  eye¬ 
glasses,  and  that  farming,  even  in  May 
and  June,  1892,  and  in  northern  Ohio,  is 
not  sufficient  cause  for  suicide.’  ” 

- Breeders’  Gazette  :  “  The  draft  of 

a  wide  tire  is  not  increased  but  dimin¬ 
ished.  When  a  narrow  tire  sinks  into  the 
soft  ground  it  is  equivalent  to  going  up  a 
slope  equal  to  the  depth  the  wheel  sinks 
and  the  small  distance  from  the  lowest 
point  of  the  wheel  to  the  level  of  the  road. 
This  is  more  than  would  be  perceived  at 
first  sight  and  increases  the  draft  fully  a 
fourth  or  more.  Another  thing  should 
be  well  known,  viz,:  that  to  travel  in  a 
rut  is  destructive  to  a  road,  and  every 
driver  should  avoid  following  directly  in 
the  track  of  another  wagon.” 

- Country  Gentleman  :  “  It  is  ear¬ 
nestly  advocated  in  some  parts  of  this 
country  that  those  persons  who  persist 
in  the  use  of  narrow  tires  be  subject  to 
an  extra  tax,  and  there  appears  to  be 
much  justice  in  the  suggestion.” 

“  In  France  it  is  customary  to  use  tires 
for  heavy  teaming  six  inches  wide,  and 
the  forward  axles  of  four-wheeled 
wagons  are  made  shorter  than  the  hind 


When  “old  Sol”  mokes  all  things  sizzle, 
Drink  Hires’  Root  Beer. 

When  dull  care  makes  life  a  fizzle, 

Drink  Hires’  Root  Beer. 

When  you  feel  a  little  dry, 

When  you’re  cross, and  don’t  know  why, 
When  with  thirst  the  children  cry. 
There’s  a  sweet  relief  to  try — 

Drink  Hires’  Root  Beer. 

A  25  cent  Package  makes  five  gallons. 


ForFALL  SEEDING 


CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO.,  HIGGANUM,  CONN. 
New  York  Office,  IS  t  llH  St.,  New  York  City. 


OUR  HAY  CARRIERS 

are  the  beet  suited  for  all  kinds  of  buildings.  Use 
any  Fork  or  Slings.  Sell  direct. 

FOWLER  &  FARRINGTON. 

Taugbannock  Falls,  N.  Y. 


DON’T  HAVE  SOUR  MILK. 


axles,  so  that  the  four  wheels  roll  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  road  two  feet  wide  at  each 
passage.  Such  wagons  improve  rather 
than  injure  the  condition  of  the  road, 
and  are  easier  for  the  horses;  the  usual 
load  for  each  horse  in  France  being  two 
or  three  tons  net  load  on  hard  roads. 
This  is  more  than  double  the  usual  lo.ul 
here  even  on  our  best  roads.” 


$&i!8icenntt*0tt0 

Ik  you  name  Tub  R.  N.-Y.  to  our  advertisers  you 
may  be  pretty  sure  of  prompt  replies  and  right 
treatment. 


Canada  Unleached  Hard-wood 


A  PERFECT  COOLER  USE  THE 


Patented  Jan.  26, 1892. 


CHAMPIDN 
MILK  COOLER 

and  yon  Need  Not 

It  Is  for  the  use  of 
the  farmer  Imme¬ 
diately  after  milk¬ 
ing,  and  removes  all 
the  animal  heat  and 
odors  at  <mce. 

We  Guarantee  that 
milk  will  keep  from 
21  to  86  hours  longer 
by  Its  use. 

Easily  cleaned. 
Never  gets  out  of 
order.  Prices  ac¬ 
cording  to  size  of 
dairy,  *7  to  #10. 
Send  for  our  de¬ 
scriptive  Pamphlet. 
We  want,  an  agent 
in  every  town,  and 
will  allow  a  liberal 
commission. 

Address 


Champion  Milk  Cooler  Co.,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


Acknowledged  the  most  satisfactory  fertilizer 
We  have  best  facilities  for  supplying  our  customers 
first  quality  at  low  prices. 

48-page  pamphlet  free.  Write  for  prices  to 

munroe,  deforest  a  co., 

Successors  to  Munroe,  Judson  &  Stroup, 

82  Arcade  Block,  Oswego,  N.  Y. 


PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE. 


But  when  mending  fences  is  the  chief  industry  on  a 
farm,  crops  suiter  for  want  of  care,  stock  becomes  un¬ 
ruly,  and  naught  but  “  the  mortgage”  thrives.  Avoid 
all  this  by  using  the  Colled  Spring  article.  IT’S  AL¬ 
WAYS  TOO  KAKLY  TO  MEND  this  fence. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO., 
Adrian,  Mich. 


Is  the  easiest  set,  most  indls- 
tructable,  and  only  practical  Iron 
post  made,  for  all  kinds  of  wire  and 
metal  fencing,  for  farm,  stockyards 
or  ornamental  purposes.  Circular  on  application. 

ANCHOR  POST  CO.,  59  D.  W.  42d  St.,N.Y. 


WESLEYAN  ACADEMY. 

One  of  the  best  academic  and  classical  schools  in 
New  England,  $260,  one-half  In  advance  and  remain¬ 
der  January  15,  will  cover  ordinary  tuition,  with  board 
for  the  year,  beginning  Aug.  81.  Send  for  catalogue  to 
Ber.  W*.  K.  NEW  IIAI.L,  A.  ft.,  Prln.,  Wllbrabam,  Mass. 


ANCHOR  FENCE  POST. 


STAR  MILK 

AND 

CREAM  COOLER 

Made  of  Brass  and  Copper, 
without  end-plates.  Free  and 
open  corrugations.  No  cor¬ 
ners  to  clean.  Cools  within 
two  degrees  of  water  used. 
Best  Cooler  on  the  market. 

Send  for  circular. 

J'JVJ  NS  &  IIE  UTiINflS, 
H  ADDON  Ft  ELD,  N.  J. 


DAIRYMEN. 

to  J.  D.  POWELL 


Send  for  Circulars  of  most  Sim¬ 
ple,  Cheap  and  Kirective  Aerator 
Golden’s  Bridge,  N.  Y. 


flHTTTn  Parchment  lined  palls  for  from  3  to  10 
Kill  IrH  lbs.  Send  for  terms.  Detroit  Paper 
II U  1  I  L II  ■  Package  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


1  HOME  IS  VIIITING 

For  you  in  the  great  State  of  Mlnnesota-the  poor 
man’s  paradise— where  there  never  has  been  a  crop 
failure.  Plenty  of  wood,  water  and  work.  Values 
are  increasing.  A  farm  worth  $1,000  live  years  ago  is 
worth  $5,000  to-day.  if  you  have  a  little  money  and 
a  large  amount  of  energy  write  us.  We  are  selling 
farms  to  people  from  nearly  every  State  In  the 
Union  and  from  many  countries  abroad.  If  you  want 
to  make  a  home  for  yourself  in  the  great  flour  State, 
do  not  delay  but  write  “The  International  Land 
Co.,”  Guaranty  Loan  Building,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


FOR  SALE. 

To  close  an  estate.  Farm  of  40  acres,  highly  culti¬ 
vated  land,  In  Kennebec  County.  Me.  Ten  minutes 
from  post- office  In  city  of  8,000  inhabitants.  Also  80 
head  of  thoroughbred  South-Down  Sheep.  For 
further  particulars  address 

GEO.  K.  BOUTELLE,  Waterville,  Me. 


I  TOR  SALE. — The  Homestead  known  as 
the  late  Judge  J.  II.  Andrus’,  consisting  of  500 
acres,  all  In  a  good  state  of  cultivation.  Running 
water  from  the  mountains  to  house  and  barns;  good 
outbuildings;  most  delightful  and  unrivaled  scenery 
in  the  State.  Any  capitalist  wishing  a  Stock  Farm 
and  Country  Seat  could  not  fail  to  be  pleased. 
Address  Mrs.  J.  C.  JONES, 

Pawlet,  Rutland  County,  Vermont. 


IMPROVED  FARMS  «« 

moderate  prices.  Inquire  of  SAMUEL  VERPLANCK 
Fishklll-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 
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SATURDAY,  AUGUST  0.  1892. 

One  of  the  many  interesting  results  of  crossing 
tomatoes  at  the  Rural  Grounds  is  what  promises  to  be 
a  “  Peach”  tomato  of  perfect  form  as  large  as  ordin¬ 
ary  tomatoes.  Though  still  quite  green,  the  downy 
skin  is  well  developed.  Should  they  when  ripe  prove 
to  be  as  solid  as  other  tomatoes,  the  variety  may 
prove  a  valuable  acquisition. 

*  * 

The  hot  weather  of  last  week  produced  great  ac¬ 
tivity  in  the  milk  trade,  increasing  the  demand  and 
slightly  reducing  the  supply.  With  milk  worth  about 
ft  1.20  per  can  in  the  city,  according  to  the  schedule  of 
the  Exchange,  any  surplus  on  Wednesday  of  that 
week  found  eager  customers  at  $2.50  and  $3  per  can. 
This  is  the  time  when  sharp  inspectors  would  have  no 
difficulty  in  finding  plenty  of  adulterated  milk.  Some 
of  our  dealers  have  a  method  of  stretching  milk  when 
it  is  scarce.  #  * 

Up  in  little  Rhode  Island  a  new  labor  movement 
has  started,  which  seeks  to  engraft  on  the  protective 
tariff  policy  of  the  country  the  profit-sharing  princi¬ 
ple  in  the  interest  of  labor,  along  with  international 
reciprocity  in  the  interest  of  everybody.  If  adopted, 
tho  plan  would  change  the  present  tariff  system  to  “a 
national  industrial  cooperative  system,  in  which  Amer¬ 
ican  labor  would  be  under  the  protection  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment  itself.”  Great  is  the  grafting  process,  in 
politics  as  well  as  in  horticulture. 

#  * 

The  Babcock  milk  tester  does  not  show  how  much 
butter  a  sample  of  milk  will  make — it  indicates  the 
amount  of  pure  fat.  Ordinary  butter  contains  about 
six-sevenths  of  pure  fat,  the  rest  being  water,  salt 
and  curd.  With  the  per  cent  of  fat  known,  the  follow¬ 
ing  rate  is  sufficiently  accurate  for  all  practical  pur¬ 
poses.  Increase  the  butter  fats  by  one-sixth  and  the 
sum  will  be  the  number  of  pounds  of  butter  in  100 
pounds  of  milk.  Thus,  if  the  milk  showed  six  per 
cent  of  fat,  we  add  one-sixth  to  that,  which  makes 
seven,  the  number  of  pounds  of  butter  100  pounds  of 
that  milk  would  make. 

*  * 

In  the  now  rather  improbable  event  of  the  Anti-Op¬ 
tion  Bill  becoming  a  law  in  the  near  future,  it  is  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  speculators  to  transfer  their  gambling 
operations  in  agricultural  products  to  Hamburg, 
where  an  Exchange  for  that  purpose  has  been  already 
established.  To  meet  this  case,  a  new  bill  has  been 
introduced  into  Congress  providing  heavy  penalties 
for  any  American  citizen  or  resident  who  shall  engage 
in  the  forbidden  speculation  through  foreign  firms  or 
Exchanges.  The  authors  of  the  measure  do  not  pro¬ 
pose  to  allow  the  speculative  rascals  “  to  whip  the 
devil  round  the  stump.” 

*  * 

In  a  recent  issue  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  we  referred  to  the 
reorganization  of  the  Maryland  Agricultural  College. 
From  information  which  we  consider  in  every  way  re¬ 
liable,  we  believe  that  the  change  has  given  the  col¬ 
lege  about  the  hardest  blow  it  ever  received.  The  in¬ 
stitution  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  lot  of  politicians 
who  have  turned  it  away  from  agriculture.  Languages, 

“  higher  mathematics,”  gymnastics  and  other  similar 
studies  have  been  arranged  for ;  in  fact,  the  new 
spirit  of  the  school  is  not  by  training  or  inclination  in 
sympathy  with  the  farmers.  We  said  two  weeks  ago 
that  many  agricultural  colleges  needed  reorganizing. 
So  they  do,  but  for  the  good  of  agriculture,  don’t  let 
them  be  reorganized  as  this  one  has  been. 

*  * 

Elsewhere  in  this  issue  will  be  found  a  description 
of  the  milk  business  inaugurated  and  carried  on  in  the 
ci  y  of  Philadelphia,  by  George  Abbott.  The  sketch 
will  be  found  most  interesting,  and  it  points  a  moral 
which  should  be  carefully  noted.  Aiming  at  excellence 
first  of  all.  he  has  not  felt  the  necessity  of  grinding 
down  producers  to  starvation  rates.  He  reasoned  that 
there  were  plenty  of  people  who  wished  the  best  and 
who  were  willing  to  pay  for  it,  and  he  wisely  deter¬ 
mined  that,  to  secure  the  best,  he  should  pay  liberally 
for  it.  This  he  has  done,  and  to-day  George  Abbott  is 
at  the  head  of  a  most  successful  milk  business,  and 
has  no  firmer  friends  than  the  owners  of  the  dairies 
from  which  he  draws  his  supplies.  The  contrast  be¬ 
tween  his  methods  and  those  of  the  New  York  Milk 


Exchange  is  as  wide  as  the  sea — “  it  could  no  farther 
go.”  The  Rural  profoundly  wishes  there  were  more 
George  Abbotts.  #  # 

Of  late  great  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  fruits  and 
especially  of  grapes,  has  been  given  in  Mexico,  and 
many  of  our  exporters  of  cuttings,  fruit  trees,  etc.,  have 
found  a  growing  market  among  our  Southern  neighbors 
Three  years  ago  one  nursery  established  an  agency 
in  the  city  of  Mexico,  and  during  the  first  year  ex¬ 
ported  1,000,000  grape  cuttings.  The  second  year 
there  was  an  increase  of  30,000,  and  so  far  this  year 
upwards  of  900,000  have  been  sold.  The  American 
sorts  are  considered  great  improvements  on  the  na¬ 
tives,  being  of  as  good  or  better  quality  and  much 
more  productive.  Hardly  enough  attention  has  been 
given  to  the  development  of  trade  in  our  horticultural 
and  agricultural  products  in  the  land  of  Montezuma. 
*  # 

A  Rural  representative  occasionally  takes  a  walk 
through  the  Metropolitan  markets  with  his  eyes  wide 
open.  A  few  days  since  he  noticed  a  consignment  of 
about  20  barrels  of  early  (red)  sweet  potatoes,  which 
were  the  worst-looking  invoice  he  had  ever  seen. 
They  were  literally  covered  with  scab — a  most  re¬ 
volting  lot;  one  that  an  east-side  wagon-boy  would  not 
take  as  a  gift.  The  commission  man  to  whom  they 
were  sent  will  never  get  enough  for  them  to  pay  the 
freight  bills  and  the  producer  will  lose  the  barrels 
and  the  crop.  There  is  no  sense  in  sending  such 
stock  to  this  market — it  is  not  wanted  and  the  shipper 
generally  finds  that  out,  to  his  sorrow.  They  should 
have  been  kept  at  home  and  fed  to  stock.  The  moral 
is  obvious.  #  # 

We  have  made  a  careful  estimate  of  the  amount  of 
water  sold  from  the  Hallock  farm  in  the  crops  of  1891. 
We  make  it  a  little  over  1,270,000  pounds  or  G35  tons. 
The  average  price  for  this  water  could  hardly  have 
been  less  than  one  cent  a  pound.  They  didn’t  have 
to  pay  a  dollar  for  it  all.  It  “  fell  upon  them  ”  and 
probably  would  have  done  the  same  had  they  been 
unjust.  All  they  had  to  do  was  to  watch  and  nourish 
the  plants  that  collected  and  held  the  water.  Their 
success  is  due  to  the  way  they  handled  this  free  gift. 
Tho  fact  is  that  the  success  of  any  man  will  depend 
upon  the  way  he  handles  the  things  that  are  given  to 
him.  This  great  crop  of  water  gives  a  good  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  free  opportunities  that  come  to  the  hands 
of  every  person.  #  # 

The  manufacturers  of  shoddy  have  lately  found 
several  defenders.  It  is  known  that  the  chief  materials 
used  in  the  composition  of  this  product  are  ineffably 
filthy  and  diseased  rags  collected  from  all  parts  of  the 
world  ;  but  the  apologists  say  that  before  these  are 
used  they  are  subjected  to  purifying  and  disinfecting 
processes  that  render  them  perfectly  clean  and  sound, 
and  that  the  man  who  takes  a  waste  product  and 
treats  it  so  as  to  become  serviceable  is  a  public  bene¬ 
factor.  The  great  evil  in  this  case  is  that  shoddy  is 
never  sold  as  shoddy  except  to  those  who  intend  to 
pass  it  off  for  wool.  The  manufacturer  knows  this, 
and,  like  the  maker  of  counterfeit  money  or  bogus 
butter,  must  share  the  culpability  and  odium  of  those 
who  palm  off  the  imitation  for  the  real. 

*  * 

The  miserable  anarchists  who  plotted  to  kill  Mr. 
H.  C.  Frick  because  they  considered  him  an  enemy  of 
“organized  labor,”  have  failed  to  accomplish  their  pur¬ 
pose,  and  have,  instead,  given  labor  unionism  a  blow 
that  will  be  long  felt.  In  the  early  part  of  this  Home¬ 
stead  contest  public  sentiment  was  decidedly  with  the 
strikers  and  Mr.  Erick  was  regarded  by  many  as  a 
hard  and  cruel  taskmaster.  The  lawless  acts  of  the 
strikers,  their  disregard  of  property  rights  and  their 
cruel  treatment  of  non-union  workmen  changed  this 
sentiment  somewhat,  and  when  the  anarchist  shot  at 
Mr.  Frick  the  latter  became  the  one  to  be  pitied  and 
the  strikers  lost  ground  that  they  never  can  recover. 
Only  one  side  of  this  controversy  has  been  given  in 
full.  The  workmen  say  that  it  is  their  labor  that  has 
created  this  great  wealth.  In  one  sense  that  is  true, 
yet,  without  careful  business  direction  and  manage¬ 
ment  their  labor  would  have  failed  to  return  a  profit. 
There  is  no  man  or  set  of  men  among  the  strikers  who 
pretends  to  be  able  to  carry  on  the  business  of  the 
Carnegie  Company.  Just  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Frick 
was  needed  to  control  and  direct  the  operations  of 
these  workmen.  It  was  a  benefit  to  every  man  in 
these  works  to  have  such  a  manager  at  the  head.  Any 
one  who  has  ever  worked  under  a  helter-skelter,  care¬ 
less  management  in  farm,  factory  or  trade  knows  that 
this  is  so.  Expert  managers  are  as  scarce  as  great 
generals,  and  when  they  make  a  business  succeed  they 
are  entitled  to  a  big  share  of  the  proceeds.  For 
example,  suppose  such  a  farmer  as  Mr.  Hallock  were 
given  complete  control  of  150  farms— the  owners  to  do 
just  as  he  directed.  Does  any  one  doubt  that,  under 
his  direction,  each  one  of  the  150  men  would  make 


\ 


more  money  than  he  did  working  as  an  individual  ? 
And  yet  lots  of  them  would  probably  claim  that  Mr. 
Hallock  still  made  more  than  he  ought  to  out  of  their 
labor.  Head  work  will  always  be  worth  more  than 
hand  work  and  the  manager  is  worth  more  than  the 
managed.  #  # 

Brevitie  8. 

In  yonder  farm  house — over  on  the  hill. 

There  sits  a  woman  with  a  darkened  mind, 

Who  through  the  tireless  hours  goes  searching  still, 

For  old-time  happiness  she  cannot  find. 

At  times  she  sits  with  head  bowed  low,  and  hands 
That  Unger  carelessly— at  times  a  cry 
Breaks  from  her  as  she  tries  to  tear  the  bands 
That  compress  her  and  fright  her  frenzied  eye! 

How  came  she  thus?  Who  starved  that  hungry  soul? 

Who  crushed  that  mind  as  one  might  crush  a  flower? 

What  wretch  all  grudgingly  refused  to  dole 
The  love  and  help  she  craved  from  hour  to  hour? 

Who  chuckled  when  she  saved  a  servant’s  hire, 

While  pale  disease  with  bony  hand  stood  by? 

Starved  of  the  hope  to  which  sad  souls  aspire! 

Fear  not  that  In  the  mighty  book  on  high; 

The  whole  sad  story  has  been  written  down 
With  woman’s  tears  tor  Ink.  I’d  rather  be 
That  wretched  creature  than  the  brutal  clown, 

Who,  selfish,  drove  her  to  insanity. 

Are  you  your  own  keeper? 

A  baby's  stomach  makes  a  good  clock. 

Man  did  a  poor  lob  when  he  “  made  the  town.” 

The  thermometer  sings  “  The  Ninety  and  Nine  !  ” 

Hot  bread  and  hot  weather  never  should  go  together. 

Why  bother  another  about  what  you  can  do  yourself? 

White  Is  the  emblem  of  purity  in  everything  but  milk. 

Ann  the  files  getting  more  than  their  share  of  your  home  ? 

We  believe  that  consumption  is  often  carried  about  by  cats. 
Sterilize  the  milk  of  human  kindness;  don't  let  it  get  sour! 

One  little  touch  of  kidney  trouble  may  fit  a  man  for  murder. 

Nobody  but  a  fool  or  a  glutton  ever  repents  of  having  eaten  too 
little. 

It  will  be  written  on  the  grave  of  Anti-Option— “This  bill  was  talked 
to  death!” 

Mark  yon  poor  family,  how  sad  their  lot,  no  beets  or  sweet  corn  to 
go  in  the  pot. 

How  many  graduates  of  the  Gulf  States  agricultural  colleges  be¬ 
come  farmers  1 

Think  of  the  poor  little  things  that  are  stewing  away  In  these  hot 
tenement  houses  ! 

July  25.  Clark’s  Early  Is  now  In  bloom,  and  a  few  second-crop  straw¬ 
berries  are  ripening. 

We  water  horses  the  first  thing  In  the  morning— before  they  are  fed 
-  -and  believe  It  pays  to  do  so. 

EASTERN  farmers  must  get  on  a  fertilizer  bag  in  order  to  compete 
with  the  West  at  grain  raising. 

Which  causes  the  more  unhappiness— the  private  evils  that  haven’t 
happened  or  those  that  have? 

The  more  head  work  the  less  heel  work,  and  the  more  heel  work  the 
less  head  work.  Head  work  Is  profit  and  heel  work  is  loss. 

The  well-fed  cow  will  do  her  part  to  give  the  butter  an  honest  start, 
but  'twlxt  her  udder  and  the  tub  the  maker  often  makes  it  “  scub  !  ” 
Many  a  farmer  goes  to  smash  because  he  puts  too  much  hard  cash 
on  things  he  should  have  grown  himself.  The  little  extras  eat  his 
pelf. 

We  are  getting  very  near  a  modern  miracle  when  we  can  aerate  the 
bitter  taste  out  of  Southern  milk,  quinine  may  have  its  uses,  but  Its 
taste  has  no  use  in  our  milk. 

On  smooth,  hard  roads,  the  wide-tired  wagon  will  make  little  If  any 
easier  work  than  the  narrow-tired.  On  muddy  and  rough  frozen  roads 
the  wide  tire  saves  because  It  ruts  less  and  does  not  slide  and  bump 
over  rough  places. 

Lots  of  people  are  testing  the  plan  of  growing  celery  explained  at 
length  by  Mr.  Nivens  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  We  want  reports  from  all  who 
give  it  a  careful  trial.  To  those  who  ask  if  they  had  better  risk  their 
whole  crop  In  this  way  without  previous  experiment,  we  say,  “  Don’t  do 
it!  Try  a  small  patch  first.” 

What  vegetable  shall  we  have  for  dinner?  That  is  a  hard  question 
to  answer  at  our  house,  with  onions,  beets,  turnips,  lettuce,  carrots, 
beans,  sweet  corn,  potatoes  and  cabbage  growing  within  20  steps  of 
the  kitchen  stove.  Within  a  week  we  may  add  tomatoes  and  Lima 
beans,  with  egg  plant  and  late  peas  to  follow. 

The  poor  hatching  season  has  not  been  confined  to  country  poultry 
by  any  means.  The  keeper  of  the  animals  in  Central  Hark  says  he  has 
never  known  a  worse  season  for  hatching  the  eggs  of  curious  birds. 
Lots  of  men  have  become  disgusted  with  poultry  keeping  this  year  sim¬ 
ply  because  It  Is  an  off  year  for  hatching. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  has  made  quite  a  feature  of  writing  up  some  of  the 
farms  of  men  who  have  dug  success  out  of  the  soil.  Most  that  has 
been  thus  far  written  has  applied  to  the  financial  side  of  the  story. 
There  is  another  and  better  side  to  all  this  that  we  now  propose  to  talk 
more  about.  We  will  try  to  dessribe  a  few  successful  farm  homes. 

The  Scotch  are  crafty  farmers  and  get  the  last  value  out  of  feed. 
For  years  It  was  their  practice  to  give  horses  a  “  boiled  supper,”  a 
cooked  mess  of  turnips  and  barley.  Lately  this  has  been  given  up  and 
there  are  fewer  cases  of  colic  since  the  “  boiled  supper  ”  went  out  of 
date.  The  Scotch  seldom  feed  whole  oats— they  are  bruised  or 
crushed. 

The  people  of  the  New  York  Milk  Exchange  (Limited)  don’t  seem  to 
like  The  R.  N.-Y.  One  of  them  recently  said  to  our  subscription 

agent:  “  The  paper’s  no  good  anyway.  Send  me  the - thing  so  I 

can  see  what  fool’s  talk  they  give  us  next.”  We  start  his  subscription 
with  one  of  our  milk  cartoons,  and  hope  we  may  be  able  to  make 
things  Interesting  for  him. 

The  other  day  Senator  l’lllsbury,  the  great  flour  mill  owner  of  Min¬ 
neapolis,  testified  before  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture,  that  for 
the  last  10  years  the  millers  had  paid  more  for  their  wheat  than  they 
had  got  for  the  flour  made  from  it.  Still  nearly  all  have  made  money, 
some  a  great  deal.  What  a  profit  there  must  he  in  bran,  middlings 
and  other  by-products  of  the  milling  business! 

In  the  11  months  ending  May  31,  1892,  our  exports  of  oatmeal  sur¬ 
passed  those  In  the  corresponding  period  last  year  by  12,872,152 
pounds,  the  figures  being  respectively  20,387,941  and  7,515,789  pounds. 
In  the  same  time  our  Imports  of  oatmeal  declined  from  659,009  to 
459,720  pounds.  There  has  long  been  a  notion  that  Scotch  and  Irish 
oatmeal  was  the  best  In  the  world,  but  Americans  and  foreigners  are 
beginning  to  find  out  that  that  made  in  this  country  suspasses  all 
others. 

The  packers  of  American  pork  are  urging  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  to  Increase  the  Inspection  facilities  provided  by  the  National 
law  of  March  3, 1891,  to  enable  them  to  Increase  their  shipments  of  In¬ 
spected  meats  to  Great  Britain  and  other  European  countries.  Ex¬ 
perience  has  shown  that  meats  bearing  the  Department’s  certificate  of 
soundness  command  half  a  cent  more  per  pound  than  other  sorts  in 
our  own  markets,  and  from  two  to  three  shillings  per  100  pounds  more 
In  those  of  Europe.  Are  not  the  efficiency  of  the  inspection  and  the 
excellence  of  the  law  well  attested  by  this  increase  everywhere  In  the 
price  of  the  Inspected  product? 
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A  Fat  Milk  Business  in  Philadelphia. 

The  milk  business  inaugurated  and  conducted  by 
George  Abbott,  of  Philadelphia,  is  probably  without  an 
imitator  and  certainly  without  a  rival  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  conducted  on  the  theory  that  his  patrons 
want  good  milk  and  are  willing  to  pay  for  it — milk  not 
only  rich  in  butter  fats,  but  free  from  all  taint,  so  far 
as  it  is  possible  for  a  rigid  oversight  of  the  producing 
herds  to  make  it.  The  success  which  has  attended  his 
enterprise  is  the  best  possible  evidence  of  the  truth  of 
his  theory. 

Mr.  Abbott  began  the  business  about  15  years  ago. 
It  has  been  uniformly  successful  and  his  average  daily 
sales  now  amount  to  about  5,000  quarts,  dry  measure, 
as  sold  in  Philadelphia,  or  6,000  quarts  liquid  measure. 
His  office  and  general  depot  is  at  1,823  Filbert  street, 
while  he  has  branches  or  dairies  at  17  different  loca¬ 
tions  in  the  city  and  one  at  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.  Quality 
and  purity  are  the  features  of  his  milk.  The  bulk  of  it 
comes  from  registered  Jersey  and  Guernsey  herds,  or 
high  grades  of  these  breeds.  He  buys  and  sells  two 
grades  of  milk — A  and  11.  He  aims,  and  with  uniform 
success,  to  see  that  A  milk  shall  not  fall  below  14.50 
per  cent  of  solids,  and  B  not  lower  than  13.50.  To  be 
assured  of  this,  the  product  of  every  dairy  is  submitted 
to  a  quantitative  analysis  about  once  a  week  and  a 
copy  of  the  analysis  is  furnished  the  shipper,  who 
never  knows  on  what  day  the  analysis  is  to  be  made. 
From  these  analyses  the  milk  is  graded  into  classes  A 
and  H.  To  proc\ire  such  milk,  he  of  course  must  pay 
liberally,  and  this  he  does.  From  October  1  to  January 
15,  he  pays  six  cents  per  quart,  the  shippers  paying 
the  freight,  which  is  about  25  cents  per  can.  From 
January  16  to  May  1  he  pays  five  cents,  and  4>£  cents 
from  May  1  to  October  1.  There  is,  however,  this 
variation  from  the  above  in  the  price  for  May  and  June. 
To  encourage  the  production  of  milk  in  November  and 
December,  when  it  is  usually  scarce,  and  to  discourage 
it  in  May  and  June  when  there  is  apt  to  be  a  surplus, 
he  allows  for  milk  in  May  and  June  the  full  price  (4% 
cents)  for  1}4  times  the  average  daily  shipments  for 
November  and  December,  and  four  cents  for  the  re¬ 
mainder.  To  make  this  clear,  let  us  suppose  that  the 
average  daily  shipments  in  November  and  December 
are  200  quarts  and  for  May  and  June  400  quarts  : 

200  by  \%  —  300  by  -  113.50  dully. 

Balance  100  by  4  —  4.00  dally. 

Total .  *17.50  dally. 

The  shipper  making  such  shipments  would  receive 
§17.50  per  day  for  May  and  June,  instead  of  $18,  which 
his  400  quarts  would  amount  to  at  4%  cents  per  quart. 
Mr.  Abbott  considers  an  increase  of  50  per  cent  a  reas¬ 
onable  one  to  allow  for,  over  those  of  November  and 
December,  on  account  of  pasturage,  etc. 

In  the  matter  of  feed,  he  puts  no  absolute  restric¬ 
tions  on  his  patrons,  but  they  very  well  understand 
that  nothing  must  be  fed  which  would  exert  any  dele¬ 
terious  effect  upon  the  milk  or  on  the  health  of  the 
cattle. 

He  has  no  retail  wagons  in  Philadelphia.  The  milk 
is  distributed  to  patrons  in  cans  of  varying  size,  hold- 
ing  the  desired  quantity,  from  the  various  depots,  by 
push  wagons.  It  is  also  delivered  in  glass  jars  when 
so  desired.  At  Atlantic  City,  where  he  has  but  one 
depot,  the  milk  is  sold  from  wagons,  as  is  the  usual 
custom. 

Producers  are  paid  once  a  month  for  their  milk.  The 
prices  named  are  those  that  have  ruled  for  the  past 
few  years,  but  they  are  not  absolutely  fixed.  If  there 
is  reason  for  variations,  they  will  be  made.  At  the 
present  time  he  is  buying  the  milk  from  44  herds, 
containing  1,097  cows,  all,  as  previously  stated,  regis¬ 
tered  or  high-grade  Jerseys  and  Guernseys.  During 
the  past  year  he  has  employed  veterinarians  of  the 
highest  repute  in  neighborhoods  where  his  herds  are 
located,  to  examine  them  at  stated  intervals  and  to 
report  to  him  all  cases  of  disease  which  might  affect 
the  milk.  In  the  44  herds  but  one  case  of  tuber¬ 
culosis  was  found  and  the  animal  was  promptly 
slaughtered. 

Previous  to  the  passage  of  the  State  law  making  12 
per  cent  of  solids  the  legal  standard,  Mr.  Abbott  sold 
three  grades  of  milk,  but  declining  to  take  any  risk  of 
fines  for  milk  below  that  standard,  he  gave  up  all  the 
dairies  shipping  common  milk  and  has  since  sold  only 
the  two  high  grades,  A  and  B. 

From  personal  intercourse  with  some  of  Mr.  Abbott’s 
shippers,  The  Rubai,  feels  safe  in  saying  that  none 
of  them  feel  that  they  have  any  grievance.  He 
has  always  favored  high  prices  (reasonably  high),  be¬ 
lieving  that  “the  laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire ”  and 
that  cheapness  is  less  desirable  than  quality. 

It  may  be  said,  in  conclusion,  that  the  business  has 
been  growing  continuously  since  its  beginning,  but 
we  imagine  he  is  not  desirous  of  extending  it  much 
further.  The  Rural  has  only  the  highest  praise 
for  this  peculiar  enterprise.  It  is  the  ideal  milk  busi¬ 
ness— a  model  worthy  of  the  most  general  imitation. 


There  is  need  of  such  a  one  in  this  city  and  its  foun¬ 
der  may  be  assured  of  a  success  far  exceeding  that  of 
any  trade  in  that  line. 

Progress  of  the  Union  Milk 
Company. 

T  he  one  survival  of  all  the  milk  organizations  in  this 
part  of  the  world  is  the  Union  Milk  Company,  an  or¬ 
ganization  which  had  its  birth  among  the  latest  organ¬ 
ized  bodies  of  producers.  The  others  have  gone  to  the 
wall,  but  this  is  alive,  flourishing  and  steadily  in¬ 
creasing  its  business.  Its  headquarters  are  now  at  57 
Sixth  Avenue,  a  very  convenient  location  and  one 
commanding  a  large  retail  trade  from  the  store.  The 
growth  of  the  business  is  most  gratifyingto  the  stock¬ 
holders.  To-day  it  is  selling  about  175  cans  of  milk 
daily  and  20  cans  of  cream.  It  runs  nine  wagons  in 
its  trade,  these  nine  doing  the  same  business  that  for¬ 
merly  required  ten,  before  a  consolidation  of  routes 
took  place.  It  does  a  large  trade  in  bottled  milk,  most 
of  the  milk  received  at  its  creamery  near  Norwich,  N. 
Y.,  being  bottled  there.  Only  the  best  dairies  are  bot¬ 
tled,  and  the  milk  stands  high.  The  wagons  cover  the 
city  from  the  Battery  to  89th  street,  though  the  bulk 
of  the  trade  is  on  the  west  side. 

The  business  has  passed  out  of  the  domain  of  experi¬ 
ment  ;  it  is  now  an  assured  success.  Of  course,  the 
milk  of  stockholders  is  handled  first ;  that  of  outsiders 
comes  second.  To-day  more  milk  is  needed,  and  pro¬ 
gressive  milk  producers  will  do  well  to  investigate  the 
business  with  a  view  of  becoming  stockholders.  Each 
producer  is  expected  to  take  $100  in  stock  for  each  can 
of  his  daily  shipment,  and  it  begins  to  look  as  if  the 
stock  will,  ere  long,  be  selling  at  a  premium.  Of  course, 
when  the  concern  gets  all  the  milk  it  wants,  it  will 
make  no  further  sales  of  stock. 

The  relations  of  the  company  with  the  trade  in  New 
Y  ork  are  very  satisfactory  and  gratifying,  and  the  sit¬ 
uation  has  no  shady  sides.  We  note  the  progress  of 
the  company  with  unalloyed  satisfaction,  and  hope  to 
see  its  business  treble  during  the  coming  year. 

The  present  headquarters  have  every  facility  for  the 
business.  A  gas  engine  drives  a  churn,  in  which  the 
sour  milk  is  converted  into  butter  and  buttermilk. 

I  he  demand  for  the  latter  at  four  cents  per  quart,  dur¬ 
ing  the  hot  weather,  far  exceeds  the  supply.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  milk  and  cream,  butter,  eggs,  cheese,  con¬ 
densed  milk,  etc  ,  are  sold.  In  the  large  cellar  is  a 
big  tank  in  which  a  stock  of  milk  is  kept,  surrounded 
by  ice.  We  urge  our  producers  to  give  the  company  a 
call. 

Parliamentary  Elections  in  the 
British  Isles. 

Their  Characteristics.— While  National  elections 
in  the  United  States  include  those  for  President  and 
Vice-President  as  well  as  those  for  members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  National  elections  in  the 
United  Kingdom  are  confined  to  members  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  although,  as  the  fate  of  the  Ministry 
or  Cabinet,  depends  on  them,  they  may  be  said  indi¬ 
rectly  to  embrace  the  election  of  these  also.  Then 
again,  while  our  Representatives  hold  their  places  for 
two  years,  the  term  of  members  of  Parliament  is  in¬ 
definite  ;  for  though  the  legitimate  duration  of  Par¬ 
liament  is  seven  years,  if  the  Ministry  are  defeated  by 
the  Opposition  on  any»important  question  or  by  a  vote  of 
“  want  of  confidence,”  as  an  almost  invariable  rule 
they  either  resign  and  allow  their  opponents  to  form 
a  new  Ministry,  or  dissolve  Parliament  and  appeal  to 
the  country  for  an  indorsement  of  their  policy.  Again, 
while  our  Representatives  get  $5,000  a  year  each, 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons  serve  gratis,  al¬ 
though  their  election  expenses  are  quite  heavy. 
National  elections  all  occur  in  this  country  within 
certain  hours  on  one  day  ;  but  across  the  water  they 
straggle  along  for  two  or  three  weeks,  those  for  the 
boroughs  coming  first,  followed  by  those  for  the  coun¬ 
ties,  and  allowances  are  made  for  distances  from  the 
capital.  Here  manhood  suffrage  is  the  rule  ;  there 
property  qualifications  are  necessary ;  although  ever 
since  1832,  the  date  of  the  great  reform  in  the  elector¬ 
ate,  successive  bills,  passed  generally  by  the  Liberals, 
but  occasionally  by  the  Conservatives,  have  lessened 
the  extent  of  these,  until  now  agricultural  laborers 
with  small  rented  holdings  and,  apartment  renters 
in  boroughs  have  the  right  to  vote.  The  electorate 
has  thus  been  increased  from  about  1,000,000  to  over 
5,000,000.  This  steady  descent  of  the  right  to  vote, 
has  given  suffrage  to  successive  classes  unaccustomed 
to  use  it,  and  ignorant  and  prejudiced,  with  national 
tendencies  to  violence,  they  are  more  inclined  to 
throw  a  brick  at  an  obnoxious  speaker  than  to  hear 
and  confute  him  ;  hence  elections  are  far  more  turbu¬ 
lent  in  the  British  Isles  than  here,  especially  in  Ireland. 

The  Late  Elections. — One  of  the  most  important 
elections  held  in  recent  years  has  just  closed.  Six 
years  ago,  while  Gladstone  was  Prime  Minister,  he  in¬ 
troduced  a  bill  giving  home  rule  to  Ireland,  a  measure 
of  the  justice  of  which  he  had  only  lately  become  con¬ 


vinced  himself.  A  part  of  his  followers,  believing  that 
this,  if  successful,  would  inevitably  lead  to  an  attempt 
to  assert  the  independence  of  the  smaller  island,  aban¬ 
doned  his  leadership  and,  by  union  with  the  Conserva¬ 
tives,  defeated  him  and  his  remaining  adherents  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  Straightway  he  dissolved  Parlia¬ 
ment  and  appealed  to  the  constituencies,  from  which 
he  received  an  overwhelming  defeat.  The  House  of 
Commons  consists  of  670  members — 461  for  England. 
103  for  Ireland,  72  for  Scotland  and  34  for  Wales. 
The  Conservatives  elected  311  members,  and  their 
new  allies,  the  Liberal-Unionists,  71;  the  Glad¬ 
stone  Liberals  204,  and  the  Nationalists  or  Par- 
nellites,  “the  Grand  Old  Man’s”  allies,  86.  Thus 
there  was  a  majority  of  91  against  him.  Since 
then  he  and  his  adherents  had  carried  on  an  un¬ 
tiring  propaganda  of  their  views,  and  at  various 
by-elections  had  reduced  their  opponents’  majority  to 
68.  It  was  evident  that  public  opinion  was  drifting 
to  their  side,  and  the  other  day  the  Marquis  of  Salis- 
bury,  Prime  Minister,  thinking  the  time  propitious, 
dissolved  Parliament  instead  of  waiting  till  the  close 
of  the  septentate,  and  sought  an  indorsement  of  liis 
policy  from  the  people.  They  have  answered  his 
appeal  by  giving  a  majority  of  40  to  his  rival.  Here  is 
the  division  of  votes  by  nationalities  :  England,  Con¬ 
servatives,  including  Liberal-Unionists.,  267  ;  Liberals 
of  all  kinds,  194  ;  Ireland,  Conservatives  24,  Liberals 
79,  including  68  McCarthyites  and  nine  Parnellites ; 
Scotland,  Conservatives  22,  Liberals  51  :  Wales,  Con¬ 
servatives  2,  Liberals  32.  These  figures  are  the  latest, 
later  data  may  make  slight  alterations. 

Causes  and  Results.— Although  there  has  been  in 
reality,  a  gain  of  108  seats,  besides  ttTose  won  previ¬ 
ously  at  the  by-elections,  the  majority  of  40  is  con¬ 
sidered  by  most  disappointingly  small.  Its  paucity 
was  due  to  the  shock  the  Independents— the  “  Old 
Parliamentary  Hand’s,”  main  supporters — received 
from  the  Parnellite  immoral  exposures;  to  the  con¬ 
stant  turbulent  quarrels  since  then  between  the  two 
Irish  factions,  which  convinced  thousands  of  former 
friends  that  the  Irish  are  not  yet  fit  for  self-govern¬ 
ment;  to  the  strong  impression  made  on  British  Prot¬ 
estants  by  the  uncompromising  attitude  against  Home 
Rule  assumed  by  their  co-religionists  in  Ulster;  to 
the  unlooked  for  opposition  of  the  Scotch  clergymen 
to  the  threatened  disestablishment  of  their  Church; 
to  the  subordination  by  the  Gladstonians  of  the  legis¬ 
lative  demands  of  various  British  interests  to  the 
paramount  urgency  of  the  Irish  question;  and  to  a 
growing  weariness  among  the  masses  at  the  persistent 
obti  usion  of  the  latter.  It  will  be  seen  that  while 
England  is  decidedly  opposed  to  Gladstone,  the  latter’s 
majority  in  Wales  and  Scotland  falls  15  short  of  over 
coming  his  opponents’  majority  there.  His  majority, 
therefore,  comes  from  Ireland  entirely,  and  though 
legally  Irish  votes  are  as  valid  as  English,  Scotch  or 
Welch,  they  will  have  less  weight,  as  they  are  cast  by 
the  parties  to  be  benefited  by  the  proposed  legislation. 

A  vote  of  “  want  of  confidence  ”  will  be  passed  by 
the  Liberals  not  later  than  August  15  ;  then,  almost 
certainly,  the  present  Ministers  will  resign,  and  Glad¬ 
stone  will  name  a  Cabinet,  each  member  of  which  will 
have  to  submit  to  a  reelection,  including  the  “Grand 
Old  Man”  himself.  Then  the  Irish  factions,  holding 
the  balance  of  power,  are  pretty  sure  to  force  Home 
Rule  once  more  to  the  front.  If  the  measure  passes 
the  “  Commons,”  it  is  absolutely  certain  to  be  over¬ 
whelmingly  defeated  by  the  “  Lords,”  and,  with  so 
small  a  majority  behind  him,  Gladstone  ;will  have  to 
appeal  to  the  country  by  again  dissolving  Parliament 
within  a  year  or  two.  He  is  83  years  old,  and,  though 
still  marvelously  strong  and  sound,  his  chances  °of 
mental  and  bodily  health  are  growing  weaker,  and, 
with  his  disappearance  from  public  life,  the  influence 
of  the  home-rule  question  would  be  wonderfully  en¬ 
feebled. 

Many  urge  the  temporary  postponement  of  the  Irish 
question  and  the  immediate  passage  of  laws  demanded 
by  other  interests  as  well  as  the  further  enlargement 
of  the  electorate  and  an  improvement  of  registration. 
Such  measures  would  give  the  Liberals,  it  is  claimed, 
a  million  more  votes,  should  they  be  forced  to  dis¬ 
solve  Parliament.  The  Gladstonians,  however,  could 
then  gain  so  large  a  majority  in  Great  Britain  that 
they  ne.ed  no  longer  be  submissive  to  the  Irish  repre¬ 
sentatives,  hence  the  latter  are  very  unlikely  to  agree 
to  such  a  policy. 

Business  Bits. 

Tue  so-called  Calikoknia  Cold  Process  of  fruit  canning  is  an  un¬ 
mitigated  fraud,  and  none  but  rascals  are  concerned  in  It.  Will  all 
our  readers  please  make  a  note  of  this  fact  ?  We  have  over  and  over 
again  made  the  above  statement,  and  yet  every  day  brings  us  letters 
inquiring  about  “  the  California  Cold  Process.”  It  Is  a  ERAUD-wlth 
great  big  letters. 

1  nis  Is  the  “  third  and  last  call  ”  on  that  chance  to  make  a  big  bar¬ 
gain  with  James  McCreery  &  Co.,  of  New  York.  We  have  heard  of 
men  throwing  chances  away,  and  that  is  what  you  are  doing  when  you 
fall  to  get  In  on  this  trade.  Those  dress  goods  are  the  best  to  be  had. 
What  difference  does  It  make  to  you  whether  your  wife's  dress  comes 
out  of  a  large  or  a  small  piece  ?  A  small  piece  means  a  small  price  ' 
Come,  now,  be  alive  and  dress  your  lady  up  as  she  deserves  1 


Women’s  Interests  Small  and  Great. 

A  Lost  Idea.— That  beautiful  social  reformer, 
Mrs.  Jeuness  Miller,  has  stretched  out  her  hand  for 
the  betterment  of  social  life  in  the  rural  communities. 

It  is  a  duty  to  seek  society,  she  says,  and  contends 
that  in  certain  cases  failure  in  life  may  be  traced  to 
crudities  in  manner  and  dress.  The  woman  who  says 
that  she  does  not  care  for  dress  or  society,  frivolities 
or  useless  pastime,  “  stultifies  herself  with  a  crude 
kind  of  self-satisfaction  which  excludes  the  higher 
ideas  and,  however  fine  her  natural  mental  endow¬ 
ments,  at  once  proclaims  herself  ignorant  of  the  most 
powerful  laws  of  differentiation  in  the  ascending  scale 
of  complex  human  development.”  Now  this  is  really 
too  bad,  and  we  do  not  wonder  that  Mrs.  Miller’s 
sympathies  go  out  toward  these  abject  victims  of  self- 
stultiflcation. 

The  Idea  Found. — But  behind  this  mass  of  words 
an  idea  is  struggling  for  expression,  which  it  at  length 
finds  clearly,  as  follows  :  “  I  believe  that  every  com¬ 
munity  should  cultivate  social  enjoyments  modeled,  as 
far  as  possible,  upon  the  basis  of  social  life  in  the 
larger  cities— that  is,  with  scrupulous  attention  to 
evening  dress,  bright  and  attractive  however  inexpen¬ 
sive,  to  make  it  a  complete  change  from  the  ordinary 
garb  of  utility  ;  with  regard  for  refining  convention¬ 
alities,  for  ‘  company  manners  ’ — that  is,  for  ease  and 
graciousness  o £  bearing,  and  a  general  striving  to 
throw  off  crudity  and  the  unmistakable  rusticity  and 
awkwardness  which  characterize  so  many  excellent 
people  and  make  them  appear  nervous  and  at  their 
worst  in  any  social  gathering.  These  things  are 
among  the  important  trifles  of  life.” 

No  woman’s  club,  improving  the  mind,  etc.,  about 
this.  But  couldn’t  we  have  both  ?  Mrs.  Miller  well 
says  :  “  Any  one  of  our  bright  young  men  or  women 
may  be  called,  sooner  or  later,  to  take  place  among 
the  representatives  of  courts  and  social  conditions  of  a 
most  exalted  and  punctilious  formality.  Why  should 
any  one  who  can  easily  enjoy  such  advantages  at  home 
be  left  to  learn  elegance,  ease  and  social  polish 
through  embarrassment  and  failure  ?”  She  insists 
that  these  social  efforts  which  she  recommends  shall 
be  real  society,  with  guests  from  out  of  town  to  add 
zest,  if  possible  ;  “  not  a  country  break-down  or  rustic 
pow  wow.”  But  is  there  not  a  pleasanter  middle- 
ground  between  rustic  awkwardness  and  stupid  for¬ 
mality  ? 

Easy  Writing. — Once  there  was  a  girl  who  hated 
writing  “compositions”  really  worse  than  anything 
else  which  life  brought  her;  chiefly  (she  now  thinks), 
because  she  supposed  she  must  write  that  which 
no  one  else  knew.  Finally  a  teacher  wiser  than 
others,  showed  her  that  she  need  only  write  what  she 
knew,  and  especially  the  things  which  she  found  in¬ 
teresting  in  her  subject.  Continuity,  clearness,  style, 
headings,  etc.,  were  long  a  grief  to  her,  but  after  a 
while  she  found  that  having  made  headings  of  the 
points  to  be  made,  and  placed  them  in  the  best,  most 
natural  order,  her  work  was  more  than  half  done. 
She  applied  the  same  plan  to  letter  writing,  making 
little  memoranda  of  the  points  on  which  she  would 
like  to  touch,  and  soon  her  friends  began  to  tell  her 
how  much  they  enjoyed  her  splendid  letters.  Still 
further  on,  she  wondered  why  one  who  could  write 
letters  so  highly  praised  could  not  also  write  for  a 
more  extended  audience.  Pertinacious  effort  along 
this  line  made  her  a  successful  press  correspondent, 
who  to  this  day  wonders  why  teachers  formerly  used 
so  little  sense  in  teaching  composition.  It  is  better 
now'. 

In  Canada. 

ERHAPS  nothing  would  give  a  better  idea  of  the 
trade  of  these  eastern  townships  in  the  Province 
of  Quebec,  than  a  glance  at  the  freight  and  express 
depots:  there  is  one  near  us  in  a  little  village,  and  yet 
the  traffic  is  enormous.  In  the  spring,  during  the 
maple  sugar  season  hundreds  of  tons  of  syrup  are 
shipped  weekly;  the  platforms  are  sticky  all  through 
the  season  with  the  bursting  of  an  occasional  can,  or 
the  leakage  of  an  odd  barrel  once  in  a  while.  Before 
the  syrup  is  all  shipped  off,  butter  begins  to  make  its 
appearance,  and  cheese  soon  follows;  a  fresh  meat 
train  is  run  daily,  and  a  train  of  refrigerator  cars 
makes  a  daily  trip  through  here  on  its  way  to  Mon¬ 
treal.  Carloads  of  live  hogs,  cattle,  sheep  and  veal 
calves  are  shipped  every  week;  these  are  picked  up  in 
the  country  about.  The  cattle  yard  above  the  depot 
furnishes  a  scene  of  wild  excitement  every  day  or  two, 
and  one  could  soon  pick  up  a  whole  vocabulary  of  ex¬ 
pletives  of  the  choicest  kind.  This  exportation  of 
live  stock  is  continued  until  severe  cold  weather  sets 
in,  and  is  commenced  again  with  the  first  veal  calf  of 
the  season.  There  are  always  many  cords  of  bark  and 


wood  waiting  shipment,  but  this  must  soon  come  to 
an  end,  for  our  forests  are  being  cut  down  very  fast. 
Great  quantities  of  timber  simply  hewed  square,  and 
as  large  as  can  be  got  out  of  the  tree,  are  loaded  here 
for  export  to  European  countries;  cut  stone  from  the 
quarries  at  Rougemont  passes  through  here  to  all  parts 
of  the  country,  and  is  exported  in  large  quantities. 
An  occasional  carload  of  poultry  in  the  fall  adds  va¬ 
riety  to  the  never-ending  loads  of  timber,  bark,  cattle 
and  stone. 

The  farmers’  maple  groves  are  the  most  profitable 
parts  of  their  farms,  for  the  syrup  can  be  readily  con¬ 
tracted  for  at  4%  and  5  cents  per  pound,  delivered  at 
the  depOt,  and  a  moderate -sized  sugar  place  will  pro¬ 
duce  a  steady  and  sure  income.  Fruit  raising  is  be¬ 
ginning  to  receive  a  good  deal  of  attention,  and  many 
are  planting  extensive  orchards ;  the  experiment  sta¬ 
tions  are  doing  a  thoroughly  good  work  by  letting  the 
orchard  planters  know  what  varieties  can  be  depended 
upon  as  hardy  in  our  climate,  and  also  the  best 
methods  of  winter  protection.  They  distribute  bundles 
of  small  fruits  gratis,  to  those  who  make  application, 
and  who  are  distant  from  the  nurseries. 

Scientific  dairying  is  making  rapid  progress,  and  the 
cheese  inspectors  appointed  by  the  government  are 
doing  good  work  by  the  enforcement  of  rigid  rules  for 
greater  cleanliness,  more  care  in  furnishing  pure 
water  for  stock,  and  the  proper  aerating  of  milk. 
Altogether  this  part  of  our  country  is  very  prosperous, 
the  farmers  are  thriving  and  contented,  the  villages 
and  cities  are  growing  fast,  and  agriculture  and 
human  culture  (twin  sisters)  are  rapidly  developing. 

FLORENCE  H. 

Four  Good  Vegetable  Recipes. 

Corn  Soup. — Score  and  scrape  young  corn  from  the 
cob.  Boil  the  cobs  one-half  hour,  then  remove  them 
from  the  water  and  add  the  corn  pulp.  Thicken  with 
flour  rubbed  into  a  generous  quantity  of  butter,  and 
season  highly  with  pepper  and  salt. 

Lima-Bean  Soup. — One  quart  of  very  tender  young 
Limas,  and  half  as  much  each  of  stock  and  milk  ;  one 
tablespoonful  of  butter  rubbed  with  two  tablespoon¬ 
fuls  of  flour ;  salt,  pepper  and  the  yolks  of  two  eggs. 
Cover  the  beans  with  boiling  water,  boil  slowly  for 
half  an  hour,  drain  and  put  through  a  colander.  Heat 
the  milk  to  boiling  in  a  farina  kettle,  add  the  beans 
to  the  stock,  stir  the  thickening  into  the  boiling  milk, 
not  slacking  until  it  thickens  smoothly.  Add  this  to 
the  beans  and  stock,  let  it  boil  up,  then  stir  in  quickly 
the  beaten  egg  yolks. 

Young  Limas,  Creamed. — If  very  young  and  tender, 
add  as  much  boiling  water  as  will  nearly  evaporate 
while  cooking  ;  if  older,  cover  well  with  water,  boil 
half  an  hour  or  until  tender,  and  drain.  Add  salt, 
pepper  and  butter;  or,  if  cream  is  plenty,  use  half  a 
cupful  of  hot  cream  instead  of  butter.  Do  not  let  the 
cream  boil ;  it  will  not  be  so  good.  Those  who  like 
the  flavor  of  mint  sometimes  add  a  sprig  to  the  water, 
removing  it  when  the  beans  are  tender. 

Tomatoes  and  Corn. — Mix  equal  quantities  of  corn 
pulp  and  cut  tomatoes,  say  a  pint  of  each.  Add  boiling 
water  and  cook  slowly  for  20  minutes.  Season  with 
salt  and  pepper,  and  add  also  one  tablespoon  of  butter, 
half  as  much  of  sugar  and  the  same  of  grated  onion. 
Cook  gently  five  or  ten  minutes  longer  before  serving. 

A  Question  Worth  Study. 

THE  question  what  shall  we  eat  and  drink  is  a 
vital  one.  It  has  perplexed  the  men  and  women 
of  every  age.  The  stomach  is  a  member  which  will 
not  be  ignored.  Its  clamors  are  incessant;  they  are 
never  silenced,  only  stifled,  and  so  powerful  is  its  voice 
that  it  has  aroused  men  to  riot  and  revolt;  it  has  led 
the  van  of  half  the  mobs  in  the  world;  has  unseated 
kings  and  overthrown  dynasties.  The  failure  to  sat¬ 
isfy  it  has  driven  men  to  despair,  and  how  to  provide 
for  its  wants  is  the  vexing  question  of  half  the  world. 
But  this  theme  is  to  deal  with  the  lighter  task  of  pre¬ 
paring  the  food  for  its  use,  leaving  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  it  out  of  the  question,  and  to  discuss  the 
practicability  of  nice  cookery  for  the  farm  table. 

At  the  mere  mention  of  the  farm,  the  city  house¬ 
keeper  grows  envious,  visions  of  thick  country  cream, 
new-laid  eggs  and  golden  butter  rise  in  tantalizing 
profusion  before  her,  but  they  vanish  like  the  mirage, 
when  she  buys  the  artificial  products  of  the  market. 
Yet  with  her  lack  of  opportunity,  and  in  spite  of  the 
poor  material  with  which  she  works,  she  excels  her 
country  sister  in  manufacturing  dainty  dishes.  [We 
think  our  correspondent  is  in  error  here;  and  that  she 
does  not  know  the  farm.  Eds.]  The  reason  for  this 
is,  perhaps,  that  she  makes  a  greater  special  of  fancy 
•cookery,  and  makes  a  greater  effort  to  have  variety. 
The  secret  of  good  living  is  not  such  a  difficult  prob¬ 


lem  to  solve.  Elaborate  cooking  is  good  if  one  has  a 
gift  for  it,  and  has  the  time  to  bestow  upon  it,  but  it 
usually  takes  more  skill  and  patience  than  the  aver¬ 
age  woman  has  to  expend.  The  chief  objection  to  it 
may  be  raised  on  the  score  of  time.  In  the  shower  of 
cookery  books  which  has  fallen  in  late  years,  there  is 
many  a  recipe  under  the  head  of  fancy  cookery  which 
costs  but  a  trifle.  The  French,  proverbially  the  best 
cooks  in  the  world,  and  especially  in  this  branch,  are 
at  the  same  time  the  most  economical.  But  really 
toothsome  cooking  does  not  apply  only  to  syllabubs 
and  confections,  because  a  dish  of  Irish  potatoes,  the 
homliest  of  vegetables,  may  be  glorified  uuder  the 
hands  of  a  skillful  cook  into  a  dish  fit  to  set  before  a 
Sybarite.  Where  most  housekeepers  fail  is  in  the 
seasoning.  A  woman,  who  is  a  cook  among  a  thous¬ 
and,  was  once  described  as  having  a  “good  taste,” 
and  any  one  may  cultivate  a  good  taste.  If  this  is 
questioned,  only  glance  at  the  scores  of  epicures  who 
started  out  with  fresh,  healthy  appetites  ready  for 
anything,  and  who  have  so  pandered  to  their  appetites 
that  nothing  short  of  the  richest  dainties  satisfy  them. 
Anything  may  be  cultivated,  even  the  palate.  Nowa¬ 
days  it  is  possible  to  get  pretty  dishes  almost  as  cheap 
as  the  thick,  coarse  stone  ware,  with  which  too  many 
farm  houses  abound.  This  is  a  part  of  the  progress  of 
the  century,  and  even  nice  service  may  help  to  culti¬ 
vate  the  palate.  natalie  h.  snyder. 

In  Fly  Time. 

COUSIN  EMMA  and  I  were  washing  the  supper 
dishes  and  talking  of  various  household  matters. 
“The  flies  are  the  plague  of  my  life,”  I  said,  “  I 
hate  them  so  ;  but  I  cannot  keep  the  house  free  from 
them.” 

“  I  keep  up  an  endless  war  against  them,”  said 
Emma,  “  and  manage  to  get  along.” 

“  Do  tell  me  how  you  do  it  that  I  may  go  and  do 
likewise.” 

“  In  the  first  place,”  began  Emma,  “  I  put  the 
screens  in  early  in  the  spring.  I  have  good  screens 
in  all  the  windows  and  they  fit  the  window  frames 
tightly.  I  have  strong  springs  on  the  screen  doors. 
Then  I  try  to  keep  all  the  swill  pails  away  from  the 
back  door,  as  they  attract  flies.  But  the  pests  hang 
around  the  door  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  come 
in  ;  and  there  are  so  many  of  us  and  we  go  in  and  out 
so  much  that  a  great  many  do  gain  admittance.  But 
I  try  to  kill  a  few  every  night.” 

“  How  do  you  do  it  ?  ”  I  said.  “  I  try  to  kill  them 
with  a  folded  paper,  but  numbers  of  them  roost  on  the 
ceiling  where  I  cannot  reach  them.” 

“  I  will  show  you,”  said  Emma,  as  she  put  away  the 
last  of  the  dishes.  She  lit  a  lamp,  turning  it  down  so 
that  it  gave  very  little  light.  Then  she  put  a  little 
washing  powder  in  a  cup  and  poured  a  few  drops  of 
hot  water  on  it  to  dissolve  it,  then  filled  the  cup  within 
an  inch  of  the  top  with  cold  water.  She  then  brought 
in  a  peculiar  tool.  It  was  a  broomstick  sawed  off 
square  where  the  broom  had  been,  with  a  small-sized 
fruit  can  cut  off  so  as  to  be  three  inches  deep,  nailed 
firmly  to  it.  She  took  the  cup  of  soap  suds  and  set  it 
in  the  can  ;  then  she  raised  it  cautiously  towards  the 
ceiling  directly  under  a  fly,  and,  with  a  quick  motion, 
pressed  it  up  against  the  plastering. 

“  There,”  she  said,  triumphantly,  showing  me  the 
fly  in  the  cup,  “  he’ll  never  bother  us  while  we  eat 
our  dinner,  or  awaken  baby  by  buzzing  in  her  ears  or 
crawling  over  her  poor  little  nose.” 

“  You  have  to  be  very  careful  not  to  spill  the  water,” 
she  said,  as  she  proceeded  to  catch  more  of  the  little 
nuisances,  “  and  it  makes  your  neck  ache  at  first  look¬ 
ing  up  so  much.” 

“  What  is  the  washing  powder  for  ?  ”  I  asked. 

“  To  keep  them  from  getting  out ;  if  the  water  were 
clear,  they  would  fly  right  out,  but  its  being  slippery 
prevents  them.  Soap  is  just  as  good  as  washing  pow¬ 
der,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  so  easy  to  use.  I  like  to 
catch  them  on  cold  mornings  when  they  are  numb  and 
do  not  fly  around  ;  but  the  noise  wakes  the  folks  and 
they  do  not  like  it,  so  I  do  it  only  when  1  want  them 
to  get  up  early.  The  light  makes  them  fly,  so  I  catch 
them  before  I  turn  it  up.” 

Emma  took  the  cup  out  and  carried  away  the  can.” 
“  But  there  must  be  some  on  the  side  walls,”  I  said. 
“  Oh,  yes  !  I  don’t  slight  them  either,”  and  Emma 
took  a  small  whisk  broom  and  attacked  those  on  the 
doors  and  walls. 

“  This  corn  whisk  is  better  than  a  folded  paper,  as 
it  does  not  soil  the  wall  and  picks  them  right  up. 
See?”  and  she  struck  at  a  fly  viciously  and  showed  it 
to  me  caught  between  the  straws.  It  was  put  in  the 
cup  with  the  others. 

“  I  must  try  your  tin  can  arrangement,”  I  said. 
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What  Open  Eyes  See. 

Wasted  Happiness. — Do  any  of  us 

ever  waste  the  happiness  we  have,  by  long¬ 
ing  for  something  that  we  have  not  ?  Do 
you  ?  Alas,  from  this  one  cause  springs 
most  of  the  unhappiness  in  the  average 
family  ! 

The  Coin  of  Courtesy. — The  maxim 
“  Pay  as  you  go”  is  applied  by  Mrs.  Sang- 
ster  to  little  courtesies,  in  this  wise:  “Pay 
as  you  go  the  small  courtesies  of  society ; 
say  ‘I  thank  you,’  readily  and  cordially 
for  each  service  rendered  and  kindness 
done  by  friend  or  child  or  servant.  Do 
not  forget  the  smile  that  greets  the  en¬ 
trance  of  husband  or  wife  into  the  room. 
Rise  up  before  the  hoiry  head  not  only, 
but  before  all  whom  you  would  for  any 
reason  honor.  Pay  as  you  go,  not  grudg¬ 
ingly  but  cheerfully,  remembering  that 
of  all  humanity  it  must  be  truly  said, 
‘  We  pass  this  way  but  once.’  ” 

A  Jelly  Palace. — The  beautiful  ex¬ 
hibit  which  the  women  of  California,  the 
land  of  fruits,  have  in  mind  is  a  jelly  pal¬ 
ace.  The  framework  and  glasses  are  to 
cost  nearly  S3, 000.  The  structure  will 
be,  it  is  said,  16  by  20  feet,  and  25  feet 
high,  with  two  open  doors,  approached 
by  three  marble  steps.  The  framework 
will  be  of  wire,  on  which  will  be  placed 
several  thousand  jelly  glasses,  cups, 
globes,  prisms,  etc.,  filled  with  jelly  of 
many  shades  of  color,  arranged  in  artistic 
and  beautiful  designs.  The  effects  to  be 
obtained  merely  by  artistic  arrangement 
of  these  translucent  things  of  every 
tint  are  almost  beyond  the  belief  of  those 
who  are  not  initiated. 

Scorched  Linen.— Four  folds,  each 
extending  across  the  entire  width,  were 
burned,  the  first  so  badly  that  it  dropped 
apart  when  shaken  ;  the  others  not  so  as 
to  be  tender,  were  yet  very  brown  for 
an  inch  or  more  in  width.  After  cutting 
it  off  at  the  burned  fold  nearest  the  end, 
there  would  still  be  2%  yards,  or  enough 
for  a  common  cloth.  I  had  often  drawn 
out  little  touches  of  scorching  by  placing 
the  garment  in  the  sun,  but  to  think  of 
taking  it  out  when  burned  through  four 
thicknesses  of  new,  firm  damask,  seemed 
hopeless.  I  appealed  to  the  kitchen  girl, 
and  she  “  guessed  ”  she  could  get  some 
of  it  out  if  I  would  leave  it  entirely 
alone.  That  was  10  days  ago,  and  this 
morning  she  returned  it  so  clear  that  I 
could  not  tell  wlrch  was  the  burned  end. 
And  all  she  did  was  to  wet  it  repeatedly 
in  strong,  hot  borax  water  and  hang  it 
in  the  sun.  K.  B.  J.,  in  the  Ladies’  Home 
Companion,  gives  this  valuable  bit  of  ex¬ 
perience. 

Success  with  Sponge  Cake. — 

Sponge  cake,  one  of  the  easiest  of  cakes  to 
make,  remains  always  a  fearsome  thing 
to  attempt  to  some  cooks  of  peculiar 
make-up.  The  ex-steward  of  the  White 
House  discusses  sponge  cake  in  the  Home 
Magazine,  and,  if  his  method  is  found  too 
tiring,  it  may  still  give  a  hint  as  to  which 
way  lies  success  :  This  is  the  most  per¬ 
fect  of  sponge  cakes  when  properly  made. 
Ingredients  :  Ten  eggs,  one  pound  pul¬ 
verized  sugar,  half  a  pound  of  flour, 
juice  of  half  a  large  lemon  and  its  grated 
rind.  Prepare  all  the  ingredients,  viz., 
sift  the  flour  and  sugar,  grate  the  lemon 
peel  and  extract  the  juice  from  the  lemon, 
and  butter  the  tins.  The  success  of  this 
cake  lies  in  the  beating  of  the  eggs.  Two 
persons  should  beat  them  at  least  half 
an  hour,  one  beating  the  whites  and  the 
other  the  yolks  and  half  the  sugar  to¬ 
gether.  Next  cut  the  yolks  into  the 
whites,  then  stir  in  lightly  the  remainder 
of  the  sugar,  then  the  flour  and  lemon  by 
degrees.  The  oven  heat  should  be  rather 
moderate  at  first.  Much  of  the  success 


depends  on  this,  as  the  batter  should  be 
evenly  heated  through  before  it  begins 
to  rise. 

Blackberry  Marmalade. — Mrs.  Par¬ 
ker's  recipe  for  this  is  to  boil  the  fruit 
until  soft  in  a  little  clear  water.  Pass 
it  through  a  colander,  add  half  as  much 
sugar  as  fruit,  by  weight,  and  boil  until 
stiff.  Put  in  glasses  covered  with  paper. 

Sweet  Perfumes. — Is  the  sachet  a 
thing  of  the  past,  or  even  passing  ?  Three 
dozen  of  these,  valued  at  $250,  were 
among  the  incidentals  of  Miss  Pullman’s 
trousseau.  Heliotrope  and  orris  root,  with 
the  old-time  sandal-wood  for  the  woolen 
gowns,  represent  the  perfumes  chosen. 
These  were  not  sachets  en  evidence,  how¬ 
ever,  but  were  for  gowns,  bureau  draw¬ 
ers,  handkerchiefs,  gloves  and  veils. 

Shining  Windows.— There  is  a  knack 
even  in  washing  windows,  says  one  house¬ 
wife,  say.  rather,  it  is  the  knack  of  all 
knacks  to  be  able  to  wash  windows  satis¬ 
factorily.  Small  panes,  much  puttied, 
sunshine  on  the  glass  while  washing, 
soap  in  the  water,  are  the  usual  lions  in 
the  way.  Ammonia  is  the  only  allowable 
thing  to  add  to  the  warm  water  used  for 
washing.  Quick  wiping  with  an  abso¬ 
lutely  clean,  lintless  towel,  and  an  after 
polish  with  soft  newspaper  are  points  to 
be  noted. 

It  Works  Both  Ways.— Chicago  mis¬ 
tresses  are  expecting  to  board  the  incom¬ 
ing  thousands  at  the  time  of  the  great 
exposition,  at  double  rates.  But  the 
latest  word  is  that  a  servant  girl  “union” 
has  been  formed  in  Chicago,  and  house¬ 
wives  are  dismayed  at  the  prospect.  And 
well  they  may  be,  since  the  demand  for 
domestic  labor  is  much  greater  than  the 
supply  in  that  city,  and  the  union  is  de¬ 
manding  $4  a  week  for  the  humblest  of 
its  members.  Moreover,  a  special  rate  of 
$10  a  week  is  to  be  made  during  the  time 
of  the  exposition.  Perhaps  the  maid  will 
profit  more  than  the  mistress  from  the 
great  opportunity.  And  the  traveling 
public  will  pay  the  bills,  of  necessity. 


When  Baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  CaBtorla, 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castorla, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castorla, 
When  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Castorla 


Keep  in  Touch. — The  same  graceful 
writer,  whose  hair  is  already  thickly  pow¬ 
dered  with  touches  from  Time’s  silvering 
pouncet  box,  speaks  of  growing  old  grace¬ 
fully.  To  live  with  the  young,  to  culti¬ 
vate  interest  in  their  pursuits,  to  be  pa¬ 
tient  with  their  crudity,  she  deems  most 
helpful  in  this  line.  But  her  really  new 
and  most  valuable  suggestion  is:  “  Let 
the  person  who  would  grow  old  grace¬ 
fully  keep  in  touch  with  the  world  by 
always  learning  something  new.  The 
changeful  character  of  everything  earthly 
makes  it  imperative  that  we  should  drop 
nothing  from  our  hands  without  in¬ 
stantly  taking  something  else  up.”  This 
is  both  a  practicable  and  a  delightful 
suggestion. 

Chinese  and  Japanese  Mattings. 

— The  man  who  has  mattings  and  sum¬ 
mer  carpetings  to  sell  describes  them 
thus:  Do  you  knov  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  Japanese  and  Chinese  mattings 
and  which  are  the  better?  Japanese  have 
a  cotton  warp,  are  very  flexible,  and 
being  made  without  visible  joins,  are 
of  course  reversible.  The  stitches  or 
threads  are  very  short,  and  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  catch  pieces  of  furniture  in 
them  and  tear  them.  The  designs  are 
more  eccentric  and  quaint  and  the  colors 
last  better.  The  Chinese  are  all  straw, 
warp  and  filling,  too.  The  colors  are  very 
pretty  of  course,  but  one  must  buy  a 
more  expensive  matting  to  secure  so  good 
an  effect.  They  are  getting  better, 
though,  all  the  time.  The  joins  are  con¬ 
cealed  now,  and  some  of  the  mattings 
can  be  reversed.  They  come  in  lovely 
deep  colors  and  are  the  very  nicest  cover¬ 
ing  possible  for  one’s  floors  in  the  warm 
months.  Rugs  are  more  interesting  than 
carpets  during  the  summer.  It  makes 
one  feel  cool  just  to  think  that  the  floor 
covering  can  be  rolled  up  out  of  the  way 
at  a  moment’s  notice,  and  it  gives  a  nice 
fresh  air  to  a  room  to  have  a  floor  that  is 
matted  or  stained  just  wiped  up  freshly 


in  the  morning  and  the  rug  thrown  down 
in  a  different  place.  By  the  way,  do  your 
rugs  wrinkle  at  the  corners  ?  There  is  a 
little  steel  band,  18  inches  long,  perfor¬ 
ated  half  a  dozen  times,  which,  if  sewed 
closely  on  the  rug  at  the  unreliable 
places,  will  make  everything  as  it  should 
be  and  not  be  seen  even  by  the  most 
inquisitive  person. 

An  Oil  Bath  for  Baby.— Polly  Pry, 
of  the  Recorder,  says  :  “I  have  seen  lit¬ 
tle,  fretful,  weak-stomached  babies  who, 
not  being  able  to  assimilate  their  food, 
were  in  a  state  of  hungry  irritability  all 
the  time,  soothed  and  quieted  by  an 
olive-oil  bath— that  is,  oil  applied  to  the 
whole  body  and  well  rubbed  in,  omitting 
the  head,  face  and  hands,  as  treating  the 
exposed  portions  invites  a  cold.  Rub 
firmly  but  lightly,  being  especially  ten¬ 
der  if  the  patient  is  thin,  for  a  heavy  hand 
hurts  the  tiny  bones  and  delicate  flesh. 
The  friction  is  pleasantly  fatiguing,  and 
the  poor  little  thing  is  apt  to  fall  into  a 
refreshing  sleep,  which  helps  it  on  to 
health.  This  oil  bath  may  be  given  every 
other  day  until  the  child  is  strong;  if 
given  carefully,  a  half-teaspoon ful  should 
be  sufficient.  Be  sure  to  rub  it  in  well, 
leaving  the  skin  smooth  but  dry,  cover¬ 
ing  the  parts  quickly  to  avoid  cold.” 

Even  a  Lignum  Vitae  Rooster.— 

“Low  and  Slow”  is  Marion  Harland’s 
rule  for  cooking  the  oldest  autocrat  of 
the  roost,  as  told  in  the  Housekeeper's 
Weekly.  The  fowl  should  be  killed, 
drawn  and  hung  up  in  a  cool  place  three 
days  before  he  is  brought  to  the  pot. 
Except  in  hot  weather,  four  or  five  days 
are  better  than  three.  Wash  him  over 
daily  with  vinegar  as  he  hangs,  and  do 
not  wipe  it  off.  If  you  wish  a  fricassee, 
cut  him  up  when  you  are  ready  to  begin 
cooking,  severing  every  joint.  Put  into 
the  bottom  of  a  pot  a  layer  of  minced  fat 
salt  pork,  upon  it  pieces  of  fowl  ;  scatter 
minced  onion  upon  these,  and  more  pork, 
more  chicken,  more  onion,  until  all  the 
fowl  is  in.  Cover  three  inches  deep  with 
cold  water,  and  set  at  the  side  of  the 
range  where  he  will  not  begin  to  simmer 
under  two  hours.  Let  him  just  simmer 
for  two  hours  longer  ;  increase  the  heat 
to  a  “low  and  slow ”  bubble,  and  keep 
this  up  for  an  hour,  or  until  tender.  If 
these  rules  are  followed  exactly  he  would 
be  eatable  were  he  made  of  lignum 
vitae.  Season  to  taste  at  the  last;  thicken 
the  gravy,  put  in  chopped  parsley  and 
serve.  If  you  wish  to  serve  him  whole, 
cook  even  more  slowly,  and  until  the 
testing  fork  shows  that  he  is  tender. 


PAIN  Troops 

DIXON  S  SILICA  GRAPHITE  PAINT 

W ater  will  ran  from  It  pare  aad  oleaa .  It  covers  doable 
the  sarface  of  any  other  paint,  and  will  lent  four  or  ft v* 
timet  longer.  Equally  nseful  for  anylron  work.  Send  for 
circulars.  Job.  Dixon  Crucible  Co.,  Jersey  City,  N,  J 


IF  you  name  Tiie  It.  N.-Y.  to  our  advertisers  you 
may  be  pretty  sure  of  prompt  replies  and  right  treat¬ 
ment. 


The  Superior 

MEDICINE 

for  all  forms  of 
blood  disease, 

AyER’S 

Sarsaparilla 

the  health 
restorer,  and  health 
maintainer. 

Cures  Others 

will  cure  you. 


•Tuft’s  Tiny  Pills* 

A  The  dyspeptic,  the  debilitated,  wlieth-  A 
werfrom  excess  of  work  of  mind  or™ 

•  body  or  exposure  in  malarial  regions, 
will  find  Tutt’s  Pills  the  most  genial 
restorative  ever  offered  the  invalid. 


GOOD  MATERIALS 
FOR  LITTLE  MONEY. 

Our  usual  midsummer  sale  of 
Dress  Goods  Remnants  began 
on  Tuesday,  July  6. 

Incidental  to  stock-taking 
we  have  assorted  from  the  gen¬ 
eral  stock  all  ends  under  ten 
yards,  about  twenty-five  hun¬ 
dred  remnants  of  fine  imported 
fabrics  ;  Crepes,  Armures. 
Cords,  Cashmeres,  Veilings, 
Cheviots,  Camel-twills,  Silk- 
mixtures,  and  novelty  suitings 
of  the  most  expensive  grades. 

This  entire  lot  will  be  sold 
in  the  Basement  at  merely 
nominal  prices. 

JAMES  McCREERY  &  CO.. 
Broadway  and  11th  Street, 
New  York, 


AGENTS  WANTED  ON  SALARY 

or  COM  MISSION,  to  handle  the  N«*n 
Patent  ('bom leal  Ink  Kratiing  Pencil.  AgriiU  in  iking 
$50  per  wtt'k.  Honroe  Kraaer  HTg;  Co.  X  17?>,  LaCroaae,  ft  la. 


A  CUP  OF  COFFEE 

f  rom  our  premium  coffee  pot  will  brighter? 
the  good  wife  and  send  the  husband  to  the 
fields  in  a  cheerful  frame  of  mind. 

It  saves  40  per  cent  over  ordinary 
method's  of  coffee  making. 

It  is  no  more  trouble  than  the  ordinary 
coffee  pot  and  insures  delicious  coffee. 

It  allows  no 


f AND 


aroma  or 
strength  t  o 
escape. 

It  filters  the 
coffee,  mak¬ 
ing  it  bright 
and  clear, 
and  allows 
no  sediment. 

It  keeps  the 
boiling  water 
in  contact 
with  the  cof- 
fee  grounds 
the  proper 
time  for  extracting  all  the  aroma  and 
strength  and  none  of  the  bitterness. 

The  coffee  pot  is  handsomely  nickel- 
plated  and  has  a  wooden  handle.  Brice 
$1.20,  by  express.  This  is  the  two-quart 
size,  holding  three  to  seven  cups.  Witli  a 
yearly  subscription  to  Thk  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  $2.25;  with  a  subscription  from 
receipt  of  order  to  Dee.  31,  only  $1.50. 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO., 
Times  Building,  New  York. 
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GENERAL  ADVERTISING  RATES 

— OF— 

The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Standing  at  the  head  of  the  Agricultural  Press  goes 
to  every  Inhabited  section  of  North  America,  and  its 
are  the  leading  men  In  their  communities 
ZtT Tbey  are  .Buyers. 

ADVERTISING  KATES. 

Ordinary  Advertisements,  per  agate  line  (14 

lines  to  the  Inch) . 30  cents 

One  thousand  lines  or  more  within  one  year 
from  date  of  tlrst  Insertion,  per  agate  line.. 25  “ 

Yearly  orders,  occupying  10  or  more  lines 
per  agate  line . .  » 

Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “Ado.'’  per 
line  leaded . . . .  . .75  “ 

No  Advertisement  received  f,.r  less  tlian  #1 
for  each  insertion.  Cash  must  accompany 
all  orders  for  transient  advertisements. 

03T  A  BSOLUTELY  ONE  PRICE  ONLY. 

Terms  of  Subscription. 

The  subscription  price  of  The  Ruiut  New- Yokkek 

Single  copy,  per  year . $2.00 

Great  Britain,  Ireland,  Australia  and 
Germany,  per  year,  post-paid . *3.04  (12s  (id  ) 

Entered  at  the  Post-Olllce  at  New  York  City,  N.  Y  as 
second-class  mall  matter.  ’ 

THIS  KUKAJL  FUbZisHINO  COMPANY 
Times  Building,  New  York 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Aug.  6 


The  Rural  Publishing  Company 

Times  Building,  New  York 

PUBLISHERS  OP 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

A  weekly  newspaper.  Established  1860.  De¬ 
voted  to  profitable  agriculture  and  progres  • 
slve  country  life.  12.00  a  year;  83.00  to 
foreign  countries  In  the  Postal  Union 
Terms  to  clubs  on  application. 

American  Gardening 

A  monthly  magazine  of  horticulture,  fruits, 
flowers,  vegetables  and  ornamental  gar¬ 
dening ;  averages  100  pages  monthly. 
Illustrated.  Price,  $1.00  a  year;  $1.25  In 
New  York  City  ;  $1.60  to  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  In  the  Postal  Union. 

Out-Door  Books 

In  all  branches  of  agriculture  and  horticul¬ 
ture.  Catalogues  on  application.  Inquiries 
for  any  books  wanted  will  be  promptly 
answered. 

PRODUCERS  OK 

FINE  PRINTING 

ENGRAVING 

ELECTROTYPING 

E.  H.  LIBBY,  General  Manager. 


Sending  Money.— We  guarantee  that  all  money 
sent  by  postal  or  express  money  order,  registered  let¬ 
ter,  or  bunk  draft  on  New  York,  shall  be  at  our  risk. 
Money  sent  In  local  checks,  postal  notes  or  currency, 
Is  at  the  sender's  risk.  Canadian  remittances  should 
all  be  in  money  orders.  Make  all  orders  and  drafts 
payable  to  The  Rural  Publishing  Company. 

The  Date  Label  on  the  Paper.— The  number 
on  the  address  label  Indicates  the  date  to  which  the 
subscription  is  paid.  Thus,  the  number  2,219  corre¬ 
sponds  with  the  number  under  the  title  on  the  first 
page  of  this  Issue  and  means  that  the  subscription  ex¬ 
pires  this  week.  By  examining  these  numbers  from 
time  to  time  the  date  for  renewal  Is  easily  deter¬ 
mined. 

Acknowledgments  of  money  received  for  sub¬ 
scriptions  are  made  by  the  change  In  the  address  labels 
as  above  Indicated.  A  full  week  must  always  be 
allowed  for  changes  In  the  labels,  and  often  two  or 
three  weeks  In  the  busy  season. 

Discontinuances.— Subscribers  wishing  the  paper 
stopped  at  the  expiration  of  the  time  paid  for,  should 
notify  us  to  that  effect,  otherwise  we  shall  consider 
It  their  wish  to  have  It  continued. 

For  Changes  ok  Address  subscribers  must  send 
us  both  the  old  and  new  addresses. 

*  *  * 

Agricultural  News. 

A  meeting  of  the  fruit  and  vegetable  growers  of 
south  Texas  Is  called  to  meet  at  Alvin  on  August  27. 

Sewell  County,  Kan.,  has  an  ox  which  measures  14 
feet  In  length,  is  6>£  feet  high  and,  when  fat,  weighs 
4,500  pounds. 

Three  Gaylord  (Mich,)  citizens  have  a  frog  farm, 
and  intend  shipping  000  dozen  live  frogs  to  Cleveland 
and  Cincinnati  this  summer. 

It  Is  reported  from  Springfield  that  the  corn  crop 
In  Illinois  this  year  will  fall  25  per  cent  short  of  last 
year's  crop.  Rain  Is  badly  needed. 

Cattle  freights  have  declined  five  shillings  In  Mon¬ 
treal,  and  great  difficulty  Is  experienced  In  filling 
boats  owing  to  the  bad  English  markets. 

The  State  of  New  York  has  finally  gone  Into  the 
business  of  a  landlord.  It  will  let  camp  sites  of  five 
acres  each  in  the  Adlrondacks  for  from  $25  to  $150  a 
year. 

A  number  of  cranberry  bogs  have  been  destroyed 
by  the  forest  fires  raging  through  Ocean  County,  N. 
J.  Many  families  living  in  the  path  of  the  fires  will 
be  made  homeless. 

Forest  fires  have  been  raging  at  Cape  Breton  re¬ 
cently.  consuming  houses  and  barns.  Sydney  and 
North  Sydney  are  in  imminent  danger.  At  Glace  Bay 
the  fires  are  reported  very  bad. 

Texas  has  4,070,225  sheep,  of  a  value  of  $5,639,705. 
Number  of  sheep  sheared,  2,813,172.  Amount  of  wool 
produced,  13.531,196  pounds,  of  a  value  of  $2,406,625. 
ThiB  gives  an  average  of  18.3  cents  per  pound. 

The  estate  of  11,000  acres  on  which  Mr.  George  Van¬ 
derbilt  is  erecting  a  baronial  castle  In  North  Caro¬ 
lina  represents  40  farms,  which  were  bought  up 
from  the  mountaineers  at  a  total  cost  of  fully 
$600,000. 

The  entente  cordiale  between  the  laborer  and  agri¬ 
culturist  is  liable  to  be  smashed  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Goshen,  N.  Y.  A  farmer  named  Howells  has  Im¬ 
ported  from  Siam  sundry  apes  trained  to  pick  cher¬ 
ries,  which  they  accomplish  with  great  neatness  and 
dispatch,  and  at  an  insignificant  outlay  !  !  ! 

Mr.  D.  F.  Wilber,  proprietor  of  the  Crumhorn  stock 
farms  at  Oneonta,  N.  Y.,  has  received  and  accepted 
an  Invitation  to  exhibit  the  Crumhorn  herd  at  the 
United  States  Food  Exposition  to  be  held  at  Madison 
Square  Garden,  New  York,  In  October,  his  herd  to 
represent  the  IIolstein-Frleslan  cattle  of  the  United 
States. 

The  shipments  of  cheese  from  Canada  to  Great 
Britain  this  year  promise  to  beat  the  record.  The 
value  of  the  cheese  shipped  so  far  Is  $2,500,000.  Up 
to  July  16  about  453,000  boxes  were  exported,  as 
against  362,000  boxes  up  to  the  same  time  last  year. 
Great  Britain  is  taking  all  the  cheese  that  Canada 
can  send. 


Curious  sometimes  are  the  ways  of  trade.  Lately 
four  consignments  of  Russian  wheat  to  German  and 
Dutch  ports  have  been  bought  by  Russian  traders  for 
exportation  to  Russia.  There  were  many  prophecies 
several  months  ago,  that  before  the  cereal  year  be¬ 
gan,  Russia  would  need  some  of  the  wheat  she  was 
exporting,  and,  behold,  here  Is  the  fulfillment  of 
these  predictions. 

The  15  camels  that  were  Imported  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  before  the  war,  having  been  found  unsuitable 
for  the  work  assigned  them,  were  turned  loose  In  the 
Arizona  desert,  where  they  have  increased  and  mul¬ 
tiplied.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  now  60  of 
these  aliens  roaming  at  will  through  that  inhospit¬ 
able  region,  In  spite  of  the  ravages  of  prospectors, 
who  shoot  them  on  sight,  and  of  circus  men,  who  cap¬ 
ture  them  for  their  shows. 

There  are  two  farmers  of  Milltown.  Pa.,  who  have 
gone  Into  the  business  of  extracting  the  poison  from 
bees.  They  catch  the  bees,  and  either  Immerse  them 
for  eight  days  in  a  bottle  of  alcohol,  having  prev¬ 
iously  enraged  them,  so  as  to  cause  the  poison  to  ex¬ 
ude  from  the  poison  sacs,  or  else  they  kill  them  and 
squeeze  the  virus  into  a  glass  tube.  The  virus  has  a 
local  repute  as  a  cure  for  dropsy,  chills  and  fever, 
and  all  kinds  of  Insect  stings. 

The  Georgia  State  Alliance  has  named  the  fol¬ 
lowing  ticket:  For  Governor,  W.  L.  Peek,  of  Rock¬ 
dale;  Secretary  of  State,  W.  R.  Gorman,  of  Talbott; 
Comptroller-General,  A.  W.  Ivey,  of  Thomas;  Treas¬ 
urer,  W.  M.  Were,  of  Fayette;  Attorney-General,  J. 
B.  Mahaffee,  of  Jackson;  Commissioner  of  Agrlcul- 
culture,  J.  G.  Barrett,  of  Richmond.  W.  L.  Peek,  the 
nomineee  for  Governor,  is  President  and  business 
manager  of  the  Alliance  Exchange,  and  has  been 
Identified  with  the  Alliance  movement  from  the  first. 

A  late  telegram  from  Dallas,  Tex.,  says  long  trains, 
loaded  with  corn  exclusively,  are  being  transferred 
there  dally  from  the  track  of  the  Missouri,  Kansas 
and  Texas  to  that  of  the  San  Antonio  and  Arkansas 
Pass  Railway.  This  is  a  shipment  of  2,500,000  of 
bushels  of  corn  from  Kansas  City  for  account  of  con¬ 
tractors  In  San  Luis  Potosl,  Mexico.  It  is  to  be 
placed  for  sale  as  low  as  possible  in  the  drought  belt 
of  Mexico.  The  San  Antonio  and  Aransas  Pass  will 
transfer  It  to  the  Mexican  Central  at  Alice  Junc¬ 
tion.  It  is  the  biggest  long  haul  of  corn  ever  made  in 
the  Southwest. 

Alabama  elects  her  Governor  In  August  and  is  now 
in  the  agonies  of  a  "red  hot”  campaign  with  the 
regular  Democratic  organization  on  one  side  and  a 
combination  of  the  Farmers'  Alliance,  the  People’s 
party  and  the  Republicans  on  the  other.  Governor 
Jones  seeks  re-election  at  the  hands  of  the  Demo¬ 
crats;  while  Kolb,  leader  of  the  Alliance,  and  candi¬ 
date  on  the  fusion  ticket,  seeks  the  office  which  he 
declined  to  run  for  a  year  ago,  having  bargained  to 
accept  a  subordinate  office  In  recompense  for  his 
chances.  At  present,  Jones’s  prospects  appear  the 
brighter,  but  as  the  strength  of  the  fusion  ticket  Is 
practically  an  “unknown  quantity,”  propheeylng  is 
“mighty  onsartln’.” 

Railroads  have  been  very  unfortunate  of  late, 
owing  in  part,  it  is  claimed,  to  legislation  reducing 
and  regulating  their  charges  for  freight  and  pas¬ 
sengers.  Much  of  this  they  attribute  to  the  Influence 
of  farmers.  According  to  the  Railway  Age  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  14  railroad  companies,  representing  1,183  miles 
of  road  and  stock  and  bond  capital  of  $68,000,000,  were 
sold  out  under  foreclosure  in  the  past  six  months; 
and  24  roads  of  9,179  miles  and  $309,800,000  of  stock 
and  bond  capital  were  put  in  charge  of  receivers. 
These  aggregates  as  to  mileage  and  capital  have 
never  been  exceeded  In  the  same  time  in  the  record 
of  railroad  foreclosures.  The  going  to  pieces  of  the 
big  Richmond  Terminal  aggregation  of  properties 
partly  accounts  for  the  exceptional  nature  of  the 
figures. 

The  following  resolution  was  enthusiastically 
adopted  at  a  large  convention  of  dairymen  at  Lyn, 
Ontario,  Canada : 

Whereas,  the  Dominion  government  seeks  to  en¬ 
courage  and  foster  other  Infant  industries  by  a  pro¬ 
tective  duty,  we,  farmers  of  the  Dominion,  recognize 
the  great  Importance  of  the  dairy  interest,  and  feel 
that  we  have  as  good  a  right  to  assistance  as  any 
other  manufacturers;  and 

WHEREAS,  the  butter  trade  of  this  country  is  In 
anything  but  a  healthy  condition:  the  natural  ad¬ 
vantages  being  such  as  would  warrant  a  large  export 
trade  should  the  manufacturers  of  a  superior  article 
be  encouraged;  therefore, 

Resolved,  that  we,  farmers,  assembled  at  this  dairy 
meeting,  do  ask  the  said  government  to  assist  and 
encourage  this  infant  industry  by  giving  an  export 
bonus  of  two  cents  per  pound  on  all  farm  dairy  or 
creamery  butter  exported  to  Great  Britain,  and  that 
a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  sent  to  the  Minister  of 
Agriculture  at  Ottawa. 

The  folly  of  granting  Statehood  to  thinly  settled 
tracts  of  country  where,  of  necessity  money  is  scarce, 
is  well  Illustrated  in  the  case  of  Wyoming.  Last 
April  a  band  of  “regulators”  Btarted  on  a  campaign 
against  the  "rustlers”  In  the  northern  part  of  the 
State  and  killed  two  of  them.  They  were,  however, 
soon  surrounded  by  overwhelming  numbers  and 
would,  no  doubt,  have  been  all  massacred  had  they 
not  been  rescued  by  the  United  States  troops.  The 
prosecution  wants  to  punish  only  about  live  of  the 
43  of  them,  but  cannot  get  at  them  without  trying  all. 
The  preliminary  proceedings  have  already  cost  John¬ 
son  County  $25,000  and  must  cost  at  least  as  much 
more.  The  county  treasury,  however,  is  empty  and 
as  its  entire  area  is  merely  a  vast  cattle  pasture,  all 
attempts  to  raise  more  money  have  failed,  as  the 
rich  men  are  among  the  cattle  barons  on  the  side  of 
the  regulators.  Hence  the  prosecution  must  be 
dropped  and  the  accused  be  allowed  to  go  scot-free. 
Still  the  clamor  for  the  admission  of  other  poor, 
sparcely-populated  Territories  to  Statehood  is  cer¬ 
tain  to  continue  and  become  more  uproarious. 

( Continued  on  next  page.) 

The  High-Speed  Knitting  Machine,  made  by 
J.  E.  Gearhart,  Clearfield,  Pa.,  will  fill  a  want  long 
felt.  It  is  simple  in  mechanism,  durable  In  construc¬ 
tion,  easy  of  operation,  cheap  In  price,  and  a  neces¬ 
sity  in  every  household.  See  advertisement  in  an¬ 
other  column  and  send  for  circulars. — Adv. 


R.  N.-Y.  FOR  3  YEARS  AND  A  $60  SEWING  MACHINE,  for  omy  *22. 


Warranted  for  five  years.  A  first-class,  high-arm  sewing  machine  with  all 
improvements.  The  freight  to  any  point  in  the  U.  S.  east  of  Rocky  Mountains  is 
rarely  over  SI,  and  usually  less. 

Light-running,  durable  ;  self-threading  all  but  the  needle  ;  self-setting  needle  ; 
made  of  the  finest  steel  and  iron  ;  full  nickel-plated  ;  simple  in  construction,  with 
interchangeable  parts,  so  that  any  worn  or  broken  part  can  be  readily  replaced  ; 
black-walnut  table  and  top. 

We  are  enabled  to  make  the  price  so  low  because  discounts  and  middlemen’s 
expenses  are  merged  in  one  large  discount  to  us,  as  we  take  the  place  of  the  usual 
other  means  of  selling,  as  we  deal  directly  with  our  subscribers. 


The  machine  is  supplied  with  a  complete 
outfit — Hemmer,  Needles,  six  Bobbins,  Quilt¬ 
ing  Gauge,  Screw-Driver,  Oil  Can  filled  with 
Oil,  Cloth  Gauge,  Thumb-screw,  Ruffler, 
Tucker,  Binder  and  full  set  of  Hemmers. 
Shipments  are  made  directly  from  factory 
and  require  five  to  25  days  to  reach  destina¬ 
tion,  according  to  distance.  Purchaser  pays 
freight  upon  receipt  of  Machine. 

Manufacturers’  warranty  accompanies 
each  Machine.  The  manufacturers  of  this 
machine  are  thorou/jhly  reliable. 

Persons  ordering  machines  should  state 
plainly  the  point  to  which  the  machine  is  to 
be  shipped,  as  well  as  the  office  the  paper  is 
to  be  sent  to  (always  mention  county.) 


Our  special  offer  is  to  send  the  Sewing  Machine  complete,  and  The  Rural  New- 


Yorker  for  three  years,  all  for  only  $22.  A  renewal  subscription  and  two  new 


names  for  one  year  each  count  the  same  as  a  single  three-year  subscription. 


THE  STUDENT  CAMERA. 


We  take  special  pride  in  offering  the  “  STUDENT”  Camera,  which  includes  all 
the  necessary  apparatus,  chemicals,  etc.,  and  a  folding  tripod,  carrying  satchel  and 
shoulder  strap.  For  the  price  it  is  the  simplest,  strongest,  lightest,  most  compact, 
easiest  of  comprehension,  readiest  in  manipulation  and  cheapest  complete  outfit  that 
we  have  ever  seen.  Price,  $2.50;  by  express,  not  prepaid.  Or  with  a  year  s  sub¬ 
scription  for  $3.00,  either  a  new  subscription,  or  your  own  continued  for  a  year 
from  the  time  paid  for.  _ _ 

TME  IDEAL  CHAIR. 

What  is  home  or  life  without  ideal  comfort  ?  A  chair  that  is  entirely  automatic 
and  self-adjusting,  while  taking  any  position  from  upright  to  horizontal,  is  indeed 
an  ideal  chair.  It  folds  up  for  shipping  or  storage.  No  rattling  or  loose 
joints.  For  Camp,  Veranda,  Study,  Lawn  or  Sickroom.  Frame  and  stand  all  steel. 
No  warping  in  wet  weather.  Will  last  a  lifetime.  Price,  $7.  Special  price  to  our 


subscribers  only  $5.  With  a  3  years’  subscription  to  The  R.  N.-Y.,  $7.  With  an 
order  from  a  present  subscriber,  for  3  new  subscriptions  to  date  from  receipt 
to  January,  1893,  only  $6.  Sent  by  express  or  freight,  not  prepaid. 


3  YEARS’  SUBSCRIPTION  FREE.  3 

i.  e.  A  Tliree  Years’  Subscription  and  a  Serviceable  Fruit  Drier  for  the  price  of  the  latter 

The  U.  S.  Cook  Stove  Fruit  Drier  or  Evaporator. 


Thoroughly  Tested  and  Approved.  Latest,  Cheap¬ 
est,  Best.'  A  Veritable  Little  Bread-Winner. 
Weight,  25  pounds.  Metal  Base.  Can  be  used  on 
any  kind  of  Stove.  Dimensions:  Base,  22x16 
inches;  Height,  26  inches.  Eight  Galvanized  Wire- 
Cloth  Trays,  containing  12  square  feet  of  tray 
surface.  No  Extra  Fire.  Always  ready  for  use. 
Its  capacity  ample  for  domestic  use,  up  to  two 
bushels  of  fresh  fruit  per  day.  Price  of  the  Drier 
alone,  $7.  Special  price  to  our  subscribers  only 
$5 ;  or,  better  still,  together  with  a  three  years’ 
subscription,  $7.  This  will  pay  your  own  sub¬ 
scription  for  three  years  from  the  date  of  expira¬ 
tion  of  time  already  paid  for.  New  subscriptions 
may  be  substituted  if  preferred.  Shipped  by 
freight  at  purchaser’s  expense  ;  cost  50  cents  to 
about  $1,  according  to  distance. 
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Agricultural  News. 

(Continued.) 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Rusk  arrived  at  his  farm, 
near  Vlroqua,  'Vis.,  Thursday.  He  will  remain  for 
an  indefinite  period. 

Milch  cows  have  been  selling  In  the  New  York 
market  at  prices  ranging  from  $30  to  $50— the  latter 
figure  for  good  new  milch  cows  with  calf  at  their 
sides. 

A  very  fine  medicine  is  manufactured  from  the 
silk  of  the  common  Indian  corn.  It  has  an  active 
principle  which  Is  very  soothing  to  the  liver  and  kid¬ 
neys,  and  In  certain  cases  Is  an  Invaluable  part  of 
the  treatment. 

The  result  of  the  enumeration  of  Chicago’s  popu¬ 
lation,  which  has  been  going  on  for  some  time  under 
the  auspices  of  the  School  Census  Committee,  shows 
that  the  city  has  at  least  1,428,318  people  within  her 
gates  and  the  Incorporated  farms. 

Texas  fever  has  broken  out  In  some  herds  near 
Newark,  N.  J.,  and  11  have  died.  Dr.  Cooper  is  mak¬ 
ing  an  investigation.  He  thinks  the  disease  was  con¬ 
tracted  from  a  car  load  of  cattle,  which  was  side¬ 
tracked  overnight  near  one  of  the  infected  dairies. 

A  labor  crisis  Is  threatened  in  the  Lancashire  cot¬ 
ton  trade.  The  Federation  of  Master  Cotton  Spin¬ 
ners  recommends  that  a  10  per  cent  reduction  be 
made  In  the  wages  of  operatives  and  that  the  mills 
be  run  on  short  time.  This  means  a  drop  In  the  price 
of  American  cotton. 

The  trotting  stallion.  Green  River,  belonging  to 
Robert  Dixon,  of  Henderson,  Ky.,  and  valued  at 
$25,000,  died  Wednesday  at  Sturgis,  Mich.  He  was  by 
Prlncepe,  and  had  a  record  of  2:22)4.  He  had  won 
every  race  started  In  this  season  and  was  entered  In 
$65,000  worth  of  the  coming  races  at  Sturgis. 

It  has  been  just  discovered  that  many  French  ex¬ 
porters  of  celery  seed  are  using  henbane,  which  is  50 
per  cent  cheaper,  as  an  adulterant.  Several  people 
who  used  the  stuff  for  flavoring  purposes  have  been 
saved  from  death  only  by  heroic  means,  and  a  few 
have  died.  The  authorities  are  taking  rigorous 
measures  against  the  practice. 

State  Geologist  Smock,  of  New  Jersey,  has  gone  to 
Holland  to  study  the  dyke  system  of  that  country 
and  to  secure  other  Information  that  mar  be  utilized 
In  solving  the  problem  as  to  bow  to  save  the  New  Jer¬ 
sey  seashore  coast.  Old  ocean’s  Inroads  in  the  coast 
from  Sandy  Hook  southward  to  Cape  May  are  deep 
and  many.  In  some  places  Indentations  of  a  mile  or 
more  have  been  officially  noted. 

Seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  acres  of  land  in 
San  Benito  and  Monterey  Counties,  Cal.,  which,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  act  of  Congress  of  September  20,  1890. 
revert  to  the  Government  by  reason  of  the  failure  of 
the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  to  complete  a  certain 
portion  of  its  line  within  the  specified  time,  were 
thrown  open  to  settlement  Thursday  under  the 
Homestead  Act,  and  a  large  number  of  filings  were 
made  at  the  Land  Office  in  San  Francisco. 

Following  the  example  of  the  United  States,  Can¬ 
ada  has  Imposed  a  duty  of  five  cents  a  dozen  on  Im¬ 
ported  eggs.  In  the  last  year  about  600,000  eggs 
were  Imported  from  this  country  while  wo  Imported 
7,465,000  from  our  neighbors.  Last  week  eggs  were 
10)4  cents  a  dozen  in  Toronto,  while  opposite  In 
Rochester,  they  were  15  cents.  The  McKinley  tariff 
therefore  shuts  our  friends  out  from  a  profitable  mar¬ 
ket,  while  the  Canadian  tariff  does  no  Injury  to 
“  American  ”  egg  producers. 

A  telegram  from  St.  Paul,  Minn,  on  July  28,  says: 
“There  is  a  panic  among  Dakota  farmers  lest  they  be 
unable  to  harvest  their  great  wheat  crop  which  is 
now  being  cut  in  the  southern  part  of  South  Dakota. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  from  200  to  400  laborers 
are  needed  in  each  county  In  South  Dakota  east  of 
the  Missouri  River.  This  means  about  10,000  laborers. 
Southern  Minnesota  needs  help  in  the  harvest  field 
also,  and  North  Dakota  will  begin  harvesting  In 
about  two  or  three  weeks.  Altogether  conservative 
estimates  are  that  40,000  laborers  are  needed  within 
the  next  month  In  order  to  harvest  the  Immense 
grain  crop  of  the  Northwest.  There  will  be  steady 
employment  at  good  wages.” 

The  money  men,  having  got  rid  of  the  law  against 
the  alien  ownership  of  land  in  Texas  by  a  decision 
of  the  State  Supreme  Court,  are  resolved  to  get  rid  of 
Texas  Railroad  Commission  by  the  same  means. 
This  has  been  a  grievous  thorn  in  the  flesh  of  the 
railroad  corporations  whose  greed  it  has  sternly 
curbed  In  the  interest  of  the  public.  The  case  is 
still  on  before  the  Court  at  Dallas,  and  whatever 
the  decision  there  the  matter  is  sure  to  be  appealed 
In  the  State  Supreme  Court,  and,  as  many  of  those 
pecuniarily  interested  are  citizens  of  other  States, 

If  the  monopolists  lose  before  that  body,  the  case 
will  doubtless  be  taken  to  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court.  Where  such  large  interests  are  permanently 
involved,  so  long  as  there  is  a  chance  of  success  for 
their  side,  corporations  never  surrender. 

The  total  immigration  for  the  12  months  ending 
with  June  amounted  to  619,320  as  compared  with 
521,643  for  the  12  preceding  months.  These  are  the 
total  arrivals  at  all  the  ports  of  the  United  States 
trom  all  foreign  countries  except  Canada  and  Mexico, 
and  were  the  heaviest  for  the  last  decade,  being  sur¬ 
passed  only  in  1881  and  1882.  In  spite  of  this  enor¬ 
mous  influx  of  foreigners,  however,  and  in  spite  of 
the  expensive  commission  sent  to  Europe  to  investi¬ 
gate  the  subject  of  Immigration  to  this  country,  and 
of  its  voluminous  report,  Congress  Is  likely  to  ad¬ 
journ  without  passing  any  law  on  the  matter.  Sev¬ 
eral  bills  have  been  introduced  in  the  Senate  and 
more  in  the  House,  but  though  some  have  passed 
each  body,  none  has  passed  both.  In  this  case 
haven't  “  too  many  cooks  spoiled  the  soup  ?” 
Condensed  Correspondence. 

New  York,  Chautauqua  County,  July  20.— a 
great  deal  of  the  wheat  in  southern  and  western 
Ohio,  in  the  counties  of  Butler,  Preble,  Darke,  Van 
Wert,  Paulding,  Henry,  Defiance,  Fulton,  Williams, 
will  not  be  more  than  two-thirds  of  last  year’s  crop, 
yielding  from  12  to  20  bushels  per  acre,  and  testing 
from  53  to  60  pounds  to  the  bushel.  d.  l.  carl. 

Illinois.  Will  County,  July  22.— Rye  is  har¬ 
vested  hereabouts  and  thrashing  has  begun,  showing 
a  very  light  yield  of  seven  to  ten  bushels  per  acre. 
Oats  are  ripening  very  fast;  harvest  will  commence 


on  July  27.  The  yield  will  be  very  uneven,  some 


FRUITS— GREEN. 


fields  being  exceptionally  heavy,  others  extremely 
light — 40  bushels,  perhaps,  as  an  average.  Corn  Is 
growing  finely  during  this  extremely  hot  weather, 
and,  while  some  fields  will  probably  mature  a  fair 
crop,  many  others  will  give  nothing  but  forage.  Tim¬ 
othy  and  clover  have  given  an  unsatisfactory  yield, 
both  in  quantity  and  quality.  Blue  Grass  pastures 
are  fine,  and  grazing  stock  In  fair  condition.  Small 
fruits  have  produced  fairly  well;  grapes  promise  a 
large  yield;  apples  below  the  average.  Our  local 
markets  quote;  corn,  42-43c.;  oats,  29c.;  rye,  57c.; 
butter,  15c.;  eggs,  15c.  p.  h.  m. 


CROP  AND  MARKET  NOTES. 

Muskmelons  from  Jersey  are  now  to  be  had  and  It 
Is  a  gratifying  change  from  the  half-ripened  stock 
that  has  literally  infested  our  markets. 

Georgia  peaches  have  astonished  all  our  people 
this  season.  For  size  and  quality  they  have,  so  far, 
been  in  the  lead.  They  are  much  superior  In  quality 
to  the  California  fruit. 

Owing  to  the  severe  weather  of  spring  and  the  hot 
period  that  followed,  there  will  be  a  great  shortage 
In  the  Oregon  and  Washington  grain  crop.  Although 
the  figures  are  not  exactly  known,  It  Is  thought  to  be 
about  1,400,000  bushels. 

Northern  Mexico  is  again  confronted  with  the 
prospect  of  a  total  crop  failure.  Summer  rains 
which  have  been  anxiously  expected  have  not  come. 
Four  years’  consecutive  crop  failures  are  unprece¬ 
dented  even  in  droughty  Mexico. 

Blackcurrants  are  seen  In  our  markets  In  limited 
quantity  and  the  demand  Is  very  small.  What  few 
come  here  are  sold  to  English  families— It  Is  rarely 
that  they  are  used  by  others.  The  distinctive  flavor  of 
the  black  currant  Is  not  acceptable  to  the  American 
palate. 

Largo  quantities  of  the  Le  Conte  pears  have  been 
sold  this  season  by  the  Italian  fruit  venders— a  class 
of  merchants,  petty  In  the  singular,  but  Immense  In 
the  concrete.  Our  fruit  growers  owe  much  to  them. 
They  find  a  market  for  thousands  of  tons  of  fruit 
that  would,  without  them,  go  unsold. 

It  Is  learned  that  the  peach  crop  in  southwestern 
Ohio  will  not  amount  to  much,  and  what  there  Is  will 
be  late.  Lake  Erie  orchards  have  none.  Some  parts 
of  Michigan  will  have  good  peaches.  Few  apples  In 
Michigan  and  none  in  southwestern  Ohio.  Pears 
good  everywhere.  Dayton  commission  houses  have 
shipped  25,000  barrels  of  cabbage  to  Detroit  and 
Cleveland  at  90  cents  to  $3  per  barrel. 

There  are  Indications  of  another  large  cotton  crop 
this  year.  It  Is  true  that  the  acreage  planted  in  cot¬ 
ton  Is  from  15  to  25  per  cent  less  this  year  than  last, 
but  the  favorable  season  and  more  careful  cultiva¬ 
tion  are  expected  to  bring  the  ultimate  yield  up  to 
the  average  of  the  last  few  years.  Cotton  buyers  are 
not  predicting  an  advance  in  prices  from  the  small¬ 
ness  of  this  year’s  crop,  because  there  there  will  be  a 
large  surplus  left  over  from  last  year  which,  with 
this  year’s  picking,  will  be  ample  for  the  demand. 


BEANS  AND  PEAS 

Marrow,  choice,  1891 . 

Mediums,  choice,  1891 . 

Pea,  choice,  1891 . 

White  Kidney,  choice,  1891 . 

Red  Kidney,  choice,  1891 . 

Yellow  Eye,  choice,  1891 . 

Black  Turtle  Soup,  choice,  1891 . 

Lima  beans,  California  (60)  lbs.) . 

Foreign  medium,  1891 . 

Green  peas,  1891,  bbls.,  per  bush . 

Green  peas,  1891,  bags,  per  bush . 

Green  peas,  Scotch,  1891.  bushel . 

BUTTER. 

Creamery—  western. 

Elgin  extras . 

Other  Western  extras . 

Firsts  . 

Seconds  . 

Thirds . 

Imitation  creamery— 

Firsts  . 

Seconds  . 

Thirds . 

Dairy  firsts . 

Seconds  . 

Factory  fresh,  extra . 

Firsts  . 

Seconds  . 

Fourths  to  thirds . 

Rolls . 

8TATH  AND  PENN. 

Creamery,  Palls,  extra . . 

Half  firkin  tubs— 

Fresh  extras . 

Firsts  . 

Seconds . 

Welsh  tubs— 

Fresh  extras . 

Firsts  . 

Seconds  . 

CHEE8B. 

State  factory,  full  cream— 

Fine . 

Fair  to  prime . 

Light  skims  choice . 

Light  skims,  common  to  prime . . 

Skims  choice . 

Pennsylvania  skims . 

EGGS. 

N.  Y.  State  and  Penn,  new  laid  per  doz 

Western  fresh  gathered  choice . . 

Western  fresh  gathered,  fair  to  prime. . 

GINSENG 


.2  10  @2  12)4 
.1  80  @1  82  )4 
.1  80  @1  82)4 
.2  40  @2  60 
.2  30  @2  40 
.1  65  @1  75 
,  -  @-  - 
.1  70  @1  80 

, - — 

,1  65  @-  — 

1  55  @1  60 
,1  70  @1  75 


.22)4@23 
,22  @22)4 
.21  @21)4 
.19  @20 
,17  @18 

.18  @19 
.15  @16)4 
—  @- 


17 

@18 

.15 

@16 

16)4@- 

15)4@16 

.14 

@15 

.13 

@14 

*  — 

@- 

22 

@22)4 

.22 

@23)4 

.19 

@20 

.17 

@18 

20 

@21 

18 

@19 

.17 

@17)4 

9M 
7  @  8‘4 
6  @  6)4 
4)4®  5)4 
2  @  2*4 
)4@  1)4 


.16  @16)4 
.15  @16>a 
@- 


Northern  and  Canada,  per  lb . $2  50@2  70 

Western  as  to  quality,  per  lb .  2  30@2  50 

Southern  as  to  quality .  2  20@2  40 


The  records  show  this  Threshing-machine  to  be  the 
easiest  running  and  the  greatest  grain  saver  of  all. 
Requires  only  about \%  miles  travel  per  hour.  For  full 
description,  and  for  the  best  Straw-preserving  Rye- 
threshers,  Clover-hullers,  Fanning-mills,  Feed-mills,  Cir¬ 
cular-saw  Machines,  Land-rollers  and  Dog-powers,  send 
for  Fearless  Catalogue.  For  Fodder-cutters,  Car¬ 
riers  and  Drag-saw  Machines,  and  f  or  1  nformation  show¬ 
ing  “  Whr  Ensilage  Pays,”  send  for  Ensilage  Cata¬ 
logue.  Address,  HIEABD  HARDER,  Cobleak  111,  N.  Y. 


Apples,  Jersey  Astrachan,  prime,  per  bbl. .  .1  50@2  00 


Nyack  Pippin,  per  bbl . 2  00@2  50 

Jersey  Sour  Bough,  prime,  per  bbl . 1  5U@1  75 

Sweet  Bough,  per  bll . 1  25@1  75 

Jersey  wind-falls,  per  bbl .  75@1  25 

S’n  Astrachan,  per  bush  crate .  50@1  00 

S'n  green,  per  crate .  40®  80 

Pears,  near-by  Catherine,  per  bbl . 2  00@3  00 

Near-by  Bell,  per  bbl . 1  50@2  50 

Near-by  Sugar-top,  per  bbl . 1  50@2  00 

Near-by  Scooter,  per  bbl . 1  50@2  25 

Ga.,  Le  Conte,  prime,  per  bbl . 4  00@4  50 

Ga„  Le  Conte,  poor,  per  bbl . 2  50@3  50 

Ga.,  Le  Conte,  prime  to  fancy,  per  crate.  76@1  25 

Md.  &  Del.  Bartlett,  per  crate . 1  25@1  75 

Peaches,  Ga.,  Elberta  per  case . 2  00@3  00 

Ga..  Crawford,  per  case . 2  00@2  50 

Ga.,  Inferior,  per  case .  50@1  50 

Md  A  Del.,  Troth,  per  crate . 1  50@ - 

Md  &  Del.  Troth,  per  basket . 1  00@ - 

Md.  &  Del.  E.  Rivers,  per  crate . 1  00@1  25 

Md.  &  Del.  E.  Rivers,  per  basket .  50@  75 

Md.  &  Del.,  Hale’s,  per  crate .  50@  75 

Md.  &  Del.  Hales,  per  basket .  40@  60 

Grapes,  Ga.,  Delaware,  per  lb .  4®  10 

Ga.,  Niagara,  per  lb .  4@  10 

S.  C.,  Moore’s  Early,  per  lb .  10@  16 

S.  C.,  Delaware,  per  lb .  10@  18 

S.  C.,  Niagara,  per  lb .  10®  20 

N.  C.  Champion,  per  8  lb  basket .  20®  40 

N.  C.  Moore’s  Early,  per  8  lb  basket _  50@  75 

N.  C.  Ives,  per  8  lb  basket .  50@  75 

N.  C.  Ives,  per  5  lb  basket .  30®  40 

Currants,  cherry,  per  quart .  9@  10 

Cherry,  per  lb .  7®  8 

Small,  per  lb .  5®  fi 

Raspberries,  Up-River,  3  to  quart  cup .  4@  8 

Up-River.  4  to  quart  cup .  3@  5 

Jersey  red,  per  pint .  4@  8 

Blackberries,  Up-River,  per  quart .  10®  12 

Upper  Jersey,  per  quart .  9®  11 

Lower  Jersey,  per  quart .  8®  10 

Md.  A  Del.  Wilson,  per  quart .  7@  9 

Huckleberries,  Penn.  &  Mountain,  per  quart  8@  10 

Shawangunk  Mt.,  per  box . 1  00@1  25 

Jersey,  per  box .  60®  80 

Jersey,  per  quart .  7®  io 

Md.,  per  quart .  6®  9 

Gooseberries,  Green,  per  quart .  6®  8 

Muskmelons,  Jersey  Jenny  Lind,  per  bbl.... 2  00@3  00 

Jersey  Hackensack  seed  . 1  50®2  50 

Md.  Jenny  Lind,  per  bbl . 2  00@3  00 

Anne  Arundel,  per  bbl . 2  0O@3  00 

Norfolk,  per  bbl .  75@1  50 

Watermelons,  poor  to  fancy,  per  car  ....125  00@225  00 

Prime  large,  per  100  .  20  00®  25  00 

Medium,  per  100 .  H  00®  is  00 

Small,  per  100 .  10  00®  12  00 

Fla.  Pines,  50  to  60  in  crate,  per  100 .  10  00®12  00 

Fla.  Pines,  70  to  80  In  crate,  per  100  .  4  00®  7  00 


FRUITS— DOMESTIC  DRIED 


Apples,  evaporated,  1891,  fancy .  8  @- 

Evaporated,  1891,  choice .  - 

Evaporated,  1891,  prime .  7)4@  7)4 

Evaporated,  1891,  common  to  fair .  6  @  7 

Southern  sliced,  1891,  fancy .  4  @5 

Southern  sliced,  1891,  prime .  4  @4)4 

Southern  sliced,  1891,  common  to  fair .  3  @  4 

State  and  coarse  cut,  1891 .  4  @5 

Southern  coarse  cut,  1891 .  4  @- 

Chopped,  1891 .  2  @  2)4 

Cores  and  skins,  1891 .  1  @  1)4 

Peaches,  Del.,  peeled  fancy .  -  @- 

N.  C.  peeled,  fancy .  -  @  - 

N.  C.  peeled,  choice .  -  @  - 

Southern  peeled,  common  to  prime .  -  @  - 

Raspberries,  1891,  evaporated . 18  @18)4 

1891,  sun-dried . 17  @. 

Blackberries,  1891,  per  lb .  3  @  - 

Huckleberries,  1891,  per  lb . 10  @  - 

Cherries,  1891 . @20 

Plums,  State .  7  @  . 

Apricots,  Cal.,  1891,  per  lb .  ..12)4@15 


FURS  AND  SKINS. 


No.  1  quality 

N’ 

n,  W’n 

South’n  and 

and  East 

’n 

Southwest’n 

Black  Bear . 

....$20 

00@35 

IX) 

$10  00@28 

00 

Cubs  and  yearlings  . . . . 

....  6 

8 

@ 

30 

00 

5  00®  13 

00 

Otter . 

....  9 

00@I1 

00 

6  00®  8 

00 

Beaver,  No.  1 . 

-  6 

00@  8 

00 

6  00®  7 

00 

Red  Fox . 

.  1 

50@  1 

75 

1  25®  1 

60 

Gray  Fox . 

.  1 

00®  1 

25 

86®  1 

10 

Lynx . 

....  4 

00®  6 

00 

— @  - 

Wild  Cat . 

60®  1 

25 

— @ 

_ 

Marten,  dark . 

.  2 

00®  5 

00 

- @  - 

_ 

Marten,  pale . 

90®  1 

25 

- @  - 

_ 

Skunk,  black . 

....  1 

15®  1 

30 

1  00®  1 

16 

Skunk,  half-striped  . . . . 

70® 

80 

50® 

65 

Skunk,  striped . 

30® 

45 

20® 

35 

Skunk,  white . 

10@ 

20 

10@ 

15 

Raccoon . 

60® 

90 

45® 

80 

Opossum . 

25® 

45 

20® 

4() 

Mink . 

75®  2 

50 

50®  1 

00 

Muskrat,  spring . 

15® 

18 

13® 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 


Hay,  No.  1,  per  100  lbs . 85  @  — 

No.  2,  per  100  lbs . 75  @  — 

Shipping,  per  100  lbs . 65  @  70 

Clover,  mixed,  per  100  lbs . 65  @  — 

Clover,  per  100  lbs . 60  @  — 

Hay,  salt,  per  100  lbs . 55  @  _ 

Straw,  Long  Rye,  per  100  lbs . 55  @  60 

8traw,  Short  Rye,  per  100  lbs . 40  @  45 

Straw,  Oat,  per  100  lbs . 45  @  55 

Straw,  Wheat,  per  100  lbs . 40  @  — 


MEATS  AND  STOCK. 


Live  veal  calves,  prime,  per  lb .  6)4®  - 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb .  594  @  6 

Common  to  medium,  per  lb .  5  @  5)4 

Live  calves,  buttermilk,  per  lb .  2  @3 

Calves,  country  dressed,  prime . 8  @8)4 

Country  dressed,  fair  to  good . 7  @7)4 

Country  dressed,  common  to  medium..  5  @  6 

Country  dressed,  small,  per  lb .  -  @  - 

Dressed,  buttermilk,  per  lb .  3)4®  5 

Spring  Lambs,  alive,  near-by,  per  lb . 7J4@  8 

Alive,  Southern,  per  lb .  6  @  6)4 

Sheep,  alive,  good  to  prime,  per  lb .  4)4®  5)4 

Sheep,  alive,  poor  to  fair,  per  lb .  3)4@  494 

Hogs,  country  dressed,  light,  per  lb .  8  @9 

Country  dressed,  medium,  per  lb .  7 u@  g 

Country  dressed,  heavy .  7  @  7)4 


POTATOES. 

Long  Island  in  bulk . 1  75®  2  00 

N.  C.  and  Norfolk,  fair  to  prime  Rose,  bbl.l  50@  2  00 

Prime  Chill  red . 1  50®  1  75 

Eastern  Shore,  prime  Rose . 1  75®  2  00 

Prime  Chill  red . 1  50®  1  75 

Southern  seconds,  per  bbl . 1  00@  1  25 

Culls .  75® _ 

Sweet,  N.  C.  Red,  per  bbl  . 2  50@  3  00 


HONEY. 

White  clover,  1  lb.  bxs.,  per  lb.. , 

2  lb.  bxes.,  per  lb . 

Poor,  per  lb . 

Buckwheat,  1  lb.  bxs.,  per  lb ... . 
Buckwheat,  2  lb.  bxs.,  per  lb. . . . 

Extracted,  per  lb . 

Extracted  Southern,  per  gallon 


10  @12 
8  @10 
.  6  @  8 
.  8  @10 
.  6  @  8 
.  7)4@- 
.60  @70 


N.  Y.  State,  1891,  choice . 

Fair  to  prime . 

Common . 

N.  Y.  State,  1890,  choice . 

Good  to  prime . 

Old  olds . 

California,  1891 .  on  i»o< 

California,  1890 . 

Pacific  Coast,  old  olds . 

POULTRY— LIVE. 

Spring  chickens,  per  lb.,  large . 

Medium,  per  th.,  large . 

Fowls,  Jersey,  State  and  Penn.,  per  lb. . 

Western,  per  lb . 

S’n  and  So’ western,  per  pair . 

Roosters,  young,  per  lb . 

Old,  per  lb . 

.  14  @  16 
-  @  - 
.  14  @  15 
.  14  @  15 

.  14  @  15 
.  -  @  - 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb . 

Ducks,  N.  Y.,  N.  J.  &  Pa.,  per  pair . 

Ducks,  Western,  per  pair . 

Southern,  per  pair . 

Geese,  Western.  Der  Dalr . 

.  —  @  — 

.  65  @  80 
.  60  @  — 

.1  25  @1  50 

S’n  and  Southwest’n.  Der  nalr . 

.1  25  @ - 

GRASS  SEED. 

Clover . 

Timothy . 


.  ll)4@  12)4 
1  40  @1  65 


POULTRY— DRESSED. 

Turkeys,  fancy  small . . 

Mixed  weights  dry  choice . 

Young  toms  fair  to  choice . 

Old  toms . 

Fair  to  good . 

Phlla.  chick's,  3  to  3)4  lbs  to  pair,  per  lb 

Chick’s,  3  to  4  lbs.,  per  lb . 

Chickens,  3  lbs  and  over,  per  lb _ 

Fowls,  Jersey . 

State  and  Pennsylvania . 

Western . 

Western,  poor  to  fair . 

Old  Roosters . 

Spring  Ducks,  per  lb,  Long  Island . 

Western . 


14  @15 
12  @13 
.—  @— 
.—  @— 


.19  @20 
15  @16 
.—  @— 
.13  @— 
.13  @13)4 
■  ll)4@12 
12  @12)4 
8  @  8)4 
.16  @18 
.  7  @12 


VEGETABLES. 


Cabbage,  L.  I.  and  J'y  Flat  Dutch  per  100  .  3  00@  4  00 


Celery,  Mich.,  per  doz.  roots .  10®  20 

Cucumbers,  Jersey,  per  basket .  50©  75 

L.  I.,  per  100  .  50®  75 

Norfolk,  per  bbl  .  50®  I  00 

Corn,  South  Jersey,  per  100  .  25®  75 

Hackonsack  Jersey,  per  100  .  50®  1  00 

Egg  plant,  Jersey,  per  bbl .  4  00®  5  00 

Onions,  Md.  and  Va.,  per  basket .  1  12@  1  26 

Md.  and  Va.,  per  bbl .  2  25®  2  50 

Western,  yellow,  per  bbl .  2  50® - 

Conn,  white,  per  bbl .  2  50®  3  00 

Conn  red,  per  bbl .  2  00®  2  50 

Orange  Co.  red,  per  bbl .  1  50@  2  00 

State,  yellow,  per  bbl .  2  25@  2  50 

Jersey  yellow,  per  bbl  .  2  00®  2  50 

Peppers,  near-by.  per  box .  30@  50 

Tomatoes.  Norfolk  Acme,  per  crate  . .  50®  00 

Norfolk  Grant,  per  crate .  40®  50 

Md.  and  Del.,  per  bush  crate . 75®  1  (X) 

South  Jersey,  per  box .  60®  75 

South  Jersey,  per  basket .  40®  50 

Near-by  Jersey,  etc.,  per  box . 1  00®  2  00 

GRAIN. 

Wheat . $0  76  @  92 

Rye .  74  @  77 

Barley .  —  @  _ 

Corn .  54  @  55)4 

Oats .  35  @  42 


MILK. 

The  total  dally  supply  for  the  woek  has  been  20,856 
cans  of  milk,  190  cans  of  condensed  milk  and  546  cans 
of  cream.  The  average  price  paid  for  Burplus  milk 
has  been  $1.20  per  can.  The  exchange  price  to  pro¬ 
ducers  Is  2  cents  net. 


COMBINATION  FRUIT,  WINE  AND 
JELLY  PRESS. 

This  press  is  not  intended  for  milking 
cider,  but  for  pressing  fruits  like  grapes, 
strawberries,  currants,  pineapples, 
huckleberries,  etc.,  for  making  wine, 
fruit  syrups,  shrub,  jam,  jellies,  etc.  It 
may  be  used  as  a  lard  press,  and  also  in 
preparing  beef  tea  for  the  use  of  inva- 


lides.  It  is  an  excellent  machine,  strong, 
simple  and  cheap.  It  is  the  best  small 
fruit  press  on  the  market.  Price,  $3. 
Given  as  a  premium  for  four  new  sub¬ 
scriptions  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
from  receipt  of  order  to  January,  1893, 
accompanied  by  $4.00 
THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO., 
Times  Building,  New  York. 


IN  writing  to  advertisers  please  always  mention 
The  Rural. 
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RIPANS  TABULES 

eh,  liver  ana  d<m 


_  regulate  j 
owels,  puri- J 
xui  * 


the  stomach,  liver  and _  _ 

fv  the  blood,  are  safe  and  effectual ;] 
the  best  medicine  known  for  bilious- J 
ness,  constipation,  dyspepsia,  foul 
breath,  headache, mental  depression 
painful  digestion,  bad  complexion’ 
and  all  diseases  caused  by  failure  o^ 
the  stomach,  liver  or  oowels  to  per  . 
mv*m»  men  uiuper  functions.  Persons  given  to  over'  4 

►  eating  are  benefited  by  taking  one  after  each  meal 

f  At  Druggists,  or  sent  by  mail 

►  RIPANS  CHEMICAL  CO.,  10  Spruce  St.,  New  York. 
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Odds  and  Ends. 

A  sick  cow  gives  you  the  flavor  of  her 
disease  in  her  milk. 

In  buying  stock  by  live  weight,  have 
them  weighed  in  the  morning.  You  are 
not  buying  grass. 

There  were  old-time  doctors  who  used 
to  prescribe  donkey’s  blood  for  nervous¬ 
ness  because  the  donkey  is  “  a  very  calm 
beast.” 

A  writer  in  the  National  Stockman 
gives  this  curious  remedy  for  liver  rot  in 
sheep  : 

Keep  one  or  two  dozen  Pekin  ducks  in 
the  sheep  pasture.  They  will  eat  the 
snails  that  harbor  the  eggs  of  the  liver 
fluke.  I  have  had  no  liver  rot  among  my 
sheep  since  I  began  keeping  ducks. 

Here  is  a  song  the  blacks  of  Jamaica 
are  said  to  sing  while  loading  bananas  on 
the  steamer : 

Good-bye,  banana, 

God-bye,  banana, 

Oh,  de  banana  am  fur  de  buckra  man, 

Fur  de  buckra  man  him  lub  de  banana; 

De  pig  him  eat  de  banana  too, 

Jlst  Ilk  de  buckra  man. 

Oh,  good-bye.  banana, 

Oh,  good-bye,  banana. 

“  Buckra  ”  man  means  white  man.  Is 
he  like  the  pig  in  any  other  respect  ? 

This  is  what  the  Sheep  Breeder  says 
about  dogs  : 

It  is  a  pitiful  reflection  that,  if  it  were 
not  for  dogs,  wool  would  be  as  cheap  as 
cotton,  if  not  cheaper — so  cheap  that  the 
poorest  of  mankind  could  be  comfort¬ 
ably  clad  in  winter,  and  mutton  would 
be  more  abundant  than  all  other  kinds 
of  meat  put  together  noware.  If  Nature 
ever  made  a  mistake  it  was  in  the 
creation  of  the  dog. 

Dogs  have  had  free  trade  with  our 
flocks  too  long  and  the  law  has  protected 
them,  too. 

Force  of  Habit. — The  ignorant  per¬ 
son  who  has  learned  a  few  things  and 
therefore  thinks  he  knows  it  all,  often 
makes  some  queer  mistakes.  Miss  North, 
in  a  recent  book  on  animals,  tells  a  capi¬ 
tal  story  of  a  cockatoo,  brought  up  in  a 
zoological  garden,  and  taught  to  say : 

‘  Walk  in,  ladies  and  gentlemen  ;  don’t 
all  come  at  once — one  at  a  time.’  The 
bird  escaped,  and  was  found  with  a  troop 
of  wild  cockatoos  attacking  it.  It  was 
lying  on  its  back,  fighting  beak  and 
claw,  and  screaming  out :  “  Come  on, 

ladies  and  gentlemen,  come  on  ;  not  all 
at  once,  one  at  a  time.” 

Foreign  Ideas  of  “  Hood  Roads.” — 
The  Hon.  Isaac  B.  Potter,  Potter  Build¬ 
ing,  New  York,  Chairman  of  the  Con¬ 
gressional  Committee  on  Highways, 
offers  three  prizes  for  the  best  three 
essays  of  foreign  engineers  on  “the  prac¬ 
tical  construction  and  maintenance  of 
country  roads.”  The  first  prize  amounts 
to  420  German  marks  or  an  equivalent  in 
the  currency  of  other  countries ;  the 
second  to  294  marks  and  the  third  to  120 
marks.  The  articles  may  be  in  German, 
French  or  English  and  must  contain  not 
more  than  20,000  or  less  than  8,000  words. 
Good  illustrations— drawings,  engravings 
or  photographs — will  be  considered  es- 
peciaUy  important.  The  essays  should 
be  sent  in  before  December  31,  1892,  and 
the  prizes  will  be  awarded  on  or  before 
March  1,  1893.  Each  should  be  signed 
with  a  pseudonym  and  be  accompanied 
with  the  author’s  real  name  in  a  sealed 
envelope. 

Cows  as  Breweries. — The  following 
fantastic  tale  comes  from  the  State  of 
Washington  and  is  submitted  in  evidence 
of  the  fact  that  the  food  will  affect  the 
richness  of  the  cow’s  milk  product ! 

Puyallup  Valley  is  great  for  its  hops. 
Last  summer,  while  the  Sequash  Indians 
were  gathering  in  the  hop  harvest,  they 
used  to  throw  now  and  then  a  handful  to 
the  herd  of  cow's  in  the  field.  This  par¬ 
ticular  cow,  which  is  of  the  ordinary  red 
species,  soon  showed  such  a  taste  for 
hops  that  the  Indians  fed  her  generously. 
At  length  she  would  eat  no  grass,  but 
confined  her  diet  only  to  hops.  At 
length  Mr.  Denabb  detected  a  strange  yet 
familiar  taste  in  the  milk.  After  inquiry 
and  experiments  he  traced  this  taste  to 
this  particular  red  cow.  He  then  called 
in  a  veterinarian,  who,  having  got  to¬ 
gether  the  facts  and  after  several  days’ 
brooding,  said  :  “  Tom,”  addressing  Mr. 
Denabb,  “you’ve  got  a  walking  brewery 
in  that  cow.  Loan  her  to  me  and  I’ll 


give  you  as  good  a  glass  of  beer  as  any 
brewery  can  furnish.”  This  Mr.  Denabb 
did.  The  milk  which  had  for  some  time 
been  gray  now  began  to  run  brown,  and 
shortly  after  a  foamy  top  gathered.  The 
fluid  now  is  so  unmistakably  beer  that 
one  could  desire  no  better.  Mr.  Denabb. 
who  is  himself  authority  for  the  truth  of 
this  story,  is  very  proud  of  his  cow,  of 
which  he  believes  there  is  not  the  like  in 
this  country. 

This  wild  and  woolly  tale  takes  the 
lead  up  to  date.  Let  us  have  the  next 
famous  Washington  product. 

Useful  Toes. — Much  has  been  written 
about  the  usefulness  of  cultivating  the 
left  hand.  Most  people  are  one-handed 
— the  left  hand  doing  nothing  alone  and 
but  little  when  used  with  the  right. 
There  are  special  schools  and  systems  for 
cultivating  the  left  hand.  In  India  not 
only  are  both  hands  cultivated,  but  the 
feet  also  are  taught  to  work.  By  con¬ 
stant  use  the  great  toe  becomes  almost 
like  a  thumb  and  the  distance  between 
it  and  the  other  toes  is  greatly  increased. 
A  writer  in  the  Popular  Science  Monthly 
says  about  this : 

In  the  making  of  wooden  combs  I  have 
seen  the  comb  held  straight  up  by  the 
feet,  while  the  workmen  marked  the 
teeth  with  one  hand  and  with  the  other 
directed  the  instrument  that  cut  them. 
The  wood  turner  directs  the  hand-rest 
with  his  great  toes ;  so,  generally, 
do  Egyptian  and  Arabian  turners.  In 
smoothing  twine  or  sewing  a  bridle  the 
Indians  hold  the  article  between  the  first 
and  second  toes.  When  the  butcher  cuts 
his  meat  into  small  pieces,  he  holds  his 
knife  between  the  first  and  second  toes, 
takes  the  meat  in  both  hands,  and  pulls 
it  up  across  the  knife.  I  have  seen  a 
child  climb  a  tree  and  hold  a  branch  be¬ 
tween  his  toes. 

Home-Made  Educators. — Felix  L. 
Oswald  tells,  in  the  Chautauquan,  how 
in  some  parts  of  the  South,  pupils  are 
sent  to  a  neighbor’s  for  schooling  where 
no  regular  school  is  found.  He  says  : 

Fifty  cents  a  month,  per  child,  is  con¬ 
sidered  a  liberal  compensation,  which 
too  often  cannot  be  collected  in  cash. 
Like  his  haggard  brother,  the  country 
editor,  the  home-teacher  has  to  accept 
turnips  and  cord-wood — in  stress  of  cir¬ 
cumstances  perhaps  even  promissory 
notes  or  misfit  jeans — though  the  children 
themselves  may  have  partly  liquidated 
the  debt  by  interact  tussles  with  the 
woodpile. 

“  Let  me  see,  Jim  :  that  sum  ain’t  right; 
you’re  getting  a  little  muddled  again, 
ain’t  ye  ?  Go  and  get  an  axe  and  split 
me  an  armful  of  wood  in  the  fresh  air  to 
clear  the  cobwebs  off  your  brain.” 

“Is  that  what  you  call  writing,  Jessie  ? 
Your  fingers  must  be  stiff  with  cold  ;  go, 
sit  at  the  fire  and  help  Jane  peel  that  pot 
of  biled  potatoes  to  give  you  a  chance  to 
thaw  up  a  bit.” 

In  spite  of  such  intermezzos,  the  main 
purpose,  however,  is  generally  attained 
before  the  end  of  the  third  term  ;  the 
young  woodcutter  learns  the  principles 
of  addition  and  subtraction,  cons  his  First 
Reader  till  he  can  spell  out  the  home 
news  of  the  local  weekly,  and  is  dis¬ 
missed,  with  one  of  Aunt  .lane’s  best  mo¬ 
lasses  cakes,  as  a  “  pretty  fair  scholar.” 

Satisfied  with  California. — Some¬ 
body  in  Dakota,  speaking  of  the  prom¬ 
ising  wheat  crop,  calls  upon  Americans 
to  come  to  that  State  and  “be  happy,” 
whereupon  the  California  Fruit  Grower 
says  about  the  Dakota  farmer  : 

As  a  rule  he  buys  corn  in  Chicago  to 
feed  his  pigs,  and  sugar  and  fruits  in 
California  for  his  family.  His  beef  may 
come  from  Montana  or  Texas.  This 
happy  producer  raises  at  the  most  15 
bushels  of  wheat  per  acre ;  sometimes 
only  seven  bushels,  and  at  other  times 
nine  bushels,  which  he  sells  at  70  cents 
or  less  per  bushel.  It  costs,  according  to 
the  statements  of  careful  farmers,  30  to 
45  cents  per  bushel  to  produce  this 
wheat,  thus  leaving,  say  35  cents  a  bushel 
margin  for  profit.  For  100  acres,  at  the 
highest  average  yield  of  the  United 
States,  the  net  income  to  the  “happy” 
producer  would  be  the  princely  sum  of 
$487.50  wherewith  to  support  his  family, 
educate  his  children  and  “  be  happy.” 
Whenever  the  time  shall  come  that  the 
California  “  producer  ”  is  unable  to  sit 
in  the  shade  of  his  orange  trees  and 
shoot  coyotes  enough  before  breakfast 
to  greatly  exceed  the  Dakota  wheat 
grower's  income,  he  will  doubtless  con¬ 
sider  favorably  the  advice  so  freely 
given  ;  but  for  the  present  he  must  de¬ 
cline  the  invitation  with  thanks.” 

There  is  a  bounty  of  $2.00  per  head  on 
coyotes  in  California. 


BOOKS 


SPRAYING  CROPS:  Why,  When  and 
How  to  Do  It.  By  Prof.  Clarence  M.  Weed.  a 
nandy  volume  of  about  100  pages;  illustrated. 
Covers  the  whole  field  of  the  insect  and  fungous 
enemies  of  crops  for  which  the  spray  Is  used.  The 
following  topics  are  discussed  in  a  concise,  prac¬ 
tical  manner: 

Spraying  Against  Insects.  Feeding-Habits  of  In¬ 
sects.  Spraying  Against  Fungous  Diseases.  The 
Philosophy  of  Spraying.  Spraying-Apparatus.  Spray¬ 
ing  Trees  In  BloSsom.  Precautions  in  Spraying.  In¬ 
secticides  used  In  Spraying.  Fungicides  used  In 
Spraying.  Combining  Insecticides  and  Fungicides. 
Cost  of  Spraying-Materials.  Prejudice  Against 
Spraying.  Spraying  the  Larger  Fruits.  Spraying 
Small  Fruits  and  Nursery  Stock.  Spraying  Shade- 
trees,  Ornamental  Plants  and  Flowers.  Spraying 
Vegetables,  Field  Crops  and  Domestic  Animals, 
Price:  In  stiff  paper  cover,  50  cents;  flexible  cloth,  75 
cents. 

IMPROVING  THE  FARM:  Or,  Methods 

of  Culture  that  shall  afford  a  profit,  and  at  the 
same  time  Increase  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  By 
Lucius  d.  Davis. 

The  contents  treat  exhaustively  on  renewing  run¬ 
down  farms,  and  comprise  the  following  chapters: 
Book  Farming.  The  Run-Down  Farm.  Will  It  Pay 
to  Improve  the  Farm?  How  Farms  become  Exhausted. 
Thorough  Tillage.  Rotation  of  Crops.  Green  Man¬ 
uring.  More  About  Clover.  Barn- Yard  Manure- 
How  Made,  Its  Cost  and  Value,  How  Prepared  and 
Applied.  The  Use  of  Wood-Ashes.  Commercial  Fer¬ 
tilizers.  Special  Fertilizers.  Complete  Manures. 
Experiments  with  Fertilizers.  Stock  on  the  Farm. 
Providing  Food  for  Stock.  Specialties  In  Farming 
Price:  Cloth,  81. 

HOW  TO  RID  BUILDINGS  AND  FARMS 

OF  RATS,  Mice,  Gophers,  Ground-Squirrels, 
Prairie  Dogs,  Rabbits,  Moles,  Minks,  Weasels  and 
other  pests,  quickly  and  safely.  How  to  snare 
Hawks  and  Owls.  Valuable  hints  to  Housekeep¬ 
ers,  Farmers  and  Poultry  Keepers.— By  “  Pick¬ 
ett.”  Price,  paper,  20  cents. 

CROSS-BREEDING  AND  HYBRIDIZ¬ 
ING: — The  Philosophy  of  the  Crossing  of  Plants,  con-  j 
sidered  with  Reference  to  their  Cultivation.— By 
L.  H.  Bailey. 

The  main  subject-matter  of  this  book  was  delivered 
as  a  lecture  before  the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of 
Agriculture  In  Boston,  December  1, 1891.  Like  all  the 
writings  of  Professor  Bailey,  it  happily  combines  the 
results  of  faithful  study  and  exhaustive  practical 
experiment,  in  a  style  which  Is  at  once  simple  yet 
comprehensive,  and  which  is  interesting  and  valu¬ 
able  both  to  the  learned  and  unlearned  reader. 
Rural  Library  Series.  Price,  paper,  40  cents. 

THE  MODIFICATION  OF  PLANTS  BY 

CLIMATE.— By  A.  A.  Cuozieh. 

An  essay  on  the  influence  of  climate  upon  size, 
form,  color,  fruitfulness,  etc.,  with  a  discussion  on 
the  question  of  acclimation.  35  pp.,  paper.  Price, 
paper,  25  cents. 

THE  CAULIFLOWER.— By  A.  A.  Cro- 

zier.  Origin  and  History  of  this  increasingly 
Important  and  always  delicious  vegetable. 

The  Cauliflower  Industry.— In  Europe.  In  the 
United  States.  Importation  of  Cauliflowers. 

Management  of  the  Crop.— Soil.  Fertilizers.  Plant¬ 
ing.  Cultivating.  Harvesting.  Keeping.  Marketing. 

The  Early  Crop.— Caution  against  planting  it 
largely.  Special  directions.  Buttoning. 

Cauliflower  Regions  of  the  United  States.— Ui  per 
Atlantic  Coast.  Lake  Region.  Prairie  Region.  Cauli¬ 
flowers  in  the  South.  The  Pacific  Coast. 

Insect  and  Fungous  Enemies.— Flea-Beetle.  Cut- 
Worms.  Cabbage-Maggot.  Cabbage-Worm.  Stem- 
Rot.  Damping-Off.  Black-Leg. 

Cauliflower-Seed.— Importance  of  careful  selec¬ 
tion.  Where  the  Seed  is  Grown.  Influence  of  Cli¬ 
mate.  American-grown  Seed. 

Varieties  — Descriptive  Catalogue.  Order  of  earli¬ 
ness.  Variety  tests.  Best  Varieties. 

Broccoli.— Difference  between  Broccoli  and  Cauli¬ 
flower.  Cultivation,  use  and  varieties  of  Broccoli. 

Cooking  Cauliflower.  —  Digestibility.  Nutritive 
Value.  Chemical  Composition.  Recipes. 

Price,  cloth,  81. 

INSECTS  AND  INSECTICIDES.  —  A 

Practical  Manual  Concerning  Noxious  Insects 
and  the  Methods  of  Preventing  their  Injuries.  By 
Clarence  M.  Weed,  Professor  of  Entomology 
and  Zoology,  New  Hampshire  State  College. 

1  think  that  you  have  gotten  together  a  very  useful 
and  valuable  little  book.— DR.  C.  V.  Riley,  U.  S. 
Entomologist. 

It  is  excellent.  I  must  congratulate  you  on  the 
skill  you  have  displayed  in  putting  in  the  most  Im¬ 
portant  insects,  and  the  complete  manner  in  which 
you  have  done  the  work.— James  Fletcher,  Do¬ 
minion  Entomologist. 

I  am  well  pleased  with  it.  There  is  certainly  a  de¬ 
mand  for  just  such  a  work.— Dr.  F.  M.  Hkxamkr, 
Editor  American  Agriculturist. 

Price,  cloth.  $1.25. 

POPULAR  ERRORS  ABOUT  PLANTS. 

—By  A.  A.  Crozikr. 

A  collection  of  errors  and  superstitions  entertained 
by  farmers,  gardeners  and  others,  together  with  brief 
scientific  refutations.  Highly  interesting  to  students 
and  intelligent  readers  of  the  new  and  attractive  in 
rural  literature,  and  of  real  value  to  practical  culti¬ 
vators  who  want  to  know  the  truth  about  their  work. 
Price,  cloth,  $1. 

TUBEROUS  BEGONIAS:  Culture  and 

Management  of  a  Most  Promising  Race  of  Plants 
New  to  American  Gardens.— By  Numerous 
Practical  Growers. 

Reproduced  from  The  American  Garden,  with 
the  addition  of  much  new  matter.  Prloe,  paper, 
20  cents. 
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TO  BUY. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM  -  CULTURE  F  O  R 

AMERICA.  By  James  Morton.  An  excellent 
and  thorough  book  ;  especially  adapted  to  the 
culture  of  Chrysanthemums  in  America. 

The  contents  Include  Propagation  by  Grafting,  In¬ 
arching  and  Seed.  American  History.  Propagation 
by  Cuttings.  Exhibition  Plants.  Classification.  Ex¬ 
hibition  Blooms.  Soil  for  Potting.  Watering  and 
Liquid  Manure.  Selection  of  Plants.  Top-Dressing. 
Hints  on  Exhibitions.  List  of  Synonyms.  Staking 
and  Tying.  General  Culture.  Insects  and  Diseases. 
Standard  Chrysanthemums.  Sports  and  Variations. 
Disbudding  and  Thinning.  Oriental  and  European 
History.  Calendar  of  Monthly  Operations.  Chrysan¬ 
themum  Shows  and  Organizations.  National  Chrys¬ 
anthemum  Society.  Early  and  Late-Flowering 
Varieties.  Chrysanthemums  as  House- Plants.  Varie¬ 
ties  for  Various  Purposes.  Price:  Cloth,  $1;  paper 
60  cents. 

THE  NEW  BOTANY:  A  Lecture  on  the 

best  method  of  Teaching  the  Science.  Valuable 
to  Students  and  Amateurs,  being  a  Useful  Guide 
In  Studying  “The  Beautiful  Science.”— By  W.  J. 
Beal,  M.Sc.,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Botany,  Agri¬ 
cultural  College,  Michigan.  Third  Edition,  en¬ 
larged  and  revised.  Price,  paper,  25  cents. 

LANDSCAPE  GARDENING.— By  Elias 
A.  Long. 

A  practical  treatise  comprising  32  diagrams  of  ac¬ 
tual  grounds  and  parts  of  grounds,  with  copious  ex¬ 
planations.  Of  the  diagrams,  all  but  nine  have  ap 
peared  in  the  serial,  “  Taste  and  Tact  in  Arranging 
Home  and  Other  Grounds,”  which  has  been  so  at¬ 
tractive  a  feature  of  Popular  Gardening  and  The 
American  Garden  during  the  past  year.  But  In 
the  new  form  the  matter  has  been  entirely  rewritten. 
Printed  on  heavy  plate  paper,  it  Is  unsurpassed  for 
beauty  by  any  other  work  on  Landscape  Gardening. 
Price,  in  stiff  paper  covers.  50  cents. 

MY  HANDKERCHIEF  GARDEN  :  Size 

25  x  60  feet.  Results:  A  Garden,  Fresh  Vegeta¬ 
bles,  Exercise,  Health,  and  $20.49  In  Cash.— By 
Charles  Barnard. 

Being  an  explicit  account  Of  Mr.  Barnard’s  actual 
operations  on  a  suburban  village  house-lot.  Inter¬ 
esting  and  valuable  to  all  suburban  dwellers,  pro¬ 
fessional  men  and  mechanics.  Price,  paper,  25  cents 

JUST  OUT. 

Fruit  Culture, 

and  the  Laying  Out  and 
Management  of  a  Country 
Home. — By  W.  C.  Strong,  Ex- 
President  of  the  Massachusetts  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Society,  and  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  American  Pomolog'ical 
Society.  Illustrated.  New  revised 
edition,  with  many  additions,  mak¬ 
ing  it  the  latest  and  freshest  book 
on  the  subject. 

Contents. 

I.  Rural  Homes— Choice  of  Locality— Treat¬ 

ment— A  Good  Lawn — The  Approach. 

II.  Fruits— Location  of  the  Fruit-Garden— Suc¬ 

cess  In  Fruit-Culture— Profit  In  Fruit  Cul¬ 
ture. 

III.  How  to  Procure  Trees— Quality— How  to 

Plant— Time  to  Plant— Preparing  the  Land 
— Fertilizers— Cutting  Back — Distances  for 
Planting. 

IV.  Care  of  the  Fruit-Garden— Irrigation— Ap¬ 

plication  of  Fertilizers— Thinning  the  Fruit 
—Labels. 

V.  The  Apple— Insects  Injurious  to  the  Apple. 
VI.  The  Pear— Dwarf  Pears— Situation  and  Soil- 
Pruning— Ripening  the  Fruit— Insects  In¬ 
jurious  to  the  Pear— Diseases. 

VII.  The  Peach— Injurious  Insects  and  Diseases  or 
the  Peach— Nectarines. 

VIII.  The  Plum— Insects  and  Diseases  of  the  Plum 
—Apricots. 

IX.  The  Cherry— Insects  Injurious  to  the  Cherry 
X.  The  Quince— Insects  Injurious  to  the  Quince 
XI.  The  Grape  — Grape-Houses  — Varieties— In¬ 
sects  Injurious  to  the  Grape— Mildew. 

XII.  The  Currant— Insects  Attacking  the  Currant 
—The  Gooseberry. 

XIII.  The  Raspberry— The  Blackberry. 

XIV.  The  Strawberry. 

XV.  The  Mulberry— The  Fig— Rhubarb— Aspar¬ 
agus. 

XVI.  Propagating  Fruit  Trees— From  the  Seed— By 
Division— By  Cuttings— By  Layers— By  Bud¬ 
ding— By  Grafting. 

XVII.  Insecticides— Fungicides— Recipes. 

“Mr.  Strong  gives  evidence  of  that  thorough  grasp  of 
the  subject  which  he  has  gained  from  30  years'  experi¬ 
ence  as  an  orchardist.  His  book  Is  a  simple,  clear 
well-condensed  manual  of  practical  information  on 
the  fundamental  principles  Involved  in  the  success¬ 
ful  cultivation  of  each  species  of  fruit.”— Boston 
Advertiser. 

“  In  no  branch  of  Intelligence  has  there  heen  so 
much  advance  as  In  horticulture.  Every  yea  solves 
new  problems  Insoluble  before,  and  with  new  ideas 
new  books  follow.  It  is  in  just  this  line  (In  the  en¬ 
deavor  to  elucidate  fundamental  principles)  that  Mr. 
Strong  believes  he  finds  an  unoccupied  Held,  and  this 
book  is  the  result.”— Thomas  Meehan,  In  Gardener's 
Monthly. 

“  A  most  Inspiring  little  book,  and  one  that  fairly 
makes  the  mouth  water,  the  subjects  treated  are  so 
snggestlve  of  flavor  and  fineness. ”— Philadelphia 
Ledger. 

“There  is  very  little  in  this  book  that  will  not  be 
found  applicable  to  fruit  culture  in  the  South  as  well 
as  the  North.”— Charleston  News  and  Courier. 

“The  author  has  shown  excellent  judgment  in 
giving  the  particular  information  which  small  fruit 
ralsei  s  wish  to  know.”— Boston  Transcript. 

“The  directions  are  specific  enough  to  be  under¬ 
stood  by  beginners  and  wise  enough  to  be  of  profit  to 
experienced  fruit  growers  .’’—Home  and  Farm  (Louis¬ 
ville). 

Price,  in  one  volume,  16mo.,  cloth,  $1. 

CO.,  Times  Building,  New  York. 
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Live  Stock  Matters 

FORKFULS  OF  FACTS. 

Got  any  turkies  ? 

Pig  pork  is  healthier  than  hog  pork. 

Now  is  the  time  for  green-fodder  crops. 

Don’t  let  the  horse  wear  a  tight  collar. 

The  check  rein  puts  a  check  on  com¬ 
fort. 

Has  a  newly- weaned  lamb  any  sense 
at  all  ?  Doubtful ! 

You  can’t  judge  the  quality  of  milk  by 
its  color.  The  Babcock  tester  is  the  thing 
for  that. 

Cows  and  Cold  Drink. — From  my  own 
observations  during  two  years  with  30 
cows,  I  do  not  think  they  care  for  cold 
water,  for,  if  the  water  in  the  trough  had 
been  pumped  a  few  hours,  they  would 
drink  a  lot  more  of  the  warm  than  of  the 
freshly-pumped  water.  Their  doing  so 
was  a  regular  thing,  so  that  I  tried  to 
have  the  trough  full  all  the  time,  as  it 
made  quite  a  considerable  difference  in 
the  milk  supply. 

Canada.  wm.  makkham  allen. 

Petaluma,  Cal.,  is  great  headquar¬ 
ters  for  poultry.  A  correspondent  says : 

At  a  fair  estimate  there  must  be  in  a 
radius  of  15  miles  from  Petaluma  close 
to  half  a  million  hens  in  flocks  ranging 
from  100  to  1,500.  We  consider  there  is 
more  clear  profit  in  keeping  25  hens  than 
one  cow.  We  do  not  make  $5  on  a  hen, 
but  we  do  clear  .$1  50  to  $2.50  per  hen  per 
year.  How  many  men  have  I  heard  ex¬ 
claim  :  “  If  it  had  not  been  for  my  chick¬ 

ens  I  would  have  run  behind.”  And 
dairymen  also  say  ,  “  I  make  more  money 
out  of  my  hens  than  I  do  out  of  the 
cows.” 

The  people  also  enjoy  a  good  market. 
It  is  said  that  one  can  sell  anything  from 
1,000  sacks  of  wheat  to  half  a  dozen  eggs 
and  get  cash.  As  the  same  correspondent 
says : 

I  saw  an  old  gentleman  once  bring  his 
eggs  to  market  in  his  coat-tail  pocket, 
get  his  cash  and  go  away  smiling. 

Size  of  Jersey  Cows. — Here  is  what 
the  Jersey  Bulletin  has  to  say  about  two 
important  topics : 

A  correspondent  writes  us  asking  ad¬ 
vice  as  to  how  the  size  of  the  Jersey  can 
be  improved.  He  happens  to  have  a  wife 
who  is  rather  under  medium  size,  but  as 
pretty  and  as  graceful  and  lovely  and  far 
more  charming  than  she  could  possibly 
be  if  she  weighed  200,  or  1,000  pounds  for 
that  matter.  We  asked  him,  for  answer 
to  this  question,  how  he  would  go  about 
improving  the  size  of  his  wife,  adding 
that  with  women  and  Jersey  cows  size 
does  not  count.  Don’t  worry  any  more 
about  the  size  of  your  Jersey  cows  than 
you  do  about  your  wife’s. 

“  Dip  Agent,”  in  The  Sheep  Breeder, 
tells  how  they  heat  the  water  for  dip¬ 
ping  sheep  in  Montana.  First  they  find 
a  number  of  big  rocks : 

“Around  each  rock,”  says  he,  “we 
wind  a  strong  piece  of  wire.  We  then 
build  a  good  fire,  and  our  rocks  are  hot 
in  short  order,  and  our  wire  serves  us 
well.  We  drag  the  stones  out  of  the 
fire  and  drop  each  one  in  the  tank,  and, 
after  they  cool  off  we  pull  them  out 
easily  with  the  wire,  otherwise  we  should 
have  had  a  tedious  time  fishing  them  out 
of  the  tank  with  a  fork.  It’s  quite  sur¬ 
prising  how  quickly  a  few  hot  rocks  will 
warm  the  water,  even  in  a  big  tank.” 

Shade  for  Sheep. — Sheep  have  to 
wear  an  overcoat  all  through  the  hot 
weather ;  consequently  they  need  shel¬ 
ter  more  than  any  other  animal.  Where 
the  shelter  is  the  manure  will  be  also, 
and  this  will  not  give  a  fair  distribution. 
English  shepherds  have  studied  the  mat¬ 
ter  for  their  high-priced  sheep.  The 
Mark  Lane  Express  says  : 

We  have  seen  nothing  better  than 
light  frames  mounted  on  wheels,  the 
whole  covered  in  with  Willesden  paper, 
though  any  light  and  sunproof  material 
would  answer  the  purpose  as  a  covering. 
The  great  advantage  of  these  is  that 
they  can  be  drawn  from  field  to  field  as 
conveniently  as  sheep  racks  on  wheels 
are  transported.  What  is  of  immense 
value  in  them  is  that  they  can  be  moved 
by  the  shepherd  from  one  pari  of  the 
field  to  another  with  little  effort ;  conse¬ 
quently  as  soon  as  one  patch  of  ground 
has  received  as  much  dunging  as  is  ad¬ 
visable  a  new  piece  can  be  treated  and 
the  whole  field  manured  evenly.  The 
low  frame  on  which  the  covering  is 


mounted  causes  a  draught  of  air  to  be 
constantly  circulating  through  it,  and 
the  sheep  are  restful  and  thrive  far  bet¬ 
ter  than  they  otherwise  would. 

Save  the  Skunks. — A  friend  in  Michi¬ 
gan  believes  that  skunks  do  far  more  ser¬ 
vice  than  harm.  He  says  : 

I  remember  that  about  30  years  ago  my 
father  tried  during  a  month  or  two  to 
kill  a  woodchuck  for  his  hide  to  be 
tanned  for  a  whiplash.  Now  I  can  take 
my  Winchester  and  go  out  and  in  two  or 
three  hours  often  kill  three  or  four;  and 
rabbits  are  a  still  greater  pest,  as  they 
increase  much  faster,  and.  as  I  am  in  the 
small-fruit  business  and  quite  a  large 
truck  grower,  they  eat  almost  everything 
I  raise,  cut  off  the  young  raspberries  and 
grape  vines  and  eat  the  garden  stuff. 
Now,  why  were  they  not  so  plentiful  in 
the  skunk  days  of  25  and  30  years  ago  ? 
Why,  the  skunk  destroys  the  young,  digs 
up  the  grub-worms  in  the  night,  and  does 
no  harm  except  to  get  now  and  then  a 
chicken  or  two.  which  can  be  easily 
guarded  against  by  a  little  care. 

What  is  your  opinion  of  this  matter  ? 

Big  Jersey  Calves.— G.  W.  Farlee,  in 
the  Breeder’s  Gazette,  thus  describes  his 
method  of  raising  Jersey  calves  : 

I  wean  my  calves  when  two  days  old 
and  immediately  add  one-fourth  sweet 
skim-milk  to  the  ration.  The  whole  milk 
of  a  highly- bred  Jersey  cow  is  too  rich 
for  calves  and  is  liable  to  give  them 
scours.  If  the  calves  are  doing  well  at 
two  weeks  old,  the  proportion  of  skim- 
milk  is  slightly  increased  and  a  little  oat¬ 
meal  and  oil-meal,  thoroughly  scalded, 
is  added,  not  to  exceed  a  tablespoonful 
of  the  mixture  daily.  The  oat  and  oil- 
meal  are  gradually  increased,  also  the 
proportion  of  skim-milk,  until  when  five 
or  six  weeks  old  the  calf  is  getting  no 
whole  milk.  The  calf  receives  skim-milk 
and  grain  mixed  with  it  until  it  is  nine 
months  old,  if  I  have  the  milk.  I  get 
great  size  with  this  treatment  and  be¬ 
lieve  I  can  make  as  fat  veal  on  this 
ration  as  on  the  whole  milk  of  ordinary 
cows. 

Kill  the  Horns. — On  page  459  The 
Rural  truly  says  :  “  Farmers  can  see  no 
value  in  horns  and  many  of  them  do  not 
want  to  cut  or  burn  them  off.”  On  page 
455  it  gives  wholesome  advice  in  these 
words  :  “  Kill  the  horns  before  they 

form.”  In  the  summer  of  1889  I  hired  an 
itinerant  dishorner  to  dishorn  two  of  my 
cattle.  lie  did  not  do  a  scientific  job  and 
all  four  of  the  stubs  grew.  This  did  not 
please  me  and  I  began  to  look  for  a  bet¬ 
ter  way.  The  following  winter  I  pro¬ 
cured  a  bottle  of  Haaff's  Horn  Killer  and 
have  used  it  with  very  satisfactory  re¬ 
sults  on  all  the  calves  I  have  raised  since 
then.  I  have  investigate  d,  so  far  as  I  am 
able,  all  the  chemical  dishorners  I  have 
heard  of  and  have  concluded  that  this 
one  is  second  to  none.  It  contains  no 
acid  or  potash  and  causes  no  pain  even 
when  applied  to  the  tender  skin  of  a  per¬ 
son’s  arm.  It  can  be  taken  into  the 
mouth  with  no  serious  effect  ;  yet  it  is  as 
efficacious  as  a  preventive  of  horn  growth 
as  any  one  need  wish.  Some  of  the 
preparations  for  dishorning  calves  cer¬ 
tainly  do  contain  acid  and  other  things 
not  desirable  to  apply  to  calves.  Last 
spring  I  purchased  a  dishorning-chute  and 
dishorned  my  grown  cattle  with  the  saw. 
They  did  exceedingly  well.  They  did 
not  shrink  in  their  milk  flow  nor  show  as 
much  evidence  of  pain  as  most  animals 
do  when  castrated.  Still  I  would  advise 
all  who  are  opposed  to  horns  to  kill  them 
before  they  form  and  save  their  cows’ 
heads  from  the  chute.  G.  G.  G. 

Marking  Sheep. 

A  correspondent  inquires  if  sheep  can 
be  marked  so  that  the  numbers  can  be 
seen  without  handling,  and  whether  they 
can  be  branded  in  their  faces  ? 

If  “branding”  is  ever  practiced  on 
sheep,  it  is  done  very  seldom.  I  have 
never  heard  of  such  marking.  The  Dana 
label  is  used  by  most  of  the  associations 
which  record  full-blooded  sheep,  but  of 
course  the  sheep  must  be  caught  before 
the  number  can  be  noticed.  Another 
method,  which  would  come  very  near 
answering  the  purpose  of  telling  the 
number  without  catching  the  sheep,  is 
the  use  of  a  round  piece  of  metal  about 
the  size  of  a  quarter  of  a  dollar,  on  which 


is  a  raised  letter  or  number,  which  can 
be  seen  very  plainly,  being  fastened  to 
the  ear  by  a  ring.  Another  system  is  by 
making  half  round  notches  in  the  rim  of 
the  ear:  each  position  of  the  mark  in¬ 
dicates  a  number.  This  method  can  be 
extended  to  any  number  and  is  fully 
described  in  most  of  the  books  on  sheep. 
For  instance,  a  notch  in  the  lower  side  of 
the  right  ear  would  mean  No.  1  ;  in  the 
middle,  No.  2  ;  at  the  tip,  No.  3  ;  then  on 
the  front  tip  No.  4,  and  so  on,  until  10 
different  numbers  have  been  located. 
Then  comes  a  combination  of  these 
marks,  by  which  any  number  can  be 
represented. 

Where  it  is  only  desired  to  have  the 
number  appear  for  a  few  days,  as  during 
shipment  to  market,  it  can  be  placed 
wherever  it  can  be  easily  noticed  on  the 
wool  with  a  brush  and  some  black  paint, 
or  stenciled  on  with  blacking.  In  prac¬ 
tical  sheep-raising  the  grower  must 
handle  his  sheep  daily  and  have  the 
yards  and  pens  arranged  so  that  any 
sheep  can  be  caught  at  any  time,  and  in 
fact  the  sheep  should  be  so  tame  that  the 
flock-master  can  easily  go  among  them 
and  touch  any  one  he  wants  to  examine. 
Numbers  which  can  be  seen  from  a  dis¬ 
tance  are  therefore  seldom  needed.  “The 
shepherd  knoweth  his  sheep  and  is 
known  of  them,”  so  while  the  man  who 
cares  for  them  every  day  would  have  no 
trouble  to  read  a  small  tag,  a  stranger 
would  hardly  get  near  enough  to  read  a 
big  number. 

The  Dana  tag  although  small,  answers 
every  purpose  of  private  character.  At 
shearing  time  the  lambs  are  marked  with 
a  number  which  shows  the  family  they 
belong  to,  and  the  weight  of  the  fleece 
of  each  ewe  is  placed  against  the  number 
belonging  to  her.  Sometimes  a  “selling 
mark  ”  is  placed  on  those  which  are  to 
go  to  market,  and  this  would  probably 
be  a  wise  plan  where  the  flock  was  large. 
If  the  “best”  are  always  kept  over,  it  is 
a  great  help  to  have  “  numbers”  to  assist 
in  this  annual  sorting  out. 

Iowa.  A.  H.  SHELDON. 


LEVI  P.  MOKTON’8 

ELLERSLIE  GUERNSEYS 

Cows  Rive 
(5,000  to  11,000 
pounds  milk 
per  year  with- 
o  u  t  forcing. 

Milk  from 
fresh  cows,  45t 
to  7  per  cent 
fat. 

YOU  NEED  A 
BULL  FROM 
OUR  HERD. 

H.  M.  COTTRELL,  Supt.,  Rhinecllff,  N.  Y. 


College  of  VETERINARY  SURGEONS. 

Lectures  will  begin  September  29, 1892.  For  circular 
address  SECRETARY,  332  East  27th  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 


WATERING  DEVICE 

for  LIVE  STOCK  In  8TA  HUES.  Bend  for  circu¬ 
lars  for  the  only  practical  and  economical  one  In  the 
rnurket. 

C.  K.  KUCKLKY  <B  CO.,  Dover  Plains,  N  Y 


GUERNSEYS  a"",. 

The  Stonykill  Farm  Guernsey 
Herd  for  Bale. 

This  herd  consists  of  nearly  Forty  Hoad  of  care¬ 
fully  bred  COWS  and  HEIFERS,  and  will  be  offered 
at  very  moderate  prices,  quality  considered.  For 
further  particulars  address 

SAMUEL  VERPLANCK,  FlshklU-on-Hudson,  N.Y 


AYRSHIRES  FOR  SALE. 

A  very  choice  lot  of  thoroughbred  Ayrshire  calves 
—  bulls  and  heifers— entitled  to  Immediate  registry, 
the  offspring  of  deep-milking  cows,  and  from  a  bull 
notable  for  his  tine  dairy  pointH.  Price,  f.  o.  b.  here, 
mo  each.  I).  M.  CAMPBELL,  Oneonta,  N  Y. 


Cotswolds,  Sotithdowns, 
Oxford  Down  and  Shrop¬ 
shire  Sheep  and  Lanihs  of 

superior  breeding.  We  are  booking  orders  now  for 
lambs  of  the  above  breeds,  We  also  have  a  choice 
lot  of  yearlings  and  two-year-olds  to  offer.  Write 
at  once  for  prices  and  particulars. 

W.ATLEE  BURPEH&CO.,  PHILA.,  PA. 


UPTON  STOCK  FARM. 


Few  Remedies  after  sixty  years  trial  and  constant 
use,  retain  their  position  as  the  best;  yet,  such  Is  the 
case  with  I)r.  D.  .Jayne's  Tonic  Vermifuge.  Whether 
as  a  tonic  or  strengthener  In  dyspepla  In  adults,  or 
the  indigestion  and  derangements  of  the  stomach  In 
children.  It  Is  simply  Invaluable;  and  as  a  Worm 
remedy,  it  Is  one  of  the  most  safe  and  best.  Hold  by 
all  Druggists.— Ada. 


LINSEED  OIL  MEAL 

At  present  writing  (July  1,  1892,)  OIL  MEAL  is  very 
low,  and  now 

IS  A  FAVORABLE  TIME 

to  lay  in  a  stock  for  Fall  Sales  or  use 

JOBBERS  as  well  as  CONSUMERS  will  do 
well  to  consider  this  subject. 

Please  write  us  for  quotations  and  other  particulars 

DETROIT  LINSEED  OIL  WORKS, 

DETROIT.  MICHIGAN. 


Headquarters  for  Thoroughbred  Stock. 


JERSEY  CATTLE. 

I  have  bred  Jerseys  for  27  years.  I  have  young 
cows;  any  one  would  just  fill  the  bill  lor  a  choice 
family  eow.  Ten  or  more  for  sale  for  from  *10  to  *.r>0 
each.  All  in  one  lot  at  $40  each. 

LEICESTER  SHEEP. 

Sheep  from  my  flock  have  taken  many  of  the  first 
prizes  at  lhe  New  York  State  Fair  for  the  last  10 
years.  Choice  young  ewes  or  rams  from  *10  to  *15 
per  head. 

DELAINE  MERINO  SHEEP. 

I  am  breeding  as  large,  smooth  sheep  as  possible 
with  as  long,  fine  delaine  staple  as  I  can  get.  In  15 
years  I  have  made  quite  an  Improvement  In  size  and 
length  of  wool.  A  few  for  sale  at  from  $15  to  *20 
per  head. 

Fine  Trotting-bred  Colts 

FOR  SALE. 

At  weaning  time  prices  will  be  about  *75.  Older 
Colts,  those  that  have  been  driven  and  show  good 
action,  kind  and  good  drivers  from  *200  to  *3U0  Some 
of  them  are  the  get  of  my  Norwood  Stallion. 

Pedigrees  given  and  all  questions  answered  by 
Inclosing  stamps. 

W.  S.  MOORE,  Mount  Upton,  N.  Y. 


IMPORTED  SHROPSHIRES ! 

Our  1892  Importations  of  yearling  rams  and  ewes 
are  from  the  best  English  flocks.  None  better. 

THE  WILLOWS,  Paw  Paw,  Mich. 


Feeding  Animals. 

This  Is  a  practical  work  of  500  pages,  by  Professor 
K.  W.  STEWART,  upon  the  science  of  feeding  In  all 
its  details,  giving  practical  rations  for  all  farm  anl 
mala.  Its  accuracy  Is  proved  by  its  adoption  as  a  text 
book  In  nearly  all  .Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experl 
nient  Stations  In  America.  It  will  pay  anybody  hav 
lng  a  horse  or  a  eow,  or  who  feeds  a  few  pigs  or 
sheep  to  buy  and  study  It  carefully.  Price,  **‘-2.00. 
Address  THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 
Times  Building,  New  York. 


The  Best  Cattle  Fastenina) 


B^The  only  Practical  Swing  Stanchion  Invent 
Thousands  In  use.  Illustrated  circular  free. 

F.  G.  Pariom  *  Co.,  Addison,  Bteaban  Oc.,  If.  w 


HORSES  -  -  -  CATTLE. 

SMITHS  &  POWELL,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  offer  very 

superior  FRENCH  COACH,  STANDARD,  CLYDESDALE,  FERCHERON, 
DRIVING  and  MATCHED  COACH  HORSES  (many  of  the  Prize  winners)  at 
very  reasonable  prices. 

Also  HOLS  1  EIN-FRIESIAN  CATTLE,  from  the  handsomest  and  most  noted 
milk  and  butter  herd  in  the  world. 

RARE  BARGAINS  in  choice  show  animals,  and  cows  with  great  records. 

STATE  JUST  WHAT  YOU  WANT,  AND  SAVE  TIME. 


Salt  Glar/ed  Pipe,  Pi 
Brick  and  Cement. 


P  f  /V  c  /  /V  /V  A  Tf  s  >g  tAZ  Gc  KA//rE  W  Of?  KS, 

fi  CIRCULAR  SAWS)  WrRo'pTE  |  MACHINE  KNIVES  fFTTT 

L  .  specialty  •  'PRICES.!  mill  suppli  ls  .  ' - 

9  AOCL./ FF .  &  owe:  <3r  £7<7  .  C  /  /V  C.  /  /V/VA  7V,  O 
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Kstabd]  JACKSON  BROS.  [iso. 

N.  Y.  STATE  DRAIN  TILE  AND  RIPE  WORKS 
70  Third  Avenue.  ALBANY.  N.  Y. 


Mk.  Carnkgie  finds  it  impossible  to 
conduct  his  business  without  Frick-tion.” 
Life. 

Baron  :  “  Then  the  obstreperous  beg¬ 
gar  whom  you  turned  out  of  doors  was 
coarse  and  abusive  ?  ”  Valet :  “  Abusive, 
my  lord  ?  He  might  have  been  your  lord- 
ship  himself.” — Tit  Bits 

“  He  is  the  very  cream  of  yachtsmen.” 
“  Well,  then,  he  ought  to  be  able  to  man¬ 
age  the  butter-boat,  but  I  assure  you  he 
upset  it  on  my  new  frock  at  dinner  last 
night.” — Boston  Gazette. 

Nothing  in  the  least  of  a  foul  nature 
will  be  tolerated  at  the  great  watering 
place  Asbury  I 'ark,  N.  J.  Even  the  hens 
have  been  banished  from  that  ideal  re¬ 
sort. — Baltimore  American. 

Rescuer:  “  Miss  I'roperleigh,  give  me 
your  hand.”  Drowning  maiden  (prepar¬ 
ing  to  sink  for  the  third  time  out  at  sea): 
“Oh,  Mr.  Manley;  this  is  so  sudden! 
so  unexpected  !  You  will  have  to  ask 
mamma.” — Little  Peddlington  Gheewitz. 

Professor  :  “  You  seem  to  be  very  dull. 
When  Alexander  the  Great  was  your  age 
lie  had  already  conquered  the  world.” 
Student :  “  Well,  you  see  he  had  Aristotle 
for  a  teacher.  I  f  he  had  had  you  it  would 
have  been  very  different.” — Philadelphia 
Times. 

An  Expert. — Marthy  :  “  I  see  there  is 
to  be  a  fencin’  match  between  two  city 
fellers  to-morrow.”  Hiram  :  “  Bless  you, 
Marthy,  ef  I  had  the  time  to  spare  I 
would  join  in  with  ’em,  and  I  bet  I  could 
make  ’em  open  their  eyes  when  it  come 
to  layin’  rails.” — Chicago  Inter-Ocean. 


IttiwUmwou# 

In  writing  to  advertisers  please  always  mention 
The  Bubal. 


POT  CROWN 

STRAWBERRIES 

READY  July  Idtli.  Descriptive  Catalogue  of 
the  licet  varieties,  also  list  of  Diilcli  Bulbs  and 
SPECIALTIES  for  Fall  Planting  FREE. 

ELLWANGER  &  BARRT,Si5il8SBSft 


THE  BEST  ARTICLE 

IS  THE  CHEAPEST. 

BUHACH 

Is  the  Iiest.,  Purest  and  Most  Effective  In¬ 
sect  Powder  upon  the  Market. 

T>  Y  ITS  INTELLIGENT  USE  HOTELS, 

Restaurants,  Saloons,  Stores,  Offices,  as  well  as 
Field,  Orchard,  Garden  and  Conservatory  may 
be  kept  free  from  all  troublesome  insects  It  is  now 

regarded  as  a  necessity  in  most  _ _ 

of  the  principal  hotels  in  the 
United  States  and  wherever  it  has  *  BPJTACH  * 
been  introduced  it  has  given  com- 
plete  satisfaction.  Owing  to  an 
increased  production  of  Pyre- 
thrum  tiowers,  from  which  this  INSfCTfXfERMINATOfi 
valuable  article  ls  made,  and 
their  improved  facilities  for  re- 
ducing  them  to  powder,  the  man¬ 
ufacturers  have  this  season  made  a  material  reduc¬ 
tion  in  their  prices.  To  protect  their  customers  each 
package  shows  the  trade-mark  of  the  sole  manufac¬ 
turers,  BUHACH  PRODUCING  AND  MFG.  CO., 
Stockton,  Cal. 

For  sale  by  all 

SEEDSMEN  AND  DRUGGISTS. 


HOOVER  &  PROUT,  Avery.  Ohio. 


CitnVfflAN  WAMf.i) — Tnorougniy  competent 
J  in  the  management  of  cows  and  Dairy  Work; 
also  understand  chickens.  Apply  by  letter,  with  testi¬ 
monials,  to  ROBT.  HENDERSON,  Throgg's  Neck, 
Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 


A  J.  C.  C.  HEIFER  CALF — 14  times  to 

!■*■*  sire  of  Mary  Anne,  867  lbs.,  once  to  Euro- 
tas,  778  lbs.;  also  to  Ramapo,  sire  of  dam  Euro- 
tisaina,  1145  lbs.  Also  a  Hull  Calf  of  best  butter 
strain;  sire  Nancy  Sloke  l’ogis  35081,  dam  by 
Lord  Victor  Pogis  14499,  whose  dam  tested  21  lbs. 
5  oz.  Both  solid  fawn.  Price  very  low. 

E.  L.  CLARKSON.  Tivoli,  N.  Y. 


-  —  Wherever  the  ROCKER  WASHER 

ls  used  the  Washboard  Becomes  a  Relic 
II  o ]  Barbarism.  It  is  warranted  to  do 
I  the  washing  of  an  ordinary  family  in 

w one  hour  as  clean  as  can  be  washed 
by  hand.  Write  for  full  description 
and  price.  Agents  wanted. 

ROCKER  WASHER  CO.,  Fort  Wayne.  Ind. 


885.01  ‘‘GALE1’  REPAIRS 

|  for  Gal  e  Plows  and  other  goods. 
'This  trade  mark  will  tell  the  story. 
Look  for  it.  None  are  genuine  with- 
v  out  it.  They  last  longer,  work  better, 
/and  are  made  from  the  original  pat¬ 
terns,  which  insures  a  perfect  fit. 
GALE  MFG.  GO.,  Albion, Midi. 


Corn  Harvesting  Revolutionized. 

One  n  can  cut  and  shock  3  to  ti  acres  In  a  day. 
Add  ith  stamp,  I.  Z.  MERRIAM,  Whitewater,  Wls. 
a>  _ 

L®  LE  giant  bean  harvester. 


It  will  cut  and  pull  two  rows  of  beaus  at 
once,  leaving  them  in  a  perfect  wind¬ 
row's,  and  will  harvest  from 
10  to  15  acres  in  a  day. 

It  is  provided  with  a  tilting  lever  to  keep  the  knives 
level.  The  strongest,  lightest  and  easiest  running 
harvester  made.  Ask  your  dealer  or  write  for  circu¬ 
lars  and  prices 

WELLS  CULTIVATOR  CO.,  Milford,  Mich. 


U/CI  I  SUPPLIES^™: 

I  tng,  Wlnd&Steam  Mach'y.  Encyclopedia  Sic 

*  ■  ™  ""The  American  Well  Works,  Aurora,  III. 

U-isS.Canai.  St.,CHICAGO,ILL.  I  .  .  „ 

Ym.  DALLAS.  TEXAS,  f  »•*«•* 

Keystone 

Cider 

Mills 

ARE  BEST! 

BECAUSE  THEY 

Do  More  Work, 

Produce  More  Cider, 
Require  Less  Labor. 

Made  with  Adjustable  Cylinders. 

Adapted  to  Crushing  Grapes 
and  Small  Berries. 

SEND  FOR  CIRCULARS. 

Keystone  Mfg.  Co., 

STERLING,  ILL. 

Handsome  Paper 

on  a  room  is  half  tne  furnishing.  Our  part  in  the 
commercial  world  is  tasty  wall  papers.  100  samples 
mailed  for  8c.  Prices,  6  to  60  cents  a  roll 
A.  L.  DIAMENT  &  CO..  1306  Market  St.,  Phila, 


POT-GROWN 

Strawberry  Plants 


that  will  bear  full  crop 
fruit  next  season.  Cel¬ 
ery,  Cabbage  and  Cauli¬ 
flower  plants.  Descrlp- 
^  tive,  Illustrated  Summer 
Ltst,  with  colored  plate, 
free.  Address 

T.  J.  DWYER, 
Cornwall,  N.  Y. 


E.  P.  ROE. 


CR  ||  T EVAPORATOR 

II  V  I  I  THE  ZIMMERMAN 


The  Standard  Mnrhinr 


Different  size*  and  prices.  Illustrated  Catalogue  free. 
THE  BLTMYKH  IKON  WORKS  CO..  Cincinnati.  O 


PENSIONS  no" p°ay 

All  INVALID  PENSIONERS  should  apply  for  IN¬ 
CREASE.  Fee  only  $2  when  successful.  Those 
receiving  pension  under  Act,  June  27,  1890,  can  com¬ 
plete  their  claims  filed  under  the  OLD  LAW  and 
receive  the  accrued  pension  due  thereon,  which  often 
amounts  from  $600  to  $1,000  in  each  case. 

tW~  15  YEARS'  PRACTICAL  EXPERIENCE. 
PATENTS  procured  for  Inventors. 

KELLUM  MILLER,  Attorney, 
Washington,  I).  C. 


THREE 

STYLES. 


MORGAN  Harrow 

The  Rest  all  around  Rotary  Harrow  and  Pulverizer. 
NO  EQUAL  ral1  plowed  land,  Stubble,  Vine- 
_  v/  yards  and  Peach  Orchards.  Leaves  no 

?  $  farrow  or  ridge.  Angle  of  teeth  adjustable.  Send 

JvvtSSaVXn  *or  Catalogue.  Mention  this  Paper.  Address 


D.  S.  MORGAN  &  CO.  Brockport,  N.Y,  our  manual 


More  WHEAT.  More  GRASS.  More  CASH. 

As  the  result  of  using  the  old  reliable,  pure,  scientifically  prepared 

BONE  SUPERPHOSPHATES, 

MADE  BY 

THE  CLEVELAND  DRYER  CO.,  of  CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 

FERTILIZERS, 

Prepared  for  producing  BIG  CROPS  and  PERMANENTLY  IMPROVING  soil  at  the  LOWEST  COST, 
QUALITY,  the  best,  hence  the  cheapest,  most  economical  and  satisfactory  to  use.  Always  uniform,  dry 
and  drillable.  Address 

THE  CLEVELAND  DRYER  CO., 

Offices — 13,  14  and  15,  Lyceum  Theater  Building,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 


FRENCH  COAGHERS  AND 

Percheron  Horses. 

100 

Prizes  at  four  leading 
American  Fairs. 
Write  for  Catalogue. 

JOHN  W.  AKIN, 

Scipio,  N.  Y. 


OUR  M1NU1L  Canada  Hardwood  Unleacl.ed 

SENT  Jk 

Aon  to 

Our  long  experience  enables  us  to  select  the  best 
In  the  market. 

THE  FOREST  CITY  WOOD  A8II  UO., 
London,  Ont.,  Canada. 

Address  all  letters  from  United  States  to  SOUTH 
SUDBURY,  MASS. 


CELERY 


CULTURE.  Plants  and  Seeds. 

Peter  J.  Scuuur.  Kalamazoo.  Mich. 


CATALOGUE 
FREE.  .1  — 


BUGGY 


Good  n||ppy>$55°o 
Better  Q 11 UU  I  2  $65  °° 
V  Best  S2_SU  ”$75  00 

BUY  of  the  Manufacturer.  SAVE  Middleman's  profit  and  Traveling 
i  man's  expenses.  Bugsies,  Phaetons.  Surreys.  Wngona, and  Carta. 
I  We  are  the  only  manufacturers  willing  to  ship  you  any  vehicle  in 
‘  Catalogue  to  be  paid  for  if,  upon  arrival,  it  is  found  as  represented. 

PIONEER  BUGGY  CO.,  Columbus.  Ohio. 

AU  Vehicle*  warranted.  Capacity  100  finished  vehicle*  daily. 


SCAB 


simple,  sure,  absolutely  TllVUfl  PDCCIII 
NON  -  POISONOUS  cure.  111111111  "  VllCOUL 
(“the  Cold-Water  Dip.-’)  "Mixes  Instantly  with  cold  water. 
Used  and  recommended  by  leading  breeders  and  veteri¬ 
narians.  Sample,  by  mall,  50  cents.  For  sale  by  all 
reliable  dealers.  LAWFORD  BROTHERS,  Baltimore,  Md.. 
Sole  Agents  for  the  United  States. 


ELLIOT’S  PARCHMENT  BUTTER  PAPER. 

To  dairymen  or  others  who  will  use  it,  we  will  send  half  a  ream,  8x11,  free,  if  they  will 
forward  80  cents  to  pay  postage.  Why  not  try  the  Best  Butter  Wrapper  ? 


FREE. 


80  cents  to  pay  postage.  Why  not  try  the  Best  Butter  Wrapper  ?  ■bhmhihhmmi 

A.  G.  ELLIOT  &  CO.,  Paper  Manufacturers,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


FRESH  FRUIT  TM  E  YEAR  ROUND 

Every  one  likes  fresh  fruit  and  vegetables,  but  few  know  just  how 
to  preserve  and  keep  them  for  future  use. 

Canning  and  Preserving  Fruits  and  Vegetables, 

By  ERMENTINL"  YOUNG, 

Tells  just  how  to  do  this.  It  also  gives  directions  for  the  preparation  of  FRUIT-PASTES  and  SYRUPS. 

It  gives  general  directions  about  the  selection  and  preparation  of  the  fruit,  the  tools  needed,  etc.  Careful 
directions  are  given  for  the  preparation  of  Preserves,  Jams,  Marmalades  and  Jellies,  from  Apples, 
Apricots,  Barberries.  Blackberries,  Blueberries,  Huckleberries,  Cranberries,  Cherries,  Citron,  Currants, 
Figs,  Gooseberries,  Grapes,  Oranges,  Peaches,  Pears,  Pineapples,  Plums,  Quinces,  Raspberries,  Rhubarb, 
Strawberries  and  Tomatoes.  • 

It  gives  recipes  for  making  Catsups.  Pickles,  Fruit  Juices  and  Syrups,  and  directions  for  Canning  and 
Drying  fruits.  Every  one  who  wishes  to  live  well  and  economically  should  have  this  book. 

Sent  by  mall,  postpaid  for  20  cents. 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  Times  Building,  New  YTork. 
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Little  Horses  With  Big  Values. 

GOOD  DWARFS  PAY  WELL. 

On  page  65  of  this  year’s  It.  N.-Y.  we  gave  an  account 
of  the  pony  breeding  establishment  of  Dr.  O.  C.  Jack- 
son,  of  Jamaica,  Long  Island.  Dr.  Jackson  has  prob¬ 
ably  the  largest  collection  of  little  horses  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  He  has  three  breeds,  Welsh,  Shetland  and  Ice¬ 
land,  and  is  constantly  on  the  lookout  for  novel  and 
striking  specimens  of  these  breeds.  When  one  is 
breeding  ponies  he  finds  that  values  are  found  in 
points  different  from  those  that  give  value  in  larger 
horses.  The  smaller  the  horse  the  better,  provided  it 
is  stout  and  of  good  color.  If  one  is  trying  to  produce 
dwarfs  the  more  completely  he  can  dwarf  the  size  the 
better  off  he  is.  Dr.  Jackson  realizes  this  and  with 
his  Shetlands  he  is  constantly  breeding  and  selecting 
with  a  view  to  decrease  the  size  and  preserve  the 
strength  and  vigor  and  also  the  most  striking  colors. 
The  picture  at  Fig.  219,  shows  how  well  he  is  succeed¬ 
ing.  Here  we  see  him  really  “riding  his  hobby,”  for 
he  stands  astride  of  the  smallest  mature  pony  in  the 
country.  This  is  Sugar  Plum,  a  “  skewbald  ”  Shet¬ 
land  mare,  four  years  old  and  fully  grown  and  de¬ 
veloped.  You  can  see  that  the  doctor  stands  flat- 
footed  on  the  ground  without  sitting  or  throwing  any 
weight  upon  the  little  horse.  This  is  a  good  way  to 
‘  ‘  ride  a  hobby  ” — keep  it  under  perfect  control  and 
show  it  off  to  the  best  advantage  and  still  do  not  in¬ 
jure  it  and  “  ride  it  to  death.” 

Dr.  Jackson  makes  a  great  feature  of  training  his 
ponies  so  that  they  are  perfectly  safe  to  handle  and 
drive.  He  says  that  no  man  can  afford  to  break  and 
drive  ponies  enough  so  that  children  can  safely  handle 
them.  This  is  children’s  work  and  the  ponies  are  to 
be  handled  and  driven  by  children  anyway.  So  the 
doctor  turns  the  ponies  over  to  his  own  children  to  be 
trained  and  educated.  As,  he  says,  he  is  blessed  with 
eight  little  Jacksons,  and  all  of  them  greatly  interested 
in  the  ponies,  he  manages  to  give  each  one  of  the  little 
horse  dwarfs  a  thorough  high  school  education.  He 
will  not  recommend  any  pony  until 
his  own  children  can  do  anything 
they  please  with  it.  He  has  ponies 
so  gentle  and  intelligent  that  a  child 
five  years  old  could  safely  harness 
and  drive  them.  The  Shetlands  are 
naturally  so  affectionate  and  easily 
handled  that  there  are  only  two  out 
of  30  head  that  the  doctor  would  not 
fully  guarantee.  When  a  man  is 
selling  ponies  he  cannot  be  too  care¬ 
ful  to  tell  his  customers  about  their 
faults.  The  little  things  are  to  be 
driven  by  children — the  most  care¬ 
less  and  excitable  drivers  in  the 
world.  If  the  pony  has  any  faults 
at  all,  they  are  sure  to  come  out 
under  such  driving  and  sorrow  be  to 
the  man  whose  wrong  guarantee 
prevents  the  care  that  might  have 
prevented  a  runaway  and  serious 
accident.  This  training  ponies  is  a 
sort  of  “children’s  work”  that 
is  like  play  for  the  little  folks  and 
profitable  for  the  big  ones.  It  is  not 
often  that  children  can  really  be  of 
actual  service  to  their  parents  in  this 
way.  These  ponies  are  a  prolific 
race.  At  Fig.  220  is  shown  a  little  mare  with  her  two 
colts,  both  born  within  a  year.  The  pony  breeding 
business  is  profitable  to  those  who  understand  it  and 
are  properly  fixed  to  conduct  it.  There  is  a  demand 
for  dwarfs  and  giants.  These  bring  the  high  prices, 
while  the  ordinary  sized  horses,  unless  of  very  superior 
quality,  will  bring  only  ordinary  prices. 

A  visit  to  Dr.  Jackson’s  farm  is  always  most  interest¬ 
ing  to  lovers  of  horses  or  ponies.  A  hundred  of  the 


Dr.  Jackson  Riding  His  Horry.  Fig.  219. 


little  fellows  turned  ont  in  the  paddock  together  form 
a  picture  to  delight  the  eye.  It  is  only  in  size  that 
these  ponies  are  inferior  to  their  bigger  brethren.  In 
endurance,  they  are  no  whit  behind  the  larger  horses ; 
indeed,  it  is  claimed  by  the  doctor  that  he  can  drive 
more  miles  in  six  days  with  a  team  of  ponies  than  can 
be  made  by  a  team  of  horses.  They  are  tough  and 
wiry  and  while  they  cannot  travel  so  fast  as  the  horses 


of  greater  size,  they  can  keep  at  it  for  more  consecu¬ 
tive  hours.  For  intelligence  and  responsiveness  to 
training,  they  really  excel,  and  in  kindness  and  affec¬ 
tionate  dispositions,  they  are  far  better  equipped,  as  a 
rule. 

The  doctor,  as  has  been  previously  stated,  has  three 
distinct  breeds,  the  Shetland,  Iceland  and  Welsh,  with 
the  numerous  Scotch  and  English  variations  of  these 
leading  types.  The  Shetland  is  the  stout,  heavily 


built  pony,  with  shaggy  mane  and  an  abundant  crop 
of  hair — what  is  known  as  the  distinctively  pony  build. 
Animals  of  this  kind  are  as  hardy  as  they  can  well  be, 
tough,  plucky  and  capable  of  great  endurance.  The 
Welsh  ponies  are  taller,  but  weigh  less.  They  are 
more  graceful — more  like  the  standard-bred  trotter  in 
shape  and  action.  They  are  very  beautiful.  A  team 
of  these  little  fellows  will  skim  over  the  country  roads 
before  a  light  phaeton  or  carriage  at  a  good  gait  and 
are  always  the  admiration  of  all  who  see  them.  The 
Ieelands  are  larger  than  either  of  the  others. 

Dr.  Jackson’s  choice  is  a  cross  between  the  Welsh 
and  Shetland.  They  make  finer  shaped  animals  than 
the  Shetland,  and  are  better  roadsters,  though  he  says 
they  require  more  pains  in  breaking  than  the  pure- 
bloods.  But  after  they  have  been  thoroughly  trained, 
they  are  especially  valuable. 

The  Rural  assures  its  readers  who  may  be  interested 
in  equine  matters  that  they  will  find  a  visit  to  Dr. 
Jackson’s  place,  thoroughly  enjoyable.  There  is  one 
pleasant  thing  to  be  recorded  in  connection  witli  it, 
not  directly  concerned  with  his  breeding  business. 
This  is  his  business  of  boarding  and  thoroughly  caring 
for  old  horses  which  have  outlived  their  usefulness, 
whose  owners  will  not  have  them  killed.  For  a  mode¬ 
rate  price,  the  doctor  receives  these  old  family  friends, 
boards  them,  takes  good  care  of  them  and  treats  them 
when  ill.  It  is  a  pleasant  sight  to  see  these  old  horses, 
which  have  faithfully  served  their  masters  until  old 
age  and  its  consequent  infirmities  have  made  longer 
service  impossible,  spending  the  remainder  of  their 
days  in  comfort,  well  fed  and  happy.  It  makes  one 
think  better  of  human  nature. 

Veterinary  Science. 

Among  the  most  encouraging  signs  of  the  times, 
in  relation  to  our  domestic  animals,  arc  the  strides 
which  have  been  made  forward  in  veterinary  science. 
Fifty  years  ago  it  would  have  been  a  misnomer  to  have 
applied  the  word  science  to  the  work  of  the  veterina¬ 
rians.  One  has  only  to  look  over  the 
text  books  written  during  those  days 
and  before,  to  thoroughly  realize 
this,  and  older  readers  of  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  can  recall  to  memory 
enough  of  the  treatment  of  the  older 
so-called  veterinarians,  to  under¬ 
stand  by  contrasting  it  with  the  work 
to-day,  the  progress  that  has  been 
made. 

There  are,  here  and  there  about 
the  country,  survivals  of  the  old  bar¬ 
barian  type,  who  “  doctor”  a  cow  for 
“hollow  horn”  or  “  wolf-in-the- 
tail,”  and  whose  methods  are  as 
cruel  to-day  as  those  of  old.  It  is 
pleasant  to  reflect  that  such  types 
are  growing  scarce  year  by  year,  and 
that  our  domestic  animals  escape 
much  of  the  well-intended  cruelty  of 
these  antiquated  bunglers. 

We  can  well  remember  when  the 
owner  of  horses  which  had  been 
worked  pretty  hard  during  the  win¬ 
ter,  had  them  all  bled  on  general 
principles,  before  turning  them  out 
for  a  rest  in  the  pastures.  We  have 
seen  the  blacksmith  in  the  country 
towns  burning  out  “  lampas  ”  from  a  horse’s  mouth 
with  a  hot  iron,  while  the  poor  animal  writhed  under 
the  worse  than  useless  torture.  But  these  absurdities 
and  barbarities  are  happily  at  an  end,  and  more  in¬ 
telligent  methods  prevail.  Heroic  doses  of  drugs 
are  less  common  and  a  wiser  and  more  humane 
method  is  coming  into  vogue.  It  is  always  the 
wiser  plan  to  lean  to  the  small  dose  in  dealing  with 
domestic  animals. 
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To  Build  the  Model  Hen  House. 

PRACTICAL  POINTS  ItY  A  PRACTICAL  MAN. 

Almost  every  one  builds  as  somebody  else  has  built 
in  the  neighborhood.  No  improvement  is  made  in 
this  way.  Occasionally  a  man  visits  another  section 
and  brings  home  a  few  new  ideas.  A  practical  man 
originates  some  improvement,  hut  the  perfect  hen 
house  is  hard  to  find.  It  should  be  frost,  moisture, 
heat  and  vermin-proof,  situated  so  as  to  he  convenient 
in  order  to  save  steps,  large  enough  for  storage  of 
grain  and  manure,  must  have  sufficient  area  for  yards 
and  not  be  a  blot  on  the  landscape.  It  should  he 
so  made  that  the  hens  cannot  befoul  any  of  its 
appointments,  especially  the  feed  and  water  troughs, 
and  there  should  he  no  inaccessible  lodgingplaces  for 
lice.  It  should  not  he  necessary  to  go  among  the 
fowls  to  feed  and  water  them  or  to  gather  the  eggs. 
When  hens  are  used  for  hatching,  the  nests  should  be 
so  constructed  that  the  hens  can  sit  on  the  same  nests 
they  have  been  laying  in,  without  being  disturbed  by 
the  laying  hens.  When  changed  they  are  not  so  con¬ 
stant.  The  house  and  yards  must  have  divisions  so 
that  the  hens  can  be  kept  in  flocks  of  not  over  30  to  50 
if  the  highest  success  in  egg  production  is  sought. 
Perfect  ventilation  must  be  provided  for  and  enough 
space  to  provide  pure  air  without  draughts.  The  pens 
should  show  the  fowls  to  advantage.  Accustom  them 
to  seeing  people,  and  not  compel  or  permit  them  to  be 
among  their  droppings  during  the  day.  The  house 
should  be  neat,  not  expensive,  and,  last  but  not  least, 
so  constructed  that  it  will  not  make  a  slave  of  a  man 
by  requiring  constant  daily  cleaning.  I  have  been 
studying  these  points  for  years  and  my  next  house 
will  be  made  after  the  following  plans  : 

Select  a  dry  knoll ;  if  there  is  none  one  should  be 
made,  or  a  hill-side,  so  that  the  house  will  stand  east  and 
west,  and  the  ground  slope,  if  possible,  away  from  it 
in  all  directions.  Throw  out  18  inches  of  earth  where 
it  is  to  stand.  Dig  out  a  trench  a  foot  deeper  where 
the  walls  are  to  stand.  After  laying  a  small  drain 
which  will  drain  off  to  one  corner,  fill  with  broken 
stones  to  the  surface  of  the  floor.  Lay  a  solid  wall  of 
stone  and  mortar  a  foot  above  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  and  fill  against  it  on  the  outside  with  the  ex¬ 
cavated  earth.  This  will  insure  good  drainage,  give 
protection  from  rats  and  frost,  and  prevent  currents  of 
air.  I  would  use  earth  for  the  floor  if  the  soil  is  dry, 
but  if  moisture  rises  from  below,  I  would  put  in  a 
board  floor. 

For  a  sill,  bed  in  mortar  a  2x6-inch  plank  even 
with  the  inside  of  the  wall.  Nail  two  boards  to¬ 
gether  like  a  trough,  and  nail  them  to  the  sill  at  the 
corner,  plumb  it,  and  you  have  a  post.  Board  up  on 
the  outside,  and  to  these  nail  the  plate,  every  board 
acting  as  a  post.  Put  on  the  rafters.  Fit  a  board  and 
nail  it  on  the  outside,  so  that  there  will  be  no  openings 
between  the  plate,  rafters  and  roof  boards.  Shingles 
give  a  greater  uniformity  of  temperature  than  metal 
or  felt  roofing.  Put  one  row  of  joists  the  long  way, 
supported  by  posts  where  the  partitions  are  to  be. 
Nail  2x4  scantlings  to  the  sides  for  beams,  and  nail  the 
flooring  to  them  to  prevent  the  building  from  spread¬ 
ing.  If  there  is  no  upper  floor,  put  ties  across  from 
the  plates.  Put  on  battens.  Set  up  2x4  studdings  and 
sheet  up  with  inch  boards.  Put  on  tarred  paper  and 
sheet  up  again  with  inch  boards,  taking  care  to  break 
joints.  Fill  the  space  between  the  outside  and  inside 
with  some  fine  material,  as  chaff,  buckwheat  hulls 
or  sawdust. 

Ceil  up  the  rafters  and  fill  the  space  in  the  same  way 
as  those  at  the  sides  and  ends.  Hang  the  windows  on 
hinges  at  the  top  so  that  they  can  be  raised  up  and 
fastened  to  the  floor  above  in  summer.  There  should 
be  one  window  to  each  partition,  and  on  the  south  side 
that  is  plenty  for  the  lower  part.  One  or  two  small 
ones  on  the  side  and  one  on  the  end  opposite  the 
entrance  are  enough  for  the  upper  story.  Have  shut¬ 
ters  that  will  swing  to  one  side  in  winter  and  rise  up 
as  awnings  in  summer.  The  door  to  the  lower  story 
should  be  in  the  end  on  the  north  side,  opening  into 
the  alley.  Entrance  to  the  upper  part  should  be  from 
the  outside  in  the  center  of  the  end  and  also  from  the 
alley  by  stairs  inside.  The  roosts  should  be  level, 
made  of  round  poles  with  the  bark  peeled  off,  and  ex¬ 
tend  the  long  way  of  the  building  on  each  side,  leav¬ 
ing  a  walk  through  the  center.  The  partitions  with 
doors  divide  the  flock  above  as  well  as  below.  A  hole 
cut  through  the  floor  in  the  corner  of  each  pen  gives 
access  to  the  roosts.  A  slanting  ladder  enables  the 
fowls  to  ascend,  but  will  not  catch  and  hold  drop¬ 
pings.  By  the  proper  use  of  plaster  and  road  dust  the 
droppings  need  not  be  cleaned  out  oftener  than  once 
in  two  or  three  months.  They  will  be  dry,  giving  off 
no  odor  when  stirred  up.  An  alley  2 M  feet  wide  ex¬ 
tends  the  whole  length  on  the  north  side.  In  this  can 
stand  barrels  tilled  with  food  supplies,  road  dust  and 
shells. 

In  the  partition  which  forms  the  alley  have  doors 
admitting  the  attendant  to  each  pen.  Four  light 


pieces,  nailed  together  and  covered  with  wire  netting, 
make  a  good  door.  Nail  brackets  on  to  the  door 
posts.  Put  a  2x2  piece  across  from  post  to  post,  held 
in  place  by  the  brackets.  Put  another  across  18  inches 
above  it.  Bore  a  row  of  holes  through  the  upper  one, 
and  put  in  small  iron  rods,  which  are  driven  into  the 
lower  piece  just  enough  to  hold  them  tightly.  The 
hens  can  stick  their  heads  through  this  screen  and  into 
the  alley  and  eat  and  drink  out  of  the  troughs,  which 
are  kept  on  the  alley  side,  but  cannot  scratch,  waste 
or  befoul.  The  receptacles  are  easily  replenished  by 
the  feeder  without  frightening  the  fowls,  and  the  hens 
are  not  continually  flying  out  of  the  open  door.  On 
top  of  the  screen  put  a  board  door  a  foot  wide.  To 
this  tack  a  six-inch  strip  on  each  side,  so  that  the  outer 
one  will  be  even  with  the  outside  of  the  posts.  Put  in 
nest  partitions  which  are  a  foot  square,  and  on  top  of 
these,  another  foot-wide  board.  These  make  nests 
which  open  into  both  alley  and  pen.  Make  a  hinged 
cover  by  sawing  a  board  10  inches  wide  and  a  trifle 
less  than  a  foot  long.  To  this  at  each  end  nail  to  the 
side  a  three-cornered  piece,  whose  point  shall  be  five 


whole  surface,  than  any  other  shape.  The  teeth  having 
a  curve  at  the  lower  ends  and  being  bent  squarely  over 
at  the  top,  can  be  so  hung  that  they  turn  as  well 
as  a  spring  past  the  plant,  thereby  destroying  the 
weeds  and  cultivating  the  plant.” 

A  Platform  for  Loading  Stones. 

The  use  of  a  stone-boat  or  drag  in  clearing  a  field  of 
surface  rocks  is  the  best  way  of  doing  it,  if  the  stones 
are  to  be  removed  only  to  an  adjoining  fence-row.  But 
if  they  are  to  be  hauled  to  some  particular  place  for 
use  as  a  wall  or  foundation  for  buildings,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  take  larger  loads  to  save  time.  A  great 
many  of  these  stones  are  too  heavy  for  one  man  to  lift, 
and  in  such  shape  that  two  men  can  scarcely  work  with 
them  at  the  same  time.  A  farmer  of  this  section  who 
occasionally  has  the  hauling  of  “  nigger-head  ”  stones 
to  do,  uses  a  kind  of  platform  as  shown  at  Fig.  222,  for 
lifting  them  on  to  the  wagon.  The  lower  pieces  are 
of  oak  or  hickory,  two  inches  wide,  2%  inches  thick 
and  three  feet  long.  The  ends  are  cut  to  the  form  of 
handles  from  the  under  side,  so  that  when  the  plat¬ 
form  is  placed  on  the  ground,  the  handles  will  be 
about  an  inch  above,  thus  leaving  room  for  a  man  to 
place  his  fingers  under  in  grasping  the  handles.  Across 
these  two  pieces  are  nailed  two  one-inch  oak  fencing 
boards  two  feet  long.  The  stones  are  rolled  upon  this 
platform,  and  two  men  can  easily  handle  them.  This 
is  much  easier  on  the  hands  than  lifting  by  taking 
hold  of  the  stone  itself.  GKO.  n.  shull. 

How  I  Became  an  Ensilage  Convert. 

From  Corn  Field  to  Cow’s  Mouth. 


inches  from  the  board.  Over  the  point  put  a  strip  of 
tin  for  a  hinge,  and  drive  a  nail  between  the  tin  and 
point  into  the  side  partition  exactly  in  the  center,  so 
that  the  cover  will  turn  either  way.  When  turned 
toward  the  alley,  the  hens  can  enter  best  from  the  in¬ 
side.  When  eggs  are  gathered  ora  hen  is  set,  the  cover 
is  turned  in,  shutting  out  the  hens.  When  the  sitting 
hen  is  hungry  or  thirsty,  she  has  access  to  the  food  in 
the  alley.  Extend  the  partition  to  the  floor  above. 
All  divisions  should  be  made  of  wire  netting.  The 
fowls  will  not  be  so  wild  as  in  close  pens,  the  attend¬ 
ant  will  be  more  likely  to  notice  anything  wrong  when 
he  is  passing  through  the  alley,  and  visitors  can  in¬ 
spect  the  flock  without  going  among  them,  frighten¬ 
ing  them  or  soiling  their  own  clothing.  All  inside 
work  should  be  put  together  so  that  it  can  be  readily 
taken  apart  and  carried  out-of-doors.  This  gives  a 
chance  to  thoroughly  cleanse  the  parts  without  tearing 
the  things  or  breaking  the  boards. 

A  building  should  be  14  feet  wide,  eight  feet  high  in 
the  lower  story,  three  feet  high  from  floor  to  the  plate 
in  the  upper  one,  and  10  feet  in  length  for  every  30 
hens.  Nothing  but  common  hemlock  lumber  is  needed, 
and  the  cost  will  depend  on  the  cost  of  lumber  in  the 
builder’s  section.  Most  or  all  of  the  work  can  be  done 
by  “  home  talent,”  and  the  money  actually  paid  out 
need  not  exceed  $75  for  a  building  40  feet  long. 

The  cheapest  fence  is  made  by  setting  posts  solidly 
so  that  they  will  be  about  four  feet  above  the  ground. 
Nail  together  two  boards  a  foot  wide  from  the  bottom. 
Nail  narrow  strips  six  feet  long  to  the  posts  on  the 


outside,  the  bottom  resting  on  the  top  board.  Stretch 
No.  11  wire  along  the  top  of  the  strips,  fastening  it 
to  each  with  a  staple.  Wire  the  top  of  six-foot  net¬ 
ting  to  the  long  wire,  and  draw  the  bottom  down  and 
fasten  to  the  boards.  This  makes  a  substantial  fence 
which  is  not  expensive,  and  which  will  hold  the  hens 
and  chickens.  The  wind  does  not  rack  it  as  it  does  a 
picket  fence.  The  cost  for  material  is  about  85  cents 
per  rod.  c.  k.  chapman. 

A  New  Weed  Killer. 

We  have  said  that  the  success  of  Breed’s  weeder  lias 
started  up  a  regiment  of  inventors  who  hope  to 
improve  on  this  implement.  One  of  the  best  we  have 
seen  is  pictured  at  Fig.  221.  It  was  invented  by  Mr. 
Warren  Vreeland,  one  of  our  subscribers  and  a  great 
friend  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  He  has  patented  it  under  the 
name  of  Vreeland’s  Automatic  Weed  Exterminator 
and  Smoothing  Harrow — a  name  altogether  too  big 
for  the  comfort  of  the  tool.  The  cut  shows  how  it 
looks  and  Mr.  Vreeland  gives  this  description  : 

“It  measures  about  seven  feet  across,  being  wide 
enough  to  work  two  rows  at  a  time,  which  is  four 
times  the  work  done  by  ordinary  cultivators.  Being 
triangular  in  shape,  it  will  gather  less  trash  and 
small,  flat  stones,  with  ippre  certainty  qf  touching  the 


1*.  H.  MONROE. 

(Concluded.) 

Handling  the  Corn. — For  cutting  the  corn  in  the 
field  I  have  used  the  Empire  platform  twine-binder 
with  satisfaction  in  small  varieties  like  Pride  of  the 
North.  I  have  also  used  knives  attached  to  the  sides 
of  a  low  wagon,  and  they  work  well  in  ordinary  corn 
when  it  stands  up.  Two  men  take  the  corn  from  the 
knives,  a  boy  drives  the  team,  and  they  must  go  alow. 
When  the  corn  is  down  or  in  our  big  ensilage-corn, 
the  knives  won’t  work  ;  so  the  wagon  moves  alongside 
the  standing  corn  and  one  man  with  a  sharp  corn 
knife  cuts  the  tall  stalks  with  one  hand,  while  the 
other  guides  them  to  fall  across  the  wagon.  No 
driver  is  needed  and  there  is  no  heavy  lifting,  as  there 
would  be  were  the  stalks  allowed  to  fall  to  the  ground 
and  afterwards  raised  to  the  wagon.  The  wagon  used 
is  shown  at  Fig.  223.  It  is  of  my  own  invention  made 
with  especial  reference  to  my  actual  needs  on  the 
farm.  It  is  low  and  can  be  loaded  from  either  side  as 
well  as  from  the  ends,  thus  saving  many  a  high  lift 
and  long  journey.  For  unloading,  we  use  rope  slings, 
long  enough  to  encircle  about  half  a  ton.  Before 
loading,  the  sling  is  laid  on  the  wagon,  and  when 
sufficient  bulk  has  been  loaded  the  ends  of  the  rope 
are  brought  together  and  fastened.  The  man  who 
has  cut  and  loaded  the  corn  now  drives  to  the  barn. 
Entering  at  one  end  of  the  driveway  of  the  first  or 
ground  floor,  he  stops  the  wagon  under  the  opening  in 
the  floor  overhead  where  hangs  the  lifting  hook  from 
the  hay  carrier.  Having  adjusted  this  to  the  sling, 
he  descends  from  the  load  and  hooks  the  draft  rope  of 
the  hay  carrier  to  the  rear  axle  of  the  wagon  ;  then, 
as  the  team  is  driven  forward,  the  load  is  lifted 
through  the  opening  overhead  and  swung  over  the 
large  table  of  the  cutter  The  driver  now  unhooks 
the  draft  rope,  picks  up  another  sling  and  goes  for 
another  load,  if  the  field  is  nearby.  If  it  is  distant, 
two  slings  are  used,  and  he  drives  around  and  into  the 
barn  again,  elevating  the  second  draft  as  he  did  the 
first.  The  man  at  the  cutter  pulls  the  trip  cord  and 
the  load  is  laid  on  the  table  in  just  the  right  shape  for 
easy  feeding  into  the  cutter,  and  he  always  gets  it 
through  quickly  enough  to  have  a  few  moments’ 
time  in  which  to  place  the  empty  slings  handy  for  the 
driver  to  pick  up,  and  give  the  team  in  the  power  a 
short  rest. 

By  this  method  there  is  no  hard,  heavy  work  in  till¬ 
ing  a  silo.  The  ensilage  is  cut  in  one-inch  lengths, 
elevated  to  the  purline  plate,  falls  on  a  distributor — 
a  box  or  board — and  is  scattered  all  over  the  silo.  No 
more  tramping  is  done  than  enough  to  level  the  sur¬ 
face  four  or  five  times  during  the  day,  as  no  distribu¬ 
tion  will  scatter  all  corn  just  right. 

When  the  silo  is  full,  the  contents  are  allowed  to 
settle  a  few  days,  and  the  filling  of  the  next  silo  is 
commenced.  After  the  ensilage  has  settled,  enough 
is  added  to  fill  the  silo  “heaping  full,”  and  this  is  again 
allowed  to  remain  a  few  days,  when  it  will  have  set¬ 
tled  sufficiently  to  allow  the  heap  to  be  spread,  which 
will  fill  the  silo  about  level  full.  It  is  now  covered 
with  about  two  tons  of  the  same  material,  except 
that  the  ears  are  picked  off. 

Covering  and  Feeding  Out. — When  the  silo  is  full 
and  covered,  no  more  attention  is  given  it  until  opened 
for  feeding,  unless.,  as  sometimes  happens,  steam  rises 
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at  some  point  along-  the  sides  or  corners,  when  the  en¬ 
silage  must  be  tramped  and  the  flue  stopped.  I  have 
tried  weighting,  but  gained  nothing  by  it.  A  few 
inches  of  ensilage  on  the  top  are  certain  to  mold  and 
spoil,  weight  or  no  weight.  Different  materials  have 
been  used  for  covering,  but  I  find  the  corn  plant, 
minus  the  ears,  the  cheapest  and  most  convenient. 
One  year  I  covered  the  ensilage  about  a  foot  deep  with 
chaff  and  litter  gathered  where  the  separator  had 
stood  while  thrashing.  In  about  10  days  a  fine  crop 
of  oats  was  growing  from  it.  When  the  oats  were 
nearly  a  foot  high,  the  heat  and  moisture  from  the 
chaff  gave  out  and  they  soon  wilted  and  flattened 
down  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  silo.  On  opening 
the  silo,  we  found  a  thick  net-work  of  roots  woven 
into  a  complete  blanket,  which  made  a  perfect  cover, 
but  was  very  disagreeable  to  handle  as  bedding. 

In  opening  the  silo  for  feeding  I  uncover  the  entire 
surface,  removing,  with  what  was  put  on  for  a  cover, 
as  much  of  the  ensilage  as  is  spoiled — usually  from  six 
to  ten  inches  in  depth.  This  is  used  for  bedding  as  an 
absorbent.  In  feeding,  I  also  take  ensilage  from  the 
whole  surface,  using  a  scoop  shovel.  In  this  way  we 
get  an  even  distribution  of  grain  and  do  not  loosen 
the  exposed  surface.  When  a  fork  is  used,  much  loose 
ensilage  is  left  to  the  action  of  the  air,  is  quickly 
cooled,  and  the  next  feed  is  not  so  well  relished  by  the 
cows  as  that  which  is  fresh  and  warm. 

Ensilage  is  fed  morning  and  evening;  enough  for 
one  feed  is  removed  through  the  door  where  it  falls  to 
the  feeding  hall  below,  whence  it  is  carried  to 
the  cows  in  bushel  baskets.  My  boy  usually  fills  one 
basket  while  I  empty  the  other  in  the  mangers.  Each 
mature  cow  gets  a  bushel  twice  daily.  I  have  tried  a 
cart  for  distributing  the  feed,  but  much  prefer  the 
baskets.  The  cart  is  all  right  for  feeding  meal  and 
bran.  A  bushel  of  loose  ensilage  weighs  from  23  to  25 
pounds. 

I  am  probably  called  a  silo  enthusiast,  but  as  I  can 
get  1,000  pounds  of  25  cent  butter  from  one  acre  of 
ensilage  corn  properly  balanced  with  a  suitable  grain 
ration  and  fed  to  the  right  kind  of  cows, 

I  try  to  bear  up  under  the  name  with  be¬ 
coming  modesty  and  meekness 

Horticultural  Gossip. 

In  an  article  in  the  Orange  County 
Farmer,  Mr.  Geo.  Q.  Dow,  speaking  of 
Lovett’s  Early  Strawberry,  says:  “I  was 
•nueh  pleased  with  it.  It  is  anything 
nit  early,  but  produces  the  largest  firm 
berry  that  I  know  of.  It  is  a  fairly  go<  d 
yielder,  above  the  average,  with  fruit 
almost  as  firm  as  an  apple.  It  is  medium 
to  late.”  This  confirms  the  notes  made 
on  this  berry  by  The  Rural,  on  whose 
grounds  it  has  been  tested,  as  well  as 
those  from  Mr.  Dwyer’s  place  at  Corn¬ 
wall.  I  have  seen  it  in  several  places 
this  season,  and  the  testimony  is  practically  the  same 
as  Mr.  Dow’s,  given  above. 

Apropos  of  strawberries,  we  are  in  receipt  of  Ell- 
wanger  &  Larry's  catalogue  of  strawberries,  etc.,  and 
we  note  that  they  .still  retain  on  it  the  Bid  well,  of 
which  they  say:  “The  plant  is  vigorous  and  quite 
productive.”  It  is  another  illustration  of  the  differ¬ 
ence  location  makes  in  the  value  of  fruits.  In  southern 
New  York,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  see,  the  one 
characteristic  of  the  Bid  well  is  its  kick  of  vigor,  though 
it  did  fairly  well  when  first  introduced.  The  late  E.  P. 
Roe  was  its  especial  champion  at  first,  but  he  soon 
discarded  it  from  his  list  of  desirable  varieties.  Like 
so  many  others,  it  promised  well,  but  lacked  staying 
power.  In  short,  it  “  petered  ”  out. 

I  am  satisfied  that  it  is  useless  to  attempt  to  grow  the 
Wild  Goose  Plum,  unless  the  trees  are  mixed  in  with 
other  plum  trees,  which  aid  in  fertilizing  its  very  im¬ 
perfect  blossoms.  I  know  one  orchard  where  there 
are  15  or  20  Wild  Goose  trees,  all  of  which  are  very 
large  and  thrifty,  but  which  are  practically  barren. 
In  another  place  in  the  same  county,  I  know  of  two  or 
three  trees,  growing  among  other  plum  trees,  which 
yield  an  annual  crop,  doing  fully  as  well  as  any  other. 
I  incline  to  the  opinion  that  this  condition  exists  among 
all  the  plums  of  the  Chickasaw  family,  most  of  which 
have  been  so  disappointing,  and  doubtless  from  this 
cause. 

I  no  not  like  the  way  the  Empire  State  Grape  acts 
in  my  small  collection.  It  seems  perfectly  hardy, 
never  having  winter-killed  in  the  least  and  it  is  a  most 
rampant  grower.  Yet  with  all  this,  I  have  never  had 
a  creditable  bunch  of  well-ripened  grapes.  When 
about  two-thirds  grown  they  seem  to  weaken,  have  a 
scanty  growth  thereafter  and  do  not  perfectly  ripen. 
The  bunches,  too,  are  invariably  small.  I  have  seen 
fine  bunches  in  the  Hudson  River  district,  but  I  have 
never  been  able  to  grow  them,  and  I  cannot  tell  the 
reason  why.  Other  varieties  do  pot  give  me  any 
trophic. 

pun  California  friends  haye  sent  us  a  Jot  of  very  poor 


fruit  this  season,  especially  in  the  line  of  apricots. 
The  city  was  flooded  with  them  for  weeks  and  the 
great  bulk  of  them  were  really  only  fit  for  swine  food. 
The  peaches  were  better,  but  were  far  from  good,  and 
their  pears  must  go  in  the  same  category.  They  can¬ 
not  compare  with  the  same  varieties  grown  East.  It 
is  only  in  grapes  and  oranges  that  our  Pacific  Coast 
friends  can  excel  us.  With  these  two  fruits,  no  fault 
can  be  found.  And  their  raisins  are  superb — the  best 
in  the  world.  Now  if  we  could  persuade  them  to  send 
us  evaporated  fruits,  uncontaminated  with  sulphur, 
we  should  have  another  good  word  for  them.  Why 
will  they  persist  in  this  practice  of  sulphuring  fruits  ? 

*  *  *  p, 

Turerous-Rooted  Bf.oonias. — The  wonderful  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  blossom  in  tuberous-rooted  begonias  was 
demonstrated  again  a  few  days  since  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Griffin  of  the  Oasis  Nursery  Company  of  Westbury 
Station,  Long  Island,  who  brought  to  this  office  the 
flowers  of  about  50  different  varieties.  They  were 
marvelously  beautiful  and  as  varied  as  handsome. 
Some  of  the  ordinary  single  blossoms  measured  nearly 
seven  inches  in  diameter.  The  single  ones  vary  in 
color,  being  white,  orange,  yellow,  pink,  crimson, 
scarlet  and  all  intermediate  shades,  and  some 
are  variegated — a  white  center  graduating  to  a 
crimson  edge.  The  double  ones  present  about  the 
same  variety  in  colors  and  average  from  four  to 
five  inches  in  diameter.  Some  of  them  are  as 
double  as  a  Chater  hollyhock  or  a  double  camellia,  re¬ 
sembling  these  more  than  any  other  flower.  Some  of 
them  are  beautifully  formed  and  exquisitely  marked. 
The  greatest  novelty,  however,  is  his  production  of  a 
number  of  fragrant,  sweet-scented  varieties.  The 
blossoms  of  these  are  about  four  inches  in  diameter 
and  vary  in  color  from  white  to  orange-red.  The  odor 
of  this  new  strain  is  nearer  that  of  a  tea  rose  than 
anything  else.  It  is  not  weak,  but  decidedly  pro¬ 
nounced.  These  are  hybrids,  the  mother  plants  being 
Baumanni  and  Fulgens,  and  the  males  some  of  the 
larger  flowered  new  sorts.  This  is  really  the  crown¬ 


ing  achievement  in  the  development  of  these  flowers. 
It  has  always  been  charged  against  them  that  “  they 
have  no  fragrance.”  That  is  now,  no  longer  the 
case. 

Mr.  Griffin  has  about  1,000  of  these  sweet-scented 
varieties  and  hopes  to  put  some  of  the  seed  on  the 
market  next  fall.  lie  has  about  150,000  begonias, 
growing  in  the  hot  sun  as  if  they  were  cabbages,  cov¬ 
ering  two  acres  of  ground.  They  have  been  watered 
at  intervals — not  that  they  would  not  flourish  without 
it,  but  with  special  reference  to  increasing  the  size  of 
the  bulbs.  These  tuberous-rooted  begonias,  however, 
love  a  moist,  well-drained  soil. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  is  in  receipt  of  specimens 
of  seedling  blackcaps  from  Mr.  J.  M.  Waters  of 
Fernhill,  Ontario,  numbers  two  and  five.  They  were 
in  such  a  damaged  condition  that  their  quality  could 
not  be  judged  and  but  little  could  be  said  of  their  ap¬ 
pearance,  save  that  the  clusters  were  large  and  hand¬ 
some,  and  the  fruit  also  was  large.  Mr.  W.  says  they 
are  larger  than  the  Gregg  on  the  same  ground. 

Trials  of  a  Fruit  Grower. 

A  year  or  more  ago,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  I 
knew  nothing  about  the  names  of  the  new  varieties  of 
fruits  which  I  was  growing.  Of  this  I  am  now  sure. 
Two  magnificent  cherry  trees  fruited  this  season. 
They  bore  only  miserable,  small  black  cherries,  such 
as  we  call  in  Pennsylvania  the  black  cherry  (not  the 
wild  black.)  I  can  get  better  fruit  almost  anywhere 
along  the  fence  rows.  Yet  I  bought  these  trees  for 
Black  Tartarian  and  have  given  them  careful  culture 
for  five  years.  In  the  catalogue  of  my  orchard,  I  find 
an  English  Russet,  but  the  tree  is  bearing  Early  Jen- 
netting  apples.  My  strawberries,  raspberries  and 
blackberries  I  know  nothing  about.  I  almost  believe 
the  nurserymen  or  their  men  sent  me  whatever  stock 
was  most  convenient.  I  have  two  distinct  varieties  of 
the  Snyder  Blackberry.  My  Needham  Blackberry 
txirns  out  white  and  sweet,  In  a  lot  of  Ohio  and 
fjregg  raspberries  1  can.  find  no  difference  except  iq 


three  plants  which  I  think  are  Greggs.  All  the  rest 
of  the  500  which  I  bought  for  Gregg,  I  think  are  Ohio. 
Most  of  my  trees  are  young  and  not  yet  in  bearing. 
When  they  do  bear,  what  will  the  fruit  be  ? 

G.  G.  GROFF. 

R.  N.-Y. — Our  sympathies  go  out  to  Dr.  Groff  in 
his  horticultural  tribulations;  nothing  is  more  annoy¬ 
ing  than  to  find  a  vine,  a  tree  or  a  berry  bush,  after 
years  of  coddling  and  petting,  is  something  entirely 
different  from  what  one  had  reason  to  believe  it  was. 
His  experience  is  a  not  uncommon  one,  but  we  are 
compelled  to  say  that  the  man  who  has  such  experi¬ 
ences  to-day  has  only  himself  to  blame.  There  are 
plenty  of  nurserymen  to-day  to  whom  orders  may  be 
intrusted  with  an  absolute  certainty  that  they  will  be 
honestly  filled  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  the  per¬ 
ipatetic  tree  agents,  who  go  about  the  country  after 
victims  and  who  generally  find  them,  and,  we  are  sorry 
to  say,  there  are  still  a  few  crooked  dealers  left  in  the 
trade.  It  pays  to  deal  with  the  best. 

How  Mrs.  Smith  Managed  Her 
Garden. 

“  I  declare  to  goodness  !  ”  exclaimed  young  Mrs.  W. 
as  she  rushed  into  Mrs.  Smith’s  kitchen  the  other  day, 

“  I  really  don’t  know  what  to  do.” 

“  Why,  bless  your  sweet  soul,”  replied  the  surprised 
old  lady,  “ what  is  the  matter?”  Then  turning  her 
broom  up  against  the  wall,  she  drew  two  chairs  close  to¬ 
gether,  and,  taking  the  pretty  brown  hand  of  her  young 
neighbor  in  hers,  said,  in  her  winning,  sympathetic 
way  :  “  Now,  deary,  sit  right  down  here  and  tell  me 

what  you  are  worried  about.” 

“  Well,  John  is  going  to  have  four  men  and  two  boys 
come  to-morrow  to  help  him  with  the  hay,  and  they 
will  stay  at  least  four  days,  and  I  really  do  not  know 
what  to  cook  or  fix  for  them.  We  have  no  vegetables 
at  all,  except  potatoes.  The  radishes,  lettuce  and 
peas  are  all  gone,  and  the  beans  and  beets  and  cabbage 
are  not  large  enough  to  use.  We  have  no  summer 
fruit  on  the  place  except  a  few  currants  ;  the  raspber¬ 
ries,  you  know,  were  a  failure  this  year. 
What  in  the  world  shall  I  do  ?  John  is 
going  to  town  this  evening.  Do,  please, 
tell  me  what  I  shall  ask  him  to  get — not 
expensive  things,  because  we  can’t  afford 
them,  you  know,  but  just  things  I  must 
have.  I’ve  brought  a  piece  of  paper  on 
which  to  write  them  down.” 

Bless  your  heart,  child,  I  wouldn’t 
fret  about  the  matter  so.  We’ll  see  if 
we  can’t  manage  it  some  way.”  Then  the 
good  old  lady  named  a  short  list  of  ar¬ 
ticles,  and  at  the  same  time  explained 
how  they  might  be  best  cooked  and 
served.  When  this  was  done,  she  said  : 

“  When  I  was  young  and  inexperi¬ 
enced,  deary,  I  was  often  caught  in 
your  present  fix,  and  the  worst  of  it  was 
our  town  was  18  miles  away,  and  Thomas  couldn’t 
drive  in  any  evening  and  get  things  to  help  me  out. 
But  I  learned  how  to  prepare  for  such  emergencies. 
Come  to  my  garden  and  I’ll  show  you  how  I  manage.” 

“There,  you  see,  are  three  rows  of  radishes.  This 
row  we  are  using  now,  and  they  are  excellent.  The 
next  row  will  be  ready  by  the  time  these  are  gone, 
and  they  will  be  followed  by  that  row  of  small  ones. 
We  had  five  rows  of  early  radishes  over  there,  and  as 
soon  as  they  were  cleared  away  I  set  those  cabbage 
lettuces  on  the  plat.  That  will  be  headed  and  ready 
for  use  when  my  Simpson  lettuce  in  the  next  bed  is 
gone.  I  sow  my  lettuce  in  rows,  as  you  see.  The 
Simpson  does  not  head,  but  as  I  thin  it  out  the  re¬ 
maining  plants  grow  to  a  large  size  and  become  very 
nice  and  crisp.  The  cabbage  variety  is  not  fit  to  eat 
until  it  heads,  and  then  it  is  delicious.  It  makes 
salads  fit  for  a  king.  A  five-cent  package  of  seed  sup¬ 
plies  me  with  all  the  plants  I  need,  and  it  is  August 
before  the  last  head  is  gone. 

“  Those  late  peas  you  see  are  just  coming  into  their 
prime.  Where  those  lata  cabbages  stand  were  the 
early  and  second  early  varieties.  As  soon  as  they 
were  gathered  one  of  the  men  ran  a  cultivator  over 
the  ground  a  few  times  and  I  set  out  the  cabbages. 

I  sow  six  quarts  of  peas  every  spring,  two  each  of 
early,  medium  and  late,  and  we  have  them  as  long  as 
we  care  for  them.  When  they  come  in  we  stop  cut¬ 
ting  asparagus.  I  make  two  sowings  of  wax  beans — 
about  a  pint  each  time.  We  don’t  use  many.  My 
beets  have  been  ready  for  use  several  days.  I  sow 
one  ounce  of  seed,  and  I  find  it  sufficient. 

“  Some  of  my  Wakefield  cabbages,  you  see,  are  ready  t 
for  use.  They  were  set  out  when  we  made  garden. 
There’s  only  80  of  them,  yet  they  will  supply  us  all  we 
will  eat.  The  sweet  corn  is  down  there  below  the 
garden.  It  is  planted  and  cultivated  the  same  as  field 
corn.  The  earliest  will  soon  be  ready  for  use.  When 
that  is  gone  the  next  will  be  ready,  and  then  comes 
the  old  Evergreen.  We  have  sweet  corn  nearly  two 
months,  and  how  the  folks  dq  devour  it ! 
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“  There’s  my  tomato  plants,  50  of  them,  and  when 
the  fruit  gets  ripe  Thomas  will  eat  two  bushels  of  it 
himself.  I  have  several  ways  of  preparing  these 
things  for  the  table,  and  1  try  never  to  serve  them  the 
same  two  days  in  succession — unless  the  folks  ask  me 
to.  Celery,  cauliflower  and  egg-plant  I  never  had  any 
success  with.  Thomas  doesn’t  care  for  parsnips,  so  I 
grow  only  a  few  for  myself. 

“  Whenever  I  am  ready  to  plant  or  sow  anything  I 
tell  Thomas,  and  he  or  one  of  the  men  drives  in  here 
with  a  cultivator  and  puts  the  ground  in  good  condi¬ 
tion  in  a  few  minutes. 

“You  know  we  always  have  supper  at  six  o’clock. 
After  supper  one  of  the  men  comes  in  here  and  hoes 
an  hour,  while  Thomas  and  the  other  man  do  the 
chores. 

“  Now  you  see,  deary,  how  I  manage  to  have  all  the 
nice,  fresh  vegetables  we  need  throughout  the  entire 
season.  They  really  form  half  of  our 
living.  After  you  once  learn  how  to  man¬ 
age,  there  is  no  very  hard  work  about  it 
— if  John  will  help  you  with  his  team  and 
hoe  an  hour  or  two  every  week.  When 
you  have  plenty  of  vegetables  you  are  never 
at  a  loss  to  know  what  to  have  for  dinner 
and  supper. 

“  Think  these  things  over  now,  deary, 
and  try  to  arrange  matters  so  that  next 
year  you  will  have  as  good  a  supply  of 
vegetables  as  I  have.  You  have  no  idea 
how  much  trouble  and  worry  and  hard  cash 
they  will  save  you  !”  feed,  grundy. 

A  Standard  Taste  in  Grapes. 

Have  we  any  such  thing  as  a  standard 
of  taste  in  grapes  ?  Is  there  any  recog¬ 
nized  authority  in  this  matter? 

These  questions,  it  would  seem,  must  be 
answered  in  the  negative.  But  if  asked 
in  relation  to  any  other  fruit  an  affirmative 
answer  might  be  given  to  both.  The  qua¬ 
lities  which  go  to  make  up  a  good  apple  are 
conceded  by  all,  and  the  same  is  true  of 
pears,  peaches,  plums,  cherries  and  small 
fruits.  When  it  comes  to  grapes,  we  find  the  widest 
divergence  of  opinion.  Take  Niagara,  Woodruff  Red, 
Wyoming  Red,  Pocklington  and  Lady.  There  are  nu¬ 
merous  admirers  of  each  of  these  varieties  and  greater 
numbers  who  rebel  at  any  classification  which  rates 
them  as  good,  and  both  classes  have  representatives 
among  our  distinguished  horticulturists.  The  rock  on 
which  they  split  in  the  matter  of  taste,  is  the  peculiar 
aroma  of  the  Labrusca  family,  which,  for  want  of  a 
better  name,  is  called  “  foxiness.”  To  many  palates, 
this  is  not  an  objection.  We  know  very  many  accom¬ 
plished  horticulturists  who  enjoy  thoroughly  the 
Niagara  and  Pocklington,  despite  the  pro¬ 
nounced  development  of  this  peculiar  aro¬ 
ma.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  extremely 
distasteful  to  others.  Very  many  horticul¬ 
turists  dislike  this  flavor  so  much  that 
they  will  never  eat  grapes  in  which  it  is 
marked.  When  the  doctors  thus  differ, 
who  shall  decide  ? 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  suggests  that 
while  such  a  pronounced  objection  is 
known  to  exist  to  grapes  in  which  foxiness 
is  prominent,  such  grapes  cannot  hope  to 
be  rated  among  the  best.  We  hardly 
think  the  most  enthusiastic  admirer  of 
Niagara  will  insist  that  it  is  as  good  in 
quality  as  the  Delaware,  Ulster.  Agawam, 

Wilder,  Iona,  Duchess,  Eumelan  or 
Brighton.  We  have  never  yet  found  a 
lover  of  grapes  in  which  this  “native 
aroma  ”  was  prominent,  who  objected  to 
those  named  above  because  of  its  absence. 

It  would  seem,  then,  as  all  agree,  that  the 
varieties  named  are  of  high  quality,  while 
at  least  a  moiety  object  to  the  others,  that 
the  foxy  varieties  should  at  least  revert  to  second 
place — they  cannot  hope  to  be  rated  best. 

Of  course,  in  making  our  final  judgment  on  grapes, 
other  qualities  than  flavor  must  be  considered,  though 
flavor  naturally  comes  first.  The  coming  man  will  not 
eat  grape  seeds — indeed,  the  critical  grape  eater  does 
not  cat  them  to-day.  Hence  a  grape  with  a  tough 
pulp,  one  from  which  the  seeds  are  with  difficulty  ex¬ 
tracted,  would  be  objectionable.  It  may  be  fairly  as¬ 
signed  that  the  nearer  we  approach  the  solidity  or 
meatiness  of  the  Viniferas,  the  better  will  be  our 
grape.  Acidity  must  also  be  considered  a  factor.  Too 
much  acidity  is  objectionable  quite  as  much  as  a  de¬ 
ficiency  of  acid,  or  more.  The  careless  eater  of  grapes, 
who  gives  the  skin  a  pinch  which  sends  the  pulp  flying 
into  his  mouth,  and  promptly  swallows  it,  seeds  and 
all,  never  tastes  the  acid  of  the  grape,  and  really  does 
not  know  how  good  the  grape  is.  Not  so  will  the 
coming  man  eat  grapes.  He  will  crush  the  skin  and 


pulp  between  his  teeth,  manipulating  the  tender  in¬ 
terior  to  separate  the  seeds,  which  with  the  skin  he 
rejects,  tittilating  his  palate  meanwhile  with  the 
sprightly  acid  of  the  grape  which  next  blends  with 
the  sugar  from  its  exterior,  and  glides  down  the 
(esophagus  in  happy  compound,  fruit  of  all  fruits, 
beloved  of  the  gods. 

Breeding  Jerseys  on  the  Hills. 

A  SELF-SUPPORTING  THOROUGHBRED  HERD. 

Trip  to  a  Cooler  Region. 

Leaving  the  New  York,  Ontario  and  Western  Rail¬ 
way  at  Walton,  180  miles  from  New  York,  a  represen¬ 
tative  of  The  Rural  recently  boarded  a  train  on  the 
Delhi  Branch,  which,  terminating  at  Delhi,  the  county 
seat  of  Delaware  County,  is  17  miles  in  length  and  runs 
through  a  very  beautiful  valley,  through  which  flows 
the  head  waters  of  the  East  Branch  of  the  Delaware. 


It  is  a  steady,  though  not  steep  upward  grade  all  the 
way  to  Delhi,  and  when  there,  we  are  about  1,500  feet 
above  sea  level.  In  a  drive  of  seven  miles  from  Delhi 
to  Meredith  Square,  we  added  840  feet  to  our  elevation, 
Meredith  being  2,300  feet  above  the  sea.  It  was  a  hot, 
sultry  day  when  we  left  the  city,  it  was  delightfully 
cool  aWf,Ipleasant  when  we  reached  Meredith,  the 
home  of’ih'e  famous  Meridale  Jersey  herd  of  Messrs. 
Ayer  <fe  McKinney. 

Some  years  ago,  Mr.  Ayer,  in  search  of  a  healthful 
climate3ior  the  summer,  gave  Meredith  a  trial.  He 
found  it  so  admirable  that  he  built  a  cottage  there, 


and  not  long  after,  bought  about  40  acres  of  land. 
Mr.  McKinney  tried  the  place,  and  he,  too,  built  a  cot¬ 
tage  there.  Mr.  Ayer  thought  it  would  be  nice  to 
have  his  own  milk  and  cream,  and,  accordingly, 
bought  some  Jersey  cattle  and  grades  of  the  type 
then  so  prevalent  in  Delaware  County,  which  county, 
by  the  way,  has  a  larger  proportion  of  Jersey  and 
Jersey-grade  cattle  in  its  dairies  to-day  than  any  other 
in  the  State. 

Building  up  a  Jersey  Herd. 

An  increasing  interest  in  the  cattle  specialty  led  Mr. 
Ayer  to  the  idea  of  establishing  a  fine  herd  of  Jersey 
cattle.  Mr.  McKinney,  his  partuer  in  the  Philadelphia 
business,  took  no  less  kindly  to  the  idea,  and  together 
they  set  about  realizing  their  ideal.  Being  business 
men,  and  not  visionaries,  they  went  about  it  in  an  ex¬ 
ceedingly  practical  way.  They  studied  the  herd  book 
of  the  A.  J.  C.  C.,  and  from  their  investigations  made 
up  their  minds  that  the  strains  of  blood  they  wanted 


were  Stoke-Pogis,  St.  Lambert  and  Matilda.  Having 
made  this  selection,  they  started  the  herd  in  1889.  To 
get  the  animals  they  wanted  was  not  an  easy  task. 
For  one,  owned  by  Baron  Von  Richthofen,  then  of 
Denver,  they  offered  $6,000,  but  the  Baron  said  810,000 
would  not  buy  him.  They  made  here  and  there  some 
valuable  acquisitions  and  were  getting  on  fairly  well, 
when  in  March,  1890,  they  made  a  great  stride  to  the 
front. 

Baron  Von  Richthofen  sent  for  Mr.  McKinney  and 
informed  him  that  business  called  him  (the  Baron)  to 
Europe,  where  he  should  be  obliged  to  remain  for  at 
least  two  years,  possibly  longer.  On  the  occasion  of  a 
previous  visit,  his  herd  had  not  received  proper  atten¬ 
tion  and  he  disliked  leaving  it.  He  did  not  want  to 
see  it  broken  up  and  had  made  no  effort,  as  yet,  to 
sell.  If  Ayer  &  McKinney  wanted  to  purchase,  he 
would  sell  the  entire  herd  at  a  fair  valuation.  A  bar¬ 
gain  was  struck  and  Ayer  &  McKinney 
became  the  owners  of  the  Baron’s  herd. 
They  started  from  Denver  with  100  head; 
when  they  reached  Meridale  Farms,  as 
their  place  had  been  christened,  they  had 
103  and  15  minutes  later  another  was  born. 
Not  one  died  or  was  injured  in  transit. 
The  firm  thus  at  one  transaction  secured 
much  of  the  best  blood  of  the  strains  they 
desired,  and  from  that  date  have  occupied 
a  conspicuous  position  among  breeders. 

Meredith  Square  was,  before  the  advent 
of  Messrs.  Ayer  &  McKinney,  a  proverb 
for  unproductiveness.  The  lands  had  been 
allowed  to  run  down,  the  fences  were 
tumbling,  the  buildings  throughout  the 
section  were  unpainted  and  rickety.  Place 
after  place  was  acquired  by  this  enterpris¬ 
ing  firm  until  they  now  own  between  500 
and  600  acres,  of  which  perhaps  400  acres 
are  arable,  a  large  part  of  the  remainder 
being  in  timber,  some  of  the  woodlands 
being  as  fine  forests  as  one  could  wish 
to  see.  Large  and  commodious  barns  and 
stables  have  been  built  on  different  parts 
of  their  lands,  swampy  places  have  been 
drained,  walls  have  been  built,  the  paint  brush  has 
brightened  things  up:  in  short,  the  whole  section  has 
been  transformed.  Property  in  and  about  the  village  lias 
doubled  in  value  since  the  advent  of  Ayer  &  McKinney. 
Instead  of  worn-out  meadows,  the  eye  takes  in  a  great 
expanse  of  hillside  and  valley,  on  which  are  grow¬ 
ing  magnificent  crops  of  oats,  grass,  potatoes  and 
ensilage  corn.  The  transformation  has  been  complete. 

Looking  over  the  Herd. 

Early  in  the  morning  following  our  arrival,  we  were 
called  for  by  Mr.  McKinney,  and  together  we  visited 
the  stable  where  the  milking  was  goingon. 
The  part  of  the  herd  now  in  milk  numbers 
about  75  head.  The  entire  herd  comprises 
about  175  animals — bulls,  cows  and  calves, 
and  there  are  left  of  the  older  stock  eight 
grades,  now  in  milk.  These  will  soon  be 
eliminated,  leaving  nothing  but  thorough¬ 
bred,  registered  stock. 

‘  ‘  W hat  bulls  have  you  at  the  head  of 
your  herd?”  said  I  to  Mr.  McKinney. 

“  Ida  St.  Lambert’s  bull  19169,  Matilda 
Fourth’s  Son  20214,  and  Ida  of  St.  Lam¬ 
bert’s  Last  Son  23601.  Let  us  take  a  look 
at  them.” 

An  attendant  led  out  these  fine  speci¬ 
mens  for  our  inspection.  There  are  no 
finer  animals  on  the  continent,  and  they 
evoke  the  heartiest  praise  from  all  who 
see  them. 

“  They  do  not  seem  to  be  at  all  vicious,” 
said  I. 

“  Not  at  all,”  answered  Mr.  McKinney. 
“  Still,  we  never  take  any  chances,  always 
handling  them  with  staff  and  chain.  They 
are  always  treated  kindly  and  have  never  shown 
any  manifestations  of  ugliness,  nor  do  I  think  they 
will.” 

“  I  should  like  to  make  some  tests  of  your  milk,” 
said  I,  as  we  wandered  back  to  the  milking  stable. 

“  As  many  as  you  please,”  was  the  answer. 

The  Rural  representative  took  first  a  sample  of  the 
milk  of  Pomona’s  Ida  of  St.  Lambert,  59565,  a  full 
sister  to  their  two  bulls,  which  dropped  her  first  calf 
December  27,  1891,  and  was  a  little  over  six  months  in 
milk  ;  also  a  specimen  of  the  product  of  Praxitella 
2d,  and  then  one  of  the  milk  of  the  herd  when  mixed 
together.  We  also  took  samples  of  the  milk  of  five 
herds,  which  Ayer  &  McKinney  buy  and  manufacture, 
all  of  which  have  more  or  less  Jersey  blood  in  them. 
The  Babcock  tester  was  brought  into  requisition  with 
the  following  results :  Meridale  Herd,  4.9  ;  Pomona’s 
Ida  of  St.  Lambert,  6.4  ;  Praxitella  2d,  4.4  ;  Outside 
Dairy  No.  1,  3.5;  No.  2,  3.75;  No.  3,  4.50:  No.  4,  4; 
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No.  5,  3.75.  This  showing  was  quite  remarkable.  The 
cows  were  running  in  a  rank  pasture,  and  were  receiv¬ 
ing  no  grain  feed  other  than  a  very  small  quantity  of 
wheat  bran  to  keep  them  quiet  during  milking. 

“You  are  not  feeding  much  ?  ”  suggested  I. 

“  Practically  very  little,  indeed.  We  aim  to  keep 
the  herd  in  good  condition — a  working  herd.  They 
are  never  fed  up  for  dress  parade,  hut  are  kept  in  just 
the  condition  we  would  aim  at,  were  we  dairymen 
primarily  instead  of  breeders.” 

“  Are  you  selling  much  stock  at  present  ?” 

“  All  we  have  cared  to  sell.  We  never  sell  a  heifer 
until  she  has  dropped  her  calf  and  her  butter-making 
capacity  has  been  tested.” 

To  The  Rural  representative  one  of  the  most  not¬ 
able  features  of  this  wonderful  herd,  was  their  size. 
We  are  sure  they  will  average  much  larger  than  any 
other  Jersey  herd  we  have  seen,  and  we  noted  this 
point  with  especial  pleasure.  There  is  no  reason  why, 
in  the  hands  of  careful  breeders,  the  size  of  the  Jer¬ 
seys  may  not  be  increased  to  that  of  the  average  cow 
with  a  corresponding  increase  in  her  product.  It  is 
simply  reversing  the  processes  of  evolution,  by  which 
her  size  has  been  reduced,  and  the  one  process  ought 
to  be  as  easy  as  the  other. 

Facts  About  the  Butter  Making. 

The  dairy  house  is  a  model  of  neatness  and  is  excel¬ 
lently  adapted  for  its  work.  On  a  steep  hillside,  150 
feet  above  it,  is  an  artificial  reservoir,  fed  by  springs, 
which  furnishes  the  water  for  a  motor  which  propels 
all  the  machinery  of  the  dairy  house — separator, 
churns,  butter  worker,  etc.  In  an  adjoining  room  is 
an  engine  to  be  used  in  case  of  any  failure  in  the 
water  supply.  The  milk  of  each  cow  is  weighed  at 
every  milking.  The  cream  is  separated  immediately 
after  milking  and  put  in  cans  for  cooling,  where  it 
remains  about  24  hours,  when  it  is  poured  into  the  vat 
for  ripening,  where  it  remains  about  24  hours  longer. 
It  is  then  churned.  The  milk  from  the  Meridale  Herd 
is  kept  separate  and  churned  separately.  The  butter 
is  all  made  into  prints,  branded  “Meridale”  and 
marketed  entirely  in  Philadelphia  to  a  private  trade. 
At  this  time  of  the  year  it  is  sold  at  40  cents  per 
pound.  The  blitter  from  the  other  herds,  the  milk  of 
which  they  buy,  is  separately  made.  This  is  also  put 
in  prints,  but  is  branded  “  Wheat  Sheaf,”  and  also 
goes  mainly  to  the  Philadelphia  market.  They  have 
made  as  high  as  0,044  pounds  in  a  single  month. 

The  remainder  of  the  herd,  young  stock  and  dry 
cows,  were  scattered  in  six  different  parts  of  the  farm, 
most  of  them  in  pasture.  A  rigid  system  of  inspection 
is  kept  up,  each  group  being  visited  and  examined 
every  alternate  day  while  in  pasture.  Cows  about 
ready  to  drop  their  calves  are  brought  to  the  home 
barn,  where  they  are  under  the  superintendent’s  eye. 

The  Food  and  How  it  is  Fed. 

“  What  do  you  feed  in  winter  ?  ”  said  I. 

“Corn  ensilage  night  and  morning,  with  hay  in  the 
middle  of  the  day.  For  grain  feed,  we  use  corn  and 
oats  ground  together,  equal  parts  by  weight,  also 
wheat  bran.  These  are  our  staples.” 

“  You  think  well  of  ensilage  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  yes.  We  have  no  trouble  in  growing  or  keep¬ 
ing  it  and  our  stock  thrive  on  it.  The  elevation  is 
rather  too  great  here  to  make  corn  growing  successful, 
but  we  can  easily  get  it  to  the  condition  when  it  makes 
excellent  ensilage,  that  is  when  the  ears  begin  to 
glaze.” 

“  What  crops  do  you  grow  beside  ensilage  ?  ” 

‘  We  shall  house  about  200  tons  of  hay  this  season  in 
addition  to  the  27  acres  we  have  in  ensilage  corn.  We 
have  00  acres  in  oats.  This  crop  flourishes  admirably 
here.  We  have  grown  as  high  as  55  bushels  to  the 
acre  and  grow  regularly  from  45  to  50.  Both  soil  and 
climate  seem  admirably  adapted  to  them.  Potatoes 
also  do  well  here,  but  we  aim  to  grow  only  enough 
for  our  own  supplies.  We  have  about  five  acres  this 
season.” 

“  What  fertilizers  did  you  buy  to  aid  you  in  bringing 
up  these  run-down  lands  to  their  present  fertile  con¬ 
dition  ?  ” 

“We  bought  largely  of  hard  wood  ashes — more  of 
these  than  of  anything  else.  We  use  for  potatoes  each 
year  some  bone  phosphates.  These  additions,  as  we 
take  nothing  off  the  farm  but  butter  and  pork,  will  of 
course,  with  our  stable  manure,  gradually  restore  the 
lost  fertility.  We  buy  our  bran  and  corn  and  these 
too  add  to  the  value  of  the  manure.  It  takes  one  team 
pretty  much  all  the  time  at  this  season  to  draw  out 
the  manure,  and  when  our  herds  are  all  stabled,  one 
team  cannot  do  the  work.” 

“  How  many  men  do  you  employ  ?” 

“We  have  14  employed  by  the  year,  with  extra  help 
from  time  to  time.  We  have  two  engaged  continuously 
in  laying  wall.” 

“  Do  you  use  the  Babcock  tester  often  ?  ” 

'  'Cl<,^yes.  We  find  it  very  useful.  Here  is  a  test 
made  a  few  days  ago  of  the  first  10  cows,  just  as  they 


came  into  the  stable  :  Meridale  Oakland’s  Nora,  4.6  ; 
Dilwa,  4.8  ;  Daisy  Lisgar,  4  ;  Meridale  Bloomfield,  5  ; 
Meridale  Coquette,  4.8;  Lady  Matilda  Pogis,  3.8; 
Gilfillia,  5  ;  Priscilla  Pogis,  5.4  ;  Pomona’s  Ida  of  St. 
Lambert,  5.8;  Meridale  Nora  of  St.  Lambert,  4.  That 
shows  an  average  of  4.72,  pretty  good  for  a  working 
dairy.” 

“  How  much  milk  do  you  buy  of  your  neighbors?” 

“  We  bought  in  June  last  about  70,000  pounds.” 

The  Meridale  herd  should  be  the  healthiest  and  best 
in  the  country.  The  air  is  pure  and  salubrious  ;  the 
water  is  abundant  and  pure — indeed,  it  would  be  hard 
to  find  a  field  of  any  considerable  size  without  a  fine 
spring,  the  water  in  many  of  which  stands  below  50 
degrees  all  summer  long.  Dr.  Francis  Bridge,  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Veterinary  Surgeon,  visited  the 
herd  while  we  were  there,  and  made  a  most  thorough 
examination  of  it.  Dr.  Bridge  excels  as  a  diagnosti¬ 
cian,  especially  in  all  lung  diseases,  and  when  we  left, 
he  assured  us  that  there  was  not  a  trace  of  tuberculosis 
or  any  kindred  disease  in  the  herd. 

Messrs.  Ayer  &  McKinney  are  to  be  congratulated 
on  their  success  in  establishing  such  a  noble  herd  of 
Jerseys,  and  we  are  confident  they  will  reap  a  fitting 
reward  for  their  enterprise  and  business  sagacity,  f. 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of  the 
writer  to  Insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question,  please  see  If  It  Is 
not  answered  In  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions 
ut  one  time.  l*ut  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 

Raspberry  Curl  Leaf,  Etc. 

P.  S.,  Exeter,  Pa. — 1.  Will  Orchard  Grass  do  well  if 
sown  with  rye  or  wheat  in  the  fall  ?  2.  What  variety 
of  grass  would  be  likely  to  do  best  on  a  very  gravelly, 
poor  soil  ?  3.  What  ails  my  raspberries  ?  A  great 

many  of  my  Johnson’s  Sweet  have  a  curly  leaf,  are 
full  of  small,  worthless  berries  and  the  best  of  them 
are  not  by  any  means  what  they  ought  to  be.  The 
Greggs  are  somewhat  inclined  to  follow  suit,  and  I 
notice  a  plant  here  and  there  among  several  of  the 
other  varieties  that  looks  sickly,  especially  among  the 
Cuthberts.  Shaffers  are  the  healthiest  of  all  with  me. 
Thompson’s  Prolific  bears  no  perfect  berries.  They 
are  nearly  on  a  par  with  that  humbug  introduced  a 
few  years  since  under  the  name  of  Crimson  Beauty. 

Ans. — 1.  Yes,  as  well  as  could  be  expected.  It 
would  do  better  sown  in  the  spring  and  ha;  »wed  in 
without  any  other  crop.  2.  We  cannot  ant-  vyer  that 
question.  Better  fertilize  the  soil  than  to  try  to  find 
something  that  will  grow  on  a  poor  kind.  3.  The 
curl  leaf  may  be  produced  by  the  Bramble  F*ea  Louse 
(Psylla  rubi),  a  minute  insect  which  sucks  the  juices 
from  the  leaves.  You  may  have  some  anthracnose 
among  them.  The  wisest  course  is  to  dig  out  every 
infected  bush  and  burn  it  up. 

What  Aijls  the  Orchard  Grass  ? 

./.  V.  L.,  La  Crosse.  Wls. — Six  years  ago  seeds  of 
Timothy,  clover,  Red-top,  and  a  liberal  quantity  of 
Orchard  Grass  were  sown  together  on  a  well  prepared 
field  ;  each  following  year  for  four  years  it  was  cut 
just  as  soon  as  the  Orchard  Grass  was  in  full  bloom 
and  always  before  it  seeded.  One  year  ago  last  win¬ 
ter,  it  was  noticed  that  several  of  the  Orchard  Grass 
plants  were  injured  and,  finally,  in  the  spring  follow¬ 
ing,  the  entire  seeding  was  dead.  Was  the  crop  cut 
too  early  or  is  the  plant  more  tender,  and  subject  to 
kill  out  than  the  other  grasses  mentioned  ?  Or  is  it 
short-lived  ? 

Ans. — Orchard  Grass  is  not  only  very  hardy,  but 
long-lived  and  able,  under  ordinary  conditions,  to 
maintain  itself  when  growing  with  Blue  Grass,  Quack 
and  Timothy  ;  at  least  that  is  the  case  here  in  New 
York.  No,  it  was  not  cut  too  early.  Without  doubt 
some  disease  attacked  the  grass.  It  is  no  uncommon 
thing  for  the  new  growth  of  not  only  Orchard  Grass, 
but  clover,  to  be  attacked  with  fungous  diseases. 
Sometimes  the  leaves  of  the  young  clover  will  die  off 
entirely,  and  if  the  weather  after  harvest  is  very  dry, 
it  will  fail  to  make  new  leaves  and  this  results  in 
death  to  the  plant.  I  suggest  trying  it  again,  as  it  is 
probable  that  the  grass  will  withstand  all  adverse 
influences  in  the  future,  as  it  is  one  of  the  hardiest 
valuable  grasses  which  is  in  general  use.  i.  i\  Roberts. 

Skin  Eruption  on  Young-  Horse. 

F.  P.,  Stochpoi't,  N.  Y. — I  have  a  young  horse  whose 
blood  seems  to  be  out  of  order.  His  body  is  covered 
with  pimples  and  bunches.  His  hind  legs  from  hock 
to  feet  are  covered  thickly  with  them.  A  scratch  or 
sore  is  a  long  time  in  healing.  What  can  I  do  for  him  ? 

Ans. — Give  an  active  purgative  to  clear  out  the 
bowels — five  or  six  drams  of  the  best  aloes  with  one 
ounce  of  ginger,  made  into  a  ball  or  administered  as  a 
drench.  Repeat  the  dose  in  three  days  if  the  bowels 
are  not  freely  moved.  A  bran  mash  or  other  laxative 
diet  should  be  given  until  the  physic  has  operated. 


Then  give  two  tablespoonfuls  of  the  following  powders 
on  the  feed  twice  daily  :  sulphate  of  soda,  one  pound  ; 
nitrate  of  potash  and  pondered  nux  vomica,  of  each 
one-fourth  pound ;  powdered  gentian,  one  pound. 
Mix.  A  light,  laxative  diet  should  be  given  during  the 
summer.  dr.  f.  l.  kii.borne. 

A  Hopeless  Case. 

H.  W.  McG. ,  Pocatello,  Ida. — I  have  a  six-year-old 
horse  which,  when  two  years  old,  was  tied  to  a  post 
with  a  rope  around  the  neck  ;  he  strained  his  neck 
close  to  the  head.  The  neck  is  stiff  and  hurts  him  in 
turning.  When  driven  he  throws  his  head  to  one  side 
and  cannot  raise  it  higher  than  his  withers;  otherwise 
he  is  in  as  good  condition  as  any  horse.  Is  it  too  late 
to  help  him  ? 

Ans. — Nothing  can  be  done  now  to  relieve  the  horse. 

Lime  Paste  for  Bordeaux  Mixture. 

C.  W.  G. ,  Waynesboro,  Pa. — We  always  have  on  hand 
lime  of  excellent  quality,  slaked  and  in  paste  of  the 
thickness  of  heavy  cream.  Should  I  keep  on  hand 
sulphate  of  copper?  Can  I  not  at  any  time  prepare  the 
Bordeaux  mixture  as  I  need  it,  or  will  the  lime  paste 
lose  its  properties  ? 

Ans. — We  are  not  aware  that  such  lime  would  prove 
in  any  way  inferior  to  fresh  lime,  though  some  have 
assumed  differently. 

Worms  in  Sweet  Corn. 

E.  D.  II.,  Inanda,  N.  C. — What  causes  the  worms  in 
the  ends  of  the  ears  of  sweet  corn  ?  Is  there  any 
remedy  and,  if  so,  what  ? 

Ans. — This  is  the  corn-worm  or  the  boll-worm  (He- 
liothis  armigera).  In  the  South  it  feeds  upon  cotton 
bolls  as  well  as  on  corn  ;  in  the  North  it  annoys  us 
only  on  corn.  It  is  a  most  vexatious  and  destructive 
pest  and  no  practicable,  thorough  remedy  has  been 
found  for  its  ravages.  The  moths  are  greenish-yellow 
insects,  with  a  prominent  black  spot  near  the  middle  of 
the  front  wings.  They  deposit  their  eggs  on  the  silk  of 
the  ears.  The  larvae  soon  hatch  and  greedily  eat  through 
the  husk  to  the  corn  and  then  eat  faster  than  ever. 
When  full-grown,  they  are  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  of 
a  pale  green  or  dark  brown  color  with  longitudinal 
stripes.  Hand-picking  is  about  the  only  practical 
remedy.  The  silk  of  the  infested  ears  is  prematurely 
dry  and  the  larvae  may  be  crushed  in  it. 

A  Southern  Cabhagre  Enemy. 

J.  G.  W.,  Salem,  Va. — I  send  The  Rural  specimens 
of  cabbage  bugs  which  injure  cabbages,  kale  and 
cauliflowers  in  this  section.  What  will  kill  them, 
without  injuring  the  plants?  Slug  Shot  has  done  no 
good. 

Ans. — The  insect  accompanying  the  inclosed  letter 
is  the  Harlequin  Cabbage  Bug  or  Calico-back.  It  is 
a  well-known  pest  in  the  South,  and  although  many 
experiments  have  been  tried,  no  satisfactory  method 
of  combatting  it  has  been  discovered.  The  usual  way 
is  to  resort  to  hand-picking.  Something  can  be  done 
in  the  way  of  trapping  the  pests  by  laying  boards  be¬ 
tween  the  rows  of  cabbages  or  scattering  wilted  cab¬ 
bage  leaves  about;  the  bugs  will  hide  under  these 
during  the  night  and  can  be  captured  early  in  the 
morning.  [PROF.]  j.  H.  COMSTOCK. 

Miscellaneous. 

0.  K.  Q.,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. — Robert  Douglas,  Wau¬ 
kegan,  Ill.,  grows  evergreens  from  the  seeds. 

A.  L.  M.,  Groton,  N.  Y. — The  best  way  to  get  a  slip 
from  a  clematis  or  wistaria  vine  is  to  layer  at  once. 

Rev.  J.  II.  K.,  Lisbon,  III. — Write  for  the  catalogues 
of  dealers  whose  advertisements  may  be  found  in  our 
columns. 

A.  S.  M.,  Lakewood,  N.  J. — The  “Cole”  system  of 
drainage  and  irrigation  is  very  expensive,  and  would 
not  be  practical  except  with  high-priced  crops.  A 
book,  “The  New  Agriculture,”  (price  $1.50)  describes 
the  method  in  full. 

Raspberries  for  Illinois. — L.  B.  C.,  Mendota,  Ill. — It 
is  difficult  to  tell  you  which  black  and  yellow  rasp¬ 
berries  are  best  for  a  home  garden  on  Illinois  prairie 
soil.  The  Souhegan  is  among  the  best  all-round  black¬ 
caps  in  this  latitude.  The  berries  are  not  as  large  as 
the  Gregg,  but  much  better  and  of  better  color.  The 
Ohio  would  come  next  in  our  judgment.  For  yellow, 
we  would  recommend  Golden  Queen,  which  is  a  yellow 
Cuthbert  and  just  as  hardy.  We  should  be  glad  to 
have  the  opinions  of  some  of  our  Illinois  growers  on 
the  selections  above  given. 

Buhach  for  Cabbage  Worms. — W.  F.  A.,  Loudonville, 
N.  Y. — The  best  insect  powder  to  kill  the  cabbage 
worm  on  cabbage  and  cauliflower  is  pyrethrum  or  bu¬ 
hach.  It  may  be  diluted  or  attenuated  with  six  times 
its  bulk  of  flour  and  dusted  on  with  a  powder  gun  or 
bellows  ;  or  it  may  be  used  in  a  solution — one  ounce 
of  buhach  to  four  gallons  of  water,  sprayed  on  the 
plants.  Hot  water  at  130  degrees  is  said  to  be  effec¬ 
tual  in  killing  these  worms.  The  water  may  be  boil¬ 
ing  hot  when  carried  to  the  field,  but  will  cool  suffi¬ 
ciently  to  be  harmless  to  the  plants.  Kerosene  emul¬ 
sion  is  also  recommended. 
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A  Short  Chemical  Rotation. 

C.-  G.  Williams,  Trumbull  County,  0. 
— In  suggesting-  the  rotation  of  grass  and 
wheat,  including,  of  course,  liberal  appli¬ 
cations  of  chemicals,  on  page  461,  the 
writer  speaks  of  mowing  the  meadows  as 
long  as  they  will  cut  1  %  ton  of  hay  per 
acre,  then  seeding  to  wheat.  This  would 
be  at  least  a  very  uncertain  rotation. 
Some  years  one  would  have  a  great  many 
acres  of  wheat ;  others  none.  But  when 
hay  is  the  magnum  bonurn,  I  can  see  that 
it  might  be  desirable.  In  districts  re¬ 
mote  from  a  good  hay  market — I  am  20 
miles  away  from  a  fair-sized  town — I 
think  it  would  be  better  to  shorten  the 
rotation,  mowing  meadows  only  one 
year  and  then  seeding  to  wheat  and 
grass. 

Wheat  is  always  and  every  where  a  cash 
article  and  more  easily  marketable  than 
hay.  Then,  too,  I  believe  the  land  would 
keep  in  better  condition  under  this  treat¬ 
ment  than  it  would  were  the  meadows 
mown  until  it  had  pretty  nearly  run  out. 
The  ideal  rotation  should  include  a  hoed 
crop  for  the  good  of  the  land,  but  all  are 
not  situated  as  regards  market  and  soil 
to  make  this  profitable.  If  the  meadow 
be  plowed  immediately  after  haying,  as 
suggested,  and  worked  thoroughly  and 
long,  this  will,  in  a  measure,  make  up 
for  the  tillage  it  would  get  under  pota¬ 
toes.  The  short  rotation  of  clover  and 
wheat,  while  not  bringing  the  money  one 
would  were  potatoes  included,  does  not 
require  anywhere  near  the  amount  of 
work.  In  these  days  of  high-priced  farm 
labor,  it  may  be  well  to  leave  the  potato 
rotation  for  those  who  have  the  very  best 
potato  soil,  and  be  content  with  less  gross 
receipts.  The  net  profits  may  not  be  far 
behind. 

It.  N.-Y. — We  did  not  recommend  this 
treatment  as  a  rotation.  It  was  simply 
a  plan  for  maintaining  a  hay  farm 
with  the  least  possible  expense  of  labor 
and  money.  So  long  as  the  soil  produced 
1%  ton  per  acre,  the  owner  would  be 
satisfied.  When  it  fell  below  that,  the 
problem  was  to  increase  the  yield  with 
as  little  labor  and  money  as  possible. 
Plowing  and  seeding  with  wheat  and 
grass  and  a  liberal  use  of  fertilizers 
afford  the  quickest  and  cheapest  road  to 
grass.  There  are  but  few  farmers  who 
would  desire  to  follow  such  a  plan,  but 
the  very  fact  that  there  are  such  shows 
the  importance  of  studying  out  one’s  sit¬ 
uation  and  doing  the  things  that  suit  the 
home  farm — not  the  neighbor’s. 

Salting-  Canada  Thistles. 

H.  T.,  Yorktown,  N.  Y. — Having  had 
a  little  experience  with  these  thistles, 
and  having  completely  eradicated  two 
patches,  one  of  which  covered  a  quarter 
of  an  acre,  I  will  tell  how  it  was  done, 
and,  like  the  boy  who  knew  that  locust 
posts  would  last  forever  because  his 
father  had  tried  them  twice,  I  am  very 
confident  that  my  method  will  destroy 
them.  Simply  put  salt  upon  the  crown 
of  the  thistle,  without  cutting  it,  and 
also  some  at  the  roots.  By  applying  the 
salt  in  this  way  upon  every  plant  that 
shows  itself,  I  have  found  no  difficulty 
in  getting  rid  of  them  in  the  course  of 
two  or  three  summers. 

Destroying  Canada  Thistles. 

C.  W.,  Niagara  County,  N.  Y. — These 
weeds  are  not  nearly  so  hard  to  destroy 
as  Eklo  (in  a  late  Rural)  and  others 
imagine,  who  are  not  accustomed  to  them. 
In  this  locality  people  are  so  used  to 
them  that  little  effort  is  made  to  get  en¬ 
tirely  rid  of  them.  I  recall  destroying  a 
patch  of  them  in  Ohio,  where  they  were 
a  curiosity,  as  none  had  been  seen  there 
before.  They  root  so  deep  that  salting 
is  not  effective,  and  the  only  sure  way  is 
not  to  let  them  grow  at  all.  As  soon  as 
they  appear  above  ground  destroy  them 


by  cutting  them  off  as  deep  as  you  can 
strike  with  the  blade  of  a  hoe;  repeat 
this  every  week  or  sooner,  if  necessary, 
and  they  will  soon  disappear,  for  they 
cannot  live  long  without  leaves. 

Ark  or  Wanagan. 

B.  T.,  San  Juan  County,  Wash. — 
In  a  late  Rural,  the  word  “  ark  ”  was 
considered  more  appropriate  than. ‘i  wana¬ 
gan  ”  for  the  house-boats  or  boat-houses 
now  being  built  on  Western  river  bot¬ 
toms.  Buildings  placed  on  rafts,  or  very 
large  ttat-bottomed  boats,  have  been  in 
use  for  years  by  raftsmen  and  log  drivers 
in  the  lumber  States,  to  live  in  on  the 
rivers  while  floating  timber  and  logs  to 
market.  In  Pennsylvania  such  crafts 
are  called  arks;  while  in  the  Western 
States  the  Indian  name  of  wanagan  is 
given  them. 

Notes  on  Berries. 

A.  I).  Warner,  Livingston  County, 
N.  Y. — I  have  grown  the  Wilson  and 
Sharpless  strawberries  but  do  not  culti¬ 
vate  these,  or  black  raspberries  now,  for 
there  is  more  profit  in  red  raspberries. 
Of  these  the  Cuthbert  is  most  satisfactory. 
The  Hornet  produces  immense,  firm  ber¬ 
ries  and  is  fully  a  week  earlier  than 
Cuthbert,  but  is  not  so  vigorous  in  habit. 
It  is  prolific.  It  makes  a  small  bush. 
It  might  be  made  a  profitable  berry 
wherever  it  can  be  grown  successfully, 
as  many  more  plants  per  acre  can  be  set 
than  of  the  larger  Cuthbert.  I  find  the 
purple  Shaffer  raspberry  very  prolific. 
Its  erect  habit  and  freedom  from  suckers 
make  it  one  of  the  easiest  to  cultivate. 
With  me  it  is  long-lived  and  hardy.  I 
have  had  some  difficulty  in  introducing 
it,  as  the  color  seems  to  be  against  it  in  our 
market.  Customers  prefer  the  straight, 
red  berry,  and  we  have  to  take  less  per 
quart  for  Shaffers  than  for  the  Cuthbert. 
I  consider  the  Shaffer  a  highly  valuable 
berry,  for  all  canning  purposes.  It  is 
rich  in  flavor.  If  it  were  a  better  shipper, 
it  might  be  planted  more  extensively. 
The  sturdy  habit,  large  fruit  and  pro¬ 
ductiveness  of  the  Snyder  blackberry, 
make  it  the  most  desirable  variety  that 
has  been  introduced  here. 

Keeping  Qualities  of  Potatoes. 

F.  M.  B  ,  Lansing,  Micii. — I  have  been 
with  interest  comparing  the  keeping 
qualities  of  leading  varieties  of  potatoes, 
as  I  am  shipping  seed  even  at  this  date 
for  planting  on  some  of  the  recently  over¬ 
flowed  lands  on  the  Mississippi.  Of  the 
early  sorts  Vick’s  Early  were  all  sound 
and  healthy  though  considerably  with¬ 
ered.  Next  somewhat  less  than  one- 
third  of  Sunrise,  White  Rose  and  Polaris 
(this  seems  to  be  identical  with  White 
Rose),  Early  Rose  and  Hebron  were 
affected  by  decay,  while  hardly  half  of 
Ohio  and  a  very  early  sort  called  Lee’s 
Favorite  were  sound.  In  medium  season 
sorts  nearly  half  of  Belle,  Queen  of  the 
Valley,  and  a  large  red  potato  called  the 
Rose  Seedling  -were  affected.  Of  the 
Elephant,  Empire  State  and  White  Star 
tliree-fourtlis  were  sound ;  the  Dakota 
Reds  were  still  better  and  Late  Roses  were 
almost  all  sound  and  favorites  with 
those  who  raised  the  variety  ;  while  Bur¬ 
bank  and  a  seedling  from  it  head  the  list 
as  perfect  keepers.  The  seedling  being 
of  better  form,  is  becoming  the  favorite 
as  a  late  keeper  in  Jackson  County, 
-where  it  originated.  The  above  observa¬ 
tions  were  made  while  handling  different 
lots  from  farmers’  cellars  or  sheds  under 
ordinary  usage.  At  this  time  of  year 
decay  often  begins  from  bruises  and  cuts 
caused  in  digging,  and  potatoes  for  keep¬ 
ing  should,  I  judge,  be  handled  with 
special  care,  all  but  sound,  unbruised 
specimens  being  left  out. 

E.  L.  S.,  North  Truro,  Mass. — I  was 
much  interested  in  the  account  of  the 
English  tenant  farmer.  It  does  seem  as 
if  such  articles  might  bring  in  a  mild 
protest  against  that  $6  or  any  other  rent 
paid  to  a  “  so-called  landowner.”  What 
a  reflection  on  American  conditions 
when,  with  all  that  load  of  rent  and  tax, 
the  farmer  is  still  better  off  than  if  he 


owned  a  good  farm  here.  Then,  too,  it 
pleases  me  to  note  the  increasing  diffi¬ 
culty  of  making  safe  and  profitable  in¬ 
vestments.  The  bond  holder  is  simply 
the  slave  holder  in  an  advanced  stage  of 
evolution,  and  it  will  be  a  bright  day  for 
humanity  when  he  is  generally  seen  in 
that  light. 


A  correspondent  of  Prof.  Massey  says 
that  he  exposes  his  seed  potatoes  to  light 
and  heat  in  shallow  trays  and  they  form 
heavy,  stout  sprouts  that  do  not  easily 
break  off  in  handling  and  they  grow 
quickly  when  planted.  “  As,”  he  con¬ 
tinues  “  I  have  seen  no  account  of  this 
method  being  tried  by  Mr.  Carman  or 
other  experimenters,  I  write  of  it  to 
you 

Whenever  we  desire  to  raise  the  largest 
quantity  of  potatoes  from  a  small  amount 
of  seed,  as  in  the  case  of  valuable  new 
seedlings,  we  invariably  expose  the  seed 
to  the  light  and  sun  from  two  to  three 
weeks.  On  page  15  of  The  New  Potato 
Culture  is  the  following: 

The  seed  potatoes  were  spread  out  singly  In  a 
warm,  sunny  room.  The  eyes  of  the  seed  end  soon 
pushed,  forming  short,  warty  shoots.  The  object  In 
placing  the  seed  potatoes  In  a  warm,  light  room  was 
to  secure  the  most  vigorous  seed. 

Every  potato  grower  knows  that  the 
eyes  of  some  potatoes  seem  lifeless;  that 
is  feeble,  dormant  or  “  blind.”  After 
planting  they  rot  in  the  ground.  If  sound 
(unsprouted)  potatoes  be  placed  in  the 
sunlight  of  a  warm  apartment,  in  from 
10  days  to  three  weeks,  the  strong  eyes 
will  all  have  developed  into  a  short, 
tough,  irregular  growth,  while  many 
eyes  will  fail  to  make  any  growth.  Now 
if  we  wish  to  insure  a  perfect  stand,  every 
seed  piece  should  have  at  least  one  of 
these  developed  eyes . 

The  Sharpless  was  introduced  some  15 
years  ago,  and  The  R.  N.-Y.  was  the 
first  journal  to  try  it.  The  Bubach  to¬ 
day  is  its  chief  competitor.  It  is  more 
prolific,  but  not  so  good  in  quality . 

The  R.  N.-Y.  was  the  first  to  report 
upon  the  Parker  Earle,  and  its  report 
has  been  echoed  from  all  parts  of  the 
country.  Now  we  tell  you — a  first  report 
also — that  the  Timbrell  has  come  to  stay. 
It  is  the  only  berry  we  know  of  that  is 
large  in  size,  firm,  of  the  first  quality  and 
productive,  and  we  request  that  the  pre¬ 
diction,  to  the  credit  or  discredit  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.,  may  be  borne  in  mind . 

And  the  Brandywine.  That  is  less 
promising  than  the  Timbrell  only  in  be¬ 
ing  not  so  good  in  quality.  This  is,  in  a 
measure,  atoned  for  by  being  more  pro¬ 
ductive,  which  is  saying  a  good  deal  since 
the  Timbrell  is  remarkably  productive . . 

( Continued  on  next  page.) 
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As  a  dollar  were  the 
scrofula  sores  on  my 
poor  little  boy,  sicken¬ 
ing  and  disgusting.  They 
were  especially  severe 
on  his  legs,  hack  of  his 
ears  and  on  his  head. 
I  gave  him  Hood’s  Sar¬ 
saparilla.  In  two  weeks 
the  sores  commenced  to 
heal  up;  the  scales  came  off  and  all  over  his 
body  new  and  healthy  flesh  and  skin  formed. 
When  he  had  taken  two  bottles  of  HOOD’S 
NAKSAPARILIiAjhe  was  free  from  sores.” 
Harry  K.  Ruby,  Box  356,  Columbia,  Penn. 
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What  Others  Say. 

(Continued.) 

As  to  gooseberries,  ah,  we  have  soon 
to  announce  a  new  kind  that,  as  we  be¬ 
lieve,  is  far  ahead  of  any  that  will  thrive 
generally  in  this  country.  In  this  case, 
as  in  many  others,  we  happen  to  have 
been  instrumental  in  hastening  its  intro¬ 
duction.  The  stock  is  already  large,  and 
it  will  be  announced  by  one  of  our  first 
nursery  firms,  probably  next  fall.  It  is 

not  yet  named . 

The  berry  is  of  the  largest  size  and  of 
excellent  quality.  The  plants  are  exces¬ 
sively  productive,  and  mildew  has  never 
appeared  either  upon  the  fruit  or  foliage.. 

There  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  the 
exodus  of  population  from  farms  to  towns 
and  cities  should  be  made  a  text  for 
mournful  prognostications  of  the  decay 
of  agriculture.  This  increase  of  numbers 
in  the  towns  is  a  proof  of  the  prosperity 
of  the  country,  rather  than  the  contrary, 
and  it  is  certainly  a  good  thing  for  the 
farmers.  It  increases  the  number  of  con¬ 
sumers  of  farm  products  and  enlarges  the 
farmers’  markets.  And  while  the  urban 
population  increases,  it  gives  the  neces¬ 
sary  outlet  for  the  surplus  from  the  rural 

districts . 

A  very  little  consideration  will  show 
that  this  flow  of  population  is  unavoid¬ 
able  and  necessary  for  the  progress  of 
any  nation  where  the  domestic  manufac¬ 
tures  are  increasing,  and  this  increase  is 
an  aid  and  not  a  hindrance  to  agricul¬ 
ture.  The  only  important  lesson  to  be 
learned  from  these  facts  is  that  every 
possible  assistance  should  be  given  to 
farm  boys,  and  girls  as  well,  to  fit  them 
for  their  active  business  life  away  from 

the  farm  as  well  as  on  it . 

The  above  views  are  those  of  the  agri¬ 
cultural  editor  of  the  New  York  Times. 
What  have  our  readers  to  say  to  them  ?... 

Among  Alpine  and  Hautbois  varieties 
Ellwanger  &  Barry  consider  the  follow¬ 
ing  varieties  of  strawberries  as  deserving 
the  attention  of  the  amateur  :  Belle  Bor- 
delaise,  Royal  Hautbois  and  Montreuil. 

Though  small  the  fruit  is  delicious . 

The  above  firm  says  with  truth  that 
the  pajony  is  the  best  substitute  for  the 
rhododendron,  which  can  be  grown  only 
in  favored  localities,  and  it  is  admirably 
adapted  to  general  cultivation.  For  effec¬ 
tive  beds,  masses  and  groups,  there  is  not 
another  plant  so  useful.  Of  vigorous 
habit,  fine  foliage  and  magnificent,  large, 
showy  flowers,  the  poeony  can  justly  com¬ 
mand  admiration  from  all.  It  flourishes 
best  in  rich  soil,  but  thrives  under  ordi¬ 
nary  culture,  frequently  even  when  neg¬ 
lected.  It  is  a  plant  for  the  million,  and 
deserves  a  place  in  every  garden,  large 
or  small . 

The  newer  sorts  of  phlox  may  also 
be  mentioned  as  by  no  means  receiving 
the  favor  they  are  richly  entitled  to. 
Their  colors  are  brilliant,  the  roots  hardy, 

requiring  little  car  e . 

One  way  to  appreciate  a  good,  pleas¬ 
ant  home  more  fully  is  to  take  an  outing. 

The  Philadelphia  Weekly  Press  says 
that  the  dreadful  monotony  of  preparing 
three  meals  a  day  365  days  in  the  year, 
year  in  and  year  out,  almost  without  a 
break,  and  often  under  most  adverse  cir¬ 
cumstances,  is  what  sends  so  many  farm¬ 
ers’  wives  to  lunatic  asylums.  The  head 
of  the  household  leads  a  life  that  is  ex¬ 
ceedingly  diversified  compared  with  this, 
and  when  the  round  of  daily  duties  be¬ 
gins  to  grow  burdensome,  and  a  spirit  of 
unrest  seizes  him,  the  farmer  should  be 
just  enough  and  generous  enough  to  in¬ 
clude  in  his  outing  plans  the  patient 
wife  and  mother  who  needs  the  change 
and  rest  even  more  than  himself . 

People  have  different  ideas  of  recrea¬ 
tion,  but  the  yearning  for  a  change  now 
and  then  is  common  to  all  healthfully 
constituted  individuals.  Almost  every  one 
loves  now  and  then  to  get  away  from 
scenes  that  have  grown  perhaps  overly 
familiar*.  It  is  not  proof  that  one  does 
not  love  liome  if  now  and  then  a  desire 


to  look  back  at  it  from  another  standpoint 
comes  uppermost . 

The  Ohio  Farmer  in  its  issue  of  July 
23,  says : 

The  Idea  of  an  experiment  farm  or  station  con¬ 
nected  with  our  paper  was  not  original  with  us,  but 
was  suggested  by  the  similar  plan  originated  by  the 
editor  of  The  Rubai  New-Yorkeu  long  before 
there  was  any  government  or  State  experiment  sta¬ 
tions  on  the  continent. 

In  so  far  as  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  aware  the 
Ohio  Farmer  is  the  first  journal  to  follow 
our  example.  That  is  to  say,  it  is  the 
second  paper  whose  editor  conducts  an 
experiment  farm  with  the  intention  and 
for  the  purpose,  primarily,  of  serving  its 
readers  and  the  cause  of  agriculture  in 
general . 


animal  kept  in  a  cool,  shaded  place,  and 
cold  water  been  poured  on  his  head,  he 
might  have  easily  recovered  ;  but  had  he 
been  left  to  cool  off  before  feeding,  and 
then  fed  moderately,  he  would  not  have 
been  sick.  And  the  majority  of  such 
horse  and  cow  doctors  think  this  is  the 
right  way  to  treat  this  common  disorder, 
brought  on  by  the  grossest  ignorance.” 

- Journal  of  Commerce:  “  There  is 

no  contest  of  any  sort  in  which  vituper¬ 
ation  is  justifiable  or  effective.  Ccarse, 
abusive,  foul  or  profane  language  comes 
under  this  head.  These  specimens  may 
vary  in  degree,  but  they  are  alike  useless 
whether  employed  for  assault  or  de¬ 
fense.” 


A  poor  pot-grown  plant  is  worth  less 
than  a  well-grown  runner.  This  truth 
was  from  the  pen  of  the  veteran  Peter  B. 
Mead  printed  in  these  columns  years  ago 
when  pot-grown  plants  were  first  talked 
of.  It  is  the  opinion  of  The  It.  N.-Y.  to¬ 
day  that  the  average  of  so-called  pot- 
grown  plants  are  not  worth  their  addi¬ 
tional  cost .  . 

Ellwanger  &  Barry  tell  us  that  after 
careful  trial  the  following  new  kinds  of 
strawberries  seem  particularly  promis¬ 
ing  :  Parker  Earle,  Beder  Wood,  Lovett's 
Early,  Beebe  and  Shuster’s  Gem.  The 
firm  considers  Sharpless,  Cumberland, 
Downing,  Golden  Defiance  and  Crescent 
among  the  older  sorts  as  the  leading 

kinds  of  to-day . 

The  Elberta  Peach  is  evidently  a  grand 
variety  for  the  South.  On  July  20  we 
received  a  small  basket  from  A.  W. 
Smith  of  Americus,  Ga.  They  averaged 
nine  inches  in  their  longer  and  nearly 
that  in  the  shorter  circumference.  The 
flesh  is  thick,  very  juicy,  melting  and  of 
good  quality,  though  not  the  best.  The 
color  is  yellow  with  a  brightly  colored 
red  cheek.  It  is  a  freestone.  When 
these  peaches  were  received,  there  were 
none  to  compare  with  them  in  the  New 
York  market  and  peaches  not  over  half 
the  size  and  of  inferior  quality  were  re¬ 
tailing  three  for  10  cents . 

Abstracts. 

- Philadelphia  Weekly  Press:  “  The 

mere  act  of  getting  tired  in  a  new  way 
is  sometimes  restful,  and  a  change  of 
scene  and  associations  is  always  bene¬ 
ficial.” 

“  What  one  is  anxious  to  get  away 
from,  another  will  turn  to  for  recreation. 
A  city  man’s  idea  of  a  restful  holiday  is 
to  get  out  into  the  country  among  quiet 
pastoral  scenes,  while  the  country  man 
hungers  for  excitement.” 

“  Rest  is  recreation  for  the  one,  and 
recreation  is  rest  for  the  other.” 

- Clapp’s  Pioneer  : 

“  Pause  not  to  dream  of  tbe  future  before  us; 

Pause  not  to  weep  tbe  wild  cares  that  come  o’er  us; 
Hark,  bow  Creation’s  deep  musical  cborus, 
Unintermlttlng,  goes  up  Into  Heaven! 

Never  tbe  ocean  wave  falters  In  bowing; 

Never  tbe  little  seed  stops  in  its  growing; 

More  and  more  riebly  the  rose-heart  keeps  glowing, 
Till  from  its  nourishing  stem  It  is  riven.” 

- Christian  Union:  “The  principle 

that  those  who  have  are  best  able  to  get 
more,  applies  to  workmen  as  well  as  to 
capitalists.” 

- Henry  Stewart:  “One  of  the  saddest 

sights  I  have  ever  seen  was  a  fine  horse 
most  cruelly  tortured  to  death  by  a  so- 
called  horse  doctor,  who  combined  with 
this  profession  the  business  of  a  black¬ 
smith.  The  horse  had  been  worked  in 
the  middle  of  a  hot  day  and  was  fed  to 
excess  with  green  grass  cut  immediately 
after  a  shower.  In  a  short  time  the 
animal  was  taken  with  a  severe  attack  of 
indigestion  and  congestion  of  the  brain, 
which  is  commonly  called  ‘  staggers.’ 
He  was  taken  out  into  the  hot  sun  and 
led  about  with  a  rope.  Then  he  was 
bled,  and,  after  the  loss  of  half  a  pailful 
of  blood  was  dragged  around  by  the  rope 
in  the  heat  for  several  hours,  when  he 
fell  in  his  tracks  in  convulsions.  Even 
then  he  was  kicked  and  whipped  to  make 
him  get  up  and  walk,  to  keep  him  alive. 
In  a  few  minutes  the  wretched  beast  was 
out  of  misery  and  at  rest,  and  the  owner 
said  :  ‘There  is  8200  gone.’  Had  the  very 
opposite  treatment  been  given  and  the 


“  It  is  far  less  respectable  than  open 
physical  assault.  The  bully  who  strikes 
with  his  fist  is  more  of  a  man  than  the 
elegantly  dressed  villifier  who  lashes  his 
opponents  with  his  tongue.” 

- Garden  and  Forest  :  “  The  desire 

of  rest  in  declining  years  comes  naturally 
to  almost  every  man.  The  idea  seems  to 
be  inseparably  connected  with  rural 
scenes.  The  paradise  to  be  regained 
is  never  within  the  walls  of  cities.  This 
is  true  even  of  the  city-born  and  city- 
bred:  and  it  is  doubly  true  of  one  reared 
in  the  country,  and  when  such  a  one 
takes  up  with  renewed  interest  the  occu¬ 
pations  of  his  boyhood  he  finds,  to  his 
surprise,  that  in  addition  to  the  flowers 
or  fruit  which  reward  his  care  there  is  an 
ideal  harvest  of  associations  which  may 
make  his  closing  years  rich  with  a  beauty 
and  a  pathos  all  their  own.” 

- Life  :  “  Keep  at  your  tennis,  girls. 

Develop  your  bodies  as  well  as  your 
minds,  and  some  of  you  will  be  men  be¬ 
fore  your  brothers.” 

- Emerson  :  “  Life  is  not  so  short  but 

that  there  is  always  time  for  courtesy.” 


Keep  it  in  the  Hons  is— that  it  umy  be  promptly 
administered  in  all  sudden  attacks  of  Cholera  Mor¬ 
bus,  Cramps,  Diarrhoea,  Colic,  or  any  Affection  of  the 
Bowels,  for  which  Dr.  Jayne’s  Carminative  Balsam  Is 
an  effectual  remedy.  At  this  season  of  the  year 
every  family  will  iind  in  it  a  useful  and  reliable 
curative.— Adv. 


CANADA  UNLEACHED  HARDWOOD 

ASHES. 

Acknowledged  to  be  the  best  and  cheapest  Fertili¬ 
zers  for  Grass,  Grain  and  Fruits. 

THE  FOREST  CITY  WOOD-ASH  CO.,  of  London, 
Can.,  have  removed  their  selling  office  to  1  O ‘A  st.nt  e 
Street,  Roston,  Muss.  Address  us  above  for 
prices,  sample  and  free  pamphlet. 


WESLEY4N  ACADEMY. 

One  of  the  best  academic  and  classical  schools  In 
New  England.  $200,  one-half  In  advance  and  remain¬ 
der  January  15,  will  cover  ordinary  tuition,  with  board 
for  the  year,  beginning  Aug.81.  Send  for  catalogue  to 

Kcv.  WIl.  It.  NEW  IIAIJ,,  A.  M.,  Prln.,  Wllbniham,  Hass. 


Founded  by  HC  MIIQIP  Carl  Faelten, 
Dr.  EbenTourjde.Ul  lllUOIOi  Director. 

Music,  Elocution,  Fine  Arts,  Literature, 
Languages  and  Tuning.  A  safe  and  inviting  Home 
for  lady  pupils.  Send  for  Illustrated  Calendar. 

FRANK  W.  HALE,  Gen’l  Manager,  Boston,  Mass, 


OUR  HAY  CARRIERS 

are  the  best  suited  for  all  kinds  of  buildings.  Use 
any  Fork  or  Slings,  Sell  direct. 

FOWLER  &  FARRINGTON. 

Taughannock  Falls,  N.  Y. 


ENGINES, Us. 

Threshing  Machines, 

Best  Machinery  at  Lowest  Brices 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  York,  Pa. 


WELL 


SUPPLIES 


All  Kinds,  Water,  Sal,  Oil , 
Mining,  Ditching,  Pump¬ 
ing,  Wlnd&Steam  Mach'y.  Encyclopedia  2 to. 

The  American  Well  Works,  Aurora,  III. 

Brniioh  Uwue. 


EX-13S. Canal  St.,CHICAGO,ILL.  1 
‘%‘M  Stexxx,  DALLAS,  TEXAS,  } 


Some  Valuable  Books 
Worth  Far  More 
than  they  Cost. 

FRUITS,  ETC. 


ABOof  Strawberry  Culture.  Terry . 10.40 

American  Grape-Growing  and  Wine-Making. 

Husmann . 1.60 

Apple  Culture,  Field  Notes  on.  Bailey.  (90  p.;  111.)  .75 

Cranberry  Culture.  White.  (Ill.) .  1.25 

Cape  Cod  Cranberries.  Webb.  Paper . 40 

Florida  Fruits.  Harcourt.  (350  p.) . 1.25 

Fruit  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America.  Downing. 

(1,500  p.;  ill.) .  6.00 

Grape-Growers’ Guide.  Chorlton.  (211  p.) . 75 

Grape  Culture.  Tryon . 26 

Grape  Culturlst.  Fuller.  (283  p. ;  111) .  1.60 

Hand-Book  of  Tree  Planting.  Eggleston.  (126  p.)  .75 

How  to  Grow  Strawberries.  Knapp . 25 

Miniature  i’rult  Garden.  Rivers . 1.00 

Orange  Culture.  Moore . .1.00 

Peach  Culture.  Fulton.  (200  p.) .  1.50 

Peach,  Pear,  Quince  and  Nut  Trees,  Culture  of. 

Black.  (400  p.) .  1.50 

Pear  Culturo  for  Profit.  Quinn.  (136  p.)". .  1.00 

Propagation,  Art  of.  Jenkins . 30 

Quince  Culture.  Meech.  (143  p.) .  1.00 

Small  Fruits,  Success  with.  Roe . 1.50 

Small  Fruit  Culturlst.  Fuller .  1.50 


VEGETABLES. 


Asparagus  Culture.  Barnes  &  Robinson . 50 

Cabbages.  Gregory.  (25  p.) . 30 

Carrots  and  Mangold- Wurtzels . 30 

Cauliflowers.  Brill . 20 

Celery  Growing  and  Marketing:  A  Success. 

Stewart .  1.00 

Farm  Gardening  and  Seed  Growing.  Brill .  1.00 

Gardening  for  Profit.  Henderson . 2.00 

Garden— How  to  Make  it  Pay  Greiner.  (260  p.;lll.)  2.00 

Melons,  How  to  Grow  for  Market.  Burpee . 30 

Mushroom  Culture.  Falconer . 1.50 

Onion  Culture  (The  New.)  Greiner . 50 

Onion-Raising.  Gregory . 30 

Onions:  How  to  Grow  for  Market.  Burpee . 26 

Peanut  Plant.  Jones . 50 

Squashes.  Gregory . 30 

Sweet  Potato  Culture.  Fltz . 60 


LIVE  STOCK,  POULTRY,  ETC. 


A  B  C  of  Bee  Culture.  Root .  1.25 

Butter  Making.  Valentine  (KngllBh) . 35 

Dairyman's  Manual.  Stewart .  2.00 

Feeding  Animals.  Stewart . 2.00 

Manual  of  the  Apiary.  Cook .  1.50 

Milch  Cows  and  Dairy  Farming.  Flint . 2.00 

Harris  on  the  Pig.  Joseph  Harris . 1 .50 

Shepherd’B  Manual.  Stewart . 1.50 

Swine  Husbandry.  Coburn .  1.75 

Veterinary  Adviser.  James  Law . 8.00 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


A  B  C  of  Carp  Culture,  'ferry... . 35 

Agriculture.  Storer.  (2  vols) . 5.00 

Azalea  Culture.  Halllday.  (Price,  $2.)  Our 

special  price . 1.00 

Barn  Plans  and  Outbuildings .  1.50 

Botany.  Lessons  in.  Gray.  (226  p.;  111.) . 1.50 

Botany.  Manual  of.  Gray.  (800  p.;  plates)  ....  2.00 

Bulbs.  Hand.  (350  p.;  111.) .  2.50 

Camellia  Culture.  Halllday .  1.00 

Cactaceous  Plants.  Castle . 50 

Chrysanthemums.  Burbldge .  1.50 

Culture  of  Farm  Crops.  Stewart . 1.50 

Draining  for  Profit  and  Health.  Waring . 1.60 

Ensilage  and  Silos.  Colcord  .  1.00 

Every  Woman  ner  Own  Flower  Gardener.  Daisy 

Eyebright .  1.00 

Fertilizers.  Gregory . 40 

Gardening  for  Pleasure.  Henderson .  2.00 

Grasses  and  Forage  Plants.  Flint .  2.00 

Grasses.  How  to  Know  Them  by  Their  Leaves. 

McAlpine . . 1.00 

Hand-Book  of  Plants.  Henderson.  (520  p.;  111;.  4.00 

Home  Acre.  Roe .  1.50 

Home  Floriculture.  Rexford .  1.50 

Home  Florist,  The.  Long .  1.50 

Hop  Culture . 50 

How  Crops  Feed.  Johnson.  (400  p.;  111.) . 2.00 

How  Crops  Grow.  Johnson.  (375  p.)  . 2.00 

How  Plants  Grow  Gray.  (216  p.;  111.) . 1.00 

How  the  Farm  Pays.  Henderson  &  Crozier . 2.50 

Insects  Injurious  to  Plants.  Saunders.  (425  p. ;  111.)  2.00 

Insects,  Injurious.  Treat.  (270  p.;  111.) . 2.04 

Irrigation  for  Farm,  Garden  and  Orchard.  Stew-  • 

art .  1.50 

Landscape  Gardening.  Parsons . 3.50 

Manures,  Book  on.  Harris.  (350  p.) .  1.75 

Nature’s  Serial  Story.  Roe  . .  2.50 

Nitrate  of  Soda  for  Manure.  Harris. . 10 

Orchid  Culture.  Rand . 3.00 

Ornamental  Gardening.  Long .  2.00 

Practical  Floriculture.  Henderson .  1.50 

Practical  Forestry.  Fuller.  (280  p.;  111.) .  1.50 

Preparing  Vegetables  for  the  Table . 50 

Rhododendrons .  1.50 

Roses  In  the  Garden  and  Under  Glass.  Rider. 

(English) . 5C 

Rural  Essays.  Downing . —  3.0C 

Talks  Afield.  Bailey .  LOG 

The  Dog.  Youatt . 2.50 

Timbers  and  How  to  Grow  Them.  Hartlg . T5 

The  Rose:  Its  Cultivation,  Varieties,  etc.  EH- 

wanger . 1.25 

The  Silo  and  Silage.  A.  J.  Cook . 25 

The  Trees  of  Northwestern  America.  Newhall.  2.50 
Truck  Farming  at  the  South.  Oemler . 1.50 
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Ouu  experiment  stations  are  called  half  the  time 
experimental  stations.  As  we  take  it,  the  stations  are 
not  experimental  at  all  ;  the  ivork  of  the  stations  is  ex¬ 
perimental,  an'd  the  stations  themselves  merely  the 
plants  where  the  experiments  are  carried  on.  The 
stations,  it  is  true,  are  experimental  in  the  sense  that 
it  remains  to  he  proved  whether  they  are  or  are  not 
worth  what  they  cost  the  people. 

#  * 

Southern  rafroad  companies  provide  special  cars 
for  negro  passengers,  which  cars  are  popularly  known 
as  “Jim  Crow  cars.”  Negroes  are  not  permitted  to 
enter  the  first-class  cars,  but  a  Louisiana  negro  deter¬ 
mined  to  test  the  right  of  a  railroad  to  keep  him  out  of 
its  best  cars.  The  colored  people  raised  what  they 
called  a  Citizens’  Committee  and  spent  $3,000  in  fight¬ 
ing  the  case.  The  courts  decided  that  a  colored  man, 
en  mute  from  New  Orleans  to  Mobile,  is  protected  by 
the  regulations  of  the  inter-State  law.  and  no  State 
law  can  affect  him.  This  is  practically  a  blow  at  the 
“Jim  Crow  car.” 

*  * 

If  one  wants  to  see  how  mean  a  great  corporation 
can  be,  let  him  go  to  Erie  depot  on  the  arrival  of  the 
milk  trains  and  see  the  annoyances  the  dealers  are 
subjected  to,  because  of  the  lack  of  platform  accommo¬ 
dations.  The  present  platforms  are  about,  half  as  large 
as  they  should  be — a  condition  of  affairs  for  which 
there  can  be  no  excuse.  Every  once  in  a  while  some 
dealer  gets  so  annoyed  by  the  want  of  terminal  facil¬ 
ities  that  he  gives  up  his  business  on  the  Erie  and  goes 
to  some  other  road  where  he  can  get  not  only  better 
accommodations,  but  better  milk,  owing  to  the  refrig¬ 
erator  cars  which  other  roads  furnish.  It  is  a  shame 
that  such  a  condition  of  affairs  should  exist,  but  facts 
are  facts. 

*  * 

While  the  commercial  relations  of  the  United  States 
with  the  Canadian  government  are  a  trifle  strained, 
concerted  action  is  being  taken  to  open  a  better  trade 
understanding  between  the  Northwestern  States  and 
the  neighboring  sections  in  the  Dominion,  with  the 
ultimate  object  of  bringing  about  a  mutual  scheme  of 
improved  waterways  to  the  sea.  With  this  object  in 
view,  a  Canadian-United  States  reciprocity  conference 
is  to  be  held  at  Grand  Forks,  N.  I).,  on  September  1. 
So  energetically  has  the  movement  been  conducted 
that  it  is  expected  1,000  delegates,  including  promi¬ 
nent  citizens  and  representatives  of  the  Boards  of 
Trade  of  the  chief  towns  and  cities  on  both  sides  of  the 
frontier,  will  be  present.  Though  primarily  devoted 
to  the  interests  of  the  Northwest,  the  entire  relations 
of  the  two  countries  will  be  fully  discussed,  and  the 
ventilation  of  the  respective  troubles  will,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  have  the  effect  of  arousing  both  to  the  import¬ 
ance  of  ending  their  content:ons  and  coming  together 
on  common  ground. 

*  * 

The  New  York  Milk  Exchange,  Limited,  held  a 
meeting  July  27,  and  added  one-fourtli  of  a  cent  per 
quart  to  the  price  of  milk,  the  increase  to  take  effect 
on  and  after  August  1.  This  makes  the  net  price  to 
producers  2  X  cents.  For  the  past  two  weeks  the  de¬ 
mand  for  milk  has  outrun  the  supply  and  dealers  who 
were  short  have  frequently  been  compelled  to  pay 
three  and  four  dollars  per  can.  The  Exchange  fondly 
hopes  that  this  niggardly  advance  of  a  quarter  of  a 
cent  per  quart  will  increase  the  supply,  but  present 
indications  are  that  it  has  not  reckoned  wisely.  The 
farmer  who  would  feed  heavily  to  increase  the  flow  of 
milk  at  the  present  prices  of  feed  and  of  milk,  would 
not  be  shrewd  in  his  business  management.  It  would 
be  better  and  safer  to  restrict  production  a  little,  until 
the  Exchange  is  forced  into  decency  and  the  price  is 
raised  to  three  cents.  It  never  should  be  less  in 
August,  to  be  fairly  profitable.  Nothing  but  an  ab¬ 
solute  scarcity  will  bring  that  price.  Many  of  the 
Exchange  men,  banking  on  their  ability  to  control 
prices,  have  made  large  contracts  for  the  season  and 
hence  they  have  a  direct  personal  interest  in  keeping 
the  price  down.  If  every  milk  producer  in  the  country, 
whose  milk  comes  to  New  York,  would  treat  his  calves 
and  fowls  to  a  can  of  milk  a  day  for  three  or  four  days, 
the  price  would  jump  to  three  cents  in  a  trice.  Wliy 
not  try  it?  It  won’t  hurt  the  calves  or  hens. 


There  are  many  unfortunate  people  who  suffer 
from  cold  hands  and  feet.  It  seeems  almost  impossible 
to  keep  these  members  warm,  and  the  whole  system 
suffers  in  consequence.  A  treatment  for  such  persons 
that  is  meeting  with  considerable  success  in  this  city 
is  to  place  bags  of  pounded  ice  along  the  spine.  Strange 
as  it  may  seem  at  first  thought,  the  application  of  cold 
to  the  spine  tends  to  warm  the  body,  legs  and  arms. 
The  theory  of  those  who  advocate  this  treatment  is 
that  cold  in  the  extremities  is  not  due  to  a  local  cause, 
but  is  the  result  of  a  greatly  increased  circulation  of 
the  blood  within  the  nerve  centers  located  close  to  the 
spine.  The  result  is  a  contraction  which  diminishes 
the  usual  amount  of  blood  sent  to  the  arms  and  legs — 
and  we  have  cold  feet  and  hands.  The  application  of 
cold  to  the  spine  sends  the  excess  of  blood  away  from 
these  nerve  centers  and  improves  the  general  circula¬ 
tion.  This  application  of  cold  to  give  warmth  is  not 
entirely  new,  though  it  is  not  by  any  means  in  genera' 
practice.  It  is  surely  worth  trying  by  that  large  band 
of  nervous  people  who  “cannot  keep  their  feet  warm.” 
*  * 

At  the  end  of  the  first  month  the  Homestead  strike 
has  cost  over  $1,000,000.  The  military  expenses  have 
been  fully  $320,000 :  the  workmen  have  lost  in  wages 
$180,000,  and  the  Carnegie  Company  has  lost,  through 
interest  on  its  idle  plant,  decrease  of  profits  on  its 
output,  and  money  spent  in  getting  new  workmen,  at 
least  as  much  more.  A  dozen  or  more  of  lives  have 
also  been  sacrificed,  and  upwards  of  a  hundred  human 
beings  have  been  maimed,  and  more  or  less  severely 
wounded.  The  workingmen  who  struck  sympatheti¬ 
cally  at  the  Union  Mills  at  Pittsburg  and  at  Beaver 
Falls  and  Duquesne,  have  lost  over  $100,000  in  wages, 
and  the  firm  has  lost  as  much  through  the  idleness  of  its 
plants.  In  addition  must  be  counted  the  expenses  for 
deputy  sheriffs,  murder  trials,  anarchistic  hunts,  Con¬ 
gressional  investigations,  etc.  Moreover,  other  work¬ 
men  have  been  forced  into  idleness,  and  other  work¬ 
shops  are  inactive  through  want  of  material  to  be  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  Carnegie  Company.  Altogether  it  has 
been  a  sad  and  disastrous  affair.  Is  there  no  better 
way  of  adjusting  the  differences  between  labor  and 
capital  ?  Such  troubles  are  rapid  propagators  of 
socialism  and  anarchy,  and  capital  would  suffer  more 
than  labor  from  an  outbreak  of  the  latter. 

*  * 

An  old  umbrella  was  used  in  The  R.  N.-Y.’s  experi¬ 
ment  field  as  a  part  of  a  scare-crow.  After  it  had 
served,  or  failed  to  serve,  its  purpose — that  of  keeping 
sparrows  from  the  hybrid  wheat  plots — the  black  cot¬ 
ton  portion  was  torn  off  and  wrapped  about  bunches 
of  young,  green  tomatoes  in  the  crossbred  tomato  plot. 
We  are  now  surprised  to  find  that  these  tomatoes  have 
ripened  before  any  others  except  those  which  were 
placed  in  heavy  manilla  bags.  Bagging  tomatoes, 
which  as  we  at  first  reported,  hastens  ripening  and 
assures  a  smooth,  comely  surface  as,  in  the  case  of 
bagging  grapes  is  impracticable.  That  is  to  say,  it  is 
more  trouble  than  it  is  worth.  But  how  about  simply 
wrapping  the  bunches  or  clusters,  which  usually  con¬ 
sist  of  from  four  to  six  or  more,  in  old  rags  or  papers  ? 
We  do  not  suppose  that  the  black  color  of  the  umbrella 
hastened  ripening,  because  the  covered  clusters  were 
in  the  dense  shade  of  the  tomato  foliage.  This  is  easily 
done  at  a  trivial  cost  of  time,  while  the  covering  mater¬ 
ial  is  without  value.  Readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.,  and 
experiment  station  workers  are  requested  to  try  the 
effect  of  wrapping  clusters  of  tomatoes  with  paper, 
old  rags  or  any  other  material  at  hand  that  will  suffice, 
as  do  bags,  to  protect  them  from  insects,  fungi  or  the 
direct  action  of  the  weather. 

*  * 

Congressman  Watson,  of  Georgia,  an  Alliance  man, 
has  raised  a  tempest  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
by  charging  that  “  drunken  members  of  Congress 
reeled  about  the  aisles  to  the  disgrace  of  the  Republic, 
and  that  drunken  speakers  debated  grave  issues  in  a 
maudlin  condition.”  Any  amount  of  virtuous  indigna¬ 
tion  was  expressed  by  his  fellow  members,  and  efforts 
to  censure  him  were  immediately  made.  His  charges 
may  not  be  easy  to  prove — that  is,  to  produce  sworn 
testimony  in  support  of  them,  but,  all  the  same,  the 
general  public  knows  only  too  well  that  there  is  much 
ground  for  them.  It  is  not  the  first  time  such  charges 
have  been  made,  and  if  the  insulted  Congressmen  will 
look  through  the  files  of  the  public  press  for  the  past 
three  or  four  years,  they  will  find  similar  statements,  and 
statements  that  have  not  been  contradicted.  We  wish  we 
could  honestly  respect  the  average  Congressman,  but 
we  cannot.  We  know  too  much  about  him.  The  “in¬ 
vestigation”  will  end  just  about  as  usual — in  a  good, 
thick  coat  of  “  whitewash.”  The  writer  of  this  was 
irAhe  Capitol  on  the  day  when  one  of  the  most  dis¬ 
graceful  scenes  was  alleged  to  have  taken  place.  He 
certainly  saw'  men  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
who  were  under  the  influence  of  liquor.  If  a  railroad 
company  draws  the  line  at  drinking  men  in  hiring 


helpers,  the  people  can  do  no  more  than  to  discharge 
its  drunken  servants.  #  * 

The  milk  business  conducted  bv  George  Abbott,  and 
described  in  last  week’s  Rural,  is  attracting  much 
attention  from  the  public  and  from  milk  dealers  and 
producers.  It  is  doubtless  easier  to  build  up  such  a 
trade  in  Philadelphia  than  in  New  York.  Our  esteemed 
friends  in  the  city  of  Brotherly  Love  are  not  in  such  a 
hurry  as  those  here.  I n  Philadelphia  most  men  breathe 
leisurely,  eat  with  becoming  decorum  and  deliberate 
with  moderation  over  new  enterprises.  The  average 
New  Yorker  does  not  have  time  to  breathe — he  gasps. 
He  bolts  his  meals  and  wants  no  enterprise  that  re¬ 
quires  deliberation — he  has  no  time  for  that.  He  jumps 
in.  If  he  swims — all  right.  If  he  goes  to  the  bottom — 
why,  what  of  it  ?  There  are  plenty  of  men.  Still  The 
Rural  believes  that  such  a  business  could  be  estab¬ 
lished  here,  and  it  would  be  a  boon  indeed  to  the 
lucky  producers  who  should  furnish  the  milk,  and,  in¬ 
directly,  to  the  whole  army  of  producers.  One  great 
difficulty  here  would  be  to  secure  the  confidence  of  the 
buyers.  The  people  of  this  city  long  ago  gave  up  the 
hope  of  always  getting  pure  milk.  Most  of  them  ex¬ 
pect  it  to  be  liberally  weakened,  and  are  very  seldom 
disappointed.  “  Confidence  is  a  plant  of  slow  growth.” 
When  that  could  be  secured,  further  progress  would 
be  easy.  Certainly  New  York  city  has  plenty  of  peo¬ 
ple  who  want  the  best  and  are  willing  to  pay  for  it.  Let 
us  have  it  tried.  #  # 

Brevitie  8. 

Don’t  you  often  net  a  letter  from  some  distant  friend  whose  pen 
Is  all  rusty  with  slow  writing— just  a  few  rude  lines  and  then 
He  just  signs  his  name— the  letter  seems  to  others  commonplace. 

But  to  us  it’s  full  of  meaning— like  a  dried  and  wrinkled  face. 

For  we  know  the  writer's  motive,  and  his  rude  words  are  but  signs 
And  we  measure  all  his  meaning  as  we  read  between  the  lines. 

So  sometimes  folks  try  to  tell  us  what  they  carry  In  the  heart. 

But  they  blunder  on  so  slowly  and  can  only  tell  us  part, 

But  we  know  the  throat-lump  stops  them  and  our  sympathy  Is  stirred, 
And  we  understand  their  meaning  though  we  haven’t  heard  a  word. 
For  we  know  what  motive  prompts  them  and  we  look  for  deeper  signs 
Than  the  tongue  can  ever  give  us— for  we  read  between  the  lines. 

Thus  it  Is  with  friends  and  neighbors,  but  when  some  hard  stranger’s 
eye 

Glances  only  o’er  the  surface— stopping  not  to  question  why — 

Caring  nothing  for  the  motive  that  lies  underneath  the  deed— 

Who  can  tell  what  souls  are  tortured— who  can  tell  what  sad  hearts 
bleed  ? 

Learn  to  look  beyond  the  surface— look  for  nobler,  better  signs; 

Do  not  judge  your  fellow  worker  till  you  read  between  the  lines. 

Don’t  stuff  your  pocketbook  down  a  scrub's  mouth. 

A  horse  that  stumbles  makes  a  driver  that  grumbles. 

Can  your  customers  get  used  to  the  Shaffer  raspberry? 

If  the  microbe's  life  you’d  spoil,  bring  your  water  to  a  boll. 

A  small  amount  of  axle  grease  will  give  a  large  amount  of  peace. 

We  hope  your  pigs  are  in  clover  this  year.  That’s  the  place  for  a  pig. 

Look  out  for  a  leak  in  the  churn  dasher.  This  leak  leads  into  the 
buttermilk. 

To  drink  ice  water  right  on  top  of  a  meal  of  fruit  Is  to  send  cholera 
a  personal  invitation  to  visit  you. 

Your  home  should  be  so  that  your  child  can't  sit  down  In  It  without 
having  a  book  or  paper  within  reach. 

In  the  training  of  prize  lighters  apple  sauce  Is  served  as  a  part  of 
every  meal.  It  is  the  most  healthful  form  of  fruit  known. 

Figure  the  difference  between  cost  and  price  of  a  cent  summer  egg 
and  a  three  cent  December  egg  and  see  which  indicates  the  greater 
profit! 

Blue  milk  from  a  Devon  cow  would  not  indicate  a  desire  on  the  ani¬ 
mal's  part  to  imitate  the  American  Hag,  but  It  shows  that  the  milk  runs 
through  dirt  somewhere. 

The  “  abandoned  ”  town  of  Barnard,  Vt.,  has  sold  52  farms  during  a 
year.  Some  were  sold  to  young  men  who  went  West  to  farm  and  are 
now  glad  to  come  East  again. 

IN  this  broiling  hot  weather  there  is  no  reason  on  earth  why  a  man 
should  not  put  up  a  comfortable  awning  wherever  he  can.  Man  is  not 
a  corn  plant  and  a  fair  amount  of  shade  Is  good  for  his  head. 

The  bulletins  of  the  Cornell  Experiment  Station  have  always  been 
models  for  neatness  and  accuracy.  Prof.  Roberts  now  has  a  new  plan 
of  putting  a  neat  picture  on  the  outside  cover.  It  is  an  excellent 
Idea. 

A  correspondent  on  another  page  wants  to  know  about  the  vet¬ 
eran  mowing  machines.  So  do  we.  How  many  years  of  service  does 
your  mower  pass  through  before  it  is  entitled  to  a  pension  and  a  com¬ 
fortable  place  In  the  fence  corner  ! 

“The  State  Agricultural  Society”  of  New  Jersey  will  hold  its 
annual  meeting  this  fall.  On  paper  this  meeting  is  "to  promote  the 
agricultural  interests  of  the  State.”  In  fact,  the  interests  chieily 
promoted  are  those  of  brewing  and  gambling. 

ON  the  next  page  is  a  question  that  we  want  widely  answered.  Lots 
of  young  men  are  looking  about  for  small  farms  or  places  where  they 
can  work  and  earn  enough  to  buy  a  piece  of  land.  Can  they  do  it  in 
your  section  of  the  country.  If  not,  why  not  * 

Mr.  J.  S.  Woodward  Is  preparing  for  us  what  we  consider  oue  of 
the  most  valuable  articles  on  sheep  raising  we  have  ever  printed 
Another  feature  of  coming  Rurals  will  be  the  story  of  a  man  who  has 
worked  up  a  valuable  home  trade  in  mutton  and  iamb. 

The  water  that  makes  Colorado  potatoes  famous  runs  through 
it ,300  miles  of  large  and  small  ditches  which  cost,  to  build,  $11,000,000 
Without  them  Colorado  would  be  a  desert.  Within  20  years  other 
older,  sections  will  be  deserted  unless  they  follow  Colorado's  example 
and  irrigate. 

The  majority  of  healthy  persons  will  say  that  they  can  endure  cold 
better  than  heat.  With  ordinary  care  they  are  more  comfortable  in 
winter  than  in  summer.  Is  it  not  largely  so  with  milch  cows?  What 
with  no  shade,  poor  water  and  murderous  insects  the  cow’s  summer 
vacation  may  easily  become  a  night-mare. 

At  high-toned  English  restaurants  boiled  thistles  are  served  for 
“greens.’’  It  has  long  been  said  that  donkeys  will  eat  thistles.  The 
"aristocracy”  has  evidently  concluded  that  a  donkey  knows  a  good 
thing  when  he  eats  It.  We  wish  there  might  be  such  a  demand  for 
thistles  in  this  country  as  to  exceed  the  supply. 

Base  ball  playing  frequently  interferes  seriously  with  Southern 
agriculture.  Nowhere  has  the  “national  game”  more  earnest  ad¬ 
mirers  than  among  the  negro  laborers  In  some  parts  of  the  South. 
They  will  leave  in  the  middle  of  planting  or  harvest  if  an  exciting 
match  game  is  to  be  played.  There  is  no  use  trying  to  suppress  the 
game;  it  is  wiser  to  encourage  it  and  see  that  the  big  games  are  played 
when  farm  work  is  not  so  pressing. 
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A  Woman’s  Jersey  Dairy. 

THERE  IS  MONEY  IN  GOOD  MILK. 

“When  a  Woman  Wills  She  Will.” 

When  we  bought  a  little  place  just  far  enough  out 
of  the  village  to  be  called  “in  the  country,”  I  began  to 
talk  about  keeping  a  cow.  Dick  (that’s  my  better  (?) 
half)  opposed  me  dreadfully  ;  but,  you  know,  a  little 
opposition  sometimes  makes  one  more  determined.  I 
had  set  my  heart  on  it  and  “when  a  woman  wills  she 
will.”  The  last  time  I  had  talked  with  him  about  it 
he  shook  his  head  very  decidedly  and  said: 

“  Nell,  it  won’t  pay  for  us  to  keep  a  cow  this  year. 
We’ve  no  pasture,  and  couldn’t  get  any  for  less  than 
$30  for  the  season.” 

Now  any  well-behaved  and  dutiful  wife  would  have 
given  up  and  allowed  her  “liege  lord”  to  have  his 
way  ;  but — well  I  guess  I  don’t  belong  to  that  class. 
At  any  rate,  I  was  like  the  man  convinced  against  his 
will,  “  of  the  same  opinion  still.”  I’d  lived  with  Dick 
long  enough  to  know  that  it  was  best  to  drop  the 
matter  and  let  him  think  he  was  having  his  own  way 
about  it  for  the  present.  However,  in  the  meantime, 
I  kept  watch  of  the  market  for  prices  of  good  milch 
cows.  One  day  the  butcher  came  along,  and  as  I 
waited  for  him  to  weigh  a  piece  of  meat,  I  remarked 
that  when  we  moved  on  the  hill,  I  would  like  to  keep 
a  cow  ;  and  I  asked  him  if  he  knew  of  a  good  one  for 
sale. 

“  Yes,  Mrs.  White,  I  do  know  of  one  that  would  just 
suit  you — a  Jersey,  four  years  old,  as  gentle  as  a 
kitten,”  he  answered. 

“  And  how  much  would  her  owner  want  for  her  ?” 

“  Probably  $50,  and  she  is  worth  it.” 

“  Well,  I’ll  see  you  again  if  we  decide  to  buy,”  I 
said  as  I  turned  to  go  to  the  house  with  my  meat,  say¬ 
ing  to  myself — $50  !  Dick  would  lift  up  his  hands  in 
holy  horror  at  the  mention  of  it  ;  and  for  reasons  best 
known  to  myself,  I  held  my  peace  for  a  while  longer. 

Figuring  on  a  Cow’s  Cost. 

One  evening,  some  time  after  my  conversation  with 
the  butcher,  we  were  making  some  plans  as  to  what 
we  would  do  with  our  four  acres  when  we  were  moved 
and  settled  on  the  new  place;  and  somehow  the  cow 
subject  came  up  again.  I  saw  that  Dick  was  as  much 
against  it  as  ever,  and  as  we  were  figuring  out  other 
matters,  I  determined  to  see  what  figures  would  do 
for  me  in  this  case,  so  I  said: 

“Now,  Dick,  suppose  a  good,  young  cow  costs  $50” — 

“  No,  I’ll  not  suppose  any  such  thing.  Do  you  think 
I’m  so  far  bereft  of  my  senses  as  to  pay  $50  for  a  cow?” 

“  Well-er,  no,  but  just  call  it  that  for  convenience,” 
I  said,  pushing  the  paper  and  pencil  toward  him.  He 
rather  reluctantly  made  a  figure  5,  and  the  0,  then 
looked  up  as  much  as  to  say,  “  What  next?” 

“  And  now  directly  under  the  $50  put  $20  for 
pasture.” 

“Yes.  That’s  $70.” 

“  Now,  on  the  other  hand,  our  butter  costs  us  $30 
and  milk  about  $35  a  year.  That’s  $05  isn’t  it  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  and  a  loss  of  $5  you  see.  besides,  you  haven’t 
counted  the  cost  of  wintering  her.  I  told  you  it 
wouldn’t  pay.  When  we  have  our  own  pasture,  I’ll 
talk  with  you  about  it,”  he  said. 

“But,  Dick,”  I  persisted,  “I  have  counted  the  cost  of 
keeping  her  next  winter.  You  are  going  to  seed  down 
two  acres.  Wouldn’t  the  oats  cut  from  that  be 
enough?  Then  another  year,  we  shall  have  pasture 
and  a  cow,  too.” 

“1  can’t  see  where  you  are  going  to  make  anything” 
argued  Dick,  not  willing  yet  to  give  up. 

“  Well,  then,  let’s  figure  it  another  way,”  I  said. 

“  Suppose  a  good  cow  gives,  on  an  average,  eight 
quarts  of  milk  a  day,  for  300  days.  That  would  be 
2,400  quarts.  At  five  cents  a  quart,  what  would  that 
amount  to  ?”  It  didn’t  take  Dick  long  to  figure  that 
out,  but  I  wish  you  could  have  seen  the  look  of  aston¬ 
ishment  when  he  saw  that  it  read  $120. 

“Now,”  I  said,  “  ‘to  make  assurance  doubly  sure,’ 
we  will  call  it  an  even  $100.  Deduct  $70  and  there’s 
a  balance  of  $30  in  favor  of  the  cow.”  He  began  to 
look  more  and  more  convinced,  so  I  ventured  to  make 
this  proposition: 

“You  buy  the  cow  and  I’ll  agree  to  pay  for  her  be¬ 
fore  the  summer  is  passed.”  He  didn’t  accede  to  this 
very  readily,  thought  we’d  better  wait;  but  I  persisted 
bringing  up  the  subject  at  every  opportunity,  until  he 
promised  to  inquire  around  among  the  farmers  for  a 
good  family  cow.  Imagine  his  surprise,  when  I  told 
him  I’d  been  on  the  lookout,  and  that  Mr.  Cook,  the 
butcher,  knew  of  a  fine  young  Jersey  cow  that  he 
thought  would  be  just  what  we  would  like.  The  price 
was  $50. 


“  Well,”  he  said,  laughing,  “  It’s  no  use  trying  to 
resist  any  longer.  I’ll  go  and  see  her,  but  I  won’t  pay 
$50,  Jersey  or  no  Jersey.” 

Now  Dick’s  word  is  as  good  as  a  bank  note,  gener¬ 
ally,  but  before  he’d  found  time  to  take  a  look  at  the 
cow,  the  owner  came  to  see  us.  After  telling  of  her 
many  good  qualities,  he  offered  to  lead  her  down  to 
our  barn  and  we  could  judge  for  ourselves. 

She  Didn’t  Make  a  Big  Impression. 

I  laugh  now  when  I  think  of  the  poor,  little,  insig¬ 
nificant-looking  animal  that  meekly  walked  into  our 
yard  the  next  day.  Dick,  our  12-year-old  Ned,  baby 
Helen  and  myself  filed  out  in  a  procession  as  inspect¬ 
ing  committee.  I  could  see  the  corners  of  Dick’s  mouth 
twitch  under  his  moustache,  and  there  was  a  merry 
twinkle  in  his  eyes,  but  I  put  on  my  gravest  “  mean,” 
as  Josiah  Allen’s  wife  says.  This  was  no  time  for 
mirth  or  trifling.  The  man  seemed  to  know  by  the 
way  we  looked  and  acted  that  we  were  not  wonder¬ 
fully  prepossessed  in  her  favor,  for  he  began  to  apolo¬ 
gize  for  her  ;  said  she  had  been  fed  on  corn  stalks  all 
winter  and  hadn’t  had  much  care. 

“Well,  well,  what  will  you  do?  To  buy  or  not  to 
buy,  that’s  the  question,”  said  Dick  Something  in  the 
almost  human  expression  of  her  eyes,  as  I  stood  pat¬ 
ting  her  head,  made  me  answer  : 

“I’ll  buy  her,  if  she  is  as  good  as  he  says  she  is.” 

“  I’m  so  sure  that  she  will  prove  the  truth  of  my 
statements,”  said  the  owner,  “  that  I  will  let  you  have 
her  for  8>40,  if  you  will  agree  to  let  me  have  her  back 
again  one  year  from  now  at  the  same  price.” 

The  little  “bossie”  was  eating  from  my  hand  then, 
and  I  said  : 

“  No,  I’d  rather  give  $50  now  than  have  her  taken 
away  after  we’ve  become  attached  to  her.” 

So  the  $50  were  counted  out,  and  I  or  rather  we, 
owned  a  cow.  I  sent  Ned  to  the  hardware  store  for  a 
milk  pail,  and,  as  he  always  believed  in  getting  the 
worth  of  his  money,  he  came  home  with  one  that  held 
14  quarts. 

Such  fun  as  we  had  that  night,  when  Dick  went  out 
to  milk  for  the  first  time  since  he  was  a  boy,  but  he 
hadn’t  forgotten  how.  And  weren’t  we  proud  of  the 
milk,  too,  though  it  was  advised  that  we  “  buy  a  spy¬ 
glass  to  go  with  that  milk  pail  to  find  the  milk.” 

Figures  and  Feeding  Facts. 

This  was  in  March  1887.  How  well  I  remember  the 
first  quart  of  milk  I  measured  out  to  sell.  Ned  and  I 
spent  one  evening  making  tickets  out  of  pasteboard — 
quarts  and  pints.  We  found  plenty  of  customers,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  year  my  account  read  : 


Milk  sold,  2,2DG  quarts  at  five  cents . $114.80 

Calf  sold .  10.00— $124.80 

Price  of  cow .  50.00 

Pasture .  20.00—  70.00 

Actual  profit.  .  $54.80 


No  acount  was  kept  of  the  milk  used  in  the  family, 
but  it’s  safe  to  call  it  $25,  which  ought  to  be  added, 
and  this  swells  the  profit  to  $79.80.  And  this,  re¬ 
member,  was  from  a  four-year-old  Jersey,  that  never 
gave  over  15  quarts  a  day.  Well,  to  say  that  Dick  was 
surprised  would  be  putting  it  mildly  ;  but  to  prove  to 
you  that  he  was  convinced  that  it  did  pay,  if  you  could 
use  my  eyes  as  I  am  writing,  and  look  over  in  the  lot 
across  the  way  you  would  see  five  as  fine-looking  speci¬ 
mens  of  the  bovine  race  as  you  would  wish  to  see. 
Selling  milk  from  them  ?  Of  course  we  are,  and  have 
to  hire  pasture  at  $18  a  cow  for  the  season.  That 
means,  with  us,  from  the  middle  of  May  till  November. 

Dick  keeps  account  of  everything,  and  as  he  figures 
it,  it  costs  10  cents  a  day  to  keep  a  cow  in  the  pasture 
and  20  cents  a  day  to  keep  her  in  the  stable.  Of  course 
as  prices  of  hay,  grain  and  pasturage  vary  in  different 
localities,  this  would  not  be  the  rule  everywhere.  It 
takes  about  2%  tons  of  hay  to  winter  a  cow.  Dick 
suggests  that  I’d  better  tell  you  our  winters  are  six 
months  long.  When  the  cows  are  in  the  stable  we 
feed  twice  a  day  a  mixture  of  bran,  middlings  and 
cotton-seed  meal  ground  fine.  Last  winter  we  found 
that  it  was  better  to  scald  it  and  let  it  stand  till  nearly 
cold ;  so  Dick  fixed  a  big  tub  and  into  this  he  puts  the 
feed,  pouring  over  it  the  boiling  water  and  stirring 
until  every  particle  of  it  is  wet.  The  cows  are  never 
let  out  in  extremely  cold  weather,  or  when  it  is  storm¬ 
ing.  They  have  roomy  stables  and  are  never  tied. 
How  do  we  keep  them  in  their  stables  ?  By  chains 
fastened  at  one  side  and  hooked  over  to  the  other. 
Last  winter  they  were  never  out  of  the  barn  from 
November  till  the  middle  of  May,  when  they  went  to 
pasture  ;  and  if  it  wasn’t  as  good  as  a  circus  to  see 
them  !  Such  jumping  and  kicking  !  The  barn  is  so 
warm  that  it  is  necessary  to  keep  the  windows  open 
for  ventilation.  We  keep  a  thermometer  hanging  in 
the  coldest  corner  and  it  never  registered  below  40 
degrees  last  winter. 

Our  cows  are  never  sick  and  never  come  out  “  spring 
poor.”  They  are  all  pets  and,  at  feeding  time,  Dick 
always  stops  in  each  stall  long  enough  to  talk  to  the 
occupant  and  pat  her.  They  know  him  and  will  stand 
as  still  as  mice,  licking  his  hands  or  rubbing  their 


noses  against  him.  Sometimes  he  will  put  an  ear  of 
corn  in  his  coat  pocket,  and  you’d  laugh  to  see  them 
work  to  get  it  out. 

We  still  own  “  Bessie,”  the  little  Jersey,  and  if  you 
should  come  now  and  lay  a  crip  new  $l()0-bill  on  my 
table  in  exchange  for  her,  I’d  tell  you  to  put  it  back 
in  your  pocket.  She  is  not  for  sale.  The  owner  did 
not  overestimate  her.  Why,  she  really  knows  more 
than  lots  of  people.  And  such  milk  !  As  yellow  as 
gold !  Now  1  have  asked  Dick  for  some  figures  to 
prove  that  we  are  not  losing  money  in  selling  milk  : 


Receipts  for  the  year  ending  January  1,  181)2 . $782.45 

Hay,  grain  and  pasture .  227.07 

405.88 

Add  to  tills  50  loads  of  manure  at  $1 .  50.00 


$455.38 

Now  as  “  figures  won’t  lie,”  I’ll  tell  you  what  our 
best  grade  cow  did.  She  was  milked  375  days  in  suc¬ 
cession.  “You  mean  305  don’t  you?”  No,  I  do  not.  I 
know  it's  10  days  over  a  year,  but  she  actually  did 
that,  and  she  gave  9,890  pounds  of  milk.  Allowing 
two  pounds  to  a  quart,  it  was  4,948  quarts.  Multiply 
this  by  five  cents  a  quart,  and  you  will  see  whether 
she  paid  or  not.  We  have  another  that  gave  nearly 
as  much.  I  don’t  think  you’ll  need  any  more  proofs, 
but  you  may  want  the  secret  of  our  success,  and  I  can¬ 
not  explain  it  to  you  better  than  by  telling  you  what 
one  Irishman  said  to  another  as  they  stood  looking 
over  into  the  yard  where  Dick  was  milking  one  morn¬ 
ing  last  fall.  After  commenting  on  their  good  qual¬ 
ities,  one  said.  “  Indade  Mike,  an’  it’s  the  kapin.” 

Montgomery  County,  N.  Y.  Nellie  s.  white. 

The  English  Fruit  Markets. 

The  English  do  not  grow  fruit  enough  for  their  own 
consumption.  They  might  readily  do  so  if  they  would, 
but  they  don’t,  and  America  profits  by  the  failure.  In 
1Si90  we  exported  fruits  of  all  sorts  to  the  value  of 
$4,031,1)81).  Of  this  $2,470,118  represents  the  apples, 
green  and  dried,  and  England  took  a  large  share  of 
them.  We  are  liable  to  largely  increase  this  export  trade 
and  also  to  develop  a  large  trade  in  tomatoes,  unless 
the  English  farmers  change  their  methods  and  largely 
increase  their  production.  They  are  not  likely  to  do 
this  rightaway  if  we  may  believe  what  is  printed  in 
the  English  agricultural  papers.  Here  are  samples 
from  the  Farmer’s  Gazette  : 

Hear  what  Mr.  John  May,  one  of  the  largest  fruit  growers  in  Kent, 
has  to  say  on  this  subject.  “I  have  seen  the  trains  with  our  fruit 
pushed  on  one  side  while  the  eontlnental  trains  go  by  to  deliver 
their  fruit,  which  Is  all  In  the  market  and  sold  before  ours  Is 
In  at  the  station.  And  not  only  that,  but  It  Is  carried  for  a  great  deal 
less  money.  I  live  In  the  neighborhood  of  Farmlngham,  and  I  know 
very  well  that  fruit  carried  from  -Holland  Is  delivered  In  the  London 
market  at  a  charge  which  Is  less  than  that  for  fruit  sent  from  my  sta¬ 
tion.”  Irish  and  Scottish  fruit  growers  are  similarly  handicapped 
Foreign  fruit,  landed  at  Leith,  for  Instance,  Is  carried  through  to 
Glasgow  at  lower  rates  and  with  quicker  despatch  than  fruit  from  the 
Clyde  Valley.  This  Is  not  as  It  should  be,  and,  If  no  other  remedy  can 
be  found,  the  farmers  and  fruit  growers  of  the  United  Kingdom  will 
do  well  to  Insist  on  the  government  acquiring  all  the  railways  and 
using  them  for  the  benefit  of  the  nation.  *  *  «  One  day  last  season 
an  English  fruit  grower  wrote  to  the  newspapers:  “  I  have  some  live 
or  six  bushels  of  Morello  cherries  absolutely  rotting  on  the  trees  In 
consequence  of  the  very  low  price  offered  by  the  middleman.  *  *  * 
Some  Morello  cherries  I  sent  up  to  Covent  Garden,  after  paying  ex¬ 
pense  of  carriage,  left  me  the  sum  of  Id  a  pound,  which  did  not  pay 
me  for  the  growing.”  It  Is  useless  to  complain  of  such  abuses  In  mar¬ 
keting.  The  only  way  to  reform  them  Is  for  those  interested  to  go  at 
It  In  a  business-like  way  by  establishing  a  fruit  growers’  exchange  to 
protect  themselves. 

It  seems,  then,  that  this  “eternal  railroad  problem” 
is  about  as  bad  “  over  the  water”  as  it  is  here.  Unless 
the  English  farmers  cooperate,  they  will  not  be  very 
likely  to  cut  down  the  big  fruit  bill  that  is  paid  by  the 
English  nation.  At  the  same  time,  unless  the  Ameri¬ 
can  farmers  cooperate  and  send  over  a  uniform  and 
excellent  class  of  fruit,  they  will  get  but  a  small  slice 
of  what  they  might  get ! 

Business  Bits. 

The  advertisement  of  the  Fltzwater  pear  appears  in  this  issue. 

E.  R.  Haudy,  of  Abingdon,  Ill.,  thinks  this  Is  the  time  to  be  looking 
after  an  overcoat  of  Galloway  fur. 

The  Forest  City  Wood  Ash  Co.,  has  removed  Its  headquarters  for 
the  New  England  branch  of  Its  business  from  South  Sudbury,  Mass, 
to  102  State  Street,  Boston,  Mass.  This  Isa  good  firm  to  do  business 
with. 

The  New  England  Farmer  is  authority  for  a  statement  that  the 
Condensed  Milk  Company  of  Newport,  Me.,  has  commenced  opera¬ 
tions  and  is  paying  three  cents  per  quart  for  milk.  It  will  need  a  large 
capital  for  its  business,  if  that  Is  true.  Its  competitors  are  paying  two 
cents  or  less -a  difference  of  50  per  cent. 

A  whiter  in  the  Kingston  Freeman,  under  date  of  July  18,  In  a  re¬ 
view  of  the  situation,  Intimates  that  spraying  with  the  Bordeaux 
mixture  Is  valueless— that  no  rot  had  been  found  in  unsprayed  vine¬ 
yards,  while  plenty  of  it  has  appeared  in  those  where  spraying  had 
been  done.  The  exact  opposite  of  this  would  be  nearer  the  truth. 
Probably  there  Is  no  one  thing  in  the  whole  domain  of  horticulture 
more  firmly  established  than  the  value  of  the  copper  solutions  as 
fungicides— in  warding  off  mildew  and  rot.  We  hope  no  grower  will  be 
misled  by  the  mistaken  article  In  the  Freeman. 

Shall  we  Buy  Flour?— Shall  farmers  sell  their  wheat  and  buy 
Hour  or  have  It  made  for  them  at  the  mill,  paying  toll  in  Uour  and 
bran  ?  The  Delaware  Farm  and  Home  says:  "  In  Delaware  the  gen¬ 
eral  practice  we  believe,  Is  to  adopt  the  latter  plan.  Whatever  may 
be  the  true  case  with  wheat,  many  farmers  will  find  it  practicable  and 
profitable  In  the  near  future  to  grind  their  corn  and  other  grains  at 
home.  Often  with  a  good  windmill  one  can  grind  corn,  oats  and  peas 
with  less  time  and  trouble  than  that  required  to  take  them  to  the  mill. 
Also  by  the  aid  of  such  a  mill,  bones  and  various  other  substances 
can  be  ground  at  an  advantage.  The  use  of  both  windmills  and  grind¬ 
ing  mills  could  be  greatly  extended  on  the  farm  with  satisfaction  to 
the  farmer  and  with  favorable  Influences  upon  his  bank  account.” 


The  Summer  Stove  for  Farms. 

OTHING  in  the  economy  of  the  household  is  of 
greater  importance  than  the  stove.  Two  cook 
stoves  are  needed  in  every  house,  one  each  for  winter 
and  summer.  That  used  in  our  house  for  warm 
weather  burns  gasoline,  and  for  this  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try  'I  know  of  nothing  better.  After  using  one  for 
four  years  there  is  not  the  least  hesitation  on  my  part 
in  recommending  it  to  a  farmer’s  wife  to  do  all  her 
summer  work.  These  stoves  do  not  heat  the  house 
nearly  so  much  ;  there  is  no  wood,  coal  or  ashes  to 
look  after  ;  no  stove  to  blacken  and  no  ever-present 
worry  about  the  fire  going  out. 

The  greatest  objection  to  them — their  blackening 
the  ceiling — is  now  removed  by  the  new  patent  self- 
generators.  Even  with  the  old  kind,  one  does  not 
notice  the  offensive  odor  when  the  windows  and  doors 
are  open.  Many  would  smile  when  you  talk  of  odor 
and  blackened  walls  when  they  think  of  the  constant 
tears  their  bodies  weep  over  the  large  wrood  or  coal 
stoves  in  hot  weather. 

Ironing. — The  ironing  is  not  so  dreaded.  On  a  warm 
day  it  cannot  be  a  pleasant  task  to  stand  over  steam¬ 
ing  clothes  and  a  hot  iron  ;  but  there  is  no  great  dis¬ 
comfort  from  the  heat  of  the  fire.  I  prefer  to  place 
the  irons  directly  over  the  blaze  with  no  flame  spreader, 
inverting  a  skillet  over  them.  The  flame  may  be 
turned  quite  low  and  with  three  irons  and  one  flame 
you  will  be  kept  busy.  Much  more  fire  is  required  if 
nothing  is  placed  over  the  flats.  The  irons  with  the 
patent  wooden  handles  can  be  heated  and  covered 
much  more  easily  than  those  with  fixed  handles. 

Toast. — Many  women  complain  that  they  cannot 
toast  bread  with  these  stoves.  It  is  very  easily  and 
quickly  done  by  making  the  oven  hot  and  placing  the 
slices  on  the  grate  nearest  the  flame.  They  must  be 
watched  closely  and  turned  when  one  side  is  brown. 
The  new  patent  toasters  work  to  perfection. 

Grates. — Bread,  cake,  pie  and  pudding,  and,  in 
fact,  most  other  things  are  baked  much  more  evenly 
on  the  upper  grate.  The  one  nearest  the  flame  is  the 
same  as  the  top  grate  in  the  cook  stove,  things  placed 
on  it  are  apt  to  burn  on  the  bottom  while  the  top  is 
not  browned,  if  the  upper  grate  is  full.  When  both 
were  full,  my  success  with  the  baking  was  poor.  There 
seemed  to  be  no  place  in  my  oven  where  the  baking 
proved  so  satisfactory  as  on  the  grates  in  the  places  on 
which  they  wTere  placed  when  the  stove  was  bought; 
and  all  the  supports  for  the  grates  w'ere  tried  many 
times. 

Slow  Boiling. — It  is  a  necessity  for  the  perfect 
cooking  of  many  things  to  have  a  slow  fire.  Turning 
the  flame  low  and  using  the  flame  spreader  will  give 
this.  A  slower  one  can  be  obtained  by  turning  down 
the  blaze  and  placing  a  stove  lid  over  the  flame,  and 
the  things  to  be  cooked  on  top  of  it.  This  method  was 
used  particularly  for  corn-meal  mush. 

Steam-Cookers.  —  The  two-or-tliree-story  steam- 
cookers  do  not  seem  practical  to  me.  If  the  meat  is 
in  the  water  furnishing  the  steam,  it  must,  to  that 
end,  boil  too  rapidly  for  the  best  cooking  of  the  meat. 
In  some  it  is  cooked  by  steam  and  this  objection  can¬ 
not  be  urged.  Still,  all  of  us  know  that  a  kettle  of 
water  devoted  to  a  steamer  of  potatoes  alone  will  have 
to  work  to  cook  them  in  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  and 
if  meat,  pudding,  and  another  vegetable  be  added 
without  the  power  to  increase  the  amount  of  steam, 
the  time  must  be  lengthened  as  the  quantity  of  food  to 
be  cooked  increases.  The  economy  then,  is  nothing 
in  gasoline  as  it  costs  as  much  to  run  one  burner  four 
hours  as  two  two  hours.  It  is  not  safe  to  go  and  leave 
the  cooker  to  care  for  itself,  as  the  water  needs  re¬ 
plenishing  so  often. 

Useful  Utensils  — The  three-cornered  tin  dishes 
have  proved  very  satisfactory  to  me.  They  are  made 
so  that  all  three  can  be  used  over  a  flame  at  one  time. 
Each  holds  about  two  quarts.  Four  for  one  flame  are 
also  on  sale.  One  should  be  careful  to  purchase  those 
made  from  good,  heavy  tin.  Rather  order  them  made 
and  pay  the  extra  price,  as  they  will  last  enough 
longer  to  compensate  for  the  extra  expense.  A  flat- 
bottomed  iron  kettle  of  large  size  is  also  most  useful. 
An  iron  spider  gives  much  better  satisfaction  than  a 
granite  or  sheet-iron  one. 

Expense. — The  expense  of  gasoline  is  not  so  great 
as  one  might  think.  For  1891,  $3  worth  at  the  retail 
price  of  five  cents  per  gallon,  and  $10.50  at  wholesale 
rates  did  all  the  stove  work  on  a  farm  of  250  acres, 
with  an  average  family  of  four.  The  stove  was 
run  from  the  time  in  the  spring  when  the  hard  coal 
cook  stove  would  be  uncomfortable  and  in  the  fall 
till  the  heat  from  the  ordinary  stove  was  acceptable. 
In  1890  when  half  the  oil  was  bought  at  retail,  the 


cost  for  the  year  was  $15.25.  We  have  considered  it 
quite  as  cheap  as  wood  at  $4.50  per  cord,  and  the  cost 
of  splitting  and  piling  is  to  be  added  to  that. 

Danger. — Poor  gasoline  is  dear  at  any  price.  The 
danger  in  using  it  is  very  much  greater.  There  is  no 
disputing  the  fact  that  its  use  is  much  more  dangerous, 
unless  one  is  very  careful,  than  that  of  kerosene.  It 
ignites  at  74  degrees  and  evaporates  at  a  much  lower 
temperature.  The  gas  is  heavier  than  air  and  it  is  not 
safe  to  keep  the  supply  tank  in  the  cellar.  It  is 
almost  impossible  to  prevent  evaporation,  and  many 
accidents  have  been  caused  by  setting  a  lamp  or 
throwing  a  lighted  match  on  the  cellar  floor.  Many 
insurance  companies  refuse  to  give  a  policy  on  a  build¬ 
ing  in  which  a  supply  tank  is  kept.  The  merchants  in 
our  village  are  obliged  to  keep  their  supplies  in  build¬ 
ings  separated  from  their  stores. 

If  you  enter  the  room  in  the  dark  and  judge  by 
the  smell  that  something  is  wrong  with  the  stove, 
don’t  light  a  lamp  or  match  to  see  until  you  have 
opened  windows  and  doors  and  blown  the  escaped  gas 
out-of-doors. 

Hints. — Gasoline  is  not  to  be  excelled  for  cleaning 
the  stove.  It  cuts  the  grease  and  soot  quickly.  A 
plain  stove  with  no  fancy  ornamentation  is  by  far  the 
best.  A  sheet-iron  oven  is  a  better  baker  than  a  tin 
One.  MRS.  «J.  N.  MUNCEY. 

A  Word  of  Warning. 

I  WAS  much  interested  in  the  articles  by  the  prize 
winners.  I  have  been  told  that  the  merit  of  an 
article  is  often  proved  by  criticism,  for,  unless  an  arti¬ 
cle  attracts  attention  enough  to  invite  criticism,  it  does 
not  rise  above  the  ordinary.  The  prize  articles  on 
teaching  were  bright  and  sparkling  with  good  sense 
and  fun.  The  average  teacher  finds  plenty  of  fun 
cropping  out  as  she  goes  along  to  keep  her  in  good 
spirits,  if  she  will  take  it  in.  I  find  that  unless  we  do 
take  in  fun  with  our  work,  the  burden  lies  very  heavy 
at  times ;  though  no  heavier  than  when  we  spend  the 
time  given  us  vainly  searching  for  the  pleasures  of 
life;  for  the  all-wise  Father  distributes  the  pleasant 
things  of  life  among  the  work  and  cares,  so  that  he 
who  shuns  the  work  loses  all  the  joy  of  living,  and  at 
the  end  of  his  life  finds  that  he  has  spent  his  time  in 
vain. 

As  I  read  the  article  referred  to,  I  frequently  said, 

“  that  is  so,”  especially  in  regard  to  the  abuse  of  the 
English  language.  Not  that  I  have  not  abused  it  all 
my  life  myself,  but  I  am  just  waking  (as  it  were)  to 
the  fact,  and  am  trying  to  turn  over  a  new  leaf.  I  am 
growing  very  conscientious  about  it  ;  and  wrhen  the 
familiar  “ain’t,”  etc.,  slip  unconsciously  from  my 
tongue,  I  feel  as  if  I  had  committed  a  crime  for  which 
no  amount  of  caution  would  atone.  And  I  listen  with 
a  feeling  of  envy  to  the  quiet,  self-possessed  person, 
who,  with  no  affectation,  always  expresses  his  or  her 
thoughts  in  pure  English,  undefiled  by  provincial  con¬ 
tractions  or  local  expressions,  to  which  we  become  so 
accustomed  that  we  accept  them  as  proper  things  to 
say.  We  need  not  err  as  far  in  the  other  direction, 
and  bring  ourselves  into  ridicule  by  using  too  liberal 
a  supply  of  long  words,  for  there  is  a  middle  ground 
between  the  two  extremes ;  and  that  is,  having  a 
knowledge  of  words  sufficient  to  enable  us  always  to 
use  the  right  word  in  the  right  place,  to  use  the  simple 
little  words  are  not,  am  not,  do  not  and  have  not,  in¬ 
stead  of  the  contractions.  It  may  take  us  a  lifetime 
to  learn,  but  it  is  worth  the  trouble,  and  we  involun¬ 
tarily  help  others  by  speaking  correctly,  as  there  is  no 
bad  habit  so  easy  to  follow  as  careless  use  of  the 
King’s  English. 

Now  for  the  criticism  :  that  sentence  or  paragraph 
in  regard  to  foreign  children  grated  on  my  sense  of 
justice.  Our  American  children  are  not  angels  as  Miss 
Jones  insinuated,  and,  9  times  out  of  10,  the  teachers 
experience  the  most  trouble  from  American  boys  or 
girls  who  have  been  born  with  such  a  spirit  of  inde¬ 
pendence  and  breathed  in  the  liberty-tainted  air  until 
they  think  it  a  disgrace  to  yield  to  the  school  teacher’s 
control,  or,  in  fact,  the  control  of  any  one.  They  will 
do  well  to  turn  to  the  well-mannered  French  children, 
however  poor,  to  whom  politeness  is  seemingly  the 
first  law  ;  and  the  merry,  mischief-loving  Irish  boy, 
whose  heart  is  easily  won  by  a  little  blarney  so  that 
he  is  good  to  lead  ;  and  the  quiet,  good-natured  Ger¬ 
man  children  will  not  morally  injure  our  delicate 
girls  or  rough,  sturdy  boys,  but  will  broaden  their 
minds  and  give  them  some  idea  of  what  a  wide  wrorld 
we  live  in.  Remember  that  the  votes  of  these  foreign 
children  will  count  as  much  in  a  few  years  as  the  vote 
of  the  most  American  of  Americans,  and  all  should  see 
to  it  that  before  these  children  are  old  enough  to  cast 
those  votes,  they  should  be  as  thoroughly  Americanized 
as  possible.  They  will  breathe  in  enough  of  that  for¬ 


eign  influence  at  home,  if  care  is  not  taken,  to  destroy 
the  liberty  of  thought  and  government,  for  which  our 
forefathers  fought  so  bravely.  A  woman  does  not 
need  to  vote  when  she  has  the  privilege  of  using  her 
influence  at  home  and  in  the  schools,  to  the  extent 
that  she  does  to-day.  If  she  uses  that  influence  for 
good,  she  may  bring  about  the  millennium  soon.  Yet 
there  is  one  great  evil  existing  to-day  which  is  liable 
to  destroy  all  prospects  of  ever  reaching  that  period, 
and  that  is  the  law  which  allows  foreign-born  citizens 
a  voice  in  making  our  laws  before  they  have  barely 
had  time  to  learn  to  speak  our  language  or  to  learn 
our  ways,  to  say  nothing  of  understanding  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  American  government. 

When  we  go  into  foreign  countries  do  we  help  them 
make  laws  ?  Certainly  not ;  no  matter  how  arbitrary 
the  goverment,  we  must  abide  by  it.  Neither  should 
we  feel  that  we  understood  the  customs,  manners  or 
dispositions  of  the  people  sufficiently  well  to  be  able 
to  do  so  intelligently.  Although  I  am  aware  that  this 
remark  may  elicit  disapproval  from  many,  I  say  that 
no  person  born  on  foreign  soil  of  foreign  parents 
should  have  a  voice  in  making  our  laws  The  children 
of  foreign  parents  who  are  born  in  America  should 
have  all  the  privileges  accorded  to  Americans;  although 
there  is  liable  to  be  enough  of  foreign  influence  in 
their  homes  to  conteract  the  teachings  received  in  our 
public  schools.  Twenty-one  years  are  none  too  many 
to  learn  enough  of  American  ways  to  entitle  them  to 
a  place  in  the  political  world.  It  is  sufficient  for  the 
foreign  born  and  educated  parents  to  speak  through 
their  children,  and  I  repeat  most  emphatically  that  no 
such  persons  can  ever  become  thorough  American 
citizens,  nor  should  they  be  accepted  as  such  by  an 
intelligent  people.  Alice  e.  pinney. 

But  Wliat  Can  Be  Done  ? 

HAVE  long  been  an  interested  reader  of  The  Rural, 
especially  of  the  women’s  letters.  Here  is  a  true  tale: 
A  German  farmer  who  has  a  ranch  near  San  An¬ 
tonio,  Tex.,  is  worth  $40,000.  He  has  been  married  10 
years.  Lately  he  had  his  wife  arrested  on  the  plea  of 
insanity  and  brought  before  the  court  in  San  Antonio. 
The  poor  woman  told,  in  broken  English,  with  the 
tears  streaming  down  the  deep  lines  of  care  in  her 
face,  how  she  had  lived  with  her  husband  on  the  ranch 
for  10  years,  and  had  attended  to  all  her  household 
duties,  borne  her  husband  five  children,  and  milked  40 
cows  every  morning  and  night,  without  any  sympathy, 
encouragement  or  assistance  ;  and  that  now  she  had 
broken  down  and  was  no  longer  able  to  bear  the  bur¬ 
den  her  husband  expected  of  her.  The  man  was 
obliged  to  admit  that  she  had  milked  40  cows  nearly 
all  the  time,  but  it  was  not  always  40;  sometimes 
only  32  or  33  !  When  questioned  as  to  why  he  thought 
her  insane,  he  answered  sullenly  that  she  refused  to 
shake  hands  with  her  brother-in-law.  (If  her  brother- 
in-law  is  such  a  brute  as  her  husband,  ’tis  no  wonder 
she  would  not  shake  hands  with  him.) 

I  do  hope  that  henceforth,  as  long  as  he  lives,  that 
man  himself  will  have  to  milk  those  40  cows.  I  should 
think  she  would  never  milk  another  for  him,  if  only 
to  let  him  know  beyond  a  doubt  that  she  is  quite  sane  ! 

I  cannot  but  despise  her  for  a  poor  mean-spirited 
creature.  I  believe  God  intended  woman  to  be  free 
and  equal  to  man.  A  woman  has  no  right  to  throw 
away  her  beauty,  health  and  happiness  for  the  sake  of 
any  man.  She  promises  to  be  a  help-meet  for  him  ; 
but  there  is  nothing  written  in  the  marriage  service 
about  being  a  slave  !  She  promises  to  obey  him  ?  Yes, 
when  he  is  right ;  but  her  first  duty  is  to  obey  God, 
and  He  says  “  Thou  shalt  do  no  murder  !  ”  Yet  how 
many  women  do  murder  their  health,  their  every  hope, 
their  whole  life’s  happiness,  at  the  will  of  some  mean- 
natured  man  ?  Oh,  how  false  were  the  words  once 
spoken  by  the  lover  who  promised  “  to  love,  to  keep, 
to  cherish  until  death  us  do  part,”  and  after  10  years 
of  crushed  hopes,  and  bitter  tears  and  sorrows  and 
pains,  such  as  the  girl  never  dreamed  of,  all  light  and 
joy  gone  out  of  her  life  forever,  there  comes  forth  that 
most  pitifully  mean  object  on  earth — the  household 

drudge  !  MARY. 

*  *  * 

Which  Is  Right? — While  the  world  stands,  no 
doubt,  the  pessimist  and  the  optimist  will  struggle  to 
convince  us  :  the  one  that  the  world  is  going  “straight 
to  the  dogs;”  the  other  that  “this  world  is  quite  a  pleas¬ 
ant  world.”  We  are  all  pessimists  or  optimists,  in  a 
degree.  One  friend  pleads  for  the  mothers  on  the 
farm,  believing  their  lot  almost  unbearable  ;  another 
shows  that  their  lot  is  glorious  if  they  will  but  make  it 
so.  Another,  born  amid  country  scenes  and  condemned 
to  city  life,  pines  for  the  delights  of  country  life,  while 
another  sees  but  the  dark  side,  and  almost  wishes  she 
had  never  been  born,  if  she  must  be  on  the  farm. 
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What  Open  Eyes  See. 

On  Ice. — A  sea  of  ice  is  the  latest  de¬ 
vice  in  dinner  table  decoration,  says  the 
Housekeepers’  Weekly.  Luckily,  it  is 
quite  an  economic  suggestion,  as  all  one 
needs  is  a  zinc  or  tin  tray  of  proportion¬ 
ate  size  to  the  latter  and  about  five 
inches  in  depth.  The  water  is  frozen  in 
this  shallow  receptable,  which  is  placed 
in  the  center  of  the  table  aud  banked 
with  moss  dotted  with  tiny  flowers ;  in 
the  center  is  placed  a  china  swan 
freighted  with  flowers,  or  a  birch  bark 
canoe  is  frozen  in  the  icy  sea  and  loaded 
with  choice  bon-bons. 

Three  Recipes:  Syrup.  —  Dark 
brown  sugar  slowly  dissolved  in  a  little 
water  on  the  stove  is  almost  equal  to 
maple  syrup. 

Panada. — Put  soda  crackers  in  a  dish 
with  a  few  raisins,  a  little  butter  and 
sugar,  cover  with  cold  water,  place  a  lid 
over  the  dish  and  set  in  the  oven  till  hot 
through. 

Lemon  Extract. — Peel  off  the  yel¬ 
low  skin  of  a  lemon,  rejecting  every  par¬ 
ticle  of  the  white,  cover  with  alcohol. 

Will  some  one  kindly  send  a  recipe  for 
vanilla  extract,  that  has  been  successfully 
tried?  A.  m.  r. 

Home-made  Bed  Cushion. — In  the 
case  of  bed  sores,  there  is  nothing  that 
can  really  fill  the  place  of  the  circular— 
or  annular — rubber  air  cushion.  But 
these  are  always  high-priced,  and  a 
friend  of  the  Stockman  furnishes  direc¬ 
tions  for  making  a  cheap  substitute  of 
much  value.  “  Take  old  fine  muslin,  cut 
out  by  a  large  pan  so  as  to  have  it  round, 
cut  two  of  these  ;  now  take  a  saucer  and 
cut  a  hole  about  the  size  of  the  saucer  or 
smaller  if  the  sore  is  small.  Sew  inside 
circle  and  a  short  distance  outside  seam, 
as  you  cannot  stuff  if  all  sewed  at  once. 
Stuff  with  feathers  or  cotton  until  you  are 
all  around  the  circle.  Dust  the  sore  with 
bismuth  powder,  place  the  sore  in  the 
center  of  the  cushion,  and  you  will  soon 
hear  the  patient  say,  ‘what  a  wonderful 
relief’.  ” 

Needs  of  the  Young  Housekeeper. 

— Looking  out  for  these,  Harper’s  Bazar 
says  that  fresh  meat  that  is  to  be  boiled 
should  be  dropped  immediately  into 
water  that  is  at  boiling  heat. 

To  clean  a  calf’s  head  and  feet  wash 
them  clean,  and  sprinkle  some  powdered 
rosin  equally  over  all  the  hairs,  then  dip 
them  in  boiling  water,  and  take  them 
out  immediately.  The  rosin  will  dry 
directly,  and  they  may  be  scraped  clean 
with  ease. 

A  dredging-box  of  browned  flour  should 
always  be  on  hand  in  a  kitchen  for  the 
thickening  of  gravies.  To  make  good 
gravy  for  roast  meat  take  the  juice  that 
has  dripped  into  the  pan  where  the  meat 
lay,  thicken  it  with  a  little  of  this  brown 
flour  previously  made  into  a  paste  with 
cold  water,  and  before  sending  to  table 
skim  off  every  drop  of  oil  that  rises  to 
the  surface.  It  is  the  rarest  thing  to  see 
well-made  gravy  that  is  not  greasy. 

Fans  to  Catch  Summer  Breezes. — 
“Inexpressibly  tiring  is  that  class  of 
people  who  fan  at  white  heat,”  says  one, 
and  contends  that  the  fan  should  never, 
through  its  ungraceful  use,  be  intruded 
upon  public  notice.  An  even,  easy, 
rhythmic  swing,  practical,  yet  not  intru¬ 
sive,  nor  annoying  to  one’s  neighbor  is 
the  acme  of  fan  tactics  in  real  use.  Wo¬ 
men  love  fans,  and  nothing  is  quite  so 
entrancing  as  those  lovely  creations  in 
filmy  lace  or  fluffy  feathers,  with  deli¬ 
cate  ivory  sticks.  But  evening  fans  now 
are  much  of  gauze,  and  the  real  standard 
fans  for  daytime  use  are  the  evolved 
varieties  of  palm  leaf,  or  the  paper  fans. 


When  Baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castorla, 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castorla, 
When  Bhe  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castorla, 
When  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Castorla 


The  distinctive  feature  of  the  fan  of  the 
season  is  the  perfume  gained  from  its 
scented  receptacle  in  the  boudoir,  and 
wafted  wide  at  every  movement  of  the 
wearer’s  supple  wrist.  The  fan  without 
perfume  is  far  out  of  date.  The  sou¬ 
venir,  autograph  and  reminiscence  fan  is 
a  re-turned  fad  of  the  summer  girl. 

The  Modified  Skirt. — The  “Cor¬ 
net  ”  skirt,  which  is  trying  to  displace 
the  popular  “  umbrella  ”  skirt,  has  some 
advantages  which  the  latter  has  not.  To 
be  sure,  it  needs  wide  goods,  but  it  has 
but  two  seams,  and  really  takes  a  small 
amount  of  cloth.  The  front  breadth  is 
very  slightly  sloped  at  the  sides,  and  has 
three  darts  at  each  side  of  the  top.  The 
back  consists  of  a  square  set  corner- 
wise,  the  upper  corner  cut  off  slightly, 
the  lower  rounded  widely  to  form  the 
sweep  of  the  slight  train.  The  side  seams 
give  places  for  placket-hole  and  pocket ; 
the  top  is  gathered.  Below  the  gathers 
the  fullness  is  laid  in  a  double  box- 
plait,  which  falls  partially  over  the 
seams.  Crinoline  lining  and  an  interlin¬ 
ing  of  wadding,  aid  in  holding  it  in  the 
desired  flaring  shape.  This  is  an  August 
pattern. 

A  Surprise. — A  few  days  since,  the 
economical  woman  received  a  great 
shock.  She  has  always  felt  obliged  by 
the  pressure  of  circumstance  to  regale  her 
family  with  the  cheapest  of  meats.  A 
neighboi  recommended  the  plate  piece  of 
corned  beef,  as  being  the  best  flavored 
cheap  piece  of  meat  in  the  carcass;  it  was 
considered  a  real  piece  cle  resistance.  But 
a  chance  provision  of  the  highly  ex¬ 
travagant  porter-house  steak  followed 
immediately  after  one  of  the  cheap 
corned  beef.  Meats  are  always  high 
where  the  economical  woman  is  forced 
to  do  her  marketing.  The  aforesaid  ex¬ 
travagance  weighed  heavily  on  her  mind, 
and  led  her  to  figure  the  difference  of  ex¬ 
pense  in  the  two  meats  named.  To  her 
intense  surprise,  the  eight-cent  corned 
beef  cost  four  cents  a  meal  per  member, 
besides  necessitating  the  six  hours’  use 
of  the  kerosene  stove.  The  high-priced 
steak  cost  five  cents  a  meal,  per  member. 
“  Cheap”  meats  are  no  longer  her  exclus¬ 
ive  reliance. 

Heart  Rest  in  the  Home. — “Hap¬ 
pily  for  me,”  says  the  housekeeper  at 
Heart-Rest  House,  “  whatever  I  do  it  is 
well  received,  everybody  is  so  consider¬ 
ate.  The  young  folks  are  always  coming 
asking  me  to  do  something  for  them.  Of 
course  it  makes  me  happy  to  have  them 
come  aad  say  so  sweetly,  ‘  now  if  you  do 
it,  it  will  just  suit  us.’  This  is  a  bit  of  a 
blessed  little  sermon  in  Good  Housekeep¬ 
ing  : 

Telltales. — Of  course  you  don’t  like 
them  !  Who  does  ?  And  yet  we  make 
telltales  of  our  most  intimate  compan¬ 
ions. 

“  Why-e-e,”  says  Bright  Eyes,  while 
the  rest  look  their  surprise. 

There  are  several  telltales  this  very 
minute,  Bright  Eyes,  at  the  ends  of  your 
fingers.  Hold  out  your  hands,  my  dear, 
nails  upward.  See  ? 

Bright  Eyes  laughs  and  blushes,  fum¬ 
bles  in  her  pocket  for  a  penknife,  and 
presently  slips  away  to  the  bath  room. 

Ernestine  draws  her  feet  up  under  her 
skirts. 

No  use,  Ernestine  ;  the  ragged  ends  of 
shoe  thread  where  the  buttons  ought  to 
be  are  your  telltales,  though  you  do  put 
them  out  of  sight  so  cleverly. 

Letty,  there — 

But  Letty  is  already  gathering  up  from 
the  window  sill  the  cores  of  the  apples 
that  she  ate  an  hour  ago. 

“  My  turn,”  says  Midget,  with  a  satis¬ 
fied  glance  at  her  clean  finger  nails  and 
her  complete  set  of  shoe  buttons. 

Go  to  the  mirror,  Midget,  and  take  a 
look  inside  your  mouth ;  there  you  will 
find  the  telltales  that  say,  “Midget 
neglects  her  tooth  powder,  and  Midget 
forgets  to  use  her  dental  floss.” 

“Oh,  dear!”  says  Midget.  “I  do  be¬ 
lieve  my  telltales  are  the  very  worstest.'” 

No  doubt  of  it,  my  dear  ;  for  buttonless 


shoes  and  untidy  nails  and  a  cluttered 
room  can  be  much  sooner  remedied  than 
neglected  teeth. 

Kitchen  Conservatism. — Frederic 
Sanborn  says  that  there  is  nothing  so 
stable  as  a  thing  feminine,  be  it  good  or 
bad,  fine  or  foolish.  And  out  of  this  con¬ 
servatism  one  can  make  arguments  for 
women’s  suffrage — or  against  it.  But  of 
its  existence  there  can  be  no  doubt.  The 
cuisine  feels  it  most  and  suffers  most. 
The  innovations  and  improvements  in 
cookery  make  their  way  against  feminine 
obstruction  or  apathy.  The  last  strong¬ 
hold  that  science  has  to  carry  is  that  of 
root-fast  feminine  conservatism — a  gra¬ 
cious  thing,  indeed,  conserving  like  amber 
old,  dear  faiths  and  loves  and  manners, 
but  as  well  the  fly  and  the  straw. 
Science  scatters  electric  stars  in  the 
coryphee’s  hair ;  but  the  scullion  will 
have  none  of  it  in  the  scullery.  Men  have 
set  it  to  spin  and  weave,  and  chop  and 
gather,  and  busied  it  in  traffic  ;  it  toils 
in  the  stable,  in  the  office  ;  but  in  the 
kitchen  it  is  a  shy,  unwelcome  thing. 

Cork  Toys. — Rose  Seelye  Miller  tells 
in  the  Housekeepers’  Weekly,  of  some 
interesting  home-made  toys.  The  cork 
tumbler  or  acrobat  is  a  well-known  toy, 
and  can  be  easily  constructed.  Make  a 
puppet  as  well  as  you  can,  using  cork  cut 
into  suitable  shape.  One  might  be  carved 
(?)  from  a  very  large  cork,  or  made  from 
smaller  ones,  fastening  the  head  to  the 
body  by  means  of  a  pin  pointed  at  both 
ends  The  legs  can  be  fastened  on  in 
the  same  way.  Glue  a  piece  of  lead  to 
each  foot,  then  no  matter  how  the  pup¬ 
pet  is  thrown,  it  will  always  keep  upon 
its  feet.  A  car  could  be  constructed  on 
the  same  principle.  Little  ducks  and 
geese  can  be  cut  from  corks ;  perhaps  a 
few  tiny  feathers  might  be  glued  on  for 
wings  and  tail.  These  will  float  in  water. 
Any  of  these  cork  toys  would  amuse  a 
child  not  over-stocked  with  playthings. 
Sliced  pictures  can  be  made  from  almost 
any  large  picture.  Paste  the  picture  on 
heavy  paste-board,  and  let  it  dry  thor¬ 
oughly  and  without  warping.  Cut  it  into 
whatever  shapes  or  sizes  you  may  desire. 
Put  the  pieces  in  a  neat  box  or  envelope, 
and  give  it  to  Tommy  or  Jenny.  They 
will  spend  many  hours  pleasantly  fitting 
the  pieces  together,  until  the  whole  pic¬ 
ture  is  complete.  These  pictures  teach 
the  little  ones  to  observe  closely,  and 
perhaps  even  a  better  lesson — patience. 

*  *  * 

BOOKS  FOR  FARMERS.— Free  cata¬ 
logue  sent  on  request  by  The  Rural 
Publishing  Company,  Times  Building, 
New  York. 


If  you  name  The  tt.  N.-Y.  to  our  advertisers  you 
may  be  pretty  sure  of  prompt  replies  and  right  treat¬ 
ment. 


AYER’S 
HAIR  VIGOR 


A 

$3.—  BOOT 

(Sent  by  mail) 


We  sell  a  Ladles’  French 
Dongola  Hoot  for  #2.00  that 
would  cost  #3.00  at.  any 
store.  All  sizes  and  widths. 
We  make  our  own  shoes, 
thus  gi  ving  you  the  middle, 
man’s  profit.  I  f  you  want 
to  buy  your  shoes 


for  about  one-hal f  the  price 
you  are  now  paying,  send 
for  our  FREE  Catalogue. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or 
money  refunded.  POS¬ 
TAL  SHOE  CO.,  31  Con¬ 
gress  Street,  Boston, 
Mass, 


GOOD  MATERIALS 
FOR  LITTLE  MONEY. 

Our  usual  midsummer  sale  of 
Dress  Goods  Remnants  began 
on  Tuesday,  July  5. 

Incidental  to  stock-taking 
we  have  assorted  from  the  gen¬ 
eral  stock  all  ends  under  ten 
yards,  about  twenty-five  hun¬ 
dred  remnants  of  fine  imported 
fabrics ;  Crepes,  Armures. 
Cords,  Cashmeres,  Veilings, 
Cheviots,  Camel-twills,  Silk- 
mixtures,  and  novelty  suitings 
of  the  most  expensive  grades. 

This  entire  lot  will  he  sold 
in  the  Basement  at  merely 
nominal  prices. 

JAMES  McCREERY  &  CO., 
Broadway  and  11th  Street, 
New  York, 


■  IAIAF  ftTIIDY  Thorough  and  practical 
Ml  IIUp  °  w  90  *  Instruction  given  by 

■  IWIVIBb  Mail  In  Book-keeping,  Business  Forms 

Arithmetic,  Penmanship,  Shorthand, 
etc.  Low  rates.  Distance  no  objection.  Circulars  free 
Bbyaht  ft  Stratto.,  415  Main  Street.  Buffalo,  N.  Y 


IO  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 

in  your  own  home.  First  class  Sewing 
i  Machines  shipped  anywhere  to  anyone  at 
|  wholesale  prices.  All  latest  Improvements. 
Warranted  five  years.  Complete  set  of 
l  attachments  FKKK.  Send  for  catalogue. 
[Standard  Singer  Machines.  $9.50  to  $15.50 
l*.r>0  Arlington  Sewing  Machine  for  $10.50 
*M  Kenwood  Sewing  Machine  for  $29.50 
CASH  IICYKKS*  UNION,  160  IV.  V»„  Huron  St.  It  70  Cliirugo. 


BOILING  WATER  OR  MILK. 

EPPS’S 

GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 

COCOA 

LABELLED  K  LB.  TINS  ONLY. 


UflCC  SAYS  she  cannot  see  how 
Wire  YOU  I>0  IT  FOR  THE  MONEY, 
d'  (  9  Buy*  a  865.00  Improved  Oxford  Singer 
V  I  L  Sewing  Machine;  perfect  working,  reli¬ 
able,  finely  finished,  adapted  to  light  and  heavy 
work,  with  a  complete  set  of  the  latest  improved 
attachments  free.  Each  machine  guaranteed  for  5 
years.  Huy  direct  from  our  factory,  and  save  dealers 

_ and  agents  profit.  Send  for  FREE  C  AT  A  LOO  UK. 

OXFORD  MFU.  COMPANY,  DEP’T  R  32  CHIUA00,  ILL. 


A  GOOD  BOOK. 

SILO  AND  SILAGE.— By  A.  J.  Cook. 
Third  Edition,  1892. 

Contains  the  latest  and  fullest  Information  on  the 
subject.  More  than  20,000  sold  In  less  than  two  years. 
This  work  Is  praised  by  such  men  as  John  Gould, 
Colonel  Curtis,  Professors  Shelton  and  Gulley,  and 
Dr.  C.  E.  Bessey.  The  author  has  proved  the  silo  to  be 
a  very  valuable  aid  on  bis  own  farm.  Price,  25  cents. 


Keeps  the  scalp 
clean,  cool,  healthy. 

The  Best 
Dressing 

Restores  hair 
which  has  become 
thin,  faded,  or  gray. 

Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  &  Co. 

Lowell,  Mass. 


•Tuft’s  Tiny  Pills* 

IB  A  single  dose  produces  beneficial  re- 
suits,  giving:  cheerfulness  of  mind  and 

•  buoyancy  of  body  to  which  you  were^ 
before  a  stranger.  They  enjoy  a  pop- 
ularity  unparalleled.  Price,  25cts. 


JUST 

THE 

THING 

FOR 

LEARNERS. 

THE  NEW  BOTANY. —A  Lecture  on 

the  Best  Method  of  Studying  and  Teaching 
Botany.  Valuable  to  Students  and  Amateurs, 
being  a  Useful  Guide  In  Studying  ’•  The  Beauti¬ 
ful  Science.”  By  W.  J.  Beal  (M.Sc.,  Ph.I).), 
Professor  of  Botany,  Agricultural  College,  Michi¬ 
gan.  Third  Edition,  Enlarged  and  Revised. 
Price,  25  cents. 


HOW  TO  PROPAGATE  OVER  2,000 
varieties  of  shrubs,  trees  and  her¬ 
baceous  or  soft-stemmed  plants ; 
the  process  for  each  being 
fully  described  in 

The  Nursery  Book 

By  L.  H.  Bailey,  assisted  by  several  of 
the  most  skillful  propagators  in  the 
world.  In  fact,  it  is  a  careful  compen¬ 
dium  of  the  best  practice  in  all  countries. 
It  contains  107  illustrations,  showing 
methods,  processes  and  appliances. 

Over  300  pages.  16mo.  Price,  library 
style,  cloth,  wide  margins,  $1.  Pocket 
style,  paper,  narrow  margins,  50  cents. 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO., 
Times  Building,  New  York. 
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The  Roral  Publishing  Company 

Times  Building,  New  York 

PUBLISHERS  OF 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

A  weekly  newspaper.  Established  1860.  De¬ 
voted  to  profitable  agriculture  and  progres  > 
slve  country  life.  12.00  a  year;  $3.00  to 
foreign  countries  In  the  Postal  Union 
Terms  to  clubs  on  application. 

American  Gardening 

A  monthly  magazine  of  horticulture,  fruits, 
flowers,  vegetables  and  ornamental  gar¬ 
dening  ;  averages  100  pages  monthly. 
Illustrated.  Price,  $1.00  a  year;  $1.25  In 
New  York  City ;  $1.50  to  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  In  the  Postal  Union. 

Out-Door  Books 

In  all  branches  of  agriculture  and  horticul¬ 
ture.  Catalogues  on  application.  Inquiries 
for  any  books  wanted  will  be  promptly 
answered. 

PRODUCERS  OK 

FINE  PRINTING 

ENQRA  VINO 

ELECTROTYPING 

E.  H.  LIBBY,  General  Manager, 


Sending  Money.— We  guarantee  that  all  money 
sent  by  postal  or  express  money  order,  registered  let¬ 
ter,  or  bank  draft  on  New  York,  shall  be  at  our  risk. 
Money  sent  In  local  checks,  postal  notes  or  currency, 
Is  at  the  sender's  risk.  Canadian  remittances  should 
all  be  In  money  orders.  Make  all  orders  and  drafts 
payable  to  The  Rural  Publishing  Company. 

The  Date  Label  on  the  Paper.— The  number 
on  the  address  label  Indicates  the  date  to  which  the 
subscription  Is  paid.  Thus,  the  number  2,220  corre¬ 
sponds  with  the  number  under  the  title  on  the  flrst 
page  of  this  issue  and  means  that  the  subscription  ex¬ 
pires  this  week.  By  examining  these  numbers  from 
time  to  time  the  date  for  renewal  Is  easily  deter¬ 
mined. 

Acknowledgments  of  money  received  for  sub¬ 
scriptions  are  made  by  the  change  in  the  address  labels 
as  above  indicated.  A  full  week  must  always  be 
allowed  for  changes  In  the  labels,  and  often  two  or 
three  weeks  in  the  busy  season. 

Discontinuances.— Subscribers  wishing  the  paper 
stopped  at  the  expiration  of  the  time  paid  for,  Bhould 
notify  us  to  that  effect,  otherwise  we  shall  consider 
It  their  wish  to  have  it  continued. 

For  Changes  ok  Address  subscribers  must  send 
us  both  the  old  and  new  addresses. 

*  *  * 

Caponizing  Fowls. 

The  recent  article  in  The  It.  N.-Y., 
anent  caponizing,  lias  awakened  an  un¬ 
usual  interest  among  our  readers ;  so 
g'reat  that  we  have  made  arrangements 
whereby  we  can  furnish  Mr.  Dow’s  book, 
“Capons  and  Caponizing,”  to  any  of  our 
readers  at  50  cents  per  copy,  cloth-bound; 
or  25  cents  for  the  paper-bound  edition  ; 
sent  postpaid. 

The  Dow’s  caponizing  instruments  we 
can  also  supply ;  price  for  the  full  set, 
sent  prepaid  anywhere  in  United  States, 
$2.50.  To  any  present  subscriber  who 
will  send  us  three  new  subscriptions  to 
The  R.  Y.-Y.,  to  date  from  receipt  to 
January  1893,  and  $3.75,  we  will  send 
the  full  set  without  further  charge. 

*  *  * 

CROP  AND  MARKET  NOTES. 

The  Red  Astrnchans  have  not  been  an  flue  as  usual 
this  season— very  many  have  been  very  poor  and 
gnarly,  not  worth  sending  to  market. 

The  recent  advance  of  a  quarter  of  a  cent  per 
quart  on  milk  by  the  Milk  Exchange  has  not  yet 
relieved  the  stringency  in  the  market,  nor  Is  it  likely 
to  do  so. 

France  produced  in  1891  of  wine  063,058,0011  gallons, 
an  Increase  of  59,900,000  gallons  over  that  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  year.  The  crop  of  1891  Is  valued  at  about 
$200,000,000. 

The  flrst  good  grapes  of  the  season  made  their  ap¬ 
pearance  last  week  In  the  shape  of  some  tine  Dela¬ 
wares  from  North  Carolina.  Delaware  peaches  are 
now  coming  In,  but  the  crop  Is  very  small,  and  the 
prices  are  high. 

Butter  does  not  weaken— It  rather  hardens  steadily 
but  slowly  In  price.  If  that  fraud,  hog  butter,  could 
be  knocked  out  of  market,  the  demand  for  butter 
would  be  so  greatly  Increased  that  good  prices  would 
steadily  prevail 

At  a  fruit  growers’  convention  in  California,  J.  L. 
Mosher  said  that  “  if  fruit  Is  shipped  before  ripe  and 
over-sulphured  to  produce  whiteness,  it  Is  devoid  of 
its  true  rich  taste  and  flavor,  and  only  requires  pol¬ 
ishing  to  make  buttons.” 

California  Bartletts  are  on  every  fruit  stand  all 
over  the  city,  and  are  selling  very  freely.  They  are 
of  good  size  and  fair  quality— not  so  good  as  our 
Eastern  fruit.  The  Be  Contes  are  still  in  the  mar¬ 
kets,  but  are  about  done. 


Dried  Zante  currants,  which  are  not  currants,  but 
grapes,  are  always  very  gritty  and  dirty.  Patents 
have  been  issued  for  apparatus  which  cleans  them 
thoroughly,  and  one  has  only  to  take  a  look  at  the 
quantity  of  dirt  that  comes  from  a  package,  to  for¬ 
ever  afterward  Incline  to  the  purified  article. 

A  telegram  from  Columbus  on  August  4,  says  the 
State  crop  bulletin  issued  that  day  Is  based  upon 
actual  thrashing  yields,  and  Is  rather  startling,  as  It 
shows  a  much  shorter  crop  than  was  anticipated  in 
the  earlier  bulletins.  It  Indicates  that  Ohio  will 
produce  10,000  bushels  less  this  year  than  last,  or 
only  35,000  bushels.  The  berry  Is  also  Inferior.  Corn 
cannot  make  a  full  average  crop,  and  the  potato  crop 
Is  estimated  at  only  three-quarters  of  an  average 
yield.  The  apple,  peach  and  pear  yield  is  practically 
a  failure  all  over  the  State. 

AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 

In  Central  New  York  the  hop  growers  have  com 
blned  to  hold  last  year's  crops  at  advanced  prices 

Two-thirds  of  a  full  average  crop  of  corn  and  95 
per  cent  of  a  full  average  of  wheat  Is  predicted  for 
Iowa. 

The  fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  Texas  State 
Grange  Fair  will  meet  at  McGregor,  October  0  to  13 
Inclusive. 

The  52nd  annual  exhibition  of  the  Western  New 
York  Agricultural  Society  takes  place  at  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  September  20  to  30. 

The  Czar  of  Russia  owns  more  land  In  his  own  In¬ 
dividual  right  than  the  area  of  tlie  entire  posses¬ 
sions  of  the  French  Republic. 

A  Montana  exchange  says  that  grain,  both  oats 
and  wheat,  is  late,  but  a  line  harvest  Is  expected,  es¬ 
pecially  of  excellent  winter  wheat. 

Five  sacks  of  new  crop  rough  rice  were  received 
in  New  Orleans  on  August  1  from  Iberia  Parish,  and 
sold  for  $6.50  per  barrel  of  162  pounds. 

The  Pennsylvania  State  Fair  will  be  held  at  Scran¬ 
ton,  Pa.,  September  5-10.  Premium  lists  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  of  Secretary  J.  Schall  Wilhelm,  Harris¬ 
burg,  Pa. 

The  quality  of  the  pears  and  apples  In  our  markets 
Is  showing  a  steady  Improvement,  as  the  fruit  comes 
from  less  remote  points.  Some  fine  pears  are  now 
coming  In. 

The  flrst  bale  of  the  Georgia  cotton  crop  was  re¬ 
ceived  at  Savannah  from  Sumter  County  on  August 
1 .  It  was  classed  as  low  middling  and  sold  at  10  cents 
per  pound. 

Prof.  G.  W.  Atkinson,  of  the  Alabama  Agricultural 
and  Mechanical  College,  has  been  elected  Professor 
of  Botany  at  Cornell  University  In  place  of  Prof. 
Dudly,  resigned. 

Advices  from  Australia  are  to  the  effect  that  the 
wheat  crop  will  be  about  the  same  in  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  this  year  as  last,  with  a  surplus  of 
12,000,000  bushels  for  export. 

The  consumption  of  green  corn  Is  something  enor¬ 
mous.  The  statistics  of  the  trade,  If  they  could  be 
obtained,  would  show  what  a  hold  this  American 
luxury  has  on  popular  taste 

Supporters  of  government  control  of  railroads 
point  out  that  though  In  Germany  the  government 
controls  less  than  half  the  railroads,  yet  the  Income 
for  the  public  treasury  is  over  $25,000,000  a  year. 

According  to  an  official  Hungarian  crop  report, 
dated  Buda-Pest,  August  29,  the  yield  of  wheat  is 
estimated  at  70,000,000  cwt.,  and  of  rye  at  22,000,000  to 
24,000,000  cwt.,  while  barley  and  oats  will  be  under 
the  average. 

The  drought  Is  playing  havoc  with  the  crops  on  the 
island  of  Cape  Breton,  while  In  Nova  Scotia  the  hay 
crop  Is  the  largest  In  Its  history.  In  Cape  Breton  It 
Is  25  per  cent  below  the  average.  Forest  fires  have 
also  done  great  damage. 

The  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Board  of  Health  has  passed 
a  resolution  prohibiting  the  sale  of  milk  In  that  city 
from  cows  to  which  brewers’  grains  are  fed.  About 
1,000,000  bushels  per  year  of  wet  grains  are  produced 
by  the  Rochester  breweries. 

Fewer  complaints  than  usual  are  heard  of  blight 
and  rot  among  potato  growers.  It  is  not  unlikely 
that  the  use  of  fungicides  has  materially  restricted 
the  ravages  from  these  causes,  and  that  In  the  near 
future  we  may  hope  to  get  them  thoroughly  under 
control. 

Okra  is  to  be  had  in  our  local  markets,  but  the  de¬ 
mand  for  It  Is  rather  limited.  It  has  not  received  the 
attention  its  merits  deserve.  In  the  South  It  Is 
widely  used  In  soups,  stews,  and  in  the  preparation 
of  that  dish  known  as  “  Gumbo.”  It  is  also  used  for 
pickles. 

The  question  of  how  much  wheat  Minnesota  and 
the  Dakotas  will  raise  this  year  is  one  of  paramount 
interest  just  now.  Colonel  Rogers  of  the  Market 
Record,  estimates  that  the  three  States  will  raise 
125,000,000  bushels,  and  if  the  weather  holds  good 
until  harvest  time  will  add  10,000,000  to  the  estimate. 

The  Oklahoma  craze  has  broken  out  afresh  among 
the  negroes  In  western  Tennessee,  and  hundreds 
have  emigrated  within  the  past  few  days.  The 
farmers  In  Shelby  and  Tipton  counties  are  unable  to 
secure  laborers  at  any  price  to  harvest  their  crops, 
in  a  number  of  cases  negro  tenants  have  “jumped  ” 
their  own  crops. 

A  telegraph  from  Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  on  July  29  says: 
“Within  the  past  two  days  rainmaker  Melbourne  has 
received  25  telegrams  from  as  many  different  points 
In  western  Nebraska  asking  him  to  relieve  them  of 
the  dry  spell  now  prevailing  in  the  State.  Melbourne 
will  make  some  contracts  at  once.” 

Harrison  W.  Crosby,  who  has  just  died  at  his  home 
at  Jamesburg,  N.  Y.,  at  the  age  of  78  years,  was  stew¬ 
ard  of  Lafayette  College,  Easton,  in  1847.  when  he 
discovered  the  art  of  hermetically  sealing  tomatoes 
In  tin  cans.  He  sent  samples  of  his  goods  to  the 
President  and  Queen  Victoria,  and  thereby  adver¬ 
tised  the  discovery.  He  made  a  competency  from  It. 

That  McGarrahan  land  claim  which  lately  passed 
both  Houses  of  Congress  after  a  30  years'  struggle, 
has  been  vetted  by  the  President.  The  New  Idrla 
Mining  Company,  of  which  Secretary  Elkins  is  one 
of  the  heavy  stockholders,  have  made  millions  out 


of  the  claim  and  are  McGarrahan's  chief  opponents. 
All  Congress  granted  was  the  right  to  have  the  case 
referred  to  the  Court  of  Claims  for  adjudication. 

The  worst  hall  storm  that  ever  occurred  In  that 
section  came  down  upon  Kalamazoo  and  the  sur¬ 
rounding  country  on  August  4,  causing  about  $50,000 
damage  to  the  city  and  the  surrounding  country. 
Some  of  the  hall  stones  measured  three  Inches  In 
length  and  eight  inches  In  circumference.  Every 
greenhouse  and  skylight  In  the  city  was  riddled,  and 
the  corn  and  oats  within  a  radius  of  10  miles  are 
ruined. 

The  Althorpe  Library,  one  of  the  world-renowned 
collections,  has  just  been  sold  In  England  by  Earl 
Spencer,  Ex-Viceroy  of  Ireland,  on  account  of  the 
greatly  diminished  Income  from  his  landed  property 
In  Ireland  and  England.  Lands  that  30  years  ago 
were  worth  £100  per  acre,  are  now  going  begging  at  a 
third  of  that  sum,  and  rents  have  fallen  still  more, 
so  that  many  of  the  British  noblemen  are  woefully 
land-poor. 

At  the  Texas  Horticultural  Society’s  show  at  Dal¬ 
las,  the  other  day,  our  friend  T.  V.  Munson,  of  Deni¬ 
son,  took  two  prizes:  flrst,  for  the  best  collection  of 
grapes  not  named  In  the  list— Ives’s,  Duchess, 
Moore's  Early,  Niagara  and  Diana  ;  and  also  for  the 
best  collection  of  named  grapes— Delaware,  Victoria, 
Champion,  Concord,  Martha,  Lady  Washington,  Em¬ 
pire  State,  Jefferson,  Worden,  Cynthlana,  Herman 
and  Moore’s  Diamond. 

Gov.  Jones  has  been  re-elected  In  Alabama  by  abou  t 
20,000  majority  over  Kolb  the  candidate  of  the  Farm¬ 
ers’  Alliance,  People's  party  and  Republican  com¬ 
bination.  This  victory  is  taken  to  presage  a  con¬ 
tinuance  of  the  “Solid  South”  at  the  next  Presiden¬ 
tial  election,  as  It  Intimates  that  the  old  Democrats 
will  stick  to  their  party,  whatever  outside  political 
affiliations  they  may  have,  or  however  loud  their 
protestations  of  revolt  beforehand. 

State  Grain  Inspector  Clauson  of  Minnesota,  re¬ 
ports  that  in  the  future  the  grain  taken  to  the  ports 
of  Lake  Superior  will  be  inspected  under  the  Minne¬ 
sota  law  instead  of  that  of  Wisconsin.  A  few  days 
ago  I.  L.  Estabrook  appeared  before  the  commission 
on  behalf  of  the  shippers  of  West  Superior  and  re¬ 
quested  that  the  Minnesota  inspection  be  restored, 
on  the  ground  that  the  Wisconsin  Inspection  Is 
unsatisfactory  and  that  they  cannot  operate  under 
it. 

The  Billowing  full  State  Independent  ticket  to  be 
supported  by  the  People’s  party  and  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  farmers,  has  just  been  nominated  In  Ne¬ 
braska:  For  Governor,  Gen.  C.  H.  Van  Wyck;  Lieu¬ 
tenant-Governor,  C.  D.  Schrader;  Secretary  of  State, 
J.  M.  Easterling;  State  Treasurer,  J.  K.  Wolfe;  Audi¬ 
tor,  Logan  McReynolds;  Attorney  General,  Mr.  Vos- 
trickler;  State  Superintentent,  Gen.  H.  H.  lllatt; 
Commissioner  of  Public  Lands,  A.  T.  Grunett.  Gen. 
Van  Wyck  made  a  speech  opposing  legislation  In 
favor  of  railroad  corporations.  The  ticket  Is  con¬ 
sidered  strong. 

Representative  Hatch,  from  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  has  just  submitted  to  the  House  a  re¬ 
port  prepared  by  the  Committee  on  the  effect  of  the 
present  tariff  laws  upon  agriculture,  which  will  doubt¬ 
less  sound  the  keynote  in  the  Democratic  National 
campaign.  The  report  says  that  careful  comparison 
shows  there  has  been  a  steady  decline  in  the  prices 
of  farm  property  and  products  under  the  several 
tariffs  in  force  since  the  war,  while  for  a  correspond¬ 
ing  period,  and  under  the  same  laws,  other  interests 
have  been  more  precious  and  remunerative.  A 
majority  of  the  Committee  Is,  of  course,  Democratic. 

By  invitation  of  G.  H.  &  J.  H.  Hale,  there  will 
be  a  fall  meeting  of  the  Connecticut  State  Pomologl- 
cal  Society,  State  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Pomona 
Department  of  the  Granges  of  Connecticut,  at  the 
Elm  Fruit  Farm,  South  Glastonbury,  Thursday, 
August  11 ;  field  and  orchard  Inspection,  10  to  12,  and 
lunch  from  12  to  1,  leaving  the  whole  afternoon  for 
the  discussion  of  practical  horticultural  subjects. 
An  exhibit  of  horticultural  implements  and  appli¬ 
ances  Is  requested.  All  Interested  in  horticulture 
are  Invited  to  attend,  but  those  whose  only  taste  lies 
In  eating  choice  fruit  are  notified  that  peaches  will 
not  be  ripe  at  the  time  of  this  meeting.  Electric  cars 
from  the  north  side  of  the  post  office  at  Hartford 
leave  for  Glastonbury  every  three-quarters  of  an 
hour  from  6:30  A.  m.,  and  land  passengers  at  the  end 
of  the  line  one-half  mile  from  the  farm;  but  It  Is 
hoped  that  the  company  will  put  on  carriages  and 
land  visitors  directly  at  the  farm.  Those  along  the 
line  of  the  Valley  and  Air  Line  railroads  and  west  of 
New  Haven,  coming  via  Middletown  and  Rocky  Hill, 
will  be  met  at  the  ferry  at  10  a.  m.  and  taken  to  “  the 
lower  orchards,”  and  thence  directly  to  the  main 
farm. 

(Continued  on  next  page.) 


CANADA  iOlirC 

HARDWOOD  II  \  ||  k  \ 

UNLEACHED  HvllkO 

'  Screened  and  ready  for  Immediate  shipment  in 
carload  lots,  direct  from  our  storehouses  in  Canada. 
Smaller  quantities,  in  bags,  from  our  storehouse  In 
New  York.  We  guarantee  all  ashes  shipped  by  us 
to  be  absolutely  pure  unleached,  and  give  all  pur¬ 
chasers  ample  time  to  satisfy  themselves  as  to  qua 
lity  of  the  ashes  before  paying  for  them.  Send  for 
our  prices,  circulars  and  other  Information  before 
ordering  ALLISON,  STROUP  &  CO., 

Mention  this  paper.  216  Fulton  Street,  New  York. 


THIS 


“Low-Down  Milk  Wagon 


IS  BUILT  BY  THE 

PARSONS  “LOW-DOWN”  WAGON  C0„ 

E  ARLV1LLE,  N  Y. 


STAR  MILK 

AND 

CREAM  COOLER 

Made  of  Brass  and  Copper, 
without  end-plates.  Free  and 
open  corrugations.  No  cor¬ 
ners  to  clean.  Cools  within 
two  degrees  of  water  used. 
Best  Cooler  on  the  market. 

Send  for  circular. 

EVANS  &  1IEVEINOS, 
HAD  DON  FIELD,  N.  J. 


MILK  consumers  appreciate  mii.k  purified 

OK  ALL  ODORS  OK  ANIMAL,  STABLE  OR  KEKIq 
ODORS  OF  TURNIPS,  C  A  It  B  A  O  K,  ENSILAGE, 
MUSTARD,  RAO  WEED,  COTTON  SEED,  BREWERS’ 
GRAINS,  APPLE  POMACE,  ETC.,  ETC.,  ACCOMPLISHED 
BY  USE  OK 

HILL’S  MILK  AERATOR. 


PROGRESSJVE  DAIRYMEN  ARE  RAPIDLY  ADOPTING 
THIS  STANDARD  MACHINE.  CATALOGUE  FREE  TO 
DAIRYMEN.  ADDRESS 

E.  L.  HILL,  WEST  UPTON,  MASS. 


TWO  SPLENDID  ARTICLES 
FOR  THE  DAIRY. 

Unsurpassed  in  the  Universe. 

The  Common  Sense 
Milk  Jar 

Discards  the  use  of  glass  or 
metal  tops,  wire  balls  or  other 
fasteners,  which  render  the 
ordinary  jar  bo  difficult  to  keep 
clean  and  so  expensive  to  keep 
In  order.  The  covers  are  never 
used  but  once  and  the  time 
saved  In  washing  will  pay  their 
cost.  Customers  will  return  the 
oottles,  for  without  new  covers 
they  are  not  available  for  do¬ 
mestic  use. 

Thatcher’s  Orange  Butter  Color 

Imitates  to  perfection  the  natural  tint  of  butter  In 
the  best  grass  season.  It  is  pure,  sweet  and  whole¬ 
some,  rich  In  strength,  never  fades.  Will  keep  in  any 
climate,  never  turns  rancid.  Is  always  uniform  In 
strength  and  color.  Send  to  Cornish,  Curtis  &  Greene, 
Fort  Atkinson,  Wls. ;  Boston  Dairy  Supply  Co.,  Bos¬ 
ton,  Mass.;  G.  G.  Wlckson  &  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.; 
Cornish,  Curtis  &  Green  Co.,  Saint  Paul,  Minn.,  for 
circulars  and  price  lists,  or  Thatcher  Manufacturing 
Co.,  Potsdam,  N.  V. 


n  1 1 T  T  p  n  Parchment  lined  palls  for  from  3  to  10 
nil  I  I  rn  lbs'  Send  for  terms.  Detroit  Paper 
II U  I  I  Llli  Package  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


3  YEARS’  SUBSCRIPTION  FREE.  3 


i.  e.  A  Three  Years’  Subscription  anti  a  Serviceable  Fruit  Drier  for  the  price  of  the  latter 


The  U.  S.  Cook  Stove  Fruit  Drier  or  Evaporator. 


Thoroughly  Tested  and  Approved.  Latest,  Cheap¬ 
est,  Best.  A  Veritable  Little  Bread-Winner. 
Weight,  25  pounds.  Metal  Base.  Can  be  used  on 
any  kind  of  Stove.  Dimensions:  Base,  22x10 
inches;  Height,  26  inches.  Eight  Galvanized  Wire- 
Cloth  Trays,  containing  12  square  feet  of  tray 
surface.  No  Extra  Fire.  Always  ready  for  use. 
Its  capacity  ample  for  domestic  use,  up  to  two 
bushels  of  fresh  fruit  per  day.  Price  of  the  Drier 
alone,  $7.  Special  price  to  our  subscribers  only 
$5 ;  or,  better  still,  together  with  a  three  years’ 
subscription,  $7.  This  will  pay  your  own  sub¬ 
scription  for  three  years  from  the  date  of  expira¬ 
tion  of  time  already  paid  for.  New  subscriptions 
may  he  substituted  if  preferred.  Shipped  by 
freight  at  purchaser’s  expense  ;  cost  50  cents  to 
about  $1 ,  according  to  distance. 
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Agricultural  News. 

( Continued .) 

A  cable  dispatch  from  London,  stating  that  the 
government  of  Victoria,  Australia,  had  Increased  the 
Import  duty  on  Oregon  pine  $6.25  per  1.000  feet  and 
the  duty  on  canned  fruit  to  six  cents  a  pound,  or 
about  15  cents  per  tin,  has  caused  much  excitement 
in  San  Francisco,  as  it  is  regarded  as  the  first  gun 
in  the  foreign  fight  against  the  McKinley  Bill.  The 
McKinley  Bill  entirely  barred  out  Australian  wool 
from  this  country,  and  Victoria's  action  has  been 
taken  in  revenge.  If  the  other  Australian  colonies 
follow  suit,  it  will  be  a  heavy  blow  to  San  Francisco 
merchants,  as  that  Is  the  port  of  entry  for  all  these 
goods.  The  blow  is  particularly  severe  to  fruit 
growers  and  canners,  as  they  have  been  several  years 
in  building  up  a  market  for  California  canned  goods 
in  Australia. 

Some  time  ago  the  Single-Tax  men  elected  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  Board  of  Town  Commissioners  at  Hy- 


BT5ANS  AMD  PEAS 

Marrow,  choice,  1891 . 2  20  @ - 

Mediums,  choice,  1891 . 1  87)4@1  90 

Pea,  choice,  1891 . 1  87)4@1  90 

White  Kidney,  choice,  1891 . 2  50  @2  60 

Red  Kidney,  choice,  1891  . 2  40  @2  50 

Yellow  Eye,  choice,  1891 . 1  65  @1  75 

Black  Turtle  Soup,  choice,  1891 .  —  @ - 

Lima  beans,  California  (60)  lbs.) . 1  95  @2  00 

Foreign  medium,  1891 . . @ - 

Green  peas,  1891,  bbls.,  per  bush . 1  65  @ - 

Green  peas,  1891,  bags,  per  bush . 1  70  @ - 

Green  peas,  Scotch.  1891.  bushel . 1  60  @ - 

CHEESE. 

State  factory,  full  cream— 

Bine . 9)4@  9)4 

Fair  to  prime .  9 

Light  skims  choice .  6  @  6)4 

Light  skims,  common  to  prime .  4)4®  5*4 

Skims  choice . 2  @  2J4 

Pennsylvania  skims .  )4@  1)4 

EGGS. 

N.  Y.  State  and  Penn,  new  laid  per  doz . 17  @18 

Western  fresh  gathered  choice . 17  @— 

Western  fresh  gathered,  fair  to  prime . 16  @16)4 


FRUITS— GREEN. 


att8v)lle,  Md.,  and  straightway  they  began  experi¬ 
menting  with  their  theory  by  taxing  unimproved  at 
the  same  figure  as  improved  land  and  exempting 
improvements  from  taxation.  As  this  required  an 
Increase  in  the  rate,  the  Board,  by  virtue  of  the 
power  given  by  the  legislature,  increased  the  rates 
from  15  to  25  cents,  whereupon  the  owners  of  the 
unlmr  roved  land  instituted  proceedings  for  a  man¬ 
damus  to  restrain  them  from  doing  so.  Judge  Brooke 
last  Thursday  decided  in  favor  of  the  Single-Taxers 
on  the  ground  that  “as  the  act  gave  the  Board  the 
power  to  control  the  assessment  and  made  them  a  final 
Board  of  Appeal,  the  Court  cannot  direct  which  way 
they  shall  legislate."  The  case  will  goto  the  Court 
of  Appeals,  and  meanwhile  those  who  do  not  like  the 
Henry  George  system  will  try  to  oust  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  at  the  next  election. 

Condensed  Correspondence 

Iowa,  Knowlton,  July  28.— Apples  will  be  very 
scarce.  Strawberries  and  raspberries  were  partial 
failures.  There  is  a  moderate  crop  of  blackberries. 
Oats  are  inferior  both  as  regards  quantity  and  qual¬ 
ity.  Winter  wheat  Is  excellent  in  every  way.  So  is 
rye.  Much  of  both  millet  and  buckwheat  is  sown  and 
the  meadows  are  fair.  Hands  are  scarce,  there  being 
hardly  enough  to  save  the  crops  and  mend  the  cul¬ 
verts,  to  say  nothing  of  keeping  the  roads  in  good  re¬ 
pair.  Wages  are  high.  In  the  West  we  have  much 
to  learn  in  the  way  of  plant  ornamentation.  I  am 
trying  to  set  a  good  example  by  experimenting  as  far 
as  I  am  able  with  shrubs,  trees  and  herbaceous  per¬ 
ennials.  It  costs  a  good  deal,  but  I  might  as  well  be 
the  loser  as  anybody  else.  e.  b.  h. 

New  York,  Elba,  Genesee  County,  July  30.— 
Wheat  is  all  secured  In  fine  shape,  but  will  not  be  as 
heavy  as  was  expected,  on  account  of  being  Injured 
by  rust  and  insects.  Oats  are  looking  extra  good, 
but  the  weather  is  very  dry  now.  We  must  have  rain 
soon  to  make  them  fill  well.  Beans  are  growing  fast, 
with  a  show  for  a  good  crop.  Potatoes  are  looking 
good.  Raspberries  are  drying  up  on  the  bushes;  the 
smaller  they  get  the  larger  the  price.  Apples  have 
Improved  of  late  in  this  and  Orleans  County,  and  a 
fair  crop  may  be  looked  for.  Pears  are  few  and  far 
between,  but  we  shall  have  enough  for  home  use  and 
a  few  to  spare.  Butter  has  improved  a  little  in  price 
and  the  same  with  eggs.  Fine  wool  sheep  are  getting 
scarce;  there  is  no  demand  for  the  dirt  and  grease 
from  them;  grades  are  taking  their  places.  Horses 
are  very  low  and  of  slow  sale.  The  poultry  business 
is  having  quite  a  heavy  boom.  C.  F. 

New  York,  Seneca  County,  July  30.— Wheat 
is  harvested  and  the  weather  was  most  propitious 
for  getting  the  crop  housed.  The  yield  is  not  so 
large  as  was  expected  from  the  amount  of  straw 
produced.  The  moist,  hot  weather  of  early  June 
was  favorable  to  the  production  of  rust  and  the 
berry  is  shrunken  considerably.  Oats  were  never 
more  promising.  They  are  nearly  ready  tor  cutting. 
Barley  is  not  so  good,  though  the  crop  will  be  fair. 
Hay  was  heavy,  though  this  was  not  expected  early 
in  the  season.  Rain  fell  nearly  every  day  in  May 
and  grass  was  much  improved  by  it.  Cherries  were 
a  failure  but  strawberries,  raspberries,  currants  and 
gooseberries  were  fully  up  to  the  average.  Peaches 
promise  a  fair  crop.  The  first  were  picked  here  July 
20.  Plums  and  apricots  are  a  failure.  Apples  promise 
a  very  good  yield  of  handsome  fruit.  There  will  be 
more  red  than  green  fruit.  Pears  will  not  yield 
heavily,  though  young  trees  have  a  fair  burden. 
Grapes  promise  well.  The  black  rot  is  seen  in  some 
places,  but  it  is  believed  that  the  use  of  fungicides 
will  hold  the  disease  in  check  as  it  did  last  year. 
Early  potatoes  look  well  and  are  being  marketed  at 
60  cents.  Butter  is  down  to  15  cents  in  our  village 
markets,  and  eggs  bring  15  cents  per  dozen  so  “a  hen 
is  as  good  as  a  cow.”  Strawberries  brought  from  7  to 
12  cents;  raspberries  from  8  to  12  cents,  and  black¬ 
caps  from  6  to  10  cents.  Huckleberries  are  just  making 
their  appearance.  Green  corn  is  also  a  new-comer  in 
the  market  and  brings  about  $1  25  per  100  ears.  Early 
apples  are  also  in  the  market  at  about  50  cents  per 
bushel.  g.  a.  l. 


Creamery — 


BUTTER. 

WESTERN. 


Other  Western  extras . 

@23 

@22 

@20 

. 19 

Imitation  creamery — 

Firsts  . 

Seconds . . . 

Thirds . 

Dairy  firsts . 

Seconds  . 

Factory  iresh,  extra . 

F’lrsts . 

Seconds  . 

@16 

@- 

@16)4 

Fourths  to  thirds . 

@14 

@— 

Rolls . 

22)4@23 


STATE  AND  PENN. 

Creamery,  Pails,  extra . 

Half  firkin  tubs — 

^msex.tra8::::::::.;;;;;;-; . If  gg* 

Seconds , 


Welsh  tubs— 


.21  @22 
.17  @18 


Fresh  extras, 

Firsts  . 

Seconds  . 


20  @21 
.19  @20 
.17  @18 


Apples,  Nyack  Pippin,  per  d-h’d,  bbl . 2  25@2  50 


Nyack  Pippin,  per  open-head  bbl . 2  00@2  25 

Orange  Pippin,  per  d-h’d  bbl . 2  00@‘2  25 

Orange  Pippin,  open-head  bbl . 1  75@2  00 

Astraclian.  prime,  per  bbl . 1  75@2  00 

Sour  Bough,  prime,  per  bbl . 1  50@2  00 

Sweet  Bough,  per  bll . 1  25@1  75 

Com.  and  wind-falls,  per  bbl .  75@1  25 

S'n  Astrachan,  per  bush  crate .  75@1  25 

S’n  green,  per  crate .  50@1  00 

Pears,  Clapp's  Favorite,  per  bbl . 2  50@3  50 

Near-by  Catherine,  per  bbl . 2  00@S  00 

Near-by  Bell,  per  bbl . 1  75@2  25 

Near-by  Sugar-top,  per  bbl . 1  50@2  00 

Near-by  Scooter,  per  bbl . 1  50@2  00 

Ga.,  Le  Conte,  good,  per  bbl . 8  00@4  00 

Ga.,  Le  Conte,  poor,  per  bbl . 1  50@2  50 

Ga.,  Le  Conte,  prime  to  fancy,  per  crate.  50@1  00 

Md.  &  Del.  Bartlett,  per  crate . 1  25@1  50 

Ga.  and  Va.  Bartlett,  per  crate . 1  75@2  25 

Peaches,  Ga..  Crawford,  per  case . 1  75@2  50 

Ga.,  Inferior,  per  case .  75@1  50 

Md  &  Del.,  Mt.  Rose,  per  crate . 2  00@2  50 

Md.  &  Del.  Mt.  Rose,  per  basket . 1  50@1  75 

Md.  &  Del.,  E.  York,  per  basket . 1  25@1  50 

Md.  &  Del.  Troth,  per  crate . 1  50®  1  75 

Md.  &  Del.  Troth,  per  basket . 1  00@1  25 

Md.  A  Del.  common,  per  crate .  50@1  00 

Md.  &  Del.  common,  per  basket .  40®  80 

Jersey,  per  basket .  50@1  25 

Grapes,  Ga..  Delaware,  per  lb .  4®  8 

Ga.,  Niagara,  per  lb .  4@ - 

S.  C.  Concord,  per  lb .  10@  15 

S.  C.,  Moore’s  Flarly,  per  lb .  12®  15 

S.  C.,  Delaware,  per  lb .  5@  15 

S.  C.,  Niagara,  per  lb .  5@  12 

N.  C.  Moore’s  Early,  per  8  lb  basket  ....  50@  65 

N.  C.  Ives,  per  8  lb  basket .  20@  40 

N.  C.  Ives,  per  4  lb  basket .  ]5@  30 

N.  C.  Delaware,  per  4  lb  basket .  40@  60 

Currants,  cherry,  per  quart .  9@  10 

Cherry,  per  lb .  7@  9 

Small,  per  lb .  6@  7 

Blackberries,  Up-River,  per  quart .  10@  14 

Upper  Jersey,  per  quart .  9@  12 

Lower  Jersey,  per  quart .  8@  11 

Huckleberries,  Penn.  &  Mountain,  per  quart  10@  11 

Shawangunk  Mt.,  per  box .  . 1  00@1  25 

Jersey,  per  box .  75@1  00 

Jersey,  per  quart .  9@  10 

Md.,  per  quart .  7@  9 

Gooseberries,  Green,  per  quart .  6@  8 

Muskmelons,  So-J'y  Gem.  per  bbl . 2  00@3  00 

Jersey  Jenny  Lind,  per  bbl . 2  00@2  50 

Jersey  Nutmeg,  per  bbl . 1  00@2  00 

Md.,  fancy,  per  bbl . 2  00@ - 

Md.,  poor  to  good,  per  bbl . 1  00@1  75 

Anne  Arundel,  per  bbl . 1  50@2  50 

Norfolk,  per  bbl .  50@1  00 

Watermelons,  poor  to  fancy,  per  car  ....150  00@250  00 

Prime  large,  per  100  .  20  00®  25  00 

Medium,  per  100.. . .  14  00@  18  00 

Small,  per  100 .  g  00@  12  00 


FRUITS— DOMESTIC  DRIED 

Apples,  evaporated,  1891,  fancy . 

Evaporated,  1891,  choice . 

Evaporated,  1891,  prime . 

Evaporated,  1891,  common  to  fair . 

Southern  sliced,  1891,  fancy . 

Southern  sliced,  1891,  prime . 

Southern  sliced,  1891,  common  to  fair., 

State  and  coarse  cut,  1891 . 

Southern  coarse  cut,  1891 . 

Chopped,  1891 . 

Cores  and  skins,  1891 . 

Peaches,  Del.,  peeled  fancy . 

N.  C.  peeled,  fancy . 

N.  C.  peeled,  choice . 

Southern  peeled,  common  to  prime... 

Raspberries,  1891,  evaporated . 

1891,  sun-dried . 

Blackberries,  1891,  per  lb . 

Huckleberries,  1891,  per  lb . 

Cherries,  1891 . 

Plums,  State . 

Apricots,  Cal.,  1891,  per  lb . 


8  @  - 
7M@  - 
7 >4®  714 
6  @  1% 
4  @  5 
4  @  4)4 

3  @  4 

4  @  5 
4  @  - 

2  @  2)4 
1  @  1)4 
-  @  - 


.  -  @  - 
.18  @19 
.17  @17)4 
.3  @3)4 


.19  @20 
7  @  - 
.14  @15 


FURS  AND  SKINS. 


No.  1  quality 

N’ 

n,  W’n 

South’n  and 

and  East 

’n 

Southwest’n 

Black  Bear . 

....$20 

00@35 

00 

$10  00@28 

00 

Cubs  and  yearlings  .... 

....  6 

00@18 

00 

5  00@13 

00 

Otter . • . 

.  9 

00®  11 

00 

6  00®  8 

00 

Beaver,  No.  1 . 

-  6 

00®  8 

00 

6  00®  7 

00 

Red  Fox . 

.  1 

50@  1 

75 

1  25@  1 

50 

Gray  Fox . 

-  1 

00®  1 

25 

85®  1 

10 

Lynx . 

....  4 

00®  6 

00 

Wild  Cat . 

60®  1 

25 

— @ 

_ 

Marten,  dark . 

.  2 

00®  5 

00 

_ 

Marten,  pale . 

90@  1 

25 

- @  - 

_ 

Skunk,  black . 

....  1 

15®  1 

30 

1  00®  1 

15 

Skunk,  half-striped _ 

70@ 

80 

50® 

65 

Skunk,  striped . 

30® 

45 

20@ 

35 

Skunk,  white . 

10@ 

20 

10@ 

15 

Raccoon . 

60® 

90 

80 

40 

Opossum . 

25® 

45 

20@ 

Mink . 

75@  2 

50 

50@  1 

00 

Muskrat,  spring . 

15@ 

18 

13® 

GINSENG 

Northern  and  Canada,  per  lb . $2  70@3  00 

Western  as  to  quality,  per  lb .  2  30@2  50 

Southern  as  to  quality .  2  20@2  40 

GRASS  SEED. 

Clover .  11)4®  12  \i 

rr, - gg 


@  95 
@  - 
@  70 
@  — 
@  — 
@  — 
@  60 
@  45 
@  55 
@  — 


40 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 


Hay,  No.  1,  per  100  lbs . 90 

No.  2,  per  100  lbs . 75 

Shipping,  per  100  lbs . 05 

Clover,  mixed,  per  100  lbs . 05 

Clover,  per  100  lbs . 00 

Hay,  salt,  per  100  lbs . 55 

Straw,  Long  Rye,  per  100  lbs . 55 

Straw,  Short  Rye,  per  100  lbs . 40 

Straw,  Oat,  per  1 00  lbs . 45 

Straw,  Wheat,  per  100  lbs . 40 


HONEY. 

White  clover,  1  lb.  bxs.,  per  lb _ 

2  lb.  bxes.,  per  lb . 

Poor,  per  lb . 

Buckwheat,  1  lb.  bxs.,  per  lb . 

Buckwheat,  2  lb.  bxs.,  per  lb . 

Extracted,  per  lb . 

Extracted  Southern,  per  gallon. , 
HOPS. 

N.  Y.  State,  1891,  choice .  . 

B’alr  to  prime . 

Common . 

N.  Y.  State.  1890,  choice . 

Good  to  prime . 

Old  olds . 

California,  1891 . 

California,  1890 . 

Pacific  Coast,  old  olds . 

POTATOES. 

Long  Island  In  bulk . 

Jersey,  Prime . 

Southern . 

Sweet,  Southern  yellow,  per  bbl 


.10  @12 
.  8  @10 
.  6  @  8 
.  8  @10 
.  6  @  8 
.  7)4®-. 
.60  @70 

.25  @26 
.23)4  @25 
.22  @23 
.13  @18 
.—  @— 
.  7  @10 
.20  @25 
.12  @17 
.  6  @10 


.1  50@  1  7 
.1  50@  1  7 
.  75@  1  5 
.2  50@  4  50 


MEATS  AND  STOCK. 


Live  veal  calves,  prime,  per  lb .  7  @  - 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb .  6)4®  6 % 

Common  to  medium,  per  lb .  5)4®  6)4 

Live  calves,  buttermilk,  per  lb .  3  @  3)* 

Calves,  country  dressed,  prime . 9  @9)4 

Country  dressed,  fair  to  good . 8  @  8H 

Country  dressed,  common  to  medium..  6)4@  7)4 

Country  dressed,  small,  per  lb .  -  @  - 

Dressed,  buttermilk,  per  lb .  5)4®  6)4 

Spring  Lambs,  alive,  near-by,  per  lb . 6 9i@  7 

Alive,  Southern,  per  lb .  5)4@  6)4 

Sheep,  alive,  good  to  prime,  per  lb .  094®  7 

Sheep,  alive,  poor  to  fair,  per  lb .  3J4@  5 

Hogs,  country  dressed,  light,  per  lb . 8  @9 

Country  dressed,  medium,  per  lb .  7J4@  8)4 

Country  dressed,  heavy .  7  @  7)s 

POULTRY— LIVE. 

Spring  chickens,  per  lb.,  large .  15  @  17 

Medium,  per  lb.,  large .  14  @  15 

Fowls,  Jersey,  State  and  Penn.,  per  lb. ..  14  @  15 

Western,  per  lb .  14  @  15 

S'n  and  So’western,  per  pair .  14  @  15 

Roosters,  mixed,  per  lb .  I  @  — 

Old,  per  lb .  8)4®  9 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb .  10  @  11 

Ducks,  N.  Y.,  N.  J.  &  Pa.,  per  pair .  75  @1  00 

Ducks,  Western,  per  pair .  65  @  80 

Southern,  per  pair .  60  @  — 

Geese,  Western,  per  pair . 1  25  @1  50 

S’n  and  Southwest'n.  per  oalr .  1  25  @ - 

POULTRY— DRESSED. 

Turkeys,  fancy  small . 15  @16 

Mixed  weights  dry  choice . 12  @14 

Young'toms  fair  to  choice . —  @— 

Old  toms . —  @ — 

B’air  to  good . —  @— 

Phlla.  chick’s,  3  to  3)4  lbs  to  pair,  per  lb . 19  @20 

Chick’s,  3  to  4  lbs.,  per  lb . 15  @18 

Chickens,  3  lbs  and  over,  per  lb . 14)4@15 

B’owls,  Jersey . 13  @14 

State  and  Pennsylvania . 13  @14 

Western . 13  @12 

Western,  poor  to  fair . . 12  @12)4 

Old  Roosters .  8  @8)4 

Spring  Ducks,  per  lb,  Long  Island . 17  @18 

Western .  7  @13 

TALLOW. 

City  prime  ($2  for  hogsheads) . 4X@  4)4 

Country  (packages  fresh) . 4)4@  - 

VEGETABLES. 

Cabbage,  L.  I.  and  J’y  B’lat  Dutch  per  100  .  2  50@  3  50 

Celery,  Mich.,  per  doz.  roots .  15®  25 

Cauliflower,  L.  I.  and  Jersey,  per  bbl .  2  50@  6  00 

Cucumbers,  Jersey,  per  box .  40®  60 

Jersey,  per  bbl .  1  00@  I  50 

Corn,  Hackensack  Jersey,  per  100 .  75®  1  00 

Other  Jersey,  per  100  .  50®  75 

Egg  plant,  Jersey,  per  box .  1  00®  1  25 

Jersey,  per  bbl .  2  50®  3  50 

Lima  beans,  Hackensack,  per  bag . 1  25@ - 

Other  Jersey,  per  bag .  75@  1  25 

Onions,  Conn,  white,  per  bbl .  2  00®  2  50 

Conn  red,  per  bbl .  2  00@ - 

Orange  Co.  red,  per  bbl .  1  50®  2  00 

State  and  Western  yellow,  per  bbl .  2  00®  2  25 

Jersey  yellow,  per  bbl .  2  00®  -  — 

Peppers,  near-by.  per  box .  25@  40 

Pickles,  cucumber,  per  1000 .  1  50@  2  50 

Squash,  L.  I.,  crook-neck,  per  bbl .  75®  1  00 

L.  I.  and  Jersey  white,  per  bbl .  75®  1  (X) 

Tomatoes.  Norfolk  Acme,  per  crate .  30®  50 

Md.  and  Del.,  per  bush  crate .  50®  1  25 

South  Jersey,  per  box .  40®  60 

South  Jersey,  per  basket .  35@  50 

Near-by  Jersey,  etc.,  per  box .  75@  1  50 

FEED. 

Bran,  40  1b . per  cwt.  $  65  @  70 

60  lb .  60  @  65 

Middlings,  80  lb .  65  @  70 

100  lb .  75  @  80 

Sharps .  75  @  80 

Hominy  Chop .  80  @  85 

Oil  meal .  1  20  @1  25 

Cotton-seed  meal . .  .  1  17  @-  — 

GRAIN. 

Wheat . $0  76  @  8HU 

Rye .  70  @  73 

Barley .  —  @  _ 

Corn .  55  @  57 

Oats .  35  @  42 


MILK. 

The  total  dally  supply  for  the  week  has  been  20,878 
cans  of  milk,  152  cans  of  condensed  milk  and  870  cans 
of  cream.  The  average  price  paid  for  surplus  milk 
has  been  from  $1.50  to  $3.50  per  can.  The  exchange 
price  to  producers  is  2 %  centB  net. 


THE  “BEST”  LIGHT. 

The  Pittsburg-  is  the  best  lamp  we  know 
anything  about.  We  did  not  know  that 
any  kerosene  light  could  be  so  beauti¬ 
fully  soft  and  strong — a  powerful  light 
without  glare 
and  flicker,  easy 
and  delightful  for 
tired  eyes.  Now 
we  are  convinced 
and  heartily  in¬ 
dorse  all  the 
claims  so  far  test¬ 
ed.  The  lamp 
itself  is  a  thing  of 
beauty.  Here  is  a 
picture  of  perhaps 
the  handsomest  of 
the  series.  We 
would  be  glad  to 
send  one  to  every 
home  in  the  great 
Rural  family,  and  we  have  arranged  to 
furnish  our  subscribers  with  any  of  these 
lamps  at  special  rates.  The  brass  lamp 
above  figured,  price,  $4  by  express,  at 
purchaser’s  expense.  Complete,  with  a 
year’s  subscription,  for  $4.25;  with  a  sub¬ 
scription  from  date  of  receipt  to  Decem¬ 
ber  31,  for  $3.50. 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO., 
Times  Building,  New  York. 

LINSEED  OIL  MEAL 

At  present  writing  (July  1,1892,)  OIL  MEAL  Is  very 
low,  and  now 

IS  A  FAVORABLE  TIME 

to  lay  In  a  stock  for  Fall  Sales  or  use 

JOBBERS  as  well  as  CONSUMERS  will  do 
well  to  consider  this  subject. 

I’leaso  write  us  for  quotations  and  other  particulars 

DETROIT  LINSEED  OIL  WORKS, 

DETROIT.  MICHIGAN. 


RIPANS  TABULES  regulate! 
the  stomach,  liver  and  bowels,  purl-  j 
1  fv  the  blood,  are  safe  and  effectual  •  J 
1  the  best  medicine  known  for  bilious-  4 
I  ness,  constipation,  dyspepsia,  fouli 
breath,  headache, mental  depression,  < 
painful  digestion,  bad  complexion.^ 
and  all  diseases  caused  by  failure  01  i 
„  the  stomach,  liver  or  Dowels  to  per-  4 

•  form  their  proper  functions.  Persons  given  to  over- f 

•  eating  are  benefited  by  taking  one  after  each  meal.  J 

•  Price,  *2:  sample,  16c.  At  Druggists,  or  sent  by  mall.  ] 

•  Iill’ANS  CHEMICAL  CO.,  10  Spruce  St.,  New  Ycrk.  ^ 


BEWARE  OF  COUNTERFEITS, 

They  are  never  made  on  broken  banks.  The  success  of  the  FITZWATER  is  un¬ 
paralleled  in  the  introduction  of  any  new  fruit.  Everybody  is  talking  FITZWATER. 
Everybody  wants  FITZWATER.  Everybody  can  have  FITZWATER,  guaranteed 
true  to  name. 

We  want  Agents  in  Unoccupied  Territory. 

Write  us  for  terms  at  once.  GOOD  PAY  EVERY  WEEK,  THE  YEAR 
AROUND,  LADIES  OR  GENTLEMEN. 

FITZWATER  PEAR  COMPANY,  Limited, 

Agency  Department,  P.  O.  Box  1126,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 


One  Year’s  Subscription,  $2.00 
One  Fine  Pocket  Knife,  $1.00 


Together  for  only 
$2.25. 


So  many  knives  are  called  for  by  subscribers 
that  we  have  made  a  careful  search 
and  believe  that  we  have  found  as 
good  a  farmer’s  knife  as  there 
is  made.  It  is  so  good 
that  we  have  named  it 
the  “  Rural  New- 
Yorker”  knife. 
It  is  brass- 
lined,  with 
German 
silver  bol¬ 
ster,  han¬ 
dle  buck- 
horn,  made 
of  fine  ra¬ 
zor  steel.  Price  of  knife  alone,  prepaid,  $1.  With  one  year’s  subscription  to  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  only  $2.25.  If  your  subscription  is  already  paid  for  1892,  the 
paper  may  be  sent  to  a  new  name.  Given  as  a  premium  for  three  new  sub¬ 
scriptions  from  receipt  to  January,  1893,  and  $2.50. 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Times  Building,  New  York. 
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Daisy,  Bright  Daisy. 

O  daisy!  bright  daisy!  so  constant  and  true. 

Was  ever  a  blossom  more  fair  ? 

You  live  In  the  sunshine  and  bathe  In  the  dew, 

And  lift  up  your  face  as  In  prayer. 

You  list’  to  the  story  of  maiden’s  first  love, 

And  prove  he  is  faithful  or  no— 

She  values  your  councils  all  others  above, 

And  lingers  yet  long  where  you  grow. 

O  daisy!  bright  daisy!  on  hillside  and  glen, 

Yonr  mission  Is  ever  the  same, 

They  seek  you  and  praise  you,  they  hold  you  and  then 
They  count  all  your  points  with  a  name. 

A  rich  man,  a  poor  man,  a  beggar  and  thief. 

With  a  doctor  and  lawyer  in  store— 

And  thev  plan  for  a  dwelling  with  each  tiny  leaf, 

As  they  number  them  over  once  more. 

O  daisy!  bright  daisy!  with  wonderful  power 
To  make  all  the  future  look  glad, 

In  Nature’s  own  garden  your  beautiful  flower 
Is  loved  by  each  lassie  and  lad. 

Though  roses  and  lilies  are  sweeter  by  far, 

They  lose  their  sweet  bloom  in  a  day. 

While  your  petals  so  lasting  spread  out  like  a  star, 
And  gleam  In  our  path  like  a  ray 
O  daisy!  bright  daisy!  with  gold  In  your  heart, 

We  prize  you  wherever  we  roam, 

Of  memory’s  jewels  you  yet  are  a  part, 

As  we  think  of  our  childhood  and  home, 

By  the  wayside  still  growing  and  o’er  the  low  mound, 
May  your  pearly  white  circles  be  seen, 

Wherever  the  pledge  of  true  friendship  is  found, 

We  greet  you  our  bright  daisy  queen. 

— IttTTH  RAYMOND. 

Odds  and  Ends. 

Early  Oregon  Apples. — The  Ameri¬ 
can  Cider  Maker  gives  these  figures 
to  show  that  apple  growing  beat  gold 
mining  in  the  early  days  of  Oregon  : 

The  early  fruit  growers  of  Oregon  had 
a  wonderful  market  for  a  few  years  in 
San  Francisco.  In  1854,  500  bushels  of 
apples  were  shipped  from  Oregon  to  Cali¬ 
fornia,  and  returned  a  net  profit  of  $1.50 
to  $2  per  pound.  In  1855,  the  shipments 
rose  to  0,000  bushels,  which  sold  at  $20  to 
$30  per  bushel.  In  1856,  the  shipments 
rose  to  20,000  boxes.  Even  in  this  year 
big  prices  were  received,  and  for  choice 
fruit  fancy  figures  were  obtained,  one 
box  of  Esopus  Spitzenbergs  selling  for 
$60.  The  Californians  planted  apple 
trees,  and  after  1860  the  shipments  of 
apples  from  Oregon  began  to  decline. 

A  Potato  Digging  Contest. — The  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  Victoria,  Australia,  offered 
prizes  amounting  to  $1,250  for  the  most 
useful  potato  digger  and  the  contest  re¬ 
cently  came  off.  There  were  48  entries  ; 
but  only  15  different  machines  started 
and  only  three  finished.  Two  of  these 
were  American  machines  and  they  did 
the  best  work,  but  were  unjustly  denied 
a  satisfactory  award.  The  report  says : 

The  first  incident  was  the  strike  of  the 
men  employed  on  the  estate  to  dig  the 
l>otatoes  with  the  ordinary  fork,  for  more 
pay,  as  they  evidently  concluded  that 
their  occupation  was  going,  if  not  gone. 
The  second  was  a  derisive  howl  set  up 
by  these  men  at  the  failure  of  the  first 
machine  which  essayed  to  do  work. 

The  invention  of  the  mowing  machine, 
the  reaper  and  the  thrasher  all  threw 
many  hand  laborers  out  of  work— took 
away  from  them  jobs  that  were  supposed 
to  be  theirs  by  inheritance  and  long  ser¬ 
vice.  Sooner  or  later  laborers  found 
that  it  did  no  good  to  try  to  smash  or 
burn  these  new  machines.  They  repre¬ 
sented  progress,  and  that  could  not  be 
stopped.  The  laborer  found  that  he  was 
forced  to  adapt  himself  to  the  changed 
conditions  and  went  into  some  new  job. 
Every  improved  machine  has  tended  to 
reduce  the  cost  of  production,  and  while 
reducing  the  selling  price  somewhat,  has 
always  made  a  profit  for  somebody.  Has 
the  displaced  laborer  any  right  to  a  share 
of  that  profit  ?  Answer  that  and  you  can 
settle  strikes  and  labor  problems. 


Ignorance  of  Common 
Things. 

MARY  AVAGER-FISHER. 

The  remark  of  Prof.  Brewer,  of  Yale 
College,  as  reported  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  of 
June  4 — “  I  have  talked  with  students  of 
well-to-do  families,  avIio  admitted  that 
they  could  not  give  the  names  of  three 
trees  growing  in  the  streets  ” — illustrates 
a  state  of  ignorance  b}7  no  means  confined 
to  Yale  College  men.  A  few  years  ago 
I  was  present  at  a  class  lecture  given  by 
Dr.  Emily  L.  Gregory  (now  Professor  of 
Botany  in  Barnard  College),  in  which 
she  showed  a  great  variety  of  pressed 
leaves  to  illustrate  her  theme,  and  occa¬ 
sionally  asked  to  have  their  names 


given.  There  were  about  18  young 
women  in  the  lecture  room  (Bryn  Mawr 
College),  from  as  many  different  parts  of 
the  country,  but  not  one  of  them  recog¬ 
nized  and  named  the  oak  leaf  when  held 
up  to  their  gaze  !  To  say  that  I  was  as¬ 
tounded  would  be  to  express  my  surprise 
none  too  strongly.  It  seemed  wholly  in¬ 
credible  that  the  characteristic  leaf  of 
the  White  Oak  should  not  be  familiar  to 
every  average  girl  in  an  Eastern  college. 
And  very  recently,  in  being  a  member  of 
an  out-door  sketching  class  of  young  and 
middle-aged  women,  I  have  been  daily 
reminded  of  the  oak-leaf  incident  by  the 
amazing  ignorance  of  the  class  regarding 
the  names  of  the  trees  and  plants  which 
we  encountered,  and  one  would  naturally 
suppose  that  such  women  were  consider¬ 
ably  above  the  average  in  intelligence  and 
observation.  As  for  myself,  I  was  re¬ 
garded  apparently  as  a  perfect  mine  of 
botanical  lore  because  I  knew  chick-weed 
and  crane’s-bill,  to  say  nothing  of  elms 
and  chestnuts  ! 

President  Elliott,  of  Harvard,  lately 
raised  quite  a  breeze  in  certain  quarters 
by  remarking  that  our  system  of  public 
schools  was  inferior  to  that  in  parts  of 
Europe.  Whether  this  be  true  or  not, 
our  own  public  schools  fall  short  of  the 
work  they  ought  to  do  in  training  the 
pupils’  powers  of  observation  in  regard 
to  the  every-day  things  about  them.  It 
seems  to  be  characteristic — it  may  be  in¬ 
herent — in  ordinary  people  to  detect 
nothing  of  interest  or  beauty  in  their  im¬ 
mediate  surroundings,  while  every  possi¬ 
bility  for  wealth  and  fame  and  things  to 
be  desired  lie  in  some  distant  or  far-off 
locality.  It  is  quite  possible  that  noth¬ 
ing  taught  or  “  taught  at”  in  our  public 
schools  is  wholly  worthless,  but  a  good 
many  things  that  are  not  taught  are  un¬ 
questionably  less  worthless.  Can  any  one 
say  that  the  power  to  detect  beauty  is  of 
less  value  to  a  child  than  to  be  able  to 
give  the  rule  for  cube  root,  or  to  knoAv 
the  names  and  values  of  all  trees  in  the 
neighborhood  a  knowledge  less  to  be 
desired  than  to  have  the  history  of  the 
Romans  at  the  tongue’s  end  ? 

I  remember  when  I  was  a  child  of  six 
or  eight  years,  that  a  summer  teacher  in 


Money  Books. 

The  Business  Hen;  Breeding  and  Feed¬ 
ing  Poultry  for  Profit. — By  H.  W. 
Collingwood,  P.  II.  Jacobs,  J.  H. 
Drevenstedt,  C.  S.  Cooper,  C.  S. 
Valentine,  Arthur  D.  Warner,  Henry 
Stewart,  Philander  Williams,  James 
Rankin,  Henry  Hales,  I.  K.  Felch, 
Dr.  F.  L.  Kilborne,  C.  H.  Wyckoff, 
H.  S.  Babcock,  C.  E.  Chapman,  etc. 

We  believe  that  this  little  book  will  meet  with  a 
hearty  reception  at  the  hands  of  all  of  that  vast  num¬ 
ber  of  people  who  are  Interested  In  the  doings  of  “the 
little  American  hen,  ’  and  especially  In  the  methods 
by  which  practical  poultrymenmakeherso  profitable 
an  egg  and  meat  machine.  Price,  cloth,  75  cents; 
paper,  40  cents. 

The  New  Potato  Culture.— By  Elbert 
S.  Carman,  editor  of  Thf.  Rural 
New-Yorker  ;  originator  of  the  Fore¬ 
most  of  Potatoes — Rural  New-Yorker 
No.  2.  This  book  gives  the  result  of 
15  years’  experiment  work  on  the 
Rural  Grounds 

How  to  Increase  the  crop  without  corresponding 
cost  of  production.  Manures  and  Fertilizers.  The 
Soli.  Depth  of  Planting.  Seed.  Culture.  The  Rural 
Trench  System.  Varieties,  etc.  It  Is  respectfully 
submitted  that  these  experiments  at  the  Rural 
Grounds  have,  directly  and  Indirectly,  thrown  more 
light  upon  the  various  problems  Involved  In  success¬ 
ful  potato  culture  than  any  other  experiments  which 
have  been  carried  on  In  America.  Price,  cloth,  75 
cents;  paper,  40  cents. 

Chemicals  and  Clover. — Rural  Library 
Series.  (105th  thousand)  By  II.  W 
Collingwood. 

A  concise  and  practical  discussion  of  the  all-in. 
portant  topic  of  commercial  fertilizers,  In  connection 
with  green  manuring  In  bringing  up  worn-out  soils, 
and  In  general  farm-practice.  Price,  paper,  20  cents. 

Practical  Farm  Chemistry. — A  Prac¬ 
tical  Handbook  of  Profitable  Crop- 
Feeding  written  for  Practical  Men. — 
By  T.  Greiner. 

Part  I.  The  Raw  Materials  of  Plant- Food.  Part 
II.  The  Available  Sources  of  Supply.  Part  III. 
Principles  of  Economic  Application,  or  Manuring  for 
Money.  A  concise,  practical  work,  written  In  simple 
style,  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  practical  farmer. 
Perhaps  the  best  and  most  understandable  book  yet 
written.  Price,  cloth,  fl. 

The  Nursery  Book. — By  L.  H.  Bailey: 
assisted  by  several  of  the  most  skill¬ 
ful  propagators  in  the  world.  In 
fact,  it  is  a  careful  compendium  of 
the  best  practice  in  all  countries.  It 
contains  107  illustrations,  showing 
methods,  processes  and  appliances. 

How  to  Propagate  over  2.000  varieties  of  shrubs, 
trees  and  herbaceous  or  soft-stemmed  plants:  the 
process  for  each  being  fully  described.  All  this  and 
much  more  is  fully  told  in  the  Nursery  Book.  Over 
300  pages.  lGmo.  Price,  cloth,  II.  Pocket  style,  paper 
narrow  margins,  50  cents. 


A  book  for  25  cents  so  famous 
that  it  has  been  translated 
into  20  languages  : 

The  printing  of  “Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin” 
in  the  Universal  Edition  shows  the  great 
achievements  of  the  press  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  day.  To  print  a  first  edition  of  160,000 
copies  of  a  volume  of  this  sort  clearly, 
on  good  paper,  bind  it  strongly  in  artistic 
covers,  and  place  it  before  the  public  for 
25  cents,  is  an  effort  which  might 
task  a  philanthropic  society,  not  to  men¬ 
tion  a  firm  whose  business  is  the  making 
and  selling  of  books.  This,  however,  is 
precisely  what  has  been  done  in  the 
Universal  Edition  of  “Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin,” 
and  the  extraordinary  sale  of  the  book, 
which,  in  spite  of  the  many  years  that  it 
has  been  before  the  public,  shows  no  signs 
of  diminution,  will  be,  it  is  believed, 
doubled  and  quadrupled  by  its  appear¬ 
ance  in  this  form. 

Looking  back  at  the  system  of  which 
“  Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin  ”  was  at  once  a  pic¬ 
ture  and  a  chief  means  of  overthrowing, 
Northern  and  Southern  writers  recognize 
its  truthfulness,  and  vie  with  each  other 
in  praising  the  book,  while  its  fame 
abroad  is  scarcely  less  than  that  which  it 
possesses  in  the  United  States.  There 
have  been  35  English  Editions  of  the  orig¬ 
inal  work,  eight  abridgements  and  adap- 


the  country  school  threw  half  the  school 
district  into  convulsions  by  introducing 
water-color  drawing  of  maps  and  simple 
objects  in  the  curriculum  of  study.  The 
innovation  was  denounced  as  “nonsense” 
and  “foolishness;”  but  that  teacher  lives 
in  my  memory  to  this  day,  vvitli  a  halo 
around  her  head,  and  some  of  those  maps 
Avith  their  “shaded  borders” — all  dreadful 
enough — are  probably  in  existence  in  the 
attic.  I  believe  she  was  voted  a  failure 
as  a  teacher,  because  she  did  not  bother 
us  much  with  the  three  Rs,  but  we  got 
ideas  of  color,  form,  light  and  shade,  and 
were  made  able  to  see  a  good  many  more 
tints  in  a  snow-ball,  for  example,  than  a 
mass  of  white.  What  a  boon  it  Avould  be 
if  many  people  Avho  perforce  must  live  in 
“tumble-down”  houses  or  dwellings  low, 
and  to  them  mean-looking,  could  see 
how  beautiful  they  are  to  an  artist’s  eye, 
and  Iioav  in  hunting  for  the  subject  of  his 
picture,  he  would  pass  by  all  fine  modern 
houses,  and  plant  his  sketching  trap  in 
view  of  the  simplest  cottage  he  could 
find.  One  can’t  know  everything,  but  is 
it  not  better  to  knoAv  intimately  the 
common  things  about  one,  to  see  the 
beauty  at  one’s  very  door  than  to  be  dis¬ 
contented  Avitli  one’s  lot  because  it  seems 
so  dull  and  common-place  ?  A  genius 
finds  these  things  out  for  himself,  but 
the  most  of  us  could  be  mightily  aided  in 
our  Avays  of  looking  at  things,  if  only 
blessed  Avitli  teachers  about  us  in  early 
life  Avho  had  broad  ideas,  and  capable  of 
seeing  all  around  a  barn  instead  of  the 
gable  end  only. 


Fruit  Growers, 

Intending  to  plant  trees  the  coming  fall  and  spring, 
will  find  It  Immensely  to  their  advantage  to  corre¬ 
spond  Immediately  with  the  undersigned.  Write  at 
once  to  get  best  stock  and  lowest  prices.  Now  is  the 
time  to  buy,  while  varieties  are  full. 

The  0.  L.  Van  Dusen  Nursery  Co.,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 
Mention  this  paper.—  Adv. 


Horticulturist’s  Rule-Book. — By  L,  H. 
Bailey.  It  contains,  in  handy  and 
concise  form,  thousands  of  rules  and 
recipes  required  by  gardeners,  fruit¬ 
growers,  truckers,  florists,  farmers. 

Insects  and  diseases,  with  preventives  and  reme¬ 
dies.  Waxes  and  washes,  cements,  paints,  etc.  Seed 
Tables.  Planting  Tables.  Maturity  and 
Yields.  Keeping  and  storing  fruits  and  vegetables. 

PROPAGATION  OJb'  PLANTS.  STANDARD  MEASURES 
AND  Sizes.  Water  held  In  pipes  and  tanks.  Effect 
of  wind  In  cooling  glass  roofs.  Weights,  per  bushel. 
Labels.  Rules  of  nomenclature.  Rules  for  exhibi¬ 
tion.  Weather  signs  and  protection  from  frost.  Col¬ 
lecting  and  Preserving.  Chemical  Composition 
of  Fruits  and  Vegetables;  Seeds  and  Fertilizers; 
Soils  and  Minerals.  Names  and  Histories:  Vege¬ 
tables  which  have  different  names  in  England  and 
America.  Names  of  fruits  and  vegetables  In  various 
languages.  Glossary,  Calendar,  etc.,  etc.  Price, 
in  pliable  cloth  covers,  only  50  cents.  New  edition  in 
cloth  covers,  II;  paper,  50  cents. 

Annals  of  Horticulture  for  1891. — By 
L.  H.  Bailey. 

As  a  work  of  reference  for  all  students  of  plants 
and  nature,  this  is  Invaluable.  An  especial  feature 
Is  a  census  of  cultivated  plants  of  American  origin. 
This  includes  ornamentals  and  esculents,  and  has 
hundreds  of  entries.  The  novelties  of  1891,  tools  and 
conveniences  of  the  year,  directories,  recent  horti¬ 
cultural  literature,  and  other  chapters  on  the  various 
departments  of  horticultural  effort,  are  well  worth 
many  times  the  cost  of  the  book.  (Illustrated.) 
Price,  full  cloth,  $1 ;  paper,  GO  cts.  (The  series  now 
comprises  the  issues  for  1889,  ’90  and  ’91;  all  at  same 


tations,  aside  from  the  numerous  trans¬ 
lations.  In  paper  cover,  25  cents  ;  cloth, 
50  cents.  We  will  send  a  copy  of  the 
cloth-bound  book  and  The  R.  N.-1) .  for 
the  balance  of  1892  for  $1. 

Hawthorne’s  Scarlet  Better. 

This  masterpiece  of  Hawthorne’s  ro¬ 
mantic  genius  is  now  published  in  an 
entirely  new  form.  It  is  printed  on  first- 
class  paper  from  large,  clear,  open-faced 
type,  and  is  attractively  bound  in  imita¬ 
tion  half  calf,  gilt  top. 

A  new  edition  of  this  famous  book  (it 
and  “Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin  being  the  fore¬ 
most  of  American  books  in  their  fields) 
so  popular  that  it  has  been  reprinted 
several  times. 

Price  only  35  cents.  We  Avill  send  it, 
with  a  subscription  to  The  R.  N.-^i .  for 
the  rest  of  1892  for  only  95  cents. 

On  either  of  the  above  offers,  the  sub¬ 
scription  may  (and  we  prefer  that  it 
should)  be  a  neAv  name,  the  old  sub¬ 
scriber  sending  the  order  to  retain  the 
book  himself. 


price  as  above  ) 

How  to  Plant  a  Place  ( lOtlirevised  edition. ) 

— By  Elias  A.  Long. 

A  brief  treatise  illustrated  with  more  than  60  orig¬ 
inal  engravings,  and  designed  to  cover  the  various 
matters  pertaining  to  planting  a  place.  Following 
are  the  leading  divisions:  Some  reasons  for  planting; 
What  constitutes  judicious  planting;  Planning  a 
place  for  planting;  How  and  what  to  order  for  plant¬ 
ing;  the  soil  in  which  to  plant;  Caring  for  the  stock 
before  planting;  On  the  sowing  of  seeds;  After  plant¬ 
ing;  Future  management  of  the  plants.  Just  the 
thing  for  the  busy  man.  Price,  cloth.  20  cents. 
Window  Gardening. — Written  by  ex¬ 
pert  flower  and  plant  growers.  Covers— 
every  phase  of  plant  culture  in  the 
house. 

A  lot  of  delightful  and  practical  articles  and  pleas¬ 
ing  illustrations— all  on  Window  Gardening— make  up 
tills  pretty  little  work.  Price,  10  cents. 


PRUNING  SHEARS. 

Every  person  who  grows  fruit  wants  a 
pair  of  these  shears.  You  can  go  to  the 
store  and  pay  $1  for  a  pair,  or  you  can 
get  your  neighbor  to  take  The  Rural, 


and  thus  get  a  pair  for  nothing.  These 
shears  are,  like  The  Rural — “  all  right !” 
Price,  $1,  postpaid.  With  a  subscription 
for  balance  of  this  year,  only  $1.50. 
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Live  Stock  Matters 

FORKFULS  OF  FACTS. 

Pvt  a  tax  on  scrub  bulls. 

Don’t  work  the  life  out  of  a  colt. 

Why  does  a  hen  like  a  dark  nest  ? 

A  scrub  is  an  animal  that  wastes  food. 

Can  you  train  the  horse  to  eat  turnips  ? 

Alb  that  any  hen  can  do  is  to  change 
the  form  of  food. 

What  is  the  labor  bill  of  caring  for 
one  hen  one  year? 

Don’t  put  too  much  grain  in  the  silo. 
Husk  it  off  and  use  the  husks  for  ensi¬ 
lage. 

When  the  horse  climbs  up  a  steep  hill, 
let  him  get  his  lungs  filled  before  you 
trot  him. 

W.  H.  Gilbert  is  responsible  for  this  : 

Prof.  Roberts  bought  a  cow  for  $40  Gf 
a  neighboring  farmer,  that  made  450 
pounds  in  a  year;  but  you  can’t  coax 
Roberts  to  sell  her  for  $200,  as  she  is 
worth  that  sum  for  butter  making  alone. 
Her  milk  was  sold  a  while  at  two  cents 
per  pound,  which  yielded  at  the  rate  of 
$100  a  year. 

What  was  the  matter  with  that  “  neigh¬ 
boring  farmer  ?  ’’ 

To  Poison  Rats. — The  English  Royal 
Agricultural  Society  gives  this  recipe  for 
poisoning  rats : 

Take  a  quantity  of  oatmeal  that  would 
fill  a  common-sized  wash  hand  basin,  add 
to  this  two  pounds  of  coarse  brown  sugar 
and  one  dessertspoonful  of  arsenic.  Mix 
these  very  well  together,  and  then  put 
the  composition  into  an  earthen  jar.  From 
time  to  time  place  a  tablespoonfnl  of  this 
in  the  runs  which  the  rats  frequent,  tak¬ 
ing  care  that  it  is  out  of  the  reach  of  in¬ 
nocuous  animals.  The  rats  will  partake 
of  it  freely,  and  it  will  soon  put  an  end 
to  all  their  depredations. 

Skunks  kill  a  good  many  rats. 

G.  W.  Farlee  has  had  excellent  re¬ 
sults  from  using  asafoctida  as  a  cure  for 
abortion.  He  says,  speaking  of  a  recent 
case : 

I  prescribed  a  tablespoonful  of  the  gum 
as  finely  pulverized  as  possible,  twice  a 
day,  mixed  with  the  food,  commencing  a 
few  days  before  her  usual  time  of  abort¬ 
ing,  and  continuing  the  dose  for  a  month, 
afterwards  reducing  the  dose  to  one 
tablespoon  a  day.  If  at  any  time  trouble 
is  imminent,  then  the  dose  should  be  in¬ 
creased  at  once  to  four  tablespoonfuls  a 
day.  There  was  no  occasion  to  give  the 
heavy  dose,  and  the  cow  carried  her  calf 
the  full  time.  The  drug  produced  the  ex¬ 
pected  quieting  effect. 

He  says  he  has  had  no  trouble  in  get¬ 
ting  his  cows  to  take  the  drug.  To  friends 
whose  cows  have  refused  it  he  recom¬ 
mends  laudanum  instead. 

Steaming  Hay  and  Grain. — Is  it  ad¬ 
visable  to  cut  and  steam  hay  and  grain 
feed  for  milch  cows  ?  Will  cattle  fatten 
sooner  on  such  feed  ?  s.  p.  r. 

Otsego  County,  N.  Y. 

Ans.  This  depends  upon  several 
things.  For  a  single  family  cow  where 
hay  is  costly  it  might  pay  to  cut  and 
steam  it  and  feed  two-thirds  of  the  food 
in  the  form  of  a  warm  or  hot  mash.  We 
often  feed  corn  stalks  in  that  way  and 
find  that  they  are  eaten  up  much  cleaner 
than  when  fed  dry  and  whole.  With  a 
large  herd  of  cattle  we  believe  the  cost 
of  labor  would  be  too  heavy.  Chopping, 
steaming  and  handling  require  lots  of 
hard  work  and  for  first-class  hay  and 
grain  we  do  not  believe  they  would  pay. 
The  great  argument  in  favor  of  cooking 
food  is  that  by  so  doing  hay  and  grain 
of  inferior  quality  can  be  made  more 
palatable.  It  is  a  good  way  to  use  up 
wastes  and  things  that  the  cattle  will 
not  eat  well  unless  warmed  or  cooked, 
but  first-class  hay  and  grain  do  not 
need  cooking  or  steaming.  A  good  silo 
well  filled  with  matured  corn  will  pay 
better. 

Prickly  Comfrey  Again. — Several 
years  ago  a  half  acre  of  the  farm  was  set 
to  Prickly  Comfrey.  The  patch  was  not 
manured.  It  soon  began  to  run  up  to 
tough  seed  stalks.  Shortly  after  cutting, 
being  tired  of  it,  the  patch  was  rooted 
up.  Some  plants  have  come  up  in  the 
Timothy  grass,  which  now  covers  the 
half  acre.  This  year  I  found  g,pimals 


eager  for  it,  picking  it  all  out  of  freshly- 
mowed  Timothy  before  touching  the  lat¬ 
ter.  Prickly  Comfrey,  however,  does  not 
seem  to  fill  the  bill  as  an  exclusive  diet 
for  housed  cattle  in  summer,  but  may 
sometimes  be  made  use  of  in  filling  gaps 
in  the  green  food.  A.  D.  warner. 

Silver  Shoes. — The  Arabs  use  a  large 
shoe  covering  all  the  lower  side  of  the 
hoof  except  the  frog.  The  shoes  are 
tacked  on  lightly  and  are  renewed  four 
times  a  year.  When  a  man  wants  to  ad¬ 
vertise  himself  extensively,  he  puts  sil¬ 
ver  shoes  on  his  horses,  which  are  to  be 
thrown  off  for  the  crowd.  We  are  told 
this  of  Lord  Doncaster,  an  English  am¬ 
bassador  : 

Six  trumpetors  and  two  marshals  in 
rich  velvet  liveries,  closely  laced  over 
with  gold,  led  the  way ;  then  came  the 
Embassador  and  retinue  of  pages,  booted, 
with  horses  richly  caparisoned.  The 
Embassador’s  horses  were  shod  with  silver 
shoes,  lightly  tacked  on,  and  when  he 
came  to  a  place  where  persons  of  beauty 
or  eminence  were,  his  horses  pranced  and 
curveted  in  a  showy  manner  and  threw 
their  shoes  away,  which  the  greedy  mul¬ 
titude  scrambled  for,  and  he  was  content 
to  be  gazed  on  until  a  farmer,  a  rather 
argenlier,  from  among  his  trained  foot¬ 
men  took  from  out  a  velvet  bag  other 
silver  shoes  and  tacked  them  on,  lightly, 
which  lasted  until  he  came  to  the  next 
group  of  grandees,  and  thus,  with  much 
ado,  he  reached  the  Louvre  and  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  King. 

Hungry  Dogs. — Eskimo  dogs  are  said 
to  be  always  hungry.  W.  C.  Gilder  thus 
describes  their  fight  for  food  : 

The  harness  is  taken  into  the  snow  hut 
where  the  people  sleep,  and  even  the  sled 
has  to  be  raised  from  the  ground  upon 
snow  blocks,  or  all  the  lashings  will  be 
gnawed  off  by  morning.  I  have  actually 
known  them  to  chew  the  wooden  por¬ 
tions,  also,  where  they  smelt  of  meat  or 
blubber  that  had  been  carried  during  the 
day  time.  During  such  times  of  low  diet 
the  dogs  are  constantly  watching  for  a 
chance  to  make  a  raid  upon  the  hut 
from  which  comes  the  smell  of  rancid 
blubber  in  the  stone  lamp.  Once  in  a 
while  they  succeed  in  breaking  and 
entering,  and,  then,  what  havoc  they 
make.  Anything  that  can  be  swallowed 
disappears  in  an  instant.  Every  dog  is 
bent  on  getting  as  much  inside  of  him  as 
he  can  in  the  time  at  his  disposal.  The 
inmates,  of  course,  apply  themselves  im¬ 
mediately  to  beating  off  the  raging  pack 
with  anything  that  comes  handy. 

These  dogs  are  first  cousins  of  the  curs 
that  prowl  about  the  country.  If  these 
were  well  fed  at  home  there  would 
be  little  trouble  over  sheep  killing  and 
stealing. 

Lumpy  Jaw  Cured. — Many  cattle  come 
to  the  stockyards  with  terrible  swellings 
on  the  jaws  and  neck — suffering  from  a 
disease  known  as  “  lumpy  jaw”  or  actino¬ 
mycosis.  The  meat  from  these  animals 
is  justly  condemned  for  food  and  the 
number  is  so  considerable  that  the  loss 
is  quite  heavy.  Veterinarians  differ  as 
to  the  cause  of  the  disease.  Many  claim 
that  it  is  entirely  due  to  blows  from 
clubs  or  from  the  horns  of  other  cattle  ; 
others  claim  that  it  is  a  contagious  dis¬ 
ease.  At  all  events  it  has  been  the  gen¬ 
eral  opinion  that  there  was  no  cure  ex¬ 
cept  through  a  surgical  operation  per¬ 
formed  when  the  disease  was  undevel¬ 
oped.  Recently  the  papers  have  con¬ 
tained  an  account  of  a  cure  performed 
by  Dr.  Norgaard  and  a  bulletin  from  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  confirms  this 
statement.  The  bulletin  says: 

No  one  appears  to  have  attempted  the 
cure  of  actinomycosis  of  the  jaw  until 
this  was  undertaken  by  Dr.  Norgaard, 
veterinary  inspector  of  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry.  He  selected  a  young 
steer  in  April  last,  in  fair  condition, 
which  had  a  tumor  on  the  jaw,  measur¬ 
ing  15 14  inches  in  circumference,  and 
from  which  a  discharge  had  already 
been  established.  This  animal  was 
treated  with  iodide  of  potassium,  and 
the  result  was  a  complete  cure,  as  stated 
in  the  reports  which  were  recently  given 
to  the  press  at  the  time  the  animal  was 
slaughtered  in  Chicago.  If  lumpy  jaw 
can  be  cured  so  easily  and  cheaply,  as 
this  experiment  would  lead  one  to  sup¬ 
pose,  the  treatment  will  prove  of  great 
value  to  the  cattle-raisers  of  the  country. 
As  is  well-known,  there  is  a  considerable 
number  of  steers  weekly  coming  to  our 
markets  which  are  condemned  because 
they  gre  diseased  to  such  an  extent  that 


the  general  condition  of  the  animal  is 
affected.  If  these  could  be  cheaply  and 
readily  cured  by  the  owners,  it  would 
prevent  the  loss  of  the  carcasses,  and  solve 
all  the  troublesome  questions  which 
have  been  raised  in  regard  to  the  con¬ 
demnation  of  such  animals. 

Some  Sheep  That  “  Don’t 
Pay.” 

“  How  many  and  what  kind  of  sheep 
shall  I  keep  on  my  100-acre  farm,  worth 
$80  per  acre,  fenced  for  horses  and  cat¬ 
tle  with  three  and  four  barbed  wires;  10 
cows  are  kept  for  milk  and  butter;  there 
are  also  four  or  five  young  cattle,  and 
four  brood  mares  are  kept  for  work  and 
breeding.  I  also  have  six  or  seven  colts 
and  young  horses,  four  or  five  brood 
sows  and  20  to  30  shotes  and  pigs  feeding 
for  market.  Corn,  oats  and  clover  are 
the  crops  grown.  I  am  tired  of  cattle 
and  hogs  and  have  heard  and  read  con¬ 
siderable  lately  about  the  profits  in 
sheep;  but  I  know  nothing  about  sheep, 
that  is,  practically.  I  never  owned  or  fed 
a  sheep  in  my  life,  but  I  know  I  can  han¬ 
dle  them  as  well  as  B.  can,  and  he  says 
he  makes  money.” 

This  question,  asked  by  a  middle-aged 
man,  raised  in  Illinois  and  accustomed 
to  the  care  of  cattle,  horses  and  hogs 
nearly  all  his  life,  did  not  receive  the  an¬ 
swer  he  expected;  but  he  blossomed  as  a 
sheep-owner,  breeder  and  feeder  and  his 
experience  during  the  next  two  or  three 
years  taught  this  lesson:  Not  all  farms 
nor  all  farmers  are  adapted  to  sheep  hus¬ 
bandry,  which  to  be  profitable  must  be 
conducted  on  the  intensive  and  hot-house 
plan  with  land  worth  $80  per  acre  on 
which  pasturing  is  out  of  the  question; 
but  he  made  all  his  fences  “sheep,  tight  ” 
and  provided  winter  feeding  accommo¬ 
dations  strictly  according  to  his  own  no¬ 
tions  of  how  and  where  a  sheep  should 
be  fed,  which  involved  considerable  ex¬ 
pense.  Relying  wholly  on  his  own  judg¬ 
ment  in  buying  his  flock  from  an  un¬ 
scrupulous  dealer,  he  got  “  fleeced  ,  ”  and 
by  feeding  and  caring  for  sheep  as  he 
would  for  cattle  and  hogs,  he  found  him¬ 
self  at  the  end  of  a  year  returning  from 
“the  markets  of  the  world  ”  “  shorn  ”  of 
the  profits  he  had  dreamed  were  to  be 
his. 

The  determination  to  profit  next  year 
by  the  mistakes  of  the  one  just  passed, 
was  thwarted  by  diseases  of  which  he 
had  never  heard,  or  if  he  had,  he  did  not 
recognize  them  when  they  appeared; 
his  flock  quickly  went  “  into  a  decline  ” 
and  was  speedily  reduced  in  numbers, 
and  when  the  inevitable  cur  appeared 
on  the  scene  and  claimed  his  dividend, 
the  last  chapter  was  soon  reached  and 
the  unhappy  owner,  so  lately  a  promis¬ 
ing  bud,  passed  prematurely  to  “  the  sere 
and  yellow  leaf  ”  as  he  saw  the  last  ves¬ 
tige  of  fondly  anticipated  and  sweet- 
scented  profits  wasted  on  the  desert  air. 
The  cobbler  now  returns  and  sticks  to  his 
last,  and  the  last  we  hear  of  him  he  is 
denouncing  the  successful  sheep  breeder, 
who  tells  of  his  success  at  the  farmers’ 
institute,  as  a  liar.  “Sheep  don’t  pay  !  ” 
says  he,  “I’ve  tried  them  and  I  know  ! 
they  don’t  pay  !  ”  p.  p.  M. 
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If  you  name  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  our  advertisers  you 
may  be  pretty  sure  of  prompt  replies  and  right 
treatment. 


SHEEP 


Cotswolds,  Southdowns 
Oxford  Down  and  Shrop 
shire  Sheep  and  Lambs  c 

superior  breeding.  We  are  booking  orders  now  fo 
lambs  of  the  above  breeds,  We  also  have  a  choic 
lot  of  yearlings  and  two-year-olds  to  offer.  Writ 
at  once  fotqirices  and  particulars. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO. ,  PHI  LA. ,  PA 

AYRSHIRES  FOR  SALE. 

A  very  choice  lot  of  thoroughbred  Ayrshire  ealve 
—  bulls  and  heifers— entitled  to  immediate  reglstn 
the  offspring  of  deep-milking  cows,  and  from  a  bu" 
notable  for  his  fine  dairy  points.  Price,  f.  o.  b.  her< 
#20  each.  D.  M.  CAMPBELL,  Oneonta,  N  Y. 

Feeding  Animals. 

This  is  a  practical  work  of  560  pages,  by  Professc 
E.  W.  STEWART,  upon  the  science  of  feeding  In  a 
its  details,  giving  practical  rations  for  all  farm  ani 
male.  Its  accuracy  is  proved  by  Its  adoption  as  a  tex 
book  in  nearly  all  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experi 
ment  Stations  In  America.  It  will  pay  anybody  hav 
lng  a  horse  or  a  cow,  or  who  feeds  a  few  pigs  o 
sheep  to  buy  and  study  it  carefully.  Price,  #2.00 
Address  THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 
Times  Building,  New  Yorlf. 


LEVI  P.  MORTON’S 


ELLERSLIE  GUERNSEYS 


Cows  give 
6,000  to  11,000 
pounds  milk 
per  year  with- 
o  u  t  forcing. 

Milk  from 
fresh  cows,  4>-£ 
to  7  per  cent 
fat. 

YOU  NEED  A 
BULL  FROM 
OUR  HERD. 

H.  M.  COTTRELL,  Supt.,  Rhinecllif,  N.  Y. 


High-Class  Jersey  Cattle. 

SUPERIOR  REGISTERED  A.  J.  C.  C. 

STOCK  ONLY. 

The  dam  of  one  of  our  SERVICE  HULLS  tested 
otllclally  30  pounds  2 %  ounces  butter  In  seven  days 
and  gave  1891  pounds  of  milk  In  31  days.  For  another 
bull, sire  of  19  great  butter  cows,  we  rofused  #15,000 
In  general  no  animal  for  less  than  $200;  occasionally 
a  bull-calf  for  $100,  when  marked  with  white,  which 
is  not  so  fashionable.  Inferior  ones  we  knock  in 
the  head.  No  cataloguo  of  Jersoys.  Wrlto  for 
what  you  want. 

MILLER  &  SIBLEY, 
Franklin,  Venango  County,  Pa. 
Mention  this  paper. 


GUERNSEYS  *?.*, 

The  Stonykill  Farm  Guernsey 
Herd  for  Sale. 

This  herd  consists  of  nearly  Forty  Head  of  care- 
ftillv  bred  COWS  and  HEIFERS,  and  will  be  offered 
at  very  moderate  prices,  quality  considered.  For 
further  particulars  address 
SAMUEL  VERPLANCK.  Ftshklll-on-IIudson,  N.Y 


UPTON  STOCK  FARM. 


Headquarters  for  Thoroughbred  Stock. 


JERSEY  CATTLE. 

I  have  bred  Jerseys  for  27  years.  I  have  young 
cows;  any  ono  would  Just  till  the  hill  for  a  choice 
family  cow.  Ten  or  more  for  sale  for  from  $10  to  $50 
each.  All  In  one  lot  at  $40  each. 


LEICESTER  SHEEP. 

Sheep  from  my  tiock  have  taken  many  of  the  first 
prizes  at  Ihe  New  York  State  Fair  for  the  last  10 
years.  Choice  young  ewes  or  rams  from  $10  to  $15 
per  head.  _ 

DELAINE  MERINO  SHEEP. 

I  am  breeding  as  large,  smooth  sheep  as  possible, 
with  as  long,  fine  delaine  staple  as  I  can  get.  In  15 
years  I  have  made  quite  an  Improvement  in  size  and 
length  of  wool.  A  few  for  sale  at  from  $15  to  $20 
per  head. 

Fine  Trotting-bred  Colts 

FOR  SALE. 

At  weaning  time  prices  will  be  about  $75.  Older 
Colts,  those  that  have  been  driven  and  show  good 
action,  kind  and  good  drivers  from  $200  to  $300  Some 
of  them  are  the  get  of  my  Norwood  Stallion. 

Pedigrees  given  and  all  questions  answered  by 
Inclosing  stamps. 

W.  S.  MOORE,  Mount  Upton,  N.  Y. 


IMPORTED  SHROPSHIRES ! 

Our  1892  importations  of  yearling  rams  and  ewes 
are  from  the  best  English  Mocks.  None  better. 

THE  WILLOWS,  Paw  Paw,  Mich. 


rnp  CAI  c  One  pair  Grey  Percheron  Geldings, 
lUn  vHLC  seven-eighth  bred,  four  and  live 
years  old.  sound,  kind,  gentle  and  willing,  with  wagon 
and  harness.  Price,  $500,  f.  o.  b.  Asheville,  N.  C. 
Reason  for  selling  not  having  any  work  for  them. 
Extra  heavy  team.  For  further  Information  apply 
to  E.  D.  I1EINEMANN, 

Inanda  P.  O.,  Buncombe  County,  N.  C. 


WATERING  DEVICE 

for  LIVK  STOCK  In  STABLES.  Send  for  circu¬ 
lars  for  the  only  practical  and  economical  one  in  the 

C.  K.  BUCKLEY  A  CO.,  Dover  Plains,  N  Y 


GENERAL  ADVERTISING  RATES 

—OF— 

The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Standing  at  the  head  of  the  Agricultural  Press,  goes 
to  every  Inhabited  section  of  North  America,  and  Its 
readers  are  the  leading  men  In  their  communities. 
£W~They  are  Buyers. 

ADVERTISING  RATES. 

Ordinary  Advertisements,  per  agate  lino  (14 

lines  to  the  inch) . 30  cents 

One  thousand  lines  or  more  within  one  year 
from  date  of  first  insertion,  per  agate  line.. 25  “ 

Yearly  orders,  occupying  10  or  more  lines. 

per  agate  line . 25  “ 

Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “Adv.,"  per 

line  leaded . 75  “ 

No  Advertisement  received  for  less  than  #1 
for  each  insertion.  Cash  must  accompany 
all  orders  for  transient  advertisements. 
ABSOLUTELY  ONE  PRICE  ONLY.^eJ 

Terms  of  Subscription. 

The  subscription  price  of  The  Rukat,  New-Yorker 

Single  copy,  per  year . $2.00 

Great  Britain,  Ireland,  Australia  and 

Germany,  per  year,  post-paid . $3.04  (12s  Od  ) 

France.......  .  3.04  (1««  fr.) 

Brench  Colonies .  4.08  (29i|  fr  ) 

Entered  at  the  Post-Office  at  New  York  City,  N.  Y.,  as 
second-class  mall  matter. 

TH10  RURAL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 
Time*  Building,  New  York 


MYDRAUUO 

PRESS. 


directions  are  given  for  the  preparation  ot  1 1 
Apricots,  Barberries.  Blackberries,  Blueberries, 
Figs,  Gooseberries,  Grapes,  Oranges,  Peaches,  . 


i,  Huckleberries,  Cranberries,  Cherries,  Citron,  Currants, 
Pears,  Pineapples,  Plums,  Quinces,  Raspberries,  Rhubarb, 


NATIONAL 

Cider  and  Wine  Mills, 


Best  qualities  of  both  Crush¬ 
ing  and  Grating  Mills. 

Small  sizes  for  Family  use. 
Large  sizes  for  Farmers’  use. 
Fruit,  'Wine  and  Lard  Presses. 
Hand  and  Power  Grinders. 
AMES  PLOW  CO. 
Boston  and  New  York, 
Send  for  Circulars,  Catalo  le. 


For  full  particulars  address 

ST.  JOHNSVILLK  AGR'L  WORKS. 
St.  Johnsville,  Montgomer y  Co.,  Nciv  York. 


IMPROVED  FARMS  VJSTLXi 

moderate  prices.  Inquire  of  SAMUKL  VKRPLANCK, 


“THE  GRANGER.”  For  family  use.  Cheapest 
in  the  market.  $3.50,  $6.00  and  $10.  Evaporate  all  the 
fruit  you  can,  the  crop  may  fall  next  year.  Circular. 

A  crrviiM  irn  r*n  9V?  Unnt.Vi  it'lft/h  Phi  1 H  Ph 


automatic?  PLUNGKR  DRAW. 


Aug.  13 


Canada  Unleached  Hard-wood 

ASHES 

Acknowledged  the  most  satisfactory  fertilizer 
We  have  best  facilities  for  supplying  our  customers 
first  quality  at  low  prices. 

48-page  pamphlet  free.  Write  for  prices  to 

munroe,  deforest  &  co., 

Successors  to  M unroe,  Judson  &  Stroup, 

32  Arcade  Block,  Oswego,  N.  Y. 


ROOZEN’S  DUTCH  BULBS 

For  Fall,  ’92,  and  Spring-,  ’93,  Planting. 

Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Narcissus,  Lilies,  Crocus,  Ranunculus,  Iris,  Am¬ 
aryllis,  Gloxinias,  Peonies,  Delphiniums,  Gladioli,  Dahlias. 

Etc.,  Etc.,  in  thousands  of  varieties,  new  and  old. 
tF"The  flowers  which,  if  planted  indoors  in  the  Fall,  cheer  the  homes  in  the 
gloomy  Winter  months:  which,  if  planted  outdoors  in  the  Fall,  are  among  the  first 
to  show  their  exquisite  beauties  in  the  Spring. 

The  largest  catalogue  of  the  above  and  all  new  and  rare  bulbs  is  published  by 
the  famous  growers  A  NT.  ROOZEN  &  SON,  OVKRVEEN  (near  Haarlem). 
HOLLAND.  (Est.  1832.)  All  intending  purchasers  are  respectfully  invited 
to  apply  to  undersigned  American  Agent,  or  to  Messrs.  Roozen  direct, 
for  the  above  catalogue,  which  we  take  pleasure  in  sending  to  such  free. 
FfT’Prices  greatly  reduced. 

.1,  TER  KII1L.E,  General  American  Agent,  33  Broadway,  N.  Y.  City, 
jjy*Our  own  Book  on  Cultivation  for  49  cts.  Mention  Bubal  New-Yorker. 


IN  writing  to  advertisers  please  always  mention 
The  Rural. 


ANACER  WANTED:  A  reliable  and 
wide  -  awake 

man  as  local  manager  in  every  county.  A 
fine  opportunity.  Satisfactory  terms  to  right 
party.  Write  at  once  and  send  references 
,EN  EROS.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


A  horse  show — the  average  amateur 
rider. — Kate  Field’s  Washington. 

Modest  bearing  is  very  commendable 
in  a  man,  but  it  is  no  recommendation  to 
a  fruit  tree. — Lowell  Courier. 

“  See  here,  waiter,  this  pie  hasn’t  any 
apples  in  it !  ”  Waiter  :  “I  know  it,  sab; 

am  made  of  evaporated  apples.” — Lam¬ 
poon. 

A  Hybrid. — Uncle  Jake:  “  And  what 
do  you  think  of  my  bull  pup?”  City 
Niece  :  “A  bull  pup  ?  Will  be  have  horns 
when  he  grows  up  ?  ” — Vermont  Watch¬ 
man. 

Mrs.  Slimson:  “My  Clara  is  an  aw¬ 
fully  delicate  girl  ;  she  can’t  stand  any¬ 
thing.”  Mrs.  Von  Hlumer:  “Neither  can 
my  Maude.  She  put  on  a  sailor  hat  the 
other  day,  and  it  made  her  seasick.” — 
Cloak  Review. 

“Do  you  see  that  remarkably  tall 
young  man  over  there,  Miss  Keenwit  ? 
Well,  he  was  originally  intended  for  the 
church.”  “  Indeed  ?  I  should  have  sup¬ 
posed  him  to  have  been  intended  for  the 
steeple. ” — Pharmaceutical  Era. 

Correcting  Himself:  “Who  does  this 
book  belong  to  ?  ”  asked  Mr.  Livewayte, 
the  president  of  the  Chicago  Literary 
Society,  as  he  took  up  a  volume.  “Is 
that  question  grammatical  ?  ”  asked  his 
wife.  “  How  stupid  of  me,  to  be  sure. 
To  whom  does  this  book  belong  to  ?  ” — 


Our  large  24.page 
Catalogue,  profuse¬ 
ly  il  lust  rat  eel,  full 
of  information  on 
the  proper  construc¬ 
tion  of  Pianos  anti 
Organs.  'Wesiripon 
test  trial,  ask  no 
cash  in  advance, sell 
on  insta) men ts, give 
greater  value  for 
the  money  than  any 
other  manufacturer 
Send  for  this  book 
at  once  to 

btETHOVEN  ORGAN  C0„ 

WASHINGTON,  N,  J. 
P.  O.  Box  o20. 


PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE. 


IS  i  MISS  AS  GOOD  AS  A  MILE  ? 


THAT  DEPENDS.  Some  Misses  are  VERY 
DEAR,  and  a  mile  of  some  kinds  of  fence  would 
bankrupt  the  owner.  Thousands  of  miles  of  Coiled 
Spring  Fence  have  banished  care  from  the  happy 
owners.  Don't  miss  trying  a  mile. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO., 
Adrian,  Mich. 


CIDER; 

Power  Screw  :  nprrp  E 
Hydraulic,  or  ! 

Knuckle  Joint)  g 

Graters,  Elevators,  Etc.  L,  IP^jf 

Boomer  &  Boschert  Press  Co. 

118  w.  Water  Bt.,  Syracuse,  N.  7. 


ik  VAiip  A  We  have  decided  to  sell 
I  1 1  1 1  L  V  our  Ileal  ing  and  Cooking 
I  BE  V  r  Moves  and  Ranges  rtt- 
_  lV  ■  **  rectly  to  consumers  at  act- 

ual  wholesale  prices.  You 
‘can  save  25  to  50  percent.  Write  for  prices, 
and  inclose  six  ednts  in  stamps  for  circulars. 


OCONTZ  STOVE  CO., 

1\  O.  liox  55.  R.  TOLEDO,  O. 


PLOW  UNDER  THE  WEEDS 

THE  LAMBERT  PLOW  COLTER 


THE  SCIENTIFIC  CORN  HARVESTER, 


Cuts  the  aP  .tears  down  the  weeds,  and  clears  away  all  rubbish  and  obstructions. 
Itislmt*^'  e  to  clog  a  plow  with  a  LaMBKRT  COLTER  attached.  It  lessens  the 
4>-  draft,  and  makes  the  work  easier  for  both  man  and  team.  It  is  simple, 
^  strong  and  durable.  It  can  be  attached  to  any  plow.  It  is  just  the  thing 
^  for  plowing  under  green  crops.  It  is  guaranteed  to  do  its  work  on  any  land, 
^  no  matter  how  encumbered  with  weeds,  green  crop  or  other  litter.  Once 

^  ’  In  a  neighborhood  every  one  wants  it.  its  low  price  brings  it  within  the 
W  reach  of  every  one  who  uses  a  plow 

¥  Qj  |C  Colter  with  Clamp  to  fit  any  Plow,  S3. 

A  For  particulars  address 

LAMBERT  &  YOUNG,  East  Orrington,  Me. 

PATENT  ALLOWED  JULY  29,  1892. 


More  WHEAT.  M  ore  CRASS*  More  CASH. 

As  the  result  of  using  the  old  reliable,  pure,  scientifically  prepared 

BONE  SUPERPHOSPHATES, 

MADE  BY 

THE  CLEVELAND  DRYER  CO.,  of  CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 

FERTILIZERS, 

Prepared  for  producing  BIG  CROP8  and  PERMANENTLY  IMPROVING  soil  at  the  LOWEST  COST, 
QUALITY,  the  best,  hence  the  cheapest,  most  economical  and  satisfactory  to  use.  Always  uniform,  dry 
and  drillable.  Address 

THE  CLEVELAND  DRYER  CO., 

Offices — 13,  14  and  15,  Lyceum  Theater  Building,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 


LIVE  STOCK  AN1)  DAIRY. 


CONTENTS. 
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/  A  \for  Gale  Plows  and  ot  tier  goods. 

1  VJI  1  Jr\  J  This  trade  mark  will  tell  the  story. 

N — Sy-*/  Look  for  it.  None  are  genuine  with- 
f  y  out  it.  They  last  longer,  work  better, 
(lit.  land  are  made  from  the  original  pat- 
terns,  which  insures  a  perfect  lit. 
mark.  GALE  MFG.  CO.,  Albion, Midi. 

Corn  Harvesting  Revolutionized. 

One  man  can  cut  and  shock  3  to  5  acres  in  a  day: 
Add.,  with  stamp,  1.  Z.  MERRIAM,  Whitewater,  Wis. 

^  _  Wherever  the  ROCKER  WASHER 

1  is  used  the  Washboard  Becomes  a  Relic 

raSi'-TT'^TTSI  o/  Barbarism.  It  is  warranted  to  do 
W  1  1|  the  washing  of  an  ordinary  family  in 

one  hour  as  clean  as  can  be  washed 
KttjL y by  hand.  Write  for  full  description 
and  price.  Agents  wanted. 

ROCKER  WASHER  CO.,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

FRUIT  EVAPORATOR. 


Little  Horses  with  Big  Values. 
To  Build  a  Model  Hen  House. 
Breeding  JerBeys  on  the  Hills. 

Eruption  on  Young  Horse . 

A  Hopeless  Case . 

A  Woman’s  Jersey  Dairy . 

Live  Stock  Matters . 

Some  Sheep  That  Don’t  Pay. . . 


HORTICULTURAL. 

Horticultural  Gossip . 

Tuberous-Rooted  Begonias . 

Trials  of  a  Fruit  Grower . 

A  Standard  Taste  in  GrapeB . 

Raspberry  Curl  Leaf . 

Lime  Paste  for  Bordeaux  Mixture.... 

Noteron  Berries . 

The  English  Fruit  Markets . 


1  HOME  IS  WIIIIII6 

For  you  in  the  great  State  of  Minnesota-the  poor 
man’s  paradise  i.ere  there  never  haH  been  a  crop 
failure.  Plenty  of  wood,  wa'or  and  work.  Values 
are  increasing.  A  farm  worth  $1,000  five  years  ago  is 
worth  $5,000  to-day.  If  you  have  a  little  money  and 
a  large  amount  of  energy  write  us.  We  are  selling 
farms  to  people  from  nearly  every  State  in  the 
Union  and  from  many  countries  abi  oad.  If  you  want 
to  make  a  home  for  yourself  in  the  great  flour  State, 
do  not  delay  but  write  “The  International  Land 
Co.,”  Guaranty  Loan  Building,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

FOR  SALE. 

To  close  an  estate.  Farm  of  40  acres,  highly  culti¬ 
vated  land,  in  Kennebec  County.  Me.  Ten  minutes 
from  post  oflice  in  city  of  8,000  inhabitants.  Also  80 
head  of  thoroughbred  South-Down  Sheep.  For 
further  particulars  address 

GEO.  K.  BOUTELLK,  WatervlUe,  Me. 


WOMAN  AND  THE  HOME. 

The  Summer  Stove  for  Farms . 

A  Word  of  Warning . 

But  What  Can  Be  Done? . 

Which  is  Bight? .  . 

On  Ice . 

Three  Recipes . 

Home-made  Bed  Cushion . 

Needs  of  the  Young  Housekeeper . 

Fans  to  Catch  Summer  Breezes . 

The  Modified  Skirt . 

A  Surprise . 

Heart  Rest  In  the  Home . 

Kitchen  Conservatism . 

Cork  Toys . 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Veterinary  Science . 

Ark  or  Wanagan  ? . 

Pointers . 

Abstracts . 

Editorials . 

Brevities . 

Business  Bits . 

Crop  and  Market  Notes . 

Agricultural  News . 

Condensed  Correspondence . 

Markets . . 

Daisy,  Bright  Daisy . 

Odds  and  Ends  . 

Ignorance  of  Common  Things . 

Shear  Nonsense  . .... . . 
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52nd  Annual  State  Fair, 

Syracuse,  September  8,  9,  10, 
12,  13,  14  and  15. 


Canning  and  Preserving  Fruits  and  Vegetables, 

By  ERMKNTINE  YOUNG, 

Tells  just  how  to  do  this.  It  alBO  gives  directions  for  the  preparation  of  FRUIT-PASTES  and  SYRUPS. 
It  gives  general  directions  about  the  selection  and  preparation  of  the  fruit,  the  tools  needed,  etc.  Careful 


Strawberries  and  Tomatoes.  .  „ 

It  gives  recipes  for  making  Catsups,  Pickles,  Fruit  Juices  and  Syrups,  and  directions  for  Canning  and 
Drying  fruits.  Every  one  who  wishes  to  live  well  and  economically  should  have  this  book. 

Sent  by  mail,  postpaid  for  20  cents. 


On  Saturday,  September  10,  His  Excellency,  the 
Governor  of  the  State,  HON.  BOSWELL  P.  FLOWElt, 
will  attend  the  Fair  and  address  the  people. 

On  Tuesday,  September  13,  Hox.  J.  H.  BRIGHAM, 
Grand  Master  of  the  Farmers’ National  Grange  will 
speak  on  the  Fair  grounds.  This  will  be  the  largest 
meeting  of  Farmers  and  Grangers  ever  held  in 
this  State. 

Every  day  of  the  Fair  trotting  and  running  races 
will  be  held.  The  MacDonald  Chariot  races,  and 
other  new  and  superior  attractions. 

Entries  of  live  stock  close  August  8.'  Entries  for 
trotting  races  close  August  25.  Entries  in  all  other 
Departments  close  September  7.  For  details  and 
other  information  apply  to  W.  JUDSON  SMITH. 
Secretary  of  the  New  York  State  Agricultural 
Society,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


^EM P'ST.V'H AY  PRESS 

FULL  2  FEEDS  TO  EVERY  ROUND  nnhSprlngFoliler 


GIVEN  CRCC  IF  If  "ILL  NOT  do  all  my  circulars 
AWAY  I  llCC  claim.  Send  for  free  circulars  giving 

full  information.  JAS.  KEMP.  Kempton,  Ills. 
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The  largest  and  finest  exhibition  ol'  Horses, 
Cattle,  Sheep,  Swine  and  Poultry 
ever  seen  in  the  State. 


Every  one  likes  fresh  fruit  and  vegetables,  but  few  know  just  how 
to  preserve  and  keep  them  for  future  use. 


FARM  TOPICS. 

A  New  Weed  Killer . 

A  Platform  for  Loading  Stones . 

How  1  Became  an  Ensilage  Convert,  II . 

How  Mrs.  Smith  Managed  Her  Garden . 

What  Ails  the  Orchard  Grass? . 

Worms  in  Sweet  Corn . 

A  Southern  Cabbage  Enemy . 

Miscellaneous . . . 

A  Short  Chemical  Rotation . 

Canada  Thistles . 

Keeping  Qualities  of  Potatoes . 
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1,000  SHADE  TREES  WANTED. 


THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  Times  Building,  New  York. 


$25,000  in 


Premiums. 
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Proposals  for  furnishing  1,000  shade  trees,  to  be  de¬ 
livered  in  ample  season  for  fall  planting,  will  be  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  BOARD  OF  TRADE  of  the  Oranges. 
The  trees  should  include  tulip,  gum,  (swamp  maple), 
rock  and  silver  maple,  linden  and  other  well  tested, 
reliable,  quick  growing  varieties.  Bidders  will  state 
average  ago  and  dimensions  of  trees,  and  give  price 
on  boaid  cars  or  at  Orange,  N.  J. 

Address  FRANK  W.  BALDWIN, 

Secretary  Board  of  Trade,  Orange.  N.  J. 


POT  CROWN 

STRAWBERRIES 

READY  July  1  dt.li.  Descriptive  Catalogue  of 
the  Rest  varieties,  also  list  of  Dutch  Ruths  and 
SPECIALTIES  lor  Full  Plunling  FREE. 

ELLWANGER  &  BARRY, MJBSSSSSSR 


NEW  YORK  STATE  FAIR 


Great  Saving  H 
over  old 
methods. 

Rideson  Wheels. 


Easy.  Jsu 


No  sudden 
starts  or  jerks. 


Knives 

Protected. 

Guardsto  gather 
down  Corn. 

Operators  sit  at 
work. 

Much  Easier 
and  Better. 


Harvester  Asso’n.  THE  FOOS  MANFG.  CO.,  SPRINGFIELD,  O.  Catalogue. 

FRESH  FRUIT  TME  YEAR  ’ROUND 


oiniMyiiiM- 


VOL.  LI.  No.  22  2  i 


NEW  YORK,  AUGUST  20 


PRICE,  FIVE  CENTS. 
*2.00  PER  YEAR. 
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Progress  or  the  R.  N.-Y.  Rye-Wheat 
Hybrids. 

The  illustration,  Fig.  226,  is  a  photo-engraving  of 
typical  heads  of  what  we  have  alluded  to  as  those 
hybrids  between  rye  and  wheat  which  are  distinctly 
neither  wheat  nor  rye ;  in  other  words  they  are  new 
grains.  For  some  years  we  despaired  of  ever  fixing 
them.  Seed  from  bearded,  long,  narrow  heads  as 
shown  at  No.  1,  were  just  as  likely  as  not  to  produce 
beardless,  club  heads  as  shown  at  No.  6,  and  all  the 
intermediates  as  shown  at  Nos.  2,  3,  4  and  ■>,  though 
the  heads  of  the  same  plant  varied  only  in  size,  the 
same  as  fixed  varieties  vary.  Again  the  downy  stem 
was  inconstant.  Seeds  from  plants  with  stems  as 
downy  as  the  chaff  of  velvet-chaff  wheat  would  pro¬ 
duce  culms  without  down,  though  we  have  never 
known  a  smooth  stem  to  produce  one  with  down.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  the  stems  of  the 
rye  for  an  inch  or  so  below  the  head  arc 
always  fuzzy  or  downy  and  that  this 
peculiarity  in  the  rye-wheat  hybrids 
must  come  from  the  male  parent,  rye. 

The  <iuantlly  of  down,  however,  is  vari¬ 
able  Some  of  flic  stems  of  the  hybrids 
are  densely  downy  or  plush-like,  while 
others  are  just  like  the  stiller  fuzziness 
of  rye.  Here  again  the  stems  of  a  plant 
are  all  alike.  It  never  happens  that  ore 
or  several  stems  of  a  plant  are  fuzzy  while 
the  others  are  not. 

The  heads  shown  in  the  illustration  are 
those  of  varieties  which  seem  to  be 
fairly  well  fixed.  The  beard,  or  beard- 
lcssness,  the  downy  stems  and  the  gen¬ 
eral  shape  are  quite  constant.  They  vary  chiefly  in 
the  sine  of  heads,  some  plants  from  the  same  seeds 
yielding  plants  some  of  which  bear  heads  twice  as 
long  as  others.  Selection*  are  now  being  made  to 
secure  the  largest  heads.  The  grain  itself  is  just  as 
distinct  as  the  heads.  The  kernels  are  long,  of  a  dark 
amber  color,  while  there  is  so  little  starch  in  them 
that  they  seem  almost  translucent  like  horn.  It  is 
reasonable  to  assume  that  such  grain  would  make  a 
highly  nitrogenous  flour.  Of  this,  however,  nothing 
is  positively  known. 

The  down  extending  two  inches  or  more  below  the 
heads  is  not  apparent  in  our  illustrations. 

Up  to  this  time  flic  following  pure  cross-bred  wheats 
of  The  R.  N.-Y.  have  been  introduced :  Heal,  Stewart, 
Johnson,  Hailey  and  No.  52.  Of  the  half  wheat,  half 
rye  hybrids  by  parentage,  though  pure 
wheat  to  all  appearances,  the  following 
kinds  have  been  introduced :  Willits, 

Roberts,  Nos.  1  and  4. 

No.  57  is  a  crossbred  wheat  that  has 
this  season  been  placed  in  the  hands  of 
a  seeds  firm  for  propagation  and  introduc¬ 
tion.  It  is  a  bearded  variety,  the  parents 
being  velvet  chaff  (beardless)  and  one  of 
the  offspring  of  several  generations  of 
crossbreeding. 

No  11  which  has  also  been  placed  for 
propagation  and  introduction  is  by 
parentage  three-quarters  rye,  though 
resembling  wheat  in  all  ways  except  the 
stem,  which  is  larger,  and  the  kernel 
which  is  of  a  dark,  dull  color  and  large 
size.  It  is  beardless. 

It  is  proposed,  unless  our  readers  will 
suggest  a  better  name,  to  call  these  hy¬ 
brids  Ryewheats. 


which  the  stock  is  fed.  The  round  silo  of  wood  may 
be  set  upon  a  stone  basement  extending  eight  or  ten 
feet  below  the  surface  of  the  ground  as  readily  and 
with  the  same  advantages  as  any  other  type.  Indeed, 
I  would  urge  the  general  practice  of  sinking  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  silo  at  least  two,  if  not  three,  feet  below 
the  bottom  of  the  feeding  stable,  wherever  the  ground 
is  dry  enough  to  prevent  water  from  draining  into  it. 

In  Fig.  227  is  shown  one  method  of  laying  and  level¬ 
ing  the  foundation  wall  where  it  is  only  two  or  three 
feet  high.  A  is  a  center  post  with  its  top  level  with 
that  of  the  proposed  wall ;  BB,  boards  nailed  to  stakes, 
their  tops  level  with  that  of  the  center  post;  and  C  is 
a  straight-edge  which  turns  on  a  pin  at  A.  A  simpler 
method  is  to  drive  down  a  stake,  like  a  fork  handle,  at 
the  center,  and  then  bore  through  aboard  a  hole  large 
enough  to  slip  easily  over  the  stake  ;  then,  on  cutting 


Foundation  fok  a  Round  Silo.  Fig.  227. 


this  board  to  the  length  of  the  radius  of  the  silo  wall,  it 
can  be  turned  about  in  determining  the  position  of  the 
outer  edge  of  the  latter.  When  the  wall  is  once  started, 
it  can  be  laid  up  with  the  plumb  or  level  like  any 
other.  In  bringing  it  to  a  level,  a  long  straight-edge 
may  be  used,  reaching  from  the  center  to  the  wall,  or 
it  may  be  laid  upon  the  wall  directly,  stretching  from 
point  to  point  like  the  chord  of  a  circle.  The  top  of  the 
wall  inside  should  be  leveled  so  as  nearly  to  meet  the 
lining  of  the  structure  above,  as  shown  in  Fig.  228. 

Sills  and  Plates. — The  sills  and  plates  are  most 
simply  made  by  cutting  two-inch  lumber,  of  the  same 
width  as  the  studding,  into  sections  from  two  to  four 
feet  long,  according  to  the  diameter  of  the  silo,  sawing 
on  the  bevel  determined  by  the  direction  of  the  radius 
of  the  circle  ;  those  for  the  sills  are  bedded  in  mortar 


Building  the  Round  Silo. 

Form  of  the  Silo. — The  ideal  shape  of 
a  silo  is  that  of  a  cylinder, 


Fig.  228. 


and  wher¬ 
ever  this  form  is  practicable  it  should  be 
adopted.  It  gives  less  wall  exposure  to 
the  ensilage  than  any  other  type,  and 
entirely  does  away  with  coiners.  It  com- 
b'nes  the  elements  of  greatest  strength 
with  the  least  amount  of  building 
material,  and  can  be  built  at  less  cost 
than  any  other  good  silo.  Where  the  circular  silo  is 
not  practicable,  the  forms  more  nearly  square  are  to 
be  preferred  to  long,  narrow  ones,  because  they  entail 
less  side  exposure. 

Round  silos  may  be  built  of  wood,  stone,  brick  or 
metal.  They  require  less  material  than  rectangular 
silos,  and  will  usually  be  found  cheaper  for  a  given 
storage  capacity.  Round  silos  of  any  of  the  materials 
named  may  be  readily  constructed  a#  small  as  12  feet 
inside  diameter. 

The  Foundation. — The  foundation  of  the  round 
silo,  as  of  any  other,  should  consist  of  masonry,  and, 
if  the  wall  does  not  extend  more  than  18  inches  above 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  its  thickness  need  not  ex¬ 
ceed  18  inches.  Where  the  silo  is  an  attachment  to  a 
basement  barn,  and  where  it  is  practicable  to  do  so, 
the  bottom  should  extend  to  th  2  level  of  the  floor  upon 


Showing  the  construction  of  all-wood  round  silo.  Sills  2x4’s  cut  in  sections  on  a  radius  of 
the  silo-circle,  bedded  in  mortar  and  toe-nailed  together.  I’lates  the  same,  spiked  to  tops  of 
studding.  Studding  2x4’s  one  foot  apart.  Short  lengths  may  be  used,  lapped,  to  get  the  depth; 
lR's  and  14’s  will  give  a  silo  30  feet  deep.  Lining  made  from  fencing  ripped  in  two.  Outside 
sheeting  the  same.  Siding  for  silos  under  30  feet  outside  diameter,  common  siding  rabbeted ; 
for  silos  more  than  28  feet  outside  diameter,  common  drop-siding  or  ship-lap  may  be  used. 
A  shows  ventilators  between  studding.  Auger  holes  are  bored  at  bottom  between  studding, 
and  the  boards  lack  two  inches  of  reaching  plate  at  top,  inside.  Both  sets  of  openings  are 
covered  with  wire  cloth  to  keep  out  vermin.  There  should  be  a  line  of  feeding  doors  from  top 
to  bottom,  each  two  to  three  feet  by  five  feet,  and  about  two  to  live  feet  apart. 


opposite  one  by  springing  half-inch  boards  around  and 
tacking  them  to  the  studding. 

The  Lining  and  Siding. — The  lining  should  be  of 
half-inch  lumber,  and  may  be  obtained  by  splitting 
fencing  in  two,  or  by  a  special  order  at  the  mills.  Two 
thicknesses  with  a  layer  of  good  tar-paper  between 
are  required,  and  the  two  layers  of  boards  should  break 
joints.  Experience  may  show  it  best  to  use  three  lay¬ 
ers  of  half-inch  lumber  with  two  layers  of  tar-paper 
between,  to  secure  perfect  ensilage  next  the  wall;  but 
the  additional  layer  may  be  added  at  any  time. 

The  siding  may  consist  of  two  layers  with  paper  be¬ 
tween  where  the  temperature  of  winter  demands  them. 
When  the  circle  is  less  than  30  feet,  half-inch  lumber 
should  be  used,  and  the  siding  must  be  rabbeted  to  lie 
as  ship-lap  does.  Common  house-siding,  rabbeted, 
answers  every  purpose,  and  is  made  to  order  by  some 
mills.  Where  the  circle  exceeds  30  feet 
in  diameter  drop-siding  may  be  used,  that 
of  the  ship-lap  type  being  most  easily 
put  on. 

The  nailing  inside  and  out  should  be 
thorough  and  in  every  stud,  because  the 
boards  act  as  hoops  and  the  lengthwise 
strain  comes  upon  the  nails;  for  this  rea¬ 
son  also  the  boards  should  be  made  to 
break  joints  on  the  studding.  For  the 
inside  lining,  it  is  better  to  use  ten-penny 
nails  for  the  last  thickness  so  as  to  draw 
the  layers  tightly  together,  and  in  nailing 
the  lining  be  careful  n^t  to  miss  the  stud¬ 
ding,  as  every  nail-hole  thus  formed  will 
admit  a  large  amount  of  air.  This  applies 
to  all  silos  of  whatever  form. 

In  putting  on  the  siding  and  the  lining  also,  after 
the  first  course  of  boards  is  in  place,  the  next  should 
be  started  one  stud  back  of  where  the  first  was  begun, 
so  that  the  ends  of  two  corners  shall  not  meet  on  the 
same  stud.  This  should  be  rigidly  observed,  to  secure 
the  greatest  strength  and  to  keep  the  circle  true  at  all 
times.  When  these  precautions  are  observed,  it  is  un¬ 
necessary  to  stay  the  tops  of  the  studding  before  be¬ 
ginning  to  put  on  the  siding,  which  should  go  on  before 
the  lining. 

Ventilation. — The  method  of  ventilating  between 
the  studding  is  shown  in  Fig.  228.  Three  %-inch 
augur  holes  or  a  single  2-inch  one  may  be  made  through 
the  bottom-board  between  each  pair  of  studs,  and  cov¬ 
ered  on  the  inside  with  wire  netting  to  keep  out  ver¬ 
min.  At  the  top,  inside,  the  lining  lacks  1 X  to  2  inches 
of  reaching  the  plate,  and  the  interspace 
provides  means  for  a  current  of  dry  air 
entering  below  from  the  outside  to  escape 
through  the  ventilator  in  the  roof.  The 
openings  at  the  bottom  outside  may  be 
provided  with  sliding  lids  held  in  place 
by  a  single  screw,  if  experience  proves 
that  they  need  to  be  closed  during  very 
severe  weather.  In  the  rectangular  silo 
the  ventilation  may  be  secured  in  the 
same  way  or  by  blocking  the  lower  board 
out  half  an  inch  from  the  sill  at  the  lower 
edge,  or  this  board  may  be  hinged  so  as 
to  open  and  close.  [pkof.]  f.  h.  king. 


A  Discussion  of  Fertilizers. 

Part  I. 

Multiplicity  of  Brands. — Each  farmer 
must  decide  for  himself  whether  or  not 
he  needs  commercial  fertilizers,  but  if  he 
uses  them,  he  needs  to  understand  the 
best  form  in  which  to  buy  and  use  them. 
I  have  found  that  I  cannot  on  my  farm 
grow  corn  and  potatoes  at  a  profit  with¬ 
out  commercial  fertilizers.  By  studying 
and  experimenting,  I  have  learned  some 
things  which  many  users  of  fertilizers  do 
not  seem  to  understand.  I  believe  that 
a  change  in  some  practices  in  the  use 
of  fertilizers  would  result  in  a  saving  of 
many  dollars. 


and  toe-nailed  together,  and  those  for  the  plates  spiked 
down  upon  the  top  of  the  studding. 

The  Studding. — Where  the  silo  does  not  exceed  30 
feet  in  diameter,  2x4  studding  gives  ample  strength, 
and  in  no  case  is  it  necessary  to  use  studding  larger  than 
2x6.  The  use  of  the  studding  is  to  hold  the  lining  and 
siding  in  place  and  to  support  the  roof.  In  the  round 
silo,  the  strain  from  the  ensilage  is  sustained  by  the 
lining  and  siding,  each  course  acting  as  a  hoop.  The 
distance  between  the  studding  in  silos  less  than 
30  feet  in  diameter  should  be  one  foot.  In  those  over 
30  feet,  the  studding  may  be  16  inches  apart.  After 
the  sills  are  placed,  the  studding  should  be  toe-nailed 
to  them  just  as  in  a  balloon  frame,  and  each  stud 
plumbed  and  stayed  with  a  board  nailed  to  a  post  set 
in  the  center  of  the  silo.  After  plumbing  and  staying 
the  studding  in  this  direction,  it  may  be  stayed  in  ap. 


In  looking  up  the  matter  of  manufactured  fertilizers, 
one  is  surprised  to  find  how  many  different  kinds  there 
are  and  yet  the  leading  brands  are  so  much  alike  that 
they  might  almost  be  said  to  be  made  up  from  the 
same  formula.  There  are  said  to  be  about  400  fer¬ 
tilizer  manufactories  in  this  country,  and  most  of  them 
make  more  than  one  brand  of  fertilizers ;  many  make 
several,  so  that  there  are  probably  nearly  1,000  dif¬ 
ferent  brands  of  fertilizers  manufactured.  In  the  re¬ 
port  of  the  Maine  State  College  Agricultural  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  for  1890,  page  16,  is  a  criticism  on  the 
existing  methods  of  selling  fertilizing  material,  which 
is  worth  thinking  about.  It  says:  “ This  multiplicity 
of  brands  of  fertilizers  can  but  be  regarded  as  unfor¬ 
tunate.  They  all  consist  of  the  same  valuable  in¬ 
gredients  of  plant  food,  and  in  a  large  percentage  of 
the  leading  brands  are  found  so  nearly  the  same 
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quantities  of  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid  and  potash  in 
the  same  forms,  that  it  makes  very  little  difference 
which  the  farmer  buys.  The  real  object  of  buying  a 
fertilizer  is  to  secure  certain  elements  of  plant  food 
which  it  contains,  elements  which  have  as  definite 
prices  as  sugar,  flour  or  iron,  prices  which  are  authori¬ 
tative  in  commercial  circles.  In  other  words  a  pound 
of  nitrogen  or  potash  is  sold  to  manufacturers  for  so 
much,  just  as  retailers  buy  flour  or  sugar  at  certain 
prices.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  consumer  should 
not  buy  his  nitrogen  or  potash  in  the  same  way,  and 
the  time  is  undoubtedly  coming  when  this  will  be 
done.  Now  trade  names  are  made  much  of,  but  with 
a  more  rational  method,  trade  names  will  disappear, 
and  nitrogenous,  or  phosphatic  or  potash  material 
will  be  sold  as  such  and  will  be  rated  according  to 
what  it  contains.” 

Home-Mixed  Fertilizers. — The  fertilizer  manufac¬ 
turer  buys  or  makes  his  materials  and  mixes  them, 
why  cannot  the  farmer  do  his  own  mixing  ?  Instruc¬ 
tive  statements  concerning  this  question  may  be  found 
in  the  reports  of  the  Connecticut  Experiment  Station. 
In  that  for  1890  it  is  stated  that  the  average  cost  of 
62  nitrogenous  superphosphates  was  .$33.80  and  the 
average  valuation  $28.57.  The  difference  is  $5.23,  a 
percentage  difference  of  18.3.  That  is,  the  same 
quantities  of  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid  and  potash, 
which  were  contained  in  an  average  ton  of  nitrogenous 
superphosphate  could  have  been  bought  in  raw 
materials  of  standard  quality  in  ton  lots  in  that  State 
for  $28.57  cash  ;  while  in  the  average  superphosphate 
they  cost  $33.80,  and  hence  the  manufacturers’  and 
dealers’  expenses  and  profits  on  a  ton  of  fertilizer 
averaged  $5.23,  or  18.3  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the 
materials. 

Eight  samples  of  home-mixed  fertilizers  were  ana¬ 
lyzed  by  the  Connecticut  Station  in  1890.  The  average 
cost  of  the  materials  in  them  was  $34.23  per  ton,  de¬ 
livered  at  the  purchaser’s  freight  station.  The  average 
valuation  of  these  fertilizers  was  $34.85  per  ton.  The 
actual  cost  of  the  materials,  the  report  states,  was  in 
most  cases  lessened  by  special  rates  which  are  given 
where  a  number  of  farmers  give  a  cash  order  for  a 
car-load  or  more.  But  estimating  the  cost  at  the  reg¬ 
ular  trade  price  as  above,  and  calling  the  cost  of  mix¬ 
ing,  $2,  which  is  more  than  it  really  costs  in  actual 
practice,  the  average  difference  between  cost  and 
valuation  was  less  than  six  per  cent.  In  factory- 
mixed  goods  the  difference  averaged  in  round  num¬ 
bers  18  per  cent.  The  mechanical  condition  of  the 
home-mixed  goods  was  found  to  be  excellent.  It 
should  be  understood  that  these  fertilizers  were 
“complete”  fertilizers  prepared,  as  are  most  of  the 
manufactured  fertilizers,  without  any  special  reference 
to  the  wrants  of  the  soil. 

The  reader  may  wish  to  see  some  of  the  formula) 
used  in  compounding  these  fertilizers.  A  mixture  for 
corn  was  composed  as  follows  :  500  pounds  of  ground 
bone  ;  200  pounds  of  muriate  of  potash  ;  100  pounds  of 
sulphate  of  potash ;  500  pounds  of  dissolved  bone 

black  ;  350  pounds  of  tankage  ;  500  pounds  of  nitrate 
of  soda. 

Another  for  potatoes  contained  200  pounds  of  muri¬ 
ate  of  potash ;  300  pounds  of  sulphate  of  potash  ;  750 
pounds  of  tankage ;  350  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda  ; 
500  pounds  of  dissolved  bone  black. 

I  would  not  recommend  any  one  to  adopt  either 
formula  or  any  similar  one  without  a  knowledge  of 
the  needs  of  the  soil  and  the  best  sources  and  right 
combinations  of  plant  food.  But  if  any  one  wants  a 
complete  fertilizer  made  up  in  proportion  similar  to 
those  which  enter  into  the  factory-mixed  goods,  these 
figures  will  show  him  what  to  use.  j.  w.  newton. 

Lamoille  County,  Vt. 

(lobe  Continued.) 

It’s  a  Good  Year  for  Good  Farmers. 

THE  FARM  FAYS  AN  INTEREST  ON  CAPITAL. 

R.  C.  Prugh  of  Preble  County,  Ohio,  is  an  intelligent 
reading  farmer.  Unlike  C.  E.  Chapman  of  Tompkins 
County,  N.  Y.,  who  started  with  nothing,  Mr.  Prugh 
started  farming  as  a  money  investment  to  get  the 
benefit  of  his  capital  and  enjoy  health  in  a  rural  home 
of  his  own.  His  health  was  poor  when  young,  and  he 
traveled  over  the  continent  in  search  of  health  until 
30  years  old.  About  12  years  ago  he  married  an 
educated  woman  and  bought  his  present  farm  of  275 
acres  of  rich  bottom  land,  part  clay  and  good  wheat 
soil.  It  cost  $65  per  acre,  and  he  put  in  miles  of  tiling 
and  is  now  the  model  farmer  of  this  section. 

This  is  the  year  when  good  farming  pays;  for  while 
his  neighbors  complain  that  “  farmin’  don’t  pay  ”  his 
crops  are  good,  especially  wheat,  oats  and  corn.  He 
has  about  50  acres  of  wheat  that  will  yield  25  bushels 
of  60  pounds  per  acre.  His  lands  being  thoroughly 
tile-drained  and  otherwise  in  as  good  condition  as 
possible,  he  lost  no  favorable  day  in  April,  May  and 
June  to  get  his  planting  and  seeding  done  in  the  best 
possible  order  in  spite  of  the  frequent  rains.  His  tiler 


drained  land  admitted  of  earlier  plowdng  and  planting 
than  others.  He  fertilizes  and  manures  to  push  the 
growth  of  his  crops,  and  by  carefully  reading  and 
learning  the  experience  of  others,  he  has  taken  ad¬ 
vantage  of  every  opportunity  to  make  his  efforts 
against  rain  and  a  late  season  a  success.  This  is  the 
year  for  good  farmers  and  good  farming.  The  oats  and 
corn  are  simply  immense,  and  the  contrast  between  his 
crops  and  others  in  his  section  show  what  a  man  who 
tries  can  do. 

Since  he  began  farming,  12  years  ago,  his  health 
has  improved  and  all  the  surroundings  denote  thrift 
and  comfort.  From  T.  B.  Terry  he  learned  the  manner 
of  cultivating  small  fruits  and  he  has  had  plenty  of 
strawberries  and  raspberries,  both  red  and  black,  and 
blackberries  for  his  own  use.  Ilis  lien  house  is  a 
model  in  all  its  appointments.  He  keeps  about  50 
hens.  To  show  the  push  of  the  man,  he  cut  and  put  50 
acres  of  grass  in  his  barns  in  three  days,  and  judging 
from  what  I  saw,  it  would  yield  at  least  100  tons.  He 
has  all  the  modern  tools  in  use  on  his  farm,  including 
hay  tedder,  hay  loaders  and  unloaders.  He  was  using 
a  side  delivery  horse  rake,  something  entirely  new  to 
me.  He  makes  farming  a  business  matter,  counting 
results  as  in  any  other  branch  of  business,  without 
making  slaves  of  himself  and  family.  He  reads  many 
of  the  agricultural  papers  including  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  and  imputes  his  success  to  the  experience  of 
others.  d.  l.  c. 

A  Useful  New  Plum. 

We  are  in  receipt  of  some  specimens  of  a  new  plum 
from  Mr.  J.  W.  Kerr,  of  Denton,  Md.,  who  has  the 
following  to  say  of  it : 

I  send  you  herewith  samples  of  an  attempted  cross 
between  the  Wild  Goose  plum  and  the  German  prune. 
The  tree  is  a  very  prolific  bearer.  The  buds  before 
opening  are  pink  and  very  ornamental.  The  growth 
and  foliage  are  quite  a  variation  from  the  Wild  Goose, 
being  not  so  thorny.  The  fruit,  as  you  will  see,  is 
prune-shaped,  and  is  much  firmer  in  flesh  than  any 
native  variety  I  have.  I  really  regard  it  as  one  of,  if 


Cross  Between  Plum  and  German  Prune.  Fig.  229. 

not  the  best  market  variety  in  a  collection  of  over  150 
kinds. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  illustration,  Fig.  229,  the 
plum  varies  decidedly  from  the  Wild  Goose  form,  hav¬ 
ing  much  the  shape  of  the  prune,  especially  in  the 
neck.  In  color  it  is  substantially  that  of  the  Wild 
Goose — a  rather  deeper  shade  of  red,  and  the  skin  is 
prettily  dotted  with  very  minute,  whitish  specks.  It 
has  also  a  bloom  much  as  has  the  prune  family.  The 
flesh  is  yellow,  solid,  and  adheres  firmly  to  the  pit, 
which  is  about  the  size  of  the  pit  in  the  Wild  Goose. 
The  fruit  is  about  one  eighth  larger  than  the  Wild 
Goose.  The  quality  is  good,  not  best,  there  being  a 
little  too  much  astringency  for  that,  but  it  is  good 
enough  to  be  a  valuable  variety.  It  is  very  handsome 
in  appearance,  and  would  doubtless  sell  well. 

Odd  and  Even  Farm  Notes. 

Double-barrelled  eggs ;  best  sweet  corn  ;  good  raspberry 
plants  ;  keep  flies  oj)'  the  horses ;  turnips  for  green 
manure  ;  eggs  in  salt. 

In  April,  1887,  Mr.  Peter  Oman  sold  to  Mrs.  Linde- 
green  of  West  8th  street,  Jamestown,  New  York,  13 
double-yolked  eggs  laid  by  one  Light  Brahma  hen  he 
owned.  Mrs.  Lindegreen  set  those  13  eggs  under  a 
Plymouth  Rock  hen  and  she  hatched  out  24  well  de¬ 
veloped  chickens  and  raised  to  maturity  22  of  them. 
This  could  be  verified  by  an  affidavit  from  both  Mr. 
Oman  and  Mrs.  Lindegreen.  I  am  personally  acquainted 
with  both  parties. 

There  is  no  sweet  corn  that  I  have  ever  raised  that 
can  compare  with  Perry's  Hybrid  for  quality,  earli¬ 
ness  and  productiveness.  It  is  remarkably  tender  with 
very  large,  well  developed  kernels.  I  have  raised 
every  variety  known  to  the  trade,  and  after  10  years’ 
experience  this  is  my  standby.  I  have  had  10  varie¬ 
ties  growing  at  a  time,  but  dropped  all  but  this  and 
S towel’s  Evergreen. 

There  is  one-third  of  an  acre  of  the  Gregg  Raspber¬ 
ries  growing  on  the  farm  of  C.  W.  Scofield  in  Fluvanna, 
N.  Y.,  which  I  planted  in  the  spring  of  1885,  and  in 
1891  they  produced  the  largest  crop  they  ever  yielded, 
and  have  done  the  same  this  year.  Every  spring  all 
the  old  canes  are  cut  away  and  burned  ;  the  ground  is 
thoroughly  plowed  or  cultivated  between  the  rows  and 


in  autumn  thoroughly  mulched  with  leaves  gathered 
from  the  grove  of  50  sugar  maples  on  the  lawn.  The 
plats  do  not  deteriorate  or  rather  grow  inferior  with 
age.  The  soil  is  sufficiently  rich  and  mellow. 

To  keep  flies  from  horses,  make  a  strong  decoction 
of  shellbark  hickory  leaves  and  sponge  the  animals 
with  it  and  the  pests  will  not  annoy  them  that  day. 
Repeat  daily  ;  to  do  so  is  very  little  trouble,  and  is  an 
effectual  remedy. 

I  could  not  advise  turnips  as  a  green  manure.  In  a 
small  trial  several  years  ago,  I  could  not  see  any  bene¬ 
fit  from  them.  Having  a  small  piece  of  ground  I  in¬ 
tended  sowing  to  buckwheat,  quite  early,  I  sowed  it 
to  turnips — Strap  Leaf.  When  about  three  to  four 
inches  through  and  the  growth  very  rank,  I  plowed 
them  under.  In  oue  week  I  sowed  to  buckwheat  with 
another  plat  of  the  same  size.  I  could  never  discover 
any  difference  in  the  crops  or  the  corn  crop  the  follow¬ 
ing  year.  Turnips  are  about  87  per  cent  water.  [This 
is  what  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  said.  The  turnips  alone  add 
little  besides  humus  to  the  soil — the  “bulk”  of  stable 
manure.  Chemical  fertilizers  should  be  used  with 
them.  They  will  then  give  better  results  than  the 
fertilizers  alone. — R.  N.-Y.  | 

Several  years  ago  I  was  gathering  from  four  to  six 
dozen  eggs  daily  in  April  and  May.  The  market  price 
was  15  cents  a  dozen.  I  concluded  to  try  to  preserve 
mine  as  fresh  as  possible  for  summer  use.  I  procured 
common  boxes,  such  as  canned  peaches  come  in,  and 
put  about  an  inch  of  common  barrel  salt  on  the  bottom 
of  each,  and  placed  my  eggs  in  on  end,  so  as  not  to 
touch  each  other,  and  put  in  salt  to  fill  all  the  spaces, 
and  then  a  layer  of  salt  and  another  of  eggs  until  the 
box  was  full.  Then  I  nailed  on  the  cover.  I  put  up 
180  dozens  in  that  way.  Twic  e  a  week  the  boxes  were 
turned  over.  These  eggs  were  used  in  the  last  half  of 
August  and  September  for  all  purposes — fried,  boiled 
and  poached  ;  in  cakes,  icing  and  in  all  ways  in  which 
eggs  were  used — and  my  cook  said  no  person  could  tell 
them  in  looks,  taste,  texture  or  any  manner  from 
freshly-laid  eggs.  I  practiced  that  way  every  year 
when  I  was  in  the  hotel  business  until  I  quit  it, 
and  I  never  had  one  poor  egg.  I  was  sure  the  eggs 
were  fresh  when  they  were  put  in  salt.  When  left 
without  turning,  the  yolk  settled  to  one  side,  and 
sometimes  hardened,  and  then  a  few  thin-shelled  ones 
became  spoiled.  u.  a.  whittemore. 

Poultry  for  the  Farmer. 

Poultry  on  the  farm  should  net  the  owner  at  least 
$1  ahead  clear  profit,  but  as  a  rule  the  case  is  just 
the  reverse,  the  hens  putting  the  farmer  in  debt  each 
year.  I  have  no  faith  in  an  exclusive  poultry  farm, 
believing  that  there  is  too  much  risk  in  it,  unless  the 
entire  business  is  gone  into — broilers,  roasters  and  eggs. 
Then,  if  the  operator  has  any  experience  and  working 
capital,  he  can  make  a  success  of  it.  But  there  is  a 
big  opening  on  the  farm  for  poultry  culture.  There 
will  be  money  in  every  farmer’s  pocket  if  he  will  kill 
off  all  the  hens  over  three  years  of  age  ;  if  he  will 
grade  up  his  common  hens  with  thoroughbred  males  ; 
if  he  will  provide  better  shelter  ;  if  he  will  keep  the 
premises  cleaned;  if  he  will  stop  corn  feeding  and 
supply  better  feed  ;  and  if  he  will  give  the  hens  as 
good  attention  as  he  does  his  cows. 

I  stopped  one  day  at  a  farmer’s,  and  took  a  look  at 
his  poultry,  and  thought  as  I  watched  the  movements 
of  the  hens,  is  it  a  wonder  that  poultry  on  the  farm 
don't  pay  ?  Two  hundred  fowls  in  one  flock,  and  au 
average  of  two  eggs  a  day  !  At  least  half  of  the  flock 
ran  in  age  from  four  to  six  years.  The  house  was  an 
old  dilapidated  shed,  and  the  roosts  the  highest  points 
of  the  trees.  I  did  not  ask  him  what  he  fed  ;  it  was 
not  necessary.  He  was  but  a  fair  example  of  what 
one  generally  finds  on  the  farm  of  the  man  that  knows 
there  is  not  a  dollar  in  “  a  whole  flock  of  hens.” 

But  I  have  been  visiting  farms  where  the  owners 
take  a  pride  in  poultry,  and  are  making  a  good  thing 
out  of  the  investment.  They  use  poultry  as  an  ad¬ 
junct,  and  they  find  that  it  pays  to  give  the  fowls  the 
best  of  care.  A  farmer  in  the  town  of  Hammonton, 
N.  J.,  by  the  name  of  Swank,  combines  broiling  rais¬ 
ing  with  the  milk  business.  With  a  brooding  house  of 
1,000  capacity,  and  a  dozen  cows,  he  says  he  can  make 
more  clear  cash  than  at  general  farming.  Another 
farmer  devotes  his  time  to  the  butter  and  egg  business, 
believing  it  to  be  the  best  combination.  He  keeps 
nine  fine  Jersey  cows,  and  about  300  fowls  (Brown 
Leghorns  and  Black  Minorcas),  and  by  feeding  good 
egg  foods  to  the  latter,  and  the  best  of  feed  to  the 
former,  and  by  providing  warm  and  comfortable 
stabling,  has  butter  and  eggs  for  sale  just  when  those 
articles  are  scarce  and  when  prices  are  at  their  best. 
Henry  Philipps,  of  Hammonton,  combines  broiler  rais¬ 
ing  with  the  growing  of  fruit.  He  has  the  largest 
brooding-house  (one  having  a  capacity  of  5,000  every 
10  weeks.)  He  also  ships  every  season  tons  of  small 
fruits,  and  seems  to  be  in  the  best  of  financial  health. 
Mr.  Adams,  of  the  same  place,  combines  egg  farming 
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with  the  growing  of  small  fruits.  F.  W.  Steuhmer, 
also  of  Ilammonton,  raises  vegetables  and  eggs. 

And  so  I  might  go  on  and  give  a  score  or  more  of 
illustrations  with  which  I  am  personally  acquainted, 
but  these  will  do  to  show  the  value  of  poultry  as  an 
adjunct.  If  instead  of  having  a  big  flock  of  100  or  200 
fowls  of  a  “  hit  or  miss”  character,  the  farmer  would 
cull  out  all  old  fowls  and  pick  out  the  most  serviceable 
ones,  and  then  mate  them  up  into  families,  headed  by 
good  thoroughbred  cocks  or  cockerels,  he  would  soon 
learn  the  value  of  a  well  protected  hennery.  There 
is  no  use  in  trying  to  keep  poultry  on  the  “hit  or 
miss”  plan.  Well  cared  for,  they  are  a  profit:  neglected, 
they  are  a  loss.  If  every  farmer  properly  situated 
would  give  the  business  the  proper  attention,  it  would 
not  be  long  before  Uncle  Sam  would  have  to  give  up 
the  large  importations  he  is  annually  compelled  to 
make  from  abroad  in  order  to  supply  the  increasing 
demand.  michael  k.  boyer. 

Horticultural  Gossip. 

It  is  said  that  300,000  olive  trees  have  been  planted 
recentlj7  in  the  vicinity  of  Pomona,  Cal.  We  read 
such  statements  with  the  greatest  possible  interest, 
because  they  argue  that  our  children,  if  not  we  our¬ 
selves,  will  once  more  be  able  to  procure  pure  olive 
oil.  We  have  tried  our  best  to  get  it,  but  we  have  not 
had  a  bottle  of  perfectly  pure  olive  oil  in  20  years,  nor 
do  we  believe  there  is  any  in  our  markets,  despite  the 
assertions  of  the  importers.  Pure  olive  oil  has  a  tinge 
and  odor  peculiarly  its  own,  and  in  early  life,  forty 
years  ago,  when  it  was  the  cheapest  oil  we  had,  sell¬ 
ing  (in  its  crude  shape)  for  less  than  whale  oil,  we  had 
to  do  with  it  largely,  and  so  became  familiar  with  its 
bouquet.  What  we  get  to-day  is  not  “the  thing.” 
Perhaps  our  California  friends  have  a  little.  If  they 
have  any  to  spare,  the  writer  of  these  lines  would  like 
a  few  bottles. 

A  paragraph  is  going  the  rounds  of  the  papers  to 
the  effect  that  if  a  tablespoonful  of  saltpeter  (nitrate 
of  potash)  is  dissolved  in  a  pailful  of  water,  and  a 
pint  of  the  water  is  put  around  each  squash  hill,  it 
will  kill  the  striped  squash  beetles,  and  also  be  a 
powerful  fertilizer.  It  is  all  right  as  a  fertilizer,  but 
it  won’t  kill  the  striped  beetles  “  worth  a  cent.”  I 
tried  it  five  years  ago  on  both  cucumber  and  squash 
vines  with  no  good  results  so  far  as  the  bugs  were 
concerned— it  didn't  disturb  them  in  the  least. 

In  southern  New  York  the  present  season,  red  cur¬ 
rants  have  been  the  most  profitable  small  fruit  cxop. 
They  have  generally  yielded  well,  though  not  so  hea^y 
a  crop  as  we  have  known,  and  they  have  sold  well. 
There  has  been  a  steadily  increasing  demand  for 
them,  and  it  is  not  likely  to  grow  less.  We  should  be 
glad  to  see  them  plentiful  enough  to  drive  out  the 
miserable  imitations  of  currant  jelly  with  which  our 
markets  are  supplied.  The  great  bulk  of  it  is  entirely 
innocent  of  currants  or  any  other  fruit— a  miserable 
combination  of  gelatine,  acid  and  flavoring. 

It  is  many  years  since  1  have  eaten  a  fine  \  irgalieu 
or  White  Doyenne  pear,  owing  to  the  fact  that  they 
have  been  so  generally  attacked  by  the  fungus  that 
causes  them  to  crack  and  grow  bitter.  Of  more  recent 
years,  the  Flemish  Beauty,  another  superb  pear,  has 
been  affected  in  the  same  manner,  and  it,  too,  has 
been  growing  scarce.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  we 
can  successfully  grow  these  fine  pears  again  by  using 
the  copper  fungicides  freely.  They  are  both  too  val¬ 
uable  to  be  allowed  to  sink  into  desuetude  without  a 
determined  effort  to  save  them. 

Five  or  six  years  ago  a  peripatetic  tree  vender 
called  on  me  and  wanted  to  sell  me  some  tree  currants. 
I  told  him  that  he  and  his  tree  currants  were  alike 
frauds,  but  the  fellow  was  possessed  of  infinite  cheek 
and  immense  good  humor,  and  refused  to  get  angry. 
Finally  he  insisted  on  making  me  a  present  of  one, 
just  to  demonstrate  that  he  was  right  and  I  was 
wrong.  He  sent  it  to  me  and  I  set  it  out.  Just  as  I 
expected,  it  is  nothing  but  the  ordinary  currant,  the 
lowrer  buds  of  which  had  been  cut  out.  In  a  few  years 
the  sprouts  came  up  thickly  enough,  and  its  tree-shape 
was  not  to  be  seen. 

Leavings. 

A  Potato  That  Doesn’t  “  Run  Out.”— I  have 
planted  the  White  Star  for  years  and  have  never 
changed  seed.  I  dig  more  bushels  per  acre  now  than 
when  I  obtained  the  first  of  this  excellent  variety. 
Better  cultivation  and  careful  selection  of  seed  may 
have  caused  this  ;  but  I  mention  it  because  this  is 
one  instance  in  which  “  changing  seed”  has  not  been 
necessary.  In  fact,  I  am  certain  that  I  have  improved 
the  original  White  Star  in  shape  and  size,  and  the 
quality  never  was  better.  Year  after  year  I  have 
selected  for  seed  large,  smooth  tubers,  medium  in 
length  and  about  as  large  around  near  the  ends  as  in 
the  middle.  The  Star  tapered  from  the  center  toward 
the  ends  when  I  planted  it  first,  but  this  is  not  its 
general  shape  with  me  now7.  A.  i).  warner. 


Perseverance  and  Salt  for  Canada  1  histles. — I 
have  had  a  little  experience  with  these  pests  and  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  killing  them.  The  method  followed  by  the 
correspondent  who  lately  asked  for  a  way  of  killing 
them  was  good  enough,  but  he  should  have  added  a 
good  deal  of  perseverance  to  the  salt.  My  plan  w7as 
to  put  at  least  a  good  handful  of  salt  on  every  plant  I 
could  find  and  keep  a  close  watch  of  the  place,  going 
at  least  once  a  week  and  salting  every  one.  If  other 
vegetation  interferes  with  hunting  for  them  it  should 
be  kept  down  or  killed.  If  practicable,  it  would  save 
labor  to  pasture  the  ground  where  they  are.  f.  l.  c. 

Fertilizing  Orchards. — My  system  of  cultivation 
for  an  orchard  I  like  better  than  any  I  ever  saw  or 
heard  of.  For  those  who  have  no  sheep,  and  no  capi¬ 
tal  to  invest  in  fertilizers,  it  will  produce  a  good 
growth  of  wood,  and  plenty  of  fine  fruit.  Get  a  good 
clover  sod,  then  plow  early  every  spring,  turning  the 
furrows  on  edge,  but  not  over  ;  the  clover  will  grow 
and  cover  and  mulch  as  well  as  reseed  the  ground,  b.  t. 

Late  Potatoes  from  Second  Crop. — At  the  winter 
meeting  of  our  Missouri  Horticultural  Society  in  1890, 
a  season  famous  in  these  parts  for  a  miserable  failure 
of  the  main  potato  crop,  there  was  exhibited  as  fine  a 
lot  of  potatoes  as  I  had  ever  seen.  On  inquiry,  I 
learned  that  they  w7ere  from  small  potatoes  that  had 
grown  in  the  cellar,  and  which  had  been  planted 
quite  late.  s.  m. 

The  Farmer  Who  Kicks. — It  must  be  a  difficult  task 
to  publish  a  paper  that  will  please  all.  In  a  late  Rural 
a  Michigan  reader  washes  the  editor  to 

Talk  less  of  butter  and  cheese. 

And  a  little  more  of  the  accursed  thieves. 

In  the  same  issue  Mr.  Grundy  doubts  whether  The 
Rural’s  attacks  serve  any  good  purpose,  and  fears 
they  will  lead  farmers  to  think  that  the  hand  of  every 
man  who  is  in  trade  is  against  them.  Mr.  Willets, 
who  barely  missed  being  elected  Governor  of  Kansas 
on  the  People’s  party  ticket  two  years  ago,  once  told 
me  that  he  was  sure  he  kept  in  the  middle  of  the  road 
during  that  canvass  because  both  old  parties  popped 
away  at  him  at  an  equal  rate.  It  seems  quite  possible 
that  The  Rural  has  found  that  “  middle  way”  which 
“  is  best.” 

Mr.  Grundy  always  finds  it  easy  to  say  whatever  he 
wishes,  and  writes  entertaininglj7,  but  the  tone  of  his 
criticism  is  not  justified  by  the  facts.  He  thinks  that 
he  has  discovered  that  the  reason  wrhy  some  farmers 
are  hard  run  and  howling  is  because  their  expenses 
exceed  their  profits.  There  would  seem  to  be  no  ques¬ 
tion  but  that  a  condition  in  which  expenses  exceed  in¬ 
come  would  tend  to  make  any  man  “  hard  run,”  but, 
supposing  that  every  one  did  know  how  “  to  practice 
rigid  economy”  and  keep  expenses  below  receipts,  that 
would  not  prove  that  justice  was  abounding  through¬ 
out  the  earth.  It  is  a  current  belief  among  farmers 
that  many  classes  of  business  men  are  learning  to  elimi¬ 
nate  competition  as  a  regulator  of  prices  by  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  trusts  and  pools,  and  that  the  outlook  for  them¬ 
selves  is  not  a  happy  one. 

It  is  very  true  that  he  who  “  dawnses  with  McAllis¬ 
ter”  should  help  recompense  the  fiddler,  but  if  a  farmer 
knows  that  lie  could  foot  all  such  bills,  provided  he 
paid  no  unjust  tribute  to  other  classes,  then  why  has 
he  not  a  right  “to  howl  ”  until  he  gets  his  own.  if 
howling  helps,  and  then  “  dawmse.”  In  other  words, 
each  man  should  have  what  he  earns,  and  the  fact  that 
he  can  even  lay  up  money  without  getting  all  his  dues 
does  not  relieve  him  from  the  moral  obligation  to  de¬ 
mand  that  the  thieves  be  relegated  to  the  rear. 

There  is  an  offensive  assumption  by  not  a  few, 
usually  not  farmers,  that  the  man  who  objects  in  a 
vociferous  way  to  trusts  and  combines  and  other  bands 
of  marauders,  is  a  ne'er-do-weel  who  raises  poor  crops 
in  an  expensive  manner,  and  who  spends  more  than  he 
makes.  The  inference  is  an  unjust  one.  Manly  acts 
are  not  necessarily  inspired  by  the  almighty  dollar.  I 
know  men  wrho  are  increasing  the  fertility  of  their 
farms  every  year,  w7ho  never  dance  unless  the  fiddler 
is  paid  in  advance,  and  w7ho  have  no  reason  to  be  at  all 
embittered  w7ith  this  world,  and  yet  who  regard  it  as 
their  duty  to  vote  and  talk  against  the  encroachments 
of  a  plutocratic  spirit  as  exemplified  in  the  acts  and 
demands  of  a  few  classes  of  our  fellow  citizens. 

The  farmers,  when  not  controlled  by  the  sentiment 
of  manufacturing  towns— those  in  Western  and  South¬ 
ern  States,  for  instance — believe  that  tribute  is  paid 
by  them  to  men  whose  wealth  is  so  great  that  it  is  a 
menace  to  the  well-being  of  the  country.  Many 
believe  that  combinations  have  found  means  for  taking 
more  than  their  share  for  handling  the  produce  of 
farmers.  What  if  farmers  can  live  within  their 
incomes  “  by  rigid  economy,”  or  without  it?  In  either 
case  they  are  unpatriotic  and  unmanly,  as  many  see 
it,  if  they  do  not  demand  that  justice  be  done.  The 
“howling”  in  this  country  has  been  done  by  million¬ 
aires  before  Congressional  Committees,  demanding 
additional  subsidies.  The  protest  by  the  farmers  comes 
from  men  who  believe  in  the  equality  of  man,  and 
The  Rural  is  an  exponent  of  their  views.  A.  agee. 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of  the 
writer  to  Insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question,  please  see  If  It  Is 
not  answered  In  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions 
at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 


Shall  We  Use  a  Land  Roller  ? 

We  desire  to  learn  what  practical  benefits  are  to  be  obtained  from 
rolling  land  with  a  heavy  roller.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  answer 
the  following  questions  from  your  own  experience? 

1.  When  and  for  what  crops  do  you  roll  land? 

2.  What  special  benefits  and  what  objections  have  you  noticed? 

3.  On  what  soils  and  under  what  circumstances  would  you  not  roll 
land? 

4.  Have  vou  tried  rolling  grain  crops  in  spring  after  clover  seeding 
or  sowing  fertilizers? 

5.  In  short,  why  do  you  roll  land? 

Just  as  Useful  as  a  Plow. 

I  use  a  three-section,  eight-foot  roller  about  24  inches 
in  diameter  and  750  pounds  in  weight.  Like  that  of 
all  farm  implements,  its  use  must  be  controlled  by  a 
little  judgment  and  common-sense.  I  aim  to  roll  the 
meadows  every  spring,  and  sometimes  the  pastures  ; 
after  drilling  in  oats  or  barley  I  roll  ;  the  first  thing 
after  plowing  sod  for  corn  or  potatoes,  I  roll  ;  and  as 
one  of  the  implements  in  fitting  land  for  a  seed  bed, 
the  roller,  is  ofttimes  almost  indispensable.  The  right 
time  to  use  it  on  meadows,  here  on  our  clay  lands  in 
Madison  County,  N.  Y.,  is  as  soon  after  the  frost  is  out 
of  the  ground  and  the  land  sufficiently  settled  to 
hold  up  a  team  without  poaching  as  at  that  time 
many  roots  may  be  settled  into  the  ground  that  other¬ 
wise  might  lie  on  top  till  dried  out  and  dead  ;  all  the 
small  cobbles  and  hummocks  thrown  up  by  the  frost 
will  also  be  leveled  into  the  ground,  and  so  the 
meadows  will  be  made  suitable  for  good  work  with 
mowers,  tedders,  rakes  and  hay  loaders.  I  roll  the 
first  thing  after  plowing  sod,  for  the  reason  that  the 
harrows  will  do  more  than  as  much  again,  and  better 
work  after  the  roller  than  before.  If  one  waits  too 
long,  or  until  the  meadows  are  thoroughly  settled  and 
dry,  rolling  will  do  but  little,  if  any  good.  One 
shouldn’t  roll  after  drilling  or  sowing  oats  or  barley  if 
his  ground  is  clayey  and  wet,  as  a  surface  crust  will 
be  likely  to  form,  through  which  it  will  be  hard  for 
the  young  plants  to  break  and  so  much  more  damage 
than  good  may  be  done  ;  but  if  the  soil  is  in  such  a 
condition  that  no  surface  crust  will  be  formed,  one  can 
roll  at  once,  so  compacting  the  earth  about  the  seed, 
crushing  and  pulverizing  the  small  lumps  and  fitting 
the  land  for  the  harvesting  machines.  I  do  not  roll 
winter  wheat  after  drilling  in  the  fall,  but  sometimes 
I  do  so  in  the  spring  after  the  ground  has  become 
sufficiently  settled  to  hold  up  a  team;  and  many 
rollers  have  grass  seeder  attachments  that  sow  the 
seed  just  before  the  roller,  and  this  is  getting  to  be  a 
popular  way  of  putting  on  the  clover  seed.  I  have 
seen  splendid  results  in  reseeding  meadows  with  a 
poor  catch  by  going  over  them  at  the  right  time  in  the 
spring  with  roller  and  seeder.  With  us  the  roller  is 
almost  as  indispensable  in  our  farm  operations  as  the 
plow  or  harrow.  J  w.  goodell. 

Gives  Plants  Better  Standing  Room. 

1.  When  the  weather  is  very  dry  I  like  to  have  the 
roller  follow  the  plow,  that  is,  I  roll  all  that  is  plowed 
the  same  day.  It  pulverizes  the  lumps  and  retains  the 
moisture  far  better  than  any  other  method  I  know  of. 
For  wheat,  oats,  etc.,  I  work  the  soil  fine  and  mellow 
and  roll  it,  then  drill  in  the  seed,  leaving  the  ridges 
undisturbed ;  if  there  is  a  light  rain  it  goes  to  the 
roots  of  the  plants,  and  in  winter  they  hold  the  snow 
and  afford  more  protection  than  if  rolled  after  the 
drill.  For  corn,  potatoes  and  planted  crops  I  some- 

•  times  roll  after  planting,  which  leaves  the  ground 
smooth  and  compact ;  in  good  shape  for  cultivation 
when  the  plants  are  small. 

2.  In  the  spring,  here  in  Steuben  County,  Ind.,  as 
soon  as  the  ground  will  bear  so  that  the  team  will  not 
sink  in,  I  roll  the  meadows  and  all  the  wheat  sown  on 
corn  stubble,  and  if  a  dry  time  comes,  I  roll  oats  after 
they  have  been  sown.  The  soil  is  compressed  and 
firmed  and  the  tender  roots  are  nourished  and  make  a 
faster  growth  for  the  plants,  and  more  plants 
live,  making  a  better  stand  than  when  the  soil  is  too 
loose,  consequently  the  crop  gives  a  better  yield.  I 
pick  up  only  the  larger  stones  and  roll  in  the  smaller 
ones  which  keep  the  soil  cooler  and  moister  in  dry 
weather,  and  act  as  a  drain  or  filter  in  wet  weather. 
In  rolling  the  meadow  the  bunches  and  roots,  as  well 
as  the  stones  and  chunks  raised  by  freezing  are  pressed 
down  and  a  nice,  smooth  surface  is  left  for  the  mower. 
It  is  a  decided  benefit  to  roll  sod  plowing  before  it  is 
harrowed.  There  are  no  objections  when  done  at  a 
suitable  time. 

3.  I  would  not  roll  land  when  it  is  wet.  It  would 
be  better  not  to  roll  clay  and  heavy  soils  at  all  than  to 
roll  them  when  too  wret. 
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I  have  tried  and  like  the  plan  of  rolling  grain 
crops  in  the  spring,  especially  if  clover  seed  is  sown 
rather  late. 

5.  I  roll  land  to  crush  clods  and  make  the  surface 
smooth  and  even ;  to  press  the  soil  for  a  good  firm 
seed-bed  and  to  retain  moisture,  which  will  secure  an 
early  start  and  a  strong  growth  for  the  young  plants, 
enabling  them  to  withstand  better  the  extremes  of  wet 
and  dry  weather,  as  well  as  heat  and  cold  and  the  rav¬ 
ages  of  insects  and  yield  a  better  profit  for  the  labor. 

L.  I.  C.  YOUNG. 

Seeds  Like  Close  Packing. 

1.  I  use  the  roller  on  all  crops  in  their  season,  the 
conditions  being  right.  2.  It  compacts  the  earth 
closely  around  the  seed,  thereby  insuring  early  and 
even  germination.  3.  In  case  of  clay  or  other  lands 
when  wet  and  sticky,  rolling  would  leave  them  in  a 
condition  to  become  baked  and  in  my  judgment  would 
cause  injury.  4.  I  never  have  ;  but  have  no  doubt  on 
lands  sown  to  wheat  the  roller  could  be  used  at  the 
right  time  with  benefit,  pressing  the  frost-lifted  plants 
back  into  the  ground,  and  giving  them  a  chance  to 
make  new  roots,  thereby  gaining  new  life  when  other¬ 
wise  through  their  weakened  condition  they  would  be 
lost.  5.  To  put  the  land  in  a  proper  condition  for 
crops  by  pressing  the  soil  closely  together,  breaking 
lumps  and  clods,  making  a  smooth  surface  so  that 
harrows  and  other  surf  ace- working  implements  may 
not  be  impeded  in  their  work,  and,  after  the  seeding, 
to  make  a  nice  surface  for  the  harvester  to  work  on. 
I  would  roll  meadow  lands,  picking  up  scattered  stones 
and  other  rubbish  if  there  be  any,  and  place  them  on 
the  roller  and  take  them  to  the  ends  of  the  field  where 
they  could  afterwards  be  reached  with  the  wagon  and 
taken  to  some  place  out  of  the  way.  This  would  clear 
and  smooth  the  fields  and  make  them  ready  for  the 
mower  at  one  operation.  No  farmer  who  has  hay  to 
cut  can  afford  to  neglect  this.  In  fact  here,  in  Wayne 
County,  New  York,  I  consider  the  roller  as  essential 
in  its  place  as  any  of  the  other  implements  on  the 
farm.  w.  h.  gridley. 

1.  I  use  the  roller  for  all  crops  as  fast  as  I  plow.  2. 
By  its  use  the  ground  is  fitted  with  less  labor;  grass  is 
less  liable  to  start  between  the  furrows;  a  better  bed 
is  provided  for  crops,  which  stand  dry  weather  better, 
and  the  ground  works  much  better  for  all  crops  for 
which  a  cultivator  is  used.  I  have  never  found  any 
objection  to  the  use  of  a  roller,  unless  the  ground  was 
wet.  3.  I  use  the  roller  at  all  times  unless  I  try  to 
get  in  a  crop  when  the  ground  is  wet.  4.  I  roll  oats, 
as  I  think  they  then  stand  all  kinds  of  weather  better. 
5.  Because  the  ground  is  better  prepared  with  less 
labor,  a  better  seed  bed  is  obtained  for  crops  and  they 
stand  dry  weather  better  and  are  heaved  out  less  by 
frost.  All  seed  will  germinate  sooner,  the  crops  will 
grow  better  and  act  better  in  every  way. 

R.  W.  SALISBURY. 

1.  Here,  in  Wood  County,  Ohio,  I  roll  all  my  land 
directly  after  plowing  in  spring  and  fall  and  also 
meadow  and  wheat  as  soon  as  the  land  is  dry  enough, 
so  that  too  much  soil  will  not  gather  on  the  roller.  2 
A  great  increase  in  hay  and  grain.  No  objection  unless 
the  ground  is  rolled  when  too  wet.  3.  I  would  not  roll 
land  when  too  wet,  especially  a  clay  soil.  4.  I  have 
seen  the  best  of  results  from  rolling  land  after  sowing 
grass  and  clover  seed  in  the  spring.  5.  Because  I 
want  the  best  of  results  from  my  labor  and  land. 

GEO.  W.  LOOMIS. 

1.  I  roll  my  land  in  preparing  it  for  all  crops  here, 
in  Summit  County,  Ohio.  2.  The  especial  benefit 
noticed  is  that  such  crops  as  potatoes,  corn,  etc.,  can 
be  worked  much  sooner  after  they  come  up,  when  the 
land  has  been  rolled  than  if  it  has  not.  3.  I  never  roll 
land  when  the  soil  sticks  to  the  roller.  4.  I  always  roll 
my  wheat  in  the  spring,  and  claim  that,  one  year  after 
another,  doing  so  will  increase  the  yield  five  bushels 
per  acre.  a.  j.  shields. 

The  Clover  Seed  Crop. 

NOTES  FROM  SEED  GROWERS. 

1.  When  do  you  sow  clover  for  a  crop  of  seed? 

2.  How  Is  It  cut  and  handled?  What  Is  a  good  yield? 

3.  When,  where  and  how  Is  it  thrashed  and  stored? 

4.  When  sold?  How  does  it  compare  with  other  crops  for  profit? 

5.  What  is  done  with  the  straw  or  haulm? 

A  Michigan  Man’s  Practice. 

1.  The  clover  is  sown  with  wheat  or  oats,  generally 
early  in  the  spring,  although  some  prefer  to  wait 
until  the  ground  is  settled  and  the  weather  warm ; 
then  we  sow  and  harrow  with  a  light  harrow,  and 
think  the  wheat  is  also  benefited  by  the  harrowing. 

2.  If  the  small  or  medium  seed  variety  is  sown  the 
general  practice  is  to  cut  a  crop  of  hay  the  last  of 
J une  and  then  let  the  second  crop  go  to  seed.  If  the 
Mammoth  seed  is  sown,  some  pasture  until  the  first  or 
middle  of  June  ;  others  prefer  to  let  it  grow  and  go  to 
seed.  The  former  practice  will  generally  yield  most 
seed.  From  two  to  three  bushels  of  the  small  seed  and 
from  three  to  five  of  the  Mammoth  per  acre  is  con¬ 
sidered  a  good  yield,  although  I  have  known  the  large 
to  yield  7 %  bushels  per  acre  on  10  acres.  When  we 


had  self-raking  reapers  they  were  used  to  cut  the  seed, 
as  it  could  then  be  raked  off  in  windrows  ;  but  the 
self-binder  has  made  them  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  the 
crop  is  now  cut  with  the  mowing  machine  and  raked 
with  the  horse  rake  when  the  dew  is  on  it,  after  it  is 
well  cured.  This  method  wastes  considera  ble  seed  ; 
some  have  a  sheet-iron  platform  to  fasten  on  to  the 
cutter  bar  of  the  mower  and  one  man  walks  and  rakes 
it  off.  This  does  good  work. 

3.  Thrashing  is  done  with  steam  power  and  the 
Birdsell  and  Victor  hullers  which  thrash  it  from  the 
straw  and  hull  and  clean  it  at  one  operation.  All  who 
possibly  can  thrash  in  the  lot,  do  so.  After  it  is  in  the 
windrow  it  is  bunched  in  fair-sized  forkfuls  just  before 
thrashing.  Two  teams  and  a  man  to  each  team  are 
needed  and  two  men  to  pitch  it  on  to  the  wagon  and 
one  to  take  care  of  the  straw.  If  much  wet  should 
come  after  it  is  in  the  windrow  it  has  to  be  turned  or 
it  will  grow.  Those  who  cannot  thrash  in  the  field, 
stack  and  cover  with  corn  fodder  or  marsh  grass  and 
thrash  as  soon  as  they  can. 

4.  The  seed  is  usually  sold  as  soon  as  thrashed,  for 
the  early  market  is  generally  the  best  (this  is  one 
advantage  in  having  the  seed  ripen  early).  It  is  sold  to 
dealers  in  our  local  market  where  it  is  recleaned  and 
bagged  and  then  shipped  to  other  markets.  It  is  often 
ahead  of  other  grain  crops  for  profit. 

5.  The  straw  is  usually  drawn  out  in  winter  or 

spring  and  plowed  under  for  manure.  p.  a.  ,r. 

As  They  Do  In  Pennsylvania. 

1.  Clover  is  usually  sown  in  the  spring,  at  any  time 
from  the  latter  part  of  March  until  the  beginning  of 
May,  on  ground  that  had  been  seeded  in  wheat  or  rye 
the  previous  fall.  Some  farmers  prefer  to  sow  when 
the  ground  is  lightly  frozen;  others  claim  that  when 
the  grain  is  about  six  inches  high  so  that  the  young 
clover  is  shaded  when  it  sprouts,  is  the  best.  2.  The 
first  cutting  of  clover  is  used  to  make  hay,  and  the 
second  crop  is  used  for  clover  seed,  the  first  being  al¬ 
most  worthless  for  seed,  as  very  few  seeds  are  to  be 
found  in  it.  The  crop  is  gathered  as  soon  as  the 
heads  turn  brown,  usually  in  the  beginning  of  Sep¬ 
tember.  3.  It  is  generally  first  thrashed  in  a  common 
thrashing  machine  to  separate  the  heads  from  the 
stalks  or  straw,  after  which  it  is  passed  through  a 
clover  huller.  4.  Hardware  merchants  handle  the 
seed.  It  is  a  profitable  crop  nearly  every  season,  and 
is  more  profitable  than  many  others.  5.  The  straw  is 
used  for  bedding  the  same  as  any  other  straw. 

Elizabethtown,  Pa.  h.  u.  c. 

The  Seed  Is  Clear  Profit. 

Clover  seed  is  the  source  of  a  considerable  income  to 
the  farmers  of  Allegan  County,  Mich.  The  seeding  is 
usually  done  on  wheat  early  in  the  spring,  preferably 
on  a  light  snow,  though  good  results  are  obtained  by 
sowing  as  soon  as  the  ground  becomes  dry  enough  to 
be  harrowed,  which  operation  undoubtedly  is  also 
beneficial  to  the  growing  wheat.  To  get  a  good  crop 
of  seed  the  first  or  hay  crop  should  be  cut  as  early  as 
possible.  The  seed  is  usually  cut  by  a  reaper  and  is 
drawn  directly  to  the  thrasher  or  stacked  or  stored  in 
the  barn  according  to  circumstances.  The  thrashers 
or  hullers  used  are  made  expressly  for  the  purpose 
and  clean  the  seed  for  the  market.  The  straw  or 
haulm  is  considered  of  little  value  except  for  manure 
or  bedding  for  live  stock.  The  crop  is  a  variable  one, 
running  from  half  a  bushel  to  four  bushels  and  some¬ 
times  (though  very  rarely)  more  per  acre.  Taken  in 
connection  with  the  hay  crop,  however,  the  seed  is 
considered  so  much  clear  profit.  e.  h. 

Some  Wine  Questions  Answered. 

I.  S.  A.,  New  Salem,  N.  J. — An  article  in  a  recent 
issue  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  commended  the  course  of  Gen. 
Bid  well  in  destroying  his  vineyard  of  wine  grapes ; 
while  on  page  496  the  paper  commends  the  conversion 
of  Florida  oranges  into  wine.  Why  not  tell  us  once 
for  all  whether  the  paper  is  for  or  against  the  business 
of  drunkard  making  ?  The  information  might  interest 
other  readers  than  myself. 

Ans. — The  “  orange  wine”  that  we  referred  to  is  not 
an  .intoxicating  drink — at  least  that  is  not  what  we 
commended.  We  urged  the  saving  of  the  pure  juice  of 
the  'orange  in  as  perfect  form  as  possible.  What  we 
said  was  that  it  is  impossible  to  keep  the  entire  orange 
for  any  length  of  time,  yet  the  juice  alone  might  be 
squeezed  out  and  preserved  by  itself — thus  finding  a 
use  for  the  surplus  fruit.  We  answer  your  second 
question  as  you  propound  it.  We  are  “  opposed  to  the 
business  of  drunkard  making,”  including  the  excessive 
use  of  certain  patent  medicines  which  analyses  show 
to  be  largely  composed  of  brandy  and  rum. 

Chemicals  and  Clover. 

J.  T.,  Taunton,  Mass. — I  have  read  Chemicals  and 
Clover.  I  wish  to  know  if  it  is  the  practice  to  sow 
clover  alone  or  other  seeds  with  it  ?  I  have  a  lot  that 
has  been  planted  in  potatoes  a  number  of  years  ;  shall 
put  it  in  clover  this  fall  ?  I  want  to  leave  it  two 
years,  and  then  plant  potatoes  again. 


Ans. — No  ;  the  practice  is  to  follow  the  potatoes 
with  rye  or  wheat,  and  to  sow  Timothy  seed  with  the 
grain  crop.  In  the  spring  clover  is  sowed  on  the 
young  grain.  Thus  farmers  get  a  crop  of  grain  and 
a  good  catch  of  grass.  The  grass  might  be  sowed 
without  the  grain,  but  the  chances  would  not  be  so 
good  for  a  perfect  “catch.”  Sowing  clover  alone,  in 
the  fall,  would  be  a  risky  business.  Using  the  grain 
crop  is  surer,  and,  in  most  localities,  more  profitable. 

Fertilizers  for  Canadian  Wheat. 

W.  S.,  Beamsville,  Ontario,  Canada. — Which  of  the 
undermentioned  fertilizers  had  I  better  use  on  my 
wheat  land  this  fall  ? 

NO.  1 — GUARANTEED  ANALYSIS. 

Ammonia . 3^  to  5  per  cent. 

Phosphoric  acid . ti  to  8  ‘- 

Potash  (actual) . 3  to  4  “ 

The  phosphoric  acid  in  this  brand  is  derived  from 
bone.  It  costs  $40  per  ton. 

NO.  2— GUARANTEED  ANALYSIS. 

Ammonia . ■ 2 %  to  per  cent. 

Phosphoric  acid  (soluble  and  precipitated).!)  toll  percent. 

Potash  (actual) . . 2  to  ‘W  per  cent. 

In  this  brand  there  is  no  bone,  but  Canada  phos¬ 
phate  rock  takes  its  place.  It  costs  $35  per  ton.  Which 
is  best  and  cheapest  for  wheat,  and  how  much  would 
it  be  wise  to  apply  per  acre  ?  Ought  I  to  go  as  high 
as  400  pounds  per  acre  ?  My  field  is  pretty  good  clay 
loam,  with  eonsiderable  gravel  in  it,  and  is  naturally 
well  drained.  Three  years  ago  it  was  sowed  to  wheat, 
liffhly  manured,  seeded  down  with  Timothy  and  clover. 
It  produced  22  bushels  to  the  acre.  Last  year  it  was 
mowed  twice  and  gave  a  pretty  good  cut  both  times. 
This  year  there  were  fully  two  tons  of  Timothy  per 
acre,  the  wet  season  favoring  it.  I  don’t  expect  the 
crop  of  wheat  to  pay  the  extra  cost  of  the  fertilizer 
But  I  have  no  manure,  and  I  am  about  sure  that  if  I 
sow  it  without  some  plant  food,  I  won’t  get  more  than 
15  bushels  per  acre,  and  perhaps  won’t  get  a  good 
catch  of  grass  seed.  Certainly  I  may  not  look  for 
heavy  meadows  for  the  next  two  years,  and  then,  three 
years  from  now,  I  am  sure  to  have  a  pretty  poor  field. 

I  don’t  want  to  farm  in  that  way  ;  I  want  my  land  to 
improve,  even  though  I  may  appear  to  be  sinking 
money  at  present.  I  am  convinced  that  chemical  fer¬ 
tilizers  are  my  only  resource. 

Ans. — Neither  of  the  above  formulae  quite  suits  the 
case  as  we  should  view  it,  assuming  that  nothing  is 
known  as  to  the  actual  or  special  needs  of  the  soil. 
Taking  the  minimum  quantities,  the  first  fertilizer  is 
not  worth  over  $25  a  ton.  The  second  fertilizer  is  not 
worth  over  $24.  The  proportions  of  No  1  are  about 
right,  though  we  would  prefer  more  phosphate.  In 
our  own  case  we  would  sow  muriate  of  potash  and 
bone  phosphate  just  before  drilling  in  the  wheat,  and 
then  sow  nitrate  of  soda  in  early  spring,  in  small 
quantity,  say  50  pounds  to  the  acre.  Of  the  above 
fertilizers,  not  less  than  500  to  800  pounds  to  the  acre 
should  be  used  on  poor  land.  We  should  broadcast 
the  fertilizer  and  then  drill  in  the  seed.  The  bone, 
phosphate  and  muriate  of  potash  will  be  cheaper  than 
the  complete  fertilizer  and  will  probably  give  as  good 
results  if  nitrate  of  soda  is  added  in  the  spring. 

Working;  “on  Tick.” 

E.  W.,  Dundee,  N.  Y. — What  is  the  name  of  the  in¬ 
closed  specimen  ?  It  is  a  parasite  of  the  acarus  fam¬ 
ily,  I  think  ;  but  my  brother,  an  experienced  farmer, 
stoutly  repudiates  the  thought  that  it  is  a  product  of 
his  farm  and  insists  that  we  imported  it  from  the 
classic  shades  of  Boston.  He  fails  to  recognize  it  as 
any  of  the  various  ticks  which  he  has  found  on  the 
animals  on  the  farm.  It  had  attached  itself  to  one 
of  the  members  of  the  household,  and  was  very  loth 
to  give  up  its  hold  ;  indeed,  it  proved  a  veritable  Shy- 
lock  and  would  have  its  pound  of  flesh. 

Ans. — The  insect  was  sent  to  Prof.  J.  H.  Comstock, 
who  says,  “The  mite  is  a  tiik,  belonging  to  the  genus 
Ioxodes.  I  am  unable  to  tell  definitely  what  species.” 

Miscellaneous. 

C.  J.  L.,  New  Baltimore,  N.  Y. — A  combination  of  hen 
manure,  ground  bone  and  ashes  will  make  a  goqd  fer¬ 
tilizer  for  rye,  but  we  should  prefer  to  mix  the  hen 
manure  and  bone  and  apply  the  ashes  separately. 

Nitrate  of  Soda  Alone. — J.  S.,  Albany,  N.  Y. — Instead 
of  mixing  the  nitrate  of  soda  with  hen  manure,  we 
would  use  it  by  itself  in  the  spring.  Broadcast  the 
hen  manure,  and  harrow  or  work  it  into  the  soil. 
Then  use  the  nitrate  around  the  plants,  working  it  in 
with  hoe  or  cultivator. 

O.  B.,  Pomfret,  Conn. — The  peaches  sent  were  in 
such  an  advanced  state  of  decomposition,  that  it  was 
impossible  to  positively  identify  them.  They  did  not, 
so  far  as  we  could  see,  resemble  any  known  variety. 
Were  they  not  seedlings  ? 

O.  J.  O. ,  Yorktown  Heights,  N.  Y. — The  legal  standard 
for  cider  vinegar  in  this  State  requires  it  to  contain 
4%  per  cent  by  weight  of  absolute  acetic  acid  and  not 
less  than  two  per  cent  by  weight  of  cider-vinegar 
solids  upon  full  evaporation  over  boiling  water.  You 
can  probably  get  the  apparatus  for  testing  it  of  Eimer 
&  Amend,  of  205-211  Third  Avenue,  this  city. 
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Economical  Manuring. 


Economical  manuring  depends  mainly 
upon  two  conditions  of  soil,  first,  its 
chemical  composition,  th.t  is,  the  rela¬ 
tive  amount  and  availability  of  the  essen¬ 
tial  elements  of  plant  food,  nitrogen,  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  and  potash  contained  in  it, 
and,  second,  its  physical  character  or 
the  power  which  the  soil  possesses  by 
reason  of  proper  proportions  of  sand, 
gravel,  humus  and  lime,  of  absorbing  and 
retaining  heat,  moisture  and  plant  food. 
In  addition  to  these  it  may  be  stated  that 
the  biological  properties  of  a  soil  are  also 
coming  to  be  regarded  as  of  vast  import¬ 
ance,  the  valuable  organisms  developing 
most  rapidly  in  soils  well  supplied  with 
organic  or  vegetable  matter.  Where  the 
physical  conditions  of  a  soil  are  good, 
there  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  financial 
advantages  of  using  chemical  manures, 
since  the  plant  food  in  them  is  less  expen¬ 
sive,  is  readily  soluble,  and  more  concen¬ 
trated  than  that  contained  in  the  natural 
manures  ;  where  they  are  very  imperfect, 
though  the  use  of  natural  manures  may  re¬ 
sult  in  returns  far  beyond  what  could  be 
expected  from  the  amount  of  plant  food 
present  in  them,  because  of  their  in¬ 
fluence  in  retaining  applied  plant  food 
and  in  making  the  otherwise  unavailable 
supplies  in  the  soil  accessible  to  crops. 
Yard  manure,  especially,  possesses  the 
advantage  of  supplying  chemical,  physi¬ 
cal  and  biological  needs. 

The  farming  lands  in  New  Jersey,  as 
we  learn  from  Bulletin  No.  88  issued  by 
the  New  Jersey  Experiment  Station  and 
written  by  Prof.  E.  B.  Voorhees,  at  the 
present  time  may  therefore,  for  conven¬ 
ience  of  study,  be  divided  into  two  gen¬ 
eral  classes — those  already  under  culti¬ 
vation  and  annually  receiving  the  man¬ 
ure  made  on  the  farm,  and  the  unde¬ 
veloped  lands,  upon  which  no  manure 
has  been  applied.  It  has  been  distinctly 
shown  by  numerous  field  experiments 
with  manures  on  the  different  crops,  and 
on  soils  differing  widely  both  in  chemical 
and  physical  character,  that  on  the  whole 
the  needs  of  the  soil  under  careful  culti¬ 
vation  are  chemical  rather  than  physical; 
that  is,  the  increased  yields  from  chem¬ 
ical  manures  alone  and  throughout  a 
series  of  years  have  been  more  satisfac- 
factory  and  profitable  than  those  from 

the  use  of  natural  manures. 

• 

The  most  progressive  and  prosperous 
truck  and  fruit  farmers  are  satisfied  of 
this  fact  and  buy  chemical  manures  only. 
On  the  other  hand,  on  the  undeveloped 
lands,  especially  on  the  light  sands,  the 
physical  needs  require  first  attention  ; 
their  most  economical  development  re¬ 
quires  the  addition  of  vegetable  manures 
in  connection  with  the  mineral  element. 
Large  areas,  formerly  unproductive,  now 
the  best  for  farming  purposes,  witness 
the  value  of  marl,  lime  and  manure  in 
improving  physical  character.  All  things 
considered,  it  will  no  doubt  be  economy 
to  buy  chemical  rather  than  stable  man¬ 
ure  for  lands  of  the  first  class,  though  it 
does  not  follow  that  care  should  not 
be  used  in  the  preservation  and  use  of 
stable  manure  and  the  various  wastes  of 
the  farm. 

Experiments  already  concluded  and 
others  now  in  progress,  both  in  New 
Jersey  and  elsewhere,  to  test  this  point, 
have  already  shown  the  great  value  of 
green  mauuring  with  leguminous  plants 
in  improving  the  physical  condition  of 
soils.  Certain  of  these  are  well  adapted 
for  sandy  soils,  make  large  crons  and 
provide  an  abundance  of  organic  vege¬ 
table  matter.  Scarlet  Clover  is  one  of 
the  most  promising  crops  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  Prof.  Voorhees  says,  since  its  habit 
of  growth  permits  its  use  as  manure  for 
crops  planted  m  the  spring. 

Iiow  shall  I  use  manures  to  the  best 
advantage,  or  shall  different  crops  be 
manured  alike  ?  are  questions  which  in¬ 


volve  in  their  answers  a  knowledge  of  the 
requirements  of  crops  for  food. 

We  must  know  whether  nitrogen,  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  and  potash  are  the  essential 
elements  for  the  full  development  of  all  farm, 
crops,  and  also  whether  the y  reriuire  them 
in  the  same  general  proportion. 

Recent  experiments  have  clearly  dem¬ 
onstrated  that  for  purposes  of  manuring 
farm  crops  may  be  divided  into  two 
general  groups,  first,  those  which  are 
able  to  obtain  a  large  part  of  their  nitro¬ 
gen  from  the  atmosphere,  and,  second, 
those  which  obtain  the  supply  of  this  ex¬ 
pensive  element  entirely  from  the  soil ; 
to  the  first  class  belong  the  leguminous 
plants  and  include  as  farm  crops  the 
various  clovers,  peas  and  beans ;  these 
crops  will  succeed  well  on  moist  soils  by  the 
addition  of  the  relatively  cheap  mineral 
elements.  To  the  second  class  belong 
the  grain  crops,  grasses,  vegetables  and 
fruit,  which  are  especially  benefited  by  judic¬ 
ious  applications  of  nitrogen. 

The  condition  upon  which  this  classi¬ 
fication  is  based  is  extremely  important, 
resulting,  where  properly  understood, 
not  only  in  a  direct  saving  in  the  cost  of 
manures  for  crops  belonging  to  the  first 
class,  but  for  others  as  well,  since  the 
nitrogen  gathered  and  stored  up  by  them 
may  be  quite  as  useful  for  crops  of  the 
second  class  as  that  contained  in  farm  or 
chemical  manures.  One-third  of  the 
aggregate  value  of  the  complete  manures 
sold  in  the  State  is  due  to  the  nitrogen 
contained  in  them,  a  large  part  of  which 
might  be  saved  if  attention  were  given  to 
the  above  points.  In  the  second  place, 
the  proportion  of  plant  food  supplied  in 
the  manure  is  important  and  has  refer¬ 
ence  to  both  soil  and  crop  ;  it  frequently 
happens,  in  general  farming,  that  the 
increased  yield  from  the  use  of  complete 
manure  is  due  to  the  influence  of  but  one 
or  two  elements,  which  exist  in  the  mix¬ 
ture  in  minimum  amounts  and  which 
might  have  been  purchased  in  other 
forms  for  a  much  smaller  sum.  Con¬ 
sequently  there  is  either  a  direct  loss  or 
an  investment  made  the  return  from 
which  may  be  extremely  doubtful.  The 
condition  of  the  soil  in  respect  to  lacking 
elements  cannot  be  predicted  except  in 
a  general  waj’  ;  it  can  be  determined 
accurately  only  by  careful  study  and  ex¬ 
periment  by  the  farmer  himself.  That 
such  studyimeans  large  saving  in  the  cost 
of  manures  has  already  been  amply 
proven  in  New  Jersey.  In  intensive  farm¬ 
ing  the  case  may  be  different,  for  here  as 
a  rule  all  the  essential  elements  are  re¬ 
quired  in  abundance,  though  the  dif¬ 
ferent  crops  vary  widely  in  their  capacity 
for  using  food,  depending  upon  the  power 
they  possess  of  obtaining  it  and  upon  the 
character  of  their  growth.  For  instance, 
corn  needs  for  its  full  and  rapid  develop¬ 
ment  an  abundance  of  readily  available 
phosphoric  acid  and  potash  ;  wheat,  oats 
and  grass,  nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid  ; 
potatoes,  tomatoes,  cabbage  and  aspara¬ 
gus,  nitrogen  and  potash  ;  clover,  phos¬ 
phoric  acid,  potash  and  lime,  and  so 
forth.  That  is,  while  all  the  elements 
should  be  applied,  these  are  particularly 
useful,  and  should  be  added  either  in 
greater  proportion  or  at  a  specific  time. 
To  illustrate  :  field  corn,  while  it  is  be¬ 
lieved  to  get  its  entire  supply  of  nitrogen 
from  the  soil,  may  reach  full  develop¬ 
ment  with  minimum  additions,  because 
it  makes  its  most  rapid  growth  during 
the  hot  season,  when  the  conditions  are 
most  favorable  for  the  formation  of 
soluble  nitrates  in  the  soil,  while  wheat 
and  Timothy  developing  most  rapidly  in 
early  summer,  and  before  soil  agencies 
are  active,  require  readily  available  sup¬ 
plies  of  soil  nitrogen,  thus  demanding 
either  an  excessive  application  in  the 
fall,  which  is  liable  to  waste,  or  a  spring 
application  of  this  element  in  a  readily 
soluble  form.  Nitrate  of  soda  has  proved 
most  useful  as  a  spring  application  for 
these  crops  as  well  as  others  tha  make 
an  early  summer  growth.  Thus  the  kind 
of  crop  and  its  method  of  growth  are 
very  important  factors  in  deciding  how 
to  use  manures.  Feed  the  crop  with 


what  it  needs  and  when  it  needs  it,  is 
another  good  rule  to  follow. 

The  question  of  buying  manures  has 
particular  reference  to  the  advantages  or 
disadvantages  of  what  are  known  as  com¬ 
plete  or  incomplete  fertilizers.  The 
principal  points  which  have  been  shown 
are  :  1.  That  the  nitrogen,  phosphoric 
acid  and  potash  in  raw  or  unmixed 
materials  can  be  bought  at  a  less  cost 
per  pound  than  the  station’s  valuations ; 
and,  2,  that  the  cost  of  the  same  elements 
in  mixed  fertilizers  is  at  least  25  per  cent 
greater  than  the  station’s  valuations.  The 
difference  between  these  two  methods  of 
buying  would  amount  on  the  basis  of 
last  year’s  sales  in  New  Jersey  to  over 
§330.000.  This  sum  is  consumed  not  in 
manufacturers’  profits  alone,  as  some 
suppose,  but  in  the  transportation  of  a 
vast  amount  of  absolutely  worthless 
material ;  in  agents’  commissions  and  in 
credit. 

If  manufacturers  would  treat  all  buyers 
as  they  do  their  agents  and  sell  to  them 
direct,  and  farmers  could  be  made  to 
realize  the  importance  of  cooperation 
and  of  cash  purchases,  the  trade  in  com¬ 
plete  fertilizers  would  be  more  satisfac¬ 
tory*  to  both  producer  and  consumer 
Under  present  conditions,  however,  the 
evidence  gathered  by  the  New  Jersey 
Station  is  manifestly  in  favor  of  the  buy¬ 
ing  of  unmixed  materials  and  applying 
directly,  as  needed,  or  mixing  to  suit  the 
varied  needs  of  crop  and  soil. 
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WHENEVER  I  see 
Hood’s  Sarsapa¬ 
rilla  I  want  to  bow  and 
say  ‘  Thank  You.’  I 
was  badly  affected  with 
Eczrmaaild  Mcrofulit 
Sores,  covering  almost 
the  whole  of  one  side  of 
my  face,  nearly  to  the 
top  of  my  head.  Run¬ 
ning  sores  discharged 
from  botli  ears.  My  eyes  were  very  bad.  For 
nearly  a  vear  I  was  deaf.  I  took  XIOOO’S 
SARSAPARILLA  and  the  sores  on  my 
eyes  and  in  my  ears  healed.  I  can  now  hear 
and  see  as  well  as  ever.”  Mbs.  Amanda  Pais¬ 
ley,  17G  Lander  Street,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

HOOD'S  PILLS  cure  all  Liver  Ills,  jaundice, 
sick  headache*  biliousness,  sour  stomach,  nausea. 


iSOOTHIhQ 

JJealinc 

PehetratimQ 


ORIGINATED 

For  INTERNAL  as  much  as  EXTERNAL  use. 

JOHNSON'S 

Anodyne  Liniment 

Dropped  on  StiQdv9  Childveti  Love  It • 

Every  Traveler  should  have  a  bottle  of  it  in  his  satchel. 
Acts  promptly.  Always  ready  to  use,  for  Coughs,  Colds, 
Sore  Throat,  Tonsilitis.  Colic,  Cramps  and  Pains.  Re¬ 
lieves  Summer  Complaints,  Cuts  and  Bruises  like  magic. 
Cures  Croup,  Asthma,  Catarrh,  Bronchitis,  Cholera- 
Morbus,  Chilblains,  Chaps,  Soreness  in  Body  or  Limbs, 
Stiff  Muscles  or  Strains.  Inhale  for  Nervous  Headache. 
Ill’st’d  Pamphlet  free.  Sold  everywhere.  Price  35  cts. 
Six  bottles.  $2.00.  I.  S.  JOHNSON  &  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Field  Rollers. 

All  sizes  and  weights 
for  one  and  two 
horses. 

Garden  and  Lawn  Rollers, 

Stump  and  Rock  Extractors, 

Root  and  Brush  Pullers,  etc. 
Made  by  AMES  PLOW  COMPANY. 

BOSTON  and  NEW  YORK, 
Send  for  circulars  and  catalogue. 


Corn  Harvesting  Revolutionized. 

One  man  can  cut  and  shock  3  to  5  acres  In  a  day . 
Add.,  with  stamp,  I.  Z.  ME  It  RI  AM,  Whitewater,  Wis. 


For  Harness,  Buggy  Tops,  Saddles,  Fly  Nets 
Traveling  Bags,  Military  Equipments,  Etc. 

Gives  a  beautiful  finish  which  will  not  peel  or 
crack  off,  smut  or  crock  by  handling.  Not  a  varnish 
Used  by  the  U.  S.  Army  and  is  the  standard 
among  manufacturers  and  owners  of  fine  harness 
in  every  quarter  of  the  globe. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  HARNESS  MAKERS. 


POT-GROWN 

Strawberry  Plants 

that  will  bear  full  crop 
fruit  next  season.  Cel¬ 
ery,  Cabbage  and  Cauli¬ 
flower  plants.  Descrip¬ 
tive,  Illustrated  Summer 
List,  with  colored  plate, 
free.  Address 


E.  P.  ROE. 


T.  J.  DWYER, 
Cornwall,  N.  Y. 


'  SHIPMAN  AUTOMATIC 
•  STEAM  ENGINE  • 

COSTS  little  to  buy, 
less  to  run,  and 
nothing  to  keep. 
Requires  no  en¬ 
gineer.  Burns 
kerosene,  petro¬ 
ls'1  leum,  etc.  v. 


will  do  your  FARM  WORK 

cheaper  and  better  than  horse  or  hand 
power.  Saw  wood,  pump  water,  make 
cider,  hoist  hay.  thresh  grain,  churn 
butter,  etc. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE. 

Shipman  Engine  Co., 

246  Summer  St.,  Boston. 


ENGINES, 


SAW 

MILLS, 


Threshing  Machines, 


Best  Machinery  at  Lowest  Prices 


A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  York,  Pa. 


MEND  YOUR  OWN  HARNESS 


THOMSON’S 

SLOTTED 

CLINCH  RIVETS. 

No  tools  required.  Only  a  hammer  needed 
to  drive  and  clinch  them  easily  and  quickly; 
leaving  the  clinch  absolutely  smooth.  Re¬ 
quiring  no  hole  to  be  made  in  the  leather  nor 
burr  for  the  Rivets.  They  are  STRONG,  TOUGH 
and  DURABLE.  Millions  now  in  use.  All 
lengths,  uniform  or  assorted,  put  up  in  boxes. 

Ask  your  denier  for  them,  or  send  40c. 
in  stamps  for  a  box  of  100;  assorted  sizes. 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

JUDSON  L.  THOMSON  MFC.  CO., 

Waltham,  Ulan, 


GENUINE  “GALE”  REPAIRS 

for  Gale  Plows  and  other  goods. 
This  trade  mark  will  tell  the  story. 
Look  for  it.  None  are  genuine  w  ith¬ 
out  it.  They  last  longer,  work  better, 
and  are  made  from  the  original  pat¬ 
terns,  which  Insures  a  perfect  fit. 
GALE  MFG.  CO.,  Albion,  31  ic.;. 


KEMP’SDOcSLEHAY  PRESS 

FULL  2  FEEDS  TO  EVERY  ROUND JT  fl-]SprlngFoliler 


AUTOMATIC  l'LUNGKU  DRAW. 

CIVEN  (TREE  IF  IT  WILL  NOT  do  all  my  circulars 
AWAY  rflEE  claim.  Send  for  free  circulars  giving 

full  information.  JAS.  KEMP.  Kemoton,  Ills. 


20-inch  BURR 
STONE  Mill  $85. 
Iti-ineh  Mill  $75. 
Catalogue  free. 
Established  1847 


LEONARD  D.  IIARRISON,  Box  E,  New  Haven.  Conn 
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What  Others  Say. 

(Continued.) 

Spice. 

From  page  195  of  Michigan  Board  of 
Agriculture  Report  for  1879,  I  quote  : 

WEEVIL-EATEN  OR  BUGGY  PEAS. 

Last  year,  1878,  a  trusty  student,  at  my  suggestion, 
tested  some  peas  with  the  following  results:  They 
were  early  peas,  somewhat  mixed,  of  moderate  size 
and  smooth.  They  were  raised  the  year  before.  He 
soaked  In  water,  for  one  day,  50  peas  that  were 
“  buggy  ”  and  50  that  were  sound? taken  from  the 
same  lot.  They  were  kept  damp  for  five  days,  when 
one  of  the  “  buggy  ”  peas  sprouted  and  nearly  all  of 
the  sound  ones.  Again,  In  a  damp  place  In  the  green¬ 
house  he  placed  25  sound  and  25  weevil-eaten  peas. 
After  six  days  all  the  sound  ones  grew,  and  only  four 
of  the  damaged  seeds.  On  June  5,  in  good,  warm 
soil,  12  sound  peas  and  25  “  buggy  ”  were  planted.  Of 
this  lot,  all  the  sound  ones  grew,  and  only  three  of 
the  “  buggy  ”  ones.  The  weevil-eaten  seeds  pro 
duced  feeble  plants. 

This  year,  1879,  from  the  same  lot  of  peas,  500 
weevil  eaten  peas  were  counted  out  and  tested.  In  10 
lots  of  50  each,  In  the  greenhouse.  By  the  side  of 
these,  500  apparently  sound  peas  were  tried.  All  the 
latter  germinated  except  four.  The  following  table 
gives  the  number  which  germinated  In  each  lot  of 
weevil-eated  peas: 


1st  lot  of  50 .  12  grew. 

2d  “  10  “ 

3d  ••  8  “ 

4th  "  12  ” 

5th  *•  17  “ 

eth  -  li  *• 

7th  **  12  " 

Hth  "  18  ” 

9th  "  17  “ 

10th  “  18  " 

Total  grew .  130 


This  Is  2t>  per  cent.  Some  Insist  on  it  that  a  test  In 
the  open  ground  is  the  only  sure  and  fair  one.  It 
may  be  so  sometimes,  but  not  always,  unless  very 
great  pains  are  taken.  For  example,  the  moles  are 
often  troublesome  In  our  gardens,  passing  along  the 
rows  and  taking  many  of  the  peas,  and  sometimes 
nearly  all.  Perhaps  wrinkled  or  very  large  peas  of 
some  varieties  would  be  less  Injured  by  the  weevil 
than  those  above  tested.  w.  j.  hkal. 

[The  above  article,  by  Dr.  Beal,  ap¬ 
peared  in  The  Rural  New-Yorker  of 
August  9,  1879,  page  502.  Our  remem¬ 
brance  is  that  it  appeared  in  the  Michi¬ 
gan  Reports  somewhat  later.  It  gives  ad¬ 
ditional  evidence,  which,  however,  is  not 
needed,  that  Prof.  Riley’s  memory  or  con¬ 
science  is  liable  to  fluctuation. — Eds.] 

A  respected  friend  and  horticulturist 
of  long  experience,  living  within  a  few 
miles  from  this  city  in  New  Jersey,  writes 
that  the  Michel  Strawberry  opened  the 
season  with  him  May  30.  June  3,  he 
picked  six  quarts,  4th  10  quarts,  6th  12 
quarts — all  before  he  could  pick  a  quart 
of  any  or  all  others.  Alluding  to  The 
R.  N.-Y.’s  strawberry  report  he  asks  : 
“  Of  the  70  varieties  you  are  testing,  will 
one-tenth  of  them  be  worth  growing  five 
years  hence  ?  ”  We  would  answer  em¬ 
phatically  “  No  !”  if  our  experience  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  15  years  is  worth  anything 
as  a  guide.  Our  friend  continues:  “The 
multiplication  of  new  varieties  is  getting 
to  be  nauseating  and  testing  them  is  get¬ 
ting  disgusting.  If  it  were  not  for  the 
fact  that  soils  and  conditions  make  great 
changes  in  this  fruit,  I  would  feel  in¬ 
clined  to  think  that  nine-tenths  of  the 
originators  did  not  know  a  good  straw¬ 
berry  and  that  their  only  object  was  to 
gull  a  credulous  public  from  mercenary 
motives." . 

We  fully  sympathize  with  the  spirit  of 
the  above  criticism.  For  many  years  the 
writer  of  this  has  made  it  his  duty  to 
go  over  from  50  to  150  different  varieties 
of  strawberries  every  season — usually 
twice  a  week  and  the  work  becomes  ex¬ 
ceedingly  tiresome  not  to  say,  as  our 
friend  puts  it,  “  disgusting.”  While, 
however,  the  ninety-nine  aro  found  in¬ 
ferior  to  old  kinds,  the  hundredth  is  found 
to  be  a  prize  and  we  have  the  satisfaction 
not  only  of  advising  the  public  as  to  the 
probable  inferiority  of  the  many,  but  of 
inducing  it  to  try  the  few.  The  past 
season  was  a  lucky  one.  It  gave  us  the 
Timbrell  and  the  Brandywine,  two  new¬ 
comers  that,  as  we  feel  assured,  have 
come  to  stay.  Let  our  readers  mark  the 
humble  prediction  and,  in  due  time  when 
they  shall  have  been  tried  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  give  us  a  mark  of 
credit  or  discredit  according  to  the  pop¬ 
ular  verdict  of  their  value . . 

The  Ponderosa  Tomato. — A  few  days 
ago  we  received  a  Ponderosa  (400)  To¬ 
mato  weighing  just  1 %  pound.  It  was 
of  the  typical  shape  as  shown  in  the  cat¬ 
alogue  illustrations,  green  about  the 
stem  and  ripe  in  the  other  portions. 


When  cut  open  it  was  found  to  be  almost 
entirely  cell  walls,  the  cells  themselves 
being  very  small  and  almost  seedless. 
The  cell  walls  of  the  part  of  the  tomato 
just  about  the  stem  were  green  and  hard, 
but  otherwise  the  flesh  was  tender  and 
of  excellent  quality.  The  Ponderosa  is 
an  advance  among  tomatoes.  No  doubt 
selections  will  breed  out  the  irregulari¬ 
ties  of  shape  and  unevenness  in  ripening 
as  seen  in  most  specimens,  while  its 
solidity  and  fine  quality  will  remain. . . . 

Regarding  the  Ponderosa,  Prof. 
Massey  of  the  North  Carolina  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  writes  as  follows: 

The  Ponderosa  Tomato  leads  the  procession  this 
year  In  quality,  size  and  productiveness.  We  saved 
our  own  seed  laBt  season,  and  think  we  have  made  an 
Improvement  In  It,  for  the  Irregularly  shaped  fruits 
are  fewer  In  number  than  smooth  ones.  It  still  has 
the  defects  of  a  hard  core,  greenness  round  the  stem, 
and  too  much  size  for  market  growers.  But  as  a 
salad  tomato  on  the  table,  It  makes  all  the  others 
Insipid.  In  the  shape  It  had  on  our  place  last  year 
It  was  worthless.  As  we  have  It  this  year  we  think 
there  are  wonderful  possibilities  in  It.  If  we  could 
get  some  of  Its  size  and  solidity  Into  the  Peach  we 
would  have  the  Ideal  tomato  for  this  climate,  for 
the  Peach  stands  our  climate  better  than  any  other. 
We  shall  work  in  this  direction.  The  Ponderosa  re¬ 
minds  us  of  the  old  Lester’s  Perfected  Feejee. 

May  15,  1890,  we  received  several 
plants  of  a  so-called  white  blackberry 
from  W.  C.  Raymond,  of  Bridgewater,  Vt. 
The  berries  are  now  ripe  and  ripening. 
They  are  of  medium  size,  of  the  shape  of 
Snyder  and  the  drupelets  are  compara¬ 
tively  few  and  therefore  large.  The  color  is 
hard  to  describe,  being  of  a  dull  whitish- 
purple.  The  quality  is  as  different  from 
ordinary  blackberries  as  the  red  rasp¬ 
berry  is  distinct  from  a  blackcap.  It  is 
sweet — a  peculiar  sweetness — juicy  and 
delicious.  The  plant  is  thus  far  vigorous 
and  hardy  though  we  have  had  no  test 
winters  since  it  was  received.  It  prom¬ 
ises  to  be  fairly  productive  and  is  the 
first  white  blackberry  that  we  have  ever 
had  occasion  to  praise.  The  original 
plant  was  found  on  a  farm  near  Mr.  Ray¬ 
mond’s.  As  the  thermometer  goes  30  de¬ 
grees  below  zero,  he  concludes  it  must  be 
hardy . 

Another  “  white  ”  blackberry  was 
sent  to  us  in  1888  by  Mr.  Macoinber  of 
Vermont.  This  is  not  quite  hardy.  The 
berries  begin  to  ripen  with  dewberries. 
They  are  of  medium  size,  small  carpels, 
sweet  and  pleasant.  We  can  not  judge 
of  its  productiveness  since  the  canes  are 
more  or  less  injured  every  winter.  The 
color  of  these  berries  is  the  same  as  that 
of  the  variety  above  noted . 

A  fair  price  for  nitrate  of  soda  of  16 
per  cent  of  nitrogen  ought  not  to  be  over 
$45  per  ton . 

Sulphate  of  ammonia  containing  about 
20  per  cent  of  nitrogen  is  worth  $65  per 
ton . 

Plain  superphosphates — such  as  bone- 
black,  bone  ash,  etc.,  containing  16 
per  cent  of  available  phosphoric  acid,  is 
worth  $21  per  ton . 

South  Carolina  rock  (superphos¬ 
phate)  containing  12  per  cent  of  available 
phosphoric  acid,  is  worth  $14  per  ton.  . . . 

High  grade  sulphate  of  potash,  con¬ 
taining  50  percent  of  potash,  is  worth  $50 
per  ton . 

Home-Mixed  and  High-Grade  Com¬ 
plete  Fertilizers. — The  average  com¬ 
position  of  eight  home  mixtures,  and  of 
eight  brands  of  special,  high-grade,  com¬ 
plete  fertilizers,  selected  as  the  most 
highly-concentrated  of  the  212  brands 
analyzed  by  the  New  Jersey  Station  in 
1891,  and  representing  the  best  manufac¬ 
turers,  are  given  in  the  following  tabu¬ 
lation  : 

Total  available 

Average  of  eight  Nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid.  Potash. 
Home  mixtures. ..4.1  p.  ct.  8.1  p.  ct.  10.1  p.ct. 
Special  brands 4.2  •*  7.4  “  8.3  “ 

The  average  ton  of  home  mixture, 
while  it  contains  two  pounds  lessot  nitro¬ 
gen,  contains  12  pounds  more  of  available 
phosphoric  acid  and  34  pounds  more  of 
potash  than  the  average  of  the  very  best 
manufactured  brands  on  the  market. 
While  compared  with  the  average  compo¬ 
sition  of  the  whole  212  brands,  viz.,  2.7 
per  cent  of  nitrogen,  7.3  per  cent,  of 
available  phosphoric  acid,  and  4.2  per 
cent  of  potash,  it  is  shown  that  each  ton 


contains  28  pounds  more  of  nitrogen,  14 
pounds  of  available  phosphoric  acid,  and 

116  pounds  of  potash . 

This  matter  of  concentration,  which 
means  a  saving  in  the  handling  of  use¬ 
less  material,  is  of  considerable  advan¬ 
tage  in  these  times  of  high-priced  farm 
labor.  Yet,  concentration  means  more 
than  the  saving  of  labor.  It  means  high 
quality  of  plant  food,  for,  in  order  to  se¬ 
cure  a  high-grade  mixture,  first-class  raw 

materials  must  he  used . 

These  home  mixtures  represent  the 
purchase  of  540  tons.  The  average  cost 
per  ton  was  $31.36  at  the  point  of  con¬ 
sumption,  the  cost  of  freight  being  added 
where  not  included  in  the  purchase  price. 

The  average  cost  per  ton  of  the  eight 
selected  special  brands  was $43. 50,  oradif- 
ference  of  $12.14  per  ton  in  favor  of  the 
home  mixture,  which  contained  at  least 
$2  worth  of  plant  food  in  excess  of  that 
in  the  manufactured  brand.  Thus  on  this 
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drain  tile  and  pipe  works 

76  Third  Avenue.  ALBANY.  N.  Y. 


NEW  YORK  STATE  Fill. 

52nd  Annual  State  Fair, 

Syracuse,  September  8,  9,  10, 
12,  13,  14  and  16. 

$25,000  in  Premiums. 

The  largest  and  finest  exhibition  of  Horses, 
Cattle,  Sheep,  Swine  and  Poultry 
ever  seen  In  the  State. 


basis,  which  is  perfectly  fair,  since  the 
actual  cost  of  517  tons  was  but  $29.56  per 
ton,  the  540  tons  cost  $6,555  less  than 
would  have  been  paid  for  an  equal  num¬ 
ber  of  tons  of  high-grade  mixed  fertil¬ 
izers,  while  they  contained  plant  food 
worth  $1,080  more  than  would  have  been 
contained  in  the  latter,  or  total  of  $7, (Ho. 
The  actual  saving  indicated  by  this  trans¬ 
action  is  certainly  worthy  of  careful  con¬ 
sideration,  especially  when  it  is  proven 
that  the  labor  expended  in  mixing  need 
not  exceed  $1  per  ton,  and  that  local  banks 
are  anxious  to  lend  money  at  six  per 
cent,  thus  enabling  any  farmer  with 
good  credit  to  make  cash  purchases. 

A  careful  inquiry  of  the  farmers  who 
have  practiced  this  method  of  buying 
shows  that  they  are  convinced  of  its 
value,  and  will  not  return  to  former  hap¬ 
hazard  methods.  They  are  satisfied  that 
they  save  money  in  the  buying,  and  that 
the  results  from  their  use  of  chemical 
manures  are  better  and  more  uniform  in 
character  than  was  formerly  the  case. .  . 


IN  writing  to  advertisers  please  always  mention 
The  Rubai,. 


On  Saturday,  September  10,  His  Excellency,  the 
Governor  of  the  State,  Hon.  ROSWELL  P.  FLOWER, 
will  attend  the  Fair  and  address  the  people. 

On  Tuesday,  September  13,  IIon.  J.  H.  BRIGHAM, 
Grand  Muster  of  the  Farmers’ National  Grunge  will 
speak  on  the  Fair  grounds.  This  will  be  the  largest 
meeting  of  Farmers  and  Grangers  ever  held  In 
this  State. 

Every  day  of  the  Fair  trotting  and  running  races 
will  be  held.  The  MacDonald  Churiot  races,  and 
other  new  and  superior  attractions. 

Entries  of  live  stock  close  August  8.  Entries  for 
trotting  rnces  close  August  25.  Entries  in  all  other 
Departments  close  September  7.  For  details  and 
other  information  apply  to  W.  JUDSON  SMITH, 
Secretary  of  the  New  Yoik  State  Agricultural 
Society,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


For  FALL  SEEDING 


’»••••  --  v  .  v  .  v  u  ur 
CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO.,  HIGGANUM,  CONN. 
New  York  Office,  IN  4'lill.St.,  New  York  City. 


Canada  Unleached  Hard-wood 


DON’T  HAVE  SOUR  MILK. 


Acknowledged  the  most  satisfactory  fertilizer 
We  have  best  facilities  for  supplying  our  customers 
first  quality  at  low  prices. 

48-page  pamphlet  free.  Write  for  prices  to 
MUNROE,  DEFOREST  &  CO., 

Successors  to  Munboe,  Judson  &  Stboitp, 

32  Arcade  Block,  Oswego,  N.  Y. 


THE  NEW  WHEAT. 

Sow  no  wheat  until  you  send  for  my  new  Oatalogui 
of  new  variety  Wheats  and  other  farm  seeds. 

LEWIS  STRAYER,  York.  Pa. 

Keystone 

Cider 

Mills 

ARE  BEST! 

BECAUSE  THEY 

Do  More  Work, 

Produce  More  Cider, 
Require  Less  Labor. 

Made  with  Adjustable  Cylinders. 

Adapted  to  Crushing  Grapes 
and  Small  Berries. 

SEND  FOR  CIRCULARS. 

Keystone  Mfg.  Co., 

STERLING,  ILL. 


A  PERFECT  COOLER  use  the 


PERFECT  GEM. 

Patented  Jan.  21!,  1892. 


CHAMPION 
MILK  COOLER 

and  you  Need  Not 
it  Is  for  the  use  of 
the  farmer  Imme¬ 
diately  after  milk¬ 
ing,  and  removes  all 
the  animal  heat  and 
uilors  at  ones. 

We  Guarantee  that 
milk  will  keep  from 
24  to  31!  hours  longer 
by  Its  use. 

Easily  cleaned. 
Never  gets  out  of 
order.  Prices  ac¬ 
cording  to  size  of 
dairy,  #7  to  #10. 
Send  for  our  de¬ 
scriptive  Pamphlet. 
We  want,  an  agent 
in  every  town ,  and 
will  allow  a  liberal 
commission. 

Address 


Champion  Milk  Cooler  Co.,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


STAR  MILK 

AND 

CREAM  COOLER 

Made  of  Brass  and  Copper, 
without  end-plates.  Freeand 
open  corrugations.  No  cor¬ 
ners  to  clean.  Cools  within 
two  degrees  of  water  used. 
Best  Cooler  on  the  market. 

Send  for  circular. 

EVANS  &  HE  U LING S, 
H  ADDON  Ft  ELD,  N.  J. 


DAIRYMEN, 


Send  for  Circulars  of  most  Sim¬ 
ple,  Cheap  and  Effective  Aerato- 
to  J.  D.  POWELL,  Golden’s  Biidge,  N.  Y. 


niITTrn  Parchment  lined  palls  for  from  3  to  10 
nil  I  I  rH  1,JS-  Send  for  terms.  Detroit  Paper 
UU  I  I  Lila  Package  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


JONES’  WINTER  FIFE  WHEAT. 

The  grandest  winter  wheat  ever  offered,  and  the  hardiest,  heaviest  and  most  pi  oliflo. 

Pries,  $1.00  per  peck;  $3.50  per  bushe!. 

All  wheat  growers  should  trv  It,  and  before  buying  their  seed  wheat  this  fall  should  send  for  our 
Special  Wheat  Circular  In  which  we  offer  all  the  new  leading  varieties.  • 

The  Wheat  Circular  and  our  Progressive  Farmers’  Manual  will  be  mailed  free  on  application. 

PETER  HENDERSON  &  C0JASW8K 
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Two  hundred  tomato  plants  at  the  Rural  Grounds 
and  every  one  different  from  every  other  in  foliage  as 
well  as  fruit!  Most  of  them  are  the  progeny  of  the 
Peach  three  years  ago  fertilized  with  the  Stone,  Pon- 
derosa,  Ignotura  and  many  others.  Last  year  not  one 
of  the  plants  bore  tomatoes  resembling  the  Reach. 
This  year  many  of  them  have  the  Peach  skin,  though 
larger  and  firmer.  Probably  this  is  the  most  inter¬ 
esting  and  instructive  collection  of  crossbred  tomatoes 
that  has  ever  been  raised. 

#  * 

We  begin,  in  this  issue,  a  series  of  short,  simple 
articles  on  fertilizers  by  J.  W.  Newton.  Mr.  Newton 
is  an  old  school  teacher  and  has  the  faculty  of  ex¬ 
pressing  himself  in  clear  yet  forcible  language.  We 
are  constantly  asked  by  readers  to  tell  them  more 
about  the  primer  of  commercial  fertilizing.  For  the 
hundreds  who  are  using  fertilizers  intelligently  and 
profitably,  thousands  are  not  obtaining  the  best  re¬ 
sults  through  a  misunderstanding  of  the  subject.  We 
hope  Mr.  Newton’s  articles  will  help  them. 

»  *  * 

Since  Mr.  Young  wrote  his  interesting  account  of 
the  llallock  farm  at  Orient,  L.  I.,  some  of  our  readers 
have  written  to  know  if  it  is  really  a  true  account  of 
actual  farming.  It  is.  The  writer  of  this  visited  the 
farm  last  week  and  saw  it  all.  Mr.  Young  was  modest 
in  his  statements.  “  The  half  has  not  been  told.” 
The  Ilallocks  are  growing  the  biggest  crops  we  have 
ever  seen  and  we  do  not  believe  there  is  another  farm 
like  theirs  in  the  country.  It  is  indeed  a  striking  ex¬ 
ample  of  what  energy,  care  and  business  ability  will 
accomplish.  We  shall  publish  our  own  impressions  of 
this  remarkable  place  later. 

*  * 

From  various  parts  of  the  West  and  South  come 
numerous  reports  of  lawless  actions  and  outrages  by 
members  of  different  agricultural  organizations. 
True,  these  are  not  by  the  organizations  in  their  asso¬ 
ciate  capacity  ;  but  the  perpetrators  are  known  to  be 
members,  and,  as  a  rule,  most  of  the  leaders  in  the 
organizations  are  also  leaders  in  the  lawless  actions. 
Very  plausibly,  therefore,  the  latter  are  attributed  to 
the  associations.  The  great  recommendation  of  asso¬ 
ciations  of  farmers  in  all  parts  of  the  country  is  their 
obedience  to  existing  laws  and  their  desire  and  en¬ 
deavor  to  improve  them.  Pity  that  hot-headed  mem¬ 
bers  here  and  there,  chiefly  in  reckless  sections,  should 
cast  a  slur  on  the  reputation  of  all. 

#  * 

One  of  the  most  noticeable  minor  agricultural 
wastes  in  this  country  is  that  of  flax  stalks  in  some 
of  the  Western  States.  Every  year  we  import  on  an 
average,  over  $50,000,000  worth  of  linen  fabrics,  all  of 
which  could  be  made  at  home,  and  the  crude  mater¬ 
ial  for  the  greater  part  of  them  is  annually  wasted. 
Lately  some  Minnesota  flax  was  sent  as  an  experiment 
to  a  linen  manufacturer  at  Belfast,  Ireland,  and  in 
due  time  he  returned  the  manufactured  product  in  the 
shape  of  linen  towels  and  threads  some  of  which 
“  were  as  fine  as  silk.”  The  experts  in  the  largest 
wholesale  and  retail  dry  goods  stores  in  Minneapolis 
and  St.  Paul  have  pronounced  the  towels  ‘ 1  the  finest 
goods  of  the  kind  ever  manufactured.”  How  long 
will  it  be  till  Minnesota  is  the  home  of  a  number  of 
linen  factories  producing  the  finest  quality  of  linen 
goods  from  Minnesota  flax  ? 

*  * 

The  recent  action  of  the  Board  of  Health  of  the  city 
of  Rochester,  New  York,  prohibiting  the  sale  of  milk 
from  cows  which  have  been  fed  brewers’  grains,  is 
doubtless  right  in  intention,  but  will  need  modifying. 
These  grains,  sound  and  sweet,  are  a  wholesome  and 
valuable  food  for  dairy  cows,  and  the  milk  produced 
from  them  is  sound  and  of  high  quality.  But  how  to 
have  them  sound  and  sweet  is  the  question.  It  is 
almost  impossible  to  handle  and  feed  them  in  their 
wet  condition  without  their  becoming  more  or  less 
soured  and  damaged,  and  in  just  so  far  as  the  fermen¬ 
tative  process  goes  on  is  their  feeding  value  impaired. 
In  Rochester,  where  the  farmers  get  fresh  grains  almost 
daily  and  take  them  to  their  farms,  they  are  by  no 
means  a  bad  food,  despite  the  edicts  of  the  Board  of 


Health,  who,  as  a  rule,  know  far  less  about  these  mat¬ 
ters  than  they  should  If,  however,  this  order  can  be 
enforced,  which  is  very  doubtful,  it  will  hasten  the 
advent  of  the  various  methods  for  drying  these  grains 
— methods  which  are  now  in  successful  operation  in 
many  of  our  larger  cities.  Dried  as  they  come  from 
the  mash-tub,  they  can  be  handled,  shipped  or  kept 
for  an  indefinite  time  without  deterioration.  So  well 
known  is  their  feeding  value,  that  the  dried  grains  are 
occasionally  shipped  by  the  cargo  to  Europe,  where 
they  command  a  ready  sale. 

*  * 

About  12  years  ago  the  firm  of  B.  K.  Bliss  &  Sons 
offered  a  new  rye  named  “  Thousand  Fold.”  It  was 
tried  at  the  Rural  Farm  and  found  to  be  later  than 
ordinary  rye  with  few  if  any  compensating  advan¬ 
tages.  Just  because  it  was  later  a  short  drill  of  it  has 
since  been  raised  every  year,  and  the  pollen  used  for 
crossing  wheat.  Last  year  a  “  new  rye  ”  named 
“  Challenge”  was  announced  in  one  of  our  seedsmen’s 
catalogues,  the  price  asked  being  50  cents  per  pound, 
$2  for  five  pounds,  $10  per  bushel.  Among  many  high 
claims  of  superiority  was  that  of  extra  earliness.  As 
is  our  custom,  a  small  quantity  of  the  “new”  rye  was 
purchased  and  sown  at  the  Rural  Grounds.  It  was 
found  to  be  the  same  in  all  respects — in  so  far  as  could 
be  ascertained  by  a  careful  comparison — as  Bliss’s 
“  Thousand  Fold.”  *  # 

Latest  returns  indicate  that  the  recent  Alabama 
election  was  one  of  the  most  important  political  events 
that  have  transpired  in  the  South  since  the  war.  Two 
years  ago  Jones,  the  Democratic  candidate  for  gover¬ 
nor,  received  97,000  majority.  This  year  he  has  barely 
10,000.  A  majority  of  the  white  voters  were  against 
him  and  only  the  votes  of  negroes  saved  him  from  de¬ 
feat.  As  in  the  case  of  the  South  Carolina  election, 
this  was  largely  a  contest  between  town  and  country; 
merchants,  middlemen  and  gentlemen  against  plain 
farmers.  Tillman  in  South  Carolina  won  for  the 
farmers  and  has  given  the  State  a  helpful  adminis¬ 
tration.  Kolb  in  Alabama  seems  to  have  lost  through 
very  questionable  practices  on  the  other  side.  The 
result  seems  to  indicate  that  the  so  called  “  Force 
Bill”  is  not  much  of  a  bugbear  to  Alabama  voters 
and  that  the  farmers  of  the  South  are  greatly  discon¬ 
tented  and  liable  to  surprise  people  later  on. 

*  * 

By  a  recent  decision  of  Chancellor  Allen  at  Nash¬ 
ville,  money  lost  by  dealing  in  futures  in  Tennessee  is 
recoverable.  In  this  case  the  complainant  placed  with 
the  defendants  sums  of  money  which  were  lost  in  such 
dealings,  and  brought  suit  to  recover  the  amount,  under 
the  statutes  which  give  a  right  of  recovery  in  all  gam¬ 
bling  transactions.  A  right  to  recover  the  money  ac¬ 
tually  lost  was  not  contested,  but  the  defendants 
claimed  that  the  commissions  earned  by  them  in  mak¬ 
ing  trades  were  not  money  lost,  and  could  not  there¬ 
fore  be  recovered.  The  Chancellor  held  that  the  com¬ 
plainant  could  recover  the  whole  amount,  as  all  was 
lost  in  the  game.  Now  that  the  Congressional  Anti- 
Option  Bill,  the  passage  of  which  was  so  widely  urged 
by  the  farmers  of  the  country,  has  been  for  the  present 
lost  by  the  chicanery  of  its  opponents,  greater  atten¬ 
tion  should  be  paid  to  the  enforcement  of  the  Anti- 
Option  laws  in  the  various  States,  so  as  to  minimize  the 
evils  of  option  dealings  #  # 

Articles  of  incorporation,  we  are  told,  have  just 
been  tiled  at  San  Francisco  for  a  milling  combine  or 
Trust  with  a  capital  of  $10,000,000.  It  is  to  be  called, 
for  euphony’s  sake,  the  Sperry  Flour  Company  and 
practically  includes  all  the  flouring  interests  in  Cali¬ 
fornia.  The  mills  belonging  to  it  have  an  output  of 
60,000  barrels  of  flour  per  day.  Having  the  complete 
control  of  the  business,  the  combine  has  the  power  of 
regulating,  to  a  great  extent,  the  price  of  wheat  to 
the  producer  and  that  of  flour  to  the  consumer.  Most 
of  these  monopolies  start  out  with  the  declaration  that 
their  sole  objects  are  to  lessen  expenses  and  avoid 
ruinious  competition — that  they  have  no  intention 
whatever  to  raise  prices,  that,  on  the  contrary,  indeed, 
they  expect  by  greater  economy  in  management,  to  be 
able  to  reduce  them.  In  a  short  time,  however,  they 
always  forget  their  original  promises,  and  the  prices 
of  the  monopolized  goods  invariably  go  up.  Evidently 
it  is  impossible  for  any  of  these  combines  to  feel  the 
strength  of  a  giant  without  using  it  like  a  giant. 

*  * 

When  the  Reading  Company  succeeded  in  organiz¬ 
ing  its  trust  or  combination,  in  order  that  it  might 
successfully  control  the  coal  trade,  and  the  public  had 
begun  to  protest,  fearing  an  advance  in  the  price  of 
this  indispensable  commodity,  they  were  met  by  the 
officials  of  the  combination,  who  assured  them  in  the 
most  positive  manner  that  nothing  of  the  kind  was  in¬ 
tended.  They  were  only  going  to  “regulate”  the  busi¬ 
ness,  etc.,  etc.  Well,  six  months  have  elapsed  and 
coal  has,  step  by  step,  been  advanced  $1.30  per  ton 


and  current  rumor  says  we  are  to  have  another  advance 
at  an  early  date.  If  the  American  people  tamely  sub¬ 
mit  to  this  most  giinding  monopoly,  this  worse  than 
highway  robbery,  they  have  retrograded  materially 
since  the  days  of  ’76.  “  Taxation  without  representa¬ 

tion”  was  the;r  grievance  then — what  shall  we  call  the 
processes  of  the  Reading  combination  ?  Such  methods 
do  more  to  breed  anarchy  and  socialism  than  all  the 
propagandas  of  theorists  have  been  able  to  put  in  the 
field.  *  * 

Brevities. 

SPOILING  THE  BABY. 

Wife  she  went  a  visitin’;  took  the  baby  with  her  too. 

Jest  about  the  cutest  chap  that  there  is,  now  I  tell  you. 

Jest  as  cunnlu"  as  can  be— little  teeth  show  when  he  grins. 

Otter  see  him  lay  an’  crow,  kickin'  up  his  pinky  shins. 

Folks  all  loved  him  rlghtaway,  couldn't  let  the  baby  go: 

Set  an'  held  him  all  day  long— little  chap  gut  spoiled  ye  know. 
Folks  like  us  ain't  gut  much  time  to  be  totin’  babies  ’round. 

But  when  he  come  home  an’  felt  sorter  fretty.  I’ll  be  bound 
Ef  that  little  feller  don't  up  an’  jest  expect  that  we 
Orter  walk  him  like  they  done  on  his  visit.  ’*  No,  sirce  !’’ 

I  says,  ’’Now  yer  home,  young  man,  you  must  drop  yer  holiday.’ 

He  jest  puckered  up  bis  face,  started  howlin’  right  away. 

Made  me  feel  so  bad  to  see  lettle  feller  holler  so, 

Then,  thinks  I,  “  Po»  r  little  chap,  how’s  he  ever  gonter  know 
That  we  ain't  a-punishin'  him  for  somethin'  that  he’s  done 
When  it  ain’t  his  fault  at  all— little  broken-hearted  one  1  ” 

I  jest  picked  him  up  an'  he  stopped  his  cryin'  rightaway, 

Cuddled  up  so  close  to  me,  like  he’d  always  want  to  stay. 

Our  folks  sav  I’ve  spoiled  him  now;  may  be  so,  yet  'pears  to  me 
That  we  orter  bear  with  him  till  the  little  chap  can  see 
What  the  justice  of  It  Is— he’s  so  weak  an’  we're  so  strong. 

Little  Innocent  don’t  know  what  Is  right  and  what  is  wrong. 

Why  neglect  a  moulting  hen? 

Foul  water  is  not  the  thing  for  fowls. 

Who  ever  saw  a  small  snake  do  any  harm? 

A  well-marked  Wyandotte  is  a  fair  fowl. 

The  world  has  been  worse  off  than  It  is  now. 

Some  men  are  badly  afflicted  with  themselves. 

Free  coinage  of  bark  drives  bite  out  of  circulation. 

Moke  colts  are  injured  by  starving  than  by  stuffing. 

Every  day  after  that  surplus  rooster  crows  he  is  kept  at  a  loss. 

The  master  should  not  be  above  taking  instructions  from  the  man. 

Let  what  you  say  be  one  thing  and  what  you  do  just  exactly  the 
same. 

One  little  cull  In  your  basket  makes  folks  mad  and  makes  the  mar¬ 
ket  dull. 

Soil,  Atmosphere  &  Co.,  builders  of  farm  crops,  want  more  good 
farmers! 

Put  no  trust  in  the  man  who  will  not  sav  that  his  mother  Is  the  best 
cook  he  ever  saw. 

When  a  hen  pants  on  her  roost  at  night,  you  may  know  your  hen 
house  is  too  tight. 

IT’s  not  what  you  eat  but  what  you  digest  that  makes  you  take  hold 
of  your  work  with  a  zest. 

A  man  cau  get  drunk  on  milk  If  he  will  prepare  It  rightly.  Alcohol 
•  can  be  profitably  made  from  whey. 

Cabbage  is  said  to  be  a  cure  for  drunkenness.  One  remedy  sold 
largely  in  Europe  contains  cabbage  seed. 

When  business  “comes  unsaught”  it  usually  goes  to  one  whom  It 
knows  will  not  touch  It.  That  is,  unsaught  business  remains  un¬ 
caught. 

We  are  told  that  the  negroes  in  Atlanta  celebrated  the  Fourth  of 
July  by  eating  20  car  loads  of  watermelons.  This  is  a  temperance  fruit 
anyway, 

AT  last  we  have  a  man  who  is  willing  to  testify  to  the  double  hatch¬ 
ing  power  of  a  double-yolked  egg.  Why  can't  our  experiment  stations 
settle  this! 

OUR  town  pays  a  contractor  about  60  cents  a  running  foot  to  put  the 
roads  In  order.  It  is  cheaper  and  better  work  than  under  the  old 
pathmaster  system. 

As  explained  on  another  page,  this  year’s  exhibit  of  the  New  York 
State  Fair  promises  to  be  doubly  interesting.  But  why  Is  horse  racing 
introduced  for  the  first  time? 

A  black  cow’s  skin  may  hide  the  appearance  of  manure,  but  the 
“germs’’  and  odors  thereof  get  in  their  work  all  the  same.  Thus  a 
white  cow  Is  safer  if  her  owner  has  any  pride  about  him. 

The  Dutch  Belted  men  claim  that  their  cattle  have  all  the  good 
points  of  Holsteins  without  their  great  bulk,  and  that  they  are,  there¬ 
fore,  better  suited  for  milk  farms  where  the  pasturage  Is  rough  and 
hilly.  This  Is  a  sensible  claim. 

The  latest  scheme  to  induce  hens  to  lay  Is  to  get  some  of  the 
noisiest  cacklers  to  celebrate  the  birth  of  an  egg  Into  a  phonograph. 
The  machine  Is  then  started  In  the  hen  house  and  so  shames  the  Idle 
hens  that  they  proceed  to  shell  out  the  eggs.  As  an  honest  hen  can¬ 
not  cackle  until  she  has  laid  an  egg,  they  are  not  to  be  beaten  by  a 
machine! 

The  Dairyman’s  Protective  Association  met  on  the  last  Saturday  In 
July  at  their  headquarters  in  Philadelphia,  and  raised  the  price  of 
milk  for  August  to  i}4  cents  per  quart.  This  Is  the  price  the  dealers 
pay  for  it  (dry  measure)  the  farmers  paying  the  freight,  which  Is 
about  25  cents  per  can.  So  far  as  heard  from,  the  association  is 
holding  the  price  firmly.  The  short  market  In  New  York  will  prevent 
any  shipments  from  this  city,  as  has  been  made  In  former  Instances. 

The  Great  Western  Railroad  of  England  found  It  necessary  to 
change  200  miles  of  its  road  from  broad  to  narrow  guage  in  two  days. 
They  employed  5,000  men,  who  worked  17  hours  each  day.  There  was 
but  little  time  for  meals.  This  company  will  employ  no  drinking  men. 
It  was  said  their  men  could  not  do  this  work  without  stimulants  of 
some  sort.  But  no  alcohol  was  supplied— nothing  but  oatmeal  and 
water,  and  this  beat  beer  or  whisky  for  sustaining  power  and  quench¬ 
ing  thirst. 

A  new  argument  In  favor  of  removing  the  tassels  from  corn  is  fur¬ 
nished  in  the  last  bulletin  from  Cornell  University.  Careful  chemical 
analyses  were  made  to  determine  how  much  plant  food  was  blown 
away  and  lost  in  the  form  of  anthers  and  pollen.  In  one  acre  where 
the  hills  of  corn  are  feet  apart  each  way  it  Is  estimated  that  over 
six  pounds  of  nitrogen  were  lost  in  this  way  by  permitting  all  the 
tassels  to  mature.  This  is  almost  as  much  as  is  contained  In  200  pounds 
of  a  good  complete  fertilizer.  It  would  cost  over  $1  in  the  market. 
Can  you  afford  to  do  it  for  $1? 

After  an  earnest  struggle  of  five  months  England  is  congratulating 
herself  ou  having  eradicated  the  last  attack  of  foot-and-mouth  dis¬ 
ease  from  among  her  herds  of  cattle;  whereas  the  previous  Invasion, 
got  rid  of  in  1880,  lasted  six  years.  Great  credit  is  due  to  those  who 
had  the  responsibility  of  dealing  with  the  pest  for  having  saved  the 
country  from  Immense  losses,  by  thus  curtailing  Its  duration.  As 
severe  restrictions  in  the  transit  of  cattle  from  one  place  to  another 
were  In  force  during  Its  prevalence,  its  disappearance  must  be  a  great 
boon  to  cattle  owners  and  traders. 
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Buying  Flour  or  Grinding  Wheat. 


Does  it  pay  better  to  sell  wheat  and  buy  flour  or  to  keep  enough 
wheat  for  your  own  use  and  have  It  ground  at  a  neighboring  mill,  pay¬ 
ing  the  usual  toll  in  flour  and  bran?  What  Is  the  usual  practice  In 
your  section? 

Here,  iu  Baltimore  County.  Md.,  I  always  sell  my 
wheat  and  buy  my  flour  and  believe  that  to  be  the 
best  and  most  economical  plan.  It  costs  something-  to 
carry  the  wheat  to  the  mill  and  then  go  after  the  flour, 
then  add  the  toll  and  the  fact  that  small  country  mills 
do  not  make  so  good  a  grade  of  flour  as  the  steel  roller 
mills,  and  I  believe  it  will  be  shown  that  my  plan  is 
the  best.  In  an  adjoining  county  where  there  is  a 
large  flouring  mill,  farmers  sell  their  wheat  crops  to 
the  mill  and  buy  their  flour  from  it,  choosing  any 
grade  they  please,  but  they  do  not  expect  to  get  it 
ground  from  their  own  wheat.  It  is  a  separate  and 
distinct  transaction.  In  my  section  I  know  of  no 
farmer  who  has  his  wheat  ground  for  his  own  use. 

A.  I,.  CUOSBY. 

Here,  in  Middlesex  County,  N.  J.,  in  earlier  days  we 
reserved  wheat,  and  had  it  ground  for  domestic  use  as 
needed.  Nowadays  the  practice  is  to  sell  all  our  wheat 
and  purchase  our  flour  as  needed,  or  exchange  wheat 
for  flour.  This  latter  has  been  the  rule  since  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  new  process — or  roller  flour.  My  own 
custom  is  to  sell  my  wheat  and  buy  my  flour  as  needed. 

D.  C.  LEWIS. 

The  primitive  method  of  taking  the  “  grist  ”  of  wheat 
to  the  mill  for  the  supply  of  flour  for  the  family  is 
still  adhered  to  by  myself  as  well  as  by  nearly  all  of 
the  farming  public  in  this  locality,  Seneca  County,  N. 
Y.  The  miller  deducts  one-tenth  of  the  amount  as 
toll,  leaving  us  3(5  pounds  of  flour  for  every  bushel  of 
merchantable  wheat,  besides  the  bran  and  canaille  ; 
the  latter  we  consider  as  profit  in  the  transaction, 
amply  paying  us  for  the  time  and  expense  of  going  to 
the  mill.  That  the  laboring  classes  often  prefer  to  buy 
wheat  at  the  market  price,  and  thus  obtain  their  flour 
and  the  usual  allowance  of  “  feed,”  is  sufficient  proof 
that  this  method  is  preferable  to  buying  the  flour,  pro¬ 
vided  they  can  send  it  with  the  farmer’s  grist  to  the 
mill  at  slight  expense.  Instances  occur  where  a  whiter, 
and,  as  considered  by  some,  a  superior  quality  of  bread 
is  desired,  and  then  Western  spring-wheat  flour  is 
bought  in  the  markets.  It  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to 
add  that,  were  the  farmer  obliged  to  pay  teamsters’ 
usual  rates  for  taking  the  wheat  to  the  mill,  and  for 
leaving  the  flour  at  his  door,  he  would  at  once  con¬ 
clude  that  it  would  be  better  to  buy  his  flour,  but,  as 
it  is,  the  milling  is  often  done  at  odd  spells,  during 
rainy  weather,  etc.,  when  time  on  the  farm  would  be 
of  comparatively  little  account.  ikving  d.  cook. 

Some  Wheat-Seeding  Notes. 

Can  the  New  York  State  farmer  compete  with  the 
West  at  growing  wheat  ?  At  this  season  of  the  year 
this  question  comes  up  with  startling  regularity.  The 
answers  to  it  are  various.  “  No,”  says  the  farmer  who 
grows  10  or  12  bushels  to  the  acre  ;  “  I  have  tried  it 
and  know  what  I  am  talking  about.”  As  a  rule,  that 
man  has  a  large  farm — too  large  for  one  man  to  handle 
successfully.  He  uses  only  the  home  supply  of  man¬ 
ure,  and  the  creek  gets  a  share  of  that,  because  the 
barnyard  leaks,  and  lets  the  water  leach  through  the 
manure.  The  manure,  such  as  it  is,  is  thinly  scattered 
over  the  corn  or  potato  land,  and  the  wheat  gets  what 
these  crops  see  fit  to  leave.  No  wonder  the  West,  with 
its  newer  and  richer  soil,  improved  tools  and  easier 
cultivation,  can  raise  wheat  cheaper  than  such  a  farm 
as  this. 

While  this  man  is  right  in  what  he  says  about  the 
cost  of  a  bushel  of  wheat,  his  neighbor  may  tell  a  very 
different  story.  Mr.  Lewis,  for  example,  has  grown  as 
high  as  37  bushels  to  the  acre,  while  his  average,  one 
year  with  another,  is  over  25  bushels.  He  puts  no 
more  labor  and  time  on  his  crop  than  the  man  who 
grows  only  10  bushels.  The  only  difference  is  that  he 
feeds  better  than  the  other  man  does.  Some  farmers 
fail  with  the  corn  crop  because  they  do  not  hoe  or 
cultivate  it  properly  after  it  comes  up.  After  the 
wheat  crop  is  once  in  the  ground,  little  can  be  done  in 
the  way  of  working  it  until  it  is  ready  to  harvest  ;  so 
that  the  seed  bed  and  the  feed  are  the  two  chief  points 
to  be  considered  in  growing  wheat. 

The  Seed  Bed. — The  upper  two  inches  of  the  soil 
are  about  all  the  wheat  plant  has  any  use  for,  but  this 
part  cannot  be  too  carefully  or  finely  worked.  To  plow 
and  stir  the  soil  as  deeply  for  wheat  as  we  do  for  pota¬ 
toes  would  injure  rather  than  help  the  crop,  because 
the  seed  would  be  placed  too  deep  in  a  soil  that  would 
surely  run  together,  “  puddle  ”  and  heave  as  water, 
heat  or  frost  came  in  excess.  The  “  ideal  seed  bed” 


would  be  two  inches  of  soil  as  fine  and  open  as  a  bed  of 
ashes  on  top  of  a  firm,  solid  foundation.  We  see  from 
this  why  the  roller  is  so  popular  with  those  who  plow 
their  wheat  ground  deeply.  The  heavy  roller  firms  and 
compacts  the  soil,  crushing  and  powdering  the  lumps 
and  pushing  the  “  seed  bed”  into  a  solid  and  compact 
form.  Without  the  roller  such  deeply-plowed  soil 
would  be  too  open,  and  the  seed  would  not  only  be  de¬ 
layed  in  starting  up,  but  would  be  injured  by  the 
heaving  and  settling  of  the  ground.  This  also  explains 
why  potato  ground  that  is  to  go  into  wheat  is  seldom 
or  never  plowed  by  the  best  growers.  The  work  oi 
the  potato  digger  and  cultivator,  or  one  of  the  new 
diggers,  like  the  Cutaway  harrow,  is  suflicient  to  stir 
up  the  ground  to  the  necessary  depth,  and,  if  thor¬ 
oughly  fined  with  a  harrow,  such  ground  will  usually 
do  better  than  when  plowed  deeply.  In  fact,  the  best 
place  for  wheat  in  a  rotation  is  after  some  crop  like 
potatoes,  that  had  so  much  working  during  the  grow¬ 
ing  season  that  a  light  harrowing  or  cultivating  will 
properly  fit  the  land  for  wheat.  The  use  of  the  roller 
is  becoming  more  general,  particularly  on  farms  where 
wheat  is  sown  on  newly-plowed  grounds  or  on  a  sum¬ 
mer  fallow.  In  addition  to  the  reasons  given  else¬ 
where  in  this  issue  for  using  the  roller,  the  following 
are  given  by  the  Wisconsin  Experiment  Station  : 

1.  Rolling  makes  the  temperature  at  one  and  a  half 
inch  below  the  surface  from  one  degree  to  nine  de¬ 
grees  Fahrenheit  warmer  than  similar  unrolled  ground 
in  the  same  locality,  and  at  three  inches  one  degree  to 
six  degrees  warmer.  2.  Rolling  land  by  firming  the 
soil  increases  its  power  of  drawing  water  to  the  sur¬ 
face  from  below,  and  this  influence  has  been  observed 
to  extend  to  a  depth  of  three  feet.  3.  The  evapora¬ 
tion  of  moisture  is  more  rapid  from  unrolled  ground, 
unless  the  surface  soil  is  very  wet,  and  then  the  reverse 
is  true,  and  the  drying.  4.  In  cases  of  bi'oadcast  seed¬ 
ing,  germination  is  more  rapid  and  complete  on  rolled 
than  on  unrolled.  It  was  (53  per  cent  greater  on  rolled, 
greatest  in  dry  and  least  in  wet  weather,  and  weighed 
about  two  pounds  per  bushel  the  most.  Rolled  oats 
yielded  a  trifle  over  two  bushels  more  per  acre. 

Food  for  the  Wheat. — In  this  thin,  mellow  seed 
bed  suitable  plant  food  must  be  placed  evenly  and  in 
a  fine  condition.  Big,  thick  lumps  of  stable  manure 
are  out  of  place  in  a  wheat  seeding.  The  great  work 
of  preparing  the  seed  bed  has  been  to  crush  up  all 
clods  and  lumps.  The  young  wheat  plant  is  tender. 
It  will  have  a  hard  trial  during  the  winter  and  must 
make  a  good  growth  and  push  its  roots  in  firmly  before 
it  can  hope  to  live.  Its  food  must  be  within  reach  and 
so  soluble  that  the  plants  can  readily  use  it.  With 
the  usual  fitting  that  wheat  ground  receives  stable 
manure  is  not  a  good  dressing  for  wheat  seeding.  We 
should  prefer  to  use  all  the  stable  manure  on  the  corn, 
thus  condensing  the  farm’s  fertility  and  manuring  the 
corn  directly  and  the  wheat  indirectly.  If  used  on 
wheat  at  all,  we  should  prefer  to  apply  it  in  winter  as 
a  mulch  for  the  young  crop. 

rl  he  farmer  east  of  the  Alleghanies  and  in  many  sec¬ 
tions  to  the  west  of  them  must  depend  upon  chemical 
fertilizers  for  the  wheat  crop,  if  he  would  grow  it  at 
anything  of  a  profit.  The  average  farmer  does  not 
make  stable  manure  enough  to  feed  his  corn  crop  prop¬ 
erly.  It  would  be  economy  of  money,  labor  and  time 
if  he  would  apply  all  the  stable  manure  to  the  corn, 
and  yet  this  is  one  of  the  hardest  things  for  the  farmer 
to  believe.  In  the  present  condition  of  agriculture,  no 
Eastern  farmer  can  hope  to  compete  with  the  West 
and  use  stable  manure  on  his  wheat.  Yet  many  of 
those  who  use  chemical  fertilizers  make  three  mis¬ 
takes.  They  use  too  little,  goods  of  poor  quality,  and 
they  do  not  apply  them  to  the  best  advantage.  Too 
many  are  afraid  to  go  beyond  200  pounds  per  acre, 
when  their  soil  and  the  crop  they  expect  demand  400 
pounds.  It  is  safe  to  remember  that  on  well-prepared 
and  reasonably  level  ground,  wheat  fertilizer  is  not 
lost,  but  will  reappear,  if  not  in  grain,  in  the  shape 
of  grass.  It  is  just  as  foolish  to  buy  a  low-grade  fer¬ 
tilizer  as  it  is  to  buy  a  low-grade  cow.  They  are  both 
scrubs,  demanding  just  as  much  labor  and  time  as  the 
better  ones,  and  giving  far  less  returns.  Never  use  a 
fertilizer  that  your  State  chemist  does  not  amply  guar¬ 
antee  as  high-grade  and  suitable.  Don't  use  cheap  goods 
just  because  they  are  cheap.  The  proper  way  to  apply 
fertilizers  is  to  broadcast  them.  The  fertilizer  attach¬ 
ments  on  most  seed  drills  save  time  and  labor,  but  they 
do  not  give  the  wheat  plant  the  best  chance  to  grow. 
The  fertilizer  comes  too  close  to  the  seed  and  is  not 
spread  out  enough  thus  filling  the  entire  ground 
as  it  should.  Broadcast  the  fertilizer  before  drilling. 
It  will  mean  one  more  riding  over  the  land,  but  it  will 
pay.  When  farmers  understand  this  fertilizer  ques- 
lion,  as  they  will  some  day,  they  will  make  two  appli¬ 
cations  of  fertilizer — a  mixture  of  potash  and  phos¬ 
phate  in  the  fall  with  the  wheat,  and  a  dressing  of 
nitrate  of  soda  in  the  following  spring.  This  is  the 
ideal  fertilizing  for  wheat.  The  closer  we  come  to  it, 
the  more  money  we  save  in  buying  fertilizers  and  the 
greater  our  crop.  When  the  fertilizer  gives  out  you 
had  better  drive  to  the  barn  and  rest  rather  than  go 
on  seeding  without  it. 


Some  Hard-Hearted  Soil. 

(?.  S.,  La  Plume,  Pa. — Our  soil  is  a  heavy  clay  and 
has  been  worked  many  years  in  growing  small  fruits. 
It  has  become  very  hard  and  heavy  ;  applications  of 
both  commercial  and  stable  manures  fail  to  produce 
paying  ci’ops.  What  is  the  quickest  and  cheapest  way 
to  restore  it  ?  Does  it  injure  the  land  to  take  off  the 
small  stones  year  after  year  ?  Would  it  be  advisable 
to  sow  rape  to  be  plowed  in  ? 

Ans. — The  fact  that  neither  stable  nor  commercial 
manures  aid  in  the  productiveness  of  the  soil  is  a  pretty 
sure  indication  of  improper  physical  conditions.  If 
the  land  had  been  properly  drained,  an  application  of 
lime  and  kainit  would  doubtless  be  beneficial  and  aid 
in  the  production  of  a  clover  crop  which  should  be 
used  as  a  green  manure.  Twenty-five  bushels  of  lime 
and  400  to  500  pounds  of  kainit  per  acre  would  be  a 
fair  dressing.  The  lime  should  be  evenly  spread  and 
the  kainit  sown  broadcast  and  harrowed  in.  Clover 
may  be  sown  at  any  time  now  when  the  weather  con¬ 
ditions  are  favorable.  Crimson  or  Scarlet  Clover  might 
be  substitixted  for  the  red  varieties  if  suitable  to  the 
locality.  This  if  sown  now  would  mature  a  cx-op  ea'  ly 
enough  to  be  plowed  under  next  year  for  corn  or  pota¬ 
toes.  Clover  is  preferable  to  rape  for  green  manure. 
On  clayey  land  inclined  to  run  or  bake,  removing  the 
small  stones  would  be  likely  to  be  detrimental. 

E.  b.  voorhees. 


Down  with  the  Weeds. 


Weeds  have  their  uses  if  plowed  under  the  soil  before 
they  go  to  seed.  In  fact  chemical  analysis  indicates 
that  some  of  our  common  weeds  are  better  for  green 
manuring  than  some  sorts  of  grass.  We  don’t  advo¬ 
cate  the  growing  of  weeds  as  a 
special  ci*op.  The  kind  providence 
that  makes  a  business  of  shaming 
the  lazy  man,  sows  weed  seeds  a 
plenty,  and  every  one  of  them  is 
bound  to  grow.  Fight  the  weeds, 
but  if  they  are  beating  you,  plow 
them  down  before  they  seed.  Well 
how  ?  That  is  a  fair  ques¬ 
tion,  as  any  one  who  has 
tried  to  plow  under  a  mass 
of  green  growth  and  make  a 
clean  job  of  it  will  testify. 
We  are  often  advised  to  tie  a 
chain  to  the  plow  and  drag 
the  weeds  down.  This  works 
everywhere  but  in  actual 
Fig.  230.  practice.  One  reason  why 

gi’een  manuring  is  not  more 
practiced  is  becaxxse  of  the  difficulty  of  doing  a  clean 
job  at  plowing.  In  our  opinion  the  man  who  invented 
the  little  device  shown  at  Fig.  230  solved  this  problem. 
It  is  called  t^ie  “  Lambert  Plow  Coulter  ”  and  is  made 
by  Lambert  &  Young,  East  Orrington,  Maine.  No  use 
describing  it— see  for  yourself  how  the  metal  arm 
holds  the  growth  down  firmly  till  the  plow  covers  it. 
We  believe  it  will  pi’ove  a  first-rate  thing  and  its 
price  is  low  enough  for  anybody. 


Business  Bits. 

IIon.  Andrew  D.  White  writes  this:  “In  my  opinion,  ‘grain 
gambling, ’  as  at  present  conducted  In  this  country,  Is  a  sort  of  cancer, 
whose  malignant  roots  extend  to  every  town  in  the  land  where  there  Is 
a  ticker.  It  Is  on  many  accounts  far  worse  than  the  lottery  ticket 
gambling,  about  which  so  much  has  been  said  and  done,” 

Going  to  use  fertilizer  on  your  wheat  this  fall  ?  Of  course,  if  you 
expect  any  crop  1  Wbat  are  you  going  to  use  ?  “Don't  know— want  to 
save  all  the  money  I  can.”  Well,  then,  get  the  best  goods  you  can  find, 
and  save  money  at  the  right  end.  What’s  the  matter  with  the  Bradley 
goods  ?  They’re  all  right,  and  will  help  to  fill  your  wheat  bln. 

Canning  Fruits.— Some  weeks  ago  Mr.  Chapman  wrote  about  the 
home  fruit  canning  Industry  of  Mr.  Bradbury.  We  have  been  trying 
to  obtain  the  full  particulars  regarding  the  methods  employed.  Here 
Is  what  Mr.  Bradbury  himself  says:  “  If  I  should  give  a  description  of 
my  method  of  putting  up  fruits  and  vegetables  it  would  bo  of  but 
little  use  to  others,  as  every  one  has  a  different  idea  In  regard  to  the 
amount  of  sugar  to  be  put  In  the  fruit.  The  fact  Is  that  putting 
up  fine  fruits  Is  like  making  fine  bread,  cake,  etc.,  or  doing  first- 
class  cooking-the  manner  of  doing  the  work  is  learned  only  by  long 
practice.” 

We  are  in  receipt  of  Bulletin  No.  43  from  the  New  York  State  Ex¬ 
periment  Station,  and  it  Is  a  highly  valuable  and  practical  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  dairy  literature  of  the  country.  It  contains  an  account  of 
a  continuation,  during  last  May,  of  the  experiments  in  cheese  making 
which  were  begun  last  year  and  which  It  Is  proposed  to  carry  through 
the  season.  The  experiments  are  conducted  by  the  station  officials 
with  the  cfioperatlon  of  the  cheese  expeits  of  the  State  Dairy  Com¬ 
mission.  Every  cheese  maker  should  secure  these  bulletins,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  as  he  will  find  them  of  great  value.  Wo  shall  make  further 
notes  on  this  one  at  a  later  date. 

That  Old  Fraud.— a  concern  calling  itself  the  Ohio  Fruit  Com 
pany,  but  which  smacks  of  Bain,  Is  sending  out  circulars  pertaining  to 
the  “  California  Cold  Process  ”  of  preserving  fruit.  It  kindly  conveys 
the  Information  that  the  material  used  in  this  process  Is  “  the  com¬ 
pound  extract  of  salyx.”  Of  course,  you  go  to  your  druggist  for  this, 
and  he  has  never  heard  of  it.  Then  the  “  Ohio  Fruit  Company  ”  will’ 
step  in  and  furnish  the  article.  That’s  the  scheme.  It  Is  modelled 
after  that  distinguished  philanthropist,  who,  though  his  “  sands  of  life 
have  nearly  run  out,”  is  still  anxious  to  send  you  a  valuable  prescrip¬ 
tion  free.  One  Is  as  big  a  fraud  as  the  other.  If  this  company  sends 
anything,  It  would  probably  be  salicylic  acid,  a  poisonous  drug,  which 
should  never  enter  food  preparations,  but  which  has  wonderful  powers 
in  destroying  the  germs  of  fermentation,  and  so  preserving  fruits, 
juices,  etc.  We  hope  our  readers  will  let  these  preparations  severely 
alone.  They  are  dangerous  to  health 


Joyful  Through  Love  and  Hope. 

“  "T  T  TJIY  is  it,”  said  a  gentleman  to  me  recently, 

W  “that  women  as  a  general  thing  enjoy  them¬ 
selves  more  than  men  do  ?” 

“  Do  you  really  think  such  is  the  case  ?”  I  queried. 

“  I  not  only  think,  but  I  know  it  from  my  own  per¬ 
sonal  observations,”  was  his  reply. 

I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  are  many 
reasons  for  crediting  the  gentleman’s  assertion.  I 
sent  my  thoughts  out  in  quest  of  the  reason  and  they 
brought  back  the  answer  that  “  it  is  because  woman's 
nature  is  so  largely  imbued  with  love  and  hope,  that 
she  can  enter  into  the  little  joys  of  life  with  a  keener 
zest,  a  livelier  interest  than  man.”  A  little  tea-party 
is  to  her  a  thing  of  pleasure;  she  enjoys  every  moment ; 
each  lady  guest  affords  a  certain  amount  of  entertain¬ 
ment  by  her  mere  presence,  because  she  is  dressed  so¬ 
und  so.  It  would  not  be  in  good  taste  certainly  to 
notice  the  toilets,  but  yet  each  one  would  be  able  to 
tell  what  the  others  wore.  It  is  really  an  art  nowa¬ 
days  to  dress  well,  and  it  behooves  one  to  make  use  of 
her  opportunities  for  studying  this  out.  She  goes 
home  from  the  little  party  full  of  new  ideas.  She  has 
settled  in  her  mind  how  Mary's  new  dress  shall  be 
made.  And  that  little  silk  scarf  which  hung  so  grace¬ 
fully  from  a  corner  of  the  m  intelpiece ;  it  was  so 
bright  and  added  so  much  to  the  looks  of  the  room,  she 
wonders  if  she  could  fashion  something  as  pretty. 
And  who  would  have  thought  of  making  such  soft, 
white,  fluffy  ornaments  of  common  milk-weed  ‘  silk.’ 
The  little  outing  has  filled  her  veins  with  new  life. 
To  her  husband  it  was,  most  likely,  a  bore. 

“  Dove  covers  a  multitude  of  sins,”  it  lends  a  charm 
to  labor,  be  the  task  ever  so  homely.  Woman's  life, 
by  virtue  of  the  duties  which  naturally  fall  to  her  lot, 
is  a  labor  of  love.  She  is  ever  and  always  doing  for 
her  family. 

“What!”  you  exclaim  in  surprise,  “is  it  not  pre¬ 
eminently  the  man,  the  husband,  the  father,  who  wins 
the  bread,  who  supports  the  family  ?”  Certainly  it  is, 
but  he  does  it  indirectly.  The  farmer  raises  corn  to 
feed  hogs  and  cattle  ;  he  tills  the  soil,  plants  grain, 
cultivates  it,  thinks  of  his  work,  watches  the  markets, 
talks  politics  with  his  neighbor — all  the  while  the 
wife  and  mother  is  busy  with  little  plans  for  the  com¬ 
fort  and  welfare  of  the  members  of  her  family.  The 
preparation  of  the  meals  is  not  simply  the  cooking  of 
so  much  food,  but  the  planning  according  to  the 
individual  likes  and  dislikes  for  certain  dishes.  One  is 
fond  of  this,  another  of  that,  and  the  various  dishes 
are  generally  seasoned  with  a  generous  amount  of 
kindly  forethought.  How  rarely,  too,  appears  on  the 
table  a  dish  which  mother  alone  enjoys  !  cShe  does 
not  deem  it  worth  while  to  humor  herself,  unless,  per¬ 
chance,  papa  happens  to  be  absent,  in  which  case  she 
feels  that  she  may  indulge  in  her  own  favorite  stew  or 
soup,  without  imposing  upon  any  one.  She  takes 
pride  in  her  snowy  bread,  and  her  golden  butter, 
because  they  eat  with  such  a  relish. 

Who  can  mend  a  garment  without  thinking  of  the 
wearer  ?  There  is  something  more  put  into  the  darned 
stockings  than  the  stitches  so  neatly  woven  in  and  out. 
Mothers  could  not  darn,  and  darn,  and  darn,  week 
after  week,  without  wearing  deeper  furrows  in  their 
brows,  if  love  did  not  stand  behind  them  always  as  a 
motive  power.  Mother  has  a  little  pink  dress  to  make 
for  baby  Helle  ;  while  the  work  progresses,  mental 
visions  of  little  baby  llelle  already  clothed  in  the  com¬ 
pleted  gown,  dance  before  her  ;  she  smiles  to  think 
how  pretty  her  dark  hair  will  look  against  the  pink — 
and  Lilian,  with  her  golden  curls  would  look  as  well 
in  blue. 

When  neighbor  women  spend  an  afternoon  together, 
the  children  are  sure  to  receive  a  goodly  share  of  the 
discussion:  different  ways  of  managing  them,  their  var¬ 
ious  temperaments,  idiosyncrasies,  progress  in  school, 
etc.  It  is  a  topic  which  never  wears  out,  and  one 
upon  which  every  mother  feels  more  or  less  at  home, 
according  to  her  years  of  experience.  Is  it  not  rather 
the  exception  than  the  rule  for  fathers  to  enter  into 
such  discussions  ?  A  little  incident  which  happened 
perhaps  20  years  ago  comes  to  mind,  which  seems 
quite  apropos. 

I  was  teaching  a  little  country  school ;  I  thought 
(and  still  think)  that  the  parents  and  directors  should 
manifest  some  interest  in  the  school  which  their  chil¬ 
dren  attended,  by  at  least  an  occasional  visit. 

One  day  a  new  pump  was  put  in  the  well  at  the 
school-house.  The  directors  came  and  gave  the  pump 
their  individual  inspection.  I  remarked  to  them  that 
a  new  pump  seemed  of  more  interest  to  them  than  the 
progress  of  their  children.  “  Oh,  well,  children  are 
so  common  we  can  see  them  any  day,  but  a  new  pump 
is  a  little  uncommon,  out  of  the  usual  line  !  ”  A  mother 


would  not  have  observed  the  new  pump  had  she  hap¬ 
pened  by,  but  she  would  have  seen  every  child. 

And  so,  tired  mothers,  as  the  days  go  by,  when  life’s 
burdens  seem  unfairly  portioned,  think  of  the  rose 
which  is  all  the  more  fragrant,  fresher,  sweeter,  after 
bending  under  its  burden  of  dew. 

The  burdens  which  must  be  borne  ;  the  time,  pa¬ 
tience,  energy,  sacrifice  required  for  the  building  of  a 
home  for  the  rearing  of  a  family  are  balanced  by  an 
elasticity  of  nature,  which  is  crowned  with  a  spirit  of 
endurance  and  the  blessedness  of  hope. 

MKS.  W.  A.  KELLERM  AN. 

Simple  Cooling  Drinks. 

PERHAPS  the  most  simple  and  most  nourishing  of 
these  are  based  upon  oatmeal.  Doubtless  no 
taste  accustomed  to  heavily-spiced  foods,  liquors, 
etc.,  would  find  them  agreeable;  yet,  when  ice-cold 
they  are  decidedly  palatable,  and  may  be  drunk  more 
freely  than  water  or  lemonade. 

Plain  Oatmeal  Drink. — Boil  four  ounces  of  oat¬ 
meal  in  three  quarts  of  water  for  half  an  hour ;  add 
one  scant  ounce  of  sugar,  strain,  and  make  very  cold. 

It  may  be  used  thus,  but  the  majority  of  tastes  will 
like  it  better  if  flavored  with  lemon  or  raspberry  juice. 
Or  a  quart  of  milk  may  be  added,  instead  of  the  fruit 
flavor. 

Stokos. — Place  in  an  earthen  vessel  four  ounces  of 
best  oatmeal,  a  half  cupful  of  white  sugar,  and  the 
juice,  with  a  portion  of  the  grated  yellow  rind,  of  one 
lemon.  Mix  with  a  small  quantity  of  warm  water  ; 
then  pour  over  it  nearly  a  gallon  of  boiling  water. 
Stir  well,  and  set  on  ice,  or  where  it  will  get  as  cold 
as  possible  before  using. 

Fruit  Juices. — These  grow  in  favor  yearly.  The 
least  storage  room  is  required  for  those  prepared  a 
year  in  advance,  when  they  are  put  into  the  form  of 
rather  thin,  sour  jellies.  These  may  be  melted  and 
thinned  a  little  before  using  ;  otherwise  they  do  not 
dissolve  readily  in  cold  water.  Sour  apples,  any  of 
the  berries,  grapes,  or  even  rhubarb,  may  furnish  a 
foundation  flavoring  for  these  drinks.  One  family 
thus  found  a  pleasant  use  for  some  green-grape-and- 
blackberry  jelly  that  proved  too  sour  to  be  palatable 
on  the  table.  It  was  liked  about  as  well  as  lemonade. 
Ripe-grape  syrup  is  especially  nice,  and  is  of  medici¬ 
nal  value  in  correcting  feverish  or  bilious  tendencies. 
An  acid,  a  flavor,  and  ice  to  cool,  are  the  general 
requisites  for  a  summer  drink. 

Gingkradk. — The  principle  just  laid  down  appears 
in  this  formula,  which  consists  of  adding  to  a  glass  of 
cold  water,  vinegar  and  ginger  to  taste,  with  a  trifle 
of  sugar.  To  some  this  will  not  appeal  at  all,  and 
probably  it  is  not  to  be  recommended  on  the  score  of 
healthfulness.  But  it  is  cheap,  and  those  who  like 
the  flavor  of  ginger  will  find  it  palatable. 

Lemonade. — After  all,  the  popularity  of  this  well- 
known  beverage  remains  unassailed  ;  and,  as  lemons 
are  so  wonderfully  cheap,  except  where  the  price  is 
affected  by  high  transportation  rates  or  distance  from 
the  centers  of  trade,  it  may  well  be  used  freely.  A  de¬ 
lightful  method  of  making  it  consists  in  adding  to  the 
juice  and  pulp,  freed  entirely  from  seeds,  sugar  in  the 
proportion  of  a  small  half  teacupful  to  the  juice  from 
one  large  lemon.  To  this  add  a  grating  of  the  yellow 
peel  and  a  very  little  water,  and  let  the  mixture  stand 
one  or  two  hours  or  longer  before  diluting  for  use. 
The  raw  taste  of  the  sugar  thus  disappears,  and  the 
smooth  lemon  flavor  permeates  the  whole  beverage. 
A  lemonade  which  tastes  of  the  water,  the  sugar  or 
the  bitter  peel  is  not  worthy  of  the  name. 

Mental  Struggles  of  Number  Six. 

CONCLUDING  to  try  to  write  that  half  column  of 
“available  matter,”  I  selected  for  my  first  sub¬ 
ject  “  my  experience.”  Then  I  remembered  that  one 
of  the  conditions  was  that  it  must  not  be  stale;  which 
caused  me  to  call  a  halt.  While  in  this  dilemma  I  be¬ 
thought  me  that  it  could  not  possibly  be  more  so  than 
the  adage,  “  Let  your  head  save  your  heels,”  which  I 
have  heard  from  time  immemorial  and  is  so  often  re¬ 
peated  in  the  Woman’s  Department,  whereat  I  decided 
to  take  for  my  subject  “My  experience  with  the  adage 
‘  Let  your  head  save  your  heels.’”  But  before  I  had 
fairly  warmed  to  my  subject  I  had  reached  the  200  word 
limit,  and  I  was  so  incensed  that  I  was  minded  to  take 
at  least  100  of  the  words  allowed  to  scold  the  editor, 
and  for  no  good  reason,  for  if  she  had  said,  “  the  ar¬ 
ticle  must  consist  at  least  of  200  words”  many  of  us 
would  rise  up  in  arms  and  say,  “  Oh,  dear;  that  just 
shuts  me  out;  I  can’t  write  long  articles  but  I  might 
write  something  short  and  to  the  point.”  What  in¬ 
consistent  mortals  we  are  any  way!  With  a  mental 
reservation  I  inclose  the  paragraph  and  hope  it  may 
prove  “available  matter.” 


I  should  like  to  give  my  experience  with  dainty 
cooking  for  farmers  an  airing,  but  can’t  do  it  with  no 
200  words.  No,  madame  !  No  !  Perhaps  I  will  write 
up  an  article  on  that  subject,  sign  my  name  Queen 
Victoria  and  send  it  to  England  to  Minister  Lincoln  to 
be  're-mailed  to  America  directed  to  some  paper  or 
magazine  that  employs  only  “high-flown”  authors  to 
write  for  it.  How  eagerly  every  word  of  it  would  be 
devoured,  for  there  is  something  in  a  name.  But 
there !  a  woman  never  could  keep  a  secret  since  Eve 
ate  the  apple,  then  went  and  told  Adam  all  about  it. 
And  as  I  have  told  The  R  N.-Y.  my  secret  there  is  an 
end  to  that  scheme  ;  as  I  would  very  likely  be  found 
out,  arrested,  “extry-dieted  ;”  then  tried  for  forgery 
or  high  treason. 

I  am  not  going  to  close  now  by  saying  (like  those 
very  modest  writers)  “I  am  a  constant  reader  of  your 
highly  valuable  paper”  (which  I  am)  and  could  not 
posibly  do  without  it,  (for  I  could — aside — I  should  hate 
to  though).  “  This  is  the  first  time  that  I  have  ever 
written  for  your  good,  and  grand  paper  (more  sweet¬ 
meats)  and  if  the  inclosed  paragraph  escapes  the  waste 
basket ;  will  write  again.”  But  I  shall  be  tempted  to 
write  again  and  give  the  editor  a  piece  of  my  m’nd  if 
she  don’t  publish  it ;  (the  paragraph)  after  I  have  had 
such  a  time  keeping  within  the  200  word  limit.  Come 
to  think,  what  would  be  the  use  of  it  ? 

A  great  man  (?)  once  said  :  “  What  is  the  use  of  try¬ 
ing  to  fight  an  editor  in  his  own  paper  ?  He  has  the 
paper  3G5  days  in  the  year,  and  you  can’t  have  it  a 
single  day  unless  he  has  a  mind  to  let  you.” 

“  NUMBER  SIX.” 

The  Real  Need. 

S  we  read  in  different  papers  the  articles  describ¬ 
ing  the  preparation  of  various  fancy  dishes,  it 
would  seem  that  the  writers  thought  farmers’  wives 
needed  a  knowledge  of  as  many  ways  of  cooking  every 
article  of  food  as  could  be  devised,  and  every  combina¬ 
tion  of  materials  that  could  possibly  be  made  palat¬ 
able.  Most  of  these  recipes  require  a  great  deal  of 
time,  patience,  attention  to  details  and  considerable 
practice  before  they  can  be  made  successfully.  The 
busy  country  housekeeper  has  neither  time  nor  strength 
for  the  long  beating  and  stirring,  heating,  cooling  and 
fussing.  These  are  too  tiresome,  too  wearing  on  the 
nerves ;  and  the  results  are  not  worth  the  labor. 

In  a  recent  number  of  the  New  York  Tribune,  Hol¬ 
lister  Sage,  speaking  of  the  unhealthfulness  of  “pound 
for  pound”  preserves,  says  that  raw  turnips  and  pota¬ 
toes  can  be  made  into  the  most  delicious  preserves  by 
this  method.  I  don’t  think  that  any  housekeeper  would 
make  preserves  of  potatoes  or  turnips,  but  it  sounds 
as  sensible  as  many  of  the  recipes  for  fancy  cookery. 

Quite  often  I  see  recipes  calling  for  wine,  cider  ox- 
brandy.  In  this  enlightened  age  do  women  need  to 
be  told  that  when  they  use  intoxicants  in  food,  or 
allow  a  cider  bai-rel  to  be  kept  in  the  farmhouse  cel¬ 
lar,  they  are  giving  their  sons  the  first  lesson  in 
drunkenness  ? 

Most  such  dishes  as  the  above  are  unhealthful,  es- 
specially  those  that  are  made  vex-y  sweet,  and  we  do 
not  need  them.  What  farmers’  families  do  need  is  a 
greater  abundance  and  variety  of  fruit  and  vegetables, 
for  winter  as  well  as  for  summer  ;  less  meat,  especi¬ 
ally  pork,  and  an  even  distribution  of  the  supply  of 
beef  and  poultx-y  throughout  the  year.  And  what  the 
farmer’s  wife  needs  is  more  time,  not  for  fancy  work, 
but  for  rest  and  the  impi-ovement  of  the  mind.  Good 
papers,  (with  The  Rural  at  the  head  of  the  list)  good 
books  and  music  should  have  a  sure  place,  and,  if  every 
member  of  the  household  appreciated  them  as  a  means 
of  education  and  refinement,  the  gossips  of  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  would  receive  less  encouragement,  and  the 
long  winter  evenings  would  be  all  too  short. 

A  COUNTRY  GIRL. 

*  *  * 

Character  Creater  Than  Circumstance. — In 

this  issue,  one  tells  a  pitiful  tale  of  a  man's  inhuman 
treatment  of  the  woman  whom  the  law  has  placed  in 
his  power.  But  is  it  not  plain  that  in  all  these  cases, 
it  is  not  the  law,  not  the  farm  life  not  cii-cumstances 
alone,  but  character,  the  people  themselves,  who  are 
responsible  ?  In  the  case  cited  in  this  issue,  the  man 
is  brutal,  and  our  friend  calls  the  woman  “poor  and 
mean-spirited.”  This  largely  explains  the  whole  mat¬ 
ter.  We  dare  not  blame  her  ;  the  circumstances  of 
her  birth  were  against  her  ;  for  in  none  but  English- 
speaking  nations  is  woman  allowed  to  be  in  any  wise 
the  equal  of  man,  with  rights  of  her  own.  Is  not  the 
real  solution  of  all  these  instances  of  wrong  among 
us  to  so  educate  and  in  every  possible  way  in  the  line 
of  chai-acter  that  the  sti-ong  will  not  attempt  to 
wrong  the  weak,  nor  the  weak  submit  to  be  wronged  ? 
In  the  fact  that  this  is  possible  lies  the  chief  glory  of 
our  free  country- 
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Notes  and  Comments. 

The  First  Six  Letters. — Although  it 
may  be  a  trifle  hard  on  the  writers  there¬ 
of,  we  must  dissect  these  first  communi¬ 
cations,  for  the  help  of  all.  Briefly,  then, 
two  of  the  six  sent  something  wholly 
within  the  conditions  laid  down  in  the 
offer.  A  third  sent  a  half  column  of 
good  matter,  but  gummed  all  the  sheets 
together  in  one  long  strip  (which  we 
shall  have  to  clip  apart),  thus  running 
all  her  paragraphs  together  as  one  arti¬ 
cle,  leaving  no  room  for  headings.  A 
fourth — a  bright  woman,  too — sent  an 
appeal  to  women  to  lie  down  and  rest 
awhile  after  dinner.  Good,  and  needed  ? 
Oh,  yes;  only  too  much  so.  But  fresh  ? 
As  stale  as  anything  could  be,  and  there¬ 
fore  not  suited  to  the  aims  of  “  Open 
Eyes.”  She  can  do  better.  Still  another 
used  two  pages  of  paper  in  asking  what 
“available”  matter  is;  whether  she 
shall  write  about  farming  matters  around 
Green’s  Five  Corners,  or  give  recipes 
used  in  the  family  for  many  years 

N  u  m  ber  Six. — Will  number  six  please 
notice  that,  had  we  told  about  her  in  the 
above  paragraph,  we  should  have  over¬ 
stepped  the  200  word  limit?  Number 
six  is  a  genius,  who  sent  us  a  brief  item, 
as  per  conditions,  and  solaces  herself  by 
sending  also  a  letter  covering  about  two 
foolscap  pages,  explaining,  commenting 
and  scolding  in  a  serio-comic  way  about 
the  conditions — and  other  things.  Her 
perception  of  the  fun  in  the  background 
is  almost  as  keen  as  an  editor’s  grows  to 
be.  But  she  could  know  through  expe¬ 
rience  only  how  difficult  it  is  for  editors 
to  obtain  matter  that  is  brief,  interesting 
and  fresh.  As  to  that  objectionable 
adage,  if  our  friend  knew  how  many 
articles  the  editor  “cut”  it  from,  she 
would  think  that  the  competitors  had 
been  all  of  one  mind,  at  least.  On  the 
preceding  page  is  a  portion  of  her  letter, 
not  written  for  publication,  but  we  think 
all  will  enjoy  it. 

Available  Matter. — We  are  really 
puzzled  as  to  how  to  put  this  more 
plainly.  Having  said  that  the  matter  de¬ 
sired  should  be  new,  interesting  and 
brief,  and  that  it  may  cover  everything  of 
special  interest  to  women,  what  can  we 
say  further?  The  200  words,  or  less,  is 
certainly  plain  to  all.  As  to  interest,  we 
may  say  that  local  items  are  likely  to  in¬ 
terest  only  the  few.  “Newness”  is 
always  somewhat  indefinite.  A  reader 
may  suppose  a  thing  to  be  fresh,  when 
the  editor,  who  has  the  run  of  all  the 
household  exchanges,  knows  that  it  is 
not  so.  And  let  us  confess  with  humilia¬ 
tion,  not  even  an  editor  knows  everything, 
and  he  may,  on  occasions,  suppose  a 
thing  to  be  fresh  which  is  not  fresh.  But 
this  much  is  certain  :  Few  things  so 
surely  cause  one  to  lose  favor  with  any 
editor  as  asking  him  what  one  shall  write 
about,  especially  after  a  broad  field  has 
been  outlined.  The  only  thing  to  do  is 
to  apply  the  tests  to  the  best  of  one’s 
ability,  then  send  the  matter  to  the  edi¬ 
tor  for  final  judgment.  He  must  be  the 
ultimate  judge,  and  he  simply  cannot 
judge  your  work  without  seeing  it. 

Addenda. — “Father  took  The  R.  N.- 
Y.,”  writes  one,  “and  we  have  taken  it 
many  years.  Perhaps  you  do  not  care  to 
hear  from  such  an  old  subscriber.”  But 
we  do.  Did  our  friend  never  hear  a  cer¬ 
tain  phrase  about  old  friends  being  best  ? 
One  who  could  write  for  The  R.  N.-Y.  of 
25  years  ago,  if  she  has  been  learning 
ever  since,  must  have  stores  of  wisdom 
to  broadcast  in  our  fallow  fields.  In  re¬ 
ply  to  a  query  regarding  stationery  and 
postage,  we  may  say  that  it  would  hardly 
be  reasonable  to  expect  us  to  furnish 
these  when  paying  a  high  rate  for  inat- 


When  Baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castorla, 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castorla, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castorla, 
When  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Castorla 


ter.  And  the  extra  office  work  thus  made 
necessary  would  preclude  it,  were  there 
no  other  reason.  And,  dear  friends,  once 
more  remember  that  the  eyes  of  every 
reader  of  this  department  are  “open” 
eyes.  If  you  fail  to  apply  the  three  tests, 
and  a  too  soft-hearted  Chief  Cook  lets 
you  in,  there  is  still  this  other  gauntlet 
to  run. 

Ye  Perfecte  Summer  Cowne. — 

Not  long  ago,  Miss  Elaine  Goodale  rec¬ 
ommended  and  described  the  standard 
garment  of  the  Indian  women  as  an  easy 
and  desirable  loose  gown.  Somewhat 
similar,  and  more  graceful  possibly,  is 
the  Japanese  kimono,  whose  popularity 
is  increasing  at  a  rate  to  make  it  “  the 
rage.”  To  make  one,  12  yards  of  flowered 
goods  14  inches  wide  are  needed.  Two 
widths  of  four  yards  each  form  the  body, 
and  are  joined  at  the  back  in  a  two-yard 
seam.  Two  40-inch  long  widths  form 
the  sleeves.  The  middle  of  each  is 
placed  at  the  shoulder,  and  sewed  about 
1(>  inches  each  way,  leaving  the  ends  free. 
For  the  neck,  out  straight  at  the  back  for 
three  inches;  from  the  gash,  slope  the 
cloth  in  revers  to  the  waist  line,  and  cut 
thus.  A  gore  seven  inches  wide  at  the 
widest  point,  tapering  to  nothing  at  the 
waist  line,  is  added  to  each  front,  the 
bias  side  next  the  main  breadth,  the  sel¬ 
vage  forming  the  edge  of  the  garment. 
A  strip  about  six  inches  wide  and  40 
inches  long,  forms  a  collar,  which  is  sewn 
to  the  garment  at  the  neck,  and  has  its 
square  ends  free,  and  finished  with  a 
hem.  The  side  seams  are  sewn  up  to 
within  four  inches  of  the  sleeve,  the 
space  being  left  for  ease  of  motion.  Then 
there  is  a  wide  obi  or  sash,  of  the  same, 
or  of  soft  silk;  with  a  hem  at  the  foot,  the 
kimono  is  finished.  But  what  is  this  fad 
to  the  woman  on  the  farm?  It  is  for  her 
to  adapt  to  her  use.  Who  wants  a  loose, 
thoroughly  easy  dress  to  rest  in,  one  that 
will  launder  with  perfect  ease,  if  not 
she?  In  adaptation  is  genius. 

Canning  Only  Play. — My  canning, 
jamming  and  preserving  work  this  season 
has  been  play  as  compared  with  other 
years,  and  I  owe  it  all  to  a  two-burner 
gasoline  stove.  It  frightened  me  dread¬ 
fully  at  first,  and  I  begged  husband  to 
take  ’'t  back,  but  he  would  not,  and  I 
just  had  to  get  used  to  it.  It  is  a  “jewel” 
now,  and  I  would  not  part  with  it.  No 
“  roast  mother”  now  for  me  ! 

The  glass  jars  stood  about  four  inches 
deep  in  water  quite  warm,  and  were  held 
with  a  wrench  while  they  were  being 
filled — result,  not  a  single  cracked  one 
in  eight  dozen  filled.  I  think  the  pressure 
of  the  water  helped  as  much  as  its 
warmth.  The  Shaffer  raspberry  is  the 
favorite  at  our  house  ;  its  season  this 
year  was  from  June  22  to  July  22.  It 
sold  best,  yielded  best,  “canned  and 
jammed”  best,  and  when  dead  ripe  was 
best  flavored,  over  such  varieties  as  Ohio, 
Gregg,  Turner  and  Cuthbert.  MRS.  w.  s. 

Witches’  Work.— Although  this  may 
not  be  new  to  some  readers  of  The 
Rural,  it  will  be  of  use  to  any  who  may 
try  it :  A  young  lady  attending  an  even¬ 
ing  tea  was  so  unfortunate  as  to  spill 
chocolate  on  the  front  of  a  delicate  dress. 
By  soaking  in  strong  witch  hazel  the 
stain  was  removed  without  changing  the 
color  of  the  goods.  A  young  man  upset 
a  bottle  of  ink  over  a  pair  of  light,  sum¬ 
mer  trousers.  The  same  treatment  re¬ 
moved  every  trace  of  the  stain.  Another 
lady  got  wheel  grease  on  a  light  silk,  and 
it  also  yielded  to  the  charm  of  witch- 
hazel.  If  obstinate  stains  like  those  of 
milk,  ink,  paint  and  gudgeon  grease  can 
be  conquered  by  so  simple  a  remedy,  I 
think  the  work  might  indeed  be  attri¬ 
buted  to  “  witches.” 

MRS.  SARAH  II.  HAMMAR. 

Fringed  Salad.— Instead  of  serving 
cabbage  salad  in  the  bowl  surrounded  by 
some  of  its  whole  delicate  leaves  (tulip 
fashion);  put  it  on  a  flat,  square  or  ob¬ 
long  dish  with  a  thick  border-fringe  of 
very,  very  finely  shredded  cabbage  from 
the  outer  edge  of  the  half  head  so  that  it 
will  be  long;  stick  in  a  few  freshly 


washed  parsley  leaves  here  and  there  in 
the  border.  The  middle  and  dressing 
can  be  prepared  any  time  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  and  put  aside  in  separate  dishes;  put 
the  part  to  make  the  fringe  in  very  cold 
water  or  on  ice,  not  cutting  it  until  just 
before  putting  together.  b.  b.  g 

EggShells. — One  often  meets  with  a 
housekeeper  who  would  feel  indignant 
should  one  suggest  to  her  to  boil  eggs  in 
her  tea-kettle;  yet  she  treasures  every 
raw  shell  for  the  coffee.  Which  is  the 
worse?  B.  b.  o. 

For  Lunch. — Better  than  pickles  for 
that  lunch  basket  is  a  cold  canned  to¬ 
mato  with  perhaps  a  teaspoouful  of  vin¬ 
egar  poured  on  it  in  the  glass.  Let  the 
children  take  salt  and  pepper  mixed  in  a 
bottle.  As  a  carrier  for  canned  fruit  and 
similar  foods,  a  jelly  glass  with  tightly 
fitting  tin  lid  suits  burs.  B.  b.  g. 

Pickles  of  Watermelon  Rinds. — 

Make  thin  parings  and  trim  off  all  soft 
places,  and  cut  in  such  pieces  as  you  like 
best,  remembering  they  will  shrink  con¬ 
siderably  in  cooking.  Sprinkle  a  very 
little  salt  over  them  and  let  stand  over¬ 
night.  Soak  a  few  hours  in  cold  water 
to  remove  the  salt.  Steam  until  a  fork 
will  pierce  easily,  and  drain  off  all  water. 
Then  put  into  a  stone  jar,  and  pour  over 
them  the  hot  prepared  vinegar,  which 
should  be  all  ready  ;  it  is  prepared  as  for 
any  sweet  pickle,  using  about  three 
pounds  of  sugar  to  two  quarts  of  vine¬ 
gar  ;  season  with  a  whole  lemon,  sliced, 
whole  cloves  and  stick  cinnamon. 

Sp  iced  Blackberries. — Five  quarts 
of  berries,  two  pounds  of  sugar,  one  pint 
of  vinegar,  one  tablespoon ful  of  cloves, 
cinnamon  and  allspice.  Cook  until  the 
berries  are  done,  then  skim  them  out  and 
boil  the  juice  three  quarters  of  an  hour, 
or  until  quite  thick,  put  the  berries  back, 
let  heat  up  again,  and  seal.  f.  ii. 


cjulv*rti0infl. 

Ip  you  name  THE  R.  N.-Y.  to  our  advertisers  you 
may  be  pretty  sure  of  prompt  replies  and  right  treat¬ 
ment. 


NERVOUS 

DEBILITY 

cured  by  the 
use  of 

AYER'S 

Sarsaparilla 

Tones  the  system, 
makes  the  weak 
strong. 

Cures  Others 

will  cure  you. 


•  T utt’s  Tiny  Pills  • 

A  enable  the  dyspeptic  to  eat  whatever 
lie  wishes.  They  cause  the  food  to  as- 

•  similate  and  nourish  the  body,,  give^^ 
appetite  and  develop  flesh.  Price,  U5  Q 
cents.  Exact  size  shown  in  border. 


The  High  Speed  Family  Knittf 

Will  knit  a  stocking  heel  a 
toe  in  ten  minutes.  Will  k 
everything  required  in  t 
household  from  homespun 
factory,  wool  or  cotton  yari 
The  most  practical  knitter  on  t 
market.  A  child  can  operate 

Strong,  Durable,  Simple,  Rapii 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  no  p; 
Agents  wanted.  For  particuli 
- —  and  sample  work,  address, 

J.  E.  GEARHART,  Clearfield,  Pi 


1  M  We  have  decided  to  sell 

I  ||  If  L  V  our  Heating  and  (looking 
I  m  C  aw  Moves  and  Ranges  di- 
■j  ^  m  reetly  to  consumers  at  act- 

-  ual  wholesale  prices.  You 

can  save  25  to  50  per  cent.  Write  for  prices, 
and  Inclose  six  cents  In  stamps  for  circulars. 


OCONTZ  STOVE  CO., 

P.  O.  liox  55.  B.  TOLEDO,  O. 


$3.22  BOOT 


(Sent  by  mail) 


We  sell  a  Ladies'  French 
Dongola  Boot  1  or  $2.0U  that 
would  cost  $3.0(1  at  any 
store.  All  sizes  and  widths. 
We  make  our  own  shoes, 
thus  giving  you  the  middle¬ 
man’s  profit.  1  f  you  want 
to  buy  your  shoes 


foraboutone-lialf  the  price 
you  are  now  paying,  send 
for  our  FREE  Catalogue. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or 
money  refunded.  l'OS- 
TAL  SilOE  CO..  31  Con¬ 
gress  SXKiiEr,  Boston, 
Mass. 


FOR  $2.22 


tage  l'aid. 


WE8LEYAN  ACADEMV. 

One  of  the  best  nendemlc  and  classical  schools  In 
New  England,  $200.  one-half  In  advance  and  remain¬ 
der  January  15,  will  cover  ordinary  tuition,  with  board 
for  the  year,  beginning  Aug.  ill .  Send  for  catalogue  to 
Key.  WM.  It.  NKYWULl,,  A.  11. ,  Prill.,  Wllbrahom,  Mann. 
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COLUMBUS  f^rLVis9 

reasonable  to  expect  that  his  namesake 
will  turn  it  to  good  advantage. 

THE  COLUMBIA  CHILLED  PLOWS 

are  unexcelled  for  light  draft,  ease  of  hand¬ 
ling,  good  work  and  wearing  qualities.  Our 
points  and  castings  outwear  all  others. 
Send  for  circular.  Meutlou  this  paper. 

COLUMBIA  PLOW  WORKS, 

P.  O.  Copake  Iron  Works,  Columbia  Co  .  N.  Y. 


SCIENTIFIC  SWEEP  MILL 

For  TWO  HORSES 

Fully  G iiaranleed. 

Grinds  EAR  CORN 
AND  SMALL  GRAINS. 

Spocial  Cob  Breaking  Device 
and  peculiar  dress  of  Grinders. 

Gives  better  work,  more 
of  it,  w  ill!  lews  work  lo 
learn  than  any  other. 

POWER  MILLS 

THE  FOOS  M  FG. CO. Springfield, O. 


You  may  hunt,  you  may  batter  this  fence  as 
you  will, 

It  cometh  up  smiling  and  romaineth  there 
still. 


It  Is  the  only  fence  that  will  stand  abuse.  Others 
are  either  rigid  and  liable  to  break,  or  passive  and 
decline  to  “  take.”  “  Give  and  take  ”  Is  the  motto  of 
the  Coiled  Spring  Fence. 


PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO., 
Adrian,  Mich. 


WHEREVER  THE 

ROCKER  WASHER 

Is  used  the  Washboard  Becomes  a  Belie 
o)  Barbarism.  It  is  warranted  to  do 
the  washing  of  an  ordinary  family  lri 
one  hour  as  clean  as  can  be  washed 
by  hand.  Wrlt()  for  full  description 
and  price.  Agents  wanted. 

ROCKER  WASHER  CO.,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 


GENERAL  ADVERTISING  RATES 

— OF — 

The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Standing  at  the  head  of  the  Agricultural  Press,  goes 
to  every  inhabited  section  of  North  America,  and  its 
readers  are  the  leading  men  In  their  communities. 
JiTThey  are  Buyers. 

ADVERTISING  RATES. 

Ordinary  Advertisements,  per  agate  line  (14 

lines  to  the  Inch) . 30  cents 

One  thousand  lines  or  more  within  one  year 
from  date  of  first  Insertion,  per  agate  line.. 25  “ 

Yearly  orders,  occupying  10  or  more  lines, 

per  agate  line . 25  “ 

Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “ Ado per 
line  leaded . 75  “ 

No  Advertisement  received  for  less  than  KH1 
for  each  insertion.  Cash  must  accompany 
all  orders  for  transient  advertisements. 
t3r A BSOLUTELYONE  PRICE  ONLY.jU 

Terms  of  Subscription. 

The  subscription  price  of  The  Rubai,  New-Yorkek 

Single  copy,  per  year . $2.00 

Great  Britain,  Ireland,  Australia  and 

Germany,  per  year,  post-paid . $3.04  (12s.  6d. 

France .  3.04  (11%  fr.) 

trench  Colonies . .  4.08  (21%  fr.) 

Entered  at  the  Post-Ofilce  at  New  York  City,  N.  Y.,  as 
second-class  mall  matter. 

THK  RURAL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 
Times  Building,  New  York 
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NEW-YORKER. 


The  Rural  Publishing  Company 

Times  Building,  New  York 

PUBLISH  KBS  OP 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

A  weekly  newspaper.  Established  1850.  De¬ 
voted  to  protltable  agriculture  and  progres  > 
slve  country  life  $2.00  a  year;  $3.00  to 
foreign  countries  In  the  Postal  Union 
Terms  to  clubs  on  application. 

American  Gardening 

A  monthly  magazine  of  horticulture,  fruits, 
Dowers,  vegetables  and  ornamental  gar¬ 
dening  ;  averages  100  pages  monthly. 
Illustrated.  Price,  $1.00  a  year;  $1.25  In 
New  York  City;  $1.50  to  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  In  the  Postal  Union. 

Out-Door  Books 

In  all  branches  of  agriculture  and  horticul¬ 
ture.  Catalogues  on  application.  Inquiries 
for  any  books  wanted  will  be  promptly 
answered. 


PRODUCERS  OK 


FINE  PRINTING 

ENGRA  V1NG 

ELECTROTYPING 


E.  H.  LIBBY,  General  Manager. 


AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 

The  Texas  drought  Is  over. 

A  Minneapolis  mill  makes  15,300  barrels  of  Hour  a 
day. 

Seventy  mares  have  been  bred  to  the  great  trotting 
stallion  Allerton  this  season. 

The  cultivation  of  the  grape  in  Prance  gives  em¬ 
ployment  to  no  fewer  than  2,3000,000  persons. 

The  worst  drought  since  1809  Is  drying  up  crops, 
wells  and  streams  In  the  Schuylkill  Valley,  Pa. 

An  electric  storm  In  northern  New  YTork  on  August 
9,  was  very  destructive  to  barns  and  live  stock. 

Mr.  Geo.  W.  Knorr  of  Kentucky  has  been  elected 
secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Kentucky  Dairy 
Association. 

In  France  an  outbreak  of  phylloxera  is  reported  In 
the  Avlze-Cramant  district,  the  vineyards  of  which 
are  among  the  Bnest  In  Champagne. 

The  Jersey  section  of  the  competitive  breed  test  at 
the  World's  Fair  will  be  In  charge  of  Mr.  Valancey 
E.  Fuller,  the  well-known  Jersey  breeder. 

There  Is  a  report  in  Wall  Street  that  a  gigantic 
jelly  trust,  with  a  capital  of  $12,000,000,  has  just  been 
established  to  act  under  a  New  Jersey  charter. 

A  bill  is  to  be  Introduced  into  the  next  session  of 
the  Pennsylvania  legislature  for  the  creation  of 
forest  reservations  at  the  bead-waters  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  rivers. 

Dispatches  from  Oklahoma  say  that  large  numbers 
of  cattle  throughout  the  Indian  Territory  are  dying 
of  Texas  fever.  The  disease  is  reported  to  be  spread¬ 
ing  rapidly. 

The  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  has 
lately  added  to  Its  veterinary  department  a  hospital 
for  dogs  which  is  said  to  be  the  finest  institution  of 
its  kind  in  the  world. 

Secretary  Noble  has  appointed  a  commission  to 
negotiate  with  the  Yankton  Indians  of  South  Dakota 
for  accession  of  their  surplus  lands,  which  aggregate 
about  168,000  acres. 

An  analysis  of  the  British  House  of  Commons 
shows  that  of  the  670  members  only  83  are  land 
owners  and  10  farmers;  while  the  lawyers  hold  164 
seats,  more  than  any  three  other  classes  combined. 

It  is  said  that  during  the  past  four  months  2 1,000,000 
bushels  of  corn,  principally  from  Kansas  and 
Nebraska,  have  been  shipped  to  Mexico.  The  move¬ 
ments  of  corn  In  that  direction  is  said  to  show  no 
signs  of  falling  off. 

The  cotton  planters  of  the  South  got  from  the  late 
Congress  what  they  have  been  after  for  10  years— an 
appropriation  of  what  virtually  amounts  to  $10,000,000 
for  building  levees  and  making  other  improvements 
along  the  Mississippi  River. 

Reports  from  the  southern  part  of  Oneida  and  por¬ 
tions  of  Madison  Counties,  N.  Y.,  indicate  that  a  late 
storm  did  great  damage  to  the  hop  fields.  The  vines 
In  many  yards  were  torn  from  the  poles,  and  in  other 
places  the  poles  were  leveled.  The  damage  will 
amount  to  thousands  of  dollars. 

The  exports  of  wheat  from  India  are  running  be¬ 
hind  last  year’s.  Since  the  first  of  April  the  shipments 
up  to  last  week  were  19,080,000  bushels,  against 
23,500,000  bushels  for  the  corresponding  period  of 
1891.  Of  the  total  first  named  11,600,000  bushels  went 
to  the  United  Kingdom  and  7,380,000  bushels  to  the 
continent  of  Europe. 

The  exportation  of  nitrate  from  all  the  Chilian 
nitrate  ports  in  May  was  1,428,739  quintals  (Spanish), 
as  compared  with  995,737  In  May,  1891,  and  870,732  in 
May  1890.  The  total  quantity  loading  on  May  31  was 
1,442,200  quintals  (Spanish),  as  compared  with  738,238 
on  the  same  date  in  1891,  and  4,060,300  on  the  same 
date  in  1890.  A  Spanish  quintal  Is  112  pounds. 

During  the  first  half  of  the  current  year  British 
imports  of  cattle  were  247,346  head,  or  24,000  more 
than  for  the  first  six  months  of  1891 .  Fresh  beef  im¬ 
ports  during  the  same  period  were  101,343,200  pounds, 
an  increase  of  7,629,500  pounds.  Mutton  imports 
were  6,000,000  pounds  below  those  of  the  first  half  of 
1891,  and  the  number  of  sheep  Imported  fell  off  nearly 
two-thirds. 

The  threatened  enforcement  of  a  retaliatory  policy 
by  the  United  States  against  Canada,  is  likely  to  be 
avoided  by  the  Canadians  abolishing  the  rebate  of 
18  cents  a  ton  on  all  grain  shipped  by  the  St.  Law¬ 
rence  Canal  to  Montreal,  and  fixing  a  toll  of  20 
cents,  which  will  apply  to  American  and  Canadian 
vessels  alike,  without  regard  to  the  ports  to  which 
vessels  are  bound.  The  former  Canadian  policy  was 
designed  to  force  grain-laden  vessels  from  the  West 


since 


1861.  1871. 


1881. 


1891. 


The  BRADLEY  FERTILIZER  CO.  use  only  the  best  of  crude  materials,  which  are  care¬ 
fully  prepared  by  approved  machinery  according-  to  formulas  based  upon  thorough  field  tests, 
thus  furnishing  the  best  plant-food  possible  to  secure.  1  hese  essential  requisites,  combined 
with  liberal  dealings  with  the  farmers,  have  made  the  BRADLEY  hERTILIZER  CO. 
the  largest  manufacturers  of  Fertilizers  in  the  world.  For  full  information,  address 

WESTERN  NEW  YORK  OFFICE: 

BRADLEY  FERTILIZER  CO.  2e  e.  main  street. 

No.  27  Kilby  Street,  BOSTON.  Rochester,  n.  y. 


to  unload  at  a  Canadian  port  Instead  of  one  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  United  States,  and,  according  to  American 
diplomacy,  was  in  violation  of  our  treaty  rights. 
Congress  authorized  the  President,  by  proclamation, 
to  levy  retaliatory  taxes  on  Canadian  vessels  pass¬ 
ing  through  canals  In  the  United  States,  especially 
the  Saut  Ste  Marie  Canal  in  northern  Michigan. 

A  strike  that  will  directly  affect  farmers,  as  it  is 
pretty  sure  to  affect  the  price  of  plows,  is  that  which 
has  just  occurred  at  the  Avery  Plow  factory,  Louis¬ 
ville,  Ky.  The  factory  has  been  shut  dotvn  during 
the  summer  months  and  was  just  ready  to  resume. 
The  company  decided  to  reduce  the  wages  of  the 
piece-workers  and  200  men  would  not  accept  the 
reduction. 

Complaints  are  made  In  England  of  the  slim  attend¬ 
ance  at  the  Royal  Counties  Show,  lately  held  at  Red- 
hill,  where  only  15,347  paid  for  admission  on  the  four 
days,  as  compared  with  35,397  at  Portsmouth  last 
year,  and  22,760  at  Winchester  In  1890.  National  elec¬ 
tions  seem  to  have  a  demoralizing  effect  on  public 
e  vhtbitlons,  and  Indeed  to  some  extent  on  all  sorts  of 
b  usiness,  on  the  other  side  of  the  water  as  well  as  on 
this. 

There  are  reports  from  many  sections  of  Texas 
that  the  boll  worm  Is  doing  very  great  Injury  to  the 
cotton  crop.  Many  plantations  have  been  completely 
ruined.  The  general  crop  of  the  State  Is  eight  days 
later  than  last  year  and  already  six  per  cent  worse. 
The  estimated  acreage  of  corn  over  last  year  is  14 
per  cent  more  and  its  condition  In  nine  per  cent  bet¬ 
ter.  The  reports  are  based  on  replies  from  67  coun¬ 
ties,  64  of  which  report  the  corn  crop  sufficient  for 
home  consumption. 

Those  42  Imprisoned  Wyoming  would-be  lynchers 
of  the  ‘'rustlers”  have  been  set  at  liberty  on  $20,000 
bail  each.  The  sheriff  positively  refused  to  feed  or 
keep  them  longer,  and  the  ball  Is  merely  nominal,  as 
most  of  them  aren’t  worth  a  cent,  and  they  them¬ 
selves  alone  signed  the  collective  bail  bond.  None  of 
them  Is  likely  to  be  ever  again  legally  troubled  about 
the  matter,  but  they’ll  get  little  mercy  if  they  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  “rustlers.” 

On  the  night  of  July  19  a  special  train  of  five  cars 
loaded  with  fresh  fruits  was  dispatched  from  Sacra-  I 
mento,  Cal.,  for  New  York,  where  the  fruit  was 
promptly  tranferred  to  the  Majestic.  On  August  5 
the  fruit  was  sold  at  auction  In  London,  but  the 
prices  were  not  high,  buyers  professing  to  believe 
that  fruits  kept  so  long  under  such  conditions  would 
be  unfit  for  sale.  Plums,  pears  and  peaches  com¬ 
prised  the  bulk  of  the  shipment.  Bartlett  pears  sold 
for  from  7s.  3d.  to  7s.  6d.  per  box.  Crawford  peaches 
brought  from  5s.  9d.  to  6s.  9d.  per  box. 

Kolb,  the  fusion  candidate  lu  Alabama,  declares 
that  he  was  elected  by  40,000  majority,  but  that  he 
has  been  swindled  out  of  his  rights  by  the  grossest 
ballot  box  stuffing  and  most  flagrant  election  frauds. 
He  says  he  will  not  submit,  but  will  appeal  to  the 
majority  who  elected  him.  A  convention  of  the 
Farmers’  State  Alliance  met  at  Cullmen  on  August 
10,  63  out  of  66  counties  being  represented.  A  prop¬ 
osition  that  all  Kolb’s  followers  refuse  to  pay  the 
State  tax  to  the  Jones  government  was  discussed 
and  adopted  next  day.  Jones’s  majority  has  already 
dwindled  from  20,000  to  10,000. 

The  general  opinion  throughout  the  country  is  very 
emphatic  that  Farmer  Governor  Buchanan,  of  Ten¬ 
nessee,  has  made  the  outrageous  blunder  of  his  life 
by  commuting  to  life  Imprisonment  the  death  sen¬ 
tence  just  about  to  be  executed  on  Col.  Henry  Clay 
King,  the  lecherous,  deliberate,  cold-blooded  mur¬ 
derer  of  lawyer  Poston,  his  legal  opponent  In  a  law 
suit.  If  such  is  the  stuff  farmer  governors  are  made 
of,  people  generally  think  the  fewer  of  them  we  have 
to  license  murder,  the  better.  Buchanan  has  been 
hung  in  effigy  in  Memphis,  where  both  parties  to  the 
murder  resided,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  could 
now  be  elected  as  constable  in  even  a  “  moonlight 
whisky  ”  village  among  the  mountains  of  the  State. 


XTOW  IS  THE  TH^EE  TO  SOW 

Henderson  s  Special  Grass  Mixtures 

FOR  HAY  OR  PERMANENT  PASTURE. 

These  mixtures  will  give  a  pasture  that  will  stand  without  renewal  for  20  years.  Thousands  of 
acres  are  now  sown  with  them  annually.  Fall  sowings  are  most  successful. 

Henderson's  Progressive  Farmers'  Manual,  offering  the  most  complete  list  of  Grasses, 
Fodder  Plants,  Cereals  and  Root  Crops,  mailed  free  on  application. 

PETER  HENDERSON  &  CO.  wa.  New  York 


THREE 

STYLES. 

FIVE 

SIZES, 

Thousand* 
told. 


MORGAN 


Spading 

Harrow 


The  Best  all  around  Rotary  Harrow  and  Pulverizer, 
tin  rr\||AI  for  Fall  plowed  land.  Stubble,  vine- 
>. Cl  C.UUML  yards  and  Peach  Orchards.  Leaves  no 
furrow  or  ridge.  Angle  of  teeth  adjustable.  Send 
for  Catalogue.  Mention  this  Paper.  Addresa 

D.  S.  MORGAN  &  CO.  Brockport,  N.Y. 


CATALOGUE 
FREE. 


Good 
Better 
Best 


BUGGY 


y  $55  oo 
o  $65  00 
—  $75°° 


BUY  ot  the  Manufacturer.  SAVE  Middleman' a  profit  and  Traveling 
man's  expenses.  Buggies, Phaetons,  Surreys.  Wa«ons,and  Carts. 
We  are  the  only  manufacturers  willing  to  ship  you  any  vehicle  In 
Catalogue  to  be  paid  for  If,  upon  arrival,  it  is  found  as  represented. 

PIONEER  BUGGY  CO.,  Columbus.  Ohio. 

AU  Vehicles  warranted.  Capacity  100  finished  vehicle*  daily. 


[neelands 

Crystal 

dreamery 


Only  Creamery 

with 

Glass  Milk  Cans 

and 

Steel  Plate  Water  Tanks 


CREAM  WITH  OR  WITHOUT  ICE. 

acticable,  Durable,  Simple,  Perfect,  Profitable.  Non-rust- 
Non-corrosive,  no  Leaking.  Sediment  removed  by  bot- 
n  skimming.  No  dipping  or  slopping  of  milk  or  cream, 
ass  cans  give  more  and  better  cream  and  butter.  A  per- 
:t  “Babv  Separator”  for  small  dairies. 

Send  for  catalogues  to 

Crystal  Creamery  Co., 


;ents  wanted, 
it  tn  fi r<t  nnrr.hase 


Lanslne.  Mich. 


POTATO  DIGGER 


HOOVER  &  PROUT,  Avery.  Ohio. 


OUR  HAY  CARRIERS 

are  the  best  suited  for  all  kinds  of  buildings.  Use 
any  Fork  or  Slings,  Sell  direct. 

FOWLER  &  FARRINGTON. 

Taughannock  Falls,  N.  Y. 


FRUIT 


EVAPORATOR 


THE  ZIMMERMAN 
The  Standard  Machine 

Different  sizes  and  prices.  Illustrated  Catalogue  free. 
THE  BLYMYEK  1BONWOKKS 


IB  CO,.  Cincinnati.  O. 


It  is  No  Trouble 


nriTTU  Piano.  Organ,  $>23  up.  Want  ag’ts. 
DlAI  I  I  Cat  free.  Dan’l  F.  Beatty,  Wash’ton.N.J 


for  us  to  send  yon  samples  of  Artistic  Wall  Paper. 
One  hundred  for  eight  cents.  Prices,  from  five  to 
fifty  cents  a  rolL 

A.  L.  DIAMENT  &  CO.,  1306  Market  St.,  Phil*. 
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New  York  State  fair. 

As  many  of  our  readers  probably  know,  the  New 
York  State  Agricultural  Society,  under  whose  aus¬ 
pices  these  fairs  are  held,  decided  three  years  ago  to 
cease  Its  migratory  plan  and  locate  permanently  in 
one  central  place.  Syracuse  Is  almost  exactly  In  the 
center  of  the  State,  and.  after  considerable  trouble 
and  expense,  grounds  were  secured  near  that  city, 
which  from  their  position  geographically  and  as  re¬ 
gards  railroad  facilities,  seemed  to  have  almost  been 
made  for  the  purpose  of  holding  expositions.  The 
plot  comprises  about  118  acres  of  land,  just  sloping 
enough  to  admit  of  proper  drainage.  Half  of  it 
will  be  devoted  eventually  to  as  good  a  mile  track  as 
there  is  anywhere,  and  already  a  very  excellent  half 
mile  track  has  been  built  there. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  society,  races 
for  the  encouragement  of  the  breeders  of  trotting 
and  running  horses,  will  be  held  at  the  State  Fair. 
The  programme  includes  several  excellent  races 
each  day.  In  addition  to  these,  there  will  be  some 
good  hurdle  races,  and  the  finest  chariot  races  in  the 
world.  These  chariot  races  are  conducted  by  the 
well-known  Mr.  A.  McDonald  of  Chicago,  and  con¬ 
sist  of  two  four-in-hands,  harnessed  each  to  a  two¬ 
wheeled  chariot,  one  driven  by  a  man  and  the  other 
by  a  lady.  They  are  very  exciting  races,  and  are  run 
in  earnest  from  the  beginning  to  the  finish. 

The  officers  of  the  Society  congratulate  themselves 
on  their  success  In  securing  the  attendance  of  his 
Excellency,  the  Governor  of  the  State,  lion.  Roswell 
P.  Flower,  who  will  deliver  an  address  on  Saturday, 
September  10  He  will  be  accompanied  by  his  staff 
and  several  prominent  officials  of  the  State.  He  will 
be  accorded  a  grand  reception  on  the  grounds  by 
State  militia,  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  etc. 
On  Tuesday,  September  13,  it  is  expected  that  there 
will  be  the  greatest  gathering  of  grangers  and  farm¬ 
ers  this  State  has  ever  seen.  The  Worthy  Master  of 
the  National  Grange.  Mr.  J.  H.  Brigham,  will  be  pres¬ 
ent,  and  deliver  an  address.  Grangers  all  over  the 
State  manifest  great  enthusiasm  and  there  are  In¬ 
dications  of  the  coming  of  large  delegations  from  all 
parts  of  the  State.  Arrangements  have  been  made 
for  special  rates  on  the  railroads,  all  of  which,  viz: 
the  N.  Y.  C.  &  H.  R.  RR.,  West  Shore  and  D.  L.  &  W. 
RR.,  have  depots  on  the  grounds,  while  the  R.  W.  & 
O.  RR.  makes  direct  connection  at  Syracuse.  We  are 
confident  that  our  readers  will  see  in  this  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  diversion  and  enjoyment,  which  comes  at 
least  but  once  a  year. 


87,3.  The  reduction  is  from  90  to  86  In  Wisconsin,  92 
to  87  In  Minnesota  and  90  to  85  in  North  Dakota. 
There  has  been  a  slight  advance  in  South  Dakota  and 
Nebraska,  with  no  change  in  Iowa.  In  the  mountain 
States  condition  is  generally  high.  In  Washington 
a  decline  is  reported  from  90  to  78  as  a  result  of 
blighting  heat,  and  in  Oregon  from  91  to  76.  Condition 
of  other  crops  averages  as  follows:  Spring  rye  89.8 
instead  of  92.7  in  July.  Oats  86.2,  fall  of  one  point. 
Barley  91,1  instead  of  92.  Buckwheat,  acreage  101.3; 
condition.  92.9.  Potatoes  86.8,  declining  from  90. 
Tobacco  88.8.  a  fall  from  92.7.  Hay  93.2. 


BEANS  AND  PEAS 

..2  20  @-  — 

Mediums,  choice,  1891 . 

Pea,  choice,  1891 . 

White  Kidney,  choice,  1891 . 

Red  Kidney,  choice,  1891 . 

Yellow  Eye,  choice,  1891 . 

Black  Turtle  Soup,  choice,  1891 . 

Lima  beans,  California  (60)  lbs.) . 

Foreign  medium,  1891 . 

Green  peas,  1891,  hbls.,  per  bush . 

Green  peas,  1891,  bags,  per  bush . 

Green  peas,  Scotch.  1891.  bushel . 

,..l  87*^@1  90 
...1  87>4@1  90 
.  .2  50  @2  60 
...2  40  @2  50 
.  ..1  65  @1  75 
..  -  @-  - 
,..l  95  @2  00 

—  @ - 

...1  65  @ - 

...1  70  — 

,..l  60  @ - 

BUTTER. 

Creamery—  western. 

Elgin  extras . 

Other  Western  extras . 

Firsts  . 

. 23J^®24 

. 22)4  @23 

. 21)4®  22 

. 19  @20 

Thirds . - 

Imitation  creamery— 

. 17  @18 

. 19  @20 

. 16  @18 

.  15  @15)4 

. 17  @18 

. 15  @16 

Factory  fresh,  extra . 

. 17  @— 

. . 16  @16Jhj 

. 15  @15)4 

Fourths  to  thirds . 

ROllS . 

. 14  @14)4 

. -  @— 

STATE  AND  PENN. 

Creamery,  Palls,  extra . . 

Half  firkin  tubs— 

.  23  @23)4 

. 22  @22)4 

. 20  @21  ' 

Seconds . 

Welsh  tubs— 

Fresh  extras . 

. 18  @19 

. 21  @22 

Seconds  . 

. 17M@18 

We  learn  from  the  Secretary  of  the  fair  that  there 
are  a  large  number  of  entries  In  all  classes,  and  the 
indications  are  that  the  exhibit  in  the  Ladies'  Depart¬ 
ment  will  far  surpass  anything  ever  seen  at  the  fair 
heretofore  No  gambling,  liquor  selling,  or  other 
objectionable  features  can  be  found  on  the  State 
Fair  grounds.  In  this  respect  It  is  a  model  exhibi¬ 
tion  and  one  which  women  and  children  can  attend 
with  perfect  safety. 

The  days  of  the  fair  are  from  September  8  to  the 
15,  1892. 

CROP  AND  MARKET  NOTES. 

The  butter  market  continues  in  a  healthy  condi¬ 
tion,  and  the  indications  now  are  that  it  will  not  be 
lower  than  the  present  price  during  the  season.  The 
demand  for  really  fine  butter  is  fully  equal  to  the 
supply— rather  exceeding  it,  while  there  is  always 
plenty  of  the  lower  grades. 

The  Bureau  of  the  American  Republics  publishes 
some  interesting  statistics  concerning  the  cattle  in¬ 
dustry  of  Uruguay.  With  a  population  of  about  650,000 
people,  700,000  head  of  cattle  are  slaughtered  an¬ 
nually  and  100,000  head  exported  alive.  The  value 
of  an  ox  is:  for  meat,  150  pounds,  $9.90;  hide,  68 
pounds,  $7.74;  tallow,  40  pounds,  $2.49;  remnants,  50 
cents— total,  $20.63;  expenses  at  yards,  $3  60.  The 
annual  exports  of  meat  products  are  about  143.000,000 
pounds,  of  which  70,000,000  are  jerked  beef  or  dried 
meat;  dressed  meat,  3,500,000;  extract  of  meat, 
1,000,000;  grease,  35,000.000;  tallow  skins,  12.000;  hair, 
3,250,000,  and  fertilizers  9.000.000  pounds. 

The  August  report  of  the  Statistician  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  published  on  August  11.  shows 
a  reduction  in  the  condition  of  cotton  during  July 
from  86.9  to  82.3  per  cent.  This  is  the  lowest  average 
since  August,  1886.  when  the  general  condition  was 
one  point  lower.  The  season  has  been  almost  every¬ 
where  too  wet,  though  in  South  Carolina  and  Geor¬ 
gia  alternations  of  excessive  rainfall  and  blistering 
sunshine  have  been  injurious.  In  Texas,  need  of 
rain  is  reported  by  some  correspondents.  The  natural 
result  of  these  conditions  appears  in  grassy  fields, 
rank  plant  growth  and  small  fruitage,  with  consider¬ 
able  shedding.  Grass  worms  and  caterpillars  have 
appeared  in  the  more  southern  and  western  districts, 
but  no  material  damage  has  yet  resulted.  The  State 
averages  of  condition  are:  Virginia,  83;  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  82;  South  Carolina,  83;  Georgia,  84;  Florida,  81; 
Alabama,  83;  Mississippi,  80;  Louisianla,  83;  Texas, 
86;  Arkansas,  75,  and  Tennessee,  79. 

The  crop  returns  of  the  Department  for  corn, 
spring  wheat,  etc.,  show  a  slight  improvement  in  the 
condition  of  corn,  raising  the  monthly  average  from 
81.1  in  July  to  82.5  in  August.  In  only  four  years 
since  the  initiation  of  crop  reporting  has  there  been 
lower  August  condition.  In  the  year  of  the  worst 
failure,  1881,  it  was  79.  declining  to  65  in  October.  In 
1890  it  was  73.3,  declining  to  70.6  in  October.  In 
August,  188G,  it  was  80.7,  and  in  1887  it  was  80.5,  de¬ 
clining  later  only  in  the  latter  years. 

A  slight  Improvement  is  indicated  in  the  States 
north  of  the  Ohio  River  and  a  greater  advance  in  the 
States  west  of  the  Mississippi  River,  except  Kansas 
and  Nebraska.  Condition  is  high  In  nearly  all  the 
Southern  States,  nearly  the  same  as  in  July  in  the 
breadth  west  of  the  Mississippi,  higher  in  the  lower 
States  of  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  slightly  lower  in 
Alabama  and  Mississippi.  A  small  decline  is  seen 
in  the  Middle  States,  except  New  York,  and  also  in 
the  Eastern  States,  though  In  both  of  these  divisions 
the  average  is  larger  than  tn  the  West. 

The  following  averages  of  principal  States  are 
given:  New  York,  90;  Pennsylvania,  86;  Virginia, 
90;  Georgia,  97;  Texas,  94:  Tennessee,  91;  Ohio,  81: 
Indiana,  74;  Illinois,  73;  Iowa,  79;  Mis;  ourl,  82;  Kan¬ 
sas,  81;  Nebraska,  80.  Most  correspondents  indicate 
a  present  tendency  to  further  improvement.  The 
returns  relating  to  spring  wheat  are  lower,  declining 
during  the  month  from  a  general  average  of  90.9  to 


CHEESE. 

State  factory,  full  cream — 

Fine .  9%@  9j£ 

Fair  to  prime .  9>4@  - 

Light  skims  choice .  6  @  6% 

Light  skims,  common  to  prime .  4^@ 

Skims  choice .  2  ®  2% 

Pennsylvania  skims .  1H 

EGGS. 

N.  Y.  State  and  Penn,  new  laid  per  doz . 18  @19 

Western  fresh  gathered  choice . 17%@18 

Western  fresh  gathered,  fair  to  prime. ......16  @17 

FRUITS— GREEN. 

Apples,  Nyack  Pippin,  per  d-h’d,  bbl . 2  25@2  75 

Nyack  Pippin,  per  open-head  bbl....  — 2  00@2  50 

Orange  Pippin,  per  d-  h'd  bbl . 2  00@2  50 

Orange  Pippin,  open-head  bbl . 1  75@2  25 

Astrachan,  prime,  per  bbl . 1  75@2  25 

Sour  Bough,  prime,  per  bbl . 1  75@2  00 

Sweet  Bough,  per  bit . 1  50@2  00 

Com.  and  wind-falls,  per  bbl .  75@1  25 

Pears,  Clapp’s  Favorite,  per  bbl . 3  00@4  40 

Beurre  Giffard,  per  bbl .  3  00@3  50 

Catherine,  per  bbl . 2  00@3  00 

Near-by  Sugar  top.  per  bbl . 1  50@2  00 

Near-by  Scooter,  per  bbl . 1  50@2  00 

Ga.,  Le  Conte,  good,  per  bbl  . 3  50@4  50 

Ga.,  Le  Conte,  poor,  per  bbl .  2  0U@3  00 

Ga.,  Le  Conte,  prime  to  fancy,  per  crate.  50@1  25 

Md.  &  Del.  Bartlett,  per  crate . 1  00@1  50 

Ga.  and  Va.  Bartlett,  per  crate . I  25@2  25 

Plums,  Up-River  Egg.  per  bbl . 4  00@5  00 

Up-River  Egg,  per  keg . 1  76@2  25 

S’n  Damson,  per  quart .  6@  8 

Peaches.  Ga.,  Crawford,  per  case . 1  50@2  00 

Md  &  Del.  Mt.  Rose,  perorate . 2  00@2  50 

Md.  &  Del.  Mt.  Rose,  per  basket . 1  50@1  75 

Md.  &  Del.,  E.  York,  per  basket . 1  50® - 

Md  &  Del.  Troth,  per  crate . 1  50@2  00 

Md.  &  Del.  Troth,  per  basket . 1  25@1  50 

Md.  &  Del.  common,  perorate .  75@1  25 

Md.  &  Del.  common,  per  basket .  50@l  00 

Jersey,  prime,  per  basket . 1  25@-  — 

Jersey,  plain,  per  basket .  75@1  25 

Jersey,  poor,  per  basket  .  40®  60 

Grapes,  Ga.,  Delaware,  per  lb .  4@ 

Ga.,  Niagara,  per  lb .  4® - 

8.  C.  Concord,  per  lb .  10@  15 

-  8.  C.,  Moore’s  Early,  per  lb .  10®  15 

I  19.  C.,  Delaware,  per  lb .  5@  15 

S.  C.,  Niagara,  per  lb .  5@  15 

N.  C.  Moore’s  Early,  per  8  lb  basket _  35®  50 

N.  C.  Ives,  per  8  lb  basket .  25@  30 

N.  C.  Ives,  per  4  ID  basket .  15®  20 

N.  C.  Delaware,  per  4  lb  basket .  40@  60 

Va.,  Ives,  per  8  lb,  basket .  25®  30 

Va..  Ives,  per  4  lb,  basket .  ...  15@  20 

Va.  Moore’s  Early,  per  8  lb  basket .  50®  60 

Va.  Concord,  per  cases,  per  lb .  6@  7 

Va.  Delaware,  cases  per  lb .  10@12)^ 

Va.  Niagara,  cases,  per  lb  .  8@  10 

Currants,  cherry,  per  quart .  9@  10 

Cherry,  per  lb .  7@  9 

Small,  per  lb .  6@  7 

Blackberries,  Up-River,  per  quart .  10®  U 

Upper  Jersey,  per  quart .  8@  12 

Lower  Jersey,  per  quart .  8®  11 

Huckleberries,  Penn.  &  Mountain,  per  quart  6@  8 

Shawangunk  Mt.,  per  box .  50®  75 

Jersey,  per  box .  25®  75 

Jersey,  per  quart .  5®  7 

Md.,  per  quart .  4®  6 

Muskmelons,  Hackensack,  fancy,  per  bbl..  4  00@5  00 

Hackensack,  fair,  per  bbl . 2  00@2  60 

Up-Jersey  Jenny  Lind,  per  bbl . 1  75@2  25 

Up-Jersey  Nutmeg,  per  bbl . t  50@2  00 

8o-Jersey  Gem,  per  bbl .  .1  50@2  50 

So-Jersey  Jenny  Lind,  per  bbl . I  50@2  50 

So-Jersey  Christina,  per  bbl . 1  50@2  00 

So-Jersev  Nutmeg,  prime,  per  bbl . I  25@1  50 

So-Jersey  common,  per  bbl .  50@1  00 

Md.,  prime,  per  bbl . 1  50@1  75 

Md.,  poor  to  good,  per  bbl  .  50@1  25 

Anne  Arundel,  per  bbl . 1  50@2  00 

Norfolk,  per  bbl .  50@l  00 

Watermelons,  poor  to  fancy,  per  car _ 100  00@200  00 

Prime  large,  per  100  .  18  00®  20  00 

Medium,  per  100 .  10  00®  16  00 

Small,  per  100  .  00@  9  00 


FRUITS— DOMESTIC  DRIED 


VEGETABLES. 


Apples,  evaporated,  1861,  fancy .  8  @- 

Evaporated,  1891,  choice .  7 - 

Evaporated,  1891,  prime .  7t£@  - 

Evaporated,  1891,  common  to  fair .  6  @  1% 

Southern  sliced,  1891,  prime .  4  @  5 

State  and  coarse  cut,  1891 .  4  @  4% 

C  r’Southern  coarse  cut,  1891 .  4  @  - 

Chopped,  1891 .  2^@  2% 

Cores  and  skins,  1891 . 2  @  2 ii 

Peaches,  Del.,  peeled  fancy . -  @  - 

N.  C.  peeled,  fancy .  -  @  - 

N.  C.  peeled,  choice .  -  @  - 

Southern  peeled,  common  to  prime .  -  @  - 

Raspberries,  1891,  evaporated . 18  @19 

1891,  sun-dried . 17  (317V6 

Blackberries,  1891,  per  lb . .  3  @  35$ 

Huckleberries,  1891,  per  lb . 10  @  - 

Cherries,  1892 . 20  @  - 

Cherries,  1891 . 19  @20 

Plums,  State .  7  @  - 

Apricots,  Cal.,  1891.  per  lb . 10  @12 


FURS  AND  SKINS. 

N’n.  W'n  South’n  and 
No.  1  quality  and  East’n  Southwest'n 


Black  Bear . 

....$20 

00@35 

00 

$10 

00®28 

00 

Cubs  and  yearlings  .... 

. . . .  6 

00@18 

00 

5 

00@13 

00 

Otter  . 

....  9 

00®  11 

00 

6 

00®  8 

00 

Beaver,  No.  1 . 

....  6 

00®  8 

00 

6 

00®  7 

00 

Red  Fox . 

....  I 

50®  1 

75 

1 

25®  1 

50 

Gray  Fox  . 

....  1 

00®  1 

25 

85®  1 

10 

Lynx . 

....  4 

00®  6 

00 

- @  - 

— 

Wild  Cat . 

60®  1 

25 

-@ 

— 

Marten,  dark . 

.  2 

00®  5 

00 

- 

- C*  * 

— 

Marten,  pale . 

90@  1 

25 

- 

— @  - 

— 

Skunk,  black . 

....  t 

15®  1 

30 

1 

00@  1 

15 

Skunk,  half-strtped - 

70@ 

HU 

50® 

65 

Skunk,  striped . 

30® 

45 

20® 

35 

Skunk,  white . 

10® 

20 

10® 

15 

Raccoon . 

60® 

90 

45® 

80 

Opossum . 

25® 

45 

20® 

40 

Mink . 

75®  2 

50 

50®  1 

00 

Muskrat,  spring . 

15® 

18 

13® 

18 

GINSENG 

Northern  and  Canada,  per  lb . 

Western  as  to  quality,  per  lb . 

Southern  as  to  quality . 

GRASS  SEED. 

Clover . 

Timothy . 


HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay,  No.  1,  per  100  lbs . 

No.  2,  per  100  lbs . 

Shipping,  per  100  lbs . 

Clover,  mixed,  per  100  lbs . . 

Clover,  per  100  lbs . 

Hay,  salt,  per  100  lbs . 

Straw,  Long  Rye,  per  100  lbs . 

Straw,  Short  Rye,  per  100  lbs . 

Straw,  Oat,  per  100  lbs . 

8traw.  Wheat,  per  100  lbs . 


.$2  70@3  00 
.  2  30@2  50 
.  2  20®2  40 


.  10 

@ 

11 

.1  00 

@1 

30 

..90 

® 

95 

.75 

(<£ 

— 

..65 

@ 

70 

..65 

® 

— 

..(Hi 

® 

— 

..55 

® 

— 

..55 

® 

60 

..40 

® 

50 

..45 

® 

65 

..40 

® 

— 

HONEY. 

White  clover,  1  lb.  bxs.,  per  lb . 10  @12 

2  lb.  bxes.,  per  lb .  8  @10 

Poor,  per  lb .  6  @8 

Buckwheat,  1  lb.  bxs.,  per  lb .  8  @10 

Buckwheat,  2  lb.  bxs.,  per  lb .  6  @8 

Extracted,  per  lb . 7!^@— 

Extracted  Southern,  per  gallon . 60  @70 

HOPS. 

N.  Y.  State,  1891,  choice . 26  @— 

Fair  to  prime . 21  ®25t£ 

Common . 22  @23 

N.  Y.  State.  1890,  choice . 13  @18 

Good  to  prime . —  @— 

Old  olds .  7  @10 

California,  1891  . 20  @25 

California,  1890 . 12  @17 

Pacific  Coast,  old  olds .  6  @10 

Bavarian . 47  @50 

MEATS  AND  STOCK. 

Live  veal  calves,  prime,  per  lb . 7  @  - 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb .  6t6@ 

Common  to  medium,  per  lb .  5%®  t>'4 

Live  calves,  Western,  per  lb . 3>a@  4j£ 

Live  calves,  Duttermllk,  per  lb .  3  @  3}$ 

Grassers,  per  lb .  2%&  $4 

Calves,  city  dressed,  per  lb .  8  @11 

Country  dressed,  prime .  '.>4&  - 

Country  dressed,  fair  to  good . 8)4®  9 

Country  dressed,  common  to  medium..  6  @  8 

Dressed,  buttermilk,  per  lb .  5  @  6 

Dressed  grassers,  per  lb .  4  @  5 

Spring  Lambs,  alive,  near-by,  per  lb . 6-%@  14 

Alive,  poor  to  good,  per  lb .  5>s@  fits 

Sheep,  alive,  good  to  prime,  per  lb .  554@  5% 

Sheep,  alive,  poor  to  fair,  per  lb .  3t6@  5 

Hogs,  country  dressed,  light,  per  lb . 8t6@  9 

Country  dressed,  medium,  per  lb .  1%®  84 

Country  dressed,  heavy .  -  @~ 

Live,  per  100  lbs . 6  00@6  25 


POTATOES. 


Long  Island  in  bulk . 1  37@  1  f>2 

Jersey,  Prime . 21  5®  1  50 

Sweet,  Southern  vellow.  per  bbl  . 3  00@  4  00 

N.  C.  red.  per  bbl . 2  00®  2  50 

Southern  white  yams,  per  bbl . 2  00@  2  50 

POULTRY-LIVE. 

Spring  chickens,  per  lb.,  large .  19  @  20 

Medium,  per  lb.,  large .  14  @  15 

Fowls,  Jersey,  State  and  Penn.,  per  lb. ..  14  @  15 

Western,  per  lb .  14  @  15 

S’n  and  So'western,  per  pair .  14  @  15 

Roosters,  mixed,  per  lb .  |  @  — 

Old,  per  lb .  8^@  9 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb .  10  @  11 

Ducks,  N.  Y.,  N.  J.  &  Pa.,  per  pair .  75  @1  00 

Ducks,  Western,  per  pair .  65  @  80 

Southern,  per  pair .  (Hi  @  — 

Geese,  Western,  per  pair . 1  25  @1  50 

S’n  and  Southwest'n.  per  oalr .  1  25  ®-  — 

POULTRY— DRESSED. 

Turkeys,  fancy  small . 15  @io 

Mixed  weights  dry  choice . 12  @14 

Young  toms  fair  to  choice . —  @ — 

Old  toms . —  @ — 

Fair  to  good . —  @— 

Phlla.  chick’s,  3  to  3*4  lbs  to  pair,  per  lb . 19  @20 

Chick’B,  3  to  4  lbs.,  per  lb . 15  @18 

Chickens,  3  lbs  and  over,  per  lb . 14  @15 

Fowls,  Jersey . 12  @13 

State  and  Pennsylvania . 13  @14 

Western . 13  @12 

Western,  poor  to  fair . 12  @12H 

Old  Roosters .  8  @84 

Spring  Ducks,  per  lb,  Long  Island . 17  @18 

Western .  7  @13 


Bran,  40  lb . 

60  lb . 

Middlings,  80  lb... 

100  lb . 

Sharps . 

Hominy  Chop . 

Oil  meal . 

Cotton-seed  meal 


FEED. 

. per  cwt.  $  65  @  70 

.  60  @  65 

.  65  @  70 

.  75  @  80 

.  75  @  80 

.  80  @  85 

. .  1  20  @1  25 

. . I  17  @-  — 


Cabbage,  L.  I.  and  J’y  Flat  Dutch  per  100.  4  50®  6  00 

Celery,  Mich.,  per  doz.  roots .  12®  25 

Cauliflower,  L.  I.  and  Jersey,  per  bbl: .  2  00®  4  00 

Cucumbers,  Jersey,  per  box .  40®  60 

Jersey,  per  bbl .  1  00®.  1  60 

Corn,  Hackensack  Jersey,  per  100 .  1  00®  1  25 

Other  Jersey,  per  100  .  60®  1  00 

Egg  plant,  Jersey,  per  box .  50@  75 

Jersey,  per  bbl .  1  00®  2  00 

Lima  beans,  Hackensack,  per  bag . 1  25®  1  50 

Other  Jerssy,  per  bag .  1  00®  1  25 

Onions,  Conn,  white,  per  bbl .  2  50@  3  50 

Conn  red,  per  bbl . 1  75®  2  25 

Orange  Co.  red,  per  bbl . 1  25®  1  75 

State  and  Western  yellow,  per  bbl .  2  00®  2  50 

Jersey  yellow,  per  bbl  .  1  75®  2  25 

Peppers,  near-by,  per  box . 25®  40 

Pickles,  cucumber,  per  1000 .  1  50®  2  00 

Squash,  L.  I.,  crook-neck,  per  bbl .  75@  1  00 

L.  I.  and  Jersey  white,  per  bbl .  76@  l  (Ml 

Tomatoes.  South  jersey,  per  box .  25®  35 

South  Jersey,  per  basket .  20@  25 

Near-by  Jersey,  etc.,  per  box .  60@  80 

MILK. 


The  total  dally  supply  for  the  week  has  boon  20,639 
cans  of  milk,  183  cans  of  condensed  milk  and  758  cans 
of  cream.  The  average  price  paid  for  the  surplus 
on  the  platform  has  been  $1.80  a  can  of  40 quarts. 


|Ui0ccUnncou0  SUmtttfiufl. 

IN  writing  to  advertisers  please  always  mention 
The  Rural. 
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- ■  /©I  [STEEL  PRESSES^] 


MAKE  YOUR  OWN  CIDER 
AND  WINE. 

HUTCHISON  MILL, 

shown  by  the  cut,  is  the  best  made 
Prices;  No.  0,  $9;  No.l,$ll. 

Circulars  on  application. 

.JOHN  \V.  DOUGLASS, 
Manufacturer 

of  all  Kinds  of  Farming  Tools, 

57  Beckman  St.,  New  York. 


BEST  LINE 

cH,Cst.°l‘ouiS 
»  ST.  PAUL  «" 
MINNEAPOLIS 

WANTED — On  country  place  at  Staten  Island, 
N.  Y.,  a  single  man,  experienced  in  the  care  of 
poultry.  Must  ha.ve  testimonials,  showing  experi¬ 
ence,  integrity  and  sobriety. 

Address  B,  Deryan  Hills,  Staten  Island. 


FARMER  or  GARDENER. 

Can  rent  seven  acres  on  easy  terms  for  one  year 
or  more.  Thirty  minutes  from  New  York.  Orchards, 
Vineyard,  House,  Barn,  Hennery,  etc.  Address 
H.  HENNING, 

138  Eleventh  Street.  Jersey  Cttv,  N.  J.  , 


AGENTS  WANTED  ON  SALARY 

or  CO JI. MISSION,  to  handle  the  New 
*  PatentCbemleal  Ink  Knitting  Pencil.  Agents  making 
850  per  week.  Monroe  Eraser  31  Pg  (Jo.  x  175,  LaCrosse,  Wis. 


R 1  P  A  NS  TA  8 UL*&*S  ******  ! 

the  stomach,  liver  arid  bowels,  pun  I 
°y  the  blood,  are  safe  and  effectual 
;he  best  medicine  known  for  bilious- « 


f  ness,  constipation,  dyspepsia,  foul# 
breath,  headache, mental  depression.  ♦ 
painful  digestion,  bad  complexion,# 
andaJl  diseases  caused  by  failure  ox# 
the  stomach,  liver  or  nowels  to  per 
i  form  their  proper  i  unctions.  Persons  given  to  over 

J  eating  are  benefited  by  taking  one  after  each  meal 
Price,  *2  ;  sample,  15c.  At  Druggists,  or  sent  by  mail 
•  RIPAN8  CHEMICAL  CO  ,  10  Spruce  St.,  New  Ycrk. 


1  RUBBER  | 

ROO 

FI 

IN 

G 

(s  unequaled  for  house,  barn,  factory  or  outbuildings, 
and  costs  half  the  price  of  shingles  iin  or  iron. 

It  is  ready  for  use  and  easily  applied  by  any  one. 
Write  at  once  for  estimate  and  catalogue. 


fORSHEDORHEN  HOUSE. 

On  steep  or  flat  surface.  Excellent  roof,  complete 
$2.00  Per  IOC  square  feet.  $2.00 


Send  stamp  for  sample,  state  size  of  roof  and  mention  The  Rural  New  Yorker. 

Indiana  Paint  and  Roofing  Co.,  42  West  Broadway,  New  York 
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Odds  and  Ends. 

Prof.  Norman  Robinson  of  the  Flor- 
da  Experiment  Station,  praises  tobacco 
stems  for  use  around  orange  trees.  They 
make  a  good  mulch  and  are  richer  in  fer¬ 
tility  than  any  other  mulching  substance. 
After  speaking  of  the  good  effects  of 
stable  manure  and  fertilizers  he  says : 

An  orange  tree  is  not  unlike  a  domestic 
animal  or  human  being.  It  occasionally 
likes  a  change  of  diet,  and  I  know  of  no 
“side  dish”  that  I  can  more  cordially 
recommend  than  a  liberal  one  of  Ken¬ 
tucky  tobacco  stems. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  chemists 
and  doctors  are  now  discovering  several 
valuable  curative  principles  in  tobacco. 

Go  and  Do  Likewise. — The  following 
dialogue  is  reported  from  Georgia.  Give 
us  more  of  this  “  free  coinage  of  corn 
culture.”  A  colored  farmer  was  the 
speaker : 

“  I’s  de  fool  no  longer.  I’s  done  l’arnt 
some  sense !  ” 

“  How's  that,  uncle  ?”  a  white  gentle¬ 
man  inquired. 

“  Well,  you  sees,  boss,  ebber  sense  free¬ 
dom  de  black  folks  hcz  been  raisin’  cot¬ 
ton,  cotton,  cotton.  Yea’  afo’  las'  de  white 
man  tuck  all  de  crop  ter  pay  fuh  de  gwan- 
ner — ‘  de  fertilize  bils,’  he  says — an’  I 
deu  ’clare  ’fo’  God  I’s  gwine  ter  quit  buy- 
in’  ‘  fertilize  bills,’  an’  den  fix  de  writin’ 
so  de  white  man  git  all  de  crop  in  de  fall 
ob  de  yea.’  I  done  quit  dat,  sho’.  Las’ 
yea’  I  raise  de  crap  o’  cawn  ;  an’  now  I’s 
got  de  cawn  in  de  crib,  an'  I’s  sellin’ 
cawn  to  de  white  man,  an’  de  white  man 
he  got  de  cotton  in  de  gin  house,  an’  he 
say  he  can't  sell  a  poun',  esseptin’  at  less 
dan  de  cos’,  an’  I’s  got  de  cawn  to  sell ; 
an’  I  gits  de  cash  ebbery  day  fo’  dat.  Dis 
yea’  J  done  plant  all  cawn,’  an’  no  cotton 
agin.  An’  I  ain’t  gwine  to  be  fool  no 
longer,  des  plantin’  cotton  all  de  time. 
I’s  done  l’arnt  some  sense  !  ” 

Sense  in  a  Sparrow. — A  writer  in  Har¬ 
per’s  Young  People  tells  a  story  of  a  lit¬ 
tle  sparrow  which,  in  trying  to  fly,  fell 
behind  a  window  grating  so  that  it  could 
not  get  out.  Several  fierce  cats  saw  the 
little  bird  and  tried  to  get  at  it.  Then 
ensued  the  following : 

Two  large  male  sparrows  alighted  upon 
the  yard  pavement,  and  not  more  than 
three  feet  away  from  the  cats,  who  were 
still  intent  upon  the  fluttering  youngster 
behind  the  window  grating.  Then  the 
mother  bird  fluttered  in  the  air  just  over 
the  cats,  screaming  and  scolding,  and  be¬ 
ing  answered  vehemently  by  all  her 
friends.  The  two  sparrows  on  the  pave¬ 
ment  kept  hopping  about  dangerously 
near  to  the  cats,  chirping  and  scolding 
also.  Their  little  game,  of  course,  was 
to  distract  the  cats’  attention  from  the 
young  bird,  and  this  they  succeeded  in 
doing  so  well  that  the  cats  alternately 
chased  them  and  then  attacked  the  bird 
behind  the  bars. 

This  performance  was  continued  off 
and  on  for  two  whole  days,  the  cats  giving 
up  the  contest  from  time  to  time.  “When 
the  cat  is  away,  the  mice  will  play,”  the 
old  saying  goes.  In  this  case,  when  the 
cats  were  away,  the  mother  bird  flew  in 
behind  the  grating  and  fed  her  offspring, 
and  also  gave  him  lessons  in  flying  until 
the  young  bird  could  fly  high  enough  to 
reach  the  opening  he  had  originally  fallen 
through,  and  then,  assisted  by  the  parent 
birds,  he  managed  to  reach  a  vine  that 
trailed  from  the  fence  to  the  extension 
windows,  and  so  he  was  saved. 

Liquid  Manures. — James  Wilson,  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  Iowa  Station,  reports  an 
experiment  with  liquid  manure.  The 
“dark  colored  sediment”  that  flowed 
from  the  manure  heaps  was  dipped  into 
barrels  and  applied  to  several  rows  of 
corn.  These  gave  an  increase  at  the  rate 
of  23  bushels  per  acre  over  those  not  so 
treated.  Not  only  was  the  yield  heavier, 
but  the  plants  were  greener  and  health¬ 
ier  in  every  way.  This  gives  a  faint  idea 
of  what  is  lost  every  year  in  the  leach- 
ings  from  the  average  barnyard.  Many 
Eastern  farmers  build  deep  cisterns  into 
which  they  drain  all  the  barn  leachings. 
These  are  pumped  into  a  barrel  cart  like 
the  one  shown  in  a  late  Rural,  and 
sprinkled  over  the  grass  and  grain. 
Dipping  it  up  in  barrels  is  slow  and  nasty 
business.  It  is  well  for  our  Iowa  friends 
to  realize  that  the  best  of  their  manure 
runs  away  in  the  leachings.  There  is 
another  lesson  too — which  is  that  a  little 
soluble  fertilizer  scattered  through  the 
rows  of  corn  would  have  increased  the 
yield  quite  as  much  as  the  liquid  manure, 
and  Avould  have  been  easier  to  handle. 
It  will  pay  pretty  well  to  apply  the 


liquid  manure  alone.  Prof.  S.  A.  Beach 
says  about  this  : 

A  Geneva  market  gardener  claims  that 
the  application  of  liquid  manure  last 
season  gave  potatoes  from  a  week  to  10 
days  earlier  than  those  not  so  treated 
and  he  thinks  it  gave  an  increased  yield 
also. 

Enemies  of  Feathered  Folks. — The 
keepers  at  Central  Park  have  trouble  in 
raising  their  rare  birds.  A  black  swan 
recently  hatched  out  five  cygnets.  Prowl¬ 
ing  cats  killed  four  of  them  in  three 
days.  It  is  the  same  with  other  high- 
priced  birds.  Stray  cats  and  dogs  are 
sure  to  get  more  than  their  share.  What 
do  you  think  of  this  statement : 

The  food  thrown  out  to  the  regular 
denizens  of  the  Park  attracts  rats  and 
mice.  The  former  are  peculiarly  large, 
f  it,  sleek  and  audacious  creatures,  that 
dare  to  attack  almost  any  of  the  caged 
wild  beasts.  They  actually  visited  the 
hippopotamus  and  gnawed  at  her  tough, 
thick  hide  until  it  was  scarred  and  sore. 
They  have  just  been  at  the  ostrich,  and 
the  bird  is  under  treatment  for  painful 
wounds.  If  a  monkey  dies  overnight 
his  body  is  half  eaten  before  morning. 
The  rats  swarm  by  hundreds  in  the  Park, 
and  are  especially  plentiful  about  the 
menagerie  and  the  lower  lake.  It  is  not 
safe  to  set  poison  for  them,  and  it  is  sup¬ 
posed  that  to  exterminate  them  is  prac¬ 
tically  impossible.  Terriers  have  killed 
a  good  many,  but  a  single  terrier  makes 
small  impression  upon  the  swarms  of 
vermin.  A  keeper  who  had  a  terrier 
found  the  dog  helpless  and  actually 
paralyzed  one  morning,  while  all  about 
him  lay  the  bodies  of  73  rats  which  he 
had  killed  overnight.  The  dog  had  to 
be  killed,  as  he  was  beyond  recover y. 
The  rats  are  seen  frequently  enough  by 
day,  but  at  night  a  flash  light  shows 
them  by  the  dozen.  Some  are  nearly  as 
large  as  small  monkeys.  They  swim 
along  the  edge  of  the  lower  lake,  find 
their  way  into  the  quarters  of  the  ani¬ 
mals  and  play  about  the  aviaries,  on  the 
watch  for  unwary  fowls. 

It  is  a  pity  the  cats  won’t  try  rat  meat 
in  the  place  of  swan. 


If  you  name  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  our  advertisers  you 
may  be  pretty  sure  of  prompt  replies  and  right 
treatment. 


THE  BEST  ARTICLE 

IS  THE  CHEAPEST. 

BUHACH 

Is  the  llest.  Purest  ami  Most  Effective  In¬ 
sect  Powder  upon  the  Market. 

DY  ITS  INTELLIGENT  USE  HOTELS, 

Restaurants,  Saloons,  Stores,  Offices,  as  well  as 
Field,  Orchard,  Garden  and  Conservatory  may 
be  kept  free  from  all  troublesome  insects  It  Is  now 
regarded  as  a  necessity  in  most 
of  the  principal  hotels  In  the 
United  States  and  wherever  it  has 
been  introduced  it  has  given  com¬ 
plete  satisfaction.  Owing  to  an 
increased  production  of  Pyre- 
thrum  flowers,  from  which  this 
valuable  article  is  made,  and 
their  improved  facilities  for  re¬ 
ducing  them  to  powder,  the  man¬ 
ufacturers  have  this  season  made  a  material  reduc¬ 
tion  in  their  prices.  To  protect  their  customers  each 
package  shows  the  trade-mark  of  the  sole  manufac¬ 
turers,  BUHACH  PRODUCING  AND  MFG.  CO., 
Stockton,  Cal. 

For  sale  by  all 

SEEDSMEN  ANI)  DRUGGISTS. 


1  HOME  IS  WilTING 


BOOKS 

SPRAYING  CROPS:  Why,  When  and 

How  to  Do  It.  By  Prof.  Clarence  M.  Weed,  a 
handy  volume  of  about  100  pages;  illustrated. 
Covers  the  whole  field  of  the  insect  and  fungous 
enemies  of  crops  for  which  the  spray  is  used.  The 
following  topics  are  discussed  in  a  concise,  prac¬ 
tical  manner: 

Spraying  Against  Insects.  Feeding-Habits  of  In¬ 
sects.  Spraying  Against  Fungous  Diseases.  The 
Philosophy  of  Spraying.  Spraying-Apparatus.  Spray¬ 
ing  Trees  in  Blossom.  Precautions  in  Spraying.  In¬ 
secticides  used  in  Spraying.  Fungicides  used  in 
Spraying.  Combining  Insecticides  and  Fungicides. 
Cost  of  Spraying-Materials.  Prejudice  Against 
Spraying.  Spraying  the  Larger  Fruits.  Spraying 
Small  Fruits  and  Nursery  Stock.  Spraying  Shade- 
trees,  Ornamental  Plants  and  Flowers.  Spraying 
Vegetables,  Field  Crops  and  Domestic  Animals, 
Price:  In  stiff  paper  cover,  50  cents:  flexible  cloth,  75 
cents. 

IMPROVING  THE  FARM  :  Or,  Methods 

of  Culture  that  shall  afford  a  profit,  and  at  the 
same  time  increase  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  By 
LUCIUS  D.  Davis. 

The  contents  treat  exhaustively  on  renewing  run¬ 
down  farms,  and  comprise  the  following  chapters: 
Book  Farming.  The  Run-Down  Farm.  Will  It  Pay 
to  Improve  the  Farm?  How  Farms  become  Exhausted. 
Thorough  Tillage.  Rotation  of  Crops.  Green  Man¬ 
uring.  More  About  Clover.  Barn-Yard  Manure- 
How  Made,  its  Cost  and  Value,  How  Prepared  and 
Applied.  The  Use  of  Wood-Ashes.  Commercial  Fer¬ 
tilizers.  Special  Fertilizers.  Complete  Manures. 
Experiments  with  Fertilizers.  Stock  on  the  Farm. 
Providing  Food  for  Stock.  Specialties  in  Farming 
Price :  Cloth.  $1 . 

HOW  TO  RID  BUILDINGS  AND  FARMS 

OF  RATS,  Mice,  Gophers,  Ground-Squirrels, 
Prairie  Dogs,  Rabbits,  Moles,  Minks,  Weasels  and 
other  pests,  quickly  and  safely.  How  to  snare 
Hawks  and  Owls.  Valuable  hints  to  Housekeep¬ 
ers,  Farmers  and  Poultry  Keepers.— By  “Pick¬ 
ett.”  Price,  paper,  20  cents. 

CROSS-BREEDING  AND  HYBRIDIZ¬ 
ING: — The  Philosophy  of  the  Crossing  of  Plants,  con¬ 
sidered  with  Reference  to  their  Cultivation.— By 
L.  H.  Bailey. 

The  main  subject-matter  of  this  book  was  delivered 
as  a  lecture  before  the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of 
Agriculture  in  Boston,  December  1, 1891.  Like  all  the 
writings  of  Professor  Bailey,  it  happily  combines  the 
results  of  faithful  study  and  exhaustive  practical 
experiment,  in  a  style  which  is  at  once  simple  yet 
comprehensive,  and  which  is  Interesting  and  valu¬ 
able  both  to  the  learned  and  unlearned  reader. 
Rural  Library  Series.  Price,  paper,  40  cents. 

THE  MODIFICATION  OF  PLANTS  BY 

CLIMATE.— By  A.  A.  CKOZIKR. 

An  essay  on  the  influence  of  climate  upon  size, 
form,  color,  fruitfulness,  etc.,  with  a  discussion  on 
the  question  of  acclimation.  35  pp.,  paper.  Price> 
paper.  25  cents. 

THE  CAULIFLOWER. — By  A.  A.  Cro- 

zier.  Origin  and  History  of  this  increasingly 
important  and  always  delicious  vegetable. 

The  Cauliflower  Industry.— In  Europe.  In  the 
United  States.  Importation  of  Cauliflowers. 

Management  of  the  Crop.— Soil.  Fertilizers.  Plant¬ 
ing.  Cultivating.  Harvesting.  Keeping.  Marketing. 

The  Early  Crop.— Caution  against  planting  it 
largely.  Special  directions.  Buttoning. 

Cauliflower  Regions  of  the  United  States. — Upper 
Atlantic  Coast.  Lake  Region.  Prairie  Region.  Cauli¬ 
flowers  in  the  South.  The  Pacific  Coast. 

Insect  and  Fungous  Enemies.— Flea-Beetle.  Cut- 
Worms.  Cabbage-Maggot.  Cabbage-Worm.  Stem- 
Rot.  Damping-Off.  Black-Leg. 

Cauliflower-Seed.— Importance  of  careful  selec¬ 
tion.  Where  the  Seed  is  Grown.  Influence  of  Cli¬ 
mate.  American-grown  Seed. 

Varieties.— Descriptive  Catalogue.  Order  of  earll- 
ness.  Variety  tests.  Best  Varieties. 

Broccoli.— Difference  between  Broccoli  and  Cauli¬ 
flower.  Cultivation,  use  and  varieties  of  Broccoli. 

Cooking  Cauliflower.  —  Digestibility.  Nutritive 
Value.  Chemical  Composition.  Recipes. 

Price,  cloth,  $1. 

INSECTS  AND  INSECTICIDES.  —  A 


For  you  In  the  great  State  of  Minnesota -the  poor 
man’s  paradise— where  there  never  has  been  a  crop 
failure.  Plenty  of  wood,  water  and  work.  Values 
are  increasing.  A  farm  worth  $1,000  live  years  ago  is 
worth  $5,000  to-day.  If  you  have  a  little  money  and 
a  large  amount  of  energy  write  us.  We  are  selling 
farms  to  people  from  nearly  every  State  In  the 
Union  and  from  many  countries  abroad.  If  you  want 
to  make  a  home  for  yourself  in  the  great  flour  State, 
do  not  delay  but  write  “The  International  Land 
Co.,”  Guaranty  Loan  Building,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


FOR  SALE. 

To  close  an  estate.  Farm  of  40  acres,  highly  culti¬ 
vated  land,  in  Kennebec  County.  Me.  Ten  minutes 
from  post-office  in  city  of  8,000  inhabitants.  Also  80 
head  of  thoroughbred  South-Down  Sheep.  For 
further  particulars  address 

GEO.  K.  BOUTELLE,  Waterville,  Me. 


IMPROVED  FARMS  VKSia 

moderate  prices.  Inquire  of  SAMUEL  VERPLANCK, 
Flshklll-on-Hudson,  N.  Y 


Manager  wanted:  A  reliable  and 

_ _ _ wide-awake 

man  as  local  manager  in  every  county.  A 
fine  opportunity.  Satisfactory  terms  to  right 
partv.  Write  at  once  and  send  references 
to  GLEN  liKOS.,  Roc  hester,  N.  Y. 


Practical  Manual  Concerning  Noxious  Insects 
and  the  Methods  of  Preventing  their  Injuries.  By 
Clarence  M.  Weed,  Professor  of  Entomology 
and  Zoology,  New  Hampshire  State  College. 

1  think  that  you  have  gotten  together  a  very  useful 
und  valuable  little  book.— Dr.  C.  V.  Riley,  U.  S. 
Entomologist. 

It  is  excellent.  1  must  congratulate  you  on  the 
skill  you  have  displayed  in  putting  in  the  most  im¬ 
portant  Insects,  and  the  complete  manner  in  which 
you  have  done  the  work.— James  Fletcher,  Do¬ 
minion  Entomologist. 

I  am  well  pleased  with  it.  There  is  certainly  a  de¬ 
mand  for  just  such  a  work.— Dll.  F.  M.  Hexamer, 
Editor  American  Agriculturist. 

Price,  cloth.  $1.25. 


POPULAR  ERRORS  ABOUT  PLANTS, 

—By  A.  A.  Crozier. 

A  collection  of  errors  and  superstitions  entertained 
by  farmers,  gardeners  and  others,  together  with  brief 
scientific  refutations.  Highly  interesting  to  students 
and  intelligent  readers  of  the  new  and  attractive  In 
rural  literature,  and  of  real  value  to  practical  culti¬ 
vators  who  want  to  know  the  truth  about  their  work. 
Price,  cloth,  $1. 

TUBEROUS  BEGONIAS:  Culture  and 


DIXON’S  SILICA  GRAPHITE  PAINT 

W ater  will  run  from  it  pure  and  clean.  It  covers  doable 
the  surface  of  any  other  paint,  and  will  last  four  orflv * 
timeslonger.  Equally  usefulforanyironwork.  Send  for 
circulars.  Joe.  Dixon  Crucible  Co.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


Management  of  a  Most  Promising  Race  of  Plants 
New  to  American  Gardens.— By  Numerous 
Practical  Growers. 

Reproduced  from  The  American  Garden  with 
the  addition  of  much  new  matter  Price,  paper, 
20  cents. 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING 


TO  BUY. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM -CULTURE  FOR 

AMERICA.  BY  JAMBS  MORTON.  An  excellent 
and  thorough  book  ;  especially  adapted  to  the 
culture  of  Chrysanthemums  in  America. 

The  contents  include  Propagation  by  Grafting,  In¬ 
arching  and  Seed.  American  History.  Propagation 
by  Cuttings.  Exhibition  Plants.  Classification.  Ex¬ 
hibition  Blooms.  Soil  for  Potting.  Watering  and 
Liquid  Manure.  Selection  of  Plants.  Top-Dressing. 
Hints  on  Exhibitions.  List  of  Synonyms.  Staking 
and  Tying.  General  Culture.  Insects  and  Diseases. 
Standard  Chrysanthemums.  Sports  and  Variations. 
Disbudding  and  Thinning.  Oriental  and  European 
History.  Calendar  of  Monthly  Operations.  Chrysan¬ 
themum  Shows  and  Organizations.  National  Chrys¬ 
anthemum  Society.  Early  and  Late-Flowering 
Varieties.  Chrysanthemums  as  House-Plants.  Varie¬ 
ties  for  Various  Purposes.  Price:  Cloth,  $1;  paper 
60  cents. 

THE  NEW  BOTANY:  A  Lecture  on  the 

best  method  of  Teaching  the  Science.  Valuable 
to  Students  and  Amateurs,  being  a  Useful  Guide 
in  Studying  “  The  Beautiful  Science.”— By  W.  J. 
Beal,  M.Sc.,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Botany,  Agri¬ 
cultural  College,  Michigan.  Third  Edition,  en¬ 
larged  and  revised.  Price,  paper,  25  cents. 

LANDSCAPE  GARDENING.— By  Elias 

a.  Long. 

A  practical  treatise  comprising  32  diagrams  of  ac¬ 
tual  grounds  and  parts  of  grounds,  with  copious  ex¬ 
planations.  Of  the  diagrams,  all  but  nine  have  ap 
peared  in  the  serial,  “  Taste  and  Tact  in  Arranging 
Home  and  Other  Grounds,”  which  has  been  so  at¬ 
tractive  a  feature  of  Popular  Gardening  and  The 
American  Garden  during  the  past  year.  But  in 
the  new  form  the  matter  has  been  entirely  rewritten. 
Printed  on  heavy  plate  paper,  it  is  unsurpassed  for 
beauty  by  any  other  work  on  Landscape  Gardening. 
Price,  in  stiff  paper  covers,  50  cents. 

MY  HANDKERCHIEF  GARDEN  :  Size 

25  x  60  feet.  Results:  A  Garden,  Fresh  Vegeta¬ 
bles,  Exercise,  Health,  and  $20.49  in  Cash.— By 
Charles  Barnard. 

Being  an  explicit  account  of  Mr.  Barnard's  actual 
operations  on  a  suburban  village  house-lot.  Inter¬ 
esting  and  valuable  to  all  suburban  dwellers,  pro¬ 
fessional  men  and  mechanics.  Price,  paper,  25  cents 

JUST  OUT. 

Fruit  Culture, 

and  the  Laying  Out  and 
Management  of  a  Country 
Home. — By  W.  C.  Strong,  Ex- 
President  of  the  Massachusetts  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Society,  and  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  American  Bornological 
Society.  Illustrated.  New  revised 
edition,  with  many  additions,  mak¬ 
ing  it  the  latest  and  freshest  book 
on  the  subject. 

CONTENTS. 

I.  Rural  Homes— Choice  of  Locality— Treat¬ 
ment— A  Good  Lawn— The  Approach. 

II.  Fruits— Location  of  the  Fruit-Garden— Suc¬ 
cess  in  Fruit-Culture— Profit  in  Fruit  Cul¬ 
ture. 

III.  How  to  Procure  Trees— Quality— How  to 

Plant— Time  to  Plant— Preparing  the  Land 
—Fertilizers— Cutting  Back— Distances  for 
Planting. 

IV.  Care  of  the  Fruit-Garden— Irrigation— Ap¬ 

plication  of  Fertilizers— Thinning  the  Fruit 
—Labels. 

V.  '.he  Apple— Insects  Injurious  to  the  Apple. 

VI.  The  Pear— Dwarf  Pears— Situation  and  Soil- 
Pruning— Ripening  the  Fruit— Insects  In¬ 
jurious  to  the  Pear— Diseases. 

VII.  The  Peach— Injurious  Insects  and  Diseases  of 
the  Peach— Nectarines. 

VIII.  The  Plum— Insects  and  Diseases  of  the  Plum 
—Apricots. 

IX.  The  Cherry— Insects  Injurious  to  the  Cherry 

X.  The  Quince— Insects  Injurious  to  the  Quince 

XI.  The  Grape  — Grape-Houses  — Varieties— In 
sects  Injurious  to  the  Grape— Mildew. 

XII.  The  Currant— Insects  Attacking  the  Curran 
—The  Gooseberry. 

XIII.  The  Raspberry— The  Blackberry. 

XIV.  The  Strawberry. 

XV.  The  Mulberry— The  Fig— Rhubarb— Aspar¬ 
agus. 

XVI.  Propagating  Fruit  Trees— From  the  Seed— By 
Division— By  Cuttings— By  Layers— By  Bud¬ 
ding— By  Grafting. 

XVII.  Insecticides— Fungicides— Recipes. 

“  Mr.  Strong  gives  evidence  of  that  thorough  grasp  of 
the  subject  which  he  has  gained  from  30  years'  experi¬ 
ence  as  an  orchardist.  His  book  is  a  simple,  clear 
well-condensed  manual  of  practical  information  on 
the  fundamental  principles  involved  in  the  success¬ 
ful  cultivation  of  each  species  of  fruit.”— Boston 
Advertiser. 

“  In  no  branch  of  intelligence  has  there  heen  so 
much  advance  as  in  horticulture.  Every  yea  solves 
new  problems  insoluble  before,  and  with  new  ideas 
new  books  follow.  It  is  in  just  this  line  (in  the  en¬ 
deavor  to  elucidate  fundamental  principles)  that  Mr. 
Strong  believes  he  finds  an  unoccupied  field,  and  this 
book  is  the  result.”— Thomas  Meehan,  In  Gardener’s 
Monthly. 

“  A  most  inspiring  little  book,  and  one  that  fairly 
makes  the  mouth  water,  the  subjects  treated  are  so 
suggestive  of  flavor  and  fineness.” — Philadelphia 
Ledger. 

“There  is  very  little  In  this  book  that  will  not  be 
found  applicable  to  fruit  culture  in  the  South  as  well 
as  the  North.” — Charleston  News  and  Courier. 

“The  author  has  shown  excellent  judgment  In 
giving  |he  particular  information  which  small  fruit 
raisei  i  wish  to  know.”— Boston  Transcript. 

“The  directions  are  specific  enough  to  be  under¬ 
stood  by  beginners  and  wise  enough  to  be  of  profit  to 
experienced  fruit  growers  ."—Home  and  Farm  (Louis¬ 
ville). 

Price,  in  one  volume,  16mo.,  cloth,  fl. 

CO.,  Times  Building,  New  York. 
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Live  Stock  Matters 

FORKFULS  OF  FACTS. 

Let  the  hens  work  over  the  coal  ashes. 

Don’t  let  the  lazy  horse  throw  extra 
work  on  his  mate. 

Wanted  !  One  reason  why  those  young 
roosters  should  be  at  large  ! 

No  better  winter  layer  than  the  Leg¬ 
horn  if  you  keep  the  cold  away  from  her 
comb. 

We  have  had  uniformly  good  results 
from  using  ram  lambs  moderately  the 
first  autumn  of  their  lives;  and  the  lambs 
from  such  sires  are  not  different  in  any 
respect  from  those  from  older  sires. 

J.  L.  THOMPSON. 

The  French  Coacher  is  comparatively 
new  and  is  intended  for  breeding  a  fine, 
stylish,  high-acting  carriage  horse,  with 
size  enough  to  handle  heavy  vehicles;  in 
case  the  colt  is  not  what  you  might 
consider  a  first-class  horse  for  citj’  pur¬ 
poses,  he  will  then  be  a  general-purpose 
or  all-work  horse  that  can  be  worked  on 
the  farm  or  driven  over  the  roads. 

w.  E.  ELWOOD. 

“  The  hired  man  got  angry  at  our  lazy 
horse  last  week,”  said  a  good  Long 
Island  farmer.  “All  I  said  was,  ‘  Charlie, 
read  black  beauty  !  ’  and  he  let  the  horse 
go.  A  few  days  later  I  was  driving  on 
the  mowing  machine.  Charlie  leaned  on 
his  fork  and  called  out  ‘  Mr.  H.,  read 
black  beauty  !  ’  I  looked  and  saw  that 
Kentuck  was  hanging  back,  making  Jake 
do  all  the  hauling.  It  was  a  good  hit, 
and  I  gave  Kentuck  a  good  cut  to  bring 
her  up  to  time.” 

A  CORRESPONDENT  of  Hoard's  Dairyman 
says  that  the  best  hotel  in  Dallas,  Tex., 
uses  oleo  exclusively,  as  do  most  of  the 
restaurants.  No  hotel  in  the  North  could 
do  that  and  let  the  fact  become  known, 
without  at  once  losing  a  large  part  of  its 
patronage.  Up  in  this  part  of  the  world 
we  like  to  know  what  our  butter  is  made 
of,  and  most  of  us  have  scruples  about 
eating  some  of  the  fats  which  find  their 
way  into  hog  butter.  The  very  thought 
of  eating  the  nasty  stuff  is  enough  to 
nauseate  a  sensitive  stomach. 

Among  the  lessons  learned  at  the  Can¬ 
adian  experiment  farm  are  these  : 

That  no  hens  should  be  kept  over  two 
years  ;  because  after  that  age  they 
moult  so  late  that  the  prospective  profit 
is  eaten  up  before  they  begin  to  lay;  no 
soft-shelled  eggs  were  laid  by  the  pullets, 
showing  that  they  are  not  as  likely  to 
do  so  as  the  old  stock ;  that  the  daily 
mixing  of  coarse  sand,  fine  gravel  and 
sifted  oyster  shells  in  small  quantities 
has  a  preventive  tendency.  A  small 
quantity  of  salt  was  mixed  daily  in  the 
hot  morning  ration,  but  as  it  created 
looseness  among  the  brahmas,  Cochins 
and  several  Plymouth  Rock  hens,  its  use 
was  given  up. 

The  thing  for  a  self-respecting  hog 
shut  up  in  a  bare  lot  to  do  is  to  die  of 
cholera  right  now  and  avoid  the  misery 
of  the  next  three  months  and  cholera  at 
the  end  of  it. — Omaha  Stockman. 

Our  esteemed  contemporary  is  right.  If 
he  will  corral  the  hog-cholera  inoculators 
that  are  now  infesting  the  West  with  the 
cholera-stricken  victims  of  their  skill,  in 
the  same  lot  above  alluded  to,  and  let 
them  all  die  together,  he  will  be  doing 
his  country  a  service.  This  pest  of  hog- 
cholera  is  very  largely  the  result  of 
avoidable  errors  in  the  treatment  of  the 
hog,  if  not  entirely  so,  and  this  idea  is 
beginning  to  dawn  on  the  breeders. 

Double  Germed  Eggs. — Henry  Stew¬ 
art  seems  to  assume  that  either  the 
white  or  yolk  of  an  egg  changes  into  the 
chicken.  If  he  will  examine  the  average 
egg  on  the  average  farm,  where  two  or 
three  roosters  are  kept,  he  will  find  in 
the  large  end,  floating  in  the  white  and 
plainly  visible,  the  germ  of  the  chicken, 
which  would  absorb  the  white  and  yolk, 
I  have  often  seen  two  germs  in  one  egg. 
If  a  double  yolked  egg  had  not  the  two 
germs,  of  course  there  would  not  be  two 
chicks,  and  if  the  two  germs  were  in  one 
shell  without  sufficient  nourishment  we 
could  not  expect  two  chickens.  The 
problem  is  like  the  fox,  goose  and  cab- 
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bage  story — we  must  find  the  two  germs 
with  two  yolks  and  then  if  possible  hatch 
the  chicks.  fred  hayward. 

Lazy  and  Industrious  Hens.— A  writer 
in  the  Fancier’s  Journal  has  this  account 
of  two  hens : 

I  have  a  Silver  Polish  hen  which  has  a 
brood  of  chicks,  16  in  number,  and  every 
hour  in  the  day  she  is  scratching  and 
hunting  bugs  and  worms  for  the  chicks, 
in  among  the  pines,  along  the  fences  and 
hedge-rows,  and  she  gets  the  bugs  and 
insects — at  least  the  chicks  do — and  I 
never  did  see  finer  looking  chicks,  or 
chicks  that  grew  so  rapidly,  and  now 
when  a  month  old,  they  are  beauties. 
The  clutch  is  composed  of  Light  brahmas, 
Partridge  Cochins  and  Golden  Penciled 
Hamburgs.  And  she  has  never  lost  a 
chick,  never  killed  one  at  night,  and  no 
dog,  or  hawk,  or  intruder  can  come  near 
her  brood,  which  she  guards  with  the 
most  zealous  care  and  affection.  A  $10 
bill  would  not  buy  that  Polish  hen.  In 
contrast  to  this  tireless  worker  and  good 
provider.  I  have  a  lazy  ben,  a  Silver 
Wyandotte,  which  started  out  with  a 
brood  of  27  chicks,  Light  brahmas  and 
Silver  Spangled  Hamburgs,  at  the  same 
time  the  Polish  hen  came  off  with  her 
brood,  and  I  solemnly  aver  that  up  to 
date  I  have  never  seen  that  Wyandotte 
hen  scratch  a  scratch,  and  her  fine  brood 
of  chicks  have  dwindled  down  to  12. 
Nearly  every  night  she  has  killed  a  chick 
with  her  clumsy  feet,  and  her  chicks  are 
not  nearly  so  large  nor  so  fine  as  the 
Polish  hen’s,  all  from  the  same  stock, 
simply  because  the  Wyandotte  is  too  lazy 
to  scratch  for  them,  and  yet  she  is  in 
perfect  health  and  is  the  best  marked 
hen  I  have  of  that  breed.  If  her  chicks 
have  ever  been  lucky  enough  to  get  a 
bug  or  a  worm  they  found  it  themselves. 
She  loiters  about  the  hen  house  most  of 
the  time,  and  when  she  is  “  shoved  ”  off 
into  the  woods  or  down  into  the  field  she 
is  back  to  the  house  again  in  short  order, 
and  the  most  persistent  driving  away 
into  places  where  bugs  and  insects  great¬ 
ly  abound  will  not  induce  her  to  scratch 
for  her  young  family. 

Dutch  Belted  Cattle 
Boomed. 

WHAT  IS  CLAIMED  FOR  THE  BREED. 

Will  you  kindly  give  us  three  reasons  why  you 
think  a  farmer  should  use  Dutch  Belted  cattle  in 
preference  to  other  breeds  ?  In  what  department  of 
farming  are  they  most  riseful  ?  In  what  ways  are 
they  superior  to  Holstelns  ? 

They  are  Great  Digesters. 

1.  Disposition  and  constitution  are  the 
chief  requirements  of  a  dairy  cow  and  in 
these  respects  the  Dutch  belted  cows 
have  been  bred  as  the  ideal.  2.  Medium 
size,  strong  digestive  apparatus  and 
wonderful  milk-secreting  powers  enab'e 
cows  of  this  breed  to  produce  the  greatest 
percentage  of  produce  compared  with 
the  amount  of  feed  consumed.  3.  Their 
persistent  milking  qualities,  capability 
of  utilizing  coarse  fodder,  digesting  all 
the  feed,  tidy  appearance,  as  the  parts 
liable  to  be  soiled  are  black,  are  special 
points  to  recommend  them  in  the  interest 
of  economy  and  profit. 

While  ours  have  but  one  type  —  the 
standard  milk  type — Holsteins  recognize 
three — the  milk,  beef,  and  a  combination 
Of  both.  H.  B.  RICHARDS. 

Secretary  D.  b.  Cattle  Association. 

Not  Too  Bulky  for  Business. 

Dutch  belted  cattle  are  desirable  for 
farmers  and  useful  as  a  dairy  breed  be¬ 
cause  they  are  large  and  persistent 
milkers,  and,  though  not  a  beef  breed, 
yet  when  for  cause  they  are  laid  aside  as 
milkers,  they  fatten  well.  Then  they 
are  hardy,  long-lived  and  prepotent. 
They  yield  good,  rich  milk,  though  it  is 
not  exceptionally  rich  like  that  of  the 
Jerseys  and  Guernseys,  the  butter  breeds. 
The  large  quantity  precludes  such  great 
richness.  They  are  so  far  acclimated, 
Americanized,  as  to  be  less  susceptible 
to  our  excessive  and  sudden  changes  of 
temperature  than  other  foreign  breeds. 
Not  quite  so  large  and  heavy  as  their 
cousins,  the  Holsteins,  they  work  our 
broken  and  diversified  pastures  more 
profitably.  From  their  many  years  of 
treatment  under  our  dairy  system,  they 
endure  longer,  do  not  “  go  to  pieces,”  i  e. , 
lose  teats  and  break  down  under  slightly 
loose  treatment  or  neglect,  as  do  the  Hol¬ 
steins.  From  the  fact  that  they  are  large 
and  persistent  milkers,  often  refusing  to 
be  dried  off,  and  holding  on  to  a  good 


age,  they  are  especially  useful  to  farmers, 
and  their  comely  appearance  makes  them 
an  ornament  in  the  pasture. 

NAT.  W.  HOWELL. 

Nothing  “Beats  the  Dutch.” 

Farmers  should  always  use  a  breed  of 
cattle  suited  to  their  speciality.  My 
“money  crop”  is  milk  for  a  first-class 
city  route  and  T  want  large  and  persistent 
milkers,  giving  milk  of  good  quality  ; 
then  they  must  have  a  thrifty  and  good 
constitution,  be  regular  breeders  and  of 
a  handsome  milk  form  generally  and  at¬ 
tractive  looking — cows  that  will  sell  well 
to  cattle  dealers,  city  milkmen  and 
wealthy  fancy  farmers,  and  the  Dutch 
belted  cattle  fill  the  bill.  There  are 
good  cattle  in  all  breeds  and  the  ad¬ 
herents  of  each  usually  ignore  all  others, 
good  or  bad,  but  I  will  not  be  a  judge 
for  others,  only  for  myself.  The  beef 
breeds,  Herefords,  Aberdeen  -  Angus, 
Sliort-horns,  Devons,  etc.,  are  not,  as 
breeds,  adapted  to  a  milk  farm,  although 
occasionally  large  milkers  crop  out 
among  them.  I  found  the  Jerseys  not 
profitable  for  me  here  in  Worcester 
County,  Mass.;  the  Guernseys  are  better 
for  this  vicinity  I  think  if  a  Channel 
Islands’  breed  is  desired.  The  Swiss  I 
found  very  good;  Ayrshires  and  Hol¬ 
steins  are  both  good  milkers,  but  their 
reputation  for  yielding  a  blue  and  poor 
quality  of  milk  is  hurtful  to  business  and 
Holsteins  are  almost  too  big  and  hard 
keepers  for  our  New  England  pastures.' 
The  Dutch  belted  cattle  breed  true  and 
transmit  their  good  qualities  and  I  have 
had  splendid  success  with  them. 

.JOHN  C.  MAC  INNES. 

Givk  Ready  Attention  and  Prompt  Treat¬ 
ment  to  all  Affections  of  the  Bowels.  Dlarrhma, 
Cholera  Morbus,  Dysentery,  etc.  Dr.  Jayne's  Carmi¬ 
native  Balsam  affords  Immediate  relief,  and  speedily 
cures  these  complaints.— Artv. 


UNSEED  OIL  MEAL 

At  present  writing  (July  1,  18112,)  OIL  MEAL  Is  very 
low,  and  now 

IS  A  FAVORABLE  TIME 


to  lay  In  a  stock  for  Fall  Sales  or  use 

JOBBERS  as  well  as  CONSUMERS  will  do 
well  to  consider  this  subject. 


Please  write  us  for  quotations  and  other  particulars 

DETROIT  LINSEED  OIL  WORKS, 

DETROIT.  MICHIGAN. 


VARS  OCA 


FRENCH  GOACHEBS  AND 

rcheron  Horses. 

100 

Prizes  at  four  leading 
American  Fairs. 
Write  for  Catalogue. 

JOHN  W.  AKIN, 

Scipio,  N.  Y. 


IMPORTED  SHROPSHIRES! 

Our  1892  Importations  of  yearling  rams  and  ewes 
are  from  the  best  English  flocks.  None  better. 

THE  WILLOWS,  Paw  Paw,  Mlcb. 


Hampshire  down  rams-  Bred  frem 

imported  stock. 

HORACE  ROBERTS,  Fellowship,  N.  J. 


Feeding  Animals. 

This  Is  a  practical  work  of  500  pages,  by  Professor 
E.  W.  STEWART,  upon  the  science  of  feeding  In  all 
its  details,  giving  practical  rations  for  all  farm  ani¬ 
mals.  Its  accuracy  is  proved  by  Its  adoption  as  a  text 
book  In  nearly  all  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experi¬ 
ment  Stations  In  America.  It  will  pay  anybody  hav¬ 
ing  a  horse  or  a  cow,  or  who  feeds  a  few  pigs  or 
sheep  to  buy  and  study  It  carefully.  Price,  !#2.00. 
Address  THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 
Times  Building,  New  York. 


LEVI  P.  MORTON’S 

ELLERSLIE  GUERNSEYS 

Largest  Guernsey  Herd  in  the  World. 

Cows  give 
6,000  to  11,000 
pounds  milk 
per  year  witli- 
o  u  t  forcing. 

Milk  from 
fresh  cows, 
to  7  per  cent 
fat. 

BULLS  ONLY 
FOR  SALE. 

II.  M.  COTTRELL,  Supt.,  Rhineclifl’,  N.  Y. 


College  of  VETERINARY  SURGEONS. 

Lectures  will  begin  September  29, 1892.  For  circular 
address  SECRETARY,  332  East  27th  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 


WATERING  DEVICE 

for  LIVE  STOCK  In  STABLES.  Send  for  circu¬ 
lars  for  the  only  practical  and  economical  one  In  the 

C.  E.  BUCKLEY  A  CO.,  Dover  Plains,  N  Y 


GUERNSEYS  SFA°LR, 

The  Stonykill  Farm  Guernsey 
Herd  for  Sale. 

This  herd  consists  of  nearly  Forty  Head  of  care¬ 
fully  bred  COWS  and  HEIFERS,  and  will  be  offered 
at  very  moderate  prices,  quality  considered.  For 
further  particulars  address 
SAMUEL  VERPLANCK,  Flshklll-on-Hudson.  N.Y 


AYRSHIRES  FOR  SALE. 

A  very  choice  lot  of  thoroughbred  Ayrshire  calves 
—  bulls  and  heifers— entitled  to  Immediate  registry, 
the  offspring  of  deep-inllklng  cows,  and  from  a  bull 
notable  for  his  tine  dairy  points.  Price,  f.  o.  b.  here, 
WHO  each.  I).  M.  CAMPBELL,  Onconta,  N  Y. 


Cotswolds,  Southdowns, 
Oxford  Down  and  Shrop¬ 
shire  Sheep  and  Lambs  of 

superior  breeding.  We  are  booking  orders  now  for 
lambs  of  the  above  breeds,  We  also  have  a  choice 
lot  of  yearlings  and  two-year-olds  to  offer.  Write 
at  once  forprices  and  particulars. 

W.ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  PHILA.,PA. 


UPTON  STOCK  FARM. 

Headquarters  for  Thoroughbred  Stock. 


JERSEY  CATTLE. 

I  have  bred  Jerseys  for  27  years.  I  have  young 
cowh  ;  any  one  would  just  fill  the  bill  for  a  choice 
family  cow.  Ten  or  more  for  sale  for  from  $40  to  $50 
each.  All  In  one  lot  at  $10  each. 

LEICESTER  SHEEP. 

Sheep  from  my  flock  have  taken  many  of  the  first 
prizes  at  Ihe  New  York  State  Fair  for  the  last  10 
years.  Choice  young  ewes  or  rams  from  $10  to  $15 
per  head.  _ 

DELAINE  MERINO  SHEEP. 

I  am  breeding  as  large,  smooth  sheep  as  possible, 
with  as  long,  tine  delaine  staple  as  1  can  get.  In  16 
years  I  have  made  quite  an  improvement  in  size  and 
length  of  wool.  A  few  for  sale  at  from  $15  to  $20 
per  head. 

Fine  Trotting-bred  Colts 

FOR  SALK. 

At  weaning  time  prices  will  bo  about  $75.  Older 
Colts,  those  that  have  been  driven  and  show  good 
action,  kind  and  good  drivers  from  $200  to  $800.  Some 
of  them  are  the  get  of  my  Norwood  Stallion. 

Pedigrees  given  and  all  questions  answered  by 
inclosing  stamps. 

W .  S.  MOORE,  Mount  Upton,  N.  Y. 


The  Best  Cattle  Fastening 


Smith’s  Self-Adjusting  Swing  Stanchlo 
iy  The  only  Practical  Swing  Stanchion  inv*nC 
Thousands  In  use.  Illustrated  circular  free. 

F.  O.  Parsons  A  Co.,  Addison,  Steuben  Co.,  N.  V. 


HORSES  -  -  -  CATTLE. 

SMITHS  &  POWELL,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  offer  very 

superior  FRENCH  COACH,  STANDARD,  CLYDESDALE,  PERCHERON, 
DRIVING  and  MATCHED  COACH  HORSES  (many  of  the  Prize  winners)  at 
very  reasonable  prices. 

Also  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  CATTLE,  from  the  handsomest  and  most  noted 
milk  and  butter  herd  in  the  world. 

RARE  BARGAINS  in  choice  show  animals,  and  cows  with  great  records. 

STATE  JUST  WHAT  YOU  WANT,  AND  SAVE  TIME. 
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A  Chicago  milkmaid  has  eloped  with 
a  clerk  from  the  water  office.  Happy 
combination  of  business  and  bliss  ! — Chi- 
cog  o  Timex. 

Lady  (to  servant) :  “  Matilda,  have 
you  watered  the  flowers?”  Matilda 
•Snowball:  “  Yes,  mum.  1  done  watered 
"ein  more'n  two  weeks  ago.” — Texas  Sift¬ 
ings. 

Dkah  Fathkk  :  “We  are  well  and 
happy.  The  baby  has  grown  ever  so 
much,  and  has  a  great  deal  more  sense 
than  he  used  to  have.  Hoping  the  same 
of  you,  I  remain  your  daughter,  Molly.” 
— Texas  Siftings. 

Lady  :  “  And  how  is  your  master  get¬ 
ting  on,  gardener,  with  the  part  of  your 
territory  he  has  undertaken  to  keep  in 
order?”  Gardener:  “Well,  ma’am,  I 
can’t  say  ’ow  ’e’s  done  much  mischief  as 
yet.” — Pick-Me-Up. 

A  man  had  a,  donkey  for  sale,  and. 
hearing  that  a  friend  wanted  to  buy  one, 
he  sent  him  the  following,  written  on  a 
postal  card  ;  “Dear  D. —  If  you  are 
looking  for  an  Al  donkey,  don’t  forget 
me.  Yours,  etc.,  F — .” — London  Tid-JHfs. 

Aunt  Many’s  Diplomacy. — Mamma. — 
“  You  were  gone  for  a  long  time,  Bobby.” 
Bobby;  “  Well,  Aunt  Mary  and  I  got 
over  a  fence  and  stayed  there  a  long 
time,  ’cos  there  was  a  cow  in  the  road, 
and  Aunt  Mary  said  she  didn't  want  to 
scare  it  with  her  red  hat.” — Judge. 

A  Considerate  Woman. — “  I’m  very 
glad  to  have  been  of  any  comfort  to  your 
poor  husband,  my  good  woman.  But 
what  made  you  send  for  me  instead  of 
your  own  minister?”  “Well,  sir,  it’s 
typhus  my  poor  husband’s  got  and  we 
dinna  think  it  is  just  riclit  for  our  ain 
dear  minister  to  run  the  risk  ” — LiUle 
Peddli/ngton  Oheewitz. 

An  open-air  preacher,  addressing  a 
meeting  of  young  men  on  the  subject  of 
“  The  Prodigal  Son,  ”  became  enthusias¬ 
tic  in  showing  the  depth  and  persistence 
of  paternal  love,  and  finally  shouted ; 
“  Brethren,  I  believe  that  the  father 
kept  that  fatted  calf  for  years  and  years 
awaiting  the  return  of  his  son  !  — Phiz. 


gjftfcrcUmicou# 

IN  writing  to  advertisers  please  always  mention 
The  Rural. 


^WHEATS 

lEADERS 

AND  SEE 


Over  i.odd. Crossbreeds  on  trial. 


Originator  of  .Early  White  Leader  (New  and 
very  white  grain.)  Jones  Winter  Fife  (requires  light 
seeding)  A  No.  1  American  Bronze,  (adapted  to  poor 
soils.)  Early  Bed  Clawson,  the  coming  sort  for  the 
general  farmer.  Jones  Square  Head  or  Harvest  Queen. 

A  new  wonder  in  wheat.  Early  Genesee 
Giant.  The  coming  liyht  amber  of  the  country. 
The  richest  in  gluten,  strongest  in  plant  and  straw, 
el  leader  of  all  in  productiveness.  Only  offered  in 
2  oz.  sealed  packets  for  trial  in  1S92  Directions  on 
each  packet  for  growing  a  fancy  plot.  Price  per 
packet,  $1.00,  0  packets  $5.00. 

Send  for  descriptive  price  list  to  A.  N.  Jones,  Le 
Boy,  Genesee  Co.,  N.  Y. 


SCARLET  or  CRIMSON  GLOVER 

A  BOON  TO  AGRICULTURE. 

We  have  the  variety  that  is  tested  and  acclimated. 
We  oHer  pedigree  seed,  crop  of  ’92,  Inspected  and 
guaranteed  In  sealed  bags.  For  the  Scarlet  Clover 
Bulletin ,  No.  16,  of  the  Delaware  Agricultural  Ex¬ 
periment  Station,  circulars.  prices,  &c.,  address  the 
growers—  The  Delaware  Fruit  Exchange, 
SAM’L  H.  DERBY,  Sec  y,  Woodside,  Delaware. 


FOR  FALL  PLOWING  USE 


SHERWOODS  <4 

|)  Steel  Harness  //re* 
now  onlyY>M 


For  Particulars WRITE 

Sherwood  Harness  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


CROSS-BRED  AND  HYBRID  WHEATS. 

STRONG  STEMS— HARDY— PROLIFIC. 

tW*NOTICE. — None  genuine  unless  purchased  of  us,  as  the  entire  product  was  sold  to  us  by  Mr.  Carman. 

THREE  NEW  VARIETIES. 

Mu  E.  S.  Cabman,  the  editor  of  The  Rubai.  New-Yorker,  began  his  work  of  improving  wheats  some  16  years  ago. 
The  first  step  taken  was  to  secure  the  leading  varieties  of  this  and  other  countries  and  test  them  side  by  side  in  small  plots. 
After  testing  in  this  way  some  200  so-called  varieties,  that  known  as  Armstrong,  a  beardless  white-chaff  variety,  with  amber 
grains,  was  selected  for  the  mother  plant  in  the  proposed  crossings  then  begun  and  since  continued.  They  were  effected  in  a 
thoroughly  scientific,  painstaking  way,  that  has  left  no  room  for  doubt  as  to  the  character  of  the  results.  Hundreds  of 
crosses  )  ve  been  made  within  the  last  16  years.  Most  of  them  have,  from  time  to  time,  been  rejected  as  of  no  greater  value 
than  t’  well-known  kinds  already  in  cultivation  ;  the  others  have  been  retained,  with  the  intention  of  introducing  them  to 
the  piu  c  as  fast  as  they  should  become  fixed  in  character  and  give  promise  of  excellence. 

The  following  three  new  varieties  are  now  introduced  for  the  first  time  : 


No.  By  parentage,  half  wheat,  half 
rx3  Mother  parent  Armstrong.  Heads  com- 
ixjj  symmetrical,  pointed,  bearded;  brown 
r  .  Three  grains  to  a  sptkelet,  eight  splke- 
o  a  side.  Kernels  bard,  reddish  or  dark  am- 
Straw  very  strong  and  of  medium  height, 
early  as  rye.  Thought  to  be  very  hardy. 


A— J  J  J 

J)qq 

t\D 

rt.  ounce,  25c 


No.  4,  By  parentage  half  wheat, 
half  rye.  Mother  plant  crossed  progeny  of 
Armstrong.  Heads  symmetrical  and  abso¬ 
lutely  beardless;  brown  chaff.  Three  grains 
to  a  splkelet,  eight  and  nine  splkelets  to  a 
side.  Dark  amber  kernels.  Stems  very 
strong.  Ripens  with  rye. 


No.  52.  Pure  wheat  cross,  the  original 

of  which  was  Armstrong,  crossed  and  re-crossed 
through  several  generations.  Deads  symmetri¬ 
cal.  broad;  brown  chaff,  nearly  beardless;  four 
kernels  to  a  breast.  Medium  to  ripen.  Light 
amber  kernel.  Nine  breasts  to  a  side.  The 
breasts  are  often  double. 


PRICES  FOR  EACH  VARIETY.  Postage  or  Express  Charges  Paid  by  Us. 

Per  XA  pound,  50c.  Per  XA  pound,  75c.  Per  pound,  $1.00.  Per  Five  pounds,  $3.00 


THE  STANDARD  VARIETIES  INTRODUCED  IN  1889. 

The  following  five  varieties  were  first  introduced  in  1889.  Since  then,  the  reports  on  and  orders  for  these  wonderful 
wheats  which  we  have  received  from  all  parts  of  this  country  and  Europe,  indicate  that  their  peculiar  merits  are  recognized 
and  our  expectations  of  them  justified. 

Willits  and  Roberts  are  hybrids  between  rye  and  wheat,  though  the  rye  blood  does  not  manifest  itself  in  any  way. 
They  are,  in  appearance,  pure  wheats.  The  others  are  pure  wheat  crosses. 

Willits  'No.  2>.  Half  wheat,  half  rye  by  parentage,  though  Stewart  'No.  5  I ).  Pure  wheat  cross.  Late.  Heads  very 

resembling  wheat  in  all  respects.  Nearly  as  early  to  mature  as  rye.  long,  averaging  over  four  inches,  nine  breasts  to  a  side;  chaff  brown, 

...  ,  ,  .  ,  .  .  .  .  heavily  bearded.  I  rom  three  to  four  grains  to  a  breast,  medium  size 

Heads  average  over  three  Inches  long,  eight  breasts  (or  splkelets)  to  a  amhpr  color  Stem  tail  and  «trnn«  irm«»n  mni, 


side.  Chaff  white,  beardless.  Often  four  grains  to  a  breast,  always 
three,  of  medium  size,  amber  color,  and  apparently  hard.  Ten  cents 
per  ounce;  80  cents  per  pound;  $1.25  per  5  pounds. 

Roberts  'No.  3)  Half  wheat,  half  rye  by  parentage, 
though  resembling  wheat  In  all  respects.  Nearly  as  early  as  rye  to  ri¬ 
pen.  Tall,  yellow,  stiff  straw.  Heads  average  three  inches  long,  seven 
breasts  to  a  side.  The  chaff  Is  brown,  bearded.  Three  grains  to  a 
breast,  small  to  medium  size,  dark  amber  color,  Fifteen  cents  per 
ounce,  40  cents  per  pound.  $1.75  per  6  pounds. 


Stewart  <No.  5  I ).  Pure  wheat  cross.  Late.  Heads  very 

long,  averaging  over  four  inches,  nine  breasts  to  a  side;  chaff  brown, 
heavily  bearded.  From  three  to  four  grains  to  a  breast,  medium  size, 
amber  color.  Stem  tall  and  strong.  Fifteen  cents  per  ounce.  40  cents 
per  pound,  $1.75  per  5  pounds. 

Beal  <No.  53).  Pure  wheat  cross.  Medium  to  mature. 

Heads  average  nearly  four  inches.  Breasts  crowded— often  ten  to  a 
side.  Chaff  very  clear  and  white,  heavily  bearded.  Four  grains  to  a 
splkelet  sometimes  five- fair  size,  amber  color.  Inclined  to  club-head. 
Ten  cents  per  ounce,  30  cents  per  pound,  $1.25  per  5  pounds. 

Johnson  (No.  55'.  Pure  wheat  cross.  Medium  to  ripen. 
Heads  average  nearly  four  inches.  Eight  breasts  to  a  side.  Chaff  white, 
heavily  bearded.  Three  to  four  grains  to  a  breast,  fair  size,  bright  am¬ 
ber  color,  bard.  Regular  beads.  Fifteen  cents  per  ounce,  40  cents  per 
pound,  $1.75  per  5  pounds. 


J.  M.  THORBURN  &  CO., 

No.  15  JOHN  STREET,  NEW  YORK, 


GROWERS  and  IMPORTERS  ol 


High-Class  SEEDs,  Bulbs,  Etc. 

The  Largest  Collection  In  tlie  World.  Catalogues  Mailed  Free  on  Application. 


More  WHEAT. 


More  CRASS 


More  CASH. 


As  the  result  of  using  the  old  reliable,  pure,  scientifically  prepared 

BONE  SUPERPHOSPHATES, 

MADE  BY 

THE  CLEVELAND  DRYER  CO.,  of  CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 

FERTILIZERS, 

Prepared  for  producing  BIG  CROPS  and  PERMANENTLY  IMPROVING  soil  at  the  LOWEST  COST, 
QUALITY,  the  best,  hence  the  cheapest,  most  economical  and  satisfactory  to  use.  Always  uniform,  dry 
and  drillable.  Address 

THE  CLEVELAND  DRYER  CO., 

Offices — 13,  14  and  15,  Lyceum  Theater  Building,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 


CANADA  UNLEACHED  HARDWOOD 

ASHES. 

Acknowledged  to  be  the  best  and  cheapest  Fertili¬ 
zers  for  Grass,  Grain  and  Fruits. 

THE  FOREST  CITY  WOOD-ASH  CO.,  of  London. 
Can.,  have  removed  their  selling  office  to  10:4  state 
Street,  Boston,  Mass.  Address  as  above  for 
prices,  sample  and  free  pamphlet. 
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FARM  TOPICS. 

Building  a  Round  Silo .  53; 


SCAB 


simple,  sure,  absolutely  TUVUfl  PDCCHI 
NON  -  POISONOUS  cure.  I  VI  I  mil  ■  UftCOUL 
(“the  Cold-Water  Dip.’’)  Mixes  Instantly  with  cold  water. 
Used  and  recommended  by  leading  breeders  and  veteri¬ 
narians.  Sample,  by  mail,  50  cents.  For  sale  by  all  j 
reliable  dealers.  LAWFORD  BROTHERS,  Baltimore,  Md.. 
Sole  Agents  for  the  United  States. 


ELLIOT’S  PARCHMENT  BUTTER  PAPER.  H8KA  CDCE 

To  dairymen  or  others  who  will  use  it,  we  will  send  half  a  ream^xll,  free,  If  they  will  ■  1  »  ■■  ■■  » 

forward  30  cents  to  pay  postage.  Why  not  try  the  Best  Butter  W rapper  ?  mmmmmmmmrmmmmmmm 

A.  G  ELLIOT  <fe  CO.,  Paper  Manufacturers,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


THE  GURUS  STEEL  ROOFING  COMPANY 

SELLS  IRON  AND  STEEL 

ROOFING 

direct  to  YOU  at  Agents'  prices.  Write  for  our 
GUARANTEE. 

Address  Box  1385,  Niles,  Ohio. 

SEED  WHEAT. 


Jones’  Winter  Fife . 1  bushel,  $3.00;  2  bushels,  $5.00 

American  Bronze  ....  1  bushel,  $3.00:  2  bushels,  $5.00 
Early  Red  Clawson...  1  bushel.  $2  25;  2  bushels.  $4.00 
Special  Rates  on  Quantities. 

EDWAKI)  F.  DIBBLE,  lloueo.ve  Falls,  N.  V. 

Beverly  Strawberry. 

The  originator  offers  for  sale  plants  at  the  follow¬ 
ing  prices:  Potted  at  $1.25  per  dozen;  Runners  at 
75  cents  per  dozen:  $4  per  100. 

BENJAMIN  M.LSMITH,  Beverly,  Mass. 


IT  WILL  PAY  ANY  FARMER 

to  read  what  the 

COUNTRY  GENTLEMAN,  published  at 
Albany,  N.  Y.t 

the  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST, 

published  at  New  York  Citv, 
and  FARM  AND  HOME,  published  at 
Springfield,  Mass. 

have  to  say  in  commendation  of  our  compara¬ 
tive  tests  of 

Special  Grass  Mixtures 

for  HAY  and  for  both  TEMPORARY 
and 

PERMANENT  PASTURES. 

The  Editors  of  these  three  most  influential 
journals  personally  inspected  the  extended 
tests  at  our  Experimental  Farm,  in  Rock¬ 
land  Co.,  N.  Y.,  and  warmly  praised  the 
successful  results  already  attained.  What  they 
saw  is  printed  in  full  in  our 

Progressive  Farmers’  Makual, 

which  we  will  mail  free  to  all  applicants. 

PETER  HEVff  &  GO. 

35  &  37  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York. 


A  Discussion  on  Fertilizers .  . .  i 

A  Good  Year  for  Good  Farmers .  j 

Odd  and  Even  Farm  Notes . , .  i 

A  Potato  That  Doesn’t  "  Run  Out.” . j 

The  Farmer  Who  “  Kicks.” .  ; 

Shall  We  Use  a  Land  Roller? . i 

The  Clover  Seed  Crop . i 

Chemicals  and  Clover .  ■ 

Economical  Manuring .  ■ 

Home-Made  and  High-Grade  Commercial  Fertil¬ 
izers .  ; 

A  Serious  Minor  Waste .  j 

Buying  Flour  or  Grinding  Wheat  ? . i 

Some  Wheat  seeding  Notes .  i 

Down  with  the  Weeds . ; 

Liquid  Manures .  , 

LIVE  STOCK  AND  DA  1R1 

Poultry  and  the  Farmer . 

Brewers'  Grains  for  Dairy  Cows . 

Enemies  of  Feathered  Folks . 

Double-Germed  Eggs . 

Lazy  and  Industrious  Hens. . 

Dutch  Belted  Cattle  Boomed . 

HORTICULTURAL. 

A  Useful  New  Plum . 

Horticultural  Gossip . 

Fertilizing  Orchards . 
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Sir  J.  B.  La wes  and  His  Home. 

At  the  meeting"  of  the  Association  of  American  Agri¬ 
cultural  Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations  last  year, 
Prof.  Robert  Warrington  delivered  a  series  of  six  lec¬ 
tures  on  the  investigations  at  Rothamsted  Experi¬ 
ment  Station.  Prof.  Warrington  has  been  long  in¬ 
timate  with  Sir  J.  B.  Lawes  and  these  lectures  were 
delivered  under  the  provisions  of  the  Lawes  Agricul¬ 
tural  Trust  by  means  of  which  it  is  proposed  to  main¬ 
tain  the  experiment  station  at  Rothamsted  and  pub¬ 
lish  the  results  obtained  there.  The  lectures  were 
printed  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  with  the 
pictures  which  are  given  in  this  issue  of  The  Rural 
New-Yorker.  We  are  indebted  to  the  Department 
-for  the  use  of  them. 

The  picture  of  Sir  J.  B.  Lawes  is  the 
latest  taken  of  him.  Older  readers  will 
remember  that  four  years  ago  we  printed 
a  full-page  picture  of  this  remarkable 
man.  It  will  be  interesting  to  compare 
these  two  pictures,  and  see  how  gently 
time  has  delt  with  our  honored  friend 
who  has  done  so  much  for  scientific  agri¬ 
culture. 

Most  of  our  readers  are  familiar  with 
the  leading  events  in  the  life  of  Sir  J.  B. 

Lawes.  The  following  autobiographical 
note  gives  a  new  idea  of  the  thoughts 
that  induced  him  to  adopt  a  line  of  scien- 
ti fie  research: 

“It  is  always  difficult  to  predict 
whether  a  juvenile  taste  will  develop 
in  after  life  into  anything-  useful.  To 
write  upon  the  door  of  a  dark  room  with 
a  stick  of  phosphorus,  to  dissolve  a 
penny  in  nitric  acid,  or  to  convey  an 
electric  shock  to  your  old  housekeeper, 
who  ‘  refused  to  touch  the  jar  with  her 
hand,  but  did  not  mind  touching  it  with 
the  end  of  the  poker,’  these  are  feats 
which,  with  the  accompanying  destruc¬ 
tion  of  clothes  and  furniture,  cause  the 
elders  of  the  house  to  look  with  unfavor¬ 
able  eyes  at  a  boy  with  a  taste  for  chem¬ 
istry.  In  my  day  Eton  and  Oxford  were 
not  of  much  assistance  to  those  whose 
tastes  were  scientific  rather  than  classi¬ 
cal,  and  consequently  my  early  pursuits 
were  of  a  most  desultory  character. 

Matters,  however,  began  to  look  serious 
when  at  the  age  of  20  I  gave  an  order  to 
a  London  firm  to  fit  up  a  complete  labo¬ 
ratory;  and  I  am  afraid  it  sadly  disturbed 
the  peace  of  mind  of  my  mother  to  see 
one  of  the  best  bedrooms  in  the  house 
fitted  up  with  stoves,  retorts,  and  all  the 
apparatus  and  reagents  necessary  for 
chemical  research.  At  the  time  my  at¬ 
tention  was  very  much  directed  to  the 
composition  of  drugs.  I  almost  knew 
the  Pharmacopoeia  by  heart,  and  I  was 
not  satisfied  until  I  had  made  the  acquain¬ 
tance  of  the  author,  Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson. 


abundance  of  the  crops,  and  wheat,  though  rigidly 
protected,  was  very  low  in  price.  Eor  three  or  four 
years  I  do  not  remember  that  any  connection  between 
chemistry  and  agriculture  passed  through  my  mind  ; 
but  the  remark  of  a  gentleman  (Lord  Dacre),  who 
farmed  near  me,  who  pointed  out  that  on  one  farm 
bone  was  invaluable  for  the  turnip  crop,  and  on  an¬ 
other  farm  it  was  useless,  attracted  my  attention  a 
good  deal,  especially  as  I  had  spent  a  good  deal  of 
money  on  bone  without  success.  Somewhere  about 
this  time  a  drug  broker  in  the  city  of  London  asked  me 
whether  I  could  make  any  use  of  precipitated  gyp¬ 
sum  and  spent  animal  charcoal,  both  of  which  sub¬ 
stances  held  at  the  time  no  market  value.  Some  tons 


Latest  Picture  of  Sir  J.  B.  Lawes,  Bart.  Fig.  230. 


Regarding  the  home  of  Sir  J.  B.  Lawes  (see  Fig. 
231),  Prof.  Warrington  says  : 

l  he  manor  of  Rothamsted  adjoins  and  includes 
a  considerable  part  of  the  parish  of  Harpenden  in 
Hertfordshire  ;  it  lies  about  25  miles  north  of  London 
and  about  four  miles  north  of  the  city  of  St.  Albans. 
I' he  manor  has  been  held  successively  by  several 
families.  It  came  into  the  hands  of  the  present  family 
in  the  year  1(523. 

“  Sir  John  Bennet  Lawes  is  descended  from  the  fam¬ 
ily  of  Wittewronge.  About  the  year  1564  Jaques  Witte- 
wronge  came  to  England  from  Flanders,  being  induced 
to  take  this  step  by  the  religious  persecution  then  pre  - 
vailing.  The  family  first  settled  at  Stantonbury,  Buck¬ 
inghamshire.  In  1623  the  manor  of  Roth¬ 
amsted  was  purchased  from  the  owner, 
Bardolf,  for  John  Wittewronge,  who  was 
then  a  minor.  He  was  created  a  knight 
and  afterwards  a  baronet  by  Charles  II. 
In  the  absence  of  male  heirs  the  baron¬ 
etcy  ceased  to  exist,  and  the  Lawes 
family  succeeded  to  the  estate  by  mar¬ 
riage  with  Mary  Bennet,  greatgrand- 
daughter  of  James  Wittewronge.  John 
Bennet  Lawes,  the  first  of  the  name, 
died  in  1822,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
son,  the  present  owner  of  Rothamsted, 
born  in  1814.  Sir  John  Bennet  Lawes 
was  educated  at  Eton  and  afterward  at 
the  University  of  Oxford.  He  entered 
into  the  possession  of  Rothamsted  in 
1834.  The  work  he  has  since  accom¬ 
plished  there  will  form  the  subject  of 
these  and  I  trust  of  many  future  lectures. 
In  recognition  of  his  great  services  to 
agriculture  he  was  created  a  baronet  in 
1882. 

The  house  of  Rothamsted  was  built 
many  years  before  the  coming  of  the 
Wittewronges  to  England  ;  it  dates,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Cussan’s  History  of  Hertford¬ 
shire,  from  about  the  year  1470.  It  was 
thus  in  existence  before  the  discovery  of 
America  by  Columbus.  The  front  had 
originally  four  pointed  gables,  two  on 
each  side  of  a  low  central  tower.  Sir 
John  Wittewronge,  after  purchasing  the 
property,  rounded  these  gables  and  ex¬ 
tended  the  front  somewhat  at  each  end  ; 
he  also  placed  a  clock  turret  on  the  cen¬ 
tral  tower.  The  front  remains  at  present 
as  it  was  left  by  him  in  1650,  but  Sir 
John  Lawes  has  considerably  extended 
one  side  of  the  house,  preserving  the 
character  of  the  old  building.” 

Sir  J.  B.  Lawes  has  always  taken  a 
deep  interest  in  American  agriculture. 
He  began  writing  occasional  letters  for 
The  R.  N.-Y.  about  12  years  ago  and 
has  since  then  frequently  contributed  to 
this  and  other  American  papers.  Ameri¬ 
cans  who  have  visited  him  at  his  home 


“The  active  principle  of  a  number  of  substances 
was  being  discovered  at  this  time,  and  in  order  to 
make  these  substances,  I  sowed  on  my  farm  poppies, 
hemlock,  henbane,  colchicum,  belladonna,  etc.  Some 
of  these  are  still  growing  about  the  place.  Dr.  Thom¬ 
son  had  suggested  a  process  for  making  calomel  and 
corrosive  sublimate  by  burning  quicksilver  in  chlorine 
gas.  I  undertook  to  carry  out  the  process  on  a  large 
scale,  and  wasted  a  good  deal  of  time  and  money  on  a 
process  which  was  in  fact  no  improvement  on  the  pro¬ 
cess  then  in  use.  Failures,  however,  have  their  value, 
as  I  found  out  afterwards.  All  this  time  I  had  the 
home  farm,  of  about  250  acres,  in  hand.  I  entered 
upon  it  in  1834.  Farmers  were  suffering  from  the 


of  these  were  sent  down,  and  as  sulphuric  acid  was 
largely  used  by  me  in  making  chlorine  gas,  the  com¬ 
bination  of  the  two  followed.” 

In  1837,  1838  and  1839  experiments  on  the  effect  of 
various  manures  were  carried  out  by  Mr.  Lawes  in 
pots.  It  was  in  these  trials  that  the  excellent  results 
obtained  by  manuring  turnips  with  phosphates  pre¬ 
viously  treated  with  sulphuric  acid,  were  first  ob¬ 
served.  These  led  to  experiments  of  the  same  kind  in 
the  field  in  1840  and  1841,  and  finally  to  the  taking  out 
of  a  patent  in  1842  for  treating  mineral  phosphates 
with  sulphuric  acid,  which  formed  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  present  enormous  manufacture  of 
artificial  manures. 


come  away  greatly  impressed  with  the 
wisdom  and  scientific  accuracy  of  this  great  farmer 
and  experimenter.  To  one  such  visitor  Sir  John  ex¬ 
pressed  his  regret  that  he  had  never  been  able  to  see 
a  great  field  of  vigoious  maize  growing  as  it  does  in 
our  best  corn-growing  sections.  The  English  climate 
will  not  permit  him  to  experiment  with  the  maize 
plant  successfully,  but  he  fully  recognizes  its  great 
value  and  its  great  importance  to  American  agricul¬ 
ture.  The  wheat  and  turnip  farmers  of  England  owe 
much  to  Sir  John’s  careful  investigations  into  the 
feeding  and  growing  habits  of  these  plants.  We  wish 
that  our  own  farmers  could  profit  by  similar  investi¬ 
gations  into  the  needs  of  that  greatest  of  all  American 
plants — Indian  corn. 
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A  Discussion  of  Fertilizers. 

Part  II. 

( Continued .) 

Nitrogen. — This  is  the  most  expensive  fertilizing 
element  of  plant  food,  costing  iu  the  most  active  form 
from  13  to  17  cents  per  pound.  A  little  less  than  one- 
third  of  the  cost  of  ordinary  commercial  fertilizers 
goes  for  nitrogen.  It  is  a  very  necessary  element  of 
plant  food,  in  fact,  plants  cannot  grow  without  it, 
and  they  need  considerable  quantities  of  it,  too.  Fifty 
bushels  of  corn  and  the  stover  contain  about  72  pounds 
of  nitrogen,  worth  about  $11.  Two  tons  of  clover  hay 
contain  about  80  pounds,  worth  more  than  $12. 

But  now  we  come  to  a  singular  fact.  There  is 
plenty  of  nitrogen  in  the  air,  nearly  four-fifths  of  its 
weight  being  nitrogen.  That  is,  over  every  acre  of 
your  farm  there  are  nearly  38,000  tons  of  it !  When 
you  grow  a  crop  there  is  plenty  of  this  necessary 
element  of  plant  food  all  about  it,  but  the  trouble  is 
that  plants  generally  cannot  avail  themselves  of  this 
nitrogen  in  the  air.  There  are  some,  however,  which 
can  take  it  from  the  air  and  appropriate  it  for  their 
own  use.  Furthermore,  these  or  some  of  them,  leave 
in  their  roots  and  stubble,  a  large  amount  of  nitrogen 
in  the  soil  for  a  succeeding  crop.  Again,  there  are 
some  which  in  many  snls  seem  to  get  along  very  well 
without  nitrogenous  fertilizers,  and  there  are  ways  of 


roots  of  one  acre  of  some  common  crops  is  as  follows  : 
Red  Clover,  180  pounds;  peas,  53  pounds;  buckwheat, 
45  pounds.  One  way  of  growing  clover,  vetches,  etc. ,  is 
to  sow  them  upon  grain  fields  in  the  spring,  and  after 
the  grain  is  harvested,  they  will  produce  a  good  crop 
for  plowing  under  late  in  the  fall  or  the  clover  may 
remain  until  spring. 

A  very  important  question  is:  Does  the  corn  crop 
need  nitrogenous  fertilizers  ?  Perhaps  I  cannot  answer 
this  question  better  than  by  giving  an  extract  from 
an  address  by  Prof.  W.  O.  Atwater,  delivered  in  Hart¬ 
ford,  Conn.,  in  1887.  (See  Connecticut  Board  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  Report  for  1887,  page  113,  ff.)  “  Farmers  in 
Connecticut,  Massachusetts  and  other  States  have 
been  in  the  way  of  spending  millions  of  dollars  every 
year  for  nitrogen  in  fertilizers.  Corn  contains  a  good 
deal  of  nitrogen,  and  a  great  deal  has  often  been  put 
intoofej-tilizers  for  it.  The  question  whether  corn  can 
jjatnlr  its  own  nitrogen,  like  clover,  or  demands  an 
artificial  supply,  like  wheat,  whether  it  is  an  exhaust¬ 
ing  or  a  renovating  crop,  has  been  much  discussed. 
Upon  its  answer  depends  in  large  degree  the  success 
of  corn-growing  in  our  older  States.  The  experi¬ 
ments  referred  to  bear  emphatic  testimony  upon  this 
point.  The  corn  has  almost  uniformly  refused  to 
respond  to  nitrogen  in  fertilizers,  and  persists  in  get¬ 
ting  on  well  without  any  artificial  supply.” 


have  some  distinguishing,  warning  mark  on  them,  so 
that  uninformed  people  would  not  blunder  into  their 
cultivation. 

The  last  meeting  of  the  Amer'can  Pomological 
Society  recommended  the  Dominie  apple  for  New 
Jersey  and  Virginia.  It  is  possible  that  our  Jersey 
orchardists  can  successfully  grow  this  apple,  by  spray¬ 
ing  early  for  the  moth  with  arsenical  solutions  and 
later  with  the  copper  solutions  to  ward  off  the  scab. 
I  hope  they  will  try.  I  have  neither  seen  nor  been 
able  tQ  buy  a  barrel  of  fine  Dominies  in  many  years.  I 
rate  them  as  one  of  the  finest  dessert  apples  on  the 
list.  Of  medium  size,  streaked  and  splashed  with  red, 
when  perfect,  they  are  handsome  indeed.  But  when 
along  in  January  you  bite  into  a  sound  specimen,  you 
cannot  but  be  delighted  with  the  quality.  The  flesh 
is  white,  tender  and  crisp,  of  a  mild  sub-acid  flavor, 
and  they  are  most  palatable  indeed.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  they  are  getting  to  be  little  more  than  a  memory 
in  our  markets. 

Ives’s  Seedling  grapes  have  been  plentiful  in  our 
markets  lately,  but,  as  is  usual  with  this  variety,  they 
are  cut  before  they  are  ripe  and  are  consequently  too 
sour.  They  are  not  a  bad  sort  when  well  ripened. 
The  pulp  is  a  little  inclined  to  be  tough,  but  the  flavor 
is  very  good  indeed.  Those  spoken  of  as  being  in  the 
markets  are  from  North  Cai'olina.  Concords  from  that 
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obtaining  nitrogen  for  crops  which  require  it,  far  more 
cheaply  by  those  who  keep  stock  than  it  can  be  bought 
in  commercial  fertilizers. 

The  plants  which  are  able  to  acquire  nitrogen  from 
the  air  are  peas,  beans,  vetches,  cow  peas,  alfalfa,  ser- 
radella,  etc.  These  belong  to  the  class  called  renovat¬ 
ing  crops.  Instead  of  making  the  soil  poorer,  they 
make  it  richer,  and  not  only  so,  but  they  also  furnish 
protein  for  cattle  foods.  The  signs  of  the  times  in¬ 
dicate  that  this  class  of  crops  is  to  play  a  leading  part 
iu  the  farming  of  the  future.  Just  where  clover  gets 
its  nitrogen,  the  scientists  have  not  fully  decided,  but 
it  seems  to  be  pretty  well  estiblished  that  peas  and 
most  other  leguminous  plants  obtain  theirs  directly 
from  the  air.  It  does  not  matter  so  much  to  the  farmer 
where  they  got  it,  as  it  does  whether  they  get  it,  and 
this  they  most  certainly  do — enough  for  their  own 
needs  and  a  big  lot  left  over  for  hungry  plants  and 
animals.  Some  of  our  best  writers  seem  to  be  over¬ 
looking  the  fact  that  the  very  crops  they  are  recom¬ 
mending  farmers  to  grow  to  supply  protein  are  just 
the  best  crops  to  supply  nitrogen,  so  that  by  growing 
peas,  beans,  clover,  etc.,  we  can  kill  two  birds  with 
one  stone — get  food  and  fertilizer  of  the  highest 
quality.  Of  course,  a  whole  crop  can  be  plowed  under 
at  once,  and  sometimes  this  may  be  the  best  way,  but 
where  a  crop  is  cut  and  fed — I  mean  a  leguminous 
crop — a  large  amount  of  plant  food  will  be  left  in  the 
soil.  The  Storrs  Station  found  over  83  pounds  of 
nitrogen  in  the  stubble  and  roots  of  one  acre  of 
Timothy  and  Red  Top,  taking  the  first  six  inches  of 
soil.  Going  down  three  feet  it  amounted  to  90  pounds. 
The  amount  of  nitrogen  found  in  the  stubble  and 


Further  on  he  says  that  in  95  trials  with  24  pounds 
of  nitrogen  per  acre  the  nitrogen  paid  for  itself  in  21 
trials,  and  failed  to  pay  in  74.  The  average  loss  in 
the  several  trials  was  $2.62.  In  76  trials,  with  48 
pounds  of  nitrogen,  it  paid  for  itself  iu  13,  and  failed 
to  pay  in  63,  the  average  loss  being  $6.76.  In  42  trials, 
with  72  pounds  of  nitrogen,  it  paid  in  four  trials,  and 
failed  to  pay  in  38,  the  average  loss  being  $11. 22. 

Several  years  ago  Prof.  J.  W.  Sanborn  wrote  :  “Corn, 
by  Prof.  Atwater's,  mine  and  others’  experiments,  is 
shown  pretty  conclusively  to  have  power  to  gather 
oue-lialf  to  two-thirds  or  even  more,  varying  with  the 
season,  of  its  nitrogen  supply  from  natural  sources.” 
These  words  are  true  of  some  of  our  New  England 
soils,  are  they  true  of  the  corn  crop  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  ?  This  and  other  questions  relating  to  ni¬ 
trogen  must  be  discussed  in  another  article. 

Lamoille  County,  Vermont.  j.  w.  newton. 

Horticultural  Gossip. 

Among  the  fruits  recently  shipped  to  London  from 
California,  were  a  lot  of  Souvenir  de  Congress  pears 
This  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  largest  of  pears, 
and  at  the  same  time  about  the  very  poorest  in  quality. 
It  is  the  very  quintessence  of  insipidity  and  he  who 
buys  one  lot  will  fight  shy  of  them  forever  after.  But 
they  are  very  beautiful  indeed.  I  noted  several  re¬ 
markably  handsome  plates  of  them  at  the  New  York 
State  Fair  last  year,  at  Syracuse,  and  nothing  elicited 
more  praise  than  their  appearance.  Hundreds  of 
people  copied  the  name  from  the  card  and  doubtless 
have  set  out  trees  of  the  variety  by  this  time.  Such 
beautiful  fruits  of  such  miserable  quality  ought  to 


State  are  also  on  hand.  A  basket  of  them,  procured 
a  few  days  ago,  developed  a  new  trait  for  Concords — 
that  of  dropping  from  the  bunch.  Half  the  grapes 
fell  off  on  removing  them  from  the  basket.  I  sus¬ 
pected  from  this  trait  that  they  might  be  Hartfords, 
but  a  close  examination  showed  them  to  be  Concords 
beyond  a  doubt.  The  very  hot  weather  and  the  long 
distance  tliej1,  were  shipped  may  be  responsible  for  this 
feature. 

I  have  read  with  especial  pleasure  The  Rural’s 
announcement,  of  a  new  gooseberry  that  promises  to 
be  of  general  utility.  1  am  a  lover  of  finely  ripened 
gooseberries,  though  I  very  seldom  get  any.  The  few 
growers  of  them  never  send  them  to  market,  except 
when  green.  I  earnestly  hope  this  coming  berry  will 
popularize  the  fruit  and  that  we  shall  be  able  in  the 
near  future  to  buy  them  in  our  markets,  ripe  and  sweet. 

In  a  recent  number  of  The  Rural  I  noted  an  adver¬ 
tisement  of  the  Board  of  Trade  of  Orange,  N.  J.,  call¬ 
ing  for  estimates  on  a  lot  of  1,000  shade  trees,  among 
them  to  be  a  lot  of  swamp  and  silver  maples.  I  think 
our  Orange  friends  are  making  a  mistake  in  setting 
out  these  soft  maples.  They  grow  rapidly,  it  is  true, 
but  they  are  very  brittle,  and  are  among  the  first  to 
break  down  when  ice  storms  come  or  heavy  winds 
prevail.  There  are  lots  of  them  iirPort  Jervis,  N.  Y., 
and  they  are  there  considered  a  nuisance,  and,  as  fast 
as  is  convenient,  are  being  supplanted  by  other  and 
more  desirable  sorts.  The  tulip,  hard  maple,  elm  and 
ash  are  all  desirable.  The  white  ash  is  seldom  planted 
as  a  shade  tree,  yet  it  is  one  of  the  finest  of  our  native 
trees,  and  I  have  never  known  its  foliage  to  be  dis¬ 
turbed  by  caterpillars  or  other  pests.  F. 
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Notes  from  my  Berry  Patch. 

Strawberries. — Crystal  City  for  me  is  worthless. 
Gandy  is  still  my  best  late  berry,  and  the  one  I  like 
most  in  all  respects.  It  is  not  prolific,  however. 
Sharpless  is  of  no  use  at  all  in  my  grounds.  Wilson 
does  poorly.  Haverland  and  Bubach  did  finely.  Pos¬ 
sibly  the  latter  will  supplant  Gandy  with  me.  Parker 
Earle  did  nothing  of  note.  Our  season  extended  over 
nearly  four  weeks. 

Raspberries — Palmer  ripens  with  Souhegan,  but 
has  a  shorter  season.  I  think  it  possibly  a  finer  berry 
than  the  other.  I  cannot  say  that  Ohio  is  superior  in 
any  way  to  Gregg  ;  I  would  rather  give  preference  to 
the  latter.  Marlboro  is  with  me  deficient  in  flavor, 
being  much  inferior  to  Cuthbert.  Golden  Queen  is  a 
very  fine  berry,  but  not  prolific  this  season.  It  has  a 
fine  flavor,  though  in  this  respect  not  equal  to  Cuth¬ 
bert.  Our  raspberry  season  was  shortened  by  the  dry 
weather  for  about  three  weeks.  The  Japanese  Wine- 
berry  is  full  of  worthless  fruit.  The  plant  is  of  no 
value  for  ornament.  Earliart  produced  a  heavy  crop  of 
berries,  very  similar  to  those  of  the  Ohio.  Are  my 
plants  only  Oliios  ?  Souhegan  and  Gregg,  Marlboro 
and  Cuthbert  still  cover  the  whole  season  here. 

Currants. — These  ripened  with  the  raspberries. 
Fay’s  Prolific  is  our  best  berry,  though  some  bushes  of 
Cherry  nearly  equal  it.  Its  inclination  to  sprawl  on 
the  ground  is  against  the  Fay.  The  White  Grape  cur¬ 
rant  is  very  fine.  Among  black  currants,  Lee's  Prolific 
and  Champion  have  been  fruited.  I  prefer  the  former; 
neither  is  very  prolific.  Crandall  is  worthless  here. 

Gooseberries. — Houghton  and  Downing  are  wonder¬ 
fully  prolific,  and  Smith  much  less  so.  Crown  Bob, 
though  not  mildewed,  did  no  good  this  season.  In¬ 
dustry  is  not  prolific.  I  have  seen  nothing  in  Moun¬ 
tain  or  Late  Queen  to  commend  them.  I  am  pleased 
with  Golden  Cluster. 

Huckleberries. — The  plants  are  all  dead,  after  liv¬ 
ing  a  single  season.  There  are  too  many  wild  berries 
near  here  to  try  them  again. 

Juneberries  prove  quite  prolific,  but  coming  with 
currants,  gooseberries  and  raspberries,  there  is  no 
need  of  them. 

Blackberries. — Early  Harvest  for  pies  were  ready 
July  8,  and  were  nearly  all  gone  by  the  20th.  The 
clusters  ripen  together.  This  berry,  sweet  and  of 
good  size,  is  excellent  for  dessert  and  pies.  The 
Lucretia  Dewberry  ripens  with  the  Early  Harvest, 
and  is  here  no  earlier.  For  three  years,  my  Lucretias 
while  on  the  ground  did  no  good.  Trained  to  stakes, 
they  have  produced  the  finest  berries  I  have  ever  seen. 
They  will  receive  still  more  attention  next  year  My 
best  variety,  the  Snyder,  began  to  ripen  about  July 
15,  and  produced  finely  till  the  25th.  This  berry,  all 
things  considered,  is  my  best.  It  and  Early  Harvest 
cover  the  season  here.  Kittatinny,  Erie,  Early  King 
and  Agawam  produce  fine  berries,  but  there  are  not 
enough  of  them.  The  blackberry  requii-es  more  time 
to  become  established  than  does  the  raspberry. 

Mifflin  County,  Pa.  dr.  g.  g.  groff. 

A  Donkey  that  Wears  Pants. 

HUMANE  TREATMENT  OF  DOMESTIC  A  N  I  M  A  L  S. 

We  hear  considerable  in  life  about  “  man’s  inhuman¬ 
ity  to  man,”  but  mighty  little  about  man’s  inhumanity 
to  the  domestic  animals  without  which  he  would  find 
life  only  half  worth  living.  While  the  majority  of 
people  who  own  live  stock  are  not  guilty  of  downright 
cruelty,  either  premeditated  or  thoughtless,  toward 
their  animals,  many  of  us  are  wofully  neglectful  of 
the  many  little  things  which  might  be  done  for  their 
comfort  at  the  expense  of  a  little  time  and  money  ; 
and  this  neglect  seems  the  less  excusable  when  we 
consider  that  nine  times  out  of  ten  the  small  expense 
made  necessary  in  providing  the  comforts,  is  repaid  a 
hundredfold,  if  in  no  other  way,  in  the  better  nature 
of  the  animals. 

The  accompanying  sketch  (see  Fig.  232)  was  taken 
from  life  near  Long  Branch,  N.  J.  The  animal  in 
“  pants”  is  a  pet  donkey  belonging  to  the  children  of  a 
New  Yorker  with  a  summer  home  at  this  resort. 
After  dutifully  drawing  the  children  in  the  wagonette 
a  part  of  the  day,  the  beast  is  dressed  in  his  regime  nt- 
als,  and  turned  out  to  gather  his  reward  in  the  field  of 
clover,  free  from  all  restraint  and  proof  against  blow¬ 
flies  and  the  Jersey  mosquito.  If  by  chance  a  winged 
pest  gets  up  the  trouser  leg  a  stamp  or  two  of  the 
sharp  hoof  dislodges  it ;  the  switching  tail  and  twitch¬ 
ing  ears  amply  protect  all  other  exposed  parts. 

This  protecting  garb  is  by  no  means  a  rough,  ill- 
fitting,  makeshift,  but  is  made  from  strong  unbleached 
muslin  cut  as  nearly  as  possible  to  fit  the  form.  The 
edges  are  strongly  bound  with  muslin  to  keep  them 
from  breaking  out.  The  trousers  are  made  rather 
wide,  as  shown  in  the  cut,  and  are  one-leg  trousers; 
that  is,  each  is  separate  from  the  other.  On  the  inside 
of  the  leg  they  come  up  close  to  the  body,  and  on  the 


outside  run  in  a  tapering  width  to  the  backbone  ;  by 
tapes  and  buttons  the  ends  are  fastened  across  the 
back.  The  outside  covering  is  made  precisely  as  a 
horse  blanket  with  the  exception  of  the  additional 
length  for  the  neck  and  ears  and  the  additional  strip 
underneath,  running  the  length  of  the  blanket  from 
leg  to  leg  and  buttoned  under  the  belly  to  a  corre¬ 
sponding  piece  on  the  other  side.  While  one’s  first 
impression  is  that  the  garb  is  ludicrous  in  the  extreme, 
a  second  glance  brings  us  to  the  point  of  admiration 
for  the  neatness  of  the  outfit  and  the  comfort  of  its 
wearer,  which  is  heightened  by  the  contented  look  in 
the  animal’s  eyes  as  he  lazily  twitches  his  long  ears. 
Surely  a  similar  dress  could  be  readily  made  up  for 
the  one  cow  and  one  horse  of  the  small  farmer  or 
owner  of  a  country  home  and  be  worth  all  it  costs. 

New  Jersey.  geo.  r.  knapp. 

Work  in  a  California  Orange 
.  Orchard. 

HOW  THE  SEED  BECOMES  A  TREE. 

Obtaining  the  Seed. — First,  all  the  refuse  oranges 
of  seedling  trees  are  collected  in  barrels  and  allowed 
to  stand  until  the  pulp  has  somewhat  decayed,  when 
the  seeds  may  be  easily  squeezed  out.  Then  after 
they  have  been  thoroughly  washed,  the  seeds  are  sown 
thickly  in  a  prepared  bed  of  sandy  loam,  well  fertilized, 
and  covered  with  a  layer  of  sifted  sand  to  the  depth  of 
from  half  to  three-fourths  of  an  inch.  It  is  also  usual 
to  arrange  a  covering  of  cloth  several  feet  above  the 
bed  to  protect  the  young  trees  from  excessive  heat. 
The  seed-bed  is  thoroughly  watered  each  day  with  a 
fine  spray  nozzle  and  hose,  and  under  favorable  con¬ 
ditions  in  the  course  of  three  or  four  weeks  the  young 
trees  begin  to  appear,  and  are  allowed  to  grow  in  the 
seed-bed  until  they  have  attained  a  height  of  three  or 
four  inches,  when  they  are  transplanted  to  the  nur¬ 
sery,  where  they  are  arranged  in  rows  far  enough 
apart  to  admit  an  ordinary  horse  cultivator,  the  trees 
being  six  inches  apart  in  the  row.  They  now  pass 
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through  another  period  of  growth  of  a  year  or  more, 
or  until  they  have  acquired  about  the  diameter  of  a  10- 
cent  piece,  when  comes  the  important  operation  of 
budding. 

Budded  Trees  Wanted. — Of  course  if  it  is  desired  to 
raise  seedling  oranges,  the  budding  is  not  done,  but 
the  trees  are  simply  transplanted  from  the  nursery  to 
the  orchard.  Nowadays  this  is  seldom  done,  as  budding 
is  necessary  to  procure  the  new  varieties,  and,  particu¬ 
larly,  the  Washington  Navel,  which  has  gained  pre¬ 
cedence  over  all  others.  Another  potent  argument  in 
favor  of  budded  fruit  is  that  the  trees  bear  from  the 
bud  in  from  two  to  three  years,  while  the  seedlings 
require  nearly  three  times  as  long  to  reach  bearing. 
The  budding  process  as  practiced  on  the  orange  varies 
but  little  from  that  used  on  other  kinds  of  fruit. 

Securing  Buds. — First  the  buds  to  be  inserted  in 
the  young  seedlings  are  selected  from  what  is  called 
last  year’s  wood,  or  new  growth,  care  being  taken  that 
those  selected  have  not  started  to  grow,  but  are  in  an 
entirely  dormant  state.  With  a  very  sharp  knife  they 
are  cut  out  from  the  limb  or  wood  in  the  form  of  a 
“chip”  about  half  an  inch  in  length.  A  slit  an  inch 
or  so  in  length  is  next  cut  vertically  in  the  stock  of 
the  young  seedling,  through  the  bark,  then  another  is 
cut  at  right  angles  to  this  across  the  end,  thus  open¬ 
ing  the  bark  so  that  the  bud  may  be  inserted.  When 
this  has  been  done,  the  cut  edges  of  the  bark  are 
bound  closely  about  the  inclosed  bud  with  soft  twine, 
leaving  the  germinal  point  exposed.  There  are  cer¬ 
tain  seasons  when  the  budding  must  be  done,  as  the 
bark  slips  only  when  the  sap  is  flowing  freely.  From 
spring  until  early  summer  and  again  during  the  fajl 
season  are  the  times  considered  most  favorable  to  suc¬ 
cessful  budding. 

Care  of  Little  Trees. — In  about  three  weeks  after 
the  bud  has  been  placed,  the  orchardist  goes  the 
rounds  of  the  nursery  and  cuts  the  budding  cord,  and 
if  the  bud  shows  unmistakable  signs  of  life,  he  also 


cuts  off  the  entire  stock  above  the  point  of  budding 
and  close  to  the  bud,  leaving  a  stumpy-looking  little 
tree  three  or  four  inches  in  height,  as  the  bud  is  never 
inserted  higher  than  that  above  the  ground  on  nur¬ 
sery  stock.  All  “  shoots  ”  from  the  seedling  stock  are 
now  carefully  brushed  away  and  the  bud  soon  starts 
forth  and  sends  up  a  single  stock  which  eventually 
becomes  the  real  tree.  In  the  nursery  the  buds  are 
allowed  to  grow  another  year,  or  perhaps  two,  and  in 
that  time  they  reach  a  height  of  about  four  to  six  feet 
and  thus  we  have  the  trees  from  which  come  the  de¬ 
licious  Washington  Navels,  Malta  Bloods,  Mediter¬ 
ranean  Sweets  and  other  desirable  varieties. 

Some  Old  Seedlings. — This  is  the  era  of  planting 
for  Southern  California,  and  to-day  the  traveler  may 
see  thousands  and  thousands  of  acres  planted  to  one 
or  two-year-okl  “  buds  ”  (as  they  are  called  by  horticul¬ 
turists),  interspersed  between  the  more  aged  orchards, 
which  are  already  covered  with  unnumbered  little 
green  balls  and  white  blossoms — another  year’s  crop 
in  its  infancy. 

The  seedling  orange  is  going  rapidly  into  disfavor. 
To  be  sure,  the  stately  old  trees  planted  decades  ago 
by  the  Franciscan  friars  still  stand  and  will  continue 
to  do  so,  for  time  only  enhances  their  value  both  as 
landmarks  and  in  productiveness  ;  but  in  the  new  era 
that  has  overtaken  the  orchardists,  Washington  Navels 
will  rule  the  market,  and  monopolize  the  soil,  though 
not  to  the  exclusion  of  our  lemon  and  wine  industries. 

W.  P.  .JAMES. 

Leavings. 

Give  some  remedy  for  the  Flea  Beetle  and  Harle¬ 
quin  Cabbage  Beetle.  I  have  tried  Prof.  Cook’s  ker¬ 
osene  emulsion,  result,  the  beetles  and  plants  died  to¬ 
gether:  no  more  kerosene  emulsion  for  me.  I  also 
tried  tobacco  decoction  and  Persian  Insect  Powder 
which  did  not  hurt  the  plants,  nor  did  they  kill  the 
insects.  k.  d.  h. 

Asheville,  N.  C. 

We  would  gladly  do  so  if  we  could;  but  such  a  rem¬ 
edy  has  not  yet  been  discovered.  Tobacco  water  has 
been  recommended  by  some  gardeners,  but  it  has  not 
helped  us. 

Mobile’s  Milk  Supply. — In  The  Rural  of  July  30 
is  an  article  in  reference  to  Mobile,  copied  from  the 
Country  Gentleman,  in  which  we  are  held  up  to  the 
ridicule  of  our  more  enlightened  (?)  neighbors  of  the 
North.  This  does  us  great  injustice.  The  article 
is  maliciously  false.  For  the  milk  supply  of  Mobile 
we  have  20  dairies  which  run  wagons  and  six  which 
do  not.  Their  daily  output  is  fully  1,000  gallons. 
Moreover,  a  large  number  of  persons  keep  one  or 
more  cows  and  sell  their  surplus  milk,  butter  and 
cream.  In  quality  the  milk  is  as  good  as  that 
sold  anywhere  in  the  United  States,  and  the  milkmen 
are  as  well  bred  as  those  in  the  North,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  all  assertions  to  the  contrary.  geo.  t.  rosson. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  publish  the  above  with  pleasure.  We 
are  glad  to  know  that  Mobile  is  so  well  served  with 
milk.  But  Mobile  has  over  32,000  inhabitants,  and  the 
4,000  quarts  per  day  make  a  small  showing  by  the  side  of 
the  sales  in  other  cities  of  similar  size.  In  the  great  city 
of  New  York,  for  example,  the  railroads  alone  bring  over 
one  pint  of  milk  for  each  man,  woman  and  child,  be¬ 
sides  what  comes  in  other  conveyances.  Our  personal 
experience  in  buying  milk  in  Mobile,  Jackson,  Mont¬ 
gomery,  Selma  and  Birmingham  is  that  much  of  it  is 
badly  tainted  with  “  bitter  weed,”  some  of  it  being  as 
bitter  as  quinine.  We  shall  be  glad  to  have  our  friend 
tell  us  that  dairymen  now  use  aerators  and  other  de¬ 
vices  for  preventing  this  taste.  The  article  in  ques¬ 
tion  was  written  by  Mr.  Gerald  Howatt,  who  is,  we 
understand,  in  Mobile  now. 

A  Five  Years’  Rotation. — We  practice  a  five  years’ 
rotation,  sowing  Timothy  in  the  fall  and  clover  in  the 
spring.  After  the  wheat  has  been  harvested,  the  por¬ 
tion  seeded  down  lies  in  grass  for  two  years.  By  mix¬ 
ing  Red  and  Alsike  Clover,  some  of  the  latter  is  found 
alive  the  second  year,  but  nearly  all  of  the  Red  disap¬ 
pears  after  the  first  season.  After  two  annual  crops 
of  grass  have  been  cut,  the  piece  is  well  manured,  and 
plowed  in  spring.  A  part  is  planted  to  corn,  the  rest 
to  potatoes.  Oats  follow  in  the  spring  of  the  next 
year,  followed  by  wheat  in  the  fall.  Two  hundred 
pounds  per  acre  of  commercial  fertilizer  on  the  wheat 
is  the  only  fertilizer  used,  except  stable  and  hen  ma¬ 
nure.  The  latter  is  the  most  lasting  in  effect  of  all  I 
have  ever  used.  It  is  most  excellent  for  corn.  It  can 
be  spread  on  the  sod  which  is  to  be  plowed  the  follow¬ 
ing  spring,  at  any  time  after  the  grass  is  cut,  or  it  may 
be  applied  after  the  plowing  and  harrowed  in.  Its 
effect  on  grass  was  plainly  visible  in  one  place  four 
years  after  a  portion  of  a  cornfeld  had  been  thus  ma¬ 
nured.  A.  D.  WARNER. 

Growing  New  Strawberry  Varieties  Costly 
Work. — We  picked  the  past  season  from  two  acres  of 
land  the  following  varieties  of  strawberries  for  mar¬ 
ket  :  Class  1,  fairly  productive  :  Crescent,  Bubach, 
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Haverland,  Manchester,  Warfield,  Cumberland,  Wool- 
verton,  Burt,  Beder  Wood.  Class  2,  not  worth  grow¬ 
ing  :  Parker  Earle,  Crawford,  Saunders,  Gandy,  Stay- 
men’s  No.  1,  Michel’s  Early,  Cloud,  Edgar  Queen,  Farns¬ 
worth,  Lady  Rusk,  Walton.  Class  3,  worthless:  Jessie, 
May  King,  Governor  Hoard,  Prince  of  Berries,  Pine¬ 
apple,  Belmont,  Yale,  Downing,  Sucker  State.  After 
much  expectation  and  disappointment  I  am  not  sorry 
to  see  the  whole  lot  plowed  under.  My  estimated  loss 
on  the  poor-yielding  varieties  is  fully  $100.  My  greatest 
disappointment  was  in  Parker  Earle  ;  there  was  not 
one  good  trait  about  it  except  plant  making.  I  give 
my  experience  so  that  weak-minded  persons  like 
myself  may  not  do  any  more  of  this  foolish  business. 

West  Troy,  N.  Y.  w.  G. 

[R.  N.-Y. — This  is  only  the  third  bad  report  we  have 
heard  from  Parker  Earle.] 

Remarkable  Sugar  Trees. — On  page  508  of  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  for  August  G  is  an  account  of  a 
sugar  tree  in  Ohio,  some  years  ago,  from  which  were 
made  51  pounds  of  sugar  in  one  season,  using  four 
spouts,  averaging  12  pounds  and  six  ounces  per  spout, 
which  makes  this  a  remarkable  tree  for  sap  and  sugar. 
In  connection  with  this  tree  I  will  notice  three  maples 
in  Vermont,  one  of  which  is  in  Waitsfield  and  one  in 
Duxbury,  and  the  other  in  Corinth.  From  the  one 
in  Waitsfield  there  were  made  in  one  season,  and  in  one 
day  of  24  hours  (from  six  spouts)  12  pounds  of  sugar. 
From  the  one  in  Duxbury  there  were  made  in  one 
season  (from  two  spouts  and  one  tub),  30%  pounds, 
averaging  15  pounds  and  six  ounces  per  spout.  I  am 
personally  knowing  to  these  trees  and  also  to  the 
people  who  made  the  sugar.  One  fact  more  about 
this  last  tree,  it  requires  only  seven  quarts  of  sap  to 
make  one  pound  of  sugar.  The  third  tree  is  iD  Cor- 
rintli,  and  it  requires  only  five  quarts  of  sap  to  make 
one  pound  of  sugar.  This  is  the  sweetest  tree  that  I 
have  been  able  to  find.  T.  w. 

Waterburj'  Center,  Vt. 

Night  Soil  and  Strawberries. — L.  B.  Pierce  tells 
the  Country  Gentleman  of  an  Ohio  gardener  who  has 
22  acres.  He  is  on  the  outlook  for  cheap  fertility — 
and  does  as  many  others  have  done : 

One  team  when  not  otherwise  engaged  is  kept  at 
team  work  around  the  village  and  in  drawing  manure. 
Vaults  and  closets  are  cleaned  and  the  contents  drawn 
to  the  barnyard  and  composted  with  sods,  leaves  and 
stable  manure.  He  has  constantly  on  hand  a  large 
pile  of  this  compost,  and  part  of  it  is  each  year  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  strawberries  and  worked  into  the  soil  in 
July.  When  applied  it  is  entirely  destitute  of  smell  or 
filthy  appearance,  and  having  11  months  to  be  purified 
by  the  soil  and  elements,  no  rational  person  should 
become  sick  at  the  stomach  at  the  thought  of  its  use 
as  a  fertilizer,  yet  last  year  a  few  enemies  commenced 
a  kick  at  this  man’s  fruit,  and  this  year  it  resulted  in 
a  complete  boycott:  the  village  grocers  were  compelled 
to  refuse  it,  and  he  was  obliged  to  hunt  a  market 
away  from  home  for  some  of  the  finest  berries  ever 
grown. 

We  have  heard  of  such  trouble  before.  Some  people 
go  so  far  as  to  say  that  “  disease  germs  ”  in  such  man¬ 
ure  will  make  their  way  into  the  fruit !  As  Mr.  Pierce 
well  says :  Zj  id  ^ 

The  tip-toe-fine  people  who  complain  of  my  friend’s 
strawberries  allow  their  hens  to  consume  every  kind 
of  filth,  and  the  question  naturally  arises  as  to  whether 
Nature's  methods  of  chemistry  are  any  less  perfect, 
whether  the  alembic  is  the  soil  or  a  chicken’s  stomach? 

Experience  with  Quack  Grass. 

A  writer  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Country  Gentle¬ 
man  gives  some  of  his  experience  with  Quack  Grass, 
more  commonly  known  with  us  as  “  Tommy  Grass.” 
He  says  that  “  any  cultivation  which  tears  the  under¬ 
ground  stems  to  pieces  and  still  leaves  them  covered 
with  soil,  simply  aids  in  propagating  new  plants  ;  ” 
also  “  that  corn  is  a  poor  crop  to  plant  with  an  idea  of 
conquering  the  Quack,"  as  the  shade  of  the  plants  is 
favorable  to  its  growth.” 

I  have  a  vivid  recollection  of  some  of  my  own  expe¬ 
rience  while  on  the  farm  in  Chemung  County,  N.  Y., 
during  the  seventies.  The  farm  had  previously  been 
rented  for  several  years,  and  two  of  the  fields  had  be¬ 
come  badly  infested  with  this  grass.  One  field  that 
had  formerly  been  a  clover  sod,  but  which  at  that  time 
was  a  perfect  mat  of  Quack,  had  been  plowed  by  the 
party  on  the  farm,  and  the  underground  stems  thor¬ 
oughly  harrowed  and  raked  out  of  the  soil.  These 
stems,  of  which  there  were  several  two-horse  wagon¬ 
loads,  were  placed  in  several  large  piles  at  one  side  of 
the  field.  The  roots  upon  the  outside  of  the  piles  con¬ 
tinued  to  grow,  and  formed  a  dense  mat  of  the  grass. 
The  next  spring,  when  plowing  the  field,  all  the  stems 
in  the  piles,  except  those  upon  the  surface,  were  found 
to  be  entirely  decayed,  so  that  when  the  plow  struck 
the  edge  of  a  pile,  the  entire  green  covering  of  the 
grass  was  dragged  off  as  if  it  were  a  blanket. 

Contrary  to  the  experience  of  the  writer  alluded  to, 
I  have  found  corn  and  cabbage  to  be  most  excellent 
crops  with  which  to  subdue  the  Quack.  In  fact,  any 
hoed  crop  will  subdue  the  pest,  if  properly  cultivated. 
When  preparing  the  soil,  pains  should  be  taken  to 


thoroughly  harrow  it,  in  order  to  break  and  tear  out 
as  many  of  the  underground  stems  as  possible,  as  that 
will  give  the  crop  with  which  the  land  is  planted  a 
chance  to  get  a  start  of  the  Quack.  It  has  always  been 
my  plan  to  keep  the  land  thoroughly  cultivated  and 
endeavor  to  cover  up  with  soil  as  many  of  the  under¬ 
ground  stems  as  possible.  That,  together  with  the 
shade  of  the  plants  of  the  growing  crop,  would  eradi¬ 
cate  nearly  every  vestige  of  the  pest. 

A  four-acre  piece  of  clover  sod,  that  was  so  badly 
infested  with  Quack  that  it  was  nearly  impossible  for 
a  heavy  team  to  plow  the  land,  although  it  was  a  sandy 
loam,  was  planted  with  corn  in  1879.  It  was  plowed 
about  eight  inches  deep  late  in  the  fall  of  1878,  and 
allowed  to  stand  until  spring  without  harrowing. 
Many  of  the  stems  that  were  exposed  to  the  weather 
during  the  winter  were  killed.  The  land  was  thor¬ 
oughly  prepared  in  the  spring  and  planted  with  corn. 
By  the  time  the  crop  was  of  sufficient  size  to  be  culti¬ 
vated,  the  land  was  completely  covered  with  the 
green  Quack.  Frequent  cultivation,  in  connection 
with  nine  days’  labor  with  the  hand  hoe  and  a  final 
hilling  up  with  a  horse  hiller,  so  as  to  deeply  cover 
the  underground  stems,  so  nearly  eradicated  the 
Quack  that  no  trouble  was  experienced  from  it  the  fol¬ 
lowing  season.  m.  h.  beckwith. 

Delaware  College  Ag’l  Ex.  Station,  Newark,  Del. 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of  the 
wTlter  to  Insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question,  please  see  l'f  It  Is 
not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions 
at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 

Hatching  Double-Barreled  Eggs. 

WIIAT  THE  EXPERTS  SAY. 

We  are  having  quite  a  big  controversy  about  the  possibility  of 
hatching  healthy  chickens  from  double-yolked  eggs.  Some  parties 
claim  to  have  produced  two  perfectly  formed  chicks  from  one  such 
egg.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  give  us  your  experience  in  the 
matter  ?  Have  you  ever  known  such  an  egg  to  hatch,  and  did  the 
chicks  live  ? 

1  do  not  think  it  possible  to  hatch  two  perfectly 
formed  chickens  from  a  double-yolked  egg.  I  do  not 
doubt  that  some  will  hatch,  and  the  chickens  will  have 
two  good  legs  and  two  legs  protruding  out  behind.  I 
have  seen  such  a  chicken  grow  up  and  be  quite 
healthy,  but  never  in  my  experience  have  I  seen  two 
*  perfectly-formed  chickens  hatched  from  a  double- 
yolked  egg.  P.  WILLIAMS. 

I  have  set  a  great  many  double-yolked  eggs  ;  but  do 
not  know  that  one  ever  hatched.  I  have  heard  of 
others  having  better  luck — some  hatching  two  healthy 
chickens,  some  two  chickens  united  like  the  Siamese 
twins,  some  two-headed  and  some  four-legged  chickens. 

H.  S.  BABCOCK. 

I  have  never  set  such  eggs,  but  I  have  seen  several 
chickens  that  were  said  to  have  been  hatched  from  such 
eggs;  they  were  always  badly  deformed,  c.  s.  cooper. 

I  have  set  double-yolked  eggs  at  different  times,  but 
have  never  succeeded  in  hatching  any  chicks  from 
them.  One  contained  two  full-sized  chicks  at  the  end 
of  21  days’  incubation,  but  they  did  not  come  out.  I 
can  see  no  reason  why  they  failed  to  do  so. 

A.  C.  HAWKINS. 

Here  is  One  Instance. 

I  have  personally  set  several  double-yolked  eggs,  bat 
failed  to  have  them  hatch.  But  W.  H.  H.  Bradbury, 
of  Hammonton,  who  was  running  several  incubators 
at  the  time,  really  did  hatch  two  perfect  chickens  from 
a  double-yolked  egg.  In  a  machine  about  beginning 
to  hatch  he  noticed  a  double-yolked  egg  picked,  so  he 
at  once  removed  it  and  placed  it  in  an  incubator  that 
would  not  be  due  for  a  week.  In  a  day  or  two,  two  per¬ 
fectly-formed  chicks  appeared,  and  lived  until  they 
were  broiler  size  when  they  were  marketed.  This  is 
the  only  instance,  however,  that  I  have  ever  heard  of 
where  perfect  and  healthy  chicks  ever  came  from 
such  eggs.  I  have  known  of  cripples  and  worthless 
chicks  coming  from  double-yolked  eggs,  but  I  have 
yet  to  hear  of  another  case  like  that  of  Mr.  Brad¬ 
bury’s.  MICHAEL  K.  BOYER. 

It  is  Possible  and  That’s  All. 

Double-yolk  eggs,  misshapen  eggs,  and  “  monstrosi¬ 
ties”  of  that  kind,  are  caused  by  overfeeding,  or  the 
use  of  highly-stimulating  foods,  the  hens  being  over¬ 
fat,  and  the  generative  organs  obstructed.  Some¬ 
times  there  will  be  a  small  egg  inclosed  within  a 
larger  shell,  and  again  the  eggs  will  be  devoid  of 
shells.  As  a  remedy  resort  is  had  to  feeding  oyster 
shells  and  other  lime  substances,  which  cannot  correct 
the  difficulty,  the  best  remedy  being  to  compel  the 
hens  to  “  work  off  the  fat,”  by  allowing  them  no  food, 
thus  inducing  them  to  search  and  scratch.  Fat  breed¬ 
ing1  animals  seldom  i  produce  strong  offspring,  apd 


some  will  not  breed  at  all.  The  fat  sow  either  fails 
to  breed,  or  her  pigs  are  weakly. 

I  have  endeavored  to  secure  hatches  from  double¬ 
yolk  eggs  repeatedly,  but  always  failed  in  the  results, 
the  eggs  showing  no  change  whatever.  A  neighbor 
reports  having  secured  two  perfectly  formed  chicks 
from  a  double-yolk  egg,  each  chick  distinct  and  sepa¬ 
rate  from  the  other,  but  I  fear  he  may  have  been  mis¬ 
taken,  though  he  assures  me  he  is  certain  that  it  is  a 
fact.  I  have  also  received  letters  from  a  few  persons 
who  claim  that  they  have  had  two  chicks  (monstrosi¬ 
ties)  from  double-yolk  eggs,  but  the  chicks  died.  It 
is  possible  to  hatch  from  such  eggs,  but  the  cases  are 
extremely  rare,  as  the  eggs  are  abnormal,  and  formed 
under  diseased  conditions  of  the  generative  organs. 

P.  H.  JACOBS. 


Must  the  Sheep  Have  Water  ? 

WILL  THEY  DO  ON  HEAVY  DEW  ? 

1.  Have  you  ever  known  of  a  case  where  sheep  did  well  on  pasture 
without  any  water  ?  Is  there  any  breed  that  will  do  well  on  low  land 
without  a  constant  water  supply?  What  is  the  best  way  to  provide 
shade  and  shelter  for  sheep  at  pasture  ? 

2.  Do  you  know  of  any  Instances  where  ensilage  has  been  fed  to 
sheep  with  success  ? 

1.  I  have  never  known  sheep  to  do  well  without  a 
constant  supply  of  fresh  water  summer  and  winter. 
There  is  no  breed  that  will  do  well  on  low  lands,  even 
if  they  have  a  supply  of  water.  Where  there  are  no 
shade  trees,  proper  sheds  should  be  erected,  but  it 
would  be  better  still  to  house  the  sheep  during  the 
day  and  turn  them  to  pasture  at  night.  2.  I  have  known 
of  ensilage  being  fed  with  success  in  moderate  quanti¬ 
ties  ;  say,  once  a  day,  at  noon;  but  I  consider  ruta¬ 
bagas  much  better.  j.  b.  briggs. 

Sussex  County,  N.  J. 

1.  I  always  keep  a  liberal  supply  of  pure  water  in 
my  sheep  pastures,  believing  that  the  animals  require 
it  for  thrift  and  comfort  as  much  as  any  other  kind  of 
live  stock.  I  do  not  believe  they  would  make  any 
gain  without  it,  especially  through  July  and  August, 
the  most  trying  months  on  sheep  in  pasture.  In  most 
of  my  pastures  there  are  shade  trees,  and  where  there 
are  none  I  set  this  spring  some  hard  maples.  They 
make  the  best  shelter  from  the  sun’s  rays.  I  have  and 
do  use  for  my  rams  a  temporary  shed  or  rather  roof 
supported  on  poles  which  answers  the  purpose  well 
where  trees  are  not  abundant. 

2.  I  have  never  had  any  experience  with  ensilage  as 

a  sheep  food.  wm.  Hamilton. 

Livingston  County,  N.  Y. 

A  Very  Wet  Dew  Will  Answer. 

1.  I  have  known  sheep  to  do  well  on  pasture  with¬ 
out  any  water  supply  when  the  dew  was  sufficient  to 
wet  the  grass,  but  when  for  two  or  three  consecutive 
nights  there  was  no  dew,  water  was  supplied  as  the 
sheep  were  apparently  suffering  from  thirst.  At  the 
present  time  I  have  charge  of  a  flock  of  sheep  which 
are  supplied  with  running  water,  yet  for  two  months 
I  have  not  seen  a  sheep  at  the  water  trough,  and  the 
appearances  do  not  show  that  the  animals  frequent 
that  place,  although  the  pasture  is  short,  and  is  sup¬ 
plemented  with  a  grain  ration.  My  experience  with 
sheep  on  low  land  is  confined  to  Merinos  or  quite  high 
grades,  and  these  were  not  wholly  confined  on  the 
low  land,  yet  most  of  the  pasture  was  obtained  from 
the  low  land  during  the  dry  seasons,  the  sheep  doing 
well  without  a  water  supply.  I  do  not  believe  that 
any  sheep  will  do  well  confined  on  wet  land.  In  a 
permanent  pasture  field  containing  several  forest 
trees  adjoining  a  piece  of  woods,  I  have  noticed  for 
many  years  that  the  sheep  preferred  the  shade  of  a 
low,  wide-spreading  apple  tree  to  that  of  the  woods  or 
the  forest  trees.  I  have  had  no  experience  in  pro¬ 
viding  artificial  shelter  for  sheep  at  pasture.  2.  Last 
winter  I  had  charge  of  two  pens  of  sheep  used  for  ex¬ 
perimental  feeding  ;  each  pen  received  hay  and  the 
same  grain  ration  ;  one  pen  received  ensilage  once  a 
day.  The  ensilage  seemed  to  take  the  place  of  a 
part  of  the  hay,  as  the  ensilage-fed  pen  consumed 
much  less  hay.  The  increase  in  weight  of  the  two 
lots  of  sheep  was  almost  exactly  the  same. 

Cornell  Experiment  Station,  george  a.  watson. 


Plant  Setter  ;  Some  Odd  Words. 

H.  C.,  McKean,  Pa. — Is  the  plant  setter  offered  for 
sale  by  H.  A.  Dreer  a  practical  tool  ?  The  Rural 
last  winter  spoke  of  the  mongoose,  also  lately  I  saw 
the  word  “anthracnose.”  Neither  of  these  words  can 
I  find  in  my  old  edition  of  Webster’s  Unabridged.  In 
the  issue  of  May  28,  page  359,  column  one,  is  the  word 
“fenugreek,”  which  is  new  to  me. 

Ans. — We  do  not  find  the  tool  alluded  to  in  our 
Dreer  catalogue  and  so  cannot  answer  your  query. 
There  is  a  plant  setter,  largely  used  by  tobacco 
growers  in  Chemung  County,  N.  Y. ,  which  is  practical 
and  successful.  The  mongoose  is  a  small  animal,  one 
of  the  ichneumon  family,  a  native  of  India.  In  appear¬ 
ance  and  habits  it  is  somewhat  like  a  weasel.  Anthrac- 
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nose  is  a  fungoid  disease  attacking  the  tender  growing 
wood  of  grapes,  raspberries,  etc.  Fenugreek  is  a 
leguminous  herb  very  like  Medicago  or  Lucerne  in  its 
habits.  The  naml  means  Greek  liay  and  was  given  to 
the  plant  by  the  ancients  who  used  it  as  fodder  for 
cattle.  In  India  the  fresh  plant  is  used  as  an  esculent. 
It  bears  a  sickle-shaped  pod  containing  from  10  to  20 
seeds  from  which  six  per  cent  of  fetid,  fatty  oil  can  be 
extracted  by  ether.  The  seed  is  an  ingredient  in  curry 
powders  and  is  used  for  flavoring  cattle  foods.  It  was 
formerly  used  as  a  medicine  for  human  beings  and  is 
still  highly  valued  in  veterinary  practice. 

The  Life  of  the  House  Fly. 

J.  C.  S.,  Aiken,  S.  C. — What  is  the  average  life  of  the 
common  house  fly,  and  what  becomes  of  the  pests 
after  death,  as  we  rarely  see  a  fly  dead  from  natural 
causes  ? 

Ans. — The  common  house  fly  (Musca  domestica) 
breeds  mainly  in  horse  manure,  and  the  larvae  are 
small,  white  maggots.  The  life  of  the  flies  is  less  than 
a  year,  but  they  breed  all  summer,  and  many  of  the 
late  crop  secure  comfortable  quarters  in  warmed 
rooms  and  so  get  through  the  winter.  We  see  very 
many  dead  flies  here  when  the  freezing  weather  comes. 

A  Rotation  for  Poultry  Keeping-. 

.7.  G.  B.,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. — My  place  is  about  27  acres 
— ultimate  object  a  chicken  farm.  Woods,  orchard 
and  land  for  chicken  houses  occupy  15  acres.  The  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  land  is  expected  to  grow  clover,  cab¬ 
bages,  potatoes  and  turnips  for  the  chickens,  and 
fodder  corn  for  the  cows.  There  are  400  chickens,  three 
cows  and  a  horse  at  present.  The  chickens  will  be 
increased  till  there  are  2,000  or  more  hens.  The  land 
to  be  cultivated  may  be  thus  described  :  plot  1  (five 
acres)  plowed  this  season  but  under  weeds  only  ;  plot 
2(1%  acre)  in  grass,  run  out  and  full  of  weeds  ;  plot  3 
(five  acres)  pasture,  poor  grass,  many  weeds;  plot  4 
(one-half  acre)  is  “the  garden,”  plowed  this  year, 
weeds  alone  growing.  All  the  land  is  said  to  be 
fertile,  but  I  think  none  of  it  has  recently  had  much 
manure.  What  should  be  done  now,  late  in  the  season 
as  it  is,  to  put  these  plots  in  the  best  possible  train  for 
crops  to  come  ?  Can  the  cows  be  well  maintained 
eventually  with  no  pasture,  but  confined  in  the  barn 
winters  and  in  a  shed  summers,  fed  only  fodder  corn 
(grown  here)  and  feed  and  grain  (bought)  ? 

Ans. — If  the  place  were  ours,  we  should  proceed  about 
as  follows,  assuming  that  the  land  is  fairly  level  and 
naturally  fertile,  and  that  there  is  capital  enough  to 
do  what  is  needed.  There  are  11%  acres  on  which  to 
grow  potatoes,  clover,  corn,  cabbage  and  turnips.  If 
this  land  were  all  together,  you  could  eventually  work 
into  this  rotation  :  potatoes,  corn  and  rye,  each  two 
acres;  clover,  four  acres  (two  years’  cutting),  and  one 
each  to  cabbage  and  turnips.  We  should  add  the  rye, 
because  it  will  insure  a  better  seeding  crop  for  the 
clover,  and  will  give  the  first  bite  of  green  for  the  cows 
in  spring  and  provide  green  food  for  them  until  the 
clover  and  fodder  corn  are  ready.  In  this  rotation  you 
should  use  all  the  hen  manure  on  the  corn  and  cab¬ 
bage  and  fertilizers  on  th3  potatoes.  Or,  you  could  set 
out  late  cabbage  on  clover  sod,  plowed  and  well  fined, 
at  once  after  cutting,  or  sow  the  turnips  in  the  earliest 
cut  fodder  corn.  By  obtaining  these  second  crops,  you 
will  have  more  space  for  the  potatoes,  corn,  rye  and 
clover.  This  is  what  we  should  aim  to  do  in  the  future, 
but  what  about  the  present  ?  First,  plot  1 :  work  this 
carefully  over  with  an  Acme  or  Cutaway  harrow  (if  the 
latter,  followed  by  a  smoothing  harrow)  till  the  weeds 
are  well  worked  in.  Then  sow  rye  over  the  whole 
piece,  using  400  pounds  of  a  complete,  high-grade  fer¬ 
tilizer  to  the  acre.  Plow  plot  2,  if  you  can,  before  the 
weeds  go  to  seed.  Plow  plot  4  in  the  same  way,  and 
run  the  mower  over  plot  3,  clipping  off  the  weeds  and 
coarse  grass.  When  these  are  dry,  if  possible,  rake 
and  burn  them,  scattering  the  ashes  evenly  over  the 
field.  In  the  spring  you  will  have  five  acres  of  rye. 
On  2%  acres  of  this  put  clover  seed  in  the  usual  way. 
Cut  green  rye  on  the  other  half  of  the  piece  to  feed  the 
cows  from  day  to  day.  Cut  the  balance  before  it  heads, 
and  cure  like  hay  for  cow  feed  ;  then  at  once  plow  and 
fine  the  ground,  and  plant  to  potatoes,  using  at  least 
1,000  pounds  of  a  high-grade  potato  fertilizer.  In  usual 
practice  you  should  plant  your  potatoes  earlier  than 
this,  and  you  can  do  so  after  your  rotation  is  fully  es¬ 
tablished.  On  plot  2  (1%  acre)  sow  oats,  using  300 
pounds  of  fertilizer  on  the  plot.  This  will  keep  the 
weeds  down.  Cut  the  oats  in  the  “  milk  stage,’ or 
when  the  grain  is  soft  and  milky,  and  cure  the  same 
as  hay.  This  will  give  the  finest  horse  feed.  After 
the  oats  are  cut,  plow  at  once,  work  up  fine  and  set 
out  cabbage  plants,  using  all  the  hen  manure  you  have, 
broadcasted  and  harrowed  in.  Plow  plot  3  in  the 
spring,  and  apply  all  the  hen  manure  you  have  then. 
Plant  to  corn — three  acres  to  fodder  and  two  in  hills. 
Cultivate  carefully  and  keep  the  weeds  well  killed 
down.  Either  cut  one  acre  and  work  up  the  land 
early  enough  to  sow  turnips,  or  sow  the  seed  between 


the  rows  at  a  late  cultivating  and  rake  it  into  the  soil. 
Then,  as  you  cut  off  the  fodder  corn,  the  turnips  will 
come  up  nicely.  Let  the  corn  in  hills  mature,  using 
the  grain  for  the  hens  and  the  stalks  for  cows  and 
horses.  Now  you  are  ready  to  work  into  the  rota¬ 
tion.  Sow  rye  on  the  potato  ground.  Next  spring 
plow  2%  acres  of  the  corn  ground,  and  plant  potatoes 
early  with  plenty  of  fertilizer  ;  also  sow  clover  seed 
on  the  rye,  and  plant  corn  on  the  cabbage  ground  and 
on  the  acre  where  the  turnips  grew.  Put  oats  on 
the  other  1%  acre  of  plot  3.  Use  as  before  the 
hen  manure  on  cabbage  and  corn.  Plow  in  the  oat 
stubble  for  cabbage  and  sow  turnips  in  the  corn 
as  before.  At  the  end  of  this  year  you  will  have  2% 
acres  of  clover,  2%  of  rye  (seeded  to  clover),  2%  acres 
of  potatoes,  2%  of  corn,  1%  of  cabbage  and  an  acre  of 
turnips  as  a  second  crop.  Now  keep  on  following  the 
corn  with  potatoes  and  the  potatoes  with  rye  seeded 
to  clover — cutting  the  latter  two  years.  You  can  drop 
out  the  oats  and  set  the  cabbages  on  clover  sod,  and 
so  arrange  the  size  of  your  crops  as  to  make  the  land 
fit  them.  This  is  simply  our  own  suggestion  without 
seeing  the  land.  A  personal  investigation  might  sug¬ 
gest  a  better  plan.  We  should  keep  the  hen  manure 
well  sprinkled  with  plaster  and  remove  it  frequently 
to  a  tight,  dry  building.  With  such  a  quantity  it  will 
probably  pay  you  to  buy  a  small  mill  and  grind  the 
dry  manure  as  fine  as  possible  before  applying  it 
The  cows  can  be  kept  without  a  large  pasture  but 
should  always  have  a  good-sized  yard  in  which  to  exer¬ 
cise.  It  will  probably  pay  you  to  build  a  small  silo. 
Mr.  Hart,  of  Poughkeepsie,  has  told  our  readers  of  his 
great  success  with  Prickly  Comfrey  as  an  early  soiling 
crop. 

A  Selection  of  Small  Fruits. 

A.  S.  A  ,  Hillside,  Illinois. — I  wish  to  plant  20  acres 
in  small  fruits  next  spring — currants,  blackberries, 
strawberries,  gooseberries.  I  wish  only  hardy  kinds, 
What  is  a  list  of  the  best  kinds  for  a  home  market  ? 

Ans. — Currants :  Fay’s  Prolific  and  Red  Dutch. 
Blackberries  :  Snyder,  Agawam,  Ancient  Briton. 
Strawberries:  The  list  is  a  long  one  and  should  be 
largely  influenced  by  your  observations  as  to  which 
varieties  do  best  in  your  section.  Among  the  older 
varieties  of  value  are  Cumberland,  Triumph,  Sharpless, 
Gandy,  Kirkwood  and  Downing.  Some  later  ones  are 
Bubach,  Haverland  and  Parker  Earle.  There  are  a 
number  of  newer  sorts  of  value,  which  may  be  offered 
soon,  such  as  Brandywine,  Timbrell,  Lovett’s  Early, 
Jucunda  Improved  and  Iowa  Beauty.  Gooseberries  : 
The  Columbus  gooseberry  is  a  promising  new  sort,  to 
be  had  of  Ellwanger  &  Barry.  We  understand  that 
the  Storrs  &  Harrison  Co.,  of  Painesville,  Ohio,  have  a 
valuable  new  seedling  which  they  are  about  to  intro¬ 
duce.  Among  the  old  sorts  the  Downing  (large)  and 
Houghton  (small)  are  hardy  and  productive. 

Keep  Superphosphate  Away  from  Lime. 

J.  B.  D.,  Mt.  Morris,  Pa. — I  am  covering  my  ground 
(after  plowing)  with  freshly  burned  lime  for  wheat. 
Would  it  be  advisable  to  drill  in  phosphate  with  the 
wheat  ?  Do  lime  and  stable  manure  do  well  mixed  ? 

Ans. — It  is  an  old  and  good  practice  in  your  locality 
to  lime  the  land  after  plowing  in  manure  for  wheat, 
to  be  followed  by  clover  or  grass.  And  the  recent  dis¬ 
coveries  of  the  nitrogen  bacterium  which  is  now 
known  to  be  concerned  in  the  development  of  organ¬ 
ized  nitrogenous  matters  in  the  soil,  especially  in  con¬ 
nection  with  clover,  go  to  show  that  a  certain  quantity 
of  lime  in  the  soil  is  indispensable  for  this  action  of  the 
organism.  The  common  objection  that  lime  causes  a 
waste  of  ammonia  from  the  manure  has  no  applica¬ 
tion,  for  there  is  no  ammonia  to  speak  of  in  fresh 
manure,  and  if  there  should  be,  the  soil  would  hold 
and  retain  where  it  will  do  the  most  good  all  the 
ammonia  there  may  be  in  it.  But  in  regard  to  the  use 
of  superphosphate  on  limed  land,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  know  the  nature  of  this  fertilizer  to  be  certain  that 
it  is  not  advisable  ;  and  for  this  reason:  superphosphate 
is  made  <of  common  phosphate,  which  is  made  up  of 
three  parts  of  lime  with  one  of  phosphoric  acid.  This 
is  called  tri-basic  phosphate.  This  is  treated  with  sul¬ 
phuric  acid  by  which  two  parts  of  the  lime  are  dis¬ 
solved  out  of  it,  and,  uniting  with  the  acid,  form 
sulphate  of  lime.  Then  we  have  what  is  called  a 
mono-basic  phosphate,  and  this,  from  the  treble  pro¬ 
portion  of  phosphoric  acid  in  it,  is  known  as  super¬ 
phosphate.  But  this  mono-basic  phosphate  has  a 
strong  affinity  for  the  two  parts  of  lime  which  it  has 
lost,  and  when  it  comes  in  contact  with  any  lime  in 
the  soil,  it  takes  these  two  parts  back,  and  reverts  to 
its  previous  condition  of  a  tri-basic  phosphate.  But 
this  is  not  soluble  as  the  superphosphate  is,  and  con¬ 
sequently  it  has  no  effect  that  is  apparent  on  the 
crop.  Thus  much  disappointment  ensues,  and  farmers 
quite  frequently  complain  under  these  circumstances 
that  the  fertilizer  is  no  good,  as  indeed  is  true,  but  it 
is  the  fault  of  the  farmer  himself  who  has  spoiled  it, 
by  using  lime  with  it,  or  using  it  on  land  that  has  been 


recently  limed.  This  fact  is  of  present  interest  to 
many  farmers.  H.  stewart. 

An  Aborting:  Cow ;  Damages  for  Selling  Her. 

S.  G.,  Ottawa,  Kan. — What  can  I  do  to  get  a  cow  to 
breed  that  aborted  her  calf  in  July,  1890,  then  came 
in  heat  the  seventh  day  and  again  in  September,  but 
was  not  bred,  and  has  never  been  in  heat  since,  though 
she  runs  with  the  bull  ?  2.  What  can  be  done  to  get 
in  calf  a  cow  that  comes  in  heat  regularly  and  is  ap¬ 
parently  all  right  in  every  way,  but  fails  to  get  in  calf  ? 
She  has  raised  three  calves.  3.  Is  a  party  liable  for 
damages  who  sells  a  cow,  saying,  “  She  was  bred  three 
months  ago,  and  has  not  been  in  heat  since,  and  I 
don’t  think  there  is  a  particle  of  doubt  that  she  is  in 
calf  ;  she  has  raised  three  calves,”  and  the  cow  is  not 
in  calf  and  will  not  breed  ? 

Ans. — 1.  It  is  most  probable  that  this  cow  will  be 
permanently  barren.  Medicine  has  sometimes  a  good 
effect  in  stimulating  the  ovaries  to  action,  and  restor¬ 
ing  the  function,  but  it  would  seem  that  these  organs 
have  become  abortive,  and  are  past  recovery.  2. 
This  is  a  case  of  excessive  excitement  of  the  ovaries, 
and  is  sometimes  a  symptom  of  tuberculosis.  In  such 
cases  where  there  is  no  organic  diseases,  favorable  re¬ 
sults  have  come  from  repeated  doses  of  a  cooling  laxa 
tive,  as  Epsom  salts,  and  reducing  the  feed,  and,  after 
the  excitement  has  been  allayed,  trying  again.  3.  No 
person  is  liable  for  damages  when  there  has  been  no 
misrepresentation.  When  the  actual  facts  only  are 
mentioned,  with  a  reasonable  expression  of  opinion  on 
them,  as  in  this  case,  there  can  be  no  claim  for  dam¬ 
ages.  It  is  one  of  those  accidents  of  trade  to  which  all 
persons  are  subject.  If  a  buyer  is  particular  and 
shrewd,  he  usually  exacts  a  guarantee  from  the  seller, 
and  then  he  is  safe.  Of  course,  a  guarantee  given  for 
a  stated  consideration,  but  not  otherwise,  is  binding 
on  the  seller.  But  there  must  be  an  actual  considera¬ 
tion  for  it  in  addition  to  the  purchase  price.  One  cent 
is  sufficient. 

A  Problem  in  Drainage. 

W.  H.  J.,  Edgewood,  Pa. — I  have  a  piece  of  ground 
about  25  yards  square,  underlaid  with  quicksands  at  a 
depth  of  about  two  feet.  I  have  laid  tile  through  it  to 
the  main  spring,  and  branch  drains  about  eight  feet 
apart,  but  these  do  not  dry  the  ground;  sand  works  in 
and  fills  the  tiles  in  a  few  days  after  they  have  been 
laid  and  does  not  wash  out.  After  leaving  the  swampy 
ground  a  few  yards,  water  finds  its  way  to  the  main 
tiles  and  passes  away  all  right,  leaving  the  ground 
dry.  How  should  it  be  treated  ? 

Ans. — This  case  is  not  an  uncommon  one,  and  yet 
for  want  of  more  certain  information  it  is  not  easy  to 
give  a  satisfactory  reply  to  your  question.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  suggestions,  however,  may  be  made.  The  plot 
may  be  drained  by  running  around  it  instead  of 
through  it,  and  so  the  water  that  now  flows  into  it 
may  be  cut  off  ;  or  the  tiles  may  be  laid  in  and  covered 
with  sawdust  or  coarse  hay,  that  will  prevent  the  sand 
from  getting  into  them.  If  the  tiles  are  in  danger  of 
sinking  in  the  sand,  they  may  be  laid  on  hemlock 
boards,  which  will  last  many  years  if  kept  constantly 
wet,  and  then  they  may  be  covered  with  the  sawdust 
or  hay.  It  is  quite  possible,  and  even  probable,  that* 
by  digging  a  sort  of  well  through  the  sand,  a  porous 
layer  may  be  found  through  which  the  water  from 
this  plot  will  drain  off. 

About  the  “Green  Goods”  Men. 

B.  T.,  San  Juan  County,  Washington. — Why  does  The 
Rural  try  so  hard  to  save  the  dishonest  from  loss  by 
continually  warning  them  against  green-goods  swind¬ 
lers  ?  Those  who  would  rob  others  with  counterfeit 
money  deserve  to  be  robbed. 

Ans. — We  do  not  try  to  save  any  dishonest  people. 
Those  who  are  duped  by  the  “  green  goods  ”  men  de¬ 
serve  to  lose  all  they  lose.  It  often  happens  that  these 
scoundrels  get  hold  of  the  name  of  a  worthy  and  hon¬ 
est  man  to  whom  they  mail  their  insulting  circulars. 
Such  men  naturally  think  the  green-goods  men  know 
all  about  them,  and  are  prepared  to  follow  up  this 
circular  with  robbery  or  worse.  We  seek  to  assure 
them  that  there  is  no  danger.  These  scamps  send 
their  circulars  to  all  the  addresses  they  can  pick  up, 
and  know  nothing  personally  about  the  parties  who 
receive  them.  There  is  no  danger  of  trouble  to  those 
who  burn  up  the  circulars  as  soon  as  received 

Miscellaneous. 

Onions  in  Salt. — J.  S.  A.,  Topeka,  Kans. — As  to  your 
question:  “Would  salting  large  onions  after  they 
have  been  pulled  prevent  their  growing  when  stored 
away  for  winter  or  injure  setts  for  spring  planting,’’ 
we  have  had  no  experience.  Can  any  of  our  readers 
give  any  facts  in  relation  to  this  matter  ? 

Max,  Sing  Sing,  N.  Y. — To  obtain  information  about 
the  agricultural  lands  of  the  various  States  address  a 
letter  to  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  at  the  capital 
of  each  State  you  desire  the  facts  about.  Ask  for  a 
copy  of  the  Commissioner’s  report. 
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Will  Bordeaux  Mixture  Save  Stored 
Potatoes  P 

B.  B.,  Farmingdale,  III. — Very  often 
it  happens  that  farmers  are  desirous  of 
digging  and  storing  their  early  potatoes 
in  the  heat  of  the  summer,  but  are 
deterred  from  doing  so  by  the  almost  ab¬ 
solute  certainty  of  their  rotting.  Stores 
also  lose  yearly  thousands  of  bushels  in 
the  hot  weather  by  this  rot,  so  that  it 
seems  desirable  that  a  preventive  may  be 
found.  I  will  state  a  little  experience  of 
mine,  which  may  be  a  straw  worth 
clutching. 

My  potatoes  dug  for  each  day’s  use 
were  often  found  rotting  before  the  next 
digging,  when  I  tried  the  experiment  of 
dipping  them  in  the  Bordeaux  mixture, 
drying  and  placing  them  in  a  hot  room. 
A  month  has  gone  by  and  they  are  still 
sound. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  call  upon  our  scientific 
friends  to  help  us  in  this  matter.  What 
about  it  ? 

A  Grist  of  Wheat. 

C.  T.  L  ,  Andover,  O. — It  is  the  gen¬ 
eral  practice  in  this  vicinity  for  farmers 
to  take  their  wheat  to  the  mill  and  ex¬ 
change  it  for  flour.  We  receive  from  the 
millers  36  pounds  of  flour  and  some  mill 
feed  for  each  bushel  of  wheat.  At  this 
rate  a  barrel  of  flour  costs  us  (wheat 
selling  at  85  cents)  $3.78,  while  flour  re¬ 
tails  at  $5  20.  Counting  the  value  of  the 
mill  feed,  it  is  better  for  us  to  exchange 
the  wheat  for  flour. 

Two  Manitoba  Matters. 

F.  A.  L.  II.,  Bertha,  Manitoba. — I 
think  those  farmers  who  report  a  winter 
variety  of  oats  ought  to  write  for  the 
comic  papers.  While  passing  a  neigh¬ 
bor’s  field  yesterday,  I  saw  some  turnip 
blossoms.  I  sowed  the  seed  a  year  ago 
last  spring,  and  the  plants  survived  a 
temperature  of  minus  50  degrees  Fall., 
and  the  cultivation  necessary  to  put  in 
a  crop  of  oats  last  spring.  In  explana¬ 
tion,  I  would  state  that  the  snow  came 
on  November  9,  and  in  places  drifted  to 
the  depth  of  15  feet,  and  the  oats  were 
simply  dragged  in  by  an  ipse  dixit  engin¬ 
eer  who  of  course  is  not  a  farmer. 

There  are  two  sides  to  the  adopting 
question.  I  have  two  step-children,  a 
boy  of  five  and  girl  of  eight.  I  can’t 
trade  them  on  business  principles,  and 
have  no  sentimental  reasons  for  keeping 
them.  I  can’t  give  them  a  mother’s  care, 
and  being  only  a  grass  widower,  I  cannot 
get  them  another  stepmother,  so  I  just 
cultivate  their  constitutions  and  let  them 
grow.  I  rather  fancy  that  many  who 
are  willing  to  adopt  children  only  need 
slaves  or  poodles. 

Give  Middlemen  a  Show. 

M.  E.  G.,  East  Smitheield,  Pa. — I 
think  The  Rural  has  a  wrong  idea  of  the 
merits  of  the  Anti-Option  Bill.  Let  us 
suppose  a  case:  in  the  absence  of  middle¬ 
men,  how  are  the  farmers  who  live  away 
from  the  cities  going  to  dispose  of  their 
produce  ?  I  cannot  afford  to  ship  one 
veal  or  a  steer  by  itself;  there  must  be 
men  to  invest  a  good  deal  of  money  and 
ship  a  carload  at  one  time.  Folks  that 
live  near  the  big  cities  who  can  drive  in 
with  their  produce  to  private  customers 
do  not  understand  the  difficulties  we  who 
are  at  a  distance  from  markets  have  to 
contend  with.  What  did  “  Old  Hutch  ” 
do  with  wheat  here  a  couple  of  years 
ago?  Why  he  sent  up  the  price  beyond 
a  dollar.  Who  says  that  by  so  doing  he 
did  not  put  thousands  into  the  pockets  of 
farmers?  What  would  this  country  do 
without  middlemen?  Where  would  the 
laborer  be  without  capital  to  hire  him  ? 
What  farmers  need  is  to  take  more 
papers  and  keep  themselves  posted  on 
business.  My  idea  is  that  when  corpor¬ 
ations  or  people  get  corrupt  they  should 
not  be  told  that  they  cannot  do  anything, 
but  should  be  given  to  understand  that 


they  must  do  right,  take  what  morally 
belongs  to  them  and  nothing  more.  I 
do  not  believe  that  railroads  and  other 
large  business  interests  should  be  run 
by  the  Government.  We  have  enough 
bad  politicians  now,  such  a  system  would 
require  more  office-holders  and  they 
would  be  as  corrupt  as  are  those  we  have 
now.  I  do  not  believe  there  ever  will 
be  a  uniform  system  of  wages.  Tt  is  not 
practicable.  Some  businesses  can  afford 
to  give  higher  wages  than  others  because 
they  make  greater  profits.  A  man  has  a 
right  to  offer  such  wages  as  he  can  get 
men  to  work  for,  and  if  he  wants  them 
to  work  he  won't  offer  wages  unreason¬ 
ably  low.  Let  us  get  rid  of  whisky,  and 
this  country  will  go  far  nearer  right  than 
it  does  now. 

Hardiness  of  the  Japanese  Wineberry. 

E.  B.  H.,  Knowlton,  Iowa. — Reports 
as  to  the  liardinessof  the  Japanese  Wine- 
berry  when  sent  into  these  regions  should 
be  much  qualified.  It  may  be  hardy  in 
New  Jersey  or  on  the  Rural  Grounds; 
but  here,  in  central  southern  Iowa,  its 
hardiness  is  a  delusion  and  a  snare.  I 
gave  50  cents  last  season  for  a  plant  that 
would  bear  that  summer  and  that  was 
“  perfectly  hardy.”  It  grew  but  did 
not  bear  fruit,  and  last  winter — which 
was  m'ld  for  this  latitude— it  winter- 
killed  into  the  ground.  I  shall  lay  it 
down — D.  V. — next  winter  and  cover  it 
with  earth  and  see  what  the  fruit  looks 
like.  I  confess  I  am  not  enraptured  with 
the  plant’s  looks.  If  it  were  looks  I 
was  after,  I  would  never  buy  the  Japa¬ 
nese  Wineberry.  A  wild  rose  would  be 
preferable.  This  is  a  world  of  trial,  es¬ 
pecially  so  as  regards  plants.  The  Dins- 
more  Rose  is  hardy,  but  the  Deutzia 
gracilis  is  not.  Pears  are  very  hard  to 
raise.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  keep 
them  until  they  have  size  enough  to  bear. 
They  have  cost  me  much  lucre. 

Bed  Clover  Beats  Thistles. 

F.  H.,  Onekama,  Mich. — When  I  was 
12  years  of  age,  my  father’s  farm  was  so 
full  of  Canada  thistles  that  they  were 
sometimes  our  biggest  crop.  When  1  left 
the  place,  12  years  later,  they  were  a 
trouble  of  the  past,  though  it  did  not 
take  12  years  to  exterminate  them.  For 
some  years  we  fought  them  with  the  hoe, 
the  plow  and  other  implements,  some  of 
which  were  made  especially  for  the  work. 
Finally  we  fought  them  with  Red  Clover 
and  conquered.  The  heavy  growth  of 
Red  Clover  for  a  couple  of  years  is  the 
best  remedy.  Cutting  thistles  when  in 
bloom  will  kill  them  ;  at  other  times  it 
will  multiply  them. 

Vegretarian  Diet. 

T.  W.,  Watekbury  Center,  Vt. — 
Since  my  statement  that  I  was  a  vege¬ 
tarian,  and  that  I  had  lived  without 
drink,  and  without  being  thirsty  for  210 
days  in  succession  last  winter,  an  inter¬ 
est  has  been  awakened  to  know  more 
about  my  diet  and  habits,  and  that  of 
vegetarians  generally.  I  have  been  a 
vegetarian  for  a  little  over  30  years  so 
that  I  may  be  supposed  to  know  by  ex¬ 
perience  something  of  the  way  of  living 
practiced  by  such  people,  as  I  am  now  71 
years  old. 

The  word  “vegetarian”  is  derived  from 
the  Latin  word  “vegetus,”  which  means, 
“vital,  vigorous,  healthful,  wholesome.” 

A  natural  and  Biblical  diet  is  a  vege¬ 
tarian  diet.  Our  food  consists  of  fruits 
and  grains,  see  Genesis  1:29.  This  food 
bears  a  physiological  as  well  as  a  patho¬ 
logical  relation  to  our  bodies.  Nature, 
the  Bible  and  experience  affirm  the  truth¬ 
fulness  of  these  statements.  The  bene¬ 
fit  to  be  derived  from  this  diet  will  be 
proportioned  to  the  strictness  with  which 
it  is  followed.  From  the  vegetable 
kingdom  we  derive  our  food  to  the  ex¬ 
clusion  of  the  animal  kingdom.  We  eat 
the  vegetable  at  first  hand,  rather  than 
through  the  animal  at  second  hand  and 
modified  thereby.  Our  food  gives  us 
health  because  of  its  physiological  rela¬ 
tion  and  freedom  from  adulteration. 

Again,  our  food  is  natural  and  not  arti¬ 
ficial  Wheat,  corn,  rye,  oats,  barley, 


etc.,  etc.,  are  natural  productions;  so 
are  apples,  pears,  peaches,  plums,  figs, 
dates  and  all  the  lesser  fruits,  but  butter, 
cheese,  beer,  vinegar,  pepper,  ginger, 
cider,  alcohol,  etc.,  etc.,  are  artificial. 
Our  foods  are  non-stimulating,  while  a 
mixed  diet  is  stimulating,  and  naturally 
leads  to  or  begetsadesire  for  stimulating 
drinks.  The  only  true  basis  in  temper¬ 
ance  reform  is  to  substitute  a  non¬ 
stimulating  diet  for  our  mixed  or  stimu¬ 
lating  ones.  The  pulse  of  the  meat  cater 
is  several  beats  faster  than  that  of  the 
vegetarian.  The  pulse  is  our  stock  in 
store  ;  a  stimulating  diet  hastens  the 
beats,  exhausts  our  vitality  and  shortens 
our  lives.  If  we  are  true  to  Nature  in 
our  diet,  the  feverish  condition  of  our 
systems  leading  to  thirst,  will  measura¬ 
bly  leave  us,  as  we  get  the  needed  moist¬ 
ure  in  the  fruit  we  eat. 

As  a  rule,  all  drinks  should  be  avoided 
as  much  as  possible  at  meals,  as  they 
lessen  mastication  and  the  secretion  of 
saliva  so  necessary  to  perfect  digestion. 
I  am  scarcely  ever  thirsty  in  cool  weather 
though  I  am  a  farmer — a  laboring  man. 
God  requires  us  all  (see  Gen.  1:29,)  to  be 
vegetarians.  I  make  it  my  duty  to  obey 
God  in  all  things  so' far  as  I  know. 

“Notes  on  a  Back  Number.” 

W.  II.  I).,  Middlebury,  Vt. — As  re¬ 
gards  the  exodus  from  the  farm  to  towns 
and  cities,  I  think  free  delivery  of  the 
mails  would  stop  a  great  deal  of  it.  There 
is  a  town  here  in  Addison  County  on  top 
of  the  mountains  containing  about  300 
or  400  inhabitants  with  no  post-office. 
The  people  all  have  to  go  down  from  the 
mountain,  some  of  them  five  or  six  miles, 
for  their  mail,  and  these  poor  people 
have  to  help  pay  for  the  free  delivery  of 
the  mails  once  every  hour  in  the  day  at 
the  doors  and  offices  of  the  rich  and  poor 
in  the  cities.  I  think  if  a  few  thousand 
of  the  rich  men  of  New  York  city,  Wash- 
( Continued  on  next  page  ) 
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Willie  Tillbrook. 


Scrofula 

lu  the  INecIt. 

The  following  is  from 
Mrs.  J.  W.  Tillbrook, 
wife  of  the  Mayor  of  Mc¬ 
Keesport,  Penn. : 

“  My  little  boy  Willie, 
now  six  years  old,  two 
years  ago  had  a  scrofula 
bunch  under  one  ear 


which  the  doctor  lanced  and  it  discharged  for 
some  time.  We  then  began  giving  him  Rood  s 
Sarsaparilla  and  the  sore  healed  up.  His  cure 

is  due  to  HOOD’M  SARSAPARILLA. 

He  has  never  been  very  robust,  but  now  seems 
healthy  and  daily  growing  stronger. 


HOOD'S  PILLS  do  not  weaken,  but  aid 
digestion  and  tone  the  stomach.  Try  them.  25c. 


EvEByM°THEB 

Should  Have  At  in  The  House. 

Dropped  on  Sugar,  Children  Love 
to  take  Johnson’s  Anodyne  Liniment  for  Croup, Colds, 
Sore  Throat,  Tonsilitis,  Colic,  Cramps  and  Pains.  Re¬ 
lieves  all  Summer  Complaints,  Cuts  and  Bruises  like 
magic.  Sold  everywhere.  Price  85c.  by  mall;  6  bottles 
Express  paid,  §2.  LS.  JOHNSON &CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 


IT  WILL  PAY  ANY  FARMER 

to  read  what  the 

COUNTBY  GENTLEMAN,  published  at 
Albany,  N.  Y., 

the  AMEBICAN  AGBICULTUBIST, 

published  at  New  York  City, 
and  FAEM  AND  HOME,  published  at 
Springfield,  Mass. 

have  to  say  in  commendation  of  our  compara¬ 
tive  tests  of 

Special  Grass  Mixtures 

for  HAY  and  for  both  TEMPOBABY 
and 

PEBMANENT  PASTUBES. 

The  Editors  of  these  three  most  influential 
I  journals  personally  inspected  the  extended 
tests  at  our  Experimental  Farm,  in  Bock- 
land  Co.,  N.  Y.,  and  warmly  praised  the 
I  successful  results  already  attained.  What  they 
[  saw  is  printed  in  full  in  our 

Progressive  Farmers’  Manual, 

which  we  will  mail  free  to  all  applicants. 

PETEB  HENDERSON  &  CO. 

35  &  37  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York. 


AND 

Gem 


S  T  E  E  L' 
roWER 


When  famished  with  Graphite  Rearing*,  J 
the  GEM  WIND  ENGINE  requires  no  I 
oiling,  no  climbing  of  towers,  no  hinged  or/ 
frail-jointed  towers,  and  practically  no  atten-r 
tion,  yet  is  guaranteed  more  durable  than  J 
other  Mills  that  are  oiled.  Truly  a  GEM, 
and  worth  its  weight  in  gold.  The  i 
GEM  STEEL  TOWER  is  made  trian  i 
gular  in  shape,  the  corners  and  girts  being/ 
of  angle  steel ;  the  braces  are  steel  rods,  each 
of  which  can  be  firmly  drawn  up,  inde-> 
pendent  of  the  other.  It  combines  beauty,  J 
strength,  durability  and  simplicity  to  the/ 
greatest  degree,  and  is  much  more  casilj 
erected  than  a  tower  made  of  wood. 

We  also  manufacture  the  Celebrated! 

HALLADAY  Standard  Pump¬ 
ing  and  Geared  Wind  Mills,  the] 

Standard  VANELESS  and  U.  S.  j 
SOLID  WHEEL  Wind  Mills./ 

Pumps,  Tanks,  HORSE  HAY! 

TOOLS,  and  the  most  com-f 
plete  line  of  WIND  MILL/ 

SPECIALTIES. 

Send  for  catalogue.  Address 

U.  S.  WIND  ENGINE 
PUMP  CO., 

BATAVIA,  ILL., U.S.A.' 

BRANCH  OFFICES!  I  DEPOTS! 

Omaha,  Keb.;  Kansas  City,  Mo.  |  Boston,  Mass.;  Pt.  Worth,  Tet 


COLUMBIA 

STEEL  WIND 
MILL 

New  in  Principle. 
Beautiful  in 
Appearance. 
Powerful  in  Operation. 

Containscovered  Internal  Gear. 
Unequaled  in  the  line  of  Pumping  Wind 
Mills.  We  solicit  the  closest  investiga¬ 
tion.  Also  Columbia  Steel  Derrick*, 
Iron  Turbine  Wind  Emrlne*, 
aS  Buckeye  Force  <fe  Lift  Pump*, 
Tank  and  Spray  PumpiL  Buckeye 
and  Globe  Lawn  Mower*,Iron  Fenc¬ 
ing,  (’rent Inc,  Etc.  Write  for  circulars. 

MAST,  FOOS  &  CO.,  SPRINGFIELD,  0. 


IDEAL  In  Name 

and  In  Fact. 

% 

& 

WIND  MILL 

and  Three  Post 

STEEL  TOWER. 

The  LATEST  and  BEST. 

^  8-9-18  ft.  Geared. 

10  and  18  ft.  Ungeared. 
TOWERS,  80,  40,  50  A-  60-ft. 

Mills  with  or  without  graphite 
bearings. 

STOVER  MFC.  CO.. 

5J2  River  St.,  FREEPORT,  ILL 


A  Small 
THRESHING  MACHINE 

of  great  capacity  for 

Light  Power. 


DO 


EVERY 

FARMER 

can  now 

HIS  OWN 


We  make  a 

•f  llor»o  Power*. 


THRESHING, 

with  less  help  and  power 
than  ever  before.  Send 
for  free  Ulus.  Catalogue. 

CITIMFG.  CO.,  Kacine,  Hit. 


THE 


ENSILAGE 

FODDER  CUTTERS 

AND 


-AND- 


CARRIERS 


Are  the  Best. 

Large  and  Complete  line 
of  Machines  adapted  to. 
all  uses.  1892  Catalogue  | 
embraces  Treatise  on  1 

silage  and  Plans  for  Silo.  _ 

THE'SLLVEIt  MFG.  VO.,  SALEH 


OUIO. 


KEM P’STamleH AY  PRESS 

FULL  2  FEEDS  TO  EVERY  ROUND J7-ff|8prlngFoliler 
CIRCLE 


_  AUTOMATIC  PLUNGER  DRAW.  „ 

CIVEN  CDCC  IF  IT  WILL  NOT  do  all  my  circulars 
AWAY  *  ntt  claim.  Send  for  free  circulars  giving 

full  information.  JAS.  KEMP.  Kempton.  Ills. 


ENGINES. 


SAW 

J  M  I  LLS, 

Threshing  Machines, 

Best  Machinery  at  Lowest  Prices 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  York,  Pa. 


ENGINES 


If  you  want  to  buy  a  strictly  first- 
class  outfit  at  low  figures,  address 

The  W.C.LEFFEL  CO. 

Grecumount  At.SI'RIN(iF1£1,D,0. 
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Farmers’  Club  Discussion. 

( Continued .) 

ington,  Chicago,  etc.,  were  placed  back 
here  on  the  Green  Mountains  and  obliged 
to  go  down  every  day  through  a  Vermont 
winter  for  their  mail  or  go  without,  their 
complaints  would  be  a  great  help  to  free 
delivery. 

I  use  a  mowing  machine  about  10  years. 
After  that  it  is  constantly  breaking  down 
and  requiring  new  parts.  I  think  it  pays 
better  to  buy  a  new  machine  than  to 
tinker  with  the  old  one.  The  change 
saves  a  great  deal  of  time  and  patience. 

I  know  one  man  here,  39  years  old, 
who  has  a  good  farm  of  about  30  acres 
and  keeps  two  horses  and  two  cows  and 
has  built  a  new  house  and  repaired  the 
barns.  He  has  always  dressed  better 
than  most  farmers.  He  has  made  nearly 


receiving  the  award.  In  this  we  were 
unanimous.”  Who  will  say  they  were 
not  right  ?  This  explanation  satisfied 
me  on  this  point,  as  I  had  not  applied 
this  test,  still  I  felt  there  ought  to  be 
some  indication  of  the  why  and  where¬ 
fore  to  prevent  the  public  from  getting 
an  idea  that  “  kissing  went  by  favor.” 

5.  The  judging  of  melons  as  generally 
practiced  is  a  farce,  as  they  are  almost 
invariably  judged  by  appearance,  size 
being  the  ruling  factor,  and  oftentimes 
by  persons  unacquainted  with  the  varie¬ 
ties.  Muskmelons  are  often  evidently 
wrongly  named  and  so  mixed  by  crossing 
as  to  seriously  impair  the  quality,  but 
they  are  seldom  tasted,  and  taste  should 
be  the  deciding  factor  as  to  quality,  as 
it  often  would  be  of  identity.  If  there 
is  anything  more  disappointing  in  the 


The  canes  have  this  year  made  a  growth 

of  seven  feet . v . 

An  “  Abundance  ”  Plum  tree  received 
from  J.  T.  Lovett  in  April,  1890,  is  now 
bearing  six  plums,  all  of  which  are  of 
the  shape  shown  in  the  catalogue  cuts. 
Not  one  of  the  plums  shows  any  injury 
from  the  curculio.  The  tree  has  made  a 
fine  growth,  being  fully  15  feet  high. 

The  Abundance  is  a  promising  plum . 

It  may  now  be  said  “  without  fear  of 
contradiction”  that  The  R.  N.-Y.’s 
blackberry-raspberry  hybrids  are  good 

for  nothing  or  a  trifle  worse . 

Let  us  recall  the  above  paragraph. 
The  R.  N.-Y.  blackberry-raspberry  hy¬ 
brids  are  good  for  something.  They  show 
what  is  usually  the  result  of  hard  labor 

in  new  and  infertile  fields . 

Intelligent  Effobt  Prospers. — How 


CANADA  UNLKACIIED  HARDWOOD 

ASHES. 

Acknowledged  to  bo  the  best  and  cheapest  Fertili¬ 
zers  for  Grass,  Grain  and  Fruits. 

THE  FOREST  CITY  WOOD-ASH  CO.,  Of  London. 
Can., have  removed  their  selling  otllce  to  102  State 
Street,  Hoston,  Mass.  Address  as  above  for 
prices,  sample  and  free  pamphlet. 

NEW  YORK  STATE  FAIR 


52nd  Annual  State  Fair, 

Syracuse,  September  8,  9,  10, 
12,  13,  14  and  15. 


$25,000  in  Premiums. 


all  he  has  by  working  by  the  month  on 
farms  at  from  $18  to  $35  a  month.  He 
never  has  worked  much  in  the  winter. 
He  has  been  married  five  or  six  years.  I 
think  any  young  man  can  earn  a  good 
farm  here  in  from  five  to  ten  years  if  he 
is  willing  to  work  and  saves  his  money. 

Those  Fruit- Judging:  Questions. 

E.  Williams,  Essex  County,  N.  J. — 

1.  The  shape  of  various  sorts  of  fruit,  in 
my  judgment,  seems  of  far  less  import¬ 
ance  than  th’e  other  requirements  named 
in  a  late  Rural.  The  fact  that  one  sam¬ 
ple  of  Rartletts  is  long  and  slender,  and 
another  short  and  stout,  ought  not  to 
influence  the  award,  as  neither  could  be 
regarded  as  a  departure  from  the  typi¬ 
cal  shape,  and  it  is  hardly  to  he  supposed 
any  others  would  be  offered  in  competi¬ 
tion.  Abnormal  specimens  would  be 
considered  merely  as  curiosities.  When 
applied  to  collections,  I  suppose  such 
shapes  as  the  Bartlett,  Bose  and  Sheldon, 
widely  differing  types,  would  generally 
he  preferred  to  such  varieties  as  the 
Keiffer,  Edmonds  or  Sieulle,  but  this  mat¬ 
ter  is  of  minor  importance  to  color  and  ap¬ 
pearance.  Confining  myself,  therefore,  to 
the  narrow  limits  of  the  scale,  the  divi¬ 
sion  of  it  mentioned  is  probably  fair 
enough,  but  quality  should  demand  recog¬ 
nition  in  any  scale  that  would  be  of  prac¬ 
tical  use. 

2.  On  so  limited  a  scale  the  eye  would 
be  sufficiently  definite,  unless  the  result 
was  questioned. 

3.  If  the  variety  was  one  I  was  ac¬ 
quainted  with,  and  there  was  nothing 
in  its  appearance  that  would  indicate  or 
suggest  a  variation  in  quality,  externals 
would  decide.  The  great  bulk  of  fruits 
judged  are  not  in  condition  to  be  tasted 
at  the  time ;  hence  it  would  be  impracti¬ 
cable  to  do  so. 

4.  If  weight  was  the  condition  im¬ 
posed,  the  scales  would  be  the  determin¬ 
ing  factor,  from  which  there  could  be  no 
appeal ;  otherwise,  size,  growth,  quality 
and  ripeness  would  be  deciding  factors, 
and  weight  would  not  be  considered  of 
importance  whether  the  difference  was 
an  ounce  or  a  pound.  I  once  received  an 
award  for  a  collection  of  grapes,  which, 
to  all  appearances,  was  decidedly  unjust 
to  my  competor,  so  much  so  that  I  felt 
the  charge  of  favoritism  could  be  well 
and  justly  made.  I  sought  the  chairman 
of  the  awarding  committee  and  asked 
him  to  explain,  if  he  could,  the  grounds 
of  the  decision.  He  cheerfully  consented, 
and  together  we  reviewed  the  award, 
the  exhibitors  being  still  unknown  to 
him.  I  called  his  attention  to  the  size, 
appearance  and  general  well-known 
qualities  of  the  varieties,  comparing  the 
same  kinds  with  each  other  side  by  side, 
and  the  different  ones  with  each  other 
as  nearly  as  we  could,  showing  him,  as  I 
thought,  the  inconsistency  of  the  com¬ 
mittee's  action.  He  assured  me  they  did 
not  know  who  the  exhibitors  were,  and 
admitted  the  justness  of  my  criticisms. 
“  Did  you  taste  them  ?  ”  he  asked.  I  re¬ 
plied  I  had  not.  “  Well,  we  did,  and 
freely  !  We  noticed  all  the  points  you 
have  mentioned  and  considered  them  all ; 
hut  we  were  after  quality,  and  quality 
ruled,  for  in  every  instance  quality  and 
ripeness  were  in  favor  of  the  collection 


fruit  business  than,  after  cutting  a  large, 
handsome  melon,  to  find  it  no  better  than 
a  pumpkin  inside,  I  do  not  know  what 
it  is.  The  absurdity  of  the  indefiniteness 
governing  these  exhibits  and  awards 
must  be  apparent  to  all  who  have  ever 
had  anything  to  do  with  them.  The 
judges  should  he  experts  and  know  the 
tastes  and  characteristics  of  the  fruits 
they  are  to  judge  well  enough  to  recog¬ 
nize  any  departure  from  the  normal  con¬ 
dition,  and  the  schedule  of  instructions 
should  specify  and  define  what  is  meant 
by  best — size,  appearance  or  quality.  If 
the  former,  the  Hackensack  and  other 
pumpkin-hybrids  will  invariably  secure 
the  prizes  and  the  delicious  Jenny  Linds, 
Christianas  and  Golden  Gems  may  as  well 
stay  at  home.  The  nomenclature  of  these 
exhibits  needs  correcting  and  the  judges 
should  he  able  and  it  should  be  their  duty 
to  do  it.  Our  societies  should  secure  at 
least  one  expert  on  each  committee  and 
pay  his  expenses  ;  or,  better  still,  reduce 
the  duty  to  one  person  in  each  class  ;  let 
him  be  an  expert  and  pay  for  his  services. 
It  would  be  cheaper  for  the  society  and 
more  satisfactory  to  all  concerned  and 
more  expeditious  in  the  bargain. 

(5.  Potatoes  should  always  be  judged 
for  smoothness  and  freedom  from  scab, 
and  not  wholly  for  size,  as  is  generally 
done.  Size  is  the  all-important  govern¬ 
ing  factor  almost  invariably  in  this  mat¬ 
ter.  They  are  seldom  examined  inter¬ 
nally.  I  am  hardly  prepared  to  present 
a  scale  of  points  on  this  question,  but  I 
am  “  unanimous”  in  the  opinion  that  our 
premium  schedules  need  a  rigorous  re¬ 
vision  in  these  matters  ere  they  accom¬ 
plish  what  they  profess  to  be — educators 
of  the  people.  This  whole  matter  ought 
to  he  carefully  considered  in  all  its  bear¬ 
ings,  freely  discussed  and  finally  epitom¬ 
ized  and  crystallyzed  and  incorporated  in 
our  premium  schedules,  and  rigidly  en¬ 
forced.  Judges  who  would  select  the 
Martha  Grape  from  dozens  of  others  as 
the  best  grape  of  merit,  as  was  done  last 
year  at  one  of  our  leading  fairs,  are  out 
of  their  element,  and  such  incongruous 
and  absurd  awards  serve  not  only  to 
bring  them  and  the  society  into  ridicule, 
but  to  discourage,  if  not  disgust  honest 
and  conscientious  exhibitors  as  well  as  to 
deceive  the  general  public.  Let  progress 
and  improvement  be  our  motto,  object 
and  aim. 


Saunterings. 

Mr.  W.  Robinson,  the  proprietor  of 
the  Garden  (London),  Gardening  Illus¬ 
trated  and  Farm  and  Home,  remarks  in  a 
private  letter  :  “  Are  you  quite  sure  your 
hybrid  roses  are  as  pretty  as  the  pure 
single  kind  ?  I  know  they  must  be  very 
interesting,  but  few  roses  are  as  pretty 
as  the  white  Rugosa.  Have  you  tried 
your  hybrids  on  their  own  roots?  I  do 
not  like  to  hear  of  anything  being  budded 
on  the  Manetti,  as  it  usually  means  that 
in  good  time  the  Manetti  will  have  the 

thing  to  itself.” . 

Lovett’s  Best  Blackberry,  the  plants 
set  in  April,  1890,  is  of  excellent  quality. 


often  we  hear  that  “the  rich  are  getting 
richer  and  the  poor  are  getting  poorer.” 
This  is  a  great  mistake  is  the  view  of  an 
intelligent  correspondent  of  the  Country 
Gentleman.  If  we  look  about  us  we  will 
find  hundreds  of  rich  persons  becoming 
poor  and  thousands  of  the  poor  becom¬ 
ing  rich.  Young  men  growing  up  are  apt 
at  times  to  be  discouraged  by  hearing  so 
much  about  the  rich  of  our  couni ry 
monopolizing  everything.  There  is  no 
question  hut  what  the  intelligent  are 
getting  richer  and  the  ignorant  getting 
poorer.  The  fact  is,  the  day  has  come 
when  ignorant  labor  of  any  kind  is  a  drug 
on  the  market,  and  there  has  never  been 
a  time  when  intelligent  labor  has  been 
more  in  demand.  There  seems  to  be  no 
end  to  the  demand  for  the  man  who  is  up 
in  his  line  of  work,  who  is  intelligent, 
vigorous  and  prompt.  Young  men  on 
farms  and  everywhere  will  find  a  sharp 
demand  for  their  labor  if  they  earnestly 
seek  to  become  thoroughly  intelligent  in 
whatever  they  undertake.  It  is  the  in¬ 
telligent  man  to  day  that  we  need  on  our 
farms,  in  our  factories,  offices,  stores  and 
other  places.  There  must  ever  be  hewers 
of  wood  and  drawers  of  water.  But 
these,  too,  may  excel  in  their  humble 
work . 

IttimnuneouiS 

IN  writing  to  advertisers  please  always  mention 
Tun  Rural. 

Beverly  Strawberry. 

The  originator  offers  for  sale  plants  at  the  follow¬ 
ing  prices:  Rotted  at  $1.25  per  dozen;  Runners  at 
75  cents  per  dozen;  $1  per  100. 

BENJAMIN  M.  SMITH,  Beverly,  Mass. 


The  largest  ami  finest  exhibit  Inn  of  Horses, 
Cattle,  Sheep,  Swine  and  Poultry 
ever  seen  in  the  State. 

On  Saturday,  September  10,  Ills  Excellency,  the 
Governor  of  the  State,  IIoN.  ROSWELL  P.  FLOWER, 
will  attend  the  Fair  and  address  the  people. 

On  Tuesday,  September  13,  Hon.  J.  H.  BRIGHAM, 
Grand  Master  of  the  Farmers’ National  Grange  will 
speak  on  the  Fair  grounds.  This  will  be  the  largest 
meeting  of  Farmers  and  Grangers  ever  held  in 
tills  State. 

Every  day  of  the  Fair  trotting  and  running  races 
will  be  held.  The  MacDonald  Chariot  races,  and 
oilier  new  and  superior  attractions. 

Entries  of  live  stock  close  August  8.  Entries  for 
trotting  races  close  August  25.  Entries  In  all  other 
Departments  close  September  7.  For  details  and 
other  Information  apply  to  W.  JUDSON  SMITH, 
Secretary  of  the  New  Yoik  State  Agricultural 
Society,  Syracuse,  N.  Y, 

SCARLET  or  CRIMSON  GLOVER 

A  BOON  TO  AGRICULTURE. 

We  have  the  vnrlcty  that  Is  tested  and  acclimated. 
We  offer  pedigree  seed,  crop  of  ’<.>2,  inspected  and 
guaranteed  In  sealed  bags.  For  tlio  Scarlet  (Hover 
Bulletin,  No.  Ill,  of  the  Delaware  Agricultural  Ex¬ 
periment  Station,  circulars,  prices,  &e.,  address  the 
growers—  The  Delaware  Fruit  Exchange, 
SAM’L  U.  DERBY,  Sec’y,  Woodslde,  Delaware. 


PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE. 


THE  SURVIVAL  OF  THE  FITTEST 

Is  a  cruel  doctrine.  Barbed  wire  makes  a  cruel  fence. 
It  yields,  however  to  the  above  doctrine  ns  the  deadly 
snake-bite  doth  to  wlilskv.  When  the  cruel  war  is 
over  the  ('oiled  Spring  Fence,  as  sole  survivor,  will 
arbitrate  all  differences  between  man  and  beast, 
PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO., 
Adrian,  Mich. 


2TOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  SOW 

HENDERSON’S  SPECIAL  GRASS  MIXTURES 

FOR  HAY  OR  PERMANENT  PASTURE. 

These  mixtures  will  give  a  pasture  that  will  stand  without  renewal  for  20  years.  Thousands  of 
acres  are  now  sown  with  them  annually.  Fall  sowings  are  most  successful. 

Henderson’s  Progressive  Partners’  Manual,  offering  the  most  complete  listol  Grasses, 
Podder  Plants,  Cereals  and  Root  Crops,  mailed  free  on  application. 

PETER  HENDERSON  &  CO.  mmI  New  York 

TREES,  SHRUBS,  ROSES,  BULBS. 

fSAytJf  fek  We  offer  for  the  Coming  Season  one  of  the  finest  stocks  we  have 

^ JR  ever  grown;  handsome  blocks  of  Standard  and  Dwarf 

Pear,  Plum,  Peach,  Quince,  Grape  Vines,  Carolina 

WSM'JfM  Every  Nurseryman,  Dealer  and  Planter  should  send  for  our 

FREE  CATAL0GUE  AND  PRIGE  LIST<  Yf 

©FPl  38th  YEAR  -900  ACRES-28  GREENHOUSES. 

The  STORRS  &  HARRISON  GO.,  Painesville,  Lake  Go.,  Ohio. 


For  MAPLE,  SORGHUM,  CIDER,  and  FRUIT  JELLIES. 


Corrugated  Fan  over  Firebox,  doubling  boiling  capacity, 


I  Small  interchangeable  syrup  ® 

”  I  pans  (connected  by  siphons)  l 

easily  handled  for  |  cleansing  and  storing,  nnd  a  Perfect  J 
Automatic  Regulator.  The  Uhuinpiou  is  as  great  aiD 
improvement  over  the  Cook  Pan  as  the  latter  wan  over  the  old  iron 
kettle,  hang  on  a  fence  rail.  Catalogues  mailed  free  on  application. 

2.  CO.,  Hudson,  Ohio,  end  Rutland,  Vt. 
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SATURDAY ,  AUGUST  27,  1892. 


The  publisher  says  that  the  editors  are  making  The 
R.  N.-Y.  better  than  ever  before,  in  fact,  the  best  farm 
newspaper  in  the  world.  He  says,  too,  with  becoming 
modesty  (?)  that  he  is  determined  it  shall  have  100,- 
000  subscribers  and  500,000  readers.  That  “  shall  ”  is 
a  great,  big  word,  but  his  plans  for  the  coming  cam¬ 
paign  are  big,  too,  and  we  hope  he  will  succeed. 
Meantime  we  commend  the  special  offer  under  Pub¬ 
lisher’s  Desk  this  week  for  the  three  months’  trial 
subscriptions  for  only  25  cents. 

*  * 

A  friend  out  in  Ohio  sends  us  a  new  circular  got  up 
by  the  “  green-goods  ”  men.  To  show  the  mysterious 
fear  that  goes  with  these  infamous  productions,  we 
quote  from  his  letter  :  “  My  wife  thinks  the  rascals 

may  burn  our  house  if  they  learn  that  I  have  sent  you 
this.”  The  tone  of  these  circulars  is  so  disgusting  to 
an  honest  man  that  the  farmer  who  receives  one  is  apt 
to  imagine  all  sorts  of  dangers.  We  again  assure  our 
readers  that  there  is  absolutely  no  danger  from  them. 
These  rascals  do  not  leave  New  York,  and  have  no 
personal  knowledge  of  the  people  to  whom  they  send 
circulars.  #  # 

Sib  J.  B.  Lawes  hints  of  the  time  when  he  was  able 
to  give  the  old  housekeeper  a  shock  of  electricity  by 
inducing  her  to  touch  the  jar  with  a  poker.  She 
would  not  touch  it  with  her  hand,  but  thought  the 
poker  was  safe  enough.  The  poker  was  not  safe — it 
was  a  good  conductor.  We  often  see  people  playing 
with  things  that  will  do  them  no  good.  They  don’t 
get  up  close  to  them,  but  do  business  in  a  roundabout 
way — through  a  third  party  perhaps.  Hut  it’s  a  poker 
all  the  same  and  they  get  a  shock  that  deadens  their 
moral  force  more  and  more.  Don’t  touch  a  dangerous 
thing  either  with  the  hand  or  a  poker. 

*  # 

Rubai,  readers  who  have  fruit  of  any  kind  should 
husband  it  with  care,  as  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  aggregate  crop  will  be  much  below  the  average 
this  season.  Evaporated  fruits  will  rule  high  and  an 
evaporator  is  a  valuable  adjunct  to  the  farm  in  such  a 
season,  enabling  the  farmer  to  save  and  utilize  much 
fruit  that  would  otherwise  go  to  waste.  This  is  especi¬ 
ally  true  in  the  matter  of  berries  and  early  apples. 
Many  of  the  latter  annually  go  to  waste  for  want  of 
drying  facilities  and  because  they  are  not  wanted  in  a 
fresh  state  in  the  markets.  The  peach  crop  will  be 
especially  light,  and  evaporated  peaches  cannot  fail  to 
sell  high. 

*  # 

The  government  crop  reports  now  give  an  estimate 
of  the  condition  and  extent  of  the  clover  crop  as  com¬ 
pared  with  what  may  be  fairly  called  a  full  crop. 
This  is  a  good  idea,  for,  next  to  water,  clover  is  the 
most  important  agent  at  work  for  the  American 
farmer.  If  by  some  disastrous  blight  clover  culture 
should  be  ended,  American  agriculture  could  never 
recover  from  the  blow.  On  the  other  hand,  we  may 
look  for  improvement  in  the  farmer’s  financial  con¬ 
dition  largely  from  improvement  in  the  culture  of  this 
crop.  For  this  reason  we  are  sorry  to  see  a  decline  in 
the  clover  area  in  several  of  the  older  States.  This 
won’t  do,  farmers  !  It  is  like  flying  in  the  face  of  Provi¬ 
dence  for  you  to  neglect  this  greatest  of  all  plants. 

*  * 

The  most  successful  farmer  or  gardener  is  he  who 
can  sell  the  most  water.  This  is  because  water  is 
given  to  us,  while  Nature  does  the  work  of  mixing 
water  and  solids  into  eatable  products.  If  a  farmer 
should  say  to  his  customer,  “Here,  take  these  dozen 
crackers  and  eat  them— help  yourself  to  all  the  water 
you  can  get  out  of  the  well !”  he  might  make  one  sale  to 
some  hungry  tramp,  but  there  his  business  would  prob- 
ably  end.  et  he  would  give  a  fair  meal  as  viewed  from 
a  chemical  standpoint.  In  the  half  pound  of  crackers 
there  were  over  5%  ounces  of  carbohydrates,  .70  of  an 
ounce  of  fat  and  .80  of  an  ounce  of  protein.  That 
same  amount  of  protein  with  all  the  water  it  could 
take  from  the  soil  and  all  the  carbohydrates  needed 
from  the  air  would  make  20  pounds  of  apples,  eight 
pounds  of  grapes,  six  pounds  of  tomatoes  or  turnips  or 
cucumbers,  five  pounds  of  strawberries,  12  pounds  of 
cranberries  or  3%  pounds  of  onions.  That  is  to  say, 
our  good  friend  Aunt  Nature  will  take  the  solid  matter 


in  the  12  crackers  and  so  mix  it  with  water  that  it  will 
make  tba  articles  above  mentioned.  Almost  any  man 
would,  if  he  had  the  chance,  take  nine  of  the  crackers 
out  in  strawberries,  apples  or  tomatoes.  While  he 
would  obtain  little,  if  any  more  nourishment  out  of 
the  meal,  his  mouth  would  taste  better  and  his  general 
health  be  finer.  Given  plants  of  good  quality  and  a 
perfect  -water  supply  and  there  will  be  no  end  to  the 
combinations  that  Nature  can  make. 

*  * 

The  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  has  now  a 
surplus  of  $15,000,000  after  meeting  all  expenses  and 
paying  heavy  dividends  on  its  monstrously  watered 
stock.  Will  it  relieve  the  public  of  some  of  the  burdens 
it  has  for  years  imposed  upon  them,  by  reducing  its 
charges  for  service  in  view  of  this  great  prosperity  ? 
No,  indeed  !  In  the  forcible,  though  rather  profane 
words  of  the  late  W.  H.  Vanderbilt,  Jt  says,  “  The  pub¬ 
lic  be  d - .”  Its  present  capitalization  is  $85,000,000, 

about  half  of  which  is  “  water,”  and  according  to  the 
most  trustworthy  authority,  it  intends  to  increase  it 
to  $100,000,000,  giving  the  new  stock  as  a  gift  to  the 
stockholders !  *  # 

One  of  the  last  measures  introduced  into  the  House 
at  the  late  session  of  Congress  had  the  same  object  as 
one  introduced  in  the  Senate  and  favorably  reported 
a  few  weeks  earlier.  Roth  provided  for  the  creation  of 
a  National  Highway  Commission,  to  consist  of  two 
Senators,  five  Representatives,  the  Secretaries  of  War, 
Agriculture  and  the  Interior,  the  Postmaster  General, 
the  Attorney  General  and  an  associate  member  from 
each  State  and  Territory,  and  its  primary  object  was 
to  investigate  the  needs  of  the  country  in  regard 
to  highways  and  to  report  to  Congress  thereon.  This 
is  the  first  step  in  an  excellent  direction  in  national 
legislation.  Doubtless  one  or  more  similar  measures 
will  be  introduced  at  the  next  session  of  Congress  and 
the  action  of  the  committees  in  charge  of  the  matter 
in  both  Houses  leaves  no  doubt  of  favorable  legislation 
on  the  subject  in  the  near  future.  The  country  has 
surely  now  reached  a  stage  of  settlement  and  prosper¬ 
ity  -when  shiftless,  semi-barbarous  highways  should 
no  longer  be  tolerated. 

*  *  * 

For  the  past  few  years  one  of  the  best  farming  dis¬ 
tricts  of  Scotland  has  been  devastated  by  a  scourge  of 
mice.  These  little  pests  have  so  completely  gnawed 
the  blades  and  roots  of  the  grass  that  sheep  and  cat¬ 
tle  have  no  food  and  must  be  driven  to  other  districts, 
leaving  the  mice  in  full  posession  of  the  farms.  The 
trouble  became  so  serious  that  a  special  agricultural 
commission  was  appointed  to  learn  why  and  how  the 
scourge  came  about.  Every  witness  who  testified 
said  that  the  chief  reason  why  the  mice  were  able  to 
become  so  numerous  was  because  the  birds  of  prey, 
like  eagles,  hawks  and  owls,  and  animals,  like  weasles 
skunks,  etc.,  had  been  killed  off.  The  natural  ene¬ 
mies  of  the  mice  were  killed  and  so  the  mice  pros¬ 
pered.  It  is  an  even  question  if  we  do  not  often  make 
enemies  of  our  friends— that  is,  if  we  do  not  hunt 
down  animals  that  as  a  whole  do  us  more  good  than 
harm.  Take  the  skunk  as  an  example.  It  has  been 
nearly  exterminated  and  yet  we  believe  it  has  done 
the  farmer  far  more  good  than  harm  and  that  agri¬ 
culture  would  be  better  off  if  for  a  year  or  two  skunks 
were  propagated  instead  of  slaughtered. 

*  * 

Of  the  65,000,000  population  of  the  United  States, 
about  20,000,000  are  wage-earners,  and  of  these  about 
12,000,000  are  engaged  in  industrial  vocations.  It  is 
among  these  alone  that  labor  organizations  exist. 
Their  membership,  in  all,  is  estimated  at  not  over 
2,000,000  at  the  outside,  so  that  there  are  10,000,000 
unorganized  wage-earners  engaged  in  the  same  indus¬ 
tries,  besides  8,000,000  in  other  callings.  Yet  the  2,000,- 
000  organized  workmen  are  trying  to  control  and  bull¬ 
doze  not  only  10,000,000  fellow-workmen,  but  the  8,000- 
000  other  wage-earners  as  well  as  their  own  employers, 
and  to  cause  embarrassment  and  loss  to  the  rest  of  the 
whole  community  unless  whatever  exactions  they  may 
seek  to  enforce  are  conceded.  At  present  the  entire 
State  of  Tennessee  is  in  uproar  and  disorder,  because 
the  demand  of  5,000  miners  for  the  withdrawal  of  con¬ 
tract  convict  labor  from  some  of  the  iron  mines  in  the 
State  has  been  refused  by  the  authorities.  Conse¬ 
quently  the  rebellious  miners  have  attacked  the  State 
troops  guarding  the  works  at  Coal  Creek  and  bade 
defiance  to  all  laws  and  constituted  authorities. 

At  Homestead,  Pa.,  4,000  turbulent  iron  workers, 
cowed  temporarily  by  the  presence  of  the  State  militia, 
are  constantly  perpetrating  cowardly  outrages  on 
workmen  willing  to  take  the  places  they  themselves 
refuse  to  fill,  whenever  they  can  do  so  with  impunity 
from  the  soldiers,  and  they  covertly  intimate  or  boldly 
threaten  war  and  bloodshed  against  all  opponents, 
when  the  troops  are  withdrawn.  At  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
the  presence  of  8,000  of  the  State  troops  is  needed  to 
prevent  the  destruction  of  millions  of  dollars’  worth 


of  the  property  of  the  different  railroads  centering 
there,  because  the  demands  of  about  400  switchmen 
have  not  received  prompt  and  favorable  attention.  Over 
$100,000  worth  of  property  has  a1  ready  been  destroyed 
by  the  rioters ;  the  freight  and  passenger  traffic  of  a 
vast  area  of  country  has  been  hindered  or  embar¬ 
rassed,  and  at  present  the  trouble  threatens  to  spread 
indefinitely,  to  the  injury  and  loss  of  millions  of  our 
fellow  citizens  who  have  had  no  connection  whatever- 
with  the  troubles.  Sympathy  naturally  flows  out  to 
all  wage-earners  overworked  or  underpaid,  who  seek 
by  all  legitimate  means  to  better  their  conditions  ;  but. 
who  can  sympathize  with  a  mob  of  arrogant,  selfish,, 
tyrranical  rioters  eager  to  gain  their  ends  by  means  of’ 
terror  and  destruction  with  the  recklessness  of  the 
most  abandoned  Anarchists?  Is  the  coming  struggle 
to  be  between  organized  labor  and  organized  society  ? 

*  * 

The  great  improvements  made  in  our  live  stock  by 
breeding  and  feeding  within  the  last  one  or  two  hun¬ 
dred  years  are  remarkable.  Records  show  that  in  the 
early  days  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  average 
weight  of  fat  steers  in  the  London  and  Liverpool  mar¬ 
kets  was  only  310  pounds  net.  Half  a  century  later 
it  had  gone  up  to  482  pounds,  and  for  the  last  decade 
it  has  been  650  pounds.  At  present  there  is  a  growing 
tendency  to  smaller  rather  than  larger  weights  of  live 
stock.  It  is  getting  to  be  recognized  that  choice 
steers  have  been  kept  too  long  and  fattened  to  an  un¬ 
profitable  extent,  and  the  tendency  now  is  to  slaugh*. 
ter  cattle  at  an  earlier  age  and  without  such  an  excess, 
of  low-priced  fat.  This  seems  the  common-sense  view 
of  the  matter. 

*  * 

Beevitie  s. 

I’m  a  mighty  small  potato— no  use  saying  I  am  not. 

Guess  I  never  will  pass  muster  so’s  to  get  Into  the  pot. 

Guess  the  cows  will  have  to  eat  me,  but  before  I  pass  a  way 
Iwould  crave  your  kind  attention  while  I  say  my  little  say.* 

I  in  a  mighty  small  potato,  but  you  surely  are  to  blame, 

You.  the  farmer,  and  not  1,  sir,  should  be  painted  thick  with  shame 
I  was  ready  to  spread  out,  sir,  and  your  profits  to  enhance. 

But  you  wouldn't  back  me  up,  sir,  and  I  never  got  a  chance. 

First  you  took  for  seed  potatoes  what  you  thought  you  oouldn't  sell. 
And  minutely  did  you  cut  them— I  declare  I  couldn't  tell 
When  my  suff'r’n  parent  started  If  he  wasn't  wholly  blind 
I  don’t  know  just  what  I  came  from,  but  1  struggled  up  to  find 
Just  a  cloddy  brlck-iike  cradle,  cold  and  damp— no  store  of  feed 
All  was  gobbled,  ere  1  reached  it,  by  some  big  and  greedy  weed.  ’ 

Still  I  struggled  on  to  serve  you,  spite  of  weed  and  soil  like  brick 
Till  those  greedy  bugs  just  gnawed  me  till  my  stem  was  but  a  stick 
I  am  little,  I’ve  no  value,  but  it's  not  my  fault  at  all. 

Weeds  and  beetles  had  a  picnic,  but  the  rest  of  us  must  crawl. 

Are  your  cows  giving  wealth  or  water? 

How  use  doth  breed  a  liking  for  tomatoes. 

No  use  to  macadamize  a  road  that  Is  not  well  drained. 

“  Lie  Tea"  is  the  very  appropriate  name  for  an  adulterated  tea. 
Nothing  sounder  than  the  lungs  of  a  baby  with  an  unsound  stomach. 
Be  so  stingy  with  your  time  that  you  hate  to  spend  It  In  a  bad  cause. 

England  wants  Bartlett  pears.  The  Bartlett  in  France  is  Bon 
Chretien. 

The  dally  digesting  of  a  good  share  of  fruit  would  save  many  men 
from  the  Instincts  of  a  brute. 

A  PASTURE  can  stand  much  of  freezing  and  thaw,  but  It  gives  up  the 
ghost  at  sharp  treading  and  gnaw. 

Any  of  our  readers  who  can  add  to  the  advice  given  the  poultry 
farmer  on  page  556  regarding  his  crops  Is  requested  to  do  so. 

“  1  suppose  It  is  superfluous  to  say  that  you  publish  the  best  farm 
paper  that  is  printed.  An  axiom  is  generally  supposed  to  be  a  self- 
evident  truth.— E.  D.  Rawson.” 

Full  many  a  cow  worth  half  her  weight  In  gold  stands  all  untested: 
with  the  common  scrubs  who  pour  great  floods  of  whitened  water  out 
while  she  tills  up  the  heavy  butter  tubs. 

A  FRIEND  who  asks  for  Information  says:  “I  am  as  green  as  the 
grass  I  should  like  to  see  waving  about  me— as  the  weeds  I  actually  do 
see.”  We  always  did  like  a  modest  man. 

Now  then,  as  the  year  swings  around  and  the  crop  gets  past  help, 
you  folks  who  have  fed  a  maintenance  ration  only,  may  find  healthy 
plants  but  not  much  crop.  No  food,  no  good. 

John  Gould  explains  that  “  cud  chewing  ”  matter  on  another  page. 

As  to  whether  tobacco  chewing  is  exercise  enough  for  a  man,  he  says 
that  it  Is  about  all  some  men  seem  to  take,  and  yet  they  keep  in  robust 
health. 

Mr.  Baker’s  scheme  of  throwing  the  Latin  and  Greek  in  our  college 
courses  “to  the  dogs”  might  be  a  good  thing  for  the  sheep  industry. 
They  have  spoiled  the  training  of  many  a  good  farmer— try  them  on 
the  curs. 

Nancy  Hanks  is  now  “  queen  of  the  turf.”  Her  record  of  a  mile  In 
2.07j£  tops  the  notch  for  trotting  horses.  Much  of  the  credit  for  this 
performance  is  due  to  the  new  pneumatic  tires  on  the  sulky  wheels, 
which  held  the  sulky  flrmly  to  the  track  and  prevented  sliding. 

Prof.  (?)  Melbourne,  the  Australian  rain  fakir,  will  have  to  leave 
for  fresher  pastures  than  the  United  States-hls  failures  have  made 
new  contracts  impossible  except  on  the  “  no  rain,  no  pay,”  principle. 
This  whole  business  of  artificial  rain-making  Is  a  fraud  there  Is  no. 
scientific  basis  for  the  work. 

The  new  Rhode  Island  fertilizer  law  compels  all  who  use  leather, 
ground,  steamed  or  roasted,  in  making  a  fertilizer,  to  state  the  fact 
plainly  and  fairly.  That  is  right.  Too  many  of  our  old  boots  and 
shoes  are  worked  up  by  unscrupulous  dealers  to  give  “  a  high  percent¬ 
age  of  nitrogen  ”  to  their  goods. 

According  to  our  friend  who  writes  on  page  556  there  Is  about  as 
much  difference  between  the  sugar  producing  ability  of  maple  trees  as 
there  is  between  the  butter  making  ability  of  cows.  Some  trees,  it 
appears,  yield  a  remarkably  sweet  sap.  We  would  like  to  know  what 
the  special  characteristics  of  such  trees  are. 

The  rules  of  the  South  Dakota  Agricultural  College  prohibit  the  use 
of  tobacco  in  any  form  in  or  about  the  buildings.  Is  not  this  the  only 
agricultural  college  with  such  a  provision  ?  We  know  of  one  such 
college  where  two-thirds  of  the  boys  group  around  the  church  steps 
after  service  on  Sundays  to  make  and  smoke  cigarettes  ! 

Apples  and  potatoes  ought  to  be  worth  money  this  year.  Both  crops 
are  far  below  the  average  in  the  country  at  large— the  apple  crop 
being  re(fc>rted  as  particularly  poor.  We  have  found  by  experience 
that  it  is  not  always  safe  to  figure  on  high  prices  for  potatoes  because 
the  government  predicts  a  small  crop.  An  immense  crop  is  reported 
in  Canada,  and  many  local  considerations  affect  the  price.  Still  the 
indications  are  that  farmers  will  receive  fair  prices  this  year. 
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Any  Chance  for  a  Young  Man  ? 

How  About  Your  Section  ? 

ANSWER  THIS. 

The  following'  questions  are  asked  by  persons  who 
seem  to  be  young  men  with  a  few  hundred  dollars, 
anxious  to  secure  homes  for  their  wives,  or  for  young 
women  they  are  desirous  of  marrying. 

1.  Is  there  any  chance  for  a  young  man  of  good  habits  to  rent  or  buy 
a  small  farm  In  your  section,  and  by  economy  and  steady  work  secure 
himself  a  home  within  a  few  years  ? 

2.  Could  a  man  with  a  few  hundred  dollars  make  the  growing  of 
fruits  or  potatoes,  or  some  other  specialty,  pay  well  enough  in  your 
section  to  enable  him  to  buy  soon  a  small  farm  ? 

Now,  will  you  do  us  the  favor  to  answer  these  ques¬ 
tions  as  they  refer  to  your  section,  and  also  give 
hint  as  to  what  sort  of  farming  is  best  for  these  work¬ 
men  ? 

First  Answer  from  New  York  State. 

1.  Yes,  here  in  Steelman,  Chautauqua  County,  N.  Y., 
such  young  men  are  doing  well.  Indeed,  they  do  well 
anywhere.  I  know  of  no  better  place  than  this.  I  have 
some  knowledge  of  other  sections,  having  lived  in 
Pennsylvania  and  also  in  the  South  for  a  year,  and  I 
have  traveled  west  to  the  Pacific,  and  my  opinion 
is  that  a  young  man  can  do  as  well  here  as  anywhere. 
Among  my  acquaintances  there  are  several  young  men 
who  began  by  renting  farms,  and  who  are  well-to-do 
and  own  the  farms  on  which  they  now  live. 

2.  Potatoes,  small  fruits  or  grapes  are  very  profit¬ 
able  in  this  section.  Small  fruits  of  all  kinds  are  very 
sure  crops  and  yield  large,  nice  fruits,  and  there  is  a 
home  market  for  more  than  is  produced.  There  is  a 
quick  sale  for  all  kinds  of  vegetables  and  fruits  at  the 
numerous  summer  resorts  along  the  shores  of  famous 
Chautauqua.  A  neighbor  of  mine  raised  480  bushels 
of  potatoes  to  the  acre  last  season.  He  marketed  from 
this  field  600  bushels  at  50  cents  to  .$1  per  bushel.  If 
that  does  not  pay,  then  a  gold  mine  would  not.  Grape 
growing  is  also  a  great  industry  here,  and,  so  far, 
has  proved  very  profitable.  Many  young  men  have  se¬ 
cured  a  fine  home  and  a  paying  business  by  it.  Grape 
lands  have  advanced  50  per  cent  in  the  last  five  years. 

If  I  knew  the  individual  taste  of  the  party,  I  could 
give  an  opinion  better.  The  branch  of  agricul¬ 
ture  or  horticulture  that  would  pay  best  is  the  one 
liked  best.  The  question  is  about  as  hard  to  answer 
as  the  one  my  nine-year-o-d  boy  put  to  me  the  other 
day  :  “  Papa,  which  church  is  the  best  ?”  My  answer 

was  the  one  a  person  belongs  to.  A  grape  grower 
would  recommend  a  vineyard  ;  a  successful  small-fruit 
grower  would  say,  “  My  business  pays  best ;  ”  a  lover 
of  Jerseys  would  tell  a  person  to  go  dairying,  and  so 
on  through  all  the  other  branches  of  farming. 

There  are  plenty  of  farms  for  sale  and  to  rent  in 
this  locality  ;  it  was  hardly  possible  to  find  renters 
enough  last  spring.  Help  is  very  scarce.  Heirship 
property  causes  the  vacancies,  mostly.  The  children 
all  leave  home,  some  going  to  the  cities,  some  West. 
Work  is  very  hard,  and  we  have  to  send  back  East  for 
help  to  get  through  the  winter.  Good  farms  can  be 
bought  for  $15  to  $30  per  acre  in  the  dairy  sections. 
Along  Chautauqua  Lake,  $50  to  $100,  and  in  the  grape 
section,  $100  to  $300  are  about  the  average  prices. 

l.  n.  g. 

A  Sensible  Kansas  Farmer. 

As  to  renting  land  here,  in  Osage  County,  there  is 
very  little  to  be  rented,  and  there  are  already  many 
men,  with  little  or  no  money,  to  rent  all  there  is.  Ten 
years  ago  there  was  plenty  of  prairie  land  which  could 
be  bought  at  from  $4  to  $6  per  acre,  according  to  loca¬ 
tion  and  quality.  We  could  then  get  our  pasture  and 
hay  without  cost :  now  it  is  all  fenced  and  costs  from 
$20  to  $40  per  acre,  according  to  improvements  and 
quality.  This  section  lies  within  25  miles  of  Topeka, 
and  a  branch  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railroad  passes 
through,  connecting  Topeka  and  Fort  Scott.  Already 
gardening  enough  is  done  to  allow  a  remunerative 
price  for  the  products  in  our  little  town  of  nearly  300 
inhabitants,  as  many  raise  a  little  for  themselves. 
There  is  a  lack  of  fruit  raising  even  among  the  farmers. 
As  to  potatoes,  there  has  not,  as  yet,  been  much  money 
in  them.  Onions  have  also  been  tried,  but  prices  are 
low  ;  yet  I  think  our  soil  and  climate  well  adapted  to 
these  and  similar  products.  There  is,  from  my  expe¬ 
rience  and  observation,  more  money  in  live  stock  than 
anything  else,  and  for  the  reason  that  more  corn  is 
raised  than  of  other  grains,  as  we  are  more  sure  of 
this  crop  than  of  the  others,  and  there  is  also  a  greater 
demand  for  it.  If  a  man  will  be  satisfied  with  a  farm 
of  reasonable  size,  say  40  to  80,  or,  at  most,  160  acres, 
according  to  his  means,  and  will  not  make  himself 
land-poor,  he  can,  by  farming  less  land  in  a  better 
way,  get  better  pay  for  his  work  than  many  who  own 
many  times  his  number  of  acres.  There  would  be 


little  doubt  of  a  man’s  success  if  possessed  of  reason¬ 
able  business  qualities  and  from  $1,000  to  $15,000.  With 
less,  the  outcome  will  all  depend  on  himself  and  cir¬ 
cumstances,  but  in  any  case  he  will  have  to  do  some 
hard  scratching  to  get  along.  The  surrounding  coun¬ 
try  has  for  some  time  felt  the  need  of  a  cheese  factory 
or  creamery  and  a  canning  factory.  If  these  wants 
were  supplied,  there  would  be  a  better  chance  for  gar¬ 
deners  and  fruit  raisers,  as  the  farmers  who  have 
greater  means  would  increase  their  dairies  to  supply 
the  milk  demand  and  leave  vegetable  and  fruit  grow¬ 
ing  for  the  smaller  farms.  d.  b.  Abbott. 

In  Chester  County,  Pennsylvania. 

Farms,  both  large  and  small,  can  be  rented  or  pur- 
chased'in  this  vicinity  on  reasonable  terms,  but  whether 
a  man  could  in  a  few  years  pay  for  one  of  them  from 
the  profits  derived  from  the  place  would  depend  very 
largely  on  himself.  He  would  be  more  likely  to  suc¬ 
ceed  in  some  specialty  than  in  general  or  mixed  farm¬ 
ing.  Dairying  is  the  principal  business  of  this  section, 
milk,  butter  and  wheat  being  the  main  money  crops, 
with  enough  vegetables  and  fruits  as  side  issues,  to 
supply  the  local  markets.  A  few  are  getting  ahead, 
but  the  majority  complain  that  “farmin’  don’t  pay.” 
However,  I  think  that  the  right  kind  of  a  man  could 
work  up  a  profitable  business  in  either  of  the  special¬ 
ties  mentioned,  or  in  the  poultry  line.  I  can  cite  a 
few  instances  of  young  men  on  small  places,  who  are 
making  more  money  than  general  farmers  on  places 
four  or  five  times  as  large.  The  best  plan  for  a  young 
man  with  small  means  would  be  either  to  rent  a 
farm  in  the  locality  in  which  he  wishes  to  settle,  or  to 
obtain  a  situation  with  a  farmer  who  is  following  the 
line  the  young  man  likes  best.  Then  let  him  study 
the  business,  the  markets,  etc.,  thoroughly,  and  when 
a  desirable  chance  to  buy  a  suitable  place  is  offered, 
he  can  take  advantage  of  it,  and  if  the  home  is  not  his 
own,  in  the  full  sense  of  the  term,  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten  he  will  have  to  blame  himself  alone  if  it  isn’t  in  a 
few  years.  k.  e.  bush. 

An  Indiana  Grain  Farmer’s  Views. 

Many  farms  of  all  sizes  from  those  containing  only 
a  few  acres  to  others  embracing  600  acres,  more  or 
less,  are  for  rent  and  there  are  a  few  such  for  sale 
here  in  Carroll  County.  I  don’t  think  this  section 
would  be  suitable  for  young  men  who  intend  to  be¬ 
come  farmers  and  are  possessed  of  only  small  means 
and  little  or  no  experience.  The  fact  that  we  are  15 
miles  from  a  general  market  for  farm  products  would 
be  against  them,  as  we  are  too  distant  from  the  mar¬ 
kets  suitable  for  the  kind  of  farming  or  gardening 
which  would  be  the  best  for  them. 

Again,  rents  are  high  and  the  land  for  rent  here  has 
been  in  the  hands  of  renters  for  a  long  time  and  been 
so  abused  that  it  is  hard  for  an  experienced  farmer  to 
make  a  good  living  from  it ;  still  there  are  plenty  of 
men  for  all  such  farms.  I  would  not  advise  a  man 
with  a  few  hundred  dollars  and  no  experience  to  buy 
a  farm  in  any  locality.  I  think  it  best  for  him  to  rent  for 
a  year  or  two  and  learn  the  kind  of  farming  for  which 
he  is  best  fitted  ;  he  will  then  be  better  able  to  select 
the  size  and  location  of  his  farm.  My  advice  to  such 
men  would  be  to  locate  from  four  to  six  miles  from  some 
city  or  town  which  affords  a  good  market,  and  rent  a 
small  farm  or  hire  with  a  man  who  has  one  and  raises 
fruits  of  all  kinds,  as  well  as  vegetables,  corn,  wheat, 
and  all  kinds  of  grain.  When  he  has  been  employed 
a  year  or  two  on  this  kind  of  a  place,  and  he  finds  that 
it  suits  him  better  to  raise  grain,  let  him  get  further 
away  from  town  and  rent  or  buy  a  grain  farm,  as  rent 
and  land  are  not  so  high  there,  and  he  will  have  a 
good  market  near  home  for  all  kinds  of  grain.  Should 
he  decide  to  make  the  growing  of  fruits,  potatoes  or 
garden  truck  a  specialty,  he  should  not  get  too  far 
from  town,  for  he  ought  to  be  able  to  go  to  market 
with  his  produce,  and  return  home  without  being  all 
day  on  the  road.  I  can  see  no  good  reason  why  such 
men  would  not  make  successful  farmers  and  good 
citizens.  They  are  the  kind  of  men  who  are  always 
welcome  among  farmers.  j.  m.  forlow. 

Families  of  “Pickers”  Wanted. 

In  my  immediate  vicinity,  here  in  Beaver  County, 
Pa.,  I  don’t  know  of  any  good  places  to  rent,  but  I 
think  there  may  be  some  good  locations  in  the  county, 
as  there  are  a  number  of  large  towns  that  furnish 
good  markets  for  fruits  and  vegetables  and  all  other 
market  products.  Near  Industry,  which  is  a  very 
small  and  very  dead  village,  small  fruit  growing 
seems  to  be  all  the  rage  at  present,  and  is  apparently 
being  overdone,  as  there  are  not  nearly  enough  pickers 
to  gather  the  fruit  in  good  shape,  and  as  all  the 
growers  are  enlarging  their  plantations  it  looks  as  if 
there  would  be  a  poor  show  for  any  more.  A  large 
family  of  good  workers  could  make  a  good  living  at 
picking  berries  and  other  work  and  might  find  a 
chance  to  rent  or  buy  sooner  or  later.  From  what  I 
have  seen,  I  think  that  near  Greensburg,  Pa.,  there 


would  be  good  chances  to  try  small  fruit  growing,  as 
none  are  grown  near  that  place  so  far  as  I  can 
find  Out.  ENOCH  ENGI.E. 

Business  Bits. 

Eoh  the  benetlt  of  its  readers  Tue  Rural  New-Yorker  would 
like  to  know  the  name  and  location  of  parties  who  have  agrlcultura 
lime  for  sale.  Send  name  and  address  on  postal  card. 

Readers  often  ask  where  they  can  obtain  seed  of  Crimson  Clover 
at  the  South.  T.  W.  Wood  &  Son,  Richmond,  Va.,  offer  It  for  sale. 
This  tirm  claims  to  he  the  pioneers  In  the  sale  of  this  seed. 

Lots  of  dairymen  think  of  trying  a  small  patch  of  Prickloy  Com- 
frey  for  an  early  soiling  crop.  It  Is  well  enough  to  try  it  lu  a  small 
way.  Plants  are  sold  by  Alton  M.  Shepherd,  Lock  Box  55,  Minne¬ 
apolis,  Minn. 

The  Nii.es  Iron  and  Steel  Roofing  Company,  of  Niles,  Ohio, 
makes  metal  rootlngs,  sidings  and  ceilings  of  good  quality.  These 
coverings  are  very  popular  now  with  farmers  and  deservedly  so.  They 
beat  shingles  for  many  reasons. 

In  reply  to  several  parties  we  say  that  the  corn  harvester  Illustrated 
and  described  last  year  Is  a  success.  It  is  high-priced  and  suitable 
only  for  those  with  a  large  amount  of  corn  to  cut  for  themselves  or 
others.  The  makers  seem  to  be  afraid  that  they  will  sell  one,  hence 
they  do  not  advertise  it. 

The  Trenton  Agricultural  Company,  of  Trenton,  N.  J.,  manufactures 
a  thrasher  with  an  attachment  for  binding  rye  straw  in  straight  and 
perfect  bundles.  Rye  straw  is  worth  almost  us  much  as  hay  in  near¬ 
by  markets,  because  It  can  be  sent  in  straight  and  perfect  condition 
Heretofore  this  could  only  be  done  by  baud  thrashing;  now  this  ma¬ 
chine  will  greatly  enlarge  the  work.  Send  for  a  circular  giving  full 
facts  about  the  protit  in  rye. 

We  note  in  a  paper  published  in  Kentucky  an  advertisement  of 
“  Milk  Preservative”  from  the  Preservallne  Manufacturing  Company, 
of  New  York  city.  As  usual,  the  drug  Is  guaranteed  to  be  ‘‘healthful, 
tasteless,  odorless,”  etc.  The  concern  does  not  advertise  it  much  In 
this  part  of  the  world,  where  the  stuff  Is  known.  Its  use  In  milk  lu  this 
State  is  prohibited  and  It  should  be  prohibited  all  over.  Preservallne 
Is  practically  nothing  but  boraclc  acid,  as  has  been  shown  by  analysis, 
and  the  folly  of  claiming  that  the  habitual  use  of  that  drug  In  milk 
Is  wholesome  does  not  need  demonstration. 

A  Veteran  Mowing  Machine. — It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
how  many  years  one  mowiug  machine  was  run  mowing  25  acres,  or 
more  yearly.  Here  In  Connecticut  I  have  a  Champion  machine  that 
has  been  in  use  11  seasons  and  has  mowed,  on  an  average,  5'J  acres 
each  season  and  some  of  the  land  Is  quite  rocky  and  stony.  The 
machine  Is  In  good  order  now.  I  have  known  a  Buckeye  to  run  15 
years-  p.  k.  hoadley. 

We  would  like  to  know  more  about  this.  What  is  the  life  of  a  good 
mowiug  machine  ?  How  many  acres  of  grass  may  we  expect  to  cut 
with  a  mower  that  Is  well  cared  for  ? 

Give  the  Other  Side.— Lately  there  have  appeared  In  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  two  references  to  the  Man-Weight  tools  speaking  dis¬ 
paragingly  of  them.  It  would  have  been  fair  to  have  referred  the 
matter  to  us  before  printing  the  reports,  to  see  If,  in  these  particular 
cases,  there  was  not  something  wrong  besides  the  machine.  Never¬ 
theless  the  Man- Weight  machines  will  sell  on  their  merits,  THE 
Rural’s  report  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  j.  a.  everett  &co. 

At  the  request  of  some  of  our  subscribers,  wo  called  for  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  those  who  had  tried  this  tool.  Every  reply  wus  unfavorable; 
we  did  not  print  them  all.  We  shall  be  pleased  to  have  those  who  can 
Indorse  the  tool  to  do  so.  No  one  has  come  forward  yet. 

Invest  at  home. — A  friend  in  South  Carolina,  who  has  made  quite 
a  line  success  of  dairying  and  now  needs  cash  with  which  to  Increase 
his  business,  writes;  •*  You  might  well  ask  why  not  present  your  case 
and  figures  to  some  of  your  Southern  men  of  means.  Ah,  that  Is  It. 
This  butter  making  on  a  large  scale  by  means  of  separators  is  abso¬ 
lute  Greek  to  these  people,  and  they  cannot  see  anything  beyond  cut- 
ton-  Moneyed  men  invest  In  railroads  or  phosphate  beds,  and  then 
again,  they  are,  as  a  class,  against  lending  money  out  for  longer  than 
12  months  at  any  time,  and  then  only  in  case  of  a  business  they  claim 
to  know  something  about.”  The  country  over,  capitalists  are  afraid 
to  invest  money  at  home,  and  will  not  see  the  chances  for  investment 
next  door.  Thousands  of  dollars  are  lost  In  wlld-cat  schemes,  that 
would  have  paid  safe  interest  If  invested  on  the  town  roads  or  on 
nearby  farms! 

A  Successful  American  Potato  Digger.— Details  are  at  hand  of 
a  contest  In  Australia  between  different  potato  diggers.  Out  of  the 
15  that  started,  only  three  did  work  that  was  considered  at  all  satis¬ 
factory.  The  best,  so  far  as  we  can  learn  from  the  report,  was  the 
Hoover,  made  by  Hoover  &  Prout,  Avery,  O.  The  only  objections 
urged  against  it  were  Its  heavy  draft  and  the  fact  that  it  threw  up  so 
much  earth  that  some  of  the  potatoes  plowed  out  of  the  next  row  were 
covered.  The  draft  Is  all  right;  nobody  can  expect  heavy  work  to  be 
done  by  a  light  draft,  as  for  covering  the  potatoes,  the  proper  way  Is 
to  plow  every  second  row  and  come  back  througn  the  nnplowed  rows 
after  the  first  pototoes  have  been  picked  up.  The  Hoover  does  excel¬ 
lent  work.  It  Is  strong  and  will  work  its  way  through  thick  weeds  and 
vines  that  would  clog  and  stop  a  lighter  machine.  We  know  of  ma¬ 
chines  that  have  dug  over  100  acres  each  of  potatoes  In  one  season— 
which  Is  a  good  enough  record  for  anybody. 

Grinding  Wheat. — Here  are  two  more  answers  to  that  question 
about  selling  or  grinding  wheat: 

In  Indiana  we  always  take  our  wheat  to  mill,  and  exchange  It  for 
flour  and  bran.  We  think  It  the  better  way.  If  we  take  first-class 
wheat  we  get  36  pounds  of  flour  and  10  or  12  pounds  of  bran  per 
bushel.  By  selling  the  wheat  and  buying  flour  at  the  present  prices, 
we  would  lose  about  10  cents  per  bushel,  besides  the  bran.  8.  mills. 

Here  In  Pennsylvania  I  find  it  better  to  keep  enough  wheat  to  ex¬ 
change  for  the  flour  used  in  our  family.  The  miller  gives  us  37  pounds 
of  flour  and  14  pounds  of  bran  in  exchange  for  60  pounds  of  good  wheat. 
A  bushel  of  wheat  is  worth  85  cents  in  this  market,  and  flour  retails 
at  three  cents  per  pound,  so  that  the  37  pounds  of  flour  would  cost 
$1.11,  and  the  If  pounds  of  bran  about  12  cents,  so  that  $1.23  worth  of 
flour  and  bran,  would  be  given  in  exchange  for  a  bushel  of  85-eent 
wheat.  j.  h.  ritteniiouse. 

Debt-Paying  Associations.— Some  weeks  ago,  Col.  J.  H.  Brig¬ 
ham,  Master  of  the  National  Grange,  wrote  us  about  the  scheme  of 
forming  associations  for  cooperative  debt  paying.  Col.  Brigham  Is 
heartily  In  favor  of  this  plan,  and  In  his  last  circular  to  the  Grange 
says:  “  It  has  occurred  to  me  that  an  investment  and  loan  associa¬ 
tion  can  be  formed  within  our  order,  which  may  render  an  Important 
service  to  those  who  desire  to  make  safe  Investments  at  reasonable 
rates  of  Interest;  and  also  to  those  who  must,  for  some  years  to  come, 
become  borrowers.  The  building  and  loan  associations  in  cities  and 
villages  are  great  blessings  to  those  who  desire  to  secure  homes  and 
have  not  the  means  to  do  so.  These  associations  also  furnish  safe  In¬ 
vestment  for  the  savings  of  all  who  have  money  to  loan.  I  believe  It 
Is  feasible  to  adapt  this  system  to  the  needs  of  the  farmer  who  would 
like  to  secure  or  save  a  home  for  himself  and  family,  and  I  have  there¬ 
fore  appointed  a  committee  to  consider  this  subject,  examine  the 
methods  of  such  associations,  and  report  results  to  the  next  session  of 
the  National  Grange.”  The  R.  N.-Y.  really  first  proposed  this  plan, 
and  we  are  gladto  see  the  powerful  Grange  take  hold  of  it  so  earnestly 


Notes  and  Comments. 

The  Uses  of  Repitition. — The  managing'  ed'tor  of 
two  successful  periodicals  says  :  “I  believe  in  variety, 
and  I  would  not  allow  the  same  idea  to  appear  twice 
in  an  article,  even  though  it  were  in  entirely  different 
words.”  Under  his  hands,  the  writers  who  always 
“sum  up”  for  greater  effect,  would  fare  hard.  Their 
efforts  would  invariably  show  the  marks  of  the  blue 
pencil.  Yet  repetition  has  its  uses.  Every  year  we 
find  it  necessary  to  repeat  old  things,  for  the  teaching 
of  young  workers,  and  to  jog  the  memories  of  older 
ones.  Besides,  many  of  the  best  ways  are  habitually 
ignored,  and  it  is  only  by  the  line  upon  line  that  peo¬ 
ple  can  be  led  into  those  ways.  Good  old  ideas  are 
sometimes  neglected  so  long  that  they  become  prac¬ 
tically  new,  so  far  as  print  is  concerned,  and  some¬ 
times  an  old  thought  is  put  into  such  a  delightful  new 
dress  that  it  attracts  as  though  new  itself. 

Freshness  of  Expression. — An  article  on  the  ven¬ 
tilation  of  bedrooms,  lately  sent  us,  is  a  case  exactly 
in  point.  Probably  no  household  publication,  or  even 
small  department,  passes  a  year  without  reference  to 
this  important^— but,  oh  !  how  stale,  subject,  and  when 
we  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  title  of  the  article  referred 
to,  the  editor’s  prejudice  against  the  old  arose  and 
she  said,  before  a  word  of  it  had  been  read:  “This  g<^js 
back.”  But  it  did  not.  For  though  it  had  not  many 
new  ideas  (where  could  they  be  found)  it  was  so  freshly 
written,  so  forcible,  that  it  carried  conviction,  and 
we  are  holding  it,  hoping  to  make  room  for  it  later. 
This  instance  may  help  to  explain  a  question  that  is 
sure  to  arise  in  the  mind  of  some  friend  ;  “  Why  was 
such  an  article  accepted,  and  mine  refused  ?  Mine 
was  no  more  stale  than  that.” 

Utilizing  a  Neglected  Corner. 

IN  most  houses  of  a  certain  period  there  is,  in  the 
upper  hall  over  the  front  door,  a  space  not  put  to 
any  particular  use  and  therefore  often  left  bare  and 
unattractive.  One  farmer’s  daughter  has  transformed 
such  a  space  into  a  cozy  retreat  very  useful  to  herself, 
and  very  attractive  to  look  upon.  Some  pretty  dra¬ 
peries  at  the  windows,  an  easy  chair,  a  writing  stand, 
a  shelf  for  books  and  a  waste  basket  were  the  imple¬ 
ments  of  her  magic  ;  and  lest  some  other  Miss  Clover- 
blossome  sigh  that,  much  as  she  would  like  to  make  for 
herself  such  a  nook  in  her  upper  hall,  the  necessary 
articles  of  furniture  are  not  at  her  disposal,  it  shall  be 
told  how  this  Miss  Cloverblossome  came  by  her  chair 
and  window  hangings. 

“That  rocker  you  think  is  so  easy,”  she  explained, 
“was  my  grandfather’s.  When  I  brought  it  down 
from  the  attic  the  men  declared  it  fit  only  for  kindling- 
wood,  telling  me  that  no  amount  of  screws  a  man  could 
put  in  would  make  it  hold  together.  I  said  nothing, 
but  bought  a  coil  of  annealed  wire  next  time  I  was  at 
a  hardware  store.  When  I  had  woven  it  back  and 
forth  and  in  and  out,  the  arms  could  not  be  pulled  off 
nor  the  back  made  to  part  company  from  the  posts. 
Next  an  old  comfortable  was  cut  up  and  the  whole 
chair  padded  over  before  covering.”  The  pretty 
cretonne  covering  was  brought  down  smoothly  all 
around  and  tacked  to  the  rockers  along  the  sides. 
There  was  a  soft  cushion  in  the  seat  also  covered  with 
cretonne. 

At  each  window  hung  sash  draperies  of  soft,  old  em¬ 
broidered  muslin,  evidently  culled  from  the  best  por¬ 
tions  of  a  set  that  had  once  graced  her  grandmother’s 
parlor.  They  were  now  hung  with  the  scalloped  edge 
at  the  bottom,  just  clearing  the  window  sill  so  that 
any  seams  were  hidden  in  their  folds.  Above  each 
was  a  straight  lambrequin  of  the  cretonne  deep  enough 
to  meet  the  white  curtains  and  conceal  the  wire  and 
rings  on  which  they  ran. 

The  stand  on  which  were  her  writing  tablets,  ink- 
stand  and  basket  of  pens,  pencils,  erasers,  etc.,  was 
covered  with  a  spread  of  plain,  green  felt,  and  a  wide 
shelf  screwed  to  the  nearest  window  sill  was  smoothly 
covered  with  the  same.  Under  this  shelf,  whose  cov¬ 
ering  hung  down  across  the  front  far  enough  to  con¬ 
ceal  them,  was  an  ingenious  arrangement  of  pigeon¬ 
holes  made  of  cigar  boxes  nailed  to  the  under  side  of 
the  shelf.  The  book  shelf  was  also  home-made,  with 
a  support  at  each  end  to  keep  books  from  falling  off, 
and  was  screwed  securely  to  the  wall  over  the  stand, 
and  within  easy  reach  from  the  chair. 

This  Miss  Cloverblossome  wras,  you  see,  a  scribbler  ; 
maybe  she  was  also  at  times  a  dabbler  in  paint,  for  a 
work  easel  and  paint  box  occupied  the  corner  behind 
her  chair,  and  various  studies  from  art  periodicals, 
with  some  of  her  own  attempts  in  charcoal  and  crayon, 
were  pinned  to  the  walls.  Had  hers  been  a  home  in 


which  there  was  much  going  to  and  fro  in  the  halls, 
she  must  have  added  a  pair  of  wide,  heavy  curtains  to 
shut  off  her  den  and  make  it  really  cozy. 

Such  a  nook  would  be  just  the  shrine  for  a  C.  L.  S.  C. 
student,  who  must  always  have  her  dictionary,  atlas 
and  notebooks  at  hand.  But  should  the  stand  hold 
only  a  work  basket  and  darning  implements  and  the 
shelf  a  few  favorite  authors,  the  greater,  maybe,  would 
be  the  gain  to  the  world,  and  the  more  real  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  the  worker.  Not  every  one  has  even  the 
well-cluttered  attic  to  draw  upon,  but  many  are  blessed 
with  a  great  deal  of  inventive  genius  and  taste,  and 
need  only  a  suggestion  to  set  them  about  accomplish¬ 
ing  very  charming  results.  prudence  primrose. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clever  Watch  the  Trend 
of  the  Times. 

LBEIT  Mrs.  Clever  is  really  one  of  the  most  do¬ 
mestic  of  women,  her  keen  eyes  are  constantly 
studying  “  The  Woman  Question.”  And  in  spite  of  his 
stout  words  against  reform  dresses,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  even  the  most  progressive  woman  of  the  day 
is  more  interested  in  the  real  progress  of  woman  than 
is  Mr.  Clever. 

At  the  close  of  one  of  those  hot  days  last  week,  Mrs. 
Clever  was  more  than  usually  anxious  for  her  “  breath 
of  fresh  air  from  outside.”  But  she  was  wise  enough 
not  to  recall  her  tired  spouse’s  attention  to  the  awful 
heat  at  the  office,  but  rather  to  something  pleasing. 
She  asked  :  “  What  was  the  most  interesting  thing  at 

the  office  to-day,  my  dear  ?  ” 

“Really,  I  ” — hesitantly  began  Mr.  Clever — “would 
it  be  safe,  Mathilde,  for  me  to  say  that  it  was  a  talk 
which  I  had  with  the  type-writer  ?  ” 

“  The  pretty  one  ?  ” — archly. 

“No,  the  sensible  one.  (How  quickly  men  recog¬ 
nize  the  justice  of  the  law  of  compensations,  and  cease 
to  look  for  both  beauty  and  sense  in  the  one  individual.) 
“  So  far  as  the  office  is  concerned,  she  is  worth  about 
four  of  the  other,  and  she  said  some  rather  shrewd 
things  to-day.  You  know  how  often  we  have  spoken 
of  possible  occupations  for  country  girls,  aside  from 
sewing  and  teaching  ?  ” 

“Yes;  but  I  don’t  see  how  Miss  Lane  could  have 
much  to  say  about  that ;  a  city  girl  doesn’t  usually — ” 

“  Wait  a  minute,  Mathilde.  You  are  on  the  wrong 
track.  Miss  Lane  had  the  advantage  of  several  years’ 
life  on  a  big  ranch  out  West,  just  as  she  was  in  her 
’teens,  and  it  has  broadened  her  wonderfully.” 

“Country  life  ‘  broadened  ’  her?  People  will  call 
you  a  crank,  Solomon.  How  could  anything  compen¬ 
sate  for  the  advantages  which  the  city-bred  girl  has 
from  the  first  minute  of  her  life  ?  Fine  schools,  lec¬ 
tures,  museums  of  art  and  of  curios — everything  to 
teach  and  to  uplift,  which  those  who  are  country-bred 
cannot  possibly  have,  no  matter  how  well-fitted  to  ap¬ 
preciate  them  !  ” 

“  It’s  right  here,  Mathilde.  The  class  which  fur¬ 
nishes  the  majority  of  our  office  girls,  does  not  use  the 
advantages  which  location  gives  it.  These  people  are 
poor,  but  they  overlook  in  great  degree  the  free  helps, 
and  the  spare  change  goes  for  cheap  dramas,  circuses 
and  the  like,  instead  of  for  lectures.  They  attend 
school  to  be  sure,  but  they  read  literally  nothing  but 
the  local  gossip  in  the  papers  and  cheap  novels.  They 
are  almost  utterly  devoid  of  general  knowledge.  After 
school,  they  go  to  a  school  of  stenography  and  type¬ 
writing,  perhaps,  and  when  they  come  to  us  they  know 
the  pen  and  the  machine  more  or  less  well,  and  that 
is  all.  An  inadvertent  mistake  in  dictating  is  copied 
instead  of  corrected  or  questioned.  These  girls  are 
of  no  more  use  to  their  employers  than  so  many  auto¬ 
matons.” 

“I  see!  there  is  no  business,  then,  that  they  can 
grasp  so  as  to  do  their  part  under&tandingly.  But  what 
has  that  to  do  with  our  country  lassies  ?” 

“Just  this:  You  know  well  that  from  the  very 
nature  of  her  surroundings,  the  country  girl  must  fill 
much  time  with  reading,  that  is  frittered  away  in  the 
cities  and  small  towns.  Unless  she  marries  soon  after 
leaving  school,  she  is  quite  likely  to  become  ‘  well 
read.’  ” 

“  True,  and  even  in  the  higher  schools  it  is  the  fact 
that  our  country  girls  are  immeasurably  ahead  in¬ 
tellectually  of  the  average  city  girl  there.  I  have 
seen  that  often  enough,”  said  Mrs.  Clever  thought¬ 
fully. 

“That  is  not  saying  that  the  average  intelligence 
among  country  people  is  above  that  in  the  villages 
and  cities,  you  know.  Nor  is  it  admitting  the  reverse. 
It  is  merely  saying  that  the  girls  who  want  to  make 
something  of  themselves  need  fear  no  competition  if 
they  do  their  best.” 


“  But  you  haven’t  yet  given  me  the  link  that  con 
nects  this  general  fact  with  Miss  Lane  and  the  office, 
Solomon.” 

“As  to  Miss  Lane,  she  is  an  object  lesson  right  in 
this  line  ;  for  as  I  said,  she  is  sensible,  intelligent, 
well-read  and  worth  to  us  four  times  as  much  as 
pretty  Miss  M.,  and  she  herself  says  that  her  few 
years  in  the  country  were  the  ‘making’  of  her. 
This  led  me  to  wonder  why  more  of  our  bright 
young  country  girls  did  not  turn  to  Ihis  as  a  means 
of  support.” 

“No  doubt  they  would  find  it  difficult  to  fit  them¬ 
selves  for  the  work.  Those  who  want  positions 
usually  want  them  for  immediate  support.” 

“I  know;  but  the  tuition  in  schools  where  both 
stenography  and  typewriting  are  taught  and  a  posi¬ 
tion  secured  is  but  .$100  or  thereabouts.  And  listen  to 
what  Miss  Lane  told  me.  You  have  seen  Miss  C.  of 
the  Bell  Telephone  office,  I  think  ?” 

“  That  bright,  stylish  looking  girl  who  was  with 
Miss  Lane  at  the  World  Building,  is  she  not  ?  ” 

“The  very  same.  She  was  country  bred,  with  a  good 
education  for  a  foundation — a  school  teacher.  For  a 
year  or  two  she  grubbed  away  at  short-hand  alone, 
while  teaching.  Then  she  packed  her  grip  and  started 
for  New  York.  She  took  six  weeks’  practice  lessons 
in  short-hand  and  type-writing,  went  into  the  Bell 
office  the  first  year  and  she  is  there  to  this  very  27th 
of  July,  1892.  That  was  five  years  ago.  The  position 
is  not  a  1  hard,’  although  it  is  responsible  one.  She  is 
in  one  of  the  most  luxurious  offices  in  the  city;  the 
company  has  voluntarily  advanced  her  salary  several 
times,  and  she  ranks  as  an  ‘expert,’  and  earns  three 
times  what  the  ordinary  teacher  or  stenographer  re¬ 
ceives.  So  much  for  grit  and  work.” 

“That  sounds  very  well,  Solomon.  Yet  you  wouldn't 
dare  advise  any  young  country  girl  to  come  to  New 
York  or  any  big  city  looking  for  a  place.  The  risks 
are  too  great.” 

“  As  you  say,  the  risks  are  great.  No  young  girl 
would  be  safe  to  come  alone  to  New  York.  The  very 
first  kind-hearted  (?)  person  who  offered  to  help  her 
might  lead  her  into  the  very  sink  of  iniquity.  But  a 
girl  with  sufficient  strength  of  mind  to  study  alone 
until  she  was  fitted  to  take  a  position,  would  probably 
not  be  so  very  young,  and  would  perhaps  have  suf¬ 
ficient  knowledge  of  the  world  to  take  care  of  herself. 
If  not,  friends  might  see  her  established,  and  after 
becoming  wonted  to  the  city  a  girl  who  conducts  her¬ 
self  carefully  is  as  safe  on  New  York  streets,  for  in¬ 
stance,  as  anywhere,  at  reasonable  hours.” 

“But  I  think,  Solomon,  that  there  might  be  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  finding  a  position.  Think  how 
long  Mrs.  G.’s  sister  was  in  obtaining  work.” 

“  To  tell  the  truth,  Mathilde,  I  fear  Mrs.  G.’s  sister 
was  not  very  well  qualified.  Still,  you  are  right  in 
thinking  that  to  secure  a  position  would  be  the  most 
difficult  part.  Those  not  from  schools  which  contract 
to  find  positions  for  their  pupils,  would  find  trouble 
here,  possibly,  for  the  city  denizen  used  to  city  ways 
will  snap  up  a  position  while  a  rival  from  the  country 
is  deciding  that  one  is  needed,  even  though  the  latter 
may  be  much  better  fitted  for  it.  And  a  lack  of  as¬ 
surance  is  a  great  hindrance  to  one  who  wants  work. 
This,  I  think,  is  one  of  the  chief  reasons  why  those 
who  are  country-bred  find  it  so  difficult  to  get  places 
in  the  city,  aside  from  the  fact  that  those  already  ‘in,’ 
will  push  their  friends  into  every  possible  vacancy.” 

MYRA  V.  NORYS. 

*  *  # 

A  Man  to  the  Rescue. — As  my  wife  has  been  inca¬ 
pacitated  for  many  years  from  work  of  any  kind,  I 
will  relate  how  I  got  rid  of  the  persistent  and  villain¬ 
ous  bed  bugs.  I  oftentimes  got  a  neighboring  woman 
to  help  me.  We  used  coal  oil,  which  killed  every  one 
we  could  see,  and  filled  all  the  cracks  and  crevices. 
Yet  it  seemed  as  if  thousands  remained.  At  last  I 
went  to  the  city  and  bought  a  new  bedstead  and  mat¬ 
tress.  Then  wre  carried  the  old  bedstead  and  all  per¬ 
taining  to  it  immediately  to  the  second  story  of 
an  outhouse,  perhaps  150  feet  from  the  dwelling,  and 
there  we  left  them,  and  I  can  safely  assert  that  I  have 
never  since  had  a  bed  bug  in  the  house ;  nor  have  I 
found  even  the  trace  of  one.  One  extra  bedstead,  mat¬ 
tress,  etc.,  will  be  enough  to  change  around  with  sev¬ 
eral  others,  one  at  a  time  It  must  be  left  outside 
at  least  four  or  five  months  to  make  sure  that  the  bugs 
are  all  dead  ;  then  bring  it  in  and  exchange  for  an¬ 
other.  Once  before  we  found  the  pests  in  the  mat¬ 
tress,  and  I  had  a  case  made  of  light-weight  yellow 
cotton  and  put  it  around  the  mattress ;  and  while  it 
was  sewed  tightly,  not  one,  I  think,  ever  escaped  out 
of  it,  still,  I  believe  plenty  were  left  outside  for 
seed.  b.  f.  c. 
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What  Open  Eyes  See. 

As  the  tender  green  corn  comes 
on,  and  the  family  begins  to  tire  of  it 
cooked  in  standard  ways,  do  not  let  the 
corn  fritters  he  forgotten.  It  is  fash¬ 
ionable  to  consider  them  nicer  if  the 
corn  is  grated;  but  they  are  thus  far  more 
likely  to  be  clammy  and  heavy  than  when 
the  rows  of  corn  are  cut  lengthwise  and 
the  pulp  scraped  out. 

A  Man’s  Idea  of  Woman. — A  woman 
must  be  a  fool  indeed  who  can  really  be¬ 
lieve  that  her  person  is  that  of  a  grace, 
her  smile  the  smile  of  Venus,  her  beauty 
surpassing  that  of  Helen,  and  her  under¬ 
standing  that  of  Sappho.  She  knows 
better  ;  she  knows  that  her  wit  is  small 
and  petty  beside  the  wit  of  a  man  ;  her 
wisdom  nothing  but  to  learn  a  little  of 
what  men  have  said  ;  her  very  beauty,  of 
which  so  much  is  said,  but  a  flower  of  a 
few  years,  whereas  the  beauty  of  man¬ 
hood  lasts  all  a  life.  So  writes  Walter 
Besant.  Dare  we  women  believe  him  ? 

A  Hot  Day  in  July. — The  thermome¬ 
ter  indicates  94  degrees  in  the  shade  ;  the 
men  have  come  in  for  dinner.  A  cool 
kitchen  greets  them — one  room  serves  for 
kitchen  and  dining-room  as  a  rule  in  the 
West.  The  blinds  are  closed  to  keep  out  the 
hot  sun.  There  is  clean,  white  table  linen, 
with  fresh  doilies  at  the  men’s  plates  to 
keep  the  tablecloth  clean.  White,  spongy 
bread,  a  golden  ball  of  butter — hard,  just 
up  from  the  cistern — a  head  of  crisp, 
curled  lettuce,  with  dressing  of  cream 
and  sugar,  or  vinegar  and  sugar,  as  one 
prefers,  boiled  eggs — with  the  shells  re¬ 
moved,  in  a  nest  of  lettuce  leaves — a  glass 
of  fresh  onions,  a  plate  of  sliced  beef 
from  the  staples.  For  dessert,  corn-starch 
pudding  with  cream,  and  a  dish  of  cur¬ 
rants,  together  with  a  pitcher  of  cool 
milk  right  from  the  creamery,  refresh 
the  partakers  thereof. 

“  How  much  nicer  this  cool  dinner  than 
a  hot  one,”  remarks  one  of  the  men. 

MRS.  FRED.  C.  .JOHNSON. 

Can  the  Head  “Save  the  Heels?” — 

Having  much  to  do  on  different  floors,  my 
knees,  always  weak,  began  to  fail;  so  I 
procured  a  basket  that  I  might  carry  all 
I  could  each  way.  Soon  my  arms  and 
wrists  became  so  lame  that  I  could 
scarcely  use  them  at  all.  I  now  bandage 
one  and  lubricate  the  others.  Recently 
I  began  on  all  possible  occasions  to 
bend  the  back  instead  of  the  knee.  Now 
I  have  a  new  difficulty,  trouble  with  the 
spine.  What  may  be  learned  from  my 
experience  ?  1st.  That  we  cannot  save 
one  organ  of  the  body  at  the  expense  of 
another;  for  the  one  called  to  do  double 
duty  will  revolt  and  demand  a  hearing 
through  the  language  of  pain  and  suf¬ 
fering.  2nd.  That  if  we  would  use  the 
improvements,  hints  and  suggestions 
given  us,  to  lighten  our  work  or  do  it 
better  instead  of  doing  more  work,  we 
would  derive  from  them  vastly  more  ben¬ 
efit  than  we  now  do.  3rd.  No  amount  of 
order  or  system  can  enable  one  person  to 
do  everything  without  breaking  down, 
for  “  there  is  always  somewhere  a 
weakest  spot.” 

“  mrs.  pettes.”  (Number  Six) 

Making  Americans. — During  an  en¬ 
tertainment  given  by  a  certain  ward 
school  in  New  York  city,  at  a  certain 
place  in  the  programme  each  child  arose, 
holding  in  his  or  her  hands  two  flags. 
One  was  the  American  flag,  the  other  the 
flag  of  the  nation  from  which  the  father 
had  come.  The  visitors  recognized  half 
a  dozen  flags  well  known.  Then  they 
saw  nearly  a  dozen  others,  recognizable 
as  the  banners  of  countries  known  to  us 
in  a  vague  way  as  heathen.  When  these 
children,  none  being  under  five  years  of 


When  Baby  was  Bick,  we  gave  her  Castorla, 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castorla, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castorla, 
When  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Castorla 


age,  first  come  to  this  school,  they  are 
foreigners  to  the  very  core.  They  speak 
the  language  of  their  fathers,  and  per¬ 
haps  have  never  even  heard  the  sound 
of  an  English  word.  They  enter  the  pri¬ 
mary  department.  And  here  it  may  be 
said  that  although  the  youngest  are  five 
years  old,  the  ages  of  many  extend  up¬ 
ward  toward  18  and  20  years.  The  prob¬ 
lem  is  to  teach  these  children  the  English 
language,  and  then  to  make  American 
children  out  of  them.  Go  into  the  school 
at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year,  and 
you  will  think  the  task  hopeless,  impos¬ 
sible.  Come  back  at  the  end  of  six 
months,  and  if  you  close  your  eyes  and 
listen  to  the  reading  exercises,  you  will 
not  be  able  to  distinguish  Chinese  child 
or  Arab  child  or  Tunisian  child  from  the 
few  pure-blooded  Americans  who  form 
the  curiosities  of  the  school.  This  seems 
beyond  belief,  yet  it  is  Harper’s  Weekly 
that  vouches  for  its  truth. 

Mother  and  Child. — “Please,  dear 
mamma,  could  you  not  spare  time  to  go 
to  the  woods  with  brother  and  me  this 
afternoon?  You  might  take  a  book  or 
some  sewing.  All  we  desire  is  to  have 
you  with  us.  You  used  to  take  time ; 
why  can’t  you  now  ?  ” 

These  were  the  words  of  a  little  pen¬ 
cilled  note  I  found  on  my  table  one  busy 
morning.  The  last  clause  struck  home 
and  aroused  me  as  to  whither  I  was  drift¬ 
ing.  Hours  spent  in  superfluous  work  in 
cooking  and  on  the  children's  clothing 
could  be  given  to  them  with  better 
results  in  other  ways.  As  a  consequence 
there  was  always  a  worn-out,  tired  feel¬ 
ing,  leaving  me  unable  to  enjoy  even 
their  merry  prattle.  Yet  when  my  little 
girl  came  for  her  answer,  I  put  her  off 
with  the  old  excuse,  “No  time  to-day,” 
intending  to  go  with  her  in  the  near  fu¬ 
ture.  Other  work  crowded  on,  however, 
and  my  intention  was  forgotten  until 
sickness  came  to  her,  and,  burning  with 
fever,  in  her  delirium,  she  begged  of  me 
to  go  to  the  woods,  where  it  would  be 
nice  and  cool.  It  was  then  I  realized 
how  gladly  would  I  have  given  up  every¬ 
thing  to  be  able  to  grant  her  request. 

II.  MAC  DONALD. 

A  New  Sort  of  Vacation. — Two 

summers  ago,  my  holiday  consisted  of  a 
nine  days’  drive  through  northern  Onta¬ 
rio.  We  drove  225  miles,  but  the  steep 
and  rough  roads  limited  our  speed  to 
three  miles  an  hour.  My  husband 
walked  about  half  the  distance,  while  I 
was  Jehu.  One  steep  hill  we  descended 
was  three-quarters  of  a  mile  long  ;  and 
the  corduroy  roads  and  bridges  !  I  be¬ 
came  so  acrobatic  that  as  long  as  I  held 
on  to  the  reins,  I  felt  pretty  sure  of  fall¬ 
ing  back  into  the  conveyance  again  after 
each  bump. 

Bears  were  numerous  in  the  woods  we 
passed.  One  forest  was  13  miles  long 
without  a  settler’s  clearing.  The  scenery 
along  our  route  was  grand  and  af¬ 
forded  a  magnificent  dining-room  when 
we  halted  each  noon,  started  our  own 
camp  fire,  made  coffee  and  toasted  ham  ; 
but  any  farm  house  will  give  a  lodging 
and  meals  for  a  modest  sum.  Wild  rasp¬ 
berries  were  abundant.  This  is  a  sports¬ 
man's  paradise,  rich  in  partridge,  deer, 
and  even  moose ;  we  passed  a  brook 
where,  the  day  before,  two  fishermen 
had  caught  over  12  dozen  brook  trout. 

Our  expenses,  for  feeding  horses  and 
all,  were  not  over  $14,  and  I  am  ready  to 
go  again  when  “  invited.”  G.  A.  r.  h. 

More  on  an  Unsavory  Subject. — 

I  lay  down  my  last  Rural  full  of  sympa¬ 
thy  for  the  one  who  asks  for  a  remedy 
for  bed  bugs.  Despair  no  longer ;  a 
v  ord  to  the  wise  is  sufficient ;  the  word 
is  quicksilver.  For  Iowa  bugs  it  is  sure 
death.  I  found  my  house  overrun  with 
them,  from  the  great  and  crafty  down  to 
the  third  and  fourth  generation.  In  dis¬ 
may,  I  took  my  beds  to  pieces,  accom¬ 
panying  the  work  with  tears  of  mortifi¬ 
cation  and  wrath.  But  I  conquered,  and 
my  neighbors  use  my  remedy  with  equal 
success. 

Take  a  tablespoonful  of  quicksilver  and 


the  whites  of  two  egg s.  Beat  the  eggs 
as  for  frosting;  when  stiff,  add  the  quick¬ 
silver  and  beat  again.  The  “silver”  will 
appear  in  tiny  globules  all  through  the 
froth.  With  a  feather  touch  every  crack 
and  corner  of  the  bedsteads,  also  around 
the  base  boards  and  other  lurking  places 
in  the  room.  A  few  days  will  tell  the 
story.  Keep  the  mixture  always  on  the 
inside  of  the  bedsteads  so  that  you  can 
see  the  little  silver  globules,  and  the 
dreaded  enemy  will  pass  you  by.  One 
application  will  last  six  months  or  more. 

ICAN. 

[This  remedy  can  hardly  be  called  new, 
unless  it  be  so  old  that  it  has  become 
new  by  virtue  of  being  forgotten.  It 
was  the  first  remedy  for  Cltnex  to  which 
the  leader  of  “Open  Eyes”  was  intro¬ 
duced,  years  since.  We  fancy  “the  word” 
is  “  every  crack  and  corner  and  lurking 
place,”  rather  than  “  quicksilver”  espec¬ 
ially. — Eds.  ] 

A  Visit  from  Helen  Keller. — She 

stood  with  her  arm  about  Miss  Sullivan's 
neck,  a  tall  child  for  her  age,  with  a  very 
bright  and  smiling  face. 

As  the  different  girls  came  up  to  meet 
her,  Miss  Sullivan  repeated  their  names 
to  Helen  by  means  of  the  deaf-and-dumb 
alphabet,  and  Helen  spoke  to  them. 

You  ask  how  can  that  be  ? 

One  of  the  most  marvelous  things  of 
all  is,  that  she  has  learned  to  articulate. 
Think  of  it  !  She  has  never  heard  a 
human  voice  in  her  life.  Of  course,  her 
articulation  is  very  imperfect ;  but  when 
she  speaks  slowly,  one  can  understand 
quite  well  what  she  says.  Her  teachers 
think  that  in  a  year  or  two  her  utterance 
will  be  perfectly  distinct.  Her  voice  is 
necesssarily  peculiar. 

About  30  girls  were  introduced  to  her, 
for  each  of  whom  she  had  a  pleasant 
word.  I  think  in  no  one  case  did  she 
forget  a  name.  *  *  *  In  telling  us  of 

Tommy,  she  said,  “  When  he  was  a  litt  e 
baby,  his  dear  mamma  died,  and  then  he 
was  sick,  and  then  the  light  went  out  of 
his  eyes,  and  the  hearing  from  his  ears. 
Now  he  has  come  to  be  educated.  And 
by  and  by,”  she  added,  “  when  he  knows 
more  words,  he  will  understand  what  a 
wonderful  thing  language  is,  and  how 
education  brings  music  and  love  to  body 
and  soul.”  St.  Nicholas  tells  the  story. 


If  you  name  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  our  advertisers  you 
may  be  pretty  sure  of  prompt  replies  and  right  treat¬ 
ment. 
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Many  thousands  of  progressive  farmers 
believe  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  be  the  best  of 
farm  journals  for  them.  We  sincerely 
believe  it  to  be  the  best  farm  newspaper 
in  existence.  Yet  it  is  ever  improving 
and  before  long  other  new  and  popular 
features  will  be  added.  Our  readers  know 
whether  we  are  given  to  vain  boasting, 
whether  we  try  to  make  wind-bags  look 
like  cannon  balls  by  mere  talk.  American 
farmers  are  getting  to  demand  not  only 
the  “best’’  going,  but  also  the  best  that 
can  be  made.  Only  when  we  make  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  that  shall  we  be 
satisfied,  BECAUSE  WE  WANT  500,- 
000  READERS  !  Is  that  a  laudable 
ambition  ?  Do  you,  dear  sir,  share  in  it  ? 
Criticize  this,  your  paper,  all  you  please, 
so  long  as  you  do  it  with  the  desire  for 
its  improvement.  In  it  you  are  getting 
for  a  few  cents  a  week,  the  results  of 
what  costs  nearly  $50,000  a  year  to  pro¬ 
duce.  So  say  your  say  to  help  make  it  as 
good  as  may  be. 

Soon  we  shall  present  for  your  consid¬ 
eration  a  programme  which  we  believe 
will  make  you  glad  to  help — if  not  so 
already — bring  in  some  of  those  500,000 
readers.  Meanwhile  we  fire  the  first  shot 
of  the  campaign  with  an  offer  of  three 
months’  new  trial  subscriptions  for  25 
cents.  Free  sample  copies  do  not  pay. 
People  don't  value  what  costs  nothing. 
A  three  months’  acquaintance  often  ripens 
into  permanent  friendship.  Will  you 
help  the  acquaintance  ? 

Agricultural  news. 

Italy  sends  5,000,000  eggs  to  England  every  week. 

It  Is  stated  that  the  California  prune  crop  this 
year  will  not  be  65  per  cent  of  last  year’s. 

The  largest  oak  now  standing  in  England  is  the 
“  Cowthorpie,”  which  measures  78  feet  in  circumfer¬ 
ence  at  the  ground. 

Grasshoppers  In  countless  numbers  have  been  de¬ 
stroying  entire  fields  of  oats  In  Huron  County,  and 
adjoining  counties,  Ohio. 

The  Dismal  Swamp,  of  Virginia,  where  many  a 
fugitive  slave  has  perhaps  been  engulfed,  has  been 
sold  to  Thomas  Hallentine,  a  millionaire  farmer  of 
that  State. 

The  San  Francisco  Board  of  Health  complains  of 
the  adulteration  of  milk,  mainly  with  water,  and  im¬ 
pure  water  at  that,  and  wonder  is  expressed  that  the 
death  rate,  especially  among  infants,  Is  not  higher 
than  It  is. 

The  sixth  annual  convention  of  the  Association  of 
American  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tions  will  meet  In  New  Orleans,  November  15,  at  noon, 
with  headquarters  at  the  St.  Charles  Hotel.  Pro 
grammes  will  be  issued  later. 

Reports  from  the  California  vineyards  seem  to 
show  that  the  grape  business  is  being  overdone 
there.  They  are  producing  more  wine  than  can  be 
readily  disposed  of,  and  the  result  is  a  glut  in  the 
market  and  a  tumble  In  prices. 

A  car-load  ol  melons,  which  are  said  to  be  the 
largest  shipped  this  year  in  any  part  of  the  United 
States,  left  Charleston,  Mo.,  the  other  day  over  the 
Wabash.Road.  The  car  contained  1,000  melons,  and 
the  average  weight  was  40  pounds  each. 

The  usual  Presidential  year  hens  have  put  in  their 
appearance.  One  resides  In  Bath,  Me.,  and  the  initials 
“  B  H.,"  are  clearly  marked  on  her  eggs.  Another 
dwells  in  Little  Peddllngton,  Mo.,  and  the  letters 
“G.  C.,”  are  distinctly  embossed  on  hers. 

The  farmers  of  southwest  Georgia  have  good  rea¬ 
son  to  congratulate  themselves  on  having  tried  fruit 
raising  in  preference  to  cotton.  This  present  season 
is  one  of  greater  abundance  than  ever  before,  and,  as 
prices  are  good,  the  farmers  are  finding  their  ven¬ 
ture  most  profitable. 

Heavy  storms  are  sweeping  over  Spain  and  are 
doing  an  immense  amount  of  damage.  The  rain  is 
falling  in  torrents  and  is  destroying  the  grape  and 
olive  crops.  Floods  along  the  rivers  have  also  done 
immense  damage  to  crops,  live  stock  and  farm  build¬ 
ings  and  other  Improvements. 

Mrs.  Wilson,  wife  of  “  Tama  Jim  ”  Wilson,  the  well- 
known  writer  and  politician,  and  at  present  the  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  Experiment  Station  at  the  State  Agri¬ 
cultural  College  at  Ames,  la.,  committed  suicide  the 
other  day,  drowning  herself  at  Squaw  Creek,  at  the 
college  farm.  Poor  health  is  assigned  as  the  cause. 

At  Kansas  City  the  newly  projected  Armour  Pack¬ 
ing  Company  plant  is  being  constructed  as  rapidly 
as  possible,  with  the  men  working  day  and  night. 
One  building  is  being  put  up  500x192  feet,  84  feet  high, 
and  three  others  about  300x192  and  84  feet  high,  in 
addition  to  smaller  structures. 

Reports  from  the  great  storm  a  week  ago  in  Minne¬ 
sota  are  to  the  effect  that  it  was  general  throughout 
the  State,  and  that  the  damage  to  crops  was  very  ex¬ 
tensive.  Whole  fields  were  laid  waste,  the  grain 
being  so  badly  beaten  down  and  lodged  as  to  be 
almost  worthless.  Some  hail  accompanied  the  storm 
in  different  sections. 


Mrs.  N.  E.  Beasley,  of  Chicago,  is  the  inventor  of  a 
plan  for  the  construction  of  a  pipe  line  lor  transport¬ 
ing  grain.  The  plan  is  to  lay  pipes  from  Chicago  to 
the  Atlantic  coast,  the  grain  to  be  carried  in  a  contin¬ 
uous  ventilated  shaft  at  the  rate  of  12  miles  an  hour. 
A  working  model  is  to  be  erected  in  Chicago  this  fall. 
Grain  men  in  New  York  know  nothing  of  Mrs.  Beas¬ 
ley  or  her  alleged  Invention. 

The  suffering  among  the  laboring  classes  of  the 
Mexican  population  on  both  sides  of  the  upper  Rio 
Grande  is  appalling,  owing  to  failure  of  crops  due  to 
droughts  lust  broken  after  three  years.  Many  fami¬ 
lies  have  been  living  for  days  on  cactus  plants  and 
mesquite  beans.  Many  children  have  died  of  fever 
and  billlousness.  The  relief  committees  Issue  four 
pounds  of  corn  to  each  person  a  week — merely  enough 
to  keep  the  life  in  their  bodies. 

The  rapid  emigration  of  the  English  agricultural 
population  to  the  cities  is  attributed  by  those  who 
have  attentively  studied  the  problem  to  the  growing 
dullness  of  village  life.  The  old  feasts,  the  fairs  and 
the  games  have  for  the  most  part  disappeared.  Thus, 
while  there  is  vastly  more  cricket  (the great  national 
game)  played  in  England  than  50  years  ago,  it  is  not 
played  by  the  same  classes.  In  the  old  day-long 
matches  on  the  village  greens  the  elevens  were 
mostly  made  up  of  laborers.  They  are  so  no  longer. 

Some  time  since  the  government  of  Ontario,  Can¬ 
ada,  appointed  a  commission  to  investigate  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  dishorning  cattle.  After  a  thorough  investi¬ 
gation  in  different  parts  of  the  province,  it  has  just 
reported  that  the  cruelty  of  the  practice  has  been 
greatly  exaggerated  by  its  opponents,  and  that  the 
advantages  to  cattle  themselves,  as  well  as  their 
owners,  amply  justify  it.  Similar  reports  have  come 
from  official  Investigating  committees  in  different 
parts  of  this  country  and  of  Europe,  and  there  can 
no  longer  be  any  doubt  that  the  operation,  properly 
performed,  Isas  justifiable,  uneconomic  and  human¬ 
itarian  grounds,  as  spraying  or  castration. 

Condensed  Correspondence 

Iowa,  Des  Moines,  Polk  County.  August  6.— 
This  has  been  one  of  the  most  unfavorable  seasons 
ever  known  for  farming  in  central  Iowa.  Our  spring 
was  late,  cold  and  wet,  and  we  had  heavy  rains,  at¬ 
tended,  in  many  sections,  with  hail  and  heavy  winds 
during  June  and  July.  Now  our  weather  is  nearly 
perfect  for  crops,  except  that  the  nights  are  rather 
cool.  As  compared  with  the  crops  of  1891,  corn  is 
growing  fast  now,  though  there  are  many  late  and 
foul  fields.  Acreage,  110:  condition,  95.  Winter 
wheat — very  little  ever  sown  here— about  as  much 
this  season  as  usual,  and  the  yield  and  quality  are 
good.  The  same  can  be  said  of  rye,  barley  and  buck¬ 
wheat.  Oat  acreage,  100;  condition,  50.  The  crop 
was  damaged  somewhat  by  rust  and  too  much  wet, 
and  was  a  week  or  more  late,  but  is  now  about  all 
harvested.  Hay  acreage,  100;  condition,  100.  The 
crop  was  excellent,  and  while  some  of  that  harvested 
early  was  damaged  somewhat  by  rain,  a  large  crop 
has  been  or  is  being  put  up  in  good  condition. 
Some  fields  were  allowed  to  get  too  ripe  while  wait¬ 
ing  for  weather  fit  to  cure  the  crop. 

More  millet  was  sown  this  year  than  usual,  as  there 
was  so  much  land  that  was  too  wet  to  plant  with 
early  crops.  The  crop  is  doing  finely.  Early  pota¬ 
toes,  acreage  75;  condition,  75.  This  crop  was  dam¬ 
aged  by  too  much  rain  and  there  have  been  indica¬ 
tions  of  rot;  but  as  our  weather  has  cleared  up,  we 
hope  to  escape  much  loss  from  this  source.  The  late 
crop  is  poor;  it  was  too  late,  a  bad  stand,  badly  cul¬ 
tivated  and  there  will  be  a  short  crop.  The  white 
grub  is  very  bad  on  potatoes.  Sweet  potatoes  about 
an  average  crop.  Fruit  nearly  an  entire  failure— a 
few  berries  and  grapes,  but  very  few  apples,  no 
plums,  nor  were  there  more  than  a  few  cherries. 
Blight  and  mildew  bad  on  fruit  trees.  Vegetable 
crops  generally  light.  Pastures  good  and  stock  gen¬ 
erally  in  good  condition— plenty  of  good  stock  water. 
We  have  passed  the  danger  line  for  drought  this  sea¬ 
son,  as  there  is  now  moisture  enough  to  finish  all 
crops.  Prices  are  good  and  there  is  a  good  demand 
for  nearly  all  farm  products.  While  many  of  our 
crops  are  short,  yet  we  shall  have  enough  and  some 
to  spare  in  most  lines,  though  if  we  have  any  winter 
apples,  we  will  have  to  look  to  some  other  section  for 
them.  i>.  g.  white. 

MARYLAND,  MY  MARYLAND. 

1  respond  with  pleasure  to  The  Rural's  desire  to 
place  before  its  readers,  particularly  young  working¬ 
men,  the  merits  of  one  among  “various  sections”  for 
settlement.  To  its  older,  “comfortably  fixed”  read¬ 
ers  I  would  say,  “It  would  be  pleasant  to  have  you 
with  us,  to  enjoy  you  socially  and  intellectually,  and 
money  seems  to  be  the  great  thing  needed  to  de¬ 
velop  our  section,  but  we  are  engaged  in  making  a 
new  country  on  this  plateau  of  the  Alleghenies,  and 
I  am  much  afraid  you  would  not  be  content  with  nor 
adapt  yourselves  to  the  crudities  necessarily  incident 
to  all  new  sections.” 

Why  is  it  new?  Because  till  of  late  the  land  has 
been  held  in  large  tracts— Ex-Governor  Thomas,  for 
example,  owned  about  40,000  acres  in  one  body.  This, 
however,  has  not  precluded  railroads,  as  we  have 
the  B.  &  O.  and  W.  Va.  &  C. — nor  schools,  churches, 
etc.,  for  tenants  and  villages  required  these.  With 
regard  to  healthfulness,  it  may  be  said  that  the  air  is 
rare,  electrical  and  stimulating,  the  thermometer 
sometimes  goes  to  20  degrees  below  zero,  but  I  have 
never  known  eight  inches  of  frost  in  the  ground,  nor 
the  mercury  to  rise  above  92  degrees  in  the  shade  in 
summer ;  the  streams  rising  from  the  numerous 
clear,  cold  springs,  abound  in  trout,  and  the  pro¬ 
tracted  droughts  of  lower  altitudes  and  sparsely 
wooded  sections  are  unknown;  neither  mosquitoes, 
malaria  nor  consumption  thrives  in  such  a  climate, 
but  rheumatism  Is  aggravated.  As  to  markets,  as 
New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  keep  prices 
practically  the  same  throughout  the  East  for  all  the 
staples  and  we  are  but  18  hours'  ride  from  the  first 
and  six  from  the  last  city,  a  fair  price  for  our  sur¬ 
plus  is  assured.  But  this  being  at  present  principally 
a  mining  and  lumbering  country,  we  seldom  have  a 
surplus  of  much  except  wool,  and  so  get  for  our  pro¬ 
duce  about  50  per  cent  more  than  we  could  in  the 
large  cities. 

Land  can  be  bought  at  from  $5  to  $15  per  acre,  and 
Is  generally  adapted  to  the  growth  of  all  crops  raised 
in  central  New  York.  This  county— Garrett— is  es¬ 
pecially  adapted  to  sheep,  cows,  potatoes,  celery  and 
cranberries.  Timber  is  mostly  hard  wood.  The  na¬ 


tives  generally  lack  enterprise,  but  the  land  is  being 
rapidly  settled  by  others- -five  houses  have  gone  up 
(or  are  doing  so)  within  the  last  year- the  nucleus  of 
a  colony  of  New-Yorkers. 

The  greatest  advantage  of  all  for  this  section  is  the 
respect  which  is  accorded  a  young  man  for  living 
within  his  means  while  making  his  fight  for  a  farm 
of  his  own.  This  is  not  the  case  in  the  East;  the 
pressure  to  put  all  on  one’s  back,  table  or  turnout, 
and  the  social  ostracism  to  those  who  set  their  face 
like  a  flint  against  all  such  extravagances,  are  more 
than  most  high-spirited  young  couples  can  endure. 
Ere  many  years  the  case  will  be  the  same  here  too: 
but  those  who  get  a  start  now  will  then  be  able  to 
“  put  on  style,”  and  perhaps  enjoy  it  more  when 
they  themselves  are  the  leaders.  Last  July  I  was 
permitted  to  see  the  inventory  of  a  man  who  came 
here  six  years  ago  with  less  than  $50,  and  his  assets 
now  exceed  his  liabilities  more  than  $4,400.  He  is  a 
“  rustler,”  though,  and  his  “think  shop  ”  is  not  “to 
let.”  Politically,  Garrett  County  is  about  a  tie. 
There  is  no  colored  population.  I  am  in  no  way  con¬ 
nected  with  the  sale  of  land.  All  who  come  do  not 
like  it.  Some  are  looking  for  the  advantages  of  both 
old  and  new  sections  combined,  with  none  of  their 
disadvantages — an  impossible  Eldorado— but  all  who 
stay  have  a  hearty  welcome.  c.  t.  s. 

Crop  and  Market  notes. 

Eggs  are  improving  in  price,  if  not  in  quality.  Fine 
goods  are  promptly  taken  at  highest  quotations. 

Tomatoes  are  cheap  and  abundant — they  do  not 
promise  to  be  a  very  profitable  crop.  Let  us  hope 
they  will  not  drop  as  low  as  they  did  last  year,  when 
for  weeks  they  did  not  really  pay  for  picking  and 
marketing. 

New  Georgia  sun-dried  peaches  have  reached  us 
and  have  sold  for  10  and  12  cents.  They  are  very 
much  better  flavored  and  more  wholesome  than  the 
finest  evaporated  stock  which  is  made  beautiful  by 
sulphur  fumes. 

The  recent  blockade  of  freight  by  the  strike  kept 
back  large  shipments  of  meat,  and  nearby  veal,  etc., 
took  quite  a  little  upward  turn  on  account  of  the  in¬ 
creased  demand.  It  did  not  seem  to  help  poultry — 
prices  tumbled  in  that  line. 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  peach  trash  in  the  markets 
lately— the  premature  type,  with  curiously  mottled 
cheeks  and  flavorless  flesh.  It  is  the  courier  of  better 
goods,  we  hope,  which  will  soon  follow,  though  we 
are  not  to  have  any  great  crop  this  season.  The 
Georgians  have  about  disappeared  from  the  markets. 

The  apple  crop  of  England  is  reported  very  light; 
that  of  France  is  light,  and  of  Holland  as  very  small. 
Belgium  has  a  good  crop,  Germany  poor — not  nearly 
enough  for  its  own  use.  Denmark  has  a  good  crop, 
largely  Gravenstelns,  which  do  not  last  long.  What 
American  apples  we  have  to  spare  will  be  wanted 
abroad. 

Butter  holds  up  pretty  well  in  price,  but  it  rather 
looks  as  if  the  railroad  strikes  had  something  to  do 
with  it,  fears  being  entertained  that  supplies  may  be 
shut  off.  Trading  has  been  rather  dull,  though 
holders  have  been  firm  in  their  demands  for  quota¬ 
tions.  The  percentage  of  goods  selling  at  the  top 
quotations  is  very  small — smaller  than  most  people 
will  readily  believe. 

Careful  observations  in  Oneida  and  Otsego  Coun¬ 
ties,  N.  Y.,  within  the  past  week,  indicate  that  the 
hop  crop  in  that  section  will  be  below  the  average 
in  weight,  but,  so  far,  of  better  than  average  quality. 
Occasional  yards  are  seen  which  promise  from  1,500 
to  1,800  pounds  to  the  acre,  but  the  great  majority 
will  fall  below  the  average.  Reports  from  Belgium 
and  England  announce  “fair”  crops;  but  the  En¬ 
glish  product  is  inferior  in  size  and  strength.  En¬ 
gland  uses  about  450.000  bales,  and  from  the  present 
outlook  will  need  from  200.000  to  250,000 from  abroad. 
As  the  German  crop  is  reported  “down  to  last 
year's,”  this  country  will  probably  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  supply  most  of  the  deficiency,  so  that  pri¬ 
ces  here  should  be  highly  profitable— 27  to  28  cents 
are  named  as  a  starter,  though  some  are  reported 
as  holding  for  30  cents.  During  the  week  Palmer 
Seedlings  have  sold  in  the  New  York  city  markets 
for  27  to  27^j  cents. 
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Crimson  or 
German  Clover. 

( Also  called  Scarlet  Clover.) 

A  more  valuable  crop  than  this 
does  not  exist.  As  an  improver 
of  the  soil,  or  for  an  early  sum¬ 
mer  forage  or  hay  crop  it  is  un¬ 
surpassed.  As  a  green  manur¬ 
ing  crop  for  Grain,  Cotton  or 
Trucking  Crops,  it  gives  the 
very  best  results;  while  for  im¬ 
proving  poor  land  it  has  no 
equal.  First  introduced  in  Vir¬ 
ginia  fifteen  years  ago,  since 
which  time  its  growth  has  rapidly 
extended  until  now  it  is  largely 
grown  in  nearly  every  State  in 
the  Union. 

Circulars  giving  full  information 
free.  Price  of  New  Crop  Seed,  $6. 
per  bushel  of  6o  lbs. 

T.  W.  Wood  &  Sons, 

Seedsmen,  Richmond,  Va. 

Fall  Circular  giving  full  information  on  all  Seeds  for 
Fall  sowing,  ready  August  15th.  Mailed 
free.  Send  for  it. 


Some  Valuable  Books 
Worth  Far  More 
than  they  Cost. 

FRUITS,  ETC. 


A  B  C  of  Strawberry  Culture.  Terry . $0.40 

American  Grape-Growing  and  Wine-Making. 

Husmann . 1.60 

Apple  Culture,  Field  Notes  on.  Bailey.  (90  p.;  111.)  .75 

Cranberry  Culture.  White.  (Ill.) . 1.25 

Cape  Cod  Cranberries.  Webb.  Paper . 40 

Florida  Fruits.  Harcourt.  (350  p.) . 1.25 

Fruit  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America.  Downing. 

(1,500  p.;  ill.) .  6.00 

Grape-Growers’  Guide.  Chorlton.  (211  p.) . 75 

Grape  Culture.  Tryon . 25 

Grape  Culturlst.  Fuller.  (283  p.;  Ill) . 1.50 

Hand-Book  of  Tree  Planting.  Eggleston.  (126  p.)  .75 

How  to  Grow  Strawberries.  Knapp . 25 

Miniature  i^ult  Garden.  Elvers .  1.00 

Orange  Culture.  Moore . 1.00 

Peach  Culture.  Fulton.  (200  p.) . 1.50 

Peach,  Pear,  Quince  and  Nut  Trees,  Culture  of. 

Black.  (400  p.) .  1.50 

Pear  Culture  for  Profit.  Quinn.  (136  p.)". . 1.00 

Propagation,  Art  of.  Jenkins . 30 

Quince  Culture.  Meech.  (143  p.) .  1.00 

Small  Fruits,  Success  with.  Roe . 1.50 

Small  Fruit  Culturlst.  Fuller . 1.50 


VEGETABLES. 


Asparagus  Culture.  Barnes  &  Robinson . 50 

Cabbages.  Gregory.  (25  p.) . 80 

Carrots  and  Mangold-Wurtzels . 80 

Cauliflowers.  Brill . 20 

Celery  Growing  and  Marketing:  A  Success. 

Stewart .  1.00 

Farm  Gardening  and  Seed  Growing.  Brill . 1.00 

Gardening  for  Profit.  Henderson . 2.00 

Garden— How  to  Make  it  Pay  Greiner.  (260p.;lll.)  2.00 

Melons,  How  to  Grow  for  Market.  Burpee . 30 

Mushroom  Culture.  Falconer . 1.50 

Onion  Culture  (The  New.)  Greiner . 50 

Onion-Raising.  Gregory . 30 

Onions:  How  to  Grow  for  Market.  Burpee . 26 

Peanut  Plant.  Jones . 50 

Squashes.  Gregory . 30 

Sweet  Potato  Culture.  Fltz . 60 


LIVE  STOCK,  POULTRY,  ETC. 


A  B  C  of  Bee  Culture.  Root. . 1.25 

Butter  Making.  Valentine  (English) . 35 

Dairyman’s  Manual.  Stewart . 2.00 

Feeding  Animals.  Stewart . 2.00 

Manual  of  the  Apiary.  Cook . 1.50 

Milch  Cows  and  Dairy  Farming.  Flint . 2.00 

Harris  on  the  Pig.  Joseph  Harris . 1.50 

Shepherd’s  Manual.  Stewart . 1.50 

Swine  Husbandry.  Coburn .  1.75 

Veterinary  Adviser.  James  Law . 3.00 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


A  B  C  of  Carp  Culture.  T erry . . . 35 

Agriculture.  Storer.  (2  vols) . 5.00 

Azalea  Culture.  Halllday.  (Price,  $2.)  Our 

special  price . . . 1.00 

Barn  Plans  and  Outbuildings .  1.50 

Botany.  Lessons  In.  Gray.  (226 p.;  111.) . 1.50 

Botany.  Manual  of.  Gray.  (800  p.;  plates)  ....  2.00 

Bulbs.  Rand.  (350  p.;  111.) . 2.50 

Camellia  Culture.  Halllday .  1.00 

Cactaceous  Plants.  Casele . 50 

Chrysanthemums.  Burbidge .  1.50 

Culture  of  Farm  Crops.  Stewart . . t  .50 

Draining  for  Profit  and  Health.  Waring . 1.50 

Ensilage  and  Silos.  Colcord .  .  ..1.00 

Every  Woman  Her  Own  Flower  Gardener.  Daisy 

Eyebright . 1.00 

Fertilizers.  Gregory . 40 

Gardening  for  Pleasure.  Henderson . 2.00 

Grasses  and  Forage  Plants.  Flint .  2.00 

Grasses.  -How  to  Know  Them  by  Their  Leaves. 

McAlpine  ■  . 1.00 

Hand-Book  of  Plants.  Henderson.  (520  p.;  lllp  4.00 

Home  Acre.  Roe . 1.56 

Home  Floriculture.  Rexford .  1.50 

Home  Florist,  The.  Long . 1.50 

Hop  Culture . 50 

How  Crops  Feed.  Johnson.  (400  p.;  111.) . 2.00 

How  Crops  Grow.  Johnson.  (375  p.)  . 2.00 

How  Plants  Grow  Gray.  (216  p.;  ill.)  .  ..  l.ofl 

How  the  Farm  Pays.  Henderson  &  Crozler . 2.50 

Insects  Injurious  to  Plants.  Saunders.  (425  p. ;  ill.)  2.04 

Insects,  Injurious.  Treat.  (270  p.;  111.) . 2.01 

Irrigation  for  Farm,  Garden  and  Orchard.  Stew-  • 

art . 1.50 

Landscape  Gardening.  Parsons . 3.50 

Manures,  Book  on.  Harris.  (350  p.) . 1.75 

Nature’s  Serial  Story.  Roe  .  2.50 

Nitrate  of  Soda  for  Manure.  Harris . .10 

Orchid  Culture.  Rand . 3.00 

Ornamental  Gardening.  Long .  2.00 

Practical  Floriculture.  Henderson .  1.50 

Practical  Forestry.  Fuller.  (280  p.;  111.) .  1.50 

Preparing  Vegetables  for  the  Table . 50 

Rhododendrons . 1.50 

Roses  in  the  Garden  and  Under  Glass.  Rider. 

(English) .  M 

Rural  Essays.  Downing... .  ...  3.0C 

Talks  Afield.  Bailey . 1.0C 

The  Dog.  Youatt . 2.50 

Timbers  and  How  to  Grow  Them.  Hartig  ...  .75 
The  Rose:  Its  Cultivation,  Varieties,  etc  Kll- 

wanger. . 1.25 

The  Silo  and  Silage.  A.  J.  Cook . 25 

The  Trees  of  Northwestern  America.  Newhall.  2.50 
Truck  Farming  at  the  South.  Oemler . 1.50 


THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO., 
Times  Building,  New  York. 


FOR 

FORCING 
UNDER  GLASS 


GINSENG 

Northern  and  Canada,  per  lb . 

Western  as  to  quality,  per  lb . 

Southern  as  to  quality . 

HONEY. 

White  clover,  1  lb.  bxs.,  per  lb . 

2  lb.  bxes.,  per  lb . 

Poor,  per  lb . . 

Buckwheat,  1  lb.  bxs.,  per  lb . 

Buckwheat,  2  lb.  bxs.,  per  lb . 

Extracted,  per  lb . 

Extracted  Southern,  per  gallon . 

HOPS. 

N.  Y.  State,  1891,  choice . 

Fair  to  prime . 

Common . 

N.  Y.  State,  1890,  choice . 

Good  to  prime . 

Old  olds . 

California,  1891 . 

California,  1800 . 

Pacific  Coast,  old  olds . 

Bavarian . 

MEATS  AND  STOCK. 

Live  veal  calves,  prime,  per  lb . 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb . 

Common  to  medium,  per  lb . 

Live  calves,  Western,  per  lb . 

Live  calves,  buttermilk,  per  lb . 

Grassers,  per  lb . 

Calves,  city  dressed,  per  lb . 

Country  dressed,  prime .  . 

Country  dressed,  fair  to  good . 

Country  dressed,  common  to  medium 

Dressed,  buttermilk,  per  lb . 

Dressed  grassers,  per  lb . 

Spring  Lambs,  alive,  near-by,  per  lb.... 

Alive,  poor  to  good,  per  lb . 

Sheep,  alive,  good  to  prime,  per  lb . 

Sheep,  alive,  poor  to  fair,  per  lb . 

Hogs,  country  dressed,  light,  per  lb . 

Country  dressed,  medium,  per  lb . 

Country  dressed,  heavy . 

Live,  per  100  lbs . 

POTATOES. 

Long  Island  in  bulk . 

Jersey,  Prime . 

Sweet,  Southern  yellow,  per  bbl  . 

POULTRY— LIVE. 

Spring  chickens,  per  lb.,  large . 

Medium,  per  lb.,  large . 

Fowls,  Jersey,  State  and  Penn.,  per  lb. .. 

Western,  per  lb . 

S’n  and  So’western,  per  lb . 

Roosters,  mixed,  per  lb . 

Old,  per  lb . 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb . 

Ducks,  N.  Y.,  N.  J.  &  Pa.,  per  pair . 

Ducks,  Western,  per  pair . 

Southern,  per  pair . 

Geese,  Western,  per  pair . 

S’n  and  Southwest’n.  per  pair . 


SELF-ACTiNG 


SHADE  ROLLERS 


Beware  of  Imitations. 


NOTICE 
AUTOGRAPH 
/-)  OF - - 


r  /A yv  LABEL 

.O'  and  okt 

THE  GENUINE 


Have  been  planted  by  most  critical  growers  for  over 
half  a  century.  They  are  sure  to  grow,  true  to  name, 
and  will  save  you  money  and  disappointment  If  sown 
In  the  greenhouse  or  hot  beds: 

Pkt.  Oz  M-lb.Lb. 

Radish,  Early  Scarlet  Globe  (True).$0.0T>  0.15  0.25  0.75 
Radish,  Early,  Round.  Dark  Red .. .  .05  .10  .20  .00 

Parsley  for  Forcing,  Emerald . 10  .16  .30  1.00 

Lettuce,  Black-seeded  Simpson . 05  .15  .85  1.00 

Lettuce,  Chicago  Forcing . 10  .20  .40  1.50 

Lettuce,  Grand  Rapids  Forcing . 10  .25  .50  1.75 

Mushroom  Spawn.  English . 12 

Beets,  Milwaukee  Forcing .  10  .15  .25  .80 

Send  for  sample  of  True  Scarlet  Globe  Radish 
Seed  and  Catalogue  free. 

AUG.  BURMEISTER  &  CO., 

Box  4.  Bay  View  Station,  Milwaukee,  Wls. 


BEANS  AND  PEAS 

Marrow,  choice,  1891 . 2  30  @- 

Mediums,  choice,  1891 . 

Pea,  choice,  1891 . 

White  Kidney,  choice,  1891 . 

Red  Kidney,  choice,  1891 . 

Yellow  Eye,  choice,  1891 . 

Black  Turtle  Soup,  choice,  1891 . 

Lima  beans,  California  (60)  lbs.) .... 

Foreign  medium,  1891 . 

Green  peas,  1891,  bbls.,  per  bush . 

Green  peas,  1891,  bags,  per  bush . 

Green  peas,  Scotch.  1891.  bushel.... 

BUTTER. 

Creamery —  western. 

Elgin  extras . 

Other  Western  extras . 

Firsts  . 

Seconds . . 

•Thirds . 

Imitation  creamery— 

Firsts  . 

Seconds  . 

Thirds . 

Dairy  firsts . 

Seconds  . 

Factory  fresh,  extra . 

Firsts  . 

Seconds  . 

Fourths  to  thirds . 

Rolls . 

STATE  AND  PENN. 

Creamery,  Pails,  extra . 

Half  firkin  tubs— 

Fresh  extras . . 

Firsts  . 

Seconds . 

Welsh  tubs— 

Fresh  extras . 

Firsts  . 

Seconds . 

CHEESE. 

State  factory,  full  cream— 

Fine . 

Fair  to  prime . . 

Light  skims  choice . 

Light  skims,  common  to  prime. , 

Skims  choice . 

Pennsylvania  skims . 

EGGS. 

N.  Y.  State  and  Penn,  new  laid  per  doz . 20  @21 

Western  fresh  gathered  choice . 20  @ — 

Western  fresh  gathered,  fair  to  prime . 17  @19 

FRUITS— GREEN. 

Apples,  Gravensteln,  per  d-h  bbl . 2 

Nyack  Pippin,  per  d-h’d,  bbl . 2 

Nyack  Pippin,  per  open-head  bbl . 1 

Orange  Pippin,  per  d-  h’d  bbl . 1 

Orange  Pippin,  open-head  bbl . 1 

Astrachan.  prime,  per  bbl . 1 

Sour  Bough,  prime,  per  bbl . 1 

M.  Blush,  per  bbl . 1 

Sweet,  per  bbl . 1 

Com.  and  wind-falls,  per  bbl . 

Pears,  Md.  &  Del.  Bartlett,  per  crate . 1 

Ga.  and  Va.  Bartlett,  per  crate . 1 

Bartlett,  per  round-hoop  bbl . 3 

Bartlett,  per  fiat  hoop  bbl . 3 

Bartlett  Up-River,  per  keg . 2 

Clapp’s  Favorite,  per  bbl . S 

Clapp's  Favorite,  per  keg . 1 

Beurre  Giffard,  per  bbl . 2 

Catherine,  per  bbl . 2 

Bell,  per  bbl . 2 

Scooter,  per  bbl . 1 

Flemish  Beauty,  per  bbl . 1 

Flemish  Beauty,  per  keg . 

Ga.,  Le  Conte,  per  bbl . 2 

Ga.,  Le  Conte,  prime  to  fancy,  per  crate. 

Ga.,  Kieffer,  per  bbl . ? 

Plums,  Up-River  Egg,  per  bbl . i 

Up-River  Egg,  per  keg . 1 

As  to  kind,  per  small  basket . 

Peaches,  Md.  &  Del.,  Crawford,  per  basket. 1 

Md.  &  Del..  Crawford,  per  crate . 1 

Md.  &  Del.,  Old  mlxon,  per  basket . 1 

Md  &  Del.  Mt.  Rose,  per  crate . 1 

Md.  &  Del.  Mt.  Rose,  per  basket . 1 

Md.  &  Del.,  E.  York,  per  basket . 1 

Md.  &  Del.  Stump,  per  basket . 1 

Md.  &  Del.  common,  per  basket . 

Jersey,  prime,  per  basket . 1 

Jersey,  plain,  per  basket . 

Jersey,  poor,  per  basket  . 

Grapes,  Up-River  Champion,  per  lb . 

Up-River  Moore’s  Early,  per  lb . 

Va.  Ives,  per  8  lb,  basket . 

Va.  Ives,  per  4  lb,  basket . 

Va.  Moore’s  Early,  per  8  lb  basket . 

Va.  Concord,  per  8  lb  basket . 

Va.  Concord,  per  4  lb  basket . 

Va.  Delaware,  per  4  lb  basket . 

Va.  Niagara,  per  4  lb  basket  . 

Blackberries,  Up-Itlver,  per  quart . 

Jersey,  per  quart . 

Huckleberries,  Penn.  &  Mountain,  per  quart 

Shawangunk  Mt.,  per  box . 

Jersey,  per  box . 

Jersey,  per  quart . 

Md.,  per  quart . 

Muskmelons,  Hackensack,  per  bbl . 1 

Up-Jersey  Jenny  Lind,  per  bbl . 1 

Up-Jersey  Nutmeg,  per  bbl . 1 

So-Jersey  Gem,  per  bbl . 1 

So-Jersey  Jenny  Lind,  per  bbl . 1 

So-Jersey  Christina,  per  bbl . 1 

So-Jersey  Nutmeg,  prime,  per  bbl . 

Md.,  prime,  per  bbl . 

Md.,  poor  to  good,  per  bbl  . 

Anne  Arundel,  per  bbl . 

Norfolk,  per  bbl . 

Watermelons,  poor  to  fancy,  per  car 

Prime  large,  per  100 . 

Medium,  per  100 . 

Small,  per  100 . 

FRUITS— DOMESTIC  DRIED 

Apples,  evaporated,  1891,  fancy .  8  @- 

Evaporated,  1891,  choice .  7)4@  7 

Evaporated,  1891,  prime .  7 )4@  - 

Evaporated,  1891,  common  to  fair .  6  @  7% 

Southern  sliced,  1891,  prime .  4  @5 

State  and  coarse  cut,  1891 .  4  @  4% 

Southern  coarse  cut,  1891 .  4  @  - 

Chopped,  1891 .  2)4®  2% 

Cores  and  sklnB,  1891 .  2  @  2% 

Peaches,  Georgia,  sun-dried,  1892 . 10  @12 

N.  C.  peeled,  fancy .  -  @  - 

N.  C.  peeled,  choice .  -  @  - 

Southern  peeled,  cdmmon  to  prime .  -  @  - 

Raspberries,  1891,  evaporated . 20  @21 

1891,  Bun-dried . 17  @17)4 

Blackberries,  1891,  per  lb .  3  @3)4 

Huckleberries,  1891,  per  lb . 10  @  - 

Cherries,  1892 . 19  @20 

Cherries,  1891 . 18  @19 

Plums,  State .  7  @  - 

Apricots,  Cal.,  1892,  per  lb . 12  @15 

GRASS  SEED. 

Clover .  10)4®  — 

Timothy . ....1  00  @1  30 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay,  No.  1,  per  100  lbs . . . 90  @  95 

No.  2,  per  100  lbs . 75  @  80 

Shipping,  per  100  lbs . 65  @  70 

Clover,  mixed,  per  100  lbs . 65  @  — 

Clover,  per  100  lbs . 60  @  — 

Hay,  salt,  per  100  lbs . 55  @  — 

Straw,  Long  Rye,  per  100  lbs . 55  @  60 

Straw,  Short  Rye,  per  100  lbs . 40  @  50 

Straw,  Oat,  per  100  lbs . 45  @  55 

8traw,  Wheat,  per  100  Ibe.. . . 40  @  — 


RUDY  SEED  WHEAT. 

Unequaled  for  production  and  quality.  Largest 
yielder  at  Ohio  Experiment  Station  1891;  69  leading 
varieties  tested.  Samples  and  circulars  free. 

H.  J.  RITTER,  Tippecanoe  City,  Ohio. 


LINSEED  OIL  MEAL 


.24  @24)4 
.23  @24 
.21  @22)4 
.19  @20 
.17  @18 

.20  @— 
.16  @18 
15  @15)4 
18  @19 
.15  @16 
17  @— 
.16  @16)4 
.15  @15)4 
.14  @14)4 


New  York  Trade  Schools, 

First  Ave.,  67th  and  68th  Sts.,  New  York. 

Twelfth  Season:  October  17  to  May  8,  1883.  Day 
and  Evening  Classes.  Instruction  In  Plumbing, 
Rrtcklnvlng  and  Carpentry.  House,  Sign  and  Fresco 
Painting,  Plastering,  Stone  Cutting,  Blacksmiths 
Work  and  Printing.  Terras  Moderate.  Attendance 
last  season,  641,  the  young  men  coming  from  21  differ¬ 
ent  States  and  from  Canada.  Circular.  Illustrated 
with  photo-engravings,  mailed  free  on  application. 


8  @  - 
,  7M@  7'M 
,  6  ®  7 
.  4  @  5 
3)4@  4 
.  3  @  3)4 
,  9  @12 
10)4@11 
9  @10 
8  @  9 
7  @  8 
.  6  @  7 

6«@  m 

.  5)4@  6)4 
.  5M@  5-M 
.  3)4@  5 
.  8)4@  - 
7M@  8 
-  @  - 
.5  75@0  10 


At  present  writing  (July  1, 1892,)  OIL  MEAL  Is  very 
low,  and  now 


IS  A  FAVORABLE  TIME 


to  lay  in  a  stock  for  Fall  Sales  or  use 

JOBBERS  as  well  as  CONSUMERS  will  do 
well  to  consider  this  subject. 


FARM  FOR  SALE 


At  Great  Neck,  Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  14  miles  from 
New  York  City  and  Brooklyn;  2%  miles  from  Great 
Neck  and  Hvde  Park  Stations,  on  tho  Long  Island 
Railroad  180  acres— 146  cleared  and  34  woodland; 
14  acres  apple  and  pear  orchards;  highest  elevation 
270  feet,  overlooking  ocean  and  Sound.  Good  house 
nnd  farm  house,  large  barns  and  other  outbuildings. 

Address  H.  M.  SMITH,  Long  Island  City,  N.  T. 


Please  write  us  for  quotations  and  other  particulars 


23)4@24 

.22  @22)4 
.20  @21 
.18  @19 

.21  @22 
.19  @20 
.17)4@18 


DETROIT.  MIOHIW AW 


Jones’  Winter  fife  wheat 


The  grandest  winter  wheat  ever  offered,  and  tho  hardiest,  heaviest  and  most  prolific. 

Price,  $1.00  per  peck;  $3.50  per  bushel. 

All  wheat  growers  should  try  it,  and  before  buying  their  seed  wheat  this  fall  should  send  for  our 
Special  Wheat  Circular  In  which  we  oiler  all  the  now  leading  varieties. 

The  Wheat  Circular  and  our  Progressive  Farmers’  Manual  will  be  mailed  free  on  application. 


35  &  37  Cortlandt  St. 

NEW  YORK 


POULTRY— DRESSE  D. 

Turkeys,  fancy  small . —  @  — 

Mixed  weights  dry  choice . 17  @18 

Young  toms  fair  to  choice . —  @ — 

Old  toms . —  @— 

Fair  to  good . —  @— 

Phlla.  chick’s,  3  to  3)4  lbs  to  pair,  per  lb . 20  @— 

Chick’s,  3  to  4  lbs.,  per  lb . 17  @19 

Chickens,  3  lbs  and  over,  per  lb . 16  @17 

Fowls,  Jersey . 14  @— 

State  and  Pennsylvania . 14  @  — 

Western . 12  @13 

Western,  poor  to  fair . 11  @12 

Old  Roosters .  8)4@  9 

Spring  Ducks,  per  lb,  Long  Island . 16  @17 

Western .  7  @12 

TALLOW. 

Olty  prime  ($2  for  hogsheads) . 4)4@  4)4 

Country  (packages  fresh) . 4)}@  - 

VEGETABLES. 

Cabbage,  L.  I.  and  J'y  Flat  Dutch  per  100  .  3  00@  4  00 

Celery.  Mich.,  per  doz.  roots .  20®  60 

Local,  per  doz  bunches .  1  25@  2  00 

Caulifiower.  L.  I.  and  Jersey,  per  bbl .  2  00@  3  00 

Cucumbers,  Jersey,  per  box .  40®  60 

Corn,  Hackensack  Jersey,  per  100..  .......  80@  1  00 

Other  Jersey,  per  100  .  50@  75 

Egg  plant,  Jersey,  per  box .  1  00®  1  50 

Lima  beans,  Hackensack,  per  bag . 1  25@  1  50 

Other  .Jerssy,  per  bag .  75@  1  25 

Onions,  Conn,  white,  per  bbl .  2  50@  3  00 

Conn,  yellow,  per  bbl .  2  00®  2  50 

Conn  red,  per  bbl .  1  50@  2  00 

Orange  Co.  red,  per  bbl .  1  25@  1  50 

State  and  Western  yellow,  per  bbl .  2  00@  2  25 

Jersey  yellow,  per  bbl  .  1  75®  2  25 

Pickles,  cucumber,  large,  per  1000 .  1  75@  2  00 

Cucumber,  small,  per  1000 .  1  50@  1  75 

Tomatoes,  near-by  Jersey,  etc.,  Acme .  30@  60 

Near-by  Jersey,  etc.,  Grant .  15®  30 

FEED. 

Bran,  40  lb . per  cwt.  I  65  @  67)4 

60  lb .  65  @  — 

Middlings,  80  lb .  65  @  — 

100  lb .  75  @  80 

Sharps .  75  @  80 

Hominy  Chop .  80  @  85 

Oil  meal .  1  20  @1  25 

Cotton-seed  meal . 1  17  @-  — 

MILK. 

The  total  dally  supply  for  the  week  has  been  20,451 
cans  of  milk,  190  cans  of  condensed  milk  and  834  cans 
of  cream.  The  average  price  paid  for  the  surplus 
on  the  platform  has  been  11.30  a  can  of  40  quarts. 


THE  SCIENTIFIC  CORN  HARVESTER 


Knives 

HI!  Protected. 

ptaj  Guards  to  gather 
{/!■&  down  Corn. 

Operators  sit  at 


Great  Saving  m 
over  old  s  h 

methods.  M 

- 

Rides  on  Wheels.  ^ 

Pulls  Easy.  Juj 

No  sudden  cfo 

starts  or  jerks. 


Mueh  Easier 
and  Better. 


Licensed  by  The 
American  Corn 
Harvester  Asso’n. 


Send  for 
Catalogue. 


R.  N.-Y.  FOR  3  YEARS  AND  A  $60  SEWING  MACHINE 


>  for  only  1823. 

Warranted  for  five  years.  A  first-class,  high-arm  sewing  machine  witii  all 
improvements.  The  freight  to  any  point  in  the  U.  S.  cast  of  Rocky  Mountains  is 
rarely  over  $1,  and  usually  less. 

Light-running,  durable  ;  self-threading  all  hut  the  needle  ;  self-setting  needle  ; 
made  of  the  finest  steel  and  iron  ;  full  nickel-plated  ;  simple  in  construction,  with 
interchangeable  parts,  so  that  any  worn  or  broken  part  can  be  readily  replaced  ; 
black-walnut  table  and  top. 

We  are  enabled  to  make  the  price  so  low  because  discounts  and  middlemen’s 
expenses  are  merged  in  one  large  discount  to  us,  as  we  take  tike  place  of  the  usual 
other  means  of  selling,  as  we  deal  directly  with  our  subscribers. 

The  machine  is  supplied  with  a  complete  i  ___ 

■Hemmer,  Needles,  six  Robbins,  Quilt- 


7@  10 
60@  90 
50®  75 
6@  9 

5@  7 

.1  50®  3  50 
.1  00@2  00 
.1  00@1  50 
.1  25@1  50 
.1  25®  1  50 
1  25@1  50 
.  50@1  00 

.1  00@ - 

. .  50@  75 
.1  00@1  25 
....  60  @1  00 
100  00@200  00 
,  15  00@  18  00 
.  10  00®  14  00 
.  7  00@  9  00 


outfit- 

ing  Gauge,  Screw-Driver,  Oil  Can  filled  with  ||| jlffi f |f|| 

Oil,  Cloth  Gauge,  Thumb-screw,  Rutfler,  IlSPV 

Tucker,  Binder  and  full  set  of  llemmers. 

Shipments  are  made  directly  from  factory  j'iitii*5'1^  i1^.,  Hff? 

and  require  five  to  25  days  to  reach  destina-  Hi  pgg  mgjgg 

tion,  according  to  distance.  Purchaser  pays  HI  3gi  iffliv  Hjflnj 

freight  upon  receipt  of  Machine.  Wj  ~rj 

Manufacturers’  warranty  accompanies  ™  f]  /jRaWrU 

each  Machine.  The  manufacturers  of  this  U  TDOl 

machine  are  thoroughly  reliable.  ®  if  fV 

Persons  ordering  machines  should  state  I  J  T  II 

plainly  the  point  to  which  the  machine  is  to  v  ^ 
be  shipped,  as  well  as  the  office  the  paper  is 
to  he  sent  to  (always  mention  county.) 

Our  special  offer  is  to  send  the  Sewing  Machine  complete,  and  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  for  three  years,  all  for  only  $22.  A  renewal  subscription  and  two  new 
names  for  one  year  each  count  the  same  as  a  single  three-year  subscription. 


You  Cannot  be  Sure  that  you  will  run  the 
Summer  through— free  from  all  attacks  of  Cramps, 
Cholera  Morbus,  Diarrhoea  or  Dysentery,  &c.  Pru¬ 
dently  provide  yourself,  therefore,  with  Dr.  Jayne's 
Carminative  Balsam,  a  perfectly  safe  medicine,  and 
a  sure  curative.— Aclv. 


•  RIPANS  TABULES  regulate} 

•  the  stomach,  liver  and  bowels,  purl- J 

•  fy  the  blood,  are  safe  and  effectual  4 

•  /  vV/l/V^^^l  the  best  medicine  known  for  bilious-  * 

•  fQ?  A'S'  .Cj/ness,  constipation,  dyspepsia,  foul* 

J  LggttA/O I  l\V/  breath,  headache, mental  depression.  * 
1  wHur  painful  digestion,  bad  complexion  * 
J  and  all  diseases  caused  by  failure  of  ♦ 

J  the  stomach,  liver  or  Dowels  to  per-* 

I  form  their  proper  1  unctions.  Persons  given  to  over-  f 

•  eating  are  benefited  by  taking  one  after  each  meal.  T 

•  Price,  $2  ;  sample.  15c.  At  Druggists,  or  sent  by  mail.  I 

•  RIPANS  CHEMICAL  CO.,  10  Spruce  St.,  New  York.  J 


Is  a  quick  relief  and  reliable  Cure  for  ASTHMA, 
Hay  Fever  and  Catarrh.  I  want  every  sufferer  to 
know  what  this  remedy  will  do.  Don't  let  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  pass.  (This  ad.  may  not  appear  again).  Send 
for  Free  Trial  and  Testimonials  to 

JAMES  L.  LEAVITT,  Attleboro,  Mass. 


Every  one  likes  fresh  fruit  and  vegetables,  but  few  know  just  how 
to  preserve  and  keep  them  for  future  use. 


AE.  WILLIAMS,  of  near  Everett,  Pa.,  will 
•  sell  either  a  two-horse  or  a  three-horse  Level 
Tread  Horse-Power;  also  a  six  to  eight-horse  Guiser 
Thrashing  Machine.  Write  to  him  for  particulars. 


By  ERMENTINE  YOUNG, 

Tells  just  how  to  do  this.  It  also  gives  directions  for  the  preparation  of  FRUIT-PASTES  and  SYRUPS. 

It  gives  general  directions  about  the  selection  aDd  preparation  of  the  fruit,  the  tools  needed,  etc.  Careful 
directions  are  given  for  the  preparation  of  Preserves,  Jams,  Marmalades  and  Jellies,  from  Apples, 
Apricots,  Barberries.  Blackberries,  Blueberries,  Huckleberries,  Cranberries.  Cherries,  Citron,  Currants. 
Figs,  Gooseberries,  Grapes,  Oranges,  Peaches,  Pears,  Pineapples,  Plums,  Quinces,  Raspberries,  Rhubarb, 
Strawberries  and  Tomatoes. 

It  gives  recipes  for  making  Catsups,  Pickles,  Fruit  Juices  and  Syrups,  and  directions  for  Canning  anfj 
Drying  fruits.  Every  one  who  wishes  to  live  well  and  economically  should  have  this  book. 

Sent  by  mall,  postpaid  for  20  cents. 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  Times  Building,  New  York. 


Ilf  AMTrn  A  LAWN  ROLLER,  one 
”  r\  II  I  C  horse.  Address,  with  size, 
weight,  condition  and  price,  P.  O.  Box  50,  Cold  Spring- 
on-Hudson,  New  York. 


T7V  Y1  >  D  A  T  U  —A  New  Milk  Reg.  JER- 
T  UaJLv  ioxvJjIL.  SEV  COW,  six  years  old, 
with  Heifer  Calf,  dropped  June  20,  1892.  Sold  for 
want  of  use:  broke  up  housekeeping.  Address 
G.  F.  FORPHAM,  Montrose,  Susq.  County,  Pa 
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The  Land  of  Dreams. 

The  twilight  deepens,  the  shadows  creep, 

The  moonlight  quivers  In  silver  beams, 

And  silent  we  step  In  the  boat  of  sleep, 

And  drift  to  the  shadowy  land  of  dreams. 

Oh,  mystic  land  where  the  dead  return, 

And  warm  lips  cling  In  the  deathless  kiss; 

And  the  years  are  not.  and  the  weary  learn 
That  anguish  dies  in  the  arms  of  bliss. 

Afar  In  that  holy,  unknown  land, 

Ambition  gathers  the  flowers  of  fame; 

And  fortune  reaches  her  golden  wand, 

And  pure  and  white  Is  the  soul  of  shame. 

The  shackles  fall  from  the  prisoner  there, 

The  peasant  sits  on  the  throne  a  king; 

The  blind  eyes  open  to  all  that’s  fair, 

And  deaf  ears  hear,  and  the  dumb  lips  sing. 

Dreams!  Who  can  tell  what  messengers  stray 
Around  us  all  in  the  hush  of  night; 

When  the  form  lies  still  as  the  soulless  clay. 

And  we  follow  ourselves  through  love  and  light. 

And  who  can  say  but  the  land  of  dreams 
Is  the  land  of  the  living,  after  all; 

And  dally  life,  with  Its  scars  and  seams. 

Is  only  a  dream  when  the  shadows  fall. 

—Martha  Bonner,  in  the  Boston  Globe. 

How  to  Keep  the  Boys  on 
the  Farm. 

This  is  a  serious  question,  and  one 
often  asked  by  anxious  parents,  little 
thinking  that  perhaps  they  are  the  means 
of  driving  the  boy  to  seek  other  means 
of  earning  money,  for  almost  the  boy’s 
first  ambition  is  to  have  something  he 
can  call  his  own.  What  parent  has  not 
been  asked  to  give  his  boy  some  young 
animal  which  he  might  rear  and  call  Ins 
own.  but,  when  disposed  of,  how  many 
fathers  appropriated  the  money  to  their 
own  use  ?  Perhaps  they  had  pressing 
needs  for  the  money,  but  what  a  fearful 
rate  of  interest  they  must  pay,  by  abus¬ 
ing  the  confidence  of  their  children. 

J)o  not  treat  your  son  like  a  servant. 
Make  home  as  pleasant  as  your  circum¬ 
stances  will  permit ;  study  his  character, 
watch  him  closely,  and  do  not  let  him 
grow  up  in  an  atmosphere  of  unkindness. 
He  should  not  be  afraid  of  his  parents, 
but  they  should  at  all  times  seek  his  con¬ 
fidence.  Many  times  do  we  see  the  youth¬ 
ful  flow  of  spirits  checked  by  a  father’s 
coming,  and  perhaps  to  be  renewed  at  a 
neighbor’s  where  such  strict  rules  are 
not  laid  down. 

Fathers  and  mothers,  have  you  forgot¬ 
ten  that  you  wore  once  young  ?  I  dare 
say  you  can  recall  to  memory  your  romp 
when  the  old  cat  was  away.  Give  the 
children  all  the  liberties  possible.  Pro¬ 
vide  them  with  home  amusements,  games, 
books,  children’s  papers,  etc.  Let  the 
papers  come  in  their  names.  Letter,  too, 
if  you  will  give  them  some  way  of  earn¬ 
ing  the  money  to  subscribe  for  such 
papers.  Let  them  expand  their  lungs 
with  laughter  ;  have  a  frolic  with  them 
occasionally.  He  a  boy  yourself  again. 
Teach  the  children  by  precept  and  ex¬ 
ample.  Put  some  trust  in  them.  Watch 
them  and  see  how  closely  they  guard 
your  interests.  Do  not  be  too  hard  on 
them  if  they  make  a  litter.  You  did  the 
same  yourself  once,  and  enjoyed  it,  too. 
Never  promise  a  child  anything,  unless 
you  expect  to  fulfill  it,  even  if  it  is  a 
whipping.  He  truthful  to  them,  and  ex¬ 
act  the  same  from  them.  Send  the  boy 
to  do  errands  for  you.  Let  him  pay 
small  bills  and  bring  you  the  receipt  and 
change,  if  any  there  be.  If  lie  makes  a 
mistake,  kindly  show  him  and  let  him 
try  again,  lie  must  learn,  if  you  expect 
him  to  take  your  place.  Do  not  fre¬ 
quent  places  where  you  would  not  want 
them  to  go,  or  use  language  jrou  would 
not  want  them  to  hear.  Give  them  a 
chance  to  earn  their  own  spending 
money,  and  they  will  not  use  it  as  liber¬ 
ally  as  they  would  if  it  came  easily.  Do 
not  send  them  out  to  trap  skunks  or  rats 
to  get  it,  but  give  them  some  respectable 
method  of  earning  it.  Some  farmers  say 
they  cannot  afford  to  let  their  boys  have 
land  to  work,  or  the  girls  to  have  a  share 
in  the  dairy  or  poultry.  If  you  are  sure 
you  cannot,  tell  them  why.  They  will 
not  think  any  the  less  of  you.  Do  not 
mortgage  the  farm  for  some  great  scheme 
they  have.  Doing  so  may  lead  to  the 
sale  of  the  roof  from  over  your  head. 


Their  feet  can  be  kept  from  slipping  by 
timely  chalking,  and,  above  all,  love 
your  children  when  they  are  grown  up 
as  well  as  when  they  were  babies. 

Now  the  question  comes  up,  how  to 
educate  the  boys  that  thej*  may  become 
interested  in  the  farm.  One  thing  is  cer¬ 
tain — the  college  course  has  been  tried 
and  failed,  for  by  the  time  the  boy  has 
graduated,  anything  like  manual  labor 
for  him  is  out  of  the  question.  The 
gymnasium,  base  ball  games  and  rowing 
matches  do  not  teach  him  to  plow  or  to 
raise  corn.  Education  is  made  as  stiff 
and  unyielding  as  a  board.  I  would 
abolish  that  stereotyped  course  and  throw 
Latin  and  Greek  to  the  dogs,  and  per¬ 
haps  it  would  be  as  well  to  let  some  of 
the  other  studies  follow.  Give  him  more 
arithmetic,  writing  and  spelling.  Teach 
him  business.  Why  should  men  teach  or 
boys  learn  in  chairs  ?  Take  the  young¬ 
sters  into  the  field.  Show  them  why 
you  plow  and  why  the  furrow  should  be 
kept  straight  and  that  the  seeder  should 
be  driven  in  a  workmanlike  manner. 
Talk  with  them  ;  comment  on  each  new 
thing  done — why  clover  enriches  the  soil 
more  than  Timothy  and  is  worth  more 
for  feeding.  Show  them  how  to  select  a 
good  horse,  cow,  or  other  animal.  Teach 
them  not  dead  languages,  but  living 
facts.  Develop  the  body  as  well  as  the 
mind.  Teach  them  to  work.  It  will  not 
hurt  them,  and  insist  on  their  doing  it  in 
a  workmanlike  manner.  Make  each  a 
companion  when  possible  in  your  walks 
and  drives,  and  a  good  thing  to  bear  in 
mind  is  that  a  well  arranged  farm  with 
a  successful  farmer  on  it  is  one  of  the 
best  colleges  in  existence  for  educating 
boys  to  take  care  of  themselves  as  well 
as  of  what  you  have  to  leave  them  when 
you  are  through  with  it.  I  do  not  wish 
to  condemn  the  colleges,  but,  like  every¬ 
thing  else,  there  is  great  room  for  im¬ 
provement  in  their  methods  of  education, 
for  a  great  amount  of  time  and  money  is 
worse  than  wasted  in  a  college  education 
if  boys  are  to  be  made  interested  in  the 
farm. 

1  would  change  the  method  of  educat¬ 
ing  the  young  by  adding  to  our  primary 
school  text  books,  matters  pertaining  to 
agriculture.  The  child  is  taught  of  God 
at  its  parents’  knees,  why  not  commence 
while  young  to  instruct  our  children  in 
that  wherein  lies  our  nation's  riches,  for 
the  nation's  wealth  is  dependent  on  the 
prosperity  of  its  agriculture. 

If  we  expect  our  children  to  follow  our 
occupation,  they  should  be  taught  some¬ 
thing  of  it.  The  text  book  does  not  con¬ 
tain  any  instructions  in  that  line.  Short 
sketches  in  regard  to  the  climatic  condi¬ 
tions  of  our  country,  or  a  chapter  about 
how  plants  grow  and  their  uses,  would  in 
my  opinion  strengthen  the  young  mind 
as  well  as  the  meaningless  sketches  that 
occupy  the  text  books  at  present,  and 
just  so  long  as  books  of  this  kind  are 
placed  before  our  children,  and  the  one 
idea  occupies  the  parents’  thoughts,  that 
their  children  shall  never  be  farm  drud¬ 
ges,  the  latter  are  sure  to  leave  that 
noble  calling  which  gives  them  more 
time  for  thought,  study  and  leisure  than 
auy  other  on  earth.  A  d.  baker. 


CANADA 

HARDWOOD 

UNLEACHEI) 


ASHES  Money  Books. 


f  Screened  and  ready  for  Immediate  shipment  in 
carload  lots,  direct  from  our  storehouses  in  Canada. 
Smaller  quantities,  In  bags,  from  our  storehouse  in 
New  York.  We  guarantee  all  ashes  shipped  by  us 
to  be  absolutely  pure  unleached,  and  give  all  pur¬ 
chasers  ample  time  to  satisfy  themselves  as  to  qua 
lity  of  the  ashes  before  paying  for  them.  Send  for 
our  prices,  circulars  and  other  Information  before 
ordering  ALLISON,  STROUP  &  CO., 

Mention  this  paper.  216  Fulton  Street,  New  York. 

OUR  HAY  CARRIERS 

are  the  best  suited  for  all  kinds  of  buildings.  Use 
any  Fork  or  Slings.  Kell  direct. 

FOWLER  &  FARRINGTON. 

Taugbannock  Falls,  N.  Y. 

“Low-Down  Milk  Wagon 


M 


IS  BUILT  BY  THE 

PARSONS  “LOW-DOWN”  WAGON  CO., 

K  ARL  V1LLE,  N  Y. 


STAR  MILK 

AND 

CREAM  COOLER 

Made  of  Brass  and  Copper, 
without  end-plates.  Free  and 
s  open  corrugations.  No  cor- 
|  ners  to  clean.  Cools  within 
£  two  degrees  of  water  used. 
s  Best  Cooler  on  the  market. 

Send  for  circular. 

EVANS  &  HEWING  S, 
H  ADDON  FI  ELD,  N.  J. 


ILK  CONSUMERS  APPRECIATE  MILK  PURIFIED 
OF  ALL  ODORS  OK  ANIMAL,  STABLE  OR  FEED; 
ODORS  OF  TURNIPS,  CA  B  B  A  G  ¥7  ENSILAGK~ 
MUSTARD,  HAG  WEED,  COTTON  SEED,  BREWERS’ 
GJtAINS,  APPLE  POMACE,  ETC.,  ETC.,  ACCOMPLISHED 
BY  USE  OF 

HILL’S  MILK  AERATOR. 


PROGRESSIVE  DAIRYMEN  ARE  RAPIDLY  ADOPTING 
THIS  STANDARD  MACHINE.  CATALOGUE  FREE  TO 
DAIRYMEN.  A  DDRESS 

B.  I,.  HILL,  WEST  UPTON,  MASS. 


TWO  SPLENDID  ARTICLES 
FOR  THE  DAIRY. 

Unsurpassed  in  the  Universe. 

The  Common  Sense 
Milk  Jar 

Discards  the  use  of  glass  or 
metal  tops,  wire  balls  or  other 
fasteners,  which  render  the 
ordinary  jar  so  difficult  to  keep 
clean  and  so  expensive  to  keep 
In  order.  The  covers  are  never 
used  but  once  and  the  time 
saved  In  washing  will  pay  their 
cost.  Customers  will  return  the 
potties,  for  without  new  covers 
they  are  not  available  for  do¬ 
mestic  use. 

Thatcher’s  Orange  Butter  Color 

Imitates  to  perfection  the  natural  tint  of  butter  in 
the  best  grass  season.  It  Is  pure,  sweet  and  whole¬ 
some,  rich  in  strength,  never  fades.  Will  keep  In  any 
climate,  never  turns  rancid.  Is  always  uniform  in 
strength  and  color.  Send  to  Cornish,  Curtis  &  Greene, 
Fort  Atkinson,  Wls.;  Boston  Dairy  Supply  Co.,  Bos¬ 
ton,  Mass.;  G.  G.  Wlckson  &  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.; 
Cornish,  Curtis  &  Green  Co.,  Saint  Paul,  Minn.,  for 
circulars  and  price  lists,  or  Thatcher  Manufacturing 
Co.,  Potsdam,  N.  Y. 


BUTTER. 


Parchment  lined  palls  for  from  3  to  10 
lbs.  Send  for  terms.  Detroit  Paper 
Package  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


3  YEARS’  SUBSCRIPTION  FREE.  3 

1.  e.  A  Three  Years’  Subscription  and  a  Serviceable  Fruit  Drier  for  the  price  of  the  latter 

The  U.  S.  Cook  Stove  Fruit  Drier  or  Evaporator. 

Thoroughly  Tested  and  Approved.  Latest,  Cheap¬ 
est,  Hest.  A  Veritable  Little  Bread- Winner. 

Weight,  25  pounds.  Metal  Base.  Can  be  used  on 
any  kind  of  Stove.  Dimensions:  Base,  22x16 
inches;  Height,  26  inches.  Eight  Galvanized  Wire- 
Cloth  Trays,  containing  12  square  feet  of  tray 
surface.  No  Extra  Fire.  Always  ready  for  use. 

Its  capacity  ample  for  domestic  use,  up  to  two 
bushels  of  fresh  fruit  per  day.  Price  of  the  Drier 
alone,  $7.  Special  price  to  our  subscribers  only 
$5 ;  or,  better  still,  together  with  a  three  years’ 
subscription,  §7.  This  will  pay  your  own  sub¬ 
scription  for  three  years  from  the  date  of  expira¬ 
tion  of  time  already  paid  for.  New  subscriptions 
may  be  substituted  if  preferred.  Shipped  by 
freight  at  purchaser’s  expense  ;  cost  50  cents  to 
about  $1,  according  to  distance. 

THE  BUBAL  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Times  Building,  New  York. 


The  Business  Hen;  Breeding  and  Feed¬ 
ing  Poultry  for  Profit. — By  H.  W. 
Collingwood,  P.  H.  Jacobs,  J.  H. 
Drevenstedt,  C.  S.  Cooper,  C.  S. 
Valentine,  Arthur  D.  Warner,  Henry 
Stewart,  Philander  Williams,  James 
Rankin,  Henry  Hales,  I.  K.  Felch, 
Dr.  F.  L.  Kilborne,  C.  H.  Wyckoff, 
H.  S.  Babcock,  C.  E.  Chapman,  etc. 
We  believe  that  this  little  book  will  meet  with  a 
hearty  reception  at  the  hands  of  all  of  that  vast  num¬ 
ber  of  people  who  are  interested  in  the  doings  of  “the 
little  American  hen,  *  and  especially  In  the  methods 
by  which  practical  poultrymen  make  her  so  profitable 
an  egg  and  meat  machine.  Price,  cloth,  75  cents; 
paper,  40  cents. 

The  New  Potato  Culture. — By  Elbert 
S.  Carman,  editor  of  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  ;  originator  of  the  Fore¬ 
most  of  Potatoes — R*rffl  New-Yorker 
No.  2.  This  book  gives  the  result  of 
15  years’  experiment  work  on  the 
Rural  Grounds 

How  to  increase  the  crop  without  corresponding 
cost  of  production.  Manures  and  Fertilizers.  The 
Soli.  Depth  of  Planting.  Seed.  Culture.  The  Rural 
Trench  System.  Varieties,  etc.  It  Is  respectfully 
submitted  that  these  experiments  at  the  Rural 
Grounds  have,  directly  and  Indirectly,  thrown  more 
light  upon  the  various  problems  Involved  In  success¬ 
ful  potato  culture  than  any  other  experiments  which 
have  been  carried  on  In  America.  Price,  cloth,  75 
cents;  paper,  40  cents. 

Chemicals  and  Clover. — Rural  Library 
Series.  (105th  thousand)  By  II.  W 
Collingwood. 

A  conelse  and  practical  discussion  of  the  all-in, 
portant  topic  of  commercial  fertilizers,  In  connection 
with  green  manuring  In  bringing  up  worn-out  soils, 
and  In  general  farm-practice.  Price,  paper,  20  cents. 

Practical  Farm  Chemistry. — A  Prac¬ 
tical  Handbook  of  Profitable  Crop- 
Feeding  written  for  Practical  Men. — 
By  T.  Greiner. 

Part  I.  The  Raw  Materials  of  Plant- Food.  Part 
II.  The  Available  Sources  of  Supply.  Part  III. 
Principles  of  Economic  Application,  or  Manuring  for 
Money.  A  concise,  practical  work,  written  In  simple 
style,  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  practical  farmer. 
Perhaps  the  best  and  most  understandable  book  yet 
written.  Price,  cloth,  $1. 

The  Nursery  Book.— By  L.  H.  Bailey: 
assisted  by  several  of  the  most  skill¬ 
ful  propagators  in  the  world.  In 
fact,  it  is  a  careful  compendium  of 
the  best  practice  in  all  countries.  It 
contains  107  illustrations,  showing 
methods,  processes  and  appliances. 
How  to  Propagate  over  2.000  varieties  of  shrubs, 
trees  and  herbaceous  or  soft-stemmed  plants;  the 
process  for  each  being  fully  described.  All  this  and 
much  more  Is  fully  told  In  the  Nursery  Book.  Over 
300  pages,  lOmo.  Price,  cloth,  II.  Pocket  style,  paper 
narrow  margins,  50  cents. 

Horticulturist’s  Buie-Book. — By  L,  H. 
Bailey.  It  contains,  in  handy  and 
concise  form,  thousands  of  rules  and 
recipes  required  by  gardeners,  fruit¬ 
growers,  truckers,  florists,  farmers. 
Insects  and  diseases,  with  preventives  and  reme¬ 
dies.  Waxes  and  washes,  cements,  paints,  etc.  Seed 
Tables.  Planting  Tables.  Maturity  and 
Yields.  Keeping  and  storing  fruits  and  vegetables. 
Propagation  of  Plants.  Standard  Measures 
and  Sizes.  Water  held  In  pipes  and  tanks.  Effect 
of  wind  In  cooling  glass  roofs.  Weights,  per  bushel. 
Labels.  Rules  of  nomenclature.  Rules  for  exhibi¬ 
tion.  Weather  signs  and  protection  from  frost.  Col¬ 
lecting  and  Preserving.  Chemical  Composition 
of  Fruits  and  Vegetables;  Seeds  and  Fertilizers; 
Soils  and  Minerals.  Names  and  Histories:  Vege¬ 
tables  which  have  different  names  In  England  and 
America.  Names  of  fruits  and  vegetables  In  various 
languages.  Glossary.  Calendar,  etc.,  etc.  Price, 
In  pliable  cloth  covers,  only  50  cents.  New  edition  In 
cloth  covers.  $1 ;  paper,  50  cents. 

Annals  of  Horticulture  for  1891. — By 
L.  H.  Bailey\ 

As  a  work  of  reference  for  all  students  of  plants 
and  nature,  this  Is  Invaluable.  An  especial  feature 
Is  a  census  of  cultivated  plants  of  American  origin. 
This  Includes  ornamentals  and  esculents,  and  has 
hundreds  of  entries.  The  novelties  of  1891,  tools  and 
conveniences  of  the  year,  directories,  recent  horti¬ 
cultural  literature,  and  other  chapters  on  the  various 
departments  of  horticultural  effort,  are  well  worth 
many  times  the  cost  of  the  book.  (Illustrated.) 
Price,  full  cloth,  $1 ;  paper,  60  cts.  (The  series  now 
comprises  the  Issues  for  1889,  ’90  and  ’91;  all  at  same 
price  as  above  ) 

How  to  Plant  a  Place  (10th  revised  edition. ) 

— By  Elias  A.  Long. 

A  brief  treatise  Illustrated  with  more  than  60  orig¬ 
inal  engravings,  and  designed  to  cover  the  various 
matters  pertaining  to  planting  a  place.  Following 
are  the  leading  divisions:  Some  reasons  for  planting; 
What  constitutes  judicious  planting;  Planning  a 
place  for  planting;  How  and  what  to  order  for  plant¬ 
ing;  the  soil  In  which  to  plant;  Caring  for  the  stock 
before  planting;  On  the  sowing  of  seeds;  After  plant¬ 
ing;  Future  management  of  the  plants.  Just  the 
^hing  for  the  busy  man.  Price,  cloth.  20  cents. 

Window  Gardening1. — Written  by  ex¬ 
pert  flower  and  plant  growers.  Covers 
every  phase  of  plant  culture  in  the 
house. 

A  lot  of  delightful  and  practical  articles  and  pleas¬ 
ing  Illustrations— all  on  Window  Gardening— make  up 
<bts  pretty  little  work.  Price,  10  cents. 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO., 
Time*  Building  New  York. 
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Live  Stock  Matters 

FORKFULS  OF  FACTS. 

Keep  capons  by  themselves. 

Jersey  milk  is  bad  for  the  bilious 
man 

The  hens  appreciate  the  lawn  clip¬ 
pings. 

Who  has  a  suitable  rack  for  feeding 
long  corn  stalks  ? 

Is  the  mutton  of  a  yearling  ram  as  good 
as  that  of  a  wether  ? 

A  rooster  is  past  his  best  as  a  table 
fowl  after  10  months. 

The  Jersey  breeder  thinks  the  Holstein 
does  wpll  at  the  bucket. 

The  horse  that  can  drink  at  will  is  in 
the  best  shape  for  health. 

Mrs.  Kate  M.  Rusick  will  judge  the 
Jerseys  at  the  Indiana  State  Fair. 

To  keep  eggs  in  hot  weather — coop  the 
roosters  by  themselves  and  collect  the 
eggs  often. 

The  French  boil  the  small  potatoes 
soft  and  mash  them  tip  with  milk  for 
calf  feed — good  food  too. 

One  lot  of  344  Lincoln  sheep  recently 
went  from  England  to  Argentina.  This 
breed  of  sheep  does  better  on  low,  wet 
land  than  any  other. 

The  old  English  farmer  who  was 
anxious  to  name  his  three  best  horses 
after  the  dearest  things  he  knew  of, 
finally  decided  on  Dumpling,  Pudding 
and  Pie. 

One  thing  about  the  homeopathic  vet¬ 
erinary  medicines — they  are  the  easiest 
to  give.  Put  a  few  drops  on  a  lump  of 
sugar  and  put  it  back  on  the  tongue— and 
the  dose  is  taken. 

Hoard's  Dairyman  indorses  The  It. 
N.-Y.s  scheme  for  heifer  farms  where 
good  cows  of  the  milk  breeds  could  be 
grown  on  rough  land  and  driven  into  the 
milk  districts  for  sale. 

II.  E.  Eyre  has  it  right  when  he  says: 

A  Yankee  speaking  upon  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  stock,  was  once  asked  by  a 
hearer  what  he  had  against  the  Ayr¬ 
shire.  He  replied  :  “  She  is  a  very  fine 
cow,  but  her  breeders  seem  afraid  that 
some  one  will  find  it  out.” 

Here  is  a  question  from  Manitoba: 
“  How  does  bran  rate  as  hog  feed.  The 
damaged  wheat  is  causing  pigs  to  die. 
Wheat  is  worth  20  cents  a  bushel ;  bran 
$6  to  $10  a  ton.”  We  should  use  the  bran, 
though  alone  it  is  not  a  good  hog-fatten- 
ing  food.  There  is  a  great  question  as 
to  the  relative  value  of  bran  for  feeding. 
During  the  coming  fall  we  propose  to 
discuss  this  matter  in  all  its  bearings. 

Another  Duck  Story. — A  correspond¬ 
ent  of  the  Fanciers’  Journal  tells  this 


of  keeping  mares  for  the  working  team. 
With  proper  management  they  get  the 
full  allowance  of  work  from  them  and 
the  colts  pay  fully  for  winter  keeping. 

Age  of  Feeding  Sheep. — Geo.  McKer- 
row  of  Wisconsin,  says  (in  the  breeder's 
Gazette)  this  about  sheep: 

The  most  profitable  age  is  the  lamb 
stage  from  five  to  twelve  months  old  ; 
next  the  choice  three-year-old  wether, 
then  the  two  and  one-year-old,  and  last 
of  all  the  old  cull  ewe  which  can  be  fat¬ 
tened  quicker  than  the  others  if  of  good 
quality,  but  when  sold  the  profits  are 
generally  small.  This  latter  class  should 
not  be  made  too  fat,  as  when  fed  too 
long  their  food  is  turned  into  tallow, 
which  is  worth  but  little  in  the  market. 
Ewes  should  be  fed  until  just  in  smooth, 
well-covered  condition  and  then  sent  to 
market,  as  longer  feeding  is  at  a  loss..  A 
choice  lot  of  wethers  or  lambs  will  always 
pay  best  when  they  are  made  good. 

The  English  Royal  Agricultural  So¬ 
ciety’s  first  prize  for  the  best  250-acre 
farm  goes  to  John  Palmer  who  may  be 
called  a  cross-breeding  farmer.  His  cat¬ 
tle  are  a  cross  between  Short-horns  and 
Ilerefords.  In  order  to  keep  his  type 
true  he  follows  this  practice  :  A  good 
Hereford  bull  is  kept  at  the  head  of  the 
herd  for  three  years  and  then  exchanged 
for  a  Short-horn  which  serves  three  years 
and  is  then  exchanged  for  another  Here¬ 
ford.  The  cows  are  not  changed.  The 
same  plan  is  followed  with  poultry — the 
change  being  from  Dorking  to  Indian 
Game. 

Good  Points  of  Indian  Games. — Rill 
Nye  has  this  to  say  about  his  favorite 
breed  : 

The  Indian  Game  I  have  found  to  be  a 
good  general-purpose  fowl,  furnishing 
an  afternoon’s  amusement  on  a  rainy 
day  and  a  chicken  pot  pie  for  dinner  at 
the  same  price.  The  Indian  Game  at  12 
weeks  of  age  weighs  three  or  four  pounds, 
which  is  mostly  breast  and  forearm.  One 
gets  good  results  in  a  short  time,  and, 
unless  rearing  fowls  for  a  boarding 
house,  the  Indian  Game,  aside  from  being 
a  fearless  and  brave  fowl,  is  excellent  for 
all-around  entertainment,  both  before 
and  after  death.  Some  like  the  Derby¬ 
shire  Redcaps,  some  the  Rlack  Minorcas. 
Others  like  the  Cochins,  the  Marshal 
Kiel  and  the  Early  Rose,  but  the  Indian 
Game,  as  I  say,  for  a  general-purpose 
lien,  seems  to  meet  my  demands  as  a 
quick  grower,  prompt  and  careful  layer, 
a  good  mother  and  the  nucleus  of  as  fine 
a  gravy  as  I  ever  laid  a  lip  over.  Her 
husband  is  a  quiet  but  manly  fowl,  with 
shoulders  well  thrown  back,  dark,  flash¬ 
ing  eyes,  is  a  good  half  back,  and  in 
death,  with  his  broad,  tender  bosom 
padded  with  summer  savory  and  a  dash 
of  onion,  he  makes  those  who  cluster 
about  him  almost  forget  the  sorrowful 
circumstances  under  which  they  are  met 
together. 

Cud  Chewing  for  an 
Exercise. 


spring,  summer  and  fall  months,  the 
same  as  other  dairies;  but  for  the  18 
winter  weeks  or  so,  they  are  left  in  the 
stable,  not  a  basement  barn,  but  a 
doubled-walled  wooden  building,  with 
w’indows  on  the  east,  south  and  west 
sides;  there  being  one  to  each  two  and  a 
half  cows.  Nor  are  the  animals — for  my 
own  economy  of  labor — fastened  with 
rigid  stanchions,  but  tied  with  neck 
chains,  with  15  inches  of  slack  to  each. 
The  stable  is  large  and  roomy,  and  has 
in  the  most  severe  Ohio  weather,  main¬ 
tained  a  temperature  of  15  degrees  above 
the  frost  line.  The  great  stress  that  is 
laid  upon  the  influence  of  exercise  upon 
the  future  of  the  offspring  has  no  bearing 
in  this  case,  as  these  winter-milkers  are 
not  bred  until  December  and  January  ; 
and  the  pasture  exercise  from  May  I, 
until  late  fall  is  sufficient  for  the  most 
exacting  demands  of  the  continuous- 
exercise  advocates.  The  cow  that  is 
giving  a  copious  flow  of  milk  is  having 
demands  made  upon  her  system,  that 
equal  the  demands  made  upon  a  horse 
under  training  for  the  races,  and  any 
other  demand  made  upon  her,  takes 
just  so  much  out  of  the  final  result  at  the 
pail,  and  if  she  is  made  warm  and  thor¬ 
oughly  comfortable,  with  plenty  of  light, 
and  a  continuous  supply  of  fresh  air,  how 
is  this  winter  milker  injured  in  any  way 
for  the  four  winter  months,  by  this  sort 
of  a  prison  (?)  life?  Were  she  due  to 
calve  in  April,  and  not  giving  milk,  mak¬ 
ing  the  severe  daily  draughts  of  “poten¬ 
tial  energy  ”  upon  the  system,  then  I 
would  advise  to  give  her  a  daily  walk  of 
a  half  mile  or  so;  but  in  the  case  of  the 
cow  that  we  are  milking  for  the  same  18 
weeks,  the  birth  of  whose  calf  is  at  least 
seven  months  away,  and  which  has  to 
make  endless  daily  rounds  of  the  pas¬ 
ture  within  that  time,  I  am  still  heterodox 
enough  to  believe,  after  Irying  the  plan 
three  winters  and  closely  watching  the 
cows,  their  health,  actions,  perform¬ 
ances,  aud  the  general  results,  that 
“  chewing  the  cud  ”  for  the  18  weeks  of 
winter  is  in  every  way  quite  as  satisfac¬ 
tory  a  method  of  giving  the  exercise  ac¬ 
tually  needed,  as  the  every-day  search 
for  “  winter  sunbeams  ”  in  the  barn¬ 
yards  of  those  who  strongly  advocate  the 
out-door  constitutional  for  their  cows. 

Portage  County,  Ohio.  John  gourd. 

*  *  * 

CATALOGUES  of  all  the  best  Farm 
Rooks  will  be  sent  free  by  the  publisher 
of  this  piper. 

$UjEianatt?0U0 

Ik  you  name  Tfif.  R.  N.-Y.  to  our  advertisers  you 
may  be  pretty  sure  of  prompt  replies  and  right 
treatment. 


LEVI  P.  MORTON’S 


ELLERSLIE  GUERNSEYS 


Cows  Rive 
0,000  to  11,000 
pounds  milk 
per  year  wlth- 
o  u  t  forcing:. 
Milk  from 
fresh  cows,  4 % 
to  7  per  cent 
fat. 


HURLS  ONLY 
FOR  SALE. 


II.  M.  COTTRELL,  Supt..  Rhinecliff,  N.  Y 


High-Class  Jersey  Cattle. 

SUPERIOR  REGISTERED  A.  J.  C.  C. 
STOCK  ONLY. 


The  dam  of  one  of  our  SERVICE  HULLS  tested 
olliclally  30  pounds  1%  ounces  butter  In  seven  days 
and  gave  1891  pounds  of  milk  In  31  days.  For  another 
hull, sire  of  19  great  butter  cows,  we  refused  (#15,000 
in  general  no  animal  for  less  than  $200;  occasionally 
a  bull-calf  for  $100,  when  marked  with  white,  which 
Is  not  so  fashionable.  Inferior  ones  wo  knock  in 
the  head.  No  catalogue  of  Jerseys.  Write  for 


what  you  want. 


MILLER  &  SIBLEY, 


Franklin,  Venango  County,  Pa. 


Mention  this  paper. 


GUERNSEYS  A1", 

The  Stonykill  Farm  Guernsey 
Herd  for  Sale. 

This  herd  consists  of  nearly  Forty  Head  of  care¬ 
fully  bred  COWS  and  HEIFERS,  and  will  be  offered 
at  very  moderate  prices,  quality  considered.  For 
further  particulars  address 
SAMUEL  VEIU’LANCK,  Flshkill-on-Hudson,  N.Y 


UPTON  STOCK  FARM. 


Headquarters  for  Thoroughbred  Stock. 


JERSEY  CATTLE. 

1  have  bred  Jerseys  for  27  years.  I  have  young 
cows;  any  one  would  Just  fill  the  bill  for  a  choice 
family  cow.  Ton  or  more  for  sale  for  from  $40  to 750 
each.  All  In  one  lot  at  $11)  each. 

LEICESTER  SHEEP. 

Sheep  from  my  flock  have  taken  many  of  the  first 
prizes  at  ilio  New  York  State  Fair  for  the  last  10 
years.  Choice  young  ewes  or  rams  from  $10  to  $15 
per  head.  _ 

DELAINE  MERINO  SHEEP. 

lam  breeding  as  large,  smooth  sheep  as  possible, 
with  as  long,  fine  delaine  staple  ns  !  can  get.  In  15 
years  1  have  made  quite  an  Improvement  in  size  and 
length  of  wool.  A  few  for  sale  at  from  $15  to  $20 
per  head.  _ 

Fine  Trotting-bred  Colts 

FOR  SALE. 

At  weaning  time  prices  will  be  about  $75.  Older 
Colts,  those  that  have  been  driven  and  show  good 
action,  kind  and  good  drivers  from  $200  to  $300.  Sonio 
of  them  are  the  get  of  my  Norwood  Stallion. 

Pedigrees  given  and  all  questions  answered  by 
Inclosing  stamps. 

W.  S.  MOORE,  Mount  Upton,  N.  Y. 


IMPORTED  SHROPSHIRES! 

Our  1892  Importations  of  yearling  rams  and  ewes 
are  from  the  best  English  flocks.  None  better. 

THE  WILLOWS,  Paw  Paw,  Mich. 


story  about  a  Pekin  duck  in  Georgia. 

I  decided  from  its  actions  that  it  bad 
some  foreign  substance  in  its  digestive 
organs  and  would  consequently  die.  I, 
therefore,  resolved  to  make  an  examina¬ 
tion  and  see  what  it  was.  On  opening 
the  duck  I  found  to  my  surprise  two 
pieces  of  gold  and  a  cartridge  hull.  The 
gold  pieces  were  too  badly  worn  to  tell 
of  what  denomination  they  were,  but  I 
think  they  must  have  been  one-dollar 
pieces.  The  cartridge  hull  was  all  worn 
away  and  gone  except  the  head.  It  is  a 
pity  that  the  duck  couldn’t  live  after 
coming  so  near  digesting  the  metals. 

More  Mark  Teams. — Fewer  Scotch 
aud  English  horses  are  sent  to  this  coun¬ 
try  than  formerly.  As  a  result,  breeders 
there  have  more  trouble  in  disposing  of 
their  surplus  stock.  Somebody  has  been 
interviewing  the  dray  and  truckmen  in 
the  larger  English  cities  to  see  what  sort 
of  horses  they  want.  Farming  World 
thus  reports: 

Referring  to  the  sex,  the  greater  num¬ 
ber  favor  geldings  because  they  are  less 
troublesome  in  the  stables.  One  prefers 
marcs,  because,  when  disabled,  they  can 
be  put  in  the  breeding  paddock,  and  two 
are  neutral.  It  is  also  found  that  for 
very  severe  work,  quiet,  manageable 
stallions  are  sometimes  used.  Although 
geldings  find  most  favor,  the  preference 
for  that  class  is  not  so  pronounced  as  to 
interfere  with  the  remunerative  market¬ 
ing  of  good  mares. 

As  for  farmers,  they  are  more  in  favor 


Cud  chewing  is  exercise  enough  for 
cows,  is  it?  Well,  well!  And  to  think 
that  John  Gould  would  preach  such  a 
theory.  As  well  say  that  grunting  is 
enough  exercise  for  a  hog  or  breathing 
enough  for  the  sheep. — Orange  County 
Farmer. 

[We  are  wondering  if  tobacco  chewing 
is  exercise  enough  for  a  man! —  Eds.  R. 
N.-Y.] 

In  The  Rural  New-Yorker  of  August 
6,  I  find  the  above  excerpt  from  the 
Orange  County  Farmer,  and,  disengaged 
from  the  article  from  which  it  is  supposed 
to  reflect,  it  so  totally  misrepresents 
what  I  consider  right  with  regard  to  ex¬ 
ercising  cows,  that  I  ask  for  these  few 
lines  in  explanation.  The  inference  that 
would  be  taken  from  the  quotation 
would  be  that  I  was  in  favor  of  alL-the- 
year-round  stable  confinement  for  the 
dairy  cow.  One  man  has  gone  so  far  as 
to  picture  my  cows  in  a  dark,  damp,  un¬ 
ventilated,  underground  dungeon  sort  of 
a  place,  with  legs  about  ready  to  drop 
from  them  through  lack  of  exercise.  All 
that  I  have  ever  claimed  is  that  a  winter 
milker  is  better  off  in  a  dry,  light,  clean, 
and  well  ventilated  stable  from  Thanks¬ 
giving  until  Easter  Sunday  than  if  left 
out  in  the  yard  to  take  the  little  ex¬ 
ercise  she  will  take  if  left  to  her  own 
“  understanding  of  the  matter.”  My 
cows  take  their  exercise  through  the 


|  p  f-e  rx  Cotswolds,  Southdowns, 
I  I  *  r"<  V*  Oxford  Down  and  Shrop- 
*  shire  Sheep  and  Lambs  of 

superior  breeding.  We  are  booking  orders  now  for 
lambs  of  the  above  breeds,  We  also  have  a  choice 
lot  of  yearlings  and  two-year-olds  to  offer.  Write 
at  once  for  prices  and  particulars. 

W  .ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  PH  I  LA.,  PA. 


Hampshire  down  rams -Brea  from 

Imported  stock. 

HORACE  ROBERTS,  Fellowship,  N.  J. 


WATERING  DEVICE 


AYRSHIRES  FOR  SALE. 

A  very  choice  lot  of  thoroughbred  Ayrshire  calves 
—  bulls  and  heifers— entitled  to  immediate  registry, 
the  offspring  of  deep-milking  cows,  and  from  a  bull 
notable  for  his  line  dalrv  points.  Price,  f.  o.  b.  here, 
!#20  each.  I).  M.  CAMPBELL.  Oneonta,  N  Y. 


A  .1.  C.  C.  HEIFER  CALF — 14  times  to 

sire  of  Mary  Anne,  807  lbs.,  once  to  Euro- 
tas,  778  lbs. ;  also  to  Ramapo,  sire  of  dam  Euro- 
tisama,  945  lbs.  Also  a  Bull  Calf  of  best  Imtter 
strain;  sire  Nancy  Stoke  Pogis  25031,  dam  by 
Lord  Victor  Pogis  14499,  whose  dam  tested  21  lbs. 
5  oz.  Both  solid  fawn.  Price  very  low. 

E.  L.  CLARKSON.  Tivoli,  N.  Y. 


EUR  Cl|  C  One  pair  Grey  Percheron  Geldings, 
lUn  tfHLC  seven-eighth  bred,  four  and  five 
years  old.  sound,  kind,  gentle  aud  willing,  with  wagon 
and  harness.  Price,  $500,  f.  o.  b.  Asheville,  N.  C. 
Reason  for  selling  not  having  any  work  for  them. 
Extra  heavy  team.  For  further  Information  apply 
to  E.  I).  UEINEMANN, 

Inanda  P.  O.,  Buncombe  County,  N.  C. 


Feeding  Animals. 

This  Is  a  practical  work  of  500  pages,  by  Professor 
K.  W.  STEWART,  upon  the  science  of  feeding  In  all 
Its  details,  giving  practical  rations  for  all  farm  ani¬ 
mals.  Its  accuracy  is  proved  by  its  adoption  as  a  text 
book  In  nearly  all  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experi¬ 
ment  Stations  in  America.  It  will  pay  anybody  hav¬ 
ing  a  horse  or  a  cow,  or  who  feeds  a  few  pigs  or 
sheep  to  buy  and  study  It  carefully.  Price,  1S2.00. 
Address  THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 
Times  Building,  New  York. 


for  LIVK  STOCK  In  STABLES.  Send  for  circu¬ 
lars  for  the  only  practical  and  economical  one  In  the 
market. 

C.  E.  BUCKLEY  A  CO.,  Dover  Plains,  N  Y 


GENERAL  ADVERTISING  RATES 

--OF— 

The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Standing  at  the  head  of  the  Agricultural  Press,  goes 
to  every  Inhabited  section  of  North  America,  and  its 
readers  are  the  leading  men  in  their  communities. 
They  are  Buyers. 

ADVERTISING  RATES. 

Ordinary  Advertisements,  per  agate  lino  (14 

lines  to  the  Inch) . 30  cents 

One  thousand  lines  or  more  within  one  year 
from  date  of  first  Insertion,  per  agate  line.. 25  “ 

Yearly  orders,  occupying  10  or  more  lines, 

per  agate  line . 25  “ 

Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “Adv.,"  per 

line  leaded . 75  “ 

No  Advertisement  received  for  less  than  !#1 
for  eacli  insertion.  Cash  must  accompany 
all  orders  for  transient  advertisements. 

FIT  A  BSOLUTKLY  ONE  PRICE  ONLY. 

Terms  of  Subscription. 

The  subscription  price  of  The  Rural  New-Yorkek 


Single  copy,  per  year . $2.00 

Great  Britain,  eland,  Australia  and 

Germany  par/-  ear,  post-paid . $3.04  (12s.  Od 

France . . . 3.04  (10)^  fr.) 

French  Colon'  es .  4.08  (29 %  fr.) 


Entered  i. ;  Post-Office  at  New  York  City,  N.  Y.,  as 
econd-class  mall  matter. 

THE  BUBAL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 
Times  Building,  New  York 
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Canada  Unleached  Hard-wood 


Convincing  i  | 

Testirpor?y  ™  s 

t  *  Lima,  N.  Y,  — 

Have  used  Bradley’s  Phosphate  for  the  past  five  or  six  years  and  am  well  Ml 
pleased  with  the  results.  With  200  pounds  of  Bradley’s  Phosphate  to  the  acre, 


Acknowledged  the  most  satisfactory  fertilizer 
We  have  best  facilities  for  supplying  our  customers 
first  quality  at  low  prices. 

48-page  pamphlet  free.  Write  for  prices  to 

munroe,  deforest  &  co.. 

Successors  to  Munroe,  Judson  &  Stroup 
32  Arcade  Block,  Oswego,  N.  Y. 


NATIONAL 

Cider  and  Wine  Mills. 


Tommy:  “Pa,  may  I  ask  you  a  ques¬ 
tion  ?”  “Certainly,  my  child.”  Tommy: 
“Well,  where  is  the  wind  when  it  doesn’t 
blow  ?” — Texan  Sifting s. 

Judge:  “If  you  wish  to  get  along 
well  in  the  world  you  must  aim  high.” 
Uncle  Mose:  “  Ya-as,  sah  ;  ya-as,  it  am 
alius  de  plump  pullets  dat  roost  on  de 
top  balls,  sah.” — New  York  Herald. 

“  See,  Mary,  are  not  these  flowers 
beautiful  ?  ”  “  ’Deed  and  they  are,  miss. 
Many  a  time  have  I  seen  jist  like  ’em  on 
bunnits.  Ain’t  it  wonderful  how  nat'ral 
the  Lord  can  make  things?” — Life’s  Cal¬ 
ender. 

Her  Curiosity  Was  Excited.— “I  see 
in  this  book,”  said  old  Mrs.  Squaggs, 
“  that  love  laughs  at  locksmiths.”  “Yes,” 
said  Mr.  Squaggs,  “what  about  it?” 
“  What  about  it  ?  Nothing  much.  Only 
I  was  wondering  what  there  is  about  a 
locksmith  that  love  should  laugh  at  him 
more  than  at  anybody  else.” — New  York 


Best  qualities  of  both  Crush¬ 
ing  and  Grating  Mills. 

Small  sizes  for  Family  use. 
Large  sizes  for  Farmers’  use. 
Fruit,  Wine  and  Lard  Presses. 
Hand  and  Power  Grinders. 
AMES  PLOW  CO, 
Boston  and  New  York. 
Send  for  Circulars,  Catalogue. 


CIDER 


MACHINERY. 

Power  Screw  ;  nnrr  r»  | 
Hydraulic,  or  r[\ 
Knuckle  Joint)  j 

Graters,  Elevators,  Etc. 

Boomer  &  Boschert  Press  Co.  — = 

llfa  7T.  Water  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  7. 


Growing 


GENUINE  "GALE"  REPAIRS 

Y  A  )for  Gale  Plows  and  other  goods. 
Af* )  This  trade  mark  will  tell  the  story. 
>— Look  for  it.  None  are  genuine  with- 
•  y  ■— i\outit.  They  last  longer,  work  better, 
Lit.  J  and  are  made  from  the  original  pat¬ 
's _ /\ — y  terns,  which  insures  a  perfect  fit. 

mark.  GALE  MFG.  CO.,  Albion, illicit. 


Corn  Harvesting  Revolutionized. 

One  man  can  cut  and  shock  3  to  5  acres  in  a  day 
Add.,  with  stamp,  I.  Z.  MERRIAM,  Whitewater,  Wis. 


,  ,  ,  „  _ _  Akron,  N.  Y. 

I  have  used  Bradley  s  BD  Sea  Fowl  Guano  with  very  good  results  on 
wheat.  I  used  200  pounds  per  acre.  I  sowed  one  breadth  of  the  drill  across  the 
field  without  the  Guano,  and  the  wheat  was  hardly  worth  cutting,  while  the  crop 
where  it  was  used  yielded  27  bushels  to  the  acre.  E.  C.  DEGO. 

.  ,  ,  „  Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 

I  have  used  Bradley  s  Fertilizers  with  other  kinds  of  fertilizer  for  many 

years  on  wheat  and  corn,  and  have  never  failed  of  a  crop  when  I  have  used  Brad¬ 

ley’s  goods.  Two  years  ago,  I  used  three  different  kinds  of  fertilizer  on  corn. 
I  he  best  corn  came  from  Bradley’S.  My  experience  has  taught  me  the  best  is 


Pi0cctIanc0u?si  gMmtiiSiittfl. 

In  writing  to  advertisers  please  always  mention 
The  Rural. 


For  full  particulars  address 

ST.  JOHNSVILLE  AGR’I.  WORKS, 
St.  Johnsville,  Montgomery  Co.,  New  York. 


Y  RUBBER  ^ 

ROOFING 


Oar  large  !44>page 
Catalogue,  profuse- 
ly  illustrated,  full 
of  information  on 
the  proper  construc¬ 
tion  of  Pianos  and 
Organs.  Weshipon 
test  trial,  ask  no 
cash  in  advance,sell 
011  instalments,  give 
greater  value  for 
the  money  than  any 
other  manufacturer 
Send  for  this  book 
at  once  to 

b£ETH0VEN  ORGAN  GO.. 

WASHINGTON,  N,  J. 
P.  O.  Box  o2tt. 


Is  unequaled  for  house,  barn,  factory  or  outbuildings, 
and  costs  hair  the  price  of  shingles  tin  or  iron. 

It  is  ready  for  use  and  easily  applied  by  any  one. 

FOR  SHED  OR  HEN  HOUSE. 

On  steep  or  flat  surface.  Excellent  roof,  complete 
$2.00  Per  lOc  square  feet.'  $2.00 

Send  stamp  for  sample  and  state  size  of  roof. 

Ind.  Paint  &  Roofing  Co.,  42  W.  Broadway,  New  York. 


Interested  Farmers  are  invited  to  send  for  “Bradley’s  American 
’iner,”  which  contains  detailed  information  regarding  our  different  brands  of 
lizers,  which  are  adapted  for  every  variety  of  soil  and  all  crops.  Address 


COTSWOLD  SHEEP 


BRADLEY  FERTILIZER  CO.  • 

27  Kilby  Street,  Boston,  Mass.  • 


The  oldest,  largest  and  best-bred  flock  in  the  State. 
Catalogue  and  Price-List  free.  Send  for  it  to-day. 
Address 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.. 

Moreton  Farm,  Monroe  County,  N.  Y. 


^  Western  N.  Y.  Office, 

—  26  E.  MAIN  STREET, 

W  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 
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THE  BUTTERWORTH 


More  WHEAT.  More  CRASS.  More  CASH. 

As  the  result  of  using  the  old  reliable,  pure,  scientifically  prepared 

bone:  superphosphates, 

MADE  BY  7 

THE  CLEVELAND  DRYER  CO.,  of  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

FERTILIZERS, 

Prepared  for  producing  BIG  CROPS  and  PERMANENTLY  IMPROVING  soil  at  the  LOWEST  COST 
QUALITY,  the  best,  hence  the  cheapest,  most  economical  and  satisfactory  to  use.  Always  uniform  drv 
and  drillable.  Address  ’ 

THE  CLEVELAND  DRYER  CO., 

Offices — 13,  14  and  15,  Lyceum  Theater  Building,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 


SELF-BINDING  RYE  THRESHER 

Delivers  the  straw,  unbroken,  in  highest  marketable 
condition.  Address 

THE  BUTTERWORTH  THRESHER  CO.. 
Trenton,  N.  J. 


PLOW  UNDER  THE  WEEDS 

THE  LiMBERT  PLOW  COLTER 


Awarded  Medal  and  Diploma  at  the 
Centennial  Exhi'.ition,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.  Send  for  Circulars  ana  Price-list 
Address  Allen  Gawthrop,  Jr., 
Wilmington,  Del. 


FRUIT  EVAPORATOR 


Cuts  the  sod,  bears  down  the  weeds,  and  clears  away  all  rubbish  and  obstructions. 
It  is  impossible  to  clog  a  plow  with  a  LAMBERT  COLTER  attached.  It  lessens  the 
draft,  and  makes  the  work  easier  for  both  man  and  team.  It  is  simple, 
strong  and  durable.  It  can  be  attached  to  any  plow.  It  is  just  the  thing 
for  plowing  under  green  crops.  It  is  guaranteed  to  do  its  work  on  any  land, 
no  matter  how  encumbered  with  weeds,  green  crop  or  other  litter.  Once 
Hk  In  a  neighborhood  every  one  wants  it.  Its  low  price  brings  it  within  the 

B  reach  of  every  one  who  uses  a  plow 

Colter  with  Clamp  to  lit  any  Plow,  8j>3. 

^  For  particulars  address 

Wk  LAMBERT  &  YOUNG,  East  Orrington,  Me. 

PATENT  ALLOWED  JULY  29,  1892. 


ANACER  WANTED 


A  reliable  and 

man  as  local  manager  in  every  county.  A 
fine  opportunity.  Satisfactory  terms  to  right 
■  'Yr**-e  a*  °nce  and  send  references 
n  BROfa.,  .Rochester,  N.  Y. 


IMPROVED  FARMS  VTf^at 

moderate  prices.  Inquire  of  SAMUEL  VERPLANCK, 
FlshklU-on-Hudeon,  N.  Y 


POT-CROWN  STRAWBERRIES 


WANTED— On  country  place  at  Staten  Island, 
N.  Y.,  a  single  man,  experienced  in  the  care  of 
poultry.  Must  have  testimonials,  showing  experi¬ 
ence,  integrity  and  sobriety.  _  ■ 

Address  B,  Deryan  Hills,  Staten„Island,Ti 


Now  is  the  time  to  plant  to  secure  a  croi 
varieties  (old  and  new):  also  list  of  HOLLANI 
mailed  free  on  application. 


next  season.  Descriptive  catalogue  of  our  BEST 
BULBS  and  SPECIALTIES  for  FALL  PLANTING, 


ELLYVANGER  A  BARKY,  Mount  Hope  Nurseries,  Rochester,  N.  Y, 


A  Promising  New  Canning  Raspberry 

WELL  NAMED — THE  COLUMBIAN. 

A  new  raspberry  is  wanted — so  say  our  growers  of 
small  fruits.  None  of  the  existing  sorts  fills  the  wants 
of  the  horticulturists.  Some  do  well  in  certain  loca’ities, 
but  none  does  well  in  all  places  and  many  once  profit¬ 
able  have  lost  their  vitality  and  are  not  productive. 

Mr.  Joseph  T.  Thompson,  of  Oneida,  N.  Y.,  has  a 
new  berry  of  which  good  accounts  had  reached  us. 
A  specimen  plant  has  been  in  The  Rural  grounds 
since  last  spring,  but  has  not  yet  fruited.  Desiring 
to  know  more  of  it,  a  representative  of  The  Rural 
journeyed  to  Oneida  for  the  sole  purpose  of  seeing  this 
new  berry.  A  cut  of  the  original  bush,  now  seven 
years  old,  accompanies  this  article  and  we  assure  our 
readers  that  it  in  no  way  exaggerates  its 
wonderful  growth.  Prof.  Reach,  of  the 
New  York  State  Experiment  Station,  was 
asked  to  name  the  new  berry  and  sug¬ 
gested  Columbian — a  name  which  Mr. 

Thompson  adopted. 

From  Mr.  Thompson  the  following  his¬ 
tory  of  the  berry  was  obtained.  The 
seed  was  taken  from  a  Cuthbert  rasp¬ 
berry  which  grew  next  to  a  row  of  Gregg 
blackcaps.  Believing  that  the  Colum¬ 
bian  is  a  cross  between  the  red  and  black, 
coupled  with  the  location  of  its  ancestor, 
he  rather  reasonably  infers  that  it  is  a 
cross  between  the  Cuthbert  and  Gregg. 

The  seed  was  planted  in  the  spring  of 
1885.  In  the  spring  of  the  third  year,  he 
set  out  35  plants  which  he  had  succeeded 
in  propagating  from  the  parent  plant. 

From  these,  the  next  season — the  fourth 
— he  picked  48  quarts  of  berries  ;  the  next 
year  they  produced  130,  and  during  the 
third  season  of  fruiting,  a  time  of  drought, 
he  picked  100  quarts. 

The  Rural  representative  gave  it  a 
very  careful  examination  and  has  no 
hesitation  in  pronouncing  it  a  very  prom¬ 
ising  berry.  It  is  a  most  vigorous  grower 
— it  would  be  hard  to  overestimate  its 
capacities  in  this  direction.  The  original 
plant  stands  by  itself,  and,  as  the  picture 
shows,  is  a  very  vigorous  one.  In  a 
neighboring  lot  is  a  patch  of  the  plants 
in  full  bearing  and  it  would  be  hard  to 
find  anything  more  beautiful  in  every 
respect — rank,  vigorous  and  extremely 
productive. 

The  berry  is  of  the  same  type  as  the 
Shaffer — that  is,  it  propagates  from  the 
tips,  does  not  sucker,  and  is  similar  in 
color.  In  shape,  it  is  longer  than  the 
Shaffer,  more  solid  and  adheres  much 
more  firmly  to  the  stems.  In  quality,  it  is 
an  improvement  on  the  Shaffer,  being 
sweeter  when  ripe  and  of  higher  flavor. 

These  comparisons  are  made  with  the 
Shaffer,  because  we,  can  thus  best  illustrate,  and  be¬ 
cause  of  the  fact,  that  the  Shaffer  is,  to-day,  probably, 
the  most  productive  raspberry  under  cultivation.  In 
general  appearance,  both  are  much  alike  in  foliage 
and  cane.  On  close  examination,  marked  differences 
are  seen.  The  canes  of  the  Columbian  are  more 
woody.  Its  thorns  are  a  bright,  light  green  in  color, 
while  those  of  the  Shaffer  have  more  or  less  of  a  pur¬ 
ple  tinge. 

“  Is  it  perfectly  hardy  ?  ”  said  I  to  Mr.  Thompson. 

“Oh,  yes.  With  the  mercury  here  dropping  to  28 
degrees  below  zero,  I  have  never  known  a  plant  to  be 
killed.  One  winter,  I  bent  a  few  canes  over  as  well 
as  I  could,  leaving  others  erect.  The  only  difference 
I  could  see  the  next  season  was  that  those  which  had 
been  protected  a  little  were  a  few  days  earlier.  None 
were  killed.” 


“  How  long  does  the  picking  season  last  ?  ” 

“  Generally  from  July  12,  to  the  middle  of  August.” 
“  Have  you  canned  many  of  them  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  yes.  It  is  as  a  canning  berry  that  the  Colum¬ 
bian  has  most  value.  I  sent  a  few  quarts  to  the  can¬ 
ning  factory  of  the  Oneida  Community  for  trial.  We 
will  go  down  and  hear  what  they  have  to  report.” 

We  went  to  the  Community  factory  and  there  had 
an  opportunity  to  compare  the  Shaffer  and  Columbian 
canned.  Mr.  Hines,  in  charge  of  the  factory,  who  had 
been  somewhat  skeptical  as  to  the  superiority  of  the 
Columbian,  freely  conceded  it  after  trial.  Despite  the 
utmost  care,  the  Shaffer  goes  to  pieces  in  the  can  — 
the  Columbian  remains  whole,  and  it  also  shrinks  far 
less  in  the  canning  process.  This  gives  it  special  value 


for  these  purposes  and  we  think  it  will  supersede  the 
Shaffer. 

Its  color,  which  does  not  materially  differ  from  that 
of  the  Shaffer,  is  somewhat  of  an  objection,  not  being 
a  popular  color  in  the  market,  but  its  advantages  are 
so  many  that  it  is  sure  to  win  favor  despite  this  single 
drawback.  The  fruit  adheres  to  the  stem  very  firmly — 
it  will  not  drop  off,  even  when  dead  ripe,  but  will  dry 
up  on  the  bush. 

In  all,  it  is  most  promising  and  The  Rural  predicts 
for  it  a  great  future,  if  it  shall  succeed  abroad  as  it 
does  at  home.  The  stock  is  all  in  Mr.  Thompson’s 
hands  as  yet.  He  set  out  a  new  plantation  of  10,000 
plants  last  spring,  which  are  now  growing  finely, 
and  which  will  be  in  bearing  in  the  season  of  1893, 
when  those  interested  may  have  an  opportunity  of  ex¬ 
amining  it  under  field  culture. 


Wintering  Fruit- Wood. 

Fruits  that  we  grow  ourselves  at  home  are  doubly 
more  enjoyable  and  more  enjoyed  than  similar  kinds 
bought  in  the  markets,  partly  because  they  can  be 
ripened  more  normally,  and  largely  because  they  are 
of  our  own  production.  Grapes  can  be  grown  even  in 
the  coldest  sections,  if  the  vines  are  laid  down  on  the 
soil  in  November,  so  as  to  be  covered  with  snow,  and 
this  is  an  easy  matter  with  their  pliant  stems. 

Prof.  Budd  says  that  peach  trees  have  been  fruited 
successfully  in  Iowa  by  using  the  same  preservative 
precaution.  Their  stiff,  branchy  nature  ill  adapts  them 
to  lying  down,  but  this  difficulty  is  overcome  by  reduc¬ 
ing  the  young  tree  to  a  single  bare  stem  after  one 
year’s  growth.  This  stem  is  bent  flat  to  the  ground 
late  in  the  fall ;  the  roots  being  bent  or 
cut  to  make  it  practicable.  About  five 
feet  of  the  stem  remain  nermanently 
horizontal  and  the  point  grows  upward 
and  is  allowed  to  branch  ;  but  chiefly  in 
line  with  the  prostrate  stem,  and  is 
staked  to  hold  it  erect.  In  the  next  fall 
the  top  is  easily  bent  down  to  one  side  or 
the  other  and  held  flat  by  billets  of  wood. 
The  fine,  fragrant  Antwerp  sorts  of  rasp¬ 
berry  can  be  fruited  abundantly  with 
similar  care  to  let  only  three  or  four 
canes  grow  in  a  hill  in  summer  and  to 
weight  these  down  for  the  winter.  It  is 
best  not  to  cover  any  of  such  laid-down 
shoots  with  earth  as,  if  mild  weather 
occurs  before  April,  the  fruit  buds  may 
swell  and  rot.  A  difficulty  in  the  case  of 
the  peach  tree  is  its  tendency  to  making 
rank  growth  late  in  summer,  which  can¬ 
not  ripen  well.  The  bending  and  train¬ 
ing  indicated  above  are  likely  to  check 
this  over-production  of  soft  wood  and  to 
induce  more  flowering  buds  and  shoots. 

Live  Fences  for  Comfort  and  Beauty. 
— Whether  fences  should  be  abolished  is 
a  disputable  question,  although  so  unre¬ 
servedly  advocated  by  many.  It  is  largely 
a  matter  of  fashion,  still  more  of  con¬ 
venience  and  economy,  and  scarcely  less 
of  comfort  and  beauty.  As  to  fashion, 
it  is  thought,  here  in  Blair  County,  Pa., 
that  a  neat  fence,  of  suitable  form  and 
color,  is  to  a  house  and  yard  what  a 
frame  is  to  a  picture.  As  to  convenience, 
so  long  as  any  stock  is  kept  at  large — 
that  is,  so  long  as  any  stock  at  all  is 
kept — fences  are  indispensable  ;  and  as 
to  economy,  comfort  and  beauty,  the 
shelter  afforded  by  green  living  fences 
would  be  followed  by  poverty  and  deso¬ 
lation  if  they  were  taken  away.  Only 
the  humblest  plants  and  the  hardiest 
animals,  such  as  live  on  the  wide  and 
open  prairies,  could  endure  the  unchecked 
sweep  of  the  wind  and  the  weather. 
The  introduction  of  barbed  wire  has  greatly  lessened 
the  cost  of  fencing,  and  the  cost  is  the  gist  of  all 
objections.  Even  with  the  best  of  chestnut  and  locust 
timber  at  hand,  the  keeping  up  of  adequate  fences 
makes  a  serious  reduction  of  the  profits  of  farming  ; 
while,  with  poor  fences,  there  can  be  no  profit  or  com¬ 
fort  at  all.  Ordinarily,  where  fence  stuff  is  scarce  or 
of  material  that  soon  decays,  profit  is  out  of  the  ques¬ 
tion.  The  new  style  of  woven  fence  of  slender  wooden 
pickets  and  wire  strands,  is  very  complete  and  neat 
while  entire,  but  when  pickets  decay  and  the  difficulty 
of  repairing  or  replacing  comes  up  there  will  be  new 
outbursts  of  complaint.  As  to  fences  or  hedges  being 
injurious  as  nurseries  of  weeds  and  wild  growth,  it  is 
not  the  fences  but  the  farmer's  negligence  that  is  in 
fault  on  that  score.  Lay  the  blame  therefore  where  it 
properly  should  lie.  w.  ft.  WARhm 


Thf  Original  Columbian  Raspberry.  Fig.  233. 
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High  Fruit  Farming  in  New  Jersey. 

A  VETERAN  FRUIT  MAN'S  HOME. 

Grapes  from  fertilizers  ;  a  new  grape  trouble  ;  good  words 
for  the  Nkmara;  how  good  strawberries  are  gnrwn;  a 
cure  for  “yellows.” 

Headquarters  for  New  Jersey  Horticulture. 

A  history  of  horticulture  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey, 
would  necessarily  have  much  to  say  about  Mr.  E.  Wil¬ 
liams,  of  Montclair,  N.  J.  His  pleasant  home,  known 
as  Sunnyside  Vineyard  and  Fruit  Garden,  has  been  a 
sort  of  rallying  center  for  years,  not  only  for  New 
Jersey  horticulturists,  but  for  those  from  numerous 
other  States.  For  many  years  he  has  carried  on  a 
modest  nursery  business  in  connection  with  his 
brother,  the  firm  being  known  as  E.  &  J.  C.  Williams. 

Mr,  Williams  has  been  of  great  service  to  horticul¬ 
ture.  For  15  years  he  served  as  Secretary  of  the  New 
Jersey  State  Horticultural  Society,  leaving  that  useful 
post  only  when  ill  health  compelled  him  to  retire. 
The  annual  reports  of  this  society  as  prepared  by  him 
were  highly  interesting  and  were  always  eagerly 
sought  for.  We  are  glad  to  be  able,  in  this  connec¬ 
tion,  to  state  that  Mr.  Williams’s  health  is  much  bet¬ 
ter  than  it  has  been  of  late  years,  and  his  many 
friends  will  join  with  The  Rural  in  an  earnest  hope 
for  its  complete  restoration. 

A  representative  of  The  Rural  recently  visited  Mr. 
Williams  and  spent  a  very  pleasant  day  with  him,  in 
looking  over  his  place  and  the  places  of  some  of  his 
neighbors.  We  were  fortunate  enough  to  meet  there 
Mr  Chas.  L.  Jones,  Treasurer  of  the 
State  Horticultural  Society  and  a  most 
enthusiastic  horticulturist,  who  accom¬ 
panied  us  on  our  rounds. 

The  vineyard  was  the  first  to  claim 
our  attention.  It  was  in  excellent  con¬ 
dition,  so  far  as  culture  could  make  it, 
and  the  crops  were  generally  looking 
well.  Of  course,  in  a  vineyard  v  here 
such  a  large  number  of  varieties  arc  being 
tested,  there  will  be  found  plenty  of 
vines  that  are  not  very  promising,  but 
most  of  the  vines,  especially  of  the  stand¬ 
ard  sorts,  were  well  loaded. 

The  Niagara  and  Other  Grapes. 

“Look  at  my  Niagaras,”  said  Mr. 

Williams.  “  I  know  that  The  Rural 
does  not  value  the  Niagara  very  highly 
but  with  me  it  is  a  really  fine  grape.  Soil 
and  environment  have  much  to  do  with 
the  qualities  of  fruits  and  here  the 
Niagara  seems  at  its  best.  There  is  more 
money  in  it  than  in  any  other  grape  on 
my  place.  Are  you  the  one  who  has 
prodded  the  Niagara  of  late  ?  ” 

“  The  very  man,”  said  I. 

“Well,  you  come  down  here  when  the 
Niagaras  are  ripe  and  I  wall  convince 
you  that  your  strictures,  which  maybe  true  of  this 
grape  generally,  are  not  true  as  to  the  Niagaras  grown 
here.” 

“  Is  that  the  Moyer?” 

“  Yes,  and  it  is  no  good.  Small  berry,  small  bunch 
and  vines  generally  unproductive.  Like  the  Jewel,  it 
really  has  no  place  in  a  list  of  desirable  grapes.” 

“  If  you  were  restricted  to  three  varieties,  for  y our 
vineyard,  which  would  they  be?” 

“Worden,  Brighton  and  Niagara.” 

“  What  do  you  think  of  that  selection,  Mr.  Jones  ?  ” 

“  Well,  I  would  put  Iona  in  place  of  Niagara.  It 
has  been  very  difficult  to  grow  heretofore,  but  spray¬ 
ing  has  made  it  much  easier  and  it  is  such  an  excellent 
grape  that  it  deserves  more  general  culture.” 

“Does  Brighton  generally  succeed  with  you?”  asked 
I  of  Mr.  Williams. 

“  Yes.  It  has  a  tendency  at  times  to  fertilize  im¬ 
perfectly,  but,  as  a  rule,  I  get  fine  bunches  and  good 
crops.” 

What  Causes  the  New  Disease? 

All  the  standard  sorts  were  to  be  seen  here,  many  of 
the  finest  bunches  being  bagged.  Our  attention  was 
called  to  a  sort  of  rust  on  the  leaves,  which  on  some 
vines  was  quite  largely  developed.  At  first  glance,  it 
looked  like  mildew,  but  a  closer  examination  showed 
that  was  not  the  trouble.  It  was  something  new  to 
Mr.  Williams  and  he  had  given  it  very  careful  exam¬ 
ination.  Specimens  of  the  leaves  had  been  sent  to 
Prof.  Galloway  of  the  Division  of  Vegetable  Pathology 
at  Washington.  From  his  reply  I  make  the  following 
extracts  : 

The  disease  is  one  that  prevails  very  extensively  this 
year,  not  only  on  grapes,  but  on  other  plants  as  well. 
There  is  nothing  in  connection  with  the  specimens 
that  would  lead  us  to  assign  the  trouble  to  fungi.  The 
injury,  I  think,  is  a  physiological  one,  induced  either 
by  unfavorable  weather  conditions  or  something  in 
the  vicinity  of  your  vineyard  which  is  detrimental  to 
plant  growth.  I  received  a  few  days  ago  from  Kansas 
some  grape  and  other  leaves  affected  exactly  like 


yours.  In  this  case,  the  injury  was  clearly  traced  to 
smoke  from  a  copper  refinery.  I  have  now  before  me 
some  grape  leaves  from  Wilkesbarre,  Pa.,  which  show 
large,  reddish  spots  and  blotches  the  same  as  the 
leaves  you  submitted.  This  injury  is  due  to  smoke 
and  dust  ft-om  the  mines  and  factories  which  abound 
in  the  vicinity  of  Wilkesbarre. 

Turning  to  weather  conditions,  a  cold  spell  in 
spring  may  bring  about  such  injuries  in  the  following 
way :  The  tissues,  or,  more  properly,  the  living  cells 
are  chilled  and  in  consequence  are  weakened  in  such 
a  way  that  they  never  entirely  recover.  The  leaves 
may  develop,  however,  and  show  no  signs  of  injury 
for  a  month  or  more,  or  until  put  to  some  strain. 
Then  the  weakened  cells  collapse  and  die  and  as  a  re¬ 
sult  we  have  large  patches  of  dead  tissue  surrounded 
by  the  living  which  never  received  any  set-back. 
Long-continued  wet  weather  followed  by  hot  sunshine 
may  produce  the  same  effects.  In  this  case  the  cells 
are  gorged  with  water  and  without  any  warning  the 
hot  sun  comes  out  and  pumps  the  water  away,  if  we 
may  use  such  an  expression,  so  fast  that  the  cells 
collapse  and  die. 

“  I  sent  some  of  the  affected  leaves  to  Col.  Pierson, 
of  Vineland,”  said  Mr.  Williams,  “  I  have  nothisletter 
at  hand,  but  he  was  sure  the  disease  was  not  fungoid 
in  character,  and  thought  it  might  be  the  result  of 
imperfect  nutrition.” 

“  How  has  your  vineyard  been  fertilized  ?” 

“  With  commercial  fertilizers  only — bone,  phos¬ 
phates,  etc.  I  have  used  no  stable  manure  on  it  for 
many  years.” 

“Have  you  plowed  under  any  green  crops  in  the 
meantime  ?” 

“  None,  except  the  few  weeds  I  turn  under  at  times. 


The  hard-pan  or  clay  lies  very  near  the  surface  and 
the  grape  roots  are  mainly  above  this.  It  is  very 
difficult  to  plow,  no  matter  how  shallow  it  be  done, 
without  damaging  the  roots.  Hence  I  have  not  plowed 
under  any  crop.” 

The  Rural  representative  suggested  that  Col.  Pier¬ 
son’s  theory  seemed  most  probable — that  there  was 
doubtless  a  lack  of  humus  in  the  soil,  causing  imper¬ 
fect  nutrition,  and  this  view  Mr.  Williams  thought 
might  be  correct.  He  will  doubtless  remedy  it  by  the 
use  of  stable  manure,  or  in  some  other  way  supply  the 
necessary  humus. 

A  Talk  About  Pears. 

From  the  vinej'ard  wre  went  to  take  a  look  at  pears  ; 
most  of  the  trees  seemed  well  loaded. 

“  What  do  you  think  is  the  most  profitable  pear  ?  ” 
said  I. 

“  If  I  had  cold  storage,  I  would  unhesitatingly  place 
the  Bartlett  at  the  head  of  the  list.  We  could  then 
sell  or  retain  just  as  the  market  demanded.  But  now 
we  cannot  keep  them,  save  for  a  few  days,  and  often 
have  to  sell  them  when  the  market  is  in  a  depressed 
condition.  It  vcould  be  difficult  to  name  the  most 
profitable.  Perhaps  the  Bartlett  would  be  as  near  it 
as  any  one  sort,  despite  the  fact  that  we  cannot  store  it. 

•  ‘  There  are  some  funny  things  in  pear  culture.  The 
Lawrence  is  an  excellent  pear,  of  high  quality,  and 
used  to  sell  pretty  well.  Of  late  it  has  not  done  so — I 
am  sure  I  don’t  know  why.  The  Keiffer  sells  better 
to-day  in  our  local  markets,  though  why  that  should 
sell  well  I  am  sure  I  cannot  say.” 

“  Do  you  grow  many  of  the  early  peai's  ?  ” 

“Not  many.  There  is  not  much  money  in  them. 
The  D’Et6  is  fine  for  family  use  and  among  the  earli¬ 
est.  Giffard  is  one  of  the  most  profitable  of  the  sum¬ 
mer  sorts.  Madeleine  is  also  a  good  pear,  Rostiezer 
I  do  not  much  fancy  ! 

“  How  about  autumn  pears  ?  ” 

“  Sheldon,  Clairgeau,  Anjou  and  Rose  are  all  good 


market  varieties,  and,  except  the  Clairgeau,  are  of 
high  quality.  The  latter  is  only  fairly  good,  but  it  is 
so  handsome  that  it  sells  well.  Souvenir  d’  Congres 
is  really  unfit  to  grow — very  large  and  handsome,  yet 
so  poor  that  I  would  not  offer  it  for  sale.  I  am  graft¬ 
ing  my  Souvenir  trees  to  other  sorts.  Louise  Bonne 
does  not  sell  very  well  in  our  markets,  though  it  is 
a  good  pear  and  productive.” 

“  Have  you  anything  new  in  the  pear  line  ?” 

“  I  am  fruiting  the  Greeley  pear  for  the  first  time 
this  season.  This  is  an  October  pear,  and  I  am  in 
hopes  that  it  will  prove  valuable.  It  has  not  been 
disseminated.  The  Flemish  Beauty  is  doing  well  this 
year.  For  many  years  it  has  been  doing  badly,  crack¬ 
ing  and  turning  bitter.  It  looks  now  as  if  it  had  taken 
a  new  lease  of  life.” 

“  What  is  there  new  in  the  blackberry  line  ?  ” 

“  Nothing  that  I  know  of.  I  have  tried  them  all, 
and  on  my  place  there  is  nothing  better  to-day  than 
the  old  Kittatinny,  which  1  introduced  many  years 
ago.” 

“  Where  did  this  plant  come  from  ?  ” 

“  It  was  found  growing  wild  in  the  Kittatinny 
Mountains,  in  Sussex  County,  N.  J.,  and  I  procured  it 
from  the  finder.” 

Good  Strawberries  and  How  to  Grow  Them. 

“  Strawberries  have  not  done  well  on  my  place  this 
season,  owing  to  a  blight  on  the  foliage.  Michel’s 
Early  did  better  with  me  than  last  year.  Parker 
Earle  blighted  very  badly.  Crawford,  Gandy,  Parker 
Earle,  Bubach  and  Pearl  are  generally 
the  best  with  us — Bubaeli  is  probably 
the  most  profitable.  Haverland  has  not 
kept  up  its  earlier  promise — here  it  seems 
to  be  rapidly  deteriorating.” 

“Have  you  any  special  methods  in 
your  strawberry  culture  ?  ” 

“  I  think  not.  Strawberries  need  a 
rich  soil  and  high  culture.  I  like  to  set 
them  out  on  land  after  I  have  grown 
one  or  two  hoed  crops  on  it.  I  avoid 
sod  ground  because  of  the  depredations 
of  grubs,  which  are  so  apt  to  infest  such 
land.  I  use  plenty  of  stable  manure — I 
like  horse  and  cow  manure  mixed  better 
than  either  alone — with  ashes,  commer¬ 
cial  fertilizer — all  that  is  needed  to  put 
the  land  in  fertile  condition.  Of  course, 
spring  setting  is  best  for  any  large  quan¬ 
tity,  but  a  season  is  lost.  I  prefer  to  cut 
all  blossoms  off  spring-set  plants,  al¬ 
lowing  all  vitality  to  go  toward  devel¬ 
oping  them.  A  fair  crop  can  be  grown 
by  setting  plants  in  J  uly  or  August  on 
land  from  which  a  crop  of  early  peas  has 
been  taken.  Of  course,  they  should  be 
set  as  soon  as  young  plants  can  be  ob¬ 
tained.” 

“  Do  you  mulch  in  winter?” 

“  Yes.  I  apply  straw  or  coarse  manure  after  the 
ground  has  become  well  frozen,  the  object  being  to 
keep  the  cold  in — to  prevent  the  freezing  and  thawing 
and  consequent  heaving  and  breaking  of  roots.” 

“  Anything  new  in  the  raspberry  line  ?” 

“  Nothing.  I  still  grow  my  Montclair,  which  I 
think  is  a  seedling  of  the  Philadelphia.  With  me  it 
is  probabty  the  best  of  all.  This  berry  is  somewhat 
local  in  character,  and  I  have  not  made  any  active 
efforts  to  disseminate  it ;  but  there  are  doubtless  many 
locations  where  it  will  do  well.” 

Mr.  Williams’s  peach  orchard,  unlike  most  other 
orchards  this  season,  is  well  loaded  with  fruit,  and  the 
trees  are  generally  in  good  condition,  both  in  growth 
and  color  of  foliage.  He  will  have  a  good  crop  and 
may  count  on  good  prices,  for  peaches  will  be  peaches 
this  year. 

Where  They  Cure  Peach  Yellows. 

In  the  afternoon  we  took  a  drive  about  the  country, 
stopping  at  the  home  of  Mr.  John  McGovern,  a  florist, 
to  see  his  new  canna,  the  Nellie  Bowden,  a  beautiful 
yellow-flowered  member  of  this  family.  Prolonging 
the  drive  through  Llewellyn  Park  and  down  to  Pleas¬ 
ant  Vale — most  appropriately  named — we  drove  up  to 
the  farm  of  Mr.  Thomas  Vincent.  Mr.  Vincent  affords 
a  good  illustration  of  what  enterprise  and  push  will 
accomplish.  He  carries  on  a  large  market  business  in 
Newark  in  meats,  fruits,  vegetables  and  milk  and 
runs  two  large  farms  for  sources  of  supply.  At  his 
Pleasant  Vale  farm,  the  only  one  we  had  time  to  visit, 
he  has  about  140  acres  of  land.  On  this  he  keeps  about 
130  head  of  dairy  cattle,  with  an  average  of  100  in 
milk  all  the  year  round.  He  grows  largely  of  corn 
fodder,  which  he  feeds  partly  in  the  growing  season, 
as  he  has  not  sufficient  pasture  for  his  large  herd.  At 
the  time  of  our  visit,  the  herd  were  receiving  a  liberal 
ration  of  brewers’  grains  and  corn  meal.  The  dairy 
prodqces  from  33  to  35  cans  per  day,  which  Mr.  Vin¬ 
cent  retails  over  his  own  routes.  The  most  notable 
feature  of  this  place  was  the  large  peach  orchards 
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Most  of  the  trees  were  heavily  loaded  with  fruit.  But 
the  really  remarkable  thing  was  the  apparent  cure  of 
yellows.  There  were  hundreds  of  trees  which  had 
been  more  or  less  affected  with  this  disease  and  which 
plainly  showed  it  in  the  little  crop  of  bristly  growth 
spread  over  the  trunk  and  large  limbs,  hut  which  were, 
this  season,  a  mass  of  the  darkest,  greenest,  healthiest 
looking  foliage  we  have  ever  seen,  and  most  of  them 
were  filled  with  fruit,  which  showed  no  signs  of  yel¬ 
lows.  The  secret  of  this  we  learned  from  Mr.  Vincent 
was  simply  high  fertilizing  and  high  culture.  The 
bone  dust  and  phosphates  have  been  spread  on  with  a 
lavishness  that  would  appal  timid  men,  but  they  have 
been  a  good  investment.  One  only  needs  to  look 
through  these  orchards  to  become  well  satisfied  that 
“yellows”  is  largely  a  matter  of  starvation,  or  if  not 
starvation,  a  lack  of  the  necessary  food  elements. 

From  this  farm,  Mr.  Vincent  made  the  following 
sales  last  year:  Peaches,  7,369  baskets;  apples,  66 
baskets  ;  strawberries,  5,365  quarts  ;  gooseberries,  828 
quarts  ;  currants,  3,038  quarts  ;  raspberries,  459  quarts; 
blackberries,  757  quarts ;  grapes,  4,900  pounds  ;  milk, 
268,845  quarts.  For  this  year  his  product  will  be 
largely  increased,  as  he  estimates  that  he  will  have 
3,000  baskets  of  peaches  more  than  he  had  last  season. 
Other  crops  have  also  done  better. 

Mr.  Vincent’s  operations  are  really  worth  more  con¬ 
sideration  than  we  were  able  to  give  them  on  this 
hurried  call.  We  shall  endeavor  to  find  what  his  ex¬ 
penditures  have  been  for  fertilizers  and  then  his  con¬ 
clusions  as  to  their  profitableness,  and  give  them  to 
Rural  readers.  F. 

Another  Way  to  Sterilize  Milk  for 
Market. 

The  Rural  of  July  23  contained  an  interesting  arti¬ 
cle  on  Dr.  Rowland  G.  Freeman’s  method  of  sterilizing 
milk  for  hospital  use,  that  might  he  adopted  by  dairy¬ 
men  in  sending  milk  to  the  city  market.  The  method 
described  was  practically  that  known  in  Paris  as  Pas¬ 
teurizing  milk,  which  was  recently  described  by  Prof. 
W.  II.  Conn,  in  the  Popular  Science  Monthly.  This  is 
heating  milk  to  about  155  degrees  F.  for  a  few  min¬ 
utes  and  then  rapidly  reducing  the  temperature.  By 
Dr.  Freeman’s  method  the  milk  is  heated  a  little  higher 
— to  about  167  degrees  F.  The  claim  in  both  cases  is 
that  milk  heated  merely  to  this  low  degree  is  not  im¬ 
paired  in  food  value  nor  given  the  “  boiled  milk  taste,” 
which  is  disagreeable  to  some,  while,  at  the  same  time, 
the  greater  number  of  the  kinds  of  bacteria  liable  to 
be  present  are  destroyed. 

By  neither  of  the  methods  mentioned  above  will  the 
milk  keep  sweet  longer  than  a  few  days — three  to  ten 
at  most — whereas,  in  order  for  a  dairyman  living  100 
or  200  miles  from  a  large  city  to  compete  successfully 
with  one  only  a  few  miles  out,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
milk  shall  be  so  completely  sterilized  that  it  will  keep 
for  an  indefinite  period.  There  is  a  way  by  which 
this  can  be  done  without  the  milk  suffering  any  de¬ 
terioration.  Dr.  J.  H.  Kellogg,  of  the  Battle  Creek 
Sanitarium,  being  greatly  interested  in  the  steriliza¬ 
tion  of  milk  from  the  standpoint  of  health  and  for 
special  hospital  use,  has  devoted  considerable  time  to 
making  practical  tests  of  ways  to  sterilize  it,  and  has 
at  last  hit  upon  a  simple  yet  very  effectual  plan.  Since 
some  of  the  germs  liable  to  be  found  in  milk  are  very 
tenacious  of  life  and  require  for  their  destruction  a 
tmperature  above  that  of  boiling  water,  he  tried  the 
plan  of  placing  the  vessels  containing  the  milk  in  a 
denser  medium.  Milk  in  a  tin  can  was  boiled  in  water, 
when  the  pressure  indicated  or  showed  no  very  con¬ 
siderable  increase  of  pressure  within  the  closed  recep- 
table.  He  then  boiled  the  tin  vessel  in  a  saturated 
solution  of  salt,  which  boils  at  about  230  degrees  F., 
varying  slightly  with  the  altitude,  when  the  guage  in¬ 
dicated  four  pounds.  His  next  experiment  was  to 
boil  milk  tightly  sealed  in  strong  bottles,  in  a  satur¬ 
ated  solution  of  salt.  As  a  result,  he  has  found  that 
milk  boiled  at  this  high  temperature  for  half  an  hour 
will  keep  perfectly  sweet  for  an  indefinite  period.  The 
solution  of  salt  and  water  must  be  cool  or  cold  when 
the  bottles  are  placed  in  it,  and  they  must  not  be  re¬ 
moved  until  it  has  had  time  to  cool  after  it  has  been 
taken  from  the  fire.  If  taken  out  while  hot,  they  will 
burst  almost  instantly,  their  temperature  being  so 
much  above  that  of  the  surrounding  atmosphere. 

When  cold,  place  them  in  an  ice-chest  or  refrigera¬ 
tor  ;  dry  the  tops  carefully  and  cover  with  sealing-wax 
such  as  is  ordinarily  used  for  canning  purposes.  Soda- 
water  bottles  are  excellent  for  canning  milk.  Wrap 
each  separately  with  a  cloth  and  tie  securely  with  a 
string.  The  bottles  will  then  be  protected  from  each 
other  and  from  the  bottom  of  the  boiler.  Do  not  fill 
them  quite  full — leave,  say,  about  the  space  of  an  inch 
at  the  top  ;  put  in  the  corks  lightly  during  the  first  10 
or  15  minutes  of  boiling,  until  the  air  is  expelled,  then 
press  them  in  tightly,  fasten  down  with  a  wire  and  boil 
for  half  an  hour  longer.  If  common  corks  are  used  as 
pt'Oppers,  they  should  he  previously  boiled  for  half  ar¬ 


bour  and  left  to  lie  in  the  boiling  water  until  needed. 

Milk  sterilized  in  this  way,  being  heated  under  pres¬ 
sure  and  without  exposure  to  the  air,  possesses  other 
advantages  than  that  of  keeping  sweet  for  months.  It 
does  not  seem  to  undergo  the  changes  easily  recogniz¬ 
able  in  milk  boiled  in  the  ordinary  way.  It  is  free 
from  the  flavor  of  scalded  milk,  being  sweet  and  palat¬ 
able  like  fresh  milk.  Again,  no  surface  scum  is  formed. 
The  coagulated  albumen  which  rises  to  the  surface 
when  milk  is  boiled  in  an  unsealed  vessel  is  quite  indi¬ 
gestible,  and,  with  some,  produces  a  tendency  to  inac¬ 
tivity  of  the  bowels. 

When  once  equipped  for  sterilizing  milk  in  this 
fashion,  it  would  be  no  great  trouble  or  expense  for 
any  dairyman  to  bottle  and  seal  his  milk  product  for 
market,  and  it  would  command  the  highest  price,  for 
the  consumer  would  rejoice  in  having  perfectly  pure, 
sweet  milk,  purchasable  in  quantities  to  suit  circum¬ 
stances,  and  ready  for  use  at  any  time  by  merely  un¬ 
sealing  a  bottle.  HELEN  L.  MANNING. 

At  Fig.  235  is  shown  the  sterilizer  used  by  Dr.  Kel¬ 
logg.  It  is  eight  inches  high  and  10%  inches  in 
diameter.  The  bottom  of  the  inner  dish  is  of  perfor¬ 
ated  tin  on  which  the  bottom  of  the  bottles  rest.  The 
round  handle  is  clasped  about  the  upright  center 
shaft  by  means  of  a  spiral  wire  spring,  so  that  it  can 
be  removed  in  adjusting  the  tin  cover.  The  bottles 
are  furnished  with  special  stoppers  strongly  held  to 
place  by  easily  adjusted  wires. 

The  following  directions  will  add  to  what  is  said 
above:  “Take  six  quarts  of  warm  water,  to  which 

add  4%  pounds  of  salt.  Thoroughly  stir  or  shake 
until  the  salt  is  entirely  dissolved.  Pour  the  solution 
into  the  sterilizer.  Carefully  rinse  the  bottles  and  fill 
to  within  about  3%  inches  of  the  opening.  Place  the 
bottles  in  the  sterilizer  without  corking.  Slip  a  piece 
of  waxed  cloth  over  the  top  of  the  bottle,  then  close 
down  and  cork  asjtiglitly  as  possible.  Place  the  bottles 
in  the  sterilizer,  and  then  place  the  latter  over  a  fire. 


The  Sanitarium  Milk  Sterilizer.  Fig.  235. 

Note  the  time  when  the  liquid  in  it  begins  to  boil,  and 
continue  boiling  for  20  minutes,  after  which  it  should 
be  taken  from  the  stove  without  removing  the  bottles 
from  it,  and  allowed  to  cool  gradually.  If  the  bottles 
are  taken  from  it  before  becoming  cool,  they  will 
break.  After  the  solution  and  bottles  have  cooled, 
place  the  latter  in  an  upright  position  in  a  cool  place. 

The  solution  should  be  removed  from  the  sterilizer, 
and  the  latter  carefully  rinsed  each  time  it  is  used,  as 
the  long-continued  action  of  the  salt  on  the  metal  will 
injure  it.  The  solution  can  be  used  any  number  of 
times,  it  being  only  necessary  to  replace,  each  time, 
the  water  lost  by  evaporation. 

A  Discussion  of  Fertilizers. 

Part  III. 

Nitrogen  Continued.— The  power  of  the  corn  plant 
to  gather  nitrogen  for  itself  does  not  seem  to  have  at¬ 
tracted  the  attention  which  its  importance  deserves. 
Suppose  you  are  going  to  plant  corn  in  a  rotation 
after  a  growth  of  Timothy  and  Red  Top.  The  sod 
will  contain  about  80  pounds  of  nitrogen,  but  a  good 
crop  of  corn  and  the  fodder  contain  only  from  70  to 
75  pounds  of  nitrogen,  so  that  if  you  had  to  supply  all 
of  the  nitrogen  for  the  crop,  there  would  be  enough 
in  the  soil.  Now,  if  you  buy  a  special  corn  fertilizer 
to  put  upon  the  corn,  you  will  pay  out  about  $10  for 
nitrogen  in  every  ton  you  buy.  This  is  the  average 
cost  of  nitrogen  in  eight  leading  brands  of  commer¬ 
cial  corn  fertilizer.  But  if  your  corn  is  fully  provided 
with  nitrogen,  why  pay  out  money  for  more  ?  Nitrogen 
will  not  stay  in  the  soil  like  potash ;  it  is  easily 
washed  away  by  rains,  and  lost.  Hence  the  greater 
need  of  care  in  its  application,  especially  if  nitrate  of 
soda  and  sulphate  of  ammonia  are  used. 

But  suppose  jrou  are  going  to  plant  corn  on  land 
which  you  know  is  deficient  in  nitrogen,  what  is  the 
cheapest  way  to  obtain  a  supply  ?  If  you  have  good, 
rich,  well-cared  for  stable  manure,  it  will  best  answer 
the  purpose.  A  load  of  such  manure  will  usually 
contain  about  10  pounds  of  nitrogen,  so  that  a  fair 
dressing  of  it  would  supply  a  full  ration  of  nitrogen 
to  a  crop  of  corn.  But  lots  of  farpiers  manure  a  field 


well  with  manure,  and  then  put  on  quite  a  large  quan¬ 
tity  of  commercial  fertilizer  containing  several  dol¬ 
lars’  worth  of  nitrogen  in  each  ton.  If  your  corn 
ground  needs  potash  or  phosphoric  acid,  and  you  have 
not  a  sufficient  home  supply,  buy  these  and  apply 
them,  but  beware  how  you  pay  out  money  for  nitrogen 
to  be  put  on  corn.  One  curious  fact,  however,  must 
be  mentioned  in  this  connection  :  The  Storrs  Station 
found  that  “  the  addition  of  nitrogen  in  the  fertili¬ 
zers  increased  the  total  amount  of  protein  in  the  crop, 
even  where  it  did  not  increase  the  number  of  bushels 
of  corn  or  the  pounds  of  stover  per  acre.”  It  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  the  stations  have  a  good  deal  to  find  out 
about  the  corn  plant.  Twenty  tons  of  ensilage  re¬ 
quire  113  pounds  of  nitrogen,  and  if  we  had  to  buy 
this  and  pay  16  to  18  cents  per  pound  for  it,  it  would 
make  quite  a  heavy  expense.  But  when  we  know 
that  only  a  small  part  of  this  amount  has  to  be  sup¬ 
plied,  and  that  this  can  be  furnished  in  clover  or  grass 
sod,  or  in  rich  manure,  all  this  expense  is  saved. 

There  is  another  class  of  plants  called  nitrogen  con¬ 
sumers.  These  must  be  supplied  with  nitrogen,  but 
as  different  soils  furnish  varying  amounts,  the  right 
quantity  can  be  found  only  by  careful  experiment. 
One  bushel  of  oats  and  the  natural  proportion  of  straw 
remove  about  one  pound  of  nitrogen  from  the  soil ;  a 
bushel  of  wheat  and  its  straw  require  nearly  two 
pound ;  five  bushels  of  potatoes  require  about  one 
pounds;  a  ton  of  hay  lakes  about  30  pounds.  What 
about  a  nitrogen  supply  for  these  plants  ? 

Not  all  nitrogen  compounds  are  utilized  by  plants, 
especially  by  this  class  as  food.  A  large  part  of  the 
nitrogen  in  stable  manure  is  not  immediately  available 
as  plant  food,  but  must  undergo  certain  chemical 
changes  in  the  soil  before  it  can  be  of  use.  The  same 
is  true  of  the  roots  and  stubble  of  plants,  as  clover, 
etc.  Some  soils  contain  a  large  quantity  of  nitrogen 
in  an  insoluble  form  so  that  it  is  of  no  use  to  the  crop. 
Thus  a  crop  of  wheat,  corn  or  even  of  clover  may  at 
its  start  need  nitrogen  in  a  more  soluble  form  than 
the  rootlets  can  find  in  the  soil,  and  a  light  dressing 
of  nitrate  of  soda  may  be  a  great  help  to  the  crop. 

Commercial  fertilizers  contain  organic  nitrogen,  but 
this  varies  in  solubility.  A  fertilizer  may  analyze 
three  or  four  per  cent  of  nitrogen  and  this  may  be  in 
a  form  that  is  practically  worthless — ground  leather, 
hoof  or  horn.  The  nitrogen  in  fertilizers  of  this  kind 
will  not  be  available  for  years,  while  if  the  organic 
nitrogen  is  in  the  form  of  dried  blood  or  meat,  dried 
and  ground  fish,  cotton-seed  meal,  etc.,  it  will  be 
quickly  available.  Cotton-seed  meal  is  one  of  the 
cheapest  sources  of  quickly  available  nitrogen,  100 
pounds  containing  ordinarily  from  5.75  to  7.50  pounds 
of  nitrogen.  It  also  contains  phosphoric  acid  and 
potash,  so  that  this  meal  is  worth  ordinarily  $22  to  $27 
per  ton  as  a  fertilizer.  Nitrogen  comes  highest  in  sul¬ 
phate  of  ammonia,  18%  cents  per  pound.  In  nitrate 
of  soda  it  is  14%  cents.  In  cotton-need  meal  the  actual 
price  is  from  12  to  14  cents. 

As  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  recently  said,  the  nitrogen 
problem  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  those  which 
confront  the  farmer.  Its  necessity  in  the  production 
of  crops,  its  high  cost,  the  ease  with  which  it  is  washed 
out  of  the  soil,  the  uncertainty  of  its  action,  all  com¬ 
bine  to  make  its  study  of  the  greatest  importance. 
The  bulletins  and  reports  of  the  Storrs  Experiment 
Station  contain  much  valuable  information  upon  this 
subject,  and  have  been  freely  used  in  the  preparation 
of  these  articles.  The  writer  hopes  in  other  articles 
to  discuss  phosphoric  acid  and  potash. 

Lamoille  County,  Vt.  j.  w.  newton. 

Who  Kills  Cock  Robin  P 

A  ULAIN  WORD  TO  OUR  FUNGOLOGISTS. 

Would  one  pound  of  copper  sulphate,  dissolved  in  50 
gallons  of  water  harm  potato  vines?  Would  it  pre¬ 
vent  blight?  Would  any  solution  of  copper  sulphate 
prevent  potato  blight  without  injuring  the  vines? 
Respectfully  submitted  to  our  fungologists. 

Have  any  of  the  readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  tried  a 
simple  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  and  water  upon 
potato  tops  as  a  preventive  of  blight  ?  Of  course,  the 
amount  of  copper  sulphate  used  must  be  considerably 
less  than  that  of  the  Bordeaux  mixture,  in  which  the 
lime  lessens  the  injurious  effects  of  the  copper. 

The  foregoing  are  questions  propounded  by  the 
editor  of  The  Rural  in  a  recent  issue.  Surely  it  is 
time  to  ask  these  and  many  other  similar  questions. 
For  a  long  time  I  have  been  suspicious  that  our  so- 
called  “scientific”  vegetable  pathologists  are  simply 
playing  the  role  of  the  blind  leading  the  blind.  If 
the  leaders  will  not  open  their  eyes,  it  is  high  time 
that  their  followers  should. 

Our  fungologists  have  been  crying  “copper  solu¬ 
tion”  ad  nauseam.  Is  copper  really  the  agent  in  these 
solutions,  that  kills  the  germs  ?  If  so,  will  some  of 
our  scientists  kindly  explain  in  what  way  insoluble 
copper  salts  take  their  effect  ? 

Is  it  not  a  significant  fact  that  if  we  leave  the  cop¬ 
per  carbonate  preparations  out  of  consideration, 
nearly  all  of  the  fungicicles  jiovf  in(  more  or  less  ge^T 
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cral  use  contain  sulphur  in  some  form.  Among-  these 
fungicides  are  sulphate  of  copper  and  its  prepara¬ 
tions,  sulphate  of  iron,  sulphide  of  potassium,  the 
hyposulphides  of  soda  and  potassium,  simple  fumes  of 
sulphur  as  used  for  lettuce  mildew,  and  flour  of  sul¬ 
phur  as  frequently  used  for  various  other  mildews. 
In  all  these  fungicides  sulphur  is  a  prominent  consti¬ 
tuent,  and  it  stands  to  reason  that  it  is  just  the  one 
which  has  the  deadly  effect  on  the  fungous  spores 

Now  I  would  like  to  add  a  few  more  to  the  ques¬ 
tions  of  Tiik  Ruhal  editors :  Will  the  Bordeaux  mix¬ 
ture  not  be  as  effective  if  made  with  sulphate  of  iron 
in  the  place  of  sulphate  of  copper  ?  Will  it  not  do  just 
as  well  if  in  the  place  of  any  of  these  sulphates  we 
use  sulphuric  acid  pure  and  simple  ?  [One  of  our 
florists  uses  and  commends  sulphuric  acid,  rather  than 
sulphur  in  any  other  form.  Eds.]  If  the  sulphate  of 
lime,  which  adheres  so  nicely  to  the  foliage,  is  the 
effective  agent  in  the  Bordeaux  mixture,  why  encum¬ 
ber  the  latter  with  ineffective  salts  of  copper,  thus 
making  it  needlessly  expensive  ?  I  have  just  made  a 
solution  which  I  think  will  do  some  good  in  prevent¬ 
ing  potato  blight,  as  follows  :  One  pound  of  air-slaked 
lime  in  five  gallons  of  water,  and  somewhat  less  than 
one  quart  of  sulphuric  acid.  In  order  to  kill  the  po¬ 
tato  bugs  at  the  same  time.  I  have  added  the  required 
quantity  of  Paris-green.  At  present  I  use  this  mix¬ 
ture  in  full  strength.  It  can  not  possibly  have  any 
ill  effect  whatever.  If  vve  find  it  useful  in  preventing 
fungous  diseases,  we  can  then  try  to  discover  to  what 
extent  we  can  safely  go  in  diluting  it. 

The  simplified  Bordeaux  mixture  (if  it  deserves  that 
name)  or  solution  of  sulphate  of  lime  may  undoubt¬ 
edly  be  prepared  in  still  other,  perhaps  simpler  ways; 
for  instance,  from  gypsum,  etc.  But  it  will  be  early 
enough  to  take  up  this  matter  when  the  efficacy  of  the 
solution  has  been  fully  demonstrated  beyond  perad- 
venture.  All  the  advice  I  think  necessary  to  give  at 
this  stage  is  to  use  lime  enough  to  neutralize  all  the 
acid.  Pour  the  acid  into  the  well  stirred  lime-water, 
until  a  further  addition  causes  no  more  effervescence. 

In  regard  to  grape  diseases,  my  conviction  (backed 
up  by  experience,  even  if  limited)  is  that  they  are 
more  effectively  fought  by  spraying — nay  washing, 
soaking  the  still  dormant  wood,  the  trellises,  and 
even  the  ground,  with  a  saturated  solution  of  iron 
sulphate,  than  by  any  later  sprayings  with  the  prep¬ 
arations  now  generally  recommended.  Undoubtedly 
a  simple  solution  of  sulphuric  acid  would  have  the  same 
effect. 

It  will  not  do  to  use  these  simple  solutions  of  acid  or 
of  caustic  sulphates  on  plants  in  active  growth,  as 
they  would  injure  the  foliage.  Besides,  like  the  am¬ 
monia  in  the  copper  carbonate  solution,  they  would 
kill  only  the  spores  they  reach  at  the  time  of  applica¬ 
tion,  and  then  soon  lose  their  effectiveness,  while  the 
sulphate  of  lime  adheres  and  remains  effective  for  a 
longer  period. 

The  old  Bordeaux  mixture  owes  its  discovery  to 
accident.  Scientific  investigation  should  reach  be¬ 
yond  accident;  but  when  our  scientific  leaders  seem  to 
be  satisfied  with  what  was  thus  thrown  in  their  way 
to  accept  it  as  gospel  truth,  and  even  build,  upon  such 
a  shaky  foundation,  absurd  speculations,  as  those,  for 
instance,  about  soil  poisoning  by  copper  salts,  etc., 
we  begin  to  slightly  lose  faith  in  scientific  men  and 
their  deductions. 

All  this  is  indeed  “  respectfully  submitted  to  our 
fungologists.”  T.  GREINER. 

Horticultural  Gossip. 

Concerning  the  origin  of  the  Timbrell  Strawberry, 
we  learn  from  its  originator,  H.  S.  Timbrell,  of  Union- 
ville,  N.  Y.,  that  it  is  a  chance  seedling  found  growing 
in  his  garden.  He  took  it  up  with  a  large  number  of 
others,  several  hundreds  in  all.  Two  others  in  the  lot 
were  found  worthy  of  further  attention,  one  of  -which 
has  since  been  discarded.  The  one  retained  beside 
the  Timbrell  is  yet  known  as  No.  8.  It  is  productive, 
large  and  early,  but  rather  soft  for  shipment.  Mr. 
Timbrell,  we  understand,  now  has  200  or  300  seedlings 
from  the  Timbrell  fertilized  by  Sharpless,  a  few  of 
which  fruited  this  year,  but  none  of  them  equaled  the 
Timbrell. 

Keep  pegging  away  at  the  miserable  sulphured 
evaporated  fruits.  By  the  way,  it  is  a  misnomer  to 
call  these  fruits  “evaporated  ;  ”  they  should  be  called 
“  desiccated  ”  instead.  I  do  not  see  anj^  sense  in  this 
sulphuring  process.  It  has  always  seemed  to  me  to  be 
very  ridiculous — this  spoiling  the  flavor  of  something 
which  is  to  be  eaten,  in  order  to  make  it  lighter  col¬ 
ored.  One  thing  can  be  said  for  sulphured  fruit — the 
worms  won’t  eat  it,  but  it  is  rather  tough  that  we  must 
fix  our  fruit  until  it  is  so  nasty  that  the  worms  reject 
it,  and  then  eat  it  ourselves.  The  worms  have  better 
taste  than  some  men. 

Every  once  in  a  while  I  see  in  the  fruit  market  re¬ 
ports  a  pear  quoted  under  the  name  of  “  Scooter.”  Of 
course,  there  is  no  such  pear,  as  there  is  no  such  apple 


as  “  French  Spitz,”  which  is  also  at  times  honored  with 
a  quotation.  These  market  and  commission  men  are 
very  fertile  in  these  matters,  and  they  never  hesitate 
to  name  any  fruit  for  which  a  name  is  wanted,  and, 
having  once  named  it,  they  are  ready  to  swear  to  it 
ever  afterwards.  They  manage  to  confuse  buj’ers  at 
times  and  sometimes  tangle  up  each  other,  but  rarely 
deceive  a  pomologist. 

One  of  the  very  best  of  summer  apples  and  one  that 
deserves  a  more  general  planting  is  the  Primate.  It 
is  above  the  medium  size,  roundish  conical,  light 
green,  turning  yellow,  with  a  light  blush,  fine-grained, 
juicy,  sub-acid  and  delicious.  It  ripens  in  the  latter 
part  of  summer  and  is  a  superb  fruit  both  in  appear¬ 
ance  and  quality.  We  think  it  finer  than  the  Graven- 
stein,  though  that  is  also  a  superior  variety. 

Every  morning  for  a  month  I  have  ordered  at  my 
restaurant,  a  half  of  a  muskmelon  and  in  all  that  time 

1  have  had  but  one  that  was  really  fine,  two  or  three 

that  were  fair  and  the  rest  so  poor  that  I  could  eat  but 
little  of  them.  This  muskmelon  business  is  getting  to 
be  an  intolerable  nuisance.  We  can  get  fine  water¬ 
melons  without  any  trouble,  but  rarely  a  fine  musk¬ 
melon.  They  are  generally  picked  before  they  are 
properly  ripened  and  no  amount  of  keeping  after  it 
is  picked  will  ripen  an  unripe  muskmelon.  If  we 
had  a  Board  of  Health  that  was  good  for  anything, 
they  would  dump  nine-tenths  of  all  the  muskmelons 
that  come  to  this  city  in  the  garbage  scows  and  thus 
teach  the  shippers  a  lesson.  f. 

Leavings. 

How  Philadelphia  Milkmen  Prosper. — The  milk 
producers  of  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania,  whose 
milk  goes  to  the  Philadelphia  market,  have  success¬ 
fully  maintained  the  price  of  4%  cents  per  quart  for 
the  month  of  August.  A  few  dealers  notified  farmers 
that  they  would  pay  only  four  cents,  but  they 
lost  their  milk  at  once.  The  creamery  is  taking  care 
of  the  surplus,  which  at  present  amounts  to  about 
30,000  quarts  daily. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  again  explain  to  Rural 
readers  the  difference  in  the  me'thods  of  conducting 
the  milk  business  in  the  cities  of  New  York  and  Phila¬ 
delphia,  lest  the  price  named,  4%  cents,  should  be 
misleading  to  New  York  shippers.  In  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  market,  the  farmer  pays  the  freight  on  the  milk, 
averaging  about  25  cents  per  can.  The  milk  is  sold  by 
dry  measure — in  other  words,  the  farmer  gives  about 
one-sixth  more  for  40  quarts  than  does  his  New  York 
confrere.  The  shipper  to  the  New  York  market  gets 

2  M  cents  net,  or  90  cents  per  can.  The  Philadelphia 
shipper  for  the  same  quantity  of  milk  receives  about 
Si- 30,  or  a  difference  of  a  cent  per  quart.  He  gets  SI. 80 
per  can,  less  25  cents  freight,  leaving  SI. 55  ;  reducing 
it  by  one-sixth  for  the  difference  in  measure,  leaves  it 
about  SI. 30  net. 

The  one  danger  our  Philadelphia  friends  must  guard 
against  is  that  of  making  the  price  too  high.  In  such 
a  ease,  production  is  unduly  stimulated  and  the  sur¬ 
plus  to  be  manufactured  becomes  so  large  that  the 
assessments  on  cash  milk  to  meet  deficiencies  on  that 
which  is  manufactured,  neutralize  the  advance  and 
leave  the  market  in  an  unsettled  condition.  A  wise 
conservatism  should  prevail  in  their  counsels,  and  we 
have  no  doubt  that  it  will.  They  have  given  us  a 
specimen  of  what  farmers  can  do  when  they  stick  to¬ 
gether,  which  is  a  most  desirable  model  for  others. 

Business  in  Spring  Lambs. — One  of  our  readers  in 
Connecticut  has  worked  up  a  good  private  trade  in 
mutton  and  spring  lambs.  Here  is  a  copy  of  the  circu¬ 
lar  he  sends  to  customers  : 

For  some  seasons  I  hare  furnished  a  few  families, 
summer  residents  and  citizens,  with  spring  lamb  the 
day  it  is  killed,  and  directly  from  the  pastures,  thus 
insuring  greater  healthfulness  and  best  flavors,  both 
liable  to  be  impaired  by  the  practice  of  long  trans¬ 
portation  or  driving,  and  the  worry  of  separation  from 
their  dams.  Also,  knowing  better  when  it  is  killed, 
customers  can  keep  it  till  sufficiently  “  ripe”  for  any 
desired  use.  The  lamb  is  usually  furnished  on  Thurs¬ 
days  ;  only  market  prices  are  charged,  and  the  plan 
has  proved  quite  satisfactory. 

A  full  account  of  this  man’s  plan  of  operations  is  one 
of  the  good  things  we  have  on  file  for  our  readers. 

The  Metropolitan  district  received  658,715  cans  of 
milk  during  the  month  of  July,  or  a  daily  average  of 
21,249  cans.  Assuming  that  the  producers  received  the 
full  Exchange  price  for  this,  they  would  have  been 
paid  $526,972.  For  the  transportation  of  it  the  railways 
received  about  $211,000,  and,  assuming  that  the  aver¬ 
age  consumer  paid  seven  cents  per  quart,  all  of  them 
paid  for  their  July  milk  the  sum  of  $1,844,402. 

That  Same  Old  Fraud.— In  a  recent  number  of  our 
esteemed  contemporary,  Farm,  Stock  and  Home,  we 
find  the  following: 

Preserving  Green  Peas. — God  bless  your  faithful 
heart,  Prairie  Flower,  I  have  known  the  worth  of 
such  a  daughter,  and  gladly  send  the  following  way  to 
keep  green  peas,  hoping  you  will  find  it  as  good  as  it 
is  said  to  be.  I  have  not  tried  it,  as  it  -was  given  to  me 
after  my  first  crop  of  peas  were  gone,  and  the  second 


are  not  ready  yet.  Dissolve  one  ounce  salyx  (which 
you  can  get  at  your  druggist’s)  and  about  one-half 
pound  of  common  salt  in  2)4  gallons  of  hot  water  ; 
when  cold  pour  enough  over  the  peas  to  cover  them  ; 
you  do  not  need  to  seal. — Sargus  Ovis.  [It  is  not  wise 
to  use  drugs  with  which  we  are  not  familiar  for  any 
purpose,  and  before  this  method  of  preserving  peas  is 
tried  our  friends  should  ascertain  the  nature  of  the 
drug  “  salyx,”  from  a  reliable  druggist. — Ed.] 

“  Sargus  Ovis”  is  only  another  pseudonym  for  those 
confounded  Ohio  frauds,  who  manage  to  get  their 
free  advertisements  in  so  many  papers.  “Salyx”  is  not 
to  be  found  at  druggists’,  but  you  can  get  it  of  the 
Ohio  Fruit  Co.,  and  it  will  turn  out  to  be  salicylic  acid, 
a  poisonous  drug.  The  ingenuity  of  old  “  Sargus,”  in 
beginning  his  screed  with  the  pious  phrase  “  God  bless 
your  faithful  heart,  etc.,”  is  really  fine,  amounting  to 
almost  a  stroke  of  genius. 

Legalized  Robbers. — The  Standard  Oil  monopoly 
is  now  engaged  in  the  noble  work  of  ruining  a  man 
named  Wright,  of  Cobleskill.  Wright,  who  is  perhaps 
worth  $500,  sells  oil  from  house  to  house.  Lately  he 
bought  a  car-load  from  the  National  Oil  Company, 
getting  it  a  cent  cheaper  a  gallon  than  he  could  of  the 
Standard  Thereat  the  company  ordered  the  merchants 
of  the  town  to  sell  the  Standard  oil  at  5%  cents,  or  for 
about  a  cent  less  than  Wright  paid  for  his  oil. — One- 
onta  Herald. 

When  this  great  corporation  has  starved  Mr.  Wright 
into  submission,  the  price  of  oil  will  promptly  go  back 
to  the  old  figures  or  enough  higher  to  reimburse  the 
monopoly  for  the  loss  of  profits  it  incurred  to  break 
down  the  recalcitrant  Wright,  and  the  public  must 
pay.  It  is  about  time  that  these  legalized  robbers 
made  another  contribution  to  some  church  or  theo¬ 
logical  institution,  by  way  of  balancing  their  accounts 
with  Heaven.  They  rob  the  people  all  the  time  and 
dedicate  a  very  small  percentage  of  their  stealings  to 
pious  purposes.  It  would  puzzle  a  plain  man  to  tell 
in  what  respect  these  men  are  better  than  the  pick¬ 
pockets  or  robbers  who  “hold  up”  a  train  and  rob  it. 
The  robber  baron  of  old  often  donated  a  part  of  his 
plunder  to  the  foundation  of  a  church  or  monastery. 

Milk  Reporting  Wanted. — We  regret  to  say  that 
the  Exchange  has  been  “weighed  and  found  wanting” 
in  respect  to  showing  a  spirit  of  fairnesss  in  naming  a 
price  for  August  milk  and  it  ought  to  be  ashamed  of 
itself. — Milk  Reporter,  August  15. 

These  figures  alone  are  sufficient  to  convince  any 
fair-minded  person  that  the  Milk  Exchange  is  not  re¬ 
sponsible  for  depreciation  in  the  price  of  m'lk. — Milk 
Reporter,  August  15. 

The  first  thing  a  careful  observer  notes  when  he 
takes  up  the  Milk  Reporter,  is  the  muddled  condition 
of  its  editor.  When  Amzi  Howell  was  alive  and  edited 
that  paper,  it  was  charged  that  he  was  rather  a  turgid 
writer,  but  his  successor  goes  Amzi  one  better  and  adds 
numerous  other  offenses  to  those  of  his  predecessor. 
The  direct  contradiction  in  the  above  quoted  para¬ 
graphs  is  a  specimen  of  the  Reporter’s  work.  It  is 
just  what  would  be  expected  of  a  sheet  which  has 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  New  York  Milk  Exchange. 
This  cannot  be  done  without  lots  of  lying  and  stupid 
inconsistency.  If  the  Reporter  wants  to  furnish  an 
interesting  chapter  of  history,  let  it  give  us  a  list  of 
Exchange  men  who  have  been  convicted  of  selling 
impure  or  adulterated  milk.  One  time  or  another,  a 
large  proportion  of  them  have  played  a  leading  part 
in  the  little  dramas  enacted  in  our  police  courts. 

A  prohibitionist  friend  wants  to  know  if  the  “root 
beer”  advertised  in  these  columns  is  really  a  “  temper¬ 
ance  drink.”  Yes;  there  isn’t  a  cross  word  in  a  barrel 
of  it. — Farm,  Stock  and  Home. 

Our  usually  accurate  contemporary  is  a  little  off. 
Any  beer  made  by  the  process  of  fermentation  has  al¬ 
cohol  in  it,  though  in  minute  quantities.  If  it  is  a 
question  of  abstaining  from  alcohol  as  a  matter  of 
principle,  root  beer  must  be  eschewed,  if  made  with 
yeast  and  bottled  or  confined  in  casks. 

Rich  young  snobs  wear  bill-board  collars,  part  their 
hair  in  the  middle,  wear  an  eye-glass,  talk  silly,  and 
dock  their  horses.  The  last  marks  the  dividing  line 
between  imbecility  and  crime. — Farm,  Stock  and 
Home. 

When  to  the  above  they  add  the  overhead  check-rein 
to  their  horse’s  outfit,  they  have  gone  their  length. 
The  fools  who  are  guilty  of  these  two  offenses  against 
all  that  is  humane,  should  be  mulcted  in  heavy  fines 
or  sent  to  the  penitentiary. 

Killing  Canada  Thistles. — The  first  thing  to  be 
done  to  get  rid  of  these  pests  is  to  plow  the  land  just 
after  the  crop  is  off,  with  a  good  set  of  gang  plows, 
turning  it  about  three  inches  deep;  then  in  three  or 
four  days  dig  or  harrow  it  with  a  harrow  like  the 
Thomas;  then  leave  it  alone  for  a  week  or  so  and  plow 
it  over  with  the  ordinary  plow  about  five  or  six  inches 
deep  or  as  deep  as  it  had  formerly  been  plowed.  Then 
harrow  well  and  prepare  for  fall  wheat  and  seed  down 
to  clover  and  Timothy,  and  you  will  find  very  few 
thistles.  If  the  land  is  in  good  shape  for  wheat,  or 
if  you  intend  to  sow  a  spring  crop,  do  not  give  the 
second  plowing  until  late  in  the  fall,  and  where  spring 
plowing  will  answer  it  is  a  good  plan  to  cultivate  or 
harrow  the  land,  then  plow  and  harrow  and  prepare 
the  ground  as  usual  for  whatever  crop  you  wish  to 
sow.  j.  m.  w. 
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[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of  the 
writer  to  insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question,  please  see  if  it  is 
not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions 
at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 

Killing  English  Sparrows  in 
Michigan. 

Has  your  State  bounty  on  English  sparrows  tended  to  increase  the 
slaughter  of  these  pests  in  your  vicinity?  Have  enough  been  killed  to 
perceptibly  lesson  their  numbers?  What  has  proved  the  most  success¬ 
ful  method  of  killing  them  ? 

Here,  in  Calhoun  County,  the  bounty  has  increased 
the  slaughter  of  the  sparrows  mostly  by  the  boys  with 
their  guns.  Enough  have  been  killed  to  lessen  their 
number  very  much.  If  other  States  would  offer  a 
bounty  the  pests  could  be  kept  down.  I  do  not  sup¬ 
pose  they  can  be  annihilated.  I  have  heard  that  pois¬ 
oning  is  an  excellent  way  to  get  rid  of  them,  but  know 
nothing  about  the  matter.  alonzo  hii.l. 

The  State  bounty  has  greatly  increased  the  slaughter 
of  these  birds,  here  in  Kent  County;  still  they  are  ap¬ 
parently  as  numerous  as  ever,  but  I  do  not  think  they 
are  on  the  increase.  The  killing  is  mostly  done  by 
boys  and  men  who  have  little  inclination  to  work  and 
like  the  sport.  ira  o.  Johnson. 

The  sparrows  are  increasing  in  numbers  in  Ionia 
County,  and  the  people  are  to  blame.  They  should 
destroy  the  nests  and  catch  the  old  birds.  This  can  be 
easily  done  by  spreading  a  bird  net  in  front  of  their 
roosting  places  on  a  dark  night ;  then  let  one  person 
hold  a  lighted  lamp  outside  the  net,  and  another  scare 
the  birds  out.  They  will  fly  toward  the  light  and  will 
be  caught  in  the  net.  That  is  the  way  we  get  them  in 
England  when  we  want  them  for  a  shooting  match. 
Not  a  sparrow  is  left  on  my  place.  I  wish  I  could  get 
rid  of  gophers  as  easily  as  of  sparrows,  sam’l.  fox. 

In  spite  of  the  State  bounty  of  two  cents  a  head  the 
small  boy  with  his  air  gun  is  the  only  enemy  the  spar¬ 
row  has  to  fear  here  in  Wexford  County.  The  pests 
seem  to  increase  in  numbers  from  year  to  year  in  this 
locality.  They  confine  themselves  mainly  to  the  towns, 
however,  seldom  doing  much  damage  on  the  farms 
out  in  the  country.  T.  w.  crosby. 

Kill  Them  in  the  Egg. 

The  two-cent  bounty  on  sparrow  heads  offered  by 
our  State,  set  hundreds  of  boys  to  shooting  the  pests 
with  air  and  other  guns,  but  the  authorities  in  some 
towns  of  Oakland  County  have  put  a  stop  to  the  prac¬ 
tice,  on  account  of  the  damage  done  to  buildings, 
trees,  etc. ;  yet  the  numbers  killed  in  some  towns  and 
cities  have  reached  away  up  into  the  thousands,  still 
around  here  I  cannot  see  there  are  any  fewer  sparrows 
than  there  were  a  few  years  ago.  With  men  the  shot¬ 
gun  is  the  favorite  device  for  destroying  them  :  some 
talk  of  feeding  them  in  troughs  till  they  get  in  the 
habit  of  coming  in  large  numbers,  then  shooting 
lengthwise  of  the  troughs.  Some  say  that  by  feeding 
them  on  wheat  soaked  in  whisky  they  can  soon  after 
be  picked  up  by  hand  when  their  heads  can  be  snapped 
off.  It  seems  that  giving  them  wheat  soaked  in 
strychnine  water  would  be  one  of  the  best  ways  of 
killing  them  aside  from  the  shotgun.  For  four  quarts 
of  wheat  I  would  take  about  a  quarter  of  a  one-eighth 
ounce  vial  of  the  poison.  If  not  pulverized  it  should 
be  pulverized  with  the  head  of  a  nail  in  the  vial,  and 
dissolved  first  in  a  little  strong  vinegar,  then  water 
enough  should  be  added  to  more  than  cover  the  wheat 
which  should  stand  and  soak  a  day  or  two,  being 
stirred  occasionally.  Then  it  should  be  scattered 
where  no  useful  being  could  get  it  But  why  exhaust 
our  energy  in  trying  to  kill  off  the  old  birds  while  our 
neighbors  are  letting  them  hatch  behind  every  bracket 
and  in  every  hiding  place  ?  It  seems  to  me  that  a 
general  law  ought  to  be  passed  by  every  State  to  com¬ 
pel  every  person  who  owns  real  estate  to  do  his  share 
towards  destroying  the  pests,  and  prescribing  the  best 
modes  for  so  doing.  Something  ought  to  be  done 
riglitaway,  or  we  shall  soon  be  as  badly  off  as  people 
are  in  the  older  countries.  p.  w.  .Johnson. 

Fresh  Tomatoes  After  Frost. 

How  can  we  best  prolong  the  supply  of  ripe  tomatoes  on  a  few  choice 
plants?  Is  It  a  fact  that  by  digging  them  up  at  the  approach  of  frost 
and  storing  them  under  cover  In  a  warm  place  the  green  tomatoes  will 
continue  togrow  and  ripen?  How  long  into  the  winter  have  you  been 
able  to  obtain  fresh  tomatoes? 

Tomatoes  can  be  had  for  some  time  after  frost  by 
pulling  the  vines  with  the  large  green  tomatoes  intact, 
and  hanging  the  vines  in  the  barn  or  a  dry  loft.  To¬ 
matoes  which  are  fully  grown,  but  green,  will  also 
ripen  if  picked  and  placed  in  a  drawer.  A  supply  of 
tomatoes  might  be  kept  for  a  month  or  more  after 
frost.  [prof.]  l.  h.  bailey. 

Cornell  University. 


My  practice  has  been  to  gather  all  the  green  toma¬ 
toes  when  frost  threatens  and  spread  them  in  a  thin 
layer  on  straw  in  a  cold-frame  and  slip  the  sashes  over 
them,  taking  care  to  give  plenty  of  air  and  bright  sun¬ 
shine;  for  if  this  is  not  done  they  will  cook.  I  once 
dug  a  few  vines  and  hung  them  in  the  cellar  and 
pulled  tomatoes  until  nearly  Christmas.  I  have  hung 
them  up  in  a  greenhouse  and  made  a  dead  failure. 

N.  C.  Experiment  Station.  w.  f.  massey. 

I  have  made  it  a  practice  for  many  years  of  picking 
all  the  tomatoes  that  were  grown,  or  nearly  so,  on  the 
approach  of  frost,  and  spreading  them  out  on  the 
cement  bottom  of  my  dry  cellar.  Here  they  would 
ripen  slowly,  a  few  only  rotting,  and  I  have  had  ripe 
tomatoes  as  late  as  Christmas,  though  they  are  gen¬ 
erally  gone  by  the  middle  of  December.  Though  not 
as  fine  as  fresh-grown  tomatoes,  they  beat  “  no  toma¬ 
toes  ”  by  a  large  majority.  e.  g.  fowler. 

Port  Jeryis,  N.  Y. 

I  have  serious  doubts  of  the  possibility  of  being  able 
to  successfully  transfer  old  plants  so  that  they  will 
hold  and  ripen  their  fruit,  but  I  have  with  perfect  suc¬ 
cess  transferred  young  plants  from  the  beds  to  the 
field  after  fruit  had  set  and  succeeded  in  holding  and 
ripening  the  latter.  It  seems  to  me  that  a  better  plan 
is  to  pick  all  the  well  formed  fruits  on  the  approach  of 
frost  and  store  them  in  straw  in  a  hot-bed,  using  the 
glass  to  keep  them  warm  and  dry.  The  heat  must  be 
regulated  so  as  to  prevent  burning  the  fruit.  In  this 
manner  one  may  have  fairly  good  fruit  for  several 
weeks  after  frost  has  destroyed  the  vines.  If  a  cold 
snap  appears  suddenly,  simply  shaking  the  fruit  from 
the  vine  will  save  it  from  injury  for  the  first  night. 

WM.  B.  ALWOOb 

I  have  never  made  any  special  tests  in  regard  to  the 
length  of  time  the  supply  of  ripe  tomatoes  could  be 
prolonged.  In  this  section  we  usually  have  during 
September  several  light  frosts  that  do  little  injury  to 
tomatoes.  About  October  7,  though  sometimes  not 
until  the  14tli,  there  are  usually  hard  frosts  that 
destroy  tomatoes.  I  protect  those  in  my  garden  from 
these  by  covering  them  with  newspapers  or  pieces  of 
carpet.  Then  we  have  several  weeks  of  mild  weather, 
during  which  the  tomatoes  continue  to  grow  and 
ripen.  When  there  is  danger  of  continued  cold 
weather  I  pull  up  the  plants  and  store  under  cover  in 
a  warm  place,  sometimes  using  the  cold-frames  for 
that  purpose  and  cover  with  the  sashes.  I  have  never 
found  that  the  tomato  increased  in  size  after  it  was 
stored  in  a  warm  place.  The  fruit  ripens  very  nicely, 
but,  of  course,  the  quality  does  not  compare  with  that 
of  those  grown  and  ripened  normally.  I  have  never 
had  fresh  tomatoes  later  than  the  latter  part  of 
November.  I  think  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in 
prolonging  their  ripening  until  the  holidays  by  plant¬ 
ing  late  in  the  season  so  that  the  tomatoes  would  com¬ 
mence  to  ripen  about  October  1.  M.  H.  BECKWITH. 

Delaware  Experiment  Station. 


Shall  I  Plow  the  Clover  Now  ? 

M.  M.,  Meilway’ Muss— WU\  a  crop  of  clover  furnish  more  fertilizing 
material  to  the  soil  If  turned  under  green  than  If  left  until  spring  and 
then  turned  In?  I  ask  as  I  wish  to  turn  In  a  crop  In  preparation  for  one 
of  potatoes.  If  the  result  will  be  equally  good  I  should  prefer  to  plow 
In  spring  as  my  land  sutfers  from  washing. 

Probably  no  practical  difference  will  be  found  in  the 
fertilizing  value  of  a  crop  of  clover,  whether  turned 
under  in  fall  or  spring.  The  work  of  turning  under, 
however,  will  be  found  more  difficult  in  spring,  unless 
a  plow  with  a  rolling  cutter  is  used,  and  the  cutter  is 
kept  well  sharpened.  ciias.  e.  THORNE. 

Ohio  Experiment  Station. 

I  think  it  doubtful  if  it  would  make  much  difference, 
but  I  know  of  no  experiments,  and  have  had  no  per¬ 
sonal  experience  in  plowing  down  clover  in  the  spring. 
I  think  the  subject  is  one  well  worth  study  and  careful 
testing,  as  it  is  certainly  much  easier  here  in  Orleans 
County,  Vt.,  to  invert  the  clover  in  the  spring.  The 
great  trouble  I  find  in  practically  using  this  method 
of  improving  land,  in  this  section,  is  the  fact  that  we 
cannot,  on  farm  land  in  ordinary  conditions,  get  any¬ 
thing  approaching  an  even  catch  of  clover.  In  some 
parts  of  the  field  it  will  be  very  thick  and  heavy,  and 
in  others  only  here  and  there  a  plant.  At  the  first 
glance  one  would  be  very  apt  to  attribute  this 
“  spotty  ”  appearance  to  bad  seed  or  bad  sowing  ;  but 
wide  and  long  experience  has  shown  me  that  such  is 
not  the  true  reason.  It  is  a  demonstrated  fact  on  all 
farms  in  this  vicinity  that,  however  good  the  seed  and 
however  carefully  it  is  sown,  it  will  always  come  up 
and  grow  in  this  uneven  way,  except  on  fresh  or  well- 
manured  land.  This  disagreeable  certainty  is  a  severe 
damper  to  the  hope  that  clover  can  be  made  a  reno¬ 
vating  crop  on  our  lighter  drift  soils  in  New  England. 
After  we  have  brought  up  the  land  by  other  means, 
and  then  use  clover  before  it  is  too  late,  perhaps  we 


can  make  the  thing  work.  It  may  be  that  the  use  of 
some  one  particular  fertilizing  element  may  insure  an 
even  growth  where  clover  is  sown.  t.  ii.  iioskins. 

There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  a  crop  of  clover 
will  furnish  less  fertilizing  material  to  the  soil,  if 
turned  under  green,  than  if  left  until  spring  and  then 
turned  under,  because  there  is  generally  considerable 
growth  between  the  time  of  plowing  under  green 
clover  and  the  following  spring.  Almost  everything 
depends  upon  the  character  of  the  soil  and  the  rain¬ 
fall  whether  is  is  best  to  plow  clover  under  in  the  fall, 
or  plow  the  ground  in  the  spring.  Since  the  subscri¬ 
ber's  land  suffers  sei’iously  from  washing,  he  should, 
by  all  means,  defer  the  plowing  until  spring ;  more 
than  that,  if  he  plows  under  the  clover  during  the 
summer  it  will  decay  and  some  of  the  nitrogen  will 
be  lost.  On  the  other  hand,  if  his  land  is  clay  and 
already  rich  in  nitrogen,  if  he  plows  his  land  in  the 
spring,  it  is  possible  that  he  may  accelerate  the  rot¬ 
ting  of  the  potatoes  by  having  too  much  nitrogenous 
undecomposed  organic  matter  in  the  soil  ;  but  such 
trouble  seldom  occurs,  except  on  land  that  has  been 
kept  in  a  high  state  of  fertility  by  the  application  of 
farm  manures.  i.  p.  Roberts. 

Spring  Plowing  Paid  Well  Here. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  it  is  preferable  to  defer 
the  turning  under  of  clover  until  the  spring.  A  good 
many  years  ago  I  had  a  13-acre  field  to  plow  for  corn, 
and  this  very  question  then  occurred  to  me  ;  and  I  de¬ 
cided,  after  careful  study,  that  something  valuable 
might  be  gained  by  waiting  until  spring.  This  will 
apply  equally  to  potatoes  as  to  corn.  First,  there  is 
a  large  quantity  of  new  growth  made  in  the  spring  that 
is  worth  waiting  for,  and  represents  so  much  fertility 
that  has  been  made  immediately  available  from  the 
soil.  Second,  this  new  gi’owtli  being  fresh,  is  quickly 
decomposed,  and  furnishes  food  for  the  crop  while  the 
old  clover  is  decaying.  Third,  the  fresh  clover  affords 
desirable  food  for  the  destructive  cut-worm,  that  with 
a  full  belly  does  not  hanker  after  the  young  crop, 
whether  it  be  corn  or  potatoes.  Fourth — and  this  a 
new  thing,  but  well  worth  notice — the  young  clover 
contributes  to  the  soil  all  its  latest  acquisition  of  nitro¬ 
gen  made  by  the  help  of  the  germ  which  inhabits  its 
roots  ;  and,  moreover,  this  accumulation  of  nitrogen 
has  been  going  on  for  a  long  time  more  than  would 
have  been  the  case  had  the  land  been  plowed  in  the 
fall  and  been  lying  fallow.  The  result  of  my  study 
of  this  question  was  that  I  plowed  half  the  field  in  the 
fall,  and  the  other  as  late  in  the  spring  as  possible  to 
allow  the  planting  to  follow  right  on  the  plowing. 
The  yield  on  the  spring-plowed  land  on  which  the 
clover  was  a  foot  higlj  at  the  plowing,  was  one-third 
better  than  on  the  fall-plowed.  It  was  easy  to  see  the 
dividing  line  by  the  higher  corn  on  the  spring-plowed 
land.  The  whole  field  was  planted  with  the  same 
variety,  and  a  good  one,  the  Sanford,  a  white  kind 
that  gave  me  over  70  bushels  to  the  acre  over  the  whole 
field  together.  Since  then  I  have  several  times  had  a 
similar  experience.  H.  stew  art. 


Sulphured  Fruit. 

J.  C.  A.,  Kenwood,  N.  Y. — In  the  last  issue  of  The 
It.  N.-Y.  I  noticed  a  protest  against  sulphured  evapor¬ 
ated  fruits.  I  was,  this  morning,  before  seeing  this 
article,  wishing  there  might  be  a  general  raid  against 
this  practice  of  spoiling  our  fruit  with  sulphur.  Let 
us  have  the  pure  fruit  flavor  instead  of  the  sulphur. 

Ans. — The  Rural  will  do  its  share  in  bringing  about 
this  desirable  reform.  It  is  a  most  senseless  process, 
impairing  the  delicate  flavor  of  fruit  simply  to  make  it 
look  lighter  in  color.  The  time  will  come  when  we 
shall  wonder  that  people  were  ever  so  foolish. 

To  Prune  Interlocking:  Cherry  Trees. 

T.  R.  IV.,  Roselle,  N.  J. — I  have  six  cherry  trees  from 
10  to  18  feet  apart,  in  a  row,  planted  probably  25  years 
ago,  and  now  quite  large.  The  branches  interlock  and 
crowd  each  other,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  cut  any  of  the 
trees  down.  Can  the  branches  be  shortened  in  con¬ 
siderably  so  as  to  almost  free  them  from  interlocking, 
and  what  is  the  best  time  for  doing  it,  and  will  it  set 
back  the  trees  long  from  bearing  a  full  crop,  or  will 
they  soon  recover,  and  would  it  be  best  to  trim  them 
all  around,  or  only  on  the  sides  where  they  interfere  ? 
The  varieties  are  two  Early  Richmond,  two  Gov 
Wood  and  two  said  to  be  Belle  de  Clioisy  or  Jeffrey’s 
Duke,  set  out  in  the  order  here  given. 

Ans. — Large  cherry  trees  do  not  take  kindly  to  the 
pruning  process.  Still  you  may  safely  shorten  in  the 
limbs  as  much  as  may  be  necessary,  doing  it  in  mid¬ 
summer,  as  that  is  the  only  time  when  pruning  will 
not  be  followed  by  a  large  exudation  of  gum.  We  do 
not  think  this  will  interfere  with  their  bearing  in  the 
least.  We  wTould  not  prune  save  where  it  was  rendered 
necessary  by  interlocking. 
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Joseph  Harris,  Monroe  County,  N.  Y. 
— A  fair  price  for  nitrate  of  soda  of  1G 
per  cent  nitrogen  ought  not  to  be  over 
$45  per  ton.  Sulphate  of  ammonia  con¬ 
taining  about  20  per  cent  of  nitrogen  is 
worth  $65  per  ton. — R.  N.-Y.,  page  543. 

The  above  statements  are  true,  but 
perhaps  need  a  few  explanatory  remarks. 
Nitrate  of  soda  containing  16  per  cent  of 
nitrogen,  furnishes  in  one  ton  320  pounds 
of  nitrogen.  If  we  pay  $45  per  ton  for 
the  nitrate  of  soda,  we  pay  14  cents  per 
pound  for  nitrogen.  Sulphate  of  ammonia 
furnishes  400  pounds  of  nitrate  for  $65,  or 
16>J^  cents  per  pound.  Now,  when  we  say 
that  the  nitrogen  in  nitrate  of  soda  ought 
not  to  cost  over  14  cents  per  pound,  while 
nitrogen  in  sulphate  of  ammonia  “  is 
worth”  16J^  etnts  per  pound,  it  must  not 
be  inferred  that  a  pound  of  nitrogen  in 
sulphate  of  ammonia  is  worth  more  than 
the  pound  of  nitrogen  in  the  nitrate  of 
soda.  What  is  meant  is  that  the  trade 
value  of  nitrogen  in  sulphate  of  ammonia 
is  worth  more  than  a  pound  of  nitrogen 
in  nitrate  of  soda.  In  other  words,  we 
can  buy  nitrogen  in  nitrate  of  soda  at  the 
present  time  14  per  cent  cheaper  than  we 
can  buy  it  in  sulphate  of  ammonia.  I 
simply  meant  to  tell  The  Rural  readers 
that  if  they  wanted  to  buy  sulphate  of 
ammonia  they  would  have  to  pay  $65  per 
ton  for  it,  while  they  would  not  have  to 
pay  over  $45  per  ton  for  nitrate  of  soda. 
We  were  talking  about  “trade  value”  and 
not  “agricultural  value.”  .lust  now  nit¬ 
rate  of  soda  is  very  cheap. 

Is  the  nitrogen  in  sulphate  of  ammonia 
actually  worth  more  per  pound  than  the 
nitrogen  in  nitrate  of  soda  ? 

Some  recent  experiments  were  made 
on  winter  wheat  at  the  Purdue  Univer¬ 
sity  (Indiana)  Experiment  Station  for 
the  special  purpose  of  determining  this 
point.  Prof.  Plumb,  at  the  time  Direc¬ 
tor  of  the  station,  referring  to  these  ex¬ 
periments,  says:  “  Nitrate  of  soda  is  at 
present  not  only  a  comparatively  cheap 
source  of  nitrogen,  but  in  the  Experi¬ 
ments  of  the  past  season,  it  was  the  most 
effective  form  of  nitrogen  for  wheat.” 
Prof.  Henry  A.  Hurton,  chemist  to  the 
station,  in  his  report  of  the  experiments, 
says  :  “  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  ni¬ 

trate  of  soda  gave  by  far  the  best  results, 
the  gain  being  nearly  double  that  from 
the  organic  nitrogen  and  about  one-half 
more  than  from  ammonia” — the  same 
amount  of  nitrogen  being  used  per  acre. 
The  nitrate  of  soda,  sulphate  of  ammonia 
and  dried  blood,  on  the  different  plots, 
were  all  sown  on  the  wheat  in  the  fall 
a  few  days  after  the  seed  was  sown. 


day  who  assume  to  know  so  much  and 
really  know  so  little  of  what  is  right  and 
wrong  in  these  matters.  There  has 
never  been  a  time  in  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century,  when  we  have  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  test  their  theories  by  practice, 
when  they  have  not  proved  false.  As  a 
class,  they  are  parasites  on  the  industry 
of  the  country.  They  produce  nothing 
and  fill  no  sphere  that  could  not  be  dis¬ 
pensed  with  to  the  advantage  of  the 
people  at  large.  And  yet  they  live  like 
princes,  they  accumulate  large  fortunes 
by  paper  transactions,  buying  and  sell¬ 
ing  produce  which  they  have  never  seen, 
whiehitliey  never  owned  and  which  often¬ 
times  never  existed.  When  a  man  who 
produces  nothing  lives  and  grows  rich, 
some  producer  is  giving  up  his  created 
wealth  for  this  non-creative  leech.  They 
are  leeches  in  every  sense  of  the  word 
and  their  chief  capital  is  cheek  and 
assurance. 

Double-Barreled  Hens. 

H.  Stewart,  Bergen  County,  N.  J. — 
Of  course  I  cannot  doubt  the  word  of 
Mr.  Whittemore  (see  page  539)  or  of  the 
persons  he  refers  to,  in  regard  to  the  24 
chicks  hatched  from  13  double-yolked 
eggs  laid  by  the  same  hen.  And  I  hope 
he  will  be  equally  credulous  when  I  say 
that  I  once  set  a  Gray  Dorking  hen  on  16 
eggs  and  took  out  at  intervals  42  chicks, 
and  there  were  eggs  still  left  in  the  nest, 
and  the  eggs  were  not  double-yolked 
either.  Perhaps  the  same  explanation 
might  be  given  in  both  cases. 

The  occurrence  narrated  by  Mr.  Whit¬ 
temore  is  worthy  of  record  among  the 
wonders  of  nature,  and  that  double-bar¬ 
reled  hen  should  be  highly  commended  for 
the  perfect  excellence  of  her  work.  Per¬ 
haps  she  was  actually  double-barreled 
herself  and  had  an  oviduct  formed  in  a 
different  way  from  the  ordinary  kind,  in 
which  there  is  hardly  a  thinkable  possi¬ 
bility  of  13  successive  accidental  cover¬ 
ings  of  two  perfectly-formed  yolks,  each 
with  its  set  of  perfectly-formed  albumin¬ 
ous  coverings  with  the  suspensory  sup¬ 
porters  of  the  membranes,  and  one  shell 
over  all.  There  must,  in  fact,  have  been 
two  perfectly-formed  and  complete  eggs 
included  in  one  shell,  and  the  shell 
formed  in  a  most  amazing  manner,  in  its 
usual  regular  oval  form,  over  an  irregu¬ 
larly  shaped  body — two  eggs.  It  is 
scarcely  to  be  conceived  that  this  could 
happen  unless,  as  in  my  case,  other  hens 
kept  the  nest  supplied  with  extra  eggs. 

On  the  Farmer’s  Table. 

Fred.  Grundy,  Christian  County,  III. 
— Several  years  ago,  when  I  was  a  hired 
hand  working  for  farmers  by  the  month, 
the  principal  solid  items  on  the  bills  of 
fare  were :  White  bread,  corn  bread, 
potatoes,  pork,  beans,  home-made  hom¬ 
iny  and  apples,  green  and  dried.  Wheat 


It  seems  clear  that,  so  far  as  winter 
wheat  is  concerned,  the  nitrogen  in  ni¬ 
trate  of  soda  is  worth  more  per  pound 
than  the  nitrogen  in  sulphate  of  ammo¬ 
nia,  while  at  the  present  time  it  can  be 
bought  for  less. 

Some  Option  Arguments. 

G.,  Orange  County,  N.  Y. — In  an  argu¬ 
ment  against  the  Anti-Option  Bill,  a  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  New  York  Produce 
Exchange  is  credited  with  the  following: 

These  attacks  upon  confederated  cap¬ 
ital,  upon  aggregated  wealth,  upon  cor¬ 
porations,  upon  trusts,  upon  individual 
combinations  or  syndicates,  are  based 
upon  an  absolute  lack  of  knowledge  of 
the  essential  rules  of  political  economy, 
and  of  practical  business  principles  ; 
they  are  demagogical  ;  their  advocates 
are  at  sea,  without  icompass  or  rudder  ; 
and  desire  to  establish  laws  in  this  coun¬ 
try  without  knowing  whether  they  will 
accomplish  anything  or  not,  simply  to 
curry  favor  with  what  is  considered  to 
be  the  present  course  of  public  thought 
on  these  questions. 

The  superb  egotism  of  the  above  is 
characteristic  of  the  class  from  which  it 
emanates.  They  assume,  and  with  bound¬ 
less  impudence,  that  their  theories  of 
political  economy  are  correct  and  that 
all  who  differ  with  them  are  wrong. 
There  is  no  other  class  in  the  country  to¬ 


flour  was  made  into  light  bread  ( some¬ 
times  it  was  light)  and  saffron-hued  sal- 
eratus  biscuit.  Corn  meal  was  mixed 
with  sour  milk,  soda,  and  sometimes  a 
beaten  egg,  and  made  into  plain  corn 
bread.  Sometimes  it  was  light  and  rel- 
ishable,  and  sometimes  it  was  like  unto 
an  elm  slab.  Potatoes  were  usually 
boiled  with  the  skins  on.  Those  left 
over  were  chopped  up  and  fried  in  grease. 
Pork  was  generally  fried ;  occasionally 
a  hunk  would  be  boiled.  Beans  were 
boiled,  often  with  a  piece  of  the  fattest 
pork.  Hominy  was  made  with  lye,  and 
after  eating  some  of  it  I  often  fancied  I 
could  feel  it  gnawing  holes  in  the  walls 
of  my  stomach.  Apples,  both  green  and 
dried,  were  stewed  or  made  into  sorrow¬ 
ful  pies.  Coffee  was  “extended”  with 
essences  or  chicory,  and  tea  was  able- 
bodied. 

After  laboring  hard  six  or  eight  hours 
I  would  come  in  fairly  ravenous  and 
cram  my  stomach  with  the  above  list  of 
provisions  until  it  resembled  the  crop  of 
a  well-fed  young  Brahma  chicken.  The 
bill  of  fare  was  occasionally  varied  with 
vegetables  like  cabbage,  cucumbers  or 
beets.  Very  little  beside  coffee,  tea  and 
sugar  was  bought.  Molasses  was  made 
from  sorghum.  The  grocers  kept  very 


little  of  anything  beside  the  commonest 
staple  groceries. 

A  few  days  ago  I  took  three  meals 
with  just  such  a  farmer  as  I  used  to 
labor  for — a  man  who  works  a  farm  of 
good  size,  lives  well,  and  is  making 
money,  not  fast,  but  steadily.  For 
breakfast  we  had  nice,  light  white 
bread,  fried  ham,  crinkled  potatoes, 
boiled  eggs,  rolled  oats,  stewed  prunes, 
coffee  and  milk.  For  dinner,  light  bread, 
roast  beef,  mashed  potatoes,  lettuce 
salad,  wax  beans,  radishes,  bread  pud¬ 
ding  with  raisins  in  it,  dried  currant 
pie,  coffee  and  milk.  For  supper,  light, 
puffy,  hot  rusks,  cold  roast  beef,  fried 
mashed  potatoes  that  had  been  left  over 
from  dinner,  beet  pickles,  lettuce,  stewed 
dried  peaches,  corn  starch  pudding  and 
cookies,  and  tea  and  milk.  With  the 
above  articles  were  butter,  sugar,  mo¬ 
lasses,  Worcestershire  sauce  and  various 
other  condiments.  The  fruit  crop  is  an 
almost  total  failure  in  this  locality, 
which  accounts  for  the  absence  of  fresh 
fruits.  This  farmer  and  his  family  look 
healthy  and  rugged.  They  work  steadily 
while  they  are  at  it,  and  seemed  to  enjoy 
both  work  and  play.  They  ate  heartily, 
talked  intelligently  and  appeared  to  be 
as  happy  as  pigs  in  clover. 

In  the  real  farm  homes  of  the  present 
time  there  is  as  much  difference  in  the 
style  of  living,  compared  with  that  of 
25  years  ago,  as  there  formerly  was  be¬ 
tween  the  wash-day  and  Sunday  dinners. 
On  the  enterprising  farmer’s  table  we 
find  provisions  that  formerly  were  never 
seen  outside  of  town.  Canned  fish  of 
various  kinds,  fruits  both  foreign  and 
domestic,  fresh,  canned,  and  dried  by  the 
latest  improved  process.  Machine-pre¬ 
pared  cereals,  such  as  rolled  oats,  pearl 
barley,  corn  starch,  granula,  etc.,  etc., 
while  the  art  of  cooking  and  preparing 
these  things  for  the  table  has  made  re- 
( Continued  on  next  page  ) 
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Hood’s 

Sarsaparilla 

Cured  me  of  Goitre  or 
swellings  in  the  neck 
which  I  had  from  10 
years  old  till  I  was  52. 
When  I  began  taking 
Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  I 
was  feeling  so  discour¬ 
aged  with  goitre  and 
rheumatism.  When  I 
Mrs.  Sutherland,  caught  cold  I  could  not 

walk  two  blocks  without  fainting.  Now  I  am 
free  from  it  all  and  I  can  truly  recommend 

IIOOIVS  SARSAPARILLA.”  MliS. 
Anna  Sutherland,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


H  OO  D’S  PlLLS  assist  digestion,  cure  headache. 


^  For  INTEERAL  as  EXTERNAL  use.  ** 

Originated  by  an  Old  Family  Physician  in  1810 
Could  a  Remedy 

^outreal.1*6* 

Have  Survived  for  Eighty  Years? 

Dropped  on  Sugar,  Children  Dove  It. 
Every  Traveler. should  have  abottle  of  ltln  his  satchel 


THINK  OF  IT. 

In  use  over  40  YEARS  in  one  family. 

Dr.  I.  S.  Johnson  &  Co.— It  Is  sixty  years  since  I  first 
learned  of  your  Johnson’s  Anodyne  Liniment;  for 
more  than  forty  years  I  have  used  it  In  my  family. 
O.  H.  INGALLS,  Dea.  2d  Baptist  Church,  Bangor,  Me. 

Euon,  IWI  r.+  ko  r  Should  have  Johnson’s 
VCiy  IVIULfier  anodyne  Liniment  in 
the  house  for  Croup,  Colds,  Sore  Throat,  Catarrh, 
Tonsilitis,  Colic,  Nervous  Headache,  Cuts,  Bruises, 
Cramps,  Pains,  Soreness  in  Body  or  Limbs.  Delays 
may  cost  a  life.  Relieves  Summer  Complaints  like 
magic.  Sold  everywhere.  Price,  85  cts..  6  bottles  $2. 
Express  paid.  I.  S.  JOHNSON  &  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 


The  High  Speed  Family  Knitter 

•  . i— a.  ^'*1  knit  a  stocking  heel  and 
00  I  1,00  t,on  minutes-  Will  knit 

GO  ™  HPfj  r  everything  required  in  the 
/NKjilljlJlKSfflfc  |  household  from  homespun  or 
sISsSPeI  {SPIT  S  factory,  wool  or  cotton  yarns. 

iiar  I  ^le  mos*  practical  knitter  on  the 
market.  A  child  can  operate  it. 
<d  Strong,  Durable,  Simple,  Rapid. 

,S2  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  no  pay. 

A"  Jl- V’Wy  I  Agents  wanted.  For  particulars 
/  and  sample  work,  address. 

J.  E.  GEARHART,  Clearfield,  Pa. 


THE  STANDARD 

OF  THE  WORLD 


FOR  “ 

HOME  AND  STABLE 

^  L’  SR  - 


For  Harness,  Buggy  Tops,  Saddles,  Fly  Nets 
Traveling  Bags,  Military  Equipments,  Etc. 

Gives  a  beautiful  finish  which  will  not  peel  or 
crack  off,  smut  or  crock  by  handling.  Not  a  varnish 
Used  by  the  U.  S.  Army  and  is  the  standard 
among  manufacturers  and  owners  of  fine  harness 
in  every  quarter  of  the  globa 

SOLD  BY  ALL  HARNESS  MAKERS. 


POT-GROWN 


Strawberry  Plants 


that  will  bear  full  crop 
Itf*  fruit  next  season.  Cel¬ 
ery,  Cabbage  and  Cauli¬ 
flower  plants.  Descrlp- 
^  tlve,  Illustrated  Summer 
List,  with  colored  plate 
free.  Address 

Ed  dac  t.  .j.  dvvvkr, 

■  •  m  l\  C.  ■  Cornwall,  N.  Y. 


’"'SHIPMAN  AUTOMATIC 
•  STEAM  ENGINE  • 

will  do  your  FARM  WORK 

cheaper  and  better  than  horse  or  hand 
power.  Saw  wood,  pump  water,  make 
cider,  hoist  hay,  thresh  grain,  churn 
butter,  etc. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOCUE. 

Shipman  Engine  Co., 

246  Summer  St.,  Boston. 


ENGINES,  M8, Its, 

Threshing  Machines, 

Best  Machinery  at  Lowest  Prices 

A.  B.FARQUHAR  CO.,  York,  Pa. 


MEND  YOUR  OWN  HARNESS 

fWITH 

THOMSON’S  FfiR 

SLOTTED  -W] 

CLINCH  RIVETS. 

No  tools  required.  Only  a  hammer  needed 
to  drive  and  clinch  them  easily  and  quickly; 
leaving  the  clinch  absolutely  smooth.  Re¬ 
quiring  no  hole  to  be  made  in  the  leather  nor 

bU.rrnnn.tn.erRivei?:„.  They  ar0  STRONG,  TOUGH 
and  DURABLE.  Millions  now  in  use.  All 
lengths,  uniform  or  assorted,  put  up  in  boxes. 

.  Ask  your  dealer  for  them,  or  send  40c. 
in  stamps  for  a  box  of  100;  assorted  sizes. 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

JUDSON  L.  THOMSON  MFC.  CO« 

Waltham,  Utaii.  r 


gknuiniY  “GALE”  REPAIRS 

Y  A  )  for  Gal  e  Plows  and  other  goods. 
■k‘ “ y  This  trade  mark  will  tell  the  story. 
)>— <T  Look  for  it.  None  are  genuine  with- 

■  Y  E*  \  out  it.  They  last  longer,  work  better, 
L  1  L  land  are  made  from  the  original  pat- 

K _ y  n — y  terns,  which  insures  a  perfect  tit. 

mark-  GALE  MEG.  CO.,  Albion, Alien. 


KEMP’ST.rHAY  PRESS 

FULL  2  FEEDS  TO  EVERY  ROUND  rptflSpringFolder 
CIRCLE  ■an  cep  UU  B85— o 


AUTOMATIC  PLUNGER  DRAW. 

GIVEN  CD CC  I*'  JT  WILL  NOT  do  all  my  circulars 
AWAY  ■  ilfct  claim.  Send  for  free  circulars  giving 

full  information.  JAS.  KEMP*  Kempton*  Ills. 


AGENTS 

■  ■  P.tenl  rknml..!  T..1 


WANTED  ON  SALARY 


or  COMMISSION,  to  handle  the  New 
Patent  Chemical  Ink  Krasin^  Pencil.  Agents  making 
$50  per  week.  Monroe  Eraser  MPg  Co.  x  175,  LaCrossc,  YY1*. 
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Farmers’  Club  Discussion. 

(Continued.) 

inarkably  rapid  progress.  On  the  tables 
of  our  best  farmers  we  find  a  variety  and 
quality  of  food  fully  equal  to  that  found 
on  the  best  tables  in  town.  And  when 
it  comes  to  domestic  fruits  and  vegeta¬ 
bles,  the  farmer  has  the  advantage,  be¬ 
cause  his  are  fresh  and  at  first  hands, 
while  the  other  fellow’s  are  more  or  less 
stale  and  have  been  handled  by  nobody 
knows  who.  Of  course  it  is  under¬ 
stood  that  I  am  speaking  of  the  skillful, 
enterprising  farmer,  who  is  up  with  the 
times  and  manages  his  business  with  a 
master’s  hand.  The  short-witted  clod¬ 
hopper  who  is  governed  by  the  moon, 
the  equinoxes  and  luck,  who  is  afflicted 
with  a  “  retch  ”  in  his  side,  a  “  crick  M 
in  his  back  and  three  pairs  of  twins,  is 
not  in  it  at  all.  He  is  not  considered. 

This  great  change  for  the  better  is  due, 

I  am  satisfied,  almost  entirely  to  the 
agricultural  press ;  for  whenever  we 
found  evidences  of  skill  and  good  judg¬ 
ment  on  the  farm  and  in  the  home  there 
are  found  the  leading  agricultural  jour¬ 
nals.  Their  influence  and  teachings 
are  steadily  extending,  and  they  arc 
doing  more  to  instruct,  encourage,  refine 
and  elevate  the  farmer  and  his  family  to¬ 
day  than  all  other  agencies  combined. 

Greening  Potatoes.  Celery  Blowing1 
Down. 

E.  D.  R.,  Arnot,  Pa. — In  a  late  Rural 
a  writer  speaks  of  “  sunning  ”  his  seed 
potatoes  in  the  spring.  Several  years 
ago  I  read  in  another  agricultural  paper 
a  communication  from  a  Mr.  Gerald 
Ilowatt  (if  I  remember  the  name  cor¬ 
rectly)  who  allowed  his  seed  to  become 
greened  by  the  sun  after  they  had  been 
dug  in  the  fall.  I  have  tried  the  experi¬ 
ment  of  greening  the  little  ones  too  small 
to  be  eaten  and  using  them  for  seed  with 
satisfactory  results.  I  once  tried  an  ex¬ 
periment  on  Burbank  Seedlings.  In  a 
row  100  feet  long  I  used  greened  cut 
seed,  having  picked  out  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  tubers  no  larger  than  butternuts, 
and  the  next  row  was  planted  with  un¬ 
greened  cut  seed  (having  two  and  three 
eyes  apiece)  from  potatoes  that  would 
have  weighed  three-quarters  of  a  pound 
or  more  each.  Result,  the  ungreened 
seed  yielded  two  bushels  and  scant  four 
quarts;  while  the  green  seed  yielded  2)4 
bushels  and  about  five  quarts  of  market¬ 
able  potatoes.  Greened  seed  will  stand 
several  degrees  more  of  cold  than  un¬ 
greened,  as  I  have  found  by  two  experi¬ 
ences.  Is  not  this  a  fertile  field  for  ex¬ 
periment  ?  With  reference  to  the  New 
Celery  Culture,  when  the  celery  plants, 
7x7  inches  apart,  are  two  feet  or  me  re 
in  height  and  a  wind  storm  occurs  strong 
enough  to  blow  corn  into  a  confused 
heap,  how  will  the  celery  stand  it?  I  am 
trying  100  plants  surrounded  with 
boards,  and  seeing  my  corn  go  down  be¬ 
fore  a  strong  wind  I  wondered  how  it 
would  have  affected  the  celery  if  unpro¬ 
tected. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  cannot  say  about  the 
celery  but  should  think  a  strong  gale 
would  blow  it  down. 

Give  the  Gooseberry  a  Lift. 

W.  G.  Waring,  Blair  County,  Pa.— I 
am  glad  to  learn  that  The  R.  N.-Y.  is 
giving  its  great  influence  in  favor  of  ad¬ 
vancing  the  gooseberry  to  a  higher  grade 
of  estimation.  It  is  the  first  fruit  that 
we  can  use  from  our  own  Northern  gar¬ 
dens  in  early  June,  when  we  have  the 
liveliest  appetite  and  desire  for  some¬ 
thing  fresh  and  piquant.  This  is  what 
green  gooseberries  eminently  are.  They 
come  in  for  sauce  and  pies  soon  after 
rhubarb,  and  have  much  more  zest  and 
flavor.  Even  after  strawberries  begin  to 
ripen,  gooseberry  tarts  are  by  no  means 
outrivalled.  Both  are  very  acceptable 
constituents  of  the  dessert.  There  are 
no  fruits,  not  even  currants,  that  give  a 
larger  or  surer  yield  than  the  gooseberry 
every  year  without  fail.  They  last  till 
mid-August,  when  they  become  fully 
ripe  and  sweet,  acceptable  to  old  and 
young,  and  if  enough  remain  for  pre¬ 


serving  they  make  a  notably  rich  jam. 
One  of  many  different  sorts  growing 
here  is  a  tall  grower  and  yields  its  fruit 
in  quasi  racemes  usually  of  two  berries 
each.  This  and  the  form,  smoothness 
and  gloss  of  the  leaves  and  their  compara¬ 
tive  exemption  from  injury  by  the  worms 
tend  to  justify  the  idea  that  there  may 
be  some  share  of  the  Missouri  currant  in 
the  composition  of  this  sort.  A  bush 
about  eight  years  old  is  six  feet  high  and 
seven  or  eight  feet  wide  and  bears  im¬ 
mensely,  ripening  all  that  are  left  to 
ripen  without  any  rotting  or  bursting. 
The  berries  are  as  large  as  Houghtons, 
and  the  same  color  and  season  as  those 
of  the  Industry,  and  as  large  as  they  are 
on  a  bush  of  about  the  same  age.  but 
with  much  less  vigor.  We  call  this  sort 
the  Mountain  Seedling. 

Why  Does  the  Water  Rise  P 

H.  Stewart,  Bergen  County,  N.  J. — 
Why  does  the  water  rise  in  creeks  before 
a  storm?  asks  Mr.  B.  F.  Johnson  in  a 
late  R.  N.-Y.  This  question  is  like  that 
one  mentioned  in  history  when  an  Eng¬ 
lish  king  asked  the  Royal  Society,  the 
first  scientific  body  in  the  world  at  that 
time,  “Why  does  a  pan  of  water  with  a 
fish  in  it  weigh  no  more  than  the  same 
pan  of  water  before  the  fish  is  put  into 
it.”  The  bald-headed  scientists  worried 
over  this  question,  and  many  different 
attempts  to  solve  it  were  made.  When 
one  said,  does  it  weigh  the  same?  The 
scales  were  brought  and  the  weight  of 
the  water  and  the  fish  were  found  to  be 
equal  to  the  weights  of  both  together. 
And  the  king  smiled.  So,  does  the  creek 
rise  before  rain?  I  aver  that  it  does  not, 
and  if  it  did  the  pressure  of  the  air  has 
nothing  to  do  with  this  supposed  phen¬ 
omenon,  which  does  not  exist.  There 
are  many  popular  delusions  of  the  kind. 
Many  millers  think  the  water  has  more 
power  at  night  than  in  the  day.  This  is 
without  any  foundation  in  truth.  The 
power  of  a  water  wheel  is  due  to  the 
weight  of  the  water  passing  through  it. 
And  the  water  is  precisely  the  same 
weight  in  the  day  as  in  the  night.  If 
Mr.  Johnson  would  think  a  moment,  he 
must  see  that  the  atmospheric  pressure 
cannot  have  any  effect  on  a  stream  of 
water,  nor  indeed  on  a  spring  of  water 
either,  because  it  is  exerted  in  every  di¬ 
rection  at  the  same  time.  If  this  pres¬ 
sure  could  have  any  effect  at  all,  it  must 
be  to  change  the  density  of  the  water, 
but  this  would  not  change  its  level  in  the 
stream,  and  would  be  a  wholly  inappre¬ 
ciable  quantity. 

Furnish  Intelligence  and  Hire  Muscle. 

E.  L.  G  ,  Loudon,  Tenn  — On  page  528 
of  The  R.. N.-Y.,  the  question  is  asked 
the  readers  whether  a  young  man  can 
get  a  small  farm  in  their  respective  sec¬ 
tions,  and,  if  not,  why  not  ?  lama  young 
man.  I  came  to  this  country  5)4  years 
ago,  with  barely  $2,000  capital,  all  told; 
to-day  I  could  raise  $8,000  to  $10,000.  I 
do  not  state  this  as  a  boast,  but  to  show 
what  has  been  done  here,  and  what  I 
fully  believe  any  young  man  willing  to 
work  can  do  again.  One  naturally  wants 
to  know  how  I  have  done  so  well. 
Largely  by  the  advance  in  the  value  of 
an  old  plantation.  I  bought  at  that  time, 
for  $2,500,  an  old  farm  very  badly  worn 
out  and  gullied,  going  in  debt  for  what 
I  could  not  pay.  I  could,  by  close  scrap¬ 
ing,  gather  two  loads  of  manure  the  fall 
I  came  here.  I  have  this  year  put  out 
150  big  loads,  and  next  year  am  sure  to 
increase  this  by  100.  I  have  stopped  up 
all  gullies,  repaired  fences,  manured  thin 
spots,  plowed  deep,  raised  clover,  bought 
chemicals,  etc.,  and  to-day  the  farm  that 
cost  $2,500  is  worth  and  would  sell  for 
$8,000.  It  has  furnished  means  enough 
to  pay  the  debts  on  it  and  a  living  for 
me,  as  well  as  the  means  for  improve¬ 
ments,  and  to-day  each  acre  is  yielding 
a  crop  that  would  more  than  pay  the  first 
cost  of  the  land  it  grows  on.  If  nothing 
happens  to  injure  the  corn  now  almost 
ripe,  I  shall  raise  $2,000  worth  of  corn, 
wheat  and  stock  this  year.  There  are 
plenty  of  such  chances  still  to  be  had 


here  by  going  back  a  little  farther  from 
the  railroad. 

There  are  several  things  that  go  to 
make  farming  profitable  in  this  section  : 
Cheap  labor  is  one,  low  taxes  another, 
nearby  markets  another,  and,  last  but 
not  least,  a  long  season.  We  can  have 
grazing  for  10  months  in  the  year  by 
proper  management,  and  the  cotton  coun¬ 
try  south  of  us  gives  us  a  nearby  market 
for  all  we  raise.  Oood  farm  laborers  can 
be  had  at  from  $13  to  $15  per  month  with¬ 
out  board.  Their  employer  furnishes  a 
cabin  for  them  to  live  in  and  a  truck 
patch  of  perhaps  a  quarter  of  an  acre 
gratis.  Readers  may  say  :  “  You  can’t 

get  intelligent  labor  at  such  prices.”  We 
can  get  muscular  labor,  and  I  for  one  am 
willing  to  furnish  the  intelligence  to  run 
this  plantation,  if  the  muscle  can  be  had 
at  such  a  price.  These  laborers  are  good, 
strong  men  of  average  sense,  and  willing 
to  obey  orders  and  do  as  directed,  which 
is  all  I  ask  of  them. 

There  are  many  small  farms  here  of 
from  60  to  100  acres,  that  can  be  had  at 
from  $1,000  to  $2,000  each  on  very  easy 
terms,  say,  one-third  cash  and  the  rest  in 
from  three  to  five  annual  payments. 
Thus  a  young  man  who  has  from  $500 
upward  to  invest  in  land  can  get  a  home 
on  such  terms  as  will  enable  him  to  pay 
for  it  and  thus  lay  the  foundation  for  a 
competence.  Hundreds  of  men  from  the 
high-priced  lands  and  rigorous  climate 
of  the  North  and  East  could  better  their 
conditions,  as  well  as  their  health  by 
coming  to  East  Tennessee.  We  have  the 
best  climate  on  the  continent,  being  free 
from  both  extremes  felt  in  the  North. 
The  temperature  rarely  goes  to  within 
10  degrees  of  zero  in  winter  and  never 
has  been  known  to  reach  100  degrees  in 
summer.  We  are  surrounded  by  lofty 
mountains  which  protect  us  from  the 
burning  heat  of  the  far  South  as  well  as 
the  cold  blizzards  of  the  North.  Here  in 
the  Sweetwater  Valley  is  as  good  and 
fertile  a  country  as  lies  south  of  the  Ohio 
River.  The  parts  run  down  by  bad  farm¬ 
ing  respond  quickly  and  permanently  to 
the  use  of  manure  and  fertilizers,  and  can 
be  soon  restored  to  their  original  pro¬ 
ductiveness.  The  curses  of  this  country 
are  large  farms  and  poor  farming.  We 
need  more  men  from  the  North  to  buy 
up  these  farms  and  manage  them  better. 
Hundreds  have  already  come  and  there  is 
room  for  thousands  more.  Our  climate 
is  genial  and  healthful,  the  people  kind 
and  courteous,  the  soil  responsive  to  right 
usage,  and  land  still  wheap,  although 
advancing  in  price  every  year,  and  for 
renters  and  men  of  small  means  in  the 
North  there  are  many  inducements  to 
come  here. 
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NEW  YORK  STATE  FAIR. 


52nd  Annual  State  Fair, 

Syracuse,  September  8,  9,  10, 
12,  13,  14  and  16. 

$25,000  in  Premiums. 


The  largest,  and  finest  exhibition  of  Horses, 
Cattle,  Sheep,  Swine  and  Poultry 
ever  seen  in  the  State. 


On  Saturday,  September  10,  His  Excellency,  the 
Governor  of  the  State,  Hon.  ROSWELL  P.  FLOWER, 
will  attend  the  Fair  and  address  the  people. 

On  Tuesday,  September  18,  HON.  J.  H.  BRIGHAM, 
Grand  Master  of  the  Farmers' National  Grange  will 
speak  on  the  Fair  grounds.  This  will  be  the  largest 
meeting  of  Fanners  and  Grangers  ever  held  In 
this  State. 

Every  day  of  the  Fair  trotting  and  running  races 
will  be  held.  The  MacDonald  Chariot  races,  and 
other  new  and  superior  attractions. 

Entries  of  live  stock  close  August  8.  Entries  for 
trotting  races  close  August  25.  Entries  in  all  other 
Departments  close  September  7.  For  details  and 
other  Information  apply  to  W.  JUDSON  SMITH, 
Secretary  of  the  New  York  State  Agricultural 
Society,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


SCIENTIFIC 

Grinding 

MILL. 


BEST  MILL  on  Earth. 

Safety  Bottom 
and  Pin  Breaker 

to  prevent  accidents. 


Reversible,  Self-Sharpening  Grinding  Plates. 

SENT  ON  TRIAL  with  all  other*. 


SAVES  25  to  50  per  cent,  grinding  Food.  Fully 
guaranteed.  for  illustrated  Catalogue 

oiii*1'new  SWEEP  MILLneiXr 

THE  EOOS  MEG.  CO.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


For  FALL  SEEDING 


all  kinds  of 

GRAIN  an 
GRASS  SEED 


Send  for  special 
Giroular  to 


^  The  new 

Cutaway 

HARROW 

ENSABLE. 


CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO.,  HIGGANUM,  CONN. 
New  York  Ollice,  IS  Clill'.Nt.,  New  York  City. 


lx  writing  to  advertisers  please  always  mention 
THE  RUBAI,. 

Canada  Unleached  Hard-wood 


Acknowledged  the  most  satisfactory  fertilizer. 
We  have  best  facilities  for  supplying  our  customers 
first  quality  at  low  prices. 

48-page  pamphlet  free.  Write  for  prices 
MUNKOK,  DEFOREST  &  CO., 

Successors  to  MUNBOE,  Judson  &  Stboup 
32  Arcade  Block,  Oswego,  N.  Y. 


SAVE  MONEY 

I  SlOO  Top  Buggy,  *55.00 
*  I  25  Top  Phaeton,  *75.50 
*75  Spring  Wagon,  *44.00 
*50  Road  Wagon,  *20.00 
|*I5  Road  Cart,  -  *9.00 

I  *7.50  Single  Harness,  *4.25 
*25  Double  Harness,  *  1 4.50 
*5  MorganTreeSaddie  *2.25 

_ |  *  I  0.50  Texas  Saddle,  *0.25 

ALL  GOODS  Fl.'LLY  WARRANTED  and  shipped  any¬ 
where  to  anyone  at  WHOLESALE  prices  with  privilege 
of  examination.  Send  at  once  for  iliustruted  catalogue 
FREE.  Address  CASH  BUYER’S  UNION, 

158  AV.  Van  liureu  St.  It  50,  Chicago,  111. 


“KEYSTONE” 

Corn  Husker  »»d  Fodder  Gutter 


Husks  the  corn  and  cuts  the  stalks  into  the  best  fodder  known.  A  won¬ 
derful  machine.  A  perfect  success.  Much  improved  for  1892.  See  it  at  the 
principal  fairs,  or  send  for  our  FREE  book,  “ The  Great  Leak  on  the  Farm. 

KEYSTONE  MFC.  CO., 

STERLING,  ILL. 

KANSAS  CITY,  COUNCIL  BLUFFS,  ST.  LOUIS.  COLUMBUS,  O. 
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The  Rural  New-Yorker  has  on  divers  occasions 
denounced  the  practice  in  vogue  among  certain  milk 
dealers,  of  using  chemicals  for  preserving  milk  and 
cream.  There  are  two  or  three  concerns  advertising 
these  drugs,  under  the  names  of  “  Snow  Flake,”  “Pre- 
servaline,”  etc.  Analysis  has  shown  that  these  pre¬ 
servatives  are  simply  borax  or  boracic  acid,  and  the 
Dairy  Commissioner  of  this  State  holds  all  milk  con¬ 
taining  them  adulterated.  Owing  to  the  vigilance  of 
The  Rural  and  its  agricultural  contemporaries,  the 
practice  has  become  very  rare  here,  but  in  other  sec¬ 
tions  it  has  not  been  suppressed.  At  Akron,  Ohio,  its 
use  has  become  so  general  that  it  has  bred  a  fearful 
mortality  among  infants  and  the  Health  Officials  are 
taking  vigorous  measures  to  suppress  this  “  Slaughter 
of  the  Innocents.”  Forty  milkmen  were  arrested  on 
August  16,  charged  with  selling  this  adulterated  milk. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  their  punishment  will  be  such  as 
to  forever  deter  them  from  such  a  criminal  course. 

*  * 

The  American  Wool  and  Cotton  Reporter  announces 
a  novel  experiment  in  sheep  husbandry.  Six  aban¬ 
doned  farms  on  a  rocky  hill-top  in  Maine  have  been 
bought  and  thrown  into  one.  It  is  proposed  to  stock 
them  with  common  sheep,  to  be  crossed  with  pure¬ 
bred  Hampshire  bucks.  Street-car  horses  will  be  bought 
in  Boston  for  farm  work,  commercial  fertilizers  will 
be  used,  and  money  will  be  judiciously  expended 
wherever  needed.  This  is  what  is  said  about  it : 

If  successful,  the  experiment  will  prove  that  a  wool 
grower  who  does  not  believe  in  the  present  duties  upon 
wool,  can  make  mutton-sheep  husbandry  profitable 
upon  the  deserted  farms  of  New  England.  If  unsuc¬ 
cessful,  the  enterprise  will  hereafter  be  cited  either  as 
the  impracticable  idea  of  a  low-tariff  wool  grower,  or 
as  proof  of  the  irredeemable  nature  of  Maine  agricul¬ 
ture,  according  to  the  bias  of  the  commentator. 

This  is  certainly  a  practical  and  interesting  experi¬ 
ment,  and  we  hope  it  will  be  carefully  carried  out. 

*  * 

There  is  no  surplus  milk  in  the  New  York  market, 
but  a  short  supply  prevails.  One  dealer  told  us  a  few 
days  since  that  he  could  dispose  of  20  cans  more  daily 
if  he  could  get  that  amount  of  dairy  milk.  Pastures 
are  short  and  there  is  no  prospect  of  the  supply  in¬ 
creasing,  despite  the  fact  that  farmers  are  feeding  al¬ 
most  as  heavily  as  they  do  in  winter,  to  keep  up  their 
average.  In  the  face  of  all  these  facts,  the  action  of 
the  New  York  Milk  Exchange  in  keeping  the  price 
of  milk  down  to  2%  cents  is  the  very  quintessence  of 
hoggishness.  It  will  now  be  in  order  for  the  Milk 
Reporter  to  give  us  another  essay  on  the  value  of  the 
Exchange  to  the  milk  producer.  These  parasites  on 
honest  trade,  these  pirates  of  the  milky  way,  these 
venders  of  adulterated  milk  are  as  shameless  as  they 
are  crooked.  They  know  they  are  robbing  the  farmer 
at  the  present  prices,  but  they  must  keep  their  con¬ 
tracts  and  the  farmers  must  foot  the  bills.  Think  of 
the  producer  who  sells  to  an  Exchange  creamery, 
getting  \  %  cent  per  quart  for  August  milk  !  When 
made  into  butter  it  would  bring  more  in  cash  and  leave 
the  by-products  on  the  farm. 

*  * 

One  of  the  greatest  abuses  which  milk  producers 
formerly  suffered  was  the  constant  stealing  of  their 
milk  cans  which  was  carried  on  seemingly  with  no 
hope  of  relief.  Occasional  raids  were  made  all  over 
the  city  for  stolen  cans,  but  they  were  expensive,  and, 
when  the  stolen  property  was  found,  it  was  next  to 
impossible  to  punish  the  thief.  The  trials  were  held  in 
the  city  courts,  and  the  numerous  delays  of  the  law 
were  always  brought  to  bear  in  order  to  make  expen¬ 
sive  the  necessary  visits  of  the  farmer  to  the  city  until 
he  gave  up  the  case.  The  producers  finally  secured 
the  passage  of  a  law  which  made  the  penalty  §50  for 
having  unlawful  possession  of  a  milk  can,  and  allow¬ 
ing  the  trial  to  be  held  in  the  county  where  the  owner 
of  the  can  resided.  The  law  was  a  good  one,  but  its 
constitutionality  was  questioned.  About  a  year  ago, 
the  Monroe  Dairy  Association  found  one  of  its  cans  in 
the  possession  of  John  Stanley,  a  wealthy  soap  manu¬ 
facturer  of  this  city,  and  began  a  suit  to  recover  the 
penalty  of  §50.  The  case  was  tried  in  November  last, 
before  Judge  Barnard  of  the  Supreme  Court.  The  de¬ 
fendant  based  his  defense  on  the  alleged  unconstitu¬ 
tionality  of  the  law,  but  Judge  Barnard  ruled  against 


him,  and  a  verdict  for  the  full  amount  was  rendered. 
The  defendant  then  carried  the  case  to  the  General 
Term,  which  has  recently  handed  down  a  decision  sus¬ 
taining  Judge  Barnard  and  the  constitutionality  of 
the  law.  This  is  a  matter  of  congratulation  for 
farmers,  and  they  are  under  obligations  to  the  Monroe 
Dairy  Association  for  its  vigorous  prosecution  of  the 
case.  #  # 

For  the  past  few  years  a  number  of  enthusiastic 
prophets  have  been  talking  about  the  possibilities  of 
electricity  as  a  motive  power  for  hauling  farm  produce. 
In  fact,  good  engineers  have  frequently  said  that  in 
many  sections  the  most  sensible  work  at  road  improve¬ 
ment  would  be  to  build  tracks  for  electric  cars  along 
country  roads,  connect  with  the  electric  circuit  of  the 
nearest  town,  and  run  light  flat  cars  on  which  farmers 
could  load  wheat,  potatoes  and  other  produce,  and  haul 
back  coal,  feed  and  other  bulky  purchases.  This  plan 
has  been  laughed  at  by  many  practical  men,  yet  at 
Hampton,  Va.,  this  very  thing  is  successfully  carried 
out.  The  electric  city  railroad  runs  back  into  the 
country.  Flat  cars  are  provided  for  freight,  and  these 
haul  the  market  truck  from  the  farms  to  the  shipping 
dock.  This  service  is  said  to  work  admirably,  and 
farmers  are  able  to  ship  oftener  and  quicker  than  when 
everything  must  be  hauled  by  horse  power.  Hampton 
is  the  first  American  place  to  adopt  this  plan.  It  has 
proved  so  successful  there  that  it  ought  to  spread— into 
other  market-garden  sections,  at  least. 

*  * 

The  d^iry  conferences  in  this  and  other  States  are 
doing  good  work,  and  the  result  will  unquestionably 
be  more  good  butter  of  a  more  uniform  grade.  Most 
of  the  instruction  given  at  these  meetings  refers  to 
the  best  methods  of  caring  for  the  milk  after  it  is 
drawn  from  the  cow.  A  good  deal  is  said  about  the 
breeding  and  feeding  of  the  cow,  but  milk  handling 
is  considered  most  important.  There  are  lots  of  cows 
now  wandering  about  trying  to  gnaw  the  roots  of 
dried  up  grasses,  that  would  say,  if  they  could,  that 
one  great  and  important  thing  is  neglected  at  these 
conferences — the  pastures  and  their  substitutes.  We 
need  more  information  regarding  the  pasture  grasses 
and  soiling  crops.  There  are  good  pastures  and  bad 
pastures.  Too  many  of  us  do  not  realize  that  a  good 
share  of  the  difference  between  them  is  due  to  a  dif¬ 
ference  in  varieties  of  grass.  As  a  rule,  the  American 
pasture  does  not  contain  a  sufficient  number  of  varie¬ 
ties  of  grass.  There  should  be  enough  of  these  to 
give  a  succession  of  crops  through  the  whole  season. 
Go  past  the  cow  into  the  pasture  and  breed  and  seed 
that  up.  Don’t  cross  a  scrub  pasture  with  a  good  cow 
and  expect  paying  results. 

*  * 

The  cattle  men  of  Western  Texas  are  loud  in  their 
complaints  against  the  injury  done  to  their  stock  by 
hunters.  That  section  of  the  Lone  Star  State  and 
parts  of  the  Panhandle  are  the  only  parts  in  which 
large  ranges,  both  fenced  and  unfenced,  are  still  open 
to  stock  raising,  and  great  numbers  of  shiftless  Mexi¬ 
cans  and  poor  whites  eke  out  a  living  by  hunting  the 
numerous  kinds  of  game  that  still  roam  among  the 
brush  and  chapparal  and  over  the  prairies.  They 
frighten,  chase  and  worry  the  fattening  cattle  and 
never  go  hungry  through  conscientious  scruples  about 
killing  a  likely  calf,  heifer  or  young  steer  when  their 
larder  is  low.  The  present  State  laws  render  tres¬ 
passers  on  land  liable  for  the  injuries  they  may  do  to 
the  property  of  the  owner  ;  but  in  this  case,  the  hun¬ 
ters  are  entirely  irresponsible,  and  the  consciousness 
of  the  fact  renders  them  all  the  more  reckless  and 
audacious.  The  stockmen  are  appealing  to  the  denser 
population  of  the  rest  of  the  State  to  aid  them  in 
securing  protection  against  the  flagrant  injustice  done 
them,  by  the  passage  of  a  law  providing  that  tres¬ 
passers  on  land,  who  cannot  pay  in  money  for  the  dam¬ 
ages  they  do,  shall  serve  a  proportionate  term  in  some 
of  the  State  penal  institutions.  The  justice  of  such  a 
law  appears  easily  demonstratable,  not  only  in  regard 
to  Texas  land  owners,  but  also  with  regard  to  those  of 
every  other  State  and  Territory  in  the  Union. 

*  * 

In  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  at  Dallas,  Texas, 
the  other  day,  Judge  McCormick  rendered  a  decision 
which,  if  supported,  on  appeal,  by  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court,  will  be  of  vast  importance  to  the  rail¬ 
road  interests  of  the  country  as  well  as  to  the  public  at 
large.  In  1891  the  legislature  of  Texas  appointed  a 
railroad  commission  with  power  to  regulate  the  freight 
and  passenger  charges  on  all  the  railroads  in  the  State. 
Senator  Reagan  resigned  his  seat  in  the  United  States 
Senate  to  accept  the  chairmanship  of  the  organization, 
and  the  commissioners  have  discharged  their  duties 
with  a  fair  measure  of  satisfaction  to  the  people.  The 
stockholders  of  the  railroads,  however,  complained 
that  the  rates  made  were  too  low  to  permit  any  possi¬ 
bility  of  a  fair  interest  on  their  investments,  and  those 
residing  beyond  the  confines  of  the  Lone  Star  State, 


through  the  Mercantile  Trust  Company  of  New  York 
city  brought  suit  before  the  United  States  Court  to 
test  the  validity  of  the  law.  One  of  its  provisions  pro¬ 
vided  that  the  rates  fixed  by  the  commission  should  be 
conclusive  upon  the  railroads  until  they  consented  to 
go  into  the  State  Court  in  Travis  County,  and  there 
litigate  any  disputed  questions.  The  burden  of  proof 
that  the  rates  were  unreasonably  low  was  to  rest  on  the 
companies,  and  no  provision  was  made  for  the  recovery 
by  them  of  any  damages.  It  was,  in  fact,  a  jug-handled 
act  for  which  the  farmers  of  the  State  were  mainly 
responsible.  The  Court  has  decided  that  the  commis¬ 
sioners  had  no  equitable  right  to  fix  unreasonably  low 
rates  which  virtually  deprived  the  bond-holders  of  any 
profit  from  their  property,  and  that  the  provision 
restricting  the  area  in  which  suits  must  be  brought, 
was  unconstitutional.  When  will  farmers  learn  that 
they  cannot  pass  valid  laws  which  are  unjust  to  other 
classes  in  the  community  and  contrary  to  the  United 
States  Constitution,  however  beneficial  to  themselves  ? 
*  * 

Beevitie  s. 

My  name  Is  Hog!  I  humbly  rise  to  ask  the  reason  why 
I  should  be  forced  to  spend  my  days  In  this  foul-smelling  sty! 

1  see  the  calf  and  colt  and  sheep  go  dancing  o’er  the  green, 

Yet  here  I  slay  without  a  hope  of  ever  being  clean, 

And  when  the  dreaded  cholera  climbs  on  me  from  the  dirt, 

With  Insult  plied  on  injury  my  feelings  they  will  hurt. 

By  their  “Innoculating”  me  with  some  jaw-breaking  germ. 

And  then  our  friend  trichina  through  my  tortured  flesh  will  squirm. 
Ob  for  a  chance  to  take  a  bath  and  wash  this  filth  away; 

But  forced  by  fate  or  Ignorance,  within  this  sty  I  stay. 

If  I  had  had  a  decent  chance  to  show  myself— my  name 
Would  not  be  now  a  synonym  of  gluttony  and  shame. 

And  with  my  last,  despairing  grunt  1  ask.  good  farmer,  why 
Should  I  be  forced  to  spend  my  days  In  this  foul-smelling  sty? 

A  mongrel  is  a  mixture. 

Work  off  the  fat  around  your  wits. 

How  do  you  propose  to  keep  fresh  tomatoes  after  frost  ? 

Do  people  have  to  discount  your  promises  ?  At  what  per  cent  ? 

Don’t  you  ever  go  by  the  old  folks  without  making  them  feel  that 
they  are  still  dear. 

When  a  singer  with  a  cold  makes  an  effort  to  show  off  his  voice, 
he  usually  makes  a  hoarse  show  of  himself. 

Bacteria  and  bliss  may  be  exchanged  in  the  same  hearty  kiss 
Don’t  let  everybody  kiss  the  baby’s  mouth  ! 

Our  vegetarian  friends  probably  will  not  feel  enthusiastic  over  the 
bill  of  fare  presented  by  Mr.  Grundy’s  real  farmer. 

Wiiat  a  rich  bonanza  of  distinguished  politicians  will  enlighten  the 
“  rustics  ”  at  the  country  fairs  this  Presidential  year! 

In  some  Michigan  towns  the  small  boy  with  an  air  gun  Is  a  worse 
pest  than  the  English  sparrow  and  Is  suppressed  by  law. 

A  man  might  better  own  a  good  peach  crop  than  a  gold  mine  this 
year.  J.  H.  Hale  has  one  of  the  best  in  the  country.  We  shall  tell 
you  all  about  It  In  a  short  time. 

If  the  cholera  gets  into  your  system  It  will  come  through  your 
mouth,  and  a  hot  cooking  stove  must  stand  guard.  Boiled  water  and 
well-cooked  food  must  be  used. 

Farming  won’t  pay  !  Farming  won’t  pay  when  your  cows  eat  your 
good  Timothy  hay.  Feed  them  on  clover,  buttered  with  stover.  Sell 
your  prime  Timothy  taxes  to  pay. 

On  August  8  American  live  cattle  sold  at  Deptford,  England,  at  10*^ 
cents  a  pound,  live  weight.  Think  what  the  price  must  be  by  the  time 
this  meat  reaches  the  consumer  ? 

When  you  talk  about  “two  tons  of  hay  per  acre'1  what  do  you  mean? 
Is  It  as  the  hay  comes  from  the  field  or  as  it  is  soldi  What  is  the 
amount  of  shrinkage  In  the  weight  of  hay  anyway? 

What  is  the  matter  with  Mississippi  farmers?  we  recently  asked 
of  a  leading  farmer  from  that  State.  "They  are  cotton-bound  and 
tied  up  tighter  than  they  would  be  If  the  cotton  was  a  part  of  their 
own  hides." 

Are  your  bush  Limas  Inclined  to  make  monkeys  of  your  hopes?  In 
other  words,  do  they  go  back  to  their  old  habit  of  climbing?  Does  a 
pole  or  a  fence  placed  near  your  bush  Limas  make  them  remember 
that  they  are  dwarfed  giants? 

Another  method  of  sterilizing  milk  is  given  on  page  571.  By  boiling 
the  tightly-closed  bottles  of  milk  in  a  saturated  salt  solution.  It  is 
claimed  that  the  milk  will  keep  perfectly  and  not  have  the  “  boiled 
taste,"  which  many  people  dislike.  This  plan  is  worth  trying  anyway. 

Up  In  Aroostook  County.  Maine,  starch  making  from  potatoes  is  still 
carried  on.  There  are  40  factories  in  the  county,  turning  out  nearly 
18,000,000  pounds  of  starch  each  year.  It  will  be  Interesting  to  know 
how  potato  growing  for  starch  compares  in  profit  with  growing  a  food 
product. 

Mighty  few  city  folks  know  what  real  sweet  corn  is.  After  it  has 
been  hawked  and  hauled  about  for  two  or  three  days  it  is  a  corn 
corpse.  The  way  to  eat  sweet  corn  is  to  put  it  in  the  pot  five  minutes 
after  it  Is  growing  on  the  stalk.  This  is  one  of  the  privileges  enjoyed 
by  the  farmer. 

The  water  offered  visitors  at  our  county  fairs  is  usually  so  foul  that 
people  with  any  respect  for  their  health  are  afraid  of  it.  Why  cannot 
fair  managers  attend  to  such  matters?  Year  after  year  the  same  awful 
dose  Is  presented.  Lots  of  people  would  rather  drink  beer  than -the 
sickening  water  that  is  offered  them. 

Next  to  the  plan  of  selling  eggs  by  weight  is  selling  them  by  gauge 
or  measure.  In  the  latter  case  they  are  put  into  a  gauge  and  only 
those  that  fill  it  are  classed  as  of  full  size.  They  are  sold  by  them¬ 
selves  while  smaller  ones  are  sold  together  and  bring  less  per  dozen. 
This  seems  sensible  and  fair  and  Is  more  practical  than  the  scheme  of 
trying  to  weigh  out  a  pound  of  eggs. 

Our  East  Tennessee  friend  makes  a  fair  hit  when  he  says  that  if  he 
can  hire  muscle  he  will  provide  the  Intelligence  needed  to  direct  it. 
That  is  just  correct.  Lots  of  farmers  fail  because  they  do  not  prop¬ 
erly  direct  their  hired  labor.  Mind  is  the  master  of  muscle.  When  we 
sometimes  see  that  muscle  apparently  has  the  better  of  mind,  it 
simply  proves,  not  that  muscle  is  greater,  but  that  mind  is  not  as  great 
as  it  might  be.  We  have  long  believed  that  many  farmers  would  be 
better  off  not  to  hire  any  help  at  all,  but  to  do  what  they  can  to  best 
advantage  with  their  own  family. 

The  question  of  using  waste  molasses  for  fuel  on  the  Louisiana 
sugar  plantation  is  again  being  discussed.  The  price  of  molasses  is 
lower  than  ever  while  the  price  of  coal  has  advanced.  A  ton  of 
molasses  would  cost  on  the  plantation  about  $3.33— less  than  coal  at 
wholesale  rates.  Such  molasses  contains  72  per  cent  of  carbonaceous 
matter  and.  theoretically,  should  provide  as  much  heat  as  a  ton  of 
coal.  Special  burners  will  be  required  for  the  fuel.  In  Cuba  it  is 
said  that  the  molasses  Is  sprayed  over  the  dried  bagasse  as  It  is  put 
into  the  furnace.  This  is  said  to  work  well  and  gives  a  fierce  heat. 
Certainly  planters  had  better  use  molasses  for  fuel  rather  than  make 
It  into  rum. 
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The  Marshes  of  South  Jersey. 

CURIOUS  FARMING  TO  INLAND  FOLKS. 

To  the  farmers  of  Southern  New  Jersey  the  marsh 
is  a  rich  manure  heap.  The  marshes  along  creeks  are 
more  valuable  than  those  along  the  hay  shore  ;  the  lat¬ 
ter  being  salt,  the  former  fresh.  The  fresh  or  banked 
meadows  are  owned  by  individual  farmers  in  lots  of 
five  to  100  acres.  These  farmers  form  themselves  into 
a  company  which  meets  yearly,  appoints  a  manager 
and  collector,  fixes  its  own  tax  rate  and  is  in  every 
way  independent  of  the  company  whose  property  may 
lie  just  across  the  creek.  The  manager  must  keep 
the  bank  and  sluice  in  good  repair.  The  collector  col¬ 
lects  taxes  and  forwards  the  money  to  the  manager. 
The  marsh  is  divided  into  lots  or  “coves”  of  five  to  ten 
acres,  each  owned  by  one  man.  He  may  own  a  dozen 
coves,  but  rarely  is  one  owned  in  partnership.  Each 
is  an  island  entirely  surrounded  by  ditches.  To  make 
the  bridges  from  one  to  another,  four  logs  are  thrown 
across  the  ditch  and  so  placed  as  not  to  roll.  On  these 
planks  are  laid  closely  crosswise,  but  not  nailed,  as 
when  the  owner  has  done  with  them  at  one  ditch  they 
can  be  easily  taken  to  another.  Again,  when  he  has 
turned  his  cows  on  the  meadow  he  has  only  to  take 
up  the  bridge  plank  and  the  bars  are  up.  The  ditches, 
which  are  the  lines,  are  kept  open  at  the  expense  of 
the  land-owners  on  either  side. 

The  company  is  responsible  for  nothing  but  the 
bank  and  sluice.  Early  in  the  spring  the  marsh  is 
set  on  fire  to  clear  it  of  reeds  and  rough  stuff.  It 
burns  day  and  night  for  weeks.  It  is  a  grand  sight 
at  night. 

Some  of  the  meadows  are  solid  enough  to  be  plowed 
and  planted  with  corn.  Rye  and  buckwheat  are  some¬ 
times  raised  ;  but  generally  they  are  seeded  down 
with  Timothy  and  Blue  Grass  mixed.  Curing  and 
carting  this  hay  have  a  regular  place  in  the  farmers’ 
routine.  Hot  work  it  is,  too,  the  sun  beating  down  all 
day  without  a  break.  Not  even  a  city  street  is  as  hot 
as  the  marsh.  The  hay  is  cut  before  it  is  quite  ripe, 
else  it  would  lose  nutriment  and  be  only  fit  for  bed¬ 
ding.  When  properly  cured  it  is  eagerly  eaten  by 
cows  and  by  no  means  scorned  by  horses.  Some  of  it 
is  cut  early,  so  that  when  upland  pasture  is  feeling 
a  drought  all  the  calves  and  dry  cows  are  taken  to  the 
meadows,  leaving  only  the  milch  cows  on  the  home 
fields.  Cattle  on  the  meadows  drink  from  the  ditches 
and  creeks.  They  require  no  care,  but  are  brought 
home  in  the  fall  sleek  and  fat. 

“  Gettin’  ready  to  go  down  in  the  ma’sh  ”  for  a  day’s 
mowing  is  quite  a  serious  matter.  An  early  start 
must  be  made  for  the  marsh  is  often  five  miles  from 
the  farm.  The  mower  is  hitched  behind  one  hay 
wagon,  the  horse  rake  behind  another.  Into  the 
wagons  go  long  and  short-handled  forks,  hay  ropes, 
scythes,  feed  for  the  teams,  water  buckets  for  water¬ 
ing  them,  a  keg  of  water  for  the  men’s  use,  and,  last 
but  not  least,  the  dinner  basket.  The  hired  men  mow 
around  the  ditches  with  scythes.  The  farmer  mows 
the  main  body  with  the  machine.  Everything  is  going 
tiptop.  But,  see  !  One  of  the  horses  begins  to  flounder, 
the  other  snorts  and  in  a  minute  both  are  down — 
mired.  The  farmer  and  his  men  unharness  with  all 
speed.  Of  course  every  trace  and  strap  is  as  “  tight  as 
wax.”  The  men  are  often  obliged  to  whip  out  their 
knives  and  cut  good  harness  to  get  the  team  loose. 
The  machine  is  then  backed  away  and  hay  a  foot  deep 
thrown  down  around  the  team.  It  is  then  an  easy 
matter  to  get  them  on  solid  marsh  where  they  are 
again  harnessed  to  the  machine.  The  miry  place  is 
mowed  by  hand.  A  horse  will  flounder  about  excitedly 
while  miring,  but  if  used  to  the  marsh,  when  he  is 
once  down  he  is  the  most  composed  of  the  crowd.  I 
have  actually  seen  horses  mired  up  to  the  bellies  lie 
there  and  eat  grass  with  the  utmost  sang  froid,  while 
the  men  were  sweating  and  tugging  to  unharness. 
But  just  the  same  the  old  stager  isn’t  going  to  mire  if 
he  can  help  it.  When  he  feels  the  mud  giving  way 
under  him  he  either  starts  on  a  trot  or  springs  for  the 
nearest  hay  cock,  and  by  these  two  expedients  saves 
himself  many  a  “  mire.” 

Carting  home  the  hay  is  tedious  work,  as  only  two 
or  three  loads  can  be  carted  in  a  day.  When  it  is  all 
home  the  stockyard  is  a  goodly  sight.  Often  there 
are  as  many  as  20  shapely  stacks  of  bright  herd  hay. 
Next  winter,  as  the  upland  hay  is  used  out,  this  hay 
will  be  carted  into  the  barns  a  whole  stack  at  a  time 
so  as  to  leave  none  untopped  to  get  black.  As  the 
farmer  fodders  his  cows  with  the  bright,  clean  hay  or 
beds  the  horses  with  the  second  quality,  he  wonders 
what  in  the  world  inland  farmers  do  without  any 
marsh.  In  the  spring,  when  carting  out  his  big  barn¬ 
yard  of  manure,  his  wonder  is  stronger  than  ever.  I 


know  of  no  place  so  lonely  as  the  marsh.  Level  as  the 
floor,  it  stretches  off  for  miles  to  the  right  and  left. 
No  sign  of  human  life  or  dwelling — with  no  sound 
save  the  singing  of  birds  and  the  chirping  of  insects. 
One  could  imagine  oneself  a  thousand  miles  from  a 
fellowman.  rhoda  s.  towne. 

Cumberland  County. 

Does  a  Roller  Indicate  Bad 
Farming  ? 

My  roller  is  made  by  sawing  a  round,  straight  log 
eight  feet  long,  driving  an  inch-and-a-quarter  iron  pin 
into  each  end  and  slipping  on  a  2x4  stick  four  feet 
long  projecting  one  foot  back :  then  a  washer  and 
next  a  pin.  We  hitch  to  the  2x4  stick  with  a  clevis 
and  singletree.  There  is  no  tongue.  The  roller  covers 
two  rows  of  corn,  and,  if  the  gudgeons  are  greased,  it 
runs  easily. 

I  never  use  a  roller,  except  in  quite  dry  weather,  or 
in  compacting  the  seed  bed  for  wheat.  I  prefer  to 
leave  the  seed  bed  for  corn  as  open  as  may  be  when 
nicely  pulverized.  If  the  weather  is  not  unusually 
dry  when  breaking  for  either  crop,  there  are  no  clods. 
When  the  weather  is  very  dry,  I  roll  every  morning 
while  breaking.  In  preparing  wheat  ground,  I  roll 
every  morning  and  after  every  harrowing.  On  clay 
land,  a  harrow  in  cultivating  corn  or  elsewhere  will 
pack  the  seed  bed  much  closer  that  a  l’oller  ;  the  teeth 
seem  to  break  up  the  arches  of  small  particles  of  dirt 
and  let  the  rain  run  the  soil  together.  A  roller  only 
closes  these  arches  a  little  and  firms  them. 

One  objection  to  rolling  in  the  spring  is  that  the 
weeds  come  up  much  more  quickly  on  rolled  land.  If 
one  plows  the  ground,  leaving  it  rough  and  cloddy,  a 
rather  light  rain  will  scarcely  moisten  it ;  but  if  firmed 
and  leveled  by  the  roller,  it  becomes  uniformly  moist 
and  friable  after  a  rain.  If  plowing  leaves  the  land 
cloddy,  especially  if  the  clods  are  hard,  it  is  a  sign 
that  it  does  not  contain  enough  vegetable  matter  or 
fertility,  or  both.  A  farm  in  good  heart  does  not  often 
need  a  roller  except  to  firm  a  seed  bed  for  winter 
wheat.  A  spot  fertilized  and  made  light  by  a  rotten 
straw  stack  is  never  cloddy  or  dry  enough  to  greatly 
injure  a  crop.  These  spots  are  hints  pointing  to  a 
standard  to  strive  for  as  fast  as  practicable. 

I  sow  clover  in  wheat  after  corn  after  clover  and  on 
my  coming  clover  meadow.  I  like  to  use  the  roller  to 
smooth  the  bottom  and  crush  gritty  corn  butts.  In 
proportion  as  mellow  virgin  soil  loses  its  vegetable 
matter,  it  needs  a  roller.  The  roller  is  therefore  a 
sign  of  bad  farming  and  of  hungry  and  clayey  land, 
or  land  abused  by  tramping  when  wet.  e.  H.  collins. 

Tennessee  Labor  Troubles. 

Like  several  other  Southern  States,  Tennessee  has 
for  some  years  leased  her  convicts  to  private  parties 
fora  stipulated  sum,  the  contractors  feeding,  clothing, 
and  housing  the  men  within  guarded  stockades. 
Thus,  while  in  most  of  the  Northern  States  where  no 
such  system  exists,  the  convicts  are  a  source  of 
expense  to  the  community,  in  Tennessee  and  the 
other  Southern  States  which  lease  out  the  men,  they 
are  a  source  of  revenue  ;  but  the  system  is  considered 
radically  wrong  by  the  most  advanced  reformers,  on 
account  of  the  impracticability  of  the  enforcement  of 
reformatory  measures  under  it,  and  the  demoraliza¬ 
tion  and  numerous  gross  abuses  which  appear  to  be 
inseparable  from  it.  For  several  years  the  Tennessee 
Coal,  Iron  and  Railway  Company,  whose  president  is 
ex-Senator  T.  C.  Platt,  of  New  York,  has  been  the 
lessee  of  the  Tennessee  convicts,  paying  the  State 
$100,000  a  year  for  their  services.  They  have  never 
been  numerous  enough  to  do  all  the  work  in  the  com¬ 
pany’s  mines,  so  that  the  employment  of  free  miners 
in  the  same  mines  has  always  been  necessary.  When¬ 
ever  work  becomes  slack  some  of  these  are  discharged, 
because  the  labor  of  the  convicts  is  cheaper,  and,  more¬ 
over,  the  company  has  to  find  employment  for  the 
latter.  In  every  State  in  the  Union  the  competition 
of  convict  with  free  labor  has  been  highly  obnoxious 
to  the  working  classes  in  general,  and  especially  to 
those  who  are  liable  to  suffer  directly  from  it.  In 
Tennessee  this  feeling  was  accentuated  among  the 
miners  by  the  frequent  discharges  of  some  of  them 
owing  to  the  competition  of  their  convict  co-workers. 
Many  of  them  are  foreigners,  mostly  turbulent  Hun¬ 
garians,  and  all  are  exceptionally  reckless,  impres¬ 
sionable  and  ignorant. 

Their  objections  to  convict  competition  found 
vent  some  months  ago,  in  open  rebellion  and  hostilities 
in  East  Tennessee,  at  Briceville,  where  the  stockades 
were  stormed  and  some  of  the  convicts  set  free  while 
others  were  sent  prisoners  under  guard  to  Knoxville. 
Most  of  the  freed  convicts  were  recaptured,  however, 
and  after  a  great  deal  of  trouble  a  compromise  was 
made  between  the  State  authorities  and  the  recalcitrant 
miners,  in  accordance  with  which  the  prisoners  were 
permitted  to  return  to  work,  and  the  Governor  called 
a  special  session  of  the  legislature  to  repeal  the  con¬ 


vict  labor  law.  This,  however,  it  refused  to  do,  and 
the  trouble  again  broke  out  the  other  day,  this  time  at 
Coal  Creek,  a  few  miles  from  Briceville.  Five  thousand 
truculent  miners  bound  by  a  secret  oath  to  achieve 
their  end  at  all  hazards,  collected  around  the  stockade 
surrounding  the  convicts,  with  the  purpose  of  releas¬ 
ing  these  or  sending  them  under  guard  to  Knoxville. 
They  tried  to  intimidate  Governor  Buchanan,  whose 
conduct  through  the  whole  affair  has  been  exasper- 
atingly  vacillating  and  pusillanimous  ;  but  after  con¬ 
siderable  negotiations,  he  refused  their  demand  for 
the  withdrawal  of  the  convicts.  Meanwhile  the  stock¬ 
ade  guards  at  Coal  Creek  had  been  reenforced  by  a 
small  body  of  militia  and  these  for  days  kept  the 
miners  at  bay.  The  whole  State  was  thrown  into  a 
violent  ferment.  The  miners  in  all  the  adjacent  coun¬ 
try  as  well  as  in  northern  Georgia  actively  sympa¬ 
thized  with  their  confreres  at  Coal  Creek,  and  smaller 
riots  occurred  around  the  convict  stockades  at  Oliver 
Springs,  Inman  and  other  mines.  A  large  proportion 
of  the  militia  also  sympathized  with  the  revolt  and  re¬ 
fused  to  join  their  companies  when  the  Governor 
called  them  out.  It  was  found  that  the  State  was 
without  an  adequate  supply  of  guns  and  ammunition, 
the  deficiency  being  finally  supplied  by  the  United 
States  on  the  requisition  of  the  Governor.  At  length  the 
rioters,  emboldened  by  reenforcements  from  neighbor¬ 
ing  mines  and  maddened  by  the  steady  though  tardy 
concentration  of  troops  against  them  and  the  peristent 
refusal  of  their  demands,  as  well  as  by  a  liberal  supply 
of  “  moonshine  ”  whisky,  fiercely  attacked  the  stock¬ 
ade  at  Coal  Creek,  but  after  a  temporary  success,  were 
routed  pell-mell  by  the  brave  little  garrison.  Before 
they  could  pluck  up  courage  enough  to  renew  the 
attack,  they  were  assailed  and  scattered  by  General 
Carnes  at  the  head  of  a  strong  reenforcement  of 
militia.  Half  a  dozen  of  the  troops  were  killed  and 
pi'obably  two  score  of  the  rioters,  and  hundreds  were 
more  or  less  severely  wounded,  and  about  1,000  taken 
prisoners.  As  the  rioters  carried  off  most  of  their  dead 
and  wounded,  the  exact  number  will  probably  never 
be  known,  as  many  will  decay  in  the  mountain  fast¬ 
nesses.  By  the  law  of  Tennessee  all  prisoners  must 
be  tried  in  the  county  in  which  their  crime  was  com¬ 
mitted,  and  it  is  already  thought  impossible  that  a  jury 
to  convict  the  miners  can  be  found  in  Anderson 
County,  as  many  of  the  most  prominent  citizens  and 
not  a  few  of  the  officials  were  implicated  in  the  rioters’ 
conspiracy. 

Improving  an  Egg  Trade. 

The  Dublin  Farmer’s  Gazette  has  been  trying  for  a 
long  time  to  interest  Irish  farmers  in  a  scheme  for 
making  their  trade  in  eggs  more  profitable.  The 
Irish  hens  are  apparently  all  right,  but  the  methods 
of  selling  the  eggs  are  all  wrong.  Some  of  the  sug¬ 
gestions  for  the  new  plan  are  as  follows  : 

Instead  of  cramming  them  Into  boxes  between  layers  of  straw  (not 
always  very  sweet),  the  eggs  will  be  placed  tlrst  In  little  boxes,  each 
having  12  nests,  or  partitions,  to  hold  one  egg;  these  boxes  containing 
12  eggs  each,  will  again  be  packed  in  light  crates  holding  12  of  the 
boxes,  and  It  will,  no  doubt,  surprise  some  to  learn  that  a  crate  and  12 
boxes,  with  gummed  wrappers  for  the  latter,  can  be  supplied  for  Is.  (Id. 

As  to  collecting  and  selling,  these  points  are  sug¬ 
gested  : 

Railway  stations  or  wharves  would  be  chosen  as  centers  where  local 
agents  would  receive  eggs  dally  from  the  district  for  examination  and 
packing,  the  system  of  examination  and  packing  being  as  follows: 
Each  egg  Is  placed  In  a  tester  and  examined;  If  new-laid  It  will  be  per¬ 
fectly  clear  and  will  be  so  classed:  if  the  egg  appears  spotted,  thick 
and  cloudy,  It  will  be  more  or  less  stale  or  old,  and  classed  according¬ 
ly;  it  is  then  examined,  and  If  necessary,  gauged  for  size,  and  placed 
In  a  grease-proof  or  air-tight  paper  bag,  which  Is  closed  at  the  mouth, 
or  opening,  and  lightly  pressed  close  to  the  egg,  so  that  no  air  remains 
In  the  bag.  The  egg  thus  enveloped  in  a  second  skin  or  shell  is  placed 
in  one  of  the  partitions  of  the  box  provided  for  its  size,  whether  it  Is 
a  small,  middling,  or  large  description  of  egg,  In  accordance  with  the 
recognized  standard  of  size  and  weight  acknowledged  by  the  trade. 
In  each  box  of  12  eggs  a  card  will  be  Inclosed;  on  one  side  will  be  the 
address  of  the  head  office  of  the  association  organizing  the  scheme, 
and  on  the  other  the  following  words:  “Should  there  be  auv  cause  for 
complaint  with  the  eggs  this  box  contains,  the  receiver  will  much 
oblige  by  writing  the  particulars  on  this  card  and  posting  promptly 
(with  or  without  stamp)  to  theeentral  or  local  agency,  when  the  mat¬ 
ter  will  be  promptly  attended  to.“ 

When  the  box  of  eggs  is  fully  closed  up  as  described,  an  India  rub¬ 
ber  stamp  with  type  set  to  print  the  particulars  of  the  contents  of  the 
box  and  the  date  of  their  being  packed  Is  then  inked  and  Impressed 
twice  on  the  perforated  part  of  the  wrapper,  at  each  end  of  the  per¬ 
forations,  so  that  upon  opening  the  box  the  seals  are  destroyed. 

The  eggs  packed  In  this  form  are  then  In  a  condition  to  be  easily 
handled  and  distributed  by  shopkeepers  with  the  minimum  amount  of 
labor,  and  with  ordinary  care  the  eggs  cannot  be  broken.  One  dozen 
of  eggs  can  be  handled  with  the  ease  and  rapidity  of  a  pound  packet 
of  tea  or  sugar,  and  customers  can  be  supplied  with  the  “  new  laid  ” 
eggs  they  require  with  perfect  conildence,  and  without  any  Inspection 
of  the  contents  being  necessary ;  the  inelosure  of  the  cards  relieves 
the  shopkeeper  from  all  responsibility  as  to  the  character  and  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  eggs,  while  any  act  of  dishonesty  or  negligence  on  the  part 
of  the  packer  is  promptly  and  effectively  discovered  by  the  nature  of 
the  Information  gathered  from  the  cards  that  are  returned. 

*  *  * 

AN  Obi)  Mowkk. — The  first  mowing  machine  l  used  here  in  Rock¬ 
land  County,  N.  Y.,  was  the  Allan,  which  I  bought  about  18(50,  and  used 
about  10  years.  Then,  although  It  was  not  worn  out.  but  simply  be¬ 
cause  It  was  very  heavy.  I  bought  a  Buckeye  harvester  and  mower, 
which  1  am  using  still.  Nothing  has  been  done  to  it  except  the  making 
of  a  few  repairs  on  the  knives,  and  putting  in  a  small  cog  wheel,  and  I 
think  It  good  for  three  years  yet.  I  have  been  mowing  about  45  acres 
per  year,  except  the  last  three  years,  when  I  have  annually  mown 
about  52  acres.  jas  v.  clakke. 


A  “Club”  Already  Established. 

IN  looking  over  some  back  numbers  of  The  R.  N.-Y., 
I  found  Mary  McNeal’s  article  “Concerning 
Women’s  Clubs.”  It  was  suggestive  of  much  good; 
helping  us  to  think  of  others  as  well  as  to  obtain  the 
best  thoughts  of  the  best  authors ;  for,  of  course,  there 
was  a  course  of  reading,  not  exactly  a  la  Chautauqua, 
but  something  in  the  way  of  history  and  romance  com¬ 
bined,  that  would  interest  a  tired  woman  without  tax¬ 
ing  her  mind  with  too  close  attention.  Many  a  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  housekeepers  might  receive  large  benefits 
from  such  a  society. 

Rut  there  is  already  an  organization  for  women  that 
will  ofttimes  make  them  forget  their  own  weariness 
and  troublesome  cares  for  the  time  being,  at  least, 
while  their  hearts  go  out  in  sympathy  for  the  greater 
needs  of  humanity  ;  and  it  seems  to  me  that  every 
woman  who  is  interested  in  humanity  at  large  should 
be  a  member.  This,  also,  is  a  reading  class,  and  every 
woman  interested  will  find  herself  becoming  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  best  practical  thoughts  of  the  beat 
authors,  and  these  writers  are,  many  of  them,  our  sis¬ 
ter  women  who  are  still  with  us.  They  deal  with 
present  realities  just  as  much  as  Dickens  did  in  his  time. 

The  subjects  they  take  up  are  such  as  all  women  who 
care  for  “  Home  and  Native  Land  ”  should  feel  inter¬ 
ested  in  discussing  with  one  another.  It  is  a  self-help 
organization  in  every  sense  of  the  word  ;  but  many 
succeeding  generations  will  reap  a  benefit  from  its 
efforts.  There  is  work  to  be  done  in  good  faith  which 
may  be  done  at  home,  and  yet  the  fruits  of  that  work 
may  be  found  far  beyond  our  own  doors. 

This  “club”  or  organization  is  needed  in  every 
neighborhood,  and  it  reaches  around  the  world.  It  is 
bound  together  with  a  tiny  knot  of  white  ribbon. 
Many  a  reader  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker  is  a  staunch 
member  ;  and  I  hope  that  Mary  McNeal’s  historical 
club  will  join  this  throng,  even  though  they  have  to 
pay  dues.  This  organization,  known  as  the  VV.  C.  T. 
U.,  has  use  for  them.  may  maple. 

Some  Ways  of  Cooking  Chicken. 

THERE  are  few  products  of  the  farm  which  offer 
such  unlimited  possibilities  to  the  cook  as 
chickens.  From  the  dainty  broiler  to  the  adult  fowl 
there  is  a  whole  octave  of  good  things.  Shall  I  “  run 
the  scale  ?  ” 

Broiled  Chicken. — Split  the  chicken  down  the 
back,  remove  the  entrails,  and  if  large,  cut  through 
the  breast  also.  Wash  the  pieces  thoroughly,  dry 
them  with  a  cloth  and  broil  them  over  a  clear  fire, 
turning  them  frequently  and  saving  all  the  juices 
which  collect  in  the  broiler.  Just  before  removing 
from  the  fire  season  the  chicken  with  salt.  Have  a 
platter  ready  with  a  rim  of  potatoes  which  have  been 
pressed  through  a  ricer,  around  the  edge.  Dot  the 
chicken  with  bits  of  butter  and  send  to  the  table  with 
a  dish  of  gravy  made  from  the  drippings  from  the 
meat,  seasoned  with  butter  and  thickened  with,  a  little 
browned  flour. 

Fried  Chicken. — Divide  a  tender  young  chicken 
into  small  pieces,  rub  with  a  little  salt,  roll  each  piece 
n  flour  and  fry  to  a  golden  brown  in  deep  fat  which 
must  be  very  hot.  Serve  with  a  sauce  made  from 
cream  thickened  with  a  little  flour  and  seasoned  with 
salt  and  pepper  and  a  hint  of  mace  or  nutmeg. 

Smothered  Chicken. — The  following  recipes  are 
perhaps  better  when  young  chickens  are  used,  but 
they  are  very  good  when  made  from  adult  fowls. 
Cut  up  a  chicken,  wash  and  let  it  stand  in  cold  water 
for  an  hour.  Drain,  season  and  roll  in  flour,  then  put 
the  pieces  in  a  dripping  pan  and  nearly  cover  them 
with  water.  Dot  with  bits  of  butter,  cover  the  pan 
closely  and  bake  until  tender.  When  cooked  remove 
from  the  pan,  strain  the  gravy  and  thicken  it  with 
a  little  flour  if  needed. 

Roast  Chicken. — Draw  the  entrails  from  the  fowl 
without  disfiguring  it.  Wash  and  wipe  carefully.  Rub 
the  inside  with  salt,  tie  a  thin  slice  of  salt  pork  on  the 
legs  and  bake  in  a  covered  dipper  with  a  little  water 
in  the  bottom  of  the  pan.  Baste  frequently  with 
melted  butter.  The  chickens  may  be  stuffed  with  any 
simple  dressing  and  many  persons  like  them  best  in 
this  way. 

Chicken  Pudding. — A  variation  from  the  time-hon¬ 
ored  chicken  .pie  may  be  made  as  follows :  Joint  the 
fowls  and  stew  until  tender  with  three  or  four  slices 
of  salt  pork,  and  just  enough  water  to  cover  them. 
When  tender  remove  them  from  the  liquor  and  let  them 
cool.  Make  a  batter  from  six  eggs,  one  quart  of  milk, 
one  quart  of  flour,  through  which  three  teaspoonfuls 
of  baking  powder  have  been  sifted  and  a  teaspoonful  of 


salt.  Cover  the  bottom  of  a  large  pudding  dish  with  a 
thin  layer  of  batter,  then  put  in  a  layer  of  the  chicken 
dotted  with  bits  of  butter,  then  more  batter  and  con¬ 
tinue  until  all  is  used,  having  a  layer  of  batter  at  the 
top.  Bake,  and  serve  with  gravy  made  from  the 
stock  made  while  stewing  the  chicken,  thickened  with 
a  little  flour  and  seasoned  with  butter. 

Jellied  Chicken. — Boil  a  fowl  until  very  tender  in 
just  enough  water  to  cover.  Remove  the  meat  when 
done,  boil  the  water  down  to  one  quart  and  strain. 
Add  three  quarters  of  a  box  of  gelatine,  previously 
soaked  in  a  little  cold  water,  and  season  to  taste  with 
salt,  pepper  and  Worcester  sauce.  Cut  the  meat  from 
the  chicken  into  dice,  slice  two  hard-boiled  eggs  and 
arrange  with  the  meat  in  a  mold.  Pour  the  jelly  over 
it  and  set  in  a  cold  place  for  at  least  eight  hours. 

Pressed  Chicken  is  made  by  chopping  the  meat 
from  a  well-cooked  fowl  very  fine.  Season  with  salt, 
pepper  and  a  little  butter,  add  the  water  in  which  the 
fowl  was  cooked,  boiled  down  to  a  rich  stock.  Pack 
in  a  square  tin  and  press  until  cold. 

In  closing  let  me  urge  young  cooks  to  use  plenty  of 
nice  butter  in  cooking  chickens  as  it  is  the  great  secret 
in  having  them  truly  delicious.  s.  A.  little. 

Schooling  Alone  not  Education. 

WHEN  we  consider  the  thousands  of  children  who 
receive  the  rudiments  of  education,  and  the 
numbers  whose  whole  education  consists  in  that  ob¬ 
tained  in  the  district  school,  we  feel  the  crying  need 
that  these  schools  should  be  improved  to  the  utmost. 
True,  having  taken  a  retrospective  glance  and  con¬ 
sidered  what  were  once  the  general  ideas,  we  observe 
wonderful  progress  in  the  science  and  art  of  education 
itself,  and  a  consequent  improvement  of  the  public 
organ  of  education — the  school.  Still  I  believe  the 
work  is  in  its  incipiency  compared  with  the  standard 
it  will  one  day  attain. 

As  to  the  district  school;  I  firmly  believe  its  im¬ 
provement  depends  primarily  upon  the  parents,  or 
patrons.  True,  “as  is  the  teacher,  so  is  the  school.” 
But  I  say  “  primarily  ”  because  the  patrons  hold  it  in 
their  power  to  elevate  the  school  to  any  desired  stand¬ 
ard.  In  many  cases,  there  is  among  parents  a  want 
of  the  proper  conception  of  what  a  school  and  teacher 
should  be.  They  look  the  teacher  over  and  attempt 
to  measure  him  or  her;  but  they  have,  somewhere  and 
somehow,  got  before  the  mind’s  eye  only  the  picture 
of  one  who  keeps  children  still  and  makes  them  learn 
their  lessons.  And  what  a  conception  it  is  !  The 
teacher  does  not  want  this  low  rating;  it  prevents  his 
doing  the  work  he  would  like  to  do,  as  well  as  his  social 
recognition. 

Many  well-meaning  people  think  a  well-educated 
child  will  be  a  miniature  ’cyclopedia.  In  olden  days 
a  teacher’s  success  was  perhaps  measured  by  the  num¬ 
ber  of  pages  of  text-book  a  pupil  had  “  gone  over,” 
and  the  remembrance  of  a  certain  per  cent  of  what  he 
had  read  served  to  show  how  much  he  had  learned  ; 
now,  the  needs  of  the  school  are  seen  in  a  truer  light. 
Qualifications  must  be  something  higher  than  “  hear¬ 
ing  lessons  ”  and  “  keeping  order.”  Education  has 
come  to  be  considered  as  the  symmetrical  development 
of  the  whole  being.  A  child  possesses  a  heart  and 
soul  to  be  cultivated  as  well  as  an  intellect  to  be 
trained.  Character  building  is  the  end  and  aim  of  the 
ideal  teacher  to-day;  and  this  throws  its  influence 
over  all  the  routine  of  school-room  work. 

But  unconscious  teaching  penetrates  deepest  and 
lasts  longest;  the  cultivation  of  refinement  is  always  a 
matter  of  deeds,  not  words,  and  parents,  by  demand¬ 
ing  a  higher  degree  of  culture  and  teaching  ability, 
could  even  raise  the  teacher's  standard.  The  child 
should  be  encouraged  to  trust  and  love  his  teacher  ; 
for  if  he  trusts  him  he  will  improve,  while  if  there  be 
a  “  fault-finding  ”  spirit,  the  child  might  almost  as 
well  be  out  of  school.  Parents,  as  well  as  teachers, 
should  do  away  with  all  smallness  of  motive  and  in¬ 
dulgence  of  petty  jealousies  because  of  the  blemish 
they  leave  on  the  personal  character,  which  to  the 
children  will  feel  like  discord  in  music. 

“  Schooling  is  not  an  education,”  said  Archdeacon 
\Yilson  in  an  address  at  Rochdale,  England.  “The 
real  education  of  our  children  is  in  the  home  and  the 
street,  and,  so  long  as  public  opinion  permits  authori¬ 
ties  to  have  certain  neighborhoods  in  their  present 
condition,  so  long  will  the  home  education  of  the 
children  efface  all  impressions  that  can  be  made  on 
them  in  school.” 

The  district  schools  are  acknowledged  to  be  poor, 
but,  in  many  ways,  country  children  have  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  city  children.  They  begin  and  continue  with 
manual  training  usually  for  some  years ;  struggle  with 


and  impress  themselves  upon  Nature — just  what  the 
Creator  meant  they  should  do.  They  combine  the  in¬ 
fluences  of  history  and  literature  with  those  that  come 
from  their  daily  surroundings  ;  they  are  on  the  way  to 
real  development.  Were  the  district  schools  improved, 
there  would  be  far  more  successful  men  and  women 
emerging  from  the  country  than  at  present.  Parents, 
the  line  of  progress  is  infinite  ;  you  can  do  a  great 
deal  !  And  we,  the  teachers,  will  cheerfully  further 
your  plans  to  the  extent  of  our  ability  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  country  schools.  elsie  m’dowell. 

Broom  Straws. 

OW  here’s  a  queer  thing  !”  said  the  boy,  burst¬ 
ing  into  my  room  between  11  and  12  o’clock 
one  night. 

I  am  quite  used  to  his  energetic  entrance.  I  only 
turned  over  sleepily,  and  asked,  “What  have  you  got 
now  ?” 

“  We’ve  been  trying  some  daisy  experiments.  Now 
this  is  really  curious.  Get  up  and  see,”  he  cried. 

Thus  urged,  I  got  up  and  lit  the  gas. 

“What  is  it?  Two  broom  straws!  Dragging  me 
out  of  bed  for  such  nonsense  !  I  declare  !” 

“  It  isn’t  nonsense.  Just  see  here  !” 

He  stood  before  the  mantel-piece,  and  rested  his 
hands  lightly  upon  it.  Between  the  thumb  and  finger 
of  each  hand  he  held  the  end  of  a  smooth  broom  straw 
about  eight  inches  long. 

“  Now  hang  these  two  bits  of  straw  across  this  one, 
one  at  each  end,  by  my  fingers,”  he  said. 

I  picked  up  the  two  bits.  They  were  each  about 
two  inches  long,  doubled  in  the  middle,  making  in 
shape  the  letter  V.  I  hung  them  across  the  long  straw 
as  commanded,  their  ends  just  touching  the  mantel. 

“  Make  the  points  incline  toward  the  center — just  a 
little,”  ordered  the  boy.  Command  comes  natural 
to  him.  The  queer  thing  is  that  people  don't  often 
protest. 

I  turned  the  points  toward  the  center — just  the 
tiniest  bit.  Then  a  funny  thing  happened.  Slowly, 
slowly,  as  if  by  some  irresistible  impulse,  the  two 
little  pointed  bits  of  straw  began  to  move  along  their 
support.  They  went  at  about  at  the  same  rate,  their 
legs  moving  along  the  mantel,  their  heads  pointed 
toward  the  center  of  the  straw. 

“  Well — I — declare  !  ” 

“  Steady,  steady,”  said  the  boy,  flushed  and  laugh- 
ing. 

The  two  little  broom  straws  walked  along.  Walked  ! 
Yes,  they  seemed  to  do  just  that.  If  ever  things  in 
this  world  appear  to  know  their  purpose,  and  move 
steadily  toward  it,  those  two  broom  straws  did.  They 
walked  evenly  along,  met  in  the  center,  and  their 
points  touching,  stood  still,  forming  a  pyramid. 

“  There  !  ”  cried  the  boy,  triumphantly. 

He  lowered  his  long  straw,  drew  it  out,  and  the  little 
pyramid  stood  erect,  made  so  apparently  by  its  own 
volition. 

“  I  never  would  have  believed  it !  ”  I  said. 

“  Isn't  that  worth  getting  up  for?”  asked  the  boy. 

We  tried  it  on  the  polished  foot-board  of  the  bed¬ 
stead,  and  on  other  surfaces.  The  little  broom  straws 
didn’t  like  too  much  friction;  but  who  does? 

Then  we  experimented  a  little.  If  we  started  the 
straws  in  the  center,  the  points  slightly  inclined  out¬ 
ward,  they  walked  in  the  opposite  direction,  stopping 
only  at  the  fingers  holding  the  straw.  If  one  was 
bent  to  form  a  sharper  angle  than  the  other,  and  its 
“  legs  ”  cut  a  little  shorter,  the  longer,  broader  straw 
would  pass  completely  over  its  smaller  comrade,  the 
little  one  going  under  without  a  hitch,  and  each  pro¬ 
ceeding  on  the  even  tenor  of  its  way  until  it  reached 
the  opposite  end.  This  was  very  funny.  The  straws 
must  not  drag  too  much,  just  touch. 

“  Seems  just  as  if  they  had  sense,  doesn’t  it !  ”  mu¬ 
singly  asked  the  boy,  watching  them. 

“  If  I  hadn’t  seen  it,  I  never  would  have  believed 
it !  ”  I  repeated,  creeping,  shivering,  back  to  bed  at 
last. 

“I  wouldn’t  myself,  either,”  declared  the  boy, 
emphatically. 

But  that’s  nothing.  That  boy  never  believes  any¬ 
thing  until  it  is  proved  to  his  complete  satisfaction. — 
Harper’s  Young  People. 

*  *  * 

To  Hang  Wall  Paper. — Women  will  be  glad  to 
learn  of  the  report  that  a  woman,  Eliza  A.  Gra¬ 
ham,  of  Mobile,  Ala.,  has  invented  and  patented  a 
machine  for  hanging  wall  paper.  And  it  would  add 
much  to  their  pleasure  could  they  know  that  the 
machine  is  adapted  to  home  work,  and  that  it  can 
be  made  to  sell  at  a  rate  which  will  allow  of  its  use. 
These  points  are  not  yet  made  clear. 
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What  Open  Eyes  See. 

Summer  Parasols. — Some  one  says 
that  a  woman  may  so  carry  a  parasol  as 
to  look  so  picturesque  that  an  artist  will 
be  tempted  to  paint  her  picture  on  the 
spot.  Not  so  looked  a  young  woman  at 
the  sea-shore  last  week,  who  carried  a 
be-ruffled  and  he-flummeried  parasol  of 
white  brocade  on  the  sands,  while  wear¬ 
ing  a  very  plain  and  somewhat  soiled 
gingham  frock.  There  is  a  fitness  in 
things,  which  often  fails  to  be  considered. 
One  woman  with  an  eye  to  economy 
is  carrying  a  large,  dark  sunshade  of 
changeable  silk  this  season,  thinking  in 
her  secret  soul  that  it  will  make  an  excel¬ 
lent  umbrella  for  next  season  and  she  can 
then  afford  a  new  parasol,  as  stylish  as 
this  is  now. 

Circumventing  Circumstances. — 

A  writer  in  the  Housekeeper,  who  can¬ 
not  indulge  in  the  luxury  of  ice,  gives 
some  of  her  methods  thus:  “  We  have 
iced  tea — without  any  ice — a  great  deal 
for  supper.  When  I  am  getting  dinner 
I  pour  merely  enough  boiling  water  on 
the  tea  to  draw  it,  and  when  it  is  wanted 
it  is  filled  with  ice-cold  water  from  the 
well.  As  I  have  no  fire  in  the  evening, 
the  dish  water  has  to  be  heated  some 
other  way  ;  so,  as  soon  as  the  dish  water 
for  noon  is  poured  out,  the  tea  kettle  is 
refilled.  There  are  usually  enough  coals 
left  in  the  stove  to  heat  the  water  and 
then  it  will  keep  warm  until  supper 
time.  If  a  pan  of  cold  water  be  put  in 
the  sun  immediately  after  dinner,  it  will 
he  warm  enough  to  wash  the  supper 
dishes.” 

Shoes  to  Date. — Harper’s  Bazar  says 
of  the  shoes  of  the  season  that  low  Ox¬ 
ford  ties  laced  high  on  the  instep  have 
become  the  accepted  summer  shoes, 
popular  alike  for  comfort  and  style.  They 
have  the  pointed  Piccadilly  toe  that  gives 
the  effect  of  a  slender  foot  within,  or 
they  are  rounded  and  of  medium  width, 
to  please  more  conservative  tastes.  Heels 
are  low  and  broad,  or  are  slightly  curved, 
and  an  inch  high.  The  trimmings  are 
straight  or  pointed  tips  fancifully  perfor¬ 
ated,  with  lace  stays  to  match,  and  per¬ 
haps  a  painted  band  above  the  heel.  The 
summer  fancy  is  for  white  Oxford  ties, 
either  of  linen  duck  with  brown  heels,  or 
else  of  white  canvas  with  tips  and  lacing 
stays  of  white  kid  or  of  patent  leather. 
White  buckskin  and  white  ooze  leathers, 
softly  finished  as  undressed  kid,  are  used 
for  both  walking  and  tennis  shoes.  For 
colored  Oxford  ties  those  preferred  are  of 
Russia  calf  in  dark  reddish-brown  or 
light  russet  shades,  with  perforated  tips 
and  trimmings.  Black  ties  are  entirely 
of  patent  leather,  or  else  of  French  kid 
with  patent  leather  tips.  One  who  has 
tried  them  says  that  the  white  shoes  may 
be  made  even  economical,  as  they  may  be 
cleaned  again  and  again  by  the  use  of 
pipe-clay  vigorously  rubbed  into  the 
leather. 

Laundry  Helps. —  Gum-a  r  a  b  i  c  is 

doubtless  the  most  invaluable  aid  to  the 
laundress  who  desires  the  most  beautiful 
possible  finish  for  her  goods.  As  this  gum 
does  not  dissolve  very  readily,  the  follow¬ 
ing  will  be  found  an  excellent  method 
for  its  preparation:  Pound  two  ounces  of 
the  fine  white  gum  to  a  powder,  and 
pour  over  it  in  a  pitcher  a  pint  of  boil¬ 
ing  water;  cover  the  vessel  and  allow  it 
to  stand  overnight.  In  the  morning 
pour  the  solution  carefully  from  the 
dregs  into  a  clean  bottle  and  set  it  aside 
for  use.  A  tablespoonful  of  this  gum 
water  in  a  pint  of  starch  will  give  a  fine, 
smooth  gloss  to  shirts  and  like  goods, 
which  can  be  obtained  in  no  other  way. 
It  is  not  safe  to  add  the  powdered  gum 


When  Baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castorla, 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castoria, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castorla, 
When  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Castorla 


to  the  starch  while  it  is  being  made,  as 
there  is  the  possibility  of  particles  of 
sediment  being  present,  and  it  will  be 
difficult  to  get  a  perfect  blending  of  the 
gum. 

Thus  discourses  Good  Housekeeping 
upon  some  laundry  topics  concerning 
which  we  were  favored  with  inquiries 
some  months  ago.  The  one  advance  here 
shown  in  the  Chinese,  over  ordinary 
methods,  is  in  lessening  the  work  by 
mixing  the  cooked  and  the  raw  starch, 
thus  doing  away  with  one  operation. 

Chinese  Laundries. — The  secret  of 
the  success  of  the  Chinese  in  their  treat¬ 
ment  of  shirts  is  said  to  be  due  to  their 
care  in  the  preparation  of  the  starch. 
They  use  only  the  best  quality,  and  di¬ 
viding  the  amount  into  equal  parts,  boil 
one-half  of  it,  adding  a  little  spermaceti. 
When  this  has  become  cool  enough  to 
bear  the  hand  in,  they  dissolve  the  other 
half  well  in  cold  water,  and  stir  it  into 
the  boiled  part,  straining  the  whole 
through  silk  bolting  cloth.  The  shirts 
are  then  turned  wrong  side  out,  wrung 
through  the  starch,  folded  tightly  and 
left  for  three  or  four  hours,  when  they 
are  ironed  and  hung  up  till  dry. 

Expert  Table  Service. — According 
to  Good  Housekeeping,  some  of  the  points 
which  one  who  would  be  an  expert  wait¬ 
ress  must  acquire  are  :  To  stand  straight; 
to  step  lightly  and  quickly  ;  to  dress 
neatly  ;  to  keep  tidy  hair,  clean  teeth 
and  clean  finger  nails ;  to  close  a  door 
without  noise  ;  to  take  proper  care  of  a 
dining  room,  pantry,  silver,  brass,  lamps 
and  polished  wood  ;  to  handle  dishes  and 
silver  in  a  quiet  manner  ;  to  carry  dishes 
without  having  them  totich  her  dress  ;  to 
treat  carvers  with  as  much  respect  as  if 
they  were  razors  ;  to  sharpen  carvers  ;  to 
remove  crumbs :  to  cut  bread  ;  to  make 
butter  balls  ;  to  dress  salads  ;  to  make 
sandwiches ;  to  make  coffee,  tea  and  cho¬ 
colate.  If  all  these  things  are  required 
of  the  hired  domestic,  much  more  are 
they  an  essential  part  of  the  equipment 
of  the  home-maker  who  would  gracefully 
serve  at  her  own  table. 

Say  So. — If  your  contribution  is  for 
“Open  Eyes”  and  you  wish  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  our  offer,  it  is  imperative  that 
you  so  state  at  the  time  of  sending  the 
matter  in. 

The  Boy  and  the  Bicycle. — “  Of  all 

the  great  army  of  healthy  amusements 
wherein  King  Laughter  makes  head 
against  King  Blues,  the  bicycle  has  grace¬ 
fully  and  swiftly  swept  to  the  head. 
The  bicycle  for  the  sake  of  fun  is  good, 
for  the  sake  of  the  body  is  better,  but  for 
generous  and  serious  purpose  is  best  of 
all.  The  boy  whose  bicycle  is  good  for  a 
20  mile  run  for  health  or  fun,  but  not  for 
a  six  square  run  for  his  mother,  should 
be  deprived  of  the  wheel  altogether,  by 
some  high  court  of  common  sense.” — 
Prof.  Amos  R.  Wells. 

Cool  Linen. — Linen  fancy  work  is 
the  correct  thing  for  hot  weather.  The 
cool  linen  comes  in  dainty  art  colors,  and 
is  used  in  every  possible  way. 

Variety  With  Tomatoes. — Mrs.  Par¬ 
ker  says  that  the  tomato  is  served  with 
little  variety  and  rarely  well  cooked. 
At  first  this  statement  was  resented,  but 
after  eating  at  a  summer  boarding  house, 
seven  meals  in  one  week,  at  which  were 
served  stewed  tomatoes  thickened  with 
corn  starch,  one  reader  began  to  believe 
it.  Half  a  dozen  ripe  tomatoes  chopped, 
half  a  teacupful  of  bread  crumbs,  salt, 
pepper,  a  bit  of  butter  and  five  beaten 
eggs,  will  make  a  tomato  omelet  after 
Mrs.  Parker’s  rule.  It  is  cooked  as  any 
other  omelet  and  served  hot. 

Comfort  Pillows. — Denim  has  rather 
given  place  to  linen  as  first  favorite  for 
the  out-door  pillows  so  necessary  to  the 
season.  In  gray,  with  brown  outline 
embroidery,  the  latter  is  quite  durable 
and  does  not  clash  with  anything  that 
may  be  worn.  In  old  blue,  worked  with 
white,  it  is  perhaps  prettier.  If  pillow 
covers  are  made  of  easily  soiled  colors, 
they  should  have  the  slip  form,  and  be 


laced  at  the  open  end  with  heavy  cord, 
with  tied  ends  hanging  at  one  corner. 
For  boating  pillows  the  water  lily  in  out¬ 
line  is  a  favorite  design.  It  is  appropri¬ 
ate,  attractive  and  easily  compassed  by 
the  amateur  in  embroidery,  even  without 
previous  stamping,  as  its  outlines  are 
easily  drawn. 

Iced  Tea. — Place  first,  in  a  pretty, 
delicate  glass,  a  slice  of  lemon.  Half  fill 
the  class  with  finely  cracked  ice,  add  the 
desired  quantity  of  strong  cold  tea  and 
serve  at  once. 

Violet  Salad. — This  poem  is  put  forth 
by  Mary  C.  Hungerford  :  The  delicate 
coloring  of  this  ideal  summer  salad  is  an 
admirable  foil  for  the  snowily  white 
timbale  of  chicken.  Chop  the  hearts  of 
two  heads  of  celery  with  a  very  small 
quantity  of  chives  and  the  petals  of  50 
violets.  Cover  with  a  French  dressing 
and  pour  over  a  dish  of  the  white  heart 
leaves  of  Boston  lettuce.  When  it  is  in 
season,  cliiccory  is  better  than  the  let¬ 
tuce.  Scatter  unbroken  violets  on  for 
garnishing.  IIow  to  get  the  violets  for 
this  midsummer  meal  we  are  not  told. 

Remedial  Herbs.— If  the  useful 
properties  of  herbs  are  to  be  retained, 
they  should  be  dried  in  a  dark  place,  and 
should  be  gathered  when  in  blossom,  says 
a  writer  in  Good  Housekeeping.  The 
majority  of  them  may  be  found  in  per¬ 
fection  from  the  middle  of  August  to  the 
middle  of  September.  There  is  yarrow  ; 
the  “house  mother”  who  would  have  at 
hand  an  unfailing  remedy  for  ordinary 
bowel  complaints,  and  one,  indeed,  for 
even  severe  cases  of  dysentery,  needs  only 
to  gather  plenty  of  it.  A  strong  decoc¬ 
tion,  sweetened  with  loaf  sugar  and 
drank  freely,  will  cure  the  most  obsti¬ 
nate  case,  if  water  is  abstained  from  and 
proper  diet  observed. 


If  you  name  Tiie  R.  N.-Y.  to  our  advertisers  you 
may  be  pretty  sure  of  prompt  replies  and  right  treat¬ 
ment. 


TO  EXPEL 
SCROFULA 

from  the  system, 
take 

AYERS 

Sarsaparilla 

the  standard 
blood-purifier  and 
tonic.  It 


$3°°  BOOT 


for  about  one-half  the  price 
you  are  now  paying,  send 
for  our  FREE  Catalogue. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or 
money  refunded.  l’OS- 
TAL  SHOE  CO..  31  CoN- 
ORRss  Stkeet,  Boston, 
Mass. 


We  soli  a  Ladies’  French 
Dongola  Boot  for  $2.00  that 
would  cost  J5S3.00  at  any 
store.  A 11  sizes  and  widths. 
We  make  our  own  shoes, 
thus  giving  you  the  middle¬ 
man’s  profit.  1  f  you  want 
to  buy  your  shoes 


FOR  $2.22 


New  York  Trade  Schools, 

First  Ave.,  07th  and  68th  Sts.,  New  York. 

Twelfth  Season:  October  17  to  May  8,  1893.  Day 
and  Evening  Classes.  Instruction  In  Plumbing, 
Bricklaying  and  Carpentry.  House,  Sign  and  Fresco 
Painting,  Plastering,  Stone  Cutting,  Blacksmiths 
Work  and  Printing.  Terms  Moderate.  Attendance 
last  season,  541 ,  the  young  men  coming  from  21  differ¬ 
ent  States  and  from  Canada.  Circular,  illustrated 
with  photo-engravings,  mailed  free  on  application. 


We  have  decided  to  sell 
our  Heating;  and  Cooking 
Stoves  and  Ranges  di¬ 
rectly  to  consumers  at  act¬ 
ual  wholesale  prices.  You 
can  save  25  to  50  per  cent.  Write  for  prices, 
and  inclose  six  cents  In  stamps  for  circulars. 

OCONTZ  STOVE  CO., 

P.  O.  Box  55.  It.  TOLEDO,  O. 


ADAPTED  T 

HOUSES  -  • 

■  ■  barns 

SHEDS  EX.C. 

FOR  INFORMATION  &  PRICES  WRITE  TO 

NILES  IRON  &  STEEL  ROOFING  CO.NH^0- 


1 


/ //?  6 


any 


THE  CURTIS  STEEL  ROOFING  COMPANY 

SELLS  IKON  AND  STEEL 


ROOFING 

direct  to  YOU  at  Agents’  prices.  Write  for  our 
GUARANTEE. 

Address  Box  1385,  Niles,  Ohio. 


DIXON  S  SILICA  GRAPHITE  PAINT 

W  ater  will  ran  from  it  pare  and  clean .  It  covers  donbla 
the  surface  of  any  other  paint,  and  will  lait/our  orflv • 
time*  longer.  Equally  nsefnl  for  any  Iron  work.  Bond  for 
circulars.  Job.  Dixon  Ouuciblk  Co.,  Jersey  Clty.N.  J. 


BEST  LINE 


cH,Cst.°louis 


TO 


Cures  Others 

will  cure  you. 


PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE. 


Economy  Leads  to  Wealth. 


It  is  not  true  economy  to  employ  a  quack  doctor,  as 
the  undertaker’s  bill  offsets  the  saving. 

If  you  have  a  fence  to  build,  it  won’t  pay  you  to 
use  an  Inferior  article  when  the  Best  in  tlie  world 
can  be  had  for  a  reasonable  price.  Send  for  particu¬ 
lars. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO., 
Adrian,  Mich. 


Kansas  City  &  Omaha 


ANACER  WANTED: 


y 

gWl  fine  opportunity.  Satisfactory  terms  to  right 
party.  Write  at  once  and  send  references 
to  GLEN  BROS.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


A  reliable  and 
wide  -  awake 
man  as  local  manager  in  every  county.  A 


GENERAL  ADVERTISING  RATES 

— OF— 

The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Standing  at  the  head  of  the  Agricultural  Press,  goes 
to  every  inhabited  section  of  North  America,  and  its 
readers  are  the  leading  men  in  their  communities. 
Wlhey  are  Buyers. 

ADVERTISING  RATES. 

Ordinary  Advertisements,  per  agate  line  (14 

lines  to  the  inch) . so  cents 

One  thousand  lines  or  more  within  one  year 
from  date  of  first  insertion,  per  agate  line.. 25  “ 

Yearly  orders,  occupying  10  or  more  lines, 

per  agate  line . 25  “ 

Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “Adv.,"  per 

line  leaded . 75  • 

No  Advertisement  received  for  less  than  l#I 
for  each  insertion.  Cash  must  accompany 
all  orders  for  transient  advertisements. 

A  B  S  0  L  U  T  E  L  Y  O  N  E  P  R  I  C  E  ONLY. 


Terms  of  Subscription. 

The  subscription  price  of  The  Rural  New-Yoiuceu 
Single  copy,  per  year . $2.00 


Great  Britain,  eland,  Australia  and 

Germany  p3<v  ear,  post-paid . $3.04  (12s.  6d 

France.... . 3.04  (lt%  fr.) 

trench  (olonves .  4.0$  h'M  fr.) 

Entered  t.  Post-Office  at  New  York  City,  N.  Y.,  as 
econd-class  mall  matter. 


THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  UOMFANY 
Tim**  Building,  New  York 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Sept.  3 


Fair  Time. 


We  do  not  go  to  the  fairs  this  year — 
Oh,  yes,  we  do  go  to  quite  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  them,  But  we  do  not  go  in  the 
sense  of  sending  thousands  of  hard-work¬ 
ing  agents  to  give  away  thousands  of 
“sample  copies”  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  We 
have  learned  through  long  and  costly  ex¬ 
perience  that  people  do  not  value  that 
which  costs  them  nothing  either  in  labor 
or  money.  So  we  discredit  the  indiscrimi¬ 
nate  free-sample-copy  business.  Any  man 
who  is  worth  having  as  a  reader  of  The 
Rural  New-Yorker,  if  rightly  approach¬ 
ed  by  an  old  reader  of  the  paper,  would 
willingly  pay  25  cents  for  the  sake  of  get¬ 
ting  really  acquainted  in  a  three  months’ 
reading  of  a  paper  which  every  in¬ 
telligent  farmer  of  mature  years  knows 
at  least  by  reputation.  These  short-time 
subscriptions  are  profitless  and  worse  to 
the  publisher,  and  are  of  advantage  only 
as  the  reader  thinks  himself  sufficiently 
benefited  to  become  a  yearly  and  possi¬ 
bly  permanent  subscriber  at  the  end  of 
the  three  months’  trial. 

*  *  * 

WANTED. — 500,000  readers  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.  Would  it  help  your  neighbors 
to  read  it?  AVould  it  help  you  if  they 
read  it  ?  Would  your  life  be  happier, 
your  home  more  sociable,  your  roads  and 
markets  better  if  your  neighbors  were 
better  farmers  ?  Is  it  worth  a  few  min¬ 
utes  or  hours  of  time  to  try  the  experi¬ 
ment  of  getting  them  all  into  a  little 
Rural  New-Yorker  club  of  three-month 
trial  subscriptions  at  25  cents  each  ? 
Why  not  call  on  two  or  three  of  them 
this  evening  and  get  their  quarters  ? 

AGRIOTJLTUBAL  NEWS. 

There  are  400  bisons  at  the  YellowBtcme  Park,  In 
Wyoming. 

The  first  frost  of  the  season  was  experienced  about 
Concord.  N.  H.,  on  the  morning  of  August  22. 

An  ukase  has  been  issued  annulling  the  prohibition 
against  the  exportation  from  Russia  of  rye,  rye  meal 
and  all  kinds  of  bran. 

The  Pansy  Society  of  America,  with  headquarters 
at  Nashua,  Iowa,  advocates  putting  the  pansy  in  the 
Hag  as  an  outline  setting  for  the  stars. 

The  Treusury  Department  has  made  an  order  pro¬ 
hibiting  Indians  from  coming  from  British  Columbia 
under  contract  to  pick  hops  in  Washington. 

Wisconsin  lumber  workers  are  leaving  for  the  har¬ 
vest  fields  of  Minnesota  and  further  West,  owing  to 
the  inability  to  come  to  terms  with  their  employers 
as  to  hours  of  work. 

A  dozen  well-dressed  snobs  scrambled  for  the  dis¬ 
carded  cigarette  the  Prince  of  Wales  threw  on  the 
ground  while  visiting  the  agricultural  show  at  War¬ 
wick,  England,  last  Wednesday. 

During  one  week  this  month  313  car-loads  con¬ 
taining  3, 8111  tons  of  green  fruit  were  shipped  East 
from  California.  So  far  this  season  6,000,000  more 
pounds  have  been  shipped  than  last. 

Lord  Rayleigh,  the  eminent  scientist,  has  opened  a 
dozen  shops  in  London  for  the  sale  of  milk,  lie 
claims  that  adulterated  milk  does  as  much  harm  to 
the  poor  classes  as  bad  liquor  and  Insufficient  food. 

It  is  reported  that  Connecticut  will  have  a  large 
yield  of  the  choicest  peaches,  which  in  this  year  of 
scarcity  must  bring  good  prices.  The  old  Nutmeg 
State  Is  boasting  of  being  this  year,  “  the  leading 
peach  State  north  of  Georgia." 

Mrs.  Anna  Flynn,  of  Massillon,  O.,  has  a  cow  cele¬ 
brated  In  the  past  for  having  given  birth  to  twin 
calves,  and  she  has  again  astonished  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  by  repeating  the  event  in  less  than  a  year  since 
the  birth  of  the  first  pair  of  twins. 

An  English  invention,  patented  also  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  has  attracted  great  attention  on  ’Change  here, 
where  it  was  exhibited  the  other  day.  It  is  an  in¬ 
genious  device,  entirely  automatic,  for  weighing  and 
registering  unlimited  quantities  of  grain,  it  is 
adapted  to  all  kinds  of  cereals. 

Both  the  Jones  and  Kolb  factions  in  Alabama  are 
loud  in  their  professions  of  ’  pure”  Democracy,  and 
in  their  intention  to  support  the  National  Democratic 
ticket,  while  bitterly  opposed  to  each  other.  Neither 
professes  any  interest  in  the  Third  or  Alliance  party, 
though  without  the  support  of  the  farmers  Kolb 
would  be  unknown 

The  Ashantee  cattle  of  the  Cape  Coast  region  are 
the  smallest  of  the  bovine  species.  One  recently 
taken  to  London,  perfect  in  every  particular,  except 
in  size,  weighed  about  67  pounds,  and  he  was  said  to 
be  “  a  large  old  bull  ”  Of  seven  others  taken  on  the 
vessel  for  fresh  meat,  the  largest  slaughtered, 
weighed,  when  dressed,  47  pounds  ! 

The  new  President  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  was 
the  last  Cabinet  officer  selected  bv  Gladstone  for  his 
Ministry.  Herbert  G.  Gardner  was  nominated  last 
Tuesday.  He  now  represents  Saffron  Walden,  Essex, 
in  Parliament,  is  45  years  old,  well  acquainted  with 


the  agricultural  interests  of  the  United  Kingdom  and 
a  son-in-law  of  the  late  Earl  of  Carnavon. 

The  tenth  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society  will  be  held  in  Chicago,  beginning 
September  28,  1892.  Tne  Tremont  Hotel  has  been  se¬ 
cured  as  headquarters  and  the  meetings  will  be  held 
in  the  spacious  parlors.  Matters  already  in  band 
promise  a  programme  of  varied  and  unusual  in¬ 
terest,  and  many  of  the  probable  contributors  are 
yet  to  be  heard  from. 

A  novel  attraction  at  the  Ohio  State  fair  this  year 
will  be  the  famous  trotting  dog  “Doc,  ’  owned  in 
Canada.  The  dog  is  driven  to  a  diminutive  sulky  by 
his  owner,  a  lad  of  16.  He  will  run  against  15-year- 
old  boys  on  bicycles  and  ponies  not  over  12  hands 
high.  All  who  have  paid  their  entrance  fee  and  de¬ 
feat  “  Doc  ”  will  get  $25  each. 

All  Europe  is  suffering  from  an  unprecedented  hot 
spell.  As  far  north  as  Germany  the  thermometer 
has  registered  for  consecutive  days  as  high  as  104  to 
109  in  the  shade,  and  from  115  to  120  in  some  parts  of 
France,  Italy  and  Spain.  Large  numbers  of  live 
stock  have  dropped  dead  in  the  fields  and  even  in  the 
stables.  Pastures  and  growing  crops  have  suffered 
severely,  while  the  death  rate  among  people  has 
been  extremely  heavy,  especially  among  mancever- 
ing  troops. 

Because  the  Democratic  party  in  Texas  has  split  in 
two,  and  the  farmers  are  mostly  on  one  side,  most  of 
the  Northern  Republican  papers  seem  to  expect  that 
their  party  has  a  chance,  but  the  Democratic  major¬ 
ity  in  the  Lone  Star  State— 180,000  last  election- 
leaves  no  loop-hole  through  which  a  Republican 
candidate  for  Governor  could  slip  through,  espec¬ 
ially  as  enough  Texas  farmers  would  go  over  to  the 
"regular”  Democratic  ticket  should  there  be  any 
danger  of  Republican  success. 

Gov.  Buchanan,  of  Tennessee,  a  fairly  good  farmer 
and  an  Alliance  man  formerly,  having  accepted  the 
Democratic  nomination  last  time  and  been  elected 
by  the  powerful  help  of  the  farmers  of  the  State, 
having  now  failed  to  obtain  the  Democratic  nomina¬ 
tion  again,  has  “bolted”  and  wants  to  run  as  the 
Third  Party’s  and  Alliance's  candidate  for  Governor. 
They  needn’t  go  far  to  do  better.  He  has  shown  a 
paltry,  pusillanimous  spirit  with  regard  to  the  min¬ 
ing  troubles  last  year  and  this  and  his  commutation 
of  King’s  death  sentence  to  life  imprisonment  shows 
he  has  hardly  the  back-bone  of  a  worm  or  jelly  fish 

Weather  prt  verbs  current  in  any  part  of  this  coun¬ 
try  are  being  sought  for  by  Prof.  Mark  W.  Harring¬ 
ton,  Chief  of  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau  in 
Washington.  It  is  well  known  that  many  of  these 
contain  an  element  of  scientific  truth,  to  say  nothing 
of  their  interest  to  students  of  folk-lore.  In  his  cir¬ 
cular  letter,  inviting  public  cooperation  in  his  task, 
Prof.  Harrington  says:  "Please  distinguish,  when 
practicable,  between  those  which  are  of  American 
origin  and  those  which  have  been  imported,  giving, 
when  possible,  the  origin  of  each,  whether  Indian, 
Scotch,  English.  Irish  or  German.” 


GIVE  •  THE  ’  BABY 


IF  YOU  WISH  your  infant  to  be 
well  nourished,  healthy,  and  vigorous. 

THE  •  BEST  •  FOOD 


For  Hand-Fed  Infants,  Invaids,  Conva¬ 
lescents,  Dyspeptics,  and  the  Aged. 
Our  Book  for  MOTHERS, 

“THE  CARE  AND  FEEDING  OF  INFANTS,” 

Mailed  free  upon  request. 
•bLIBER-GOO  DALE  CO.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


NICKEL-PLATED 

POULTRY 

MARKER 

Will  give  225  different  markings. 
Sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  J85c. 
Caponizing  Instruments  and  other 
Poultry  Specialties.  Send  for  Catl'g. 
H.WIGMORE.  107 S.  8thSt.  Phila.Pa. 


Incubators  Only 

A.  F.  Williams,  Bristol,  Ct. 


$12.00 


The  Paragon  Chestnul 

Combines  more  good  qualities  than  any  other.  A 
limited  number  of  grafted  trees  for  sale  this  fall. 
Send  for  circular. 

H.  M.  ENGLE  &  SON,  Marietta,  Pa. 


POTATO  DIGGER 


HOOVER  &  PROUT,  Avery.  Ohio. 


Buy  a  Home 

Where  the  land  Is  fertile  and  the  air  is  pure,  and 
where  a  town  lot  fronting  on  a  wide  street  may  be 
secured  for  only  #>5.00. 

This  is  in  the  beautiful  valley  north  of  Blue  Spring 
Gap,  Virginia.  Highest  Railroad  point  between  New 
York  and  New  Orleans. 

2,785  feet  above  the  sea.  in  the  great  Cripple  Creek 
Iron  region. 

The  Lobdell  Car  Wheel  Company,  of  Wilmington. 
Del.,  have  their  furnaces  near  Blue  Spring  Gap,  and 
the  celebrated  Jennings  Iron  Mines  are  on  the  prop¬ 
erty.  For  full  description  address 

THE  /ETNA  DEVELOPMENT  CO., 

Ohio  National  Bank  Building,  12th  and  G  Sts., 
(Fully  paid  capital,  $100,000.)  WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 


Do  Your  Own  Repairing 

By  using1  Root’s  Household  Repairing  Outfit  for  half-soTing 
and  repairing  Boots,  Shoes  and  Rubbers.  Any  one  can  use  it.  Price 
”  82.  Weight,  neatly  boxed,  20  lbs.  Thousands  already  in  use. 
STRAPS  AND  TOOLS  for  making  and  repairing  all  principal  parts 
of  harness.  Nosewing.  Simple  as  ABC  with  our  slotted  rivets. 
STRAPS  READY  TO  MAKE  UP,  any  length  or  width  you  want, 
blacked  and  creased,  ready  to  make  up  at  home,  at  less  than  %  prices. 
SADDLERY  II A  It  DWARF.,  Snaps,  Buckles,  Loops,  Bits,  Rings, 
Squares,  name  Clips  and  Staples,  Rivets,  etc.,  at  a  big  reduction. 
UAI  jj  QAI  EQ  good  ones,  at  10,  J2,  and  15  els.  a  pair.  Hame- 
nftBal  vULLv  straps  8c  each,  75c  per  do/..  Hitch  Straps,Lines, 
Halters,  Breast-straps,  etc.,  at  corresponding  prices.  Many  of  these 
goods  can  be  sent  cheaply  and  safely  by  mail. 

ROOT’S  HOME  IRON  WORKER,  a  first-class  kit  of  black¬ 
smith  tools,  at  a  price  low  enough  to  suit  the  closest  buyer. 
ROOT’S  GEJI  SOLDERING  CASKET,  everything  necessary 
for  mending  Tinware.  Price,  65  cents.  Every  thing  mentioned 
_  above  is  full-sized,  complete  andpraetlcal,  no  toys.  Catalog  Free, 
ac©  Agents  Wanted.  ROOT  BROS.,  MEDINA.  OHIO. 


IftiwUattcousf 

Ix  writing  to  advertisers  please  always  mention 

Tub  Rural. 

Crimson  or 
German  Clover. 

( Also  called  Scarlet  Clover .) 

1  A  more  valuable  crop  than  this 
does  not  exist.  As  an  improver 
of  the  soil,  or  for  an  early  sum¬ 
mer  forage  or  hay  crop  it  is  un¬ 
surpassed.  As  a  green  manur¬ 
ing  crop  for  Grain,  Cotton  or 
Trucking  Crops,  it  gives  the 
very  best  results;  while  for  im¬ 
proving  poor  land  it  has  no 
equal.  First  introduced  in  Vir¬ 
ginia  fifteen  years  ago,  since 
which  time  its  growth  has  rapidly 
extended  until  now  it  is  largely 
grown  in  nearly  every  State  in 
the  Union. 

Circulars  giving  full  information 
free.  Price  of  New  Crop  Seed,  $6. 
per  bushel  of  6o  lbs. 

T.  W.  Wood  &  Sons, 

Seedsmen,  Richmond,  Va. 

Fall  Circular  giving  full  information  on  all  Seeds  for 

Fall  sowing,  ready  August  15th.  Mailed 
free.  Seud  for  it. 


GREEK  MOUNTAIN  GRAPE 

Entirely  Hardy  /rorlH  Stood  the  test 

and  very  vigor-  (  of  7  years  and 


very  vigor 
ous,  the  vines 
bearing  a  fruit 
of  exq  u  isite 
flavor. 


pronoun  ced 
the  earliest 
and  best  grape 
on  the  market. 


PAIITinid  The  enormous  success  this  grape 
UHU  I  I  U  H  has  met  with  has  caused  substitutes 
to  be  placed  on  the  market.  Buy  no  vine  without  the 
above  trade-mark  seal.  .  „  _  .  11- ft  tuitlTrn 
Illustrated  circular  flfiFNTS  WANTED 

sent  upon  application,  nwtll  I  O  HHI1  I  L.U 

STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS,  New  Canaan,  Conn. 


CAHOON  BROADCAST  SEED  SOWER. 

Price,  $4.  Will  sow  four  to  six  acres  per  hour  of 
Wheat  or  Rye,  Timothy  or  Clover  Seeds,  and  all 
other  grains  or  seeds. 

D.  LANDRETH  &  SONS, 

21  and  23  South  Sixth  Street,  Philadelphia. 


nriTTU  Piano.  Organ,  *23  up.  Want  ag’ts 
DC. A  III  Cat  free.  Dan’l  F.  Beatty,  Wash'ton,N,J 


THE  SELF-BASTING  ROASTER  AND  BAKING  PAN. 


This  is  the  pan  that  Mrs.  L.  wrote  about  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  April  30,  page  291, 
recounting  an  experience  in  the  household  of  the  publisher.  Some  four  months’ 
daily  use  has  made  this  an  indispensable  kitchen  requisite  in  that  house.  It  is 
scientifically  constructed  for  roast¬ 
ing  meats,  game,  poultry,  fish  ;  for 
baking  bread,  cake,  biscuit,  beans, 
etc.  It  makes  tough  meats  and  poul¬ 
try  tender,  and  saves  the  nutriment 
of  the  food  generally  lost  through 
steam  and  evaporation.  Things  baked 
or  roasted  in  the  pan  are  more  health¬ 
ful  and  digestible,  as  they  retain  all 
their  sweetness,  flavor  and  nourish¬ 
ment.  No  attention  need  be  given 
to  basting  or  turning.  A  poor  cook 
cannot  spoil  the  food.  If  it  is  allowed 
to  remain  in  the  oven  longer  than  the  usual  time,  the  steam  keeps  the  food  moist, 
sweet  and  fresh.  Directions  accompany  the  pan.  Dimensions  of  No.  2  are, 
14x10x8%  inches,  to  hold  a  10-pound  turkey.  Price,  $1.25  ;  with  a  year’s  subscrip¬ 
tion  for  $2.25  ;  given  for  three  new  subscriptions  to  January,  1893,  and  $2.25.  The 
No  3  size  is  17x12x9  inches,  to  hold  a  16-pound  turkey.  Price,  $1.50  ;  with  a  sub¬ 
scription  for  $2.50  ;  given  for  three  new  subscriptions  to  January,  1893,  and  $2.50. 
Sent  by  express,  not  prepaid. 


One  Year’s  Subscription,  $2.00 
One  Fine  Pocket  Knife,  $1.00 


Together  for  only 
82.25. 


PRICE, 

$1 .00. 


So  many  knives  are  called  for  by  subscribers 
that  we  have  made  a  careful  search 
and  believe  that  we  have  found  as 
good  a  farmer’s  knife  as  there 
is  made.  It  is  so  good 
that  we  have  named  it 
the  “  Rural  New- 
Yorker”  knife 
It  is  brass- 


lined,  with 
German 
silver  hol¬ 
ster,  han¬ 
dle  buck- 
horn,  made 
of  fine  ra¬ 
zor  steel.  Price  of  knife  alone,  prepaid,  $1.  With  one  year’s  subscription  to  Tiie 
Rural  New-Yorker  only  $2.25.  If  your  subscription  is  already  paid  for  1892,  the 
paper  may  be  sent  to  a  new  name.  Given  as  a  premium  for  three  new  sub¬ 
scriptions  from  receipt  to  January,  1893,  and  $2.50. 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Times  Building,  New  York. 
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Agricultural  News. 

{Continued.) 

At  the  “  better  roads  ”  convention  held  at  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  the  other  day,  300  delegates  were  en¬ 
rolled.  It  was  strongly  urged  that  the  General  Gov¬ 
ernment  should  aid  In  the  improvement  of  the  roads 
of  the  country  under  the  Constitutional  provision 
glvingCorgress  the  right  to  establish  post  roads.  It 
was  a  large  and  influential  meeting. 

Owing  to  the  switchmen's  strike  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
which  collapsed  last  Wednesday  night,  the  price  of 
meat  In  this  city  and  in  most  parts  of  the  Eastern 
States  went  up  two  cents  per  pound  for  the  best  cuts, 
while  hardly  any  advance  was  made  in  lower  grades. 
A  large  quantity  of  perishable  farm  products  was 
lost  on  the  blockaded  cars  at  Buffalo,  and  shipments 
were  greatly  hindered  by  the  general  refusal  of  the 
roads  passing  through  the  town  to  receive  perishable 
freight.  Owing  to  the  injury  done  to  their  business, 
few  farmers  within  a  wide  area  adjoining  will  sym¬ 
pathize  deeply  with  the  defeated  strikers,  although 
these  certainly  bad  serious  grievances  in  the  way  of 
excessively  long  hours  at  work  and  scant  pay  The 
elevators  are  crammed  with  freight  by  lake,  and  now 
that  traffic  Is  no  longer  checked,  a  rushing  transpor¬ 
tation  business  must  set  in. 

Farmers— the  chief  victims  of  trusts  and  similar 
“combines”- must  everywhere  rejoice  at  the  blow 
struck  last  Thursday  at  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
extortionate  of  the  brood,  by  Chancellor  McGill  of 
New  Jersey,  who  decided,  after  lengthy  litigation, 
that  the  monstrous  Beading  Railroad  Coal  Combine 
is  an  illegal  combination  and  that  roads  engaged  in 
it  must  henceforth  act  separately.  The  declson  was  a 
scathing  arraignment  of  a  conscienceless  monopoly; 
but,  of  course,  this  will  exhaust  all  legal  quibbles, 
technicalities  and  subterfuges  before  submitting  to 
the  law,  or  even  changing  its  form,  to  necessitate 
another  course  of  similar  litigation.  It  has  once 
more  put  up  the  price  of  coal,  and  the  railroads 
engaged  in  it  have  also  put  up  the  freight  charges 
on  coal.  After  September  1,  the  price  will,  on  an 
average,  be  from  50  to  60  cents  per  ton  higher  in  the 
West  and  from  25  to  40  cents  higher  in  the  East. 
Coals  are  higher  now  than  they  have  been  for  years 
and  there  is  no  check  whatever  on  the  extortion  of 
this  illegal  combination. 

The  farmers  of  the  Dakotas  and  Minnesota  decry  the 
President’s  proclamation  issued  last  Monday,  impos¬ 
ing  a  tax  of  20  cents  per  ton  on  all  freight  designed 
for  Canadian  ports  passing  through  the  “  Soo  ”  or 
Sault  Ste  Marie  Canal,  in  Michigan,  in  retaliation  for 
the  tax  of  18  cents  per  ton  imposed  by  the  Dominion 
government  on  freight  designed  for  American  ports 
passing  through  the  Welland  Canal.  This  will  affect 
not  only  freight  on  lake  vessels,  but  also  that  by  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railroad,  Inasmuch  as  that  too 
passes  through  the  canal.  The  amount  of  the  tax 
on  grain  will  be  hardly  felt;  but  that  on  westward 
freight  will  be  considered  heavy.  The  Canadians 
are  working  day  and  night  on  a  canal  nearly  parallel 
with  the  Soo,  but  In  the  Dominion.  They  expect  to 
have  it  completed  In  time  for  next  harvest,  when 
they  can  laugh  at  American  retaliation,  they  think. 
In  case,  however,  that  the  present  measure  does  not 
have  the  desired  effect,  our  government  is  likely  to 
prohibit  the  passage  of  freight  in  bond  through  the 
United  States  for  the  Canadian  Pacific  and  Grand 
Trunk  railways. 

*  *  * 

A  free  subscription  to  The  R.  N.-Y. 
for  one  full  year  to  any  old  subscriber, 
in  return  for  10  three-month  trial  sub¬ 
scriptions  at  25  cents  each. 

CHOP  AND  MARKET  NOTES. 

Georgia  took  in  $500,000  on  watermelons  this  season. 

And  now  It  is  said  that  the  onion  crop  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Is  short. 

The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  London  Times  says, 
under  date  of  August  23,  that  the  French  wheat  crop 
is  estimated  at  300,000,000  bushels — nearly  up  to  the 
decennial  average. 

The  crop  of  tobacco  In  the  bright  tobacco  belt 
about  Danville,  Va.,  has  been  materially  cut  off  by 
the  drought,  but  the  late  copious  rains  Insure  a  short 
crop  of  good  tobacco. 

Severe  weather  In  the  south  of  Ireland  has  caused 
great  damage  to  the  crops.  The  hay  crop  has  been 
destroyed  and  the  potato  blight  has  appeared.  The 
potato  crop  had  promised  to  be  the  best  in  years. 

Champion  grapes  from  the  Hudson  River  district 
are  plentiful  and  as  poor  as  usual.  Moore’s  Early 
are  coming  in  and  are  a  very  good  grape.  We  shall 
soon  be  In  the  height  of  the  season  when  grapes  will 
be  cheap. 

The  market  is  very  well  supplied  with  peaches,  but 
a  much  smaller  quantity  will  supply  the  demand 
this  season,  as  prices  rule  higher,  owing  to  the  short 
crop.  Most  of  the  fruit  now  coming  in  is  of  very 
good  quality. 

Careful  observers  of  the  markets  cannot  but  ob¬ 
serve  the  steady  improvement  that  is  being  made  in 
the  tomato.  The  wrinkled  ones  have  practically  dis¬ 
appeared,  and  even  the  early  shipments  are  fine  and 
smooth.  In  no  one  vegetable  (or  fruit)  has  there 
been  such  rapid  progress  made  In  recent  years  as  is 
shown  in  the  tomato,  and  we  are  not  at  the  end  of 
our  resources  in  this  direction. 

Hamilton  Disston,  of  Philadelphia,  and  other  capi¬ 
talists  bought  up  in  Florida  vast  tracts  of  swamps 
and  overflowed  land,  and  decided  that  they  would 
attempt  the  cultivation  of  sugar-cane.  Altogether 
they  acquired  about  6,000,000,  or  375  square  miles,  pay¬ 
ing  the  State  25  cents  an  acre.  This  year  they  will 
make  6,000,000  pounds  of  sugar,  and  draw  a  bounty 
of  $120,000.  Next  year  they  will  increase  this  output, 
and  In  a  few  years  Florida  will  be  a  rival  of  Lousiana 
In  the  production  of  cane  sugar. 

The  Mark  Lane  Express  of  August  22,  says  that  the 
new  English  wheat  crop  has  started  for  the  markets. 
The  average  opening  price  Is  32  shillings.  This  is 
eight  shillings  below  the  opening  price  of  1891,  and 
would  amount,  on  a  sale  of  8,000,000  quarters,  to 
£3,200,000.  The  withdrawal  of  this  capital  from  the 
English  farmer,  without  any  equivalent  gain  to  the 


Importer,  Is  a  most  serious  financial  problem.  All 
foreign  wheat,  except  Indian,  has  fallen  one  shilling. 
The  total  visible  supply  on  August  10  was  6.821.000 
quarters,  against  3,906,000  quarters  In  1891,  and  4,564,- 
000  in  1890. 

*  *  * 

First  Gun  of  the  campaign  of  ’92-93. 
New  Trial  subscriptions  to'  The  R.  N.-Y., 
three  months  for  only  25  cents. 

Condensed  Correspondence 

Connecticut,  Newton.  August  53.— Farmers 
hereabouts  are  very  much  worried  over  the  crazy 
antics  of  their  cattle,  caused  by  a  small,  black  fly 
which  Is  new  in  this  section.  The  cattle  congregate 
in  groups  and  rub  each  other's  backs  just  behind  the 
shoulder.  Suddenly  the  pain  and  stings  become  so 
intense  that  the  whole  herd  will  gallop  off,  circling 
about  the  lot,  and,  unless  the  fences  are  of  good 
height,  will  jump  them  and  go  off  on  a  mad  run.  The 
Insect  Is  of  the  nature  of  a  flea  in  its  ability  to  bite, 
but  it  flies  Instead  of  jumping.  Thousands  of  them 
will  get  on  one  ox  or  cow  and  bite  until  the  animal  Is 
almost  distracted.  There  seems  to  be  no  remedy. 
The  cattle  keep  striking  their  sides  just  back  of  the 
shoulder  blade  with  their  heads  and  horns,  and  some¬ 
times  fall  exhausted  by  their  efforts  to  free  them¬ 
selves  from  their  tormentors.  L.  M.  H. 

Canada,  fernhill,  Ontario,  August  15.— Early 
spring  was  cold,  and  the  spring  work  was  got  through 
In  a  very  short  time,  without  man  or  beast  suffering 
from  a  rush  of  work.  But  when  the  wet  weather 
commenced,  the  ground  was  continually  soaked  and 
the  tile  drains  were  taxed  to  their  utmost  capacity, 
and  the  drained  ground  was  packed  solid.  Reas,  corn 
and  potatoes  will  hardly  average  25  per  cent  of  aver¬ 
age  crops,  while  oats  will  be  about  80  and  hay  about 
liU.  Spring  wheat,  as  usual,  Is  low— 40  per  cent— and 
barley  65.  Fall  wheat  will  turn  out  a  fair  crop — much 
better  than  it  promised  in  spring;  but  the  grist  will 
not  be  as  good,  on  account  of  the  great  bulk  of 
straw,  as  Is  generally  had  In  this  section.  The  hot. 
dry  weather  that  commenced  about  July  1  ripened 
it  a  little  quicker  than  usual,  and  so  the  grain  Is  not 
as  large  as  In  other  years.  Honey  Is  a  short  crop, 
which  is  always  the  case  when  we  have  such  ex¬ 
tremes  of  weather.  Fruits  will  be  very  scarce  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  excessively  wet  weather  when  the  ap¬ 
ples,  plums,  pears  and  cherries  were  in  blosBom.  pre¬ 
venting  proper  fertilization.  Pastures  have  been 
very  good  all  along.  We  had  some  very  hot  weather 
both  in  this  month  and  In  July,  the  thermometer 
often  registering  as  high  as  98  degrees  in  the  shade, 
and  80  degrees  being  nothing  strange.  Harvesting 
is  completed,  and  everybody  Is  plowing  and  getting 
things  in  shape  for  fall  wheat.  J.  m.  w. 

A  NEW-YORKER  IN  MARYLAND. 

Last  fall  I  made  a  trip  to  Maryland,  having  heard 
and  read  so  much  about  the  fine  farming  lands  that 
were  there  being  sold  very  cheap.  Having  reached 
Baltimore,  I  took  passage  on  a  steamer  up  the  Chop- 
tank  River  and  landed  at  Covey’s  Landing.  Stopping 
at  a  farmer’s  house,  I  inquired  about  the  crops;  he 
Informed  me  that  the  main  crops  were  corn  followed 
by  wheat  in  the  fall.  I  asked  If  good  crops  of  wheat 
were  obtained  after  corn.  “  Oh,  yes,  right  smart,” 
he  replied.  The  stalks  are  left  in  the  Held  In 
rows  and  the  wheat  is  sown  in  between  them.  “  No 
hurry  about  the  stalks,”  he  said,  ”  we  can  draw  them 
when  we  can’t  hunt  rabbits  and  squirrels.”  Wheat 
made  about  25  bushels  and  corn  15  barrels  per  acre. 
The  captain  on  the  boat  said  24,000  bushels  of  corn 
a  week  were  shipped  by  his  line,  and  there  were 
two  others.  Land  can  be  had  for  $20  per  acre  and 
upward  with  improvements,  but  It  is  no  place  for  a 
man  unless  he  has  some  money  to  start  with.  Wages 
are  very  low,  averaging  $12  per  month.  Some  new¬ 
comers  have  the  ague.  The  colored  children,  of 
whom  there  are  not  a  few,  have  separate  schools. 
Hay  brings  $8  to  $10  per  ton;  wheat,  95  cent;  corn, 
45  cents.  Only  a  small  quantity  of  oats  Is  raised,  and 
this  Is  raised  by  Northern  men.  Irish  and  sweet 
potatoes  bring  30  cents.  Poultry  and  eggs  bring  good 
prices.  It  Is  a  fine  place  for  poultry  raisers.  The 
climate  seems  to  be  suited  to  the  business  and  trans¬ 
portation  is  cheap.  Peaches  sold  all  the  way  from 
40  cents  down  to  10  cents  per  crate.  The  latter  did 
not  pay  for  transportation  charges.  The  crop  was 
an  unusually  large  one  any  many  rotted  on  the  trees 
The  weather  was  tine.  C.  f. 


BEANS  AND  PEAS 


Marrow,  choice,  1891 .  2  25  @ - 

Mediums,  choice,  1891 . 2  00  @ - 

Pea,  choice,  1891 . 2  00  ® - 

White  Kidney,  choice,  1891 . 2  75  @2  80 

Red  Kidney,  choice,  1891  . 3  00  ®-  — 

Fellow  Eye,  choice,  1891 . . @ - 

Black  Turtle  Soup,  choice,  1891 .  —  @ - 

Lima  beans,  California  (60)  lbs.) . 2  00  @2  05 

Foreign  medium,  1891 . . @ - 

Green  peas,  1891,  bbls.,  per  bush . 1  70  @ - 

Green  peas,  1891,  bags,  per  bush . 1  60  ®\  65 

Green  peas,  Scotch.  1891.  bushel . . ® - 

BUTTER. 

Creamery—  western. 

Elgin  extras . 24  @24 

Other  Western  extras . 23  @24 X 

Firsts . 21  @22  X 

Seconds . 19  @20 

Thirds . 17  @18 

Imitation  creamery— 

Firsts . 19  @20 

Seconds . 16  @18 

Thirds .  15  @V>X 

Dairy  firsts .  18  @19 

Seconds . 15  @16 

Factory  fresh,  extra . 17  @— 

Firsts . 16  @16)<j 

Seconds . 15  @15)5 

Fourths  to  thirds . 14  @14% 

Rolls . —  @— 


STATE  AND  PENN. 

Creamery,  Pails,  extra . 

Half  firkin  tubs — 

Fresh  extras . 

Firsts . . 

Seconds . 

Welsh  tubs— 

Iresh  extras . 

Firsts  . 

8eeonds .  . 


23%@24 

24 

@24% 

22 

@22  X 

18 

@19 

21 

@22 

19 

@20 

16 

@17 

CHEESE. 

State  factory,  full  cream— 

Fine . 

Fair  to  prime . 

Light  skims  choice . 

Light  skims,  common  to  prime, 

Skims  choice . 

Pennsylvania  skims . 


9%@  - 
6  @  6% 
4%@  5% 
2%@  3 
1  @  2 


EGGS. 

N.  Y.  State  and  Penn,  new  laid  per  doz . 21  @22 

Western  fresh  gathered  choice . 20  @20)4 

Western  fresh  gathered,  fair  to  prime . 18  @19 


FRUITS— GREEN. 


Apples,  Alexander,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 2  00@3  00 

Duchess  of  O.,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 2  00@3  00 

Gravensteln,  per  d.  h.  bbl .  . 2  00@2  50 

Nyack  Pippin,  per  d.  h,d,  bbl . 1  75@2  25 

Nyack  Pippin,  per  open-head  bbl . 1  25@1  75 

Holland  Pippin,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 2  00@2  50 

Orange  Pippin,  per  d-h’d  bbl . L  50®2  00 

Fall  Pippin,  per  d-h'd  bbl . 1  50@2  00 

M.  Blush,  per  bbl . 1  50@2  50 

Com.  and  wind-falls,  per  bbl .  50^1  25 

PearB,  Md.  &  Del.  Bartlett,  per  crate .  75@1  00 

Bartlett,  per  round-hoop  bbl . 3  00@4  00 

Bartlett,  per  flat  hoop  bbl . 3  00@3  50 

Bartlett  Up-River,  per  keg  . 1  25@1  75 

Bartlett.  Jersey  and  Del.,  per  basket...  35@  50 

Clapp's  Favorite,  per  bbl . 3  00@3  50 

Clapp's  Favorite,  per  keg . 1  25@1  75 

Jersey  Seckle,  per  bbl . 4  00@5  00 

Bell,  per  bbl .  1  75@2  25 

Scooter,  per  bbl . 1  50@2  00 

Flemish  Beauty,  per  bbl . 1  50@2  00 

Flemish  Beauty,  per  keg .  75@1  25 

Plums,  Up-River  Egg.  per  bbl . 3  l)0@4  50 

Up-River  Egg.  per  keg . 1  50@2  00 

Common  kinds,  per  bbl  . 2  00@4  00 

As  to  kind,  per  small  basket .  25@  40 

Peaches.  Md.  &  Del.,  Crawford,  per  basket. I  00®1  50 

Md.  &  Del..  Crawford,  per  crate . I  25@2  00 

Md.  A  Del.,  Old  mixon,  per  basket . 1  00@1  50 

Md  A  Del.  Mt.  Rose,  perorate . 1  00@1  75 

Md.  A  Del.  Mt.  Rose,  per  basket . 1  00@1  37 

Md.  A  Del.,  Elberta,  per  basket . 1  25@1  50 

Md.  A  Del.  Stump,  per  basket . I  t'0@l  50 

Md.  A  Del.  common,  per  basket .  60®  90 

Jersey,  prime,  per  basket . 1  12@1  25 

Jersey,  plain,  per  basket .  75@1  00 

Jersey,  poor,  per  basket  .  40®  60 

Grapes,  Up-River  Champion,  per  lb .  3@  4 

Up-River  Moore's  Early,  per  lb .  4@  6 

Up-River  Delaware,  per  lb .  12®  15 

Jersey  Champion,  per  8  lb  basket .  20®  25 

Jersey  Moore's  Early,  per  8  lb  basket  ...  25®  35 

Del.  Moore’s  Early,  per  lb  .  4@  6 

Va.  Ives,  per  8  lb,  basket .  20@  30 

Va.  Ives,  per  4  lb,  basket .  15®  — 

Va.  Moore’s  Early,  per  8  lb  basket .  35@  50 

Va.  Concord,  per  8  lb  basket .  30®  40 

Va.  Concord,  per  4  lb  basket .  20@  — 

Va.  Delaware,  per  4  lb  basket .  40®  50 

Va.  Nlagnra,  per  4  lb  basket  .  40®  50 

Huckleberries,  Penn.  A  Mountain,  per  quart  4@  7 

Shawangunk  Mt.,  per  box .  50®  75 

Jersey,  per  box .  25®  75 

Jersey,  per  quart .  4@  6 

Md.,  per  quart .  4®  5 

Muskmelons,  Hackensack,  per  bbl . 1  00@1  75 

Up-Jersey  Jenny  Lind,  per  bbl . 1  00@1  60 

Up-Jersey  Nutmeg,  per  bbl .  75@1  25 

80-Jersey  Gem,  per  bbl .  50@1  25 

So- Jersey  Jenny  Lind,  per  bbl .  50@1  25 

So-Jersey  Christina,  per  bbl .  75@1  25 

Md.,  prime,  per  bbl .  75®  1  00 

Watermelons,  poor  to  fancy,  per  car . 60  00@150  60 

Prime  large,  per  100  . 12  00®  15  00 

Medium,  per  100  .  9  00®  11  00 

brnall,  per  100  .  6  00@  8  00 


FRUITS— DOMESTIC  DRIED 


Apples,  evaporated,  1891,  fancy . 

Evaporated,  1891,  choice . 

Evaporated,  1891,  prime . 

Evaporated,  1891,  common  to  fair.. 

Southern  sliced,  1891,  prime . 

State  and  coarse  cut,  1891 . 

Southern  coarse  cut,  1891 . 

Chopped,  1891 . 

Cores  and  skins,  1891 . 

Peaches,  Georgia,  sun-dried,  1892 . 

N.  C.  peeled,  fancy . 

N.  C.  peeled,  choice . 

Southern  peeled,  common  to  prime 

Raspberries,  1892,  evaporated . 

1892,  sun-dried . 

Blackberries,  1891,  per  lb . 

Huckleberries,  1891,  per  lb . 

Cherries,  1892 . 

Cherries,  1891 . 

Plums,  State . 

Apricots,  Cal.,  1892,  per  lb . 


7%@  8 
7^@  - 
7  @  IX 
6  @  6i)4 
4  @  5 

*X®  494 

4  @  - 
2%@  294 


..  2 

@  IX 

..11) 

@12 

..  - 

@  - 

.  .  - 

@  - 

.  .  - 

@  - 

..20 

@21 

..17 

@17% 

..  3 

®  3!* 

..10 

@  - 

..19 

@20 

..18 

@19 

.  7 

®  - 

..12 

@15 

GRASS  SEED. 


Clover .  10%@  15 

Timothy . 1  00  @1  30 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay,  No.  1,  per  100  lbs . 90  @  95 

No.  2,  per  100  lbs . 75  @  80 

Shipping,  per  100  lbs . 65  @  70 

Clover,  mixed,  per  100  lbs . 65  @  — 

Clover,  per  100  lbs . 60  @  — 

Hay,  salt,  per  100  lbs . 55  @  — 

Straw,  Long  Rye,  per  100  lbs . 55  @  60 

Straw,  Short  Rye,  per  100  lbs . 40  @  50 

Straw,  Oat,  per  100  lbs . 45  @  55 

8traw.  Wheat,  per  100  lbs . 40  @  — 

GINSENG 

Northern  and  Canada,  per  lb . $2  75@3  10 

Western  as  to  quality,  per  lb .  2  25@2  50 

Southern  as  to  quality .  2  20@2  40 


HOPS. 

N.  Y.  State,  1891,  choice . 

Fair  to  prime . 

Common . 

N.  Y.  State,  1890,  choice . 

Good  to  prime . 

Old  olds . 

California,  1891 . 

California,  1890 . 

Pacific  Coast,  old  olds . 

Bavarian . 


.25 

@26 

.23%@24 

.22 

@23 

.13 

@18 

.13 

@18 

.  7 

@10 

.20 

@24% 

.12 

@17 

.  6 

@10 

.47 

@50 

POTATOES. 


Long  Island  In  bulk .  1  37®  1  62 

Jersey,  Prime . 1  25@  1  50 

Sweet,  Southern  yellow,  per  bbl  . 2  50®  2  76 

POULTRY— LIVE. 

Spring  chickens,  per  lb.,  large .  13  @  14 

Medium,  per  lb.,  large .  12  @  la 

Fowls,  Jersey,  State  and  Penn.,  per  lb. . .  12  @  12% 

Western,  per  lb .  12  @  13 

S’n  and  So’western,  per  lb .  12  @  12% 

Roosters,  mixed,  per  lb .  7  @  7% 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb .  10  @  12 

Ducks,  N.  Y.,  N.  J.  A  Pa.,  per  pair .  65  @  85 

Ducks,  Western,  per  pair .  60  @  75 

Southern,  per  pair .  60  @  75 

Geese,  Western,  per  pair .  . 1  25  ffll  50 

S’n  and  Southwest’n.  per  ualr . 1  12  @1  65 

Live,  pigeons,  per  pair .  30  @  40 


POULTRY— DRESSED. 


Turkeys,  fancy  small . —  @  — 

Mixed  weights  dry  choice . 17  @18 

Young  toms  fair  to  choice . —  @— 

Old  toms . —  @— 

Fair  to  good . —  @— 

Phlla.  chick's,  3  to  3%  lbs  to  pair,  per  lb . 20  @— 

Chick’s,  3  to  4  lbs.,  per  lb . 17  @19 

Chickens,  3  lbs  and  over,  per  lb . 16  @17 

Fowls,  Jersey . 14  @— 

State  and  Pennsylvania . 14  @— 

Western . 12  @13 

Western,  poor  to  fair . 11  @12 

Old  Roosters .  7  @  LX 

Spring  Ducks,  per  lb,  Long  Island . 16  <«»17 

Western .  7  @12 


TALLOW. 


City  prime  ($2  for  hogsheads) . 4%@49tf 

Country  (packages  fresh) . 4%@4  5-16 

VEGETABLES. 

Cabbage,  L.  I.  and  J’y  Flat  Dutch  per  100  .  3  00®  5  00 

Celery,  Mich.,  per  doz.  roots .  20®  50 

Local,  per  doz  bunches .  1  25®  2  00 

Cauliflower,  L.  I.  and  Jersey,  per  bbl .  2  00®  3  00 

Cucumbers,  Jersey,  per  box .  25®  50 

Corn,  Hackensack  Jersey,  per  100 .  75®  1  25 

Other  Jersey,  per  100  .  50®  1  00 

Egg  plant,  Jersey,  per  box .  75®  1  25 

Lima  beans,  Hackensack,  per  bag .  1  '00®  1  25 

Other  Jersey,  per  bag .  75®  1  60 

Onions,  Conn,  white,  per  bbl .  2  50®  3  00 

Conn,  yellow,  per  bbl .  2  00®  2  00 

Conn  red,  per  bbl .  1  50®  2  00 

Orange  Co.  red,  per  bbl . 1  25®  1  50 

State  and  Western  yellow,  per  bbl .  2  00®  2  25 

Jersey  yellow,  per  bbl  .  1  75®  2  25 

Pickles,  cucumber,  large,  per  1000 .  1  75®  2  00 

Cucumber,  small,  per  1000 .  1  50®  1  75 

Tomatoes,  near-by  Jersey,  etc.,  Acme .  60®  80 

Near-by  Jersey,  etc.,  Grant .  40®  50 

FEED. 

Bran,  40  lb . per  cwt.  $  65  @  67% 

60  lb .  65  @  — 

Middlings,  80  lb .  65  @  — 

100  lb .  75  @  80 

Sharps .  75  @  80 

Hominy  Chop .  80  @  85 

Oil  meal .  1  20  @1  25 

Cotton-seed  meal .  . 1  17  @ - 


GRAIN. 


Wheat . $0  82%@  83 

Rye .  65  @  68 

Barley .  —  @ 

Corn .  62  @  -  63 

Oats .  38  @ 


MILK. 

The  total  dally  supply  for  the  week  has  been  20,690 
cans  of  milk,  175  cans  of  condensed  milk  and  689  cans 
of  cream.  The  average  price  paid  for  the  surfflus 
on  the  platform  has  been  $1.30  a  can  of  40  quarts. 


The  System  Is  Often  so  Rapidly  Reduced  by  a  se¬ 
vere  attack  of  Diarrluea,  or  other  Bowel  Affection, 
that  it  would  bo  better  to  keep  by  you  Dr.  Jayne's 
Car  mlnatlve  Balsam,  a  sure  curative  for  Asiatic 
Cholera,  Cramps,  Dysentery,  and  the  Summer  Com¬ 
plaint  of  Children.— Ailv. 


lUDDfltfCn  CADIAC  In  Dutchess  Co., 

imrnuvcu  mnino  n.  y.,  for  sale  at 

moderate  prices.  Inquire  of  SAMUEL  VERPLANCK, 
Flshklll-on-Hudson,  N.  Y 


CLAREMONT  Land  Association. 

Offers  BOO  choice  farms;  3,000  handsome  town  lots 
on  James  River,  with  terms  to  suit  purchasers.  Free 
circular. 


HONEY. 

White  clover,  1  lb.  bxs.,  per  lb . 

2  lb.  bxes.,  per  lb . 

Poor,  per  lb . 

Buckwheat,  1  lb.  bxs.,  per  lb . 

Buckwheat,  2  lb.  bxs.,  per  lb . 

Extracted,  per  lb . . 

Extracted  Southern,  per  gallon . 

MEATS  AND  STOCK. 

Live  veal  calves,  prime,  per  lb . 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb . 

Common  to  medium,  per  lb . 

Live  calves,  Western,  per  lb . 

Live  calves,  buttermilk,  per  lb . 

Grassers,  per  lb . 

Calves,  city  dressed,  per  lb . 

Country  dressed,  prime . 

Country  dressed,  fair  to  good . 

Country  dressed,  common  to  medium 

Dressed,  buttermilk,  per  lb . 

Dressed  grassers,  per  lb . 

Spring  Lambs,  alive,  near-by,  per  lb.... 

Alive,  poor  to  good,  per  lb . 

Sheep,  alive,  good  to  prime,  per  lb . 

Sheep,  alive,  poor  to  fair,  per  lb . 

Hogs,  country  dressed,  light,  per  lb . 

Country  dressed,  medium,  per  lb . 

Country  dressed,  heavy . 

Live,  per  100  lbs . 


10  @12 
8  @10 
6  @  8 
8  @10 
6  @  8 
7%@- 
60  @70 


IX®  794 
7  @  IX 
6  @  694 


3  @  4 
2%@  3 
2  @  2% 
9  @15 


10  @  - 
.  8  @9% 

5  @  7 
.  3  @  5 
.  3  @  4 
•  «%@  694 
.  5  @  6% 
.  5%@  594 
.  XX®  5 
.  8%@  - 
IX®  6 
-  @  - 
.6  00@6  25 


The  records  show  this  Threshing-machine  to  bo  the 
easiest  running  and  the  greatest  grain  saver  of  all. 
Requires  only  about  1 91  miles  travel  per  hour.  For  full 
description,  and  for  the  best  Straw-preserving  Rye- 
threshers,  Clover-hullers,  Fanning-mills,  Feed-mills,  Cir¬ 
cular-saw  Machines,  Land-rollers  and  Dog-powers,  send 
for  Fearless  Catalogue.  For  Fodder-cutters,  Car¬ 
riers  and  Drag-saw  Machines,  and  for  information  show¬ 
ing  “  Whr  Ensilage  Fays,”  send  for  Ensilage  Cata¬ 
logue.  Address,  JIlfiAKU  HAKDIR,  CobleakUl,  N.  Y. 


PATENTS 


TRADE-MARKS,  CAVEATS, 
OR  NO  FEE. 


Send  model  or  sketch  for  free  advice  as  to  patent¬ 
ability.  Full  Information  In  ray  50-page  book,  FREE. 
Address  SA  M  L.  C.  FITZGERALD,  Atty., 
1003  F  Street,  Washington,  I).  C. 


FRUIT  evapoRator 

II  II  I  I  THE  ZIMMERMAN 
The  .Standard  Machine 
Different  sizes  and  prices.  Illustrated  Catalogue  free. 
T1IK  BLVUVKU  IRON  WORKS  CO..  Cincinnati.  O. 


OUR  HAY  CARRIERS 

are  the  best  suited  for  all  kinds  of  buildings.  Use 
any  Fork  or  Slings.  Sell  direct. 

FOWLER  &  FARRINGTON. 

Tangliannock  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Good  Designs 

in  wall  paper  are  as  plentiful  as  bad.  Just  as  cheap, 
too.  Selection  by  mail  is  easy.  Wo  will  send  you  too 
samples  for  eight  cents.  Prices,  6  to  5o  cents  a  roll. 
A.  L».  DIAMENT  &  CO.,  1206  Market  St.,  Phila. 


RIPANS  TABULES  regulate! 

the  stomach,  liver  and  bowels,  puri-Z 
1  fv  the  blood,  are  safe  and  effectual  -,Z 
]  the  best  medicine  known  for  bilious-  * 
'ness,  constipation,  dyspepsia,  foul  ♦ 
breath,  headache, mental  depression,  • 
painful  digestion,  bad  complexion,* 
and  all  diseases  caused  by  failure  of  * 
„  the  stomach,  liver  or  oowels  to  per-  f 

♦  form  their  proper  functions.  Persons  given  to  over-  J 

♦  eating  are  benefited  by  taking  one  after  eucli  meal.f 

♦  Price,  *2  ;  sample,  15c.  At  Druggists,  or  sent  by  mail.  I 

♦  RIPANS  CHEMICAL  CO.,  10 Spruce  St.,  New  Ycrk.  J 
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Odds  and  Ends. 

FALSE  KINDNESS. 

The  softest  little  fluff  of  fur! 

The  gentlest,  most  persuasive  purr! 

Oh.  everybody  told  me  that 
She  was  the  “  loveliest  little  cat!  ” 

So  when  she  on  the  table  sprung. 

And  lapped  the  cream  with  small  red  tongue, 

I  only  gently  put  her  down. 

And  said,  “  No,  no!”  and  tried  to  frown; 

But  If  I  had  been  truly  kind. 

I  should  have  made  that  kitten  mind! 

Now,  large  and  quick,  and  strong  of  will, 

She’ll  spring  upon  the  table  still, 

And,  spite  of  all  my  watchful  care, 

Will  snatch  the  choicest  datntles  there; 

And  everybody  says,  “  Seat!  scat! 

She’s  such  a  dreadful,  dreadful  cat!” 

But  X.  who  bear  them,  know,  with  shame, 

I  only  am  the  one  to  blame, 

For  in  the  days  when  she  was  young. 

And  lapped  the  cream  with  small  red  tongue. 
Had  I  to  her  been  truly  kind, 

I  Bhould  have  made  that  kitten  mind. 

—Harper's  Young  People. 

A  Bro  Grape  Vine. — Who  has  had 
experience  enough  with  the  Empire 
State  as  an  arbor  grape  to  beat  this  story 
from  a  Tulare,  Cal.,  paper? 

The  vine  was  set  out  a  year  ago,  and 
the  present  summer  it  has  made  a  growth 
of  75  feet.  It  is  growing  on  a  six-foot 
lath  fence  and  has  completely  hidden  it 
from  view,  and  there  are  over  500  pounds 
of  white  grapes  on  it.  They  are  just 
getting  ripe.  In  flavor  they  are  between 
the  Sweetwater  and  the  Muscat,  and 
about  the  same  size.  They  are  called 
the  Empire  State,  and  are  certainly  the 
“  boss  ”  arbor  grape,  as  they  would  make 
a  complete  arbor  in  one  season. 

A  Ciiinkse  Advertisement. — The  fol¬ 
lowing  advertisement  is  said  by  Printer’s 
Ink  to  have  appeared  in  a  paper  printed 
in  Hong  Kong,  China  : 

I  have  a  tame  cat  is  lost  it  is  about  nine 
pounds  his  breast  all  are  white  the  hands 
and  legs  both  are  white  but  one  his  be¬ 
hind  leg  outside  part  have  a  spot  Gray 
Colour  and  his  back  are  all  gray  but  the 
back  have  a  white  blue  spot  on  his  muz¬ 
zle  is  red  and  his  head  is  light  black  his 
neck  have  a  iron  ring  on  it  and  with  six 
Chinese  money  to  tie  it  tight  on  the  iron 
ring  in  his  nake  if  any  people  know 
where  he  was  bring  back  to  me  I  will 
prefer  to  give  him  two  dollars  for  re¬ 
ward.  FANG  LEE  YUM. 

“New  Celery  Culture.” — In  com¬ 
menting  on  this  little  book,  which  is  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Rural  Publishing  Co.,  Mr. 
T.  Greiner  says  in  Farm  and  Fireside  : 

What  gigantic  fools  we  have  been  to 
bestow  all  that  vast  amount  of  labor  on 
our  celery  patches.,  and  to  move  those 
many  cubic  yards  of  soil  for  the  purpose 
of  blanching  the  stalks  when,  with  a 
little  more  concentration  of  effort,  by 
putting  the  same  manure  on  one  quarter 
the  area,  by  planting  closely  of  the  right 
varieties,  we  might  have  let  the  crop  do 
its  own  blanching  under  its  own  shade. 
Don’t  tell  me,  friends,  that  the  plan  is 
not  feasible.  Come  and  see  my  patch  and 
learn  how  easy  it  is  to  grow  a  heavy  crop 
by  the  new  method.  My  plants  are  in 
rows  one  foot  apart,  and  stand  six  inches 
apart  in  the  rows.  Mr.  Robert  Niven,  the 
author  and  originator  of  the  new  plan 
(although  it  is  really  not  quite  new),  sets 
his  plants  seven  by  seven  inches  apart.  I 
am  as  yet  in  doubt  as  to  which  is  the  best 
distance,  and  am  now  experimenting  to 
find  out.  I  only  regret  now  that  I  did 
not  plant  one-quarter  or  one-half  of  an 
acre,  instead  of  a  little  patch  of  1,000 
plants.  Next  week  I  am  going  to  plant 
more  largely  of  late  celery.  Mr.  Niven 
talks  of  realizing  $2,000  per  acre.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  it  can  be  done.  Later  on 
I  shall  have  more  to  say  on  this  subject. 

Danger  in  a  Windmill. — On  Barbadoes 
Island  the  trade  wind  is  so  sure  and  con¬ 
stant  that  windmills  are  largely  used  in 
the  place  of  steam  for  running  the  sugar 
mills  and  pumping.  The  old-fashioned 
Dutch  mills  are  used  with  big  sails  like 
the  sails  of  a  ship.  At  one  mill  a  man, 
while  fixing  the  sail,  wras  carried  aloft 
by  it.  Then,  we  are  told, 

Re  fortunately  had  all  his  wits  about 
him,  and  managed  to  get  his  feet  round 
a  bar  of  the  sail,  and  to  hold  on  to  the 
one  above.  In  this  position  he  was  car¬ 
ried  round,  the  mill  revolving  with  in¬ 
creased  rapidity,  as  the  man  whose  duty 
it  was  to  feed  it  had  rushed  out  at  the 
first  alarm.  A  cry  was  raised  to  choke 
the  rollers  with  cane,  and  so  stop  the 
mill ;  this  was  done  at  the  imminent  risk 
of  breaking  some  of  the  machinery,  and 
so  releasing  the  sails  altogether.  After 
six  complete  revolutions  the  mill  was 
stopped,  fairly  choked  by  the  bundles  of 
cane  thrust  into  its  jaws,  leaving  the 
sail,  to  which  the  man  still  clung,  upper¬ 
most,  and  he  90  feet  from  the  ground. 
With  marvelous  nerve,  or  rather  lack  of 
nerves,  he  proceeded  to  climb  down  that 
perilous  ladder,  and  reached  the  ground 
without  assistance.  An  easy  calculation 
will  show  he  had  traveled  close  on  to  600 
yards  in  his  aerial  journey,  and  half  the 


distance  with  his  head  downward.  Prob¬ 
ably  not  a  white  man  living  could  have 
held  on  under  the  circumstances ;  but 
the  negro,  when  un fretted  by  boots,  is  as 
agile  as  a  monkey. 

Some  Big  Chickens.  —  “  Before  the 
war  ”  at  the  South  was  a  wonderful 
period  if  we  may  believe  the  great  stories 
told  about  it.  Such  statesmen,  such  crops 
as  they  had  in  these  days— and  now  such 
chickens !  A  writer  in  the  Fancier’s 
Journal  tells  this  story  : 

“What  yo’  call  dem  are  big  white 
chickens?  Yes,  dem  ar  turkey-lookin’ 
ones,”  inquired  an  old  negro  of  me  lately 
pointing  to  half  a  dozen  Light  Brahmas 
on  the  lawn. 

“Why,  those  are  Brahmas,  uncle.  Ever 
see  any  like  them  before  ?  ” 

“Bremmers,  is  day.  Bremmers,  eh? 
Oh,  yes,  I’se  seed  dem  afo’.  Yes,  I’se 
seed  dem  Bremmers.  Seed  dem  afo’  de 
wah,  sah,  but  dey  didn’s  call  dem  no 
Bremmers,  sah,  deed  dey  didn’t  Dey 
called  dem,  er,  a — well,  sah,  I  done  for¬ 
got  dat,  but  hits  not  Bremmers.  No, 
dat’s  not  hit,” 

“Maybe  they  were  Shanghais,  uncle.” 

Dat  deh  was  Shanghises.  Yes,  sah, 
dat’s  what  my  old  master  called  dem. 
Dey  had  larger  legs  dan  dese  yere  jmu 
got,  but  dey  was  de  same  ’dentical 
chicken.  Um,  um!  dey  was  fine  ones.  Mar- 
ster  bought  dem  up  among  de  Yankees 
somewares,  but  we  loss  dem  endurin’  de 
wah,  sah.  Spect  yo’  doan  know  much 
’bout  de  wah.  Marster  he  went  off  to 
fight  de  Yankees  an’  lef’  me  an’  ’bout  a 
dozen  moah  to  take  care  o’  missus  an’ 
de  chil’n  an’  run  de  fahm.  We  had  lots 
o’  dem  Shanghises,  a  hundred,  I  spect. 
Big  as  turkeys,  dey  was.  Could  eat  outen 
de  lioss  troff.  Well,  sah,  one  day  de 
Yankee  army  cum  ’long,  an’  dat  was  de 
las’  o’  de  Shanghises.” 

“  Took  them  all,  did  they  ?” 

“  Well,  sah,  it  was  de  biggest  sight  I 
eber  seed  to  see  them  Yankee  sogers 
chasing  de  chickens.  Missus  was  mad, 
an’  got  the  shotgun  to  shoot  ’em,  but 
dey  done  laffed  at  her.  Sich  a  runnin’, 
an’  a  squawkin’,  an’  a  shootin’,  an’  a  yel¬ 
lin’  I  neber  seed  afo.  Wen  dey  couldn’t 
cotch  a  chicken  running’  hit,  bang  went 
de  gun  an’  de  chicken  drapped.  De  nex’ 
day,  sah,  dey  wont  no  chickens  on  de 
place,  no  turkeys,  no  ducks,  no  pigs,  no 
bosses,  all  gone.  Dey  killed  all  the  fowls 
an’  pigs,  put  dem  on  de  backs  ob  our 
hosses  and  toated  dem  off.  Dey  done 
took  my  plow  mules,  hitched  dem  to  de 
bes’  wagon,  filled  de  wagon  wid  co’n, 
potatoes  an’  meat  outen  de  smoke-house, 
an’  away  dey  went.  But  loosin’  dem 
Shanghises  make  missus  an’  de  chil’n 
sick.  Such  nice  big  chickens  dey  wus  ! 
Yo’  all  liain't  got  no  chickens  like  dem. 
No,  sah.  Dese  yer  am  fine  ones,  I  spect, 
mighty  fine  ones.  Ef  yo’  all ’d  seed  dem 
we  loss  endurin’  de  wah  you’d  a  seed 
chickens ,  dat  yon  would.  Hain’t  seed 
nuffin’  like  dem  sence,  sah.” 

“  How  much  do  you  think  they  would 
weigh  apiece,  uncle  ?” 

“  What,  de  chickens  ?” 

“Yes,  the  chickens.” 

“  De  Shanghises?” 

“That’s  what  I  mean.” 

“  Well,  sah,  I  done  fo’got  now.  Been 
a  long  time  sence  de  wah,  sah.  But  I 
spect  dem  Shanghises  ’d  weigh  fo’ty 
pounds,  sah.” 

“  Forty  pounds  !  ”  I  exclaimed. 

“Dat  dey  would,  sah.  Oh,  dey  was 
chickens,  dem  Shanghises  wus.  Laid  de 
bigges’  eggs,  bigger  dan  geese  eggs.  I 
know  dey  wus  bigger’n  geese  eggs,  kase 
one  o’  de  shells  jest  held  a  quart  o’ 
water.  Oh,  yes,  dese  yer  Bremmens  is 
de  bigges’  chicken  sence  de  wah,  I 
reckon,  but  they  kaint  grow  up  to  de 
size  o’  dem  Shanghises  we  had  afo’  de 
wah,  an’  endurin’  de  wah.  No,  sah,  dey 
kaint.” 

“  Forty  pounds,  uncle,  is  heavy  weight 
for  a  chicken,”  I  suggested. 

“Not  fo’  dem  chickens,  dem  Shang¬ 
hises,  sah.  Dar  was  a  roostah  ’mong  de 
lot  dat  wus  more’n  fo’ty  pounds  big,  sah. 

I  spect  dat  roostah,  well  es  I  kin  ’mem¬ 
ber  now,  sah,  ’d  weigh  mighty  nigh  60 
pound.  No  sah,  I  hain’t  seed  nuffin’ sence 
de  wah  like  dem.  Yo’  all  got  good 
chickens,  but  yo’  ought  to  seed  dem  at 
my  old  marster’s  place  enduring’  de  wah, 
dem  Shanghises,  sah.” 

*  *  * 

WANTED. — 500,000  readers  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.  Would  it  help  your  neighbors 
to  read  it  ?  Would  it  help  you  if  they 
read  it  ?  Would  your  life  be  happier, 
your  home  more  sociable,  your  roads 
and  markets  better  if  your  neighbors 
were  better  farmers  ?  Is  it  worth  a  few 
minutes  or  hours  of  time  to  try  the  ex¬ 
periment  of  getting  them  all  into  a  little 
Rural  New-Yorker  club  of  three-month 
trial  subscriptions  at  25  cents  each  ? 
Why  not  call  on  two  or  three  of  them 
this  evening  and  get  their  quarters  ? 


WALTHAM  and  ELGIN 

WATCHES 
At  Greatly  Reduced  Prices 

—  FOR  — 

Rural  New-Yorker  Subscribers  Only. 


If  your  subscription  is  alrea  dy  paid 
in  advance  and  you  want  a  watch, 
your  time  may  be  extended  or  new 
subscriptions  secured;  or  the  watch 
a’one  may  ba  bought  by  subscribers  only 
at  the  prices  named.  Any  subscriber  can 
procure  from  us  any  Waltham  or  Elgin 
watch  in  any  kind  of  case  at  prices  that 
bring  good  watches  within  everybody’s 
reach.  We  describe  a  few. 

*  *  *  All  are  sent  prepaid  and  insured, 
by  registered  mail. 

Every  watch  in  this  list  is  guaranteed 
to  be  an  accurate  timekeeper.  Money  re¬ 
funded  if  watch  is  not  satisfactory 
and  returned  within  three  days  after 
receipt.  Please  write  jour  opinion  of  the 
watches  received. 

Nickel  Sliver  Watch,  Men’s  Size. 

No.  1  C  is  a  Waltham  or  Elgin  7-jeweled 
watch  containing  compensation  balance, 
safety  pinion,  etc.  It  is  in  a  solid  nickel 
silver,  open  face  case.  For  boys’  wear  It 
is  especially  recommended,  because  the 
front  and  back  screw  off  and  on,  mak¬ 
ing  it  dust-tight.  This  watch  need  not 
be  opened  at  all,  because  it  is  a  stem 
winder,  and  it  sets  by  pulling  on  the  stem, 
thereby  doing  away  with  the  risk  attendant 
upon  opening.  The  crystal  is  made  of 
plate  glass  that  will  stand  a  heavy 
pressure.  This  watch  Is  full  men’s  slz?, 
and  the  works  are  good  enough  to  go  into 
a  gold  case.  Any  person  who  gets  one  of 
these  watches  will  find  that  some  of  his 
friends  have  watches  which  cost  $15  to  $20, 
containing  the  same  grade  of  works.  Sold 
to  subscribers  only  for  $5  50;  with  a  three 
years’  subscription,  for  $8.50. 

Gold  Watch,  Men’s  Size,  Open  Face. 

No.  2  C,  Waltham  or  Elgin ;  7  jewels  and 
all  the  improvements  mentioned  above. 
The  case,  which  Is  open  face,  is  made  by 
taking  two  plates  of  solid  gold  and  filling 
the  space  between  them  with  a  fine  compo¬ 
sition  metal.  If  the  filling  were  removed 
a  solid  gold  case  would  then  remain. 
This  is  more  durable  and  just  as  hand¬ 
some.  Price,  $12;  with  a  three  years’  sub¬ 
scription  for  $15. 

Gold  Watch,  Hunting  Case. 

No.  3  C  is  the  same  as  No.  2  C,  but  in 
hunting  case,  richly  engraved  with  Ver¬ 
micelli  or  frost  work.  Price,  $14.35;  with  a 
three  years’  subscription,  $17.35. 

The  Great  Watch. 

No.  4  C.  For  those  who  want  the  best,  and 
are  willing  to  trust  our  judgment,  we  have 
selected  a  watch  which  combines  richness 
with  perfect  finish.  It  cannot  be  surpassed 
as  a  timekeeper.  It  is  full  jeweled,  the 
jewels  being  set  in  solid  gold.  It  has  the 
finest  and  simplest  patent  regulator  known, 
as  well  as  a  patent  safety  pinion,  compen¬ 
sation  balance  and  Logan’s  celebrated  Breg- 
uet  hair  spring,  which  is  bent  to  the  re¬ 
quired  form  and  then  hardened  and  tem¬ 
pered.  It  is  thoroughly  adjusted  so  that  it 
will  keep  accurate  time  whether  hot  or 
cold.  It  is  made  by  the  American  Walt¬ 
ham  Watch  Company,  and  called  “P.  S. 
Bartlett.”  Hundreds  of  people  have  paid 
as  high  as  $125  for  this  watch,  and  the  usual 
retail  price  is  now  from  $85  to  $105.  We 
offer  it  in  a  solid  life,  gold,  two  ounces  to 


2)^  ounces  (40  to  45  dwt)  case,  hunting  or 
open  face,  handsomely  finished.  Price, 
$43  50,  with  five  years’  subscription  $47.50. 

People  who  want  this  magnificent  watch 
in  a  cheaper  case  can  have  it  In  gold  filled 
case  guaranteed  for  15  years,  for  $22  in 
hunting  case ;  and  for  $19  50  In  open  face ; 
for  $19  50  in  three  ounce  coin  silver,  hunt¬ 
ing  or  open  face ;  for  $12.75  In  nickel  silver, 
open- face  case ;  a  year’s  subscription  in¬ 
cluded  with  each  one. 

Ladles’  Watches. 

No.  6  C.  A  genuine  Waltham  or  Elgin 
lady’s  watch  with  7  jewels,  compensation 
balance  and  safety  pinion,  stem  wind  and 
set,  in  a  handsomely  engraved,  gold  filled 
hunting  case,  guaranteed  by  the  manufac¬ 
turers  to  look  like  gold  for  15  years.  Price, 
$14.90  ;  with  two  years’ subscrlotion  for  $17. 

No.  15 — A  beau¬ 
tiful  11  jewel 
movement,  full 
nickel,  in  a 
handsomely 
engraved  hunt¬ 
ing  case  made  of 
14k.  U.  S.  Assay 
solid  gold,  usual 
retail  price  from 
$50  to  $75.  One 
of  the  prettiest 
watches  for  a 
lady  that  w  e 
have  ever  seen. 

The  illustration 
shows  the  case 

in  exact  size,  and  style.  Price  $25  net. 


You  Supply  the  Horse 

“  We  do  the  rest .” 


HARNESS,  CARRIAGES,  WAGONS 

to  our  Subscribers  only,  at  LESS  than 
wholesale  prices. 


By  special  arrangement  with  a  large 
manufacturer,  we  are  now  prepared  to  fur¬ 
nish  our  subscribers  only  with  a  wide  range 
of  carriages  and  wagons,  harness,  saddles, 
etc  .  at  less  than  wholesale  prices. 

Send  for  large  special  premium  carriage 
catalogue. 


OUR  SPECIAL  OFFERS.  —  Any  sub¬ 
scriber  (paid  up  for  1892)  has  the  privilege 
of  a  THREE  PER  CENT  DISCOUNT 
from  the  wholesale  prices  of  these  goods, 
on  any  order  amounting  to  $10  or  more. 

A  three  years’  subscription  to  either  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  or  to  American 
Gardening  will  be  given  with  any  of  these 
articles,  the  prices  of  which  aggregate  $65 
(less  discount). 

A  five  years’  subscription  as  above  will 
be  given  with  any  of  these  articles  the 
prices  of  which  aggregate  $95  net. 

TO  CLUB  RAISERS.— To  the  sender  of 
a  club  of  five  or  more  new  subscriptions, 
we  give  a  discount  of  three  per  cent  on 
these  goods ;  for  a  club  of  10  or  more  five 
per  cent  discount;  for  20  or  more,  10  per 
cent  discount. 

We  are  not,  of  course,  manufacturers  or 
dealers  in  this  line,  but  have  made  this  ad¬ 
mirable  contract  with  a  reliable  house  for 
the  express  and  only  purpose  of  extending 
our  subscription  lists. 

Send  for  premium  carriage  and  harness 
catalogue  if  you  have  any  idea  of  buying 
harness,  carriage  or  road  ivagon  of  any 
description  and  thus  secure  more  of  the 
benefits  of  being  a  subscriber  to  The 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CQ.} 
Times  Bonding,  New  York.- 
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Live  Stock  Matters 

FORKFULS  OF  FACTS. 

Will  you  buy  your  neighbor’s  culls? 

Cut  the  corn  early  and  thus  improve 
the  stalks. 

Why  import  English  breeds  of  sheep 
and  then  not  feed  them  as  the  English 
do  ? 

The  State  of  Mississippi  imports  from 
the  North  thousands  of  tons  of  Timothy 
hay,  yet  her  experiment  station  proves 
time  after  time  that  home-grown  Ber¬ 
muda  Grass  hay  is  fully  equal  to  the 
Timothy.  That's  what  a  State  gets  by 
being  “  cotton  bound.” 

Controlling  Sex. — A  Boston  man  is 
selling  information  for  controlling  the 
sex  of  colts  and  calves  for  $5.  Has  any 
of  the  readers  of  The  Rural  had  any  ex¬ 
perience  with  such  experiments?  Can  it 
be  done  ?  f.  a.  c. 

Ans. — Don’t  pay  anything  for  this 
“  secret.”  This  matter  has  been  tried 
again  and  again  and  proved  useless.  Any 
of  our  large  breeders  would  give  $1,000 
for  a  sure  way  of  controlling  sex  in 
stock  breeding,  but  they  have  never 
found  one. 

Sheer  to  the  Acre. — A  writer  from 
Iowa  in  the  Sheep  Breeder  says: 

I  have  175  thoroughbred  Shropshire 
ewes  that  I  keep  fat  and  healthy  oh  30 
acres  from  the  time  grass  starts  till  snow 
comes  again,  and  their  lambs  weighed 
last  year  from  125  to  185  pounds  each, 
dropped  in  April  and  May,  and  all  sold 
by  November  1,  same  year.  It  takes 
just  10  tons  of  hay,  with  no  other  kind 
of  feed  given  them,  to  winter  100  of  my 
Shropshire  ewes.  My  neighbor  tells  me 
he  winters  his  grades  on  eight  tons  to 
the  100  sheep.  An  acre  of  ground  will 
keep  from  five  to  eight  sheep,  according 
to  the  quality  of  the  grass,  and  10  tons 
of  hay  will  winter  100  head,  is  my  experi¬ 
ence  in  handling  sheep. 

What  Sheep. — I  desire  to  buy  some 
sheep,  small,  low  of  stature  and  tract¬ 
able,  that  will  produce  a  small  carcass  of 
good  mutton  and  fair  fleece  of  wool. 
What  breed  will  be  nearest  to  filling  the 
measure.  Of  whom  can  I  purchase  such 
or  a  near  approach  to  such.  c.  w.  G. 

Ans. — We  would  suggest  either  South 
Down  or  Shropshire  sheep.  The  former 
are  the  smaller  and  hardier  and  better 
suited  to  a  hilly  and  rough  pasture.  The 
Shropshires  are  more  popular  in  general 
farming,  as  they  are  larger  and  quicker 
growers.  For  South  Downs  write  to  J. 
G.  Springer,  Springfield,  Ill.  For  Shrop¬ 
shires  write  to  Geo.  E.  Breck,  Paw  Paw, 
Mich. 

The  Boston  Herald  would  like  to  have 
the  European  custom  of  selling  fish  alive 
in  the  markets  introduced  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  “  Our  fashion  of  selling  fish  in  the 
market,’  it  says,  “  would  fill  a  German 
with  disgust.  In  the  German  cities  fish 
is  almost  invariably  sold  alive.” 

That  is  nonsense.  How  could  denizens 
of  the  rural  districts  be  served  with  blue 
fish  and  all  the  other  delectable  salt 
water  fish — alive?  The  German  is  not 
so  easily  disgusted.  He  buys  and  eats 
carp  and  is  not  disgusted  thereat,  when 
you  could  not  give  them  away  to  any  one 
who  knows  what  a  good  fish  is.  Carp, 
bullheads  and  eels  might  be  sold  alive — 
they  will  live  at  least  24  hours  out  of 
water.  Perhaps  that’s  the  kind  of  fish 
that  are  sold  alive  in  Germany. 

An  Ayrshire  Bull. — We  give  our 
readers  this  week  a  portrait  of  a  very  fine 
Ayrshire  bull  (see  Fig.  234,  page  570)  at 
the  head  of  the  herd  owned  by  Mr.  D.  M. 
Campbell,  of  Oneonta,  N.  Y. — Sir  Walter 
Hooker,  4775,  bred  by  Mr.  Elliot  of  Gar- 
rattsville.  Mr.  Campbell  has  23  head  of 
Ayrshires,  representing  the  best  milk 
and  butter  strains  in  the  country,  and  is 
rapidly  building  up  a  fine  herd.  His 
farm  contains  about  120  acres  and  is  very 
pleasantly  located  just  outside  the  vil¬ 
lage  of  Oneonta.  Mr.  Campbell  raises 
large  crops  of  mangolds  and  swedes, 
which,  with  hay,  form  his  coarse  food 
dairy  ration,  supplemented  with  oil  meal, 
bran,  ground  oats  and  a  very  little  corn. 
The  butter  from  his  dairy  is  all  sold  to  a 
private  trade  at  a  handsome  margin  above 
the  market  price.  The  Ayrshires  are  an 


admirable  breed  of  dairy  cattle  and  are 
deserving  of  a  much  wider  fame  than  has 
yet  been  accorded  them. 

Good  Shropshires.  —  Mr.  George  E. 
Breck  of  the  Willows,  Paw  Paw,  Mich. , 
reports  that  his  first  importation  of  year¬ 
ling  Shropshires  has  arrived  at  home  in 
good  condition  and  consists  of  150  year¬ 
ling  ewes  and  50  yearling  rams.  They 
are  from  the  old  and  pure-bred  flocks  of 
Messrs.  «P  Bowen-Jones,  Berry,  Thomas, 
Minton  and  Thanger  &  Son,  and  are  the 
best  lot  he  has  ever  brought.  He  ship¬ 
ped  the  next  day  after  the  order  allow¬ 
ing  their  importation  went  into  effect. 
Many  of  the  rams  are  well  suited  to  head 
the  best  flocks  in  the  country  and  the 
ewes  are  the  best  he  could  buy  in  En¬ 
gland.  He  reports  the  sale  of  28  during 
the  first  two  days  after  their  arrival.  A 
hundred  of  them  will  be  reserved  for  his 
annual  auction  sale,  September  27.  The 
others  are  offered  at  private  sale. 

Poultry  Matters. — M.  K.  Boyer,  in 
Farm  Poultry,  answers  these  questions  : 

“  How  do  you  tell  the  sex  of  chicks 
that  are  quite  young  ?  What  are  are  the 
certain  markings  ?  ” 

With  the  majority  of  breeds  it  is  hard 
to  tell  the  sex  of  chicks  until  they  be¬ 
come  a  month  or  two  old.  In  quite 
young  chicks  it  is  impossible  ;  at  least,  I 
have  nevef  known  of  any  such  secret. 

“  Do  you  caponize  broilers  ?  Is  capon- 
izing  a  success  financially  ?  ” 

No  ;  broilers  are  never  caponized,  al¬ 
though  Dow  says  they  can  be.  That  is, 
he  says  when  they  have  arrived  at  the 
age  of  two  months,  cockerels  may  be  per¬ 
formed  upon,  provided  they  are  of  suffi¬ 
cient  size.  However,  other  experts  say 
that  from  three  to  six  months  is  a  better 
age.  After  the  art  is  acquired,  it  cer¬ 
tainly  is  a  financial  success. 

“  How  much  space  is  needed  in  yard 
for  25  chicks  almost  ready  to  sell  ?  ” 

A  yard  3x<>  feet  would  do. 

“  If  you  wanted  to  keep  100  hens  of 
common  stock,  slightly  mixed  with 
Rocks,  Wyandottes,  Cochins  and  Brah¬ 
mas,  what  kind  of  males  would  you  get 
for  next  year  ?  I  want  both  broilers 
and  eggs.” 

Use  Brown  Leghorns. 


eat  it  greedily,  and  thrive  on  it.  I  would 
like  also  to  correct  the  idea  one  might 
entertain  from  H.  P.  N.’s  article — that  it 
sprouts  up,  and  hence  becomes  a  nuis¬ 
ance.  It  increases  only  from  seedage, 
and  multiplication  of  the  roots,  as  in  the 
case  of  rhubarb.  It  is  a  gross  feeder, 
and  should  be  heavily  fertilized  for  the 
best  results.  Alton  m.  shepherd. 

The  Jersey  Bull  Calf. — What  some 
people  consider  the  strongest  argument 
against  the  Jersey  cattle  is  the  fact  that 
the  bull  calves  are  like  lazy  brothers. 
The  little  cow  has  to  pay  for  herself  and 
also  for  her  brother — the  fact  that  she  is 
able  to  do  so  is  more  to  her  credit.  A 
writer  in  the  Columbia  (Tenn.)  Herald 
says  this  of  the  Jersey  bull  calf  : 

He  is  a  nuisance  on  legs.  He  can  drink 
more  milk  than  two  heifers,  and  is  about 
as  salable  as  a  second-hand  coffin.  He 
grows  a  little  too  large  to  fry  and  yet 
not  large  enough  to  broil,  and  he  is  ready 
for  a  battle  with  any  thing  that  goes  in 
hair,  feathers  or  breeches  or  anything 
else,  the  day  he  first  discovers  he  can 
pitch  his  voice  double-A-bass-octavo- 
sepulchral  !  There  is  not  a  lot  in  the 
country  that  will  hold  him  and  not  a 
hallowed  spot,  from  the  sequestered  cem¬ 
etery  to  the  shaded  bower  of  “  love’s 
young  dream,”  that  is  too  sacred  for  his 
desecrating  hoof. 

And  yet,  a  lazy,  inactive  Jersey  bull 
wouldn’t  be  worth  keeping. 

*  *  * 

First  Gun  of  the  Campaign  of  ’92-’93. 
New  Trial  subscriptions  to  The  R.  N.-Y., 
three  months  for  only  25  cents. 


If  you  name  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  our  advertisers  you 
may  be  pretty  sure  of  prompt  replies  and  right 
treatment. 

LINSEED  OIL  MEAL 

At  present  writing  (July  1,1892,)  OIL  MEAL  Is  very 
low,  and  now 

IS  A  FAVORABLE  TIME 

to  lay  In  a  stock  for  Fall  Sales  or  use 


LEVI  P.  MORTON’S 

ELLERSLIE  GUERNSEYS 

Largest  Guernsey  Herd  in  the  World. 

Cows  give 
6,000  to  11,000 
pounds  milk 
per  year  witli- 
out  forcing. 

Milk  from 
fresh  cows,  4}^ 
to  7  per  cent 
fat. 

BULLS  ONLY 
FOR  SALE. 

II.  M.  COTTRELL,  Supt..  RlilnecUir,  N.  V. 


College  of  VETERINARY  SURGEONS. 

Lectures  will  begin  September  29, 1892.  For  circular 
address  SECRETARY,  332  East  27th  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 


WATERING  DEVICE 

for  LIVE  STOCK  In  STABLES.  Send  for  circu¬ 
lars  for  the  only  practical  and  economical  one  In  the 
market. 

C.  E.  BUCKLEY  A  CO.,  Dover  Plains,  N  Y 


GUERNSEYS 

The  Stonykill  Farm  Guernsey 
Herd  l'or  Sale. 

This  herd  consists  of  nearly  Forty  Head  of  care¬ 
fully  bred  COWS  and  HEIFERS,  and  will  be  otlered 
at  very  moderate  prices,  quality  considered.  For 
further  particulars  address 
SAMUEL  VEItPLANCK,  Flshklll-on-IIudson,  N.Y 


Cotswolds,  Southdowns, 
Oxford  Down  and  Shrop¬ 
shire  Sheep  and  Lambs  of 

superior  breeding.  We  are  booking  orders  now  for 
lambs  of  the  above  breeds,  We  also  have  a  choice 
lot  of  yearlings  and  two-year-olds  to  offer.  Write 
at  once  forprices  and  particulars. 

W.ATLEEBURPEE&CO.,  PHILA.,  PA. 


AYRSHIRES  FOR  SALE. 

A  very  choice  lot  of  thoroughbred  Ayrshire  calves 
—bulls  and  heifers— entitled  to  Immediate  registry, 
the  offspring  of  deep-mllklng  cows,  and  from  a  bull 
notable  for  his  fine  dalrv  points.  Price,  f.  o.  b.  hero, 
WHO  each.  D.  M.  CAMPBELL,  Oneonta,  N  Y. 


Sheep  Without  Water. — I  have  had  a 
flock  of  sheep  which  did  quite  well  on  a 
good  mixed  clover  pasture  while  the 
grasses  were  full  of  succulence,  without 
water ;  but,  as  a  rule,  all  sheep  should 
have  access  to  water  at  least  every  other 
day  and  all  ewes,  suckling  lambs  and  all 
lambs  should  have  water  daily.  I  do  not 
think  any  breed  will  do  well  on  low  lands 
without  water  any  more  than  they  will 
on  high  lands.  No  shade  is  better  than 
that  of  good,  thrifty  trees  ;  the  next  best 
are  the  shade  and  shelter  of  light,  cheap 
sheds,  which  can  he  moved  by  a  team 
quite  often  to  a  fresh  spot.  Ensilage  is 
being  fed  quite  successfully  by  a  number 
of  feeders  here  in  Sussex  and  other  coun¬ 
ties  in  Wisconsin,  who  are  fattening 
sheep  for  the  Chicago  market.  Some 
farmers  feed  their  breeding  flocks  three 
to  five  pounds  each  daily  with  good  re¬ 
sults.  Care  should  be  taken  not  to  over 
do  the  ensilage  feeding,  g.  mckerrow. 

Prickly  Comfrey  Praised. — An  ar¬ 
ticle  by  Mr.  Warner  in  The  Rural  of 
August  13,  and  also  one  from  II.  P.  N.,  in 
the  issue  for  July  23,  speak  of  Prickly 
Comfrey.  Mr.  Warner  does  not  exactly  con¬ 
demn  it,  hut  H.  P.  N.  does.  I  cannot  agree 
with  the  latter  that  it  is  a  pest.  With 
due  deference  to  his  opinion,  I  cannot  so 
consider  it.  In  Wisconsin,  where  I  was 
brought  up,  it  is  used  quite  extensively, 
and  I  am  introducing  it  here  in  Min¬ 
nesota,  believing  that  it  will  become  pop¬ 
ular  among  dairymen  whose  range  for 
cows  is  limited,  and  especially  so  among 
those  in  town,  who  are  obliged  to  keep 
the  family  cow  stabled  the  year  round. 
I  know  of  those  who  keep  their  cow 
through  the  summer  on  the  product  of 
three  or  four  rods  square  of  ground,  cut¬ 
ting  it  at  each  feeding;  and  by  the  time 
they  had  cut  the  last  of  the  patch,  the  part 
cut  first  was  ready  to  be  cut  again,  and 
thus  the  whole  afforded  an  abundance  of 
fodder  for  the  entire  grass  season.  Often 
cows  will  not  eat  it  readily  the  first  few 
times;  I  think,  on  account  of  its  prickly 
surface,  it  being  a  novelty  to  them  ;  but 
they  soon  become  ftceustomed  to  it,  and. 


JOBBERS  as  well  as  CONSUMERS  will  do  T T T\  m  IT  f'rTAf,T7’  T'  ll  TY  l\f 

ell  to  consider  this  subject.  I  I  I  If  \  1  I  I  1 1  l\  F  \  K  VI 


Please  write  us  for  quotations  and  other  particulars 

DETROIT  LINSEED  OIL  WORKS, 

DETROIT.  MICHIGAN. 


COTSWOLD  SHEEP. 

The  oldest,  largest  and  best-bred  flock  in  tho  State. 
Catalogue  and  Price-List  free.  Send  for  it  to-day. 
Address 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.. 

Moreton  Farm,  Monroe  County,  N.  Y. 


IMPORTED  SHROPSHIRES! 

Our  1892  importations  of  yearling  rams  and  ewes 
are  from  the  best  English  flocks.  None  better. 

THE  WILLOWS,  Paw  Paw,  Micb. 


Hampshire  down  rams -Bred  from 

imported  stock. 

HORACE  ROBERTS,  Fellowship,  N.  J. 


LYNFELD  HOLSTEINS! 

Young  Cows  and  Heifers,  fresh  or  to  calve  soon, 
served  by  Royal  Wamego  and  Calphurnla’s  Mercedes’ 
Prince.  Also  Young  Stock.  Bargains  to  quick  buy¬ 
ers,  In  car  lots  or  singly.  Dorset-Ilorn  Sheep. 

J.  M.  HAM,  Lynfeld  Farm, 

Washington  Hollow,  N.Y. 


Best  Incubators  and  Brooders 

for  hatching  and  raising  Chicks  ever  Invented.  Brood¬ 
ers  only  |6.  Catalogue.  Geo.  S.  Singer,  Cardington,  O. 


Feeding  Animals. 

This  Is  a  practical  work  of  5(10  pages,  by  Professor 
E.  W.  STEWART,  upon  the  science  of  feeding  In  all 
its  details,  giving  practical  rations  for  all  farm  ani¬ 
mals.  Its  accuracy  is  proved  by  Its  adoption  as  a  text 
book  in  nearly  all  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experi¬ 
ment  Stations  In  America.  It  will  pay  anybody  hav¬ 
ing  a  horse  or  a  cow,  or  who  feeds  a  few  pigs  or 
sheep  to  buy  and  study  it  carefully.  Price,  WK.Ot). 
Address  THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 
Times  Building,  New  York. 


Headquarters  for  Thoroughbred  Stock. 


JERSEY  CATTLE. 

I  have  bred  Jerseys  for  27  years.  I  have  young 
cows;  any  one  would  just  All  the  bill  for  a  choice 
family  cow.  Ten  or  more  for  sale  for  from  140  to  $50 
each.  All  In  one  lot  at  $40  each. 

LEICESTER  SHEEP. 

Sheep  from  my  flock  have  taken  many  of  the  first 
prizes  at  lhe  New  York  State  Fair  for  tho  last  10 
years.  Choice  young  ewes  or  rams  from  $10  to  $15 
per  head.  _ 

DELAINE  MERINO  SHEEP. 

Iam  breeding  as  large,  smooth  sheep  as  possible, 
with  as  long,  fine  delaine  staple  as  I  can  get.  In  15 
years  1  have  made  quite  an  Improvement  In  size  and 
length  of  wool.  A  few  for  sale  at  from  $15  to  $20 
per  head.  _ 

Fin©  Trotting-bred  Colts 

FOR  SALE. 

At  weaning  time  prices  will  be  about  $75.  Older 
Colts,  those  that  have  been  driven  and  show  good 
action,  kind  and  good  drivers  from  $200  to  $300.  Some 
of  them  are  the  get  of  my  Norwood  Stallion. 

Pedigrees  given  and  all  questions  answered  by 
inclosing  stamps. 

W.  S.  MOORE,  Mount  Upton,  N.  Y. 


EASE,  COMFORT  AND  THRIFT. 


The  Best  Cattle  Fasteninal 


Smith’s  Self-Adjusting:  Swing:  Stanchlc 
ty  The  only  Practical  Swing  Stanchion  Invert 
Thousands  In  use.  Illustrated  circular  free. 

F.  G.  Parsons  A  Co.,  Addison,  Htsnben  Oo.,  N.  V, 


HORSES  -  -  -  CATTLE. 

SMITHS  &  POWELL,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  offer  very 

superior  FRENCH  COACH,  STANDARD,  CLYDESDALE,  PERCIIERON, 
DRIVING  and  MATCHED  COACH  HORSES  (many  of  the  Prize  winners)  at 
very  reasonable  prices. 

Also  HOLSTEIN-F RIESIAN  CATTLE,  from  the  handsomest  and  most  noted 
milk  and  butter  herd  ip  the  world. 

{I ARE  BARGAINS  in  choice  show  animals,  and  cows  with  great  records, 

STATE  JUST  WHAT  YOU  WAWT,  AND  SAVE  TIME, 
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GRAPE  VINES 


100 

Prizes  at  four  leading 
American  Fairs. 
Write  for  Catalogue. 

JOHN  W.  AKIN 

Scipio,  N.  Y. 


IMPORTERS  OF 


DUTCH  ^ 

and  a.  , 

FRENC^J 


A  geologist  noticed  some  gneiss, 

And  tried  to  break  off  a  small  slelss; 

He  hammered  histhumb, 

Which  made  him  swear  sumb, 

And  that,  he  well  knew,  wasn’t  nelss. 

Detroit  Free  Press. 

Johnny  :  “  What  did  your  mother  whip 
you  for,  Jimmy?”  Jimmy:  “  Eatin’ 
green  fruit.”  Johnny:  ‘  Who  give  ye 
away?”  Jimmy:  “The  doctor.” — Wash¬ 
ington  Star. 

Flooring  Chollie. — “  What  would 
you  do  if  you  were  a  man,  Ethel  ?”  asked 
Mr.  De  Sappy.  “I’d  w’ork  as  hard  as  I 
knew  how  for  the  good  of  my  country.” 
What  would  you  do  if  you  were  a  man, 
Mr.  De  Sappy  ?” — Life. 

Little  Ethel:  “Mamma,  may  I  in¬ 
vite  Lucy  Locket  to  dinner  ?”  Mamma: 
“Why  to-day?”  Little  Ethel:  “’Cause 
I  wants  her  to  come  when  I  can  be  real 
hospitable,  an’  I  can  to-day.  We  is  goin’ 
to  have  a  dessert  ’at  I  don’t  like.” — Good 
News. 

Paul,  aged  five,  carries  water  for  the 
chickens.  At  breakfast  one  day  his  egg 
was  too  soft  for  him.  After  looking  at 
it  a  moment  he  cried  out :  “  Mamma, 

these  chickens  have  been  having  too 
much  water.” 

Cobwigger:  “I  once  saw  a  large 
melon  sell  for  $2.”  Uncle  ’Rastus ; 
“  Dat’s  nuthin’,  sail.  I  was  axed  $10  for 
un.”  Cobwigger  :  “You  surely  didn’t 
give  it?”  Uncle  ’Rastus:  “No,  sail.  1 
was  bruk  and  took  de  10  days.” 

A  small  boy  from  Riverside,  Cal., 
where  irrigation  is  carried  on  on  a  grand 
scale,  was  taken  to  the  seaside  for  the 
first  time.  After  looking  at  the  ocean 
with  amazement  for  a  moment,  the  boy 
exclaimed:  “Papa,  who  turned  on  all 
tha  t  water  ?  ” 


BARI  OlAtlTV, 


HYACINTHS,  TUI, I  PS,  DAFFODILS, 

HE  VALLEY  PIPS,  AURATUM  and  all  other 

JAPAN  LILIES,  BERMUDA  EASTER  LILIES,  TUBEROSES,  &<• 

Descriptive  Priced  Catalogue  Mailed  Free  on  Application. 


THE  HOLDFAST  TIE 


Is  to  a  string  or 
rope  what  a 
buckle  Is  to  a 
strap. 


cannot  afford  to  raise 
CORN  without  using  the 


M.  Thorburn  &  Co.,15 JohnS:  NewYorf 


HOLDFAST 
CORN  BINDER 


YOU  NEED  THEM  IN  WINTER. 
YOU  NEED  THEM  IN  SUMMER, 


4  Send  5  cents  for  Samples  and 
W  Circulars  to  the 

\  TIE  CO., 

Unadllla,  N, 


NEPONSET 


WATER-PROOF 


ANCHOR  FENCE  POST 


FABRICS. 


YOU  NEED  THEM  FOR  YOUR  ROOFS. 

Neponset  Red  Rope  Roofing  Is  the  best  thing  In  the  world  for  roofs,  and  a  third  cheaper  than  shingles. 

YOU  NEED  THEM  FOR  ALL  YOUR  OUTHOUSES. 

Nothing  Is  so  good  and  so  economical  to  cover  the  sides  of  Henhouses,  Outhouses,  Barns,  Greenhouses 
and  all  buildings  as  Neponset  Red  Rope  Roofing.  Only  $5  per  500  square  feet. 

YOU  NEED  THEM  FOR  SHEATHING: 

Nothing  Is  so  durable  and  so  completely  cold  proof  as  Neponset  Sheathing.  Cost  very  small. 

FREE  of  all  expense,  we  will  mall  to  you  samples  and  full  nartlculars. 


Is  the  easiest  set,  most  lndls-  vL 

tructable,  and  only  practical  Iron 
post  made,  for  all  kinds  of  wire  and 
metal  fencing,  for  farm,  stockyards 
or  ornamental  purposes.  Circular  on  application. 
ANCHOR  POST  CO.,  59  D.  W.  42d  St.,N.Y, 


RUDY  SEED  WHEAT. 

Unequaled  for  production  and  quality.  Largest 
ylelder  at  Ohio  Experiment  Station  1891;  69  leading 
varieties  tested.  Samples  and  circulars  free. 

H.  J.  RITTER,  Tippecanoe  City,  Ohio. 


F.  W.  BIRD  &  SON 


East  Walpole 


Sole  Makers, 


//vc/  rv  a/jh  tv 


/  a  K/V/fE  W  O/R  RTS 

I  MACHINE  KNIVES  rnr 

.(  MILL  SUPPLItS  ■  ^=-'- - ~ 

-  /  S  t. 

CO  .  C  /  /V  C  /  /V  /VAT/,  O. 


CANADA  UNLEACHED  HARDWOOD 


ASHES 


Acknowledged  to  be  the  best  and  cheapest  Fertili¬ 
zers  for  Grass.  Grain  and  Fruits. 

TIIE  FOREST  CITY  WOOD-ASH  CO.,  of  London. 
Can.,  have  removed  their  selling  office  to  10 it  state 
Street,  Boston,  Mass.  Address  as  above  for 
prices,  sample  and  free  pamphlet. 


More  WHEAT.  More  CRASS.  More  CASH 

As  lb  a  result  of  using:  the  old  reliable,  pure,  scientifically  prepared 


MADE  BY 

THE  CLEVELAND  DRYER  CO.,  of  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

FERTILIZERS, 

Prepared  for  producing  BIG  CROPS  and  PERMANENTLY  IMPROVING  soil  at  the  LOWEST  COST 
V L|ALriY,  the  pest,  hence  the  cheapest,  most  economical  and  satisfactory  to  use.  Always  uniform,  dn 
and  drillable.  Address 

THE  CLEVELAND  DRYER  CO., 

Offices— 13,  14  and  15,  Lyceum  Theater  Building,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO, 
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Cool  Linen . 
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Iced  Tea . 

Violet  Salad . 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

Live  Fences  for  Comfort  and  Beauty  . 

Leavings . 

The  Preservaline  Fraud  Again . 

Farmers’  Club . 

Some  Option  Arguments . . 

Do  Streams  Rise  Before  a  Storm? . 
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simple,  sure,  absolutely  TUVIlfl  ADECffi 
NON  -  POISONOUS  cure.  I  VI  I  IVIU  ■  UtlCdUL 
(“  the  Cold-Water  Dip.”)  Mixes  Instantly  with  cold  water. 
Used  and  recommended  by  leading  breeders  and  veteri¬ 
narians.  Sample,  by  mall,  50  cents.  For  sale  by  all 
reliable  dealers.  LAWFORD  BROTHERS,  Baltimore,  Md.. 
Sole  Agents  for  the  United  States. 


ELLIOT’S  PARCHMENT  BUTTER  PAPER,  CRC 

To  dairymen  or  others  who  will  use  It,  we  will  send  half  a  ream,  8x11,  free,  if  they  will  I  I  'll  C 
forward  80  cents  to  pay  postage.  Why  not  try  the  Best  Butter  Wrapper  ? 

A.  G.  ELLIOT  A  CO.,  Paper  Manufacturers,  Philadelphia, 


Only  Creamery 

with 

Glass  Milk  Cans 

and 

Steel  Plate  Water  Tanks, 


Kneelands 

Crystal 

Creamery 


I  Fiaati  of  Best  Quality.  Warranted  true  to  n»m«.  Lowest 
Trices.  Largost  Stock  and  Assortment  of  Old.  and  Sew 
Varieties.  Sond  for  Price  List. 


CREAM  WITH  OR  WITHOUT  ICE. 

Practicable,  Durable,  Simple,  Perfect,  Profitable.  Non-rust¬ 
ing,  Non-corrosive,  no  Leaking.  Sediment  removed  by  bot¬ 
tom  skimming.  No  dipping  or  slopping  of  milk  or  cream.  _ s 

Glass  cans  give  more  and  better  cream  and  butter.  A  per-  jS&M 
feet  “Baby  Separator’’  for  small  dairies.  'SSESl 

Send  lor  catalogues  to 

Agents  wanted.  Crystal  Creamery  Co., 

Cut  prices  to  first  purchaser.  Lansing,  Mich. 


BUSH  &  SOU  &  MEISSNEB,  Bnshkerg,  iCo. 


FOR 

FORCING 
UNDER  GLASS 


£  STAR  MILK 

AND 

1 CREAM  COOLER 

’  Made  of  Brass  and  Copper, 
without  end-plates.  Free  and 
,s  open  corrugations.  No  cor- 
[|  ners  to  clean.  Cools  within 
S  two  degrees  of  water  used. 
"  Best  Cooler  on  the  market. 
Send  for  circular. 

EVANS  &  HEUEING  S, 
HADDONFIELD,  N.  J. 


WATER 


Have  been  planted  by  most  critical  growers  for  over 
half  a  century.  They  are  sure  to  grow,  true  to  name, 
and  will  save  you  money  and  disappointment  if  sown 
in  the  greenhouse  or  hot  beds: 

Pkt.  Oz.  14-lb.Lb. 

Radish,  Early  Scarlet  Globe  (True). $0.05  0.15  0.25  0.75 
Radish,  Early,  Round,  Dark  Red...  .05  .10  .  20  .60 

Parsley  for  Forcing.  Emerald . 10  .15  .80  1.00 

Lettuce,  Black-seeded  Simpson . 05  .15  .35  1.00 

Lettuce,  Chicago  Forcing . 10  .20  .40  1.50 

Lettuce,  Grand  Rapids  Forcing . 10  .25  .50  1.75 

Mushroom  Spawn.  English . 12 

Beets.  Milwaukee  Forcing .  10  .15  .25  .80 

Send  for  sample  of  True  Scarlet  Globe  Radish 
Seed  and  Catalogue  free. 

AUG.  BURMEISTER  &  CO., 

Box  4.  Bay  View  Station.  Milwaukee.  Wls. 


Tennessee  Labor  Troubles. 

Business  Bits . 

Publisher's  Desk  . 

Agricultural  News . 

Crop  and  Market  Notes . 

Condensed  Correspordence. 

Markets . 

A  New  Yorker  in  Maryland 

Odds  and  Ends . 

Danger  in  a  Windmill . 

Prickly  Comfrey  Praised. . . 
Shear  Nonsense  — . . 


Farmers  YOUR  Produce 

To  F.  I.  SAGE  &  SON,  183  Reade  St.,  N.  Y., 
Receivers  of  all  kinds  of  Country  Produce,  In¬ 
cluding  Game,  Live  and  Dressed  Poultry  and  Dressed 
Calves.  Specialties— Berries,  Grapes,  Apples,  Honey, 
Onions  aud  Potatoes.  Correspondence  and  Consign¬ 
ments  solicited.  Stencils  furnished.  Reference: 
Dun’s  or  Bradstreet’s  Commercial  Beportp,  to  be 
found  at  any  bank. 
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Punishment  For  Criminal 
Blunderers. 

MARK  HIM  TAKE  THE  DOSE  MBS.  JUSTICE. 

Our  cartoons  tell  in  forcible  language  the  story  of 
the  faux  pas  of  the  inspectors  of  the  Board  of  Health 
of  this  city,  who,  last  fall,  seized  and  destroyed  a  lot 
of  grapes,  charging  that  they  wrere  poisoned  and  unfit 
for  food.  These  fellows  are  chiefly  notable  for  their 
sins  of  omission  and  they  are  very  fond,  once  in  a 
while,  of  making  a  great  fuss  about  some  unimportant 
matter,  in  order  to  distract  public  attention  from  their 
real  shortcomings.  So,  when  in  their  wanderings 
about  the  markets,  they  found  traces  of  the  copper 
solution  on  the  stems  of  some  grapes,  they  ignorantly 
supposed  it  was  Paris-green.  Here  was  their  oppor¬ 
tunity.  The  grapes  were  mainly,  if  not  altogether,  in 
the  hands  of  commission  merchants.  If  they  were  de¬ 
stroyed,  only  the  shippers  or  growers  would  be  losers. 
They  had  not  had  a  sensation  in  a  long  time.  Some¬ 
thing  must  be  done  to  make  the  public  believe  they 
were  of  some  use,  and  so,  with  a  flourish  of  trumpets, 
they  confiscated  tons  of  grapes,  which  were  destroyed. 


week  or  more  would  show  the  consumers  of  this  city 
what  it  is  to  have  a  gang  of  ignorant  rascals  in  charge 
of  this  inspection  department.  The  present  “cholera 
scare  ”  will  give  these  fellows  a  fine  chance  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  themselves  and  make  a  record  for  destroying 
“unwholesome  fruit.”  There  is  any  quantity  of  fruit 
sold  on  stands  and  low  groceries  that  ought  to  he 
dumped  into  the  river.  Much  of  it  is  green  and  rotten 
to  the  verge  of  disease  ;  yet  not  one-tenth  of  it  is  de¬ 
stroyed.  Why  ?  Because  those  who  peddle  or  sell  it 
have  some  pol  tical  “  pull”  and  can  control  a  handful 
of  foreign  voters.  These  “  party  leaders  ”  are  close  at 
hand  and  it  will  never  do  to  provoke  them.  Let  their 
men  sell  their  rotten  bananas  in  peace  and  prosperity. 
It  is  safe  to  jump  on  the  farmer  because  he  may  be  100 
miles  away  and  the  poor  “hayseed”  can’t  do  any¬ 
thing  about  it  anyway.  The  commission  man  is  just 
aching  for  such  a  raid  as  was  made  last  year,  because 
then  he  can  report  to  the  farmer  “No  returns— fruit 
destroyed  by  the  police  !  ”  That  is  a  mighty  cheap 
way  to  sell  another  man’s  goods  and  pocket  all  the 
proceeds,  and  it  shows  how  such  ignorant  “inspec¬ 
tors”  play  into  the  hands  of  dishonest  commission 


nothing  of  the  real  .facts  and  care  less  if  there  is  a 
sensation  to  be  made  out  of  the  matter,  will  be  quick 
to  rush  into  print  at  the  first  word  from  these  “inspec¬ 
tors.”  Every  influence  should  be  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  members  of  the  city  Board  of  Health  to  induce 
them  to  prevent  the  publication  of  any  such  injurious 
reports  as  were  circulated  last  year.  The  alarming 
stories  of  the  coming  of  Asiatic  cholera  that  now  fill 
the  papers  will  make  people  more  than  ever  suspicious 
of  food  that  has  been  black-listed  by  our  health 
authorities,  and  consequently  extra  precautions  must 
be  taken  by  growers  to  assure  the  public  that  their 
grapes  are  wholesome. 

“Inspecting”  Milk. 

The  strictures  of  The  Rub  at.  New-Yorkek  on  the 
inefficiency  of  the  inspectors  of  the  Board  of  Health 
have  spurred  them  into  a  little  wholesome  activity. 
The  Rub  at.  has  insisted  over  and  over  again  that  large 
quantities  of  partially  skimmed  milk  were  constantly 
being  sold  for  pure,  and  has  given  the  inspectors 
“  tips”  enough,  had  they  been  so  disposed,  to  easily 
locate  the  frauds.  They  have  at  last  made  an  arrest 


“Inspecting”  Without  the  Dollar  Glasses  in  Place.  Fig.  23(>. 


A  Well- Deserved  Penalty  eob  a  Rogue.  Fig.  237. 


After  the  mischief  had  been  done,  the  real  trouble 
began.  The  chemists  of  the  Agricultural  Department 
showed  conclusively  that  these  ignoramuses  had  made 
a  blunder.  There  was  no  Paris-green  on  the  grapes. 
There  were  traces  of  copper  on  the  stems,  which  are 
never  eaten,  but  on  not  one  grape  in  a  thousand  could 
there  be  found  any  of  it.  To  eat  enough  copper  to 
produce  any  perceptible  effect,  one  would  have  to  eat, 
stems  and  all,  about  a  ton  of  grapes,  and  it  would 
take  several  tons  to  make  a  dose  that  would  do  harm. 

Justice  decrees  as  a  punishment  for  their  blunder, 
which  is  worse  than  some  of  their  crimes,  that 
the  offending  inspector  shall  eat  enough  of  the  con¬ 
demned  grapes  to  produce  copper  poisoning.  He 
has  eaten  until  he  has  distended  himself  to  more  than 
alder  manic  proportions  and  until  he  is  surfeited  and 
he  begs  for  a  release.  Justice  prods  him  with  her 
sword  and  bids  him  eat  until  he  is  poisoned.  Alas!  he 
cannot  do  it,  but  he  can  learn  a  lesson. 

Fruit  growers  who  usually  ship  to  this  market  are 
eager  to  know  what  course  these  fellows  propose  to 
take  this  year  in  “  inspecting  ”  the  grape  crop.  The 
foolish  action  of  last  year  hurt  their  business  because 
consumers  were  frightened  and  would  not  buy  graces 
that  were  perfectly  sound  and  good.  If  such  doings 
are  to  be  repeated  this  year  growers  had  better  seek 
other  markets.  Perhaps  a  good  grape  famine  of  a 


men.  Let’s  have  no  more  of  it.  The  fruit  growers 
are  hard-working,  honorable  men,  who  are  doing  all 
in  their  power  to  give  New  York  people  good  and 
wholesome  fruit  at  a  fair  price.  It  is  a  sin  and  dis¬ 
grace  for  the  officials  of  this  city  to  permit  a  lot  of 
stupid  blunderers  to  prejudice  the  people  against  a 
healthy  and  needed  product.  In  fact,  we  believe  that 
the  city  could  be  made  to  pay  for  the  damage  done  the 
fruit  growers  by  the  blunders  of  its  recognized  officials. 
We  think  the  grape  growers  could  establish  a  strong 
legal  case  against  the  city  and  we  would  like  to  see 
them  organize  and  try  it. 

A  case  somewhat  similar  is  said  to  be  in  the  Brook¬ 
lyn  courts  now.  Surely  the  grape  growers  have  sus¬ 
tained  injury  through  the  blunders  or  worse  of  recog¬ 
nized  officers  of  the  city,  and  it  would  seem  as  though 
common  justice  demanded  that  they  be  recompensed. 
It  would  be  a  first-rate  thing  if  we  could  hit  this 
political  gang  right  square  in  the  pocket-books — the 
tenderest  parts  of  their  make-up.  The  grape  growers 
have  taken  extra  precautions  this  year  to  have  their 
fruit  free  from  blemish  or  anything  injurious  to  health. 
They  should  combine  and  have  a  representative  here 
to  inspect  these  “  inspectors”  and  not  permit  them  to 
repeat  their  record  of  last  year.  The  R.  N.-Y.  will  do 
all  in  its  power  to  prevent  fraud  upon  the  farmers, 
but  the  conductors  of  the  daily  papers  here  who  know 


— one  William  H.  Nelson,  of  Katonah,  Westchester 
County,  whose  place  of  business  is  at  210  West  35th 
Street.  Two  seizures  were  made,  one  of  10  and  the 
other  of  17  cans,  all  of  which  were  dumped.  He  will 
be  prosecuted,  as  he  is  an  old  offender. 

A  half  dozen  hotel  men  who  had  been  buying  of  him 
and  selling  the  diluted  stuff;  to  their  patrons,  were 
summoned  before  the  Board  of  Health.  These  claimed 
to  be  blameless,  supposing  the  milk  to  be  pure,  and 
were  let  off  with  a  reprimand.  But  they  are  not 
blameless.  They  never  made  an  honest  effort  to  get 
pure  milk.  Their  zeal  is  all  expended  in  getting  cheap 
milk.  If  they  were  willing  to  pay  a  decent  price — one 
that  would  enable  the  producers  to  live — they  would 
have  no  trouble  in  making  contracts  for  milk  that 
would  be  far  better  than  the  somewhat  attenuated 
standard  which  the  law  allows  to  prevail. 

Let  the  inspectors  go  on.  There  are  scores  of  other 
dealers  who  habitually  adulterate  their  milk,  men  who 
have  over  and  over  again  enacted  the  part  of  defend¬ 
ants  in  prosecutions  for  selling  impure  milk.  And  the 
inspectors  know  where  to  find  them,  if  they  will  only 
take  the  dollars  off  their  eyes.  Our  artist  always 
draws  the  “inspector”  with  silver  dollars  in  place  of 
glasses.  It  is  a  good  hit.  The  only  time  he  can  see 
anything  to  destroy  is  when  the  dollars  do  not  stand 
before  his  eyes  and  hurt  his  vision. 
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Hail  to  the  Peach  Chiefs! 

HOW  THEY  RESCUED  A  CONNECTICUT  FARM. 

Chemicals,  Clover  and  Careful  Culture 

A  Yankee  peach  factory ;  a  hale  old  peach  tree  ;  what  it 
owed  to  culture ;  xtablc  manure  a  criminal ;  neigh¬ 
borly  advice  ;  lww  fertilizer  waiter*  multiply  ;  over 
the  fence ;  Crimson  Clover  started  ;  chemicals  give 
peach-color;  “77.  C.  top  U.  C.  all." 

A  Forty  Mile  Long  Village. 

From  South  Glastonbury,  Conn,  to  Springfield.  Mass., 
a  distance  of  40  miles,  runs  a  highway  through  the 
towns  of  Glastonburjq  East  Hartford,  South  Windsor, 
East  Windsor  and  Enfield  in  Connecticut  and  Long- 
meadow  in  Massachusetts.  The  scene  through  which 
it  runs  is  unique — there  is  nothing  like  it  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  For  the  whole  40  miles,  it  seems  like  a  continuous 
village,  the  houses  being  close  together,  while  in 
reality  it  is  peopled  by  a  strictly  farming  community. 
The  farms  along  the  road  all  have  a  frontage  on  the 
Connecticut  River  and  extended  originally  three  miles 
from  it.  The  early  settlers  naturally  secured  as  much 
of  the  river  front  as  possible,  because  the  lands  along 
the  river  were  very  rich.  The  original  farms  thus 
varied  in  width  from  40  rods  to  a  mile  and  were  three 
miles  in  length.  As  the  years  went  on  and  the  farm¬ 
ers’  sons  grew  up,  the  farms  were  divided,  and  gen¬ 
erally  lengthwise,  so  that  each  should  have  his  share 
of  the  coveted  river  front.  In  this  way  the  original 
farms  have  been  subdivided  until  the  average  frontage 
is  only  about  20  rods  and  these  narrow  fronts  with 
their  homesteads  make,  as  we  said  before,  a  continuous 
village  of  the  highway  all  through  these  towns.  Of 
course,  since  the  original  subdivisions,  later  ones  have 
occurred,  and  many  have  been  halved  and  quartered, 
by  cross-cuts.  Much  of  this  highway  has  along  its 
side  magnificent  elms,  sycamores  and  maples,  with 
trunks  three  feet  in  diameter,  making  it  a  most  de¬ 
lightful  drive. 

Among  the  owners  of  these  sub-divided  farms  to-day 
are  Messrs.  G.  H.  &  ,T.  H.  Hale,  of  South  Glastonbury, 
who  own  40  acres.  It  has  been  in  the  family  since 
1038,  when  it  was  taken  by  a  grant  from  its  Indian 
owners.  The  fame  of  these  gentlemen  as  successful 
peach  growers  in  Connecticut,  where  peach  growing 
had  been  supposed  impracticable,  induced  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker  to  visit  them. 
We  were  cordially  received  by  Mr.  J.  II.  Hale  and 
given  every  opportunity  to  examine  their  orchards, 
driving  through  them  all.  In  addition  to  the  orchards 
on  their  own  land,  the  brothers  have  leased  75  acres 
in  that  vicinity,  most  of  which  is  planted  to  peaches, 
and  part  of  them  are  now  in  bearing. 

What  Started  the  Peach  Business  P 

“  What  first  made  you  think  peach  growing  might 
be  made  a  success  in  Connecticut  ?”  said  The  Rural. 

“  Do  you  see  that  large  peach  tree  on  that  hill¬ 
side  ?”  said  Mr.  Ilale  pointing  to  it.  “  That  tree  is 
perfectly  healthy  and  is  known  to  be  over  60  years 
old.  Originally  there  was  a  fence  there  and  the  tree 
was  no  doubt  a  seedling.  Its  trunk  is  16  inches  in 
diameter  and  it  will  yield  10  or  12  bushels  of  fruit  this 
season.  The  fruit  is  white-fleshed,  red-cheeked,  free¬ 
stone  and  ripens  in  the  latter  part  of  September,  about 
with  the  Stump.  That  old  tree,  backed  by  others  like 
it  here  and  there  about  the  country,  is  responsible  for 
our  venture.” 

“  How  do  you  suppose  the  tree  has  managed  to  live 
so  long,  when  most  others  died  off  ?” 

“  You  must  remember  that  it  was  directly  in  a 
fence,  an  old  wall,  which  we  have  since  removed, 
which  divided  two  fields.  One  field  would  be  plowed, 
planted  to  corn,  then  to  rye  or  wheat  and  seeded 
down.  After  a  couple  of  years  in  grass — perhaps 
three — it  would  be  plowed  up  and  go  through  the 
same  rotation.  The  field  on  the  opposite  side  received 
the  same  treatment,  though  not  at  the  same  time. 
This  gave  the  tree  continuous  cultivation  and  a  fair 
amount  of  fertilization,  as  its  roots  reached  well  out 
into  the  fields  on  both  sides  of  the  fence.” 

“  When  did  you  begin  planting  peach  trees  ?” 

“We  planted  a  few  about  20  years  ago,  but  those 
are  all  gone.” 

“  How  did  it  happen  that  they  were  so  short-lived  ?” 

“  We  fertilized  them  with  stable  manure  and  killed 
them — too  much  nitrogen.  I  would  prosecute  a  man 
for  damages  if  he  should  spread  stable  manure  in  my 
peach  orchards.” 

“  When  did  you  plant  next  ?” 

“We  began  in  earnest  about  15  or  16  years  ago.  We 
were  badly  handicapped  in  the  beginning.  My  father 
died  when  my  brother  and  myself  were  but  boys, 
leaving  my  mother  the  farm,  burdened  with  a  debt 
representing  one-third  of  its  value,  incurred  in  a  pre¬ 
vious  settlement  of  the  estate.  Of  course,  we  had  a 
hard  struggle.  With  no  capital  to  help,  we  found  out 
that  if  we  were  ever  to  be  successful,  we  must  do 
something  different  from  the  t(ype  of  farming  6P@b  &U 


about  us;  so  we  struggled  on,  having  faith  in  the 
peach  business.  We  reasoned  that  if  that  old  tree 
could  live  and  bear  fruit  for  more  than  60  years,  other 
trees  might  be  made  to  do  the  same  thing,  so  we  per¬ 
severed.” 

Chemical  Fertilizers  are  Stout  Enough  ! 

“  What  did  your  neighbors  think  of  your  work  ?  ” 

“  Here  and  there  was  one  who  thought  we  might 
succeed,  but  the  great  bulk  of  them  thought  we  were 
a  ‘  little  off  ’  in  our  work.  ‘It  is  a  pity  to  see  the 
boys  wasting  their  time  and  money  in  such  foolish 
work,’  said  many,  and  we  were  generally  looked  upon 
as  being  rash  and  quixotic  to  the  last  degree.  When 
we  went  into  the  business  in  earnest,  we  had  learned 
the  most  important  of  lessons — how  to  fertilize  our 
trees.  We  used  nothing  but  chemical  fertilizers  such 
as  finely  ground  bone,  muriate  of  potash  and  wood 
ashes.  We  have  tried  sulphate  of  potash,  but  have 
seen  no  advantage  in  its  use,  to  compensate  for  its 


greater  cost.  It  is  more  readily  available  as  plant 
food  than  the  muriate  and  if  we  had  a  crop  of  peaches 
every  year,  it  might  perhaps  be  desirable.  As  it  is, 
the  muriate  fills  the  bill.” 

“  What  fertilizers  have  you  used  this  year  ?  ” 

“On  35  acres  of  bearing  orchards,  we  have  used  40 
tons  of  cotton  hull  ashes,  which  contain  27  per  cent  of 
potash.  This  costs  about  $35  per  ton.  In  addition, 
we  have  used  about  25  tons  of  fine  ground  bone  at  a 
cost  of  about  $30  per  ton.” 

“  Do  you  use  any  complete  fertilizers?” 

“  No,  sir.  The  manufacturer  of  these  uses  $10  worth 
of  nitrogen,  $10  of  potash  and  $10  of  phosphoric  acid, 
and,  in  his  arithmetic,  3  times  10  is  40.  It  is  not  so  in 
ours,  and  we  buy  our  potash,  our  phosphoric  acid  and 
our  nitrogen  as  we  want  them  and  use  them  as  our 
different  soils  demand.  No  two  orchards  or  fields  need 
the  same  treatment.  I  don’t  mean  to  say  that  the  use 


A  Colorado  Potato  Digger.  Fig.  239. 


of  complete  fertilizers  may  not  be  profitable  for  very 
many — no  doubt  it  is — but  we  can  do  best  as  I  have 
indicated.” 

Getting  Down  to  Figures. 

“  How  long  has  this  orchard  been  planted  ?”  said 
The  Rural,  pointing  to  one  loaded  with  fruit. 

“  It  was  planted  just  15  years  ago  last  spring.  ’ 

“  How  many  crops  have  you  taken  from  it  ?  ” 

“  Seven,  and  the  one  on  it  now  will  make  eight.  The 
first  was  300  baskets,  followed  by  200,  2,000,  600,  5,000, 
600  and  3,000.  The  crop  this  year  will  be  fully  4,000 
baskets.  Add  it  up  and  you  will  find  the  total  for  the 
entire  time.” 

“  That  foots  15,700  baskets.” 

“  Well,  you  can  figure  up  yourself  whether  that  pays 
or  not.  This  orchard  is  on  leased  land.  On  the  other 
side  of  the  fence,  you  see  the  land  is  the  same.  That 
field  has  been  lying  fallow  for  several  years.  It  is 
pow  being  plowed  up  will  be  planted  to  rye,  I 


would  not  take  the  crop  as  a  gift  if  I  had  to  pay  fo 
the  labor.  Fifteen  thousand  baskets,  at  a  dollar  a  bas¬ 
ket,  would  be  just  $1,000  a  year  for  the  life  of  the  or¬ 
chard  of  15  acres,  or  about  $67  per  acre.  Of  course, 
our  peaches  bring  much  better  prices  than  $1 ;  these 
figures  are  only  used  as  a  comparison.” 

“  How  many  acres  have  you  here  in  peaches?  ” 

“  We  have  94  acres  here.  We  have  started  large  or¬ 
chards  in  Georgia  in  addition  to  our  business  here. 
There  we  have  set  out  101,000  trees,  which  will  begin 
to  bear  next  season.” 

“  How  many  acres  of  the  94  which  you  have  planted 
here  are  in  bearing  ?” 

“  About  35.  Next  year  and  the  year  after  will  find 
them  all  in  bearing.  We  are  trying  Crimson  Clover 
this  season :  you  can  see  that  it  has  come  up  finelj\ 
We  sowed  22  acres  of  our  orchards  with  it.” 

“  Will  it  stand  your  winters  ?” 

“  Probably  not :  but  it  grows  very  late  in  the  fall — 
much  later  than  the  common  Red  Clover,  and  it  will 
gather  nitrogen  for  us  for  two  months  to  come.  We 
sowed  it  the  last  week  in  July.” 

Train  TJp  a  Tree  ;  How  it  Will  Grow. 

“  How  do  you  trim  your  trees  ?  ” 

“  We  trim  every  year.  When  we  set  them  out  we 
cut  them  down  to  a  short,  bare  pole.  Next  year  we 
leave  such  shoots  as  are  needed  for  a  symmetrical 
head,  but  shorten  them  from  one-third  to  one-half. 
After  that  we  thin  out  as  seems  necessary  and  head 
back  fully  one-third  every  year.” 

“  Do  you  thin  out  the  fruit?” 

“  Oh  yes,  with  a  full  setting  we  pull  off  more  than 
half.  For  a  long  time  we  found  it  very  difficult  to 
get  our  employees  to  do  this  work  thoroughly.  It 
seemed  like  such  a  waste  to  them.  One  of  our  best 
men,  a  Swede,  came  to  me  once  with  tears  in  his  eyes 
and  begged  to  be  allowed  to  desist ;  but  after  a  few 
seasons,  they  see  the  utility  of  it  and  do  the  work  very 
well.” 

“  How  about  cultivation  ?  ” 

“  We  keep  the  plow,  cultivator  and  harrow  running 
until  about  August  1,  then  stop.  Later  cultivation  is 
apt  to  stimulate  a  growdh  of  wood  that  would  not 
ripen.” 

Varieties  are  the  Spice  of  the  Orchard. 

“  What  varieties  do  you  grow  ?  ” 

“  Mountain  Rose,  Early  Crawford,  Stump,  Oldmixon, 
Salway,  Elberta,  Crosbey,  Late  Crawford,  Smock, 
Keyport  White,  Ward’s  Late  and  Hill’s  Chili.  All 
these  do  well  with  us,  some  better  than  others.  I 
think  the  Crosbey  is  one  of  our  most  valuable  peaches, 
in  its  ability  to  withstand  frost.  In  Vermont,  where 
it  originated,  it  bore  crops  for  eight  successive  years. 
Hill’s  Chili  is  a  peach  of  the  Smock  type,  which  bears 
every  year.  It  is  very  hardy.  On  young  trees,  the 
fruit  is  very  large  and  fine,  but  on  older  ones  it  is  not 
so  handsome.  Come  along  and  let  me  show  you  an 
eight-year-old  orchard,  which  I  think  is  as  fine  as  any, 
if  not  the  finest  in  the  United  States.  It  contains  22 
acres,  is  eight  years  old  and  is  now  in  full  bearing.” 

The  Rural  representative  freely  admitted  the 
claim.  Every  tree  in  the  large  orchard  seemed  to  be 
loaded  with  the  finest  fruit.  The  Mountain  Rose  were 
being  picked  from  this  and  other  orchards,  and,  by 
way  of  parenthesis,  we  wish  to  remark  that  never, 
during  many  years’  observation,  have  we  seen  peaches 
of  that  variety  grow  to  such  a  size.  Had  we  not 
known  them  to  be  such  by  taste,  appearance  of  tree, 
foliage,  etc.,  wTe  would  have  at  once  questioned  his 
statement.  They  averaged  fully  double  the  size  of 
the  Mountain  Rose  as  we  have  seen  them  in  the  New 
York  markets.  The  Crawford’s  Early  were  ripening 
also  and  were  large  and  fine.  Oldmixons  were  already 
as  large  as  those  usually  seen,  while  they  will  nearly 
or  quite  double  in  size.  The  other  varieties  were 
equally  fine.  In  all  the  orchard  of  22  acres — and  we 
went  well  through  it— not  a  tree  was  to  be  seen  which 
showed  any  evidence  of  disease — the  foliage  was  rank, 
dark  green  and  healthy.  It  was  a  sight  worth  a  pil¬ 
grimage  to  see.  The  trees  have  been  headed  low  and 
a  large  part  of  the  fruit  can  be  picked  from  the 
ground.  The  Mountain  Rose  trees  were  very  beauti¬ 
ful  with  their  load  of  red-cheeked  fruit. 

“I  have  never  seen  such  highly  colored  fruit  before,” 
said  The  Rural.  “  How  do  you  get  it  ?” 

“Chemical  fertilizers  alone  are  the  cause.  We  try 
to  find  out  what  the  soil  lacks  in  order  to  produce  per¬ 
fect  peaches  and  then  furnish  it — not  grudgingly,  but 
with  a  liberal  hand.  Such  a  high  color  cannot  be  got 
in  any  other  way.” 

Packing  That  Pays  a  Profit. 

“  I  see  the  men  in  the  house  are  sorting  the  fruit ; 
how  many  grades  do  you  make  ?” 

“  Three.  Come  in  and  see  how  it  is  done.  We  have 
three  grades,  marked  with  red,  white  and  blue  labels 
respectively.  Here  is  a  red  label,  which  goes  on  our 
best  fruit.” 

The  Rural  reproduces  the  label  for  the  benefit  of 
its  readers.  The  white  label  bears  the  same  matter. 
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except  that  instead  of  “Extra  Selected,”  it  bears  the 
legend  “  No.  1  Selected,”  and  the  blue  label,  or  third 
grade,  has,  instead  of  the  above,  the  words  “  Selected 
Seconds.”  U.  C.  Top  U.  C.  All  is  their  epigrammatic 
way  of  saying  that  the  peaches  in  the  middle  of  the 
basket  are  as  good  as  those  on  top  and  those  on  the 
bottom  are  as  good  as  those  in  the  middle.  Here  is 
the  red  label. 


EXTRA  SEI.  ECTEl). 

u.  c.  topTjT  c.  all. 

HALE’S  PEACHES. 

RIPENED  ON  THE  TREE. 

Carefully  assorted  and  packed  so  that  the  top 
shows  average  size  of  entire  contents  of  basket. 
“  U.  C.  TOP  U.  C.  ALL.” 

G.  H.  &  J.  H.  HALE,  South  Glastonbury,  Conn. 

HALE  ORCHARD  CO.,  Fort  Valley,  Ga. 
Largest  Peach  Growers  In  the  world. 

1,000  acres.  158,000  trees. 
Georgia  fruit  In  market  from  June  15th  to  July  20th. 
Connecticut  fruit  from  August  20th  to  October  5th, 
and  every  time  “  U.  C.  TOP  U.  C.  ALL.” 

QUALITY  GUARANTEED. 


“  In  all  three  of  these  grades,”  said  Mr.  Hale,  “  every 
peach  is  perfect  The  red  label  contains  the  largest, 
running  in  size  from  2%  inches  in  diameter  upwards. 
The  white  label  peaches  now  are  from  2  inches  to  2% 
in  diameter — the  blue  from  1%  to  2  inches.  Smaller 
and  larger  peaches  that  are  imperfect  in  any  way  go 
in  baskets  as  culls  and  are  sold  without  label  for  what 
they  will  bring.” 

“  Where  do  you  sell  your  peaches  ?” 

“  Largely  in  New  Haven,  where  they  are  sold  at 
wholesale.  Red  labels  have  been  bringing  us  about 
$2.50  per  basket  with  the  others  selling  at  a  propor¬ 
tionate  reduction.  The  demand  far  exceeds  the  supply. 
We  estimate  our  crop  this  year  in  Connecticut,  will  be 
at  least  20,000  baskets  of  labeled  fruit.  I  should  have 
said  with  reference  to  the  size  of  our  grades,  that  it 
will  vary  somewhat  with  the  varieties  of  fruit.  The 
sizes  given  you  are  about  those  for  Early  Crawford 
and  Mountain  Rose.” 

The  most  critical  horticulturist  would  be  delighted 
with  a  visit  to  these  orchards.  In  every  department 
they  show  the  brains  and  skill  of  their  owners  and  it 
is  a  pleasure  to  know  that  they  are  making  money  out 
of  their  venture.  The  croakers  who  knew  “  peaches 
can't  be  grown  profitably  in  Connecticut,”  must  now 
take  a  back  seat.  The  influence  in  the  right  direction 
of  such  an  enterprise  will  be  felt  all  through  the  Con¬ 
necticut  Valley.  The  orchards  are  all  on  the  higher 
lands,  and  when  practicable,  a  southern  slope  is 
avoided.  A  wash  is  applied  in  the  spring  to  keep  oft’ 
borers,  and  later  in  the  season  the  trees  are  all  ex¬ 
amined  to  see  that  the  wash  has  been  effectual.  Not 
a  trace  of  yellows  was  seen  in  any  of  the  orchards, 
which  tends  to  the  rapidly  forming  belief  in  the  minds 
of  many  that  this  disease  is  more  largely  the  result  of 
starvation  or  imperfect  nutrition  than  of  anything 
else.  The  Rural  congratulates  these  gentlemen  on 
their  success. 

A  Discussion  of  Fertilizers. 

Part  IV. 

Suppose  one  should  hire  a  man  to  build  a  house,  and 
that  he  was  to  furnish  all  the  materials  except  a 
part  of  the  lumber  and  nails.  Now  the  proper  way 
would  be  to  find  just  how  much  of  these  materials  the 
builder  was  to  furnish,  how  much  would  be  needed 
for  the  house,  and  then  provide  the  deficient  material. 
But  suppose  th.it  one  went  on  without  trying  to  find 
out  what  amounts  of  lumber  and  nails  he  should  sup¬ 
ply,  and  bought  and  drew  home  a  big  pile  of  boards 
and  beams,  but  secured  only  a  small  amount  of  nails. 
The  house  would  go  up  to  a  certain  height  or  grow  to 
a  certain  stage  of  completeness  and  then  stop. 

“  Why  don’t  you  go  on  ?  he  says  to  the  builder.” 

“  I  am  out  of  material,”  says  the  man. 

“  Out  of  material,”  says  he.  “  Why  here  is  a  big  lot 
of  lumber.” 

“  Yes,  I  know,”  says  he,  “but  with  lumber  alone 
we  cannot  make  a  house.  To  finish  this  job  as  you 
want  it,  I  must  have  more  nails  to  fasten  the  boards. 
If  you  had  provided  less  lumber  and  more  nails,  you 
would  have  saved  much  trouble  and  extra  expense.” 

Now,  if  one  changes  the  figure,  and  calls  the  house 
a  crop,  the  builder  the  soil,  the  lumber  and  nails 
phosphoric  acid  and  potash,  and  the  deficient  material 
the  plant  food  which  is  needed  to  supply  in  fertilizers, 
then  he  will  see  the  point  I  wish  to  illustrate.  W e 
can  find  out  by  chemical  analysis  how  much  potash, 
etc.,  a  crop  of  a  given  quantity  will  take  from  the  soil, 
but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  find  how  much  of  each  sub¬ 
stance  the  soil  will  furnish.  If  we  have  turned  under 
a  heavy  Timothy  or  a  clover  sod,  there  will  be  a  large 
amount  of  plant  food  in  the  soil,  but  if  the  land  is 
badly  run  out,  a  large  extra  quantity  will  probably 
have  to  be  supplied.  This  question  of  deficient  plant 
food  in  our  soils  is  one  of  the  rqost  important  with 
tybieji  farmers  have  to  deal, 


One  thing  we  need  to  study  is  the  amounts  of  nitro¬ 
gen,  phosphoric  acid,  and  potash  contained  in  the 
ordinary  farm  crops  ;  but  it  is  not  always  easy  to  learn 
this.  We  must  go  to  the  books  and  they  do  not  always 
agree.  For  instance,  in  the  Connecticut  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  Report  for  1889,  page  227,  I  read 
that  the  ears  and  stover  of  a  crop  yielding  75  bushels 
of  sound,  shelled  corn  per  acre  contain :  nitrogen, 
81.8  ;  phosphoric  acid,  35.9  ;  potash,  52  9.  But  in  Bul¬ 
letin  No.  0,  of  the  New  Hampshire  Agricultural  Ex¬ 
periment  Station,  page  3,  I  read  that  a  crop  of  97 
bushels  of  sound  corn  and  15  bushels  of  soft  corn  and 
fodder,  presumably  not  shelled,  contains:  nitrogen, 
70-74  ;  phosphoric  acid,  35.59  ;  potash,  82.66.  Did  Rrof. 
Whitcher  make  a  mistake  in  his  potash  figures?  or  is 
it  the  Connecticut  folks  who  are  at  fault  ?  or  are  both 
right,  and  do  analyses  of  the  ash  of  the  corn  plant 
show  such  a  divergence  with  the  different  varieties? 
for  the  Connecticut  estimate  is  for  dent  and  the  New 
Hampshire  estimate  probably  for  flint  corn.  Light  is 
thrown  upon  this  question  in  the  Connecticut  Station 
Report  for  1887,  pages  122-3. 

A  crop  of  dent  corn  grown  at  the  New  Jersey  Sta¬ 
tion,  yielding  68  bushels  per  acre,  contained  52.2 
pounds  of  potash.  A  crop  of  flint  corn  grown  at  the 
Connecticut  Station,  yielding  about  50  bushels  per 
acre,  contained  74  pounds  of  potash.  Now  note  a 
curious  fact :  the  kernels,  cobs  and  stalks  contained 
the  following  amounts  of  plant  food  per  acre  : 
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33.1  60.2 
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...  52.7 

43.1) 

2.0  1.5 

26.3  27.2 

81.0 

72.(5 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  stalks  of  flint  corn  con¬ 
tain  about  twice  as  much  potash  as  the  stalks  of  dent 
corn. 

It  is  thus  evident  that  corn  varies  greatly  in  the  com¬ 
position  of  its  ash,  and  that  this  is  especially  true  of  the 
stalks.  The  difference  between  dent  and  flint  corn 


A — Pec  for  shifting  sliding  frame.  C— Horizontal  rollers. 

B— Sliding  frame.  D— Upright  rollers. 

seems  to  have  attracted  little  attention.  In  fact  this 
whole  subject  of  the  composition  of  the  “  deficient 
plant  food,”  removed  by  various  crops,  seems  to  have 
attracted  less  attention  than  it  deserves.  The  follow¬ 
ing  table  from  Bulletin  No.  6  of  the  New  Hampshire 
Station  deserves  careful  study. 
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Soft,  15  bushels,  ( 

4300 

3512 

20.55 

10.27 

71.07 

1  Fodder . 

5352 
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5.43 
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51.41 
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Potatoes,  200  bushels . 

12C00 

38.40 

21.00 

07.20 

Clover,  ton . 

3000 

04.32 

16.80 
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Wheat. 
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1240 
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24.48 

6.15 
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75.07 

20.53 
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Ensilage,  20  tons . 

113.00 

44.00 

120.00 

These  figures  give  the  farmer  an  idea  of  the  needs 
of  crops.  The  three  forms  of  plant  food,  nitrogen, 
phosphoric  acid  and  potash,  form  only  a  small  part  of 
our  crops,  but  they  must  be  present  in  sufficient  quan- 
ties  or  crops  will  fail  to  grow  properly.  One  or  two 
or  all  three  may  be  lacking,  and  we  call  the  land  poor. 

The  proportion  of  deficient  plant  food  toother  forms 
of  plant  food  is  an  interesting  study,  and  so  is  the 
money  value  of  the  fertility  which  a  crop  takes  from 
tlie  soil.  These  questions  and  others  of  great  interest 
must  await  another  article,  j.  w.  newton. 

Lamoille  County^,  Vt. 


Northern  Plum  Growing. 

A  NEW  ENGLAND  MAN'S  EXPERIENCE. 

Don’t  Exclude  Such  Japanese. 
Standing  at  the  door  of  the  post-office  in  a  charming 
little  suburb  of  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  early  one  morning, 
a  deep  and  musical  voice  greeted  me  with,  “  How  are 
these  for  plums  ?  ”  Mr.  Horace  L.  Fairchild,  the 
speaker,  came  up  with  his  hands  full  of  plums  beau¬ 
tiful  and  as  large  as  peaches.  They  were  fairer  than 
those  from  the  Golden  Gate,  and  their  aroma  made 
one  forget  about  the  requirements  of  civilized  life  and 
like  a  schoolboy  again  one  felt  like  stepping  up  and 
reaching  out  for  a  juicy  prize.  It  was  before  break¬ 
fast  and  the  dew  and  bloom  were  on  them,  making 
them  bewitching.  Involuntarily  came  the  exclama¬ 
tion  : 

“  Where  did  they  come  from  ?”  to  which  Mr.  Fair- 
child  answered  with  a  proud  smile  : 

“Japanese  plums  from  my  own  trees.” 

“Whew!  Got  any  more?” 

1  have  half  a  bushel  to  each  tree,”  said  he.  “Come 
in  and  see  them  and  have  some.”  No  urging  was  nec¬ 
essary.  The  trees  are  bowed  like  weeping  willows, 
and  the  fruiti  is  hanging  in  ropes.  Twenty  plums  were 
counted  on  a  limb  space  of  five  inches,  and  half  a 
bushel  per  tree  was  a  conservative  estimate.  To  the 
query. 

“How  long  have  you  been  raising  Japanese  plums?” 
Mr.  Fairchild  replied, 

“This  is  my  first  attempt.  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
called  my  attention  to  them  three  years  ago  and  T 
then  ordei’ed  several  varieties.  I  now  have  six  kinds, 
including  Ogon,  Botan  26,  Botan  Sweet,  Botan  Abund¬ 
ance,  Burbank  and  Satsuma.  I  am  the  first  person 
who  has  fruited  Satsuma  east  of  the  Mississippi  so  far 
as  I  know.” 

“  Do  you  mean  me  to  understand  that  these  trees 
that  are  15  feet  or  more  high  have  been  set  only  three 
years  ?” 

“  Yes;  they  were  placed  here  from  a  nursery  three 
years  ago  the  past  spring,  and  were  then  less  than  a 
foot  in  height.” 

“It  seems  hardly  possible  to  believe  it.  The  Jap¬ 
anese  varieties  grow  much  faster  than  other  plums 
then  ?” 

“  That  is  my  experience.  These  have  had  only  the 
very  ordinary  care  and  fertilizing  such  as  I  give  my 
other  plum  trees,  and  have  stood  too  near  together 
perhaps  for  the  best  results,  being  less  than  five  feet 
apart.  They  bear  while  younger  than  any  other  vari¬ 
eties  of  plums  and  bear  prodigiously  as  you  see,  on 
soihthat  will  force  only  a  moderate  growth  in  case  of 
the  European  varieties.  I  have  most  of  the  best  known 
kinds  of  the  latter  as  well  as  nearly  a  dozen  sorts  of 
native  American  plums.” 

“  Have  you  some  specific  fertilizer  you  prefer  for 
all  plums  ?  ” 

“  Hen  manure  has  no  equal  in  my  estimation.” 

“  What  sorts  of  Japanese  plums  give  most  promise 
for  the  orchardist  East  and  North  where  other  kinds 
succeed  but  partially  or  fail  utterly  ?” 

“  The  Abundance  and  Satsuma.  The  latter  has  a 
blood-red  flesh  and  ripens  about  the  middle  of  Sep¬ 
tember  in  this  latitude.  It  is  larger  than  the  Abund¬ 
ance  which  is  of  lighter  red,  and  like  it,  is  a  very  pro¬ 
fuse  bearer.  With  my  trees  overloaded  last  year  I  got 
specimens  that  measured  6%  inches  in  circumference 
one  way  and  6%  inches  the  other.  What  they  would 
have  been  with  the  fruit  thinned  I  don’t  know.” 

“  Are  Japanese  plums  as  susceptible  to  the  attacks 
of  black  knot  as  other  kinds?” 

“  I  have  had  very  little  black  knot  on  Ogon,  and 
none  on  other  .Japanese  sorts.” 

“Is  the  statement  that  these  plums  are  proof  against 
the  curculio  true?  ” 

“  They  are  sufficiently  curculio-proof  for  all  prac¬ 
tical  purposes,  excepting  perhaps  Ogon.” 

“  Do  you  feel  convinced  from  your  experience  with 
all  varieties  of  plums  in  the  past  decade  that  this  fruit 
can  be  profitably  raised  for  market  ?” 

“  I  see  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  immensely 
profitable,  especially  the  culture  of  the  Japanese 
varieties.  In  fact,  I  have  so  much  faith  in  it  that  I 
have  set  out  several  hundred  more  trees.  I  believe 
they  will  return  handsome  dividends.” 

“  What  American  plums  do  you  appreciate  most 
highly  and  anticipate  good  results  from  ?” 

“So  far  as  my  experience  goes,  the  Robinson  and 
Mariana.  The  former  is  especially  promising,  and  I 
am  not  surprised  at  the  universal  acceptance  of  the 
latter  as  a  stock  for  budding  choice  varieties  upon.  It 
is  hardy,  takes  the  buds  readily  and  kindly,  and  is 
so  thrifty  as  to  urge  a  great  growth.  If  in  budding 
100  or  1,000  trees  a  few  buds  should  fail  to  grow  and 
Mariana  only  should  occupy  the  space,  the  ground 
will  not  be  wasted.  The  fruit  is  really  excellent.” 

Mr.  Fairchild  suggests  that  there  is  a  wide  field  for 
horticultural  investigation  in  the  cross-fertilization  of 
Japanese  upon  American  pjnms,  and  in  originating 
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new  varieties,  some  of  which  may  prove  superior  to 
any  now  in  existence.  He  says  there  is  little  or  noth¬ 
ing  known  of  the  effects  of  such  cross-fertilization  on 
any  of  the  plums  under  cultivation,  and  believes  there 
is  a  greater  possibility  of  successful  attainment  in  the 
cross  mentioned  than  in  any  between  the  native  and 
European  varieties  or  Japanese  and  European.  He  is 
very  modest  and  reserved  about  what  he  has  achieved, 
but  his  experience  should  certainly  be  a  strong  hint 
to  young  men  who  are  desirous  of  going  into  fruit 
raising  in  the  North  and  making  it  pay  at  an  early 
day.  s. 

Results  of  the  Season’s  Spraying. 

A  HARD  TEST  FOR  THE  PRACTICE. 

Results  in  an  Illinois  Vineyard. 

I  have  used  about  400  pounds  of  blue  vitriol  this  sea¬ 
son  (the  wettest  on  record  here  in  Sangamon  County, 
Ill.),  in  spraying,  and  I  do  not  feel  very  well  satisfied 
with  the  results ;  yet  I  can  see  some.  The  quince 
leaves  that  have  always  spotted  and  fallen,  are  fresh, 
green,  healthy,  and  the  foliage  generally  looks  the 
better  for  the  spraying.  But  the  plums  I  thought  to 
save  from  rot — Imperial  Gage,  Richland,  Hungarian, 
etc. — are  all  gone  in  spite  of  nine  or  ten  thorough 
plasterings  with  the  Bordeaux  mixture.  Indeed  I 
doubt  whether  the  curculio  can  be  killed  by  spraying 
with  any  of  the  arsenites.  I  have  tried  it  every  year 
for  many  years  and  I  reluctantly  give  it  up. 

As  to  grapes,  I  thought  I  could  see  that  the  rot  was 
checked  at  each  spraying,  but  when  it  rains  nearly 
every  day,  unless  one  could  charge  the  clouds  with 
blue  vitriol  and  lime,  I  think  it  extremely  doubtful 
whether  a  crop  of  the  badly  rotting  Concords  on  old 
vines,  in  a  vineyard  infested  with  spores,  can  be  saved. 
At  any  rate,  in  order  to  do  it,  one  must  spray  in  June 
oftener  than  once  a  week.  The  vines  at  the  end  of 
the  rows  received  most  spray  and  have  rotted  the 
least,  but  there  was  a  better  circulation  of  air  among 
them,  and  this  may  figure  somewhat  in  their  preserva¬ 
tion.  Usually  where  the  foliage  is  the  thickest  the 
rot  is  the  worst.  Over  three-fourths  of  the  Concords 
are  gone,  and  a  considerable  amount  of  the  non-rot¬ 
ting  Perkins  and  Cynthiania.  There  is  no  use  in  tel¬ 
ling  me  that  “  one  spraying  of  copperas  in  the  spring 
will  annihilate  anthracnose.  ”  I  sprayed  twice  with  a 
strong  solution  (too  strong)  and  yet  the  disease  is 
worse  than  ever.  What  it  might  have  been  had  I  not 
sprayed  I  do  not  know.  This  year  I  reduced  the 
strength  of  the  Bordeaux  mixture,  using  five  pounds 
of  sulphate  of  copper  and  five  pounds  of  lime  to  the 
barrel  of  water,  and  sprayed  both  sides  of  the  row, 
using  a  Vermorel  nozzle. 

I  commenced  on  May  5,  and  counting  the  two  ap¬ 
plications  of  copperas,  have  sprayed  one  vineyard  11 
times — surely  about  all  one  can  afford  to  if  he  wants 
much  time  for  fishing.  A  row  of  Shaffer  raspbeiries 
has  received  the  same  treatment,  but  it  is  too  early  to 
give  the  results.  benjamin  buckman. 

In  the  Hudson  River  Valley. 

Advent  of  the  Disease. — The  various  forms  of 
mildew  and  rot  which  had  affected  the  grape  vine  and 
its  fruit  for  many  years  in  the  South  and  West, 
reached  the  Hudson  River  Valley  about  five  years  ago. 
Many  of  the  most  valuable  varieties  of  grapes  had 
since  their  introduction  been  subject  to  mildew  to 
such  an  extent  that  they  could  be  grown  only  in  cer¬ 
tain  narrow  limits.  Others,  when  weakened  by  bear¬ 
ing  a  heavy  crop  the  previous  year,  or  in  an  unfavor¬ 
able  season,  yielded  to  fungoid  attacks  and  perfected 
no  fruit.  This  condition  of  affairs  led  most  growers 
for  market  to  reject  all  varieties  that  contained  any 
foreign  blood.  As  Rogers’s  varieties,  Ricketts’s  seed¬ 
lings  and  most  of  the  improved  kinds  were  produced 
by  crossing  our  native  grapes  with  some  of  the  im¬ 
ported  ones,  but  few  varieties  of  first  quality  were 
grown  for  market. 

Introduction  of  the  Bordeaux  Mixture. — About 
the  time  the  disease  attacked  the  hardy  grapes  in  our 
market  vineyards,  the  French  chemists  had  discovered, 
and  the  agents  of  our  Department  of  Agriculture  had 
verified  the  value  of  copper  salts  as  a  fungicide,  par¬ 
ticularly  for  those  forms  that  destroy  the  grape  vine 
and  its  fruit.  The  manufacturers  of  pumps,  antici¬ 
pating  the  demand,  soon  had  on  the  market  efficient 
sprayers.  So  wide-spread  was  the  disease,  and  so  thor¬ 
oughly  was  the  subject  discussed  in  the  agricultural 
press,  experiment  station  bulletins  and  meetings  of 
local  horticultural  societies,  that  early  in  the  summer 
of  1890  perhaps  not  a  single  g'rape-grower  in  this  re¬ 
gion  could  be  found  who  had  not  heard  of  spraying  to 
prevent  mildew  and  black  rot.  Comparatively  few, 
however,  that  year  had  made  their  arrangements 
early  and  sprayed  their  vines,  as  directed  by  the  De¬ 
partment  and  experiment  stations.  Those  who  did 
were  rewarded  by  one  of  the  largest  and  most  perfect 
crops  they  ever  gathered.  Adjoining  vineyards  not 
sprayed  were  in  many  cases  so  badly  diseased  that 
the  crop  was  hardly  worth  gathering. 


The  Bordeaux  mixture  was  generally  used.  Six 
pounds  of  sulphate  of  copper,  four  pounds  of  fresh 
lime  and  22  gallons  of  water  was  the  formula.  The 
marked  success  following  this  treatment  induced 
nearly  every  grape-grower  to  spray  his  vines  the  next 
year,  1891.  A  continuous  dry  season,  which  was  un¬ 
favorable  to  the  development  of  fungi,  favored  the 
crop  and  the  few  who  did  not  spray  their  vines  har¬ 
vested  in  some  cases  as  good  a  crop  as  those  who  had 
done  so.  In  addition  to  this,  the  dry  weather  permit¬ 
ted  the  mixture  to  remain  on  the  stems  and  fruit,  in 
some  cases,  to  such  an  extent  as  to  attract  attention. 
The  “  poison  scare  ”  which  followed  is  known  to  all. 
It,  however,  allowed  those  who  did  not  spray  to  cher¬ 
ish  the  idea  that  they  were  wiser  than  their  neighbors. 
To  secure  the  benefits  of  applications  of  copper  salts 
without  the  drawbacks  attending  the  application  of 
the  Bordeaux  mixture  of  usual  strength,  was  desir¬ 
able.  It  was  suggested  that  one-half  the  quantity  of 
sulphate  of  copper  and  lime  was  equally  efficacious, 
and  that  five  ounces  of  carbonate  of  copper  dissolved 
in  three  pints  of  concentrated  ammonia,  mixed  with 
45  gallons  of  water,  were  either  of  them  as  efficacious, 
more  cheaply  made,  more  easily  applied,  and  would 
not  discolor  the  fruit: 

This  season  the  air  has  been  charged  with  humidity: 
a  great  many  exceedingly  hot  days,  and  more  frequent 
and  heavy  thunder  showers  than  most  of  us  have  ever 
witnessed,  combined  to  make  the  proper  care  of  fruit 
an  exceedingly  difficult  matter.  All  were  aware  that 
these  climatic  conditions  favored  the  development  and 
virulence  of  all  fungoid  diseases  ;  but  to  have  the  Bor¬ 
deaux  mixture  washed  clean  from  the  vines  as  soon  as 
applied  was  exceedingly  discouraging.  Many  vine- 
yardists  waited  for  more  favorable  weather  to  spray 
their  vines.  Meanwhile  the  dreaded  black  rot  was 
putting  in  an  appearance.  To  a  great  extent  picking 
the  affected  grapes  was  resorted  to.  This  should  al¬ 
ways  be  done  ;  for  in  the  later  attacks  of  the  disease, 
it  is  always  found  most  prevalent  near  where  a 
diseased  cluster  has  been  left.  It  was  near  the  last  of 
.July  when  the  weather  seemed  more  settled.  Then 
thorough  spraying  with  the  ammoniacal  solution  of 
carbonate  of  copper  was  generally  done.  As  might 
be  expected  from  the  foregoing  statements,  re¬ 
sults  have  varied  greatly.  The  more  tender  varie¬ 
ties,  like  Brighton  and  Delaware,  have  suffered  from 
downy  mildew  to  a  great  extent.  In  many  vineyards 
of  Concords  the  loss  from  disease  will  be  slight,  while 
in  others  one-fourth  to  one-half  the  crop  will  be  lost, 
and  in  a  few  no  traces  of  disease  can  be  found.  As 
nearly  all  sprayed  more  or  less  frequently,  those 
whose  vines  suffered,  in  some  instances,  attribute 
their  loss  to  the  inefficiency  of  the  weaker  solution 
they  used.  This  is  an  important  matter,  and  worthy 
of  careful  investigation. 

Should  our  Copper  Solution  be  Stronger  ? — 
Many  careful  observers,  and  good  grape-growers  think 
the  efficiency  of  the  Bordeaux  mixture  has  been  im¬ 
paired  by  using  a  weaker  solution  than  that  first  pub¬ 
lished.  Others  suspect  that  the  sulphate  of  copper  in 
the  market  varies  in  purity  and  strength.  I  believe 
that  repeated  tests  at  the  various  experiment  stations 
have  established  the  fact  that  all  the  copper  sulphate 
in  the  market  is  at  least  90  per  cent  pure.  As  to  the 
comparative  efficiency  of  the  weaker  and  stronger 
preparations  of  the  Bordeaux  mixture,  we  will  have  to 
judge  by  facts  and  experience  in  the  vineyard  this 
season.  So  far,  I  believe,  no  exhaustive  experiments 
have  been  made.  The  subject  is  of  sufficient  import¬ 
ance  to  justify  careful  investigation  by  our  various  ex¬ 
periment  stations.  In  the  few  vineyards  where  no 
black  rot  or  mildew  has  appeared,  I  am  informed  that 
thorough  spraying  was  done  immediately  after  each 
heavy  shower;  in  one  case  the  entire  vineyard  was 
sprayed  eight  times  during  the  season. 

Conclusions. — From  the  evidence  I  have,  I  am  led 
to  believe  that  the  Bordeaux  mixture  made  by  using 
12  pounds  of  sulphate  of  copper  and  eight  pounds  of 
fresh  lime  in  50  gallons  of  water  is  a  preventive  of 
black  rot  and  mildew.  To  make  it  efficacious  the  ap¬ 
plication  should  be  made  early  in  the  season  (about 
the  time  the  clusters  have  formed,  before  blossoming), 
and  repeated  every  two  weeks  at  least,  and  oftener  if 
the  leaves  are  washed  clean  by  heavy  rains.  Care 
should  always  be  taken  that  every  leaf  and  cluster  is 
moistened.  After  July  1  two  sprayings  with  five 
ounces  of  carbonate  of  copper  dissolved  in  three  pints 
of  concentrated  ammonia  in  45  gallons  of  water  should 
be  made.  If  this  year's  experiments  demonstrate  that 
using  the  above  solution  of  carbonate  of  copper  is  as 
efficacious  as  the  Bordeaux  mixture,  it  will  be  a  great 
boon  to  the  grape  grower  ;  for  it  is  not  only  cheaper, 
but  cleaner  and  less  liable  to  clog  the  nozzle  of  the 
spraying  pump.  It  is  hoped  that  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  conducted  such  a  series  of  experi¬ 
ments  in  all  the  different  grape  growing  regions  that 
the  results  this  year  will  settle  this  question. 

w.  p.  BARNS, 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of  the 
writer  to  Insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question,  please  see  If  It  Is 
not  answered  In  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions 
at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 

“Popular  Notions”  About  Children. 

There  Is  an  Idea  abroad  that  young  and  growing  children  should  not 
sleep  with  old  people,  because  such  children  will  ‘"draw  weakness 
from  the  old  folks.”  Now  Is  this  simply  a  “  notion”  or  is  It  founded 
on  scientific  principles?  Is  there  any  sound  reason  why  children 
should  not  sleep  with  old  people  ? 

It  is  a  curious  reflection  that  a  popular  belief,  it 
may  perhaps  be  called  a  superstition,  lasts  3,000  years 
and  yet  remains  active  and  lively  ;  how  long  then  may 
it  have  taken  to  fix  some  physiological  peculiarities 
on  any  race  of  animals,  and  what  is  the  age  of  the 
human  race  ?  This  thought  occurs  to  me  as  I  think 
of  the  question  proposed.  The  common  belief  refer¬ 
red  to  existed  in  the  time  of  the  Jewish  King  David. 
It  is  clear  from  this  that  the  conclusion  may  have  been 
made  that  if  any  thing  could  be  gained  by  a  weak  old 
person  by  close  contact  with  a  strong,  healthy  one, 
the  young  person  must  impart  this  at  a  loss  to  the  sys¬ 
tem.  That  this  is  so  commonly  believed  is,  however, 
no  reason  why  it  should  be  true,  but  yet  there  is  some 
scientific  probability  that  it  may  have  some  founda¬ 
tion  in  fact,  to  some  extent.  Warmth  affords  strength 
to  any  person  who  suffers  from  the  weakness  incident 
to  old  age,  and  whose  circulation  is  sluggish.  Cold 
weakens  the  system  and  the  reduced  activity  of  the 
movement  of  the  blood  and  the  resulting  interference 
with  the  action  of  the  lungs,  increase  this  weakness, 
and  exhaustion  follows,  which  in  old  persons  may 
hasten  death. 

The  using  of  vital  heat  is  a  process  of  exhaustion, 
and  to  the  extent  that  an  old  person  may  be  warmed 
by  close  contact  with  the  warm  body  of  a  child,  and 
thus  gain  strength,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the 
child  is  weakened  by  just  so  much  as  the  old  person 
gains.  Heat  is  force,  and  by  the  law  of  the  conserva¬ 
tion  of  forces,  a  scientific  axiom,  as  it  well  deserves  to 
be  called,  all  force  gained  by  any  matter  must  be  im¬ 
parted  by  some  other.  “  Nothing  comes  of  nothing,” 
and  the  gain  of  the  old  person  must  be  made  at  the 
expense  of  the  young.  But  how  much  this  loss  may 
affect  the  child  depends  very  much  upon  its  health 
and  vigor.  A  sickly  one  may  easily  suffer  harm  in 
this  way,  I  can  easily  believe  ;  but  unless  the  occur¬ 
rence  be  continuous,  and  the  old  person  quite  weak,  I 
should  not  think  any  ill  results  would  follow  to  a 
healthy  child  over  five  or  six  years  old.  But  at  the 
same  time  it  is  not  a  practice  that  is  to  be  commended, 
but  c  uite  the  contrary,  on  account  of  the  susceptible 
disposition  of  children,  and  the  possibility,  always  to 
be  avoided  with  the  greatest  care,  that  some  harm 
might  be  done.  dr.  h.  Stewart. 

It  is  not  a  very  agreeable  thing  to  say  or  write  any¬ 
thing  against  popular  “  notions”  and  prejudices.  It 
has  been  well  said  that  no  one  can  be  reasoned  out 
of  a  belief  that  has  been  accepted  without  reason. 
Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  often  the  case  that  there 
is  some  foundation  for  beliefs  that  are  regarded  as 
“mere  notions.”  Old  people  who  are  sound,  sweet 
and  healthy,  will  not  in  any  way  injure  young  chil¬ 
dren,  merely  by  occupying  the  same  room,  or  the 
same  bed.  But  if  the  room  is  too  small,  or  ill  ventil¬ 
ated,  with  hardly  air  enough  in  it  for  one,  a  second 
occupant  is  certainly  objectionable — often  seriously 
so.  People  who  would  not  object  to  opening  the  win¬ 
dow  when  sleeping  alone,  will  close  it  when  a  child 
sleeps  with  them,  fearing  the  child  will  “take  cold.” 
Direct  drafts  are  injurious,  but  free  ventilation  with¬ 
out  drafts  is  an  essential  of  any  sleeping  apartment. 
It  is  easy  to  see  that  injury  may  occur  in  these  ways, 
yet  not  be  chargeable  to  “  age.”  It  is  far  better,  how¬ 
ever,  for  the  child  in  any  case  to  have  its  own  little 
bed,  or  crib,  unless  it  is  so  young  as  to  need  its 
mother’s  or  nurse’s  warmth  to  keep  it  comfortable  ; 
and  this  is  not  infrequently  the  case  in  many  of  our 
Northern  farm  houses.  Perfect  cleanliness  and  an 
abundance  of  pure  air,  without  direct  drafts,  are, 
with  pure  food  and  appropriate  clothing,  the  essen¬ 
tials  of  health,  and  infants  and  young  children  suffer 
more  quickly  for  any  lack  in  these  matters  than 
adults.  DR.  T.  II.  HOSKINS. 

As  yet  this  opinion  has  no  other  foundation  than 
human  experience,  but  it  and  its  converse  have  been 
long  believed  and  acted  upon,  as  is  shown  by  the 
story  from  David’s  old  age  told  in  I  Kings,  1:2,  It  is 
for  the  psychologists  to  go  on  watching  and  recording 
the  manifestations  of  the  immaterial,  invisible  part  of 
the  human  being  in  order  to  discover  more  of  its  na¬ 
ture  and  powers,  and  this  is  being  assiduously  done, 
.especially  by  the  alert  and  ingenious  French  scieq- 
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tists.  Most  of  us  are  sensible  of  an  influence  that 
seems  to  emanate  from  the  person  of  one  approaching 
us  and  which  has  an  effect  of  attraction  or  repulsion, 
of  pleasurable  stimulus  or  the  reverse,  as  the  case 
may  be.  We  often  feel  a  degree  of  this  from  the  near 
approach  of  an  individual  whom  we  do  not,  the  while, 
either  see  or  hear  This  alone  justifies  the  opinion 
that  the  old  are  benefited  and  the  young  correspond¬ 
ingly  enfeebled  when  their  bodies  are  in  close  prox¬ 
imity  for  hours,  as  when  sleeping  together,  w.  G.  k. 

Stable  Comforts  for  the  Dairy  Cow. 

How  much  exercise  does  the  winter  milker  need  from  December  15 
to  April  15? 

What  should  be  her  stable  comforts  to  Induce  her  to  do  her  best? 

1.  I  am  a  young  farmer  and  have  never  had  the  exper¬ 
ience  required  to  answer  these  questions,  although  I 
milk  a  winter  dairy.  I  do  not  consider  it  necessary 
for  a  cow  to  be  turned  out  of  doors  to  exercise  during 
the  time  mentioned  if  she  be  kept  tied  in  the  barn  in 
what  are  termed  half-box  stalls.  If  she  is  in  stan¬ 
chions,  I  think  she  would  do  better  if  turned  out  of 
doors  a  short  time  each  day,  in  fair  weather ;  on 
stormy  days  she  should  be  kept  in. 

2.  In  the  first  place  there  should  be  a  warm  barn  in 
which  the  mercury  would  not  get  below  40  or  42  de¬ 
grees.  I  would  use  Dutch  halters,  half-box  stalls  and 
lots  of  straw  and  good  water  out  of  a  well  fresh  twice 
a  day.  I  would  also  milk  regularly  and  feed  well. 

m.  w.  LAIRD. 

If  the  cow  is  provided  with  a  well  lighted  and  ven¬ 
tilated  stable,  in  which  there  is  never  any  frost,  and 
a  good  bed  of  straw  with  plenty  of  good  feed  and 
water,  she  need  not  see  the  outside  of  the  stable  dur¬ 
ing  that  time.  I  have  observed  that  exercise  for  cows 
during  the  period  mentioned  is  always  advocated  by 
men  whose  barns  are  so  well  ventilated  that  it  is 
necessary  for  the  cows  to  go  out  about  once  a  day  to 
become  warmed  up  and  put  their  blood  in  circulation, 
and  they  generally  have  to  go  so  far  for  water  that 
they  either  freeze  or  go  without  it,  though  they  may 
need  it — a  thing  they  will  often  do.  a.  l.  wales. 

So  far  as  absolute  results  are  concerned  in  obtaining 
milk  from  the  cow  in  winter,  providing  her  environ¬ 
ments  are  right  for  health  and  comfort,  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  she  needs  much  exercise.  Where  cows  are 
in  full  flow  of  milk  they  rarely  take  any  more  exercise 
than  they  are  obliged  to.  If  in  pasture,  they  will  eat, 
lie  down,  chew  the  cud,  digest,  eat  again.  The  func¬ 
tion  of  milk  giving  seems  to  call  for  as  much  quietude 
as  possible.  My  own  idea  is  that  cows  should  have  all 
the  sunlight  possible  and  on  warm  days  in  winter,  I 
like  to  see  them  turned  out  for  a  short  time  in  the  sun¬ 
light  ;  but  never  if  the  sun  does  not  shine. 

As  to  stable  comforts,  I  would  suggest  the  abolish¬ 
ment  of  the  stanchion  and  the  rigid  length  of  floor  in¬ 
volved  in  a  drop.  I  would  tie  the  cow  with  a  halter, 
giving  her  3%  feet  of  space  in  width  and  separate  each 
cow  from  her  neighbor.  I  would  then  secure  if  pos¬ 
sible  as  perfect  ventilation  as  could  be  provided  while 
preventing  the  freezing  of  the  manure.  I  would  give 
the  cow  sufficient  bedding  for  her  comfort,  and  would 
rigidly  see  to  it  that  the  stable  was  well  sprinkled 
with  land  plaster  morning  and  night.  This  is  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  largest  production  possible  of 
winter  milk  with  no  other  considerations  involved. 

Editor  of  Hoard’s  Dairyman.  w.  D.  hoard. 

I  have  been  dairying  the  whole  year  round  for  the 
past  10  years.  At  first  I  used  to  think  my  cows  should 
be  let  out  to  water  twice  a  day  for  exercise,  but  the 
longer  I  continued  at  winter  dairying,  the  more  clearly 
I  found  that  the  less  cows  go  out  in  the  cold,  the 
better  the  results,  and  when  my  old  barns  were  burnt 
two  years  ago,  I  resolved  to  build  a  more  convenient 
one,  which  would  be  warm  and  comfortable  for  the 
stock.  This  I  did  and  fitted  it  up  with  swinging 
stanchions  of  the  latest  and  most  comfortable  pattern, 
and  during  the  past  two  winters  I  have  found  that 
my  cows  do  better  and  give  better  returns  when  kept 
in  their  winter  home  from  December  1  to  April  15, 
without  being-  let  out  except  occasionally  on  very 
warm,  sunny  days  for  about  20  minutes  for  exercise, 
and  they  are  always  glad  to  get  back  to  their  warm 
stalls.  I  do  not  think  that  cows  need  as  much  exercise 
as  some  people  think.  Give  them  a  good,  clean  stall, 
with  plenty  of  room  and  of  pure  water  at  a  tempera¬ 
ture  of  about  50  degrees  twice  a  day,  and  a  variety  of 
good  grain  and  coarse  feed,  and  they  will  show  you 
how  contented  they  are.  Now  I  put  my  dairy  cows 
in  the  stable  about  the  last  of  October  at  nights,  and 
after  about  the  first  of  November,  or  the  15th  at  the 
latest,  I  do  not  let  them  out  oftener  than  once  a  week, 
and  then  only  for  a  few  minutes,  and  they  are  glad  to 
come  in  their  stable,  and  enjoy  it.  Three  times  a  day 
I  feed  cut  corn  fodder,  dry  cured,  as  green  as  I  can  secure 
it,  from  November  1  to  April  15,  or  longer,  if  I  have 
enough;  then  good  clover  hay  until  I  turn  them  out. 
To  each  cow  I  feed  about  14  pounds  of  grain,  composed 


of  bran,  oats,  corn-meal,  oil  and  cotton-seed  meal 
mixed.  This  I  give  dry,  half  in  the  morning  and  half 
in  the  evening  after  each  milking.  This  is  the  best 
feed  I  can  use,  as  it  produces  the  best  results  for  butter, 
and  I  give  my  cows  a  lick  of  salt  every  day  after  I 
feed  their  grain  in  the  morning.  There  is  running 
water  from  a  good  spring  in  the  barn.  About  six 
of  the  cows  have  been  kept  in  the  stable  in  this  way 
for  the  last  five  years,  and  they  are  as  healthy  and  in 
as  fine  a  condition  as  anybody  could  desire.  I  try  to 
give  them  the  best  of  care  and  every  comfort  so  as  to 
get  the  best  butter  yield  per  year.  Last  winter  they 
were  kept  more  closely  in  the  stable  than  in  any  other, 
and  gave  the  best  butter  yield,  and  came  out  this 
spring  in  fine  condition.  john  c.  m’clintock. 

Regulations  for  Stable  Comforts. 

I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that  by  far  too  large  a 
number  of  winter  milch  cows  have  too  much  out-of- 
door  exercise  and  exposure.  They  need  very  little  of 
the  former  and  none  of  the  latter  when  comfortably 
housed  for  the  winter.  A  few  hours  once  in  two  or 
three  days  in  the  sun  on  the  sheltered  side  of  the  barn 
or  tight  high  yard  fence  are  sufficient.  I  would  not 
allow  them  to  be  out  in  a  storm,  especially  rain  in 
cold  weather.  I  think  it  better  for  them  to  go  a 
longer  time  without  exercise  than  to  have  it  under 
such  circumstances.  Stable  comforts  almost  do  away 
with  the  need  of  exercise  ;  if  a  cow  has  these  she  will 
give  as  large  returns  of  milk  in  winter  as  in  summer. 

1.  Provide  a  warm  stable  with  no  drafts  of  cold  air. 
That  the  'person  in  charge  should  be  warm  enough 
with  his  coat  oft'  is  a  good  rule  to  go  by.  2.  There 
should  be  plenty  of  room  for  each  cow  in  her  stall,  the 
size  of  which  should  vary  according  to  that  of  the 
animal.  3.  The  bed  should  be  mjde  of  clean  litter, 
knee-deep,  and  then  a  little  more  might  be  added. 
The  advantage  of  this  cannot  be  emphasized  too  much. 

4.  The  stables  should  be  clean.  No  stock  can  do  their 
best  in  a  filthy  stable.  No  man  is  fit  to  care  for  them 
who  allows  such  a  condition.  All  dirty  bedding  and 
filth  should  be  removed  night  and  morning,  and  re¬ 
placed  with  fresh,  clean  straw.  5.  The  stable  should 
be  well  lighted.  Cows  need  light.  6.  The  cows  should 
have  clean  and  moderately  warm  water  twice  a  day. 

7.  They  should  get  a  bushel  of  good  ensilage  night 
and  morning  with  what  nice  mixed  clover  and  Timothy 
hay  they  will  eat  up  clean.  I  always  feed  bran  liber¬ 
ally  at  all  times  of  the  year  for  milk,  but  in  winter 
some  heartier  kinds  of  mill  feed  are  desirable  in  con¬ 
nection  with  it,  such  as  corn  meal,  or  linseed,  or  cot¬ 
ton-seed  meal.  Regularity  in  care  and  feeding  is  a 
very  important  element  of  success.  So  are  quietness 
and  gentleness  in  and  about  the  stable.  I  find  when 
these  rules  are  carefully  observed  in  minute  detail, 
that  any  cow  will  be  willing  to  do  her  best.  And  if 
in  10  months  out  of  12  (which  is  as  long  as  a  cow  ought 
to  be  required  to  give  milk)  any  one  fails  to  produce 
6,500  or  7,000  pounds  of  milk  let  the  butcher  have  her. 

_  a.  d.  mills. 

What  Fertilizer  For  Prairie  Soil  P 

B.  B,,  Farmingdale,  III. — 1.  On  the  black  prairie 
loam  of  Central  Illinois,  what  would  be  advisable  as  a 
special  fertilizer  for  an  old  patch  of  blackberries?  A 
neighbor  who  has  used  bones  very  freely  under  his 
grapes  reports  a  very  heavy  crop,  free  from  rot,  with¬ 
out  spraying.  Is  there  anything  in  this  fertilizer  that 
should  enable  the  grape  to  resist  the  disease  ?  2. 
Should  the  “  akebia  quinata  ”  sold  by  Eastern  nur¬ 
serymen  be  the  same  as  that  described  in  The  Ameri¬ 
can  Garden  of  March,  ’91,  by  Prof.  Georgeson,  who 
says  “the  fruit  is  usually  three  to  four  inches  long  and 
two  in  diameter.”  Here  the  fruit  is  as  sma’l  as  a  pea, 
nor  does  the  leaf  correspond  with  the  description  and 
illustration. 

Ans. — 1.  We  would  advise,  first  of  all,  a  trial  of 
phosphoric  acid  as  in  acid  superphosphates  or  South 
Carolina  rock  dissolved.  This  would  be  assuming  that 
the  land  needs  phosphoric  acid  only.  If  so,  the  nitro¬ 
gen  of  raw  bone  flour  would  not  be  needed,  and  there¬ 
fore  be  a  needless  expense.  Insufficient  food  is  often 
the  cause  of  plant  disabilities,  and  such  plants  are  the 
first  to  succumb  to  insect  injuries.  In  other  words, 
strong,  well-fed  plants  are  enabled  to  resist  diseases  of 
all  kinds.  2.  The  plant  inclosed  is  not  Akebia  quinata. 
We  cannot  tell  from  the  dried  leaves  what  it  is.  Akebia 
quinata  has  five  small  leaflets  in  a  whorl,  and  the 
fruit  is  as  described  in  The  American  Garden  re¬ 
ferred  to. 

The  “  Old-Fashioned  ”  Potato  Bug1. 

C.  F.  G.,  Brookvllle,  Ind. — Is  there  any  remedy  for 
the  “  old-fashioned  ”  potato  bugs — the  long  fellows — 
two  varieties,  black  and  striped  ?  I  never  see  any  ref¬ 
erence  to  these  pests  in  The  Rural,  and  as  pests  they 
far  surpass  anything  we  have  to  contend  with,  as  they 
come  in  countless  millions  and  absolutely  eat  up  our 
gardens,  weeds  and  all.  The  various  insecticides — 
Paris-green,  kerosene  emulsion,  etc. — which  I  have 
tried  have  no  effect  on  them,  as  they  eat  them  too  and 
thrive  on  them.  What  can  we  do  with  them  ? 


Ans. — A  method  of  destruction  that  is  in  very  gen¬ 
eral  use  is  to  drive  them  into  windrows  of  straw  and 
kill  them  by  burning.  They  are  rapid  runners,  and, 
although  they  have  well-developed  wings,  they  will 
generally  run  instead  of  flying,  [prof.]  .t.  h.  comstock. 

Hen  Manure  and  Ashes  vs.  Chemicals. 

S.  J.,  Quakertown,  N.  ./. — I  can  get  nitrate  of  soda  for 
$50  per  ton  and  superphosphate  for  $35  to  $40.  Now  1 
can  get  hen  manure  for  20  cents  and  unleached  wood 
ashes  for  20  cents  per  bushel ;  are  the  first  or  the  last 
two  the  cheaper  for  onions  growing  on  land  with  a 
clay  subsoil  and  a  top  soil  inclined  to  be  loamy  ? 

Ans. — At  the  prices  named,  we  would  use  the  hen 
manure  and  the  wood  ashes  if  of  good  quality.  The 
trouble  in  buying  the  last  two  is  that  one  does  not 
know  what  they  contain,  while  the  other  two  are  sold 
on  a  guaranteed  analysis  and  one  knows  just  what  he 
is  paying  for.  If  the  hen  manure  and  ashes  are  of 
average  quality  you  will  make  a  bargain  at  the  prices 
named.  If  you  are  to  buy  a  large  quantity  we  would 
advise  you  to  send  samples  to  the  State  experiment 
station  for  analysis.  If  you  use  these  articles,  do  not 
mix  them.  Plow  in  the  hen  manure,  making  it  as  fine 
as  possible,  and  then  broadcast  and  harrow  in  the 
ashes.  You  cannot  use  too  much  for  onions. 

Tiles  That  Fill  from  the  River. 

H.  S.,  Nichols,  Conn.— If  tiles  be  laid  in  land  so  low 
that  they  are  filled  by  the  rise  of  the  river  semi-an¬ 
nually,  will  they  do  any  good  ?  Will  they  be  disturbed 
and  made  useless  ?  If  not,  will  they  pay  for  the  ex¬ 
pense  ? 

Ans.— It  may  be  thought  that  tiles  so  laid  may  be 
filled  by  sediment  carried  into  them  by  the  back  water 
and  this  has  been  urged  as  an  objection  to  the  tile 
draining  of  such  land,  and  to  favor  the  use  of 
open  ditches  instead.  But  I  never  believed  it,  as 
it  seemed  to  me  to  be  improbable.  When,  about 
20  years  ago,  I  was  draining  a  large  swamp  that  was 
overflowed  by  a  stream  at  its  foot  every  spring  and 
fall,  I  made  some  tile  drains,  and  left  open  ditches  on 
the  rest  of  the  land.  Three  years’  backing  up  of  the 
water  made  no  deposit  in  the  ditches,  and  the  tiles  ran 
clear  and  free.  Then  I  laid  the  rest  of  the  tile  and 
filled  the  ditches.  Ten  years  after  the  tiles  were  flow¬ 
ing  all  right,  and,  though  I  have  not  seen  them  since, 
the  present  owner  tells  me  that  there  has  been  no 
trouble  with  them  and  they  are  all  right,  and  to  see 
the  field  no  one  would  think  it  had  ever  been  a  swamp 
where  cows  used  to  sink  out  of  sight  in  the  mire 
holes.  With  this  experience  I  feel  free  to  say  that 
H.  S.  may  be  quite  easy  in  regard  to  the  behavior  of 
such  drains  as  he  describes,  and  they  will  certainly 
pay  for  the  expense  of  laying  them.  In  the  spring 
when  the  stream  lowered,  my  drains  poured  out  full, 
and  in  two  weeks  the  land  was  dry,  though  previously 
a  soft,  spongy  morass.  H.  stewart. 

Plums  Breeding-  True. 

L.  H.,  Herkimer,  N.  Y. — An  old  farmer  friend  once 
said  to  me  :  “I  plant  a  pit  from  this  old  blue  plum 
sometimes  call  the  Horse  plum,  and  it  produces  a  tree 
bearing  exactly  the  same  fruit.  I  plant  a  pit  from  a 
Washington  or  Golden  Drop,  and  I  get  the  Lord  knows 
what.  Why  is  this  ?  ” 

Ans. — The  problem  seems  a  difficult  one  to  those  who 
have  not  looked  into  it.  The  blue  plum  is  a  fruit  with 
an  ancestry  running  back  hundreds  of  years.  It  has 
ancestors  galore,  and  its  type  is  thoroughly  fixed  by 
generations  of  planting.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Washington  or  Golden  Drop  has  no  ancestors  at  all. 
Both  are  freaks  or  sports,  and  all  the  Washington  and 
Golden  Drop  trees  in  existence  are  bits  or  pieces  of  the  , 
original  sports — handed  down  and  perpetuated  by  the 
grafting  or  budding  process.  Only  one  Washington 
plum  tree  was  ever  produced  from  seed.  To  obtain 
trees  bearing  similar  fruit  is  possible.  If  one  should 
shield  the  trees  when  in  bloom  from  cross-fertiliza¬ 
tion,  plant  the  pits,  select  only  fruit  which  was  per¬ 
fect,  plant  pits  from  these,  and,  when  the  trees  fruited, 
select  only  those  fruits  which  might  chance  to  be  re¬ 
productions  for  planting  again,  the  thing  might  be 
accomplished  in  50  years — it  might  take  500,  but  it  is 
possible  on  the  lines  indicated. 

Miscellaneous. 

“  Winter  Fife"  Wheat. — G.  W.  K.,  Fishersville,  Va. — 
Jones’s  Winter  Fife  is  alluded  to,  we  presume.  We 
doubt  if  it  will  outyield  Fultz  or  if  the  straw  is 
stronger,  but  it  will  make  a  far  better  flour. 

“  Subscriber,"  Ripley,  N.  Y. — The  insects  were  sent 
to  Prof.  J.  II.  Comstock,  who  says:  “They  appear 
like  immature  squash  bugs  ;  but,  as  no  adult  specimens 
were  sent,  I  cannot  determine  the  species.” 

Grasses  Named. — P.  W.  J. ,  Pontiac,  Mich. — The 
grasses  sent  for  names  are  :  No.  1,  Panicum  crusgalli — 
Barn-yard-Grass  ;  No.  2,  Panicum  sanguinale — Crab  or 
Finger-Grass ;  No.  3,  Eragrostis  poseoides — Strong- 
scented  Meadow  Grass  ;  No.  4,  Panicum  capillare — Old 
Witch  Grass. 
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Road  Dust  For  Squash  Bug's. 

J.  E.  W.,  Stkkatok,  III. — I  saw  in  a 
late  Bubal  that  one  of  its  readers  has 
been  using-  saltpeter  (nitrate  of  potash) 
for  the  yellow  squash  bug-.  I  don’t  think 
this  bug  is  anywhere  more  troublesome 
than  in  the  West  and  I  have  never  failed 
to  drive  it  away  in  from  three  to  four 
days.  When  the  road  is  very  dry  and 
dusty  I  gather  a  box  of  the  fine  dust  and 
keep  it  dry,  and  as  soon  as  the  bug  makes 
its  appearauce  I  dust  my  plants  while 
the  dew  is  on  late  at  night  or  early  in 
the  morning.  An  addition  of  50  per  cent 
of  wood  ashes  makes  the  application 
more  effective.  I  have  used  it  successfully 
also  on  my  quince  and  cherry  trees.  Next 
spring  I  shall  try  it  on  the  plum  trees.  I 
don’t  think  the  curculio  will  like  the 
dust  any  better  than  do  the  vine  bugs  or 
the  insects  on  the  quince  and  cherry.  It 
costs  only  a  little  labor:  let  Rural  read¬ 
ers  try  it. 

Some  Notes  on  Back  Numbers. 

S.  A.  Little,  Seneca  County,  N.  Y. — 
It  pays  one  richly  to  look  over  the  back 
numbers  of  The  Rural,  refreshing  one’s 
memory  on  points  which  might  other¬ 
wise  be  forgotten,  since  the  first  readirg 
is  often  hurried. 

Among  the  first  things  to  catch  my  eye 
to-day,  when  enjoying  this  sort  of  re¬ 
viewing,  was  Col.  Brigham's  plea  for 
debt-paying  associations,  in  the  issue  for 
May  28,  an  article  which  should  be 
brought  before  every  farmers’  organiza¬ 
tion  in  the  land  for  careful  consideration. 
Col.  Brigham’s  closing  advice  to  young 
men  to  “rent  or  buy  a  small  piece  of 
land  ”  and  pay  for  it,  rather  than  to  go  in 
debt  for  a  larger  area,  is  really  worthy  of 
daily  thought.  Debt  is  an  incubus  which 
has  ruined  many  an  otherwise  happy 
home,  and  a  mortgage  is  the  worst  fertil¬ 
izer  a  man  ever  applied  to  a  farm. 

The  issue  of  June  25  says  the  rose-bugs 
appeared  on  the  Rural  Grounds  “in 
greater  numbers  than  ever  before.”  The 
reverse  was  the  case  in  this  section. 
Among  the  wild  plants  the  white  daisy — 
Leucanthemum  vulgare — seemed  a  favor¬ 
ite  with  them. 

One  feels  like  shaking  hands  with  Jer¬ 
sey  man  when  one  reads  on  page  42G,  “  My 
belief  is  that,  in  the  long  run,  profit 
comes  to  the  farmer  who  pays  best  atten¬ 
tion  to  lessening  the  cost  of  production.” 
But  lessening  the  cost  of  production  is 
not  the  only  element  of  success.  The 
farmer  must  know  when  and  how  to  sell 
his  products.  A  delay  of  but  a  few  hours 
sometimes  makes  the  difference  between 
success  and  failure.  Just  here  let  me 
ask  the  opinion  of  those  concerned 
whether  that  successful  Tompkins  County 
farmer,  Mr.  Thomas,  of  Brockton,  is  right 
when  he  advocates  the  sale  of  the  whole 
wheat  crop  in  the  fall,  and  the  buying  of 
flour  for  family  use.  He  claims  that  the 
average  price  of  wheat  is  as  good  soon 
after  harvest  as  at  any  other  time,  and 
that,  by  selling  it  then,  the  chances  of 
loss  by  vermin  and  fire  are  all  obviated, 
and  that  the  miller’s  toll  makes  our  own 
flour  cost  as  much  as  he  chai’ges  for  his. 

In  another  number  I  see  a  query  in  re¬ 
gard  to  turning  turnips  under  for  fertil¬ 
izing  purposes.  J.  E.  Buell,  a  Wayne 
County  farmer,  has  near  the  roadside  a 
field  which  has  been  rather  unproductive 
for  some  years.  Last  summer  he  was 
unable  to  get  an  early  crop  in  it,  so  he 
sowed  flat  turnips  broadcast.  They  came 
up  and  grew  splendidly.  Hundreds  of 
bushels  of  the  larger  ones  were  gathered 
and  put  ’nto  pits,  and  the  small  ones 
were  left  on  the  land.  The  field  was 
sowed  to  oats  this  spring,  and  has  pro¬ 
duced  a  fine  crop.  The  spots  where  the 
pits  stood  and  where  the  turnips  were 
left  when  the  good  ones  were  drawn 
away,  could  be  plainly  seen  all  the  while 


the  oats  were  growing.  I  am  only  an 
“eye  witness”  and  cannot  report  the 
actual  value  of  the  turnips  as  fertilizers, 
but  appearances  are  certainly  in  their 
favor. 

There  seems  to  be  a  popular  idea  that 
the  Leghorn  hen  never  sits,  and  a  note  in 
the  issue  for  June  11,  says  “the  Leg¬ 
horn  is  a  miserable  nurse.”  I  admit  that 
“  one  swallow  does  not  make  a  summer;” 
but  one  of  my  Leghorns,  hatched  in  May, 
1891,  has  a  fine  brood  of  chickens  as 
large  as  quails,  which  she  is  still  “  moth¬ 
ering  ;  ”  another,  when  not  allowed  to 
sit,  acted  as  stepmother  to  a  brood  which 
had  been  forsaken  by  their  mother,  and 
a  third  is  as  persistent  as  a  Wyandotte 
and  required  a  third  imprisonment  be¬ 
fore  she  abandoned  the  idea  of  making 
an  incubator  of  herself.  All  three  are 
pure-bred  birds. 

A  Villag-e  Man  That  Earned  A  Farm. 

I).  C.  S.,  Jasper,  N.  Y. — The  question 
about  young  men  earning  a  farm  inter¬ 
ests  me  because  I  am  a  farmer  and  b3- 
cause  I  was  a  village  boy  who  was  not 
contented  in  a  village.  Nothing  but  a 
farm  and  horses  would  do  for  me,  and  I 
have  always  taken  great  interest  in  all 
live  stock.  1  commenced  working  out 
when  young;  but  when  21  years  of  age  I 
began  to  save  money  for  myself,  work¬ 
ing  on  a  farm  for  $200  a  year.  After  a 
year  or  so  I  worked  at  almost  any  thing. 
When  25  years  old  I  had  saved  $400  or 
$500.  At  that  time  I  was  married  and  my 
wife  and  I  both  worked  out  for  two 
years;  then  we  worked  a  farm  on  shares 
for  two  years  more.  Then  we  were  worth 
about  $1,000  invested  in  stock,  tools  and 
horses,  so  we  were  not  getting  rich  very 
fast.  Farms  sell  here  for  $20  to  $50  an 
acre,  according  to  the  improvements — 
not  as  much  as  it  cost  to  make  the  latter 
and  clear  the  land.  If  a  young  man  is 
strong  and  economical  he  might  save 
enough  to  buy  a  farm  after  a  while;  but 
it  is  the  work  of  a  lifetime  to  make  a 
good  farm  in  almost  any  country  and 
get  the  improvements  that  make  it 
worth  while  to  farm;  but  farming  is  as 
sure  a  way  to  get  a  living  as  I  know  of. 
If  a  man  has  a  great  desire  to  live  in  the 
country  and  have  a  farm  and  is  willing  to 
give  up  everything  else,  he  probably 
could  get  a  farm  in  this  country.  I 
would  like  one  or  two  of  those  young 
men  to  work  for  me,  those  who  want  to 
be  farmers  and  will  not  be  satisfied  to  be 
anything  else,  men  who  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  farming  and  want  to  learn 
how  to  farm.  Boys  that  want  to 
earn  a  few  dollars  and  then  go  to  the 
village  and  spend  them,  or  go  to  school 
to  become  teachers  or  join  some  of  the 
professions  are  not  worth  much,  as  they 
are  not  interested  and  do  not  learn  how 
to  do  their  work  well  and  quickly.  I 
never  had  more  than  one  or  two  hands 
who  were  of  any  profit  to  me,  because 
as  soon  as  they  had  learned  what  I  wanted 
they  went  to  try  something  else. 

Any  Chance  for  a  Young:  Man  ? 
Franklin  Dye,  Sec’y  N.  J.  Board  of 
Agriculture. — Yes,  here  in  New  Jersey 
there  are  good  chances  for  young  men  (and 
their  wives)  of  intelligence,  firm  purpose 
and  economical  habits  who  are  willing 
to  work.  A  few  days  ago  it  was  my  privi¬ 
lege  to  make  a  two-day  inspection  of 
farms  in  Somerset  County,  this  State,  for 
a  special  purpose.  The  history  of  one 
fine,  productive  farm  visited,  which  was 
thrown  out  to  “  the  commons  ”  before 
the  present  owner  bought  it,  about  40 
years  ago,  led  me  to  ask  him  : 

“  Mr.  S. ,  how,  in  the  light  of  your  ex¬ 
perience  and  observation,  do  the  chances 
for  success  in  farming  for  a  young  man 
compare  now  with  those  existing  40  years 
ago  ?  ”  Promptly  the  answer  came  : 

“  At  the  prices  at  which  farms  are  sell¬ 
ing  in  New  Jersey  to-day,  a  young  man 
who  has  means  enough  to  properly  stock 
a  farm  will  be  safe  in  buying  ;  and,  al¬ 
though  he  may  have  nothing  to  pay 
down  on  the  farm,  yet,  with  good  man¬ 
agement,  I  believe  he  can  pay  for  it 
within  15  years.” 


This  is  the  opinion  of  an  intelligent 
farmer  who  has  brought  his  farm  up 
frim  non- productiveness  to  heavy  yields 
of  the  general  farm  crops  each  year.  He 
ran  in  debt  for  it  all,  and  it  was  too  poor 
to  produce  any  farm  crop.  Many  farms 
that  are  on  the  market  to-day  in  this 
State  are  in  a  good  state  of  cultivation, 
and  will  yield  fair  crops  immediately. 
Then,  too,  there  is  now  this  advantage 
over  many  years  ago — numerous  ques¬ 
tions  connected  with  agriculture  which 
were  mysteries  then  have  been  solved 
since,  so  that  a  young  man  who  will  avail 
himself  of  the  advances  made  and  the 
helps  at  hand,  can  farm  in  whatever  line 
or  lines  he  may  choose  with  greater  cer¬ 
tainty  of  reaching  definite  results. 

I  am  not  much  in  favor  of  renting,  yet, 
if  the  person  is  a  novice  and  wishes  to 
feel  his  way  before  making  a  permanent 
choice,  it  might  be  well  to  rent.  But 
original  plans  cannot  have  full  develop¬ 
ment  under  the  tenant  system  ;  both  par¬ 
ties  are  measurably  restricted.  “  Econ¬ 
omy  and  steady  work ’’—there  is  the 
secret  of  success,  and  any  young  couple 
beginning  with  those  habits,  will,  other 
things  being  in  fair  proportion,  succeed. 
Buy  in  the  East.  I  know  of  a  number  of 
farms  belonging  to  elderly  people,  to 
widows  or  estates  that  could  be  pur¬ 
chased  on  very  good  conditions.  They 
are  near  good  markets  and  the  many  ad¬ 
vantages  possessed  here  of  schools, 
churches  and  good  society. 

As  to  special  crops,  they  depend  some¬ 
what  on  location  ;  but  there  is  hardly  a 
location,  in  this  State  at  least,  where 
special  crops  are  not  successfully  grown. 

The  Harlequin  Cabbag-e  Bug-. 

Prof.  A.  J.  Cook,  Michigan  Agricul¬ 
tural  College. — I  see  some  person  asks 
in  a  late  Rural  for  a  remedy  for  the 
Harlequin  cabbage  bug  so  destructive 
in  the  Southern  States.  As  this  hand¬ 
some  bug  is  working  rapidly  northward, 
we  as  well  as  our  Southern  friends,  may 
soon  need  a  remedy.  Prof.  H.  E.  Weed 
tells  me  that  by  sowing  or  planting  a 
row  of  mustard  among  the  cabbages,  the 
bugs  will  be  attracted  to  this  plant, 
which  they  seem  to  prefer,  and  then  may 
be  easily  killed  by  spraying  the  plants 
with  undiluted  kerosene  emulsion.  This 
will  very  likely  kill  the  plants  as  well  as 
the  bugs;  but  as  the  mustard  is  a  weed 
and  should  not  be  allowed  to  form  seeds, 
we  should  wish  to  kill  it  and  the  bugs  to¬ 
gether.  We  use  a  bad  weed  to  attract 
( Continued  on  next  page  ) 
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dages  and  crutches,  and  a  happy  man  I  was.” 
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Farmers’  Club  Discussion.  * 

( Continued .)  ( 

the  bug’s,  and  then  kill  both.  Prof. 
Weed  also  tells  me  that  the  Hubbard  r 
kerosene  emulsion — that  recommended 
at  Washington — will  not  work  in  Mississ¬ 
ippi,  the  water  being  all  hard.  Prof.  . 
Weed's  experience  is  like  my  own,  to 
wit  :  the  bicarbonate  of  soda  and  lye 
added  to  hard  water  will  not  form  a  good 
emulsion  by  the  Hubbard  formula; 
while  the  formula  recommended  by  me 
will  work  perfectly  with  any  water,  any  j 
soap,  and  with  cold  or  warm  kerosene. 

If  we  use  hard  water  or  water  which 
contains  much  lime,  or  use  very  cold  ker¬ 
osene  oil,  as  we  are  likely  to  do  in  wTin-  ; 
ter  when  we  are  preparing  the  emulsion 
for  vermin  on  stock,  we  cannot  meet 
with  success,  if  we  use  four  times  as 
much  oil  as  water;  while  if  we  reverse 
the  proportions,  and  stir  vigorously,  by 
the  use  of  a  force  pump,  we  shall  never 
fail.  Kerosene  emulsion  is  one  of  our 
most  valuable  insecticides,  and  shoul  1 
not  be  discredited  owing  to  the  use  of  an 
imperfect  recipe. 

Cur  Dogs  Valuable  in  Death. 

W.  L.  D.,  Bowling  Green,  Ky. — A  quo¬ 
tation  from  the  Country  Gentleman  in  a 
recent  Rural  tells  of  the  trouble  an  Ohio 
gardener,  who  used  composted  night  soil 
for  manure,  had  in  the  sale  of  his  fruit. 
Prejudices,  however,  have  their  compen¬ 
sations,  as  I  happen  to  know.  When  a 
boy,  on  the  plantation,  we  had  difficulties 
from  the  known  love  of  the  “  man  and 
brother”  for  “watermillyons.”  One  spring 
the  dogs  began  to  kill  the  sheep,  not 
our  own  dogs,  for  they  were  hounds,  but 
the  neighbors’  dogs,  of  mongrel  breeds. 
Several  of  these  we  killed,  in  flagrante 
delicto,  and,  as  we  were  about  digging 
the  holes  to  make  watermelon  hills,  the 
carcasses  were  cut  up  so  that  one  piece 
could  be  and  was  apportioned  to  each 
hill.  The  hands  who  aided  in  the  opera¬ 
tion  were  aghast,  and  the  fact  was  soon 
known  in  every  cabin  within,  miles.  The 
result  was  that,  although  the  crop  of 
melons  was  large,  none  were  taken. 

Clay  Collars  for  Quicksand  Tiles. 

J.  J.  W.  B.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. — 

W.  H.  J.,  Edgewood,  Pa. — I  have  a  piece 
of  ground  about  25  yards  square,  under¬ 
laid  with  quicksands  at  a  depth  of  about 
two  feet.  I  have  laid  tile  through  it  to 
the  main  spring,  and  branch  drains 
about  eight  feet  apart,  but  these  do  not 
dry  the  ground  ;  sand  works  in  and  tills 
the  tiles  in  a  few  days  after  they  have 
been  laid  and  does  not  wash  out.  After 
leaving  the  swampy  ground  a  few  yards, 
water  finds  its  way  to  the  main  tiles  and 
passes  away  all  right,  leaving  the  ground 
dry.  How  should  it  be  treated  ? 

In  a  late  number  of  The  Rural  New- 
Yorkkr  1  saw  the  above  note.  In  this 
and  adjoining  States  quicksand  is  often 
encountered  in  the  underdrainage  of  the 
land.  To  overcome  the  difficulty,  use 
common  clay  tiles  withotit  collars,  place 
lumps  of  clay  in  the  bottom  of  the  drain 
where  the  tiles  come  together,  lay  them 
(true  to  grade)  joining  the  ends  closely 
together,  then  cover  the  joints  with 
clay,  compacting  it  closely  around  them 
with  the  hands.  The  clay  will  prevent 
the  quicksand  from  entering  the  drain, 
and  admit  the  water.  If  will  become 
sufficiently  porous  after  a  few  weeks  to 
allow  the  water  to  enter  freely  at  the 
joints.  This  is  the  common  practice  in 
the  regions  of  country  where  quicksand 
is  very  commonly  encountered  in  drain¬ 
age.  When  the  banks  are  likely  to  cave 
on  account  of  the  sand  and  water,  exca¬ 
vate  only  a  few  feet  of  the  ditch  and  lay 
the  tiles  up  close  to  the  digging,  keeping 
the  upper  end  of  the  last  tile  laid  closed 
until  the  next  tile  is  joined  to  it,  thus 
preventing  the  sand  from  entering  at  the 
ends  of  the  tiles  as  they  are  being  laid. 
In  many  cases  the  sides  of  the  ditch  have 
to  be  supported  with  planks  until  the 
tiles  are  securely  laid.  Where  it  is  not 
convenient  to  get  clay,  wrap  the  joints 
with  strips  of  tar  paper  three  or  four  in¬ 
ches  in  width.  The  paper,  if  closely 
wrapped  around  them,  will  keep  out  the 


sand  and  allow  the  water  to  enter  the  W ord  for  W ord. 

drain  between  it  and  the  tile.  We  pre-  - Life  :  “  It  is  better  to  clothe  the 

fer  the  clay  on  account  of  its  durability  ;  naked  truth  in  polite  language.” 

the  paper,  however,  will  last  many  years.  ,  ,  , 

^  1  ’  „  ’  A.,  ,  .  - N.  Y.  Herald:  “Everybody  loves 

The  use  of  collars  for  tile  drains  was  ,,,,,,  ,  ,  .  _ 

,  ,  .  ,,  0,  ,  a  truth-teller  who  knows  when  to  keep 

abandoned  many  years  ago  m  the  states  .  M 

where  the  greatest  amount  of  drainage 

is  being  done.  - Journal  of  Commerce  :  “  If  the  lib¬ 

erty  to  strike  is  to  be  unquestioned,  it  is 
Some  Illinois  Fruit  Notes.  high  time  that  there  be  a  strike  for  lib- 

15.  Buckman,  Sangamon  County,  111.  erty.  The  country  seems  to  be  subject 
— We  expect  hard  winds  in  the  latter  to  a  worse  despotism  than  the  colonists 
part  of  the  season  to  blow  off  and  reduce  suffered  more  than  a  century  ago  under 
the  amount  of  fruit  on  the  trees,  but  British  rule.” 

who  ever  heard  of  an  apple  crop  being  “  lx  view  of  the  possible  inconveniences 
ruined  by  hard  winds  at  spraying  time,  of  having  an  employer,  as  illustrated 
Never  have  I  seen  greater  promise  of  a  just  now  at  Homestead  and  Coeur  A’ Alene, 
bountiful  crop  of  apples,  pears,  plums  and  the  attention  of  the  public  is  called  to 
cherries  than  at  the  last  blooming  time,  the  privilege  enjoyed  by  the  farmer  of 
but  a  thrashing  24  hours’  wind  from  the  being  his  own  boss.  There  is  always  a 
west  not  only  caused  nearly  all  the  larger  living  to  be  dug  out  of  the  ground  by  any 
fruits  to  drop  but  even  affected  the  cur-  able-bodied  man  who  doesn’t  fancy  mill- 
rants  and  gooseberries.  Pretty  large  ing.” 

story!  Yes  it  is,  and  here  is  one  more  - Ram’s  Horn:  “The  world  needs 

cause  for  the  failure  of  an  apple  crop,  more  Gf  the  kind  of  religion  that  gets  into 
never  before  noticed  that  I  am  aware  of.  th(J  hands  and  feet/> 

But  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  some 

varieties  are  more  persistent  than  others  “  One  of  the  men  whom  the  devil  feels 
There  will  be  a  few  Jannets  and  the  surest  of  is  the  moderate  drinker  who 
Wealthys.  The  Northern  Spy  which  thinks  he  is  sale. 

drops  so  badly  later  on  still  hangs.  The  “  There  is  something  wrong  with  the 
Minister  is  another  example.  Among’  man’s  head  who  falls  down  on  the  same 
many  varieties  that  I  have  fruited  none  banana  skin  twice.” 
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^  Circulars  to  the  n 

“y  TIE  CO.,  $ 

>6.  Unadllla,  N,  Y, 


THE  CURTIS  STEEL  ROOFING  COMPANY 

SELLS  IRON  AND  STEEL 

ROOFING 


direct  to  YOU  at  Agents’  prices. 

GUARANTEE. 


Write  for  our 


lias  borne  more  heavily  than  the  Minis¬ 
ter.  Notwithstanding  its  acidity,  if  it  | 
were  a  winter  in  the  place  of  a  fall  apple, 
it  would  be  very  valuable.  Among  the 
new  apples  the  Bohemian  Girl  or  Gypsy 
seems  promising  as  an  early  August  ap¬ 
ple.  It  is  large,  has  the  red  of  a  well- 
colored  Janet  and  is  of  very  good  quality, 
and  is  also  an  early  bearer.  How  beau¬ 
tiful  the  August  crab  is  !  Even  the  most 
enterprising  nurseryman  eannot  overdo 
it  in  a  picture,  and  although  the  crab 
flavor  is  there,  it  is  nearly  good  enough 
to  eat.  The  Japanese  plums  and  Russian 
apricots  did  not  share  in  the  general  fall, 
but  the  rot  caught  them,  and  the  latter 
proved  a  fine  breeding  ground  for  the 
curculio.  No  one  is  rushing  after  them 
now  at  $2  a  tree. 

A  Chance  in  Alabama. 

T.  B.,  South  Lowell,  Alabama. — To 
secure  success  in  farming  for  young  or 
old  more  depends  upon  the  man  and  his 
inclinations  than  upon  the  advantages 
offered  by  any  section  of  country.  Should 
he  favor  fruit  raising,  truck  farming  and 
the  rearing  of  a  few  cows  and  sheep, 
there  is  no  section  where  profits  are  more 
certain  than  in  this,  where  unimproved 
land  can  be  bought  at  from  $2  to  $3  per 
acre,  well  adapted  to  fruit  raising,  etc., 
and  yielding  a  fine  summer  range  for 
stock.  About  40  coal  mines  are  in  oper¬ 
ation  in  the  county,  giving  employment 
to  a  great  number  of  workmen,  and  af¬ 
fording  a  home  market  for  all  produce 
raised  here,  and  there  is  direct  rail  com¬ 
munication  with  Birmingham,  Montgom¬ 
ery  and  other  large  manufacturing  cities. 
Five  years  ago  our  nearest  railroad  depot 
and  coal  mine  was  35  miles  away,  now 
three  trunk  lines  run  through  the  county 
and  another  is  likely  to  be  built  at  an 
early  date,  and  mines  are  being  opened 
on  all  these  roads.  The  high  wages 
paid  on  the  railroads  and  in  the  mines 
have  drawn  heavily  on  the  agricultural 
classes,  and  thousands  of  acres  of  land 
are  lying  idle,  and  fruits  and  vegetables 
are  shipped  in  from  other  States.  In  17 
years  I  have  never  known  a  failure  in 
the  grape  crop.  Peaches  and  other  early- 
blossoming  fruits  should  be  planted 
on  high  land  where  they  rarely  fail. 
Potatoes  do  well  and  yield  two  crops  an¬ 
nually.  If  the  inquirers  think  the  above 
would  suit  them,  I  will  furnish  them 
with  definite  figures,  as  to  cost  of  land, 
buildings,  cows,  sheep,  etc.  Many  North¬ 
ern  men  are  settled  here  and  are  doing 
well. 

*  *  * 

i  A  free  subscription  to  the  R.  N.-Y. 
for  one  full  year  to  any  old  subscriber, 
in  return  for  10  three-month  trial  sub- 
:  scriptions  at  25  cents  each. 


“  Beware  of  the  man  who  dips  his 
tongue  in  oil  before  he  speaks.” 

- The  Breeder’s  Gazette:  “The 

New  York  Legislature  has  prohibited  by 
statute  parachute  descents.  Possibly 
some  county  fairs  in  that  State  will  now 
actually  have  to  offer  attractions  of  an 
agricultural  character  instead  of  balloon 
and  parachute  performances.  Are  the 
rights  of  managers  of  county  fairs  to  be 
thus  circumscribed  ?  Must  these  fairs 
actually  become  exponents  of  agricul¬ 
tural  progress  instead  of  circus-like  exhi¬ 
bitions  designed  to  cater  to  the  curiosity 
of  the  crowd  ?  Are  we  not  happening 
upon  evil  times — times  when  the  absence 
of  liquor  selling,  gambling  devices  and 
side  shows  will  spoil  all  the  ‘  fun  ’  of  the 
county  fair  ?  Must  it  really  in  time  be¬ 
come  a  tame  pumpkin  and  stock  show  ? 
We  fear  it  must ;  at  least  we  hope  it  will, 
and  that  very  soon.” 


Ip  you  name  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  our  advertisers  you 
may  be  pretty  sure  of  prompt  replies  and  right 
treatment. 

Rigby  Potato  Digger. 

c  The  only  successful  potato  digger  ever  Invented. 
Durable,  easy  to  work  and  satisfactory  In  results. 
Is  being  used  In  the  great  Aroostook  potato  region. 
Send  for  circulars  giving  testimonials  and  full  par¬ 
ticulars. 

RIGBY  &  BURLEIGH, 

HOULTON,  MAINE 


Address  Box  1385,  Niles,  Ohio. 

SCIENflFIC  SWEEP  MILL 

For  TWO  HORSESJ&^v  Scnton  trial. 
Fully  <» uaranteed.  atfWL  yg  —  |  ^ 

Grinds  EAR  CORN  vBSj* 

and  SMALL  GRAINS,  . 

and  pecullardress  of  Grinders. 

Gives  better  work,  more  -Jt&fr+S iyjSL.-, 
of  it,  with  loss  work  1°  ‘  ‘  / 

tram  than  any  other. 

Seo“dthu “d’oT  POWER  MILLS 

THE  FOOS  MFG. CO. Springfield, O. 

ENGINES, m8.!".. 

Threshing  Machines, 

Best  Machinery  at  Lowest  Prices 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  York,  Pa. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE. 


“Let  dogs  delight  to  bark,  and  bite" 

Each  other  If  they  choose, 

But  tender  lambs,  and  high-bred  rams, 

Were  made  for  better  use. 

We  know  ’taln’t  right,  by  a  dogoned  sight, 

When  a  dog  our  mutton  chews 
At  slight  expense,  the  Colled  Spring  Fence 
Protects  lambs,  rams  and  ewes. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO., 
Adrian,  Mich. 

FRUIT  EVAPORATOR. 

“THE  GRANGER.”  For  family  use.  Cheapest 
In  the  market.  $3.50,  $0.00  and  $10.  Evaporate  all  the 
fruit  you  can,  the  crop  may  fall  next  year.  Circular. 
EASTERN  .MFG.  CO.,  257  South  Fifth  St.,  Pblla.,  Pa. 


TREES,  SHRUBS,  ROSES,  BULBS. 

We  offer  for  the  Coming  Season  one  of  the  finest  stochs  we  haue 
ever  grown;  handsome  blocks  of  Standard  and  Dwarf 

^ear’  ^eac^'  Quince,  Grape  Vines,  Carolina  uXA, 

Every  Nurseryman,  Dealer  and  Planter  should  send  for  our  fefeyfefl 
-  FREE  CATALOGUE  AND  PRICE  LIST.  bgjP* 

38th  YEAR-900  ACRES-28  GREENHOUSES.  Y 

The  STORRS  &  HARRISON  GO.,  Painesville,  Lake  Co.,  Ohio. 


EVAPORATE 


For  MAPLE,  SORGHUM,  CIDER,  and  FRUIT  JELLIES.! 

Corrugated  Pan  over  Firebox,  doubling  boiling  capacity.^ 


I  ^mall  interchangeable  syrup  B 

bandied  for  |  cleansing  and  storing,  and  a  Pericct  '  1 
7S  TjggiaSr- (JA •  djSjfflr  jgtyEi  Automatic  Regulator.  Tho  Champion  Ls  as  groat  an  ’ 

W  improvement  over  the  Cook  Pan  as  the  latter  was  over  tho  old  iron 
^j]  I  ,  ~  I  ’  I'*  '***  kottle.  hang  on  a  fence  rail.  Catalogues  mailed  free  on  application. 

THE  G.  H.  GRIMM  MFG.  CO.,  Hudson,  Ohio,  and  Rutland,  Vt. 
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The  R.  N.-Y.’s  experience  in  crossing1  tomatoes  for 
the  third  season  is  again  a  revelation.  A  single  ex¬ 
ample  may  be  cited.  The  first  year  the  Peach  Tomato 
was  made  the  mother.  The  second  year  not  one  Peach 
1  omato  appeared  in  the  progeny.  This  year,  without 
again  using  the  Peach  either  as  a  male  or  female 
parent,  there  are  five  different  sorts  of  tomatoes  with 
the  characteristic  Peach  skin.  Many  of  these  are  as 
large  as  ordinary  tomatoes. 

*  * 

At  the  convention  of  the  Mississippi  Farmers’  Alli¬ 
ance  held,  the  other  day,  at  the  State  Agricultural 
College,  among  many  resolutions  of  debatable  wisdom 
and  practicability,  one  must  meet  the  approval  of  all 
reasonable  citizens.  It  unanimously  passed  a  resolu¬ 
tion  denouncing  as  an  outrage  on  the  tax-payers  the 
40  cents  mileage  now  received  by  Congressmen,  Sena¬ 
tors  and  Electors,  and  urged  that  a  reduction  be  made 
to  five  cents  per  mile.  The  present  rates  were  inau¬ 
gurated  in  the  days  of  private  conveyances  and  stage 
coaches,  when  travel  was  slow,  tiresome  and  expen¬ 
sive.  Now,  when  a  man  can  comfortably  pass  over 
000  miles  or  more  in  24  hours  at  a  cost  of  $25,  meals 
and  sleeping  accommodations  included,  why  should  he 
draw  $240  from  the  public  treasury  to  be  made  good 
from  the  pinched  pockets  of  the  tax-payers  ? 

*  * 

We  are  growing  more  and  more  of  the  opinion,  from 
observations  made  here  and  there,  that  much  of  the 
decay  and  disease  that  afflict  our  trees  and  vines,  is  the 
result  of  our  ignorance.  We  do  not  know  how  to  feed 
these  friends — how  to  furnish  them  the  peculiar  foods 
they  need,  or,  knowing  how,  we  neglect  our  duty.  We 
treat  our  trees  much  as  we  treat  ourselves.  We  eat 
and  drink  too  much  or  too  little,  we  use  articles  of  food 
that  we  know  are  injurious,  simply  because  we  like 
them,  and  then,  when  Nature  sends  sickness  to  em¬ 
phasize  her  protest,  we  resort  to  drugs  and  empiri¬ 
cism  in  vain  efforts  to  evade  her  laws,  instead  of  obey¬ 
ing  them  and  eating  and  drinking  as  a  wise  hygiene 
demands.  Trees  and  men  are  much  alike.  Properly 
fed  and  cared  for,  they  will  not  suffer  much  from  dis¬ 
ease,  even  in  unfavorable  environments.  The  vigor 
they  will  gain  by  right  living  will  enable  them  to  re¬ 
sist  pestilences  that  would  wipe  out  weaker  trees  or 
men.  *  * 

The  wisdom  of  honest  packing  of  fruit  has  always 
been  commended  by  The  Rural  and  its  contempo¬ 
raries  of  the  agricultural  press,  and  it  is  gratifying  to 
know  that  a  marked  improvement  has  been  made 
among  fruit  growers  of  late  years  in  this  direction. 

In  justice  to  the  farmers,  The  Rural  desires  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  a  large  half  of  the  “deacon¬ 
ing”  has  always  been  done  by  the  venders  in  the 
city,  and  while  the  farmers  have  generally  abandoned 
the  practice,  tlie  dealers  have  extended  it.  One  has 
only  to  take  a  walk  through  the  markets  to  satisfy 
himself  of  the  truth  of  this  statement.  No  attempt  is 
made  to  hide  it,  but  when  a  buyer  empties  a  basket, 
and  finds  all  the  good  fruit  was  on  the  top  and  calls 
the  seller’s  attention  to  it,  the  latter  rolls  up  his  eyes 
in  pious  horror  at  the  sinfulness  of  the  grower,  who 
had  done  this  thing.  The  same  state  of  affairs  pre¬ 
vails  in  the  milk  trade.  The  dealer  adds  water  or 
skimmed  milk  to  his  can.  When  caught  in  it,  he 
heaves  a  sigh  and  wonders  how  those  farmers  can  be 
so  wicked.  That’s  the  way  it  goes. 

*  # 

The  latest  investigations  show  that  earlier  estimates 
of  the  membership  of  labor  organizations  throughout 
the  country  were  greatly  exaggerated.  It  appears 
that,  all  together,  the  membership  of  such  bodies 
hardly  exceeds  1,000,000,  in  a  population  of  65,000,000! 
What  a  commotion  is  being  produced  by  such  an  aggres¬ 
sive  handful  !  The  members  are  now  beginning  to  de¬ 
nounce  the  militia  with  as  much  bitterness  as  they 
ever  lavished  on  the  Pinkertons.  Both  are  alike  the 
“scallawag  myrmidons  of  bloated  plutocrats,”  and 
“the  pestiferous  enemies  of  honest  labor.”  Indeed,  the 
State  troops  receive  viler  treatment  than  the  mercen¬ 
aries  ;  because,  while  the  latter  are  paid  by  the  cor¬ 
porations  or  capitalists  who  employ  them,  the  former 
draw  a  paltry  pittance  from  the  State  treasury,  an  in¬ 
finitesimal  part  of  which  is  contributed  by  labor 
unionists.  It  would  be  well  for  these  to  be  a  little 
less  blatant  against  our  citizen  soldiers.  The  public 


generally  sympathized  with  them  in  their  opposition 
to  the  Pinkertons,  beca,use  the  use  of  such  mercen¬ 
aries  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  our  institutions,  and 
because  the  people  at  large  felt  that  the  State  troops 
should  perform  the  duties  undertaken  by  them.  If 
labor  unionists  now  vent  their  railings  on  the  latter 
with  equal  virulence,  the  public  must  believe  that 
what  they  really  object  to  is,  not  the  character  of 
their  opponents,  but  any  check  on  their  disposition  to 
riot,  destruction  and  terrorism  wherever  their  demands 
are  not  conceded.  _ 


For  some  time  Germans  have  been  growing  suspi¬ 
cious  of  American  pork  in  spite  of  the  Government 
inspection  on  this  side  of  the  water.  A  number  of 
experts  over  there  have  lately  declared  that  they 
found  trichinae  in  the  imported  product,  and  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  accordingly  ordered  that  bacon  and  hams 
as  well  as  salted  pork  from  this  country  must  not  be 
placed  on  sale  until  they  have  been  examined  by  the 
authorities.  Of  course  our  meat  inspectors  deny  the 
possibility  of  the  exportation  of  diseased  pork  pro¬ 
ducts  ;  the  Germans,  however,  place  more  reliance  on 
the  diagnoses  of  their  own  experts  than  of  ours.  It 
matters  not  that  German  hogs  are  affected  by  trichi¬ 
nosis  much  worse  than  hogs  in  any  part  of  this  coun¬ 
try;  the  fact,  even  if  acknowledged,  would  merely 
draw  from  the  natives  the  assertion  that  accordingly 
they  had  a  superabundance  of  the  disease  at  home, 
and  therefore  all  the  more  strongly  objected  to  all 
importations  from  abroad. 

*  * 

How  does  one  man  manage  to  wring  success  out  of 
conditions  that  bring  failure  to  dozens  of  his  neigh¬ 
bors  ?  Wbat  is  the  secret  of  such  success  any  way  ? 
Is  the  one  man  gifted  with  some  almost  divine  inspira¬ 
tion  that  so  strengthens  his  faith,  hope  and  courage, 
and  so  spurs  him  on  that  he  cannot  fail  ?  Is  it  in  the 
man  alone — that  is,  can  any  man  by  patient  and  hopeful 
application  rise  to  the  top,  or  must  the  man  be  gifted 
with  some  wonderful  and  mysterious  power  that 
others  do  not  possess  ?  We  are  led  to  these  thoughts 
after  studying  the  great  success  of  the  Hale  brothers 
with  their  peach  orchards.  Why  did  they  reach  their 
success,  and  how  did  they  do  it  while  hundreds  of 
other  farmers  better  off  in  the  beginning  than  they 
were,  have  now  fallen  far  behind  them  in  the  race  for 
profit  ?  Can  any  man  do  the  same  or  were  the  Hales 
made  for  this  work  just  as  great  generals,  painters  or 
poets  were  made  for  their  work  ?  Who  can  tell?  It 
seems  to  us  that  every  man  or  woman  comes  into  the 
world  with  a  definite  work  for  which  they  are  pecu¬ 
liarly  gifted.  The  failures  in  life  are  largely  due  to 
the  fact  that  we  cannot  seem  to  find  the  one  work 
over  which  we  can  enthuse,  and  put  every  energy  of 
mind  and  body  at  work.  Is  it  not  so  ? 

*  * 

SEASON  AS  AFFECTING  THE  SIZE,  SHAPE  AND 
PRODUCTIVENESS  OF  CERTAIN  VARI¬ 
ETIES  OF  POTAIOES. 

Few  of  us  have  observed  the  widely  different  yields 
of  potatoes  during  dry  and  wet  seasons.  Many  kinds 
that  yield  abundantly  during  seasons  of  sufficient  rain¬ 
fall,  are  worthless  during  seasons  when  the  rainfall  is 
insufficient.  Some  kinds  which  yield  a  satisfactory 
proportion  of  sizable  tubers  in  a  favorable  season,  will 
yield,  in  a  dry  season,  a  multiplicity  of  little  ones 
worthless  except  for  cattle  or  the  starch  factory. 
Again,  there  are  varieties  which  yield  larger,  though 
fewer,  tubers  in  a  dry  than  in  a  wet  one.  This  fact 
was  never  more  forcibly  presented  to  us  than  while 
harvesting,  counting  and  weighing  the  38  different 
kinds  of  new  varieties  grown  upon  the  Rural  experi¬ 
ment  plot  of  this  year.  A  few  instances,  though  many 
might  be  given,  will  serve  to  show  how  important  it 
is  that  this  difference  should  be  understood  and  con¬ 
sidered  by  the  cultivator.  Seven  hills  of  Snowdrop 
yielded  11 %  pounds  of  which  only  20  tubers  were  of 
marketable  size  while  104  averaged  scarcely  larger 
than  black  walnuts.  This  is  at  the  rate  of  only  about 
80  bushels  of  marketable  potatoes  to  the  acre,  while 
the  entire  yield  was  about  400  bushels  to  the  acre. 
Seven  hills  in  the  same  row  of  a  seedling  not  yet  in 
the  market  yielded  31%  pounds.  This  is  at  the  rate  of 
1,089  bushels  to  the  acre.  There  were  but  14  of  un¬ 
marketable  size,  while  the  total  number  of  tubers  was 
only  56,  all  shapely  and  without  a  knob  or  indication 
of  a  check  or  second  growth.  Ten  hills  of  the  Freeman 
yielded  13  pounds,  of  which  34  were  of  small  marketa¬ 
ble  size,  64  small.  This  is  at  the  rate  of  314.60  bushels 
to  the  acre.  Nine  hills  of  the  American  Wonder  yielded 
19  pounds  of  which  39  were  large,  9  small.  This  is  at 
the  rate  of  685.55  bushels  to  the  acre.  The  same  kind 
of  potato,  it  may  further  be  said,  will  vary  greatly  in 
shape  as  between  a  favorable  and  an  unfavorable 
season.  While  some  kinds  give  larger  though  fewer 
shapely  tubers  in  a  droughty  season,  and  others  break 
up,  so  to  say,  into  numberless  little  tubers — all  shapely 


still  others  as  shapely  as  possible  in  a  favorable 
season,  will  make  a  second  or  third  growth,  producing 
a  crop  of  ill-shaped,  knobby  tubers  worthless  for  the 
market  and  objectionable  for  home  use. 

*  * 

Bsevitie  s. 

He’s  cursed  with  a  wandering  wit.  my  son, 

That’s  why  he’s  seedy  and  poor. 

And  his  plans  go  stumbling  in  and  out 
Like  sheep  through  an  open  wide  door. 

He  can’t  keep  his  mind  on  his  work,  my  son, 

He  must  stand  while  others  may  sit, " 

He  carries  a  penalty  all  through  life, 

The  curse  of  the  wandering  wit. 

He  never  would  fasten  his  mind,  my  son, 

To  his  work  with  a  steel-like  band; 

But  wandering  this  way  and  that  he  went 
Till  he  lost  the  knack  from  his  hand. 

And  now  he  is  feeble  and  old  and  gray, 

The  days  of  his  vigor  are  past. 

And  his  wit  still  wanders  and  can’t  keep  still, 

It  will  be  so  unto  the  last. 

So  fasten  your  mind  to  your  work,  my  son, 

If  it  take  all  your  power  and  grit, 

Oh  sad  is  the  fate  of  the  one  who  feels 
The  curse  of  the  wandering  wit! 

Keep  well,  stay  well. 

It  pays  to  putter  over  butter. 

Plenty  of  fruit  talk  this  week. 

Half  year  dairying  doesn’t  pay. 

Try  a  Green  Mountain  Grape  vine. 

Do  you  ever  use  soap  In  the  churn  ?  Why  ? 

A  scrimped  calf  carries  a  curse  to  the  cow. 

Brains  will  ne’er  direct  your  feet  to  an  unreserved  back  seat. 

A  compost  heap  is  a  manure  condenser.  It  takes  some  of  the  water 
out. 

A  man  carries  his  life  on  his  Unger  when  he  undertakes  to  lead  a 
bull  without  a  ring. 

S.  A.  Little  defends  the  Leghorn  as  a  nurse.  Who  else  has  noticed 
her  value  in  this  role? 

One  thing  the  Guernsey  cows  can  do— they  can  get  more  color  out  of 
a  given  amount  of  food  than  any  other  cows! 

Read  that  little  poem  on  page  598  and  ask  yourself  if  any  of  your 
old  folks  need  just  such  a  visit  from  you. 

No  paying  crop  for  him  who  leaves  manure  beneath  the  dripping 
eaves.  For  what  manure  can  ever  pay  when  all  its  life  is  washed  away? 

Next  week  comes  an  account  of  one  of  the  most  interesting  farms 
along  the  Hudson  River  and  about  the  most  unique  picture  we  have 
ever  printed. 

Rats  and  mice  are  revengeful;  if  they  can't  eat  your  grain,  they 
will  eat  your  bags.  Bag  the  bags— put  a  dozen  in  one  and  hang  it  up 
out  of  their  way. 

That  plan  of  using  clay  over  the  joints  of  tile  in  quicksand— see 
page  591— will  be  worth  many  times.the  cost  of  a  year’s  subscription  to 
some  farmer  with  similar  land. 

Messrs.  Barns  and  Bdckman  are  both  carelul  men  and  they  have 
given  this  matter  of  spraying  a  careful  trial.  Their  conclusions  differ 
somewhat  as  you  will  see  by  reading  their  reports. 

Those  Kentucky  cur  dogs— see  page  591— had  to  die  in  order  to  bene¬ 
fit  agriculture.  Try  the  same  thing  on  some  of  the  curs  in  your  own 
town.  Make  a  prejudice  pull  for  you  whenever  you  can. 

So  strong  is  the  faith  of  most  strawberry  growers  in  the  Parker  Earle 
that  whenever  a  man  says  a  word  against  it,  a  dozen  or  more  rise  at 
once  to  say  that  he  could  not  have  had  plants  true  to  name. 

A  Massachusetts  man  reports  a  new  trick  of  the  crow.  He  says 
the  black  scamp  knocks  his  Astrachan  apples  and  hard  pears  from 
the  trees  and  then  partially  eats  them.  Has  any  other  fruit  grower 
been  served  in  the  same  way? 

Score  100  for  the  managers  of  the  dairy  exhibit  In  the  Madison 
Square  Garden  Food  Exposition.  “Oleo  cannot  come  into  the  build¬ 
ing  under  any  pretext  whatever.”  As  soon  let  a  sheep  affected  with 
the  scab  Into  a  flock  of  healthy  animals! 

Most  of  us  feel  that  a  good  diet  of  strawberries  will  counteract  the 
effect  of  eating  too  much  fat.  The  Alaska  Indians  do  not  care  for 
strawberries  at  all  unless  they  aro  stewed  in  the  fat  of  the  seal.  Thus 
do  Americans  differ!  ’’Every  man  to  his  taste!” 

It  is  a  common  saying  that  many  Western  towns  and  counties  delib¬ 
erately  turn  their  profits  right  oyer  to  Eastern  money  lenders.  If 
Western  farmers  would  stop  voting  worthless  bonds  for  railroads  and 
other  Improvements  there  would  be  a  good  deal  fairer  “distribution 
of  wealth.” 

Prof.  A.  J.  Cook  tells  us  this  week  about  a  method  of  successfully 
fighting  the  Harlequin  cabbage  bug  which  is  going  to  be  a  troublesome 
pest  throughout  the  North.  This  bug  likes  mustard  and  advantage 
is  taken  of  this  fact  to  capture  him.  Man  himself  is  often  lured  to  de¬ 
struction  by  palate  bait. 

One  political  advertising  scheme  this  year  is  a  piece  of  ffy  paper  on 
which  are  printed  pictures  of  the  candidates.  One  of  the  pictures  Is 
covered  with  “  stick  ’em,”  so  that  It  soon  becomes  covered  with  flies 
while  the  other  is,  of  course,  clean.  Thus  the  legend,  “  No  flies  on  our 
candidate!  ”  becomes  quite  effective.  How  many  farmers  there  are 
who  unconsciously  cover  their  farms  with  “  stick  ’em  ”  and  gather 
flies  in  the  shape  of  weeds  and  woe! 

Governor  Hoard  is  correct  In  saying  that  cows  on  good  pasture 
take  very  little  so-called  exercise.  They  simply  roam  about  after 
food  and  water.  Where  these  are  close  to  them  they  will  travel  but 
little— probably  but  little  more  than  they  would  if  confined  in  a  roomy, 
box  stall.  Of  course  there  are  some  foolish  cows  in  every  herd  that 
go  roaming  about  for  no  particular  purpose  like  gossipy  and  curious 
humans.  We  do  not  mean  such  animals,  we  mean  the  quiet,  gentle 
business  cows  that  pay  the  rent 

“  Competition  is  the  life  of  trade,”  is  one  of  those  old  adages 
which  seem  to  deserve  respect  only  on  account  of  their  antiquity. 
Isn’t  competition  In  reality  the  death  rather  than  the  life  of  trade? 
Isn’t  it  the  real  cause  of  all  these  labor  troubles  and  of  innumerable 
other  woes?  Employers  compete  with  each  other  to  make  their 
products  as  cheap  as  possible,  and  in  order  to  do  this  they  reduce  ex¬ 
penses  in  every  way  and  the  first  assault  is  always  made  upon 
wages. 

“The  growing  unremunerativeness  of  grain-growing  in  Europe  in 
face  of  the  overwhelming  American  competition,  constantly  increasing 
through  the  opening  up  of  new  regions  to  cultivation  and  the  lowering 
of  railroad  rates,”  was  the  theme  of  a  sensational  address  the  other 
day  by  Herr  Natchaner.  President  of  the  Corn  Exchange  of  Vienna,  at 
the  opening  there  of  the  great  International  Grain  Fair,  the  largest 
and  most  important  annual  assemblage  of  the  kind  held  anywhere. 
His  mode  of  handling  the  subject  has  caused  a  great  deal  of  com¬ 
motion  in  Europe,  where  American  competition  in  agricultural  pro¬ 
ducts  has  long  been  a  puzzling  problem  with  economists.  The  speak¬ 
er’s  only  chance  of  relief —the  building  of  a  network  of  canals  In  cen¬ 
tral  Europe— is  hardly  likely  to  be  adopted  in  these  days  when  rail¬ 
roads  are  everywhere  fast  superseding  canals  for  the  purposes  of 
transportation. 
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Asiatic  or  Malignant  Cholera. 

For  months  back  Europe  has  become  more  and  more 
alarmed  and  has  taken  progressively  greater  precau¬ 
tions  and  established  stronger  safeguards  as  Asiatic 
cholera  made  its  terrorizing  way  northward  and  west¬ 
ward  from  the  Russian  port  of  Baku,  on  the  south¬ 
western  coast  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  where  it  arrived 
early  last  spring,  after  having  traveled  from  India 
through  Afghanistan,  Turkestan  and  Persia.  The 
plague  is  indigenous  to  India,  in  some  parts  of  which 
it  is  originally  generated  at  all  times,  particularly  in 
the  delta  of  the  Ganges  and  the  flat  lands  around 
Madras  and  Bombay.  In  its  epidemic  form  it  is  most 
virulent  and  widespread  every  twelfth  year,  the  re¬ 
curring  periods  of  the  great  Hindoo  festivals  at  the 
greatest  of  their  temples.  Of  these  the  most  famous 
is  that  of  J uggernaut,  on  the  northwest  coast  of  the  Bay 
of  Bengal,  to  which  over  1,000,000  pilgrims  from  all 
parts  of  India  flock  every  year,  and  upwards  of  three 
times  that  number  every  twelfth  year.  The  next  in 
importance  is  Hurdwar,  at  the  foot  of  the  Himalayas 
where  the  Ganges  issues  from  the  mountains,  and  there 
3,000,000  pilgrims  assemble  every  twelfth  year.  The 
fearful  mortality  among  these,  together  with  the  un¬ 
speakable  filth,  starvation  and  contempt  for  all  sani¬ 
tary  conditions  periodically  generates  epidemic  ma¬ 
lignant  cholera,  which  spreads  to  other  parts  of  the 
country,  and  generally  to  other  nations  of  late  years, 
since  means  of  communication  have  multiplied  and 
travel  has  enorm  msly  increased.  The  present  epi¬ 
demic  started  from  Ilurwar  at  the  great  12-year  festi¬ 
val  nearly  two  years  ago.  It  progressed  slowly  until 
it  reached  Baku,  as  travel  and  means  of  transportation 
were  limited  in  the  intervening  country,  but  after 
striking  Russia,  its  march  has  been  comparatively 
rapid.  From  Astrakhan,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Volga, 
it  traveled  up  that  river  and  spread  out  on  both  sides, 
but  particularly  into  Europe  on  the  west,  where  travel 
and  river  and  railroad  transportation  were  much 
greater,  for  it  always  presses  forward  fastest  along  the 
most  traveled  lines. 

In  its  progress  through  Russia  and  Germany  west¬ 
ward  to  England  its  advance  has  been  traced  step  by 
step  from  town  to  town  and  village  to  village,  being 
always  propagated  by  the  arrival  of  infected  articles 
or  of  persons  affected  by  the  disease  from  places  where 
it  was  known  to  prevail.  Attempts,  however  strin¬ 
gent,  to  isolate  localities  and  to  quarantine  land  travel 
both  in  Russia  and  Germany  as  well  as  on  the  frontier 
between  the  two  countries,  have  utterly  failed  to 
prevent  the  spread  of  the  plague.  It  has  already  in¬ 
vaded  nearly  all  parts  of  European  Russia,  and  caused 
at  least  150,000  deaths.  In  Germany  the  first  great 
outbreak  occurred  less  than  two  weeks  ago  in  Ham¬ 
burg,  to  which  place  it  was  brought  by  the  crowds  of 
unutterably  filthy,  shiftless,  abominable  Jewish  exiles 
on  their  obnoxious  way  from  Russia  to  this  country. 
At  present  it  is  known  to  be  slaying  hundreds  and 
thousands  in  over  40  towns  in  the  Fatherland,  includ¬ 
ing  Berlin,  and  to  be  spreading  rapidly.  It  has  already 
broken  out  in  Vienna  and  several  other  places  in 
Austria  ;  in  Paris,  Havre  and  other  cities  in  France  ; 
in  Venice,  Genoa  and  Naples,  Italy  ;  at  the  Hague,  in 
Holland,  and  at  Antwerp  and  Brussels,  Belgium.  In¬ 
deed  its  ravages  are  sure  to  be  soon  felt  all  over  con¬ 
tinental  Europe.  Syria  and  Egypt  have  also  been 
stricken.  In  Great  Britain,  despite  all  precautions,  it 
has  made  its  dreaded  appearance,  in  London,  Liver¬ 
pool  and  Glasgow,  and  is  pretty  sure  to  visit  most 
other  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  now  that  it  has 
secured  a  foothold.  Last  Wednesday,  August  31,  the 
American-IIamburg  steamer  Moravia  arrived  at  the 
port  of  New  York  after  a  10  days’  voyage  from  Ham¬ 
burg.  She  had  358  passengers  on  board,  and,  within  24 
hours  after  leaving  port,  cholera  broke  out  among  them 
and  there  were  22  deaths  from  it  during  the  voyage. 
Thus  the  terrible  plague  has  at  length  reached  our 
shores,  but  owing  to  the  precautions  taken  it  has  not 
yet  effected  a  landing.  Even  if  it  should  do  so,  the 
skill  of  the  age,  and  the  safeguards  adopted  would,  to 
a  great  extent,  rob  it  of  its  terrors. 

The  Federal  and  State  authorities  are  acting  ener¬ 
getically  and  harmoniously  in  all  the  seaboard  and 
frontier  parts  of  the  country  to  prevent  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  the  plague  altogether,  and  to  localize  and  mini¬ 
mize  its  ravages  should  it  creep  in  despite  all  precau¬ 
tions.  The  President,  having  turned  aside  from  a 
political  tour  to  attend  to  the  emergency,  has  directed 
a  quarantine  of  20  days  against  all  vessels  bringing 
immigrants  to  this  country  from  any  foreign  port. 
The  authorities  at  each  port  here  will  doubtless  have 
discretionary  power  to  exempt  vessels  from  ports  or 
countries  where  the  disease  does  not  exist ;  but  the 
general  opinion  is  that  the  measure  is  equivalent  to 
an  embargo  on  the  European  steerage  traffic  until  the 
disappearance  of  the  plague.  Strict  inspection  of 
cabin  passengers  and  disinfection  of  their  belongings 
are  also  rigidly  required.  The  mails  and  cargoes  of 
ships  are  also  to  be  fumigated  ;  and  unless  the  Treas¬ 


ury  rules  for  the  disinfection  of  wool  and  other  articles 
likely  to  convey  the  genus  of  the  disease,  at  the  ports 
of  embarkation,  are  strictly  obeyed  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  American  Consuls  there,  they  will  be  rigorously 
debarred  from  touching  land  in  this  country.  The 
m  tin  danger  of  infection  is  from  Canada,  whose  quaran¬ 
tine  regulations  and  provisions  are  notoriously  inade¬ 
quate  ;  but  the  number  of  national  health  inspectors 
along  the  frontier  has  been  doubled  and  the  utmost 
vigilance  enjoined.  All  along  the  coast  the  State 
authorities  have  also  acted  vigorously,  taking  all 
sanitary  precautions  and  making  ample  arrangements 
to  carry  out  a  rigid  quarantine.  In  all  cases  the  num¬ 
ber  of  sanitary  inspectors  has  been  adequately  in¬ 
creased,  and  every  wise  precaution  suggested  by 
science  and  experience  has  been  adopted.  Nearly  all 
the  cities  and  large  towns  throughout  the  country 
have  also  begun  to  clean  up  foul  places  and  remove  all 
invitations  to  the  scourge.  At  none  of  the  four  prev¬ 
ious  visitations  of  the  disease  in  this  country — in  1832, 
1818,  1852  and  1806 — was  anything  like  such  elaborate 
and  widespread  preparation  made  beforehand  to  check 
its  career  and  minimize  its  fatality. 

What,  then,  is  the  character  of  the  plague  which 
spreads  abroad  such  terror,  and  against  whose  devas¬ 
tations  so  many  precautions  are  taken?  It  is  probably 
the  severest  and  most  fatal  of  all  diseases  that  now 
curse  humanity.  It  is  a  specific,  infectious,  and,  in  a 
certain  sense,  contagious  disease  whose  vehicles  of 
transmission  are  the  discharges  from  the  bowels  of 
persons  already  affected,  and  from  these  the  cholera- 
infecting  matter  is  exceedingly  apt  to  be  diffused 
through  the  air,  to  contaminate  water,  milk  and  other 
exposed  liquids,  and  to  become  attached  to  clothing, 
bedding,  etc. ,  and  in  these  various  ways  to  find  ready 
entrance,  through  the  lungs  or  alimentary  canals,  into 
the  bodies  of  healthy  people,  where  it  is  capable  of 
developing  the  disease  in  a  more  or  less  severe  form 
according  to  the  quantity  introduced  and  the  predis¬ 
position  of  the  subjects  to  the  malady.  Overcrowding 
and  other  insanitary  conditions,  especially  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  decomposing  matter,  are  favorable  to  the 
spread  of  the  disease,  although  of  themselves  incapable 
of  originating  it.  High  temperature  favors  its 
development,  though  some  of  the  severest  epi¬ 
demics  have  raged  with  the  utmost  fury  in  winter. 
It  may  be  carried  from  place  to  place  by  the  agency 
of  the  wind,  but  there  is  no  satisfactory  evi- 
idence  on  this  point.  It  generally  prevails  more 
extensively  and  virulently  in  low-lying  districts 
than  on  elevated  situations.  Shallow,  porous  soils 
are  particularly  favorable  to  its  development.  It  has 
been  amply  proved,  too,  that  among  persons  living 
under  precisely  the  same  conditions,  some  will  suffer, 
while  others  will  escape,  so  that  there  is  undoubtedly 
a  special  liability  of  individuals  to  infection.  The  most 
fruitful  source  of  infection  in  all  cases  is  the  use  of 
drinking  water  and  other  beverages,  especially  milk, 
contaminated  directly  or  through  atmospheric  impuri¬ 
ties  with  emanations  from  the  discharges  of  patients. 
Boiling  the  liquids  invariably  kills  the  germs,  and  the 
hotter  and  sooner  they  are  drunk  thereafter  the  bet¬ 
ter.  Of  cases  promptly  and  properly  attended  to  in 
the  first  mild  or  premonitory  diarrheal  stage,  five  out 
of  six  are  likely  to  recover ;  but  of  those  who 
have  reached  the  second  or  “  collapse  ”  stage  through 
the  first  or  at  a  bound,  as  is  frequently  the  case, 
hardly  one  in  two  can  hope  to  pull  through  by  the  aid 
of  the  greatest  skill  and  care.  The  period  of  incubation, 
during  which  no  symptom  of  the  latent  disease  appears, 
seldom  exceeds  15  days,  and  is  generally  much  shorter. 

The  name  cholerine  has  been  given  to  a  form  of  the 
disease  milder  in  all  its  stages,  but  essentially  the  same. 

An  Interesting  Work. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  New  York  State  Dairy¬ 
men’s  Association,  Messrs.  Geo.  T.  Powell  and  Chas. 
W.  Jennings  have  recently  made  a  census  of  the  dairy 
business  of  the  town  of  Bovina,  in  Delaware  County, 
N.  Y.  The  results  of  this  work,  which  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  a  bulletin  at  an  early  date,  will  be  very  inter¬ 
esting  and  valuable.  There  are  about  120  dairy  farms 
in  the  town,  with  dairies  averaging  about  22  head  of 
cattle.  With  the  exception  of  four  or  five  scrubs,  every 
cow  in  the  town  is  a  Jersey,  Guernsey  or  a  grade  of 
these  bloods.  I  he  butter  of  the  town  last  year  aver¬ 
aged  about  23  cents  per  pound.  It  is  all  made  in  pri¬ 
vate  dairies  ;  there  is  not  a  butter  or  cheese  factory  in 
the  town  and  not  a  separator.  The  best  herd  in  the 
town  is  that  of  John  Hobbie,  of  Bovina  Center,  30 
cows,  nearly  all  thoroughbred  Jerseys,  which  averaged 
347  pounds  of  butter  per  head,  which  sold  at  an  aver¬ 
age  of  20  cents  per  pound.  The  product  of  two  or 
three  other  dairies,  with  smaller  averages  of  produc¬ 
tion,  sold  at  26  cents  per  pound.  Two  or  three  Bab¬ 
cock  testers  were  found  in  the  town.  Most  of  the 
dairymen  use  creamers  such  as  the  Delaware,  Crystal, 
Cooley  and  Triumph,  and  some  use  a  home-made 
affair.  Some  few  set  their  milk  in  tin  sap-buckets  on 


the  cellar  bottom,  without  water,  and  many  use  the 
old-fashioned  shallow  pans.  Very  few  in  the  town 
use  ice.  The  best  and  most  successful  dairymen  are 
those  who  feed  best.  Some  60  tests  of  milk  were  made, 
some  of  herds  and  some  of  individual  cows.  Some 
herds  showed  as  high  as  six  per  cent  of  butter  fats,  and 
individual  cows  showed  eight.  There  must  be  a  good 
many  400-pound  cows  in  that  town. 

Farmers’  Loan  Associations. 

We  have  often  referred  to  the  fact  that  many  farmers 
need  cash  at  times  to  develop  some  line  of  farming 
Frequently  they  are  crippled  financially  because  they 
cannot  obtain  the  needed  amount  just  at  the  right 
time.  They  do  not  know  where  to  obtain  a  loan  except 
at  a  high  rate  of  interest.  We  receive  many  letters 
from  our  readers  asking  for  advice  as  as  to  how  to  se¬ 
cure  a  loan.  Their  plans  may  be  fully  practical  and 
safe,  but  because  they  are  new,  nearby  friends  and 
neighbors  who  might  lend,  will  not  advance  a  dollar. 
Too  often  such  neighbors  prefer  to  put  their  money  in 
bonds  of  Western  or  Southern  towns  instead  of  using 
it  to  build  up  home  industries.  Here  is  a  sample  letter 
from  Presque  Isle  County,  Mich.: 

I  have  !>00  acres  of  timber  land,  with  about  100  acres  improved,  and 
also  400  of  “plains”  land  which  will  grow  good  crops  of  clover, 
and  it  affords  good  feed  for  sheep  now.  There  are  also  alongside  of 
the  tract  hundreds  of  acres  of  land  which  would  afford  abundant  pas¬ 
ture  to  thousands  of  sheep  in  the  summer.  I  have  about.50  tons  of  hay 
this  year— more  than  enough  for  all  my  stock.  It  would  bring  about  $111 
per  ton  In  the  lumber  camps  nearby.  I  think  If  I  had  a  partner  who 
would  take  a  $1,000  share  in  ray  property,  so  that  wo  could  have  cash 
enough  to  buy  100  sheep  and  build  one  barn  for  winter,  we  could  clear 
$1,000  this  winter  out  of  timber,  so  that  we  could  buy  more  sheep  and 
build  another  barn  next  summer.  There  are  lots  of  building  mate¬ 
rials  so  that  the  buildings  would  not  be  so  costly  as  in  some  other 
places.  Now,  if  Tins  Rural  New-Yorker  knows  of  anyone  that 
would  take  a  share  in  the  place  or  lend  $1,000  at  a  reasonable  rate  of 
interest,  a  s'art  can  be  made  a  year  sooner.  The  land  is  all  paid  for  aud 
there  is  no  mortgage  on  any  of  it,  and  I  don’t  like  to  put  any  on. 

This  is  a  sample  of  several  propositions,  all  of  which 
seem  reasonable  and  practicable.  How  can  such  men 
obtain  their  loans  ? 

Business  Bits. 

Lively  times  just  now  In  the  hop  fields! 

It  seems  like  reading  of  the  old  days  of  ’4i>  to  learn  that  a  Nevada 
farmer  recently  sold  out  his  potatoes  at  10  cents  a  pound  ! 

I).  M.  CAMPBELL,  of  Oneonta,  N.  Y.,  breeder  of  Ayrshire  cattle 
writes:  “  Your  paper  is  doing  good  work  and,  from  my  correspondence, 
appears  to  be  far  reaching.”  Mr.  Campbell  is  one  of  the  Ayrshire 
breeders  who  believe  in  letting  folks  know  where  these  fine  cattle  can 
be  found. 

Another  Old  Machine.— Here  in  Chaplnvllle,  N.  Y.,  I  have  a 
mowing  machine  made  by  Walter  A.  Wood,  purchased  tn  1807.  and  it 
has  been  used  on  mv  farm  of  80  acres  every  year  since.  For  a  few 
years  after  it  was  pu-chased  it  cut  the  grass  on  the  farms  of  three  of 
my  neighbors  in  addition  to  that  on  my  own.  It  does  good  work  now, 
although  the  bearings  are  considerably  worn.  wm.  w.  w. 

This  note  comes  from  one  who  says  he  has  been  helped  by  an 
answer  in  the  Farmer's  Club  department  of  Tiie  It.  N'-Y.:  “  It  Is 
strange  to  me  that  all  farmers  do  not  appreciate  what  a  friend  to  help 
them  they  have  in  The  Rural  New-Yorker— the  knowledge  they 
can  gain  from  a  simple  perusal  of  each  issue,  together  with  the  prac¬ 
tical  wisdom  and  advice  they  may  secure  by  only  making  known  their 
needs,  should  not  for  a  moment  be  compared  with  the  subscription 
they  pay.” 

“Clear  as  Crystal.”— If  anything  is  clearer  than  that  we  want 
to  know  what  it  is.  And  yet  it  is  none  too  clear  to  be  used  in  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  butter  making.  That  is  what  the  Crystal  Creamery  Co  ,  of 
Lansing,  Michigan,  decided  when  they  made  up  their  minds  to  push 
their  creamer.  Their  creamer  is  made  of  glass— the  milk,  cream  and 
dirt— if  there  is  any-are  all  in  plain  sight,  where  they  should  be. 
The  result  of  the  honorable  business  done  by  this  firm  Is  that  people 
see  into  the  creamers,  like  them  and  purchase.  Take  a  look  yourself. 

Government  Railroads.— Rural  writers  seem  to  be  afraid  that 
should  railroads  be  run  by  the  General  Government,  the  army  of 
office-holders  would  run  the  country.  While  everything  British  Is 
unpopular  with  Americans,  may  one  who.  as  the  satirist  has  said,  was 
born  in  a  country  of  “  fair  faun  chiles  sae  fond  of  country  that  they 
leave  It  fast  in  scores,”  make  a  suggestion  in  this  line.  At  one  time  I 
studied  to  enter  the  Custom  House  service  of  “good  Queen  Vic,”  and 
no  servant  of  the  Government,  i.  e.,  no  one  who  comes  under  the  rules 
of  the  British  Civil  Service,  is  allowed  to  take  any  part  in  general  elec¬ 
tions.  Why  shouldn’t  Americans  try  a  dose  of  this  “Civil  Service 
Reform”  so  that  public  servants  could  not  be  branded  with  the  charge 
of  “  offensive  partisanship.”  R  SX-I)E 

WANTS  A  Place.— Some  weeks  ago  The  R.  N  -Y.  started  a  discuss¬ 
ion  of  the  chances  of  young  men  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  As 
our  readers  know,  this  has  called  out  many  interesting  comments. 
Among  them  Is  this  note  from  a  young  man  in  Chester  Countv,  Pa.: 

My  idea  at  present  Is  to  qualify  myself  to  own  and  manage  a  small 
fruit  and  flower  farm.  As  I  have  not  sufficient  capital  either  to  take  a 
course  at  an  agricultural  college  or  buy  any  land  at  present,  my  re¬ 
solve  is  to  get  a  position  with  some  careful  and  reliable  man  who 
would  be  willing  to  aid  me  In  acquiring  good  moral  and  business 
habits.”  The  R.  N.-Y.  believes  that  this  young  man  is  worthy  and 
reliable  and  we  will  furnish  his  address  to  those  who  would  like  to 
correspond  with  him. 

Dioging  Drains  in  Swamps.— During  dry  fall  weather  is  the  best 

time  to  make  drains  in  swamps.  Then  the  latter  are  drier  than  at  any 
other  season,  and  the  ground  of  course  is  firmer,  although  It  may  be 
wet.  I  he  bank  of  the  ditch  will  stand  In  dry  land  that  would  run  down 
when  full  of  water,  and  may  Btay  so  for  years,  as  the  tough,  fibrous 
peat,  when  dry,  is  not  weathered  in  the  least,  but  when  saturated  with 
water  will  run  down  easily.  A  good  way  of  digging  out  swamp  muck 
when  the  land  is  wet  is  as  follows:  A  beginning  is  made  at  the  lowest 
part,  and  a  pit  12  or  16  feet  long  and  as  wide  as  may  be  required  is  dug 
out.  the  water  being  thrown  out  if  it  does  not  run  off.  A  bank  12 
Inches  thick  is  left  to  keep  back  the  water.  Then  a  new  pit  is  made 
leaving  a  bank  as  before;  if  water  comes  in  it  is  dipped  out  with  a 
scoop,  and  in  this  way  a  succession  of  pits  is  made  until  the  end  is 
reached.  Then  the  dividing  banks  are  taken  away.  In  this  way  I 
have  dug  out  several  hundred  loads  of  muck  in  grouDd  so  wet  that 
frogs  were  found  five  feet  below  the  surface  in  the  soft  stuff,  and  the 
man  who  did  the  work  had  dry  feet,  of  course  wearing  rubber  boots. 
But  no  water  troubled  him.  The  best  tool  for  digging  muck  is  a  grain 
scoop  shovel.  ..  s 


Topics  of  the  Time. 

Restraints  on  the  Press. — Two  recent  occurrences 
bhow  which  way  the  current  of  thought  with  regard 
to  newspaper  license  is  setting.  Last  winter  a  syndi¬ 
cate  article  on  Wellesley  College  was  of  such  a  char¬ 
acter  that  it  started  a  serious  question  as  to  the  extent 
of  possible  restraints  upon  the  press.  The  Home- 
Maker  states  that  “as  a  result  of  the  disgust  caused 
by  the  above-named  article,  it  has  even  been  suggested 
that  State  laws  might  be  passed  which,  if  going  no 
further  than  this,  might  forbid  any  newspaper  to 
print  the  portrait  of  a  woman  without  her  permission. 
The  ‘ethics  of  journalism’  must  be  determined  by  each 
editor  himself,  and  on  the  whole,  editors  even  of 
metropolitan  journals  mean  to  do  what  is  right,  at 
least  where  women  are  concerned.  Nevertheless,  as 
in  the  Wellesley  case,  they  are  often  imposed  on.  For 
the  most  part  they  furnish  the  reading  public  with 
what  their  reading  public  demands,  and  the  only  real 
hope  for  the  elevation  of  the  press  consists  in  elevating 
the  taste  of  the  great  democracy  which  buys  the 
newspapers.  ’ 

The  Friends  go  Further. — Indignation  at  certain 
abuses  has  resulted  in  action  among  the  Baltimore 
Friends.  The  Yearly  Meeting  of  Woman  Friends 
sent  an  appeal  to  79  editorial  organization  in  the 
United  States.  After  referring  to  the  power  and  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  public  press,  the  appeal  begs  that  the 
press  devise  some  method  whereby  this  influence  may 
be  used  more  effectually  for  virtue  and  morality.  It 
continues :  “  The  omission  of  detail  in  reports  of 

crime,  including  in  these,  suicides,  scandals  and 
breaches  of  faith  and  honor,  appears  to  us  the  first  in 
this  direction,  and  giving  greater  prominence  to  what¬ 
soever  things  are  honest,  just,  pure,  lovely  and  of  good 
report,  the  second  step. 

“  As  mothers  and  guardians  of  youth  we  are  desir¬ 
ous  of  availing  ourselves  of  the  assistance  of  your  pub¬ 
lications  in  the  home  education  of  our  children,  but 
too  often  find  the  lessons  of  good  they  contain  over¬ 
balanced  by  the  lessons  in  evil ;  we  ask  also  your 
earnest  cooperation  in  arousing  public  sentiment  to 
the  demoralizing  infiuAee  of  many  of  the  pictorial 
advertisements  that  defile  the  streets  of  our  cities,  and 
to  our  responsibility  as  citizens  in  this  matter.” 

Things  Charged. — Two  families,  having  an  equal 
membership,  live  on  adjoining  farms.  One  runs  bills 
for  all  things  bought ;  the  other  pays  cash.  Which, 
think  jmu,  will  have  spent  the  most  at  the  end  of  the 
year  ?  Experience,  or  observation  has  left  you  no 
choice  but  to  say,  “The  one  that  did  not  pay  cash.” 
Charges  will  run  up  without  our  noting  the  fact.  A 
famous  sun-dial  at  Oxford  bore  a  Latin  inscription, 
which,  translated,  is:  “They  perish,  and  are  imputed.” 
That  is,  the  hours,  which  we  think  so  freely  our  own, 
to  use  as  we  will,  not  only  perish,  but  they  are  charged 
to  us.  We  are  responsible  for  them.  What  shall  we 
say  when  the  bill  is  presented,  if  they  have  been 
wasted,  or  worse  than  wasted  ?  How  shall  we  redeem 
the  time  ? 

Some  Points  on  That  Pest. 

WITH  all  due  respect  for  the  advice  of  those  who 
have  hitherto  written  of  ways  and  means  to 
circumvent  that  “offensive  bug”  ( vide  Webster)  I 
submit  that  a  knowledge  of  his  habits  is  the  key  to 
the  situation.  Fore  knowledge  is  of  course  much  bet¬ 
ter  than  after  knowledge,  but  even  the  latter  may  be 
of  help  in  the  warfare,  when  the  enemy  is  thoroughly 
intrenched.  No  matter  how  thoroughly  is  the  work 
done,  it  is  often  rendered  futile  by  a  failure  to  guard 
some  unsuspected  point.  This,  I  think,  explains  the 
supposed  failure  of  many  remedies.  The  amazing  in¬ 
crease  of  his  kind  during  the  early  hot  season,  indi¬ 
cates  that  this  is  the  breeding  time  of  ctmex  lectulartus; 
but  in  his  case,  it  is  not  his  breeding  habits,  but  his 
haunts  that  need  to  be  studied. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  of  poetical  talk  about  the 
memories  of  girlhood;  one  of  the  “  strongest  ”  mem¬ 
ories  of  my  girlhood  is  that  of  the  annual  holocaust  of 
these  bugs.  We  had  them  in  one  b''g  room  only;  but 
it  was  partially  ceiled  with  wood,  beaded  together, 
thus  making  large  cracks.  The  plastering  was  very 
rough,  and  for  lack  of  a  closet,  clothing  hung  against 
the  walls.  Talk  about  thorough  work,  and  sure  rem¬ 
edies!  We  used  “dead  shot”  (corrosive  sublimate,  I 
think,  which  is  really  a  form  of  quicksilver,  or  mer¬ 
cury)  with  awful  zeal,  after  fire  and  hot  water  had 
given  us  all  the  aid  possible.  The  straw  mattresses 
were  emptied,  and  the  ticks  and  bed-cords  boiled. 
Reckless  of  varnish,  we  scalded  every  inch  of  the  bed¬ 
steads,  the  floor,  and  the  side  walls  when  of  wood. 
Argus  eyes  covered  every  portion  of  the  furniture,  and 
overlooked  every  garment.  Sometimes  the  walls 


were  newly  papered,  then — dead-shot  everywhere. 
Sometimes  we  hoped  tremblingly  that  victory  was 
ours,  as  perhaps  a  year  or  even  two  would  pass  with 
no  signs  of  the  enemy;  but  anon  there  he  was  again! 
We  kept  him  to  that  one  room,  but  he  was  still  ahead 
the  last  1  knew.  In  old  houses  I  doubt  the  possibility 
of  getting  thoroughly  and  “  for  good  ”  clear  of  the 
pest. 

But  here  is  another  experience  :  Four  years  ago,  we 
moved  into  a  house  but  one  year  old,  and  but  once 
tenanted.  Every  bedstead  and  every  mattress  was 
fresh  from  the  shop.  We  had  not  seen  a  bug  in  years, 
and  rested  on  our  arms  with  a  feeling  of  security. 
The  second  year  one  solitary  advance  guard  was  cap¬ 
tured,  supposedly  a  stray  from  outside  ;  but  vigilant 
outlook  was  the  word  thereafter.  The  third  year, 
early  in  the  season,  one  or  two  were  found  under  the 
slats  in  one  bed,  and  later,  one  or  two  more.  With 
faithful  use  of  the  approved  remedies,  these  could  be 
readily  kept  in  check.  Yet  one  of  the  occupants  of 
this  bed  would  rise  in  the  morning  with  big  red  blotches 
giving  evidence  of  the  presence  of  the  enemy.  One 
morning  the  house-mother  was  horrified  to  find  that 
the  brown  calico  pad  that  lay  above  the  mattress  was 
fairly  alive  with  bugs  in  all  stages,  while  the  carvings 
at  the  top  and  the  cracks  at  the  back  of  the  head- 
board  were  also  well  tenanted !  Not  one  on  the 
springs,  or  slats,  or  below,  where  they  had  been  ex¬ 
pected.  The  pad  was  scalded,  and  short  work  made 
of  the  rest  with  kerosene.  The  heavy  mattress  was 
puffed  with  insect  powder  ;  it  alone  is  a  source  of  con¬ 
stant  anxiety.  Modern  bedsteads  can  easily  be  kept 
free,  with  vigilance.  But  the  mattress  is  a  poser. 
Had  it  been  covered  when  new  with  a  firm  cotton 
extra  cover,  as  it  should,  it  would  have  been  safe  from 
soil  and  from  this  worse  evil.  Every  sort  of  crack,  the 
base-boards,  wrinkles  in  the  bedding,  gathers  in  hang¬ 
ing  garments,  all  these  furnish  tenting  places  for  the 
enemy.  Last  week  a  lady  told  of  finding  him  in  a 
book  brought  to  her  house  from  a  public  library  miles 
away.  She  stated  that  a  constant  difficulty  in  such 
libraries  is  the  presence  of  hosts  of  these  bugs,  which 
seem  to  love  books.  This  was  news  to  me,  and  may 
explain  some  failures.  Veterans  in  the  fight  will  dis¬ 
agree  with  “  B.  C.  F.”  They  say  that  a  bedstead  may 
lie  for  untold  years  in  an  out-house,  and  that,  when 
used,  the  occupants  will  come  forth  to  the  fray  with 
appetites  only  whetted,  and  weapons  keener. 

MYRA  V.  NORYS. 

Small  Potatoes. 

JOHN  MARSHAL  set  the  bushel  of  potatoes  on  the 
floor  and  remarked  to  his  wife  :  “  I’m  afraid  the 

crop  isn't  to  be  very  large  this  year,  Sarah  ;  it’s  almost 
a  pity  to  dig  ’em  so  soon,  and  you'll  hev’  to  use  big 
and  little  and  all.” 

Mrs.  Marshal  gazed  at  the  potatoes  in  despair 
“Oh,  John  !  ”  she  exclaimed,  “  I  can't  put  those  mar¬ 
bles  on  the  table  for  the  boarders  after  the  great  mealy 
ones  we  have  had  from  the  store,  and  I’m  sure  I  can’t 
afford  to  buy  any  longer.” 

Connie  peeped  over  her  mother's  shoulder. 

“Why,  the  dear  little  things!”  she  said  “they  are 
just  what  I’ve  been  wanting  for  that  veal  pot-pie  we 
are  to  have  for  dinner  to-night.  They  make  it  look  so 
much  more  delicious  than  cut  potatoes  do.  Never 
fear  father ;  I  shall  use  them  all.  The  only  trouble 
will  be  the  peeling.” 

Connie  was  a  boarding-school  girl  home  for  vaca¬ 
tion,  and  was  already  studying  a  half  dozen  ’ologies, 
but  she  was  very  proud  of  her  cooking  for  all  that. 

“  See,  mother,  we  will  be  very  choice  of  these  large 
ones,  and  only  cook  them  when  potatoes  are  to  be 
served  plain,  and  I  know  I  can  serve  the  little  ones  at¬ 
tractively.” 

The  pot-pie  proved  to  be  really  delicious,  with  its 
neat  cubes  of  meat,  its  delicate  crust,  creamy  sauce, 
and  a  goodly  quantity  of  the  potato  marbles. 

“  I  am  going  to  cook  some  of  these  potatoes  with 
green  peas  the  way  Cousin  Harper  likes  them,”  said 
Connie  the  next  day,  and  several  quarts  more  of  the 
small  ones  were  nicely  peeled  and  boiled  until  tender, 
and  then  drained  and  added  to  the  peas,  which  were 
simmering  gently  in  milk  enough  to  whiten  the  water 
in  which  they  had  been  boiled  ;  butter,  pepper  and 
salt  were  also  added  for  seasoning,  and  this  was  served 
in  soup  plates  at  luncheon. 

“  Miss  Connie,”  said  Mrs.  Fielding,  “  can’t  we  have 
some  peas  and  potatoes  cooked  in  that  way  for  dinner 
some  day  when  Mr.  Fielding  is  here  ?  I  am  sure  he 
would  enjoy  them.” 

Thursday  morning  Connie  peeled  more  of  the  little 
balls,  placed  them  in  cold  water,  and  left  them  for  an 
hour.  A  half  hour  before  lunch  the  deep  kettle  of 
frying  fat  was  placed  over  the  fire  ;  then  the  potatoes 


were  drained  and  wiped  dry,  put  in  the  frying  basket, 
and  plunged  into  the  kettle  of  boiling  fat. 

“  I  always  attend  to  the  frying  myself,”  said  Connie 
to  a  friend  who  was  watching  the  operation,  “  Mary  is 
so  careless  she  would  be  sure  not  to  have  the  fat  hot 
enough,  or  to  spill  water  into  it,  or  get  into  some  such 
scrape,  and  boiling  fat  needs  careful  handling.” 

In  20  minutes  the  potatoes  came  forth  a  golden 
brown,  and  after  a  moment’s  draining,  were  emptied 
into  a  heated  dish,  and  sent  crisp  and  hot  to  the  table. 

“  Have  you  come  to  the  end  of  your  resources,  Con¬ 
nie  ?”  asked  her  mother. 

“  No,  indeed,”  was  the  reply,  “  I  was  just  coming  to 
a  decision.  Friday  is  fish  day  and  we  are  all  fond  of 
boiled  cod  with  hollandaise  sauce,  and  to-morrow  we 
will  garnish  the  dish  with  potato  olives.  They  will 
be  troublesome  to  peel,  for  I  want  the  smallest,  and 
they  must  either  be  scraped  or  peeled  very  thin.” 

They  were  troublesome  to  peel,  and  even  Connie's 
patience  was  almost  exhausted.  They  were  trouble¬ 
some  to  cook  also.  They  were  boiled  just  long  enough 
to  be  well  done,  but  not  soft,  and  then  drained  and 
allowed  to  dry.  They  were  then  tossed  around  in 
beaten  egg  and  lastly  in  well-seasoned  dried  bread 
crumbs  until  each  was  well  covered  with  an  egg  and 
bread  coating.  One  minute  in  very  hot  fat  browned 
them,  and  only  enough  to  cover  the  bottom  of  the  fry¬ 
ing  basket  were  cooked  at  once.  Then  each  basket¬ 
ful  was  placed  on  tissue  paper,  so  that  they  would  be 
perfectly  free  from  grease. 

Connie  was  well  repaid  for  her  work  when  at  dinner 
all  praised  the  dish,  and  it  did  make  a  fine  appear¬ 
ance — the  mound  of  white  fish  with  its  golden  sauce, 
and  here  and  there  a  sprig  of  parsley,  and  the  whole 
surrounded  by  a  broad  rim  of  the  tiny  potatoes  in  their 
brown  overcoats. 

The  young  cook’s  next  venture  was  potatoes  and 
onions  boiled  together.  Some  small  white  onions  and 
the  same  quantity  of  potatoes  about  the  size  of  the 
onions  were  selected.  The  onions  were  boiled  in  two 
waters,  and  the  potatoes  added  with  the  second.  They 
were  served  with  a  creamy  white  sauce. 

Even  Mrs.  Fielding  who  couldn’t  tolerate  onions, 
was  tempted  to  try  some  of  those,  and  was  so  pleased 
with  the  result  that  she  became  an  advocate  of  boiled 
onions  and  so  remained  ever  after. 

“  Now,  mother,”  said  Connie  on  Saturday,  “  there 
are  enough  large  potatoes  for  dinner  to-morrow,  and 
on  Monday  we  will  use  the  last  of  the  small  ones.” 

Monday  morning  the  potatoes  were  peeled,  cooked, 
and  drained  as  usual,  and  left  steaming  in  the  pot  ; 
then  to  every  quart  was  added  one  tablespoon  of  but¬ 
ter,  three  of  water,  and  one  of  minced  parsley  and 
salt  and  pepper;  all  were  tossed  together  until  the 
parsley  and  butter  were  evenly  distributed  and  the 
water  had  partly  dried  off. 

The  potatoes  are  all  gone,  father,”  said  Connie  ; 

“  we’ll  need  more  to  day.” 

“  You  have  done  well.”  he  replied.  “  I  don’t  know 
as  I  ever  enjoyed  potatoes  more,  but  they  have  taken 
a  wonderful  start  this  week;  the  rain  did  them  good, 
and  soon  if  you  want  small  potatoes,  you’ll  have  to 
cut  them  small.  Alice  a.  smith. 

Do  You  Know? 

HAT  the  cover  of  a  candy  pail  makes  an  excellent 
board  to  cut  bread  on  ?  Put  a  ring-head  screw 
in  one  edge  to  hang  up  by. 

That  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  resin,  melted  in  oil 
and  mixed  with  the  paint  for  floors,  gives  a  harder 
and  more  durable  finish  ? 

That  mosquito  netting  or  cheese  cloth,  doubled  and 
stitched,  makes  the  softest  of  dish  cloths  ? 

That  Persian  insect  powder  scattered  around  where 
ants  are  troublesome,  will  drive  them  away  ? 

That  a  piece  of  heavy  cloth,  denim  or  the  like, 
basted  over  the  heels  of  stockings,  will  make  them 
wear  much  longer  ? 

That  denim  makes  very  neat  and  serviceable  suits 
for  little  boy’s  wear  in  hot  weather,  if  neatly  made 
and  stitched  with  white  or  ornamented  with  white 
tape  ? 

That  the  best  place  to  arrange  for  letting  down 
gingham  dresses  is  the  underside  of  the  hem  where 
a  tuck  may  be  made  and  easily  ripped  out  when  de¬ 
sirable  ? 

That  a  handful  of  salt  put  into  the  churn  when  the 
butter  grains  begin  to  appear,  will  assist  in  the  sepa¬ 
ration  of  the  buttermilk,  and  make  the  drawing-off 

process  much  easier  ?  ella  rockwood. 

*  *  * 

Keep  the  Stove  Clean. — When  your  stove  smokes, 
'do  not  complain  and  make  a  great  fuss  about  it.  Take 
the  top  all  off  and  brush  it  over  with  a  wing  or  a 
bunch  of  feathers  ;  then  clean  it  out  under  the  oven 
and  complaints  will  fly  to  the  four  winds,  m.  r.  m’c. 
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What  Open  Eyes  See. 

Condense,  condense,  condense.  Do 
not,  like  one  friend,  begin  thus  :  “In 
The  Rural  for  July  30  some  one  com¬ 
plains  of  the  difficulty  of  exterminating 
that  terror  to  all  neat  housekeepers,  the 
bedbug.”  Every  reader  knew  this  before  ; 
of  course  it  was  cut  out.  Then  why  do 
we  give  it  space  here  ?  That  it  may 
served  as  a  warning,  instead  of  an  en¬ 
couragement  to  others  to  waste  space 
also. 

Learning  to  Spin. — It  is  whispered 
that  the  antique  spinning  wheel  that  has 
been  so  decorative  in  some  eyes,  is  to 
be  brought  a  little  further  forward  ;  for 
several  with  pretty  arms  are  learning  the 
old-fashioned  art  of  spinning.  A  square 
of  linen  “which  I  spun  myself”  and 
decorated  with  embroidery  is  considered 
a  proper  thing  to  have  about  or  to  use  as 
a  gift. 

Toasting-Fork  Tales. — Onewhohas 
tried  it  says  :  “I  have  read  tales  of  gen¬ 
tlewomen  who  lived  in  furnished  rooms 
and  kept  house  with  a  toasting  fork  and 
a  few  old  tomato  cans,  using  the  water 
cooler  for  a  refrigerator  and  managing 
the  whole  thing  in  a  fairy-like  way,  the 
recital  of  which  made  made  one  yearn 
for  their  acquaintance.  These  tellers  of 
the  toasting-fork  tales  do  not  love  the 
truth.” 

Baked  Corn. — Cut  the  corn  off  the 
cob,  and  to  each  pint  of  corn  add  one 
quart  of  milk,  three  eggs,  a  lump  of  butter 
the  size  of  a  small  egg,  and  pepper  and 
salt.  Put  this  into  a  porcelain  baking 
dish,  and  bake  for  about  an  hour  and  a 
half.  During  the  first  hour  stir  it  occa¬ 
sionally,  until  it  thickens,  and  then  let 
it  brown  on  top.  If  the  oven  is  very  hot, 
it  will  be  done  in  about  an  hour  ;  but 
with  a  hot  oven,  there  is  danger  of  its 
burning,  as  both  the  milk  and  corn  burn 
easily. 

An  Exceptional  Woman.  —  Many 
wise  ones  have  said  that  writing  stories 
or  articles  in  the  hope  of  winning  a  prize 
is  too  much  of  a  lottery,  and  that  even 
one  success  is  more  to  be  deplored  often¬ 
times  than  continued  failure.  Yet  Miss 
Wilkins  has  not  found  it  so.  Kate  Upson 
Clark  tells  us  that  it  is  about  nine  years 
since  Miss  Wilkins  was  encouraged  to 
submit  her  work  to  the  public  by  gain¬ 
ing  a  prize  offered  by  a  Boston  Weekly 
for  the  best  short  story.  Perhaps  this 
writer  is  the  exception  who  proves  the 
rule.  ~ 

Good  for  Weak  Spines. — There  are 
a  few  who  have  spinal  columns  so  set 
together  that  kneading  the  bread  is  not 
only  drudgery,  but  exhausting  labor.  I 
know  a  “trick”  learned  from  a  notable 
housekeeper  of  the  wise  old  country-city 
of  Salem,  Mass.,  which  obviates  the 
difficulty.  Make  the  sponge  just  after 
dinner,  stirring  it  with  a  spoon.  At  night 
cut  it  down  with  a  knife,  dredging  on 
more  flour  if  needed.  The  operation 
demands  no  more  than  a  child’s  strength. 
Next  morning  use  the  knife  again,  and 
the  air  bubbles  will  as  completely  dis¬ 
appear  as  if  kneaded  a  half  hour.  Then 
mold,  and  let  rise  for  baking.  Thus 
writes  a  friend  of  the  Christian  Union. 

Folded  Within  a  Bed. — A  strange 
accident  lately  befell  a  Brooklyn  woman. 
She  was  busy  about  her  bedroom  and 
started  to  put  a  heavy  folding  bed 
together.  While  standing  at  the  head 
of  the  bed  she  leaned  over  to  take  hold 
of  one  of  the  covers,  when  the  bed  shot 
up  and  she  was  caught  in  a  tight  em¬ 
brace.  The  force  of  the  blow  broke  her 
Ught  arm  just  above  the  elbow,  and  also 
'actured  her  left  jawbone,  so  that  when 


When  Baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castorla, 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castorla, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castorla, 
When  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Castorla 


she  attempted  to  scream,  her  jaws  re¬ 
fused  to  move.  Being  accidentally  dis¬ 
covered  in  this  condition  at  the  end  of  10 
minutes,  she  was  taken  out  unconscious, 
and  it  was  a  long  time  before  physicians 
could  restore  her.  Her  medical  attend¬ 
ants  said  that  a  few  moments  more  in 
the  bed  would  have  ended  her  life. 

Carbolic  Acid  for  Bugs. — A  pretty 
bedstead  that  was  given  us  was  infested. 
A  washerwoman  told  of  the  effectiveness 
of  carbolic  acid  crystals  ;  we  had  found 
other  things  ineffectual.  We  applied 
the  acid  with  a  feather  in  every  crack 
and  crevice  thoroughly,  then  revarnished 
the  article,  and,  though  we  have  looked 
often,  there  has  not  been  a  live  bug  in 
sight.  NELLIE. 

Value  of  a  Lamp  Stove.  —  The 
steamless,  odorless  kettle  I  consider  a 
valuable  article  for  the  kitchen  ;  also  an 
oil  lamp  stove  which  can  be  bought  for 
75  cents.  I  have  an  oven  to  mine  which 
costs  75  cents  more.  I  find  it  very  con¬ 
venient  and  comfortable  in  this  hot 
weather.  With  two  such  stoves  and  one 
oven,  one  could  cook  almost  anything 
wanted  to  get  a  meal  for  quite  a  number 
of  people.  There  are  oil  stoves  which 
cost  more  and  are  probably  better  to 
use,  but  a  lamp  stove  does  very  well  for 
me.  A.  c.  w. 

An  Efficient  Fly  Killer.  — A  very 
good  weapon  for  killing  flies  is  made  by 
taking  a  piece  of  moderately  thick  leather 
(a  piece  of  old  boot  leg  answers  nicely  ;) 
perforate  it  with  small  holes  and  attach 
it  to  a  handle.  It  is  better  than  a  folded 
paper,  as  the  holes  permit  the  air  to  pass 
through,  and  it  is  not  as  liable  to  mash 
the  fly.  One  way  we  have  to  keep  out 
the  flies  is  to  have  a  trap  set  on  the  out¬ 
side  near  the  door,  and  such  flies  as  come 
along  stand  a  chance  of  getting  caught 
in  it.  We  think  this  a  better  way  than 
to  try  to  catch  them  after  they  gain  ad¬ 
mittance  to  the  house.  A.  c.  w. 

Ice  Cream  Without  a  Freezer. — 

I  have  found  that  I  can  freeze  cream 
quite  easily  by  using  one-pound  baking 
powder  cans.  Fill  each  can  nearly  full 
with  the  prepared  cream;  put  the  lids 
on  tightly  and  pack  them  in  ice  and  salt, 
using  a  large  dish-pan  to  place  them  in. 
One  can  makes  two  quite  nice  dishes. 
Mine  freeze  solid  in  from  one  to  two 
hours.  By  putting  different  flavorings 
in  different  cans,  you  can  slice  off  the 
cream  and  serve  several  kinds  to  each 
person  ;  when  you  wish  to  turn  out  the 
cream,  dip  the  can  for  a  moment  in  hot 
water.  f.  e,  u. 

Mutton  Stew,  Fermiere. — This  is  a 
recipe  from  Filippini,  the  famous  Del- 
monico  chef.  As  fermiere  means  a  woman 
farmer,  it  may  be  supposed  to  be  espec¬ 
ially  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  farm  din¬ 
ing  table.  Put  into  a  saucepan  three 
pounds  of  breast  or  shoulder  of  mutton 
cut  into  square  pieces,  with  one  ounce  of 
butter  and  six  small  onions.  Cook  for  10 
minutes,  or  until  of  a  good  golden  color. 
Add  three  tablespoonfuls  of  flour,  mix 
well  together,  and  moisten  with  three 
pints  of  light  white  broth  or  water,  stir¬ 
ring  continually  while  boiling.  Season 
with  a  good  tablespoonful  of  salt,  a  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  pepper,  and  half  a  teaspoon¬ 
ful  of  nutmeg,  adding  two  carrots  and 
two  turnips,  cut  in  square  pieces,  a 
bouquet,  and  one  crushed  clove  of  garlic. 
Cook  on  a  moderate  fire  for  30  minutes  ; 
put  in  half  a  pint  of  Lima  beans,  and  let 
the  whole  cook  again  for  15  minutes. 
Skim  off  the  fat  well,  remove  the  bouquet 
and  serve. 

A  Bouquet,  according  to  Mr.  Filip¬ 
pini,  consists  of  four  branches  of  well- 
washed  parsley  stalks—if  the  branches 
be  small  take  six — one  branch  of  soup- 
celery,  well  washed;  one  blade  of  bay- 
leaf,  one  sprig  of  thyme,  and  two  cloves, 
placed  in  the  center  of  the  parsley,  so  as 
to  prevent  cloves,  thyme  and  bay-leaf 
from  dropping  out  of  the  bouquet  while 
cooking;  fold  it  well,  tightly  tie  with  a 
string,  and  use  when  required  in  various 
recipes.  Many  modern  recipes  call  for 
“  a  bouquet.” 


Women’s  Wits. — “  Woman’s  work 
for  woman”  usually  means  something 
connected  with  missionary  work.  But 
woman’s  wits  are  at  work  in  practical 
“Home  and  Foreign  Mission”  lines  with 
a  new  meaning,  yet  touching  both  the 
travelers  and  the  stay-at-homes.  It  is 
stated  that  Mrs.  Harriet  Plumb  has  re¬ 
cently  patented  a  device  for  keeping  rail¬ 
road  cars  supplied  with  fresh  air  without 
the  attendant  dust  and  cinders.  This  in¬ 
vention  is  now  in  practical  use  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  on  trains  between  San  Francisco 
and  Oakland.  A  wash-board  for  the 
must-stay-at-homes  is  a  recent  invention 
of  Mary  C.  Burke  of  Montpelier,  Idaho. 
The  rubbing  surface  is  formed  by  a  flex¬ 
ible  wire  chain  fabric  stretched  within 
the  frame  of  the  wash-board  and  secured 
there  at  its  four  sides.  It  is  mounted  at 
the  top  and  bottom  of  the  board  so  that 
the  chain  surface  is  unsupported  at  the 
back  and  thereby  offers  flexible  resist¬ 
ance  against  pressure  in  the  operation  of 
rubbing. 

The  New  York  Woman. — The  Re¬ 
corder’s  “Woman  who  Thinks”  gives 
some  points  to  a  little  Western  girl  who 
wants  to  know  how  to  do  in  order  to  ap¬ 
pear  to  “ belong ”  in  New  York.  “The 
New  York  woman  despises  Brooklyn  and 
Jersey.  She  will  tell  you  (if  she  is  a 
loyal  New  Yorker)  that  she  would  rather 
live  in  two  rooms  in  New  York  than  in 
a  four-story  brownstone  front  in  Brook¬ 
lyn.  It  is  difficult  to  tell  just  why  she 
takes  this  view,  but  Brooklyn  and  Jer¬ 
sey  admire  her  for  it. 

“  When  the  New  York  woman  tells 
you  something,  she  will  say  ‘  See  ?”  The 
Western  woman  prefaces  her  remarks 
with  ‘  Say  !’ 

“  The  little  Westerner  must  drop  ‘Say!’ 
and  adopt  ‘  See  ?’ 

“The  New  York  woman  has  a  ‘beau¬ 
tiful  ’  time.  She  never  has  a  ‘  lovely  ’ 
time,  like  her  Western  sister,  aud  instead 
of  saying  ‘  How  funny!  ’  she  says,  ‘  Such 
fun  !’  The  latter  is  very  English,  you 
know,  and  is,  therefore,  desirable. 

“The  New  York  woman  is  devoted  to 
physical  culture.  She  takes  long  walks 
and  adopts  an  independent,  swinging 
gait,  and  never  keeps  step  with  her  es¬ 
cort  and  never  is  seen  to  take  his  arm  in 
the  daytime.  She  also  abhors  the  ele¬ 
vated. 

“  Western  women  are  usually  enthus¬ 
iastic  over  the  elevated.  This  is  a  snare 
easily  avoided.” 

*  *  * 

A  free  subscription  to  The  R.  N.-Y. 
for  one  full  year  to  any  old  subscriber, 
in  return  for  10  th  ree-month  trial  sub¬ 
scriptions  at  25  cents  each. 
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ment. 


AYER’S 
HAIR  VIGOR 

Keeps  the  scalp 
clean,  cool,  healthy. 

The  Best 
Dressing 

Restores  hair 
which  has  become 
thin,  faded,  or  gray. 

Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  &  Co. 

Lowell,  Mass. 


New  York  Trade  Schools, 

First  Ave.,  (57th  and  (58th  Sts.,  New  York. 

Twelfth  Season:  October  17  to  May  8,  1898.  Day 
and  Evening  Classes.  Instruction  in  Plumbing, 
Bricklaying  and  Carpentry.  House,  Sign  and  Fresco 
1’alntlng,  Flasterlng,  Stone  Cutting,  Blacksmiths 
Work  and  Printing.  Terms  Moderate.  Attendance 
last  season,  541,  the  young  men  coming  from  21  dlHer- 
ent  States  and  from  Canada.  Circular,  Illustrated 
with  photo-engravings,  mailed  free  on  application. 


$3.52  BOOT 

(Sent  by  mail) 


for  about  one-lialf  the  price 
you  are  now  paying,  send  | 
for  our  FREE  Catalogue. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  | 
money  refunded.  l’OS- 
TAL  SHOE  CO.,  31  Con¬ 
gress  Street,  Boston,  I 
Mass. 


We  sell  a  Ladies’  French 
Dongola  Boot  for  82.00  that 
would  cost  $3.50  at  any 
|  store.  All  sizes  and  widths. 
We  make  onr  own  shoes, 
thus  giving  you  the  middle¬ 
man’s  profit.  I  f  you  want 
to  buy  your  shoes 
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IIA  IB  f*  STUDY  Thorough  and  practical 
NIBSYJ  S*  w  **  ■  Instruction  given  by 

IlWiilh  Mail  in  Book-keeping,  Business  Forms 
Arithmetic,  Penmanship,  Shorthand, 
etc.  Low  rates.  Distance  no  objection.  Circulars  free 
Bryaht  *  Strattobl  415  Main  Street.  Rnffalo.  N.  Y 


IMP.  HYDRAULIC  RAMS. 

Awarded  Medal  and  Diploma  at  the 
Centennial  Exhibition,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.  Send  for  Circulars  and  Price-list. 
Address  Allen  Gawthrop,  Jr  . 

Wilmington,  Del. 


The  ROCKER  WASHER 


has  proved  the  most  satis¬ 
factory  of  any  Washer 
ever  placed  upon  the  mar¬ 
ket.  It  is  warranted  to 
wash  an  ordinary  family 
washing  of  100  pieces  in 
One  Hour,  as  clean  as 
can  be  washed  on  the 
washboard.  Write  for 
prices  and  full  description. 

ROCKER  WASHER  GO., 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 
Lib  oral  Inducement  to 
live  agents. 


in  your  own  home.  First  class  Sewing 
Machines  shipped  anywhere  to  anyone  at 
wholesale  prices.  All  latest  improvements. 
Warranted  live  years.  Complete  set  of 
attachments  EltKK.  Send  for  catalogue. 
Standard  Singer  Machines,  *0.50  to  *15  50 
,*50  Arlington  Sewing  Machine  for  *10.50 

. *«0  Kenwood  Sewing  Machine  for  *20.50 

LASH  IIUYKKS’  UNION,  100  IV.  Vun  liurmi  St.  It  70  Cblcugu. 


BOILING  WATER  OR  MILK. 

E  P  P  S  ’  S 

GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 

COCOA 

LABELLED  %  LB.  TINS  ONLY. 


ACHROMATIC  TELESCOPE. 

Few  tilings  are  more  interesting  or 
useful  in  both  leisure  and  busy  moments 
in  the  country  than  a  good  telescope,  or 
harder  to  find.  We 
believe  that  we  have 
in  this  a  thoroughly 
good  telescope  that 
we  can  offer  to  our 
subscribers  in  confi¬ 
dence  that  it  will  give 
satisfaction.  When 
extended  it  is  over  l(i 
inches,  and,  when 
closed,  i>}4  inches  in 
length.  On  a  clear 
day  you  can  distinctly 
see  time  on  a  tower 
three  miles  away. 
The  moons  of  Jupiter 
can  be  seen  with  it. 
The  telescope  tubes 
are  made  from  heavy 
polished  brass ;  the 
body  is  covered  with 
morocco,  making  a 
thoroughly  substan¬ 
tial  instrument.  It  is 
achromatic  ;  that  is, 
does  not  blur  the 
vision  by  a  confusion 
of  colors.  It  e  t  a  i  1 
price,  $4. 50.  Price  to 
our  subscribers,  sent 
prepaid,  $3.  Or,  for  $3.50  we  will  send 
the  telescope  and  extend  your  own  sub¬ 
scription  for  one  year.  Special  offer  : 
Given  as  premium  to  any  old  subscriber 
who  will  send  us  three  new  subscriptions 
to  date  from  receipt  to  January,  1803, 
and  $4.  We  test  each  one  before  sending 
it  out.  The  user  must  remember  that 
the  tubes  should  he  pulled  out  full  length 
and  the  adjustment  to  the  eye  made  only 
with  the  section  nearest  the  eye  piece 
moving  it  out  and  in  as  necessary. 
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The  Rnral  Publishing  Company 

Times  Building,  New  York 

PUBLISHERS  OF 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

A  weekly  newspaper.  Established  1850.  De¬ 
voted  to  profitable  agriculture  and  progres  • 
slve  country  life.  $2.00  a  year;  $3.00  to 
foreign  countries  In  the  Postal  Union 
Terms  to  clubs  on  application. 

American  Gardening 

A  monthly  magazine  of  horticulture,  fruits, 
flowers,  vegetables  and  ornamental  gar¬ 
dening ;  averages  100  pages  monthly. 
Illustrated.  Price,  $1.00  a  year;  $1.25  In 
New  York  City ;  $1.50  to  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  In  the  Postal  Union. 

Out-Door  Books 

In  all  branches  of  agriculture  and  horticul¬ 
ture.  Catalogues  on  application.  Inquiries 
for  any  books  wanted  will  be  promptly 
answered. 

PRODUCERS  OF 

FINE  PRINTING 

ENGRAVING 

ELECTROTVPING 

E.  H.  LIBBY,  General  Manager. 


Sending  Money.— We  guarantee  that  all  money 
Bent  by  postal  or  express  money  order,  registered  let¬ 
ter,  or  bank  draft  on  New  York,  shall  be  at  our  risk. 
Money  sent  in  local  checks,  postal  notes  or  currency, 
Is  at  the  sender’s  risk.  Canadian  remittances  should 
all  be  in  money  orders.  Make  all  orders  and  drafts 
payable  to  The  Rural  Publishing  Company. 

The  Date  Label  on  the  Paper.— The  number 
on  the  address  label  Indicates  the  date  to  which  the 
subscription  Is  paid.  Thus,  the  number  2,224  corre¬ 
sponds  with  the  number  under  the  title  on  the  first 
page  of  this  issue  and  means  that  the  subscription  ex¬ 
pires  this  week.  By  examining  these  numbers  from 
time  to  time  the  date  for  renewal  Is  easily  deter¬ 
mined. 

Acknowledgments  of  money  received  for  sub¬ 
scriptions  are  made  by  the  change  In  the  address  labels 
as  above  Indicated.  A  full  week  must  always  be 
allowed  for  changes  in  the  labels,  and  often  two  or 
three  weeks  In  the  busy  season. 

Discontinuances.— Subscribers  wishing  the  paper 
stopped  at  the  expiration  of  the  time  paid  for,  should 
notify  us  to  that  effect,  otherwise  we  shall  consider 
It  their  wish  to  have  It  continued. 

For  Changes  of  Address  subscribers  must  send 
us  both  the  old  and  new  addresses. 

Agricultural  news. 

General  Miles,  Monday,  received  orders  at  Chic¬ 
ago  to  take  steps  for  the  removal  of  100,000  cattle  now 
on  the  Cherokee  Outlet  or  Strip. 

Wisconsin  Protectionists  are  jubilant  at  the  estab¬ 
lishment  among  them  of  the  first  linen  factory,  which 
they  attribute  to  the  McKinley  Bill. 

Mrs.  L.  L.  Polk,  widow  of  the  late  president  of  the 
National  Alliance,  continues  the  publication  of  the 
Progressive  Farmer,  at  Raleigh,  N.  C.,  In  her  own 
name. 

Mr.  Atkinson,  the  statistical  authority,  says: 
“  The  farmer  In  the  Western  States  now  derives  as 
good  a  return  for  his  capital  and  labor  with  wheat 
at  $1  a  bushel  or  less,  as  he  did  in  1870  at  $1.(19  a 
bushel.”  Is  this  true?  , 

All  danger  of  a  recurrence  of  the  terrible  famine 
that  has  prevailed  with  progressive  Intensity  along 
the  Mexican  frontier  for  the  last  three  years  Is  re¬ 
ported  to  be  over,  as  copious  rains  have  lately  glad¬ 
dened  all  the  region. 

The  Great  Grangers’  Nineteenth  Annual  Inter¬ 
state  Picnic  opened  at  Williams’ Grove,  nearCarllsle, 
Pa.,  on  August  29,  under  the  most  favorable  auspices. 
The  grove  is  greatly  Improved  and  the  exhibits  are 
fully  up  to  former  years. 

Last  Wednesday  Premier  Gladstone  was  knocked 
down  by  a  belligerent  heifer  in  his  park  at  Hawar- 
den.  He  dodged  her  for  a  while;  and  though  tum¬ 
bled  and  shaken  he  wasn’t  hurt.  The  offender  was 
afterwards  pursued  and  shot. 

The  hop  harvest  commenced  in  earnest  in  Central 
New  York  on  Monday,  August  29.  The  crop  Is  not 
large,  but  the  hops  are  of  an  excellent  quality,  and 
It  Is  believed  will  be  worth  as  much  as  though  a 
larger  quantity  had  been  raised. 

An  official  report  at  St.  Petersburg,  dated  August 
20,  on  the  Russian  crops,  says  that  the  winter  crops 
In  all  the  provinces  except  1C,  are  In  a  satisfactory 
condition.  The  condition  of  the  summer  crops  is 
unsatisfactory  In  19  provinces. 

To  meet  a  demand  created  by  the  movement  of  the 
crops,  heavy  shipments  of  small  notes  have  been 
made  to  the  South  and  West.  Within  a  few  days 
$3,250,000  have  been  sentoout  from  New  York,  mostly 
in  one.  two.  live  and  ten-dollar  bills. 

Hal  Pointer,  the  new  king  of  pacers,  dethroned 
Direct  at  Chicago  the  other  day,  by  cutting  down  his 
record  of  2:00,  made  last  season,  to  2:05M-  Pointer's 
feat  was  performed  on  a  regular  track,  while  Direct 
had  the  advantage  of  a  kite-shaped  one. 

In  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1890,  this  country 
Imported  3,415,578  bushels  of  potatoes  and  If, 062, 796 
dozens  of  eggs,  and  exported  406,618  bushels  of  pota¬ 
toes  and  380,884  dozens  of  eggs.  During  the  past 
fiscal  year  we  imported  only  186,871  bushels  of  pota¬ 
toes  and  4,189,492  dozens  of  eggs,  and  exported  557,- 
022  bushels  of  potatoes  and  183,063  dozens  of  eggs. 
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The  Collector  of  Internal  Revenues  at  Chicago  re¬ 
ports  that  the  sale  of  stamps  for  oleomargarine  at 
bis  office,  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,1892. 
amounted  to  $616,161.00.  This  represents  an  output 
of  30,800,000  pounds  in  one  collection  district. 

Nancy  Hanks  has  broken  her  own  trotting  record, 
having  made  a  mile  Wednesday  last  In  2:0b%  before 
a  pneumatic  tire  sulky  on  a  kite-shaped  track  at  In¬ 
dependence,  Iowa.  Is  the  2:00  minute  trotter  coming 
soon?  The  mare  Is  only  six  years  old  and  Is  pretty 
sure  to  do  better. 

Telegraphic  dispatches  received  here  last  Wednes¬ 
day  from  many  points  In  the  Northwest  say  that  the 
general  rain  which  had  prevailed  for  48  hours  had 
done  Immense  damage  to  wheat  In  stacks,  and  that 
it  would  retard  the  ripening  of  late-sown  grain  and 
expose  It  to  damage  from  frost. 

Up  to  September  1,  there  have  been  74,199  head  of 
cattle  exported  to  Great  Britain  from  Montreal  this 
year,  as  against  64,991  during  the  same  period  last 
year.  The  sheep  trade,  however,  shows  a  falling  off. 
General  imports  were  never  so  light  as  at  present. 
Freight  sheds  along  the  harbor  are  absolutely  empty, 
and  shipping  men  are  complaining  about  the  stagna¬ 
tion  of  business. 

The  census  reports  for  1890  show  the  mortgages  on 
farms  in  Iowa  amount  to  $149,457,144,  and  $50,317,027 
on  town  and  city  lots;  in  Kansas  $174,720,071  on 
farms,  and  $68,426,725  on  town  and  city  lots;  In  Illi¬ 
nois  $165,289,112  on  farms,  and  $219,010,038  on  town  and 
city  lots.  The  census  also  shows  that  the  mortgaged 
debt  on  lots  in  Chicago  Is  greater  than  the  whole 
farm  debt  of  Kansas. 

A  late  convention  of  German  horse  butchers  agreed 
to  open  a  first-class  restaurant  in  Berlin  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  educating  the  upper  classes  to  the  use  of 
boise  flesh  as  a  viand.  The  report  submitted  to  the 
convention  stated  that  there  are  2,400  horse  butchers 
In  Germany,  who  kill  86,000  horses  annually.  These 
horses  are  mostly  fattened  for  the  meat  market.  No 
worn-out  animals  are  used. 

In  South  Carolina,  after  a  fierce  and  bellicose  pre¬ 
liminary  canvas,  Governor  Tillman  has  been  renom¬ 
inated  for  governor  at  the  primaries,  by  a  majority  of 
15,000  out  of  a  total  of  60,000  votes.  There  will  be  no 
“bolt”  as  all  parties  agreed  to  abide  by  the  outcome. 
The  farmers  have  also  It  seems  secured  the  nomina¬ 
tion  of  five  out  of  the  seven  Congressional  Repre¬ 
sentatives  from  the  State. 

Texas  fever,  which  first  made  its  appearance  in 
Kansas  in  Lyon  County,  has  spread  to  Greenwood 
County,  where  it  is  causing  great  mortality  among 
cattle.  Nine  hundred  head  there  have  died  from  the 
disease.  The  loss  is  put  at  $20,000.  Numerous  cases 
have  also  been  found  in  the  stockyards  of  this  city, 
and  on  some  New  Jersey  farms,  as  well  as  among  the 
cattle  in  several  other  States,  especially  In  the 
West. 

Kansas  City  has  in  two  years  advanced  from  one 
of  the  obscure  grain  markets  of  the  country  to  one 
of  the  foremost.  During  the  period  from  July  1, 
1891,  to  the  corresponding  date  this  year  it  is  claimed 
that  this  ambitious  metropolis  handled  more  wheat 
than  any  other  point  In  the  country  except  Minne¬ 
apolis.  Kansas  City  now  claims  to  be  the  greatest 
primary  winter  wheat  market  in  the  country,  out¬ 
stripping  St.  Louis  in  the  amount  received  directly 
from  country  shippers. 

Mrs.  Elise  Strauss  of  St.  Louis,  is  seeking  a  patent 
for  a  process  for  making  ”  sweet  potato  flour,”  etc. 
'I  he  processes  so-far  developed  are  of  peeling  the 
potato  and  kiln-drying  the  peel  so  that  it  will  keep 
for  any  length  of  time  as  a  food  for  live  stock;  of 
drying  and  grinding  the  sweet  potato  into  three  dis¬ 
tinct  grades  of  flour,  and  also  of  slicing  and  drying 
in  the  form  of  “  sweet  potato  Saratoga  chips.”  All 
these  different  forms  of  desslcated  product,  Mrs 
Strauss  claims,  will,  owing  to  their  being  thor¬ 
oughly  kiln-dried,  keep  for  years  in  any  climate. 

CROP  AND  MARKET  NOTES. 

Early  apples  in  Michigan  are  a  full  crop. 

Southern  Indiana  has  a  good  crop  of  peaches  this 
year. 

Potatoes  are  low  and  while  the  supply  Is  not  over 
large,  prices  are  barely  steady. 

There  are  plenty  of  those  horrible  Champion  grapes 
in  the  market.  Every  basket  of  them  is  a  calamity. 

Niagara  grapes  are  dropping  in  price  and  before 
the  season  Is  over  will  sell  lower  than  good  Concords. 

The  butter  market  is  rather  dull  and  on  the  verge 
of  a  break,  though  there  Is  no  surplus  of  good  goods. 
The  demand  seems  unusually  slack  for  the  season. 

Prominent  dealers  have  freely  expressed  the  opin¬ 
ion  that  Ohio  and  Michigan  wools  will  show  an  ad¬ 
vance  of  from  one  to  two  cents  per  pound  within  the 
next  30  or  60  days. 

The  outlook  for  hop  growers  is  rather  promising 
and  theie  is  little  trouble  In  selling  the  coming  crop 
for  25  and  26  cents.  So  far,  the  hops  promise  to  be  of 
better  than  avei age  quality— a  little  rust  prevailing 
in  some  sections.  In  quantity  the  crop  will  not  be  as 
large  as  usual. 

The  Florida  orange  season  Is  at  an  end,  and  the 
crop  statistics  show  a  large  gain  over  previousyears. 
There  were  marketed  this  year  3,500,000  boxes, 
against  2,600,000  boxes  in  1890-91,  2,150,000  in  1689-90, 
and  only  1 ,500,000  boxes  in  1884-85.  The  average  price 
for  the  season  just  closed  is  estimated  at  $1.75  per 
box.  the  lowest  on  record. 

The  Hungarian  Minister  of  Agriculture  published 
at  Buda-Pesth  on  Saturday  his  estimates  of,  the 
world’s  crops,  surpluses  and  requirements  for  the 
great  international  grain  congress  in  session  at 
Vienna.  According  to  his  figures  Europe  will 
quire  to  import  something  over  170,000,000  bushels 
wheat  this  crop  year  from  North  America,  India  and 
Australia.  The  complete  estimates  for  wheat  in 
Euroie,  in  percentages,  are  as  follows:  Austria,  110; 
Hungary,  102;  Prussia,  spring,  86,  winter.  103;  Sax- 
ony,  spring,  107,  winter,  114;  Upper  and  Lower  Ba- 
vaiia,  125;  Bavarian  and  Hesse  Palatinate,  spring 
100,  winter,  120;  Baden,  100;  Wurttemberg.  spring, 
98,  winter,  99;  Mecklenbuig,  IIP;  Denmark,  103;  Nor¬ 
way  and  Sweden.  105;  Italy,  75;  Switzerland,  117; 
Holland,  100;  Belgium.  102;  France,  94;  Great  Brit¬ 
ain  and  Ireland,  91;  Servia,  105;  Egypt,  80;  Rou- 


manla.  130;  Russia  Podolia,  75;  Bessarabia,  25;  Cen¬ 
tral,  62;  Northern,  80;  Cherson  and  Ekaterina,  80; 
Courland  and  Livonia,  100;  Poland,  100. 

A  statement  prepared  at  the  Treasury  Department 
shows  that  the  amount  of  sugar  produced  in  the 
United  States  during  the  last  fiscal  year  upon  which, 
bounty  was  paid  was  as  follows:  Cane  sugar,  364,- 
829,411  pounds;  beet  sugar,  12,004,838;  sorghum  sugar, 
1,136,086:  maple  sugar,  144,882  —  total,  378,115,217 
pounds.  The  amount  of  bounty  paid  on  this  produc¬ 
tion  was  $7,342,077.  The  estimated  amount  required 
to  pay  the  bounty  for  the  fiscal  year  1893  is  $9,000,000. 

A  HOME  CHANCE  IN  GEORGIA. 

Can  a  young  man  make  a  home  here?  Yes,  em¬ 
phatically,  here  in  this  section,  Athens,  Ga.  I  know 
of  noplace  where  there  is  a  better  opening  for  farm¬ 
ers  who  desire  to  farm  on  a  small  scale,  and  will  not 
devote  themselves  to  the  different  crops  and  meth¬ 
ods  usually  followed  by  those  to  the  manner  born. 
The  latter  plant  corn,  oats,  sweet  potatoes  (yams) 
and  cotton,  but  mainly  cotton,  and  can’t  be  induced 
to  change  their  methods.  All  of  the  small  fruits  do 
well  here,  except  gooseberries.  Apples,  peaches, 
pears,  figs,  cherries,  plums,  grapes,  etc.,  bear  well 
where  given  the  proper  attention.  Strawberries  sell 
at  from  10  to  25  cents  per  quart— never  for  less  than 
the  former,  unless  quite  Inferior.  There  are  many 
lots  on  the  edge  of  the  city  where  fine  fruits  of  all 
kinds  are  raised  without  difficulty  for  home  con¬ 
sumption;  practically  none  are  raised  by  farmers  in 
this  section  for  sale,  except  a  few  peaches  and  pears, 
and  those  are  inferior.  I  know  of  only  two  farmers 
within  a  radius  of  10  miles  who  raise  strawberries  for 
sale,  and  theirs  are  inferior  varieties— small  and 
poor.  No  currants,  raspberries,  and  very  few  good 
peaches,  grapes,  figs,  cherries,  apples  and  pears  are 
offered  for  sale  by  local  growers— the  supply  is 
shipped  in,  largely  from  south  Georgia. 

Practically  no  Irish  potatoes  are  grown  here  for 
sale  by  farmers,  thought  they  grow  finely.  The  de¬ 
mand,  which  is  large,  especially  in  the  fall  and  win¬ 
ter,  Is  supplied  by  shipments  from  the  North  and 
West,  the  retail  prices  being  from  $1  to  $1.25  per 
bushel.  The  same  Is  the  case  with  regard  to  many 
other  staple  farm  and  garden  food  crops,  which  are 
supplied  by  shipments  from  south  Georgia  and  the 
West,  though  they  grow  here  with  the  utmost  pro¬ 
fusion,  if  only  given  a  chance.  local  farmers,  how¬ 
ever,  cannot  be  induced  to  grow  them,  but  go  on 
serenely  planting  more  and  more  cotton,  and  getting 
poorer  and  poorer  each  year. 

There  is  a  fine  opening  for  a  number  of  good  mar¬ 
ket  gardeners  around  the  city,  and  also  for  dairies 
Milk  usually  sells  for  25  cents  per  gallon  in  summer 
and  for  30  cents  in  winter,  and  never  for  less  than  23 
cents.  Buttermilk  brings  10  cents;  good  butter 
usually  25  cents,  frequently  40.  and  never  less  than  20. 

Four  railroads  enter  here— two  old  and  two  new. 
Population  about  12.000.  and  growing  rapidly;  alti¬ 
tude  about  800  feet  above  sea  level;  usual  summer 
temperature  between  85  and  90  degrees  Fah.;  highest 
this  year,  95;  usual  winter  temperature  about  40  de¬ 
grees.  I  have  never  known  it  less  than  10  degrees 
above  zero. 

Lands  can  be  rented  for  from  $1  to  $4  per  acre, 
according  to  quality  and  location.  Good  lands, 
suitable  for  growing  any  of  the  crops  or  fruits, 
can  be  bought  in  this  county,  on  the  lines  of 
the  railroads,  for  from  $10  to  $20  per  acre  (poor  land 
cheaper.)  From  a  few  acres  up  to  hundreds  can  be 
bought  on  easy  terms— on  from  one  to  five  years’ 
time,  annual  payments.  There  is  no  better  opening 
for  young  or  middle-aged  men  who  mean  business 
and  will  work  on  some  af  the  lines  indicated  above. 

Farm  work  is  done  almost  exclusively  by  negroes. 

nd  the  usual  wages,  where  hired  and  not  working 

on”  shares,”  are  from  $8  to  $10  per  month,  and  “  ra¬ 
tions”— a  peek  of  meal,  three  pounds  of  bacon,  and 
one  quart  of  syrup.  Women  get  from  $5  to  $7  and 
“rations.”  This  labor  is  somewhat  unreliable  and 
requires  the  master’s  eye  and  example  to  obtain  the 
best  results.  But  I  have  yet  to  find  that  labor,  ex¬ 
cept  in  rare  instances,  which  is  not  much  more  pro¬ 
ductive  when  somewhat  overlooked.  E.  k.  l. 
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OUR  HAY  CARRIERS 

are  the  best  suited  for  all  kinds  of  buildings.  Use 
any  Fork  or  Slings,  Sell  direct. 

FOWLER  &  FARRINGTON. 

Taughannock  Falls,  N.  Y. 

New  Jersey  Slate  Fair. 


34th  ANNUAL  EXHIBITION 

—  AT  — 

WAVERLY  PARK, 

September  19,  20,  21,  22,  23,  1892. 


$20,000  Premiums  $20,000 


Entiy  Books  close  Saturday,  September  10. 

For  Premium  List  or  other  information  address 
FJ>.  T,  QUINN,  Cor.  Sec.,  NEWARK,  N.  J. 

Farmer’s  Boys,  Stockmen,  Farriers,  Jockeys. 

You  can  become  Skillful  Horse  and  Cattle 
Doctors,  Complete  ami  Proficient  Veterinar¬ 
ians,  without  losing  time  from  5  our  regular  employ¬ 
ment,  by  our  system  of  home  studv.  Our  course  will 
enable  you  to  earn  large  fees  as  Veterinary  Sur¬ 
geons,  or  save  large  sums  by  treating  your  own 
horses  or  stock.  Horsemen,  this  system  will  put 
money  in  your  pockets.  For  iurthei  information  and 
a  valuable  book,  send  25e  (postage  stamps)  to  The 
American  Correspondence  School  of  the  Arts 
and  Sciences,  Chicago.  Mention  this  paper. 

Don’t  Leave  Home  keeping.  Our 

new  method  of  teaching  by  Mail  positively  insures 
success.  Send  stamp  for  particulars.  NATURAL 
METHOD  SCHOOL.  Station  A,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Some  Valuable  Books 
Worth  Far  More 
than  they  Cost. 

FRUITS,  ETC. 


A  B  C  of  Strawberry  Culture.  Terry . 10.40 

American  Grape-Growing  and  Wine-Making. 

Husmann . 1.50 

Apple  Culture,  Field  Notes  on.  Bailey.  (90  p. ;  Ill.)  .75 

Cranberry  Culture.  White.  (Ill.) . 1.25 

Cape  Cod  Cranberries.  Webb.  Paper . 40 

Florida  Fruits.  Harcourt.  (350  p.) . 1.25 

Fruit  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America.  Downing. 

(1,500  p. ;  ill.) .  6.00 

Grape-Growers’ Guide.  Chorlton.  (211  p.) . 75 

Grape  Culture.  Tryon . 25 

Grape  Culturlst.  Fuller.  (283  p.;  111).  . 1.50 

Hand-Book  of  Tree  Planting.  Eggleston.  (126  p.)  .75 

How  to  Gr  iw  Strawberries.  Knapp . 25 

Miniature  ±>uit  Garden.  Elvers .  1.00 

Orange  Culture.  Moore . 1.00 

Peach  Culture.  Fulton.  (200  p.) . 1.50 

Peach,  Pear,  Quince  and  Nut  Trees,  Culture  of. 

Black.  (400  p.) .  1.60 

Pear  Culture  for  Profit.  Quinn.  (136  p.)-. . 1.00 

Propagation,  Art  of.  Jenkins . 30 

Quince  Culture.  Meech.  (143  p.) .  1.00 

Small  Fruits,  Success  with.  Roe . 1.60 

Small  Fruit  Culturlst.  Fuller .  1.50 


VEGETABLES. 


Asparagus  Culture.  Barnes  &  Robinson . 50 

Cabbages.  Gregory.  (25  p.) . 30 

Carrots  and  Mangold-Wurtzels . SO 

Cauliflowers.  Brill . 20 

Celery  Growing  and  Marketing:  A  Success. 

Stewart .  1-00 

Farm  Gardening  and  Seed  Growing.  Brill . 1.00 

Gardening  for  Profit.  Henderson . 2.00 

Garden— How  to  Make  it  Pay  Greiner.  (260p.;lll.)  2.00 

Melons,  How  to  Grow  for  Market.  Burpee . 30 

Mushroom  Culture.  Falconer . 1.50 

Onion  Culture  (The  New.)  Greiner . 50 

Onion-Raising.  Gregory . 30 

Onions:  How  to  Grow  for  Market.  Burpee . 26 

Peanut  Plant.  Jones . 60 

c’quashes.  Gregory . 30 

Sweet  Potato  Culture.  Fltz . 60 


LIVE  STOCK,  POULTRY,  ETC. 


A  B  C  of  Bee  Culture.  Root. .  1.25 

Butter  Making.  Valentine  (English) . 35 

Dairyman’s  Manual.  Stewart . 2.00 

Feeding  Animals.  Stewart . 2.00 

Manual  of  the  Apiary.  Cook .  1.50 

Milch  Cows  and  Dairy  Farming.  Flint . 2.00 

Harris  on  the  Pig.  Joseph  Harris . 1.50 

Shepherd’s  Manual.  Stewart . 1.50 

Swine  Husbandry.  Coburn .  1.75 

Veterinary  Adviser.  James  Law . 8.00 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


A  B  C  of  Carp  Culture.  V erry . .  . 35 

Agriculture.  Storer.  (2  vole) . 5.00 

Azalea  Culture.  Halllday.  (Price,  $2.)  Our 

special  price . 1.00 

Barn  Plans  and  Outbuildings .  1.50 

Botany.  Lessons  In.  Gray.  (226  p.;  111.) . 1.50 

Botany.  Manual  of.  Gray.  (800  p.;  plates)  ....  2.00 

Bulbs.  Rand.  (350  p.;  ill.) .  2.50 

Camellia  Culture.  Halllday . 1.00 

Cactaceous  Plants.  Casele . 50 

Chrysanthemums.  Eurbldge . 1.50 

Culture  of  Farm  Crops.  Stewart . . t  -50 

Draining  for  Profit  and  Health.  Waring . 1.50 

Ensilage  and  Silos.  Colcord  .  1.00 

Every  Woman  Her  Own  Flower  Gardener.  Daisy 

Eyebrlght . 1.00 

Fertilizers.  Gregory . 40 

Gardening  for  Pleasure.  Henderson . 2.00 

Grasses  and  Forage  Plants.  Flint .  2.00 

Grasses.  How  to  Know  Them  by  Their  Leaves. 

McAlpine  . 1.00 

Hand-Book  of  Plants.  Henderson.  (520  p.;  111;.  4.00 

Home  Acre.  Roe .  1.50 

Home  Floriculture.  Rexford . 1.50 

Home  Florist,  The.  Long . 1.50 

Hop  Culture.... . 50 

How  Crops  Feed.  Johnson.  (400  p.;  ill.) . 2.00 

How  Crops  Grow.  Johnson.  (375  p.)  . 2.00 

How  Plants  Grow  Gray.  <216  p.;  111.)  .  ..  l.Ofl 

How  the  Farm  Pays.  Henderson  &  Crozier . 2.50 

Insects  Injurious  to  Plants.  Saunders.  (425  p. ;  111.)  2.0V 

Insects,  Injurious.  Treat.  (270  p.;  ill.) . 2.04 

Irrigation  for  Farm,  Garden  and  Orchard.  Stew¬ 
art  .  . . 1.60 

Landscape  Gardening.  Parsons . 3.50 

Manures,  Book  on.  Harris.  (350  p.) . 1.75 

Nature’s  Serial  Story.  Roe  .  2.50 

Nitrate  of  Soda  for  Manure.  Harris . 10 

Orchid  Culture.  Rand . 3.00 

Ornamental  Gardening.  Long .  2.00 

Practical  Floi  Iculture.  Henderson .  1.50 

Practical  Forestry.  Fuller.  (280  p.;  111.) .  1.50 

Preparing  Vegetables  for  the  Table . 50 

Rhododendrons . 1.50 

Roses  in  the  Garden  and  Under  Glass.  Rider. 

(English) .  -6C 

Rural  Essays.  Downing . 3.0C 

Talks  Afield.  Bailey  . 1.06 

The  Dog.  Youatt . 2.50 

Timbers  and  How  to  Grow  Them.  Hartig . 75 

The  Rose:  Its  Cultivation,  Varieties,  etc  Ell- 

wanger .  1.25 

The  Silo  and  Silage.  A.  J.  Cook .  ..  .25 

The  Trees  of  Northwestern  America.  Newhall.  2.50 
Truck  Farming  at  the  South.  Oemler.. . 1.50 
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Notes  on  the  hornellsville 


FRUITS— DOMESTIC  DRIED 


Fair. 

The  Hornellsvllle  Farmer's  Club  has  3,000  members 
in  good  standing  and  held  Us  annual  fair  during  the 
week  beginning  with  August  22.  Frequent  rains  put 
the  track  in  bad  condition  for  the  races.  The  show 
in  live  stock  was  grand,  but  perhaps  not  as  great  in 
numbers  as  last  year. 

No  Intoxicating  beverages  were  sold  on  the 
grounds.  Warm  meals  were  served  at  25  cents  each. 
It  was  rather  early  for  the  fruit  exhibit,  although 
the  different  varieties  of  apples  were  shown,  many 
in  an  immature  state. 

Premiums  were  offered  for  both  the  thrashed  grains 
and  grains  in  the  straw. 

The  vegetable  exhibit  was  well  up  to  that  of 
former  years,  except  in  celery  and  cabbage.  The 
main  building  was  finely  decorated. 

There  were  some  very  beautiful  and  tasty  designs 
in  the  cnt  flower  department;  also  a  large  show  in 
green-house  plants. 

Bradford  County,  Pa.  took  first  prize  on  creamery 
butter.  The  cheese  prizes  were  won  by  nearby 
factories. 

Stephen  Rowlands,  a  flour  and  feed  dealer  of  the 
city,  offered  a  gold  watch,  valued  at  $35,  for  the  best 
loaf  of  bread  made  from  a  certain  brand  of  flour. 
One  thousand  sacks  were  sold  with  as  many  tickets, 
entitling  the  holder  to  compete.  Loaves  of  all  shapes, 
sizes  and  shades  came  In  until  they  could  be  measured 
by  the  cord.  Several  ladles  of  the  city  were  chosen 
to  select  the  prize  loaf.  w.  b. 

*  *  * 

WANTED. — 500,000  readers  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.  Would  it  help  your  neighbors 
to  read  it?  Would  it  help  you  if  they 
read  it  ?  Would  your  life  be  happier, 
your  home  more  sociable,  your  roads 
and  markets  better  if  your  neighbors 


Apples,  evaporated,  1891,  fancy . 

Evaporated,  1891,  choice . 

Evaporated,  1891,  prime . 

F. raporated,  1891,  common  to  fair.. 

Southern  sliced,  1891,  prime . . 

State  and  coarse  cut,  1891 . 

Southern  coarse  cut,  1891 . 

Chopped,  1891 . . 

Cores  and  skins,  1891 . 

Peaches,  Georgia,  sun-dried,  1892 . 

N.  C.  peeled,  fancy . . 

N.  C.  peeled,  choice . 

Southern  peeled,  common  to  prime 

Raspberries,  1892,  evaporated . 

1892,  sun-dried . 

Blackberries,  1891,  per  lb . . 

Huckleberries,  1891,  per  lb . . 

Cherries,  1892 . 

Cherries,  1891 . 

Plums,  State . 

Apricots,  Cal.,  1892,  per  lb . 

CHEESE. 

8tate  factory,  full  cream— 

Fine . 

Fair  to  prime . 

Light  skims  choice . 

Light  skims,  common  to  prime . 

Skims  choice . 

Pennsylvania  skims .  . 
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EGGS. 

N.  Y.  State  and  Penn,  new  laid  per  doz . ?0)6@21 

Western  fresh  gathered  choice . 19  @20 

Western  fresh  gathered,  fair  to  prime . 17)6@18)6 

GRASS  SEED. 


Clover .  10)6®  If, 

Timothy . . 1  00  @1  30 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 


Hay,  No.  1,  per  100  lbs . 90  ®  95 

No.  2,  per  100  lbs . 75  @  80 

Shipping,  per  100  lbs . 05  @  70 

Clover,  mixed,  per  100  lbs . 65  @  — 

Clover,  per  100  lbs . 60  @  70 

Hay,  salt,  per  100  lbs . 50  @  — 

Straw,  Long  Rye,  per  100  lbs . 55  @  60 

Straw,  Short  Rye,  per  100  lbs . 35  @  45 

Straw,  Oat,  per  100  lbs . 45  @  55 

8traw,  Wheat,  per  100  lbs . 40  @  — 

GINSENG 

Northern  and  Canada,  per  lb . $2  75@3  10 

Western  as  to  quality,  per  lb .  2  25@2  50 

Southern  as  to  quality .  2  20@2  40 


HONEY. 


In  writing  to  advertisers  please  always  mention 
The  Rural. 


CANADA 

HARDWOOD 
UNLEACHED 

Screened  and  ready  for  immediate  shipment  in 
carload  lots,  direct  from  our  storehouses  in  Canada. 
Smaller  quantities,  in  bags,  from  our  storehouse  in 
New  York.  We  guarantee  all  ashes  shipped  by  us 
to  be  absolutely  pure  unleached,  and  give  all  pur¬ 
chasers  ample  time  to  satisfy  themselves  as  to  qua 
lity  of  the  ashes  before  paying  for  them.  Send  for 
our  prices,  circulars  and  other  Information  before 
ordering  ALLISON,  STROUP  A  CO., 

Mention  this  paper.  216  Fulton  Street,  New  York. 


GENUINE  “GALE”  REPAIRS 

for  Gal  e  l’lows  and  other  goods. 
This  trade  murk  will  tell  the  story. 
Look  for  it.  None  are  genuine  with¬ 
out  It.  They  last  longer,  work  better, 
and  are  made  from  the  original  pat¬ 
terns,  which  Insures  a  perfect  fit. 
GAI.E  MFC. CO.,All>ioii,IHieii. 


l  fv  the  blood,  are  safe  and  effectual  * 
.  -  ]  the  best  medicine  known  for  bilious- « 

1 1  ness,  constipation,  dyspepsia,  foul « 

J  y/  breath,  headache.mentaf  depression  * 

painful  digestion,  bad  complexion  i 
and  all  diseases  caused  by  failure  of  f 
,  the  stomach,  liver  or  oowels  to  per  % 

»  form  their  proper  f  unctions.  Persons  given  to  over  j 

•  eating  are  benefited  by  taking  one  after  each  meal  J 

•  Price,  $2  ;  sample,  15c.  At  Druggists,  or  sent  by  mail  J 

•  UIPANS  CHEMICAL  CO.,  10  Spruce  St.,  New  Ycrk  J 


PATENTS  TRADE-MARKS,  CAVEATS, 

I  A  I  CIl  I  U  OR  NO  FEE. 

Send  model  or  sketch  for  free  advice  as  to  patent¬ 
ability.  Full  information  In  mv  50-page  book,  FREE 
Address  SAM  I,.  FltZGEBALl),  Atty., 
1003  F  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Money  Books. 

The  Business  Hen;  Breeding  and  Feed¬ 
ing  Poultry  for  Profit. — By  H.  W. 
Colling  wood,  P.  II.  Jacobs,  J.  H. 
Drevenstedt,  C.  fS.  Cooper,  C.  S. 
Valentine,  Arthur  D.  Warner,  Henry 
Stewart,  Philander  Williams,  James 
Rankin,  Henry  Hales,  I.  K.  Felch, 
Dr.  F.  L.  Kilborne,  C.  H.  Wyckoff, 
H.  S.  Babcock,  C.  E  Chapman,  etc. 

We  believe  that  this  little  book  will  meet  with  a 
hearty  reception  at  the  hands  of  all  of  that  vast  num¬ 
ber  of  people  who  are  interested  In  the  doings  of  “the 
little  American  hen,  ’  and  especially  in  the  methods 
by  which  practical  poultryinen  make  her  so  profitable 
an  egg  and  meat  machine.  Price,  cloth,  75  cents; 
paper,  40  cents. 

The  New  Potato  Culture. — By  Elbert 
S.  Carman,  editor  of  The  Rural 
New-Yorker;  originatorof  the  Fore¬ 
most  of  Potatoes — Rural  New-Yorker 
No.  2.  This  book  gives  the  result  of 
15  years’  experiment  work  on  the 
Rural  Grounds 

How  to  increase  the  crop  without  corresponding 
cost  of  production.  Manures  and  Fertilizers.  The 
Soil.  Depth  of  Planting.  Seed.  Culture.  The  Rural 
Trench  System.  Varieties,  etc.  It  Is  respectfully 
submitted  that  these  experiments  at  the  Rural 
Grounds  have,  directly  and  Indirectly,  thrown  more 
light  upon  the  various  problems  Involved  In  success¬ 
ful  potato  culture  than  any  other  experiments  which 
have  been  carried  on  In  America.  Price,  cloth,  75 
cents;  paper,  40  cents. 

Chemicals  and  Clover.—  Rural  Library 
Series.  (105th  thousand)  By  H.  W 
COLLINGWOOD. 


were  better  farmers  ?  Is  it  worth  a  few 
minutes  or  hours  of  time  to  try  the  ex¬ 
periment  of  getting  them  all  into  a  little 
Rural  New-Yorker  club  of  three-month 
trial  subscriptions  at  25  cents  each  ? 
Why  not  call  on  two  or  three  of  them 
this  evening  and  get  their  quarters  ? 


BEANS  AND  PEAS 

Marrow,  choice,  1891 . 2  25  @ - 

Mediums,  choice,  1891 . 2  00  @ - 

Pea,  choice,  1891 . 2  00  @ - 

White  Kidney,  choice,  1891 . 2  75  @2  80 

Red  Kidney,  choice,  1891  . 3  00  @-  — 

Yellow  Eye,  choice,  1891 . . @ - 

Black  Turtle  Soup,  choice,  1891 .  —  @ - 

Lima  beans,  California  (60)  lbs.) . 2  00  @2  05 

Foreign  medium,  1891 . . @-  — 

Green  peas,  1891,  bbls.,  per  bush . 1  70  @ - 

Green  peas,  1891,  bags,  per  bush . 1  60  @1  65 

Green  peas,  Scotch.  189L  bushel . . @ - 


Creamery — 


BUTTER. 

WESTERN. 


Elgin  extras . 

Other  Western  extras . 

FTrsts . 

8econds  . 

@20 

@18 

@20 

Imitation  creamery— 

Firsts . 

. 19 

Seconds  . 

Thirds . 

..IS 

@15)6 

@19 

@16 

@- 

@16)6 

@15)6 

@14)6 

Dairy  firsts . 

Seconds  . 

....  18 

Factory  fresh,  extra . 

.....17 

Firsts . 

. 1 « 

Seconds . 

. IS 

Fourths  to  thirds . . 

Rolls . 

STATE  AND  PENN. 

Creamery,  Palls,  extra . . 

Half  firkin  tubs — 

FTesb  extras . 

....  24 

. 24 

Firsts . 

. 22 

@23' 

@19 

@22 

Seconds . 

Welsh  tubs— 

F'resh  extras . 

. 21 

Firsts . 

Seconds  . 

. 17J6@18 

FRUITS— GREEN. 

Apples,  Alexander,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 2  25@S  00 

Duchess  of  O.,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 2  00@3  00 

Gravenstetn,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 2  00@2  75 

20  Oz.  per  d.  h.  bbl . 2  00@2  50 

Codling,  per  d.  h.  d.  bbl . 1  75@2  25 

Codling,  per  open-head  obi . 1  25@I  75 

Holland  Pippin,  per  d.  h  bbl . 2  00@2  25 

Orange  Pippin,  per  d-  h'd  bbl . i  50@2  00 

Fall  Pippin,  per  d-h’d  bbl . 1  50@2  00 

M.  Blush,  per  bbl . 2  00@2  50 

Porter,  per  bbl . 1  5o@i  75 

Com.  and  wind-falls,  per  bbl .  75@1  25 

Pears,  Bartlett,  fancy,  large,  per  bbl . -  — @ - 

Bartlett,  fair  to  good,  per  bbl . 2  75@3  50 

Bartlett,  Inferior,  per  bbl . 1  50@2  50 

Bartlett  Up-River,  per  keg . 1  00@1  75 

Bartlett,  Jersey  and  Del.,  per  basket...  25®  50 

Bartlett,  per  crate .  50@i  00 

Clapp’s  Favorite,  per  bbl . 2  5(J@3  25 

Clapp's  Favorite,  per  keg . 1  25@1  50 

Seckle,  fancy,  per  btl . 3  50@4  00 

Seckle,  poor  to  good,  per  bbl . 2  00@3  00 

Seekle.  per  keg . .  5(j@2  00 

Louise  Bonne,  per  bbl . 2  00@3  00 

Scooter,  per  bbl . 1  50@2  00 

Flemish  Beauty,  per  bbl . 1  50<§,2  00 

F'lemlsh  Beauty,  per  keg .  75@1  25 

Plums,  Up-River  Egg,  per  bbl . 3  00@4  00 

Up-River  E*g,  per  keg . 1  5o@2  00 

Reine  Claude  and  Gage,  per  bbl  . 3  C0@4  00 

Common  kinds,  per  bbl  . 1  5o@3  00 

As  to  kind,  per  basket .  15@  40 

l>eaLh,es;  yellow,  per  crate  _ 1  00@2  00 

Md.  &  Del.,  yellow,  fancy,  per  basket _ 1  37@i  50 

£  Rel->  yellow-  fail'  to  good,  per  bsk.  75@1  25 

Md  &  Del.  red,  per  crate .  75m  1  50 

Md-  ?  Re}'  re<3,’  fancy.  Per  basket . r25@l  37 

772"  .  77e}'’  red>  fair  ta  tf°od'  Per  basket.  75@1  12 

Md.  &  Del.  common,  per  basket .  40®  60 

Jersey,  fancy,  per  basket . 1  12@1  25 

Jersey,  prime,  per  basket .  90@i  00 

Jersey,  plain,  per  basket .  50®  «0 

Jersey  culls,  per  basket .  30®  40 

Grapes,  Up-River  Champion,  per  lb . 2®  3 

Up-River  Vorden,  per  lb .  40®  5 

Up-River  Moore’s  Early,  per  lb . 4®  5 

Up-River  Delaware,  per  lb . '  7®  in 

Up-River  Niagara,  per  lb  . ’  70a  0 

Muskmelons,  Hackensack,  per  bbl . 1  50@2  00 

Gem  and  Jenny  Lind,  per  bbl . 1  00@1  75 

Christina,  per  bbl .  ,  naff  7? 

Nutmeg,  per  bbl .  I? 

p00r  to  fancy,  per  car . 75  00@175  00 

MeZmr^rPloS  100  . 13  00®  15  So 

email,  per  100,., .  6  00®  8  00 


White  clover,  1  lb.  bxs.,  per  lb . 10  @12 

2  lb.  bxes.,  per  lb .  8  @10 

Poor,  per  lb .  6  @8 

Buckwheat,  1  lb.  bxs.,  per  lb .  8  @10 

Buckwheat,  2  lb.  bxs.,  per  lb .  6  @8 

Extracted,  per  lb . 7J4@ — 

Extracted  Southern,  per  gallon . 60  @70 

MEATS  AND  STOCK. 

Live  veal  calves,  prime,  per  lb .  7.%®  - 

F'air  to  good,  per  lb .  7!4@  7U 

Common  to  medium,  per  lb .  6)4®  7 

Live  calves,  Western,  per  lb .  3)4®  4)6 

Live  catves,  Duttermllk,  per  lb .  2%®  3 q 

Grassers,  per  lb .  2  @  2)s 

Calves,  city  dressed,  per  lb .  9  @u 

Country  dressed,  prime . 10  @10)6 

Country  dressed,  fair  to  good . 9  @10 

Country  dressed,  common  to  medium..  7  ®  8)6 

Dressed,  buttermilk,  per  lb .  5  @6 

Dressed  grassers,  per  lb .  4  @5 

Spring  Lambs,  alive,  near-by,  per  lb . 6)6@  7 

Alive,  poor  to  good,  per  lb .  5  @6)6 

Sheep,  alive,  good  to  prime,  per  lb . 5  @5)4 

Sheep,  alive,  poor  to  fair,  per  lb .  3)6@  4*4 

Hogs,  country  dressed,  light,  per  lb .  8  @  - 

Country  dressed,  medium,  per  lb .  7  @  7)6 

Country  dressed,  heavy .  -  @_ 

Live,  per  100  lbs . 5  25@5  75 

HOPS. 

N.  Y.  State,  1891,  choice . 24)6@25 

F'air  to. prime . 23*4@24 

Common .  22  @23 

N.  Y.  State,  1890,  choice .  . 13  ®J8 

Good  to  prime . .  .  ’.’  .13  @18 

Old  olds.... . 7  ®m 

California,  1891  .  20  @24 

California,  1890 . ...12  @17 

Pacific  Coast,  old  olds . 6  @10 

Bavarian . . 

POTATOES. 

Long  Island  In  bulk .  1  50®  1  75 

Jersey,  Prime . . . 1  25@  1  50 

Sweet,  Southern  yellow,  per  bbl  . 2  50@  2  75 

POULTRY— LIVE. 

Spring  chickens,  per  lb.,  large .  13  @  14 

Medium,  per  lh„  large .  12  @  12)6 

F'owls,  Jersey,  State  and  Penn.,  per  lb...  13  @  13U 

Western,  per  lb .  13  ®  431? 

S’n  and  So’western,  per  lb .  13  @  j-jl? 

Roosters,  mixed,  per  lb .  7)6®  8 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb . 11  @  13 

Ducks,  N.  Y.,  N.  J.  &  Pa.,  per  pair .  65  @  85 

Ducks,  Western,  per  pair .  60  @  75 

Southern,  per  pair .  50  @  60 

Geese,  Western,  Der  pair . 1  25  @1  50 

S’n  and  Southwest’n,  per  nalr . 1  12  @1  25 

Live,  pigeons,  per  pair .  30  @  40 

POULTRY— DRESSED. 

Turkeys,  fancy  small . 18 

Mixed  weights  dry  choice . .  18  @— 

Young  toms  fair  to  choice .  _  at— 

Old  toms . ; .  " _ 

F'air  to  good . ®— 

Phlla.  chick’s,  3  to  3)6  lbs  to  pair,  per  lb . 17  @18 

Chick’s,  3  to  4  lbs.,  per  lb .  14  @;o 

Chickens,  3  lbs  and  over,  per  lb  ®_ 

F’owls,  Jersey . !’.’.J3  @— 

State  and  Pennsylvania . " ”, . 13  ®_ 

Western .  "'12  @— 

Western,  poor  to  fair . 12  @— 

Old  Roosters .  7  ®  tV. 

Spring  Ducks,  per  lb,  Long  Island’. 14  @17 
Western .  7  @12 

TALLOW. 

City  prime  ($2  for  hogsheads) . 4‘4®4:lt 

Country  (packages  fresh) . . . 4)4@4  5-16 

VEGETABLES. 

Cabbage,  L.  I.  and  J’y  Flat  Dutch  per  100  .  3  00®  5  00 

Cauliflower.  L.  I.  and  Jersey,  per  bbl .  1  00®  2  00 

Cucumbers,  Jersey,  per  box .  40@  tit) 

Corn,  Hackensack  Jersey,  per  100.. . .  75@  1  no 

Other  Jersey,  per  100  .  50®  75 

Egg  plant,  Jersey,  per  box .  75®  4  qo 

Lima  beans,  .Jersey  Potato,  per  bag. ...  1  oo@  1  25 

Jersey  flat,  per  bag .  50®  4  cu 

Onions,  Conn,  white,  per  bbl .  2  25@  2  r.n 

Conn,  yellow,  per  bbl...- .  2  00® _ 

Conn  red,  per  bbl .  '  1  50®  1  75 

Orange  Co.  red,  per  bbl . 1  25®  1  50 

State  and  Western  yellow,  per  bbl .  1  75®  2  00 

Jersey  aDd  L.  I.  yellow,  per  bbl .  1  75®  2  00 

Peppers,  near-by,  per  bbl  .  75@  1  00 

Pickles,  cucumber,  large,  per  1000  .  2  25® _ 

Cucumber  small,  per  1000 .  1  50®  2  00 

Pumpkins,  L.  1.  and  Jersey,  per  bbl .  50®  1  00 

lomatoes.  Jersey,  per  box .  13®  30 

F’EED. 


Bran,  40  lb . 

@  67)6 

60  lb . 

Middlings,  80  lb . 

100  lb . 

Sharps . 

Hominy  Chop . 

Oil  meal . 

Cotton-seed  meal  . 

Wheat . 

GRAIN. 

Rye . 

Barley . 

Corn . 

Oats . 

38). 
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A  UUP  Ur  UUFFEE 

from  our  premium  coffee  pot  will  brighten 
the  good  wife  and  send  the  husband  to  the 
Helds  in  a  cheerful  frame  of  mind. 

It  saves  40  per  cent  over  ordinary 
methods  of  coffee  making1. 

It  is  no  more  trouble  than  the  ordinary 
coffee  pot  and  insures  delicious  coffee. 

It  allows  no 
o  r 
t  o 


«#  T. 


MILK. 

8uPP15r  for  the  week  has  been  20,154 
cans  of  milk,  171  cans  of  condensed  milk  and  637  cans 
.c.rfaiF-  The  average  price  paid  for  the  sunflus 
on  the  platform  has  been  $1.40  a  can  of  40  quarts. 


aroma 
strength 
escape. 

It  filters  the 
coffee,  mak¬ 
ing  it  brighl 
and  clear, 
and  allows 
no  sediment. 

It  keeps  the 
boiling  water 
in  contact 
with  the  cof- 
fee  grounds 
the  proper 
time  for  extracting  all  the  aroma  and 
strength  and  none  of  the  bitterness. 

rl  he  coffee  pot  is  handsomely  nickel- 
plated  and  has  a  wooden  handle.  Price 
$1.20,  by  express.  This  is  the  two-quart 
size,  holding  three  to  seven  cups.  With  a 
yearly  subscription  to  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  $2.25;  with  a  subscription  from 
receipt  of  order  to  Dec.  31,  only  $1.50. 

COMBINATION  FRUIT,  WINE  AND 
JELLY  PRESS. 

This  press  is  not  intended  for  making 
cider,  but  for  pressing  fruits  like  grapes, 
strawberries,  currants,  pineapples, 
huckleberries,  etc.,  for  making  wine, 
fruit  syrups,  shrub,  jam,  jellies,  etc.  It 
may  he  used  as  a  lard  press,  and  also  in 
preparing  beef  tea  for  the  use  of  inva- 


lides.  It  is  an  excellent  machine,  strong 
simple  and  cheap.  It  is  the  best  sma 
fruit  press  on  the  market.  Price,  $; 
Given  as  a  premium  for  four  new  sul 
scriptions  to  The  Rural  New-Yorkf: 
from  receipt  of  order  to  January,  189: 
accompanied  by  $4.00 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO., 
Times  Building,  New  York. 


IMPROVED  FARMS 


In  Dutchess  Co 

— 5-  - —  -  —  -  . . .  N.  Y.,  for  sale  a 

moderate  prices.  Inquire  of  SAMUEL  VERPLANOK 
Flshklll-on-Hudson,  N.  Y 


CLAREMONT  Land  Association. 

Offers  GOO  choice  farms;  3,000  handsome  town  k 
on  .lames  River,  with  terms  to  suit  purchasers.  F’r 
circular. 


RFATTY  Pianw*  Organ,  #23  up.  Want  ag’t 
U*»MI  I  I  Cat  free.  Dan’l  F.  Beatty,  Wash’ton.N., 


A  conelso  and  practical  discussion  of  the  all-Irn 
portant  topic  of  commercial  fertilizers,  In  connection 
with  green  manuring  in  bringing  up  worn-out  soils, 
and  In  general  farm-practice.  Price,  paper,  20  cents. 

Practical  Farm  Chemistry. — A  Prac¬ 
tical  Handbook  of  Profitable  Crop- 
Feeding  written  for  Practical  Men.— 
By  T.  Greiner. 

Part  I.  The  Raw  Materials  of  Plant-Food.  Part 
II.  The  Available  Sources  of  Supply.  Part  III. 
Principles  of  Economic  Application,  or  Manuring  for 
Money.  A  concise,  practical  work,  written  In  slmpl* 
style,  adapted  to  the  wnnts  of  the  practical  farmer. 
Perhaps  the  best  and  most  understandable  book  yet 
written.  Price,  cloth.  $1. 

The  Nursery  Book.— By  L.  H.  Bailey: 
assisted  by  several  of  the  most  skill¬ 
ful  propagators  in  the  world,  In 
fact,  it  is  a  careful  compendium  of 
the  best  practice  in  all  countries.  It 
contains  107  illustrations,  showing 
methods,  processes  and  appliances. 
How  to  Propagate  over  2,000  varieties  of  shrubs, 
trees  and  herbaceous  or  soft-stemmed  plants:  the 
process  for  each  being  fully  described.  All  this  and 
much  more  is  fully  told  In  the  Nursery  Book.  Over 
300  pages.  16mo.  Price,  cloth,  $1.  Pocket  style,  paper 
narrow  margins,  50  cents. 

Horticulturist’s  Rule-Book. — By  L,  H. 
Bailey.  It  contains,  in  handy  and 
concise  form,  thousands  of  rules  and 
recipes  required  by  gardeners,  fruit¬ 
growers,  truckers,  florists,  farmers. 
Insects  and  diseases,  with  preventives  and  reme¬ 
dies.  Waxes  and  washes,  cements,  paints,  etc.  Seed 
TABLES.  Pl.ANTING  TABLES.  MATURITY  AND 
Yields.  Keeping  and  storing  fruits  and  vegetables. 
Propagation  of  Plants.  Standard  Measures 
and  Sizes.  Water  held  in  pipes  and  tanks.  Effect 
of  wind  In  cooling  glass  roofs.  Weights,  per  bushel. 
Labels.  Rules  of  nomenclature.  Rules  for  exhibi¬ 
tion.  Weather  signs  and  protection  from  frost.  Col¬ 
lecting  and  Preservino.  Chemical  Composition 
of  F’rults  and  Vegetables;  Seeds  and  Fertilizers; 
Soils  and  Minerals.  Names  and  Histories:  Vege¬ 
tables  which  have  different  names  In  England  and 
America.  Names  of  fruits  and  vegetables  In  various 
languages.  Glossary.  Calendar,  etc.,  etc.  Price, 
In  pliable  cloth  covers,  only  50  cents.  New  edition  In 
cloth  covers,  $1;  paper,  50  cents. 

Annals  of  Horticulture  for  1891.— By 
L.  H.  Bailey. 

As  a  work  of  reference  for  all  students  of  plants 
and  nature,  this  Is  Invaluable.  An  especial  feature 
Is  a  census  of  cultivated  plants  of  American  origin. 
This  includes  ornamentals  and  esculents,  and  has 
hundreds  of  entries.  The  novelties  of  1891,  tools  and 
conveniences  of  the  year,  directories,  recent  horti¬ 
cultural  literature,  and  other  chapters  on  the  various 
departments  of  horticultural  effort,  are  well  worth 
many  times  the  cost  Of  the  book.  (Illustrated.) 
Price,  full  cloth,  $1  ;  paper,  60  cts.  (The  series  now 
comprises  the  Issues  for  1889,  ’90  and  ’91 ;  all  at  same 
price  as  above  ) 

Howto  Plant  aPlace  ( lOthrevlsed  edition.) 

— By  Elias  A.  Long. 

A  brief  treatise  Illustrated  with  more  than  60  orig¬ 
inal  engravings,  and  designed  to  cover  the  various 
matters  pertaining  to  planting  a  place.  Following 
are  the  leading  divisions:  Some  reasons  for  planting; 
What  constitutes  judicious  planting;  Planning  a 
place  for  planting;  How  and  what  to  order  for  plant¬ 
ing;  the  soil  tn  which  to  plant;  Caring  for  the  stock 
before  planting;  On  the  sowing  of  seeds;  After  plant¬ 
ing;  Futnro  management  of  the  plants.  Just  the 
Milng  for  the  busy  man.  Price,  cloth,  20  cents. 

Window  Gardening. — Written  by  ex¬ 
pert  flower  and  plant  growers.  Covers 
every  phase  of  plant  culture  in  the 
house. 

A  lot  of  delightful  and  practical  articles  and  pleas¬ 
ing  Illustrations— all  on  Window  Gardening— make  up 
♦Jhts  pretty  little  work.  Price,  10  cents. 

THE  RURAL,  PUBLISHING  CO., 
Time*  Building  New  York. 
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A  Visit  to  the  Old  Folks. 

Wal,  I’ve  been  off,  Luelndy  Jane, 

And  taken  my  vacation; 

I  took  the  cars  to  Ashfield  town 
By  way  of  Deerfield  station. 

I  didn't  bev  no  call  to  go; 

I  wasn't  sick  nor  ailin’ ; 

But  wife  she  said  I’d  oughter,  fer 
8be  s'mlsed  th'  old  folks  was  failin'. 

So  I  sot  out  and  took  the  train, 

And  when  I’d  fairly  started, 

I’ll  own  right  up,  Luelndy  Jane, 

I  did  feel  lighter  hearted. 

It  did  me  good  to  see  the  fields, 

The  harvestin’  and  hayin’, 

The  trees  all  seemed  to  nod  to  me 
As  ef  they  were  a  savin’: 

“  You’re  welcome  home,  Jehoshaphat. 

You’ve  been  a  long  time  cornin’ : 

The  brooks  they  seemed  to  babble  It, 

The  bees,  too,  In  their  bummln'. 

And  when  I  neared  the  old  brown  house, 

Where  you  and  I.  Luelndy, 

Were  born  and  reared,  and  when  I  saw 
An  old  face  at  the  windy. 

I’ll  own  right  up,  Luelndy  Jane. 

There's  something  In  a  mother 
Tbet  makes  a  man  a  boy  again, 

And  so,  somehow  or  other, 

Before  I  knew  what  she  was  at. 

She  bed  her  arms  around  me. 

And  said,  “  Why’  it's  Jehoshaphat !  ” 

And  then  my  father  found  me. 

And  then  1  had  a  good  square  meal 
Of  fried  cakes,  pie  and  flxin’s, 

And  honest  country  bred,  yeast  riz, 

Uome-made.  of  mother’s  mlxin’. 

I  paid  the  mortgage  off  the  farm, 

I  hed  the  roof  new  shingled, 

And  painted  up  the  house  new  style, 

With  red  and  yeller  mingled. 

1  bought  new  rockers  fer  the  porch 
Where  mother  sets  a-knltten', 

While  In  her  comfortable  lap 
She  holds  the  purrin’  kitten. 

And  so  I  left  ’em  better  off, 

With  hired  help  to  'tend  ’em, 

And  all  the  money  that  they  want 
I’m  ready  fer  to  send  ’em. 

And  1  tell  you,  Lucindy  Jane, 

It  paid  me  for  my  trouble, 

To  see  the  dear  old  folks  again, 

Kf  it  had  cost  me  double.  A.  K.  h. 

Odds  and  Ends. 

A  Farmer's  Outing.— A  beautiful  prac¬ 
tice  is  in  vogue  among  the  people  of 
Nichols,  Connecticut,  just  outside  of 
Bridgeport  city.  Several  times  during 
the  summer  and  autumn  word  is  given 
out  that  such  a  day  will  be  a  “  beach 
day.”  Then  everybody  in  the  village 
who  desires,  turns  out  and  goes  to  the 
sea  shore  with  the  entire  family,  includ¬ 
ing  the  servants.  It  is  a  round  drive  of 
12  to  16  miles,  and  the  jollity  and  good 
cheer  of  a  village  picnic  cannot  be  appre¬ 
ciated  until  they  are  experienced.  It  is  a 
custom  that  could  be  imitated  with  profit 
by  other  communities.  s. 

It.  N.-Y. — There  is  no  doubt  about  the 
value  of  these  gatherings.  The  farmers 
near  Southold,  L.  I.,  have  a  Harvest 
Home  festival  every  year,  that  is  very  en 
joyable.  Prof.  D.  P.  Horton,  a  farmer 
and  musician,  has  charge  of  this  Harvest 
Home  and  much  of  its  success  is  due  to 
his  untiring  efforts. 

No  Show  for  “Oleo.” — A  manufac¬ 
turer  of  oleomargarine  wrote  our  Consul 
at  Morocco  asking  what  chances  there 
were  for  the  introduction  of  his  goods 
there.  Of  course  he  praised  “oleo”  as 
a  pure,  sweet  product.  He  received  this 
reply,  which  probably  made  him  wish  he 
had  told  more  of  the  truth  about  his 
stuff : 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  nothing  can  be 
done  in  this  locality  with  the  class  of 
goods  you  speak  of.  Native  butter  «is 
too  plenty  and  too  cheap  to  undertake  to 
compete  with  it  at  the  distance  you  are 
writing.  And,  again,  you  give  your 
goods  a  very  bad  recommendation  to  sell 
to  the  natives.  You  say  it  won’t  turn 
rancid  ;  by  that  the  Moors  would  imagine 
they  could  get  no  stink  out  of  it,  in  which 
case  it  would  be  quite  tasteless  to  them. 
They  say  of  butter  :  “No  stink,  no  good.” 
The  Moors  never  put  salt  in  butter,  and 
to  prepare  it  for  use  they  press  it  into 
coarse  stone  jars,  containing  from  10  to 
40  pounds,  the  aperture  just  large 
enough  to  pass  their  fist  through  ;  when 
full,  or  nearly  so,  they  plaster  the  top 
over  with  soft  cow  dung,  then  bury  it  in 
the  ground,  and  when  it  has  been  there 
from  three  to  five  years  it  is  taken  out 
all  ready  for  use.  It  then  contains  all 
the  colors  of  the  rainbow,  and  as  many 
different  tastes  and  scents.  Butter  is  of 
no  use  to  the  Moor  until  it  is  toned  up  to 
that  pitch,  and  unless  you  can  conjure 
up  an  article  that  will  outstink  the 
Moorish  butter  when  prepared  for  use, 
don’t  write  me  any  more  on  that  subject. 
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Mice  That  Sing.— Frequent  stories  of 
haunted  houses  have  been  sifted  down  to 
mice.  These  little  animals  in  the  walls 
and  under  the  floors  of  buildings  some¬ 
times  make  so  much  noise  that  servants 
and  others  readily  talk  about  ghosts.  All 
mice  do  not  make  such  noises  as  to 
frighten  people — those  that  do  are  called 
singing  mice.  Several  of  them  have  been 
caught  and  examined.  Harper's  Young 
People  says  of  them: 

They  do  not,  it  appears,  sing  with  their 
throats,  like  other  songsters,  but  with 
their  710868.  Their  vocal  chords  are  vi¬ 
brating  folds  of  the  skin  at  the  outlet  of 
each  nostril,  and  the  performer  can  vary 
the  tone  from  high  to  low  by  using  more 
or  less  force  in  expelling  the  air.  When 
quite  by  himself,  the  sound  produced  by 
the  singer  resembles  that  of  an  iEolian 
harp:  but  in  a  cage,  when  the  small  pris¬ 
oner  is  often  singing  for  effect,  the  notes 
are  much  bolder. 

“  Niggery  Work.” — Bill  Arp  has  left 
his  Georgia  home  for  a  visit  to  Texas. 
Here  is  one  thing  he  says  about  the  white 
labor  in  the  Texas  town  : 

Every  dray  and  hack  and  carriage  is 
driven  by  clever,  wideawake  young  men; 
white  barbers  shave  you,  and  white  folks 
do  everything  and  are  not  ashamed  of 
it.  I  know  young  white  men  in  my  town 
who  are  clerking  for  $25  a  month,  who 
could  make  $50  or  $60  running  a  dray, 
but  they  won’t  do  it  because  it  looks  nig¬ 
gery.  I  know  poor  girls  who  won’t  hire 
to  cook  or  clean  up  the  house  for  the 
same  reason.  All  labor  is  honorable  here. 

A  young  white  man  has  just  made  up  my 
bed  here  in  the  hotel,  and  he  talked  to 
me  intelligently  and  pleasantly  while  he 
cleaned  up  the  room.  He  is  earning  hon¬ 
est  money,  and  will  get  a  better  place 
after  awhile. 

Well,  what  made  such  work  “  nig¬ 
gery?”  The  only  way  to  make  it 
“  wliitery  ”  is  for  white  men  to  do  it  bet¬ 
ter  in  all  respects  than  the  negroes  do. 

Master  of  Your  Dog. — In  a  story  just 
begun  in  the  Century  Magazine,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  dialogue  occurs  between  a  city 
man  and  a  Tennessee  mountain  girl.  The 
man’s  dog  has  just  frightened  the  bull  on 
which  the  girl  was  riding  with  a  bag  of 
meal : 

“Look  thar  now — see  what  you’ve 
done.  Why  didn't  ye  call  that  dog  off  ?” 

“  I  couldn’t.  He  wouldn’t  come.  I’m 
sorry — very  sorry  !  ” 

“  Can’t  ye  manage  yer  own  dog  ?  ” 

“Not  always  !  ” 

“Thenyeorter  leave  him  ter  home, 
and  not  let  him  go  ’round  a-skeering 
folks’  beastes.” 

Why  wasn’t  this  girl  sound  as  a  dollar 
in  her  logic?  What  business  has  any 
man  to  keep  a  dog  that  is  beyond  his  con¬ 
trol  ?  There  is  little  or  no  danger  from 
dogs  that  obey  ;  the  curs  that  disobey  do 
the  damage.  When  a  dog  gets  into  mis¬ 
chief,  he  simply  shows  his  poor  bringing 
up,  and  reflects  the  shiftlessness  and  lack 
of  force  of  his  master  !  Master  the  dog 
or  meat  him. 

A  Baby’s  Promise. — M.  D.  Colquitt 
tells  this  touching  story  of  a  little  boy 
whose  widowed  mother  had  met  with 
more  than  her  share  of  losses  and  trou¬ 
bles.  The  little  fellow  had  acquired  a 
habit  of  saying  “apperafile,”  meaning 
after  a  while : 

It  came  to  pass  in  this  sad  world  of 
ours  that  the  poor  little  sorrow- worn 
mother  fell  ill.  The  dear  baby  hovered 
around  her  all  the  time,  performing 
lovely  little  ministrations  that  seemed 
strangely  wise  for  his  tender  years.  His 
little  hands,  like  crab-apple  blossoms  in 
their  pinky  fairness,  were  so  helpful  and 
steady  ;  the  tiny  feet,  winged  with  love, 
were  fleet  to  do  his  “  mudder's”  bidding. 
Finally,  the  day  came  when  his  dear 
“  mudder,”  or  the  mortal  part  of  her  that 
he  loved,  could  not  last  much  longer, 
and,  calling  the  dear,  wise  baby  to  her 
side,  she  talked  to  him  in  her  low  cares¬ 
sing  voice. 

“  Now,  darling,  mother  has  to  go  on  a 
visit  to  a  sweet,  far-away  country,  where 
God  lives  ;  she  cannot  take  you  with  her 
now,  but  you  must  be  a  good  boy,  and 
you  can  come  there  some  time.  She  will 
see  your  papa  and  your  pretty  auntie, 
who  went  there  when  she  was  like  a 
June  rose — and  all  this  pain  and  cough¬ 
ing  will  be  over.” 

His  great  wondering  eyes  rested  on 
hers,  not  sadly,  but  full  of  interest  in 
his  mother’s  pleasant  journey.  Then 
she  kissed  him,  and  oh,  how  she  strained 
him  to  her  heart !  Friends  gathered 
around  to  say  a  few  last  faltering  words; 
she  answered  them  calmly,  with  that 
unselfishness  that  had  made  fier  life  so 
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BRADLEY’S  SUPERPHOSPHATE. 


'THE  continued  use  of  Bradley's  Superphosphate  for 
long  terms  of  years  by  successful  farmers  throughout 
the  country ,  and  its  yearly  increasing  sales,  prove  con¬ 
clusively  that  it  is  all  it  is  represented  to  be,  and  the 
acknowledged  standard  fertilizer  of  the  country. 

It  is  so  prepared  that  while  it  gives  the  young  plant  a 
quick  start,  it  does  not  exhaust  its  vitality,  but  furnishes 
a  continued  supply  of  food  for  the  entire  season,  and  is, 
moreover,  of  great  benefit  to  succeeding  crops  grown  upon 
the  same  land. 

Bradley's  Superphosphate  is  so  prepared  that  it  is  in 
every  sense  a  complete  fertilizer,  and  produces  the  largest 
crops  of  the  finest  quality  grain  without  the  use  of  any 
stable  manure. 

It  is  in  superior  mechanical  condition,  which  renders  it 
perfectly  adapted  for  either  drilling  or  sowing  broadcast. 

Read  the  Following: 

Plainville,  N.  Y.,  October  27, 1891. 

We  have  used  Bradley's  Phosphate  for  the  past  seven  years.  It  drills 
the  best,  and  gives  the  best  results  on  wheat,  barley,  oats,  and  tpbacco, 
of  any  we  can  get.  We  sow  200  pounds  on  wheat,  100  pohnds  on 
spring  grain,  and  from  200  to  500  pounds  on  tobacco,  with  good  results. 
Our  soil  is  a  dark  loam  and  clay.  We  can  recommend  the  Bradley’s 
every  time.  T.  Hoyt  &  SON. 


BOSTON,  MASS. 

For  Sale  by  our  Local  Agents  generally. 


WESTERN  NEW  YORK  OFFICE: 

26  E.  Main  St. 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 
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beautiful,  but  the  last  low  whispers 
were  for  her  little  man  ; 

“  You’ll  come  to  see  me  some  time, 
won’t  yoti,  darling  ?  ” 

He  nestled  his  bright  head  down  on 
the  heart  that  was  growing  chill,  and 
said,  “  Yes,  mudder,  tell  llod  me’ll  be 
dare  apperafile.” 

Society  in  Western  Towns. — E.  W. 
Howe  of  Kansas,  writes  the  Forum  about 
manners  and  customs  of  Western  towns. 
About  social  gatherings  he  says  : 

There  is  a  social  equality  in  Western 
country  towns  that  prevails  nowhere  else, 
and  the  daughters  of  the  blacksmith  are 
quite  as  prominent  as  the  daughters  of  the 
banker,  providing  they  behave  as  well, 
which  they  are  likely  to  do,  as  they  all 
grow  up  together  and  are  educated  in 
the  same  schools.  The  only  social  test  in 
the  West  is  good  conduct.  I  once  lived 
in  a  town  where  it  was  always  said,  after 
a  big  party,  that  the  line  was  drawn  only 
at  color. 

The  Western  married  man  has  no  stand¬ 
ing  in  society  except  by  his  wife’s  side. 
The  men  who  “run”  the  towns  are 
seldom  seen  at  the  parties,  which  are 
managed  by  their  unmarried  clerks.  In 
the  old  courtly  days  a  man  and  wife  had 
a  social  individuality  ;  but  when  a  man 
attends  a  social  gathering  in  the  West, 
he  is  expected  to  seat  himself  beside  his 
wife  and  behave  as  well  as  he  can,  to  the 
end  that  people  may  understand  that  he 
is  not  only  fond  of  the  worthy  woman  at 
home,  but  in  company  as  well.  If  a  mar¬ 
ried  man  should  attend  a  Western  social 
affair  without  his  wife,  he  would  be  very 
apt  to  be  approached  by  a  married  wo¬ 
man,  who  would  ask  him  in  an  audible 
whisper,  “Where  is  your  wife?”  and 
there  would  be  a  certain  something  in 
the  woman’s  tone  indicating  that  he 
ought  to  be  ashamed  of  himself  for  being 
there  under  such  circumstances.  I  once 
knew  a  gay  young  husband  to  exhibit  a 
paper,  signed  by  his  wife,  to  the  effect 
that  he  was  at  the  party  alone  with  her 
knowledge  au4  consent, 


GOOD  BOOKS. 

SILO  AND  SILAGE.— By  A.  J.  Cook. 
Third  Edition,  1892. 

Contains  the  latest  and  fullest  information  on  the 
subject.  More  than  20,000  sold  In  less  than  two  years. 
This  work  Is  praised  by  such  men  as  John  Gould, 
Colonel  Curtis,  Professors  Shelton  and  Gulley,  and 
Dr.  C.  K.  Bessey.  The  author  has  proved  the  silo  to  be 
a  very  valuable  aid  on  his  own  farm.  Price.  25  cents. 
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LEARNERS. 

THE  NEW  BOTANY.  —  A  Lecture  on 

the  Best  Method  of  Studying  and  Teaching 
Botany.  Valuable  to  Students  and  Amateurs, 
being  a  Useful  Guide  In  Studying  “  The  Beauti¬ 
ful  Science.”  By  W.  J.  Beat,  (M.Sc-,  Ph.D.), 
Professor  of  Botany,  Agricultural  College,  Michi¬ 
gan.  Third  Edition,  Enlarged  and  Revised. 
Price,  25  cents. 

Accidents  and  Emergencies. — What  to 
do  in. — Home  treatment. — What  to 
do  till  the  doctor  comes. — By  G.  G. 
Groff,  M.  D. 

A  useful  pamphlet,  practical  in  every  line.  Tells 
just  what  to  do.  Alphabetically  arranged  under 
the  following  heads:  Acids,  Apoplexy.  Arm  Broken, 
Attacked.  Bites,  Bleeding  Wounds,  Bleeding  Tooth, 
Bleeding  Nose,  Bleeding  Internal,  Blizzards,  Broken 
Limbs,  Broken  Necks.  Bruises,  Burns,  Choking, 
Colic,  Concussion  of  Brain,  Convulsions,  Cramp,  Cut 
Throat,  Cuts  Severed,  Cyclones,  Death  Sudden,  Dis¬ 
locations,  Drowning,  Eruptions,  Exhausted,  Explos¬ 
ions,  Face  Ache,  Fainting.  Falls,  Fractures,  Frost 
Bites,  GaseB— Inhaled,  Glass  Swallowed,  Hemor¬ 
rhage,  Insects  in  Ear,  Lightning  Stroke.  Price  20 
cents. 

Ensilage  and  the  Silo. — Conserved  Cat¬ 
tle  Food.  All  about  preserved  fodder. 
The  experience  of  50  ensilage  farmers,  condensed 
Into  practical  readable  form.  What  Ensilage  Is. 
Construction  of  Silos.  The  Round  Silo.  The  Rectan¬ 
gular  Silo.  What  to  put  in  it.  The  Perfect  Ensilage. 
Corn  Plant  and  How  to  Grow  it.  How  I  became  an 
ensilage  convert.  Feeding  ensilage,  etc.  Illustrated. 
Price  20  cents. 
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T  i Tip  lX/T  o  will  be  almost  impossible  to  tip  it  over 

lve  matters  as  it  is  too  close  to  the  &round.  The 

horse  has  less  weight  to  carry  and  does 
not  need  to  slacken  his  pace  in  turning 
corners.  About  the  best  recommendation 
the  sulky  has  received  comes  from  Robert 
Bonner  who  prides  himself  on  owning 
the  fastest  trotter  in  the  world.  He  does 
not  propose  to  buy  Nancy  Hanks,  but  to 
buy  a  pneumatic  tire  sulky  and  drive 
Sunol  for  a  new  record.  He  says  this 
contrivance  will  increase  the  speed  of 
horses  bv  several  seconds  in  a  mile. 


FORKFULS  OF  FACTS. 

The  gentle  hog  makes  lard. 

Lse  the  calf  to  run  the  “  Baby  ”  sepa¬ 
rator. 

No  better  horse  pasture  than  Bhie 
Grass. 

Let  that  bull  spend  his  vacation  in  a 
tread  power. 

Beef  should  not  rise  to  the  dignity  of 
a  “  side  issue’’  with  a  good  butter  maker. 

l'UE  brooder  men  at  Ilammonton  used 
to  pick  up  any  and  all  eggs  for  hatching. 
Now  they  begin  to  breed  for  their  own 
eggs. 

A  man  in  a  sandy  part  of  Florida  says 
that  horses  and  mules  go  lame  and  cattle 
fail  unless  supplied  with  plenty  of  lime. 
The  food  and  water  there  seem  deficient 
in  this  substance  and  the  animals  crave  it. 

Every  prize  fighter  has  what  is  known 
as  a  “bullet  head.”  A  long,  narrow 
head  in  a  hog  indicates  a  hustler,  but  not 
a  good  feeder — unless  one  wants  lean 
pork.  The  lean  pork  must  come  from 
exercise. 

Don’t  forget  the  cut  bone  for  the  poul¬ 
try  this  fall.  Your  butcher  probably 
throws  away  hundreds  of  pounds  of  good 
bones.  You  don’t  hear  that  the  feed  man 
throws  away  good  grain  and  yet  the 
bones  would  take  the  place  of  the  grain. 

The  importance  of  having  cattle  tied 
in  the  stable  so  that  they  can  be  easily 
turned  loose  was  well  illustrated  in  The 
R.  N.-Y.’s  neighborhood  lately.  A  barn 
containing  30  cows  was  struck  by  light¬ 
ning,  and  only  two  of  the  cows  could  be 
taken  out  before  the  fire  reached  them  ! 

Next  to  a  capon,  about  the  most  un- 
happy  looking  male  is  a  scrub  bull  at  the 
head  of  a  milk  dairy  where  the  cows  are 
bought,  not  bred.  His  only  purpose  in 
life  is  to  bring  the  cows  to  milk.  The 
calves  are  merely  incidents  in  this  result 
— they  are  generally  killed  as  soon  as 
they  appear.  A  ridiculous  figure  does 
such  a  bull  cut. 

Still  the  Californians  insist  that  dairy 
Short-horns  are  their  best  butter  cows. 
As  the  Kean  County  Echo  says : 

In  every  dairy  in  the  county  there  are 
so  many  beef  cows  that  the  milk  pro¬ 
ducer  has  scarcely  a  ghost  of  a  chance. 
But  in  spite  of  all  this  the  fine  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  green  feed  almost  the  entire 
year,  the  remarkably  equable  tempera¬ 
ture  and  the  large  and  constantly  increas¬ 
ing  home  demand  for  dairy  products  all 
combine  to  make  the  business  profitable 
to  those  already  engaged  in  it,  and  to 
offer  good  inducements  to  others  to 
embark  in  it. 

Water  the  Sheep. — I  have  repeat¬ 
edly  tried  sheep  without  water.  They 
will  go  very  long  without  it,  and  those 
who  think  they  can  do  without  it  or  with 
very  little,  are  very  much  mistaken,  as 
fresh  spring  water  is  as  essential  as  food. 
So  is  shade,  which  is  rather  hard  to  pro¬ 
vide  unless  Nature  has  done  so  long  ago. 
As  for  ensilage  for  sheep,  I  have  never 
fed  any  during  the  summer  ;  but  as  soon 
as  we  house  our  Dorsets,  we  begin  to 
feed  it,  mixing  it  with  good  hay  or  corn 
fodder,  and,  for  ewes  that  are  suckling 
lambs,  grain  is  added,  and  none  have 
ever  done  so  well  as  those  fed  in  this 
way.  t.  s.  cooper. 

The  New  Sulky.— At  Fig.  238,  see 
page  586,  we  show  a  picture  of  the  new 
sulky  with  which  the  great  mare  Nancy 
Hanks  made  her  famous  record.  It  will 
be  noticed  that  the  wheels  are  much 
smaller  than  those  on  the  ordinary  sulky. 
They  are  attached  to  both  seat  and  shafts 
and  the  axles  run  with  “ballbearings,” 
that  is,  little  movable  balls  instead  of  a 
fixed  hub  surface.  This  saves  much 
friction  and  saves  labor  and  oil.  Instead 
of  the  heavy  iron  tires,  large  rubber  tires 
are  used  like  those  on  modern  bicycles. 
These  are  tough,  light  and  easy.  They 
will  not  “slew”  at  corners,  and  give  a 
chance  for  more  rapid  turns  and  a  quicker 
pace  aropnd  corners.  Such  a  sulky  is 
lighter  and  safer  than  the  old  one,  It 


More  Double- Yolked  Egos. — About 
40  years  ago  I  lived  in  Brooklyn  and  was 
at  that  time  considerably  affected.with 
the  “chicken  fever.”  I  had  a  correspon¬ 
dent  in  Boston  from  whom  I  occasionally 
purchased  fancy  fowls.  He  sent  me  at 
one  time  a  pair  of — I  think — Cochins  such 
as  they  were  then,  but  not  such  as  we 
have  now.  The  hen  laid  for  about  five 
days  in  a  week  invariably  a  large, 
double-yolked  egg  or  two  of  ordinary  size. 
1  kept  the  hen  and  cock  shut  up  by  them¬ 
selves  and  no  other  had  access  to  their 
coop,  as  I  was  desirous  to  breed  from 
them,  but  never  an  egg  would  hatch, 
either  double  or  single.  j.  w.  w. 

The  “cruel  and  senseless”  practice  of 
docking  the  tails  of  horses  was  recently 
the  subject  of  a  serious  debate  before  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England. 
It  was  admitted  that  the  practice  is  a 
very  painful  one,  and  useless,  so  far  as 
the  practical  value  of  the  animal  goes. 
Unlike  dishorning,  it  cannot  be  argued 
that  docking  makes  the  animal  more 
quiet  and  less  dangerous.  But  it  was 
stated  that  unless  horses  were  docked, 
they  could  not  be  sold  in  the  fashionable 
English  markets.  The  public  demanded 
a  docked  horse,  and  the  farmer  must  give 
what  the  public  call  for.  It  was  then 
proposed  to  dock  foals  just  as  dishorning 
has  largely  become  a  practice  of  killing 
the  budding  horns  on  a  calf.  It  is  a 
cruel,  miserable  practice  at  best. 

C.  A.  Deveraux,  in  Hoard’s  Dairyman, 
gives  this  curious  result  of  spaying  a 
Jersey  cow  : 

We  found  it  impossible  to  get  Polly  in 
calf,  and  thiuking  to  preserve  her  as  a 
milker  for  two  or  three  years  longer,  we 
had  her  spayed.  Last  year  she  did  well 
and  her  milk  has  increased,  yielding  as 
rich  yellow  cream  as  before  she  was 
spayed,  but  when  trying  to  test  its  butter 
quality  we  found  it  impossible  to  make 
any  butter  from  it  that  we  could  gather. 

I  would  be  glad  to  know  if  any  one  else 
has  met  with  a  like  experience. 

Mr.  Deveraux  claims  to  have  a  grade 
Jersey  cow  that  made  645  pounds  of  but¬ 
ter  from  11,000  pounds  of  milk  in  one 
year.  He  thus  describes  her  appearance  : 

She  was  very  fat,  her  neck  appeared 
large  and  thick.  Her  horns  looked  like 
a  steer’s  and  altogether  she  seemed  to 
promise  much  for  beef  and  very  poorly 
for  milk.  Had  she  not  been  heavy  with 
calf,  I  think  I  would  have  sold  her  for 
beef.  The  result  proved  I  was  a  very 
poor  judge  of  heifers.  After  we  began 
to  milk  her  the  flesh  disappeared,  the 
neck  became  thin,  the  horns  seemed  to 
grow  in  a  different  shape,  and  in  all  the 
years  since  she  has  never  put  on  any 
flesh,  because  it  is  with  great  difficulty 
we  can  dry  her. 

A  Lamb  Creep. — Prof.  J.  A.  Craig,  in 
Bulletin  No.  32  of  the  Wisconsin  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  (Madison),  gives  the  result 
of  an  interesting  experiment  with  feed¬ 
ing  lambs.  Three  methods,  he  says,  are 
followed:  1.  The  ewes  and  lambs  run 
together  and  pick  a  living  as  best  they 
can  on  pasture,  without  grain.  2.  The 
ewes  are  fed  grain  as  are  also  the  lambs. 

3.  The  lambs  alone  are  fed  grain  and  the 
ewes  get  nothing  but  pasture.  Prof. 
Craig  gave  these  methods  a  careful  trial 
and  also  tried  feeding  the  ewes  alone. 
This  is  practiced  by  many  who  claim  that 
the  lambs  receive  ample  improvement 
from  the  increased  quantity  and  quality 
of  the  milk  from  the  ewes.  Briefly 
summed  up  Prof.  Craig's  conclusions  are 
as  follows : 

1,  It  pays  to  feed  the  lambs,  before 
they  are  weaped,  all  the  grain  they  will 
eat  when  on  good  Blpe  Grass  or  clover 
pasture  with  their  dams.  This  conclusion 
js  indorsed  bv  a  previous  trial) 


2.  \\  hen  the  ewes  have  been  properly 
fed  during  winter,  so  as  to  be  in  good 
condition  at  lambing  time,  it  does  not 
pay  to  feed  them  grain  when  on  good 
pasture  with  the  object  of  securing  more 
rapid  and  profitable  gains  in  the  lambs. 

The  point  then  is  to  feed  the  lambs  by 
themselves,  but  not  to  let  the  ewes  touch 
the  grain.  How  is  this  to  be  done  ?  Prof. 
Craig  made  use  of  the  device  pictured  at 
Fig.  240,  page  587.  This  is  called  a  “  lamb 
creep.” 

To  feed  grain  to  lambs  it  is  best  to  have 
a  part  of  a  pen  or  corner  of  a  field  fitted 
for  this  purpose,  so  that  the  lambs  may 
have  a  special  place  to  feed.  In  a  pen  in 
the  shed  a  corner  may  be  easily  divided 
off  and  in  the  field  a  sheltered  place, 
where  the  flock  may  be  in  the  habit  of 
gathering,  should  be  selected.  The  sim¬ 
plest  way  of  making  a  lamb  creep  is  to 
take  two  strips,  long  enough  to  reach 
across  the  corner  of  the  pen  and  strong 
enough  to  hold  stiffly  the  narrow,  upright 
pieces  that  should  be  nailed  to  them 
about  one  foot  apart  at  first.  As  the 
lambs  grow  the  spaces  between  the  up¬ 
rights  must  be  increased.  An  ingenious 
and  very  useful  construction  specially 
devised  for  this  purpose  is  shown  at  Fig. 
240.  It  can  be  readily  seen  from  the 
illustration  how  the  size  of  the  opening 
may  be  easily  changed  by  shifting  the 
peg  at  A.  By  doing  that  the  sliding 
frame,  B,  is  moved  and  that  throws  the 
upright  rollers,  D,  closer  or  farther  apart. 
The  scale  of  the  plan  is  one  inch  to  the 
foot.  The  framework  of  the  creep  is 
made  of  light,  flat,  iron  strips.  The  up¬ 
right  and  horizontal  rollers  are  made  of 
hard  wood  about  two  inches  in  diameter. 
The  creep  is  three  feet  four  inches  high 
and  four  feet  six  inches  wide.  The  sta¬ 
tionary,  upright  rollers  are  one  foot  apart 
and  two  feet  long.  The  illustration 
shows  the  creep  opened  as  wide  as  pos¬ 
sible.  The  two  end  strips  of  iron  are  ex¬ 
tended  so  that  the  creep  may  be  readily 
driven  into  the  ground,  and  by  running 
a  board  partition  from  either  side  it  is 
easy  to  separate  a  small  apartment  for 
the  lambs,  either  in  the  sheds  or  fields. 
Inside  of  the  apartment  for  the  lambs  we 
have  a  small  wooden  trough  that  is  spe¬ 
cially  suited  for  feeding  lambs.  It  dif¬ 
fers  from  an  ordinary  grain  trough  for 
feeding  grain  to  sheep  in  that  a  narrow 
strip  runs  along  the  top  of  the  trough 
about  eight  inches  above  the  center  of 
the  part  of  the  trough  that  holds  the 
grain.  This  is  to  keep  the  lambs  out  of 
the  trough.  In  crowding  for  their  feed 
they  would  get  into  the  trough  with  their 
feet  and  spoil  the  food  if  it  were  not  for 
this  arrangement. 

*  #  * 

First  Gun  of  the  campaign  of  ’92-93. 
New  Trial  subscriptions  to  The  R.  N.-Y., 
three  months  for  only  25  cents. 


LEVI  P.  MORTON’S 


ELLERSLIE  GUERNSEYS 

Largest  Guernsey  Herd  in  the  World. 


Cows  give 
6,000  to  11.000 
pounds  milk 
per  year  with- 
o  u  t  forcing. 
Milk  from 
fresh  cows,  4J* 
to  7  per  cent 
fat. 

BULLS  ONLY 
FOR  SALE. 


H.  M.  COTTRELL,  Snpt.,  Rhlneclilf,  N.  Y. 


High-Class  Jersey  Cattle. 

SUPERIOR  REGISTERED  A.  J.  C.  C. 

STOCK  ONLY. 

The  dam  of  one  of  our  SERVICE  BULLS  tested 
officially  30  pounds  2 %  ounces  butter  In  seven  days 
and  gave  1891  pounds  of  milk  in  31  days.  For  another 
bull.slre  of  19  great  butter  cows,  wo  refused  #15,000 
In  general  no  animal  for  less  than  $200;  occasionally 
a  bull-calf  for  $100,  when  marked  with  white,  which 
is  not  so  fashionable.  Inferior  ones  wo  knock  in 
the  head.  No  catalogue  of  Jerseys.  Write  for 
what  you  want. 

MILLER  Si  SIBLEY, 
Franklin,  Venango  County,  Pa. 
Mention  this  paper. 


FOR 

SALE. 


GUERNSEYS 

The  Stonykill  Farm  Guernsey 
Herd  for  Sale. 

This  herd  consists  of  nearly  Forty  Head  of  care- 
fullv  bred  COWS  and  1 1KIFERS,  and  will  be  offered 
at  very  moderate  prices,  quality  considered.  For 
further  particulars  address 

SAMUEL  VKKl’LANCK.  Flshklll-on-IIudson.  N.Y 

“MORE  TESTIMONIALS” 

for  same  number  of  machines 
sold  than  any  other  hatcher 
MADE.  60  in  successful  oper¬ 
ation  at  Decatur,  Illinois.  228 
chicks  hatched  at  one  time 
with  a  200  egg  capacity  Reli¬ 
able  Incubator.  Bend  4c. 
in  stamps  for  new  illustrated 
catalogue.  Address, 

Reliable  Incubator  &  Brooder  Co., Quincy,  III. 


Incubators  Only 

A.  F.  Williams,  Bristol,  Ct. 


$12.00 


lu 


MOTHERS  will  find  an  INVALUABLE  APPE 
TI8ER  and  INVIGORaTOR  for  themselves 
Jayne’s  Tonic  Vermifuge,  taken  an  hour  after 
meals.  It  Is  also  the  best  Worm  Medicine  for  chil¬ 
dren.  For  the  Liver  use  the  Painless  Sugar-Coated 
Sanative  Pills.— Adv 


LYNFELD  HOLSTEINS! 

Young  Cows  and  Heifers,  fresh  or  to  calve  soon 
served  by  Royal  Wamego  and  Calpluirnla’s  Mercedes’ 
Prince.  Also  Young  Stock.  Bargains  to  quick  buy¬ 
ers,  In  car  lots  or  singly.  Dorset- 1  lorn  Sheep. 

J.  M.  HAM,  Lynfeld  B’arm, 

Washington  Hollow,  N.  Y. 

CHEAPEST  FEED. 

We  have  a  stock  of  damaged  malt  and  barley  suit¬ 
able  for  feeding  cattle,  hogs  and  sheep.  Quality  is 
all  right  and  PRICE  IS  LOW.  Carloads  of  12  tons 
smallest  shipment  made;  if  more  than  you  can  use, 
you  can  sell  to  your  neighbors  at  a  profit.  Write  for 
sample  and  price.  PAINE  BROS., 

Merchant  Millers,  Milwaukee,  Wls. 


LINSEED  OIL  MEAL  imported  shropshires: 

Wt  ■■  lUbnil  Our  1892  Imnnrtntlnnu  nP  .no.lln.  „... 


At  present  writing  (July  1,  1892,)  OIL  MEAL  is  very 
low, and  now 

IS  A  FAVORABLE  TIME 

to  lay  In  a  stock  for  Fall  Sales  or  use 

JOBBERS  as  well  as  CONSUMERS  will  do 
well  to  consider  this  subject. 


Our  1892  Importations  of  yearling  rams  and  ewes 
are  from  the  best  English  flocks.  None  better. 

THE  WILLOWS,  Paw  Paw,  Mich. 


H 


AMPSHIRE  DOWN  RAMS  -  Bred  from 
imported  stock. 

HORACE  ROBERTS,  Fellowship,  N.  J. 


Please  write  us  for  quotations  and  other  particulars 

DETROIT  LINSEED  OIL  WORKS, 

DETROIT.  MICHIGAN. 


SHEEP 


Cotswolds,  Southdowns, 
Oxford  Down  and  Shrop¬ 
shire  Sheep  and  Lambs  of 

superior  breeding.  We  are  booking  orders  now  for 
lambs  of  the  above  breeds,  We  also  have  a  choice 
lot  of  yearlings  and  two-year-olds  to  offer.  Write 
at  once  forprices  and  particulars. 

W.ATLEEBURPEE&CO.,  PHILA.,  PA. 

AYRSHIRES  FOR  SALE. 

A  very  choice  lot  of  thoroughbred  Ayrshire  calves 
—bulls  and  heifers— entitled  to  immediate  registry, 
the  offspring  of  deep-milking  cows,  and  from  a  bull 
notable  for  his  fine  dalrv  points.  Price,  f.  o.  b  here 
#20  each.  D.  M.  CA51PBELL,  Oneonta,  N  Y. 


WATERING  DEVICE 

for  LIVE  STOCK  in  STABLES.  Send  for  circu¬ 
lars  for  the  only  practical  and  economical  one  In  the 
market. 

C.  K.  BUCKLEY  Si  CO.,  Dover  Plains,  N  Y 

GENERAL  ADVERTISING  RATES 

—OF— 

The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Standing  at  the  head  of  the  Agricultural  Press,  goes 
to  every  inhabited  section  of  North  America,  and  its 
readers  are  the  leading  men  In  their  communities 
OfThey  are  Buyers. 

ADVERTISING  RATES. 

Ordinary  Advertisements,  per  agate  line  (14 

lines  to  the  Inch) . .  cents 

One  thousand  lines  or  more  within  one  year 
from  date  of  first  insertion,  per  agate  line.. 25  “ 

Yearly  orders,  occupying  10  or  more  lines, 
per  agate  line . .  <> 

Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “Adv.’’  ner 
line  leaded . . .  ’  *  7r.  . 


Feeding  Animals. 

This  Is  a  practical  work  of  560  pages,  by  Professor 
E.  W.  STEWABT,  upon  the  science  of  feeding  In  all 
Its  details,  giving  practical  rations  for  all  farm  ani¬ 
mals.  Its  accuracy  Is  proved  by  Its  adoption  as  a  text 
book  In  nearly  all  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experi¬ 
ment  Stations  In  America.  It  will  pay  anybody  hav¬ 
ing  a  horse  or  a  cow,  or  who  feeds  a  few  pigs  or 
sheep  to  buy  and  study  it  carefully.  Price,  #2.00. 
Address  THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 
Tjmeg  Building,  New  York. 


No  Advertisement  received  for  less  than  #1 
for  each  insertion.  Cash  must  accompany 
all  orders  for  transient  advertisements. 

S2?-A  BSOLUTELY  ONE  PRICE  ONLY. 

Terms  of  Subscription. 

The  subscription  price  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker 

Single  copy,  per  year . $2.00 

Great  Britain,  eland,  Australia  and 

Germany  per/-  ear,  post-paid . $3.04  (12s  6d 

France. 

Ifrench  ( 

Entered  \ 

econd-class  mall  matter.” 

TWK  pUKAL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 
Tfiaw  Building,  Nav  Yo?fe 
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A  Chicago  Romance. — Primus:  “The 
woman  I  proposed  to  to-night  declared 
that  she  loved  me,  hut  that  she  could 
never  marry  me  as  long  as  she  lived.” 
Secundus:  “That’s  queer.  What’s  the 
trouble  ?  ”  Primus:  “  Well,  I  was  divorced 
from  her  once  and  shd  has  scruples  about 
marrying  a  man  whose  first  wife  is  still 
living.” — Life. 

“I  hope  you  don’t  associate  with  that 
man  1  saw  you  speak  to  in  the  street 
just  now.”  “Associate  with  him? 
What  do  you  take  me  for  ?  That  man, 
sir,  is  one  of  the  most  rascally,  corrupt, 
sneaking,  underhand,  low-down,  villain¬ 
ous  and  depraved  scoundrels  that  ever 
managed  to  keep  out  of  jail.”  “  I  know 
it.  Rut  why  are  you  on  speaking  terms 
with  him  at  all  ?”  “  Why,  Pm — er — his 

lawyer.” — Chicago  Tribune. 

Flossie’s  Fancies. — Flossie  was  spend¬ 
ing  a  month  in  the  country,  and  the 
second  evening  after  her  arrival  she  was 
taken  out  to  see  the  milking.  “  Well,” 
she  said,  when  a  glass  of  warm  milk  was 
handed  her,  “  that’s  the  first  time  I  ever 
saw  a  milk  wagon  with  four  legs.” 
Hens  and  eggs  were  objects  of  interest 
to  her  also,  but  she  did  not  see  a  turkey 
until  she  had  made  the  rounds  of  the 
hennery,  and  then  she  frightened  up  a 
great  old  gobbler  in  the  melon  patch. 
He  made  a  rush  for  the  fence  and  she 
fell  over  a  watermelon  “  What’s  that, 
Flossie  ?”  inquired  her  mother.  “  I  don’t 
know,”  she  said,  as  she  brushed  her 
dress,  “  but  I  guess  it  is  the  kind  of  hen 
that  lays  watermelons.” — Detroit  Free 
Press. 
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In  writing  to  advertisers  please  always  mention 
The  Rural. 


Is  unequaled  for  house,  barn,  factory  or  outbuildings, 
and  costs  half  the  price  of  shingles,  tin  or  iron. 

It  is  ready  for  use  and  easily  applied  by  any  one. 

FOR  SHED  OR  HEN  HOUSE. 

On  steep  or  flat  surface.  Excellent  roof,  complete 
$2.00  Per  10;i  square  feet.  $2.00 

Send  stamp  for  sample  and  state  size  of  roof. 

Ind.  Paint  &  Roofing  Co.,  42  W.  Broadway,  New  York. 


GRAPE  VINES 


Plint*  of  Ben  anility.  Warranted  trne  to  name.  Lowest 
I  Prices.  Largest  Stock  and  Assortment  of  Old  and  New  I 
I  Varieties,  Send  for  Price  List. 

BUSH  4  SON  &  MEISSNEB.  Bnshkorg,  Mo. 


CAHOON  BROADCAST  SEED  SOWER. 


Price,  $4.  Will  sow  four  to  six  acres  per  hour  of 
Wheat  or  Rye,  Timothy  or  Clover  Seeds,  and  all 


other  grains  or  seeds. 

D.  LANDUETH  &  SONS, 

21  and  23  South  Sixth  Street,  Philadelphia. 


The  Paragon  Chestnut 

Combines  more  good  qualities  than  any  other.  A 
limited  number  of  grafted  trees  for  sale  this  fall. 
Send  for  circular. 

H.  M.  ENGLE  &  SON,  Marietta,  Pa. 


HEADQUARTERS . 

—FOR  THE  — 

I  INPfii  M 401  VARIETIESof 

S  BpajHwSftS  BW  HI  ST  SORTS ot Apple, 

hlKlv  bBV  Peach,  Cherry.  Pear,  Plum, 
n  r—  i  f  os  Quince,  Strawberry,  Rasp- 
O U  M  52.  L_E_  O  Oj  berry,  Blackberry,  Grape, 
MM.  pn  id  wcafe  Currant,  Gooseberry,  etc. 

B  J  |Lb  t\  |  Also  Chestnuts,  Walnuts, 

S~»  Trifoliate  Orange,  Kleag- 
“  ■  *  “■  H  *  huh  Longipes  and  oilier 

THE  LATEST  I  NOVELTIES. 

and  BEST.  D  E  El  B  I  C  Q 

Send  for  Catalogue.  9  EL  IR  IS  I  k  VI 

J.S.  COLLI  NS  A  SON,  MOORESTOWN,  N.  J. 


BULBOUS  ROOTS. 

HYACINTHS,  TULIPS,  DAFFODILS, 

LILY  OF  TI  E  VALLEY  PIPS,  AURATUM  and  all  other 

.JAPAN  LILIES,  BERMUDA  EASTER  LILIES,  TUBEROSES,  &e. 

Descriptive  Priced  Catalogue  Mailed  Free  on  Application. 

J.,  Thorburn &C0..15 JohnS: NewYork. 


Is  Hj  'se  or  Cattle  Manure  of  Value? 

JED  !  if  properly  applied  to  the  soil  with 

ilssis^s&  (HCEIVIP’S-^ 


Canada  Unleached  Hard-wood 


Acknowledged  the  most  satisfactory  fertilizer. 
We  have  best  facilities  for  supplying  our  customers 
first  quality  at  low  prices. 

48-page  pamphlet  free.  Write  for  prices  to 

munroe,  deforest  &  co., 

Successors  to  Munboe,  Judson  &  Stroup 
32  Arcade  Block,  Oswego,  N.  Y 


For  FALL 
PLANTING. 


BULBS 

Our  importation  of  choicest  HYACINTHS, 
TULIPS,  DAFFODILS,  CROCUS,  etc., 
has  just  arrived,  and  we  are  prepared  to  supply 
the  REST  BULBS  at  the  Lowest  Prices. 

Catalogue  ELLW ANGER  &  BARRY, 


.  FREE. 

IMt.  Hope  Nurseries, 


Rochester,  N.  V', 


AGENTS  Wanted. 

Read  what  Hugh  Gormeley,  of  Stockport,  Ohio,  says. 

Kemp  &  Burpee  Mfg.  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  —  I  own  the  only  Manure 
Spreader  of  your  make  in  this  county.  The  neighbors  here  Just  begin  to 
see  the  effect  on  poor,  sandy  land.  The  field  that  3  years  ago  raised  but 
tt  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre  last  year  yielded  30  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre 
bg  spreading  1G  loads  of  well  rotted  ma  nure  per  acre  in  October.  I  would 
like  that  you  were  represented  by  an  agent  in  this  town,  and  I  write, 

recommending  to  you  Mr. - . 

Yours  respectfully ,  HUGH  GORMELEY. 

BST Think  of  it!  from  6  bushels  to  30  bushels  in  two  years  with  proper  fertilization."®* 


KEMP’S  MANURE  SPREADER  sp7ET^“rL0u',KEi>N,D0s,,;8F9S^E. 

Pulverizes  the  finest.  Easiest  in  draft.  /fk  !m  lien 

Most  rapid  in  work.  Sold  on  its  merits.  VUr  Vcl  O  VA  I  ll  &  Ci 

Special  prices  to  responsible  dealers  and  exclusive  territory  given  to  first  purchasers. 

KEMP  &  BURPEE  MFG.  C0.1°8*  SYRACUSE,  N.Y. 

LARGEST  MANUFACTURERS  OF  MANURE  SPREADERS  IN  THE  WORLD. 

PLOW  UNDER  THE  WEEDS 

THE  L1MBERT  PLOW  COLTER 

Cuts  the  sod,  bears  down  the  weeds,  and  clears  away  all  rubbish  and  obstructions. 
It  is  impbssible  to  clog  a  plow  with  a  LAMBERT  COLTER  attached.  It  lessens  the 
.  _  draft,  and  makes  the  work  easier  for  both  man  and  team.  It  is  simple, 

•strong  and  durable.  It  can  be  attached  to  any  plow.  It  is  just  the  thing 
.for  plowing  under  green  crops.  It  Is  guaranteed  to  do  Its  work  on  any  land, 
no  matter  how  encumbered  with  weeds,  green  crop  or  other  litter.  Once 
in  a  neighborhood  every  one  wants  it.  Its  low  price  brings  It  within  the 
reach  of  every  one  who  uses  a  plow 

Colter  witl*  Clamp  to  lit  any  Plow,  *3. 

For  particulars  address 

LAMBERT  &  YOUNG,  East  Qrrington,  Me. 

PATENT  ALLOWED  JULY  29,  1892. 


More  WHEAT. 


More  GRASS. 


More  CASH. 


lanan  Plume  bent  ftbundunt  crops  entry 
JaUull  numb  !/»«i  in  localities  where  cur- 
culio  and  black  knot  entirely  destroy  other 
kinds.  S>800  per  acre  can  be  made  the  3d 
year.  Send  stamp  for  Plum  circ.  and  Catal’g 
of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees  and  Plants. 
WM.  F.  BASSETT  &  SON.  Hammonton,  N.  I. 

WILLIAMS 


Grain  Threshers,  Horse  Powers  &  Engines 


1  partie 

ST.  JOHNSVILLE  AGR’L  WORKS, 
St.  Johnsville,  Montgomery  Co.,  New  York. 


FREE. 

Our  large  i£4>page 
Catalogue,  profuse, 
ly  illUHtrateel,  full 
of  information  on 
the  proper  construc¬ 
tion  of  Pianos  and 
Organs.  "We  ship  on 
test  trial,  ask  no 
cask  in  advance, sell 
on  instalments,  give 
greater  value  for 
the  money  than  any 
other  manufacturer 
Send  for  this  hook 
at  once  to 

LEETHOVEN  ORGAN  C0„ 

WASHINGTON,  N.  J. 
P.  O.  Box 


CIDER 


j PRESS 


MACHINERY. 

Power  Screw 
Hydraulic,  or 
Knuckle  Joint 

Graters,  Elevators,  Etc. 

Boomer  &  Boschert  Press  Co." 

118  w.  Wator  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  7. 
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As  the  result  of  using  the  old  reliable,  pure,  scientifically  prepared 

BONE  SUPERPHOSPHATES, 

MADE  by 

THE  CLEVELAND  DRYER  CO.,  of  CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 

FERTILIZERS, 

Prepared  for  producing  BIG  CROPS  and  PERMANENTLY  IMPROVING  soil  at  the  LOWEST  COST, 
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Boston  &  New  York. 


ILK  CONSUMERS  APPEEC1ATE  MILK  PURIFIED 
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PRICE,  FIVE  CENTS. 
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“  Intensive  ”  Farming  With  «•  Ex¬ 
tensive  ”  Profit. 

A  LITTLE  FARM  VERY  WELL  TILLED. 

A  Great  Show  of  Berry  Pickers. 

Much  has  been  written  and  said  on  “  intensive  ”  and 
“  extensive  ”  farming-,  and  the  advocates  of  each  have 
grown  warm  in  defense  of  their  favorite  system. 
Doubtless  location,  land  values  and  transportation 
facilities  must  be  largely  instrumental  in  deciding  the 
question  of  which  is  the  better  method  and  it  is  quite 


to  grass,  or  mainly  so.  The  house,  grounds  and  lawns 
take  up  another  large  patch,  so  that  a  prudent  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  amount  of  land  under  cultivation,  is  be¬ 
tween  28  and  30  acres.  The  residence  is  delightfully 
situated  and  the  land  is  rolling,  a  very  large  part  of 
it  being  visible  from  almost  any  knoll  on  the  place, 
It  is  a  gravelly  loam,  clayey  in  places,  sometimes  a 
little  stony,  but  very  responsive  to  the  arts  of  the 
cultivator.  Mr.  Taber  has  an  able  manager  in  the 
person  of  bis  son,  who  does  not  propose  to  leave  the 
farm.  Three  horses  are  kept  on  the  place  and  two 


is  not  a  large  yielder.  In  favorable  seasons  the  Cres¬ 
cent  is  still  a  productive  variety.” 

“How  many  crops  do  you  pick  before  you  plow  them 
under  ?  ” 

“  Generally  two.  But  I  have  some  rows  from  which 
I  have  picked  a  third  crop  this  season  and  which  did 
very  well.” 

“  When  do  you  plant  ?  ” 

“In  the  spring — I  have  never  been  able  to  make 
summer  planting  very  profitable.  I  plant  as  early  as 
practicable,  in  rows  four  feet  apart.  At  the  first  hoe- 


safe  to  say  that  these  varying  environments  may  make 
either  one  or  the  other  more  desirable. 

A  Rural  representative  recently  visited  Lakeview 
Fruit  Farm,  the  home  of  Mr.  Walter  F.  Taber.  This 
place  illustrates  the  intensive  style  of  farming.  The 
farm  is  very  pleasantly  located  just  outside  the  cor¬ 
porate  limits  of  the  city  of  Poughkeepsie.  It  contains 
about  45  acres  in  all,  but  10  are  cut  off  from  the  re¬ 
mainder  by  a  railway  running  a  large  part  of  the  way 
through  a  cut.  This  makes  it  an  inconvenient  piece 
of  land  for  fruit  culture,  and  it  is  consequently  given  up 


cows,  dairying  not  being  a  feature  of  his  farming.  Both 
cows  and  horses  are  fed  freely  on  ensilage,  but  Mr. 
labor  s  ensilage  is  always  sweet  and  sound,  being  the 
stalks  of  sweet  corn,  cut  after  the  roasting  ears  have 
been  pulled.  He  thus  early  learned  the  lesson  that 
corn  for  the  silo  should  be  well  matured. 

“  What  is  your  principal  crop?”  said  The  Rural. 

“  Strawberries.  1  have  about  five  acres  under  them.” 
“  What  varieties  do  you  grow  ?  ” 

“  Bubach  and  Jessie  head  the  list.  I  also  grow 
Crescent  and  Sharpless  and  some  Gandy.  Sharpless 


ing,  I  clip  off  all  the  blossoms.  I  do  not  want  a  spring- 
set  plant  to  bear  any  berries.  I  keep  the  cultivator 
going,  allowing  the  plants  to  form  matted  rows.  I 
find  them  more  productive  in  this  way  than  in  any 
other  I  have  tried.” 

“  Do  you  test  the  newer  varieties  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  yes.  I  have  a  large  number  of  them  in  the 
trial  bed.  Some  of  them  are  very  promising.” 

“  What  other  crops  do  you  grow  ?  ” 

‘  ‘  The  list  is  quite  a  varied  one.  I  have  about  two  acres 
of  blackcaps,  a  small  lot  of  red  raspberries  in  bearing. 
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and  a  larger  lot  set  this  spring,  a  quarter  of  an  acre  of 
blackberries,  500  currant  bushes,  three  acres  of  grapes, 
three  of  potatoes,  five  of  sweet  corn,  some  smaller 
patches  devoted  to  vegetables,  such  as  peas,  tomatoes, 
asparagus,  beets,  etc.,  and  a  few  acres  in  apples, 
quinces,  pears  and  cherries.” 

“  What  varieties  of  grapes  do  you  grow  ?  ” 

“About  half  my  vineyard  is  Concords,  the  bulk  of 
the  remainder  being  given  to  Moore’s  Early,  Worden 
and  Niagara,  with  a  row  or  two  of  a  dozen  or  so  differ¬ 
ent  other  varieties.” 

“  Are  you  troubled  with  rot  in  your  vineyard  ?  ” 

“  A  very  little.  You  see  I  have  not  sprayed  these 
vines  this  season,  as  I  have  strawberries  between  and 
in  the  rows.  But  I  shall  begin  spraying  at  once,  for  I 
see  an  occasional  trace  of  rot.” 

“Where  do  you  market  your  berries  and  vegetables?” 

“  Right  here  in  Poughkeepsie.  Once  in  a  while  I 
send  a  few  surplus  crates  to  the  city  market,  but,  as  a 
rule,  the  home  market  is  ample.  I  get  better  prices 
and  save  freight  and  commission.” 

“  What  do  you  pay  for  picking  berries?  ” 

“One  and  a  half  cent  for  strawberries  and  black¬ 
berries  and  two  cents  for  raspberries.  My  proximity 
to  the  city  furnishes  me  with  all  the  pickers  I  want. 
I  could  not  well  handle  so  many  berries  if  more  re¬ 
mote,  owing  to  the  difficulty  there  would  be  in  get¬ 
ting  pickers.  I  have  had  100  in  my  strawberry  plan¬ 
tation  in  a  single  day.  This  photograph  (see  Fig.  241.) 
was  taken  when  fewer  were  employed.” 

“  What  fertilizers  do  you  use  ?  ” 

“Both  stable  manure  and  commercial  fertilizers. 
I  buy  annually  about  200  tons  of  stable  manure  from 
the  city.  This  is  mostly  used  as  a  mulch  for  straw¬ 
berries  in  the  fall.  I  also  buy  about  five  tons  annually 
of  Mapes’s  Fruit  and  Vine  Manure.  What  stable 
manure  is  not  used  for  mulching  is  spread  on  ground 
where  corn  is  to  be  grown,  and  plowed  under.  If  it 
were  not  for  the  mulching,  I  would  use  far  more  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizer  and  I  am  sure  I  could  do  it  profitably  ” 

“  Do  you  use  commercial  fertilizer  on  your  straw¬ 
berries  in  addition  to  the  mulch  of  stable  manure  ?  ” 

“Oh,  yes.  After  my  ground  is  prepared  for  setting 
out  the  strawberry  plants,  I  stake  it  out.  I  then  take 
my  fertilizer  distributor  and  so  arrange  if  that  1 
spread  the  fertilizer  in  bands  about  two  feet  wide, 
where  the  strawberry  rows  are  to  be.” 

“  What  raspbei  ries  do  you  grow  ?  ” 

“In  reds  I  have  tried  Cuthberts,  which  of  late  have 
not  done  first-rate  and  I  am  now  trying  Marlboro.  In 
blacks,  I  have  grown  Gregg,  Souhegan  and  Progress. 
The  Gregg  does  very  well  with  me — it  seems  to  flour¬ 
ish  on  my  soil.  I  like  the  Progress  very  well  also, 
though  I  have  not  yet  made  up  my  mind  permanently 
as  to  its  aggregate  merits.” 

“  What  potatoes  do  you  grow  ?” 

“  I  have  grown  a  great  many  varieties.  This  year, 
my  three  acres  are  mainly  planted  to  Early  Ohio, 
Stray  Beauty,  Burpee’s  Extra  Early,  Rural  New- 
Yorker  No.  2,  Empire  State  and  Early  Rochester. 
Burpee’s  Extra  Early  promises  well.  Rural  New- 
Yorker  has  the  fault  of  growing  too  large,  but  it  has 
one  remarkable  trait— it  grows  practically  no  small 
ones.  Almost  every  potato  is  of  marketable  size.” 

“  Do  you  grow  any  field  corn  ?” 

“  No,  only  sweet  corn  for  the  home  market.” 

“  What  about  tomatoes  ?” 

*•  I  have  Ignotum,  Livingston’s  Beauty,  Long  Keeper 
and  Mikado.  1  think,  all  things  considered,  the  Igno¬ 
tum  is  the  best  early  variety.  The  Beauty  is  properly 
named  and  I  like  the  Long  Keeper  for  the  main  crop.” 

“  Have  you  sprayed  your  potatoes  this  season  ?” 

“  Yes.  I  spray  them  with  half  strength  Bordeaux 
mixture,  adding  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  Paris-green 
to  50  gallons  of  the  mixture.  As  yet,  I  have  seen  no 
blight  among  them.  The  vines,  as  you  see,  are  all 
green  and  thrifty.” 

A  stroll  through  the  vineyard  showed  that  the  vines 
were  loaded  with  a  good  crop.  Practically  there  had 
been  no  rose  bugs  to  destroy  the  bunches.  The  latter 
on  Moore’s  Early  seemed  above  the  average  in  size. 
Strawberries  were  planted  in  the  rows  of  vines  and 
another  row  of  them  midway  between  the  rows  of 
grapes  in  a  good  part  of  the  vineyard,  but  the  high 
fertility  of  the  soil  guaranteed  good  crops  on  both. 
Returning  to  the  house,  Mr.  Taber  was  asked  if  he 
could  give  his  sales  for  the  year. 

“I  have  not  got  this  year’s  figures  in  shape,  but  I 
can  give  you  the  sales  for  last  year  if  you  would  like 
them.  Here  they  are.” 

SALES  FOR  1891. 

Strawberries,  789  bushels. $2, 377.29  Apples .  844.50 

Raspberries,  80  “  245.80  Blackberries .  21.55 

Currants,  20  “  65.40  Pears .  24.65 

Potatoes,  500  '■  350.00  Plums .  5.55 

Sweet  corn .  412  00  Vegetables .  6.76 

Tomatoes .  63.30  Rye,  straw,  corn  stalks _  185.41 

Grapes .  220.49  - 

Total . $4,022.70 

Paid  for  manure  and  fertilizer .  $350.00 

Labor  of  men .  700  00 

Picking  berries .  430.00 

Total . $1,480.00 

Receipts  over  expenditures . $2,542  70, 

“Of  course,  these  figures  do  not  take  into  account  the 


fruits,  vegetables,  etc.,  consumed  at  home,  a  large 
part  of  our  living  was  taken  from  the  farm’s  products, 
in  addition  to  the  above,  which  were  the  actual  cash 
sales,” 

There  is  a  lesson  to  be  learned  from  this  sort  of 
farming.  Not  every  one  can  do  it,  because  not  every 
farmer  has  the  environments  necessary  to  make  such 
farming  practicable.  But  all  over  the  country  there 
are  farmers  living  near  large  towns,  who  carry  on 
their  farms  in  the  old,  stereotyped  way,  growl  because 
farming  is  unprofitable,  while  the  residents  of  the 
towns  send  to  the  large  commercial  centers  for  their 
small  fruits.  There  are  other  farmers  in  this  section 
who  are  bright  and  wideawake  and  much  of  the  spirit 
of  modern  enterprise  among  them  may  be  attributed 


Eliot’s  Early  Pear.  Fig.  242.  Half  Section. 

to  the  work  of  the  Dutchess  and  Ulster  Farmers’ 
Club,  of  which  Mr.  Taber  is  the  present  president. 
The  Rural  wishes  there  were  more  such  farmers  as 
Mr.  Taber. 

A  Discussion  of  Fertilizers. 

Part  V. 

Suppose  a  man  wanted  to  build  a  house  and  there 
was  no  one  who  could  tell  him  the  quantity  and  kind 
of  materials  which  entered  into  its  construction.  Sup-, 
pose  a  number  of  men  were  in  the  same  fix,  what 
could  they  do  ?  Obviously  the  way  to  learn  about  the 
materials  of  a  house  would,  under  such  circumstances, 
be  to  take  a  house  apart— analyze  it.  Then  the  nails 
could  be  put  in  one  pile  and  the  boards  in  another  and 
the  timbers  in  another,  and  the  quantities  of  each 


Eliot’s  Early'  Pear.  Fig.  243. 

Three-quarter  average  size. 

could  be  measured.  Now  take  a  handful  of  hay.  Do 
you  know  what  it  is  made  of  ?  Certainly  not  from  its 
appearance.  The  only  way  to  find  out  is  to  take  it 
apart — analyze  it.  This  the  agricultural  chemist  does. 
He  takes  plants  apart  and  tells  us  how  much  of  each 
form  of  plant  food  enters  into  their  composition. 

Another  thing.  One  seldom  sees  two  cattle  or  two 
horses  that  look  "just  alike.  Each  knows  all  his  cattle 
apart  and  all  his  horses  apart.  There  are  slight  differ¬ 
ences  in  form  and  feature.  So  individual  plants  vary 
more  or  less  in  chemical  composition,  and  this  causes 
a  variation  of  course  in  the  analyses.  Then  this  is  a 
great  country,  and  plants  of  the  same  kind  differ  in 
different  localities,  with  different  soils,  climate,  etc. 
These  and  other  things  account  for  variations  in  com¬ 
position. 

If  you  should  burn  100  pounds  of  hay,  Timothy,  for 
instance,  you  would  get  about  4%  pounds  of  ashes. 
The  other  95%  pounds  would  turn  to  vapor  and  vanish. 
This  volatile  part  would  be  made  up  of  about  13 
pounds  of  water,  six  of  piotein,  29  of  crude  fiber,  45 
of  starch,  gum,  sugar,  etc.,  called  nitrogen-free  ex¬ 
tract,  and  2%  of  fat.  It  is  a  comfort  to  think  that  of 
all  this  amount  of  material  the  only  part  that  we  need 
to  trouble  ourselves  about  is  a  small  portion  of  the 


protein  and  of  the  ash.  There  would  be  less  than  a 
pound  of  nitrogen  in  100  pounds  of  average  Timothy 
hay,  although  some  here  in  Vermont  has  yielded  a 
pound  and  a  quarter.  There  is  less  than  half  a  pound 
of  phosphoric  acid,  and  about  a  pound  and  three-quar¬ 
ters  of  potash.  The  rest  of  the  ash  consists  chiefly  of 
lime,  magnesia  and  soda. 

Just  think  of  it — only  about  three  pounds  of  fertil¬ 
izing  materials  in  100  pounds  of  hay.  Nature  throws 
in  the  other  97  pounds,  and  sometimes,  often,  more; 
but  some  men  are  so  stiney  that  they  grudge  this 
small  amount  and  act  as  though  they  wanted  Nature 
to  throw  in  all  the  materials  for  the  crop.  It  is  true 
that  the  deficient  plant  food  in  100  pounds  of  hay 
costs  about  30  cents,  and  this  brings  us  to  the  cost  of 
fertilizing  material  in  a  crop. 

Reckoning  nitrogen  at  17  cents  a  pound,  phosphoric 
acid  at  seven  cents,  and  potash  at  four  cents  per  pound, 
there  would  be  deficient  plant  food  in  one  ton  of  each 
of  the  following  farm  products  to  the  amount  given  in 
the  figures  opposite  the  name  of  the  product : 


Red  clover  hay . 

....  $9.00 

Potatoes .  . 

...  $1.87 

Meadow  hay . 

....  5.10 

Mangolds . . 

...  1.19 

Corn . 

....  6.75 

Turnips . 

1.02 

Corn  stalks . 

...  4.39 

Beef . 

..  17.21 

Wheat . 

.  .  7.75 

Pork  . 

...  12.75 

Wheat  straw . 

....  2.69 

Live  cattle . 

.  .  11.78 

Rye . 

....  7.26 

Live  sheep . . . 

.  .  9.45 

Barley . 

....  8.00 

Eggs . 

...  8.05 

Barley  straw . 

....  3.32 

Milk . 

...  2.25 

..  7.43 

...  17.21 

.  3  06 

.48 

Oil  meal . 

....  21.11 

Cotton-seed  meal.... 

...  28.35 

The  above  figures  are  most  of  them  taken  from  the 

1890  Report  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  College.  Ac¬ 
companying  the  table  are  some  remarks  on  the  rela¬ 
tions  of  live  stock  to  fertility,  a  few  of  which  are 
selected  and  given  below. 

A  farmer  who  sells  $10  worth  of  wheat  sells  with  it 
about  $2.58  wTorth  of  the  fertility  of  his  soil.  The 
amounts  of  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  set  free  in  the 
soil  by  weathering  are,  in  most  cases,  comparatively 
small.  The  amount  of  nitrogen  gained  from  the  at¬ 
mosphere  through  the  cultivation  of  clover  and  simi¬ 
lar  crops  is  as  yet  undetermined.  On  the  whole,  then, 
it  seems  safer  for  the  Eastern  farmer  to  disregard 
these  natural  sources  of  supply,  and  to  endeavor  to  so 
plan  his  farming  as  to  replace  as  nearly  as  possible 
the  elements  of  fertility  which  he  exports  from  his 
soil.  To  replace  the  amount  of  fertility  which  crops 
take  out  of  the  soil  by  means  of  commercial  fertilizers, 
at  average  prices,  would  absorb  a  very  considerable 
portion  of  the  total  receipts  of  the  crop.  If,  however, 
the  farmer  instead  of  selling  his  crops,  feeds  them  to 
live  stock  upon  the  farm  as  far  as  possible,  the  condi¬ 
tions  are  greatly  changed.  The  farmer  who  sells 
chiefly  animal  products  can  replace  what  fertility  he 
does  export  from  his  farm  at  a  much  less  expense  as 
compared  with  his  receipts,  than  the  farmer  who  sells 
chiefly  his  crops.  A  further  advantage  in  the  keeping 
of  live  stock  appears  when  feed  is  purchased  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  that  grown  upon  the  farm.  If  a  ton  of  bran, 
worth  as  fertilizer  about  $12.45,  is  bought  and  fed 
upon  the  farm,  from  80  per  cent,  to  the  whole  of  its 
manurial  value  is  added  to  the  resources  of  the  farm 
in  addition  to  whatever  financial  gain  accrues  from 
the  feeding. 

This  is  the  strongest  statement  of  the  good  old 
orthodox  teaching  as  to  stock  feeding  being  the  basis 
of  fertility,  that  I  have  seen  for  a  long  time.  Just  lay 
it  beside  the  actual  experience  of  T.  B.  Terry  and  the 
chemical  and  clover  farmers.  I  have  been  trying  this 
teaching  for  some  years,  and  while  my  farm  has  per¬ 
haps  been  getting  rich,  I  have  had  hard  work  to  make 
both  ends  meet.  Now  I  am  adopting  ensilage  and 
chemicals  and  what  clover  I  can  grow.  But  dairy  far¬ 
mers  back  among  the  hills  must,  as  things  are,  keep 
stock,  and  I  can  see  only  one  practical  way  to  lessen 
the  weight  of  the  manure.  That  is  to  keep  the  best 
stock  and  feed  a  great  deal  of  protein,  in  other  words, 
make  as  rich  manure  as  possible.  Would  that  some 
Edison  would  arise  among  the  agricultural  chemists, 
and  invent  a  simple  method  of  taking  the  water  out 
manure.  Three-quarters  of  the  weight  would  then 
be  done  away  with,  and  a  lot  of  drudgery  taken  out 
of  the  stockkeeper’s  work. 

In  another  article,  I  hope  to  speak  of  the  ratio  of 
phosphoric  acid  to  potash,  and  the  use  of  potash  in 
securing  a  catch  of  clover. 

A  New  Pear,  Eliot’s  Early. 

In  the  fall  or  spring  of  1883,  a  pear  tree  was  sent  to 
us  by  the  late  James  Dougal,  of  Canada,  which  he 
named  Eliot’s  Early.  If  any  record  of  its  origin  was 
sent  at  the  time  or  since,  we  have  no  evidence  of  it. 
The  R.  N.-Y.  has  made  unavailing  efforts  to  put 
itself  in  communication  with  his  heirs.  Whether  any 
other  trees  of  this  valuable  early  pear  were  sent  out 
by  Mr.  Dougal  for  trial,  or  whether  any  stock  of  it 
was  by  him  or  others  propagated,  we  do  not  know. 
The  one  tree  sent  to  us  fruited  the  past  season  for  the 
first.  The  pears  began  to  ripen  July  10.  Several 
were  placed  in  the  cellar  July  17.  They  were  of  a 
medium  green  color,  with  a  dark  red  or  bronze  cheek. 
July  26  they  were  fully  ripe,  but  without  decay. 
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It  is  an  unusually  food  pear  for  an  early  one,  rank¬ 
ing-  in  quality  with  some  of  the  best  autumn  kinds. 
It  is  very  juicy,  sweet  and  vinous,  with  sufficient  acid 
to  make  it  sprightly  and  just  a  trace  of  astrngency. 
The  flesh  is  fine-grained  and  melting — in  marked  con¬ 
trast  with  most  early  pears  which  are  dry  or  mealy. 
It  is  ripe  about  July  10,  two  weeks  earlier  than 
Doyenn6  d’Et<S,  and  about  a  month  earlier  than  Gif- 
fard,  Clapp’s  Favorite,  Tyson  and  Rostiezer.  It  is 
fully  as  good  as  the  Giffard  or  Tyson,  resembling  the 
latter,  save  that  it  is  more  sprightlj",  and  it  is  a  better 
keeper  and  shipper. 

A  Visit  to  T.  B.  Terry. 

CLOVER,  POTATOES  AND  WHEAT. 

A  rough  road  at  first ;  not  a  “  horn  farmer  didn’t  know 
enough  to  buy  a  new  plow  point ;  a  good  rotation ; 
preparation  for  potatoes ;  tools  and  methods ;  clover 
does  it  all ;  an  experiment  ivith  scab  ;  not  so  much 
steam  on  now. 

Early  History  of  the  Farm. 

What  farmer  is  more  talked  about  the  country  over 
than  T.  B.  Terry,  of  Hudson,  Ohio  ?  Mr.  Terry  was 
not  always  as  well  known  as  he  is  to-day.  His  repu¬ 
tation  as  a  farmer  is  something  he  has  acquired  by 
hard  work,  both  of  muscle  and  brain.  He  was  neither 
born  nor  raised  a  farmer.  In  fact,  23  years  ago  he 
was  about  as  ignorant  of  farm  matters  as  any  one 
could  be.  He  tells  me  that  when  doing  his  first  plow¬ 
ing,  and  the  point  had  become  worn  so  that  it  was 
almost  impossible  to  keep  the  plow  in  the  ground,  a 
neighbor  happening  to  pass  by  asked  him  why  he  did 
not  get  a  new  point.  “  That  was  the  first  intimation 
I  ever  had,”  said  Terry,  “  that  a  plow  needed  an  oc¬ 
casional  new  point.” 

Going  on  his  farm,  as  he  did,  without  any  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  business,  hampered  by  a  debt  of  $3,700,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  best  portions  of  the  farm  being  cov¬ 
ered  with  stumps  and  brush,  necessitating  year  after 
year  of  not  very  remunerative  labor,  is  it  any  wonder 
tliat  Mr.  Terry  is  quite  sanguine  now  in  regard  to  the 
possibilities  of  agriculture  ?  During  these  early  years 
it  was  hard  work  for  12  months  in  the  year.  Winters 
were  spent  in  digging  out  and  burning  stumps. 

The  first  year  Mr.  Terry  says  he  hired  only  one  dol¬ 
lar's  worth  of  help.  It  was  all  he  could  do  to  make 
a  living  for  himself.  Later,  as  he  began  to  hire  help, 
it  was  mostly  during  the  winter  months,  the  aim 
being  to  get  his  land  in  shape  for  intensive  farming. 
There  was  no  income  from  writing  in  those  days.  In¬ 
deed,  not  until  lie  had  paid  the  last  dollar  of  his  debt 
did  he  earn  a  dollar  from  the  use  of  his  pen. 

A  Potato-Wheat  Rotation. 

Mr.  Terry’s  farm  consists  of  50  acres,  15  of  which 
are  low  pasture  lands  that  cannot  be  drained.  All  of 
his  farming  is  done  on  35  acres.  As  many  of  the  read¬ 
ers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  know,  he  follows  the  potato- 
wheat  rotation,  one-third  of  his  cultivated  land  being 
in  potatoes,  one-third  in  wheat  and  one- third  in  clover. 
He  seeds  wheat  to  clover  about  the  first  of  March,  no 
Timothy  is  sown  either  in  the  fall  or  spring.  He  clips 
the  wheat  stubble  and  young  clover  early  in  August 
in  order  to  thicken  the  clover  and  destroy  all  weeds 
before  they  seed  and  while  they  will  dry  up  so  as  not 
to  trouble  next  year’s  hay  crop,  and,  what  he  would 
probably  regard  as  of  the  most  importance,  form  a 
mulch  for  the  young  clover  during  the  winter.  He 
mows  the  first  crop  of  clover  the  next  season  for  hay, 
then  harrows  down  the  second  crop  and  lets  it  remain 
on  the  ground  until  the  following  spring  when  the 
land  is  plowed  for  potatoes.  He  aims  to  plant  his  po¬ 
tatoes  the  last  of  April  or  first  of  May.  This  year  he 
did  not  succeed  in  getting  all  planted  before  the  floods 
came  and  he  thinks  he  will  lose  a  great  many  bushels 
on  account  of  it. 

Tools  That  Save  Hired  Men. 

He  uses  the  Aspinwall  planter  but  can  materially 
increase  his  yield  by  hand  planting,  and  does  plant  by 
hand  when  he  wants  for  any  reason  to  do  his  best  on 
a  small  area.  In  cultivating  he  uses  Breed’s  weeder 
and  this  year  has  got  hold  of  an  implement  manufac¬ 
tured  by  the  Iron  Age  Company — a  cultivator  with 
harrow  teeth — that  he  thinks  a  wonderful  tool  to  work 
up  close  to  a  young  plant  without  covering  it  up.  He 
used  to  dig  and  sell  his  potatoes  in  July  and  August, 
but  finds  he  cannot  compete  with  those  farther  South 
in  supplying  the  early  market.  Lately  he  has  found 
that  he  can  do  better  by  storing  his  crop  in  the  barn 
until  October,  when  the  early  potatoes  are  well  used 
up  and  the  late  ones  not  yet  dug,  and  then  selling. 
He  now  sells  in  carload  lots  on  the  track  in  Hudson. 
He  could  get  more  by  hauling  them  to  Akron  and  sell¬ 
ing  them  directly  to  the  consumers  as  he  used  to  do, 
but  has  got  through  working  so  hard.  “That’s  the 
way  I  made  my  money,”  said  he,  “and  if  I  were  young 
and  in  debt  I  would  do  the  same  thing  again.  I  have 
hauled  many  a  load  of  potatoes  to  Akron  and  brought 
back  $50  for  each.” 


AH  About  the  Wheat  Culture. 

After  potatoes  are  dug  and  before  he  takes  time  to 
market  them  the  ground  is  fitted  for  wheat.  The 
Cutaway  or  disc  harrow  is  used.  There  is  no  plowing. 
His  plowing  is  all  done  in  the  spring  when  the  soil 
turns  up  easily.  He  likes  to  drill  his  wheat  about  Sep¬ 
tember  8 — five  pecks  of  carefully  cleaned  seed  per 
acre,  covered  about  an  inch  in  depth.  No  chemical 
fertilizers  are  used  either  on  wheat  or  potatoes.  Mr. 
Terry  has  sold  all  his  wheat  for  seed  purposes  for  the 
last  10  years  to  persons  in  Kentucky.  He  aims  to  get  a 
little  more  than  market  price,  but  sometimes  gets  beat 
when  the  prices  rise  unexpectedly,  as  he  has  to  set 
his  price  early.  He  sells  all  his  products  in  the  fall  or 
at  least  before  winter,  but  of  course  does  not  sell  care¬ 
lessly.  He  has  seldom  sold  any  potatoes  for  less  than 
40  cents  per  bushel,  and  he  gets  close  to  $1  about  one 
year  in  three.  He  makes  most  money  from  potatoes 
in  years  when  the  yields  are  light,  his  own  included, 
though  he  succeeds  in  keeping  his  yield  much  higher 
than  the  average  potato  grower  who  is  not  a  specialist. 
In  such  years  his  yield  sometimes  drops  a  little  below 
150  bushels  per  acre.  He  hardly  thinks  his  yields — 
good  and  bad — will  average  quite  200  bushels  per 
acre,  though  some  years  he  gets  many  morp. 

Trusts  to  Clover  for  Fertility. 

Twenty-three  years  ago  on  the  best  field  of  the  farm 
a  former  tenant  got  eight  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre 
“and  was  well  satisfied,”  says  Mr.  Terry.  To  the 
same  person  Mr.  Terry  offered  all  the  oats  or  Hun¬ 
garian  he  could  grow  on  a  number  of  acres,  rather 
than  have  them  grow  up  to  weeds,  but  it  was  declined 
on  account  of  the  poor  reputation  of  the  field.  I  say 
“  reputation,  ”  for  it  is  probable  that  its  actual  eondi- 
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tion  was  not  as  poor  as  it  seemed  owing  to  constant 
cropping  without  rotation.  From  this  same  field  Mr. 
Terry  has  sold  hundreds  of  dollars’  worth  of  products 
— sometimes  as  high  as  $120  worth  per  acre  in  a  single 
year!  What  has  brought  the  change  ?  No  magic 
wand,  no  trick  of  the  conjurer,  but  clover  (I  think  Mr. 
Terry  would  spell  it  with  a  capital  letter)  grown  in  a 
short  rotation,  thorough  tillage,  tile-draining  and  the 
careful  saving  of  manure  to  be  used  on  the  poorer  por¬ 
tions  of  his  land.  In  this  connection  it  should  be 
noticed  that  he  is  not  a  stock  farmer.  He  keeps  five 
horses,  only  one  cow,  no  hogs,  no  hens.  It  will  thus 
be  seen  that  clover  is  the  principal  source  of  fertility. 
He  buys  no  chemical  manure,  has  bought  but  very 
little  stable  manure,  and  none  for  over  20  years  until 
last  year  when  he  got  a  few  loads  for  an  experiment. 
He  makes  all  the  manure  he  can  from  the  stock  kept 
and  his  wheat  straw  and  saves  all  he  makes  with 
cement  floor  and  covered  barnyard.  About  150  loads 
were  made  the  past  year.  It  is  spread  on  the  recently 
clipped  wheat  stubble  ground  where  most  needed, 
being  used  to  feed  the  young  clover,  while  the  clover 
feeds  the  succeeding  crops  in  the  rotation. 

How  well  clover  does  this  is  shown  by  the  following: 
Three  years  ago  this  fall  a  measured  half  acre,  the  end 
of  a  field  recently  seeded  to  clover,  was  seeded  with  20 
loads  of  good  manure,  and,  in  the  spring,  plowed  and 
set  to  strawberry  plants.  It  was  carefully  tilled  that 
season,  but  a  late  frost  the  following  season  destroyed 
pretty  much  all  the  berries,  consequently  very  little 
plant  food  was  taken  from  the  half  acre.  In  July  (1891) 
this  half  acre  was  plowed  and  harrowed  often  until 
time  to  seed  to  wheat.  During  these  two  years  the  rest 
of  the  field,  not  having  been  manured  at  all,  had  grown 
(1890)  a  crop  of  clover  for  hay,  the  second  crop  being 
cut  for  seed,  and  in  1891  an  unusually  large  crop  of 
potatoes.  Both  portions  were  prepared  for  wheat  last 
fall  and  seeded  the  same  day — the  half  acre  that  had 
been  manured  at  the  rate  of  40  loads  to  the  acre  and 


had  practically  grown  no  crop,  and  the  portion  that 
had  grown  two  heavy  emps  with  only  a  clover  sod  and 
roots  for  plant  food.  The  result :  the  wheat  on  the 
half  acre  was  no  bett  r,  hardly  as  good,  so  says  Mr. 
Terry,  so  say  a  number  of  visitors.  The  wheat  had  been 
removed  before  my  visit,  but  no  difference  in  the  new 
seeding  of  clover  could  be  noticed.  Clover  has  surely 
done  g»  eat  things  for  Mr.  Terry.  He  does  not  pretend 
to  know  how  long  it  will  continue  to  pump  up  fertility 
for  him,  but,  so  long  as  the  present  large  crops  are  to 
be  had,  he  will  not  worry  about  keeping  up  his  farm. 

Readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  maybe  interested  in  Mr. 
Terry’s  experiment  to  prevent  pot  Ho  scab.  Last 
spring,  according  to  quite  minute  directions  from  Prof. 
Bolley,  of  the  North  Dakota  Experiment  Station,  he 
soaked  the  seed  in  a  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate. 
On  August  15  he  reported  the  tubers  smooth  and  fair 
that  were  grown  from  very  scabby  seed.  He  has  not 
yet  thought  it  necessary  to  spray  for  blight.  His  pota¬ 
toes  are  planted  early,  and  he  thinks  are  ripe  before 
there  is  any  injury  to  speak  of. 

Something  About  The  Man. 

As  is  of  course  known,  Mr.  Terry  has  spent  a  great 
deal  of  time  for  the  last  few  years  writing  for  the  ag¬ 
ricultural  press.  At  present  he  spends  more  than  half 
his  time  in  this  work.  He  is  now  working  on  a  book 
to  be  called  “  Our  Farming  ”  which  will  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  publisher  for  general  distribution  in  a  few 
weeks.  It  will  consist  of  400  to  500  pages  and  tell 
the  story  of  his  farming  from  start  to  date. 

During  the  late  fall  and  winter  he  devotes  his  en¬ 
tire  time  to  institute  work.  Last  season  every  day  for 
five  months  was  thus  taken  up.  He  is  not  crowding 
the  farm  now  as  he  did  while  in  debt.  It  has  paid 
for  itself,  as  well  as  for  new  buildings,  and  every  thing 
to  be  desired  in  the  way  of  tools,  and  all  improve¬ 
ments.  Now  Mr.  Terry  does  not  think  it  necessary  to 
make  it  pay  its  last  cent  but  rather  intends  to  take 
some  comfort  with  his  family. 

This  brief  account  would  be  lacking  did  it  fail  to 
mention  the  ideal  home — its  pleasant  and  serviceable 
interior,  its  finely-kept  lawn,  beautifully  diversified 
with  shrubs  and  flowers.  The  surroundings  are  equal 
to  those  enjoyed  by  city  men  of  wealth  and  culture, 
including  pure  air  and  water  which  money  will  not 
buy  in  the  city  and  which  in  the  country  are  to  be  had 
only  at  the  price  of  eternal  vigilance. 

On  leaving  Mr.  Terry's  premises  I  asked  myself 
(thinking  it  would  not  do  to  ask  him)  the  secret  of  his 
success.  Perhaps  it  consists  in  doing  just  the  best  he 
knows  or  can  learn  how,  and  in  attempting  no  more 
than  he  can  reasonably  expect  to  carry  through  and 
then  carrying  it  through  at  all  hazards.  Nothing  very 
startling  in  either  of  these  propositions  but  of  how 
many  of  us  are  they  true!  c.  o.  williams. 

The  Lemon  Blush  Tomato. 

This  tomato  is  one  of  the  results  of  The  R.  N.-Y’s 
tomato  investigations  during  the  past  few  years.  The 
skin  and  flesh  are  a  clear  lemon  yellow  with  a  feeble 
rose  coloring  or  light  crimson  tint  diffused  over  a  part 
of  the  surface  opposite  the  stem — the  stigma  portion 
as  it  may  well  be  called.  Its  average  size  is  larger 
than  the  Acme  and  in  shape  somewhat  broader  than 
deep— absolutely  free  of  “seams,”  lobes  or  irregulari¬ 
ties. 

The  seeds  are  notably  small  and  few,  the  cell  walls 
thick,  tender,  crystalline  and  melting — the  quality 
being  less  acid  and  without  the  insipidity  which  char¬ 
acterizes  the  red  varieties  in  general. 

The  plant  is  a  vigorous  grower  ripening  its  fruit 
abundantly  in  mid-season. 

Tobacco  in  Georgia. 

ITS  CULTURE  SUCCESSFUL  ANI)  PROFITABLE. 

For  years  Georgia  led  all  the  States  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  cotton,  and  when  that  great  staple  began  to 
wane  in  price  she  took  up  the  watermelon  and  made 
of  it  a  great  commercial  commodity,  famous  through¬ 
out  the  world.  One  June  morning  Delaware,  New 
Jersey  and  California,  v\hich  for  years  had  monopolized 
the  market  with  their  early  peaches,  woke  up  to  find 
that  Georgia  had  not  only  entered  their  field,  but  was 
in  the  lead.  And  now  the  world  can  prepare  to  add 
Georgia  to  the  list  of  the  great  tobacco-producing 
States,  and  in  a  few  years  she  will  head  the  list. 

Tobacco  has  been  raised  in  the  State  ever  since  its 
settlement,  but  never  until  the  past  few  years  for  the 
market.  Before  and  during  the  war  every  plantation 
had  its  little  patch  of  the  weed,  which  was  crudely 
cured  under  the  wagon  shed  and  in  the  corn-crib, 
afterward  twisted  up  and  under  the  name  of  “  stingy 
green”  was  used  for  chewing  and  smoking.  A  few 
years  ago  there  was  a  revival  of  the  culture  of  cigar 
leaf  tobacco  in  Gadsden  County,  Florida,  which  ex¬ 
tended  up  into  the  southwestern  counties  of  Georgia. 
For  a  time  it  was  claimed  that  this  class  of  tobacco 
could  be  successfully  grown  only  in  this  comparatively 
small  territory.  Last  spring,  however,  a  number  of 
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farmers  along-  the  line  of  the  Georgia  Southern  & 
Florida  Railroad  concluded  to  try  the  cultivation  of 
tobacco.  About  200  acres  were  planted  at  Cyclone, 
Valdosta,  Tifton,  Adel,  Vienna  and  other  points  along 
the  line,  in  plots  ranging  from  one  to  fifty  acres. 
Although  the  first  of  the  season  was  unfavorable  to  a 
good  stand  and  the  planters  were  new  to  the  business, 
the  crop  has  been  a  good  one  and  the  quality  of  the 
leaf  fine.  Both  cigar  leaf  and  plug  varieties  were 
planted,  and  both  were  good. 

The  cigar  leaf  was  from  Cuban  seed,  making  not 
only  fine  wrappers  but  good  fillers.  The  yield  was 
from  700  to  1,000  pounds  per  acre,  which,  at  the  aver¬ 
age  price  of  last  year  (31  cents  per  pound),  would 
amount  to  from  $217  to  $310  per  acre.  The  cost  of 
production  is  estimated  at  $50  per  acre,  which  would 
leave  a  net  profit  of  from  $107  to  $200  per  acre.  The 
plug  tobacco  gave  about  the  same  yield,  although  at 
Tifton  there  were  raised  on  10  acres  12,000  pounds. 
Taking  the  yield  at  an  average  of  700  pounds  per  acre, 
and  the  price  at  20  cents  per  pound  (which  is  low  for 
the  quality),  we  have  a  gross  income  of  $140  per  acre. 
The  cost  of  production  is  estimated  at  $35  per  acre, 
which  would  leave  a  net  profit  of  $105  per  acre.  This 
is  a  better  showing  than  many  of  the  old  tobacco- 
producing  States  make,  as  their  average  yield  is  from 
400  to  500  pounds  per  acre.  When  our  planters  have 
more  experience  I  am  satisfied  that  our  section  will 
make  a  still  better  showing.  Some  of  this  tobacco 
was  grown  upon  land  which  was  in  the  forest  last 
February,  and  all  of  it  upon  land  which  can  be  bought 
for  from  $5  to  $10  per  acre. 

These  facts  and  figures  show  that  South  Georgia 
offers  advantages  to  tobacco  growers  which  are 
equaled  by  few  if  any  other  sections.  In  the  first 
place  the  soil  and  climate  are  favorable  to  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  both  cigar  leaf  and  plug  tobacco,  so  that  the 
grower  has  the  advantage  of  cultivating  whatever 
variety  will  bring  him  the  greatest  profit.  In  the 
second  place,  the  land  is  so  low  in  price  that  a  man  of 
moderate  means  can  engage  in  planting.  The  success¬ 
ful  experiments  of  this  year  have  awakehed  a  decided 
interest  in  tobacco  culture  among  the  farmers  along 
the  line  of  the  Georgia  Southern  road,  and  the  proba¬ 
bility  is  that  several  thousand  acres  will  be  planted 
along  the  line  next  year.  w.  L.  GUES8NKR. 

[A  R.  N.-Y.  representative  this  summer  visited  the 
section  Mr.  Glessner  speaks  of,  and  fully  indorses  his 
statements.  The  tobacco  alluded  to  was  a  wonder  of 
even  and  luxuriant  growth  on  June  11,  and  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  the  whole  section  for  fruit  growing  and 
general  agriculture  (except  cotton-growing !)  greatly 
impressed  the  visitor.  Much  of  interest  in  this  con¬ 
nection  is  in  preparation  for  our  readers. — Eds.] 

The  Manufacture  of  Cotton-Seed 
Oil. 

Development  of  a  Neglected  Industry. 

The  manufacture  of  cotton-seed  oil,  with  its  by-pro¬ 
ducts  of  hulls,  meal  and  lint,  all  of  which  not  many 
years  ago  were  thrown  away,  is  an  industry  of  which 
little  is  known  by  Northern  farmers  except  so  far  as 
they  make  use  of  the  meal  for  feeding.  It  is  practi¬ 
cally  a  new  business,  if  we  may  call  that  new  which  is 
only  less  than  20  years  old.  I  think  I  was  the  first  to 
use  the  meal  as  a  food  for  dairy  cows,  which  I  did  in 
1870,  when  a  New  York  firm  induced  me  to  try  a  bag 
and  report  on  it.  The  meal  was  then  shipped  to  Eng¬ 
land,  and  one  ship  was  loading  800  tons  of  it  at  the 
dock  from  which  the  bag  sent  me  was  taken.  I  tried 
it  with  such  favorable  results  that  1  purchased  a  ton 
of  it  at  $18  for  use  in  my  dairy.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
say  anything  now  in  respect  to  the  great  value  of  this 
meal  for  the  use  of  the  butter  maker,  experience  hav¬ 
ing  proved  that  it  is  the  most  valuable  food  of  the 
kind,  with  perhaps  the  exception  of  the  palm-nut 
meal,  which  I  also  tried  soon  afterward,  and  which  I 
am  sure  is  easily  the  best  of  all  the  oil  meals  for  but¬ 
ter-making. 

I  recently  visited  an  oil  mill  in  South  Carolina,  and 
was  interested  in  observing  the  process  of  extracting 
the  oil,  and  of  turning  to  account  every  part  of  the  seed. 
The  mill  is  a  small  one,  working  up  only  seven  tons  of 
the  seed  daily.  The  seed  is  first  received  as  it  comes  from 
an  adjacent  gin  house,  and  is  covered  with  short  lint, 
which  adheres  so  closely  as  to  be  difficult  to  remove 
completely.  The  lint  of  the  seed  is  attached  to  it  much 
in  the  same  way  as  that  of  the  silk  weed,  or  of  those 
other  seeds  of  the  same  character  having  what  is 
called  a  pappus  adhering  to  them.  In  the  process  of 
ginning  the  cotton  this  fiber  is  torn  off  by  a  number 
of  fine  saws  arranged  on  a  roll,  and  a  short  fiber  is 
still  left  on  the  seed,  which  is  removed  at  the  oil  mills 
preparatory  to  the  grinding  of  the  seed  into  meal,  for 
the  extraction  of  the  oil. 

The  Process  of  Manufacture. 

The  seed  is  first  run  through  a  sort  of  carding  ap¬ 
paratus  which  removes  the  short  lint,  and  gathers  it 
into  a  soft,  fluffy  roll,  which  is  worked  up  for  various 


uses,  one  of  which  is  for  making  cheap  hats.  The  seed 
then  runs  by  means  of  a  screw  carrier  into  a  breaker 
or  huller,  by  which  the  hulls  are  separated  from  the 
kernels.  The  hulls  are  sold  for  feeding  cattle,  horses, 
and  mules,  and  at  the  price  of  $1.20  per  ton  are  a  cheap 
and  excellent  food.  They  fatten  the  animals  very 
quickly,  and  the  scrub  cows  of  the  South  thus  fed  cer¬ 
tainly  look  sleek  and  very  much  better  than  their 
Northern  sisters  which  are  fed  on  straw  and  hay.  There 
is  a  quick  sale  for  them,  and  a  friend  living  in  South 
Carolina,  but  who  hails  from  New  Jersey,  and  knows 
well  what  good  feeding  is.  said  they  were  the  best  feed 
for  the  money  he  ever  used.  His  cows,  one  a  Jersey, 
and  the  other  a  scrub,  or  native,  were  in  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  condition,  the  scrub  being  only  a  $15  animal. 

The  meal  is  carried  by  the  conveyor  to  a  receptable 
near  the  oil  press,  where  it  is  heated  by  steam  to  about 
the  ordinary  boiling  point,  and  the  oil  is  thus  ren¬ 
dered  more  fluid  and  easily  pressed  out.  The  meal 
is  measured  out  into  a  shallow  box,  in  which  is  placed 
a  cloth,  which  is  turned  over  the  meal,  and  by  some 
light  pressure  the  latter  is  formed  into  a  cake.  This 
is  taken  up  by  a  thin  metal  shovel  and  transferred  to 
the  press,  where  a  number  are  arranged  between  per¬ 
forated  irop  plates  in  a  powerful  press  operated  by 
steam  hydraulic  pressure  of  2,800  pounds  to  the  square 
inch.  As  soon  as  the  power  is  applied,  the  hot  oil 
flows  rapidly,  and,  as  the  workmen  pass  by,  they  take 
a  drink  of  the  oil,  having  acquired  a  liking  for  it. 
Recently  some  physicians  have  advised  consumptive 
patients  to  take  this  oil  as  it  comes  from  the  press,  as 
a  remedy  for  their  complaint,  and  it  is  said  that  many 
cures  have  resulted  from  the  treatment.  The  oil  is 
very  agreeable,  to  say  the  least,  and  is  no  doubt 
digestible  and  nutritious.  This  should  be  a  recom¬ 
mendation  for  the  use  of  the  meal  for  cows,  at  least 
so  far  as  the  oil  is  concerned. 

The  Proceeds  from  a  Crop  of  Seed. 

The  oil  runs  into  a  receptacle  from  which  it  is  put 
into  barrels  for  sale.  The  present  price  of  the  raw  oil 
is  25  cents  a  gallon.  One  ton  of  the  seed  yields  40 
gallons  of  oil.  The  cake  left  from  the  press  comes  out 
in  the  form  of  flat  cakes  less  than  an  inch  in  thick¬ 
ness,  and  quite  hard.  It  contains  about  six  per  cent 
of  oil,  and  600  pounds  are  made  from  a  ton  of  seed. 
The  hulls  from  a  ton  of  seed  amount  to  1,000  pounds, 
and  the  lint  saved  is  worth  60  cents.  The  price  of  the 
seed  is $12  per  ton,  and  the  total  produce  is  thus  $17.80. 
This  leaves  the  sum  of  $4.80  per  ton,  equal  to  a  daily 
income  of  $33.60  for  the  mill  of  this  capacity.  This 
will  afford  a  comfortable  profit,  but  nothing  too  much 
for  the  amount  of  capital  invested.  The  most  bitter 
complaints  are  made  of  the  oil  trust  which  exercises  a 
grinding  monopoly  in  the  business  in  many  ways,  as 
by  selling  oil  to  itself,  and  thus  fixing  the  price  to 
suit  its  own  convenience,  regulate  the  market  for  its 
own  profit,  and  squeeze  the  utmost  out  of  its  com¬ 
petitors  and  the  public.  The  meal  is  sold  for  $21 
per  ton  at  the  mill,  and  the  cotton  growers  get  $13  for 
the  seed.  This  is  equivalent  to  1^  cent  a  pound  for 
the  cotton,  counting  900  pounds  of  seed  for  a  bale  of 
450  pounds  of  cotton. 

Cotton-Seed  Meal  as  a  Fertilizer. 

The  use  of  the  meal,  however,  is  fast  being  monopo¬ 
lized  for  the  manufacture  of  fertilizers.  It  supplies 
the  nitrogen  required  to  mix  with  the  superphosphate 
that  is  used  for  the  fertilization  of  the  cotton  crops. 
Unfortunately  the  Southern  farmers  do  not  feed  the 
meal  and  make  the  manure  that  would  afford  this 
requisite  supply  of  nitrogen,  but  use  the  food  so  valu¬ 
able  for  animals  for  the  feeding  of  their  crops.  This 
is  a  costly  mistake,  but  it  exists,  and  is  to  be  met  and 
encountered  as  at  present  unavoidable.  The  cotton  oil 
mills  are  therefore  now  entering  into  the  fertilizer 
business,  and  purchasing  the  phosphates  and  mixing 
with  a  due  proportion  of  the  meal  to  give  the  needed 
proportion  of  nitrogen.  The  meal  quickly  decomposes 
and  yields  available  ammonia.  Of  course  the  valuable 
fat  and  other  carbohydrates  of  the  meal  which  are  so 
useful  for  feeding,  are  lost ;  but  the  farmers  are  con¬ 
tent  to  throw  these  away,  and  yet  pay  for  them.  It 
is  an  example  of  the  wasteful  system  of  the  Southern 
agriculture,  that  is  so  apparent  in  several  ways  to  a 
Northern  farmer  used  to  study  all  the  economies  of 
his  business,  and  is  an  instance  of  what  might  be  done 
in  the  South  were  the  economy  of  means,  materials 
and  resources  fully  applied.  The  money  loss  is  con¬ 
siderable.  The  meal  contains  about  seven  per  cent  of 
nitrogen.  This  should  be  worth  the  price  paid  for  the 
seed,  viz.  $21  per  ton;  but  it  is  worth  for  feeding  still 
more  for  the  fat  and  other  carbohydrates,  the  esti¬ 
mated  feeding  value  of  the  meal  being  $46  the  ton,  as 
compared  with  $22  for  corn  meal.  The  difference  is 
completely  lost,  as  the  carbonaceous  elements  are  of 
no  fertilizing  value  whatever. 

In  time  Southern  farming  will  undergo  a  change, 
and  the  small  end  of  the  wedge  that  will  disrupt  the 
present  system  is  now  inserted  as  the  low  price  of 


cotton,  and  will  be  driven  home  by  the  resulting  finan¬ 
cial  distress  which  is  seemingly  impending  for  some 
time  to  come.  The  only  relief  from  this  is  a  change 
from  entire  cotton  growing  to  a  diversified  system  in 
which  the  feeding  of  the  many  valuable  foods  produced 
in  the  South  shall  be  the  main  element,  and  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  manure  the  result.  Grass,  clover,  grains, 
cattle,  sheep,  swine,  horses,  mules,  fruits,  vegetables, 
dairy  products  (for  which  the  winters  arc  most  favor¬ 
able)  must  displace  cotton  as  the  staple  product,  make 
it  the  money  crop,  the  most  valuable  still,  but  only 
secondary  to  the  food  crops.  The  South  has  every 
element  of  untold  wealth  in  its  soil  and  climate  but 
two — the  knowledge  and  energy  needed  to  gather 
in  all  the  rest.  h.  stewart. 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of  the 
writer  to  Insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question,  please  see  If  It  Is 
not  answered  In  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions 
at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 

Is  Watery  Food  Objectionable  ? 

This  note  appeared  in  a  recent  issue  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
It  brings  up  the  question  as  to  whether  cattle  fed  on 
ensilage  are  more  susceptible  to  cold  than  those  fed  on 
dry  grain.  It  has  been  submitted  to  a  number  of  per¬ 
sons  for  discussion : 

The  objection,  or  apology,  Is  often  made,  by  professors  as  well  as 
farmers,  that  ensilage,  being  a  watery  food,  is  not  the  best  for  cold 
weather.  This  appears  to  me  to  be  a  prejudice  founded  entirely  upon 
theory.  In  some  respects,  other  feeds  might  be  better;  but  I  cannot 
believe  that  the  amount  of  water  contained  in  it  is  an  objection;  for 
the  animal  economy  seems  to  require  an  additional  quantity.  If  you 
feed  dry  feed,  a  cow  will  require,  say  10  gallons  of  water  per  day.  If 
she  eats  five  gallons  and  drinks  five  gallons,  why  does  she  require 
warmer  stables  than  If  she  drinks  the  whole  10  gallons  ?  Because  the 
feed  Is  water-soaked,  the  stock  that  eats  it  Is  not  necessarily  so.  Un¬ 
necessary  water  Is  sent  off  through  the  flood-gate,  and  not  through  the 
skin  of  the  animal,  to  be  evaporated  by  animal  heat,  as  would  seem  to 
be  the  implication  of  the  advocates  of  this  theory.  In  fact,  does  not 
our  stock  fed  upon  ensilage  stand  the  cold  as  well  as  those  fed  upon 
dry  feed  ? 

We  see  no  reason  why  ensilage-fed  animals  should  be 
more  susceptible  to  cold  than  those  fed  on  dry  food, 
any  more  than  animals  given  water  to  drink  would  be 
more  susceptible  to  cold  than  those  that  received  none. 
We  cannot  see  that  the  question  of  food  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  connection  with  the  shelter  given  to  the 
animals.  Comfortable  quarters  are  always  desirable, 
no  matter  what  the  food  may  be,  and  cold,  damp 
quarters  naturally  demand  more  animal  heat  and  con¬ 
sequently  draw  on  the  milk  or  butter  or  beef  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  animal  more  than  do  warm,  dry  and  com¬ 
fortable  quarters.  smiths  *  powkll. 

No  Marked  Difference  Either  Way. 

The  general  opinion  of  men  who  have  fed  ensilage 
for  many  years,  whom  I  have  questioned  regarding 
this  matter,  seems  to  be  that  there  is  not  a  marked 
difference.  In  only  one  carefully  conducted  experi¬ 
ment  here,  at  Cornell  University,  have  I  been  able  to 
note  the  difference  in  food  consumption,  growth  and 
general  condition  of  similar  animals  placed  side  by 
side  and  under  like  conditions,  with  the  exception 
that  one  lot  was  fed  a  ration  of  ensilage,  while  the 
other  lot  was  fed  wholly  on  dry  feed.  The  animals 
experimented  upon  were  10  months  old,  grade  Shrop¬ 
shire  lambs,  five  in  each  lot.  The  growth  of  the  two 
lots  during  the  whole  period  of  feeding  from  Novem¬ 
ber  to  April,  was  so  nearly  alike  that  the  difference 
cannot  be  taken  into  account  when  comparing  the  two 
rations.  By  comparing  the  rations  of  the  two  lots  for 
one  month,  from  February  8  to  March  8,  I  find  that 
the  ensilage-fed  lot  consumed  91  pounds  of  hay,  251 
pounds  of  ensilage  and  drank  459  pounds  of  water ; 
while  the  lot  fed  on  dry  feed  consumed  151  pounds  of 
hay  and  drank  570  pounds  of  water.  By  adding  the 
amount  of  water  in  the  ensilage,  about  190  pounds,  to 
the  water  drank  by  the  ensilage-fed  lot,  we  find  that 
this  lot  had  in  food  and  water  653  pounds  of  water  for 
the  month,  as  against  570  pounds  for  the  lot  fed  on  dry 
feed.  Very  little  difference  at  any  time  was  noted  in 
the  general  condition  of  the  two  lots. 

Undoubtedly  there  are  cases  where  animals  are  fed 
ensilage  so  deficient  in  heat-producing  elements  and 
containing  so  large  a  proportion  of  water  that  the  ani¬ 
mals  are  unable  to  eat  a  sufficient  quantity  to  get  the 
necessary  amount  of  heat-producing  elements.  I  have 
before  me  analyses  giving  the  following  percentages 
of  water : 

Blue  grass,  five  inches  high .  82.53 

Clover  in  full  bloom,  average  of  four  analyses .  81.50 

Average  of  20  analyses  of  corn  ensilage .  77.00 

These  ought  to  show  that  ensilage  corn,  if  not  sowed 
too  thickly,  and  properly  cultivated  and  ripened, 
would  make  ensilage  not  deficient  in  heat-producing 
elements. 

There  has  been  no  marked  difference  observed  one 
way  or  the  other  in  the  University  herd  of  about  20 
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cows  in  milk  as  regards  the  effect  of  cold  on  the  cows 
when  ensilage  is  being  fed  as  compared  with  dry  food. 

GEORGE  C.  WATSON. 

Soup  for  a  Cold  Weather  Diet. 

I  have  no  practical  proof  that  animals  fed  ensilage 
or  other  food  with  a  considerable  percentage  of  water 
are  more  susceptible  to  cold  than  those  fed  drier  food. 

I  think  it  probable  there  is  some  effect  in  this  direc¬ 
tion,  but  I  would  not  think  it  great,  probably  scarcely 
perceptible  with  ensilage-fed  cattle.  In  an  experi¬ 
ment  with  two  lots  of  young  cattle  tried  in  the  winter 
of  1889-90  at  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  here 
it  was  found  that  cattle  of  about  equal  weights  took 
more  water,  in  all,  when  fed  ensilage  than  when  fed 
corn  fodder.  The  ensilage-fed  heifers  drank  about 
nine  pounds  less  per  day,  but  took  over  16  pounds 
more  per  day  in  their  food.  Horses  fed  green  grass 
perspire  much  more  and  do  not  endure  hard  labor  so 
well  as  those  fed  drier  food.  I  do  not  think  men  ex¬ 
posed  to  extreme  cold  would  choose  thin  soups  as  their 
chief  foods.  Practically,  however,  I  do  not  think 
ensilage  feeding  would  have  such  influence  in  increas¬ 
ing  susceptibility  to  cold  as  to  be  an  important  factor 
in  deciding  whether  or  not  to  use  it.  G.  e.  morrow. 

Ensilage  Prevents  Drinking  too  Much  Cold  Water. 

I  have  now  fed  ensilage  extensively  for  several 
winters,  and  have  yet  to  see  the  least  harm  from  its 
use.  Practically  I  can  discover  no  harm  in  feeding 
such  succulent  food.  Nothing  succeeds  like  success, 
and  the  feeding  of  ensilage  is  big  with  success.  Theor¬ 
etically  ensilage  has  much  to  recommend  it.  The  fact 
that  it  contains  so  much  water  prevents  our  stock  from 
drinking  so  much  cold  water  and  so  I  would  expect 
better  results  in  this  respect.  I  do  not  believe  that  in 
feeding  ensilage  we  would  get  any  benefit  at  all  from 
heating  the  water  for  the  stock  to  drink.  We  find  that 
even  with  the  prevailing  low  prices,  we  can  feed  cattle 
and  sheep  ensilage  in  winter,  and  sell  for  beef  and 
mutton  at  a  profit.  We  wish  also  to  feed  our  horses 
ensilage,  and  I  am  sure  if  it  is  good  that  we  shall  be 
pleased  with  results.  Good  ensilage — and  I  have  no 
other — never  hurts  horses  on  my  farm.  Of  course  we 
should  feed  it  to  horses  more  cautiously.  A.  j.  cook. 

Gain  of  Ensilage-Fed  Steers. 

I  have  fed  ensilage  for  10  years  and  have  never  yet 
made  any  such  discovery.  When  I  first  built  my  silo  I 
put  in  the  corn  much  greener  than  I  do  now,  in  fact, 
before  any  ears  were  formed.  Of  course  it  was  much 
more  watery  than  the  ensilage  I  now  feed  and  also 
much  more  acid.  At  that  time  many  of  our  cattle  fed 
upon  ensilage  would  drink  no  water ;  the  ensilage  con¬ 
tained  all  they  needed.  During  that  first  year  of  feed¬ 
ing  it  I  made  a  trial  in  feeding  steers  to  ascertain 
whether  good  hay  or  ensilage  was  the  better.  The  lot 
was  equally  divided  and  weighed.  Each  lot  were  fed 
the  same  amount  of  grain ;  one  lot  had  all  the  ensilage 
they  would  eat  while  the  other  had  all  the  hay  they 
would  eat.  At  the  end  of  30  days  they  were  weighed 
and  the  ensilage-fed  steers  showed  about  20  per  cent 
more  gain  than  the  hay-fed.  They  were  in  the  same 
barn  and  the  steers  that  thrived  the  best  certainly 
needed  no  warmer  quarters  than  the  others. 

W.  DEVEREUX. 

How  Much  Water  Does  a  Steer  Drink  ? 

Here  at  the  Kansas  Agricultural  College  we  feed 
ensilage  every  winter  to  a  herd  of  60  animals,  con¬ 
sisting  of  Short-horns,  Herefords,  Aberdeen-Angus, 
Holstein-Friesians  and  Jerseys.  They  get  all  they 
will  eat,  and  I  have  never  noticed  any  deleterious 
effect  whatever  from  its  use.  In  fact,  the  herd  has 
been  more  uniformly  healthy  during  the  period  when 
ensilage  is  fed  than  during  the  summer  on  pasture 
when  cases  of  impaction  or  other  digestive  troubles 
occasionally  have  occurred.  Whether  the  cattle  suffer 
more  from  the  cold  if  fed  on  ensilage  than  they  do 
when  fed  on  dry  feed  is  a  difficult  matter  to  test,  and 
no  experiment  with  that  end  in  view  has  ever  been  at¬ 
tempted  here.  Our  cattle  are  stabled  in  the  basement 
of  a  good  stone  bank  barn  and  never  suffer  from  cold. 

I  have  therefore  no  evidence,  whatever  against  the 
use  of  “  watery  food.”  On  the  contrary  I  believe 
ensilage  to  be  a  most  healthful  and  economical  feed 
for  use  during  the  winter.  The  theory  that  ensilage, 
mangels,  pumpkins  and  like  feeds  compel  the  animal 
to  dispose  of  more  water  than  is  normally  disposed  of 
when  fed  on  dry  feeds  has  in  my  opinion  little  or  no 
foundation  in  fact.  How  much  water  does  a  grown 
ox  consume  daily  when  fed  on  dry  feed  ?  I  am  for¬ 
tunately  in  position  to  answer  this  because  all  the 
water  drank  by  each  steer  during  last  winter’s  steer 
feeding  experiment  was  carefully  weighefi.  Steer  No. 
20  represents  an  average  case.  He  was  fed  exclusively 
on  corn  meal  and  hay,  all  he  would  eat,  with  all  the 
water  he  would  drink..  From  the  1st  of  March  to  the 


1st  of  April,  31  days,  he  ate  621.5  pounds  of  corn 
meal,  173  pounds  of  hay  and  drank  1,538  pounds  of 
water  ;  or  on  an  average  he  ate  20  pounds  of  corn 
meal,  5.6  pounds  of  hay  and  drank  49.6  pounds  of 
water  daily.  The  corn  meal  and  hay  contained 
about  12  per  cent  of  water,  so  that  in  these  feeds  he 
consumed  about  3.7  pounds  of  water,  which  added  to 
what  he  drank  makes  a  total  of  53.3  pounds  of  water 
consumed  daily. 

How  does  this  compare  with  the  water  consumed  in 
ensilage  ?  Fifty  pounds  of  ensilage  daily  is  a  heavy 
feed.  Few  cattle,  unless  it  be  large  dairy  cows,  will 
eat  that  much.  Our  beef  cattle  average  only  about  40 
pounds  daily  each.  But  suppose  a  cow  eats  50  pounds. 
If  of  normal  composition  it  will  contain  about  40 
pounds  of  water  and  the  grain  and  hay  eaten  in  addi¬ 
tion  will  probably  contain  two  pounds  more,  making 
the  total  42  pounds.  But  this  still  falls  11  pounds 
short  of  the  water  consumed  daily  by  an  average  steer 
while  tied  up  in  his  stall  at  his  ordinary  task  of  quietly 
eating  his  feed  for  the  purpose  of  laying  on  flesh.  If 
the  50  pounds  of  ensilage  were  fed  to  adairy  cow  giving 
five  or  six  gallons  of  milk  a  day,  about  87  per  cent  of 
which  would  be  water,  and  assuming  that  the  same 
quantities  of  water  would  be  eliminated  through  the 
kidneys  and  skin  as  was  the  case  with  the  steer,  she 
would  still  have  to  drink  about  50  pounds  of  water 
daily  on  her  ensilage  diet  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
system.  This,  I  think,  is  fatal  to  the  theory  that 
“  watery  food”  is  objectionable.  c.  c.  georgeson. 

No  Valid  Objection  Against  Ensilage. 

It  has  not  been  our  experience  here,  at  the  Michigan 
Agricultural  College,  that  animals  fed  on  ensilage  are 
more  susceptible  to  cold  than  those  fed  on  dry  food, 
so-called.  Ensilage  is  a  starchy  food  furnishing  in 
abundance  those  elements  which  go  to  produce  animal 
heat  in  the  body.  It  does  not  follow  that  because  a 
food  is  succulent,  it  is  necessarily  less  valuable  for 
supporting  the  bodily  functions.  Silage  being  bulky 
and  less  concentrated  than  dry  grain  food,  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  that  the  expenditure  of  animal  heat  necessary  to 
raise  this  larger  bulk  to  the  normal  temperature  may 
have  some  influence,  indirectly,  on  the  ability  of  the 
animal  to  withstand  cold.  It  is  also  possible  that 
animals  fed  exclusively  on  a  succulent  diet  may  take 
an  excess  of  water  into  the  system.  This  water  is 
eliminated  not  only  through  the  kidneys  but 
through  the  pores  of  the  skin.  This  is  a  cool¬ 
ing  process  and  may  have  a  slight  influence 
on  the  temperature  of  the  animal.  Both  of  the 
above  mentioned  possible  influences  are  so  slight,  if 
present  at  all,  as  to  be,  in  our  opinion,  scarcely  worthy 
of  consideration  in  this  discussion.  I  do  not  consider 
that  this  objection  against  silage  as  a  winter  food  is 
valid.  F.  B.  MUMFORD. 

No  Support  for  the  Opinion. 

That  an  animal  is  more  susceptible  to  the  effects  of 
cold  weather  that  is  fed  an  ensilage  ration,  is  in  my 
opinion  a  theory  that  has  little  to  support  it.  There 
is  only  one  theory,  in  my  opinion,  in  favor  of  it,  and 
that  is  a  guess  at  the  best,  and  it  is  that  the  juice  of  a 
plant  has  the  effect  of  imparting  to  the  system  of  the 
cow  a  more  relaxed  condition,  and  that  she  would 
therefore  be  more  liable  to  feel  the  cold,  which  is  to 
say,  that  the  sap  of  the  grasses  is  not  as  good  a  fluid  to 
carry  on  the  work  of  digestion  and  assimilation  of  food 
as  water  from  some  brook  or  cistern.  In  this  matter  I 
have  little  proof  to  offer  that  ensilage  does  or  does  not 
have  the  effect  that  is  attributed  to  it,  for  my  cows  are 
not  out  in  the  winter  from  their  stables  long  enough 
to  be  affected  at  the  period  that  would  be  supposed  to 
afford  evidence  of  the  deficiency  of  the  cold-resisting 
influence  of  green  food,  but  if  such  is  the  case,  I  have 
not  noticed  it,  even  in  a  limited  way,  in  the  six  winters 
that  I  have  had  the  silo  in  practical  use  all  the  time. 
Cows  that  are  in  milk  and  have  a  50-pound  ensilage 
ration  daily,  drink  somewhat  less  water  than  those  on 
dry  food,  and  I  cannot  see  why  eating  less  than  two 
pails  of  moisture  and  the  incorporation  of  it  into  their 
system  by  the  more  slow  process,  would  cause  them  to 
feel  the  cold  more  than  would  the  more  sudden  introduc¬ 
tion  of  two  or  three  pails  of  cold  water  at  once.  Under 
the  older  plan  of  feeding  roots,  this  claim  was  never 
made  to  my  knowledge,  and  in  my  opinion  the  query 
will  soon  be  numbered  with  the  objection  once  as  for¬ 
midable,  that  “  the  feeding  of  green  food  in  the  winter 
was  against  Nature,”  and  that  the  silo  would  conse¬ 
quently  have  to  go.  When  it  comes  down  to  the 
difference  in  water  content  of  fairly  well  dried  corn 
fodder  and  the  ensilage  of  mature-grown  corn,  the 
difference  is  so  small  that  one  must  be  fortified  with 
well  substantiated  facts  to  show  that  stock  feeding 
on  the  ensilage  would  feel  the  cold  to  a  greater  degree 
than  the  others  not  so  fed.  Then  why  should  any 
sensible  man  want  his  stock  out  ’n  the  cold  in  the 
winter  unless  to  see  how  much  water  they  will  drink 
without  getting  frozen  solid.  john  goulp. 


Keeping:  Potatoes  in  North  Carolina. 

E.  R.  M.,  Flat  Rock,  N.  C. — What  plan  do  good  farm¬ 
ers  adopt  to  keep  Irish  potatoes  when  dug  in  time  to 
be  followed  by  wheat?  Would  it  be  safe  to  put  them 
in  pits  and  cover  with  earth  as  early  as  the  end  of 
August  or  the  first  week  in  September  ? 

Ans. — The  keeping  of  an  early  crop  of  Irish  potatoes 
in  the  South  is  rather  a  difficult  matter,  and  they  can 
rarely  be  kept  in  good  condition  for  table  use  later 
than  Christmas.  The  late  crop  raised  from  these 
potatoes  planted  in  August  can  be  very  easily  kept.  I 
have  had  the  best  success  in  keeping  the  summer  dug 
crop  by  putting  them  thinly  on  slatted  shelving,  in  a 
totally  dark  cellar.  They  must  be  kept  from  the  sun 
as  much  as  possible  when  digging.  Soon  after  putting- 
them  in  the  cellar,  take  advantage  of  a  rainy  day  anti 
overhaul  them,  picking  out  all  that  have  begun  to 
decay.  Then  spread  them  on  the  shelving  not  over  a 
foot  deep  and  scatter  air-slaked  lime  liberally  among 
them.  In  this  way  they  can  be  kept  in  good  order 
until  Christmas  or  a  little  later,  but  then  they  begin 
to  sprout  so  persistently  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
keep  them  properly.  In  fact,  it  is  so  easy  to  grow  a 
good  late  crop  to  be  dug  the  last  of  November  that  I 
do  not  think  it  worth  while  to  try  to  keep  the  early 
ones.  The  late  crop,  put  into  barrels  and  kept  in  a 
cool  out  house,  will  in  this  climate  keep  easily  until 
the  following  summer.  w.  f.  massey. 

Removing-  Smut  From  Seed  Wheat. 

J.  R.  Mc.G.,  Dublin,  Virginia. — What  is  a  good  and 
inexpensive  method  of  removing  smut  from  wheat  ? 
All  the  smooth  wheat  in  this  section  is  affected  by  smut, 
and  I  wish  to  treat  about  40  bushels  for  seed. 

Ans. — If  the  trouble  spoken  of  is  a  true  smut  the 
following  method  of  treating  the  seed  may  be  followed: 
Provide  two  large  vessels  as  boilers  or  kettles,  over  a 
cook  stove  or  elsewhere,  the  first  to  contain  water 
heated  to  110  degrees  to  130  degrees  Fahrenheit,  and 
the  other  with  water  at  132.5  degrees  Fahrenheit. 
Place  the  seed  in  a  basket  or  frame  of  wire  netting  so 
that  the  water  may  reach  all  parts  of  it.  After  dipping 
the  basket  of  seed  into  the  first  kettle  a  few  times, 
plunge  it  into  the  second  for  10  minutes  and  remove 
and  dry  the  grain.  With  a  thermometer  the  temper¬ 
ature  of  the  water  may  be  determined  and  regulated. 
This  treatment  of  smut  has  proved  uniformly  effect¬ 
ive  and  is  inexpensive.  [prof.]  b.  d.  iialstead. 

Some  Diseased  Pears. 

II.  A.  C.,  Gaines,  N.  Y. — My  Seckel  pears  are  small 
with  black  spots  on  them,  some  dry  and  some  crack 
open.  They  bore  well  and  were  all  right  last  year. 
What  is  the  matter  with  them  ?  My  Bartletts,  Clapp’s 
Favorite  and  Flemish  Beauty  were  never  finer.  I 
have  a  nice  and  thrifty  dwarf  pear  tree  that  has 
bloomed  freely  each  year  for  three  years  past,  but  has 
never  fruited.  Had  I  better  graft  it  from  a  bearing 
tree  or  try  it  a  while  longer  ? 

Ans. — The  black  scab  on  the  pears  is  of  a  fungoid 
character  and  might  perhaps  have  been  kept  off  by 
spraying  with  some  of  the  copper  solutions.  Cut  back 
dwarf  tree  pretty  severely  next  spring  and  try  it  again. 
Grafting  from  a  bearing  tree  would  be  of  no  use. 

Miscellaneous. 

“Poison Cherry,”  Sumac. — E.  W.  M.,  Hillsboro  County, 
N.  H. — 1.  No  ;  it  is  not  true  “  that  the  leaves  of  the 
black  cherry  (Prtinus  serotina)  are  poisonous  to  cattle 
when  wilted.”  2.  There  is  always  a  market  for  the 
dried  leaves  of  sumac,  which  are  used  largely  in  tan¬ 
ning.  The  leaves  are  simply  gathered  in  the  summer, 
dried  and  bagged.  The  twigs  and  limbs  are  broken 
off  with  leaves  adhering  and  after  they  have  dried 
under  cover,  are  thrashed  off  on  the  thrashing  floor. 

Separating  Seed.— G.  W.  D.,  Iludsonville,  Mich.— It  is 
quite  an  easy  matter  to  “separate  cucumber  and 
tomato  seeds  from  the  pulp  so  they  will  be  clean  and 
loose.”  Put  the  cucumbers  or  tomatoes  in  a  pail  or 
barrel — let  them  ferment.  The  seeds  will  sink.  Wash 
out  the  seeds  through  a  sieve  and  dry  them.  It  is 
better  to  cut  up  the  cucumbers  or  tomatoes  before 
they  are  placed  in  the  barrel.  Dry  the  seeds  thinly 
spread  out  on  sheets  or  a  clean  floor  that  gets  the  sun. 

For  Potato  Blight. — C.  D.,  Nunda,  N.  Y. — The  R. 
N.-Y.  has  tried  the  following  formula  and  found  it 
effective  in  preventing  potato  blight :  One  ounce  of 
copper  sulphate  to  every  gallon  of  water.  Three- 
quarters  of  an  ounce  of  lime  to  every  gallon  of  water. 

Potatoes,  Salt  and  Ashes. — D.  C.  O.,  Southampton,  L. 
I. — 1.  The  White  Mercer,  Chenango  and  Nesliannock 
Potatoes  are  much  alike,  perhaps  the  same.  From 
them  we  have  such  varieties  as  Purple  Mercer,  Red 
Jacket,  Blue  Mercer,  etc.  We  do  not  know  who  offers 
them  for  sale  now.  2.  The  muriate  of  potash  furnishes 
magnesia,  and  ashes  give  one  per  cent  or  so  of  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  and  potash  in  the  form  of  carbonate.  Wood 
ashes  and  salt  would  give  of  equal  parts  less  potash 
and  more  phosphoric  acid.  Used  in  a  compost,  the 
mixture  would  probably  be  cheaper  and  as  effective. 
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Does  Gov.  Tillman  Disgrace  South 
Carolina  P 


T.  R.  H.,  Hardeevili.e,  S.  C. — I  can¬ 
not  permit  a  statement  in  The  R  N.-Y. 
of  August  20th,  page  544,  to  go  unchal¬ 
lenged.  Speaking  of  the  Alabama  elec¬ 
tion,  we  are  told  that  Gov.  Tillman,  of 
South  Carolina,  “won  for  the  farmers, 
and.  has  given  the  State  a  helpful  ad¬ 
ministration.”  Now  the  writer  has  not 
secured  proper  information  on  this  point. 
I  am  not  going  into  a  political  discussion, 
but  I  merely  wish  to  make  a  few  truth¬ 
ful  statements,  and  then  any  one  can  de¬ 
cide  if  Gov.  Tillman’s  has  been  a  helpful 
administration:  1.  The  taxable  property 
of  the  State  has  been  raised  by  Gov. 
Tillman  about  $18,000,000.  A  large  part 
of  this  is  paid  by  the  farmer,  and  our 
taxes  are  larger  than  ever.  2.  He  has 
assessed  railroads  at  $10,000,  $12,000  and 
$14,000  per  mile,  and  yet  the  same  roads 
crossing  into  Georgia  are  assessed  at 
$5,000  and  $6,000  per  mile.  3.  He  shut 
down  for  one  year  the  most  important 
phosphate  company  in  the  State  until  he 
could  go  to  law,  and  lost  the  State  in 
“royalty”  $135,000.  4.  In  18  months  our 
State  bonds  have  depreciated  over  $500,- 
000,  and  we  will  not  be  able  to  refund  that 
debt  next  year  at  four  per  cent,  as  we 
could  easily  have  done.  5.  He  has  with¬ 
out  a  question  arrayed  class  against 
class,  and  father  against  son.  6.  He  has 
attacked  the  judiciary,  and  by  his  ap¬ 
pointments  to  office  of  lynchers,  and  men 
of  the  lowest  possible  stamp,  made  it 
possible  for  the  laws  to  be  almost  en¬ 
tirely  ignored.  7.  To  my  positive  knowl¬ 
edge  he  has  kept  capital  from  the  North 
and  West  out  of  the  State,  and  to-day 
there  are  in  every  township  farmers  suf¬ 
fering  because  men  of  means  decline  to 
lend  money  in  the  State,  because  Gover¬ 
nor  Tillman  has  distinctly  said  that  he 
would  tax  every  enterprise  to  its  utmost 
limit.  Now  anybody  who  will  think 
those  statements  over,  can  readily  im¬ 
agine  the  condition  of  the  farmers  in 
South  Carolina.  Never  in  the  history 
of  this  State  has  she  had  a  governor  who 
was  a  greater  disgrace,  or  a  greater  curse 
to  her  people  than  the  man  she  now  has 
in  the  person  of  Governor  Tillman. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  only  reason  we  have  for 
printing  this  letter  is  the  fact  that  Gov. 
Tillman  won  simply  and  only  because  he 
claimed  to  represent  the  common  farmers 
of  the  State.  It  was  a  contest  between 
social  classes  rather  than  between  polit¬ 
ical  parties.  It  was  farmer  against  towns¬ 
man.  We  in  company  with  others  have 
been  greatly  interested  in  watching  the 
result  of  this  social  revolution,  for  it 
amounts  to  little  less  than  that.  We 
have  kept  well  informed  regarding  events 
in  South  Carolina.  One  would  think  the 
South  Carolina  farmers  ought  to  know 
what  they  want  and  as  they  have  just 
practically  elected  Gov.  Tillman  for  an¬ 
other  term,  they  probably  consider  him 
“helpful.” 

Bogus  Parker  Earle  Plants. 

J.  N.,  Denison,  Tex. — I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  our  friend  W.  G.,  of  West 
Troy,  N.  Y.,  whose  strawberry  report 
appears  in  The  Rural  of  August  27,  has 
not  the  true  Parker  Earle.  If  so,  his  soil 
or  climatic  conditions  must  be  very  dif¬ 
ferent  from  those  of  the  hundreds  of 
others  who  have  tested  and  reported  on 
this  variety  for  the  past  four  years.  Ex¬ 
cessive  plant  making  is  not  characteristic 
of  the  Parker  Earle,  but  the  opposite  is. 
In  more  than  one  case  to  my  certain 
knowledge  parties  have  been  deceived  in 
getting  plants  from  others  than  the  intro¬ 
ducer,  and  we  are  very  much  inclined  to 
think  that  our  friend  has  the  wrong 
variety  for  Parker  Earle. 

The  introducer,  Mr.  T.  V.  Munson,  in¬ 
forms  me  that  “  W.  G.,”  of  West  Troy, 
never  purchased  any  plants  of  him,  and 


that  numerous  persons  have  finally  ap¬ 
plied  to  him  for  the  Parker  Earle  after 
having  obtained  spurious  plants.  In  one 
case,  a  party  had  ordered  the  variety 
from  four  different  persons,  only  to  get 
something  else  every  time,  and  then  came 
to  the  wise  conclusion  to  send  to  head¬ 
quarters.  I  protest  against  persons  re¬ 
porting  the  behavior  of  Parker  Earle 
from  spurious  plants,  as  W.  G.,  quite 
surely  has  done. 

A  Valuable  Suggestion. 

E.  Williams,  Essex  County,  N.  J. — 
Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  how  much  time 
and  trouble  have  been  wasted  in  straw¬ 
berry  literature  during  our  lives  in  writ¬ 
ing  pistillate,  staminate,  hermaphrodite 
and  bisexual  to  designate  the  sexual 
character  of  the  strawberry  ?  How 
many  thousand  times  have  Jrou,  Mr. 
Editor,  written  these  words  in  your 
journalistic  career  when  by  a  little  com¬ 
mon  sense  all  this  labor  and  time  in 
writing  and  typesetting  might  have  been 
saved.  IIow?  Why  simply  in  christen¬ 
ing.  How  easy  to  give  a  pistillate  va¬ 
riety  a  female  name,  or  a  perfect  flower¬ 
ing  one  a  masculine  name. 

This  would  tell  the  whole  story  at 
once,  and  no  questions  need  be  asked. 
See  the  incongruity.  Take  General  Put¬ 
nam,  for  instance.  He  was  a  sturdy  old 
hero  of  the  masculine  persuasion,  but 
this  berry  is  of  the  opposite  sex.  If  it 
had  been  called  Miss  or  Mrs.  Putnam  it 
would  have  been  a  clear  case  of  recogni¬ 
tion.  In  the  strawberry-  notes  in  The 
Rural  of  July  6,  mention  is  made  of 
Mrs.  Shepard  as  bisexual,  a  turning  of 
the  table.  Now  Mr.  Shepard,  or  Adam, 
Tom,  Dick  or  Harry  would  have  told  the 
story  effectually,  and  left  no  room  for 
doubt  as  to  its  true  character. 

There  also  seems  to  be  not  a  little 
vanity  and  egotism  in  the  naming  of  ber¬ 
ries  to  bring  the  name  of  the  originator 
or  introducer  more  prominently  before 
the  public.  If  this  must  be  so,  and  the 
name  is  well-known,  like  Parker  Earle, 
Van  Deman,  or  Gov.  Hoard,  all  right ;  if 
not  plain,  Mr.  or  Mrs.  prefixed  to  a  sur¬ 
name,  or  a  name  decidedly  genderic  in 
character  would  simplify  matters  very 
much. 

Earlies,  Prolifics,  Princes,  Queens,  Mam¬ 
moths,  Ladies,  etc.,  as  names  for  fruits 
ought  to  be  relegated  to  oblivion,  as  they 
are  more  or  less  misleading  and  untruth¬ 
ful  ;  why  not  exercise  a  little  common 
sense  in  these  matters  and  act  on  a  practi¬ 
cal  basis  ?  When  the  vocabulary  of  sensi¬ 
ble,  expressive  names  has  been  ex¬ 
hausted,  it  will  be  time  enough  to  re¬ 
sort  to  the  Duchesses,  Kings,  Queens, 
Ladies,  and  such  like  snobbery  to  give 
character  to  our  products. 

If  it  were  an  inflexible  rule  to  apply 
feminine  names  only  to  pistillate  varie¬ 
ties,  we  might  tolerate  neutral  ones  for 
the  bisexual,  as  we  have  no  use  for  strict¬ 
ly  and  simply  male  varieties.  If  this 
idea  should  become  an  accepted  practice 
we  need  not  be  told  that  Bessie,  Sadie, 
Daisy,  Princess  and  Mrs.  Cleveland  were 
pistillate  varieties,  but  how  absurd  to 
have  to  be  reminded  that  Jessie,  Louella, 
Louise,  Martha,  Jersey  and  Seneca 
Queens  are  of  the  opposite  sex.  Our 
venerated  Wilder  gave  us  good  counsel 
when  he  deprecated  the  naming  of  fruits 
with  long,  inappropriate  and  bombastic 
names,  and  his  advice  ought  to  be  re¬ 
echoed  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land  till  it  confronts  every 
person  who  has  anything  to  do  in  naming 
a  new  fruit.  If  recognized  and  acted 
upon,  the  next  generation  will  witness 
a  marked  improvement  towards  simpli¬ 
city  and  appropriateness  in  the  names  of 
fruits.  What  do  you  say,  Mr.  Editor  ? 

[A  hearty  approval. — Eds.] 

In  Defense  of  Parker  Earle. 

J.  D.,  Angola,  Ind  — I  have  just  read 
the  report  of  this  year’s  crop  of  straw¬ 
berries  by  W.  G.,  West  Troy,  N.  Y.  I 
agree  with  him  in  regard  to  class  1,  with 
one  addition,  and  the  first  name  in  that 
class  by  all  means  would  be  Parker 
Earle,  and  the  next  and  a  good  com¬ 


panion  is  Warfield  No.  2,  the  two  finest 
berries  the  world  ever  produced.  They 
are  so  productive  that,  notwithstanding 
the  long,  dry  spell  we  have  had,  I  can  go 
out  any  day,  and  can  to-day  (August  29) 
get  handfuls  of  these  beautiful  berries 
fresh  from  the  vines,  and,  at  the  proper 
season,  the  ground  was  scarlet  with  them, 
and  everybody  who  saw  them  would  ex¬ 
claim,  “  Wonderful !  wonderful !  ” 

In  regard  to  the  Parker  Earle,  a  com¬ 
parison  with  mine  (as  I  have  it,  and  it 
came  from  the  introducer,  T.  V.  Munson,) 
leads  me  to  believe  that  W.  G.  is  mistaken 
about  its  being  good  only  as  a  plant  pro¬ 
ducer,  for  mine  does  not  run  very  much, 
and  it  is  hard  to  get  enough  to  furnish 
my  own  needs  and  those  of  my  local  trade. 
As  to  Warfield,  it  is  the  finest  berry  for 
matting  I  have  ever  seen,  as  it  mats  so 
evenly  with  the  vines  far  enough  from 
each  other  to  permit  every  stool  to  mature 
all  the  berries  set,  and  cleaner  foliage 
cannot  be  found  than  it  has.  Moreover, 
the  fruit  blossoms  are  always  under 
dense  foliage  so  as  to  be  protected  from 
the  frost,  while  others  that  bloom  above 
the  foliage  are  destroyed. 

These  varieties  did  the  best  for  me 
this  season  in  the  order  named — Early 
Warfield,  Late  Parker  Earle,  Early 
Gandy,  Duttcr  Medium,  Bubach,  Haver- 
land,  Cumberland  and  Crescent.  These 
are  the  best  of  thirty  varieties,  and  the 
only  ones  I  care  to  plant  largely  until  I 
find  something  better. 

By  the  aid  of  my  irrigating  system  we 
are  still  picking  blackberries,  and  such 
fine,  luscious  berries.  The  Erie  is  won¬ 
derfully  large.  I  have  all  the  varieties 
I  think  of  any  worth,  but  prefer  the 
hardy  and  productive  Snyder,  Erie,  An¬ 
cient  Britain,  Agawam  and  Taylor.  The 
last-named  beats  the  world  for  produc¬ 
tiveness.  Fruits,  except  apples,  have 
been  fair  with  me,  but  scarce  in  other 
localities.  This,  Steuben  County,  is  the 
best  in  the  State  for  fruits  and  general 
agricultural  purposes,  and  for  scenery 
and  lake  resorts  as  fine  as  can  be  found 
anywhere. 

Don’t  Force  Boys  to  be  Farmers. 

J.  Tallcot,  Rome,  N.  Y. — Mr.  A.  D. 
Baker  tells  us  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  August 
27  “How  to  Keep  the  Boys  on  the  Farm.” 
It  is  a  long  letter  stating  the  case  no 
doubt  from  his  standpoint.  I  shall  not 
try  to  point  out  any  errors,  for  I  consider 
his  statements  and  arguments  honestly 
given,  and  therefore  they  need  no  re¬ 
buttals.  But  why  try  to  keep  the  boys  on 
the  farm  ?  In  the  various  business  call- 
(Continued  on  next  page  ) 
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Poisoned 

Mrs.  Mary  E.  O’Fallon, 
a  nurse,  of  Piqua,  Ohio, 
was  poisoned  while  as¬ 
sisting  physicians  at  an 
autopsy  5  years  ago,  and 
soon  terrible  ulcers 
broke  out  on  her  head, 
arms,  tongue  and  throat. 

Mrs.  M.  E.  O’Fallon. She  weighed  but  78  lbs., 
and  saw  no  prospect  of 
help.  At  last  she  began  to  take  HOOD'S 
SARSAPARILLA  and  at  once  improved; 
could  soon  get  out  of  bed  and  walk.  She  is  now 
perfectly  well,  weighs  128  pounds,  eats  well, 
and  does  the  work  for  a  large  family. 


HOOD’S  PlLLS  should  be  in  every  family 
medicine  chest.  Once  used,  always  preferred. 


Sheridan’s  Condition  Powders 

HENS’ 

If  you  can’t  get  it  send  to  us. 


Sept.  17 


G-IVE  •  THE  ’  BABY 


IF  YOU  WISH  your  infant  to  be 
well  nourished,  healthy,  and  vigorous. 

THE  •  BEST  •  FOOD 


For  Hand-Fed  Infants,  Invalids,  Conva¬ 
lescents,  Dyspeptics,  and  the  Aged. 
Our  Book  for  MOTHERS, 

“THE  CARE  AND  FEEDING  OF  INFANTS,” 

Mailed  free  upon  request. 
HlLIBER-GOODALE  CO.,  BOSTO  N  ,  M  ASS. 


GAHOON  BROADCAST  SEED  SOWER. 

Price.  $4.  Will  sow  four  to  six  acres  per  hour  of 
Wheat  or  Rye,  Timothy  or  Clover  Seeds,  and  all 
other  grains  dr  seeds. 

D.  LANDRETH  &  SONS, 

21  and  23  South  Sixth  Street,  Philadelphia. 


The  Paragon  Chestnut 

Combines  more  good  qualities  than  any  other.  A 
limited  number  of  grafted  trees  for  sale  this  fall. 
Send  for  circular. 

H.  M.  ENGLE  &  SON,  Marietta,  Pa. 


GREEN  MOUNTAIN  GRAPE 


Entirely  Hardy  /r„nn  „,thn'\  Stood  the  test 
and  very  viqor-  (  of  7  years  and 

pronoun  ced 


very  vigor¬ 
ous,  the  vines 
bearing  a  fruit 
of  exquisite 
flavor, 


the  earliest 
and  best  grape 
on  the  market. 


n  a  1 1 T I  Cl  kl  The  enormous  success  this  grape 
U  H  U  I  I  U  M  has  met  with  has  caused  substitutes 
to  be  placed  on  the  market.  Buy  no  vine  without  the 
above  trade-mark  seal.  ■  r>  1 1  -7-  rt  tiiaiiTrn 
Illustrated  circular  flRFN  lb  WAN  tU 
sent  upon  application.  MUI.I1  I  U  11  nil  l  uu 

STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS,  New  Canaan,  Conn. 


POTATO  DIGGER 


HOOVER  &  PROUTj  Avery.  Ohio. 


—THE— 

‘HOOVER’ 


A  16-page  pamphlet  free 
Mention  this  paper. 


’"•SHIPMAN  AUTOMATIC 
•  STEAM  ENGINE  •• 

COSTS  little  to  buy, 
less  to  run.  and 
nothing  to  keep. 
Requires  no  en¬ 
gineer.  Burns 
kerosene,  petro¬ 
leum,  etc.  \\ 

will  do  youFFARM  WORK 

cheaper  and  better  than  horse  or  hand 
power.  Saw  wood,  pump  water,  make 
cider,  hoist  hay.  thresh  grain,  churn 
butter,  etc. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE. 

Shipman  Engine  Co., 

246  Summer  St.,  Boston. 


ENGINES, m'Jls 

*  Threshing  Machines, 

Best  Machinery  at  Lowest  Prices 


A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  York,  Pa. 


KEMP’STArHAY  PRESS 

FULL  2  FEEDS  TO  EVERY  ROUND  J 
CIRCLE. 


AUTOMATIC  PLUNGER  DRAW.  _ 

CIVEN  cpcc  IF  IT  WILL  AOT  do  all  my  circulars 
AWAY  rllLC  claim.  Send  for  free  circulars  giving 

full  information.  JAS.  KEMP.  Kempton.  Ills. 


AGENTS  WANTED  ON  SALARY 

!■**“■*  B  “orCOMMISSION.to  handle  the  New 
m  m  PatentCbemieal  Ink  Krasing  Pencil.  Agents  making 
£50  p«r  wwwk.  Monroe  Ember  HTg  Co.  x  175,  LaCrosse,  WU. 


priTTU  Piano.  Organ,  «23  up.  Want  ag’ts. 
OCA  111  Cat  free.  Dan’l  F.  Beatty,  Wash’ton.N.J 
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Farmers’  Club  Discussion. 

( Continued .) 

ings  there  is  need  of  boys  as  well  as  of 
men  who  were  raised  on  the  farm.  There 
are  also  many  sons  of  farmers  who  have 
no  desire  or  inclination  to  follow  their 
fathers’  vocation  for  a  livelihood.  Why 
should  they  be  urged  or  compelled  to  do 
so  ?  One  son  may  have  a  natural  turn 
for  mechanics,  and  would  succeed  by  fol¬ 
lowing  that  occupation,  while  he  would 
fail  as  a  farmer.  Another  would  succeed 
as  a  merchant  or  in  some  of  the  profess¬ 
ions  and  would  fail  on  the  farm.  I  have 
seen  farmers’  sons  who  have  risen  to 
eminence  as  judges  of  our  courts,  as  min¬ 
isters  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  as  physi¬ 
cians,  civil  engineers,  etc.;  in  fact,  all  the 
callings  to  which  man  may  aspire  have 
been  filled  by  farmers’  sons,  and  will 
continue  to  be  so  filled  to  the  end  of  time 
no  doubt  This  being  the  case,  why 
fetter  the  sons  of  farmers  to  their  fathers’ 
calling  ?  Better  educate  all,  both  sons 
and  daughters,  to  the  best  of  the  parent's 
ability,  then  let  each  choose  the  calling 
in  which  he  or  she  appears  likely  to  suc¬ 
ceed  best  and  bid  all  Godspeed,  whether 
in  the  tilling  of  the  soil  or  some  other 
vocation. 

Early  Tomatoes. 

Joseph  Harris,  Monroe  County,  N.  Y. 
— We  had  our  first  tomatoes  this  year 
August  1.  They  were  Early  Ruby.  The 
next  day  the  Dwarf  Champion  gave  us  a 
few  very  fine,  large,  solid  tomatoes.  The 
chief  value  of  the  Early  Ruby  consists  in 
the  fact  that  it  not  only  gives  us  the  first 
tomatoes,  but  a  large  portion  of  the  crop 
ripens  early.  The  Dwarf  Champion  gives 
us  a  few  very  early  tomatoes  of  the  high¬ 
est  quality,  but  for  the  first  two  weeks 
will  not  produce  half  as  many  ripe  toma¬ 
toes  per  vine  as  the  Early  Ruby.  The 
Dwarf  Champion  is  far  smoother  than 
the  Early  Ruby.  To-day,  August  18,  we 
sold  in  the  Rochester  market  Dwarf 
Champion  for  §1  per  bushel  and  Early 
Ruby  for  90  cents.  For  our  own  eating 
we  would  make  a  greater  difference  in 
the  price.  For  a  family  tomato  there 
is  nothing  better  than  a  well  bred  Dwarf 
Champion.  There  is  a  great  difference 
in  different  strains  of  Dwarf  Champion, 
but  when  grown  from  seed  saved  from 
selected  tomatoes  gathered  from  vines 
that  produced  the  smoothest  and  best 
fruit,  there  is  no  better  tomato  for  family 
use.  The  vines  produce  a  few  very  early 
tomatoes  and,  if  you  have  enough  plants, 
you  can  get  a  daily  supply  of  smooth, 
very  solid  tomatoes  till  the  vines  are  cut 
down  by  frost. 


Our  National  Entomologist  has  appar¬ 
ently  nothing  to  say  in  reply  to  the  evi¬ 
dence  given  some  weeks  ago  in  these 
columns  that  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  entitled  to 
the  credit  of  being  the  first  to  prove  that 
weevil-eaten  peas  are  substantially 
worthless  for  seed.  But  he  ought  to 
have  something  to  say.  He  ought  frank¬ 
ly  to  acknowledge  his  error  in  giving 
the  credit  of  the  discovery  to  another, 
or  he  ought  to  take  pains  to  show  that 
The  R.  N.-Y.  is  in  error.  Silence  will 
not  answer.  A  dignified  silence  is  fine 
enough  when  one,  in  the  face  of  a  grave 
charge,  is  in  the  right ;  but  it  is  not  ef¬ 
fective  when  one  is  in  the  wrong.  In 
the  one  case  he  can  afford  to  wait,  for 
there  is  no  mortgage  upon  his  integrity. 
In  the  other  case  he  will  have  compound 
interest  to  pay.  Our  charges  against 
United  States  Entomologist  Riley  are,  1, 
that  he  knew  The  R.  N.-Y.  proved  that 
weevil-eaten  peas  were  essentially  worth¬ 
less  for  seed,  13  years  ago.  That,  2,  he 
stated  at  the  time  that  our  proof  was 
faulty  and  that  weevil-eaten  peas  were 
as  good  for  seed  as  peas  not  weevil-eaten. 
That,  3,  he  promised  to  show  wherein 
our  experiments  were  faulty — a  promise 
never  fulfilled.  That,  4,  h§  now  gives  in 


a  government  publication  (Insect  Life) 
the  credit  of  first  proving  that  weeyil- 
eaten  peas  are  worthless  for  seed,  to  one 
of  the  officers  of  an  experiment  station, 
as  the  result  of  experiments  recently 
conducted.  We  call  upon  Prof.  Riley  to 
explain . 

August  10,  a  large  box  of  the  Carman 
grape  was  received  from  its  originator 
Prof.  T.  V.  Munson  of  Denison,  Texas. 
The  bunches  were  long,  the  berries 
closely  set  and  perfectly  ripened.  The 
skin  is  tough  and  the  berry  must  prove  a 
fine  shipper  and  keeper.  The  flesh  is 
firm  and  meaty,  juicy,  sweet,  sprightly, 
and  altogether  of  high  quality.  Mr. 
Munson  writes:  “  The  Carman  grape  has 
proved  immense  this  year,  bearing  an 
average  of  over  21  pounds  of  magnificent 
fruit  on  all  the  four-year  vines.  I  believe 
the  variety  will  prove  perfectly  hardy  in 
40  degrees  or  more  latitude,  as  plants  be¬ 
ing  tested  by  H.  Jaeger  in  Missouri  en¬ 
dured  27  degrees  below  zero  perfectly 
last  winter  and  are  now  full  of  fruit.”. .  . 

A  specimen  of  the  Green  Mountain 
grape  was  sent  to  the  Rural  Grounds  in 
November  of  1889,  by  S.  Hoyt's  Sons  of 
New  Canaan,  Connecticut.  It  is  now  our 
opinion  that  it  is  the  earliest  white  grape 
in  cultivation  that  is  otherwise  valuable. 
The  berries  are  about  the  size  of  the 
Berckmans  or  a  little  larger  than  those 
of  Delaware,  green  in  color  without  much 
bloom.  It  is  juicy,  sprightly,  and  of  a 
pleasant,  refreshing  quality  without 
being  sweet.  It  is  free  of  foxiness,  the 
seeds,  which  are  small,  part  readily  from 
the  pulp,  which  is  itself  tender.  We 
commend  a  trial  of  the  Green  Mountain 
to  our  readers . . . 

Another  grape  which  we  fancy  has 
come  to  reside  among  us  for  many  years, 
if  not  permanently,  is  the  Geneva.  It 
was  sent  to  the  Rural  Grounds  as  No. 
300, in  April  of  1886,  by  R.  G.  Chase  &  Co., 
of  Geneva,  N.  Y.  The  berry  is  rather 
large  and  inclined  to  be  oblong  or  even 
obovate  in  shape,  though  nearly  round. 
It  ripens  early — say  a  week  after  the 
Green  Mountain — is  of  a  green  color 
with  little  bloom,  adheres  firmly  to  the 
stem.  The  skin  is  firm,  though  not 
thick,  the  pulp  is  for  the  most  part 
meaty  and  parts  freely  from  the  seeds 
which,  though  rather  large,  are  gener¬ 
ally  but  two  in  number,  and  often  but 
one.  It  is  pure  in  flavor,  sprightly  and 
excellent.  Grapes  of  the  Geneva  that 
have  grown  in  bags  are  exceptionally 
beautiful,  being  so  transparent  that  one 
may  almost  count  the  seeds  ;  while  in 
the  sun  the  skin  reflects,  though  feebly 
of  course,  different  colors . 

The  New  England  Homestead,  of 
Springfield,  Mass.,  the  owners  of  which 
also  publish  the  American  Agriculturist, 
which  ostensibly  is  published  in  New 
York  city,  gives  nearly  a  half  page  to  an 
advertisement  of  the  “  Connecticut  State 
Fair  and  Races.”  “  Fine  Racing  every 
day,”  “Friday  Speed  Day,”  “Trial  each 
day  to  beat  the  half-mile  record  of  the 
State  for  a  Purse  of  $500,”  etc.,  etc. 
And  all  this  is  indorsed  editorially  as  fol¬ 
lows:  “An  interesting  program  of 
amusements  consists  of  racing,  balloon 
ascention  and  parachute  leap.”  “  This 
fair  is  the  farmers’  fair.  It  is  for  them 
and  by  them  and  it  is  the  duty  of  every 
farmer  in  the  State  to  support  it !!”... . 

Direct. 

- Edward  Bellamy  in  N.  Y.  Herald  : 

“The  Homestead  and  Buffalo  troubles  in¬ 
dicate  beyond  question  that  the  contro¬ 
versy  between  labor  and  capital  is  enter¬ 
ing  on  a  phase  of  unprecedented  inten¬ 
sity,  and  that  we  have  before  us  a  period 
of  confusion  and  bloodshed  not  likely  to 
end  save  in  some  radical  readjustment  of 
industry.” 

- Danied  Webster  :  “  The  freest  gov¬ 
ernment  cannot  long  endure  where  the 
tendency  of  the  laws  is  to  create  a  rapid 
accumulation  of  property  in  the  hands 
of  the  few,  and  to  render  the  masses  of 
.the  people  poor  and  dependent.” 


- Master  Workman  Henry  A.  Hicks  : 

“  What  will  be  the  result  of  these  out¬ 
breaks  on  the  labor  movement  ?  It  will 
take  a  lesson  from  its  past  history  and 
centralize,  and  thereby  be  prepared  in 
future  for  any  emergency.  The  result, 
politically,  will  be  disastrous  to  the  Re¬ 
publican  and  Democratic  parties,  for  in 
their  hands  has  been  the  remedy,  and 
they  have  surrendered  the  rights  of  labor 
in  their  greed  for  ill-gotten  wealth  to 
monopolies  and  trusts,  and  hence  the 
strength  of  the  People’s  party. 


*t?J.JACKSON  BROS,  pssa 
V-  drain  tile  and  pipe  woekb 

70  Third  Ayenue.  ALBANY.  N.  Y. 


New  Jersey  State  Fair. 


34th  ANNUAL  EXHIBITION 

—  AT  — 

WAVERLY  PARK, 


- New  England  Magazine:  “With 

all  the  profusion  of  trees  and  shrubs  lav¬ 
ished  upon  us  to  adorn  our  homes,  diffuse 
their  fragrance,  reveal  their  beauty,  and 
preach  us  sermons,  there  can  be  no  ex¬ 
cuse  for  nakedness  and  ugliness.  Every 
man  or  woman  can  create  a  charming' 
home.  A  man  can  hardly  be  coarse  and 
bad  while  sealed  on  the  throne  of  conju¬ 
gal  and  parental  affection,  and  sur¬ 
rounded  by  beauty.  There  would  be 
emptier  prisons  and  fuller  churches,  and 
far  fewer  thriftless  creatures,  if  each 
young  man  married  some  sensible  young 
woman,  created  a  home,  built  a  house, 
planted  a  garden  and  ate  the  fruit  of  it.” 

“  ‘  The  nation  comes  from  the  nursery  ’ 
The  rudiments  of  law,  obedience,  all 
those  traits  which  make  good  citizens, 
are  planted  and  tended  in  the  conserva¬ 
tory  of  home.  Napoleon  was  once  asked, 
‘  What  would  place  France  in  the  front 
rank  of  nations?’  He  replied  ‘Good 
mothers”  The  state  is  profoundly  con¬ 
cerned  to  foster  and  protect  the  home. 
By  all  legal  enactments,  by  all  possible 
encouragements,  should  its  fostering  care 
be  felt.  The  home  is  the  salt  of  all  our 
civil  and  social  and  even  religious  insti¬ 
tutions.  If  this  salt  loses  its  savor,  where¬ 
with  shall  they  be  salted  ?  Too  little, 
far  too  little  regard  is  had  for  the  home.” 


Ip  you  name  Tiie  R.  N.-Y.  to  our  advertisers  you 
may  be  pretty  sure  of  prompt  replies  and  right 
treatment. 


Canada  Unleached  Hard- wood 


Acknowledged  the  most  satisfactory  fertilizer. 
We  have  best  facilities  for  supplying  our  customers 
first  quality  at  low  prices. 

48-page  pamphlet  free.  Write  for  prices  to 

munroe,  deforest  &  co., 

Successors  to  Munuoe,  Judson  &  Stroup 
32  Arcade  Block,  Oswego,  N.  Y 


SeptcmUr  19,  20,  21,  22,  23,  1892. 


$20,000  Premiums  $20,000 


Kntiy  Books  close  Saturday,  September  10. 

For  Premium  List  or  other  Information  address 
fl’.  T.  QUINN,  Cor.  See.,  NEWARK,  N.  J. 


SCIENTIFIC 

RINDING 
MILL. 


BEST  MILL  on  Earth. 

Safety  Bottom 
and  Pin  Breaker 

to  prevent  accidents. 


Reversible,  Self-Sharpening  Grinding  Plates. 

8 ENT  ON  TRIAL  with  nil  other,. 


SAVES  25  to  50  per  cent,  grinding  Feed.  Fully 
gimriinteed.  l«P“Send  for  illustrntod  Catalogue 
of  this  and  gtlllf  ■—  n  B  ■  I  I  g  For  Two 

Our  NEW  OWbtr  IVIIL.L.  Home*. 
THE  FOOS  MFCJ.  CO.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


For  FALL  SEEDING 


all  kinds  of 

GRAIN  an 
GRASS  SEED 


Send  for  special  descriptive 
Circular  to 


The  NEW 

Cutaway 

HARROW 

IS  INDISPENSABLE. 


CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO.,  HIGGANUM,  CONN. 
New  York  Ollice,  18  UliH'St.,  New  Yorlt  City. 


SAVE  MONEY 

*100  Top  Buggy,  #55.00 
#125  Top  Phaeton,  #73.50 
#75  Spring  Wagon,  #44.00 
#50  Road  Wagon,  #20.00 
#15  Road  Cart.  -  #9.00 

#7.50  Single  Harness,  #4.25 
#25  Double  Harness,  #  I  4.50 
#5  MorganTreeSaddie  #2.25 

_ #10.50  Texas  Saddle,  #0.25 

ALL  GOODS  FULLY  WARRANTED  and  shipped  any¬ 
where  to  anyone  at  WHOLESALE  prices  with  privilege 
of  examination.  Send  at  once  for  Illustrated  catalogue 
FREE.  Address  CASH  IKIYER’S  UNION, 

158  \V.  Vau  Iiurcn  St.  B  50,  Cliieago,  Ill. 


“KEYSTONE” 

Corn  Husker-  Fodder  Gutter 


Husks  the  corn  and  cuts  the  stalks  into  the  best  fodder  known.  A  won¬ 
derful  machine.  A  perfect  success.  Much  improved  for  1892.  See  it  at  the 
principal  fairs,  or  send  for  our  FREE  book,  “T/ie  Great  Leak  on  the  Farm.  ’ 

KEYSTONE  MFC.  CO., 

STERLING,  ILL. 

KANSAS  CITY,  COUNCIL  BLUFFS,  ST.  LOUIS.  COLUMBUS,  O. 


Do  Your  Own  Repairing 


- 1 - Q 

ing  Outfit  for  half -soling 
can  use  it.  Price 

-  ..  u«..v  — - — , -  - dy  in  use. 

STRAPS  AND  TOOLS  formaktnp 

of  harness.  No  sewing.  Simple  as  A  b  u  wit  n  oursiotteu  rivets. 
STRAPS  BEADY  TO  MAJLE  UP,  any  length,  or  Width  you  want, 
blacked  and  creased,  ready  tomako  up  at  home,  at  less  tlmn  !4  prices. 
SADDLERY  HARDWARE, Snaps,  Buckles,  Loops,  Bits,  Rings, 
Squares,  name  Clips  and  Staples,  Rivets,  etc.,  at  a  big  reduction. 

*“11  a  I  COfll  EC  good  ones,  at  10, 12,  and  15  cts.  a  pair.  ITame- 
nm.r  DULEO  straps  8c  each,  75c  per  doz.  Hitch  Straps, Lines, 
Halters,  Breast-straps,  etc.,  atcorresponding  prices.  Many  of  these 
goods  can  be  sent  cheaply  and  safely  by  mall. 

ROOT’S  HOME  IRON  WORKER,  a  first-class  kit  of  black¬ 
smith  tools,  at  a  price  low  enough  to  suit  the  closest  buyer. 
ROOT’S  GEM  SOLDERING  CASKET,  everythlngnecessary 
for  mending  Tinware.  Price,  65  cents.  Every  thing  mentioned 
above  is  full-sized,  complete  andpractloal,  no  toys.  Catalog  Free. 
Agent#  Wanted,  ROOT  BROS.,  MEDINA.  OHIO. 
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We  call  attention  to  a  valuable  suggestion  as  to 
naming  strawberries,  made  by  our  much  respected 
friend,  E.  Williams,  of  Montclair,  N.  J.  It  is  simply 
to  give  pistillate  varieties  female  names  and  bisexual 
varieties  male  or  neutral  names,  and  thus  avoid  the 
necessity  of  constantly  repeating  the  words  “  pistil¬ 
late,”  “bisexual”  or  “hermaphrodite.”  The  name 
will  at  once  indicate  the  sex. 

*  * 

During  the  past  season  we  have  made  65  tomato 
crosses,  a  few  seeds  of  each  cross  having  been  already 
selected,  each  lot  being  dried  and  placed  in  separate 
envelopes  with  the  parentage  written  thereon.  We 
had  200  different  varieties  to  select  from,  17  of  them 
having  originated  three  years  ago  from  the  Peach  as  a 
mother,  the  others  being  crosses  with  Ponderosa, 
Stone,  Ignotum,  etc.,  made  last  year.  One  thing  is 
evident  from  these  crosses,  viz.,  that  it  will  be  easy  to 
fix  a  variety  with  all  the  good  qualities  of  Ponderosa 
(No.  400)  without  its  imperfections. 

*  * 

We  began  crossing  tomatoes  three  years  ago  in  a 
mechanical  way,  with  little  hope  that  anything  of 
value  would  come  out  of  the  work.  But  the  results 
were  startlingly  interesting.  Last  year  crossing  was 
continued  on  a  larger  scale  and  the  results  are  this 
year  even  more  instructive.  It  is  needless  to  say  that 
crossing-  during  the  present  season  has  been  continued 
on  a  still  larger  scale  and  with  greater  care  in  the 
parentage  selection,  there  being  200  crossbred  plants 
to  choose  among.  We  venture  to  express  the  opinion 
that  perfection  in  tomato  culture  has  by  no  means 
been  reached,  and  that  the  “  coming”  varieties  will  be 
the  outcome  of  careful  crossing  through  several  gen¬ 
erations.  *  # 

The  Carman  grape  vines  offered  last  season  are  now 
ready  for  distribution  to  all  subscribers  to  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  for  1892,  who  apply  for  them  at  once  and 
send  the  necessary  postage  stamps,  eight  cents,  for 
transportation,  up  to  the  limit  of  the  present  supply. 
Mr.  T.  V.  Munson  has  been  unfortunate  in  his  work  of 
propagation  by  reason  of  thousands  of  cuttings  having 
been  destroyed  by  excessive  rains.  However,  Mr. 
Munson  has  liberally  agreed  to  vigorously  push  the 
propagation  this  fall  and  next  spring,  so  that  those 
who  may  not  be  supplied  now  will  undoubtedly  secure 
their  vines  later.  And  they  will  be  well  worth  wait¬ 
ing  for,  as  this  splendid  new  variety  has  fully  kept  up 
its  early  promise  of  great  value.  None  of  the  vines 
are  for  sale,  and  they  can  be  obtained  only  by  our 
regular  yearly  subscribers.  We  believe  that  the  Car¬ 
man  will  prove  to  be  hardy  and  useful  wherever  the 
Concord  thrives.  See  Publisher’s  Desk  for  further 
particulars.  #  # 

W HATiails  the  German  government  ?  For  years  that 
government  objected  to  American  pork  on  the  score  of 
health,  and  even  now,  when  every  piece  of  pork  sent 
abroad  is  inspected  and  certified  to  by  government 
agents,  the  Germans  find  fault  with  it,  yet  they  have 
permitted  steamers  carrying  passengers  infected  with 
the  deadly  cholera  to  sail  for  our  shores  with  “  a  clean 
bill  of  health.”  The  German  officials  knew  that 
cholera  was  raging  in  Hamburg  before  those  ships 
sailed.  They  had  no  legal  or  moral  right  to  permit 
those  ships  to  sail  out  of  the  harbor.  As  for  the  Ham- 
burg-American  Packet  Company,  it  deserves  to  have 
its  property  confiscated  for  its  course  in  this  matter. 

It  crowded  the  steerage  of  the  Normannia  with  an 
unwashed  horde  right  from  the  infected  districts  and 
then  assured  the  public  here  that  no  steerage  passen¬ 
gers  would  be  taken  on  board.  All  through  the  trouble 
the  conduct  of  this  company  has  been  outrageous,  and 
it  deserves  to  be  driven  out  of  business. 

*  * 

It  is  estimated  that  nearly  2,000,000  pounds  of  beet 
sugar  were  engaged  for  shipment  from  German  ports 
to  this  country  during  the  last  half  of  August  and 
the  first  half  of  September.  Thousands  of  tons  are 
on  board  the  infected  steamers  from  Hamburg  now 
lying  at  quarantine  station  near  New  Y7ork  city.  It  is 
very  doubtful  whether  ordinary  processes  of  disinfec¬ 
tion  or  fumigation  of  cargos  will  make  that  sugar  or 
the  still  greater  quantity  on  its  way  across  the  Atlantic 
from  infected  German  ports  fit  for  distribution 
through  American  markets,  even  after  it  has  been  re¬ 


fined,  and  in  the  refining  process  it  must  be  handled 
by  American  workmen.  Shouldn’t  the  authorities 
accord  the  most  rigorous  treatment  to  all  danger  of 
infection  from  this  source.  Then  again,  the  fruit 
growers  of  California  protest  against  any  further 
importation  of  European  fruits.  American  experts  in 
Europe  have  cabled  that  the  germs  of  cholera  there 
are  “all  over”  the  continent ;  foreign  fruit  cannot  be 
properly  disinfected  here  without  ruining  it  for  food 
purposes.  Should  not  its  importation  be  altogether 
prohibited  so  long  as  there  is  any  doubt  of  its  being  a 
vehicle  of  infection  among  our  people  ? 

*  * 

They  tell  the  story  of  a  Southern  gardener  who 
drove  into  town  with  a  load  of  cabbage,  which  he 
offered  at  two  heads  for  five  cents.  The  negroes  would 
not  buy,  because  they  “  had  no  meat  to  boil  with  the 
cabbage.”  The  farmer  went  to  a  store  and  bought  a 
side  of  pork,  which  he  cut  into  small  slices.  Then  he 
put  a  slice  on  each  cabbage  and  offered  the  combina¬ 
tion  for  five  cents.  The  negroes  fell  over  themselves 
in  their  haste  to  buy,  though  they  paid  more  than  at 
the  former  price.  Here  we  have  a  practical  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  wisdom  of  supplying  what  customers  want. 
The  wise  man  finds  what  his  customers  need  and  then 
offers  it — the  unwise  man  gets  mad  because  people 
won't  buy  what  he  thinks  they  should. 

*  * 

Mr.  H.  M.  Cottrell,  manager  of  the  Ellerslie  Stock 
Farm,  found  himself  last  spring  without  manure 
enough  to  raise  the  crops  he  needed.  Should  he  buy 
chemicals  or  stable  manure  ?  We  felt  sure  that  chem¬ 
icals  used  -with  sod  for  corn  would  pay  as  well  as  the 
manure,  or  better,  but  to  learn  with  certainty  we  ad¬ 
vised  him  to  try  both — side  by  side.  Accordingly,  on 
one  part  of  an  old  meadow  he  used  fertilizers- at  a  cost 
of  $13  per  acre.  On  the  rest  of  the  field  he  used  stable 
manure  at  a  cost  of  $42  per  acre.  These  figures  repre¬ 
sent  the  cash  prices  paid  for  the  fertilizer  and  the 
manure.  The  corn  has  not  been  cut,  but  good  judges 
— those  who  protested  that  the  fertilizer  would  not 
answer  ought  to  be  good  judges — say  that,  if  any¬ 
thing,  the  corn  on  the  fertilized  part  is  better  than 
that  where  the  manure  was  used  !  But  will  not  the 
manure  prove  more  lasting  in  its  effects  ?  Perhaps  so, 
but  not  to  the  value  of  $29  an  acre  !  Fertilizer  and 
sod  make  a  perfect  meal  for  corn.  Crowd  your  stable 
manure  on  the  corn  fields  near  the  barn  and  break  up 
your  old  meadows  and  add  fertilizer  to  them. 

*  * 

We  give  our  readers  this  week  an  excellent  likeness 
of  Mr.  T.  B.  Terry  and  a  well-written  account  of  his 
method  of  farming.  Mr.  Terry  gives  us  a  fine  illustra¬ 
tion  of  what  energy,  study  and  skill  will  accomplish 
for  the  American  farmer.  Starting  with  nothing  at 
all — not  even  with  a  fair  knowledge  of  farm  methods 
— he  has  “made  farming  pay”  in  the  best  sense  of  the 
word.  One  thing  we  like  about  his  method  of  doing 
business  is  the  fact  that  now  when  he  has  reached  a 
condition  of  “easy  circumstances”  he  does  not  drive  as 
hard  as  formerly,  but  takes  things  more  easy  and 
enjoys  life.  If  there  is  a  lesson  in  Mr.  Terry’s  earlier 
life  for  young  men  there  is  a  double  lesson  in  his 
present  conduct  for  older  men.  Why,  sir,  do  you  still 
grind  and  toil  away  when  you  are  well  able  to  ease  up 
and  enjoy  a  new  and  beautiful  phase  of  life  ?  We 
would  like  to  have  you  answer  that  if  you  can.  Mr. 
Grundy  also  in  this  issue  tells  us  of  the  way  some 
Western  farmers  take  an  outing.  Don’t  let  the  young 
men  take  all  the  lessons  of  life.  You  older  men  may 
well  learn  a  thing  or  two. 

*  # 

Reports  from  .Louisiana  indicate  that  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  sugar  producers  of  the  State  have  be¬ 
come  protectionists  and  bitterly  resent  the  doctrine  of 
their  old  party  that,  while  sugar  should  be  kept  on  the 
free  list,  no  bounty  should  be  paid  to  the  producers 
of  the  domestic  article.  Such  a  policy,  they  declare, 
would  utterly  ruin  their  business  and  cause  the  loss  of 
the  large  capital  now  invested  in  lands,  plants  and 
appliances.  The  Disston  Company,  which  is  bringing 
under  sugar-cane  cultivation  6,000,000  acres  of  Florida 
swamp  lands  and  which  will  produce  6,000,000  pounds 
of  cane  sugar  this  year,  is  emphatic  in  its  declaration 
that  the  bounty  on  sugar  has  been  its  main  stimulus 
to  action.  Another  gigantic  scheme  for  draining 
Florida  swamp  lands  for  sugar-producing  purposes, 
including  a  tract  82  miles  long  and  from  3  to  12  miles 
wide  along  the  St.  John  and  Indian  Rivers,  has  just 
been  started  by  Northern  capitalists  with  a  capital  of 
$4,000,000.  After  this  and  the  Disston  districts  have 
been  reclaimed  and  brought  under  cultivation,  enough 
home-raised  sugar  will  be  produced  for  American  con¬ 
sumption,  and  the  leaders  in  both  enterprises  are 
spurred  to  action  mainly  by  the  sugar  bounty.  This 
is  the  only  encouragement  of  real  importance  granted 
to  our  agriculture  by  the  McKinley  tariff,  should  it  be 
taken  away? 


We  receive  the  following  communication  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  New  Jersey  Agricultural  Society  : 

Can  you  oblige  me  with  a  copy  of  The  Rural  of  two  weeks  ago  ?  I 
am  told  that  our  State  Fair  is  named  therein  as  being  run  in  the  in¬ 
terests  of  gamblers,  etc.  This  is  hardly  fair.  No  game  of  chance, 
pool  privilege,  or  otherwise  has  ever  been  allowed  at  our  State  Fair. 
We  have  been  offered  repeatedly  very  large  sums  for  such  privileges, 
but  have  steadily  refused,  as  we  do  not  think  managers  of  agricultural 
fairs  should  entertain  such  propositions.  Our  aim  has  always  been  to 
foster  and  conserve  the  best  interests  of  the  farmer  and  breeder. 

What  we  said  was  that  the  chief  interests  promoted 
at  the  exhibitions  of  this  society  are  brewing  and 
gambling,  and  we  have  seen  no  reason  for  changing 
our  mind.  At  the  fair  held  two  years  ago  the  writer 
stood  in  one  spot  and  counted  27  places  where  liquor 
was  sold  and  20  stands  where  petty  gambling  chances 
were  offered.  There  were  no  large  gambling  enter¬ 
prises  in  sight,  but  there  were  at  least  two  dozen  places 
where  games  of  chance  and  small  gambling  devices 
were  liberally  patronized.  In  fact,  after  a  pretty 
careful  study  of  the  large  fairs  of  the  country  we 
believe  that  the  New  Jersey  State  permits  more  fakirs, 
petty  gamblers  and  saloons  upon  the  ground  than  any 
other  we  have  visited.  It  is  a  disgrace  to  the  State  of 
New  Jersey  that  these  disreputable  exhibits  are  per¬ 
mitted  on  the  grounds  ! 

*  * 

Brevitie  s. 

I’ll  picture  now  the  meanest  chap 
That  ever  drew  the  breath  ot  life. 

His  mother’s  face  he  didn’t  slap, 

Nor  did  he  strike  or  cuff  his  wife; 

He  did  not  starve  his  horse  or  kick 
A  tumor  on  the  old  cow’s  side; 

And  when  his  neighbor’s  folks  were  sick, 

He  did  not  try  to  run  and  hide, 

But  he  did  spank  his  baby. 

Poor  little  thing,  it  could  not  talk 
And  tell  folks  where  the  trouble  lay. 

It  could  not  creep,  it  could  not  walk, 

It  knew  not  how  to  work  or  play; 

And  once  the  little  fellow  cried 
And  tried  to  tell  them  what  was  wrong. 

Then  this  mean  scamp,  with  patience  tried, 

Forgot  that  he  was  big  and  strong, 

And  spanked  his  little  baby! 

Oh,  curse  him  not,  but  pity  him, 

This  meanest  of  all  meanest  men. 

His  baby  died  -  its  eye  grew  dim. 

The  weak  yoice  could  not  fret  him  then. 

Ah.  sad  and  long  the  weary  years 
That  creep  across  that  little  grave; 

And  still  that  little  voice  he  hears, 

To  haunting  memories  a  slave— 

This  man  who  spanked  his  baby ! 

Here's  the  way  we  spell  CLOVER. 

It  is  always  safe  to  put  manure  on  grass. 

He  who  always  doctors  will  always  be  sick. 

Let  the  silo  Introduce  Mr.  HI  Gestion  to  Mrs.  Con  Gestion. 

Can  chemistry  tell  us  whether  a  potato  is  raw,  baked  or  boiled  ? 
Laziness  sometimes  causes  “  gapes.”  What's  the  cure  for  it  ? 

Is  the  best  the  cheapest  or  the  cheapest  best  ?  There  Is  a  difference. 
This  is  a  year  when  it  will  pay  to  sell  your  corn  and  buy  bran  and 
linseed  meal. 

The  low  price  of  melons  this  year  is  certainly  melancholy  evidence 
of  an  overproduction. 

Will  your  grandehlld  probably  grow  the  Bartlett  pear,  the  Wilson 
strawberry  and  the  Concord  grape  ? 

Yellow-legged  fowls  may  not  be  the  best  eating,  but  tbe  public 
think  they  are  and  that  settles  it  or  ought  to. 

Take  all  the  waste  charcoal  you  can  get  vour  hands  on.  It  will  cap¬ 
ture  and  hold  nitrogen  and  warm  up  the  soil. 

The  Christmas  lamb  brings  more  money  than  the  Fourth  of  July 
sheep,  and  doesn’t  eat  one-third  of  the  food. 

That  soil  of  Mr.  Terry’s  had  a  poor  reputation.  The  soil  was  all 
right  but  the  man  who  handled  it  gave  It  a  black  eye. 

We  don’t  blame  the  introducers  of  the  Parker  Earle  strawberry  for 
protesting  when  they  think  their  proteg6  is  made  to  suffer  for  the  slus 
of  some  scrub.  'Twas  ever  thus  ! 

Long  In  many  homesteads  has  “grandfather's  way  ”  held  power 
long  enough  to  turn  the  milk  of  human  kindness  sour.  Rally  now, 
young  fellows,  and  bring  in  a  better  hour— under  the  banner  of 
progress. 

Mr  Taher  sold  something  over  25  tons  of  small  fruits  for  $2,710.04. 
Of  this  weight  over  22  tons  were  pure  water.  The  water  did  not  cost  a 
cent.  The  plants  caught,  held  and  mixed  it  in  valuable  products. 
Who  says  that  farming  is  not  a  manufacturing  business  and  a  mighty 
sclentitic  one  at  that? 

It  was  the  pig’s  worst  enemy  that  proclaimed  the  fact  that  he  is  a 
good  scavenger.  People  will  run  their  farms  to  provide  food  for  the 
cow,  sheep  or  horse,  but,  when  it  comes  to  the  pig— oh,  he  can  live 
on  the  swill.  That’s  wrong.  Run  a  part  of  your  farm  for  the  pig.  He 
will  pay  you  for  so  doing. 

Somebody  once  asked  J.  H  Hale  how  much  fertilizer  he  should 
use.  Mr.  Hale  told  him  to  put  on  as  much  as  he  dared  to,  and  then  to 
shut  his  eyes  and  put  on  as  much  more.  This  is  like  the  advice  to 
harrow  corn  until  it  is  “  nearly  ruined,”  according  to  the  neighbors, 
and  then  harrow  it  once  more. 

Mr.  Terry  says  he  makes  most  on  potatoes  when  the  crop  is  light. 
Then  the  price  is  always  high  and  the  man  who  has  a  better  crop  than 
his  neighbors  gets  a  double  advantage.  Just  as  Mr.  Lewis  says  about 
the  amount  of  fertility  left  in  the  soil,  a  40-cent  bushel  of  potatoes 
costs  as  much  to  handle  as  a  (iO-cent  bushel. 

The  failure  of  the  Canadian  pea  crop  will  bring  much  trouble  to  the 
French  Canadian  farmers  who  place  almost  their  entire  dependence 
upon  this  crop.  Tbe  only  way  to  succeed  with  “  one  crop  ”  is  to  select 
a  crop  that  pays  an  extravagant  profit  once  every  two  or  three  years, 
and  then  bank  the  extra  profits  in  good  years  to  live  on  in  poor 
seasons.  Woe  unto  the  man  who  spends  all  his  proceeds  in  time  of 
plenty. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  has  tried  to  interest  its  sheep  growing  readers  in  a 
trial  of  rape  for  fall  pasturage.  Many  have  sowed  the  seed,  but  we 
regret  to  say  that  some  are  doomed  to  disappointment.  Prof.  J.  A. 
Craig  writes  from  Canada  that  owing  to  a  mistake  of  seedsmen  much 
of  the  rape  seed  sent  out  was  of  the  variety  used  for  growing  bird  seed 
instead  of  fodder.  Owing  to  this  unfortunate  mistake  many  farmers 
will  grow  a  valueless  plant  for  their  pains  ! 

J.  H.  Hale  told  us  last  week  that  Crimson  Clover  was  nicely  started 
on  his  orchards.  While  It  probably  would  not  last  through  the  winter, 
it  would  collect  nitrogen  for  him  for  two  months  anyway.  Then  if  It 
did  winter-kill  what  it  had  gained  would  not  be  lost.  Why  isn’t  that 
the  way  to  look  at  it?  Two  months’  growth  is  certainly  better  than 
none  at  all.  By  sowing  the  Crimson  Clover  early  even  the  Northern 
farmer  may  gain  something  from  this  plant. 
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Taking  Starch  Out  of  Potatoes. 


IT  STIFFENS  FARMING  IN  AROOSTOOK  COUNTY. 

All  About  the  Business. 

A  Bit  of  County  History. 

The  great  county  of  Aroostook,  Maine,  which,  in 
extent  of  area  is  nearly  as  large  as  the  State  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  was,  previous  to  the  culmination  of  the  north¬ 
eastern  boundary  controversy  with  Great  Britain,  little 
known  except  as  an  immense  wilderness  abounding  in 
timber  suitable  for  building  purposes  and  traversed  by 
numberless  rivers  and  streams,  by  means  of  which  the 
lumber  cut  in  those  distant  forests  could  be  floated  to 
tidewater  at  Bangor  and  St.  John,  there  to  be  manu¬ 
factured  in  the  mills,  or  to  be  shipped  in  the  form  of 
hewn  timber  across  the  water  to  England.  The  Aroos¬ 
took  war,  an  event  regarded  by  this  generation  as  an 
expensive  farce,  and  remembered  mainly  from  a  few 
incidents  of  a  somewhat  ludicrous  nature  connected 
with  it,  was  in  fact  the  only  manly,  heroic  protest 
against  the  unjust  and  rapacious  pretensions  of  Great 
Britain  in  its  long-continued  attempts  to  disregard 
solemn  treaty  obligations  and  to  rob  the  State  of  Maine 
of  a  large  portion  of  her  most  valuable  territory.  This 
contest,  during  which  many  thousands  of  the  patriotic 
citizens  of  Maine  marched  into  the  great  northern 
wilderness  to  defend  the  frontier,  first  served  to  call  at¬ 
tention  to  the  grand  agricultural  resources  of  the 
county,  and  many  who  went  to  fight  remained  to  till 
the  soil,  or  returned  with  their  families  to  make  homes 
for  themselves  in  the  great  forest  region  of  northern 
Maine.  The  military  roads  opened  by  the  State  and 
National  governments  aided  much  in  the  development 
of  the  new  county,  and  thus,  as  in  many  previous  in¬ 
stances  in  the  world’s  history,  war  was  an  important 
factor  in  the  advancement  of  civilization. 

How  the  County’s  Population  Has  Grown. 

In  1840  the  population  of  the  county  was  but  9,413, 
and,  in  18(50,  this  had  increased  to  22,497,  at  which  time 
the  total  valuation  of  the  county  was  but  little  more 
than  $1,000,000.  During  the  next  decade  the  popula¬ 
tion  increased  to  29,609,  and  the  valuation  in  1870  was 
but  little  short  of  $5,000,000.  Up  to  this  time  the  agri¬ 
culture  of  the  county  was  marked  by  very  little  sys¬ 
tem,  as  the  only  means  of  transportation  were  the 
long,  and,  in  many  portions  of  the  year,  almost  impas¬ 
sable  roads  leading  to  the  outside  world.  The  princi¬ 
pal  market  was  that  afforded  by  the  lumber  operations 
upon  which  the  farmer  dependec?  for  the  sale  of  what¬ 
ever  surplus  lie  might  have  to  dispose  of.  Remote  as 
they  were  from  the  great  centers  of  trade,  the  early 
settlers  were  thrown  largely  upon  their  own  resources, 
and  each  endeavored  to  raise  upon  his  own  farm  as 
many  of  the  necessaries  of  life  as  was  possible  in  this 
latitude.  The  farmer  and  his  family  were  fed  and 
clothed  mainly  from  the  products  of  their  own  land, 
and  thus  very  little  system  was  observed,  and  special¬ 
ties  jn  agriculture  were  then  unknown  in  Aroostook. 

The  Potato  Business  Starts. 

Previous  to  the  construction  of  the  present  well 
equipped  and  managed  railroad  system  the  production 
of  potatoes  had  formed  but  a  small  Dart  of  Aroostook 
agriculture,  only  a  sufficient  quantity  for  home  con¬ 
sumption  being  raised.  A  few  years  before  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  New  Brunswick  railway  to  Andover, 
N.  B.,  the  attention  of  New  Hampshire  starch  manu¬ 
facturers  was  called  to  the  excellent  quality  of  Aroos¬ 
took  potatoes  and  they  at  once  saw  the  practicability 
of  introducing  this  industry  into  the  county.  After 
carefully  looking  over  the  ground  and  conferring  with 
the  farmers,  a  factory  was  built  at  Caribou  by  Albe 
Holmes  about  1872  and  very  soon  afterwards  the 
second  factory  was  built  at  Presque  Isle  by  Messrs. 
Wheeler  &  Hale  of  New  Hampshire.  As  starch  sold 
at  a  very  high  figure  in  those  days  the  venture  proved 
highly  remunerative  and  others  were  soon  induced  to 
go  into  the  business.  Factories  have  contined  to  mul¬ 
tiply  from  that  time  until  there  are  to-day  nearly  50 
in  the  county.  During  the  first  years  of  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  business  the  practice  was  for  the  farm 
ers  within  reach  of  the  factory  to  contract  to  plant  a 
certain  number  of  acres  for  a  term  of  years — the  first 
contracts  were  for  five  years — and  to  deliver  the  pota¬ 
toes  at  the  factory  in  good  condition,  the  operators  on 
their  part  contracting  to  pay  at  the  rate  of  25  cents  per 
bushel  of  63  pounds.  At  that  time,  as  the  business  of 
shipping  potatoes  had  not  been  established,  “  whole 
stock,”  that  is  to  say,  the  entire  yield  of  the  acres  con¬ 
tracted,  was  hauled  to  the  factory  and  the  additional 
three  pounds  per  bushel  were  exacted  by  the  operators 
for  dirt.  At  the  first  factory  built  at  Presque  Isle  by 
Messrs.  Wheeler  &  Co.,  preparations  were  made  for 


the  handling  of  possibly  30,000  bushels  of  tubers. 
These  New  Hampshire  gentlemen  had  little  knowledge 
of  the  capabilities  of  Aroostook  soil  and  soon  after 
their  factory  was  opened  for  receiving  potatoes  it 
became  evident  that  the  storage  room  provided  was 
far  too  small.  Long  lines  of  teams  extended  in  every 
direction  from  the  factory,  each  man  anxious  to  unload 
and  return  to  his  field  for  another  load.  Additional 
storage  room  had  to  be  provided  and  even  then  the 
rush  was  so  great  that  for  a  time  each  farmer  had  to 
be  restricted  to  one  load  per  day.  Upwards  of  60,000 
bushels  were  received  at  this  factory  the  first  year 
and  from  the  high  price  received  for  the  starch  the 
proprietors  paid  the  entire  cost  of  their  factory  and 
divided  a  clear  profit  of  about  $4,000. 

After  the  extension  of  the  railroad  branches  of  the 
New  Brunswick  system  to  the  four  villages  of  Houlton, 
Fort  Fairfield,  Caribou  and  Presque  Isle,  potato  buyers 
appeared  at  all  the  stations  and  the  farmers  were 
encouraged  to  raise  large  quantities  of  potatoes  to  ship 
to  the  outside  market.  In  recent  years,  since  the  ex¬ 
piration  of  the  contracts,  the  factories  located  near 
shipping  stations  receive  very  little  “  whole  stock”  in 
years  when  prices  are  good  for  market  potatoes.  The 
merchantable  potatoes  are  sorted  out  and  shipped  and 
the  “culls”  only  hauled  to  the  factories.  Many  fac¬ 
tories,  however,  are  located  at  points  distant  from 
shipping  stations  and  in  those  localities  the  farmers 
dispose  of  their  entire  stock  at  the  starch  factories. 

The  introduction  of  the  starch  factories  and  the 
great  potato  raising  industry  thus  made  possible 
entirely  revolutionized  the  business  of  farming  in 
Aroostook.  Formerly  most  of  the  trade  at  the  stores 
was  by  barter  and  the  credit  system  was  the  general 
practice  throughout  the  county.  The  factories  and 
the  consequent  shipping  of  potatoes  to  market  brought 
ready  cash  to  the  farmer  and  made  it  possible  for  him 
to  conduct  his  farming  operations  on  something  nearer 
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to  business  principles.  It  resulted  also  in  great  im¬ 
provement  upon  the  farms.  Large  breadths  of  rough, 
stumpy  land,  formerly  only  used  for  pasturing,  were 
cleared  and  smoothed  for  the  potato  crop  and  when 
seeded  to  grass  made  broad  and  beautiful  fields  fitted 
for  the  mowing  machine  and  the  harvester. 

(To  be  continued.)  edwabd  higgin. 

Chemical  Fertilizers  in  Drought. 

A  HARD  TEST  THIS  YEAR. 

Mr.  D.  C.  Lewis,  the  “Chemicals  and  Clover”  farmer, 
is  about  the  warmest  advocate  of  complete  chemical 
fertilizers  we  have  ever  met.  There  is  reason  for  his 
warmth,  too,  because  these  fertilizers  have  restored 
his  farm  and  given  him  an  average  income  of  $3,000 
from  100  acres  in  hay,  corn,  wheat  and  potatoes.  We 
have  had  so  much  to  say  about  his  farm  that  readers 
are  interested  in  keeping  track  of  its  crops  from  year 
to  year.  As  regards  this  year’s  crops  Mr.  Lewis  gives 
us  these  facts. 

The  season  has  been  very  dry  indeed.  His  hay  is 
good,  wheat  and  corn  rather  above  the  average  and 
potatoes  not  much  over  half  a  crop.  The  ground  was 
too  dry  for  potatoes  to  do  well,  but  prices  promise  to 
be  above  the  average,  so  that,  on  the  whole,  total  sales 
will  not  fall  much  below  the  average.  He  has  not 
sold  any  potatoes  yet  for  less  than  60  cents  a  bushel, 
and  reports  all  indicate  a  short  crop,  particularly  in  the 
large  potato  growing  districts.  Hay  and  corn  promise 
to  be  above  the  average  in  price  ;  therefore  there  is 
no  reason  to  complain  particularly,  as  the  smaller  the 
potato  crop,  the  more  fertilizer  is  left  in  the  soil  for 
the  succeeding  wheat  and  grass.  A  40-cent  bushel  of 
potatoes  requires  as  much  fertilizer  as  one  that  sells 
for  60  cents.  Ten  of  the  latter  sell  for  as  much  as  15 
of  the  former  and  require  one-third  less  fertilizer. 
The  smaller  the  crop  the  larger  the  residue  of  fertil¬ 
izer  and  this  is  a  comfortable  thought  to  one  who 
knows  that  his  fertilizer  is  as  safe  in  the  soil  as  his 
money  is  in  the  bank. 


Mr.  Lewis  says  that  this  year  has  been  the  greatest 
test  for  high-grade  manures  that  he  has  ever  known. 
In  every  case  where  high-grade  goods  were  used  the 
crop  is  ahead  of  that  on  fields  where  low-grade  goods 
were  employed.  This  dry,  parching  season  weighed 
them  both  in  the  balance  and  found  the  low-grade 
wanting.  Why  ?  Because  there  was  a  short  supply 
of  moisture.  The  high-grade  fertilizers  were  made  of 
soluble  materials  and  contained  the  necessary  fertiliz¬ 
ing  elements  in  half  a  dozen  different  forms.  With 
every  light  shower  this  fertilizer  was  made  available 
to  the  roots  of  the  plants  and  they  grew  and  developed 
tubers  in  spite  of  the  drought.  No  plant  can  eat  solid 
food.  It  can  take  nutriment  only  in  solution.  The 
low-grade  goods  were  so  insoluble  that  the  light 
showers  could  not  dissolve  enough  of  their  locked-up 
fertility  to  feed  the  plants.  Plant  growth  depends 
upon  water  and  the  only  way  to  economize  with  water 
is  to  use  the  most  soluble  fertilizer,  because  that 
requires  less  water  to  dissolve  it  and  feed  it  to  the 
plant. 

Mr.  Lewis  believes  that  his  farm  needs  extra  sup¬ 
plies  of  potash.  He,  therefore,  uses  a  bag  of  muriate 
in  addition  to  each  ton  of  complete  fertilizer.  There 
have  been  two  striking  results  from  this  practice  in 
this  bad  season.  Wherever  he  put  the  extra  potash, 
he  has  had  his  best,  and  in  some  places,  his  only  clover 
catch.  Many  nearby  farmers  have  complained  of  a 
failure  to  secure  a  good  catch  of  clover.  In  almost 
every  case  they  have  used  a  fertilizer  low  in  potash, 
or  have  neglected  to  use  the  extra  bag  of  muriate. 
Mr.  Lewis  concludes  that,  on  his  farm,  particularly  in 
a  season  like  the  past,  clover  must  have  a  plentiful 
supply  of  potash,  or  it  will  fail.  This  is  in  line  with 
Veille’s  experience — “  more  potash,  more  clover,  more 
clover,  more  nitrogen.”  Thus  the  fat  potash  is  able 
to  induce  the  pretty  Miss  Clover  to  capture  smart 
young  Nitrogen. 

The  other  thing  noticed  about  the  muriate  of  Dotasli 
is  that  on  parts  of  the  field  where  it  was  used,  the 
plants  suffered  least  from  drought.  It  seemed  in  some 
way  to  conserve  and  hold  moisture  as  salt  has  been 
observed  to  do.  In  fact,  the  muriate  is  more  like  salt 
than  any  other  form  of  potash.  The  good  effect  of 
the  muriate  in  holding  moisture  was  observed  up  to 
the  very  row  where  its  application  stopped. 

The  Baltimore  Milk  Trade. 

There  seem  to  be  no  accurate  statistics  of  the  milk 
business  of  the  city  of  Baltimore  that  are  available. 
J  he  average  quantity  consumed  daily  is  variously 
estimated  at  from  50,000  to  75,000  gallons.  It  comes 
largely  by  the  various  railways  entering  that  city, 
none  from  greater  distances  than  75  miles  and  most  of  it 
from  within  50  miles.  A  considerable  quantity  is  brought 
in  by  the  producers  in  wagons,  from  farms  about  the 
city.  Freight  on  milk  is  two  cents  per  gallon  regard¬ 
less  of  distance  over  all  the  railway  lines,  and  it  is 
brought  in  twice  a  day — morning  and  evening.  The 
milk  is  also  delivered  morning  and  evening  to  con¬ 
sumers.  Retail  wagons  distribute  from  50  to  80  gal¬ 
lons  per  day.  The  milk  is  of  good  quality,  owing 
to  a  sharp  competition.  Skimmed  milk  is  also 
sold,  but  from  wagons  which  sell  only  that  kind 
1  he  milk  is  shipped  to  the  city  in  three,  five  and  ten 
gallon  cans  and  there  is  also  a  trade  in  bottled  milk. 

I  here  is  no  organization  among  the  producers,  thoug’h 
attempts  have  been  made  in  this  direction.  The  pro¬ 
ducer  pays  the  freight  on  the  milk  and  receives  from 
14  to  16  cents  per  gallon  the  year  through.  It  retails 
generally  at  eight  cents  per  quart. 

Business  Bits. 

For  the  picture  of  Mr.  T.  B.  Terry,  shown  on  this  page,  we  are  in¬ 
debted  to  W.  II.  Maule,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  publishers  of  Mr.  Terry  s 
books. 

No  butter  dairyman  can  afford  to  be  without  a  liberal  supply  of 
parchment  butter  paper.  We  have  used  It  for  years  In  the  dairy,  and 
would  no  sooner  think  of  going  without  It  than  we  would  think  of  go¬ 
ing  without  salt.  Butter  should  never  be  left  exposed,  and  parchment 
paper  Is  the  cheapest  and  best  cover  that  can  be  had.  Send  to  A.  G. 
Elliot  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  for  sample  quantities. 

More  Old  MAcmxES.-On  page  5G1  of  The  Rural  you  ask  about 
the  “  life  of  a  good  mowing  machine.”  We  have  a  McCormick  mower 
that  has  done  good  service  for  111  years,  cutting  from  GO  to  125  acres 
each  season.  A  neighbor  has  a  Buckeye  mower  22  years  old— in 
good  order— which  has  cut  from  50  to  90  acres  each  season.  I  think  that 
a  good  mowing  machine,  with  proper  care  and  handling,  will  cut  from 
1,200  to  1,500  acres  of  grass  in  this  section  and  not  need  any  expensive 
repairing.  N  r  M 

The  dairy  exhibit  which  will  be  a  prominent  part  of  the  Food  Exhi¬ 
bition,  to  be  held  at  Madison  Square  Garden,  In  this  city,  October  1  to 
27,  promises  to  be  a  most  interesting  affair.  Mr.  James'  Cheeseman, 
(a  suggestive  name)  of  the  State  Dairy  Department,  will  be  in  charge! 
There  will  be  given  $125  in  premiums  for  farm  butter,  $125  for  creamery 
or  factory  butter,  $125  for  farm-made  cheese,  and  $125  for  factory 
cheese.  In  addition  to  the  above  the  Vermont  Farm  Machine  Com¬ 
pany  will  give  five  gold  medals  worth  $20  each  for  butter  made  by  the 
Cooley  system,  Mosely  &  Stoddard  will  give. a  10-bottle  Babcock  tester 
to  the  winner  of  the  highest  premium  on  farm  cheese;  Francis  D. 
Moulton  &  Co.  will  give  $25  for  butter  salted  with  Ashton  salt,  and,  if 
the  winner  of  the  first  prize  on  farm-made  butter  has  salted  with  Ash¬ 
ton  salt,  he  will  receive  from  them  $35,  and  the  same  offer  is  made  to 
the  prize  winner  of  the  best  factory  butter,  and  the  Cornish,  Curtiss 
&  Greene  Company  for  the  best  collection  of  factory  cheese  will  give 
a  50-bottle  Babcock  tester  worth  $50.  Dairymen  and  others  interested 
who  may  desire  particulars  should  write  for  them  to  James  Cheesman, 
Superintendent  Dairy  Departmen^-Madlson  Square  Garden,  New  York. 


A  Trip  Through  Long  Island  Sound. 

OF  course  nearly  everybody  has  been  to  New  York, 
but  there  may  be  some  invalids  in  the  fringes  of 
our  country  who  do  not  know  all  about  it  and  there 
are  also  several  ways  of  getting  there.  We  will  go,  if 
you  please,  by  a  Sound  steamer  from  a  modest  port  on 
the  Connecticut  coast.  The  pier — which  we  always 
call  a  dock — appears  a  great  barn-like  structure  into 
whose  cool  shadows  we  escape  from  the  horse-car  and 
the  dirty,  black  street,  feeling  ourselves  very  fragile 
and  of  small  account  beside  the  great,  stamping  dray 
horses  under  whose  very  noses  we  dodge,  amazed  at 
the  dextrous  backing  and  manoeuvering  of  long-tailed 
drays  and  huge,  red  furniture  vans.  Merchandise  is 
evidently  first  here  and  we,  the  passengers,  second. 
It  is  but  a  few  steps  to  where  our  steamer  lies,  drawn 
up  to  a  side  door  as  it  were,  and  across  the  plank  we 
hasten,  not  to  impede  the  way  of  the  hurrying,  per¬ 
spiring  stevedores.  Once  upon  the  upper  deck,  we  look 
down  upon  the  busy  scene  and  wonder  did  ever  the 
brawny  laborer  work  any  where  else  at  »uch  a  rate  of 
speed.  Heavy  boxes,  barrels  and  trunks  come  scut¬ 
tling  on  board,  and  away  for  another  load  at  a  dog  trot 
go  the  rough,  red-shirted  fellows,  with  never  a  pause 
to  draw  a  long  breath  or  to  relax  strained  muscles. 

The  scene  upon  shore  and  along  the  water  front  is 
quite  too  novel  and  interesting  for  me  to  follow  the 
example  of  many  of  the  passengers  and  get  out  my 
book  or  crochet  work,  or  retire  to  the  easy  chairs  and 
divans  within,  so  if  you  wish  to  appear  very  traveled 
or  aristocratically  bored,  pray  leave  me  here  in  my 
camp-chair  by  the  railing,  for  I  am  bound  to  see  every 
dingy  old  sloop  and  schooner,  venturesome  row-boat 
and  gay  sharpie,  and  to  watch  the  green  waters  lick¬ 
ing  the  black  piles,  smell  the  salt  breeze,  and  to  have 
a  look  at  everything  afloat  and  ashore. 

How  prettily  the  green  meadows  slope  down  to  the 
harbor  on  one  side  and  how  busy  and  dirty  and  vaga- 
bondish  is  the  city’s  hem  draggling  itself  in  the  tide 
on  the  other,  are  apparent  as  we  slip  the  great  hawsers 
and  churn  our  way  out  into  the  bay.  Each  dingy  old 
float  and  canal  boat  has  a  fascination  for  inland-bred 
eyes  ;  and  when  there  is  a  family  on  board  with  chil¬ 
dren  playing  about,  the  family  wash  fluttering  from  a 
line  and  a  small  dog  ready  to  put  his  fore  paws  upon 
the  gunwale  and  bark  a  salute  as  we  pass,  one  immed¬ 
iately  longs  to  become  a  boarder  in  that  family  and 
float  from  port  to  port  idly  obedient  to  the  will  of  the 
steaming  tug  boat  far  ahead. 

Presently  the  city  is  but  a  spread  of  roofs  and 
steeples  with  clouds  of  brooding  smoke  where  the  tall 
chimneys  cluster  thickest.  The  breeze  freshens,  the 
landscape  widens  back,  a  picture  of  green  fields, 
woods,  hills  and  scattered  farmhouses  beyond  the 
pavilions  and  summer  cottages  lining  the  shore.  Here 
is  a  cluster  of  green  tumuli,  relics  of  the  barbarity  of 
war,  breaking  the  shore  line,  a  mere  antique  now, 
outgrown  by  modern  destructives  and  forever  useless, 
let  us  hope.  Put  cruel  yellow  cliffs  rising  there  from 
the  lapping  tide  ;  fishermen  plying  their  sport  from 
the  angular  rocks  of  the  breakwater  ;  gallant  three- 
masted  schooners  riding  majestically  before  the  wind, 
and  the  elegant  steam  yacht  that  passed  so  near  we 
could  admire  her  shining  brass,  polished  wood  finish¬ 
ings  and  the  exquisite  neatness  of  every  appointment, 
crew  in  midshipman’s  caps  and  sailor  trim,  all  a  dream 
of  water-craft  luxury — all  are  left  behind  and  soon 
there  are  only  the  dancing,  tossing  waves  dazzling  in 
the  sunlight  and  I  am  ready  to  share  your  book  and 
rest  my  eyes  in  the  cool  shelter  of  the  saloon. 

Now,  if  you  are  countryfied  enough  to  be  interested 
in  everybody,  is  the  time  to  enjoy  our  fellow-passen¬ 
gers.  Here  are  three,  mother,  daughter  and  friend 
evidently,  so  quietly  dressed,  so  altogether  reserved 
and  well-bred  that  we  know  at  once  from  what 
university  town  they  proudly  sign  themselves.  Put 
well-bred  people  are  in  the  minority,  for  the  steamer 
is  not  much  favored  by  the  polite  world,  who  prefer 
the  rush  and  dust  and  clatter  of  the  express  train, 
maybe  because  it  costs  more.  I  think  the  railroad  far 
less  interesting,  but  confess  that  when  winter  cold  or 
stress  of  time  compels  that  sort  of  journey,  I  find  my¬ 
self  boarding  the  New  York  train  with  the  air  every 
one  assumes,  head  in  air,  eyes  straight  ahead,  mind 
apparently  set  on  some  important  engagement  and 
subdued  determination  to  waste  time  and  attention  on 
no  one,  like  a  true  New-Yorker.  Put  study  that 
foreign-born  family  and  learn  to  make  the  most  of 
life.  The  baby  has  had  its  fourth  banana  and  the 
twins  have  munched  cookies  every  moment  they  were 
not  eating  candy  and  sandwiches  !  Never  mind,  their 
stomachs  are  guaranteed  for  this  generation  at  least, 
thanks  to  the  plain  fare  of  the  older  country.  How 
can  one  but  envy  such  digestion  and  such  nerves  ? 


Put  at  last  you  are  tired  of  reading  aloud,  and  I 
think  I  have  caught  a  nap,  so  let  us  go  forward  and 
see  how  our  steamer  fares  on  her  way.  Land,  although 
never  entirely  out  of  sight,  sometimes  retreats  to  a 
gray-blue  line  along  our  right,  and  Long  Island  shows 
us  little  of  itself  till  we  near  the  “  East  River.”  It  is  a 
passage  strong  of  current  and  treacherous  to  one  not  at 
home  in  its  seething  waters,  where  ebb  and  flood  tide 
pour  with  tremendous  momentum  through  its  rock-ob¬ 
structed  channel.  Yet  a  busier  waterway  it  would  be 
hard  to  find.  Put  we  are  not  in  its  turmoil  till  we 
have  passed  that  queerest  of  dwelling  places,  a  light¬ 
house  set  on  a  rock  with  never  a  tree  or  spear  of  grass, 
and  always  the  waves  washing  against  its  masonry. 
Long  Island  has  drawn  nearer,  looking  rather  deso¬ 
late,  with  wide  meadows ;  but  farther  down  are  pleas¬ 
ant  villas  and  gentlemen’s  summer  homes. 

Put  the  scene  becomes  too  much  for  one  pair  of  eyes, 
and  we  will  make  sure  of  a  good  look  at  Plackwell’s 
Island  as  we  pass  it  close  upon  our  left.  Its  great 
gray  stone  buildings,  barred  of  window  and  bleak 
of  aspect,  are  well  suited  to  prison  and  workhouse 
uses ;  but  our  hearts  contract  with  pain,  not  so  much 
at  the  sight  of  the  gang  of  male  convicts  in  striped 
garments  at  work  repairing  the  sea  wall  broken  down 
by  the  tide,  but  to  see  women,  a  poor,  forlorn  proces¬ 
sion,  in  plaid  shawls  and  red  and  blue  hoods,  marching 
in  single  file  for  an  airing  outside  the  stone  walls  of 
almshouse  or  hospital.  Since,  in  this  present  stage  of 
civilization,  there  will  be  paupers  and  wrong-doers,  it 
is  comforting  to  see  a  place  for  their  incarceration  no 
more  dreadful  than  this  smiling  isle  with  its  trim 
water  front,  greenest  of  turf  and  most  flourishing  of 
gardens  ;  and  one  falls  to  wishing  that  the  poor  crea¬ 
tures  breathing  this  fresh  sea  air  might  get  a  breath  of 
something  purer  and  sweeter  into  their  hearts. 

Every  one  is  on  deck  now,  all  our  flags  and  pennants 
flap  gaily  in  the  breeze,  every  man  of  the  working 
crew  is  at  his  post.  The  narrow  channel  is  thick  with 
water  craft.  Great  ferry  boats  cross  ahead  and  at 
stern  with  seeming  recklessness ;  steam  tugs  snort 
and  blow  and  puff  forward,  trailing  their  great,  clumsy 
charges ;  slow-moving  sailing  vessels  here  and  there 
still  trust  to  their  sails ;  even  frail  little  rowboats 
make  their  way  about,  heedless  of  the  tossing  they  get 
in  the  wake  of  screw  and  paddlewheel.  A  hoarse 
salute  from  a  northward-bound  steamer  and  answer¬ 
ing  blasts  from  our  own  whistles  announce  our  meet¬ 
ing  with  a  sister  boat  of  the  same  line  just  out  from 
the  pier  we  shall  soon  make. 

Long  Island  City  and  Prooklyn,  all  one  huge  metrop¬ 
olis,  so  far  as  our  eyes  can  detect,  crowd  to  the  water’s 
edge  on  the  left.  Familiar  names  on  great  factories 
and  warehouses  begin  to  catch  the  eye.  Here  are  the 
piers  of  the  Long  Island  Railroad,  and  huge  floats,  mar¬ 
velously  upbearing  many  freight  cars,  are  going  and 
coming  on  their  way  around  the  Pattery  to  the  New 
Jersey  shore.  Prooklyn  Pridge,  like  a  huge  snake, 
cuts  across  the  sky.  This  is  the  region  of  great  freight¬ 
ing  lines,  gaunt,  weather-beaten  hulls  and  curious 
foreign  crafts  ;  as  the  Hudson  on  the  opposite  side  of 
New  York — “the  North  River” — is  the  habitat  of 
those  wonderful  ocean  steamships  and  of  the  Coney 
Island  and  other  excursion  boats.  We  can  see  the 
teams  crossing  Prooklyn  Pridge :  now  we  are  under 
it.  We  follow  our  fellow  passengers  down  stairs,  de¬ 
liver  tickets,  rescue  our  impedimenta  checked  at  the 
baggage  room,  peer  out  to  wonder  if  our  big  boat  can 
ever  fit  its  nose  into  that  narrow  berth  without  a  bump, 
then  realize  that  the  feat  is  already  accomplished,  the 
plank  is  drawn,  and  we  are  in  New  York. 

PRUDENCE  PRIMROSE. 

Health  and  Pleasure  in  the  White  Mts. 

[This  breath  from  the  summer  hills  comes  from  one  who  sought 
health  among  their  strengthening  bieezes.  That  it  Is  from  a  private 
letter  adds  to  its  charm.— Eds.] 

O  see  the  mountains  on  a  clear  day,  with  their 
beautiful  covering  of  trees,  one  would  think  it 
was  not  possible  for  them  to  look  more  grand  and 
majestic  ;  yet  look  at  them  during  a  rain  storm  and 
see  the  misty  haze  changing  in  density  as  the  storm 
moves  along,  and  they  look  more  wonderful ;  yet,  once 
more,  look  at  them  when  the  soft,  white  clouds  are 
lovingly  caressing  them,  and  words  cannot  tell  of  the 
beauty  of  the  mountains  then  ;  and,  last  of  all,  some 
sweet,  still  summer  evening,  watch  the  sunset  glow 
die  out  of  the  sky,  and  then  turn  your  gaze  to  the 
glory  of  the  hills,  and  see  the  deepening  blue  change 
to  purple,  and  the  purple  grow  hazy,  and  more  than 
ever  are  your  thoughts  lifted  to  Him  whose  love  pass- 
eth  knowledge,  and  who  is  round  about  His  saints  as 
the  mountains  are  round  about  Jerusalem. 

I  saw  in  Franconia  the  beginning  of  a  fine  picture 
by  an  artist  of  renown — Gallison.  He  named  his  pic¬ 
ture  “  Paddy’s  Row.”  It  was  a  row  of  four  little  de¬ 


tached  houses  near  the  busiest  part  of  the  quiet  village 
of  Franconia  ;  at  the  head  of  the  street  is  an  old  pic¬ 
turesque  stone  tower,  an  old  hotel  and  one  or  two 
other  old  buildings.  In  the  background  looms  up  the 
“Goodnow  Hill.”  The  up-hill  road  and  the  luxuriant 
growth  of  grass  and  wild  flowers  make  an  effective 
foreground.  I  heard  from  a  lady  artist  who  saw  the 
picture  when  it  was  finished  that  it  was  very  fine.  You 
will  rightly  judge  that  I  had  many  opportunities  to 
talk  of  art  and  to  see  many  lovely  pictures,  and  I  en¬ 
joyed  both  pleasures  thoroughly.  I  was  quite  weak 
some  of  the  time,  and,  when  unable  to  walk  much,  I 
would  find  great  pleasure  in  sketching.  I  took 
about  18  sketches,  some  of  flowers,  some  of  the  moun¬ 
tains,  one  river  scene  and  some  figures.  I  enjoyed 
drawing  ever  so  much,  and  my  sketch  book  is  very 
dear  to  me. 

We  found  among  the  many  lovely  wild  flowers,  the 
pink  mountain  clover.  Ho  you  know  it  ?  It  grows 
like  the  red  clover,  while  its  flowers  are  shaped  like 
the  white  clover  and  are  a  delicate  pink.  It  is  very 
sweet  smelling.  We  were  especially  fond  of  it  for 
many  reasons.  A  dear  little  baby  girl  found  a  knot  of 
it  one  day  and  stooping  down,  held  her  tiny  hands 
over  the  dainty  pink  blossoms  the  while  she  said  in 
her  cooing,  gentle  way,  “  Very  pitty,  vewy,  vewy 
pitty.”  After  that  we  loved  it  for  Rita’s  sake.  We 
used  to  wear  sprays  of  it  when  we  could  find  them — 
for  they  were  not  plentiful — and  one  young  lady  asked 
me  if  I  knew  a  couplet  about  clover.  I  immediately 
told  her  the  sweet  one  you  showed  me  : 

Just  to  bring  back 
The  days  that  are  over, 

The  breath  of  the  morning, 

The  scent  of  the  clover. 

She  was  delighted,  and  we  each  wrote  those  four 
lines  in  the  other’s  birch  bark  album  as  a  souvenir  of 
the  summer  ;  so,  ycu  see,  your  little  verse  gave  much 
pleasure.  My  cousins  were  int?rested  in  botany  and 
did  a  good  deal  of  studying  in  that  line.  They  found 
over  100  flowers  they  had  not  met  before.  Among 
them  about  15  varieties  of  golden  rod,  one  on  the 
very  summit  of  Mount  Lafayette — 5,500  feet  above  sea 
level — one  half  way  down  and  the  others  around  Fran¬ 
conia  and  the  neighboring  hills.  The  bi-color,  white 
and  yellow  looks  very  like  mignonette.  The  purple 
and  white  asters  grow  in  great  profusion  ;  the  “  fire 
weed”  and  clematis  also  ;  the  “Rutland  Beauty”  and 
various  small  flowers  abound  ;  the  tiny  bunch  berry 
blossom  grows  near  the  rivers  ;  there  are  quantities  of 
“white  Indian  pipes” ^n  the  woods;  various  kinds  of 
spiraea  adorn  the  roadsides,  and  the  boys  found  four 
orchids — the  adder’s  mouth,  the  ladies’  tress,  the  rattle¬ 
snake  plantain  and  the  purple-fringed  orchid.  How 
lovely  the  clematis  is  in  bud,  in  flower  and  in  fruit ! 
I  brought  home  many  specimens  of  flowers  from  var¬ 
ious  points  of  interest.  The  yarrow  grew  in  abundance 
on  the  banks  of  the  Gale  River,  and  its  pure  white, 
with  the  purple  of  the  asters  and  the  gold  of  the 
golden  rod,  formed  beautiful  decorations  along  both 
banks  of  that  pretty,  singing  stream.  But  I  have 
rambled  on  and  on  and  perhaps  you  are  tired  with  the 
long  walk  through  scenes  that  are  very  bright  to  me. 
Words  fail  to  express  the  peace  and  joy  of  my  sum¬ 
mer.  Such  beauty  all  about,  such  fellowship  with 
dear  ones,  such  peace  that  passeth  all  knowledge, 
keeping  mind  and  heart,  cannot  be  put  into  words. 
And  I  am  really  quite  well,  only  I  get  tired  easily, 
as  my  strength  is  not  fully  established. 

FLORA  KIRKLAND. 

*  *  * 

Pure  Salad  Oils. — A  Providence  firm  is  putting  up 
what  is  known  as  Providence  Pure  Salad  Oil.  It  is  of 
an  almost  pure  amber  color,  with  a  very  slight  green¬ 
ish  tinge.  Its  claim  is  that  it  is  honest  in  proclaiming 
itself  made  from  cotton  seed,  and  placing  its  price 
accordingly,  whereas  many  of  the  “pure  olive  oils,” 
at  double  its  price,  are  neither  more  nor  less  than  the 
cotton  seed  product  or  some  of  its  mixtures.  An 
analyst  says :  “  To  day  two-thirds  of  the  olive  oil  sold 
in  the  markets  of  the  world  is  born  on  the  cotton  fields 
of  the  Southern  States.”  If  this  be  so,  we  may  well 
buy  the  acknowledged  cotton-seed  oil  at  the  half  rates. 

The  Summer  Fire. — To  economize  in  fuel,  have  the 
kindling  split  fine,  and  cover  with  just  one  layer  of 
fine  coal.  After  this  has  well  caught,  put  on  suffic¬ 
ient  for  the  meal.  The  blaze  and  heat  from  the  kindl¬ 
ings  will  much  sooner  take  hold  of  a  moderate  quantity 
of  small  coal,  than  of  a  lot  of  large  pieces.  Hurry  and 
have  things  ready  to  be  put  on  just  when  the  heat  is 
greatest,  or  a  little  before.  Beans,  which  require  a 
long  time  to  cook  should  be  gathered  and  put  on  the 
Stove  while  cooking  breakfast  for  use  at  dinner,  they 
can  be  “finished”  on  a  gasoline  stove,  or  on  the  usual 
dinner  fire.  In  winter  they  are  greatly  helped  by 
soaking  in  water  overnight.  mrs.  w.  s. 
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What  Open  Eyes  See. 

TO  EVERY  WOMAN:  For  the  present,  we  have  this 
broad  offer  to  make  to  all  readers  of  the  Woman  and 
Home  Department :  We  will  give  a  full  year’s  subscrip¬ 
tion  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  each  friend  who  will  send  one- 
half  column  of  available  matter  within  that  year 
Subscription  may  be  a  new  one,  or  it  may  be  an  exten¬ 
sion  of  one  already  on  our  books. 

CONDITIONS.— But  note  this:  We  shall  apply  at 
least  three  tests  to  every  article,  viz.:  Is  it  brief  1  Is  it 
fresh  and  bright?  Is  it  really  interesting  to 
women  1  Let  intending  contributors  apply  these  tests 
before  sending  their  matter.  We  want  short  para¬ 
graphs  only,  of  not  more  than  200  words.  In  range 
of  topic,  these  may  cover  everything  of  special  interest 
to  women.  Indifferent,  prosy  or  stale  matter  is  not 
wanted.  We  want  to  hear  from  our  cleverest  women, 
with  facts,  fancies  and  experiences  all  their  own.  The 
half  column  need  not  be  sent  all  at  once. 

*  *  * 

Not  Articles,  But  Items. — One  con¬ 
tributor  to  this  department  writes  :  “I 
can  do  no  subject  justice  in  200  words.” 
But  we  don’t  want  anything1  with  the 
dignity  of  “  subjects”  and  “articles”  in 
“  Open  Eyes.”  We  want  notes  and  items, 
not  to  exceed  200  words,  and  as  much 
briefer  as  possible.  One  writes  to  an  ex¬ 
change,  “  Tt  is  astonishing  how  a  sen¬ 
tence  which  seems  all  right  as  you  write 
it  down  can  be  pruned  until  very  little 
of  it  left.”  Worse  than  that  even,  dear 
friends ;  for  too  often  it  can  be  pruned 
to  nothing  at  all. 

Bee  Bites. — Kerosene  oil  will  neut¬ 
ralize  the  effects  of  a  bee  sting ;  the 
place  will  not  swell  any  if  the  oil  is  ap¬ 
plied  immediately.  H.  A.  m. 

Rough  and  Chapped  Hands. — We 
find  sapolio  an  excellent  thing  to  rub  on 
our  hands  when  rough  and  chapped.  Rub 
a  little  glycerine  on  while  they  are  damp. 
If  they  become  grimy  from  continually 
using  in  dirty  work,  sapolio  will  work 
marvels  in  cleansing  them.  emma  b. 

Polishes. — I  have  just  been  using  en- 
amaline  for  polishing  my  kitchen  stove, 
and  like  it  better  than  anything  I  had 
ever  used  before ;  but  for  pipes  and 
stoves  that  are  not  much  used  I  have 
never  found  anything  else  equal  to  Mil- 
liken’s  Parlor  Pride.  It  is  very  easily 
applied  and  prevents  rusting,  a.  c.  w. 

Sausage  and  Pies. — You  who  are 

fond  of  sausage  try  this:  In  summer — two 
pounds  of  veal,  one  pound  of  salt  pork. 
Cut  in  meat  chopper  and  season  to 
taste  with  sage,  pepper  and  sugar.  Suf¬ 
ficient  salt  is  in  the  pork.  If  black  rasp¬ 
berries  are  scarce,  use  a  few  dried  ones 
soaked  overnight  with  apples  for  pies. 
Bake  pies  thoroughly;  they  are  much 
more  palatable.  R.  t.  h. 

Recommend  Yourself.— A  young 
farmer  who  wanted  to  rent  more  ground 
was  well  pleased  when  one  day  one  of 
his  rich  neighbors  stopped  and  offered 
him  one  of  his  best  fields  saying,  “  I  no¬ 
ticed  you  had  a  good  crop  on  even  your 
poorest  land  last  year,  and  in  spite  of 
the  unfavorable  season;  and  I  am  not 
very  well  satisfied  with  the  way  my  land 
has  been  run.”  Yes,  that’s  it:  if  you  would 
have  a  thing  well  done  do  it  yourself. 
Write  your  own  recommendation. 

R.  M. 

Fumigation  for  Vermin. — I  have 
found  fumigating  with  sulphur  the  most 
effective  remedy  for  bedbugs.  Close  win¬ 
dows  and  doors  and  open  closets  and 
drawers ;  shake  up  bedding  and  hang 
suspicious  clothing  loosely  on  chairs.  In 
a  kettle  filled  partially  with  ashes,  place 
two  or  three  shovelfuls  of  live  coals  ; 
then  throw  on  about  one  teacupful  of 
sulphur  and  two  tablespoonfuls  of  Cay¬ 
enne  pepper.  Run  out  quickly  and  close 
the  door,  and  let  alone  for  two  hours  ; 
then  open  and  air  thoroughly,  jennie. 

Indoor  Sunshine.  —  When  there 
comes  a  rainy,  cloudy  time,  is  it  not  nat¬ 
ural  for  us  to  feel  cloudy  and  gloomy  too, 


When  Baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castorla, 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castorla, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castorla, 
When  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Castorla 


especially  on  the  farm  where  so  much 
dirt  is  tracked  in  ?  And  it  sometimes 
seems  as  if  everything  went  wrong  on 
such  days.  How  shall  we  make  the  sun 
to  shine  in  the  house  when  it  is  dark  and 
rainy  outside?  Simply  by  being  as  cheer¬ 
ful  as  we  can  and  by  helpinq  the  rest  to  be 
so  too.  Enter  into  the  children’s  fun  and 
help  them  in  their  sports.  If  there  are 
old  people  in  the  house  find  a  quiet  place 
for  them  and  help  them  to  a  little  sun¬ 
shine  too.  And  when  night  comes,  even 
if  we  have  not  accomplished  as  much  in 
the  way  of  work  as  usual,  we  shall  be  sur¬ 
prised  to  hear  every  one  remarking  what 
a  very  pleasant  day  it  has  been. 

M.  R.  MCC. 

Experience  W  ith  a  Steam  Cooker. 

— I  bought  by  sample  ;  I  had  heard  it 
lauded  until  I  wondered  how  the  world 
had  ever  gone  round  without  a  “  steam 
cooker.”  After  I  had  received  it  I  won¬ 
dered  if  its  ‘  stock”  was  not  divided  into 
“dozens  of  even  halves  ”  like  the  Irish¬ 
man’s  potatoes,  each  person  who  sang  its 
praise  holding  a  half  interest.  When  it 
arrived,  with  its  paraphernalia,  storage 
room  was  at  a  premium  ;  it  was  in  seven 
pieces  and  weighed  17  pounds.  All 
things  have  their  failings;  in  this  case 
in  my  hands  they  are  legion.  The  lesson 
taught  :  Never  buy  by  sample  or  because 
others  recommend  the  goods,  for  on 
account  of  our  environments  the  same 
thing  may  not  help  all  :  never  buy  an 
article  unless  you  have  time  to  use  it ;  I 
know  women  with  sewing  machines  who 
have  no  time  even  to  take  care  of  them, 
and  the  poor  things  are  left  to  rust  and 
disuse ;  if  you  decide  to  purchase,  re¬ 
member  you  will  have  one  more  thing  to 
care  for,  or,  as  in  my  case,  seven.  Please 
note  these  warnings.  mrs.  peter. 

A  Crib  Quilt. — Mary  C.  Hungerford 
tells,  in  Harper’s  Bazar,  of  an  inartistic, 
but  useful  and  pleasing  piece  of  fancy 
work  that  any  one,  however  unpractised, 
can  achieve — a  nursery  quilt.  Asa  Christ¬ 
mas  or  birthday  present  fora  very  young 
friend,  the  quilt  will  be  a  great  success, 
Its  basis  is  heavy  linen,  with  an  inch¬ 
wide  hem  bordering  it  after  it  is  cut  into 
the  proper  size  for  crib  or  single  bed¬ 
stead,  whichever  it  is  to  be  used  for. 
Above  the  hem  may  be  two  lines  of  briar- 
stitcliing  done  in  red.  All  over  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  quilt  are  drawn  dogs,  lambs, 
pussy-cats,  cows,  horses,  birds,  fishes, 
and  any  other  forms  of  animal  life  that 
can  be  successfully  imitated.  Models  for 
the  menagerie  can  be  found  in  illustrated 
papers  ;  even  if  shading  is  present  in  the 
picture,  it  can  be  left  out  on  the  qnilt, 
and  only  the  outlines  drawn.  These 
are  worked  with  red  or  black  washing 
silk  or  cotton  in  plain  outline  stitch. 
Mothers  of  children  who  possess  these 
quilts  say  that  they  derive  much  satis¬ 
faction  in  the  early  morning  hours  or 
upon  sick  days  from  examining  the  ani¬ 
mals,  which  must  have  sufficient  space 
between  them  to  preserve  their  distinct¬ 
ness. 

Inexpensive  and  Pretty. — Pleasing 
table  decorations  at  a  child’s  birthday 
party  were  her  initials  D.  R.,  one  at  each 
end  crosswise,  made  from  tissue  paper 
fringe.  Any  color  or  combination  could 
be  used,  but  she,  being  an  independence 
girl,  took  three  colors.  (By  the  way, 
Columbian  parties  could  use  the  same.) 
The  center-piece  was  a  beautiful  glass  of 
ferns  with  a  few  sprigs  of  prettily  tinged 
young  red-bud  leaves  and  a  tiny  flag. 
Great  pots  of  tall  ferns  were  all  about, 
the  only  cost  being  the  pleasure  of  going 
for  them.  An  assuming  little  miss  from 
tne  city  remarked  :  “  What  beautiful 

ferns !  Why  ’tis  only  the  very  best  of 
people  can  have  them  in  town.”  And 
grandma,  who  is  slower  of  speech  than 
thought,  looking  over  her  spectacles, 
said,  “Yes,  that’s  why  you  see  them  here, 
child.”  As  the  children  went  out  to 
their  games  she  continued,  half  to  her¬ 
self:  “The  day  is  waning  for  true  ‘Amer¬ 
ican  nobility  *  to  measure  people  by 
pocket-book  only.”  There  were  two 
waxen  yucca  blooms  wired,  and  ferns, 


for  each  little  g’rl  and  white  daisies  with 
ferns  for  each  little  boy.  Making  use  of 
the  pretty  things  about  us  not  only 
affords  children  present  enjoyment  but 
teaches  them  to  see  possibilities,  b.  b.  g. 

The  N  ame  On  Our  List. — DoesTuE 
R.  N.-Y.  come  in  your  husband’s  name? 
Then  give  it,  please,  when  sending  notes 
to  “Open  Eyes.” 

Onions  and  Celery. — Toliaveonions 
early  and  of  fine  size,  plant  late  in  the 
fall,  the  larger  sort  of  potato  onions. 
The  plan  beats  the  “New Onion  Culture” 
for  family  use.  Celery  can  be  grown  by 
even  a  lazy  person,  by  merely  making 
the  ground  mellow  and  clean,  making  no 
effort  at  banking  up.  On  the  approach 
of  cold  weather,  pack  closely  in  a  box, 
pour  some  water  into  the  latter  without 
wetting  the  tops  and  set  on  a  cellar  floor. 
It  will  bleach  beautifully  and  keep  well. 

MRS.  w.  s. 

Elderberries  and  Crapes. — When 
we  first  moved  to  our  place,  not  having 
any  other  fruit,  we  canned  a  half  dozen 
jars  of  elderberries.  They  proved  such 
an  agreeable  surprise  to  us  and  to  some 
visitors,  that  we  have  never  been  with¬ 
out  them  since.  A  little  lerhon  juice  or 
vinegar  should  be  put  in,  just  before 
making  pies.  Finding  our  grapes  begin¬ 
ning  to  rot,  husband  pulled  off  all  inferior 
bunches,  and  pinched  off  most  of  the 
surplus  laterals,  and  the  ends  of  all  the 
canes.  He  had  noticed  that  after  the 
vines  had  rid  themselves  of  much  fruit, 
they  then  stopped  and  matured  the  re¬ 
maining  fruit,  although  the  bunches 
were  straggly  and  ill-looking.  The 
bunches  remaining  on  our  vines,  are  now 
plump  and  full,  and  rotting  has  ceased. 
Believing  that  seeds  in  grapes  are  injuri¬ 
ous  to  health,  we  have  a  lemon  squeezer 
and  press  out  the  juice  and  drink  it. 

MRS.  w.  s. 


If  you  name  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  our  advertisers  you 
may  be  pretty  sure  of  prompt  replies  and  right  treat¬ 
ment. 


The  Superior 

MEDICINE 

for  all  forms  of 
blood  disease, 

AYERS 

Sarsaparilla 

the  health 
restorer,  and  health 
maintainer. 

Cures  Others 

will  cure  you. 


ANOTHER  COUNTY  HEARD  FROM. 


Tunis  Miles,  Mn.,  8—8,  '92. 

While  machining  wheat,  one  of  my  young  horses, 
frightened  at  engine,  ran  off,  notwithstanding  driver 
did  all  he  could  to  check  him  He  and  mate  went 
square  into  the  fence  with  load  of  wheat.  They  were 
both  stopped  without  the  least  Injury  te  themselves 
and  only  broke  three  of  the  small  wires  that  tie  the 
main  ones.  Yours  truly,  Uenrv  RiwiiN, 
To  PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO., 

Adrian,  Mich 


$3.22  BOOT 

(Sent  by  mail) 


for  about  one-hal  f  the  price 
you  are  now  paying,  send 
for  our  FREE  Catalogue. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or 
money  refunded.  POS¬ 
TAL  SIIOE  CO..  31  Con¬ 
gress  Street,  Boston, 
Mass. 


We  sell  a  Tadics’  French 
Dongola  Bootfor82.00tliufc 
would  cost  #3.IH)  at  any 
|  store.  All  sizes  and  widths. 
We  make  onr  own  shoes, 
tints  giving  you  the  middle¬ 
man’s  profit.  If  you  want 
to  buy  your  shoes  * 


New  York  Trade  Schools, 

First  Ave.,  67th  and  08th  Sts.,  New  York. 

Twelfth  Season:  October  17  to  May  8,  1893.  Day 
and  Evening  Classes.  Instruction  In  Plumbing, 
Bricklaying  and  Carpentry.  House,  Sign  and  Fresco 
Painting,  Plastering,  Stone  Cutting,  Blacksmiths 
Work  and  Printing.  Terms  Moderate.  Attendance 
last  season,  641,  the  young  men  coming  from  21  differ¬ 
ent  States  and  from  Canada.  Circular,  Illustrated 
with  photo-engravings,  mailed  free  on  application. 


The  High  Speed  Family  Knitter 

Will  knit  ft  stocking  heel  and 
toe  in  ton  minutes.  Will  knit 
everything  required  in  the 
household  from  homespun  or 
factory,  wool  or  cotton  yarns. 
The  most  practical  knitter  on  the 
market.  A  child  can  operate  it. 

Strong,  Durable,  Simple,  Rapid. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  no  pay. 
Agents  wanted.  For  particulars 
and  sample  work,  address. 

J.  E.  GEARHART,  Clearfield,  Pa. 


MEND  YOUR  OWN  HARNESS 

WITH 

THOMSON’S 

SLOTTED 

CLINCH  RIVETS. 

No  tools  required.  Only  a  hammer  needed 
to  drive  and  clinch  them  easily  and  quickly: 
leaving  the  clinch  absolutely  smooth.  Re¬ 
quiring  no  hole  to  bo  made  in  the  leather  nor 
burr  for  the  Rivets.  They  are  STRONG  TOUGH 
and  DURABLE.  Millions  now  in  use:  All 
lengths,  uniform  or  assorted,  put  up  in  boxes. 

Ask  your  ctcnlvr  for  them,  or  send  40c. 
in  stamps  for  a  box  of  100;  assorted  sizes. 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

JUDSON  L.  THOMSON  MFC.  CO., 

Waltham,  UIa.ua, 


GENUINE  “GALE”  REPAIRS 

for  dale  Plows  and  other  goods. 
This  trade  mark  will  tell  the  story. 
Look  for  it.  None  are  genuine  with¬ 
out  It.  They  last  longer,  work  better, 
and  are  made  from  the  original  put- 
terns,  which  Insures  a  perfect  fit. 
UAI.li  iHEC. (JO.,  Albion, Midi. 


THE  CURTIS  STEEL  ROOFING  COMPANY 

SEELS  IRON  ANI)  STEEL 


ROOFING 

direct  to  YOU  at  Agents’  prices.  Write  for  our 
GUARANTEE. 

Address  Box  1385,  Niles,  Ohio. 


PAINTrooVs 

DIXON  S  SILICA  GRAPHITE  PAINT 

W ater  will  run  from  it  pure  and  clean .  It  covers  double 
the  surface  of  any  other  paint,  and  will  last  four  or  flv 
times  longer .  Equally  useful  for  any  Iron  work.  Senator 
circulars.  Jos.  Dixon  Ckuciblk  Co.,  Jersey  City,  N,  J. 


CLAREMONT  Land  Association.  sSScmoS., 

Offers  BOO  choice  farms;  3,000  handsome  town  lots 
on  James  River,  with  terms  to  suit  purchasers.  Free 
circular. 


GENERAL  ADVERTISING  RATES 

—OF— 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 


Standing  at  the  head  of  the  Agricultural  Press, spe 
to  every  inhabited  section  of  North  America,  andl 
readers  are  the  leading  men  in  their  communities. 
!77”They  are  Buyers. 

ADVERTISING  RATES. 

Ordinary  Advertisements,  per  agate  line  (14 

lines  to  the  Inch) . SO 

One  thousand  lines  or  more  within  one  year 
from  date  of  first  insertion,  per  agate  line.. 25  “ 

Yearly  orders,  occupying  10  or  more  lines, 

per  agate  line . .  “ 

Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “ Adv per 

line  leaded . .  * 

No  Advertisement  received  for  less  than 
for  each  insertion.  Cash  must  accompany 
all  orders  for  transient  advertisements. 

Hf~ ABSOLUTELY  ONE  PRICE  ONLY.jU 


Terms  of  Subscription. 

The  subscription  price  of  This  Rural  Nkw- Yorker 
Single  copy,  per  year . 82.00 


Great  Britain,  eland,  Australia  and 

Germany  parr  ear,  post-paid . $3.04  (12s.  (id 

France . 3.04  (10)4  fr.) 

French  CoUm  es .  4.08  (29*4  f r. 

Entered  t,  Post-Office  at  New  York  City,  N.  Y.,  as 
•cond-class  mall  matter. 
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The  Carman  Grape  Ready 
for  Subscribers. 

Last  winter  we  announced  the  Carman 
Grape  as  being'  the  new  variety  to  be  in¬ 
troduced  this  year  by  being  given  away 
to  all  yearly,  1892,  subscribers  to  The  R. 
N.-Y.  The  originator,  Mr.  T.  V.  Mun¬ 
son,  of  Denison,  Tex.,  writes  us  that  in 
spite  of  ruinous  storms  which  destroyed 
about  two-thirds  of  his  vines  and  cut¬ 
tings,  he  has  several  thousands  now 
ready  for  sending  out. 

Conditions  :  A  vine  will  be  sent  to 
any  yearly  subscriber  for  1892  who  (1) 
makes  due  application  for  it,  (2)  and 
sends  eight  cents  in  stamps  to  pay  for  the 
mailing  only.  (3)  Applications  re¬ 
ceived  after  the  present  supply  is  ex¬ 
hausted  will  be  supplied  next  spring. 

We  furnish  these  vines  at  large  ex¬ 
pense  to  ourselves  and  to  Mr.  Munson, 
but  only  to  those  subscribers  who  want 
them  enough  to  pay  for  the  carriage. 
Otherwise,  if  we  attempted  to  send  the 
vines  to  all  subscribers,  prepaid,  thou¬ 
sands  of  vines  and  hundreds  of  dollars 
would  be  wasted  by  sending  to  people 
who  might  not  care  for  them,  as  we  have 
learned  in  previous  years  with  other 
novelties  introduced  by  The  R.  N.-Y. 
The  price  of  the  vines  is  fixed  at  $5  each, 
in  order  that  only  subscribers  may  secure 
them.  We  recommend  that  only  sub- 
scri  bers  living  south  of  the  Ohio  and  Poto¬ 
mac  rivers  send  for  the  vines  this  fall, 
and  those  north  next  spring. 

We  will  Give  $2  00  for 
Trial  Subscriptions. 

We  have  told  you  that  we  are  deter¬ 
mined  that  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
shall  have  500,000  readers.  Many  old 
friends  every  year  do  what  they  can  to 
extend  its  circle  of  influence  by  sending 
us  clubs  of  new  subscriptions,  and  a  little 
later  we  shall  announce  some  new  feat¬ 
ures  and  premium  offers  that  wall  make 
every  reader’s  eyes  “dance  with  pleas¬ 
ure  ”  at  sight  of  the  goodly  array.  Just 
now  we  want  to  see  a  long  line  of  trial 
subscribers,  in  order  that  they,  too,  may 
reap  the  advantages  of  our  forthcoming 
offers.  Accordingly,  on  page  612,  we 
have  made  a  special  offer  of  valuable 
books  for  small  “  trial  ”  clubs,  and  now 
add  to  that  offer  the  following  :  On  Jan¬ 
uary  1  next  we  will  divide  up  the  sum 
of  $200  among  those  who  shall  send  us 
before  that  time  clubs  of  10  or  more  new 
trial  subscriptions  at  25  cents  each  ;  the 
largest  clubs  and  the  smallest  (above 
nine)  to  share  in  the  division  strictly 
lira  rata.  This  is  in  addition  to  any  other 
premium  offers.  The  trial  subscribers 
must  be  new ;  that  is,  parties  whose 
names  have  not  been  on  our  books  for 
two  years  past,  and  outside  the  family  of 
any  old  subscriber.  The  trial  subscrip¬ 
tion  term  is  for  three  months.  The 
sooner  the  trial  clubs  are  begun,  the 
bigger  they  are  likely  to  be.  When  you 
recall  the  fact  that  under  our  last  offer 
there  were  only  40  competitors,  it  looks 
as  if  all  “trial ’’club  raisers  this  time 
would  share  a  handsome  bonus.  Then 
the  smallest  club  to  share  in  the  division 
was  ten,  and  its  sender  received  $5, 
though  he  had  sent  us  only  $2.50!  Of 
course  we  want  that  number  greatly  in¬ 
creased  this  season.  Will  you  try  ? 

*  *  * 

Late  reports  from  the  West  and  Northwest  Bay 
that  corn  has  not  eared  out  well,  while  the  dry 
weather  has  more  or  less  prevented  its  filling.  Last 
year  It  was  what  Is  called  “  fat  and  heavy,”  but  this 
year  the  ears  will  be  lean  and  light,  judging  from  the 
result  of  the  matured  grain  so  far  during  this  crop 
year.  Excellent  progress  has  been  made  in  the  prep¬ 
aration  of  the  ground  for  fall  seeding.  Farmers, 
however,  are  not  over  anxious  to  Increase  their  acre¬ 
age  of  winter  wheat  this  fall  while  present  conditions 
exist.  Prices  have  cut  off  the  movement  of  winter 
wheat  very  materially  during  the  last  20  days  and 
there  is  little  in  the  situation  to  alter  the  case  for 
the  next  (JO  days  at  leaBt.  Millers  well  stocked  with 
wheat,  and  the  home  demand  for  flour  Is  not  large. 


AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 

The  Jewish  congregation  of  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  are 
to  purchase  land  near  that  place  and  establish  a 
colony  for  Russian  refugee  families. 

It  is  stated  by  a  Chicago  paper  that  the  Armour 
family  have  decided  to  unite  their  business  interests 
East  and  West,  with  a  capital  of  about  $50,000,000. 

The  smallest  representatives  of  the  sheep  species 
are  the  tiny  “  Bretons,”  natives  of  Breton,  France. 
When  fully  grown  they  are  not  much  larger  than  a 
rabbit. 

Online,  the  Nebraska  two-vear-old  pacing  wonder, 
has  lowered  the  world’s  record  for  his  age  on  a  half- 
mile  track  at  Omaha.  His  time  was  2:17,  beating  Ax- 
tell’s  mark  of  2:24. 

The  Association  of  Economic  Entomologists  at  its 
late  meeting  in  Rochester,  selected  for  President, 
Prof.  8.  A.  Forbes,  Champaign,  Ill.;  Secretary,  Henry 
Gurnan.  Lexington,  Ky. 

The  tenth  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Hortl 
cultural  Society  will  be  held  In  Chicago  September 
28.  Parker  Earle,  President;  E.  A.  Popenoe,  Secre¬ 
tary,  Manhattan,  Kan. 

Secretary  Rusk  has  received  from  Minister  Lincoln 
the  information  that  Great  Britain  has  removed  the 
prohibition  on  the  admission  of  live  sheep  from  the 
United  States  into  that  country. 

In  Is  estimaied  that  the  revenue  derived  from  pop¬ 
corn  at  the  Chicago  Exposition  will  amount  to  $217,- 
000.  The  gross  receipts  from  this  source  at  Phila¬ 
delphia  In  1870  were  about  $100,000. 

Kansas  will  make  at  the  World’s  Fair  a  notable 
exhibit  of  its  native  animals.  The  specimens  are 
being  prepared  by  Prof.  L.  L.  Dyche.  of  the  Kansas 
State  University,  a  skillful  taxidermist. 

So  heavy  have  been  the  losses  and  injuries  among 
cattle  and  especially  among  horses  from  the  use  of 
barbed  wire  fences  in  the  West,  that  there  is  serious 
discussion  about  substituting  unbarbed  wire. 

In  this  country  33,000,000  acres  of  land  are  being 
farmed  by  Irrigation.  France  owes  its  wonderful 
success  in  gardening  to  this  system,  and  in  late  years 
Italy  has  spent  over  $200,000,000  for  this  purpose. 

A  plant  for  a  beet-sugar  refinery  that  will  turn  out 
5,000,000  pounds  of  granulated  sugar  annually  is  be¬ 
ing  erected  at  Leavenworth,  Kan.  The  manufac¬ 
turers  will  pay  $4.50  per  ton  for  beets  delivered  at  the 
factory. 

Nancy  Hanks  has  again  lowered  the  trotting  record 
on  the  regular  trotting  track,  having  just  made  a 
mile  in  1:07  before  an  pneumatic-tired  sulky, 
beating  her  own  recent  record  of  1 :07jng  and  Sunol’s 
of  1 :08^. 

Up  to  and  including  the  31st  of  August,  the  Treas¬ 
ury  Department  at  Washington  had  shipped  to 
various  points  in  the  United  States  $7,000,000  in  small 
notes  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  movement 
of  the  crops. 

The  Secretary  of  the  State  of  California  Viticul- 
tural  Commission  estimates  the  yield  of  dry  wine 
from  this  season’s  vintage  at  something  less  than 
13,000,000  gallons;  or,  say.  70  per  cent  of  a  normal 
yield  of  18,000,000  gallons. 

Texas  files,  which  arrived  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  about 
12  days  ago,  are,  we  are  told,  killing  off  horses  and 
cattle.  The  poison  kills  cattle  within  12  hours,  and 
one  cow  keeper  has  lost  nine  within  a  week.  A 
stableman  has  lost  five  horses. 

Though  the  French  are.  par  excellence,  poultry  rais¬ 
ers.  Southern  Russia  exports  10,000  fowls  weekly  io 
Marseilles,  and  the  agricultural  papers  of  Constan¬ 
tinople  are  urging  Turkish  farmers  to  raise  poultry 
after  the  manner  of  the  French. 

Reliable  returns  show  that  over  76  per  cent  of  all 
farm  mortgage  lndebtednets  has  been  incurred  for 
the  purchase  of  land,  stock  and  machl.  ery,  the  con¬ 
struction  of  dwelling  hou.es,  outbuildings,  fences 
and  other  permanent  improvements. 
oThe  last  bunch  of  cattle  in  the  Cherokee  Strip  was 
shipped  from  Enid  on  Sunday.  Since  the  troops 
have  been  in  the  field  50,000  head  of  cattle  have  been 
evicted.  Of  this  number  the  Rock  Island  Railroad 
has  taken  33,000  to  the  Chicago  market. 

B.  M.  Rlx,  one  of  the  best  known  fine  stock  breed¬ 
ers  in  Nebraska,  was  torn  to  pieces  by  a  bull  near 
Omaha  on  September  (!.  The  corpse  was  literally 
cut  to  pieces,  and  could  be  Identified  only  by  the 
fragments  of  clothing  scattered  around  the  scene  of 
the  struggle. 

The  Mexicans  calculate  that  $5,000,00  have  been 
sent  to  the  United  States  In  payment  for  grain  im¬ 
ported.  Mexican  merchants  who  have  refrained 
from  importing  owing  to  the  high  rate  of  exchange, 
find  their  stock  now  exhausted,  and  will  be  obliged 
to  import  soon. 

According  to  a  report  of  the  United  States  Minister 
at  Stockholm,  the  greatest  source  of  revenue  to  the 
Kingdom  of  Sweden  is  its  forests.  That  portion  of 
the  country  which  is  called  the  Norland  is  still,  for 
the  most  part,  covered  with  extensive  forests,  largely 
composed  of  pine  and  spruce. 

Some  towns  in  the  West  are  trying,  with  most  grat¬ 
ifying  results,  the  experiment  of  remitting  25  per 
cent  of  the  annual  road  tax  In  favor  of  farmers  who 
adopt  broad  tires  for  their  wagons.  Will  the  next 
step  be  the  use  of  pneumatic  tires  on  “  prairie 
schooners  ”  as  well  as  on  racing  sulkies  1 

The  Texas  fly  which  is  disastrous  to  cattle  in  sev¬ 
eral  parts  of  Connecticut  and  New  Jersey  comes  from 
Europe.  It  made  its  first  appearance  in  this  country 
near  Philadelphia  in  1837,  and  Is  believed  to  have 
been  imported  with  the  large  shipments  of  European 
cattle  in  1886.  From  Philadelphia  It  spread  in  all 
directions. 

The  heifer  which  knocked  down  Mr.  Gladstone  at 
Hawarden  last  week  acquired  a  high  market  value 
after  death.  Soon  after  she  was  shot  a  speculator 
procured  the  hide  for  £5,  and  he  has  been  offered  as 
high  as  £50  for  it.  A  man  who  has  the  heifer’s  head 
has  declined  £10  for  the  teeth,  which  find  a  ready 
market  at  £2  6s.  each. 

Nearly  a  1  the  mult  tude  of  hrashing  machl  es  in 
the  West  are  move  1  by  t- action  engine  .  which  are 
usually  id  e  for  the  greatest  |  a  t  of  10  months.  Why 
shoulcn’t  they  be  made  to  draw  load  scrapers  and 
graders  for  the  improvement  of  the  highways?  A 
late  experiment  at  Webster  City.  Iowa,  has  demon¬ 


strated  that  such  engines  easily  and  cheaply  operate 
all  the  improved  road  machines. 

United  States  Senator  McConnell,  of  Idaho,  began 
his  prosperous  career  by  starting  a  truck  patch  in  the 
then  Territory  and  selling  the  miners  cabbages  at  75 
cents  a  head,  and  turnips  at  45  cents  a  pound! 

A  new  law  permitting  women  who  own  homes  to 
vote  on  the  fence  question,  has  gone  Into  effect  in 
Mississippi.  The  limited  suffrage  that,  begins  at  the 
fence  may  yet  yet  overleap  all  barriers  and  take  the 
open  field. 

Mr.  Bonner  has  just  had  a  pneumatic-tire,  ball¬ 
bearing  sulky  finished  for  experimental  use,  and  has 
ordered  another  with  36-inch  wheels.  He  says:  “My 
immediate  purpose  is  to  make  tests  and  experiments, 
with  the  view  of  putting  Sunol  in  front  of  the  best 
new  wheel  that  I  can  buy.” 

The  Portuguese  Government  has  imposed  a  high 
oleomargarine  tax  on  all  importations  of  Irish  but¬ 
ter  on  tbe  ground  that  analysis  proved  it  to  be  adul¬ 
terated,  though  the  Portuguese  consul  at  Cork  had 
certified  to  its  purity.  The  collection  of  this  tariff 
practically  stops  the  importation  of  Irish  butter  and 
allows  French  butter  to  flood  the  market.  The  ex¬ 
ports  of  Irish  butter  to  Portugal  formerly  amounted 
in  value  to  over  $500,006  a  year. 

The  number  of  margarine  factories  is  Increasing 
in  Denmark,  the  production  being  1,225,000  pounds  in 
1889,  and  5,000,000  pounds  in  1891.  The  farmers  of  the 
United  Kingdom  are  vigorously  protesting  against 
the  continuance  of  Importations  of  “oleo,”  and  even 
of  butter  from  the  Continent,  owing  to  the  great 
danger  from  the  use  of  these  products,  oleomargerlue 
being  especially  objectionable  on  this  account. 

Agricultural  depression  and  shrinkage  in  land 
values  have  of  late  years  been  greater  in  Great 
Britain  than  in  this  country.  At  a  recent  farmers' 
meeting  in  Maidstone,  Surrey,  Mr.  J.  Harbridge  re¬ 
ported  a  number  of  actual  sales  as  compared  with 
sales  and  offers  on  the  same  property  in  past  years. 
One  farm  that  was  sold  20  years  ago  for  $200,000,  sold 
within  the  last  four  months  for  $70,000.  Another 
owner  refused  an  offer  of  $20,000  20  years  ago,  and 
within  the  last  year  sold  for  $8,500. 

Baron  Hirsch’s  plans  for  the  colonization  of  Rus¬ 
sian  Hebrews  in  Brazil  and  the  Argentine  Republic 
have  failed,  for  the  reasons  that  the  men  will  not 
work  as  farmers  or  laborers,  are  not  skilled  mechan¬ 
ics,  and  cannot  find  opportunities  for  their  favorite 
pursuit,  trading.  It  is  reported  that  the  baron  has 
concluded  to  confine  his  colonization  work  to  the 
United  States,  and  that  he  will  visit  this  country  to 
determine  whether  there  are  room  and  employment 
for  3,500,000  who  are  to  be  expelled  from  Russia. 

Great  things  were  expected  from  the  fusion  of  the 
Republicans  and  tbe  People’s  party  in  Arkansas,  but 
the  Democrats  carried  the  State  by  an  increased 
majority  the  other  day,  the  People’s  party,  backed  up 
by  the  Farmers'  Alliance,  making  only  a  poor  show; 
but  as  usual  they  are  shouting  “fraud.”  The  Aus¬ 
tralian  ballot  system,  introduced  for  the'first  time,  so 
hampered  the  tickets  with  candidates’  names  and 
designedly  so  embarrassed  voting  as  to  practically 
prevent  the  colored  population  from  taking  part  in 
the  election. 

According  to  a  table  prepared  bv  the  Board  of 
Statistics,  at  Washington,  the  values  of  the  hog  pro- 
ducts  exported  from  the  United  States  to  the  Euro¬ 
pean  countries  which  have  recently  removed  the 
decrees  of  exclusion,  increased  during  the  month  of 
July  last  as  compared  with  the  corresponding  month 
of  1891  as  follows:  Denmark,  from  $29,061  to  $32,787; 
Germany,  from  $515,157  to  $867,649;  Italy,  from  $3,884 
to  $21,259;  Spain,  from  $3,686  to  $12,800.  In  the  case  of 
France  the  exports  decreased  from  $221,540  in  July, 
1891,  to  $70,090  In  1892. 

This  country  Is  away  behind  all  the  advanced  na¬ 
tions  in  Europe  in  the  absence  of  any  national  for¬ 
estry  law.  The  new  forestry  bill,  which,  it  is  to 
be  hoped,  will  be  adopted  at  th  next  se  slon  of  Con¬ 
gress,  provides  for  a  survey  of  all  public  forest  lands, 
to  ascertain  their  extent  and  location,  and  authorizes 
the  President  to  withdraw  from  sale  and  entry  all 
lands  that  are  specially  suited  for  forest  reserva¬ 
tions.  These  will  then  be  transferred  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  to  be  properly  managed  or  the 
public  good  by  the  Forestry  Division. 

Nebraska  has  one-third  of  all  the  beet-sugar  fac¬ 
tories  in  the  United  States.  Here  is  the  list:  The 
Alvarado  Sugar  Company,  at  Alvarado,  Cal.,  was  the 
first,  built  in  1879,  and  is  still  operated  by  E.  H.  Dyer; 
the  second  is  that  of  Claus  Spreckels  at  Watsonville, 
Cal.,  built  In  1887;  the  third  was  built  by  Henry  T. 
Oxnard  at  Grand  Island,  Neb.,  and  worked  its  first 
crop  in  1890;  the  fourth  one  was  also  built  by  Mr. 
Oxnard  in  1891  at  Norfolk,  Neb,;  the  fifth  is  at  Chino, 
Cal.,  and  the  sixth  has  just  been  completed  this  year 
by  local  capitalists  at  Lehl,  Utah.  Thus  it  will  be 
seen  that  there  are  at  this  time  but  six  beet-sugar 
factories  in  the  United  States. 

(Continued  on  next  page. ) 


LOW  SPIRITS  and  the  “  ALL  GONE  ”  feeling  at 
the  pit  of  the  stomach,  are  best  relieved  by  Jayne’s 
Tonic  Vermifuge,  taken  perseveringly  an  hour 
after  meals.  It  is  particularly  nice  for  Ladles. 
Small,  35,  and  double  size,  50  cents. — Adv. 


BCst  A,  KAYfHCsytf 

— 1  uhi  [STEEL PRESSES^] 


*****  **■*  *  *R  Tp  A  Vs*  T*A  B  U  L*eV  *  *  *  *  *  *  J 

the  stomach,  liver  and  bowels,  puri-I 
fy  the  blood,  are  sale  and  effectual 
the  best  medicine  known  for  bilious-  • 
ness,  constipation,  dyspepsia,  foul* 
breath,  headache, mental  depression,  * 
painful  digestion,  bad  complexion,* 
and  all  diseases  caused  by  failure  of  { 
the  stomach,  liver  or  oowels  to  per  { 
form  their  proper  functions.  Persons  given  to  over-  J 
eating  are  benefited  by  taking  one  after  each  meal.  J 


Price,  $2 ;  sample,  15c.  At  Druggists,  or  sent  by  mail. 
RIPANS  CHEMICAL  CO  ,  10  Spruce  St.,  Nqw  York 


A  CUP  OF  COFFEE 

from  our  premium  coffee  pot  will  brighten 
the  good  wife  and  send  the  husband  to  the 
fields  in  a  cheerful  frame  of  mind. 

It  saves  40  per  cent  over  ordinary 
methods  of  coffee  making. 

It  is  no  more  trouble  than  the  ordinary 
coffee  pot  and  insures  delicious  coffee. 

It  allows  no 
aroma  or 
strength  t  o 
escape. 

It  filters  the 
coffee,  mak¬ 
ing  it  bright 
and  clear, 
and  allows 
no  sediment. 

It  keeps  the 
boiling  water 
in  contact 
with  the  cof- 
f  e  e  grounds 
the  proper 
time  for  extracting  all  the  aroma  and 
strength  and  none  of  the  bitterness. 

The  coffee  pot  is  handsomely  nickel- 
plated  and  has  a  wooden  handle.  Price 
$1.20,  by  express.  This  is  the  two-quart 
size,  holding  three  to  seven  cups.  With  a 
yearly  subscription  to  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  $2.25  ;  with  a  subscription  from 
receipt  of  order  to  Dec.  31,  only  $1.50. 


THE  HOLDFAST  CORN  TIE.— One 

that  will  last  a  lifetime  and  pay  its  cost 
in  labor  saved  every  year.  The  tie,  shown 
in  the  illustration,  consists  of  a  bit  of 
heavy  wire  so  arranged  as  to  make  the 
cord  fast  the  instant  it  is  slipped  into 
place,  which  is  done  with  one  quick,  for- 


ward-and-back  motion  of  the  hand.  Mr. 
W.  S.  Moore,  the  well-known  agent  of 
The  R.  N.-Y.,  says  of  it : 

The  1,000  Holdfast  fodder  ties  that  I 
used  last  fall  gave  entire  satisfaction. 
I  can  recommend  them  as  a  great  help  in 
harvesting  the  corn  crop.  The  shocks 
stood  up  well,  went  to  the  barn,  were 
husked  without  one  getting  untied. 

Price  $2  per  100  ties.  With  one  yearly 
subscription  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
for  $2.50.  Your  own  subscription  may  be 
extended  for  one  year  from  the  time  paid 
for,  or  you  can  send  in  a  new  name. 


COMBINATION  FRUIT,  WINE  AND 
JELLY  PRESS. 

This  press  is  not  intended  for  making 
cider,  but  for  pressing  fruits  like  grapes, 
strawberries,  currants,  pineapples, 
huckleberries,  etc.,  for  making  wine, 
fruit  syrups,  shrub,  jam,  jellies,  etc.  It 
may  be  used  as  a  lard  press,  and  also  in 
preparing  beef  tea  for  the  use  of  inva- 


lides.  It  is  an  excellent  machine,  strong, 
simple  and  cheap.  It  is  the  best  small 
fruit  press  on  the  market.  Price,  $3. 
Given  as  a  premium  for  four  new  sub¬ 
scriptions  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
from  receipt  of  order  to  January,  1893, 
accompanied  by  $4.00 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO., 
Times  Building,  New  York. 
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Agricultural  News. 

(Continued.) 

Roy  Wilkes  has  reduced  his  record  to  2:07%. 

Jay -Eye-See  failed  to  beat  2:05%  last  week,  going 
In  2:08%.  Conditions  unfavorable. 

A  government  station  for  microscopic  Inspection 
of  pork  has  been  established  at  Indianapolis. 

A  steam-plowing  outfit  that  can  turn  up  60  acres 
of  soil  per  day  is  at  work  in  Baylor  County,  Tex. 

During  the  week  here  there  have  been  confiscated 
by  Inspectors  of  the  Health  Department  250,000 
pounds  of  bad  fruit. 

Nancy  Hanks  Is  a  Bostonian,  so  that  the  Hubbites 
still  have  a  champion  to  boast  of  even  after  the 
*'  knocking  out  ”  of  John  L. 

Farm  land  In  New  Jersey  is  rated  In  the  Census  at 
an  average  value  of  $05  an  acre— a  higher  average 
than  Is  given  to  farm  land  in  any  other  State. 

CROP  AND  MARKET  NOTES. 

The  crop  reports  of  Manitoba  show  that  95  per  cent 
of  the  wheat  crop  In  that  Pvovlnce  and  the  North¬ 
west  Territories  has  already  been  cut, 


BUTTER. 


Creamery —  western. 

Elgin  extras . . 25  @— 

Other  Western  extras . 24%@— 

Firsts . 21  *$@23 

Seconds . 19  @20 

•1’hlrds . 17  @18 

Imitation  creamery— 

Firsts . 19  @20 

Seconds . 16  @18 

Thirds .  15  @15*4 

Dairy  firsts .  18  @19 

Seconds . 1S*4@16 

Factory  lresh,  extra . 17  @— 

Firsts . 16  @1654 

Seconds . 15  @1554 

Fourths  to  thirds . 14  @15 

Rolls . —  @— 

STATE  AND  PENN. 

Creamery,  Pails,  extra . 24  @2454 

Half  firkin  tubs— 

Fresh  extras . 24  @25 

Firsts . 20  @21 

Seconds . 18  @19 

Welsh  tubs— 

Fresh  extras . 20  @21 

Firsts . 18  @19 

Seconds . 16  @17 

EGGS. 

N.  Y.  State  and  Penn,  new  laid  per  doz . 22  @2254 

Western  fresh  gathered  choice . 21  @21*$ 

Western  fresh  gathered,  fair  to  prime . 19  @20 


FRUITS— GREEN. 


The  production  of  corn  In  the  South  this  season  has 
been  59,000,000  bushels  greater  than  last  year,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Secretary  of  the  New  Orleans  Cotton 
Exchange. 

Exports  of  cattle  from  Atlantic  ports  week  before 
last  were  9,800  head,  against  12.416  head  for  the  pre¬ 
vious  week.  Dressed  beef  exports  for  the  same 
periods  were  20,525  and  23,392  quarters  respectively. 

Arrivals  of  cattle  at  Chicago  In  August  were  the 
largest  on  record  for  that  month,  a  total  of  308,000 
having  been  received.  Receipts  of  hogs  were  509,000 
and  of  sheep  174,000— the  second  largest  August  re¬ 
ceipts  on  record  in  both  cases. 

Reports  from  Warren  County.  Ohio,  say  the  tobacco 
cron  is  being  saved  in  good  condition.  The  acreage 
is  one- fourth  larger  than  ever.  The  prices  now  ruling 
are  the  highest  since  the  war  for  wrappers,  and  al¬ 
though  the  tobacco  will  not  be  ready  for  delivery  for 
some  months,  buyers  are  already  looking  over  the 
field. 

The  Northwestern  Miller  says  that  the  quantity  of 
wheat  handled  at  Minneapolis  for  the  crop  year 
ended  August  31,  eclipsed  all  records.  The  crop  of  the 
three  States— Minnesota  and  the  two  Dakotas— was 
estimated  at  150,000,000  bushels  or  over,  and  Minne¬ 
apolis  received  about  50  per  cent  of  It.  In  the  year 
before  when  the  figures  ran  up  to  52,151,(505  bushels, 
it  was  supposed  that  the  maximum  had  been  attain¬ 
ed,  yet  the  season’s  work  just  closed  goes  20,000,000 
bushels  better.  Of  this  quantity  of  wheat  about 
40,350,000  bushels  were  ground  by  the  mills  of  the 
city. 

The  Massachusetts  Ploughman  says  the  Indica¬ 
tions  are  that  the  crop  of  cranberries  in  Plymouth 
County  will  be  only  about  half  as  large  as  usual.  The 
Rocky  Meadow  bog  will  yield  about  one-third  of  a 
crop.  The  crop  of  berries  at  East  Head,  which  has 
usually  given  employment  to  some  1,500  pickers,  will 
be  so  small  this  year  that  the  owners  will  not  even 
open  a  store  for  supplies.  None  of  the  large  bogs  in 
Middleboro,  Carver  and  Lakeville  will  yield  more 
than  two-thirds  of  the  usual  crop.  The  cause  of  the 
short  crop  Is  the  dry  weather  partly,  but  more  es¬ 
pecially  the  span-worm,  a  little  insect  which  It  Is 
found  hard  to  exterminate. 

According  to  the  latest  statistics,  the  cranberry 
crop  will  be  62,000  bushels  less  than  last  year's.  The 
following  comparisons  will  show  the  crops  for  the 
last  few  years  : 

CRANBERRY  CROPS  COMPARED. 

(BUSHELS.)., 


Section .  1892.  1891.  1890.  1889. 

New  England .  446,400  480.000  200,000  200,000 

New  Jersey .  157,500  250,000  375,000  350,000 

The  West .  94,200  30,000  220.000  70,000 


Apples,  Alexander,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 2  25@3  00 

Duchess  of  O.,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 2  00@3  00 

Gravensteln,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 2  00@2  75 

20  Oz.  per  d.  h.  bbl . 2  00@2  50 

Codling,  per  d.  h.  d,  bbl . 1  60@1  85 

Codling,  per  open-head  bbl . 1  25®  I  75 

Holland  Pippin,  per  d  h.  bbl . 1  50@1  81 

Orange  Pippin,  per  d- h’d  bbl . i  50@2  00 

Fall  Pippin,  perd-h'd  bbl . I  50@l  75 

■M.  Blush,  per  bbl . 2  00@2  50 

Porter,  per  bbl . 1  50@1  75 

Com.  and  wind-falls,  per  bbl .  50@1  00 

Pears,  Bartlett,  fancy,  large,  per  bbl . 4  00@ - 

Bartlett,  fair  to  good,  per  bbl . 3  00@3  50 

Bartlett,  Inferior,  per  bbl . — 2  00@2  50 

Bartlett  Up-lllver,  per  keg . 1  00@2  00 

Bartlett,  Jersey  and  Del.,  per  basket. . .  — @ - 

Bartlett,  per  crate . . @ - 

Clapp’s  Favorite,  per  bbl . 2  50@3  25 

Clapp’s  Favorite,  per  keg . 1  00@1  50 

Seckel,  fancy,  per  btl . 3  50@4  00 

Seckel,  poor  to  good,  per  bbl . 2  00@3  00 

Seckel.  per  keg . 1  50<s2  00 

Louise  Bonne,  per  bbl . 2  000  3  00 

Scooter,  per  bbl . 1  50@2  00 

Flemish  Beauty,  per  bbl . 1  50@2  00 

Flemish  Beauty,  per  keg .  75@1  25 

Plums,  Up-River  Egg.  per  bbl . 4  00@4  50 

Up-River  Egg,  per  keg . 2  00@2  50 

Relne  Claude  and  Gage,  per  bbl  .  . 4  C0@6  00 

Common  kinds,  per  bbl  . 3  00@4  00 

As  to  kind,  per  basket .  35@  60 

Peaches,  Jersey,  fancy,  per  basket . 1  21@1  75 

Jersey,  prime,  per  basket . 1  12@1  25 

Jersey,  plain,  per  basket .  75@1  20 

Jersey  culls,  per  basket .  50@  65 

Grapes,  Up-River  Champion,  per  lb .  2@  2)4 

Up-River  'Vorden,  per  lb .  4*$@  5 

Concord,  per  lb .  3@  4 

Up-River  Moore’s  Early,  per  lb .  3@  4 

Up-River  Delaware,  per  lb .  5®  7 

Up-River  Niagara,  per  lb  .  6@  7 

Cranberries,  Cape  Cod.  per  bbl . 6  00@7  50 

Cape  Cod,  per  box . 2  00@2  50 

Muskraelons,  Hackensack,  per  bbl .  75@1  00 

Gem  and  Jenny  Lind,  per  bbl .  40@1  00 

Christina,  per  bbl .  25@  75 

Nutmeg,  per  bbl .  25@  60 

Watermelons,  poor  to  fancy,  per  car . . @ - 

Prime  large,  per  100  .  0  00@ - 

Medium,  per  100 .  6  (J0@  9  00 

Small,  per  100 .  4  00@  5  00 


FRUITS— DOMESTIC  DRIED 


Apples,  evaporated,  1891,  fancy .  8  @  8% 

Evaporated,  1891,  choice .  7%@  - 

Evaporated,  1891,  prime .  7%@  7*$ 

Evaporated,  1891,  common  to  fair .  6  @  7 

Southern  sliced,  1891,  prime .  4  @5 

State  and  coarse  cut,  1891 .  4%@  4% 

Southern  coarse  cut,  1891 . -  @  - 

Chopped,  1891 .  2)4®  2% 


Cores  and  skins,  1891 . 

...  i 

@  2% 

Peaches,  Georgia,  sun-dried,  1892 . 

..10 

@12 

N.  C.  peeled,  fancy . 

..  - 

@  - 

N.  C.  peeled,  choice . 

.  .  - 

@  - 

Southern  peeled,  common  to  prime... 
Raspberries.  1892,  evaporated . 

..  - 

@  - 

..19 

@  - 

f892,  sun-dried . 

Blackberries,  1891,  per  lb . 

..  - 

@  - 

..  5 

@  - 

Huckleberries,  1891,  per  lb . 

.  .  - 

@  - 

Cherries,  1892 . 

..19 

@20 

Cherries,  1891 . 

..18 

@19 

Plums,  State . 

.  7 

@  - 

Apricots,  Cal.,  1892,  per  lb  . 

..12 

@15 

GINSENG 


Total  crop .  689,100  760,000  800,000  585,000 

It  is  proposed  to  make  a  deduction  of  20  per  cent 
from  this  year’s  aggregate  to  meet  possible  shrink¬ 
age.  leaving  a  total  output  of  558,480  bushels.  The 
crop  of  1888  was  580,000  bushels;  1887,  612,023;  1884,  the 
smallest  on  record,  280,000.  These  were  the  figures 
reached  from  a  multitude  of  reports  sent  from  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  Connecticut  and  New  Jersey,  etc.,  to  the 
Convention  of  the  American  Cranberry  Growers' 
Association,  held  at  Philadelphia  the  other  day. 
Prices  ought  to  be  better  than  last  year. 


BEANS  AND  PEAS 


Marrow,  choice,  1891 . 2  20  @2  25 

Mediums,  choice,  1891 . 1  95  @2  00 

Pea,  choice,  1891 . 1  95  @2  00 

White  Kidney,  choice,  1891 . 2  75  @2  80 

Red  Kidney,  choice,  1891  . 2  95  @3  00 

Yellow  Eye,  choice,  1891 . @ - 

Black  Turtle  Soup,  choice,  1891 .  —  @-  — 

Lima  beans,  California  (60)  lbs.) . 2  00  @2  05 

Foreign  medium,  1891 . . @ - 

Green  peas,  1891,  bbls.,  per  bush . 1  80  @1  85 

Green  peas,  1891,  bags,  per  bush . 1  75  @1  80 


CHEESE. 

State  factory,  full  cream— 

Fine .  9%@  9*4 

White,  fine .  9%@ 

Good  to  choice .  8%@  9ys 

Common  to  fair .  7)4@  8!4 

Part  Skims  Chenango  Co  ,  etc.,  choice 

colored .  6  @  6)4 

Part  skims  prime .  5  @  5*4 

Part  skims,  fair  to  good .  3*$@  4 

Part  skims,  common .  2*$@  5 

Full  skims .  1  @2 


ENSILAGE 

AND  FODDER-CUTTERS  of  ull  sizes, 
the  fastestcutting  and  best  ever  bu 
ing  Carriers,  both  straight  and 
angle,  of  any  length  required. 

For  full  informa 
tion  about  Cut¬ 
ters,  Carriers  and 
Drag-saw  Machines, 
and  “  Why  Ensilage 
Pays, ’’send  for  Ensi¬ 
lage  Catalogue. 

For  the  best  Horse - 

jatwers.  Threshers,  Clover-hullers,  Fanning-mills.  Feed- 
mills,  Circular-saw  Machines.  Land-rollers  and  Dog- 
powers,  send  for  Fearless  Catalogue. 

Address,  MINAKD  II A  It  I>E  It,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


Northern  and  Canada,  per  lb . $2  75@3  10 

Western  as  to  quality,  per  lb .  2  25@2  50 

Southern  as  to  quality .  2  20@2  40 

GRASS  SEED. 

Clover .  10)4@  15 

Timothy . 1  00  @1  30 

.  HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay,  No.  1,  per  100  lbs . 85  @  90 

No.  2,  per  100  lbs . 75  @  80 

Shipping,  per  100  lbs . 65  @  — 

Clover,  mixed,  per  100  lbs . 65  @  — 

Clover,  per  100  lbs . 60  @  70 

Hay,  salt,  per  100  lbs . 50  @  — 

Straw,  Long  Rye,  per  100  lbs . 55  @  60 

Straw,  Short  Rye,  per  100  lbs . 35  @  40 

Straw,  Oat,  per  1(K)  lbs . 45  @  $5 

8traw.  Wheat,  per  100  lbs . 40  @  — 

HONEY. 

White  clover,  1  lb.  bxs.,  per  lb . 10  @12 

2  lb.  bxes.,  per  lb .  8  @10 

Poor,  per  lb .  6  @8 

Buckwheat,  1  lb.  bxs.,  per  lb .  8  @10 

Buckwheat,  2  lb.  bxs.,  per  lb .  6  @8 

Extracted,  per  lb . 7*$@— 

Extracted  Southern,  per  gallon . 60  @70 

HOPS. 

N.  Y.  State,  1891,  choice . 23J4@25 

Fair  to  prime . 22  @23 

Common . 20  @21 

N.  Y.  State,  1890,  choice . —  @— 

Good  to  prime . —  @— 

Old  olds .  7  @10 

California,  1891  . 20  @23 

California,  1890 . 12  @17 

Pacific  Coast,  old  olds .  6  @10 

Bavarian . 47  @50 

MEATS  AND  8TOCK. 

Live  veal  calves,  prime,  per  lb . 8  @- 

Falr  to  good,  per  lb .  7%@  7% 

Common  to  medium,  per  lb .  6  @  7 

Live  calves,  Western,  per  lb .  3  @5 

Live  calves,  Duitermilk,  per  lb .  3  @3)4 

Grassers,  per  lb .  2J4@  3 

Calves,  city  dressed,  per  lb .  9  @11 

Country  dressed,  prime . 10J4@11 

Country  dressed,  fair  to  good . 9*$@10 

Country  dressed,  common  to  medium..  8  @9 

Dressed,  buttermilk,  per  lb .  6  @  7 

Dressed  grassers,  per  lb .  5  @  6 

Spring  Lambs,  alive,  near-by,  per  lb . 6*$@  6% 

Alive,  poor  to  good,  per  lb .  5  @6 

Sheep,  alive,  good  to  prime,  per  lb .  4%@  5*4 

Sheep,  alive,  poor  to  fair,  per  lb .  3*$@  4*$ 


Country  dressed,  medium,  per  lb .  7%@  7*4 

Country  dressed,  heavy .  -  @  - 

Live,  per  100  lbs . 5  25@5  75 


POTATOES. 


Long  Island  In  bulk . 1  50®  1  75 

Jersey,  Prime . 1  25®  1  50 

Sweet,  Southern  yellow,  per  bbl  . 2  50@  2  75 

TALLOW. 

City  prime  ($2  for  hogsheads) . 4%@4% 

Country  (packages  fresh) . . 4%@4  5-16 


POULTRY— LIVE. 

Spring  chickens,  per  lb.,  large .  13  @  14 

Medium,  per  lb.,  large .  12*4@  13 

Fowls,  Jersey,  State  and  Penn.,  per  lb. ..  13  @  13*4 

Western,  per  lb .  13  @  13*$ 

S’n  and  So’ western,  per  lb .  13  @  — 

Roosters,  mixed,  per  lb .  7*4@  8 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb .  11  @  13 

Ducks,  N.  Y.,  N.  J.  &  Pa.,  per  pair .  70  @  90 

Ducks,  Western,  per  pair .  60  @  80 

Southern,  per  pair .  50  @  60 

Geese,  Western,  per  pair  . . 1  25  @1  50 

S’n  and  Southwest’n.  per  oair....  ..  1  12  @1  25 

Live,  pigeons,  per  pair .  30  @  35 


POULTRY— DRESSED. 

Turkeys,  spring,  per  lb . . 20  @25 

Old  mixed  weights,  prime . 18  @— 

Phlla.  chick's,  3  to  3%  lbs  to  pair,  per  lb . 17  @19 

Chickens,  mixed  weights,  per  lb . 14  @16 

Western  chick's,  dry  picked  choice,  per  lb  ..13  @14 

Chickens,  dry  picked  lair . 12  @12*4 

Chick's  scalded,  choice,  per  lb . 12*4@13 

Chick's  scalded,  fair  to  good,  per  lb . 11  @12 

Chickens,  Inferior .  8  @10 

Fowls,  Western  prime  dry  picked . 12*4®  13 

Western  prime,  scalded . 13  @13 

Western,  poor  to  fair . 9  @11 

Old  Roosters .  8  @— 

Spring  Ducks,  per  lb,  Long  Island . 16  @17 

Eastern,  per  lb  . 16  @17 

Jersey  and  Up-River,  per  lb . 14  @15 

Old  ducks,  Jersey  and  Up-River,  per  lb...  .10  @11 

Spring  ducks.  Western,  per  lb .  8  @12 

Old  ducks.  Western .  8  @10 

Spring  geese,  Eastern,  per  lb . 18  @  — 

Tame  squabs,  white,  per  doz . 2  50@2  75 

Dark  and  poor,  per  doz . 1  50@1  75 


VEGETABLES. 

Cabbage,  L.  I.  and  J’y  Flat  Dutch  per  100  .  3  00®  5  00 


Cauliflower.  L.  I.  and  Jersey,  per  bbl .  1  00@  3  00 

Celery,  Mich.,  per  doz.  roots .  10@  15 

Local,  per  doz.  bunches .  1  00@  1  75 

Corn,  Hackensack  Jersey,  per  100 . 1  25®  -  — 

Fair  to  good,  per  100 .  ?5@  1  00 

Egg  plant,  Jersey,  per  box .  75@  1  25 

Lima  beans,  jersey  Potato,  per  bag . 1  25®  1  50 

Jersey  flat,  per  bag .  75@  1  GO 

Onions,  Conn,  white,  per  bbl .  1  75®  2  50 

Conn,  yellow,  per  bbl .  2  00® - 

Conn  red,  per  bbl .  1  50®  l  75 

Orange  Co.  red,  per  bbl .  1  25®  1  50 

State  and  Western  yellow,  per  bbl .  1  75@  2  00 

Jersey  and  L.  I.  yellow,  per  bbl .  2  00@ - 

Peppers,  near-by,  per  bbl  .  60@  75 

Pickles,  cucumber,  large,  per  1000 .  2  25®  2  50 

Cucumber,  small,  per  1000 .  1  75@  2  25 

Pumpkins,  L.  I.  and  Jersey,  per  bbl .  50®  1  00 

Tomatoes.  Jersey,  per  box .  13®  25 

FEED. 

Bran,  40  lb . per  cwt.  $  65  ®  67*4 

60  lb .  65  ®  — 

Middlings,  80  lb .  65  @  — 

1001b .  75  @  80 

Sharps .  75  ®  80 

Hominy  Chop .  —  @  — 

Oil  meal .  1  20  @1  25 

Cotton-seed  meal .  . . . @-  — 

GRAIN. 

Wheat . $0  79)4®  79% 

Rye .  62  @  63 

Barley . —  @ 

Corn .  54  @  56 

Oats . .  38*4®  47 


7  Valuable  T3  13  G*  L"  NT  "  |  1  C*  |"A  to  our  old  Subscribers  only  on 
Books,  *  *1  Erf<0  Erf  IN  1  Erf  LJ  conditions  named  at  foot. 


$200.00 


IN  CASH  ALSO  GIVEN  AWAY.  SEE  BELOW. 

A  series  of  complete  manuals  of  the  subjects  treated,  condensed 
in  handy  form.  Written  by  specialists.  All  fresh,  new  and  up  to 
date.  No  old,  worn-out,  worthless  trash  so  often  found  in  cheap 
books.  These  mostly  treat  of  subjects  giving  particular  information 
wanted  by  farmers,  and  which  other  and  standard  hooks  fail  to 
condense  for  handy  use.  Given  to  our  subscribers:  see  terms  at  foot. 


Window  Gardening. — A  lot  of  de¬ 
lightful  and  practical  articles  and  pleasing  Illus¬ 
trations.  Written  by  expert  flower  and  plant- 
growers.  Covers  every  phase  of  plant-culture  in 
the  house.  Price,  10  cents. 

The  New  Celery  Culture. — Abstracts 
of  articles  on  the  latest  and  best  methods  of 
growing  celery  for  profit.  It  particularly  de¬ 
tails  the  “  new  culture,"  which  does  away  with  the 
laborious  and  expensive  ridging  system.  20  cents. 

Cooking  Cauliflower. — All  about  the 

food  value  of  this  delicious  vegetable  and  how  best 
to  prepare  It  for  the  table.  20  cents. 

My  Handkerchief  Garden :  Size  25 

x60  feet.  Results:  A  Garden,  Fresh  Vegetables, 
Exercise,  Health,  and  $20.49  in  cash.  An  explicit 
account  of  actual  operations  on  a  village  house- 
lot.  20  cents. 

How  to  Plant  a  Place,  (toth  ed.) 

More  than  60  original  engravings.  Reasons  for 
planting;  judicious  planting;  planning  a  place; 
how  and  what  to  order;  soli;  caring  for  the  stock 
before  planting;  sowing  seeds;  after  planting; 
management  of  plants.  20  cents. 

The  Modification  of  Plants  by  Cli¬ 
mate. — An  essay  on  the  influence  of 

climate  upon  size,  forn4  color,  fruitfulness,  etc., 
with  a  discussion  of  acclimation.  20  cents. 

The  New  Botany. — A  useful  Guide 

in  studying  “the  beautllul  science.”— By  W.  J. 
Beal.  25  cents. 

Accidents  and  Emergencies.  —  A 

useful  pamphlet,  practical  In  every  line.  Tells 
just  what  to  do.  Alphabetically  arranged.  20  cents. 

Ensilage  and  the  Silo. — Conserved 

Cattle  Food.  All  about  preserved  fodder.  The  ex¬ 
perience  of  50  ensilage  farmers.  What  ensilage  Is. 
Construction  of  silos.  The  perfect  ensilage.  How 
to  grow  it.  Feeding,  etc.  Illustrated.  20  cents. 


Milk:  Making  and  Marketing.  Being 
an  illustrated  account  of  the  methods,  herds  and 
appliances  of  several  remarkably  successful  mllk- 
produclng  farms.  20  cents 

Canning  and  Preserving  Fruits  and 
Vegetables,  and  Preparing  Fruit 
Pastes  and  Syrups. — The  experience 

of  practical  workers.  Hundreds  of  tested  receipts 
from  famous  preserves.  Also  a  chapter  on  evapor¬ 
ation  of  fruits  on  a  large  scale.  20  cents. 

Insects. — Valuable  information  on 

the  most  approved  methods  of  fighting  Insect  foes. 
10  cents. 

Cross-Breeding  and  Hybridizing:— 

The  Philosophy  of  the  Crossing  of  Plants ,  considered 
with  Reference  to  their  Cultivation.—  By  L.  H. 
Bailey.  Combines  the  results  of  faithful  study 
and  exhaustive  practical  experiment,  In  a  style 
simple  yet  comprehensive.  20  cents. 

How  to  Rid  Buildings  and  Farms 
of  Rats,  Mice,  Gophers,  Ground  Squir¬ 
rels,  Prairie  Dogs,  Rabbits,  Moles,  Minks,  Weasels 
and  other  Pests,  quickly  and  safely.  How  to  snare 
Hawks  and  Owls.  40  cents. 

The  Business  Hen;  Breeding  and 
Feeding  Poultry  for  Profit.  —  By 

twelve  of  the  foremost  American  poultrymen.  For 
all  who  are  interested  In  the  doings  of  “the  little 
American  hen,”  and  especially  In  the  methods  by 
which  practical  poultrymen  make  her  so  profitable 
an  egg  and  meat  machine.  40  cents. 

Chemicals  and  Clover. — (105th  thou¬ 
sand)  A  concise  and  practical  discussion  of  the 
all-important  topic  of  commercial  fertilizers.  In 
connection  with  green  manuring  In  bringing  up 
worn-out  soils,  and  in  general  farm  practice. 
20  cents. 

Tuberous  Begonias. — Culture  and 

management  of  a  most  promising  race  of  plants 
new  to  American  gardens.  By  numerous  practical 
growers.  20  cents, 


OUR  SPECIAL.  OFFER.— Any  one  of  the  above  books  will 
be  sent,  prepaid,  for  the  price  named.  Books  to  the  amount  of  40 
cents  in  return  for  three  trial  subscriptions  to  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  at  25  cents  each.  Ditto  SI  worth  for  six  trial  subscriptions  ; 
$2  worth  for  only  ten  trial  subscriptions.  This  offer  is  open  only  to 
our  regular  subscribers.  Thus  we  offer  our  friends  very  nearly  the 
whole  amount  of  the  trial-subscription  money  in  return  for  their 
kind  efforts.  But  WE  WANT  500,000  READERS!  When 
we  tell  you  that  these  books  are  having  a  large  sale  at  full  prices ; 
that  these  trial  subscriptions  actually  cost  us  to  fill,  for  the  papers 
and  clerical  work,  much  more  than  we  get  for  them  even  at  25  cents 
each,  then  you  will  understand  the  great  liberality  of  the  offer.  The 
possible  advantage  to  us  is  that  the  trial  subscribers  may  become 
permanent  readers,  and  thus  swell  our  regular  list.  Remember,  also, 
that  we  have  $200  (Two  Hundred  Dollars)  to  divide,  pro  rata, 
among  all  those  of  our  present  subscribers  who  on  January  1  next 
shall  have  sent  in  only  ten  or  more  trial  subscriptions.  This  is  in 
addition  to  any  other  premiums. 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Times  Building,  New  York. 
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BOOKS  TO  BUY. 


A  Western  Farmer’s 
Outing. 

PART  I. 

I  hate  medicine,  and  never  take  it  un¬ 
less  actually  compelled  to,  but  as  I  never 
fully  recovered  from  a  severe  attack  of 
layrippe  last  winter,  I  was  informed  that 
I  must  take  medicine  or  an  outing-,  and 
I  chose  the  latter. 

Packing  a  good-sized  grip  with  flannel  or 
outing  shirts,  underclothing,  socks,  hand¬ 
kerchiefs,  ties,  etc,,  and  a  heavy  woolen 
suit,  and  attaching  thereto  a  light  over¬ 
coat,  I  donned  a  light  summei  woolen  suit 
and  set  out.  At  St.  Louis  I  purchased  a 
ticket  to  St.  Paul,  via  Mississippi  River 
steamers,  then  I137  rail  to  Duluth,  thence  to 
Mackinac  and  Chicago  by  lake  steamers, 
and  home  by  rail.  The  distance  covered 
is  something  over  2,000  miles,  and  on 
steamers  includes  board  and  lodging,  and 
the  cost  is  a  fraction  over  2%  cents  a 
mile.  Of  course,  I  have  the  privilege  of 
stopping  off  10  to  15  days  at  a  time  at  any 
point  on  the  route. 

The  time  required  to  make  the  trip  up 
the  Father  of  Waters  from  St.  Louis  to 
St.  Paul  is  about  five  days,  the  return 
trip  about  the  same.  The  steamers  are 
fairly  well  fitted  up  for  the  convenience 
of  travelers  and  the  officers  are  polite 
and  attentive  to  the  wants  of  their  pas¬ 
sengers,  while  the  table  is  excellent. 

The  scenery  along  the  lower  portion 
of  the  route  is  not  of  a  very  inspiring 
character,  but  when  the  upper  parts  of 
Illinois  and  Iowa  are  reached  the  bluffs 
on  either  hand  rise  skyward,  and  the 
hills  roll  away  into  the  States  named  in 
varicolored  mountain-like  billows.  The 
farther  up  we  go  the  more  beautiful  the 
scenery  becomes,  the  clearer  the  waters 
below7  and  the  atmosphere  above,  while 
a  delicious  coolness  pervades  the  air,  re¬ 
viving  the  drooping  spirits,  quickening 
the  appetite  and  filling  a  person  as  full 
of  life  and  pranks  as  a  bad  boy. 

The  class  of  people  who  travel  this 
route  are  chiefly  townspeople  in  moder¬ 
ate  circumstances,  school  teachers  and 
the  better  class  of  farmers  who  are  tak¬ 
ing  an  easy  outing  for  the  benefit  of  their 
health.  I  find  quite  a  considerable  num¬ 
ber  of  people  whose  vacations  are  lim¬ 
ited  to  two  or  three  weeks  taking  this 
trip.  They  stop  a  few  days  about  the 
little  lakes  near  St.  Paul  and  Minneapo¬ 
lis  and  fish  and  have  a  good  time  gener¬ 
ally  and  then  return,  and  I  have  yet  to 
find  one  who  doesn’t  want  to  repeat  the 
dose. 

Of  course  the  summer  girl  is  out  in 
force, and  she  helps  immensely  to  brighten 
and  enliven  the  journey,  and  what  is 
pleasant  to  note  is  that  she  is  quite  as 
often  a  farmer’s  daughter  as  the  daughter 
of  a  merchant  or  professional  man. 
Usually  she  is  traveling  with  her  mother, 
or  an  aunt,  or  there  are  two  or  three  of 
her  with  an  uncle  or  brother,  and  she 
averages  as  stylish  and  as  full  of  life  and 
jollity  as  any  summer  girl  in  the  land. 

If  some  of  the  parties  who  are  con¬ 
stantly  croaking  about  the  down-trodden, 
debt-ridden  farmer  could  see  his  daughter 
parading  or  dancing  about  a  Mississippi 
steamer  they  would  send  up  a  great  howl 
of  indignation  at  the  extravagance  and 
vanity  of  the  agriculturist.  Yet  I  venture 
the  assertion  that  not  one  in  50  of  these 
chronic  croakers  could  tell  anywhere 
near  how  much  one  of  these  maidens’ 
outfit  really  costs.  They  might  be  sur¬ 
prised  if  they  knew  how  neatly  and 
stylishly  an  ingenious  woman  can  array 
herself  for  about  one-half  the  sum  a 
tobacco  user  spits  or  puffs  away  in  a  year. 

I  interviewed  a  large  number  of  the 
farmers  on  the  boat  and  learned  that 
they  are  quite  well  satisfied  with  their 
lot,  and  with  the  outlook.  It  is  very 
evident  that  they  belong  to  the  progress¬ 
ive  type  of  soil  tillers — men  who  do  not 
everlastingly  follow  in  the  old  ruts  cut  out 
by  their  grandfathers.  I  find  that  many 
of  them  are  on  the  retired  list.  That  is, 
they  have  turned  the  farms  over  to  their 
children  or  to  tenants  and  are  resting 
from  their  labors.  But  what  seems  to  me 


quite  remarkable  is  that  every  one  of  this 
class  I  chatted  with  still  retains  the  man¬ 
agement  or  oversight  of  the  farm  in  his 
own  hands.  They  all  dictate  how  many 
acres  shall  be  put  in  wheat,  oats,  corn, 
clover,  etc. ;  how  many  shall  be  pastured 
and  how  much  stock  shall  be  kept.  Three 
of  them  had  made  long-term  arrange¬ 
ments  with  their  tenants  wherein  they 
furnished  half  the  stock,  etc.,  and  re¬ 
ceived  half  the  increase  of  the  same,  and 
half  the  grain,  etc.,  grown  on  the  farm. 
They  paid  half  the  running  expenses  and 
received  half  the  proceeds.  In  each  case, 
however,  the  tenant  paid  all  of  his  own 
household  expenses. 

On  the  lower  deck  are  several  strong, 
hardy-looking  young  fellows  bound  for 
the  harvest  fields  of  the  North.  They 
have  bought  passage  tickets  and  are 
boarding  themselves  and  sleeping  among 
the  freight  or  on  the  soft  side  of  a  plank 
When  the  steamer  stops  at  a  town  they 
“  chip  in  ”  and  send  one  of  their  number 
ashore  for  provisions.  They  seem  to  be 
happy  and  having  a  good  time.  They  are 
all  sons  of  small  and  tenant  farmers,  and 
are  going  to  see  the  country,  and  expect 
to  pny  all  expenses  with  the  wages  they 
earn  in  the  harvest  fields,  f.  gkunuy. 

Odds  and  Ends. 

Hurrah  For  New  England  ! — In  his 
speech  before  the  New  England  Society 
President  Daniel  Needham  said: 

Whence  came  the  money  to  build  the 
great  lines  of  railroad  to  the  Pacific 
coast?  Whence  have  come  the  millions 
of  dollars  which  have  built  up  Chicago, 
Minneapolis  and  other  great  cities  of  the 
West,  and  have  developed  the  farming 
lands  of  its  great  agricultural  States  ? 
Who  holds  the  stocks,  bonds  and  mort¬ 
gages  which  represent  this  great  outlay 
of  wealth  and  this  vast  enterprise  and 
have  secured  to  the  United  States  a  growth 
and  development  without  precedence  in 
any  other  part  of  the  world?  May  we 
not  trace  the  conception  and  origin  of 
this  great  outflow  of  enterprise  and 
money  to  the  people  of  our  own  New 
England?  And,  although  these  evidences 
of  debt  and  enterprise  are  still  held 
among  our  people,  there  is  yet  an  ever- 
increasing  surplus  which  finds  distribu¬ 
tion  by  every  mail  and  express  for  the 
farther  development  of  Western  eities, 
towns  and  farming  lands.  Is  there  not 
on  every  hand  evidence  not  to  be  mis¬ 
taken,  that  as  we  have  been  in  the  past 
so  are  we  in  the  present,  a  great  living 
factor  in  the  building  up  of  all  the 
States  west  of  the  great  lakes  ?  Do  not 
the  facts  connected  with  the  life  of  the 
New  England  farmer,  who  has  given 
proper  study  to  his  occupation,  show 
clearly  that  our  New  England  farms  are 
now  yielding  a  larger  compensation  for 
the  amount  of  labor  and  investment  than 
the  average  farms  west  of  the  Mississippi 
River  ? 

Piles  fok  Prizes. — I  have  seen  many 
funny  things  in  the  course  of  my  career, 
now  nearly  three  score  years,  but  the 
“cake  is  taken,”  the  prize  for  originality 
is  won  by  a  Western  agricultural  paper, 
a  copy  of  which  was  recently  sent  to  me. 
As  a  special  favor  to  its  readers,  it  has 
made  arrangements  to  sell  to  them,  for 
one-third  the  usual  price,  the  following  : 

100  two-grain  quinine  pills. 

100  anti-dyspeptic  pills. 

100  compound  cathartic  pills. 

100  liver  granules. 

100  Iron  pills. 

100  antl-coustlpatlon  pills. 

Just  think  of  it !  As  Squeers  said, 
“  Here’s  richness.”  Six  hundred  pills 
are  offered,  postage  paid,  with  full  direc¬ 
tions  for  using,  for  the  extremely  modest 
sum  of  $1.50,  or  four  pills  for  a  cent. 
The  doctors’  trade  will  be  ruined  among 
the  constituents  of  that  paper.  What’s 
the  use  of  paying  him  $1  for  a  visit  and 
three  or  four  pills  when  you  can  get  the 
latter  from  this  collection  for  a  cent. 
Have  you  a  chill?  take  a  quinine  pill.  Are 
you  feverish  instead  of  chilly  ?  the  same 
wonderful  pills  will  restore  your  equilib¬ 
rium.  Have  you  been  gorging  yourself 
and  don'tefeel  very  well  ?  take  a  couple 
of  “anti-dyspeptic”  pills;  if  they  fail  to 
connect,  try  the  “  compound  cathartics,” 
which  generally  get  there,  but,  if  not, 
try  some  of  the  “  liver  granules.”  If  re¬ 
lief  is  still  unattained,  absorb  a  few  of 
the  “  anti-constipation  ”  pills.  You  will 
by  this  time  be  killed  or  cured,  with  the 
chances  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  former. 

Seriously,  we  can  imagine  nothing 
worse  for  the  health  of  a  family  than  to 
have  such  a  collection  of  drugs  placed  at 
their  disposal.  It  will  be  very  apt  to 
make  a  family  of  invalids  of  them  In¬ 
stead  of  learning  to  so  live  that  health  is 
at  hand,  they  get  into  careless  ways  and 
then  resort  to  the  pill  box  in  the  vain 
hope  of  escaping  the  penalty  for  Nature’s 
laws  transgressed.  1  trust  The  Rural 
will  never  go  into  such  a  business. 

Sanitarian. 


SPRAYING  CROPS:  Why,  When  and 

How  to  Do  It.  By  Prop.  Clarence  M.  Weed.  A 
Handy  volume  of  about  100  pages;  Illustrated. 
Covers  the  whole  field  of  the  Insect  and  fungous 
enemies  of  crops  for  which  the  spray  is  used.  The 
followln  f  topics  are  discussed  In  a  concise,  prac¬ 
tical  manner: 

Spraying  Against  Insects.  Feeding-Habits  of  In¬ 
sects.  Spraying  Against  Fungous  Diseases.  The 
Philosophy  of  Spraying.  Spraying-Apparatus.  Spray¬ 
ing  Trees  in  Blossom.  Precautions  in  Spraying.  In¬ 
secticides  used  in  Spraying.  Fungicides  used  in 
Spraying.  Combining  Insecticides  and  Fungicides. 
Cost  of  Spraying-Materials.  Prejudice  Against 
Spraying.  Spraying  the  Larger  Fruits.  Spraying 
Small  Fruits  and  Nursery  Stock.  Spraying  Shade- 
trees,  Ornamental  Plants  and  Flowers.  Spraying 
Vegetables,  Field  Crops  and  Domestic  Animals, 
Price:  In  stiff  paper  cover,  50  cents;  flexible  cloth,  75 
cents. 

IMPROVING  THE  FARM  :  Or,  Methods 
of  Culture  that  shall  afford  a  profit,  and  at  the 
same  time  increase  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  By 
Lucius  D.  DAVIS. 

The  contents  treat  exhaustively  on  renewing  run¬ 
down  farms,  and  comprise  the  following  chapters: 
Book  Farming.  The  Run-Down  Farm.  Will  It  Pay 
to  Improve  the  Farm?  How  Farms  become  Exhausted. 
Thorough  Tillage.  Rotation  of  Crops.  Green  Man¬ 
uring.  More  About  Clover.  Barn-Yard  Manure- 
How  Made,  its  Cost  and  Value,  How  Prepared  and 
Applied.  The  Use  of  Wood- Ashes.  Commercial  B'er- 
tilizers.  Special  Fertilizers.  Complete  Manures. 
Experiments  with  Fertilizers.  Stock  on  the  Farm. 
Providing  Food  for  Stock.  Specialties  in  Farming 
Price:  Cloth.  $1. 

HOW  TO  RID  BUILDINGS  AND  FARMS 

OF  RATS,  Mice,  Gophers,  Ground-Squirrels, 
Prairie  Dogs,  Rabbits,  Moles,  Minks,  Weasels  and 
other  pests,  quickly  and  safely.  How  to  snare 
Hawks  and  Owls.  Valuable  hints  to  Housekeep¬ 
ers,  Farmers  and  Poultry  Keepers.— By  “Pick¬ 
ett.”  Price,  paper,  20  cents. 

CROSS-BREEDING  AND  HYBRIDIZ¬ 
ING: — The  Philosophy  of  the  Crossing  of  Plants,  con¬ 
sidered  with  Reference  to  their  Cultivation.— By 
L.  H.  Bailey. 

The  main  subject-matter  of  this  book  was  delivered 
as  a  lecture  before  the  Messachusetts  State  Board  of 
Agriculture  in  Boston,  December  1, 1891.  Like  all  the 
writings  of  Professor  Bailey,  it  happily  combines  the 
results  of  faithful  study  and  exhaustive  practical 
experiment,  in  a  style  which  is  at  once  simple  yet 
comprehensive,  and  which  is  interesting  and  valu¬ 
able  both  to  the  learned  and  unlearned  reader. 
Rural  Library  Series.  Price,  paper,  40  cents. 

THE  MODIFICATION  OF  PLANTS  BY 

CLIMATE.— By  A.  A.  CuoziEIt. 

An  essay  on  the  Influence  of  climate  upon  size, 
form,  color,  fruitfulness,  etc.,  with  a  discussion  on 
the  question  of  acclimation.  35  pp.,  paper.  Price, 
paper.  25  cents. 

THE  CAULIFLOWER.— By  A.  A.  Cro- 

zier.  Origin  and  History  of  this  increasingly 
Important  and  always  delicious  vegetable. 

The  Cauliflower  Industry. — In  Europe.  In  the 
Un'ted  States.  Importation  of  Cauliflowers. 

Management  of  the  Crop.— Soil.  Fertilizers.  Plant¬ 
ing.  Cultivating.  Harvesting.  Keeping.  Marketing. 

The  Early  Crop.— Caution  against  planting  it 
largely.  Special  directions.  Buttoning. 

Cauliflower  Regions  of  the  United  States.— Ui  per 
Atlantic  Coast.  Lake  Region.  Prairie  Region.  Cauli¬ 
flowers  in  the  South.  The  Pacific  Coast. 

Insect  and  Fungous  Enemies.— Flea-Beetle.  Cut- 
Worms.  Cabbage-Maggot.  Cabbage-Worm.  Stem- 
Rot.  Damping-Off.  Black-Leg. 

Cauliflower-Seed.— Importance  of  careful  selec¬ 
tion.  Where  the  Seed  is  Grown.  Influence  erf  Cli¬ 
mate.  American-grown  Seed. 

Varieties —Descriptive  Catalogue.  Order  of  earli¬ 
ness.  Variety  tests.  Best  Varieties. 

Broccoli.— Difference  between  Broccoli  and  Cauli¬ 
flower.  Cultivation,  use  and  varieties  of  Broccoli. 

Cooking  Cauliflower.  —  Digestibility.  Nutritive 
Value.  Chemical  Composition.  Recipes. 

Price,  cloth,  $1. 

INSECTS  AND  INSECTICIDES.  —  A 

Practical  Manual  Concerning  Noxious  Insects 
and  the  Methods  of  Preventing  their  Injuries.  By 
Clarence  M.  Weed,  Professor  of  Entomology 
and  Zoology,  New  Hampshire  State  College. 

1  think  that  you  have  gotten  together  a  very  useful 
and  valuable  little  book.— Dn.  C.  V.  Riley,  U.  S. 
Entomologist. 

It  is  excellent.  I  must  congratulate  you  on  the 
skill  you  have  displayed  in  putting  in  the  most  im¬ 
portant  insects,  and  the  complete  manner  In  which 
you  have  done  the  work.— James  Fletcher,  Do¬ 
minion  Entomologist. 

I  am  well  pleased  with  it.  There  is  certainly  a  de¬ 
mand  for  just  such  a  work.— Dr.  F.  M.  Hexamer, 
Editor  American  Agriculturist. 

Price,  cloth,  $1.25. 

POPULAR  ERRORS  ABOUT  PLANTS. 

—By  A.  A.  Crozier. 

A  collection  of  errors  and  superstitions  entertained 
by  farmers,  gardeners  and  others,  together  with  brief 
scientific  refutations.  Highly  interesting  to  students 
and  intelligent  readers  of  the  new  and  attractive  in 
rural  literature,  and  of  real  value  to  practical  culti¬ 
vators  who  want  to  know  the  truth  about  their  work. 
Price,  cloth.  $1. 

TUBEROUS  BEGONIAS:  Culture  and 

Management  of  a  Most  Promising  Race  of  Plants 
New  to  American  Gardens.— By  Numerous 
Practical  Growers. 

Reproduced  from  The  American  Garden  with 
the  addition  of  much  new  matter  Price,  paper, 
20  cents. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM -CULTURE  FOR 
America.  By  James  Morton.  An  excellent 
and  thorough  book  ;  especially  adapted  to  the 
culture  of  Chrysanthemums  in  America. 

The  contents  include  Propagation  by  Grafting,  In 
arching  and  Seed.  American  History.  Propagation 
by  Cuttings.  Exhibition  Plants.  Classification.  Ex¬ 
hibition  Blooms.  Soil  for  Potting.  Watering  and 
Liquid  Manure.  Selection  of  Plants.  Top-Dressing. 
Hints  on  Exhibitions.  List  of  Synonyms.  Staking 
and  Tying.  General  Culture.  Insects  and  Diseases. 
Standard  Chrysanthemums.  Sports  and  Variations. 
Disbudding  and  Thinning.  Oriental  and  European 
History.  Calendar  of  Monthly  Operations.  Chrysan¬ 
themum  Shows  and  Organizations.  National  Chrys¬ 
anthemum  Society.  Early  and  Late-Flowering 
Varieties.  Chrysanthemums  as  House-Plants.  Varie¬ 
ties  for  Various  Purposes.  Price:  Cloth,  $1;  paper, 
00  cents. 

THE  NEW  BOTANY:  A  Lecture  on  the 
best  method  of  Teaching  the  Science.  Valuable 
to  Students  and  Amateurs,  being  a  Useful  Guide 
in  Studying  “  The  Beautiful  Science.”— By  W.  J. 
Beal,  M.Sc.,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Botany,  Agri¬ 
cultural  College,  Michigan.  Third  Edition,  en¬ 
larged  and  revised.  Price,  paper,  25  cents. 

LANDSCAPE  GARDENING.— By  Elias 

A.  Long. 

A  practical  treatise  comprising  32  diagrams  of  ac¬ 
tual  grounds  and  parts  of  grounds,  with  copious  ex¬ 
planations.  Of  the  diagrams,  all  but  nine  hnve  ap 
peared  in  the  serial,  “  Taste  and  Tact  in  Arranging 
Home  and  Other  Grounds,”  which  has  been  so  at¬ 
tractive  a  feature  of  Popular  Gardening  and  The 
American  Garden  during  the  past  year.  But  in 
the  new  form  the  matter  has  been  entirely  rewritten 
Printed  on  heavy  plate  paper,  it  is  unsurpassed  foi 
beauty  by  any  other  work  on  Landscape  Gardening 
Price,  in  stiff  paper  covers,  50  cents. 

MY  HANDKERCHIEF  GARDEN  :  Size 

25  x  60  feet.  Results:  A  Garden,  Fresh  Vegeta¬ 
bles,  Exercise,  Health,  and  $20.49  in  Cash.— By 
Charles  Barnard. 

Being  an  explicit  account  of  Mr.  Barnard's  actual 
operations  on  a  suburban  village  house-lot.  Inter¬ 
esting  and  valuable  to  all  suburban  dwellers,  pro¬ 
fessional  men  and  mechanics.  Price,  paper,  25  cents 

JUST  OUT. 

Fruit  Culture, 

and  the  Laying  Out  and 
Management  of  a  Country 
Home. — By  W.  C.  Strong,  Ex- 
President  of  the  Massachusetts  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Society,  and  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  American  Bornological 
Society.  Illustrated  New  revised 
edition,  with  many  additions,  mak¬ 
ing  it  the  latest  and  freshest  hook 
on  the  subject. 

CONTENTS. 

1.  Rural  Homes— Choice  of  Locality— Treat¬ 
ment— A  Good  Lawn— The  Approach. 

II.  Fruits— Location  of  the  Fruit-Garden— Suc¬ 
cess  in  Fruit-Culture— Profit  in  Fruit  Cul¬ 
ture. 

III.  How  to  Procure  Trees— Quality— How  to 

Plant— Time  to  Plant— Preparing  the  Land 
—Fertilizers— Cutting  Back— Distances  for 
Planting. 

IV.  Care  of  the  Fruit-Garden— Irrigation— Ap¬ 

plication  of  Fertilizers— Thinning  the  Fruit 
—Labels. 

V.  r.  he  Apple— Insects  Injurious  to  the  Apple. 

VI.  The  Pear— Dwarf  Pears— Situation  and  Soil- 
Pruning— Ripening  the  Fruit— Insects  In¬ 
jurious  to  the  Pear— Diseases. 

VII.  The  Peach— Injurious  Insects  and  Diseases  of 
the  Peach— Nectarines. 

VIII.  The  Plum— Insects  and  Diseases  of  the  Plum 
—Apricots. 

IX.  The  Cherry— Insects  Injurious  to  the  Cherry 

X.  The  Quince— Insects  Injurious  to  the  Quince 

XI. ,  The  Grape  —  Grape-Houses  —  Varieties—  In 
sects  Injurious  to  the  Grape— Mildew. 

XII.  The  Currant— Insects  Attacking  the  Curran 
—The  Gooseberry. 

XIII.  The  Raspberry— The  Blackberry. 

XIV.  The  Strawberry. 

XV.  The  Mulberry— The  Fig— Rhubarb— Aspar¬ 
agus. 

XVI.  Propagating  Fruit  Trees— From  the  Seed— By 
Division— By  Cuttings— By  Layers— By  Bud¬ 
ding— By  Grafting. 

XVII.  Insecticides— Fungicides— Recipes. 

“  Mr.  Strong  gives  evidence  of  that  thorough  grasp  of 
the  subject  which  he  has  gained  from  30  years'  experi¬ 
ence  as  an  orchardist.  His  book  is  a  simple,  clear 
well-condensed  manual  of  practical  information  on 
the  fundamental  principles  involved  in  the  success¬ 
ful  cultivation  of  each  species  of  fruit.”— Boston 
Advertiser. 

“  In  no  branch  of  intelligence  has  there  heen  so 
much  advance  as  in  horticulture.  Every  yea  solves 
new  problems  insoluble  before,  and  with  new  ideas 
new  books  follow.  It  is  in  just  this  line  (in  the  en¬ 
deavor  to  elucidate  fundamental  principles)  that  Mr. 
Strong  believes  he  finds  an  unoccupied  field,  and  this 
book  is  the  result.”— Thomas  Meehan,  in  Gardener’s 
Monthly. 

“  A  most  inspiring  little  book,  and  one  that  fairly 
makes  the  mouth  water,  the  subjects  treated  are  so 
suggestive  of  flavor  and  fineness.”— Philadelphia 
Ledger. 

“There  is  very  little  in  this  book  that  will  not  be 
found  applicable  to  fruit  culture  in  the  South  as  well 
as  the  North.”— Charleston  News  and  Courier. 

“The  author  has  shown  excellent  Judgment  in 
giving  tjie  particular  information  which  small  fruit 
ralsei  j  wish  to  know.”— Boston  Transcript. 

“The  directions  are  specific  enough  to  be  under¬ 
stood  by  beginners  and  wise  enough  to  be  of  profit  to 
experienced  fruit  growers.”— Home  and  Farm  (Louis¬ 
ville). 

Price,  in  one  volume,  16mo.,  cloth,  11. 
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Live  Stock  Matters 

FORKFULS  OF  FACTS. 

LINES  TO  NANCY  HANKS. 

“  QUEEN  OF  THE  TURF.” 

Nancy  Hanks  makes  the  crank’s 
Heart  increase  its  beat 
When  the  rhyme  out  of  time 
She  knocks  with  her  feet. 

Nancv  Hanks  plays  sad  pranks 
With  the  record’s  tail, 

I  should  shout— knocks  it  out 
When  she  puts  on  sail. 

Nancy!  Nancy!  You're  the  queen  I  fancy ! 

Hound  you  trot,  like  a  shot, 

Never  once  get  prancy ! 

Nancy!  Nancy!  Round  you  go,  old  Nancy, 
Make  no  break!  Take  the  cake! 

We’ll  stand  by  you  Nancy! 

Don't  put  the  steers  in  the  cow  pas¬ 
ture. 

That  hen  house  will  remain  ill-starred 
that  is  not  lined  with  paper  tarred. 

Any'  family  with  a  half-acre  garden 
can  keep  a  Jersey  cow  as  cheaply  as  they 
can  keep  a  pig. 

We  have  found  this  mixture  excellent 
for  healing  old  sores  on  a  horse — three 
parts  sweet  oil  to  one  part  carbolic  acid. 

A  Scotch  farmer  has  a  new  “  notion  ” 
about  feeding  skim-milk  to  calves.  Be¬ 
fore  feeding  he  warms  it  by  plunging  a 
red-hot  iron  into  it.  This,  he  claims,  not 
only  warms,  but  gives  higher  feeding 
value,  though  why  he  does  not  explain. 

A  man  who  sells  eight  acres  of  sweet 
corn  said  a  few  weeks  ago  :  “  Can’t  sup¬ 

ply  you  with  butter  any  longer.  Pas¬ 
tures  are  all  dried  up  and  the  cows  don’t 
give  any  milk.” 

“Why  don’t  you  cut  those  sweet  corn 
stalks  and  feed  them  green  ?  ” 

“  Too  much  bother.” 

A  California  paper  contains  this  item: 

There  was  a  band  of  horses  pastured 
in  a  stubble  field,  the  wheat  of  which 
had  just  been  thrashed.  A  pile  of  about 
40  sacks  of  wheat  were  also  in  the  field, 
but  panels  had  been  put  around  it  to 
protect  the  grain  from  the  stock.  The 
horses  broke  one  of  these  panels  down 
and  proceeded  to  fill  themselves  up  on 
new  wheat,  and  immediately  repaired  to 
a  creek  to  drink,  the  result  of  which  was 
that  16  of  them  are  dead  and  others  very 
sick. 

Onh  night  last  week  we  heard  the  driv¬ 
ing  mare  in  the  stable  evidently  in  trou¬ 
ble.  She  was  pawing  and  moving  her 
head  around  with  the  first  symptoms  of 
colic.  Her  flanks  were  distended  and 
her  stomach  evidently  filled  with  gas.  It 
seems  that  she  had  been  eating  consid¬ 
erable  green  corn  stalks.  We  hitched 
her  up  at  once  and  drove  her  at  a  fair 
trot  for  about  two  miles.  Then  we  gave 
her  a  warm-water  injection.  It  required 
about  two  gallons  of  water  to  produce 
any  effect,  but  it  saved  her  from  the 
colic  and  she  quickly  recovered  her 
spirits. 

Elsewhere  in  this  issue  will  be  found 
an  advertisement  of  the  famous  Meridale 
herd  of  Jersey  cattle,  owned  by  Messrs. 
Ayer  &  McKinney,  whose  farm  is  located 
in  the  town  of  Meredith,  Delaware 
County,  N.  Y.  He  who  is  looking  for 
good  Jersey  cows  or  bulls,  young  or  old, 
will  make  no  mistake  in  dealing  with 
these  gentlemen,  who  are  as  honorable 
in  their  methods  as  they  are  successful 
in  business.  The  herd  has  no  superior 
in  the  country,  and  will  repay  the  inter¬ 
est  taken  in  it  by  anyone  who  needs  Jer¬ 
sey  blood  on  the  farm. 

Keep  Dairy  Cows  Quiet. — I  was  highly 
pleased  with  the  letter  of  Mr.  John 
Gould,  of  Portage  County,  Ohio,  in  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  for  August  27,  in 
regard  to  exercise  for  milking  cows  dur¬ 
ing  the  winter  months.  He  has  stated 
his  case  so  plainly  that  all  can  under¬ 
stand  his  method  of  caring  for  his  cows, 
also  that  his  mode  of  treatment  and  care 
has  been  a  success  with  him,  and  why 
not  in  all  similar  cases  ?  I  have  fur¬ 
nished  milk  for  the  milkmen  in  my 
neighborhood  here  in  Oneida  County.  N. 
Y  ,  for  a  number  of  years  past,  and  for  a 
few  years  had  more  fresh  cows  in  winter 
than  usual,  as  milk  was  then  most  called 
for,  and  from  practical  experience  I  have 
found  that  those  cows  that  were  kept  in 
the  stable  (tied  with  chains  about  their 
necks)  gave  the  most  milk,  and  that 
turning  them  out  for  an  hour,  or  even 


half  an  hour  at  noon  for  exercise,  always 
resulted  in  a  reduction  of  the  milk  yield 
even  on  warm,  sunny  days.  From  my 
own  experiments  I  am  satisfied  that  Mr. 
Gould’s  theory  and  practice  are  the  best 
I  have  ever  seen  advocated.  This  plan 
is  vastly  better  than  turning  the  animals 
iDto  the  barnyard,  as  generally  done  by 
very  many  good  farmers,  who  in  time 
will  be  constrained  to  adopt  a  different 
course  on  seeing  better  results  in  dairy 
husbandry.  Jonathan  talcott. 

More  Holstein  Poetry. — A  few  weeks 
ago  we  quoted  from  a  so-called  poem 
written  by  Mr.  H.  W.  Cheney  in  praise  of 
the  Holstein  cow.  The  editor  of  the 
Columbia  (Tenn.)  Herald  wrote  some 
verses  intended  to  sterilize  this  Holstein 
poetry.  Now  Mr.  Cheney,  through  the 
Holstein-Friesian  Register,  comes  back 
at  the  Tennessee  man  as  follows:  Such 
poetry  is  certainly  less  harmful  than 
“coffee  and  pistols.” 

honey’s  Holstelns  eat  bran  from  a  cement  floor: 

He  don’t  feed  them  a  bit  of  rye. 

When  they  have  “  cleaned  ”  him  of  all  he  has  not. 

It  will  be  time  enough  to  cry. 

Yes  ! 

They  mow  the  grass  like  a  mowing  blade, 

And  send  the  hay  a  ”  bllsterin,' 

Buckets  and  tubs  are  away  In  the  shade, 

For  he  milks  his  cows  In  the  cistern. 

No  ! 

The  old  oaken  bucket  is  not  “  in  It,” 

Neither  is  your  spindling  Jersey  cow, 

If  you  can’t  beat  them  both  at  home, 

Come  West  and  1  will  show  you  how. 

Say  ! 

That  chalk  Is  In  your  Jersey  eye 
The  water  Is  on  your  brain, 

Holstein  Is  the  best  family  cow, 

And  “gits  there”  just  the  same. 

The  water  they  drink  from  the  creek 
And  they  put  the  Jerseys  in  a  sputter. 

If  casein  and  chalk  Is  in  their  milk 
It  Is  also  found  full  of  butter. 

The  Holstein  cow  is  the  cow  for  me, 

With  records  to  beat  the  world. 

The  Jersey’s  fame  you  will  never  see 
On  a  banner  bright  unfurled. 

Goodbye,  old  Jersey,  good  bve, 

We  can’t  use  you  “  any  mo’.” 

For  the  dairy  you're  no  longer  lit, 

Your  carcass  ain’t  tit  for  a  crow. 

Test  of  a  Jersey  Herd. — I  have  no¬ 
ticed  lately  in  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
some  accounts  of  tests  made  of  dairy 
cows  for  the  amount  of  fat  in  the  milk. 
Hayslope  Farm  is  located  in  Sullivan 
County,  N.  Y.,  and  is  owned  by  Thomas 
L.  Hill,  of  Brooklyn.  The  herd  on  it  are 
Jerseys,  38  in  number.  Twenty-eight  of 
them  are  cows,  five  of  which  are  dry. 
The  milk  from  each  cow  is  sampled  once 
in  two  weeks  and  tested  with  the  Bab¬ 
cock.  The  milk  of  the  23  cows  tested  on 
August  12,  gave  the  following  percent¬ 
ages  of  fat : 

Name.  Per  cent  fat.  Name.  Per  cent  fat. 


Tephl . 

....  5.8 

Imogene . 

.  5. 

Tophi’s  Sister . 

....  5.4 

Lulu . 

.  5. 

Mlrrlam  2d . 

....  H. 4 

Lena  Waters . 

.  5 .  t> 

Eva . 

....  f>.2 

Lydia  Walker . 

.  li.l 

Lucy  Long  . 

....  5.2 

Pride  of  Hayslope. . 

.  5. 

Sally  Waters . 

....  fi.2 

Virgella . 

.  5.7 

Eva’s  Pride . 

....  «. 

lone . 

.  4.5 

Jazebel . 

....  5.1 

Jessica . 

.  4.9 

_  6.4 

.  5.3 

Annie . 

. . . .  6.7 

Onlda . 

.  5.2 

Grace  Darling  . . . . 

....  4.2 

Gladys . 

.  4.7 

Jenny  Lind . 

....  5.7 

Average . 

.5.53 

As  will  be  seen,  eight  gave  a  percent¬ 
age  of  over  six,  11  of  over  five  and  only 
four  of  less  than  five.  This  average  of 
5.53  per  cent  is  not  an  unusual  one,  as  at 
no  time  has  a  test  been  made  when  a  cow 
has  given  less  than  four  per  cent  and 
tests  have  been  made  when  as  high  as 
8.5  per  cent  has  been  reached.  Creaming 
is  done  with  a  DeLaval  Baby  No.  2  sepa¬ 
rator  and  the  churning  with  a  Davis 
swing  churn.  Power  is  furnished  by  a 
one-horse  power  engine.  The  butter 
goes  to  New  York  customers  and  to  sum¬ 
mer  hotels.  E.  TAKBELL. 

About  Dorset  Sheep. — My  most  san¬ 
guine  expectations  have  been  more  than 
realized  with  the  Dorsets,  and  I  have 
never  handled  any  stock  that  has  given 
me  as  much  satisfaction  or  that  has 
shown  me  as  big  and  quick  a  return  as 
Dorset  ewes.  Last  Christmas  I  had  over 
100  lambs  that  were  a  pleasure  and  sight 
tojpee.  The  Dorsets’  greatest  advantage 
over  all  other  b  reeds  is  that  they  breed 
twice  a  year,  and  one  can  have  lambs 
for  market  at  any  time  of  the  year,  and 
often  obtain  as  much  for  one  at  Christ¬ 
mas  as  for  two  of  the  same  age  and  size  in 
April.  I  can  heartily  recommend  them 
as  to  their  hardiness,  fecundity  and  gen¬ 
eral  utility.  My  entire  flock  clipped  an 
average  of  a  little  over  eight  pounds  of 
wool,  which  sold  in  the  Philadelphia 
market  at  30  cents  per  pound.  Mr.  Wm. 
E.  Kimsey,  of  Angola,  Indiana,  came 
here  a  short  time  ago  and  purchased  34 


Dorsets,  and  while  here  told  me  that 
the  biggest  mistake  ho  had  ever  made 
was  two  years  ago  when  he  purchased 
his  first  Dorsets  from  me,  and  when  I 
advised  him  to  buy  more,  he  thought 
best  to  go  slow.  But  he  has  often 
thought  of  the  chance  he  missed. 

t.  s.  COOPER. 


Pisccllancousi  gUmtitfiug. 

In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  Ritual  New-Yorker. 


UNSEED  OIL  MEAL 


UKVI  P.  MORTON’S 

ELLERSLIE  GUERNSEYS 

Largest  Guernsey  Herd  in  the  World. 

Cows  give 
6,000  to  11.000 
pounds  mill, 
per  year  witli- 
out  forcing. 

Milk  fro  m 
fresh  cows,  4J* 
to  7  per  cent 
fat. 

BULLS  ONLY 
FOR  SALE. 


At  present  writing  (July  1,  1892,)  OIL  MEAL  Is  very 
low,  and  now 


IS  A  FAVORABLE  TIME 


to  lay  in  a  stock  for  Fall  Sales  or  use 

JOBBERS  as  well  as  CONSUMERS  will  do 
well  to  consider  this  subject. 


Please  write  us  for  quotations  and  other  particulars 

DETROIT  LIHSEED  OIL  WORKS, 

DETROIT.  MICHIOAM. 


MERIDALE  JERSEYS 

AT  AUCTION. 

About  40  head  of 

Cows,  Young  Bulls  and  Bull  Calves 

from  the  Meridale  herd,  will  be  offered  at  auction, 
at  Meridale  Farms,  MEREDITH.  Delaware 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  at  11  o'clock  A.  M., 

Thursday,  October  6th,  1892. 

These  are  all  high  grade  animals,  and  are  sold  be¬ 
cause  of  lack  of  room  to  properly  winter  them. 

For  Catalogue  and  full  particulars,  address 

ayer  &  mckinney 

Meredith,  Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Dorset  Rams  For  Sale. 

FOR  sale,  and  ready  ft  r  Immediate  shipment,  the 
best  lot  of  Dorset  Rams  I  have  ever  bad.  Our  Hock 
consists  of  over  201)  breeding  ewes,  all  Imported,  and 
the  best  to  be  had  out  of  the  choicest  flocks  in  Eng¬ 
land.  And  our  breeding  rams  are  Imported.  First- 
Prize  winners  at  the  Roval. 

Let  those  who  want  to  raise  early  and  many  lambs, 
give  the  Dorsets  a  trial,  and  they  will  soon  be  con¬ 
vinced  of  their  superiority  overall  other  breeds. 

Also  for  sale,  a  few  EWE  LAMBS,  and  IMPORTED 
EWES,  bred  to  Imported  Roval  Windsor.  First-Prize 
Winner  at  the  Royal  Show  at  Windsor.  Eng. 

All  stock  delivered  free  of  expressage  to  the  buyer 
Address  T.  8.  COOPER, 

Coopersburg,  Lehigh  Co.,  Pa. 


H.  M.  COTTRELL,  Supt.,  Rhineclilf,  N.  Y. 


AYRSHIRES  FOR  SALE. 

A  very  choice  lot  of  thoroughbred  Ayrshire  calves 
—bulls  and  heifers— entitled  to  immediate  registry, 
the  offspring  of  deep-milking  cows,  and  from  a  bull 
notable  for  his  line  daivv  points.  Price,  f.  o.  b.  here, 
#‘40  each.  D.  M.  CAMPBELL.  Oneonta,  N  Y. 


College  of  VETERINARY  SURGEONS. 

Lectures  will  begin  September  21),  1892.  For  circular 
address  SECRETARY,  332  East  27th  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 


WATERING  DEVICE 

for  LIVE  STOCK  In  STABLES.  Send  for  clrcu 
lars  for  the  only  practical  and  economical  one  In 
market. 

C.  E.  BUCKLEY  «  CO.,  Dover  Plains,  N  Y 


Cotswolds,  Southdowns, 
Oxford  Down  and  Shrop¬ 
shire  Sheep  and  Lambs  of 

superior  breeding.  We  are  booking  orders  now  for 
lambs  of  the  above  breeds,  We  also  have  a  choice 
lot  of  yearlings  and  two-year-olds  Ij  offer.  Write 
at  once  for  prices  and  particulars. 

W.  ATLEHBURPEE&CO.,  PH1LA.,  PA. 


COTSWOLD  SHEEP. 

The  oldest,  largest  and  best-bred  Hock  In  the  State. 
Catalogue  and  Price-List  free.  Send  for  it  to-day. 
Address 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO., 

Moreton  Farm,  Monroo  County,  N.  Y 


IMPORTED  SHROPSHIRES ! 

Our  1892  Importations  of  yearling  rams  and  ewe 
are  from  the  best,  English  Hocks.  None  better. 

THE  WILLOWS,  Paw  Paw.  Midi. 


Cross-Bred  Lambs  for  Market. 

Twill  sell  at  farmers’  prices  Buck  Lambs,  bred  from 
Merino  Ewes,  by  Hampshire  Down  and  Shropshire 
Bucks,  for  use  on  Grade  Ewes,  guaranteeing  to  In¬ 
crease  weight  of  fleece  and  keep  weight  of  carcass. 
Also  full-blooded  Merino,  Shropshire  and  Hamp¬ 
shire  Down  Bucks;  and  will  exchange  registered 
Holstelns  for  sheep.  CLARK  BELL, 

Bell  View  Farm,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


DORSET-HORN  RAM  LAMBS, 

Sired  by  tlie  Imported  Prince  Charley  No.  1054,  and 
out  of  selected  Imported  ewes.  'J'hey  breed  twice  a 
year  or  any  month  desired.  All  stock  registered.  For 
sale  by  W.  C.  KIME,  Waterloo,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE. 

One  Percheron  Horse,  %  grade,  kind,  gentle  and 
willing,  live  years  old  and  sound,  extra  heavy,  price, 
$250,  f.  o.  b.  Asheville,  N.  C.  Any  further  information 
will  be  cheerfully  furnished. 

E.  I).  IIEINEM ANN. 

Asheville.  N,  C. 


Was  awarded  TWO  first  premiums 
at  Madison  Square  Garden,  Feb. 
9th,  1892,  first  of  $25.  in  gold  for 
the  best  hatch, firstof  $25.  In  gold 
for  the  best  machine  in  operation 
at  the  show,  all  the  lead’ng  ma¬ 
chines  competing.  More  than 
1800  ducks,  chicks  and  turkeys 
fromone  machine  in  seven  weeks. 
Price  reduced.  Thousands  in 
successfu  1  operation  in  U.S.,  Can¬ 
ada  and  Europe.  Satisfaction  uni¬ 
versal.  Over  30  first  premiums. 


Send  for  Circulars.  JAMES  RANKIN,  So.  Easton,  Mass. 


Incubators  Only  <t  I  O  ft  fi 

A.  F.  Williams,  Bristol,  Ct.  ^ 


GOOD  BOOKS. 

SILO  AND  SILAGE.— By  A.  J.  Cook. 
Third  Edition,  1892. 

Contains  the  jatest  and  fullest  Information  on  the 
subject.  More  than  20,000  sold  In  less  than  two  years. 
This  work  is  praised  by  such  men  as  John  Gould, 
Colonel  Curtis,  Professors  Shelton  and  Gulley,  and 
Dr.  C.  E.  Bessey.  The  author  has  proved  the  silo  to  be 
a  very  valuable  aid  on  his  own  farm.  Price.  25  cents. 

Ensilage  and  the  Silo  — Conserved  Cat¬ 
tle  Food.  All  abuut  preserved  fodder. 
The  experience  of  50  ensilage  farmers,  condensed 
Into  practical  readable  form.  What  Ensilage  is. 
Construction  of  Silos.  The  Round  Silo.  The  Rectan¬ 
gular  Silo.  What  to  put  in  it.  The  Perfect  Ensilage. 
Corn  Plant  and  How  to  Grow  It.  How  I  became  an 
ensilage  convert.  Feeding  ensilage,  etc.  Illustrated. 
Price  20  cents. 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO., 
Times  Building,  New  York. 


Best  Incubators  and  Brooders 

for  hatching  and  raising  Chicks  ever  Invented.  Brood¬ 
ers  only  $5.  Catalogue.  Geo.  8.  Singer,  Cardlngton,  O. 


LYNFELD  H0LSTEIN8! 

Young  Cows  and  Heifers,  fresh  or  to  calve  soon 
served  by  Royal  Wamego  and  Calphurnla’s  Mercedes 
Prince.  Also  Young  Stock.  Bargains  to  quick  buy 
ers,  In  car  lots  or  singly.  l>orset-liorn  Sheep. 

J.  M.  HAM,  Lynfeld  Farm, 

Washington  Hollow,  N.  Y. 


Feeding  Animals. 

This  Is  a  practical  work  of  580  pages,  by  Professor 
E.  W.  STEWART,  upon  the  science  of  feeding  In  all 
Its  details,  giving  practical  rations  for  all  farm  ani¬ 
mals.  Its  accuracy  is  proved  by  Its  adoption  as  a  text 
book  In  nearly  all  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experi¬ 
ment,  Stations  In  America.  It  will  pay  anybody  hav¬ 
ing  a  horse  or  a  cow,  or  who  feeds  a  few  pigs  or 
Bheep  to  buy  and  study  it  carefullv.  Price  #4.00. 
Address  THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 
Times  Building,  New  York.  ’ 


HORSES  -  -  -  CATTLE. 

SMITHS  &  POWELL,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  offer  very 

superior  FRENCH  COACH,  STANDARD,  CLYDESDALE,  PERCHERON 
DRIVING  and  MATCHED  COACH  HORSES  (many  of  the  Prize  winners)  at 
very  reasonable  prices. 

Also  HOLS  IEIN-L  RIESIAN  CATTLE,  from  the  handsomest  and  most  noted 
milk  and  butter  herd  in  the  world. 

RARE  BARGAINS  in  choice  show  animals,  and  cows  with  great  records. 

8TATE  JUST  WHAT  YOU  WANT,  AND  SAVE  TIME. 


A 
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cannot  afford  to  raise 
CORN  without  using  the 


HOLDFAST 
CORN  BINDER 


Send  5  cents  for  Samples  and 
Circulars  to  the 

t  TIE  CO.,  , 

Unadllla,  N,  Y, 


WATER 


TDCCC  rKUIT  AND 
R  CEO  ORNAMENTAL 

Shrubs,  Roses,  Hardy  Plants,  Bulbs,  for  Fall  Planting. 

Immense  stock.  Order  now.  160  pp.  Catalogue  free. 

ELLWANGER& BAR  RY ,  $5a5£Ej5$?: 


CANADA  UNLEACHED  HARDWOOD 

ASHES. 

Acknowledged  to  be  the  best  and  cheapest  Fertili¬ 
zers  for  Grass,  Grain  and  Fruits. 

THE  FOREST  CITY  WOOD-ASH  CO.,  of  Loudon. 
Can.,  have  removed  their  selling  office  to  1  02  Mate 
Street,  Boston,  Mass.  Address  as  above  for 
prices,  sample  and  free  pamphlet. 
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THE  HOLDFAST  TIE 


is  to  astringor 
rope  what  a 
buckle  is  to  a 
strap. 


OUR  HAY  CARRIERS 


Burr-Stone  Grinding  Mills 


r  We  offer  you  the  beat  mill  on  the 
market  at  such  a  low  figure  it  will 
pay  you  to  write  to  us.  They  are 
the  best  constructed,  least  complicated 
and  fastest  grinding  mills  yet  pro- 
duced.  SATISFACTION 
W.6U  AKANTEED. 

■  i  a  Send  2ct.  stamp 

our  4K  page 

'***  I  I  11  *  t rated 

tZZt/Il1  LEONARD  D, 
HARRISON, 

3  Box  E,  NEW  HAVEN,  CON- 


are  the  best  suited  for  all  kinds  of  buildings, 
any  Fork  or  Slings.  Sell  direct. 

FOWLER  &  FARRINGTON. 

Taughannock  Falls,  N. 


Use 


Y. 


IMPORTERS  OF 


If  I  owned  a  trotter  that  would  not  trot 

D’  you  think  I’d  wollop  him  ?  Well  I  guess  not. 

I’d  put  him  into  races  and— why  then,  of  course, 

I'd  bet  like  the  dickens  on  the  other  man's  horse. 

—Life. 

A  Stab. — Doctor  :  “  No  man  has  to  die 
more  than  once.”  Maud:  “Aren’t  you 
sorry  ?  ” — Life's  Calendar. 

A  fellow  is  never  too  old  to  learn,  es¬ 
pecially  if  he  begins  late  in  life  to  trade 
horses. — Chicago  Post. 

Extremes  of  heat  and  cold  produce 
like  effects.  When  a  man  is  “frozen 
out,”  he  is  apt  to  get  red-hot  — Life. 

He  :  “How  the  trees  are  moaning  and 
sighing  to-day.”  She:  “So  would  you 
if  you  were  as  full  of  green  apples  as 
they  are.” — Life. 

Moneybags:  “Shiftless,  I  am  sorry 
to  tell  you  that  1  will  have  to  raise  your 
rent.”  Shiftless  :  “  I  am  glad  to  hear  it  ; 
it’s  more  than  I  can  do.” — Pittsburg 
Chronicle-Telegraph. 

Landlady  :  “  Why,  how  deftly  you 
carve  the  beef,  Mr.  Smith  !  You  must 
be  an  adept.”  Mr.  Smith  (with  a  grunt 
of  exertion) :  “Yes’m,  I’m  a  wood  carver 
by  trade.” — White  Mountain  Echo. 

An  old  darkey,  watching  with  amaze¬ 
ment  an  electric  car  running  out  from 
Hampton,  Va.,  exclaimed  :  “  Well,  de 
Yankee  sartinly  am  a  mighty  wonder¬ 
ful  man ;  fust  he  freed  de  nigger,  and 
den  he  freed  de  mule.” — Boston  Tran¬ 
script. 

“  Which  weeds  are  the  easiest  to  kill  ?” 
asked  young  Flickers  of  Farmer  Sassa¬ 
fras,  as  he  watched  that  good  man  at  his 
work  “  Widow’s  weeds,”  replied  the 
farmer.  “  You  have  only  to  say  ‘  wilt 
thou,’  and  they  wilt.” — Little  Pcddlington 
Ocewitz. 

Advantages  of  Education. — “Why. 
Bridget!”  exclaimed  the  house-wife,  “  I 
can  write  my  name  in  the  dust  here  !  ” 
“’Deed,  ma’am,”  replied  Bridget,  admir¬ 
ingly,  “thot’s  more  than  I  can  do. 
There’s  nothin’  loike  education  afther 
all,  is  there,  ma’am  ?  ” — Little  Pcddlington 
Gheewitz. 

Flossie  is  Six  Yeaks  Old. — “  Mam¬ 
ma,”  she  said  one  day,  “if  I  get  married 
will  1  have  a  husband  like  pa  ?  ”  “Yes,” 
replied  the  mother,  with  an  amused 
smile.  “  And  if  I  don’t  get  married  will 
T  have  to  be  an  old  maid  like  Aunt 
Katie?”  “Yes.”  “Mamma”  —  after  a 
pause — “  it’s  a  tough  world  for  us  wo¬ 
men,  ain’t  it?” — Times-Dcmocrat. 


Haute usf 

In  writing  to  advertisers  please  always  mention 
The  Rural. 


GRAPE  VINES 


Plinti  of  Best  anility,  w minted  trne  to  nime.  Lowest 
Prises.  Largest  Stock  ind  Assortment  of  Old  isd  New 
Virietios.  Send  for  Price  List. 

BUSH  A  SON  A  MEISSNEB,  Bnshberg,  No.  ' 


CHEAPEST  FEED. 

We  have  a  stock  of  damaged  malt  and  barley  suit 
able  for  feeding  cattle,  hogs  and  sheep.  Quality 
all  right  and  PRICE  IS  LOW.  Carloads  of  12  tot 
smallest  shipment  made;  if  more  than  you  cau  use 
you  can  sell  to  your  neighbors  at  a  profit.  Write 
sample  and  price.  PAINE  BROS., 

Merchant.  Millers,  Milwaukee,  Wls. 


DUTCH 

AND 

FRENCH 


BULBOUS  ROOTS. 


HYACINTHS,  TULIPS,  DAFFODILS, 

LILY  OF  THK  VALLEY  PIPS,  AURATUM  anti  all  other 

*  DILI ES,  BERMUDA  EASTER  LILIES,  TUBEROSES,  &c. 

a> 

ltive  Priced  Catalogue  Mailed  Free  on  Application. 

Y t J.M.'t orburn&Co.J5JohnSiNewYork,  / 


SCAB 


simple,  sure,  absolutely  Til VII II  ADCCfll 
NON  -  POISONOUS  cure.  I  VI  I  IVIU  “  (ill  tOUL 
(“the  Cold-Water  Dip.”)  Mixes  Instantly  with  cold  water. 
Used  and  recommended  by  leading  breeders  and  veteri¬ 
narians.  Sample,  by  mail,  50  cents.  For  sale  bv  all 
reliable  dealers.  LAWFORD  BROTHERS,  Baltimore,'  Md.. 
Sole  Agents  for  the  United  States. 


ELLIOT’S  PARCHMENT  BUTTER  PAPER.  HhSd  FRCC 

To  dairymen  or  others  who  will  use  it,  we  will  send  half  a  ream,  8x11,  free,  If  they  will  I  im  fc*  fct  I 
forward  80  cents  to  pay  postage.  Why  not  try  the  Best  Butter  Wrapper  ? 

A.  G.  ELLIOT  A  CO.,  Paper  Manufacturers,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Kneelands  0nly  Yamery  i 

CfV  St'lUl  Glass  Milk  Cans  '■  -  ~ 

£  J  and  r 

Creamery  Plate  Water  Tanks  jjcjj 


Plate  Water  Tanks, 


CREAM  WITH  OR  WITHOUT  ICE. 

Practicable,  Durable,  Simple,  Perfect,  Profitable.  Non-rust¬ 
ing,  Non-corrosive,  no  Leaking.  Sediment  removed  by  bot¬ 
tom  skimming.  No  dipping  or  slopping  of  milk  or  cream.  = 

Glass  cans  give  more  and  better  cream  and  butter.  A  per-  jSBS 
feet  “Baby  Separator”  for  small  dairies. 

Send  tor  catalogues  to  It  '  -(! 

Agents  wanted.  Crystal  Creamery  Co., 

Cut  prices  to  first  purchaser.  I^ansillg,  Mich. 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦44 

♦  A  Choice  Gift  Y  Y  vi 

♦  A  Grand  Family  Educator  vt 
%  A  Library  in  Itself  Y  Y  Y  $ 
%  The  Standard  Authority  YI 

idfti 


4  NEW  FROM  COVER  TO  COVER.  ♦ 
4  Fully  Abreast  of  the  Times.  ♦ 

4  Successor  of  the  authentic  “  Una-  ♦ 
4  bridged.”  Ten  years  spent  in  revising,  4 
4  100  editors  employed,  over  $300,000  4 
4  expended.  _  4 

♦  SOLD  BY  ALL  BOOKSELLERS.  J 

♦  GET  THE  BEST.  4 

♦  Do  not  buy  reprints  of  obsolete  editions.  4 

4  Send  for  free  pamphlet  containing  specimen  4 
I  pages  and  FULL  PARTICULARS.  X 

4  G.  &  C.  MERRIAM  CO..  Publishers,  J 
4  Springfield,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A.  4 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


BUTTER. 


STAR  MILK 

AND 

I  CREAM  COOLER 

'  Made  of  Brass  and  Copper, 
without  end-plates.  Free  and 
s  open  corrugations.  No  cor- 
g  ners  to  clean.  Cools  within 
£  two  degrees  of  water  used. 
8  Best  Cooler  on  the  market. 
Send  for  circular. 

EVANS  &  HEWING S, 
H  ADDON  FIELD,  N.  J. 


Parchment  lined  palls  for  from  3  to  10 
lbs.  Send  for  terms.  Detroit  Paper 
Package  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


1 1  I  P®  |  I  M  Klnds’  Water,  Gas,  Oil, 

I^U  Li  I  I  I*  I  H  U  II  I  Mining,  Ditching,  Pumping, 

■  ■  E  |  Wind  and  Steam:  Heating  Boilers,  Ac.  Will 

■  ■  you  to  sen i  25c.  for  Encyclopedia,  of 

1500 Engravings.  The  American  Well  Works.  Aurora,  Ill 
also,  Chicago,  Ill.;  Dallas,  Tex.;  Sydney,  N.  S  W 


MACH  Y 


lip  We  have  decided  to  sell 
11  I  II  II  L  V  our  Heating  and  Cooking 
I  IJ  W  r  J  stoves  and  Ranges  di- 
___  rectly  to  consumers  at  act- 
—  ual  wholesale  prices.  You 
can  save  25  to  50  percent.  Write  for  prices, 
and  Inclose  six  cent*  iu  stamps  for  circulars. 

OCONTZ  STOVE  CO., 


P.  O.  Box  55.  B. 


TOLEDO,  O. 


FRUIT  FARM  FOR  SALE. 

Twelve  acres.  Good  house;  two  greenhouses, 
barns,  wagon  house,  etc.  Present  occupant  operated 
farm  18  years,  yearly  sales  amounting  to  over  $3,000. 
Home  market  for  all  produce.  Location  one-half 
mile  from  depot.  Land  Is  in  high  state  of  cultiva¬ 
tion.  GEO.  V.  TUN1SON,  Somerville,  N.  .7. 


BEST  LINE 
r^lCAGO  and 

u  ST.  LOUIS 

TO 

Pacific  Coast. 


Farmers  ™  Produce  There  are  Many  Arts 


To  F.  I.  SAGE  &  SON,  1S3  Reside  St.,  N.  Y., 
Receivers  of  all  kinds  of  Country  Produce,  In¬ 
cluding  Game.  Live  and  Dressed  Poultry  and  Dressed 
Calves.  Specialties—  Berries,  Grapes,  Apples,  Pears, 
Honey,  Onions  and  Potatoes.  Correspondence  and 
Consignments  solicited.  Stencils  furnished.  Ref¬ 
erence:  Dun’s  or  Bradstreet’s  Commercial  Reports, 
to  be  found  at  any  bank. 


D1TCIITC  TRADE-MARKS,  CAVEATS, 
I  A  I  EH  10  OR  NO  FEE. 

Send  model  or  sketch  for  free  advice  as  to  patent¬ 
ability.  Full  Information  In  mv  50-page  book,  FREE. 
Address  SAML.  V.  FITZGERALD,  Atty., 
1003  F  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 


FRUIT 


EVAPORATOR 


II  U  I  |  THE  ZIMMERMAN 
■  The  Standard  Machine 

Different  ilzeg  and  prlcei.  Illmtrated  Catalogue  free. 
THE  BLYMYJEH  IRON  WORKS  CO..  Cincinnati.  O. 


and  many  Artists— our  particular  art  is  pretty  effects 
in  wall  papers.  100  samples  mailed  forScentr.  Prices, 
6  to  50c.  a  roll. 

A.  L.  DIAMENT  &  CO.,  1206  Maiket  St.,  Phila. 


TO  FRUIT  GROWERS. 

Parties  with  some  capital  who  desire  to  engage  in 
Peach-growing  on  a  large  scale  in  Georgia,  will  do 
well  toe  rrespond  with  T.  O.  SKELLIE,  Macon,  Ga. 


Ill  JL  hi  T  ET  To  borrow  on  long  time, 
”  IHIC  ■  $8,500.  on  ttrst-class  highly 
improved  real  estate  situated  on  coast  of  South 
Carolina;  tract  contains  900  acres;  400  cleared;  55 
sub-drained  with  tile.  Artesian  well,  silo  and  sta¬ 
bles  for  40  head  of  stock;  10-room  residence,  kitchen 
store  rooms,  etc.  A  splendid  summer  and  winter 
home.  A’.No.  1  truck  and  dairy  farm.  For  further 
particulars  address  T.,  care  Rural  New-Yorker, 
when  fuller  Information  can  be  obtained. 


VOL.  LI.  No.  2226. 
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PRICE,  FIVE  CENTS. 
$2.00  PER  YEAR. 


Out  With  Useless  Middlemen. 

LET  US  COOPERATE. 

According1  to  tables  published  by  the  New  York  Trib¬ 
une,  while  the  prices  of  wages  at  Homestead  have  ad¬ 
vanced  considerably,  the  cost  of  living,  i.  e.,  the  cost 
of  farm  products,  has  decreased  very  materially,  as  the 
following  extracts  from  the  table  will  show : 


Flour . 

June  1,  '89. 

...  $7.50 

June  1,  '91. 
$<>.50 

June  1,  '92. 
$0.00 

Corn  meal . 

...  .03 

.03 

.02!^ 

Beans  . 

...  .10 

.09 

.08 

Beef . 

...  .14 

.12 

.10 

Pork . 

...  .12 

.10 

.10 

Mutton . 

...  .13 

.12 

.11 

Butter . 

...  .30 

.28 

.25 

Errs . 

...  .20 

.22 

.18 

Milk . 

...  .07 

.00 

.05 

Apples  (dried).. 

...  .15 

.13 

.10 

This  is  a  total  reduction  in  the  price  of  all  food  from 
100  on  June  1,  1889  to  85.7  on  June  1,  1892.  Now  we 


milk,  beans,  apples  or  beef  and  mutton  are  fairly 
averaged  in  this  table;  they  are  higher.  Flour  is 
lower  but  corn  meal  will  unquestionably  be  higher  as 
a  result  of  the  reduced  crop.  Most  of  the  products 
named  above  vary  considerably  in  price  and  depend 
upon  natural  causes — good  and  bad  seasons,  for  ex¬ 
ample — for  their  commercial  value.  The  R.  N.-Y. 
has  long  believed  that  the  tendency  of  all  products  is 
downward  in  price.  We  do  not  believe  the  sanguine 
individuals  who  predict  a  coming  high-price  era  when 
the  value  of  farm  products  will  suddenly  shoot  up  in 
price.  We  believe  that  agricultural  science  and 
mechanical  skill  will  keep  ahead  of  “  soil  exhaustion  ” 
and  that  some  of  the  lands  to-day  accounted  “  worn- 
out  ”  will,  40  years  hence,  be  among  the  richest  in  the 
country.  It  is  folly  for  a  farmer  to  depend  upon 


the  greater  the  number  of  middlemen  that  must  stand 
between  producer  and  consumer.  Every  one  of  these 
middlemen  must  be  paid,  and  for  every  extra  pocket 
to  be  filled  the  farmer  must  go  to  his  own  basket  be¬ 
cause  the  cost  of  handling  and  selling  his  goods  must 
come  out  of  him.  He  takes  the  risks  and  does  the 
business  on  all  perishable  products,  and  he  has  to  pay 
the  handlers  and  sellers  just  as  he  pays  the  pickers 
and  other  hired  men.  The  only  difference  is  that  his 
agents  in  the  city  take  the  lion’s  share  of  his  profits, 
while  he  is  expected  to  do  what  he  can  with  the  rest. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  would  be  better  by  far  for 
the  farmer  to  have  alive  manufacturing  town  in  which 
cash  circulates  freely  within  easy  reach  of  his  farm 
than  to  have  “  an  enlarged  European  market,  ”  for  in 
the  latter  case  the  middlemen  and  handlers  will  get 


are  told  that  one  of  the  chief  advantages  of  protection 
is  the  increase  of  wages  in  the  protected  industries, 
and  the  higher  prices  which  are  paid  by  workingmen 
for  farm  produce.  Yet  here  we  have  an  elaborate  set 
of  tables  to  prove  that  while  wages  in  the  iron  works 
have  increased,  the  compensation  to  farmers  has  de¬ 
creased  in  the  proportion  of  100  to  85.7. 

Isn’t  it  about  time  for  farmers  to  strike  and  compel 
some  of  the  “industrial  barons”  to  pay  for  property 
destroyed  and  for  the  moving  and  boarding  of  the  State 
militia  ?  Farmers  are  partially  awake,  a  few  more 
shakings  up  and  they  will  become  fully  so  and  then  we 
shall  see  a  social  revolution,  not  anarchy  but  a  govern¬ 
ment  by  the  people  for  the  people.  j.  h.  Griffith. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  do  not  believe  that  the  prices  of  eggs, 


higher  prices  alone  for  his  coming  profit.  Depend  upon 
it,  prices  will  not  increase  largely.  The  only  thing  to 
do  is  to  grow  a  larger  crop  with  the  same  expenditure 
of  money  and  labor  or  to  grow  the  same  crop  at  less 
expense.  The  skilled  workman  is  the  one  that  gives 
the  best  results  from  an  hour’s  work.  The  skilled  far¬ 
mer  is  the  one  that  grows  a  bushel  of  potatoes,  a  ton 
of  hay  or  a  quart  of  berries  for  the  least  money.  All 
industrial  progress  lies  in  the  direction  of  saving 
wastes  and  decreasing  the  cost  of  production.  Inci¬ 
dentally,  the  nearer  the  farmer  gets  to  a  good  market 
and  the  more  money  there  is  in  his  market  town,  the 
better  his  chance  of  getting  a  share  of  what  the  mid¬ 
dleman  now  claims  as  his  just  due. 

The  further  a  farmer  is  removed  from  his  market, 


most  of  the  money.  About  the  most  successful  farm 
ers  that  we  know  of  are  their  own  middlemen — that  is, 
they  are  good  sellers  and  are  so  near  a  good  market  that 
they  can  sell  directly  to  retail  customers  or  through 
only  one  agent.  Such  men  get  the  “  middleman’s 
share  ”  and  it  makes  a  big  difference  in  their  profits. 
They  “  cooperate”  with  themselves.  Rut  the  farmers 
back  from  the  large  market  towns  cannot  do  this  in¬ 
dividual  marketing  nor  can  they  grow  perishable  crops 
successfully.  They  must  club  together  and  form  sell¬ 
ing  associations,  with  one  of  their  own  members  as 
city  agent  to  handle  their  products  and  sell  to  the. 
best  advantage.  This  “cooperation  ”  or  squeezing  out 
the  useless  middlemen,  must  come  or  there  will  be 
more  deserted  and  “  abandoned  ”  farms.  We  say 
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“  useless  ”  middlemen  for  we  recogmize  the  fact  that 
there  must  be  a  certain  number  of  handlers  and  sellers 
whose  business  is  entirely  distinct  from  that  of  grow¬ 
ing  the  crops.  Legitimate  middlemen  can  handle  and 
sell  the  crops  cheaper  than  the  farmer  can.  It  is  the 
extra  man — the  one  who  is  not  needed — who  eats  up 
the  profit  that  rightfully  belongs  to  the  farmer.  As 
illustrated  in  our  cartoon,  tie  the  handkerchief  of  co¬ 
operation  over  his  favorite  hole  and  shut  off  his 
supply. 

Horticultural  Gossip. 

On  the  first  day  of  September,  Mr.  Wm.  B.  Brown, 
of  Newburgh,  brought  me  specimens  of  his  new  early 
grape,  and  with  them  some  of  the  ripest  Champions 
he  could  find.  The  Champions  were  colored  well,  but 
were  not  ripe.  With  such  grapes,  it  makes  but  little 
difference  whether  they  are  ripe  or  unripe,  for  they 
are  never  fit  to  eat.  Mr.  Brown’s  grape  was  thor¬ 
oughly  ripe  and  sweet.  While  not  of  high  quality,  it 
is  a  very  good  grape  for  an  early  one,  and  if  it  could 
at  once  drive  out  the  Champion,  it  would  be  a  great 
boon  to  the  cause  of  horticulture.  The  grape  is  of 
good  size,  about  the  same  as  Champion,  with  compact 
bunches,  black,  and  we  think  would  market  well. 
When  the  peduncle  is  pulled  from  the  fruit,  it  has  a 
reddish  tinge,  resembling  somewhat  the  Hartford, 
and  we  believe  Mr.  Brown  is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
Hartford  is  its  sire.  We  believe  it  has,  as  yet,  not 
been  named  or  disseminated. 

Strolling  through  the  markets  a  few  days  since, 
our  attention  was  drawn  to  a  lot  of  a  half-dozen 
baskets  of  beautiful,  large,  yellow  peaches.  They 
were  very  handsome,  indeed,  but  unlike  any  variety 
with  which  we  were  familiar.  While  looking  at  them, 
the  market  man  approached  and  remarked,  “Fine 
peaches,  sir.”  “Very  fine,  indeed,”  we  answered. 
“What  variety  are  they?”  “They  are  Morris 
Whites.”  “Oh  no,  that  won’t  do,”  we  replied.  “We 
know  all  about  Morris  Whites,  and  these  are  not  at  all 
like  them.”  He  scratched  his  head,  and  finally  sug¬ 
gested  that  they  were  “  Mountain  Rose,”  but  we  told 
him  that  Mountain  Rose  was  also  a  white-fleshed 
peach,  and  then  suggested  that  perhaps  he  didn’t  know 
anything  about  them.  To  this  he  rather  sneakingly 
assented,  after  finding  out  that  he  could  not  success¬ 
fully  lie  his  way  through.  Further  examination 
showed  them  to  be  clingstones,  and  probably  a 
seedling. 

Onk  of  my  neighbors  has  about  a  dozen  plum  trees 
in  an  inclosure  in  which  his  hens  and  chickens  run 
freely,  and  every  year  he  has  a  crop  of  plums,  suffer¬ 
ing  somewhat  from  rot,  but  losing  very  few  from  cur- 
culio.  My  trees  produce  but  few  plums,  as  the  most 
of  them  are  annually  bitten  by  the  curculio  and  fall  to 
the  ground.  I  suppose  his  hens  and  chickens  catch 
enough  of  the  “  little  turks  ”  to  materially  reduce  the 
aggregate  of  their  ravages  and  hence  he  gets  plums 
while  I  get  none.  I  must  either  get  chickens  or  spray 
my  plum  trees  with  some  poison — the  latter  will  be 
easiest  for  me. 

By  the  way,  have  any  of  the  readers  of  The  Rural 
ever  succeeded  in  growing  what  might  be  called  a 
good  crop  of  Coe’s  Golden  Drop  Plum  ?  I  have  not. 
The  tree  is  a  splendid  grower  and  it  blossoms  well, 
but  it  sets  very  light  crops  of  fruit,  which  are  reduced 
to  a  minimum  later  by  the  curculio.  It  is  such  a 
splendid  fruit  that  I  dislike  to  give  it  up,  but  I  think 
I  shall  graft  it  to  some  more  productive  sort.  I  shall 
write  to  my  friend  Willard,  of  Geneva,  who  is  great 
on  plums,  and  see  what  he  has  to  recommend.  f. 

A  Discussion  of  Fertilizers. 

Part  VI. 

While  Soil,  Atmosphere  &  Co.,  the  great  firm  of 
builders  of  all  kinds  of  crops,  furnish  most  of  their 
material,  yet  as  we  know,  the  farmer  must  provide  for 
a  certain  part  of  the  plant  food.  Leaving  the  consid¬ 
eration  of  the  amount  of  nitrogen,  let  us  turn  our  at¬ 
tention  to  the  proportions  of  phosphoric  acid  and 
potash  in  crops.  The  following  table  shows  the  ratio 
of  the  former  to  the  latter  in  some  of  the  leading  crops. 


Ensilage  . 

.  1 

2.7 

Potatoes . 

.  1 

3.1 

Hay . 

.  1 

4.5 

Clover . 

3.5 

Corn . 

.  1 

2.6 

Wheat . 

.  1 

1.2 

Oats . 

.  1 

3.3 

BeanB  . 

.  1 

2.6 

Thus  ensilage  contains  for  each  pound  of  phosphoric 
acid  2.7  pounds  of  potash,  while  hay  contains  4% 
pounds  of  potash  to  each  pound  of  phosphoric  acid. 
The  following  table  shows  the  pounds  of  deficient 
plant  food  in  1,000  pounds  of  the  products  named  : 


Nitrogen. 

Phos.  Acid. 

Potash. 

Oats . 

.  20.0 

5.33 

4.25 

Potatoes  . 

.  3.4 

1.8 

Hay . 

4.25 

19.3 

Oat  straw . 

.  4.0 

1.8 

9.7 

lleans . 

11.6 

12.0 

Corn . 

.  16.0 

5.5 

3.3 

Milk . 

.  5.6 

1.95 

2.14 

Butter . 

.  1.0 

0.75 

.5 

Fat  oxen . 

.  23.2 

16.5 

1.84 

Live  hogs . 

.  17.5 

6.9 

Wool . . 

.  73.0 

1.0 

40.0 

Live  sheep . 

.  19.6 

11.39 

1.6 

Note  that  in  most  of 

our  farm  crops 

there  are 

three 

times  as  much  potash  as  phosphoric  acid.  If  we  feed 
these  crops,  on  the  farm,  the  manure  will  be  richer 
in  potash,  just  as  the  crops  fed  have  been.  But 


another  fact  comes  in  here,  clearly  shown  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  table.  The  amount  of  manure  produced  an¬ 
nually  has  been  estimated  as  follows,  for  a  1,000- 
pound  ox : 

Nitrogen,  Phos.  Acid.  Potash. 

Solid  manure,  20,000  lbs.,  containing. . .  96.4  46.6  96.0 

Liquid  manure,  10,000  lbs.  containing  95.5  160.9 

Total  per  year . .  191.9  46.6  256.9 

In  other  words,  the  liquid  manure  contains  nearly 
two-thirds  of  the  potash  and  none  of  the  phosphoric 
acid.  But  the  liquid  is  what  is  usually  lost,  so  that  as 
manure  has  generally  been  handled,  a  large  part  of  the 
potash  and  very  little  of  the  phosphoric  acid  has  been 
lost.  The  natural  result  is  that  on  a  large  part  of  the 
land  that  has  been  long  cropped,  and  especially  that 
on  which  grass  has  been  grown  is  deficient  in  potash. 
Bulletin  No.  14,  of  the  Hatch  Experiment  Station, 
in  summing  up  the  results  of  a  large  number  of  ex¬ 
periments  with  fertilizers  on  corn  in  different  parts  of 
Massachusetts  says,  :  “  Potash  much  more  often  proves 
beneficial  or  proves  much  more  largely  beneficial  than 
either  nitrogen  or  phosphoric  acid.  Potash  as  a  rule 
most  largely  increases  the  yield  of  both  grain  and  sto¬ 
ver,  but  its  effect  upon  stover  is  greater  than  upon 
grain  production.  The  relative  deficiency  of  many  of 
our  soils  in  potash  may  be  largely  accounted  for  from 
the  following  facts  :  Manures  as  a  rule  lack  this  in¬ 
gredient.  All  fodders,  pasture  grasses  and  hay  are 
rich  in  potash,  and  our  farmers  ha/ve  devoted  a  large 
share  of  their  land  to  the  production  of  these  crops. 
Farmers  who  have  used  commercial  fertilizers  have, 
as  a  rule,  bought  phosphates  or  fertilizers  rich  in 
phosphoric  acid  and  containing  little  or  no  potash. 

What  is  true  of  Massachusetts  is  true  of  the  rest  of 
the  older  parts  of  New  England,  and  what  is  true  of 


An  Unwelcome  Guest.  From  the  Globe.  Fig.  248. 

New  England  is  true  of  most  of  the  older  parts  of  this 
country,  I  believe.  In  the  Experiment  Station  Record 
for  July  1891,  page  725,  are  notes  of  an  experiment 
with  corn  on  “Blue  Grass  soil”  in  which  potash 
showed  a  marked  effect.  There  are  probably  thou¬ 
sands  of  farmers  who  are  losing  money  every  year  just 
because  their  soils  lack  potash.  I  have  not  space  in 
this  article  to  speak  of  how  to  apply  potash,  but  I  will 
speak  of  one  important  result  of  this  deficiency. 
Clover  will  not  grow  in  a  soil  deficient  in  potash.  It 
contains  3K  pounds  of  potash  to  each  pound  of  phos¬ 
phoric  acid.  This  is  a  most  important  fact  for  those 
who  are  experimenting  with  chemicals  and  clover. 
The  influence  of  potash  on  the  growth  of  clover  is 
strikingly  shown  in  the  following  table  taken — as  are 
all  of  the  tables  in  this  article  except  one— from  Bul¬ 
letin  No.  6  of  the  New  Hampshire  Experiment  Station. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  amount  of  clover  follows 
very  closely  the  per  cent  of  potash  in  the  fertilizer 
and  as  the  seed  sown  was  exactly  alike  on  each  plot 
there  is  no  escape  from  the  conclusion  that  potash 
promotes  the  growth  of  clovers. 

Composition  of  fertilizer.  Per  ct.  of  each  variety  of  grass. 

Nitro-  Phoshphoric  Herd’s-  Red 


gen. 

acid. 

Potash. 

Clover. 

grass. 

top 

l. 

..  7 

— 

32 

10 

70 

20 

2. 

..  3 

12 

2 

0 

20 

80 

3. 

..  3 

12 

2 

0 

15 

85 

4. 

..  3 

12 

6 

1 

19 

80 

5. 

..  3 

12 

2 

1 

19 

80 

6. 

..  - 

— 

— 

1 

19 

80 

7. 

..  3 

12 

2 

2 

23 

75 

8. 

..  0 

9 

25.5 

55 

40 

5 

9. 

..  5.5 

16 

0 

5 

85 

10 

10. 

..  2.5 

9.5 

11.25 

10 

80 

10 

11. 

..  3 

12 

2 

2 

58 

40 

12. 

.  3 

12 

2 

2 

48 

50 

15. 

.  .  - 

2 

8 

35 

60 

5 

16. 

.  .  - 

— 

— 

2 

48 

50 

17. 

..  - 

— 

8 

35 

55 

10 

18. 

.  .  - 

— 

50 

40 

55 

5 

19. 

..  0 

0 

0 

1 

24 

75 

20. 

..  - 

16 

— 

1 

19 

80 

21 

.  .  - 

34 

— 

1 

19 

80 

22 

..  2 

19 

10 

20 

60 

20 

23. 

.  .  - 

34 

— 

1 

19 

80 

24. 

..  0 

0 

0 

0 

15 

85 

25. 

..  - 

15 

— 

1 

14 

85 

26. 

..  2.5 

5.75 

25 

35 

60 

5 

If  you  leave  out  the  words  “phosphoric  acid,”  and 
all  reference  to  phosphatic  manures  in  the  translation 
of  Prof.  Paul  Wagner’s  article  on  page  252  of  The 
Rural  for  April  16,  it  will  far  better  fit  American 
conditions.  The  great  lesson  of  that  article  is  that 
if  clover  fails  on  your  soil,  you  should  sow  150 
pounds  of  muriate  of  potash  to  the  acre.  If  you  know 
your  land  is  deficient  in  phosphoric  acid,  apply  also 
300  or  400  pounds  of  dissolved  bone  black.  The  600 
pounds  of  Thomas  phosphate  powder  mentioned  in 
the  article  of  Prof.  Wagner,  would  contain  about  120 
pounds  of  phosphoric  acid,  a  much  larger  amount 
than  is  needed  by  most  of  our  soils.  In  many  cases, 
200  or  250  pounds  of  muriate  of  potash  would  be 
better  than  less.  I  should  judge  from  Prof.  Wagner’s 
article  that  German  soils  contained  much  more  potash 
and  much  less  phosphoric  acid  than  American  soils 

Notes  from  the  Rural  Grounds. 

Crossing  Tomatoes.  Tuber  -  bearing 
Tomatoes. 

The  mode  of  crossing  tomatoes  is  the  same  as  that 
of  crossing  potatoes,  as  the  generative  organs  are 
much  the  same  in  form  and  arrangement.  While, 
however,  it  is  easy  to  cross  tomatoes  because  the  an¬ 
thers  generally  yield  more  or  less  pollen,  it  is  difficult 
to  cross  potatoes  because,  in  this  climate  at  any  rate, 
the  anthers  rarely  develop  pollen. 

Tomatoes  sometimes  cross  naturally.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  of  it.  Hence  it  is  that  a  plant  now  and 
then  of  a  given  variety  bears  fruit  quite  different  from 
the  type  in  color  and  form  ;  or  leaves  of  a  different 
color,  size  or  incisions.  So,  too,  the  habit  may  differ 
from  the  compact  form  of  the  “  Tree  Tomato  ”  (To¬ 
ma  te  de  Laye),  to  the  widely  spreading  habit  of  the 
varieties  now  in  the  market,  and  it  is  to  such  varia¬ 
tions — not  to  artificial  crossing — that  we  are  indebted 
for  the  Acme,  Favorite,  Perfection,  Optimus,  Paragon, 
and  other  kinds  chiefly  in  demand  at  the  present 
time.  Prof.  E.  S.  Goff  gave  us  a  cross  between  the 
“Tree”  Tomato  and  the  Alpha,  and  the  writer  has 
crossed  this  cross.  But  nothing  of  value  has  yet  been 
obtained.  Prof.  Bailey  has  hybridized  the  Currant 
Tomato  (Lycopersicum  pimpinellifolium)  with  the  com¬ 
mon  tomato  (L.esculentum.)  Further  crosses  and  se¬ 
lections  may  lead  to  nobody  knows  or  may  guess  what. 
The  writer’s  work  in  this  line  during  the  past  three 
years,  leads  him  to  infer  that  the  favorite  kinds  of  the 
future  will  depend  upon  artificially  crossing  the  best 
varieties  of  to-day  ;  by  continued  careful  selection  and 
then  further  crossing  the  progeny. 

If  we  examine  a  tomato  flower  we  shall  see  that  the 
stamens  (five  or  more  in  number)  are  joined  together 
above,  forming  a  little  cone  surrounding  the  style. 
In  the  immature  flower  the  head  of  the  pistil  (stigma) 
is  below  the  top  of  this  cone  of  anthers.  Later  the 
pistil  lengthens  pushing  the  stigma  through.  As  the 
stamens  dehisce  (open)  on  their  inner  surface,  begin¬ 
ning  at  the  apex,  the  stigma  receives  it  and  fertiliza¬ 
tion  of  the  ovary  follows.  If,  therefore,  we  want  to 
cross  one  flower  with  another,  we  must  remove  this 
whorl  of  anthers  while  green,  protect  the  stigma  from 
access  to  other  pollen  than  that  we  desire  to  apply, 
by  tissue  paper  or  something  of  the  kind,  until  the 
stigma  is  ripe  or  receptive;  then  remove  the  covering 
and  apply  the  foreign  pollen,  again  protecting  it  until 
the  fruit  has  set.  Our  way  is  to  gather  flowers  from 
the  plant  that  is  to  be  the  male  parent  and  by  the  use 
of  a  toothpick  or  even  a  pin,  scratch  out  the  pollen 
from  the  anthers  through  the  line  of  dehiscence  up¬ 
wards,  and  apply  it  to  the  stigma  of  the  emasculated 
flower  that  is  to  be  the  mother.  In  this  way  artificial 
crossing  is  easy  enough. 

When  the  stigma  begins  to  ripen  it  may  as  often  as 
not  occur  that  it  has  reached  the  top  of  the  stamen 
tube  or  even  beyond  it  before  receiving  pollen  from  the 
anthers  beneath.  Any  insect  having  gathered  pollen 
from  flowers  of  other  plants  would  unavoidably  touch 
the  stigma  of  the  next  flower  visited  and  thus  cause  a 
cross  between  them.  It  is  not  known  that  the  tomato 
flowers  secrete  honey  and  the  writer  has  rarely  seen 
insects  visiting  them.  Since,  too,  the  stamens  do  not 
usually  bear  much  pollen,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  self-fertilization  is  the  rule.  Occasionally,  how¬ 
ever,  we  find  so  considerable  a  quantity  of  pollen  that 
it  might  easily  be  wafted  from  one  flower  to  another 
by  a  timely  breeze. 

From  time  to  time  a  new  tomato  has  been  introduced 
with  the  claim  that  it  was  the  result  of  a  cross.  This 
need  not  be  doubted.  We  do  not,  however,  know  of 
any  systematic  crossing  having  been  carried  on  until 
of  late  years,  and  we  do  know  that  the  best  kinds  of 
to-day  are  not  the  results  of  artificial  crossing.  Mr. 
Livingston's  varieties  or  selections  from  them  which 
have  long  held  the  first  place  in  the  market,  were  the 
outcome  of  selection  only,  as  he  himself  freely  admits 
The  results  of  The  R.  N.-Y.’s  work  in  tomato  crossing 
during  the  past  three  seasons  are  such  that  it  will  be 
hopefully  and  vigorously  continued. 


able  material,  and,  in  a  cold  climate,  the  house  may  be 
covered  entirely  with  tarred  felt,  fastened  with  strips. 

The  same  house  may  be  double  for  two  flocks,  if  pre¬ 
ferred,  with  a  door  in  the  center  or  at  one  end.  If 
it  be  raised  18  inches  from  the  ground,  the  hens  will 
find  much  comfort  underneath  in  winter.  The  cost  of 
the  double  hen  house  need  not  exceed  $45  for  one 
10x20  feet,  but  much  will  depend  on  the  local  prices  for 
materials  and  labor.  The  space  underneath  may  be  pro¬ 
tected  by  boards  to  break  the  wind.  If  the  house  is  low 
on  the  ground,  cement  floors  are  best,  as  they  protect 
against  rats,  but  they  must  be  covered  with  an  inch  of 
dry  earth,  with  cut  straw  over  it,  or  they  will  be  cold. 
If  raised  up,  the  best  floor  is  of  tongue  and  groove 
boards.  The  nests  should  be  movable* 

_ _  hence  soap  boxes  are  excellent.  The 

roost  should  be  a  piece  of  3x4  scantling 
I1P| II ;  slightly  rounded  on  the  edges,  and  it 

lilj'lj  |||  should  reach  acrosstlie  rear  of  the  house, 

about  two  feet  from  the  floor.  For  10 
|[\\|!  hens  four  nests  are  sufficient,  two  at 

The  water  foun- 


cross  in  point  of  quality  is  added.  We  believe  that 
this  cross  cannot  be  improved  upon  for  table  purposes.” 
In  this  country  we  differ  in  opinions.  Some  advocate 
a  Leghorn-Plymouth  Rock,  some  Indian  Game-Golden 
Wyandotte,  some  White  Wyandotte-Brahma,  and  I 
prefer  the  cross  already  mentioned,  Houdan-Cochin. 

The  cry  of  “mongrelism”  has  been  hooted  at  the 
cross-breed  arguments,  but  it  is  all  a  mistake.  “  Mon¬ 
grel,”  “dunghill,”  and  “barnyard,”  are  titles  not  be¬ 
longing  to  a  systematic  cross.  The  idea  of  a  cross,  as 
I  have  said  before,  is  to  combine  the  good  qualities  of 
two  thoroughbreds.  The  first  cross  alone  must  do  it. 
But  no  matter  what  good  results  may  be  obtained,  any 
attempt  at  mating  up  the  cross,  will  be  a  gradual 


It  occurred  to  the  writer  last  year  that  the  tomato 
might  possibly  be  induced  to  become  a  tuber-bearing 
plant.  He  reasoned  that  the  tomato  berry  or  fruit  is 
structurally  the  same  as  the  potato  berry  or  fruit ; 
that  the  wild  potato  bears  very  small  and  few  tubers, 
while  it  bears  lots  of  fruit ;  that  cultivation  alone  has 
reversed  this  causing  a  maximum  of  tuber  and  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  fruit.  Accordingly  several  tomato  plants  set 
out  last  May  have  been  disbudded  as  soon  as  the  buds 
have  appeared.  The  plants  have  grown  to  twice  the 
usual  size  of  those  which  are  allowed  to  bloom,  and  to 
bear  all  the  fruit  they  will.  The  effect  on  the  roots  is 
not  yet  known.  Probably  such  plants  will  have  to  be 
propagated  by  cuttings  through  several  or  many  sea¬ 
sons,  never  allowing  them  to  bloom, 
before  it  can  be  decided  whether  the 
tomato  may  or  may  not  be  forced  into  a 
tuber-bearing  plant.  The  suggestion  is 
offered  to  our  station  experimenters  for 
what  it  may  be  worth. 


Interbreeding  of  Poultry. 

An  infusion  of  new  blood  is  as  neces¬ 
sary  to  improve  and  prevent  a  degeneracy 
in  fowls  as  in  any  other  kind  of  stock.  l|| 

Of  course  for  exhibition  purposes  cross-  ijjjli  |H 

breeding  will  not  do.  There  must  be,  to  r  JHggl 

retain  certain  characteristics,  etc. ,  a  cer- 
tain  amount  of  inbreeding,  and  this  1 
verily  believe  is  the  cause  of  so  much  •  i:7.  - 

sickness  among  the  pure-breeds.  Cross-  F~F~'ZL*. 
breeds  are  always  more  hardy  for  the 
very  reason  that  the  new  blood  infuses 
new  life.  To  my  mind  the  bird  for  exhi¬ 
bition  is  worth  nothing  alongside  of  the 
one  bred  for  commercial  utility.  For  breeding  pur- 
poses,  that  is,  for  use  upon  my  farm,  I  would  rather  speaking,  is  a  mixture  of  any  and  every  breed  that 

pick  out  my  birds  from  those  exhibited  at  the  county  may  come  along.  The  further  we  get  from  the  original 

agricultural  society’s  fair  than  from  an  exhibit  at  the  cross  the  greater  will  be  the  disappointment.  There- 

great  Madison  Square  Garden  show.  I  know  I  would  fore,  if,  by  systematic  crossing  we  can  secure  better 

have  a  hardier  and  more  useful  fowl  by  so  doing.  size,  better  quality  and  hardier  stock,  is  not  the  sub- 

It  is  admitted  that  the  two  great  points  to  be  desired  a  proper  performance  of  the  work  worthy  of 

in  poultry  are  improved  table  qualities  and  increased  careful  study  ?  It  would  certainly  be  the  means  of 

egg  production.  I  know  that  by  crossing  two  fowls  supplying  better  stock  and  more  of  it  for  our  markets. 

adapted  for  a  generous  meat  supply,  I  can  get  even  a  Michael  k.  bo^  er. 

better  result — better  in  the  fact  that  I  am  combining  HINTS  ON  HEN-HOUSE  BUILDING. 

the  peculiarities  of  the  two  distinct  fowls,  and  again  I  _  ,  ,  ,, 

.,  .  t  .  ,  ,  .  ,  The  arrangements  for  a  small  poultry  house  differ 

secure  more  rapid  growers  and  birds  having  better  ,,  °  ^  :  . ,  .  . 

...  ,.  f.  .  ..  ■  i  u  from  those  m  a  large  one.  Owing  to  individual  prefer- 

constitutions.  It  is  a  question  in  my  mind,  however,  b  . 

whether  I  can,  by  crossing  two  of  the  heavy  laying  ences’  and  the  amount  of  caPltal  to  be  mvested  m  a 
breeds,  secure  a  fowl  that  will  lay  more  eggs  in  a  year  building,  no  plan  can  be  suggested  acceptable  to  all, 

than  either  of  the  birds  I  used  in  that  cross.  In  this  hence  there  is  no  “  best  ”  Plan’  Tbe  rule  wbich  aPPUeS 

opinion  I  am  not  alone.  An  English  authority  of  (50  to  the  sPace  is  the  decimab  A  flock  of  ten  hens  should 

years  ago,  says  :  “  In  crossing  it  is  much  easier  to  have  a  floor  sPace  of  100  sc*uare  feet’  (allowinS  eacb  10 

produce  increased  value  for  the  table  than  increased  S(luare  feet)  80  that’  of  course’  a  house  10x10  feet 
egg  production.  Indeed,  we  do  not  think  that  any  would  be  needed.  The  yards  should  be  10  times  larger 

,  ,  .  i  ,  it-  than  the  houses,  hence  for  10  hens  the  house  should 

amount  of  crossing  can  produce  birds  which  would,  in  ’ 

laying,  beat  some  of  our  present  known  favorite 

varieties  ;  therefore  on  this  head  it  is  unnecessary  for  ^ J  ' 

us  to  enlarge.”  The  best  cross  I  ever  made  for  table 

fowls  was  that  of  a  Houdan  cockerel  on  Partridge  ^ 

Cochin  hens.  I  thus  secured  broad,  meaty  breasts  ^ 

and  fine-grained  flesh  of  a  delightful  sweetness.  For  fill  lilP  ,  111 

broilers  the  cross  could  not  be  surpassed.  I  believe  |B1|I  I 

that  were  a  man  to  raise  broilers  only  on  that  scale,  ^ Imf  Bfl iK| Mi  1  IB 

he  could  secure  a  valuable  retail  patronage  for  all  that  | fljF 8 |fi|!  1  I  Bill j ||fl 

he  could  raise,  in  some  of  the  rich  club  houses  of  New  j: ^ g 'L k dp M|j ||!ll|(||  H|||hJ8|H  |i|B 

York.  Over  half  of  the  birds  sent  to  the  markets  now-  1 !![( j||  1 1||  1 1 1|| |||HH  | HWl  |f||B 

adays  are  not  what  a  broiler  properly  should  be.  11 If I| MH  llf |  II j  |i | 

The  most  interesting  cross  I  ever  made,  and  for  jj  !  jijl  |IMB 

which  I  was  liberally  rewarded  with  a  general-pur-  yflg 

pose  bird,  was  that  of  a  Black  Minorca  cockerel  on  ’  '  1  T';*’ \' 

Black  Langshan  hens.  The  offspring  had  Langshan  /  1/  \  i  ■'  |j|||i| 

bodies  with  Minorca  heads.  By  afterwards  mating  a  III fwv/JZ/  U  i  \\  \  H||m‘ 

Minorca  cock  on  the  pullets  of  the  cross,  the  offsprings  S/  // ,■  / /  II  1  V  \ 

were  identical  with  Minorcas  in  appearance  with  — H 

somewhat  larger  bodies  than  is  generally  credited  to  ‘ 

That  judicious  cross-breeding  pays,  and  that  it  ma-  ,  ,  ~ 

terially  improves  the  marketable  value  of  other  stock  ^  F  f 

besides  poultry,  is  a  well-established  fact.  In  sheep,  r^’- 

is  not  the  wool  materially  improved,  the  meat  more  —  •  —  ■ 1  -  •  ■—  - — 

choice,  the  offspring  hardier,  and  maturity  earlier,  by  Interior  Arrangement  of  the  IIen  House.  Fig.  250. 
crossing  South  Down  and  Leicester  than  by  using 
either  breed  in  its  purity?  Do  we  not  by  crossing 
cattle  secure  richer,  or  more  milk,  or  better  and  more 
meat?  Are  not  cross-bred  hogs  better  growers,  more 
readily  fattened,  and  of  a  hardier  nature?  Then  why 
should  not  poultry,  judiciously  crossed,  produce  the 
most  profitable  results?  Past  experience  has  proved 
that  they  do. 

The  great  desideratum  in  table  poultry  is  to  combine 
size  with  quality.  From  an  English  standpoint  the 
best  birds  to  start  with  are  a  cross  between  the  Cochins 
and  Dorkings.  The  pullets  of  the  cross  are  the  next 
season  mated  with  a  Game,  and  their  produce  is  used. 

Speaking  of  this  cross  one  writer  says:  “  In  the  first 
place,  size  is  obtained  from  the  Cochin,  and  one  good 
cross  of  quality  from  the  Dorking.  By  the  Game  cross 
very  little  in  size  is  sacrificed,  while  another  first-rate 


n\\  jiyj  each  end  of  the  house. 

VI  \  \  j  tain  may  be  placed  at  any  convenient 

ILU  !■  |  point.  Feed  troughs  should  not  be  used 

JEZJ  I  if  they  can  be  avoided,  as  it  is  best  to 

compel  the  hens  to  scratch  for  all  they 
receive.  Keep  the  middle  of  the  floor 
*■  J  •  clear,  so  as  to  allow  of  scratching  space, 

' and  place  a  large,  shallow  box  near  the 
f|l|j|y|*p  front  window,  filled  with  dry  dirt,  or 

’  sifted  coal  ashes,  for  dusting.  If  soft 

food  is  given,  place  it  on  a  board  and  re¬ 
move  the  latter  when  the  meal  is  over. 

The  house,  10x1(1  feet  in  size,  can  be 
made  to  accommodate  25  hens  in  winter, 
but  it  is  better  to  allow  plenty  of  room.  The  rule  in 
regard  to  the  cost  of  a  plain  house  is  to  allow  $50  for 
50  hens,  or  $1  per  hen.  The  decimal  system  will  serve 
to  remind  the  reader,  by  allowing  $1  as  the  cost  of 
food  per  year  for  a  hen,  $1  for  her  share  of  the  build¬ 
ing,  about  $1  profit  per  year,  10  square  feet  of 
room  in  the  house,  and  100  square  feet  of  space  in 
the  yard.  p.  h.  Jacobs. 

R.  N.-Y. — A  cheap  and  convenient  house  is  shown  at 
Figs.  249  and  250,  exterior  and  interior  views.  We 
think  the  drawings  are  so  plain  than  no  explanation 
is  needed. 

“  Three  Acres  and  a  Cow.” 

This  is  the  campaign  cry  of  the  English  orators  who 
would  like  to  see  the  vast  English  estates  broken  up 
so  that  laborers  and  workingmen  could  have  a  chance 
to  secure  homes  of  their  own.  A  writer  in  the  Dublin 
Agricultural  Gazette  gives  some  figures  showing  what 
one  Irish  workman  has  done  on  three  acres  that  he  has 
rented. 

This  man  pays  $60  per  year  rent  for  three  acres  and 
a  small  house  and  barn.  He  works  on  his  little  place 
about  half  the  time  and  for  the  balance  works  for  a 
neighboring  farmer  at  75  cents  a  day.  He  keeps  on 
his  three  acres,  one  cow,  three  pigs  and  about  30  hens 
and  ducks.  His  three  acres  are  divided  into  six  equal 
plots  of  half  an  acre  each,  which  give  him  one-half 
acre  grass  for  soiling,  1%  acre  oats,  one-half  acre 
potatoes,  one-quarter  acre  turnips,  one-quarter  acre 
cabbage. 

His  expenses  at  starting  were : 

Cow . *77.50 

Three  pigs .  15.75 

Poultry .  11.75 

Implements . 4H.50 

Seeds  and  manure . 27.25 

Total . *178.75 

The  expenses  for  one  year — not  including  his  own 
labor  were  : 

Rents . *00.00 

Taxes,  etc . 7.00 

Seeds  and  plants  .  14.75 

Fertilizers .  10.00 

Grain .  7.50 

Three  extra  pigs .  12.50 

Interest .  8.75 

Total . *120.50 

For  these  outlays  the  following  returns  were  made  : 

SALES. 

Butter . *02.00 

Calf .  5.00 

Pigs .  42.00 

Poultry  and  eggs .  02.50 - *171.50 

USED  IN  FAMILY. 

Butter . *12.50 

Eggs . 21.75 

Potatoes . 24.75 

Oatmeal . 35.50 

One  hog .  12.50 

Milk .  21.75 - *138.75 

Total . *310.25 

In  addition  to  this,  he  earned  $105.72  by  outside 
work.  His  total  cash  income  therefore  was  $277.25 
from  work  and  produce  sold,  and,  besides  that,  he 
saved  $138.75  that  would  otherwise  have  represented 
so  much  cash  outlay.  It  cost  him  $178.75  to  start,  and 
$126.50  for  expenses  during  the  year.  With  his  income 
from  work  and  produce,  he  ought  to  be  able  to  pay 
back  $50  to  $75  of  the  original  debt.  Another  year, 
by  raising  more  fruit  and  poultry,  he  ought  to  be  able 
to  put  in  almost  all  his  time  on  his  own  place  to  better 
advantage  than  to  work  outside.  This  is  in  Ireland, 
remember.  There  is  a  better  chance  near  our  smaller 
American  towns  and  cities  for  such  men,  because  our 


A  Cheap  and  Convenient  Hen  House.  Fig.  249. 


be  10x10  feet,  and  the  yard  10x100  feet,  though  the  yard 
may  be  of  any  preferred  shape,  and  may  contain  more 
space,  but  should  not  be  less  than  the  area  men¬ 
tioned.  The  nearer  to  the  square  form,  the  cheaper  the 
cost  of  the  house  in  proportion  to  the  space  secured. 
A  very  convenient  poultry  house  for  a  small  flock  may 
be  built  of  yellow  pine  boards,  rabbeted,  (barn  boards) 
nailed  up  and  down  to  3x4  pieces,  the  house  to  be  10 
feet  square,  eight  feet  high  in  front  and  six  at  the 
rear,  with  a  large  window  cn  the  front,  (which  should 
face  the  south  or  southeast),  and  a  small  sash  on  each 
end,  near  the  front,  the  door  to  be  on  the  west  end,  or 
side.  The  small  windows  should  open,  so  as  to  allow 
of  ventilation  according  to  the  direction  of  the  wind,  a 
top  ventilator  often  causing  draughts  down  on  the 
fowls.  The  roof  may  be  of  tarred  felt,  or  other  suit- 
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markets  are  better  and  our  prices  higher.  This  Irish 
family  was  economical,  to  say  the  least.  The  oatmeal 
from  their  1  acre  of  oats  provided  most  of  their  bread 
supply,  while  the  straw  went  to  feed  the  cow  !  No  use 
saying  that  oatmeal,  potatoes,  pork  and  milk  are  not 
proper  food — thousands  of  people  who  “  go  West  ”  to 
Dakota  and  other  States  live  on  far  worse  food  than 
that  for  years  in  order  to  “  get  ahead.”  We  know  be¬ 
cause  we  have  tried  it ! 

Cross-Bred  Lambs  for  Market. 

HOW  TO  BREED  GRADE  EWES. 

I  am  asked  for  my  views  as  a  breeder  of  sheep  on 
the  question :  How  shall  we  breed  ?  Shall  we  use 
grade  ewes  of  the  Hampshire  or  Shropshire  cross  upon 
Merino  or  common  ewes  to  get  the  best  results  for  the 
farmer  ?  Owing  to  the  low  price  for  the  American 
Merino  wool,  and  the  increased  price  for  the  Hamp¬ 
shire  or  Shropshire  clip  in  the  sheep-growing  counties 
of  western  New  York,  there  is  a  strong  tendency 
among  old  breeders  to  go  out  of  Merino  breeding 
entirely,  and  there  has  been  a  large  reduction  in  the 
number  of  sheep  and  flocks  among  the  staunch  Merino 
breeders  in  their  ancient  strongholds  of  Yates, 
Steuben,  Ontario,  Livingston,  Schuyler,  Chemung  and 
Seneca  counties.  The  Merino  breeder  with  pains  and 
by  selecting  large,  fine  ewes,  could  get  more  money 
for  the  clip,  as  a  rule,  than  the  coarse  wool  sheep  of 
the  Down  families  would  produce,  but  on  market 
lambs  the  Merino  breeder  is  nowhere. 

Among  other  breeders  holding  well  bred  American 
Merino  flocks,  I  was  forced  to  a  cross,  and  I  used  both 
Hamsphire  Down  and  Shropshire  bucks,  buying  ewes 
and  bucks  from  well-established  herds,  finally  giving 
preference  to  the  Hampshire  cross,  acting  under  the 
advice  of  a  man  near  New  York  in  every  way  qualified 
to  advise  me  by  experience  and  backed  by  my  own 
knowledge. 

I  realize  the  value  of  opinions  and  theories,  but  one 
lesson  we  have  learned  by  experience,  at  our  own  cost, 
is  worth  mountains  of  opinions  and  theories  of  men 
not  based  upon  experimental  trials.  The  lambs  thus 
bred  are,  judging  from  my  experience,  a  great  success. 
They  are  but  little  inferior  to  the  sire’s  family  in  size, 
while  they  greatly  excel  them  in  weight  of  clip,  and 
their  wool  brings  the  highest  market  price.  The 
wether  and  ewe  lambs  also  bring  the  top  prices 
whether  bred  to  be  dropped  in  February  or  March,  or 
in  April.  At  first  I  sold  my  ewe  lambs,  because  of  the 
high  prices  I  was  always  offered,  receiving  sometimes 
$5  for  each  offspring  of  the  Hampshire  Down  at  wean¬ 
ing  time,  with  the  preference  slightly  in  favor  of  the 
Hampshire  Down  cross.  I  am  prepared  to  advise  every 
breeder  who  has  a  Merino  flock  to  cross  them  with 
either  a  full-blooded  Hampshire  or  Shropshire,  and  to 
withstand  the  temptation  to  sell  his  ewe  lambs. 

We  now  reach  the  most  interesting  problem. 
Havingthus  secured  grade  ewes  from  Merino  mothers 
and  Down  sires,  how  shall  we  breed  them  to  be  the 
most  profitable  to  the  breeder,  both  for  mutton  and 
in  wool?  That  is  the  burning  question  of  the  hour 
among  breeders!  Our  first  impulse  is  to  breed  them 
again  to  the  Hampshire  or  Shropshire  buck.  This  has 
its  reward  as  well  as  its  penalties. 

1.  It  will  not  decrease  the  size  of  the  progeny,  but 
rather  increase  it,  and  so  far  as  mutton  goes,  would 
not  be  a  step  backward,  but  there  is  another  side  to 
the  question  now,  and  that  is  the  question  of  wool. 

2.  These  grade  ewes  thus  bred  will,  if  well-bred  on 
both  sides,  shear  an  average  of  8 %  pounds  at  the  first 
cross,  with  exceptional  clips  of  10  pounds  or  even  11  or 
12  pounds,  but  a  whole  flock  from  good  strong  Merino 
mothers  and  good  Down  bucks  of  either  family,  will 
average  about  8%  pounds. 

3.  If  crossed  by  a  Down  buck  the  progeny  will  be  in 
fact  only  one-fourth  Merino  and  three-fourths  Down, 
and  of  course  the  weight  of  the  clips  of  the  lambs 
will  be  less,  and  when  we  consider  that  the  mothers 
and  their  progeny  are  in  either  case  now  in  the  first 
class  of  wool  producers,  and  command  the  highest 
price  for  their  wool,  we  can’t  afford  to  lose  the  dif¬ 
ference  in  wool,  which  would  be  3 %  to  4>£  pounds  on 
a  fleece.  What  can  we  do?  There  are  two  courses  we 
can  take. 

1.  Breed  our  grade  ewes  thus  bred  to  full-blooded 
Merino  b\icks  of  the  large  family.  By  that  I  mean, 
as  the  highest  type  of  excellence,  bucks  out  of  full- 
blooded  registered  Merino  dams  (American  Merino)  by 
the  largest  type  of  the  French  Merino.  It  is  a  buck 
of  this  class  and  thus  bred  that  I  shall  use  the  present 
season  on  my  grade  ewes.  Why?  He  is  scarcely  in¬ 
ferior  in  size  to  the  Shropshire  or  Hampshire  of  the 
same  age,  while  he  has  double  the  wool-producing 
power.  If  it  be  conceded  that  the  get  should  be  five 
pounds  lighter  at  maturity  (which  the  friends  of  that 
family  deny,  and  which  I  cannot  state  as  a  fact,  but 
only  a  fear),  it  is  clear  that  he  will  add  to  the  progeny 
from  2%  to  3%  pounds  more  than  the  mother  shears, 
gnd  this  addition  is  of  wool  at  the  top  of  the  market. 


If  we  should  select  10  of  the  best  of  the  flock  of  this 
class  of  ewes,  and  give  five  of  them  to  the  Merino  and 
five  to  the  Down  buck,  the  difference  in  the  clip  of 
these  would  show  exactly  the  loss  in  wool  by  the  use 
of  the  Down  and  the  gain  by  the  use  of  the  Merino, 
and,  as  the  mother  at  8%  pounds  is  the  standard,  if 
we  found  the  get  of  the  Merino  advanced  only  2% 
pounds  above  the  mother,  while  that  of  the  Down 
dropped  2%  below  the  mother,  between  the  two 
the  difference  would  be  five,  which,  at  30  cents  a 
pound,  is  $1.50,  or  the  cost  of  keeping,  and  these  are 
minimum  figures,  with  possibilities  of  still  larger  dif¬ 
ferences. 

The  other  plan  is  to  breed  the  grade  ewes  to  a  grade 
buck  carefully  selected,  half  Merino  from  the  mother 
and  half  Down  from  the  father,  and  take  the  largest 
in  size  and  the  heaviest  in  wool.  This  keeps  up  the 
size  of  the  progeny  and  tends  to  increase  it,  and  keep 
up  the  wool  to  the  grade  standard  while  tending  to  in¬ 
crease  it. 

Another  and  better  plan,  in  this  same  general  direc¬ 
tion,  is  to  use  a  grade  buck  selected  as  follows  :  Take 
one  from  a  grade  ewe  carefully  selected  and  thus  bred 
by  a  full-blooded  Merino  sire.  Those  I  have  raised  of 
this  type  are,  as  lambs,  in  no  way  inferior  to  the  other 
grades  in  size  or  promise.  They  are,  however,  enor¬ 
mously  superior  in  wool-producing  qualities.  Three- 
quarters  Merino  and  only  one-quarter  Down,  their 
clip  sells  in  the  first  class.  They  will,  without  doubt, 
increase  the  wool  of  the  get  2K  to  3  H  pounds  and 
more  in  exceptional  instances.  The  ewes  thus  raised, 
as  the  breeding  ewes  of  the  future,  will  shear  12  to  14 
and  15  pounds  of  wool.  Their  progeny  should  be  bred 
no  longer  to  the  Merino  family  after  this  second  cross, 
but  to  the  Downs,  or  to  grades  bred  like  themselves. 
They  will  make  almost  a  family  of  themselves,  with 
all  the  merits,  size,  excellence  and  mutton  of  the 
Downs,  and  shear  about  twice  as  much  of  marketable 
wool,  and  this  within  two  crosses.  I  have  full-blooded 
buck  lambs  of  all  the  families,  Clark  bell. 

Bell  View  Farm. 

Notes  from  the  New  York  State 
Fair. 

The  managers  of  the  State  Fair  at  Syracuse  were 
highly  favored  in  the  matter  of  weather.  Thursday, 
the  opening  day,  was  also  “  Children’s  Day  ”  and  all 
under  the  age  of  16  were  admitted  free.  The  public 
schools  were  closed  and  the  young  folks  were  out  in 
full  force  from  the  opening  to  the  close  of  the  day. 
This  is  a  most  commendable  feature  and  should  be 
perpetuated.  The  cash  receipts  on  that  day  exceeded 
those  of  any  other  first  day  in  years. 

This  is  an  “off  year”  in  fruit  in  the  aggregate  and 
an  unusual  display  was  not  looked  for,  yet,  to  the  de¬ 
light  of  all,  it  has  grown  into  the  best  display  ever 
seen  at  a  State  Fair,  with  the  exception  of  last  year’s 
wonderful  aggregation.  Two  enormous  tents,  80x120 
feet  each,  were  filled  with  the  show. 

Mr.  S.  D.  Willard,  of  Geneva,  among  other  notable 
fruits,  shows  a  new  crab  apple  of  Western  origin,  the 
Martha,  which  deserves  more  than  a  passing  notice. 
It  is  as  beautiful  a  fruit  as  ever  blushed  in  the  sun¬ 
shine.  But  it  has  other  virtues.  Unlike  the  ordinary 
crabs,  this  one  is  edible  being  tender  and  juicy  and 
with  none  too  much  of  the  astringency  which  spoils 
so  many  of  the  others.  We  should  think  it  would  be 
in  demand  as  a  table  or  dessert  fruit,  being  much 
more  easily  grown  than  the  Lady  Apple  and  much 
handsomer  also.  Mr.  Willard  says  this  is  the  first 
season  he  has  fruited  it  and  he  is  delighted  with  it. 

“How  about  the  sheep?”  we  queried  of  Prof. 
Roberts,  of  Cornell,  at  the  close  of  the  second  day. 

“  Oh,  the  sheep  are  fine.  Last  year  I  found  a  lot  of 
Cotswolds  that  were  very  poor.  I  would  not  go  into 
their  pen  to  examine  them  and  I  said  so  plainly.  This 
year  I  have  just  finished  judging  them  and  they  are 
really  superb.  I  actually  felt  sorry  for  the  third 
premium  man — they  were  really  all  good  enough  for 
the  first.  From  a  casual  look  at  the  other  folds,  I  am 
satisfied  that  they  are  all  excellent  and  show  great 
progress  among  the  breeders.” 

“  Let  us  go  lunch,”  said  mj'  friend  the  Doctor,”  who 
had  just  arrived  on  the  grounds  at  noon  on  Friday. 
We  started  out  when  he  steered  toward  the  nearest 
refreshment  tent. 

“Not  there,  Doctor,”  said  I,  “  i  tried  that  one  yes¬ 
terday  and  I  want  no  more  of  it.  Let  us  try  the  next 
one,  run  by  the  W.  C.  T.  U.”  Well,  we  tried  it  and  I 
have  since  been  trying  to  figure  up  which  was  the 
worse.  They  each  charged  50  cents  and  they  gave  a 
most  miserable  feed.  It  would  disgrace  a  Bowery 
hash  house,  where  they  give  “regular  dinners”  for  13 
cents.  It  would  seem  that  the  fair  managers  should 
be  able  to  provide  some  half-way  decent  arrangements 
for  feeding  their  patrons.  The  grounds  are  too  far 
from  the  city  hotels  to  make  these  available  and  so 
the  thousands  of  visitors  must  either  take  their  bread 
and  cheese  with  them,  go  hungry,  or  be  swindled  by 


these  apologies  for  restaurants.  Think  of  these  things 
Messrs.  Managers. 

One  of  the  notable  advantages  of  the  fruit-exhibit  is 
the  annual  straightening  out  of  the  crooked  nomen¬ 
clature  which  there  takes  place.  Scores  of  plates  of 
apples  and  pears  come  to  the  exhibit,  which  are 
wrongly  named.  Much  of  this  is  due  to  the  owners’ 
carelessness  in  their  tree  records,  and  a  part  is  due  to 
the  shyster  tree  agents  who  have  peddled  their  wares 
all  over  the  country.  Almost  every  such  plate  is 
pounced  on  by  some  of  the  pomologists  present,  and 
the  mistake  rectified.  Once  in  a  while  an  exhibitor  is 
found  who  cannot  be  convinced  by  all  the  experts 
backed  up  by  Downing  and  Thomas,  because  his 
father  before  him  always  called  it  by  the  name  he  has 
on  it,  and  it  must  be  right.  Such  characters,  however, 
are  few,  most  of  the  growers  being  anxious  to  be  set 
right  when  in  the  wrong. 

The  floral  display  is  a  fine  one.  It  has  never  been 
excelled  at  any  fair  of  the  State,  with  the  exception 
of  one  held  at  Rochester  a  few  years  ago.  Last  year 
the  tents  for  the  exhibit  were  very  ill  adapted  to  it, 
and  it  was  impossible  to  make  much  of  a  display. 
Profiting  by  the  mistake,  it  has  been  remedied  this 
year,  and  the  show  is  a  fine  one. 

The  premium  list  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society, 
so  far  as  fruits  are  concerned,  needs  revising  at  once. 
Premiums  are  offered  for  only  22  varieties  of  apples — 
a  list  so  limited  that  a  very  large  number  of  our  finest 
fruits  are  left  off.  Among  the  apples  not  in  the  list 
are  Beitigheimer,  Dominie,  Fallawater,  Gilliflower, 
Gloria  Mundi,  Jonathan,  Lady,  Autumn  Pearmain, 
Winter  Pearmain,  Porter,  Rambo,  Seek-no-further,  St. 
Lawrence,  Tallman  Sweet,  Pound  Sweet,  Swaar,  Van- 
devere,  Wagener,  Winesap,  and  many  others.  The 
list  of  pears  for  which  premiums  are  offered  contains 
only  15  varieties.  Among  the  well-known  and  vahi- 
able  sorts  not  on  the  list  are  Belle  Lucrative,  Buffum, 
Clapp’s  Favorite,  Dana’s  Hovey,  Diel,  Kirtland,  Onon¬ 
daga  and  Tyson.  These  are  among  the  best  known. 
The  list  of  grapes  contains  19  varieties — it  should  have 
not  less  than  75.  Among  those  missing  are  Bacchus, 
Clinton,  Brilliant,  Colerain,  Diana,  Empire  State, 
Eumelan,  Green  Mountain,  Hartford,  Iona,  Isabella, 
Lady,  Lady  Washington,  Lindley,  Martha,  Woodruff 
Red,  Wyoming  Red  and  others.  Some  of  these  are 
very  largely  grown  in  this  State  and  it  would  seem 
that  if  a  good  show  is  wanted,  the  list  must  be  ex¬ 
tended.  Another  suggested  reform  would  be  to  strike 
out  the  premiums  now  offered  for  floral  displays  for 
funeral  purposes.  Good  taste  to-day  has  entirely 
tabooed  the  use  of  elaborate  floral  designs  for  funerals, 
and  the  “  Gates  Ajar”  and  the  “  Golden  Stairs”  which 
are  sent  to  the  fair  seem  quite  out  of  place.  They  are 
too  suggestive  of  mortality  to  say  nothing  of  being 
essentially  vulgar.  Give  the  money  expended  for  these 
cadaverous  reminders  to  some  other  floral  display. 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of  the 
writer  to  Insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question,  please  see  If  It  Is 
not  answered  In  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions 
at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 

The  Cost  of  Life. 

Comparative  Prices  of  Necessary  Goods. 

QUESTIONS. 

At  the  present  prices  for  articles  at  your  place  of  residence  what 
will  It  cost  you  to  buy  the  following:  A  barrel  of  flour:  10  pounds  of 
sugar;  meat  for  one  month;  a  pair  of  boots  or  shoes;  a  fair  suit  of 
clothes;  a  dress  for  your  wife;  medical  attendance  one  year,  including 
medicines. 

Please  also  give  the  size  of  your  family,  the  special  line  of  farming 
you  are  ln-and  how  nearly  you  supply  your  wants  from  your  farm. 

A  Maryland  Dairyman’s  Expenses. 

I  pay  at  present  $5.10  for  one  barrel  of  flour  ;  50 
cents  for  10  pounds  of  granulated  sugar  ;  $15  for  meat 
for  one  month  ;  $30  for  one  suit  of  clothes  ;  $5  for  one 
pair  of  shoes  ;  $15  for  a  new  dress  for  my  niece,  in¬ 
cluding  making ;  $7  for  medical  attendance.  I  am 
single,  keeping  “bachelor’s  hall,”  the  farm  hands — 
seven  in  number — are  boarded  at  my  house.  They  will 
eat  nothing  but  the  whitest  flour,  costing  from  $5  to  $6 
per  barrel ;  while  I  on  my  own  table  eat  the  unbolted 
flour  bought  at  a  country  roller  process  mill  for  $3.50 
per  barrel.  I  raise  nearly  all  the  meat  my  hands  eat, 
cuiing  about  4,000  pounds  of  bacon,  and  the  fresh 
meat  above  is  meat  bought  for  my  own  table  and  also 
for  the  hands,  to  whom  once  or  twice  a  week  I  give 
fresh  meat  for  a  change.  I  can  get  very  good  ready¬ 
made  clothing  for  $15  per  suit.  We  never  take  patent 
medicines,  and  this  being  a  very  healthy  region,  we  do 
not  need  much  doctoring  ;  in  fact  I  think  that  if  we  let 
Nature  alone  and  eschewed  medicines  of  all  sorts  we 
would  do  much  better  than  if  we  paid  big  doctors’ 
bills.  I  think  this  a  safe  rule:  “Doctors  kill  more 
people  than  they  cure.”  I  have  a  herd  of  80  Jersey 
cows — registered  and  grades — make  butter  and  ice 
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cream,  etc.,  which  I  sell  in  the  Baltimore  markets, 
having  two  stalls  in  the  Lexington  market  and  also  a 
dairy  at  1412  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  where  I  sell  ice 
cream  and  anything  else  people  may  want,  including 
fowls  and  eggs.  I  do  not  sell  anything  except  what  is 
raised  on  my  farm,  and  only  the  best  of  that.  I  own 
220  acres  of  land  and  rent  60  acres  more.  The  farm 
was  established  by  my  grandfather,  he  paying  $20  per 
acre  for  it.  It  is  Tiow  worth  $300  per  acre.  He  com¬ 
menced  the  dairy  business  in  1796,  since  which  time  it 
has  always  been  continued,  a  market  day  having  never 
been  missed  save  in  case  of  death  since  that  time.  I 
try  as  much  as  possible  to  supply  my  table  from  my 
farm,  raising  plenty  of  nice  vegetables  ;  but  being 
near  the  Baltimore  markets  I  buy  fresh  meats  very 
cheap,  as  well  as  fish,  crabs,  oysters,  etc. 

JAMES  1$.  COUNCILMAN. 

Marketed  Through  a  Colorado  Jersey. 

Here  in  Larimer  County,  Colo.,  the  following  figures 
represent  a  fair  standard  of  prices  :  one  barrel  of 
flour,  first-class,  $4.50  ;  10  pounds  of  sugar,  granulated, 
60  cents  ;  meat  for  one  month,  50  cents  a  day,  $15  ;  a 
fair  suit  of  clothes  $12  ;  a  fair  pair  of  shoes  $3  ;  a  fair 
dress  for  wife  $5  ;  medical  attendance  this  year  so  far, 
$2.  My  family  consists  of  wife  and  four  children  and 
the  help  on  the  place  consists  of  two  men  in  summer 
and  one  through  the  winter  and  a  girl  the  entire  year. 
My  farm  numbers  400  acres.  Everything  is  grown  by 
irrigation.  My  specialty  is  the  Jersey  or  grade  Jersey 
dairy  cow — dairying — yet  I  carry  on  nearly  all  the  lead¬ 
ing  features  of  farm  operations.  I  have  a  silo  with  my 
dairy  and  sell  sweet  cream  in  Denver.  Of  my  cows 
some  paid  over  $100  gross  last  year,  20  head  often 
bringing  in  $185  per  month  cash.  Crops  are  magnificent 
this  year — prices  low.  Winter  wheat  45  bushels  per 
acre.  I  think,  however,  I  could  not  cover  my  expenses 
by  growing  farm  crops  unless  I  could  market  them 
through  a  good  dairy  cow.  I  am  and  always  have 
been  a  teetotaler  in  its  fullest  sense,  including  abstin¬ 
ence  from  tobacco  in  every  form.  We  have  great 
quantities  of  fruits  of  nearly  all  kinds  and  so  care  for 
the  business  as  to  have  enough  the  entire  year. 

P.  D.  GOSS. 

“We  Shall  Plant  a  Few  Chickens.” 

Here,  in  Sangamon  County,  Ill. ,  one  barrel  of  flour,  fair 
grade,  costs  $5  ;  20  pounds  of  granulated  sugar,  $1 ;  one 
working  suit  of  clothes,  $3:  one  business  suit,  $10  ;  dress 
suit,  higher;  caliqp  dress  for  wife,  $2  ;  traveling  dress  for 
wife,  $10;  best  dress  for  wife,  more  ;  medical  attendance 
variable,  say,  $20  per  year — usually  half  this  or  less. 
There  are  13  in  the  family  besides  the  hired  girl.  My 
men  board  themselves.  I  am  a  fruit  grower,  but  keep 
cows  for  new  milk  and  butter,  and  butcher  the  heifer 
calves  when  six  to  ten  months  old,  all  through  the 
winter,  letting  such  calves  run  with  the  cows  and  take 
all  the  milk.  This  gives  the  best  meat  I  know  of.  Just 
enough  hogs  are  raised  for  our  own  meat.  We  buy 
some  fresh  beef  and  fish  through  the  summer,  from 
peddlers,  at  from  six  to  ten  cents  a  pound.  We  raise 
our  own  garden  stuff,  potatoes  included,  but  sell  very 
little.  I  find  the  spaces  between  the  rows  of  trees 
well  adapted  to  growing  running  vines,  as  melons, 
pumpkins,  squashes,  etc.  As  strawberries  do  not  thrive 
in  a  chicken  patch,  I  have  bought  eggs  and  chickens 
for  a  number  of  years,  but  this  fall  I  intend  to  inclose 
an  acre  or  two  of  plum  trees,  build  a  chicken  house 
and  “plant  ”  a  few  chickens  there.  We  can  and  do  eat 
about  600  quarts  of  fruit  yearly — raspberries,  cherries, 
blackberries,  juneberries,  currants,  gooseberries, 
plums,  peaches,  pears,  etc.  B.  buckman. 

Can’t  Figure  on  a  Wife’s  Dress. 

We  use  the  best  Pittsburg  flour,  costing  $6  per  bar¬ 
rel.  Ordinary  flour  of  home  manufacture,  here  in  Tip¬ 
pecanoe  County,  Ind.,  costs  $4.50  ;  10  pounds  of  sugar 
would  cost  50  cents.  Our  meat  bill  averages  $1.75  per 
month  ;  an  average  pair  of  shoes,  $2,  and  of  boots  $3. 50. 
My  own  clothes  are  tailor-made,  costing  from  $25  to 
$35.  Ready-made  suits  will  average  $15.  I  am  not 
married,  but  suppose  the  price  of  a  wife’s  dress  would 
depend  altogether  upon  the  woman.  I  have  not  re¬ 
quired  the  services  of  a  physician  for  10  years  past, 
and  am  not  addicted  to  the  use  of  patent  medicines.  I 
follow  mixed  farming  and  have  no  family.  The  farm 
supplies  all  my  wants.  c.  w.  Richards. 

Kansas  the  Gem  of  the  Prairie. 

Here,  in  Shawnee  County,  Kan,  the  prices  current 
are  as  follows  :  Flour,  standard  grade,  $4  per  barrel ; 
sugar,  granulated,  $1  for  15  pounds ;  dressed  beef, 
average  price  eight  cents  per  pound  ;  men’s  suit,  heavy 
weight,  double-breasted  coat,  $12  ;  boots,  $5  ;  shoes, 
$3  ;  calico,  five  cents  per  yard— 10  yards,  50  cents  ; 
cashmere,  half-wool,  25  cents  per  yard— 10  yards,  $2.50, 
(double  width);  cashmere,  all-wool,  (double  width) 
75  cents  per  yard,  $7.50.  Medical  attendance  and  patent 
medicines  we  have  had  no  use  for  for  two  years,  ex¬ 
cept  the  price  of  amputating  and  dressing  a  little 
finger,  $6.  In  1889  I  paid  $55  for  professional  services 
and  medicines.  My  family  consists  of  seven  children, 


my  wife  being  dead.  In  my  farming  I  make  no  specialty 
of  any  product.  I  raise  wheat,  oats,  corn,  Irish  pota¬ 
toes  and  sweet  potatoes  and  vegetables  of  all  kinds  for 
family  use,  and  also  small  fruits  and  apples,  horses, 
cattle  and  hogs.  We  keep  from  50  to  75  Brown  Leg¬ 
horn  hens.  I  have  clover  (common),  Timothy  and  na¬ 
tive  grass.  I  use  no  commercial  fertilizer,  but  make 
and  save  all  the  home-made  manure  I  can  and  apply 
it  on  the  place.  We  buy  nothing  that  we  can  pro¬ 
duce.  J.  E.  MAUS. 

Not  All  on  His  Back. 

Here  in  Garrett  County,  Md.,  a  barrel  of  flour  is 
worth  $4  to  $6,  according  to  the  sharpness  of  the 
buyer  and  the  quality  of  the  article.  The  average 
price  is  about  $5.  Granulated  sugar  is  all  the  way 
from  six  cents  per  pound  to  26  pounds  for  $1,  accord¬ 
ing  as  buyers  are  careless  or  merchants  are  “  cutting;” 
10  pounds  for  50  cents  is  about  fair  here.  Cured  pork 
ranges  in  various  forms  from  8  to  15  cents  per  pound. 
Ten  dollars  will  buy  a  suit  of  clothes  that  will  be  just 
as  comfortable  and  durable  and  respectable  to  wear 
here  as  a  $30  suit  would  in  most  of  the  North  or  East. 
Here  I  wear  a  $4.50  overcoat ;  there  I  wore  a  $30 
beaver  ;  there  all  was  on  my  back,  here  it  is  not.  Peo¬ 
ple  live  not  only  cheaper  but  simpler  here,  conse¬ 
quently  they  are  healthier.  There  being  next  to 
no  consumption  and  few  cases  of  fever,  physicians  are 
scattered.  The  grip  held  my  brother  for  10  days  last 
winter  at  an  expense  of  $4.50.  With  milk  at  two 
cents  and  other  things  at  market  prices,  it  costs  for 
eatables  $3.25  to  $5.50  per  month  for  each  adult  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  family.  I  am  a  fruit-grower  and  make  no 
attempt  to  grow  what  I  use  except  where  it  is  not 
otherwise  procurable.  cuas.  t.  sweet. 

How  to  Get  Cheap  Flour. 

Here  in  Caroline  County,  Md.,  one  barrel  of  good 
flour  can  be  bought  for  $6  ;  but  the  cheapest  way  is  to 
buy  six  bushels  of  wheat  at  80  cents  per  bushel  and 
have  it  ground  and  in  return  receive  210  pounds  of 
good  flour  and  three  bushels  of  bran.  Ten  pounds  of 
granulated  sugar  cost  50  cents.  We  cure  all  our  own 
meat  and  do  not  eat  very  much  through  the  summer 
months.  A  fair  suit  of  clothes  can  be  got  for  about  $8 
or  as  much  higher  as  one’s  pocketbook  will  allow.  A 
pair  of  good  working  shoes  cost  from  $1.50  to  $2.25. 
The  cost  of  a  dress  for  my  wife  is  very  much  a  matter 
of  choice  :  for  ever-day  use  calico  costs  five  cents  per 
yard,  and  a  dress  will  cost  from  that  up  to  as  high  as 
one  may  want  to  go.  There  is  so  little  sickness  that 
we  never  employ  a  doctor  by  the  year.  Our  expenses 
for  medical  attendance  and  medicine  will  not  average 
more  than  $3  a  year  for  the  time  we  have  been  living 
in  this  section.  My  family  consists  of  seven.  My 
main  money  crops  are  strawberries,  blackberries  and 
peaches — when  we  have  any.  We  are  in  the  midst  of 
the  peach  belt  of  the  Peninsula — but  this  year  we 
are  not  in  it  for  fruit  of  any  kind.  I  grow  no  wheat, 
but  try  to  grow  feed  for  my  stock.  My  farm  supplies 
us  with  most  of  our  eatables.  Some  groceries  and 
dry  goods  have  to  be  bought.  Still  the  farm  furnishes 
everything  in  the  end.  M.  L.  weaver. 

A  Nebraska  “  General  Purpose  ”  Farm. 

We  have  lived  here  in  Richardson  County,  Neb.,  for 
31  years,  and  there  has  not  been  a  failure  of  crops,  ex¬ 
cept  in  1875,  when  the  whole  country  was  devastated 
by  grasshoppers.  The  farm  consists  of  160  acres. 
Corn  and  hay  are  the  principal  crops,  and  hogs,  horses, 
and  horned  cattle  are  the  chief  kinds  of  stock.  For 
many  years  we  kept  an  apiary  that,  some  seasons, 
was  productive  of  considerable  income.  We  also 
raised  some  fruit,  which  was  to  some  extent  a  source 
of  income.  The  family  has  been  entirely  sustained 
from  the  farm.  There  are  nine  children,  of  whom 
four  remain  at  home.  The  family  usually  consists  of 
six  or  seven.  The  soil  and  climate  are  good,  and  the 
industrious  make  money,  while  the  shiftless  and  lazy 
fail  here  as  elsewhere.  Flour  is  worth  about  $4  a 
barrel.  Ten  pounds  of  granulated  sugar  cost  50  cents. 
Meat  for  the  family  a  month  would  cost  $12  or  $15. 
A  suit  of  Grand  Army  blue  costs  $10 ;  the  best  suits 
cost  from  $19  to  $22,  if  all  wool.  Boots  from  $2.50  to 
$5 ;  fine  shoes,  $3.  Best  calico  dresses,  $1  for  the 
cloth;  gingham  about  $1.50;  silks  from  $1.25  to  $2 
per  yard.  Doctor  bills  have  not  averaged  $10  a  year. 
Prices  for  all  things  we  buy  are  lower  than  ever 
before.  jerome  wiltse. 

Cheese  Making  in  Georgia. 

1.  How  do  the  methods  employed  In  making  cheese  In  Georgia  differ 
from  those  of  Northern  cheese  makers  ?  2.  What  chief  difficulties  are 
to  be  met  with  ?  3.  How  does  cheese  making  compare  as  to  profit 
with  other  dairy  operations  in  Georgia?  4.  Upon  what  plan  will 
Georgia  dairymen  probably  work  ? 

1.  My  dairyman — an  experienced  butter  and  cheese 
maker  from  northern  Ohio — says  there  is  no  material 
difference  in  the  methods  made  necessary  by  differ¬ 
ences  in  climate.  He  finds  that  he  can  make  here 
cheese  of  as  good  table  and  keeping  qualities  as  he 
has  been  accustomed  to  make  in  Ohio.  He  was  at  first 
apprehensive  that  the  temperature  would  be  unfavor¬ 


able  for  proper  curing  during  our  hottest  weather; 
but  to  his  agreeable  surprise  he  finds  no  warmer 
weather  here  than  in  Ohio,  the  difference  being  con¬ 
fined  to  the  length  of  the  summer.  He  has  been  mak¬ 
ing  cheese  since  May  30.  Most  of  the  product  has 
been  sold  to  local  grocers  and  private  families  at  15 
cents  per  pound,  and  they  are  greedy  for  it  at  that 
price.  Consumers  say  that  our  cheese  is  superior  to 
any  they  have  been  accustomed  to  buy  from  the  North. 
We  have,  so  far,  made  only  full-cream  cheese.  We 
have  no  storage  room  ;  the  cheese  being  cured  in  the 
same  room  in  which  it  is  made.  2.  No  difficulties  have 
been  met  with.  3.  I  am  hardly  prepared  to  answer  this 
question.  The  facts  are  :  milk  usually  sells  in  the 
market  at  8  to  10  cents  per  quart  from  the  milk  wagon, 
or  25  to  27 cents  per  gallon  to  hotels  and  other  large 
consumers.  But  the  market  is  easily  supplied  at  these 
figures,  from  dairies  in  the  suburbs.  Butter  usually 
commands  25  cents  per  pound,  if  of  good  quality,  but 
likewise  the  market  is  often  glutted.  We  make  three 
pounds  of  cheese  from  the  same  quantity  of  milk  that 
would  be  required  for  one  pound  of  butter.  Three 
pounds  of  cheese,  45  cents  ;  one  pound  of  butter,  25  to 
30  cents.  4.  My  idea  is  that  farmers  in  the  rural  dis¬ 
tricts,  away  from  towns  and  cities,  may  find  it  to  their 
interest  and  convenience  to  run  cooperative  dairies  to 
supply  themselves,  and  afford  a  surplus  for  the  nearest 
market.  If  cheese  making  should  be  established  in 
the  South,  we  would  not  have  to  go  through  with  the 
evolution  in  process  that  has  finally  resulted  in  the 
factory  system  in  the  North.  The  Northern  people 
have  blazed  the  way,  we  can  follow  close  behind. 
Our  lands  are  cheap  and  yet  productive.  If  cheese 
and  butter  dairying  is  profitable  in  the  North  on  land 
worth  $50  to  $100  per  acre,  why  not  in  Georgia,  where 
good  land  can  be  had  at  one- fourth  of  these  prices  ? 
The  cooperative  system  would  seem  to  me  the  best — 
one  farmer  to  put  up  the  buildings  and  supply  the  out¬ 
fit,  and  do  the  work  for  his  neighbors. 

Director  Georgia  Exp.  Station.  H.  .1.  redding. 

Some  Hay  Questions. 

1.  What  1b  the  shi-lnkane  In  tho  weight  of  hay?  Ib  It  more  profitable 
to  sell  directly  from  the  field  at  $12,  or  after  lying  In  tho  mow  throe 
months  at  from  $15  to  $18? 

2.  When  wo  say  “two  tons  per  acre”  do  wo  moan  as  It  cornea  from 
the  lot  or  after  seasoning  In  the  stack  or  mow? 

My  method  is  to  mow  in  the  afternoon  as  much  as 
I  can  from  three  o’clock  until  the  dew  begins  to  fall, 
as  then  the  machine  works  better  and  the  work  is  easy 
for  the  horses  and  the  hay  wilts  through  the  night ; 
then  in  the  morning  it  begins  to  dry  as  soon  as  the  sun 
is  up  and  after  dinner  I  begin  to  rake  and  in  good 
drying  weather  it  will  be  ready  to  be  drawn  into  the 
barn.  I  don’t  think  as  much  shrinkage  is  caused  in 
this  way  as  in  the  old  one  of  mowing  in  the  morning 
and  then  raking,  setting  up  and  spreading  out  the 
next  day.  I  don’t  think  that  in  this  way  it  will  shrink 
more  than  200  to  1,000  pounds.  I  prefer  to  sell  it  after 
it  has  been  in  the  barn,  as  then  there  is  more  time  to 
handle  it.  In  my  opinion  it  shrinks  very  little  until 
cold  weather.  A  yield  of  two  tons  to  the  acre  means  one 
of  seasoned  hay  from  the  mow.  I  have  just  sold  part 
of  my  hay  at  a  little  above  the  market  price.  The 
reason  for  this  advance  is  that  I  press  it  just  as  I  would 
like  to  buy  it  if  I  were  a  consumer.  I  have  pressed 
hay  over  30  years  and  I  find  that  to  take  the  chaff  out 
as  much  as  possible  and  keep  it  at  home  for  the  cows 
and  sheep  pays  better  than  to  put  it  in  the  bale,  as  the 
consumers  do  not  want  it  for  their  horses  ;  they  have 
to  shake  it  out  and  it  is  all  loss  to  them.  I  have  labeled 
my  hay  for  two  years  and  now  the  buyers  come  to  my 
farm  and  want  to  buy  the  hay  with  my  label,  as  they 
know  it  is  all  right  and  that  they  are  not  getting  what 
they  don’t  want.  I  think  that  the  farmers  make  a 
great  mistake  in  selling  so  much  poor  hay,  as  it  costs 
as  much  to  ship  one  kind  as  the  other.  This  is  my 
label  this  year :  “  The  chaff  is  taken  out  of  this  hay  as 
much  as  possible.  Produced  and  pressed  by 

ANDREW  M.  LAGRANGE.” 

I  cannot  say  positively  what  the  shrinkage  on  hay 
is,  so  much  depends  on  its  condition  and  whether  it  has 
been  cut  early  or  late  in  the  season,  and  the  tightness 
of  the  barn  in  which  it  is  placed.  As  nearly  as  I  can 
tell,  in  hay  cut  before  it  is  in  full  blossom,  the  shrink¬ 
age  has  been  about  one-sixth.  That  is,  hay  that  would 
weigh  2,400  pounds  in  the  field  would  not  weigh  over 
2,000  pounds  three  months  afterwards.  From  this  I 
allow  that  it  would  be  more  profitable  to  sell  directly 
from  the  field  at  $12  per  ton  than  three  months  after¬ 
wards  at  $15,  as  50  cents  per  ton  would  not  pay  for  the 
extra  handling  of  the  hay,  after  allowing  for  shrink¬ 
age.  At  $18  per  ton,  the  case  would  be  reversed,  as  I 
could  handle  the  hay  and  stand  the  shrinkage  for  $6. 
When  I  say  “two  tons  per  acre,”  I  mean  as  it  comes 
from  the  mow  after  seasoning.  ciias.  charm  an. 

It  would  be  more  profitable  to  sell  hay  directly  from 
the  field  at  $12  per  ton  than  to  keep  it  and  risk  shrink¬ 
age  and  handling.  When  we  say  “  two  tons  per  acre,” 
we  mean  hay  taken  from  the  mow  for  market.  It 
would  be  better,  or  at  least  as  good,  to  sell  hay  from 
the  mow  immediately  after  the  sweating  process  at 
$12  as  to  sell  it  the  next  winter  at  $15.  D.  C.  lewis. 
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Can’t  a  Young-  White  Man  Equal  an 
Old  Negro  P 

A.  W.  S.,  Amebicus,  Ga. — This  being 
Labor  Day  and  a  legal  holiday,  I  use  it 
to  reply  to  the  question  whether  a  young 
man  can  rent  a  small  farm  in  this  section 
and  hope  to  pay  for  it  in  a  short  time  by 
growing  potatoes  and  small  fruits.  By 
“potatoes”  I  understand  “Irish  potatoes” 
and  by  small  fruits,  strawberries,  rasp¬ 
berries  and  blackberries.  1  answer  No. 
“  A  short  time  ”  is  rather  indefinite,  and 
so  is  “a  young  man.”  But  the  right  kind 
of  young  man  can  have  no  difficulty  in 
renting  a  small  or  large  farm,  and  if  he 
has  industry  and  works  with  judgment 
he  will  be  able  to  pay  for  it  with  many 
other  crops,  in  four  or  five  years.  1  have 
found  from  practical  experience  that 
here,  owing  to  May  and  parts  of  June 
being  ordinarily  dry,  neither  Irish  pota¬ 
toes  nor  berries  could  be  selected  to  give 
paying  crops;  though  if  there  is  an  ample 
fall  of  water  in  spring  and  early  summer 
both  will  prove  very  remunerative,  as 
the  former  would  bring  not  less  than  .$1 
per  bushel,  while  strawberries  would 
never  be  less  than  10  cents,  and  would 
generally  average  20  cents  per  quart;  but 
the  crop  is  too  uncertain  to  be  relied  on 
to  pay  for  a  home.  The  right  man  by 
raising  sweet  potatoes,  roasting  ears, 
melons  and  vegetables  earlier  than  his 
neighbors  would  get  prices  which  would 
astonish  him.  Then  in  a  few  years  he 
could  have  peaches  and  such  peaches!  the 
possibilif  ies  of  which  are  only  begin¬ 
ning  to  be  recognized. 

By  all  means  if  coming  from  the  North 
he  should  hire  out  the  first  year  or  two — 
the  latter  being  preferable — to  some  one, 
who  is  in  the  line  he  prefers,  so  that  he 
may  learn  the  difference  between  our 
seasons  of  planting  and  growing  and 
those  to  which  he  has  been  accustomed. 
He  will,  if  worthy,  find  land  plentiful 
and  cheap,  and  ready  to  respond  with 
ample  crops  to  proper  cultivation  and 
fertilization.  I  know  of  no  other  section 
where,  after  a  man  has  proved  himself  re¬ 
liable,  he  can  get  such  great  accommoda¬ 
tion  on  such  a  little  real  capital.  While 
the  rate  of  interest  charged  seems  high, 
yet  the  prices  received  are  proportion¬ 
ally  so,  and  he  can  readily  meet  it.  1 
honestly  think  the  capabilities  of  south¬ 
western  Georgia  under  proper  intelligent 
cultivation,  superior  to  those  of  any  other 
section.  After  our  vegetable,  melon  and 
oat  crops  have  been  gathered  we  can 
with  little  expense  secure  a  better  crop 
of  better  hay  from  the  same  land  than 
can  be  obtained  from  land  seeded  to 
grass  at  the  North.  Stock  can  be  kept 
for  half  the  cost  at  the  North,  and  ex¬ 
cept  on  account  of  rain  not  a  day  need 
be  lost  for  work;  for  whilst  our  summers 
ai’e  longer,  yours  are  hotter. 

Here  is  the  history  of  an  old  negro 
man  whom  we  have  aided,  and  surely  a 
young,  intelligent  working  white  man 
can  do  as  well  and  better,  particularly 
as  Tom  has  paid  his  way  with  cotton,  the 
least  profitable  crop  here.  In  186(5  Tom 
Cameron  and  wife,  colored,  were  given 
by  their  master  100  pounds  of  meat  and 
10  bushels  of  corn,  and  he  and  his  wife 
worked  for  §12. 50  per  month  and  fed 
themselves.  In  1867  he  and  his  wife  with 
his  father  and  mother-in-law  worked 
land  for  half  the  crop,  growing-  60  acres 
in  cotton  and  “  corn  sufficient.”  They 
cleared  §400  outside  of  corn  “  to  run 
them.”  In  1868  he  bought  100  acres  of 
laud  paying  §400  cash.  In  1873  he  and 
wife  had  paid  for  the  100  acres  and  had 
bought  50  head  of  stock.  From  that 
time  he  simply  made  a  good  living,  rais¬ 
ing  eight  children  and  sending  them  to 
school,  until  1889.  In  October  that  year 
he  bought  173  acres  of  land,  we  lending 
him  §1,883.40  to  pay  for  it,  taking  a  mort¬ 
gage  on  the  new  land  bought  and  also  on 


the  100  acres  and  two  mules.  We  also  ad¬ 
vanced  what  little  he  needed  for  supplies. 
By  December  1890  he  had  paid  for  sup¬ 
plies  and  §733.05  on  the  land,  in  February 
1891  we  paid  §159. 10  for  another  mule  for 
him.  In  December  1891  he  paid  for  his 
supplies  as  well  as  for  the  mule  and  §282. 
10  on  the  land,  and  would  have  paid  for 
the  whole  of  the  latter  if  it  had  not 
rained  so  as  to  prevent  his  picking  his 
cotton  out  in  good  condition.  He  now 
has  five  mules  paid  for,  273  acres  of  land 
on  which  he  owes  §868.25,  with  this  year’s 
crops  to  pay  for  it,  and  if  the  price  of 
cotton  were  eight  cents  he  could  pay  up 
his  entire  indebtedness.  He  cannot  read 
or  write,  but  is  honest,  industrious  and 
trustworthy,  and  has  while  educating  his 
children  compelled  them  to  work  too. 
Any  young  white  man  should  do  still 
better  and  can.  Let  him  prove  himself 
worthy  and  industrious  and  he  will 
easily  be  sought  for.  The  young 
Englishman  who  has  been  with  me  four 
years  for  wages,  goes  as  a  partner  in  a 
nursery  which  is  just  being  established. 
His  knowledge  counts  against  the  land. 

Advice  to  a  Fruit  Grower. 

A.  M.  S.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. — In  an¬ 
swer  to  the  query  of  A.  S.  A.,  Hillside, 
Ill.,  in  a  late  Bubal,  I  say  fraternally; 
Don’t ! !  Nine  times  out  of  ten,  one  will 
be  doomed  to  mental,  physical  and  finan¬ 
cial  disappointment  if  he  does.  A  novice 
should  buy  a  small  quantity  of  all  the 
more  promising  varieties  of  strawberries, 
currants,  gooseberries,  raspberries  and 
blackberries,  and  crop  his  prospective 
fruit  farm  of  20  acres  in  some  hoed  crop 
that  will  give  a  profit,  not  neglecting  to 
fertilize  it  well.  Then  from  his  own  ex¬ 
perience  with  the  sample  kinds  he  can 
learn  the  sorts  best  adapted  to  his  par¬ 
ticular  soil  and  climate,  so  that  he  will 
be  able  to  set  out  his  20  acres  with  a 
reasonable  certainty  of  success  !  To  one 
who  has  had  no  practical  experience  in 
small  fruit  growing,  I  would  say  not  to 
start  in  too  largely,  but  to  increase  the 
area  as  he  gains  experience,  and  (which 
is  no  small  matter  financially)  from 
plants  of  his  own  growing,  which  will 
generally  do  better  than  those  purchased 
from  a  different  soil. 

Salt  Down  the  Thistles. 

W.  H.  C.,  Bykon,  Mich. — I  have  had 
considerable  experience  in  killing  Canada 
thistles  and  have  always  succeeded  with 
fine  salt.  Fine  is  preferable  to  coarse, 
because  it  dissolves  sooner  and  takes 
effect  more  quickly.  On  a  patch  of  30 
feet  square  a  bushel  is  little  enough  and 
two  bushels  are  not  too  much  for  the 
first  application.  One  should  keep  all 
stock  away  from  it  till  it  has  dissolved  or 
there  may  be  a  dead  animal  alongside 
the  dead  thistles.  One  must  look  out  for 
stragglers  outside  the  patch.  If  he 
doesn’t  at  first  succeed  he  must  double 
the  dose  and  try  again. 

Using-  Rollers  in  Colorado. 

F.  L.  Watrous,  Colorado  Agricul¬ 
tural  College. — Many  of  our  farmers 
use  rollers  for  many  and  widely  different 
purposes  in  this  State.  Many  of  the  regu¬ 
larly  manufactured  rollers  are  in  use, 
but  the  most  common  implement  to  serve 
its  purpose  is  the  clod  crusher  made  by 
spiking  to  three  2x6  runners,  four  feet 
long,  five  planks,  eight,  ten  or  twelve 
feet  long,  as  desired,  similar  to  a  corn 
marker,  only  the  front  plank  on  the 
lower  side  is  turned  up  with  the  runners 
so  as  to  ride  over  obstacles.  A  few  farm¬ 
ers  in  this  State  use  the  roller  on  the  soil 
to‘  ‘  retain  moisture,  ”  but  opinion  is  chang¬ 
ing  in  this  regard.  For  winter  wheat  in  dry 
climates,  I  would  recommend  the  use  of 
the  roller  as  the  last  act  in  the  preparation 
of  the  soil  before  seeding.  Then  I  would 
drill  in  the  wheat  east  and  west,  if 
possible,  leaving  the  drill  rows  to  catch 
and  hold  all  moisture.  If  the  weather 
is  very  dry,  harrowing  once  or  twice  is 
thought  to  be  beneficial  before  the  wheat 
gets  too  high.  I  think  the  harrow  a  much 
better  implement  than  the  roller  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  escape  of  moisture  from  the  soil. 

A  smooth,  packed  surface  affords  the 


best  condition  for  the  action  of  capillarity. 
In  growing  corn,  it  has  been  found  good 
management  to  keep  the  harrow  going 
till  the  crop  is  “  nearly  ruined,”  then 
harrow  once  more.  In  this  manner  corn 
can  be  well  grown  with  one  irrigation. 
Excessive  irrigation  packs  the  soil,  as 
does  rolling,  causing  evaporation  to  take 
place  rapidly,  and,  when  this  has  com¬ 
menced,  the  only  remedy  is  more  irri¬ 
gation,  which  in  turn  packs  the  soil  more 
closely,  producing  a  system  of  feast  and 
famine,  deadening  the  soil  and  stunting 
the  crop.  I  would  roll  for  a  seed  bed, 
stir  to  retain  the  moisture,  and,  when 
irrigating  I’d  aim  to  form  an  under¬ 
ground  reservoir  and  keep  the  moisture 
there  by  stirring  the  surface  soil  as  be¬ 
fore. 

Creeks  Do  Rise  Before  Storms. 

J.  O.  W. ,  Wolcott,  N.  Y. — Water  does 
rise  in  creeks  before  a  storm,  H.  Stewart  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding.  I  have 
lived  for  nearly  35  years  on  a  farm  through 
which,  during  most  of  the  year,  runs  a 
little  spring  brook,  and  have  many  times 
noticed  the  phenomenon  mentioned.  In 
going  and  coming  from  my  work,  I  have 
had  occasion  to  cross  this  little  brook 
many  times,  and,  during  a  dry  season, 
have  often  seen  it  dry  when  going  to 
work,  but,  on  returning,  after  a  few 
hours,  no  rain  having  meanwhile  fallen, 

I  have  seen  the  water  a  couple  of  inches 
deep.  This  rise  I  have  noticed  to  be  al¬ 
most  invariably  followed  by  rain. 

Go  to  the  Ant— Thou  Slugg-ard. 

W.  G.,  Blair  County,  Pa. — While  we 
learn  much  from  our  agricultural  col¬ 
lege  and  experiment  station  professors 
who  are  continually  calling  to  us  to 
“look  here”  at  this  point  or  to  “look 
there  ”  at  that,  and  often  with  more  or 
less  gain  of  useful  knowledge,  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  we  should  get  nearer  to 
the  kernel  of  success  by  making  a  suffi¬ 
cient  study  of  the  means  by  which  the 
despised  Chinese,  in  California  and  else¬ 
where,  excel  so  much  in  the  certainty 
and  quality  of  the  crops  they  grow  for 
marketing.  China,  although  so  old  a 
country  and  so  vastly  populous,  and 
without  our  ordinary  means  of  collect¬ 
ing  manure,  because  but  few  animals 
are  kept  there,  yet  has  to  go  abroad 
neither  for  manures  nor  for  food.  We,  on 
the  contrary,  on  new  soil,  soon  render 
what  we  clear  completely  unproductive, 
excepting  in  favored  districts.  While 
we  do  this,  and  leave  the  soil  we  have 
( Continued  on  next  page.) 
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Clifford  Blackman. 


Eyesight 

SAVED. 

“  My  boy  had  Scarlet 
Fever  when  4  years  old, 
leaving  him  very  weak 
and  with  blood  pois¬ 
oned  with  ennker. 
His  eyes  became  in- 
Uamed,  his  sufferings 
were  intense,  and  for  7 
weeks  he  could  not  even 
open  his  eyes.  I  began 
giving  him  HOOD’S 
N  A  ItNAl*  A  KIM.  A. 


which  soon  cured  him.  I  know  it  tmved  kin 
Night,  if  not  his  very  life.”  Arrie  F.  Black¬ 
man,  2888  Washington  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


HOOD'8  PlLLS  are  the  best  after-dinner  Pills, 
assist  digestion,  cure  headache  and  biliousness. 


orPRO 

Farm-Poultry 

Fa  practical  poultry  magazine; 
.best  poultry  paper  published; 
sent  on  trial,  six  mo’s,  25c.,  or  one 
year  40c.,  if  you  mention  this  paper. 
1. 8.  Johnson  &  Co.,  2 2  Custom  House  St, 


Highly  concentrated.  Dose  small.  In  quantity  costs 
less  than  one-tenth  cent  a  day  per  hen.  Prevents  and 
cures  all  diseases.  If  you  can't  get  it,  we  send  by  mail 
post-paid.  One  pack.  25c.  Five  $1.  2  1-4  lb.  can  $1.20, 
6  cans  $5.  Express  paid.  Testimonials  free.  Send  stamps  or 
cash.  Farmers’  Poultry  Guido  (price  25c.)  free  with  $1.00 
orders  or  more.  1.  S.  JOUKSON  &  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 


AND 

GEM 


S  T  E  EL 
roWER 


When  furnished  with  Ornphlto  Rearing*, I 
the  OEM  WIND  ENGINE  requires  no/ 
oiling,  no  climbing  of  towers,  no  hinged  or 
frail-jointed  towers,  and  practically  no  atten¬ 
tion,  yet  is  guaranteed  more  durable  than! 
other  Mills  that  are  oiled.  Truly  a  GKM, 
and  worth  its  weight  in  gold.  The  i 
GEM  STEEL  TOWER  is  made  trian-1 
gular  in  shape,  the  corners  and  girts  being/ 
of  angle  steel ;  the  brace*  are  steel  rods,  each  / 
of  which  can  be  firmly  drawn  up,  inde-i 
pendent  of  the  other.  It  combines  beauty,] 
strength,  durability  and  simplicity  to  the] 
greatest  degree,  and  is  much  more  ca«il 
erected  than  a  tower  made  of  wood. 

We  aUo  manufacture  the  Celebrated  J 

HALLADAY  Standard  Pump¬ 
ing  and  Geared  Wind  Mills,  the] 

Standard  VANELESS  and  U.  S.  f 
SOLID  WHEEL  Wind  Mills.. 

Pumps,  Tanks,  HORSE  HAY] 

TOOLS,  and  the  most  com-f 
plete  line  of  WIND  MILL/ 

SPECIALTIES. 

Bend  for  catalogue.  Address 

U.  S.  WIND  ENGINE  & 

PUMP  CO., 

BATAVIA,  ILL.,  U.S.A,' 

branch  offices:  I  depots: 

Omaha,  Neb.;  Kansas  City,  Mo.  |  Boston,  Mass.;  Ft.  Worth,  Tex. 


COLUMBIA 

CTCFL  Wind 

O  I  CkL  nvEiii 

New  In  Principle.  Beautiful  In  Appearance. 
POWERFUL  IN  OPERATION. 

Contains  COVERED 
INTERNAL  GEAR. 


UNEQUALED 


Pumping  Wind  Mills. 

We  solicit  the  closest  in¬ 
vestigation.  Also 

COLUMBIA 

Steel  Derricks, 

IronTurlilnr  Wind 
Knginm,  BBCHEYE 
Force  »V  I, iff  Pumps* 
Tank  A  Spray  Pomps. 
It I'CHEYK  A  GLOBE 
Lami  Mowers,  Iron 
[  Fencing;,  Cresting;,  Ac. 
Write  for  circulars. 

MAST,  FOOS  &  CD..  SPRINGFIELD.  0. 


IDEAL  In  Name 

and  In  Fact. 


WIND  MILL 


and  Three  Post 

STEEL  TOWER. 

The  LATEST  and  BEST. 

Qjnnp  8-3-13  ft.  Geared. 
OHCd  10  und  13  ft.  Ungeared. 
TOWERS,  80,  40,  50  Jfc  60-ft. 

Mills  with  or  without  graphite 
bearings. 

STOVER  MFC.  CO.. 

5J3  liivor  St.,  FREEPORT,  III. 


A  Small 
T0RESIIIS8  MACIIISE 

Of  great  capacity  for 

Light  Power. 


EVERY 

FARMER 


HIS  0\ 
THRESHIH 


We  make  a 

•f  Uor»e  Powers. 


with  less  help  and  p 
than  ever  before, 
for  frtt  Illua.  Catal< 

BELLE  01TI  MFC.  CO.,  Eacine, 


THE 


ENSILAGE 

FODDER  CUTTERS 


-  AND- 


CARRIERS 


Arc  the  Best. 

Large  and  Complete  line 
of  Machine*  adapted  to. 
all  oses.  1892  Catalogue  [ 
embrace*  Treatise  on  1 
silage  and  Plans  for  Silo.  _  _ 

riiK#SLLVEU  MFG.  VO.,  SALl 


lYIACH’Y--'  /(lnds'  Water,  Gas,  Oil, 


W  Cl  I  III  H  0  n  |  Mining,  Ditching,  Pumping, 

■  ■  [[I  Wind  and  Steam:  Heating  Boilers,  &c  Ml, 

■  ■  “  ■■  y°u  i0.  send  25c.  for  Encyclopedia ,  o) 

{y0°EnA™'"gs-  Jhe  American  Well  Works,  Aurora, III, 
also,  Chicago,  Ill.;  Dallas,  Tex.;  Sydney,  N.  S.  W, 
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cleared  and  worn  out  all  naked  and 
bare,  we  also  reduce  the  water  supply 
and  defile  and  desecrate  what  streams 
we  have  by  making'  them  the  carriers 
and  the  buryers  of  the  waste  which  the 
plainest  and  the  most  urgent  of  our 
duties  to  ourselves  and  our  kind  demand 
that  we  should  preserve  and  restore  to 
the  land  from  which  it  has  been  taken. 
It  has  been  argued  strongly  of  late  that 
China  will  be  the  final  master  among  the 
nations  of  the  earth.  Certainly  we  can¬ 
not  gain  that  distinction  unless  we  take 
up  as  a  people  in  good  earnest  the  plain 
precaution  of  husbanding  the  resources 
of  the  soil  that  feeds  and  clothes  us,  and 
the  water  supply  that  is  indispensable 
for  conveying  during  the  whole  of  every 
summer  the  plant-food  elements  in  the 
soil  into  the  rootlets,  and  through  them 
to  the  myriad  chambers  of  the  plants. 
Evidently  there  are  some  practical  points 
of  vital  consequence  for  all  of  us  yet  to 
discover  and  to  adopt  if  we  want  to  per¬ 
petuate  our  national  strength  and  the 
prosperity  and  well-being  of  our  people. 

English  Sparrows  in  Michigan. 

G.  C.  Davis,  Agricultural  Coi.legk, 
Michigan. — As  to  the  sparrow  bounty  of 
Michigan,  I  can  say  that  it  has  mater¬ 
ially  lessened  the  number  of  English 
sparrows  here  about  the  State  Agricul¬ 
tural  College  at  Lansing.  Where  there 
are  now  only  a  few  on  the  college  grounds 
there  used  to  be  flocks.  The  small  boy 
with  his  air-gun  has  been  the  means  of 
disposing  of  them  on  our  grounds  and  is 
the  most  general  agent  everywhere,  as  far 
as  this  region  is  concerned.  If  there  is 
anything  in  the  bounty  bill  that  should 
be  amended  it  is  in  the  line  of  providing 
more  stringent  measures  against  the  kill¬ 
ing  of  other  birds  that  somewhat  re¬ 
semble  the  English  sparrow.  Such  a 
provision  would  necessitate  a  better 
knowledge  of  the  sparrow  on  the  part  of 
the  small  boys,  so  that  they  could  tell  it 
from  others.  We  have  received  for  iden¬ 
tification  quite  a  large  number  of  speci¬ 
mens  which  have  proved  to  be  heads  of 
other  birds,  many  of  them  beneficial. 


paper,  The  Industrialist.  He  calls  it 
“  the  coming  fodder  plant.”  They  are 
grown  in  rows  32  inches  apart,  the  plants 
filling  out  the  space  completely,  and 
yielding  5%  tons  of  green  fodder,  or  about 
three  tons  of  hay  to  the  acre  on  unma¬ 
nured  land.  The  crop  can  be  cleared  oft’ 
in  time  for  wheat  and  will  leave  the 
ground  in  excellent  shape  for  the  drill 
without  plowing.  The  crop  was  planted 
May  23,  and  the  above  growth  was  made 
in  exactly  three  months.  Its  feeding  value 
is  of  the  best.  It  compares  favorably 
with  clover  and  Alfalfa  in  nutritive  quali¬ 
ties,  and  the  ripe  beans  are  only  excelled 
by  oil  meal.  Cattle  and  hogs  eat  all  parts 
of  the  plant  greedily  ;  even  the  dry  bean 
straw,  thrown  into  the  yard  after  the 
beans  were  thrashed  out,  was  all  eaten 


the  possibilities  that  the  yield  would  be 
less,  the  tubers  smaller  and  less  sym¬ 
metrical  . 

Abstracts. 

- N.  Y.  Tribune:  “To  produce  the 

best  results  the  strawberry  should  be 
treated  as  a  biennial  plant.” 

- N.  Y.  Observer:  “Gather  up  the 

money  that  the  working  classes  have 
spent  for  rum  during  the  last  30  years, 
and  I  will  build  for  every  workingman 
a  house,  and  lay  out  for  him  a  garden, 
and  secure  him  a  policy  of  life  insurance 
so  that  the  present  home  may  be  well 
maintained  after  he  is  dead.  The  most 
persistent,  the  most  overpowering  enemy 
of  the  working  classes  is  intoxicating 
liquor.” 

- Gardeners’  Chronicle:  “We  have 


by  the  cattle.  The  severest  droughts  do 

not  affect  this  plant .  aU  heartl  the  stoiT  of  the  gardener  who 

inquired  of  the  philosopher  ‘  why  the 
weeds  grew  more  rampantly  in  his  gar¬ 
den  than  the  flowers.’  ‘  You  see,’  said 
the  wise  man,  ‘  Nature  is  mother  to  the 
weeds,  but  she  is  only  stepmother  to  the 
flowers.’  ” 

- Vermont  Watchman:  “Why  should 

one  farmer  in  twenty  be  furnished  with 
common  garden  and  farm  seeds  from  the 
National  seed  store,  instead  of  a  careful 
distribution  of  novelties  of  supposed 
merit  in  an  impartial  and  intelligent 
manner  ?  ” 

“  If  the  National  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  is  to  be  made  really  useful  in 


In  bulletin  No.  113,  just  issued  by  the 
Connecticut  Experiment  Station,  there 
are  23  analyses  of  cotton-hull  ashes. 
Some  of  these  were  found  to  be  worth 
$13  a  ton  more  than  the  price  asked  for 
them.  The  average  cost  of  19  samples 
was  $36  per  ton,  the  station’s  valuation 
being  $40.  One  sample,  however,  the 
price  of  which  was  $30  per  ton  was  found 
to  be  worth  $22.03  per  ton.  Are  you  in¬ 
terested  in  such  information,  farmers?. . 

The  Freeman  Potato  is  much  liked  by 
several  farmers  near  the  Rural  Grounds, 
to  whom  we  gave  trial  quantities  of 
“seed.”  They  value  it  for  its  good 
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shape,  earliness  and  quality .  this  manner— and  it  might  be— the  only 

Begonia  (tuberous)  seeds  sown  last  right  and  impartial  way  is  for  it  to  send 
March  produced  plants,  all  of  which  are  out  the  seeds,  cions  and  cuttings,  to  the 
blooming  now.  The  flowers  thus  far  State  experiment  stations,  there  to  be 
seem  to  be  all  males.  The  plants  are  tested,  and  thence  distributed  to  every 

not  over  six  inches  high .  applicant,  after  careful  trial,  and  to  re- 

Who  knows  about  the  Esther  Grape  port  thereof  in  the  station  bulletins.  But 
(E.  W.  Bull)  ?  Who  knows  about  the  this  will  never  be  done,  and  abuses  will 
Climax? .  continue  and  increase,  until  farmers’  or- 
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Witt  (vine  from  G.  W.  Campbell)  is 
bearing  heavily  at  the  Rural  Grounds. 
The  berry  and  bunches  are  large.  Color 
white.  It  ripens  somewhat  before  Con- 


ganizations  take  hold  of  the  matter  in¬ 
telligently  and  energetically  at  the 
moment.” 

- N.  Y.  Herald.— Rev.  Blink  Plunk 


corcl .  on  Children:  “De  Bible  says,  deah  bred- 

dern,  dat  ef  ya  bring  up  a  child  in  de 


Short  Stories. 

Among  many  of  The  R.  N.-Y.’s  Rosa 
rugosa  hybrids  that  have  bloomed  since 
the  subject  has  been  alluded  to  in  these 
columns,  is  one  that  is  well  worth  a  pre¬ 
liminary  introduction  to  those  of  our 
friends  who  have  cared  to  follow  the 
history  of  these  plants.  The  leaflets  are 
large  and  show  conspicuously  the  Ru¬ 
gosa  blood.  They  are  thick,  rugged  and 
healthy.  The  plant  begins  to  bloom  in 
early  June,  and,  though  the  flowers  are 
not  so  large  later,  continues  to  bloom 
during  the  summer  with  more  or  less 
freedom.  The  buds  are  long  like  those 
of  Niphetos ;  buds  that  we  have  long 
hoped  to  get,  but  failed  until  now.  The 
open  flowers  are  nearly  four  inches  in 
diameter,  semi-double  and  of  a  dark 
maroon  color— the  darkest  red  we  have 
ever  seen  in  a  rose — and  of  a  delicately 
sweet-briar  odor.  It  will  make  a  charm¬ 
ing  companion  to  the  ltugosa-Tea  hybrid 
Georges  Bruant . 

The  New  York  Experiment  Station  finds 
that  the  Beder  Wood  strawberry  leads 
in  productiveness.  The  berries  are  not 
of  the  largest,  hut  hold  to  a  good  market 
size  throughout  the  picking  season.  It 
began  to  ripen  June  12.  The  length  of 
the  picking  season  was  18  days.  The 
yield  was  567  ounces.  The  number  of 
plants  is  not  stated.  Michel’s  Early  be¬ 
gan  to  ripen  June  10— two  days  earlier. 
The  length  of  the  picking  season  was  but 

seven  days,  and  the  yield  166  ounces . 

Prof.  Georgeson,  of  the  Kansas  Agri¬ 
cultural  College,  gives  a  part  of  his  ex¬ 
perience  with  the  Soy  Bean  in  the  college 


Prof.  W.  F.  Massey,  of  the  North 
Carolina  Experiment,  says  in  Orchard 
and  Garden  that  the  Green  Mountain 
ripened  there  July  25,  with  the  Champion. 

Harper’s  Weekly  says  that  if  one  man 
lias  a  right  to  labor,  so  has  another. 
The  assertion  that  a  man  who  does  not 
belong  to  a  labor  union  has  no  right  to 
accept  work  on  conditions  which  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  a  union  will  not  accept,  goes 
against  the  very  essence  of  that  freedom 
which  forms  the  vitality  of  our  whole 
political  system.  Again  a  worker, 
whether  he  belongs  to  a  union  or  not,  is 
entitled  to  reward  according  to  the  quan- 


m 

way  he  should  go,  wen  he’s  old  he  will 
not  depaht  from  it;  an’  I  might  add  dat 
de  same  rule  holds  good,  only  in  a 
stronger  fashun,  wen  ya  bring  him  up  in 
de  way  dat  he  shouldn’t  go.” 

- Vermont  Watchman  :  “The  indefati¬ 
gable  Professor  Sanborn,  whom  New 
Hampshire  foolishly  parted  with,  Mis¬ 
souri  was  not  worthy  of,  and  Utah  has 
captured,  is  a  man  who  is  ‘  into  every¬ 
thing’  in  the  way  of  thorough  and  intel¬ 
ligent  study.” 

- Life  :  “  Don’t  strike  unless  you  are 

honestly  prepared  to  quit  your  job  and 
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tity  and  quality  of  his  work .  find  another.’  If  wages  are  too  low  and 

you  can  do  better  elsewhere,  by  all  means 
quit,  and  go  elsewhere  ;  but  don’t  quit 
with  the  intention  of  preventing  any  one 
else  from  doing  work  that  you  will  not 
do  yourself.  That  is  fatal.” 

“The  most  competent  jury  for  the 
trial  of  a  case  is  a  jury  of  two  members 
— the  parties  to  the  dispute.” 

- Dr.  A.  K.  H.  Boyd  :  “  Why  on  earth 

do  people  think  it  fine  to  be  idle  and  use¬ 
less?  Fancy  a  drone  superciliously  de¬ 
siring  a  working  bee  to  stand  aside,  and 
saying  :  “  Out  of  the  way,  you  miser¬ 

able  drudge ;  I  never  made  a  drop  of 
honey  in  all  my  life  !  ” 


The  workers  at  the  Rural  Grounds 
meet  with  many  disheartening  failures 
in  their  experiment  work  ;  hut  occasion¬ 
ally  a  fine  success  occurs  that,  for  the 
time  at  any  rate,  overshadows  the  fail¬ 
ures  in  toto.  This  has  been  a  bad  season 
for  potatoes.  Many  of  our  seedlings 
which  we  have  been  carrying  and  care¬ 
fully  selecting  for  years  produced  so 
many  small  tubers  or  such  ill-shaped 
large  ones  that  we  were  tempted  to 
throw  them  all  in  the  “  pool  ”  as  we  call 
the  heap  made  up  of  varieties  for  which 
we  no  longer  have  any  use.  And,  in  fact 
a  much  larger  number  than  usual  were 
consigned  to  that  oblivion.  The  happy 
surprise  occurred  in  a  new  seedling  that 
yielded  at  the  rate  of  1,100  bushels  to 
the  acre.  There  was  not  an  unshapely 
potato  among  them  and  it  might  be  said 
with  only  a  slight  stretch  of  the  origin¬ 
ator’s  conscience  that  there  was  not  a 
small  one  among  the  entire  lot.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  there  were  not  over  20  un¬ 
marketable  potatoes  in  the  dozen  hills, 
which  yielded  about  five  pounds  each, 
with  an  average  weight  of  three-quarters 
of  a  pound  to  each  potato  or  about  six  to 
the  hill.  It  is  a  late  variety  with  light 
colored  skin,  few  eyes  and  those  flush 
with  the  surface.  We  call  this  an  ideal 
potato  yield  for  an  unfavorable  season. 
In  a  favorable  season  it  is  quite  within 
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Our  Louisiana  correspondent  on  page  028  gives  a 
forcible  illustration  of  what  an  active  and  ambitious 
woman  can  do.  The  cows  and  the  hens  paid  for  the 
farm.  They  marched  up  with  their  butter  and  eggs 
each  year  and  ate  up  the  notes  as  they  fell  due.  All 
honor  to  such  cows  and  hens,  say  we,  and  double 
honor  to  the  woman  who  directed  their  efforts.  By 
the  way,  is  there  a  county  in  the  United  States  where 
it  would  be  impossible  to  repeat  that  operation  ?  An¬ 
swer  that,  please.  #  # 

Ponderosa. — One  day  last  week  we  saw  12  Ponde- 
rosa  Tomatoes  that  weighed  17%  pounds.  The  largest 
weighed  two  pounds  three  ounces,  or  35  ounces.  One 
of  them  was,  after  weighing,  cut  open.  We  had  never 
before  seen  so  large  a  proportion  of  flesh  as  compared 
with  the  pulp,  and  the  seeds  were  so  few  that  it  would 
scarcely  pay  a  grower  to  collect  them  for  less  than  »10 
a  pound.  These  tomatoes  were  quite  regular  in  form, 
and  their  only  imperfection  was  that  they  were  still 
green  about  the  stems. 

*  * 

Col.  James  Wood,  of  Mount  Kisco,  N.  Y.,  ex-Presi- 
dent  of  the  New  York  State  Agricultural  Society,  has 
finally  consented  to  serve  as  Director  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Exhibit  of  the  State  of  New  York  at  the  coming 
Columbian  Exposition  at  Chicago.  Col.  Wood  is  de¬ 
sirous  of  having  every  agricultural  and  horticultural 
feature  of  the  State  represented,  and  to  that  end  he 
will  esteem  it  a  special  favor  if  parties  interested  in 
or  being  cognizant  of  industries  or  products  out  of  the 
usual  line,  will  confer  with  him  in  relation  to  exhibiting 
them.  Let  us  all  take  a  hand  and  push  along  the 
cause.  .  * 

Beurre  Bose.  Is  this  delightful  pear  known  to  all 
of  our  readers  who  raise  pears  ?  It  is  as  distinct  in 
form  as  it  is  delicious  in  quality.  The  tree  is  healthy, 
an  early  and  regular  bearer.  The  fruit  is  always 
large,  often  very  large,  and  never  fails  to  develop  its 
distinctly  characteristic  long,  narrow  neck.  It  grows, 
too,  singly  and  not  in  clusters.  The  flesh  is  always 
juicy,  rich,  buttery,  melting  and  perfumed.  Perhaps 
it  is  a  trifle  sweet  to  suit  all  tastes,  but  its  sweetness, 
like  that  of  the  Seckel,  is  most  agreeable.  It  ripens 
from  late  September  through  October.  This  variety 
was  raised  by  Van  Mons,  in  1807.  It  does  not  thrive 
on  quince  stock,  but  the  trees  bear  so  early  that 
dwarfing  is  not  needed  to  hasten  the  bearing  period. 

*  * 

Potatoes  are  now  selling  in  the  London  (England) 
market  at  37%  to  45  cents  a  bushel,  by  the  ton  or 
wholesale  rates.  This  price  is  demanded  by  commis¬ 
sion  men.  Farmers  receive  the  above  prices  less  the 
freight  and  commission.  There  is  much  interest  among 
American  growers  to  know  what  to  expect  in  the  way 
of  probable  prices  for  potatoes.  Can  we  expect  a 
great  advance  in  prices  ?  We  do  not  think  so.  While 
the  American  crop  is  undoubtedly  the  lowest  for  many 
years  the  Canadian  crop  is  unusually  large.  Under 
the  old  tariff  of  15  cents  a  bushel  large  shipments 
were  annually  made.  The  McKinley  bill  added  10 
cents  per  bushel  to  this  tariff  and  shipments  dropped 
off  at  once,  though  this  result  was  largely  due  to  the 
low  price  here  by  reason  of  an  unsually  large  crop. 

A  difference  of  10  cents  in  the  tariff  will  not  keep  out 
Canadian  potatoes  if  the  price  should  rise  12  cents  per 
bushel.  m 

Now  that  a  few  cases  of  cholera  have  been  found  in 
New  York  city,  there  is  great  danger  that  timid  and 
nervous  people,  both  in  the  city  and  out,  will  pander 
to  the  popular  error  which  has  so  long  and  so  gener¬ 
ally  prevailed,  that  fruit  is  injurious  or  undesirable  in 
times  of  epidemic.  No  greater  mistake  could  possibly 
be  made.  There  are  no  contingencies  that  could 
possibly  arise  where  it  would  be  wise  to  eliminate 
fruit  from  our  dietary.  It  is  the  most  useful  and  best 
of  prophylactics— better  than  all  drugs,  better  than 
beef  or  pork.  One  mistake  that  is  often  made  is  the 
indiscriminate  eating  of  fruit  between  meals  and  at  all 
hours.  We  act  as  if  fruit  were  not  a  food,  but  simply 
something  to  be  enjoyed  without  reference  to  its 
nutritive  value.  This  is  not  wise.  We  should  eat 
fruit  freely  at  our  meals  and  eat  the  most  of  it  then. 

He  is  a  wise  man  who  will,  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  year,  make  at  least  one  of  his  three  daily  meals  on 


fruit,  vegetables  and  the  cereals.  In  this  connection, 
it  may  be  interesting  to  call  attention  to  a  fact  which 
was  noted  in  one  of  the  great  morning  dailies,  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  Of  the  first  five  cases  of  cholera  reported, 
four  were  intimately  connected  with  meat.  The  father 
of  Minnie  Levinger  works  in  a  slaughter-house.  Mrs. 
Beck’s  husband  worked  for  a  Fulton  Market  butcher. 
\Y  iegman  and  his  wife  were  employed  in  a  tripe  and 
pigs’  feet  factory.  Just  how  or  where  they  got  the 
contagion  is  not  known,  but  it  is  safe  to  assume  that 
all  of  these  people  were  large  eaters  of  animal  food 
and  they  were  the  first  to  succumb  to  the  disease.  So 
keep  to  your  fruit — if  you  can  make  it  a  prominent 
part  of  every  meal,  you  will  be  the  better  for  it.  Keep 
cool,  don’t  worry,  don't  dose,  and  eat  fruit  at  your 
meals. 

*  * 

This  week  we  begin  the  publication  of  a  series  of 
articles  that  we  think  will  be  of  special  interest  to  our 
readers.  We  wish  to  compare  the  prices  of  standard 
articles  of  household  necessity  as  they  are  sold  in 
various  parts  of  the  country.  It  will  be  interesting  to 
observe  how  flour,  meat  and  wearing  apparel  vary  in 
price.  Ihese  articles  make  up  the  greater  proportion 
of  the  cost  of  life;  how  much  of  their  cost  and  price 
goes  to  middlemen  ?  Does  his  share  increase  as  the 
distance  from  the  place  of  manufacture  lengthens  and 
to  what  extent  ?  What  is  the  difference  between 
“  ready  made  ”  and  “custom  made  ”  goods  and  is  the 
difference  wisely  expended?  These  and  other  import¬ 
ant  matters  will  be  brought  up  in  this  discussion  as 
well  as  facts  about  farm  business  that  will  be  well 
worth  studying.  The  farmer’s  profit  comes  from  what 
he  saves,  both  in  buying  and  in  conducting  his  farm. 
We  hope  the  coming  series  of  articles  will  not  only 
give  direct  saving  hints  but  also  suggest  new  ideas  of 
living  that  will  be  helpful  in  many  ways.  The  matter 
of  the  cost  of  medical  attendance  is  one  of  great  in¬ 
terest.  Sickness  money  represents  a  dead  loss.  We 
are  glad  to  see  that  most  of  our  readers,  have,  by 
means  of  proper  living,  reduced  this  cost  to  a  low 
item. 

#  * 

During  the  past  week  the  entire  country  has  been 
watching  the  troubles  of  the  unfortunate  cabin  passen¬ 
gers  brought  to  this  country  by  the  ocean  steamer 
Normannia.  This  steamer  arrived  here  early  in  Sep¬ 
tember  with  about  500  cabin  and  as  many  steerage 
passengers.  Among  the  latter  several  deaths  had  oc¬ 
curred— due,  as  the  doctors  stated  to  Asiatic  cholera. 

At  once  stringent  measures  were  taken  to  keep  the 
dread  disease  from  establishing  itself  here.  The  steer¬ 
age  passengers  were  removed  from  the  steamer  while 
the  cabin  passengers  remained  on  board  strictly 
guarded.  It  was  at  last  decided  to  remove  them  from 
the  steamer  to  Fire  Island,  a  small  island  in  Suffolk 
County,  off  the  south  shore  of  Long  Island,  about  20 
miles  from  quarantine  station.  They  were  put  on  an 
excursion  steamer  and  started  in  the  midst  of  a  rough 
sea  for  their  destination.  Blunder  after  blunder  fol¬ 
lowed  and  after  great  suffering  among  the  passengers 
the  steamer  was  forced  to  return.  In  the  meantime 
the  fishermen  of  the  south  shore  gathered  in  force  on 
hire  Island  to  prevent  the  landing  of  the  passengers, 
claiming  that  if  this  island  were  used  for  a  quarantine 
station  their  business  would  be  ruined,  as  no  one  would 
buy  their  fish  and  oysters.  When  ihe  steamer  returned 
Avith  the  passengers  these  men  successfully  resisted 
their  landing  so  that  they  were  forced  to  spend  an¬ 
other  night  in  cold  and  uncomfortable  quarters.  The 
Bay  men  had  secured  from  a  New  York  judge  an  in¬ 
junction  restraining  the  State  or  private  individ¬ 
uals  from  buying  Fire  Island  for  use  as  a  quar¬ 
antine.  Governor  Flower  of  New  York  State 
acted  with  great  decision  and  promptness.  He 
ordered  out  some  of  the  militia  and  naval  reserves 
and  sent  them  at  once  to  see  that  the  passengers  were 
landed  without  delay.  In  the  meantime,  at  a  special 
meeting  of  the  General  Term  the  injunction  was  vaca¬ 
ted  and  the  legal  obstruction  to  the  landing  thus  re¬ 
moved.  The  passengers  -were  then  landed  and  com¬ 
fortably  housed.  It  was  a  most  unfortunate  affair. 

It  is  perfectly  right  to  take  extreme  measures  to  keep 
out  such  diseases  as  cholera,  but  no  one  has  a  right  to 
subject  helpless  women  and  children  to  such  awful 
experiences  as  were  undergone  by  these  passengers. 

The  New  York  health  officials  were  at  fault  in  not 
providing  suitable  accommodations  for  cabin  passen¬ 
gers  when  they  knew  the  cholera  was  coming.  The 
sensational  papers  of  the  city  have  been  guilty  of  lit¬ 
tle  less  than  a  crime  in  frightening  the  public  by 
printing  exaggerated  accounts  of  the  danger  from 
cholera.  Above  all,  the  Hamburg-American  Packet 
Company  have  been  criminally  negligent  in  permit¬ 
ting  steerage  passengers  from  Germany  on  board 
their  steamer.  The  experience  of  the  past  few  weeks 
strengthens  the  belief  that  the  National  Government 
should  have  entire  charge  of  such  attempts  to  maintain 
a  quarantine  against  disease.  The  local  officials  here 
have  not  been  equal  to  the  emergency  and  next  year, 


when  the  danger  may  be  greater  than  ever,  there 
should  be  no  chance  for  the  blunders  and  mistakes  of 
the  past  few  weeks. 

*  * 

Bbevitie  s. 

Good  morning,  brother  dairyman,  youjre  looking  rather  blue. 

I  guess  you  think  you’re  headed  for  the  dogs. 

There  certainly  Is  nothing  In  the  business  for  you 
tl  *f  you  keep  feeding  butter  to  your  hogs. 

I  don’t  feed  hogs  no  butter!”  Ah !  Excuse  me  sir,  you  do! 

Your  sklm-mllk  and  your  buttermilk  are  fat, 

In  pan  and  churn  and  skimmer,  lots  of  cream  goes  slipping  through. 

And  piggy  gets  the  benefit  of  that. 

You  ought  to  be  In  business  for  higher,  nobler  things 
1  ban  mixing  honest  butter  with  your  swill. 

No  wonder  Mrs.  Fortune  comes  and  hits  you  with  her  wings. 

You  won’t  have  funds  enough  to  leave  a  will, 

Unless  you  stop  that  drainage  and  plug  up  that  butter  spout. 

And  If  the  pans  and  skimmers  still  will  shirk 
And  not  get  all  the  butter,  why  just  “  turn  the  rascals  out,” 

And  get  new  tools  to  give  you  better  work. 

Malt  Is  praised  as  a  poultry  food. 

Keep  the  chaff  out  of  the  hay  bale. 

It  takes  tiling  to  turn  a  natural  Timothy  farm  to  clover. 

The  mason  who  sticks  to  his  trade  may  be  said  to  court  plaster. 
Feeding  corn  is  a  costly  way  to  cure  the  effects  of  cold  weather. 

Which  do  you  prefer  in  time  of  danger,  absence  of  body  or  presence 
of  mind  ? 

A  mutton  ham,  pickled  and  smoked,  is  better,  cheaper  and  health¬ 
ier  than  pork! 

Free  trade  In  sheep  Is  a  guarantee  of  excellence.  There  is  no  tariff 
on  pure-bred  animals! 

Put  not  your  feed  into  old  steers,  but  let  the  youngsters  handle  It. 
Young  steers  to  the  front. 

Have  your  cows  ever  suffered  from  eating  smutty  corn  stalks  ? 
Would  you  be  afraid  to  feed  such  stalks  ? 

Mu.  Grundy’s  “boiled  rain  water”  simile  for  the  test  of  California 
peaches  as  we  get  them  here  is  just  about  right. 

How  about  feeding  onion  seed  to  horses— see  page  631?  Would  you 
do  it  rather  than  throw  the  seed  away?  “  If  not  why  not?” 

The  way  for  a  milkman  to  take  advantage  of  the  present  cholera 
scare  Is  to  sterilize  his  milk  and  promptly  advertise  the  fact  that  he  Is 
doing  so. 

A  growing  boy  with  a  constant  supply  of  food  before  him  and 
nothing  to  do  but  eat.  would  soon  eat  himself  sick.  Why  complain 
then  if  a  cow  or  horse  has  no  more  sense? 

Instead  of  crowding  horse  racing  out  of  the  agricultural  fair  the 
bicycle  has  won  a  racing  place  for  itself  and  taken  so  much  more  away 
from  the  purely  agricultural  features  of  these  fairs. 

I  h k  latest  delicacy  Is  half  a  small,  ice-cold  muskmelon  filled  with 
Ice  cream.  By  the  way,  it  ought  to  be  a  very  cold  day  when  a  farmer’s 
boy  has  to  go  away  from  home  to  get  a  plate  of  ice  cream. 

What  do  you  know  of  the  Soy  Bean  ?  In  a  few  weeks  we  shall  pre¬ 
sent  an  instructive  symposium  on  the  subject,  Including  The  R.  N.-Y.’s 
experience  with  three  different  varieties  during  the  past  season. 

“  Boil  your  Ice  or  throw  it  away,”  is  the  cholera  preventive  advice 
given  by  a  prominent  New  York  doctor.  Ice  Is  a  favorite  medium  for 
conveying  disease.  Put  the  Ice  around  not  in  the  drinking  water. 

Read  the  “  skims”  on  page  631.  There  is  a  good  percentage  of  fat 
left  In  these  skims— there  will  be  more  when  that  St.  Lambert  bull  has 
a  chance  to  show  what  he  Is  made  of.  Soli  when  the  pastures  spoil. 

John  G.  Whittier  was  the  most  truly  American  poet  that  ever 
lived.  Thousands  of  our  readers  regarded  him  as  a  friend  and  living 
teacher.  Happily  there  is  no  death  for  such  men.  Their  words  live  ever 

To  the  many  persons  who  ask  us  to  print  lists  of  the  experiment  sta¬ 
tions  and  officials,  we  say— write  to  the  Agricultural  Department  at 
Washington  for  a  copy  of  “  Organization  Lists,”  which  contains  full 
particulars  in  this  line. 

We  are  pleased  to  learn  that  the  dairy  school  at  the  Georgia  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  is  a  success  and  that  Georgia-made  cheese  Is  in 
active  demand  at  good  prices.  It  will  be  a  happy  day  for  the  South 
when  her  people  eat  more  cheese  of  their  own  make. 

A  number  of  curious  stories  have  come  to  us  of  late  regarding  the 
effect  of  spaying  cows  and  heifers.  Theoretically  this  practice  would 
be  of  great  benefit  to  milk  dairymen.  It  Is  claimed  by  some  that  the 
milk  of  spayed  cows  Is  inferior  for  butter  making.  What  about  It  ? 

Here  are  the  sentiments  of  a  Kentucky  subscriber:  “  The  Rural  Is 
without  question  the  best  paper  of  its  kind  I  know  of.  The  article  In 
last  week’s  issue,  “  Hall  to  the  Peach  Chiefs!”  was  splendid.  Give  us 
plenty  of  fruit  culture.  Yours,  a  life-long  subscriber,  j.  j.  payne.” 

Hay  markets  differ.  In  California  Timothy  Is  hardly  quoted  and 
hay  made  of  green  wheat  or  barley  commands  highest  figures.  In 
London  clover  hay  Is  priced  at  the  head  and  is  now  bringing  *26  a  ton 
for  best  quality.  In  New  York  the  presence  of  clover  always  hurts  the 
price. 

We  seldom  hear  of  any  outbreaks  of  pleuro-pneumonla  in  this 
country  nowadays,  yet  It  is  hardly  possible  to  take  up  an  English  ag¬ 
ricultural  paper  without  reading  of  several  cases.  These  papers  were 
full  of  advice  to  our  government  officials  about  methods  of  “stamping- 
out  ”  this  disease— why  not  practice  them  at  home  ? 

In  Slam,  we  are  told,  each  soldier  in  the  royal  army  Is  compelled 
to  catch  and  kill  a  pint  of  files  each  day.  This  gives  the  soldiers  ex¬ 
ercise  and  reduces  the  number  of  files.  In  Switzerland  each  person  Is 
expected  by  law  to  kill  a  certain  quantity  of  a  bug  similar  In  many 
respects  to  our  striped  potato  pest.  How  our  army  of  the  lazy  would 
howl  at  such  a  helpful  measure  here. 

Mu.  Bell,  on  page  620,  brings  up  an  Important  matter  regarding  the 
breeding  of  grade  ewes.  The  times  demanded  a  sheep  that  can  pro¬ 
duce  both  mutton  and  wool  of  good  quality.  About  the  only  profitable 
’  special  purpose  ”  sheep  nowadays  is  the  early  spring  lamb.  How 
can  the  American  farmer  breed  so  as  to  obtain  a  larger  and  better 
mutton  sheep  with  a  good  fleece  of  wool?  We  Invite  discussion  of  Mr. 
Bell’s  article. 

What  Is  an  “authority  ”  on  any  giyen  subject  ?  As  we  use  the 
word,  we  mean  one  who  has  so  studied  and  analyzed  the  subject  that 
he  understands  it  fully.  Yet  the  wise  men  of  a  century  ago  were 
“  authorities  ”  though  time  has  tested  their  theories  and  found  them 
of  light  weight.  Fifty  years  hence  our  own  dear  “authorities” 
may  be  thoroughly  disproved.  Despise  not  the  “  crank  ”  or  the 
“  dreamer.” 

It  Is  folly,  as  every  honest  man  knows,  to  let  the  storms  of  winter 
wash  through  the  manure  piles.  It  is  folly  of  no  less  degree  to  let  the 
rust  eat  away  at  the  tools  that  will  soon  go  into  winter-quarters.  Rust 
eats  the  life  out  of  vour  metal  while  you  sleep.  Cover  the  metal  part 
of  tools  with  something  so  that  its  teeth  cannot  get  through.  Thor¬ 
oughly  clean  the  metal  and  smear  with  lard  In  which  a  little  resin  has 
been  melted  and  mixed. 

Mr.  Dodge,  Statistician  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  has 
Issued  a  pamphlet  giving  the  latest  statistics  of  our  foreign  trade  In 
agricultural  products  Comparing  the  fiscal  years  1890  and  1892,  he 
finds  that  Imports  of  eggs  have  decreased  from  *2,074,912  to  *522,240; 
live  stock  from  *0,766.932  to  **4,251,692,  and  potatoes  from  *2,797,927  to 
*180,006.  Imports  of  tobacco  dropped  from  *17,605,192  In  1890  to  *10,331,- 
174  in  1892,  while  hides  increased  from  *21,881,886  to  *26,850,218,  and  wool 
from  *15,264,083  to  *19,688,108. 
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Taking  Starch  Out  of  Potatoes. 


IT  STIFFENS  FARMING  IN  AROOSTOOK  COUNTY. 

All  About  the  Business. 

( Concluded . ) 

How  the  Potatoes  are  Grown. 

Different  farmers  have,  of  course,  systems  differing 
as  to  details,  but  a  general  system  of  culture  prevails 
throughout  the  courty.  On  rough  pasture  land  which 
has  not  been  tilled  since  first  cleared  and  burned,  no 
fertilizer  is  used.  The  stumps  are  taken  out  during 
the  summer  and  fall  as  leisure  is  afforded,  and  the 
land  plowed  either  in  the  fall  or  in  the  spring  follow¬ 
ing.  The  ground  is  then  thoroughly  harrowed,  most 
farmers  now  using  the  spring-tooth  harrow  for  fitting 
their  ground.  On  fields  that  have  been  previously 
tilled  for  a  number  of  years,  it  is  of  course  necessary 
to  use  barnyard  manure,  or  some  fertilizer,  in  order  to 
prevent  soil  exhaustion  to  an  undue  extent.  Some 
farmers  practice  hauling  the  manure  and  spreading 
it  upon  the  sod  immediately  after  the  hay  has  been 
taken  off  and  letting  it  lie  until  spring  before  plow¬ 
ing.  Others  plow  the  manure  under  in  the  fall  and 
still  others  plow  before  spreading  the  manure  and 
mix  it  with  the  soil  by  means  of  the  spring-tooth  har¬ 
row.  Commercial  fertilizers  are  now  used  upon  the 
crops  to  a  considerable  extent.  Many  farmers  now 
use  the  Aspinwall  planter,  which  has  an  attachment 
for  dropping  the  fertilizer  along  with  the  seed.  With 
those  who  do  not  use  the  planter  the  method  of  plant¬ 
ing  is  usually  as  follows :  After  the  ground  is  thor¬ 
oughly  harrowed,  it  is  marked  off  into  rows  by  the 
marker,  which  is  drawn  by  one  horse  and  makes  two 
or  three  rows  at  once,  the  rows  being  from  2%  to  3 
feet  apart.  The  seed  is  then  dropped  in  the  rows  by 
hand  and  covered  with  the  horse  hoe  drawn  by  two 
horses.  The  usual  practice  is  to  cut  the  potatoes  into 
pieces  containing  one  or  two  healthy  “  eyes”  and  to 
drop  these  pieces  from  10  to  15  inches  apart  in  the 
rows.  If  fertilizer  is  to  be  applied  it  is  strewn  in  the 
rows  before  the  seed  is  dropped,  and  some  run  the 
marker  over  the  rows  after  dropping  the  phosphate, 
in  order  to  mix  it  with  the  soil.  A  man  with  a  pair  of 
horses  and  horse  hoe  will  cover  four  or  five  acres  in  a 
day,  with  the  soil  in  favorable  condition.  Many  far¬ 
mers  have  adopted  the  practice  of  running  the  horse 
hoe  over  the  rows  a  week  or  two  after  planting  and 
before  the  potatoes  are  up,  in  order  to  keep  back  the 
weeds.  As  soon  as  the  plants  show  through  the 
ground  the  cultivator  is  run  between  the  rows  and  if 
many  weeds  appear  in  the  rows  between  the  hills  they 
are  cut  out  with  the  hand  hoe.  The  cultivator  is 
worked  a  number  of  times  at  intervals  during  the 
growth  of  the  young  plants,  and  when  the  plants  are 
of  sufficient  size  they  are  “  hilled  up  ”  with  the  horse 
hoe  and  left  to  grow.  If  the  beetles  appear  in  num¬ 
bers  sufficient  to  threaten  the  crop,  Paris-green  is  ap¬ 
plied.  Some  mix  it  with  plaster  and  coarse  flour  and 
apply  dry  by  means  of  a  perforated  tin  pail  or  basin, 
but  most  mix  the  green  with  water  and  apply  with 
hand  sprinklers. 

Many  different  potato  diggers  have  been  tried  and 
discarded  by  Aroostook  farmers,  and  no  machinery 
that  has  yet  been  introduced  into  the  county  gives 
perfect  satisfaction  as  a  digger.  The  Hoover  and 
Pruyn  diggers  are  used  by  many  farmers  and  do  bet¬ 
ter  work  than  any  others  yet  tried.  Still  the  greater 
part  of  the  potatoes  are  dug  by  hand  with  the  pronged 
hoe.  Much  of  the  extra  help  in  potato  digging  is  sup¬ 
plied  from  “  Madawaska,”  which  is  the  general  name 
given  to  the  French  settlements  upon  the  St.  John 
River  in  the  northern  part  of  the  county.  One  dollar 
per  day  is  the  usual  wages  paid  in  digging  time  and 
the  cost  of  digging  and  delivering  at  the  factory  may 
be  safely  placed  at  from  $6  to  $8  per  acre  on  farms 
near  the  starch  factories.  Of  course,  on  farms  more 
distant  the  cost  of  hauling  would  add  to  these  figures. 

How  the  Starch  is  Made. 

We  have  now  raised  and  dug  a  crop  of  potatoes  and 
we  will  next  proceed  to  manufacture  it  into  starch. 
The  starch  factory  usually  consists  of  a  large  building 
called  the  potato  house  with  a  very  deep  and  capacious 
cellar  for  receiving  the  potatoes.  Upon  the  upper 
floor  of  this  building  the  potatoes  are  received,  loads 
driving  in  upon  the  large  scales  where  they  are 
weighed  and  the  potatoes  then  emptied  into  the  big 
cellar  beneath.  Connected  with  this  building  and 
often  under  the  same  roof  is  the  large  building  con¬ 
taining  the  “mill”  and  also  the  vat  house  where  the 
starch  is  settled  after  grinding.  The  dry  houses  are 
usually  separate  buildings,  situated  about  100  feet 
from  the  main  building  on- account  of  the  danger  from 
fire.  They  are  connected  with  the  vat  house  by  nar¬ 


row  platforms,  or  plank  ways,  upon  which  the  starch 
is  wheeled  from  the  vats  to  the  dry  house.  Most  fac¬ 
tories  have  two  dry  houses  and  the  cost  of  building 
the  factories  complete  is  from  $5,000  to  $10,000,  accord¬ 
ing  to  size  and  finish.  A  load  of  potatoes  is  driven 
upon  the  scales  and  weighed  ;  it  is  then  driven  off  and 
the  load  emptied  into  the  cellar  and  the  cart  driven 
back  upon  the  scales  and  weighed,  the  tare  deducted 
and  the  true  number  of  pounds  credited  the  hauler. 
After  being  emptied  into  the  cellar,  the  potatoes  are 
usually  passed  over  a  rack  to  take  out  the  dirt  and 
small  stones  and  are  then  shoveled  into  the  “  washer.” 
which  is  a  sort  of  hopper,  where  they  are  kept  in 
motion  by  a  revolving  shaft,  while  a  stream  of  clear 
cold  water  is  continually  running  upon  and  through 
them.  A  revolving  “  hand  ”  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
washer  throws  the  washed  potatoes  into  the  hopper 
of  the  “grater.”  The  grater  is  a  cylinder  some  four 
feet  long  and  two  feet  in  diameter  covered  with  cor¬ 
rugated  sheet  iron.  This  cylinder  revolves  among  the 
potatoes  and  grinds  them  to  pulp,  a  stream  of  cold 
w'ater  running  upon  them  during  the  whole  operation. 
The  grated  potato,  or  “  pomace”  runs  out  upon  a  sieve 
of  equal  width  with  the  grater  and  some  eight  feet  in 
length.  This  sieve  has  a  shaking  movement  and  above 
it  are  boxes  or  tanks  with  perforated  bottoms,  through 
which  water  is  discharged  in  jets  upon  the  grated  potato 
and  washes  out  the  starch  which  with  the  water  runs 
through  the  sieves  into  conductors  that  carry  it  to  the 
vats,  while  other  conductors  carry  off  the  pomace  or 
pulp  into  the  stream.  No  value  has  ever  been  discov¬ 
ered  in  this  refuse  of  the  potato  after  the  starch  has 
been  washed  out,  and  it  is  allowed  to  float  down  the 
stream.  The  vats  are  rectangular  pits  made  of  pine  or 
spruce  planks  set  edgewise  and  keyed  up  in  a  tight 
frame.  They  are  usually  about  30  feet  long,  15  feet 
wide  and  4  feet  deep.  When  a  vat  is  filled  with  the 
water  with  starch  in  solution,  it  is  left  for  the  starch 
to  settle  to  the  bottom  of  the  vat,  which  it  does  in  from 
four  to  eight  hours.  As  soon  as  the  starch  has  settled 
in  a  compact  mass,  the  water  is  drawn  off.  The  starch 
is  then  shoveled  into  a  smaller  vat  alongside  called  the 
“stirrer.”  Water  is  run  in,  and  a  revolving  shaft  with 
arms  or  paddles  stirs  the  starch  thoroughly  through 
the  water.  After  it  is  thus  liquified,  the  stirrer  shaft 
is  removed,  and  the  starch  is  allowed  to  settle  a  second 
time,  which  it  does  in  about  24  hours.  The  pure  starch 
settles  in  a  white  mass  upon  the  bottom  of  the  vat,  and 
above  this  is  a  layer,  usually  about  four  inches  thick, 
of  what  is  called  “  brown  starch,”  or  starch  with  which 
are  mixed  fine  portions  of  the  potato  skin  and  pcmace. 
This  layer  of  “  brown  starch”  is  now  shoveled  off 
carefully  into  an  adjoining  vat  called  the  “  drug  vat,” 
where  it  is  again  stirred  in  cold  water.  The  stirrer 
shaft  is  removed,  and,  as  the  white  starch  separates 
from  the  impure,  it  is  drawn  off  through  plug  holes  in 
the  side  of  the  vats,  caught  in  tanks  or  barrels,  and 
pumped  back  into  the  vats  with  the  pure  starch,  while 
the  residuum  is  run  off  with  the  waste.  After  the 
white  starch  has  thoroughly  settled,  it  is  shoveled  up 
into  wheelbarrows  and  wheeled  over  the  long  platform 
to  the  top  story  of  the  dry  house.  In  the  dry  house 
are  usually  eight  tiers  of  racks,  one  above  the  other, 
and  some  15  inches  apart,  running  the  entire  length 
of  the  long  dry  house.  These  racks  are  made  of  smooth, 
wooden  slats,  which  in  the  topmost  rack  are  about  an 
inch  apart,  and  continue  to  grow  nearer  in  each  suc¬ 
ceeding  rack  as  you  descend,  until,  in  the  bottom  rack, 
the  slats  are  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  apart.  The 
starch,  when  wheeled  from  the  vats,  is  spread  in  a 
wet,  pasty  mass  upon  the  top  rack,  and  left  to  dry 
over  an  intense  heat.  In  some  dry  houses  furnaces 
are  used  with  sheet-iron  pipes  to  conduct  the  heat 
to  all  portions  of  the  rack  tiers.  Others  dry  by 
steam  pipes  which  are  placed  around  the  racks, 
and  through  them  hot  steam  is  forced.  As  soon 
as  the  starch  upon  the  top  rack  has  become  sufficiently 
dry  to  break  up  it  is  raked  down  through  the  slats 
upon  the  next  rack  below.  Here  it  remains  for  fur¬ 
ther  drying  and  then  the  process  of  raking  and  drying 
is  repeated  until  the  starch  has  been  raked  through 
all  the  tier  and  has  landed  upon  the  bottom  rack. 
Here  it  is  thoroughly  dried  and  then  raked  through 
this  lowest  rack  when  it  falls  upon  a  broad  table,  a 
finished  product.  From  this  table  it  is  conveyed  by 
troughs,  or  conductors,  into  casks  holding  from  500  to 
600  pounds;  the  casks  are  carefully  headed  up,  weighed 
and  branded  and  taken  to  the  storehouse,  whence 
they  are  hauled  to  the  railroad  station  and  shipped 
to  the  commission  merchant. 

A  good  average  yield  of  starch  is  from  eight  to  ten 
pounds  to  the  bushel  of  potatoes.  The  riper  the  pota¬ 
toes  are  the  more  starch  they  will  yield,  other  condi¬ 
tions  being  equal. 

Hon.  T.  H.  Phair,  .of  Presque  Isle,  is  the  largest 
starch  manufacturer  in  the  county.  He  owns  seven 
factories,  and  in  favorable  years  manufactures  up¬ 
wards  of  2,000  tons  of  starch.  This  starch  sells  in 
Boston  at  3%  to  5  cents  per  pound.  When  potatoes 


are  ripe  and  starch  sells  for  4%  cents,  the  manufac¬ 
turer  can  pay  25  cents  per  bushel  for  potatoes  and 
make  a  good  profit.  edwaro  wiggin. 

Tuberculosis  in  Dairy  Cows. 

Of  all  the  human  deaths  that  occur  in  the  world,  it 
is  reasonably  estimated  that  one  in  seven  is  due  to 
consumption  or  tuberculosis,  and  at  least  3,000,000 
persons  perish  from  it  every  year  out  of  the  population 
of  the  globe.  The  recent  remarkable  development  of 
bacteriology  has  directed  special  attention  to  the  infec¬ 
tious  nature  of  the  disease.  While  in  a  majority  of 
cases  the  fatal  infection  is  derived  from  human  beings 
afflicted  with  it,  it  has  been  amply  demonstrated  that 
in  many  cases  it  is  conveyed  to  man  from  tuberculous 
cows  through  the  medium  of  milk.  Although  in  large 
cities  precautions  have  been  taken  to  prevent  or  cur¬ 
tail  the  sale  of  adulterated,  watered  or  skimmed  milk, 
by  means  of  lactometer  tests,  there  is  no  practicable 
method  of  detecting  the  milk  of  consumptive  cows 
after  it  has  reached  the  city  for  delivery  to  consumers. 
Those  who  buy  can,  therefore,  be  protected  only  by 
sanitary  supervision  of  the  dairy  herds  at  the  sources 
of  supply,  and  by  the  eradication  of  the  disease  among 
them.  Investigation  has  shown  the  existence  of  tuber¬ 
culosis  in  some  of  the  dairy  herds  that  supply  milk  to 
the  large  cities  in  the  Eastern  States.  The  most 
notable  inquiries  of  this  kind  have  been  those  recently 
made  in  the  neighborhood  of  Boston  under  direction 
of  the  health  authorities  of  that  city  and  of  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  State  Board  of  Agriculture.  These  revealed 
the  prevalence  of  the  disease  on  dairy  farms  in  many 
towns  which  sent  milk  to  the  Boston  market. 

Aroused  by  the  Massachusetts  report,  the  people  of 
Maine  soon  discovered,  on  investigation,  that  some  of 
their  herds  had  been  infected  by  cows  imported  from 
eastern  Massachusetts,  and  for  some  months  enforced 
a  rigid  quarantine  against  cows  from  that  State  at  the 
points  of  entry.  Similar  precautions  were  taken  in 
New  Hampshire,  to  which  the  disease  had  been  im¬ 
ported  by  cows  from  the  vicinity  of  Boston.  Recent 
laws  in  Maine,  New  Hampshire  and  Rhode  Island 
have  authorized  the  authorities  to  eradicate  the  dis¬ 
ease  wherever  discovered  by  slaughtering  infected 
animals.  In  Connecticut  the  authorities  have  fre¬ 
quently  issued  warnings  to  farmers,  but  no  adequate 
legislation  for  the  suppression  of  the  disease  has 
hitherto  been  enacted.  It  is  alleged  that  the  malady 
prevails  in  scores  of  the  herds  that  supply  milk  to  the 
Philadelphia  consumers,  but  no  effort  to  extirpate 
the  disease  or  prevent  the  sale  of  milk  from  infected 
cows  has  hitherto  been  made. 

The  New  York  State  Board  of  Health  has,  from 
time  to  time,  instituted  inquiries  as  to  the  reported  ex¬ 
istence  of  the  disease  in  certain  towns  which  supply 
milk  to  the  metropolis,  but  has  hitherto  been  unable 
to  do  anything  more  from  lack  of  adequate  powers. 
A  law  lately  enacted,  however,  and  now  in  force, 
gives  the  power  that  was  needed,  although  the  appro¬ 
priation  made  is  insufficient  to  effect  any  radical 
remedy  at  present.  The  new  law  provides  that  the 
State  Board  of  Health  shall  “use  all  reasonable  means 
for  ascertaining  the  existence  ”  of  the  disease  in  the 
State.  It  is  empowered  to  employ  as  many  veterin¬ 
arians  as  may  be  needed  for  inspecting,  isolating  and 
destroying  infected  cows.  Wherever  tuberculosis  may 
be  discovered,  the  board  must  “  take  measures  to  sup¬ 
press  said  disease  promptly,”  and  local  authorities  are 
required  to  enforce  the  board’s  orders  relating  to  the 
slaughter  of  affected  animals  and  the  prevention  of 
more  infection.  Any  one  refusing  to  comply  with  the 
board’s  orders  “  shall  be  guilty  of  misdemeanor,”  and 
will  be  liable  to  a  fine  of  $100.  “  The  actual  value  of 

the  animals  at  the  time  they  are  slaughtered  ”  may  be 
paid  to  the  owners  who  must  apply  to  the  Board  of 
Claims. 

Past  experience  in  similar  cases  indicates  that  the 
enforcement  of  this  law  will  not  be  popular  among 
those  likely  to  be  affected  by  it.  It  has  been  fre¬ 
quently  proved,  however,  that  consumption  has  been 
spread  among  the  consumers  of  milk  from  tubercu¬ 
lous  cows,  and  the  public  safety  has  from  time  imme¬ 
morial  been  the  highest  law.  Harsh  or  inconsiderate 
enforcement  of  the  new  law  should  not,  however,  be 
permitted  or  tolerated  ;  nor  should  the  officials  soon 
to  be  appointed  under  it  exaggerate  the  extent  of  the 
disease  to  afford  an  excuse  for  their  own  existence. 

Business  Bits. 

In  the  State  of  Michigan  to-day  are  abundant  chances  to  buy  farm 
lands  at  a  reasonable  figure.  These  lands  are  well  suited  for  farm 
purposes  and  are  well  timbered  and  easily  worked.  It  costs  as  much 
to  fence  a  prairie  farm  as  It  does  to  buy  one  In  Michigan.  Write  to 
0.  M.  Barnes,  land  commissioner,  Lansing,  Mich.,  for  particulars. 

Machine  Straw  Binders.— A  mistake  was  made  In  this  column 
recently  In  regard  to  a  new  machine  for  binding  rye  straw.  This  bind¬ 
ing  was  formerly  done  by  hand  entirely,  but  by  means  of  this  machine, 
the  rye  Is  thrashed,  and  at  the  same  time  bound  Into  neat  bundles, 
with  the  straw  straight  and  unbroken.  We  gave  a  wrong  address  for 
the  maker.  The  machine  Is  made  by  the  Butterworth  Thresher  Co., 
Trenton,  N.  J 


Desirable  Ways  to  Follow. 

F  you  have  no  peaches  and  must  buy,  why  not  get 
half  the  usual  supply  for  canning  and  invest  the 
rest  of  the  money  in  oranges  during  the  year  ?  You 
will  save  time  and  strength  to  do  a  little  extra  cook¬ 
ing  for  it  is  hard  work  to  can  peaches.  Sliced  oranges 
with  just  a  dash  of  sugar  and  grated  cocoanut  are  not 
more  expensive  than  canned  peaches,  and  so  pretty  in 
a  clear,  shining  glass  bowl. 

Lemon  pies  are  considered  expensive  and  difficult  to 
make — by  many — but  the  lemon  butter  for  several  pies 
may  be  made  and  set  away  in  a  cool  place  and  a  most 
delicious  pie  made  at  any  time  in  three  minutes  ;  and 
at  less  cost  than  the  over-done,  watery  custard  pie  so 
often  brought  on. 

A  few  pounds  of  salt  pork  may  by  exchange  sup¬ 
ply  your  table  with  white  fish;  and  these,  if  freshened 
and  allowed  to  simmer  for  a  few  moments  in  a  skillet 
of  hot  water,  then  drained  and  dressed  with  sliced 
hard  boiled  eggs,  scalded  cream  or  drawn  butter  with 
pepper,  may  be  made  to  look  and  taste  like  delicious 
cookery  indeed. 

A  few  hard  boiled  eggs  left  over  from  a  meal  or 
cooked  purposely  and  kept  on  hand  are  nice  and  handy 
as  dressing  for  many  simple  meat  dishes,  or  salads. 
They  may  be  pickled  and  kept  a  long  time. 

For  a  long  time  I  have  been  using  a  hand  book  in 
which  I  pasted  recipes  under  these  headings:  “  break¬ 
fasts,”  “  Dinners,”  “  Suppers,”  “  Desserts.”  Whenever 
I  see  a  recipe  I  wish  to  try,  I  put  it  in  this  book  under 
its  proper  heading,  and  I  now  have  a  long  list  in  each 
department.  Each  evening  I  take  my  handy  book  and 
a  stiff  piece  of  cardboard  and,  going  over  my  list,  se¬ 
lect  my  dishes  and  make  out  a  simple,  though  very 
complete  bill  of  fare  for  the  following  day.  I  try  to 
bring  in  specially  toothsome,  or  delicate  dishes  some¬ 
times,  and  can  do  so  quite  often  by  this  forethought, 
because  I  know  what  the  day’s  duties  will  be  and 
plan  to  have  these  dishes  when  I  have  ample  time  to 
prepare  them.  These  pieces  of  cardboard  I  save,  and, 
as  they  are  carefully  dated,  when  the  year  is  out  I 
shall  have  a  year’s  bill  of  fare,  with  everything  in  its 
season.  These  cards  are  large  enough  to  admit  addi¬ 
tions  as  they  may  occur  to  me  when  I  use  them  as 
guides  next  year.  Such  cards  may  be  bought  already 
prepared,  but  your  own  are  best  because  they  mention 
only  articles  within  your  reach.  sarah  porter. 

“  What  Is  Yeast  ?”-I. 

OME,  Nellie,  put  on  your  wraps  quickly  and  run 
over  to  Mrs.  Grey’s  and  get  a  cup  of  yeast.” 

“  O  mamma,  I  want  to  play  ;  can’t  you  make  yeast, 
without  always  getting  some  to  ‘  start  ’  it  ?  What  is 
yeast  any  way  ?” 

“  Oh  why— yeast  is  yeast,  that’s  all  I  know  ;  I  just 
can’t  make  fresh  yeast  without  the  aid  of  some  old  to 
help ;  now  run  along,  and  don’t  spend  so  much  time 
talking.” 

How  many  other  little  girls  have  asked  Nellie’s 
question  and  received  similar  answers  ?  But  yeast  has 
a  history  which  both  mothers  and  children  may  be 
interested  to  know. 

It  has  been  known  for  a  long  time  that  the  juices  of 
fruits,  or  any  sweet  liquids  are  likely  to  undergo  cer¬ 
tain  changes,  if  exposed  to  the  air,  especially  in  warm 
weather.  The  liquid  may  be  perfectly  transparent 
when  first  prepared,  all  visible  particles  may  be  re¬ 
moved  from  it,  yet  it  will  not  remain  clear,  but  will 
become  milky  or  turbid  ;  after  a  while,  little  bubbles 
will  be  seen  coming  to  the  top  ;  only  a  few  at  first, 
but  increasing  in  number  until  the  liquid  seems  to 
sing.  The  mysterious  particles  which  cause  the  tur¬ 
bid  appearance  soon  collect  upon  the  surface,  forming 
a  scum.  After  a  time,  this  scum  is  forced  up  into  a 
foamy  froth  by  the  air-bubbles  which  are  constantly 
rising  and  a  sediment  sinks  to  the  bottom,  known  as 
the  “lees.”  A  little  later  the  bubbling  and  hissing 
cease,  and  both  scum  and  lees  settle  at  the  bottom, 
leaving  the  liquid  again  clear.  But  it  is  now  a  very 
different  liquid  ;  the  simple,  sweet  juice  has  become  a 
“  spirituous  liquor.” 

For  more  than  a  hundred  years  it  has  been  known 
that  the  curious  change  in  sweet  liquids  is  caused  by 
yeast.  Investigators  searched  long  and  patiently 
before  they  discovered  where  the  subtile  power  ex¬ 
isted,  which  for  so  many  years  had  furnished  the 
Frenchman  his  wine,  and  the  German  his  coveted  beer. 
They  found  little  globules  floating  in  the  liquid,  called 
yeast,  which  they  at  first  thought  were  simply  bits  of 
barley  or  portions  of  starch  grains.  By  and  by  these 
globules  were  found  to  be  living  organisms,  more 
nearly  related  to  the  lower  fungi  than  any  thing  else, 
and  so  they  are  called  to-day. 


Under  the  microscope,  yeast  appears  as  little  trans¬ 
parent  cells,  floating  about,  either  singly  or  joined  in 
chains,  or  sometimes  in  groups  or  clusters.  Each  cell  is 
a  plant ;  a  very  simple  plant,  indeed,  yet  it  is  provided 
with  its  cell  walls  of  cellulose,  its  vacuoles  and  its  bit 
of  protoplasm,  just  as  the  cells  of  other  plants  are. 
These  little  yeast  plants  were  given  the  name  torulge, 
because  little  buds  or  knobs  grow  out  from  the  mature 
or  mother  plant,  and  torula  means  knobby  swelling. 

MHS.  W.  A.  KELLERMAN. 

Some  Fine  Tomato  Relishes. 

Tomato  Sauce. — The  tomato  is  preeminently  a  relish , 
and  in  New  York  restaurants  this  is  a  favorite  dressing 
for  meats,  especially  for  some  of  the  cheaper  sorts. 
Fortunately  it  is  not  easily  spoiled  in  preparation,  as 
its  base  consists  merely  of  strained  tomato,  thickened. 
The  flavor  may  be  varied  by  boiling  onion,  parsley, 
etc. ,  with  the  tomatoes  before  straining.  Butter,  salt 
and  pepper  are  essentials  to  a  good  tomato  sauce. 

Stuffed  Tomatoes. — Select  those  which  are  large 
and  firm  ;  cut  a  round  place  in  the  top,  scrape  out  all 
the  soft  parts,  mix  with  stale  bread-crumbs  or  rolled 
crackers  ;  add  onions,  parsley,  butter,  pepper  and  salt ; 
chop  all  very  fine,  and  fill  the  tomatoes  carefully.  Bake 
in  a  moderately-hot  oven ;  put  a  little  butter  in  the 
pan,  and  use  care  that  they  do  not  burn  or  become  dry. 

Tomato  Farci. — This  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
scalloped  tomatoes,  and  is  prepared  as  any  other  scal¬ 
lop,  by  using  alternate  layers  of  the  base,  and  bread¬ 
crumbs  or  crackers.  Butter,  salt  and  pepper  are  added 
between  the  layers. 

Tomato  Butter. — Among  all  the  “butters”  so 
famous  on  the  old-fashioned  farm  tables,  we  fancy 
tomato  butter  scarcely  found  a  place.  A  Pennsylvania 
housewife  recommends  it.  For  a  trial  mess,  take  2% 
quarts  of  tomatoes  and  three  quarts  of  apples.  Stew 
separately  until  smooth,  mix  well,  and  add  three 
pounds  of  sugar,  one  tablespoonful  of  cloves,  and  twice 
as  much  cinnamon.  Boil  until  thick  enough  to  suit 
the  taste. 

Tomato  Toast. — Cook  two  tiny  onions  with  four 
large  tomatoes.  Let  stand  to  settle  for  five  minutes  ; 
then  replace  the  juice  with  a  generous  half  cupful  of 
sweet  cream.  Add  a  bit  of  butter,  pepper  and  salt. 
Pour  while  hot  over  golden  brown  slices  of  well-but¬ 
tered  toast,  and  serve  without  delay. 

Tomato  Custard. — This  is  recommended  in  the 
Modern  Cook  Book  as  a  good  diet  for  invalids.  Make 
a  custard  of  four  eggs,  one  quart  of  milk  and  one 
cupful  of  sugar  ;  add  one  pint  of  stewed  tomatoes,  and 
bake  quickly  in  small  cups. 

Canned  Tomatoes. — These  are  merely  stewed  toma¬ 
toes  sealed  in  cans  while  hot.  Some  points  to  remem¬ 
ber  are  that  freshness  is  necessary  ;  that  overripeness 
is  a  fatal  defect,  and  that  the  later  tomatoes  are  never 
so  good  as  those  which  ripen  earlier. 

Various  Ways  of  Overwork. 

NO  doubt  many  rural  women  do  work  on  borrowed 
strength  from  day  to  day,  and  not  a  few  work 
to  a  great  disadvantage. 

“  How  is  your  mother  ?”  was  the  inquiry  made  of  L. 
the  other  day. 

“  Oh,  mother  is  really  miserable  was  the  reply. 

‘ 1 1  suppose  she  has  to  work  so  hard  to  keep  the 
family  in  running  order  that  it  keeps  her  strength  at 
low  ebb,”  said  the  friend. 

“  Ye-es  !  I  think  so.  But  she  always  makes  her 
work  harder  than  it  needs  to  be.  Here  is  an  instance : 
the  other  day  I  was  sick  and  lying  on  the  lounge  in 
the  kitchen  while  she  was  washing  the  breakfast 
dishes.  How  many  times  do  you  suppose  she  went 
from  the  pantry  to  the  table  ?  No  less  than  25  (for 
I  counted),  when  three  or  four  would  have  done  as 
well !  She  carried  the  dishes  almost  one  by  one,  as  she 
wiped  them  instead  of  stacking  and  carrying  many  at 
once.  That  explains  why  her  work  is  so  hard  for  her.” 

No  doubt  not  a  few  work  after  the  same  style  ; 
while  very  many  can  plan  and  carry  out  their  work  in 
such  a  way  as  to  have  not  a  little  leisure.  Only  at 
certain  times  of  the  year  are  they  so  closely  crowded 
with  the  housework  that  they  need  to  complain. 
This  as  to  farmers’  wives. 

But  how  is  it  with  the  “  professional  ”  women  ? 
Are  their  lives  all  rosy-hued  ?  I  fancy  they  are  quite 
as  busy  as  any  of  our  overworked  farmers’  wives.  To 
illustrate,  I  will  take  an  extract  from  one  of  numer¬ 
ous  letters  : '  “I  have  work  on  sfeveral  periodicals  that 
keep  me  busy  nearly  every  forenoon.  I  do  my  own 
housework,  very  much  of  my  own  sewing,  and  belong 
to  five  societies ;  am  also  taking  the  Chautauqua 
course,  and  am  a  partial  invalid.” 


Is  it  any  wonder  that  this  friend  is  a  “  partial  inva¬ 
lid  ?  ”  What  a  drain  upon  her  time  and  energies !  and 
I  am  not  so  sure  but  that  the  self-imposed  duties  of  be¬ 
longing  to  so  many  societies  (for  they  all  call  for  a 
great  amount  of  work)  are  as  uncalled  for  in  the  mak¬ 
ing  up  of  a  truly  useful  life,  as  are  the  numerous  pens 
of  poultry  cared  for  by  the  overworked  farmers’ wives. 
Aims  are  various.  One  seeks  to  keep  up  with  the 
times  by  keeping  step  with  cultured  people  ;  the  other 
will  keep  in  step,  by  being  stylishly  arrayed  on  cer¬ 
tain  occasions,  or  by  having  a  well-appointed  table, 
a  handsome  carriage,  or  a  fine  carpet.  But  if  we  go 
beyond  our  strength  for  any  pet  ambition,  are  we  not 
accountable  ?  may  maple. 

Sweet  Pickles  in  Variety. 

THERE  are  few  pleasanter  relishes  for  tea  or 
luncheon  than  nice,  sweet  pickles,  and  the  num¬ 
ber  of  fruits  and  vegetables  which  may  may  be  pressed 
into  service  for  their  concoction  is  almost  endless.  The 
aristocrat  of  the  sweet  pickle  family  is,  no  doubt,  the 
peach,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  select  the  finest  peaches 
in  order  to  make  a  very  delicious  pickle,  though  the  fruit 
should  be  regular  in  shape  and  not  overripe.  Peaches 
which  cling  to  the  stones  a  little  retain  their  shape  best. 

Pickled  Peaches. — Peel  the  peaches  very  carefully 
with  a  thin,  sharp  knife  and  drop  into  cold  water. 
Make  a  syrup  of  the  following  proportions  :  To  each 
quart  of  good  cider  vinegar  add  two  pounds  of  granu¬ 
lated  sugar,  let  it  boil  and  skim.  Mix  equal  quanti¬ 
ties  of  ground  cloves  and  allspice,  with  twice  the 
amount  of  cinnamon,  and  put  it  into  little  muslin  bags, 
a  small  tablespoonful  in  each  bag,  which  is  about  the 
right  amount  for  a  quart  of  vinegar.  From  15  to  18 
peaches  will  fill  a  quart  can.  Drop  this  number  into 
the  vinegar  with  one  of  the  little  bags  ;  boil  until  the 
peaches  may  be  pierced  with  a  straw  ;  then  put  into 
the  can  and  seal.  I  often  put  the  little  bag  of  spice 
into  the  can,  but  it  makes  the  fruit  darker  than  when 
only  boiled  in  the  syrup. 

Pears  may  be  pickled  in  exactly  the  same  way,  and 
many  like  them  as  well  as  peaches. 

Grape  Pickles. — To  eight  pounds  of  grapes,  cut  in 
clusters  of  from  three  to  five  berries,  use  four  pounds 
of  sugar  and  a  quart  of  vinegar.  Put  the  fruit  into 
self-sealing  jars.  Boil  and  skim  the  syrup  and  pour  it 
over  the  fruit  hot.  Repeat  this  process  for  three  or 
four  days,  then  seal.  If  spices  are  desired,  boil  them 
in  the  syrup  in  little  bags  the  same  as  for  peaches. 

Pickled  Citron. — Peel  and  cut  the  citron  in  slices 
and  remove  the  soft  part  near  the  center.  Boil  in 
slightly  salted  water  until  the  fruit  may  be  pierced 
with  a  straw.  Drain  carefully.  Make  a  syrup  of  one 
quart  of  vinegar,  three  pounds  of  sugar  and  a  bag  of 
mixed  spices.  Boil  and  skim,  then  enter  the  citron 
and  cook  until  clear.  Green  muskmelon  and  water¬ 
melon  rinds  are  also  very  nice  pickled  in  this  way. 

Ripe  Cucumber  Pickle. — Peel  and  remove  the 
seeds.  Slice  in  inch  thick  pieces  and  soak  in  salt  and 
water  overnight.  In  the  morning  drain  the  cucumber 
thoroughly  and  boil  in  vinegar  enough  to  cover,  using 
one  pound  of  sugar  and  a  bag  of  mixed  spices  to  each 
quart.  Watch  carefully  and  remove  the  pieces  as  soon 
as  done. 

Small  Cucumbers. — Some  cooks  make  a  rich  syrup 
from  vinegar  and  molasses  and  pour  it  scalding  hot 
over  a  jar  of  small  cucumbers  which  have  been  pickled 
in  clear  vinegar  and  drained. 

Sweet  Tomato  Pickles. — Slice  green  tomatoes  and 
boil  till  tender  in  salted  water.  Drain,  place  in  a  jar, 
cover  them  with  vinegar  to  which  two  pounds  of  sugar 
and  a  handful  of  whole  spices  have  been  added  while 
heating.  Scald  the  vinegar  every  alternate  day  for  a 

week.  s.  a.  LITTLE. 

*  *  * 

Apple  Dumplings. —  When  you  are  making  your 
bread  out  into  loaves,  take  a  small  piece  and  prepare 
it  as  you  would  for  biscuit.  Then  pare  some  apples, 
and  place  all  together  in  sufficient  boiling  water  to 
cook  them.  The  water  should  be  sweetened  before 
the  dumplings  go  in,  which  makes  a  nice  sauce  for 
them  when  they  come  to  the  table.  m.  r.  mc.c. 

Chicken  a  la  Maryland. — For  this  style  of  serv¬ 
ing,  the  chickens  must  be  young  and  tender.  Make 
into  suitable  pieces,  season  well  with  salt  and  pepper 
dip  in  beaten  egg,  and  roll  in  fresh  bread-crumbs. 
Butter  a  baking  pan;  place  in  it  the  chicken,  moistened 
with  one  ounce  of  clarified  butter,  and  roast  about 
20  minutes.  Into  a  rather  flat,  hot  serving  dish  pour 
half  a  pint  of  cream  sauce;  in  this  arrange  the  chicken 
nicely,  and  garnish  with  thin  slices  of  broiled  bacon 
and  small  corn  fritters. 
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What  Open  Eyes  See. 

TO  EVERY  WOMAN:  For  the  present,  we  have  this 
broad  offer  to  make  to  all  readers  of  the  Woman  and 
Home  Department :  We  will  give  a  full  year's  subscrip 
tion  to  The  R.  N.-T.  to  each  friend  who  will  send  one- 
half  column  of  available  matter  within  that  year 
Subscription  may  be  a  new  one,  or  it  may  be  an  exten¬ 
sion  of  one  already  on  our  books. 

CONDITIONS.— But  note  this:  We  shall  apply  at 
least  three  tests  to  every  article,  viz.:  Is  it  brief  ?  Is  it 
fresh  and  bright?  Is  it  really  interesting  to 
women  f  Let  intending  contributors  apply  these  tests 
before  sending  their  matter.  We  want  short  para¬ 
graphs  only,  of  not  more  than  200  words.  In  range 
of  topic,  these  may  cover  everything  of  special  interest 
to  women.  Indifferent,  prosy  or  stale  matter  is  not 
wanted.  We  want  to  he  a"  from  our  cleverest  women, 
with  facts,  fancies  and  experiences  all  their  own.  The 
half  column  need  not  be  sent  all  at  once. 

*  *  * 

Care  of  the  Hands. — I  find  lemon 
juice  the  best  of  anything  I  have  ever 
tried  to  remove  stains  and  keep  the 
hands  smooth.  If  they  are  liable  to  chap 
or  crack,  a  remedy  given  by  our  physi¬ 
cian  is  four  grains  of  tannin  to  an 
ounce  of  glycerine  ;  dilute  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  water,  and  apply  when  the 
hands  are  damp.  Try  it,  ye  who  are  suf¬ 
fering  with  hard,  dry  or  cracked  hands. 
It  has  been  tried  and  proved  very  satis¬ 
factory.  A.  c.  w. 

Dry  Summer  Squash. — While  pre¬ 
paring  the  vegetables  for  dinner,  it  came 
to  my  mind  that  a  neighbor  told  me  she 
used  her  vegetable  press  to  squeeze  out 
the  water  from  summer  squash.  I  have 
never  used  mine  for  that  purpose,  be 
cause  I  always  boil  summer  squashes  or 
onions  in  a  cloth,  and  when  they  are 
taken  from  the  kettle  the  surplus  mois¬ 
ture  is  readily  removed  by  giving  a  few 
twists  to  the  bag  or  cloth  and  contents. 
I  do  not  use  the  same  cloth  for  different 
vegetables  but  have  one  for  each  kind. 

A.  c.  w. 

Kitchen  Tables. — Ever  since  I  was 
old  enough  to  sweep  or  mop  the  kitchen, 
I  have  considered  the  table  legs  a  great 
nuisance.  So,  when  the  happy  time  for 
planning  my  own  house  came,  I  set  to 
work  to  obviate  the  evil.  In  the  corner 
where  the  table  would  always  stand  I 
placed  a  strong  shelf  of  the  size  and 
height  of  a  table,  with  a  drawer  beneath. 
I  find  it  satisfactory  in  every  way,  and  it 
is  a  real  pleasure  every  time  I  clean  the 
fiooi  to  see  no  table  legs  in  the  way.  My 
pantry  table  is  another  convenience.  It 
is  simply  a  long,  broad  board  hinged  to 
a  shelf,  so  as  to  fold  upward  and  inclose 
the  shelf  space.  A  strip  is  nailed  to  each 
wall  for  the  ends  of  the  table  to  rest  on 
when  open.  E.  p.  mc  c. 

Crape  Jelly. — Last  year  my  grape 
jelly  was  very  highly  praised.  I  prepare 
the  juice  in  the  ordinary  way;  when  it  is 
ready  for  the  sugar  and  while  it  is  boil¬ 
ing  I  pour  it  into  cans  and  seal  it.  I  open 
a  can  at  a  time  and  make  it  into  jelly 
just  as  I  need  it.  By  leaving  all  the  sed¬ 
iment  in  the  can  the  jelly  will  be  entirely 
free  from  crystallized  sugar,  and  will  be 
far  better  than  if  made  up  before  it  is 
canned.  E.  p.  mcc. 

Baby’s  Food. — I  would  like  to  intro¬ 
duce  my  14  months  old  baby,  a  healthy, 
happy  boy  who  walks  and  talks,  but  who 
weighs  only  22  pounds  and  has  but  two 
teeth.  He  and  I  have  been  to  my  old 
home  neighborhood  visiting  and  I  was 
surprised  to  find  that  I  am  considered 
very  eccentric  by  all,  from  grandma  to 
the  youngest  cousin  who  possesses  a 
baby;  because  I  insist  that  baby’s  diet  be 
restricted  to  bread  and  milk.  (At  pres¬ 
ent  he  has  a  cup  of  milk  at  6,  9  and  12 
A.  m.,  and  at  3  and  6  p.  m.,  with  an  occa¬ 
sional  buttered  crust  when  we  are  at 
table).  True,  some  of  the  babies  that 
are  allowed  chicken,  pickles,  potato, 
cooky — or  whatever  is  convenient — are 
fatter  than  he.  Am  I  starving  him  by 


When  Baby  was  Blok,  we  gave  her  Castorla, 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castorla, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castorla, 
When  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Castorla 


my  notion  or  are  they  adding  to  the  fu¬ 
ture  army  of  dyspeptics  by  their  indis¬ 
criminate  feeding  ?  I  consider  the  sub¬ 
jects  of  infant  feeding  and  infant  mor¬ 
tality  very  closely  allied.  E.  P.  mcc. 

The  Shoulder-Blades. — They  must 
not  be  accentuated.  She  who  would 
make  the  best  of  her  figure  should  rigidly 
avoid  patterns  which  have  any  special 
prominence  over  the  shoulder-blades. 
Such  an  arrangement  always  destroys 
the  graceful  lines  of  a  good  figure,  and 
makes  a  bad  or  indifferent  one  simply 
hideous.  The  utmost  flatness  should  be 
preserved  from  the  tops  of  the  shoulders 
down  the  back  to  the  waist-line. 

Try  Gasoline. — If  the  “victim”  of 
the  ever  troublesome  and  obnoxious  bed 
bugs  will  try  gasoline  persistently,  thor¬ 
oughly,  steadily  through  the  hot  weather, 
when  fall  comes  she  will  be  free  from  the 
pests.  Every  other  day  pour  into  each 
corner  of  the  bed,  along  the  seams  and 
wherever  the  bugs  lie  enough  gasoline 
to  thoroughly  wet  all  the  parts.  This 
kills  all  the  young  bugs  as  fast  as  they 
hatch,  and  any  older  ones  that  may  be 
about.  MRS.  E.  e.  s. 

[Have  our  friends  noticed  that  nearly 
every  remedy  proposed  is  some  form 
either  of  petroleum  or  of  mercury  ? 
We  can  accept  no  more  “  bed-bug  litera¬ 
ture.” — Eds.] 

Macaroni  a  la  Napolitaino. — Two 

pounds  lean  beef,  six  onions,  1 %  pound 
bacon,  one  pint  tomato  sauce,  half  pound 
macaroni,  half  pound  Barmesan  cheese, 
parsley  and  pepper  to  suit.  Take  two 
pounds  lean  beef  and  throw  it  in  a  sauce¬ 
pan  with  several  slices  of  fresh  bacon, 
three  or  four  sliced  onions,  a  bunch  of 
parsley,  and  a  pinch  of  black  pepper. 
Turn  the  meat  about  until  it  is  thor¬ 
oughly  browned  in  the  bacon  and  onions. 
Have  ready  a  pint  of  rich  tomato  sauce, 
which  add  by  degrees  to  the  meat.  Then 
allow  the  whole  to  simmer  for  five  hours 
over  a  slow  fire.  Take  the  saucepan 
from  the  stove  and  strain  the  sauce.  If  it 
is  too  thick,  dilute  to  a  proper  consistency 
with  good  stock.  Take  some  Italian 
macaroni  (not  broken  into  bits)  which 
has  been  boiled  for  15  minutes  in  salted 
water.  Also  have  prepared  some  grated 
Parmesan  cheese.  Put  the  macaroni  into 
a  soup  tureen  and  mix  with  the  grated 
cheese  and  sauce.  Cover  the  top  with  a 
layer  of  sauce  and  serve.  The  meat  used 
for  the  sauce  is  in  Italy  always  made  into 
ragout,  and  makes  an  excellent  dish  with 
the  addition  of  tomatoes  or  other  vege¬ 
tables.  —  Marquise  Clara  Lanza  in 
Home  Magazine. 

A  New  Complexion  “Wash.”  — 

A  sage  suggestion  that  would  best  be 
talked  about  with  bated  breath  lest  a 
commotion  arise,  comes  from  the  woman 
editor  of  the  Ledger.  She  hints  that  the 
face  and  hands  are  but  a  very  small  por¬ 
tion  of  the  surface  of  the  body.  They 
are,  as  a  rule,  the  only  visible  parts. 
Society  and  custom  demand  that  they 
shall  be  kept,  at  least,  approximately 
clean.  The  consequence  is  that  this 
much-washed  portion  is  made  to  do  duty 
for  the  entire  system.  It  is,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  much  better  for  the  complexion 
to  avoid  a  thorough  washing  of  the  face, 
provided  the  body  is  neglected.  The 
reason  for  this  is  apparent  when  one  con¬ 
siders  that  the  pores  of  the  remainder  of 
the  skin  are  still  closed  witli  perspiratory 
matter,  and  that  the  face  and  hands  fur¬ 
nish  the  only  means  of  egress  for  the 
impurities  of  the  skin.  Having  to  do  not 
only  double  but  tenfold  duty,  what  won¬ 
der  that  they  become  overtaxed  and 
weakened,  and  that  a  good  crop  of  pim¬ 
ples  and  other  eruptions  is  the  result  ? 
The  thorough  cleansing  of  the  surface 
of  the  body  will  do  more  toward  improv¬ 
ing  the  complexion  than  all  of  the  appli¬ 
cations  ever  invented.  It  cannot  be  too 
strongly  impressed  upon  the  minds  of 
young  persons  that  three-fourths  of  the 
eruptions  and  pimples  are  traceable  to 
thorough  washing  of  the  face  and  neglect 
of  the  remainder  of  the  body. 


Cure  for  Headache. — According  to 
the  Jenness-Miller  Magazine,  a  Dr.  Hein¬ 
rich  Weiss  claims  to  have  discovered  an 
unfailing  cure  for  certain  forms  of  head¬ 
ache.  The  treatment  consists  in  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  pressure  with  the  hand  for  a 
few  minutes  on  the  great  inferior  artery 
between  the  sternum,  or  breast-bone, 
and  the  navel,  which  causes  an  alteration 
in  the  distribution  of  the  blood.  This 
treatment  was  applied  to  23  female  pa¬ 
tients  suffering  from  violent  headaches, 
with  immediate  relief  in  each  case.  In 
most  of  the  cases  the  attack  did  not  re¬ 
cur,  but  in  a  few  it  returned  in  milder 
form,  ultimately  disappearing  on  the 
treatment  being  repeated.  The  discovery 
was  made  accidentally. 

A  Washington  Dessert. — Among  a 
group  of  desserts  which  “  fittingly  close 
a  feast  of  good  things”  in  the  Home 
Magazine,  we  find  the  Washington  so¬ 
ciety  woman’s  idea  of  a  rolly-poly.  Of 
course,  though,  she  doesn’t  give  it  any 
such  old-fashioned  name.  “  One  quart 
water,  two  teacups  granulated  sugar. 
Any  flavoring  preferred.  Let  it  come  to 
a  boil  until  it  forms  a  syrup.  Make  a 
dough  of  a  pint  of  flour,  pinch  of  salt, 
tablespoonful  lard,  two  teaspoOnfuls 
baking  powder.  Mix  with  sweet  milk 
or  water.  Roll  out  rather  thin.  Spread 
with  cooked  fruit  of  any  kind  ;  roll  up 
into  a  roll,  pinching  the  ends  so  as  to  re¬ 
tain  the  fruit.  Lay  the  pudding  care¬ 
fully  in  the  hot  syrup,  basting  it  with  it 
and  place  it  at  once  in  a  hot  oven  to 
bake.  Baste  often.  It  will  puff  up  and 
fill  the  dish.  Serve  the  sauce  about  the 
roll.  It  is  very  rich.” 


gfUWllMMUSS  rising. 

If  you  name  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  our  advertisers  you 
may  bo  pretty  sure  of  prompt  replies  and  right  treat¬ 
ment. 


AYER’S  PILLS 

cure 

constipation, 
dyspepsia,  jaundice, 
sick  headache. 

THE  BEST 

remedy  for 
all  disorders  of 
the  stomach,  liver, 
and  bowels. 

Every  Dose  Effective 


A 


.22  BOOT 


^  (Rent,  by  mall) 

for  aboutone-lialf  the  price 
you  are  now  paying,  send 
for  our  FREE  Catalogue. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or 
in  one  v  refunded.  PI >S- 
TAL  SlIOK  CO.,  Ill  Con¬ 
gress  Street,  Boston, 
Mass. 


FREE. 

Our  largo  !44.|mge 
Catalogue,  profuse¬ 
ly  illustrated,  full 
of  Information  on 
the  proper  construc¬ 
tion  of  Pianos  anil 
Organs.  We  ship  on 
test  trial,  ask  110 
cash  in  ud vnnee, sell 
on  instalments, give 
greater  value  for 
the  money  than  any 
other  manufacturer 
Send  for  this  hook 
at  once  to 

BEETHOVEN  ORGAN  C0„ 

WASHINGTON,  N.  J. 
P.  O.  Pox 


We  sell  a  Ladles’  French 
Dongola  Boot  l  or  #2.00  that 
would  cost  $0.00  at  any 
store.  All  sizes  and  widths. 
We  make  our  own  shoes, 
thus  giving  you  the  middle- 
man’s  prollt.  If  you  want 
to  buy  your  shoes 


QTOVES 


We  have  decided  to  sell 
our  Heating  and  Cooking 
Stoves  and  Ranges  dl- 

Urectly  to  consumers  at  act¬ 
ual  wholesale  prices.  You 
can  save  25  to  50  percent.  Write  for  prices, 
and  lneloso  six  cents  In  stamps  for  circulars. 

OCONTZ  STOVE  CO., 

P.  O.  Iiox  55.  B.  TOLEDO,  O. 


IMP.  HYDRAULIC  RAMS. 

Awarded  Medal  and  Diploma  at  the 
Centennial  Exhibition,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.  Send  for  Circulars  and  Price  list. 
Address  Allen  Hnwlhrep,  Jr,, 
Wilmington,  Del. 


The  ROCKER  WASHER 


has  proved  the  most  satis¬ 
factory  of  any  Washer 
ever  placed  upon  the  mar¬ 
ket.  It  Is  warranted  to 
wash  an  ordinary  family 
washing  of  LOO  pieces  in 
One  Hour,  as  clean  as 
can  be  w  a  s  h  o  d  on  the 
washboard.  Write  for 
prices  and  full  description. 

ROCKER  WASHER  GO., 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 
Liberal  Inducement  to 
live  agents. 


IO  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 

,  in  your  own  home.  First  class  Hewing 
1  Machines  shipped  anywhere  to  anyone  at 
Jwholesale  prices.  All  latest  improvements. 
Warranted  live  years.  Complete  set  of 
I  attachments  FREE.  Send  for  catalogue, 
[standard  Singer  Machines.  #(>.50  to  S 1 1>  60 
|*50  Arlington  Hewing  Machine  for  #l!t  50 
*00  Kenwood  Sewing  Machine  for  #211.50 
CASH  BUYERS’  UNION,  I «0  W.  Vim  Huron  St.  II  70  Chicago. 


BOILING  WATER  OR  MILK. 

E  PPS’S 

GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 

COCOA 

LABELLED  %  LB.  TINS  ONLY. 


R.  N.-Y.  FOR  3  YEARS  AND  A  $60  SEWING  MACHINE,  for  „nly  was. 

Warranted  for  five  years.  A  first-class,  high-arm  sewing  machine  with  all 
improvements.  The  freight  to  any  point  in  the  U.  S.  east  of  Kocky  Mountains  is 
rarely  over  $1,  and  usually  less. 

Light-running,  durable  ;  self-threading  all  but  the  needle  ;  self-setting  needle  ; 
made  of  the  finest  steel  and  iron  ;  full  nickel-plated  ;  simple  in  construction,  with 
interchangeable  parts,  so  that  any  worn  or  broken  part  can  be  readily  replaced  ; 
black-walnut  table  and  top. 

We  are  enabled  to  make  the  price  so  low  because  discounts  and  middlemen’s 
expenses  are  merged  in  one  large  discount  to  us,  as  we  take  the  place  of  the  usual 
other  means  of  selling,  as  we  deal  directly  with  our  subscribers. 

The  machine  is  supplied  with  a  complete 
outfit — Hemmer,  Needles,  six  Bobbins,  Quilt¬ 
ing  Gauge,  Screw-Driver,  Oil  Can  filled  with 
Oil,  Cloth  Gauge,  Thumb-screw,  Huffier, 

Tucker,  Binder  and  full  set  of  Hemmers. 

Shipments  are  made  directly  from  factory 
and  require  five  to  25  days  to  reach  destina¬ 
tion,  according  to  distance.  Purchaser  pays 
freight  upon  receipt  of  Machine. 

Manufacturers’  warranty  accompanies 
each  Machine.  The  manufacturers  of  this 
machine  are  thoroughly  reliable. 

Persons  ordering  machines  should  state 
plainly  the  point  to  which  the  machine  is  to 
be  shipped,  as  well  as  the  office  the  paper  is 
to  be  sent  to  (always  mention  county. ) 

Our  special  offer  is  to  send  the  Sewing  Machine  complete,  and  The  RuhalNew- 
Yorkku  for  three  years,  all  for  only  $22.  A  renewal  subscription  and  two  new 
names  for  one  year  each  count  the  same  as  a  single  three-year  subscription. 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Times  Building,  New  York. 
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The  Carman  Grape  Ready 
for  Subscribers. 


Conditions  :  A  vine  will  be  sent  to 
any  yearly  subscriber  for  1892  who  (1) 
makes  due  application  for  it,  (2)  and 
sends  eight  cents  in  stamps  to  pay  for  the 
mailing  only.  (3)  Applications  re¬ 
ceived  after  the  present  supply  is  ex¬ 
hausted  will  be  supplied  next  spring. 

The  price  of  the  vines  is  fixed  at  $5  each, 
in  order  that  only  subscribers  may  secure 
them.  We  recommend  that  only  sub¬ 
scribers  living  south  of  the  Ohio  and  Poto¬ 
mac  rivers  send  for  the  vines  this  fall, 
and  those  north  next  spring. 

Ruinous  storms  have  destroyed  two- 
thirds  of  the  crop,  but  several  thousands 
are  now  ready  for  sending  out  and  Mr. 
Munson  will  have  an  ample  supply  by 
next  spring. 

$200.00  for  Trial  Clubs. 

We  want  500,000  readers  for  The  R. 
N.-Y.,  and  as  many  “trial”  readers  as 
our  friends  will  secure  at  only  25  cents 
for  three  months,  in  order  that  these 
short-timers,  as  well  as  regular  readers, 
may  learn  of  and  want  the  splendid  array 
of  sterling  “novelties”  in  seeds  and 
plants  that  we  shall  soon  announce. 

Accordingly,  on  page  629,  we  have 
made  a  special  offer  of  valuable  books 
for  small  “trial”  clubs,  and  now  add 
to  that  offer  the  following  :  On  Jan¬ 
uary  1  next  we  will  divide  up  the  sum 
of  $200  among  those  who  shall  send  us 
before  that  time  clubs  of  10  or  more  new 
trial  subscriptions  at  25  cents  each  ;  the 
largest  clubs  and  the  smallest  (above 
nine)  to  share  in  the  division  strictly 
pro  rata.  This  is  in  addition  to  any  other 
premium  offers.  The  trial  subscribers 
must  be  new ;  that  is,  parties  whose 
names  have  not  been  on  our  books  for 
two  years  past,  and  outside  the  family  of 
any  old  subscriber. 

Only  40  competitors  shared  in  our  last 
trial-clxCb  cash  premiums  ! 

CROP  AND  MARKET  NOTES. 

Bartletts,  when  choice,  still  lead  the  market  In 
price,  with  Boses  a  good  second.  This  valuable  pear 
Is  growing  In  popularity  with  each  returning  season. 

The  latest  Indications  are  that  the  wheat  crop  of 
Kansas  this  season  will  reach  70,000,000  bushels— an 
Increase  of  5,000,000  over  the  earlier  estimates.  Corn 
will  be  a  reduced  crop— oats  an  Increased. 

A  few  fancy  Niagaras  are  selling  at  from  four  to 
six  cents,  but  the  bulk  of  them  are  selling  at  the 
same  price  as  Concords,  and  are  extremely  dull  at 
that.  A  very  large  part  of  the  crop  will  be  tumbled 
into  the  city  wine-makers  at  2%  and  3  cents  per 
pound. 

The  butter  market  remains  In  a  very  satisfactory 
condition  and  fine  goods  are  firmly  held  for  the  top 
prices,  while  the  cheese  market  Is  stronger,  a  sub¬ 
stantial  advance  In  price  having  taken  place.  The 
situation  for  dairy  products,  Is,  on  the  whole,  quite 
encouraging. 

The  market  1b  quiet  on  hops  and  dealers  and 
brewers  are  making  their  usual  play  at  this  season 
for  a  break  In  the  price,  to  be  kept  there  until  all  the 
stocks  are  out  of  the  growers’  hands.  Then  the  fight 
will  be  transferred  to  the  city  and  be  between 
brewers  and  dealers. 

American  apples  were  selling  at  last  accounts  In 
Liverpool  at  about  the  following  rates:  Kings,  $3.88 
to  $5,311;  Baldwins,  $3.05  to  $3.42;  Holland  Pippins, 
$2.43  to  $2.91.  Twenty  Ounce,  $3.1(1  to  $3.64.  The  de¬ 
mand  Is  good  for  high-quality  fruit;  It  never  pays 
to  ship  fruit  of  inferior  quality.  So  far,  exports  are 
running  but  little  below  those  of  last  season. 

The  Florence,  S.  C.,  tobacco  market  opened  on  the 
13th  Inst.,  and  another  at  Darlington,  S.  C.,  nearby, 
will  do  so  on  the  27th.  The  two  In  order  named  are 
the  first  South  Carolina  tobacco  markets  ever  estab¬ 
lished.  There  were  3,000,000  or  more  pounds  of  bright 
tobacco  successfully  raised  and  cured  In  this  part  of 
South  Carolina  this  year. 

Advices  from  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  say  that 
of  bright  tobacco  70  per  cent  has  been  cut  and  cured 
In  both  States,  the  30  per  cent  In  the  field  Is  growing, 
spreading  some,  but  will  make  altogether  a  desirable 
dark  tobacco.  There  are  great  areas  In  both  dark 
and  bright  sections  that  will  count  the  crop  one-half 
and  even  less.  In  short,  Virginia  and  North  Carolina 
will  have  a  very  mixed  crop  In  1892,  much  very  poor. 

The  latest  advices  from  different  parts  of  the  West 
and  Northwest  tell  us  that  the  weather  has  been  ex¬ 
traordinarily  variable.  Now  east  of  the  Mississippi 
River  the  country  Is  dry  but  not  droughty.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  river,  In  Kansas  and  Missouri,  as 
well  as  Nebraska,  more  or  less  rain  has  fallen  during 
the  past  30  days.  The  seeding  of  the  winter  wheat 
crop  of  1892-4893  has  just  begun,  with  surroundings 
much  more  favorable  than  those  of  the  preceding 
year.  There  has  been  no  frost  yet  to  damage  the 


corn  crop,  but  It  has  made  slow  progress  toward  ma¬ 
turity.  Probably  five  per  cent  of  the  entire  yield  of 
the  country  Is  now  safe  from  frost  Injury,  but  the 
last  10  days  have  not  been  favorable  for  Its  ripening. 
Low  prices  of  grain  are  tending  to  check  the  move¬ 
ment  out  of  farmers’  hands,  and  the  rush  for  the 
season  Is  over. 

According  to  the  latest  crop  report  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  the  average  of  winter  and  spring 
wheat  as  harvested  Is  85.3.  There  Is  a  decline  In  the 
September  condition  of  corn  to  79.5  from  82.5  In 
August.  The  present  condition  Is  79  In  Ohio,  75  In 
Indiana,  70  In  Illinois,  78  In  Iowa,  82  In  Missouri,  70  In 
Kansas  and  76  In  Nebraska.  In  other  States  the  av¬ 
erage  condition  is  everywhere  higher  than  the  Na¬ 
tional  average,  except  In  Michigan  and  Wisconsin. 
In  comparison  with  September  reports  of  the  past 
10  years  only  these  were  lower;  70  1  In  1890,  72.3  In 
1887,  76.7  In  1886.  The  present  figures  are  between 
five  and  six  points  below  the  average  of  10  previous 
years.  The  crop  Is  well  grown  and  maturing  rapidly 
without  frost  as  yet,  In  the  Eastern  States.  In  the 
Middle  States  drought  has  Injured  corn,  especially 
In  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania,  reducing  the  con¬ 
dition  five  points  In  each,  while  In  New  York  It  is 
only  depressed  from  80  to  79.  In  Delaware  the  last 
planted  corn  has  been  Injured.  In  Maryland  drought 
has  caused  a  reduction,  while  from  South  Carolina 
around  to  Texas  the  high  condition  is  well  main¬ 
tained.  no  figures  falling  to  90,  except  those  of  Mlss- 
lsslpl  and  Florida.  Rain  In  this  region  has  Interfered 
with  cultivation,  and  In  some  districts  rotting  of  the 
ears  Is  reported.  In  Texis  and  Arkansas  good  yields 
are  assured,  and  a  fair  crop  Is  made  In  Tennessee.  A 
decided  Improvement  Is  reported  In  Indiana.  There 
has  been  Injury  from  drought  In  Michigan,  Illinois 
and  Kansas,  and  in  a  less  degree  In  Missouri  and 
Iowa.  The  crop  Is  late  throughout  the  northwest.  No 
Injury  from  frost  Is  reported. 

A  HOME  IN  LOUISIANA. 

In  a  recent  Issue  you  say  “Lots  of  young  men  are 
looking  about  for  small  farms  or  places  where  they 
can  work  and  earn  enough  to  buy  a  piece  of  land? 
Can  they  do  It  In  yoursectlonl”  They  can  do  It  In 
this  section,  because  they  do. 

The  farmers  can  raise  everything  here  that  Is  raised 
In  the  West,  except  wheat;  and  In  addition,  they  can 
raise  cotton,  tobacco,  rice  and  sugar,  which  cannot 
be  raised  there.  A  man  can  make  a  better  living 
here  with  less  labor  than  he  can  in  the  West  or  the 
East.  The  Southern  farmer  can  raise  more  products 
and  commodities  than  his  Western  brother,  but  he 
doesn’t  do  It.  He  raises  for  his  moneyed  crop  only  cot¬ 
ton  at  six  cents  per  pound  and  Is  not  wise  in  doing  it. 
Our  soli  Is  fertile.  Is  high  land,  above  overflow,  and 
free  from  malaria.  The  climate  Is  mild  and  delight¬ 
ful,  and  remarkable  for  Its  healthfulness.  The  ther¬ 
mometer  rarely  marks  below  the  freezing  point,  and 
In  summer  seldom  goes  above  90  degrees  and  then 
only  for  a  few  days.  We  are  happily  exempt  from 
droughts  and  cyclones.  White  people  can  and  do 
work  In  the  open  field  every  month  in  the  year.  All 
kinds  of  roses  grow  unprotected  In  the  open  garden 
all  the  year  and  are  often  in  full  bloom  at  Christmas. 
Grapes  are  exceptionally  fine.  Figs  are  unsurpassed 
and  strawberries  are  not  excelled  anywhere— all  of 
these  are  certain  crops  every  year.  The  Japan  fruits 
are  being  planted  and  are  succeeding  admirably 
Cows  that  are  easily  raised  give  an  abundance  of 
milk.  Any  quantity  of  fodder  can  be  produced,  but 
“our  brother  In  black’’ Is  not  by  any  means  a  howl¬ 
ing  success  as  a  milker.  The  cattle  graze  in  open 
pasture  the  whole  year.  The  winters  are  so  mild 
that  horses  and  cattle  do  fairly  well  without  shelter, 
but  when  they  are  cared  for,  do  splendidly.  We  have 
fine  schools  and  churches  of  all  denominations. 
What  can  be  the  reason  why  more  of  the  young  men 
from  the  North  and  West  seeking  homes,  do  not 
come  South,  where  the  lands  are  so  cheap,  fertile 
and  productive,  and  the  climate  so  genial?  Land  can 
be  bought  at  from  $2  to  $10  per  acre. 

A  number  of  Western  men  have  located  In  south¬ 
east  Louisiana,  and  are  engaged  In  truck  farming,  In 
which  they  are  succeeding.  A  number  of  our  small 
cotton  farmers  are  preparing  to  begin  the  cultivation 
of  vegetables  for  the  Western  markets.  The  white 
men  furnish  the  brains  and  the  colored  men  the 
muscle.  The  latter  get  about  $10  per  month  and 
rations  as  wages. 

I  am  now  well  advanced  In  years,  and  I  do  not 
know  a  single  capable,  industrious  and  temperate 
young  man  of  30  years  of  age  who  does  not  own  his 
farm.  Among  a  number  of  Instances  I  will  mention 
one.  A  few  years  ago  a  young  man,  with  a  few  hun¬ 
dred  dollars,  bought  160  acres  of  land  unimproved, 
for  $320  payable  In  one,  two  and  three  years.  The 
husband  had  a  team  and  wagon,  with  a  few  plows; 
the  wife  had  four  cows  and  a  flock  of  hens.  When 
the  titles  were  passed  the  young  wife  said  to  her 
husband: 

“  Now,  Jim,  you  use  your  money  to  build  our  cabin, 
the  crib  and  to  make  the  fences,  and  I  will  take  care 
of  the  payments  for  the  land,  which  are  $106.66  a 
year,”  and  she  did.  She  sold  from  her  cows  $1  worth 
of  butter,  and  from  her  hens  $1  worth  of  eggs  every 
week  In  our  village,  which  gave  her  $104  for  the  year, 
which  with  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  some  chickens, 
made  up  the  amount  of  the  note  each  year,  and  each 
was  paid  promptly  at  maturity. 

If  an  intelligent,  Industrious  and  capable  young 
man  cannot  earn  enough  to  buy  a  comfortable  home 
In  this  section,  he  cannot  do  it  anywhere  else  in  the 
world.  But  he  cannot  do  It  raising  cotton  at  six  or 
even  eight  cents  per  pound.  w.  F.  kerxan. 

AMONG  INDIANA  TRUCK  FARMERS. 

This  has  been  a  good  and  a  bad  year  for  the  truck 
farmer.  Incessant  rains  In  early  spring,  up  to  the 
middle  of  June,  kept  us  from  cultivating  our  crops 
and  killing  the  weeds.  Prices  for  early  truck  were 
good,  with  as  much  competition  as  there  Is  nowadays. 
Those  who  have  a  superior  article,  put  up  In  nice, 
clean  and  attractive  packages,  can  always  realize  a 
fair  price.  But  now  comes  my  tale  of  woe.  How 
are  you  going  to  get  a  good  article  ?  By  buying  good, 
reliable  seeds  from  first-class  seedsmenl  Very  well. 

I  sent  to  one  reliable  firm  In  the  State  of  New  York 
for  a  pound  of  Eclipse  beet  seed  There  are  as  many 
as  six  distinct  varieties  In  that  one  pound;  In  fact  I 
had  to  bunch  them,  each  variety  separate,  for  there 


were  long  ones  and  short  ones,  white  ones  and  pale- 
red.  This  may  have  been  all  right,  but  my  customers 
complained  that,  before  they  were  separated,  they 
would  cook  unevenly.  The  same  firm  furnished  me  (I 
paying  them  75  cents  extra  per  pound)  “fine  extra 
selected  Yellow  Danvers  onion  seed.”  It  proved  to  be 
a  mess  of  all  descriptions  of  onions,  In  fact  a  fraud! 
I  wrote  them  about  It.  They  say  they  are  sorry  and 
wish  I  would  send  them  a  sample  of  the  seeds,  so 
that  they  could  test  them  as  to  purity.  The  Idea  of 
a  man  buying  seeds  enough  at  the  start  for  pure, 
high-class  seeds,  paying  extra  price,  to  be  tested 
afterward  1  Now,  mind  you,  this  thing  was  done  by  a 
first-class  seeds  bouse  In  New  York  State.  Another 
first-class.  In  fact,  tony  house  In  the  city  of  New 
York  sold  me  pure  l’rlzetaker  onion  seeds,  and  what  a 
variety  they  are!  You  ought  to  see  them,  red  and 
white  and  blue,  but  few  genuine  Prlzetakers.  The 
same  firm  sold  me  an  extra-early,  selected  strain  of 
Jersey  Wakefield  cabbage.  Well,  If  nothing  happens 
and  I  can  successfully  winter  some  of  them,  I  think 
I  shall  send  a  hundred  or  so  to  the  Columbian  Expo¬ 
sition.  By  that  time  they  may  be  20  or  more  feet 
high,  and  may  have  plums,  pears  or  apples  on  them. 
Fully  one-half  of  the  plants  from  that  fine,  selected 
seed  made  nothing;  the  plants  had  no  heart  In  them. 
Seed  of  the  same  kind  of  cabbage  bought  from  a 
firm  at  Columbus,  O.,  for  one-half  the  cost,  headed 
100  per  cent.  Now,  what  is  a  person  going  to  do  about 
such  things?  If  “  reliable  ”  firms  are  frauds,  what 
can  you  expect  of  firms  already  under  ban  ?  I  think 
that  seed  houses  ought  to  be  held  responsible  when 
they  advertise  their  seeds  as  extraordinarily  good 
and  pure  seeds.  Otherwise  I  am  well  pleased  with 
the  results  so  far  this  year.  My  peas — Burpee’s  Ex¬ 
tra  Early— did  very  well.  The  seed  was  good  and 
pure;  prices  were  good,  and  the  yield  also.  Of  Irish 
potatoes— early  kinds— I  have  no  complaints  to  make. 
I  sent  to  New  York  State  for  my  Early  Ohios  and 
Queens;  Puritans  and  Pearl  of  Savoys  I  had  of  my 
own.  I  fertilized  last  fall  at  the  rate  of  60  two-horse 
wagon  loads  of  stable  manure  per  acre;  broke  the 
ground  last  fall  and  rebroke  this  spring,  applied  at 
the  time  of  planting  at  the  rate  of  600  pounds  of  Pow¬ 
ell’s  potato  fertilizer;  also,  on  another  plot,  that  much 
of  Rau’s  potato  fertilizer.  I  have  not  dug  them,  but 
they  are  grand,  In  fact,  too  big  for  any  use.  The  exper¬ 
iment  of  bagging  tomatoes  Is  a  decided  success  with 
me.  I  had  ripe  400  or  Ponderosas  three  weeks  ago, 
some  specimens  weighing  2 \i  pounds.  I  am  also  try¬ 
ing  the  New  Celery  Culture.  I  am  using  old  hotbeds, 
crowding  good  stalking  plants  as  close  as  possible, 
and  have  a  good  chance  to  flood  them  whenever 
needed;  will  report  later.  But,  by  the  way,  I  am 
sorry  to  report  that  my  Henderson  Limas  are  In¬ 
clined  to  go  back  to  their  first  love— vlnlng.  Has  any¬ 
body  else  met  with  the  same  experience  ?  max. 

AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 

California  produced  52,000,000  pounds  of  raisins  last 
year. 

The  editor  of  the  Fresno,  (Cal.,)  Expositor  has  re¬ 
cently  seen  Kelsey  plums  which  were  three  inches  in 
diameter. 

It  Is  claimed  that  the  pool  rooms  pay  $1,000,000 
annually  into  the  treasury  of  the  Western  Union 
Telegraph  Company. 

The  corn  crop  Is  excellent  throughout  Mexico,  ex¬ 
cept  In  the  States  of  Queretaro,  Guanajuato  and  San 
Luis  Potosl.  Coffee  was  never  better. 

At  the  New  Hampshire  Experiment  Station  they 
have  found  that  milk  from  their  best  cow  costs  about 
cent  a  quart,  and  from  their  poorest  more  than  4Hj 
cents. 

A  tree  In  Ashburnham,  Mass.,  has  two  kinds  of 
foliage,  that  of  a  pine  and  that  of  an  oak.  In  the  fall 
of  the  year  burrs  fall  on  one  side  and  acorns  on  the 
other. 

Reports  from  the  champagne  districts  of  France 
predict  that  the  harvest  will  be  below  the  average  in 
quantity,  but  excellent  In  quality.  Prices  are  likely 
to  be  high. 

The  Tenth  Regular  Meeting  of  the  American  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Society  will  be  held  at  the  Tremont  Hotel, 
Chicago,  beginning  September  28,  Parker  Earle,  Pres¬ 
ident;  K.  A.  Popenoe,  Secretary. 

According  to  the  Forest  Commissioners  of  New 
York,  judging  by  the  amount  of  timber  used  by  lum¬ 
ber  and  pulp  mills,  in  25  years  the  entire  available 
timber  on  the  Adirondack  plateau  will  be  used  up. 

Heavy  rains  along  the  Mexican  border  have  caused 
the  Rio  Grande  to  overflow  Its  banks,  destroying  the 
crops  on  thousands  of  acres  between  Eagle  Pass  and 
Laredo.  Many  sheep  and  cattle  have  been  drowned. 

The  wheat  crop  of  India  this  year  Is  estimated  at 
202,986,000  bushels,  against  255,435,000  bushels  in  1891, 
and  235,436,000  bushels  in  1890.  Last  year  54,860,000 
bushels  were  exported  and  In  the  preceding  year  the 
exports  were  26,754,000  bushels. 

The  latest  cotton  report  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  indicates  a  lower  condition  of  the 
crop  than  in  any  September  since  18S3.  The  average 
Is  76.8,  against  82.7  last  year,  and  85.5  in  1890.  The  de¬ 
cline  Blnce  August  1  exceeds  five  points. 

Farmers  throughout  the  South,  but  especially  in 
Texas,  are  selling  their  cotton  as  fast  as  picked  out, 
not  willing  to  run  risks  of  its  falling  to  lower  prices, 
The  cotton  worms  have  been  checked  by  poison  at 
nearly  every  point  where  they  had  appeared. 

A  dispatch  from  Aurora,  Ill.,  notes  the  shipment  of 
several  cotton-picking  machines  manufactured  there 
to  Dallas,  Tex.,  to  be  used  In  the  cotton  fields.  The 
device  is  a  new  invention  of  Northern  origin  and  is 
said  to  be  better  than  any  former  contrivance  of  the 
kind. 

Lork  Yarborough  estimates  that  the  cost  of  keep¬ 
ing  hounds  and  maintaining  the  hunts  In  the  United 
Kingdom  Is  not  less  than  $22,900,000.  He  states  that 
there  are  330  packs  of  hounds  In  England,  Scotland 
and  Ireland,  and  about  100,000  horses  were  engaged 
in  the  hunts  last  year. 

During  the  past  year  France  Imported  about  65,400, 
000  bushels  of  wheat.  Of  this  38,000,000  bushels  were 
from  the  United  States,  12,600.000  bushels  from 
Russia,  9,800,000  bushels  from  Turkey  and  Roumania 
and  5,000,000  from  the  north  coast  of  Africa,  where 
the  French  have  some  Interests. 

(Continued  on  next  page.) 


ACHROMATIC  TELESCOPE. 

Few  thing's  are  more  interesting'  or 
useful  in  both  leisure  and  busy  moments 
in  the  country  than  a  good  telescope,  or 
harder  to  find.  We 
believe  that  we  have 
in  this  a  thoroughly 
good  telescope  that 
we  can  offer  to  our 
subscribers  in  confi¬ 
dence  that  it  will  give 
satisfaction.  When 
extended  it  is  over  16 
inches,  and,  when 
closed,  6)4  inches  in 
length.  On  a  clear 
day  you  can  distinctly 
see  time  on  a  tower 
three  miles  away. 
The  moons  of  Jupiter 
can  be  seen  with  it. 
The  telescope  tubes 
are  made  from  heavy 
polished  brass ;  the 
body  is  covered  with 
morocco,  making  a 
thoroughly  substan¬ 
tial  instrument.  It  is 
achromatic  ;  that  is, 
does  not  blur  the 
vision  by  a  confusion 
of  colors.  Retail 
price,  $4.50.  Price  to 
our  subscribers,  sent 
prepaid,  $3.  Or,  for  $3.50  we  will  send 
the  telescope  and  extend  your  own  sub¬ 
scription  for  one  year.  Special  offer  : 
Given  as  premium  to  any  old  subscriber 
who  will  send  us  three  new  subscriptions 
to  date  from  receipt  to  January,  1893, 
and  $4.  We  test  each  one  before  sending 
it  out.  The  user  must  remember  that 
the  tubes  should  be  pulled  out  full  length, 
and  the  adjustment  to  the  eye  made  only 
with  the  section  nearest  the  eye  piece, 
moving  it  out  and  in  as  necessary. 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO., 
Times  Building,  New  York. 


CANADA 

HARDWOOD 

UNLEACHED 


ASHES 


Screened  and  ready  for  immediate  shipment  in 
carload  lotB,  direct  from  our  storehouses  In  Canada. 
Smaller  quantities,  In  bags,  from  our  storehouse  In 
New  York.  We  guarantee  all  ashes  shipped  by  us 
to  be  absolutely  pure  unleached,  and  give  all  pur¬ 
chasers  ample  time  to  satisfy  themselves  as  to  qua 
lity  of  the  ashes  before  paying  for  them.  Send  foi 
our  prices,  circulars  and  other  information  before 
ordering  ALLISON,  STROUP  &  CO., 

Mention  this  paper.  216  Fulton  Street,  New  York. 


Peach  Trees 

Absolutely  free  from  all  disease,  carefully 
budded  and  true  to  name.  I’lum,  Apricot,  Apple 
and  Nut  Trees  and  Small  Fruit  Plants  in  great 
variety.  Catalogue  free  if  you  mention  this  paper. 

CHAS.  WRIGHT,  Seaford,  Del. 


The  Paragon  Chestnut 

Combines  more  good  qualities  than  any  other.  A 
limited  number  of  grafted  trees  for  sale  this  fall. 
Send  for  circular. 

H.  M.  ENGLE  &  SON,  Marietta,  Pa. 


BS?“  Satan  a  Prohibitionist. 

SATAN  IS  COMING 

To  Govern  the  Entire  World. 

For  Sale — Our  Country.  Etc.— Contents:  Satan’s 
Message  to  Anarchists;  Satan's  Proclamation  to  the 
entire  world,  Advance  Skirmishers.  Temple,  Ten 
Commandments,  Ensign  and  Inscriptions;  what 
Satan  says  regarding  Ills  Ensign  to  all  Nations;  Sa¬ 
tan’s  birth,  color  of  halr,  weight  and  powers:  Mil¬ 
lenium  and  Second  Coming  of  Christ,  etc.  Price. 
25  cents,  stamps.  Address  AUGUST  ROHE,  St.  Paul, 
Minn.,  U.  S.  A. 


RIPANS  TABU_, 

the  stomach,  liver  and 
fy  the  blood,  are  safe  and  effectual ;  j 
the  best  medicine  known  for  bilious-  i 
ness,  constipation,  dyspepsia,  fouij 
breath,  headache, mental  depression,  i 
painful  digestion,  bad  complexion,  ( 
and  all  diseases  caused  by  failure  of  ( 
the  stomach,  liver  or  Dowels  to  per- i 
sr  functions.  Persons  given  to  over-  J 
by  taking  one  after  each  meal. ; 
~  ’  its,  or  sent  by  mail. : 


rice,  $2  ;  sample,  15c.  At  Druggists,  or  sent  by  mail 
RIPANB  CHEMICAL  CO.,  10  Spruce  St„  New  Ycrk 


Ilf  k  MTT  n  To  borrow  on  long  time, 
“V  I  w  I  Ei  U  •  $3,500,  on  first-class  highly 
improved  real  estate  situated  on  coast  of  South 
Carolina;  tract  contains  900  acres;  400  cleared;  55 
sub-drained  with  tile.  Artesian  well,  silo  and  sta¬ 
bles  for  40  head  of  stock;  10-room  residence,  kitchen 
store  rooms,  etc  A  splendid  summer  and  winter 
home.  A  No.  1  truck  and  dairy  farm.  For  further 
particulars  address  T.,  care  Rural  New- Yorker, 
when  fuller  Information  can  be  obtained. 


DCATTV  Pi®110*  Organ,  S33  up.  Want  ag’ts 
Dtfi  I  I  I  Cat  free.  Dan’l  F.  Beatty,  Wash’ton.N.J 
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Agricultural  News. 

( Continued .) 

Australasia  has  nearly  reached  a  self-supporting 
basis,  so  far  as  sugar  production  Is  concerned.  The 
present  season’s  crop  Is  estimated  as  follows: 
Queensland,  67,000  tons;  New  South  Wales,  35,000 
tons;  Fiji,  20,000  tons,  ora  total  of  112,000  tons,  against 
an  annual  consumption  of  160,000  tons. 

The  llllk  Exchange  of  this  city  has  advanced  the 
net  price  of  mtlk  from  2)4  to  2)4  cents  per  quart,  the 
Increase  to  take  effect  from  September  1.  The  mar¬ 
ket  Is  fairly  well  supplied,  but  there  Is  no  notable  sur¬ 
plus.  The  demand  has  fallen  off  somewhat  with  the 
cooler  weather  and  the  cholera  scare,  leaving  the 
demand  and  supply  about  even. 

The  New  York  Board  of  Health,  on  September  15, 
offlciallv  announced  five  deaths  from  Asiatic  cholera 
within  the  city  limits.  There  are  other  cases  being 
watched  to  determine  whether  they  are  cholera  or 
otherwise.  The  authorities  feel  able  to  restrain  the 
pest  with  but  little  trouble,  and  few  fears  are  enter¬ 
tained  that  It  will  become  at  all  general. 

The  Bureau  of  Statistics  statement  shows  the  ex¬ 
portation  of  hogs  for  the  month  of  August  to  have 
been  87.510,  as  against  $1,804  for  the  corresponding 
month  of  1891,  and  for  the  two  months  ending  August 
$29,920,  against  $7,294  for  the  same  months  of  1891. 
The  total  value  of  beef,  hog  and  dairy  products  ex¬ 
ported  In  August  was  $11,896,000  against  $9,214,000  in 
August,  1891. 

In  Alabama  the  People’s  party  and  the  Kolbitesor 
Farmers’  Alliance  have  nominated  Presidential  elec¬ 
tors  and  express  their  determination  to  be  so 
strongly  represent  at  the  polls  on  election  day, 
that  it  will  be  Impossible  to  defraud  them  as  they 
were  defrauded  at  the  election  for  State  officers  a 
few  weeks  ago.  An  effort  is  being  made  to  induce  the 
Republicans  to  indorse  the  ticket,  but  the  local 
Republicans  appear  unwilling  to  “fuse.” 

The  newest  Industry  In  Texas  Is  gathering  and  cur¬ 
ing  canaigre  root,  which  grows  luxuriantly  in  the 
Pecos  Valley.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to  culti¬ 
vate  It  till  recently,  but  a  few  experiments  show  that 
a  small  amount  of  tillage  will  Increase  the  product 
Immensely.  The  roots  contain  more  tannin  that  any 
vegetable  substance  that  can  be  obtained  in  consid¬ 
erable  quantities.  As  oak  and  hemlock  bark  are  be¬ 
coming  scarce,  there  is  a  great  demand  for  a  substi¬ 
tute  for  them. 

The  long  battle  between  the  associated  and  non- 
assoclated  packers  at  the  Chicago  stockyards  has 
been  declared  off.  as  far  as  the  suits  begun  in  the 
United  States  are  concerned.  The  settlement  is 
made,  it  Is  said,  on  the  basis  of  an  agreement  on  the 
part  of  the  packers  to  remain  at  the  stockyards  for 
15  years.  The  approaching  transfer  of  most  of  Ar¬ 
mour's  business  to  Kansas  City,  however,  shows  that 
while  a  part  of  their  business  may  remain  there,  the 
bulk  of  It  may  go  elsewhere. 

The  Ohio  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  has 
been  removed  from  Columbus  to  Wooster,  O.,  and 
all  communications  and  publications  Intended  for 
this  station,  or  for  any  of  the  following  Individuals, 
should  be adddessed  accordingly:  Charles E.  Thorne, 
Director;  William  J.  Green,  Horticulturist  and  Vice 
Director;  J.  Fremont  Hickman,  Agriculturist; 
Frances  M.  Webster  Entomologist;  Bertha  E.  Wlld- 
man.  Treasurer;  Edwin  C.  Green,  Assistant  Horti¬ 
culturist;  F.  J.  Falkenbach,  Chemist. 

Petitions  numerously  signed  have  been  presented 
to  President  Diaz,  of  Mexico,  to  have  him  restore  the 
duties  on  corn  Immediately  to  prevent  the  further 
introduction  of  American  corn  Into  the  Republic. 
The  President  has  refused  to  stop  the  free  admission 
of  the  grain  until  the  time  originally  agreed  upon 
has  expired— September  30.  He  is  considering  the 
matter  of  placing  a  special  tax  on  all  corn  that  is 
allowed  to  accumulate  in  Mexico  during  September 
This  would  force  speculators  to  turn  loose  their  hold¬ 
ings.  and  likely  cause  a  considerable  decline  In 
prices  just  before  the  first  of  October. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Minnesota  Railway  Commis¬ 
sion,  millers  and  elevator  men,  at  the  State  capltol 
the  other  day,  It  was  decided  to  make  a  material 
change  In  the  grain  grades,  which  will  affect  the  100,- 
000,000  bushels  of  new  wheat  to  be  marketed  this  year 
by  Minnesota  and  the  Dakotas.  The  Railway  Com¬ 
mission,  after  discussing  the  question  thoroughly, 
decided  to  continue  No.  1  Northern  as  the  contract 
grade,  but  to  insert  the  following  after  the  rule: 
"  For  grading  No.  3  wheat,  hard,  flinty  wheat  con¬ 
taining  no  appreciable  mixture  of  soft  wheat  may  be 
admitted  to  the  grades  of  No.  2  Northern  and  No.  3, 
provided  the  test  weight  of  the  same  is  not  more  than 
one  pound  less  than  the  minimum  test  weight  re¬ 
quired  by  the  existing  rules  for  such  grades,  and  pro¬ 
vided,  further,  that  such  wheat  is  In  all  other  re¬ 
spects  qualified  for  admisssion  into  said  grades.” 

*  *  # 

A  free  subscription  to  The  R.  N.-Y. 
for  one  full  year  to  any  old  subscriber, 
in  return  for  10  three-month  trial  sub¬ 
scriptions  at  25  cents  each. 


BEANS  AND  PEAS 


Marrow,  choice,  1891 . 2  20  @ - 

Mediums,  choice,  1891 . 1  95  @2  00 

Pea,  choice,  1891 . 1  95  @2  00 

White  Kidney,  choice,  1891 . 2  75  @2  80 

Red  Kidney,  choice,  1891  . 2  95  @3  00 

Yellow  Eye,  choice,  1891 . -  —  @ - 

Black  Turtle  Soup,  choice,  1891 .  —  @ - 

Lima  beans,  California  (60)  lbs.) . 2  00  @2  05 

Foreign  medium,  1891 . . @ - 

Green  peas,  1891,  bbls.,  per  bush . 1  80  @1  85 

Green  peas,  1891,  bags,  per  bush . 1  75  @1  80 


CHEESE. 


8tate  factory,  full  cream— 

Fine . 10)4@10)4 

White,  fine . 10  010*4 

Good  to  choice .  894@  9 

Common  to  fair .  7)4@  8)4 

Part  Skims  Chenango  Co.,  etc.,  choice 

colored .  6)4®  7 

Part  skims  prime .  5  @6 

Part  skims,  fair  to  good . !.3)4@  4 

Part  skims,  common . (2)4@,’3 

Full  skims . tl  @  2 


BUTTER. 


POULTRY— LIVE. 


VEGETABLES. 


Creamery —  western. 

Elgin  extras . . 25  @25)4 

Other  Western  extras . 25  @— 

Firsts . 22  @23 

Seconds . 19  @20 

Thirds . 17  @18 

Imitation  creamery— 

Firsts . 19  @20 

Seconds . 16  @18 

Thirds .  16  @15)4 

Dairy  firsts . 18  @19 

Seconds . 15)4@16 

Factory  fresh,  extra . 17  @— 

Firsts . 16  @16)4 

Seconds . 15  @15)4 

Fourths  to  thirds . 14  @15 

Rolls . -  @— 

STATE  AND  PENN. 

Creamery,  Palls,  extra . 24)4@25 

Half  firkin  tubs— 

Fresh  extras . 25  @25)4 

Firsts . 20  @21 

Seconds . 18  @19 

Welsh  tubs— 

Fresh  extras . 20  @21 

Firsts . 18  @19 

Seconds . 16  @17 


BGG8. 

N.  Y.  State  and  Penn,  new  laid  per  doz . 22  @23 

Western  fresh  gathered  choice . 21)4@22 

Western  fresh  gathered,  fair  to  prime . 19  @20 


FRUITS— GREEN. 


Apples,  Alexander,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 2  25@2  50 

Duchess  of  O.,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 2  00@2  50 

Gravensteln,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 2  00@2  25 

20  Oz.  per  d.  h.  bbl . 1  75@2  00 

M.  Blush,  per  bbl . 1  75@2  00 

Holland  Pippin,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 1  25@1  75 

York  Pippin,  per  d-  h'd  bbl . 1  25@1  75 

Fall  Pippin,  per  d  h’d  bbl . 1  25@1  75 

Codling,  per  d.  h.  d.  bbl . 1  25@1  76 

Culvert,  etc.,  per  bbl .  1  0U@1  25 

Com.  and  wind-falls,  per  bbl .  50  31  00 

Pears,  Bartlett,  fancy,  large,  per  bbl . 6  50@ - 

Bartlett,  good  to  prime,  per  bbl . 4  00@6  00 

Bartlett  Up-River,  per  half  bbl . 2  00@3  00 

Bartlett,  Western  N.  Y.,  per  keg . 1  50@2  50 

Clapp’s  Favorite,  Wet’n  N.  Y.,  per  keg  ..  75@1  25 

Seckel,  fancy,  per  bbl . 4  00@4  — 

Seckel,  poor  to  good,  per  bbl . 2  50@3  50 

Seckel.  per  keg . 1  50@2  00 

Beurre  Bose,  per  bbl . 3  50@4  00 

Beurre  d'Anjou,  per  bbl . 2  75@3  25 

Louise  Bonne,  per  bbl . 2  25@3  00 

Other  table  kinds,  per  bbl . 2  00®3  00 

Common  cooking  kinds,  per  bbl . 1  50@2  00 

Plums,  Green  Gage,  per  bbl . 5  00®  7  00 

Reine  Claude,  per  bbl . 5  li0@7  00 

Other  Gage,  per  bbl . 4  00@5  50 

Lombard,  per  bbl . 4  00@5  50 

Damson,  per  bbl . 3  50@5  00 

Common  kinds,  per  bbl  . 3  00@4  00 

Per  crate .  75@1  60 

Per  basket .  40@  75 

Prunes,  W’n  N.  Y.  German,  per  10  lb  basket.  75@ - 

Common,  i  er  10  lb  basket .  50@  65 

Peaches,  Jersey,  prime  to  fancy,  per  basket.  85@1  25 

Jersey,  plain,  per  basket .  50@  75 

Jersey  culls,  per  basket.....’ .  25®  40 

Up-River,  per  basket .  30@l  25 

Grapes,  Up-River 'Vorden,  per  lb .  2)4®  3 

Concord,  per  lb .  2@  3 

Up-River  Delaware,  per  lb .  5@  7 

Up-River  Niagara,  per  lb  .  4@  6 

Up-River  Martha,  per  lb .  2@  2)4 

Western  N.  Y.  Del.,  per  5  lb.  basket .  25®  30 

Cranberries,  Cape  Cod.  per  bbl . 6  00@7  00 

Cape  Cod,  per  box . 2  00@2  25 

Muskmelons,  Jer  ey,  per  bbl .  25@  75 

Watermelons,  per  100 . 5  00@15  00 


FRUITS— DOMESTIC  DRIED 


Apples,  evaporated.  1891,  fancy . 

Evaporated,  1891,  choice . 

Evaporated,  1891,  prime . 

Evaporated,  1891,  common  to  fair.. 

Southern  sliced,  1891,  prime . . 

State  and  coarse  cut,  1891 . 

Southern  coarse  cut,  1891 . 

Chopped,  1891 . 

Cores  and  skins,  1891 . 

Peaches,  Georgia,  sun-dried,  1892 . 

N.  C.  peeled,  fancy . 

N.  C.  peeled,  choice . 

Southern  peeled,  common  to  prime 

Raspberries,  1892,  evaporated . 

1892,  sun-dried . . 

Blackberries,  1891,  per  lb . . 

Huckleberries,  1891,  per  lb . . 

Cherries,  1892 . 

Cherries,  1891 . 

Plums,  State . 

Apricots,  Cal.,  1892,  per  lb . 

GINSENG 

Northern  and  Canada,  per  lb . 

Western  as  to  quality,  per  lb . 

Southern  as  to  quality . 

GRASS  SEED. 


8)4@  - 
8  @  8*4 
7)4®  m 

6  @  7)4 
4  @  5 

4 14®  m 


■  2)4®  m 
.  2  @  2)4 
10  @12 


.  -  @  - 
.  -  @  - 
.19  @  - 
.  -  @  - 
.  5  @  - 
.  -  @  - 
19  @20 
.18  @19 
7  @  - 
.15  @16)4 


$2  75@3  10 
.  2  25@2  50 
.  2  20@2  40 


Spring  chickens,  per  lb.,  large . 

Medium,  per  lb.,  large . 

Fowls,  J ersey ,  State  and  Penn.,  per  lb . . . 

Western,  per  lb . 

S’n  and  So' western,  per  lb . 

Roosters,  mixed,  per  lb . 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb . 

Ducks,  N.  Y.,  N.  J.  &  Pa.,  per  pair . 

Ducks,  Western,  per  pair . 

Southern,  per  pair . 

Geese,  Western,  per  pair . 

S’n  and  Southwest’n.  per  oalr . 

Live,  pigeons,  per  pair . 


12 

@ 

IS 

12 

@ 

12)4 

13)4® 

— 

13 

@ 

— 

13 

@ 

— 

— 

@ 

8 

12 

@ 

13 

70 
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POULTRY— DRESSED. 


Turkeys,  spring,  per  lb . 19  @21 

Old  mixed  weights,  prime . 19  @— 

Phila.  chick's,  3  to  3)4  lbs  to  pair,  per  lb . 19  @20 

Chickens,  mixed  weights,  per  lb . 16  @18 

Western  chick’s,  dry  picked  choice,  per  lb  .  .14  @15 

Chickens,  dry  picked  fair . 12)4@13)4 

Chick’s  scalded,  choice,  per  lb . 12**@13 

Chick’s  scalded,  fair  to  good,  per  lb . 11  @12 

Chickens,  Inferior .  8  @10 

Fowls,  Western  prime  dry  picked . 12)4@13 

Western  prime,  scalded . 18  @13 

Western,  poor  to  fair . 9  @11 

Old  Roosters .  8  @— 

Spring  Ducks,  per  lb,  Long  Island . 16  @17 

Eastern,  per  lb . 16  @17 

Jersey  and  Up-River,  per  lb . 14  @15 

Old  ducks,  Jersey  and  Up-River,  per  lb...  .10  @11 

Spring  ducks.  Western,  per  lb .  8  @12 

Old  ducks.  Western .  8  @10 

Spring  geese,  Eastern,  per  lb . 18  @— 

Tame  squabs,  white,  per  doz  . 2  50@2  75 

Dark  and  poor,  per  doz . 1  50@1  75 


Cabbage,  L.  I.  and  J’y  Flat  Dutch  per  100.  4  00@  5  00 


Cauliflower,  L.  I.  and  Jersey,  per  bbl .  1  00@  4  00 

Celerv,  Mich.,  per  doz.  roots .  10@  50 

Local,  per  doz.  bunches .  75®  1  25 

Corn,  Hackensack  Jersey,  per  100 .  1  25®  1  60 

Fair  to  good,  per  100 .  75®  1  00 

Egg  plant,  Jersey,  per  box .  75@  1  25 

Lima  beans,  jersey  Potato,  per  bag . 1  75@  2  00 

Jersey  flat,  per  bag .  1  00®  1  50 

Onions,  Conn,  white,  per  bbl .  2  50®  4  00 

Conn,  yellow,  per  bbl .  2  75@  3  25 

Conn  red,  per  bbl .  2  25®  2  60 

Orange  Co.  red,  per  bbl .  1  75®  2  25 

State  and  Western  yellow,  per  bbl .  2  50@  8  00 

Jersey  and  L.  I.  yellow,  per  bbl .  2  50®  8  00 

Peppers,  near-by,  per  bbl .  60®  75 

Pickles,  cucumber,  large,  per  1000  .  2  50®  3  00 

Cucumber,  small,  per  1000 .  1  00®  2  00 

Pumpkins,  L.  I.  and  Jersey,  per  bbl .  50®  1  00 

Squash,  L.  I.,  crook-neck,  per  bbl .  75®  1  00 

L.  I.  and  Jersey  white,  per  bbl .  75@  1  00 

Tomatoes.  Jersey,  per  box .  40@  60 


FEED. 


Bran,  40  lb . 

60  lb . 

Middlings,  801b... 

100  lb . 

Sharps . 

Hominy  Chop . 

Oil  meal . 

Cotton-seed  meal 


perowt.  $  75  @  — 

.  75  @  — 

. .  75  @  — 

.  80  @  85 

.  80  @  85 

. .  —  @  — 

.  1  20  @1  25 

.  ...  -  —  @-  — 


MILK. 


The  total  dally  supply  for  the  week  has  been  18,533 
cans  of  milk,  152  cans  of  condensed  milk  and  447  cans 
of  cream.  The  average  price  paid  for  the  surplus 
on  the  platform  has  been  $1.40  a  can  of  40  quarts. 


7  Valuable  F)  ED  C*  O  C*  NT  rT"<  C*  1""\  to  our  old  Subscribers  only  on 
Books,  *  Cj  IN  1  Cj  m—J  conditions  named  at  foot. 


In  addition  to 
these  books  vve 
shall  also  Rive 


$200.00 


in  cash  for  trial 
clubs. 

SEE  BELOW. 


A  series  of  complete  manuals  of  the  subjects  treated,  condensed 
in  handy  form.  Written  by  specialists.  All  fresh,  new  and  up  to 
date.  No  old,  worn-out,  worthless  trash  so  often  found  in  cheap 
books.  These  mostly  treat  of  subjects  giving  particular  information 
wanted  by  farmers,  and  which  other  and  standard  books  fail  to 
condense  for  handy  use.  Given  to  our  subscribers:  see  terms  at  foot. 


Window  Gardening. — A  lot  of  de¬ 
lightful  and  practical  articles  and  pleasing  Illus¬ 
trations.  Written  by  expert  tlower  and  plant- 
growers.  Covers  every  phase  of  plant-culture  In 
the  house.  Price,  10  cents. 

The  New  Celery  Culture. — Abstracts 
of  articles  on  the  latest  and  best  methods  of 
growing  celery  for  profit.  It  particularly  de 
tails  the  “  new  culture,”  which  does  away  with  the 
laborious  and  expensive  ridging  system.  20  cents. 

Cooking  Cauliflower. — All  about  the 
food  value  of  this  delicious  vegetable  and  how  best 
to  prepare  it  for  the  table.  20  cents. 

My  Handkerchief  Garden :  Size  25 
xOO  feet.  Results:  A  Gardon,  Fresh  Vegetables, 
Exercise,  Health,  and  $20.49  in  cash.  An  explicit 
account  of  actual  operations  on  a  village  house 
lot.  20  cents. 

How  to  Plant  a  Place.  ( 10th  ed.) 

More  than  60  original  engravings.  Reasons  for 
planting;  Judicious  planting;  planning  a  place; 
how  and  what  to  order;  soil;  caring  for  the  stock 
before  planting;  sowing  seeds;  after  planting; 
management  of  plants.  20  cents. 


Milk:  Making  and  Marketing.  Being 
an  illustrated  account  of  the  methods,  herds  and 
appliances  of  several  remarkably  successful  mllk- 
produclng  farms.  20  cents 

Canning  and  Preserving  Fruits  and 
Vegetables,  and  Preparing  Fruit 
Pastes  and  Syrups. — The  experience 

of  practical  workers.  Hundreds  of  tested  receipts 
from  famous  preserves.  Also  a  chapter  on  evapor¬ 
ation  of  fruits  on  a  large  scale.  20  cents. 

Insects. — Valuable  information  on 
the  most  approved  methods  of  fighting  Insect  foes. 
10  cents. 

Cross-Breeding  and  Hybridizing: — 

The  Philosophy  of  the  Crossing  of  Plants,  considered 
with  Reference  to  their  Cultivation.— By  L.  H. 
Bailey.  Combines  the  results  of  faithful  study 
and  exhaustive  practical  experiment,  In  a  style 
simple  yet  comprehensive.  20  cents. 

How  to  Rid  Buildings  and  Farms 
of  Rats,  Mice,  Gophers,  Ground  Squir¬ 
rels,  Prairie  Dogs,  Rabbits,  Moles,  Minks,  Weasels 
and  other  Pests,  quickly  and  safely.  How  to  snare 
Hawks  and  Owls.  40  cents. 


Clover .  10)4@  15 

Timothy . 100  @130 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay,  No.  1,  per  100  lbs . 90  @  — 

No.  2,  per  100  lbs . 85  @  — 

Shipping,  per  100  lbs . 65  @  — 

Clover,  mixed,  per  100  lbs . 60  @  65 

Clover,  per  100  lbs . —  @  — 

Hay,  salt,  per  100  lbs . 50  @  — 

Straw,  Long  Rye,  per  100  lbs . 55  @  60 

Straw,  Short  Rye,  per  100  lbs . 35  @  40 

Straw,  Oat,  per  100 lbs . .....45  @  55 

8traw,  Wheat,  per  100  lbs . 40  @  — 

HONEY. 

White  clover,  1  lb.  bxs.,  per  lb . 10  @12 

2  lb.  bxes.,  per  lb .  8  @10 

Poor,  per  lb .  6  @8 

Buckwheat,  1  lb.  bxs.,  per  lb .  8  @10 

Buckwheat,  2  lb.  bxs.,  per  lb .  6  @8 

Extracted,  per  lb . 7)4@— 

Extracted  Southern,  per  gallon . 60  @70 

HOPS. 

N.  Y.  State,  1891,  choice .  . 23  @— 

Fair  to  prime . 21)4@22)4 

Common . 20  @21 

N.  Y.  State,  1890,  choice .  . 13  @18 

Good  to  prime . —  @— 

Old  olds .  7  @10 

California,  1891  . 20  @23 

California,  1890 . 12  @17 

Pacific  Coast,  old  olds .  6  @10 

Bavarian . 47  @50 

MEATS  AND  STOCK. 

Live  veal  calves,  prime,  per  lb .  794 @  8 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb .  7)4  @  7)4 

Common  to  medium,  per  lb .  6  @  7 

Live  calves,  Western,  per  lb .  3  @3)4 

Live  calves,  Duitermllk,  per  lb .  2)4@  3 

Grassers,  per  lb . . .  2)4®  2)4 

Calves,  city  dressed,  per  lb .  9  @12 

Country  dressed,  prime . 10)4@11 

Country  dressed,  fair  to  good . 9  @10 

Country  dressed,  common  to  medium..  6  @8 

Dressed,  buttermilk,  per  lb .  3)4@  5 

Dressed  grassers,  per  lb .  3  @  4 

Spring  Lambs,  alive,  near-by,  per  lb . 6  @  6)4 

Alive,  poor  to  good,  per  lb .  494®  594 

8heep,  alive,  good  to  prime,  per  lb .  494  @  5 

Sheep,  alive,  poor  to  fair,  per  lb .  3J4@  4 


Country  dressed,  medium,  per  lb .  7  @  7)4 

Country  dressed,  heavy .  -  @  - 

Live,  per  100  lbs . . 5  25@5  75 

POTATOES. 

Long  Island  in  bulk . 1  50@  1  75 

Jersey,  Prime . 1  37@  l  62 

Sweet,  Southern  vellow,  per  bbl  . 1  50@  2  00 

Jersey . 2  00@  3  00 

GRAIN. 

Wheat . $0  72  @  79 

Rye .  60  @  63 

Barley .  —  @  — 

Corn .  53  @  55)4 

Oats .  38  @  46 


The  Modification  of  Plants  by  Cli¬ 
mate. — An  essay  on  the  influence  of 
climate  upon  size,  form,  color,  fruitfulness,  etc., 
with  a  discussion  of  acclimation.  20  cents. 

The  New  Botany. — A  useful  Guide 

in  studying  “the  beautllul  science.”— By  W.  J. 
Beal.  25  cents. 

Accidents  and  Emergencies. — A 

useful  pamphlet,  practical  in  every  line.  Tells 
just  what  to  do.  Alphabetically  arranged.  20  cents. 

Ensilage  and  the  Silo. — Conserved 

Cattle  Food.  All  about  preserved  fodder.  The  ex¬ 
perience  of  50  ensilage  farmers.  What  ensilage  Is. 
Construction  of  silos.  The  perfect  ensilage.  How 
to  grow  It.  Feeding,  etc.  Illustrated.  20  cents. 


The  Business  Hen;  Breeding  and 
Feeding  Poultry  for  Profit.  —  By 

twelve  of  the  foremost  American  poultrymen.  For 
all  who  are  Interested  In  the  doings  of  “  the  little 
American  hen,”  and  especially  in  the  methods  by 
which  practical  poultrymen  mako  her  so  profitable 
an  egg  and  meat  machine.  40  cents. 

Chemicals  and  Clover. — (105th  thou¬ 
sand)  A  concise  and  practical  discussion  of  the 
all-important  topic  of  commercial  fertilizers,  in 
connection  with  green  manuring  in  bringing  up 
worn-out  soils,  and  In  general  farm  practice 
20  cents. 

Tuberous  Begonias.  —  Culture  and 

management  of  a  most  promising  race  of  plants 
new  to  American  gardens.  By  numerous  practical 
growers.  20  cents. 


OUR  SPECIAL  OFFER.— Any  one  of  the  above  books  will 
be  sent,  prepaid,  for  the  price  named.  Books  to  the  amount  of  40 
cents  in  return  for  three  trial  subscriptions  to  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  at  25  cents  each.  Ditto  $1  worth  for  six  trial  subscriptions  ; 
$2  worth  for  only  ten  trial  subscriptions.  This  offer  is  open  only  to 
our  regular  subscribers.  Thus  we  offer  our  friends  very  nearly  the 
whole  amount  of  the  trial-subscription  money  in  return  for  their 
kind  efforts.  Rut  WE  WANT  500,000  READERS!  When 
we  tell  you  that  these  hooks  are  having  a  large  sale  at  full  prices  ; 
that  these  trial  subscriptions  actually  cost  us  to  fill,  for  the  papers 
and  clerical  work,  much  more  than  we  get  for  them  even  at  25  cents 
each,  then  you  will  understand  the  great  liberality  of  the  offer.  The 
possible  advantage  to  us  is  that  the  trial  subscribers  may  become 
permanent  readers,  and  thus  swell  our  regular  list.  Remember,  also, 
that  we  have  $200  (Two  Hundred  Dollars)  to  divide,  pro-rata, 
among  all  those  of  our  present  subscribers  who  on  January  1  next 
shall  have  sent  in  only  ten  or  more  trial  subscriptions.  This  is  in 
addition  to  any  other  premiums. 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  Times  Building,  New  York. 
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A  Western  Farmer's 
Outing. 

PART  2. 

Every  few  miles  along  the  upper  part 
of  the  river  we  meet  huge  rafts  of  logs 
and  sawed  lumber  on  their  way  down, 
and  tied  along  the  banks,  near  the 
mouths  of  the  Wisconsin,  Chippewa  and 
other  small  rivers,  are  hundreds  more 
awaiting  raft  steamers  to  steer  them 
down.  From  the  appearance  of  the  log 
rafts  it  is  very  evident  that  the  lumber 
cutters  are  sparing  nothing  that  will 
make  a  board  six  inches  wide,  no  matter 
how  gnarled,  twisted  or  knotted  it  may 
be. 

The  steamer  usually  stops  one  to  three 
hours  at  all  the  large  towns  along  the 
route,  for  the  purpose  of  discharging  and 
taking  on  freight,  and  all  the  passengers 
rush  ashore  to  see  the  sights  and  “do 
the  town.”  On  such  occasions  old  chaps, 
who  are  usually  very  dignified  and  cir¬ 
cumspect,  act  like  young  colts,  and  the 
placid  features  of  stately  dames  go  all  to 
pieces  in  smiles.  A  summer  girl  fairly 
expressed  the  sentiments  of  every  passen¬ 
ger  when  she  exclaimed:  “It  is  awful 
nice  to  be  on  the  boat,  but,  oh  my  !  it’s 
such  fun  to  go  ashore  and  ‘  do  ’  a  town  !” 

Long  before  the  end  of  the  journey  is 
reached  all  the  through  passengers  con¬ 
sider  themselves  members  of  one  family, 
of  which  the  captain  is  “daddy,”  and 
when  they  separate  at  St.  Paul  there  is 
much  hand  shaking  and  wishing  of  good 
luck,  a  pleasant  time,  etc.  Quite  fre¬ 
quently  parties  of  10  or  more  are  made 
up  who  agree  to  stick  together,  and  out 
of  their  number  they  select  a  diplomat, 
or  advance  agent,  who  goes  ahead  and 
negotiates  with  hotel  keepers  for  reduced 
rates,  and  invariably  gets  them.  This  is 
another  iform  of  trust  or  syndicate,  that 
has  never  before  been  exposed  and  con¬ 
demned,  and  it  is  high  time  that  some 
sad-eyed  croaker  were  informed  of  it,  so 
that  we  could  have  a  proper  sort  of  a 
jeremiad  on  the  grasping  cupidity  of 
combined  capital.  It  is  only  on  a  steamer 
that  the  formation  of  such  “trusts”  is 
possible.  People  traveling  by  rail  are  in 
too  much  of  a  rush  to  become  acquainted 
with  each  other,  or  to  think  of  anything 
but  Number  One. 

Some  parties  who  dislike  hotels  rent 
furnished  rooms,  which  are  be  found  in 
all  parts  of  the  “  Twin  Cities  ”  at  50 cents 
to  $1  per  day  and  take  their  meals  at  res¬ 
taurants.  These  rooms  are  their  head¬ 
quarters,  and  from  them  they  make  ex¬ 
cursions  to  the  various  points  of  interest 
in  the  vicinity.  Others  bring  tents  and 
other  paraphernalia  for  camping  out 
and  immediately  depart  for  some  point 
they  have  previously  decided  upon. 

I  would  advise  all  camping  parties  of 
this  sort  who  wish  to  enjoy  a  good,  quiet 
time  to  stop  at  Lake  Pepin,  or  in  that 
vicinity.  It  is  the  best  camping  and  fish¬ 
ing  ground  I  know  of  on  the  Mississippi. 
They  should  locate  near  some  small  town 
where  provisions,  boats,  etc.,  can  be  pro¬ 
cured,  make  arrangements  with  a  farmer 
for  milk,  butter,  eggs,  etc.,  and  can  have 
a  delightful  outing,  one  to  be  remem¬ 
bered  with  pleasure  ever  after. 

During  July  and  August  the  “Twin 
Cities  ”  are  overrun  with  tourists  and 
pleasure  seekers,  and  many  are  they  who 
seek  to  secure  a  portion  of  their  shekels. 
I  find  it  a  good  plan  to  procure  all  neces¬ 
sary  clothing,  fishing  outfits,  camping 
materials,  etc.,  in  my  own  town,  or  at 
least  before  coming  here.  Money  can 
often  be  saved  by  so  doing.  The  dealers 
here  know  a  tourist  the  moment  they 
sight  him,  and  don’t  hesitate  to  elevate 
prices  to  suit  the  occasion. 

“  I  don’t  mind  paying  a  fair  price  for 
an  article,”  said  a  peeled  tourist  to  me 
one  day,  “  but  I  do  emphatically  object 
to  being  skinned  !  ”  Be  was  a  merchant 
himself  and  knew  what  was  a  fair  price 
for  the  goods  he  wanted. 

California  seems  to  have  almost  a  mo¬ 
nopoly  of  the  fruit  business  in  the  “  Twin 
Cities.”  Peaches,  pears,  grapes  and  other 
fruits  are  displayed  in  the  greatest  pro¬ 


fusion  at  every  turn.  The  peaches  look 
especially  luscious,  and  I  was  not  long 
about  exchanging  a  quantity  of  bullion 
for  some  of  them.  I  have  been  disap¬ 
pointed  in  fruit  before,  and  greatly  de¬ 
ceived  by  the  looks  thereof,  but  never 
quite  so  badly  as  I  was  in  those  peaches. 
They  proved  to  be  about  as  insipid  as 
boiled  rainwater.  Evidently  they  had 
been  picked  while  quite  green.  The 
pears  were  all  right,  as  they  will  ripen 
better  off  the  trees  than  on.  The  mar¬ 
kets  are  well  supplied  with  all  kinds  of 
vegetables  of  fine  appearance  and  quality. 
It  may  be  all  imagination,  but  it  has 
always  seemed  to  me  that  a  potato  grown 
in  Minnesota  is  just  a  little  bit  better 
than  one  grown  anywhere  else  in  the 
world.  The  gardening  business  here  is 
largely  in  the  hands  of  Germans  and 
Scandinavians,  and,  from  the  general 
appearance  of  the  produce,  I  should 
judge  they  are  hustlers.  f.  grundy. 

“  Come”  and  Go.” 

“Now  Jimmy,  get  to  Sunday-school. 
I’m  not  going  to  have  you  raised  like  a 
heathen,  so  hurry  along  !” 

How  often  is  a  command  like  the  above 
addressed  to  the  boy  of  the  farm  on  Sun¬ 
day  morning.  He  has  labored  hard  in 
the  corn  field  with  his  father,  or  carried 
water  to  the  thirsty  laborers  all  through 
the  week  and  then  on  the  Sabbath  the 
command  is  go.  How  much  nicer  it 
would  sound  if  the  word  were  come,  and 
how  willingly  would  the  boy  obey.  Is 
not  a  mistake  made  here  ?  Every  farmer 
wants  his  boys  to  respect  the  Sabbath, 
but  if  he  himself  would  go  and  say  to  the 
boy  “  come,”  would  it  not  be  the  better 
way  ?  The  boy  is  just  as  anxious  to  see 
if  the  watermelons  are  getting  ripe  or  to 
take  a  ramble  to  the  hill  field  for  ripe 
apples  as  the  father,  or  possibly  he  would 
enjoy  salting  the  cattle  ;  for  does  not  the 
average  farmer  spend  his  Sunday  morn¬ 
ings  so  ?  And  why  not  the  boy  ? 

No  sensible  farmer  will  command  the 
boy  to  “go  feed  the  hogs ”  until  he  has 
first  said,  “come  feed  the  hogs,”  for  the 
boy  must  first  see  and  observe  how  a 
thing  is  done  before  he  can  do  it.  Often 
too,  the  boy  is  told  to  “go  weed  the 
onions,”  before  the  lesson  of  “come”  is 
taught  and  he  innocently  pulls  the  onions 
and  leaves  the  weeds.  The  lesson  must 
first  be  taught  before  it  can  be  learned. 

Possibly  on  market  day  the  boy  goes 
to  town  with  father  for  an  outing,  and 
how  often  he  is  left  in  the  wagon  while 
the  father  slips  behind  a  shuttered  door 
to  take  a  drink.  Say  to  the  boy  “come?” 
Why  yes,  if  the  father  dare  go  there,  for 
the  boy  will  always  follow  the  father's 
example.  He  may  be  compelled  to  go 
to  Sunday-school  while  he  is  small,  but 
he  will  just  as  surely  follow  the  ways  of 
his  father  when  he  is  grown,  and  the 
saloon  door  may  close  only  on  the  father 
now,  but  later  the  boy  will  also  step  in 
there  to  see  “  what  father  does.”  The 
law  will  not  let  you  say  to  the  boy  “  go 
into  the  saloon  ”  even  if  the  father 
wanted  to,  so  he  says  to  him  “come;”  for 
of  course  if  the  father  goes  there  he  will 
expect  his  boy  to  follow  his  example.  It’s 
inhuman  nature.  f.  g. 

*  *  # 

Turkeys  and  Tomatoes. — We  often 
have  reports  of  the  successful  use  of 
poultry  as  insecticides.  In  the  Tomato 
Book,  printed  by  A.  I.  Root,  we  find  the 
following  new  plan  of  making  tur¬ 
keys  useful,  by  a  farmer’s  wife  : 

One  year  she  took  it  into  her  head  to 
raise  turkeys,  and  succeeded  so  well 
that  she  had  a  beautiful  flock  of  toward 
a  hundred.  When  they  got  big  enough, 
turkey  fashion  they  began  roaming  the 
fields  ;  and  what  do  you  think  ?  There 
was  much  rejoicing  when  somebody  made 
the  discovery  that  the  turkeys  were 
peeking  around  under  the  tomato-plants, 
and  gobbling  up  the  tomato-worms  before 
they  were  big  enough  to  be  visible  to 
any  other  eyes  than  their  own.  Their 
keen,  sharp,  piercing  scrutiny  cleaned 
the  Helds,  while  it  fatted  the  turkeys. 
The  flock  was  sold  before  the  holidays, 
at  a  big  price.  As  it  was  desirable  to 
to  lead  them  over  as  large  an  area  as 
possible,  Mrs.  Cummins  used  to  start  out 


with  their  feed,  and  call  them  where 
they  seemed  to  be  most  needed.  After  a 
while,  however,  they  “  caught  on  ”  to 
the  programme ;  and  as  soon  as  she  ap¬ 
peared  outside  of  the  house  they  were 
all  ready  for  the  game.  When  the 
weather  was  bad,  and  it  was  still  desir¬ 
able  that  the  turkeys  should  keep  on 
with  their  part  of  the  work  of  running  a 
tomato  factory,  she  clad  herself  in  suit¬ 
able  water-proof  clothing,  donned  light 
rubber  boots,  and  led  her  rambling 
family  off  to  the  hunting-grounds. 


MOTHERS  will  find  as  an  Appetiser  and  Invi- 
gokator  for  themselves,  Jayne’s  Toxic  Vermi¬ 
fuge.  taken  an  hour  after  each  meal  invaluable.  As 
a  strength  giver  and  worm  remedy  for  their 
children,  it  is  equally  useful.— Adv. 


TIIIE  DAIRY. 

DON’T  YOU  NEED  A 

“ BABY” 

Cream  Separator? 


If  you  have  ten  good  cows,  a  “11A.BY"  will  earn 
its  cost  every  year,  qnd  if  the  herd  be  larger,  propor¬ 
tionately  oftener.  Its  use  means  more  butter,  better 
butter,  better  satisfaction,  and  material  saving  of 
time,  labor,  ice  and  general  expense. 

Send  for  “EDUCATION”  It  A  It  Y  CIRCULAR, 
giving  actual  experience  of  well-known  users  in  all 
sections  and  under  all  sorts  of  conditions.  It  speaks 
for  itself.  Address,  for  any  desired  particulars, 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO., 

74  Cortlamlt  St.,  New  York. 


THIS 


“Low-Down”  Milk  Wagon 


IS  BUILT  BY  THE 


PARSONS  “LOW-DOWN”  WAGON  CO., 

BARLV1LLE,  N  Y. 


MILK  CONSUMERS  APPRECIATE  MILK  PURIFIED 
OF  ALL  ODORS  OF  ANIMAL,  STABLE  OR  FEED; 
ODORS  OF  TURNIPS,  CA  B  B  A  O  K  ,  ENSILAGE, 
MUSTARD,  RAG  WEED,  COTTON  SEED,  BREWERS’ 
GRAINS,  APPLE  POMACE,  ETC.,  ETC.,  ACCOMPLISHED 
BY  USE  OF 

HILL’S  MILK  AERATOR. 


PROGRESSIVE  DAIRYMEN  ARE  RA PIDLY  ADOPTING 
THIS  STANDARD  MACHINE.  CATALOGUE  FREE  TO 
DAIRY  MEN.  ADDRESS 

E.  L.  HILL,  WEST  UPTON,  MASS. 


STAR  MILK 

AND 

CREAM  COOLER 

Made  of  Brass  and  Copper, 
without  end-plates.  Free  and 
open  corrugations.  No  cor¬ 
ners  to  clean.  Cools  within 
two  degrees  of  water  used. 
Best  Cooler  on  the  market. 

Send  for  circular. 

EVANS  &  HEWING  S, 
H  ADDON  FIELD,  N.  J. 


niITTrn  Parchment  lined  palls  for  from  3  to  10 
Kill  I  rK  lbs-  Send  for  terms.  Detroit  Paper 
UU  I  I  Llli  Package  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


JUST 

THE 

THING 

FOR 

LEARNERS. 


THE  NEW  BOTANY.  —  A  Lecture  on 

the  Best  Method  of  Studying  and  Teaching 
Botany.  Valuable  to  Students  and  Amateurs, 
being  a  Useful  Guide  In  Studying  “The  Beauti¬ 
ful  Science.”  By  W.  J.  Beal  (M.Sc.,  Ph.D.), 
Professor  of  Botany,  Agricultural  College,  Michi¬ 
gan.  Third  Edition,  Enlarged  and  Revised. 
Price,  25  cents. 


Some  Valuable  Books 
Worth  Far  More 
than  they  Cost. 

FRUITS,  ETC. 


A  B  C  of  Strawberry  Culture.  Terry . |0.<0 

American  Grape-Growing  and  Wine-Making. 

Husmann .  1.60 

Apple  Culture,  Field  Notes  on.  Bailey.  (90  p. ;  111.)  .75 

Cranberry  Culture.  White.  (Ill.) . 1.25 

Cape  Cod  Cranberries.  Webb.  Paper . 40 

Florida  Fruits.  Harcourt.  (350  p.) . 1.25 

Fruit  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America.  Downing. 

(1,500  p.;  111.) .  6.00 

Grape-Growers’  Guide.  Cborlton.  (211  p.) . 76 

Grape  Culture.  Try  on . 25 

Grape  Culturlst.  Fuller.  (283  p.;  Ill) .  1.60 

Hand-Book  of  Tree  Planting.  Eggleston.  (126  p.)  .75 

How  to  Grow  Strawberries.  Knapp . 25 

Miniature  i>ult  Garden.  Blvers . 1.00 

Orange  Culture.  Moore . 1.00 

Peach  Culture.  Fulton.  (200  p.) . 1.50 

Peach,  Pear,  Quince  and  Nut  Trees,  Culture  of. 

Black.  (400  p.) .  1.50 

Pear  Culture  for  Profit.  Quinn.  (136  p.y. . 1.00 

Propagation,  Art  of.  Jenkins . 30 

Quince  Culture.  Meech.  (143  p.) . 1.00 

Small  Fruits,  Success  with.  Roe .  1.60 

Small  Fruit  Culturlst.  Fuller .  1.50 


VEGETABLES. 


Asparagus  Culture.  Barnes  &  Robinson . 60 

Cabbages.  Gregory.  (25  p.) . 80 

Carrots  and  Mangold-Wurtzels . 80 

Cauliflowers.  Brill . 20 

Celery  Growing  and  Marketing:  A  Success. 

Stewart . 1.00 

Farm  Gardening  and  Seed  Growing.  Brill . 1.00 

Gardening  for  Profit.  Henderson . 2.00 

Garden— How  to  Make  it  Pay  Greiner.  (260p.;  111.)  2.00 

Melons,  How  to  Grow  for  Market.  Burpee . 30 

Mushroom  Culture.  Falconer . 1.50 

Onion  Culture  (The  New.)  Greiner. . 60 

Onion-Raising.  Gregory . 30 

Onions:  How  to  Grow  for  Market.  Burpee . 26 

Peanut  Plant.  Jones . 60 

cquashes.  Gregory . 30 

Sweet  Potato  Culture.  Fltz .  .60 


LIVE  STOCK,  POULTRY,  ETC. 


A  B  C  of  Bee  Culture.  Boot. . 1.25 

Butter  Making.  Valentine  (English) . 85 

Dairyman’s  Manual.  Stewart . 2.00 

Feeding  Animals.  Stewart . 2.00 

Manual  of  the  Apiary.  Cook . 1.60 

Milch  Cows  and  Dairy  Farming.  Flint . 2.00 

Harris  on  the  Pig.  Joseph  Harris . 1.50 

Shepherd’s  Manual.  Stewart . 3.50 

Swine  Husbandry.  Coburn . 1.75 

Veterinary  Adviser.  James  Law . 8.00 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


A  B  C  of  Carp  Culture.  Terry- . 85 

Agriculture.  Storer.  (2  vols) . 6.00 

Azalea  Culture.  Halllday.  (Price,  12.)  Our 

special  price . 1.00 

Barn  Plans  and  Outbuildings .  1.50 

Botany.  Lessons  In.  Gray.  (226  p. ;  Ill.) . 1.50 

Botany.  Manual  of.  Gray.  (800  p.;  plates)  ....  2.00 

Bulbs.  Band.  (350  p.;  111.) .  2.50 

Camellia  Culture.  Halllday .  1.00 

Cactaceous  Plants.  Castle . 50 

Chrysanthemums.  Burbidge .  1.50 

Culture  of  Farm  Crops.  Stewart . t  .50 

Draining  for  Profit  and  Health.  Waring . 1.50 

Ensilage  and  Silos.  Colcord  .  1.00 

Every  Woman  Her  Own  Flower  Gardener.  Daisy 

Eyebrlght .  1.00 

Fertilizers.  Gregory . 40 

Gardening  for  Pleasure.  Henderson . 2.00 

Grasses  and  Forage  Plants.  Flint .  2.00 

Grasses.  How  to  Know  Them  by  Their  Leaves. 

McAlplne  . .  1.00 

Hand-Book  of  Plants.  Henderson.  (520  p.;  lllj.  4.00 

Home  Acre.  Boe .  1.58 

Home  Floriculture.  Bexford .  1.50 

Home  Florist,  The.  Long . 1.50 

Hop  Culture . 50 

How  Crops  Feed.  Johnson.  (400  p.;  ill.) . 2.00 

How  Crops  Grow.  Johnson.  (375  p.)  . . 2.00 

How  Plants  Grow  Gray.  (216  p.;  111.) . 1.06 

How  the  Farm  Pays.  Henderson  &  Crozler . 2.51 

Insects  Injurious  to  Plants.  Saunders.  (425  p. ;  111.)  2.0* 

Insects,  Injurious.  Treat.  (270  p.;  111.) . 2.0* 

Irrigation  for  Farm,  Garden  and  Orchard.  Stew-  • 

art . 1.50 

Landscape  Gardening.  Parsons . 3.50 

Manures,  Book  on.  Harris.  (350  p.) . 1.75 

Nature’s  Serial  Story.  Boe  . .  2.50 

Nitrate  of  Soda  for  Manure.  Harris . 10 

Orchid  Culture.  Rand . 3.00 

Ornamental  Gardening.  Long .  2.00 

Practical  Floi  lculture.  Henderson .  1.50 

Practical  Forestry.  Fuller.  (280  p.;  111.) . 1.50 

Preparing  Vegetables  for  the  Table . 50 

Rhododendrons . 1.50 

Boses  In  the  Garden  and  Under  Glass.  Rider. 

(English) .  £C 

Rural  Essays.  Downing .  ...  3.0C 

Talks  Afield.  Bailey . 1.00 

The  Dog.  Youatt . 2.50 

Timbers  and  How  to  Grow  Them.  Hartig . 75 

The  Rose:  Its  Cultivation,  Varieties,  etc  Ell- 

wanger .  1.25 

The  Silo  and  Silage.  A.  J.  Cook .  .25 

The  Trees  of  Northwestern  America.  Newhall.  2.60 
Truck  Farming  at  the  South.  Oemler . 1.50 
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Live  Stock  Matters 

FORKFULS  OF  FACTS. 

ShropSHIRES  are  prepotent  sires. 

Should  the  dairy  room  be  light  or 
dark  ? 

The  block  is  the  best  remedy  for  a  self¬ 
sucking  cow. 

Don’t  fill  shallow  pans  more  than  three- 
fourths  full  of  milk. 

Have  the  big,  rough  lumps  of  salt  ever 
made  your  cows’  tongues  sore  ?  There 
is  some  complaint  about  it. 

Onion  Seed  for  Horses. — What  effect 
would  good,  sound,  old  onion  seeds  have 
as  a  feed  for  horses,  used  in  small  quan¬ 
tity  ?  I  have  about  2,500  pounds.  Horses 
seem  to  be  fond  of  them.  I  would  prefer 
to  use  them  in  this  way,  rather  than  as 
manure.  F.  L.  h. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  shall  have  to  refer  this 
to  our  readers  for  experience.  If  the 
horses  relish  the  seed,  we  should  feed  in 
small  quantities,  mixed  with  other  feed, 
taking  care  that  the  horses  do  not 
become  constipated. 

C.  W.  Jennings  tells  the  story  of  the 
hotel  man  that  kept  a  wild  “rustler”  of 
a  hog  that  did  nothing  but  sleep,  eat  and 
squeal.  It  did  not  grow,  but  squealed 
off  all  the  fat  it  put  on  while  eating. 
Still  the  man  kept  the  hog  year  after 
year  and  when  asked  why  he  did  so  he 
said,  “  Ain’t  he  jest  as  good  to  eat  up  my 
swill  as  any  other  hog  ?”  Lots  of  farm¬ 
ers  keep  third-rate  cows  because  they  are 
just  as  good  to  eat  up  the  hay  and  grain 
as  better  ones — at  least  they  can’t  give 
any  other  reason ! 

Summer  Dairy  Feed. — At  a  recent 
dairy  conference  W.  II.  Gilbert  said  : 

I  feed  cotton-seed  meal  in  summer  till 
my  Mexican  blue  sweet  corn  is  fit  for 
use,  then  I  feed  that ;  3,700  hills  are 
grown  on  an  acre.  I  feed  five  hills  a  day, 
in  two  feeds,  making  an  acre  last  a  cow 
a  long  time.  Such  a  ration  weighs  about 
10  pounds.  Fed  in  the  stable,  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  a  little  cotton-seed  meal,  it 
makes  a  very  enticing  ration,  and  is  more 
efficacious  and  much  less  expensive  than 
a  dog  to  bring  the  cows  to  the  stables 
night  and  morning.  1  usually  feed  about 
one  pound  of  such  a  ration  to  100  pounds 
of  cow,  which  is  just  about  at  the  profit 
line. 

Costly  Canadian  Cream. — Up  in  Can¬ 
ada  they  have  what  is  called  a  “  travel¬ 
ing  dairy.”  Prof.  Dean  has  charge  of  it. 
He  went  around  with  such  utensils  as 
would  be  used  by  a  farmer — the  whole 
outfit  costing  about  .$40.  At  several 
places  it  was  hard  to  find  cream  with 
which  to  work.  At  Windsor  this  expe¬ 
rience  was  had : 

We  went  to  a  restaurant — an  ice  cream 
parlor — and  asked  if  they  had  any  cream. 
They  had  two  gallons  on  hand.  The  man 
asked  only  $2  for  it.  Out  of  that  cream 
we  got  just  three  pounds  of  butter. 
From  that  fact  you  can  imagine  how  rich 
the  cream  was.  We  were  not  likely  to 
make  much  money  out  of  the  speculation. 
But  we  did  not  come  out  so  badly  as  you 
would  think.  When  the  butter  was  put 
up  for  sale,  a  gentleman  in  the  audience 
said  :  “I  will  give  you  50  cents  a  pound 
for  it.”  So  we  lost  just  50  cents  on  the 
transaction. 

Foot-rot  is  not  considered  a  serious 
disease  in  England,  and  is  not  here  if 
given  proper  and  thorough  attention. 
First  and  foremost  is  to  pare  off  with  a 
sharp  knife  the  horny,  diseased  portion 
of  the  hoof.  Most  shepherds  are  afraid 
to  pare  down  below  the  diseased  part, 
and  so  fail  to  cure.  This  done,  apply 
Hilliard’s  Foot  Ointment,  putting  on 
enough  to  fill  up  the  cavity  produced  by 
paring.  Repeat  this  application  every 
second  or  third  day,  and  within  10  days 
the  worst  cases  should  be  cured.  During 
treatment,  the  sheep  should  be  kept  out 
of  clay,  mud  and  liquid  manure.  This 
ointment  I  have  always  bought  in  Eng¬ 
land,  but  no  doubt  it  can  be  pur¬ 
chased  of  any  shepherds’  supplies  com¬ 
pany  in  this  country.  Hilliard  also  man¬ 
ufactures  a  fly  powder,  an  application  of 
which  gives  all  medium-wooled  sheep  a 
beautiful  pink  color,  and  is  a  good  pre¬ 
ventive  for  maggots.  It  should  be  ap¬ 
plied  about  August  1  to  10.  g.  e.  breck. 


Age  of  Laying  Pullets.— At  what  age 
do  your  pullets  begin  laying  ?  Here  are 
some  records  from  the  Canadian  Experi¬ 
ment  Farm.  Can  you  beat  them  ? 

A  White  Leghorn  pullet,  hatched  on 
May  9,  was  the  first  of  the  young  stock 
to  lay  on  October  21.  A  pullet,  hatched 
on  May  8,  laid  her  first  egg  on  December 
15,  and  she  was  followed  on  the  seventh 
of  the  same  month  by  a  Plymouth  Rock 
pullet,  hatched  on  May  12.  An  Andalus¬ 
ian  pullet,  hatched  on  May  21,  laid  on 
December  10,  and  others  of  the  same 
breed  soon  after.  The  experience  of 
every  year  goes  to  prove  the  advantage 
of  early  chickens.  Late  chickens  are 
stunted  by  the  cold  weather,  and  never 
possess  the  vigor  nor  attain  to  the  large 
size  the  others  do.  The  chickens  that  are 
put  out  on  the  first  grass  seem  to  thrive 
the  best. 

Some  Hen-Feeding  Notes. — I  have 
heard  many  people  say  that  hens  will  do 
better  if  fed  all  they  will  eat  twice  a  day 
than  if  the  feed  is  before  them  all  the 
time ;  but  I  know  this  is  not  the  case. 
Hens  eat  many  times  a  day,  and  I  have 
proved  to  my  entire  satisfaction  that 
they  do  better  in  every  way,  if  milk, 
meat  and  grain  are  placed  where  they  can 
eat  whenever  they  choose.  I  had  heard 
many  people  of  experience  say  that  cook¬ 
ing  feed  for  any  kind  of  stock  was  a 
waste  of  time  and  trouble.  I  had  15  hens 
and  several  young  chickens;  had  killed 
some  and  intended  to  kill  more.  I  was 
feeding  them  all  the  ground  feed,  wet 
with  warm  or  hot  water,  they  would  eat 
twice  a  day.  A  lady  happened  in  one 
morning  just  as  I  was  preparing  their 
breakfast.  She  said  :  “  If  you  will  give 
your  feed  a  good  boiling,  you  will  find  it 
will  go  nearly  or  quite  as  far  again.”  I 
knew  just  how  much  feed  they  would  eat 
at  once,  so  I  cooked  just  that  amount 
and  gave  them  all  of  it.  After  they  had 
eaten  all  they  would,  I  brought  the  re¬ 
mainder  in  and  warmed  it  over  for  their 
supper,  and  they  did  not  eat  quite  all  of 
it.  HEN  WIFE. 

R.  N.-Y. — If  feed  is  to  be  kept  con¬ 
stantly  before  hens,  it  should  be  in  such 
vessels  that  the  hens  cannot  stand  in  it 
or  foul  it  in  any  way.  Some  breeders 
use  for  sheep  and  lambs  patent  self- 
feeders,  which  permit  animals  to  eat  at 
any  time.  As  to  cooking  food  and  serving 
it  hot,  the  result  will  depend  largely 
upon  the  way  the  hens  are  kept.  If  they 
are  cold  and  exposed  to  winds,  the  hot 
food  will  be  required  to  keep  up  the  ani¬ 
mal  heat. 

Skims  from  Maple  Grove 
Dairy. 


cows  can  help  themselves  at  pleasure. 

The  Texas  horn  fly  has  been  more 
plentiful  in  this  section  this  year  than 
ever  before,  proving  itself  to  be  the 
worst  pest  our  cattle  have  to  deal  with, 
having  proved  fatal  in  some  cases  in  this 
county.  It  works  at  the  base  of  the 
horn  unceasingly  day  and  night,  pro¬ 
ducing  in  some  cases  inflammation  of  the 
brain  and  death.  A  light  application 
of  pine  tar  to  the  horn  is  found  to  be  an 
excellent  cure  for  this  evil.  j.  q.  wells. 


IttitfrcUancousi 

Ix  writing  to  advertisers  please  always  mention 
The  Rural. 


LINSEED  OIL  MEAL 

At  present  writing  (July  1,  1892,)  OIL  MEAL  Is  very 
low,  and  now 

IS  A  FAVORABLE  TIME 

to  lay  In  a  stock  for  Fall  Salos  or  use 

JOBBERS  as  well  as  CONSUMERS  will  do 
well  to  consider  this  subject. 


Please  write  us  for  quotations  and  other  particulars 

DETROIT  LINSEED  OIL  WORKS, 

DETROIT.  MICUIOAN. 


CHEAPEST  FEED. 

Wo  have  a  stock  of  damaged  malt  and  barley  suit¬ 
able  for  feeding  cattle,  hogs  and  sheep.  Quality  Is 
all  right  and  PRICE  IS  LOW.  Carloads  of  12  tor  s 
smallest  shipment  made;  If  more  than  you  can  use, 
you  can  sell  to  your  neighbors  at  a  profit.  Write  for 
sample  and  price.  PAINE  BROS., 

Merchant  Minors,  Milwaukee,  Wls. 


FOR  SALE. 

One  Pcrcheron  Horse.  %  grade,  kind,  gentle  and 
willing,  live  years  old  and  sound,  extra  heavy,  price, 
$250,  f.  o.  b.  Asheville,  N.  C.  Any  further  Information 
will  be  cheerfully  furnished. 

E.  D.  IIEINEM ANN. 

Asheville,  N.  C. 


For  sale— brood  mare  by  nugent, 

2.26%  (sire  of  Gold  Leaf,  2.16)$,  etc.),  with  black 
colt  by  Bide,  sired  by  Montezuma,  2.29%  (son  of 
Alcantara,  2.23.  and  slro  of  White  Wings,  2.28)$),  and 
again  In  foal  to  Montezuma.  Will  sell  cheap. 

WILLIAM  II.  HARRIS, 

229  Broadway,  Now  York  City. 


MERIDALE  JERSEYS 

AT  AUCTION. 

About  40  head  of 

Cows,  Young  Bulls  and  Bull  Calves 

from  the  Merldale  herd,  will  be  offered  at  auction, 
at  Merldale  Farms,  MEREDITH.  Delaware 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  at  11  o’clock  A.  M., 

Thursday,  October  6th,  1892. 

These  are  all  high  grade  registered  animals,  and 
are  sold  because  of  lack  of  room  to  properly  winter 
them. 

For  Catalogue  and  full  particulars,  address 

ayer  &,  mckinney 

Meredith,  Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y. 


It  is  a  very  noticeable  fact  that  my 
cows  which  have  not  been  dried  up  for 
several  years  give  the  most  milk  through 
fly  time  and  short  pasture.  This  is  es¬ 
pecially  advantageous  to  my  present 
business,  as  I  have  been  retailing  my 
milk  in  Canandaigua,  N.  Y.,-for  some 
time,  (instead  of  making  butter,  as  I 
formerly  did)  and  a  continuous  and 
steady  supply  is  what  I  want  most.  I 
have,  at  present,  20  cows  which  will 
average  more  than  4,000  quarts  of  milk 
apiece  for  the  year  and  I  don’t  let  the 
daily  amount  of  milk  go  below  200  quarts 
very  often.  When  the  quantity  runs  be¬ 
low  that  figure  I  resort  to  soiling,  if  in 
summer,  or  if  in  winter,  a  little  more 


COOMASSIE-PEDRO. —Solid  color  Bull  Calf, 
4  weeks  old;  sire  Grlssette’s  Koffee  30433,  whoso 
dam  made  15  lbs.  7  oz  at  30  months  old,  out  of  a  very 
rich  g.  daughter  of  the  great  Pedro  3187.  Price  $25, 
registered.  R.  F.  SHANNON, 

Box  752,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


DORSET-HORN  RAM  LAMBS, 

Sired  by  tbe  Imported  Prince  Charley  No.  1054,  and 
out  of  selected  Imported  ewes.  They  brood  twice  a 
year  or  any  month  desired.  All  stock  registered.  For 
sale  by  W.  C.  KIME,  Waterloo,  N.  Y. 


COTSWOLD  SHEEP. 


The  oldest,  largest  and  best-bred  flock  In  the  State. 
Catal ogre  and  Price-List  free.  Send  for  It  to-day. 


JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO., 

Moreton  Farm,  Monroe  County.  N.  Y 


ensilage  and  grain  are  given.  I  have  a 
four-year-old  Short-horn  cow  that  has 
never  given  less  than  four  quarts  per 
day  since  she  first  came  in,  when  two 
years  old.  She  gave  four  quarts  per 
day  at  the  time  of  her  second  calving 
and  eighteen  quarts  one  week  afterwards. 

I  am  using  a  St.  Lambert  bull  to  im¬ 
prove  my  stock,  hoping  with  good  blood 
and  feed  to  at  least  keep  up  the  present 


Dorset  Rams  For  Sale. 

FOR  sale,  and  ready  for  Immediate  shipment,  the 
best  lot  of  Dorset  Rams  I  have  ever  had.  Our  flock 
consists  of  over  200  breeding  ewes,  all  Imported,  and 
the  best  to  be  had  out  of  the  choicest  flocks  in  Eng¬ 
land.  And  our  breeding  rams  are  Imported,  First- 
Prize  winners  at  the  Roval. 

Let  those  who  want  to  raise  early  and  many  lambs, 
give  the  Dorsets  a  trial,  and  they  will  soon  be  con¬ 
vinced  of  their  superiority  over  all  other  breeds. 

Also  for  sale,  a  few  EWE  LAMBS,  and  IMPORTED 
EWES,  bred  to  Imported  Royal  Windsor,  First-Prize 
Winner  at  the  Royal  Show  at  Windsor.  Eng. 

All  stock  delivered  free  of  expressage  to  the  buyer 

Address  T.  S.  COOPER, 

Coopersburg,  Lehigh  Co.,  Pa. 


flow  and  to  improve  the  quality.  The 
cows  I  now  have  are  grades  of  several 
breeds  and  some  are  not  related  to  any 
breed.  About  June  1  I  used  the  last  of 
my  supply  of  salt  and  neglected  to  get 
more  for  some  time,  and,  as  a  result, 


SHEEP 


Cotswolds,  Southdowns, 
Oxford  Down  and  Shrop¬ 
shire  Sheep  and  Lambs  of 

superior  breeding.  We  are  booking  orders  now  for 
lambs  of  the  above  breeds,  We  also  have  a  choice 
lot  of  yearlings  and  two-year-olds  to  offer.  Write 


at  once  for  prices  and  particulars. 

W.ATLEEBURPEE&CO.,  PHILA.,PA. 


the  cows  shrank  in  milk  from  260  quarts 


on  June  1  to  200  on  July  3,  at  which 
time  salt  was  procured,  and  in  one  week 
the  cows  had  nearly  regained  the  60 
quarts.  I  usually  have  salt  where  the 


HIGH-CLASS  SHROPSHIRES ! 

Fifty  Bowen-Jones  yearling  rams  from  1892  Impor¬ 
tations  are  selling  to  our  oldest  and  best  breeders. 
Send  for  catalogue. 

THE  WILLOWS,  Paw  Paw,  Mich. 


LEVI  P.  MORTON’S 

ELLERSLIE  GUERNSEYS 

Largest  Guernsey  Herd  in  the  World. 

Cows  give 
0,000  to  11,000 
pounds  milk 
per  year  wlth- 
out  forcing. 

Milk  from 
fresh  cows,  4)$ 
to  7  per  cent 
fat. 

BULLS  ONLY 
FOR  SALE. 

H.  M.  COTTRELL,  Supt.,  Ehlnecllflf,  N.  Y. 


High-Class  Jersey  Cattle. 

SUPERIOR  REGISTERED  A.  J.  C.  C. 
STOCK  ONLY. 


Thodam  of  one  of  our  SERVICE  BULLS  testod 
ofllclally  30  pounds  2J$  ounces  butter  In  seven  days 
and  gave  1891  pounds  of  milk  In  31  days.  For  another 
bull.slreof  19  great  butter  cows,  we  refused  iW15,000 
In  general  no  animal  for  less  than  $200;  occasionally 
a  bull-calf  for  $100,  when  marked  with  whtto,  which 
Is  not  so  fashionable.  Inferior  ones  we  knock  in 
the  head.  No  catalogue  of  Jerseys.  Write  for 
what  you  want. 

MILLER  *  SIBLEY, 
Franklin,  Venango  County,  Pa. 
Mention  this  paper. 


AYRSHIRES  FOR  SALE. 

A  very  choice  lot  of  thoroughbred  Ayrshire  calves 
—bulls  and  heifers— entitled  to  Immediate  registry, 
the  offspring  of  deep-milking  cows,  and  from  a  bull 
notable  for  his  tine  dalpv  points.  Price,  f.  o.  I>.  hero, 
itS’/JO  each.  I).  M.  CAMPBELL,  Oneonta,  N  Y. 


LYNFELD  HOLSTEINS! 

Young  Cows  and  Heifers,  fresh  or  to  calve  soon, 
served  by  Royal  Wamogo  and  Calphurnla’s  Morcedes' 
Prince.  Also  Young  Stock.  Bargains  to  quick  buy¬ 
ers,  In  car  lots  or  singly.  Dorset-llorn  Sheep. 

J  M.  HAM,  Lynfeld  Farm, 

Washington  Hollow,  N.  Y. 


Was  awarded  TWO  first  premiums 
at  Madison  Square  Garden,  Feb. 
9th,  1892,  first  of  $25.  In  gold  for 
the  best  hatch, firstof  $25.  In  gold 
for  the  best  machine  in  operation 
at  the  show,  all  the  lead'ng  ma¬ 
chines  competing.  More  than 
1800  ducks,  chicks  and  turkeys 
fromone  machine  In  seven  weeks. 
Price  reduced.  Thousands  In 
successfuloperatlon  In  U.S.,  Can¬ 
ada  and  Europe.  Satisfaction  uni¬ 
versal.  Over  30  first  premiums. 


Send  for  Circulars.  JAMES  RANKIN,  So.  Easton,  Mass. 


Incubators  Only  I  f\ 

A.  F.  Williams,  Bristol,  Ct.  1  4mm  ■ 


“MORE  TESTIMONIALS” 

for  same  number  of  machines 
sold  than  any  other  hatcher 
MADE.  60  in  successful  oper¬ 
ation  at  Decntur,  Illinois.  228 
chicks  hatched  at  one  time 
with  a  200  egg  capacity  Reli¬ 
able  Incubator,  fiend 4c. 
in  stamps  for  new  illustrated 
catalogue.  Address, 

Reliable  Incubator  &  Brooder  Co., Quincy,  III. 


WATERING  DEVICE 

for  LIVE  STOCK  In  STABLES.  Send  for  clrcu 
lars  for  the  only  practical  and  economical  one  In  tho 
market. 

C.  E.  BUCKLEY  A  CO.,  Dover  Plains,  N.Y  : 


GENERAL  ADVERTISING  RATES 

— OF— 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 


Standing  at  the  head  of  the  Agricultural  Press,  goes 
to  every  Inhabited  section  of  North  America,  and  Its 
readers  are  the  leading  men  In  their  communities. 
FiTThey  are  Buyers. 

ADVERTISING  RATES. 

Ordinary  Advertisements,  per  agate  line  (14 

lines  to  the  Inch) . 30 

One  thousand  lines  or  more  within  one  year 
from  date  of  flrst  Insertion,  per  agate  line.  .25  “ 

Yearly  orders,  occupying  10  or  more  lines. 

per  agate  line . 25  '* 

Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “Adu.,”  per 

line  leaded . ...75  • 

No  Advertisement  received  for  less  than  #1 
for  each  insertion.  Cash  must  accompany 
all  orders  for  transient  advertisements. 

PIT  A  BSOLUTKLY  ONE  PRICE  ONLY. 

Terms  of  Subscription. 

The  subscription  price  of  The  Rural  Nkw-Yokkkr 

Single  copy,  per  year . $2.00 

Great  Britain,  eland,  Australia  and 

Germany  perz  ear,  post-paid . .....$3.04  (12s.  fid 

France . . . .  3.04  (It'M  fr.) 

French  Colonves.. .  4.08  ir. 

Entered*.  Post-Office  at  New  York  City,  N.  Y.,  as 
econd-class  mall  matter. 

THE  BUBAL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 
Time*  Building,  New  York 
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THE  FALL. 

These  are  the  kind  of  mlldlsh  days 
That  cheer  an'  brace  an’  cool  a  fellow. 

The  woodland  leaves  begin  to  blare 
An'  all  outdoors  gets  kind  of  mellow. 

The  elm  tree’s  dozing  in  a  haze. 

The  afternoons  get  soft  and  stiller. 

An’  from  the  ash  tree  swings  and  sways 
A  soft  an’  pudgy  caterpillar. 

— Chicago  News  Record. 

The  devil  loves  a  church  member  who 
sponges  his  preaching,  but  pays  full 
price  for  his  cigars  and  tobacco. — Ram's 
Horn. 

Two  Philadelphians  have  dropped  dead 
within  a  week  while  sitting  at  a  window 
looking  at  a  funeral  procession.  Phila¬ 
delphians  cannot  stand  excitement. — 
New  York  Herald. 

Bloobumper:  “In  Holland  they  have 
women  to  attend  to  the  railway  switches.” 
Spatts  :  “  And  in  this  country  women  are 
employed  to  work  the  educational 
switches.  ” — Detroit  Free  Press. 

The  Green-eyed  .Monster.  —  Jess  : 
“  They  went  to  the  mountains  on  their 
wedding  trip,  and  Ethel  was  wretched.” 
Bess:  “  What  was  the  trouble?”  Jess: 
“George  fell  in  love  with  the  scenery.” 
— Puck. 

Making  Progress. — Drawing  Teacher 
(despondently):  “That  thing  you  have 
drawn  looks  more  like  a  cow  than 
like  a  horse.”  Fair  Pupil  (brightly) : 
“  Why,  of  course,  professor,  it  is  a  cow.” 
— Tid-Dits. 

Northerner  :  “I  am  told  that  the 
razor-back  hogs  you  have  down  here  are 
very  fast  runners.”  Southerner  :  “  Fast ! 
Say,  I’ve  known  some  of  them  hogs,  sail, 
to  outrun — to  outrun  other  razor-back 


OJfllMyillMO 


Canada  TJnleached  Hard-wood 


IMPORTERS  OF 


S  BULBOUS  ROOTS. 

HYACINTHS,  TULIPS,  DAFFODILS, 

LILY  OF  THE  VALLEY  PIPS,  AUKATUM  and  all  other 

JAPAN  LILIES,  BERMUDA  EASTER  LILIES,  TUBEROSES,  &c. 

^  Descriptive  Priced  Catalogue  Mailed  Free  on  Applicatijon. 

U) 

\v  &  ^  Thorburn  &  Co  J5 JohnS:  NewYork.  / 


TF  :E$,  SHRUBS,  ROSES,  BULBS. 


»i 


We  offtr  for  the  Coming  Season  one  of  the  finest  stocks  we  haue 
ever  grown;  handsome  blocks  of  Standard  and  Dwarf 
Pear,  Plum,  Peach,  Quince,  Grape  Vines,  Carolina 
Poplars,  Kilmarnock  Willows,  Etc. 


Eiery  Nurseryman,  Dealer  and  Planter  should  send  for  our 
FREE  CATALOGUE  AND  PRICE  LIST. 

38>h  YEAR-900  ACRES— 28  GREENHOUSES. 

The  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO.,  Painesville,  Lake  Co.,  Ohio. 


For  MAPLE,  SORGHUM,  CIDER,  and  FRUIT  JELLIES.^ 

Corrugated  Pas  over  Firebox,  doubling  boiling  capacity 


Small  interchangeable  Byrnp 
pans  (connected  by  siphons)  _____ 
easily  handled  for  |  cleansing  and  storing,  and  a  Period  " 
Automatic  Regulator.  The  Champion  is  as  groat  an 
improvement  over  the  Oook  Pan  as  the  latter  was  over  tho  old  iron 
kettle,  hang  on  a  fence  rail.  Catalogues  mailed  free  on  application. 

THE  G.  H.  GRIMM  MFG.  CO.,  Hudson,  Ohio,  and  Rutland,  Vt. 


Acknowledged  the  most  satisfactory  fertilizer 
We  have  best  facilities  for  supplying  our  customers 
first  quality  at  low  prices. 

48-page  pamphlet  free.  Write  for  prices  to 

munroe,  deforest  a  co., 

Successors  to  Munboe,  Judson  &  Stroup 
32  Arcade  Block,  Oswego,  N.  Y 


hmf  LaW  ^  PLANTING. 

Our  importation  of  choicest  HYACINTHS, 
TULIPS,  DAFFODILS,  CROCUS,  etc., 
has  just  arrived,  and  we  are  prepared  to  supply 
the  REST  BULBS  at  llie  Lowest  Prices. 

free."  ELLWANGER  &  BARRY, 

’YIt.  Hope  Nurseries, _ l{  o-lies'er.  N.  Y. 


JONES’  WHEATS. 

The  originator  offers  a  special  bargain  on  his 
wheats  to  close  out  stock  on  band.  Winter  Fife,  $2 
per  bushel;  10  bushels  119.  This  sort  only  requires 
one  bushel  of  seed  to  the  acre  and  can  be  sown 
later  than  any  other  sort  and  is  next  to  rye 
in  hardiness.  American  Bronze,  $1.50  per  bushel; 
Early  Red  Clawson,  $1.50  per  bushel;  True  Jones’ 
Square  Head,  or  Harvest  Queen,  $1.75  per  bnshel,  10 
busbels,  $15. 

Early  Genesee  Giant,  a  new  wonder  In  the  wheat 
lne  and  will  be  the  most  popular  of  all.  A  trial  two 
ounce  packet,  $1;  six  packets,  $5,  with  directions  to 
grow  a  fancy  plot.  Send  for  descriptive  price  list  to 

3ST.  JOKTES, 

Le  Roy,  Genesee  Co.,  N.  Y. 


hogs. — Life. 

Mamma  :  “  Now,  be  a  good  boy,  Frank, 
and  I’ll  take  you  out  as  soon  as  the  rain 
stops.”  Frank:  “I’d  rather  be  bad  for 
awhile.”  Mamma  (astonished):  “Why?” 
Frank  :  “  ’Cause  I  don’t  think  the  rain  is 
going  to  stop  to-day.” — Harper's  Young 
People. 

Honeymoon  Cookery:  “And  so  my 
little  wife  cooked  this  all  herself  ?  What 
does  she  call  it  ?  ”  “Well,  I  started  it 
for  bread,  but  after  it  came  out  of  the 
oven  I  concluded  I’d  better  put  sauce  on 
it  and  call  it  pudding.” — Life. 

“Oh,  Mr.  Hunker!”  exclaimed  Miss 
Dorothy,  who  is  an  enthusiastic  ornitho¬ 
logist,  “which  of  the  American  song 
birds  are  you  fondest  of?”  “  I  prefer 
the  hen,  Miss  Dorothy.”  “  But  the  hen 
isn’t  a  song  bird.”  “  Well,  it’s  the  only 
bird  whose  lay  I  care  for.” — Detroit  Free 
Press. 


$UjWcUaneou0  gydvmitfinj). 

In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yokkkr. 


PLOW  UNDER  THE  WEEDS 

THE  LAMBERT  PLOW  COLTER 

Cuts  the  sod,  bears  down  the  weeds,  and  clears  away  all  rubbish  and  obstructions. 
It  Is  Impossible  to  clog  a  plow  with  a  LAMBERT  COLTER  attached.  It  lessens  the 
draft,  and  makes  the  work  easier  for  both  man  and  team.  It  Is  simple, 
strong  and  durable.  It  can  be  attached  to  any  plow.  It  Is  just  the  thing 
for  plowing  under  green  crops.  It  Is  guaranteed  to  do  Its  work  on  any  land, 
no  matter  how  encumbered  with  weeds,  green  crop  or  other  litter.  Once 
In  a  neighborhood  every  one  wants  It.  Its  low  price  brings  It  within  the 
reach  of  every  one  who  uses  a  plow 

Colter  with  Clamp  to  fit  any  Plow,  *3. 

For  particulars  address 

LAMBERT  &  YOUNG,  Belfast,  Maine. 

PATENT  ALLOWED  JULY  29,  1892. 


Many  Old  r  A  D  kl  C 

Worn-Out  “  M  II  If!  O 


that  farms  and  gTJ'de1^  Won’t  Produce  a  Profit. 


Wnrn  Hilt  0  ■  ■  ■■■  a  1  The  rich,  loamy  soil  of  Michigan  Karins  produces  a  fine  crop 

IfOrn-UlU  ■  ■  ■  ■■  mw  without  this  expense.  The  near  markets,  general  healthfulness 

of  climate  and  freedom  from  cvclones,  blizzards,  together  with  good  society,  churches,  etc.,  make  Michigan 
Farms  the  best  in  the  world.  Write  to  me  and  I  will  tell  you  how  to  get  the  best  farms  on  long  tune; 
low  rate  of  interest.  O.  M.  BARNES,  Land  Commissioner,  Lansing,  Mich. 


THE  LEVIN  PRUNER. 


Peaches! 
Peaches ! 
Peaches ! 
Peaches ! 
Peaches ! 


For  the  past  2  years  I  have  grown 

the  Earliest 

peaches 

in  the  United  States, 

on  the  muck  lands  of  FLORIDA 
and  they  brought  as  high  as  $8  per 
box.  For  Information  on  Fruit 
Growing,  Sugar,  Rice.  Tobacco  and 
muck  lands,  inquire  or  address 

Jt  I  LUflO  321  Bullitt  Building, 

•  I.  LLIllo,  rhlladrlphln,  Fn. 


A  new  principle  in  pruning  shears  is  evident  in  the  Levin ;  or,  rather,  a  new 
application  of  the  old  principle  that  a  sliding,  diagonal  cut  is  easier  than  a  straight 
direct-pressure  cut.  This  appears  to  be  the  best  thing  yet  offered  in  pruners,  and 
is  strongly  indorsed  by  horticulturists.  Although  the  patent  was  secured  only  in 

.rim.. 

dry  oak  of  that  size.  Made  of  the  finest  steel ;  cuts  as  smooth  and  clean  as  a  knife 
and  much  faster  and  easier.  Price,  SI. 25,  postpaid.  With  a  new  yearly  subscrip¬ 
tion  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker  only  .$2.00.  Get  your  neighbor  to  subscribe  and 
keep  the  pruner  for  yourself. 


THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  Times  Building,  New  York. 


Ley  CUTTER. 

ForEitsilageand  Dry  Forage. 

- — rj  Six  sizes,  for  hand, 


horse  and  steam  power. 

* [tE  !a  drawing  and 

^  I nL- saving  of  power  and 

OTlLrTr11"!""”™^  te-pv  increase  of  capacity. 

AMESadpL0WyC0.f 
Send  for  circulars  and  catalogue.  Boston  and  New  York. 


a  an  PllimC  hear  abund/int  crop3  rrrry 
dll  I  I U III 0  i/iai  in  localities  where  cur- 
~i  and  black  knot  entirely  destroy  other 
kinds.  jilKOO  per  acre  can  be  made  the  3d 
year.  Send  stamp  for  Plum  circ.  and  Catal’c 
of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees  and  Plants. 
WM.  F.  BASSETT  &  SON.  Hammonton,  N.  J. 


TO  FRUIT  GROWERS. 

Parties  with  some  capital  who  desire  to  engage  In 
Peach-growing  on  a  large  scale  In  Georgia,  will  do 
well  to  correspond  with  T.  O.  8KELLIE.  Macon,  Ga. 


A  J.  C.  C.  HEIFER  CALF— 14  times  to 
sire  of  Mary  Anne,  867  lbs.,  once  to  Kuro- 
tas,  778  lbs.;  also  to  Ramapo,  sire  of  dam  Euro- 
tisaina,  945  lbs.  Also  a  Bull  Calf  of  bent  butter 
strain;  sire  Nancy  Stoke  Pogls  25031,  dam  by 
Lord  Victor  Pogis  14499,  whose  dam  tested  21  lbs 
5  oz.  Both  solid  fawn.  Price  very  low. 

E.  L.  CLARKSON.  Tivoli,  N.  Y. 


BUTTER 


NAME  PRINTS,”  for  Dairy  and 
Farm  use.  AGENTS  WANTED 
Circular  Free 


E.  TAYLOR  &  CO.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


CIDER 


MACHINERY 

Power  Screw  ; 

Hydraulio,  or  5 
Knuckle  Joint) 

Graters,  Elevators,  Etc. 

Boomer  &  Boschert  Press  Co. 

118  W.  Wator  St.,  Syracuse,  IT.  7, 
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Home  OF  THE  Green  Mountain  Grape.  large,  of  the  Connecticut  State  Horticultural  Society,  The  Green  Mountain  Grape. 

The  firm  of  Stephen  Hoyt’s  Sons  of  New  Canaan,  of  the  Connecticut  State  hoard  of  Agriculture  and,  in  The  Messrs.  Hoyt  have  been  specially  well  known 
Conn.,  is  well-known  in  the  nursery  trade,  not  only  in  addition  to  these,  many  noted  horticulturists  and  to  horticulturists  for  a  few  years  past,  as  the  intro- 

New  England,  but  generally  through  the  Middle  and  others  interested  in  rural  pursuits.  The  early  part  of  ducers  of  the  Green  Mountain  Grape,  and  a  part  of  our 

Western  States.  It  was  established  by  Stephen  Hoyt  the  day  was  spent  in  driving  about  these  wonderful  purpose  in  visiting  their  charming  place  was  to  see 

in  1849;  latei  his  two  sons  became  partners  and  in  nurseries.  About  200  acres  of  land  are  planted  to  this  excellent  grape  in  its  home.  Their  vineyard  is  on 

1879,  at  his  death,  succeeded  to  the  business  which  young  trees  and  a  more  beautiful  sight  it  would  be  hard  land  sloping  to  the  north— decidedly  unfavorable  for 

they  have  since  carried  on  under  the  firm  name  of  to  find.  Not  less  than  15  acres  were  in  young  peach  earliness,  yet  on  September  1  the  Green  Mountain 

Stephen  Hoyt  s  Sons.  The  place  contains  about  GOO  trees — part  budded  last  year  and  ready  for  the  fall  was  ripe  enough  to  market — not  dead  ripe  nor  at  its 

acres  of  land  Connecticut  land,  io-day  it  is  in  a  trade,  and  part  just  budded  which  will  take  another  best,  but  fairly  well  ripened.  Another  week  would 

fertile  condition,  freed  from  stones  and  marsh  in  season.  They  also  grow  very  largely  of  apple,  plum  have  made  it  perfect.  Hut,  when  we  reflect  that  the 
shape  for  work  which  needs  to  be  done  in  the  best  and  forest  trees  as  well  as  of  all  the  small  fruits —  season  is  almost  if  not  quite  a  week  late,  the  condition 

possible  manner.  What  it  has  cost  to  reduce  this  strawberries,  raspberries,  currants,  blackberries,  etc.  of  the  grape  was  such  that  no  one  can  question  its 


HYDRANGEA  PAN1CULATA  GRANDIFLORA  IN  S.  HOYT’S  SONS’  NURSERY.  Fig.  251. 


naturally  rough,  much  of  it  rocky  land  to  its  present  Their  nursery  stock  was  all  in  the  most  thrifty  con-  claims  of  being  an  early  variety.  The  vines  were 
fertile  condition,  it  would  be  hard  to  tell.  Hut  it  has  dition  possible  and  showed  painstaking  and  thorough  heavily  loaded  with  fruit.  One  notable  feature  was 
taken  the  labors  of  more  than  one  generation,  who  cultivation.  the  most  marked  tendency  of  the  bunches  to  shoulder, 

have  successively  compelled  an  inhospitable  soil  to  One  of  the  most  beautiful  sights  we  have  ever  seen  scarcely  a  bunch  being  found  without  one,  and  the 
become  a  blooming,  fertile  and  productive  tract.  It  was  a  plantation  of  young  Hydrangea  paniculata  gran-  shoulder  seemed  in  many  cases  almost  as  large  as  the 
is  a  monument  of  Connecticut  patience  and  of  Yankee  diflora.  There  were  about  a  dozen  rows,  each  per-  parent  bunch.  The  foliage  was  vigorous  and  clean, 
thrift— a  perpetual  object-lesson  to  the  sluggards  in  haps  30  rods  in  length  and  every  bush  was  loaded  with  and  the  vines  generally  looked  thrifty  and  healthy, 
agriculture,  which  they  would  be  wise  to  study.  its  beautiful  blooms— great  masses  of  white,  slowly  We  have  eaten  some  of  the  grapes  picked  a  few  days 

It  has  been  the  custom  for  several  years  past  to  turning  to  a  copperisli  pink  and  bending  down  under  later  which  were  perfectly  ripe.  We  have  only  good 
have  what  is  known  as  a  “  Field  Day  ”  on  the  farm  of  their  weight.  One  can  hardly  imagine  the  attractive-  words  for  it.  The  pulp  is  tender,  generally  with  but 
Stephen  Hoyt’s  Sons,  and  in  compliance  with  an  in-  ness  of  this  great  mass  of  flowers,  nor  how  intensely  a  single  seed,  sweet  and  sprightly,  and  free  from  foxi- 
vitation,  a  representative  of  I  he  Rlral  New-Yorker  it  appealed  to  the  taste  of  a  lover  of  flowers,  fresh  ness.  The  variety  is  deserving  of  a  general  planting, 
journeyed  thither  on  the  morning  of  September  1st.  from  the  city  streets.  It  was  so  beautiful  that  we  have  and  is  especially  valuable  for  sections  where  the 
1  here  were  present  representatives  of  the  press  at  had  it  reproduced  from  a  photograph  ;  see  Fig.  251.  season  is  too  short  for  the  majority  of  our  grapes. 
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We  are  glad  to  know  that  the  demand  for  this  excel¬ 
lent  grape  shows  that  it  is  being  quite  largely  planted. 

Under  the  Maples. 

About  one  o’clock  the  entire  company  numbering 
about  75,  sat  down  to  an  excellent  collation,  the  tables 
being  set  under  the  magnificent  maples  which  adorn  a 
part  of  the  lawn.  After  dinner  an  hour  or  so  was 
spent  in  listening  to  brief  speeches  from  the  gentle¬ 
men  present,  the  programme  being  opened  by  a  capital 
address  from  Col.  .James  Wood,  ex-President  of  the 
New  York  State  Agricultural  Society.  Others  fol¬ 
lowed  until  the  hour  for  driving  to  the  train  surprised 
the  party.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  all  who  were  present 
went  away  profoundly  impressed  with  the  business 
enterprise  of  the  Messrs.  Hoyts,  of  the  many  good  qual¬ 
ities  of  the  Green  Mountain  Grape  and  the  hospitality 
of  Mrs.  Iloyt,  who  presided  over  that  feature  of  a 
most  pleasant  day. 

Grape  Notes  from  Central  NewYork 

80 MK  NEGLECTED  VARIETIES  REMEMBERED. 

Every  autumn,  as  I  read  the  statements  excommuni¬ 
cating  the  Jessica  Grape  from  the  vineyards  of  some 
of  our  best  horticultural  writers,  I  am  constrained  to 
ask  them  for  the  evidence  on  which  the  sentence  has 
been  pronounced.  “  Worthless,”  they  say,  but  seldom 
specify  points.  I  have  grown  Jessica  seven  years,  and 
this  is  what  I  find  :  An  early  yielder,  a  fairly  strong 
grower,  an  abundant  producer,  the  earliest  to  ripen, 
and  almost  absolutely  disease-proof.  As  for  the  fruit, 

I  call  it  very  nearly  equal  to  Delaware  in  all  points, 
while  fully  four  weeks  earlier.  From  accurate  count¬ 
ing  I  find  that  Jessica  contains  no  more  seeds  than 
Delaware. 

Another  of  the  favorites  at  our  place  that  has  been 
indiscriminately  condemned,  is  Eldorado.  I  acknowl¬ 
edge  that  it  sometimes  sets  imperfect  clusters,  owiDg 
perhaps  to  defective  fertilizing ;  and  that  the  fruit 
steins  have  a  habit  of  mildewing.  My  vines  this  year 
are  exempt  from  all  defects  and  I  think  1  can  say 
that  Eldorado  is  the  only  grape  on  my  list — over  50 
sorts  in  all — that  can  be  called  in  first-rate  condition. 
Hayes  is  almost  first-rate,  though  a  few  of  the  clust¬ 
ers  contain  diseased  berries. 

The  group  of  five  sorts  on  which  I  received  a  first 
prize  (amateur  class)  at  the  State  Fair  contained  these: 
Brighton,  Eldorado,  Hayes,  Jessica,  Pocklington. 
Worden  would  have  been  substituted  for  Hayes  or 
Jessica  if  perfect  specimens  could  have  been  found, 
but  Worden  is  sorely  afflicted  this  year.  First,  the 
birds — robins  especially — have  made  havoc  in  my  vines 
since  the  first  appearance  of  coloring  in  August ;  sec¬ 
ond,  the  black  rot  has  been  especially  severe  upon 
Worden,  although  the  soil  conditions  were  exception¬ 
ally  fine  ;  third,  an  insect,  which  I  call  the  grape  cur- 
culio,  has  found  us  out  and  has  chosen  my  favorite 
black  variety  to  devastate.  I  have  not  yet  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  finding  a  cluster  of  Worden  Grapes  that  is 
not  infected,  and  generally  about  one-half  of  the  ber¬ 
ries  in  a  cluster  are  spoiled  by  this  creature.  It  is  the 
third  year  this  pest  has  been  noticed  on  my  place. 
I  have  not  tried  bagging  as  a  protection  against  this 
new  destroyer,  but  shall  probably  resort  to  it  next 
year.  I  know  of  no  other  effective  protection  against 
birds.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  none  of  the  white 
grapes  has  thus  far  been  attacked  by  the  latter. 
They  seem  to  think  that  a  grape  is  not  ripe  without 
color.  Brighton  is  their  first  choice,  and  without 
bagging  I  would  not  have  been  able  to  find  enough 
perfect  specimens  for  the  exhibit  at  the  fair. 

Taking  Onondaga  County  as  a  whole,  I  think  the 
grape  crop  is  not  more  than  10  per  cent  of  a  normal 
yield.  Only  vines  that  were  thoroughly  protected 
lasiautumn,  are  yielding  fruit  at  all,  while  the  sev¬ 
eral  hurtful  causes  I  have  alluded  to  have  in  some 
vineyards  made  a  clean  sweep  of  all  the  fruit.  Con¬ 
cords  are  especially  poor  and  scarce.  In  some  cases 
Delawares  are  totally  ruined  through  the  premature 
falling  of  the  leaves.  The  Rogers’s  series  are  sur¬ 
prisingly  healthy.  joiin  t.  Roberts. 

Why  Should  Fruit  Growers  “Treat?” 

ALL  HANDS  ASK  THEM  TO  “  GIVE.” 

It  has  become  the  custom  with  laborers,  mechan¬ 
ics,  merchants  and  ministers  alike  to  expect  the 
freedom  of  the  orchards  of  the  fruit  grower  and 
the  privilege  of  helping  themselves  to  the  fruit  grown 
by  the  industry  and  watchful  care  of  the  owner.  They 
pass  along  the  road  and,  seeing  luscious  and  valuable 
fruit,  proceed  to  appropriate  10,  20  or  50  cents’  worth 
of  the  unconverted  proceeds  of  the  grower’s  labor.  If 
the  proprietor  be  in  the  orchard,  they  go  to  him,  and, 
after  greeting,  remark  about  the  beautiful  fruit.  The 
farmer,  of  course,  says,  “Help  yourselves.”  They  do. 
Careless  and  improvident  farmers  always  say  thus. 
Occasionally  an  honest,  industrious,  hard-working  and 
high-minded  farmer,  who  has  moral  courage  to  match, 
says  :  “  Hands  off  !  I  raise  that  fruit  to  sell.”  Then 


the  outraged  wayfarers  spend  an  hour  on  the  street 
corner  relating  to  the  horrified  listeners  how  they  went 
into  Brown’s  orchard  to  get  some  fruit  to  eat  and  were 
told  they  would  have  to  pay  for  it !  Ever  after,  at  the 
mention  of  the  name  of  farmer  Brown,  these  outraged 
individuals  have  but  to  relate  the  incidents  to  prove  to 
one-half  of  the  people — the  half  who  have  not  in  them 
the  sense  of  justice,  and  who  are  little  capable  of  grasp¬ 
ing  moral  truths — that  farmer  Brown  is  a  penurious, 
indecent  individual,  not  worthy  of  the  confidence  and 
good-will  of  the  community.  They  relate  the  circum¬ 
stances  to  their  unfortunate  children,  and  tell  them 
that  farmer  Brown  ought  to  be  hooted  out  of  the 
country.  Farmer  Brown  goes  to  town  and  into  Smith’s 
grocery.  Smith  is  a  friend  of  Brown,  and  receives  gifts 
from  his  orchard  ;  but  does  Brown  expect  him  to  give 
him  a  kit  of  mackerel,  a  pound  of  coffee  or  a  clothes¬ 
pin?  No,  sir.  The  kit  of  mackerel  is  §1.82  ;  the  pound 
of  coffe  is  27  cents,  and  the  clothes-pin  is  one  cent. 

After  all,  is  the  fruit  grower  generous  who  gives 
away  his  fruit  because  it  is  demanded  ?  Is  he  a  bene¬ 
factor  ?  Why  not  be  a  real  benefactor  and  truly  gen¬ 
erous,  and  by  refusing  to  give  alms,  give  to  the  extor¬ 
tioner  a  lesson  that  would  be,  to  him,  a  lasting  good. 
The  man  who  treats  the  fruit  beggar  and  the  fruit 
pilferer  as  common  enemies  and  drives  them  to  a  real¬ 
ization  of  their  beggarly  or  thieving  attitude  is  a 
public  benefactor.  Oftentimes  we  meet  a  person  who 
is  a  good  man  in  most  ways — who  loves  his  wife  and 
children  and  is  kind  to  his  neighbors,  who  pays  his 
debts,  and  whose  word  is  good  even  in  a  horse  trade, 
and  who  never  stole  anything  else,  excuse  himself 
for  sometime  having  stolen  some  fruit — just  once — 
and  he  gives  as  a  good  and  sufficient  reason  that  the 
man  from  whom  he  stole  (he  doesn't  say  stole)  it  was 
awfully  “stingy”  and  “mean.”  Which  is  the  worse, 
my  brother,  to  be  stingy  and  mean,  or  to  be  a  thief  ? 
And,  after  all,  were  they  stingy  and  mean  ?  Are  you 
not  as  poor  an  interpreter  of  their  acts  as  of  your  own? 

If  local  journals  would  treat  of  this  subject  they 
would  do  a  great  service  to  their  communities.  They 


Stone  Boat  for  two  Hands.  Fig.  252. 


would  bring  home  to  thousands  a  realization  that 
begging  is  begging,  and  that  stealing  is  stealing ;  that 
to  steal  fruit  is  morally  as  bad  as  to  steal  anything  else 
of  equal  value,  and  is  like  the  tiny  stream  across  the 
levee  which  soon  makes  a  way  for  the  mighty  river. 

South  Haven,  Mich.  A.  e.  b. 

Another  Stone  Carrier. 

The  device  for  carrying  stone  shown  at  Fig.  222,  on 
page  522,  is  too  clumsy  and  wrong  side  up.  I  send  a 
rough  sketch  of  a  boat  (see  Fig.  252),  which  I  have 
used  for  15  years  or  more.  Many  of  my  neighbors 
have  used  it  also.  I  never  saw  another  like  it.  With 
only  four  bolts  it  shuts  up  in  a  small  compass.  One 
hasn’t  to  dig  in  the  mud  or  thistles  to  get  hold  of  the 
handles.  s.  p.  kimball. 

Horticultural  Gossip. 

In  a  recent  conversation  with  Mr.  M.  Jansen,  a 
prominent  official  of  the  Ulster  County  Agricultural 
Society  and  a  well-known  fruit  grower,  he  said  he  was 
seriously  contemplating  the  policy  of  substituting 
Brightons  for  Concords  in  his  vineyards.  With  him, 
since  the  introduction  of  the  spraying  process,  the 
Brighton  is  as  productive  as  the  Concord,  and  brings 
much  better  prices.  Specimens  of  his  Brightons  seen 
this  year  were  unusually  large  and  fine. 

“  How  do  Brightons  sell?”  we  queried  of  a  prominent 
commission  man,  since  the  above  conversation. 

“They  are  a  decided  drag,”  was  the  answer.  An 
examination  of  the  Brightons  he  had  to  sell  explained 
why  they  dragged.  They  were  very  poor  specimens — 
small  and  imperfect  bunches,  berries  undersized  and  a 
dirty  brown  in  color,  instead  of  the  bright  shade 
which  a  good  Brighton  has  and,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
they  were  off  in  flavor.  It  was  no  wonder  that  such 
Brightons  did  not  sell. 

The  nomenclature  of  fruit  at  some  of  the  county 
fairs  is  in  a  terrible  condition.  At  a  recent  fair  there 
were  three  plates  of  Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey  pears. 
One  was  labeled  Beurr6  Gris,  one  Virgalieu  and  the 
other  Sheldon.  All  three  were  good  specimens  of  this 
well-known  pear.  Just  such  errors  pervaded  the 
whole  fruit  exhibit  and  iquch  careful  work  \y^s  neces¬ 
sary  to  straighten  it  out. 


A  grape,  called  the  Early  Ohio,  was  on  exhibition 
at  the  recent  New  York  State  Fair,  for  wThich  its  dis¬ 
seminators  make  great  claims,  such  as  that  it  is  ten 
days  earlier  than  Moore’s  Early,  etc.  We  examined 
it  on  the  third  day  of  the  fair.  It  is  about  the  size  of 
Early  Victor,  but  of  much  poorer  quality.  At  this 
date,  it  was  very  sour,  utterly  unfit  for  table  use.  It 
would  not  sell  for  as  much  as  Champion  in  the  New 
York  market,  though  it  is  just  about  as  good.  It  is  a 
great  mistake  to  disseminate  such  poor  grapes — we 
have  far  too  many  of  them  now. 

The  black  knot  law,  passed  by  the  recent  legisla¬ 
ture,  should  be  vigorously  enforced.  In  almost  every 
community  there  will  be  found  some  careless  farmers 
who  allow  black  knot  to  remain  on  their  trees.  Not 
satisfied  with  infecting  their  own,  they  propagate 
germs  enough  to  spread  over  every  orchard  within  a 
mile  of  them.  Make  them  cut  down  the  trees  or  ex¬ 
cise  and  burn  the  affected  limbs. 


A  Discussion  of  Fertilizers. 

Part  VII. 

We  have  seen  that  many  of  our  soils  are  deficient  in 
potash.  How  shall  the  deficiency  be  supplied?  The 
main  dependence  of  most  farmers  for  soil  fertility  is 
upon  stable  manure  and  fertilizers.  The  composition  of 
manure  varies  greatly,  but  as  it  is  handled  in  ordinary 
farm  practice  there  is  usually  a  large  loss  of  potash 
before  it  reaches  the  field.  In  the  experiments  at  Cor¬ 
nell  with  horse  manure  exposed  to  the  weather,  the 
per  cent  of  loss  of  the  three  elements  of  plant  food 
was,  nitrogen  60 ;  phosphoric  acid,  47 ;  potash,  76. 
In  cow  manure  the  loss  of  potash  was  less,  being  only 
eight  per  cent,  while  the  loss  of  phosphoric  acid  was 
19  per  cent.  But  even  where  manure  receives  the  best 
care,  it  cannot  be  depended  upon  to  supply  potash  to 
a  soil  where  that  element  is  greatly  deficient.  If 
manure  enough  to  supply  the  lack  of  potash  is  put  on, 
too  much  nitrogen  is  applied,  and  often  too  much 
phosphoric  acid,  and  this  causes  loss.  We  must, 
therefore,  turn  to  chemicals  for  our  supply  of  potash. 

But  in  what  form  shall  we  use  them  ?  Shall  we  buy 
the  ordinary,  ready-mixed  fertilizers,  or  use  a  mixture 
of  our  own  ?  Let  us  quote  again  from  the  Hatch 
Station  Bulletin  No.  14  :  “  Farmers  who  have  used 
commercial  fertilizers  have,  as  a  rule,  bought  phos¬ 
phates  or  fertilizers  rich  in  phosphoric  acid,  and  con¬ 
taining  little  or  no  potash.”  How  much  potash  do  the 
ordinary  fertilizers  contain  ?  The  average  composition 
of  17  standard  brands  sold  in  Vermont  in  1891  is  shown 
in  the  following  table,  taken  from  the  State  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  Bulletin  No  23. 


Name  of  fertilizing 
Ingredient. 

Nitrogen . 

Soluble  phos.  acid . 

Reverted  phos.  acid.... 
Insoluble  phos.  acid.... 
Available  phos.  acid  ... 

Total  phos.  acid . 

Potash . 

Total  valuation  per  ton 


Pounds  in 

Pounds  in  Price  per 

Valuation  at 

a  hundred. 

a  ton. 

pound. 

1891  prices. 

2.56 

51 

1 

$  T.94 

6.37 

127 

8 

10.19 

2.98 

58 

4.35 

2.06 

41 

2 

0.82 

9.26 

183 

11.83 

227 

3.26 

65 

4« 

2.92 

$26.33 


Fifty-seven  brands  of  nitrogenous  superphosphates 
were  analyzed  at  the  Connecticut  Experiment  Station 
in  1891.  The  following  table  shows  their  composition  : 

Highest.  Lowest.  Average. 

Total  nitrogen .  6.06  .73  2.89 

Available  phosphoric  acid .  12.97  4.23  8.90 

Total  phosphoric  acid .  14.78  6.19  10.24 

Potash .  9.95  .93  3.48 


Thirty-eight  brands  of  special  manures  were  anal- 
ized  by  the  same  station  with  the  following  results : 

Highest.  Lowest.  Average. 

Total  nitrogen .  6.90  1.15  3.72 

Readily  available  phosphoric  acid .  10.36  4.38  7.82 

Total  phosphoric  acid .  16.72  5.36  9.39 

Potash .  11.66  1.54  6.74 


Suppose  one  wants  to  put  100  pounds  of  potash  on 
an  acre  of  land.  If  he  buys  an  average  brand  of 
nitrogenous  superphosphate,  in  order  to  get  100  pounds 
of  potash  he  wTill  have  to  purchase  nearly  a  ton  and  a 
half,  in  round  numbers  2,800  pounds.  But  this  amount 
would  contain  250  pounds  of  available  phosphoric  acid 
— 200  pounds  more  than  most  crops  need — and  cost 
§16.  If  he  buys  an  average  brand  of  special  manure, 
he  must  purchase  nearly  1,500  pounds  to  get  100  pounds 
of  potash  and  will  have  to  pay  for  more  than  twice  as 
much  phosphoric  acid  as  he  needs.  But  if  he  buys  200 
pounds  of  muriate  of  potash  at  a  cost  of  §4.30,  he  will 
get  his  100  pounds  of  potash. 

It  is  very  evident  that  the  average  commercial  fer¬ 
tilizer  greatly  lacks  in  potash.  Of  the  57  brands  of 
nitrogenous  superphosphates  sold  in  Connecticut  last 
year,  only  five  contained  over  six  per  cent  of  potash, 
and  these  were  guaranteed  to  contain  5,  6,  6,  7  and  10 
pounds  in  100  pounds  of  fertilizer.  Of  the  38  brands 
of  special  manures,  10  wTere  guaranteed  to  contain 
over  seven  per  cent  of  potash,  and  the  average  guar¬ 
anteed  amount  in  them  was  a  little  less  than  10  pounds 
in  100. 

If  a  soil  is  deficient  in  potash  and  one  wishes  to 
raise  on  it  a  crop  that  needs  a  large  amount,  the 
cheapest  and  best  way  to  supply  the  lack  is  to  buy 
muriate  of  potash.  Where  ensilage  corn  is  grown,  a 
large  amount  of  potash  is  needed.  It  makes  a  great 
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difference  whether  one  raises  12  tons  or  20  tons  of 
ensilage  corn  on  an  acre.  So  with  other  crops.  But 
we  cannot  take  a  big  crop  out  of  the  soil  unless  there 
is  plant  food  for  a  big  crop  in  the  soil.  And  even 
though  there  be  plenty  of  all  other  forms  of  plant 
food,  if  there  is  a  deficiency  of  pctash,  we  cannot  get 
a  maximum  crop.  The  same  is  true  of  phosphoric 
acid  and  nitrogen.  But,  as  we  have  seen,  there  is 
more  likelihood  of  a  deficiency  of  potash  under  ordin¬ 
ary  farm  management  than  of  the  other  elements. 

Lamoille  County,  Vt.  j.  w.  newton. 

Gleanings  from  the  Grangers. 

TAI.K  PICKET)  UP  AT  A  PICNIC. 

The  grangers  of  Tompkins  County,  N.  Y.,  the  other 
day  held  their  annual  picnic  at  Glen  wood,  a  pleasant 
resort  on  Cayauga  Lake,  about  10  miles  from  Ithaca. 
The  almost  continuous  row  of  cottages  which  are  to  be 
found  the  whole  10  miles  shows  how  this  lovely  lake 
is  appreciated  by  city  people.  “  I  don’t  suppose  any 
farmer  owns  one,”  said  a  granger.  “On  my  way  to  the 
picnic  I  saw  but  two  farmers  at  work.  It  is  not  be¬ 


cause  farming  is  such  a  poor  business,  but  because 
they  do  not  care  to  do  so,  that  farmers  do  not  ‘  camp 
out.’  ” 

“Humph!  Sleep  on  brush  nights,  and  fight  ‘skeeters’ 
daytimes  ”  commented  granger  No.  2.  The  outdoor 
life  and  home  comforts  of  the  farmer  are  such  that  he 
cannot  understand  why  any  one  should  wish  to  leave 
home. 

Boys  are  natural  critics.  “  Here  come  a  lot  of 
grangers,”  said  one,  “  you  can  tell  them  by  the  length 
of  their  pants.”  A  suit  that  fits  and  is  becoming  costs 
no  more  than  an  ill-fitting  one.  It’s  only  a  question  of 
a  little  care  in  selection.  If  a  farmer  dresses  his  boy 
in  such  a  manner  that  he  feels  ashamed,  why  should 
the  farmer  scold  the  boy  for  sneaking  around  with 
“  low  trash.” 

Two  men  meet  :  “  Any  sheep  in  your  section  for 
sale  ?” 

“No.  Everybody  is  crazy  for  sheep.  Poor  time  to 
buy.  Sheep  are  high  for  a  few  years  and  then  go 
clear  to  the  other  extreme.  They  are  unstable.” 

“  Yes,”  said  another,  “  I  was  over  in  Seneca  County: 
that's  a  grain  county;  but  they  have  more  sheep  than 
we  have.  The  grain  crop  is  poorer  there  than  here, 
and  they  use  lots  of  phosphate  too.  ’Tain’t  the  stuff 
to  depend  on.” 

“  No  ”  chimed  in  the  next  speaker,  “  got  to  keep 
stock.  Barnyard  manure  is  what  pays.” 

“  Yes  ”  said  No.  6  ;  “  but  when  butter  sells  for  15 
cents  a  pound  all  summer,  how  can  you  afford  to  keep 


cows  ?  ”  This  was  a  poser  and  No.  7  came  to  the 
rescue  with, 

“  Make  winter  butter  and  get  25  cents.” 

“  Oh  !”  sneered  No.  8,  “  with  Timothy  hay  at  $12 
per  ton,  and  corn  meal  way  up,  there  is  more  profit  in 
the  15  cent  butter.” 

“The  ‘  paper  farmers  ’  have  been  yelling,  make  win¬ 
ter  butter,  till  they  are  hoarse,  but  not  one  cow  in  ten 
will  pay  her  board  bill  if  fed  hay  and  grain.” 

“  I  am  selling  off  my  cows,”  said  No.  9. 

“  I  am  selling  cream  which  pays  better,”  said  No.  10. 

“  I  have  a  herd  of  Jerseys  that  will  average  350 
poupds  each  a  year,”  said  No.  11,  “  Some  of  the  cows 


are  fresh  in  the  fall.  When  I  depended  on  hay  and 
grain,  the  butter  cost  22  cents  per  pound.  When  to  this 
are  added  the  labor,  interest  and  loss,  it  exceeds  the 
selling  price.  Some  say,  ‘  don’t  sell  Timothy  hay.’  I 
say  you  cannot  afford  to  feed  it.  My  butter  now  costs 
nine  cents  per  pound.” 

“Great  Scott !”  interrupted  No.  12,  “How  do  you 
do  it  ?  ” 

“  I  feed  ensilage,  which  cost  me  $1.20  per  ton,  as  well 
as  oil  and  cotton-seed  meal  to  my  butter  machines — 
Jerseys.  All  there  is  of  it  is  cheap  food  and  cows  bred 
for  butter.  Winter  butter  is  the  most  profitable.” 

Potatoes  were  reported  as  a  small  crop.  The  early 
ones  are  all  dead  with  the  new  blight,  which  kills  the 
foliage,  but  does  not  cause  the  tubers  to  rot.  The  acre¬ 
age  is  much  reduced.  The  tubers  are  unusually  small, 
scabby  and  rough.  In  Tompkins  County  late  potatoes 
are  dying,  while  in  Seneca  County  they  are  vigorous. 
Why?  Grain  is  a  very  poor  crop.  Many  a  field  of  wheat 
did  not  give  more  than  10  bushels  per  acre  ;  some  six. 
Oats  will  not  average  25.  Corn  is  not  ripe,  and  a  frost 
is  imminent. 

From  these  facts  one  would  conclude  that  potatoes 
and  grain  would  bring  better  prices  than  last  year, 
and,  as  hay  is  already  selling  higher  ($10),  the  wise 
farmer  will  dispose  of  all  surplus  and  unprofitable 
stock.  Only  those  that  are  right  in  every  way  will  pay 
for  their  keeping. 

The  veteran  fruit  grower  of  Ithaca  said  :  “  Currants 
have  not  done  well  for  several  years.  Our  bushes  have 
borne  crops  for  16  years,  and  have  got  the  ‘  currants’ 
all  out  of  the  ground.  Manure  won’t  do.  One  must 
change  location  to  get  good  small-fruit  crops.  Black 
raspberries  are  affected  with  anthracnose,  and  I  think 
all  plantations  will  have  to  be  burned.  If  everybody 
would  quit  raising  for  a  few  years,  the  disease  would 
die  out.  Strawberries  do  not  average  half  as  much 
as  a  few  years  ago.  I  do  not  know  why,  but  the 
average  of  fruit  yields  is  getting  smaller  every  year. 
The  pear  trees  are  making  a  good  growth,  and  we 
hope  for  a  crop  next  year.  The  entire  absence  of  the 
Hies  ( Psylla) ,  which  nearly  killed  the  trees'last  year,  and 
the  absence  of  fruit  this  year  will  give  them  a  chance. 


“Mr.  Chapman,  what  do  you  think  about  the  road 
question  ?”  asked  one. 

“When  I  was  coming  over,”  said  I,  “I  saw  one 
overseer  who  had  warned  out  the  neighbors  and 
was  scraping  the  road  full  of  sod  and  stone.  The 
first  rain  will  wet  it  to  the  bottom  and  the  wheels 
will  cut  it  full  of  ruts.  It  will  be  full  of  mire  holes 
whenever  it  is  not  frozen,  until  next  July.  It  is  said 
that  when  farmers  1  work  on  the  road’  they  ‘  sit  in  the 
shade’  most  of  the  time.  At  this  time  of  year  it  would 
be  better  if  they  rested  all  the  time.” 

“  That  is  so,  butl  meant  the  articles  in  the  papers. 
Who  writes  them  ?  ” 

“They  are  all  paid  articles,”  said  I,  “all  by  some 
professor  or  scientific  man  who  has  to  agitate  some¬ 
thing  or  make  a  place  for  somebody.  No  farmers 
are  writing  on  the  subject.  It  is  all  well  enough  to 
say,  ‘  The  farmers  will  get  all  the  benefit  and  the 
cities  pay  90  per  cent  of  the  cost,’  but  the  power  that 
can  get  the  bill  passed  for  bonding  the  country,  can, 
afterwards,  pass  another  putting  the  cost  on  to  us*” 

Just  here  a  man  whose  red  hair  did  not  belie  his  tem¬ 
perament  struck  in  with:  “The  farmer  is  being  slowly 
ground  to  pieces.  The  monopolies  and  trusts  make 
their  own  prices  and  regulate  the  output  of  their  pro¬ 
ducts  until  the  demand  is  equal  to  the  supply.  The 
labor  organizations  fix  the  price  of  wages  and  between 
the  two  we  are  helpless.”  Just  here  a  friend  said  : 

“  I  want  to  renew  my  subscription  to  The  Rural 
New-Yorker,”  and  I  did  not  hear  what  the  remedy 
was.  What  about  roads  ?  Do  the  farmers  want  a 
change  ?  Let  us  hear  from  them.  The  grangers  are 
great  friends  of  The  Rural. 

“  My  father  took  it  for  years  and  I  cannot  do  with¬ 
out  it,”  was  told  me  a  dozen  times. 

“Here,  John,  you  ought  to  have  The  Rural.  Try 
it  three  months;  if  you  don’t  like  it  I  will  pay  for  it,” 
said  one.  One  gentleman  had  some  sample  papers 
which  he  laid  on  one  of  the  tables.  There  were  old 
subscribers  standing  there  discussing  questions  whicfy 


they  had  read  in  Tiie  Rural.  If  the  editors  of  some 
of  our  papers  could  listen  as  their  subscribers  talked 
they  would  realize  how,  unconsciously,  the  opinions  of 
many  are  formed  by  what  they  read.  If  the  responsi¬ 
bility  were  fully  appreciated,  I  think  they  would  be 
more  particular  about  the  class  of  reading  admitted  to 
their  columns.  Through  the  solicitations  of  friends  20 
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were  induced  to  subscribe.  If  every  reader  would 
speak  a  good  word  and  induce  a  neighbor  to  subscribe, 
what  a  grand  result  would  follow  the  introduction  of 
a  clean,  moral,  progressive  paper  like  The  Rural,  in 
so  many  families.  c.  E  chapman. 

How  the  English  Farmer  Thrives. 

Is  the  Dark  Cloud  Silver-Lined. 

Chance  for  English  “  Bull  Dog.” — This  year,  1892, 
will  be  remembered  in  England  as  one  of  the  worst  in 
the  long  list  of  bad  and  indifferent  ones  which  com¬ 
menced  in  1877,  have  continued  until  now,  and  “  will 
be  continued  in  our  next,”  as  the  serial  stories  say — 
so,  at  all  events,  a  good  many  people  more  than  half 
believe.  All  the  same,  however,  the  amount  of  hope 
which  wells  up  in  the  agricultural  bosom  of  Old  Eng¬ 
land  is  at  once  surprising  and  admirable  !  And  our 
farmers  have  a  bull  dog  instinct  and  power  to  “  hang 
on,”  so  long  as  there  is  anything  to  “hang  on”  to! 
But  for  this,  indeed,  many  of  us  would  have  been 
beaten  off  long  ago — as  indeed  some  few  have  been 
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here  and  there — and  our  old  homes  would  have  known 
us  no  more  forever.  I  will  give  an  instance  : 

Can’t  Stand  the  Rent. — Within  a  walk  of  where  I 
live  is  a  farm  on  which,  until  this  very  year,  a  family 
named  Gould  have  been  living,  without  a  break,  since 
the  time  of  the  Stuart  kings,  as  tenants  of  a  farm  on 
the  estate  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire.  This  family  has 
had  the  power  to  “hang  on”  during  the  vicissitudes  of 
centuries,  farming  the  land  and  paying  the  rent 
Now,  however,  they  “  hang  on”  no  longer  there,  but 
have  moved  away  to  another  part  of  the  country.  The 
present  head  of  the  family  made  an  application  for  a 
drop  of  rent,  basing  his  claim  on  the  continued  badpessj 
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of  the  times.  His  application  was  refused,  and  there¬ 
fore  a  connection  which  began  about  the  time  when 
the  Pilgrim  Fathers  landed  in  New  England,  has  come 
to  an  end.  One  would  have  thought  that  an  effort 
would  have  been  made  by  the  landlord’s  agent  to 
retain  on  the  estate  a  family  that  had  so  long,  and  I 
may  say,  so  honorable  a  record  of  tenancy — that  an 
inquiry  and  investigation  would  have  been  instituted 
with  the  object  of  adjusting  the  rentof  the  farm  to  the 
needs  of  the  times  in  which  we  now  live  ;  but  nothing 
game  of  the  application  for  a  decrease  of  rent,  and  now 
the  old  home  of  the  family  is  filled  with  strange 
people.  The  time-honored  sentiment  of  respect  and 
regard  between  landlord  and  tenant,  which  used  to  be 
a  powerful  factor  in  the  conduct  of  British  agriculture, 
cannot  long  exist  in  times  like  these,  where  estates 
are  left  under  the  full  control  of  an  agent,  who  as  a 
rule  has  about  as  much  regard  for  the  tenants  as  for 
so  many  horses  or  cattle,  and  this  only  in  reference  to 
the  profit  they  will  yield. 

The  Law  of  Distress. — The  old  ties  are  weakening 
and  breaking  all  around,  and  the  long  period  of  agri¬ 
cultural  depression  is  chiefly  the  cause  of  it.  Farmers’ 
defence  leagues  are  being  formed,  and  demands  are 
being  made  for  substantial  reductions  of  rent,  for  the 
abolition  of  the  Law  of  Distress,  and  so  on.  Probably 
some'  of  The  Rural  readers  are  not  familiar  with  the 
English  Law  of  Distress  in  its  application  to  agricul¬ 
ture  ;  it  is  this  :  A  landlord  can  issue  a  distress  for  one 
year’s  rent  so  soon  as  it  is  due,  taking  precedence  over 
all  other  creditors  of  the  farmer  ;  he  has  thus  a  claim 
preferential  to  that  of  any  other  person,  and  may 
pounce  down  any  time  on  a  tenant  who,  by  reason  of 
bad  times,  losses  of  stock,  or  anything  else,  has  fallen 
behind  with  his  rent  The  time  has  now  arrived — so 
the  farmers  declare — for  placing  all  creditors  on  the 
same  level,  giving  fair  play  to  all  and  preference  to 
none,  and  so  improving  the  farmer’s  credit. 

Bilious  Over  the  Weather. — It  has  been  recently 
declared  by  leading  men  amongst  us  that  the  present 
condition  of  agriculture  in  this  country  shows  no  im¬ 
provement  when  compared  with  that  of  any  other 
year  during  the  long  period  of  depression.  This  is 
substantially  correct,  as  a  broad  and  general  state¬ 
ment.  And  yet  it  is  surprising  what  a  difference  a 
few  days’  fine  weather  will  make  to  an  Englishman's 
inclination  to  biliousness.  That  we  are  given  to  grum¬ 
bling  all  the  world  believes,  or  ought  to  believe,  if  con¬ 
stant  telling  is  of  any  value.  Admitting,  for  argu¬ 
ment’s  sake,  that  it  is  true  we  are  chronic  grumblers, 
no  one  will  venture  to  deny  that  our  climate  provides 
us  with  a  good-enough  excuse.  The  weather  we  nor¬ 
mally  receive  is  constant  only  in  its  inconstancy  :  it  is 
of  a  patchwork  character,  with  no  such  thing  as  a 
regular  pattern  in  it.  No  one  can  predict  with  confi¬ 
dence  two  days  beforehand  what  it  is  going  to  do,  and 
even  the  barometer  cannot  keep  pace  with  it  at  times. 
And  it  is  this  sort  of  thing  we  have  to  contend  with 
all  along.  The  weather  has  been  peculiar,  as  usual, 
only  more  so,  this  year.  Early  in  the  spring  we  had 
some  grand  days,  and  could  almost  hear  the  grass 
grow  without  the  help  of  a  microphone.  But  this  was 
soon  over,  and,  on  the  whole,  the  last  six  months  have 
been  cold,  dull,  wet,  and  cheerless  all  through  the 
piece.  I  have  never  known  so  downright  poor  a  sum¬ 
mer  for  grass,  and  yet  it  followed  a  winter  of  nv're 
than  ordinary  severity.  A  hard  winter  is  followed  by 
good  crops,  as  a  rule,  but  this  year’s  crops  here  at  all 
events  have  been  an  exception.  The  severe  winter  caused 
most  of  the  previous  accumulations  of  hay  to  be  con¬ 
sumed,  and  it  may  now  be  said  that  the  stock  of  for¬ 
age  in  the  country  is  quite  25  per  cent  less  than  the 
corresponding  stock  of  last  year.  Some  persons  would 
no  doubt  put  the  disparity  at  a  higher  figure  still,  and 
they  might  possibly  be  right ;  but,  for  my  own  part, 

I  prefer  to  be  under  rather  than  over  the  mark  in  mak¬ 
ing  an  estimate.  The  pastures  have  been,  as  a  rule, 
abnormally  bare  all  through  the  seacon,  and  meadow 
crops  were  anything  but  exhilarating  to  look  upon. 
Hay  ricks  are  therefore  uncommonly  little,  comparing 
with  other  years  as  calves  compare  with  cows,  in  bulk 
and  stature.  Other  crops  have  improved  since  the  hay 
was  cut — straw  and  root  crops — and  the  outlook  is  less 
dispiriting  than  it  was  a  month  ago.  Pastures,  too, 
have  improved  a  trifle,  but  compare  badly  with 
those  of  previous  years.  It  is  the  comparative  scarcity 
of  forage,  combined  with  low  prices  of  grain,  of  live 
stock,  and  of  dairy  produce  that  makes  me  speak  of 
the  current  year  as  one  of  the  worst  of  the  series. 

Curious  Live  Stock  Features. — The  low  price  of 
live  stock — that  is,  of  cattle  and  sheep — is  owing  to 
two  causes:  first,  the  reduction  in  the  stock  of  forage, 
and,  second,  the  increase  in  numbers.  The  increase  is 
not  very  considerable,  but,  coming  at  a  time  when  the 
decrease  in  available  keep  is  serious,  it  has  accentuated 
the  drop  in  price.  Lean  stock— store  stock,  as  we  call 
them — are  some  20  to  30  per  cent  lower  than  they  were 
last  year  at  this  time  ;  and  as  winter  approaches  they 
will  be  lower  still,  unless  indeed  we  have  a  very  fine 


fall  of  the  year  Wheat  barley  and  oats  are  very  low — 
especially  wheat.  I  don't  know  about  what  you  can 
do  in  the  States,  but  we  in  England  can  see  no  fun  in 
wheat  at  30  shillings  a  quarter — no  fun,  I  mean,  for 
those  who  grow  it  But  it  is  an  excellent  thing  for 
everybody  else,  and,  as  these  greatly  outnumber  the 
growers,  we  must  be  grateful  for  “  the  greatest  good 
to  the  greatest  number !  ”  Cheese  and  butter,  too,  are 
low  in  price,  although  the  yield  of  both  has  been  this 
year  below  an  average  in  quantity,  and  also  in  quality 
both  owing  to  the  cold,  wet,  sunless  season.  Beef  is 
also  low — far  too  low  for  the  graziers’  fancy — yet  were 
grazing  cattle  bought  in  the  spring  at  prices  which 
promised  a  good  average  profit.  It  is  not  only  in  the 
drop  of  two  cents  per  pound,  as  compared  with  last 
year’s  prices,  but  in  the  lighter  weights  which  cattle 
have  grown  into  this  year,  that  the  diminished  profits 
of  graziers  are  to  be  looked  for.  Certainly,  cattle  fat¬ 
tened  very  slowly,  or  fattened  not  at  all,  during  the 
early  part  of  the  summer,  and  there  is  a  general  com¬ 
plaint  of  the  want  of  “  ripeness,”  which  characterises 
the  fat  cattle  of  the  period.  Had  they  thriven  well, 
not  only  would  they  have  been  riper  than  they  are, 
but  a  stone  a  quarter  heavier,  and  this  extra  stone  (14 
pounds)  a  quarter  would  have  increased  the  profit  or 
prevented  a  loss — chiefly  the  latter.  Indeed,  we  see  it 
reported  in  the  papers  that  cattle  are  being  sold  out 
at  less  than  they  cost  in  some  parts  of  the  country. 
Horses  and  pigs  are  making  satisfactory  prices,  the 
latter  because  they  have  decreased  25  per  cent  in  num¬ 
ber  in  the  past  year.  The  breeding  of  horses  has  been 
greatly  improved  of  late  years,  and  many  farmers 
have  brood-mares  of  a  good  stamp,  and  sell  foals  at 
good  prices.  A  neighbor  of  mine  sold  a  Shire  foal  the 
other  day  for  $375.  So  far  everywhere  good  horses 
of  the  draught  kind,  and  indeed  good  horses  of  any 
class,  remain  in  brisk  demand  at  satisfactory  prices. 
Unfortunately,  however,  cereals  of  all  kinds,  beef, 
mutton,  cheese,  butter,  milk  and  store  stock  are  much 
lower  than  they  ought  to  be,  if  farmers  are  to  pay 
their  way  and  lay  up  a  little  store  of  dollars  against  a 
rainy  day.  It  is  you  who  flood  our  markets. 

Banking  on  American  Increase. — The  time  is  com¬ 
ing,  however,  when  American  competition  will  begin 
to  drop  off.  Your  population  is  multiplying  by  leaps 
and  bounds  ;  most  of  your  land  that  is  good  for  any¬ 
thing  is  occupied  in  one  way  or  another,  and  the  days 
of  rapid  expansion  in  agriculture  and  ranching  have 
alveady  begun  to  shorten.  Irrigation  will  help  you  in 
places  where  water  can  be  stored,  but  this  can  only  be 
done  at  a  great  expense.  Indeed,  the  fact  that  you 
are  already  doing  it  pretty  extensively  goes  to  prove 
that  your  good  land  has  mostly  been  taken  up.  What 
the  future  has  in  store  we  know  not,  but  it  seems  to 
me  that  symptoms  exist  to  encourage  the  hope  that 
farmers,  not  in  England  only,  but  in  America  too,  may 
look  forward  with  hope  to  the  not  very  distant  future. 

Surrey,  England.  [prof.]  j.  p.  sheldon. 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of  the 
writer  to  Insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question,  please  see  If  It  Is 
not  answered  In  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions 
at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 

Medicine  for  an  Exhausted  Pasture. 

How  can  an  ordinary  pasture  be  made  more  productive  without 
cultivating?  Can  It  be  helped  by  reseeding  with  the  proper  grasses 
alone  ? 

Improving  pastures  by  reseeding  is  not  a  certain 
operation,  but  is  often  worth  trying.  Seeding  liber¬ 
ally  in  the  autumn  or  very  early  spring,  harrowing 
pretty  thoroughly  and  rolling  in  the  spring,  may 
give  good  results.  In  some  cases  a  good  application 
of  either  stable  or  artificial  manures  may  be  all  that 
is  needed.  In  practice  I  have  sometimes  found  it  best, 
when  a  pasture  has  failed,  either  in  quantity  or  quality 
of  product,  to  plow  it  and  reseed  after  two  or  three 
years’  cultivation.  [prof.]  g.  e.  morrow. 

Rules  for  a  Canadian  Pasture. 

The  term  “ordinary  pasture”  is  a  little  obscure.  I 
understand  it  to  refer  to  a  pasture  containing  prin¬ 
cipally  Blue  Grass,  more  commonly  known  with  us  as 
June  Grass.  There  would  be  no  substantial  gain  in 
trying  to  improve  a  pasture  forming  a  part  of  a  short 
course  rotation.  Such  a  pasture  can  be  made  more 
productive  by  the  application  of  artificial  fertilizers. 
These  may  be  purely  nitrogenous  or  contain  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  and  potash  as  well.  When  nitrate  of  soda 
only  is  used,  from  50  to  150  pounds  per  acre  may  be 
applied,  in  the  spring  only,  and  it  is  better  sown  in 
two  applications  than  all  at  one,  with  from  three  to 
six  weeks  intervening.  Animal  superphosphate  is  one 
of  the  best  fertilizers  that  can  be  applied  to  such 
land,  particularly  when  made  from  fresh  bones.  It 


may  be  best  put  on  in  one  application,  early  in  the 
spring,  and  at  the  rate  of  about  200  pounds  per  acre. 
The  addition  of  some  potassic  fertilizer  will  give 
much  encouragement  to  the  growth  of  clovers  in  such 
pastures.  Whether  these  applications  will  be  remun¬ 
erative  will  depend  largely  upon  the  soil  conditions. 
Such  pastures  may  be  improved  by  harrowing  in  top- 
dressings  of  decomposed  farmyard  manure,  alone  or 
composted  with  muck  and  applied  in  the  autumn  or  in 
the  spring,  but  this  involves  some  cultivation.  Another 
method  is  to  spread  farmyard  manure  over  such  pas¬ 
tures  in  the  winter,  if  they  are  not  rolling  or  hilly, 
and  in  the  green  state;  when  a  good  coating  is  applied, 
say  15  to  20  tons  to  the  acre,  an  enormous  growth  fol¬ 
lows,  but  in  the  early  part  of  the  season  it  is  a  little 
distasteful  to  the  stock.  It  furnishes  grass  that 
endures  a  drought  well.  I  have  proved  this  on  my  own 
farm  on  several  occasions.  The  good  effects  will  also 
be  apparent  the  following  season. 

The  term  “  proper  grasses”  is  also  obscure.  I  take 
it  to  include  such  grasses  as  are  commonly  grown,  as 
Timothy  and  two  or  three  kinds  of  clover,  as  the  com¬ 
mon  Red,  Alsike,  etc.  Such  renovation  cannot  be  made 
without  the  free  use  of  the  harrow.  It  can  be  best 
effected  when  the  application  of  decomposed  farm¬ 
yard  manure  is  given,  as  referred  to  above.  When 
manure  is  thus  applied  it  would  probably  pay  to  try 
such  a  mode  of  adding  to  the  number  of  the  grasses, 
but  those  that  could  be  used  with  most  advantage 
would  be  the  hardier  and  more  long-lived  plants,  as 
Alsike  and  White  Dutch  clover,  and  probably  Meadow 
Fescue  among  the  grasses. 

Another  method  of  renovating  pastures  is  by  “  teth¬ 
ering,”  that  is,  feeding  some  green  food  upon  them  to 
the  stock  every  day  in  the  season  for  this,  and  chang¬ 
ing  the  place  of  feeding  from  time  to  time,  until  every 
part  of  the  field  has  thus  been  gone  over:  the  droppings 
add  to  the  fertility.  The  harrow  should  follow  the 
process,  to  distribute  the  manure,  and  to  some  extent 
to  incorporate  it  with  the  surface  soil. 

Ontario  Agricultural  College,  [prof],  tiios.  shaw. 

The  Making  of  a  Permanent  Pasture. 

When  the  soil  is  sufficiently  fertile  and  the  right 
kind  or  kinds  of  grass  are  sown,  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  a  pasture  may  not  be  kept  fully  produc¬ 
tive  indefinitely.  This  is  proved  by  the  condition  of 
the  old  Blue  Grass  pastures  in  Kentucky  and  Tennes¬ 
see,  where  I  have  seen  fields  covered  with  luxuriant 
grass,  through  which  the  soil  could  not  be  seen  even 
by  separating  the  herbage,  and  the  land  had  never 
been  plowed.  The  same  is  true  of  the  old  pastures  of 
England,  which  have  not  been  under  any  other  crop 
for  centuries.  Some  of  the  irrigated  river  meadows 
in  England  and  other  European  countries  have  never 
been  plowed,  and  the  annual  watering  and  top-dress¬ 
ing  keep  them  in  full  productiveness  for  hay  and  pas¬ 
ture  both.  The  way  these  fields  are  kept  in  the  highest 
condition  is  by  occasional  top-dressing  with  manure 
or  other  fertilizers,  or  by  applications  of  nitrate  of  soda, 
and  fresh  seeding  at  times,  and — which  is  of  special 
importance— the  frequent  removal  or  scattering  of  the 
droppings  of  the  cattle.  This  is  not  so  necessary  when 
sheep  are  pastured,  but  even  then  I  would  not  neglect 
it.  There  is  no  danger  from  weeds  if  the  land  is  clean 
when  it  is  seeded,  and  the  meadow  is  kept  in  good  con¬ 
dition.  Luxuriant  grass  will  never  give  way  to  weeds, 
except  to  a  few  that  seem  to  be  at  home  in  meadows, 
and  do  no  harm.  A  permanent  productive  pasture 
can  be  made  only  by  the  following  method  : 

The  land  is  to  be  first  put  into  the  best  possible  con¬ 
dition  by  a  clean  summer  fallow,  liberal  manur¬ 
ing,  draining  if  necessary,  the  removal  or  burial  of 
stones  if  the  land  is  not  clear  of  them,  most  excel¬ 
lent  cultivation,  and  seeding  with  the  right  kinds  of 
grasses  in  much  larger  quantities  than  American  far¬ 
mers  ever  think  of.  Three  or  four  bushels  of  seed  of 
several  kinds  is  the  least  that  should  be  sown.  The 
grass  should  be  sown  alone,  and  no  animal  should  be 
pastured  on  it  until  the  sod  is  firm  enough  to  prevent 
breaking  through  it,  and  poaching  the  surface.  The 
grass  is  never  to  be  eaten  down  too  closely,  but  always 
so  that  it  may  never  seed.  A  mower  is  to  be  run  over 
it  whenever  any  tufts  appear  to  be  left,  and  to  remove 
seed  stems  if  they  appear.  Rolling  is  very  useful  early 
in  the  spring,  and  whenever  the  surface  may  be  in¬ 
jured  by  moles,  any  molehills  should  be  spread  before 
rolling.  Moles  must  be  killed  by  traps,  as  they  will 
make  any  grass  field  rough  and  weedy  in  a  few  years 
if  permitted.  Each  spring  a  top-dressing  of  200  pounds 
of  superphosphate,  and  100  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda 
should  be  applied.  In  the  fall  some  fine  manure  spread 
on  the  surface  by  a  harrow,  will  be  a  great  help. 
Weeds,  like  infectious  diseases,  are  most  apt  to  take 
possession  of  the  weak  and  sickly,  therefore  keeping 
the  grass  vigorous  will  keep  out  the  weeds. 

Whenever  the  first  indication  of  the  need  of  it  ap¬ 
pears,  some  seed  should  be  sown  wherever  the  grass 
may  appear  thin,  and,  when  it  is  sown,  some  compost 
kept  for  the  purpose  should  be  spread  over  it  to,  insure 
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growth.  The  meadow  should  not  be  eaten  down  too 
closely  at  any  time,  but  especially  in  the  fall,  and  the 
damage  by  mice  should  be  guarded  against  by  setting 
poisoned  meal  in  holes  bored  in  small  blocks  of  wood 
scattered  on  the  field.  These  pests,  if  not  prevented, 
will  do  more  damage  to  a  grass  land  than  any  other 
agent.  The  varieties  of  grass  are  to  be  selected  with 
reference  to  the  kind  of  soil.  Mere  reseeding  alone  is 
not  sufficient  to  keep  a  pasture  in  good  condition.  It 
is  the  want  of  fertility,  food  for  the  grass,  that  first 
causes  a  meadow  to  run  down,  and  to  supply  this  want 
is  the  first  requisite.  h.  stewart. 


Feeding  Smutty  Corn  Stalks. 

Have  you  ever  noticed  any  bad  effects  from  feeding  corn  stalks 
that  have  smut  on  the  ears  ?  What  symptoms  were  noticed  from 
such  disease?  Ho  you  take  any  special  pains  to  throw  out  smutty  stalks 
In  feeding  cattle  ? 

I  think  some  varieties  of  corn  are  more  subject  to 
smut  than  others.  This  year  only  one  affected  stalk 
was  noticed  in  4^4  acres  of  Pride  of  the  North  corn 
raised  for  fodder  but  very  well  eared.  Rows  of  sweet 
corn  15  rods  long  will  average  one  stalk  to  the  row 
ruined  by  smut.  Here,  in  Lewis  County,  N.  Y.,  smutty 
stalks  are  always  thrown  out,  but  no  particular  pains 
are  taken  to  destroy  them.  There  is  no  increase  of 
loss  by  smut,  and  no  damage  to  cattle  has  resulted 
from  feeding  affected  corn  stalks.  c.  s.  rick. 

Every  farmer  has  had  more  or  less  experience  with 
corn  smut  and  some  of  them  attribute  to  the  feeding 
of  it  any  peculiar  symptoms  of  disease  with  which 
their  cattle  may  be  afflicted.  Judging  by  my  own  ex¬ 
perience,  here  in  Baltimore  County,  Md.,  there  is  no 
danger  whatever  in  feeding  smutty  corn  fodder,  or 
corn  ears  that  are  smutty.  I  am  speaking  now  of  the 
average  amount  of  smut  seen  during  an  ordinary  sea¬ 
son  ;  there  may  come  a  season  when  corn  will  be  more 
than  usually  smutty  and  the  proportion  of  smut  to 
fodder  be  so  large  that  cattle  fed  with  it  may  suffer 
from  its  ill  effects,  but  I  have  never  seen  such  a  season 
and  have  never  noticed  the  slightest  disease  symptoms 
that  could  be  traced  to  smut.  In  cutting  up  corn  in 
the  field  I  always  clip  off  the  very  smutty  ears,  not 
because  of  any  danger  to  cattle  from  feeding  them, 
but  because  they  are  such  disagreeable  things  to 
handle,  either  wet  or  dry.  I  notice  that  the  farm 
hands  sometimes  do  the  same  thing  and,  I  suppose,  for 
the  same  reason.  A  good  deal  depends  upon  how  the 
cattle  are  cared  for ;  if  they  are  half  starved  and 
allowed  very  smutty  fodder,  they  may  get  so  much 
smut  that  it  will  injure  them;  this  is  a  question  for 
the  stations  to  answer  and,  also,  the  question  as  to 
whether  smut  fed  in  large  quantities  will  injure  well- 
fed  cattle.  A.  L.  CROSBY. 

No  bad  effects  come  from  feeding  corn  stalks  whose 
ears  are  smutty,  if  only  a  reasonable  amount  of  the 
smut  is  consumed  at  one  time ;  and,  provided,  also, 
that  an  abundance  of  drinking  water  is  always  pres¬ 
ent.  In  the  West,  the  cattle  are  turned  into  the  stalk 
fields  and  sometimes  carelessly  left  there  all  day  when 
first  turned  in.  They  will  hunt  the  field  over  and  eat 
all  of  the  smut  they  can  find,  as  they  like  it  even  bet¬ 
ter  than  corn  ears.  But  any  one  with  a  grain  of 
common-sense  should  know  that  there  would  be  so 
many  missed  ears  in  the  large  corn  fields  that  the 
cattle  should  be  left  in  only  for  a  short  time  each  day 
till  they  had  cleared  the  field  of  corn  and  smut.  I 
have  known  of  considerable  trouble  from  smut  in  cold 
winters,  when  the  water  supply  was  not  kept  carefully 
open  ;  but  none  where  the  cattle  had  easy  access  to 
water  at  all  times.  Impaction  of  the  manifolds  is 
usually  what  occurs.  We  never  take  any  pains  to 
throw  out  smutty  stalks  in  feeding.  i.  p.  Roberts. 

In  feeding  green  stalks  to  cattle,  especially  milch 
cows,  here  in  Christian  County,  Ill.,  we  usually  throw 
out  those  that  are  very  smutty,  or  cut  the  smutty  part 
off,  though  I  have  not  noticed  any  bad  effects  which  I 
was  certain  resulted  from  feeding  such  stalks.  When 
corn  stalks  are  cured  in  the  shock,  most  of  the  smut 
falls  off,  or  is  rubbed  off  in  the  handling,  and  very 
little  of  it  gets  into  the  mangers.  Some  years  ago  an 
experiment  was  conducted  at,  I  think,  the  Iowa  Agri¬ 
cultural  College,  to  test  this  matter.  Several  cows  were 
fed  quantities  of  smut  daily  for  some  time,  and  the  re¬ 
sult  was  that  all  of  them  were  sickened  and  some  of 
them  died.  The  idea  prevails  among  feeders  gener¬ 
ally 'that  smut  is  injurious  to  cattle,  but  to  what  ex¬ 
tent  does  not  seem  to  be  known.  fred  grundy. 


Settlement  of  Texas. 

L.  M.  S.,  Gonzales,  Texas. — When  was  this  State  first 
settled  by  white  men,  and  about  what  was  the 
American  population  when  the  Lone  Star  State  joined 
the  Union  ? 

Ans. — The  first  permanent  white  settlement  in 
Texas  was  made  as  long  ago  as  1710.  In  1765  there 
were  over  750  white  inhabitants.  In  1806  the  white 
population,  many  of  them  from  the  United  States, 


numbered  upwards  of  7,000.  In  1835,  when  the  Lone 
Star  State  gained  her  independence,  the  American 
population  numbered  over  20,000  ;  while  in  1845,  when 
she  was  admitted  into  the  Union,  the  population  from 
the  United  States  was  over  25,000. 

Treatment  for  a  Foundered  Horse. 

0.  H.,  Basking  Ridge,  N.  J. — I  have  recently  come 
into  possession  of  a  horse  said  to  have  been  foundered 
through  drinking  or  feeding — which,  is  not  known. 
What  is  the  best  mode  of  handling  him  to  aid  recovery  ? 
The  chest  has  been  affected,  and  is  now  badly  sunken. 
Should  the  shoes  be  left  on,  now  that  the  animal 
is  running  in  pasture,  and  should  he  be  taken  in  at 
night  ?  Should  grain  be  withheld  ?  The  accident  took 
place  at  night  and  was  not  discovered  until  morning, 
when  a  pailful  of  blood  was  drawn.  This  happened 
about  six  weeks  ago,  since  which  time  to  within  a  week 
he  has  been  in  a  city  stable. 

Ans. — The  description  of  the  present  condition  of 
the  horse  is  too  indefinite  to  enable  me  to  advise 
anything  but  general  directions  for  his  treatment. 
Yes,  the  shoes  should  be  removed  whenever  a  horse 
is  placed  in  pasture  for  the  benefit  of  his  feet, 
unless  there  is  some  condition  requiring  a  special 
shoe  for  tlie  protection  of  the  foot.  The  nights  are 
so  cool  at  this  season  of  the  year  that  it  would 
probably  be  better  to  take  the  horse  in.  A  moderate 
allowance  of  grain  should  be  given,  sufficient  to  keep 
the  horse  in  good  condition,  but  not  too  fat,  preferably 
oats  and  bran,  with  oil  meal  and  little  or  no  corn  meal 
for  the  present.  If  the  feet  still  show  the  effects  of 
the  founder,  blister  the  coronet,  or  the  front  and  sides 
of  the  foot  for  two  inches  above  the  hoof,  with  cerate 
of  cantharides  ointment,  and  repeat  two  or  three 
times  if  desirable,  at  intervals  of  two  to  four  weeks, 
or  as  soon  as  the  effects  of  one  blister  have  nearly 
passed  off.  An  ointment  of  equal  parts  of  pine  tar 
and  vaseline  applied  to  the  feet  daily,  will  keep  them 
from  unduly  drying,  and  stimulate  the  growth  of  new 
horn.  [DR.]  F.  L.  KILBORNE. 

Ailing:  Peach  Trees. 

C.  T.,  Niagara,  Ont. — The  bark  of  some  peach  trees 
that  have  been  planted  four  years  and  have  made  a 
good  growth,  has  died  for  a  few  inches  just  above  the 
ground,  so  as  to  girdle  the  trees.  They  seem  to  grow 
for  two  years  and  die  the  third.  Would  slitting  the 
bark  in  good  time  have  any  preventive  effect  or  is  it  a 
disease  that  must  run  its  course  ? 

Ans. — We  are  not  able  to  explain  this  difficulty  or 
suggest  a  remedy.  Perhaps  some  of  our  readers  may 
have  knowledge  of  the  matter. 

Wants  to  Sterilize  His  Milk. 

A  S.,  Sayers,  Tex. — I  am  much  interested  in  the  arti¬ 
cles  on  sterilization  of  milk,  which  I  think  will  revolu¬ 
tionize  the  milk  business.  I  would  like  to  hear  of  a 
method  by  which  I  (an  ordinary  farmer)  can  sterilize 
in  a  practical  manner  say  50  gallons  daily  for  a  nearby 
market.  I  should  like  to  know  where  to  procure  proper 
bottles,  pints,  quarts  and  half-gallons,  and  precise  in¬ 
formation  about  cooking,  and  whether  it  is  essential 
to  put  the  milk  on  ice,  or  can  we  not  put  it  away 
in  a  temperature  of  80  degrees  or  over.  Waxed  cloth 
is  mentioned  ;  is  it  necessary,  and  why  and  where  can 
it  be  procured  ? 

Ans. — The  method  last  described  was  invented  by 
Dr.  J.  H.  Kellogg,  of  the  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium,  Bat¬ 
tle  Creek,  Mich.  We  presume  that  he  can  supply 
some,  at  least,  of  the  needed  implements.  There  is 
no  doubt  about  the  value  of  sterilizing  milk  ;  the  won¬ 
der  is  that  no  one  has  discovered  and  put  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  a  simple  process  before  this.  The  R.  N.-Y.  has 
talked  about  it  for  three  years  almost  alone. 

Ammonia  is  Weakened  Nitrog-en. 

J.  G.,  Niskayuna,  N.  Y. — Why  do  the  analyses  of 
some  brands  of  fertilizers  give  a  certain  percentage 
of  ammonia,  while  others  give  a  certain  percentage 
of  nitrogen  ?  Why  is  it  that  all  fertilizers  do  not  con¬ 
tain  the  latter  ? 

Ans. — This  letter  well  illustrates  the  confusion  that 
results  from  the  way  some  manufacturers  label  their 
fertilizer  bags.  Ammonia  is  composed  of  nitrogen 
and  hydrogen.  By  weight  ammonia  is  three  parts  hy¬ 
drogen  and  14  parts  nitrogen.  The  advantage  of  fig¬ 
uring  the  nitrogen  as  ammonia  is  that  the  hydrogen 
can  be  counted  and  thus  a  higher  per  cent  can  be 
given  than  if  the  nitrogen  alone  were  counted.  It 
looks  bigger  and  that  is  about  all. 

Best  Systems  of  Irrigation. 

C.  T.  S  ,  Swanton,  Garrett  County,  Maryland. — Of 
sub-hose  in  ditch  irrigation,  which  is  most  expen¬ 
sive,  and  which  most  practical  and  profitable  ?  If 
certain  conditions  alter  the  case,  what  are  they  ? 
Where  coal  is  $1.50  per  ton,  a  good  current  of  air 
generally  blowing  in  one  of  two  directions  and  water 
is  available  for  power,  will  a  steam  jet  pump,  a  wind 


wheel  or  water  wheel  be  the  most  economical  and 
profitable  ?  Where  wind  power  is  used  and  ultimately 
the  water  is  to  be  carried  190  feet  high,  can  such  a 
stand  pipe  take  the  place  of  an  elevated  reservoir  ? 

At  my  place  estimated  cost  of  dam  and  water  wheel 
$200,  of  stationary  wind  wheel  $50,  old  boiler  and  set¬ 
ting  $75.  Hope  to  hear  much  of  irrigation  in  The 
Rural. 

Ans. — Sub-irrigation,  that  is,  irrigation  by  pipes  laid 
a  foot  under  the  surface,  is  the  most  expensive,  both 
on  account  of  the  cost  of  the  pipes  and  the  labor  of 
laying  them.  Hose  irrigation  costs  less,  as  less  pipe 
is  required  and  less  digging  to  lay  it,  or  the  pipes 
may  be  laid  on  the  surface  of  the  ground.  But  the 
application  of  the  water  to  the  crops  is  somewhat 
more  costly  on  account  of  the  increased  labor  of 
directing  it.  Ditch  irrigation  is  the  cheapest,  and 
the  simplest  in  application.  The  only  conditions 
that  will  change  these  differences  are  such  as  locality, 
supply  of  water,  and  other  special  circumstances  that 
may  make  one  more  convenient  than  another.  Sub¬ 
irrigation  is  permanent,  and  when  once  fully  installed, 
there  is  no  labor  attached  to  the  use  of  it,  the  water 
is  to  be  turned  on  or  off  as  desired,  that  is  all.  Water 
power  is  the  cheapest,  and  is  more  steady  than  wind 
power.  It  is  very  much  cheaper  than  steam,  although 
the  wheel  will  cost  as  muffi  as  an  engine,  but  the  fuel 
and  engineer’s  services  are  saved  Wind  power  is 
rarely  strong  or  steady  enough  for  the  purposes  of 
irrigation,  but  where  the  power  is  light  and  water  is 
not  available,  wind  is  a  cheap  and  useful  power.  A 
steam  jet  is  not  so  useful  as  a  force  pump,  on  account 
of  the  indirect  application  of  the  power,  and  the  im¬ 
possibility  of  applying  it  to  greater  heights  than  30 
feet.  A  stand  pipe  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  a 
reservoir,  only  it  holds  a  smaller  quantity,  and  must 
be  used  in  connection  with  a  pump  constantly  work¬ 
ing.  It  is  used  to  get  a  steady  head,  which  cannot 
easily  be  got  by  a  pump  alone,  and  at  the  same  time 
serve  as  a  storage  of  small  capacity.  h.  s. 

Something:  About  Budding:. 

0.  K.  L  ,  Indianola,  III. — 1.  Will  The  Rural  give  me 
a  short  description  of  budding.  I  have  Prof  Bailey’s 
Nursery  Book,  but  could  not  get  June  and  July  buds 
to  grow  ?  2.  Can  I  bud  the  plum  on  yearling  peach 

seedlings  at  the  collar  of  such  stock  ?  3.  How  tight 
should  woolen  yarn  be  wrapped  to  hold  the  bud  ?  4. 

In  removing  the  “  little  or  no  wood  ”  from  the  bud,  it 
seems  to  draw  a  pith  from  the  bud.  Is  that  injurious  ? 
5.  What  Japan  plums  will  stand  the  climate  of  eastern 
Illinois  ? 

Ans. — 1.  The  description  in  Prof.  Bailey's  book  is 
about  as  clear  as  it  can  be  made — we  do  not  see  how 
we  can  add  to  it.  Of  course,  the  buds  do  not  grow 
until  the  season  following  their  insertion.  It  may  be 
that  you  used  buds,  which  were  not  sufficiently  ma¬ 
tured.  2.  Yes.  3.  Tie  firmly  but  not  so  tightly  that 
the  bark  will  be  creased  Wind  above  and  below  the 
inserted  bud  or  point  of  projection,  but  be  careful  not 
to  wind  on  the  bud  itself.  4.  No ;  if  the  bark  is  in 
condition  to  peel  readily.  It  is  not  necessary  to  re¬ 
move  all  the  wood.  Many  of  our  successful  budders 
prefer  a  very  thin  layer  of  wood  under  the  bud.  It 
will  grow  in  either  case,  other  conditions  being  cor¬ 
rect.  5.  Probably  Burbank,  Ogon  and  Abundance. 

Protecting:  Winter  Onions. 

J.  H.,  Dejiance,  0. — What  winter  protection  against 
frost  do  so-called  winter  onions  need  in  this  latitude  ? 

Ans. — The  perennial  winter  (Egyptian  tree)  onion 
is  perfectly  hardy,  and  requires  no  winter  protection 
whatever.  Just  plant  it,  rather  deep,  and  leave  it 
alone,  and  it  will  flourish  and  multiply  from  year  to 
year.  t.  greiner. 

Miscellaneous. 

J.  T.  M.,  Mount  Petit  Jean,  Ark. — The  plant  you  send 
for  name  is  Japan  Clover — Lespedeza  striata. 

Pure  White  Leghorns. — H.  L.,  Fairwater,  Wis. — Pure¬ 
bred  White  Leghorns  should  have  yellow  l^gs  and 
single  combs.  Those  with  white  legs  are  “  off.” 

Peaches  for  Ohio. — W.  A.  D.,  Leesville,  Ohio. — Here 
are  tlie  names  of  three  each — early,  medium  and  late — 
peaches  for  Ohio:  early — Mountain  Rose,  Early  Rivers 
and  Early  Crawford ;  medium — Oldinixon,  Stump  and 
Crawford’s  Late ;  late — Smock,  Salway  and  Wonder¬ 
ful.  We  should  be  glad  to  have  this  list  revised  by 
any  of  our  Ohio  readers  who  have  had  experience. 

New  Wheats. — J.  M.  Y., Woodbine,  Iowa. — As  to  the 
wheats  advertised  so  loudly  by  J.  A.  Everitt  &  Co.  : 
The  “Perpetuated”  Fultz  is  probably  merely  the 
Fultz.  Red  Russian  yields  well  in  some  places,  and 
should  be  tried  on  a  small  plot  first.  Jones’s  Winter 
Fife  is  certainly  worthy  of  trial.  We  have  heard 
many  good  accounts  of  it.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
Early  Red  Clawson.  We  know  nothing  of  Rudy  Wheat. 
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Sheep  for  the  Women  Folks. 

IL,  Fairfield  County,  Conn. — Money 
at  compound  interest  will  double  itself 
much  more  quickly  than  at  simple  in¬ 
terest.  A  note  drawing  interest  semi¬ 
annually,  quarterly  or  monthly  is  more 
productive  than  one  on  which  interest  is 
paid  annually,  because  the  interest  itself 
can  be  deposited  to  the  holder’s  credit 
and  begin  to  bear  interest  itself.  The 
same  rule  applies  to  a  flock  of  sheep. 
Ewes  that  give  a  lamb  or  two  every  year 
or  twice  per  year,  and  give  a  heavy,  sal¬ 
able  fleece  are  annually  paying  three  div¬ 
idends  that  help  a  farmer  up  the  finan¬ 
cial  scale  amazingly,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  mechanical  and  manurial  advantage 
sheep  are  to  any  farm.  It  is  surprising 
that  more  dollars  are  not  put  into  this 
kind  of  stock  and  less  into  the  savings 
banks  at  3%  to  5  per  cent.  Compound 
interest  at  eight  per  cent  is  not  to  be 
compared  to  good  sheep  well  cared  for. 
The  great  interest  in  fowls  which  has 
been  awakened  in  the  past  few  years 
is  due  to  the  profits  that  are  possible 
from  a  few  birds  properly  managed.  But 
the  profits  are  meager  and  the  possibili¬ 
ties  limited  because  it  is  impracticable  to 
herd  large  numbers  of  fowls  together  and 
have  them  do  well.  In  separate  houses 
the  minuteness  and  multiplicity  of  detail 
make  it  impossible  to  care  for  many  with¬ 
out  hired  help  and  this  usually  destroys 
the  chances  for  success,  because  of  the 
expense  and  the  failure  of  hired  hands 
to  take  an  owner’s  interest  in  them. 
With  sheep  the  case  is  totally  different 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  one  man  with 
proper  facilities  should  not  be  able  to 
care  fully  for  at  least  500  of  these  inter¬ 
esting,  interest-bearing  and  wooly- 
backed  coupons. 

On  many  a  farm  where  money  is  scarce, 
more  stock  could  be  kept,  and  why  should 
it  not  be  sheep  ?  If  the  owner  is  too 
busy,  let  him  start  his  son  or  daughter 
or  both  together  with  a  high- bred  nucleus 
of  a  flock.  It  may  be  the  means  of  turn¬ 
ing  their  attention  to  the  brighter  possi¬ 
bilities  of  farming  and  keeping  them  on 
the  farm.  I  say  girls,  as  well  as  boys, 
for  the  care  of  sheep  is  admirably  adapted 
to  women  and  girls — much  more  so  than 
the  feeding  and  management  of  poultry. 
The  work  is  not  more  heavy,  it  requires 
more  activity,  like  pasture  wralks  in  the 
sunshine  and  air,  and  contact  with  sheep 
is  in  itself  healthful.  The  sympathy  and 
tenderness  natural  to  the  feminine  heart 
are  precisely  what  tend  to  the  prosperity 
of  sheep,  and  especially  of  young  lambs. 
The  shearing  and  stable  clearing,  neces¬ 
sary  but  twice  a  year,  are  jobs  which  can 
easily  be  done  by  hired  help.  There  is 
no  reason  why  the  care  of  sheep  should 
not  prove  a  highly  remunerative  and 
pleasant  field  for  the  enterprise  of  am¬ 
bitious  young  women  of  the  period  who 
see  the  ranks  of  workers  in  the  trades 
and  professions  full,  and  underpaid,  and 
yet  desire  to  be  independent.  Try  it, 
girls;  try  it  boys.  Learn  how  to  make 
sheep  treble  the  capital  invested  and  in 
one  year. 

Against  Iron  Roofing. 

S.  J.  P.,  Mosgrove,  Pa. — A  recent 
Rural,  speaking  of  metal  roofing,  said  : 

“  These  coverings  are  very  popular  now 
with  farmers,  and  deservedly  so  ;  they 
beat  shingles  for  many  reasons.”  Are  the 
reasons  really  many  ?  The  noise  made 
by  them  every  time  a  strong  wind  blows 
is  annoying,  and  the  owner’s  fear  that 
they  will  blow  off  is  renewed.  I  know 
one  barn  from  which  three  metallic  roofs 
have  been  blown  off.  They  drop  mois¬ 
ture  unless  building  paper  is  laid  between 
the  sheathing  and  roof,  and  even  this 
will  not  prevent  moisture  from  being 
condensed  on  the  under  side  of  the  roof, 
and,  if  there  be  a  spot  where  the  paint 
was  knocked  off  in  putting  on  the  roof, 


rust  will  eat  a  leak  from  the  under  side. 
In  hot  weather  toilers  or  sleepers  under 
them  are  almost  suffocated.  Painting 
them  is  a  periodical  expense  and  also 
dangerous  work,  unless  they  are  made 
almost  flat,  and  such  a  condition  detracts 
from  the  looks  of  the  buildings,  making 
them  look  like  potteries  or  rolling  mills. 
I  came  nearer  losing  my  life  while  paint¬ 
ing  one  of  them  than  I  ever  did  from  any 
other  accident.  It  is  almost  impossible 
to  keep  a  steel  or  iron  roof  so  painted 
that  it  will  not  rust.  Neither  material 
will  hold  the  paint.  I  paint  mine  an¬ 
nually  and  cannot  prevent  rust.  Although 
I  have  no  shingle  roofs,  I  believe  a  good 
one  will  outlast  my  steel,  though  I  give 
it  -  all  necessary  attention.  I  know  a 
shingle  roof  that  was  put  on  over  23 
years  ago,  and  is  doing  fairly  good  ser¬ 
vice  yet. 

The  plan  of  construction  in  a  steel  or 
iron  roof  is  so  faulty  that  it  is  next  to 
impossible  to  make  it  rain-proof.  Where 
the  cross-locks  are  made  there  are  four 
thicknesses  of  material.  In  bending  it 
over  to  make  the  standing  seam,  of 
course  the  layers  are  doubled  so  that 
there  are  eight  ;  add  to  these  the  turned- 
up  edge  of  the  other  sheet,  and  there  are 
nine,  and  perhaps  sometimes  one  will 
be  compelled  to  put  a  cleat  right  at  the 
cross-lock,  which,  when  bent  over,  will 
make  11  thicknesses  of  material  in  all. 
These  cannot  be  pressed  so  tightly  that 
a  drifting  rain  will  not  sweep  across  the 
sheet  with  sufficient  force  to  push  its  way 
up  any  crevice  it  finds,  only  to  fall  in¬ 
side.  One  could,  of  course,  apply  a  cap¬ 
roofing,  so  as  not  perhaps  to  need  so 
many  thicknesses  at  any  one  place  ;  but 
there  are  more  objections  to  it. 

Another  objection  to  such  roofing  is 
that  one  can  scarcely  get  it  without 
“sand-holes.”  Manufacturers  say  that 
all  sand-hole  sheets  are  thrown  out,  but 
some  of  them  will  be  overlooked,  and  the 
result  is  that  one  has  a  leak  at  the 
start,  and  will  be  disappointed  if  he  tries 
to  patch  such  roofs  with  iron  cement. 
The  only  advantage  they  have  over  shin¬ 
gles  is  that  they  lessen  the  dangers  of 
fire  from  without,  and  afford  a  better 
chance  to  fight  it  if  within,  and  “just 
maybe  ”  they  are  ligditning-proof.  They 
will  not  be  the  cause  of  a  lower  insurance 
rate,  however.  At  least,  mine  has  not 
secured  one.  A  tin  roof  might  do  with 
a  biennial  painting  (I  paint  mine  yearly), 
and,  although  it  has  several  of  the  same 
faults  steel  and  iron  have,  yet  I  believe 
that  it  comes  as  near  to  making  a  perfect 
rain-proof  covering  as  anything  gener¬ 
ally  used  nowadaj's.  I  have  one  that 
never  leaks,  and  think  it  will  outlast  any 
other  material,  cost  considered. 

Satisfied  With  Bordeaux  Mixture. 

W.  H.  A.,  Thompson's,  Tenn. — My  suc¬ 
cess  in  spraying  grapes  this  season  was 
nearly  perfect.  The  work  was  thoroughly 
done.  The  Bordeaux  mixture  was  of 
full  strength  and  sprayed  while  the  buds 
were  bursting,  when  in  bloom,  and  every 
twelfth  day  thereafter.  The  leaves  were 
coated  with  it  and  the  terrific  rains 
that  serrated  and  gullied  and  battered 
the  soil  out  of  shape  left  them  coated. 
In  spite  of  wet  weather  almost  from 
spring  until  midsummer  the  mixture  did 
its  work  so  well  as  to  leave  little  to  be 
desired.  The  last  spraying  was  made  on 
June  9,  and  the  Concords  began  to  be 
good  on  August  15.  The  clusters  then 
were  so  nearly  perfect  that  only  a  close 
examination  could  have  shown  a  few 
missing  berries.  Anthracnose  was  present 
throughout  the  season,  and  of  the  Cataw- 
bas  ripening  two  weeks  after  the  Concords 
probably  five  per  cent  were  lost  from  it. 
A  saturated  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron 
was  used  early  in  spring  on  the  dormant 
vines.  The  curculio  got  more  grapes 
than  both  black  rot  and  anthracnose. 
Grape  raising  here  is  scarcely  practicable 
without  spraying.  I  have  known  a  few 
to  have  a  fair  crop  in  a  dry  year  without 
it,  but  I  lost  nine-tenths  of  mine  every 
year  when  it  wasn’t  done.  All  the  un¬ 
sprayed  grapes  here  this  year  are  from 


a  nearly  total  to  a  total  failure.  If  Mr. 
Greiner  knows  a  better  form  of  sulphur 
than  that  in  sulphate  of  copper  he  should 
give  it.  I  could  guess  at  it — any  one 
could.  To  find  it  is  the  difficulty.  Mr. 
Greiner  hopes  to  make  from  crude  gyp¬ 
sum  a  “simplified  Bordeaux,”  superior 
in  some  way  to  anything  known.  Is  he 
serious  in  this?  Would  he  map  out  a 
course  for  chemists,  indicating  the  lines 
to  be  followed  ? 

The  Bordeaux  is  not  a  simple  mixture, 
but  an  intricate  chemical  union  produced 
by  sulphuric  acid  in  a  weak  chemical 
affinity  with  copper.  Without  this  acid 
we  can  have  no  Bordeaux,  and  the  time 
seems  very  remote  when  sulphuric  acid 
will  be  made  from  gypsum.  A  simple 
solution  of  gypsum  is  difficult. 

Fruit  Eating-  Crows. 

J.  C.  G.,  Fredericton,  Md. — The  case 
of  a  Massachusetts  man  whose  fruit  was 
injured  by  crows  was  mentioned  in  a  late 
Rural.  A  few  years  ago  the  crows 
attempted  the  same  trick  on  my  Duchess 
and  Alexander  apples,  doing  most  harm 
to  the  fruit  while  on  the  tree.  A  few 
strips  of  colored  cotton  or  strings  placed 
in  the  tops  of  the  trees  stopped  the 
trouble  at  once. 

Some  True  Dwarf  Beans. 

B.  T.  V.  0.,  Lewis,  Iowa. — In  a  late 
Rural  is  this  question  :  “  How  are  your 
Bush  Limas?  Are  they  stretching  out  for 
poles?”  Here  the  Burpee  Bush  Lima  has 
proved  a  true  bush.  No  large  Lima  does 
well  here,  and  during  three  years’  trial 
this  variety  has  been  ahead  of  the  old 
pole  sorts  in  earliness,  yield,  etc.,  and  in 
over  an  acre  I  have  found  only  one  or 
two  that  showed  the  least  signs  of  run¬ 
ning.  The  Dreer’s  Bush  Lima  is  a  heavy 
cropper,  considerably  earlier  this  season 
than  Burpee’s  ;  but  it  grows  so  sprawl- 
ingly  that  all  the  beans  lie  on  the  ground 
and  most  of  them  are  spoilt  before  they 
get  ripe.  Henderson’s  Bush  Lima,  al¬ 
though  a  small  sort,  is  very  hardy  and 
prolific  and  the  beans  are  of  fine  flavor 
and  as  easily  raised  as  Navy  or  Pea  Beans 
and  give  larger  crops. 

(' Continued  on  next  page.) 


Ip  you  name  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  our  advertisers  you 
may  be  pretty  sure  of  prompt  replies  and  right 
treatment. 


A  Veteran 

Mr.  Joseph  Hcm- 

merich,  529  E.  146th 
St.,  N.  Y.  City,  in  1862, 
at  the  battle  of  Fair 
Oaks,  was  stricken  with 
Typhoid  Fever,  and 
after  a  long  struggle  in 
hospitals,  was  discharg¬ 
ed  as  incurable  with 
Consumption.  Helias 
Jos.  Hemmerich.  lately  token  Hood’s  Sar¬ 
saparilla,  is  in  good  health,  and  cordially  rec- 
omn  ends  IlOOU’S  NAltSAPAKIIJ.A 
as  a  general  blood  purifier  and  tonic  medi¬ 
cine,  especially  to  his  comrades  in  the  G.  A.  It. 

HOOD’S  PlLLS  are  hand  made,  and  are  per¬ 
fect  in  composition,  proportion  and  appearance. 


Nothing  On  Earth  Will 


LIKE 


Sheridan’s  Condition  Powder ! 

KEEPS  YOUR  CHICKENS 
Strong  and  Healthy  ;  Prevents  all  Disease. 

Good  for  Moulting  liens. 

It  is  absolutely  pure.  Highly  concentrated.  In  quan¬ 
tity  costs  tenth  of  a  cent  a  day.  No  other  one-fourtli  as 
strong.  Strictly  a  medicine.  “  One  large  can  saved  mo 
$10 ;  send  six  to  prevent  Roup,”  says  one  customer. 

If  you  can’t  get  it  send  to  us. 

We  mail  one  pack  25c.  Five  SI  A  2  1-1  lb.  can  $1.20.  Six 
cans,  §5  00,  express  paid.  Poultry  liaising  Guide,  price 
25  cents,  free  with  81.00  orders  or  more.  Sample  copy 
of  The  Best  Poultry  Paper  sent  free. 

I.  S.  JOHNSON  &  CO.,  22  Custom  House  St.,  Boston,  Moss. 


GrIVE  •  TIIE  ’  BABY 


IF  YOU  WISH  your  infant  to  be 
well  nourished,  healthy,  and  vigorous. 

THE  •  BEST  •  FOOD 


For  Hand-Fed  Infants,  Invalids,  Conva¬ 
lescents,  Dyspeptics,  and  the  Aged. 
Our  Book  for  MOTHERS, 

“THE  CARE  AND  FEEDING  OF  INFANTS,” 

Mailed  free  upon  request. 

"Idli  ber-Goodaleco.,  Boston,  m  ass. 


Beware  of  the  Ram. 


Ask  the  man  who  exhibits  the  I’AGE  WOVEN 
WI  RE  EENC  E,  at  the  fairs,  to  agitate  the  Batter¬ 
ing  Ram  or  “  Royal  Buntcr,”  and  show  you  how  a 
shock  that  would  ruin  any  other  fence  has  no  terror 
for  this.  The  same  test  shows  how  little  changes  of 
temperature  affect  it.  Write  for  particulars. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO., 
Adrian,  Mich. 


ANCHOR  FENCE  POST. 


Is  the  easiest  set,  most  indis- 
tructable,  and  only  practical  Iron 
post  made,  for  all  kinds  of  wire  and 
metal  fencing,  for  farm,  stockyards 
or  ornamental  purposes.  Circular  on  application. 


ANCHOR  POST  CO.,  59  D.  W.  42d  St.,N.Y. 


AND 

Gem 


S  T  E  E  L- 
toWER 


51; 


When  furnished  with  Graphite  Bearing*,  J 
the  GEM  WIND  ENGINE  requires 
oiling,  no  climbing  of  towers,  no  hinged  « 
frail-jointed  towers,  and  practically  no  atten¬ 
tion,  yet  is  guaranteed  more  durable  than! 
other  Mills  that  are  oiled.  Truly  a  GEM,, 
and  worth  its  weight  in  gold.  The  i 
GEM  STEEL  TOWER  is  made  trian- j 
gular  in  shape,  the  corners  and  girts  being! 
of  angle  steel ;  the  braces  are  steel  rods,  each  / 
of  which  can  be  firmly  drawn  up,  inde-f 
pendent  of  the  other.  It  combines  beauty. f 
strength,  durability  and  simplicity  to  thel 
greatest  degree,  and  is  much  more  easily  r 
erected  than  a  tower  made  of  wood,  r 
We  also  manufacture  the  Celebrated] 

HALLADAY  Standard  Pump¬ 
ing  and  Geared  Wind  Mills,  the] 

Standard  VANELESSand  U  S. 

SOLID  WHEEL  Wind  Mills, 

Pumps,  Tanks.  HORSE  HAYj 
TOOLS,  and  the  most  com¬ 
plete  line  of  WIND  MILLj 
SPECIALTIES. 

Send  for  catalogue.  Address 

U.  S.  WIND  ENGINE  & 

PUMP  CO., 

BATAVIA, ILL.,U.S.A.« 

branch  offices:  I  depots: 

Omaha,  Neb.;  Kansas  City,  Mo.  |  Boston,  Mass.;  Ft.  Worth,  Tex. 


ENGINES,  mYl’Ts, 

Threshing  Machines, 

Best  Machinery  at  Lowest  Prices 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  York,  Pa. 


KEMFSTarHAY  PRESS 


FULL  2  FEEDS  TO  EVERY  ROUND 

CIRCLE 


SpringFolder 


AUTOMATIC  PLUNGER.  DRAW. 

GIVEN  CDCC  W  IT  WILL  AOT  do  all  my  circulars 
AWAY  mtt  claim.  Send  for  free  circulars  giving 

full  information.  JAS.  KEMP,  Kemoton.  Ills. 


AGENTS  WANTED  ON  SALARY 

■  \0  orCOMMISSION ,  to  handle  the  New 
"  *  PalentCbemleal  Ink  Erasing  Pencil.  Agents  making 
$50  per  week.  Monroe  Eraser  SI Tg  Co.  x  175,  LaCrosse,  Wis. 


CLAREMONT  Land  Association,  Sui™va. 

Offers  600  choice  farms;  3,000  handsome  town  lot 
on  James  River,  with  terms  to  suit  purchasers.  Free 
circular. 
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Farmers’  Club  Discussion. 

(Continued.) 

A  “  Mob”  Candidate. 

W.  F.  Massey,  North  Carolina  Ex¬ 
periment  Station. — The  Rural  is  badly 
in  error  in  saying  that  Gov.  Tillman,  in 
South  Carolina,  won  because  he  was  the 
candidate  of  the  farmers  against  towns¬ 
men.  He  won  simply  as  the  candidate 
of  the  mob  against  decent  men  in  all  oc¬ 
cupations.  I  was  for  some  time  the  guest 
of  one  of  the  most  energetic  and  success¬ 
ful  farmers  in  South  Carolina  this  sum¬ 
mer,  and  met  and  addressed  a  meeting  of 
farmers  of  more  than  average  intelligence 
on  farm  topics,  and  in  the  whole  crowd  I 
was  assured  that  there  were  but  two  men 
who  favored  Tillman.  Tillman  is  purely 
the  candidate  of  the  mob,  and  it  is  a  dis¬ 
grace  to  the  farmers  of  South  Carolina  to 
say  that  he  won  for  them. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  can  only  say  that  it  looks 
from  this  distance  as  though  the  “  mob” 
was  in  a  big  majority  in  South  Carolina. 
This  is  not  very  complimentary  to  the 
farmers  of  that  State  in  view  of  the 
figures  given  of  the  vote  by  which  Gov. 
Tillman  was  reelected,  especially,  per¬ 
haps,  as  it  was  cast  wholly  by  “  white  ” 
voters. 


vigor  and  hardiness  of  Rugosa  with  the  an  enterprise  has  failed  because  at  the 
best  roses  of  the  present  day .  critical  moment,  when  courage  was  the 


Madame  Caroline  Testout  is  pro¬ 
nounced  by  Mr.  W.  W.  Coles,  in  the 
American  Florist,  the  best  hybrid  tea 
the  French  have  ever  sent  out.  It  is  some¬ 
what  in  the  style  of  La  France,  but  a 
much  more  pleasing  and  cheerful  pink  ; 
it  has  not  the  dull,  washy  tint  so  often 
seen  on  the  outside  petals  of  La  France, 
but  retains  the  clear,  bright  color  from 
center  to  outside.  The  flowers  will  aver¬ 
age  much  larger  than  La  France’s;  it  is  a 
stronger  grower  and  freer  bloomer.  It  is 
predicted  that,  within  a  few  years,  there 
will  be  a  thousand  Testouts  grown  for 
every  hundred  of  La  France,  and  that  is 

saying  a  great  deal . 

The  Triumph  Aster — seed  from  W. 
Atlee  Burpee  &  Co.,  of  Philadelphia — is 
a  real  triumph  in  its  way.  The  plants 
grow  from  a  foot  to  15  inches  tall.  The 
flowers  are  as  double  as  can  be  with 
the  petals  all  incurved.  They  are  about 
two  inches  in  diameter  and  of  a  bright, 
intense  crimson,  the  brightest  shade  we 

have  seen . 

Early  Victor  is,  among  grapes  of  any 
value,  our  earliest  black  to  ripen.  The 
berries  and  bunches  are  of  medium  size 
and  fair  quality.  The  berries  do  not  ad¬ 
here  to  the  stem  well,  and  it  will  never 


G.  W.  Pettite  gives  the  following  bits 
of  advice  to  our  readers  :  “  Don’t  scold 
your  wife.  Don’t  ill-treat  your  help. 
Don’t  abuse  your  horses.  Don’t  loaf 
around  town.  Don’t  quarrel  with  your 
neighbor.  Keep  the  weeds,  briers  and 
thistles  from  the  farm.  Keep  up  your 
line  fences.  Pick  up  the  rubbish.  Be 
temperate.  Be  honest.  Be  kind.  Serve 
God.  Take  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
read  it  carefully,  use  judgment  with  its 

advice  and  be  happy.” . 

The  Indiana  Experiment  Station  finds 
that  mowing  wheat  in  spring  to  check 
rankness  of  growth  shortened  the  stems, 
retarded  the  ripening,  and  considerably 
reduced  the  yields  of  both  grain  and 

straw . 

The  editor-in-chief  of  the  New  York 
Weekly  Tribune  evidently  considers  that 
agriculture  during  the  present  Presiden¬ 
tial  campaign  is  of  less  importance  than 
politics.  He  has  reduced  its  agricultural 
space  from  two  pages  to  less  than  one. 
The  R.  N.-Y.  regards  the  agricultural  de¬ 
partment  as  by  far  the  best  part  of  the 

paper . 

“  U.  C.  the  top,  U.  C.  all,”  is  a  quaint 
device  that  might  guard  the  contents  of 
the  heart  as  well  as  the  peach  basket. . . . 

The  Royal  Church  Raspberry  is  a  native 
seedling  which  hails  from  Ohio.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  New  York  Experiment  Station, 
the  quality  of  the  fruit  is  equal  to  that  of 
Brinckle’s  Orange.  Little  more  could  be 
said  in  its  favor.  It  is  larger  than  Cuth- 
bert,  ripens  early  and  continues  to  ripen 
through  a  long  season.  The  shape  of  the 
berry  is  round  and  the  color  a  deeper 
crimson  than  that  of  Cuthbert,  without 
inclining  to  purple.  The  plants  are 


essential  thing,  counsel  was  taken  with 
fear  and  the  flag  was  struck  which  might 
have  been  successfully  carried  forward 
and  planted  on  the  citadel.  The  inspir¬ 
ations  of  life,  those  sudden  revelations 
of  things  we  may  attain,  are  the  children 
of  hope ;  depressions  never  yet  gave 
birth  to  an  inspiring  thought  or  purpose. 
We  only  really  live  when  we  hope,  and 
when  hope  leads  us  forward  by  its  divine 
impulsion.” 

- Life:  ‘‘How  would  you  like  to  be 

thrashed  as  I  am  ?  ”  complained  the 
wheat  to  the  corn.  “I  would  a  good 
deal  rather  be  thrashed  than  have  my 
ears  pulled,”  answered  the  corn. 

- Garden  and  Forest  ;  “It  takes 

many  years,  and  often  many  generations, 
to  develop  a  fruit  or  vegetable  with  the 
best  edible  qualities  from  its  original 
wild  state.  It  was  the  opinion  of  Dr. 
Gray  that  if  modern  civilization  had  be¬ 
gun  in  America  our  Ground  Nut  (Apios 
tuberosa)  would  have  been  the  earliest 
developed  esculent  tuber,  and  would 
probably  have  held  its  place  among  the 
first,  along  with  potatoes  and  sweet 
potatoes.” 

- George  William  Curtis  :  “  The  test 

of  civilization  is  the  estimate  of  women.” 

“  Progress  begins  with  the  minority. 
It  is  completed  by  persuading  the  major¬ 
ity.” 

- Prof.  L.  II.  Bailey  in  Garden  and 

Forest:  “How  well  I  remember  my 
early  days  in  the  woods  of  Michigan  ! 
Cutting  and  clearing  and  burning  !  These 
were  the  three  merits  of  the  pioneer, 
and  it  is  little  wonder  that  he  came  to 
look  upon  eyery  bush  and  tree  as  a  per- 


tuo  GRAPE  VINES 

100  Varieties,  Also  Sm all  Fruits,  Trees,  Are.  Best 
rooted  stock.  Genuine,  cheap.  !i  sample  vines  mailed  for  10c. 
Descriptive  price  list  free.  LEWIS  KOE8CII,  Kredoula,  N.  Y. 


Beardless  Fulcaster 


Wheat. 


In  this  valuable  New  Wheat,  we 
have  a  variety  that  surpasses  the 
bearded  Fulcaster  in  yield,  is  fully 
equal  to  it  in  its  fine  milling  qualities, 
and  has  the  additional  great  ad¬ 
vantage  that  it  is  a  smooth  head 
Wheat.  Parties  who  have  grown 
it  the  past  two  years  are  enthusiastic 
in  its  praise.  Price,  $2.00  per  bus. 
6  bus.  for  $10.00.  New  grain  bags 
included. 

Full  particulars  regarding  this 
and  other  new  and  standard 
varieties  of  Seed  Wheat  in  our 
New  Fall  Catalogue,  which  will  be 
mailed  on  application. 

T.W.Wood  &  Sons, 

SEEDSMEN,  Ws- 

8  &  10  S.  14th  St.,  Richmond,  Va. 

Our  GRASS  SEED  MIXTURES,  specially  prepared 
for  different  soils  and  situations,  give  the 
largest  possible  yield  of  hay  or  past¬ 
urage.  Price  on  application. 


Produce 


thought  to  be  quite  hardy .  sonal  enemy.  There  was  no  quarter  ; 


A  minimum  of  lemon  and  sugar  will 
make  an  insipid  lemonade.  Too  much 
sugar  will  make  it  distastefully  sweet ; 
too  much  lemon  distastefully  sour — it 
will  set  one’s  “  teeth  on  edge.”  A  suffi¬ 
cient  quantity  of  both  lemon  and  sugar 
will  make  a  lemonade  that  is  “just  right” 
— a  lemonade  that  if  we  were  speaking  of 
strawberries,  grapes,  apples  or  pears 
would  be  classed  as  “best.”  If  the  juice 
were  merely  sour,  vinegar  would  serve 
just  as  well  as  a  lemon.  Lemonade, 
therefore,  of  the  best  quality,  is  some¬ 
thing  more  than  certain  proportions  of 
lemon  juice,  pulverized  sugar  and  pure 
water.  It  has  a  characteristic  flavor — that 
of  the  lemon — a  flavor  which  vinegar  has 
not.  Few  relish  a  blackberry,  a  raspberry 
or  even  a  gooseberry  that  is  simply  sour. 
The  acidity  must  be  mingled  with  sweet¬ 
ness — and  not  only  that,  but  it  must  be 
possessed  of  the  characteristic  flavor  of 
the  raspberry,  blackberry  and  goose- 
prove  a  valuable  market  variety .  berry.  Insipid  fruits  of  all  kinds  are 


Among  the  dwarf  Limas — Henderson’s, 
Burpee's,  Thorburn’s  and  Dreer’s — we 
give  a  decided  preference  this  season  to 
Burpee’s.  The  plants  are  a  couple  of 
feet  in  diameter,  not  over  15  inches  tall, 
all  of  the  true  bush  form — that  is,  with¬ 
out  any  inclination  to  run  to  vine,  as  has 
been  the  case  with  occasional  plants  in 
preceding  years.  We  counted  on  one 
plant  35  pods,  the  pods  averaging  nearly 
three  seeds  each  of  the  largest  size. 
Thorburn’s  Kumerle  strain  and  Dreer’s 
Bush  are  the  same,  or  so  nearly  so  that 
the  one  will  answer  for  the  other . 

Henderson’s  little  Sieva  is  valuable  for 
its  earliness.  That  is  the  most  that  can 


common  enough.  So,  too,  are  fruits  that 
agreeably  mingle  the  sweet  and  the  sour. 
But  the  fruits  that  we  rate  as  best  are 
not  only  the  perfect  combination  of 
sweet  and  sour,  each  must  have  an  in¬ 
tensely  characteristic  flavor . 

There  is  an  excellent  rule  prevailing 
at  Harvard  University  concerning  ath¬ 
letics,  says  Harper's  Weekly.  It  is  that 
no  student  shall  participate  in  inter-col¬ 
legiate  sports  unless  he  maintain  a  cer¬ 
tain  standing  in  his  studies.  He  must 
prove  by  his  college  work  that  he  is  in¬ 
tellectually  industrious  or  he  cannot  be¬ 
come,  or  remain,  one  of  the  physical 
champions  and  heroes  of  the  University. 


everything  must  be  swept  from  the  land 
— every  bush  on  the  roadside,  every  tree 
in  the  fields.  And  long  after  the  farms 
had  been  cleared  and  the  roads  had  be¬ 
come  settled  and  worn  this  passion  re¬ 
mained.  But  it  is  gradually  burning 
out,  and  the  next  generation  will  have 
forgotten  it  and  will  look  with  satisfac¬ 
tion  upon  the  clumps  of  trees  and  bushes 
that  here  and  there  spring  up  in  the 
waste  places.” 

- Erastus  Wiman:  “I  undertake  to 

say  that  about  nine-tenths  of  the  coal 
lands  east  of  the  Allegheny  Mountains 
are  controlled  by  about  half  a  dozen 
men.  That  half-dozen  men  could  starve 
New  York  next  winter  if  they  chose. 
They  have  struck  a  blow  at  every  indus¬ 
try  that  makes  wealth.  *  *  *  By  con¬ 
trolling  the  fuel  necessary  to  make  steam 
they  control  everything  requiring  steam. 
Who  will  say  that  these  are  not  the 
strikers  most  to  be  feared  ?  ” 

In  writing  to  advertisers  please  always  mention 
This  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Canada  Unleached  Hard-wood 


Farmers  lo™ 

To  F.  I.  SAGE  <&  SON,  183  Ketule  St.,  N.  Y., 
Receivers  of  all  kinds  of  Country  Produce,  in¬ 
cluding  Game,  Live  and  Dressed  Poultry  and  Dressed 
Calves.  Specialties— Berries,  Grapes,  Apples,  Pears, 
Honey,  Onions  aud  Potatoes.  Correspondence  and 
Consignments  solicited.  Stencils  furnished.  Ref¬ 
erence:  Dun's  or  Uradstreet's  Commercial  Reports, 
to  be  found  at  any  bank. 

JONES’  WHEATS. 

The  originator  offers  a  special  bargain  on  bis 
wheats  to  close  out  stock  on  hand.  Winter  Fife,  $2 
per  bushel:  10  bushels  $19.  This  sort  only  requires 
one  bushel  of  seed  to  the  acre  and  can  be  sown 
later  than  any  other  sort  and  Is  next  to  rye 
In  hardiness.  American  Bronze,  $1.00  per  bushel; 
Early  Red  Clawson,  $1.50  per  bushel;  True  Jones' 
Square  Head,  or  Harvest  Queen,  $1.75  per  bnshel,  10 
bushels,  $15. 

Early  Genesee  Giant,  a  new  wonder  In  the  wheat 
Ine  and  will  be  the  mOBt  popular  of  all.  A  trial  two 
ounce  packet,  $1;  six  packets,  $5,  with  directions  to 
grow  a  fancy  plot.  Send  for  descriptive  price  list  to 

A  -  W.  JONES, 

Le  Roy,  Genesee  Co.,  N.  Y. 


GREEN  MOUNTAIN  GRAPE 

S'SS  !££  STUSi  K 


and  very  vigor 
ous,  the  vines 
bearing  a  fruit 
of  exquisite 
flavor. 


years 
pronoun  ced 
the  earliest 
and  best  grape 
on  the  market. 


nmiTlfHI  The  enormous  success  this  grape 

£!WJcL0oW^ 

abflTustrate<l  circular  AGENTS  WANTED 

sent  upon  application. 

STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS,  New  Canaan,  Conn. 


Peaches ! 
Peaches ! 
Peaches ! 
Peaches ! 
Peaches !  J" 


For  the  past  2  years  I  have  grown 

THE  EARLIEST 

PEACHES 

in  the  United  States, 

on  tho  muck  lands  of  FLORIDA 
and  they  brought  as  high  as  $8  per 
box.  For  information  on  Fruit 
Growing,  Sugar,  Rice.  Tobacco  and 
muck  lands,  inquire  or  address 

I  CU/IO  tt21  Bullitt  Building, 
LlTI  lO,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Acknowledged  the  most  satisfactory  fertilizer 
We  have  best  facilities  for  supplying  our  customers 
tirst  quality  at  low  prices. 

48-page  pamphlet  free.  Write  for  prices  to 

munroe,  deforest  &  co., 

Successors  to  M unroe,  Judson  &  Stroup 
32  Arcade  Block,  Oswego,  N.  Y 


Peach  Trees 

Absolutely  free  from  all  disease,  carefully 
budded  and  true  to  name.  Plum,  Apricot,  Apple 
and  Nut  Trees  and  Small  Fruit  Plants  In  great 
variety.  Catalogue  free  If  you  mention  this  paper. 

CHAS.  WRIGHT,  Seaford,  Del. 


,  „  The  authorities  of  Harvard  are  as  proud 

be  said  in  its  favor .  „  ,  *  , 

as  any  boy  among  the  undergraduates, 


The  Pocklington  Grape  improves  with 
acquaintance.  It  yields  large  crops  an¬ 
nually.  The  bunches  are  large,  the  ber¬ 
ries  large  and  they  rarely  rot  and  the 

foliage  is  always  healthy . 

If  one  does  not  mind  a  little  tough  pulp 
and  a  somewhat  foxy  aroma,  he  should 

not  be  without  the  Pocklington . 

An  article  in  the  London  Garden,  al¬ 
luding  to  The  R.  N.-Y.’s  hybrid  Rugosa 
roses,  says  that  they  point  to  the  proba¬ 
bility  of  ultimately  obtaining  a  race  of 
Rugosa  hybrids  that  shall  combine  the 


of  the  athletic  fame  of  their  college,  hut 
they  insist  that  athletics  shall  be  subor¬ 
dinate  to  intellectual  work.  There  is 
no  incompatibility  between  excellence  in 
each . 

Word  for  Word. 

- Christian  Union:  “A  discouraged 

man  is  a  defeated  man.  Many  a  man 
has  given  up,  in  the  moment  of  discour¬ 
agement,  advantages  which,  if  they  had 
been  pushed  a  little  further,  would  have 
resulted  in  a  permanent  success.  Many 


The  berry  on 
the  cart  is  the 
new  red  rasp¬ 
berry,  ltOVAL 
CHURCH,  pro¬ 
nounced  by  the 
Geneva,  N.  Y., 
Experiment 
Station,  to  be 
larger,  more 
productive, and 
of  better  quali- 

llol  „1CCo,  vines,  etc.,  gives  great  bargains.  Surplus  of  Currants, 
Gooseberries  Pear  and  Plum  trees.  Bartlett  Pear  trees,  $10  to  $15  per  100.  Apple  trees,  $7  to  $12  per  100. 
Fmm,  $10  to  $15  per  100.  Fall  Is  best  time  to  plant.  Send  for  our  Fruit .  Catalogue;  also  copy  of  Green’s 
Frult  Grower,  and  learn  all  about  these  things. 


ty  than  Cuthbert.  Our  SURPLUS  LIST  of  trees, 
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Warranted  true.  low- 
est  rates.  Introducers 
of  the  new  Black  Grape 
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Give  us  a  reason  why  you  should  not  pay  for  the 
fruit  you  get  out  of  your  neighbor’s  orchard  as  well 
as  for  the  groceries  in  the  grocery  store.  To  take  an 
apple  off  a  fruit  stand  when  the  owner's  back  is  turned 
is  called  stealing.  What  name  do  you  give  for  the  act 
of  taking  the  apple  off  a  farmer's  tree  ?  Does  the  fact 
of  the  farmer’s  selling  the  apple  make  it  more  surely 
property  in  a  legal  sense  ? 

*  # 

In  a  recent  conversation  with  Mr.  Charles  L.  Jones, 
Treasurer  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety,  he  stated  that  he  was  successfully  growing 
Black  Hamburg  grapes  in  the  open  air,  and  he  inclines 
to  the  belief  that  we  can  grow  most  of  the  European 
grapes  (Viniferas)  in  this  way.  The  chief  difficulty 
has  heretofore  been  in  preserving  the  foliage  from 
mildew,  but  this  is  easily  obviated  by  spraying.  This 
recalls  to  the  writer’s  mind  the  fact  that  he  saw  at  the 
State  fair  last  year  at  Syracuse,  some  of  these  grapes 
grown  in  the  open  air  in  that  city.  The  experiment 
is  worth  trying,  and  it  will,  no  doubt,  be  wise  to  give 
the  vines  some  little  winter  protection. 

*  * 

A  short  winter  course  in  agriculture  will  open  at 
Cornell  early  in  January.  We  sincerely  hope  that 
hundreds  of  boys  in  New  York  State  will  avail  them¬ 
selves  of  this  chance  to  make  the  best  possible  use  of 
their  winter.  The  course  will  be  practical  in  the  ex¬ 
treme — with  no  nonsense  about  it,  but  a  fair  and  ear¬ 
nest  discussion  of  the  “  why  ”  of  the  principles  that 
underlie  farm  operations.  The  II.  N.-Y.  would  like 
to  see  500  boys  crowd  into  Cornell  and  start  this  new 
course  with  the  biggest  boom  ever  known  to  scientific 
agriculture.  Now,  young  man,  there  may  be  only  499 
boys  there  if  you  don’t  go  !  We  want  you  to  go,  Make 
ready  now,  talk  and  work  and  think  about  it  with  all 
your  power  and  the  way  will  be  provided  for  you. 
As  a  first  step,  write  to  Prof  I.  P;  Roberts,  Ithaca,  N. 
Y.,  and  ask  for  a  catalogue  telling  all  about  the  new 
course.  *  # 

There  seems  to  be  a  paucity  of  brains  in  the  man¬ 
agement  of  the  Erie  Railway,  or  else  a  surplus  of  brains 
of  a  very  poor  kind.  It  stands  persistently  in  its  own 
light  by  refusing  its  patrons  the  business  facilities 
they  are  entitled  to,  and  is  as  cranky  as  a  Chicago 
anarchist  in  its  general  methods.  It  refused  special 
trains  for  the  accommodation  of  the  annual  fair 
of  the  Orange  County  Agricultural  Society,  com¬ 
pelling  those  who  needed  that  road  to  submit  to 
great  inconvenience.  Of  course,  the  service  was  in¬ 
sufficient,  but  if  a  railway  company  sees  fit  to  play 
the  hog,  there  seems  to  be  no  way  at  present  to  com¬ 
pel  a  reform.  Heretofore,  at  these  fairs,  special  trains 
have  been  run  in  addition  to  the  regular  trains,  and 
both  together  were  inadequate  to  the  business.  There 
seems  to  be  a  general  paresis  creeping  over  the  Erie 
managers.  The  silly  blunders  and  petty  boycotts  they 
have  been  guilty  of  in  the  past  two  years  are  not  at 
all  to  their  credit. 

#  * 

Resolutions  have  just  been  adopted  by  the  New 
York  State  Farmers’  Alliance  at  its  convention  at 
Rochester,  denouncing  the  Reading  coal  combine. 
Something  more  than  mere  denunciation  should  be 
launched  against  this  monstrous  monopoly  by  all 
lovers  of  the  present  institutions  of  their  country 
throughout  the  land.  Since  its  formation,  hardly  a 
year  ago,  it  has  raised  the  price  of  anthracite  coal  25 
cents  per  ton  four  times,  although  at  the  outset  it 
loudly  protested  that  its  sole  object  was  by  economy 
and  good  management  to  be  able  to  lower  the  price  of 
coal  to  the  public,  while  paying  those  pecuniarily  in¬ 
terested  in  the  combination  larger  interest  on  their 
investments.  The  last  increase  of  25  cents  per  ton  will 
net  the  monopoly,  according  to  fair  calculations, 
$1,250,000.  Of  the  vast  extra  sums  wrung  from  the 
public  since  the  organization  of  this  monstrosity,  not 
one  cent  has  been  paid  to  the  half-starved  miners  who 
toil  for  these  coal  barons.  Why  does  not  the  General 
Government  take  action  against  this  worse  than  trust  ? 

If  the  much  vaunted  Anti-Trust  Law  passed  by  Con¬ 
gress,  cannot  reach  this  monster,  it  is,  as  many  have 
always  supposed,  a  delusion  and  a  fraud,  purposely 
designed  to  hoodwink  the  public.  Taxation  without 
representation  led  to  one  glorious  revolution  in  this 
country  ;  will  it  lead  to  another  ? 


it  will  be  noticed  that  our  question  concerning 
chances  for  young  men  with  small  means  to  secure 
farms  in  various  parts  of  the  country  has  called  out 
many  replies  from  the  South.  It  certainly  does  seem 
as  though  the  country  close  around  the  medium-sized 
Southern  cities  affords  fine  openings  for  skilled  gar¬ 
deners,  fruit  growers  and  poultrymen.  A  good  mar¬ 
ket  seems  assured,  competition  will  not  be  close  for 
some  years,  at  least,  and  the  climate  and  soil  are  fully 
satisfactory.  There  can  oe  no  doubt  about  the  truth 
of  the  various  statements  we  have  printed  and  this 
fact  only  adds  to  the  wonder  why  emigrants  from 
our  Northern  States  have  not  rushed  to  the  South  in¬ 
stead  of  to  the  cold,  and  in  many  ways  undesirable 
sections  of  the  Northwest.  This  is  certainly  one  of 
the  strangest  freaks  of  modern  civilization. 

*  * 

We  take  this  extract  from  the  report  of  a  daily 
paper  on  the  New  Jersey  State  Fair. 

The  race  track  is  very  much  in  evidence  this  year,  and  divides  atten¬ 
tion  with  the  surreptitious  young  men  who  collect  a  small  crowd 
around  them  in  a  retired  spot  and  offer  to  bet  with  the  soft  youths 
from  Morris  and  Passaic  Counties  that  they  can’t  tell  which  shell 
hides  the  little  rubber  ball.  There  are  several  other  attractions  of 
this  kind. 

The  big  attraction  one  day  was  Corbett,  the  prize 
fighter.  And  still  the  Secretary  tells  us  he  refuses  all 
money  for  gambling  devices.  Those  mentioned  above 
must  be  “  dead  heads.”  Here  is  the  comment  of  a 
neighbor  who  went  to  the  fair  on  Wednesday  :  “  It 

was  the  most  disgusting  exhibition  I  ever  saw.  A 
prize  fight  was  carried  out  in  full  view  of  thousands 
and  a  more  brutal,  sickening  picture  to  put  before 
farmers’  boys  and  girls  can  hardly  be  imagined.” 
Shame  on  a  society  that  will  permit  such  things  and 
then  pretend  that  it  is  working  for  the  “best  interests 
of  the  farmer  !” 

*  * 

We  would  again  call  special  attention  to  the  pub¬ 
lisher’s  offer  of  two  hundred  dollars  in  cash,  to  be 
divided  on  January  1  among  those  who  send  in  before 
that  date  clubs  of  10  or  more  trial  subscriptions  at  25 
cents  each.  This  is  in  addition  to  other  premiums 
offered  for  the  trial  clubs.  The  special  features  and 
astonishingly  liberal  new  seed  and  plant  gifts  to  all 
1893  subscribers  (claimed  to  be  worth  $5  to  $25  to  any 
intelligent  farmer)  should  make  these  “  trial  ”  readers 
permanent.  Further,  those  who  secure  trial  clubs 
now,  stand  the  best  chance  of  winning  large  premiums 
for  yearly  subscribers  later  on.  The  latter  will  amount 
to  some  two  thousand  dollars  in  cash  and  several  thou¬ 
sands  more  in  extra  premiums.  Verily,  those  500,000 
readers  will  surely  be  forthcoming  if  present  subscrib¬ 
ers  really  want  to  earn  liberal  incomes  during  the 
coming  dull  season— that  will  be  anything  but  “  dull” 
to  the  workers  who  see  the  opportunity.  But  clubs  of 
trial  subscribers  at  25  cents  each,  in  competition  for  a 
share  in  the  extra  $200  cash,  are  first  in  order. 

*  * 

Vice  Presipent  Levi  P.  Morton  and  H.  M.  Cotrell, 
owner  and  manager  of  ihe  Ellerslie  stock  farm,  state 
that  the  readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  who  answer  their  ad¬ 
vertisement  are  peculiar  in  the  fact  that  they  want  to 
buy  whole  herds  of  stock  at  once.  Through  other 
papers  they  receive  calls  for  bulls  and  single  cows,  but 
The  R.  N.-Y.  readers  call  for  herds  of  from  4  to  15 
cows,  headed  by  a  good  bull.  They  say  “  We  conclude 
therefore  that  readers  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker  are 
business  farmers  who  know  what  they  want  and  are 
prepared  to  pay  for  it.  Gentleman  farmers,  and  those 
who  spend  on  farming  money  earned  elsewhere  are 
evidently  not  in  a  majority  among  your  readers. 
Whenever  we  want  to  reach  those  who  farm  with  an 
eye  to  business,  we  expect  to  do  it  through  The  Rural 
New-Yorker.”  This  tallies  with  the  experience  of 
other  stockmen  who  advertise  with  us.  While  not 
devoted  exclusively  to  the  live-stock  interests,  The  R. 
N.-Y.  urges  its  readers  always  to  have  nothing  but  the 
best  if  they  are  to  have  any  animals  at  all.  Water  and 
waste,  while  good  things  to  sell,  are  the  poorest  things 
to  buy,  and  this  applies  to  a  cow,  sheep  or  horse  just 
as  well  as  to  stable  manure  or  feed.  Those  papers 
that  treat  of  live  stock  and  little  else  are  patron¬ 
ized  largely  by  breeders.  The  great  sales  of  stock  in 
the  future  must  be  made,  not  to  breeders,  but  to  pro¬ 
gressive  farmers,  who  have  begun  in  a  systematic  way 
to  improve  their  farms  and  their  flocks  by  squeezing 
out  all  possible  wastes  of  labor  or  food.  This  is  the 
class  to  which  The  R.  N.-Y.  addresses  itself. 

*  * 

We  wonder  if  it  has  not  occurred  to  the  experiment 
station  workers  that  the  question  of  how  large  the 
seed  potatoes  should  be  to  produce  economic  results 
has  not  been  fairly  solved?  Granting  that  whole  seed- 
using  tubers  of  medium  size — will  give  the  largest 
crops  as  a  rule,  it  seems  to  have  been  demonstrated 
that  whole  seed  does  not  pay.  That  is,  the  increase  of 
crop  from  whole  seed  will  not  pay  for  the  increased 
cost  of  such  seed.  During  the  past  20  years,  The  R. 

N.  Y.  (off  and  on)  has  been  tugging  away  at  the  prob¬ 


lem  and  that  is  the  conclusion  it  has  arrived  at.  The 
crop  will  be  larger  from  whole  seed,  but  not  enough 
larger  to  pay  for  the  increase  of  seed  and  unmarket¬ 
able  potatoes  as  compared  with  the  crop  from  good- 
sized  pieces.  It  may  be  stated  in  this  way:  If  we  drop 
a  whole  tuber,  weighing  one-quarter  of  a  pound,  in  a 
drill  or  hill  three  feet  bv  one  foot  away  from  its  neigh¬ 
bors,  we  shall  needed  14,520  potatoes,  to  the  acre  which, 
at  GO  pounds  to  the  bushel,  would  require  60  bushels  to 
the  acre.  Now  our  experience  is  that  the  yield  will 
not  be  40  bushels  greater  per  acre  of  marketable  pota¬ 
toes  than  if  the  same  seed  were  cut  in  three  pieces 
giving  at  least  two  strong  eyes  to  each.  It  is  plain 
that  these  results  will  'ary  with  the  variety  of 
potato — whether  it  has  few  or  many  eyes:  with  the 
vigor  of  vine;  with  the  soil;  with  the  quality  of  manure 
or  fertilizer  used;  with  the  season  and  with  the  care 
given  to  the  crop.  But  these  are  matters  that  every 
farmer  must  decide  for  himself.  Experiment  stations 
cannot  decide  them  except  for  their  soil,  climate  and 
the  varieties  used;  and  it  is  respectfully  submitted 
that  station  workers  may  profitably  give  up  this  prob¬ 
lem  as  one  upon  which  they  can  throw  no  additional 
light,  and  devote  themslves  to  fresher  investigations. 

*  * 

BREVITIE  8. 

Who’s  living  on  you  ?  Who’s  living  on  you. 

Taking  advantage  of  things  that  you  do  ? 

Old  back-handed  schemes  and  wild,  useless  dreams, 

Leaving  no  profit  when  you’ve  worked  them  through  ? 

All  labor  has  cost!  What  portion  is  lost 
Out  of  your  pocket  to  middleman’s  hand  ? 

Stop  throwing  away;  some  time  you’ll  be  gray; 

Then  your  strength  falters  and  helpless  you  stand. 

Good  energy  waste,  then  misery  taste. 

Don’t  you  let  others  draw  pay  from  your  toll. 

Who’s  living  on  you  ?  Who’s  living  on  you  ? 

Hush  nd  your  strength  and  their  foul  chances  spoil! 

Why  should  not  women  make  good  shepherds  ? 

Good  sheep  are  not  only  Interesting  but  interest-bearing  animals. 

Go  to  the  ant,  thou  sluggard,  and  learn  how  to  bank  up  your  cellar. 

“  Laziness  causes  gapes,  what’s  the  cure  for  It  ?  ”  Go  to 
scratching. 

The  most  valuable  and  dearest  services  In  life  are  those  that  cannot 
possibly  be  estimated  In  money. 

The  chief  objection  to  Prickly  Comfrey  seems  to  be  the  great  labor 
required  in  cutting  and  handling  it. 

The  problem  for  the  business  man  is  how  “  to  raise  the  wind  ’’—that 
fer  the  farmer  is  how  to  raise  the  water. 

In  the  light  of  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the  last  15  years 
—what  can  you  honestly  say  that  you  knowl 

Nobody  can  be  a  howling  success  as  a  milker.  This  is  an  operation 
where  silence  means  golden  butter- unless  one  can  sing. 

If  you  feed  your  cows  hay  just  three  times  a  day  for  100  days  on  a 
stretch,  you  had  best  put  your  mow  and  the  mouth  of  your  cow  just  as 
lose  as  your  wits,  sir,  can  fetch. 

Which  Is  the  “  lazy  man’s  hen  ’’—the  Leghorn  that  will  hustle  about 
and  pick  up  most  of  her  living,  or  the  Brahma  that  won’t  compel  him 
to  run  to  the  rescue  of  his  garden  ? 

The  California  papers  are  telling  of  their  peaches  that  weigh  14 
ounces  and  measure  a  foot  in  circumference.  We  beg  them  to  keep 
such  monsters  away  from  this  market. 

Prospects  seem  good  for  a  poor  crop  of  clover  seed — if  we  may  put 
it  that  way.  This  will  mean  a  higher  price;  which  is  unfortunate  be¬ 
cause  clover  is  still  the  backbone  of  American  agriculture. 

Do  you  find  that  robins  are  fruit  robbers  ?  Our  friend  on  page  634 
thinks  birds  do  not  care  for  white  grapes,  as  he  believes  they  consider 
all  light-colored  grapes  unripe.  We  observe  that  wire-worms  seem  to 
prefer  pink  potatoes  to  buff  or  whi. e-colored. 

One  thing  noticed  in  our  family  statistics  is  the  fact  that  the  hus¬ 
band’s  clothing  costs  more  than  the  wife’s.  It  ought  to  be  the  reverse, 
particularly  as  the  women  folks  are  generally  expected  to  supply  most 
of  the  family  beauty.  The  men  folks  should  be  satisfied  with  supply¬ 
ing  dignity! 

When  Prof.  I.  P.  Roberts  was  asked  if  he  considered  the  Babcock 
milk  tester  fair  and  accurate,  he  said:  “  8o  fair  and  accurate  that  wo 
base  our  calculations  on  it,  although  wre  have  a  perfect  laboratory 
and  one  of  the  best  chemists  in  the  State.  It  has  resulted  in  showing 
us  that  our  poorest  cow  has  the  longest  pedigree,  and  the  test  was 
Indorsed  by  the  churn  and  scales.  She  will  have  to  go.” 

This  season’s  experience  has  taught  more  farmers  than  ever  before 
that  they  are  not  fitted  bv  Nature  to  profitably  manage  and  direct 
hired  labor.  It  would  be  better  for  them  to  do  well  what  they,  with  the 
members  of  their  own  family,  can  accomplish  and  stop  at  that.  This 
trying  to  cover  twice  as  much  ground  as  can  be  well  treated  is  like 
keeping  and  feeding  six  scrubs  to  give  the  butter  that  three  Jerseys 
will  make. 

A  Dakota  man  gave  the  kerosene  emulsion  a  very  practical  test 
last  spring.  He  prepared  a  pailful  of  It  with  which  to  dip  some  lambs 
to  kill  ticks.  An  old  ewe  that  was  In  the  habit  of  stealing  part  of  the 
dog’s  ration  of  milk  found  the  emulsion  in  the  usual  feeding  pall,  and 
drank  it  all  up  “  without  any  serious  results.’’  We  will  venture  to  say, 
however,  that  the  ewe  concluded  something  was  the  matter  with  the 
cow  that  gave  the  milk. 

One  of  the  most  absurd  poultry  claims  ever  made  is  that  the  new 
Buff  Leghorns  are  better  layers  than  the  Whites  or  Browns!  Why  aro 
they  better?  The  color  certainly  can  have  nothing  to  do  with  it! 
Those  who  believe  that  probably  still  believe  that  a  white  cow  will 
make  white  butter.  Are  the  “Buffs”  cross-breeds?  That  would  be 
about  the  only  way  to  improve  their  laying  qualities— but  what  blood 
besides  Leghorn  do  they  contain? 

The  report  of  the  New  York  City  Board  of  Health  for  the  week  end¬ 
ing  September  10,  among  other  information  furnished,  states  that  23 
samples  of  milk  were  analyzed.  Of  these,  five  were  found  unadul¬ 
terated,  nine  were  adulterated  by  the  addition  of  water,  five  were  both 
skimmed  and  watered,  and  four  were  adulterated  by  partial  skim¬ 
ming.  Here  are  18  violators  of  the  law.  Will  they  all  be  prosecuted 
in  due  time,  or  can  the  matter  be  “  fixed  up  ?  ” 

Growers  of  Florida  oranges  have  become  convinced  that  there 
is  sure  to  be  a  glut  of  their  fruit  In  Northern  markets  this  autumn. 
There  will  not  be  too  many  oranges  to  go  around  among  all  who  would 
like  them,  but  through  faults  in  the  methods  of  distributing,  the 
smaller  markets  will  not  be  supplied  and  the  larger  ones  will  suffer. 
While  this  glut  is  likely  to  occur  in  New  York,  there  will  be  a  shortage 
in  England  just  before  the  Mediterranean  oranges  begin  to  arrive. 
Why  not  ship  our  surplus  to  England,  says  the  orange  grower  !  It  is 
likely  that  the  scheme  will  be  tried  this  season,  though  it  will  be  an 
expensive  experiment  because  the  English  prefer  a  sourer  orange  and 
must  be  taught  to  like  the  Florldas.  Education  is  expensive — yet  it  pays. 
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The  Cost  of  Living. 


NOTES  FROM  CORNERS  OF  THE  COUNTRY. 

A  Good  Showing  for  Mobile  Bay. 

Flour,  best  patent,  $4.50  and  $5  ;  sugar,  granulated, 
6  cents  per  pound,  Y.  C.,  5  cents  ;  meat,  dry  salted 
side  per  pound,  10  cents ;  hams,  best,  15  cents ;  dry 
salted  shoulders,  8%  cents:  hams,  picnic,  10  cents; 
bacon,  side,  10%  cents  ;  bacon,  shoulder,  9  cents  ;  rice, 
best,  7  cents;  rice,  good,  5  cents;  coffee,  best,  20 
cents,  good,  12  cents  ;  corn  meal  per  half  bushel  bag, 

23  pounds,  45  cents  ;  corn  meal,  per  bushel,  70  cents ; 
bran  per  100  pounds,  $1.  Fresh  meat,  beef  8  cents  and 
10  cents  ;  cotton  seed  oil  for  cooking,  75  cents.  A  fair 
suit  of  clothes  $10  and  $15.  Boots  don't  sell  in  this 
country— shoes,  brogans,  $1.25  and  $1.50  ;  shoes,  dress, 
$2  and  $3.  Dress  for  wife  or  daughters  ?  Well  now 
that  depends ;  I  have  never  tried  to  find  out  and  don't 
think  I  could  if  I  wanted  to,  except  for  material, 
maybe.  As  for  medical  attendance,  this  has  been  our 
home  for  23  years  and  now  I  have  a  family  of  10  and 
not  a  doctor’s  bill  have  I  ever  had  to  pay,  though  we 
sometimes  have  use  for  some  simple  medicines.  My 
specialty  has  been  the  establishment  of  a  pear  orchard 
and  the  larger  part  of  my  cleared  land  is  now  in  trees 
and  I  am  extending  it  every  year.  My  income  from 
orchard  fruit  this  year  was  very  small,  owing  to  the 
frost  of  March  19,  1892,  which  occurred  on  the  coldest 
night  of  the  whole  winter,  when  the  temperature  was 

24  degrees,  and  it  came  just  when  the  trees  were  in 

full  bloom.  The  same  cold  snap  injured  early  vege¬ 
table  crops  also,  but  as  we  can  farm  all  the  year  round, 
we  just  put  in  some  other  crop  and  went  ahead. 
'I  here  is  no  chance  here  to  lay  up  six  months  in  the 
year  and  feed  out  what  has  been  made  in  the  other  six 
and  try  to  keep  warm.  Our  farm  supplies  us  with 
milk,  butter,  chickens,  eggs  and  vegetables  of  some 
sort  all  the  year.  We  don’t  try  to  cure  any  pork  ;  we 
sell  the  whole  hog  or  pig  dressed  and  buy  Western 
pork  ;  it  is  better  and  cheaper.  I  now  have  tomatoes 
as  a  fall  crop,  snap  beans  and  field  peas,  tuimips, 
onions,  sweet  potatoes  and  a  fall  crop  of  Irish  grow¬ 
ing,  also  Scuppernong  grapes  and  Keiffer  pear  — 
the  Bartletts  of  the  South,  Mr.  Powell’s  denuncia¬ 
tions  notwithstanding.  Oh  yes  !  we  manage  to  live 
and  go  to  the  Bay  fishing  once  in  a  while  also,  and 
get  fish  too.  C.  C.  WARREN. 

A  California  Raisin  Grower. 

The  best  flour  is  worth  $4.20  ;  granulated  sugar,  1(5 
pounds,  $1  ;  beef  from  7  to  15  cents  per  pound  ;  a 
fair  suit  of  clothes,  $14.  Boots,  shoes  and  cotton  or 
other  dress  goods  are  but  very  little  higher  than  in 
the  New  England  States.  We  have  very  little  use  for 
a  doctor,  having  lived  here  seven  years  without  hav¬ 
ing  to  call  one  to  the  ranch  ;  but  if  one  is  called  on  in 
town  for  a  prescription,  he  charges  from  $1  to  $1.50. 
All  patent  medicines  are  the  same  here  as  in  the  State 
of  Maine,  where  we  came  from.  There  are  but  four 
in  our  family.  We  raise  our  own  fruits,  milk,  but¬ 
ter  and  eggs  and  buy  all  our  vegetables,  meat  and 
everything  else  for  family  use.  We  raise  our  own 
hay  and  grain  for  the  horses  and  chickens  and  also 
for  the  cows.  We  keep  seven  horses,  seven  head  of 
cattle  and  about  700  hens  and  chickens.  We  sell  out- 
butter  and  eggs  to  private  customers,  getting  30  cents 
per  pound  for  butter  and  30  cents  a  dozen  for  eggs. 
Broilers  are  worth  from  $3  to  $5  a  dozen.  Our  spe¬ 
cialty  is  fruit.  Dried  peaches  are  worth  from  11  to 
12%  cents  per  pound.  As  to  raisins,  the  growers  have 
formed  a  combination  and  have  forced  the  packers  to 
sign  an  agreement  not  to  sell  any  raisins  unless  they 
will  net  the  growers  4%  cents  per  pound  in  the  sweat 
box.  I  hold  stock  in  a  cooperative  packing  company 
and  we  have  already  sold  a  large  number  of  carload 
lots  that  will  net  us  five  cents  in  the  sweat  box.  The 
first  crop  of  grapes  on  Muscat  vines  dropped  badly, 
owing  to  the  cold  spring,  and  the  grapes  are  two 
weeks  behind  in  ripening.  A  great  many  have  been 
picked  already,  but  the  raisins  are  very  poor,  being 
off  color  with  little  or  no  sugar.  They  are  really 
worthless,  except  for  cooking  purposes.  Muscats  bear 
three  crops  here  ;  the  first  two  we  pick  and  cure  ;  the 
third  is  of  no  account.  They  set  about  two  weeks 
apart.  J.  F.  HAMILTON. 

Fresno  County,  Cal. 

Expenses  in  an  ‘‘Old  Kentucky  Home.” 

We  pay  at  present  $4.80  for  a  barrel  of  good  flour, 
and  50  cents  for  10  pounds  of  granulated  sugar.  Put¬ 
ting  the  pork  and  beef  we  raise  on  the  farm  at  market 
prices,  meat  for  one  month  costs  us  about  $5.20  on  an 
average  for  the  year.  A  good  tailor-made  suit  of 
clothes  costs  from  $20  to  $30  ;  ready-made  $16  to  $20. 
Ordinary  working  shoes  cost  from  $1.50  to  $2.50;  boots 
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of  the  same  quality,  $2  to  $3  ;  fine  shoes,  $3.50  to  $5. 
There  is  such  a  variety  in  dress  goods  for  ladies  that 
it  is  difficult  to  give  prices,  but  I  suppose  about  $10  to 
$15  would  be  about  the  cost  of  a  nice  dress.  Those  for 
common  wear  are  very  cheap — 5  to  15  cents  per  yard. 
Medical  attendance  costs  us  very  little — average  for 
five  years  past,  about  $15  per  year,  medicine  included, 
mostly  for  a  single  attack  of  sickness.  Patent  medi¬ 
cine  bills,  insignificant. 

There  are  six  regular  members  of  my  family,  with 
two  workmen  who  board  in  the  house  the  most  of  the 
year,  and,  at  times,  there  are  other  hands.  Perhaps 
an  average  would  be  about  seven  for  the  year,  lam 
engaged  in  general  farming,  raising  wheat  mostly, 
with  corn  and  tobacco  and  some  fruit.  There  is  stock 
enough  to  supply  meat  and  milk,  with  some  to  sell 
occasionally.  We  supply  ourselves  with  nearly  all 
our  provisions  from  the  farm,  except  groceries,  which 
cost  considerable.  Farmers  are  now  realizing  more 
money  from  their  farms  than  for  a  long  time,  and  con¬ 
sequently  are  much  more  contented.  In  fact,  give 
them  a  reasonable  return  for  their  labor,  and  there 
w-ould  be  less  of  the  recent  spirit  of  restlessness  among 
them  than  in  case  of  men  of  almost  any  other  calling. 

o.  w.  mc  kenduCk. 

A  Wisconsin  Water  Seller. 

Here  in  La  Crosse  County,  Wisconsin,  we  can  buy 
patent  flour  at  from  $4  to  $5  per  barrel.  Ten  pounds 
of  sugar  cost  55  cents;  a  fair  suit  of  clothes  from  $10 
to  $18;  a  pair  of  fine-quality  boots  from  $2  to  $4;  shoes 
from  75  cents  to  $3.  A  dress  for  wife  costs  from  $1  to 
$10.  Our  family  consists  of  myself,  wife  and  seven 
children,  equal  to  about  seven  grown  persons.  The 
medical  attendance,  including  patent  medicines,  has 
averaged  $40  per  annum  for  the  last  six  years. 
We  buy  our  flour,  make  all  the  butter  we  need,  raise 
some  fruit  and  about  half  the  meat  we  consume 
which  is  not  a  great  deal,  as  we  prefer  to  use  more 
fruit  in  its  stead.  We  also  raise  all  the  vegetables  we 
need.  We  follow  mixed  farming,  keep  accurate  ac¬ 
counts,  discard  crops  that  do  not  pay,  substitute  clover, 
and,  last  but  not  least,  at  the  suggestion  of  The  Rural, 
we  raise  and  sell  more  water  in  the  form  of  berries, 
melons  and  asparagus.  The  pleasure  of  raising  these, 
coupled  with  the  proceeds,  goes  a  long  way  towards 
making  a  statesman  of  a  slave.  .torn  van  loon. 

Precautions  Against  Cholera. 

The  Approach  of  the  Plague.— Just  as  the  strength 
of  a  chain  is  that  of  the  weakest  link,  the  efficiency  of 
a  national  quarantine  against  cholera  or  any  other  in¬ 
fectious  or  contagious  disease,  is  that  at  the  least  care¬ 
fully  guarded  point  on  the  coast  or  frontier.  In  1848 
two  cholera-infected  vessels  arrived  at  different  ports 
in  this  country  on  the  same  day.  One  reached  New 
York  and  was  rigidly  quarantined,  and  the  disease  ob¬ 
tained  no  foothold  on  the  mainland.  The  other  ar¬ 
rived  at  New  Orleans  where  the  quarantine  precautions 
were  inadequate,  and  the  plague  at  once  made  its  way 
ashore,  and  after  becoming  epidemic  in  a  few  days, 
was  carried  up  the  Mississippi,  Ohio  and  Missouri, 
across  to  Chicago  and  finally  reached  New  York  six 
months  after  the  city  had  been  saved  from  its  direct 
attack.  Hence,  however  careful  and  efficient  the 
quarantine  precautions  at  this  port,  the  scourge  may 
find  its  way  into  the  country  either  through  Canada  or 
some  other  Atlantic,  or  a  Gulf  or  Pacific  port.  Before 
a  general  epidemic  in  any  country,  sporadic  cases  gen¬ 
erally  occur  here  and  there,  especially  along  the  chief 
lines  of  travel,  and  though  at  present  there  are  few 
prospects  of  a  general  outbreak  in  this  country,  re¬ 
ports  of  such  sporadic  cases  have  already  been  pub¬ 
lished  in  different  parts  of  the  States,  though  doubt¬ 
less  most  of  them  have  been  due  to  mistaken  diagnoses 
of  other  ailments. 

Advices  from  Washington  say  that  no  “  relaxation 
will  be  made  in  the  stringency  of  quarantine  regula¬ 
tions  till  the  advent  of  frost.”  Why  should  any  relaxa¬ 
tion  be  made  then  ?  While  yellow  fever  and  several 
other  contagious  diseases  are  checked  or  entirely  stop¬ 
ped  by  frosty  weather,  experience  has  amply  demon¬ 
strated  that,  though  in  most  cases  the  extreme  virulence 
and  infectiousness  of  Asiatic  cholera  are  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  modified  by  cold  weather,  frost  does  nothing  more 
than  modify  its  ravages  in  the  most  favorable  cases, 
while  many  of  the  most  virulent  and  fatal  outbreaks 
have  occurred  in  frigid  seasons.  This  has  been  espe¬ 
cially  the  case  in  Russia,  where  some  of  the  worst  epi¬ 
demics  have  raged  in  winter  in  a  climate  as  rigorous 
as  our  own  in  January.  There  should,  therefore,  be 
no  relaxation  in  the  quarantine  regulations  in  this 
country,  summer  or  winter,  so  long  as  the  plague  is 
prevalent  in  other  countries  with  which  we  have 
intercourse,  and  as  the  disease  may  at  any  time  or 
place  burst  or  steal  through  our  most  careful  defences, 
it  is  well  to  tell  briefly  something  about  its  character 
from  the  collated  information  given  by  European 
and  American  experts  with  regard  to  it,  many  of 
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whom  have  officially  studied  it  at  its  birthplace,  in 
British  India. 

How  It  is  Contracted. — The  general  consensus  of 
the  most  trustworthy  opinion  is  that  Asiatic  cholera 
is  an  infectious  disease — not  contagious.  It  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  improbable  that  the  infectious  principle  is  con¬ 
veyed  to  the  healthy  by  the  medium  of  the  air,  and  it 
is  certain  that  it  is  never  transported  to  any  distance 
in  that  way.  It  is  even  doubtful  whether  infection 
ever  takes  place  through  the  lungs,  and  it  is  certain 
that  it  does  not  enter  the  body  through  the  skin,  or 
through  cuts,  sores  or  abrasions.  It  enters  through 
the  stomach  on'y,  and  makes  its  attack  in  the  intesti¬ 
nal  canal  after  leaving  the  stomach.  It  is  there  only 
that  the  infectious  material  multiplies  enormously, 
and  often  with  extreme  rapidity,  generating  a  chemi¬ 
cal  poison  which  destroys  the  lining  of  the  intestines, 
causing  extensive  flakes  of  the  latter  to  be  thrown  off, 
while  the  raw  surface  exudes  large  quantities  of  the 
fluids  of  the  blood,  causing  what  is  called  rice-water  dis¬ 
charges.  This  infectious  principle  has  been  proved  to 
be  the  cholera  bacillus — an  extremely  minute  vege¬ 
table  parasite  that  multiplies  in  enormous  numbers 
and  with  incalculable  rapidity  in  the  intestinal 
canal  of  the  victim.  Every  drop  of  the  evacuations  of 
the  bowels  and  stomach  of  the  sufferer  contains  thou¬ 
sands  of  these  infectious  parasites,  and  these  dis¬ 
charges  and  everything  contaminated  by  them  are  the 
only  sources  of  danger.  Cholera  is  never  generated 
by  fright,  ill-health  or  constitutional  weakness,  filth, 
starvation  or  anything  else,  however  predisposing  and 
aggravating  these  may  be,  unless  this  infectious  prin¬ 
ciple  be  first  introduced  in  the  stomach.  Without  the 
actual  presence  and  multiplication  of  the  cholera 
bacillus  in  the  intestinal  canal,  an  attack  of  Asiatic 
cholera  cannot  occur. 

In  Rural  Districts. — Although  Asiatic  cholera  is 
highly  infectious  and  frightfully  mortal  when  it  ob¬ 
tains  a  foothold  amid  ignorance,  squalor,  poverty  and 
dirt,  of  all  dangerous  epidemics  scientists  hold  that 
it  is  the  most  easily  and  certainly  avoided  by  any  in¬ 
dividual  if  only  proper  precautions  be  constantly  and 
scrupulously  observed.  Virchow,  the  great  German 
expert,  declares  an  epidemic  of  cholera  is  far  less  dan¬ 
gerous  than  one  of  diphtheria,  and  other  authorities 
are  much  of  the  same  opinion.  It  is  the  novelty  com¬ 
bined  with  the  frequent  sudden  fatality  and  extreme 
torture  of  the  disease  that  spread  such  terror.  In 
threatened  and  infected  towns  and  cities  full  informa¬ 
tion  is  published  by  the  health  authorities  and  all  pre¬ 
cautions  are  taken  to  prevent  an  attack  and  to  isolate 
and  treat  all  affected  cases  in  the  best  manner.  At  the 
appearance  of  the  first  symptoms  even  of  doubtful 
cases,  the  patient  is  taken  in  charge  by  the  proper 
officials,  and  handled  for  his  own  best  good  and  the 
greatest  safety  of  the  community.  In  country  places, 
however,  this  is  generally  impracticable,  at  least  at 
the  outset,  and  it  behooves  each  family,  therefore,  to 
know  how  to  act.  In  such  situations,  the  wells,  cess¬ 
pools,  privy-vaults,  dung  heaps  and  refuse  vegetable 
accumulations  are  the  chief  sources  of  danger,  and 
timely  precautions  should  at  once  be  taken  to  put  all 
the  accessories  of  the  homestead  in  a  thoroughly  sani¬ 
tary  condition.  Since  the  infectious  agent  exists  only 
in  the  evacuations  from  the  stomach  and  bowels, 
various  materials  are  capable  of  conveying  it,  such  as 
clothing  soiled  with  the  matter,  hands  befouled  with 
it  and  articles  of  food  and  drink  contaminated  with  it. 
It  is  by  means  of  soiled  clothing  and  personal  effects 
in  which  the  agent  is  preserved  in  a  more  or  less 
moist  condition  that  the  infectious  principle  is  con¬ 
veyed  long  distances  both  by  land  and  sea,  and  in  this 
way  it  generally  finds  its  way  to  isolated  farm  districts 
and  houses.  The  contamination  of  water-courses  and 
small  streams  by  vomit  or  voidings  of  infected  persons 
is  perhaps,  however,  the  most  frequent  and  certainly 
the  most  rapid  means  of  producing  a  sudden  and 
widespread  outbreak  in  country  places.  The  water 
may  also  be  often  poluted  by  washing  therein  the  per¬ 
sonal  effects  of  cholera  patients. 

(To  be  continued.) 

Business  Bits. 

Mouk  About  the  “Man-Weight.”— “The  Inclosed  clipping  from  a 
late  Rural,  was  senttousby  one  of  our  friends,  and  we  wish  to  say  for 
your  edification  that  the  Man-weight  cultivator  referred  to  In  this 
article,  was  one  of  the  first  manufactured  In  1801.  We  think  that,  as 
this  was  the  first  season,  and  as  the  machines  were  without  a  practical 
test,  It  should  not  be  expected  that  we  would  have  them  perfect  in 
every  respect.  In  that  machine  some  cast-iron  was  used,  that  has 
proved  was  not  sufliclently  strong  for  the  work  that  they  do.  In  the  ma¬ 
chine  for  1892  and  the  machine  that  we  are  now  selling,  there  Is  no  cast- 
iron  In  their  construction,  and  the  machines  are  satisfactory  In  every 
respect,  as  hundreds  of  our  customers  will  testify.  If  you  will  send  us 
the  name  and  address  of  the  party  who  wrote  that  article,  we  will  send 
him  the  necessary  parts  to  make  his  machine  as  good  as  we  are  now 
make  them.  Yours  truly,  J.  A.  eveuitt,  Seedsman.” 

Comment.— I  wrote  the  Everltt  Co.  before  I  gave  you  my  experience 
with  the  “  Man-weight  cultivator,”  to  see  whether  they  would  send 
me  repairs  for  the  machine,  or  return  my  money  and  take  the  machine 
back.  They  did  not  answer  me.  Probably  the  machine  would  work 
all  right  In  a  light,  sandy  soil,  but  In  a  soil  where  there  are  small 
stones,  It  will  not  stand  the  racket.  I  used  the  Man-weight  myself  and 
was  very  careful,  but  It  broke  In  three  different  places.  I  have  a 
Buhlman  wheel  hoe  that  has  been  used  more  than  10  years,  and  I 
would  not  give  It  to-day  for  a  brand  new  Man-weight  cultivator,  p.  a 


What  is  Yeast?— II. 

BAKERS  of  bread  were  doubtless  the  most  uncon¬ 
cerned  of  all  people  during  the  progress  of  these 
investigations  into  the  nature  of  yeast,  for  what  rela¬ 
tion  existed  between  fermentation  and  good  bread  ? 
Between  fungi  and  light  sponge  or  dough  ?  Yet  it  is 
due  to  the  proper  culture  of  this  yeast  fungus  that  we 
arc  able  to  make  perfect  bread.  Whatever  interferes 
with,  or  arrests  the  vital  activity  of  the  torulao,  pre¬ 
vents  them  from  causing  fermentation.  I  f  our  sponge 
becomes  too  warm  or  too  cold,  growth  ceases,  and  ver¬ 
ily  a  sad  consequence  follows.  It  is  not  claimed  that 
we  can  bake  better  bread  because  we  know  that  when 
our  bread  rises  it  is  fermenting  or  growing,  and  that 
this  growth  is  caused  by  the  germination  and  multi¬ 
plication  of  microscopic  germs  or  spores,  just  as  we 
can  walk  no  better  because  we  may  know  the  names 
and  position  of  the  bones  in  our  bodies.  The  blood 
does  not  make  its  circuit  by  a  shorter  route  since  the 
discovery  of  its  circulation,  but  it  was  a  revelation 
which  threw  light  upon  kindred  subjects.  An  intel¬ 
ligent  understanding  of  this  common  substance  we 
call  yeast  renders  us  more  capable  of  comprehending 
other  truths  which  follow  in  its  train. 

Matthew  Williams  says,  in  his  “Chemistry  and  Cook¬ 
ery,”  that  “among  all  our  modern  triumphs  of  applied 
science  none  can  be  named  that  is  more  refined  and 
elegant  than  this  old  device  in  the  every-day  business 
of  making  bread.  Millions  of  particles  of  flour  must 
be  moistened,  but  when  moistened  they  are  so  adhesive 
that  each  one  sticks  to  its  neighbor.  A  barrier  must 
be  interposed  which  will  separate  these  millions  of 
particles,  but  in  such  a  delicate  manner  as  neither  to 
wholly  part  them,  nor  allow  them  to  entirely  adhere.” 
This  delicate  manipulation  is  performed  by  the  yeast. 

It  is  not,  however,  an  absolute  impossibility  to  make 
yeast  without  the  addition  of  the  neighbor’s  cupful. 
Among  the  microscopic  germs  that  are  continually 
floating  in  the  air,  there  are  germs  or  spores  of  the 
torulao.  I  once  prepared  some  yeast  in  the  ordinary 
manner,  except  that  1  did  not  add  any  old  yeast,  and 
I  was  much  surprised  to  find  how  the  torulao  had  fallen 
into  my  trap.  The  mixture  was  prepared  at  noon,  and 
the  next  morning  it  was  swarming  with  torulao;  not 
in  such  numbers  as  in  the  full-grown  yeast  (if  I  may 
use  the  expression),  but  still  they  seemed  “like  unto 
the  sands  of  the  seashore.”  The  third  day  a  loaf  of 
bread  was  baked  from  this  yeast,  which  though  not 
perfect,  was  pronounced  good.  The  results  of  the  two 
processes  of  making  yeast,  with  and  without  yeast  to 
“start”  with,  may  be  compared  to  the  returns  of  the 
careful  husbandman  and  the  improvident  savage:  the 
former  sows  the  seed,  and  is  reasonably  sure  of  reap¬ 
ing  a  harvest ;  the  latter,  though  sowing  nothing  may 
yet  glean  from  Nature’s  abundance. 

MRS.  W.  A.  KELLERMAN. 

An  Anti-Corset  Tirade. 

ORSETS  or  no  corsets,  is  the  question  which  is 
being  agitated  by  the  dress-reformers  of  the 
present  day,  and  it  should  be  kept  before  the  public 
until  an  emancipation  proclamation  shall  be  issued 
that  will  secure  our  American  women  liberty  to  dress 
in  accordance  with  Nature’s  laws.  It  is  not  only  for  lib¬ 
erty  for  grown  people,  but  for  slender  sb.ps  of  girls 
who  have  no  more  need  for  corsets  than  a  fence  rail 
would  have,  that  our  dress  reformers  are  fighting. 
Yet  thoughtless  mothers,  not  content  with  Nature’s 
efforts  to  repair  the  injury  which  they  have  already 
transmitted  to  their  children,  hasten  to  mould  these 
tender  slips  of  girlhood  after  Dame  Fashion's  pattern; 
and  if  fashion  says  corsets  are  required,  health  counts 
for  nothing  against  it.  The  consequences  are  that 
health  is  wholly  sacrificed,  and  a  generation  of  con¬ 
firmed  invalids  is  the  result. 

But  good  often  comes  out  of  suffering,  and  our  young 
people  are  crying  for  health  at  any  cost;  and  many  of 
them  have  decided  to  relinquish  the  long-loved  corset 
if  that  is  the  rock  which  is  wrecking  so  many  young 
lives.  It  is  amusing  to  note  how  our  mothers  and 
grandmothers  cling  to  corsets  in  face  of  the  growing 
opposition;  and  various  are  the  flimsy  arguments  they 
bring  forward  to  uphold  their  need  of  them,  one  of 
their  strongest  arguments  being,  that  they  would  “feel 
as  if  they  were  falling  all  to  pieces  without  a  corset;” 
which  is  only  an  argument  against  their  use.  I  will 
warrant  that  they  never  experienced  auy  such  sensa¬ 
tion  before  they  donned  corsets,  and  if  mother  Nature 
kept  them  from  falling  to  pieces  until  they  were  nearly 
grown,  surely  their  muscles  would  have  continued  to 
strengthen  instead  of  growing  weaker— as  they  confess 
they  have— until  it  requires  a  murderous  ease  of  steel, 
starch  and  stiffening  to  hold  their  bodies  in  the  proper 
position.  Such  extreme  remedies  may  be  necessary  in 


cases  of  broken  bones,  but  as  a  comfortable  protection 
for  the  delicate  organs  of  our  bodies  they  are  alto¬ 
gether  too  harsh,  and  the  present  generation  of  women 
are  becoming  too  wise  to  follow  such  barbaric  customs 
even  if  fashion  does  so  decree.  Another  strong  argu. 
ment  which  our  elders  bring  forward  in  defense  of 
corsets  is,  that  they  have  worn  them  without  realizing 
any  harm  from  them  and  they  don’t  believe  they  would 
hurt  young  people.  It  is  only  a  foolish  notion  people 
have  nowadays.  Perhaps  it  is,  but  when  a  slender 
girl  feels  upon  first  donning  a  corset  as  if  she  were 
encased  in  a  vise  which  makes  all  freedom  and  grace 
of  movement  an  actual  impossibility,  and  when  her 
first  impulse  when  sick  or  tired  is  to  remove  or  loosen 
that  object  of  torture  it  is  plain  that  it  is  harmful  and 
dangerous. 

I  fancy  I  hear  some  one  say,  “  Because  you  found  the 
corset  harmful  to  you,  it  is  no  sign  that  it  will  be  dan¬ 
gerous  for  other  people  to  wear.”  I  reply  that  it  is 
just  the  reason  why  I  do  claim  them  to  be  dangerous 
for  other  people,  and  it  is  the  very  reason  why  I  warn 
other  girls  and  women  against  wearing  them  at  all. 

I  have  learned  from  experience  the  truth  for  myself, 
and  would  save  my  sisters  the  pain  of  learning.  I  well 
remember  the  feeling  of  relief  I  experienced  when  I 
was  tired,  and  I  would  slip  away  and  unl*>ok  those 
barbaric  corset  steels  for  a  little  while,  and  I  often  re¬ 
gret  that  some  of  my  sister  women  were  not  brave 
enough  to  advise  me  to  throw  the  deadly  corsets  away. 
That  would  have  been  a  sinful  waste  indeed,  but  I 
might  have  given  them  to  the  poor  !  For,  no  matter 
how  poor  a  woman  might  be,  corsets  were  indis¬ 
pensable  ;  in  fact  they  were  and  are  considered  by  some 
among  the  necessities  of  life. 

But,  when  such  women  as  Frances  Willard  say  that 
corsets  have  filled  more  graves  than  whisky  ;  and, 
when  the  subject  is  discussed  in  such  public  places  as 
the  Chautauqua  Circle  by  ladies  of  prominence  and 
culture,  and  the  arguments  are  always  of  the  same 
tenor — life  and  health  on  one  side  and  corsets,  invalid¬ 
ism  and  death  on  the  other — women  of  sense  should  not 
be  slow  to  choose  :  this  especially  where  there  is  no 
advantage  to  be  gained  by  deliberating,  unless  it  is 
that  if  you  keep  the  corset  you  may  continue  to  wear 
the  fashionable  long,  slender  waisted  dresses  which 
have  been  popular  so  long,  for  a  short  time  longer. 

If  you  give  them  up  now,  you  may  live  to  wear  the 
beautiful  fabrics  which  will  be  made  up  intoteagowns, 
wrappers,  loose  waists  and  the  princess  and  Grecian 
styles  which  are  sure  to  find  favor  again,  and  who  will 
dare  to  say  that,  with  the  health  which  will  attend 
such  dress  reform,  our  women  will  not  appear  to  as 
good  advantage  as  those  slim- waisted,  narrow-souled 
creatures  who  cling  to  corsets  with  one  hand  and  point 
to  the  grave  with  the  other  ?  Let  us  farmers’  wives 
and  daughters  show  our  good  sense  by  immediately 
adopting  the  sensible  styles  that  are  offered  us  which 
will  enable  us  to  say  good-by  to  corsets  forever. 

ALICE  E.  PINNEY. 

The  Latest  on  Cookery  for  the  Sick. 

SPECIAL  REPORT  OF  MRS.  RORER’S  LECTURE. 

E  desire  to  call  the  especial  attention  of  our 
readers  to  certain  recipes  given  by  Mrs.  Rorer 
in  a  late  lecture.  They  have  an  uausual  value,  because 
they  represent  the  greatest  advance  in  the  line  of 
dietetics  for  the  sick  known  to  the  best  physicians  of 
the  day.  The  recipe  for  kumyss,  given  some  weeks 
ago,  was  one  of  these.  Matzoom  is  a  sort  of  attenuated 
kumyss — homeopathic,  one  might  say — which  may 
sometimes  be  assimilated  when  even  kumyss  fails. 

MATZOOM. — Begin  as  with  kumyss,  omitting  sugar, 
that  is,  make  one-lialf  pint  of  milk  lukewarm,  add  one- 
fourtli  of  a  compressed  yeast  cake,  incorporate  it  com¬ 
pletely  with  the  milk,  bottle  tightly  and  let  stand  for 
12  hours  in  a  comfortable  temperature.  Now  add  two 
tablespoon fuls  only  of  this  mixture  to  a  fresh  half¬ 
pint  of  lukewarm  milk,  bottle  as  before,  and  let  stand 
12  hours;  repeat  with  fresh  milk,  using  always  for  a 
ferment  two  tablcspoonfuls  of  the  previous  product, 
until  the  fifth  potency  is  reached.  It  is  now  two  days 
old.  Now  add  the  half-pint  of  product  to  two  quarts 
of  luke-warm  milk,  bottle,  tie  down,  stand  12  hours  in 
a  warm  place,  then  place  in  refrigerator  exactly  as 
with  kumyss.  Mrs.  Rorer  instanced  its  value  by  tell¬ 
ing  of  a  patient  who  lay  at  the  point  of  death  for  many 
months,  but  was  kept  alive  by  matzoom,  the  only 
thing  that  the  stomach  would  retain  for  a  moment. 

Beef-tea. — Prefacing  the  recipe  by  the  statement 
that  the  juices  of  beef,  being  largely  albumen,  are 
rendered  wholly  indigestible  by  cooking,  Mrs.  Rorer 
gave  the  recipe  for  perfect  beef-tea  as  follows  :  Use 
one  pint  of  water  to  each  pound  of  very  finely  chopped 
meat.  Cover  the  beef,  freed  from  all  fat,  with  the 


water,  cold,  (in  a  granite  or  porcelain  kettle,  because 
the  juices  of  meat  are  acid).  Set  in  a  cool  place  two 
hours,  first  adding  one-lialf  teaspoonful  of  salt  to  draw 
out  the  juices,  and  mashing  the  particles  apart  as 
much  as  possible.  The  vital  point  is  not  to  cook  the 
mixture.  Cooks  try  to  please  the  palate  and  forget 
the  mucous  lining  of  the  stomach.  When  ready  to 
use,  this  beef-tea  is  to  be  brought  carefully  to  the 
steaming  point  merely;  it  must  not  be  cooked.  The 
lecturer  stated  beef-tea  to  be,  contrary  to  the  usual 
impression,  entirely  without  nutritive  value.  It  pre¬ 
vents  waste  of  tissue,  but  is  more  dangerous  as  a  stim- 
lant  than  brandy.  One  patient  was  stimulated  into  the 
insane  asylum  with  beef-tea. 

Barley  Water. — This  is  often  the  most  valuable  in 
rendering  milk  assimilable.  Place  in  a  granite  kettle 
four  tablespoonfuls  of  pearled  barley,  cover  with 
two  quarts  of  boiling  water,  boil  five  minutes,  and 
drain.  This  removes  the  seam  dirt  from  the  grain. 
Cover  the  barley  with  two  quarts  of  freshly-boiled 
water,  cover  the  vessel,  and  let  it  simmer  gently  about 
two  hours,  or  until  reduced  to  one  quart.  Strain  with 
the  utmost  care,  as  a  single  grain,  lodging  within  a 
typhoid  intestinal  ulcer,  might  cause  death  in  a  few 
hours.  One  part  of  barley  water  to  be  used  with  two 
parts  of  milk.  In  this  connection,  Mrs.  Rorer  asserted 
with  positiveness  that  typhoid  fever,  rheumatism,  gout 
and  diabetes  were  absolutely  curable  without  medi¬ 
cine  ;  that  the  tendency  of  typhoid  especially  was 
always  to  get  well.  This  is  why  careful  nursing  is  so 
essential.  Typhoid  ulcers  catch  heavy  food,  and,  if 
diet  is  not  watched  with  the  utmost  care,  a  patient 
three  weeks  out  of  bed  is  almost  as  apt  to  die  as  one 
still  in  bed.  This  keen  watchfulness  must  be  exer¬ 
cised  from  the  very  first  until  14  days  after  the  tem¬ 
perature  is  normal.  The  movement  of  the  patient  in 
the  bed  is  another  point  demanding  constant  care  for 
the  same  reason ;  violent  movement  may  break 
the  thinned  intestinal  walls  and  cause  immediate 
death.  The  ulcers  are  sometimes  as  large  as  the  top 
of  a  pepper-box. 

Barthelow’s  Food. — A  concentrated  food,  of  which 
a  tablespoonful  is  equal  to  a  pint  of  beef  tea  ;  th’S  is 
especially  excellent  in  chronic  diarrhea  and  bowel 
troubles.  Oue  enthusiastic  patient  who  lived  on  it 
alone  for  a  long  time,  named  it  “  ye  perfecte  lunch,” 
and  had  the  recipe  printed  for  distribution  among  his 
friends.  Two  tablespoonfuls  of  granulated  sago  are 
added  to  one-half  pint  of  cold  milk,  and  the  mixture 
is  placed  in  a  farina  boiler  for  20  minutes,  or  until  the 
sago  is  perfectly  clear.  Have  ready  one-half  pint  of 
cold  beef  tea  made  as  already  directed.  Stir  well  to 
get  all  the  fibrine,  bring  to  the  steaming  point,  add 
another  half  teaspoonful  of  salt,  and  press  through  a 
coarse  sieve.  Add  this  to  the  sago;  as  soon  as  it  reaches 
the  scalding  point  only,  remove  from  the  fire,  add  the 
yolk  of  one  egg,  and  place  at  once  in  the  refrigerator. 
Heat  only  as  much  as  is  needed  at  each  serving  ;  serve 
as  hot  as  possible  without  bringing  to  the  boiling  point. 

Frothed  Egg. — Break  up  the  albumen  by  beating 
until  very  light,  with  a  pinch  of  salt.  Put  it  into  a 
cup,  stir  until  smooth,  and  make  a  tiny  hollow  for  the 
yolk.  Turn  the  yolk  in,  add  a  dash  of  salt,  and  stand 
the  cup  in  a  covered  saucepan  containing  about  two 
inches  of  boiling  water.  Cook  two  minutes ;  take  out, 
put  a  tiny  piece  of  butter  on  the  top,  and  serve  in  the 
hot  cup.  In  this  way,  almost  any  one  can  eat  cooked 
egg  without  harm. 

The  lecturer  mentioned,  incidentally,  that,  no  mat¬ 
ter  what  the  disease,  a  pepper  corn,  a  blade  of  mace, 
a  bay  leaf,  or  celery  seed  might  be  used  for  flavoring 
soups  and  beef  teas  without  harm  to  the  patient. 

We  cannot  explain  how  a  man  gains  a 
pound  a  day  by  taking  an  ounce  a  day  of 
Scott’s  Emulsion  of  cod-liver  oil — it  hap¬ 
pens  sometimes. 

It  is  food  that  he  can  digest ;  we  under¬ 
stand  that.  But  it  must  be  more  than 
food  to  give  more  than  the  whole  of  itself. 

He  has  been  losing  flesh  because  he 
did  not  get  from  his  food  the  fat  he 
needed.  Scott’s  Emulsion  sets  his  ma¬ 
chinery  working  again. 

Shall  we  send  you  a  book  on  careful 
living?  Free. 

Scott  &  Bownk,  Chemists,  132  South  5th  Avenue,  New  York. 

Your  druggist  keeps  Scott’s  Emulsion  of  cod-liver  oil— all  druggists 
everywhere  do.  $1. 
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What  Open  Eyes  See. 

Stooping. — Instead  of  talking  so 
much  to  the  children  about  stooping1,  I 
wish  parents  and  teachers  would  show 
young-  ones  how  easily  they  can  throw 
their  shoulders  back  by  keeping  the 
palms  of  the  hands  open  while  the  arms 
hang  by  the  sides  with  the  little  lingers 
next  to  the  thighs.  Then  they  should  be 
shown  the  soldiers  attitude,  with  hips 
thrown  back  and  chest  extended. 

EMMA  n. 

Dream  Dresses. — Youliave  heard  of  a 
“  slumber  robe,”  doubtless  ?  But  did  you 
ever  hear  even  your  dearest  friend  dis¬ 
course  about  her  “  dream  dress  ?  ”  Your 
matter-of-fact  grandmother  called  it  a 
night-gown,  but  we  have  changed  all 
that.  A  late  style  is  described  as  follows : 
“  One  of  the  prettiest  patterns  in  dream 
dresses  is  the  4  Marguerite.’  It  comes  in 
fine  French  nainsook,  and  is  made  with 
a  fitted  body  in  front.  The  back  falls 
full  and  plain  from  the  neck  to  the 
ground  ;  in  front  the  fullness,  what  there 
is  of  it,  is  drawn  in  by  means  of  a  ribbon 
that  runs  forward  from  under  arm  seams 
through  a  wide  beading,  and  is  fastened 
in  a  soft,  full  bow  at  the  front.  There  is  a 
full,  flowing  sleeve  finished  by  a  fall  of 
lace,  usually  point  de  l’aris,  and  a  deep  col¬ 
lar  of  mull  edged  with  lace,  and  carried 
round  and  over  the  bust  in  a  surplice 
shape.”  This,  by  the  way,  is  almost  an  ex¬ 
act  description  of  the  make-up  of  one  of 
the  newer  and  also  one  of  the  most  grace¬ 
ful  of  tea  gowns,  except  as  to  material.  On 
some  of  these  things  that  dreams  are 
made  in,  as  an  additional  decoration  all 
the  seams  are  hemstitched.  This  makes 
a  particularly  dainty  trimming  and  gives 
an  air  of  refinement  that  no  other  adorn¬ 
ment  could  possible  produce. 

“  Our  Single  Acre.”— Doeslife  often 
seem  flat,  stale,  unprofitable  ;  do  jtou 
ever  say  life  is  a  failure,  not  worth  the 
living  ?  In  a  mood  of  that  kind  not  long 
since,  a  few  words  written  by  Edward 
Garrett,  rebuked  my  complainings,  sil¬ 
enced  my  murmurs  and  helped  me  to  a 
better  spirit.  I  quote,  hoping  that  they 
may  help  some  other  discouraged  one  : 
“  And  when  it  is  all  over,  and  our  feet 
will  run  no  more,  and  our  hands  are  help¬ 
less,  and  we  have  scarcely  strength  to 
murmur  a  last  prayer,  then  we  shall  see 
instead  of  needing  a  larger  field,  we  have 
left  untilled  many  corners  of  our  single 
acre,  and  that  none  of  it  is  fit  for  the 
softening  shadow  of  the  cross.”  Are  we 
doing  all  we  can  with  our  “single  acre,” 
or  are  our  corners  untilled,  and  full  of 
noxious  weeds,  ready  to  send  out  their 
poisonous  seeds  to  spoil  all  our  tilled 
land  ?  m.  c.  B. 

A  Sagging  Seam.— A  great  difficulty 
with  the  bell  skirt  has  been  that  the  bias 
seam  at  the  back  would  stretch  and  cause 
the  skirt  to  sag.  The  most  pretentious 
directions  for  home  dressmaking  have 
recommended  that  the  offending  seam 
be  stayed  with  tape  ;  but  the  unyielding 
tape  caused  the  seam  to  remain  firm, 
while  the  soft  bias  cloth  at  the  side  of  it 
festooned  itself  in  awkward,  sagging 
folds.  Credit  is  given  to  an  amateur 
dressmaker  for  the  notion  of  staying  the 
seam  with  a  bias  piece  of  firm  wool  goods, 
such  as  serge,  to  make  it  springy,  the 
sewing  being  done  by  hand.  Discussing 
this,  some  one  says  :  “  The  best  dress¬ 

maker  that  ever  graduated  from  school 
or  workshop  cannot  make  up  a  soft, 
sleazy  material  with  long  bias  seams 
without  danger  that  they  will  sag  more 
or  less;  but  this  bias  stay,  while  it  gives 
all  necessary  firmness,  does  not  produce 
that  rigid  line  which  is  so  often  seen  in 
what  is  called  high-class  work,  and 


When  Baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castorla, 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castorla, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castorla, 
When  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Castorla 


which  hopelessly  disfigures  many  of  the 
handsomest  dresses.  A  bias  band  of  silk 
answers  the  purpose  very  well,  but, 
whether  for  silk  or  wool  materials  or  for 
mixtures,  there  is  nothing  better  than  a 
firm,  fine  serge  used  as  described.” 

Please  Handle  With  Care.  —  T  li  e 

other  day,  says  a  writer  in  the  Bress,  I  saw 
the  composition  of  a  schoolboy  lying 
on  the  desk  of  a  typewriter.  Never  real¬ 
izing  that  papers  of  great  importance 
came  to  her,  and  thinking  that  his  essay 
was  the  one  thing  in  the  world  worth 
considering,  he  had  written  on  the  cover 
in  large  letters,  “  Handle  with  care.” 
Just  these  three  words  seemed  a  bit  of  a 
lesson  to  me. 

Do  we  handle  with  care  the  disagree¬ 
able  opinions  we  have  of  other  people  ? 
If  we  did,  they  would  not  find  out  how 
much  we  disliked  them. 

Do  we  handle  with  care  the  woman 
whose  mind  is  tainted  with  envy,  and 
whose  speech  is  full  of  malice  ?  If  we 
did,  we  wouldn’t  lend  the  listening  ear  to 
her. 

Do  we  handle  with  care  the  little 
people  who  come  to  us?  If  we  did,  we 
would  have  honorable  sons  and  loving 
daughters. 

Do  we  handle  with  care  our  four-footed 
friends?  If  we  did  we  would  get  a  har¬ 
vest  of  affectionate  barks,  of  wagging 
tails  and  of  eyes  full  of  love. 

Do  we  handle  with  care  the  hearts  of 
the  men  and  women  who  are  about  us  ? 
I  don’t  think  we  do.  In  the  race  of  life 
we  don’t  seem  to  have  time  to  stop  and 
do  as  the  Samaritan  did,  but  we  rush 
along,  and  are  only  too  apt  to  simply 
send  to  the  sufferer  our  regrets  that  other 
engagements  prevent  us  from  personally 
offering  our  condolence. 

A  Woman’s  Invention. — Forgreas- 
ing  the  griddle,  says  “One  Woman”  every 
cook  and  housekeeper  can  tell  what  her 
own  particular  makeshift  has  been.  A 
piece  of  paper,  or  an  old  rag  dipped  in 
the  lard  or  butter  and  rubbed  over  the 
griddle,  or  the  “spider,”  is  a  time-honored 
device.  Either  one  must  use  a  scrap  of 
cloth  or  paper,  and  one’s  finger’s,  or  else 
a  knife  may  be  employed  to  convey  the 
lard  to  the  griddle,  where  it  might  melt 
and  spread  at  its  leisure. 

The  clever  Southern  woman  was 
greased  and  burnt  with  red-hot  oil  just 
as  generations  of  women  before  her. 
But  she  has  made  that  an  unnecessary 
feature  of  domestic  torture  for  the  women 
who  live  after  her.  The  little  instru¬ 
ment  she  invented  is  of  heavy  wire.  It 
has  a  handle  about  eight  inches  long 
and  spreads  at  one  end  into  a  double 
clasp,  through  which  a  wide  lamp  wick 
is  run  twice,  so  that  a  broad,  thick  sur¬ 
face  is  presented.  Witli  one  quick  motion 
a  griddle  may  be  thoroughly  greased 
without  soiling  or  burning  a  finger,  and 
the  wick  may  be  changed  in  a  twinkling 
when  desirable. 

Burdette  on  Small  Fruits.— The 

funny  man  says,  in  the  Ladies’  Home 
Journal,  that  what  is  needed  in  the  small 
fruit  market  is  not  so  many  names  but  a 
few  more  berries,  say  about  two  pints  to 
the  quart.  Every  berry  in  the  land  has 
more  names  now  than  a  caterpillar,  and 
he  has  more  than  he  can  remember. 
When  he  begins  business  he  is  a  plain 
caterpillar,  and  everybody  who  steps  on 
him  knows  just  what  to  call  him.  Then 
he  retires— that  is  if  he  has  a  chance  to 
retire  before  he  is  trodden  under  foot — 
and  is  known  as  a  larva  ;  then  he  gets 
to  be  a  pupa  or  a  chrysalis  or  something, 
and  by  the  time  he  gets  to  be  a  butterfly 
he  forgets  what  the  old  firm  name  was. 
But  there  is  a  bug  with  a  name  as  long 
as  a  snake  that  abides  among-  the  black¬ 
berries.  He  does  not  eat  them.  He  just 
haunts  the  patches  where  city  boarders 
are  staying,  and  makes  it  his  business  to 
rise  early  in  the  morning  and  crawl 
over  the  largest  and  finest  and  ripest 
berries.  When  you  eat  a  blackberry 
that  has  been  glorified  by  a  visit  from 
this  bug,  you  just  lie  right  down  in  the 


briars  and  ask  to  die.  You  do  not  want 
to  live  a  minute  longer.  Not  with  that 
taste  in  your  mouth.  If  I  understand 
rightly  what  a  bramble  is,  the  black¬ 
berry,  in  a  state  of  nature,  is  the  bram- 
bliest  thing  that  ever  brambled.  A  hu¬ 
man  being,  clothed  and  in  his  right 
mind,  who  goes  in  at  one  side  of  a  wild 
blackberry  patch  and  comes  out  at  the 
other  is  moved  with  wonder  at  the  com¬ 
pensations  of  nature.  For  every  one  of 
the  thousand  scratches  on  his  perishing 
frame  he  has  a  ready-made  bandage 
hanging  loosely  from  his  raiment. 

Ice  Cream  as  a  Remedy. — The  R. 

N.-Y.  is  conservative,  and  although  it 
offers  a  freezer  as  a  premium,  it  has 
taken  care  to  say  only  that  ice  cream 
well-made  is  very  wholesome.  Other 
publications,  however,  are  recommending 
it  after  this  wise  : 

“  The  value  of  ice  cream  as  a  remedy 
for  certain  intestinal  troubles  is  being 
considerably  advanced.  Some,  indeed 
most  physicians  permit  it  through  typhoid 
fever,  always  insisting  that  it  shall  be  of 
the  purest  make.  To  the  story  recently 
going  the  rounds  in  print,  of  the  entire 
cure  of  a  case  of  ulcer  of  the  stomach  by 
the  sole  and  persistent  use  of  ice  cream 
may  be  added  that  of  a  woman  who  suf¬ 
fered  from  a  serious  affliction  of  the  eyes, 
directly  traceable  to  digestive  distur¬ 
bances.  Her  physician  finally  put  her  on 
ice  cream  as  a  sole  diet.  For  11  months 
she  liter-ally  lived  upon  ice  cream,  with 
the  result  of  effecting  a  complete  and 
apparently  permanent  cure.  The  theory 
is  that  the  cream  furnishes  ample  nour¬ 
ishment,  while  the  diseased  intestines, 
chilled  from  the  low  temperature  of  the 
food,  arc  prevented  from  getting  inflam¬ 
mation  during  the  process  of  digestion 
carried  on  by  the  healthy  parts.” 


If  you  name  The  11.  N.-Y.  to  our  advertisers  you 
may  be  pretty  sure  of  prompt  replies  and  right  treat¬ 
ment. 
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Sure  Money  for  Workers. 

Money  in  winter  is  hard  to  earn  in 
growing  crops,  but  the  dull  season  is  the 
time  to  learn  how  to  make  money  in  sum¬ 
mer.  You  can  also  earn  good  wages 
from  now  to  May  1,  by  telling  the  people 
of  your  county  how  The  Rural  New- 
Yokker  can  help  them.  In  a  few  weeks 
we  shall  tell  you  all  about  how  hundreds 
of  our  readers  can  profit  by  working  for 
this  paper.  This  will  be  no  ordinary 
canvassing  scheme,  but  every  earnest 
worker  shall  profit  largely  from  his 
efforts.  Meantime  we  would  like  every 
subscriber  who  desires  to  join  in  this 
work  to  write  us  at  once  and  state  when 
he  or  she  will  be  ready  to  begin  opera¬ 
tions.  But  tvern  one  who  now  sends  us  a 
(jood  club  of  trial  subscribers  will  luive  the 
best  chance  at  the  work  in  Ills  own  vicinity. 

The  trial  subscriptions  will  be  stopped 
at  expiration  unless  otherwise  ordered. 

TO  GROWERS  OF  THE  R.  N.-Y. 
No.  2  POTATO,  AND  THE  RURAL 
THOROUGHBRED  FLINT  CORN  — 

There  is  a  great  demand  for  these  varie¬ 
ties,  hundreds  of  letters  of  inquiry  for 
them  coming  to  The  It.  N.-Y.  But  we 
have  no  seeds  for  sale ,  as  most  old  sub¬ 
scribers  know  full  well.  The  demand  is 
likely  to  continue  for  some  years  to 
come.  We,  therefore,  advise  readers  who 
are  growing  them  this  year,  to  carefully 
select  and  save  for  seed  the  best  of  the 
crops.  These  seed  stocks  will  sell  next 
spring  considerably  higher  than  market 
food  and  fodder  prices. 

The  Carman  Grape  Ready 
for  Subscribers. 

Conditions  :  A  vine  will  be  sent  to 
any  yearly  subscriber  for  1892  who  (1) 
makes  due  application  for  it,  (2)  and 
sends  eight  cents  in  stamps  to  pay  for  the 
mailing  only.  (3)  Applications  re¬ 
ceived  after  the  present  supply  is  ex¬ 
hausted  will  be  supplied  next  spring. 

The  price  of  the  vines  is  fixed  at  $5  each, 
in  order  that  only  subscribers  may  secure 
them.  We  recommend  that  only  sub¬ 
scribers  living  south  of  the  Ohio  and  Poto¬ 
mac  rivers  send  for  the  vines  this  fall, 
and  those  north  next  spring. 

Ruinous  storms  have  destroyed  two- 
thirds  of  the  crop,  but  several  thousands 
are  now  ready  for  sending  out  and  Mr. 
Munson  will  have  an  ample  supply  by 
next  spring. 

QUESTIONS  ANSWERED. 

W.  W.  McC.,  Mercer ,  Pa.— You  do  well 
to  refrain  from  sending  till  spring,  as  you, 
in  common  with  most  Northern  grape 
growers,  find  that  much  the  better  time 
for  setting.  Northern  applicants  had 
better  not  send  the  postage  stamps  un¬ 
til  March  or  April  next. 

W.  H.  M.  and  others.— We  have  no 
doubt  but  that  there  will  be  an  ample 
supply  of  the  Carman  grape  vines  for  all 
applicants  entitled  to  them  under  our 
offer. 

crop  and  market  notes. 

The  cholera  scare  has  materially  damaged  the  fruit 
market— a  most  senseless  move,  but  what  can  one  do 
In  the  face  of  such  colossal  Ignorance  and  prejudice? 

Potatoes  are  selling  In  the  Chicago  market  at  from 
48  to  G3  cents  per  bushel,  depending  on  the  quality. 

The  corn  and  potato  crops  of  North  Finland  have 
been  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  frosts.  A  famine 
Is  imminent. 

The  manipulators  of  the  hop  market  are  getting  in 
their  work  and  prices  are  being  squeezed  as  much  as 
possible.  No  good  bopB  should  sell  at  less  than  25 
cents  per  pound,  but  we  hear  of  no  higher  quotation 
than  23.  There  are  very  few  sales  being  made, 
growers  feeling  safe  in  holding  for  at  least  25  cents. 

Seckel  and  Bose  pears  lead  the  market  to-day  in 
price,  with  Anjou,  I.ouise  Bonne  and  Sheldon  close 
behind.  There  is  no  sense  in  sending  an  inferior 
aiticle  to  the  market  in  times  like  these— there  is 
too  much  of  that  sort  of  stock  here  now. 

Experts  who  have  been  to  Florida  to  examine  the 
orange  situation  for  local  fruit  houses,  say  the 
crop  is  quite  short,  though  fairly  good.  Barton  is  the 
only  county  in  the  State  with  a  full  crop,  and  or¬ 
chards  there  are  loaded  down. 
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Total  Western  packing  from  March  1  to  September 
15  was  5,2(55,000  hogs,  an  increase  of  1,195,000  over  the 
same  period  last  last. 

As  the  Liverpool  price  of  cotton  depends  greatly 
on  the  rate  of  rupee  exchange,  the  present  outlook 
for  our  short  cotton  crop  is  that  it  may  fetch  an  un¬ 
improved  price,  and  hard  times  at  the  South  may 
continue. 

Up  to  September  1  the  cotton  in  Dower  California 
and  along  the  sea  coast  was  in  a  fairly  good  condi¬ 
tion.  Complaints  are  now  frequent  of  the  rust  in  the 
upper  cotton  Helds,  owing  to  a  week  of  continuous 
and  heavy  rain.  The  Sea  Island  crops  have  not  been 
materially  injured. 

Owing  to  the  partial  failure  of  the  Virginia  and 
Kentucky  tobacco  crop,  the  price  of  all  the  low-grade 
plug  and  flne-cutchewlng  tobacco,  says  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Record,  has  been  increased  25  per  cent.  The 
leaf  used  for  smoking  mixtures  is  obtained  from  the 
more  northern  States,  where  the  crops  have  been 
good. 

Cablegrams  say:  “In  the  Burgundy  district,  if  the 
tine  warm  weather  continues  for  a  fortnight,  the 
grape  harvest  will  be  fairly  favorable.  The  yield  is 
expected  to  be  from  one-third  to  one-half  of  an  aver¬ 
age.  In  the  celebrated  Meursault  vineyard  the  yield 
of  high-class  wine  will  be  small,  but  the  quality  will 
be  exceptionally  good." 

The  Cincinnati  Price  Current,  generally  a  good 
and  always  a  care  ul  authority,  estimates  that  the 
wheat  crop  of  this  year  will  not  Justify  calculations 
above  500,000,000  bushels.  The  same  authority,  after 
investigating  the  probabilities  connected  with  the 
yield  of  corn,  makes  the  statement  that  it  is  not  rea¬ 
sonable  to  expect  more  than  approximately  1,600,- 
000,000  bushels. 

The  Mark  Dane  Express,  one  of  the  best  English 
authorities,  says  that  the  wheat  harvest  in  Great 
Britain  may  be  regarded  as  finished.  New  wheat  is 
as  yet  only  obtained  in  a  small  quantity.  The  farm¬ 
ers  are  reluctant  to  sell  at  present  prices.  It  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  there  will  be  large  deliveries  at  the  local 
markets  in  October  and  November.  A  diminution  In 
the  quantity  of  foreign  wheat  on  passage  to  the  Uni¬ 
ted  Kingdom  somewhat  relieves  the  strain  of  compe¬ 
tition,  but  the  large  stocks  of  1891  foreign  wheat  un¬ 
sold  are  a  constant  Incubus.  The  importations  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  week  have  been  large,  making  the  port 
markets  dull  at  a  decline  of  12  cents  per  quarter  of 
eight  bushels,  or  1*4  cent  per  bushel. 

*  *  * 

A  Hundred  Thrifty  Farmers  are 
wanted  to  work  for  The  Rurad  New- 
Yorker. 

AGRI OTJLTTJR AD  NEWS. 

A  Georgia  judge  has  decided  that  a  mule  Is  a 
deadly  weapon. 

The  Prussian  Minister  of  Agriculture  has  been 
petitioned  to  drive  bookmakers  from  the  race¬ 
courses. 

Scoteh  slaughter-houses  are  fitted  with  apparatus 
for  stunning  cattle  by  electricity  instead  of  knock¬ 
ing  them  down. 

The  charge  for  public  Inspection  of  hogs  at  the 
Chicago  Stock  Yards  was  reduced  from  15  to  10  cents 
per  ton  after  September  J. 

The  Farmers'  Alliance  store  at  Dexlngton,  Va., 
owned  and  managed  by  the  Alliance  Stock  Company, 
has  failed— stock  a  total  loss. 

The  German  government  has  decided  not  to  use 
white  horses  In  battle,  for  the  reason  that  they  fur¬ 
nish  too  conspicuous  a  target  for  the  enemy. 

The  last  bulletin  of  the  New  York  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  repeats  that  there  is  no  question  as  to  the  efficacy 
of  the  Bordeaux  mixture  as  a  preventive  of  the  leaf- 
blight. 

Salton  Dake,  which  so  suddenly  appeared  a  few 
months  ago  in  the  Colorado  desert,  has  entirely  dis¬ 
appeared,  and  Its  bed  Is  now  covered  with  luxuriant 
verdure. 

The  total  stock  of  wheat  at  Minneapolis  and  Duluth 
is  5,871 ,004  bushels,  an  Increase  of  376,255  bushels.  A 
year  ago  the  stock  at  these  two  places  amounted  to 
4,932,364  bushels. 

The  “  Big  Three  ”  are  said  to  be  about  to  start  a 
great  tannery  at  Tolleston,  Ind.,  on  the  land  they 
bought  when  endeavoring  to  secure  better  terms  from 
the  Chicago  Stock  Yards  Company. 

In  Kansas  a  large  proportion  of  the  Democratic 
party,  after  all,  refuse  to  “  fuse  ”  with  the  People’s 
Party  and  Farmers’  Alliance,  and  will  hold  a  State 
convention  on  October  7  to  take  Independent  action- 

A  typographical  error  in  an  advertisement  of  a 
brood  mare  In  last  week's  Rural,  owned  by  Mr. 
Wm.  H.  Harris,  gave  the  mare’s  sire  incorrectly 
It  should  have  been  Nugget— not  Nugent  as  there 
stated. 
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Invent  a  similar  WASHING  MACHINE  that  will  operate  easier  or  do  < 
better  work.  The  Price  l»  Dow.  Write  forclrculars,  price  and  terms  to 

Mention  this  Paper.  THE  EMPIRE  WASHER  C0M  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 


Great  Britain  keeps  roads  In  repair  by  the  proceeds 
of  a  wheel  tax.  Every  wheel  that  turns  pays  Its  tax 
except  hacks  and  cabs  for  hire  and  farmers’  wagons. 

Mrs.  Osborne,  a  widow,  has  cleared  $5,000  to  $6,000  a 
year  from  her  ranch  near  Salt  Dake  City.  She  raises 
vegetables.  Recently  she  added  a  chicken  ranch 
and  two  Incubators,  and  expects  to  clear  $10,000  this 
year  In  all. 

New  Mexicans  on  the  frontier  are  Indignant  be¬ 
cause  Mexican  customs  officials  are  seizing  Texas 
cattle  that  wander  across  the  line.  Most  of  the  cat¬ 
tle  have  been  bought  in  Mexico,  and  naturally 
meander  homeward. 

New  York  farmers  should  know  that  the  State 
authorities  and  a  large  number  of  more  diminutive 
legal  luminaries  are  busy  preparing  warrants  for  the 
arrest  of  all  vehicle  owners  in  country  districts,  who 
are  violating  the  new  vehicle  law  by  not  securing 
proper  licenses. 

What  to  do  with  sprouted  wheat  Is  a  question  that 
Is  bothering  a  good  many  farmers  In  North  Dakota 
this  fall,  especially  In  the  James  River  Valley. 
There  Is  more  or  less  of  this  grain  In  nearly  every 
field  In  that  vicinity,  and  the  same  difficulty  Is  re¬ 
ported  from  other  portions  of  the  State. 

The  second  session  of  the  Dairy  School,  held  by 
the  State  Agricultural  College  of  Vermont,  will  be¬ 
gin  October  24  and  continue  four  weeks,  six  dayB  In 
a  week.  No  entrance  examination  Is  required  and 
no  tuition  fees  are  charged.  For  further  particulars, 
apply  to  Prof.  W.  W.  Cook,  Burlington,  Vt. 

Vice-President  Morton  at  his  farm  called  Elleislie, 
below  Rhinebeck,  N.  Y.,  has  In  course  of  construction 
a  barn  296  feet  long  by  30  wide;  Is  preparing  a  silo  to 
hold  2,000  tons  of  corn  stalks,  which  will  be  cut  on  his 
land;  has  125  cows  now  milking,  and  will  add  50  later 
In  the  fall  and  Is  building  a  hennery  196  feet  long. 

There’s  a  report  that  the  Gypsy  Moth,  against 
which  Massachusetts  has  been  waging  an  ineffective 
war  at  great  expense  for  some  time,  has  made  Its 
appearance  about  the  village  of  Attica,  Wyoming 
County,  N.  Y.  If  so,  New  York  State  should  take  as 
prompt  measures  against  It  as  It  has  already  taken 
against  cholera. 

A  hog  belonging  to  Dewls  Cole,  of  Howard  County, 
Ind.,  was  buried  beneath  an  old  straw  stack  last  May. 
and  was  taken  out  on  August  24— after  99  days.  ’Twas 
fat  when  entombed,  but  only  skin  and  bone  when 
resurrected.  Fed,  first  on  milk,  It’s  now  tit  to  eat 
anything,  and  bids  fair  to  reach  a  weight  of  400 
pounds  and  upwards. 

Three  masked  robbers  bound  John  F.  Kulhoff,  an 
aged  farmer,  with  ropes  last  Tuesday  night,  beat  him 
into  insensibility  and  robbed  him  of  $600  in  money 
and  $2,000  worth  of  securities.  Similar  stories  appear 
In  print  every  week.  Why  will  Isolated  farmers 
tempt  robbery  and  worse  by  keeping  money  and 
other  portable  property  at  home? 

The  Democrats  and  People’s  Party  of  Wisconsin 
are  reported  to  have  “  fused  ”  on  the  basis  that  the 
State  Democratic  nominees  for  Presidential  Electors 
to  be  withdrawn  and  Weaver  Electors  to  be  selected 
by  the  People’s  Party,  the  latter  to  Indorse  the 
Democratic  State  nominees  for  Governor,  Members 
of  Congress  and  Supreme  Court  Judge. 

Goldsmith  Warner,  a  75-year-old  farmer,  left  his 
home  at  Baiting  Hollow,  Dong  Island,  for  New  York 
city  the  other  day,  and  picked  up  on  the  Bowery  two 
agreeable  acquaintances  to  whom  he  told  all  about 
himself  and  his  business.  A  few  days  later  two 
pleasant  strangers  called  on  him  to  buy  his  farm  at 
a  big  figure,  and  by  a  little  hocus-pocus  buncoed  him 
out  of  $2,000— the  old,  old  story! 

The  next  show  of  the  National  Horse  Show  Asso¬ 
ciation  will  be  held  in  Madison  Square  Garden,  this 
city,  November  14-19.  The  prizes  will  be  double  those 
offered  last  year.  Entries  must  be  made  at  the  office 
of  the  association,  63  Madison  Avenue,  up  to  October 
19.  They  will  be  kept  open  a  week  later,  but,  after 
the  19th,  the  entrance  fee  will  be  doubled.  Full  par¬ 
ticulars  will  be  sent  on  application. 

( Continued  on  next  page  ) 


If  digestion  Is  BAD,  appetite  POOR,  strength 
WANTING  and  spirits  GDOOMY,  try  perseveringly- 
Jayne’s  Tonic  Vermifuge  an  hour  after  meals; 
and  at  same  time  keep  your  bowels  gently  open  with 
the  Sugar-Coated  PAINDESS  Sanative  Pills.— Adv 
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BEST  LINE 


cH,Cst.louis 

TO 

DENVER. 


FOR  SALE— BROOD  MARE  by  nugget, 
2.26?*  (sire  of  Gold  Leaf,  2.16^,  etc.),  with  black 
colt  by  side,  sired  by  Montezuma,  2.299*  (son  of 
Alcantara,  2.23.  and  sire  of  White  Wings,  2.28H),  and 
again  In  foal  to  Montezuma.  Will  sell  cheap. 

WILLIAM  H.  HARRIS, 

229  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


Feeding  Animals. 

This  is  a  practical  work  of  560  pages,  by  Professor 
E.  W.  STEWART,  upon  the  science  of  feeding  In  all 
Its  details,  giving  practical  rations  for  all  farm  ani¬ 
mals.  Its  accuracy  is  proved  by  Its  adoption  as  a  text 
book  in  nearly  all  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experi¬ 
ment  Stations  In  America.  It  will  pay  anybody  hav¬ 
ing  a  horse  or  a  cow,  or  who  feeds  a  few  pigs  or 
sheep  to  buy  and  study  it  carefully.  Price,  #’,4.00. 
Address  THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 
Times  Building,  New  York. 


Rfl  *  O  M’  V  4//  Kinds.  Water,  Gas.  Oil, 
III  H  0  M  I  Mining,  Ditching,  Pumping, 


M/PI  1 1 

I  Wmd  and  Steam:  Heating  Boilers,  &c.  Will 
V  V  mm  mm  nay  ycu  to  send  25c.  for  Encyclopedia ,  of 
1500 Engravings.  The  American  Well  Works,  Aurora, III. 
also,  Chicago,  Ill.;  Dallas,  Tex.;  Sydney,  N.  S.  W. 


PAINTroofs 

DIXON  S  SILICA  GRAPHITE  PAINT 

Water  will  run  from  it  pure  and  clean.  It  covers  doubi® 
the  surface  of  any  other  paint,  and  will  last  four  or/lvt 
Hmetlonger.  Equally  useful  for  anylron  work.  Send  for 
circulars.  Job.  Dixon  Crucible  Co.,  Jersey  City,  N.  I 

SAVE  MONEY 

|  #100  Top  Buggy,  #55.00 
I  #125  Top  Phaeton,  #73.50 
#75  Spring  Wagon,  #44.00 
#50  Road  Wagon,  #29.00 
#15  Road  Cart,  -  #9.00 

#7.50  Single  Harness.  #4.25 
#25  Double  Harness,  #14.50 
#5  MorganTree Saddle  #2.25 
#16.50  Texas  Saddle,  #9.25 
ALI,  GOODS  FULLY’  WARRANTED  and  shipped  any¬ 
where  to  anyone  at  WHOLESALE  prices  with  privilege 
of  examination.  Send  at  once  for  illustrated  catalogue 
FREE.  Address  CASH  BUYER’S  UNION, 

158  W.  Vau  Buren  St.  B  56,  Chicago,  Ill. 


RIPANS  T.ABULES  regxLlaXfo f 
the  stomach,  liver  and  bowels,  purl-  ( 
fy  the  blood,  are  safe  and  effectual .  ' 
the  best  medicine  known  for  bilious¬ 
ness,  constipation,  dyspepsia,  foul 
breath,  headache, mental  depression, 
painful  digestion,  bad  complexion, 
and  all  diseases  caused  by  failure  of 
the  stomach,  liver  or  Dowels  to  per 
er  tunctions.  Persons  given  to  over- 
,  eating  are  benefited  by  taking  one  after  each  meal  ( 
I  Pricef  $2:  sample,  15c.  At  Druggists,  or  sent  by  maU  , 
»  RICANS  CHEMICAL  CO.,  10  Spruce  8t.,  New  York  , 
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Agricultural  News. 

( Continued .) 

Here  is  Trust  management  for  you!  All  sales  of 
refined  sugar  by  wholesale  grocers  after  September 
IS  must  be  made  In  accordance  with  an  agreement 
entered  Into  between  them  and  the  American  Sugar 
Refining  Company  or  Trust,  by  which  the  grocers 
bind  themselyes  to  maintain  quotations  made  dally 
by  the  latter,  which  has  agreed  to  allow  an  extra 
discount  of  one-quarter  cent  per  pound  to  these 
grocers,  which  will  be  equal  to  $50  on  purchases  of  100 
barrels. 

The  United  States  government  has  been  sustained 
by  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals,  In  the  c  le- 
brated  goat's  hair  case.  The  decision  is  of  vast  Im¬ 
portance,  involving  many  millions  of  dollars,  and  af¬ 
fecting  the  rights  of  wool  growers,  manufacturers  and 
Importers  all  over  the  country.  In  summing  up,  Jus¬ 
tice  Gray  says:  "  The  present  act  clearly  directs  that 
all  goat  hair,  without  regard  to  its  value  or  to  the 
purposes  for  which  It  Is  used  or  suitable,  shall  be 
subject  to  a  duty  ot  12  cents  a  pound.” 

In  New  York  the  State  tax  assessment  for  the  coun¬ 
ties  was  last  year  1.38  mills,  and  the  aggregate  taxa¬ 
tion  was  $1,417,272;  this  year  the  assessment  Is  1.08 
mills,  and  the  aggregate  taxation  $3,853,108.  Of  course 
farmers  will  have  to  pay  most  of  the  great  Increase. 
This  Is  attributed  by  the  Republican  papers  to  the 
fact  that  last  year  a  Republican  Senate  acted  as  a 
check  on  the  extravagance  of  a  Democratic  House, 
whereas  this  year  the  Democrats  hold  both  branches 
of  the  legislature  as  well  as  the  governorship. 

Most  of  the  Irish  landlords  belong  to  the  Conserva¬ 
tive  party,  and  many  of  them  during  the  Salisbury 
Ministry  refrained  from  pressing  their  tenants  for 
back  rents  In  order  not  to  embarrass  the  government 
by  agrarian  troubles  In  the  Green  Isle.  Now  actu¬ 
ated  by  a  motive  diametrically  opposite,  they  are 
putting  on  the  screws  in  the  hopes  of  securing 
money,  or,  next  best  thing,  embarrassing  the  Glad¬ 
stone  government  In  dealing  with  Irish  affairs.  Hence 
a  great  deal  of  trouble  may  soon  be  expected  between 
Irish  landlords  and  tenantry. 

The  Anti-Option  BUI  and  the  action  of  the  North¬ 
western  elevators  In  refusing  any  longer  to  give  in¬ 
formation  to  commercial  papers  about  the  stocks  of 


FRUITS— GREEN. 


Apples,  Duchess  of  O.,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 2  00@2  50 

Gravenstein,  perd.  h.  bbl . 2  25@2  50 

King,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 2  00@2  60 

M.  Blush,  d.  h..  per  bbl . 1  75@2  00 

Fall  Pippin,  per  d-h'd  bbl . 1  25@1  76 

Greening,  per  d.  h.  d,  bbl . 1  50@1  76 

Prime  open  headed,  bbl .  1  00@1  25 

Com.  and  wind-falls,  per  bbl .  50  <a  76 

Pears,  Bartlett  Up-Itlver,  per  half  bbl . 1  00@2  00 

Bartlett,  Western  N.  Y.,  per  keg .  76@1  50 

Seckel,  prime,  per  bbl . 3  0003  50 

Seckel,  poor  to  good,  per  bbl . 2  0003  50 

Seckel.  per  keg . 1  00@1  75 

Beurre  Bose,  per  bbl . 3  00@3  50 

Beurre  d’Anjou,  per  bbl . 2  5003  25 

Louise  Bonne,  per  bbl . 2  50@3  25 

Sheldon,  per  bbl . 2  5U@3  00 

Kelffer,  per  bb . 1 . 2  00@2  50 

Other  table  kinds,  per  bbl . 2  00®3  00 

Common  cooking  kinds,  per  bbl . 1  50@2  00 

Plums,  per  crate .  5001  00 

Per  basket .  30@  50 

P.  unes,  W’n  N.  Y.  German,  per  10  lb  basket.  65®  75 

Common,  i  er  10  lb  basket .  40@  60 

Peaches,  Jersey,  prime  to  fancy,  per  basket.  25@1  75 

Jersey,  plain,  per  basket .  75@1  00 

Jersey,  p  or,  per  basket .  50®  65 

Jersey  culls,  per  basket .  30®  40 

Grapes,  Up-River  "Vorden,  per  lb .  2)4®  3 

Concord,  per  lb .  2@  2)4 

Up-River  Delaware,  per  lb .  4®  7 

Up-River  Niagara,  per  lb  .  3®  5 

Up-River  Martha,  per  lb .  2®  2)4 

Western  N.  Y.  Del.,  per  5  lb.  basket .  15®  20 

Niagara  W'n  N.  Y.,  per  5  lb  basket .  14®  18 

Concord  W’n  N.  Y.,  per  5  lb  basket .  10®  15 

Cranberries,  Cape  Cod.  per  bbl . 6  00®6  75 

Cape  Cod,  per  box . 1  75@2  25 


FRUITS— DOMESTIC  DRIED 


Apples,  evaporated.  1891,  fancy . 

Evaporated,  1891,  choice . 

Evaporated,  1891,  prime . 

F.vaporated,  1891,  common  to  fair.. 

Southern  sliced,  1891,  prime . 

8tate  and  coarse  cut,  1891 . . 

Southern  coarse  cut,  1891 . 

Chopped,  1891 . 

Cores  and  skins,  1891 . 

Peaches,  Georgia,  sun-dried,  1892 . 

N.  C.  peeled,  fancy . 

N.  C.  peeled,  choice . 

Southern  peeled,  common  to  prime 

Raspberries.  1892,  evaporated . 

1892,  sun-dried . 

Blackberries,  1891,  per  lb . 

Ilucxieberrles,  1891,  per  lb . 

Cherries,  1892 . 

Cherries,  1891 .  . 

Plums,  State . 

Apricots,  Cal.,  1892,  per  lb . 


8)4@  - 
8  @  8t* 
7^@  m 
6  @  7H 
4  ®  5 
4 


.  2)4®  2H 
.2  @  2'A 
.10  @12 


.19  @  - 
.  -  @  - 
.  5  @  - 
.  -  @  - 
19  @20 
.18  @19 
7  @  - 
.15  @16)4 


GINSENG 


wheat  on  hand,  are  entering  strongly  into  party 
politics  In  Minnesota.  The  Democrats  are  vigorously 
trying  to  make  capital  of  both  to  win  the  farmers’ 
vote,  as  they  allege  both  are  designed  to  keep  down 
the  price  of  wheat.  Strange!  the  Chicago  specula¬ 
tors  are  reported  to  be  earnestly  indorsing  their 
statements  and  paying  for  the  publication  and  dis¬ 
tribution  of  tens  of  thousands  of  pamphlets  advo¬ 
cating  these  views. 

*  #  * 

Boys  and  Girls  Tan  Majo  m<wey  by 
working'  lor  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 
Send  in  your  names  IF  you  are  really 
willing  to  work,  not  otherwise. 


BEANS  AND  PEAS 


Yellow  Eye,  choice,  1891 . 

Black  Turtle  Soup,  choice,  1891 . 

Lima  beans,  California  (60)  lbs.).... 
Foreign  medium,  1891 . 


2  20 

@-  - 

.1  95 

@2  00 

.1  95 

@2  00 

.2  75 

@2  80 

.2  95 

@3  00 
/»-  _ 

_ 

V SV 

@-  — 

2  00 

@2  05 

1  80 

@ - 

@1  85 

1  75 

@1  80 

CHEESE. 

State  factory,  full  cream— 

Fine . 10)i@10)4 

White,  fine .  10  @10)4 

Good  to  choice .  8%@  9 

Common  to  fair .  7)4®  8)4 

Part  Skims  Chenango  Co  ,  etc.,  choice 

colored .  6)4@  7 

Part  skims  prime .  5  @6 

Part  skims,  fair  to  good  .  3)4@  4 

Part  skims,  common .  2)4®  3 

Full  skims  .  1  @2 

BUTTER. 

Creamery—  western. 

Elgin  extras . 25  @25)4 

Other  Western  extras . 25 

Firsts . 22 

Seconds . 20 

Thirds . 17 

Imitation  creamery— 

Firsts . 20 

Seconds . 16 

Thirds .  15 

Dairy  firsts .  18 

Seconds . 15)4@16 

Factory  fresh,  extra . 17 

Firsts . 16 

Seconds . 15 

Fourths  to  thirds . 14 

Rolls . - 


@23)4 

@21 

@19 


@18 

@15)4 

@19 


@16)4 

@15)4 

@15 


STATE  AND  PENN. 

Creamery,  Pails,  extra . 24)4@25 

Half  firkin  tubs— 

Fresh  extras . 25  @25)4 

Firsts . 22  @23)4 

Seconds . —  @— 

Welsh  tubs— 

Fresh  extras . 21  @22 

Firsts . 20  @21 

Seconds . 18  @19 

EGGS. 

N.  Y.  State  and  Penn,  new  laid  per  doz . 22)4@23)4 

Western  fresh  gathered  choice . 21)4@22 

Western  fresh  gathered,  fair  to  prime. ......20  @21 


The  records  show  this  Threshing-machine  to  be  the 
easiest  running  and  the  greatest  grain  saver  of  all. 
Requires  only  about  IJSf  miles  travel  per  hour.  For  full 
description,  and  for  the  best  Straw-preserving  Rye- 
threshers,  Clover-hullers,  Fanning-mills,  Feed-mills,  Cir¬ 
cular-saw  Machines,  Land-rollers  and  Dog-powers,  send 
for  Fearless  Catalogue.  For  Fodder-cutters,  Car¬ 
riers  and  Drag-saw  Machines,  and  for  information  show¬ 
ing  “  Whv  Ensilage  Pay*,”  send  for  Ensilage  Cata¬ 
logue.  Address,  HINA  Ell  HARDER,  Cobleeklil,  N,  Y. 


1  00 

@1  30 

..90 

@  — 

.85 

@  — 

..65 

@  — 

..60 

®  65 

..  — 

@  — 

..50 

@  — 

60 

..35 

@  M 

..45 

@  55 

..40 

@  — 

....10  @12 

8  @10 

6  @  8 

8  @10 

6  @  8 

7)4@- 

....60  @70 

....23  @— 

Northern  and  Canada,  per  lb . $2  75@3  10 

Western  as  to  quality,  per  lb .  2  25@2  50 

Southern  as  to  quality .  2  20@2  40 

GRASS  SEED. 

Clover .  10)4@  15 

Timothy . 1  00 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay,  No.  1,  per  100  lbs . 

No.  2,  per  100  lbs . 85 

Shipping,  per  100  lbs . 65 

Clover,  mixed,  per  100  lbs . 60 

Clover,  per  100  lbs . 

Hay,  salt  »'■—  "nn  ,v'° 

Buai. ,  biii, g  Rye,  per  *00  lbs . 

Straw,  Short  Rye,  per  100  lbs . 35 

Straw,  Oat,  per  100  lbs . 45 

8traw.  Wheat,  per  100  lbs . 

HONEY. 

White  clover,  1  lb.  bxs.,  per  lb . 

2  lb.  bxes.,  per  lb . .  8 

Poor,  per  lb .  6 

Buckwheat,  1  lb.  bxs.,  per  lb .  8 

Buckwheat,  2  lb.  bxs.,  per  lb .  6  _ 

Extracted,  per  lb . 7)4@ — 

Extracted  Southern,  per  gallon.... 

HOPS. 

N.  Y.  State,  1891,  choice . 23  @— 

Fair  to  prime . 21)4@22)4 

Common . 20  @21 

N.  Y.  State,  1890,  choice . 13  @18 

Good  to  prime . —  @ — 

Old  olds .  7  @10 

California,  1891  . 20  @23 

California,  1890 . 12  @17 

Pacific  Coast,  old  olds .  6  ®lo 

Bavarian .  47  @50 

MEATS  AND  STOCK. 

Live  veal  calves,  prime,  per  lb .  7%@  8 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb .  7 '4@  7)4 

Common  to  medium,  per  lb .  6  @  7 

Live  calves,  Western,  per  lb .  3  @3)4 

Live  calves,  Duttermllk,  per  lb .  2)4@  3 

Grassers,  per  lb .  2)4®  2)4 

Calves,  city  dressed,  per  lb .  9  @12 

Country  dressed,  prime . 10)4@11 

Country  dressed,  fair  to  good . 9  @10 

Country  dressed,  common  to  medium..  6  @8 

Dressed,  buttermilk,  per  lb .  3)4@  5 

Dressed  grassers,  per  lb .  3  @  4 

Spring  Lambs,  alive,  near-by,  per  lb . 6  @  6)f 

Alive,  poor  to  good,  per  lb .  4%@  5Jf 

8heep,  alive,  good  to  prime,  per  lb .  4%@  5 

Sheep,  alive,  poor  to  fair,  per  lb .  3)4@  4 

Hogs,  country  dressed,  light,  per  lb .  8  @8)4 

Country  dressed,  medium,  per  lb .  7  @  7)4 

Country  dressed,  heavy .  -  ®_ 

Live,  per  100  lbs . 5  50@6  00 

POTATOES. 

Long  Island  in  bulk . 1  75@  1  00 

Jersey,  Prime . 1  so®  1  75 

8weet,  Southern  yellow,  per  bbl  . 1  75@  2  00 

Jersey . .  00@  2  50 

POULTRY— LIVE. 

Spring  chickens,  per  lb.,  large . 

Medium,  per  lb.,  large . 

Fowls,  Jersey,  State  and  Penn.,  per  lb. .. 

Western,  per  lb . 

S’n  and  So’western,  per  lb . 

Roosters,  mixed,  per  lb . 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb . ’. 

Ducks,  N.  Y.,  N.  J.  &  Pa.,  per  pair . 

Ducks,  Western,  per  pair . 

Southern,  per  pair . 

Geese,  Western,  per  pair .  . ”l 

S’n  and  Southwest’n.  per  oalr . .1 

Live,  pigeons,  per  pair . 

POULTRY— DRESSED. 

Turkeys,  spring,  per  lb . 15  @ie 

Old  mixed  weights,  prime . id  @17 

Phlla.  chick’s,  3  to  8)4  lbs  to  pair,  per  lb . 19  @20 

Chickens,  mixed  weights,  per  lb . 15  @17 

Western  chick’s,  dry  picked  choice,  per  lb  .  .13  @14 

Chickens,  dry  picked  talr .  ...11  @12)4 

Chick’s  scalded,  choice,  per  lb . 12)4@13 

Chick’s  scalded,  fair  to  good,  per  lb . 12  @— 

Chickens,  Inferior .  10  /a_ 

Fowls,  Western  prime  dry  picked . ’.!l3 

Western  prime,  scalded . .13 

Western,  poor  to  fair . .’.11 

Old  Roosters .  8 

Spring  Ducks,  per  lb,  Long  Island . ....17 

Eastern,  per  lb . . 

Jersey  and  Up-River,  per  lb . ’l5 

Old  ducks,  Jersey  and  Up-River,  per  lb...  .11 

Spring  ducks,  Western,  per  lb .  8 

Old  ducks.  Western .  "  8 

Spring  geese,  Eastern,  perlb _ .’’.’.18  @19 

Tame  squabs,  white,  per  doz . 2  50@3  00 

Dark  and  poor,  per  doz . 1  75@g  00 

TALLOW. 

City  prime  ($2  for  hogsheads) .  434@4)4 

Country  (packages  fresh) . . 
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@ 

14 
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@ 
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@ 
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@ 

13 
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@ 

90 

50 

@ 

70 

50 

@ 

60 

25 

@1 

50 

12 

@1 

25 

30 

@ 

40 

@13)4 
@— 
@12)4 
@  9 
@18 
@17 
@16 
@12 
@10 
@10 


VEGETABLES. 

Cabbage,  L.  I.  and  J’y  Flat  Dutch  per  100. 
Cauliflower,  L.  I.  and  Jersey,  per  bbl 
Celery,  Mich.,  per  doz.  roots 
Local,  per  doz.  bunches 
Corn,  Hackensack  fancy,  per  100.. 

Fair  to  good,  per  100 
Egg  plant,  Jersey,  per  box 
Lima  beans,  jersey  Potato,  per  bag 
Onions,  Conn,  white,  per  bbl 
Conn,  yellow,  per  bbl 
Conn  red,  per  bbl 
State  and  Western  yellow,  per  bbl 

Orange  Co.  red,  per  bbl . 

Jersey  and  L.  I.  yellow,  per  bbl 
Peppers,  near-by,  per  bbl 
Pickles,  large  count,  per  1000 
Cucumber,  small,  per  1000 
Pumpkins,  L.  I.  and  Jersey,  per  bbl 
Squash  Marrow,  per  bbl  ... 

Tomatoes.  Jersey,  per  box 
Turnips,  L.  I.  and  Jersey  Russia,  per  bbl. 


Bran,  40  lb . per  cwt.  t 

601b 

Middlings,  80  lb 
100  lb 
Sharps 
Hominy  Chop 

Oil  meal . 

Cotton-seed  meal 


GRAIN. 

Wheat . . $0  72 

Rye .  60 

Barley 

Corn .  53 

Oats .  38 


1  ~7  Valuable 
I  ■  Books, 


In  a  <1  <1  i  1 1  o  n  to 
these  books  we 
shall  also  give 


A  series  of  complete  manuals  of 
in  handy  form.  Written  by  special 
date.  No  old,  worn-out,  worthless 
books.  These  mostly  treat  of  subjec 
wanted  by  farmers,  and  which  ot 
condense  for  handy  use.  Given  to  c 

Window  Gardening. — A  lot  of  de¬ 
lightful  and  practical  articles  and  pleasing  illus¬ 
trations.  Written  by  expert  flower  and  plant- 
growers.  Covers  every  phase  of  plant-culture  In 
the  house.  Price,  10  cents. 


The  New  Celery  Culture. — Abstracts 

■if  "-ticl6o  Gu  the  and  best  methods  of 

growing  celery  for  profit.  It  particularly  de 
tails  the  “  new  culture,”  which  does  away  with  the 
laborious  and  expensive  ridging  system.  20  cents. 

Cooking  Cauliflower.— All  about  the 

food  value  of  this  delicious  vegetable  and  how  best 
to  prepare  It  for  the  table.  20  cents. 


canning  ana  Preserving  FrT 
Vegetables,  and  Preparing  Fru: 
Pastes  and  Syrups. — The  experienc 

of  practical  workers.  Hundreds  of  tested  recelp 
from  famous  preserves.  Also  a  chapter  on  evapo 
atlon  of  fruits  on  a  largo  scale.  20  cents. 

Insects.; — Valuable  information  o 
the  most  approved  methods  of  fighting  Insect  foe 
10  cents. 


My  Handkerchief  Garden :  Size  25 

xOO  feet.  Resui/ts:  A  Garden,  Fresh  Vegetables, 
Exercise,  Health,  and  $20.49  in  cash.  An  explicit 
account  of  actual  operations  on  a  village  house 
lot.  20  cents. 

How  to  Plant  a  Place.  ( 10th  ed.) 

More  than  60  original  engravings.  Reasons  for 
planting;  judicious  planting;  planning  a  place; 
how  and  what  to  order;  soil;  caring  for  the  stock 
before  planting;  sowing  seeds;  after  planting; 
management  of  plants.  20  cents. 


Cross-Breeding  and  Hybridizing:— 

The  Philosophy  0)  the  Crossing  of  Plants ,  considered 
with  Reference  to  their  Cultivation.— By  L.  H. 
Bailey.  Combines  the  results  of  faithful  study 
and  exhaustive  practical  experiment,  In  a  style 
simple  yet  comprehensive.  20  cents. 

How  to  Hid  Buildings  and  Farms 
of  Bats,  Mice,  Gophers,  Ground  Squir¬ 
rels,  Uralrlo  Dogs.  Rabbits,  Moles,  Minks,  Weasels 
and  other  Pests,  quickly  and  safely.  How  to  snaro 
Hawks  and  Owls.  40  cents. 


The  Modification  of  Plants  by  Cli¬ 
mate. — An  essay  on  the  influence  of 
climate  upon  size,  form,  color,  fruitfulness,  etc., 
with  a  discussion  of  acclimation.  20  cents. 

The  New  Botany.— A  useful  Guide 

In  studying  “the  beautilul  science.”— By  W.  J. 
Beal.  25  cents. 

Accidents  and  Emergencies.  —  A 

useful  pamphlet,  practical  In  every  line.  Tells 
just  what  to  do.  Alphabetically  arranged.  20  cents 

Ensilage  and  the  Silo.— Conserved 

Cattle  Food.  All  about  preserved  fodder.  The  ex¬ 
perience  of  50  ensilage  farmers.  What  ensilage  Is. 
Construction  of  silos.  The  perfect  ensilage.  How 
to  grow  it.  Feeding,  etc.  Illustrated.  20  cents. 


The  Business  Hen;  Breeding  and 
Feeding  Poultry  for  Profit.  —  By 
twelve  of  the  foremost  American  poultrymen.  For 
all  who  are  Interested  In  the  doings  of  “  tho  little 
American  hen,”  and  especially  in  the  methods  by 
which  practical  poultrymen  make  her  so  profltablo 
an  egg  and  meat  machine.  40  cents. 

Chemicals  and  Clover.— (105th  thou¬ 
sand)  A  concise  and  practical  discussion  of  the 
all-important  topic  of  commercial  fertilizers,  in 
connection  with  green  manuring  In  bringing  up 
worn-out  soils,  and  in  general  farm  practice 
20  cents. 

Tuberous  Begonias. —Culture  and 

management  of  a  most  promising  race  of  plants 
new  to  American  gardens.  By  numerous  practical 
growers.  20  cents. 


OUR  SPECIAL  O F E E R. — Any  one  of  the  above  books  will 
be  sent,  prepaid,  for  the  price  named.  Books  to  the  amount  of  40 
cents  in  return  for  three  trial  subscriptions  to  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  at  25  cents  each.  Ditto  $1  worth  for  six  trial  subscriptions  ; 
$2  worth  for  only  ten  trial  subscriptions.  This  offer  is  open  only  to 
our  regular  subscribers.  Thus  we  offer  our  friends  very  nearly  the 
whole  amount  of  the  trial-subscription  money  in  return  for  their 
kind  efforts.  But  WE  WANT  500,000  READERS!  When 
we  tell  you  that  these  books  are  having  a  large  sale  at  full  prices  ; 
that  these  trial  subscriptions  actually  cost  us  to  fill,  for  the  papers 
and  clerical  work,  much  more  than  we  get  for  them  even  at  25  cents 
each,  then  you  will  understand  the  great  liberality  of  the  offer.  The 
possible  advantage  to  us  is  that  the  trial  subscribers  may  become 
permanent  readers,  and  thus  swell  our  regular  list.  Remember,  also, 
that  we  have  $200  (Two  Hundred  Dollars)  to  divide,  pro  rata, 
among  all  those  of  our  present  subscribers  who  on  January  1  next 
shall  have  sent  in  only  ten  or  more  trial  subscriptions.  This  is  in 
addition  to  any  other  premiums.  Trial  subscriptions  are  stopped  at 
expiration. 

*1HE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  Times  Building,  New  York. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Oct.  1 


A  Western  Farmer’s 
Outing. 


now  what  care  they  for  the  lands  or 
for  posterity  ?  The  great  object  of  the 
“  business  man  ”  is  to  get  money — a  big 
pile  just  as  quickly  as  possible,  regardless 
of  all  consequences.  He  crowds  every 
avenue  of  trade  and  his  brain  is  con¬ 
stantly  at  work  under  high  pressure  on 
plans  and  schemes  for  outstripping  his 
fellows.  If  he  breaks  down,  another 
springs  into  his  place  and  the  rush  goes 
on.  The  average  “business  man”  of 
to-day  looks  like  a  chisel  and  works  like 
a  steam  drill. 

At  the  head  of  Lake  Superior  lies  the 
city  of  Duluth,  and  here  we  find  the  im¬ 
mense  elevators  that  handle  millions  of 
bushels  of  the  wheat  grown  on  the  broad, 
fertile  prairies  of  the  Northwest.  The 
last  crop  year  they  handled  over  51,000,000 
bushels.  The  grain  is  whisked  out  of 
the  cars  in  a  jiffy,  then  shot  into  the  holds 
of  large  schooners  and  steamers  to  be 
transported  to  the  great  cities  on  the 
seaboard  and  to  Europe.  The  business  is 
vast  but  it  moves  like  clockwork.  The 
prosperity — we  might  almost  say  the 
fate — of  thousands  of  farmers  and  mer¬ 
chants  throughout  the  whole  Northwest 
hinges  on  this  one  crop.  In  some  sec¬ 
tions  farmers  are  turning  their  attention 
more  to  stock  and  dairying  and  thereby 
improving  their  condition.  Dependence 
upon  one  crop,  especially  one  over  which 
so  many  uncertainties  hang,  is  the  same 
here  as  elsewhere — risky  in  the  extreme. 

“  I  had  GOO  acres  of  wheat  up  there 
this  year,”  said  a*  railroad  man  who  was 
talking  to  me  about  a  certain  locality  in 
Dakota,  “  and  I  thought  I  had  a  good 
thing,  but  I  didn’t.  Just  as  it  was  be¬ 
ginning  to  head  out  a  big  hailstorm  came 
along  and  fixed  it  !  ”  Imagine  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  that  man  if  his  whole  dependence 
for  a  living,  interest  on  a  mortgage,  etc., 
<st,c. ,  had  been  on  that  one  crop.  An¬ 
other  .'.mu,  a  merchant,  told  me  that  he 


PART  III. 

The  trip  from  St.  Paul  to  Duluth  is  in¬ 
teresting  to  a  farmer  chiefly  because  it 
lies  through  potato  fields,  pine  forests 
and  tamarack  swamps.  From  one  sta¬ 
tion,  the  most  important  on  the  road, 
over  1,200  car  loads  of  potatoes  were 
shipped  last  year  to  points  in  Illinois, 
Missouri  and  south,  and  the  production 
is  steadily  increasing  from  year  to  year. 

The  planting  is  mostly  done  with  the 
A  spin  wall  and  other  planters,  but  the  dig¬ 
ging  is  done  almost  exclusively  with  forks. 
The  growers  say  that  the  digging  ma¬ 
chines  are  not  a  success.  They  have  tried 
several  kinds,  but  in  almost  every  in¬ 
stance  have  returned  to  the  old  fork  and 
hand  power.  It  may  be  that  their  soil 
has  some  peculiarity  about  it  that  pre¬ 
vents  the  successful  working  of  diggers, 
because  I  have  met  growers  in  other  sec¬ 
tions,  who  were  loud  in  their  praises  of 
these  implements.  Digging  begins  about 
the  1st  of  September  and  continues  about 
six  weeks.  The  price  this  year  at  the 
beginning  of  the  harvest  is  35  cents  per 
bushel  delivered  at  the  station,  and  the 
yield  is  running  from  100  to  250  bushels 
per  acre. 

As  we  near  Duluth,  the  land  becomes 
too  rough  and  rocky  for  any  purpose  ex¬ 
cept  timber  growing,  and  possibly  sheep 
pasture.  Some  years  ago  this  country 
was  covered  with  a  heavy  growth  of  pine 
and  hard  wood,  but  the  woodman’s  axe 
has  almost  denuded  it,  and  in  many 
places  every  particle  of  fertile  soil  on  the 
hills  is  rapidly  being  washed  into  the 
narrow  valleys.  In  the  pine  forests  along 
the  railroad  fires  have  wrought  sad  havoc, 
and  for  miles  scarcely  anything  is  left 
but  tall,  branchless,  blackened  poles. 
The  rule  in  this  section  seems  to  have 
been  first  the  axe,  then  fire,  and  these 
two  have  almost  denuded  thousands  of 
acres  of  land  that  is  naturally  adapted  to 
timber  growing  and  of  little  use  for  any 
other  purpose.  Hundreds  of  men  have 
made  themselves  rich  off  these  lands  and 
are  now  living  in:luxurious  retirement. 
They  made  their  “pile”  by  ruthlessly  de¬ 
stroying  these  pnee  grand  forests,  and 


had  300  acres  at  "i&  tine  Wheat  as  ever 
grew,  in  one  of  the  upper  counties  of 
Minnesota,  and  he  took  a  great  deal  of 
delight  in  figuring  out  what  it  would 
bring  him.  The  day  before  I  left  St. 
Paul  he  received  a  telegram  saying  that 
over  half  his  farm  was  under  two  feet  of 
water  and  the  wheat  was  afloat.  I  told 
him  that  I  thought  he  was  in  hard  luck. 

“  Yes,”  said  he,  “  a  combination  of 
low  ground  and  a  three  days’  storm  would 
beat  almost  anybody.”  The  more  pros¬ 
perous  class  of  people  throughout  this 
northern  country  use  a  great  deal  of  an¬ 
thracite  coal,  and  the  low  rumble  of  a 
threatening  growl  at  the  rapacity  of  the 
coal  barons  is  heard  on  every  hand.  If 
I  am  not  mistaken  this  growl  will,  ere 
long,  become  a  mighty  roar,  and  then 
the  barons  will  learn  that  there  is  a 
power  in  the  land  greater  even  than 
theirs.  fred  grundy. 

#  *  # 

“  Abandoned  Farms.” — As  to  experi¬ 
ments  in  bringing  up  abandoned  New 
England  farms,  listen  to  what  A.  F.  Hun¬ 
ter,  editor  of  Farm  Poultry,  says: 

We  are  living  on  an  “abandoned  farm,” 
a  farm  that  was  in  the  market  for  years, 
and  no  one  wanted  it,  although  its  situa¬ 
tion  is  one  of  the  best  for  natural  beauty, 
with  a  river  in  front,  hills  and  woods 
about,  and  the  village  in  sight  less  than 
half  a  mile  away.  There  are  many  such 
farms  in  New  England,  where  an  income 
of  $600,  $800,  $1,000,  $2,000  can  be  made 
from  300,  400,  500,  1,000  fowls,  and  the 
garden,  cow,  fresh  air,  pure  water,  the 
birds  and  sunshine  can  be  enjoyed,  and 
life  enjoyed,  (not  endured,  as  in  a  city) 
if  one  lias  the  grit,  the  perseverance  to 
work  out  the  problem.  It  doesn’t  come 
of  itself.  We  haven’t  fairy  godmothers 
in  these  degenerate  days  to  “wish  us  a 
palace  for  a  home,  and  a  beautiful  prin¬ 
cess  for  a  bride,  but  we  have  what  is  in¬ 
finitely  better,  and  this  is  an  opportunity 
to  work  out  our  own  success. 

*  *  * 

Good  Winter  Wages  are  sure  for  any 
active,  intelligent  man,  woman,  boy  and 
girl,  who  believes  in  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  and  is  willing  to  tell  their 
opinions  to  the  people  of  their  respective 
towns  and  counties, 


WALTHAM  and  ELGIN 

WATCHES 
At  Greatly  Reduced  Prices 

—  FOE  — 

Rural  New-Yorker  Subscribers  Only. 


If  your  subscription  is  already  paid 
in  advance  and  you  want  a  watcli, 
your  time  may  be  extended  or  new 
subscriptions  secured ;  or  the  watch 
alone  may  be  bought  by  subscribers  only 
at  the  prices  named.  Any  subscriber  can 
procure  from  us  any  Waltham  or  Elgin 
watch  in  any  kind  of  case  at  prices  that 
bring  good  watches  within  everybody’s 
reach.  We  describe  a  few. 

*  *  *  All  are  sent  prepaid  and  Insured, 
by  registered  mail. 

Every  watch  in  this  list  is  guaranteed 
to  be  an  accurate  timekeeper.  Money  re¬ 
funded  if  watch  is  not  satisfactory 
and  returr  c-ci  within  three  after 

receipt.  Please  write  your  opinion  of  the 
watches  received. 

Nickel  Silver  Watch,  Men’s  Size. 

No.  1  C  is  a  Waltham  or  Elgin  7-jeweled 
watch  containing  compensation  balance, 
safety  pinion,  etc.  It  is  in  a  solid  nickel 
silver,  open  face  case.  For  boys’  wear  it 
Is  especially  recommended,  because  the 
front  and  back  screw  off  and  on,  mak¬ 
ing  it  dust-tight.  This  watch  need  not 
be  opened  at  all,  because  it  is  a  stem 
winder,  and  it  sets  by  pulling  on  the  stem, 
thereby  doing  away  with  the  risk  attendant 
upon  opening.  The  crystal  is  made  of 
plate  glass  that  will  stand  a  heavy 
pressure.  This  watch  is  full  men’s  size, 
and  the  works  are  good  enough  to  go  into 
a  gold  case.  Any  person  who  gets  one  of 
these  watches  will  find  that  some  of  his 
friends  have  watches  which  cost  $15  to  $20, 
containing  the  same  grade  of  works.  Sold 
to  subscribers  only  for  $5.50;  with  a  three 
years’  subscription,  for  $8.50. 

Gold  Watch,  Men’s  Size,  Open  Face. 

No.  2  C,  Waltham  or  Elgin ;  7  jewels  and 
all  the  improvements  mentioned  above. 
The  case,  which  is  open  face,  is  made  by 
taking  two  plates  of  solid  gold  and  filling 
the  space  between  them  with  a  fine  compo¬ 
sition  metal.  If  the  filling  were  removed 
a  solid  gold  case  would  then  remain. 
This  is  more  durable  and  just  as  hand¬ 
some.  Price,  $12;  with  a  three  years’  sub¬ 
scription  for  $15. 

Gold  Watch,  Hunting  Case. 

No.  3  C  Is  the  same  as  No.  2  C,  but  in 
hunting  case,  richly  engraved  with  Ver¬ 
micelli  or  frost  work.  Price,  $14.35;  with  a 
three  years’  subscription,  $17,35. 

The  Great  Watch. 

No.  4  C.  For  those  who  want  the  best,  and 
are  willing  to  trust  our  judgment,  we  have 
selected  a  watch  which  combines  richness 
with  perfect  finish.  It  cannot  be  surpassed 
as  a  timekeeper.  It  is  full  jeweled,  the 
jewels  being  set  in  solid  gold.  It  has  the 
finest  and  simplest  patent  regulator  known, 
as  well  as  a  patent  safety  pinion,  compen¬ 
sation  balance  and  Logan’s  celebrated  Breg- 
uet  hair- spring,  which  Is  bent  to  the  re¬ 
quired  form  and  then  hardened  and  tem¬ 
pered.  It  is  thoroughly  ad j  usted  so  that  it 
will  keep  accurate  time  whether  hot  or 
cold.  It  is  made  by  the  American  Walt¬ 
ham  Watch  Company,  and  called  “  P.  S. 
Bartlett.”  Hundreds  of  people  have  paid 
as  high  as  $125  for  this  watch,  and  the  usual 
retail  price  is  now  from  $85  to  $105.  We 
offer  it  la  a  solid  14k.  gold,  twq  ounces  to 


2%  ounces  (40  to  45  dwt)  case,  hunting  or 
open  face,  handsomely  finished.  Price, 
$43  50,  with  five  years’  subscription  $47.50. 

People  who  want  this  magnificent  watch 
in  a  cheaper  case  can  have  It  in  gold  filled 
case  guaranteed  for  15  years,  for  $22  In 
hunting  case ;  and  for  $19  50  In  open  face  ; 
for  $19  50  in  three  ounce  coin  silver,  hunt¬ 
ing  or  open  face ;  for  $12.75  in  nickel  silver, 
open-face  case ;  a  year’s  subscription  In¬ 
cluded  with  each  one. 

Ladles’  Watches. 

No.  6  C.  A  genuine  Waltham  or  Elgin 
lady’s  watch  with  7  jewels,  compensation 
balance  and  safety  pinion,  stem  wind  and 
set,  in  a  handsomely  engraved,  gold  filled 
hunting  case,  guaranteed  by  the  manufac¬ 
turers  to  look  like  gold  for  15  years.  Price, 
$14.90 ;  with  two  years’  subscription  for  $17 

No.  15 — A  beau¬ 
tiful  11  jewel 
movement,  full 
nickel,  in  a 
handsome  1  y 
engraved  hunt¬ 
ing  case  made  of 
14k.  U.  S.  Assay 
solid  gold,  usual 
retail  price  from 
$50  to  $75.  One 
of  the  prettiest 
watches  for  a 
lady  that  w  e 
have  ever  seen. 

The  illustration 
shows  the  case 

in  exact  size,  and  style.  Price  $25  net. 


You  Supply  the  Horse 

“  We  do  the  rest .” 


HARNESS,  CARRIAGES,  WAGONS 

to  our  Subscribers  only,  at  LESS  than 
wholesale  prices. 


By  special  arrangement  with  a  lurge 
manufacturer,  we  are  now  prepared  to  fur¬ 
nish  our  subscribers  only  with  a  wide  range 
of  carriages  and  wagons,  harness,  saddles, 
etc.,  at  less  than  wholesale  prices. 

Send  for  large  special  premium  carriage 
catalogue. 


OUR  SPECIAL  OFFERS.  —  Any  sub¬ 
scriber  (paid  up  for  1892)  has  the  privilege 
of  a  THREE  PER  CENT  DISCOUNT 
from  the  wholesale  prices  of  these  goods, 
on  any  order  amounting  to  $10  or  more. 

A  three  years’  subscription  to  either  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  or  to  American 
Gardening  will  be  given  with  any  of  these 
articles,  the  prices  of  which  aggregate  $65 
(less  discount). 

A  five  years’  subscription  as  above  will 
be  given  with  any  of  these  articles  the 
prices  of  which  aggregate  $95  net. 

TO  CLUB  RAISERS.— To  the  sender  of 
a  club  of  five  or  more  new  subscriptions, 
we  give  a  discount  of  three  per  cent  on 
these  goods ;  for  a  club  of  10  or  more  five 
per  cent  discount ;  for  20  or  more,  10  per 
cent  discount. 

We  are  not,  of  course,  manufacturers  or 
dealers  in  this  line,  but  have  made  this  ad¬ 
mirable  contract  with  a  reliable  house  for 
the  express  and  only  purpose  of  extending 
our  subscription  lists. 

Send  for  premium  carriage  and  harness 
catalogue  if  you  have  any  idea  of  buying 
Tuimess,  carriage  or  road  wagon  of  any 
description  and  thus  secure  more  of  the 
benefits  of  being  a  subscriber  to  The 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO., 
Times  Building,  New  York. 
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Live  Stock  Matters 

FORKFULS  OF  FACTS. 

What  is  more  stupid  than  a  Cochin 
hen  ? 

How  many  times  do  you  water  the 
horse  daily  ? 

Measure  the  cost !  Measure  the  cost ! 
of  leaving  your  dairy  cow  out  in  the 
frost  ! 

The  sheep  has  an  overcoat  and  can 
stay  out  in  the  cold.  The  Jersey  was  not 
made  to  wear  an  overcoat  ! 

You  can  put  tarred  paper  and  boards 
around  a  Leghorn  cheaper  than  you  can 
grow  feathers  on  a  Brahma’s  legs. 

Some  weeks  ago  we  had  a  picture  of  a 
Wensleydale  sheep.  It  seems  that  this 
breed  is  becoming  quite  popular  in  Eng¬ 
land  for  furnishing  rams  to  be  used  in 
the  flocks  that  roam  over  the  rough  hills 
in  Scotland  or  upper  England.  The 
sheep  are  strong,  active  and  large,  and 
built  for  what  we  Americans  would  call 
“  hustling.” 

Sauted  to  Death. — A  Detroit  Free 
Press  correspondent  says : 

L.  F.  01  instead  salted  the  roots  of  a 
large  field  of  thistles  with  the  intention 
of  exterminating  them,  and  then  rented 
the  lot  to  James  B.  Bamborough  for  a 
sheep  pasture.  Tuesday  he  turned  161 
lambs  and  118  old  sheep  into  the  pasture 
and  Sunday  found  them  in  a  serious 
strait.  The  entire  flock  is  reduced  from 
“  ready  for  the  market”  to  walking 
skeletons,  23  having  expired  before  Mon¬ 
day  at  6  P.  m.,  and  the  rest  are  in  a 
dangerous  condition.  The  most  eminent 
veterinary  surgeon  in  this  county  lays 
the  cause  to  eating  too  much  of  the  salt. 

Apples  for  Horses  are  Good. — So  are 
pears.  The  windfalls  should  be  fed. 
The  reason  why  some  are  prejudiced 
against  fruit  for  stock  is  because  they 
have  fed  it  without  reason.  The  earliest 
droppings  may  be  given,  increasing  the 
quantity  as  the  fruit  naturally  increases 
in  size.  When  a  horse  is  accustomed  to 
fruit  he  should  not  be  fed  over  two  quarts 
at  a  meal  three  times  per  day.  Apples 
keep  the  bowels  open,  are  bad  for  inter¬ 
nal  parasites,  improve  the  coat  and  in¬ 
crease  the  appetite  of  the  horse,  making 
him  look  fatter  and  act  younger,  h.  s. 

“  New  Poultry  Breeds.” — The  Fan¬ 
cier’s  Journal  has  the  following  news  : 

Several  new  (?)  breeds  appeared  at  the 
Elmira  show.  One  was  called  the  “  Gol¬ 
den  Farmer,”  and  another  the  “  Badger 
Fowl.”  Both  were  exhibited  by  a  lady, 
who  took  much  pride  in  her  novelties,  so 
much  in  fact,  that  she  tied  a  saffron-hued 
ribbon  round  the  neck  of  a  Golden  Farmer 
hen  and  stuck  a  card  on  the  cage  an¬ 
nouncing  the  “  fact  that  the  beribboned 
biddy  laid  three  eggs  every  two  days.” 
Th’s  is  a  startling  record,  and  we  are  as¬ 
sured  that  the  aforesaid  hen  had  done 
such  great  work  for  three  weeks.  Of  the 
great  qualities  of  the  Badger  fowl  we  did 
not  hear  much,  and  to  judge  by  the  looks 
of  the  birds  on  exhibition  bearing  this 
name,  the  utilitarian  qualities  must  be 
something  wonderful  to  make  up  for  the 
lack  of  attractiveness. 

That  Soup  Diet. — Prof.  G.  E  Morrow, 
on  page  605  of  The  R.  N.-Y.,  expresses 
his  belief  that  “  men  exposed  to  extreme 
cold”  would  not  “choose  thin  soup  as 
their  chief  food.”  If  not,  why  not  ?  Is 
not  all  food  reduced  to  thin  soap  before 
it  is  taken  up  and  handed  over  to  the 
blood  ?  Is  there  any  benefit  to  the  sys¬ 
tem  in  tackling  a  hard-boiled  egg  and 
rolling  it  over  and  over  till  it  is  reduced 
to  soup.  What  harm  in  relieving  the 
stomach  of  that  first  operation  of  diges¬ 
tion,  or  a  portion  of  it?  If  people  ex¬ 
posed  to  extreme  cold  do  not  choose 
soup,  is  it  not  from  an  unfounded  preju¬ 
dice  that  the  excessive  water  in  some  way 
gets  into  the  blood  and  makes  it  thin? 
If  horses  fed  upon  green  grass  perspire 
more  freely  and  do  not  endure  hard  work 
as  well,  shall  we  say  it  is  because  it  con¬ 
tains  excessive  water  ?  Or,  is  it  because 
the  grass  is  immature  ?  Because  “  im¬ 
mature  ”  grass  is  an  irritant  and  laxative 
and  acts  like  oil  in  the  stomach  of  a 
horse,  shall  we  conclude  that  the  exces¬ 
sive  water  makes  the  horse  physicked 
and  weak.  It  is  my  belief  that  mature 
grass  does  not  cause  excessive  perspira¬ 


tion  or  unusual  susceptibility  to  cold  in 
the  horse.  A.  e.  b. 

The  Maine  Station  has  gathered  “breed¬ 
ing  statistics”  from  257  cows.  Of  the 
calves  135  were  bulls  and  122  heifers. 
The  average  weight  at  birth  was  about 
73%  pounds — heaviest  122  pounds  and 
lightest  40.  The  average  weight  of  bulls 
was  76  4-5  pounds  and  of  heifers  70  1-10. 
The  longest  period  of  gestation  was  304 
days ;  the  shortest  243.  The  general 
average  was  281  days,  with  little  differ¬ 
ence  between  bulls  and  heifers.  Of  82 
cows  served  in  the  early  part  of  the  heat 
31  produced  bull  calves  and  51  heifers. 
Of  76  cows  served  in  the  last  part  of  heat 
42  produced  bulls  and  34  heifers. 

Likes  Prickly  Comfrey. — I  consider 
Prickly  Comfrey  much  better  than  any 
other  green  crop  raised  around  here  for 
feeding  cows,  as,  no  matter  how  dry  a 
season  we  have,  the  comfrey  will  grow 
the  same  as  in  wet  weather,  a  quarter  of 
an  acre  being  sufficient  for  an  ordinary¬ 
sized  cow.  Out  of  six  cows  five  were 
ravenous  for  it,  and  would  eat  it  in  pre¬ 
ference  to  the  best  grass,  but  one  would 
not  touch  it,  even  after  going  over  a  day 
without  anything  else  to  eat.  The  best 
Vay  to  feed  it  is  to  cut  it  and  feed  it  in 
mangers  or  racks.  It  compares  well  with 
other  green  crops,  as  an  acre  will  feed 
from  three  to  four  cows,  according  to  their 
size.  We  cut  it  with  a  corn  cutter  or 
scythe,  and  do  not  allow  it  to  wilt,  any 
more  than  is  necessary.  The  only  ob¬ 
jection  I  have  ever  heard  to  it  is  the 
bother  of  cutting  and  feeding  it.  I  would 
not  advise  dairymen  to  plant  more  than 
a  quarter  of  an  acre  the  first  year,  so  that 
they  could  test  their  cows  with  it  and  see 
if  they  ate  it  readily.  I  have  not  had 
any  experience  in  feeding  it  to  anything 
but  COWS.  GEORGE  PASCO. 

Value  of  Spayed  Cows. — I  have  had 
some  experience  with  spayed  cows,  but 
have  never  known  or  had  any  reason  to 
believe  that  the  milk  was  changed  in 
character  in  any  way.  I  had  such  a  cow 
in  1859,  and  kept  her  for  six  years.  She 
was  always  in  good  condition  and  gave 
rich  milk,  but  I  do  not  know  if  it  was 
any  richer  after  than  before  the  opera¬ 
tion,  and  I  never  had  any  trouble  in 
making  butter  from  the  cream.  She  had 
been  spayed  when  I  purchased  her.  This 
was  in  a  locality  where  it  was  not  possible 
or  convenient  to  have  cows  have  calves, 
and  all  those  in  the  locality  were  spayed, 
and  many  persons  made  butter  without 
any  difficulty  that  I  ever  heard  of,  and  I 
think,  had  any  difficulty  occurred,  it 
would  have  been  heard  of  as  something 
unusual.  Since  then  I  have  had  several 
spayed  cows,  one  in  New  Jersey  in  my 
dairy  herd,  but  she  gave  a  satisfactory 
quantity  of  butter.  I  have  heard  a  good 
deal  of  spayed  cows  but  never  that  the 
milk  was  different  in  any  way  except 
being  richer  than  other  milk.  It  is  new 
to  me  to  hear  to  the  contrary.  The  quan¬ 
tity  decreases,  but  so  slowly  that  the 
milking  period  may  last  several  years. 
In  the  first  case  mentioned,  the  cow  had 
been  milking  a  year  before  I  got  her,  and 
on  suggesting  to  the  seller  the  uncer¬ 
tainty  of  the  supply  he  said,  “  There  is 
no  danger  of  that ;  I  have  had  cows  like 
this  before,  and  one  milked  nine  years.” 
But  so  far  as  I  have  heard  (I  never  had  a 
cow  spayed)  the  quantity  is  not  dimin¬ 
ished  by  the  operation.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  the  operation  in  some  circumstances 
is  as  useful  as  emasculation,  for  the  cow 
milks  steadily  for  a  long  time  if  well  fed, 
and  may  always  be  kept  fat  and  ready 
for  the  butcher.  If  a  supply  of  such  cows 
were  always  on  hand  I  think  a  profitable 
demand  would  always  exist  for  them,  as 
many  persons  who  keep  but  one,  would 
find  such  most  convenient,  h.  stewaiit. 

Pasturing  Wheat. — For  two  years 
past  Prof.  Georgeson,  of  the  Kansas  Ex¬ 
periment  Station,  has  experimented  with 
pasturing  wheat  to  see  if  this  had  any 
effect  upon  the  yield  of  grain.  Cattle 
were  turned  on  the  wheat  early  in  April, 
and  the  plants  were  eaten  down  close  to 
the  ground,  besides  which  the  soil  was 


well  tramped.  It  has  been  said  by  many 
farmers  that  this  pasturing  is  a  good 
thing,  but  Prof.  Georgeson  does  not  find 
it  so,  for,  as  compared  with  unpastured 
plots,  those  on  which  cattle  ran  showed 
an  average  loss  of  about  three  bushels  of 
grain  per  acre.  Here  is  what  he  says 
about  it : 

The  theory  which  is  so  commonly  held, 
that  pasturing,  in  some  unexplained 
manner,  benefits  the  wheat,  is  not  up¬ 
held  by  these  experiments.  Pasturing 
injures  the  wheat  and  reduces  the  yield. 
The  real  question  at  issue  is,  whether  the 
value  in  feed  thus  obtained  will  balance 
the  loss  in  yield,  and  this  cannot  be 
settled  by  experiments  on  so  small  a 
scale.  If  we  can  ascertain  what  the 
probable  loss  in  yield  is  in  aveiage  cases, 
then  each  farmer  can  decide  for  himself 
if  he  will  pay  that  amount  of  wheat  for 
the  feed  gained. 

Regarding  the  theory  that  pasturing 
wheat  destroys  the  Hessian  fly  Prof. 
Georgeson  says  : 

This  is  a  fallacy  which  should  be  cor¬ 
rected.  The  pupa,  or  “flax  seed,”  of  the 
fly,  which  winters  in  the  wheat,  is  not 
found  on  the  upper  portion  of  the  plant, 
but  is  securely  lodged  between  the 
sheaths  of  the  base  of  the  young  stems, 
below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  out 
of  the  reach  of  animals  browsing  on  the 
tops.  This  any  one  can  readily  ascertain 
for  himself  by  pulling  up  a  wheat  plant 
infested  with  the  fly,  and  peeling  the 
leaves  to  near  the  roots,  where  the  little, 
brown  pupa  will  be  found,  if  present. 
The  only  time  when  pasturing  might 
possibly  be  of  some  aid  in  destroying 
the  fly  is  either  early  in  the  fall,  before 
frost,  or  late  in  the  spring,  after  frosts 
are  over,  when  the  fly  is  active  laying 
eggs,  and  some  of  these  might  be  eaten 
with  the  wheat  ;  but  cattle  are  not  on  the 
wheat  so  early  or  so  late  in  the  season. 
Instead  of  benefiting  fly-blown  wheat, 
pasturing  will  injure  it  still  more,  in  that 
it  weakens  the  plants  and  thus  renders 
them  less  able  to  withstand  the  attacks 
of  the  fly. 


IN  writing  to  advertisers  please  always  mention 
The  Rural. 


LINSEED  OIL  MEAL 

At  present  writing  (July  1,  1892,)  OIL  MEAL  Is  very 
low,  and  now 

IS  A  FAVORABLE  TIME 


to  lay  In  a  stock  for  Fall  Sales  or  use 

JOBBERS  as  well  as  CONSUMERS  will  do 
well  to  consider  this  subject. 


Please  write  us  for  quotations  and  other  particulars 


LEVI  P.  MORXON’g 

ELLERSLIE  GUERNSEYS 


Largest  Guernsey  Herd  in  the  World. 


Cows  give 
6,000  to  11,000 
pounds  milk 
per  year  with- 
o  u  t  forcing. 
Milk  from 
fresh  cows,  4)^ 
to  7  per  cent 
fat. 

BULLS  ONLY 
FOR  SALE. 


H.  M.  COTTRELL,  Supt..  RhlneclilT,  N.  Y. 


MERIDALE  JERSEYS 

AT  AUCTION. 

About  40  head  of 

Cows,  Young  Bulls  and  Bull  Calves 

from  the  Merldale  herd,  will  be  offered  at  auction, 
at  Merldale  Farms,  MEREDITH.  Delaware 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  at  11  o’clock  A.  M., 

Thursday,  October  6th,  1892. 

These  are  all  high  grade  registered  animals,  and 
are  sold  because  of  lack  of  room  to  properly  winter 
them 

For  Catalogue  and  full  particulars,  address 

ayer  &.  McKinney 

Meredith,  Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y. 


AYRSHIRES  FOR  SALE. 

A  very  cholee  lot  of  thoroughbred  Ayrshire  calves 
—  bulls  and  heifers— entitled  to  Immediate  registry, 
the  offspring  of  deep-milking  cows,  and  from  a  bull 
notable  for  his  line  dnLcv  points.  Price,  f.  o.  I).  hero, 
KiUJO  each.  1).  M.  CAMPBELL.  Oneonta,  N  Y. 


The  Improved 


Was  awarded  TWO  first  premlu 
at  Madison  Square  Garden,  Feb. 
9th,  1892,  first  of  $25.  tn  gold  for 
the  best  hatch, firstof  $25.  in  gold 
for  the  best  machine  in  operation 
at  the  show,  all  the  lead'ng  ma¬ 
chines  competing.  More  than 
1800  ducks,  chicks  and  turkeys 
fromone  machine  in  seven  weeks. 
Price  reduced.  Thousands  in 
successful  operation  in  U.S.,  Can¬ 
ada  and  Europe.  Satisfaction  uni¬ 
versal.  Over  30  first  premiums. 
Send  for  Circulars.  JAMES  RANKIN,  So.  Easton,  Mass. 


Monitor  Incubator. 


New  Model. 
FIRST  P  R  E  MIUM 
this  fall  at  Montreal, 
Canada  Exposition, 
Syracuse  and  Elmira, 
N.  Y.  great  Fairs. 

THE  MOST  SUC¬ 
CESSFUL  machine 
ever  sold.  Send  stamp 
for  catalogue  before 
buying.  It  will  be  for 
your  Interest.  DON'T  FAIL.  Address 
A.  F,  WI  LLIAMS,  Lock  Box  698,  Bristol,  Conn. 


DETROIT  LINSEED  OIL  WORKS, 

DETROIT.  MICHIGAN. 


Cross-Bred  Lambs  for  Market. 

IJwlll  sell  at  farmers’  prices  Buck  Lambs,  bred  from 
Merino  Ewes,  by  Hampshire  Down  and  Shropshire 
Bucks,  for  use  on  Grade  Ewes,  guaranteeing  to  in¬ 
crease  weight  of  fleece  and  keep  weight  of  carcass. 
Also  full-blooded  Merino,  Shropshire  and  Hamp¬ 
shire  Down  Bucks;  and  will  exchange  registered 
Holsteins  for  sheep.  CLARK  BELL, 

Bell  View  Farm,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP. 

Imported  Rams  and  Ewes,  also  Ilome-bred  Shear¬ 
lings  and  Lambs  by  The  Sort,  a  son  of  Rare  Stamp, 
the  sire  of  the  sensational  shearlings  of  1891,  and  out 
of  Ewes  by  Bonnie  Beau,  sire  of  the  English  cham¬ 
pion  ram  of  1892.  Prices  such  as  will  command  sales. 

Address  RICHARD  GIBSON. 

Delaware,  Ont.,  Canada. 


Dorset  Rams  For  Sale. 

FOR  sale,  and  ready  fer  Immediate  shipment,  the 
best  lot  of  Dorset  Rams  I  have  ever  had.  Our  flock 
consists  of  over  200  breeding  ewes,  all  Imported,  and 
the  best  to  be  had  out  of  the  choicest  flocks  In  Eng¬ 
land.  And  our  breeding  rams  are  Imported,  First- 
Prize  winners  at  the  Royal. 

Let  those  who  want  to  raise  early  and  many  lambs, 
give  the  Dorsets  a  trial,  and  they  wilt  soon  be  con¬ 
vinced  of  their  superiority  over  all  other  breeds. 

Also  for  sale,  a  few  EWE  LAMBS,  and  IMPORTED 
EWES,  bred  to  Imported  Royal  Windsor,  First-Prize 
Winner  at  the  Royal  Show  at  Windsor.  Eng. 

All  stock  delivered  free  of  expressage  to  the  buyer 

Address  T.  S.  COOPER, 

Coopersburg,  Lehigh  Co.,  Pa. 


Cotswolds,  Southdowns, 
Oxford  Down  and  Shrop¬ 
shire  Sheep  and  Lambs  of 

superior  breeding.  We  are  booking  orders  now  for 
lambs  of  tiie  above  breeds,  We  also  have  a  choice 
lot  of  yearlings  and  two-year-olds  to  offer.  Write 
at  once  for  prices  and  particulars. 

W.ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  PH1LA.,  PA. 


FAQ  CA|  C  —Registered  Shropshire  Rams, 
run  OHLCi  yearlings,  by  Imported  sire 
at  $15.  ASSOCIATED  FARMS,  Skaneateles,  N.  Y. 


NICKEL-PLATED 

POULTRY 

MARKER 

Will  give  226  different  marking*. 
Sent  by  mall  on  receipt  of  35c. 
Caponlzing  Instruments  and  other 
Poultry  Specialties.  Send  for  Catl’g, 
H.  WIG  MORE.  107  S.  8  th  St.  Phila.Pa. 


HIGH-CLASS  SHROPSHIRES ! 

F’tfty  Bowen-Jones  yearling  rams  from  1892  Impor¬ 
tations  are  selling  to  our  oldest  and  best  breeders. 
Send  for  catalogue. 

THE  WILLOWS,  Paw  Paw,  Mich. 


WATERING  DEVICE 

for  LIVE  STOCK  In  STABLES.  Send  for  circu¬ 
lars  for  the  only  practical  and  economical  one  In  ihe 
market. 

C.  E.  BUCKLEY  A  CO.,  Dover  Plains,  NT.; 


HORSES  -  -  -  CATTLE. 

SMITHS  &  POWELL,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  offer  very 

superior  FRENCH  COACH,  STANDARD,  CLYDESDALE,  PERC1IERON, 
DRIVING  and  MATCHED  COACH  HORSES  (many  of  the  Prize  winners)  at 
very  reasonable  prices. 

Also  HOLSTEIN-ERIESIAN  CATTLE,  from  the  handsomest  and  most  noted 
milk  and  butter  herd  in  the  world. 

RARE  BARGAINS  in  choice  show  animals,  and  cows  wi'ih  great  records. 

STATE  JUST  WHAT  YOU  WANT,  AND  NAVE  TIME. 
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100 

Prizes  at  four  leading 
American  Fairs. 
Write  for  C&t&lofme. 

JOHN  W.  AKIN 

Scipio,  N.  Y. 


IMPORTERS  OF 

DUTCH 

AND 

FRENCH 

HYACINTHS,  TULIPS,  DAFFODILS, 

LILY  OF  THE  VALLEY  PII’S,  AURATUM  and  all  other 

JAPAN  LILIES,  BERMUDA  EASTER  LILIES,  TUBEROSES,  &c, 

Descriptive  Priced  Catalogue  Mailed  Free  on  Application. 


BULBOUS  ROOTS 


A  woman  won’t  believe  you  more  than  half  the  time. 
Not  her  father,  not  her  mother, 

Not  her  husband,  not  her  brother, 

And  she  half  suspects  the  parson  of  the  lying  crime. 
She  Is  up  to  snuff  like  blazes, 

So  the  fact  the  more  amazes, 

That  what  a  peddler  tells  her  Is  of  truth  the  most 
sublime.— Puck. 

Those  who  would  read  Nature’s  open 
book  in  meadow  and  woods  have  an  ex¬ 
tra  facility  at  present.  She  is  herself 
turning  the  leaves. — Philadelphia  Ledger, 

Maud:  “I  do  wish  that  good  clothes 
were  just  like  bad  habits.”  Stella :  “Oh, 
why,  dear?”  Maud:  “Because  then 
they  would  grow  on  us  and  save  so  much 
expense  and  worry.” 

Not  a  Question  of  Age. — “  All  the 
girls  wear  them.”  “Do  you  still  call 
yourself  a  girl?  ”  “  Why  not  ?  My  hus¬ 

band  is  still  one  of  the  boys,  though  my 
senior  by  20  years.” — Life. 

Weary  Wiggins:  ‘.‘I’ve  been  insulted.” 
Tired  Traddles  :  “Who  insulted  yer?” 
Weary  Wiggins:  “  That  mud-painted  old 
granger  over  there  offered  me  25  cents 
a  day  to  pose  for  a  scarecrow  in  his  corn 
patch.” 

“A  man  can’t  help  his  personal  ap¬ 
pearance,”  said  Rowne  de  Bout.  “He 
can’t  select  his  eyes  or  his  hair.”  “  No,” 
replied  Upson  Downes  thoughtfully,  “be 
is  lucky  if  he  can  pick  his  teeth.” — Ver¬ 
mont  Watchman. 

Onto  Him  at  Last. — Bombinski : 
“Whom  are  you  going  to  kill  next?” 
Redflagski:  “A  man  who  tyrannizes 
over  the  laboring  men.”  Bombinski: 
“  Another  capitalist,  eh  ?  ”  Redflagski : 
“  No — a  walking  delegate.” — Puck. 


HARE  OtAlITV 


A  No.  2  CYCLE  ENSILACE  CUTTER, 

with  Elevator,  steam,  horse  or  hand  power.  Cuts 
green  or  dry  stalks,  hay,  &c.  For  sale  cheap. 
Address  A.  H.  WITHINGTON,  South  Amboy.  N.  J. 


t.M.  Thorburn  &  Co.  .15 John  Sr  NewYork 


III Al  Pninp  —Highly  Improved  North 
Carolina  Farm,  near 
■  ■  ■  “  »»  W  ■  hi  Virginia  Line;  380  acres 
—250  cultivated.  Large  proportion  rich  river  bottoms; 
balance  woodlands.  Land  smooth,  excellent  condi¬ 
tion;  adapted  to  grain,  grass,  fruit,  vegetables. 
Farm  fenced;  watered  by  river  and  spring  brooks. 
Nice  residence,  situated  in  beautiful  10-acre  grove  of 
large  forest  trees.  Ample  farm  buildings;  every¬ 
thing  in  good  repair.  Large  orchards.  Near  two 
railroads.  Climate  mild,  eminently  healthy  entire 
year.  Home  markets  at  high  prices.  Cheap  labor 
Fine  hunting  and  Ashing.  For  particulars  address 
W.  G.  STEVENS,  Houston,  Va. 


Hardy  Roses,  Grapes.  Bulbs, 
ubs,  Pteonies,  <fec.  The  largest  and 
it  complete  collection  in  America. 


FOR  FALL  PLANTING 


Illus.  General  Catalogue  (160  pages)  Fit  EE. 

[ount  Hope  Nurseries,  ROCHESTER,  X.  Y 


c-LLWANGER  &.  BARRY 


OUR  HAY  CARRIERS 


are  the  best  suited  for  all  kinds  of  buildings.  Use 
any  Fork  or  Slings,  Sell  direct. 

FOWLER  &  FARRINGTON. 

Taughannock  Falls,  N.  Y 


Parry’s  Giant,  Pedigree  .Japan  Mammoth,  Paragon  and  other 
Chestnuts.  Japan;  Persian.  French  and  English  Walnuts.  Pecans,  Almonds 
and  Filberts.  Lincoln  Coreless  Pear— verv  large  and  very  late. 
Seneca — large,  handsome,  and  Immediately  after  Bartlets.  Japan  Golden 
Russet,  Vermont  Beauty  and  Idaho,  In  collections  it  reduced  rates. 
Eleagnus  Longplpes,  Hardy  Oranges,  Wineberrles,  and  other  valuable 
Novelties.  Shade  Trees,  for  Lawn  or  Street  planting;  Ornamental  Shrubs, 
Vines,  &c.  Grape  Vines,  small  fruit  plants. 

J3ri  Illustrated  Descriptive  Catalogue  free. 

WM.  PARRY,  Parry,  New  Jersey. 


1838.  54  Years.  300  Acres.  1892. 


NUT  TREES 

AND 

NEW  PEARS 


DITCNTO  TRADE-MARKS,  CAVEATS, 
T  A  I  HR  I  U  OR  NO  FEE. 

Send  model  or  sketch  for  free  advice  as  to  patent¬ 
ability.  Full  Information  In  my  50-page  book,  FREE. 
Address  SAiHL.  O.  FITZGERALD,  Atty., 
1003  F  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 


We  offer  you  the  best  mill  on  the 
market  at  such  a  low  figure  it  will 
pay  you  to  write  to  us.  They  are 
the  best  constructed,  least  complicated 
and  fastest  grinding  mills  yet  pro- 
duced.  SAT1SFAOXioN 

— m-K. G  UAKANTEEI). 

jj  Tf,  c — A  2ct.  stamp 

r.”  **  '  our  48  pa^e 

Catalogue. 

LEONARD  D 
iursflVi  IIAKRLSON, 

S  Box  E,  NEW  HAVEN,  CON’ 


Keystone”  Corn  Husker 
^  m  Fodder 


PERFECT 

SUCCESS. 


gfPKe*  Husks  the  corn 
and  cuts  the 
stalks  into  the 
best  fodder 
known. 

Send  for  our  FREE 
book,  “  The  Great  Leak 
on  the  Farm.” 


in  Wall  Paper  is  our  art-low  prico  our  forte.  You 
reap  the  benefits.  100  samples  mailed  for  8  cents. 
Prices,  5  tra  50  cents  a  roll. 

L.  DIAMENT  &  CO.,  1206  Market  St.,  Phila. 


£hi$ncUancou.$ 

In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


If  KEYSTONE  MFG.  CO. 

Sterling,  III. 

KANSAS  CITY,  COUNCIL  BLUFFS, 
ST.  LOUIS,  COLUMBUS  O. 


CANADA  UNLEACHUD  HARDWOOD 


Much  Improved  for  1892, 


Acknowledged  to  be  the  best  and  cheapest  Fertili¬ 
zers  for  Grass,  Grain  and  Fruits. 

THE  FOREST  CITY  WOOD-ASH  CO.,  of  London. 
Can.,  have  removed  their  selling  office  to  105}  State 
Street,  Boston.  Mass.  Address  as  above  for 
prices,  sample  and  free  pamphlet. 


Y  RUBBER  ^ 

ROOFING 


*  Do  Your  Own  Repairing 

NBy  using  Root’s  Household  Repairing  Outfit  for  half-sollng 
and  repairing  Boots,  Shoes  and  Rubbers.  Any  one  can  use  it.  Price 
42.  Weight,  neatly  boxed.  20  lbs.  Thousands  already  in  use. 
STRAPS  AND  TOOLS  for  making  and  repairing  all  principal  parts 
of  harness.  Nosewing.  Simpio  as  A  BG  with  our  slotted  rivets. 
STRAPS  REAM  TO  IRAKIS  UP,  any  length  or  width  you  want, 
blacked  and  creased,  ready  to  make  up  at  homo,  at  lass  than  yt  prices 
S.1DDLERY  HARDWARE,  Snaps,  Buckles,  Loops,  Bits,  Rings, 
Squares,  Hame  Clips  and  Staples.  Rivets,  etc.,  at  a  big  reduction. 
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Is  unequaled  for  house,  barn,  factory  or  outbuildings, 
and  costs  half  the  price  of  shingles,  tin  or  iron. 

It  Is  ready  for  use  and  easily  applied  by  any  one. 

FORSHEDOR  HEN  HOUSE. 

On  steep  or  flat  surface.  Excellent  roof,  complete 
$2.00  Per  10i’  square  feet.  $2.00 

Send  stamp  for  sample  and  state  size  of  roof. 

Ind.  Paint  &  Rooting  Co.,  42  W.  Broadway,  New  York. 


FARM  TOPICS. 

Another  Stone  Carrier . 

A  Discussion  of  Fertilizers,  VI L . 

Gleanings  from  the  Grangers . 

How  the  English  Farmer  Thrives . 

Medicine  for  an  Exhausted  Pasture . 

Rules  for  a  Canadian  Pasture . 

Making  a  Permanent  Pasture . 

Feeding  Smutty  Corn  Stalks . 

Ammonia  Is  Weakened  Nitrogen . 
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Shear  Nonsense . 


||  U  HI  gj  Qftl  CO  good  ones,  at  10, 12,  and  15  cts.  a  pair.  Hame- 
—ana  Si  ft L I  vULEw  straps8c  each,  75c  perdoz.  Hitch  St  raps,Lines, 
““•"M  Halters,  Breast-straps,  etc.,  at  corresponding1  prices.  Manyof  these 
JggSB  goods  can  bo  sent  cheaply  and  safely  by  mail, 
k  ,  ROOT’S  HOME  IRON  WORKER,  a  first-class  kit  of  black- 
smith  tools,  at  a  price  low  enough  to  suit  the  closest  buyer. 

S  ROOT’S  GEM  SOLDERING  CASKET,  everything  necessary 
id  terf  for  mending  Tinware.  Price,  65  cents.  Svery  thing  mentioned 
<0^  above  la  full-sized,  complete  andpraotical,  no  toys.  Catalog  Free. 
Agents  Wanted.  ROOT  BROS..  MEDINA.  OHIO. 
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fit  CmCULAR  5AWS1  w£tTE  I  MACHINE  KNIVES  rcnnr 

A  SPECIALTY.  )  PRICES  . I  MILL  SUPP  LI  E.5  . 

RADC/-/F-F- ,  R  O  WET  &  CO  .  C/  A/  C.  /  NAIATI,  O. 


This  Trade  Mark  is  on  the  best 


simple,  sure,  absolutely  TUVIflH  PDCCfll 
NON  -  POISONOUS  cure.  I  11  I  ITIU  ■  UftCdUL 
(“the  Cold-Water  Dip.”)  Mixes  Instantly  with  cold  water. 
Used  and  recommended  by  leading  breeders  and  veteri¬ 
narians.  Sample,  by  mail,  50  cents.  For  sale  by  all 
reliable  dealers.  LAWFORD  BROTHERS,  Baltimore,  Md.. 
Sole  Agents  for  the  United  States. 


1  in  the  World  ! 

A.  J.  TOWER,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Illustrated 
Cata  rzue 
Free. 


FROM, $25  TO  $60 


For  Cooking  Feed,  for 
use  in  Dairies,  Laundries,  Slaughter¬ 
houses,  Running  Engines,  Pumping  Water 
by  Steam  and  other  uses.  Address: 
J.K.  PURINTON,  &  CO.,  Dks  Moines,  1a. 


ELLIOT’S  PARCHMENT  BUTTER  PAPER.  CDCE 

To  dairymen  or  others  who  will  use  It,  we  will  send  half  a  ream,  8x11,  free,  If  they  will  ■  ■  *  ■■  • 

forward  30  cents  to  pay  postage.  Why  not  try  the  Best  Butter  Wrapper  ? 

A.  G.  ELLIOT  CO.,  Paper  Manufacturers,  Philadelphia,  Pa, 


r XT  A  \Tnni?1A  —Complete  tiles  of  The  R. 
VV  JLJ \2JAJ,  N.-Y.  for  1888  and  1889. 

Address  D.  H.  V  ,  1505  Arch  Street.  Philadelphia. 


That’s  Fine  gutter 


STAR  MILK 

AND 

i CREAM  COOLER 

’  Made  of  Brass  and  Copper, 
without  end-plates.  Free  and 
o  open  corrugations.  No  cor- 
||  ners  to  clean.  Cools  within 
S  two  degrees  of  water  used. 
S  Best  Cooler  on  the  market. 
Send  for  circular. 

EVANS  A  HEWING  S, 
HAD  DON  FIELD,  N.  J. 


WATER 


is  the  verdict  of  every  one  who  tastes  the  product  of 

Kneeland’s  Crystal  Creamery 

The  only  Creamer  in  the  world  with 
Glass  Jars — 

Steel  Water  Tanks — 

Perfect  Finish. 

Raises  Cream  With  or  Without  Ice.  ^ 

Cut  prices  to  first  purchaser.  Send  for  catalogues  to 

Agents  wanted  Crystal  Creamery  Co., 

44  Concord  Street,  Lansing,  Mich. 


Parchment  lined  palls  for  from  3  to  10 
lbs.  Send  for  terms.  Detroit  Paper 
Package  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Horticultural  Gossip. 

At  the  recent  fair  of  the  Orange  County  Agricultural 
Society,  I  saw  and  tasted  the  Eaton  grape,  and  com¬ 
pared  it  with  another,  which  was  shown  as  the  Union 
Village — the  exhibitor  of  which  was  not  positive  if  it 
was  correctly  named.  The  vine  came  to  him  11  years 
ago  in  a  lot  of  Concords,  and  is  either  Union  Village 
or  a  Concord  sport.  In  the  matter  of  quality,  it  has 
hut  little  to  commend  it,  and  no  one  could  tell  by 
tasting  which  was  the  Eaton  and  which  the  other.  I 
see  no  reason  to  change  my  previously  expressed 
opinion  that  the  Eaton  has  but  little  to  recommend  it, 
save  its  size. 

One  meets  with  lots  of  knotty  problems  in  judging 
fruit  at  fairs,  and  lucky  the  man  who  can  avoid  any 


Long,  Editor  of  American  Gardening,  is  of  the  same 
opinion.  They  are  to  be  congratulated  if  they  have 
found  a  place  where  the  El  Dorado  can  be  successfully 
grown,  for  to  my  taste  it  is  one  of  the  finest  grapes 
on  the  list.  In  the  Hudson  River  region  where  it 
originated  (it  is  one  of  Mr.  Ricketts’s  grapes)  its  cul¬ 
tivation  is  practically  abandoned.  A  few  vineyardists 
keep  a  vine  or  two  to  make  out  a  collection,  but  it  is 
almost  worthless  as  a  producer.  With  the  best  train¬ 
ing  and  care,  they  often  fail  to  get  a  single  decent 
bunch  and  sometimes  a  pound  or  two  of  grapes  would 
constitute  the  crop.  All  these  things  show  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  the  most  careful  and  painstaking  tests  in 
various  sections,  before  one  entirely  condemns  or  ap¬ 
proves  any  particular  variety  of  fruit. 


large  and  finely  ripened  gooseberries.  I  am  fond  of 
them  in  their  fresh  state  as  simple  ripe  fruit,  but  made 
into  jam,  they  tickle  my  palate  as  does  no  other  jam 
known  to  the  housewife’s  art.  For  many  years  I  have 
at  intervals  bought,  as  I  could  afford,  jars  of  this  de¬ 
lectable  jam,  imported  from  England.  But  it  is  too 
expensive  and  there  is  no  good  reason  why  we  should 
not  grow  our  own  gooseberries  and  make  our  own  jam. 

Judge  Samuel  Miller  agrees  with  the  Gossipper 
that  a  new  raspberry  is  one  of  the  most  notable  wants 
in  the  horticultural  world.  It  must  be  light  red,  large, 
thrifty,  hardy,  productive,  of  fairly  good  quality  and 
adapted  to  all  parts  of  the  country.  The  grower  who 
can  give  us  such  a  berry,  and  we  believe  it  can  be  done, 
may  be  assured  of  a  comfortable  remuneration. 
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HORTICULTURAL  BUILDING  AT  THE  WORLD’S  COLUMBIAN  EXPOSITION.  Fig.  258. 


serious  mistakes.  At  a  recent  fair  where  I  officiated 
as  judge,  I  ruled  out  a  plate  of  pears  which  were 
entered  as  Duchesse  d’Angouleme,  as  not  being  true 
to  name.  The  owner  said  he  was  sure  they  were 
Duchesse.  I  was  not  sure  of  anything,  but  I  could 
not  agree  with  him.  The  older  I  get,  the  easier  I  find 
it  to  say,  “  I  don’t  know.”  The  pears  I  brought  away 
with  me,  and  I  submitted  them  to  Ellwanger  &  Barry, 
the  noted  Rochester  nurserymen,  who  pronounced 
them  Boussock.  I  do  not  question  their  judgment, 
but  I  never  thought  of  their  being  Boussock,  though 
perfectly  familiar  with  that  pear.  Soils  and  environ¬ 
ment  modify  varieties  so  greatly  that  extreme  caution 
in  settling  questions  of  varieties  is  necessary. 

I  notice  in  last  week’s  Rural  that  Mr.  John  T, 
Roberts  speaks  highly  of  the  El  Dorado  grape,  and  Mr. 


By  the  way,  does  Mr.  Roberts  really  mean  that  the 
Jessica  is  four  weeks  earlier  than  the  Delaware,  as 
stated  in  his  article  ?  The  Delaware  is  an  early  grape 
and  the  four  weeks  earlier  would  make  the  Jessica 
the  earliest  of  all,  by  a  considerable  majority. 

The  old  and  reliable  Fall  Pippin  has  fallen  upon 
evil  days.  The  demand  for  red  cheeked  apples  has 
grown  so  greatly  that  this  old  favorite,  not  having  a 
very  red  cheek  and  often  having  no  red  at  all,  is  crowded 
out  of  the  market  by  its  more  gaudy  competitors. 
And  yet,  for  an  all-round  fall  apple,  what  is  so  really 
valuable  as  the  Fall  Pippin  ?  It  is,  when  well  ripened, 
an  excellent  apple  for  eating  out  of  hand,  and  for  all 
the  culinary  uses  to  which  apples  are  put  it  has  no 
superior  and  few,  if  any,  peers. 

I  sHAbb  he  glad  when  one  can  go  to  market  and  buy 


“Have  you  any  Agawam,  Lindley  or  Wilder  grapes 
on  hand  ?  ”  I  said  to  a  New  York  commission  man  a 
few  days  ago.  “None  to-day,”  said  he,  “and  I  am 
heartily  glad  of  it.  The  general  grape-buying  public 
and  especially  the  dealers  who  buy  of  us,  don’t  know 
anything  about  these  fine  grapes  and  it  is  very  hard 
work  to  sell  them.  They  look  them  over,  shake  their 
heads  and  then  buy  Concords,  because  they  know 
what  they  are.  Once  in  a  while  I  find  a  man  who 
knows  what  these  fine  grapes  are  worth  and  who  has 
a  trade  for  them  and  he  buys  them  readily,  but  as  a 
rule,  they  are  a  drag  on  trade  and  it  is  hard  to  get 
more  for  them  than  for  the  Concords.”  That  is  the 
story  you  will  hear  all  over,  and  it  does  not  reflect 
much  credit  on  the  taste  of  the  American  grape  eater. 
We  shall  learn  better  by  and  by.  f, 
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A  Hudson  River  Apple  Orchard. 

CHEMICALS  TO  GIVE  APPLES  COLOR. 

Having1  received  an  invitation  a  few  days  since  from 
Mr.  W.  H.  Hart  of  Duchess  County,  N.  Y.,  to  visit  his 
orchard,  I  did  so  with  my  son.  I  was  not  altogether 
unprepared  for  the  sight  afforded,  as  I  had  visited  the 
place  last  September  when  there  were  5,000  barrels 
of  fruit  still  upon  the  trees.  To  those  who  can  ap¬ 
preciate  good  fruit,  and  who  know  the  labor,  care  and 
anxiety  involved  in  the  growth  of  the  trees  and  the 
production  of  such  fruit,  the  sight  here  presented  be¬ 
comes  an  object  lesson,  and  an  incentive  to  renewed 
effort.  Mr.  Hart’s  Greenings  were  mostly  picked  and 
stored,  and  he  has  storage  capacity  in  his  cooling 
rooms  for  8,000  to  10,000  barrels.  The  crop  of  this 
variety  was  not  as  large  as  last  year’s.  The  Bald¬ 
wins,  Ben  Davis,  Spys,  Peck’s  Pleasant,  Jonathan, 
Russets  and  some  others  were  still  on  the  trees.  The 
Baldwin  trees  were  so  heavily  loaded  that  many  are 
badly  broken.  Some  idea  of  their  abundance  can  be 
gathered  from  the  fact  that  many  trees  carry  eight 
to  ten  barrels  of  apples  apiece.  They  have  been 
planted  only  about  25  years,  and  the  ends  of  the  limbs 
lie  on  the  ground  so  that  half  the  crop  can  be  picked 
on  foot.  In  many  places  the  apples  hang  in  ropes.  I 
counted  17  in  the  space  of  2  feet  and  15  in  1  foot;  but  the 
most  beautiful  sight  was  presented  by  some  young 
Ben  Davis  trees  not  over  10  feet  in  height  with  trunks 
six  inches  in  diameter,  which  were  literally  covered 
with  bright  red  fruit — three  barrels  to  the  tree. 

Rivaling  these  in  beauty  and  surpassing  them  in  the 
character  of  the  fruit  were  the  trees  loaded  with 
Northern  Spy.  While  the  Spy  is  generally  a  shy 
bearer,  here  were  trees  with  trunks  not  over  six 
inches  in  diameter  loaded  with  large  and  highly  col¬ 
ored  fruit. 

One  would  naturally  assume  that  this  orchard  is 
upon  a  rich  and  fertile  soil :  such  is  far  from  being 
the  case.  The  land  would  not  grow  corn  enough  to 
pay  for  the  labor.  It  is  mostly  a  rough,  broken,  poor 
hillside  not  worth  $25  per  acre  for  farming  purposes, 
but  the  fruit  far  surpasses  that  grown  upon  the  flat, 
fertile  land  below.  Why  does  such  fruit  grow  upon 
such  barren  land  ?  Because  the  trees  are  liberally  fed 
not  only  one  year,  but  during  successive  years.  Why 
don’t  orchards  bear  every  year  ?  Because  they  are 
not  fed  every  year  like  corn  or  potatoes,  and  this 
should  be  done  if  one  expects  to  raise  a  paying  crop. 
Mr.  Hart  has  fed  his  orchards  liberally  with  muriate 
of  potash,  ground  bone  and  stable  manure,  and  not 
only  does  he  apply  fertilizers,  but  he  also  plows  and 
cultivates  the  land  solely  for  the  benefit  of  the  trees, 
instead  of  robbing  them  by  trying  to  grow  some  other 
crop  among  them.  He  attributes  the  high  coloring 
and  firm  texture  of  his  fruit  to  the  use  of  potash  and 
bone,  believing  that  farm  manures  tend  to  produce 
growth  of  wood,  loose  texture  and  inferior  color  in 
the  fruit. 

Between  the  main  apple  orchard  and  the  peach  or¬ 
chard,  which  has  only  a  light  crop  this  year,  and 
which  occupies  the  highest  slope  of  the  farm,  lies  a 
field  of  13  acres,  which  is  about  80  rods  in  length  and 
more  nearly  level  than  the  other  portions.  This  was 
an  old  pasture  field,  not  having  been  plowed  in  40 
years.  It  has  a  clay  soil  with  a  black  mold  in  low 
places.  It  has  been  underdrained,  and  was  set  with 
apple  trees  about  three  years  since  and  last  year  pro¬ 
duced  a  crop  of  fodder  corn.  Early  in  April  a  portion 
of  the  field  which  is  quite  strong,  was  plowed  and  the 
remainder  was  prepared  with  the  cultivator  and  har¬ 
row  and  the  whole  seeded  to  clover  without  grain  or 
fertilizer.  At  the  present  time  it  presents  a  most 
beautiful  appearance,  having  a  fine  and  even  growth. 
Here  is  an  object  lesson  for  those  who  seed  with  grain 
and  fail  to  get  a  good  catch.  Would  it  not  be  well  to 
pay  more  attention  to  seeding  our  land  to  grass  and 
less  to  grain  raising  ?  Walter  f.  taber. 

R.  N.-Y. — It  will  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Hart 
wrote  us  recently  about  his  use  of  Prickly  Comfrey 
for  soiling. 

A  Hew  Pear,  “  Seneca.” 

The  Rural  is  in  receipt  of  a  specimen  new  pear, 
from  Wm.  Parry,  of  Parry,  N.  J.,  which  he  calls  the 
Seneca.  The  following  are  notes  made  of  it  when 
perfectly  ripe,  September  13. 

Seneca  Pear :  Large,  obovate  pyriform.  Stem 
nearly  two  inches  long,  rather  stout,  flattened  at  the 
junction,  where  the  union  is  made  with  a  curious 
fleshy  ridge.  Calyx  open,  basin  rather  large  and  un¬ 
even.  Color  light  yellow,  marked  with  bright  green 
mottlings  and  black  dots.  Bright  blush  on  sunny 
side.  Flesh  white,  fine-grained,  very  vinous  and 
sprightly,  melting  and  delicious.  Very  good  to  best 
in  quality,  sufficiently  so  fo  make  it  desirable  for 
for  either  home  or  market. 

An  excellent  photographic  picture  of  this  pear  is 
shown  at  Fig.  259. 


A  Western  Farmer’s  Outing. 

PART  IV. 

I  thought  farmers  were  rather  scarce  on  the  streets 
of  Duluth,  but  when  I  boarded  the  steamer  and  dis¬ 
covered  that  not  one  of  the  60  odd  passengers  was  a 
tiller  of  the  soil,  I  felt  like  a  straj'  sheep.  There  were 
merchants,  real  estate  dealers,  salesmen,  bookkeepers, 
bankers,  lumber  dealers,  architects  and  gentlemen  of 
leisure,  but  not  one  farmer.  The  steward  of  the 
steamer  informed  me  that  very  few  real  farmers 
traveled  that  route.  Possibly  they  prefer  land  to  water 
and  cut  across  the  country  on  flying  express  trains.  I 
think  that  is  where  they  make  a  mistake.  A  few  days 
on  a  steamer  on  the  great  lakes  during  the  sultry  days 
of  August,  would  do  any  of  them  lots  of  good.  They 
would  get  clear  away  from  the  dust  and  turmoil  of  the 
land,  and  sniff  the  bracing  zephyrs  that  roll  the  cool 
waters  into  silver-tipped  billows,  and  they  would  be¬ 
come  as  spry  as  kittens  and  hungry  enough  to  eat  half 
a  dozen  spring  chickens  each  or  a  quarter  of  a  beef  at 
every  meal. 

The  fare  is  usually  very  good,  and  I  noticed  that 
even  the  slab-sided  dyspeptic  and  the  dainty,  spec¬ 
tacled  maiden  preferred  the  substantials,  such  as  beef, 
chicken,  mutton,  pork,  potatoes  and  bread,  to  the 
delicacies  like  angels’  food,  pie,  ice  cream,  puffs  and 
puddings.  When  the  lake  is  fairly  smooth  the  com¬ 
missary  department  truly  suffers  violence,  but  when 
the  waters  dance  high  and  the  vessel  rolls  and  pitches, 
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then  the  cooks  and  waiters  lay  off,  while  the  passen¬ 
gers  stick  to  their  state-rooms  and  sigh  audibly. 

About  the  great  copper  and  iron  mines  in  Michigan 
a  farmer  can  find  much  to  interest  him,  and  by  spend¬ 
ing  two  or  three  days  among  them  he  can  learn  more 
about  the  great  industries  carried  on  there  than  he 
ever  dreamed  of.  Here  the  steamer  exchanges  tons  of 
flour  and  feed  for  tons  of  copper  and  iron,  and  we  see 
what  becomes  of  a  portion  of  our  great  surplus. 

Next  we  stop  at  a  wharf  on  a  sandy  point  and  take 
on  several  great  cars  of  the  lake  white  fish  that  we 
buy  salted  down  in  kegs  and  pails.  Here  also  we  re¬ 
ceive  hundreds  of  crates  of  the  famous  blueberries 
which  we  afterwards  eat  in  pies,  tarts  and  “  pre¬ 
serves,”  at  the  hotels  and  restaurants.  I  notice  that 
the  stevedores  here  don't  understand  handling  the 
crates  so  well  as  the  darkeys  on  the  Mississippi  River 
steamers  do.  There  two  men  stand  by  the  stack  of 
crates  and  quickly  lift  them  on  to  the  shoulders  of 
others  who  carry  them  aboard  where  two  more  take 
them  off  and  set  them  gently  down.  Here  each  man 
grabs  a  crate,  heaves  it  on  to  his  own  shoulder,  then 
carries  it  aboard  and  sets  it  down  with  quite  a  bump, 
though  the  mate  keeps  admonishing  him  to  “  Handle 
thim  aisy,  now  !  ” 

From  the  blueberry  crop  the  dusky  Indian  squaw 
gets  five  cents  for  herself  and  whisky  and  tobacco  dol¬ 
lars  for  her  noble  lord  and  master.  She  does  the 
picking,  and  he  does  the  selling  and  absorbing  of  the 
proceeds,  much  after  the  manner  of  many  a  brawny 
agriculturist  who  markets  the  egg  and  chickens  his 
wife  so  patiently  raises  and  gathers.  One  is  quite  as 
noble  as  t’other. 


At  the  Island  of  Mackinac  we  find  the  vacationists 
in  their  purity  and  glory.  Every  summer  hundreds  of 
them  steer  straight  for  Mackinac,  and,  while  they  race 
and  climb  about  the  island  seeking  pleasure,  their 
landlord  quietly  and  smilingly  builds  up  his  little  bill 
for  their  after  consideration.  In  the  hot  days  of  sum¬ 
mer  it  is  a  good  place  to  go  for  a  cool,  refreshing 
breeze — and  a  bill. 

As  we  approach  the  great  city  of  the  World’s  Fair, 
the  smoke  from  its  myriad  mills  and  factories  comes 
up  the  lake  like  a  dense  fog.  The  captain  stands  be¬ 
side  the  pilot,  and  they  gaze  and  speculate  for  an  hour 
or  more,  while  the  steamer  steadily  plows  straight 
ahead.  Suddenly  a  great,  white  structure  looms  up 
through  the  smoke,  the  captain  says,  “all  right!” 
the  steamer  changes  its  course  a  little,  and  in  a  short 
time  we  are  stirring  up  the  turbid  mixture  that  flows 
out  of  the  Chicago  River,  gliding  past  great  ware¬ 
houses  and  outward-bound  vessels,  and  finally  grind 
up  against  our  wharf.  Then  the  good-natured  fellows 
bid  the  captain  and  steward  a  hurried  goodbye,  and 
all  rush  ashore  as  if  afraid  they  wouldn’t  get  there. 

On  all  of  the  trains  and  steamers  I  have  traveled  on, 
and  all  the  hotels  I  have  stopped  at  I  have  been  nicely 
and  politely  treated  by  both  officers  and  employees.  I 
have  seen  travelers  who  were  able  to  buy  me  out  50 
times  over,  treated  unseemly  and  answered  curtly, 
but  the  fault  was  all  their  own.  They  acted  as  if 
they  thought  they  owned  the  boat,  train  or  hotel  and 
were  given  to  understand  they  did  not. 

If  one  is  ignorant  of  rules  or  methods  of  procedure 
he  should  not  hesitate  to  say  so,  and  he  will  be  quietly 
and  courteously  directed.  During  my  trip  I  asked 
probably  200  persons  for  information  of  different  kinds 
and  received  a  civil  and  respectful  reply  from  every 
one.  Whenever  the  party  was  unable  to  give  the  in¬ 
formation  asked  for  he  generally  suggested  where  it 
might  be  obtained.  The  great  secret  of  securing 
respectful  answers  to  questions  consists  in  making 
them  plain  and  to  the  point. 

With  one  exception,  all  the  lines  I  traveled  over 
allow  the  tourist  stop-overs — within  the  limit  of  his 
ticket — at  any  point  on  the  route,  and  give  him  every 
opportunity  to  see  and  investigate  things  anywhere. 
The  one  exception  is  the  Wabash  Railroad.  If  the 
tourist  gets  off  his  train  on  that  road  he  must  pay  his 
fare  over  again  or  walk.  F.  grundy. 

A  Discussion  of  Fertilizers. 

Part  VIII. 

What  to  Buy. — That  was  a  striking  statement  on 
page  542  of  The  Rural  of  August  20,  taken  from  the 
New  Jersey  Experiment  Station  Bulletin  88.  It  was, 
in  brief,  that  if  the  farmers  of  the  State  would  buy 
chemicals  and  mix  them  instead  of  buying  ready- 
mixed  fertilizers,  they  would  save  the  nice  little  sum 
of  $336,000.  If  that  is  true  or  approximately  so  of  the 
State  of  New  Jersey,  how  much  could  all  the  farmers 
in  the  United  States  save  by  mixing  their  fertilizers  ? 
Is  not  the  present  method  of  buying  fertilizers  one  of 
the  greatest  wastes  of  American  agriculture  ?  Well, 
reader,  what  are  you  going  to  do  about  your  share  of 
this  waste  ? 

No  farmer  need  hesitate  about  buying  and  mixing 
“  chemicals  ”  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  the  work, 
or  the  great  amount  of  knowledge  necessary.  The 
only  real  difficulty  in  the  whole  matter  is  to  find  out 
what  the  soil  needs,  and  the  way,  the  only  way  to  find 
this  out  is  to  experiment  with  unmixed  chemicals. 
This  is  one  of  the  great  advantages  of  home  mixing. 
One  needs  to  buy  but  three  forms  of  plant  food — 
nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid  and  potash.  By  applying 
these  singly  and  in  different  combinations,  he  can 
learn  year  by  year  something  of  the  needs  of  his  soil. 
By  studying  tables  of  crop  analyses  where  the 
amounts  of  the  three  forms  of  plant  food  contained  in 
each  farm  crop  are  given,  he  will  learn  what  his  crops 
call  for.  He  is  to  feed  the  soil  in  order  to  feed  the 
crop.  Before  he  learns  what  his  soil  lacks,  it  will  be 
best  to  use  some  of  the  formulae  given  by  the  experi¬ 
ment  stations.  The  amounts  given  are  for  one  acre. 

Hatch  Station  (Mass.)  Bulletin  No.  14  gives  the  fol¬ 
lowing  for  corn.  1.  Muriate  of  potash,  175  pounds  ; 
dissolved  bone  black,  175  pounds ;  nitrate  of  soda,  100 
pounds.  2.  Muriate  of  potash,  175  pounds ;  plain 
superphosphate,  150  pounds;  bone  meal,  100  pounds; 
dried  blood,  175  pounds.  3.  Wood  ashes,  1,500  pounds; 
bone  meal,  100  pounds;  nitrate  of  soda,  100  pounds. 
4.  Wood  ashes,  1,500  pounds ;  dry  ground  fish,  400 
pounds.  5.  Muriate  of  potash,  175  pounds  ;  dry  ground 
fish,  400  pounds.  “  The  ashes,  bone  meal  or  fish 
should  be  applied  very  early  in  spring  or  late  in  win¬ 
ter.  Apply  all  these  fertilizers  broadcast  and  harrow 
in.  Do  not  mix  a  long  time  before  using,  especially 
important  in  case  of  Nos.  3  and  4.” 

I  cannot  use  fertilizers  broadcast  with  the  best  re¬ 
sults  on  my  soil.  Theoretically  the  doctrine  is  good, 
but  I  have  lost  many  dollars  by  following  the  beau¬ 
tiful  theory.  My  soil  is  mostly  heavy,  what  we  call 
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grass  land.  I  spread  manure  and  put  fertilizers  in  the 
hill  for  corn.  When  I  use  no  manure  and  a  large 
quantity  of  fertilizer,  I  put  on  a  part  broadcast.  The 
New  Hampshire  Station  gives  the  following :  For  corn 
and  wheat,  dissolved  bone-black,  325  pounds ;  muriate 
of  potash,  125  ;  sulphate  of  ammonia,  75.  For  ensilage, 
dissolved  bone-black  250  pounds ;  muriate  of  potash, 
200  ;  sulphate  of  ammonia,  50. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  only  three  articles  are  usbd  in 
compounding  these  fertilizers.  Theoretically  it  is 
better  to  use  more  than  one  form  of  nitrogen,  and 
really  we  do,  even  though  we  apply  only  one  in  our 
fertilizer ;  for  there  is,  except  in  the  poorest  soils, 
more  or  less  nitrogen  in  decaying  vegetation,  which 
gradually  becomes  available.  If  a  farmer  plows 
under  clover  or  feeds  rich  foods  to  his  cattle,  he  does 
not  need  to  buy  much  nitrogen.  If  his  soil  is  rich  in 
potash  ,  he  does  not  need  to  buy  much  of  that,  and  so 
with  phosphoric  acid.  A  very  poor  soil  would  need  all 
three  in  full  quantities.  Herein  lies  the  great  advantage 
of  buying  unmixed  chemicals.  A  farmer  can  study  the 
needs  of  his  soil  and  of  his  crops,  and  apply  what  they 
demand.  It  is  easier  to  go  to  the  agent,  buy  a  mixture 
and  apply  it  to  the  soil  without  study  or  thought,  but  if 
the  stations  are  right  it  is  wasteful.  Put  dissolved  bone- 
black  on  a  number  of  rows  or  rods  of  any  crop,  put 
muriate  of  potash  on  an  equal  amount,  then  put  on 
both  mixed,  leaving  unfertilized  spaces  between. 
Then  try  nitrate  of  soda  and  see  what  effect  it  has 
alone  and  in  combination  with  the  other  two.  Then 
as  one  fertilizes  his  crops,  he  will  be  asking  them 
questions,  and  every  year  will  be  learning  how  to 
fertilize  more  economically. 

In  mixing  it  is  well  to  use  scales,  but  after  weighing 
out  25  or  50  pounds,  it  saves  time  to  measure  in  any 
convenient  receptacle.  A  smooth  barn  floor,  a  shovel, 
and  a  coarse  sieve  are  all  the  apparatus  necessary  in 
mixing,  and  the  general  testimony  is  that  it  costs 
about  a  dollar  a  ton  to  mix.  Put  down  a  layer  of  one 
kind  of  material,  then  scatter  another  layer  of  another 
on  this  and  so  on,  but  do  not  make  the  pile  too  large. 
Three  or  four  hundred  pounds  are  enough  to  shovel 
over  at  once.  Lumpy  material  will  need  sifting  and 
the  lumps  should  be  broken.  Dissolved  bone-black 
rots  the  bags,  and  this  often  causes  some  loss. 

The  best  way  to  purchase  chemicals  is  to  make  up  a 
large  club  order  so  as  to  buy  by  the  ton  or  car-load. 
This  insures  the  lowest  prices.  Find  what  dealer  will 
sell  the  best  goods  at  the  best  rates,  and  if  you  get  a 
small  quantity,  it  is  best  to  have  them  come  in  the  car 
with  the  local  agent's  supply.  One  must  pay  cash  for 
chemicals,  and  he  should  be  sure  to  order  early,  especi¬ 
ally  if  the  goods  are  coming  with  the  local  agent’s. 
Orders  for  fertilizers  are  usually  sent  to  the  manu¬ 
facturer  in  January,  so  one  should  plan  early. 

Lamoille  County,  Vt.  j,  w.  newton. 


“The  Cost  of  Life.” 


1  BATCH  OF  SOUTHEKN  FIGURES. 


Hard  Times  for  Mississippi  Farmers. 

Here  are  prices  for  leading  articles  in  Jefferson 
County,  Mississippi  : 

_  ,  _  Cash.  Credit. 

One  barrel  flour .  $5.00  $0  50 

10  pounds  su^ar . 55  ]  "00 

30  pounds  meat  (one  month) .  3.00  3  75 

Suit  clothes .  12.50  lsloo 

Shoes.. .  2.50  3.00 

Dress  for  wife . 70  90 

Medicine,  doctor,  etc.,  from  $35  to  $50. 


Size  of  family,  11.  Nine  persons  out  of  ten  in  this 
county  buy  on  credit,  so  I  give  you  both  cash  and 
credit  prices.  I  raise  cotton,  corn,  oats,  hay,  horses, 
cattle,  sheep  and  hogs,  sweet  and  Irish  potatoes,  poul¬ 
try  and  garden  truck,  also  fruits.  I  buy  none  of  the 
articles  above  named  that  I  raise.  I  buy  all  of  the 
articles  above  priced,  with  the  addition  of  coffee,  ex¬ 
cept  a  small  quantity  of  meat.  With  the  low  price  I 
get  for  everything  I  have  for  sale,  such  as  horses,  cat¬ 
tle,  sheep,  cotton,  etc.,  it  is  about  all  I  can  do  to  pay 
expenses.  I  live  as  close  as  the  bark  on  a  tree,  and 
have  to  be  content  with  four  months’  public  schooling 
for  my  children,  which  amounts  to  almost  nothing. 
Property  of  all  kinds  here  is  comparatively  worthless. 

Treas.  Miss.  State  Alliance.  t.  l.  harden. 


A  60-Mule  Georgia  Farm. 

I  find  that  my  expenses  will  foot  up  somewhere 
close  to  $5,000.  Members  of  family  are  wife  and 
three  children,  from  five  to  seventeen,  and  self.  This 
means  servants,  horses,  the  luxuries  of  our  market, 
and  trips  abroad.  This  is  costly  living  in  a  country 
where  everything  is  cheap  and  where  the  least  exer¬ 
tion  returns  a  fine  dividend.  I  live  on  one  of  my 
farms,  and  have  60  mules  engaged  in  the  cultivation 
of  cotton  ;  for  which  I  receive  two  bales  of  cotton  for 
the  rent  of  the  land  and  $25  for  the  rent  of  the  mule. 

I  suppose  these  tenants,  who  constitute  the  bulk  of 
the  buyers  of  this  country,  are  the  people  whose  ex¬ 
penses  you  wish  to  arrive  at.  Take  a  one-horse  farm 
— generally  30  acres  in  cultivation,  the  family  to  con¬ 
sist  of  man,  woman  and  four  children  ;  a  barrel  of 


flour,  $6  ;  10  pounds  of  sugar,  60  cents  ;  40  pounds  of 
meat  for  one  month,  $3.60  ;  one  suit  of  clothes,  $8  ;  one 
pair  of  shoes,  $1.25  ;  10  yards  cotton  checks,  $1  ;  medi¬ 
cal  attendance  during  the  year,  about  $10. 

Don’t  understand  me  that  the  list  of  articles  men¬ 
tioned  above  constitutes  the  rations  of  the  average 
farmer  of  this  country.  B.  G.  swanson. 

Wife  and  Rural,  Two  Good  Friends 

My  farm  of  350  acres  is  mostly  in  grass.  I  keep 
horses,  cattle,  sheep  and  pigs ;  and  also  some  ducks 
and  geese  and  lots  of  hens.  The  principal  income 
from  the  farm  is  from  milch  cows,  sheep  and  hens. 
The  nearest  market  is  Lynchburg,  18  miles  distant.  I 
obtain  25  cents  per  pound  for  fresh  butter,  by  the  year  ; 
four  cents  per  pound,  live  weight,  for  mutton,  and 
five  cents  per  pound,  live  weight,  for  fat  lambs.  For 
the  past  two  seasons  I  have  received  25  cents  per  pound 
for  wool,  and  from  15  to  20  cents  per  dozen  for  fresh 
eggs.  The  principal  line  of  farming  here  in  Amherst 
Country,  Va.,  is  growing  corn,  wheat  and  tobacco. 
Corn  is  worth  50  cents  per  bushel ;  wheat,  70  cents  ; 
tobacco  from  5  to  15  cents  per  pound. 

Flour  is  worth  from  $3.50  to  $4  per  barrel ;  sugar, 
five  cents  per  pound  ;  bacon,  10  cents  a  pound  ;  a  fair 
suit  of  clothes,  $10  ;  a  pair  of  boots,  from  $2  to  $5  ;  a 
dress,  from  $1  up,  the  price  being  governed  by  the 
amount  of  money  in  one’s  purse.  For  the  past  10 
years  I  have  paid  out,  on  an  average,  $5  per  year 
for  doctor  and  medicine,  this  being  a  very  healthy  sec¬ 
tion.  My  family  consists  of  my  wife,  self  and  two 
children.  Our  food  is  in  variety,  consisting  of  ham 
and  eggs,  hot  rolls,  Irish  or  sweet  potatoes,  butter, 
fruits  of  some  kinds,  and  coffee  or  chocolate  and  milk 


Watch  the  Trap  Mr.  Farmer.  Fig.  260. 


for  breakfast.  A  boiled  dinner  of  bacon  and  cabbage, 
or  snaps,  corn  bread,  potatoes,  butter,  honey,  or  pre¬ 
serves  of  some  kind,  pies,  sweet  milk  and  buttermilk. 
For  supper,  bread  and  butter,  dried  beef,  honey,  fruit 
of  some  kind,  Dutch  cheese,  milk  and  tea.  Everything 
is  grown  here  except  the  coffee,  chocolate  and  tea. 

I  am  from  home  much  of  the  time,  buying  and  sell¬ 
ing  stock.  My  wife  superintends  the  farm  when  I  am 
away.  She  is  a  Southerner,  I’m  a  Northerner,  but  we 
pull  well  together,  “  in  sunshine  and  in  rainy  weather,” 
and  get  along  “  right  smart.” 

One  of  the  best  friends  I  have  to-day  is  The  Rural 
New-Yorker.  It  was  a  weekly  visitor  at  my  father’s 
house  in  my  childhood,  and  I  became  interested  in  its 
many  valuable  instructions.  When  I  commenced 
business  for  myself,  the  paper  was  my  agricultural 
guide.  It  has  assisted  me  in  making  a  success  of  life 
in  Virginia.  8.  r.  harding. 

From  a  Happy  Georgia  Home. 

I  have  a  lot  of  two  acres.  My  house  and  yards 
(front  and  back)  take  up  about  one-third  of  the  lot. 
The  other  two-thirds  I  plant  in  a  garden  vegetables 
and  small  fruits  (strawberries,  raspberries  and  grapes) 
only  for  family  use  and  pleasure.  Of  course  I  have 
some  surplus,  which  I  sell  to  those  living  near  me  who 
have  no  garden.  What  I  sell  will  about  pay  for  the 
cultivation  and  seeding.  I  have  some  200  grape  vines 
(assorted)  Eerckmans,  Brighton,  Catawba,  Concord, 
Delaware,  Duchess,  Ives,  Lady  Washington,  Martha, 
Moore’s  Early,  Salem,  Worden,  Wyoming  Red,  etc. 
All  do  well  here.  Raspberries— both  black  and  red. 
Of  strawberries  I  have  some  2,500  plants — early,  med¬ 
ium  and  late.  For  early,  Hoffman  and  Crescent ; 
medium,  Bubach  and  Sharpless  ;  late,  Gandy  and  Cum- 
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berland.  I  grew  this  season  berries  that  measured 
2 %  inches  long  and  from  five  to  six  in  circumference. 
These  fancy  berries  I  sold  on  the  Atlanta  market  (to 
dealers)  at  50  cents  per  quart,  while  the  average  price 
was  15  to  17  cents  per  quart.  All  of  my  surplus  I  sold 
at  25  and  35  cents  per  quart.  My  family  consumes  of 
this  fruit  in  season,  from  2%  to  3  gallons  per  day.  I 
gathered  my  first  ripe  berries  on  April  26  and  from 
that  time  to  mid- July.  I  have  also  a  fine  Scuppernong 
vine  covering  about  50  feet  square,  which  is  now  loaded 
with  ripe  fruit.  All  these  things  I  have  to  make  home 
interesting.  My  children  never  have  to  leave  home 
for  fruit,  etc.,  or  to  seek  company.  They  have  all 
they  want  at  home  and  my  yards  are  always  full  of 
neighboring  children  who  like  of  course  to  enjoy  these 
things  with  them.  I  have  eight  in  family — my  wife, 
myself  and  six  children — from  5  to  21  years  old.  My 
grocery  account  will  average  $50  per  month  the  year 
round.  This  includes  the  staple  articles,  with  beef, 
mutton,  chickens,  turkey,  fish  and  oysters  (in  season), 
etc.  I  keep  two  cows  and  buy  no  butter  or  milk.  I 
buy  neither  vegetables  nor  fruit,  having  all  at  home. 
My  medical  attendance  (patent  medicines)  will  not 
average  over  $12.50  per  year.  A  good  barrel  of  flour 
can  be  bought  here  (retail)  at  $6  ;  10  pounds  granu¬ 
lated  sugar,  60  cents  ;  bacon,  10  cents  per  pound  ;  lard, 
10  cents  per  pound  ;  a  fair  suit  of  clothes,  $8  ;  shoes , 
$2  to  $2.50;  worsted  dress  (average  farmer’s  wife),  $2 
to  $5.  G.  D.  HARWELL. 

Cheap  Living  at  Tallahasse,  Fla. 

A  barrel  of  flour,  best  grade,  costs  $6.25  ;  corn  40 
to  50  cents  per  bushel  ;  fresh  .  beef,  8  to  10  cents  per 
pound;  salt  pork,  11  to  15  cents  per  pound;  10  pounds 
of  granulated  sugar,  70  cents.  A  fair  suit  of  clothes 
is  worth  $9  to  $25;  shoes  $1.25  to  $4  per  pair.  Dress 
goods — calico,  ginghams  and  homespun — 5  to  10  cents 
per  yard;  woolen  goods  can  be  had  at  a  small  advance 
on  New  York  prices.  As  to  medical  attendance,  I 
cannot  give  any  general  average,  the  habits  of  people 
are  so  different.  Our  own  average  for  five  years  past 
has  fortunately  been  small — not  over  $5  a  year.  Our 
medicines  have  been  confined  mostly  to  quinine,  50 
cents  a  year;  liver  medicine,  50  cents,  and  not  over  50 
cents  for  all  other  kinds.  We  mostly  take  care  of 
ourselves  and  seldom  call  on  a  doctor  except  in  case 
of  serious  sickness.  Our  family  consists  of  6  persons, 
3  adults  and  3  children,  ages  from  8  to  15  years. 
Our  business  for  several  years  has  been  mostly  dairy¬ 
ing,  selling  milk,  butter,  cream  and  buttermilk  in 
Tallahassie;  and  we  are  now  giving  more  attention  to 
stock  raising,  cattle  and  colts.  From  the  farm  and 
garden  we  supply  ourselves  with  corn,  sweet  potatoes, 
part  of  our  Irish  potatoes  and  onions,  cabbage,  turnips, 
beets,  tomatoes  and  all  other  kinds  of  vegetables,  also 
with  syrup  from  sugar  cane,  fresh  pork,  chickens  and 
eggs.  We  sell  more  or  less  of  all  these  things  in  town. 
Then  we  have  LeConte  pears,  and  ship  several  barrels 
North  every  year,  peaches  and  a  few  oranges  and 
bananas  when  the  season  is  favorable.  I  have  raised 
strawberries  in  abundance,  though  I  am  out  just  now. 
I  intend  to  get  a  fresh  start  this  fall.  I  have  not  been 
so  successful  with  grapes  but  mean  to  try  again,  as 
others  about  here  have  done  well  with  them.  We 
could  raise  our  own  tobacco  if  we  had  any  use  for  it, 
but  we  have  not.  Oui  climate  and  soil  are  proving  to 
be  well  adapted  to  this  crop,  and  as  cotton  falls  in 
price,  more  and  more  farmers  are  planting  it  with 
encouraging  success. 

A  Talk  About  Olive  Oils. 

Not  long  since  The  R.  N.-Y.  expressed  a  doubt  about 
the  feasibility  or  possibility  of  buying  any  pure  olive 
oil  for  culinary  purposes,  owing  to  the  very  general 
adulteration  of  that  product  with  cotton  seed  oil  and 
other  adulterants.  Mr.  Gardiner,  of  Gardiner  &  Dela- 
field,  this  city,  gave  us  a  chance  to  sample  different 
oils. 

“  How  many  gallons  of  so-called  olive  oil  are  im¬ 
ported  to  this  country  annually,”  said  The  Rural. 

“  About  800,000.  Of  this  vast  quantity,  probably 
about  200,000  gallons  are  pure  and  the  remainder  more 
or  less  adulterated.  At  least,  that  is  a  conservative 
estimate.” 

“  Is  not  some  of  the  oil  that  is  pure  when  imported, 
adulterated  after  it  reaches  this  country  ?  ” 

“  I  presume  it  is.” 

“  Well,  then,  if  600,000  gallons  of  adulterated  oil  are 
imported  and  a  part  of  the  200,000  gallons  of  pure  oil 
is  adulterated  after  reaching  here,  is  it  any  wonder 
that  we  find  it  difficult  to  get  pure  oil  !  ” 

“  Certainly  not,  and  I  am  heartily  with  you  in  your 
efforts  to  put  down  the  sale  of  adulterated  goods.  I 
only  insist  that  we  sell  only  pure,  unadulterated  oil. 
Every  invoice  is  tested  by  chemical  analysis  before  it 
is  put  upon  the  market.” 

“  Don’t  you  think  the  consumption  of  oil  would  very 
largely  increase  if  the  genuine  article  were  more  easily 
procured  ?  ” 

“  Without  doubt.  The  Americans,  as  a  rule,  are  not 
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large  consumers  of  oil,  but  the  percentage  of  those 
who  use  it  is  growing.  The  Italians  are  the  largest 
consumers.  They  buy  it  by  the  gallon  and  use  it  as 
freely  as  our  people  use  butter  and  in  much  the  same 
way.” 

“  Where  does  most  of  the  imported  oil  come  from  ?” 

“Probably  from  Leghorn,  Italy.  There  is  not  as 
much  French  oil  imported  as  Italian.” 

“  What  about  California  olive  oil  ?” 

“  California  is  making  a  very  fine  oil,  but  as  yet  the 
bulk  of  it  is  consumed  at  home.  There  is  a  little  sold 
in  New  York  and  some  in  Chicago,  but  the  amount  is 
not  yet  great.  The  olive  growers  and  oil  makers  of 
California  have  a  compact  organization  and  hold  yearly 
conventions.  They  have  strenuous  laws  against  adul¬ 
teration  and  do  not  attempt  to  sell  their  oil  in  com¬ 
petition  with  oils  of  lower  grade.  They  are  enabled 
to  keep  up  the  price,  as  their  home  trade  takes  nearly 
all  their  production.  Mr.  Ellwood  Cooper,  formerly  a 
large  olive  grower  and  the  founder  of  the  olive  oil 
trade  of  California,  says  there  is  more  pure  olive  oil 
eaten  in  Santa  Barbara  than  in  the  city  of  New  York. 
Would  you  like  to  taste  some  of  the  oils  ?” 

The  Rurai.  man  thought  he  would  and  three  samples 
were  set  before  him.  Two  were  of  Italian  oil  and  one 
California,  and  all  were  unquestionably  pure.  The 
California  oil  was  of  a  lighter  shade  than  the  Italian. 

“  Well,  now  that  you  have  tasted  them,”  said  Mr. 
Gardiner,  “  give  me  your  opinion  of  their  quality.” 

“  Well,”  said  The  Rural  representative,  “  they  are 
all  good,  but  I  like  the  California  oil  best.  They  all 
have  the  distinctive  aroma  or  bouquet  of  the  genuine 
article,  but  the  California  oil  has  more  of  the  nutty 
flavor  and  is  more  to  my  taste.  It  is,  also,  seemingly 
more  fruity  and  not  so  greasy.” 

“  That  would  be  my  taste  also,”  said  he,  “  but  it  is 
not  yet  the  taste  of  the  general  public.  Many  of  them 
prefer  an  oil  so  refined  and  filtered  that  it  has  lost  all 
flavor  and  is  simply  a  delicate,  rather  neutral  grease. 
All  the  foreign  oils  border  in  this  direction,  because 
they  are  made  to  suit  the  demand.  California  is 
destined  to  become  a  great  producer  of  olive  oil,  but  it 
takes  time.  Meantime  we  must  use  the  product  of 
Italy  or  France — preferably  the  former.” 

Water  in  Cow  Stalls. 

I  am  glad  to  notice  that  the  practice  of  keeping 
dairy  cows  in  the  stable  through  the  winter, 'and  water¬ 
ing  them  without  exposure  to  storms  or  cold  air,  is 
commended  in  The  Rural  by  several  well-known 
writers  and  practical  farmers.  After  some  experi¬ 
ments  made  in  former  years,  my  son  last  December 
built  stalls  in  the  cow  stable  and  put  in  iron  troughs 
so  that  each  cow  has  running  spring  water  constantly 
within  reach.  The  cows  were  kept  tied  in  the  stalls 
through  the  winter  with  perfect  satisfaction  to  them¬ 
selves  and  their  owner.  The  stalls  are  made  of  inch 
spruce  matched  boards  and  are  in  every  way  satisfac¬ 
tory. 

Each  cow  has  a  perfect  stall,  but  one  basin  supplies 
two  stalls.  The  stall,  at  Fig.  2G1  is  for  cows  that  weigh 
1,200  pounds  each.  For  one  weighing  900,  a  stall  nine 
inches  shorter  has  been  found  right  in  length.  Each 
cow  has  her  feed  and  water  so  supplied  that  she  can 
eat  and  drink  without  molestation.  There  is  a  board 
three  inches  wide  fastened  in  the  center  of  the  manger 
in  front  and  nailed  to  the  partition  above,  that  pre¬ 
vents  the  cows  from  getting  hay  under  their  feet. 
They  are  not  unfastened  during  the  winter.  The  same 
stalls  are  used  for  milking  in  summer,  and  the  cows 
soon  learn  so  that  they  can  be  quickly  fastened.  For 
summer  a  false  bottom  is  laid  in  the  gutter,  so  that  it 
is  but  four  inches  deep,  and  the  cows  can  readily  pass 
in  and  out.  A  wire  placed  directly  over  the  manger 
board  at  a  height  of  20  inches  from  the  floor,  prevents 
the  cows  from  lying  down  while  milking  in  summer. 
They  are  well  supplied  with  sawdust  or  straw  for  bed¬ 
ding,  and  no  difficulty  is  found  in  keeping  them  clean. 
The  stable  is  36  feet  wide,  with  two  rows  of  stalls  and  a 
feeding  floor  between,  and  a  platform  behind  the  cows  is 
wide  enough  so  that  a  sled  or  wagon  with  team  is  used 
for  removing  manure  directly  to  the  field.  The  arrange¬ 
ment  of  pipes  and  basin  is  the  patent  of  John  Allis, 
and  will  soon  be  brought  more  fully  to  public  notice. 

Lewis  County,  N.  Y.  c.  s.  rice. 

Sweet  vs.  Ripened  Cream. 

A  series  of  experiments  have  been  made  at  the  Iowa 
Experiment  Station,  which  are  recorded  in  Bulletin 
No.  18,  to  determine  the  differences  in  production  of 
butter  from  sweet  and  ripened  cream.  Nine  tests 
were  made.  Ripened  cream  produced  103  pounds  of 
butter  to  100  pounds  of  sweet  cream  in  the  aggregate 
of  the  experiments.  Sweet  cream  butter  averaged 
82.40  per  cent  of  fat,  ripened  cream  butter,  80.66. 
Sweet  cream  butter  contained  .85  per  cent  of  casein, 
sour  cream,  1.06.  The  buttermilk  was  tested  by  the 
Babcock  tester,  and  the  relative  losses  of  butter  fats 
were  as  follows  ;  sweet  cream,  100 ;  ripened  cream,  63, 


Two  10-pound  tubs,  one  each  of  sweet  and  sour 
cream  butter,  made  on  January  23  and  25,  were  kept 
in  cold  storage  at  about  50  degrees,  and  at  the  end  of 
three  months  were  examined.  The  sweet  cream 
butter  had  not  suffered  by  keeping,  but  was  found 
still  lacking  in  flavor — no  perceptible  gain  being 
noticed  in  that  direction.  The  sour  cream  butter  had 
perceptibly  suffered  by  the  keeping — was  not  quite 
sweet,  and  left  a  bad  taste  in  the  mouth.  On  the 
17th  of  June,  about  five  months  after  making,  the 
samples  were  again  examined.  The  sweet  cream 
butter  had  gained  in  butter  flavor,  and  was  then  a 
fair  article,  which  would  sell  for  table  use.  The 
butter  from  ripened  cream  was  distinctly  rancid,  fit 
only  for  cooking — not  worth  as  much  as  the  other  by 
six  cents  per  pound. 

Another  experiment  was  tried  with  two  tubs  churned 
February  17  and  19,  and  also  held  in  storage  at  50 
degrees.  They  were  examined  April  20,  an  interval 
of  two  months  having  elapsed.  The  sweet  cream  but¬ 
ter  had  not  suffered  by  keeping  and  had  acquired  con¬ 
siderable  of  the  flavor  of  ripened  cream ;  while  the 
sour  cream  butter  had  perceptibly  deteriorated.  Two 
months  later  they  were  again  examined.  The  sweet 
cream  butter  was  still  a  fair  article  and  would  sell  for 
table  use,  while  the  other  was  a  little  strong,  not 


S,  side  of  stall,  5J^  feet  long,  feet  high;  P,  partition  In  front  of 
stall,  i'A  feet  high,  with  21-lnch  space  at  bottom  left  without  board¬ 
ing;  F,  floor  of  stall,  7 14  feet:  width  of  stall,  ‘S}4  feet;  G,  water-tight 
gutter  10x10  Inches;  M,  manger  nine  Inches  high  next  to  the  cows’ 
feet;  D,  door  two  feet  wide,  held  In  position  by  three-eighths-lnch  Iron 
hook  In  place  shown  by  dotted  line;  B,  water  basin  supplied  bylt£- 
lnch  Iron  pipe  with  constant  stream  of  spring  water;  C,  point  where 
the  neck  chain  Is  fastened  two  feet  from  the  floor  and  two  feet  from 
the  front  of  the  stall. 

worth  as  much  as  the  first  by  three  or  four  cents  per 
pound. 

It  was  also  shown  by  these  tests  that  the  sour  cream 
churned  quicker  than  the  sweet.  The  sour  cream 
butter  contained  more  water  and  less  fat  than  the 
other.  The  sweet  cream  butter  did  not  take  the  color 
as  well  as  butter  from  ripened  cream — it  was  always 
some  shades  lighter  in  color. 

Leavings. 

Who  Patronize  Fakirs  ? — One  of  our  contempora¬ 
ries  in  a  well-written  denunciation  of  the  gamblers 
who  infest  some  of  the  country  fairs,  concludes  with 
the  following : 

The  wTlieel-of-fortune  is  a  skin-gambling  device  of 
the  most  transparent  sort,  a  machine  which  luck  can¬ 
not  beat,  and  which  only  country  young  men  unac¬ 
customed  to  gambling  games  and  devices  are  foolish 
enough  to  tackle.  It  would  hardly  seem  necessary  to 
warn  even  the  most  verdant  ruralist  from  Hooppole 
County  against  the  wiles  of  the  wheel-of-fortune,  but 
we  must  remember  that  we  have  not  yet  outlived  the 
era  of  gold  bricks,  green  goods,  widows’  horses,  and 
other  forms  of  bunco  even  simpler  than  the  country 
fair  wheel. 

The  Rural  protests  against  the  imputation  that 
these  games  are  mainly  patronized  by  “ruralists,”  for 
such  is  not  the  case.  Most  county  fairs  are  held  in  or 
near  some  of  the  larger  towns  in  the  section,  and  it  is 
from  these  that  the  gamblers  draw  their  main  supply 
of  victims.  There  is  no  skin  game  so  transparent 
that  denizens  of  cities  will  not  flock  to  it  and  give  up 
their  cash  in  a  reckless  endeavor  to  beat  it.  Every 
race  track  near  the  great  cities  most  aptly  illustrates 
this  fact.  Large  cities  like  New  York  and  Chicago  ctn 
furnish  a  larger  percentage  of  gulls  than  any  rural 
district  in  the  United  States.  It  is  a  libel  on  the  farm¬ 
ers  and  their  sons  to  imply  that  they  constitute  the 
principal  source  of  supply  for  the  skin  gamblers  that 
are  found  at  so  many  fairs. 

Gov.  Tillman  and  His  State. — There  is  more  poli¬ 
tics  to  the  acre  in  the  Southern  States  than  to  the 
square  mile  in  the  North.  This  is,  no  doubt,  one  cause 
of  the  poor  condition  of  agriculture.  Having  resided 
for  seven  years  just  past  in  a  Southern  State,  and  being 
yet  a  citizen  of  one  and  living  within  a  few  miles  of 
the  South  Carolina  line,  I  know  something  of  the  con-, 
dition  of  things  existing  there.  In  explaining  this,  I 
peed  scarcely  do  wore  than  call  attention  to  the  state¬ 


ment  of  T.  R.  H.,  page  606,  where  Gov.  Tillman  is 
charged  with  having  raised  the  tax  list,  and  saying  he 
would  tax  every  enterprise  to  its  utmost  limit.  Now 
this  is  a  key  to  explain  much  of  the  situation  in  the 
South,  which  appears  to  be  suffering  from  too  much 
politics.  How  can  the  Governor  of  South  Carolina  do 
this?  It  is  the  business  of  the  legislature  and  not  of 
the  Governor  to  levy  taxes,  and  a  farmer  should  re¬ 
joice  when  a  Governor  is  able  to  sign  a  bill  passed  by 
a  legislature  assessing  the  railroads  to  a  fair  value, 
instead  of  letting  them  off  at  a  nominal  tax  and  levy¬ 
ing  a  tax  on  a  poor  farmer’s  bedding  and  crockery  and 
his  one  pig  or  mule.  The  fact  is  that  the  railroads  of 
the  South  are  very  much  the  cause  of  the  discontent 
and  depression  of  Southern  agriculture.  The  present 
condition  of  the  leading  railroad  system  of  the  South, 
the  Richmond  Terminal,  is  one  example  of  this.  The 
railroad  men  have  become  millionaires  by  the  water¬ 
ing  of  stocks  and  issuing  of  bonds,  and  oppress  the 
people  by  charging  enormous  rates  for  freight  to  pay 
interest  and  dividends  on  the  inflated  capital.  The  fer¬ 
tilizer  interests  are  taxed  enormously,  no  doubt,  and 
so  are  banks  and  capitalists  who  loan  money  to  far¬ 
mers,  and,  of  course,  farmers  pay  for  all,  and  the  general 
poverty  depresses  them.  But  it  is  all  wrong  to  blame 
a  Governor  for  this,  and  especially  one  who  is  not  a 
creature  of  the  railroads  and  who  is  in  opposition  to 
the  rings  and  combinations  who  do  harm  to  the  South. 
There  are  many  wealthy  men  in  the  South  who  have 
made  large  fortunes  in  the  last  25  years  by  speculation, 
and  all  their  wealth  has  come,  one  way  or  another, 
out  of  the  farmers  ;  and  the  revolution,  as  it  may  be 
termed,  by  which  Mr.  Tillman  became  Governor  was 
got  up  by  the  farmers,  who,  it  seems,  have  not  done 
with  him  yet.  The  case  is  a  complicated  one,  it  must 
be  confessed,  and  the  Third  Party  has  not  succeeded 
in  straightening  it  out,  but,  until  it  is  straightened 
out,  the  Southern  farmers  will  continue  to  be  dissat¬ 
isfied,  and  with  good  reason.  h.  s. 

A  Lesson  in  Clover. — Two  years  ago,  I  broke  part 
of  a  clover  meadow  for  wheat  immediately  after  har¬ 
vest  ;  then  stopped  a  month  to  thrash  ;  then  cut  the 
seeds  off  the  unbroken  clover  and  plowed  it  under. 
Both  early  and  late  plowings  were  sowed  the  same 
day.  I  could  see  no  difference  in  that  crop  of  wheat ; 
but  the  drought  killed  the  clover  and  the  land  was 
again  broken  for  wheat.  The  second  crop  straggled 
badly  on  the  part  broken  early  two  years  before, 
and  seemed  weak  and  failing  ;  while  where  the  clover 
had  matured  seed  the  second  wheat  crop  was  good.  It 
may  be  well  to  break  early  and  roll  down  as  I  often 
do  ;  but  if  one  has  a  good  clover  sod  it  appears  to  pay 
well  to  wait  for  the  clover  plant  to  mature.  In  Talks 
on  Manures,  by  Harris,  page  157,  we  have  this  :  Weight 
of  dry  clover  roots  per  acre  in  soil  cut  for  hay,  but  not 
for  seed,  1,493  pounds;  weight  of  above  where  the 
clover  was  cut  for  hay  and  then  for  seed,  3,622  pounds  ; 
increase  of  weight  of  roots  in  mature  plants,  2,129 
pounds  ;  nitrogen  in  roots  of  first  plot,  24  pounds  per 
acre  ;  nitrogen  in  roots  of  second  plot,  51  pounds  per 
acre  ;  gain  of  nitrogen  per  acre  by  allowing  clover 
plants  to  mature,  27  pounds  per  acre.  This  may  show 
why  my  ground  sustained  a  second  wheat  crop  much 
better  where  the  clover  was  left  to  be  cut  for  seed. 

E.  H.  COLLINS. 

Noxious  Plants. — Referring  to  the  remarks  in  a 
late  Rural  in  regard  to  the  supposed  poisonous  char¬ 
acter  of  the  wilted  leaves  of  the  wild  cherry  (Prunus 
serotina),  I  would  say  that  there  is  a  well  founded  be¬ 
lief  among  intelligent  farmers  in  the  South  that  the 
wilted  foliage  of  our  evergreen  cherry  (P.  Caroliniana), 
the  so-called  Mock  Orange  of  the  South,  are  poisonous 
to  cattle.  This  belief  is  so  general  among  observant 
farmers  here  that  I  am  inclined  to  give  it  credit.  I 
have  never  heard  here  that  P.  serotina  is  poisonous, 
but  would  it  not  be  well  to  ascertain  whether  the 
wilted  leaves  of  any  of  the  genus  develop  injurious 
qualities?  Of  course  plants  get  a  reputation  for  pois¬ 
onous  qualities,  and  the  statement  is  passed  around 
and  handed  down  without  proper  investigation.  I  was 
told,  this  summer,  of  several  instances  in  which  the 
trimmings  of  the  Mock  Orange  were  believed  to  have 
caused  the  death  of  cattle.  But  “give  a  dog  a  bad 
name,  etc,:”  who  knows,  for  instance,  that  the  spiked 
darnel  (Lolium  temulentum)  is  really  poisonous  ? 
Virgil  called  it  “  Infelix  lolium  ”  and  from  that  day 
to  this  it  has  been  reputed  poisonous.  Of  course  it 
is  a  worthless  grass  and  should  be  exterminated,  but 
does  any  one  know  that  it  is  really  poisonous?  By 
the  by,  this  same  unhappy  rye  grass  is  in  some  sec¬ 
tions  the  plant  called  “  cheat,”  and  is  the  plant  in 
those  sections  into  which  wheat  changes;  while  in  most 
sections  wheat  is  “  transmogrified  ”  into  a  bromus.  In 
the  southern  end  of  the  eastern  shore  of  Maryland, 
wheat,  when  it  gets  tired  of  being  wheat,  always 
changes  to  Lolium  temulentum;  here  and  northward  it 
chooses  Bromus  secalinus.  A.  f.  massey. 

Maternal  Brown  Leghorns. — I  am  ready  with  S. 
A.  Little  to  come  to  the  defense  of  the  Leghorn  as  a 
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mother,  and  not  from  limited  experience  either.  This 
spring  for  weeks  I  had  on  an  average  from  25  to  40 
hens  sitting  at  once,  and  in  no  instance  was  there  dis¬ 
played  so  much  intelligence  by  any  breed  as  by  the 
Single-comb  Brown  Leghorn.  The  hens  covered  their 
eggs  better  than  those  belonging  to  the  larger  breeds, 
usually  hatched  a  day  earlier  and  seldom  broke  any 
eggs.  Late  in  the  season  one  hen  was  given  a  large 
brooder  for  a  coop  with  40  chicks  of  which  she  took 
most  excellent  care.  Another  had  19  chicks  in  April, 
and  lost  only  one,  and  sat  a  second  time,  bringing  up 
a  nice  family.  Another  has  just  left  a  brood  of  16 
Plymouth  Rocks  half  as  large  as  herself.  I  might 
give  many  more  instances  of  this  season’s  experiences. 
I  have  used  Plymouth  Rocks,  Langshans,  Buff  Cochins 
and  Leghorns  for  sitters  and  mothers,  and  the  last 
have  done  the  best.  Any  one  who  makes  poultry¬ 
raising  a  business,  will  note  the  superior  intelligence 
of  some  individual  birds  in  every  breed.  A  serious 
trouble  in  depending  on  Leghorns  wholly  for  mothers 
is  that  they  seldom  want  to  sit  until  late  in  the  spring, 
while  it  is  the  early-hatched  chicks  that  at  the  end  of 
the  year  bring  up  the  profits.  f.  l.  a. 

Keeping  Southern  Potatoes. — I  have  grown  Irish 
potatoes  for  35  years  in  North  Carolina  and  during  the 
entire  time  we  have  had  them  in  good  eating  condi¬ 
tion  during  winter  and  until  the  new  crop  comes  in. 
I  dig  as  soon  as  the  vines  show  signs  of  dying — the 
last  of  July  or  first  days  of  August — and  spread  them 
in  dark,  dry,  airy  rooms,  not  more  than  two  deep  ;  a 
barn  loft  or  any  place  of  the  kind  is  suitable.  Let 
them  stay  in  that  condition  until  danger  of  freezing  is 
over;  then  remove  them  to  a  dry  cellar  and  place  them 
on  shelves  as  recommended  by  Prof.  Massey  in  a  late 
Rural,  not  over  a  foot  deep.  A  fall  crop  is  good,  but 
in  most  sections  of  North  Carolina  a  good  crop  cannot 
be  obtained  in  case  of  a  dry  fall.  The  cellar  should 
be  aired  early  in  the  morning  and  late  in  the  evening 
and  darkened  in  day  time.  N.  w.  craft. 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of  the 
writer  to  Insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question,  please  see  If  It  Is 
not  answered  In  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions 
at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 

Pneumatic  Tires  on  Light  Wagons. 

Is  It  probable  that  the  rubber  tires  that  have  proved  so  successful 
on  trotting  sulkies  will  come  Into  Immediate  use  on  buggies  or  ether 
light  driving  vehicles  ? 

We  think  that  for  a  sulky  they  are  good  things, 
but  something  else  must  be  got  up  for  road  business, 
as  the  rubber  on  these  same  wheels  on  rough  roads 
would  soon  be  cut  all  to  pieces.  Our  opinion  is  that 
some  day  a  suitable  tire  will  be  made,  but  we  think  it 
will  be  iron  outside  with  rubber  under  it.  The  iron 
will  stand  the  wear  on  rough  roads,  and  the  rubber 
under  it  will  give  the  needed  elasticity.  We  hardly 
think  that  the  pneumatic  tire,  such  as  used  on  sulkies, 
will  ever  come  into  general  use  on  buggies. 

THE  CROTON  CARRIAGE  CO. 

We  have  not  yet  given  any  attention  to  the  subject 
of  pneumatic  rubber-tired  wheels  for  carriages, 
and  in  all  probability  will  not  experiment  in  that  line 
until  they  have  been  further  perfected,  and  at  the 
present  time  we  do  not  feel  qualified  to  express  any 
opinion  on  the  subject.  pioneer  buggy  co. 

Pneumatic  rubber-tired  wheels  are  certainly  a  suc¬ 
cess  on  sulkies  when  used  on  a  dry  and  smooth  track, 
but  we  think  not  a  success  on  a  heavy  or  muddy  track. 
We  cannot  see  how  they  can  take  the  place  of  the 
present  wheels  on  carriages  or  buggies  either  for  city 
or  country  roads.  First,  their  height  is  against  them 
for  carriages,  and  were  they  made  higher,  their 
strength  would  be  very  much  impaired  ;  second,  in 
muddy  roads  they  certainly  would  be  useless.  No 
doubt  some  smart  manufacturing  company  will  pro¬ 
duce  a  wood  carriage  wheel  with  rubber  tire  and 
ball  bearings  that  will  be  the  coming  wheel  for  all 
vehicles.  We  cannot  see  why  such  contrivances  could 
not  be  a  success.  d.  f.  sargent  *  son. 

It  would  not  become  any  one  in  this  day  and  age  to 
say  that  anything  could  not  or  would  not  be  done. 
There  seem  a  great  many  things  in  the  way  of  making 
a  successful  four-wheeled  vehicle  with  this  style  of 
wheels,  outside  of  the  cost.  bradley  &  co. 

We  have  serious  doubts  whether  the  pneumatic  rub¬ 
ber  tires  can  ever  be  successfully  used  on  a  buggy  in¬ 
tended  for  general  purposes,  for  the  reason  that  the 
tires  are  too  easily  punctured  and  damaged.  Unless 
the  liability  to  puncture  and  some  other  features  can 
be  successfully  overcome,  we  have  serious  doubts 
whether  the  pneumatic  rubber  tires  will  be  the  kind 
used  for  the  bicycle  in  the  future,  though  they  may 
be  used  by  racing  men  and  others  who  will  take  un¬ 


usual  care  of  the  wheels  and  guard  against  puncture 
in  the  tires.  We  cannot  see,  however,  why  the  ball¬ 
bearing  may  not  be  judiciously  applied  to  light  vehi¬ 
cles  and  so  lighten  the  draft.  We  have  no  particular 
knowledge  of  the  recent  improvements  that  have  been 
made  in  either  of  the  above  directions,  excepting  in 
the  case  of  the  pneumatic-tired  sulky.  We  understand, 
however,  that  a  thorough  test  of  pneumatic  tires  is  to 
be  made  on  a  light  buggy,  with  electrical  appliances. 

luthy  &  co. 

In  our  opinion  the  pneumatic  wheels  so  popular  on 
speeding  sulkies  will  never  become  popular  on  driving 
vehicles  until  they  have  undergone  many  changes. 
The  pneumatic  rubber  tire  at  present  is  very  easily 
punctured  and  very  difficult  to  repair.  None  of  them 
will  retain  a  uniform  high  pressure  of  air  longer  than 
three  or  four  days.  They  give  the  best  results  on 
wheels  28  inches  in  diameter.  On  larger  wheels  the 
column  of  air  is  lengthened,  of  course,  and  requires  a 
higher  pressure  to  give  the  necessary  firmness  to  the 
tread.  The  danger  of  puncture,  the  trouble  in  keep¬ 
ing  them  inflated  and  the  annoyance  of  repairing 
punctured  tires  must  necessarily  exclude  them  from 
general  use  on  any  vehicle  for  road  purposes. 

ELKHART  CARRIAGE  ANI)  HARNESS  MFG.  CO. 


The  Cost  of  Wide  Tires. 

Have  you  any  facts  bearing  upon  the  cost  and  efficiency  of  wide 
tires  on  farm  wagons?  What  would  be  the  extra  cost  of  putting  wide 
tires  on  the  average  wagon?  Would  the  manufacturer's  prottt  be 
largely  increased  by  making  wide-tired  wagons? 

Of  course  our  experience  has  taught  us  concerning 
the  cost  of  tires,  but  as  to  their  efficiency,  the  man 
who  has  had  experience  with  both  kinds  can  express 
an  opinion  better  than  the  manufacturer.  The  extra 
cost  for  wide  tires  on  the  average  farm  wagon  is  at  the 
rate  of  about  $3  per  inch  for  excess  of  width,  that  is  to 
say,  the  ordinary  width  of  tires  onal^or  2-ton  wagon 
is  inch.  Now  if  tires  four  inches  wide  were  sub¬ 
stituted,  the  additional  cost  would  be  $7.50  to  the 
dealer,  and  we  think  the  custom  is  for  the  dealer  to 
furnish  wide-tired  wagons  to  the  user  at  about  the 
same  additional  charge  he  pays  the  manufacturer.  In 
some  spring  mud,  a  wide-tired  wagon  will  haul  a  little 
harder  than  a  narrow-tired,  but,  as  a  rule,  we  think 
the  wide  tire  would  have  the  advantage.  The  increase 
of  profit  would  be  very  slight  if  any,  for  the  change  to 
wide  tires.  the  champion  wagon  company. 

Approximately  the  cost  of  a  set  of  wide  tired  wheels 
for  a  heavy  wagon  is  $25.  This  amount  would  vary 
more  or  less  according  to  the  width  of  the  tires,  the 
size  of  the  wheels,  etc.  As  to  the  draft  of  wagons 
with  wide  or  narrow  tired  wheels  under  varying  con¬ 
ditions  of  road  bed,  the  following  extract  from  a  re¬ 
port  of  a  trial  made  at  the  road  improvement  conven¬ 
tion  held  at  Chillicothe,  Mo.,  August  16-19th  ultimo, 
will  doubtless  afford  the  information  desired. 

A  level  strip  of  ground  was  selected  and  made  mel¬ 
low  with  a  disc  harrow.  Then  loading  the  wagons 
equally  with  sacked  grain  to  about  4,900  pounds  and 
attaching  a  dynamometer,  the  test  was  made  with  the 
following  results: 

Width  of  Tire.  Soft  Earth.  Grass  Sod. 

1J4  Inch . ti()3^  units . 347J4  units 

3  Inch . 473  units . 255  units 

4  Inch . 401  units . 242  units 

This  shows  nearly  200  units  of  power  or  about  one- 
third  in  favor  of  the  wide  tires.  It  is  evident,  there¬ 
fore,  that  for  heavy  teaming  the  wide  tires  are  much 
more  favorable  to  the  teams  on  the  ordinary  dirt  roads 
of  the  country,  but  by  far  the  most  important  conse¬ 
quence  from  using  wide  tires  would  be  the  saving  from 
destruction  of  the  road  surface;  for  the  increase  in 
draft  of  the  narrow  tires  is  due  simply  to  cutting  into 
the  earth,  thus  causing  ruts  along  which  the  water 
runs  the  length  of  the  hill  side,  forming  large  gullies, 
and  on  level  places  collecting  the  water  in  mud  holes. 
Those  who  witnessed  the  test,  without  exception,  so 
far  as  heard  from,  expressed  themselves  as  favorable 
to  the  use  of  wagons  with  wide  tires  for  heavy  teaming. 

As  to  whether  wide  tired  wheels  can  be  used  to  ad¬ 
vantage  on  carriages,  it  would  of  course  be  possible  to 
do  so,  but,  commonly  speaking,  it  is  important  to 
make  carriages  as  light  as  possible  consistently  with 
the  necessary  strength.  We  see  no  grounds  for  sup¬ 
posing  that  any  increase  of  profit  to  the  manufacturer 
would  result  from  a  change  of  tires.  On  the  contrary, 
while  we  stand  ready  as  manufacturers  to  supply  wide 
tires  to  the  trade  if  demanded,  it  is  nevertheless  true 
that  it  is  much  more  difficult  to  obtain  timber  for  wide 
than  for  narrow  felloes.  studebacker  bros. 

For  the  same  diameter  the  cost  of  a  wheel  with  five- 
inch  tires  as  compared  with  that  of  one  with  three-inch 
tires  would  be  about  15  per  cent  more.  In  deep  spring 
mud  we  think  the  draft  with  the  wide  tires  would  be 
heavier  than  with  narrow,  unless  backed  up  by  good 
deep  felloes.  We  can  see  no  possible  chance  for  in¬ 
creased  profit  to  manufacturers  from  the  change. 

BETTENDORF  METAL  WHEEL  CO. 

We  believe  that  wide-tired  wagons  are  a  success : 
first,  they  are  very  beneficial  to  the  road  ;  second, 
they  will  run  lighter  in  a  muddy  road  than  the  nar¬ 
row-tired  kind,  and,  third,  they  will  be  a  great  saving 
to  roads,  as  they  will  not  cut  them  up  so  badly,  and 


they  will  help  to  smooth  them  quicker  than  the  ordi¬ 
nary  wagon.  Manufacturers  of  wagons  have  usually 
charged  $1  an  inch  for  a  tire  of  extra  width,  which  is 
about  the  cost,  so  we  do  not  believe  that  the  change 
would  increase  the  profit  of  the  manufacturers.  We  do 
not  believe  wide  tires  would  be  practical  on  buggies, 
as  they  would  increase  the  draft  because  it  would 
be  so  much  heavier.  stayer  *  Abbott  mfg  co. 

Does  It  Pay  to  Mulch  Wheat  P 

C.  P.  H. ,  Chagrin  Falls,  O. — Have  any  of  the  readers  of 
The  Rural  ever  had  experience  in  mulching  wheat 
with  straw;  if  so,  with  what  success?  Here  many 
have  more  straw  than  they  have  any  use  for  ;  conse¬ 
quently  they  let  it  rot  down  in  stacks,  or  sell  it 
for  from  $1.50  to  $2  per  ton.  Now,  a  large  stack  of 
"traw  will  make  very  few  loads  of  manure,  if  allowed 
to  rot  down  of  its  own  accord,  and  will  bring  very  few 
dollars  if  sold  at  the  above  prices.  Being  impressed 
with  these  facts,  and,  having  a  surplus  last  year,  I  re¬ 
solved  to  experiment  a  little  just  for  my  own  satisfac¬ 
tion.  I  selected  a  field  of  about  seven  acres  for  the 
trial.  The  soil  was  a  clay  loam,  partially  under¬ 
drained,  which  had  previously  grown  oats  after  corn. 
Three  acres  at  one  end  were  lightly  top-dressed  with 
barnyard  manure,  at  the  rate  of  about  15  two  horse 
loads  per  acre,  and  also  received  175  pounds  of  super¬ 
phosphate  per  acre  when  drilled.  One  acre  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  received  nothing  but  225  pounds  of  phosphate  when 
the  wheat  was  drilled.  The  remaining  three  acres  re¬ 
ceived  225  pounds  of  phosphate,  and  also  about  a  ton 
and  a  half  of  wheat  straw  per  acre.  The  latter  was 
applied  within  a  day  or  two  after  the  wheat  had  been 
drilled,  the  first  week  in  September.  I  did  all  the  scat¬ 
tering  myself  to  make  sure  that  no  bunches  should  be 
left  to  choke  the  young  wheat.  It  took  two  of  us  a 
day  and  a  half  to  “carpet”  the  three  acres.  We  also 
mulched  two  strips,  each  one  rod  wide  and  ten  long, 
on  the  part  that  was  top-dressed  with  manure. 

Now  for  the  results :  The  fall  was  exceptionally  bad 
and  all  wheat  made  a  very  small  growth.  No  differ¬ 
ence  was  observed  until  freezing  and  thawing  began, 
when  it  was  to  be  seen  that  the  part  which  had  been 
blanketed  with  straw  was  apparently  holding  its  own, 
while  that  which  had  received  nothing  but  phosphate 
was  being  seriously  injured.  In  this  way  it  continued 
until  nearly  the  1st  of  April,  and  I  felt  that  the  straw 
problem,  as  far  as  I  was  concerned,  was  solved.  But 
during  a  few  very  warm  and  growing  days  just  at  this 
time  the  strawed  wheat  started  and  grew  very  fast 
for  a  few  days.  Then  the  weather  changed  and  con¬ 
tinued  cold  and  dry  for  nearly  four  weeks  freezing 
almost  every  night,  and  seemed  to  freeze  the  very  life 
out  of  the  tender  plants.  For  weeks,  yes  in  fact  until 
it  began  to  head,  one  could  distinctly  trace  the 
“  straw  line  ”  as  far  as  the  field  could  be  seen.  Even 
the  narrow  strips  on  the  manured  portion  had  the 
appearance  of  strips  of  stubble  when  seen  from  a  dis¬ 
tance.  It  rallied,  however,  and  at  harvesting  time  no 
perceptible  difference  was  to  be  observed,  either  in 
straw,  grain  or  clover,  over  that  which  received  phos¬ 
phate  alone,  while  the  three  acres  which  were  man¬ 
ured  yielded  fully  one-third  more  straw  and  grain  and 
the  clover  was  50  per  cent  better. 

Now,  was  my  failure  due  to  the  extraordinary  sea¬ 
son  ?  I  am  inclined  to  believe  it  was ;  or  does  my  ex¬ 
perience  show  that  nothing  is  gained  by  mulching  ? 
Let  us  hear  from  others  on  this  subject. 

Ans. — The  R.  N.-Y.  prints  this  target  here  for  its 
readers  to  shoot  at  with  the  bullets  of  experience. 
Let’s  hear  from  you.  Will  it  pay  y<m  to  put  the  sur¬ 
plus  straw  on  the  wheat  and  when  is  the  best  time  to 
place  it  ?  If  it  does  not  pay  to  mulch  the  wheat, 
what  is  a  more  profitable  use  for  it  ?  Former  reports 
of  experiments  with  mulching  have  been  contradic¬ 
tory,  largely  due,  as  we  believe,  to  differing  seasons 
and  soils. 

Miscellaneous. 

J.  1.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. — The  Paragon  plant  is  a 
hardy,  herbaceous  perennial,  and,  we  fancy,  will  so 
prove  with  you. 

Eliot  Early  Pear  — To  many  applicants  for  buds  or 
cions  of  Dougal’s  Early  Eliot  Pear,  The  R.  N.-Y.  must 
say  that  until  it  can  get  permission  from  relatives  or 
heirs  of  Mr.  Dougal,  it  evidently  has  no  right  to  com¬ 
ply  with  such  requests. 

Poisonous  Grass. — J.  A.  M.,  Flagstaff,  A.  T. — The 
grass  you  send  is  Lolium  temulentum— Bearded  Dar¬ 
nel — Poisonous  Darnel.  This  grass  is  distinguished 
from  all  other  grasses  by  its  noxious,  if  not  poisonous, 
seeds.  Gray  says  it  is  almost  the  only  instance  of  the 
kind  among  grasses. 

Paint  for  Wagons,  etc. — E.  D.  G.,  Ashburnham,  Mass. 
— To  learn  all  about  paints  for  farm  wagons,  plows, 
cultivators,  etc.,  as  well  as  about  boiled  oil,  raw  oil, 
etc.,  you  had  better  buy  a  copy  of  “Everybody’s  Paint 
Book,”  price  $1,  which  contains  all  the  information 
you  ask  for,  with  much  more  in  the  same  line.  It  can 
be  obtained  from  The  Rural  Publishing  Company, 
Times  Building,  N.  Y. 
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Latest  from  Lakewood  Farm. 

W.  F.  Tabor,  Dutchess  County,  N.  Y. 
— I  would  like  to  supplement  the  report 
and  correct  one  or  two  errors  in  the 
otherwise  good  report  of  The  Rural’s 
able  correspondent  who  visited  my  place, 
an  account  of  which  was  published  in  the 
issue  of  September  17.  He  makes  me  say 
that  I  feed  ensilage  freely  to  both  cows 
and  horses.  This  is  an  error  as  to  horses, 
as  I  am  on  record  as  having  lost  four 
horses  through  eating  ensilage  too  freely 
two  years  since.  My  young  vineyard 
where  the  third  crop  of  strawberries  was 
picked  this  season  has  not  been  sprayed 
at  all.  The  crop  was  good,  with  no  rot 
to  speak  of.  The  Concords  have  been 
sprayed  twice,  and  the  loss  from  rot  will 
not  be  five  per  cent ;  crop  large  and 
quality  very  fine.  My  potatoes  showed 
signs  of  blight  at  two  different  times 
under  the  influence  of  showers  and  hot 
sunshine  ;  but  it  was  arrested  by  spray¬ 
ing,  which  was  done  at  three  different 
times  in  the  manner  reported,  so  that, 
in  my  opinion,  the  crop  was  saved 
by  this  means,  as  some  kinds  I  had 
planted  are  subject  to  blight.  I  shall 
dig  about  700  bushels,  mostly  early  kinds. 
Among  tomatoes  Ignotum  sustains  its 
reputation,  being  early  in  ripening  and 
holding  out  with  the  latest.  The  Beauty 
is  correctly  named.  The  Longkeeper  is 
very  firm,  and  the  Mikado  is  the  best  of 
all  in  quality,  but  inclined  to  be  rough 
and  unshapely  for  market.  Altogether, 
my  quarter  of  an  acre  of  tomatoes  netted 
over  $125. 

Under  the  head  of  “Brevities”  is  a 
statement  in  regard  to  the  amount  of 
water  sold  in  my  small  fruits  and  the 
remark  that  the  water  did  not  cost  a  cent. 
In  one  view  of  the  matter,  it  did  not,  but 
in  another  it  cost  much.  As  one  who  on 
all  proper  occasions  strives  to  impress 
upon  the  mind  of  the  farmer  and*  partic¬ 
ularly  the  young  farmer  the  great  im¬ 
portance  of  a  proper  preparation  of  the 
soil  by  heavy  fertilization  and  deep  and 
thorough  cultivation,  I  cannot  let  this 
occasion  pass  without  saying  that  those 
fruits  never  could  have  taken  that 
amount  of  moisture  from  the  soil  to  per¬ 
fect  their  growth,  if  the  soil  had  not  been 
in  such  a  condition  that  it  could  store  up 
and  render  available  that  which  the 
plant  needed.  The  man  who  neglects 
to  furnish  these  conditions  must  not  ex¬ 
pect  to  reap  such  rewards,  and  truly  we 
.  sometimes  fail  even  under  them.  Farm¬ 
ing  is  “  a  manufacturing  business  and  a 
mighty  scientific  one  at  that,”  and  the 
only  tariff  that  can  help  us,  we  must 
evolve  out  of  our  own  brain. 

No  Flies  on  Tobacco. 

O.  C.  V.,  Port  Jervis,  N.  Y. — I  have 
used  tobacco  dust  to  kill  or  drive  away 
the  horn  flies  from  cows,  with  good  re¬ 
sults.  The  principal  drawback  is  the 
necessity  of  applying  it  often,  at  intervals 
of  three  to  four  days.  I  stable  the  cows 
closely,  shutting  the  doors  and  windows, 
and  go  for  the  flies  with  the  dust,  and 
then  “  dust  out,”  as  I  am  neither  a 
chewer  nor  smoker  of  the  weed  and  dis¬ 
like  the  smell.  When  I  let  the  cows  out 
later,  no  flies  are  on  them. 

Who  Has  Disgraced  South  Carolina  P 
NOT  GOV.  TILLMAN. 

J.  C.  Stribling. — On  page  606  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.,  T.  R.  H.  holds  up  the  farmers 
of  his  own  State  to  shame  and  disgrace 
through  his  misrepresentations  of  the 
situation  of  affairs  here.  Now,  the  true 
situation  and  condition  of  affairs  here  are 
quite  different  from  T.  R.  H.’s  way  of  put¬ 
ting  them.  To  begin  with,  there  is  no 
one  man  under  the  sun  (Gov.  Tillman  not 
excepted)  who  can  unjustly  “  raise  the 
taxable  property  of  this  State  $18,000,- 
000,”  “  reduce  the  revenue  $135,000,” 
“array  class  against  class,”  “father 


against  son,”  “ignore  the  laws,”  “appoint 
lynchers  to  office,”  retard  progressive 
agriculture  and  our  industrial  progress 
by  driving  capital  from  the  State,  and 
then  after  two  years  of  such  wholesale 
destruction  come  before  the  farmers  of 
the  State  as  a  candidate  for  the  same 
office  and  after  going  through  the  hottest 
campaign  ever  known  in  this  State,  come 
out  with  over  20,000  majority  of  the  votes 
of  the  people  who  have  thus  indorsed  his 
administration.  I  would  not  like  the 
readers  of  The  Rural  to  think  the  farm¬ 
ers  of  my  State  such  a  set  of  depraved 
fools  and  bad  men  as  they  must  be  if 
what  T.  R.  H.  says  is  true,  especially  as 
most  of  the  wisest  and  best  statesmen 
have  come  from  the  farmers’  ranks. 
Every  effort  for  reform  supported  by  the 
Governor  was  started  by  the  people  and 
thoroughly  discussed  during  the  cam¬ 
paign,  so  that  the  people  at  large  must 
share  with  the  Governor  any  “  disgrace” 
attached  to  his  action.  It  was  they  who 
asked  that  the  tax  dodger  be  hunted  out, 
whether  a  banker,  railroad  magnate  or 
land  owner,  and  from  T.  R.  H.’s  state¬ 
ment  it  appears  that  he  found  $18,000,000 
worth  of  hidden  property,  mostly  among 
the  two  first  named.  Has  he  in  this  dis¬ 
graced  the  State  ?  He  stopped  a  large 
corporation  from  illegally  using  the 
State’s  phosphate  and  turned  over  a 
monopolistic  combine  to  a  number  of 
independent  companies  which  have  been 
mining  phosphate  some  time  at  an  aver¬ 
age  increase  of  revenue  to  the  State  in¬ 
stead  of  sinking  her  revenue  $135,000  per 
annum — as  stated  by  T.  R.  H.  This 
action  by  the  Governor  was  sustained  by 
the  highest  court  in  our  land.  Is  there 
any  disgrace  in  this  ?  If  anything  has 
been  done  by  individuals  to  injure  the 
credit  of  the  State,  it  has  been  done  by 
the  opposing  press  and  capitalists  for 
campaign  purposes. 

Gov.  Tillman  came  into  office  at  the 
head  of  the  “  farmers’ movement,”  which 
had  for  one  of  its  objects  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  an  agricultural  college  and  ex¬ 
periment  station  separate  from  the 
South  Carolina  University,  the  aim  being 
to  secure  an  institution  where  farmers’ 
sons  may  learn  the  science  and  art  of  agri¬ 
culture  and  its  kindred  branches,  and  the 
project  has  now  ripened  into  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  gi’and  institution  for  this 
purpose  now  nearing  completion.  Is 
this  not  a  helping  hand?  Is  it  a  “  dis¬ 
grace  ?” 

After  the  girls  saw  that  farmers’  sons 
had  secured  a  grand  institution  of  their 
own,  they  demanded  that  an  industrial 
school  for  women  be  established  also  in 
justice  to  them,  and  this  demand  was 
granted  during  the  sitting  of  our  last 
legislature.  I  will  leave  it  to  the  women 
readers  of  The  Rural  if  they  think  this 
act  a  “disgrace”  to  the  State,  too.  No 
fair-minded  person  could  expect  a  Gov¬ 
ernor  to  come  from  among  the  farmers 
and  compete  with  the  trained  politicians 
in  the  administration  of  all  the  offices  of 
State  without  committing  some  errors ; 
but  if  we  censure  him  for  his  errors,  in 
justice  we  must  give  him  credit  for  his 
good  works  also.  Take  the  industrial 
school  for  girls  and  the  agricultural  col¬ 
lege  for  boys,  for  example.  I  defy  T.  R. 
H.  or  any  one  else  to  show  up  the  record 
of  any  other  Governor  in  the  whole 
country  who  has  done  more  permanent 
and  lasting  good  for  our  industrial  peo¬ 
ple  than  Governor  Tillman’s  administra¬ 
tion  has  done  by  the  establishment  of 
these  institutions. 

I  never  was  in  politics,  but  am  a  far¬ 
mer. 


A  Dearth  of  Strawberries. 

F.  W.,  Philipsburg,  Pa. — A  young  man 
who  understands  small  fruit  culture  could 
do  well  here,  as  not  a  strawberry  is 
grown  for  market  within  20  miles  of  this 
place,  while  there  is  an  industrial  popu¬ 
lation  of  30,000  within  10  miles  of  us. 
Philipsburg  is  one  of  the  oldest  towns  in 
the  center  of  the  State  and  has  most  of  the 
conveniences  and  luxuries  of  cities,  such 
as  steam  heat,  electric  light,  telegraph, 


telephone  and  two  railroads,  the  best  of 
schools  and  several  churches.  Land  is 
held  high  on  account  of  the  underlying 
minerals,  but  some  under  which  none 
is  supposed  to  exist  can  be  bought  at  a 
reasonable  price.  Blackberries  and  rasp¬ 
berries  grow  wild  ;  so  do  strawberries  to 
a  small  extent. 


Vines  for  trial  of  White’s  Northern 
Muscat  grape  were  received  April  23,  1890, 
from  the  Culinary  Grape  Company,  Troy, 
O.  The  original  seedling  was  produced  by 
W.  H.  White  of  Troy,  O.  The  claims 
made  for  this  new  variety  were  as  fol¬ 
lows:  “  The  only  perfectly  hardy  raisin- 
pulp  grape  known.  B  ardy  as  Concord. 
It  is  a  seedling  of  Brighton  fertilized  by 
Muscat.” 

It  fruits  at  the  Rural  Grounds  this  sea¬ 
son  for  the  first.  It  ripens  about  with 
Concord.  Vine  healthy — neither  rot  of 
berry  nor  mildew  of  leaf.  The  pulp  is 
tough — almost  as  tough  as  some  of  the 
native  Labruscas.  There  are  about  six 
seeds  to  the  berry  and  there  is  a  decided 
acidity  of  the  pulp  about  the  seeds.  Be¬ 
tween  the  pulp  and  the  skin  there  is  a 
notable  quantity  of  “  fat,”  or  tender  flesh 
attached  to  the  skin.  The  quality  is 
sweet,  juicy,  without  much  sprightliness, 
and  foxy.  The  color  is  a  dark  green, 
flushed  on  one  side  with  a  purplish  tint 
as  is  often  seen  in  wild,  white  grapes. 
Berries  adhere  well  to  the  skin  ;  about 
the  size  of  Concord  and  somewhat  oblong. 
Bunch  showy  and  not  shouldered  as 
judged  from  the  first  season’s  fruit. 
Whatever  value  it  may  possess  as  a  raisin 
grape,  is  not  known  to  the  writer.  It 
does  not  seem  to  have  any  other  notable 
quality  of  excellence . 

A  tree  of  the  “  Good  ”  Peach  was  sent 
to  the  Rural  Grounds  in  November  of 
1888,  by  H.  M.  Engle  &  Son,  of  Marietta, 
Pa.  The  tree  has  grown  thriftily  and 
borne  for  two  seasons.  It  seems  to  be  a 

late  white  peach  of  no  value  here . 

( Continued  on  next  page.) 


If  you  name  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  our  advertisers  you 
may  be  pretty  sure  of  prompt  replies  and  right 
treatment. 


Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla 


So  promptly  and  effectu¬ 
ally  overcomes  THAT 
tired  FEEIiUVG, 
as  to  conclusively  prove 
this  medicine  “  makes 
the  weak  strong.”  J .  B. 
Emerton,  a  well  known 
isas*^*^*^**/  merchant  of  Auburn, 
.  T  1}  Emerton.  Maine,  had  Dyspepsia 
,.  J.  H.  n.  inert  o  comj)licated  with  Liver 

<1  Kiducy  troubles.  lie  took  HOOD’S 
iBSAPABIELA  and  it  gave  relief  and 
sat  comfort.  He  says  :  “  It  w  a  God-seud 
any  one  suffering  as  I  did.’ 


l 

emMT'  n 


-lnnrv<?  PILLS  cure  Habitual  Constipation  bv 
lO.OU  S  C  .iilmcnturv  canal. 


LIKE  ,c 

—  _ _ CONDITION  POWDER 

Highly  concentrated.  Dose  small.  In  quantity  costs 
ess  than  one-tenth  cent  a  day  per  hen.  Prevents  and 
;ures  all  diseases.  If  you  can’t  get  it,  we  send  by  mail 
lost-paid.  One  pack.  25c.  Five  $1.  2  1-4  lb.  can  $1.20; 
i  cans  $5.  Express  paid.  Testimonials  free.  Send  stamps  or 
lash.  Farmers’  Poultry  Guide  (price  25c.)  free  with  $1.00 


COLUMBIA 


STEELWIND 

MILL 

New  in  Principle. 
Beautiful  in 
Appearance. 
Powerful  in  Operation. 

Contains  covered  Internal  Gear. 
TJnequaled  in  the  line  of  Pumping  Wind 
Mills.  We  solicit  the  closest  investiga¬ 
tion.  Also  Columbia  Steel  Derrick*, 
Iron  Turbine  Wind  Engines. 
Buckeye  Force  &  Lift  Pumps, 
Tank  and  Spray  Pumps,  Buckeye 
and  Globe  Lnwn  Mowers, Iron  Fenc¬ 
ing,  Cresting,  Etc,  Write  for  circulars. 

&  CO.,  SPRINGFIELD,  0. 


CANADA  UNLEACHED  HARDWOOD 

ASHES. 

Acknowledged  to  be  the  best  and  cheapest  Fertili¬ 
zers  for  Grass,  Grain  and  Fruits. 

THE  FOREST  CITY  WOOD-ASH  CO.,  of  London, 
Can.,  have  removed  their  selling  office  to  102  State 
Street,  Hoston,  Mass.  Address  as  above  for 
prices,  sample  and  free  pamphlet. 


THE  CURTIS  STEEL  ROOFING  COMPANY 

SELLS  IRON  AND  STEEL 

ROOFING 

direct  to  YOU  at  Agents’  prices.  Write  for  our 
GUARANTEE. 

Address  Box  1385,  Niles,  Ohio. 


QiyrilTQ  TRADE-MARKS,  CAVEATS, 

I  A  I  EL  II  Id  OR  NO  FEE. 

Send  model  or  sketch  for  free  advice  as  to  patent¬ 
ability.  Full  information  In  my  50-page  book,  FREE. 
Address  SAMI,.  O.  FITZGERALD,  Atty., 
1003  F  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 


^WILLIAMS 

Grain  Threshers,  Horse  Powers  &  Engines 


For  full  particulars  address 

ST.  JOHNSVILLE  AGR’L  WORKS, 
St.  Johnsville,  Montgomery  Co.,  New  York. 


GENUINE  “GALE”  REPAIRS 

for  Gal  e  Plows  and  other  goods. 
This  trade  mark  will  tell  the  story. 
Look  for  it.  None  are  genuine  with¬ 
out  it.  They  last  longer,  work  better, 
and  are  made  from  the  original  pat¬ 
terns,  which  Insures  a  perfect  fit. 
GALE  MFG.  CO.,  Albion, Mich. 


.SCIENTIFIC  SWEEP  MILL 


ForTWO  HORSES.*^  Sent  on  trial. 

Fully  Guaranteed. 

Grinds  EAR  GORN 
AND  SMALL  GRAINS. 

Bpecial  Cob  Breaking  Device 
and  peculiar  dress  of  Grinders. 

Gives  better  work,  more 
of  it,  with  less  work  to 
team  than  any  other. 

s ofdth°8 and  oTe  POWER  MILLS 

THE  FOOS  MFG. CO. Springfield, O. 


KEM P’SdcamlkHAY  PRESS 


FULL  a  FEEDS  TO  EVERY  ROUND, 
CIRCLE  . 


SpriugFolder 


_  AUTOMATIC  PLUNGER  T  _ 

CIVEN  core  IF  IT  WILL  f.o.  do  8.1!  my  circulars 
AWAY  •  FILE,  claim.  Send  for  free  circulars  giving 

full  information.  JAS.  KEMP.  Kempton.  Ills. 


P’S  0  to  Jf 
f  85JJS 

lilll 


IDEAL  In  Name 

and  In  Fact* 

WIND  MILL 


and  Three  Post 

STEEL  TOWER. 

The  LATEST  and  BEST. 

,  8-9-13  ft.  Geared. 

>  10  and  13  ft.  Ungeared. 
TOWERS,  80,  40,  50  &  60-ft. 

Mills  with  or  without  graphite 
bearings. 

STOVER  MFC.  CO., 

502  River  St.,  FREEPORT,  ILL 


Sizes 


THE 


ENSILAGE 

FODDER  CUTTERS 


—  AND  — 


CARRIERS 


Are  the  Best. 

Larre  and  Complete  line 
of  Machines  adapted  to* 
aliases.  1892  Catalogue  | 
embraces  Treatise  on  En¬ 
silage  and  Plans  for  Silo.  *  _  _ 

THE  ^SILVER  MFG.  CO.,  SALEl! 


ENGINES, 


SAW 

|  M  ILLS, 

Threshing  Machines, 

Best  Machinery  at  Lowest  Prices 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  York,  Pa. 


If  you  want  to  buy  a  strictly  first- 
class  outfit  at  low  figures,  address 

The  W.C.LEFFEL  CO. 

(ireenmouoUT.SPKlNGFI£LD,0. 


DCATTV  piano*  Organ,  *23  up.  Want  ag’te 
ntfl  III  Cat  free.  Dan’l  F.  Beatty,  Wauh’ton.N.J 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


Farmers  and  the  Tariff. 

A  joint  debate  between  a  High  Protectionist  and  a  Free  Trader.  Conditions:  Brevity  and 
truth.  What  each  writes  is  unseen  by  the  other  until  printed. 

PROTECTION  AND  FREE  TRADE. 


What  Others  Say. 

( Continued .) 

Farmer  Blair,  a  neighbor  one  mile  dis¬ 
tant,  planted  an  English  walnut  25  years 
ago.  It  is  now  14  inches  in  mean  diam¬ 
eter  of  the  trunk  and  30  feet  high.  It 
began  to  bear  about  seven  years  ago  and 
has  continued  to  give  a  crop  every  year 
since  of  from  half  a  bushel  to  a  bushel. 
Severe  winters  cut  back  some  of  the 
branches  three  or  four  feet . 

If  any  of  the  fairs  were  to  offer  a  prem¬ 
ium  for  the  worst  seedling  pear,  Tiie  It. 
N.-Y.  would  not  hesitate  to  compete.  It 
would  send  specimens  of  its  dozen  seed- 
lings  grown  from  Japan  seeds  and  worked 
on  the  Keiffer . 

The  huckleberry  of  commerce  is  mainly 
the  Vaccinium  Pennsylvanicum,  but 
there  are  resinosum,  corymbosum  and 
others,  bearing  berries  just  as  good  as 
the  best.  Joseph  Meehan  mentions  in 
the  Practical  Farmer  that  he  saw  in  a 
garden  near  Philadelphia  a  week  or  so 
ago  bushes  of  corymbosum  and  resinosum 
as  full  as  they  could  be  of  fine,  dark  ber¬ 
ries,  and  they  had  only  been  planted  two 
years,  and  then  were  set  out  as  orna¬ 
mental  shrubs,  and  not  for  fruiting. 
Both  the  Pennsylvanicum  and  the  resin¬ 
osum  are  rather  low-growing  bushes,  and 
are  of  main  use  for  their  fruiting,  but 
the  corymbosum  grows  to  be  a  large 
bush,  and  bears  beautiful  white  flowers 
in  spring.  Then  the  fruit  follows,  and 
lastly  the  foliage  turns  to  a  most  brilliant 
scarlet  in  autumn,  making  such  display 
as  to  attract  the  notice  of  every  one . 

Bulletin  No.  33  of  the  Kansas  Agri¬ 
cultural  College  treats  of  wheat  trials  and 
experiments.  Many  varieties  were  tried 
side  by  side.  Prof.  Georgeson  gives 
most  of  the  Rural  wheats  thus  far  intro¬ 
duced  a  black  eye.  “  Beal  ’’yielded  the 
best.  Here  is  the  report:  “  Beal.  June 
23.  Stand,  thick;  plants  lodged  badly, 
rusted  slightly;  heads  long,  square,  extra 
fine,  and  well  filled  at  the  tip.  A  very 
fine  looking  wheat,  but  late.  Headed, 
June  10.  Ripe,  July  9.  Height,  4.2 
feet;  straw  coarse;  heads  bearded, 
square,  compact;  chaff  white;  grains  in 
spikelet,  3,  red,  medium,  much  shrunken. 
Yield,  32.90  bushels  per  acre  ;  yield  in 
1891,  25.92  bushels  per  acre  ;  average 
yield  for  two  years,  29.41  bushels. 

When  we  consider  the  time  and  care 
that  have  been  given  to  these  wheats 
during  many  years,  an  unfavorable  re¬ 
port  makes  us  sick . 

The  fertilizer  question,  says  our  old 
friend  Colman’s  Rural  World,  published 
in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  is  the  great  question  of 
the  day  in  the  West  as  in  the  East. 
Farmers  who  stand  aloof  from  it  will  lag 
in  the  race  and  fall  in  the  competition. 
The  one  is  raising  30  to  35  bushels  of 
wheat  to  the  acre,  the  other,  following 
the  old  neglectful  methods  and  time¬ 
worn  processes,  only  from  12  to  16.  Our 
readers,  continues  our  contemporary,  are 
thinking  of  these  things,  thinking  much 
and  well,  for  it  is  not  in  wheat  alone  fer¬ 
tilizers  are  called  for  but  in  every  other 
crop . 

Great  changes  may  and  do  come  upon 
us  suddenly,  in  agriculture,  as  in  all 
else.  Our  memory  is  quite  alive  to  the 
fact  that  Western  readers,  a  few  years 
ago,  complained  that  The  R.  N.-Y.  was 
talking  all  too  much  of  fertilizers  and 
fertilizer  problems.  Our  assurances  that 
it  might  be  well  for  the  young  enterpris¬ 
ing  farmers  of  the  West  to  study  such 
lessons  fell  upon  listless  ears  that  are  now 
ready  to  listen  attentively . 

We  should  like  to  hear  more  of  the 
Geneva  Grape  ;  more  said  in  its  praise. 
It  is  not  of  high  flavor,  but  juicy,  re¬ 
freshing,  tender  and  pure . 

The  R.  N.-Y.  has  gathered  12  barrels 
of  the  best  of  its  cross-bred  tomatoes. 
The  12  barrels  (ordinary  flour  barrels) 

made  seven  pounds  of  seeds . 

*  *  * 

Boys  and  Girls  Can  Make  Money  by 
working  for  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 
Send  in  your  names  IF  you  are  really 
willing  to  work,  not  otherwise. 


The  Protection  View. 

Farmers  are  sellers,  not  buyers.  They 
feed  workmen  in  other  industries.  The 
closer  to  the  men  they  feed  the  fewer 
middlemen.  “  Enlarged  European  mar¬ 
kets”  mean  extra  middlemen.  “  Protec¬ 
tion  ”  has  made  America  what  it  is 
for  power  and  strength.  “  Protection  ” 
also  created  English  manufacturing  in¬ 
terests.  But  for  King  Edward’s  wool 
tariff  in  the  Thirteenth  Century,  England 
would  have  remained  an  agricultural 
country — exporting  wool  to  be  made  into 
cloth  on  the  Continent.  England  to-day 
recognizes  the  principle  of  protection  by 
granting  subsidies  to  steamship  lines  and 
special  privileges  to  merchants.  England 
exports  nothing  but  the  products  of 
skilled  labor.  On  these  she  has  a  natural 
protection,  her  workmen  having  the 
skill  of  heredity.  Protection  gives  to 
farmers  a  nearby  market  or  an  increased 
price.  Direct  protection  keeps  from  our 
markets  foreign  grown  products  like 
barley,  tobacco,  potatoes,  wool,  eggs, 
horses,  etc.  Indirect  protection  creates 
manufacturing  towns  and  pays  good 
wages  to  workmen  of  all  classes  who 
in  turn  pay  out  that  money  for  food 
and  clothing.  A  protective  tariff  puts  a 
duty  on  imported  goods  large  enough  to 
enable  manufacturers  to  pay  higher 
wages  than  are  paid  abroad  and  to  pay 
for  the  experiments  always  necessary  in 
new  businesses.  The  farmer  will  pay  five 
cents  more  for  his  pail  if  he  may  feed 
the  workman  that  makes  it.  Better 
do  that  than  feed  the  same  workman 
2,000  miles  away.  This  price  will  not 
continue.  Protection  increases  American 
competition  and  ultimately  decreases 
prices  by  means  of  improved  processes. 
Salt,  steel  rails,  iron  ware,  clothing, 
furniture,  etc.,  have  all  been  reduced  in 
price  under  protection.  A  church  near 
my  home,  recently  burned,  can  be 
duplicated  to-day  for  less  than  when  built 
15  years  ago,  though  workmen  labor  one 
hour  less  per  day  and  earn  50  cents  more 
per  day.  Labor  is  the  only  increased  item 
of  expense.  Competition  between  the 
dealers  and  builders  has  decreased  the 
cost  of  materials.  “Free  trade”  in 
Western  dressed  beef  has  killed  our 
business  of  fattening  cattle.  Now  that 
it  is  destroyed,  beef  has  gone  up  in  price. 
There  is  no  tariff  on  anthracite  coal, 
and  yet  the  “  coal  combine”  is  the  great¬ 
est  “trust”  of  the  age  !  Raw  materials 
to  be  used  in  exported  goods  are  now  99 
per  cent  free. 

The  English  direct  tax  falls  harder  on 
English  farmers  than  our  taxes  on  Ameri¬ 
can  farmers.  Assuming  the  produce  of 
labor  to  be  100,  this  division  is  found  : 

To  Labor.  To  capital.  To  Gov’t. 

In  England .  5U  21  23 

In  America .  72  23  5 

Our  protective  tariff  admits  free  of 
duty  articles  that  cannot  be  made  here, 
and  puts  the  highest  duties  on  luxuries. 
As  a  result  the  rich  pay  $10  of  the  duty 
where  the  poor  pay  one. 

Historically  considered,  free  trade  has 
the  theory,  protection  has  the  facts.  In 
spite  of  Cobden’s  prophecy,  England  re¬ 
mains  the  only  free-trade  country — even 
her  colonies  have  high  tariffs.  Eng¬ 
lish  farming  has  steadily  lost  ground. 
Food  that  we  send  abroad  competes 
with  English  fanners — worse  off  now 
than  English  workmen.  No  wonder 
the  returns  from  English  farms  are 
32  per  cent  less  than  formerly  !  We 
believe  Lord  Salisbury  when  he  says, 
“Free  trade  is  sentiment,  but  it  is  not 
business.,,  The  most  prosperous  farmers 
abroad  are  the  Germans,  who  are  pro¬ 
tected  by  a  higher  tariff  than  ours.  Bis¬ 
marck  said,  in  advocating  it,  that,  after 
profound  study,  he  considered  it  “  neces¬ 
sary  to  imitate  the  tariff  system  of 
the  United  States.”  Farmers  growing 
cotton  and  grain  for  export  are  worst  off. 
No  hope  but  to  diversify  their  crops. 
This  needs  a  nearby  market,  which  is 
impossible  without  protection. 


The  Free  Trade  View. 

Protectionists  claim  that  a  “protec¬ 
tive”  tariff  protects  (1)  the  home  manu¬ 
facturer  against  competition  witli  for¬ 
eign  goods;  (2),  the  workman  against 
foreign  cheap  labor;  (3),  the  farmer 
against  foreign  produce  of  the  soil  ;  also 
that  “protection”  builds  up  home  in¬ 
dustries,  and  consequently  creates  (4), 
profitable  home  markets  for  farmers, 
and  (5),  high  wages  for  workmen. 

(1) . — Undoubtedly  true,  as  proved  by 
the  enormous  fortunes  accumulated  by 
the  “  protected”  monopolists. 

(2) . — This  might  be  true  if  the  “pro¬ 
tectionists  ”  did  not  bring  in  thousands 
and  millions  of  foreign  workmen  to  do 
the  work  of  their  mines  and  factories 
in  place  of  Americans. 

(3) . — Nonsensical,  because,  excepting 
an  insignificant  fraction,  no  other  “civ¬ 
ilized  ”  country  produces  enough  for  its 
home  use. 

(4) . — Sometimes  true,  sometimes  not. 
Let  every  farmer  reader  living  near 
manufacturing  “home-markets”  compare 
his  present  condition  with  that  of  30,  20, 
or  10  years  ago  ;  then  answer  for  himself. 

(5) . — High  wages  are  no  proof  of  pros¬ 
perity.  Wages  are  20  to  100  per  cent 
higher  in  New  York  than  in  American 
provincial  cities ;  but  the  cost  of  living 
varies  proportionately.  The  $2  in  the 
one  case  will  buy  no  more  than  the  $1  in 
the  other.  The  tariff  has  nothing  to  do 
with  wages.  What  the  workman  must 
have  to  live  upon  is  the  real  arbiter.  I 
have  traveled  extensively  among  the 
working  people  of  many  countries.  The 
average  of  prosperity  is  quite  as  high 
now  in  England,  France  and  Germany  as 
with  us.  Thirty  odd  years  ago,  before  the 
high  “protection”  craze,  American  work¬ 
ingmen  were  the  most  prosperous  in  the 
world,  while  manufacturers’  profits  were 
moderate.  The  boot  has  changed  feet ! 

Real  “free  trade”  is  almost  if  not 
quite  unknown  on  this  planet,  except  in 
the  United  States.  It  exists  in  perfec¬ 
tion  between  the  sovereign  States  that 
form  the  Union.  O,  yes,  it  also  exists 
between  the  federated  States,  Bavaria, 
Prussia,  Saxony,  Wurtemburg  and  the 
dozen  or  so  other  kingdoms  and  princi¬ 
palities  that  now  comprise  the  German 
Empire.  Each  was  small,  weak  and  of 
little  consequence  previous  to  20  years 
ago,  when  each  was  “protected”  against 
the  trade  and  manufactures  of  its  neigh¬ 
bors.  Now,  with  absolute  free  trade 
among  them,  joining  hands  in  commerce 
as  well  as  in  government,  their  prosperity 
has  made  them  great.  Germany  is  now 
only  second  in  power  and  influence  in 
Europe  to  Great  Britain,  whose  commerce 
is  the  greatest  in  the  world,  and  whose 
people  enjoy  a  larger  freedom  of  trade 
with  other  nations. 

Would  not  even  greater  prosperity  re¬ 
sult  from  a  compact  for  equal  freedom 
for  commerce  between  these  three  great¬ 
est  nations,  each  of  which,  in  its  own 
way,  has  thus  proven  the  benefits  of 
freedom  of  trade  for  itself  ? 

“  Free  trade  ”  means  simply,  freedom 
of  judgment  and  will  in  the  individual  to 
buy  and  sell  where  he  thinks  best,  un¬ 
controlled  by  the  interests  of  monopolies 
grown  rich  by  the  aid  of  “  protection.” 

Yet  the  free  trade  movement  only 
aims  now  at  a  gradual  growth  towards 
the  condition  of  real  commercial  free¬ 
dom,  in  order  that  there  may  be  no  vio¬ 
lent  disturbances  from  an  overthrow  of 
even  the  iniquitous  system  which  has 
concentrated  the  wealth  of  the  country 
in  a  few  hands,  creating  an  autocratic 
“  money  power,  ”  which  knows  no  code 
of  moralty  except  that  of  the  almighty 
dollar,  and  which  is  now  actually  crow¬ 
ing  over  the  desolation  caused  in  Wales 
by  the  killing  of  the  tin  industry  there 
by  our  last  high  “  protection  ”  tariff. 


HARDY 

I  FOR  FALL  PLANTING. 


ROSES 

NEWEST  VARIETIES. 
FINEST  PLANTS. 


|  The  largest  stock 
in  America. 

|  Catalogue  I  ELLWANGER&  BARRY 

FREE.  I  Mt.  Hope  Nurseries,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


Beardless  Fulcaster 

Wheat. 

In  this  valuable  New  Wheat,  we 
have  a  variety  that  surpasses  the 
bearded  Fulcaster  in  yield,  is  fully 
equal  to  it  in  its  fine  milling  qualities, 
and  has  the  additional  great  ad¬ 
vantage  that  it  is  a  smooth  head 
Wheat.  Parties  who  have  grown 
it  the  past  two  years  are  enthusiastic 
in  its  praise.  Price,  $2.00  per  bus. 
6  bus.  for  $10.00.  New  grain  bags 
included. 

Full  particulars  regarding  this 
and  other  new  and  standard 
varieties  of  Seed  Wheat  in  our 
New  Fall  Catalogue,  which  will  be 
mailed  on  application. 

T.W.  Wood  &  Sons, 

-=#>!  SEEDSMEN,  Ne=- 

8  &  10  S.  14th  St,  Richmond,  Va. 

Our  GRASS  SEED  MIXTURES,  specially  prepared 
for  different  soils  and  situations,  give  the 
largest  possible  yield  of  hay  or  past¬ 
urage.  Price  on  application. 


THE  PALOU8E  APPLE 

originated  In  the  famous  Palouse  country,  Is  a  beau¬ 
tiful  winter  apple  of  unsurpassed  quality  and  Iron¬ 
clad  hardiness.  Small  trees  sent  postpaid,  one  for 
7f>c.;  5  for  $2.  Larger  trees  by  express,  $30  per  100. 
Address  orders  to  Geo.  Ruedy,  Uox  207,  Colfax,  Wash. 


HEADQUARTERS 

—FOB  THB  — 

LINCOLN 

CORELESS 

PEAR. 

THE  LATEST 

and  BEST. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 


FRUITS. 

401  VARIETIESof 

REST  SORTS  of  Apple, 
Reach, Cherry,  Rear, Plum, 
Quince,  Strawberry,  Rasp¬ 
berry,  Blackberry,  Grape, 
Currant,  Gooseberry,  etc. 
Also  Chestnuts,  Walnuts, 
Trifoliate  Orange,  Eleug- 
nus  Longipes  and  other 
NOVELTIES. 

BERRIES. 


J.S.  COLLINS  A  SON,  M  OO  RESTOW  N  ,  N.J. 


Dmnlino  1  For  the  past  2  years  I  have  grown 

readies :  the  earliest 

Peaches!  PEACHES 


Peaches ! 
Peaches ! 
Peaches ! 


in  the  United  States, 

on  tho  muck  lands  of  FLORIDA 
and  they  brought  as  high  as  $8  per 
box.  For  Information  on  Fruit 
Growing,  Sugar,  Rice.  Tobacco  and 
muck  lands,  Inquire  or  address 

Jl  I  CU/IO  321  Iliillltt  Hullallng, 
.  I.  LLnlO,  l’hllailidphla,  Pu. 


The  Paragon  Chestnut 

Combines  more  good  qualities  than  any  other.  A 
limited  number  of  grafted  treeB  for  sale  this  fall. 
Send  for  circular. 

H.  M.  ENGLE  &  80N,  Marietta,  Ra. 


Japan  Plums  ' 

culio  and  black  L 


i  bear  abundant  crops  every 
1  year  in  localities  where  cur- 
:  knot  entirely  destroy  other 
kinds.  $1800  per  acre  can  be  made  the  3d 
year.  Send  stamp  for  Plum  circ.  and  Catal’g 
of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees  and  Plants. 
WM.  F.  BASSETT  &  SON.  Hammonton,  N.J. 


AGENTS  WANTED. 

Geneva  Nursery,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


Salary  and  expenses 
paid.  Address 
W.  &  T.  SMITH  CO., 
Established  1840. 


OUR  HAY  CARRIERS 

are  the  best  suited  for  all  kinds  of  buildings.  Use 
any  Fork  or  Slings,  Sell  direct. 

FOWLER  A  FARRINGTON. 

Taughannock  Falls,  N.  Y 


WELL' 


III  Hull  I  Mining  •  Ditching,  Pumping, 
Wind  and  Steam:  Heating  Boilers,  &c.  Will 

- - •nay  you  to  send  25c.  for  Encyclopedia,  of 

T 500  Engravings.  The  American  Well  Works,  Aurora  III 
also,  Chicago,  Ill.;  Dallas,  Tex.;  Sydney,  N.  S.  w’ 


INGLESIDE. 


—Highly  improved  North 
Carolina  Farm,  near 
Virginia  Line;  380  acres 
—250  cultivated.  Large  proportion  rich  river  bottoms; 
balance  woodlands.  Land  smooth,  excellent  condi¬ 
tion;  adapted  to  grain,  grass,  fruit,  vegetables. 
Farm  fenced;  watered  by  river  and  spring  brooks. 
Nice  residence,  situated  In  beautiful  10-acre  grove  of 
large  forest  trees.  Ample  farm  buildings;  every¬ 
thing  in  good  repair.  Large  orchards.  Near  two 
railroads.  Climate  mild,  eminently  healthy  entire 
year.  Home  markets  at  high  prices.  Cheap  labor 
Fine  hunting  and  fishing.  For  particulars  address 
W.  G.  STEVENS,  Houston,  Va. 


CLAREMONT  Land  Association. 

Offers  600  choice  farms;  3,000  handsome  town  lot 
on  James  River,  with  terms  to  suit  purchasers.  Free 
circular 
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Dubing  the  next  six  months,  or  until  further  notice, 
all  communications  usually  sent  to  the  Rural  Grounds, 
should  be  addressed  to  No.  709  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York  City.  #  * 

The  editor  of  the  Journal  of  Commerce  of  this  city 
recently  endeavored  to  purchase  some  pure  lard  hut 
was  unable  to  find  it  in  the  city.  He  finally  succeeded 
in  buying  some  of  a  farmer  in  Connecticut.  This  is 
an  age  of  adulteration  and  sophistication.  When  com¬ 
plaint  is  made  of  the  fraud  in  lard,  the  makers  of  the 
bogus  article  at  once  begin  a  story  to  the  effect  that 
the  compounded  article  is  better  than  the  pure — just  as 
if  that  gave  them  any  excuse  for  swindling,  even  if 
it  were  true.  The  hog-butter  men,  like  the  bogus  lard 
men,  always  begin  to  talk  about  how  much  better 
their  product  is  than  rancid  butter.  Well,  what  of  it? 
Does  that  give  them  the  right  to  swindle  the  whole 
country?  What  a  lot  of  scoundrels  they  are  !  The 
bogus  butter  maker  knows  perfectly  well  that  every 
ounce  of  his  product  is  eaten  only  by  people  who  think 
it  is  butter  and  he  cannot  escape  condemnation  though 
he  sells  it  himself  for  what  it  is.  Like  the  maker  of 
counterfeit  money,  who  sells  it  to  a  confederate  who 
passes  it,  the  guilt  must  be  assumed  by  both. 

*  * 

To  what  extent  does  polish  pay  ?  We  thought  of 
this  after  a  talk  with  a  young  fruit  grower  in  central 
New  York.  “  My  neighbor,”  said  he,  “keeps  his  vines 
in  far  better  shape  than  mine  are.  You  can’t  find  a 
weed  on  his  place.  They  are  kept  down  by  hand  hoe¬ 
ing  and  finger  pulling.  My  own  beds  are  mere  or  less 
weedy  because  I  save  all  the  hand  work  I  can  and  use 
the  harrow  and  cultivator  almost  entirely.  Weeds  that 
can’t  be  killed  by  an  early  use  of  horse  tools  generally 
grow  up.  My  crops  are  as  good  as  my  neighbor’s,  and 
I  claim  that  the  difference  of  cost  in  keeping  the  plants 
so  perfectly  clean  makes  about  all  the  profit  there  is 
in  the  business.”  Now,  what  about  this  ?  Does  it  pay 
to  be  so  careful  about  keeping  things  “  slicked  up  ”  if 
the  crops  are  to  be  sold  at  ordinary  prices  ?  Is  there 
any  profit  in  gilt-edged  culture  unless  the  products 
bring  gilt-edged  prices  ?  It  is  evident  that  work  done 
simply  to  make  the  crops  look  neat  will  not  improve 
the  total  yield  in  quality  or  quantity.  Does  it  pay 
then  ?  We  think  the  majority  of  farmers  will  say  no. 
And  yet  Mr.  Hallock,  of  Orient,  the  best  farmer  we 
know  of,  keeps  his  fields  so  clean  that  we  would  defy  a 
man  to  find  an  average  of  40  weeds  per  acre. 

*  * 

The  wheat  growers  of  the  Northwest  who  have 
given  the  matter  much  careful  consideration,  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  practice  of  publishing 
weekly  the  amount  of  wheat  in  the  elevators,  has  a 
depressing  effect  on  the  price.  Acting  on  this  belief, 
they  have  made  a  strong  presentation  of  the  facts  to 
the  elevator  men,  and  the  latter,  convinced  by  the 
the  farmers’  logic,  if  not  convinced  before,  have 
decided  that  hereafter  they  will  not  reveal  to  the  press 
the  amounts  of  wheat  they  may  have  on  hand.  The 
commercial  press  as  well  as  the  journals  which  most 
intimately  look  after  the  grain  gambling  interests  are 
protesting  loudly  against  this  decision  of  the  elevator 
men,  but  it  is  not  likely  that  their  protests  will  have 
any  effect.  A  contemporary  has  interviewed  the 
managers  of  a  large  number  of  the  elevators  and  they 
are  unanimous  in  the  belief  that  the  weekly  state¬ 
ments  are  very  damaging  to  the  producers.  Much  of 
the  grain  in  the  elevators  is  stored  by  the  farmers  and 
though  it  is  reported  as  wheat  “in  sight,”  it  is  no 
more  in  sight  so  far  as  trade  is  concerned,  than  if  it 
were  still  in  the  farmer’s  granary.  Very  much  wheat 
is  thus  made  to  play  a  double  part — it  is  owned  by  the 
farmer,  yet  it  is  “  in  sight”  in  the  elevator.  These 
regular  publications  of  stocks  that  are  available  in  all 
seasons  of  fair  crops,  inevitably  tend  to  decrease 
prices.  We  advertise  to  the  Old  World  the  fact  that 
we  have  a  surplus  of  many  millions  of  bushels  of 
wheat  and  they  have  only  to  hang  off  long  enough  to 
force  our  people  to  sell,  when  they  can  get  it  at  their 
own  price.  They  further  tend  to  facilitate  and  breed 
grain  gambling,  but  they  are  of  no  use  to  producers — 
they  conserve  no  good  end.  There  seems  to  be  a 
general  feeling  among  the  elevator  men  and  farmers 
also  that  the  crop  statistics  published  regularly  by 
the  Agricultural  Department,  are  a  nuisance  as  well 
as  the  elevator  statistics.  We  refer  to  the  monthly 


crop  reports,  which  are  largely  estimates  of  coming 
crops  and  which,  like  the  elevator  reports,  conserve 
no  really  practical  purpose.  Statistics  of  production 
are  well  enough,  and  if  the  Agricultural  Department 
would  tell  us  in  1892  what  we  produced  in  1891  and  go 
out  of  the  prophet  business,  no  legitimate  industry 
would  be  harmed  and  some  good  might  come  of  the 
change.  The  Rubal  thinks  the  new  movement  com¬ 
mendable.  #  * 

The  Rubal  New-Yobkeb  has  frequently  urged  the 
advisability  of  postal  savings  banks  to  afford  farmers 
and  their  help  the  same  opportunity  for  economy  and 
thrift  offered  to  town  and  city  people  by  ordinary 
savings  banks.  The  immense  advantages  of  these  are 
shown  by  the  recent  report  of  the  Comptroller  of  Cur¬ 
rency.  According  to  it,  they  hold  $1,730,267,987  or 
39.36  per  cent  of  all  kinds  of  bank  deposits  in  the 
the  country — the  aggregate  being  $4,395,574,759.  The 
banks  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  hold  only  11.46  per 
cent  of  the  total  bank  deposits  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  workingmen  and  women,  the  strugglers  for  a 
livelihood,  or  those  clustered  round  the  lower  rungs  of 
fortune’s  ladder,  are  the  chief  depositors  in  savings 
banks.  These  institutions  suggest,  promote  and  en¬ 
courage  thrift  and  economy.  In  many  sections  of  the 
country  they  are  too  distant  to  be  of  ready  benefit  to 
dwellers  on  the  farms  ;  whereas  a  post-office  is  within 
a  reasonable  distance  of  every  homestead.  Post-office 
savings  banks  have  been  of  great  economical  benefit 
wherever  established  in  other  nations  ;  why  shouldn’t 
the  farmers  of  this  country  have  the  benefit  of  them  ? 

*  * 

Thebe  seems  to  be  a  singular  state  of  affairs  in 
what  may  be  termed  the  State  politics  of  the  Southern 
States.  The  R.  N.-Y.  was  glad  when  Mr.  Tillman 
was  elected  Governor  of  South  Carolina  because  it 
thought  that  he  would  stir  and  probe  into  many  public 
matters  that  had  become  like  stagnant  pools  through 
neglect  and  lack  of  healthy  opposition.  Of  course,  the 
Governor  was  attacked  by  political  opponents  but,  as 
Mr.  Stribling  points  out,  he  is  only  the  executive  and 
less  responsible  than  the  legislature  for  changes  in 
legislation.  When  the  people  of  South  Carolina  re¬ 
elected  him  by  a  great  majority  they  indorsed  his 
administration.  Either  that  is  so  or  the  people  of  that 
State  go  around  with  rings  in  their  noses  and  have 
nothing  to  say  about  their  public  affairs.  The  South¬ 
ern  States  have  long  suffered  for  lack  of  a  strong  and 
respectable  opposition  party.  The  present  Farmers’ 
Alliance  movement  is  the  nearest  that  has  come  to  it 
and  this  party  has  weakened  its  cause  in  many  cases 
by  its  preposterous  demands  and  absurd  language. 
Something  has  to  come  soon,  however.  Here  is  a  note 
from  one  who  has  made  a  careful  study  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  : 

North  and  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  farmers  are  all  tax-ridden 
to  death  and  the  railroad  men  get  rich  while  the  roads  are  robbed  and 
made  to  take  every  spare  dollar  from  the  States.  In  every  way  the 
farmers  are  made  to  bear  the  burdens  and  yet  they  don’t  see  It.  Fer¬ 
tilizers  are  taxed  by  licenses  and  direct  taxes  and  the  farmers  don’t 
see  that  they  foot  all  the  bills.  A  mortgage  Is  taxed  114  per  cent  and 
they  think  this  makes  money  cheaper.  Banks  pay  heavy  license  fees 
and  special  taxes  and  yet  the  farmers  are  crying  out  for  more  money. 
Everything  a  man  has  Is  taxed,  and  property  out  of  the  State  Is 
legally  liable  to  be  taxed,  even  the  rents  of  real  estate  In  other  States 
are  taxed.  Consequently  every  person  hides  such  property  and  then 
all  the  burden  falls  on  the  farmers.  There  Is  a  held  to  work  In  the 
South. 

Now  these  matters  must  be  settled  sooner  or  later. 
The  South  will  not  fulfill  its  destiny  until  some  South¬ 
ern  man  big  and  broad  and  true  enough  to  lead  the 
way  out  of  this  trouble,  shall  come  to  the  front. 

*  * 

In  spite  of  the  outlay  of  vast  sums  of  money  and  the 
offer  of  tempting  rewards  to  the  ingenuity  and  science 
of  the  whole  world  for  some  means  of  destroying  the 
enormous  hordes  of  rabbits  in  Australia,  the  pests  still 
flourish  and  multiply  disastrously  and  threaten  to  ruin 
the  agricultural-  interests  of  that  continental  island. 
It  is  calculated  that  a  single  pair  of  bunnies  will  in  10 
years  multiply  to  70,000,000,  so  that  a  war  of  extermin¬ 
ation  against  them  appears  almost  hopeless.  From 
1883  to  1890,  the  single  colony  of  New  South  Wales, 
with  an  area  of  323,437  square  miles  and  a  population 
ranging  from  750,000,  to  about  1,000,000,  expended 
over  $4,000,000  for  the  extermination  of  the  plague, 
and  about  as  much  more  was  spent  by  private  parties. 
A  bounty  of  two  cents  per  head  is  paid  by  the  govern¬ 
ment,  and  it  has  been  paid  on  as  many  as  25,280,000 
skins  in  one  year.  Ten  large  canning  factories  have 
been  established  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  which 
pay  on  an  average,  from  four  to  five  cents  for  each 
skin  and  from  two  to  four  cents  for  the  meat  of  each 
rabbit;  so  that  a  large  army  of  hunters  is  constantly 
in  the  field,  still  there  appears  to  be  a  constant  increase 
in  the  multitude  of  the  enemy.  A  bill  is  now  before 
the  Legislature  of  New  South  Wales,  at  Sidney,  pro¬ 
viding  for  the  construction  of  a  brick  wall  entirely 
around  the  agricultural  boundary  of  the  colony.  Rab¬ 
bits  will  not  burrow  lower  than  2%  feet,  and  it  is  pro¬ 
posed  to  sink  the  wall  to  that  depth.  The  wall  being 


once  built,  a  general  extermination  of  rabbits  within 
the  inclosure  will  commence.  If  successful  the  other 
colonies  will  follow  the  example.  What  an  enormous 
outlay  against  such  an  apparently  harmless  foe,  which, 
like  the  English  sparrow  in  this  country,  was  intro¬ 
duced  by  a  philanthropic  economic  nincompoop. 

*  * 

A  Connecticut  judge  has  laid  it  down  as  a  principle 
of  law  that  the  press  must  not  criticize  the  judiciary. 
“  Upon  what  meat  doth  this  our  Caesar  feed,  that  he 
hath  grown  so  great  ?  ”  Doubtless  this  learned  judge 
would  like  to  hedge  himself  safe  from  the  iconoclastic 
tendencies  of  the  times,  but  it  cannot  be  done.  The 
liberty  of  the  press  is  the  safeguard  of  our  institutions, 
and,  although  this  liberty  is  often  abused,  it  is  far  bet¬ 
ter  to  endure  its  license  than  to  permit  anything  like 
a  censorship  of  it  to  be  established.  And  why,  for¬ 
sooth,  should  not  judges  be  criticised  ?  Scores  of  them 
have  been  impeached  during  the  history  of  our  coun¬ 
try,  and  scores  more  will  doubtless  go  in  the  same 
path.  Judges  are  human  and  fallible,  and  no  amount 
of  egotism  and  self-laudation  can  remove  this  element 
from  their  characters.  The  fact  that  they  can  be 
freely  criticised  is  one  of  the  best  safeguards  we  have 
against  judicial  oppression.  The  wisest  course  for  our 
Connecticut  Solon  will  be  to  so  conduct  himself  in  his 
official  career  that  no  just  cause  for  criticism  will 
exist.  If  he  is  unfairly  criticized,  a  conscience  void  of 
offense  will  mitigate  any  sting  unjustly  administered. 
*  * 

Brevities. 

There’s  an  action  called  osmosis  that  the  wise  men  can't  explain 
Though  they  study  all  their  hair  off  and  surcharge  their  head  with 
pain: 

Put  one  liquid  In  a  bladder  and  t’wlll  never  drip  away 
And  you  won’t  tlnd  any  leakage  if  you  wait  until  you’re  gray; 

But  just  dip  that  drum-tight  bladder  In  some  other  liquid  now, 

And  you’ll  find  the  two  are  mixing  through  the  bladder's  skin— but 
how  ? 

Now  that's  what  folks  call  osmosis— you'll  observe  that  certain  men 
Seem  to  have  the  same  power  In  them  and  to  exercise  It,  when 
They  go  out  among  their  fellows  light  and  happiness  they  kill, 

For  they  throw  a  big  wet  blanket  all  around  them  like  a  chill. 

Like  the  liquid  In  the  bladder  all  their  ugliness  and  bile 

Ooze  away  until  the  others  cannot  muster  up  a  smile 

’Tls  a  shame  to  let  such  fellows  give  their  comrades  such  a  dose 

Better  bag  them  up  and  keep  them  where  they  never  can  “  osmose.” 

A  pneumatic  tire  requires  a  smooth  track. 

The  Dark  Brahma  fowl  Is  coming  to  light  again, 

Why  not  put  pneumatic  tires  on  the  milk  wagon? 

Those  smart  Leghorn  youngsters  of  Mr.  Wyckoff  (see  page  663)  are 
worth  keeping. 

Have  you  ever  found  it  necessary  to  pump  sand  out  of  a  water 
pipe  like  our  friend  on  page  657  ? 

We  think  we  have  the  facts  In  hand  to  show  just  where  and  how  the 
Soja  bean  can  be  grown  with  profit  In  this  country. 

Nancy  Hanks  breaks  so  many  trotting  records  nowadays  that  It  Is 
hard  to  keep  up  with  her.  Her  latest  slaughter  of  old  Time  Is  a  mile 
In  2:011 

Now  that  pleuro-pneumonla  has  been  stamped  out.  what  pretext 
will  England  have  for  keeping  out  American  live  cattle?  What  new 
moan(d)'ye  heart 

A  baby  show  was  held  at  the  cattle  show  at  Northampton,  Mass, 
with  145  entries.  That  doesn’t  look  as  though  New  England  stock  was 
running  out  very  fast ! 

It  Is  said  that  the  female  ostrich  Is  voiceless.  The  only  way  she  can 
celebrate  the  birth  of  an  egg  Is  to  lay  another.  Who  can  breed  the 
cackle  out  of  a  Leghorn? 

MR.  Tabeb’s  explanation  of  the  price  he  paid  for  water  Is  very  sat¬ 
isfactory  to  us.  Deep  and  thorough  preparation  of  the  soli  gives  the 
plants  a  chance  to  reach  out  and  capture  the  water. 

In  Bending  out  our  “cost  of  life”  questions  at  random  we  have  hit 
upon  a  good  many  bachelors.  To  them  the  question  about  the  cost  of 
a  wife’s  dress  Is  embarrassing.  Most  of  them  put  It  higher  than  the 
married  men  do! 

A  writer  In  Insect  Life  claims  that  50  per  cent  of  the  corn  grown  In 
Texas  Is  annually  destroyed  by  weevils  and  rats.  It  Is  a  very  lucky 
thing  for  Texas  that  she  Is  able  to  feed  these  vermin  so  royally  and 
still  grow  rich. 

WE  have  made  an  effort  to  secure  facts  about  the  profit  In  spaying 
heifers  and  milch  cows,  but  can  learn  of  but  one  experiment— that  of 
Mr.  Devereaux,  see  page  663.  Theoretically,  spaying  ought  to  make 
the  Ideal  “family  cow,”  but— folks  grow  thin  on  theory  and  fat  on 
facts. 

A  discussion  of  the  possible  use  of  the  rubber  pneumatic  tires  on 
buggies  and  light  vehicles  will  he  found  on  another  page.  It  is  not 
probable  that  these  tires  will  be  successfully  used  for  road  work,  but 
It  is  probable  that  some  carriage  makers  will  try  to  make  you  think 
they  are  highly  successful. 

A  little  boy  that  we  know  was  given  a  drum  for  a  birthday  present. 
He  came  to  his  father  one  day  and  said,  “  What  makes  the  noise  In 
this  drum?”  The  father  was  busy  and  said,  shortly,  “Oh,  find  out 
yourself!”  A  few  minutes  later  he  saw  the  boy  with  a  knife  cutting 
the  drum  open  to  “find  out  himself”  what  made  the  noise!  That  man 
had  no  business  to  scold  that  child! 

Mr.  Darden,  on  another  page,  tells  us  the  difference  between  cash 
and  credit  prices  In  Mississippi.  Every  time  a  man  buys  "on  tick,”  he 
tickles  the  middleman  and  money  lender  because  he  pays  big  Interest. 
Some  men  look  upon  credit  as  an  accommodation,  which  Is  wrong 
unless  you  call  It  an  accommodation  to  pay  over  a  part  of  your  funds 
for  the  pleasure  of  saying  you  are  In  debt!  Pay  as  you  go! 

Every  year  we  receive  letters  asking  how  a  farmer  can  get  a  perfect 
seeding  to  wheat  after  corn.  When  the  shocks  are  left  In  the  field  It 
Is  almost  Impossible  to  get  a  perfect  stand.  It  Is  all  right  with  ensi¬ 
lage  corn  for  that  Is  taken  off  before  wheat  seeding,  and  the  whole  field 
can  be  prepared.  It  will  not  pay,  however,  to  haul  off  all  the  field 
corn.  The  surest  way  Is  to  change  the  rotation  and  let  the  wheat  fol¬ 
low  oats,  potatoes  or  barley. 

A  chicken  case  now  in  the  New  York  city  courts  Is  of  Interest  to 
poultry  shippers.  The  city  Board  of  Health  permits  certain  dealers 
to  kill  poultry  In  the  public  markets  If  they  can  secure  a  special  per¬ 
mit  In  writing.  This  is  chiefly  to  accommodate  the  Jews  who  want 
their  birds  killed  In  a  special  manner.  One  dealer  had  such  a  permit 
and  killed  poultry  until  the  Comptroller  of  the  city  prohibited  It. 
The  dealer  brought  suit  against  the  Comptroller  to  test  whether  he 
had  greater  power  than  the  Board  of  Health.  The  court  decides  that 
he  has  and  that  he  can  stop  the  killing  of  poultry  In  the  city  markets. 
The  case  has,  however,  been  appealed. 
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Precautions  Against  Cholera. 

(Continued.) 

Preventive  Precautions. — The  tendency  to  infec¬ 
tion  varies  exceedingly  among  individuals,  and  with 
the  majority  is  small.  Disturbed  conditions  of  the 
digestive  apparatus  greatly  increases  the  susceptibility 
of  individuals  as  well  as  aggravate  the  virulence  and 
increase  the  danger  of  an  attack.  All  causes  of  dis¬ 
turbance  of  the  functions  of  the  stomach  and  intestines 
should  therefore  be  avoided,  such  as  intemperance 
either  in  eating  or  drinking.  All  irregularities  of  per¬ 
sonal  habits,  either  as  to  the  time  of  meals,  occupa¬ 
tion,  exercise,  or  hours  of  sleep  ;  all  emotional  excite¬ 
ments  should  be  removed.  The  use  of  articles  of  food 
which  are  liable  to  occasion  indigestion,  or  to  cause  an 
unusual  or  unhealthy  activity  of  the  digestive  appar¬ 
atus,  should  be  interdicted  :  children  should  be  care¬ 
fully  prevented  from  indulging  in  exhausting  sports 
or  exercise,  and  should  be  carefully  shielded  against 
intemperate  weather.  It  is  all-important  that  the  func¬ 
tions  of  the  skin  should  be  kept  regular  and  active  by 
a  sufficient  amount  of  seasonable  clothing  by  day  and 
by  night.  Cold  baths  should  be  avoided  ;  the  surface 
of  the  body  should  be  washed  at  not  too  frequent 
intervals,  by  sponging  with  tepid  water,  and  after¬ 
ward  dried  thoroughly  by  vigorous  rubbing  with  a 
rough  towel.  Large  quantities  of  water  and  other 
fluids  should  not  be  drank  between  meals.  In  a  house 
where  a  cholera  patient  is  suffering,  the  children 
should  be  kept  out  of  the  sick-room,  as  should  all  others 
not  in  attendance  upon  the  sick. 

The  food  consumed  should  be  perfectly  fresh  and 
sound.  To  guarantee  against  the  possibility  of  infec¬ 
tion  by  water  or  milk,  both  should  be  thoroughly  boiled 
before  use,  and  be  used  as  soon  thereafter  as  practic¬ 
able.  Coffee  and  tea  should  be  recently  made  and 
served  hot.  All  food  should  be  thoroughly  and  re¬ 
cently  cooked.  No  raw  food  of  any  description,  ex¬ 
cept  possibly  a  moderate  quantity  of  perfectly  fresh, 
ripe  and  absolutely  clean  fruit  should  be  eaten.  Salads 
and  other  such  articles  should  be  interdicted.  Bread, 
as  well  as  butter,  should  be  carefully  protected  against 
the  possibility  of  contamination.  The  culinary  uten¬ 
sils  and  tableware  should  be  scrupulously  cleaned  with 
boiling  water.  The  hygienic  condition  of  the  dwelling 
and  its  surroundings  should  be  made  as  perfect  as  pos¬ 
sible.  All  decaying  animal  or  vegetable  matter  should 
be  removed.  The  house  drains  should  be  free  and 
clean,  and  flushed  with  a  sufficient  amount  of  water  at 
intervals,  followed  by  the  emptying  therein  of  a  liberal 
quantity  of  strong  solution  of  copperas  in  water,  or  of 
a  five-per-cent  solution  of  carbolic  acid.  The  cess¬ 
pits  and  the  privies  should  be  kept  clean  and  free  from 
odor  by  the  use  of  unslaked  lime,  large  quantities  of 
copperas,  or  other  s’milar  inexpensive  materials.  The 
supply  for  drinking-water  should  be  scrupulously 
guarded  from  possible  contamination  of  any  kind. 

bi  mptoms.  By  no  means  are  all  suffering  from  an 
attack  of  Asiatic  cholera,  especially  in  the  early  stages, 
so  ill  that  they  cannot  be  out  of  bed,  or  even  out  of 
doors  engaged  in  their  ordinary  vocations ;  still  all 
suffering  from  a  “walking  attack”  carry  in  their  in¬ 
testinal  canal  the  infectious  agent,  and,  under  favor¬ 
able  conditions,  are  capable  of  establishing  centers  of 
infection  wherever  they  chance  to  void  the  contents 
of  the  intestines  or  stomach.  Hence  the  necessity  of 
temporarily  restricting  the  movements  of  all  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  a  family  in  which  a  case  exists  at  least  until 
from  five  to  seven  days  after  the  establishment  of  the 
surveillance.  In  a  large  number  of  cases  an  attack  of 
cholera  is  preceded  some  hours  or  days  by  derange¬ 
ments  of  the  digestive  apparatus,  such  as  distress  or 
fullness  or  heaviness  of  the  stomach,  nausea  or  an 
occasional  vomiting ;  or  the  disorders  may  be  limited 
to  the  intestines  only,  and  be  manifested  by  vague 
general  abdominal  uneasiness,  or  slight  fleeting 
pains  or  contractions  and  gripings  of  the  intestines, 
which  can  be  felt  through  the  abdominal  walls,  and 
all  these  may  be  associated  with  diarrhea;  and  some¬ 
times  disorders  of  the  stomach  and  intestines  are  com¬ 
bined.  In  such  cases  absolute  rest  in  bed,  and,  if 
possible,  also  total  abstinence  for  a  day  or  two  from 
food,  should  be  enjoined  ;  if  there  be  reason  to  infer 
the  presence  in  the  stomach  of  undigested  food, 
a  single  emetic  dose  of  ipecac  should  be  admin¬ 
istered  ;  or  if  there  be  visible  peristaltic  movements  of 
the  intestines,  or  diarrhea,  these  should  be  controlled 
respectively  by  small  doses  of  opium  in  a  convenient 
form,  and  of  such  drugs  as  salol,  naphthalin,  or  analo¬ 
gous  compounds  to  be  obtained  at  the  nearest  drug 
store.  This  form  usually  lasts  two  or  three  days  or 
sometimes  longer  and  then  if  it  does  not  gradually 
subside,  it  may  either  pass  into  a  more  severe  form  or 
itself  prove  fatal. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  nine-tenths  of  all 
the  cases  of  cholera  that  occur  in  any  community,  even 
where  sporadic  cases  of  Asiatic  cholera  prevail,  belong 
to  one  of  the  other  five  or  six  forms  of  cholera  common 
at  all  times  among  us,  especially  cholera  morbus  with 


which  Asiatic  cholera  is  often  confounded,  especially 
in  the  early  stages.  The  second  stage  of  the  latter  is 
termed  the  stage  of  collapse  which,  as  above  men¬ 
tioned,  is  often  preceded  by  premonitory  diarrhea. 
The  symptoms,  however,  often  appear  suddenly  with 
diarrhea  of  the  most  violent  character,  the  matters 
discharged  being  very  whey-like  in  appearance  and 
commonly  termed  “rice-water”  evacuations.  They 
contain  large  quantities  of  disintegrated  epithelial 
linings  of  the  intestines.  The  discharge,  at  first 
unattended  with  pain,  is  soon  followed  by  copious 
vomitings  of  matters  like  those  passed  from  the  bowels, 
accompanied  with  severe  pains  at  the  pit  of  the  stom¬ 
ach  and  intense  thirst.  The  symptoms  now  rapidly 
advance.  Cramps  of  the  legs,  feet  and  muscles  of  the 
abdomen  come  on  with  intense  agony,  while  signs  of 
collapse  make  their  appearance.  The  surface  of  the 
body  becomes  cold,  and  assumes  a  blue  or  purple  hue, 
the  skin  is  dry,  sodden  and  wrinkled,  the  features  are 
pinched  and  the  eyes  deeply  sunken.  The  pulse  at  the 
wrist  is  imperceptible  and  the  voice  is  reduced  to  a 
hoarse  whisper ;  while  there  is  a  complete  suppression 
of  the  urine.  In  this  condition  death  takes  place 
usually  in  a  day  or  more,  but  frequently  within  a  few 
hours  from  the  appearance  of  the  first  symptom.  Gen¬ 
erally  the  mental  faculties  are  unaffected,  but  become 
apathetic  in  the  later  stages.  The  bodies  of  persons 
dying  from  the  disease  remain  long  warm  ;  and  often 
change  their  position  by  muscular  contractions  after 
death. 

The  third  stage  of  cholera  is  reaction.  It  consists 
of  the  arrest  of  the  alarming  symptoms  of  the  second 
stage,  and  the  gradual  but  steady  improvement  of  the 
patient’s  condition.  The  pulse  returns,  the  surface 
assumes  a  natural  hue  and  the  bodily  heat  is  restored. 
Before  long  the  vomiting  ceases,  and  although  diarrhea 
may  continue  for  a  time  it  diminishes  in  severity  and 
soon  subsides  as  do  the  cramps.  The  urine  continues 
suppressed  for  some  time,  and  on  its  return  is  often 
found  albuminous.  Relapses,  however,  frequently  occur 
if  the  greatest  care  and  prudence  are  not  observed, 
and  very  often  they  prove  speedily  fatal. 

Treatment. — Constant  attention  and  absolute  rest 
as  soon  as  the  first  symptoms  are  noticed,  together 
with  warmth,  the  careful  use  of  food  and  weak  stimu¬ 
lants,  aided  by  small  quantities  of  astringents  and 
opiates,  with  an  absence  of  all  pusillanimous  haste 
and  fear,  would  save  a  large  number  who  would  fruit¬ 
lessly  rely  on  specific  treatment.  With  respect  to  the 
latter,  in  no  other  disease  is  there  so  wide  a  divergence 
of  opinion  among  the  medical  fraternity  or  so  many 
extravagant  notions  with  regard  to  the  value  of 
remedies.  No  medical  agent  has  yet  been  found,  how¬ 
ever,  of  infallible  efficiency.  The  various  stages  of  the 
disease  require  different  treatment,  and  if  an  attack  is 
apprehended,  the  nearest  good  physician  should  in¬ 
stantly  be  summoned.  For  cholera-diarrhea,  a  simple 
and  efficacious  treatment  advocated  by  the  best  prac¬ 
titioners  has  been  mentioned  above.  Strict  confine¬ 
ment  to  bed  and  the  administration  of  bland  drinks 
such  as  barley-water  or  beef-tea  along  with  counter- 
irritants  to  the  abdomen  are  also  valuable  helps.  In 
the  second  stage,  the  violent  vomiting  and  purging 
and  the  intense  thirst  may,  until  the  doctor  arrives, 
be  relieved  by  acid  effervescing  drinks,  while  at  the 
same  time  endeavors  should  be  made  to  maintain  the 
heat  of  the  body  by  friction  with  stimulating  lini¬ 
ments,  or  applications  of  mustard  to  the  surface,  and 
by  enveloping  the  body  in  flannel  and  surrounding  it 
with  bottles  of  hot  water.  For  the  relief  of  cramps 
inhalation  of  chloroform  is  recommended.  Stimulants, 
such  as  ammonia  and  brandy,  must  be  used  where 
these  measures  fail  to  establish  reaction  and  the 
patient  threatens  to  sink.  When  reaction  occurs,  and 
vomiting  ceases,  liquid  food  in  small  quantities  may 
be  cautiously  administered. 

Nursing.— -With  constant  and  proper  precautions,  a 
cholera  patient  can  be  cared  for  with  little  or  no 
danger  to  the  attendant.  The  evacuations  from  the 
stomach  and  bowels  should  be  directly  passed  into  a 
vessel  containing  a  quart  or  more  of  a  strong  solution 
of  carbolic  acid— one  part  to  20  of  water— and  as  soon 
as  possible  after  the  evacuation  enough  of  the  disin¬ 
fectant  should  be  added  to  make  the  whole  quantity 
equal  to  the  bulk  of  the  evacuated  material.  It  should 
then  be  gently  stirred  and  allowed  to  stand  for  15  to 
20  minutes,  when  it  should  be  emptied  into  a  pit  con¬ 
taining  unslaked  lime,  and  be  immediately  covered 
with  the  same  material.  The  arms,  hands  and  mouth 
of  the  patient  should  also  be  washed  immediately  after 
evacuation,  with  a  much  weaker  solution  of  a  disinfec¬ 
tant,  say  water  slightly  acidulated  with  sulphuric 
acid  for  the  mouth,  and  one  part  to  10,000  of  bichlor¬ 
ide  of  mercury  for  the  hands  and  anus.  The  hands  of 
the  attendant  should  also  be  washed  with  the  same 
weak  solution  after  handling  the  patient.  Nobody 
should,  under  any  circumstances,  eat  in  the  sick  room, 
nor  should  anybody  who  has  been  in  direct  contact 
with  the  sufferer  or  any  of  his  personal  effects,  eat 


without  first  thoroughly  cleansing  and  disinfecting  the 
hands.  The  floor  of  the  sick  room  should  be  without 
carpets  and  may  be  sprinkled  or  washed  with  a  strong 
solution  of  carbolic  acid.  Soiled  bed  and  body  cloth¬ 
ing  should  be  put,  before  removal  from  the  sick  room, 
into  a  solution  of  carbolic  acid — one  part  to  20 — and 
should  be  immediately  boiled  for  several  hours. 

Awful  Milk  in  Chicago. 

The  Chicago  Herald  has  been  doing  some  good  work 
in  showing  up  the  sources  of  the  impure  and  unwhole¬ 
some  milk,  which  has  been  playing  such  havoc  with 
the  children  of  that  city.  It  finds  that  in  various  parts 
of  the  city  cows  are  kept  confined  in  filthy  stables 
and  fed  on  the  slops  from  vinegar  factories  and  dis¬ 
tilleries.  One  stable,  kept  by  Simon  Ryan,  is  described 
where  7(5  cows  are  thus  slowly  poisoned  by  unwhole¬ 
some  food,  poisoning  in  turn  the  thousands  of  children 
who  consumed  their  milk.  The  Herald  says  : 

To  test  the  effect  of  slop  feed  on  milch  cows,  a  visit  to  Simon  Ryan’s 
place  was  made.  The  7ti  cows  from  which  ho  derives  an  Income  are 
sheltered  beneath  a  Bhed  about  120  feet  long.  30  feet  wide  and  10  feet, 
at  the  eaves,  high.  To  find  Mr.  Ryan’s  cow  shed  Is  no  easy  mattor. 
One  must  drive  out  to  Clybourn  Avenue  and  Robey  Street;  a  man 
named  O’Shea  conducts  a  saloon  at  that  point,  and  Inquiry  at  his  place 
leads  to  the  discovery  that  the  long,  narrow  and  dirty  alley  that  runs 
eastwards  leads  to  “  Sim  ”  Ryan’s  “  dairy.”  The  stable  Is  150  or  200 
feet  from  the  river.  Surrounding  It  Is  a  big  brickyard,  where  the  clay 
<  ast  on  the  bank  by  the  dredges  Is  fashioned  into  the  white  or  yellow 
brick.  Between  the  shed  and  the  river  there  was  once  a  deep  hole 
covering  nearly  one-half  acre.  This  was  what  Is  called  a  “  clay-pool,” 
In  other  words,  a  place  from  which  clay  had  been  dug.  That  great 
hole  Is  now  the  receptacle  of  the  tilth  that  flows  from  the  adjoining 
stable.  It  Is  filled  to  the  brim,  and  there  rises  from  its  putrid  surface 
an  awful  stench,  compared  with  which  the  stock-yards  odor  Is  per¬ 
fume.  The  polluting  filth  Is  not  cast  from  the  shed  where  It  Is  pro- 
duced-lt  simply  flows  out  In  a  never-ending  stream.  Slops  fed  to  the 
animals  within  the  low  shed  produce  perpetual  diarrhea. 

On  the  edge  of  this  frightful  cesspool  stands  the  shed  In  which  Mr. 
Ryan  keeps  70  milch  cows.  Each  one  Is  tied  to  the  manger.  Outside 
the  door  Is  a  huge  vat  Into  which  are  thrown  the  slops  four  times  dally 
brought  from  the  vinegar  works  of  Henning.  Inside  the  scone  Is  dis¬ 
gusting  beyond  the  power  of  Zola’s  pen  to  picture.  The  animals 
stand  or  lie  down  In  this  filthy  place  month  In  and  out.  If  they  fall  or 
lie  down,  their  bod  Is  an  offal-soaked  flooring,  Twice  each  day  the 
“herders”  and  “milkers”  enter  this  place  draw  from  those  slop-fed 
animals  the  little  milk  their  udders  can  spare.  It  does  not  amount  to 
much— 40  gallons  In  the  morning  and  32  gallons  In  the  evening.  That 
Is  what  the ’’ boss  ”  milker  told  Inspector  Cobb.  The  milk  is  drawn 
from  the  cows  under  all  conditions  that  medical  men  declare  to  be 
sure  to  produce  In  the  milk  the  power  to  disseminate  disease. 

The  reporter  took  a  sample  of  this  milk  to  a  chemist, 
telling’  him  it  was  from  a  fine  Jersey  dairy,  on  good 
pasture,  etc.,  etc.,  but  the  analysis  revealed  a  very 
different  condition  of  things. 

“  You  did  not  get  that  milk  from  a  healthy  cow,”  said  Dr.  Wahl.  “It 
Is  the  most  frightful  mixture  that  has  ever  been  turned  over  to  us  for 
Investigation.  The  chemical  analysis  shows  the  following: 


Total  solids . 10.30 

Solids  not  Including  fat  .  n ’ yy 

Fat .  3.30 


“  Now  you  will  note  that  the  fat,  or  the  cream.  Is  nearly  one-third  of 
one  per  cent  above  standard.  Yet  the  total  solids  are  1  80  100  less  than 
they  should  be.  This  discrepancy  Is  easily  accounted  for.  The  animal 
that  gave  It  must  have  been  fed  on  slop.  All  authorities  agree  that 
slop-fed  animals  produce  milk  rich  In  cream.  It  ferments  quickly, 
however.  Hence  I  conclude  that  this  sample  came  from  a  slop-fed 
cow  or  cows.  But  this  chemical  analysis  Is  not  at  all  startling  when 
compared  with  the  mlcrosoplcal  disclosures. 

“  We  find  a  large  amount  of  excrement.  The  milk  was  full  of  pu¬ 
trefying  bacteria— such  as  have  some  connection  with  the  formation  of 
the  so-called  milk  cheese  and  Ice  cream  poison,  tyrotoxlcon.  Such 
milk  will  degenerate  rapidly  and  become  foul.  It  will  not  turn  sour, 
as  good  milk  will,  but  will  give  out  a  most  obnoxious  odor.  Such  milk 
could  not  fall  to  be  the  cause  of  cholera  Infantum  In  children  and 
cholera  morbus  In  adults.  This  sample  of  milk  was  vile  In  every¬ 
thing.  I  do  not  know  whence  It  came,  but  I  do  know  that  it  was  pro¬ 
duced  under  conditions  that  are  at  variance  with  all  rules  of  health.” 

The  result  of  the  Herald’s  good  work  is  that  the 
health  officials  and  police  alike  are  stirring  to  suppress 
these  hot-beds  of  disease  and  more  rigorous  legislation 
is  being  called  for  in  aid  of  the  work.  In  the  mean¬ 
time,  the  people  who  want  good  milk  will  see  that  it 
comes  from  the  farmers’  organization,  which  has  an 
ample  supply  of  milk  from  grass-fed  cows. 

The  Chicago  Board  of  Health  has  been  very  lax  in 
its  duties,  like  some  other  boards  which  might  be 
named.  It  will  be  likely  to  do  better  for  a  while. 

Business  Bits. 

THE  PARMER  IN  POLITICS. 

(See  page  851.) 

To  catch  the  farmer’s  vote  a  trap  Is  laid, 

Concealed  with  promises  of  good  and  gain  ; 

While  politicians  hide  within  the  shade 
Of  “  platform  ”  sympathy  and  flattery  vain, 

Anxious  the  farmer’s  favor  to  secure, 

Watching  his  every  move  with  eager  eyes  ; 

But  when  election ’s  o’er,  the  vote  made  sure, 

Who  cares  for  promises  7  Who  gets  the  prize?— s.  p.  shuli.. 

“Chapman’s  Chances.”— C.  E.  Chapman  of  Peruvllle,  N.  Y..  takes 
a  page  of  the  Fair  Bulletin  to  advertise  his  “chances”  in  seed  pota¬ 
toes,  small  fruits,  grade  Jersey  cows,  Cheshire  hogs  and  B.  Leghorns 
Mr.  Chapman  Is  an  old  friend  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 

Pumping  out  Sand.— I  have  about  40  rods  of  gas  pipe  which  car¬ 
ries  water  from  a  spring  well  to  mv  barnyard  along  a  stiff  down  grade. 
After  a  heavy  rain,  quicksand  gets  in  and  stops  It  up.  I  have  borrowed 
an  old-fashioned  force  pump  and  forced  the  sand  out.  Where  can  I 
get  such  a  pump  with  about  six  or  eight  feet  of  hose.  b.  w.  h. 

West  BloomUeld,  N.  Y. 

It.  N’-Y.— The  Field  Force  Pump  Co.,  of  Lockport,  N.  Y.,  makes  a 
good  pump  suitable  for  the  purposes. 

Knave  Cotton.— One  of  our  Mississippi  subscribers,  writing  about 
agricultural  matters  in  his  State,  says:  “This  section  Is  at  present 
suffering  from  the  great  depression  In  the  price  of  cotton— our  only 
marketable  product— and,  in  my  Judgment,  the  only  prospect  of  re¬ 
lief  (either  remote  or  Immediate)  is  in  diversity  of  crops.  Let  the 
farmers  “  live  at  home  ”  Instead  of  going  in  debt  for  supplies  and  at¬ 
tempting  to  pay  the  debt  with  slx-cent  cotton.  I  believe  The  Rurai, 
New-Yokkeh,  If  widely  circulated  in  this  section,  would  open  their 
eyes  to  the  evil  and  the  remedy.” 


A 


A  Few  Pretty  Things. 

T  would  be  unpleasant,  to  say  the  least,  if  when  we 
die  and  go  to  heaven  a  risen  fellow- being  should 
ask  us  what  we  did  while  upon  earth,  and  we  should 
be  obliged  to  reply,  “  Not  much  of  anything  except 
that  I  made  a  great  many  embroidered  throws  and 
rugs  and  things.”  Hut  there  are  times  with  many  of 
us  when  we  can  indulge  in  fancy  work  without  in¬ 
fringing  on  time  that  should  be  given  to  more  impor¬ 
tant  duties.  As  I  think,  there  must  be  a  good  many 
others  who  are  like  myself  in  that  when  they  do  have 
time  for  fancy  work,  they  like  to  make  something 
very,  very  pretty,  and  not  merely  a  few  more  yards  of 
crocheted  lace,  I  shall  try  to  describe  a  few  pretty 
things  I  have  seen. 

I  cannot  tell  how  to  “  take  a  barrel,”  and  make  an 
easy  chair  nicer  than  any  that  can  be  bought  in  the 
stores  ;  so  in  fancy  work  it  seems  better  to  have  a  little 
something  that  is  rather  nice  to  begin  on.  But  often 
our  own  handiwork  will  make  from  simple  materials 
a  much  nicer  article  than  could  have  been  bought  for 
the  same  money. 

If  one  wishes  a  set  of  napkins  it  would  be  hard  to 
find  prettier  ones  than  I  saw  a  lady  making  not  very 
long  ago.  They  were  of  a  nice  quality  of  white  damask 
with  an  initial  letter  perhaps  three  inches  high  in 
white  embroidery  in  one  corner.  The  initial  is  worked 
in  simply  an  over  and  over  stitch,  sometimes  called 
satin  stitch  I  think,  leaving  as  much  floss  on  the  wrong 
side  as  there  is  on  the  right.  The  work  is  raised  by 
means  of  threads  run  over  the  design  before  working. 
The  napkins  should  be  hemmed  by  hand,  the  stitches 
running  evenly  with  the  threads  of  the  linen  on  the 
right  side  and  hardly  showing  at  all.  Hemstitched 
linen  napkins  with  a  border  of  drawn  work  are  beau¬ 
tiful. 

White  lawn  or  linen  aprons  are  pretty  with  a  colored 
hem,  perhaps  pink  or  blue  or  yellow,  of  a  similar 
material  joined  to  the  white  goods  with  a  narrow 
fancy  braid  ;  or,  which  is  prettier  I  think  joined  by 
means  of  the  old-fashioned  herring  bowe  stitch.  The 
two  edges  to  be  joined  together  are  basted  very  evenly 
about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  apart  upon  a  strip  of  stiff 
paper,  with  of  course  no  raw  edges  visible.  The  stitch, 
very  similar  to  that  made  in  working  button-holes  is 
taken  with  linen  thread  zig  zag  fashion,  first  on  one 
edge  and  then  on  the  other. 

If  one  paints,  a  thin,  white  apron,  with  wild  roses 
or  any  other  favorite  flower  running  riot  across  one 
corner  or  as  a  border,  is  a  delight  to  the  eyes.  And  to 
the  practical  ones  I  will  say  that  it  may  be  washed  if 
one  is  very  careful  about  it.  Bridget  probably  would 
not  launder  it  nicely. 

A  lovely  pair  of  curtains  that  I  saw  last  summer 
were  made  of  bolting  cloth  with  a  flight  of  swallows 
across  one  curtain,  done  in  art  embroidery,  perhaps 
one-fourth  the  length  of  the  window  from  the  top. 
Another  beautiful  pair  were  of  creamy  silk  with  a 
very  deep  border  of  the  purple  iris  across  the  lower 
edge  of  each  curtain.  It  seems  to  me  that  similar  de¬ 
signs  might  be  painted  with  good  effect  upon  much 
less  expensive  materials. 

It  is  quite  possible  for  a  country  girl  to  learn  to 
make  real  point  lace,  for  I  did  so,  and  live  to  tell  the 
tale.  But,  oh  me!  Our  eyes  are  too  precious  and  life 
is  too  short.  grace  Hamilton. 

Extracts  from  my  Bee  Book. 

THE  honey  harvest  is  over  for  this  year,  and  alas  for 
the  high  hopes  of  the  early  spring  swarms  ! 
For  reports  come  from  every  bee-keeper  in  this  region 
that  the  bees  have  done  little  else  but  swarm,  in  spite 
of  the  most  vigilant  efforts  to  the  contrary.  They  did 
not  seem  to  care  how  much  the  queen  cells  were  cut 
out ;  for  fresh  ones  could  be  built  after  they  were 
gone,  and  out  they  came  in  full  force.  If  they  were 
put  back  into  the  mother  hive,  and  a  queen  trap  was 
adjusted,  they  would  hang  in  clusters,  and  seem  to 
sulk  for  a  week  or  more  instead  of  going  to  work. 
The  consequence  is  that  only  a  small  quantity  of  comb 
honey  has  been  harvested,  and  that  of  second  quality. 

One  of  our  bee  keepers  who  has  about  40  swarms, 
says  she  will  kill  half  of  hers,  and  take  out  the  honey 
from  the  brood  chambers.  When  I  found  my  bees 
were  not  willing  to  work  in  the  supers,  I  began  ex¬ 
tracting.  One  swarm  came  out  the  very  last  of  July, 
and  the  last  of  August  I  took  60  pounds  of  extracted 
honey  and  25  of  comb  honey,  leaving  the  lower  story 
intact.  Another  swarm  came  out  August  1,  and  the 
18tli  day  I  extracted  from  the  upper  story  only,  nearly 
30  pounds.  This  goes  to  show  that  the  bees  are  more 
willing  to  build  large  than  small  combs ;  for  there 
were  other  swarms  even  stronger  than  these,  that 
have  failed  to  put  half  the  quantity  into  the  section 


boxes  during  the  same  time  with  exactly  the  same 
chances. 

I  think  that  the  exceedingly  hot  weather  through 
July  was  the  cause  of  much  of  the  swarming,  and  one 
cause  of  the  small  yield  of  honey  was  the  frequent 
rains  which  washed  the  nectar  from  flowers.  Then 
the  forest  fires  of  last  year,  here  in  Manistee  County, 
Mich.,  devastated  large  areas  of  basswood  timber,  and 
that  would  lessen  the  honey  crop  in  this  region  by 
many  hundred  pounds. 

Queen  traps  are  a  great  convenience,  and  are  also  a 
nuisance  ;  for  they  cause  the  bees  to  lose  much  of  the 
pollen  they  have  worked  so  faithfully  to  gather  ;  and 
when  the  young  bees  come  out  for  their  first  lessons 
on  the  wing,  the  drones  in  their  efforts  to  come  out 
with  their  mates,  fill  the  trap  so  that  there  is  no  place 
for  the  workers  to  get  in  with  their  loads,  and  perforce 
they  cluster  on  the  outside  of  the  hive,  and  thus  much 
valuable  time  is  lost.  may  maple. 

Heartsease. 

“  And  as  proud  as  all  of  them 
Bound  In  one,  the  garden's  gem, 

Heartsease,  like  a  gallant  bold, 

In  his  coat  of  purple  and  gold.” 

HIS  is  an  old-fashioned  name  for  the  flower  which 
we  call  the  pansy,  and  belongs  more  particu¬ 
larly  to  the  wild  type — the  Viola  tricolor.  Perhaps 
those  who  first  called  it  so,  forgot  their  cares  and 
worries,  their  disappointments  and  failures,  while 
watching  its  bright  blossoms ;  and  so  they  named  it 
heartsease.  The  poet  Herrick  says  of  it : 

“  I  11  leave  thee,  and  to  pansies  come, 

Comfort  you’ll  afford  me  some. 

You  can  ease  my  heart,  and  do 
What  love  could  ne’er  be  brought  unto.” 

The  pansy  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  cultivated  flowers 
and  its  source  is  difficult  to  trace.  Darwin  confessed 
himself  unable  to  do  do  so,  and  gave  up  the  attempt 
as  “  too  difficult  for  any  but  a  professional  botanist.” 
It  is  usually  considered  merely  a  cultivated  variety  of 
Viola  tricolor,  but  it  is  thought  by  some  to  be  the  re¬ 
sult  of  hybridization  between  that  and  other  species. 
The  changes  from  the  wild  type  might,  however,  be 
due  to  long-continued  cultivation  and  selection.  The 
pansy  as  it  is  now  known  is  purely  an  artificial  pro¬ 
duction  and  has  of  late  years  been  greatly  improved, 
as  any  one  who  remembers  the  “Johnny -jump-ups”  of 
the  old-fashioned  gardens  of  25  or  30  years  ago,  will 
readily  recall. 

The  English  name  pansy  is  a  corruption  of  the 
French  pensees,  thoughts.  Shakespeare  makes  Ophelia 
say,  “There  is  pansies,  that’s  for  thoughts.”  Among 
the  Germans  it  is  sometimes  called  das  stlefmutterchen, 
little  stepmother,  while,  in  the  speech  “  understanded 
of  the  people,”  as  Carlyle  says,  it  has  been  known  as 
Herb  Trinity,  Three  Faces  under  a  Hood,  Flower  of 
dove.  Love  in  Idleness,  and  others. 

Pansies  are  easily  grown  from  seed,  which  comes  up 
about  10  days  after  sowing.  For  early  spring  bloom¬ 
ing,  sow  in  August  or  early  autumn,  transplant  seed¬ 
lings  into  cold-frames,  and  mulch  lightly  during  the 
winter  months.  Uncover  in  March  or  last  of  February, 
and  put  on  the  glass.  Plants  treated  in  this  way  will 
be  ready  to  plant  out  as  soon  os  the  weather  permits. 
If  they  are  kept  growing  all  winter,  they  will  bloom 
freely,  but  will  not  make  such  good  plants  for  spring 
bedding.  If  the  seedlings  were  merely  planted  in  a 
sheltered  corner  of  the  garden  in  the  early  autumn, 
they  will  live  all  winter  fresh  and  green  under  the 
snow,  and  make  strong,  healthy  plants  for  spring 
planting.  If  the  winter  is  very  severe,  a  little  straw 
or  leaves  will  give  them  all  the  protection  needed. 

Pansies  like  a  cool,  damp  situation,  and  the  beds 
should  not  be  raised  above  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
in  order  that  they  may  retain  the  moisture. 

ANNA  J.  BARCLAY. 

Old  Style  Methods  in  Modern  Kitchens. 

PERHAPS  none  of  us  can  enjoy  the  elaborate 
menus  served  to  the  millionaires,  or  be  a  favored 
guest  at  the  State  dinners  of  our  President,  but  in  a 
modest  way  we  can  serve  our  own  dainties. 

Our  fore-fathers  and  mothers  were  content  with 
meat  and  corn  pone  for  their  daily  subsistence;  for 
variation  they  made  a  pumpkin  or  crackling  pone. 
Their  fruit  was  preserved  by  drying  or  else  was  cooked 
down  in  molasses  until  thick  enough  to  cut  with  a 
knife.  This  satisfied  them,  for  in  their  day  they  were 
clearing  land  and  leading  hardy,  independent  lives  in 
a  semi-wilderness. 

If,  as  some  writers  say,  “  every  generation  becomes 
weaker  and  wiser,”  we  have  need  of  a  change  of  diet. 
The  people  of  the  present  day  cannot  eat  what  their 
forefathers  did.  Our  country  cooks  of  to-day  do  not 
always  understand  this. 

The  cooking  utensils  commonly  consist  of  black  iron 


pots  and  skillets.  Granite-iron  kettles  and  tin  stew 
pans  are  necessities  where  a  nice  dainty  meal  is  de¬ 
sired.  Potatoes  cooked  in  a  granite-iron  kettle  can  be 
mashed  in  the  same  vessel,  and  if  a  little  more  time 
and  muscle  be  expended  on  the  beating  of  them,  they 
will  be  much  more  flaky,  whiter  and  better.  When 
serving,  don’t  take  them  up  in  an  old  cracked  dish  and 
heap  and  smooth  them  until  they  look  like  a  canvas- 
covered  hay-cock,  but  rather  have  them  resemble  the 
jagged  snow-capped  peaks  of  some  mountain. 

Celery,  watercress  and  other  relishes  can  and  should 
be  raised  on  the  farm,  for,  when  placed  on  the  table, 
they  please  both  the  fancy  and  the  appetite. 

Fruit  is  always  acceptable ;  but  who  can  enjoy  it  off 
the  same  plate  from  which  the  meat  has  been  eaten  ? 
Placed  in  a  separate  dish  and  generously  covered  with 
whipped  cream,  what  can  be  nicer  ?  The  thrifty  house¬ 
wife  too  often  dilutes  her  cream,  when  it  cannot  be 
whipped,  and,  if  served  thus,  it  injures  the  fruit  and  de¬ 
stroys  the  pleasing  effect.  Yet  this  same  housewife 
will  denounce  the  groceryman  who  adulterates  her 
groceries. 

To  raise  corn,  a  good  farmer  first  sees  that  his 
ground  is  in  good  order,  and  that  it  contains  sufficient 
bread  and  meat  to  sustain  a  corn  crop.  Then  his  corn 
is  planted;  but  the  food  does  not  stop  here.  It  must 
have  light,  air,  sun,  heat  and  rain  to  keep  up  its  appe¬ 
tite  so  it  can  assimilate  the  bread  and  meat  and  thus 
complete  its  mission;  so  with  the  human  family. 
Bread  and  meat  are  essential  for  a  foundation,  but 
too  often  does  the  busy  housewife  think  they  are  all- 
sufficient.  Again,  the  unthinking  farmer  will  pre¬ 
pare  his  seed  bed  and  plant  his  corn,  when  he  knows 
his  ground  is  destitute  of  bread  and  meat.  He  good- 
naturedly  expects  it  to  grow  and  make  a  good  crop  on 
the  lighter  diet  supplied  by  Nature,  but  it  is  a  miser¬ 
able  failure.  By  this  we  see  that  the  busy  cook  must 
not  go  to  extremes.  The  light  and  the  substantial 
diet  must  be  mixed.  We  cannot  live  and  be  happy  on 
one  continual  fare,  though  it  be  ever  so  substantial  ; 
but  if  mixed  with  a  generous  supply  of  lighter  dishes 
our  appetites  are  toned  up  and  we  can  better  make  use 
of  all  the  substantials. 

Notice  the  blades  of  corn — how  much  brighter,  how 
refreshed  they  appear  after  a  shower.  Then  at  the 
next  meal  place  a  dish  of  cold,  raw,  thinly  chopped 
apples,  thickly  covered  with  white  sugar  and  cream, 
by  the  side  of  the  weary  corn  plower  and  see  if  his 
eyes  won’t  brighten  and  his  shoulders  straighten  up 
as  he  says:  “Why,  wife,  these  are  so  much  nicer  than 
the  hot,  stewed  ones  we  have  had  for  a  week,  I  de¬ 
clare  I  didn’t  think  apples  could  be  so  delicious.”  You 
will  also  notice  that  he  doesn’t  eat  nearly  as  much  but¬ 
ter  when  he  has  cream. 

As  a  variety  our  New  Year’s  dinner  this  year  was 
entirely  cooked  from  recipes  given  in  the  “  White 

House  Cook  Book.”  farmer’s  girl. 

*  *  * 

A  New  Declaration  of  Independence. — W.  C.  T.  U. 
conventions  in  Minnesota  have  adopted  the  following  : 

“Resolved,  That,  inasmuch  as  the  wearing  of 
trained  dresses  is  compulsory  in  the  courts  of  kings, 
it  is  a  fashion  that  may  well  be  set  at  naught  by  the 
women  of  a  republic  ;  and  since  a  style  of  dress  which 
keeps  a  woman  continually  clutching  at  her  garments 
detracts  from  her  dignity  and  moral  influence,  as 
well  as  from  her  freedom  and  comfort,  and,  whereas, 
by  the  wearing  of  trains  our  sisters  are  made  weak, 
we  will  wear  no  trains  while  the  world  stands.”  Shall 
our  Western  sisters  be  braver  or  more  progressive 
than  those  of  the  East  ? 


Cod-liver  oil  is  useful  beyond  any  praise 
it  has  ever  won ;  and  yet  few  are  willing 
to  take  it — the  taste  is  so  vile  and  it  lasts 
so  long.  Some  stomachs  cannot  take  it, 
and  some  are  burdened  with  it. 

Scott’s  Emulsion  of  cod-liver  oil  is  not 
offensive  ;  it  is  pleasant  to  some,  espe¬ 
cially  children.  It  is  not  often  a  tax  on 
digestion. 

Scott’s  Emulsion  is  cod-liver  oil  made 
far  more  effectual. 

There  is  a  little  book  on  careful  liv¬ 
ing  ;  sent  free. 

Scott  &  Bowne,  Chemists,  132  South  5th  Avenue,  New  York. 

Your  druggist  keeps  Scott’s  Emulsion  of  cod-llver  oil— all  druggists 
everywhere  do  $1 
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What  Open  Eyes  See. 

Tomatoes  keep  nicely  if  placed  in  a 
jar  whole  with  the  skins  on,  and  weak 
vinegar  is  poured  over  them.  When  they 
are  used,  if  there  are  soft  ones  among 
them,  throw  them  away  and  use  only  the 
hard  ones. 

Canned  Tomatoes. — Peel  nice  to¬ 
matoes,  slice  and  fill  the  cans ;  screw 
the  covers  on  tightly,  place  in  a  cooker 
and  steam  until  tender.  m.  b.  mc  c. 

That  Delightful  Kitchen. — Do  ask 
for  me  how  Mrs.  Fred.  C.  Johnson  can 
have  her  kitchen  cool  and  nice  to  eat 
dinner  in,  if  she  ever  cooks  breakfast, 
and  when  does  she  cook  ?  Where  can 
I  get  witchhazel  ?  v.  h.  s. 

[  Witch  hazel  can  be  obtained  at  about 
any  drug  store  at  the  North. — Ens.] 

Muscadine  and  Scuppernong  Rel¬ 
ish- — I  pulp  the  grapes,  putting  hulls  in 
one  vessel,  pulp  in  a  jar  and  I  use  it  either 
for  jelly  or  wine.  The  hulls  I  boil  in 
water  until  tender,  then  add  sugar, 
pound  to  pound,  and  boil  until  as  thick 
as  jam — ’tis  delightful  with  meats  and 
has  a  slightly  tart  taste  which  my  folks 
enjoy  very  much.  V.  h.  s. 

Green  Crape  Pie. — Line  a  pie  dish 
with  nice  paste  and  over  it  sprinkle  Hour 
quite  thickly.  Pick  off  the  green  grapes 
from  the  cluster  and  fill  the  plate  evenly 
as  deeply  as  desired.  Then  place  over 
them  as  smoothly  as  possible  a  small  cup 
of  light  brown  sugar.  Add  a  small  piece 
of  butter  and  another  sprinkle  of  flour. 
Hake  slowly  enough  to  have  the  fruit 
thoroughly  cooked.  Of  course  use  a  top 
crust  as  for  any  other  pie.  This  is  very 
nice.  C.  B.  D. 

A  Good  Makeshift. — For  those  who 
have  not  a  “  dumb-waiter,”  the  following 
arrangement  will  save  many  steps.  I 
had  a  broad  board  in  my  pantry  floor  put 
on  hinges  ;  underneath  it  in  the  cellar  is 
a  shelf  which  is  high  enough  so  that  I 
can  reach  down  to  it  from  above.  All 
covered  dishes  and  the  bread  and  cake 
boxes  may  be  kept  on  this  shelf  and  put 
down  and  taken  out  from  the  pantry. 
Often  I  do  not  have  to  go  down  the  stairs 
more  than  once  a  day.  By  leaving  the 
door  open  during  the  night,  the  pantry 
is  kept  almost  as  cool  as  the  cellar,  f.  e.  b. 

Canning  Crapes.— Have  the  cans 
ready,  clean  and  bright.  Pick  off  enough 
sound,  nearly  ripe  grapes  from  the  clus¬ 
ters  to  fill  the  can.  When  you  think  it 
full  shake  together  and  fill  full.  Have  a 
rich  syrup  of  sugar  on  the  stove  prepar¬ 
ing  as  you  work.  When  boiling-hot  pour 
over  the  grapes  until  every  place  is  full, 
then  screw  on  the  cover  tightly  ;  if  they 
are  not  delicious,  they  are  not  like  some 
that  were  sent  me  when  I  was  playing 
invalid.  They  have  much  the  flavor  of 
the  fresh  fruit.  I  have  wondered  if  other 
fruit  could  not  be  put  up  the  same  way. 

c.  B.  D. 

Crab-Apple  Jelly. — A  friend  had 
some  crab-apple  jelly  on  the  table,  which 
I  thought  was  certainly  the  prettiest  I 
had  ever  seen  ;  but,  remembering  the  old 
saying,  “  the  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in 
the  eating,”  I  waited  to  discover  how 
it  tasted  before  asking  her  way  of  mak¬ 
ing  it.  It  proved  the  nicest  I  had  ever 
eaten.  She  very  kindly  told  me  exactly 
how  she  made  it.  Choose  nice  fair  ap¬ 
ples  ;  do  not  cut  them,  but  wash  clean, 
put  them  in  a  large  pan  and  cover  with 
cold  water.  Let  them  cook  until  tender, 
then  strain  twice  through  a  white  flan¬ 
nel  bag.  Keturn  the  juice  to  the  stove, 
with  an  equal  quantity  of  sugar,  and  let 
it  come  to  a  boil.  Drop  three  or  four 
drops  of  vanilla  in  each  jelly  glass  and 
fill  with  the  jelly.  m.  r.  mc  c. 


When  Baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castorla, 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castorla, 
When  she  became  MIsb,  she  clung  to  Castorla, 
When  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Castorla 


Tomatoes  and  Crapes. — Whole  raw 
tomatoes,  have  them  all  of  the  same  size 
and  shape  ;  either  scald  and  peel  early 
and  put  on  ice,  or  put  in  cold  water  and 
peel  thinly  just  before  dinner  ;  for  family 
of  six  take  one-half  cupful  of  vinegar, 
season  to  taste  with  salt  and  sugar ; 
serve  on  flat  sauce  plates  with  a  few 
tablespoonfuls  of  vinegar  poured  over 
each.  Try  a  dash  of  lemon  juice  in  the 
stewed  tomatoes.  A  pretty  way  to  serve 
grapes — have  them  put  in  a  large  dish  or 
bowl  of  ice  water  ;  when  wanted  lift  out 
with  a  silver  fork  dripping  and  cool  on 
to  small  plates.  b.  b.  g. 

Eighty  Full  Years.  —  Mrs.  Henry 
Ward  Beecher  has  lately  celebrated  her 
80th  birthday.  About  her  were  chil¬ 
dren,  grandchildren  and  greatgrand¬ 
children.  Many  messages  of  congratu¬ 
lation  and  gifts  of  flowers  were  sent 
her.  It  is  said  that  Mrs.  Beecher  still 
does  her  share  of  the  household  work 
and  makes  a  large  part  of  her  own  cloth¬ 
ing,  while  she  is  as^interested  as  the 
veriest  girl  in  preparing  articles  for 
Plymouth  Church  fair  soon  to  be  held. 
The  thrift  of  her  girlhood  still  clings  to 
her. 

Acknowledgements  and  Advan¬ 
ces. — A  lady  inquires  if  we  cannot  state 
each  week  in  the  paper  what  matter  is 
accepted  for  Open  Eyes.  The  conditions 
under  which  these  contributions  are 
sent  (in  any  number  of  small  scraps  at 
various  times)  make  any  manner  of  ac¬ 
knowledgement  difficult  and  burden¬ 
some  ;  so  much  so  that  as  an  experiment, 
we  shall  try  for  a  while  to  get  along 
without  this  extra  work.  There  are  two 
ways  by  which  contributors  may  know 
when  work  is  accepted :  the  advance 
of  the  date  on  the  address  label ;  and  the 
publication  of  the  matter  sent  in.  It 
begins  to  appear  that  some  friends  have 
not  noticed  that  the  offer  is  for  one 
year’s  advance  only,  and  they  have  sent 
more  than  enough  to  pay  for  this  ad¬ 
vance.  We  can  use  a  large  amount  of 
the  right  kind  of  matter  in  Open  Eyes, 
and  of  course  are  always  glad  to  receive 
such.  But,  for  the  present,  we  do  not 
care  to  enlarge  the  limits  of  the  offer. 

Peach  Mangoes. — Peach  mangoes 
are  a  new  pickle  to  me,  though  South¬ 
erners  regard  them  highly.  Here  is  the 
recipe  given  for  them  by  a  Southern 
woman.  Select  five  dozen  large  free-stone 
peaches,  full-grown,  but  not  in  the  least 
mellow.  Cover  them  with  brine  strong 
enough  to  bear  an  egg,  and  let  them 
remain  in  it  a  week  ;  then  wipe  them 
dry  and  remove  the  stones  very  carefully. 
Rub  the  inside  of  each  with  celery  seed, 
then  fill  each  with  the  following  mix¬ 
ture  :  Make  a  paste  with  olive  oil 
from  five  tablespoonfuls  of  ground  mus¬ 
tard,  add  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
chopped  onion,  half  a  pound  of  white 
mustard  seed,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
long  pepper,  four  tablespoons  of  black 
pepper,  one  ounce  of  mace,  half  an  ounce 
of  cloves,  and  half  a  pound  of  grated 
horse  radish.  Sew  the  mangoes  up  and 
cover  them  with  vinegar  prepared  as 
follows :  To  one  gallon  of  vinegar  add 
one  pound  of  brown  sugar,  a  pod  of  red 
pepper  sliced,  or  a  teaspoonful  of  Cay¬ 
enne.  Let  it  come  to  a  boil  and  pour 
over  the  peaches  hot.  Let  them  get 
cold  before  tying  up  the  jar.  I  am  quite 
unable  to  guess  what  the  “  long  pepper” 
is  for  which  the  recipe  calls,  but  I  hope 
some  Southern  reader  may  feel  called 
upon  to  “rise  and  explain,  s.  a.  little. 

A  Southern  Custard. — A  correspon¬ 
dent  of  Good  Housekeeping  gives  clear 
directions  for  making  a  toothsome  dish 
from  sweet  potatoes.  Sweet  “potato 
custards  ’  are  made  from  boiled  potatoes, 
mashed  and  passed  through  a  colander. 
To  a  pint  of  the  potato  add  three  well- 
beaten  eggs  (saving  out  the  whites  of 
two),  half  a  pint  of  sweet  milk,  three 
tablespoonfuls  of  sugar,  and  spice  to 
taste.  Beat  the  whole  mass  thoroughly, 
and  if  it  seems  too  thick  add  more  milk, 
for  it  should  be  of  the  consistency  of  cake 


batter — sponge  cake  at  that.  An  ordin¬ 
ary  pastry  must  now  be  made  and  spread 
in  pie  pans  at  least  two  inches  deep ; 
this  crust  should  be  baked  lightly  before 
the  custard  is  poured  in,  then  a  second 
cooking  given  the  pies.  To  improve  their 
appearance,  give  them  a  third  dose  of  the 
oven,  for,  upon  removing  them  when 
done,  you  will  beat  the  whites  of  eggs 
which  were  saved  out  to  a  stiff  froth, 
add  a  tablespoonful  of  powdered  sugar, 
and,  spreading  this  mixture  over  each, 
return  to  the  oven  until  a  light  brown. 

What  One  Woman  Thinks. — So 
you  are  young,  and  you  want  to  learn 
how  to« make  knitted  lace  ?  What  for  ? 
Because  it  is  cheaper  made  than  bought? 
But  it  isn’t.  Because  you  have  nothing 
else  to  do  ?  But  you  have. 

Don’t  you  know,  dear,  that  the  world 
has  out-grown  knitted  lace  ?  Well,  it 
has.  It  isn’t  only  the  fact  that  knitted 
lace  has  gone  out  of  fashion.  It  has  gone 
to  stay,  just  as  the  spinning-wheel  did 
long  ago. 

“  What  can  you  do  ?” 

Say  rather,  “  What  can’t  you  do  ?” 

Go  out  into  the  street  and  you  won’t 
have  walked  a  block  till  you  will  meet 
some  poor  little  neglected  child.  Gather 
it  in,  and  then  if  you  can’t  do  anything 
else  get  a  picture  book  and  show  it  the 
pictures. 

A  thousand  million  times  better  is  it  to 
spend  the  beautiful,  gladsome  hours  of 
your  youth,  the  holiest  season  of  your 
life  in  such  work  than  to  puzzle  your 
brain  over  “  knit  one,  skip  one,  purl  one, 
drop  one” — drop  them  all  ! — that’s  best. — 
The  Recorder. 

Swaddling  Clothes.— One  of  the 

Housekeeper’s  Weekly  constituency  pre¬ 
fers  swaddling  clothes  to  dresses  for  the 
tiny  baby’s  first  weeks,  and  describes 
them  thus  : 

Take  a  square  of  soft  flannel — eider¬ 
down  is  the  best,  but  very  fleecy  canton 
flannel  will  do — and  button-hole  stitch 
it  around  the  edge  with  Saxony.  Fold 
one  corner  to  the  center,  lay  in  the  cen¬ 
ter  a  piece  of  soft  old  blanket  large 
enough  to  fold  over  three  times,  and  still 
be  long  enough  and  wide  enough  for 
baby.  On  this  place  the  baby,  clothed  in 
a  knit  shirt  opening  all  the  way  down 
the  front  and  a  diaper  put  on  loosely. 
Fold  over  the  side  corners,  tucking  the 
first  one  lightly  beneath  the  blanket, 
fold  up  the  point  and  fasten  with  a  diaper 
pin.  About  the  whole  wind  loosely  a 
crocheted  band  long  enough  to  go  twice 
around. 


In  writing  to  advertisers  please  always  mention 
Tub  Ruhal. 


FOR  THROAT 
AND  LUNG 

complaints, 

the  best  remedy  is 

AYER’S 
Cherry  Pectoral 

In  colds, 

bronchitis,  la  grippe, 
and  croup,  it  is 

Prompt  to  Act 

sure  to  cure. 


$3°°  BOOT 

(Sent  by  mail) 


We  sell  a  Ladles’  French 
Dongola  Boot  for  $2.0(1  that 
I  would  cost  $3.00  at  any 
store.  All  sizes  and  widths. 
We  make  our  own  shoes, 
thus  giving  you  the  middle¬ 
man's  profit.  If  you  want 
to  buy  your  shoes 


for  aboutone-lialf  the  price  I 
you  are  now  paying,  send  j 
for  our  FREE  Catalogue. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or 
money  refunded.  l'OS- 
TAL  SIIOE  CO.,  31  Con¬ 
gress  Street,  Boston, 
■Mass. 


FOR  $2.2° 


Postage  Paid. 


This  elegant  Base  Burner 
Stove,  full  nickel  finish,  PS  in. 
lire  pot,  crated  and  delivered 
at  depot,  for  917  00,  for  60  days 
only.  We  are  selling  our  goods 
direct  to  consumers,  and  will 
save  you  50  per  cent.  Send  6 
cents'  in  stamps  for  circulars. 

OOONTZ  STOVE  CO.,  TOLEDO,  0. 

P.  O.  Box  55  B. 


A  CAMPAIGN  OF  EDUCATION. 


To  the  man  who  has  a  fence  to  build,  PRO¬ 
TECTION  Is  the  sole  Issuo.  Whether  or  not 
It  Is  a  tax,  depends  altogether  on  the  kind  of 
fence  used.  A  cheap  makeshift  article  Is 
sure  to  he  so,  while  our  colled  steel,  self-reg¬ 
ulator  Is  a  permanent  Investment.  Only  the 
interest  Is  a  tax.  Address 


PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO., 
Adrian,  Mich. 

Or  PAGE  WIRE  FENCE  CO.  OF  ONTARIO,  L’fd, 
Walkervlllo,  Ont. 


FREE. 

Our  large  iiLpuge 
Catalogue,  profuse, 
ly  Illustrated,  full 
of  information  on 
the  proper  construc¬ 
tion  of  Pianos  and 
Organs.  Wesliipon 
test  trial,  ask  no 
cash  in  advance, sell 
on  instalments, give 
greater  value  for 
the  money  than  any 
other  manufacturer 
Send  for  this  hook 
at  once  to 

bEETHOVEN  ORGAN  CO., 

WASHINGTON,  N.  J. 

I*.  O.  Box  636. 


BOILING  WATER  OR  MILK. 

EPPS’S 

GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 

COCOA 

LABELLED  %  LB.  TINS  ONLY. 


in  your  own  home.  First  class  Hewing 
Machines  shipped  anywhere  to  anyone  at 
wholesale  prices.  All  latest  Improvements. 
Warranted  live  years.  Complete  set  of 
attachments  KKKK.  Send  for  catalogue. 
Standard  8inger  Machines.  *11.50  to  *15  50 
,*50  Arlington  Sewing  Machine  for  *111.51) 

. *>0  Kenwood  Sewing  Machine  for  *23.5(1 

CASH  III.YhKS*  UNION,  160  >V.  Van  Ifurmi  HI.  If  70  Chicago, 


IMP.  HYDRAULIC  RAMS. 

Awarded  Medal  and  Diploma  at  the 
Centennial  Exhli.ltlon,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.  Send  for  Circulars  anil  Price-list. 
Address  Allen  Gnwthrop.  Jr., 
Wilmington,  Del. 


The  ROCKER  WASHER 


has  proved  the  most  satis¬ 
factory  of  any  Washer 
ever  placed  upon  the  mar¬ 
ket.  It  is  warranted  to 
wash  an  ordinary  family 
washing  of  100  pieces  in 
One  Hour,  as  clean  as 
can  bo  washed  on  the 
washboard.  Write  for 
prices  and  full  description. 

ROCKER  WISHER  CO., 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

Liberal  inducement  to 
live  agents. 


CHURCH,  pro¬ 
nounced  by  the 
Geneva,  N.  Y., 
Experiment 
Station,  to  be 
larger,  more 
productive, and 

ty  than  Cuthbert.  Our  SURPLUS  LIST  of  trees  vines  etc  „|T70U  .  .  „  .  „  of  better  quall- 

Gooseberrles,  Pear  and  Plum  trees.  Bartlett  Pear  trees  $l(i’  to  £I?innba SurI)Ius  of  Currants, 
Plum,  $10  to  $15  per  100.  Fall  Is  best  time  to  nlan^  ’send  $nr  Vi0b  A|!I>le  tree8'  W  to  $12  per  lOo! 

Fruit  Grower,  and  learn  all  about  the.o  mini,,.  a!„u  gSeK NORSEBY  co”  Ste^i""?' 


Msny  Old  CADEiC  SrttrC/’SffiSS  Won’t  Produce  alprofih 

gun  Farms  the  best  In  I  he  world.  Write  to me and I  wi ll  teKu  how  churches,  etc  make  Michi- 
Ume:  l0W  mte  interest-  «  M  •  BA RNES,  r'u»]  ConlnU sHm^er.  I.’o ,Li n g,*  M leh? 


$200  Cash  for  Trial  Subscriptions 


A  fitting  tribute 
and  memorial  to  the 
memory  of  the  bold 
navigator,  America’s 
discoverer,  the  name 
of  whom  all  men 
honor  for  his  gift  to 
the  world  of  the 
American  continent. 
The  likeness  of  Col¬ 
umbus  is  taken  from 
the  famous  painting 
that  was  accepted  as 
an  authentic  portrait 
by  the  Spanish  gov- 
ment.  The  spoon  is 
a  beautiful  specimen 
of  the  designer’s  and 
engraver’s  art.  It 
makes  an  elegant 
gift,  birthday  pres¬ 
ent  or  souvenir  of  a 
visit.  It  is  one  of  the 
finest  premiums 
which  we  are  enabled 
to  offer,  and  we  shall 
be  pleased  to  see  it 
largely  chosen, 
knowing  all  who 
receive  it  will  be 
delighted.  T  h  e 
f$\  quality 


Window  Gardening. — A  lot  of  de-  Milk:  Makingand  Marketing.  Being 

lightful  and  practical  articles  and  pleasing  lllus-  an  illustrated  account  of  the  methods,  herds  and 

trations.  Written  by  expert  flower  and  plant-  appliances  of  several  remarkably  successful  milk- 

growers.  Covers  every  phase  of  plant-culture  in  producing  farms.  20  cents 

the  house.  Price.  10  cents.  Canning  and  Preserving  Fruits  and 

The  New  Celery  Culture. — Abstracts  Vegetables,  and  Preparing  Fruit 

of  articles  on  the  latest  and  best  methods  of  Pastes  and  Syrups. — The  experience 

toni'Vho  •>  of  practical  workers.  Hundreds  of  tested  receipts 

from  famous  preserves.  Also  a  chapter  on  evapor- 
laborlous  and  expensive  ridging  system.  20  cents.  atlon  of  fruits  on  a  large  scale.  20  cents. 

Cooking  Cauliflower. — All  about  the  Insects. — Valuable  information  on 

food  value  of  this  delicious  vegetable  and  how  best  the  most  approved  methods  of  fighting  insect  foes, 
to  prepare  it  for  the  table.  20  cents.  10  cents. 

Mv  Handkerchief  Garden-  Size  25  Cross-Breeding  and  Hybridizing; 

JrzJ  .  •“■“Utiaerc  uiei  lx araen.  Size i  4 .>  IV  Philosophy  of  the  Crossing  of  Plants ,  considered 

xW  feet.  Results:  A  Garden.  Fresh  Vegetables,  with  Refefence  to  t Keir  Cultivation.- By  L.  H. 

Exercise,  Health,  and  $20.4!)  in  cash.  An  explicit  Bailey.  Combines  the  results  of  faithful  study 

actual  operations  on  a  village  house  an(j  exhaustive  practical  experiment,  in  a  style 

lot.  20  cents.  simple  yet  comprehensive.  20  cents. 

How  to  Plant  a  Place.  (10th  ed.)  How  to  Rid  Buildings  and  Farms 

of  *•*.  Mice  Gophers,  Ground  Srphr- 

how  and  what  to  order;  soli;  caring  for  the  stock  rels,  Prairie  Dogs.  Rabbits,  Moles,  Minks,  Weasels 

before  planting;  sowing  seeds;  after  planting;  and  other  Pests,  quickly  and  safely.  How  to  snare 

management  of  plants.  20  cents.  Hawks  and  Owls.  40  cents. 

The  Modification  of  Plants  by  Cli-  The  Business  Hen;  Breeding  and 

mate. — An  essay  on  the  influence  of  Feeding  Poultry  for  Profit.  By 

climate  upon  size,  form,  color,  fruitfulness,  etc.,  twelve  of  the  foremost  American  poultry  men.  For 

wlth  a  discussion  of  acclimation.  20  cents.  all  who  are  Interested  In  the  doings  of 

__  _  ,  .  .  ,  _  . ,  American  hen,”  and  especially  in  the  methods  by 

The  New  Botany. — A  useful  Guide  which  practical  poultrymen  make  her  so  profitable 

In  studying  “the  beautilul  science.” — By  W.  J.  an  egg  and  meat  machine.  40  cents. 

Beal.  25  cents.  Chemicals  and  Clover. — (105th  thou- 

Accidents  and  Emergencies.  —  A  sand)  A  concise  and  practical  discussion  of  the 

useful  pamphlet,  practical  In  every  line.  Tells  all-important  topic  of  commercial  fertilizers,  In 

just  what  to  do.  Alphabetically  arranged.  20  cents  connection  with  Kreen  manuring  In  bringing  up 

J  r  ®  worn-out  soils,  and  In  general  farm  practice 

Ensilage  and  the  Silo. — Conserved  20  cents.  , 

Cattle  Food.  All  about  preserved  fodder.  The  ex-  Tuberous  Begonias.  Culture  and 

perlence  of  50  ensilage  farmers.  What  ensilage  Is.  management  of  a  most  promising  race  of  plants 

Construction  of  silos.  The  perfect  ensilage.  How  new  to  American  gardens.  By  numerous  practical 

to  grow  It.  Feeding,  etc.  Illustrated.  20  cents.  growers.  20  cents, 

Fisher’s  Grain  Tables. — Companion  Scribner’s  Lumber  and  Log  Book. 

book  to  the  above:  over  20,000  calculations;  a  — A  well-known  book  of  rules  and  measurement  of 

“ready  reckoner”  of  weights  and  measures  of  nearly  everything  in  the  form  of  wood,  strength  ot 

grains,  produce,  hay,  tanks’  cisterns’  etc.  30  cents.  materials,  etc.  30  cents. 

Any  of  the  above  books  to  the  amount  of  40  cents,  postpaid,  given  for  three 
trial  subscriptions  ;  SI  worth  for  six  ;  $2  worth  for  only  10  trial  subscriptions. 
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The  Leather  Stocking  Tales  are  wonderfully  Inter¬ 
esting.  It  is  in  these  famous  tales  that  Cooper  de¬ 
picts  in  a  masterly  manner  the  trials  and  struggles 
of  our  country  in  Its  early  days.  Those  who  enjov 
reading  of  Revolutionary  times  and  stories  of 
patriotism,  of  Indians  and  their  methods  of  war  with 
their  peculiar  habits  and  customs,  should  read  these 
most  thrilling  of  Cooper’s  charming  novels.  Price  50 
cents,  postpaid.  Given  for  a  club  Of  four  trial  sub¬ 
scriptions. 


is  guar- 

W  W  anteed;  it  is 

jg  heavily  plated 
I  with  pure  sterling 
1  |  W  m  silver  upon  a 

\\  I  §1  M  nickel  silver  base, 

\\  WjjmJ  and  will  wear 

\\  W  well  for  years  and 

'ml  give  perfect  satis- 
\\  / ///  faction.  Price,  50 

-J/  cents,  prepaid,  se- 

curely  packed  in 
a  neat  box.  Given  as  a  premium  for 
four  trial  subscriptions. 


Everybody  now  wants  to  know  all  about 


Famous  Authors’  Works 


By  Washington  Irving  :  Beautifully 
printed  from  new,  clear  plates,  on  fine 
paper,  and  consisting  of  735  pages,  illus¬ 
trated.  Substantially  bound  in  paper. 


A  Broken  Heart.  B.  M.  Clay. 
Paul  and  Virginia.  St.  Pierre. 
Prince  Otto.  R.  L.  Stevenson. 
Rasselas.  Dr.  S.  Johnson. 

Dr.  Rameau.  Georges  Ohnet. 
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Choice 

Current 

Fiction. 


Standard 

Books. 


The  recipes  and  instructions  are  adapt¬ 
ed  to  the  needs  and  means  of  an  every¬ 
day  American  family,  and  will  not  either 
dissappoint  a  housekeeper  by  suggesting 
an  interminable  line  of  too  expensive 
dishes,  or  puzzle  her  by  the  employment 
of  foreign  or  technical  terms. 


Fine,  Clear  Printing. 


Averaging  250  Pages. 
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■THE  DOCIttSV 


This  Is  one  of  Washington  Irving’s  masterpieces. 
Beginning  with  the  birth  and  early  life  of  the  great 
voyager,  the  author  follows  him  step  by  step  through 
his  vain  attempts  at  securing  a  patronage  which 
should  make  possible  the  carrying  out  of  his  plans; 
following  his  first  voyage  and  his  thousand  and  one 
discouragements  and  experiences;  taking  up  the 
landing  In  the  New  World  and  the  return  to  Spain; 
giving  all  the  particulars  of  his  second  voyage  and 
return;  the  decline  of  his  popularity;  the  disap¬ 
pointments  in  the  preparation  for  his  third  voyage 
and  so  on  through  the  countless  episodes  of  a  most 
eventful  career,  to  his  death  and  burial.  All  these 
constitute  a  work  more  fascinating  than  fiction,  full 
of  Instruction  and  replete  with  historical  facts 
Price  50  cents,  postpaid.  Given  as  a  premium  for 
four  trial  subscriptions.; 


POPULAR  12MO.  SIZE. 


1,000  Practical  Recipes.— 42  recipes  for  soups; 
59  recipes  for  fish;  100  recipes  for  meats:  25  recipes 
for  game ;  40  recipes  for  poultry ;  23  recipes  for  salads ; 
30  recipes  for  sauces;  75  recipes  for  vegetables;  110 
recipes  for  puddings;  45  recipes  for  pasty;  104  recipes 
for  cakes;  50  recipes  for  pickles;  30  recipes  for  invalid 
diet;  20  recipes  for  cooking  eggs;  120  recipes  for 
bread  and  biscuits ;  44  recipes  for  custard  and  cream ; 
15  recipes  for  canned  fruits,  etc. ;  50  recipes  for  fruits, 
jellies,  jams,  candies,  etc.  Well  printed  and  bound 
In  paper.  Price  25  cents,  postpaid.  Given  for  two 
trial  subscriptions. 
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A&BIOUIiTTTRAI,  NEWS. 

The  total  receipts  of  the  Connecticut  State  Fair 
were  $12,000,  which  leaves  a  good  margin  of  profit. 

Thirteen  people  have  just  died  in  Angouleme, 
France,  from  eating  poisonous  fungi  in  mistake  for 
mushrooms. 

The  “frit"  fly  Is  blamed  by  Prof.  Buggar,  St.  Paul, 
Minn.,  for  destroying  much  wheat  in  ripening  pro¬ 
cess,  In  the  Northwest. 

The  fall  wool  market  has  opened  at  San  Angelo, 
Texas.  Seventy-five  thousand  pounds  have  been 
sold  at  prices  ranging  from  14  to  16  cents. 

Johnson,  the  boy  bicyclist,  rode  a  mile  on  his  wheel 
the  other  day  on  the  kite  track,  at  Independence, 
la..  In  1.56  3-5.  This  beats  all  trotting-horse  records 
all  to  pieces. 

The  Winnipeg  City  Council,  Board  of  Trade  and 
prominent  citizens  have  indorsed  the  single-tax 
system,  and  empowered  the  Board  of  Aldermen  to 
make  suitable,  radical  changes  In  the  mode  of  tax¬ 
ation. 

Bast  Wednesday,  September  28,  Nancy  Hanks  once 
more  beat  all  previous  trotting  records,  her  own 
included, by  trotting  a  mile  In  2.04  before  a  pneumatic- 
tired  sulky,  on  a  regulation  track  at  Terre  Haute, 
Indiana. 

A  monster  prairie  fire  has  raged  during  the  week 
through  Billings  County,  N.  D.,  supposed  to  have 
been  started  by  cattle  thieves  to  stampede  the  herds. 
A  multitude  of  cattle  and  horses  have  been  caught 
In  the  flames. 

The  Cherokee  Commission  has  opened  negotiations 
with  the  Iowa,  Comanche  and  Apache  Indians  for 
the  sale  of  their  reservations  In  Indian  Territory. 
More  good  land  to  bo  soon  thrown  open  to  settlement 
In  a  splendid  climate. 

The  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Agriculture  are 
expecting  soon  to  issue  another  edition  of  their 
catalogue  of  abandoned  or  partially  abandoned 
farms,  the  first  edition  of  3,000  copies  and  a  second 
edition  of  1,500  copies  having  been  exhausted. 

Tobacco  growers  In  Connecticut,  Massachusetts, 
Wisconsin,  Virginia.  Kentucky  and  North  Carolina, 
regardless  of  politics,  are  strongly  In  favor  of  the 
McKinley  tariff,  so  far  as  their  own  product  is  con¬ 
cerned.  The  present  boom  In  the  weed  Is  mainly  at¬ 
tributed  to  It. 

During  a  heavy  rain  and  hall  storm  early  on  the 
morning  of  September  25  southwest  Baltimore  was 
deluged  with  peas.  Prof.  Remsen,  of  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  gives  the  plausible  explanation  that  they 
may  have  blown  in  that  direction  from  the  truck 
farms  In  the  adjoining  county. 

Accepting  the  figures  of  the  Hungarian  Minister  of 
Agriculture  as  accurate,  the  wheat  yield  of  the 
world  for  1892  is  seen  to  be  2.363,860,000  bushels,  as 
against  2,412,650,000  bushels  In  1891.  This  is  an  ap¬ 
parent  reduction  of  48,000,000  bushels,  due  mainly  to 
the  adverse  conditions  in  Russia  and  India. 

The  Yellow  River  (Hoang  Ho),  in  China,  which 
has  caused  such  terrible  devastation  to  property  and 
the  loss  of  thousands  upon  thousands  of  lives,  has 
again  overflowed  its  banks.  Twelve  towns  have  been 
Inundated  and  many  lives  lost,  and  an  enormous 
amount  of  agricultural  property  destroyed, 

The  American  Band  and  Irrigating  Canal  Company 
has  filed  articles  of  incorporation  at  Denver.  The 
capital  stock  is  $2,000,000.  The  right  to  increase  it  to 
$10,000,000  Is  reserved.  The  company  is  In  reality  a 
consolidation  of  a  large  number  of  big  concerns.  The 
principal  office  Is  to  be  In  Denver,  with  branch  offices 
In  New  York,  Bondon,  Amsterdam,  Berlin  and  such 
other  places. 

A  telegram  from  Guthrie.  Oklahoma,  on  Septem¬ 
ber  28,  says,  “  Thousands  upon  thousands  of  acres  of 
flames  are  to  be  seen  upon  the  Cherokee  Strip  to¬ 
night.  The  boomers,  becoming  enraged  at  the  slow¬ 
ness  with  which  the  cattle  were  being  removed,  have 
set  fire  to  the  gra  s,  and,  as  it  Is  very  dry.lt  burns 
with  great  rapidity.  There  is  no  possible  way  to 
check  the  lire  and  it  Is  believed  many  cattle  will 
perish.” 

The  acreage  and  production  of  barley  during  the 
present  year  in  Ontario,  Canada,  Is  officially  esti¬ 
mated  at  499,235  acres  and  13,276.586  bushels.  This  Is 
the  smallest  crop  raised  in  the  province  in  many 
years.  The  average  yearly  acreage  and  production 
during  the  past  10  years  have  been  743,245  acres  and 
19,349,251  bushels.  The  McKinley  tariff  has  caused 
the  decrease  by  practically  shutting  out  Canadian 
barley  from  the  American  markets. 

The  recent  reports  of  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  show  that  by  far  the  heaviest  percentage  of  loss 
among  hogs  occurs  in  the  South.  Georgia  leads  with 
a  loss  of  almost  10  per  cent,  while  Alabama,  Mlssis- 
slpi  and  Arkansas  are  not  far  behind.  The  fact  is 
attributed  not  so  much  to  the  neglect  with  which  hogs 
are  treated  In  the  South,  as  to  the  greater  prevalence 
of  disease  among  them  in  hot  weather  and  hot  cli¬ 
mates.  The  life  in  the  fields  and  woods,  together 
with  grass  feed,  should  tend  to  make  Southern  hogs 
healthier  than  Northern  corn-fed  animals. 

Peter  Dlllman,  a  27-vear-old  Prussian,  died  in  a 
Brooklyn  hospital  the  other  day  after  a  week  of  In¬ 
tense  suffering  from  glanders.  He  had  been  em¬ 
ployed  on  Barren  Island,  where  the  city  dumps  dead 
animals,  and  among  them  was  a  glandered  horse 
which  Dlllman  skinned.  He  contracted  the  disease 
through  a  small,  insignificant  sore  on  one  hand,  and 
had  suffered  for  some  time  before  seeking  hospital 


aid.  From  the  first,  of  course,  there  was  no  hope  of 
recovery.  All  glandered  horses  should  be  killed  and 
buried  deep  as  soon  as  the  disease  Is  discovered. 

A  large  meeting  of  manufacturers  and  farmers  was 
held  In  Rouen  the  other  day  to  protest  against  modi¬ 
fying  the  French  tariff.  A  resolution  was  passed 
urging  Parliament  to  remain  firm  against  proposals 
of  reduction,  as  the  imports  had  increased  and  ex¬ 
ports  has  decreased,  and,  as  economic  concessions 
had  failed  to  secure  the  friendship  of  the  foreign 
States  benefiting  from  them.  Bike  all  the  European 
farmers,  those  of  France  are  strongly  In  favor  of 
protection  for  home-raised  agricultural  products 
against  competition  with  those  from  this  and  other 
foreign  countries. 

The  Duke  of  Sutherland,  who  died  recently  at 
Dunrobln  Castle,  Scotland,  well  known  In  this  coun¬ 
try  from  the  fact  of  Ills  having  purchased  an  orange 
grove  In  Florida  three  or  four  years  ago,  was  the 
possessor  of  a  huge  estate  of  1,176,848  acres,  with  a 
rental  of  $325,600.  He  was  a  scientific  and  ardent 
agriculturist  and  managed  his  estates  on  the  broad¬ 
est  humanitarian  and  at  the  same  time  most  scien¬ 
tific  principles.  The  population  of  the  Duke’s  estate, 
as  taken  a  few  years  since,  was  nearly  24,000.  In  order 
to  satisfactorily  manage  the  estate.  It  was  divided 
into  three  districts,  each  under  a  superintendent, 
who  communicated  with  the  Duke  through  a  general 
agent 

CROP  AND  MARKET  NOTES. 

Cheese  Is  doing  very  well,  though  the  demand  is 
dull  at  present.  The  prices  are  very  well  maintained. 
Unless  butter  braces  up  a  little,  the  <  ffect  on  cheese 
will  not  be  good. 

The  butter  market  has  been  showing  signs  of  weak¬ 
ness.  It  Is  evident  that  the  hog  butter  men  are  get¬ 
ting  In  their  work  in  various  parts  of  the  country, 
swindling  consumers  and  driving  honest  goods  out  of 
the  market. 

There  are,  here  and  there  over  the  country,  stupid 
fruit  growers,  who  persist  In  sending  fruit  to  the 
commission  men,  so  poor  in  quality  that  it  will  not 
more  than  pay  for  the  freight.  One  dealer  has  a  lot 
of  18  barrels  of  apples  and  so  far  the  best  offer  he 
has  had  is  $5  for  the  lot.  They  would  have  been 
worth  more  than  that  to  feed  to  cattle  or  swine. 

It  Is  pleasant  to  note  that  Savoy  cabbage  seems  to 
be  constantly  In  our  markets  nowadays,  and  is  grad¬ 
ually  supplanting  the  coarser  kinds  among  dealers 
who  cater  to  the  best  trade.  Whole  loads  of  It  are 
frequently  seen  In  the  market  place  near  West 
Washington  market,  and  Its  pretty,  crinkly  heads 
adorn  almost  all  the  best  stands  throughout  the 
city. 

Telegrams  from  the  following  States  give  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Information  as  to  cotton.  South  Carolina: 
Crop  In  fair  condition;  quality  good,  yield  15per  cent 
below  last  year’s.  Virginia  ;  Only  a  few  southern 
counties  produce  any.  Acreage  25  per  cent  less  than 
last  year’s— about  two-thirds  of  a  crop.  Georgia  : 
Yield  from  half  to  a  trifle  more  of  an  average.  North 
Carolina:  Owing  to  decrease  In  acreage  and  In  the 
use  of  fertilizers  as  well  as  to  bad  weather  of  late, 
the  yield  will  probably  be  25  per  cent  less  than  last 
year.  Alabama  :  Decrease  of  20  per  cent  In  crop. 
Texas:  Decrease  In  acreage  from  20  to  23  per  cent; 
estimates  of  yield  range  from  1,650,000  to  2,000.000 
bales.  Upwards  of  78,000,000  more  bushels  of  corn 
have  probably  been  raised  in  the  South  this  year 
than  last.  This  will  curtail  to  that  extent  the  de¬ 
mand  for  Western  corn  south  of  Mason  and  Dixon’s 
line.  South  Carolina:  A  late  downpour  has  caused 
almost  Incalculable  damage  to  the  crop.  Drought 
and  rust  are  also  playing  havoc.  The  July  estimates 
should  be  reduced  from  25  to  20  per  cent.  Arkansas: 
In  the  lowlands  cotton  is  growing  all  to  stalks  with 
few  bolls.  The  army  worm  too  Is  Injuring  It. 


BEANS  AND  PEAS 


Marrow,  choice,  1891 . 2  20  @ — - 

Mediums,  choice,  1891 . 1  95  @2  00 

Pea,  choice,  1891 . 1  95  @2  0C 

White  Kidney,  choice,  1891 . 2  75  @2  80 

Red  Kidney,  choice,  1891  . 2  95  @3  00 

Yellow  Eye,  choice,  1891 . @ - 

Black  Turtle  Soup,  choice,  1891 .  —  @ - 

Blma  beans,  California  (60)  lbs.) . 2  00  @2  05 

Foreign  medium,  1891 . @ - 

Green  peas,  1891,  bbls.,  per  bush . 1  80  @1  85 

Green  peas,  1891,  bags,  per  bush . 1  75  @1  SO'’ 

CHEESE. 

State  factory,  full  cream— 

Fine . 10  @10)4 

White,  fine .  10  @— 

Good  to  choice .  9  @  9% 

Common  to  fair .  8  @9 

Part  Skims  Chenango  Co  ,  etc.,  choice 

colored .  6)4@  7 

Part  skims  prime .  4  @5 

Part  skims,  fair  to  good .  3  @  3)4 

Part  skims,  common .  2J4@  3 

Full,  skims . 1  @2 

BUTTER. 

STATU  AND  PBNN. 

Creamery,  Pails,  extra . 24  @2414 

Half  firkin  tubs— 

Fresh  extras .  23  @— 

Firsts . 20  @22 

Seconds . —  @— 

Welsh  tubs— 

Fresh  extras . 22  @— 

Firsts . 18  @19 

Seconds . 17  @18 


Creamery—  western. 

Elgin  extras .  . 

Other  Western  extras . 

Firsts  . 

Seconds  . 

Thirds . . 

Imitation  creamery— 

Firsts  . 

Seconds . . 

Thirds . 

Dairy  firsts . 

Seconds  . 

Factory  fresh,  extra . 

Firsts  . 

Seconds  . 

Fourths  to  thirds . 

Bolls . 

EGGS. 

N.  Y.  State  and  Penn,  new  laid  per  doz 

Western  fresh  gathered  choice . . 

Western  fresh  gathered,  fair  to  prime. . 

FRUITS— GREEN. 


.25 

@25)4 

25 

@- 

.22 

@23 

.20 

@21 

.18 

@19 

.19 

@20 

.16 

@18 

15 

@15)4 

18 

@19 

.15)4  @16 

17 

@— 

16 

@16)4 

.15 

@15)4 

.14 

@15 

@- 

.2?)4@23)4 
.2114  @22 
.20  @21 


Apples,  Duchess  of  O.,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 2  25@2  50 

Gravensteln,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 2  50@8  00 

King,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 2  25@2  75 

Baldwin,  per  d.  h.  bbl . . 1  50@2  00 

20  Oz,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 2  00@2  50 

M.  Blush,  d.  h..  per  bbl . 2  00@2  50 

Fall  Pippin,  per  d-h’d  bbl . 1  75@2  25 

Greening,  per  d.  h.  d,  bbl . 1  50@2  00 

Prime  open  headed,  bbl .  1  00@1  50 

Com.  and  wind-falls,  per  bbl .  50@1  00 

Pears,  Bartlett,  prime,  per  keg . 2  50@-  — 

Bartlett,  poor,  per  keg .  1  00@2  00 

Seckel,  prime,  per  bbl . 3  50@4  00 

Seckel,  poor  to  good,  per  bbl  . 2  00@3  00 

Seckel,  per  keg . 1  25@2  00 

Beurre  Bose,  per  bbl . 3  00@4  00 

Beurro  d’AnJou,  per  bbl . 2  50@3  50 

Boulse  Bonne,  per  bbl . 2  50@3  50 

Sheldon,  per  bbl . 2  50@3  50 

Kelffer,  per  bb . 1 . 2  25@2  75 

Other  table  kinds,  per  bbl . 2  00<33  00 

Common  cooking  kinds,  per  bbl . 1  50@2  00 

Quinces,  Apple,  per  bbl . 2  f>0@3  50 

Plums,  per  crate .  75@1  25 

Per  basket .  30@  Ik) 

Prunes,  W’n  N.  Y.  German,  per  10  lb  basket.  70@  80 

French,  per  10  lb  basket .  90@1  00 

Common,  per  10  lb  basket .  40®  60 

Peaches,  Jersey,  prime,  per  basket . 1  25@1  50 

Jersey,  plain,  per  basket .  50@1  00 

Jersey  culls,  per  basket .  25@  40 

Grapes,  Up-River  Concord,  per  ..lb .  1)4®  2)4 

Up-River  Delaware,  per  lb .  4@  6 

Up-River  Niagara,  per  lb  .  3@  5 

Up-River  Pockllngton,  per  lb .  3@  4 

Up-River  Martha,  per  lb .  2@  2)4 

Western  N.  Y.  Del.,  per  5  lb.  basket .  16@  20 

Niagara  W’n  N.  Y.,  per  5  lb  basket .  10@  20 

Salem  W’n  N.  Y.,  per  5  lb  basket .  12®  15 

Concord  W’n  N.  Y.,  per  5  lb  basket .  10@  13 

Concord  W’n  N.  Y.,  per  10  lb  basket .  15®  20 

Cranberries,  Cape  Cod.  per  bbl . 5  00@6  00 

Cape  Cod,  per  box . 1  75@2  25 

Chestnuts,  per  bushel  (60  lbs) . 7  00@7  50 

I’eanuts,  fancy  h.  p.,  per  lb .  4A@  4)4 

Extra,  h.  p.,  per  lb .  3 ‘4&  3)4 

Farmers,  per  lb .  2)4®  3)4 

Shelled,  Spanish  No.  1 .  5)|@  5)4 

Shelled,  Spanish  No.  2,  per  lb .  3)J@  3)4 

Shelled,  Va.  No.  1.  per  lb . 3)if@  3)4 

Shelled,  Va.  No.  2,  per  lb .  l%©  2 


FRUITS— DOMESTIC  DRIED 


HOPS. 


N.  Y.  State,  1891,  choice . 23  ffl— 

Fair  to  prime . 21)4@22)4 

Common . 20  @21 

N.  Y.  State,  1890,  choice . 13  @18 

Good  to  prime . —  @— 

Old  olds .  7  @10 

California,  1891  . 20  @23 

California,  1890 . 12  @17 

Pacific  Coast,  old  olds .  6  @10 

Bavarian . 47  @50 


GRASS  SEED. 


Clover .  10)4®  15 

Timothy . 100  @130 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay,  No.  1,  per  100  lbs . 90  @  — 

No.  2,  per  100  lbs . 85  @  — 

Shipping,  per  100  lbs . 65  @  — 

Clover,  mixed,  per  100  lbs . Ik)  @  66 

Clover,  per  100  lbs . —  @  — 

Hay,  salt,  per  100  lbs . 50  @  — 

Straw,  Bong  Rye,  per  100  lbs . 55  @  60 

Straw,  Short  Rye,  per  100  lbs . 35  @  40 

Straw,  Oat,  per  100  lbs . 16  @  55 

8traw,  Wheat,  per  100  lbs . 40  @  — 

POTATOES. 

Bong  Island  In  bulk . 1  8S@  2  12 

Jersey,  Prime . 1  75@  2  00 

Sweet,  Southern  yellow,  per  bbl  . 1  75@  -  — 

Jersey . 2  00@  2  50 

POUBTRY— BIVE. 

Spring  chickens,  local,  per  lb .  13)4®  14 

Western,  per  lb .  13  @  13)4 

Southern,  per  lb .  13  @  — 

Fowls,  Jersey,  State  and  Penn.,  per  lb. ..  14  @  14)4 

Western,  per  lb .  14  @  14)4 

S’n  and  So’western,  per  lb .  14  @  — 

Roosters,  mixed,  per  lb .  9  @  — 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb .  12  @  13 

Ducks,  N.  Y.,  N.  J.  &  Pa.,  per  pair .  70  @  90 

Western,  per  pair .  GO  @  76 

Southern,  per  pair .  50  @  60 

Geese,  Western,  per  pair . 1  25  @1  50 

S'n  and  Southwest’n.  per  pair .  1  12  @1  25 

Give,  pigeons,  per  pair .  30  @  40 


POUBTRY— DRESSED. 


Turkeys,  spring,  per  lb . 12  @14 

Old  mixed  weights,  prime . 14  @16 

Phlla.  chick’s,  3  to  3)4  lbs  to  pair,  per  lb . 18  @ — 

Chickens,  mixed  weights,  per  lb . 15  @17 

Western  chick’s,  dry  picked  choice,  per  lb  ..12  @13 

Chickens,  dry  picked  fair . 11  @11)4 

Chick's  scalded,  choice,  per  lb . 12)4@13 

Chick’s  scalded,  fair  to  good,  per  lb . 12  @— 

Chickens,  Inferior . 10  @— 

Fowls,  Western  prime  dry  picked . 12)4@13 

Western  prime,  scalded . 12  @— 

Western,  poor  to  fair . 11  @_ 

Old  Roosters .  8  @10 

Spring  Ducks,  per  lb,  Bong  Island . 16  @17 

Eastern,  per  lb . 16  @17 

Jersey  and  Up-River,  per  lb . 15  @16 

Old  ducks,  Jersey  and  Up-Itlver,  per  lb.. .  .11  @12 

Spring  ducks,  Western,  per  lb .  8  @10 

Old  ducks,  Western .  8  @10 

Spring  geese,  Eastern,  per  lb . 18  @19 

Tame  squabs,  white,  per  doz . 2  50@3  00 

Dark  and  poor,  per  doz . 1  75@2  00 

TABBOW. 

City  prime  ($2  for  hogsheads) .  4%@4)4 

Country  (packages  fresh) . . 4'A®4% 


Apples,  evaporated.  1891,  fancy . 

Evaporated,  1891,  choice . . 

Evaporated,  1891,  prime . 

Evaporated,  1891,  common  to  fair. . 

Southern  sliced,  1891,  prime . 

State  and  coarse  cut,  1891 . 

Southern  coarse  cut,  1891 . 

Chopped,  1891 . 

Cores  and  skins,  1891 . 

Peaches,  Georgia,  sun-dried,  1892 . 

N.  C.  peeled,  fancy . 

N.  C.  peeled,  choice . 

Southern  peeled,  common  to  prime 

Raspberries,  1892,  evaporated . 

1892,  sun-dried . 

Blackberries,  1891,  per  lb . 

Huckleberries,  1891,  per  lb . 

Cherries,  1892 . 

Cherries,  1891 . 

Plums,  State . 

Apricots,  Cal.,  1892,  per  lb . 

GINSENG 

Northern  and  Canada,  per  lb . 

Western  as  to  quality,  per  lb . 

Southern  as  to  quality . 

HONEY. 

White  clover,  1  lb.  bxs.,  per  lb . 

2  lb.  bxes.,  per  lb . 

Poor,  per  lb . 

Buckwheat,  1  lb.  bxs.,  per  lb . 

Buckwheat,  2  lb.  bxs.,  per  lb . 

Extracted,  per  lb . 

Extracted  Southern,  per  gallon . 


8)4@  - 

8  @  S'4 

7)4®  m 

6  @  7)4 
4  @  5 

i'A®  m 
-  @  - 
2)4@  m 
2  @  i'A 
16  @12 


.  -  @  - 
.19  @  - 


5  @ 


.19  @20 
.18  @19 


VEGETABBES. 

Cabbage,  B.  I.  and  J’y  Flat  Dutch  per  100.  3 

Cauliflower,  fancy,  per  bbl .  3 

Poor  to  good,  per  bbl .  1 

Celery,  per  doz.  roots . 

Corn,  Hackensack  fancy,  per  100 . 1 

Fair  to  good,  per  100 . 

Egg  plant,  Jersey,  per  bbl . 

Blma  beans,  jersey,  per  bag . 

Onions,  Conn,  white,  per  bbl .  2 

Conn,  yellow,  per  bbl .  2 

Conn  red,  per  bbl .  .  2 

State  and  Western  yellow,  per  bbl . 2 

Orange  Co.  red,  per  bbl .  1 

Jersey  and  B.  I.  yellow,  per  bbl .  2 

Peppers,  near-by,  per  bbl . 

Squash  Marrow,  per  bbl . 

Tomatoes.  Jersey,  per  box . 

Turnips,  B.  I.  and  Jersey  Russia,  per  bbB 


00® 

00® 

00® 

10@ 

00@ 

60@ 

75® 

75® 

00M 

25® 

00@ 

00@ 

50® 

00® 

40@ 

75® 

20® 

75@ 


5  00 
3  50 

2  50 
40 

1  25 
90 

1  00 

2  00 

3  00 
2  50 
2  25 
2  25 
2  00 
2  25 

75 
1  25 
30 
90 


.  ..15  @16^ 

Bran,  40  lb . 

60  lb . 

FEED. 

@  — 

....$2  75@3  10 
....  2  25@2  50 

Middlings,  80  lb . 

100  lb . 

QO  QC  I 

. . . .  2  20@2  40 

Hominy  Chop . . 

....10  @12 

Oil  meal . 

@1  26 
(rh~ 

Cotton-Beed  meal  . 

. 7)4@- 

MIBK. 

The  total  dally  supply  for  the  week  has  been  19,075 
cans  of  milk,  155  cans  of  condensed  milk  and  447  cans 
of  cream.  The  average  price  paid  for  the  surplus 
on  the  platform  has  been  $1.40  a  can  of  40  quarts. 

B^TO  FARMERS  ONLY. 

THE  BEST  AGRICULTURAL,  LIVE  STOCK,  AND  FAMILY  JOURNAL 
I IV  AMKIUOA! 

That  It  costs  more,  and  employs  better  editors  nnd  correspondents.  EVERY  ONE  of  our  writers  whs 
either  raised  on  a  farm  or  is  working  one  today,  la  order  to  prove  the  above  aiseTUons®  we  wiU  scnT 

-#*THE  OHIO  FARMER!#- 

Every  week  from  time  subscription  is  received,  until  Jan.  1,  1893, 

I^or  Only  lO  Cents. 

perTnanent'sub8crTber8.0t  Pay  f°r  th‘8  advertl8emcnt.  we  expect  to  KEEP  those  who  try  us  as 
__  ?et  Jwo  of  youJ’  friends  or  neighbors  to  send  with  you  we  will  send  your  miner  FltKF1 

State8°oreCanadaa’i ln°wme°tetter,  for*51"  W‘11  be  8ent  t0  a“Y  threc  !l,,ywhcri;  the  Unite* 

^*ONLY  20  CENTS! 

DO  NOT  WAIT,  but  SEND  YOUR  ORDERS  AT  ONCE . 
SAMPLES  FREE.  Regular  Price  $1  per  Year. 

N.  B,-We  will  send  the  paper  from  time  subscription  is  received  until 

January  I,  1894.  for  ONE  DOLLAR! 

Address  THE  OHIO  FARMER,  Cleveland,  O. 

References,  any  hank,  or  the  publishers  of  the  paper  In  which  this  advertisement  appears. 


The  Most  Progressive  Agricultural  Weekly  Paper  in  America. 

A  Paper  for  the  Farmer  from  Maine  to  California  and  from  Minnesota  to  Texas,  is  THE  PRACTICAL  FARMER  of  Philadelphia.  Established  in  1855.  You  need  it 

You  Can  Have  it  Every  Week  toJan’y  1st,  ’94,  for  $1.00. 

In  Clubs  of  Five,  75  cents  each,  with  Free  Copy  to  Club  Raiser. 

For  Free  Sample  Copies,  Address  THE  PRACTICAL  FARMER,  PHILADELPHIA,  PENNA. 


T.  II.  Terry  writes  for  no  other  publica¬ 
tion,  tli is  year  or  next. 

John  Gould  edits  the  Dairy  Department. 
Joseph  Meehan  edits  the  Horticultural. 
T.  Greiner  edits  “Short  Cuts.” 

Prof.  W.  F.  Massey  the  “Experience  Pool.” 
Over  one  hundred  different  correspondents, 
representing  the  best  practical  Agricultu¬ 
rists  in  America,  contribute  to  every  issue. 
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The  Dark  Side. 

Weeds!  weeds  !  weeds  !  weeds  ! 

Just  what  the  farmer  never  needs. 

But  what  the  farmer  always  nets, 

Destroying  half  his  planted  seeds, 

And  from  his  profit  sorely  bleeds, 

No  wonder  that  the  farmer  frets  ! 

Bugs  1  grubs  !  grubs  !  bugs  ! 

(.Just  when  the  agriculturist  hugs 
A  fond  belief,  as  round  he  prowls 
That  soon  he'll  pay  the  mortgage  thugs), 

Hat  up  his  crops,  defying  drugs— 

No  wonder  that  the  farmer  growls  1 
Ualn  1  drought  !  drought  !  rain  ! 

Drench  his  hay  and  burn  his  grain, 

And,  with  a  thousand  other  cares, 

Cows  and  colts  and  pigs  are  slain 
Bv  some  disease  none  can  explain— 

No  wonder  that  the  farmer  swears  ! 

Boys  !  girls  1  girls  !  boys  ! 

Fly  to  city  sights  and  noise, 

Nought  will  keep  them  on  the  farm. 

Hired  help  that  he  employs. 

Bob  him  of  hts  hopes  and  joys, 

And  break  the  farmer's  heart  and  arm. 

Down  !  down  !  down  !  down  1 
Tumble  the  markets  In  the  town, 

And  half  a  loaf  Is  hard  to  earn. 

No  wonder  that  a  settled  frown 
Comes  o’er  his  manly  features  brown— 

He  must  some  other  business  learn  1 
Tax  1  debt  1  debt !  tax  1 
In  spite  of  plow,  and  hoe.  and  ax, 

Bun  away  with  all  his  strength. 

Neighbors  jeer  and  call  him  lax, 

And  try  to  quench  the  “  smoking  flax  ” — 

No  wonder  that  he’s  down  at  length  ! 

Blizzard  !  blight  1  wind  1  hall  ! 

Swindle  1  lire  !  foreclosure  !  sale  ! 

Dog  the  farmer's  steps  about— 

But  let  us  hope,  If  actions  fall, 

HoneBt  motives  will  avail— 

A  light  that  never  will  go  out  ! 

THOMAS  FARDON. 

Odds  and  Ends. 

Straightening  Oriental  Eyes. — Sev¬ 
eral  German  and  American  doctors  are 
said  to  be  malting-  fortunes  in  Japan  by 
fixing-  the  eyes  of  the  Japanese  so  they 
will  look  more  like  Caucasian  optics.  A 
writer  in  the  Medical  Times  says  : 

The  Japanese  show  the  traces  of  their 
Mongolian  origin  more  plainly  in  the 
shape  of  their  eyelids  than  in  the  color  of 
their  skin,  and  those  who  can  afford  it 
are  ridding  themselves  of  this  unmis¬ 
takable  evidence  of  their  despised  ances¬ 
try  by  submitting  to  a  simple  and  com¬ 
paratively  painless  operation,  which  con¬ 
sists  in  the  surgeon  slitting  the  outer  rim 
of  the  eyelids  in  a  straight  line  for  the 
barest  infinitesimal  part  of  an  inch.  The 
wound  is  then  covered  with  a  thin  piece 
of  chemically  prepared  sticking-plaster, 
the  faithful  subject  of  the  Mikado  goes 
on  about  his  business  as  if  nothing  had 
happened,  and,  in  a  few  days,  the  wound 
is  healed  and  he  looks  on  his  envious  fel¬ 
lows  through  lids  as  straight  as  the 
American’s. 

Pigs  on  a  Spree. — The  Lewiston  Jour¬ 
nal  tells  of  a  drove  of  pigs  that  roamed 
over  the  clam  flats  near  Saco,  Me.,  living 
chiefly  on  clams  which  they  dug  them¬ 
selves.  Nearby  was  a  store  where  cherry 
rum  was  made  and  sold.  One  day,  in 
clearing  out,  a  lot  of  old  cherries  were 
dumped  upon  the  fiats  at  low  tide. 

This  rubbish  was  soon  discovered  by 
these  greedy,  half-starved  hogs.  The 
cherries  proved  to  be  a  precious  morsel 
for  them,  and  were  devoured  at  once. 
The  effect  was  ludicrous  in  the  extreme 
at  first.  They  began  to  run  and  caper 
and  fight  and  root  and  cut  up  all  manner 
of  ridiculous  manceuvres,  until  finally 
the  rum  in  the  cherries  became  too  much 
for  them,  and  down  they  lay  upon  the 
flats  at  nearly  low  water,  dead  drunk. 
Soon  the  tide  turned  and  began  to  flow 
in.  An  alarm  was  given,  and  the  neigh¬ 
bors  hastened  to  the  scene  with  whips, 
brooms,  clubs,  and  all  manner  of  per¬ 
suaders,  which  were  used  lustily,  but 
without  effect.  The  hogs  would  not 
budge  an  inch,  the  tide  swallowed  them 
up,  and  the  Saco  harbor  for  days  after 
was  full  of  dead  hogs. 

Old  Time  Postal  Rates. — Uncle  Sam 
will  now  carry  a  letter  from  Portland  to 
San  Francisco  for  two  cents.  This  was 
his  rate  78  years  ago — and  he  made  less 
money  at  it  too  : 

For  every  single  letter  by  land,  for  40 
miles,  8  cents ;  90  miles,  10  cents ;  150 
miles,  12%  cents;  300  miles,  17  cents; 
500  miles,  20  cents,  and  for  more  than  500 
miles,  25  cents.  No  allowance  to  be 
made  for  intermediate  miles.  Every 
double  letter  is  to  pay  double  the  said 
rates  ;  every  triple  letter,  triple  ;  every 
packet  weighing  one  ounce,  at  the  rate 
of  four  single  letters  each  ounce.  Every 
ship  letter  originally  received  at  an  office 
for  delivery,  six  cents.  Magazines  and 
pamphlets,  not  over  50  miles,  one  cent 
per  sheet ;  over  50  miles,  and  not  exceed¬ 


ing  100  miles,  1%  cent  per  sheet;  over 
100  miles,  two  cents  per  sheet. 

Lynching  a  Rat. — A  writer  in  the 
Manchester  (England)  Times  tells  how  a 
rat  was  punished  for  unintentionally  de¬ 
ceiving  its  neighbors  : 

In  the  neighborhood  of  a  York  village 
the  other  day,  a  gentleman,  looking  over 
a  wall,  saw  a  dead  hen  in  the  field.  Pre¬ 
sently  a  rat  ran  up,  sniffed  at  the  defunct 
fowl  with  much  satisfaction,  and  went 
away  in  some  haste.  The  onlooker,  who 
is  a  student  of  natural  history,  knew 
what  that  meant,  and  removed  the  hen 
from  the  spot.  In  a  minute  or  two  the 
rat  came  back  with  half  a  dozen  friends, 
with  the  evident  intention  of  removing 
the  carcass  for  future  use.  Arrived  at 
the  spot  where  the  fowl  had  lain  the  rat 
raised  a  loud  squeak  of  astonishment  at 
its  absence.  In  a  trice  the  other  rats  fell 
upon  him  so  savagely  that  they  left  him 
dead  on  the  field,  as  a  warning  not  to 
play  practical  jokes  with  his  friends. 

Animal  Friendship.  —  Almost  every 
farmer  has  noticed  that  his  animals  have 
likes  and  dislikes  for  other  members  of 
the  barnyard.  Horses  especially  do  not 
like  to  be  left  alone.  Our  own  mare 
when  taken  from  her  four  stable  com¬ 
panions  and  put  by  herself  in  her  new 
home  evidently  pined  and  grieved  for  her 
old  friends.  The  London  Standard  gives 
these  illustrations : 

One  of  the  runners  in  this  year’s  Derby, 
a  colt  named  Galeopsis,  had  for  some 
time  before  the  race  shown  symptoms  of 
distress  and  uneasiness,  amounting  to 
positive  melancholy,  and  not  attributable 
to  any  physical  cause.  A  goat  and  kid 
were  procured,  and  judiciously  intro¬ 
duced  to  the  stable,  the  result  being  thus 
described  by  an  eye  witness :  ‘  Galeopsis 
seemed  to  take  much  interest  in  them 
until  the  goat  died  ;  but  the  kid  remains, 
and  the  horse  now  vastly  diverts  himself 
by  lifting  the  little  creature  up  by  the 
back  of  its  neck  with  its  teeth,  putting 
it  down  in  the  manger,  carefully  placing 
it  on  the  ground  again  after  a  while,  and 
then  repeating  the  operation.’  There  is 
an  interesting  record  of  the  strange  dis¬ 
like  entertained  by  a  pony  for  a  particu¬ 
lar  horse  with  which  it  was  brought  into 
daily  contact,  and  the  extraordinary 
friendship  formed  by  it  for  a  calf  in  the 
same  meadow.  The  pony  and  calf  be¬ 
came  inseparable,  showing  their  mutual 
regard  in  many  diverting  ways,  greatly 
to  the  annoyance  of  the  calf’s  mother, 
who,  not  unnaturally,  evinced  the  utmost 
jealousy  and  resentment.  Gilbert  White 
relates  how  a  horse  and  hen,  spending 
much  of  their  time  together  in  a  lonely 
orchard,  also  became  the  fastest  of 
friends.  ‘  The  fowl  would  approach  the 
horse  with  notes  of  complacency,  rub¬ 
bing  herself  gently  against  his  legs, 
whilst  the  horse  would  look  down  with 
satisfaction,  and  move  with  the  greatest 
caution  and  circumspection  lest  he  should 
trample  on  his  diminutive  companion.’ 

“  Milk  takes  more  lives  than  whisky,” 
says  the  American  Grocer,  which  state¬ 
ment  is  the  veriest  nonsense.  Without 
doubt  milk  is  occasionally  sold  which  is 
not  desirable,  or  that  may  be  contamin 
ated  with  disease  germs.  But  the  dan¬ 
ger  is  greatly  exaggerated.  It  is  just 
now  the  fashionable  fad  to  talk  learn¬ 
edly  about  germs,  bacteria  and  bacilli 
and  a  very  large  part  of  the  literature 
on  the  subject  is  bosh.  But  no  one  will 
question  the  murderous  work  of  whisky 
and  its  numerous  relatives  of  other 
names.  This  poison  goes  on  with  its 
work  from  year  to  year  and  never  stops. 
It  sweeps  an  army  into  the  grave  for 
every  individual  that  is  harmed  through 
the  instrumentality  of  milk.  Our  es¬ 
teemed  contemporary  should  not  indulge 
in  such  sweeping  statements. 

A  Mental  Alibi.  —  Harper’s  gives 
this  conversation  between  a  Kentucky 
negro  and  his  old  master  ; 

“  Where  are  you  going,  Jim  ?  ” 

“I  just  gwine  down  to  Gareysville, 
suli.” 

“Why,  what  is  going  on  in  Gareys¬ 
ville,  Jim  ?  ” 

“  Dar  gwine  be  a  big  chu’ch  meeting 
dar  dis  evenin’,  suh  ;  dey  gwine  try  me, 
and  say  dey  gwine  tu’n  me  out  de  chu’ch.” 

“Turn  you  out  of  the  church,  Jim? 
Why,  what  have  you  been  doing  ?  ” 

“  Wal,  suh,  I  danced  a  little  at  de  frolic 
we  hed  up  de  road  here  t’other  night. 
And  dey  gwine  tu’n  me  out,  dey  say,  ’cos 
I  danced.” 

‘  Well,  good-by,  Jim,”  said  the  gen¬ 
tleman,  turning  back  toward  his  home. 
“  Good  luck  to  you.  I  hope  you’ll  come 
out  all  right.” 


“  Good-by,  Mars’  Bud.  Don’t  you  be¬ 
lieve  but  I  gwine  come  out  all  right.” 
And  so  the  negro  went  his  way. 

Two  days  thereafter  the  gentleman 
reports  that  he  was  just  passing  out  of 
his  gate  into  the  road  when  up  came 
Jim,  all  radiant  and  jubilant. 

“  Well,  Jim,”  he  said,  “did  you  come 
out  all  right?  I  suppose  so  from  your 
looks.” 

“Yes,  suh;  dat  I  did  I’s  all  right; 
dey  nuvver  tun’ed  me  out.” 

“  Why,  Jim,  how  did  you  manage  it  ? 
You  told  me  you  did  dance  at  the  frolic.” 

“  Yes,  suh,  I  did;  and  I  nuvver  denied 
’fore  de  cote  dat  I  did  dance  ;  but  I  jist 
proved  to  'em  dat  I  was  so  drunk  1  nuvver 
knowed  what  I  was  doin',  and  so  of  co’se 
dey  couldn’t  tu’n  me  out.” 

THE  FABMEB’S  YEAB. 

In  spring,  we  plow  and  seed, 

In  summer,  weed  and  prune; 

And  garner  in  our  golden  meed 
Beneath  the  autumn  moon. 

In  Spring  we  watch  for  frost; 

In  summer,  pray  for  rain; 

And  watch,  lest  all  our  labor’s  lost, 

In  autumn,  frost  again. 

In  winter,  by  the  hearth, 

We  plan  the  coming  year, 

And  laugh  at  Borea’s  icy  wrath. 

Amid  our  bard-earn’d  cheer. 

— CLIFFORD  PERLEY  THAYER. 

*  *  * 

A  Winter  Crop,  or  its  equivalent,  that 
is,  a  good  income,  may  be  secured  by  any 
active  person  in  working  for  The  Rural 
New- Yorker. 


THE  FEEBLE  MOTHER  and  the  WEAKLY 
CHILD  will  be  alike  benefited  by  the  use  of  Jayne’s 
Tonic  Vermifuge,  taken  perseverlnglv  an  hour 
after  meals.  For  the  Liver  use  the  Painless  Sugar- 
Coated  Sanative  Pills.— Adv. 


JUST 

THE 

THING 

FOR 

LEARNERS. 

THE  NEW  BOTANY.  —  A  Lecture  on 

the  Best  Method  of  Studying  and  Teaching 
Botany.  Valuable  to  Students  and  Amateurs, 
being  a  Useful  Guide  In  Studying  “  The  Beauti¬ 
ful  Science.”  By  W.  J.  Beal  (M.Sc.,  Ph.D.), 
Professor  of  Botany,  Agricultural  College,  Michi¬ 
gan.  Third  Edition,  Enlarged  and  Revised. 
Price,  25  cents. 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO., 
Times  Building,  New  York. 


THIS 


Low-Down’’  Milk  Wagon 

OSSySjKIl 


—  X  PATENTED);  — 

IS  BUILT  BY  THE 

PARSONS  “LOW-DOWN”  WAGON  CO., 

EARLVILLE  N  Y. 


MILK  CONSUMERS  appreciate  milk  purified 
OF  ALL  ODORS  OF  ANIMAL,  STABLE  OR  FEED; 
ODORS  OF  TURNIPS,  CABBAGE,  ENSILAGE, 
MUSTARD,  RAG  WEED.  COTTON  SEED,  BREWERS’ 
GRAINS,  APPLE  POMACE,  ETC.,  ETC.,  ACCOMPLISHED 
BY  USE  OF 

HILL’S  MILK  AERATOR. 


PROGRESSIVE  DAIRYMEN'  ARE  RAPIDLY  ADOPTING 
T  H  If U  STAN  DA  RD  M  ACHIXE .  CATALOGUE  FREE  TO 
DAIRYMEN.  ADDRESS 

E.  L.  HILL,  WEST  UPTON,  MASS. 


STAR  MILK 

AND 

CREAM  COOLER 

Made  of  Brass  and  Copper, 
without  end-plates.  Free  and 
open  corrugations.  No  cor¬ 
ners  to  clean.  Cools  within 
two  degrees  of  water  used. 
Best  Cooler  on  the  market. 

Send  for  circular. 

EVANS  &  HETJEINGS, 
H  ADDON  Ft  ELD,  N.  J. 


nilTTm  Parchment  lined  palls  for  from  3  to  10 
Kill  IrK  lbs.  Send  for  terms.  Detroit  Paper 
UU  I  I  Lilt  Package  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
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♦  RIPANS  TABULES  regulate! 

•  the  stomach,  liver  and  bowels,  pun- $ 


*  Price,  $2 j  sample,  15c.  At  Drui 
»  RIPANS  CHEM1C  "  ~ 


fy  the  blood,  are  safe  and  effectual ;  * 
the  best  medicine  known  for  bilious-  * 
ness,  constipation,  dyspepsia,  foul 1 
breath,  headache, mental  depression, 
painful  digestion,  bad  complexion 
and  all  diseases  caused  by  failure  of 
the  stomach,  liver  or  Dowels  to  per 
jr  functions.  Persons  given  to  over- 
by  taking  one  after  each  meal. 

!.  At  Dniggists,  or  sent  by  mail 

AL  CO.,  10  Spruce  St.,  New  York 

-  -  -  -  * 


PLAYS 


Dialogues,  Speakers,  for  School, 
Club  and  Parlor  Catalogue  free. 
T.  DENISON. Publisher, Chicago. 


Money  Books. 

The  Business  Hen;  Breeding  and  Feed¬ 
ing-  Poultry  for  Profit. — By  H.  W. 
Colling  wood,  P.  H.  Jacobs,  J.  H. 
Drevenstedt,  C.  6.  Cooper,  C.  S. 
Valentine,  Arthur  D.  Warner,  Henry 
Stewart,  Philander  Williams,  James 
Rankin,  Henry  Hales,  I.  K.  Felch, 
Dr.  F.  L.  Kilborne,  C.  H.  Wyckoff, 
H.  S.  Babcock,  C.  E.  Chapman,  etc. 

We  believe  that  this  little  book  will  meet  with  a 
hearty  reception  at  the  hands  of  all  of  that  vast  num¬ 
ber  of  people  who  are  interested  in  the  doings  of  “the 
little  American  hen,  ’  and  especially  In  the  methods 
by  which  practical  poultrymen  make  her  so  profitable 
an  egg  and  meat  machine.  Price,  cloth,  75  cents; 
paper,  40  cents. 

The  Now  Potato  Culture. — By  Elbert 
S.  Carman,  editor  of  The  Rural 
New-Yorker;  originator  of  the  Fore¬ 
most  of  Potatoes — Rural  New-Yorker 
No.  2.  This  book  gives  the  result  of 
15  years’  experiment  work  on  the 
Rural  Grounds 

How  to  Increase  the  crop  without  corresponding 
cost  of  production.  Manures  and  Fertilizers.  The 
Soil.  Depth  of  Planting.  Seed.  Culture.  The  Rural 
Trench  System.  Varieties,  etc.  It  Is  respectfully 
submitted  that  these  experiments  at  the  Rural 
Grounds  have,  directly  and  Indirectly,  thrown  more 
light  upon  the  various  problems  Involved  In  success¬ 
ful  potato  culture  than  any  other  experiments  which 
have  been  carried  on  In  America.  Price,  cloth,  75 
cents;  paper,  40  cents. 

Chemicals  and  Clover. — Rural  Library 
Series.  (105th  thousand)  By  H.  W 
COLLINGWOOD. 

A  concise  and  practical  discussion  of  the  all-in. 
portant  topic  of  commercial  fertilizers,  In  connection 
with  green  manuring  In  bringing  up  worn-out  soils, 
and  In  general  farm-practice.  Price,  paper,  20  cents. 

Practical  Farm  Chemistry. — A  Prac¬ 
tical  Handbook  of  Profitable  Crop- 
Feeding  written  for  Practical  Men. — 
By  T.  Greiner. 

Part  I.  The  Raw  Materials  of  Plant-Food.  Part 
II.  The  Available  Sources  of  Supply.  Part  III. 
Principles  of  Economic  Application,  or  Manuring  for 
Money.  A  concise,  practical  work,  written  In  simple 
style,  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  practical  farmer. 
Perhaps  the  best  and  most  understandable  book  yet 
written.  Price,  cloth.  $1. 

The  Nursery  Book. — By  L.  n.  Bailey: 
assisted  by  several  of  the  most  skill¬ 
ful  propagators  in  the  world.  In 
fact,  it  is  a  careful  compendium  of 
the  best  practice  in  all  countries.  It 
contains  107  illustrations,  showing 
methods,  processes  and  appliances. 
How  to  Propagate  over  2,000  varieties  of  shrubs, 
trees  and  herbaceous  or  soft-stemmed  plants:  the 
process  for  each  being  fully  described.  All  this  and 
much  more  Is  fully  told  In  the  Nursery  Book.  Over 
300  pages,  ltimo.  Price,  cloth,  SI.  Pocket  style,  paper 
narrow  margins,  50  cents. 

Horticulturist’s  Rule-Book. — By  L,  H. 
Bailey.  It  contains,  in  handy  and 
concise  form,  thousands  of  rules  and 
recipes  required  by  gardeners,  fruit¬ 
growers,  truckers,  florists,  farmers. 
Insects  and  diseases,  with  preventives  and  reme¬ 
dies.  Waxes  and  washes,  cements,  paints,  etc.  Seed 
Tables.  Planting  tables.  Maturity  and 
Yields.  Keeping  and  storing  fruits  and  vegetables. 
Propagation  of  Plants.  Standard  Measures 
and  Sizes.  Water  held  in  pipes  and  tanks.  Effect 
of  wind  in  cooling  glass  roofs.  Weights,  per  bushel. 
Labels.  Rules  of  nomenclature.  Rules  for  exhibi¬ 
tion.  Weather  signs  and  protection  from  frost.  Col¬ 
lecting  and  Preserving.  Chemical  Composition 
of  Fruits  and  Vegetables;  Seeds  and  Fertilizers; 
Solis  and  Minerals.  Names  and  Histories:  Vege¬ 
tables  which  have  different  names  In  England  and 
America.  Names  of  fruits  and  vegetables  In  various 
languages.  Glossary.  Calendar,  etc.,  etc.  Price, 
In  pliable  cloth  covers,  only  50  cents.  New  edition  In 
cloth  covers,  $1;  paper,  60  cents. 

Annals  of  Horticulture  for  1891. — By 
L.  H.  Bailey. 

As  a  work  of  reference  for  all  students  of  plants 
and  nature,  this  Is  Invaluable.  An  especial  feature 
is  a  census  of  cultivated  plants  of  American  origin. 
This  Includes  ornamentals  and  esculents,  and  has 
hundreds  of  entries.  The  novelties  of  1891,  tools  and 
conveniences  of  the  year,  directories,  recent  horti¬ 
cultural  literature,  and  other  chapters  on  the  various 
departments  of  horticultural  effort,  are  well  worth 
many  times  the  cost  of  the  book.  (Illustrated.) 
Price,  full  cloth,  SI  {  paper,  GO  cts.  (The  series  now 
comprises  the  Issues  for  1889,  *90  and  ’91;  all  at  same 
price  as  above  ) 

Howto  Plant  a  Place  (10th  revised  edition.) 

— By  Elias  A.  Long. 

A  brief  treatise  Illustrated  with  more  than  00  orig¬ 
inal  engravings,  and  designed  to  cover  the  various 
matters  pertaining  to  planting  a  place.  Following 
are  the  leading  divisions:  Some  reasons  for  planting; 
What  constitutes  judicious  planting;  Planning  a 
place  for  planting;  How  and  what  to  order  for  plant¬ 
ing;  the  soli  In  which  to  plant;  Caring  for  the  stock 
before  planting;  On  the  sowing  of  seeds;  After  plant¬ 
ing;  Future  management  of  the  plants.  Just  the 
thing  for  the  busy  man.  Price,  cloth.  20  cents. 
Window  Gardening. — Written  by  ex¬ 
pert  flower  and  plant  growers.  Covers 
every  phase  of  plant  culture  in  the 
house. 

A  lot  of  delightful  and  practical  articles  and  pleas¬ 
ing  Illustrations— all  on  Window  Gardening— make  up 
Ibis  pretty  little  work.  Price,  10  cents. 
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Live  Stock  Matters 

FORKFULS  OF  FACTS. 

Stamp  on  the  corners  and  edges  of  the 
silo. 

Clear  the  way  for  the  Guernseys — ye 
dairy  breeds. 

Don’t  let  that  idle  hull  pass  the  win¬ 
ter  doing  nothing. 

Don’t  let  the  cows  take  cold  in  the 
chilling  fall  rains — that  is,  if  we  are  to 
have  any  rains  this  year. 

We  spayed  a  few  cows  which  had  be¬ 
come  dry  and  which  we  wished  to  fatten 
for  beef.  They  gained  in  flesh  very  fast. 

MILLER  A  SIBLY. 

Here  are  W.  H.  Gilbert’s  reasons  for 
thinking  the  dash  churn  is  not  equal  to 
other  forms : 

Because  it  will  not,  as  a  rule,  recover 
as  much  fat  from  the  cream.  There  is 
always  some  cream  left  sticking  to  the 
sides  of  the  churn.  The  dasher,  passing 
up  and  down  directly  through  the  center 
of  the  churn,  does  not  disturb  this,  and 
it  goes  off  in  the  butter-milk.  A  square 
box  or  barrel-form  of  churn,  without  any 
“inside  fixings,”  will  produce  the  best 
results  as  well  as  do  the  most  rapid  work. 

Smut  on  Corn  Stalks. — I  have  always 
wintered  my  cows  and  heifers  on  corn 
stalks  without  removing  the  smut,  and 
have  never  seen  any  bad  effects.  Gen¬ 
erally  from  six  to  ten  heifers  and  from 
10  to  12  older  cows  drop  their  calves  in 
the  spring  and  none  has  ever  aborted. 
Smut  on  corn  certainly  does  not  pro¬ 
duce  abortion  here,  in  Pulaski  County, 
Va.  I  have  always  heard  that  smut  would 
produce  abortion  in  cows  ;  but  such  a 
thing  is  unknown  here,  as  I  have  talked 
to  several  of  my  neighbors  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  B.  F.  MOREHEAD. 

Flavored  Eggs. — J.  H.  Drevenstedt  in 
Fancier’s  Journal  gives  this  bit  of  infor¬ 
mation  : 

Some  years  ago,  when  we  bought  eggs 
from  farmers  to  ship  to  the  city,  we 
found  the  largest  and  best-looking  eggs 
at  a  farm  adjoining  a  slaughter-house. 
The  owner  of  the  hens  fed  corn  princi¬ 
pally,  and  his  hens  having  free  range 
naturally  found  in  the  slaughter-house 
refuse  a  rich  feast.  Notwithstanding 
the  freshly  gathered  eggs  and  the  rich 
yolks  they  contained,  complaint  was 
made  that  the  eggs  were  “  not  fresh.” 
Investigation  proved  that  the  refuse  of 
the  slaughter-house  had  tainted  the  eggs, 
and  even  the  freshest  of  the  latter  did 
not  escape  the  unpleasant  odor.  That’s 
why  we  should  hesitate  to  feed  onions  as 
a  regular  daily  ingredient  of  the  food. 

Spaying  Spoiled  this  Cow. — We  have 
one  cow  that  has  been  spayed.  She  was 
a  very  extra  good  cow  about  eight  years 
old  and  as  I  could  not  get  her  with  calf, 
she  was  spayed  in  the  hope  that  she 
would  give  a  good  mess  of  milk  for  two 
or  three  years.  Her  flow  of  milk  has  in¬ 
creased  and  to  all  appearances  it  is  as  rich 
as  ever.  Thirteen  pounds  of  her  milk 
formerly  made  a  pound  of  butter,  and 
wishing  to  know  if  there  was  any  differ¬ 
ence,  her  milk  was  set  separate  and 
churned.  We  could  get  from  it  no  but¬ 
ter  that  we  could  gather.  Thinking 
there  might  have  been  something  wrong 
in  the  manipulation  of  the  milk,  we  re¬ 
peated  the  experiment  with  the  same 
result.  This  is  all  the  experience  I  have 
had  with  spayed  cows.  a.  devereux. 

Early  Birds  to  Catch  Eggs.— On  page 
631  of  The  It.  N.-Y.  are  some  records  from 
the  Canadian  Experiment  Farm  as  to  the 
age  at  which  pullets  begin  laying,  and 
the  inquiry  is  made  as  to  who  can  beat 
them.  I  can,  and  do  so  easily.  My  first 
hatch  this  season  was  made  on  April  16, 
and  the  first  pullet  laid  on  August  17, 
when  four  months  and  one  day  old.  My 
second  hatch  was  made  on  May  8,  and  the 
first  pullet  laid  from  that  hatch  on  Sep¬ 
tember  4,  when  four  days  less  than  four 
months  of  age.  My  third  hatch  was 
made  on  May  30,  and  the  first  pullet  from 
that  hatch  laid  on  September  26  when 
four  days  less  than  four  months  of  age. 
My  fourth  hatch  was  on  June  21  and  the 
pullets  are  now  but  little  more  than  three 
months  old,  and  are  as  promising  as  the 
others  at  their  age.  Now  while  these 
chicks  have  always  had  fairly  good  care 


in  every  other  respect,  they  have  until 
quite  recently  been  very  much  crowded, 
being  kept  in  lots  of  from  250  to  300  and 
even  400  when  quite  small,  in  apartments 
12x20  feet  with  a  park  2x8  rods.  They 
are  an  unusually  strong  and  healthy  lot, 
and  of  the  first  hatch  more  than  half  of 
the  pullets  are  now  laying,  with  the  rest 
SOOn  to  follow.  C.  H.  WYCKOFF. 

Golden  Spangled  IIamburgs.  —  A 
reader  asking  for  those  who  have  this 
breed,  says  :  “  I  had  the  breed  in  Eng¬ 

land  fully  25  years,  and  always  found 
them  satisfactory,  being  good  layers,  and 
especially  well  flavored  on  the  table. 
Some  of  my  friends  used  to  delare  that 
they  had  quite  a  game  flavor.  They  are 
the  prettiest  of  all  fowls  to  look  at.  They 
are  called  pheasant  fowls  in  some  parts 
of  England,  they  having  the  spangled 
markings  of  a  pheasant  cock’s  breast. 
Those  I  had  were  good,  medium-sized 
fowls,  nearly  as  large  as  Dorkings,  and 
larger  than  the  Silver-Spangled  or  Pen¬ 
cilled  IIamburgs.” 

H.  C.  Farnum,  of  Detroit,  Mich., 
writes:  “  I  closed  a  deal  yesterday  with 
Senator  T.  W.  Palmer,  proprietor  of  the 
‘Log  Cabin  Stock  Farm,’  Detroit,  Mich., 
for  the  entire  ‘  Log  Cabin  ’  stud  of  Per- 
cheron  horses.  In  the  lot  is  the  cele¬ 
brated  Fenelon,  2682  (38),  and  about  a 
dozen  very  finely  bred  mares,  got  to¬ 
gether  by  Mr.  C.  S.  Dola,  of  Illinois,  and 
subsequently  sold  to  Senator  Palmer. 
This  stock,  with  ‘  Island  Home  ’  stud  of 
Percheron  and  French  Coach  horses,  will 
place  me  in  first-class  shape  for  the  com¬ 
ing  season’s  trade,  as  I  think  that,  with 
the  acquired  reputation  of  ‘  Island 
Home  ’  and  the  present  addition,  I  shall 
be  able  to  please  the  most  exacting.” 

Selling  Guernsey  Milk. — A.  L. 
Crosby,  a  Jersey  breeder,  pays  this  trib¬ 
ute  to  the  Guernsey  : 

Milk  selling,  for  consumption  in 
cities,  is  gradually  coming  to  the  point 
where  quality  tells;  heretofore,  milk  has 
been  milk,  and  poor  stuff  at  that,  and 
for  the  general  run  of  consumers  it  will 
remain  so  for  an  indefinite  time,  perhaps, 
but  there  is  a  class  of  consumers  who  are 
willing  to  pay  an  extra  price  for  milk  of 
an  extra  quality,  and  this  class  is  rapidly 
increasing.  Selling  Guernsey  milk  to 
this  class  of  people  will  pay  much  better 
than  to  make  butter  out  of  it.  Some 
Jersey  men  are  now  doing  this  very  thing, 
and  as  they  have  continued  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  for  years,  they,  presumably,  are 
making  more  money  than  if  they  made 
butter.  But  the  Guernsey  possesses  ad¬ 
vantages  for  this  line  of  business  that 
the  Jersey  doesn’t;  her  extra  yield  of 
milk  and  the  extra  coloring  she  puts  into 
it,  are  factors  that  place  her  at  the  head 
of  the  gilt-edged  milk  cow  procession. 
The  Guernsey  may  be  said  to  possess  two 
serviceable  strings  to  her  bow,  and,  thus 
far,  she  is  in  the  lead. 

An  African  Sheep. — A  writer  in  the 
Wool  Grower  tells  this  queer  story  about 
a  sheep : 

Some  two  years  ago  a  friend  of  mine 
in  Boston,  having  an  interest  in  an  old 
delapidated  vessel  just  arrived  from  the 
coast  of  Africa,  invited  me  to  walk  down 
to  the  wharf  with  him  and  take  a  look  at 
what  was  left  of  her.  On  our  arrival, 
the  first  thing  that  attracted  my  atten¬ 
tion  was  a  little  black  object  running 
around  the  deck.  I  was  informed  that 
it  was  an  African  sheep  taken  aboard 
with  others  to  be  slaughtered  for  food, 
and  this  one  being  so  poor  in  flesh  they 
considered  it  worthless.  I  bought  it 
from  the  steward  as  a  curiosity  and  sent 
it  to  my  farm.  It  being  a  ewe,  I  tried  to 
induce  several  sea  captains  to  get  it  a 
mate,  but  failed.  I  put  it  in  a  pen  with 
some  young  calves.  As  the  latter  ma¬ 
tured  they  were  removed  and  others 
substituted.  With  every  new  arrival 
this  little  black  imp  would  have  a  fight. 
She  would  butt  the  calf  into  subjection, 
but  sometimes  it  would  take  more  than 
a  day  to  conquer.  After  this  she  would 
jump  onto  the  calf’s  back  and  stand  there 
and  chew  her  cud  until  she  wanted  to  do 
something  else.  When  the  calf  was  fed 
she  would  go  for  her  share,  and  nothing 
could  prevent  her  getting  it.  Last  week 
this  queer  specimen  of  a  sheep  dropped 
a  little  black  and  white  ewe  lamb  about 
the  size  of  a  small  coney  rabbit.  The 
lamb  is  well  developed,  smart  and  all 
right  in  every  particular.  The  African 
sheep  has  no  wool.  It  has  a  sort  of  curly 
hair,  more  like  goat’s  hair,  not  very 
coarse  and  a  little  curly. 


Speaking  of  feeding  grain  to  cows 
while  they  are  being  milked,  J.  D.  Smith 
tells  this  story  in  Hoard’s  Dairyman  : 

Some  years  ago,  my  wife  and  I  took  a 
little  trip  away,  being  gone  about  three 
weeks.  We  left  one  cow,  giving,  I  pre¬ 
sume,  as  much  as  25  pounds  of  milk  a 
day.  When  I  returned,  my  father-in- 
law,  who  had  milked  the  cow,  informed 
me  that  she  was  nearly  dry ;  said  she  be¬ 
gan  drying  up  rightaway  on  our  going 
away.  As  I  had  always  milked  this  cow 
myself,  I  supposed  it  due  to  the  change 
of  milkers,  but  she  gave  me  but  very  lit¬ 
tle  milk.  I  then  began  feeding  her  a 
grain  ration  when  I  milked  her,  and  was 
surprised  at  the  increased  quantity,  as 
well  as  the  difference  in  the  feeling  of 
the  udder  after  milking.  This  cow  came 
back  again  to  her  old  mess,  and  held  out 
late.  A  few  years  after  one  of  our  best 
cows,  one  I  had  never  fed  while  milking, 
began  in  midsummer  to  shrink  badly.  I 
began  feeding  her  when  I  milked,  and 
she  entirely  regained  her  former  mess, 
and  continued  to  do  well  until  late.  I 
have  always  fed  this  cow  since,  begin¬ 
ning  as  soon  as  she  came  in. 

Wild  Horses. — A  writer  in  a  Nevada 
paper  says : 

There  are  estimated  to  be  100,000  horses 
running  wild  in  the  mountains  of  Nevada 
that  are  not  worth  catching  and  break¬ 
ing.  They  are  remnants  of  bands  that 
have  strayed  away  and  of  small  frag¬ 
ments  owned  by  Indians,  which  were 
worthless  to  begin  with,  and  have  con¬ 
stantly  deteriorated  until  they  are  small 
and  weak.  They  will  gather  to  them¬ 
selves  animals  that  chance  to  stray  into 
the  hills  and  render  it  very  difficult  to 
regain  possession  of  them.  Even  good 
horses  are  low-priced  now,  and  scrubs 
and  fuzz-tails  are  not  worth  the  grass 
they  eat.  They  use  food  which  is  needed 
for  cattle  and  sheep,  and  the  day  will 
come  when  some  action  will  be  necessary 
in  order  to  keep  them  down.  Extermin¬ 
ation  would  be  the  proper  remedy,  but  it 
is  practically  impossible,  the  animals 
being  as  wild  as  deer  and  capable  of  get¬ 
ting  over  the  rocks  faster  than  a  tame 
horse  with  a  man  on  his  back.  Even  now 
many  of  the  cattle  and  sheepmen  carry 
rifles  for  them  and  shoot  the  stallions  on 
sight  whenever  they  get  within  reach. 

The  writer  even  goes  so  far  as  to  say 
that  the  State  may  be  forced  to  offer  a 
bounty  for  horse  scalps. 

Exit  Pleuro-Pneumonia.— The  follow¬ 
ing  proclamation  of  Secretary  Rusk  will 
be  of  special  interest  to  cattle  growers. 
For  a  good  while  England  has  prohibited 
the  imports  of  American  live  cattle  be¬ 
cause  of  this  disease.  Let  us  see  what 
she  will  do  now  ! 

Notice  Is  hereby  given  that  the  quarantines  here¬ 
tofore  existing  In  the  counties  of  Kings  and  Queens, 
State  of  New  York,  and  the  counties  of  Essex  and 
Hudson,  State  of  New  Jersey,  for  the  suppression  of 
contagious  plouro-pneumonla  among  cattle,  are  this 
day  removed 

The  removal  of  the  aforesaid  quarantines  com¬ 
pletes  the  dissolving  of  all  quarantines  established 
by  this  department  In  the  several  sections  of  the 
United  States  for  the  suppression  of  the  above- 
named  disease. 

No  case  of  this  disease  has  occurred  In  the  State 
of  Illinois  since  December  29,  1887,  a  period  of  more 
than  four  years  and  eight  months. 

No  case  has  occurred  In  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
since  September  29,  1888,  a  period  of  four  years 
within  a  few  days. 

No  case  has  occurred  In  the  State  of  Maryland 
since  September  18,  1889,  a  period  of  three  years. 

No  case  has  occurred  In  the  8tate  of  New  York 
since  April  30,  1891,  a  period  of  more  than  one  year 
and  four  months. 

No  case  has  occurred  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey 
since  March  25,  1892.  a  period  of  six  months,  and  no 
case  has  occurred  In  any  other  portion  of  the  United 
States  within  the  past  five  years. 

I  do  therefore  hereby  officially  declare  that  the 
United  States  is  free  from  the  disease  known  as  con¬ 
tagious  pleuro-pheumonia.  J.  M.  Rusk,  Sec. 


If  you  name  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  our  advertisers  you 
may  be  pretty  sure  of  prompt  replies  and  right  treat¬ 
ment. 


LINSEED  OIL  MEAL 

At  present  writing  (July  1, 1892.)  OIL  MEAL  Is  very 
low,  and  now 

IS  A  FAVORABLE  TIME 

to  lay  In  a  stock  for  Fall  Sales  or  use 

JOBBERS  as  well  as  CONSUMERS  will  do 
well  to  consider  this  subject. 


Please  write  us  for  quotations  and  other  particulars 

DETROIT  LINSEED  OIL  WORKS, 

DETROIT.  MICHIGAN. 


Srlf- Regulating,  Guarai 
teed  good  as  the  Best,  at 
only  1$  1  7.  Send  4c.  stain  j 
for  No.  23  Catalogue  to 
BUCKEYE  INCUBATOR  C( 
SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO. 


LEVI  F.  MORTON’S 

ELLERSLIE  GUERNSEYS 

Largest  Guernsey  Herd  in  the  World. 

Cows  give 
6,000  to  11,000 
pounds  milk 
per  year  with- 
o  u  t  forcing'. 

Milk  from 
fresh  cows,  4^ 
to  7  per  cent 
fat. 
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SUPERIOR  REGISTERED  A.  J.  C.  C. 

STOCK  ONLY. 

The  dam  of  one  of  our  SERVICE  HULLS  tested 
officially  30  pounds  2%  ounces  butter  In  Bovon  days, 
and  gave  1891  pounds  of  milk  In  31  days.  For  another 
bull, Biro  of  19  great  butter  cows,  we  refused  18115,000 
In  general  no  animal  for  less  than  $200;  occasionally 
a  bull-calf  for  $100,  when  marked  with  white,  which 
Is  not  so  fashionable.  Inferior  onos  we  knock  in 
the  head.  No  catalogue  of  Jorseys.  Write  for 
what  you  want. 

MILLER  &  SIBLEY, 
Franklin,  Venango  County,  Pa. 
Mention  this  paper. 


AYRSHIRES  FOR  SALE. 

A  very  choice  lot  of  thoroughbred  Ayrshire  calves 
—bulls  and  heifers— entitled  to  Immediate  registry, 
the  offspring  of  deep-mllklng  cows,  and  from  a  bull 
notablo  for  his  lino  dalrv  points.  Price,  f.  o.  1).  here, 
#20  each.  D.  M.  CAMPBELL,  Onoonta,  N  Y. 


SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP. 

Imported  Rams  and  Ewes,  also  Homo-bred  Shear¬ 
lings  and  Lambs  by  The  Sort,  a  son  of  Rare  Stamp, 
the  slro  of  the  sensational  shearlings  of  1891,  and  out 
of  Ewes  by  Bonnie  Boau,  sire  of  tho  English  cham¬ 
pion  ram  of  1892.  Prices  such  aH  will  command  sales. 

Address  RICHARD  GIBSON, 

Delaware,  Ont.,  Canada. 


Cotswolds,  Southdowns, 
Oxford  Down  and  Shrop¬ 
shire  Sheep  and  Lambs  of 

superior  breeding.  We  are  booking  orders  now  for 
lambs  of  the  above  breeds,  Wc  also  have  a  choice 
lot  of  yearlings  and  two-year-olds  to  offer.  Write 
at  once  for  prices  and  particulars. 

W.ATLEEBCRPEE&CO.,PHILA.,PA. 


HIGH-CLASS  SHROPSHIRES ! 

Fifty  Bowon-Jonos  yearling  rams  from  1892  Impor¬ 
tations  are  selling  to  our  oldost  and  best  breeders. 
Send  for  catalogue. 

THE  WILLOWS,  Paw  Paw,  Mich. 


“MORE  TESTIMOHIALS” 


for  same  number  of  machines 
sold  than  any  other  hatcher 
MADE.  60  in  successful  oper¬ 
ation  at  Decatur,  Illinois.  ‘£3i 
chicks  hatched  at  one  time 
with  a  200  egg  capacity  Reli¬ 
able  Incubator.  Send  4c. 
in  stamps  for  new  illustrated 
catalogue.  Address, 


Sellable  Incubator  &  Brooder  Co., Quincy,  III. 


WATERING  DEVICE 

for  LIVE  STOCK  in  STABLES.  Send  for  circu¬ 
lars  for  the  only  practical  and  economical  one  In  the 
market. 

C.  E.  BUCKLEY  A  CO.,  Dover  Plains,  N.Y. 


Feeding  Animals. 

This  Is  a  practical  work  of  660  pages,  by  Professor 
K.  W.  STEWART,  upon  the  science  of  feeding  In  all 
Its  details,  giving  practical  rations  for  all  farm  ani¬ 
mals.  Its  accuracy  Is  proved  by  Its  adoption  as  a  text 
book  In  nearly  all  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experi¬ 
ment  Stations  In  America.  It  will  pay  anybody  hav¬ 
ing  a  horse  or  a  cow,  or  who  feeds  a  few  pigs  or 
sheep  to  buy  and  study  it  carefully.  Price,  #2.00. 
Address  THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 
Times  Building,  New  York. 
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From 


We  sell  from  our  factory  at  wholesale  prices  direct  to  the  public, 

'  saving  them  all  agents'  f-J  J-'-— ’  »  «’•»  Ho,., a  „ 

vellous  business.  Ono  - -  — -- - 

WONDERFUL,  but  true!  To  prove 
,  new  cataloKiic,  illu#trtttc<l  in  ~ 

R.  to  any  address.  Examine  it,  and  you  will  see  that  we  are  selling 

I  .ORGANS  and  PIANOS  EASY  PAYMENTS 

B  1  at  prices  that  are  simply  WONDERFULLY  LOW.  We 

. -ome  of  the  finest  styles  of  Organs  ami  1'ianos  ever  man- 

Our  new  eatalogue  shows  all  the  latest.  Our  twenty- 
il  special  otters  are  now  ready.  We  have  bargains  in  all 
it  all  prices.  OrK»n»frum$:L>.  Pianos  from 
►r  cat.li  sir  on  catty  payment.  We  have  the 
•ct  trade  in  the  world.  We  have  a  larger  factory  and 
re  men  than  any  firm  doing  a  direct  business, 
visit  star  factory  FREE  if  you  live  within 


’.its' and  dealers'  exorbitant  profits.  We  are  doing  a  mar- 
One  thousand  Pianos  and  Organs  per  month. 
-  .  .  * - .  - ft,  send  for  our 

It  is  FREE 


n««iarnw»»i. 


.  NOTE  .  . 

We  are  absolutely 
responsible  for  al 
our  contracts. 


^References:  First 
E  National  Bank,  and 
j!  ull  the  great  Coni- 
ij  mercial  Agencies. 


WANTED 


NO  SATISFACTION”  NO  FAY!  All  instruments 
shipped  on  free  trial  warranted  for  ten  years. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE  AT  ONCE  TO 

Old  Establisned  &  Reliable : 

(ORNISH 8t(0.  I 


Bake  or  boll  your  cholera  germs; 

Cook  at  least  a  minute; 

Boil  your  water,  likewise  milk, 

Water  may  be  in  it. 

Eat  no  food  too  stale  or  raw, 

Serve  it  fresh  and  hot; 

Germs  succumb  to  heat  alone, 

Send  them  all  to  pot. — Boston  Record. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  cholera  will  not 
get  a  foothold  in  Chicago.  That  is  to 
say,  a  Chicago-sized  foothold. — Kansas 
City  Times. 

Father:  “No  appetite  this  evening, 
eh  ?  What  is  the  matter  ?  Late  lunch?” 
Little  Boy:  “No,  sir;  early  apples.” — 
Good  News. 

Teacher:  “Now,  Johnny,  tell  us  what 
you  know  about  Croesus.”  Johnny: 
“  Please,  mum,  dudes  wear ’em  in  their 
pants.” — Puck. 

Little  Girl  :  “  What  does  your  mam¬ 
ma  do  since  the  dog  was  stolen  ?  ”  Lit¬ 
tle  Boy  :  “Oh,  she  sort  o’  comforts  her¬ 
self  with  tli’  baby.” — Good  News. 

First  Scout  :  “  Mornin’,  John.  Come 
awa  an’  ha’e  a  dram.”  Second  Scout : 

No,  thenk  ye.  I  never  drink  sae  early 
in  the  day — besides,  I’ve  had  yin  a’- 
ready .  ” — Judge. 

He  Understood  :  Miss  Mamie  (as  her 
father  returns  from  the  office):  “Oh, 
there  you  are  at  last,  you  dear,  sweet, 
old  thing.”  The  Dear,  Sweet  Old  Thing: 
“  No  you  don’t,  Marne.  You  had  a  new 
$20  hat  only  two  days  ago,  and  now 
you’ve  got  to  wait  awhile.  ” — Chicago  News 
Record. 

Mrs.  Nettleton  ;  “  Who  is  that  little 
sad-faced  woman  across  the  room  ?  ” 
Mrs.  Litely :  “  It  is  Mrs.  Iloneydew. 
She  has  never  recovered  from  the  shock 
of  her  husband’s  death,  two  years  ago.” 
Mrs.  Nettleton  :  “  Poor  darling  ;  I  know 
how  to  sympathize.  I  was  a  widow  my¬ 
self  for  28  days.” 


t  Ho.  2  CYCLE  ENSILAGE  CUTTER, 

with  Elevator,  steam,  horse  or  hand  power.  Cuts 
green  or  dry  stalks,  hay,  &c.  For  sale  cheap. 
Address  A.  H.  WITHINGTON,  South  Amboy.  N.  J. 


$100  TO  $150 

a  month  can  be  made  by  selling  the  PERFECTION 
WHIFFLE-TREE  TIP.  A  Safety  Tip.  No  Spring: 
to  get  o  t  of  order.  No  leather  key.  Every  owner 
of  a  carriage,  buggy  or  sleigh  will  purchase  them  at 
sight.  Send  50  cents  for  a  nickeled  sample  pair  to 
UNION  CARRIAGE  SUPPLY  COMPANY. 

115  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


*13,388  Paid 
For  149  Old  Coins.  Save  all 
you  get,  coined  before  1878, 
&  send  2  stamps  for  lllus- 


OLiD  COINS 


_ _ _  Shows  the 

highest  prices  paid.  W. 
VON  BERGEN,  y5  Scollay 
Square,  Boston,  Mass. 


STEAM  Mn.au 

use  in  Dairies,  Laundries,  Slaughter¬ 
houses,  Ruuuing  Engines,  Pumping  Water 
by  Steam  and  other  uses.  Address: 
J.  K.  PURINTON,  &  CO.,  Due  Moines,  U, 
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FRESH  FRUIT  THE  YEAR  ’ROUND 


Every  one  likes  fresh  fruit  and  vegetables,  but  few  know  Just  how 
to  preserve  and  keep  them  for  future  use. 


Canning  and  Preserving  Fruits  and  Vegetables, 


By  EKMENTINE  YOUNG, 

Tells  just  how  to  do  this.  It  also  gives  directions  for  the  preparation  of  FKUIT-FASTES  and  SYKUPS. 

It  gives  general  directions  about  the  selection  and  preparation  of  the  fruit,  the  tools  needed,  etc.  Careful 
directions  are  given  for  the  preparation  of  Preserves,  Jams,  Marmalades  and  Jellies,  from  Apples, 
Apricots,  Barberries.  Blackberries,  Blueberries,  Huckleberries,  Cranberries.  Cherries,  Citron,  Currants. 
Figs,  Gooseberries,  Grapes,  Oranges,  Peaches,  Pears,  Pineapples,  Plums,  Quinces,  Raspberries,  Rhubarb, 
Strawberries  and  Tomatoes. 

It  gives  recipes  for  making  Catsups,  Pickles,  Fruit  Juices  and  Syrups,  and  directions  for  Canning  and 
Drying  fruits.  Every  one  who  wishes  to  live  well  and  economically  should  have  this  book. 

Sent  by  mall,  postpaid  for  20  cents. 


gttisecUattcousi  Advertising. 

In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  Rubai,  New-Yorker. 

Canada  Unleached  Hard-wood 


Acknowledged  the  most  satisfactory  fertilizer 
We  have  best  facilities  for  supplying  our  customers 
first  quality  at  low  prices. 

48-page  pamphlet  free.  Write  for  prices  to 
MUNItOE,  DEFOREST  &  CO., 

Successors  to  munroe,  judson  &  Stroup 
32  Arcade  Block,  Oswego,  N.  Y 


fVW  EP>«  Tie  Best 
jyLuTjL  Waterproof 

WORLD  ! 

SUCKER 

The  FISH  BRAND  SLICKER  is  warranted  water¬ 
proof,  and  will  keep  you  dry  In  the  hardeststorm.  The 
new  POMMEL  SLICKER  Is  a  perfect  riding  coat,  and 
covers  the  entire  saddle.  Bewareofimitations.  Don't 
buy  a  coat  if  t lie  “  Fish  Brand”  is  not  on  it.  Illustra¬ 
ted  Catalogue  free.  A.  J.  TOWER,  Boston,  Mass. 


illlnS 


THEY  WILL  LAY  MORE  EGGS. 

Cover  your  Poultry  Houses,  Top  and  Sides  and  Sheath  Inside  (preventing  vermin)  with 

“Ncponset”  Water-proof  Fabrics 


They  cost  very  much  less  than  Shingles,  absolutely  TYATER-PROOF,  FROST¬ 
PROOF  and  AIR-TI  ^T.  Any  one  can  put  them  on.  They  Will  Save  You  Money. 

Cover  and  Shea  £  Your  Barn,  all  of  Your  Outbuildings.  Protect  Your  Green- 
Houses  and  Hot  B  ,  Sheath  Your  Houses,  etc.  The  Best  Thing  Made,  and  is 
Low  Cost.  Send  us  ^  r  address,  and  we  will  send  you,  FREE,  Samples  and  full  directions. 


'■'M.  ''/JMfc'/l  1 


F.  V$,  BIRD  &  SON, 

)LE  MANUFACTURERS. 


ung  maue,  anu  is  /-  /  flWx  /, 

5  and  full  directions.  I  / 7 * 

East  Walpole,  Mass. 


FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS. 


PHAMPION  EVAPORATE* 

U  For  MAPLE,  SORGHUM,  CIDER,  and  FRUIT  JELLIES.M 1 

Corrugated  Fab  over  Firebox,  doubling  boiling  capacity. 


CANADA 

HARDWOOD 

UNLEACHED 


ASHES 


Screened  and  ready  for  immediate  shipment  in 
carload  lots,  direct  from  our  storehouses  in  Canada. 
Smaller  quantities,  In  bags,  from  our  storehouse  in 
New  York.  We  guarantee  all  ashes  shipped  by  us 
to  be  absolutely  pure  unleached,  and  give  all  pur¬ 
chasers  ample  time  to  satisfy  themselves  as  to  qua 
lity  of  the  ashes  before  paying  for  them.  Send  foi 
our  prices,  circulars  and  other  Information  before 
ordering  ALLISON,  STROUP  &  CO., 

Mention  this  paper.  216  Fulton  Street.  New  York. 


“morse UNION  HORSE  POWERS. 

Most  Durable, 

Most  Power, 

Least  Friction. 

MADE  BY 

Ames  Plow  Co., 
Boston  and  NowYorfe. 
Send  for  circulars 
and  catalogue. 

tif  AMTCnaDOld  farm  wlth  fine  view, 
ww  I  w  I  b  U  within  30  miles  of  city.  State 


If  Mil  I  t  W  within  30  miles  of  city.  State 
terms.  Address  AUTHOR,  Box  672,  New  York. 


AGENTS  WANTED  ON  SALARY 

or  commission,  to  handle  the  New  Patent  Chemical 
Ink  Erasing  Pencil.  Agents  making  $50  per  week. 
Monroe  Eraser  Mf’g  Co.,  X  175,  La  Crosse,  Wis. 


PATENT  ALLOWED  JULY  29,  1892. 


THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  Times  Building,  New  York. 


The  Home  of  the  Guernseys. 

THE  FARM  OF  THE  VICE-PRESIDENT. 

Guernsey*  saved  from  lightning ;  cows  that  will  live  in  a 
palace;  lots  of  hack  work  saved  ;  a  “ composite  test;" 
how  the  lire  frightened  the  milk  away  ;  revolutionary 
ideas  about  churning  ;  sweet  cream  butter  wanted ; 
a  fertilizer  problem ;  great  ensilage  corn  ;  a  brigade 
of  poultry  ;  White  Minorca s  wanted  :  incubators, 
food  and  care. 


stock  was  saved.  It  would  have  been  little  short  of  a 
national  calamity  had  the  magnificent  Guernsey 
herd  been  destroyed.  The  loss  incurred  by  the 
burning  of  the  barn  is  looked  upon  by  Mr.  Morton 
with  resignation — he  is  able  to  replace  it,  but  it 
would  have  taken  very  many  years  to  have  got 
together  a  herd  such  as  now  adorns  this  model 
farm.  Mr.  H.  M.  Cottrell,  the  superintendent,  says 
the  barn  now  in  process  of  construction  he  hopes 


silos  and  machinery  are  located  will  have  a  width  of 
89  feet.  There  will  be  cattle  accommodations  on  two 
floors — a  basement  and  the  main  floor.  The  basement 
will  be  lighted  and  ventilated  and  by  a  perfect  system 
of  drainage,  as  free  from  dampness  as  the  upper  story. 
To  get  light  and  air  on  the  up-hill  side,  a  second  wall 
has  been  built  a  few  feet  from  the  foundation  wall, 
making  a  small  area  through  which  light  and  air  are 
introduced  on  that  side.  There  will  be  stalls  for  330 


Margo  3086. 
Rosetie  5th,  3696. 


Ruddy  I,assle  2d,  3699 
Good  Morning  3674 


Bretonne  3660. 

Roseline  3d,  3697.  Midas  2053 


Olga  2605. 

Lady  Antoinette  2d,  3680. 


May  Blossom  3687. 
Chamolnesse  2d,  3661. 


MEMBERS  OF  THE  ELLERSLIE  GUERNSEY  HERD,  SHOWN  AT  TIIE  COLUMBIAN  FOOD  EXHIBIT,  1892.  Fig.  262. 


(EDITORIAL  CORRESPONDENCE. 

The  Best  Barn  in  the  World. 

Ellerslie,  the  summer  home  of  Vice-President  Mor¬ 
ton  at  Rhinecliff,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Hudson, 
is  at  the  present  time  a.very  bustling  and  active  place. 
Early  the  past  season  the  barn  was  destroyed  by  fire, 
started  by  a  lightning  stroke.  Fortunately  the  valuable 


will  be  the  best  and  most  convenient  in  the  country, 
as  well  as  among  the  largest  and  finest.  It  will  be 
some  time  yet  before  it  is  finished,  but  the  work  is 
being  crowded  forward  as  fast  as  possible.  A  few 
figures  in  relation  to  it  will  prove  interesting.  The 
building  will  be  300  feet  in  length.  The  main  part 
will  be  65  feet  in  width,  while  the  part  where  the 


cattle,  beside  room  for  calves.  Of  these,  92  will  be 
box  stalls.  The  silos  hold  1,500  tons  and  are  now 
filled  with  ensilage.  There  is  also  storage  room  for 
20  carloads  of  feed,  5,000  bushels  of  roots,  500  tons  of 
hay  and  the  unthrashed  grain  from  150  acres.  In  the 
machine  end  is  a  Giant  Ross  ensilage  cutter,  a  carrier 
which  puts  the  ensilage  into  the  silo,  a  25  horse-power 
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engine  with  a  300-  horse  boiler  back  of  it.  The  barn 
will  be  lighted  by  electricity — no  lanterns  being 
wanted  in  it. 

Buckley’s  watering  device  will  be  used  for  the 
cattle,  keeping  them  constantly  furnished  with  a 
fresh  supply.  Watter’s  device  enabling  the  cattle 
to  be  all  released  at  once,  in  case  of  danger,  will  be 
used.  In  the  machine  department  will  be  grinding 
machinery  capable  of  grinding  from  30  to  50  bushels 
of  corn  and  oats  per  hour.  Elevators  will  carry  the 
grain  to  overhead  bins,  where  it  will  run  directly  to 
the  grinders  and  again  be  elevated  to  the  feed  bins. 
The  manure  will  be  shoveled  from  the  drop  into  an 
overhead  car,  which  will  carry  it  directly  to  the  man¬ 
ure  shed  outside,  where  it  will  be  dumped  into  a 
Kemp  manure  spreader  and  at  once  go  to  the  fields, 
thus  handling  it  but  once.  Overhead  carriers  will 
also  carry  feed,  ensilage,  etc.,  to  every  stall.  The 
barn  will  be  roofed  with  slate  and  finished  in  the  best 
nossible  manner. 

Picking  Out  the  Winning  Cows. 

“  How  many  head  have  you  now  in  the  herd  ?  ”  said 
The  Rural  to  Mr.  Cottrell. 

“  We  have  now  125,  and  21  will  be  dropped  during 
the  coming  week.” 

“Do  you  propose  to  largely  increase  the  herd — to 
fill  up  your  new  barn  ?  ” 

“  We  shall  increase  the  herd  to  about  400  head  in 
all,  with  a  working  dairy  of  300  cows.” 

“What  records  do  you  keep 
of  your  cows’  performances?” 

“  We  always  weigh  all  the 
milk,  and  so  have  a  com¬ 
plete  record  of  the  produc¬ 
tion  in  pounds  of  each  indi¬ 
vidual  in  the  herd.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  this,  we  make  what 
we  call  a  composite  test  of 
eight  milkings  of  each  cow, 
on  the  first  and  15th  of 
each  month,  with  the  Bab¬ 
cock  tester,  in  order  to  know 
as  to  their  butter  making 
abilities.” 

“  Will  you  explain  whut 
you  mean  by  a  composite 
test  ? 

“Certainly.  To  take  the 
number  of  tests  required  to 
keep  thoroughly  posted  as 
to  their  fat  products,  in  the 
old  way,  took  too  much  time. 

So,  to  save  time,  I  have  ar¬ 
ranged  the  following  plan  : 

I  have  had  special  pipettes 
made,  holding  just  one- 
eighth  as  much  milk  as  is 
required  for  the  regular 
Babcock  test.  I  fill  one  of 
these  pipettes  with  milk 
from  the  cow  being  tested, 
and  empty  it  into  the  regu¬ 
lar-sized  pipette  of  the  test. 

This  I  do  for  eight  con¬ 
secutive  milkings,  when  the 
test  is  completed.  This  gives 
me  the  average  percentage  of  fat  for  eight  milkings, 
or  four  days,  and  this  is  done,  as  I  said  before,  twice 
a  month  with  each  cow\  It  saves  us  much  labor  and 
is,  in  every  respect,  entirely  satisfactory.” 

“  What  is  your  idea  in  having  so  many  box  stalls  in 
your  new  barn  ?  ” 

“  I  want  them  for  the  purpose  of  having  plenty  of 
room  for  all  the  cows  that  are  under  special  study, 
with  a  view  to  their  development.  To  accomplish  the 
best  results  in  breeding,  the  comfort  of  the  animals 
cannot  be  too  carefully  looked  after.  The  cow  is  a 
peculiarly  nervous  creature  and  anything  like  discom¬ 
fort  or  excitement  always  reacts  on  her  productive¬ 
ness.  This  was  very  notable  after  our  fire.  None  of 
the  animals  were  injured,  but  the  excitement,  the 
change  in  their  surroundings  and  the  irregularities  in 
their  feed  for  a  few  days  following,  reduced  their  but¬ 
ter  yield  more  than  25  per  cent.  They  have  about 
recovered  from  it,  but  it  has  been  a  damper  on  the 
record  for  this  season.  They  will  soon  be  in  their 
new  quarters  and  all  right.” 

“  Are  you  selling  much  young  stock  nowadays  ?  ” 

“  Just  as  much  as  we  have  to  sell — we  have  been 
selling  only  bulls.  We  shall  have  our  herd  up  to  our 
standard  ere  long  and  then  we  shall  have  plenty  of 
heifers  as  well.” 

A  Startling  Innovation  in  Cream  Management. 

Leaving  the  barn,  we  walked  into  the  dairy  house, 
a  neat  building,  with  every  facility  for  the  work.  A 
small  steam  engine  furnishes  the  power,  it  has  a 
DeLaval  separator,  revolving  churn,  apparatus  for 
cooling  and  aerating,  butter  workers,  etc.,  with  an 


abundant  supply  of  water,  hot  and  cold,  and  a  cooling 
room  with  abundance  of  ice. 

“  Are  you  using  the  accumulator  now  ?  ”  said  The 
Rural  ? 

“  No.  We  do  not  think  that  the  accumulator  is 
perfect  yet.  We  gave  it  a  trial,  as  you  remember, 
being  present,  and  on  that  occasion  it  did  its  work 
well,  taking  out  all  the  fat.  But  we  could  not  rely  on 
it — sometimes  it  would  leave  seven  per  cent  of  the  fat 
in  the  milk,  so  we  gave  it  up.  But  we  make  sweet 
cream  butter  all  the  same — our  patrons  like  it  best.” 

“  What  methods  do  you  pursue  ?  ” 

“That  makes  quite  an  interesting  story.  We  had 
quite  a  hard  time  in  getting  down  to  our  present  suc¬ 
cessful  plan,  and  very  much  of  our  success  is  due  to 
the  skill  and  patience  of  our  butter-maker,  Mr.  L.  E. 
Benedict.  He  has  a  decided  taste  for  investigation, 
which  was  given  full  scope  in  the  matter,  and  we 
finally  came  out  all  right.  When  the  evening  milking 
is  about  one  quarter  done,  the  separator  is  started, 
and  the  milk,  warm  from  the  cows,  is  run  through  it. 
In  a  few  minutes  after  the  milking  is  dnne,  the  cream 
is  all  separated.  It  is  at  once  aerated,  and  cooled  with 
an  Evans  &  Heuling  machine  (cooler  and  aerator), 
getting  it  down  to  about  40.  It  is  then  put  into  the 
cooling  room,  and  held  at  that  temperature  until  the 
next  morning.  The  morning  milk  goes  through  the 
same  process,  and  as  soon  as  it  is  cooled,  the  night 
and  morning  creams  are  mixed  together  and  churned.  ’ 
“  At  what  temperature  do  you  churn  ?” 


Midas  2003:  Chief  of  the  Ellersi.ie  Herd.  Fig.  203. 

“  At  from  36  to  39  degrees.” 

“  Thirty-six  to  thirty-nine  ! — why  that  is  revolution¬ 
ary.  How  long,  pray,  does  it  take  to  complete  the 
churning  process  with  the  cream  at  that  low  tem¬ 
perature  ?  ” 

“  You  will  be  surprised  when  I  tell  you  that  it  takes 
only  from  20  to  30  minutes.  When  we  began  to  churn 
sweet  cream,  we  started  in  with  the  cream  at  a  tem¬ 
perature  of  62  degrees.  But  that  was  not  satisfactory. 
In  spite  of  our  most  careful  and  painstaking  work, 
the  Babcock  tester  applied  to  the  buttermilk,  showed 
that  we  were  losing  about  two  per  cent  of  our  butter 
fat.  We  then  began  a  gradual  reduction  of  the  tem¬ 
perature,  testing  the  buttermilk  carefully  all  the  time. 
The  indications  were  favorable — we  were  on  the  right 
track.  When  we  had  got  down  to  36  to  39  degrees,  we 
found  we  were  practically  getting  all  the  fat,  the  but¬ 
termilk  showing  only  about  one-twentieth  of  one  per 
cent.  As  you  say,  this  low  temperature  churning 
seems  to  set  aside  many  preconceived  opinions  and 
theories,  but  it  works  perfectly  with  us.” 

“  I  see  you  have  a  new  pattern  of  revolving  churn. 
What  do  you  call  it  ?  ” 

“  It  is  the  Diamond  Balance  churn.  It  has  some 
notable  advantages — we  like  it  better  than  any  other 
churn  we  have  used.  We  shall  use  one  at  the  Pure 
Food  Exhibit  at  Madison  Square  Garden,  where  those 
interested  may  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  it  at 
work.” 

“  How  long  have  you  been  working  in  this  line  ?  ” 

“Since  about  May  1.  Our  patrons  prefer  sweet 
cream  butter  and  what  they  want,  we  must  make. 
The  old  methods  would  no  longer  answer  and  we  are 


now  well  satisfied  with  the  results  we  are  accomplish¬ 
ing.” 

Feeding  the  Cows  and  the  Fields. 

“  What  grain  feed  do  you  give  your  cows  ?  ” 

“  Our  staple  is  equal  quantities  by  weight  of  corn, 
oats  and  wheat  bran.  We  use  but  little  oil  meal — I 
should  like  to  use  some  cotton-seed  meal,  as  I  value  it 
highly,  but  we  have  such  a  very  susceptible,  sensitive 
trade  that  I  have  avoided  it,  fearing  that  it  might 
produce  changes  in  the  butter  that  would  be  notable 
to  them.” 

Later  we  took  a  stroll  into  a  pasture  field  where  the 
young  bulls  were  grazing,  for  the  special  purpose  of 
taking  a  look  at  Bank  Bill,  the  young  patrician  who  is 
to  be  given  to  some  patron  of  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  He  was  as  pretty  as  a  picture.  The  lining 
of  his  ears  fairly  shone  with  a  brilliant  yellow,  and  he 
looked  as  if  he  were  proud  of  his  blood.  He  will  some 
day,  no  doubt,  do  credit  to  his  breeding,  and  found  a 
herd  that  will  put  some  farmer  on  the  highway  to 
success. 

In  another  field  the  milch  cows  were  quietly  grazing, 
and  looking  very  comfortable,  despite  their  scare  of 
an  earlier  date.  They  are  a  beautiful  herd  in  all 
respects.  Some  of  them  are  shown  at  Fig.  262. 

“How  many  acres  does  Ellerslie  contain?”  asked 
The  Rural. 

“About  1,000  Of  this,  perhaps  half  is  arable,  the 
remainder  being  in  woods,  lawns,  etc.  There  is  a  very 
large  meadow,  or  what  was  once  a  meadow.  It  has 
been  mowed  or  pastured  for 
years,  and  is  not  in  good 
shape,  being  weedy.  I  should 
like  to  break  it  up,  and  plant 
it  to  ensilage  corn,  following 
this  with  oats  and  seeding  it 
down  with  rye.  But  I  can¬ 
not  do  this — it  is  too  far  from 
the  barn,  and  it  will  not 
pay  to  cart  ensilage  corn  so 
far.  Our  barns,  unfortu¬ 
nately  for  us,  are  on  the 
river  front  of  the  farm — at 
one  side.  A  team  could  not 
draw  over  five  or  six  loads 
per  day  from  this  field  to  the 
barn,  and  that,  you  see, 
would  make  the  ensilage  cost 
too  much.  I  must  grow  my 
ensilage  nearer  the  barn — it 
is  the  labor  of  handling 
which  enters  largely  into  its 
cost.” 

“  Well,  what  will  you  do 
in  such  a  case  ?  ” 

“  I  have  not  yet  decided  ; 
but  I  am  evolving  a  plan, 
something  like  this  :  I  can¬ 
not  afford  to  draw  stable 
manure  this  distance — I 
could  not  if  it  were  given  to 
us.  so  I  must  use  commercial 
fertilizers.  I  think  this  is 
what  I  shall  do.  I  will  put 
a  heavily  weighted  harrow 
on  the  field,  with  plenty  of 
horse  power,  and  give  the 
surface  a  thorough  scratching.  Then  I’ll  give  it 
a  liberal  dressing  of  such  fertilizers  as  I  think  it 
needs,  a  liberal  application  of  grass  seed,  then  another 
harrowing  and  then  roll  it  down.  I  am  in  hopes  of 
bringing  it  up  in  this  way.  What  do  you  think  of  it  ?” 

“  I  have  no  doubt  you  will  succeed,  but  you  should 
have  one  harrowing  between  sowing  the  fertilizer  and 
the  seed.  There  is  a  special  tool — of  French  origin — 
made  for  this  work,  which  might  help  you  out.  It 
cuts  through  the  sod  in  strips  about  five  inches  apart, 
and  loosens  it  up  for  subsequent  operations.  It  might 
pay  you  to  look  it  up.  Have  you  your  ensilage  all  cut 
and  stored  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  yes  ;  and  I  think  we  have  the  finest  lot  I  ever 
saw  in  a  silo.  I  planted  the  Rural  Thoroughbred  corn, 
and  it  made  a  splendid  growth — every  stalk  had  its 
ear,  and  many  had  two  or  three.  The  corn  was  just 
in  the  glazing  stage,  and  went  into  the  silo  in  perfect 
condition.  Our  new  cutter  works  like  a  charm —we 
cannot  feed  it  fast  enough  to  clog  it.” 

“  How  many  tons  per  acre  did  you  secure  ?  ” 

“  I  do  not  know  exactly — between  10  and  15;  I  have 
not  yet  made  up  the  totals.” 

Into  the  Chicken  Business  Too. 

“What  is  that  long  building  being  erected  for?” 
said  The  Rural,  pointing  to  one  in  course  of  con¬ 
struction,  adjoining  the  old  broiler  house. 

“  That  is  our  new  broiler  house.  We  have  been  very 
fortunate  in  securing  the  services  of  Mr.  Jas.  H.  Seely, 
formerly  of  Hammonton,  N.  J. — one  of  the  best  poultry- 
men  in  the  country.” 

From  Mr.  Seely,  we  learned  that  'the  new.  broiler 
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house  is  168  feet  in  length  and  has  a  capacity  of  3,000 
chicks.  The  old  house  was  about  110  feet  and  had  a 
capacity  of  about  1,800.  The  two  will  have,  in  round 
numbers,  a  capacity  of  5,000  and  will  each  produce 
about  four  lots  per  annum,  or  an  aggregate  of  20,000 
per  year.  rI  here  were  about  1,900  lively  chicks  in  the 
old  house,  from  funny  little  fellows  less  than  a  week 
old,  to  those  about  ready  for  the  table.  Steam  heat  is 
always  available  from  the  large  central  boiler.” 

“What  breeds  shall  you  use  for  broilers?”  said  The 
Rural. 

“  I  prefer  a  cross  between  White  Plymouth  Rocks 
and  White  Minorcas.  For  eggs,  1  shall  keep  pure 
White  Minorcas.  We  shall  build  a  hennery  next 
spring  and  will  keep  about  2,000  laying  hens.  The 
hennery  will  be  about  400  feet  long  by  27  wide.” 

“  Why  do  you  propose  to  keep  Minorcas  for  layers  ? 
Will  they  lay  as  well  as  Leghorns  ?  ” 

“  Yes.  They  will  lay  just  as  many  eggs  as  the  Leg¬ 
horns  and  they  are  much  larger  and  finer  fowls  when 
they  go  to  the  table.  The  Leghorn  seldom  weighs 
over  four  pounds,  while  the  standard  weight  of  the 
White  Minorca  is,  cock  eight  pounds,  hen  6%.  Then 
I  need  pure  bloods  to  cross  for  my  broilers.” 

“  Shall  you  keep  any  other  fowls  ?  ” 

“Oh,  yes.  We  shall  build  a  house  also  for  ducks, 
of  which  we  propose  to  raise  about  5,000  per  annum. 
Water  is  not  necessary  for  young  ducks,  but  we  need 
it  for  old  ones.  We  shall  also  raise  some  turkeys, 
probably  White  Hollands  and  some  Embden  geese.” 

“  What  do  you  feed  your  young  chicks  ?  ” 

“  At  first  I  give  them  bread  and  cracker  crumbs.  A 
little  later  I  give  them  cracked  wheat  and  buckwheat 
until  they  are  about  four  weeks  old.  Then  I  begin  with 
cooked  food— corn  meal,  oats  and  bran  mixed;  also 
some  ground  meat  and  bones,  fresh  from  the  butcher. 

I  gradually  increase  their  supply  of  meat  until  they 
are  ready  for  the  market.” 

“  At  what  size  do  you  prefer  them  for  market?  ” 

“  They  market  best  when  weighing  from  1%  to  1% 
pound.” 

“  What  incubators  do  you  use  ?  ” 

“  Come  into  the  incubator  room  and  see.  There  are 
five,  you  see,  of  the  Prairie  State  incubators,  with  a 
capacity  of  about  300  each.  The  Prairie  State  is  a  hot¬ 
air  machine,  and  is  very  good.  I  prefer,  however,  the 
hot- water  incubators,  and  shall  purchase  the  Pine- 
land  machines  for  the  new  house.  There  is  as  much 
in  the  man  as  the  machine.  I  get  good  results  from 
either,  but,  as  I  said,  prefer  the  hot- water  to  the  hot¬ 
air  methods.” 

“  Do  they  require  much  care  ?  ” 

“  They  do,  indeed.  I  open  and  air  the  incubators 
twice  every  day.  I  like  to  keep  the  eggs  at  a  tempera¬ 
ture  of  102  to  103  degrees,  but  they  can  be  cooled  down 
to  85  degrees  when  ventilating,  without  injuring  the 
chicks.  I  turn  the  eggs  once  a  day.” 

“  Are  you  troubled  much  with  vermin  ?  ” 

“  !Not  at  all.  We  don’t  have  any.  If  I  buy  eggs 
from  outside,  every  one  is  carefully  wiped  to  be  sure 
that  neither  louse  nor  germ  is  left  on  it.  I  keep  the 
fowls’  quarters  perfectly  clean,  and  have  no  vermin  in 
the  place.” 

“  Do  you  do  any  caponizing  ?  ” 

“  We  have  not  yet,  but  shall  next  season.  We  hope 
to  make  that  a  prominent  feature  of  the  business.” 

What  Mr.  Morton  Says. 

During  our  walk  about  the  place  we  met  the  owner, 
Vice-President  Morton,  and  had  a  pleasant  chat  with 
him.  He  is  a  genial,  unassuming  gentleman  and  when 
walking  about  Ellerslie  looks  like  a  comfortable, 
well-to-do  and  well-fed  farmer. 

‘  Oh  yes,”  said  Mr.  Morton  in  response  to  our  quer¬ 
ies,  “Ellerslie  is  a  very  pleasant  place  and  I  thoroughly 
enjoy  the  time  I  am  able  to  spend  here.  It  seems  like 
so  much  gained.  I  think  every  well  regulated  mascu¬ 
line  mind  has  more  or  less  of  a  yearning  for  Mother 
Earth  and  at  some  time  feels  as  though  he  would  like 
to  own  a  bit  of  it  and  see  something  growing  which  he 
could  call  his  own.” 

“  I  suppose  it  is  hardly  a  profitable  affair,  looked  at 
from  a  business  standpoint  ?”  ventured  The  Rural. 

“Oh  no,  at  least  not  yet.  But  Mr.  Cottrell  is  very 
ambitious  and  very  practical  and  promises  some 
results  in  the  future,  which  will  be  very  gratifying. 
We  are  fast  getting  things  into  good  shape  and  then 
Mr.  Cottrell  can  have  a  chance  to  demonstrate  the 
wisdom  of  his  plans.  Of  course  you  understand  that 
Ellerslie  was  not  established  as  a  money-making 
affair,  but  for  a  pleasant  country  home.  If,  however, 
in  the  line  of  scientific  agriculture,  it  can  be  made  to 
conserve  its  original  purpose  and  also  to  pay,  it  will 
be  a  useful  object  lesson  to  all  concerned.  In  health, 
comfort  and  rural  pleasures  it  already  pays  large 
dividends.  The  other  side  is  for  the  future  to  settle.” 

The  residence  at  Ellerslie  is  a  large  and  imposing 
structure  and  the  grounds  are  laid  out  tastefully,  fur¬ 
nishing  lovely  drives,  beautiful  lawns  and  woodland 


scenery.  Large  hot-houses  for  roses,  flowers  gener¬ 
ally,  vegetables  and  a  grapery  are  kept  up  in  good 
style  and  the  garden  is  as  trim  as  the  skill  of  an  Eng¬ 
lish  gardener  can  keep  it.  With  the  exception  of  a 
small  part  immediately  surrounding  the  residence, 
the  grounds  are  open  to  the  public  and  are  visited 
by  large  numbers.  e.  g.  f. 

What  is  This  Apple? 

At  the  fair  of  the  Ulster  County  Agricultural  Society, 
held  recently  at  Ellenville,  N.  Y.,  we  had  our  atten¬ 
tion  called  to  a  plate  of  apples  exhibited  by  Mr.  J.  S. 
Van  Kleeck,  of  Stockwell  Farm,  Wallkill,  N.  Y.,  under 
the  name  of  Summer  Spitzenberg.  The  apple  was  so 
handsome  and  of  such  excellent  quality,  that  we  have 
had  it  drawn  in  half  section  for  our  readers.  It  is  not 
the  apple  described  by  Downing  as  Summer  Spitzen- 
berg — not  at  all  like  it.  The  following  description 
of  the  fruit  was  made  from  the  specimens  alluded  to 
above : 

“  Fruit  large,  long  conical,  nearly  covered  with  red, 
splashed,  with  yellow  showing  through  in  places. 
Flesh  tender  and  of  high  quality,  somewhat  resem¬ 
bling  the  Spitzenberg  in  flavor.  A  tinge  of  red  shows 
in  the  flesh  near  the  skin.  Ripens  in  August  and 
September.” 

In  a  letter  from  Mr.  Van  Kleeck  he  says  he  has  five 
trees  of  the  variety  about  eight  years  out.  He  cannot 
tell  where  they  came  from,  as  they  were  on  the  place 


when  he  bought  it,  six  years  ago.  He  values  the  apple 
very  highly. 

We  saw  the  same  apple  at  the  Orange  County  fair 
the  following  week,  when  it  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  S. 
J.  Fleming,  of  Wallkill.  lie  says  the  fruit  shown 
came  from  an  old  tree — probably  40  years  of  age. 

Messrs.  W.  B.  Brown  and  Daniel  T.  Weed,  both  of 
Newburgh  and  notable  as  local  authorities  on  apples, 
are  familiar  with  it  under  the  name  given  above. 
They  assert  that  it  originated  in  Ulster  County.  We 
presume  cions  can  be  had  of  either  Mr.  Van  Kleeck  or 
Mr.  Fleming,  and  we  commend  the  matter  to  our 
pomologists.  The  fruit  is  among  the  very  best. 

Rhode  Island  Turkeys. 

RAISING  THE  PRESIDENT’S  THANKSGIVING  DINNER. 

Why  are  these  the  best  ?  They  certainly  are  the  best 
because  the  highest  market  prices  are  obtained  for 
them. 

On  the  farm  of  Mr.  Tucker,  Miss  Lucy  Tucker, 

I  rovidence  Island,  Providence,  R.  I.,  has  been  very  suc¬ 
cessful  in  raising  turkeys  this  last  season.  She  started 
in  the  spring  with  35  hens  and  two  gobblers.  The  hens 
make  their  nests  at  a  distance  from  the  house,  by  the 
side  of  stone  walls  and  in  clumps  of  bushes  in  all  parts 
of  the  farm,  which  comprises  380  acres.  To  gather  the 
eggs,  find  and  mark  the  nesting  places,  set  the  hens, 
coop  and  feed  the  young  turks  when  hatched,  require 
every  day  a  walk  of  from  8  to  12  miles. 

The  young  turkeys- are  fed  three  times  a  day  on 
Rhode  Island  corn  meal  mixed  with  sour  milk  until 
two  months  old,  then  twice  a  day  until  about  three 
months  old,  then  whole  corn  until  fattened.  Miss 
Tucker  has  raised  this  season  over  400  birds. 

On  account  of  the  superior  quality  and  also  the  neat 
dressing  of  her  turkeys,  Mr.  Geo.  0.  Leonard,  who 
keeps  a  market  in  Providence,  buys  the  majority  of  the 
flock,  paying  from  25  to  30  cents  per  pound.  The 
average  price  obtained  per  turkey  last  year  was  $3. 
Four  hundred  birds  at  $3  apiece  bring  in  $1,200.  Miss 
I  ucker  says  that  $300  will  more  than  cover  ail  expenses, 


leaving  the  goodly  sum  of  $900  for  her  summer’s  work. 

The  turkeys  do  not  prevent  Mr.  Tucker  from  culti¬ 
vating  about  25  acres  of  corn,  potatoes,  oats,  etc.,  and 
cutting  about  70  acres  of  grass.  He  has  also  a  few 
acres  of  orchard.  The  crops  are  secured  before  the 
birds  are  large  enough  to  harm  them.  Miss  Tucker  is 
not  quite  15  years  old,  and  it  is  from  her  flock  that 
two  turkeys  are  selected  every  year  and  sent  to  the 
President  of  the  I  nited  States  that  upon  every  Thanks¬ 
giving  Day  he  may  give  thanks  for  the  best  the  country 
produces.  Robert  niven. 

“The  Cost  of  Life.” 

how  some  gardeners  prosper. 

Part  of  Farm  Under  Glass. 

We  can  buy  roller  ground  flour  at  $5.25  per  barrel, 
entire  wheat  flour  at  $5.75  per  barrel,  granulated  sugar 
six  cents  per  pound.  Six  dollars  per  month  will  cover 
our  meat  bill  bought  from  the  butcher’s  cart  at  the 
door,  as  we  are  not  great  meat  eaters.  A  good  business 
suit  of  clothes  costs  from  $10  to  $15.  Ready-made  shoes 
for  dress  $2,50  up,  workshoes  $1.25  to $2.50,  boots  $2.50 
to  $3.50,  all  of  fair  quality.  A  dress  for  my  wife— if  I 
had  one— would  cost  for  material,  calico,  50  cents  to$l; 
cloth  $10  to  $12,  silk  $10  to  $20,  reckoning  on  a  basis 
of  10  yards.  Of  course  much  depends  on  the  manner 
of  making  and  amount  of  trimmings  and  kickshaws, 
but  this  is  as  near  the  truth  as  an  unsophisticated 
bachelor  may  be  supposed  to  know.  We  have  no  use 
for  patent  medicines  and  our  doctor’s  bill  for  a  family 
of  seven  would  probably  not  average  over  $15  per 
year. 

Our  farm  is  mostly  under  fruit  and  special 
crops  with  pasturage  and  part  of  the  winter  feed  for 
one  cow  and  four  horses,  the  43  acres  it  contains  being 
divided  about  as  follows:  15  acres  Niagara  grapes,  6% 
acres  peaches,  two  acres  strawberries,  1  acre  dwarf 
pears,  one  acre  apple  orchard,  one  acre  potatoes,  one- 
half  acre  onions.  The  remainder  is  in  grass,  lawn 
and  fodder  crops.  We  also  have  about  5,500  square 
feet  of  glass  devoted  to  carnations  and  violets,  etc.,  for 
winter  bloom.  Meat,  flour  and  groceries  are  all 
bought.  We  raise  what  fruits,  vegetables,  poultry, 
milk  and  butter  we  need.  The  winter  forcing  of  flow¬ 
ers,  especially  carnations,  is  assuming  large  propor¬ 
tions  in  this  section— Chester  County,  Pa.— and  judging 
from  the  amount  of  glass  being  put  up,  it  mu&L  be 
generally  successful.  Dairying  is,  however,  the  main 
business  with  the  majority,  this  being  a  fine  country 
well  adapted  to  the  purpose,  possessing  a  good  climate 
soil  and  water,  as  well  as  proximity  to  markets. 

C.  P.  BARNARD. 

Seventy-five  to  200  Members  in  This  Family. 

For  nearly  50  years  I  have  lived  in  a  family  numbering 
form  75  to  200,  here  in  the  Oneida  Community,  Madison 
County,  N.  Y.  The  present  number  is  75  or  80,  hence 
the  articles  purchased  for  our  subsistence  have  been  at 
wholesale  prices.  The  prices  of  articles  named  have 
been  recently  paid  for  goods  delivered  in  our  store¬ 
room :  flour,  best  patent,  $5.20;  Graham,  $5;  best 
Akron  oat  meal,  coarse  and  fine  meal,  $5.50;  granulated 
sugar,  $5.31  per  hundredweight.  We  do  not  use  as 
much  meat  as  many  do.  Our  meat  is  mostly  fresh  (ex¬ 
cept  canned)  for  which  we  pay  $75  to  $80  per  month. 
Our  table  is  largely  supplied  with  fruits  in  some  form 
In  June,  July  and  August  our  bill  for  berries  was  $221, 
which  were  grown  on  our  grounds.  Our  board  is  at 
cost  prices— men’s  board  $2.20,  women’s  $1.88.  Per¬ 
haps  in  reality  there  is  not  this  difference  in  the  cost 
of  board  between  men  and  women,  but  the  company 
prefers  to  make  it  as  light  for  the  women  as  may  be. 
The  rent  of  our  rooms  is  according  to  size  and  loca¬ 
tion.  My  rooms  on  the  second  floor,  fronting  the 
south,  with  two  large  windows,  sitting-room  18x18 
feet,  bed-room  adjoining  11x10  feet,  rent  $7.25  per 
month.  In  this  is  included  steam  heat,  Turkish  baths, 
water  baths,  library  and  reading  room  furnished  with 
local  and  daily  papers,  magazines,  etc.;  also  privileges 
of  a  fine  lawn  and  many  house  accommodations  which 
are  highly  prized  by  the  occupants.  Boots  and  shoes 
are  bought  at  low  prices,  from  $2  to  $3  for  men  and 
women;  a  good  suit  of  clothes  costs  from  $13  to  $20.  My 
business  is  growing  fruits  and  a  few  vegetables  in  a 
small  way.  I  am  past  my  three  score  years  and  ten, 
and  find  much  pleasure  in  cultivating  small  fruits  and  a 
few  trees.  The  profits  I  get  are  in  the  direction  of 
fresh  out-door  air  and  pleasant  and  healthful  exercise. 

JOS.  C.  ACKLEY. 

At  a  Massachusetts  Summer  Resort. 
Swampscott  is  a  seaside  summer  resort  and  prices 
rule  high  on  groceries  and  meat.  For  the  past  two 
years  1  have  bought  all  our  groceries  and  provisions 
in  Lynn,  about  three  miles  from  here.  I  buy  at  a 
cash  store  where  a  delivery  team  is  not  kept,  conse¬ 
quently  I  purchase  as  low  as  I  can  at  retail.  I  am  a 
gardener  and  manager  of  a  gentleman’s  farm.  We 
grow  all  the  common  vegetables,  except  potatoes, 
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which  I  buy,  paying,  this  week,  85  cents  per  bushel. 

I  have  the  use  of  what  vegetables  I  need  from  the 
farm.  The  best  flour  is  to-day  $5.50,  with  15  cents  off 
if  one  does  his  own  carting.  Before  the  cholera  scare 
10  pounds  of  sugar  cost  48  cents ;  it  is  to-day  52%  ;  20 
pounds,  $1.05.  Our  meat,  including  potatoes,  costs 
$12  per  month — some  months  $1  or  $2  more.  A  good 
pair  of  mens  working  shoes,  $1.50,  a  more  serviceable 
pair  $2.  Our  medical  attendance  fortunately  has  been 
nothing  this  year ;  but  we  may  have  used  $5  worth  of 
druggists’  goods  during  a  year.  A  working  suit  of 
clothes  can  be  had  for  $10,  and  a  suit  fit  to  go  to  church 
in  for  $15.  A  calico  dress  can  be  had  ready-made  for 
$1.50  ;  for  $14  a  good  afternoon  dress  and  for  $20  one 
as  good  as  most  farmers’  wives  would  wish.  This  in¬ 
cludes  the  cost  of  making.  I  can  get  a  pair  of  over¬ 
alls  for  35  cents  to  $1  ;  tapping  and  heeling  a  pair  of 
shoes,  75  cents.  I  can  buy  good  butter,  sweet,  which 
to  the  eye  looks  well,  for  25  cents  per  pound,  and  the 
best  at  32  ;  best  eggs,  24  cents  per  dozen— have  been 
22.  I  can  save  the  cost  of  a  barrel  of  flour  each  month 
by  buying  my  goods  in  Lynn  and  paying  cash.  Round 
steak,  15  cents  per  pound;  pork  steak,  12  cents;  chops, 
12  cents.  I  have  given  prices  such  as  I  pay  ;  such  as 
any  working  farmer  can  live  well  on  without  being 
wasteful.  They  are  as  low  as  good,  sweet  food  can  be 
bought  for  in  this  locality.  There  are  five  in  the 
family.  F-  HAMMAR' 

Gardening  “Where  Rolls  the  Oregon.” 

A  barrel  of  flour  $4  ;  dry  granulated  sugar  such  as 
we  use,  six  cents  per  pound.  We  raise  some  fowls, 
calves  for  veal,  a  few  mutton  sheep  and  occasionally 
a  pig.  Nearly  all  the  meat  we  use  is  fresh,  including 
about  two  or  three  veals,  three  or  four  mutton  sheep 
and  two  or  three  dozen  chickens  and  when  we  do  not 
have  these  we  buy  about  25  cents’  worth  of  steak  (2% 
to  3  pounds  beef)  a  day,  and  this  is  about  half  of  the 
year.  A  suit  of  clothes  costs  $12  to  $15  ;  for  Sunday 
wear,  $18;  boots,  $4.50;  shoes,  $3.  Our  women  do 
their  own  dress  making.  A  dress  for  wife,  if  calico, 
costs  50  to  70  cents  for  the  material  ;  the  best  dress 
about  $5.  The  cost  of  medical  aid,  including  medicines, 
for  the  last  five  years,  has  not  averaged  over  $10  per 
year.  Our  family  numbers  seven — children,  wife  and 
self.  The  oldest  child  is  20,  the  youngest  seven  years. 
I  have  38  acres,  of  which  five  are  under  pasture,  seven 
under  young  fruit  trees.  I  cultivate  the  trees  and 
grow  corn  for  green  feed  for  the  cows.  Every  year  I 
grow  about  three  acres  of  tomatoes  among  the  trees. 
The  garden  and  buildings  take  up  about  three  acres. 
I  have  7,500  feet  under  glass  and  grow  early  lettuce 
for  the  Portland  market.  I  also  supply  the  local 
market  with  cabbage  and  tomato  plants.  About  half 
of  the  remainder  of  the  place  is  kept  in  clover  and  the 
rest  in  wheat  and  oats.  I  feed  all  the  hay,  straw  and 
grain  on  the  place.  I  keep  three  horses  and  have  a 
small  herd  of  Jersey  cows— two  old  cows,  one  two- 
year-old  and  two  yearling  heifers,  all  in  milk,  four 
last  spring  heifer  calves  and  one  three-year-old  bull. 
Our  income  is  all  from  the  farm.  dexter  tield. 

The  American  Horticultural  Society 


brief  notes  on  the  tenth  annual  meeting. 

This  meeting  opened  September  28,  at  Chicago,  Ill.  The  fruit  report 

will  be  found  on  another  page.  <  , 

Prof.  Saunders  said  in  “  Signs  of  the  Times  in  Hor¬ 
ticulture”  that  great  changes  had  taken  place  during 
the  last  half  century.  The  great  outcry  used  to  be 
for  land,  land.  City  men  sighed  for  the  country.  A 
change  has  come;  the  country  has  fewer  charms  ;  the 
tendency  of  ihe  present  times  is  selfish.  Money  makes 
the  man.  Horticulturists  are  divided.  Sensations  are 
the  order  of  the  day.  Young  blood  is  to  the  front;  no 
use  for  plodders.  Machinery  makes  machines  of  men, 
resulting  in  shorter  hours  of  labor.  Tillers  of  the  soil 
can  only  see  progress  afar  off.  Middlemen  are  a  ne¬ 
cessity.  Large  quantities  are  essential  for  profit. 

Prof.  Budd  said  sensations  are  essential  to  instruc¬ 
tion.  Trees  in  our  parks  should  be  labeled  that  all 
may  learn  therefrom. 

Speaking  of  “Increased  Hardiness  by  Top-Working,” 
Mr.  Plumb  said  its  hardiness  is  the  first  point  con¬ 
sidered  in  a  plant.  Great  improvements  have  been 
made  in  the  past  few  years.  Some  half-hardy  varie¬ 
ties  have  not  shown  increased  hardiness  by  top-work¬ 
ing.  The  scion  modifies  the  stock,  not  the  reverse. 
There  is  only  one  exception — that  of  variation  in 
amount  of  nutrition.  Girdle  a  tree  to  secure  early 
maturity  and  increased  hardiness.  Any  scion  which 
overgrows  the  stock  gives  increased  hardiness.  Dis¬ 
similarity  in  scion  and  stock  should  be  slight. 

As  to  “Small  Fruits  in  the  West,”  Mr.  Stone  said 
conditions  must  be  good,  and  protection  be  furnished. 
Winter  protection  is  absolutely  necessary  for  fruits, 
and  it  pays.  Strawberries  and  currants  should  be 
covered  after  the  ground  has  frozen,  and  the  covering 
should  be  raked  away  in  the  spring.  The  mulch  should 
be  free  from  weeds.  The  vines  and  canes  should  be 
laid  down  and  covered  with  soH  and  mulch.  Rake  be¬ 
tween  the  rows  in  spring.  The  propriety  of  mulching 


canes  and  vines  was  questioned  by  several.  The  plants 
should  be  uncovered  quite  early,  before  the  advent  of 
warm  weather.  Dewberries  are  more  profitable  than 
blackberries.  Mulching  and  cultivation  work  well 
together.  Sandy  loam  is  good  for  dewberries.  Cover 
the  whole  plants  to  hold  strawberries  back  in  spring. 
Very  low  tops  in  cherry  and  apple  trees  hold  the 
radiated  heat  of  the  earth  and  prevent  damage  from 
frost.  Smoking  is  some  protection  against  the  lattf  r. 

Prof.  Bailey  said  that  North  American  plants  are 
different  from  European  sorts.  European  berries  are 
inferior  when  grown  in  this  country.  Ihe  number  of 
trans- Atlantic  varieties  of  apples  is  less  than  a  quarter 
of  the  total  sorts  grown  in  Michigan.  American 
varieties  are  best  adapted  to  American  use.  Failure 
of  Western  fruits  is  often  due  to  the  use  of  Eastern 
trees.  The  Northwest  must  have  the  Russian  varie¬ 
ties.  We  must  develop  our  native  fruits. 

Prof.  Budd  has  experimented  in  crossing  the  Rus¬ 
sian  with  American  varieties,  and  the  resulting  sorts 
are  remarkably  well  adapted  to  Iowa.  Prof.  Bailey 
said  blight  will  probably  attack  varieties  now  adver¬ 
tised  as  blight-proof,  and  this  should  not  always  be 
charged  to  dishonesty  in  the  dealers— the  tree  is  some¬ 
times  dishonest. 

On  “  Strawberries”  Mr.  Kellogg  of  Wisconsin,  re¬ 
ported  that  Wilson  and  Crescent  bore  on  less  than  five 
acres  1,700  bushels  in  1891.  Growers  will  not  become 
millionaires.  Bubachs  failed  to  blossom  in  1891.  Land 
newly  cleared  is  worthless  for  strawberries,  but  all 
right  after  it  has  been  cropped  five  or  six  years.  He 
thought  everything  is  in  a  name  and  advised  the  grow¬ 
ing  of  a  variety  called  Lying  Bill.  He  was  extravagant 
in  his  requirements  of  the  ideal  strawberry. 

Discussion  :  Wilson  is  well  adapted  to  Wisconsin 
near  the  Lake,  but  not  to  Minnesota.  A  better  class 
of  plants  is  needed  to  get  better  crops  of  fruit.  More 
discussion  of  the  small  fruits  should  be  a  feature  of 
our  conventions. 

President  Earle  relies  principally  on  Crescent  fertil¬ 
ized  by  Capt.  Jack  and  Sucker  State,  for  his  commercial 
produce.  He  grows  them  in  matted  rows— the  fruit 
is  picked  every  day  and  kept  cold  in  quart  boxes  in  24- 
quart  cases.  It  can  thus  be  shipped  with  safety  1,000 
miles. 

Prof.  Budd  read  a  paper  on  “  Apple  Tree  Scab  From 
a  Climatic  Standpoint,”  in  which  he  said  that  so  far 
as  observed  Ben  Davis  has  been  wrecked  by  scab  ;  but 
there  is  a  difference  in  different  soils.  Several  varieties 
are  wholly  free  from  it.  Trees  from  Asia  are  perfect 
in  foliage  and  fruit.  The  Russians  are  all  free  from 
scab  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  conditions  of  their  na¬ 
tive  place  are  identical  with  those  of  the  Northwest. 
He  was  not  able  to  find  scab  on  crosses;  but  native 
crabs  are  attacked  by  it.  The  fungus  of  the  apple 
scab  is  microscopic.  The  spores  are  blown  by  the 
wind  to  the  leaves.  The  first  attack  of  the  disease 
occurs  before  the  flowers  open.  Early  spraying  is  ef¬ 
fective  but  not  late.  We  should  cultivate  varieties 
wholly  free  from  this  disease. 

In  the  discussion  it  was  said  that  blighted  leaves  are 
green  in  patches.  Different  varieties  are  differently 
affected  by  it.  A  Russian,  the  mother  of  the  Red  As- 
trachan,  is  entirely  free  from  scab.  Mr.  Earle  said  we 
must  have  scientific  effort  on  this  serious  disease. 
What  hope  have  we  for  the  future?  We  should  plant 
only  the  Bartlett  Pear  which  is  the  market  pear.  Prof. 
Budd  said  that  China  pears  are  free  from  scab.  He 
has  much  faith  in  spraying.  Cherries  are  liable  to 
leaf  troubles  and  are  cured  by  spraying,  and  wild 
plums  are  attacked  by  scab.  Mr.  Sweet  of  Ohio,  said 
he  had  found  spraying  with  Bordeaux  mixture  effec¬ 
tive  on  pears  and  quinces.  Prof.  Bailey  had  secured 
complete  or  nearly  complete  exemption  from  scab  by 
spraying.  Prof.  Budd  said  copperas  water  is  beneficial 
in  spraying  both  for  scab  and  the  codling  moth. 

Prest.  T.  T.  Lyon  spoke  on  “  System  of  American 
Pomology.”  The  names  of  fruits  are  of  native  and 
foreign  origin.  Wrong  names  and  descriptions  have 
crept  into  our  lists  causing  great  evil.  Few  novelties 
have  of  late  proved  reliable.  The  system  should  be 
divided  into  departments  with  an  expert  at  the  head  of 
each,  and  sources  of  information  should  be  accessible. 
Catalogues  should  be  issued  at  the  expense  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment.  Such  lists  would  be  recognized  as  authorities. 
The  members  of  pomological  societies,  etc.,  should 
withhold  patronage  from  originators  who  fail  to  com¬ 
ply  with  their  requests  as  to  nomenclature.  President 
Lyon’s  paper  was  fully  indorsed  by  the  members  of 
the  society  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  look 
into  the  matter  of  nomenclature. 

Mr.  Huston  spoke  of  “  The  Crisis  in  Grape  Culture 
in  California.”  Thousands  are  now  bankrupt  who  a 
few  years  ago  were  full  of  hope.  The  phylloxera  has 
been  the  cause  in  many  cases ;  low  prices  in  others 
and  overproduction  of  inferior  vines  in  others.  No 
grape  can  be  good  on  all  kinds  of  soil.  He  advises 
more  raisin  making  and  less  wine  making,  though  he 
fears  an  overproduction  in  either  will  eventually  be 
disastrous.  The  best  lands  have  not  been  yet  occu¬ 


pied  by  grapes.  California  has  all  ths  conditions 
suitable  to  the  greatest  grape  and  wine  country  in  the 
world;  California  wines  are  as  good  as  any  on  the  globe. 
Prof.  Budd  suggested  the  importation  of  vines  from 
Persia,  where  grapes  have  been  grown  the  longest 
and  where  the  best  grapes  in  the  world  are  still 
grown.  A  special  effort  in  this  line  should  be  made 
through  the  Agricultural  Department.  Oriental  gra pes 
and  raisins  are  superior  in  all  respects  to  Southern  or 
Western.  Oriental  vines  may  be  a  perfect  success  in 
Iowa  and  a  perfect  failure  in  California. 

Prof.  Mason,  of  Kansas,  gave  an  account  of  his  ex¬ 
periments  with  grapes.  He  plants  hardy  vines  7x9 
feet  apart,  and  cultivates  north  and  south.  Some  varie¬ 
ties  laid  down  and  covered  with  soil  proved  reliable, 
and  some  other  kinds  were  not  recommended.  Of  his 
lot  49  proved  hardy,  41  of  which  are  native  Americans; 
51  varieties  he  found  too  tender.  Wilder  gives  more 
fruit  for  the  labor  than  any  other  variety.  It  pays  in 
a  commercial  way  to  bag  grapes. 

Prof.  Budd  advises  the  use  of  netting  to  protect 
grapes,  cherries,  etc.  It  is  cheap  and  effective. 

The  following  officers  were  elected :  President, 
Parker  Earle;  First  Vice-President,  J.  M.  Samuels; 
Secretary,  E.  A.  Popenoe ;  Treasurer,  J.  C.  Evans. 
The  next  meeting  will  be  held  in  the  lake  region  of 
New  York  State.  F- 


A  Discussion  of  Fertilizers. 

Part  IX. 

Chemicals  and  Clover.— How  much  plant  food  is 
furnished  by  plowing  in  the  roots  and  stubble  of 
an  acre  of  Red  Clover?  The  only  answer  I  have 
been  able  to  find  is  by  Dr.  Wieski,  of  Germany,  who 
found  180  pounds  of  nitrogen,  71  pounds  of  phosphoric 
acid,  and  77  pounds  of  potash  in  an  acre  of  Red 
Clover  roots  and  stubble.  These  figures  seem  large, 
but  if  divided  by  one-half,  enough  nitrogen  for 
most  crops  will  still  be  left.  The  more  the  clover 
plant  is  studied,  the  more  certain  does  it  seem  that 
it  has  the  power  to  obtain  nitrogen  from  the  air.  We 
have  seen  that  this  is  the  most  costly  element  of  plant 
food,  and  if  clover  will  give  it  to  us,  what  is  the  use  of 
buying  it  ? 

We  have  seen  that  chemicals  are  necessary,  espe¬ 
cially  potash,  to  secure  a  good  catch  of  clover  on  poor 
soils ;  or,  if  the  soil  be  poor  in  phosphates,  clover  will 
not  thrive,  nor  will  the  nitrogen  in  the  stable  manure 
or  clover  roots  and  stubble  become  soluble  so  that  it 
can  be  taken  up  by  the  growing  crops,  unless  a  certain 
amount  of  phosphates  is  present  in  the  soil. 

If  a  soil  is  rich  in  phosphoric  acid  and  potash,  I  do 
not  see  why  clover  should  not  supply  all  the  nitrogen 
needed  for  crops,  except  in  cases  where  a  quickly 
acting  nitrogen  compound,  like  nitrate  of  soda,  is 
needed  early  in  the  season,  before  the  root  system 
of  the  crop  becomes  well  developed.  If  clover  and 
other  leguminous  crops  can  be  depended  upon  to  fur¬ 
nish  the  soil  with  nitrogen,  then  we  may  cut  down 
our  fertilizer  bills  about  one-third,  provided  we  can 
grow  these  nitrogen-forming  crops.  And  why  any 
man  who  can  and  does  grow  clover,  etc.,  should  buy 
complete  fertilizers  and  put  from  five  to  eight  or  more 
dollars  of  soluble  nitrogen  on  an  acre,  passes  my 
comprehension.  Does  the  term  “chemicals  and  clover” 
mean  a  so-called  complete  fertilizer  and  clover,  or 
does  it  mean  that  the  clover-growing  farmer  should 
buy  his  chemicals,  just  what  his  soil  and  crops  require, 
and  use  them  so  as  to  produce  the  best  results  ?  To 
do  this  requires  intelligence;  it  demands  study  and 
experiment;  but  if  the  farmers  of  the  United  States 
could  save  from  one-fourth  to  one-half  of  their  ferti¬ 
lizer  money  by  increasing  their  intelligence  and  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  requirements  of  their  soils  and  crops, 
would  it  not  be  worth  their  while  to  do  so  ? 

There  may  be  cases  where  complete  and  ready- 
mixed  fertilizers  are  the  best  things  a  man  can  buy, 
but  such  cases  should  be  very  rare.  If  a  farmer  can 
at  a  cost  of  from  one  to  two  dollars  a  ton  mix  his 
chemicals,  and  have  them  in  as  good  mechanical  con¬ 
dition  as  those  made  by  the  manufacturer,  and  at  the 
same  time  save  a  large  percentage  of  the  cost,  then 
why  should  not  all  farmers  try  it  ?  I  have  yet  to  see 
a  single  experiment  station  report  against  home- 
mixed  fertilizers.  Many  of  the  stations  are  encour¬ 
aging  the  farmers  to  use  these  mixtures,  helping  them 
to  find  out  the  needs  of  their  soils,  and  giving  them 
most  valuable  information.  The  agricultural  press  is 
doing  much  also  to  enlighten  the  farmers  in  this  direc¬ 
tion,  but  it  must  be  a  constant  work,  that  of  teaching 
farmers  the  principles  of  crop  fertilizatiom.  The 
farmers  are  calling  for  this  information,  they  are  get¬ 
ting  hold  of  the  facts,  learning  how  much  they  can 
save  by  making  their  own  fertilizers,  and  are  not 
slow  to  adopt  the  new  methods. 

I  have  tried  in  these  papers  to  gather  up  some  of 
the  valuable  knowledge  which  is  scattered  through 
reports  and  bulletins,  and  put  it  in  a  shape  that  would 
make  it  available  to  farmers.  It  has  been  a  pleasure 
to  me,  and  I  hope  will  be  profitable  to  the  reader^ 
Lamoille  County,  Vt.  J-  W.  kbwton. 
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A  Prospective  Hen  Business. 

FEEDING  FOWLS  BY  ELECTRICITY. 

Why  do  so  many  people  who  attempt  to  keep  poultry 
on  a  large  scale  so  soon  give  up  in  disgust  ?  I  am  no 
novice  in  the  business,  having  kept  a  flock  of  from  50 
to  300  for  the  past  20  years,  but  find  that  I  still  have 
the  hen  fever.  For  years  it  has  been  my  ambition  to 
be  able  to  send  at  least  one  crate  of  eggs  to  market 
every  day  and  guarantee  each  egg  to  be  not  more  than 
24  hours  old.  At  last  I  see  my  way  clear  to  make  the 
venture  with  full  confidence  of  success. 

Here  are  a  few  of  the  facts  I  have  demonstrated  to 
my  entire  satisfaction  from  actual  experience. 

1.  A  flock  of  50  hens  with  unlimited  range  over  the 
fields  can  be  kept  at  a  profit,  one  of  the  conditions 
being  that  they  have  a  comfortable  house,  dry  and 
warm,  in  which  to  roost  at  night  and  to  which  they 
can  repair  in  cold  or  stormy  weather.  They  are  the 
best  judges  as  to  whether  they  shall  go  out  or  stay 
inside.  I  speak  of  full-grown  hens. 

S.  If  two  such  flocks  are  kept  in  houses  eight  or  ten 
rods  apart,  they  will  almost  invariably  go  home  to  roost. 

3.  If  convenient  and  attractive  nests  are  provided 
inside  the  house,  the  hens  will  lay  in  them  instead  of 
stealing  their  nests  outside  My  practice  has  been  to 
keep  the  hens  confined  part  of  the  day  occasionally 
during  the  summer — probably  about  once  a  week. 
The  result  is  that  practically  all  the  eggs  are  laid 
inside  the  hennery. 

4.  Ordinary  hens  well  fed  will  lay  at  least  100  eggs 
each  per  year. 

5.  The  cost  per  hen  for  feed  is  less  than  St  a  year. 

0.  I  have  shipped  eggs  to  the  New  York  market 
once  a  week  for  two  years  and  received  an  average  of 
22  cents  per  dozen.  I  believe  that  when  I  am  prepared 
to  guarantee  every  egg  not  more  than  24  hours  old,  I 
can  secure  an  advance  of  at  least  two  cents  per  dozen, 
making  $2  per  year  from  each  hen  for  eggs  alone. 

7.  Ordinarily  the  only  attention  each  flock  requires 
is  to  be  fed  in  the  morning  and  supplied  with  drink 
for  the  day  ;  the  door  is  then  opened  and  they  thus 
get  access  to  all  parts  of  creation  which  they  wish  to 
explore.  They  get  a  feed  of  whole  grain  about  4  p. 
m  and  the  door  is  closed  after  they  have  gone  to  roost. 

I  have  plenty  of  dry,  stony,  and  somewhat  bushy 
pasture  land,  and,  putting  the  above  seven  proposi¬ 
tions  together,  I  can’t  for  the  life  of  me  see  what  is  to 
prevent  me  from  covering  it  with  small  flocks  of  hens, 
which  would  thrive  as  well  as  though  on  adjoin¬ 
ing  village  lots.  My  idea  is  to  experiment  with  40 
hens  in  each  flock  and  place  the  houses  eight  rods 
apart,  allowing  about  100  hens  to  the  acre.  I  believe 
one  man  can  attend  to  50  flocks,  and,  if  my  calcula¬ 
tions  are  correct,  the  product  should  be  $4,000  worth 
of  eggs,  half  of  which  should  be  profit.  I  expect  the 
manure  to  pay  for  the  labor  of  gathering  it,  and  also 
the  interest  on  the  investment. 

By  the  way,  under  the  old  plan  of  building  yards 
and  keeping  hens  confined,  it  has  been  preached  that 
one  must  clean  out  the  droppings  every  day.  This  re¬ 
quires  lots  of  labor  and  away  go  the  profits.  Another 
trouble  has  been  that  in  keeping  large  numbers  in 
confinement  the  health  of  the  hens  is  sacrificed. 
Here  are  two  points  which  I  hope  to  avoid  by  giving 
the  flocks  free  range. 

I  have  just  completed  my  ideal  of  a  poultry  house  to 
accommodate  40  hens,  using  cheap  land  for  free 
ranges,  instead  of  building  yards  to  keep  the  flocks 
separate,  so  that  I  need  ordinarily  make  but  two  visits 
per  day  to  each  flock — one  in  the  morning  to  supply 
them  with  their  morning  feed  and  fill  the  drinking 
fountains,  while  the  evening  feed  of  whole  grain  can 
be  placed  in  an  elevated  feed  box  or  hopper,  and  the 
door  be  opened. 

That  is  all  until  4  p.  m.,  when  the  touch  of  an  elec¬ 
tric  button  in  my  dining-room  will  cause  the  feed  in 
each  elevated  feed  box  to  fall  to  the  floor  simultane¬ 
ously  in  all  the  houses  and  ring  an  alarm  as  it  falls.  I 
expect  to  see  each  biddy  hurry  away  to  her  own  home 
for  her  supper,  provided  she  is  not  already  there  wait¬ 
ing  the  scattering  of  the  grain.  The  next  visit  will 
be  for  the  purpose  of  gathering  the  eggs.  By  the  time 
I  have  got  them  started  for  market  and  eaten  my 
supper,  the  biddies  will  all  be  on  their  roosts,  when  I 
can  again  touch  my  electric  button,  causing  each  door 
to  close,  thus  making  all  secure  for  the  night. 

When  I  have  the  whole  50  flocks  established,  a  horse 
and  wagon  will  be  necessary  at  the  morning  visit  to 
carry  a  supply  of  feed  and  drink.  Whether  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  egg  basket  will  call  for  the  horse  and 
wagon  at  night  remains  to  be  seen.  The  whole  can 
be  put  in  operation — electrical  appliances  and  all — for 
the  cost  of  a  modern  barn  stocked  with  25  good  cows. 

#  #  #  O.  W.  MAPES. 

Eggs  in  a  Hen. — Greyelin,  a  high  authority,  says 
the  ovarium  of  a  fowl  is  composed  of  600  ovules,  or 
eggs  ;  therefore  a  hen  during  her  whole  life  can’t  pos¬ 
sibly  lay  over  800  eggs,  which  in  the  natural  course 
are  distributed  over  nin«  years.  Is  he  right? 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of  the 
writer  to  Insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question,  please  see  If  It  Is 
not  answered  In  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions 
at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 

Scraping  Bark  from  Fruit  Trees. 

Have  you  ever  found  It  necessary  to  scrape  the  bark  from  your  fruit 
trees?  If  so,  for  what  purpose?  Under  what  circumstances  would 
you  advise  others  to  scrape  trees? 

Here  in  Ohio  I  have  never  had  need  of  adopting  the 
practice  to  promote  the  healthy  growth  of  fruit  trees 
in  my  30  odd  years’  experience.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
in  certain  locations,  this  is  necessary  in  order  to  grow 
healthy  trees  and  good  fruit,  but  I  have  had  no  ex¬ 
perience  in  that  line.  N.  ohmer. 

Here  in  Vermont  we  scraped  the  bark  from  a  part 
of  our  trees  some  years  since,  for  the  purpose  of  re¬ 
moving  the  bark  lice,  and  we  then  washed  the  trunks 
and  limbs  with  unleached  wood  ashes  and  water.  I 
prefer  ashes  to  lime  as  the  application  is  not  so  try¬ 
ing,  and  I  think  it  has  a  better  effect  on  the  insects. 
Trees  should  be  washed  in  June.  I  have  also  used 
whale-oil  soap  as  well  as  home-made  soft  soap,  mak¬ 
ing  the  wash  quite  thick  and  applying  it  with  a  swab 
of  rags  on  a  stick  for  a  handle.  But  a  much  better 
way  of  getting  the  insects  off,  is  to  keep  them  off  by 
good  cultivation  and  keeping  the  trees  in  a  good 
thrifty  condition.  Fruit  trees  are  like  all  kinds  of 
fine  stock — if  kept  in  a  thriving  condition  vermin  will 
not  trouble  them  very  much.  w.  H.  holmes. 

Here  in  Ontario  County,  N.  Y.,  I  have  scraped  my 
apple  trees  for  two  reasons  :  first  to  destroy  the  bark 
louse  and  to  make  the  surface  of  the  tree  smooth,  or 
nearly  so,  for  the  purpose  of  washing  to  destroy  the 
same  pest.  I  put  on  a  preparation  of  crude  carbolic 
acid  and  soft  soap  and  water,  and  if  applied  with  a 
brush  it  is  almost  necessary  to  scrape  some,  but  not 
enough  to  injure  the  young  bark.  Second,  a  light 
scraping  destroys  the  shelter  of  millers  and  other  in¬ 
sects.  This  scraping  and  washing  I  do  in  the  spring, 
some  time  in  May.  Many  people  do  not  fully  under¬ 
stand  the  damage  done  by  the  bark  lice.  There  are, 
in  fact,  many  people  that  do  not  know  that  they  exist, 
when  the  truth  is  that  they  can  be  found  on  nearly 
every  tree  in  western  New  York.  T.  b.  wilson. 

1  have  never  had  any  experience  in  scraping  the 
bark  of  fruit  trees  except  in  the  case  of  some  old  and 
neglected  trees  which  had  accumulated  a  growth  of 
lichens  on  the  outer  bark.  The  lichens  were  scraped 
off  and  the  bark  washed  with  lime  wash,  with  enough 
lampblack  in  it  to  prevent  its  being  a  whitewash.  I 
do  not  know  that  the  lichen  per  se  was  injurious,  but 
I  considered  that  its  abundance  indicated  an  unthrifty 
condition,  and  in  fertilizing  the  soil  and  otherwise 
helping  the  trees,  1  took  it  off  to  improve  their  looks, 
and  applied  the  lime  wash  as  a  means  of  retarding 
future  fungoid  growths.  While  lichen  is  not,  strictly 
speaking,  parasitic  on  the  tree  which  sustains  it,  there 
is  danger  that  it  may  harbor  at  times  eggs  and  larvae 
of  some  kinds  of  insects,  or  at  best  it  is  undesirable. 
The  best  time  for  doing  it  is  the  first  opportunity  you 
may  have.  The  scraping  of  the  surface  of  the  outer 
bark  (dead  bark)  of  a  tree  cannot  affect  the  tree  at 
any  time,  and  the  scraping  should  never  go  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  disturbing  any  living  bark.  w.  F.  masset. 

I  must  say  that  my  experience  is  not  so  wide  as  my 
observation.  There  is  nothing  to  scrape  on  trees  in 
a  vigorous  or  well  cared  for  orchard  until  they  have 
reached  from  25  to  30  years  of  age,  for  the  bark  does 
not  begin  to  exfoliate  to  any  considerable  extent  until 
they  get  older  than  that.  Trees  will  become  scrubby 
on  poor  land,  and  their  bark  will  become  more  or  less 
unhealthy  and  rough  while  they  arc  quite  young  ;  but 
it  is  not  scraping  that  such  trees  need  so  much  as 
nourishment  and  judicious  pruning.  Trees  in  old  and 
more  or  less  neglected  orchards  are  benefited  by 
being  freed  from  loosely  adhering  bark  and  scrubbing 
with  weak  lye,  in  connection  with  tillage  and  enrich¬ 
ment  of  the  ground.  Scraping  at  least  makes  them 
look  better,  and  removes  hiding  and  nesting  places  for 
various  insects — some  of  which  may  be  harmful,  while 
others  are  beneficial,  such  as  the  Ladybugs,  and  other 
insectivorous  species.  But,  to  put  it  briefly,  a  well- 
kept  orchard  of  any  kind  of  fruit  trees  furnishes  but  a 
small  amount  of  work  for  a  scraper,  t.  ii.  hoskins. 

Here  in  Sangamon  County,  Ill.,  I  have  never  scraped 
the  rough  bark  from  my  trees,  but  instead  I  use  twice 
a  year  a  wash  that  leaves  the  bark  smooth  and  clean. 
The  original  use  of  the  wash  was  to  protect  from  mice 
and  rabbits  in  the  winter,  and  apple  borers  in  the 
summer.  It  will  not  protect  against  the  peach  borer. 
One  pound  of  dissolved  copperas  to  a  bucket  of  white¬ 
wash,  well  thinned  and  applied  with  a  large  brush, 
will  do  it  all.  Apply  in  the  fall  and  late  spring. 


I  have  used  it  on  thousands  of  trees  and  have  seen  n 
ill  effect.  Scraping  for  insects  is  too  much  like  hand 
picking  potato  bugs.  B-  B- 

Old  apple  and  pear  trees  sometimes  get  very  I’ough- 
barked,  and,  aside  from  the  bad  looks  they  cause,  these 
rough  places  furnish  nesting  places  for  various  in¬ 
sects  and  fungi.  Several  times  I  have  scraped  off  as 
much  as  possible  of  this  bark  in  February  or  March, 
and  then  washed  the  trunks  with  strong  soapsuds; 
once  with  a  weak  potash  lye,  which  was  also  sprayed 
on  all  the  branches.  This  treatment  has  always  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  clean,  smooth,  thrifty-looking  bark  and  ap¬ 
parently  more  health  and  vigor  in  the  trees.  I  have 
never  found  occasion  to  scrape  peach  trees  from  the 
fact  that  in  the  borer  wash  which  we  annually  apply 
to  the  bases  of  the  trees  there  is  considerable  potash, 
and  we  generally  swab  a  little  into  the  crotches  of  the 
main  branches,  and  later  rains  wash  this  down  the 
trunk  and  give  us  always  a  smooth,  clean  bark. 

J.  H.  HALE. 

What  Is  the  Grass  P 

J.  V.  L.,  LaCrosse,  IFis.— Six  or  seven  years  ago  I 
found  growing  in  one  of  my  fields  a  certain  kind  of 
grass  that  bore  blossoms  earlier  than  any  other  kind 
I  know  of.  The  blossoms  were  very  fragrant  and  were 
frequently  picked  and  kept  in  the  house  on  that  ac¬ 
count.  A  city  man  who  is  somewhat  of  a  botanist, 
after  examining  the  blossoms  as  well  as  the  plants 
and  roots,  said:  “It  is  a  poa  :  Spear  Grass,  Meadow 
Grass,  Poa  crevifolia,  Short-leaved  Meadow  Grass.” 
Without  any  further  description  of  it,  has  it  any  par¬ 
ticular  value,  and  is  the  name  right  ? 

Ans.— Spear  Grass  is  Blue  Grass— Poa  pratensis. 
Rough  Meadow  Gras*  is  Poa  trivialis,  while  Smooth- 
stalked  Meadow  Grass  is  Poa  pratensis.  Then  we 
have  Poa  serotina,  Fowl  Meadow  Grass  ;  Glyceria  ner- 
vata,  Nerved  Meadow  Grass,  and  others.  Perhaps  it 
is  Sweet-scented  Vernal  Grass,  Anthoxanthum  odora- 
tum.  This  is  sold  by  all  seedsmen.  All  are  valuable. 

Prices  for  Evaporated  Fruits. 

C.  O.  A.,  East  Orland,  Me.— Evaporated  raspberries 
are  quoted  at  19  cents,  blackberries  at  five  cents.  Is. 
there  any  profit  in  blackberries  at  this  price?  I  should 
suppose  that  at  19  cents,  it  would  pay  to  plant  rasp¬ 
berries  for  the  sole  purpose  of  drying.  But  can  such 
a  price  be  expected  in  the  future  ? 

Ans. — Evaporated  raspberries  a  year  ago  were 
quoted  at  15  to  17,  two  years  ago  at  from  28  to  32 
cents.  Of  course,  one  cannot  predict  for  the  future, 
but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  price  will  not  go  below 
the  above  quotations  materially  in  the  next  few  years. 
In  some  sections  in  Ohio,  they  are  grown  solely  for 
evaporation  and  in  sections  where  pickers  can  be 
obtained  at  moderate  figures  the  business  is  fairly 
profitable.  Blackberries  do  not  dry  away  so  much  as 
raspberries  and  hence  the  discrepancy  in  price  is  not 
so  great  as  it  would  seem,  but  we  do  not  think  they 
can  be  profitably  produced  at  five  cents  per  pound.  If 
you  have  kept  your  Rural  for  May  28  you  will  find, 
on  page  348,  an  excellent  statement  of  the  facts  about 
this  industry. 

Fish  Offal  for  Potatoes. 

C.  R.,  Emerson,  Mich. — I  can  get  with  little  cost  fresh 
fish,  such  as  suckers,  and  offal  from  others.  1.  Will  it 
do  to  apply  them  fresh  in  +he  trench  system  ?  2. 

What  is  the  best  way  to  reduce  them  to  fertilizer?  3. 
Will  they  make  a  complete  manure  ?  If  not,  what 
shall  I  add  and  in  what  form  ?  4.  What  element  of 

plant  food  do  strawberries  take  from  the  soil  ?  My 
land  is  sandy  loam  and  new. 

Ans.— 1.  We  should  not  look  for  satisfactory  results 
from  fresh  fish  or  offal  on  potatoes.  If  such  fertilizer 
were  used,  we  would  add  phosphate  and  potash,  as  the 
phosphoric  acid  of  fresh,  unground  fish  would  not  act 
soon  enough.  2.  By  composting  or  drying  and  grinding. 
3.  Answered  above.  4.  All  elements.  Liberal  dress¬ 
ings  of  unleached  wood  ashes  and  raw  bone  will  suit 
them. 

Miscellaneous. 

F.  H.  R.,  Perry,  N.  Y. — The  Abundance  and  the  Lin¬ 
coln  plums  will  be  likely  to  thrive  as  far  north  as  Buf¬ 
falo,  N.  Y.  So  will  the  Lincoln  Coroless  pear. 

W.  H.  L.,  Oil  City ,  Pa.— The  mildew  on  your  Vir¬ 
ginia  Creeper  vines  may  be  remedied  by  spraying  them 
with  weak  Bordeaux  mixture.  Perhaps  the  damage 
is  due  to  a  damp  or  confined  position. 

Killing  Dewberry  Vines.—  J.  M.  C.,  Mauricetown,  N. 
J. — To  kill  dewberry  vines  in  your  15-acre  field,  plow 
it  up  and  cultivate  hoed  crops  in  it  for  one,  two  or 
three  years— whatever  time  may  be  found  necessary 
for  the  work  of  eradication.  Usually  thorough  culti¬ 
vation  for  two  consecutive  seasons  will  accomplish  the 
work. 

The  Pawpaw  Tree—  W.  H.  C.,  Orange  County,  Fla.— 
This  tree  (Asimina  triloba)  is  a  native  tree  growing 
in  the  Middle  Southern  and  Western  States.  It  is 
easily  raised  from  seeds.  We  do  not  know  of  any  nur¬ 
serymen  who  offer  it.  Perhaps  P.  J.  Berckmans,  of 
Augusta,  Ga.,  may  furnish  plant*.  Thorburn  &  Co., 
15  John  St.,  N.  Y.,  offer  the  seeds. 
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Buckshot  from  Buckman. 

B.  B.,  Sangamon  County.  III. — The 
cartoon  in  a  late  Rural  showing  the 
relative  profits  of  the  producer  and  mid¬ 
dleman  is  very  truthful.  We  cannot  en¬ 
tirely  do  away  with  the  commission  man, 
hut  he  who  sells  his  own  products  will, 
as  a  rule,  realize  the  most  money. 

As  to  creeks  rising  before  a  storm,  there 
is  no  doubt  of  it.  Roth  creeks  and  wells 
furnish  more  water  before  a  storm.  This 
is  due  probably  to  atmospheric  pressure 
— sometimes,  perhaps,  to  a  lessened  evap¬ 
oration. 

The  Ponderosa  Tomato  has  not  been  of 
much  comparative  value  here  this  sea¬ 
son  ;  it  has  cracked  around  the  green  stem 
end  and  rotted  badly.  Although  very 
large  and  of  good  quality,  I  prefer  other 
kinds  both  for  home  use  and  market. 

I  am  surprised  at  the  statement,  on  page 
028,  that  a  large  part  of  the  grapes  “will 
be  tumbled  into  the  city  winemakers  at 
2%  to  3  cents  a  pound,”  as  usually  this  is 
about  all  the  Eastern  grapes  sell  for  in 
November  in  this  market,  after  all  the 
costs  of  picking  have  been  added.  Why 
not  sell  all  for  wine  and  cut  off  railroad 
and  middlemen’s  charges  ? 

Where  Does  the  Water  Come  From  P 
II.  Stewart. — I)o  streams  rise  before 
rain  ?  It  is  very  desirable  to  sift  the 
many  popular  beliefs  that  are  thought  to 
be  questionable,  because  people  base 
their  actions  on  them  to  a  great  extent. 
Hence  it  would  be  very  interesting  if  J. 
O.  W.  would  tell  us,  or  even  suggest, 
where  those  two  inches  of  water  which 
rose  in  the  creek  in  dry  weather,  and 
when  no  rain  had  fallen,  came  from.  The 
variation  in  air  pressure  could  not  pos¬ 
sibly  cause  it,  because  this  does  not  vary 
in  any  place  within  a  few  miles.  Where 
did  the  water  come  from  ? 

How  the  New  York  Alliance  Saves. 
Edward  F.  Dibble,  President  New 
York  Alliance. — The  article  in  a  late 
Rural  entitled  “Out  with  Useless  Middle¬ 
men,”  is  very  interesting  reading  to  me 
inasmuch  as  the  Farmers’  Alliance  has 


that  the  average  profits  to  the  middlemen 
on  what  farmers  buy,  range  from  30  to 
50  per  cent. 

Upon  my  election  to  the  office  of  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  State  Alliance  a  year  ago,  I 
set  to  work  to  reduce  these  middlemen’s 
profits  and  to  save  members  30  per  cent 
on  all  purchases,  over  what  would  be 
ordinarily  paid  at  local  retail  stores. 
How  well  our  trade  plan  has  succeeded 
may  be  judged  by  the  following.  In  the 
past  six  months  we  have  purchased  from 
one  firm,  in  the  neighborhood  of  2,000 
tons  of  fertilizers  of  two  different  grades. 
Grade  No.  1  shows  an  analysis  of  nearly 
838  per  ton  according  to  the  Ohio  and 
New  York  Experiment  Stations,  while 
the  price  to  us  was  827.  Grade  No.  2,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  station  analysis,  was  worth 
between  831  and  832.  Our  price  was  823 
f.  o.  b.,  whenever  ordered.  These  goods 
are  made  of  strictly  first-class  materials 
by  one  of  the  largest  concerns  in 
America,  and  the  results  have  been  satis¬ 
factory  in  every  instance.  If  we  could 
have  bought  a  5,000  ton  lot,  we  could 
have  saved  a  still  larger  percentage.  Our 
coal  trade  last  year  reached  thousands 
of  tons  and  in  many  cases  81  a  ton  was 
saved.  On  groceries  at  least  one-third 
was  made  and  the  quality  was  far  su¬ 
perior  to  that  commonly  found  in  coun¬ 
try  stores.  Hardware  of  all  kinds  was 
bought  at  wholesale,  and  in  steel  nails 
two  cents  a  pound,  usual  price  four  cents, 
we  have  a  fair  illustration  of  the  reduc¬ 
tion  in  prices.  Nearly  all  the  standard 
makes  of  plows  were  obtained  in  the 
same  way;  a  two-liorse  cost  only  88,  a 
three-horse  only  89  to  811,  while  the 
usual  prices  were  respectively  812  to  817. 
Plow  points  cost  30  cents  each,  usual 
price,  45  cents.  Kerosene  oil,  water 
white,  150  degrees  test,  bought  of  an  in¬ 
dependent  refinery  not  owned  by  the 
Standard  Trust,  was  sent  to  any  part  of 
the  State  f.  o.  b.  the  cars  for  five  cents 
per  gallon.  Binders,  mowers  and  twine 
were  all  obtained  at  wholesale  rates ; 
in  fact,  I  could  go  on  and  point  out  the 
practical  results  of  our  trade  arrange¬ 
ments  in  every  line  of  business,  and  the 
more  members  we  have  the  more  buyers 
we  should  have  and  therefore  the  cheaper 
could  we  buy,  and  to  that  end  I  wish 
every  farmer  reader  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
belonged  to  the  Alliance.  The  organ¬ 
ization  is  non-partisan  and  there  are 


making  an  appearance,  but  the  vines  were  green  and 
thrifty  until  the  last  of  August,  while  those  of  the 
Pearl  of  Savoy  and  Beauty  of  Hebron  were  all  dead 
by  August  1.  The  potatoes  exhibited  weighed  from 
three-fourths  to  one  and  one-half  pound  each.  I 
am  selling  them  for  $2  per  bushel  for  seed.  This 
year  the  potato  crop  Is  not  considered  over  50  per 
cent  of  an  average  In  this  vicinity. 

Tiie  R.  N.-Y.  is  glad  to  be  able  to  state 
that  it  has  originated  two  other  potatoes, 
an  early  and  a  late,  thus  completing  a 
set  of  three  (counting  the  R.  N.-Y.  No.  2) 
viz.,  early,  intermediate  and  late.  The 
early  potato  is  much  the  shape  of  the 
No.  2.  The  flesh,  however,  is  peculiarly 
white,  the  quality  perfect  and  the  yield 
immense  for  an  early.  The  other  is  a 
late  potato  and  yielded  more  the  past  un¬ 
favorable  season  than  any  variety  ever 
before  tried  at  the  Rural  Grounds.  The 
shape  and  color  of  this  are  much  like 
those  of  the  No.  2.  The  tubers  are  all 
large,  and  so  closely  do  they  grow  in  the 
hill  that  all  are  thrown  out  with  one 
turn  of  the  fork.  A  small  potato  is  a 
rarity.  This  late  variety,  as  well  as  the 
early,  are  being  propagated  for  introduc¬ 
tion,  an  event  regarding  which  our  read¬ 
ers  will  receive  early  notice . 

We  are  in  receipt  of  the  following  letter: 
Editors  R.  N.-Y.: 

We  have  noticed  In  several  Issues  of  Then  ew- 
Yohkeb  unfavorable  opinions  of  the  Parker  Earle 
Strawberry.  This  variety  has  done  admirably  on  our 
grounds,  and  a  second  season’s  trial  convinces  us 
that  It  Is  a  variety  of  merit.  In  looking  over  the  re¬ 
ports  with  regard  to  the  past  summer,  we  notice  the 
following,  and  beg  leave  to  append  them.  The 
Rural’s  opinions  generally  so  nearly  correspond 
with  ours  that  we  rarely  have  to  take  Issue  with  It 
as  In  the  case  of  the  Parker  Earle,  and  we  simply  do 
so  now  in  order  that  the  editor  may  perhaps  decide 
to  make  further  experiments  at  his  place  with  the 
Parker  Earle  next  year.  ellwanger  &  barry. 

Then  follows  high  praise  of  the  Parker 
Earle  from  such  authorities  as  M.  Craw¬ 
ford,  J.  T.  Lovett,  L.  J.  Farmer  and  C, 
A.  Green. 

Assuming  that  our  respected  friends, 
Ellwanger  &  Barry,  read  The  R.  N.-Y., 
we  are  surprised  that  they  are  not  aware 
of  the  fact  that  we  were  the  first — out¬ 
side  of  the  originator’s  grounds — to  try 
and  report  upon  it ;  the  first  to  present 
its  picture  ;  the  picture  of  its  originator, 
and,  in  short,  to  tell  the  whole  story  re- 

( Continued  on  next  page  ) 


If  you  name  The  It.  N.-Y.  to  our  advertisers  you 
may  be  pretty  sure  of  prompt  replies  and  right 
treatment. 


been  enabled  during  the  past  year  to 
purchase  nearly  everything  that  we  need 
either  in  the  house  or  on  the  farm,  at 
wholesale  through  our  trade  relations 
with  prominent  houses,  and  we  are  about 
formulating  some  plan  by  which  we  will 
be  enabled  to  sell  our  produce  directly 
to  the  consumer,  although  in  my  opinion 
the  average  community  needs  from  one 
to  three  good,  reliable  grain  dealers. 
Take,  for  instance,  my  own  town  of 
Honeoye  Falls.  Here  we  have  three 
dealers  besides  two  mills  for  grinding 
wheat,  that  make  each  200  barrels  of  flour 
per  day.  The  competition  between  these 
five  firms  is  sufficient  to  give  us  Buffalo 
or  Rochester  prices  for  wheat  as  a  rule, 
and  the  same  is  true  of  barley,  oats, 
beans  and  potatoes  ;  in  fact,  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  we  are  obtaining  New  York 
prices  for  the  latter — 50  cents  per  bushel 
directly  from  the  field.  Being  somewhat 
familiar  with  the  commission  business 
as  conducted  here,  I  know  that  all  these 
buyers  figure  on  is  a  gross  profit  of  two 
cents  per  bushel  from  which  have  to  be 
deducted  help,  car  buildings,  insurance, 
wear  and  repairs  on  warehouses,  etc., 
and  I  would  be  very  glad  if  The  R.  N.-Y. 
w’ould  tell  us  how  to  market  our  crops  at 
a  less  expense. 

Of  course  we  may  be  in  a  favored  sec¬ 
tion  and  there  may  be  localities  where 
the  middlemen  absolutely  skin  the  farm¬ 
ers.  I  should  be  glad  if  the  readers  of 
The  Rural  would  promulgate  some  plan 
by  which  we  can  meet  our  consumer 
friend  at  a  less  expense.  I  believe,  how¬ 
ever,  that  I  have  shown  that  we  pay,  as 
a  rule,  not  over  five  per  cent  and  fre¬ 
quently  as  low  as  one  per  tent  on  what 
we  sell,  whereas  it  is  generally  known 


no  “  politics”  in  it,  although  we  try  to 
teach  our  members  the  “science  of  gov¬ 
ernment  ”  which  should  be  the  true 
meaning  of  “  politics.”  Any  person  or 
persons  desirous  of  joining  us  can  find 
out  “how  to  do  it  ”  by  simply  writing  to 
the  Secretary-Treasurer,  George  A.  Scott, 
Belmont,  N.  Y. 


Wide-Awake  Items. 


The  University  of  Michigan  is  the 
largest  university  on  the  continent,  hav¬ 
ing  enrolled  during  the  last  j^ear  no  less 
than  2,692  students . 

Frank  P.  Hallett,  of  Hyannis,  Mass., 
says  the  local  paper,  took  the  premium 
at  the  county  fair  for  the  largest  and 
prettiest  potatoes  ever  there  displayed. 
They  were  as  handsome  as  any  specimens 
ever  seen.  The  two  bushels  exhibited 
were  sold  for  84.  Mr.  Hallett  raised 
about  40  bushels,  and  there  were  less 
than  two  bushels  of  unmerchantable  po¬ 
tatoes.” . 

Mr.  Hallett  writes  us  as  follows : 

The  potatoes  exhibited  were  the  Rural  New-Yorker 
No.  2.  the  product  of  the  single  potato  sent  me  by  the 
paper  four  years  ago.  The  yield  this  year  was  45 
bushels  on  one-seventh  of  an  acre,  with  only  2b& 
bushels  of  small  potatoes,  over  a  bushel  of  which  are 
reserved  for  home  use.  Planted  alongside  the  Pearl 
of  Savoy  and  Beauty  of  Hebron,  with  the  same  cul¬ 
tivation,  the  yield  of  the  Rural  New  Yorker  No.  2  was 
over  one-third  greater,  showing  conclusively  the 
superiority  of  the  seed.  In  addition  to  a  small  quan¬ 
tity  of  dressing  plowed  under,  I  used  at  the  rate  of 
800  pounds  of  Stockbrldge  potato  fertilizer  to  the  acre, 
applied  In  the  furrow.  Planted  the  first  week  in 
April,  they  were  10  days  later  than  the  others  la 


Joseph  ltuby. 


a  As  Large 

As  a  dollar  were  the 
scrofula  sores  on  my 
poor  little  boy,  sicken¬ 
ing  and  disgusting.  They 
were  especially  severe 
on  his  legs,  back  of  his 
ears  and  on  his  head. 
I  gave  him  Hood’s  Sar- 
Joseph  Ruby.  saparilla.  In  two  weeks 
the  sores  commenced  to 
heal  up ;  the  scales  came  off  and  all  over  his 
body  new  and  healthy  flesh  and  skin  formed. 
When  he  had  taken  two  bottles  of  IIOOIA’N 
ISM  A  l*  A  1C  I  LifiA.be  was  free  from  sores.” 
Harry  K.  Ruby,  Box  356,  Columbia,  Penn. 

HOOD'S  Pills  are  a  mild,  gentle,  painless, 
safe  and  efficient  cathartic.  Always  reliable.  25c. 

Sheridan’s  Condition  Powders 

HENS 

If  you  can’t  get  It  send  to  us. 


«liri  I  MAPH’Y^  Kinds,  Water,  Gas,  OH, 

Li  I  I  HI  n  U  II  I  Mining,  Ditching,  Pumping, 
U  ■  I"""  |  I  Wind  and  Steam:  Heating  Boilers,  Ac.  Will 
you  to  send  25c.  for  Encyclopedia,  of 
1500  Engrauings.  The  American  Well  Works,  Aurora, III 
also,  Chicago,  Ill.;  Dallas,  Tex.;  Sydney,  NSW 


QJ|Vr^|TQ  TRADE-MARKS,  CAVEATS, 
I  A  I  CH  10  OR  NO  FEE, 

Send  model  or  sketch  for  free  advice  as  to  patent¬ 
ability.  Full  Information  In  mv  50-page  book,  FREE. 
Address  SAML.  O.  FITZGERALD,  Atty., 
1003  F  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 


GrIVE  •  TIIE  •  BABY 


IF  YOU  WISH  your  infant  to  be 
we!!  nourished,  healthy,  and  vigorous. 

THE  •  BEST  •  FOOD 


For  Hand-Fed  Infants,  Invalids,  Conva¬ 
lescents,  Dyspeptics,  and  the  Aged. 
Our  Book  for  MOTHERS, 

“THE  CARE  AND  FEEDING  OF  INFANTS,” 

Mailed  free  upon  request. 
*bLiBER-Goo dale  Co. .Boston, Mass. 


YANKEE  DOODLE  ON  THE  FENCE. 

Every  boy  who  reads  The  R.  N.-Y.  should  send  a 
postal  for  the  new  Illustrated  version  of  the  song 
which  our  grandfathers  sang  a  hundred  years  ago: 

“  Yankee  Doodle  Is  the  tune 
Amerlc  ns  delight  In. 

*  Twill  do  to  whistle,  sing  or  play. 

And’s  just  the  thing  for  flghtln’.” 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO., 
Adrian,  Mich. 
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When  furnished  with  Graphite 
the  GEM  WIND  ENGINE 

oiling,  no  climbing  of  towers,  no 
frail-jointed  towers,  and  practically  no 
tion,  yet  is  guaranteed  more  durable 
other  Mills  that  are  oiled.  Truly  a  GEM 
and  worth  Its  weight  In  gold.  The 
GEM  STEEL  TOWER  is  made  trian- 
gular  in  shape,  the  corners  and  girts 
of  angle  steel ;  the  braces  are  steel  rods, 
of  which  can  be  firmly  drawn 
pendent  of  the  other.  It  combines 
strength,  durability  and  simplicity  to 
greatest  degree,  and  is  much  more  easily 
erected  than  a  tower  made  of  wood. 

We  also  manufacture  the 

HALLADAY  Standard 
ing  and  Geared  Wind  N 


plete  lino  of  WIND 
SPECIALTIES. 

Bend  for  catalogue.  Address 

U.  S.  WIND  ENGINE  & 

PUMP  CO., 

BATAVIA,  ILL., U.S.A, 

BRANCH  OFFICES!  DEPOTS? 

Omaha,  Neb.;  Kansas  City,  Mo.  |  Boston,  Mass.;  Ft.  Worth,  Tex, 


ENGINES,  m‘lls, 

Threshing  Machines, 

Best  Machinery  at  Lowest  Prices 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  York,  Pa. 
K E M P’SdcamleH AY  PRESS 


FULL  2  FEEDS  TO  EVERY  ROUND  , 
CIRCLE  \ 


AUTOMATIC  PLUNGER  7 


"  IpHprlngKo 


CIVEN  CDCC  If  IT  WILL  ho.  do  all  my  circulars 
AWAY  rntt  claim.  Send  for  fr«t>  circulars  giving 
full  information.  JAS.  KEMP.  Kemoton,  Ills. 


OUR  HAY  CARRIERS 

are  the  best  suited  for  all  kinds  of  buildings.  Use 
any  Fork  or  Slings,  Sell  direct. 

FOWLER  &  FARRINGTON. 

Taughannock  Falls,  N.  Y 

GENUINE^  "GALE”  REPAIRS 

(  CX  Y  A  ]  for  Gal  e  Flows  and  other  goods. 
\J ^  J  This  trade  mark  will  tell  the  story. 

hook  for  it.  N one  are  gen  uine  wlth* 

(  |  Y  ■—  \  out  it.  They  last  longer,  work  better, 

\  L  1  t  land  are  made  from  the  original  pat- 
\ — y  terns,  which  Insures  a  perfect  fit. 
mark.  GALE  MFG.  CO.,  Albiou.IUidi. 

AGENTS  WANTED  ON  SALARY 

or  commission,  to  handle  the  New  Patent  Chemical 
Ink  Erasing  Pencil.  Agents  making  $50  per  week. 
Monroe  Eraser  Mf’g  Co.,  X  175,  La  Crosse,  Wis. 

CLAREMONT  Land  Association.  8S^cS°vfc 

Offers  600  choice  farms;  3,000  handsome  town  lot 
on  James  River,  with  terms  to  suit  purchasers.  Free 
circular 


RtiTTV  plano*  Organ,  823  up.  Want  ag’ta. 
DLA  III  Cat  free.  Dan’l  F.  Beatty,  Wash’ton.N.J 
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What  Others  Say. 

( Continued .) 

garding-  its  origin  and  excellence.  The 
originator  and  Prof.  Munson  will  fully 
bear  us  out  in  these  statements.  We  have 
never  had  occasion  to  change  the  favor¬ 
able  views  expressed  after  the  first  trial 
of  the  Parker  Earle  at  the  Rural  Grounds. 
Anything  unfavorable  to  the  variety  has 
come  from  our  correspondents.  For 
every  one  that  has  reported  against  it,  a 
dozen  have  spoken  enthusiastically  in  its 
praise.  There  is  no  berry  in  existence — 
we  need  never  look  for  one — that  will 
succeed  everywhere,  and  a  minority  of 
unfavorable  reports  is  always  to  be 
looked  for.  No  one  should  know  this 
better  than  our  friends,  Ellwanger  & 
Parry . 

Dr.  T.  H.  Hoskins — one  of  the  first, 
oldest  and  best  friends  The  R.  N.-Y.  has 
ever  known — writes  under  date  of  Sep¬ 
tember  22  as  follows:  “The  Pessemianka 
Pear  (Russian)  is  twice  the  size  of  last 
year’s  pear  and  very  good.  Some  measure 

nine  inches  around.” . 

At  length  15  of  The  Rural’s  Rugosa 
hybrid  roses  have  been  placed  in  the 
hands  of  one  of  our  largest  florist  firms 
for  immediate  propagation,  and  for  pres¬ 
ents  to  our  subscribers  as  soon  as  the 

stock  may  permit . 

In  a  year  or  so,  every  one  of  the  toma¬ 
toes  now  most  popular  will  have  stepped 
down  and  out.  Mark  The  R.  N.-Y.’s 
words.  Cross-fertilization  will  have  done 

it . 

And  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  first  in  this  busi¬ 
ness . 

We  may  now  allude  to  the  “  Good  ” 
Peach  again.  A  single  peach  was  taken 
from  the  tree  September  27,  which  meas¬ 
ured  nearly  3  by  2%  inches,  which  was  as 
large  as  any.  The  skin  is  whitish  with 
a  crimson  blush  on  the  sunny  side.  The 
flesh  is  white  except  next  to  the  pit 
where  it  is  pink.  It  is  a  freestone.  The 
quality  is  rich,  sweet — honey-sweet — 
with  enough  of  acidity  to  make  it  of  the 
fir  t  quality.  This  variety  does  not  thrive 
at  the  Rural  Grounds.  A  portion  of  the 
skin  mildews ;  the  peaches  often  crack 
open.  Nevertheless  we  deem  it  well 

worthy  of  trial  elsewhere . 

During  the  next  six  months,  or  until 
further  notice,  all  letters  or  communica¬ 
tions  of  any  kind  usually  sent  to  the 
Rural  Grounds  should  be  addressed  to  E. 
S.  Carman,  No.  709  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York  city.  The  Rural  Grounds  will  be 
cared  for  as  usual.  Educational  advan¬ 
tages  for  the  young  people  make  the 

change  of  headquarters  necessary . 

Those  of  our  kind  friends  who  have 
spent  20  happy  winters  in  a  pleasant 
country  home  will  readily  understand,  if 
not  justify,  the  regret  with  which  we 
part  from  ours  for  six  months  or  more  of 
city  life.  But  the  regret  may  be  tem¬ 
pered  when  we  consider  that  our  loved 
children  may  gain  far  more  than  their 

parents  lose . 

It  has  often  been  said  that  the  fruit  of 
the  North  American  Papaw  or  Custard 
Apple  is  of  a  quality  that  will  never 
justify  any  effort  toward  its  populariza¬ 
tion,  and  this  until  recently  has  been 
The  R.  N.-Y.’s  opinion.  But  experience 
is  teaching  us  differently.  Last  year  a 
systematic  trial  was  begun  to  ascertain 
if  it  is  easy  or  possible  to  cultivate  a 
taste  for  this  peculiar  fruit  and  several 
members  of  the  Rural  family  and  others 
were  induced  to  try  the  experiment. 
The  only  tree  growing  in  the  Rural 
Grounds  is  this  season  again  loaded  with 
papaws  which  began  to  ripen  and  drop 
September  15.  Two  of  the  experiment¬ 
ers  report  that  they  already  relish  the 
fruit  in  small  quantity,  and  they  seem 
confident  that  in  a  season  or  so  it  will 
become  as  palatable  as  the  flesh  of 
bananas,  which  it  much  resembles  in 
texture  and  flavor.  The  only  objection 
to  the  Northern  banana,  as  it  might 
well  be  called,  is  the  seeds,  which  are 
numerous  and  large.  Unquestionably 
these  could  be  bred  out  by  seedling  cul¬ 


tivation  and  selection.  This  is  a  work 
which  ought  to  commend  itself  to  our 
stations  as  of  sufficient  importance  to 
warrant  immediate  and  persistent  atten¬ 
tion  . 

The  R.  N.-Y.  is  determined  to  hasten, 
if  it  can.  an  appreciation  of  the  magnifi¬ 
cent  rose  Georges  Bruant.  It  is  rarely 
mentioned  for  the  reasons  that  (1)  it  is 
not  a  florist's  rose — the  stems  are  too 
spiny,  the  flowers  are  borne  in  clusters; 
and  (2)  it  is  hard  to  propagate.  Hence 
it  is  that  florists  and  nurserymen  have  no 
reason  to  praise  it.  It  is  against  their 
interests.  Let  us  assure  our  readers  that 
it  is  one  of  the  grandest  roses  ever  grown 
— grand  in  foliage,  grand  in  bud  and 
flower,  and,  finally,  it  is  in  the  true  sense 
of  the  word  a  perpetual  bloomer . 

Our  opinion  of  the  Soy  or  Soja  Bean  is 
much  the  same  to-day — after  the  last 
season’s  trial  of  it — that  it  was  15  years 
ago.  We  have  the  silo  now ;  it  was 
nearly  unknown  then.  We  cannot  cure 
it  as  we  would  clover  or  Timothy.  The 
stalks  are  too  large  and  succulent.  Before 
they  become  sufficiently  dry,  the  leaves 
have  turned  black  and  become  brittle 
and  papery.  For  the  silo,  as  a  nitrogen 
gathering  plant,  or  for  green  manuring, 
the  Soy  Bean  may  prove  of  great  value. 
We  know  not . 

Prof.  Massey  of  the  North  Carolina 
Experiment  Station,  writes,  under  date 
of  September  23,  that  he  fears  the  late 
crop  of  tomatoes  will  be  a  total  failure 
by  reason  of  drought.  They  were  selling 
in  Raleigh  at  20  cents  per  dozen  and  poor 
at  that.  Next  year  Prof.  Massey  pro¬ 
poses  to  make  separate  sowings.  Toma¬ 
toes  thrive  after  midsummer  only  in  low, 
moist  land.  But  there  they  get  frost 
earlier  than  on  the  hills.  The  “  Peach,” 
he  says,  is  the  most  resistant  variety  he 
has  tried . 

Some  years  ago  (about  10  as  we  recall) 
The  R.  N.-Y.  sent  to  its  subscribers  seeds 
of  the  Niagara  Grape.  Mr.  Eugene 
Tompkins  of  Chappaqua,  N.  Y.,  sends  us 
a  bunch  of  beautiful  white  grapes  raised 
from  such  seeds.  The  berry  is  much  like 
its  parent  though  more  translucent  and 
of  a  better  quality.  But,  unfortunately, 
the  foxiness  of  the  Niagara,  always  an 
objection  to  that  variety,  is  intensified  . . 

President  Fairchild,  of  the  Kansas 
Agricultural  College,  regards  it  of  little 
advantage  to  any  youth  to  complete  a 
course  of  study  such  as  theirs  at  18.  The 
imitation  of  maturity  secured  in  such  a 
course  results  too  often  either  it  putting 
the  apparently  “old  head  on  young 
shoulders,”  or  giving  the  show-  of  know¬ 
ledge  without  judgment.  Rare  excep¬ 
tions  but  prove  the  rule . 

Dr.  W.  J.  Beal,  of  the  Michigan  Agri¬ 
cultural  College,  is  reported  as  favoring 
a  mixture  of  June  Grass  and  Bermuda 
Grass  for  the  college  lawn.  We  presume 
that  the  climate  of  Lansing  is  somewhat 
harder  on  grasses  than  is  the  climate  of 
Bergen  County,  N.  J.,  or  Queens  County, 
Liong  Island  (N.  Y.),  where  Bermuda 
Grass  fails,  even  when  protected,  because 
it  cannot  stand  the  winters . 

As  our  readers  are  aware,  we  have  for 
several  years  been  trying  to  secure  seeds 
of  The  R.  N.-Y.  No.  2  Potato.  Several 
kind  friends  have  sent  seed  balls,  but 
they  were  balls  without  seeds.  We  have 
now  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  three 
seed  balls  fromH.  G.  Ilulbrord,  of  Placer- 
ville,  Eldorado  County,  Cal.  They  were 
of  fair  size  and  plump,  but — seedless. . . . 

Pink  or  purple  potatoes  are  always  in¬ 
jured  more  or  less  by  wire-worms  or  scab 
at  the  Rural  Grounds,  and  this,  too,  often 
when  white  or  buff-skinned  varieties 
wholly  escape.  What  is  the  experience 
of  our  readers  ? . 


The  Lungs  are  Strained  and  Racked  by  a 
persistent  Cough,  the  general  strength  wasted,  and 
an  incurable  complaint  often  established  thereby. 
Dr.  D.  Jayne’s  Expectorant  is  an  effective  remedy 
for  Coughs  and  Colds,  and  exerts  a  beneficial  effect 
on  the  Pulmonary  and  Bronchial  organs.— Adv. 


Farmers  and  the  Tariff. 

A  joint  debate  between  a  High  Protectionist  and  a  Free  Trader.  Conditions  :  Brevity  and 
truth.  What  each  writes  is  unseen  by  the  other  until  printed. 


PROTECTION  AND  FREE  TRADE. 


'The  Protection  View. 


The  Free  Trade  View 


In  any  system  of  taxation  the  indirect  is 
greater  than  the  direct  benefit  to  us.  I 
willingly  pay  school,  poor,  road  and 
other  special  taxes,  but  have  no  children, 
no  paupers  in  my  family,  and  for  years 
had  no  horse.  The  tariff  on  tin  plate 
illustrates  an  indirect  benefit  to  farmers. 
We  have  tin  mines  and  mills  for  rolling 
plate — we  lack  skilled  labor  and  experi¬ 
ence.  Previous  efforts  to  make  Ameri¬ 
can  tin  have  failed.  Why  ?  The  Welch 
beat  us  on  the  wage  expense.  A  tariff 
large  enough  to  offset  this  difference  in 
wages  was  put  on  tin  and  tin  plate.  Two 
results  will  follow  : 


The  so-called  McKinley  bill  increased 
the  “protective”  tax  by  1%  cent  a  pound 
upon  importations  of  tin  plate,  in  order 
to  “  encourage  ”  the  manufacture  in  this 
country*of  an  article  not  before  made 
here,  but  of  which  we  used  800,000,000 
pounds  annually.  This  raised  the 
price  to  American  consumers  by 
about  two  cents  a  pound,  a  total  of 
$15,000,000  a  year,  solely  to  help  a  few 
already  wealthy  men  to  manufacture  tin 
plate  at  a  profit.  Expensive  “protection” 
that,  especially  as  only  about  300  men 
have  as  yet  found  employment  in  the  tin 
manufacturers’  establish  ments. 


1.  American  works  start  up — 52  are 
already  in  operation  or  ready.  They 
will  use  tin  from  American  mines  and 
plates  from  American  mills.  The  money 
will  go  to  American  workmen  and 
through  them  to  American  farmers  for 
food  and  clothing. 

2.  Competition  between  American  man¬ 
ufacturers  will  reduce  prices  and  benefit 
consumers  more  than  competition  be¬ 
tween  Welshmen — 2,000  miles  away. 

Here  are  statements  by  J.  II.  Rogers, 
President  of  the  Welsh  Tin  Plate  Makers’ 
Association — a  “Trust”  in  a  free  trade 
country,  by  the  way. 

“It  has  been  said,  Mr  Rogers,  that  the  tin-plate 
Industry  would  be  as  firmly  established  In  the  United 
States  a  few  years  hence  as  the  Iron  and  steel  Indus¬ 
try.” 

“  That  Is  so:  and  It  Is  not  very  long  ago  that  I  re¬ 
member  Mr.  Menelaus.  of  the  Dowlals  Iron  Works, 
saying  that  America  would  never  make  Iron  and 
steel  sufficient  to  meet  her  requirements.  That  was 
the  general  opinion  at  the  time  amongst  the  Iron  and 
steel  makers,  but  to-day  we  see  the  Americana  mak¬ 
ing  practically  the  whole  that  they  require.” 

”  Do  you  think  that  the  McKinley  tariff  will  even¬ 
tually  be  repealed  ?” 

*■  I  don't  think  that  there’s  the  smallest  chance  of 
the  duty  being  taken  off  plates,  as  even  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  or  free-trade  party  have  come  to  view  Its  Im¬ 
position  with  a  considerable  amount  of  favor. 

“  I  will  not  enter  Into  details  at  the  present  mo¬ 
ment,  but  simply  point  out  how  far  the  plg-lron, 
steel-rail,  machinery  and  other  trades  have  left 
this  country  so  far  as  supplying  the  requirements  of 
those  countries  which  now  consume  most  of  our  tin 
plates:  and  there  Is  no  reason  why  tin  plates  should 
not  follow  the  same  natural  law.  As  far  as  the  men 
employed  In  the  mills  are  concerned,  I  feel  no 
anxiety. 

As  Mr.  Rogers  says,  the  business  will 
follow  that  of  steel  rails,  salt,  etc.  Prices 
will  fall  under  protection,  while  all  the 
money  is  spent  here.  No  articles  of  tin 
that  /  buy  are  higher.  My  neighbor,  a 
meat  packer,  says  he  can  buy  cheaper  to¬ 
day  than  two  years  ago  !  President  Har¬ 
rison  stated  my  views  when  he  said  :  “I 
cannot  see  how  any  patriotic  American 
can  object  to  our  bringing  a  new  indus¬ 
try  here.”  That  is  just  what  protec¬ 
tion  does  for  tin  making. 


An  essential  part  of  the  “  protection  ” 
theory  is  that  a  protective  tariff  creates 
new  home  markets  for  farm  products. 
Query:  Has  the  $30,000,000  paid  by  the 
country  in  the  two  years  of  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  act  been  a  fair  price  for  the 
creation  of  the  new  “  home  market  ”  for 
farm  products  in  the  homes  of  these  300 
employees  of  the  sheet-tin  works,  who 
would  use  perhaps  $9,000  worth  in  a  year? 
Does  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  canned 
fruits,  meats  and  vegetables  tend  to  in¬ 
crease  the  consumption  of  these  manufac¬ 
tured  farm  products?  If,  as  claimed,  the 
foreigner  pays  the  tariff  tax,  why  the 
law  which  caused  the  United  States 
Treasury  recently  to  repay  to  the  25- 
million-dollar  Standard  Oil  Company  over 
$1,500,000  of  taxes  paid  by  it  on  tin  plate 
used  in  cans  for  exporting  oil  to  other 
countries  ? 


'jSfcitotllmtm#  ^xlvntisiing. 

Ip  you  name  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  our  advertisers  you 
may  be  pretty  sure  of  prompt  replies  and  right  treat¬ 
ment. 


an  GRAPE  VINES 

100  Varieties.  Also  Small  Fruits,  Trees,  Ac.  Rent 
rooted  mock.  Genuine,  cheap,  a  sample  vines  mailed  for  10c. 
Descriptive  price  list  free.  LEWIS  KOESCII,  Fredonla,  H.  Y. 


Poaohac  T  For  the  past  2  years  I  have  grown 

reacnes  i  THe  earliest 
Peaches !  PEACHES 


Peaches ! 
Peaches ! 
Peaches ! 


In  the  United  States, 

on  the  muck  lands  of  FLORIDA 
and  they  brought  as  high  as  $8  per 
box.  For  Information  on  Fruit 
Growing,  Sugar,  Rice,  Tobacco  aud 
muck  lands,  Inquire  or  address 

Jl  I  CU/IQ  d'-’l  ItulliU  llulldlng, 
.  I.  LliV  10,  Philadelphia,  I*a. 


FRUIT  AND 
ORNAMENTAL 


Also  Hardy  Hoses,  Grapes,  Bulbs, 

Shrubs,  Pteonies,  &c.  The  largest  and 
most  complete  collection  in  America.  , 

C  I  I  I  A#  AMPrD  JB  DAD  DV  Illu8’  General  Catalogue  (160  pages)  FREE. 
E-  I—  I—  W  r\  IN  Vj  L  l~i  OC  □  f-K  n  n  Y  , Mount  Hope  Nurseries,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


FOR  FALL  PLANTING. 


1838.  51  Years.  300  Acres.  1892. 

NUT  TREES 

AND 

NEW  PEARS 


I  arry  s  Giant,  Pedigree  .Japan  Mammoth,  Paragon  and  other 
Chestnuts.  Japan;  Persian.  French  and  English  Walnuts.  Pecans,  Almonds 
and  Filberts.  Lincoln  Ooreless  Pear — very  large  and  very  late 
Seneca— large,  handsome,  and  Immediately  after  Bartlets.  Japan  Golden 
Russet,  Vermont  lieauty  and  Idaho,  In  collections  ot  reduced  rates. 
Eleagnus  Longplpes,  Hardy  Oranges,  Wlneberrles,  and  other  valuable 
Novelties.  Shade  Trees,  for  Lawn  or  Street  planting;  Ornamental  Shrubs, 
Vines,  &c.  Grape  Vines,  small  fruit  plants. 

t&~  Illustrated  Descriptive  Catalogue  free. 

WM.  PARRY,  Parry,  New  Jersey. 


GRAPE 


NIAGARA 

and  all  old  and  new 

Varieties,  t'xtra  Quality , 
W arranted  true.  I  ,o  w- 
est  rates.  Introducers 
of  the  new  Black  Crape 

EATON. 


VINES 


Also  other  SMALL  FRUITS.  New  Descriptive  Catalogue  Free.  T.  S.  HUBBARD  CO.,  FREDONI  A,  5.Y. 


ENTERPRISE 


$3.00 


Meat  Chopper 

*ir-TINNED.-iW. 

The  Best  in  the  World, 

For  Sale  by  the 
Hardware  Trade. 
Send  for  Catalogue 

Enterprise  HTg  Co., 

Third  &  Dauphin  Sts., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


VNo.lO 


-UV  for  chopping 
Sausage  Meat,  Mince 
k  Meat,  Scrapple,  Suet, 

Hamburg  Steak  for 
Dyspeptics,  Peppers, 
Hog’s  -  Head  Cheese, 
Chicken  Salad,  Hash, 
Chicken  Croquettes, 
Codfish,  Scrap  Meat 
for  Poultry,  Dobsters, 
Tripe,  Clams,  Corn  for 
Fritters,  Stale  Bread 
for  Bread  Crumbs, 
Cocoanut,  Cabbage, 
Horse  Radish,  Vanilla 
Beans,  &c.  Also  for 
making  Beef  Tea  for 
Invalids,  Pulverising 
Crackers,  Mashing 
Potatoes,  &c.  # 
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During  the  next  six  months,  or  until  further  notice, 
all  communications  usually  sent  to  the  Rural  (/rounds, 
should  be  addressed  to  No.  709  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York  City.  *  * 

Of  late  years  the  government  has  been  trying 
to  preserve  a  few  living  relics  of  the  innumer¬ 
able  hosts  of  buffaloes  that  used  to  cover  the  Western 
plains.  A  party  of  reckless,  greedy  hunters,  however, 
has  just  killed  half  a  herd  of  30  on  the  public  reserva¬ 
tion  at  Lost  Mountain  Peak,  Wyo.  The  legal  penalty 
for  the  offense  is  totally  inadequate,  and  a  party  of  set¬ 
tlers  are  now  on  the  trail  of  the  unscrupulous  butchers 
with  the  determination  to  lynch  them.  Do  not  the 
rascals  deserve  a  severe  lesson  ? 

*  * 

Mr.  George  T.  Powell  has  accepted  the  position 
of  Director  of  the  Horticultural  display  of  the  State 
of  New  York  at  the  Columbian  Exposition.  The  wis¬ 
dom  of  this  appointment  will  be  concurred  in  by  all 
who  know  this  efficient  organizer  and  intelligent 
worker.  The  task  before  him  is  one  of  herculean 
proportions,  but  The  Rural  believes  he  will  be  fully 
equal  to  it.  This  department  includes  vegetables  as 
well  as  fruits.  The  Floral  Department  will  be  in  the 
bands  of  Mr.  Dean,  a  florist  of  acknowledged  ability. 

*  * 

Secretary  Rusk  wants  an  appropriation  of  $3,000,- 
000  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  next 
fiscal  year,  ending  June  30,  1894.  This  amount  varies 
little  from  the  appropriation  for  the  current  year.  The 
Secretary  insists,  however,  that  if  Congress  should  do 
what  it  ought  to  advance  and  encourage  agriculture, 

“  the  greatest  interest  in  the  land,”  $50,000,000  should 
be  appropriated.  Let  there  be  no  cheese-paring  econ¬ 
omy  in  the  appropriations  for  the  promotion  of  the 
industry  that  supplies  the  motive  power  for  every 
other  in  the  nation. 

*  * 

Last  Wednesday  the  corner-stone  of  the  Memorial 
Library  presented  to  the  town  of  Ayr,  Scotland,  by 
Andrew  Carnegie,  of  the  Homestead  Steel  Works, 
Pennsylvania,  was  laid  with  imposing  public  ceremony 
in  that  ancient  burg.  In  concluding  his  address,  on 
the  occasion,  the  multi-millionaire  donor  exclaimed : 

“  From  the  masses  come  the  wealth  which  is  entrusted 
to  the  owner  only  as  an  administrator.  ’  lor  whom  ? 
Most  plutocrats  appear  to  think,  for  themselves.  If 
for  the  masses,  it’s  a  generous  expression  of  a  noble 
truth  which  seldom  has  found  utterance  and  still  sel- 
domer  practice  among  those  able  to  administer  the 
trust.  *  * 

Im  describing  the  last  election  in  this  city.  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  vigorously  denounced  paster 
ballots  as  conducive  to  fraud  and  subversive  of  any 
benefits  that  might  be  expected  from  the  secret  ballot 
under  the  Australian  system.  Other  parties  have  also 
taken  action  against  the  abuse,  which  has  been  before 
the  courts  for  upwards  of  a  year.  Last  Wednesday  the 
Court  of  Appeals— the  court  of  last  resort  in  New 
York  State— decided  that  “  the  paster  must  go.”  A 
voter  must  henceforth  cast  an  official,  clean  ballot  or 
his  vote  will  be  void.  A  free  and  fair  ballot  should 
be  guaranteed  to  every  citizen  by  the  State  and 
Nation.  *  * 

Those  churning  experiments  in  the  Lllerslie  dairy 
will  be  of  special  interest  to  butter  makers.  It  has 
generally  been  assumed  by  dairymen  that  the  public 
taste  demanded  and  insisted  on  butter  made  from 
ripened  cream,  but  facts  come  to  the  surface  at  Ellers- 
lie,  and,  so  far  as  this  dairy  is  concerned,  set  this  pre¬ 
viously  accepted  theory  completely  aside.  Some  sweet- 
cream  butter  was  made  as  an  experiment,  and  now 
the  patrons  insist  upon  having  it,  and  will  not  be  con¬ 
tented  with  any  other.  This  tendency  will  not  grow 
less,  it  is  rather  destined  to  increase.  Butter,  as  a 
rule,  is  not  made  in  these  latter  days  to  keep,  but  rather 
for  immediate  consumption  ;  but,  if  it  becomes  neces- 
tary  to  keep  it,  butter  from  sweet  cream  will  keep  in 
good  condition  for  longer  periods  than  that  from 
ripened  cream.  This  seems  to  have  been  established 
by  experiments  made  at  the  Iowa  Experiment  Station, 
alluded  to  last  week.  Another  point  which  will  ex¬ 
cite  interest  is  the  temperature  at  which  the  Ellerslie 
people  churn  their  sweet  cream— from  20  to  2*  degrees 
lower  than  has  hitherto  been  thought  practicable. 


There  can  be  no  question  of  the  desirability  of  churn¬ 
ing  at  a  low  temperature,  if  we  can  do  it  in  a  reason¬ 
ably  brief  time  and  can  get  all  the  butter.  This  they 
do  at  Ellerslie.  What  do  our  butter  makers  think  of 
these  innovations  ?  *  * 

Col.  Albert  A.  Pope  has  done  much  to  stir  up  an 
interest  in  road  improvement.  His  latest  plan  is  to 
secure  the  cooperation  of  the  leading  railroad  officials 
in  helping  to  improve  the  highways  that  feed  their 
roads.  He  argues,  justly,  that  the  companies  would  be 
greatly  helped  if  the  roads  leading  to  their  passenger 
and  freight  depots  were  improved.  Freight  and  pro¬ 
duce  will  be  hauled  over  the  best  road,  and  passengers 
will  naturally  locate  where  the  walking  or  drives  to 
the  station  are  easiest— other  things  being  equal.  It 
is  to  the  interest  of  railroads  to  help  in  this  matter, 
and  they  will  prove  powerful  helpers  if  they  will  only 
take  up  the  matter  in  an  organized  way.  Some  of  the 
leading  railroad  men  in  the  country  have  already  de¬ 
cided  to  push  this  matter,  and  we  hope  others  will 
follow.  *  * 

The  autocrats  of  the  New  York  milk  traffic  the 
Milk  Exchange— held  their  regular  meeting  in  the  last 
week  in  September  and  resolved  that  on  and  after 
October  1  and  until  further  notice,  the  price  of  milk 
should  be  three  cents  per  quart.  In  the  absence  of 
any  other  organization,  the  price  this  concern  makes 
“goes”  with  the  trade  and  producers  alike.  We  won¬ 
der  what  sugar  refiners  would  think  if  the  grocers 
should  meet  and  resolve  that  on  and  after  such  a  date 
the  price  of  sugar  should  be  three  cents  ?  W  hat  would 
the  calico  makers  think  if  the  retailers  should  “re¬ 
solve”  that  the  price  of  calico  should  be  two  cents  per 
yard  ?  Such  pronunciamentos  would  hardly  “go,”  but 
they  would  be  no  more  absurd  than  is  the  assumption 
of  the  Milk  Exchange  to  fix  the  price  of  the  farmer’s 
produce.  *  * 

For  the  past  two  years  a  good  deal  has  been  said 
about  machines  for  cutting  corn.  Many  patents  have 
been  issued  and  it  has  been  predicted  that  the  days  of 
the  hand  corn  knife  are  surely  numbered,  yet  the  trade 
in  corn  harvesters  is  pronounced  a  disappointment  and 
few  farmers  have  been  induced  to  change  their  plan  of 
cutting  by  hand.  Yet  some  of  the  machines  are  really 
very  serviceable.  Mr.  Cottrell  says  he  cut  all  his  corn 
this  year  by  machine  and  is  pleased  with  its  work. 
He  used  one  of  the  ordinary  slicers — a  frame  with 
knives  at  the  sides  which  slice  oil  the  stalks  as  the 
machine  is  hauled  through  the  rows.  This  machine 
originally  ran  on  runners,  sled  fashion,  but  it  is  now 
mounted  on  wheels  which  make  the  draft  much  lighter. 
The  trouble  with  the  machine  is  that  it  cannot  handle 
“  down  corn  ”  successfully. 

*  * 

Many  of  our  Eastern  farms  have  hillside  fields — 
more  or  less  rough — that  were  intended  by  Nature  for 
growing  pasture  grasses.  They  are  too  steep  and 
stony  to  cultivate  successfully.  Some  of  them  might 
perhaps  be  broken  up  and  planted  to  ensilage  corn, 
using  plenty  of  fertilizer  with  the  sod,  but  the  haul 
from  field  to  the  silo  is  too  long  over  poor  roads  and 
rough  fields.  The  problem  is  to  get  these  pastures  into 
profitable  bearing,  so  to  speak,  at  a  reasonable  cost  of 
money  and  labor.  It  will  not  pay  to  haul  stable  man¬ 
ure  to  these  outlying  fields,  the  farm  supply  of  manure 
is  generally  too  small  anyway.  Fertilizer  will  answer 
if  the  right  seeds  can  be  made  to  grow.  In  short,  the 
problem  is  to  improve  the  quality  of  those  pastures 
without  plowing  and  reseeding.  This  is  a  mighty  im¬ 
portant  problem  to  hundreds  of  dairymen  and  our  ex¬ 
periment  stations  ought  to  give  them  facts  that  will 
help  them.  We  wish  one  of  our  stations  would  take 
hold  of  just  such  an  old  pasture  and  show  us  just  how 
to  make  it  do  its  duty  without  plowing.  Can  it  be 
done? 

*  * 

The  idea  is  spreading  in  England  that  the  country 
should  abandon  the  growing  of  wheat.  It  is  insisted 
that  farmers  should  confine  themselves  chiefly  to 
dairy  produce,  stock  raising,  and  the  growth  of  fruits 
and  vegetables  and  abandon  the  “  absurd  rivalry  in 
wheat  growing  ”  in  which  England’s  petty  area  of 
2,250,000  acres  is  unable  to  hold  a  place.  Moreover, 
it  is  now  conceded  that  American  wheat  is  of  better 
quality  and  it  brings  better  prices  than  English  wheat. 
There  is  a  campaign  canard  to  the  effect  that  in  retal¬ 
iation  for  our  heavy  duties  on  many  English  goods, 
the  British  government  intends  to  impose  an  onerous 
tariff  on  American  agricultural  products  ;  but  there 
was  no  need  of  a  cabled  denial  of  the  rumor  to  prove 
its  absurdity.  Even  under  the  Salisbury  administra¬ 
tion,  the  Fair  Traders  who  advocate  such  a  policy, 
were  only  a  respectable  but  powerless  minority,  and 
the  Gladstone  administration  is  emphatically  in  favor 
of  free  trade  to  the  fullest  axtent.  A  duty  on  eereals 
in  tha  United  Kingdom  would  quickly  laad  to  a  rev¬ 
olution. 


Notice  how  the  people  at  Ellerslie  propose  to  save 
hand  and  back  labor  in  disposing  of  the  stable  manure. 
Cars  running  on  overhead  tracks  will  carry  the  manure 
directly  to  a  manure  spreader  from  which  it  will  be  at 
once  scattered  where  it  is  to  stay.  Why  can’t  you  fix 
up  something  on  a  small  scale  that  will  save  you  two 
or  three  different  shoveliugs  ?  It  doesn  t  add  any¬ 
thing  to  the  value  of  the  manure  to  pitch  it  out  through 
a  window,  one  shovelful  at  a  time.  The  Ellerslie  prac¬ 
tice  might  be  improved  by  hauling  the  manure  to  the 
field  where  it  is  to  be  used  and  piling  it  there  for  the 
winter.  In  the  spring  it  would  spread  easier  and,  if 
on  hilly  ground,  have  more  of  its  substance  left  for 
the  crop.  A  good  many  dairymen  follow  this  plan 
and  get  better  results  than  when  it  is  spread  as  fast  as 
made,  particularly  in  hilly  sections  where  there  is  con 
siderable  snow.  *  « 


Brevities. 


Jack  Frost,  he  bit  our  posey  bed  right  hard  the  other  night 
And  little  grandson  Willie  he  just  grieved  an  awful  sight 
To  see  his  posies  standing  there  all  ruined  by  the  frost. 

It  seemed  as  If  his  season's  work  were  thrown  away  and  lost. 

I  tried  to  cheer  him  up,  but  he  could  only  ask  me  why 
The  happy,  pretty  things  of  life  just  had  to  go  and  die. 

What  tv  as  death  anyway,  and  why  mnst  frost  and  blight  and  care 
just  put  a  hand  on  everything  and  claim  their  fatal  share? 

Why  don't  God  let  the  pretty  flowers  grow  on  all  through  the  year-' 
And  make  us  think  of  summer  time  although  the  snow  Is  here? 

Ah  little  grandson  Willie,  you  must  learn  that  light  Is  made 
Far  brighter  and  more  beautiful  for  just  a  touch  of  shade. 

For  sorrow’s  biting  acid  only  eats  the  base  alloy, 

And  frost  and  death  and  trouble  bring  a  keener,  purer  joy. 

Have  faith,  then,  grandson  Willie,  let  no  bitter  tears  be  shed. 
When  autumn’s  frosty  fingers  make  vour  posies  bow  their  head. 

Be  thankful  for  th  pleasure  they  have  given  you  and  know 
That  seeds  and  roots  are  living  down  beneath  the  winter's  snow 

CAN  you  keep  your  horse  fat  and  lively  without  oats? 

Thb  Ester  Grape.  Let  us  hear  from  those  who  have  tried  It. 


It  takes  a  big  first-water  sage  to  live  with  credit  “  on  his  age  ! 

Wht  not  eat  your  pie  first?  Any  advantage  In  keeping  the  best  till 
the  last? 

No  man  has  any  right  to  pack  a  first-class  apple  as  though  It  were 


not  an  egg. 

What  botanist,  by  taking  thought,  can  add  one  year  to  the  life  of 
the  clover  plant  ? 

The  trotter  goes  faster  the  better  it’s  sired,  the  bicycle  brightens 
Its  pace  when  It’s  tired. 

Will  the  Babcock  tester  catch  the  fat  In  the  sklm-mllk  1  No;  but 
It  will  show  that  It’s  there!  You  must  do  the  catching. 

Those  who  put  their  whole  farms  into  experiments  generally  have 
nothing  left  except  themselves  and  they  are  very  much  so. 

The  legal  milk  standard  in  London.  England,  Is  given  as  llj$  per 
cent  solids.  We  thought  the  English  “  went  in  ”  for  quality. 


The  wise  poultry  buyer  now  gets  out  among  the  flocks  and  picks  up 

bargains  In  youug  birds  that  will  be  worth  twice  as  much  next  spring 
as  they  are  now. 

Orchard  Grass  Is  bothersome  for  hay  because  It  grows  so  last  that 
it  is  ready  before  the  haying  season.  This  very  fact  makes  It  fine  for 
spring  pasture  or  soiling. 

A  hen  neglected  In  October  will  make  her  owner  very  sober  when  he 
figures  ap  the  cost  to  see  how  many  eggs  he's  lost  by  not  attending 
to  her  right.  Go  out  and  house  the  hens  to-night  1 

WnENahog’s  back  becomes  ltchy.lt  promotes  the  hog’s  vigor  to 
scratoh  his  back.  With  right  treatment  the  back  would  not  need 
scratching.  Is  It  not  much  the  same  with  this  matter  of  scraping 
trees  ? 

Vermin  hold  the  henhouse  now  and  drive  the  good  hens  out;  when 
they  roost  upon  the  trees  they  know  what  they're  about.  Make  a 
mighty  effort,  boys,  and  clean  the  foul  place  out— under  the  banner  of 


progress. 

That  Rhode  Island  girl  with  her  400  turkeys  Is  equal  to  a  whole 
experiment  station  In  showing  what  New  England  “  abandoned  ” 
farms  ean  do  In  the  way  of  meat  making.  A  turkey  makes  fine  breast 
meat  out  of  bugs. 

Do  you  believe  that  a  hen  is  the  best  judge  of  what  Is  good  for  her  ? 
Will  she  go  out  doors  on  a  day  when  the  weather  Is  too  cold  ?  Should 
she  be  housed  up  or  permitted  to  go  out  If  she  wants  to?  Mr.  Wyckoff 
says  his  hens  won’t  go  out  in  winter  If  they  have  a  chance. 

No  animal  has  any  use  for  indigestible  food.  You  wouldn’t  keep  a 
man  who  fed  your  horse  sawdust!  It  would  only  make  the  horse  sick. 
Digestible  mental  food  is  just  as  necessary  for  your  children.  Don’t 
have  a  teasher  who  gives  them  only  dry,  hard  facts  that  make  their 
heads  ache. 

A  railroad  adds  to  the  value  of  a  town.  The  quickest  wav  to  add 
to  the  value  of  a  farm  is  to  build  a  good  road  to  it.  The  farm  and  the 
town  both  live  and  grow  on  the  home  products  exchanged  with  others. 
The  plaee  to  look  for  profit  is  in  the  eost  of  transporting  these  produets. 
Reduce  that  by  reduelng  friction  on  the  roads. 

MR.  MAP18  (page  669)  tells  us  about  his  scheme  for  keeping  hens. 
Mr.  Mapes  Is  a  practical  man  who  has  been  gradually  working  out  of 
the  milk  business  into  poultry.  We  believe  he  knows  what  he  Is  talk¬ 
ing  about.  It  would  be  unfortunate,  however,  if  when  shutting  the 
hen  house  door  some  night  he  should  shut  In  a  mink  or  skunk! 
Governor  Tillman  is  now  in  New  York  city  for  the  purpose  of 

making  arrangements  for  ref  unding  the  South  Carolina  State  debt  of 

J6, 000, 000  at  a  lower  rate  of  interest.  There  is  no  doubt  that,  In  spite  of 
the  political  machinations  of  his  opponents,  he  will  be  able  to  accom¬ 
plish  his  objeet,  and  thus  lighten  the  load  of  State  taxation.  Good  for 
the  farmers'  Governor! 

The  Chicago  milk  dealers  have  led  the  trade  in  the  matter  of  adul¬ 
teration.  Recent  examinations  showed  that  out  of  50  samples  but  one 
was  pure,  49  were  adulterated.  The  principal  medium  of  adulteration 
was  water— from  15  to  45  per  cent  of  that  delectable  Michigan  Lake 
liquid  being  added  to  the  milk.  The  analyses  secured  by  the  Herald 
show  that  the  bulk  of  the  milk  contained  a  total  of  solids  ranging 
from  five  to  nine  per  cent  instead  of  13  It  is  a  horrible  condition  of 


affairs. 

A  California  grocer  has  in  his  store  a  powerful  object  lesson.  One- 
half  is  fitted  up  for  a  cash  trade  and  the  other  for  credit.  The  goods 
are  just  the  same  on  both  sides,  but  the  prices  differ.  The  credit  buyer 
pays  interest  on  the  money  he  would  pay  if  he  bought  for  cash,  and 
the  rate  Is  far  above  that  sanctioned  by  law.  People  who  buy  on  credit 
not  only  pay  big  interest  on  their  own  debts,  but  also  pay  the  principal 
amd  Interest  of  defaulters  who  fail  to  pay  at  all.  The  biggest  tax  on 
the  people  to-day  is  the  credit  tax. 

Wi  have  told  our  readers  something  about  the  mice  plague  in  Scot¬ 
land.  A  new  interest  is  felt  in  a  law  suit  just  brought  about  by  these 
alee.  A  tenant  on  a  mlce-rldden  farm  refused  to  pay  his  rent  because 
the  mice  deprived  him  of  the  full  benefit  of  his  fields.  He  could  not 
pasture  his  stock,  and  was  obliged  to  buy  food  that  he  would  other¬ 
wise  have  raise#.  He  elalms  that  the  landlord  has  not  kept  his 
agreement,  heeause  be  has  not  saved  him  from  the  scourge  of  mlee 
The  landler#  therefere  brings  suit  against  the  tenant  to  reeover  rent 
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Old-Time  Fish  Farming. 


The  interesting'  account  of  Messrs.  Hallock  &  Son’s 
farm  in  a  late  Rural  sug-gests  that  thoughtful  readers 
of  the  paper  may  be  glad  to  learn  something  about 
the  venerable  town  of  which  Orient  is  an  important  part. 

South  old  town  originally  included  Shelter  Island 
and  Riverhead.  The  former  was  set  off  first,  and  the 
latter  has  been  independent  for  over  100  years.  South- 
old  town  now  includes  the  village  proper,  with  Pe- 
conic,  Cutchogue,  New  Suffolk,  Mattituck  and  Oregon 
on  the  west,  and  Greenport,  East  Marion  and  Orient 
on  the  east ;  also  Fisher’s  Island,  Great  and  Little  Gull 
Islands,  Plum  Island  and  Robin’s  Island.  The  town¬ 
ship  proper  is  bounded  north  by  Long  Island  Sound, 
east  by  Gardner’s  Bay,  south  by  Peconic  Bay,  and  west 
by  Riverhead,  and  has  nearly  8,000  inhabitants,  most 
of  whom  are  farmers.  The  250tli  anniversary  of  South- 
old’s  settlement  was  grandly  celebrated  August  27, 
1890  ;  hence  much  of  the  land  has  been  under  cultiva¬ 
tion  more  than  two  centuries,  and  requires  a  treat¬ 
ment  quite  different  from  that  suitable  for  other  parts 
of  the  Empire  State. 

The  south  shore  of  this  northeastern  part  of  Long 
Island  is  indented  with  numerous  coves  and  creeks, 
outputs  of  Peconic  Bay,  and  these  abound  with 
shellfish,  eels  and  seaweed  which  have  long  been  used 
by  some  for  fertilizing  purposes  ;  and  near  Greenport 
is  a  successful  oyster  plant. 

There  is  often  an  abundance 
of  menhaden  in  Peconic  Bay, 
and  these  are  taken  in  *  ‘pound  s  ’ 
and  bought  by  farmers  and  cul¬ 
tivated  into  the  soil.  Previous 
to  35  years  ago  these  fish  were 
caught  in  seines  about  200  rods 
long,  which  were  owned  in 
shares  by  the  farmers,  who 
manned  the  same  and  some¬ 
times  made  large  hauls.  The 
writer  helped  to  land  more  than 
000,000  one  morning,  and  On 
the  same  day  assisted  in  another 
catch  of  more  than  200,000. 

At  that  time  30  inches  square 
were  allowed  for  each  fish. 

From  8,000  to  12,000  were  spread 
to  the  acre  on  cornfields  for 
wheat,  and  sometimes  the  fish 
were  buried  in  ridges  on  “  shad 
rows”  across  the  fields,  and 
the  “shad-dirt”  was  spread 
and  plowed  under  oat  stubble 
for  winter  grain.  The  price  of  fish  in  those  days 
ranged  from  $1  to  50  cents  per  1,000.  Wages  per  day 
for  ordinary  farm  labor,  with  board,  were  62 )4  cents, 
and  $1  for  harvest  time  and  while  fishing,  d.  p.  horton 

Steel  Roofing  Defended, 

On  page  638  S.  J.  P.,  Mosgrove,  Pa.,  discusses  metal 
roofs.  His  first  statement  with  regard  to  them  is, 
“  The  noise  made  by  them  every  time  a  strong  wind 
blows  is  annoying,”  etc.  This  may  be  so  if  the  roof  is 
carelessly  put  on  and  not  properly  anchored.  In  any 
case  the  annoyance  from  this  cause  cannot  be  more 
than  occasional,  when  there  is  an  exceptionally  severe 
wind.  We  can  find  many  barns  from  which  shingle 
roofs  have  been  blown,  and  in  most  of  these  cases  raf¬ 
ters  and  sheathing  were  taken  as  well.  The  liability 
is  no  greater  with  metal  if  properly  anchored. 

“  They  drop  moisture,”  etc.,  “unless  building  paper 
is  laid  between  the  sheathing  and  roof.”  This  is  true 
under  certain  conditions.  If,  however,  the  sheathing 
paper  is  properly  put  on  (and  with  our  best  steel  it 
costs  but  five  cents  per  square)  sweating  is  impossible. 
No  metal  roof  will  sweat  unless  the  air  has  free  access 
to  the  under  surface  of  the  metal.  A  roof  furnished 
with  two  coats  of  graphite  paint  on  the  under  side  as 
well  as  on  the  upper,  and  with  paper  under  will  never 
rust  on  the  under  side. 

“  In  hot  weather  toilers  or  sleepers  are  almost  suf¬ 
focated.”  No  more  so  than  under  tin  or  slate  roofs, 
and  in  such  weather  a  person  is  nearly  suffocated  any¬ 
where — even  in  the  open  air. 

“  Painting  is  a  periodical  expense.”  Certainly,  if 
one  uses  the  common  iron-clad  paint ;  but  if  he  uses 
the  graphite  paint — two  coats  at  the  factory  and  one 
when  the  roof  is  completed — he  need  not  repaint  for 
from  15  to  20  years. 

The  shingles  of  23  years  ago  were  entirely  different 
from  those  of  to-day.  We  hear  the  statement  every 
day,  “  We  cannot  g«t  good  shingles  nowadays.”  We 
know  that  shingles  are  at  present  made  from  timber 
that  will  make  nothing  slss.  The  liability  to  acci¬ 


dents  in  painting  is  no  greater  with  metal  than  with 
any  other  roof.  A  man  must  use  every  precaution 
necessary  for  his  own  safety  in  painting  a  roof  as  in 
digging  a  well  or  cutting  down  trees. 

“Plan  of  construction  is  faulty.”  This  may  be  so 
in  his  roof.  It  must  be  an  exceptional  case  when  one 
is  compelled  to  put  a  cleat  exactly  at  the  cross  lock. 
We  never  have  more  than  six  thicknesses  at  any  one 
place  on  any  seam,  and  we  do  not  use  a  cap  either. 
“  Sand  holes”  may  occur,  as  they  may  pass  through  a 
workman’s  hands  without  being  seen,  but,  with  special 
attention  to  this  particular  defect,  not  many  get  out. 
The  advantages  of  metal  roofs  named  are  certainly 
correct,  and  “  lightning  proof  ”  is  not  a  “  ifiay  be,”  but 
a  fact,  as  testified  to  by  many  users  of  iron  and  steel 
roofing. 

“  Lower  insurance  rate.”  Who  ever  went  to  an  in¬ 
surance  agent  to  get  a  building  insured  without  his 
asking,  “  What  kind  of  a  roof  ?”  Look  at  your  poli¬ 
cies.  They  read  “  slate,”  “  iron,”  “  shingle  ”  or  “  tin  ” 
roof,  as  the  case  may  be.  Mr.  S.  J.  P.  is  probably  so 
situated  that  his  risks  from  outside  are  insignificant,  or 
the  agent  did  not  give  him  proper  credit  for  the  metal 
roof.  Insurance  companies  undoubtedly  do  reduce 
rates  of  insurance  on  this  account,  and  he  should  in¬ 
sist  on  the  reduction,  or  change  agents. 

“A  tin  roof  may  do”  “with  biennial  painting,” 
provided  expansion  and  contraction  do  not  break 
the  solder,  when  something  Besides  paint  would  be 
necessary.  Expansion  and  contraction  never  break  an 
iron  or  steel  roof,  and,  if  properly  put  on  and  painted 
with  a  durable  paint  which  firmly  adheres  to  the 
metal  and  never  scales  or  crack®,  it  will  be  just  as 
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perfect  a  “rain-proof  covering”  as  tin  or  any  other 
material  for  roofing  purposes,  curtis  steel  roofing  co. 

Milk  Notes. 

The  New  York  Condenseribs  (Borden's)  announce  the  following 
prices  for  milk  at  thecondenserles  at  Wallklll  and  Johnson’s:  October, 
$1.35  per  100  pounds;  November  and  December,  $1.53.  The  Anglo-Swlss 
Company,  at  Middletown,  N.  Y.,  pays  $1.60  per  100  pounds  for  Nove  i.- 
ber  and  December. 

TnE  New  York  Condenser  Milk  Company,  at  Amenla,  Dutchess 
County,  has  recently  made  contracts  for  six  months  with  producers, 
paying  three  cents  per  quart  for  October  and  November  and  3J4  for  the 
four  following  months.  It  is  arranging  for  a  bottling  business  at 
Mlllerton,  about  10  miles  from  Wassalo. 

The  New  England  Milk  Producers’  Association  has  fixed  the  price 
for  milk  for  the  winter  at  37  cem  s  per  8!4  quart  can,  or  about  cents 
per  quart,  the  shipper  to  pay  the  freight.  This  Is  better  than  their 
confreres  who  sell  In  New  York  will  average.  The  one  section  Is 
organized,  the  other  Is  not— that  tells  the  story. 

The  creamery  at  Clrcleville,  N.  Y.,  which  has  been  run  under  a  lease 
to  J.  H.  Weastell,  a  New  York  dealer,  has  been  closed  and  It  Is  re¬ 
ported  that  he  owes  producers  about  $1,500.  As  usual,  Mr.  Weastell 
says  the  milk  was  very  bad— very  bad  Indeed,  and  that  he  lost  money 
on  It  all.  It  looks  as  If  others  might  also  be  losers  by  the  business. 

AT  a  conference  held  recently  at  Elgin,  Ill.,  between  milk  producers 
and  the  proprietors  of  the  milk-condensing  factories,  the  price  of  milk 
was  agreed  upon  from  October  1,  1892  to  April  1,  1893—98  cents  per 
eight-gallon  can,  or  a  trifle  over  three  cents  per  quart.  The  winter 
season  for  dealers  In  Chicago  begins  a  month  later,  on  October  1,  and 
the  price  there  has  not  yet  been  settled.  The  producers  hope  to  make  It 
at  least  14  cents  per  gallon,  as  they  have  to  pay  the  freight  on  the  milk. 

Strawberries  in  Late  August. 

In  a  recent  R.  N.-Y.  Mr.  Jerry  Dutter,  of  Indiana, 
told  us  how  he  gathered  ripe  specimens  of  the  Parker 
Earle  Strawberry  on  August  29.  Mr.  G.  W.  Lowry, 
of  Ohio,  thinks  there  must  be  some  mistake  about  it 
and  wants  an  explanation,  so  Mr.  Dutter  writes  the 
following.  We  can  say  that  the  ripe  berries  he  speaks 
of  came  to  us  in  good  condition  : 

“I  have  some  berries  now  (September  25)  which  I 
have  just  picked  to  show  at  the  Kendellville  Fair.  Of 
course  there  are  not  many  of  them,  but  I  can  find  any 
number  of  hills  bearing  blossoms  and  green  ber¬ 
ries.  I  sent  Thu  Rural  a  boxful  last  September  or 
October,  one  year  ago,  and  the  editors  said  they  were 
as  fine  as  those  that  ripened  in  June  in  the  East.  As 


soon  as  I  had  finished  picking,  I  have  for  three  years 
with  a  mowing  machine  mowed  off  the  vines  and  let 
them  dry  thoroughly,  and  when  the  wind  was  just 
right  burnt  over  the  whole  patch,  mulching  and  all. 
Then  I  took  my  vineyard  plow  and  turned  a  furrow 
each  way  from  the  rows,  after  which  I  hoed  out  all 
hills  to  1)4  foot  apart.  Then  with  the  cultivator  I 
leveled  the  furrows  and  kept  all  clean  until  the  vines 
are  well  matted — in  about  from  six  to  eight  weeks. 
The  vines  treated  in  this  way  always  bear  a  few  ber¬ 
ries  each  in  the  fall  as  well  as  new  sets  planted  in  the 
spring,  probably  owing  to  good  cultivation  and  plenty 
of  stable  manure  and  bone  dust  and  ashes.  I  have 
Salem,  Wilder  and  Eaton  grapes  that  will  not  drop 
througa  an  inch  auger  hole.  How  is  that  ? 

Man  More  Stupid  Than  a  Hen. 

In  The  R.  N.-Y.,  page  647,  the  question  is  asked, 

“  What  is  more  stupid  than  a  Cochin  hen?”  I  answer, 
Man.  In  proof  of  this  I  refer  to  page  639  where  Eras- 
tus  Wyman  is  quoted  as  saying  :  “I  undertake  to  say 
that  about  nine-tenths  of  the  coal  lands  east  of  the 
Alleghany  Mountains  are  controlled  by  about  half  a 
dozen  men.  Those  half-dozen  men  could  starve  New 
York  next  winter  if  they  choose.  They  have  struck  a 
blow  at  every  industry  that  makes  wealth,  etc.”  Now 
would  a  lot  of  Cochin  hens  allow  half  a  dozen  of  their 
number  •'o  control  their  means  of  subsistence  ?  Throw 
some  corn  to  a  lot  of  Cochin  hens  and  see  if  they  allow 
a  few  to  get  possession  of  it  all  and  then  let  the  rest 
have  a  little  or  none,  just  as  they  choose.  Now,  men 
make  laws  to  encourage  just  that  sort  of  monopoly. 
Those  half-dozen  men  got  control  of  the  coal  lands  and 
as  long  as  they  do  not  develop 
them  they  are  taxed  at  a  mini¬ 
mum  rate  so  that  they  can 
afford  to  hold  them  idle  and.  in 
that  way  limit  the  supply  of 
coal.  If  those  lands  were  taxed 
to  their  full  value,  whether 
used  or  not,  how  long  would 
the  owners  hold  them  idle  ? 
How  long  would  a  good  bus'- 
ness  man  keep  a  horse  in  the 
barn  eating  his  head  off?  If 
he  had  no  use  for  him,  he 
would  sell  him  and  get  rid  of 
the  expense  of  feeding  him.  So, 
a  good  business  man  would  not 
hold  on  to  coal  lands  that  were 
eating  him  up.  If  he  could  not 
use  them,  he  would  very  quick¬ 
ly  get  rid  of  them.  Tax  those 
lands  to  their  full  value  and  no 
one  can  afford  to  hold  them 
without  using  them,  and  val¬ 
uable  coal  lands  now  held  out 
of  use  in  order  to  limit  the 
s  pp\y  of  coal,  will  become  unprofitable  and  will  be 
worked  or  thrown  into  the  market  and  forestalling  be 
prevented.  Now,  it  is  evident  to  any  fair-minded  person 
that  the  coal  is  in  the  earth  for  the  use  of  all  persons, 
and  if  a  few  are  allowed  to  hold  what  was  intended 
for  all,  why  is  it  not  fair  that  they  should  pay  what 
the  privilege  is  worth  ?  Instead  of  that  we  allow  these 
owners  to  put  in  their  own  pockets  what  should  go 
into  the  public  treasury,  and  advocate  more  heavy 
taxes  on  personal  property  incomes,  etc.,  etc. 

Yes,  man  is  more  stupid  than  a  Cochin  hen. 

GEO.  N.  SMITH. 

Business  Bits. 

The  best  antidote  forltbe  cholera  Is  cleanliness.  Cholera  can't  got 
In  where  everything  Is  clean.  What  makes  things  clean  ?  Hot  water 
well  rubbed  In.  The  trouble  with  many  people  Is  that  the  muscle 
gtves  out  before  the  clothes  are  really  clean.  What  Is  the  remedy  ? 
Magnify  the  muscle  by  the  use  of  machinery.  In  other  words  use  a 
washing  machine  like  the  Rocker,  made  by  the  Rocker  Washer  Co., 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

Before  you  buy  a  farm  mill  be  sure  to  send  to  N.  P.  Bowsher,  South 
Bend,  Indiana,  for  a  catalogue  of  the  Bowsher  combination  mill. 
These  mills  are  built  In  three  different  sizes,  which  require  from  two 
up  to  twelve  horse  power  and  with  capacities  adapting  them  to  the 
needs  of  every  one,  from  the  farmer  who  grinds  for  himself  alone  to 
those  who  carry  on  a  regular  custom  business.  The  mills  crush  ear 
corn,  husked  or  unhusked,  and  grind  every  kind  of  small  grain,  oil 
cake,  etc.  They  also  crush  ear  corn  and  grind  small  grain  at  the  same 
time,  mixing  the  two  in  any  proportion  desired. 

One  of  the  “green  goods  ’  swindlers  Is,  or  has  been  stopping  at  the 
Passaic  County  Hotel,  at  Passaic,  N.  J.,  and  calls  himself  W.  Shel¬ 
don.  At  least  that  Is  the  Information  contained  In  a  batch  of  bis 
circulars  mailed  to  a  Rural  reader  and  forwarded  to  us.  It  would 
be  Interesting  to  know  how  much  the  police  make  out  of  these  swin¬ 
dlers— how  much  of  their  Ill-gotten  gains  they  have  to  disgorge  In 
order  to  receive  the  protection  or  Immunity  they  desire.  An  earnest 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  police,  backed  up  by  the  postal  department, 
ought  ;o  land  all  these  “green  goods  ”  men  in  the  penitentiary. 

Crushing  Corn  Stalks.— We  shall  print,  next  week,  an  Interest 
ing  symposium  on  the  wisdom  of  cutting  up  the  whole  supply  of  hay 
and  dry  corn  fodder  early  in  the  fall  for  winter  feeding.  In  this  con¬ 
nection  we  want  to  call  attention  to  a  Western  machine  made  by  the 
Keystone  Manufacturing  Co.,  of  Sterling,  Ill.  It  Is  called  a  corn 
husker  and  fodder  cutter.  Ordinary  corn  from  the  shock  is  put 
through  It;  the  ears  are  husked  and  delivered  ready  for  shelling  and 
the  stalks  are  cut  and  crushed  so  that  they  are  ready  for  feeding.  We 
gave  a  picture  of  a  pile  of  this  fodder  In  our  corn  number  and  now 
reproduce  It  at  Fig.  265.  This  fodder  is  In  excellent  shape  for  feeding 
and  it  can  be  handled,  In  feeding,  with  fork#  like  hay. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clever  Watch  the  Trend 
of  the  Times. 

WAS  very  sorry  to  miss  accompanying  you  to¬ 
day,  my  dear,”  said  Mr.  Clever,  laying  down  his 
paper.  “  I  think  I  should  so  enjoy  seeing  the  improve¬ 
ment  in  our  fairs  since  the  days  of  my  boyhood.  Did 
you  have  an  enjoyable  day  ?  ” 

“  In  one  sense,  yes.  I  gained  a  good  fund  of  amuse¬ 
ment.  But  regarding  the  fair  as  a  fair  in  its  legitimate 
lines,  I  doubt  if  it  is  as  much  of  an  advance  over  the 
ones  you  remember  as  you  are  inclined  to  suppose.” 

“  But,  Mathilde,  I’ve  just  been  reading  the  reports, 
and  may  be  supposed  to  know  a  little  something  about 
what  is  going  on.  There  were  nearly  500  head  of  fine 
live  stock,  much  of  it  registered  ;  350  sheep  and  swine, 
as  fine  as  the  country  affords,  or  can  import ;  a  large 
exhibit  of  splendid  roadsters  ;  2,000  head  of  poultry, 
and  more  than  as  many  entries  in  fruits  and  flowers. 
Isn't  that  material  enough  for  a  rare  exhibition  ?  But 
then,  you’re  a  woman  with  the  rest,  and  I  suppose  you 
looked  askance  at  the  trotting  track,  voted  the  cattle 
and  sheep  a  bore,  and  spent  the  day  mostly  in  exclaim¬ 
ing  at  the  ‘dear  little  tiny  chicks’ in  the  brooders, 
and  in  studying  the  crazy  quilt,  and  standing  in  the 
door  of  the  women’s  tent  groaning  with  the  ‘  sisters  ’ 
over  the  wickedness  of  the  tvorld  in  general  and  of  the 
men  in  particular.” 

“  Solomon,  if  you  are  not  ashamed  of  that  fling,  I 
am  ashamed  for  you  !  I  am  not  a  whit  more  likely  to 
study  crazy  quilts  than  you  are  ;  and  I  looked  care¬ 
fully  at  everything  worth  attention.  The  cattle  were 
grand  ;  but  they  are  a  real  source  of  difficulty,  after 
all.  I  want  to  read  you  what  the  Journal  said  this 
morning.  Note  this  :  ‘  The  army  of  fakirs  was  larger 
than  ever;  every  possible  catch-penny  device  that  could 
be  put  in  use  was  being  urged,  and  there  were  various 
games  of  chance  in  full  swing,  and  well  patronized  by 
the  “  hay-seed  ”  element.’  What  the  agricultural  fair 
really  needs  to-day,  Solomon,  is  the  elimination  of  the 
live  stock,  and  of  the  ‘  hayseed  ’  element.” 

“  What  !  the  farmers?  Mathilde,  I  really  thought 
you  had  more  sense.” 

“Certainly;  they  are  what  hinders  it  from  being 
the  success  that  it  might  otherwise  be  ;  they  and  their 
stock.  Take  away  the  cattle  and  poultry,  the  ma¬ 
chinery  and  all  the  horses  except  those  belonging  to 
the  trotting  men,  and  you  will  be  rid  of  this  unfortu¬ 
nate  ‘  hayseed  ’  element,  and  can  make  ground  for 
more  of  the  real  attractions  which  constitute  a  fair. 
Even  to-day  I  noticed  that  the  farm  teams,  etc.,  took 
so  much  time  and  space  that  the  races  were  necessarily 
curtailed ;  and  the  cattle  covered  so  much  ground  that 
not  more  than  nine-tenths  of  the  people  saw  the 
prize  fight.” 

“Oh,  come,  now,  Mathilde!  Of  course  everybody 
would  want  to  see  the  great  champion,  and  you  needn’t 
call  that  little  sparring  match  a  prize  fight.  I  saw  it 
advertised,  and  I  vow  I  wouldn’t  have  minded  seeing 
how  it  is  done  myself.” 

“  It  would  be  against  the  law  if  it  was  called  a  prize 
fight,  would  it  not?  And  you  wouldn’t  go  to  see  one, 
Solomon  ;  that  would  be  against  the  law,  too  !  ” 

“  Of  course.  And  I  really  think  that  the  news  sheets 
that  published  such  enthusiastic  accounts  of  the  great 
championship  fight  gave  the  whole  thing  away  when 
they  spoke  of  the  ex-champion  ‘  lying  in  the  ring  like 
a  slaughtered  beef!’  Pity  somebody  outside  hadn’t 
said  that  instead.  But  this  little  match  for  sport - ” 

“Precisely,  for  sport;  don’t  hesitate,  my  dear.  It 
has  come  to  be  sport  for  the  class  of  people  who  can 
afford  to  patronize  the  fairs,  to  see  this  gentlemanly 
champion,  this  man  who  ‘  comes  of  a  refined  family,' 
and  who  therefore  ought  to  have  some  sense  of  de¬ 
cency,  fight  with  his  trainer,  to  show  how  he  fights 
to  kill  or  maim  when  he  fights  outside  the  pale  of  the 
law  !  Oh  !  and  I  was  at  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  cottage  !  They 
had  a  gospel  temperance  meeting  there  ;  but,  don't 
you  know,  I  am  afraid  that  all  the  people  for  whose 
especial  benefit  it  was  held  were  out — seeing  the  prize 
fight.  ‘  The  attraction  outside  the  exhibits  and  the 
track  features  to-day  was  the  visit  of  the  champion 
pugilist;’  the  Journal  says.  Listen  ;  These  two  are 
from  the  same  issue  : 

1.  By  an  effort  which  shows  great  enterprise  the 
managers  of  the  fair  have  succeeded  in  arranging  for 
a  sparring  and  training  exhibition  to  take  place  at 
2.30  p.  m.,  on  a  raised  platform  which  will  be  erected 
in  front  of  the  grand  stand,  and  in  full  view  of 
everybody. 

2.  A  disgraceful  affair — a  bloody  fight — knocked  out 
in  three  rounds.  That  an  example  has  been  set  by  the 
Sullivan-Corbett  event  which  recently  took  place,  was 
plainly  demonstrated  this  noon,  when  two  young  as¬ 


pirants  for  the  much  coveted  belt  gathered  in  a  lot  in 
the  Eighth  Ward  and  fought  three  bloody  rounds. 
These  young  brutes  were  under  the  age  of  16  and  a 
large  crowd  of  school  children  urged  them  on  to  deeds 
of  valor.  What  about  the  fair  and  the  children  ? 
Oh  !  If  I  had  children - ! 

O,  well,  you  cannot  turn  the  world  upside  down, 
Mathilde.  Elevating  or  not,  it  is  evident  that  the 
people  want  to  see  these  things.” 

“  Yes ;  that  is  why  I  say  give  the  one-third  space 
that  the  exhibits  now  take  to  something  more  attract¬ 
ive.  And  there  is  the  Governor  ;  he  comes  to-morrow, 
but  even  he  cannot  draw  like  the  beef-slayer.  Better 
eliminate  him,  too.” 

Two  red  spots  flamed  in  pretty  Mrs.  Clever's  cheeks. 
“Dear,”  said  Mr.  Clever  uneasily  at  this  point,  “  did 
you  eat  anything  to-day  that  has  not  quite  agreed 
with  you  ?  ” 

“Indeed  I  did;  clam  chowder  for  lunch.  It  was 
quite  too  rich  for  me  ;  but  I  think  you  would  enjoy  it 
immensely.  Only  15  cents  I  paid  for  it,  and  deliber¬ 
ately  stole  the  recipe  for  you.  But  it  hardly  seemed 
wrong,  you  know,  for  I  got  it  by  quantitative  analysis.” 

“  On  the  spot,  Matilde  ?  ” 

“  On  the  spot,  my  love.  You  would  never  haye  be¬ 
lieved  it  to  be  chowder  from  the  looks  ;  never  did  I  see 
anything  so  like  in  appearance  to  tomato  soup.  But 
that  is  old,  and  cheap.  It  was  chowder ,  real  clam 
chowder.  But  I  thought  I’d  never  find  the  clam. 
My  first  analysis  brought  to  the  surface  an  inch 
square  of  coarse  stew  beef  ;  a  second,  two  inches  of 
carrot ;  the  third,  a  bit  of  onion.  But  after  faithful 
search  I  discovered  the  third  part  of  a  clam  ;  and 
later,  another  flake,  thus  proving  the  genuineness  of 
the  dish.  You  see  this  was  agricultural  clam  chow¬ 
der,  and  it  would  have  been  an  insult  to  the  manage¬ 
ment  to  ignore  the  vegetables  and  the  beef.  Surely, 
you  see  it  so,  Solomon  ?  ’ 

“  Your  opinion  generally  carries  mine,  my  dear. 
And  was  that  all  ?” 

“  All  but  the  important  factor  which  our  friend,  Mr. 
Collingwood,  is  so  fond  of  bringing  to  the  fore  in 
reference  to  making  farm  produce  sales — the  rest  was 
water.  You  shall  have  some  to-morrow,  Solomon, 
and  test  it  for  yourself.  Don’t  forget  to  buy  the  clam 
to-night.  MYRA  V.  NORYS. 

“Antidotes”  for  Physical  Sins. 

Extract  from  a  lecture  by  Dr.  J.  H.  Kellogg,  of  Michigan. 
WISE  doctor  said  to  me  not  long  ago  that  it  is 
one  of  the  most  popular  fallacies  in  the  public 
mind  that  a  person  can  violate  the  laws  of  health  for 
a  long  period  of  time,  and  then  antidote  the  effects  of 
his  sinning  by  swallowing  a  few  drops  of  medicine. 
The  real  method  of  getting  well  is  to  grow  into  health, 
and  the  practices  which  made  you  sick  must  first  of 
all  be  carefully  avoided.  A  sick  man  must  be  cured 
like  a  sick  tree.  Suppose  you  have  evidence  that  one 
of  your  favorite  shade  trees  is  ailing — its  bark  is 
rough,  its  leaves  small  and  lustreless  and  falling  off. 
Would  you  get  somebody's  “  all-healing  liniment  ”  and 
rub  it  on  the  bark,  or  inject  a  “hypodermic  ”  remedy 
under  the  bark,  or  dig  down  until  you  found  one  of  its 
large  roots  and  bathe  it  with  medicine  ?  Nothing  of 
the  sort ;  you  would  treat  it  on  a  rational  plan  if  at 
all.  If  you  found  parasites,  you  would  cleanse  it  of 
them,  you  would  dig  around  the  roots  and  exchange 
the  old  hard  earth  for  soil  that  was  rich  and  moist ; 
you  would  see  that  it  had  plenty  of  water,  and,  if  a 
tree  of  less  value  kept  away  the  sunshine,  you  would 
cut  down  the  cuinberer.  A  sick  man  should  be  treated 
on  the  same  rational  plan,  and  furnished  with  the 
right  environment  and  proper  conditions  to  secure 
Nature’s  cooperation  in  the  struggle  to  regain  lost 
health. 

The  same  laws  prevail  for  cultivating  health  in  the 
human  body  as  for  cultivating  corn  in  the  field.  The 
soil  must  be  prepared  and  the  little  plant  carefully 
tended.  Suppose  a  man  should  come  to  a  farmer  and 
say,  “  I  have  a  peculiar  solution  here  in  which,  if  you 
will  soak  your  seed  corn  before  planting,  the  very  next 
day  the  ears  will  be  ripe  and  ready  for  harvesting.” 
No  farmer  would  be  taken  in  by  such  a  fraudulent 
claim,  but  plenty  of  men  are  found  ready  to  believe 
claims  equally  fraudulent  and  against  the  operations 
of  Nature  with  regard  to  curing  disease.  Dr.  Some¬ 
body’s  “  Weak  Stomach  Tonic”  is  warranted  to  reju¬ 
venate  a  poor  dyspeptic  and  make  him  perfectly  well 
in  a  week  or  a  month,  and  that  without  any  attention 
to  diet  !  Is  this  more  reasonable  than  the  claim  of 
raising  a  crop  of  corn  in  24  hours  by  soaking  the  seed 
in  some  kind  of  a  “tonic  ?”  Such  superstitions  with 
regard  to  the  effects  of  medication  are  relics  of  a  dark 
age.  The  way  to  get  well  is  to  stop  sinning  against 
your  physical  nature  and  to  seek  to  know  the  laws  of 
health  and  obey  them. — Helen  L.  Manning. 


Economy  and  Prettiness  in  Small 
Gowns. 

THE  mother  who  has  four  or  five  little  ones  to  sew 
for  has  a  fine  chance  to  economize,  and  not  a 
half  yard  of  cloth  ever  need  go  to  w’aste.  If  the  mother 
is  careful,  a  half  yard  of  blue  gingham  will  make 
pretty  sleeves  for  a  brown  checked  gingham  or  a  dark 
navy  blue  dress.  A  yard  of  cloth  will  make  yoke  and 
sleeves,  while  another  remnant  will  make  the  skirt  of 
a  pretty  little  Mother  Hubbard  for  one  of  the  little 
ones.  When  I  buy  wash  goods  or  dress  goods  of  any 
kind  I  buy  what  J  know  will  not  fade.  I  get  10  yards 
of  gingham  or  calico  of  one  kind.  The  oldest  two  girls 
each  have  a  dress  alike,  made  generally  plain  waist 
and  full  skirt ;  there  is  then  enough  left  to  combine 
with  other  material  into  a  nice  dress  each  for  the 
two  smaller  girls.  One  way  I  have  of  making  dresses 
I  like  so  much  I  will  tell  you  about  it.  I  make  a  waist 
lining  of  any  old  cloth,  then  make  a  yoke  and  sleeves, 
say,  of  turkey  red  or  navy  blue,  then  I  make  sleeveless 
aprons  to  go  over  them,  the  aprons  being  as  long 
as  a  dress  should  be.  Thus  they  will  wear  to  school  a 
red  waist  and  navy  blue  apron  or  over-dress  one  day, 
and  next  day  change  around,  or  they  wear  white 
aprons  over  the  blue  or  red,  or  white  waists  with  black 
or  other  dark  colored  over-dresses.  Now  the  Princess 
dress  has  again  come  into  style  I  mean  to  make  some 
for  our  girls,  I  think  them  so  pretty.  For  best  dresses 
our  oldest  girls  have  red  or  blue  waists  with  dark 
over-dresses;  also  white  over-dresses  with  the  red 
waists  for  cold  days,  they  being  worsted,  while  on 
warm  days  they  wear  pink  or  blue  chambray  under 
the  white  over-dresses,  or  full  suits  of  chambray,  or 
the  chambray  over  white  waists ;  thus  having  many 
changes  for  little  money.  Nothing  suits  me  so  well 
for  children  in  wash  goods  as  chambray.  Our  two 
younger  girls  are  wearing  dresses  now  that  have  been 
worn  for  six  years  constantly,  as  aprons  in  winter  and 
dresses  in  summer,  yet  they  are  nearly  as  bright  and 
good  as  when  new.  I  make  our  girls  neat  little  caps 
out  of  heavy  cloth  for  winter  wear,  and  make  their 
Sunday  hats  out  of  velvet.  It  costs  me  thus  for 
Sunday  hats  less  than  75  cents  apiece  for  what  would 
cost  me  in  the  store  several  dollars,  In  fact,  one  yard 
of  velvet  at  75  cents  makes  two  pretty  hats,  and 
three-quarters  of  a  yard  of  velvet  makes  our  three- 
year-old  a  nice  bonnet.  I  also  make  the  baby’s  white 
bonnets  and  those  of  our  little  three-year-old  too. 

MABEL  H.  MON8EY. 

*  *  * 

Spanish  Ambition  in  Food. — In  Spain  the  puch6ro, 
says  the  Home  Magazine,  is  everybody’s  dish  twice  a 
day  if  it  can  be  afforded.  The  puch6ro  is  ordinarily 
made  by  simmering  for  four  hours  finely-cut  lumps  of 
bacon  and  beef  (often  varied  with  bits  of  mutton,  fowl 
and  fish)  in  one  pot.  In  another  all  manner  of  edible 
vegetables  are  placed  and  stewed  until  tender,  and 
to  these  are  often  added  bits  of  chopped  sausage  or 
pork  for  seasoning.  The  vegetable  mess  is  cooked 
low,  that  is,  until  it  is  a  mass  of  pulp.  This  is  first 
placed  in  a  large  receptacle,  when  the  contents  of 
the  other  olla,  which  have  also  been  cooked  until 
tender  and  savory,  are  turned  upon  the  former.  The 
highest  ambition  of  the  peasant  is  that  he  may  have 
bacon  or  other  meat  in  his  puch<5ro  every  day  of  his 
life;  and  anyone  who  has  partaken  of  this  delicious 
and  savory  dish  with  a  good  appetite,  whetted  by 
miles  of  tramping,  behind  the  grateful  act,  will  know 
how  to  honor  his  humble  longing. 


There  is  nothing  in  a  physician’s  life 
that  gives  him  more  satisfaction  than 
seeing  the  prompt  effect  of  Scott’s  Emul¬ 
sion  of  cod-liver  oil  in  bringing  back 
plumpness  and  color  to  thin  and  pale 
children. 

“  Poor  baby  !  ”  Everybody  sees  the  sad 
picture.  No  one  but  the  physician  ap¬ 
preciates  it.  He  knows  what  dangers 
threaten  thin  children. 

Let  us  send  you  a  book  about  thinness. 


Scott  &  Bownb,  Chemists,  182  South  5th  Avenue,  New  York. 

Your  druggist  keeps  Scott’s  Emulsion  of  cod-liver  oil— all  druggists 
everywhere  do  $1 
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What  Open  Eyes  See. 

Editor  Howells  was  a  country  boy,  a 
graduate  of  a  country  newspaper  office, 
grown  to  be  the  foremost  American 
author  of  his  time.  This  is  The  Journal¬ 
ist’s  rating  of  Mr.  Howells. 

Cream  Pie  Crust. — Through  a  quart 
of  flour  mix  two  teaspoons  of  baking 
powder  thoroughly  ;  then  take  two  cup¬ 
fuls  of  rich,  sweet  cream,  and  mix  as 
ordinary  crust.  M  r.  mcc. 

Splendid  Apple  Butter  is  made  by 
adding  juice  from  ripe  tomatoes  to  the 
apples  instead  of  cider,  and  in  the  absence 
of  apples  use  ripe  muskmelons.  Season 
to  taste,  the  same  as  apple  butter,  m.  o.  w. 

Take  Notice. — When  using  gasoline 
stoves  milk  can  be  boiled  in  single  tin 
saucepans  if  rubbed  thoroughly  on  the 
inside  with  butter  ;  the  same  treatment 
of  egg  poachers  will  save  trouble  at  dish¬ 
washing  time.  B.  b.  g. 

A  Show  in  the  Carden.— Dahlias 
and  zinnias  with  African  marigolds  make 
a  show  in  the  garden  even  in  dry 
weather,  giving  satisfaction  as  they  do 
not  need  so  much  care.  The  canna  too 
blooms  right  along.  My  dahlias  do  bet¬ 
ter  from  slips  pulled  off  the  main  stalks 
than  from  tubers.  l.  v.  m. 


A  New  Book-case.— We  had  some 
nice  three-quarter  inch  Georgia  pine 
boards,  a  foot  wide,  left  from  repairing. 
We  have  made  a  bookcase  of  them  with 
five  shelves.  The  ends  of  these  are 
screwed  to  an  upright  board.  We  bor¬ 
rowed  a  groover  and  grooved  the  edges 
of  the  shelves  and  the  end  boards,  then 
sand-papered,  oiled  and  varnished  with 
care.  It  is  a  very  pretty  and  convenient 
home-made  article.  E.  l.  b. 

Your  Daughters  have  certainly  ac¬ 
complished  a  great  deal  when  they  have 
finished  their  education  ;  and  most  moth¬ 
ers  think  they  are  now  fitted  for  all  re¬ 
quired  of  them  during  life.  But,  stop  ! 
Your  child  may  be  thrown  on  the  shady 
side  of  life,  where  household  duties  and 
the  care  of  children  will  call  for  physical, 
instead  of  mental  work.  Do  teach  her 
the  necessity  of  knowing  how,  when  and 
where  to  economize  time  and  laoor  as 
well  as  expense.  m.  o.  b. 

Crape  Marmalade  and  Jelly.— Our 

grapes  ripened  unevenly,  and  in  a  fine 
fruit  season  many  would  not  have  been 
considered  worth  picking  ;  this  year  we 
are  glad  to  utilize  all.  To  make  marmalade 
and  jelly,  pick  from  the  stems  and  wash 
well ;  add  no  water,  but  let  them  cook 
slowly,  stirring  often,  but  not  crushing 
the  grapes,  until  the  juice  is  all  out.  ; 
Pour  off  the  clear  juice,  strain  and  use  l 
for  jelly,  adding  one  pound  of  sugar  to 
each  pint  of  juice.  For  the  marmalade 
rub  the  grape  leavings  through  the  col-  * 
ander,  and  add  half  a  pound  of  sugar  to  t 
each  pint,  with  a  little  water  to  keep  j 
from  burning  ;  cook  on  a  slow  fire  10  | 
minutes  and  can.  m  m 


correct  their  mistake.  Please  tell  us  in 
whose  name  the  paper  comes,  if  you  want 
a  renewal.  Another  mistake  is  in  the 
^  sending  of  “re-hashes”  from  household 
I  publications,  and  sometimes  of  matter 
which  we  have  ourselves  published  quite 
recently. 

•t 

g.  Berries  Under  Neglect.— Our 

j.  strawberry  bed  was  touched  neither 
s  last  fall  nor  this  spring;  yet  the  vines 
were  a  perfect  mat,  and  we  had  plenty 
of  nice  berries.  A  friend  said  ail  he  did 
^  was  to  pull  the  thistles  out  of  his.  Quack 
Grass  and  probably  any  spreading  weed 
Q  will  choke  out  the  vines.  Our  bed  has 
been  set  two  years,  and  we  are  going  to 
leave  it  for  another.  We  have  set  a  new 
e  one  also,  however.  e.  i,.  b. 

i 

B  Rip©  Tomato  Soy.  — One  peck  of 

tomatoes,  peeled  and  sliced,  eight  onions 
_  sliced  thin,  one  cupful  of  salt.  Let  them 
stand  24  hours,  drain  off  all  liquor,  and 
add  two  quarts  of  vinegar,  one  table¬ 
spoonful  each  of  ground  mustard,  ginger, 
cloves  and  allspice,  and  one-half  table¬ 
spoonful  Caj-enne  pepper.  Stew  slowly 
two  or  three  hours,  and  when  nearly 
done,  add  two  pounds  of  sugar  and  one- 
fourth  pound  white  mustard  seed. 

Preserving  Crapes  and  Figs.— I 

find  my  grapes  are  very  poor,  dropping 
off  before  well  ripened,  so  I  shall  use 
green  and  ripe  together  for  preserves.  I 
press  out  the  pulp  and  put  on  the  fire 
till  there  is  none  on  the  seed  ;  then  strain 
through  a  colander,  add  this  juice  and 
the  skin  to  a  syrup  made  of  three-quar¬ 
ters  of  a  pound  of  sugar  to  each  pint,  and 
boil  well ;  or  boil  seed,  pulp  and  skin  to¬ 
gether  and  strain  before  adding  the 
sugar.  In  preserving  figs,  make  syrup 
of  three-quarters  of  a  pound  of  sugar  to 
each  pound  of  fruit.  Drop  in  the  figs 
till  clear,  drain  them  out  and  boil  the 
juice  a  little  longer  before  pouring  over 
the  figs  in  the  jar.  f.  v.  m. 

A  Merry  Heart.— But,  do  you  know, 

I  believe  that  there  are  American  girls 
who  do  whimper.  “  Everybody  whines 
at  our  house,”  one  of  them  told  me 
once. 

Hoes  anybody  whine  at  your  house,  my 
dear  Mary  ? 

Perhaps  conscientious  Mary  thinks  that 
this  merely  recommends  an  ornamental 
virtue ;  that  the  substantial  things  of 
religion  are  not  bound  in  with  it.  Will  - 
she  please  listen  to  my  text?  “  A  merry 
heart  doeth  good  like  a  medicine.”  Doetlx 
good  is  not  that  substantial?  Dear  Mary, 

I  know  that  you  long  and  pray  for  a 
“clean  heart,”  for  a  “  new  heart.”  D> 
pray  a  little  for  a  merry  one.  It  doetlx 
good. — Forward. 


not  to  let  trifles  worry  us  (and  by  study 
and  forethought  a  good  many  of  these 
annoying  trifles  may  be  avoided),  and 
by  trying  to  get  every  atom  of  comfort 
and  pleasure  out  of  each  passing  hour, 
instead  of  worrying  through  to-day  ex¬ 
pecting  a  great  pleasure  to-morrow, 
which  when  it  comes,  is  somehow  sure 
to  bring  disappointment.  To  make  the 
best  of  what  we  have,  is  the  true  secret 
of  happiness,  and  of  all  people  the 
farmer  and  his  wife  have  most  reason  to 
be  content.  mbs.  f.  s.  allen. 

In  writing  to  advertisers  please  always  mention 
The  rural. 


$3.?2  BOOT 


for  about  one-hal  f  the  price 
you  are  now  paying,  send 
for  our  FREE  Catalogue. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or 
money  refunded.  POS¬ 
TAL  SHOE  CO.,  31  Con¬ 
gress  Street,  Boston, 
Mass. 


Wo  sell  a  Ladles’  French 
Dongola  Boot  f  or  82.00  that 
would  cost  83.00  at  any 
store.  All  sizes  and  widths. 
We  make  our  own  shoes, 
thus  giving  yon  the  middle¬ 
man's  profit.  If  you  want 
to  buy  your  shoes 


FOR  $2.22 


Postage  raid. 


TO  EXPEL 
SCROFULA 

from  the  system, 
take 

AYER’S 

Sarsaparilla 

the  standard 
blood-purifier  and 
tonic.  It 

Cures  Others 

will  cure  you. 


It  Is  for  the  cure  of  dyspepsia  and  Its 
attendants,  sick-lieadache,  constipa- A 
tion  and  piles,  that 

J  T utt’s  Tiny  Pills  ? 

have  become  so  famous.  They  act'^ 
gently,  without  griping  or  nausea. 

THE  CURTIS  STEEL  ROOFING  COMPANY 

SELLS  IRON  AND  STEEL 

ROOFING 

direct  to  YOU  at  Agents’  prices.  Write  for  our 
GUARANTEE. 

Address  Box  1385,  Niles,  Ohio. 


New  York  Trade  Schools, 

First  Ave.,  67th  and  68th  Sts.,  New  York. 
Twelfth  Season:  October  17  to  May  8,  1893.  Day 
and  Evening  Classes.  Instruction  in  Plumbing, 
Bricklaying  and  Carpentry.  House,  Sign  and  Fresco 
Painting,  Plastering,  Stone  Cutting,  Blacksmiths 
Work  and  Printing.  Terms  Moderate.  Attendance 
last  season,  541,  the  young  men  coming  from  21  dlffer- 
and  from  Canada.  Circular,  Illustrated 
with  photo-engravings,  mailed  free  on  application. 

The  High  Speed  Family  Knitter 

L "’■'1  knit  a  stocking  heel  and 
”T  I  wffra  toe  'n  ton  minutes.  Will  knit 

W  ratWrfmPqn  U  everything  required  in  the 
i SibSB |  household  from  homespun  or 
r  | ;  -yjr  J  factory,  wool  or  cotton  yarns. 

I  T1,°  most  practical  knitter  on  tho 
&  market.  A  child  can  operate  it. 

<D  Strong,  Durable,  Simple,  Rapid. 

.£2  ■plyWn  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  no  pay. 
cu  JSs  'Avily  )  Agents  wanted.  For  particular* 
— -  )  and  sample  work,  address. 

J.  E.  GEARHART,  Clearfield,  Pa. 

t  K  A  DAY  (farmer  preferred)  in  _ _ u, 

each  county,  selling  (ilANT  ft  -  l  I  l- - flffg 

Wire  Fence  <ft  Wire  Stretch-  fr~  I 
ers.  Fence  costs  25  cents  per  rod.  SsIteEiMiy 
Write  for  circular.  T.  J.  ANDRE,  Wauseon,  O 


.  ERTEL  S  VICTOR 

Shippeo  anywhcsctoopcratci 

QM  TRIM.  ACAINST  ALL  OTHIW  1 


HAY  PRESS 

Purchaser  to  keep  one  , 
Doing  most  and  best  woml 
- Vo 


Some  Mistakes.— Far  too  large  a 
number  of  our  friends  persist  in  harrow¬ 
ing  the  feelings  of  the  editor  of  “Open 
Eyes”  by  sending  in  ordinary  recipes. 
These  are  usually  very  good,  but  are 
taken  from  some  cook-book  or  household 
paper.  It  is  not  reasonable  to  expect 
payment  for  these,  and  our  friends  who 
like  to  send  recipes  will  oblige  us  by 
sending  only  those  which  are  original,  or 
which  have  some  especial  claim  to  notice 
if  for  i'Open  Eyes.”  A  number  have 
already  made  the  mistake  of  not  sending 
the  name  of  the  husband,  to  whom  the 
paper  was  formerly  addressed.  Now 
they  are  getting  two  copies,  one  for  each 
“head”  of  the  family,  and  want  us  to 


When  Baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castorla, 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castorla, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castorla, 
When  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Castorla 


Unsatisfactory  Soldering.  —  My 

granite  iron  stew  pan  was  accidentally 
chipped  near  the  bottom.  I  used  it  some 
time  without  doing  anything  to  it,  as  I 
had  heard  that  it  could  not  be  mended  ; 
but  when  it  began  to  leak  I  tried  solder¬ 
ing  it.  I  had  no  trouble  in  making  the 
solder  stay  and  it  worked  all  right  for 
some  time.  I  put  the  solder  inside,  as  I 
sometimes  wanted  to  set  the  pan  over 
the  fire.  When  it  began  to  leak  again  I 
tried  to  solder  it  over  and  punched  a  big 
hole  through  it.  Used  up?  no  ;  I  put  a 
big  chunk  of  solder  on  both  sides.  It 
still  leaked  a  little,  so  I  put  some  putty 
on  the  outside  and  it  is  all  right  now; 
but  of  course  it  has  to  stand  on  the  top 
of  the  stove,  as  I  suppose  the  solder 
would  melt  in  a  hot  blaze.  I  think  if  I 
had  put  the  solder  on  at  first,  it  wou'd 
have  been  better.  emma  b. 

Why  Grumble  ? — When  real  sorrow 
and  trouble  come  into  the  life  the 
grumbler  stops  his  grumbling,  the  whin¬ 
ing,  fretting  man  or  woman  forgets  to 
whine  or  fret,  and  they  assume  a  dignity 
that  surprises  themselves  as  well  as  their 
friends.  It  is  said  that  of  all  classes  of 
mankind,  farmers  and  their  wives  are 
the  greatest  grumblers  and  fault-finders. 
Is  this  true?  Do  we  deserve  such  a  rep¬ 
utation?  If  we  do,  let’s  set  about  an 
earnest  reform.  Let’s  begin  by  resolving 


GEO.ERTEL&  C  O.  QUIn' CY,  III. 


Address  6tAlbansFoundryCo.^' 

.'SCIENTIFIC 

^Grinding 

JULm  mill. 

BEST  MILL  on  Earth. 
TfljL  " Safety  Bottom 
ant*  Breaker 

11  n.vl»  ■  to  prevent  accidents. 

Reversible,  Self-Sharpening  Grinding  Plates 

Sj™T  ON  TRIAL  with  all  other.. 

o.“ew  SWEEP  MILL'&tr 

THE  FOOS  MFG.  CO.,  Springfield,  Ohio.' 

Burr-Stone  Grinding  Mills 

^^^o®»^yoa  Ui»^  lw«(  riHll  ojj  the 

'‘“’^SATIIIF  a <^T N 

Box  E,  NEW  HAVEN,  CON’’ 


MPIRE  WASHER  FREE 

PTIHt  ITWPT  fl  A  ffiTain  A  GmTAXl  n  rr  x  d  »  kTmTnmT\  ^  - _ _ 


To  Energetic  Agents,  i 


till ■  MIL  II nullLII  HILL  Enormous  profits| 

ag“nT8.WOlSdrc^,Viric Vi m n c  uiriA% urc nunan  ,,ric.e ttnd terms to 

Mention  this  Paper.  THE  EMPIRE  WASHER  GO.  9  JAMESTOWN,  N.  T. 


5  THQV 

-  WA$Cft 

SWUtK  WA5HM  CD 
JAM  6ST  0HH.H/C 


One  Year’s  Subscription,  $2.00 
One  Fine  Pocket  Knife,  $1.00 


Together  for  only 

82.25. 


_  ^ _ ^  SO  maDy  kniVeS  ai"e  Called  f°r  subscribers 

q!  fin©  r<i““ 

:zor  steel  Price  of  knife  alone,  prepaid,  $1.  With  one  year’s  subscription  to  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  only  $2.25.  If  your  subscription  is  already  paid  for  1892  the 
paper  may  be  sent  to  a  new  name.  Given  as  a  premium  for  three  new  sub¬ 
scriptions  from  receipt  to  January,  1893,  and  $2.50. 

HIE  RURAL  PLBLISHING  CC.,  Times  Building,  New  York. 
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7  hate  to  see  a  man's  arms  drop  down  as 
if  he  was  shot,  before  the  clock's  fairly 
strurdi,  just  as  if  he'd  never  a  bit  o'  pride  and 
delight  in  's  work.  The  very  grindstone 
’ ull  go  on  turning  a  bit  after  you  loose  it. 

— Adam  Bede. 


THAT  $200.00. 

We  are  especially  desirous  of  having  a 
large  number  of  new  people,  that  is,  of 
people  new  to  The  R.  N.-Y.,  read  the 
paper  during  the  next  few  months,  in 
order  that  they  may  become  acquainted 
with  its  merits  as  its  old  friends  know 
them,  and  also  become  familiar  with  the 
unprecedented  offers  of  new  seeds  and 
plants  to  which  all  subscribers  for  1893 
will  be  entitled. 

Further,  all  those  of  our  readers  who 
contemplate  working  for  the  $5,000.00  in 
cash  and  special  premiums  which  we  shall 
soon  offer  for  clubs  of  new  yearly  sub¬ 
scribers  will  have  the  privilege  of  includ¬ 
ing  these  “trials”  in  their  clubs  of  yearly 
subscribers.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  it  will 
be  far  easier  to  induce  those  who  hare 
read  the  paper  a  short  time  and  know 
all  about  the  seed  and  plant  premiums,  to 
subscribe  for  1893,  than  those  less  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  paper. 

Again,  every  “trial”  subscription  entitles 
the  sender  to  a  valuable  premium,  and 
also  a  share  in  the  $200  in  cash  to  be  dis¬ 
tributed  January  1  next.  We  would  like 
to  have  any  reader  of  this  send  in  at  least 
a  small  club  of  new  “  trial”  readers. 

What  1893  Subscribers 
Will.  Get. 

We  will  anticipate  our  regular  an¬ 
ti  ouncemcnt  by  a  couple  of  weeks  in 
order  that  you  may  see  how  easy  it  will 
be  to  get  new  subscribers  after  they 
have  been  trial  readers  for  a  few  weeks. 

All  yearly  subscribers  for  1893  will  be 
entitled  to  receive  any  of  the  following  : 

Seventeen  New  Roses,  the  llosarugosa 
hybrids  by  Mr.  Carman.  Not  a  new  rose, 
but  seventeen  (17),  making  a  splendid 
collection  of  hardy  out-door  roses. 

The  New  Carman  Grape. — A  vine  to 
each  one  who  may  not  have  received  it  on 
his  1892  subscription. 

A  New  Early  Potato,  originated  at 
the  Rural  Grounds.  Thought  by  good 
judges  to  be  the  best  early  potato  ever 
introduced. 

A  New  Bean  ;  the  result  of  17  years’ 
selection. 

Cross-Bred  Tomatoes. — Seed  of  200 
varieties,  cross-bred  on  the  Rural 
Grounds,  sure  to  contain  many  valuable 
new  varieties. 

The  New  Carman  Gooseberr  y  (when 
propagated).— Absolutely  free  from  mil¬ 
dew. 

These  may  well  be  worth  $25  to  any 
bright  cultivator.  Yet  every  yearly  sub¬ 
scriber  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  1893  will  be 
entitled  to  them  by  only  paying  for  the 
mailing.  As  the  starting  point  for  prop¬ 
agation  of  stocks  of  seeds  and  plants  for 
sale  at  high  prices,  these  may  be  worth 
many  thousands  of  dollars  to  the  Rural 

Family  within  a  few  years. 

Add  all  this  to  the  intrinsic  merits  of 
the  paper,  how  easy  it  will  be  get  “trial” 
readers  to  become  regular  yearly  sub¬ 
scribers  for  1893  !  Hence  we  urge  one  and 
all  of  our  present  subscribers  to  unite 
in  getting  up  clubs  of  “trials’  now. 

Sample  Copies  of  The  K,.  N.-Y 

Small  bundles  of  sample  copies  of  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  will  be  sent  to  any 
subscriber  who  will  really  use  them  to 
cood  advantage  in  organizing  clubs  ol 
new  “  trial  ”  readers.  We  do  not  believe 
in  the  indiscriminate  distribution  of  sam¬ 
ple  copies  so  freely  indulged  in  by  some 
publishers.  Things  that  come  easily  are 
little  valued  by  their  recipients.  Per¬ 
haps  some  publishers  can  afford  such 
waste.  We  can  not.  The  Rural  Nkw- 
Yorkkr  costs  too  much  to  be  given  to 
those  who  would  not  appreciate  it.  but 
we  are  always  glad  to  furnish  sample 
copies  freely  for  use  in  intelligent  families 


AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 

The  Ohio  State  Fair's  receipts  aggregated  117,260.50. 

It  Is  said  that  32,000  varieties  of  goods  are  manu¬ 
factured  from  wool. 

Foot  and  mouth  disease  has  broken  out  In  the 
Province  of  Halnault,  Belgium. 

The  Horticultural  Hall  on  the  World's  Fair 
Grounds  at  Chicago  will  be  the  largest  building  ever 
devoted  to  a  purpose  of  this  kind. 

At  the  great  Pure  Food  Exhibition  at  Madison 
Square  Garden,  New  York  city,  a  cheese  weighing 
Just  a  ton  Is  attracting  crowds  of  visitors. 

The  flour  production  of  Minneapolis  mills  last  week 
was  209,715  barrels,  against  208,200  the  previous  week, 
194,160  the  corresponding  week  In  1891,  and  106,110  In 
1890. 

William  Crowell,  75  years  old,  a  wealthy  farmer  of 
Roslyn,  L.  I..  was  gored  to  death  by  a  bull  last  Wed¬ 
nesday.  Such  stories  are  multitudinous  all  over  the 
country. 

Perth,  Ont.,  Canada,  Is  engaged  on  a  mammoth 
cheese  for  the  Chicago  fair.  It  will  be  seven  feet 
In  diameter,  and  will  require  for  Its  making  the  milk 
of  600  cows  for  three  days. 

In  Idaho  there  are  over  2.800  miles  of  canals  and 
ditches,  which  irrigate  about  1,100,000  acres  of  land. 
There  are  about  7.000,000  more  acres  In  the  State 
still  unlrrlgated  but  suitable  for  it. 

The  Pennsvlvanla  Single  Tax  Society  wants  e.m- 
dldates  for  the  legislature  to  declare  whether  they 
believe  that  those  who  make  use  of  land  should  be 
taxed  more  than  those  who  hold  land  out  of  use. 

Lancaster  County  produces  more  and  better  to¬ 
bacco  than  any  other  In  Pennsylvania.  The  prom¬ 
inent  growers  have  just  held  a  meeting  In  Lancaster 
to  organize  an  association  of  the  growers  of  the 
county. 

The  world’s  pacing  record  was  beaten  in  Terre 
naute,  Indiana,  the  other  day  by  Mascot  In  the  free- 
for-all  race,  making  a  mile  in  2.04 — just  the  same  as 
Nancy  Hanck’s  champion  trotting  record  made  at 
the  same  place  a  few  days  earlier 
In  May  1890  an  aerolite  fell  on  the  farm  of  John 
Goddard,  of  Winnebago  Co.,  Iowa  Peter  Hoagland 
found  it  and  sold  It  for  $105.  Goddard  sued  and  the 
District  Court  has  just  decided  that  the  meteor  had 
become  a  part  of  the  soil  and  belonged  to  Goddard. 

Wine  making  haB  become  quite  an  important  In¬ 
dustry  In  some  of  the  Australian  colonies.  This  has, 
however,  been  a  bad  year  for  the  business  there.  It 
Is  estimated  that  the  diminution  of  the  season's 
vintage  through  frost  will  amount  to  500.000  gallons. 


proprlate  government  publications  to  the  owners. 
Correspondence  Is  solicited,  and  samples  of  new 
varieties  of  fruits  are  requested  to  be  forwarded  to 
Washington.  Printed  dlrectlens  will  be  sent  to  all 
applicants. 

N.  Alme  Girard,  a  Frenchman,  has  discovered  a 
new  method  of  preparing  potatoes  for  stock  and 
human  food.  They  are  first  ground  and  then  sub¬ 
jected  to  Immense  pressure  to  expel  water.  The 
pulp  is  then  sliced  and  heated  In  a  furnace  at  a  high 
temperature  until  completely  dry.  This  “  torrlfled 
pulp  ”  will  keep  Indefinitely,  Is  excellent  cattle  feed, 
and,  mixed  with  water,  makes  a  good  soup— at  least 
for  Frenchmen — and.  mixed  with  flour,  It  forms  a 
desirable  bread. 


The  new  Armour  Packing  Works  at  Kansas  City 
which  were  put  In  operation  on  Saturday,  are  the 
largest  In  the  world.  In  these  works  13,500  hogs, 
4.000  cattle  and  5,000  sheep  may  be  slaughtered  daily; 
and  when  in  full  operation  6.000  men  will  be  em¬ 
ployed. 

Gen.  Booth,  Commander-ln-chlcf  of  the  Salvation 
Army,  has  300  men,  mostly  broken-down  drunkards  at 
one  time,  working  on  bis  farm  a  few  miles  out  of 
London,  England,  and  they  are  described  as  a  de¬ 
cent,  industrious,  useful  and  enthusiastic  lot  of 
people  now. 

Charles  Scliolvin  has  just  opened  a  new  Indian 
corn  mill  In  Berlin,  with  the  latest  Improved  Ameri¬ 
can  machinery.  This  makes  two  corn  mills  In  Berlin 
for  the  exclusive  grinding  of  American  corn.  Sebolvln 
will  begin  by  giving  gratis  large  quantities  of  the 
Hour  as  samples. 

Russia’s  Minister  of  Finance  proposes  a  new  tax  of 
a  half  of  one  per  cent  on  land  of  any  kind,  house 
property  and  capital  Invested  in  either  Industrial 
enterprises  or  the  funds.  This  It  Is  estimated,  will 
yield  annually  33,000,000  marks.  Persons  possessing 
property  valued  at  less  than  6,000  marks,  or  »1,500 
will  be  exempt  from  this  tax. 

We  have  bought  from  the  countries  with  which  we 
have  entered  into  reciprocal  tariff  arrangements 
$68,000,000  more  goods  In  1901  and  1892  than  we  did  the 
years  before;  but  they  have  only  bought  of  us$8,224,- 
903  in  excess  of  their  purchases  for  1890  and  1891. 
Farmers  must  therefore  not  expect  too  much  from 
reciprocity,  at  least  for  some  time. 

The ’’Gideonltes”  or  “Gideon  Band  lsthenameof 
a  new  secret  political  organization  whose  object  is  to 
secure  “purity  In  politics,”  by  keeping  the  offices 
rotating  between  the  different  parties  till  their  prim¬ 
ary  object  is  obtained.  The  organization,  which  is 
reported  to  be  spreading  rapidly  In  parts  of  the  West, 
is  said  to  be  an  offshoot  of  the  Farmers’  Alliance 
and  Third  Party 

At  the  Florida  State  elections  last  Tuesday  the 
Democrats  made  a  clean  sweep  of  all  the  offices.  It 

was  expected  that  the  People  s  Party,  backed  up  by 

the  Republicans,  would  run  the  other  side  close  for 
the  governorship,  and  still  closer  for  the  legislature, 
but  It  has  utterly  failed.  The  Democrats  have  a 
majority  of  20,000,  and  the  People’s  Party  didn’t 
cast  over  6,000  votes  in  all.  The  Republicans  had 
no  ticket  In  the  field. 

Fifty  years  ago,  Switzerland  being  threatened  with 
dire  agricultural  distress  owing  to  the  heavy  in¬ 
debtedness  of  her  farmers,  issued  notes  based  on  the 
public  credit  and  loaned  them  to  farmers  at  3MJ  per 
cent,  taking  mortgages  on  their  possessions  as  secur¬ 
ity  each  borrower  to  pay  back  one-thlrtleth  of  the 
principal  annually.  The  old  Indebtedness  was  paid 
off;  an  era  of  prosperity  set  In,  and  all  the  notes 
have  been  long  since  satisfactorily  paid. 

The  Democrats  have  fused  with  the  People  s  1  arty 
in  Idaho.  The  former  have  withdrawn  their  three 
nominees  for  Presidential  Electors,  substituting  the 
names  of  the  People’s  Party’s  candidates.  Should  the 
People’s  Party  win  In  this  or  other  States,  the  Demo¬ 
crats  hope  the  election  will  be  thrown  Into  Congress, 

and.  as  the  present  Congress  would  then  decide  the 

matter,  a  Democratic  President  would  be  chosen  by 
the  House,  and  a  Republican  Vice-President,  by  the 
Senate. 

The  Division  of  Pomology  of  the  Agricultural 
Department  at  Washington,  has  sent  out  a  ciraular 
asking  for  statistical  information  about  fruits,  In¬ 
cluding  the  acreage,  number  of  trees  and  plants 
under  cultivation,  etc.,  with  a  view  of  supplying  ap- 


at  Bellevue,  Neb.,  the  Missouri  River  describes 
three-fourths  of  a  circle  and  several  neighboring 
Iowa  farmers  lately  hired  a  contractor  to  cut  through 
the  Darrow  isthmus  so  as  to  change  the  course  of  the 
river.  This  would  throw  3.000  acres  of  Nebraska  land, 
worth  $125,000,  on  the  Iowa  side,  and  enrich  the 
sehemers  who  owned  the  adjacent  property.  Scores 
of  families  living  on  the  line  would  undoubtedly 
have  perished  by  the  change  of  waters.  The  courts 
have  stopped  the  rascally  project,  however. 

In  1856  and  again  In  1865  a  grant  of  land  was  made 
by  the  General  Government  through  the  State  gov¬ 
ernment  to  aid  In  the  construction  of  a  railroad  from 
Little  Bay  de  Noquet  to  Marquette,  Mich.  It  has 
lately  been  discovered  that  12,712  acres  of  good  land 
were  erroneously  patented  to  the  State,  and  Secre¬ 
tary  Noble  has  directed  that  the  lands  be  opened  to 
entry  at  the  earliest  day  possible.  Now  that  pnbltc 
lands  are  becoming  scarce,  especially  in  the  older 
States,  a  rush  of  settlers  to  this  tract  is  expected. 

Past  Wednesday  the  New  York  Post  Office  author¬ 
ities  seized  and  confiscated  100,000  “green  goods” 
circulars  sent  for  mail  delivery  by  a  single  swindling 
concern  In  the  city  and  addressed  almost  entirely  to 
eountry  people  In  every  State  In  the  Union.  As  each 
circular  was  contained  In  an  envelop  bearing  a  two- 
cent  Btamp  the  concern  must  have  lost  $2,000  In  post¬ 
age  stamps  alone.  Four  days  before  It  had  mailed 
5,000  more.  What  a  profit  these  rascals  must  make 
out  of  their  dishonest  dupes  to  justify  their  prodigal 
outlays! 

Gov.  W.  J.  Northen,  a  prominent  dairyman  and 
formerly  editor  of  the  Southern  Cultivator,  was 
elected  Governor  of  Georgia  two  years  ago  mainly 
through  the  Influence  of  the  Farmers’  Alliance. 
He  was  lately  renominated  for  the  governorship  by 
the  Democrats,  and  last  Wednesday  was  reelected  by 
over  70,000  majority.  Two  years  ago  the  Farmers’ 
Alliance  swept  everything  before  It;  now  as  unoffi¬ 
cial  backer  of  the  People’s  Party,  though  receiving 
some  Republican  aid,  It  has  hardly  made  a  notice¬ 
able  show. 

Owing  to  the  failure  of  the  crops  for  four  successive 
years,  a  famlno  prevails  in  the  Province  of  Mlhoa- 
ean,  southern  Mexico.  Merchants  have  imported 
75,000  bushels  of  corn  from  the  United  States,  but  put 
up  prices  so  high  that  the  poor  folks’  money  was  soon 
exhausted,  and  many  have  died  of  starvation.  Over 
a  week  ago  a  mob  of  6,000  famished  wretches  at¬ 
tacked  the  food  stores  and  granaries  at  Moralia.  and 
several  were  killed  by  the  police  and  two  regiments 
of  regular  troops,  but  the  starvelings  of  the  whole 
province  are  still  In  a  turbulent  humor. 


cheese.  Everything  is  done  by  machinery.  The 
farmers  all  around  the  Windy  City  couldn’t  make  a 
livelihood  by  selling  their  milk  to  dealers,  so  they 
combined,  appointed  officials  and  shipped  their  milk 
to  them.  They  have  a  virtual  monopoly  of  the  reput¬ 
able  milk  trade  of  the  city,  though  a  considerable 
number  of  Irresponsible  retailers,  mostly  those  sup¬ 
plied  from  swill-fed  city  dairies,  still  continue  to  en- 
danger  the  lives  of  their  customers  and  to  swell  the 

roll  of  infant  mortality. 

Cotton  Is  now  recognized  as  a  sort  of  sub-tropical 
cosmopolite.  Russia  Is  deriving  a  considerable  part 
of  her  cotton  supply  from  central  Asia.  For  several 
years  a  fine  article  of  cotton  fiber  has  been  produced 
on  the  islands  of  the  Bismarck  Archipelago  in  the 
Pacific.  The  first  efforts  to  raise  cotton  on  the  Congo 
are  meeting  with  success,  while  glowing  reports  of 
the  prospects  of  cotton  culture  come  from  Kllogwe  In 
East  Africa,  though  In  the  Cameroons,  West  Africa, 
growers  complain  of  too  much  moisture  and  too  little 
sunshine.  It  Is  not  many  years  since  all  these  regions 
were  unknown  to  the  enterprise  of  civilized  nations. 
In  future  they  will  add  to  the  supply  of  one  of  the 
world’s  greatest  staples. 

The  prosperity  of  Egypt  has  always  depended  on 
the  regular  rise  of  the  Nile  at  the  proper  season  and 
to  the  proper  height.  The  river  begins  to  *tse  In 
the  latter  part  of  June  in  Egypt,  where  It  reaches  Its 

greatest  height  between  September  20  and  30,  when. 

at  Cairo,  It  is  24  feet  above  low-water  level  and  36 
feet  above  at  Thebes.  In  October  it  begins  to  fall, 
and  Is  usually  lowest  in  May.  If  It  rises  to  30  feet, 
there  Is  an  overflow  disastrous  to  a  large  proportion 
of  the  crops.  If  It  fails  to  rise  to  18  feet  above  low- 

water  level,  the  harvest  fails,  and  there's  a  famine 

in  the  land  of  the  Phara  >hs.  Its  rapid  rise  just  now 
is  causing  much  anxiety.  Several  breaches  have  oc¬ 
curred  In  the  river’s  banks,  causing  inundations,  and 
the  railway  Is  submerged  in  some  parts.  The  gov¬ 
ernors  of  the  provinces  have  been  ordered  to  sum¬ 
mon  the  native  corvee,  or  compulsory  assemblage  of 
laborers,  to  protect  the  river  banks. 
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Estabdj  JACKSON  BROS. 

V  T.  STATE  DRAIN  TILE  AND  EIPE  WORKS. 
70  Third  Avenue.  ALBANY.  W.  Y. 


GEARED  AERMOTOR 

Redesigned  and  much  improved.  1  urnisnes  po« « r  to 

PUMP,  GRIND,  CUT  FEED,  and  SAW  WOOD. 


Early  in  the  week  a  big  corner  In  “  short  ribs  ”  was 
developed  In  Chicago.  The  cholera  scare  made 
nearly  all  the  dealers  sell  short  ribs,  a  staple  pro¬ 
duct  and  Austin  W.  Wright  bought  everything. 
Monday  ribs  jumped  from  $10  to  $10.50  and  the  40,060 
pounds  sold  all  went  to  Wrlgbt  and  his  backer 
Cudahy,  Armour's  old  partner.  They  hold  the  mar¬ 
ket  In  their  own  hands  now.  The  deal  Is  of  great 
importance  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  visible  sup¬ 
ply  of  ribs  is  only  53,000.010  pounds  against  the  short 
Interest  amounting  to  45,001.000  pounds. 

Last  week  the  People’s  Party  Presidential  candi¬ 
date,  General  Weaverand  his  wife  were  badly  rotten- 
egged  by  the  mob  of  Macon,  Ga.,  while  attempting  to 
secure  votes  for  his  party.  Last  Monday  Governor 
Buchanan,  of  Tennessee,  who  Is  running  for  the 
governorship  on  the  People’s  Party  ticket,  was  assail¬ 
ed  with  showers  of  rotten  eggs  and  tomatoes  at 
Blountvllle,  Tenn.  The  old  regular  party  "war- 
horses’’  In  the  South  hare  been  too  long  intolerant 
of  all  opposition  to  brook  it  now  even  from  a  white 
man’s  party,  such  as  the  People’s  Party  chiefly  is. 

While  the  cholera  seare  temporarily  stopped  the 
Importation  of  German  beet  sugar,  a  week  or  two 
ago,  the  need  for  sugar  for  fruit-canning  pur¬ 
poses  created  a  tremendous  demand,  and  the  Trust, 
of  course,  put  up  prices.  Now  that  the  hulk  of  the 
canning  is  over,  and  the  cholera  scare  is  ending,  the 
sugar  trade  Is  dragging,  and  the  monopoly  has  re¬ 
duced  the  price  of  refined  sugar  one-eighth  to  one- 
quarter  of  a  cent  per  pound,  while  the  reduction  In 
granulated  sugar  has  been  3-16  of  a  cent.  Consumers 
can  hardly  expect  to  share  In  such  fractional  reduc¬ 
tions. 

Last  Thursday  afternoon  a  tally-ho  coach  contain¬ 
ing  20  newspaper  men  from  Boston  and  Brockton, 
Mass.,  was  upset  while  driving  up  to  the  Old  Colony 
railroad  station  at  Brockton,  and  several  of  the 
riders  were  stunned  and  Injured.  The  most  severely 
burl  was  Mr.  George  M.  Whittaker,  proprietor  and 
editor  of  the  New  England  Farmer  and  treasurer  of 
the  Boston  Press  Club,  who  was  crushed  under  the 
coach  and  dangerously  injured.  At  last  accounts  he 
had  not  regained  consciousness.  The  Rural,  like 
hundreds  of  Its  readers,  heartily  sympathizes  with 
him  in  his  misfortune. 

On  October  10  the  Central  Traffic  Association  will 
make  the  following  advances  in  rates  to  New  York 
from  Chicago  and  St.  Louis:  On  live  hogs  and  pack¬ 
ing-house  products.  30  cents  from  Chicago.  35  cents 
from  St.  Louis;  on  grain  and  grain  products,  25 cents 
from  Chicago,  and  29  cents  from  St.  Louis.  Freight 
rates  between  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  and  New  York  are  be¬ 
ing  flercelv  cut  by  the  “  Soo,”  and  the  Great  Northern 
systems.  The  latest,  by  the  latter,  Is  St.  Paul  and 
New  York  on  a  basis  of  54  cents  per  100  pounds,  being 
a  cut  of  50  per  cent  on  that  now  in  force. 

The  largest  creamery,  or  rather  butter  and  cheese 
factory  In  the  world  is  that  belonging  to  the  Farmers’ 
Dairy  and  Supply  Company  at  Chicago,  which  has  a 
dally  eapaolty  of  M  teas  of  butter  and  nine  tons  of 


ft’or  12-ft. 

Steel 
Cleared 
■  -  Aermotor. 

work  of  4  horses  at  half  tbecostof 

one  and  is'”  always  harnessed  and  never  gets  tired. 

With  our  Steel  Stub  Tower  it  Is  easy  to  put  on  barn. 
Send  for  elaborate  designs  for  putting  power  in  barn. 

-  - - —  ^  12th  &  Rockwell  Sts.,  Chicago, 

.  &  ‘29  Beale  St.,  San  Francisco. 
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_  W  SELLING  THE 

SHERWOOD  HARNESS 


THOUSANDS  In 
Actual  Use  and 
giving 
perfect 
t\  satis- 
'  faction. 


It  BELLS  on  SIGHT  _  , 

We  offer  the  most  LIBERAL  TERMS  to  good  men. 
You  can  sell  on  Short  Time,  we '  taking  all  KO°F 
notes,  we  paying  the  AGENT  CASH  FOR  HIS  WORK. 

Secure  Agency  now.  Full  particulars  sent  on 
application.  Address  nn 

THE  SHERWOOD  HARNESS  CO. 

5217  Southwest  Street,  -  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


WINTER  BOARDERS.  on  a°  Southern  farm  ? 

Gow'^lchlew DGeo^8ia'  ^'sitifatY  on raYigh^hlR 
overlooking  Augusta,  Ga.,  will  be  r®ady1to7®?®’  „ 
a  limited  number  of  boarders  November  1,  distance 

fmm  Amrusta.  2to  miles;  conveyances  to  and  irom 

the™ city 8 reasonable ;  prices  of  hoard  moderate. 
Address  MRS.  ANNIE  M.  MILLER. 

409  Green  Street,  Augusta,  Georgia 


Farmers  YOUR  Produce 

To  F.  I.  SAGE  &  SON,  183  Reade  St„  N.  Y., 
Receivers  of  all  kinds  of  COUNTRY  Pkoduce,  in¬ 
cluding  Game,  Live  and  Dressed  Poultry  and  Dressed 
Calves  Specialties— Berries,  Grapes,  Apples,  1  aa,r®’ 

Honev’  Onions  aud  Potatoes.  Correspondence  and 
Consignments  solicited.  Stencils  furnished.  Ref¬ 
erence:  Dun's  or  Bradstreet’s  Commercial  Reports, 
to  be  found  at  any  bank. 


FRUITS — GREEN. 

Apples,  Duchess  of  0.,  per  d.  h.  bbl . ! 

Gravensteln,  per  d.  h.  bbl . . . 5 

King,  prime,  per  d.  h.  bbl . ' 

Baldwin,  prime,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 

20  Oz,  per  d.  h.  bbl . ' 

M.  Blush,  d.  h..  per  bbl . ' 

Fall  Pippin,  per  d-h’d  bbl . 

Greening,  per  d.  h.  d,  bbl . : 

N.  Spy,  prime,  per  bbl . ' 

Spitz,  prime,  per  bbl . 

Prime  open  headed,  bbl . 1 

Common,  per  bbl . 

Pears,  Bartlett,  prime,  per  keg . 

Bartlett,  poor,  per  keg . 

Bartlett,  per  bushel  box . 

Seckel,  prime,  per  bbl . . . 

Seckel,  poor  to  good,  per  bbl  . 

Seckel,  per  keg . 

Beurre  Bose,  per  bbl . 

Beurre  d’ Anjou,  per  bbl . 

Louise  Bonne,  per  bbl . 

Sheldon,  per  bbl . 

Kelffer,  per  bb . 1 . 

Common  cooking  kinds,  per  bbl . 

Quinces,  Apple,  per  bbl . 

Plums,  fancy  table,  per  10  lb  basket . 

Damson,  per  10  lb  basket  . 

Mlddleburgh,  per  10  lb  basket  . 

Piunes,  W’n  N.  Y.  German,  per  10  lb  basket. 

French,  per  10  lb  basket . 

Grapes,  Up-ltlver  Concord,  per  ..lb . 

Up-River  Delaware,  per  lb .  ... 

Up-River  Niagara,  per  lb  . 

Up-River  Pocklington,  per  lb . 

Up-River  Martha,  per  lb . 

Western  N.  Y.  Del.,  per  5  lb.  basket . 

Western  N.  Y.  Del.,  per  10  lb  basket . 

Niagara  W’n  N.  Y.,  per  5  lb  basket . 

Concord  W’n  N.  Y  per  5  lb  basket . 

Concord  W’n  N.  Y.,  per  10  lb  basket . 

Salem  W’n  N.  Y.,  per  5  lb  basket . 

Cranberries,  Cape  Cod.  fancy,  per  bbl . 

Cape  Cod.  good  to  prime,  per  bbl . 

Cape  Cod,  poor,  per  bbl . 

Cape  Cod,  fancy,  per  crate . 

Cape  Cod,  good  to  prime,  per  crate . 

Jersey,  prime,  per  crate . 

FRUITS— DOMESTIC  DRIED 

Apples,  evaporated,  1891,  fancy . 

Evaporated,  1891,  choice . 

Evaporated,  1891,  prime . 

Eraporated,  1891,  common  to  fair . 

Southern  sliced,  1891,  prime . 

State  and  coarse  out,  1891 . 

Southern  coarse  cut,  1891 . 

Chopped,  1891 . 

Cores  and  skim,  1891 . 

P«aches,  Georgia,  sun-dried,  1891 . 

N.  C.  peeled,  fancy . 

N.  C.  peeled,  choice . 

Southern  peeled,  common  to  prime . 

Raspberries,  1892,  evaporated . 

1892,  sun-dried . 

Blackberries,  1892,  per  lb . 

Huckleberries,  1891,  per  lb . 

Cherries,  1892..  . 

Cherries,  1891 . 

Plums,  State . 

Apricots,  Cal.,  1892,  per  lb . 

GINSENG 

Northern  and  Canada,  per  lb . I 

Western  as  to  quality,  per  lb . 

Southern  as  to  quality . 

HONEY. 

White  clover,  1  lb.  brs.,  per  lb . 

2  lb.  bxes.,  per  lb . 

Poor,  per  lb . 

Buckwheat,  1  lb.  bxs.,  per  lb . 

Buckwheat,  2  lb.  bxs.,  per  lb . 

Extracted,  per  lb . 

Extracted  Southern,  per  gallon . 

HOPS. 

N.  Y.  State,  1891,  choice . 24)4@25 

Fair  to  prime . 28  @24 

Common .  . 22  @23 

N.  Y.  State,  1890,  choice . 13  @18 

Good  to  prime . 

Old  olds . 

California,  1891 .  . 

California,  1890 . 

Pacific  Coast,  old  olds . 

Bavarian . 

GRASS  SEED. 

Clover .  II 

Timothy . 1  00 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay,  No.  1,  per  100  lbs . 90 

No.  2,  per  100  lbs . 75 

Shipping,  per  100  lbs . 05 

Clover,  mixed,  per  100  lbs . 00 

Clover,  per  100  lbs . — 

Hay,  salt,  per  100  lbs . 50 

Straw,  Dong  Rye,  per  100  lbs . 55 

Straw,  Short  Rye,  per  100  lbs . 35 

Straw,  Oat,  per  100  lbs . 45 

Straw.  Wheat,  per  100  lbs . 40 

MEATS  AND  STOCK. 

Live  veal  calves,  prime,  per  lb . 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb . . 

Common  to  medium,  per  lb . 

Dive  calves,  Western,  per  lb . 

Live  calves,  Duttermllk,  per  lb . 

Grassers,  per  lb . . . 

Calves,  city  dressed,  per  lb . 

Country  dressed,  prime . 1 

Country  dressed,  fair  to  good . 

Country  dressed,  common  to  medium.. 

Dressed,  buttermilk,  per  lb . 

Dressed  grassers,  per  lb . 

Spring  Lambs,  alive,  near-by,  per  lb . 

Alive,  poor  to  good,  per  lb . 

Sheep,  alive,  good  to  prime,  per  lb . 

Sheep,  alive,  poor  to  fair,  per  lb . 

Hogs,  country  dressed,  light,  per  lb . 

Country  dressed,  medium,  per  lb . 

Country  dressed,  heavy . 

Live,  per  100  lbs . j 

POTATOES. 

Long  Island  In  bulk . 1 

Jersey,  Prime . 1 

Sweet,  Southern  yellow,  per  bbl  . 1 

Jersey . j 

POULTRY— LIVE. 

Spring  chickens,  local,  per  lb .  10 

Western,  per  lb .  10 

Southern,  per  lb .  — 

Fowls,  Jersey,  State  and  Penn.,  per  lb. ..  13  @  — 

Western,  per  lb .  12  @  — 

S’n  and  So'western,  per  lb .  —  @  — 

Roosters,  mixed,  per  lb . ~  7)4  @  — 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb .  10  @  11 

Ducks,  N.  Y.,  N.  J.  &  Pa.,  per  pair .  70  @  90 

Western,  per  pair .  80  @  TO 

Southern,  per  pair .  —  @  — 

Geese,  Western,  per  pair .  . 1  3T  @1  50 

S’n  and  Southwest’n.  per  oalr .  —  &  — 

Live,  pigeons,  per  pair .  30  c  40 

POULTRY— DRESSED. 

Turkeys,  spring,  per  lb . U  •  ’* 

Old  mixed  weights,  prime . 14  @15 

Phlla.  chick’s,  3  to  3)4  lbs  to  pair,  per  lb . 17  @18 

Chickens,  mixed  weights,  per  lb . 14  All 

Western  chick’s,  dry  picked  eholee,  per  lb  ..13  @14 

Chickens,  dry  picked  fdfr . 11 

Chick’s  scalded,  eholee,  per  lb . 19)4@lt 

Chick’s  scalded,  fair  to  good,  per  lb . 12  @13 

Chickens,  Inferior .  8  @10 

Fowls,  Western  prime  dry  pleked . 13)4@  — 

Western  prime,  scalded . 13  < HHH 

Western,  poor  to  fair .  8  @12 

Old  Roosters .  8  @  9 

Spring  Ducks,  per  lb,  Long  Island . 10  @17 

Eastern,  per  lb  .  . IT  @18 

Jersey  and  Up-River,  per  lb . U  @— 

Old  ducks,  Jersey  and  Up-River,  per  lb . 11  @12 

Spring  ducks,  Western,  per  lb . .  t  @13 

Old  ducks,  Western .  t  @11 

Spring  geese,  Eastern,  per  lb . ....1*  @— 

Tame  squabs,  white,  per  dos . 1  6I@3  M 

Dark  and  poor,  per  do*  . .  ,1  ?!@2  (Kt 


Chop  and  Market  notes. 

Potatoes  are  firm,  and  all  Indications  point  to  fair 
prices  for  the  crop. 

There  has  Teen  rather  a  sharp  advance  In  the 
price  of  grain,  while  mill  feeds  remain  dull. 

The  market  in  evaporated  fruits  Is  quiet,  though 
goods  are  firmly  held  at  quotations,  especially  evap¬ 
orated  apples. 

Hops  are  a  little  higher  than  when  last  quoted,  and 
there  has  been  a  moderate  trade.  The  new  crop  Is 
gathered  and  is  generally  of  good  quality. 

It  is  said  that  the  New  Jersey  crop  of  applejack 
will  be  larger  this  season  than  any  for 30  years.  It 
Is  estimated  that  13,000  barrels  will  be  made.  There 
are  a  few  distillers  In  Atlantic  and  Salem  Counties 
but  from  Burlington  County  comes  the  principal 
part  of  the  output.  In  that  county  there  are  eight 
or  ten  large  distilleries  and  many  small  ones. 

The  Mark  Lane  Express  of  October  3  says:  “The 
thrashings  of  new  wheat  are  generally  disappoint¬ 
ing.  The  mean  quality  for  1892  is  at  least  18  pence 
below  that  of  1891.  The  average  price  last  week  was 
remarkably  low.  Western  market  deliveries  are 
often  sold  at  24  to  27  shillings  a  quarter,  seriously 
reducing  the  mean  price  for  the  whole  country.  The 
month’s  average  is  the  lowest  in  five  years.  Millers 
are  In  need  of  good,  dry  foreign  wheat  to  mix  with 
the  soft,  damp  new  English  wheat.” 


.2  25@2  75  City  prime  (13  for  hogsheads) .  454@4)4 

2  50@3  00  Country  (packages  fresh) .  4)4@454 

.2  25@2  75 

.1  50@2  00  VEGETABLES. 

,2  00@2  50  Cabbage,  L.  I.  and  J’y  Flat  Dutch  per  100  .  4  00@  5  50 

.2  00@2  50  Cauliflower,  fancy,  per  bbl .  2  25@  3  CO 

.1  75@2  25  Poor  to  good,  per  bbl .  1  00@  2  00 

.1  75@2  25  Corn,  Hackensack  fancy,  per  100 .  1  12@  1  25 

.2  00@2  50  Fair  to  good,  per  100 .  75@  1  00 

.  1  75@2  22  Egg  plant,  Jersey,  per  bbl .  75@  1  00 

1  00@l  50  Dima  beans,  jersey  flat,  per  bag . 1  00@  1  50 

.  75@1  25  Potato  Jersey,  per  bag .  1  50®  2  00 

.3  25@  3  50  Onions,  Conn,  white,  per  bbl .  2  00@  3  00 

.2  00@3  00  Conn,  yellow,  per  bbl .  2  25@  2  50 

.2  00@4  00  Conn  red,  per  bbl .  2  00@  2  25 

•5  50@6  State  and  Western  yellow,  per  bbl .  2  00@  2  25 

.3  00@5  00  Orange  Co.  red,  per  bbl .  1  50®  2  00 

.16032  60  Tomatoes.  Jersey,  per  box .  20®  SO 

.4  00@5  00 

.3  0J@4  00  MILK. 

•3  The  total  dally  supply  for  the  week  has  been  19,(185 

”0@4  ^  eansof  milk,  180  cans  of  condensed  milk  and  481  cans 
UO  0f  cream.  The  average  price  paid  for  the  surplus 
• '  on  the  platform  has  been  11.80  a  can  of  40  quarts. 

.2  50 @4  00 

.  85®  75  ■  ■  ■  ■  .  .  . — 

.  40®  50  - 

,  ?5@  85  PteccUattMUitf 

.  90®  1  12 

2®  2)4  In  writing  to  advertisers  please  always  mention 
.  4®  5  This  RURAL. 

.  3®  5 

.  3®  4 

.  2®  2)4 
.  16®  20 
.  24®  28 
.  10®  20 
.  10®  11 
.  15®  18 
.  10®  14 

.6  25®6  50 
.5  25@6  00 
.4  5035  00 
.2  0032  12 
.1  62®  1  87 
.1  50®  1  76 
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3  DEDERICK'S  WORKS,  ALBANY.! 


California:  Apricots  very  good,  prices  fair;  peaches 
a  medium  crop,  good  quality,  specimens  weigh  21 
ounces.  Plums  medium  crop,  quality  good,  prices 
fair;  pears  good  crop,  very  abundant;  apples  hardly 
a  medium  crop;  figs,  very  abundant  and  fair  average 
price;  grapes,  poor  crop,  probably  less  than  one-half; 
vineyards  badly  neglected. 

New  York:  Peach  crop  fair,  cherries  heavy,  plums 
good,  Interest  large,  prices  good;  apples  very  poor, 
one-quarter  crop;  pears,  one-third  of  a  crop,  of  .fair 
quality:  small  fruit  crops  not  very  good,  but  prices 
fair. 

Michigan:  Light  crop  of  small  fruits;  apples,  noth¬ 
ing  In  southern,  excellent  In  northern  part;  peaches, 
average  two-thirds  of  a  crop;  grapes  very  good.  The 
future  looks  bad  Indeed  for  fruits  In  Michigan. 

Wisconsin:  Climatic  causes  and  conditions  about 
the  same  as  Michigan.  Apples  a  very  fine  crop  In 
northern  Wisconsin;  the  future  looks  quite  hopeful. 
Small  fruits  oue-half  crop;  grapes  less;  apples  a 
failure  lu  southern  Wisconsin,  except  Russians  which 
are  a  very  fair  crop.  As  a  whole,  wo  have  no  apples 
in  southern  Wisconsin.  West  Wisconsin:  Apples 
good;  small  fruits  one-half  crop;  blackberries,  a 
wonderful  erop— 2,000  bushels  on  10  acres. 

Colorado:  Strawberries  the  best,  other  small  fruits 
very  fair,  standard  fruits  light,  blight  destructive. 
Apples  are  heavier  per  bushel  than  those  grown 
elsewhere.  Wrap  peach  trees  for  protection. 

Minnesota  :  Apples  good  crop,  small  fruits  good, 
prices  good.  Grapes  good  average  crop  but  late. 

Northern  Illinois:  No  apples;  small  fruits  ono-half 
crop,  good  price.  Grapes  good,  quality  fair. 

Southern  Illinois:  Few  apples,  quality  poor,  small 
fruits  very  light. 

Iowa:  Apples  less  than  full  crops.  Russians  free 
from  disease.  Grapes  and  blackberries  very  good. 
Cherries  an  absolute  failure:  excessive  rain  not  the 
cause  of  blight:  strawberries  variable. 

Kansas  :  Apples  no  crop,  pears  very  poor  crop, 
strawberries  very  light,  prices  good,  small  fruits 
variable.  Grape  crop  poor,  one-half  perhaps,  quality 
good. 

Indiana:  Apples  good,  pears  promising. 

Missouri :  Apples  poor,  pears  good  crop,  some 
blight. 


a  month  can  be  made  by  selling  the  PERFECTION 
Will FFLK-TKEE  TIP.  A  Safety  Tip.  No  Spring 
to  get  out  of  order.  No  leather  key.  Every  owner 
of  a  carriage,  buggy  or  sleigh  will  purchase  them  at 
sight.  Send  50  cents  for  a  nickeled  sample  pair  to 
UNION  CARRIAGE  SUPPLY  COMPANY. 

115  Broadway,  New  YcrkClty 


IfYouHavean  Eye 


for  beauty  you  can  appreciate  our  offorts  in  the  wall 
paper  line.  100  samples  mailed  for  8  cents.  Prioes, 
6  to  50  cents  a  roll. 

A.  L.  DIAMENT  &  CO..  1206  Market  St..  Phila. 


O  c/5  (ampS»_^Great 

Q  fur  J'ricc  LUt.  CunWorks.PttUbungh, 


Revolvers, 

^aLRifles. 

fefetT  Etc. 


Butter  easily  removed  In  granular  form  by  placing 
tray  or  butter-bowl  on  platform,  and  turning  churn 
over  Hand  and  power  churns  of  all  capacities. 

DIAMOND  BALANCE  CHIJKN  COMPANY, 
Ballston  Spa,  N.  Y. 


#A  fine  $25  watch  to  every  reach  r 
of  this  paper.  Cut  this  out  and 
send  It  to  us  with  your  full  name 
and  address  and  we  will  send 
you  one  of  those  tine  14  K.  gold 
plated  Inlaid  watches.  The 
base  of  the  case  Is  made  of  fine 
jeweler’s  metal  which  Is  guar¬ 
anteed  to  wear  20  years.  The 
movement  Is  beautifully  jew¬ 
eled  and  damaskeened  through¬ 
out.  You  examine  It  at  the  Ex¬ 
press  and  if  you  are  satisfied  it 
is  equal  In  appearance  to  any 
$25  gold  watch  you  may  pay  the 
agent  our  sample  price,  $5.85, 
and  it  is  yours.  If  you  will  send 
the  cash  $5.85  with  your  order 
thereby  saving  us  the  express 
charges,  we  will  send  you  KT  O  CT  KT  a  fine  gold- 
plated  chain  to  match  the  ■  t  L  watch.  This 
offer  will  not  he  made  again.  Remember  we  send 
our  guarantee  that  the  watch  can  be  returned  at  any 
time  within  one  year  if  found  otherwise  than  repre¬ 
sented.  Address 

Keene’s  Mammoth  Watch  House. 

1301  Washington  St.,  Sample  Dep’t.  36,  Boston,  Mass. 


AL  for  poultry, 

__  Shells,  Flint  and  Beef  Scraps. 
Ice  list. 

1MICAL  WORKS,  YORK,  PA. 


YORK  C 


#13,388  Paid 
For  149  Old  Coin*.  Save  all 
you  get,  coined  before  1878, 


OLD  COINS 


!&  send  2  stamps  for  Ulus- 


trated  list 


(hows  the 


highest  prices  paid.  W. 
Vo.v  BERGEN,  95  Scollac 
Square,  Boston,  Mass. 


WANTED 


fNEW  BECKER 

WASHING  MACHINE. 

A  fair  trial  will  convince  the  most 
skeptical  of  Its  superiority  over  all 
other  Washing  Machines  In  the  mar¬ 
ket.  Circulars  free.  Made  by 
N.  C.  BAUGHMAN,  York,  Pa. 
Mention  The  Bubal  New-Yorker. 


mm  Hi  M  mKt  HI  WITH 

K>*3U>N  S  SfiLlCA  GRAPHITE  PAINT 

Water  -will  ran  fcrom  it  pure  and  clean.  It  covers  done  it 
the  eurface  of  any  other  paint,  and  will  lattfour  or  five 
Hrrut  longer.  Equally  useful  for  any  Iron  work.  Qencfos 
efcroulars.  Joa.  Dixon  Cbuciblk  Co,,  Jersey  City,  N,  ( 


.  7)4® 

.  6  @  7 
2)4®  3)4 
28,@  3 
2 M@  2)4 

10)4@11 
9  @10 
8  @  9 
,  3)4®  5 
,  3  @  4 
6  @  6)4 
.  454®  ->H 
.  454®  5 
.  3)4®  454 
,  8  @  8)6 
T  3  8 


BUY  OLD  COINS<  Pay  from  5c.  to  $1,000 

1  over  face  value  for  hundreds  of  kinds 
dated  before  1871.  Send  stamp  for  particulars. 
Worth  many  dollars,  perhaps  fortune,  to  you, 
W.  E.  SKINNER,  Reliable  Coin  Broker, 

323  Washington  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


BEANS  AND  PEA8 

Marrow,  choice,  1891 . 2  20  @2  25 

Mediums,  choice,  1891 . 2  00  @ - 

Pea,  choice,  1891 . 2  0C  @ - 

White  Kidney,  choice,  1891 . 2  75  @2  80 

Red  Kidney,  choice,  1891  . 2  95  @3  00 

Yellow  Eye,  choice,  1891 . -  —  @ - 

Black  Turtle  Soup,  choice,  1891 .  —  @ - 

Lima  beans,  California  (80)  lbs.) . 2  00  @2  05 

Foreign  medium,  1891 . . @ - 

Green  peas,  1891,  bbls.,  per  bush . 1  70  @-  — 

Green  peas,  1891,  bags,  per  bush . 1  05  @-  — 

CHEESE. 

State  factory,  full  cream— 

Fine . 10)4@10)4 

White,  fine . 1C)4@10)4 

Good  to  choice .  9  @  954 

Common  to  fair .  8  @  9 

Part  Skims  Chenango  Co.,  etc.,  choice 

colored .  7  @7)4 

Part  skims  prime .  5  @  5)4 

Part  skims,  fair  to  good .  3)4@  4)4 

Part  skims,  common . 2)4@  3 

Full.skims . 1  @2 

BUTTER 
STATE  AND  PENN. 

Creamery,  Palls,  extra .  24  @24)4 

Half  firkin  tubs— 

Fresh  extras .  22  @23 

Firsts . 20  @21 

Seconds . —  ® — 

Welsh  tubs— 

Fresh  extras . 22  @— 

Firsts . 20  @21 

Seconds . 18  @19 

Creamery—  western. 

Elgin  extras . 24  @24)4 

Other  Western  extras . 24  @24)4 

Firsts . 21  @32 

Seconds . It  @20 

Thirds . 18  @18)4 

Imitation  ereamery— 

Firsts . It  @20 

Seconds . 16  @1S 

Thirds .  15  @15)4 

Dairy  firsts .  18  @19 

8eeonds . 15)4@1C 

Factory  fresh,  extra . 17  @— 

Firsts . 18  @16)4 

Seconds . 15  @15)4 

Fourths  to  thirds . 14  @15 

Rolls . —  @— 

EGGS. 

N.  Y.  State  and  Penn,  new  laid  per  doz . 22  @22)4 

Western  fresh  gathered  choice . 21  @21)4 

Western  fresh  gathered,  fair  to  prime . 19  @20 


SilOO  Top  Buggy, 


_ _  „ _ _ _  #55.00 

A  - #135  Top  Phaeton,  #73.50 

E)  •  dvTl  *75  Spring  Wagon,  #44.00 

gf  i/VtiJ  #50  Road  Wagon,  #39.00 

V  w  * 1 5  Koatl  C!irt-  -  #9.00 

\  O  #7.50 Single  Harness,  #4.35 

■  @  #35  Double  Harness,  #  I  4.50 

■  3  #5  MorganTreeSaddle  #3.35 
■■tetiKMMtfBHM  #  1 0.50  Texas  Saddle,  #9.35 

ALL  GOODS  FULLY  WARRANTED  and  shipped  any¬ 
where  to  anyone  at  WHOLESALE  prices  with  privilege 
of  examination.  Send  at  once  for  illustrated  catalogue 
FREE.  Address  CASH  BUYER’S  UNION, 

158  W.  Van  Buren  St.  B  50,  Chicago,  Ill. 


•  R Tp  IVs  T*A  B UL,Vs  ****** 

•  the  stomach,  liver  and  bowels,  purl- 

•  fy  the  blood,  are  safe  and  effectual . 

•  tne  best  medicine  known  for  bilious- 

7  Ay  .Cj/ness,  constipation,  dyspepsia,  foul 

I  breath,  headache, mental  depression, 

7  painful  digestion,  bad  complexion, 

%  NtgaraEr  and  ail  diseases  caused  by  failure  of 

JJ  the  stomach,  liver  or  oowels  to  per- 

•  form  their  proper  1  unctions.  Persons  given  to  over- 

: eating  are  benefited  by  taking  one  after  each  meal 
Price,  $2  ;  sample,  15c.  At  Druggists,  or  sent  by  mall. 
•  RIPAN8  CHEMICAL  CO  .  10  Spruce  Kt.  New  York. 


A  new  principle  in  pruning1  shears  is  evident  in  the  Levin  ;  or,  rather,  a  new 
application  of  the  old  principle  that  a  sliding,  diagonal  cut  is  easier  than  a  straight 
direct-pressure  cut.  This  appears  to  be  the  best  thing  yet  offered  in  pruners,  and 
is  strongly  indorsed  by  horticulturists.  Aithuu  •• 

ready  been  sold" 

The  illustration 
shows  the  construe- 

tion.  The  only  size  j 

yet  made  will  take 
in  a  3^-inch  branch, 
and  cut  through 

dry  oak  of  that  size.  Made  of  the  finest  steel ;  cuts  as  smooth  and  clean  as  a  knife 
and  much  faster  and  easier.  Price,  $1.25,  postpaid.  With  a  new  yearly  subscrip¬ 
tion  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker  only  $2.00.  Get  your  neighbor  to  subscribe  aud 
keep  the  pruner  for  yourself. 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  Times  Building,  New  York. 
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A  MATTER  OF  PREJUDICE. 

I  heard  you  ask  for  bread  to-day— I  think  you  called 
it  “  bed;” 

I  heard  you  speak  of  rata  also,  but  “  watis  ’’  was  what 
you  Bald; 

You  wished  a  cracker  too,  and  asked  your  nurse  a 
“  quacker  ’’  for; 

You  also  thought  you’d  like  to  have  a  “  wide  ”  along 
the  floor. 

Now  will  you  tell  me,  baby  dear,  in  confidence,  of 
course— 

And  In  the  reason  that  you’ll  give  I’m  sure  there'll 
be  much  force— 

.lust  why  It  is  you  have  conceived,  unknown  to  your 
papa, 

Such  prejudice  against  it  that  you  drop  the  letter  R? 

—Harper's  Young  People. 

Odds  and  Ends. 

Divorce  Among  Pigeons. — A  writer  in 
Feathered  World  gives  this  example  of 
the  family  troubles  of  our  feathered 
friends : 

I  remember  a  few  years  ago  I  had  a 
pair  which,  so  far  as  I  could  see,  were 
on  the  best  of  terms  with  one  another. 
They  reared  one  pair  of  youngsters  very 
satisfactorily,  and  the  hen  being  a  young, 
vigorous  one,  I  took  the  next  two  pairs 
from  her  when  hard  feeding  came  on 
and  transferred  them  to  feeders.  After 
the  second  pair  were  removed,  she  took  a 
dislike  to  the  cock,  beat  him  off  when  he 
came  near  her,  and,  although  I  put  them 
into  a  loft  by  themselves,  she  would 
never  match  up  to  him  again.  Did  she 
attach  blame  to  him,  I  wonder,  for  the 
disappearance  of  her  squabs  ? 

Happy  on  the  Farm. — In  sending  the 
prices  for  staple  articles  at  his  market, 
a  well-known  Wisconsin  farmer  adds 
this  note.  It  is  certainly  worth  farming 
well  to  be  able  to  write  thus  in  the 

evening  of  life.” 

We  live  near  town  and  supply  our 
wants  very  much  as  we  would  were  we 
living  in  town — berries  by  the  box  or 
crate,  peaches  by  the  basket,  oysters  by 
the  can  ;  we  do  not  try  to  practice  econ¬ 
omy.  The  house  is  at  times  full  of  com¬ 
pany  for  weeks,  and  then  wife  and  self 
are  often  alone  with  the  help.  We  de¬ 
pend  upon  our  dairy  for  income  and 
continue  to  spend  most  of  it.  The  chil¬ 
dren  are  all  in  business  for  themselves, 
and  we  stay  on  the  farm  because  we  do 
not  know  what  better  to  do,  or  how  to 
be  happier.  We  know  nothing  by  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  wrongs  inflicted  upon  the 
farmers  as  a  class.  We  are  not  trying  to 
get  rich  and  do  not  envy  those  who  are. 

The  English  Camel.  —  Here  is  the 
way  some  of  our  English  farmer  cousins 
talk  : 

We  see  eggs  coming  over  by  the  mil¬ 
lion,  fowls  by  the  cwt. ;  we  have  good 
grain  at  ridiculously  cheap  rates;  we 
have  light  grain  which  is  serviceable 
only  as  poultry  food,  and  yet  both  grain 
and  meat  come  over  in  enormous  quan¬ 
tities.  “  We  must  have  American  flour,” 
says  the  miller,  “  because  the  English- 
grown  is  not  good  enough  or  dry  enough,” 
but  I  fancy  as  regards  this  year’s  harvest 
his  excuse  will  be  scarcely  just — and  if 
we  have  the  foreigner’s  corn  there  is  no 
reason  on  earth  why  we  should  have  his 
poultry  ;  we  can  challenge  him  as  to 
quality,  and  if  he  can  send  over  a  fresh 
egg,  we  ought  to  be  able  to  produce  one 
that  is  fresher.  The  Englishman  of  to¬ 
day  is  like  a  camel  that  grumbles  and 
grunts  but  takes  his  load — only  there  is 
this  difference,  that  the  quadruped  must 
and  the  biped  need  not.  i 

Razorback  Hams. — Poets  have  sung  of 
the  flavor  of  the  genuine  Southern  ham. 
This  toothsome  meat  comes  from  the 
despised  “  razorback,”  an  animal  that 
has  no  time  to  put  on  fat  so  he  puts  on 
extra  slices  of  lean  until  the  acorns  fall 
and  then  he  fattens  just  right  to  fit  an 
epicure’s  mouth.  Bill  Nye  thus  says  of 
him  : 

I  shall  never  speak  lightly  of  the  ridge- 
rooter  again.  He  is  subject  to  none  of 
the  diseases  peculiar  to  corpulence.  He 
breathes  good  air,  eats  the  pokeberry  in 
mid-summer  till  his  ceilings  and  wains- 
coitings  are  as  red  as  a  Chinese  demon¬ 
stration  ;  then  he  eats  the  wild  cucumber 
which  falls  from  the  cucumber  tree  after 
the  squirrel  has  had  all  he  wants,  and 
the  result  is  that  by  November  he  is 


ready  to  take  a  course  of  corn  in  the  ear 
or  elsewhere,  and  winds  up  at  the  glor¬ 
ious  Yuletide  when  the  hollyberries  are 
red  and  the  mistletoe  and  persimmons 
are  both  ripe,  still  slender  and  girlish  in 
figure,  but  as  tender  and  juicy  as  a  Brazil 
nut. 

A  Robin  Tax. — The  Ohio  Experiment 
Station  has  been  investigating  the  robin. 
Is  this  bird  a  helper  or  a  robber  ?  It 
appears  that  robins  will  eat  almost  any¬ 
thing.  They  kill  many  insects,  but 
when  fruits  are  ripe  they  favor  an  exclu¬ 
sive  fruit  diet.  This  is  the  way  the  sta¬ 
tion  people  decide : 

The  law  protects  the  robin  and  the 
fruit  grower  is  liable  if  he  seeks  to  de¬ 
fend  himself  with  a  shotgun,  and  yet  he 
has  the  bill  to  pay  for  the  good  that  the 
robin  does  for  the  general  public.  The 
berry  grower  has  much  to  complain  of 
against  the  robin,  and  but  very  little  to 
thank  him  for  ;  while  those  who  do  not 
grow  fruit  have  reason  to  regard  the 
robin  quite  as  much  a  friend  as  an  enemy. 
It  is  simply  a  matter  of  unequal  taxation 
and  is  perhaps  quite  as  difficult  to  ad¬ 
just  as  taxation  of  any  other  kind.  It  is 
easy  enough  in  this  case  to  determine 
that  the  tariff  is  a  tax,  also  who  pays  it; 
but  who  shall  say  what  is  to  be  done 
about  it  ?  An  effort  was  made  a  year  or 
two  ago  to  repeal  the  law  which  protects 
the  robin,  but  facts  were  scarce,  and 
sympathy  overruled. 


vapor.  Thus  shut  in  air-tight  for  some 
five  minutes,  they  whipped  their  bodies 
with  bunches  of  horsehair  or  herbs.  At 
the  end  of  this  time  the  well  Indian  came 
out,  the  sick  one  remaining  and  being 
joined  at  once  by  another  well  Indian, 
who  remained  with  him  five  minutes 
longer,  when  both  came  out  and  were 
succeeded  by  the  other  Indians  of  the 
party,  including  a  six-year-old  boy. 
When  the  well  Indians  came  out  they 
were  wet  with  vapor  and  perspiration, 
and  the  skin  red  as  a  lobster  and  smok¬ 
ing  like  a  furnace.  They  went  at  once 
out  of  the  lodge  into  the  snow,  and, 
taking  handfuls  of  it,  rubbed  themselves 
vigorously  for  five  minutes.  They  then 
returned  to  the  lodge,  their  bodies  still 
red  and  smoking,  and  clothed  themselves. 

Some  Foreign  Notes. — Chas.  W.  Gar¬ 
field  of  Michigan,  is  now  in  Europe. 
From  a  gossipy  letter  from  him  in  the 
Allegan  Gazette,  we  take  these  bits  : 

The  German  will  treat  you  with  great 
civility  otherwise,  and  puff  his  vile  to¬ 
bacco  smoke  in  your  face  as  if  he  were 
doing  you  a  great  favor  thereby.  If  I 
lived  in  Germany  I  would  learn  to  smoke, 
if  it  killed  me,  in  self-defense. 

England  is  lovely,  and  while  coursing 
over  her  countryside  I  felt  as  if  I  could 
remain  there  always;  and  I  verily  believe 
this  feeling  would  have  stayed  with  me 
had  I  not  met  an  Englishman  or  woman. 
I  never  could  live  with  them.  After  close 


contact  for  weeks  with  them,  it  was 
heavenly  to  get  among  the  Dutch  people 
— people  who  have  warm  blood  in  their 
veins,  people  who  hug  and  kiss  their 
babies,  and  who  treat  a  stranger  guest 
as  if  he  were  a  long-lost  brother. 

The  display  of  vegetables  on  every 
market  is  a  marvel  to  me,  not  only  in  the 
quality  of  the  products  but  in  the  very 
wide  range  of  varieties.  A  dozen  sorts 
of  lettuce  and  as  many  of  cabbages,  kept 
distinct  from  each  other,  and  sold  at  dif¬ 
ferent  prices,  is  a  very  common  sight, 
and  the  soup-bunches,  containing  half  a 
dozen  vegetables  and  herbs,  are  novel¬ 
ties  that  I  wish  could  come  into  our  own 
markets.  It  is  a  great  satisfaction  to  see 
everything  sold  by  weight,  the  only  ex¬ 
ception,  of  any  moment,  being  eggs, 
which  are  assorted  in  sizes  and  vary  in 
price  according  to  size. 

The  only  really  fine  fruit  in  London 
was  imported  from  California ;  and  it 
was  amusing  to  note  the  sudden  decline 
in  prices  when  a  large  consignment  of 
California  peaches,  pears,  plums,  apri¬ 
cots,  and  grapes  arrived.  Poor  French 
specimens  that  the  day  before  were 
bringing  good  prices,  were  unsalable, 
and  it  was  astonishing  to  note  the  per¬ 
fect  condition  in  which  the  American 
fruit  arrived. 

#  *  * 

A  free  subscription  to  the  R.  N.-Y. 
for  one  full  year  to  any  old  subscriber, 
in  return  for  10  three-month  trial  sub¬ 
scriptions  at  25  cents  each. 


Big  Trees  and  Vinks. — A  writer  in 
Farming  World  describes,  among  other 
tree  monsters,  the  following  : 

There  is  a  vine,  at  Hampton  Court, 
which  was  planted  150  years  ago,  and 
which  is  supposed  to  be  the  oldest  vine 
in  the  world.  It  is  upwards  of  150  feet 
long,  its  stem  being  32  inches  in  circum¬ 
ference,  and,  in  a  good  season,  it  yields 
more  than  3,000  bunches  of  grapes, 
weighing  in  the  whole  nearly  one  ton. 
They  are  of  the  finest  Black  Hamburg 
kind,  and  are  reserved  chiefly  for  the 
Queen's  table. 

In  Malta  and  Naples  15,000  oranges 
have  frequently  been  picked  from  a  single 
tree,  and  one  case  is  recorded  of  a  tree  in 
the  tiandwich  Islands  which  bore  20,000 
oranges,  whilst  in  two  instances  in  South¬ 
ern  Europe  38,000  were  picked  from  one 
tree. 

There  is  an  apple  tree  near  the  home¬ 
stead  of  Bungamero  Estate,  in  Australia, 
the  property  of  the  late  Mr.  Hugh  Glass, 
which,  when  45  years  old,  measured  six 
feet  six  inches  round  the  trunk  at  four 
feet  from  the  ground,  and  yielded  three 
tons  of  apples.  This  tree  is  growing  in 
a  grass  paddock,  has  never  been  pruned, 
and  is  yet  perfectly  healthy. 

A  monster  Mar6chal  Niel  rose  at  War¬ 
minster,  was  planted  on  April  16,  1888, 
made,  the  first  year  after  planting,  sboots 
25  feet  long,  and  produced  200  roses  be¬ 
fore  it  had  been  planted  12  months.  Next 
year  its  shoots  reached  to  the  length  of 
30  feet,  and  the  number  of  blooms 
amounted  in  1890  to  2,000.  The  plant 
covers  at  the  present  time  an  area  of  450 
square  feet,  and  is  carrying  flower-buds 
and  blooms  of  more  than  3,000  in  numb;  r. 

An  Indian’s  “  Turkish  Bath.” — Dr.  A. 
B.  Holder  tells  in  the  Medical  Record 
about  the  “  sweat  ”  treatment  which  our 
American  Indians  consider  very  bene¬ 
ficial. 

Stout,  supple  poles  are  stuck  in  the 
ground,  bent  over,  and  the  other  ends 
stuck  in,  forming  a  rude  half  sphere, 
some  three  or  four  feet  high,  and  about 
as  much  in  diameter  at  the  base.  This 
frame  is  covered  with  several  thicknesses 
of  blankets,  a  shallow  hole  is  dug  in  the 
ground,  a  fire  is  built  outside,  and  half  a 
dozen  or  more  rocks,  weighing  four  or 
five  pounds  each,  heated.  These  are  put 
into  the  hole  in  the  sweat-house.  Four 
or  five  Indians  had  gathered  while  the 
preparations  were  being  made.  These 
stripped  and  entered  the  sweat-house 
two  at  a  time,  of  the  first  two  the  sick 
man  being  one.  None  of  the  other  In¬ 
dians  were  at  all  sick  ;  they  were  going 
through  the  process  as  a  preventive.  The 
two  who  went  in  first  took  with  them  a 
bucket  of  warm  water.  They  poured 
the  water  over  the  heated  rocks,  and  the 
structure  was  at  once  filled  with  hot 


Blackwell’s  Bull  Durham 
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For  over  twenty -five  years  the  standard  smoking  tobacco  of  the  world. 

To-day  More  Popular  than  Ever. 

To  have  a  good  smoke  anytime  and  every  time  it  is  only  necessary  to 
get  Bull  Durham.  It  is  all  good  and  always  good. 

BLACKWELL’S  DURHAM  TOBACCO  CO., 
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E?y  TO  FARMERS  ONLY.-^j 

We  know  that  we  can  assist  every  farmer  In  this  country  many  times  the  subscription  price  of  our 
paper,  if  wo  can  only  get  them  to  read  it.  We  also  know  that  we  are  publishing 

THE  BEST  AGRICULTURAL,  LIVE  STOCK,  AND  FAMILY  JOURNAL 
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That  It  costs  more,  and  employs  better  editors  and  correspondents.  EVERY  ONE  of  our  writers  was 
either  raised  on  a  farm  or  Is  working  one  today.  In  order  to  prove  the  above  assertions,  we  will  send 
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Every  week  from  time  subscription  Is  received,  until  Jan.  1,  1893, 

For  Only  lO  Cents. 

This  small  sum  will  not  pay  for  this  advertisement,  but  we  expect  to  KEEP  those  who  try  us  as 
permanent  subscribers.  „„„„ 

If  you  will  get  two  of  your  friends  or  neighbors  to  send  with  you  we  will  send  your  paper  FREE; 
or  In  other  words,  three  copies  of  the  paper  will  be  sent  to  any  three  addresses  anywhere  In  the  United 
States  or  Canada,  If  sent  In  same  letter,  for 
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1)0  NOT  WAIT ,  but  SEND  YOUR  ORDERS  AT  ONCE. 
SAMPLES  FREE.  Regular  Price  $1  per  Year. 

N.  B. — We  will  send  the  paper  from  time  subscription  is  received  until 

January  I,  1894,  for  ONE  DOLLAR! 

Address  THE  OHIO  FARMER,  Cleveland,  O. 

References,  any  bank,  or  the  publishers  of  the  paper  lu  which  this  advertisement  appears. 


The  Most  Progressive  Agricultural  Weekly  Paper  in  America. 

A  Paper  for  the  Farmer  from  Maine  to  California  and  from  Minnesota  to  Texas,  is  THE  PRACTICAL  FARMER  of  Philadelphia.  Established  in  1855.  You  need  it. 

Yon  Can  Have  it  Every  Week  toJan’y  1st,  ’94,  for  $1.00. 

In  Clubs  of  Five,  75  cents  each,  with  Free  Copy  to  Club  Raiser. 
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T.  B.  Terry  writes  for  no  other  publica¬ 
tion,  this  year  or  next. 

John  Gould  edits  the  Dairy  Department. 
Joseph  Meehan  edits  the  Horticultural. 
T.  Greiner  edits  “Short  Cuts.” 

Prof.  W.  F.  Massey  the  “Experience  Pool.” 
Over  one  hundred  different  correspondents, 
representing  the  best  practical  Agricultu¬ 
rists  in  America,  contribute  to  every  issue. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


Live  Stock  Matters  I  did  so  last  year  and  my  ensilage  was 

nice.  Our  pastures  are  short,  as  we  have 
not  had  enough  rain.  It  looks  a  little 
discouraging  for  us  dairymen  with  the 
price  of  feed  so  high.  Our  dealers  charge 
higher  prices  than  those  quoted  in  The 
Rural.  geo.  m.  orris. 


FORKFULS  OF  FACTS. 

Kill  the  culls. 

The  fat  is  in  the  feed. 

A  hex  cannot  get  fat  on  oats. 

Those  pullets  must  go  under  cover 
now. 

Oi  course  you  have  some  rye  sown  for 
next  spring’s  pasture  ! 

Shoot  that  scrub  bull  and  you  will  hit 
the  bull's  eye  in  more  ways  than  one. 

A  mare  is  a  colt  maker.  A  gelding  is 
a  manure  maker  only  for  at  least  three 
months. 

He  who  eats  a  fat  Bantam  well  cooked 
has  a  finer  dish  than  any  “quail  on  toast” 
that  was  ever  served. 

Western  stockmen  are  again  discuss¬ 
ing  the  plan  of  using  blinders  over  the 
bull’s  eyes.  It  makes  him  easier  to  handle, 
but  suppose  the  blinds  should  fall  off !  * 

A  Prolific  Cow.— In  a  late  Rural  I 
saw  mention  of  a  cow  that  had  three 
calves  at  one  birth.  I  have  one  that  at 
the  full  time  had  four  last  fall,  two  of 
which  lived  and  the  other  two  might 
also,  had  anj’  one  been  present,  as  they 
were  suffocated  by  the  membranes. 
This  cow  on  previous  occasions  had  four 
calves  in  one  year— twice  twins.  In  all 
she  has  had  10  calves,  all  males.  She  is 
a  grade  Short-horn.  Wm.  m. 

Burton  Creek,  Va. 

Clean  Poultry  House.— M.  K.  Boyer, 
in  the  Poultry  Monthly,  tells  how  the 
poultry  houses  at  Atlee  Burpee’s  farm 
are  kept  clean  : 

The  droppings  are  cleaned  up  daily, 
and  the  whitewash  brush  is  in  constant 
operation  ;  even  the  dropping  boards  are 
whitewashed.  The  yards  are  as  clean  as 
any  city  yard  could  be  ;  not  a  speck  of 
filth  can  be  found  anywhere.  A  boy  is 
constantly  employed  in  keeping  things 
clean.  The  management  thought  it 
paid,  as  by  this  method  they  kept  down 
the  depredations  of  lice  and  warded  off 
duease.  I  have  never  seen  a  healthier 
lot  of  fowls  in  my  life. 

Here  is  the  Jersey  Bulletin’s  opinion 
about  dairies  and  creameries  : 

1.  Where  one  owns  a  herd  of  20  Jersey 
cows  it  will  pay  him  better  to  buy  a  hand 
separator,  fit  up  a  dairy  house,  and  hire 
a  good  butter  maker  to  run  his  dairy, 
than  it  will  to  send  his  milk  to  a  creamery 
unless  he  gets  cash  for  it.  2.  If  a  man 
owns  10  good  Jersey  cows,  and  is  a  good 
butter  maker  himself,  or  has  a  good  but¬ 
ter  maker,  it  will  pay  him  better  to  make 
his  own  butter  than  to  join  a  cooperative 
creamery.  If,  in  addition,  he  is  a  good 
feeder  and  has  business  tact  enough  to 
make  a  market  for  his  butter,  it  will  pay 
him  to  buy  a  separator  for  his  10  cows, 
and  fit  up  his  dairy  with  a  first-class 
churn  and  butter  press. 


Another  Prickly  Comfrey  Man. _ I 

think  a  great  deal  of  Prickly  Comfrey  as 
a  soiling  crop.  No  crop  equals  it  in 
quantity  if  grown  on  well  prepared,  rich 
soil  and  well  cultivated.  One  acre  will 
feed  10  cows  with  a  little  mill  feed  added. 
I  have  had  no  trouble  in  getting  my  cows 
to  eat  it  by  sprinkling  on  it  some  ground 
feed.  The  best  way  to  feed  it  is  in  the 
mangers  when  the  cows  are  in  the  stable. 
I  have  a  stone  boat  with  a  rack  on  it  and 
on  this  I  haul  the  crop  from  the  patch  to 
the  barn  at  every  feeding.  It  can  be  cut 
once  a  month  when  the  weather  is  favor- 

able-  A.  H.  D. 

Smut  on  Stalks. — I  have  never  seen 
any  bad  effect  from  feeding  corn  fodder 
with  smutty  ears.  I  am  usually  very 
careful  to  throw  all  so  affected  away. 

I  have  always  thought  such  feed  one  of 
the  causes  of  abortion,  but  this  may  be  a 
mere  notion. 

How  About  Cow  Food  ?— We  had  a 
flood  in  this  part  of  the  State  last  spring  ; 
the  water  was  over  my  meadows  three 
days  and  killed  the  oats  completely,  and 
hurt  the  hay.  It  left  only  one-third  of  a 
crop,  so  I  put  in  some  millet  to  help  me 
out.  It  was  so  late  before  I  could  get  it 
in  that  there  is  only  a  fair  crop.  We  are 
in  hopes  of  some  more  good  weather  to 
mature  the  ensilage  corn  ;  some  ears  are 
filling  now,  but  it  is  too  green.  I  shall 
cut  and  let  it  wilt  a  week  in  large  shocks. 


A  Shropshire  Sale.— These  facts  are 
sent  us  about  the  recent  public  sale  of 
G.  E.  Breck,  Paw  Paw,  Mich. 

A  reserve  of  $30  was  put  upon  each 
imported  sheep,  and  the  crowd  evidently 
soon  became  satisfied  with  the  fairness 
of  the  sale,  and  after  a  few  good  sheep 
were  sold  at  bargains,  competition  soon 
became  stronger,  and  by  the  time  those 
in  the  pens  were  half  gone  the  bidding 
became  very  active,  and  as  the  end  drew 
near  it  was  as  lively  as  the  most  nervous 
auctioneer  could  wish.  The  imported 
ewes  averaged  $42.25  and  the  home-bred 
and  two  and  three-year-old  ewes  aver¬ 
aged  $41.76.  The  highest  price  paid  for 
a  ram  lamb  was  $75.  The  Bowen-Jones 
rams  were  especially  active,  and  the 
average  on  all  the  rams  offered  was 
$•>7.77,  and  every  sheep  advertised  was 
sold,  and  at  the  close  of  the  auction  Mr. 
Breck  had  nothing  left  but  four  lambs, 
73  of  his  private  breeding  ewes  and  three 
stock  rams.  Some  good  bargains  went 
at  first  before  the  buyers  seemed  to 
realize  it.  The  sheep  sold  went  to  seven 
States  and  only  one-fourth  stayed  in 
Michigan.  The  buyers  were  largely  old 
and  successful  breeders.  Mr.  Breck  feels 
that  he  has  proved  that  an  auction  sale 
pioperly  conducted  can  be  made  suc¬ 
cessful. 

Dry  Stalks  in  the  Silo.— I  see  by  The 
R.  N.-Y.  for  October  1  that  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent  Morton  intends  to  build  another 
silo  and  to  fill  it  with  corn  stalks.  now 
can  a  silo  be  filled  with  dry  corn  stalks 
to  make  good  ensilage  ?  I  have  a  silo 
and  would  like  to  cut  my  stalks  and  put 
them  in  it,  providing  they  will  not  mould. 

Sodus,  N.  Y.  c  A  w 

R.  N.-Y.— The  corn  on  Mr.  Morton’s 
farm  is  cut  into  the  silom  the  usual  way. 
See  the  article  elsewhere  in  this  issue.  It 
is  possible,  however,  to  keep  dry  stalks 
in  the  silo.  Mr.  Henry  Talcott  of  Ohio, 
cuts  and  shocks  his  corn  in  the  usual 
way.  The  ears  are  husked  off  and  late 
in  the  season,  often  when  snow  covers 
the  stalks,  the  latter  are  hauled  to  the 
barn  and  run  through  the  cutter  into  the 
silo  like  ordinary  ensilage.  This  dry 
stuff  is  tramped  and  for  every  four  feet 
or  so  a  barrel  of  water  is  poured  over  it 
until  the  mass  is  thoroughly  wet.  It  is 
covered  in  the  usual  way  and  fed  out  like 
ordinary  ensilage.  This  makes  excellent 
use  of  the  dry  stalks  and  leaves  the  grain 
for  special  feeding. 

Bran  or  Middlings. — Some  one  asks 
Prof.  1.  VVr.  Woll  of  the  Wisconsin  Sta¬ 
tion,  which  would  be  cheaper,  to  buy 
bran  at  $13.50  per  ton  or  middlings  at 
$15  in  carload  lots.  He  proposes  to  use 
this  feed  for  milch  cows  with  ensilage 
and  chopped  oat  straw.  Prof.  Woll  says 
in  Hoard’s  Dairyman  : 

At  the  prices  mentioned  it  will  doubt- 
less  pay  to  buy  bran  in  preference  to 
muldhngs.  The  chemical  composition 
of  the  two  feeds  does  not  differ  greatly  : 
bran  is  somewhat  richer  in  protein  and 
in  fat  than  are  middlings,  but  on  the 
other  hand  it  is  also  richer  in  crude  fiber 
and  lower  in  starch,  sugar  and  related 
compounds  than  middlings;  and  its  nu¬ 
tritive  ratio  is  consequently  narrower. 
According  to  average  Wisconsin  market 
prices  for  concentrated  cattle  foods,  bran 
is  worth  $13.42  and  middlings  $13.70,  and 
I  doubt  that  their  feeding  value  differs 
very  much  more  than  these  figures;  at 
any  rate,  it  may  not  prove  advantage¬ 
ous  to  buy  middlings  when  the  cost  is 
more  than  50  cents  per  ton  above  that  of 
wheat  bran. 

He  is  also  asked  if  rye  is  not  a  richer 
food  than  corn.  He  says  “yes,  because 
it  contains  more  protein.”  but  at  ordin¬ 
ary  prices  for  rye  or  corn  with  us,  it 
would  be  poor  policy  to  buy  rye  and 
feed  it  to  cattle,  in  preference  to 
corn;  rye  is  usually  worth  nearly  twice 
as  much  per  ton  as  corn,  its  price  being 
determined  by  the  demand  for  it  for  other 
purposes  than  stock  feeding,  and  it  is 
doubtful  if  it  would  prove  much  superior 
to  corn  as  a  cattle  food. 


Merino  ram  on  grade  ewes  or  the  use  of 
a  grade  ram  on  the  same.  I  believe  this 
is  poor  advice  for  the  average  farmer  in 
this  section,  Schuyler  County,  N.  Y.  The 
result  has  been  with  me  and  others  near 
here  who  have  used  a  Merino  ram  on 
grade  ewes,  a  lot  of  uneven  lambs,  some 
large,  others  small,  and  the  wool  was 
not  alike  on  all,  some  having  wool  like 
that  of  the  mothers  and  some  like  the 
sire’s.  The  ram  was  a  large  Merino 
weighing  175  pounds  and  the  ewes  were 
half  Shropshire  and  half  Merino.  The 
loss  on  those  lambs  was  enough  to 
more  than  buy  a  thoroughbred  of  the 
mutton  type.  As  for  breeding  a  grade 
lam  for  any  purpose,  it  has  always 
been  done  here  at  a  loss.  That  a  farmer 
with  plenty  of  means  at  his  disposal 
might  be  able  to  breed  up  a  flock  of  sheep 
in  this  manner  I  admit,  but  the  average 
farmer  who  makes  a  business  of  selling 
all  or  part  of  his  lambs  had  better  breed 
from  a  purebred  sire  of  a  mutton  type 
and  sell  his  grade  ram  lambs  for  mutton. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  confine  the  cross  to 
the  Shropshires  or  Hampshires.  Some 
of  the  best  lambs  in  this  section  have 
been  Cotswold  grades.  I  would  indorse 
the  practice  of  keeping  the  best  ewe 
lambs  for  breeding  purposes.  It  is 
through  judicious  selection  and  breeding 
of  this  kind  that  I  look  for  an  increase 
of  wool  and  carcass.  In  my  opinion  the 
nearer  on  both  sides  we  approach  the 
thoroughbred  in  breeding  the  more  pro¬ 
fitable  the  flock.  CIIAS.  CHAPMAN. 

Successfuli  “Lakeside”  cattle. 

At  tbo  last  New  York  State  Fair,  held  In  this  city 
(Syracuse)  during  the  past  month,  where  were  ex¬ 
hibited  a  large  and  very  fine  lot  of  cattle,  repre¬ 
sent  tlves  of  the  Lakeside  herd  were,  ns  usual,  suc¬ 
cessful,  and  took  by  far  the  greater  number  of  the 
prizes  awarded.  There  v,  ere  37  awards  made  to  IIol- 
steln-Frleslans  In  the  different  classes,  and  out  of 
this  number  2t  were  given  to  animals  either  directly 
or  Indirectly  from  our  establishment,  which  certainly 
Is  a  very  tine  showing  for  the  Lakeside  herd,  and 
shows  where  the  prize  winners  are  to  be  found. 

The  success  of  our  animals  at  the  above-named 
fair  is  no  exception  to  the  rule,  for  at  all  the  leading 
exhibitions  throughout  the  country,  wherever  they 
are  shown,  the  beautiful  “  Netherlands  ”  and  »  Clo- 
tlilldes ”  have  met  with  the  highest  success.  No 
other  two  families  have  produced  such  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  cows  with  enormous  milk  and  butter  records, 
while  In  their  make-up  they  combine  large  size  with 
beauty  of  form  and  high  finish.  It  Is  therefore  not 
to  be  wondered  at  that  all  excepting  one  of  the 
prizes  referred  to  above,  were  awarded  to  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  these  two  families,  while  of  the  13 
animals  which  did  not  come  from  our  herd,  several 
contained  a  large  per  cent  of  the  same  blood. 

In  the  horse  department  we  were  equally  success¬ 
ful.  On  French  Coachers  we  were  awarded  the  gold 
medal,  as  well  as  two  first  and  two  third  prizes;  on 
standard-bred  trotters  we  secured  four  first,  one 
second  and  two  third;  in  the  class  of  roadsters,  three 
first,  one  second  and  one  third;  In  Clydesdales,  seven 
first;  In  Percherons,  one  first  and  one  second— on  the 
only  animals  of  the  breed  which  were  exhibited;  In 
the  class  of  Coacbeqi,  three  first  and  one  second;  In 
the  general-purpose  class,  driving  coach  and  cou’pd 
two  first  and  three  second,  and  In  the  class  of  mules.’ 
one  first,  making  a  total  In  this  department  of  36 
prizes,  which  certainly  Is  an  admirable  showing. 

It  also  affords  us  pleasure  to  state  that  we  have  on 
hand  an  elegant  lot  of  young  stock,  both  horses  and 
cattle,  all  of  choice  breeding  and  fine  quality,  while 
our  herd  and  stud,  taken  as  a  whole,  never  looked 
better  than  at  present.  smiths  &  powells. 
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LINSEED  OIL  MEAL 

Please  do  not  forget  that  our  OIL  MEAL  la 

THE  BEST  FEED 

obtainable  for 

COWS,  BEEF  CATTLE,  HOGS  and  HOUSES. 

Market  price  must  soon  advanoe,  and  wo  advise 
your  taking  In  your  winter's  supply  now. 


Please  write  us  for  quotations  and  other  particulars 

DETROIT  LINSEED  OIL  WORKS, 

DETROIT.  MICHIGAN. 


LEVI  F.  MORTON’S 


ELLERSLIE  GUERNSEYS 

Largest  Guernsey  Herd  in  the  World. 


Cows  give 
0.000  to  11,000 
pounds  milk 
per  year  wlth- 
out  forcing. 
Milk  from 
fresh  cows,  4^ 
to  7  per  cent 
fat. 

BULLS  ONLY 
FOR  SALK. 


H.  M.  COTTRELL,  Supt..  Khlneclilt',  N.  Y. 


CT  E-I  I  1  7  D  Cotswolds,  5outhdowns, 
I  I  CCr  Oxford  Down  and  Shrop- 
shire  Sheep  and  Lambs  of 

superior  breeding.  We  are  booking  orders  now  for 
lambs  of  the  above  breeds,  We  also  have  a  choice 
lot  of  yearlings  and  two-year-olds  to  offer.  Write 
o»ce  for  prices  and  particulars. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  PHI  LA.,  PA. 

HIGH-CLASS  SHROPSHIRES! 

Fifty  Bowen-Jones  yearling  rams  from  1892  lmpor- 
tatlons  are  se  ling  t°  our  oldest  and  best  breeders. 
Send  for  catalogue. 

THK  WILLOWS,  Paw  Paw,  Midi. 

WATERING-  DEVICE 

8T««K  1"  STABLES.  Send  forcirct  - 
market  the  °nly  practlcaI  and  economical  one  in  'he 
C.  E.  BUCKLEV  A  CO.,  Dover  Plains,  N  .Y 

$20  INVINCIBLE  HATCHER.  M*KE  your  poultry  pay 

IVI ORE  than  your  wheat. 
111 ONEY  refunded,  if  this 
Incubator  does  not  hatch  as 
well  as  any  one  made.  Send 
It.  stamp  for  No.  23  catalog. 

buokkyf.  incubator  co 
SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO. 

SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP. 

the  sire  of  the  sensational  shearlings  of  181)1,  and  out 
of  Ewes  by  Bonnie  Beau,  sire  of  the  English  chnm- 
Pl0nAri^m  0f  18U2‘  JJrlces  s"ch  as  will  command  sales 
Address  RICHARD  GIBSON, 

Delaware,  Ont.,  Canada 


klBZlnM,  OkMtar  TMt, 


BkmyM  uThlu40UM 
‘FIGS.  Jersey,  Gasrasey  *m4s 
Holstein  Cattle,  fhoiwutkkrad 
Sheep.  Fancy  Poultry.  Hondo* 
and  Hooaa  Do*«.  Catalajne. 
villa.  Cheater  Oe..  Paaaa. 


lx  writing  to  advertisers  please  always  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yohkeh. 

Feeding  Animals. 

This  Is  a  practical  work  of  560  pages,  by  Professor 
E.  W.  STEWART,  upon  the  science  of  feeding  in  all 
Its  details,  giving  practical  rations  for  all  farm  ani¬ 
mals.  Its  accuracy  Is  proved  by  its  adoption  as  a  text 
book  in  nearly  all  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experi¬ 
ment  Stations  In  America.  It  will  pay  anybody  hav¬ 
ing  a  horse  or  a  cow,  or  who  feeds  a  few  pigs  or 
sheep  to  buy  and  study  it  carefully.  Price  )#;£  00 
Address  THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY* 
Times  Building,  New  York. 


GOOD  BOOKS. 

Silo  and  Silage.— By  A.  J.  Cook.  Third 
Edition,  1892. 

Contains  the  latest  and  fullest  Information  on  the 
subject.  More  than  20,000  sold  in  less  than  two  years. 
Ibis  work  Is  praised  by  such  men  as  John  Gould, 
Colonel  Curtis,  Professors  Shelton  and  Gulley,  and 
Dr.  C.  K.  Bessey.  The  author  has  proved  the  silo  to  be 
a  very  valuable  aid  on  his  own  farm.  Price.  25  cents. 

Ensilage  and  the  Silo. — Conserved  Cat¬ 
tle  Food.  All  about  preserved  fodder. 

I  he  experience  of  50  ensilage  farmers,  condensed 
into  practical  readable  form.  What  Ensilage  Is. 
Construction  of  Silos.  The  Round  Silo.  The  Rectan¬ 
gular  SUo.  What  to  put  In  It.  The  Perfect  Ensilage. 
Corn  Plant  and  How  to  Grow  It.  How  I  became  an 
ensilage  convert.  Feeding  ensilage,  etc.  Illustrated. 
Price  20  cents. 

Milk  :  Making  and  Marketing.— Sell¬ 
ing  Fat  and  Milk.  By  E.  G.  Fowler. 

Being  an  Illustrated  account  of  the  methods,  herds 
and  appliances  of  several  remarkably  successful 
milk-producing  farms.  Price,  20  cents. 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO., 
Times  Building,  New  York. 


HORSES  -  -  -  CATTLE. 


Breed  For  Pure  Blood  Flocks. — In 
a  late  Rural  a  writer  under  “Cross-bred 
Lambs  for  Market,”  advises  the  use  of  a 


SMITHS  &  POWELL,  Syracuse, 

superior  FRENCH  COACH,  STANDARD,  CLYDESDALE  PFRCHFROV 

DRIVING  and  MATCHED  COACH  HORSES  (many  of  the  Prize  winners)  ai 
very  reasonable  prices.  J  1 

Also  HOLSTEIN-FRMSfAN  CATTLE,  from  the  handsomest  and  most  noted 
milk  and  butter  herd  in  the  world. 

RARE  BARGAINS  in  choice  show  animals,  and  cows  wiv,h  great  records 

•TATE  JUST  WHAT  YOU  WANT.  AND  SAVE  TIMK 


Oct.  15 


CANADA  UNLEACHED  HARDWOOD 


Samples  and  Full  Particulars 


Square  Feet  j 


Mrs.  Ruggs  :  “  Why  do  you  disnite  u r. 
Curem?”  Mrs.  Muggs :  “He  cured  my 
husband’s  rheumatism,  so  he  can  never 
tell  when  it  is  going  to  rain,  and  last 
week  I  spoiled  a  brand-new  bat.”  New 
York  Weekly. 

Oi.d  Fbiknd:  “  I  hear  you  are  engaged, 
Fanny.  Can  it  be  possible  you  are  going 
to  marry  that  young 
Heiress:  “Oh,  no.  He 
favor  to  become 


FOR 


HAntxji 


henhouse  completely,  wouldn’t  it 


Fiddleback  ?  ”  The 
asked  me  as  a 
engaged  to  him  for  a 
few  weeks,  to  help  out  his  credit.”— Life. 

Miss  Gasket  (at  11:30  r.  m.)  :  “Do  you 
know,  Mr.  Sappy,  I  am  sure  you  would 
make  an  excellent  editor  of  a  rural 
newspaper.  Sappy  (pleased)  :  “  Weally, 
now,  Miss  Gasket.”  Miss  Gasket:  “In¬ 
deed,  I  do.  Your  motto  seems  to  be,  1 1 
have’  come  to  stay.’ "-Detroit  Free  Press. 

Jinks:  “I  don’t  know  much  about 
French,  but  it  strikes  me  that  it  must  be 
a  very  flexible  language.”  Filkins: 
“Why  so?”  Jinks:  “Well,  just  take 
the  word  cafe,  for  instance— think  how 
many  different  kinds  of  places  that 
means  !  ’’—Little  Peddlinyton  Qeewilz. 

Miss  Bertha:  “Why  were  you  so 
cross  to  your  husband  at  breakfast? 
Married  Sister:  “I  just  couldn't  help 
it.  I  felt  as  if  I  must  scold  somebody  or 
bust.  Just  irritability,  you  know— and 
then  everything  was  wrong.  Breakfast 
was  late,  the  steak  burnt,  the  coffee  thin 
and  the  cakes  heavy.”  Miss  Bertha: 
“  Then  why  didn’t  you  scold  the  cook  ? 
Married  Sister :  “Oh,  I  couldn’t.  Shed 
leave.” — Life. 


Proof  Fabrics  FlsUlh^ 

[  cold  completely  ;  keep  your  hens  WATERPROOF  COAT 


i  in  the  World  ! 

A.  J.  TOWER,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


niustrated 

Catalogue 

Free. 


WrtTER 


Keystone”  Corn  Husker 


PERFECT 

SUCCESS. 


Parchment  lined  palls  for  from  3  to  10 
lbs.  Send  for  terms.  Detroit  Paper 
Package  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


W 

stalks  into  the  jar; 
best  fodder  I 
known. 

Send  for  our  FREE  * 
book,  “The  Great  Leak 
on  the  Farm.”  ' 

KEYSTONE  NFS.  CO.  $ 

Sterling,  III.  — 

COUNCIL  BLUFFS,  W 
COLUMBUS  O. 


A  No.  2  CYCLE  ENSILACE  CUTTER, 

Elevator,  steam,  horse  or  hand  power.  Cuts 
i  or  dry  stalks,  hay,  &c.  For  sale  cheap, 
iress  A.  H.  WITHINGTON,  South  Amboy.  N.  J. 


Prizes  at  four  leading 
American  Fairs. 
Write  for  Catalogue. 

JOHN  W.  AKIN 

Sciplo,  N.  V. 


KANSAS  CITY, 
ST.  LOUIS, 


please  always  mention 


Much  Improved  for  1892, 


In  writing  to  advertisers, 

THE  BUUAI.  NEW-VOUKEU. 

Canada  Unleached  Hard-wood. 


steak  BOM, 

usein  Dairies,  Laundries,  Slaughter¬ 
houses,  Running  Engines,  Pumping  Water 
by  Steam  and  other  uses.  Address. 

J.  K.  PURINTON,  &  CO.,  Dus  Moines,  Ia. 


simple,  sine,  absolutely  TI|Y|flfl  .  CRESGL 

tas 

Used  and  recommended  by  leading  breeders  and  veterl 
Sole  Agents  for  the  United  States. _ _ _ 


ed  the  most  satisfactory  fertll 
facilities  for  supplying  our  custoi 

mphlet  free.  Write  for  prices  to 
JNROE,  DEFOREST  &  CO., 
rs  to  MUNHOK,  JODSON  &  STKOUP 
Arcade  Block,  Oswego,  N.  Y 


ELLIOT’S  PARCHMENT  BUTTER  PAPER. 

To  “rjmeo  eJ|,Wn«wg6l  U Why mj-J  Ui’I'bmO ButSr  W r.ppor  , 

forward  80  cents  to  pay  postage.  KLLIOT  &  co.,  Paper  Man 
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Kneeland’s  Crystal  Creamery 

The  only  Creamer  in  the  world  with 

Glass  Jars — 

Steel  Water  Tanks — 

Perfect  Finish. 

Raises  Cream  With  or  Without  Ice.  lil&M 

Cut  prices  to  first  purchaser.  Send  for  catalogues  to 

Agents  wanted  Crystal  Creamery  Co.,  qjpl 
44  Concord  Street,  Lansing,  Mich. 
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to  remain  in  the  oven  longer  than  the  usual  time,  the  steam 
sweet  and  fresh.  Directions  accompany  the  pan.  Dnnen 
1X10x8%  inches,  to  hold  a  10-poUnd  turkey.  Price,  $1.25  , 

I  for  or,  .  <riven  for  three  new  subscriptions  to  January. 
No  3  size  is  17x12x9  inches,  to  hold  a  16-pound,  turkey.  Pn 
scription  for  $2.50  ;  given  for  three  new  subscriptions  to  Jar 
Sent  by  express,  not  prepaid.  - - 
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H.  M.  ENGLE  &  SON,  Marietta,  Pa. 
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All  About  Grapes. 

The  Green  Mountain  ;  Specimens  from  Syracuse ;  The 
Ulster  Prolilic. 

A  Well-Loaded  Green  Mountain. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  gives  its  readers  a  picture 
(see  Fig.  266),  reproduced  from  a  photograph,  of  a 
Green  Mountain  Grape  vine,  on  the  grounds  of  Stephen 
Hoyt’s  Sons,  New  Canaan,  Conn.  The  vine  shown 
is  not  better  in  any  way  than  its  neighbors,  but  none 
of  the  fruit  had  been  cut  from  this  one  before  the  pic¬ 
ture  was  taken  ;  it  had  been  kept  so  that  it  could  be 
seen  with  its  crop  Some  of  the  grapes  which  ap 
pear  on  the  right  belong  to  another  vine  which  met 
the  one  photographed  on  the  trellis.  It  will  be  noted 


air,  it  would  be  a  valuable  acquisition  to  our  list.  Out¬ 
side  of  its  value  to  amateurs,  it  might  as  well  be  dis¬ 
carded  from  the  list.  Like  a  good  many  of  the  varie¬ 
ties  given  us  by  Mr.  Ricketts,  its  foreign  blood  seems 
to  preponderate  and  calls  for  a  longer  season  than  we 
can  give  it  in  the  North. 

A  large,  shouldered  bunch  of  the  Jessica  showed  its 
earliness — the  grapes  were  beginning  to  shrivel,  but 
adhered  firmly  to  the  stem  and  were  still  eatable. 
They  are  only  of  fair  quality,  and,  except  in  some 
locations  where  they  may  succeed  better  than  in  others, 
have  but  little  commercial  value.  With  Mr.  Roberts, 
they  ripened  August  16,  which  makes  them  desirable 
as  an  early  variety. 

A  small  bunch  of  Hayes  was  labeled  “average  sam- 


The  sensation  of  the  lot  was  some  El  Dorado  grapes, 
which  we  understand  Mr.  Roberts  is  able  to  grow  suc¬ 
cessfully.  The  bunches  were  of  good  size,  fairly  well 
filled  and  of  good  quality,  perhaps  we  should  say  ex¬ 
cellent;  but,  after  all,  they  were  not  quite  so  fine 
as  those  grown  on  the  slaty  or  gravelly  soils  along  the 
Hudson.  As  we  have  more  than  once  stated,  it  cannot 
be  successfully  grown  at  its  home.  Where  it  can  be 
grown,  it  is  a  most  desirable  grape.  The  distinct  pine¬ 
apple  flavor  which  is  notable  in  the  best  specimens  of 
this  variety  is  scarcely  perceptible  in  the  specimens 
sent,  but  that  may  be  the  result  of  soils  varying 
widely  from  those  where  the  grape  first  saw  the  light. 

The  Ulster  (Prolific)  is  rather  a  cranky  grape.  For 
three  consecutive  years  a  vine  under  observation  has 


THE  GREEN  MOUNTAIN  GRAPE  IN  STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS  VINEYARD.  Fig.  266. 


that  it  is  heavily  loaded.  The  vine  has  been  pruned 
on  what  is  commonly  known  as  the  Fuller  plan — with 
two  horizontal  arms  with  upright  spurs  from  them. 
A  part  of  the  foliage  was  cut  away  before  the  photo¬ 
graph  was  taken,  so  that  the  fruit  should  not  be  hid¬ 
den.  The  Rural  in  the  previous  article  (see  page 
633),  gave  its  impressions  of  the  Green  Mountain 
grape,  which  need  not  be  here  repeated.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  it  is  hardy,  early,  vigorous,  productive  and 
of  good  quality. 

Notes  on  a  Basket  of  Grapes. 

The  Rural  is  in  receipt  of  a  basket  of  specimen 
grapes  from  Mr.  John  T.  Roberts,  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
A  bunch  of  Jefferson  is  the  best  ripened  specimen  we 
have  seen  of  the  variety  this  season,  though  even 
this  is  not  perfectly  ripened.  If  this  variety  could 
only  be  successfully  grown  and  matured  in  the  open 


pie  as  to  condition  this  year.’  They  were  about  as 
good  as  any  we  have  seen,  but  we  should  very  promptly 
discard  this  variety  from  a  vineyard,  unless  wanted 
for  exhibition  purposes.  There  is  very  little  in  it  to 
call  for  commendation. 

A  bunch  of  a  seedling,  labeled  “  Second  crop  from  a 
vine  five  years  old.  It  appears  to  be  of  little  value 
now,  but  improves  with  frost — an  unlimited  yielder.” 
The  bunch  is  of  good  size,  berry  medium,  a  little 
smaller  than  Concord,  a  bright  green  in  color.  The 
quality  is  rather  poor,  too  much  acid,  too  little  sugar. 
It  would  never  have  value  as  a  table  grape,  and  we 
hardly  think  would  be  desirable  for  wine. 

A  small  cluster,  only  three  or  four  berries,  is  marked, 
“  seedling,  three  years  old  from  seed,  probably  of 
Salem  parentage.”  The  few  berries  were  tasted,  but 
seemed  unripe  and  altogether  unpromising,  though 
they  may  show  better  another  year. 


borne  good  crops,  and  ripened  its  fruit  perfectly. 
This  year,  on  September  25,  there  was  but  a  faint 
trace  of  color  in  the  fruit — not  a  bunch  will  ripen 
enough  to  be  good  eating.  Other  grapes  in  the  same 
row,  Wilder,  Vergennes,  Empire  State,  Concord  and 
Worden,  all  ripened  their  fruit  in  good  shape.  Why 
the  Ulster  should  act  in  this  manner  it  seems  hard  to 
understand.  It  has  been  pruned  about  as  closely 
as  is  desirable,  the  soil  is  in  good  condition,  and  a 
little  spraying  has  kept  off  all  mildew  and  rot.  But 
it  will  act  this  way  once  in  a  while,  while  in  other 
sections  it  seems  to  lack  constitutional  vigor,  and 
does  not  flourish  at  all.  It  is  such  an  excellent 
grape  that  we  regret  its  shortcomings.  By  the  way, 
let  us  hear  more  of  the  Nectar,  the  black  grape 
that  Mr.  Caywood  originated  and  prized  so  highly. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  early  grapes  tried  at 
the  Rural  Grounds. 
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Three  Promising  Russian  Apples. 

Dr.  T.  H.  Hoskins  recently  sent  us  three  Russian 
apples  of  his  own  growing,  pictures  of  which  are 
shown  at  Figs.  207,  208  and  209.  I)r.  H.  sends  the 
following  notes  concerning  these  apples  ;  our  own 
notes  as  to  quality  and  appearances,  following  his  in 
each  case. 

Thk  Grand  Duke  Constantine. — Scions  of  this 
apple,  see  Fig.  207,  were  sent  to  me  about  the  year 
1875  by  Dudley  W.  Adams,  (then  of  Waukon,  Iowa, 
but  now  of  Tangerine,  Florida,)  under  the  name  of 
Riabinouka,  No.  457  of  the  Department  list  of  1870, 
translated  “  Berry  Apple.”  When  it  came  to  bearing 
I  found  it  to  closely  resemble  Alexander;  but  members 
of  the  Montreal  Horticultural  Society  who  grew  the  true 
Alexander  pointed  out  some  differences;  and  Mr.  John 
Craig,  now  at  the  head  of  Pomological  Bureau  of  the 
Dominion  Government,  having  seen  it  ripe  upon  the 
tree,  has  pronounced  it  to  be  the  Grand  Duke  Constan¬ 
tine — which  name  is  not,  I  think,  on  the  Government 
list  of  1870,  and  it  is  probably  one  of  the  Russian 
apples  imported  by  Mr.  Tuttle  of  Wisconsin,  prior  to 


and  corrugated  basin.  Stem  medium  length,  rather 
stout,  in  greenish  russet  cavity.  Flesh  fine  grained, 
greenish  white,  sub-acid,  good  quality. 

Kentucky  Fruit  Gossip. 

The  Rural  wishes  to  know  something  about  the 
grape  Ester.  I  planted  it  with  several  others  of  the 
new  introductions  some  time  ago  and  find  it  a  rather 
slow  grower — it  has  not  fruited  yet.  In  general  appear¬ 
ance  the  vine  resembles  its  parent,  Concord.  Rock- 
wood  (black),  its  twin  sister,  planted  at  the  same 
time,  has  given  me  two  crops.  The  vine  is  a  strong 
grower  and  productive,  bunch  and  berry  only  of  me¬ 
dium  size,  and  not  as  good  in  quality  as  the  Concord, 
I  don’t  see  why  it  should  be  disseminated ;  there  are 
other  better  kinds  that  ripen  at  the  same  time.  Friend 
Bull  in  originating  the  Concord,  erected  a  monument 
to  his  memory  as  lasting  as  the  granite  hills  surround¬ 
ing  him,  but  I  fear  we  shall  never  have  another  va¬ 
riety  comparable  with  the  Concord. 

I  ate  ripe  Green  Mountain  or  Winchell  on  August 
2,  also  Diamond  and  Faith,  all  white,  and  several  black 


rooted  plants,  for,  in  this  progressive  age,  the  old  way 
of  planting  a  vine  and  waiting  three  years  is  too  slow, 
when,  by  grafting,  we  can  fruit  it  the  following  year. 

In  a  late  Rural,  F.  wants  to  know  if  the  Coe’s  Golden 
Drop  plum  ever  produced  a  good  crop.  Yes;  a  neigh¬ 
bor  of  mine  allowed  his  trees  of  this  variety  to  kill 
themselves  by  overbearing;  but  how  did  he  keep  the 
little  turks  away  ?  Having  gone  over  one  day,  my 
olfactory  nerve  was  greeted  with  a  peculiar  odor: 
whew  !  Looking  up,  I  found  he  had  placed  codfish 
around  in  the  crotches  of  the  trees.  Whether  this 
remedy  kept  the  curculio  away  I  can’t  say,  but  the 
plums  were  there.  One  thing  is  certain  :  that  smell 
was  enough  for  me. 

I  agree  with  Mr.  Buckman  in  the  opinion  that  arse- 
nite  sprays  do  not  kill  the  curculio.  I  used  the  formulas 
given  by  The  Rural,  and  sprayed  my  plums  every 
other  day,  yet  every  plum  was  stung — even  Botan  and 
Abundance — Mr.  Fairchild  to  the  contrary.  I  used 
the  spray  strong  enough  to  scorch  the  foliage,  yet  eAery 
plum  was  lost.  There  is  no  remedy  by  spraying. 

Lyndon,  Ky.  G.  R.  wood. 


1870.  Though  closely  resembling  Alexander  to  the 
eye,  I  find  it  better  in  quality,  and  a  longer  keeper. 
It  is  an  excellent  grower  as  I  have  it,  worked  on  the 
limbs  of  Tetofsky;  a  heavy  bearer  in  alternate  years, 
and  a  profitable  market  apple  of  its  season.  I  value 
it  especially  for  baking,  after  removing  the  core  and 
filling  the  cavity  with  sugar.  So  prepared  it  makes  a 
most  delicious  dessert. 

R.  N.-Y. — Fruit  large,  slightly  conical  and  somewhat 
flattened  crosswise,  covered  with  dark  red,  through 
which  green  skin  shows.  Calyx  closed  in  deep  corru¬ 
gated  basin,  stem  slender,  short,  in  deep  cavity 
Flesh  yellowish,  subacid,  rather  insipid. 

The  White  Russet. — This  apple  is  No.  981 
on  the  list  of  the  Agricultural  Bureau  of  the 
United  State  Department  of  the  Interior,  im¬ 
ported  in  1870,  (see  Fig.  268.)  The  tree  is  a 
moderate  grower,  with  spreading  and  even 
slightly  decumbent  growth  while  young ;  the 
bark  a  light  yellowish  brown,  and  the  whole 
aspect  of  the  tree  what  might  be  called  “light 
colored.”  I  have  three  trees  of  it,  eight  or  nine 
years  planted,  at  one  year  old  from  the  root 
graft.  They  have  not  yet  produced  a  full  crop, 
but  are  thrifty,  and  making  a  good  annual 
growth  in  garden  soil.  The  fruit  is  somewhat  j 
oblate,  conical  and  distinctly  angular,  but  other¬ 
wise  quite  regular  and  symmetrical.  The  color 
is  a  palish  yellow,  with  a  little  red,  and  its 
russet  is  confined  to  the  base  and  cavity 
around  the  stem.  It  is  an  early  fall  apple,  ripe 
in  September  in  northern  Vermont.  In  quality 
it  is  a  mild  and  pleasant  acid,  without  distinctive 
flavor,  the  flesh  a  little  yellowish,  mellow,  and 
good  for  eating  fresh  or  for  cooking.  Mr.  Tut¬ 
tle,  of  Baraboo,  Wis.,  who  has  had  this  apple 
longer  than  I,  says  it  is  an  early  and  abundant 
bearer,  and  gives  its  season  as  “  late  fall,”  mean¬ 
ing  by  this,  I  suppose,  that  such  is  its  limit.  We 
cannot  correctly  tell  an  apple’s  season  until  we 
have  it  in  sufficient  quantity  to  handle  it  in  the  com¬ 
mercial  way. 

R.  N.-Y. — Fruit  large,  a  little  conical,  skin  greenish 
yellow  and  rather  curiously  spotted  with  darker 
green,  calyx  closed  in  deep  and  corrugated  basin,  stem 
slender,  medium  length,  in  deep,  narrow  russeted 
cavity.  Flesh  fine  grained,  white  with  greenish  dots, 
acid. 

Basil  the  Great  [?]— It  is  doubtful,  at  present, 
how  the  Russian  name  of  this  apple — “  Wassilli 
Welikui” — ought  to  be  translated.  It  is  No.  971  of 
the  1870  importation  ;  and  on  the  printed  list  issued 
by  the  Department  the  words  above  quoted  are  ren¬ 
dered  “Vasilis  Largest,”  with  no  mark  of  the  posses¬ 
sive  case.  See  Fig.  269.  Mr.  Charles  Gibb,  who  was 
something  of  a  Russian  scholar,  simply  remarks  on 
this  name  that  “the  word  Vasilui  means  Basil’s.” 
But  I  understand  the  word  Basil,  though  used  as  a 
proper  name,  is  in  English  “King,”  or  “Emperor.” 
Now  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  either  “  Basil  the 
Great,”  or  “The  Great  King,”  or  “Emperor,”  is  likely 
to  come  much  nearer  to  the  true  name  of  this  apple 
than  “Vasilis  Largest,”  under  which  it  is  commonly 
grown.  Has  not  The  Rural  a  Russian  scholar  on  its 
staff  to  settle  this  question  ?  The  apple  itself  is  a 
fine,  large,  nearly  globular  fruit,  somewhat  of  the 
Alexander  type,  but  more  nearly  round,  approaching 
oval.  Its  season  is  late  fall,  or  perhaps  early  winter. 
Its  quality  for  eating  fresh  or  cooking,  is  very  nice. 
The  tree  is  an  erect  and  thrifty  grower,  and  will,  I 
think,  prove  productive.  For  eating  out  of  hand  this 
apple  is  much  to  be  preferred  to  Alexander  or  Con¬ 
stantine — indeed  I  feel  quite  sure  that  experts  would 
classify  it  with  the  “very  good”  apples  of  its  season. 

R.  N.-Y. — Fruit  large,  flattened,  narrowing  at  calyx 


kinds.  As  compared  with  Diamond,  I  think  Green 
Mountain  is  overrated  ;  true,  it  is  very  productive,  a 
good,  healthy  grower  and  lasts  some  time;  but  I  ven¬ 
ture  the  assertion  that  it  will  never  become  popular, 
for  the  clusters  are  too  slim  and  the  berries  small,  so 
that  it  is  unattractive ;  neither  is  the  quality  so  good 
as  that  of  the  Diamond,  and  compared  with  black 
sorts  ripe  at  the  same  time,  Jewell  is  greatly  superior. 

Editor  Long  of  American  Gardening,  last  year 
said  Early  Victor  was  “  No  good;  ”  how  I  wish  he 
could  eat  his  fill  of  them  as  they  grow  for  me.  I  am 
sure  his  answer  would  be,  “  The  best  grapes  I  ever 


Grand  Duke  Constantine  Apple.  Fig.  267. 

ate.”  The  Rural  says  ;  “  It  will  never  prove  a  valu¬ 
able  market  variety.”  What  is  the  matter  with  you 
all  ?  I  had  an  acre  of  them  that  were  loaded  to  the 
guards  with  the  most  beautiful  clusters  I  have  ever 
seen,  and  while  they  only  brought  five  cents  per 
pound,  the  illustration,  in  a  late  Rural,  of  a  coopera¬ 
tive  farmer,  reminded  me  forcibly  of  the  way  the 
“  shekels”  came  rolling  in.  Early  Victor  is  a  money 
maker,  find  that  grand  old  “standard  bearer’’  Moore’s 
Early,  gave  us  another  fine  crop.  I  used  to  think 
Delaware  and  Brighton  as  fine  in  quality  as  any 
others,  but  since  fruiting  the  V.  Bourquiniana  and 
V.  Lincecumii,  and  their  crosses,  I  have  found  what 
fine  quality  is.  How  I  pity  Northern  friends,  for 
they  can’t  know  what  fine  quality  in  the  grape  is  un¬ 
til  they  eat  such  grapes  as  the  Carman  and  its  kin¬ 
dred.  The  only  trouble  is  that  one  is  likely  to  foun¬ 
der  when  there  is  an  abundant  supply.  If  I  lived  in 
the  North,  before  I  would  do  without  the  Carman, 
Hermann,  Jaeger  and  others  of  this  class,  I  would 
grow  them  under  glass.  To  the  enterprising  young 
man  who  vrants  to  make  a  home  in  a  few  years,  I  be¬ 
lieve  here  is  a  good  chance.  Let  him  go  to  some 
desirable  south-western  point,  and  grow  these  V. 
Lincecumii  and  Herbemont  crosses  and  ship  them  to 
the  Northern  markets.  Their  quality  is  bound  to  sell 
them,  and  our  Northern  friends  won’t  be  slow  to  buy 
when  once  they  get  a  taste.  Grafts  of  these  varieties 
placed  on  Concord  stocks  this  spring  have  made  a  re¬ 
markable  growth  ;  it  hardly  seems  possible,  but  some 
are  an  inch  in  diameter  and  30  to  60  feet  in  length, 
and  those  grafted  in  the  spring  of  1891  produced  a 
good  crop  this  year.  Do  you  know  the  only  way  to 
properly  grow  Delaware  and  other  weak-growing 
varieties  is  on  some  stronger-growing  kinds? 


Horticultural  Gossip. 

Enterprise  is  commendable  and  zeal  is  a  good 
quality,  but  both  need  tempering  with  judgment  and 
common  sense.  This  is  especially  true  in  the  matter 
of  new  varieties  of  fruits.  The  enthusiastic  horticul¬ 
turist  is  apt  to  have  too  much  enterprise  and  zeal 
and  too  little  of  the  tempering  qualities.  He  gets  to 
have  a  warm  regard  for  his  new  varieties — his  seed¬ 
lings  or  his  hybrids,  his  own  horticultural  children — 
and  he  sends  them  out  without  stopping  to  ask  if  they 
are  needed,  if  they  will  fill  any  unfilled  place  in  the 
list.  What  is  the  use  of  sending  out  a  new 
grape,  simply  because  it  is  new,  when  there  are 
hundreds  of  better  sorts  that  are  just  as  easily 
grown  ?  And  yet  that  is  precisely  what  very 
many  of  our  horticulturists  are  doing.  Take 
a  grape  like  the  Moyer :  what  is  it  good  for  ? 
I  can  conceive  of  no  niche  in  the  garden  that 
could  not  be  better  filled  with  any  one  of  two 
dozen  older  sorts.  Then  why  send  it  out  at  all  ? 
It  is  only  multiplying  names  with  no  corre¬ 
sponding  advantage.  What  we  want  is  better 
fruits — not  simply  new  ones — or  fruits  as  good 
as  those  we  have,  with  a  wider  adaptability  to 
j  variant  soils  and  climates. 

“There  is  no  accounting  for  tastes.”  Not 
long  since  I  had  a  basket  of  grapes  containing 
a  dozen  or  more  varieties,  among  them  Niagara, 
Lindley,  Aminia,  Lady  Washington,  Empire 
State,  Brighton,  Brilliant,  Goethe  and  others. 
A  friend  was  invited  to  sample  them,  and  to 
my  astonishment  preferred  the  Niagaras  to  all 
others.  The  verdict  was  repeated  with  repeated 
tastings.  To  my  taste  it  was  the  least  desir¬ 
able  in  the  lot,  but,  then,  who  can  settle  these 
questions  of  taste  ?  Some  folks  like  kumyss 
and  some  like  beer,  while  to  other  palates  both 
are  very  obnoxious.  It  would  seem  that  grow¬ 
ers  must  grow  such  grapes  as  buyers  like  and 
let  the  matter  of  educating  the  public  taste  take  care 
of  itself. 

Late  peaches  are  generally  deficient  in  the  red 
cheeks,  which  make  the  earlier  fruit  so  attractive. 
Sometimes  the  color  can  be  put  on  the  fruit  by  a  liberal 
application  of  potash  in  some  form,  but  they  are  never 
so  handsome  as  a  Mountain  Rose  in  mid-season.  Now 
here  is  a  field  for  experiment.  The  horticulturist 
who  can  originate  a  variety  of  late  peach  that 
will  be  highly  colored,  will  be  a  benefactor.  The 
vegetable  pathologist  who  will  tell  us  how  to  feed  our 
soils  so  that  our  late  peaches  will  color  finely  will 
also  take  a  high  rank.  We  believe  that  both  ideas 
are  practicable. 

Plum  growing  is  looking  up.  For  many  years  this 
branch  of  agriculture  had  been  practically  abandoned 
in  many  places  where  plums  had  formerly  been 
largely  growTn.  This  was  especially  the  case  along 
the  Hudson  River,  where  the  black  knot  and  curculio 
had  made  the  work  almost  an  impossibility.  Of  late, 
plums  are  again  coming  to  the  front.  Mr.  S.  D.  Wil¬ 
lard,  of  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  is  quite  enthusiastic  in  this 
line  and  has  been  very  successful.  We  hope  to  tell 
our  readers  all  about  his  work  and  that  of  some  of  his 
neighbors,  in  this  department  at  no  very  distant  date. 
The  Japan  plums  are  being  studied  and  some  of  them 
are  very  promising.  They  are  especially  vigorous 
growers  and  begin  bearing  young— two  important 
points  in  their  favor. 

Why  do  not  our  people  generally  eat  more  grapes? 
They  are  to-day,  judged  from  their  nutritive  and 
dietetic  value,  cheaper  than  potatoes  or  any  of  the 
vegetables  in  our  market  and  a  long  way  cheaper  and 
better  than  animal  food.  We  ought  to  have  a  “  Grape 


end.  Skin  greenish-yellow,  splashed  and  striped  with  Rural  readers  who  have  new  seedlings  they  wish  Mission”  established  to  inculcate  among  the  masses 
red  on  sunny  side.  Calyx  open,  in  moderately  deep  me  to  test  for  them  should  send  me  grafts  instead  of  the  wisdom  and  necessity  of  grape  eating. 
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Cholera-Proof  Swine  Meat. 

HOW  PIGGY  APPRECIATES  DECENT  TREATMENT. 

The  Skim-milk  Breed  of  Pigs. 

Mr.  Lewis  B.  Halsey,  whose  milk  business  at  54th 
Street  and  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York  city,  was  de¬ 
scribed  in  The  Rural  New-Yorker  of  June  18,  has 
inaugurated  a  business  in  connection  with  his  cream¬ 
ery  at  Hobart,  Delaware  County,  N.  Y.,  which  de. 
serves  more  than  a  passing  notice.  Allusion  was 
made  to  it  in  the  article  above  specified  and  a  promise 
was  given  our  readers  that  we  should  drop  in  on  Mr. 
Halsey  later  and  tell  them  more  about  it. 

Mr.  Halsey  buys  at  his  creamery  on  his  place,  Shef¬ 
field  Farm,  about  10,000  quarts  of  milk  every  day.  Of 
this,  5,000  quarts  are  shipped  to  New  York  for  his 
milk  trade  ;  the  remainder  is  separated  for  the  cream 
trade,  or  for  churning  into  butter.  Previous  to  this 
season,  his  skimmed  milk  and  buttermilk  had  been 
manufactured  into  curds  for  the  New  York  market, 
but  he  had  an  idea  that  they  could  be  more  profitably 
disposed  of  in  other  directions.  The  business  of  mak¬ 
ing  good,  sound,  wholesome  pork  commended  itself  to 
him  and  he  proceeded  early  this  season  to  put  his  ideas 
into  practice. 

•‘How  many  pigs  have  you  on  your  farm? ’’said 
The  Rural. 

“About  1,100 — all  born  and  reared  on  the  place.” 

“  What  breed  do  you  prefer  ?” 

“I  have  avoided  the  pure  breeds  for  two  reasons  : 
first,  because  of  a  fear  that  they  may  be  lacking  in 
constitutional  vigor  on  account  of  too  long-continued 
and  persistent  in-breeding,  and,  second,  because  I 


Piling  on  the  Lean  Meat. 

“  When  do  you  begin  to  give  them  grain  food  ?” 

“  About  September  1  this  season,  but  I  shall  feed  a 
part  of  them  earlier  next  season.  In  addition  to  the 
large  sheds  in  the  fields  where  the  hogs  range,  we 
have  three  main  houses,  each  one  containing  56  pens, 
each  pen  with  a  capacity  for  five  pigs.  These  pens 
are  all  furnished  with  pure  spring  water,  and  are 
cleaned  out  every  day — flushed  with  water  from  a 
hose.  We  have  plenty  of  water  brought  from  a  spring 
about  an  eighth  of  a  mile  distant,  and  25  feet  above 
the  pens.  There  is  always  an  abundant  supply.  There 
are  no  foul  odors  around  the  pens,  and  the  pigs  keep 
themselves  perfectly  clean.” 

“  What  do  you  feed  the  pigs  ?  ” 

“  In  addition  to  the  milk,  we  give  them  wheat  feed 
only — bran  and  middlings.  Corn  I  do  not  use  at  all — 
I  don’t  want  fat  nor  do  I  believe  my  patrons  want  it.” 

“  How  long  do  you  feed  before  slaughtering  ?  ” 

“  From  four  to  six  weeks.  I  try  to  make  them  put 
on  a  rapid  growth  of  flesh — not  fat,  and  I  prefer  to 
have  them  dress  about  150  pounds  when  six  months 
old.” 

Home-Made  Hog  Products. 

“  Do  you  slaughter  them  on  the  place  ?  ” 

“Oh  yes.  I  have  a  slaughter  house,  smoke  house, 
and  rendering  house  to  try  out  the  lard.” 

“  What  are  your  products  ?  ” 

“  Ham,  bacon,  lard,  sausages,  salt  pork,  fresh  pork 
(the  lean  portions),  and  head  cheese.  I  put  up  the 
lard  in  five  and  ten  pound  pails,  and  have  two  grades. 
One  is  absolutely  pure  leaf  lard,  and  the  other  is  made 
from  other  fats  of  the  animal.  I  commence  slaughter- 


The  Boston  Milk  Business. 

The  Boston  milk  business  differs  so  widely  from 
most  others,  that  some  of  its  details  will  prove  inter¬ 
esting  to  most  Rural  readers. 

The  business  is  almost  exclusively  done  through 
“  contractors,”  and  they  handle  about  620,000  cans  of 
milk  monthly,  each  can  holding  8t£  quarts.  During 
the  months  of  April,  May,  June,  July  and  August  the 
present  year,  they  received  3,916,122  cans.  The  rail¬ 
way  companies  have  fitted  up  milk  cars  for  the  traffic, 
with  accommodations  for  ice  and  attendance,  and 
charge  the  contractors  a  lump  price  per  car  by  the 
year,  the  contractors  furnishing  their  own  employees, 
ice,  &c.,  and  practically  controlling  the  freighting 
business. 

As  the  milk  comes  from  stations  of  varying  distances 
from  Boston,  the  Union  and  the  contractors  agreed 
years  ago  upon  what  is  called  a  distance  schedule, 
namely,  a  schedule  of  discounts  from  the  Boston  price, 
according  to  distance  from  Boston,  to  pay  for  freight, 
commission  and  other  expenses.  Consequently,  the 
Boston  price  is  in  a  measure  theoretical,  but  by  estab 
lishing  that,  the  producer  in  every  town  or  village 
can  apply  the  pre-arranged  discount  for  his  village 
from  the  Boston  price,  getting  at  just  exactly  what 
will  be  received  at  the  car  at  his  station.  This  fixing 
a  Boston  price  is  a  shorthand  way  of  fixing  the  price 
at,  say,  200  places.  This  discount  varies  from  eight  to 
twelve  cents.  Probably  the  average  price  received 
by  most  of  the  farmers  is  10  cents  below  the  Boston 
price,  although  a  great  many  stations  are  so  far  away 
as  to  have  the  discount  of  11  cents  ;  so  that  setting  the 
theoretical  price  per  can  in  Boston  at  37  cents  means 


White  Russet  Apple.  Fig.  208.  Basil  the  Great  Apple.  Fig.  209. 


know  they  have  all  been  bred  too  intensively  in  the 
fat-producing  line.  Of  all  the  breeds,  I  like  the  Berk- 
shires  best.  They  tend  more  to  lean  meat  than  the 
others  and  that  is  what  I  am  after.  I  have  been  using 
Berkshire  boars  on  cross-bred  sows.” 

These  Pigs  are  Vegetarians. 

“  What  do  you  feed  them  ?  ” 

“  Well,  to  begin  with,  we  have  about  6,000  quarts  of 
skimmed-milk  and  buttermilk  every  day.  That  and 
green  food  are  all  they  get,  through  their  growing  sea¬ 
son.  They  have  range  and  grass  up  on  the  hills  of 
Delaware  County,  1,800  feet  above  the  sea.  They 
always  have  plenty  of  pure  spring  water  at  their  con¬ 
trol  and  sheds  under  which  they  sleep  at  nights  or  go 
to  for  shade  during  the  day.  I  have  a  lot  of  10  acres, 
divided  into  10  sections  of  rectangular  shape,  long  and 
narrow.  As  early  in  the  spring  as  the  ground  can  be 
worked,  I  begin  planting  these  sections  to  oats  and 
peas,  one  planting  following  another  at  intervals  of 
about  five  days,  planting  two  sections  at  a  time.  When 
the  peas  are  fairly  filled,  I  turn  the  pigs  in  on  them, 
changing  from  one  section  to  another  as  the  feed  is 
exhausted.  Peas  and  skimmed  milk  are  both  flesh 
formers  and  the  young  pigs  flourish  on  them — they 
don't  get  fat.” 

“  Do  you  ever  have  any  cholera  or  epidemics  in  your 
herd  ?  ” 

“No!  I  never  have  anything  wrong — scarcely  ever 
have  a  sick  pig,  and  when  I  do  it  is  oftener  the  result 
of  accident  than  any  other  cause.  When  I  talked  of 
growing  pork  in  large  quantities,  my  neighbors  said 
it  could  not  be  done — that  cholera  or  some  other 
epidemic  would  sweep  them  off.  They  haven’t  been 
swept  off  yet  and  I  don’t  believe  I  shall  ever  have  any 
serious  trouble  in  that  direction.  There  is  no  more 
reason  why  swine  should  suffer  from  epidemic  diseases 
than  any  other  domestic  animals,  if  we  would  only  use 
a  little  common  sense  in  their  breeding  and  feeding.” 


ing  as  soon  as  the  weather  gets  cool  enough,  and 
shall  kill  about  200  a  month  until  the  supply  is  ex¬ 
hausted  and  warm  weather  comes.  Pigs  dropped  now 
do  to  kill  in  the  spring,  if  they  do  as  well  as  I  hope.” 

“  How  many  breeding  sows  have  you  ?” 

“  About  150.” 

“  Are  your  hams  and  bacon  to  be  made  up  on  the 
farm  ?  ” 

“  Yes.  I  have  employed  an  English  meat  curer, 
who  is  familiar  with  the  methods  employed  in  prepar¬ 
ing  the  famous  Wiltshire  bacon,  who  will  prepare  my 
hams  and  bacon.  I  believe  mine  will  be  fully  equal 
to  any  ever  made.” 

The  Rural  thinks  so  too. 

“  You  are  working  on  the  right  lines,  that  is  cer¬ 
tain.  Have  you  tried  any  other  foods  than  those  you 
have  mentioned  ?  ” 

“  No.  I  have  used  no  refuse  food  of  any  kind — have 
given  them  no  food  which  I  could  not  have  eaten  my¬ 
self.  Proprietors  of  some  of  the  large  summer  board¬ 
ing  houses  near  here  offered  me  their  table  refuse  free, 
if  I  would  cart  it  away,  but  I  would  not  have  it  on  the 
place.  My  pigs  are  clean,  thrifty  and  healthy.  I  be¬ 
lieve  they  will  make  pork  products  so  good  that  the 
demand  for  them  will  make  the  business  fairly  profit¬ 
able.  At  any  rate,  I  shall  give  it  a  fair  trial.  So  far, 
every  indication  points  to  success.” 

A  Lesson  for  the  Cholera  Cranks. 

The  Rural  thinks  Mr.  Halsey  is  practically  sure  of 
success.  The  average  pork  of  our  markets  is  fit  only 
for  the  stomach  of  an  Esquimaux,  but  pork  grown  as 
he  proposes  to  grow  it  ought  to  be  a  comparatively 
wholesome  food.  His  success  will  furnish  a  point  or 
two  to  some  of  the  inoculation  cranks,  who  think  hog 
cholera  can  be  suppressed  only  by  inoculation — a 
delusion  as  complete  as  it  is  pernicious.  Mr.  Halsey’s 
method  will  enable  him  to  grow  swine  and  avoid 
cholera.  The  products  from  such  a  farm  are  sure  to 
be  in  demand  among  people  who  care  for  their  health. 


25  and  26  cents  net  to  most  of  the  farmers  at  their 
stations. 

The  selling  price  in  boston  from  the  contractors  to 
the  peddlers  is  two  and  three  cents  less  than  the  nom¬ 
inal  or  theoretical  Boston  price,  namely,  (on  the  basis 
of  37  cents)  34  and  35  cents — in  some  especial  cases  33 
cents.  The  price  agreed  upon  a  week  ago  is  for  the 
six  months  beginning  October  1.  The  price  of  milk  is 
adjusted  every  six  months,  October  1  and  April  1. 
Any  surplus  that  there  is  is  manufactured  by  the  con¬ 
tractors  into  butter,  and  the  farmers  are  paid  for  such 
surplus  milk  what  the  contractors  can  get  out  of  it  in 
butter. 

The  principal  grievance  the  farmers  have  is  a  lack 
of  thorough  knowledge  as  to  whether  the  discount 
for  commission,  freight,  etc.,  is  right,  and  also 
whether  the  butter  account  is  correctly  kept.  One 
trouble  with  the  whole  matter  is  that  a  business  man, 
looking  at  the  question  from  a  business  standpoint, 
sees  certain  hard  facts  staring  him  in  the  face,  which, 
as  a  friend  of  the  farmers,  he  wishes  did  not  exist  but 
which  his  wishes  can  not  cause  to  disappear. 

When  the  contractors  show  a  surplus  of  847,000  cans 
during  the  past  five  months,  and  show  that  this  sur¬ 
plus  is  an  increase  over  last  year's  surplus  of  298,000 
cans,  as  a  business  proposition  it  is  a  serious  question 
whether  or  not  any  amount  of  force  which  farmers 
might  use  would  be  effective  in  securing  an  advance. 

Another  point  of  difficulty  is  that  an  increasing  num¬ 
ber  of  farmers,  dissatisfied  with  the  high-handed 
methods  of  the  contractors,  are  selling  their  milk 
directly  to  peddlers.  These  pecidlers  buy  their  muk 
“  straight,”  that  is,  make  no  deductions  from  any  of  the 
milk  on  account  of  the  surplus.  They  buy  only  enough 
to  supply  their  regular  normal  business,  and,  if  they 
are  short  themselves,  they  buy  enough  of  the  contrac¬ 
tors  to  make  up  the  difference.  This  selling  milk  to 
peddlers  “  straight”  (without  any  rebate  on  any  of  it 
for  surplus)  is,  of  course,  popular  with  the  farmer®,  ml 
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justly  ;  but  still,  on  the  other  hand,  if  more  milk  comes 
to  Boston  than  is  wanted  by  the  consumers, and,  if  the 
peddlers  are  buying-  an  increasing-  amount  without 
any  surplus  understanding-,  it  follows  as  a  result  that 
the  amount  of  surplus  in  the  hands  of  the  contractors 
is  thereby  increased,  and  that  the  amount  of  discount 
which  the  farmers  supplying  them  are  obliged  to 
stand  is  increased  on  account  of  the  sales  of  their 
brother  farmers  to  peddlers  at  a  straight  price.  The 
amount  of  milk  which  the  contractors  sold  for  the 
last  five  months  was  3,0G8,1G7  cans. 

The  Making  of  a  Permanent  Pasture. 

PROF.  SHAW  GIVKS  RIS  EXPERIENCE. 

In  a  late  Rurai.  Mr.  II.  Stewart  speaks  of  the 
making  of  a  permanent  pasture,  and  it  seems  to  me 
puts  the  case  rather  strongly.  He  says  : 

A  permanent  productive  pasture  can  be  made  only  by  the  following 
method:  The  land  Is  to  be  first  put  Into  the  best  possible  condition  by 
a  clean  summer  fallow,  liberal  manuring,  draining  if  necessary,  the 
removal  or  burial  of  stones  If  the  land  Is  not  clear  of  them,  most  ex¬ 
cellent  cultivation  and  seeding  with  the  right  kinds  of  grasses  In  much 
larger  quantities  than  the  American  farmers  ever  think  of.  Three  or 
four  bushels  of  seed  of  several  kinds  Is  the  least  that  should  be  sown. 
The  grass  should  be  sown  alone,  and  no  animal  should  be  pastured  on 
It  until  the  sod  is  firm  enough  to  prevent  breaking  through  it,  and 
poaching  the  surface. 

I  do  not  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Stewart  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  points  in  this  quotation’:  1.  As  to  the  absolute 
necessity  of  preparing  the  land  by  means  of  the  bare 
fallow  ;  2,  as  to  the  absolute  necessity  of  sowing  the 
seed  alone  ;  3,  as  to  the  amount  of  seed  recommended  ; 
and,  4,  as  to  the  advisability  at  all  times  of  pasturing 
it  closely.  The  thing  of  paramount  importance  in  pre¬ 
paring  land  for  sowing  with  permanent  grasses  is  to 
have  it  clean  ;  it  matters  not  by  what  process  it  is 
made  so,  but  careful  regard  should  of  course  be  had  to 
the  expense  of  the  cleaning.  I  regard  cleaning  land 
by  means  of  the  bare  fallow  as  very  expensive,  and  in 
this  country  at  least,  quite  unnecessary.  Some  kind 
of  a  hoed  crop  will  answer  as  well  as  the  bare  fallow 
if  it  is  properly  cared  for.  Potatoes  and  field  roots 
will  answer  very  well.  Corn  will  not  do  so  well  owing 
to  the  interference  of  the  roots  in  the  after  cultiva¬ 
tion.  Where  land  is  farmed  as  it  ought  to  be,  a  clover 
sod  may  be  turned  under  and  sown  with  permanent 
grasses.  I  would  want  no  better  preparation  than  a 
crop  of  field  roots  properly  cared  for.  After  they 
have  been  removed,  the  land  wants  no  further  prepara¬ 
tion  the  same  autumn.  The  following  spring  it  need 
not  be  plowed,  but  simply  cultivated  thoroughly  before 
the  crop  is  sown.  The  manure  in  this  case  would  be 
put  on  before  the  roots  are  grown. 

The  amount  of  seed  required  is  certainly  placed  high 
by  Mr.  Stewart.  Of  course  much  will  depend  on  the 
kinds  used.  1  think  the  following  quantities  sufficient : 

Pounds.  Pounds. 

Timothy . . .  3  Alslke  Clover .  2 

Meadow  Foxtail .  2  White  or  Dutch  Clover .  1 

Meadow  Fescue .  4  Yellow  Clover  o.  Trefoil  ....  1 

Tall  Oat  Grass .  3 

Lucerne .  4  Total . 20 

I  would  not  use  Orchard  Grass  owing  to  its  selfish 
habit  of  crowding,  nor  any  of  the  rye  grasses,  as  they 
are  too  tender.  One  or  two  pounds  of  Kentucky  Blue 
Grass  per  acre  may  be  added  in  some  soils  ;  in  others 
it  will  come  in  quite  soon  without  being  sown.  The 
Timothy,  Lucerne  and  the  clovers  may  all  be  allowed 
to  drop  after  the  grain  tubes,  while  the  grain  is  being 
sown  which  accompanies  the  grasses.  The  Meadow 
Foxtail,  Meadow  Fescue  and  Tall  Oat  Grass  owing  to 
the  size  of  the  seeds  had  better  be  sown  by  hand.  A 
light  harrow  should  come  after  the  sowing,  followed 
by  a  roller.  These  quantities  may  be  increased  on 
some  soils,  but  they  are  given  as  a  fair  average  of  the 
amount  of  seed  actually  necessary  on  average  soils. 
Other  grasses  may  yet  be  added  to  this  list,  but  those 
named  are  the  only  ones  I  would  confidently  recom¬ 
mend  at  the  present  time. 

We  have  sown  them  at  the  Ontario  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  alone,  and  also  with  a  thin  seeding  of  barley, 
and  have  obtained  equally  good  results  in  both  in¬ 
stances.  We  use  about  one  bushel  of  barley  to  the 
acre,  and  usually  reap  from  20  to  30  bushels  to  the 
acre.  It  seems  to  be  no  detriment  whatever  to  the 
grasses.  The  past  season  we  sowed  a  10-acre  field 
with  barley  and  Lucerne  only.  The  barley  gave 
fully  25  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  the  Lucerne  is  now 
about  two  feet  high.  If  we  can  get  20  to  30  bushels  of 
barley  per  acre  the  same  season  that  the  grass  is  sown, 
and  without  any  injury  to  the  grass,  we  should  cer¬ 
tainly  grow  the  barley. 

Generally  speaking,  the  pastures  should  not  be  eaten 
closely,  but,  where  mice  are  troublesome,  close  pas¬ 
turing  will  deal  with  them  quite  as  effectively  as  the 
blocks  of  wood  with  the  poisoned  meal  in  them,  which 
Mr.  Stew'art  mentions,  and  far  more  conveniently.  The 
close  pasturing,  however,  should  be  done  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  or  early  fall,  leaving  time  for  a  light  growth  to 
spring  up  to  protect  the  roots  in  winter.  In  this  the 
mice  are  not  apt  to  revel  as  they  would  in  long  uneaten 
grass  lying  down  in  decay. 


It  would  not  be  wise  to  grow  permanent  grasses  on 
every  kind  of  soil.  Those  soils  only  are  suitable  which 
are  rich  naturally  or  made  so,  and  drained  naturally 
or  otherwise,  not  easily  poached  in  a  wet  time,  and  at 
least  fairly  moist.  We  can  have  good  permanent 
pastures  in  this  country,  but  not  so  good  as  in  Europe. 
We  cannot  have  the  variety  owing  to  the  cold  of  our 
winters,  nor  can  we  have  the  constancy  of  growth, 
owing  to  the  dryness  of  our  summers. 

Mr.  Stewart  would  also  apply  every  spring  a  top¬ 
dressing  of  200  pounds  of  superphosphate,  and  100 
pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda.  This  in  some  instances 
and  under  some  circumstances  would  be  pretty  costly. 
At  the  prices  paid  here  for  these  fertilizers,  this  would 
mean  from  $5  to  $G  per  acre  each  year.  Would  we 
always  get  it  back  again  ?  When  visiting  that  exceed¬ 
ingly  practical  dairyman,  John  Gould,  last  summer, 
he  pointed  out  to  me  100  acres  of  very  good  Blue 
Grass  pasture,  which  had  failed  to  secure  a  rental  of 
$1  per  acre.  This  was  in  the  Western  Reserve  of 
Ohio  and  but  three  miles  from  the  village  of  Aurora. 
In  that  locality  $5  to  $6  per  year  per  acre  would  be 
too  much  to  give  for  fertilizers  to  be  applied  to  grass 
lands,  although  it  might  answer  better  in  other  sec¬ 
tions.  The  amount  of  fertilizer  will  be  governed 
mainly  by  the  character  of  the  land  and  its  location 
Some  soils  are  not  much  in  need  of  any  kind  of  fer¬ 
tilizer  ;  on  other  soils  it  may  pay  to  use  them  on  per¬ 
manent  grass  lands  with  more  or  less  frequency. 
When  we  talk  to  our  farmers  about  permanent  pas¬ 
tures  we  do  well  to  state  things  moderately,  or  very 
few  indeed  will  have  the  courage  to  take  the  steps 
necessary  to  obtain  them.  [prof.]  tiios.  shaw. 

Ontario  Agricultural  College. 

Leavings. 

Improving  Pastures. — Pastures  can  be  greatly  im¬ 
proved,  in  fact  quite  regenerated,  by  sowing  upon 
them  a  small  amount  of  Tall  Medium  Fescue,  Timothy, 
Red  and  Alsike  Clover  (an  equal  mixture  of  these) 
four  to  six  pounds  per  acre.  The  seeding  should  be 
done  early  in  the  spring,  as  soon  as  it  is  possible  to 
get  upon  the  land  to  harrow  it.  Scarifying  with  a 
sharp  tooth  harrow  should  be  done  most  thoroughly 
and  then  the  land  should  be  compacted  with  a  heavy 
roller.  Often  the  pastures  are  poor,  not  because  of 
the  poorness  of  the  land,  but  because  of  the  lack  of 
culture.  So  if  we  can  cultivate  even  the  surface  im¬ 
perfectly  and  let  in  the  light  and  heat,  and  permit 
chemical  action  to  set  plant  food  free,  great  benefit 
may  result.  Of  course,  if  the  reseeded  pasture  could 
have  a  liberal  dressing  of  ashes,  of  farm  manures,  or 
even  of  straw  or  other  coarse  material,  it  would 
materially  assist  in  producing  the  desired  results. 

Cornell  Experiment  Station.  i.  p.  rorerts. 

Chemists  and  Baked  Potatoes. — “Can  chemistry  tell 
us  whether  a  potato  is  raw,  baked  or  boiled  ?”  Yes,  it 
can.  The  cooking  of  starch  bursts  the  cells,  solidifies 
the  albumen  and  changes  some  of  the  starch  to  sugar. 
Heat  alone  is  the  agent  in  cooking,  and  the  chemical 
result  is  the  same  either  with  dry  or  wet  cooking,  ex¬ 
cept  that  in  baking  the  heat  is  greater  and  the  results 
more  pronounced,  as  in  the  difference  between  a 
boiled  and  baked  sweet  potato  and  its  skin.  H.  s. 

Against  Crop  Statistics. — I  am  pleased  to  see  the 
article  in  The  It.  N.-Y.  of  October  8,  in  regard  to  the 
crop  statistics  by  the  Agricultural  Department.  Al¬ 
though  I  have  reported  for  the  Department  to  some 
extent,  I  have  of  late  felt  that  the  reports  as  a  whole 
were  injuring  rather  than  helping  the  farmer,  as 
the  estimates  are  usually  much  in  excess  of  the  actual 
output.  A.  F.  M. 

Potatoes  After  Corn. — A  year  ago  The  Rural 
gave  me  the  benefit  of  the  experience  of  several  of  its 
readers  in  growing  wheat  after  corn,  and  the  editor 
remarked  that  it  was  a  poor  rotation,  which  is  doubt¬ 
less  true  with  regard  to  most  soils.  Potatoes  are  the 
best  cash  crop  in  my  section,  and  all  have  believed 
that  they  should  follow  clover,  so  the  fields  that 
grew  corn  were  seeded  to  wheat,  oats  being  unprofit¬ 
able.  Last  year  half  of  a  clover  field  was  broken  for 
late  corn,  the  other  remaining  in  clover.  This  spring 
the  whole  field  was  planted  to  potatoes,  and  the  corn 
stubble  was  looser  and  livelier  than  the  clover  all  the 
season.  The  difference  in  yield  of  the  sections  of  the 
field  was  marked,  the  corn  stubble  yielding  over  200 
bushels  to  the  acre,  while  the  clover  sod  fell  under 
that  amount.  The  field  was  seeded  to  wheat  after 
potatoes,  a  rotation  that  pays  us  much  better  than 
the  other. 

A  single  test  is  worth  little,  and  I  would  attach 
little  weight  to  the  comparative  yields  of  the  two 
sections  of  the  field  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  the 
corn  stubble  remained  so  much  looser  than  the  other, 
thus  showing  less  ill  effects  from  the  heavy  spring 
rains,  and  affording  the  potatoes  a  chance  to  grow. 
In  clay  soils  this  packing  of  the  earth  is  the  greatest 
obstacle  to  potato  growing.  Of  course  the  corn  im¬ 
poverishes  the  land,  but  if  it  loosens  it  for  potatoes} 


such  a  rotation  should  pay,  if  the  soil  is  very  fertile. 
In  this  case  the  corn  was  fed  to  stock  on  the  ground 
that  grew  it,  at  least  half  of  the  manure  being  returned 
to  it.  A  neighbor  reports  similar  results  from  potatoes 
after  corn,  and  those  having  very  rich  clay  loams  may 
do  well  to  continue  this  experiment.  alva  agee. 

Scraping  Bark. — In  the  management  of  a  commer¬ 
cial  apple  orchard  I  do  not  find  it  desirable  to  scrape 
the  bark  of  the  trees.  If  any  sprouts  appear  at  the 
base  of  the  trunks,  they  are  carefully  cut  away,  as 
they  harbor  borers,  aphides  and  other  insects  far 
more  than  rough  bark.  Otherwise,  three  things  are 
necessary,  viz,  thorough  but  shallow  cultivation,  lib¬ 
eral  fertilizing  and  spraying  at  the  proper  time  with 
a  mixture  of  insecticides  and  fungicides.  It  requires 
much  insight  and  experience  to  supply  these  three 
conditions  of  success.  If  any  one  of  them  is  omitted, 
the  best  results  may  not  be  hoped  for.  If  all  are  prop¬ 
erly  observed,  the  bark  need  not  be  scraped,  and  yet 
a  glorious  harvest  may  result.  w.  H.  hart. 

The  Bose  Pear. — I  want  to  say  “Amen”  to  the 
hearty  commendation  The  Rural  has  given  to  the 
Beurrd  Bose  pear.  Downing  gave  it  “unqualified 
praise  ”  many  years  ago,  and  all  he  said  of  it  then  has 
been  literally  true  ever  since.  The  American  Pomo- 
logical  Society  has  continued  to  shower  “  stars”  upon 
it  in  25  States  and  provinces,  and  yet  The  Rural’s 
question,  “Is  this  delightful  pear  known  to  all  of  our 
readers  who  raise  pears?”  is  a  pertinent  one.  My  own 
observation  answers,  “No.”  There  are  hundreds  of 
orchards  in  New  York  State  alone  where  the  variety 
cannot  be  found,  and  many  of  the  growers  do  not 
seem  to  even  know  of  its  existence. 

The  Bose  (as  it  is  now  properly  called)  is  a  Belgian 
pear,  having  originated  with  Van  Mons  in  1807.  It  is 
most  distinct  in  character,  being  wholly  unlike  any 
other  of  the  pear  family.  In  shape  and  size  it  is  with¬ 
out  a  rival.  Its  handsome  pyriform  always  seems 
like  an  ideal  pear  to  me,  and  it  is  uniformly  large, 
smooth  and  regular.  Compared  with  Downing’s  out¬ 
line,  my  fruit  is  always  broader  at  the  base.  An 
obovate,  elongated  pyriform  would  perhaps  describe 
the  shape  better  than  nearly  “  pyriform,”  which  is  at 
best  an  ambiguous  term  in  the  absence  of  any  typical 
pear  form.  I  think  on  the  whole  Downing’s  outline  is 
slightly  inaccurate  in  the  respect  indicated  as  applied 
to  the  Bose  as  generally  grown  in  America.  The  qual¬ 
ity  is  indeed  delicious  and  excellent  as  described.  The 
cinnamon-russet  exterior  is  without  knots  and  covers 
the  firm,  rich,  melting,  perfumed  flesh  inside.  The 
fruit  keeps  well  and  is  devoid  of  any  strong  peculiarity 
in  flavor  requiring  an  education  of  the  palate  to  ap¬ 
preciate.  The  tree  is  healthy  and  productive,  though 
not  a  very  early  bearer  with  me.  The  wood  is  strong 
and  handsome  and  the  habit  of  the  tree  excellent.  It 
does,  however,  grow  in  clusters  to  some  extent  on  my 
trees,  often  two  or  three  together,  as  I  find  now  on 
some  grafts  I  have,  and  then  the  three  long  specimens 
are  beautiful  indeed.  Another  valuable  feature  of 
the  Bose  is  it  does  not  scab,  crack  or  mildew.  This 
season  it  is  growing  in  my  garden  grafted  on  Flemish 
Beauty  stock  with  the  cracked  and  scabby  “  Beautys,” 
hanging  around  it,  but  the  Boses  are  all  without  a 
blemish.  Why  yes,  everybody  ought  to  plant  the  Bose. 
It  has  not  the  flavoring  and  deceptive  cheek  of  the 
Clairgeau,  but  it  has  positive  merit  and  is  one  of  the- 
best  of  all  pears.  H.  H. 

Experience  With  “  The  New  Celery 
Culture/’ 

Our  readers  will  remember  the  series  of  articles  by 
Mr.  Robert  Niven  on  celery  growing,  which  appeared 
in  The  R.  N.-Y.  last  spring.  Mr.  Niven’s  plan  is  to 
make  the  ground  very  rich  with  fertilizer  or  stable 
manure  and  to  cultivate  until  the  soil  is  as  fine  as  an 
ash  heap.  The  young  celery  plants  are  then  dibbled 
in  on  the  surface  of  the  ground — seven  inches  apart 
each  way.  They  are  given  good  culture,  kept  free 
from  weeds  and  supplied  with  abundance  of  water. 
Such,  in  brief,  is  “The  New  Celery  Culture.”  It 
seems  that  a  good  many  of  our  readers  have  tried  the 
plan  this  season.  Here  are  the  first  of  their  comments: 

I  planted  eight  square  rods  with  White  Plume  cel¬ 
ery,  seven  inches  apart  each  way,  and  while  I  did  not 
meet  with  complete  success  on  account  of  an  inade¬ 
quate  supply  of  water,  yet  the  crop  is  good  and  I  am 
sure  that  if  Mr.  Niven’s  instructions  are  fully  followed 
his  is  the  way  to  grow  celery.  His  little  book  gives 
very  full  instructions.  w.  h.  boyes. 

From  a  lazy  man’s  standpoint  the  new  celery  culture 
seems  to  me  a  “  celery brated”  success,  bringing  in 
large  returns  for  a  small  amount  of  labor.  The  celery 
stalks,  excluding  the  leaf,  are  over  two  feet  in  height 
on  sandy  soil,  not  very  fertile.  I  think  the  system  all 
right,  but  next  year  I  shall  plant  earlier  on  ground 
that  will  be  half  manure.  I  shall  plant  six,  seven  and 
nine  inches  apart  for  comparison,  because  at  present 
while  my  neighbors  lire  enjoying  well-blanched  cei» 
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ery,  mine  is  a  dense  mass  of  foliage.  Occasionally  I 
sample  it  and  find  it,  though  very  green,  all  that  good 
taste  could  wish  for  in  tenderness  and  palatableness, 
yet  the  eye  delights  in  white  celery.  Early  and  thicker 
planting  would  give  perhaps  small  stalks  and  earlier 
bleaching.  e.  d.  r. 

A  Success  Thus  Far. 

I  have  tried  the  “new  celery  culture”  on  a  small 
scale.  I  set  out  300  plants  seven  inches  apart  each 
way.  They  were  all  about  six  inches  high,  and  grew 
well,  hut  I  did  not  attend  to  them  rightly.  They  did 
not  get  water  enough.  As  far  as  I  have  gone  with  the 
plan  it  has  been  a  success.  I  set  the  plants  out  too 
late,  however,  on  early  pea  ground,  and  watered  them 
for  about  two  weeks  with  cold  water  from  my  well. 
Then  I  pumped  a  barrel  full  and  let  it  warm  up  before 
I  put  it  on.  The  plants  are  about  18  inches  high  and 
blanching  very  nicely.  The  next  lot  I  intend  to  plant 
10x7  inches  apart,  and  put  up  a  tank  with  a  capacity 
of  about  five  or  ten  barrels,  and  pump  the  water  into 
it  and  let  it  warm  before  I  put  it  on.  The  people  made 
fun  of  me  for  planting  it  so  close,  but  they  are  chang¬ 
ing  their  opinion  when  they  see  how  well  it  grows 
and  how  much  can  be  grown  on  a  little  bit  of  ground. 
All  in  all,  I  think  the  plan  is  all  right,  if  one  uses  lots 
of  water.  w.  A.  kennen. 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of  the 
writer  to  Insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question,  please  see  If  It  Is 
not  answered  In  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions 
at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 

Chopping  ale  the  Fodder  at  Once. 

This  problem  is  sent  by  a  reader  in  New  Jersey  : 

I  keep  10  head  of  horses  and  cattle,  and  feed  cut  feed  during  the 
winter.  Not  owning  a  horse-power,  and  being  tired  of  cutting  by 
hand,  I  propose  to  hire  a  man  and  traction  engine  to  come  to  my 
place  and  cut  my  winter  supply  of  corn  stalks,  oats,  straw  and  clover 
hay  all  at  once  In  a  day,  but  I  am  told  by  older  farmers  that  cut  feed 
loses  in  value  If  kept  long,  and  that  It  should  be  cut  only  a  few  days 
before  It  Is  used.  Is  this  true?  If  true,  why? 

No  Loss  of  Dry  Material. 

No  actual  loss  of  material  essential  to  the  feeding 
value  of  the  feeds  named  need  result  from  cutting  a 
winter’s  supply  at  once.  It  often  occurs  that  hay, 
straw  or  corn  fodder  when  taken  from  the  mow  and 
thrown  in  a  loose  pile,  whether  cut  or  not,  and  allowed 
to  remain  any  length  of  time  exposed  to  the  air  of  the 
barn  will  lose  in  feeding  value.  This  I  understand 
to  be  due  to  the  loss  of  aroma  by  being  exposed  to  the 
air  and  probably  from  the  absorption  of  some  of  the 
odors  of  the  barn,  which  still  further  decreases  the 
feeding  value  by  still  further  lessening  its  palatabilit.y. 
This  difficulty  may  be  easily  avoided  in  the  plan  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  correspondent,  and  on  this  account  no  loss 
need  occur.  There  is  one  real  danger  of  loss  in  the 
proposed  scheme  and  this  is  from  storing  a  large  quan¬ 
tity  of  cut  corn  fodder  in  one  bin.  Unless  very  care¬ 
fully  handled  fermentation  will  set  in,  which  will 
entail  a  loss  of  food  material  and  a  reduction  of  palat- 
ability.  My  experience  has  abundantly  proved  that 
fodder  dry  enough  to  keep  well  when  stored  in  a  barn 
uncut  will  mold  quite  readily  if  cut  and  kept  in  any 
considerable  quantity.  If  the  inquirer  is  careful  to 
see  that  the  fodder  is  well  dried  before  it  is  cut  there 
need  be  no  loss  from  cutting  any  reasonable  quantity 
in  advance  of  feeding.  [prof.]  h.  j.  waters. 

State  College,  Pa. 

It  is  a  Matter  of  Relish. 

I  have  known  of  several  instances  where  several 
weeks’  supply  of  hay  or  stalks  has  been  cut  at  one 
time  to  save  the  tiresome  task  of  cutting  every  day, 
but  I  do  not  know  of  one  instance  where  animals  that 
were  well  fed,  ate  this  cut  fodder  so  treated  as  well 
as  they  would  fresh  hay  or  stalks,  or  freshly  cut  hay 
or  stalks  fresh  from  the  mow.  I  do  not  know  nor  do  I 
believe  that  the  amount  of  animal  food  is  changed  to 
an  appreciable  amount  by  storing  for  some  time  after 
it  is  cut,  providing  the  fodder  does  not  change  mater¬ 
ially  in  water  content ;  that  is  to  say,  that  the  fodder 
does  not  contain  less  muscle,  fat  or  heat-producing 
elements  than  it  did  when  first  taken  from  the  mow’s, 
but  that  the  animals  do  not  relish  it  as  well,  is,  so  far 
as  I  know,  universally  conceded,  where  the  trial  has 
been  fairly  made.  I  do  not  doubt  that  in  many  cases, 
cut  fodders  after  being  stored  for  a  considerable  length 
of  time  will  be  readily  eaten,  when  the  coarse  material 
at  the  time  of  cutting  is  in  prime  condition;  and  during 
severe  winter  weather,  when  the  stock  is  rather  scan¬ 
tily  fed,  doubtless  the  cut  fodder  will  be  greedily  con¬ 
sumed.  But  in  the  warmer  spring  days,  stock  that 
has  been  well  fed  will  much  prefer  the  food  fresh 
from  the  mow.  Corn  stalks,  when  well  cured  in  the 
field  and  cut  as  they  were  put  in  the  mow,  have  been 
kept  tolerably  fresh  and  in  good  condition  throughout 


the  winter.  This  treatment  of  corn  stalks  probably 
gives  the  best  results  of  any  fodders  cut  a  long  time 
before  feeding.  In  general,  the  objection  to  fodder 
cut  a  long  time  before  feeding,  is  that  stock  does  not 
seem  to  relish  it  as  well  as  that  fodder  which  has  been 
less  exposed  to  the  air,  probably  due  to  the  escaping 
of  that  fine  aroma  and  the  volatilization  of  the  so-called 
flavoring  oils  which  exist  only  in  minute  quantities 
and  are  very  volatile. 

In  the  spring  time  we  note  a  marked  difference  in 
odor,  crispiness  and  flavor  of  apples  in  favor  of  those 
that  have  been  kept  quite  tightly  sealed  in  barrels,  us 
against  those  lying  singly  on  shelves.  This  may  serve 
as  a  good  illustration  of  cut  fodder,  and  the  two 
methods  are  not  very  unlike.  The  question  seems  to 
be  one  of  palatability  rather  than  nourishment  and 
quite  in  favor  of  that  product  which  has  been  most 
secluded  from  the  air.  oeo.  c.  watson. 

Practical  Results  Say  “  Go  Ahead  !  ” 

So  far  as  my  own  experience  teaches  me,  here  in 
Baltimore  County,  Md.,  there  would  be  no  objection 
whatever  to  the  cutting  of  a  supply  of  provender 
enough  to  last  the  winter,  provided  of  course  it  was  in 
perfectly  dry  condition  and  put  in  a  place  where  the 
rain  or  snow  could  not  blow  in  on  it.  I  do  not  think 
there  is  anything  at  all  in  the  idea  that  there  would 
be  a  loss  or  that  it  would  not  be  so  good  on  account  of 
having  been  cut  all  at  one  time  ;  for  I  have  had  occa¬ 
sion  to  make  a  critical  test  of  this  very  thing.  I  cut  a  lot 
of  clover  hay  and  fed  it  each  day  for  a  week  after  it 
was  cut;  the  next  week  I  fed  the  same  cows  on  some 
of  the  same  hay  which  had  been  cut  for  two  months. 
There  was  no  loss  in  the  yield  of  butter  or  milk. 
But  this  is  only  from  a  practical  standpoint  and  per¬ 
haps  some  of  our  scientific  brother  farmers  could  tell 
us  that  there  was  no  doubt  that  the  cutting  of  the  pro- 
vender  so  far  ahead  was  a  most  pernicious  practice 
and  that  there  was  a  great  loss;  but  should  they  all 
make  such  an  assertion  I  would  still  be  inclined  to 
think  it  would  be  like  many  other  losses  they  tell  us 
of,  which  exist  only  in  their  own  theories. 

I  cut  feed  enough  to  last  12  mules  and  horses  and  80 
cows  every  two  weeks,  and  would  gladly  cut  it  all  at 
one  time  had  I  the  room  to  put  away  such  an  amount 
of  stuff.  JAMES  B  COUNCILMAN. 

Has  Done  The  Same  For  Years. 

I  cannot  see  why  cut  fodder  should  lose  any  of  its 
value  by  being  cut  a  long  time  before  being  fed  ;  that 

is,  if  it  is  dry  and  properly  stored  away  under  cover. 
Of  course,  corn  fodder  can  be  cut  before  it  is  fairly 
cured,  in  which  case  it  would  mold;  but  corn  stalks 
properly  cured,  mixed  with  hay  and  straw,  will  keep 
in  a  barn  all  winter  without  deterioration.  My  own 
practice  for  many  years,  before  the  advent  of  the  silo, 
was  to  cut  at  one  time  as  much  fodder  as  there  was 
room  for  in  the  barn,  enough  to  last  a  month,  and 
often,  when  nothing  else  could  be  done  to  better  ad¬ 
vantage,  more  fodder  (by  fodder  I  mean  corn  stalks, 
hay  and  straw,)  would  be  cut  and  added  to  the  pile,  so 
there  was  always  quite  a  large  quantity  on  hand,  piled 
up  in  the  bay,  and  the  bottom  of  the  pile  cut  in  early 
winter  was  fed  late  in  spring;  and  I  was  never  able  to 
distinguish  any  difference  in  the  quality  or  feeding 
value  between  that  fed  nearest  the  time  of  cutting, 
and  that  fed  out  last;  and  had  I  the  room  in  which  to 
have  stored  it,  I  most  certainly  would  have  cut  all  my 
fodder  just  as  early  in  the  winter  as  the  corn  stalks 
were  properly  cured.  There  is  certainly  much  less 
waste  of  time,  labor  and  material  in  passing  the  corn 
stalks  through  the  cutter  as  they  come  from  the  field 
than  in  stacking  and  handling  them  a  second  time; 
while  to  let  them  remain  in  the  field  and  haul  in  and 
cut  a  few  loads  every  week  or  two  during  the  winter, 
would  result  in  great  loss  and  be  a  most  vexatious 
job  or  jobs. 

If  your  correspondent  has  room  to  store  cut  feed 
sufficient  to  winter  10  horses  or  cattle,  I  would  advise 
him  to  go  ahead  as  he  proposes,  and  cut  it  all  in  one 
day  if  possible  and 

Let  foggy  neighbors  be  dismayed 
Such  heresy  to  read  ; 

His  little  hands  were  never  made 

To  cut  ten  horses’  feed.  P.  H.  MUNROE. 

Best  Way  to  Handle  Cut  Fodder. 

I  don’t  think  that  any  of  the  straws  or  well-cured 
hay  will  lose  in  feeding  value  by  being  cut  in  large 
quantity  and  kept  till  used,  even  though  the  time 
should  run  into  months.  I  have  never  noticed  that 
stock  eat  them  any  the  less  readily  after  they  have 
been  cut  and  piled  for  a  long  time.  As  regards  corn 
fodder,  the  case  is  very  different ;  after  being  cut  a 
few  days  it  loses  its  nice,  sweet  smell  and  becomes 
harsher  to  the  touch,  and  the  longer  the  time  that 
elapses  since  it  was  cut,  the  less  the  stock  seem  to  like 

it.  Whether  it  really  loses  in  feeding  value  I  do  not 
know,  but  would  prefer  to  cut  it  every  few  days  if  I 
could  do  so  economically.  Corn  fodder  being  such  a 
hard  feed  to  cut  by  hand,  I  have  always  been  in  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  cutting  a  large  quantity  at  a  time  by  steam 


power,  believing  that  the  loss  in  palatability — not  to 
speak  of  feeding  value — was  not  sufficient  to  overbal¬ 
ance  the  bother  of  getting  up  steam  often  in  order  to 
cut  small  quantities,  and  we  have  our  own  steam 
power  on  the  farm.  There  is  one  thing  I  would  warn 
your  inquirer  against,  and  that  is  if  corn  fodder  be 
cut  in  great  quantity  before  it  is  thoroughly  cured,  it 
will  surely  heat  and  mold  in  the  pile.  If  there  be  barn- 
floor  space  sufficient  to  pile  it  thinly — say  three  feet 
deep — and  turn  it  every  few  days,  then  it  may  be  cut 
safely,  but  the  more  it  is  handled  after  being  cut,  the 
more  it  loses  its  pleasant  smell,  and  the  quicker  it  gets 
the  harsh  feeling  spoken  of.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a 
pile  sufficient  for  one  or  two  days’ feeding  be  slightly 
wet,  it  will  heat,  become  soft,  and  the  cattle  will  eat 
it  much  better.  The  ideal  way  of  feeding  corn  fodder 
would  be  to  cut  it,  wet  it,  mix  the  grain  feed  with  it, 
pile  it  up,  let  it  heat  and  then  feed  it.  There  would 
be  little  or  no  difference  in  palatability  between  such 
fodder  and  ensilage,  the  slight  fermentation  it  had 
gone  through  would  have  broken  down  the  woody 
fiber.  There  is  still  another  way  your  inquirer  can 
manage  in  order  to  cut  all  of  his  fodder  at  one  time, 
and  that  is  to  mix  cut  hay  with  his  fodder  as  fast  as  it 
is  cut  ;  this  will  keep  the  fodder  from  heating,  and  the 
hay  will  absorb  the  aroma  of  the  freshly-cut  fodder 
that  would  otherwise  be  lost ;  this  will  also  keep  the 
cut  fodder  from  heating,  even  though  it  be  not  quite 
cured.  Straw  could  be  used  instead  of  hay.  I  have 
tried  this  plan  successfully.  a.  l.  crosby. 

The  stalks,  if  as  green  as  they  should  be,  would  heat 
and  be  injured  if  cut  and  packed  in  large  quantity. 
If,  however,  the  inquirer  could  arrange  to  cut  stalks, 
hay  and  straw  so  that  all  should  be  mixed  together 
after  cutting,  I  think  his  cut  mixture  would  be  safe 
from  heating  and  would  make  good  fodder.  The  “why” 
I  cannot  state,  except  that  perhaps  the  sugar  in  corn 
stalks  is  exposed  to  the  air  when  the  stalks  are  cut,  and 
fermentation  takes  place.  B.  c.  sears. 

Superintendent  New  Jersey  College  Farm. 


No  Nitrate  of  Soda  Needed. 

A.  O.  R.,  Marshall,  Tex. — I  am  preparing  a  piece  of 
ground  to  experiment  with  late  cabbage.  I  have 
turned  under  a  heavy  growth  of  cow  peas,  and  am 
going  to  apply  1,000  pounds  each  of  cotton-seed  meal 
and  hard-wood  ashes.  Will  nitrate  of  soda  be  bene¬ 
ficial  as  a  top-dressing  ? 

Ans. — No.  The  cow  peas  and  cotton-seed  meal  will 
give  all  the  nitrogen  you  need. 

Making  Up  a  Feeding  Ration. 

J.  A.  N.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. — I  have  100  acres  of  land, 
keep  nine  cows,  seven  horses  and  raise  stock  and  make 
butter.  I  have  hay,  corn  stalks,  corn,  wheat,  rye,  oats, 
plenty  of  straw.  I  don’t  care  to  sell  crops  ;  I  pref«r 
to  feed  them  to  stock,  flow  can  I  best  feed  stock  ? 
Wheat  at  75  cents  per  bushel  is  $1.25  per  100  pounds. 
Bran  is  selling  at  $1.15  per  100.  What  is  the  feeding 
value  of  wheat  as  compared  with  that  of  bran  ?  If 
eight  quarts  of  bran  be  mixed  with  corn  and  oatmeal, 
how  much  wheat  (cracked)  will  take  the  place  of  the 
bran?  Give  some  good  rations  for  horses  and  for  cows 
for  butter. 

Ans. — The  following  table  gives  the  digestible  nutri¬ 
ents  of  the  foods  you  have  on  hand,  assuming  your  hay 
to  be  meadow  hay. 

DIGESTniLE  NUTHIENTS. 


Alb.  C.  Hy.  Fat.  Nut.  R. 

Meadow  hay .  5.4  41.0  1.0  8.0 

Cornstalks .  1.1  37.0  0.3  34.3 

Corn .  8.4  60.G  4.8  8.0 

Bran  (coarse) .  10.0  48.5  3.1  5.6 

Wheat .  11.7  64.3  1.2  6.8 

Rye .  9.9  65.4  1.6  7.0 

Oats .  .  9.0  43.3  4.7  6.1 

Wheat  straw .  0.8  35.6  0.4  45.8 

Oat  straw .  1.4  40.1  0.6  29.9 


The  above  table  gives  the  amount  of  digestible  nutri¬ 
ents  in  100  pounds  of  the  material — thus  100  pounds 
of  meadow  hay  contain  5.4  pounds  of  albuminoids,  41 
pounds  of  carbohydrates,  1  pound  of  fat,  and  the  nutri¬ 
tive  ration  is  :  8  ;  in  other  words,  it  contains  eight 
pounds  of  carbohydrates  to  one  of  albuminoids.  The 
ideal  ration  should  contain  about  2.50  of  albuminoids, 
12  50  carbohydrates  and  0.40  fat.  In  computing  the 
ratios  given  above,  the  fat  is  included  in  the  carbohy¬ 
drates  at  its  proper  value.  To  begin  with,  it  is  well 
to  remember  that  wheat,  wheat  bran  and  oats  are  each 
so  nearly  perfect  that  they  can  be  used  at  any  time 
without  materially  changing  the  ration.  Wheat,  you 
will  easily  see,  is  cheaper  by  a  small  amount  at  $1.25 
per  100  pounds  than  is  wheat  bran  at  $1.15.  Assuming 
that  eight  quarts  of  bran  weigh  five  pounds,  it  would 
contain  about  as  follows:  albuminoids  0.5,  carbohy¬ 
drates  2.4,  fat  0.7.  Four  and  one-half  pounds  of  wheat 
would  contain  as  follows:  albuminoids  about  0.52, 
carbohydrates  2.89,  fat  0.05.  These  would  be  about 
equal  in  nutritive  value.  Having  the  above  constitu¬ 
ents,  you  should  be  able  to  compound  rations  without 
serious  trouble.  If  you  do  not  quite  understand  our  ex¬ 
planation,  write  again  and  we  will  try  to  help  you  out. 
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Tree  Scraping-  Necessary. 

L.  A.  Goodman,  Secretary  Missouri 
Horticultural  Society. — As  soon  as 
fruit  trees  become  old  enough  to  show 
rough  bark,  to  scrape  the  bark  closely  is 
one  of  the  best  of  services  that  can  be 
rendered  them.  I  use  an  old  hoe  with  a 
short  handle  to  give  them  a  good  scrap¬ 
ing.  The  best  time  to  do  it  is  in  October 
and  November,  but  it  can  be  done  in  the 
spring  also.  If  done  in  the  fall,  all  the 
nsect  eggs  and  larvaa  are  sure  to  be 
destroyed,  especially  if  the  trees  are 
washed  with  strong  lye.  Rather  than 
neglect  such  an  important  matter,  I  would 
do  it  at  any  time.  It  is  like  a  good  bath 
to  a  man,  and  will  do  the  trees  just  as 
much  good. 

Peaches  for  Ohio. 

C. ,  Madison,  Ind. — In  The  Rural  of 
October  1  a  request  is  made  for  a  revision 
of  a  list  of  peaches  mentioned  as  suitable 
for  Ohio.  As  the  same  varieties  will 
thrive  well  in  Ohio  as  here,  I  would 
suggest  in  place  of  Crawford’s  Early  and 
Late,  respectively,  Reed’s  Early,  Golden 
and  Globe,  as  improvements  on  the 
other  varieties.  Ry  all  means  I  would 
add  the  Elberta  and  leave  out  the  Sal- 
way.  Experience  has  shown  me  conclu¬ 
sively  that  the  Globe,  Elberta,  Reed’s 
Early,  Golden  and  Wonderful  are  the 
best  shippers,  as  well  as  the  largest  and 
most  satisfactory  bearers  I  have  tried. 

Air-Slaked  Lime  for  Grape  Rot. 

D.  O.  M.,  Falls  Church,  Va. — I  would 
like  to  know  if  any  of  the  readers  of  The 
Rural  have  ever  used  air-slaked  lime  on 
their  grapes  to  prevent  the  grape  rot.  I 
began  using  it  three  years  ago  on  a  vine¬ 
yard  in  which  the  grapes  had  been  com¬ 
pletely  destroyed  by  the  rot  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years,  and  have  been  getting  good 
grapes  since.  I  recommended  this  remedy 
to  some  of  my  neighbors.  One  of  them 
who  had  two  vineyards  on  his  place  ap¬ 
plied  the  lime  on  one  and  got  a  perfect 
crop,  while  on  the  one  on  which  he  put 
no  lime  the  crop  was  a  total  failure.  The 
lime  should  be  applied  about  as  often  as 
is  recommended  for  the  Rordeaux  mix¬ 
ture — several  times  in  the  course  of  the 
season.  One  object  in  using  it  is  that  it 
is  much  less  expensive  and  more  easily 
applied  than  the  Rordeaux  mixture.  I 
have  talked  with  parties  who  had  thought 
of  giving  up  trying  to  raise  grapes  be¬ 
cause  of  the  expense  of  the  mixtures, 
who  are  now  continuing  the  business  and 
using  the  lime. 

Satisfied  with  Bordeaux  Mixture. 

T.  Greiner,  Niagara  County,  N.  Y. — 
My  friend  from  Tennessee  (see  page  638) 
cannot  have  read  my  article  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  in  a  former  issue  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
very  carefully,  or  else  I  have  failed  to 
make  my  meaning  quite  clear.  I  have 
not  expressed  “  hopes  to  make  from  crude 
gypsum  a  simplified  Rordeaux  mixture 
superior  to  anything  known.”  My 
article  was  addressed,  not  to  chemists, 
nor  to  the  average  user  of  fungicides, 
but  to  our  scientific  fungologists.  I  was, 
and  am  still,  in  quest  of  knowledge.  I 
challenged  them  to  tell  me  what  they 
know  about  the  germ-killing  properties 
of  the  element  copper.  I  am  fully  con¬ 
vinced  that  copper  exercises  no  effect 
whatever  in  this  direction,  and  that 
whatever  effect  there  is,  is  due  to  the 
sulphuric  acid  which  is  a  part  of  almost 
all  solutions,  etc.,  now  in  general  use 
for  plant  diseases.  I  have  arrived  at  this 
conclusion  mostly  by  simple  reasoning, 
and  only  partially  by  experiments.  Now, 
what  do  we  want  with  copper  in  our 
Bordeaux  mixture  ?  Why  make  the  lat¬ 
ter  uselessly  expensive,  when  crude  sul¬ 
phuric  acid,  lime,  and  water  will  give  us 
a  mixture  which  adheres  to  the  foliage 
just  as  tenaciously,  and  will  undoubtedly 
prove  just  as  effective  in  destroying  dis¬ 


ease  spores  as  the  Bordeaux  mixture 
made  with  copper  ?  Why  should  we  be 
satisfied  with  the  old  formula  ?  Can  any¬ 
one  give  me  a  valid  reason  for  it  ?  My 
Tennessee  friend  has  used  “  a  saturated 
solution  of  sulphate  of  iron  early  in 
spring  on  the  dormant  vines,”  and  right 
well  he  has  done.  Herein  lies  the  secret 
of  his  success.  The  strong  sulphate  has 
killed  the  spores  hibernating  on  the 
canes,  and  the  trellises.  No  better  treat¬ 
ment  could  be  imagined.  But,  my  friend, 
if  copper  has  such  great  virtues  as  a  germ 
destroyer,  why  did  you  not  use  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  sulphate  of  copper  instead  of  iron 
sulphate  ?  Will  you  claim  germ-killing 
virtues  for  iron  also  ? 

J  ust  now  I  am  anxiously  awaiting  an 
answer  from  our  fungologists  on  this 
question.  I  want  information.  Whether 
gypsum  can  ever  be  used  in  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  the  Bordeaux  mixture  or  not,  is  a 
matter  of  no  moment  at  present.  Per¬ 
haps  it  will,  and  perhaps  it  will  not. 
Crude  sulphuric  acid  is  cheap  enough, 
anyway. 

Those  “Genuine”  Parker  Earles. 

W.  G  ,  West  Troy,  N.  Y. — In  my 
account  of  my  experience  of  the  Parker 
Earle  strawberry  in  The  Rural  of  Au¬ 
gust  27,  I  have  been  misunderstood.  I 
did  not  say  the  Parker  Earle  was  an  ex¬ 
cessive  plant-maker,  but  did  say  “I 
could  not  see  a  single  good  thing  about 
it  unless  it  was  plant-making,”  having 
in  view  the  demand  for  the  plant  and  its 
price,  and  not  the  number  of  plants  it 
made.  It  is  quite  a  good  grower  with 
me,  but  not  a  large  plant  maker.  It 
bore  quite  late  and  set  a  great  number 
of  berries  without  maturing  one  in  ten. 
It  is  an  old  and  cheap  way  of  throwing 
discredit  on  my  statements  to  say  that 
1  have  not  the  true  variety.  The  Par¬ 
ker  Earle  was  between  the  Ilaverland 
and  Manchester,  and  both  were  good. 
It  was  quite  dry  during  the  time  the 
Parker  Earle  was  fruiting,  and  perhaps 
that  was  the  cause  why  the  fruit  did 
not  mature.  I  have  quite  a  number  of 
plants  for  next  season’s  fruiting  and 
shall  not  plow  them  up.  but  would  like 
very  much  that  the  ground  were  occu¬ 
pied  by  some  more  reliable  variety.  If 
J.  N.  or  J.  1).  will  call  on  me,  or  send  a 
representative,  I  think  I  can  convince 
him  I  have  the  true  Parker  Earle. 


Spirit  of  the  Press. 

In  May  of  1888  we  received  a  single 
vine  of  a  new  grape  from  A.  B.  Howard, 
of  Belcliertown,  Mass.,  who  w’rote  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  “  The  variety  originated  with  E. 

W.  Bull,  of  Concord,  Mass  ,  and  was  by 
him  named  Ester  (not  Esther)  after  his 
mother.  The  vine  is  perfectly  hardy, 
the  berries  of  the  finest  quality  without 
foreign  blood.  In  other  words,  it  is  a 
pure  native.  Mr.  Bull  raised  his  first 
crop  of  Concords  in  1849,  and  has  fol¬ 
lowed  up  Concord  seedlings  to  this  is¬ 
sue.  ” . 

For  some  reason  this  vine  has  been 
neglected  or  overlooked  for  several  years. 
We  are  now  surprised  at  the  beauty  and 
excellence  of  the  grapes  which  it  bears, 
as  protected  by  paper  bags.  The  berries 
are  as  large  as  those  of  Moore’s  Early,  or 
even  larger,  and  perfectly  round.  The 
skin  is  a  light,  delicate  pea  color  with  a 
dense  white  bloom.  The  pulp  is  tender, 
with  from  but  one  to  two  (rarely  three) 
seeds,  and  the  acidity  of  the  flesh  about 
the  seed  is  not  so  pronounced  as  with 
most  of  the  new  grapes,  such  as  Dia¬ 
mond,  Colerain,  Hayes  and  Empire  State. 
It  is,  in  the  writer’s  judgment,  a  better 
grape  than  any  of  the  above,  and  decidedly 
better  in  all  essential  respects.  The  ber¬ 
ries  cling  to  the  peduncles,  the  skin  is 
firmer  than  that  of  Concord,  and  less 
foxy.  We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from 
those  who  have  tried  the  Ester . 


The  sprout  of  the  seed  potato,  after 
planting,  lives  upon  the  decomposing 
flesh  of  the  seed  piece  until  the  sprout 
has  developed  roots  enough  to  draw  a 
sufficiency  of  nutriment  from  the  soil. 
Now,  how  large  should  the  seed  piece  be 
to  furnish  this  sufficiency  of  food  ?  If  the 
quarter  of  a  medium-sized  potato  will 
furnish  this  amount  of  food  to  a  couple 
of  eyes  or  growing  sprouts,  why  plant 
half  a  potato  or  a  whole  one,  unless,  in¬ 
deed,  the  hills  are  further  apart.  We 
fancy  that  the  degeneracy  of  potatoes 
comes  as  much  from  close  planting  as 
from  using  cut  pieces  for  seed,  if  the  cut 
pieces  be  of  ample  size.  And  by  “ample  ” 
we  mean  enough  flesh  to  feed  the  shoot 
until  it  becomes  an  “established  ”  plant.. 

Are  we  to  expectorate  the  seeds  of 
grapes  or  swallow  all  but  the  skins? 
That’s  the  question.  If  the  seeds  are  to 
be  rejected,  then  pulpy  grapes  will  have 
a  fall,  and  the  good  old  Concord  and  most 
of  its  pure  seedlings  will  be  included. 
There  is  little  satisfaction  in  eatiDg 
grapes  if  the  seeds  are  enveloped  in  a 
tough  pulp.  This  is  particularly  the  case 
if  the  pulp  about  the  seeds  is  sour  as  is 
generally  the  case  with  those  grapes  hav¬ 
ing  a  tough  pulp.  There  is  little  pleas¬ 
ure  in  eating  grapes  if  the  seeds  are  to 
be  rejected,  unless  the  flesh  is  tender  and 
readily  releases  the  seeds . 

The  Hayes  (white)  Grape  again  disap¬ 
points  us  at  the  Rural  Grounds.  The 
berries  are  under  size  and  the  bunches 
somewhat  loose . 

Would  it  be  desirable  to  breed  pota¬ 
toes  for  whiter  flesh? . 

Wpi  repeat  the  question  :  Is  a  russeted 
skin  evidence  of  good  quality  in  pota¬ 
toes?”  Again:  Are  a  shapely  form — 
that  is,  freedom  from  raised  or  sunken 
eyes — and  a  smooth  skin  evidences  of 
quality? 

Through  the  kind  thoughtfulness  of 
W.  B.  Shannon  of  Albany,  Oregon,  we 
received  200  or  300  seed  balls  of  the  R. 
N.-Y.  No  2  Potato  which  he  gathered 
from  his  vines.  A  careful  examination 
showed  that  these  seed  balls  were  utterly 
seedless . . 

J.  Horace  McFarland  made  an  inter¬ 
esting  address  before  the  American  As¬ 
sociation  of  Nurserymen  on  the  subject 
of  “the  right  way  to  prepare  catalogues.” 
He  insists  that  a  catalogue  should  ap¬ 
proach  a  customer  in  much  the  same  way 
as  a  salesman.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  paper 
( Continued  on  next  page.) 
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Mrs.  Paisley. 


“YTTHENEVER  I  see 
V  V  Hood’s  Sarsapa¬ 
rilla  I  want  to  bow  and 

say  ‘Thank  You.’  I 

was  badly  affected  with 

Eczema  and  Scrof  n  la 


.Sores,  covering  almost 
the  whole  of  one  side  of 
my  face,  nearly  to  the 
top  of  my  head.  Run¬ 
ning  sores  discharged 


from  both  ears.  My  eyes  were  very  bad.  For 
nearly  a  year  I  was  deaf.  1  took  IIOOW’H 
f*  A  Its  A  I*  A  III  I, il a  and  the  sores  on  my 
eyes  and  in  my  ears  healed.  I  can  now  hear 
and  see  as  well  as  ever.”  Mrs.  Amanda  Pais¬ 
ley,  176  Lander  Street,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 
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What  Others  Say. 

(Continued.) 

salesman.  If  the  human  salesmen  need 
to  he  clean  and  well  dressed  to  command 
respect  among  the  people  he  appeals  to, 
so  should  the  paper  salesman.  If  the 
traveling  salesman  should  tell  the  truth 
about  his  stock  and  give  good  honest 
advice  to  his  confiding  customers  so 
should  the  mail  agent.  Yet  who  has 
not  seen  the  catalogue  which,  for  paral¬ 
lel  in  humanity,  should  have  the  dirty 
tramp  whom  you  would  kick  from  your 
hack  yard?  Clean  dress  and  attractive 
appearance  are  just  as  necessary  in  the 

catalogue  as  in  the  salesman . 

- “  Because  the  stems  of  some  of  the 

fruit  on  a  tree  will  readily  part  from  the 
spur  when  lifted  above  a  level  is  no  evi¬ 
dence  that  all,  or  even  the  greater  part, 
will.  After  picking  perhaps  one-fourth 
of  the  more  mature  specimens,  a  large 
portion  of  the  remainder  will  greatly  in¬ 
crease  in  size,  if  left  on  the  tree,  showing 
that  sap  is  still  passing  from  the  tree  to 
the  fruit.  Peaches,  as  is  well  known,” 
says  P.  C.  Reyno’ds  in  the  New  York 
Tribune,  “  are  never  so  sprightly  and  de¬ 
licious  and  so  wholesome,  at  any  other 
time,  as  when  picked  mellow  and  melt¬ 
ing,  and  eaten  directly  from  the  tree. 
Although  grapes  that  are  picked  unripe 
will  improve  in  cold  storage,  they  are 
never  so  luscious  as  when  picked  fully 

ripe  from  the  vine.” . 

It  would  appear  that  California  peach 
growers  are  determined  not  to  heed  such 
cautions  until  every  one  shall  have  learned 
that  the  beautiful  specimens  sent  here 
are  worthless . 

Direct. 

- Garden  and  Forest  :  “It  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  estimate  the  number  of  acres 
planted  with  Niagara  Grapes  from  East 
Varick  on  Cayuga  Lake  to  Kendaia  near 
Seneca  Lake.  Mr.  O.  F.  Reed,  at  Romu¬ 
lus,  has  the  management  of  590  acres  of 
Niagara  vineyards.  This  immense  area 
is  divided  into  three  portions,  each  owned 
by  a  different  company,  but  belonging 
to  practically  the  same  parties.  The 
King  Niagara  Vineyard  Company  owns 
150  acres,  the  Cayuga  Lake  Vineyard 
Company,  250  acres,  and  the  Seneca  Lake 
Vineyard  Company,  235  acres,  and  these 
represent  three  solid  blocks  of  the  areas 
mentioned.” 

- Harper’s  Weekly:  “Any  and  all 

efforts  that  seem  to  tend  to  a  practical 
solution  of  the  problem  how  to  get  better 
common  roads  in  the  United  States  are 
worthy  of  encouragement.  In  many 
States  there  are  societies  devoted  to  road 
improvement,  but  in  many  others  the 
movement  exhausts  itself  in  talk.  A 
union  of  all  those  who  take  an  interest 
In  the  subject  into  a  national  league  will 
strengthen  the  movement  and  hasten  the 
day  when  the  various  parts  of  the  country 
shall  be  joined  together  by  good  and  per¬ 
manent  highways,  in  place  of  the  streaks 
of  dust  and  rivers  of  mud  that  are  now 
miscalled  roadways,  but  which  disgrace 
the  name.” 

- Grover  Cleveland  :  “  Public  office 

is  a  public  trust.” 

- President  Harrison:  “I  regret  that 

I  am  unable  to  find  a  suitable  place  for 
every  deserving  friend.” 

- - Governor  Flower  :  “  I  don’t  care  a 

damn  for  Democratic  votes  or  any  other 
votes  in  a  case  like  this.” 

- Engineering  Magazine. — “One  of 

the  things  which  should  be  taught  in 
technical  schools  is  this :  That  theory 


without  practice  is  absolutely  a  worth¬ 
less  commodity  ;  that  practice  without 
theory  is  worth  about  $15  a  week,  and 
when  both  are  well  combined  in  one 
man  of  sound  judgment  the  combination 
is  worth  up  to  §10,000  a  year.” 

- Century  Magazine.  —  “The  per¬ 
fumes  that  women  wear  so  extrava¬ 
gantly  are  a  great  mistake.  Instead  of 
reminding  us  sweetly  of  flowers,  the 
flowers  are  beginning  to  remind  us  pain¬ 
fully  of  perfumes.  I  am  beginning  to 
hate  violets.” 

“It  is  so  much  more  fun  to  be  richer 
than  merely  to  be  rich.” 

“He  was  willing  to  forgive  them  him¬ 
self,  but  he  hoped  the  Lord  wouldn’t.” 

The  test  of  a  great  love — yes,  even  of 
a  supreme  passion — is  not  what  it  de¬ 
mands,  but  what  it  consents  tj  do  with¬ 
out.” 

“She  rules  me  merely  by  expecting 
things  of  me  which  I  should  be  ashamed 
not  to  be  equal  to.” 

- T.  B.  Terry:  “Drainage,  tillage, 

clover,  manure-saving  ;  this  is  the  grand 
four-horse  team  that  will  pull  any  far¬ 
mer  out  of  the  quicksands  of  debt,  if  he 
will  make  use  of  it.  The  farmer  work¬ 
ing  this  team  will  need  no  special  legis¬ 
lation  or  two  per  cent  loans.  With  this 
four-horse  team  it  was  not  difficult  to 
raise  25  to  30  bushels  of  wheat  and  150 
to  200  bushels  of  potatoes  per  acre.” 

- Christian  Union:  “  If  it  were  only 

possible  to  quarantine  for  a  suitable 
period  those  vulgar,  filthy  aud  danger¬ 
ous  women  who  sweep  their  trailing 
skirts  along  the  nameless  vileness  of  the 
streets,  carrying  into  houses  what  dan¬ 
gers  of  infection  chance  may  have  strewn 
along  their  ruthless  path,  it  would  be  an 
undisguised  blessing  to  the  helpless  suf¬ 
ferers  from  this  strange  lapse  from  a 
sense  of  decency,  so  deplorably  wide¬ 
spread.” 

- Geo.  IIussmann  in  American  Agri¬ 
culturist:  “  The  prospect  in  California 
is  gloomy  now  to  the  casual  observer. 
Ruinously  low  prices  for  grape  products, 
insects  and  diseases,  frosts  with  their 
effects,  and  stagnation  of  business,  have 
already  bankrupted  many  who  entered 
with  high  hopes  upon  this  vocation,  and 
more  will  follow  before  the  industry  can 
rise.” 

- T.  H.  Hoskins,  in  Vermont  Watch¬ 
man:  “The  United  States  are  so  fortu¬ 
nately  situated,  as  compared  with  most 
other  nations,  as  to  suffer  comparatively 
little  from  errors  of  legislation  as  to 
tariff  questions.” 

“  We  cannot  leave  politics  to  the  poli¬ 
ticians  and  he  justly  and  safely  governed. 
For  this  reason  every  citizen  should  make 
a  serious  study  of  politics.  But  citizens 
can  do  this  only  when  they  have  a  good 
understanding  of  the  nature  and  true 
province  of  popular  government.  With¬ 
out  that  they  are  liable  to  be  continually 
led  into  the  support  of  measures  injurious 
alike  to  themselves  and  to  the  whole 
country.  Therefore  we  need  better 
schools,  and  more  general  interest  in 
popular  education.” 

- Farm  Journal  :  “  Uncle  Sam's  gates 

are  left  open  too  wide.  Day  and  night 
all  sorts  of  depredators  are  coming  in  in 
the  shape  of  beggars,  anarchists,  Chi¬ 
nese,  criminals  and  cholera.  Of  the  half 
million  people  that  get  in  every  year,  how 
many  are  good  and  worthy  citizens  of 
the  places  they  come  from,  and  how  many 
will  ever  become  such  in  this  country  ? 
We  ought  to  repair  our  gates  and  place 
good  watch  on  them.  Away  with  indis¬ 
criminate  immigration.  Good  immigrants 
or  none.” 


Farmers  and  the  Tariff. 

A  joint  debate  between  a  High  Protectionist  and  a  Free  Trader.  Conditions:  Brevity  and 
truth.  What  each  writes  is  unseen  by  the  other  until  printed. 

PROTECTION  AND  FREE  TRADE. 


The  Protection  View 
The  tariff  on  potatoes  like  that  on 
barley,  eggs,  tobacco,  hay,  etc.,  is  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  a  direct  tariff  benefit  to  Ameri¬ 
can  farmers.  A  few  weeks  ago  this  note 
appeared  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  sent  from  Prince 
Edward’s  Island. 

The  potato  crop  will  aggregate  In  this  province 
12,000.000  bushels.  The  problem  Is,  where  shall  the 
Canadian  grower  tind  a  market  lor  the  coming  big 
crop?  But  nature  may  bring  her  forces  to  work 
against  the  McKinley  bill  and  you,  across  the  line 
may  want  some. 

In  the  other  Canadian  provinces  the 
crop  is  estimated  at  30,000,000  bushels. 

Protectionists  believe  that,  with  free 
trade  in  potatoes,  at  least  25,000,000 
bushels  from  Canada  would  be  sent  at 
once  to  help  glut  our  markets  while  next 
year  the  Canadian  crop  would  be  doubled 
and  still  sent  here.  Since  the  increased 
tariff  went  into  force  imports  of  pota¬ 
toes  have  dropped  from  §2,797,927  in 
1890  to  §186,000  in  1892.  Does  not  this 
mean  that  our  potato  farmers  received 
§2,618,921  for  their  crop  that  would  have 
gone  out  of  the  country  under  free  trade  ? 
The  total  difference  of  imports  on  all 
American  farm  products  since  tariff 
duties  on  them  were  raised  is  nearly 
§12,000,000.  Does  not  this  mean  that 
American  farmers  profited  to  that  ex¬ 
tent?  Canadians  pay  none  of  our  taxes 
and  take  no  real  interest  in  our  public 
affairs.  Why  should  we  make  them  a 
present  of  §5,000,000  worth  of  trade  ? 
What  would  the  American  farmers  re¬ 
ceive  in  return  ?  Potatoes  now  sell  in 
my  market  town  for  §2.25  per  bar¬ 
rel.  On  Prince  Edward’s  Island  they 
bring  75  cents  a  barrel.  Dump  their 
surplus  10,000,000  bushels  in  the  Boston 
and  New  York  markets  and  dealers 
would  at  once  drop  the  price  to  us  by 
25  cents  a  bushel,  and  we  would  be  forced 
to  sell  because  our  price  is  determined  by 
the  surplus  the  dealers  are  able  to  control 
at  a  low  rate.  The  tariff  on  potatoes  has  in¬ 
creased  our  price.  1.  By  preventing  the 
usual  glut  and  limiting  the  market  to  the 
American  grown  crop.  2.  By  preventing 
middlemen  from  using  stories  of  “  the 
big  Canadian  crop  ”  to  depress  the  mar¬ 
ket  and  frighten  farmers  into  selling 
at  unreasonable  figures.  3.  The  “  reci¬ 
procity”  feature  of  the  McKinley  Bill 
has  increased  our  export  trade  in  pota¬ 
toes  with  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico.  Our 
weekly  shipments  to  those  ports  are  now 
20,000  bushels  which  were  formerly  sup¬ 
plied  by  Canada.  Free  trade  in  potatoes 
would  at  once  fill  our  markets  with  the 
Canadian  product,  which  would  give 
middlemen  a  chance  to  secure  the  Ameri¬ 
can  crop  at  a  low  price.  Another  year 
the  Canadian  crop  would  be  doubled. 
The  only  advantage  would  be  with  Cana¬ 
dian  farmers  and  the  produce  speculators. 

If  you  name  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  our  advertisers  you 
may  be  pretty  sure  of  prompt  replies  and  right  treat¬ 
ment. 


HEADQUARTERS 

—FOB  THE  — 

LINCOLN 

CORELESS 


The  Free  Tmde  View 
In  the  weak  attempt  to  give  farmers 
some  of  the  so-called  benefits  of  “  pro¬ 
tection,”  a  “  protective”  tariff  was  put 
upon  potatoes.  The  only  farmers  whom 
this  could  affect  in  any  number  are  those 
in  the  northern  counties  of  Ohio,  New 
York  and  Maine,  shutting  out  the  pota¬ 
toes  of  their  brothers  across  the  line  in 
Canada  from  the  benefits  of  our  larger 
markets.  Is  that  right,  or  manly,  or 
Christian  ?  Answer  for  yourselves.  Is  it 
good  business  ?  The  lake  towns  are  the 
“horde  markets”  of  the  farmers  of  the 
northern  tier  of  counties.  To-day  in  the 
majority  of  them  trade  and  industry 
languish ;  hundreds  of  ships  and  tug 
boats  lie  idle  at  the  deserted  wharfs, 
where  under  greater  freedom  of  trade 
with  Canada  there  were  active  commerce 
and  employment  for  thousands  of  men, 
who,  owing  to  the  present  stagnation,  are 
no  longer  there  to  make  buyers  in  these 
“home  markets,”  so  there  is  less  demand 
for  the  farmer’s  produce.  Does  the  ex¬ 
tra  price,  if  secured  by  “protection,” 
pay  for  the  destruction  of  trade  ?  In 
the  recent  elections,  the  farmers,  who 
chiefly  comprise  the  population  of 
northern  Maine  and  Vermont,  did  not 
show  by  their  votes  that  they  considered 
the  “  protection  ”  as  of  any  special  ben¬ 
efit  to  them.  Surely  they  are  the  best 
judges!  The  only  way  for  any  farmer  to 
judge  of  the  merits  of  “  protection  ”  in  a 
business  sense,  is  to  look  upon  manufac¬ 
turers  who  have  grown  rich  by  it,  and 
then  investigate  his  own  fanning  business 
for  30  years  past  and  judge  for  himself  as  to 
the  amount  of  benefit  it  has  been  to  him. 
With  our  vast  crop  production  we  de¬ 
mand  and  must  have  the  greatest  freedom 
of  trade  with  all  the  markets  of  the 
world.  As  farmers  we  can  not  afford 
to  wait  for  the  building  up  of  mythical 
home  markets.  Under  reciprocity 
which  is  simply  a  form  of  freer  trade, 
Cuba  has  used  in  a  year  70,000  barrels  of 
potatoes  more  than  she  did  under  the  re¬ 
strictions  of  her  previous  “protective” 
tariff.  We  want  a  market  for  American 
potatoes  in  every  land,  and  could  easily 
have  it  if  politicians  would  keep  “  hands 
off  ”  of  the  trade,  for  no  other  country 
can  grow  this  “  staff  of  life  ”  in  such  per¬ 
fection  as  can  American  farmers,  and, 
with  freer  trade,  we  could  increase  pro¬ 
duction  to  the  great  benefit  of  farmers, 
transporters  and  merchants.  We  demand 
entrance  to  the  world’s  markets  for  the 
Great  American  Uotato  ! 


THE  PALOUSE  APPLE 

originated  In  the  fainmiB  Palouse  country,  Is  a  beau¬ 
tiful  winter  apple  of  unsurpassed  quality  and  iron¬ 
clad  hardiness.  Small  trees  sent  postpaid,  one  for 
75c.;  5  for  $2.  Larger  trees  by  express,  $80  per  100. 
Address  orders  to  Geo.  Ruedy,  Box  207,  Colfax,  Wash. 


FRUITS. 

401  VARIETIESof 

BEST  SORTS  of  Apple, 
Peach,  Cherry,  Pear,  l*lum, 
Quince,  Strawberry,  Rasp¬ 
berry,  Blackberry,  Grape, 
Currant,  Gooseberry,  etc. 
Also  Chestnuts,  Wulnuts, 
Trifoliate  Orange,  Kleag- 
nus  Longipes  and  other 
NOVELTIES. 


Peaches 

Peaches 

Peaches 

Peaches 


Peaches 


For  the  past  2  years  I  have  grown 

THE  EARLIEST 

PEACHES 

in  the  United  States, 

on  the  muck  lands  of  FLORIDA 
and  they  brought  as  high  as  $8  per 
box.  For  Information  on  Fruit 
Growing,  Sugar,  Rice,  Tobacco  and 
muck  lands,  Inquire  or  address 

821  llullltt  Building, 


J.  I.  LtWIS, 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 


THE  LATEST 

and  BEST. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 

J.s.  Colli  ns  a.  Son,  moo  restow  n,  n.J. 


latuin  Plume  bear  abundant  crops  every 
JuJJdll  numb  i/m/  in  localities  where  cur- 
culio  and  black  knot  entirely  destroy  other 
kinds.  $800  per  acre  can  be  made  the  3d 
year.  Send  stamp  for  Plum  circ.  and  Catal’g 
of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees  and  Plants. 


The  Most  Progressive  Agricultural  Weekly  Paper  in  America. 

A  Paper  for  the  Farmer  from  Maine  to  California  and  from  Minnesota  to  Texas,  is  THE  PRACTICAL  FARMER  of  Philadelphia.  Established  in  1855.  You  need  it. 

You  Can  Have  it  Every  Week  toJan’y  1st,  ’94,  for  $100. 

In  Clubs  of  Five,  75  cents  each,  with  Free  Copy  to  Club  Raiser. 

For  Free  Sample  Copies,  Address  THE  PRACTICAL  FARMER,  PHILADELPHIA,  PENN  A. 


T.  II.  Terry  writes  for  no  other  publica¬ 
tion,  this  year  or  next. 

i  J <>H ii  Gould  edits  the  Dairy  Department. 

.TosepH  Meehan  edits  the  Horticultural. 

!  T.  Greiner  edits  “Shortcuts.” 

Prof.  W.  F.  Massey  the  “Experience  Pool.” 

Over  one  hundred  different  correspondents, 
representing  the  best  practical  Agricultu¬ 
rists  in  America,  contribute  to  every  issue. 
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Few  horticultural  suggestions  of  late  years  have 
met  with  such  ready  response  as  that  of  Mr.  E.  Wil¬ 
liams  about  giving  female  names  to  perfect  flowered 
strawberries  and  male  names  to  pistillates.  The 
papers  are  all  talking  about  it  and  all  are  pleased 
with  the  idea.  We  hope  the  discussion  will  end  in 
the  adoption  of  this  plan  by  all  who  send  out  new 
berries.  #  # 

For  the  benefit  of  our  numerous  family  of  readers, 
we  give  in  this  issue  and  will  hereafter  give  regularly, 
accurate  quotations  of  the  various  grades  of  mill 
feeds,  with  complete  directions  for  purchasing  them. 
Dairymen  who  are  tolerably  constant  feeders,  should 
always  buy  in  car-load  lots.  Where  your  neighbor 
uses  feed,  you  can  club  together  and  buy  a  car-load 
and  thus  save  middlemen’s  profits.  Make  a  note  of 
the  details  and  when  you  need  the  information,  it  will 
be  at  hand.  #  # 

Tiie  Pennsylvania  Agricultural  College,  at  College 
Station,  Center  County,  has  arranged  for  a  good  short 
winter  course  in  agriculture.  This,  like  the  one  pro¬ 
posed  at  Cornell,  is  designed  for  those  farmers’  sons 
who  desire  to  take  advantage  of  the  winter  vacation 
in  studying  the  sciences  that  underlie  agriculture. 
It  is  a  firstrate  chance  for  such  boys  and  we  hope 
there  are  hundreds  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  who 
will  take  advantage  of  it.  The  R.  N.-Y.  advises  them 
to  write  to  the  college  and  find  out  about  it. 

*  * 

Here  and  there,  in  papers  which  are  supposed  to 
reach  rural  readers,  may  be  seen  an  advertisement  of 
the  “  Eureka  Butter  Compound.”  This  is  a  most  mar¬ 
velous  thing,  according  to  the  stories  of  its  promoters. 

“  It  will  double  the  weight  of  butter  without  impair¬ 
ing  its  quality.”  For  SI  they  will  send  enough  to  mix 
with  50  pounds  of  butter,  thus  making  100  of  it. 
Further,  “  it  preserves  the  quality  of  good  butter  and 
improves  the  flavor  of  poor  butter.”  The  gudgeon 
who  would  bite  at  such  a  transparent  fraud  as  this, 
deserves  no  better  fate  than  to  be  swindled.  It  is  so 
very,  very  thin — such  a  transparent  humbug. 

*  * 

When  a  man  gives  a  mortgage  on  his  property  there 
is  a  general  impression  that  he  is  in  an  embarrassed 
condition  and  that  some  heartless  capitalist  is  taking 
a  cruel  advantage  of  his  distress.  This  may  be  a  fact 
in  some  cases,  but,  as  a  general  rule,  it  certainly  is  not 
true.  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  the  majority  of  mortgages 
are  executed  under  circumstances  which  do  not  imply 
financial  misfortune  ?  Do  they  not  usually  relate  to 
speculative  ventures,  such  as  the  enlargement  or 
improvement  of  the  mortgagee’s  estate,  and  are  not 
these  often  signally  profitable  ?  There  are  thousands, 
yes  tens  of  thousands  of  mortgages  which  represent 
deferred  payments  on  homes  bought  by  men  of  small 
means,  and  surely  these  are  indicative  of  thrift  and 
growing  prosperity  rather  than  of  calamity. 

*  * 

The  past  week  has  been  a  notable  one  for  New  York 
city.  Four  centuries  ago  Christopher  Columbus 
changed  the  history  of  the  world  by  discovering  new 
land — a  new  continent  where  the  dwarfed  liberty 
and  thought  of  the  old  nations  might  find  room  to 
grow  and  develop.  It  is  a  good  thing  to  commemorate 
this  event — a  good  thing  for  both  young  and  old  to 
look  over  the  past  and  thus  be  better  prepared  to  move 
on  to  the  future.  The  opening  celebration  in  New 
York  is  but  the  first  of  a  series  that  will  culminate  in 
the  great  World’s  Fair  at  Chicago.  New  York  was 
alive  with  flags  and  bunting.  Never  before  has  the 
city  been  so  gaily  decorated.  Outsiders  crowded  to 
the  city  by  the  thousand  and  for  once  New  York  had 
more  visitors  than  she  could  comfortably  handle.  The 
great  procession  that  marched  up  Manhattan  Island 
from  Battery  point— the  home  of  the  original  Dutch 
settlers — might  well  cause  the  visitor  to  wonder  at  the 
strength  of  this  country  for  peace  as  well  as  for  war. 
First  came  the  thousands  of  school  children  from  our 
public  schools.  That  was  an  illustration  of  America’s 
most  useful  standing  army.  The  militia  from  the 
different  States,  the  noble  veterans  of  the  war,  the 
great  living  pictures  of  the  progress  of  industry  and 
trade,  all  swept  before  the  observer,  and  over  all 
floated  the  good  old  stars  and  stripes — emblem  of  the 
freest  and  most  hopeful  government  on  the  face  of  the 
earth.  It  was  truly  an  inspiring  occasion — one  long 


to  be  remembered.  The  world  owes  much  to  Colum¬ 
bus,  and  yet,  as  the  years  go  by,  we  come  nearer  to  a 
just  estimate  of  his  services  to  civilization.  The  truth 
of  history  compels  us  to  say  that  Columbus  and  his 
comrades  were  little  better  than  freebooters  or  pirates. 
Not  until  the  English  and  the  Dutch  came  to  America 
seeking  homes  can  American  civilization  be  said  to  have 
started.  It  is  a  hopeful  sign  that  to-day  we  can  honor 
the  memory  of  Columbus  and  at  the  same  time  recog¬ 
nize  how  little  our  present  civilization  owes  to  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  his  time.  #  * 

One  of  our  contemporaries  makes  a  savage  attack  on 
Mr.  Whittaker,  Secretary  of  the  New  England  Milk 
Producers’  Union,  charging  him  with  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  fixing  the  price  of  winter  milk  at  37  cents, 
when  it  should  have  been,  according  to  this  critic,  38, 
that  being  the  price  settled  on  by  the  representatives 
of  the  unions.  Taking  into  consideration  the  fact  that 
the  surplus  milk  is  steadily  growing  in  bulk,  and  re¬ 
membering  that  high  prices  always  increase  produc¬ 
tion,  it  is  the  opinion  of  The  Rural  that  Mr.  Whit¬ 
taker  and  those  who  acted  with  him  were  much  wiser 
than  the  critic  who  so  severely  condemns  them.  The 
price  named  will  net  producers  a  fraction  over  three 
cents  per  quart,  and,  while  it  is  not  a  munificent  price, 
it  is  a  living  one,  extending  over  six  months  in  the 
year.  It  is  very  easy  to  criticise — the  severest  critics 
are  generally  those  who  know  least  of  the  subject 
under  consideration. 

*  * 

There  is  a  good  deal  said  nowadays  about  direct  and 
indirect  taxation.  The  fact  is  that  all  of  us  pay  taxes 
for  things  that  are  of  no  direct  benefit  to  us.  The 
writer  has  just  received  his  tax  bill  for  1892.  Leaving 
out  poll  and  dog  tax,  30  per  cent  of  the  amount  is  for 
poor  and  school  taxes — yet  he  has  no  children  or 
paupers.  Add  road  tax  and  60  per  cent  of  his  taxes 
are  of  no  direct  benefit  to  him.  The  road  money  has 
thus  far  been  spent  on  roads  where  he  seldom  travels. 
We  have  no  desire  to  find  fault  with  this  arrangement. 

A  family  of  children  large  enough  to  attend  the  public 
school  would  fill  our  house  with  happiness.  The  road 
tax  is  all  right — we  shall  have  our  roads  fixed  in  time. 
The  point  is  that,  in  order  to  obtain  any  direct  benefit 
from  taxation,  we  must  be  willing  to  benefit  others. 
The  idea  of  simply  paying  taxes  for  the  things 
that  benefit  us  alone  would  develop  the  most  selfish 
race  of  mortals  that  ever  lived. 

*  * 

The  Convention  held  at  Grand  Forks,  South  Dakota, 
the  other  day  to  promote  reciprocal  trade  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Dominion,  was  a  decided  suc¬ 
cess  so  far  as  attendance  was  concerned.  Delegates 
were  present  in  large  numbers  from  both  sides  of  the 
border  and  the  discussions  were  eminently  amicable. 
The  following  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted  : 

Resolved,  That  In  the  opinion  of  this  convention  the  conditions  of 
the  great  Northwest  on  both  sides  of  the  international  boundary  make 
It  desirable  that  all  restrictions  In  the  way  of  trade  between  the  two 
countries  should  be  removed,  as  far  as  the  same  can  be  done  consist¬ 
ently  with  the  revenue  requirements  and  other  interests  of  the  two 
nations  at  large. 

Another  convention  to  take  definite  steps  is  to  be 
held  at  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  within  the  next  six  months. 
There  is  a  strong  and  growing  sentiment  all  through 
the  Northwest  that  the  prosperity  of  the  section 
would  be  greatly  promoted  by  the  removal  of  all  com¬ 
mercial  restrictions  between  the  Union  and  the  Do¬ 
minion.  *  # 

When  a  man  buys  stable  manure  he  buys  an 
unknown  quantity  of  an  unknown  quality.  No  sub¬ 
stance  that  a  farmer  buys  varies  so  much  in  quality  as 
does  stable  manure.  It  is  not  sold  on  analysis  and 
nobody  knows  what  he  is  getting  when  he  buys  a  load 
of  it.  We  know  men  who  have  bought  it  in  car-load 
lots  to  find  a  great  lump  of  ice  weighing  several  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  at  the  bottom  of  each  load.  The  manure 
was  purposely  drenched  with  water  and  frozen  so  as 
to  add  weight  to  the  load.  This  method  of  selling 
water  is  poor  business  for  the  farmer,  who  should 
never  buy  water  if  he  can  help  it.  The  fact  is  that 
the  only  way  to  buy  plant  food  with  any  degree  of 
accuracy  is  to  buy  fertilizers  of  guaranteed  analyses. 

In  this  way  a  farmer  may  know  just  wThat  he  is  buy¬ 
ing,  while  when  buying  manure  he  has  no  means  of 
knowing  what  he  pays  for.  Of  course  we  speak  now 
of  buying  manure — not  about  the  home-made  product. 

*  * 

The  State  of  Massachusetts  has  gone  into  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  selling  the  abandoned  farms  within  its  limits. 
The  State  issued  a  pamphlet  containing  a  lLt  of  these 
farms  with  descriptions,  etc.,  and  distributed  it  freeJy. 

As  a  result,  80  of  these  farms  have  been  sold  and 
others  have  been  examined  by  would-be  buyers.  It 
was  thought  that  the  chief  inquiry  for  these  lands 
would  come  from  city  people — rich  men  searching  for 
a  summer  home  or  workmen  who  wished  to  invest 
their  little  savings  in  a  country  home.  There  has 
been  little  or  no  demand  from  these  sources.  The 


farms  that  have  been  sold  have  been  bought  by  far¬ 
mers  who  will  continue  to  grow  crops  on  them  as  be¬ 
fore.  It  is  evident  that  there  is  no  reason  why  these 
farms  should  have  been  “abandoned”  except  those 
we  have  often  given — death  of  the  older  people  and 
the  restless  spirit  that  has  driven  the  younger  men 
away  in  search  for  adventure  or  a  livelier  life.  New 
England  agriculture  is  “all  right”  still. 

*  * 

Brevities. 

81x  o’clock  A.  M.,  boys,  lots  of  time  to-day! 

While  the  sun  is  rising.  let’s  turn  in  and  play. 

Lots  of  time  before  us.  gates  won’t  close  till  night, 

So  let’s  take  It  easy,  we’ll  get  there  all  right! 

Twelve  o’clock  at  noon,  boys!  Sun  Is  shining  clear. 

Shadows  fall  behind  us— not  half  there  I  fear. 

Oh !  the  time  we  wasted  playing  on  the  road. 

Now  the  back  is  weary  underneath  Its  load! 

Six  o’clack  p.  m..  boys,  now  the  sun  goes  down. 

See,  the  lights  are  shining  from  the  homes  In  town. 

But  the  gates  are  closing-we  are  far  away. 

Blackness  shrouds  the  ending  of  a  wasted  day! 

Don’t  waken  a  sleeping  dog— he  Is  In  no  mischief. 

Don’t  wait  till  cholera  comes  before  you  clean  out  that  drain. 
“When  eggs  are  sold  by  the  pound!”  then  we  must  breed  a  new 
race  of  grocers  and  marketmen. 

Breed  a  yellow  leg  and  skin  on  a  Langshan  and  we  will  then  show 
you  the  best  table  fowl  In  the  world 

To  have  vour  spring  eating  apples  taste  right,  keep  them  barreled 
up  all  winter.  This  “holds  the  flavor.” 

Are  Japan  persimmons  worked  upon  our  native  persimmon  stocks 
hardier  than  if  worked  on  Japan  stocks? 

Scott’s  Winter  and  Wealthy  apples.  If  you  are  planting 
orchards  this  fall,  you  should  study  these  up. 

Mr.  Halsey’s  hogs  ought  to  be  happy!  Think  of  the  way  they 
live  and  then  glance  at  your  own  unclean  things. 

If  at  your  dairy  door  old  Loss  keeps  ever  loudly  knocking,  it’s  very 
evident  your  cows  most  sadly  need  “  Babcocking.” 

The  Paragon  Chestnut  agaiD  bears  a  heavy  crop  this  year  at  the 
Rural  Grounds.  We  have  seedlings  of  it  two  years  old. 

What  besides  your  board  and  clothes  does  your  year’s  work  bring 
you?  If  nothing,  can't  you  make  the  board  better  and  happier? 

They  used  to  say  that  “  any  fool  can  be  a  farmer,”  but  that  day 
has  gone  by.  The  fools  go  into  the  so  called  learned  professions,  and 
the  brains  are  required  on  the  farm 

What  are  the  relations  between  labor  and  capital  on  your  farm— as 
exemplified  by  you  and  your  hired  man?  You  represent  ”  capital 
and  the  chances  are  that  labor  is  getting  as  good  a  share  as  you  are. 

This  past  season  has  brought  much  complaint  from  potato  growers 
about  the  small  size  of  the  tubers— the  vines  being  cut  off  before  full 
growth.  The  R.  N.-Y.  No.  2  has  pleased  such  growers  and  reached  fair 
size  before  the  vines  were  injured. 

The  old  question  as  to  the  feeding  value  of  bran  Is  coming  up  again. 
There  are  many  farmers  who  do  not  believe  that  bran  has  the  high 
feeding  value  claimed  for  it  by  scientific  writers.  We  shall  try  to 
gather  all  possible  information  bearing  on  this  point. 

A  reader  In  Kentucky  has  this  to  say  about  The  R.  N.-Y.:  “I  have 
read  The  Rural  for  25  years  and  It  grows  better  and  better  as  the 
years  go  by.  I  don’t  see  how  any  young  man  can  read  It  and  want  to 
leave  the  farm.  Its  teachings  certainlydon’t  lead  in  that  direction 

Baldness  is  increasing  at  such  a  rapid  rate  that  the  wise  men  are 
hunting  for  a  “  cure.”  The  latest  scheme  is  to  paint  the  entire  bald 
surface  with  pure  carbolic  acid.  The  R.  N.-Y.  does  not  recommend 
this  treatment,  but  if  anybody  wants  to  try  it  “In  the  interests  of 
science”  we  will  print  the  results! 

Some  years  ago  Professor  Nipher  formulated  a  table  for  future 
trotting  records.  In  it  he  prophesied  a  record  of  2:07  for  1892.  and  that 
the  2:04  trotter  would  not  be  due  until  1900.  Nancy  Hanks,  however 
has  anticipated  the  date  by  eight  years.  It  should  be  remembered 
however,  that  the  Professor’s  calculations  were  based  on  the  use  of 
sulky  of  the  old  kind,  whereas  the  speedy  mare  flew  before  one  with 
pneumatic  tires,  arnd  Robert  Bonner  and  other  adepts  In  the  horse 
line  say  pneumatic  tires  and  a  non-“regular”  track  increase  the 
speed  fully  five  seconds  in  a  mile. 

The  stockmen  of  Louisiana  buy  vast  quantities  of  Western  and 
Northern  oats  to  feed  their  mules  and  horses.  The  rice  crop  is  large 
this  year  and  the  lower  grades,  containing  small  or  broken  grains,  are 
sold  fora  small  price!  Why  cannot  this  rice  take  the  place  of  the 
oats  for  work  teams?  That  is  the  problem  Louisiana  feeders  should 
solve.  It  Is  the  worst  sort  oi  a  “  force  bill  ”  to  make  themselves  buy 
oats  when  cheap  rice  will  answer. 

The  recent  European  long-distance  race  between  German  and  Aus¬ 
trian  cavalrymen  has  called  attention  to  the  sort  of  horses  used  in  the 
European  armies.  It  is  said  that  many  of  these  are  too  big  and 
clumsy  for  long-distance  riding,  and  it  is  a  fact  that  the  winners  n 
the  race  depended  most  upon  the  care  they  gave  their  animals.  “Buf¬ 
falo  Bill  ”  declares  that  a  dozen  American  cowboys  mounted  on  their 
tough  mustangs  could  easily  beat  the  winners  of  this  race. 

A  watch  firm  In  this  city  recently  moved  away  from  the  building  n 
which  they  had  made  watch  cases  for  many  years— melting  over  $2,000 
worth  of  gold  every  day.  The  floors  and  wood-work  of  the  old  build¬ 
ing  were  carefully  cut  up  and  burned  and  the  ashes  were  treated  with 
chemicals.  In  this  way  $67,000  worth  of  gold  was  recovered — gold  that 
had  been  scattered  into  the  cracks  an  i  wood-work.  In  the  soil  under¬ 
neath  your  barn,  is  a  small  bag  of  money.  It  will  come  to  you,  if  you 
will  dig  out  the  earth  and  scatter  it  around  your  crops. 

An  interesting  case  was  recently  tried  in  an  English  court.  A  man 
placed  his  farm  for  sale  in  the  hands  of  an  agent,  who  issued  bills  and 
posters  advertising  the  property.  The  farmer  finally  sold  the  land 
himself.  Then  the  agent  brought  suit  against  the  farmer  for  $50  com¬ 
mission,  claiming  that  the  purchaser  first  heard  of  the  farm  through 
the  agent’s  circular— therefore  he  was  entitled  to  a  commission!  The 
court  found  for  the  farmer,  but  said  the  agent  might  bring  suit  for 
damages  because  the  farmer  did  not  tell  the  buyer  that  the  agent  was 
doing  business  for  him. 

The  R.  N.-Y.’s  attempts  at  poetry  seem  to  be  contagious.  As  a 
sample  inoculation  an  unknown  friend  sends  this,  inspired  by  the 
request  of  a  child  “to  write  some  poetry  about  chickens:” 

Hens  and  roosters  I  would  sing. 

Heaps  of  cash  I’m  sure  they  bring. 

Not  too  young,  nor  yet  too  old, 

Not  too  near  for  coons  to  behold — 

Easy  feeders,  enormous  lay. 

Ta-ra-ra-ra  boom-de-aye. 

Sheep  farmers  in  Scotland  and  northern  England  are  having  hard 
times  this  year.  Prices  are  low,  while  the  cost  of  production  has  in¬ 
creased.  Mutton  and  wool  are  sent  free  to  England  from  almost  every 
other  country  under  the  sun,  while  the  cost  of  food  s:uffs  increases 
and  rents  are  held  up.  As  an  Instance  of  the  depression  In  prices 
we  are  told  of  a  Scotch  farmer  who  sent  some  lambs  to  market  on  the 
day  his  wife  sent  a  crate  of  poultry.  The  poultry  brought  60  cents  a 
head,  while  the  lambs  brought  only  56  cents  !  The  hen  has  nearly 
always  headed  the  list  of  profitable  farm  stock,  though  it  is  only  now 
and  then  that  she  can  prove  it. 
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The  United  States  Pure  Food 
Exposition. 


The  actuaries  and  statisticians  of  the  life  insurance 
companies  tell  us  that  the  average  duration  of  human 
life  is  increasing  steadily,  and  the  opinion  prevails 
among  many  scientific  men  that  under  proper  condi¬ 
tions,  we  ought  to  round  out  a  full  century  before  we 
are  gathered  to  our  fathers.  Be  the  latter  as  it  may, 
there  is  no  doubt  of  the  truth  of  the  former.  Two 
general  causes  exist  for  this — better  and  more  abund¬ 
ant  food  and  wiser  sanitary  regulations  coupled  with 
a  steady  elimination  of  the  barbarities  of  ancient  med¬ 
ical  practice — the  bleeding  and  heroic  dosing  that  once 
seemed  so  proper. 

How  to  live — what  to  eat — are  all  engrossing  ques¬ 
tions  nowadays.  How  intensely  they  interest  the 
public  can  be  gathered  by  a  visit  to  the  United  States 
Pure  Food  Exposition,  which  has  been  drawing  great 
crowds  all  through  this  month  of  October  at  the  Mad¬ 
ison  Square  Garden.  There  is  nothing  to  be  seen  there 
but  food  and  drink  and  yet  it  is  a  wonderful  success. 

A  Rural  representative  wandered  through  the  main 
hall,  note  book  in  hand,  thinking  its  faraway  readers 
would  like  to  know  something  of  the  various  edibles 
and  potables  there  shown. 

Heinz  &  Co.,  of  Pittsburg,  have  a  large  booth  in 
which  they  make  a  bewildering  show  of  pickles,  cat¬ 
sups,  olives,  vinegar,  etc.  Scliepp’s  Cocoanut  is  well 
known  to  our  readers.  His  booth  was  tastefully  ar¬ 
ranged,  showing  the  cocoanut  in  all  stages,  with  its 
outer  coat,  with  its  jacket  off,  and  finally  prepared  for 
the  table. 

“  What  have  you  to  say  about  your  goods  ?  ”  said 
The  Rural  to  a  young  lady  who  was  looking  pleas¬ 
antly  at  him  from  a  booth  which  bore  the  sign  “  W. 
G.  Dean  &  Son,  New  York,  Ardenter  Mustard. 

“  We  make  and  sell  the  very  best  preparation  of 
mustard  on  the  market.  Would  you  like  to  look  at 
the  raw  material?” 

The  reporter  thought  he  would.  He  was  shown 
the  different  kinds  of  seed,  the  seed  after  being 
crushed,  the  crushed  seed  after  it  had  been  subjected 
to  hydraulic  pressure  which  removes  the  oil  and  the 
water,  and  finally  the  perfected  goods.  The  oil  is 
used  for  medicinal  purposes  after  extraction. 

“  Try  a  hot  cake,  sah  ?  Hot,  all  hot !  Made  from  de 
celebrated  Lea’s  Brandywine  Corn  Meal,  from  Wil¬ 
mington,  in  old  Delaware.  Hab  one,  sah  ?  ” 

This  from  one  of  a  group  of  dainty,  white-capped, 
white-aproned  colored  gentlemen,  who  were  flourish¬ 
ing  their  turners  over  a  gas-heated  griddle.  In  the 
background  were  great  stacks  of  their  product  in 
packages.  We  accepted  the  invitation,  and,  dropping 
a  hot  cake  on  a  sheet  of  manilla  paper  in  his  hand,  he 
deftly  buttered  it,  sprinkled  it  with  powdered  sugar 
and  handed  it  with  a  Chesterfieldian  bow,  meanwhile 
singing  its  praises  in  no  stinted  manner.  The  cake 
was  delicious,  and  we  shall  add  that  product  to  our 
bill-of-fare.  It  is  said  to  make  the  finest  of  Indian 
pone,  gems  and  muffins. 

Pettijohn’s  Breakfast  Food  is  a  wheat  food  of  com¬ 
paratively  recent  introduction.  It  was  not  new,  how¬ 
ever,  to  The  Rural  man,  who  has  used  it  in  his  family 
for  months  and  finds  it  the  best  of  its  class. 

“  Big  Four  ”  were  represented  by  Nelson  Morris  & 
Co.  with  samples  of  lard,  beef  tea,  etc.,  and  by  Armour 
with  his  beef  extract,  doubtless  very  creditable  goods, 
but  one  never  knows.  Men  who  will  make  and  sell 
hog  butter  can  never  succeed  in  inspiring  the  public 
with  any  great  confidence  in  the  quality  of  their  other 
products,  and  if  we  wanted  to  buy  beef  tea,  we  should 
try  Liebig’s. 

“  What  about  Cottolene  ?”  said  The  Rural  to  the 
young  lady  who  was  in  charge. 

“  It  is  the  very  finest - ” 

“  Oh,  yes,  we  know  all  about  that.  That  is  the  same 
little  story  which  we  get  at  every  stand.  Please  omit 
the  adjectives  and  tell  us  what  it  is.” 

“  Oh,  certainly,”  with  an  offended  air.  “Cottolene 
is  a  preparation  of  refined  cotton-seed  oil,  with  enough 
beef  suet  added  to  harden  it  a  little.  It  is  designed  to 
supplant  lard  for  all  purposes  where  lard  is  used,  and 
to  be  used  in  the  place  of  butter  where  butter  is  used 
for  shortening,  etc.  It  is  perfectly  wholesome — made 
by  Fairbanks  &  Co.,  Chicago.” 

“Thank  you,”  said  The  Rural,  “that  is  a  very 
lucid  account,  and  we  will  tell  our  readers  that  Cotto¬ 
lene  is  all  that  is  claimed  for  it — very  much  superior 
to  and  more  wholesome  than  lard.” 

Near  this  was  a  booth  in  which  the  Union  Oil  Com¬ 
pany  of  Providence  show  their  salad  and  cooking  oils — 
pure,  refined  cotton-seed  oil,  and  sold  as  such.  It  is 
not  labeled  “  Olive,”  and,  for  most  purposes,  is  doubt¬ 


less  an  excellent,  wholesome  and  economical  substi¬ 
tute. 

One  of  the  finest  booths  in  the  exhibition  is  that  of 
Messrs.  Gordon  &  Dilwortli,  of  5G3  Greenwich  street, 
New  York.  They  put  up  a  large  and  complete  assort¬ 
ment  of  canned  fruits,  jams,  jellies,  preserves,  canned 
and  spiced  meats,  puddings,  capers,  olives  and  almost 
everything  in  such  lines.  Their  goods  have  a  special 
value  to  those  who  are  careful  of  their  health.  Gordon 
&  Dilworth  use  no  drugs — no  salicylic  acid,  boracic  acid 
or  chemicals  of  any  kind  enter  into  the  composition  of 
any  of  their  preparations — they  are  pure  and  whole¬ 
some.  (To  be  continued.) 

How  To  Buy  Cattle  Foods. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  is  in  frequent  receipt  of 
letters  from  its  readers,  who  do  not  understand  why  it 
is  that  they  cannot  buy  bran,  middlings,  etc.,  at  or 
about  the  prices  at  which  we  quote  them.  We  begin 
this  week  the  publication  of  a  new  and  more  explicit 
market  report  of  these  things,  and  will  try  to  make 
the  method  of  buying  them  intelligible.  These  prices 
are  furnished  us  by  Messrs,  H.  J.  Coon  &  Co.,  of 
Buffalo  and  Chicago,  a  concern  to  whom  orders  may 
be  sent  at  any  time,  either  by  mail  or  telegraph.  And 
now  for  the  details. 

The  prices  quoted  are  for  car  load  lots.  To  know 
how  much  bran  will  cost,  you  have  simply  to  add  to 
the  quoted  price  the  amount  designated  as  necessary 
for  freight.  If  for  instance,  bran  is  quoted  at  $14  per 
ton  and  you  wish  a  ton  sent  to  Boston  or  to  points 
where  Boston  rates  prevail,  you  would  simply  have  to 
add  $2.40,  making  the  bran  cost  you  at  your  station 
$10.40  per  ton.  Of  course,  these  quotations  vary  from 
day  to  day  and  the  quotations  of  The  Rural  are  sev¬ 
eral  days  old  when  they  reach  our  readers.  But,  as 
a  rule,  the  variations  are  not  great  and  one  can  always 
get  them  exact  by  asking  for  them  by  telegraph — a 
trifling  expense  when  the  size  of  the  deal  is  taken  into 
consideration.  You  order  a  car  load  of  bran,  let  us 
say.  The  dealer  ships  it  to  you  at  the  price  which 
prevails  when  the  order  is  received,  or  which  has  been 
sent  you.  A  sight  draft  for  the  amount  accompanied 
by  a  bill  of  lading  is  sent  to  your  nearest  bank.  You 
call  at  the  bank,  pay  the  draft,  when  the  bill  of  lading 
is  given  you,  which  you  take  to  the  railroad,  present, 
and  receive  your  consignment. 

This  concern  will  send  mixed  car  loads,  by  special 
arrangement,  the  details  of  which  can  be  arranged  by 
correspondence.  Letters  addressed  to  the  firm  either 
at  Buffalo  or  Chicago  will  reach  them  without  further 
detail. 

Hominy  chop  or  hominy  feed,  which  some  of  our 
readers  have  inquired  about,  comes  from  the  mills 
where  hominy  is  made.  Its  quality  varies  widely,  as 
coming  from  the  best  of  corn  or  from  an  inferior 
article.  The  flinty  portion  of  the  corn  is  taken  for  the 
hominy  and  the  floury  portions,  hull,  etc.,  go  for 
hominy  feed.  It  is  a  soft  feed  and  it  should  be  kept  in 
a  dry  place.  If  in  bags,  they  should  not  be  left  in 
piles  together,  as  the  hominy  will  heat  and  spoil.  If 
in  bins,  it  needs  handling,  shoveling  over  frequently 
for  the  same  reason.  It  is  a  good  feed,  when  properly 
cared  for. 

We  hope  all  who  are  interested  will  make  a  note  of 
the  points  given  above,  so  that  we  shall  not  have  them 
writing  in  the  course  of  a  week  or  two,  asking  for  the 
information  here  given.  If  any  additional  information 
is  needed,  we  will  cheerfully  supply  it. 

Thorough  Preparation  Insures 
Good  Results. 

I  was  interested  last  spring  in  watching  a  painstak¬ 
ing  German  who  lives  near  me  plant  his  garden.  To 
be  sure  it  was  planted  mostly  to  potatoes,  but  the 
thoroughness  with  which  the  work  was  done  couldn't 
but  insure  a  good  crop  if  anything  like  favorable  con¬ 
ditions  prevailed.  The  soil  was  naturally  heavy,  but 
it  was  in  fine  condition  to  work.  Then  it  was  care¬ 
fully  and  deeply  plowed,  one  horse  being  put  on  to 
finish  up  around  the  edges  so  as  to  get  closer  to  the 
fence  than  was  possible  with  two.  After  harrowing, 
the  one-horse  plow  was  again  brought  into  requisition, 
the  ground  furrowed  out  for  the  potatoes,  and  the 
furrow  around  the  outside  cleaned  out  that  good  drain¬ 
age  might  be  afforded. 

He  then  scattered  fertilizer  liberally  in  the  trenches, 
and  with  the  thickly  branched  top  of  an  old  evergreen 
tree  drawn  backward  and  forward  by  hand,  he  incor¬ 
porated  the  fertilizer  thoroughly  with  the  soil.  The 
seed  pieces  of  potatoes  were  then  dropped  at  even  dis¬ 
tances  apart,  and  carefully  covered  with  the  mellow¬ 
est  of  soil.  The  rake  and  hoe  were  brought  into  requis¬ 
ition  to  trim  up  the  edges  and  smooth  off  the  surface. 
As  much  time  was  consumed  on  this  small  plot  as 
many  farmers  would  spend  on  a  half  acre,  but  when 
finished  it  was  as  mellow  as  an  ash  heap,  and  as  smooth 
as  the  floor.  I  remember  now  the  luxuriant  growth 
and  heavy  yield  of  this  same  plot  last  summer,  and  I 


surmise  that  similar  painstaking  was  the  cause.  We 
often  wonder  at  the  success  attained  by  certain  in¬ 
dividuals  ;  it  may  be  in  agricultural,  mechanical,  or 
intellectual  pursuits.  Did  we  know  the  thorough 
preparation,  the  careful  plowing  and  harrowing,  the 
strict  attention  to  minutest  details,  the  severe  mental 
application,  the  burning  of  the  midnight  oil  for 
months,  perhaps  for  years,  we  might  cease  to  wonder. 
Results  accomplished  show  so  much  more  plainly  than 
efforts  made.  We  see  and  enjoy  the  perfected  fruit, 
but  fail  to  realize  the  persistent,  continuous  struggle 
put  forth  to  produce  it.  We  admire  the  beautiful 
mechanism  of  the  perfected  machine,  but  fail  to  esti¬ 
mate  the  amount  of  brain  power  expended  to  accom¬ 
plish  the  result.  We  respect  and  honor  a  noble  speci¬ 
men  of  manhood,  especially  a  self-made  one,  but  do 
we  remember  the  years  of  struggle  which  are  the 
price  ?  Thoroughness  pays.  v.  H-  v. 

Business  Bits. 

Any  one  wishing  to  buy  a  steam  boiler  for  heating  water  or  cooking 
feed  can  secure  just  what  ho  wants  by  addressing  J.  K.  Uurlnton  & 

Co.,  Des  Moines.  Iowa. 

John  W.  Douglas,  57  Rcekman  Street,  Now  York  makes  an  excel¬ 
lent  combination  ladder  which  can  be  used  for  three  different  pur¬ 
poses.  It  Is  a  good  thing.  Send  for  a  circular. 

O.  II.  Alexander  writes:  “The  Snowtlake  and  Garfield  Potatoes 
are  fetching  $1  per  bushel  at  our  station,  40  cents  higher  than  any 
other  variety  for  the  Boston  market.  No  doubt  they  are  the  finest 
able  potatoes  In  the  world.” 

Intending  buyers  of  well-bred  Jersey  cattle  will  do  well  to  consult 
the  advertisement,  elsewhere  In  this  Issue,  of  Ayer  &  McKinney,  who 
offer  to  sell  by  mull,  some  of  their  stock.  At  tlielr  recent  auction  sale, 
which  was  Interfered  with  by  a  storm,  most  of  the  animals  sold 
brought  good  prices.  Send  for  their  catalogue  and  make  your  bids  by 
mall.  There  Is  no  danger  of  getting  a  poor  animal  In  this  famous  herd. 

Selling  Well.—"  You  never  see  a  farmer  when  he  wants  to  sell 
a  horse  put  some  old  harness  on  and  then  hitch  him  to  an  old  ram¬ 
shackle  milk  wagon;  If  he  has  something  bettor,  he  always  uses  It. 
And  you  have  known  Instances,  no  doubt,  where  ho  would  borrow  a 
nice  buggy  and  harness  to  show  his  horse  In.”  So  says  H.  S.  Mathson 
and  he  tells  the  truth.  People  use  the  eye,  nose,  mouth  and  heart  In 
buying  goods. 

Tiie  “Perfection”  Mill  Is  made  by  Leonard  I).  Harrison,  New 
Haven,  Conn.  The  founder  of  this  business  received  his  first  patent 
in  1851— now  those  grinding  mills  are  In  use  everywhere.  They  are 
very  simple,  there  are  but  few  parts  and  they  have  large  grinding 
capacity.  Tills  company  has  so  much  faith  In  their  mills  that  they 
will  send  one  on  trial  to  any  respo  slble  man.  Send  for  and  rend 
their  catalogue. 

A  Veteran  Reaper.— I  have  a  Canton,  Ohio,  combined  reaping  and 
mowing  machine,  bought  for  the  season  of  18(11),  and  It  cut  In  each  of 
several  seasons  more  than  100  acres  of  wheat  and  80  of  hay  and  clover 
seed.  For  the  last  10  seasons  I  have  used  It  only  for  mowing.  This 
season  It  has  cut  40  acres,  and  Is  now  In  fair  running  order,  and  I  think 
It  will  last  at  least  live  more  seasons  for  mowing.  A  mowing  machine 
should  mow  at  least  1,500  acres,  without  any  repairs  of  the  gearing  o 
bearings.  s.  M.  bowman. 

A  friend  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker  asks  us  about  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  the  Beethoven  Organ  Co.,  Washington,  N.  J.,  whose  adver¬ 
tisement  is  running  In  our  columns.  Wo  are  pleased  to  say  that  the 
company  Is  perfectly  responsible  and  will  do  just  what  It  promises. 
We  are  personally  acquainted  with  some  of  Its  officials,  and  their 
names  are  enough  to  assure  fair  dealings.  The  golden-tonod  reeds 
used  exclusively  by  this  company  were  awarded  the  grand  diploma  by 
the  most  competent  musical  judges  in  the  world,  at  the  last  World's 
Fair,  London,  and  we  believe  the  prices  are  below  the  average  for  the 
same  quality  of  Instruments.  No  home  should  be  without  a  musical 
Instrument,  and,  whether  you  want  one  of  this  company’s  make  or 
not.  It  will  be  well  to  send  for  their  large  catalogue,  which  contains 
much  valuable  information  In  reference  to  both  pianos  and  organs. 

Wiiat  About  This?— If  half  the  vineyards  of  the  country  were 
rooted  out  and  seeded  down  to  grass,  the  owners  would  be  better  off 
and  the  remaining  vines  might  yield  a  fair  compensation  for  the  care 
and  labor  bestowed  on  them.  As  it  Is,  the  ordinary  laborers  In  such 
places  are  better  paid  for  their  services  thantthelr  employers.  In 
other  branches  of  Industry  the  selling  prices  of  the  products  are 
regulated  by  the  cost  of  the  articles,  but  not  so  with  the  products  of 
the  soli.  The  demand  settles  the  pri.  es  for  these,  and  the  bulk  of  the 
profits  go  into  the  hands  of  non-producers.  If  this  fact  Is  doubted  or 
disputed,  let  me  ask  how  many  fruit  growers  or  farmers  you  know 
who  have  grown  rich  in  the  business  during  the  last  15  or  20  years  ?  On 
the  other  hand,  how  many  have  acquired  this  distinction  In  other 
pursuits  ?  E.  WILLIAMS. 

The  Fruit  Growers’ Union  of  Atlantic  County,  N.  J.,  is  one  of  the 
model  cooperative  associations  of  the  United  States.  It  was  organ¬ 
ized  In  1807  and  reorganized  and  Incorporated  in  1888.  It  has  a  member¬ 
ship  of  574  and  has  Issued  4,196  shares.  Its  object  is  to  protect  the 
grower,  obtain  the  best  possible  prices  for  his  fruit,  attend  to  the 
shipment  and  sale  of  his  products,  and  supply  him  with  necessities  at 
a  nominal  figure  above  actual  cost.  On  January  1  last  the  stock  of 
merchandise  on  hand  In  the  society’s  store  amounted  to  $24,049.57, 
while  the  total  amount  of  mercantile  business  transacted  In  the 
establishment  last  year  reached  $114,861.  The  society  relieves  the  In 
dividual  fruit  grower  absolutely  of  all  responsibility  and  annoyance 
In  the  matter  of  shipments.  Every  night  during  the  season  a  train  of 
fruit  cars  for  the  markets  of  the  Northern  and  Eastern  States  pulls 
out  of  Hammonton.  A  telegraph  operator  is  stationed  In  the  ware¬ 
house  and  receives  quotations  and  prices  of  berries  and  fruits  In 
Philadelphia,  New  York.  Boston,  Providence  and  other  cities.  Each 
commission  merchant  handling  the  Union’s  fruit,  wires  prices,  sales 
and  demand  every  day.  This  Is  printed  In  form  of  a  bulletin,  and 
messengers  on  bicycles  or  on  horseback  deliver  one  dally  to  each 
grower  who  is  a  member  of  the  society. — Farm  Journal. 

A  Big  Hay  Problem.— This  “sum”  Is  propounded  by  a  reader  in 
Oregon.  We  would  like  to  have  our  readers  try  It.  “  Is  there  any  way 
of  taking  up  the  rope  of  a  hay  fork  other  than  drawing  it  straight  out. 
My  barn  is  200  feet  by  60.  There  is  a  place  to  take  up  hay  5J  feet 
from  each  end,  so  that  it  Is  delivered  50  feet  both  ways  from  the 
opening.  To  fill  center  and  sides  there  Is  a  tilting  table  built  on 
flanged  wheels,  which  moves  the  entire  length  of  the  barn  and  we 
place  it  between  the  posts  and  shoot  the  hay  to  the  sides.  The  barn 
Is  50  feet  from  the  floor  to  the  hay  carriage,  so  a  horse  has  to  travel 
150  feet  to  deliver  at  the  extremities.  Now  what  I  want  is  some  device 
to  take  up  the  rope  as  fast  as  drawing  it  directly;  also  some  way  of 
always  being  sure  of  a  forkful  in  short  hay.  I  have  lately  used  a 
grapple  fork,  but  have  not  found  It  to  work  to  my  satisfaction,  I  find 
that  in  delivering  on  to  the  table  It  was  a  hard  job  to  keep  the  fork 
from  making  a  twirl  so  as  to  wrap  my  trip  rope,  and  I  have  been 
obliged  to  use  a  guy  rope  to  hold  it  from  turning.  When  the  hay  loads 
properly  we  can  put  In  many  a  ton  without  taking  a  look  at  it,  but 
when  anything  goes  wrong— when  the  hay  Is  too  short  or  the  fork 
loads  badly— the  work  is  slow.  Can  any  one  give  me  a  plan  for  avoid¬ 
ing  these  troubles?  F.  J,  C. 


The  Sciences. — The  article  on  teaching  the  sciences 
in  the  common  schools,  is  decidedly  aggressive.  There 
have  been  many  to  champion  the  cause  of  science  in 
elementary  work,  but  few  who  would  throw  out 
grammar  for  the  sake  of  putting  in  geology,  for  in¬ 
stance.  Dr.  Groff  has  occupied  prominent  positions 
with  regard  to  the  school  work  in  Pennsylvania,  and 
no  doubt  has  a  good  foundation  for  his  assertions. 
Putting  aside  their  own  capacity  (or  lack  of  it)  for 
teaching  the  sciences,  we  wonder  how  this  question 
looks  to  the  teachers  now  at  work  in  the  schools. 

A  Youthful  Aspirant. — A  school  girl  of  16,  who 
doesn’t  want  her  name  published  because  she  doesn’t 
wish  hfir  friends  to  know  about  it,  sends  some  matter 
for  publication.  We  like  the  girls  who  t?*}/  to  do  some¬ 
thing  ;  such  girls  are  wanted.  But  the  first  things 
for  this  one  to  try  harder  to  learn  are  spelling  and 
grammar  ;  because  seven  mistakes  in  spelling  and  one 
in  grammar  on  a  single  page,  besides  five  erasures, 
do  not  make  it  look  well  to  the  editors. 

In  One  Part  of  Texas. 

I  LIKE  The  R.  N.-Y.  very  much,  still  it  does  not  seem 
as  great  to  me  as  did  the  old  Moore’s  Rural  New- 
Yorker  that  came  regularly  when  I  was  a  child  on  my 
father’s  farm  ;  but  the  difference  is  in  me.  The  paper 
is  better  than  then,  I  know,  for  but  recently  I  destroyed 
some  old  copies,  first  comparing  them  I  wish  such 
helpful  papers  could  go  into  every  Texas  farm  house, 
but,  alas !  many  of  our  farmers  and  their  families 
would  not  read  them ;  for  Texas  has  not  only  many 
fine  farms,  beautiful  ranches,  good  homes,  but  it  also 
has  many  places  where  human  beings  stay,  but  where 
they  have  seemingly  no  aspirations  for  a  better  life. 
This  is  a  land  of  plenty.  It  takes  so  little  work  to 
provide  the  necessary  food  for  existence  and  so  few 
clothes  to  cover  nakedness  that  the  lazy  man  lives 
here  very  easily.  However,  a  vast  army  of  hustling, 
wideawake  farmers  are  coming  into  our  land.  It  is  no 
longer  cotton  and  steers  only,  but  diversified  farming 
that  is  to  make  bread  and  clothes,  and  we  hope  books, 
for  these  Western  youngsters. 

Here  every  one  came  from  somewhere  !  We  are  a 
mixed  lot  of  people  from  Iowa,  Illinois,  Virginia, 
Colorado,  Pennsylvania,  Germany  and  Russia  In  our 
section  there  is  no  more  open  land;  everything  is  fenced 
and  changes  are  coming  rapidly.  The  oldest  native 
isn't  old  enough  to  vote  yet. 

Naturally,  in  this  crude  and  mixed  society  there  is 
less  of  culture,  less  of  mental  discipline,  than  in  older 
communities ;  but  we  hear  that  only  a  little  while 
ago  our  fertile  fields,  beautiful  rose  gardens,  orchards 
and  vineyards  were  known  only  to  the  armed  cowboy 
and  the  bellowing,  lusty  Texas  steer.  To-day  the 
cowboy  takes  pride  in  a  home,  plows  his  fields,  rides 
n  his  covered  carriage  and  runs  a  steam  thrasher. 
His  children  will  go  to  college ;  and  so  the  world  is 
gradually  made  over. 

There  is  work  for  just  such  helpful,  ennobling 
papers  as  The  Rural  New-Yorker  all  over  our  land, 
our  great  rolling  Texas  land. 

I  did  not  mean  to  say  so  much  of  our  people.  This 
year  Clay  County  is  blessed  with  abundant  crops — all 
but  peaches.  Oats  roll  out  40  bushels  to  the  acre, 
wheat  25  to  30.  Corn  is  being  cut  and  shocked  and  the 
yield  is  fine.  We  have  had  an  unusually  dry  year  too, 
the  floods  none  of  them  touching  us. 

MRS.  K.  E.  SPANGLER. 

Our  Schools. 

WOULD  suggest  that  the  question  of  introducing 
the  elements  of  natural  history  sciences  into  the 
district  schools  be  taken  up.  I  am  led  to  this  by  the 
recent  action  of  the  College  Association  of  the  New 
England  States.  This  body  of  learned  men  declared 
that  the  elements  of  botany,  zoology,  geology  and 
chemistry  ought  to  be  taught  in  all  elementary  schools. 
Why  not,  and  especially,  why  not  in  country  schools, 
where  these  subjects  are  of  such  prime  importance  ? 

The  answer  to  the  question  is  that  teachers  are  not 
prepared  to  teach  these  subjects,  and  without  some 
preparation  they  cannot  teach  them.  Teachers  have 
a  good  knowledge  of  arithmetic,  grammar,  geography, 
etc.,  but,  as  a  rule,  know  nothing  at  all  about  the 
sciences  above  named.  A  second  reason  is  that  teachers 
generally  do  not  know  how  to  teach  the  natural  his¬ 
tory  sciences.  They  try  to  teach  them  from  books, 
while  they  must  be  taught  from  objects.  It  is  utterly 
impossible  to  teach  a  knowledge  of  plants,  animals  or 
stones  and  soils  from  books ;  yet  the  teachers  of 
to-day  have,  as  a  rule,  only  a  book  knowledge  of 
plants,  animals  and  rocks.  That  is,  they  know  noth¬ 
ing  about  them,  and  can  teach  nothing  of  them. 

I  affirm  that  the  time  has  come  for  an  advance. 


Children  should  be  taught  to  read,  write  and  the  fun¬ 
damental  rules  of  arithmetic,  and  be  at  once  intro¬ 
duced  to  the  sciences.  Grammar  should  be  abolished 
from  country  schools,  or  taught  only  in  connection 
with  the  reading  lessons.  Two-thirds  of  the  time  spent 
on  arithmetic  is  utterly  wasted.  More  than  half  the 
time  given  to  geography  is  wasted.  All  the  time  given 
to  grammar  is  thrown  away.  There  is  time  for  the 
sciences.  But  teachers  must  be  prepared  to  teach 
sciences,  which  can  only  be  when  they  are  properly 
instructed  themselves  in  our  training  and  normal 
schools.  As  it  is,  all  the  science  many  of  our  teachers 
have  ever  received  is  13  weeks  in  text-book  physiology. 
They  have  had  no  botany,  zoology  or  geology  at  all. 
All  this  must  be  changed.  The  normal  schools  must 
awake  to  the  needs  of  the  times.  The  studies  of  the 
past  are  not  altogether  the  ones  needed  to-day. 

GEO.  G.  GROFF,  M.  D. 

Cake  Making  for  Beginners. 

U  OW  well  I  remember  my  early  attempts  at  cake 
-I  A  making.  The  excellent  cooks  with  whom  I  was 
surrounded  gave  me  their  recipes  where  half  cupfuls 
and  quarter  cupfuls  of  this  and  that  were  called  for, 
and  I  was  shown  that  half  a  cupful  meant  about  “  so 
much,”  indicating  by  a  finger  pointing  to  the  side  of 
the  cup.  After  repeated  failures  from  incorrect  guess¬ 
ing,  I  found  that  a  certain  wine  glass  four  times  full 
would  fill  the  usual  measuring  cup.  Here  were  my 
quarters  with  all  due  accuracy.  The  thirds  were  deter¬ 
mined  with  a  tablespoon. 

A  beginner  should  be  taught  the  necessity  of  accu- 
racy.  rl  here  should  be  no  appeals  to  “  her  own  judg¬ 
ment,”  for  she  lacks  experience  and  must  work  by  ac¬ 
tual  measure.  The  first  thing  to  be  considered  in 
cake  making,  as  in  all  branches  of  cookery,  is  the 
range.  All  the  drafts  and  dampers  must  be  studied, 
and  cause  and  effect  well  understood.  The  fuel  must 
be  good,  too,  to  insure  perfect  results.  Many  another- 
w  ise  delicious  production  has  been  spoiled  by  a  stick 
of  wood  too  much  or  too  little,  or  an  injudicious  use  of 
coal.  Coal  gives  a  steadier,  more  reliable  heat  than 
wood,  and  is  preferred  by  those  who  have  used  both. 

The  materials  used  in  cooking  must  also  be  the 
best  to  attain  perfect  results.  Cheap  baking  powders, 
low-grade  flour  and  sugar  and  “  cooking  ”  butter 
should  never  be  used  in  cakes.  Eggs,  too,  should  be  as 
fresh  as  for  the  table. 

System  in  cake  making  saves  as  much  time  and  labor 
as  it  does  in  other  branches  of  domestic  economy. 
First  grease  the  cake  tins,  using  sweet  lard  in  prefer¬ 
ence  to  butter,  as  it  does  not  burn  so  easily.  Line  the 
tins  with  oiled  paper.  Measure  the  sugar  and  put  it 
into  a  large  earthen  bowl.  Measure  the  flour  and  bak¬ 
ing  powder  and  sift  them  together  into  a  pan  and  in 
cold  weather  set  in  a  warm  place.  Measure  the  butter 
and  let  it  soften  near  the  fire.  Provide  two  bowls  and 
break  the  eggs  separately,  beating  the  whites  first, 
then  the  yolks.  Provide  yourself  with  a  large  spoon, 
a  teaspoon,  the  required  flavoring  and  a  knife. 

By  this  time  the  butter  will  be  softened  and  it  may 
be  put  with  the  sugar  and,  unless  boiling  water  is  re¬ 
quired,  the  milk  or  water  may  be  measured  in  the  cup. 

If  the  ingredients  are  measured  in  this  order  the  same 
cup  may  be  used  for  all,  and  thus  much  washing  of 
dishes  be  saved. 

Cooks  differ  in  regard  to  mixing  cakes,  but  unless 
the  wrists  are  very  strong,  it  is  much  easier  to  beat 
the  dough  with  the  hand.  I  need  not  mention  the 
careful  cleaning  and  brushing  which  should  be  given 
the  finger  nails  nor  the  washing  of  the  hands. 

Stir  the  butter  and  sugar  together  until  light  and 
creamy,  then  add  the  yolks  of  the  eggs  with  the  milk 
or  water.  Cake  is  whiter  if  water  is  used.  Beat  until 
mixed  and  add  half  of  the  flour  ;  when  this  is  beaten 
in  add  the  remainder  of  the  flour  with  the  whites  of 
the  eggs.  Now  add  the  flavoring  and  the  cake  is  ready 
for  the  tins.  If  the  rule  is  large  two  or  more  kinds 
of  cake  may  be  had  from  one  mixing  by  varying  the 
flavoring,  using  fruit  or  nutmeats  in  part  or  baking  a 
part  in  layers  and  the  remainder  in  a  loaf. 

Stove  manufacturers  have  neglected  one  item  which 
would  be  of  inestimable  value  to  young  cooks.  Every 
oven  should  be  supplied  with  a  thermometer.  Lacking 
that,  the  heat  of  the  oven  may  be  tested  by  a  bit  of 
paper  or  a  pinch  of  flour.  If  they  are  brown  in  less 
than  five  minutes  the  oven  is  too  hot.  If  the  cake 
begins  to  brown  too  rapidly,  a  piece  of  paper  over  the 
top  moderates  the  heat,  and  if  a  little  more  heat  is  re¬ 
quired  at  one  point  than  another  a  hole  may  be  cut  in 
the  paper.  Most  cakes  may  be  tried  with  a  broom 
splint.  If  it  comes  out  free  from  moisture  the  cake  is 
done.  Some  delicate  cakes  will  never  endure  this 
trial,  however,  and  with  them  time  must  tell  the  story 


for  the  greater  part,  though  they  show  by  a  slight 
drawing  away  from  the  edges  of  the  tin  when  they 
are  cooked.  Cake  should  be  set  in  a  warm  place,  free 
from  drafts,  for  a  few  minutes  after  it  is  removed 
from  the  oven,  and  it  should  be  taken  from  the  tins 
and  the  paper  linings  be  loosened  before  it  is  cold. 
Cake  will  keep  longer  if  wrapped  in  waxed  paper 
after  it  is  thoroughly  cold. 

Raisins  and  currants  for  cake  should  be  cleaned  and 
dried  when  brought  from  the  grocer’s ;  they  are  then 
ready  at  a  moment  s  notice.  The  easiest  way  to  clean 
currants  is  to  dredge  them  with  flour,  then  rub  thor¬ 
oughly  with  the  hands  for  some  minutes.  Sift 
through  a  coarse  meal  sieve,  which  removes  the  flour 


and  most  of  the  stems  and  dirt ;  then  wash  thoroughly 
and  dry  in  a  warm  oven,  on  a  sieve.  If  the  fruit, 
after  cleaning,  is  put  into  glass  cans  while  hot,  and 
securely  covered,  there  need  be  no  anxiety  about  in¬ 


spice  cake  is  a  welcome  addition.  They  must  be 
used  dry  and  will  be  found  sufficiently  soaked  when 
the  cake  is  cut.  g.  a.  little. 


The  Family  Marketing. 

rT''HE  ladv  of  the  house  ought  to  be  the  food  pro- 

A  vider,  and  if  she  makes  a  study  of  it,  she  can 
save  in  many  ways.  One  rule  first,  last  and  all  the 
time  is,  Beware  of  charging.”  A  book  is  convenient, 
but  mistakes  are  common  and  credit  makes  one  a  slave 
to  the  grocer.  With  the  money  in  hand  and  a 
knowledge  of  prices,  one  can  go  here  and  there. 
Perhaps  one  man  makes  a  specialty  of  butter,  in  which 
he  deals  largely,  and  is  thus  able  to  sell  a  good  article 
for  a  cent  or  two  a  pound  less  than  others.  Another 
sells  meats  reasonably,  and  so  on. 

It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  know  the  differ¬ 
ent  cuts  of  meat  and  how  to  judge  poultry.  Some  of 
the  small  stores  on  side  streets,  if  one  can  choose  her 
cuts,  will  furnish  good  meats  for  several  cents  per 
pound  cheaper.  These  smaller  stores  don’t  have  to 
pay  large  rents  and  many  clerks,  and  can  afford  to  be 
reasonable.  But  many  women  say,  “  We  can’t  pay 
cash  down,  we  get  our  money  once  a  week  or  a  month, 
pay  up  for  the  past  quarter,  and  have  barely  a  cent 
left.”  There  will  always  be  “barely  a  cent  left,” 
unless  one  sternly  begins  cash  payments.  I  was  a 
victim  to  “charging  ”  for  years.  My  weekly  sum  for 
household  table  expenses  for  a  family  of  six  was  $10. 
Out  of  that  it  was  expected  that  I  should  pay  for  my 
clothes,  incidentals,  etc  Every  Monday  morning  I 
paid  the  last  week’s  grocer's  bill,  and  it  averaged $9. 50. 
Sometimes  the  balance  was  on  the  wrong  side,  and  I 
commenced  the  week  fifty  cents  or  a  dollar  in  debt. 
It  was  like  lifting  one  foot  and  cleaning  off  the  mud, 
only  to  plunge  in  again  deeper  than  ever.  One  Mon¬ 
day  morning  I  turned  over  a  new  leaf.  Without  pay¬ 
ing  my  weekly  bill,  I  went  to  other  stores,  selected 
carefully  and  paid  for  my  purchases  on  the  spot.  At 
the  end  of  the  week  I  had  paid  out  $8.50  for  provis¬ 
ions,  leaving  $1.50  for  my  old  bill.  I  was  delighted 
and  in  a  month  the  bill  was  paid  from  money  saved 
by  the  cash  system.  I  have  never  had  a  “  charge  ” 
since,  and  my  family  say  the  food  has  been  of  better 
quality  and  greater  variety,  and  I  have  been  aston¬ 
ished  at  what  the  savings  from  that  weekly  $10  could 
do  in  added  comforts  and  luxuries. 

There  is  another  reason  why  women  should  do  the 
marketing  :  it  is  a  charge  from  the  dreary  monotony 
of  kitchen  work.  Don't  say,  It’s  too  much  trouble 
to  dress.”  A  neat  calico— and  that  is  the  best  for 
housework— is  good  enough  for  the  morning’s  walk  to 
the  butcher  and  grocer.  Study  the  market  reports  in 
the  daily  papers.  Be  sure  you  are  posted  about  the 
best  “cuts”  at  the  butcher’s;  and,  above  all,  don’t 
have  a  charge.  sister  gracious. 

The  stomach  can  deal  with  a  drop 
when  it  cannot  deal  with  a  spoonful. 
Scott’s  Emulsion  is  cod-liver  oil  broken 


up  into  drops  invisibly  small ;  each  sep¬ 
arate  drop  is  wrapped  in  glycerine  so 
that  the  taste  is  lost. 


This  is  why  Scott’s  Emulsion  is  the 
easy  and  effectual  form  of  cod-liver  oil. 

Hypophosphites  of  lime  and  soda 
combine  in  tonic  effect  with  the  half- 
digested  oil. 

Let  us  send  you  a  book  on  it ;  free. 


Scott  &  Bowne,  Chemists,  132  South  5th  Avenue,  New  York. 

Your  druggist  keeps  Scott’s  Emulsion  of  cod-liver  oil— all  druggists 
everywhere  do  SI 


im 

What  Open  Eyes  See. 

For  Thanksgiving. — What  about  an 
“Open  Eyes”  page  for  the  Thanksgiving 
season  ?  Can  we  pick  up  enough  that  is 
of  best  quality  for  it  ? 

Autumn  Leaves. — I  wonder  if  our 
readers  know  how  nicely  autumn  leaves 
may  be  preserved  by  powdering  a  little 
resin  on  them,  and  then  glazing  them 
with  a  moderately  hot  sad-iron.  A  jaunt 
to  the  woods  to  gather  them  is  so  restful 
a  change  to  many  that,  if  Jack  Frost  pen¬ 
cils  them  nicely  this  fall — which  he  doesn't 
always  do — they  might  add  to  autumn’s 
pleasures  and  winter’s  cheer.  J.  h. 

Good  Remedies. — I  find  elder  juice 
rubbed  on  the  places  the  best  remedy 
for  the  poison  of  oak  and  ivy.  Cooking 
soda  is  also  good.  A  handful  of  elder 
leaves,  some  of  plantain  and  Jamestown 
weed,  stewed  in  lard,  with  laudanum 
added,  make  a  good  ointment  for  sores, 
piles,  etc.  Elder  flower  tea  is  good  for 
cramp  colic,  so  is  a  tablespoonful  of 
kerosene.  F.  v.  m. 

An  Adaptation. — Every  week  I  get 
some  new  idea  out  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  It 
is  such  a  help.  I've  already  begun  a  nur¬ 
sery  quilt  for  Christmas,  for  a  baby  neice. 

I  make  it  of  two  thicknesses  of  unbleached 
muslin  with  a  sheet  of  wadding  between. 
This  gives  it  a  little  warmth,  while  it  is 
light  enough  to  wash  easily,  inexpensive 
and  the  red  cotton  on  the  unbleached 
muslin  is  very  pretty.  Linen  I  could  not 
buy  here  and  the  muslin  I  have.  E.  E.  s. 

Civfc  Us  Something  New  is  the  re¬ 
quest  that  comes  from  every  editor  in 
these  days.  But  where  can  we  find  it  ? 
Let  us  skip  away  from  the  hackneyed  old 
subjects  of  housekeeping  and  cookery  and 
hunt  something  fresh.  For  instance, 
take  up  the  study  of  mental  telepathy,  as 
demonstrated  by  the  English  Society  of 
Psychical  Research,  and  be  convinced 
that  the  strange  things  that  take  place 
around  you  are  not  mere  concidences,  but 
simply  the  effect  of  mind  acting  upon 
mind.  If  all  the  “Open  Eyes”  would 
give  us  their  experiences  in  this  line 
what  pages  of  interesting  matter  might 
ensue  !  h.  mac  d. 

Cleanliness  Not  Disinfectants. — 

I  am  glad  to  see  that  a  high  medical 
authority  (New  York  Medical  Record) 
confirms  my  opinion  of  the  usual  house¬ 
hold  disinfectants.  It  declares  that  sul¬ 
phate  of  iron  in  solution,  zinc  and  salt 
solution,  corrosive  sublimate  solution  and 
sulphur  fumigation  are  alike  valueless 
for  killing  disease  germs,  and  concludes 
that  “  heat,  lime,  soft  soap  and  water  are 
the  only  disinfectants  which  at  present 
quite  escape  modern  criticism.”  I  keep 
every  place  around  the  premises  clean  at 
all  seasons,  using  lime,  soap  and  hot 
water,  and  never  fear  epidemics  of  any 
kind,  though  I  have  two  small  children. 
I  cannot  bear  the  odor  of  chloride  of  lime, 
and  am  glad  it  is  not  necessary  in  any 
case.  MBS.  A.  A.  K. 

“Moral  Idiots.” — A  few  years  ago  I 
overheard  two  men  discussing  another 
who  had  just  been  divorced,  and  within 
a  week  married  a  younger  woman.  It 
appears  that  in  order  to  get  the  divorce  he 
had  made  his  wife  drunk  on  several  occas- 
sions.  One  man  said,  “  A.  is  worse  than 
unscrupulous;  he  is  a  moral  idiot.” 
This  expression  seemed  very  appropriate. 
And  ever  since  when  I  have  seen  women 
smiling  on  fast  men,  and  treating  with 
scorn  the  girls  who  have  fallen  through 
the  deceit  of  these  men,  I  always  won¬ 
der  why  so  many  women  are,  and  al¬ 
ways  will  be,  moral  idiots.  The  Mexi¬ 
cans  often  say  E  Dios  de  los  hombres, 
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When  Baby  was  Blok,  we  gave  her  Castorla, 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castorla, 
When  ahe  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castorla, 
When  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Castorla 


pero  los  mujeres,  cuvlquiera  hombre  es 
Dios.  There  is  a  God  of  the  men,  but  for 
the  women,  any  man  is  their  god. 

For  Ironing  Day. — Use  a  wire  hair 
brush  to  put  in  order  the  fringes  of  table 
cloths  and  fine  towels.  It  is  effective 
and  less  wearing  on  the  articles  than  the 
usual  vigorous  flapping  iknow. 

Experience  with  Pyrethrum. — In  a 
recent  issue  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  among  the 
Brevities,  pyrethrum  was  mentioned  as 
a  fly  exterminator.  I  pasted  the  item  in 
my  note-book  so  that  I  might  obtain  the 
powder  when  I  went  to  the  druggist's. 

I  had  tried  “lotions  and  potions”  for 
these  little  pests — still  they  held  “the 
fort.”  When  the  flies  got  thick  enough 
I  used  it  as  directed  three  nights  in  suc¬ 
cession,  after  which  my  husband  said, 

“  What  has  become  of  all  the  flies?”  I 
said,  “What  becomes  of  all  the  pins?” 
but  added,  “pyrethrum!”  Never  be 
afraid  to  try  anything  stated  as  a  fact  in 
The  R.  N.-Y.  TGood  !— Eds.1  mbs.  peter. 

Soap  in  theChurn. — In  “Brevities 
in  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  September  10,  are  these 
questions :  “  Do  you  ever  use  soap  in  the 
churn  ?  Why  ?  ”  I  did  so  because  it 
had  been  used  for  so  many  generations 
before  me  that  I  supposed  there  was  no 
other  way  to  keep  a  churn  sweet  and 
clean,  until  we  were  asked  in  some  of  our 
papers  “How  do  you  keep  a  churn  clean.  ” 

I  told  my  way,  and  the  editor  explained 
his  way,  and  wished  me  to  try  it.  “Rinse 
with  cold  water,  then  with  hot — do  not 
put  a  cloth  or  brush  in  the  churn.”  I 
had  very  little  faith  in  the  recipe,  as 
there  was  so  little  work  about  it,  but 
after  several  weeks'  practice  I  pi-onounce 
it  a  success.  mrs.  feed.  c.  johnson. 

A  Way  to  have  Soup  Stock.  —  In 

small  families,  especially  on  farms,  the 
making  and  keeping  of  soup  stock  is  not 
an  easy  matter.  Few  such  families  have 
a  supply  of  bones  to  be  cooked  twice  a 
week  as  the  cook  books  tell  us  ;  but  I 
have  overcome  this  difficulty  by  taking 
waste  meat  and  bones  when  a  lamb,  pig 
or  beef  is  killed,  and  making  a  supply  of 
stock,  which  I  prepare  just  as  I  would  if 
I  were  to  use  it  soon,  then  it  is  strained 
into  pint  fruit  cans  and  allowed  to  cool. 
When  it  is  cold  and  stiff  like  jelly,  I  melt 
a  little  tallow  and  pour  a  half  inch  over 
the  top  filling  the  can  entirely,  then  I 
screw  down  the  top  and  set  away  in  a 
cool,  dark  place  to  be  used  as  needed.  I 
have  kept  it  for  seven  months. 

Cornhusk  Mats. — Take  the  inside 
husks,  color  red,  black  and  green — about 
a  peck  of  each — braid  the  same  as  rags 
into  strips,  sew  into  a  mat,  which  will  be 
very  durable  and  pretty,  much  lighter 
than  rag  ones,  while  it  does  not  catch 
so  much  dust.  For  a  lamp  mat,  take 
blue  and  gold  husks — gold  for  the  out 
edge — strip  up  fine,  and  crochet  in  plain 
stitch,  into  a  round  mat,  being  careful 
that  all  the  ends  are  on  one  side,  so  that, 
when  done,  it  will  be  quite  shaggy  on 
the  right  side.  To  make  a  parlor  mat 
stitch  a  mosquito  netting  of  the  size  of 
the  mat  desired  on  a  frame.  Take  husks 
that  have  been  stripped  up  fine;  run  them 
through  the  netting,  filling  each  square 
with  a  different  color;  or  as  many  colors 
as  desired.  Take  off  the  frame,  line  and 
fringe  all  around  with  red  yarn.  t.  g. 

Crinkled  Seersucker. -Crinkled seer¬ 
sucker  is  not  intended  to  be  ironed,  and 
does  not  look  so  well  ironed,  is  easily 
washed  and  wears  much  better  than 
print,  or,  in  my  experience,  than  common 
gingham.  Of  it  I  make  work  dresses 
and  also  what  we  country  people  call 
“afternoon  dresses,”  and  a  white  or 
cream  crinkled  seersucker  makes  a  cool 
and  pretty  picnic  dress.  The  white  goods 
also  answer  admirably  for  night-dresses 
which  can  be  made  as  plainly  or  trimmed 
as  elaborately  as  one  pleases.  I  intend 
to  make  a  set  of  summer  night  shirts  of 
it,  and,  if  they  are  a  success,  I  shall  ex¬ 
experiment  further  by  using  the  colored 
goods  for  men's  working  shirts,  in  place 
of  the  cotton  shirting — which  has  not 
good  wearing  qualities.  Both  the  white 


and  colored  goods  make  excellent  home 
dresses  for  children.  The  result  is  a 
much  smaller  ironing.  SAC  ROMAS. 

A  Cholera  Precaution. —  When 
cholera  invaded  this  country  in  '32  many 
were  panic-stricken  and  fled  from  their 
homes,  sometimes  leaving  the  dead  and 
dying  with  no  one  to  care  for  them. 
Elder  Wright  was  one  of  those  employed 
to  care  for  these  helpless  wretches,  and 
my  grandfather,  then  a  young  man,  was 
his  assistant.  In  regard  to  taking  care 
of  themselves,  the  medical  authorities 
advised  them  to  be  careful  as  to  diet  and 
cleanliness,  and  to  wear  tied  around  the 
neck,  and  next  to  the  skin  a  small  bag 
containing  camphor;  also  to  eat  a  piece 
the  size  of  a  pea  each  morning  before 
breakfast.  These  directions  were  faith¬ 
fully  followed  and  they  never  had  a  sick 
day,  although  caring  for  many  cholera 

victims.  J.  s. 

*  *  * 

Boys  and  Girds  Can  Make  Money  by 
working  for  The  Rural,  New-Yorker. 
Send  in  your  names  IF  you  are  really 
willing  to  work,  not  otherwise. 

IN  writing  to  advertisers  please  always  mention 
The  Rural. 


E  BEST 
COUCH-CURE 

and  anodyne 
expectorant, 

AYER’S 
Cherry  Pectoral 

soothes  the 
inflamed  membrane 
and  induces  sleep. 

Prompt  to  Act 

sure  to  cure. 


$3.22  BOOT 

(Sent  by  mail) 

for  about  one-half  the  price 
you  are  now  paying,  send 
for  our  FREE  Catalogue. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or 
in  o  n  e  y  refunded.  l’OS- 
TAI-i  SHOE  CO.,  31  Cun- 
guess  Street,  Boston, 
1&AS8. 


,  We  sell  a  Ladles’  French 
Bongola  Boot  for  $2. 00  that 
would  cost  #3.00  at  any 
store.  All  sizes  and  widths. 
We  make  otir  own  shoes, 
thus  giving  you  theiniddle- 
J  man’s  profit.  If  you  want 
to  buy  your  shoes 


FOR  $2.22 
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UlltiTCD  DAIDnCDC  Do  you  want  to  board 
Win  I  tn  DUAuUCIlSi  on  a  Southern  farm? 
Catalpa  Spring  and  Farm,  formerly  the  residence  of 
Gov.  Schley,  of  Georgia.  Situated  on  a  high  hill 
overlooking  Augusta,  Ga„  will  be  ready  to  receive 
a  limited  number  of  boarders  November  1,  distance 
from  Augusta,  1%  miles;  conveyances  to  and  from 
the  city  reasonable;  prices  of  board  moderate. 
Address  MRS.  ANNIE  M.  MILLER. 

409  Green  Street,  Augusta,  Georgia1 


FROM  THE  “F  iCIFIC  JOURNAL.” 

“A  great  invention  lias  been  made  by  Dr. 
Tutt.  That  eminent  chemist  lias  produced 

Tutt’s  Hair  Dye 

which  imitates  nature  to  perfection;  it.  acts 
instantaneously  and  is  perfectly  harmless.” 
Price,  «S1.  Office,  39  &  41  Park  Place,  N.  Y. 


A  CUP  OF  COFFEE 

from  our  premium  coffee  pot  will  brighten 
the  good  wife  and  send  the  husband  to  the 
fields  in  a  cheerful  frame  of  mind. 

It  saves  40  per  cent  over  ordinary 
methods  of  coffee  making. 

It  is  no  more  trouble  than  the  ordinary 
coffee  pot  and  insures  delicious  coffee. 

. _ „  It  allows  no 


o  r 
t  o 


FREE. 

Our  large  24-page 
Catalogue,  profuse¬ 
ly  illustrated,  full 
of  information  on 
tlie  propei- construc¬ 
tion  of  Pianos  and 
Organs.  We  ship  on 
test,  trial,  ask  no 
cash  in  advance, sell 
on  instalments,  give 
greater  value  fox 
the  money  than  any 
other  manufacturer 
Send  for  this  hook 
at.  once  to 

bfETHOVEN  ORGAN  CO. 

WASHINGTON,  N,  J. 

P.  O.  Box  030. 


BOILING  WATER  OR  MILK. 

E  PPS’S 

GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 

COCOA 

LABELLED  H  LB.  TINS  ONLY. 


IMP.  HYDRAULIC  RAMS. 

Awarded  Medal  and  Diploma  at  the 
Centennial  Exhibition,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.  Send  for  Circulars  and  Price-list. 
Address  Allen  Gnwtlirop,  Jr., 
Wilmington,  Del. 


The  ROCKER  WASHER 

has  proved  the  most  satis¬ 
factory  of  any  Washer 
ever  placed  upon  the  mar¬ 
ket.  It  Is  warranted  to 
wash  an  ordinary  family 
washing  of  lOO  pieces  in 
One  Hour,  as  clean  as 
can  be  washed  on  the 
washboard.  Write  for 
prices  and  full  description. 

ROCKER  WASHER  GO., 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

f  Liberal  inducement  to 
live  agents. 


NEW  BECKER 
WASHING  MACHINE. 

A  fair  trial  will  convince  the  most 
skeptical  of  its  superiority  over  all 
other  Washing  Machines  in  the  mar¬ 
ket.  Circulars  free.  Made  by 
N.  C.  It  A.  HUH  MAN,  York,  Pa. 
Mention  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


OLD  COINS 

#13,388  Paid 

For  149  Old  Coins.  Save  all 
you  get,  coined  before  1878, 
&  send  2  stamps  for  illus- 

trated  list  Shows  the 
highest  prices  paid.  W. 
V()N  BERGEN,  95  Scollay 
Square,  Boston,  Mass. 

WANTED. 

aroma 
strength 
escape. 

It  filters  the 
coffee,  mak¬ 
ing  it  bright 
and  clear, 
and  allows 
no  sediment. 

It  keeps  the 
boiling  water 
in  contact 
with  the  cof- 
f  e  e  grounds 
the  proper 
time  for  extracting  all  the  aroma  and 
strength  and  none  of  the  bitterness. 

The  coffee  pot  is  handsomely  nickel- 
plated  and  has  a  wooden  handle.  Price 
31.20,  by  express.  This  is  the  two-quart 
size,  holding  three  to  seven  cups.  With  a 
yearly  subscription  to  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  $2.25  ;  with  a  subscription  from 
receipt  of  order  to  Dec.  31,  only  $1.50. 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO., 
Times  Building,  New  York. 


IO  DAYS  FREE  TRJAL 

in  your  own  home.  First  class  Sewing 
Machines  shipped  anywhere  to  anyone  at 
wholesale  prices.  All  latest  improvements. 
Warranted  five  years.  Complete  set  of 
attachments  FREE.  Send  for  catalogue. 
Standard  Singer  Machines,  $11.50  to  $15  50 
,$50  Arlington  Sewing  Machine  for  $10.50 
*60  Kenwood  Sewing  Machine  for  $23. 50 
CASH  BUYERS’  CMOS,  100  W.  Van  Kurim  St.  It  70  Chicago. 


“  LEAVES  HAVE  THEIR  TIME  TO  FALL” 


and  rails  to  rot,  but  tfie  Coiled  Spring  Fence  is  prac¬ 
tically  everlasting.  Not  so  the  rigid  wire  fence 
which  Is  bound  to  rule  or  ruin,  and  usually  goes 
down,  Samson  like,  with  its  victim.  Look  well  before 
you  choose. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO., 
Adrian,  Mich. 

PAGE  WIRE  FENCE  CO.  OF  ONTARIO,  L’t’d, 
Walkerville,  Ont. 


CLAREMONT  Land  Association,  sSr?yec“?,vi 

Offers  600  choice  farms;  3,000  handsome  town  lot 
on  James  River,  with  terms  to  suit  purchasers.  Free 
circular 
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$200  Cash  for  Trial  Subscriptions. 

On  January  1st  next  we  shall  divide,  pro  rata,  among  all  those  of  our  subscribers  who  shall  have  sent  us,  between 
September  1  and  January  1,  ten  or  more  three-month  clubs  .of  trial  subscriptions  at  25  cents  each.  All  trial  subscriptions  are 
stopped  at  expiration.  IN  ADDITION  to  the  above  we  also  give  the  following  premiums: 


Fifty  Famous  Novels.  Cyclopedia  of  History. 


Ignnnmnnm 


jjiiiinuinn: 


iiWHnwmi' 


Bguuuun? 


Unimmjr 


iNGEUNE 


[ONGFCLtOW 


No.  Author.  Title. 

1  Wilkie  Colling— Your  Money  or  Your  Life. 

2  Walter  Besant — The  Humbling  of  the  Memblings 
8  Charles  Dickens—1 The  Mudfog  Papers. 

4  Wilkie  Collins— The  Magic  Spectacles. 

5  Charlotte  M.  Braeme—  A  Bridge  of  Jjove. 

8  M.  E.  Braddon— George  Caulfield's  Journey. 

7  S.  T.  Coleridge— The  Rhyme  of  the  Ancient  Mariner. 

8  Bjornstjerne  Bjornson-The  Wedding  March. 

9  Besant  and  Rice  —  The  Ten  Years  and  Tenant. 

10  Charles  Dickens— Sketches  of  Young  Couples. 

H  Mrs,  Forrester— In  a  Country  House. 

12  R.  E.  Franclllon  — Esther’s  Glove. 

18  Emile  Gaboriau— Max’s  Marriage. 

14  Charles  Gibbon— In  Pastures  Green. 

15  Thomas  Hardy— What  the  Shepherds  Saw. 

18  Mary  Cecil  Hay— In  the  Holidays. 

17  Captain  Marryat-The  Three  Cutters. 

18  Helen  B.  Mathers— The  Land  o’  the  Leal 

19  Miss  Mulock— In  a  House  Boat. 

20  Mrs.  Ollpbant— Earthbound. 

21  Oulda— Little  Grand  and  the  Marchioness. 

22  F.  W.  Robinson -The  Barmaid  at  Battleton. 

23  Alfred  Lord  Tennyson— The  Lover’s  Tale. 

24  Miss  Tackeray— Out  of  the  World. 

25  Annie  Thomas— The  Mystery,  and  other  Stories. 

28  Miss  Mulock— The  Self  Seer. 

27  Mrs.  .1.  H.  Riddell— Miss  Molloy’s  Mishap. 

28  Katherine  S.  Macquold— Poor  Roger. 

29  The  “  Duchess  "-How  Snooks  Got  Out  Of  It. 

30  A  Conan  Doyle— My  Friend.  The  Murderer. 

31  Charles  Dickens— The  Chimes. 

82  Charlotte  M.  Braeme— A  Gilded  Sin. 

33  Besant  and  Rice— Shepherds  all  and  Maidens  Fair. 

34  Helen  B.  Mathers— As  He  Cometh  Up  the  Stair. 

35  Anthony  Trollope  —  Why  Frau  Frohmann  Raises 

Her  Price. 

86  Charles  Dickens— Three  Detective  Anecdotes. 

37  Violet  Wythe— A  Wavering  Image. 

38  Mrs.  Forrester— The  Turn  of  Fortune's  Wheel. 

39  T.  DeWitt  Talmage— Night  Side  of  New  York. 

40  Miss  Mulock— His  Little  Mother. 

41  Katherine  S.  Macquold— The  Awakening. 

42  Mary  Cecil  Hay— Reaping  the  Whirlwind 

43  Mrs.  Forrester— Queen  Elizabeth’s  Garden. 

44  Charles  Dickens— The  Battle  of  Life.* 

45  Wilkie  Collins— A  Shocking  Story. 

46  Oulda- -Bimbi. 

47  Miss  Mulock— The  Last  of  the  Ruthvens. 

48  Mary  Cecil  Hay— A  Little  Aversion. 

49  Oulda— The  Little  Earl. 

50  Besant  and  Rice— The  Case  of  Mr.  Lucraft. 

Price,  in  paper,  5  cents  each,  prepaid.  Printed  in  large  ty] 
Any  10  of  them  given  as  a  premium  for  only  two  trial  sr 
scriptions.  The  whole  set  for  a  club  of  10.  Order  by  numbe 


Alden’s  Cyclopedia  of  History.  Illustrated.  Complete 
in  two  volumes  of  about  1,000  pages,  nonpariel  type. 

It  cove:  s  the  history  (from  B.  C.  5004  to  A.  D.  1892)  and  the  description  of  all 
nations,  ancientand  modern  (except  the  United  States,  which  will  be  published 
and  sold  as  a  separate  work),  and  of  all  the  principal  geographical  divisions  of 
tue  eartb. 

Two  cents  will  secure,  postpaid,  The  History  of  Egypt, 
complete,  with  many  illustrations,  which  will  show  the  ap¬ 
pearance  and  character  of  the  remainder  of  the  work. 

The  best  Universal  History  for  general  use;  it  is  certainly  the  cheapest  his¬ 
torical  work  ever  published;  the  equivalent  of  its  contents  can  be  found  in  no 


torlcal  work  ever  published;  the  equivalent  of  its  contents  can  be  found  in  no 
other  cyclopedia  selling  at  less  than  $30,  and  In  no  other  will  the  history  and 
statistics  of  modern  nations  be  found  brought  down  to  so  late  a  date. 

„  “Co®P.a?i.aDd  concise  very  service-  “  •  Much  in  little  ’  is  forcibly  exem- 
aole,  of  trifling  cost. — Ihe  Week,  To-  plitied;  will  never  stay  long  on  the 
ronto.  bookshelves,  because  of  Its  hahdi- 

A  vast  amount  of  trustworthy  ness.”— Home  World.  Chicago, 
matter  covering  a  wide  range.” —  ...  ,  ,  , 

School  Journal,  New  York.  A  marvel  of  cheapness,  seeing  it  is 

”  An  astonishing  amount  of  valuable  ,a  I?arvel  of  excellence.  We  commend 
information  carefully  arranged”—  it  for  a  large  sale.’  —Illustrated  Ohris- 
American  School  Board  Journal,  Mil-  tlan  Weekly,  New  York, 
waukee.  •*  Remarkably  Interesting  and  use- 

‘‘A  great  deal  of  information  in  ful,  handsomely  printed  with  type, 
small  compass;  a  useful  addition  to  a  which,  in  spite  of  Its  size,  is  so  beautl- 
relerence  library.” — News  and  Cour-  fully  clear  as  to  offer  no  objection.” 
ier.  Charleston.  —Republican,  Sprlngfleld,  Mass. 

The  set  in  cloth,  $1.25  ;  half-morocco,  $1.75  ;  postage,  20c. 
Issued  also  in  six  volumes,  in  strong  manilla  binding,  price 
for  the  set,  postpaid,  $1.  We  give  the  manilla-bound  edition 
for  seven  trial  subscriptions;  the  cloth-bound  for  14  names  at 
25  cents  each. 


World’s  Fair  Game 


Comprising  two  fascinating  Parlor  Games — Game  of  “  World’s  Fair,”  Game  of 
“  Rivalry;”  Grand  Puzzle  Picture.  Beautiful,  Colored  Bird’s-Eye  View  of  World’s 
Fair  Grounds  and  Buildings.  Also,  Dis¬ 
sected  Pictures  of  the  Individual  Fair  L\  ,  vl  ffS  k 

Buildings.  Portraits  of  Managers  and  fwlp  u  XA  ag  Ljl  |«jrc 


tiful ;  Unique  ;  Durable  ;  Entertaining.  w _ _ _ 

This  remarkable  combination  has  entertainment  for 
old  and  young.  There  are  60  cards,  size  of  regul  ir  play- 

Ing  curds,  with  characters  on  them,  from  which  to  play  rT~- —  ^ 

the  games,  and  when  put  together  these  cards  make  the 
Bird’s-Eye  View  Puzzle  Picture.  This  Bird’s-Eye  View  r^-' 

Is  lithographed  in  colors,  truthfully  representing  the 

finished  buildings,  and  Is  more  complete  and  detailed  VyJ&KJT 

than  any  view  heretofore  made.  The  portraits,  State  (&n£Xki aBffv 

buildings  and  business  blocks  are  in  photographic  tints  HR  4  3 

and  cannot  be  distinguished  from  fine  photographs.  On  'far  « 

the  reverse  side  are  the  15  large  individual  buildings,  ?  “ 

printed  in  soft,  clear,  tinted  half-tone,  and  each  build-  L - - - — 

ing  covers  four  cards.  This  is  a  handsome  souvenir  of  1  s  H  a 

the  World’s  Fair.  An  ordinary  game  of  cards  alone,  the  I  Jwta'  i,  W 

quality  of  these,  sells  for  50  cents;  so  if  the  several  d»iaBaaS>  ™  H 

features  of  this  combination  were  published  separately.  j^Ti — - 

they  would  sell  for  at  least  $2. 

Price,  25  cents,  postpaid.  Given  for  three  trial  subscriptions. 


Horse,  Cattle,  Sheep  and  Swine  Doctor 


A  book  on  diseases  of  domestic  animals,  which  presents  a  description  of  each  dis¬ 
ease  and  name,  the  proper  medicines  for  treatment  in  such  condensed  form  as  to  be 

within  the  means  of  everybody.  The  book  em 
bodies  the  best  practice  of  the  ablest  veteri¬ 
narians  in  this  country  and  Europe,  and  the  in¬ 
formation  is  arranged  so  as  to  be  easily  acces¬ 
sible — an  important  consideration.  Each  dis¬ 
ease  is  first  described,  then  follow  the  symp¬ 
toms  by  which  it  may  be  recognized,  and  lastly 
are  given  the  proper  remedies.  The  different 
medicines  employed  in  all  diseases  are  described 
and  the  doses  required  are  given.  The  book  is 
copiously  illustrated,  including  engravings 
showing  the  shapes  of  horses’  teeth  at  different 
ages.  An  elaborate  index  is  a  valuable  feature. 

It  is  printed  in  clear,  good  type  on  fine  paper, 
and  is  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  with  ink 
side  stamp  and  gold  back,  and  is  a  book  which 
every  person  ought  to  possess,  who  has  any¬ 
thing  to  do  with  the  care  of  animals.  Price, 
cloth,  $1,  postpaid.  Given  for  only  eight  trial 
subscriptions. 


g,TH E  PEOPLE'S 
|  HORSE, CATTLE 
i  SHEEPand SWINE 
V  DOCTOR^ 


A  Pretty  Surprise 


A  beautifully  illustrated  and  charmingly  bound  edition  of  Longfellow’s  “Evan- 
ne,  the  most  popular  long  poem  ever  published  by  an  American  author,  and 

a  one  of  the  most  famous  poems  in  the  language,  re¬ 
cently  published,  is  a  pretty  surprise  for  book  lovers. 
It  is  in  large  tjTpe,  has  numerous  and  excellent  illus¬ 
trations,  very  fine  and  heavy  paper,  gilt  edges,  re¬ 
markably  handsome  cloth  binding,  combining,  in 
delicate  colors,  blue  and  white  and  silver  and  gold. 
Ao  illustrated  edition  has  ever  before  been  published 
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AORIOUXTTJRAIi  NEWS. 

Heavy  rains  In  South  Dakota  have  effectually  ex¬ 
tinguished  the  fearful  prairie  fires  which  have  been 
raging  there. 

The  golden  rod,  which  grows  wild  so  freely,  is  cul¬ 
tivated  In  Central  Park,  New  York,  and  persuaded  to 
grow  six  feet  high. 

A  new  agreement  between  Chill  and  Peru  settles 
the  differences  concerning  the  guano  beds.  The 
agreement  has  to  be  ratified  by  the  Chilian  Congress. 

It  Is  claimed  by  those  engaged  In  agitating  the 
road  question  In  Tennessee  that  bad  roads  cause  the 
farmers  of  that  State  a  direct  loss  of  $7,000,000  an¬ 
nually. 

The  drought  In  South  Russia  has  been  broken  by 
copious  rains  in  the  southern  provinces  during  the 
middle  of  the  week.  There  Is  now  hope  of  saving 
the  winter  crops. 

Ex-President  Adams,  of  Cornell  University,  says 
that,  despite  its  small  numbers,  the  class  In  agri¬ 
culture  has  produced  more  men  of  note  than  any 
other  In  the  institution. 

Exports  of  breadstuffs  from  the  United  States  in 
September  were  of  the  value  of  $17,305,082.  For  the 
nine  months  ended  September  30,  $183,545,005;  for  the 
same  period  In  1891,  $145,055,129. 

A  year  ago,  planter  Wolf,  of  Knoxville,  Ark.,  had 
an  arm  pulled  off  while  showing  a  negro  how  to 
operate  a  cotton  gin.  The  other  day  he  was  instruct¬ 
ing  another  negro,  and  lost  his  other  arm. 

Farmers  In  Johnson  County,  Mo.,  are  complaining 
of  the  number  of  grasshoppers  that  are  doing  great 
damage  to  the  late  corn  and  new  wheat  which  Is  just 
coming  up.  Hundreds  of  acres  of  wheat  have  already 
been  destroyed. 

Governor  Fifer  of  Illinois,  has  issued  a  proclama¬ 
tion  making  October  21,  Columbus  Day.  (new  style) 
a  public  holiday,  and  calling  upon  the  people  to  ob¬ 
serve  it  by  abstaining  from  business  and  holding  ap¬ 
propriate  exercises.  New  York  has  been  celebrating 
October  12.  as  Columbus  Day  (old  style.) 

A  singular  fact  in  connection  with  the  effort  made 
through  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  to  find  pur¬ 
chasers  for  the  “  abandoned  farms  ”  in  Massachu¬ 
setts  Is  that  not  a  single  sale  has  been  made  so  far 
for  the  establishment  of  a  summer  home;  all  have 
been  made  to  those  who  intend  to  go  Into  farming  or 
gardening. 

The  shipments  of  Alraeria  (Spanish)  grapes  are 
about  over,  and  the  quantity  still  available  for 
American  shipments  will  not  exceed  20,000  barrels. 
There  are  now  In  transit  71,000  barrels,  which,  with 
20,000  to  follow,  would  make  the  total  season’s  ship¬ 
ments  to  America  only  91,000  barrels.  The  shipments 
to  America  last  season  were  174,000  barrels,  and  two 
years  ago  247,000. 

So  far  this  season  nearly  90,000  head  of  cattle  have 
been  shipped  from  Montreal,  Canada,  to  Great 
Britain.  Out  of  this  total  only  120  head  were  lost  on 
the  passage,  or  a  percentage  of  one-filth  of  one 
of  the  shipments.  This  is  considered  to  be  a 
favorable  showing,  and  to  speak  well  for  the  present 
regulations  regarding  the  shipment  of  cattle,  and 
their  enforcement. 

A  French  perfumer  has  been  making  tests  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  roses  and  discovered  that  they  possessed  20  per 
cent  more  of  the  volatile  oil  than  the  French  roses. 
This  means  the  development  of  a  new  Industry 
for  California.  The  French  perfume  factories  of 
the  town  of  Grasse  alone  give  employment  to 
5,000  persons.  It  Is  said  that  50  cents  per  pound  Is 
paid  for  some  flowers. 

The  Louisiana  planters  are  greatly  dissatisfied 
with  the  ruling  prices  for  cotton  seed.  The  following 
Is  a  sample  of  resolutions  passed  by  various  conven¬ 
tions  in  different  parts  of  the  State: 

“  Be  it  resolved,  that  we  will  not  sell  our  cotton 
seed  for  less  than  $9  per  ton,  delivered  on'  the  depot 
platform,  and  we  further  pledge  ourselves  to  pay 
our  tenants  the  above  stipulated  price  for  their  cot¬ 
ton  seed  and  use  the  same  for  a  fertilizer,  unless  we 
can  sell  at  $9  per  ton,  as  per  above.” 

The  management  of  the  Ohio  State  University 
Farm,  which  has  been  conducted  by  the  Ohio  Agri¬ 
cultural  Experiment  Station  during  the  past  five 
years,  has  been  again  undertaken  by  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  University.  The  farm  has  been 
placed  In  the  direct  charge  of  the  Professor  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  while  the  horticultural  work  Is  In  the  hands 
of  the  Professor  of  Horticulture.  Mr.  Frankiln  P. 
Stump,  a  recent  graduate  of  the  course  in  agricul¬ 
ture,  has  been  appointed  foreman  of  the  farm.  Mr. 
W.  S.  Turner,  formerly  with  the  horticultural  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Experiment  Station,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  foreman  of  the  gardens. 

The  thing  which  more  even  than  the  cholera 
scare,  excited  the  interest  of  Europe  early  in  the 
week,  was  the  race  between  a  body  of  German  and 
another  of  Austrian  cavalrymen  from  Berlin  to 
Vienna,  and  vice  versa.  The  Germans  won  second 
and  fourth  places,  and  the  Austrians  the  other  12 
best.  The  majority  of  the  German  horses  staggered 
past  the  finish  post  in  Vienna  ruined  for  further  ser¬ 
vice  of  any  kind,  and  many  of  them  have  died;  while 
the  majority  of  the  Austrian  horses  were  in  fairly 
good  condition  on  their  arrival  at  Berlin,  though 
some  have  died  since  then.  The  men  could  either 
ride  the  whole  way  or  relieve  the  horses  by  traveling 
a  part  on  foot.  The  Austrians  treated  their  horses 
with  much  better  veterinarian  skill  than  the  Ger¬ 
mans,  and  Emperor  William  has  ordered  an  Investi¬ 
gation  to  be  made  of  the  different  methods  of  han¬ 
dling  horses.  As  to  the  origin  of  the  animals,  of  the 
109  German  entries,  nine  were  English  thorough¬ 
breds  or  hunter  stock,  14  were  English  half-breeds, 
five  were  Hungarian,  and  one  was  Russian.  The  rest 
were  bred  In  Germany,  most  of  them  with  strains  of 
English  blood  on  the  side  of  the  sire  or  dam.  Among 
the  121  Austrian  horses  there  was  not  a  single  thor¬ 
oughbred.  Eight  of  them  had  strains  of  good  Eng¬ 
lish  blood.  Forty-eight  were  bred  In  Austria-Hun¬ 
gary,  many  by  Imported  English  sires.  One  was  by  a 
Cossack  sire.  Another,  by  an  Arab  sire  out  of  an 
English  thoroughbred  mare,  was  bred  in  Russian 
Poland.  One  was  a  pure  Arab.  Sixty  were  of  un¬ 
known  pedigree.  The  thoroujghbrvdo  gave  least  sat¬ 
isfaction. 


CROP  AND  MARKET  NOTES. 

There  are  no  indications  of  weakness  In  the  cheese 
market,  and  holders  are  firm  in  their  demands. 

Potatoes  are  firm  with  an  upward  tendency.  The 
crop  Is  short  beyond  a  doubt,  and  good  prices  may 
be  confidently  relied  on. 

Butter  still  holds  its  own,  having  got  back  to  the 
point  it  occupied  before  the  recent  little  drop  in 
prices.  The  demand  for  the  better  grades  Is  very 
g00(j_u,  is  only  the  refuse  and  lower  grades  that  are 
dull. 

According  to  a  number  of  early  vintage  reports, 
which  have  been  collected  by  the  Wine  Trade  Re¬ 
view,  this  will  not  be  a  good  wine  year,  so  far  as 
quantity  is  concerned,  although  the  product  prom¬ 
ises  to  be  of  good  quality. 

A  despatch  from  Chicago  says  there  is  a  growing 
feeling  among  the  large  traders  and  capitalists  that 
wheat  and  corn  are  quite  low  In  view  of  last  year  s 
crop  of  food  products.  If  “  Beerbohm  ”  is  correct  In 
Its  estimate,  the  wheat  crop  of  the  world  Is  about 
70,000,000  bushels  less  than  last  year.  Europe  had  an 
advance  in  her  rye  crop,  but  not  sufficient  to  offset  the 
loss  In  wheat,  potatoes  and  other  food  products. 
Still  from  the  way  the  farmers  are  selling  up  in  ihe 
Northwest,  it  is  probable  that  a  great  many  of  them 
will  sell  themselves  so  short  that  they  will  be  obliged 
to  buy  wheat  for  seed  next  spring. 

Growers  report  that  the  crop  of  California  almonds 
and  walnuts  will  be  large  this  year,  owing  to  the 
number  of  new  orchards  which  are  coming  Into  bear¬ 
ing  all  over  the  State.  With  an  increase  of  acreage 
planted  yearly  it  Is  a  difficult  matter  to  estimate  the 
yield,  but  experts  say  that  It  Is  safe  to  add  anywhere 
from  10  to  15  per  cent  to  the  yield  of  the  preceding 
year,  which  was  estimated  at  3,000,000  pounds,  or 
about  150  car  loads,  the  greater  portion  of  which 
found  their  way  East.  The  number  of  pounds  shipped 
East  this  year  will  exceed  last  year’s  shipments, 
almonds  being  In  good  demand  owing  to  a  poor  crop 
in  Europe.  Quotations  at  present  are  as  follows: 
Soft  shells  12)4  to  13  cents  per  pound;  paper  shell 
from  13  to  15  cents  per  pound;  hard  shell  from  five  to 
six  cents,  and  standards  from  10  to  11  cents  per 
pound. 

The  latest  reports  from  the  Northwest,  In  spite  of 
previous  booming  announcements,  put  the  crop  of 
wheat  In  Minnesota  and  the  two  Dakotas  at  only  100 
to  110  million  bushels.  This  would  be  50  to  00  million 
bushels  less  than  last  year’s  crop,  but,  as  that  was 
phenomenal,  this  Is  about  the  average.  Farmers 
are  rushing  wheat  to  market  In  a  wild  way,  though 
the  prices  are  very  unsatisfactory.  At  Minneapolis, 
the  largest  primary  market  In  the  country,  the  De¬ 
cember  option  is  72)4  cents,  against  85  to  90  a  year 
ago.  Corn  good,  oats  short.  Burley  and  flax  fair. 
From  St.  Louis  telegrams  say  that  three  weeks  of 
drought  put  the  next  wheat  crop  In  a  critical  condi¬ 
tion.  Still,  as  the  “  visible  supply  ”  is  far  in  excess 
of  last  year’s,  prices  are  depressed;  yet  the  receipts 
have  been  enormous.  The  government  estimates 
Intimate  that  the  corn  crop  will  bo  1,500,000  bushels, 
and  no  danger  Is  anticipated. 

The  final  harvest  estimates  of  the  crops  of  Great 
Britain  published  October  11,  do  not  on  their  face 
disclose  the  exact  extent  of  the  harvest,  although 
all  materials  are  at  hand  for  such  an  estimate.  The 
Times  gives  an  average  yield  per  acre  in  each 
county  for  seven  years  1885  to  1891-  and  also  the 
percentage  of  this  yield  grown  this  year  in  euch 
county  by  taking  the  average  for  each  yield.  The 
yield  is  found  to  be  24.1  bushels  per  acre  for  England, 
23  bushels  for  Wales,  33.5  bushels  per  acre  for  Scot¬ 
land,  and  29  bushels  per  acre  for  Ireland,  a  general 
average  under  2i)4  bushels  per  acre  on  the  2,299, OuO 
acres  given  In  the  official  returns  as  being  laid  to 
wheat  this  year  In  Great  Britain.  Ireland  and  the 
Channel  Islands.  This  indicates  a  total  wheat  crop 
of  56.325.500  bushels,  against  74.743.700  bushels  last 
year.  The  estimates  as  printed  vary  somewhat  from 
these  figures,  as  averages  for  euch  division  are 
arrived  at  by  adding  the  averages  for  the  different 
counties  and  dividing  by  the  number  of  counties,  an 
obviously  incorrect  method,  as  one  county  may  pro¬ 
duce  50  times  as  much  wheat  as  another.  At  least 
160,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  must  be  imported  to  meet 
home  consumption  during  the  next  12  months.  Very 
poor  prices  are  being  realized  for  home-grown 
wheat,  as  the  quality  Is  exceptionally  Dad. 


CHEESE. 

State  factory,  full  cream—  _ _ 

fine...... . 10)4@10M 

White,  fine . 

Good  to  choice .  a  @ 

Common  to  fair . 3  @9 

Bart  Skims  Chenango  Co,  etc.,  choice 

adored .  J  © 

Part  skims  prime .  ?  @  5)4 

Part  skims,  fair  to  good .  3!4@  4)4 

Part  skims,  common .  2S4@  3 

Full  skims . . .  1  @2 


FR  0  ITS— G  BEEN . 

Apples,  Gravensteln,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 2  '503  50 

King,  prime,  per  d.  h.  bbl . '2  2a@»  00 

Duchess  of  O.,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 2  2i@o  00 

Baldwin,  prime,  per  d.  h.  bbl .  I  5002  00 

20  Oz,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 2  W33  00 

M.  Blush,  d.  h..  per  bbl . 2  '..533  00 

Fall  Pippin,  per  d-h'd  bbl . 2  0002  .>0 

Greening,  per  d.  h.  d,  bbl . 1  ?5@2  25 

Culvert,  etc.,  per  bbl . t  ?5@ 2  2j 

N.  Spy,  prime,  per  bbl . 1  50@2  25 

Spitz,  prime,  per  bbl . 1  50@2  00 

Common,  per  bbl .  7?®f  25 

Pears,  Bartlett,  prime,  per  keg . 3  2a@3  75 

Bartlett,  poor,  per  keg . 2  0003  00 

Boston  Bartlett,  per  bushel  box . 2  503  3  50 

Boston  mixed  sorts,  per  bushel  box . 1  5032  50 

Seckel,  prime,  per  bbl . 6  00@7  00 

Socket,  poor  to  good,  per  bbl  . 3.00@8  00 

Seckel,  per  keg . 2  0033  50 

Beurre  Bose,  per  bbl . 5  00@i  00 

Beurre  d'Anjou,  per  bbl . 4  0005  00 

Louise  Bonne,  per  bbl . 4  00  0  4  60 

Duchess,  per  bbl . 4  0005  50 

Kelfler,  per  bb . 1 . 2  50@3  2o 

Common  cooking  kinds,  per  bbl . 1  5002  25 

Quinces,  fair  to  fancy,  per  bbl . 3  0004  50 

P,  unes,  W’n  N.  Y.  German,  per  10  lb  basket.l  0001  25 

Grapes,  Up-River  Concord,  per  ..lb .  20  2)4 

Up-River  Pocklington,  per  lb .  30  4 

Western  N.  Y.  Del.,  per  5  lb.  basket .  18@  16 

Vestern  N.  Y.  Del.,  per  10  lb  basvet -  200  25 

Niagara  W’n  N.  Y.,  per  5  lb  basket .  100  16 

Concord  W’n  N.  Y  per  5  lb  basket .  90  11 

Concord  W’n  N.  Y.,  per  10  lb  basket .  15@  18 

Catawba  W’n  N.  Y.,  per  5  lb  basket .  120  15 

Cranberries,  fancy  Belle,  etc.,  per  bbl . 6  50  0  7  50 

Fancy  Early  Black,  per  bbl . 6  25@d  50 

Cape  Cod,  good  to  prime,  per  bbl . 5  0006  00 

Cape  Cod,  poor,  per  bbl . 4  0034  75 

Cape  Cod,  fancy,  per  crate . 2  0p@2  25 

Cape  Cod,  good  to  prime,  per  crate . 1  6201  87 


FRUITS— DOMESTIC  DRIED 

Apples,  evaporated,  1891,  fancy . 

Evaporated,  1891,  choice . 

Evaporated,  1891,  prime . 

Evaporated,  1891,  common  to  fair  — 

Southern  sliced,  1891,  prime . 

State  and  coarse  cut,  1891 . 

Southern  coarse  cut,  1891 . 

Chopped,  1891 . 

Cores  and  skins,  1891 . 

Peaches,  Georgia,  sun-dried,  1892 . 

N.  C.  peeled,  fancy . 

N.  C.  peeled,  choice . 

Southern  peeled,  common  to  prime.. 

Raspberries,  1892,  evaporated . 

1892,  sun-dried . 

Blackberries,  1892,  per  lb . 

Huckleberries,  1891,  per  lb . 

Cherries,  1892 . 

Cherries,  1891 . 

Plums,  State . 

Apricots,  Cal..  1892.  per  lb . 


8  @  8)4 
.  7943  - 
7)40  7)4 
6  0  7 

4  0  5 
i'A@  494 
-  0  - 
2)40  294 
2  @  2)4 

10  012 
-  @  - 
-  0  - 
-  @  - 
19  0  - 
-  0  - 

5  0  6 
-  0  - 

19  @20 
18  @19 
-  0  - 
.12  015 


POULTRY— LIVE. 

Spring  chickens,  local,  per  lb . 

Western,  per  lb . 

Southern,  per  lb . 

Fowls,  Jersey,  State  and  Penn.,  per  lb... 

Western,  per  lb . 

S’n  and  So'western,  per  lb . 

Roosters,  mixed,  per  lb . 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb . 

Ducks,  N.  Y.,  N.  J.  &  Pa.,  per  pair  . 

Western,  per  pair . 

Southern,  per  pair  ....  . 

Geese.  Western,  ner  pair . 

S'n  and  South west’n.  per  oalr . 

Live,  pigeons,  per  pair . 

POTATOES. 

Long  Island  In  bulk . 

Jersey,  Prime . 

Sweet,  Southern  yellow,  per  bbl  . 

Jersey . . . 


8 

0 

9 

8 

0 

8)4 

8 

0 

— 

10 

@ 

— 

9)4® 

10 

M)4@ 

III 

5)4 

i  0 

6 

9 

@ 

11 

60 

0 

80 

,  50 

@ 

60 

— 

0 

— 

1  37 

@1 

50 

1  25 

0 

— 

30 

0 

40 

.  .1 

750 

2  12 

...1 

750 

2  U) 

...1 

25@ 

1  37 

...2 

01)@ 

2  50 

TALLOW. 


City  prime  ($2  for  hogsheads) .  4:>4@*k 

Country  (packages  fresh) . .  4)40494 


BRAN,  MIDDLINGS.  ETC. 


The  following  quotations  are  for  carload  lots  at 
Buffalo.  For  Other  points,  delivered,  add  the  follow¬ 
ing  sums  per  ton: 


Bulk. 

Sucked. 

.  2  40 

2  40 

. .  2  00 

2  00 

..  1  60 

1  60 

..  1  40 

1  40 

..  1  00 

l  00 

..  1  50 

1  50 

100  lb. 

Bulk.  Skd.  Sks. 


Bran,  Clean  Spring  Wheat,  per  ton  14  00  1  3  85  14  35 

Fancy  Coarse,  *’  14  25  14  10  14  60 

Winter  Wheat,  “  14  25  14  75  15  35 

Winter  Coarse.  “  14  60  15  75 

Mixed  Feed,  Winter  Wheat,  “  14  60  15  35  15  60 

Middlings,  Common  Coarse,  “  14  35  14  35  14  85 

Choice  Coarso,  “  14  35  14  35  14  85 

Fine.  “  14  60  14  35  15  10 

Choice  Fine  “  16  10  16  35 

Fine  White.  “  17  60  17  85 

Rye  Feed .  15  35  15  85 

Hominy  Feed .  16  25 

Meal .  . 

Malt  Sprouts  (Mill) .  14  00 

Fine  White  Middlings,  Snow  One..  18  35 

Two .  19  35 


Fancy,  Two .  18  35 

Bariev  Screenings,  good  quality...  16  60 
Feed  Barley,  per  bushel .  45 


GRAIN. 

. .  . . $0  80 

Rye . 

Barley . 

.  64 

.  59 

Outs .  .. 

.  .  .  . 

.  39 

@  82 
0  66 
0  — 
0  60 
@  47 


MILK. 

The  total  dally  supply  for  the  week  has  been  19,489 
cans  of  milk,  154  cans  of  condensed  milk  and  407  cans 
Of  cream  The  average  price  paid  for  the  surplus 
on  the  platform  has  been  $1.60  a  can  of  40  quarts. 


llUmUunfou;* 


DOMESTIC  NUTS. 


Chestnuts,  N’n,  perbushel  (60  lbs) . 3  5004  00 

S’n,  per  bushel  (60  lbs) . 3  0004  50 

Hickory  huts,  new,  per  bushel  (50  lbs) . 1  750  2  25 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay,  No.  1,  per  100  lbs . . . 90  0  — 

No.  2,  per  100  lbs . 75  @  80 

Shipping,  per  100  Iba . 65  0  70 

Clover,  mixed,  per  100  lbs . 60  0  70 

Clover,  per  100  lbs . —  @  — 

Hay,  salt,  per  100  lbs .  ...50  0  — 

Straw,  Long  Rye,  per  100  lbs . 55  @  60 

Straw,  Short  Rye,  per  100  lbs . 35  @  45 

Straw,  Oat,  per  1 00  lbs . 45  0  55 

Btraw,  Wheat,  per  100  lbs . 40  0  — 

VEGETABLES 

Cabbage,  L.  1.  and  J'y  Flat  Dutch  per  100.  4  000  5  50 

Caulldower,  fancy,  per  bbl .  2  000  -  — 

Poor  to  good,  per  bbl .  750  1  75 

Celery,  fancy  Mich.,  per  doz.  roots .  500  60 

State  and  Western,  poor  to  good .  100  40 

Egg  plant,  Jersey,  per  bbl .  750  1  00 

Lima  beans,  .Jersey  fiat,  per  bag .  1  500  2  (X) 

Potato  Jersey,  per  bng .  1  750  2  25 

Onions,  Conn,  white,  per  bbl .  2  500  3  50 

Conn,  yellow,  per  bbl .  2  250  2  50 

Conn  red,  per  bbl .  2  U0@  2  25 

State  and  Western  yellow,  jer  bbl .  2  000  2  25 

Orange  Co.  red,  per  bbl .  1  500  2  12 

Tomatoes.  Jersey,  per  box .  .  ...  250  40 

POULTRY— DRESSED. 

Turkeys,  spring,  per  lb . 14  @16 

Old  mixed  weights,  prime  ...  .  . 14  @15 

Phlla.  chick's,  3  to  3*  lbs  to  pair,  per  o . 17  @18 

Chickens,  mixed  weights,  per  lb . 14  @16 

Western  chick's,  dry  picked  choice,  per  lb  ..13  @14 

Chickens,  dry  picked  lair . 11  @12 

Chick’s  scalded,  choice,  per  lb . 12)4@13 

Chick’s  scalded,  fair  to  good,  per  lb . 12  @13 

Chickens,  Inferior .  8  @10 

Fowls,  Western  prime  dry  picked.  . I3)4@  — 

Western  prime,  scalded . 13  @13)4 

VVestern,  poor  to  fair .  8  @12 

Old  Roosters .  8  0  9 

Spring  Ducks,  per  lb,  Long  Island . 16  @17 

Eastern,  per  lb  . 17  @18 

Jersey  and  Up-River,  per  lb. . 15  @ — 

Old  ducks,  Jersey  and  Up-River,  per  lb...  .11  @12 

Spring  ducks.  Western,  per  lb .  8  @13 

Old  ducks.  Western .  8  @10 

Spring  geese,  Eastern,  j>er  lb . 18  0— 

Tame  squabs,  white,  per  doz . 2  500  3  00 

Dark  and  poor,  per  doz  . 1  7502  Od 


IN  writing  to  advertisers  please  always  mention 
The  Rural. 


RIPANS  TABULES 

ch,  liver  and  bow 


_  _  regulate 

the 'stomach,  liver  and  bowels,  purl 
i  fy  the  blood,  are  safe  and  effectual ; 

)  the  best  medicine  known  for  bilious 
/ness,  constipation,  dyspepsia,  foul$ 
breath,  headache, mental  depression, 
painful  digestion,  had  complexion, 
and  all  diseases  caused  by  failure  of 
the  stomach,  liver  or  oowels  to  per  } 
i  form  their  jproper  t  unctions.  Persons  given  to  over-  11 


WARRANTED 

FOR  5  YEARS. 

keep  as  good  time  as 
watch.  We  are  the 
firm  in  the  United  States 
king  this  offer.  The  coun- 
lias  been  flooded  with 
sap  imitations  of  this 
.iiteh.  Now  we  propose 
to  offer  10,000  of  the  real 
article.  Cut  this  outand 
send  it  to  us  with  your 
full  name  and  address 
and  wc  will  send  this 
watch  to  your  nearest 
express  office  for  you 
to  look  over  and  if  you 
think  it  is  a  big  bargain 
pay  the  agent $2.85 and 
express  charges  and 
it  is  yours.  We  send 
our  guarantee  that  you 
can  return  it  any  tune 
within  one  year  if  in  any 
way  unsatisfactory. 
FREE.  It'  you  send 
cash,  $2.85,  with  your 
order  we  give  you  a  $1.00 
plated  chain  as  sample. 
Keene’s  Mammoth  Watch  Store, 
Washington  Stroet,  Boston,  Mass, 
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BEANS  AND  PEAS 

Marrow,  choice,  1891 . 2  20  @2  25 

Mediums,  choice,  1891 .  2  00  @ - £ 

Pea,  choice,  1891 . 2  0C  0-  — 

White  Kidney,  choice,  1891 . 2  75  @2  80 

Red  Kidney,  choice,  1891 ...  2  95  @3  00 

Yellow  Eye,  choice,  1891 . . @ - 

Black  Turtle  Soup,  choice,  1891 .  —  0 - 

Lima  beans,  California  (60)  lbs.) . 2  00  @2  05 

Foreign  medium,  1891 . -  —  @ - 


Green  peas,  1891, 'bbis.,  per  bush . 

Green  peas,  1891,  bags,  per  bush . 

...1  70  @-  — 

. ..1  65  0 - 

BUTTER 

8TATB  AND  PENN. 

Creamery, Palls,  extra . . 

Half  firkin  tubs— 

Fresh  extras . 

. 23  @24 

. 20  @22 

Seconds  . 

. 18  @19 

Welsh  tubs— 

Fresh  extras . 22  @— 

Firsts . 20  @21 

Seconds . 18  @19 

Creamery —  western. 

Elgin  extras . . 25  @25)4 

Other  Western  extras . 24  @25 

Firsts . 22  @23 

Seconds . 20  @21 

Thirds . 18  @19 

Imitation  creamery— 

Firsts . 19  @20 

Seconds . 16  @18 

Thirds .  15  @15)4 

Dairy  firsts .  18  @19 

Seconds . 15)4@16 


Factory  fresh,  extra . 17 

Firsts . 16 

Seconds . 15 

Fourths  to  thirds . 14 

Rolls . — 

EGGS. 

N.  Y.  State  and  Penn,  new  laid  per  doz . 24 

Western  fresh  gathered  choice . 22)4023)* 

Western  fresh  gathered,  fair  to  prime. ...... 21  @22 


@— 

@16)4 

@15)4 

@15 


@25 


One  Year’s  Subscription,  $2.00  j  Together  for  omy 
One  Fine  Pocket  Knife,  $1.00  f  S2,25‘ 


So  many  knives  are  called  for  by  subscribers 
that  we  have  made  a  careful  search 
and  believe  that  we  have  found  as 
good  a  farmer’s  knife  as  there 
is  made.  It  is  so  good 
that  we  have  named  it 
the  “  Rural  New- 
Yorker”  knife. 
It  is  brass- 
lined,  with 
Herman 
.-ilver  hol¬ 
ster,  han¬ 
dle  buck- 
horn,  made 
of  fine  ra¬ 
zor  steel.  Price  of  knife  alone,  prepaid,  $1.  With  one  year’s  subscription  to  Til  k 
Rural  New-Yorker  only  $2.25.  If  your  subscription  is  already  paid  for  1892,  the 
paper  may  he  sent  to  a  new  name.  Given  as  a  premium  for  three  new  sub¬ 
scriptions  from  receipt  to  January,  1893,  and  $2.50. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


“CROSSING  THE  BAR.” 

The  following’  short  poem  is  considered 
by  many  as  the  best  ever  written  by 
Tennyson.  The  dead  poet’s  ending  was 
as  he  wished  it  should  be : 

Sunset  and  evening  star. 

□  And  on  clear  call  for  me! 

And  may  there  be  no  moaning  of  the  bar, 

When  X  put  out  to  sea. 

But  such  a  tide  as  moving  seems  asleep, 

Too  full  for  sound  and  foam. 

When  that  which  drew  from  out  the  boundless  deep 
Turns  again  home. 

Twilight  and  evening  bell, 

And  after  that  the  dark! 

And  may  there  be  no  sadness  of  farewell 
When  I  embark: 

For  tho’  from  out  our  bourne  of  Time  and  Place 
The  flood  may  near  me  far, 

I  hope  to  see  my  Pilot  face  to  face 
When  I  have  crossed  the  bar. 

The  Columbus  Scare. 

The  teacher  of  M - township  had 

called  a  meeting  of  the  parents,  friends 
and  directors  of  the  school  to  meet  at 
the  schoolhouse  on  a  certain  evening  to 
talk  over  and  arrange  a  programme  for 
the  observance  of  Columbus  Day.  As  the 
evening  shadows  began  to  gather  the 
farmers  accompanied  by  their  children, 
members  of  the  school,  began  to  arrive 
and  soon  the  business  of  the  evening 
was  under  full  headway,  that  is,  the 
most  pompous  director,  Mr.  Simpson, 
was  in  the  chair,  another  director  was 
secretary  and — but  all  this  has  nothing 
to  do  with  my  story.  What  happened 
that  night  was  to  the  pupils  gathered  in 
a  merry  group  on  the  outside,  for  the 
proceedings  in  the  schoolhouse  were  too 
dry  for  them  to  take  part,  so  they  re¬ 
mained  on  the  play  ground. 

The  exciting  game  of  Black  Man  was 
in  full  sway,  when  suddenly,  as  if  by 
magic,  a  silence  settled  on  the  hitherto 
noisy  crowd.  What  caused  it?  Was  it 
the  noise  of  the  sudden  burst  of  thunder 
that  rent  the  air,  or  was  it  the  vivid  flash 
of  lightning  that  preceded  it?  Or  was  it 
because  a  dark  cloud  suddenly  hid  the 
bright  light  of  the  moon  ?  So  the  chil¬ 
dren  huddled  together  like  frightened 
sheep,  a  timid  little  urchin  expressed  the 
thought  that  was  in  every  heart,  as  he 
pointed  a  trembling  finger  to  the  beauti¬ 
ful  resting  place  of  the  dead  that  bor¬ 
dered  the  western  side  of  the  play  ground 
and  said,  “  See  !  a  ghost.” 

“Shut  up!  that’s  only  a  monument 
you  see,”  came  the  harsh  answer  of  Jim 
Simpson,  the  pompous  director's  boy. 

“  I  tell  you  I  saw  something  tall  and 
white  like  a  ghost  and  it  was  moving 
about,”  answered  the  little  boy. 

“  Ghost !  Why  there’s  no  such  thing,” 
said  Jim;  “but  I’ll  tell  you  what,  let’s 
all  take  a  walk  through  the  graveyard; 
I’ll  take  the  lead,  who  will  follow?” 

Reluctantly  came  the  “  I  ”  from  every 
one,  for  Jim  was  a  leader  and  commander 
among  the  school  children. 

Slowly,  solemnly  they  walked  in  In¬ 
dian  file  across  the  play  ground  through 
the  tall,  rank  rag  weeds  and  climbed 
through  a  broken  panel  of  the  high  pal¬ 
ing  fence. 

Now,  the  graveyard  was  a  familiar 
place  and  had  no  dread  for  these  children 
in  the  day  time,  but  to-night,  Ah  !  that 
was  different,  but  they  sturdily  kept  in 
the  wake  of  their  leader,  who  was  taking 
them  straight  to  the  high  towering  monu¬ 
ment  of  Judge  Brown,  where  the  little 
boy  had  pointed  out  the  “  ghost.” 

Outwardly  Jim  Simpson  seemed  uncon¬ 
cerned  and  brave,  but  if  the  truth  be 


hearken  to  the  pleadings  of  a  supplicant 
from  the  other  world.” 

“  W-hat — what  is  it  ?”  faintly  asked 
the  leader  of  our  brave  Americans,  as  he 
and  his  followers  stood  rooted  to  the 
spot.  They  dared  not  turn  and  run,  for 
the  awful  figure  might  pursue  them. 

“  My  free  Americans  I  am  he,  Chris¬ 
topher  Columbus,  the  discoverer  of  your 
native  land.  It  is  to  decide  how  to  ap¬ 
propriately  celebrate  this  discovery  that 
the  meeting  has  been  called  to-night. 
And  what  do  you  here  at  this  time  of 
night,  while  yonder  in  that  place  of 
learning  your  aged  sires  are  planning 
what  should  be  your  work.  Young 
Americans,  shame  on  you  !  ” 

“  We — never  thought  of  that  but  Mr. 
— Mr.  Columbus  let  us  go  back.” 

“I  let  you  go?  Why  how  do  I  keep 
you?  But,  pray,  listen  yet  a  little  longer, 
I  will  soon  be  done,  my  strength  fast 
gives  away.  I  must  hasten  and  depart  to 
my  long  weary  resting  place  in  the  other 
world;  but  I  beg  of  you  to  have  my  bones 
brought  to  this  free,  happy  and  peace¬ 
ful  land  which  I  discovered,  and  have 
them  interred.  They  rightfully  belong 
here,  but  I  am  growing  weary,  pass  to 
the  other  side  of  the  grounds  and  return 
directly  and  I  will  then  inform  you  how 
to  accomplish  this  most  noble  and  diffi¬ 
cult  work.  Adieu  till  then,  my  free 
Americans.” 

Obediently  the  spell-bound  children 
moved  with  quickened  pace  to  the  de¬ 
sired  place. 

“  Quick  !  let’s  break  for  the  school 
house,”  whispered  Jim. 

“  But  we  can  only  reach  it  by  passing 
back  through  this  awful  place,”  whis¬ 
pered  a  girl. 

“  A  run  for  it  then,”  shouted  Jim,  and, 
with  all  their  speed,  as  if  the  Black  Man 
of  their  game  were  after  them,  they  fled 
in  earnest  through  the  haunted  place. 

At  the  broken  panel  of  the  fence  they 
ran  onto  the  rolling,  laughing  figure  of 
a  tall,  slim  boy  who  was  alternately 
stuffing  the  ends  of  the  large,  white 
linen  duster  belonging  to  the  teacher’s 
buggy  in  his  mouth,  and  tugging  at  the 
refractory  knot  which  held  the  large, 
white  handkerchief  with  which  his  head 
was  tightly  bound.  His  merriment  was 
such  that  all  his  efforts  to  unrobe  him¬ 
self  were  vain. 

“  Hello,  geese  !  and  say,  Jim,  do  you 
believe  in  ghosts  now  ?  ”  was  his  greet- 
ing. 

“Sam  Smith,  you  coward!  was  that 
you  behind  Judge  Brown's  monument  ?  ” 

“  No,  that  was  the  returned  spirit  of 
Christopher  Columbus.” 

“  I’ll  lick  you,  see  if  I  don’t.” 

“  Say,  Jim,  you  know  I’ve  whipped 
you  three  times  already  this  year,  and 
shall  I  give  you  a  fourth  ?” 

“  Well,  let’s  go  in  the  school  house  and 
see  what  the  old  folks  are  doing,”  mut¬ 
tered  Jim. 

“  Hold  !  not  a  word  of  this,  mind  you,” 
cautioned  Sam. 

“  No.  The  one  that  blabs  gets  a  scud¬ 
ding.  Do  you  all  hear  ?  ”  and  Jim  again 
had  his  little  band  under  his  sway. 

The  meeting  closed.  The  tired  farmers 
with  muddled  brains  trying  to  keep  in 
mind  this,  that  and  other  things  per¬ 
taining  to  this,  a  national  holiday,  to  be 
properly  observed  in  all  public  schools, 
returned  to  their  homes.  The  silent 
children  followed,  but  the  “scare”  had 


The  youth,  with  an  air  of  kindly  pat¬ 
ronage,  replied,  “I  have  not  met  the 
word  in  my  Latin  reading,  but  I  should 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  it 
should  be  pronounced  ‘  so-met '-i-mes’” 
(giving  it  in  four  syllables,  the  accent  on 
the  second). 

“Thank  you  for  telling  me,”  replied 
the  girl,  demurely.  “I  have  always 
heard  it  pronounced  sometimes,  but  if  you 
say  the  other  way,  that  must  be  right.” 

This  is  similar  to  the  perhaps  familiar 
catch  of  the  pronunciation  of  “  bac-kac- 
he,”  which  will  often  surprise  the  unin¬ 
itiated  by  proving  to  be  only  hack-ache. 
It  also  reminds  one  of  a  question  printed 
some  years  since,  as  to  the  way  of  spell¬ 
ing  “  need” — to  need  bread.  The  aver¬ 
age  person  will  reply,  “k-n-e-a-d,  of 
course;”  but  the  answer  will  be,  “that 
is  the  way  to  spell  knead  dough,  but  not 
to  need  bread.” 

Boomeba.no  Throwers. — A  number  of 
black  men  from  Australia  have  come  to 
this  country  to  give  exhibitions  of  their 
power  in  throwing  the  boomerang.  Their 
first  exhibition  is  thus  described  by  a 
San  Francisco  paper : 

One  after  another  they  stepped  to  the 
front,  and  after  balancing  as  a  baseball 
pitcher  does,  slashed  out  with  the  hand 
holding  the  boomerang  and  sent  it 
straight  forward  for  a  few  yards.  Then 
the  infernal  machine  began  to  climb, 
and,  when  40  or  50  feet  from  the  ground, 
began  to  traverse  a  circle,  great  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  impetus  given.  Whirling 
rapidly  on  its  own  axis  and  describing  a 
perfect  circle,  the  boomerang  flew  until 
nearly  over  the  point  from  which  it 
started.  Then  it  dipped  toward  the 
earth,  but  seemed  to  gain  an  added 
power  and  rose  again  to  describe  another 
and  smaller  circle,  finally  falling  to  the 
earth  near  the  man  who  threw  it. 

Thrown  by  King  Bill  or  one  of  the 
stronger  men,  such  as  Tommy,  the  wea¬ 
pon  was  made  to  travel  a  circumference 
with  a  diameter  of  about  100  yards. 
Thrown  less  forcibly,  it  skimmed  lightly 
about  just  over  the  heads  of  the  specta¬ 
tors.  All  but  one  of  the  black  fellows 
threw  with  the  right  hand,  and  their 
boomerangs  circled  from  right  to  left. 
William  Howes  was  left  handed,  but 
that  seemed  to  make  no  difference.  He 
made  his  boomerang  fly  just  as  the 
others  did,  or  at  will  sent  it  around  the 
other  way. 

*  *  * 
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told  he  was  quaking  with  fear  as  he  cast 
his  eye  over  the  solemn  ground,  with  the 
stillness  of  the  night  only  broken  by  the 
tread  of  his  followers  as  they  stumbled 


done  them  good.  They  had  a  deeper, 
nobler  feeling  for  the  much  persecuted 
discoverer  of  their  own  free  America 
which  ought  to  bear  his  name. 

farmer’s  girl. 
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through  the  high,  rank  grass,  and  heard 
the  rumbling  of  distant  thunder.  He 
wished  he  hadn’t  made  the  venture.  By 
this  time  the  moonlight  had  become 
fainter  as  the  storm  gathered  darker  and 
darker  in  the  skies. 

“  Come  on  boys  and  girls,  don’t  get 
scared.”  Jim  was  thus  encouraging  his 
band  of  followers  when  a  shrouded  figure 
emerged  from  behind  Judge  Brown's 
monument  and  a  low  sepulchral  voice  in 
pleading  accents  said: 

“Stop,  my  free  Americans  !  Stop  for  a 
moment  in  your  onward  march  and 


Odds  and  Ends. 

Some  Smart  Spellers. — H  arper’s 
Young  People  gives  these  illustrations  of 
the  way  pronunciation  sometimes  trips 
up  speliing : 

A  young  lady  was  once  talking  with  a 
very  young  and  very  smart  man,  who 
was  inclined  to  air  his  knowledge  of  the 
languages  a  little  beyond  what  she 
felt  that  modesty  required.  She  there¬ 
fore  said  to  him,  with  an  air  of  deference 
to  his  superior  attainments. 

“  You  are  a  .Latin  scholar.  I  wish  you 
would  tell  me  how  to  pronounce  the  word 
‘  so-met-i  mes.’  ” 
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Live  Stock  Matters 

FORKFULS  OF  TACTS. 

Those  who  like  sweet  cream  butter  are 
usually  willing-  to  pay  a  fancy  price  for 
it,  but  it  does  not  possess  the  keeping- 
qualities  of  butter  from  well-ripened 
cream,  and  should  be  quickly  sold  and 
quickly  consumed. — American  Cultivator. 

The  recent  experiments  at  the  Iowa 
Experiment  Station  show  exactly  the 
reverse  of  the  above.  Sweet  cream  but¬ 
ter  kept  in  much  better  condition  than 
butter  from  ripened  cream. 

I  have  never  had  a  crop  of  corn  with 
much  smut  on  it,  and  my  cattle  have 
never  shown  any  bad  effects  from  having 
eaten  it  ;  but  I  know  that  if  they  have  a 
chance  they  will  eat  enough  of  it  to  cause 
death,  and  I  believe  it  to  be  the  chief 
cause  of  abortion  among  farm  stock. 

Blairstown,  N.  J.  G.  G.  GIBBS. 

The  Texas  steer,  like  the  buffalo,  is 
passing  off  the  stage.  The  former  ani¬ 
mal  can’t  stand  improvement  in  the  shape 
of  thoroughbred  sires  and  a  demand  for 
“  early  maturity.” 

A  Massachusetts  veterinarian  states 
that  he  was  called  upon  to  remove  the 
eye  from  a  cow.  The  operation  was 
successfully  performed,  but,  instead  of 
healing  up,  the  wound  developed  what 
seemed  like  a  button  or  bubble.  This 
grew  into  a  genuine  eye  which  has  gained 
full  size,  and  the  cow  can  see  with  it  ! 
For  proof  of  these  statements  the  owner 
of  the  cow  has  the  doctor's  bill  for  re¬ 
moving  the  eye  and  the  cow  with  two 
eyes ! 

Alluding  to  the  inoculation  of  Mr. 
Stanhope,  the  Herald  correspondent,  with 
the  germs  of  cholera  and  his  subsequent 
exposure  to  the  disease,  Dr.  Good,  the 
celebrated  London  physician  says  : 

It  is  to  be  lamented  that  Mr.  Stanhope’s 
courageous  experiment  will  be  of  no  use. 
Cholera  cannot  be  prevented  by  inocu¬ 
lation,  as  it  is  a  disease  that  goes  into 
the  body  by  the  mouth,  and  not  through 
outward  contact. 

Dr.  Billings,  the  great  Western  inocu- 
lator  and  champion  of  the  process,  ought 
to  secure  Mr.  Stanhope  as  an  assistant. 
Doctors  themselves  are  not  inoculated, 
and  yet  it  is  a  rare  thing  that  one  of  them 
takes  the  disease  through  exposure  in 
caring  for  cholera  patients.  A  great 
humbug  is  this  inoculation  business. 

Feeding  Corn  Fodder. — H.  C.  Wallace, 
in  the  Breeders’  Gazette,  gives  this  ex¬ 
perience  : 

I  have  never  been  able  to  find  a  satis¬ 
factory  rack  in  which  to  feed  long  corn 
fodder.  The  best  way  I  have  tried  is  to 
scratter  thinly  on  the  ground  or  on  the 
snow.  This  does  very  well  as  long  as  the 
ground  is  dry,  but  when  it  becomes  soft 
and  muddy  there  is  some  waste.  The 
trouble  with  racks  is  that  the  steers  will 
hunt  for  the  ears  first  and  will  throw  out 
half  of  the  fodder  and  trample  it  under 
foot.  A  very  successful  feeder  in  north¬ 
ern  Iowa,  who  feeds  altogether  on  un¬ 
husked  long  corn  fodder,  has  two  large 
lots  joining  each  other  and  uses  them 
alternately,  the  hogs  following  the  steers 
and  cleaning  up  in  one  lot  while  the 
steers  are  eating  in  the  other.  Very  little 
grain  is  wasted  in  this  way,  and,  while 
not  all  of  the  fodder  is  eaten,  what  is  left 
remains  on  the  ground  and  makes  a  com¬ 
fortable  bed  for  the  steers  at  night,  and 
this  latter  is  of  prime  importance  in  fat¬ 
tening  steers. 

The  “Pet  Hen”  Craze. — The  Adver¬ 
tiser  of  thi-  city  gives  this  report  of  a 
possible  “  craze”  : 

At  a  little  after  noon  Sunday  an  uptown 
train  on  the  Sixth  Avenue  elevated  was 
crowded  with  passengers.  A  stylishly 
dressed  woman,  handsome  and  young, 
got  on  at  23d  Street.  Several  gentlemen 
proffered  their  seats.  She  smilingly 
accepted  the  nearest  seat.  Every  one 
began  to  stare  at  her,  or,  more  particu¬ 
larly,  at  a  curious  something  that  she 
held  in  her  lap.  The  passengers  could 
scarcely  believe  the  evidence  of  their  own 
eyes.  In  her  lap  the  woman  held  a  hen 
—a  genuine  speckled  hen.  There  was 
not  much  of  the  hen  visible — only  the 
head  and  neck.  The  body  reposed  snugly 
in  a  white  silk  handkerchief,  pinned 
about  the  hen’s  throat  with  a  diamond 
broach.  Every  now  and  then  the  woman 
stroked  the  hen’s  feathery  neck,  and  the 
bird  would  blink  her  eyes  in  evident 
enjoyment  of  the  caress.  At  50th  Street 
the  woman  and  her  pet  left  the  train. 
And  now  for  the  hen  craze. 


TUTT’S  PILLS  cure  Stck^Headache, 


What  next  ?  Here’s  a  chance  for  Ply¬ 
mouth  Rock  breeders  anyway  1 

The  old  Scotch  song  goes  : 

I  line  a  hen  with  a  happlty  lest. 

Lass  gtn  ye  lo’e  me  tell  me  now; 

And  Ilka  day  she  lays  an  egg, 

Lass  gin  ye  lo’e  me  tell  me  now. 

This  makes  365  eggs  a  year  and  beats 
anything  Mr.  Wyckoff  has  yet  bred.  We 
would  like  to  know  what  breed  this  old 
hen  represented.  If  she  was  a  Leghorn 
and  her  eggs  were  of  the  usual  weight, 
she  gave  nearly  80  pounds  of  eggs  that 
year  !  We  now  want  to  know  how  much 
that  hen  ate  ! 

Old  Time  Ducks. — Duck  breeding  is  an 
ancient  and  honorable  occupation,  as  the 
following  quotation  from  the  English 
Husbandman  will  show.  It  was  printed 
in  1815  : 

The  tame  ducke  is  an  exceeding  neces- 
sarie  fowle  for  the  husbandman’s  yard, 
fore  shee  asketh  no  charge  in  keeping, 
but  ligeth  of  corne  lost,  or  other  things 
of  lesse  profit.  She  is  once  a  yeare  a 
very  great  layer  of  eggs,  and  when  she 
sitteth  she  craves  both  attendance  and 
feeding  ;  for  being  restrayned  from  seek¬ 
ing  her  food,  she  must  be  helped  with  a 
little  barley,  or  other  over-chavings  of 
corne,  such  as  else  you  would  give  unto 
swine  ;  as  for  her  sitting,  hatching  and 
feeding  of  her  ducklings,  it  is  in  all 
points  to  be  observed  in  such  manner  as 
you  did  before  with  the  goose,  onely  after 
they  are  abroad  they  will  shift  better  for 
their  foode  than  goslings  will.  For  the 
fatting  of  ducks  or  ducklings,  you  may 
do  it  in  three  weeks,  by  giving  them  any 
kinde  of  pulse  or  graine,  and  goode  store 
of  water. 

A  hog  of  200  to  250  pounds’  weight  is 
usually  more  salable  and  gives  better 
satisfaction  to  both  buyer  and  seller 
than  if  kept  till  he  weighs  300  pounds  or 
more. — Massachusetts  Ploughman. 

Right  you  are  and  we  add  that  a  hog 
dressing  from  125  to  150  pounds  is  better 
than  the  heavier  types  alluded  to  above. 

The  fight  against  the  deceit  practised 
in  the  sale  of  butter  imitations  is  becom¬ 
ing  more  sharp.  Personal  suits  for  dam¬ 
ages  have  been  brought  against  Dr. 
Harrington,  the  Boston  milk  inspector, 
and  more  threats  have  been  made  against 
the  officers  of  the  dairy  bureau. — New 
England  Farmer. 

It  is  pleasant  to  know  that  the  bull¬ 
dozers  of  the  hog  butter  crowd  cannot 
intimidate  Dr.  Harrington.  He  is  doing 
good  work  and  will  do  more.  What  a 
lot  of  scallawags  these  hog  butter  men 
are  and  how  hard  they  fight  for  liberty 
to  swindle  at  their  own  sweet  will. 

More  Steers  Wanted. — The  Texas 
Live  Stock  Journal  after  stating  that  it 
has  been  the  policy  in  that  State  to  get 
rid  of  the  cows  and  heifers,  says  : 

There  will,  no  doubt,  be  cattle  enough 
in  Texas  to  supply  all  demands  and  pur¬ 
poses  until  the  steers  now  on  hand  are  ex¬ 
hausted,  say  for  one  or  two  years.  But 
the  question  is  if  everybody  disposes  and 
gets  rid  of  his  cows  and  quits  the  breed¬ 
ing  business  who  is  to  supply  these  steer 
ranchmen  with  their  steer  cattle  in 
future  ?  Where  is  the  next  and  each 
succeeding  calf  crop  to  come  from  ? 
Steers  won’t  breed,  and  there  are  not 
cows  enough  in  the  country  to  do  the 
work.  The  men  who  have  the  cows,  the 
grass  and  the  water,  and  who  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  raise  good  steers  and  conduct 
this  business  in  the  proper  way,  will  be 
the  ones  who  will  make  the  most  money 
out  of  the  cattle  business  in  a  few  years. 
They  can’t  all  go  into  the  exclusive  steer 
business  and  make  a  success. 

And  now  we  have  another  breed  of 
fowls  called  Yiolettes.  Mr.  Geo.  H. 
Brackenbury  thus  describes  them  in  the 
Poultry  Monthly  : 

Legs,  orange ;  lobes,  white ;  comb, 
rose  ;  hackle,  blue,  striped  with  gold  on 
outer  edge  ;  tail,  solid  blue  ;  tail  coverts 
(female),  gold  and  blue  mixed;  sickles 
(male),  blue;  breast  of  both  male  and 
female,  blue  lacing  and  golden  centers. 
Female’s  back  and  wing  coverts,  clear 
centers  of  gold  laced  with  blue.  Bow  of 
the  male  is  deep  crimson,  which  con¬ 
trasts  well  with  the  blue  wing-bars. 

Cut  Fodder. — From  observation  in  my 
neighborhood  I  do  not  see  any  benefit  re¬ 
sulting  from  cutting  hay  and  corn  stalks 
for  stock  feed.  A  few  years  since  nearly 
every  farmer  near  me  bought  a  feed  cut¬ 
ter,  but  they  are  not  in  use  now.  I  think 
that  if  a  large  quantity  of  hay  were  cut 
it  would  dry  up,  while  corn  stalks  are 
not  often  dry  enough  to  be  stored  up  in 
large  quantities  without  heating.  As  to 


straw,  if  it  is  desired  to  feed  that  closely, 
perhaps  it  could  be  done  better  by  cut¬ 
ting  and  putting  the  grain  with  it.  I  see 
no  objection  to  handling  straw  in  that 
way,  as  it  would  have  to  be  moistened  to 
make  the  meal  stick  to  it.  l.  gates. 

Improved  Barnyards. — Even  in  Kan¬ 
sas  farmers  recognize  the  fact  that  the 
average  barnyard  is  a  money  loser. 
Thousands  of  farmers  have  been  “fer¬ 
tilizing  the  brook  ”  for  years  and  now 
find  a  thick  mortgage  on  the  farm.  We 
are  glad  that  Prof.  Georgeson  of  Kansas 
is  to  give  an  object  lesson  in  the  form  of 
what  a  barnyard  ought  to  be.  Here  is 
what  he  says  about  it : 

In  the  first  place,  a  broad,  shallow 
basin  has  been  constructed  by  means  of 
plow  and  scraper,  in  which  the  manure 
will  be  kept,  and  which  will  retain  all 
liquids  and  prevent  waste.  And,  in  the 
second  place,  the  greater  portion  of  the 
yard  has  been  paved  in  a  most  substan¬ 
tial  manner  with  rock  taken  out  of  the 
neighboring  hills.  The  impassable,  mi¬ 
asmatic  slush  in  that  yard  is  a  thing  of 
the  past.  If  at  any  time  more  liquid 
accumulates  in  the  basin  than  can  be  ab¬ 
sorbed  by  the  long  manure,  it  is  easily 
removed  by  making  a  miniature  well  of 
a  barrel  placed  in  the  center,  and  at¬ 
taching  thereto  a  small  pump  which  will 
discharge  through  a  piece  of  hose.  The 
surplus  can  thus  readily  be  transferred 
to  a  tank-cart  and  drawn  onto  the  grass 
land  or  wherever  liquid  manure  may  be 
used  to  advantage. 

This  is  good  sense  from  the  Breeders’ 
Gazette.  Such  sense  will  mean  dollars 
for  the  stockman. 

If  growing  stock  is  carried  through 
the  winter  only  to  come  out  next  spring 
weighing  less  than  at  the  present  time 
it  looks  as  if  the  wintering  would  be  a 
profitless  operation.  Economy  would 
suggest  to  either  send  the  stock  to  mar¬ 
ket  or  sell  to  some  one  who  will  give 
better  treatment  or  is  more  able  to  do 
the  losing.  Every  day  that  a  calf,  colt 
or  pig  lives  without  gaining  is  a  day 
wasted  and  just  that  much  money  lost. 
If  there  is  not  enough  food  in  sight  to 
supply  all  the  stock  with  abundance  it 
would  seem  the  part  of  wisdom  to  sell 
stock  until  the  food  is  sufficient  to  give 
the  remainder  what  they  want  to  eat. 

Make  meat  or  money  of  the  culls  right 
now.  Don’t  keep  them  for  Jack  Frost's 
consumption  ! 


PijMellmwoujsi 

lx  writing  to  advertisers  please  always  mention 
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LINSEED  OIL  MEAL 

Please  do  not  forget  that  our  OIL  MEAL  Is 

THE  BEST  FEED 

obtainable  for 

COWS,  BEEF  CATTLE,  HOCSand  HORSES. 

Market  price  must  soon  advance,  and  we  advise 
your  taking  In  your  winter’s  supply  now. 


Please  write  us  for  quotations  and  other  particulars 

DETROIT  LINSEED  OIL  WORKS, 

DETROIT.  MICHIGAN. 


HIGH-CLASS  SHROPSHIRES ! 

Fifty  Bowen-Jones  yearling  rams  from  1892  Impor¬ 
tations  are  selling  to  our  oldest  and  best  breeders. 
Send  for  catalogue. 

THE  WILLOWS,  Paw  Paw,  Mich. 

GOOD  BOOKS. 

Silo  and  Silage. — By  A.  J.  Cook.  Third 
Edition,  1892. 

Contains  the  latest  and  fullest  Information  on  the 
subject.  More  than  20,000  sold  In  less  than  two  years. 
This  work  Is  praised  by  such  men  as  John  Gould, 
Colonel  Curtis,  Professors  Shelton  and  Gulley,  and 
Dr.  C.  E.  Bessey.  The  author  has  proved  the  silo  to  be 
a  very  valuable  aid  on  his  own  farm.  Price,  25  cents. 

Ensilage  and  the  Silo. — Conserved  Cat¬ 
tle  Food.  All  about  preserved  fodder. 
The  experience  of  50  ensilage  farmers,  condensed 
Into  practical  readable  form.  What  Ensilage  Is. 
Construction  of  Silos.  The  Round  SUo.  The  Rectan¬ 
gular  Silo.  What  to  put  In  it.  The  Perfect  Ensilage. 
Corn  Plant  and  How  to  Grow  It.  How  I  became  an 
ensilage  convert.  Feeding  ensilage,  etc.  Illustrated. 
Price  20  cents. 

Milk  :  Making  and  Marketing. — Sell¬ 
ing  Fat  and  Milk.  By  E.  G.  Fowler. 

Being  an  illustrated  account  of  the  methods,  herds 
and  appliances  of  several  remarkably  successful 
milk-prod uctng  farms.  Price,  20  cents. 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO., 
Times  Building,  New  York. 


LEVI  P.  MORTON’S 

ELLERSLIE  GUERNSEYS 

Largest  Guernsey  Herd  in  the  World. 

Cows  give 
6,000  to  11.000 
pounds  milk 
per  year  wlth- 
o  u  t  forcing. 

Milk  from 
fresh  cows, 
to  7  per  cent 
fat. 

BULLS  ONLY 
FOR  SALE. 

H.  M.  COTTRELL,  Supt.,  KhlneclHT.  N.  Y. 


High-Class  Jersey  Cattle. 

SUPERIOR  REGISTERED  A.  J.  C.  C. 
STOCK  ONLY. 


The  dam  of  one  of  our  SERVICE  HULLS  tested 
officially  30  pounds  2%  ounces  butter  in  seven  days, 
and  gave  1891  pounds  of  milk  In  31  days.  For  another 
bull. sire  of  19  great  butter  cows,  we  refused  KS 1 5,000 
In  general  no  animal  for  less  thaii  $200;  occasionally 
a  bull-calf  for  $100,  when  marked  with  white,  which 
Is  not  so  fashionable.  Inferior  ones  we  knock  In 
the  head.  No  catalogue  of  Jerseys.  Write  for 
what  you  want. 

MILLER  &  SIBLEY, 
Franklin,  Venango  County,  Pa. 
Mention  this  paper. 


SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP. 

Imported  Rams  and  Ewes,  also  Home-bred  Shear¬ 
lings  and  Lambs  by  The  Sort,  a  son  of  lture  Stamp, 
the  sire  of  the  sensutlonal  shearlings  of  1891,  and  out 
of  Ewes  by  Bonnie  Beau,  sire  of  the  English  cham¬ 
pion  ram  of  1892.  Prices  such  as  will  command  sales. 

Address  RICHARD  GIBSON, 

Delaware,  Ont.,  Canada. 


✓w  §— 9  j— 9  f'v  Cotswolds,  Southdowns, 

^  I  1  p  Oxford  Down  and  Shrop- 

K  1  1  shire  Sheep  and  Lambs  of 

superior  breeding.  We  are  booking  orders  now  for 
lambs  of  the  above  breeds,  We  also  have  a  choice 
lot  of  yearlings  and  two-year-olds  to  offer.  Write 
at  once  for  prices  and  particulars. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE&  CO.,  PHILA.,  PA. 


INVINCIBLE  HATCHER. The  BEST 


Incubator  &  Brooder 
ED. 


gQQ  sold  In  6  months, 


and  every  patron 
satisfied. Send 4c.  in  stamps 
for  No.  Catalogue  to 

BUCKEYE  INCUBATOR  CO.  SPRINGFIELD,  O 


“MORE  TESTIMONIALS” 

for  same  number  of  mnehines 
sold  than  any  other  hatcher 
MADE.  60  in  successful  oper¬ 
ation  at  Decatur,  Illinois.  ‘W 
chicks  hutched  at  one  time 
with  a  200  egg  capacity  Reli¬ 
able  Incubator.  Send  4c. 
in  stamps  for  new  illustrated 
catalogue.  Address, 

Reliable  Incubator  &  Brooder  Co., Quincy,  III. 


Feeding  Animals. 

This  Is  a  practical  work  of  500  pages,  by  Professor 
E.  W.  STEWART,  upon  the  science  of  feeding  In  all 
Its  details,  giving  practical  rations  for  all  farm  ani¬ 
mals.  Its  accuracy  Is  proved  by  Its  adoption  as  a  text 
book  In  nearly  all  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experi¬ 
ment  Stations  In  America.  It  will  pay  anybody  hav¬ 
ing  a  horse  or  a  cow,  or  who  feeds  a  few  pigs  or 
sheep  to  buy  and  study  it  carefully.  Price,  JlftU.OO. 
Address  THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 
Times  Building,  New  York. 


WATERING  DEVICE 

for  LIVE  STOCK  in  STABLES.  Send  for  circu¬ 
lars  for  the  only  practical  and  economical  one  In  the 
market. 

O.  E.  BUCKLEY  A  CO.,  Dover  Plains,  N.Y. 


GENERAL  ADVERTISING  RATES 

—OF— 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 


Standing  at  the  head  of  the  Agricultural  Press,  goes 
to  every  Inhabited  section  of  North  America,  and  its 
readers  are  the  leading  men  In  their  communities. 
837“They  are  Buyers. 

ADVERTISING  RATES. 

Ordinary  Advertisements,  per  agate  line  (14 

lines  to  the  Inch) . 30 

One  thousand  lines  or  more  within  one  year 
from  date  of  first  insertion,  per  agate  line.. 25  “ 

Yearly  orders,  occupying  10  or  more  lines, 

per  agate  line . 25  ‘ 

Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “Ady.,”  per 

line  leaded . 75  ‘ 

No  Advertisement  received  for  less  than  *1 
for  each  insertion.  Cash  must  accompany 
all  orders  for  transient  advertisements. 

IWK  B  S  0  L  U  T  E  L  Y  O  N  E  P  R  I  C  E  ONLY. 

Terms  of  Subscription. 

The  subscription  price  of  The  Rural  New-Yokkkk 


Single  copy,  per  year . $2.00 

Great  Britain,  eland,  Australia  and 

Germany  perf  ear,  post-paid . $3.04  (12s.  fid 

France . 3.04  (10J4;  fr.) 

French  Colonves .  4.08  (29)v  fr. 


Entered*;,  Post-Office  at  New  York  City,  N.  Y.,  as 
econd-class  mall  matter. 

THJB  RURAL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 
VlAM  Building,  Nr*  York 
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SAMPLES 

AND  FULL  INFORMATION 


FREE! 


NECESSARY  TO  THE  SUCCESS  OF 

POULTRYMEN  AND  FARMERS. 


He  planted  the  finest  of  grass  seeds 
That  anywhere  were  to  be  found. 

In  less  than  six  weeks  forty-seven  full  miles 
Of  pumpkin  vines  covered  the  ground. 

Clara’s  Perfect  Fit. — “  Does  your 
new  dress  fit  you  well,  Clara?”  “Oh, 
splendidly !  lean  hardly  move  or  breathe 
in  it.” — New  York  Press. 

One  rent  paid  is  worth  a  dozen  in  your 
pants.  The  sky,  unlike  man,  is  most 
cheerful  when  bluest.  If  you  are  afraid 
to  use  your  bait  do  not  go  fishing. — Texas 
Siftings. 

Horticulturists  will  be  interested  in 
the  report  that  a  peach  borne  by  a  Nyack 
tree  had  a  penny  inside  of  it.  There  is 
no  telling  what  careful  cultivation  may 
do  for  a  tree  like  that. — New  York  Herald. 

Mother  :  “Why  aren’t  you  and  Georgie 
as  good  boys  as  your  little  brother  ?” 
Young  Hopeful:  “I  guess  it’s  ’cause 
you’d  had  more  experience  bringin’  up 
boys  w’en  you  commenced  on  him.” — 
Good  News. 

They  had  been  discussing  the  pronun¬ 
ciation  of  “  oleomargarine,”  and  finally 
agreed  to  leave  it  to  the  waiter,  but  he 
hedged.  “Sure,”  said  he,  “I  have  to 
pronounce  it  ‘butter’  or  lose  my  job.” — In¬ 
dianapolis  Journal. 

A  Swiss  paper  contains  the  following 
advertisement :  “  Wierpach,  in  the  Ber¬ 

nese  Oberland,  is  the  favorite  resort  of 
all  persons  in  search  of  solitude.  Hence 
this  peaceful  hamlet  is  frequented  by  a 
crowd  of  visitors  from  all  parts  of  the 
world.” — La  Tribune. 


In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


A  NEW ,  GOOD  AND  PROFITABLE 
CHERRY. 

Ttlf  VILLAGE  NURSERIES 

have  the  honor  of  Introducing  to  the  public  a 
grand,  new  cherry.  At  Prof.  Van  Deman's  sugges- 
t  on  they  call  It 

“  MERCER.” 

Their  Descriptive  Catalogue  describes  It,  and  also 
gives  a  fair  description  of  the  stock  they  have  of 

Ornamental  and  Fruit  Trees, 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  AND  OTHER 
SMALL  FRUITS. 

Stock  by  mall  postpaid.  No  extra  charge  for 
packing.  Special  estimates  on  very  large  orders. 
Catalogue  Free.  Address 

JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  Sl  CO., 

Village  Nurseries,  Hlghtstown,  N.  J. 


Them. 


Combined 
Carpet  Beater  and 
Sweeper. 

A  positive  Sweeper 
and  the  only  practical 
Carpet  Beater.  Kills 
M  o  t  h  s  and  Carpet 
Beetles.  No  dust  In 
corners,  In  or  under  the 
carpet.  Labor  -  saving 
and  durable. 

Price,  !$5,  Express 
Prepaid. 

Pontiac  Novelty  Worts 

Pontiac,  Midi., 
and  Dealers  generally. 


Ckrnnchiroc  My  specialty  the  breeding  of  choice 
dnilipSilirca  Stock,  now  ready  Reg.  Ram  Lambs 

$1  5  to  $20.  PhcchipoQ 

Shoats,  both  sexes,  $10  to  $15.  Pigs,  $5.«nBaflirca 
ED.  S.  HILL, 

Reference  C.  E.  Chapman.  Peruvllle,  N.  Y. 


SHROPSHIRE  FOR  SALE. 

Thirty  Rams  and  Ram  Lambs;  all  registered. 
JAS.  M.  COLEGROVE,  Box  1148,  Corry,  Pa. 


FOR  SALF 


—Choice  Orange  County  Dairy 
Farm  190  acres,  48  miles  from 


New  York;  1  %  mile  from  an  Erie  Railroad  main  line 
station.  It  keeps  50  head  of  stock.  Buildings  ample 


and  supplied  with  flowing  spring  water.  Price, 
$10,000.  Terms  easy.  A.  V.  BOAK,  Middletown,  N.Y 


A  DAY  (farmer  preferred)  In  _  ( — - •efjf 

each  county,  selling  GIANT  fir...' 

AVire  Fence  &  Wire  Stretch-  ^26 

ers.  Fence  costs  25  cents  per  rod.  & ^ 

Write  for  circular  T.  J.  ANDRE,  Wauseon,  0 


Cover  and  Sheath  your  Ham,  all  of  your  Outbuildings.  Protect 
your  Green  Houses  nnd  Hot  Beds.  Sheath  your  Houses,  etc. 
The  best  thing  made,  and  at  Low  Cost. 


They  Cost  hut  One-third  the  price  of  Shingles.  Absolutely  W  ATER¬ 
PROOF,  FROST-PROOF  and  AIR-TIGHT.  Any  one  can 
put  them  on.  They  will  save  you  Money. 


WRITE  AT  OKCE  TO 


F.  W.  BIRD  &  SON,  Sole  Manufacturers,  E.  Walpole,  Mass 

SPECIAL:  Our  Circulars  show  You  many  Uses,  Including  Carpeting,  etc.,  etc. 


CANADA  UNLEACHED  HARDWOOD 


Also  Hardy  Hoses,  Grapes,  Bulbs,  I  rnn  r"  A  ■  I  »— »  I  fl  ■tl'r  ■  tu  /> 
Shrubs,  Pteonics,  <fcc.  The  largest  and  pQn  r  I  I  i-J  I  U  j\l  1  I  f\l 
most  complete  collection  in  America.  |  1  u  1 1  ■  “T  “  ■  ■  ,  *  *  1 

r-  |  |  «  »»  «  si  rN  ■—  o  o  DAD  r*> \f  Ulus.  General  Catalogue  (100  pages)  Fit  I?  It.  < 
L  LL  W  H l\  vJt  C.  rl  06  o  M  rt  r\  Y  , Mount  Hope  Nurseries,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


Acknowledged  to  be  the  best  and  cheapest  Fertili¬ 
zers  for  Grass,  Grain  and  Fruits. 

THE  FOREST  CITY  WOOD-ASII  CO.,  of  London, 
Can.,  have  removed  their  selling  office  to  103  State 
Street,  Boston,  Mass.  Address  as  above  for 
prices,  sample  and  free  pamphlet. 


ENTERPRISE 


f*  FOR  CHOPPING 

J  Sausage  Meat,  Mince 
Meat,  Scrapple,  Suet, 
Hamburg  Steak  for 

>  Dyspeptics,  Peppers, 
Hog’s  -  Head  Cheese, 
Chicken  Salad,  Hash, 
Chicken  Croquettes, 
Codfish,  Scrap  Meat 
for  Poultry,  Lobsters, 
Tripe,  Clams,  Corn  for 
Fritters,  Stale  Bread 
for  Bread  Crumbs, 
Cocoauut,  Cabbage, 
Horse  Radish,  V anilla 
Beans,  &c.  Also  for 
making  Beef  Tea  for 
Invalids,  Pulverising 
:\  Crackers,  Mashing 
Potatoes,  &c. 


*»~TINNED.-lt* 

The  Best  in  the  World, 

For  Sale  by  the 
Hardware  Trade. 
Send  for  Catalogue 

Enterprise  K’fg  Co., 

Third  &  Dauphin  Sts., 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  ‘ 


proof,  and  will  keep  you  dry  in  the  hardest  storm.  The 
new  POMMEL  SLICKER  is  a  perfect  riding  coat,  and 
covers  the  entire  saddle.  Bewareof  imitations.  Don’t 
buy  a  coat  if  the  “  Eish  Brand”  is  not  on  it.  Illustra¬ 
ted  Catalogue  tree.  A.  J.  TOWER,  Boston,  Mass.  I 


or  commission,  to  handle  the  New  Patent  Chemical 
Ink  Erasing  Pencil.  Agents  making  $50  per  week. 
Monroe  Eraser  Mf’g  Co.,  X  175,  La  Crosse,  Wls. 


AGENTS  WANTED, 

W.  &  T.  SMITH  CO., 
Geneva  Nursery,  Geneva,  N.  Y.  Established  1840. 


For  MAPLE,  SORGHUM.  CIDER,  and  FRUIT  JELLIES. 

Corrugated  Pan  over  Firebox,  doubling  boiling  capacity,  t 


HYDRAUUO 

PRESS. 


MACHINERY. 

Power  Screw  :  np  C  C  C  £ 
Hydraulic,  or  !  llirAAJ 
Knuckle  Joint  J1  ”23 
Graters,  Elevators,  Etc.  I 

Boomer  &  Boschert  Press  Co.  ’  ^ 

H8  w.  Water  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


CONTENTS. 
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that  farms  and  gardens  Won’t  Produce  a  Profit. 

The  rich,  loamy  soil  of  Michigan  Farms  produces  a  line  crop 
without  this  expense.  The  near  markets,  general  hea I th fulness 
bli/./aruM,  together  with  good  society,  churches,  etc.,  make  Michi- 
W  rite  to  meand  I  will  tell  you  how  to  get  the  best  farms  on  Im.o 

Ll.  HI,  IIAKNIlS.  IliikI  ('ommiNKioner,  La tiKfnrr  'it  p.j,t 


FARM  TOPIC8. 

The  Making  of  a  Permanent  Pasture . 

Improving  Pastures . 

Potatoes  After  Corn . 

Experience  with  the  New  Celery  Culture . 

Chopping  All  the  Fodder  at  Once . . . . 

No  Nitrate  of  Soda  Needed . 

Making  Up  a  Feeding  Ration . 

How  to  Buy  Cattle  Foods . 

Thorough  Preparation  Insures  Good  Results. 

LIVE  STOCK  AND  DAIRY. 

Cholera-Proof  Swine  Meat . 

The  Boston  Milk  Business . 

Live  Stock  Matters . 

Feeding  Corn  Fodder . 

The  P*t  Hen  Craze . 

Old-Time  Ducks . 

More  Steers  Wanted . 

Cut  Fodder . 

Improved  Barnyards . 

HORTICULTURAL. 

All  About  Grapes . . 

Three  Promising  Russian  Apples  . 

Kentucky  Fruit  Gossip . 

Horticultural  Gossip . 

Scraping  Bark . 

The  Bose  Pear . 

Tree  Scraping  Necessary .  . 

Peaches  for  Ohio . . . 

Air-Slaked  Lime  for  Grape  Rot . 

Satisfied  with  Bordeaux  Mixture . 

Those  Genuii  e  Parker  Earles . 

WOMAN  AND  THE  HOME. 

The  Sciences . 

A  Youthful  Aspirant . 

In  One  Part  of  Texas . 

Our  Schools . 

Cake  Making  for  Beginners . 

The  Family  Marketing . 

For  Thanksgiving . 

Autumn  Leaves . 

Good  Remedies . 

An  Adaptation . 

Something  New . 

Cleanliness.  Not  Disinfectants  . 

Moral  Idiots . . 

For  Ironing  Dav . 

Experience  With  Pyrethrum . 

Soap  in  the  Churn . 

A  Way  to  Have  Soup  Stock . 

Cornhusk  Mats . 

Crinkled  Seersucker . 

A  Cholera  Precaution . 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Chemists  and  Baked  Potatoes . . 

What  Others  Say . 

Direct . 

Farmers  and  the  Tariff . 

Editorials . 

Brevities . 

The  United  States  Pure  Food  Exposition . 

Business  Bits . 

Agricultural  News . 

Crop  and  Market  Notes . 

Markets . 

Crossing  the  Bar . 

The  Columbus  Scare . 

Odds  and  Ends . . . 

Shear  Nonsense . 


Every  one  likes  fresh  fruit  and  vegetables,  but  few  know  just  how 
to  preserve  and  keep  them  for  future  use 


By  ERMENTINE  YOUNG, 

Tells  just  how  to  do  this.  It  also  gives  directions  for  the  preparation  of  FRUIT-PASTES  and  SYRUPS. 

It  gives  general  directions  about  the  selection  and  preparation  of  the  fruit,  the  tools  needed,  etc.  Careful 
directions  are  given  for  the  preparation  of  Preserves,  Jams,  Marmalades  and  Jellies,  from  Apples, 
Apricots,  Barberries,  Blackberries,  Blueberries,  Huckleberries,  Cranberries.  Cherries,  CitroD,  Currants. 
Figs,  Gooseberries,  Grapes,  Oranges,  Peaches,  Pears,  Pineapples,  Plums,  Quinces,  Raspberries,  Rhubarb, 
Strawberries  and  Tomatoes. 

It  gives  recipes  for  making  Catsups,  Pickles,  Fruit  Juices  and  Syrups,  and  directions  for  Canning  and 
Drying  fruits.  Every  one  who  wishes  to  live  well  and  economically  should  have  this  book. 

Sent  by  mail,  postpaid  for  20  cents. 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  Times  Building1,  New  York. 


ALMANACS  WANTED. 

1810.  State  condition  and  price. 

H.  J.  GALPIN.  Oxford,  N.  Y. 


BIDS  BY  MAIL. 

Meridale  Jerseys, 


k  If  you  want  to  buy  a  strictly  first- 
class  outfit  at  low  figures,  address 

(The  W.C.LEFFEL  CO. 

GrienmountAT.SI’UINGKIEl.D.O. 


On  account  of  the  severe  storm,  many 
good  animals  were  not  offered  at  our 
sale,  Oct.  0th.  A  new  catalogue  of  ani¬ 
mals,  for  which  we  will  receive  bids  by 
mail,  is  now  ready.  Send  for  it.  This 
is  a  rare  chance  to  get  the  “  best  that 
goes  ” 

AYER  &  MCKINNEY 
Meridale  Farms, 

Meredith,  Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y 


I0NE  MEAL  foa  poultry, 

shells,  Flint  and  Beef  Scraps, 
end  for  new  price  list. 

YORK  CHEMICAL  WORKS,  YORK,  PA. 


i;ed  for  ail  kinds  of  buildings.  Use 
ngs.  Sell  direct. 

FOWLER  A  FARRINGTON. 

Taughannock  Falls,  N.  Y 


CANADA 

HARDWOOD 

UNLEACHED 


All  Kinds,  Water,  Gas,  Oil, 


A  gas  jjj  U  ill  ft  U  II  I  Mining,  Ditching,  Pumping, 
?■«  S  [I  g  Wind  and  Steam:  Heating  Boilers,  &c.  Will 
*  “  “  “if*  ‘JOu  to  send  2Sc.  for  Encyclopedia,  of 
15°°  Engravings.  The  American  Well  Works,  Aurorajll 
also,  Chicago,  Ill.;  Dallas,  Tex.;  Sydney,  NSW 


Screened  and  ready  for  immediate  shipment  in 
carload  lots,  direct  from  our  storehouses  In  Canada. 
Smaller  quantities,  in  bags,  from  our  storehouse  In 
New  York.  We  guarantee  all  ashes  shipped  by  us 
to  be  absolutely  pure  unleached,  and  give  all  pur¬ 
chasers  ample  time  to  satisfy  themselves  as  to  qua 
llty  of  the  ashes  before  paying  for  them.  Send  foi 
our  prices,  circulars  and  Other  information  before 
ordering  ALLISON,  STROUP  &  CO„ 

Mention  this  paper.  210  Fulton  Street,  New  York 


FROM  $25  TO  $60 


For-  Cooking  Feed/for 
use  in  Dairies,  Laundries,  Slaughter¬ 
houses,  Running  Engines,  Pumping  Water 
by  Steam  and  other  uses.  Address : 
J .  K.  PURINTON,  &  CO.,  Piss  Moines,  Ia. 
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PRICE,  FIVE  CENTS. 
$2.00  PER  YEAR. 


VOL.  LI.  No.  2231. 
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MAILED  FREE  BY  THE  MATES  COMPANY, 


No.  143  Liberty  Street,  New  York. 

Correspondence  especially  solicited  from  practical  growers  of  potatoes,  truck,  celery,  onions,  tomatoes, 
orchards,  strawberries,  grapes  (for  wine  or  market),  and  all  farm  crops. 

Write  us  fully,  stating  what  you  desire  to  grow,  character  of  soil,  rotation,  etc.,  and  we  will  mail 
to  you  pamphlets  and  circulars  that  will  help  you. 

We  have  now  ready  for  mailing : 


2.  Tobacco  Growing. 

Suggestions  for  more  successful  competition  against  Sumatra  wrap¬ 
per  leaf. — Remarkable  results  with  the  Mapes  Tobacco  Manure  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  Connecticut  and  Pennsylvania  in  producing  yield,  quality,  good 
burn,  high  finish,  etc.  2,400  pounds  Havana  leaf  per  acre,  on  an  average 
for  five  years  in  Connecticut  by  an  old  user  of  the  Mapes  Manure. 

Colored  photographs  of  Havana  leaf  (crop  1891)  grown  exclusively 
with  the  Mapes  Tobacco  Manure,  showing  fine  texture,  finish  and  high 
value  for  wrappers  as  compared  with  crops  grown  with  stable  manures, 
cotton-seed  meal,  etc.  Highest  market  prices  obtained. 


before  the  Mapes  High  Grade  Manures  were  used.  No  live  stock  kept  except 
horses,  cows  and  pigs  for  farm  work  and  family  use.  All  farm  manures 
used  on  the  corn  crop.  Farming  made  easier.  Poor  lands  brought  up  to 
high  fertility.  This  pamphlet  was  published  as  No.  3  of  Thk  Rural, 
Library.  Price  20  cents  per  copy.  It  will  be  mailed  free  of  charge  by  us 
to  all  applicants.  One  of  the  leading  Agricultural  Journals  has  ordered 
100  copies  of  this  book  and  writes  :  “  It  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the 
restoration  of  fertility  on  our  Eastern  Farms.” 

New  edition  of  Chemicals  and  Clover  will  be  issued  in  January. 


The  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  February,  1892,  says:  “The 
Mapes  Tobacco  Manure  (Wrapper  Brand)  has  now  the  proud  distinction 
of  having  raised  the  crop  which  sold  at  the  highest  price  received  in  the 
Connecticut  Valley  last  year — 32  cents  per  pound  for  the  entire  yield. 
This  crop  was  grown  in  South  Deerfield,  Mass.,  and  84  per  cent  of  it  was 
suitable  for  wrapping  cigars,  which  accounts  for  the  high  price.  In 
many  other  cases  the  Mapes  Manure  has  been  used  with  similarly  good 
effect  on  Tobacco.  This  crop  is  a  most  delicate  feeder,  and  growers  who 
wish  to  secure  the  best  prices  should  by  all  means  study  Prof  Mapes’s 
illustrated  catalogues  and  pamphlets  describing  his  system  of  feeding  the 
tobacco  crop.” 

New  edition  of  Tobacco  Pamphlet  containing  testimony  of  Tobacco 
Packers  and  Buyers  will  be  issued  in  December  or  January. 


3.  Orange  and  Tropical  Fruit  Growing. 

Necessity  of  special  manuring  for  promoting  quality  and  quantity  of 
fruits — apart  from  vigorous  wood  growth. 


4.  Descriptive  Pamphlet. 

The  Mapes  Manures  and  How  to  Use  Them:  On  potatoes,  truck,  cabbage, 
cauliflower,  sugar  beets,  tomatoes  (for  canning),  onions,  celery,  rhubarb, 
egg  plants,  peas,  top-dressing  grass  or  lawns,  seeding  to  grass,  orchards, 
tobacco,  strawberries,  small  fruits,  grapes  and  general  farm  crops. 


5.  Chemicals  and  Clover. 

By  H.  W.  Collingwood,  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  an  account  of 
visits  to  farms  that  are  now  producing  double  the  crops  of  former  years 


6.  Needing  to  Grass. 

With  or  without  grass.  Top-dressing  old,  worn-out  meadows  and 
run-down  mowing  lands,  with  orwithout  stable  manure. 


MANURES  FOR  ANY  SPECIAL  SOIL  OR  CROP. 

The  official  analyses  of  the-  State  Experiment  Stations  show  the  Mapes  Manures  to  afford  a  wide 
range  in  proportions  of  leading  plant  food  ingredients,  so  that  from  our  brands  the  grower  may  select  a 
grade  suited  to  almost  any  want  :  Ammonia  from  3.00  to  7.64  per  cent,  Phosphoric  Acid  from  5.00  to 
14.66  per  cent  (nearly  all  soluble  and  available),  Potash  from  3.00  to  11.71  per  cent,  and  free  from 
Chlorine,  for  use  on  Tobacco,  Potatoes  and  Fruits.  All  the  materials  used  in  the  compounding  of  these 
manures  are  of  the  very  choicest  quality  and  of  the  highest  concentration.  The  aim  of  the  Mapes 
Company  is  to  give  the  greatest  variety  of  forms  and  at  the  same  time  to  use  none  but  the  very  best 
materials.  No  Rock,  Horn,  Leather,  Marl,  or  ANY  inferior  ingredients.  No  make-weights. 

HIGH  GRADE,  HIGH  ANALYSES. 

The  official  analyses  and  reports  of  the  State  Agricultural  Stations  of  Massachusetts,  Connecticut, 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  other  States  show  the  High  Standard  of  the  MAPES  MANURES  to  be 
fully  maintained. 

The  Official  Annual  Report  to  January  1,  1892,  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  containing 
all  the  analyses  of  “Complete  Manures,”  made  during  the  past  year  in  Pennsylvania,  show  THE  MAPES 
POTATO  MANURE  to  be  the  Highest  Grade  of  all  Potato  Manures,  and  to  have  a  “comparative  commercial 
value  of  from  $10  to  over  $20  per  Ton  Higher  than  found  in  1 1  of  the  14  other  brands  of  Potato  Manures  analyzed.” 

At)dress  The  Mapes  Formula  and  Peruvian  Guano  Company,  143  Liberty  Street,  New  York. 
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Harper’s 


HOLIDAY  GIFTS 
THAT  LAST  ALL  THE  YEAR 


1893 


Magazine,  Weekly, 
Bazar,  and  Young  People 


Harper’s  Magazine 

Engagements  have  been 
made  with  the  most  distin¬ 
guished  writers,  and  several 
special  enterprises  of  some¬ 
what  extraordinary  magni¬ 
tude  are  under  way  that  pre¬ 
sage  a  most  entertaining  se¬ 
ries  of  numbers  for  1893. 
The  illustrations  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  as  perfect  as  the 
best  talent  and  processes  can 
make  them. 

Per  year,  postage  free,  $4.00 


They  will 
be  better 
than  ever 
this  year 


Harper’s  Weekly 

This  journal  keeps  abreast 
of  the  history  of  each 
week,  singling  out  for  em¬ 
phasis  the  events  and 
personages  of  importance. 
Its  illustrations  are  nu¬ 
merous  and  by  the  best 
artists.  Its  department 
of  fiction  is  replete  with 
the  most  entertaining 
short  stories  by  the  best 
writers. 

Per  year,  postage  free,  $4.00 


Greatest  American 


Harper’s  Bazar 

Each  issue  is  the  record 
of  the  week  in  woman’s 
world.  It  contains  the 
latest  in  fashions  and  in 
Paris  designs ;  the  best  in 
bright  stories  and  high-class 
humor ;  the  most  thought¬ 
ful  and  practical  essays; 
the  best  artistic  attrac¬ 
tions,  and  an  indispen¬ 
sable  pattern-sheet  supple¬ 
ment. 

Per  year,  postage  free,  $4.00 


No  home 
of  culture 
should  be 
without  them 


Harper’s  Young  People 

Look  out  this  year  for 
“  Raftmakers,”  by  Kirk 
Munroe,  and  other  serial 
and  short  stories.  The  spe¬ 
cial  articles  will  be  interest¬ 
ing  and  valuable.  Numer¬ 
ous  illustrations,  poems,  anec¬ 
dotes,  articles  on  pastimes, 
and  every  other  subject  of  in¬ 
terest  to  young  people,  make 
up  a  delightful  programme 
for  the  year. 

Per  year,  postage  free,  $2.00 


The  Best  Literature 
and  the  Best  Art 


Periodicals 


Upon  receipt  of  ten 
cents  the  publishers 
will  mail  you  a  sam¬ 
ple  set  of  above. 


Subscribe  Koiv 

Harper  &  Brothers,  Publishers 

Franklin  Square,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Newsdealers ,  Book¬ 
sellers ,  and  Postmas¬ 
ters  receive  subscrip¬ 
tions. 


ELLIOT’S  PARCHMENT  BUTTER  PAPER.  CDCC 

To  dairymen  or  others  who  will  use  It,  we  will  send  half  a  ream,  8x11,  free,  If  they  will  ■  ■  m  ki  ■■  ■ 

forward  80  cents  to  pay  postage.  Why  not  try  the  Best  Butter  Wrapper  ?  ^ am 

A.  G.  ELLIOT  A  CO.,  Paper  Manufacturers,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


ROBINSON  WOOD 

AND 

METALPICKETFENCE  MACHINE 


1»  WE  DO  IT  EVERY  TIME!  szr  $50  to  $200 


\  now  no  we  no  it? 


5^  We  sell  from  our  factory  at  wholesale  prices  direct  to  the  public, 

[saving  them  all  agents’  and  dealers’  exorbitant  profits.  We  are  doing  a  mar¬ 
vellous  business.  One  thousand  Pianos  and  Organs  per  month. 
WOIVJttKJfcFtTI^  but  true!  To  prove  ft,  send  for  our 
new  catalogue,  illu«trjited  in  color*.  It  i*  FftEE 
^  to  any  address.  Examine  it.  and  you  will  see  that  we  are  selling 

^ORGANS  and  PIANOS  EASY  PAYMENTS 

at  prices  that  are  simply  WONDERFULLY  LOW.  We 

_  have  now  some  of  the  finest  styles  of  Organs  and  Pianos  ever  man- 

'Vr"  ufactured.  Oar  new  catalogue  shows  all  the  latest.  Our  twenty- 
sixth  annual  special  offers  arc  now  ready.  We  have  bargains  in  ail 
styles  and  at  all  prices.  Organa  from  $35.  Pinuos  from 

, _ *175,  for  cash  or  on  easy  payment.  We  have  the 

- U  largest  direct  trade  in  the  world.  VVe  have  a  larger  factory  and 

-JH,  employ  more  men  than  any  firm  doing  a  direct  business. 

"3  You  ran  visit  our  factory  FltllE  if  you  live  within 
J  »00  miles  of  us. 


NO  SATISFACTION,  NO  PAY!  All  instruments 
shipped  on  free  trial  warranted  for  ten  years. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE  AT  ONCE  TO 

Old  Established  &  Reliable ;|l 

(QRhflSH&(o. 


THE  LAMBERT 

PLOW  COLTER. 

for  plowing  under  green  crops. 
lOi  Guaranteed  to  work  on  any 

land,  no  matter  how  encuin- 
N&  bered  with  weeds,  green  crop  or 

^  other  litter.  Price  without 

Pat.  Sept.  27,  1892.  clamp,  $2.50;  with  clamp,  $3.00. 

LAMBERT  &  YOUNG,  Belfast,  Me. 


“The  Best  Poultry  Paper,” 

Sent  on  Trial  Jf  Six  Months  for 

ONLY-  1  O  CENTS, 


CENTS, 


TOBACCO  STEMS 


for  ROSE  BEDS,  OR¬ 
CHARDS  or  TOP  DRESS¬ 


ING.  #0  cants  per  cwt.,  Including  bags. 

W.  S.  POWELL  t  CO.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


If  you  mention  where  you  saw  this  advertisement. 
Farm-Poultry  Is  the  name  of  our  paper.  It  teaches 
how  to  make  money  with  a  few  hens.  Sample  copy 
sent  free.  I.  S.  JOHNSON  «fc  CO.  Boston  Muss. 

ADVICE  TO  DYSPETICS. 

CONTENTS  :  Dyspepsia  and  Its  causes.  Experi¬ 
ence  of  a  sufferer.  Liver  complaint  a  twin  dis¬ 
order.  Constipation  a  result  of  dyspepsia.  Food  to 
be  taken.  Food  to  be  avoided.  Mailed  free  to  any 
address.  JOHN  H.  MCALVIN,  Lowell,  Mass., 

FeurtsdB  years  City  Treasurer. 
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THE  GENUINE 


Splendid  North  Carolina  Farm. 

On  Roanoke  River,  near  Weldon.  All .“  second  bot¬ 
tom  "land;  level  and  smooth;  never  overflows;  soil 
deep,  rich  alluvial,  absolutely  Inexhaustible;  adapted 
to  grain,  grass,  fruits  and  trucking.  Averages  two 
tons  of  clover  hay  to  the  acre.  Ample  buildings;  one 
mile  from  manufacturing  town  and  depot.  Best 
shipping  facilities  by  steamer  and  railroads.  Healthy 
location;  many  Northern  families  near:  contains 
1,600  acres;  divided  if  desired:  $10  per  acre.  Easy 
terms.  For  particulars  address 

W.  G.  STEVENS,  Houston,  Va 


I  ■  $8  ® 


Has  perfect,  independent,  spring-  tension,  for  each  wire. 
Twister  wheel  will  not  Injure  zinc  coating  of  wires.  Weaves  over 
splices  In  wires  with  ease.  NO  OIL  required  on  the  wires.  Cheap¬ 
est  and  best.  (Agents  wanted.)  For  prices  and  free  catalogue  address 

SAFETY  GATE  CO.,  Box  Y,  Richmond,  Ind. 
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Something  for  Every  Member. 

The  greatest  value  for  the  least  money  of  any  maga¬ 
zine  in  the  world .  Five  serial  stories  and  over  100  short 
stories  for  young  and  old,  by  best  authors.  Hundreds  of 
poems,  anecdotes,  &c.  Departments  on  The  Household, 
Farm  and  Flowers,  Popular  Science,  Current  Events, 
Fashions,  Music.  Religious  and  Moral  Questions,  New 
Books,  etc.  0T2 50  V aluaDle  Prizes. 
I A  fll.  in  Stamps  for  a  S  months’  subscription. 

I  y  yIS.  Over  300  pages  and  250  Superb  Illustrations. 

RUSSELL  PUBLISHING  CO,"  boctok.8*" 


rnn  Oil  r  Farm  with  small  house  appurten- 
rUIl  DALE,  ances.  300  acres  of  fertilized  soil, 
with  large  orchard  growing  all  kinds  of  fruit;  crops 
gathered  and  ungathered,  together  with  farming 
utensils,  cow  and  two  heifers,  four  sheep  and  fine 
young  horse  and  buggy.  The  above  Is  situated  at 
Mount  Gilead,  Tenn,  14^  miles  from  the  County 
Seat.  One  of  the  most  desirable  localities  In  the 
State,  and  will  be  sold  cheap. 

For  further  particulars  apply  to 
OTTO  WAGNER, 

99  k  92  Prince  St.,  New  Yerk. 


HARDY 

FOR  FALL  PLANTING. 


'ROSES 

NEWEST  VARIETIES. 
FINEST  PLANTS. 


The  largest  stock  I  NEWEST  VARIETIES, 
in  America.  |  FINEST  PLANTS. 

Catalogue  I  ELLWANGER&  BARRY 

FREE.  I  Mt.  Hope  Nurseries,  ROCHESTER,  N.  T. 


PORTABLE  BATHS. 

S«at«V«r  known.  and  Retail. 

Afenta  Wan  tod  Eroryvh*!*. 

Send  for  Circular*. 

E.  J,  KN0WLT0N, 

Ann  Arbor.  Mick.  " 


ACHROMATIC  TELESCOPE. 

Few  things  are  more  interesting  or 
useful  in  both  leisure  and  busy  moments 
in  the  country  than  a  good  telescope,  or 
harder  to  find.  We 
believe  that  we  have 
in  this  a  thoroughly 
good  telescope  that 
we  can  offer  to  our 
subscribers  in  confi¬ 
dence  that  it  will  give 
satisfaction.  When 
extended  it  is  over  16 
inches,  and,  when 
closed,  6%  inches  in 
length.  On  a  clear 
day  you  can  distinctly 
see  time  on  a  tower 
three  miles  away. 

The  moons  of  Jupiter 
can  be  seen  with  it. 

The  telescope  tubes 
are  made  from  heavy 
polished  brass ;  the 
body  is  covered  with 
morocco,  making  a 
thoroughly  substan¬ 
tial  instrument.  It  is 
achromatic  ;  that  is, 
does  not  blur  the 
vision  by  a  confusion 
of  colors.  Retail 
price,  $4.50.  Price  to 
our  subscribers,  sent 
prepaid,  S3.  Or,  for  $3.50  we  will  send 
the  telescope  and  extend  your  own  sub¬ 
scription  for  one  year.  Special  offer  : 
Given  as  premium  to  any  old  subscriber 
who  will  send  us  three  new  subscriptions 
to  date  from  receipt  to  January,  1893, 
and  $4.  We  test  each  one  before  sending 
it  out.  The  user  must  remember  that 
the  tubes  should  be  pulled  out  full  length, 
and  the  adjustment  to  the  eye  made  only 
with  the  section  nearest  the  eye  piece, 
moving  it  out  and  in  as  necessary. 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO., 
Times  Building,  New  York. 


GEARED  AERMOTOR 

Re-designed  and  much  Improved,  furnisnes  power  to 

PUMP,  GRIND,  CUT  FEED,  and  SAW  WOOD. 


■  u» 

fla”  Geared  Eg 
™  am  ^  Acrmotor.  ™ 

Does  the  H  work  of  4  horses  at  half  the  cost  of 
one,  and  is  HI  alwayB  harnessed  and  never  gets  tired. 
With  our  Steel  Stub  Tower  It  is  easy  to  put  on  barn. 
Send  for  elaborate  designs  for  putting  power  In  barn. 
8  FPIIHTftP  OO  i-dh  A  Rockwell  Sti.,  Chicago, 
AtniVIU  I  UH  UU  *  29  Beal.  St.,  Baa  Franciioe. 
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BEST  LINE 

cM,Cst.louis 

TO 

Kansas  City&Omaha 


ERTEL  5  VICTOR  HAY  PRESS 

SaimOANYWNtRE  TCOMkaltr^;  .1  £»$&£•  t»TO  HI  tp Oft*  t 
0,1  JtilAl  AOAlNST  ALL  OTHER  M/ll  OOWi.  Of  ST 

x  i  'bmmm  ~  I 

I  GEO.ER  TE  L  &  C  O.  QUINCY,  ill 


Monitor  Incubator. 


New  Model. 
FIRST  PREMIUM 
this  fall  at  Montreal, 
Canada  Exposition , 
Syracuse  and  Elmira, 
N.  Y.  great  Fairs. 

THE  MOST  SUC¬ 
CESSFUL  machine 
ever  sold.  Send  stamp 
for  catalogue  before 
buying.  It  will  be  for 
your  interest.  DON’T  FAIL.  Address 
A.  F.  WILLIAMS,  Lock  Box  698,  Bristol,  Conn 


ccnn given  away. 

O  V  ll  Us  1 50,  SI  00, Two  $50,  Six  $25 

cash  prizes  TO  AGENTS, 

and  liberal  oommis-  llfil  IHAV  DflftYC 
sions  on  our  NEW  nULlUAT  DUUlWl 

30  Days’ Credit.  Freight  paid.  Sales  immense. 
Send  for  circular,  or  send  $1.00  for  outfits.  Be  quick 
and  win  a  prize.  Delay  will  lose  it  Money  returned  if 
notsatisfied.  P.  W,  ZIECLER  A  CO.  - 
71£(t  Gheatuut  Street,  Philadelphia!  Pa. 
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“NO  PLACE  LIKE  HOME” 

FOR  SHOWING  A  MAN’S  TRUE  CHARACTER. 

A  Scrub  Home  Breeds  Scrub  Humans. 

Our  home  sermon  this  week  is  found  below.  This 
is  a  photograph  of  an  actual  American  home.  Photo¬ 
graphs  can’t  possibly  lie  ;  they  must  show  just  ex¬ 
actly  what  comes  before  them.  The  inmates  of  this 
home  put  on  their  best  clothes  and  brushed  up  their 
house  and  yard,  in  order  to  make  the  best  possible 
showing.  We  see  the  top-notch  of  their  possibilities  ! 
Look  at  the  picture.  There  is  a  whole  sermon  in 
that  woman’s  face  with  its  hard,  desperate,  hope¬ 
less  expression.  See  that  man  hauling  hay  with  an 
ox  team  and  a  rickety  wagon.  What  a  burlesque 
on  progress  in  this  age  of  steam  and  electricity  !  See 
that  log  house  with  its  broken  chimney,  broken  win¬ 
dows  and  doors,  leaky  roof  and  broken  door  step. 
Very  likely  there  are  hogs  and  chickens  in  that  rattle¬ 
trap  of  an  outbuilding.  , 

Now  where  is  this  home  located  ?  Way  back  in  the 
woods?  “Out  West?”  Down  South  among  the 


premises  didn’t  indicate  a  growth  towards  better  and 
happier  times. 

It  looks  to  us  as  though  this  man  in  the  picture  is 
the  proprietor  of  a  scrub  home.  A  scrub  is  a  degener¬ 
ate — a  melancholy  evidence  of  the  decay  of  a  once 
good  thing.  He  has  bred  for  decay,  trouble  and  deso¬ 
lation  and  he  has  been  successful  in  his  breeding. 
Careful  analysis  of  the  situation  would  probably 
reveal  one  or  all  of  these  things  : ' 

1.  The  members  of  this  family  do  not  read  The  R. 
N.-Y.  or  any  other  live  paper.  If  they  did,  they  would 
realize  how  far  they  are  behind  the  times,  and  make  a 
spurt  of  some  sort  out  of  very  shame. 

2.  For  every  line  on  that  woman’s  face  there  is  a 
cross,  ugly  word.  The  tongue  stung  that  face  out  of 
shape  just  as  Nature’s  tongue  has  scarred  that  tree. 

3.  Tucked  away  in  that  picture — out  of  sight — are 
many  pounds  of  tobacco,  and  perhaps  bottles  of 
whisky.  They  have  eaten  cracks  in  the  roof,  broken 
windows  and  loosened  nails. 

4.  General  Shiftlessness  and  Corporal  Don’t  Care  are 


A  FAIR  CHANCE! 

that’s  all,  any  good  boy  asks. 

Are  You  Mean  Enough  to  Deny  It  ? 

What  is  said  to  be  the  smallest  newsboy  in  New 
York  city  lies  on  the  floor  beside  me  as  I  write — a 
freckled,  cliubby-faced  “kid”  seven  years  old.  In 
speaking  of  the  fresh-air  children,  a  gentleman  said, 
“Poor,  ignorant  children!”  Ignorant!  They  have 
had  more  experience  and  are  better  able  to  care 
for  themselves  than  most  farmers’  children  of  twice 
their  age. 

“  I  have  30  regular  customers  among  the  brokers, 
and  sell  all  I  can  on  the  street.  When  business  is  good 
I  make  a  dollar  a  day,”  said  this  “  mite.” 

“  Where  do  you  get  anything  to  eat  ?” 

“  Why,  at  a  restaurant.  I  get  coffee  and  three  cakes 
for  eight  cents.”  A  broker  gave  him  a  check  for  $50 
for  a  Christmas  present. 

“  What  did  you  do  with  it  ?  ” 

“  Put  it  in  the  bank.  Ma  and  me  is  saving  up  now,” 
was  the  quick  reply.  His  mother  keeps  a  fruit  stand. 
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PHOTOGRAPH  OF  THE  OCCUPANTS  OF  ONE  NEW  YORK  STATE  FARMER’S  HOME.  Fig.  270. 


•  indolent  “Crackers?”  No  sir,  right  here  in  New 
York  State  within  easy  distance  of  a  large  manufac¬ 
turing  town  in  a  county  celebrated  for  its  dairy  pro¬ 
ducts  where  live  some  of  the  happiest  and  most  pros¬ 
perous  farmers  in  the  world. 

Now,  with  these  facts  before  you,  figure  out  your 
own  conclusions  and  draw  your  own  lessons.  Why 
does  an  American  citizen  live  in  such  a  place  ?  Why 
doesn't  he  fix  up,  have  a  new  roof  on  that  house,  a 
clean  yard  and  a  decent  home  generally  ?  Is  there 
any  valid  reason,  social,  moral,  physical  or  political, 
why  a  man  of  ordinary  intelligence  is  obliged  to  live 
in  this  way?  The  hope  and  ambition  of  that  man 
must  be  as  dead  as  the  tree  in  his  front  yard.  What 
killed  them,  and  is  he  forced  to  conclude  that  there 
is  no  possible  resurrection  ?  These  are  questions  we 
want  answered.  Lots  of  our  greatest  men  were  born 
ami  reared  in  log  houses.  They  didn’t  stay  there, 
however,  but  grew  into  something  better.  And  while 
they  did  live  in  the  log  house  they  kept  it  patched  up 
and  cleaned  up.  It  didn’t  turn  into  a  shower  bath 
with  e/ery  rain  and  there  wasn’t  a  time  when  their 


permanent  officeholders  in  that  little  community.  They 
levied  a  prohibitive  tariff  on  ambition,  hope  and  pride, 
and  then  convinced  the  inhabitants  that  apathy  and 
sloth  are  just  as  valuable.  The  problem  is  to  smuggle 
in  ambition.  Those  boys  and  girls  are  ready  for  it. 
How  can  we  get  it  to  them  ? 

Fifty  years  ago  there  would  not  have  been  anything 
very  remarkable  about  a  big  family  in  a  log  house. 
As  we  said,  many  great  and  noble  characters  have 
been  made  in  such  places.  It  was  a  part  of  their 
strength  that  they  didn’t  stay  there  but  made  growth 
and  progress  come  to  them.  We  make  the  statement 
that  in  this  age  and  time  no  New  York  State  farmer 
has  any  business  to  rear  a  family  in  such  a  place  as  is 
here  pictured.  He  is  not  living  up  to  his  possibilities 
who  lets  a  house  tumble  down  over  his  head.  One  of 
the  old-time  pioneers  who  fought  and  won  against  the 
forest  would  have  that  house  put  in  shape  so  that  in¬ 
side  of  a  month  you  wouldn’t  know  the  place.  Why 
doesn’t  the  man  in  the  picture  do  it  ?  What  is  he 
dreaming  about  anyway  ?  What  has  he  taken  into  his 
system  that  makes  “  bad  luck  ”  break  out  all  over  him? 


“  I  never  sell  a  boy  anything  unless  he  planks  down 
the  change  first,”  said  he. 

Father !  mother  !  call  your  little  boy  of  seven  and 
think  of  him  in  Broad  street  striving  to  earn  a  living. 
Could  he?  No.  Probably  he  does  not  know  one  coin  from 
another.  Nor  has  he  the  least  idea  in  regard  to  bar¬ 
gains  or  the  value  of  money.  He  cannot  stand  gr'ef  or 
pain  without  howling.  If  asked  a  question  about 
something  he  is  not  familiar  with,  he  is  “  stuck.”  A 
lady  friend  left  her  boy  of  11  at  a  neighbor’s  with  in¬ 
structions  to  come  to  our  house  at  night.  After  sup¬ 
per  she  began  to  fidget  and  go  to  the  door.  At  dusk  I 
had  to  hitch  up  and  go  after  him,  reaching  home  be¬ 
fore  it  was  very  dark.  The  mother  hugged  him  and 
rocked  him  and  “  babied  ’’  him. 

“  I  did  not  come  because  I  was  afraid,”  bawled  the 
big  coward. 

The  newsboy  is  rolling  on  the  floor  doubled  up  with 
the  stomachache.  He  ate  so  many  of  those  big  Aga¬ 
wam  blackberries  on  top  of  a  hearty  dinner  that  he  is 
ready  to  burst,  but  not  a  whimper. 

“  Oh,  my  !  ”  he  says  to  himself,  with  a  resolute  little 
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ha  !  ha  !  “  Ain’t  this  a  lark.  Blackberries  till  youi 
belly  aches.” 

What  makes  the  difference  in  the  two  boys  ?  Their 
training.  One  has  had  his  wits  sharpened  by  contact 
with  necessity,  while  the  other  has  been  dwarfed  by 
overcare.  The  one  has  learned  to  reason  from  effect 
to  cause. 

“  What  is  that  ?  ”  said  I  pointing  to  a  mowing  ma¬ 
chine.  lie  had  never  seen  one  and  was  puzzled,  but 
too  sharp  to  own  it.  “  The  knives  will  cut.  There  is  a 
place  to  hitch  on  horses.”  Then  as  he  found  a  spear  of 
grass  fast  to  the  knife-bar  he  triumphantly  exclaimed, 
“  It  is  to  cut  grass  with,  with  horses.”  The  other  has 
learned  nothing  but  to  depend  on  ma.  The  one  as  he 
gets  older  will  create  opportunities.  The  other  could 
not  tell  one  when  he  saw  it.  When  they  get  big 
enough,  if  the  one  were  put  to  work  with  the  oxen  he 
would  vote  them  too  slow  and  trade  for  a  team  in  less 
than  a  week.  In  less  than  a  month  he  would  have  the 
boards  off  that  house  in  the  picture  and  replace  them 
with  a  roof  that  would  not  leak.  The  other  would 
never  find  out  any  other  way.  Which  one  of  these 
boys  do  you  want  yours  to  be  like? 

*•  Why  don’t  you  take  your  eggs,  butter  and  potatoes 
to  town  and  retail  them  to  private  customers  ?  Make 
a  market.  You  can  get  a  third  more  for  them,”  I 
urged  upon  a  poor  young  farmer. 

‘  1  can’t  sell  anything.  When  I  was  a  boy  I  was 
never  allowed  to  say  my  soul  was  my  own,  and  I  never 
got  over  it,”  was  the  reply.  When  he  has  anything  to 
sell  he  crawls  into  some  wholesale  house  and  meekly 
takes  any  price  offered  and  gets  out  as  soon  as  possible. 
The  sharp  buyer  knows  “his  class”  and  beats  him 
every  time. 

A  farmer  near  here  has  a  son  26  years  old  who  is  a 
steady,  intelligent  young  man,  but  the  father  has  got 
so  used  to  managing  that  nothing  is  done  until  he  has 
given  directions.  They  ship  butter  to  New  York  every 
week  by  express,  but  the  son  has  never  taken  a  tub  to 
the  express  office  alone.  He  goes  along  and  drives, 
but  the  father  seems  to  think  he  must  go  to  give  ship¬ 
ping  directions.  Suppose  the  father  dies  to-morrow 
and  the  responsibility  of  the  entire  estate  is  thrown 
upon  the  youth.  He  might  pull  through  ;  but  how 
much  better  would  it  be  to  give  him  practice  while  the 
father  is  alive,  to  guide  and  counsel  with  him.  Pre¬ 
cept  is  good,  but  practice  makes  perfect.  When  I 
scolded  the  hired  boy  for  leaving  the  team  without 
hitching,  he  replied  : 

“You  left  them  yesterday  and  I  thought  it  would  be 
all  right.”  Men  are  only  boys  grown  tall.  They 
nearly  all  vote  as  father  did.  How  great  the  parents’ 
responsibility  in  such  a  case.  Last  winter  I  took  a 
drive  with  a  farmer  and  his  son.  The  latter  drove 
the  horses.  I  could  not  see  but  that  they  were  well 
and  carefully  driven,  yet  the  father  was  continually 
finding  fault  and  “  nagging”  the  boy. 

“Can’t  you  keep  those  horses  straight?  Come, 
why  don’t  you  turn  out  now  ?  Look  out  for  that 
team;  don’t  you  know  enough  to  take  the  road  ?  Why 
don’t  you  keep  out  of  that  rut  ?  ” 

The  boy  stood  these  and  other  similar  fault-findings 
as  long  as  he  could  and  then  burst  out  .with,  “  I  wish 
you’d  drive  these  horses  yo  ax  self  if  you  don’t  like  the 
way  I  drive  them.” 

Then  the  father  felt  called  upon  to  deliver  a  long 
lecture  upon  insolence  and  a  son’s  duty  till  the  pleas¬ 
ure  of  our  ride  was  ruined  and  we  never  felt  pleasant 
over  it  again.  Now  do  you  suppose  that  boy  will 
feel  that  he  should  stay  on  the  farm  ?  Not  much  ; 
he  will  see  that  he  gets  out  of  farming — and  gets  out 
as  fast  as  possible,  too.  He  will  gladly  leave  the 
farm  and  family,  soon.  Adverse  criticism,  harshly 
given,  makes  the  boys  run  to  town.  What  does  the 
labor  of  man  amount  to  without  hope?  If  one  works 
along  all  summer  without  much  thought,  raises  poor 
crops  and  keeps  poor  stock,  what  is  there  for  a  boy  to 
be  proud  of  or  induce  him  to  take  hold  ?  If  he  can’t 
have  that  promised  paper  because  you  let  that  last 
crop  of  bugs  eat  up  the  potato  vines,  he  is  soured  by 
unrealized  expectation,  one  of  the  hardest  things  to 
bear.  Do  not  blame  him,  blame  yourself,  if  he  has  a 
desire  to  get  away  from  home.  Did  you  ever  see  a 
mother  bird  trying  to  get  the  little  ones  to  take  their 
first  flight  ?  She  sits  on  the  edge  of  the  nest  and  tells 
them  of  the  wonders  to  be  seen  in  the  great  world  be¬ 
yond  ;  flutters  her  wings  to  show  them  how  to  fly  and 
flits  from  nest  to  branch  and  back.  They  are  afraid 
to  try,  but  she  gently  pushes  them  to  the  edge  of  the 
nest,  but  they  cling  tightly.  She  twitters  away  to 
them,  cheering  them  up,  and  urging  them  to  try  it. 

Two  young  men  who  were  here  helping  me  for  a 
day,  stayed  to  dinner.  When  they  began  to  eat  their 
share  of  the  big  Cuthbert  berries  their  manner  gave 
me  more  satisfaction  than  my  dinner. 

I  heard  one  remark  as  they  were  going  back  to  the 
field,  “  I  wouldn’t  mind  working  on  a  farm  if  I  could 
get  such  berries  to  eat.”  Not  one  farmer’s  family  in 
ten  have  had  a  berry  on  their  table  this  season.  Give 


yourself  a  punch  ;  study  new  methods  ;  clean  up  the 
premises  ;  set  out  a  variety  of  fruit ;  make  home  at¬ 
tractive  ;  give  the  boy  a  share  in  something  and  see 
that  he  gets  it.  Like  the  mother  bird,  be  wise  enough 
to  push  the  youngsters  out  before  they  get  old  enough 
to  run  away,  and  be  kind  enough  to  make  them  return 
should  they  do  so.  c.  e.  chapman. 

HOW  TO  TAKE  UP  BARBED  WIRE. 

To  take  up  barbed  wire  is  a  most  disagreeable  duty 
that  has  to  be  done  on  most  farms  where  a  temporary 
fence  has  been  thrown  around  a  crop  for  a  year  or 
two.  Those  who  have  done  it  by  winding  it  back  on 
the  spool  by  hand,  have  torn  and  lacerated  the  latter, 


which  have  been  very  sore  for  days,  so  that  they  detest 
the  name  of  barbed  wire.  But  it  is  easy  to  build  the  sim¬ 
ple  frame-work  shown  at  Fig.  271,  and  screw  it  through 
the  sills,  A,  A.  to  the  bottom  of  a  milk  cart  which 
most  farmers  have,  and  put  the  spool  on  the  crank,  C, 
which  lifts  out  of  the  slot,  E ;  then  one  man  pushes 
the  cart  and  another  turns  the  crank,  and  the  taking 
up  of  any  amount  of  wire  is  a  pleasure  and  not  a 
painful  duty.  The  upright  pieces,  B,  B,  are  framed 
to  lean  ahead  so  that  when  the  cart  handles  are  raised 
for  pushing  the  frame  stands  perpendicularly,  and 
when  at  rest  the  weighted  spool  rests  ahead  of  the 
center  so  as  not  to  upset  the  cart.  m.  h.  c.  Gardner. 

THE  “  IFS  ”  OF  SUCCESSFUL  FRUIT  CULTURE. 

NO  SUCH  THING  AS  HOMEOPATHIC  MANURING. 

Talks  with  Practical  Men. 

[EDITORIAL  CORRESPONDENCE.] 

Talks  with  practical  men  in  any  field  of  horticulture 
are  always  valuable  to  those  who  are  in  pursuit  of  in¬ 
formation.  The  hundred  thousand  readers  of  The 
Rurai.  cannot  talk  with  any  given  grower,  and  so,  to 
bring  about  a  general  diffusion  of  the  ideas  of  practi¬ 
cal  men,  it  talks  for  them  and  prints  its  notes.  One  of 
The  Rural  staff  recently  visited  Mr.  E.  Williams, 
of  Montclair,  N.  J.,  when  grapes  were  ripe,  and 
strolled  through  his  vineyard,  taking  notes  of  what  he 
saw  and  heard.  Mr.  Williams,  as  our  readers  doubtless 
know,  is  among  the  veterans  of  horticulture,  and  his 
opinions  are  entitled  to  the  greatest  consideration.  He 
is,  first  of  all,  thoroughly  conscientious  in  his  state¬ 
ments,  slow  to  applaud  or  condemn  new  varieties,  and, 
back  of  this,  he  has  for  the  craft  of  horticulture  an 


enthusiasm  which  makes  his  ideas  of  public  interest. 
We  found  him  busily  engaged  in  cutting  and  packing 
fruit  for  his  trade — a  trade,  by  the  way,  which  knows 
a  good  thing  and  is  willing  to  pay  for  it. 

“  How  old  is  your  vineyard  ?  ”  said  The  Rural. 

“  The  bulk  of  it,”  said  Mr.  Williams,  was  planted  in 
1880 — a  few  experimental  vines  were  planted  two  or 
three  years  before  and  a  few  have  been  added  sjjice.” 
“  How  many  Niagara  vines  have  you  ?  ” 

“  Two  hundred  and  fifty.” 

Poor  Show  for  a  New  Vineyard. 

“  If  you  were  going  to  plant  a  vineyard  of  five  acres 
to-day,  what  varieties  would  you  plant  ?  ” 

“  I  would  not  plant  it.  This  little  vineyard  covers 
about  an  acre,  and  has  about  600  vines  and  about  30 
pear  trees  on  it.  1  would  not  plant  another  vine  for 
profit,  unless  I  could  find  a  variety  that  would  ripen 
out  of  season,  when  there  were  no  others  to  be  had, 
or  one  the  fruit  of  which  could  be  kept  without  trou¬ 
ble  for  late  markets.  With  our  present  glutted  mar¬ 
kets,  I  find  it  difficult  to  dispose  of  my  crop  at  satis¬ 
factory  prices,  and  it  is  becoming  more  so  every  year. 
Were  it  not  for  my  efforts  and  partial  success  in  pro¬ 


ducing  a  first-class  article  and  catering  to  a  class  of 
customers  who  can  appreciate  something  better  than 
a  Concord,  I  should  be  compelled  to  abandon  the  busi¬ 
ness.  What  would  I  do  with  a  larger  plant?” 

“  It  is  claimed  by  some  that  grapes  are  profitable  at 
two  or  three  cents  per  pound,”  said  The  Rural. 

“  Yes,  I  know  it,  but  people’s  ideas  of  profits  vary 
very  widely.  At  such  prices  my  profits  would  be  in¬ 
visible.  Why,  sir,  if  I  had  lo  depend  solely  on  hired 
labor,  I  firmly  believe  that,  with  fertilizers,  packages, 
taxes,  etc.,  the  crop,  good  as  it  is,  would  bring  me  in 
debt.  Now,  an  answer  to  your  question  would  depend 
on  several  ‘  ifs, ’  viz  :  if  I  had  suitable  land  for  the  pur¬ 
pose,  if  efficient  labor  could  be  had  at  reasonable 
wages,  if  I  were  sure  of  a  good  market  at  prices  that 
would  justify  such  a  venture,  and  if  I  were  a  younger 
man  with  my  present  experience  as  a  guide,  I  might 
possibly  venture  to  entertain  such  an  idea,  but  these 
conditions  do  not  exist.  I  was  called  a  lunatic  when 
I  planted  the  Niagara  portion  of  this  vineyard,  but,  if 
I  had  planted  four  times  as  many  as  I  did,  I  would 
have  realized  the  profits  while  prices  were  up  and  could 
afford  now  to  leave  the  market  to  others.” 

What  Varieties  With  The  “Ifs”  Knocked  Out? 

“  Well,  laying  aside  all  the  “  ifs”  you  name,  what 
would  be  your  answer  to  the  question  asked  ?  ” 

“  Well,  with  all  due  deference  to  your  poor  opinion 
of  the  Niagara,  it  has  been  my  most  profitable  variety, 
and  Brighton,  Aminia,  Lindley,  Wilder,  Merritnac, 
Herbert,  Cottage  and  Worden  I  prize  as  among  my 
best,  though  Woodruff  Red  has  done  exceedingly  well 
this  season.  It  has  cracked  very  little  and  it  is  so 
handsome  and  attractive  in  appearance  that  it  catches 
the  customer’s  eye  and  sells  well.  In  quality,  it  is  far 
too  poor  for  my  eating.  These  would  comprise  the 
leading  kinds  I  should  rely  on  in  such  a  venture,  with 
the  addition  of  Green  Mountain.” 

“  What  about  Pocklington  ?  ” 

“  It  has  too  much  foxiness — native  aroma — it  cracks 
and  rots  so  badly  as  to  be  worthless  with  me.  I  regard 
it  as  the  poorest  grape  I  have,  the  Champion  possibly 
excepted.” 

“  Have  you  El  Dorado  ?” 

“  Yes,  a  single  vine,  but  it  is  very  unsatisfactory  as 
a  setter.  The  vine  grows  well  and  promises  well  in 
bloom,  but  I  have  not  yet  learned  how  to  supply  the 
c  inditions  of  perfect  fructification,  which  I  sometimes 
see  in  specimens  at  our  exhibitions.  If  I  could  learn  this 
and  make  it  yield  even  a  fair  crop,  I  should  value  it 
highly.” 

“  Suppose  there  was  a  good  demand  for  Rogers’s 
Hybrids  at,  say,  five  cents  per  pound,  could  you  grow 
them  profitably,  now  that  spraying  renders  it  possible 
to  grow  them  ?  ” 

“  Possibly  I  might,  though  I  would  not  care  to  try 
the  experiment  in  my  present  locality  and  surround¬ 
ings;  I  should  want  to  grow  them  largely  and  have  the 
demand  sure  and  certain.” 

“Which  o'  them  do  you  find  to  succeed  best  with 
you  ?  ” 

“  So  far  as  I  have  tried  them,  I  prefer  Lindley, 
Aminia,  Wilder,  Merrimac  and  Herbert.” 

“  Which  of  the  more  recent  additions  to  the  list  do 
you  consider  most  promising  ?  ” 

“  Green  Mountain,  Colerain,  Brilliant — this  is  the 
order  of  ripening.  In  quality  I  am  not  quite  certain 
yet,  but  think  the  order  should  be  reversed.  I  need 
another  season’s  trial  in  order  to  decide.” 

“  What  have  you  to  say  for  the  Eaton  ?” 

“  I  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  getting  such  clusters 
as  were  shown  at  the  Boston  meeting  of  the  American 
Pomological  Society  in  ’87,  but  I  have  the  quality  and 
it  is  too  poor  for  me — disappointing.” 

“  I  see  you  bag  your  grapes.” 

“  Yes,  I  bag  them  all.  It  calls  for  a  good  deal  of 
labor  and  expense,  but  it  is  a  good  insurance  policy.” 

Big  Doses  of  Fertilizers ;  Big:  Taxes. 

“  What  fertilizers  have  you  used  in  your  vineyard 
and  how  much  ?” 

“  Commercial  fertilizers  entirely — bone,  muriate  of 
potash,  etc.,  800  to  1,200  pounds  is  generally  recom¬ 
mended  as  sufficient,  but  I  can’t  use  it  in  such  homeo¬ 
pathic  quantities.  In  1885  I  used  2,200  of  ground  bone; 
in  1886  1,200  pounds  of  commercial  fertilizers  of  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds ;  in  1890  2,200  pounds  of  high-grade 
brands  and  this  year  a  half  ton  of  odorless  phosphate 
and  672  pounds  of  high-grade  muriate  of  potash.  I 
vary  the  application  so  that  if  one  doesn’t  suit,  I  hope 
another  will.  I  have  not  yet  discovered  any  data, 
short  of  expensive  quantitative  analyses  of  the  soil,  by 
which  I  can  determine  the  specific  brand  I  need.  I 
use  something  every  year.  ” 

Peaches  and  Pears. 

“  A  word  about  peaches  :  If  you  were  going  to  plant 
a  peach  orchard  to-day,  what  varieties  would  you 
plant  ?” 

“  Mountain  Rose,  Stump  Dey,  Oldmixon,  Crawford’s 
and  Ford’s  Late  ” 
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“  What  pears  would  you  plant  ?” 

“  That  depends  on  the  ‘  ifs  ’  again.  If  I  were  going 
to  plant  a  pear  orchard,  it  would  not  be  here,  but 
where  land  was  cheaper,  and  I  would  plant  with  the 
intention  of  providing  an  ice-retarding  house,  so  as  to 
hold  the  fruit  until  the  market  would  take  it.  Bart¬ 
lett,  Bose,  Giffard  and  Clairgeau  and  possibly  Anjou 
would  be  my  chief  varieties.  As  to  plums,  my  ex¬ 
perience  has  not  been  extensive  enough  to  enable  me 
to  answer.” 

Mr.  Williams's  farm  in  the  borders  of  Montclair 
village,  has  become  an  expensive  piece  of  property  for 
cultivation.  The  very  many  expensive  public  improv- 
ments  which  have  been  carried  on  there  have  made 
taxation  very  onerous — too  much  so  for  practical 
farming.  A  farm  taxed  at  a  valuation  high  enough 
for  village  lots,  comes  rather  high  for  fruit  growing. 
He  will  doubtless  reap  his  reward  when  the  growing 
town  demands  his  farm  for  building  lots,  if  he  is  not 
taxed  out  of  the  town  before  that  happy  time  arrives. 


WE  ARE  A  NATION  OF  “TRUSTS” 


The  following  is  a  list  of  some  of  the  chief  trusts 
that  at  present  oppress  and  swindle  the  nation.  In 
view  of  their  colossal  growth  and  formidable  strength 
and  the  pernicious  influence  they  exercise  in  every 
walk  of  life,  one  can  hardly  realize  that  the  oldest, 
wealthiest,  most  powerful  and  unscrupulous  of  all  the 
pestiferous  brood  is  scarcely  20  years  old.  This,  the 
Standard  Oil,  the  prototype  of  all  the  others  and  the  pat¬ 
tern  on  which  they  substantially  modeled  themselves, 
was  founded  in  Cleveland,  O. ,  as  late  as  1872.  As  it  is 
one  of  the  cardinal  points  with  most  of  these  schemes 
to  maintain  the  utmost  secrecy  with  regard  to  their 
affairs,  even  the  capitalization  of  all  except  those 
which  wish  to  have  their  stock  sold  in  the  Exchanges 
of  the  country  and  therefore  are  compelled  to  get 
“  listed,”  is  a  matter  of  conjecture,  but  the  public 
have  reached  pretty  close  to  the  truth  in  nearly  all 
cases.  The  figures  here  given  are  taken  from  a  speech 
in  Congress  by  Representative  John  De  Witt  Warner, 
of  New  York,  towards  the  close  of  the  last  session,  and 
the  best  attainable  other  sources  of  information  : 


Name  of  Trust. 

Standard  Oil . 

Cotton-seed  Oil. . . 

American  Type-Founders’ 
Anthracite  Coal . 

Barbed  Wire . 

Biscuit  and  Cracker . 

Brewers’  (Chicago) . 

Bolt  and  Nut . 

Boot  and  Shoe . 

Cartridge . 

Condensed  Milk . 

Casket . 

Celluloid . 

Cigarette . 

Copper  Ingot . 

Cordage  .  . 

Cotton  Duck . 

Envelope . 

Flint  Glass . 

Fork  and  II oe . 

Lead . 

Linseed  Oil . 

Lithographic . 

Locomotive . 

Match . 

Musical  Instrument . . 

Oatmeal . 

Bice . 

Rubber . 

Safe . 

School  Book . 

Sewer  Pipe . 

Western  Union  Telegraph 

Smelters’ . 

Soda-Water  Machinery... 
Spool,  Bobbin  and  Shuttle. 

Starch . 

Steel . 

Sugar . 

Trunk . 

Wall  Paper . 


Capitalization. 

.  $110,000,000 
41,700,000 
9,000,000 

.  613,000,000 

5.000,000 
12,000,000 
5,000.000 
6,000,000 
5,000,000 
7,000,000 
3,000,000 
15,000,000 
5,000,000 
11,500,000 
25,000,000 
20,000,000 
15,000,000 
10,000,000 
7,000,000 
4,000,000 
1,000,000 
90,000,000 
18,000,000 
11,500,000 
15,000,000 
6,000,000 
5,000,000 
3,500,000 
2,000,000 
60,000,000 
5,000,000 
18.000,000 
5,000,000 
85,000,000 
40,000,000 
9,000,000 
7,000,000 
10,000,000 
35,000,000 
75,000,000 
2,500.000 
20,000,000 


Water. 

$45,000,000 

25,0(10,000 

3,000,000 

75,000,000 

4,500,000 

2,(00,000 

2,000,000 

2,000,000 


3.000,000 

2,000,000 

3,000,000 


5,000,000 

2,000,000 


60,000,000 

12,000.000 


23,000,000 

3,000,000 


50,000,000 


3,000,000 


50,000,000 


6,000,000 


Here  are  43  trusts  whose  aggregate  capitalization 
is  known  or  shrewdly  estimated  to  be  $1,352,700,000. 
It  is  the  general  opinion  of  those  economists  who 
have  made  the  closest  study  of  these  business  mon¬ 
strosities  that  the  capitalization  of  the  most  “  solid  ’» 
of  them  is  at  least  one-fourth  “  water,”  while  that  of 
the  majority  of  them  is  still  much  more  diluted.  In¬ 
deed  it  is  pretty  clearly  known  that  the  capitalization 
of  some  of  the  largest,  like  that  of  the  Lead  and  Sugar 
Trusts,'is  upwards  of  two-thirds  fictitious.  The  public, 
however,  will  be  forced  to  pay  heavy  interest  on  all 
this  bogus  capital  just  as  if  it  represented  sterling 
money,  while  the  coffers  of  the  concocters  and  pro¬ 
moters  of  the  monopolistic  schemes,  as  well  as  those 
of  the  magnates  who  were  early  let  in  “  on  the  ground 
floor,”  have  been  dishonestly  filled  by  the  rascally 
trickery.  The  names  of  some  of  the  largest  and  most 
rapacious  of  the  nefarious  brood  have  been  omitted 
here  because  no  trustworthy  statements  or  estimates 
of  their  capitalization  are  at  hand.  So  have  the 
names  of  all  those  which  deal  wuth  purely  American 
products,  and  are  therefore  Dot  helped  in  their  extor¬ 
tion  by  the  tariff.  The  Standard  and  Cotton-Seed  Oil 
Trusts  would  be  included  in  this  list  were  it  not  that 
both  largely  swell  their  enormous  profits  by  heavy  in¬ 
vestments  in  interests  affected  by  it.  To  save  space, 
the  names  of  63  other  trusts,  with  a  capitalization  of 
less  than  $5,000,000  each,  now  before  us,  are  also 
omitted.  Of  course,  most  of  the  concerns,  including 
even  those  which  were  the  first  to  assume  the  now 
odious  designation,  repudiate  the  name  of  Trust,  a 
thing  which  is  now  illegal,  and  profess  to  carry  on 


their  business  as  legitimate  corporations  ;  but  this  is 
a  mere  subterfuge,  for  their  principles,  methods  and 
constitutions  are  those  of  the  execrable  monopolies 
branded  with  that  name. 

A  HOME-MADE  SPRAYER. 

The  cut  below  represents  a  home-rule  oil  can,  minus 
cover.  A,  B,  C,  D  and  E  are  attachments  I  have 
placed  on  it.  At  F  I  attach  a  rubber  hose  three  feet 
long  and  at  the  other  end  a  spraying  nozzle  of  my 
own  make.  G  is  a  copper  tube  with  a  screw,  H, 
dropped  into  the  small  end  and  soldered  fast  three- 
quarters  around  the  end.  The  board,  A,  is  nailed  into 
a  wheelbarrow  to  keep  the  can  from  falling  out  and 
is  screwed  to  the  bottom  of  the  can.  The  whole  is  a 
cheap  and  handy  sprayer  which  costs  but  $2. 50,  and 
it  can  spray  12  feet  on  either  side.  I  used  it  for  grape 
vines,  currants  and  small  trees.  It  will  throw  the 
Bordeaux  mixture  satisfactorily.  C.  H.  F. 

Rives  Junction,  Mich. 

HOW  THE  FOULTRY  INDUSTRY  IS  RECOGNIZED 

Smith  said  he  was  going  to  attend  the  great  Agricul¬ 
tural,  Mechanical  and  Stock  Exhibition  of  X  County — 
wouldn’t  miss  it  for  money,  and  he  wanted  me  to 
accompany  him.  I  asked  him  what  he  was  going  to 
exhibit.  “  Exhibit !”  he  almost  howled.  “  Why  don’t 
you  know  I’ve  entered  Flying  Catastrophe  in  the  ‘free 
for  all  ?’  Where  have  ye  been  at,  ?”  Blessed  if  I  knew 
anything  about  it.  I  had  noticed  him  and  his  slab- 
sided  bay  filly  going  up  the  road  at  a  great  pace  every 
morning  for  some  time  past,  but  I  just  supposed  he 
was  airing  himself,  or  strengthening  the  beast’s  legs 
and  wind  for  next  season’s  plowing.  I  had  no  idea 
that  she  was  a  Flying  anything. 

“  What’s  the  premium  on  flying  horseflesh  this 
year?”  I  asked. 

“  $250  to  the  winner,  $100  to  the  second,  $50  to  the 


third,  in  my  class  !  Hain’t  ye  got  a  premium  list  ?’ 
No,  I  hadn’t. 

Then  it  suddenly  occurred  to  me  that  I  might  enter 
a  few  pedigreed  fowls  for  a  premium.  I  thought  that 
as  the  poultry  industry  in  the  United  States  amounts 
to  over  $600,000,000  a  year,  the  Agricultural  Society  of 
X  County  would  certainly  recognize  the  high-bred 
fowl  in  a  becoming  manner.  So  I  immediately  went 
down  to  Brother  Smith’s  house  and  borrowed  his 
premium  list  for  the  purpose  of  posting  myself  on 
rules,  methods,  etc.,  etc. 

The  pamphlet  was  nicely  got  up,  and  highly 
decorated  with  advertisements  and  engravings  of 
pianos  and  pants,  and  horses,  and  hay  rakes,  etc.,  etc. 
Scattered  along  here  and  there  was  the  list  of  prem¬ 
iums  offered  for  animals,  fowls  and  products.  Horses 
that  could  travel  as  fast  as  a  good  bicycle  were  rated 
so  high  that  I  felt  sad  because  I  didn’t  possess  a  dozen 
or  so — $250  for  one  that  could  trot  a  mile  the  quickest 
the  same  to  one  thatcould  gallop  a  mile  faster  than  any 
other  on  the  grounds,  and  $150  for  the  liveliest  pacer. 

Then  I  rolled  over  several  pages  of  advertisements 
and  found  what  I  was  looking  for — “  The  Poultry 
Department.”  At  the  head  was  “  Grand  Sweepstakes 
For  Best  and  Largest  Display  of  Fowls  ;  Not  Less  than 
Five  Varieties,  $3.”  I  at  once  decided  that  here  was  a 
terrible  typographical  error  that  had  been  passed 
unnoticed.  The  printer  had,  I  felt  certain,  left  out  a 
cipher.  That  the  Grand  Sweepstakes  was  $30  instead 
of  $3  must  be  evident  to  any  person  who  knew  any¬ 
thing  at  all  about  the  vastness  and  importance  of  the 
poultry  industry.  $3  !  The  idea  !  “  The  printer  who 

would  make  such  a  glaring  error  as  this,”  said  I  to 
myself,  “  ought  to  be  gently  led  behind  the  wood  pile 
and  thoroughly  shot  I” 

Then  I  read  on.  “  For  best  trio  of  Light  Brahmas, 
$1.”  Here  was  another  error.  Another  cipher  left 
out.  Evidently  the  typo  was  boozy,  or  somebody  had 


tampered  with  the  form.  Why,  the  old  cock  in  my 
backyard  cost  six  times  that  sum  ! 

But  I  read  on.  “  For  best  trio  of  Plymouth  Rocks, 
$1.”  Then  the  truth  burst  upon  me  like  the  boiler  of 
a  sawmill. 

Best  trio  of  Plymouth  Rocks  $1 !  ! 

Free  for  all,  mile  and  repeat,  for  such  wild-eyed, 
skeleton-framed,  grasshopper-built  horses  as  Smith’s, 
$250  !  I ! 

And  this  in  the  premium  list  of  “  A  Society  Organ¬ 
ized  to  Promote  the  Interests  of  Agriculture,”  located 
in  the  midst  of  a  magnificent  farming  country  popu¬ 
lated  by  rich  and  progressive  husbandmen,  10  of  whom 
sold  enough  poultry  products  last  year  to  buy  half  a 
dozen  such  horses  as  Smith’s !  One  dollar  premium 
for  three  birds  representing  a  National  industry  ex¬ 
ceeding  $600,000,000,  ana  $250  for  a  spindle-shanked 
horse  that  represented  merely  a  lot  of  cranks,  gamb¬ 
lers  and  suckers !  Verily,  I  am  constrained  to  exclaim 
with  the  Quaker,  when  he  buried  a  neighbor’s  dog  in 
his  bean  field  by  the  light  of  the  sad-eyed  moon, 

“  Mysteriously  occult  are  many  of  the  ways  in  which 
agriculture  is  promoted.  fred.  grundy. 

Christian  County,  Ill. 

QUESTIONS  ABOUT  CHEMICALS  AND  CLOVER. 

Having  read  “  Chemicals  and  Clover  ”  and  J.  W.  New¬ 
ton’s  articles  on  fertilizers  with  great  interest,  I  am 
trying  to  digest  the  information,  but  it  only  makes  me 
hungry  for  more.  I  am  trying  to  apply  the  methods 
of  Mr.  Lewis,  with  such  modifications  as  my  circum¬ 
stances  and  environments  will  admit,  and  I  want  to 
know  :  1.  How  does  Lewis  manage  the  corn  stubble  ? 
Does  the  old  stubble  interfere  with  the  culture  of  the 
potato  crop  ?  Or  does  he  use  a  special  tool  for  work¬ 
ing  down  or  wearing  out  the  stuble  ?  If  so,  what 
tool?  2.  As  far  north  as  Columbus,  O.,  would  Crim¬ 
son  Clover  stand  the  winter  well  enough  if  sown  at 
the  last  working  of  corn,  to  prevent  loss  by  washing 
through  the  winter  and  also  furnish  enough  plant  food 
for  the  succeeding  crop  to  be  profitable  ?  3.  How  much 
potash,  nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid  do  100  bushels 
of  potatoes  remove  from  the  soil  ?  4.  What  would  be 
a  liberal  dressing  of  muriate  of  potash  for  a  soil  that 
will  produce  60  bushels  of  shelled  corn  per  acre  to 
make  it  produce  a  good  crop  of  potatoes  ?  5.  What 
additional  chemicals  are  needed,  and  how  much  ? 

6.  Where  can  I  get  muriate  and  nitrate  of  potash  and 
soda  ?  7.  How  many  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda  must 
I  buy  to  get  100  pounds  of  nitrogen  ?  8.  Will  potatoes 

grown  after  corn  be  more  likely  to  escape  grubs  and 
wire  worms  than  when  grown  on  clover  sod  ?  j.  M.  d. 

R.  N.-Y. — 1.  Mr.  Lewis  cuts  the  corn  in  the  ordinary 
way,  by  hand — cutting  as  close  to  the  ground  as  possi¬ 
ble.  In  the  spring  the  ground  is  carefully  plowed, 
turning  the  stubble  under.  He  does  little  or  no  har¬ 
rowing,  but  runs  the  potato  rows  between  the  old  corn 
rows.  He  uses  no  special  tool  for  cutting  up  the  corn 
stubble  ;  if  he  needed  any,  he  would  probably  use  the 
Cutaway  or  disc  harrow.  2.  It  is  doubtful  if  Crimson 
Clover  would  stand  the  winter  so  far  north.  It  would, 
however,  make  considerable  growth,  and,  even  if  it 
died  down,  would  be  useful  to  prevent  washing.  If  it 
died  during  the  winter,  it  would  furnish  some  plant 
food,  but  not  enough  for  a  full  crop.  Rye  would  do 
better,  as  it  would  give  a  good  green  crop  to  plow  under 
in  spring.  You  would  need  to  use  fertilizers  with 
the  rye,  however,  to  make  a  good  crop,  as  rye  is 
not  a  “  nitrogen  producer.”  3.  Assuming  that  all  the 
vines  go  back  to  the  soil,  100  bushels  of  potatoes  con¬ 
tain  about  21  pounds  of  nitrogen,  35  of  potash  and  10 
of  phosphoric  acid.  4.  Mr.  Lewis  uses  200  pounds  of 
muriate  per  acre,  in  addition  to  the  potash  contained 
in  1,200  pounds  of  high-grade  fertilizer.  If  the  land 
were  ours,  we  should  apply  at  least  300  pounds.  5.  We 
cannot  say.  To  obtain  the  equivalent  of  1,000  pounds 
of  potato  fertilizer,  you  should  use  400  pounds  of  dis¬ 
solved  bone  black,  or  500  pounds  of  acid  phosphate  and 
200  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda.  It  is  impossible,  how¬ 
ever,  to  give  with  certainty  any  mixture  for  such  a 
soil  without  knowing  more  about  it.  The  way  to  learn 
whether  a  home  mixture  will  pay  or  not  is  to  use  vary¬ 
ing  quantities  of  a  complete  potato  fertilizer  and  learn 
how  much  of  it  the  soil  can  profitably  use.  Then  make 
your  home  mixtures  and  use  them  against  the  manu¬ 
factured  goods.  6.  Of  the  Mapes  Fertilizer  Co. ,  New 
York;  Cleveland  Dryer  Co.,  Cleveland,  O.;  Homestead 
Co.,  Detroit,  Mich.  7.  The  average  nitrate  of  soda  con¬ 
tains  about  16  per  cent  of  nitrogen  ;  about  600  pounds 
will  give  100  of  nitrogen.  8.  We  think  so,  particularly 
if  chemical  fertilizers  are  used. 

The  chemicals  certainly  seem  to  have  the  effect  of 
preventing  damage  from  grubs.  This  matter  of  ‘‘home 
mixing  ”  fertilizers  has  many  sides  to  it.  Most  of 
those  who  advocate  it  have  used  the  manufacturers’ 
mixtures  long  enough  to  obtain  a  stand  for  compari¬ 
son  and  have  found  that  they  are  paying  too  much  for 
expensive  nitrogen,  and  the  hope  of  the  “home  mixer” 
is  to  let  leguminous  plants  capture  the  most  of  it. 
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[Brery  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of  the 
writer  to  Insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question,  please  see  If  It  Is 
not  answered  In  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions 
at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 

WHAT  IS  A  FAIR  PRICE  FOR  THE  MILK? 

THE  QUESTION. 

A  agrees  to  pay  for  milk  on  the  subjoined  plan:  the  prlc  of  milk- 
all  new— Is  to  be  as  follows:  25  pounds  of  milk  to  bring  the  same  as 
one  pound  of  fancy,  fine  creamery  butter  In  a  leading  city  market;  the 
prices  to  be  adjusted  once  In  two  weeks  for  the  year.  Is  this  as  profit¬ 
able  as  home  butter  making  ?  From  January  1  to  January  1  can  the 
average  dairyman  get  four  pounds  of  market  butter  from  100  pounds 
of  milk  •> 

This  question  cannot  be  answered  as  readily  as  asked. 
Gilt-edged  dairy  butter  should  not  be  placed  “  on  the 
market,”  but  go  directly  to  the  consumer  at  30  to  35 
cents  per  pound  the  year  round,  and  on  this  basis  the 
party  would  get  a  good  price  for  his  milk  and  save  the 
labor  at  home — a  very  important  item.  A  good  herd 
of  cows  would  make  about  5  to  5%  pounds  of  butter 
from  each  100  pounds  of  milk  ;  an  extra  good  herd 
would  make  six  to  seven  pounds  to  the  100  of  milk  ; 
but  the  cost  of  manufacture  and  marketing  is  to  be 
deducted  from  what  the  farmer  gets  for  his  butter  and 
so  the  question  needs  to  be  analyzed  and  the  geograph¬ 
ical  conditions  must  be  considered.  The  “  average  ” 
dairyman  is,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  a  poor  pattern  to  judge 
by.  What  our  dairymen  are  and  what  they  can  he  are 
two  very  different  matters.  h.  m.  ames. 

President  Vermont  Dairymen's  Ass’n. 

I  make  exclusively  full-cream  cheese,  and  believe  it 
to  be  the  only  kind  that  should  be  made  for  general 
market.  I  would  sell  the  milk  in  preference  to  making 
it  into  butter,  because  the  average  farmer  cannot  get 
one  pound  of  butter  from  25  pounds  of  average  milk 
the  year  through.  G.  E.  horton. 

I  do  not  think  the  proposed  arrangement  is  as  profit¬ 
able  as  home  butter  making.  With  me  it  only  takes 
19  pounds  of  milk  to  make  a  pound  of  butter  from  Jan¬ 
uary  1  to  January  1.  I  think  the  average  dairyman  can 
get  more  than  four  pounds  of  butter  from  100  pounds 
of  milk.  GEORGE  W.  STANLEY. 

Why  Be  an  “  Average  Dairyman  ”  Anyway  ? 

Answering  this  question  on  the  basis  of  the  average 
dairyman,  it  would  pay  better  to  sell  the  milk  at  the 
price  named  than  to  make  it  into  butter,  but  why  should 
any  one  go  into  dairying  in  the  “  average  ”  wTay  of 
conducting  it  ?  Why  not  go  into  it  with  the  intention 
of  conducting  it  in  a  way  much  above  the  average  ?  In 
the  case  in  point :  if  the  milk  seller  would  get  good 
cows  of  one  of  the  milk  breeds,  he  would  make  much 
more  money  by  selling  milk,  at  the  rate  of  25  pounds 
for  the  price  of  a  pound  of  fancy  creamery  butter,  than 
the  average  dairyman  makes  from  selling  either  milk 
or  butter. 

If  A  knew  his  business,  he  would  insist  upon  “  Bab- 
cocking  ”  the  milk  before  he  paid  for  it.  There  are 
records  of  a  pound  of  butter  being  made  from  five 
pounds  of  milk,  and  of  a  pound  from  60  pounds  of  milk; 
it  would  be  to  A’s  advantage  to  know  a  little  more 
about  the  quality  of  the  milk  he  is  buying  before  he 
pays  for  it  at  the  rate  mentioned.  If  he  is  satisfied, 
however,  to  buy  at  that  price,  the  seller  could  easily 
get  the  better  of  the  deal  if  he  would  keep  self-skim¬ 
ming  cows. 

As  to  the  last  question,  I  think  the  average  dairy¬ 
man  will  hardly  get  four  pounds  of  market  butter  from 
100  pounds  of  milk,  taking  the  year  through,  for  his 
cows  are  not  rich  milkers,  nor  are  they  fed  so  as  to  do 
their  best.  A.  l.  cbosby. 

Fair  for  the  “Average  Dairyman.” 

WTe  find  that  from  April  1  to  November  1,  1891,  the 
average  amount  of  milk  from  70  to  80  different  herds 
for  one  pound  of  butter  was  22.75  pounds,  but  the 
average  production  from  January  1  to  January  1 
would  be  somewhat  less,  yet  not  below  22  pounds,  I 
think.  The  butter  made  was  by  the  centrifugal 
method,  in  which  very  little  fat  is  allowed  to  escape. 
But  I  do  not  think  the  average  dairyman,  with  aver¬ 
age  cows,  can  make  more  all  the  year  round  than  one 
pound  of  butter  from  25  pounds  of  milk  as  good  as 
“A”  agrees  to  pay  for.  Of  course  by  selling  the  milk 
the  owner  of  the  herd  loses  his  skim-milk  which  is 
worth  from  15  to  25  cents  per  cwt.,  to  the  dairyman 
who  knows  how  to  use  it  to  the  best  advantage.  Yet 
it  would  take  a  good  deal  of  it  to  pay  for  the  extra 
work,  packages,  etc.,  necessary  in  buttermaking.  It 
is  not  said  whether  the  milk  is  to  be  delivered  at  the 
farmer’s  door  or  in  the  city.  A  great  many  dairymen 
who  have  an  extra  herd  for  butter  and  all  the  neces¬ 
sary  modern  appliances  for  the  business  and  a  good 
private  market  for  their  product,  will  say  that  they 
can  do  better :  but  T  tliink  the  average  dairyman 
could  do  no  better  than  to  accept  the  above  offer. 

Erie  County,  Pa  A.  L.  wales. 


Can  We  Feed  “  Yellows  ”  Off  the  Place  ? 

S-  S.  H.,  Ohio. — Are  we  to  understand  that  the  yel¬ 
lows  may  be  exterminated  by  using  certain  fertilizers 
in  our  peach  orchards  ? 

Ans. — Hardly  ;  though  it  is  in  that  direction  that  we 
must  look  for  relief.  Trees  and  men  are  alike  in  one- 
respect — those  lacking  in  health  and  constitutional 
vigor  are  the  first  to  fall  victims  to  disease.  Years 
ago  in  thousands  of  sections  the  peach  grew  luxuri¬ 
antly,  with  no  yellows — to-day  yellows  prevail.  The 
only  possible  conditions  that  have  changed  are  “  soil 
conditions.”  In  other  words,  the  soils  have  become 
exhausted,  or  unbalanced  by  losing  more  of  one  constit¬ 
uent  than  another,  and  so  our  trees  do  not  make  a 
fully  developed  growth — they  lack  in  some  direction 
and  succumb  to  disease.  When  we  can  so  fertilize 
our  soils  as  to  restore  them  to  their  original  condition 
we  shall  be  able  to  grow  peaches.  Hale  Bros. ,  of 
South  Glastonbury,  Conn.,  are  doing  this,  and  others 
can  do  it  also. 

Treatment  for  Pasture  Land. 

P.  J.  C.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. — I  have  a  friend  in  New 
York  city,  also  one  near  Utica,  in  this  State,  who  want 
to  know  how  to  treat  pasture  land.  The  one  near 
Utica  has  a  paddock  now  in  hops.  The  crop  is  to  be 
taken  up,  and  he  wants  to  seed  the  land  down  to 
grass.  Should  the  seed  be  sown  this  fall  or  next 
spring,  and  how  many  kinds  ?  The  friend  near  New 
York  city  has  land  that  has  been  in  pasture  many 
years,  and  some  of  it  cannot  be  plowed.  What  should 
be  the  treatment  ? 

Ans. — It  is  now  too  late  to  sow  grass  seeds  for  the 
best  results.  Usually  it  is  better  to  sow  in  the  first 
days  of  September  than  in  the  spring,  because  the 
spring  seeding  is  sure  to  be  choked  more  or  less  by 
weeds,  whereas  the  weeds  are  killed  by  the  frost  in 
the  September  seeding,  and  then  the  grass  lias  two  or 
three  months  to  establish  itself.  The  ground  might 
be  fitted  this  fall,  because  it  is  best  to  sow  early  in 
the  spring,  in  order  that  the  grass  may  get  established 
before  the  dry  weather  sets  in.  If  there  is  danger  of 
the  ground  running  together  if  plowed  this  fall, 
then  prevent  it  from  doing  so  by  plowing  excessively 
wide  furrows,  so  that  the  land  will  be  left  in  a  cor¬ 
rugated  condition.  This,  too,  will  surface-drain  it  if 
it  is  p’.owed  in  the  right  direction.  As  soon  as  the 
surface  is  dry  in  the  spring,  harrow  and  sow  with  a 
mixture  of  five  pounds  of  Timothy  seed,  five  of  Tall 
Meadow  Fescue;  if  this  cannot  be  procured,  then  sub¬ 
stitute  the  same  amount  of  Orchard  Grass  and  two 
pounds  of  Alsike  and  two  of  Red  Clover  per  acre.  If 
Blue  Grass  does  not  come  in  naturally,  as  it  always 
does  here  in  great  abundance,  though  we  never  sow 
any,  then  a  small  amount  of  it  should  be  added  to  the 
above. 

There  is  no  better  way  to  fit  an  old,  rough,  run-out 
pasture  for  reseeding  than  by  a  thorough  summer 
fallow.  The  worn-out  pastures  which  have  been  used 
for  many  years,  and  which  can  be  plowed,  should  be 
cultivated  very  thoroughly  during  the  entire  season 
of  1893.  To  improve  pastures  without  replowing 
them  is  not  difficult,  unless  they  are  unusually  steep, 
or  so  stony  that  it  would  not  pay  to  bother  with  them. 
If  possible,  those  which  cannot  be  plowed  should  be 
harrowed  in  early  spring,  after  a  quarter  as  much 
grass  seed  has  been  sowed  upon  them  as  is  recom¬ 
mended  above.  They  will  be  the  better  if  they  can  be 
rolled.  In  order  to  give  opportunity  for  the  young 
plants  to  get  a  firm  hold  on  the  ground,  less  than  the 
usual  amount  of  stock  should  be  kept  on  these  re¬ 
seeded  pastures.  Few  things  improve  pasture  more 
than  a  mulch.  Fine  brush,  corn  stalks,  straw,  horse 
manure,  in  fact  almost  anything  that  will  help  to  con¬ 
serve  the  moisture,  partially  shade  the  ground  and  pre¬ 
vent  the  animals  from  cropping  the  grass  too  closely, 
will  be  beneficial.  Reseed  the  weak  places  every 
spring.  Even  a  casual  study  of  the  grasses  in  any 
particular  locality  will  show  what  ones  thrive  best, 
so  no  formula  for  mixing  grass  seeds  which  is  entirely 
satisfactory  can  be  given.  In  addition  to  all  these  ef¬ 
forts  at  betterment,  a  direct  application  of  commercial 
fertilizers  which  have  a  high  percentage  of  potash, 
may  be  made  with  very  satisfactory  results ;  and  in 
all  these  efforts  to  improve  the  pastures  it  should  be 
remembered  that  the  most  economical  way  to  do  so  is 
by  feeding  plants  not  a  great  amount  any  one  year, 
but  a  small  amount  every  year  ;  not  by  sowing  a  large 
amount  of  grass  seed  and  then  paying  no  more  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  wants  of  the  pasture,  but  by  sprinkling  a 
few  seeds  every  year  wherever  the  plants  are  too  few-. 
Then,  if  the  soil  is  too  poor,  or  too  hot  and  dry,  or 
other  conditions  are  not  sufficiently  favorable  for  the 
growth  of  the  plants,  some  mulch  and  plant  food 
should  be  added  for  one  or  more  years  until  the  plants 
are  able  to  shade  the  grouud  and  protect  one  another. 
I  think  I  have  as  fine  pastures  as  any  that  I  saw  in 
Europe.  I  have  been  10  years  making  them  and  the 
expense  has  been  very  trifling — simply  careful  watch¬ 
ing  and  an  intelligent  application  at  frequent  intei  - 
vals  of  a  very  small  amount  of  grass  seed,  mulch  ami 


fertilizers,  to  all  places  in  the  fields,  wnich  did  not  re¬ 
spond  satisfactorily.  The  other  factor  of  improve¬ 
ment  has  been  the  feeding  of  small  grain  rations 
during  the  summer  to  the  animals  which  grazed  upon 
our  steep  pastures.  [prof.]  i.  p.  Roberts. 

Selling:  Corn  to  Buy  Other  Stock  Food. 

Several  Subscribers. — Under  what  circumstances  will 
it  pay  us  to  sell  our  corn  and  use  the  money  for  buying 
cotton-seed  or  linseed  meals,  bran  or  other  food 
products  ? 

Ans. — The  statement  that  it  will  pay  farmers  to  sell 
corn  and  buy  cotton-seed  meal  or  other  highly  nitro¬ 
genous  feeds  is  doubtless  based  upon  the  following 
facts  :  1.  That  the  produce  of  a  farm  available  for 

stock  food  contains  a  larger  proportion  of  carbohy¬ 
drates  than  is  consistent  with  economical  feeding, 
and,  2,  that  under  present  market  conditions,  the 
usually  deficient  nutrient,  protein,  costs  less  per 
pound  than  the  carbohydrates.  Thus  in  selling  corn 
for  three-quarters  of  the  total  nutrients  which  exist 
as  carbohydrates,  and  which,  under  present  condi¬ 
tions,  are  liable  to  be  wasted,  as  high  a  price  is  re¬ 
ceived  as  is  paid  for  protein  or  albuminoids,  nutrients 
of  relatively  greater  feeding  value  and  which  must 
usually  lie  purchased  in  order  to  prevent  waste  of  car¬ 
bohydrates.  This  exchange  of  food  compounds  is  also 
important  from  another  standpoint,  viz,  fertility  ;  that 
is,  when  a  ton  of  corn  or  other  highly  carbonaceous 
product  is  sold,  smaller  amounts  of  the  essential  fer¬ 
tilizing  constituents  are  removed  from  the  farm  than 
can  be  brought  to  it  by  the  purchase  of  a  ton  of  cot¬ 
ton-seed  meal,  linseed  meal,  gluten  meal  and  wheat 
bran.  In  selling  corn  for  68  cents  per  bushel,  the 
price  received  per  pound  for  the  nutrients  is  about  20 
per  cent  greater  than,  on  the  average,  has  to  be  paid 
for  them  in  cotton-seed  and  gluten  meal  and  wlu-at 
bran  at  the  prices  given.  Of  course  the  proportion  of 
the  nutrients  in  the  different  classes  of  feeds  will  be 
different,  and  whether  it  will  pay  to  sell  or  not  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  supply  of  carbohydrates.  If  the  farmer 
has  hay,  corn  fodder,  straw,  etc.,  sufficient  to  provide 
these,  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  advantage  to 
be  derived  from  disposing  of  his  corn.  A  palatable 
daily  ration  may  be  composed  of  10  pounds  of  corn  fod¬ 
der,  5  of  meadow  hay,  3  of  gluten  meal,  3  of  wheat 
bran  and  2  of  cotton-seed  meal.  This  ration  would 
furnish  in  good  proportions  sufficient  amounts  of  the 
various  nutrients  for  an  animal  of  1,000  pounds,  live 
weight.  The  estimated  fertilizer  values  per  ton  of  the 
four  feeds  mentioned  are  as  follows:  corn  meal,  $5.79  ; 
wheat  bran,  $13.02;  gluten  meal,  $16.84,  and  cotton¬ 
seed  meal,  $27.12.  The  manurial  values  of  these  feeds 
will,  of  course,  be  somewhat  less,  especially  if  fed  to 
dairy  cows ;  still  the  values  will  be  proportionately 
the  same,  thus  indicating  the  gain  in  fertility  to  the 
farm  where  the  purchase  of  concentrated  feeds  of  this 
character  is  practiced.  [prof.  1  e.  b.  vooruees. 

A  Wheat  That  Turns  Pale. 

A.  A.  C.,  Pails,  Ont. — Two  years  ago  I  received  the 
six  hybrid  wheats  sent  out  by  The  R.  N.-Y.,  and 
planted  them  as  directed,  but  only  two  varieties 
wintered  satisfactorily — the  Willets  and  Johnson. 
These  two  I  again  planted  a  year  ago  ;  they  wintered 
well  and  gave  good  returns  this  fall,  but  I  was  some¬ 
what  surprised  to  find  that  the  Johnson  had  changed 
from  amber  to  white.  The  soil  was  a  good  sandy 
loam. 

Ans. — Slight  changes  in  color  are  often  caused  by 
changes  of  soil  or  climate,  or  both.  This  change 
seems  more  pronounced  than  any  we  have  noticed 
from  such  causes. 

What  Is  A  Good  Gooseberry  ? 

M.  M. ,  Marlboro,  N.  Y. — Is  there  any  gooseberry 
better  than  the  Downing?  Now  that  we  have  to  spray 
so  many  of  the  fruits  the  matter  of  mildew  is  not  so 
great  an  objection,  but  to  prevent  injury  from  it  is  quite 
expensive. 

Ans. — In  so  far  as  quality  is  concerned,  Downing 
is  among  the  best;  but  is  not  large  enough.  From  ex¬ 
perience  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  inclined  to  rank  the  Columbus 
as,  all  things  considered,  the  best  gooseberry  for  mar¬ 
ket  in  which  size  is  of  the  first  importance.  The  qual¬ 
ity  of  Columbus  is  fair;  the  size  ranks  with  the  foreign 
sorts  and  thus  far  the  bush  (as  well  as  the  berry)  is 
free  of  mildew. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  Bose  Pear  Is  “  Boss.” — O.  W.  M.,  Orange  County, 
N.  Y. — The  Rural  speaks  highly  of  the  Bose  Pear. 
Would  it  be  a  profitable  one  to  plant  ? 

R.  N.-Y. — We  think  so.  To-day  (October  18)  the 
Bose  pear  is  quoted  in  New  York  markets  at  from  $  > 
to  $7  per  barrel,  and  is  as  salable  as  any  variety  w  e 
have.  The  only  other  sort  which  is  selling  at  as  high 
a  price  at  present  is  the  Seckel,  but  that  pear  does  not 
average  as  high  as  does  the  Bose.  The  Bose  keeps 
well  for  several  weeks  after  picking,  and  is,  moreover, 
so  large  and  handsome  and  of  such  fine  quality  that  it 
is  always  among  t1  e  highest  in  the  market. 
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THE  SPLENDID  NOVELTIES 

To  be  Given  to  Every  Subscriber  to  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  for  1893. 

A  New  Early  Potato  No.  l. 

17  New  Roses.  1?. 

Seeds  of  200  Cross-Bred  Tomatoes. 

A  Mildew-Proof  Gooseberry. 

A  New  Bean  of  Great  Value. 

The  $5  Carman  Grape.  $5. 

Not  in  market ;  but  if  they  were  could  not  be  bought  far 
less  than  $10. 

Well  worth  $25  to  any  bright  cultivator  as  a  starting  point 
for  improved  seed  stocks. 

The  most  valuable  distribution  ever  made  by  The  Rural 
New-Yorker,  whose  gifts  of  new  varieties  to  the  public 
have  been  estimated  by  good  judges  as  worth  millions  of 
dollars  to  American  agriculture. 

The  No.  1  Potato. 

For  many  years  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  been  trying  to 
originate  an  early  potato,  as  well  as  a  late  variety, 
that  should  in  all  ways  equal 
the  R.  N.-Y.  No.  2  as  an  inter 
mediate.  Nothing  short  of  dis¬ 
tinct  and  superlative  excellence 
would  satisfy  us.  We  have  long 
been  of  the  opinion  that  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  inferior  or  even 
mediocre  novelties  of  whatever 
kind  is  an  injury  not  only  to 
the  originator  and  introducer, 
but  to  the  people  who  through 
extravagant  advertisements  are 
induced  to  purchase. 

We  have  little  fear  in  intro¬ 
ducing  the  No.  1  lhat  we  shall 
do  injustice  either  to  the  public 
or  ourselves.  In  our  judgment 
it  is — taken  all  in  all — the  most 
desirable  variety — whether  for 
home  use  or  market — ever  pro¬ 
duced,  as  may  be  judged  by  the 
following  claims : 

1.  It  is  uniformly  of  large 
size  ; — in  this  respect  it  has  no 
equal  among  early  potatoes. 

2.  Its  shape  is  much  like  that 
of  the  R.  N.-Y.  No.  2,  as  may 
be  seen  from  our  illustration. 

Fig.  274. 

3.  Its  flesh — when  cooked — 
is  believed  to  be  whiter  than 
that  of  any  other  variety  and 
in  quality  it  is  absolutely  without  an  equal. 

4.  It  will  yield  more  in  congenial  soils  and  situations 
than  any  other  early  potato,  and  there  will  be  a  lower 
per  cent  of  unmarketable  tubers. 

OBSERVE. 

One  small  potato  of  the  No.  1  will  be  mailed  in  a 
paper  box  to  every  subscriber  that  applies  after  the 
next  crop  shall  have  been  harvested  and  stored.  Four 
cents’  postage  will  be  required  for  mailing. 

The  description  and  announcement  of  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  our  No.  3  (late)  potato  will  be  placed  before 
our  readers  in  due  time. 

Rosa  Rugosa  Hybrids. 

A  selection  from  17 — among  them  the  first  ever  pro¬ 
duced  and  the  only  ones  thus  far  offered  having  hardy 
roses  for  parents  on  both  sides. 

Jacqueminots  with  Rugosa  Foliage. 

Single,  semi-double  and  double  roses  of  various 
colors,  with  the  leathery  foliage  of  Rugosa. 

Partial  Exemption  from  Insect  Pests. 

One  Recumbent  Rugosa  ;  five  Hedge  Rugosas ;  Ru- 
gosas  having  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  Teas  and  Hybrid  Tea 
Roses  for  the  male  parents.  Leaflets  varying  in  size 
from  the  smallest  to  the  largest  in  cultivation. 

A  Rare  and  Unique  Collection — Absolutely  New. 

The  Mother  Parent.— Rosa  rugosa  (the  Ramanas 
Rose  of  Japan)  is  well  known  to  be  one  of  the  few 
hardy  roses  that  are  perpetual  bloomers.  It  is  one  of 
the  few  whose  vigorous,  distinct  foliage  will  not  suffer 
materially  from  the  many  insects  which  infest  roses  in 
general.  The  bushes,  from  June  to  frost,  are  covered 
with  single  flowers  of  medium  size,  four  inches  in 
diameter,  of  a  pink  or  white  color.  The  bush  is  of  a 
singularly  beautiful  habit,  perfectly  hardy,  and 
long-lived. 

It  was  in  1886  that  E.  S.  Carman,  the  Editor  of  The 
Rural  New-Yorker,  first  crossed  the  pink  variety, 
using  pollen  of  the  Austrian  hardy  yellow  rose,  Hari- 
son’s  Yellow,  as  the  pollen  parent.  The  next  year 
pollen  from  Hybrid  Perpetuals  was  used  and  in  fol¬ 
lowing  seasons  from  Hybrid  Teas,  upon  both  the  pink 
and  vyhite  Rugosa.  From  these  crosses  hundreds 


of  plants  have  been  raised,  most  of  them  worthless — 
except  as  curiosities — but  some  of  them  of  rare  and 
remarkable  beauty,  unlike  any  other  roses  known  to 
the  world.  It  is  not  assumed  that  any  of  these  hybrids 
will  ever  be  prized  by  florists.  The  steins  are  too 
short  and  spiny  and  they  are  too  difficult  to  propagate. 
They  will  be  duly  prized,  however,  by  all  who  love 
hardy  garden  roses,  that,  with  ordinary  care,  will 
thrive  from  year  to  year  for  a  life-time.  They  will  be 
prized  because  they  differ  from  all  other  roses,  as  well 
in  their  buds  and  flowers  as  in  their  form  and  exquisite 
foliage.  They  will  be  prized  as  the  roses  for  the 
million. 

The  Procumbent  Rugosa. 

This  bears  leaflets  precisely  like  the  mother  plant, 
Rosa  rugosa,  thick,  leathery,  glossy  and  wrinkled. 
The  flowers  are  the  same  in  size  and  color  and  the 
plant  blooms  without  a  rest  during  the  entire  summer. 
The  habit  of  this  hybrid  is  to  trail  upon  the  ground, 
forming  an  oval  plant  varying  according  to  age. 
Three-year-old  plants  should  measure  not  less  than 


six  feet  in  diameter  and  from  two  to  three  feet  in 
height.  For  rock-work  or  as  single  specimens  upon 
the  lawn,  they  will  take  the  place  of  many  other 
plants  popularly  used  for  such  purposes. 

Hybrid  Rugosa  Hedge  Roses. 

These  are  extremely  hardy.  In  form  they  are  as 
round  as  balls.  The  branches  are  so  numerous  and 


The  Lemon  Blush  Tomato.  Fig.  275. 

thorny  as  to  make  an  impenetrable  hedge,  while  so 
thickly  clothed  in  t  ny  leaflets  as  to  form  solid  masses 
of  charming  deep  green  verdure.  They  bloom  in  late 
May  so  profusely  as  almost  to  conceal  the  leaves. 
There  are  five  of  these  hedge  varieties,  each  of  a  dif¬ 
ferent  color,  white,  lilac,  pink  and  yellow,  with  a 
copper  colored  center — all  double. 

Rugosa  Crosses  with  Perpetuals  and  Teas. 

Individual  descriptions  of  these  remarkable  hybrids 
will  be  presented  later  with  illustrations.  In  foliage 
all  show  the  Rugosa  blood,  some  more,  some  less. 
Many  have  leaflets,  which  are  thought  to  be  larger 
(ban  t>D f>se  of  any  other  roses  whatever.  The  flowers 


vary  in  color  from  a  light  pink  to  a  dark  maroon- 
most  of  them  semi-double  or  double,  a  few  single.  All 
bloom  with  more  or  less  freedom  during  the  summer  ; 
all  possess  a  delicate  fragrance  varying  according  to 
parentage  from  that  of  the  wild  rose  to  that  of  the 
Perpetuals  and  Teas. 

All  of  These 

roses  are  being  propagated  as  fast  as  possible  for  dis¬ 
tribution  among  our  subscribers  who,  after  reading 
the  individual  descriptions  which  will  be  given  later, 
may  choose  one  of  each  of  the  entire  collection.  The 
postage  will  be  about  four  cents  each. 

Remember  This  ! 

Large  cash  prizes  will  be  offered  in  due  season  for 
the  best  products  from  these  new  varieties.  Full 
particulars  later. 

The  Carman  Gooseberry. 

This  gooseberry  is  destined  to  revolutionize  goose¬ 
berry  culture  in  this  country.  It  is  absolutely  mil¬ 
dew-proof  and  of  great  size 
and  excellent  quality.  All  in 
all,  it  is  the  most  remarkable 
gooseberry  ever  introduced  in 
America.  VVe  shall  send  it  to 
subscribers  for  1893  who  apply 
for  it,  after  a  sufficient  num¬ 
ber  has  been  propagated. 

THe  Carman  Grape. 

This  magnificent  grape  was 
produced  by  T.  V.  Munson,  in 
1885,  by  hybridizing  one  of  the 
best  Post-oak  grapes  (V.  Lin- 
ceciunii,  Buckley),  found  by 
him  wild  in  Grayson  County, 
Texas,  with  Ilerbemont.  It  has 
borne  four  successive  years. 
The  vine  is  very  vigorous,  free 
from  disease,  and  begins  bear¬ 
ing  in  the  second  year,  produc¬ 
ing  immense  crops  of  large  to 
very  large  clusters  of  medium  to 
large  berries,  very  dark  purple, 
almost  black — when  fully  ripe. 
The  quality  is  excellent ;  skin 
thin  and  tough  ;  pulp  tender, 
very  juicy,  rich  and  sprightly, 
similar  to  that  of  Ilerbemont, 
ripening  earlier  than  that  vari¬ 
ety,  though  later  than  Concord 
— about  with  Catawba,  or  per¬ 
haps  a  few  days  earlier.  The  berry  clings  to  the 
stem  firmly. 

Good  judges  are  confident  that  this  is  to  be  the  long- 
looked  for  “coming  grape.”  We  feel  confident  it  will 
prove  very  popular  and  that  all  who  desire  the  best 
fruits  will  want  it  for  their  collection.  It  will  not  be 
placed  on  the  market,  and  the  only  way  to  obtain  a 
vine  is  by  taking  advantage  of  our  offer  to  subscribers. 
In  this  grape  we  have  a  really  valuable  acquisition. 
To  be  sent  only  to  those  who  may  not  receive  it 
on  their  1892  subscription.  Postage  for  mailing 
eight  cents. 

Cross-Bred  Tomatoes. 

Almost  countless  experiments  in  crossing  tomatoes 
have  been  conducted  at  the  Rural  Grounds.  The 
Editor-in  Chief  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  led  in  this  in¬ 
teresting  and  important  work  and  as  a  result  of  his 
labors  over  200  successful  crosses  have  been  made.  It 
is  proposed  to  send  our  readers  packets  containing 
mixtures  of  the  seeds  from  these  crosses.  These  seeds 
are  sure  to  produce  many  varieties  of  great  value. 
Plant  ng  and  developing  these  new  varieties  will 
prove  a  very  interesting  and  profitable  work  for  our 
readers.  There  is  not  in  existence  a  more  valuable 
collection  of  tomato  seeds  than  this.  An  illustration 
of  one  of  the  remarkable  tomatoes  produced  at  the 
Rural  Grounds  is  shown  at  Fig.  275.  This  is  the 
Lemon  Blush  Tomato.  The  skin  and  flesh  of  this 
tomato  are  a  clear  lemon  yellow  with  a  feeble  rose 
coloring  or  light  crimson  tint  diffused  over  a  part  of 
the  surface  opposite  the  stem — the  stigma  portion  as 
it  may  well  be  called.  Its  average  size  is  larger  than 
the  Acme  and  in  shape  somewhat  broader  than 
deep — absolutely  free  of  “seams,”  lobes  or  irre¬ 
gularities.  The  seeds  are  notably  small  and  few,  the 
cell  walls  thick,  tender,  crystaline  and  melting — the 
quality  being  less  acid  and  without  the  insipidity 
which  characterizes  the  red  varieties  in  general.  Post¬ 
age  for  the  tomato  collection  of  seeds  two  cents. 

Another  notable  result  of  these  crosses  is  a  variety 
with  a  lustreless  skin,  somewhat  downy  like  the  skin 
of  a  peach.  In  shape,  as  well  as  in  skin,  it  is  unlike 
any  other  tomato.  It  is  free  of  angular  lobes,  the  sur¬ 
face  being  wavy,  somewhat  like  that  of  certain  large 
peppers.  Ow  ing  to  its  dull  color,  it  has  been  named 
find  will  be  introduce^}  under  the  mine  of  Terra  Oottfl 


The  No.  1  Potato.  Fig.  274. 
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When  a  rogue  wants  to  gull  the  farmer 
and  fill  his  own  pocket,  he  undertakes  to 
sell  some  plant  with  supposed  new  vir¬ 
tues.  He  usually  has  some  remarkable 
thing  that  will  produce  at  home  what 
the  farmer  is  now  forced  to  send  abroad 
for,  thus  saving  a  direct  cash  outlay. 
Coffee,  tea,  sugar,  groceries  and  clothing 
are  the  chief  things  the  farmer  has  to 
buy.  The  genius  whose  doings  we  have 
now  to  chronicle  has  selected  the  coffee 
pot  as  the  place  for  him  to  bank  on.  Read 
this: 

A  Wide-Awake  Experiment  Station. 

R.  J.  Redding,  Director  Georgia 
Station. — Remembering  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  The  R.  N.-Y.’s  frequent  expos¬ 
ures  of  humbugs,  etc.,  I  inclose  a  copy  of 
a  circular  just  mailed  to  each  experiment 
station  in  the  United  States.  I  have  a  copy 
of  the  printed  dodger  referred  to  in  the 
letter.  The  name  of  the  man  referred 
to  is  C.  E.  Cole,  of  Buckner,  Mo.,  and  he 
represents  himself  as  “  Grower  of  new 
and  valuable  varieties  of  seeds.”  He 
must  be  either  inexcusably  ignorant  for 
a  “grower  of  new  and  valuable  varieties 
of  seeds,”  or  else  a  deliberate  fraud  and 
swindler,  in  attempting  to  palm  off  the 
Soja  Bean  as  something  very  new,  and  so 
exceedingly  scarce  as  to  justify  the  prices 
he  asks.  As  The  Rural  has  frequently 
mentioned,  the  plant  has  been  cultivated, 
more  or  less,  for  20  years  or  more.  I 
planted  several  acres  of  Soja  Beans  on 
my  farm  in  1873-74.  As  a  substitute,  and 
among  substitutes  for  coffee,  it  may  find  a 
prominent  place,  perhaps  equal  to  that 
now  occupied  by  seeds  of  okra. 

Director . 

Dear  Sir:  This  station  has  just  received  from  one, 
“  C.  E.  Cole,  Buckner,  Mo.”  a  “  parched  and  ground” 
sample  of  what  he  calls  “Cole’s  Domestic  Coffee 
Berry,”  accompanied  by  a  printed  dodger  setting 
forth  the  merits  of  this  wonderful  “berry”  In  graphic 
style,  and  supported  by  numerous  “testimonials.” 
He  offers  seed  for  sale  at  fabulous  prices— $3.50  per 
pound  In  large  quantities,  25  cents  per  100  seeds  In 
small  quantities.  I  presume  each  station  will  receive, 
or  has  received,  a  similar  sample  and  dodger.  For¬ 
tunately  (perhaps)  I  received,  a  few  days  earlier 
through  the  Southern  Cultivator,  a  package  of  the 
“coffee”  together  with  a  specimen  of  the  plant  In  full 
fruit.  It  Is  simply  a  common  variety  of  Soja  hlsplda 
or  Japan  Pea  so  well  known  to  many  of  the  stations, 
and  the  seeds  of  which  are  abundant  and  compara¬ 
tively  cheap.  On  the  principle  of  the  Golden  Rule,  I 
write  to  put  you  on  your  guard  against  this  Imposi¬ 
tion,  and  suggest  that  you  “  hand  It  around”  among 
your  farmers,  as  I  expect  to  do  In  this  State. 

R  J.  REDDING. 

Is  It  a  Good  Substitute. 

The  Japanese  use  the  Soja  bean  ex¬ 
tensively  as  an  article  of  diet,  and  we 
have  heard  before  of  its  being  roasted 
and  used  as  coffee.  Nobody  can  object 
to  such  use.  It  is  entirely  a  matter  of 
taste.  The  objection  is  to  the  attempt  to 
sell  it  as  a  “new  and  wonderful  product” 
for  about  50  times  as  much  as  it  is  worth. 
Here  is  another  estimate  of  its  value 
from  Prof.  C.  S.  Plumb,  of  the  Indiana 
Station : 

“We  have  been  growing  Soja  Beans 
this  season  on  an  experimental  plat.  As 
a  green  crop,  the  season’s  experience 
would  not  warrant  recommending  it  to 
Indiana  farmers,  as  the  plant  only  at¬ 
tained  a  height  of  about  15  inches,  and 
was  not  very  stocky.  As  a  forage  plant 
I  wish  to  give  it  a  further  trial  here 
before  passing  judgment  on  it. 

“Soja  Beans,  however,  are  worthy  of 
notice  from  another  standpoint.  Last 
year  an  intelligent  farmer  in  this  county 
came  to  me  with  samples  of  the  bean 
roasted  as  for  coffee.  He  stated  that  he 
had  used  them  for  this  purpose  for  sev¬ 
eral  years,  and  that  his  family  enjoyed  a 
drink  from  this  source.  He  gave  me 
some  of  his  roasted  beans,  and  we 
ground  them  and  used  them  in  our  family 
coffee  pot,  and  found  them  very  agree¬ 
able.  My  wife  voted  them  better 
than  cocoa  shells,  and,  without 
doubt,  a  drink  from  Soja  Beans  is 
more  nutritious  than  one  from  either 


coffee  or  cocoa  shells.  We  shall  soon 
have  more  to  say  upon  this  special  point 
— i.  e. ,  their  nutritive  properties. 

“  Many  substitutes  for  coffee  are  used, 
and  this  I  deem  the  best  yet  brought  to  my 
attention.  If  our  farmers  would  plant  a 
small  piece  of  ground  to  Soja  Beans,  and 
allow  the  seeds  to  ripen  on  the  pods  be¬ 
fore  thrashing,  and  after  they  have 
become  well  dried  roast  them,  I  feel 
sure  that  many  of  them  would  have  a 
better  and  more  wholesome  drink  than 
from  the  poor  grades  of  coffee  beans  so 
often  sold  to  those  who  cannot  discrim¬ 
inate  quality  in  coffee.” 

About  Those  Crop  Reports. 

Alva  Agee,  Gallia  County,  O.— I 
quote  from  The  Rural  of  October  8  : 
“  There  seems  to  be  a  general  feeling 
among  the  elevator  men  and  farmers  also 
that  the  crop  statistics  published  regu¬ 
larly  by  the  Agricultural  Department  are 
a  nuisance  as  well  as  the  elevator  statis¬ 
tics.  We  refer  to  the  monthly  crop  re¬ 
ports,  which  are  largely  estimates  of 
coming  crops  and  which,  like  the  elevator 
reports,  conserve  no  really  practical  pur¬ 
pose.” 

While  I  believe  that  The  Rural  is 
nearly  always  on  the  right  side  of  ques¬ 
tions  affecting  the  farmers,  I  am  utterly 
unable  to  see  how  the  suppression  of  gov¬ 
ernment  crop  reporting  can  fail  to  injure 
them  financially.  The  claims  of  the  ene¬ 
mies  of  our  present  system  is  that  we 
publish  to  the  world  the  amount  we  have 
to  sell,  and,  if  this  is  large,  buyers  are 
practically  warned  not  to  pay  good 
prices.  It  is  very  true  that  fora  number 
of  years  we  have  been  producing  a  sur¬ 
plus  of  many  things,  and  it  would  have 
been  money  in  our  pockets,  as  a  nation,  if 
our  European  customers  could  have  been 
kept  in  ignorance  of  the  amount  we  must 
finally  put  upon  the  market.  All  this 
we  can  see  clearly. 

But  there  are  three  facts,  as  I  see  it,  to 
be  considered.  1.  Our  speculators  and 
other  large  dealers  in  agricultural  pro¬ 
ducts  would  know  the  probable  amount 
to  be  harvested  and  marketed,  even  if  the 
government  made  no  report.  It  pays 
them  to  know,  and  private  enterprise 
has  done,  is  doing  and  will  always  do  in 
some  degree  the  same  work  the  govern¬ 
ment  is  doing;  2.  Unless  the  government 
does  this  work,  the  farmers  will  not  know 
anything  about  probable  yields.  The 
false  reports  of  speculators  will  be  sent 
afloat,  and  any  truthful  ones  emanating 
from  a  private,  reliable  agency  or  farm 
journal,  will  be  incomplete  at  the  best, 
and  amid  all  such  estimates  the  average 
farmer  will  not  feel  any  assurance  that 
he  is  right  in  holding  or  selling.  The 
commercial  papers  can  be  depended  upon 
to  keep  the  speculators’  estimates  before 
the  people,  and  there  will  be  no  monthly, 
unbiased  report  to  counteract  their  in¬ 
fluence.  3.  Whatever  is  known  by  Amer¬ 
icans  about  the  home  crop,  Europe  can 
learn,  Either  Europe  must  be  permitted 
to  know,  or  else  we  must  remain  in  ignor¬ 
ance. 

As  our  dealers  will  be  able  to  get  pretty 
full  crop  information  anyway,  and  as 
foreign  buyers  are  sure  to  learn  what  is 
known  in  our  commercial  centers,  it 
would  seem  to  be  injudicious  for  the 
farmers  to  shut  off  the  only  authentic 
and  full  source  of  information  open  to 
them.  We  cannot  afford  to  be  ignorant 
of  crop  conditions  and  yields  when  others 
have  such  information,  and  we  cannot 
hope  to  maintain  any  private  and  secret 
system  of  our  own.  As  a  farmer  who 
raises  such  cash  crops  as  potatoes  and 
wheat,  I  would  regard  the  suppression  of 
our  crop  reports  as  a  calamity. 

Is  it  not  a  fact  that  much  of  the  criti¬ 
cism  of  our  system  that  comes  from 
farmers  is  directed  more  directly  against 
Statistician  Dodge,  who  has  offended  by 
assuming  the  right  to  lecture  us  now 
and  then,  and  to  put  some  partisan  am¬ 
munition  in  the  reports?  For  these 
breaches  of  good  taste  and  for  his  politi¬ 
cal  transgressions  we  should  blame  only 
the  offender,  who  is  not  a  vital  part  of 


the  system,  and  not  censure  the  latter. 
Possibly  he  already  sees  that  he  misap¬ 
prehended  his  proper  relationship  to  the 
people. 

Our  grain  speculators  want  the  system 
abolished,  and  much  of  the  opposition 
arises  from  them,  but,  while  they  would 
profit  by  the  abolition,  the  farmers  would 
be  the  ones  from  whom  their  profit  would 
come.  It  may  be  further  said  for  Statis 
tician  Dodge  that  his  estimates  have  usu-^. 
ally  been  conservative.  If  there  was 
error,  it  was  generally  in  the  producers’ 
favor.  The  trouble  is  that  ill  news— that 
of  overproduction — had  to  be  carried  in 
late  years,  and  the  bearers  of  such  are 
proverbially  disliked.  Coming  years  may 
bring  reports  of  the  opposite  tenor,  but 
in  either  case  let  the  farmer  have  the 
facts  that  speculators  will  get  anyway. 
Less  paternal  advice  and  less  campaign 
thunder  in  our  reports,  and  plenty  of  ac¬ 
curate  crop  estimates  would  probably  be 
relished  by  most  producers. 


GIVE  1  THE  *  BABY 


IF  YOU  WISH  your  infant  to  be 
w:'l  nourished,  healthy,  and  vigorous. 


THE  •  BEST  •  FOOD 


For  Hand-Fed  Infants,  Inva'ids,  Conva- 
I  ascents,  Dyspeptics,  and  the  Aged. 
Our  Book  for  MOTHERS, 

"THE  CARE  AND  FEEDING  OF  INFANTS,” 

Mailed  free  upon  request. 

^bu  ber-GoodaleCo.,  boston,  Mass. 


OUR  HAY  CARRIERS 

are  the  best  suited  for  all  kinds  of  buildings.  Use 
any  Fork  or  Slings,  Sell  direct. 

FOWLER  &  FARRINGTON. 

Taugbannock  Falls,  N.  Y 


Jr  you  name  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  our  advertisers  you 
may  be  pretty  sure  of  prompt  replies  and  right 
treatment. 


Willie  Tilibroek. 


Scrofula 

In  the  TVccU. 

The  following  is  from 
Mrs.  J.  W.  Tillbrook, 
wife  of  the  Mayor  of  Mc¬ 
Keesport,  Penn. : 

“  My  little  boy  Willie, 
now  six  years  old,  two 
years  ago  had  a  scrofula 
bunch  under  one  ear 


which  the  doctor  lanced  and  it  discharged  for 
some  time.  We  then  began  giving  lnm  Hood  s 
Sarsaparilla  and  the  sore  healed  up.  His  cure 

is  due  to  HOOD’S  SAB8APABILLA. 

lie  has  never  been  very  robust,  but  now  seems 
healthy  and  daily  growing  stronger. 

HOOD’S  PILLS  do  not  weaken,  but  aid 

digestion  and  tone  tho  stomach.  Try  them.  25c. 


LIKE 


Sheridan’s  Condition  Powder ! 

KEEPS  YOUR  CHICKENS 
Strong  and  Healthy  ;  Prevents  all  Disease. 

Good  for  Moulting  liens. 

It  is  absolutely  pure.  Highly  concentrated.  In  quan¬ 
tity  costs  tenth  of  a  cent  a  day.  No  other  one-fourth  as 
strong.  Strictly  a  medicine.  “  One  large  can  saved  me 
$40 ;  send  six  to  prevent  Roup,”  says  one  customer. 
If  you  can’t  {jet  it  send  to  us. 

We  mail  one  pack  25c.  Five  81.  A  2  1-4  lb.  can  81-20.  Six 
cans,  $5.00,  express  paid.  Poultry  Raising  Guide,  price 
25  cents,  tree  with  $1.00  orders  or  more.  Sample  copy 
of  The  Best  Poultry  Paper  sent  free. 

I.  S.  JOHNSON  &  CO., 22  Custom  House  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


It  Has  Such  a  Winning  Way. 

The  women  are  in  love  with  our  fence  everywhere. 
Agents  talk  of  it  In  their  sleep.  Purchasers  write: 


rt 

Wind  Engine 


AND 

Gem 


toWER 


When  furnished  with  Graphite  Hearings,  J 
the  GEM  WIND  ENGINE  requires  no# 
oiling,  no  climbing  of  towers,  no  hinged  or# 
frail-jointed  towers,  and  practically  no  atten-f 
tinn,  yet  is  guaranteed  more  durable  than! 
other  Mills  that  are  oiled.  Truly  a  OEM,, 
and  worth  its  weight  In  gold.  The 
GEM  STEEL  TOWER  is  made  trian-1 
gular  in  shape,  the  corners  and  girts  being# 
of  angle  steel ;  the  braces  are  steel  rods,  each  # 
of  which  can  be  firmly  drawn  up,  inde-f 
pendent  of  the  other.  It  combines  beauty,  f 
•trength,  durability  and  simplicity  to  thel 
greatest  degree,  and  is  much  more  easily# 
erected  than  a  tower  made  of  wood,  r 
We  al«o  manufacture  the  Celebrated! 

K1ALLADAY  Standard  Pump-J 
ing  and  Geared  Wind  Mills,  the/ 

Standard  VANELESS  and  U.S7 
SOLID  WHEEL  Wind  Mills. 
Pumps,  Tanks,  HORSE  HAYj 
TOOLS,  and  fhe  most  com¬ 
plete  line  of  WIND  MILL] 
SPECIALTIES. 

Bend  for  catalogue.  Address 

U.  S.  WIND  ENGINE  & 

PUMP  CO., 

BATAVIA,  ILL..U.S.A.1 

BRANCH  offices: 

Omaha,  Neb.;  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


DEPOTS  : 

Boston,  Mass.;  Ft.  Worth,  Ttx. 


OX 


trade: 


STEEk 

Mark* 


*  I  am  more  than  pleased  and  shall  want  more.” 
Most  wonderful  of  all,  It  has  the  knack  of  keeping  on 
the  right  side  of  all  kinds  of  farm  stock. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO., 
Adrian,  Mich. 


KEMP’STxrHAY  PRESS 

FULL  2  FEEDS  TO  EVERY  ROUND  Jf— IftSprlngKolder 


_  AUTOMATIC  PLUNGER  D’lAW.  —.ur 

CIVEN  CDCC  IF  IT  WILL  NOT  do  all  my  circula 
AWAY  I  lltt  claim.  Send  for  free  circulars  givii 

full  information.  JAS.  KEMP.  KemDton.  Ills 


AGENTS  WANTED  ON  SALARY 

or  commission,  to  handle  the  New  Patent  Chemical 
Ink  Erasing  Pencil.  Agents  making  $50  per  week 
Monroe  Eraser  Mf’g  Co.,  X  175,  La  Crosse,  Wls. 


Artistic  W all  Paper 

«  ypu  only  knewit,  costs  no  more  than— the  other 
kind.  Do  you  know  how  to  get  it?  We  oan  tel> 
you— 100  samples  for  8  cents.  Prices,  6  to  50  Cts.  a  roll* 

A.  L.  DIAMENT  &  CO.,  j*o5  Market  St.,  Phila^ 


MANUFACTURED  BY 

WELLS  RUSTLESS  IRON  CO., 

LITTLE  FERRY,  N.  J. 


1892 
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^ural  Life  Notes. 

Chemicals  and  Clover. — This  is  the 
title  of  a  pamphlet  of  34  pages,  written  by 
H.  W.  Collingwood,  Managing  Editor 
of  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  says  the 
American  Agriculturist.  In  a  clear,  con¬ 
cise  manner  it  gives  a  record  of  success- 
full  farm  operations  where  a  high-grade 
complete  manure  and  sod  supply  a 
cheaper  manure  than  that  obtained  from 
keeping  live  stock.  There  are  thousands 
of  farmers,  as  well  as  city  residents,  who 
own  large  country  seats  and  farms,  who 
have  found  it  a  losing  business  to  try  to 
bring  up  their  land  to  fertility  by  buy¬ 
ing  animal  manures.  For  these,  espe¬ 
cially,  the  perusal  of  this  pamphlet  will 
open  new  and  bright  vistas,  through 
which  they  can  see  a  way  to  improve 
their  farms,  not  only  without  loss,  but 
with  actual  profit.  The  value  of  the 
system  of  rotation,  and  the  enriching  of 
the  soil,  here  described  in  detail  and  as 
actually  carried  out  by  intelligent  farm¬ 
ers,  is  so  plainly  demonstrated  that  no 
reader  of  it  can  be  left  in  doubt  as  to  its 
great  importance.  One  great  advantage 
of  this  system,  as  practiced  on  the  Lewis 
Farm  in  New  Jersey,  is  that  all  the  farm 
manure  is  used  on  corn  instead  of  on 
wheat  or  other  crops.  The  hot  summer 
after  June  is  particularly  favorable  for 
the  action  of  the  chemical  processes  of 
the  soil,  including  nitrification,  and  in 
converting  farm  manure  and  all  coarse 
materials  in  the  soil  into  available  plant- 
food.  Corn,  during  its  long  summer 
growth,  can  freely  use  these  manurial 
supplies.  Not  so  with  wheat,  for  its 
growth  stops  soon  after  the  corn  crop 
has  fairly  started  growing.  When  1,500 
pounds  of  fertilizer  are  used  on  an  acre 
of  potatoes,  with  wheat  and  grass  to  fol¬ 
low,  it  means  only  annual  applications 
of  less  than  500  pounds.  It  is  concentra¬ 
tion  everywhere.  The  potatoes  pay  for 
it  all.  While  the  sales  of  hay  from  this 
farm  are  heavy,  this  item  is  almost  clear 
gain,  because  the  potatoes  have  paid  for 
all  the  fertilizer  needed  for  three  or  four 
years.  Not  only  that,  but  they  paid  for 
it  in  the  same  year  it  was  bought.  This 
fact  cannot  be  too  often  repeated — it  is 
the  keynote  of  the  success  with  ferti¬ 
lizers.  If,  instead  of  using  1,500  pounds 
on  the  potatoes,  these  farmers  should 
use  500  pounds  on  potatoes,  500  on  wheat 
and  500  on  grass,  their  bills  would  be  as 
high  as  now,  the  labor  three  times  as 
great,  and  the  crops  of  potatoes  cut  down 
nearly  one-half,  with  but  a  small  increase 
in  grain  and  hay.  It  will  thus  be  seen 
that  the  rotation  is  one  particularly  well 
suited  to  the  use  of  chemicals.  This  sys¬ 
tem  of  complete  manuring  with  rotation 
was  devised  and  developed  by  Mr.  Chas. 
V.  Mapes . 

It  is  now  about  20  years  since  Dr.  T. 
H.  Hoskins,  the  agricultural  editor  of 
the  Vermont  Watchman,  obtained  from 
its  originator,  Peter  M.  Gideon,  of  Excel¬ 
sior,  Minn.,  the  first  scions  of  the  Wealthy 
apple.  This  was  about  the  same  time 
that  he  found  the  Scott’s  Winter  apple  in 
the  orchard  of  the  farmer  after  whom  it 
is  named.  The  original  trees  of  both 
varieties  were  then  just  coming  into 
bearing,  and,  unlike  a  great  many  other 
cases,  both  have  proved  to  exceed  in 
value  any  estimate,  even  the  most  favor¬ 
able,  which  was  made  at  the  start . 

Both  these  apples  (Wealthy  and  Scott’s 
Winter)  are  now  leading  sorts  in  every 
nursery  from  New  Brunswick  to  Da¬ 
kota.  In  order  to  test  their  relative 
merits,  Dr.  Hoskins  16  years  ago  set  an 
orchard  of  two  acres  exclusively  to  these 
varieties,  and  they  have  been  by  far  the 
most  profitable  part  of  his  whole  planta¬ 
tion  of  fruit  trees.  These  trees  were 
planted  alternately  in  every  row,  15  feet 
apart  in  the  rows  (the  rows  30  feet),  with 
the  intention  of  taking  out  every  other 


tree  as  soon  as  they  began  to  crowd  each 
other.  But  the  Wealthy s  have  now 
nearly  all  borne  themselves  to  death, 
while  the  Scots  remain  all  sound  and 
productive — in  fact,  are  just  reaching 
their  prime . 

It  is  evident  from  this  that  the  Wealthy 
is  a  short-lived  tree  ;  but,  as  it  begins  to 
bear  almost  as  soon  as  set  out,  and  bears 
heavily  and  persistently  as  long  as  there 
is  a  limb  left,  it  is  still  very  profitable 
to  plant . 

It  is  a  quite  common  complaint  against 
the  Wealthy  that  it  does  not  keep  well, 
and,  in  fact,  it  is  very  easy  to  treat  it  so  as 
to  fully  mature  by  or  even  before  the  holi¬ 
days,  and  not  to  last  much  beyond  them. 
But,  if  the  apples  are  carefully  gathered 
in  cool  days,  just  as  soon  as  the  seeds 
are  colored  (which  will  be  about  the 
middle  of  September)  and  placed  in  a 
cool  cellar,  of  which  the  windows  are 
kept  open  as  long  as  possible,  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  keeping  them  through 
March . 

The  Scott's  Winter,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  very  easy  to  keep  until  May,  and  has 
been  kept  perfectly  sound  up  to  August.. 

Apples,  to  keep  well,  must  be  kept 
continuously  from  the  time  of  gathering 
in  a  cool  and  even  temperature,  as  near 
freezing  as  possible.  This,  aside  from 
careful  gathering,  assorting  and  han¬ 
dling,  is  the  secret  of  keeping  apples. . . . 

The  Roenbeck  Grape  originated  with 
J.  W.  Trask  at  Bergen  Point,  N.  J.  A 
vine  was  sent  to  the  Rural  Grounds  No¬ 
vember  30,  1885,  but  it  proved  to  be  ten¬ 
der  there.  It  is  a  splendid  grape  as  to 
quality,  being  free  of  pulp,  sweet,  meaty, 
tender.  Its  parentage  is  unknown,  but 
it  is  probably  more  Vinifera  than  native. 
Have  any  of  our  friends  tried  it  ? . 

Mr.  A.  S.  Fuller  tells  “  Gardening  ” 
that  he  planted  50  Paragon  chestnut  trees 
last  spring  and  all  are  alive.  He  says 
also  that  he  has  a  filbert  orchard  of  250 
trees  which  make  a  handsome  show,  as 
many  are  in  bearing.  Unfortunately 
blight  is  among  them  and  the  end  may 
not  be  far  off . 

TnERE  is  a  tendency  among  school 
children,  and  especially  among  school¬ 
girls,  The  Youth’s  Companion  instruct¬ 
ively  points  out,  to  assume  habitual  pos¬ 
tures  both  in  sitting  and  standing.  The 
habit  of  throwing  all  the  weight  of  the 
body  on  one  leg  produces  a  corresponding 
throwing  of  the  upper  part  of  the  body 
toward  the  opposite  side  in  order  to  es¬ 
tablish  the  necessary  equilibrium.  This 
tends,  of  course,  to  curve  the  spinal  col¬ 
umn,  on  which  the  upper  part  of  the 
body  is  supported . 

P.  J.  Bkrckmans,  President  of  the 
American  Pomological  Society  and  the 
most  experienced  fruit  grower  of  the 
South,  says  that  “  rosette,”  that  dread¬ 
ful  enemy  to  peach  and  plum  trees,  has  of 
late  years  appeared  throughout  many 
sections  of  the  South,  and  unless  the  ut¬ 
most  vigilance  is  practiced,  disastrous  re¬ 
sults  to  the  peach-growing  industry  will 
follow.  The  disease  appears  in  spring, 
and  in  affected  trees  the  leaves  assume  a 
yellow  and  sickly  appearance;  are  small 
and  crowded  in  a  bunch.  The  tree  sel¬ 
dom  survives  the  first  summer,  and  to 
prevent  the  rapid  contamination  of  other 
trees,  immediate  uprooting  and  burning 
must  be  resorted  to.  The  disease  is 
violently  contagious,  and  no  preventive 
so  far  discovered.  All  wild  plums  should 
be  destroyed,  as  the  disease  often  first 
appears  among  these,  and  is  thus  rapidly 
carried  to  cultivated  trees . 

Pres.  Bekckmans  has  in  his  nursery — 
near  Augusta,  Ga. — about  20,000  Japan 
persimmons  of  various  kinds . 

Our  friend  J.  M.  Smith,  of  Green  Bay, 
Wis.,  tells  the  Ohio  Farmer  that  he  is 
somewhat  proud  of  his  Early  Ohio  pota¬ 
toes.  He  procured  the  seed  some  15  or 
more  years  ago,  and  has  been  selecting 
the  large,  smooth  and  finest  samples  of 
them  for  seed  from  that  time  to  the 
present.  They  have  not  been  allowed  to 
get  mixed  with  samples  from  any  other 


source.  The  result  is  that  they  have 
improved,  and  for  some  years  past  have 
been  large,  smooth,  and  beautiful  pota¬ 
toes,  and  of  excellent  quality . 

Two  peach  trees  of  the  same  variety 
stand  24  feet  apart,  in  sod,  says  a  writer 
in  the  New  York  Tribune.  Both  bore 
full  crops  last  season  and  both  blossomed 
full  this  year.  Two  bushels  of  hard¬ 
wood,  unleached  ashes  were  spread  under 
one,  out  as  far  as  the  branches  extend  ; 
but  none  under  the  other.  The  former 
bore  this  season  two  bushels  of  large, 
well-colored  fruit,  and  the  latter  but  23 
small,  inferior,  uneolored  specimens . 

If  we  saw  the  necessity  of  fertilizing  a 
fruit  orchard  of  any  kind  and  did  not 
know  what  food  constituents  the  soil 
most  needed,  we  would  venture  to  spread 
raw  bone  flour  and  potash  (whether  sul¬ 
phate,  muriate  or  carbonate,  as  in  un¬ 
leached  ashes)  liberally . 


Pi0aUattt0usi 

In  writing  to  advertisers  please  always  mention 
Tub  Rural. 

A  NEW ,  GOOD  AND  PROFITABLE 
CHERRY. 

THE  VILUGE  HURSERIES 

have  the  honor  of  Introducing  to  the  public  a 
grand,  new  cherry.  At  Prof.  Van  Deman’s  sugges¬ 
tion  they  call  It 

“  MERCER.” 

Their  Descriptive  Catalogue  describes  It,  and  also 
gives  a  fair  description  of  the  stock  they  have  of 

Ornamental  and  Fruit  Trees, 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  AND  OTHER 
SMALL  FRUITS. 

8tock  by  mall  postpaid.  No  extra  charge  for 
packing.  Special  estimates  on  very  large  orders. 
Catalogue  Free.  Address 


The  Japan  Golden  Russet  Pear  is  as 
much  a  curiosity,  in  so  far  as  shape  is 
concerned,  as  was  the  Peen-to  among 
peaches.  It  is  scarcely  more  than  two 
inches  and  a  half  in  diameter  from  the 
stem  to  the  calyx,  while  it  is  nearly  one- 
third  more  in  diameter  measured  at  right 
angles.  The  tree  thrives  with  Prof. 
Budd  of  Iowa,  who  believes  it  to  be  a 
native  of  Russia.  It  fruits  very  early 
and  abundantly  and  the  fruit  is  valued 
for  culinary  use.  William  Parry  thinks 
that  its  thick,  tough,  leathery  leaves  will 
adapt  the  tree  to  dry,  hot  climates  where 
the  ordinary  kinds  cannot  live . 

The  President  of  the  Idaho  Pear  Co. 
sends  us  (October  5)  an  Idaho  Pear  of 
about  the  same  quality,  size  and  form  as 
those  he  has  sent  each  fall  fqr  several 
years  past.  The  Idaho  has  a  distinct  ap¬ 
pearance  and  excellent  quality  to  com¬ 
mend  it  wherever  it  may  be  found  to  suc¬ 
ceed.  We  have,  as  yet,  no  evidence  that 
the  Rural  Grounds  will  prove  to  be  one 
of  those  places,  as  The  Rural  was  the 
first  paper  to  bring  it  to  public  notice.. . . 

Abstracts. 

- Turkish  Proverbs:  “Don’t  take  a 

wife  during  the  holiday  season  and  don’t 
buy  a  horse  in  bad  Weather.” 

“  Two  knives  cannot  find  room  in  one 
sheath  nor  two  loves  in  one  heart.” 

“  When  you  are  buying  a  horse  don’t 
consult  a  pedestrian,  and  when  you  are 
courting  a  woman  don’t  ask  advice  of  a 
bachelor.” 

“  Wounds  caused  by  a  sword  can  be 
healed,  out  wounds  caused  by  a  tongue 
cannot.” 

- Dr.  Gray:  “There  appears  to  be  a 

real  ground  in  Nature  for  species,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  difficulty  and  even  im¬ 
possibility  in  many  cases  of  defining  and 
limiting  them.” 

- Journal  of  Commerce:  “It  is  no 

justification  of  slavery  that  the  victim  if 
his  fetters  were  broken  might  not  make 
a  good  use  of  his  rightful  independence.” 

- Rev.  Dr.  Collyer:  “To  spend  our 

spare  pennies  for  books  is  one  of  the  best 
investments  we  can  make.” 

“  You  may  think  it  is  a  matter  of  sour 
grapes,  but  indeed  it  is  true,  that  I  would 
not  give  my  library  to-day  for  some 
dukedoms  I  know  of  if  for  the  rest  of  my 
life  I  must  be  deprived  of  their  match¬ 
less  companionship.” 

- N.  Y.  Herald  :  “  Rev.  Plink  Plunk 

on  Luck. — It  hez  often  struck  me,  deah 
breddern,  dat  de  ‘luck’  ob  some  men  is 
simply  de  nacheral  result  ob  dere  own 
goaheadedness,  shrewdness,  ability  an’ 
pluck.” 

“  On  Destruction. — Wen  a  man  stahts 
down  hill,  deah  breddern,  de  debble 
ginerally  takes  care  dat  de  wheels  are 
greased,  dat  de  hritchin’  strap  breaks, 
an’  dat  de  check  line  comes  off  de  hook 
at  de  fust  mile  ob  de  journey.” 

- Theodore  Parker:  “Work  is  the 

only  universal  currency  which  God  ac¬ 
cepts.” 

TUTT’S  PILLS  cure  Constipation  and  Piles. 


JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  Sc  CO., 

Village  Nurseries,  Hlghtstown,  N.  J. 


Peaches  1  For  “We  Varli esV 'own 
Peaches  IPEACHES 


Peach esj 
Peaches ! 
Peaches ! 


in  the  United  States, 

on  tho  muck  lands  of  FLORIDA 
and  they  brought  as  high  as  $8  per 
box.  For  Information  on  Fruit 
Growing,  Sugar,  Rice,  Tobacco  and 
muck  lands,  Inquire  or  address 

Jl  I  L  111  10  821  Kullltt  Building, 

.  I.  LLWIO,  l'bllndnlphla,  Pu. 


THE  PALOUSE  APPLE 

originated  In  the  famous  Palouse  country,  is  a  beau¬ 
tiful  winter  apple  of  unsurpassed  quality  and  Iron¬ 
clad  hardiness.  Small  trees  sent  postpaid,  one  for 
75c.;  5  for  $2.  Larger  trees  by  express,  $20  per  100. 
Address  orders  to  Geo.  ltuedy,  Box  207,  Colfax,  Wash. 


GREEN  MOUNTAIN  GRAPE 


Entirely  Hardy 
and  very  vigor¬ 
ous,  the  vines 
bearing  a  fruit 
of  exq  u  isite 
flavor, 


Stood  the  test 
of  7  years  and 
pronoun  ced 
the  earliest 
and  best  grape 
on  the  market. 


PRIITinil  The  enormous  success  this 
UHU  I  I  U  FI  has  met  with  has  caused  substitutes 
to  be  placed  on  the  market.  Buy  no  vino  without  the 
above  trade-mark  seal.  ■  nr  u-rn  iiiaii*rrn 

Illustrated  circular  fl  R  F  NT  S  WAN  I  hU 

sent  upon  application.  1  «  l»r»ii  l  ui# 

STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS,  New  Canaan,  Conn. 


sent  on  application. 


YOUR  OWN 
Hone,  MEAL, 
Oyster  Shells, 
GRAHAM 
<'lour  nn<l  Corn.  In  tho 

5  HAND  MILL. 

(F.  WlUon’f  Patent). 

lOO  per  cent,  more 
made  In  keeping 
Poultry.  Also 
Power  Mills 
and  Farm  FEED 
MILLS.  Clrcu- 
>  lars  and  TESTIMONIALS 
WILSON  BROS.,  Easton,  Fa. 


A  CENTS  mX 

H  £IOO 

SHERWOOD  HARNESS 


We  offer  the  most  LIBERAL  TERMS  to  good  men. 
You  can  sell  on  Short  Time,  we  taking  all  good 
notes,  we  paying  the  AGENT,  CASH  FOR  HIS  WORK. 

Secure  Agency  now.  Full  particulars  sent  on 
application.  Address 

THE  SHERWOOD  HARNESS  CO. 

217  Southwest  Street,  -  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


E.  C.  PALMER.  Q.  H.  RtVENBUUO  A.  W.  FROST. 
ESTABLISHED  1809. 

PALMER,  EIVENBUEG  &  CO., 

Successors  to  G.  S.  PALMER, 
Wholesale  Commission  Merchants  for  the  sale  of 

FRUITS  AND  PRODUCE, 

Apples,  Potatoes,  Berries,  Poultry,  Butter,  Eggs,  etc. 

160  Reade  Street,  New  York, 
References:  Chatham  National  Bank. 


Notes  from  Mrs.  Rorer’s  Lectures. 

RICE,  boiled  in  plenty  of  water,  and  never  stirred 
after  the  first  moment,  will  not  stick.  Have 
faith,  and  try  it. 

butter  is  the  poorest  greasing  material;  butter  makes 
your  cake  stick,  because  it  burns  easily. 

Ten  per  cent  of  flour  or  corn  starch  is  necessary  for 
a  filler  for  all  baking  powders,  else  the  soda  and 
cream-of-tartar  act  upon  and  neutralize  each  other. 

All  cooking  schools,  except  those  of  New  York,  use 
Cleveland’s  baking  Powder,  as  do  all  those  schools 
which  profess  to  teach  hygienic  cookery. 

Ammonia  is  good  for  scouring  purposes,  but  I  don’t 
want  it  in  my  stomach. 

I  was  born  in  Virginia,  where  they  use  light  breads 
universally  for  breakfast,  and  where,  as  a  rule,  they 
do  not  suffer  from  indigestion.  Light  and  wholesome 
hot  breads  with  egg,  are  not  worse  than  yeast  breads. 
I  have  known  18  eggs  to  be  used  in  making  a  break- 
fastcake — delicious  but  unattainable  in  the  cities  where 
eggs  must  be  paid  for  at  city  rates. 

Knowing  the  correct  proportions  of  thickening  to 
mixing,  anything  else  desired  can  be  added.  I  know 
that  cupful  of  flour  will  thicken  one  cupful  of 
milk.  Then  I  can  add  egg,  butter,  rice,  anything  at 
will,  so  long  as  I  do  not  disturb  these  proportions. 

I  never  saw  a  woman  who  liked  the  kitchen.  Men 
love  the  kitchen  and  love  to  cook ;  it  is  because 
they  love  to  eat.  One  must  like  to  eat  or  she  will 
never  like  to  cook. 

If  you  add  baking  powder  to  the  flour,  you  must  use 
a  larger  quantity  than  when  adding  it  dry  to  the  bat¬ 
ter.  In  the  latter  method  you  get  precisely  the  same 
result  with  a  smaller  quant:ty,  thus  economizing  both 
labor  and  powder. 

One  who  honestly  follows  recipes  will  never  become 
a  cook  ;  she  must  learn  principles. 

Salt  toughens  the  fiber  of  the  white  of  egg,  so*that 
the  cells  hold  air  more  readily,  hence  it  beats  to 
foam  more  quickly. 

Hard  Wear  Vs.  Hardware. 

A  CONSCIENCE  GOWN. 

IFTEEN  dollars  in  my  inside  pocket,”  I  re¬ 
marked  complacently  to  mj’self.  That  meant 
a  new  dress.  For  some  days  the  subject  of  dress  had 
been  obtruding  itself  unpleasantly  upon  me.  My  stock 
had  become  reduced,  by  the  retirement  of  my  blue,  to 
one  solitary  brown  dress.  A  gray  flannel  skirt  and 
two  silk  waists  had  carried  me  through  the  summer, 
but  now  the  fall  winds  began  to  insinuate  that  it  might 
be  well  to  look  after  my  wardrobe.  The  $15  had  ac¬ 
cumulated  just  in  time. 

It  was  that  night  my  home  letter  came.  The  same 
fall  winds  had  been  whistling  around  the  home  nest 
in  a  most  impertinent  manner,  suggesting  that  the 
sitting-room  stove  had  served  many  years,  and  was 
growing  very  decrepit.  Didn’t  I  wish  I  could  send 
them  a  new  one  !  And  I  had  $15  in  my  inside  pocket ! 
After  I  had  meditated  about  15  minutes,  I  rose  sud¬ 
denly. 

“  Dorothy,”  I  said  to  myself,  “  what’s  the  use  of  hav¬ 
ing  brains  if  you  don’t  use  ’em  ?  ” 

I  took  down  the  old  blue  dress  and  looked  it  over.  I 
had  regretfully  laid  it  away  in  the  spring  with  a  sigh 
over  its  vanished  glory,  for  it  had  always  been  a  favor¬ 
ite.  How  attached  we  do  grow  to  some  of  our  old 
gowns  !  If  my  wits  were  as  sharp  as  my  elbows,  I 
shouldn’t  have  to  worry  over  clothes.  The  sleeves 
were  most  uncompromisingly  ragged.  If  it  had  been 
the  under  side  of  the  sleeve  that  had  been  worn  out,  I 
could  have  put  in  a  new  under  part ;  but  it  was  those 
elbows  :  they  had  thrust  themselves  right  through  the 
upper  side  of  the  sleeve,  so  that  patch  or  darn  was  im¬ 
possible. 

—  I  meditated  a  long  time  over  those  sleeves.  At  least 
I  cut  them  off  square  a  little  below  the  elbow  and 
slashed  the  edges  in  little  square  Vandykes ;  these  I 
turned  up  on  the  underside,  so  that  it  reached  just  to 
the  elbow  and  fell  on  the  lower  part  of  the  sleeve. 
Then  I  made  new  half  sleeves  and  fastened  in,  the  van- 
dyked  edge  of  the  old  sleeves  covering  the  top  of  the 
new  one.  I  made  new  cuffs  and  collars,  re-lined  the 
old  lapels  with  new  canvas,  carefully  darned  two  tiny 
holes,  put  in  new  steels,  sewed  all  the  buttons  on 
tightly  and  finished  all  the  edges  with  a  row  of  narrow 
trimming  braid,  also  sewing  it  about  the  edges  of  the 
tiny,  inch-square  Vandykes  on  the  sleeves. 

The  skirt  I  had  washed.  Then  I  ripped  the  straight 
fold  with  which  it  was  trimmed  and  turned  it  down  to 
lengthen  the  skirt,  which  had  shrunk  until  it  was 
about  two  inches  shorter  than  the  lining.  I  bound  the 
bottom  with  fresh  velvet  and  sewed  three  rows  of  the 


mrrow  braid  about  the  skirt  to  hide  the  slightly  faded 
streak  that  showed  where  the  facing  had  been  re¬ 
moved.  A  good  pressing  finished  the  work. 

It  was  many  days  before  it  was  all  done,  because  I 
had  only  a  fragment  of  time  each  day,  after  getting 
home  from  the  office.  But  after  it  was  done,  to  the 
last  stitch,  I  held  it  up  exultingly,  and  jingled  those 
15  dollars !  Then  I  began  to  pore  over  catalogues, 
and  opened  a  correspondence  with  a  hardware  firm  in 
a  city  that  stands  over  against  the  home  nest.  I 
haunted  the  windows  of  hardware  shops  by  day  and  by 
night;  such  visions  of  handsome  stores,  big  and  little 
marched  past  me  in  stately  rows  ! 

At  last  my  selection  was  made,  and  one  noon  I 
marched  triumphantly  down  the  street  to  mail  my  let¬ 
ter..  A  newsboy  happened  to  be  standing  by,  and  as 
I  dropped  my  letter  into  the  box  I  smiled  at  him  so 
ecstatically  that  he  began  to  whoop  and  executed  a 
handspring  to  conceal  his  emotion.  And  I  am  wearing 
my  beautiful  new  dress  this  very  minute. 

DOROTHY  DEANE. 

Chautauqua  Work  in  the  Farm  House. 

ATOPIC  far  from  new,  yet  which  is  doubtless 
known  to  many  only  by  name,  is  thus  intro¬ 
duced  by  one  of  our  “  Open  Eyes”  contributors  : 

I  wish  you  would  give  us  a  talk  on  the  Chautauqa  reading  circle 
course.  Do  you  think  It  too  much  for  a  farmer’s  wife  to  undertake? 
My  husband  does,  but  I've  long  had  It  In  mind  and  I  hate  to  give  It  up. 
Then  I  hate  to  take  $7  out  of  our  common  fund  to  spend  on  one  of  my 
own  experiments.  So  I  still  seem  far  from  realizing  my  desires.  Dear 
me!  how  big  $7  seems. 

It  so  happened  that  the  very  day  on  which  this 
letter  came  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  office,  a  certain  local 
circle  held  its  first  meeting  for  the  year.  The  pro¬ 
gramme  for  the  evening  was  a  voluntary  one,  each 
member  bringing  something  to  entertain  or  to  instruct 
the  others.  One  who  had  been  to  the  Chautauqua 
Assembly  gave  bits  of  description  and  answi  red  all 
questions  that  w7ere  asked  concerning  the  place,  and 
the  meetings.  Another  laid  the  above  letter  before 
the  circle,  and  asked  for  practical  suggestions.  The 
interest  was  intense,  and  the  first  quick  response  was 
from  a  bright,  eager  girl :  “  I  wonder  if  she  would  be 
willing  to  borrow  my  last  year’s  books  ?  I  would  be 
so  glad  to  loan  them  to  her.”  Could  anything  be  more 
practically  helpful  ?  Some  of  the  members  said  the 
reading  would  be  more  than  a  very  busy  woman  could 
compass ;  those,  however,  who  are  doing  the  best 
regular  work  agreed  that  it  would  be  comfortably 
within  her  power  if  she  could  be  reasonably  sure  of 
the  asked  for  40  minutes  a  day.  This  question,  then, 
she  must  decide  for  herself. 

We  think  there  is  a  common  misapprehension  as  to 
the  amount  of  reading.  The  Chautauquan  is  a  large 
magazine,  containing  much  excellent  matter  in  many 
lines  of  interest ;  but  the  reading  required  for  the 
course,  includes  only  some  10  or  12  selected  articles  in 
each  number,  few  of  which  are  much  beyond  three 
pages  in  length.  The  books  are  six  in  number,  usually 
four  ordinary  12  mos  ,  with  two  smaller  volumes.  The 
books  are  $5  ;  the  magazine  $2  ;  but  a  discount  of  10 
per  cent  can  be  had  wherever  five  sets  are  taken.  As 
to  borrowing  the  reading  matter,  it  is  not  so  well  to 
do  so,  as  one  would  be  behind  the  others,  and  interest 
would  not  be  so  easily  kept  up.  But  where  there  is  no 
circle,  it  would  make  little  difference,  and  although 
the  plan  is  not  encouraged  at  headquarters,  we  know 
personally  that  diplomas  have  been  given  when  it 
took  the  reader  a  year  to  “  make  up  ”  the  studies  of 
the  class  to  which  she  was  supposed  to  belong.  The 
rules  are  not  cast-iron,  simply  because  the  course  was 
designed  for  those  who  would  presumably  be  so  inter¬ 
ested  in  self-advancement  that  they  would  do  their 
best.  Last  year  being  the  American  year,  its  studies 
fit  this  year  admirably. 

The  Chautauqua  course  is  by  no  means  equal  to  a 
college  course;  but  we  believe  it  to  be  the  next  best 
thing  for  those  who  have  missed  the  latter;  sometimes 
it  paves  the  way  for  it.  We  believe  the  ideal  circle, 
in  one  light,  to  be  composed  of  the  family,  if  there  are 
children  old  enough  to  enjoy  it.  Leave  the  husband 
out  of  this  plan?  Our  questioner  will  regret  it  during 
all  her  future  if  she  does  this.  And  we  know  of  one 
mother  whose  care  for  her  daughter’s  missed  advan¬ 
tages,  even  after  that  daughter  was  married,  led  her 
to  coax  daughter  and  son-in-law  into  a  compact  to 
do  the  circle  work  together  with  her.  The  ad¬ 
vantages  are  the  endless  benefits  which  knowledge 
attained  by  faithful  work  always  brings,  and  one 
who  has  taken  the  course  can  never  again  be  the 
same  person  as  before  beginning  it  ;  the  interests 
which  it  opens  on  all  sides  cannot  be  numbered  ; 
often  these  are  of  more  value  to  the  individual  for 
the  future  than  all  the  rest.  No  one  but  he  who 


is  constantly  learning  can  have  any  appreciation  as  to 
how  knowledge  gives  the  key  to  door  after  door,  makes 
one  master  of  circumstance  after  circumstance. 

Look  about  you,  one  and  all  !  So  far  as  our  own 
experience  goes,  the  Chautauquans  of  every  farm 
neighborhood  are  the  superior  people  of  the  neigh¬ 
borhood.  Does  not  this  tell  the  story?  We  feel  that 
we  have  no  words  strong  enough  to  urge  those  who 
are  looking  longingly  for  advancement,  to  use  every 
opportunity,  large  or  small,  which  presents  itself. 

A  Word  from  One  Who  Loves  to  Cook. 

I  ALWAYS  can  a  good  supply  of  fall  apples,  and  find 
them  very  useful  for  pies,  sauce  and  puddings 
during  the  winter  and  spring.  I  have  four  gem  pans, 
each  of  a  different  shape,  and  make  use  of  them 
in  succession.  We  plan  to  use  different  flours  for 
each  meal,  rarely  making  the  same  sort  of  bread  for 
two  consecutive  meals.  Cooking  toothsome  dishes 
has  not  added  to  the  cost  in  our  family,  and  has 
helped  to  make  home  happy ;  and,  as  the  chief  cook 
loves  to  cook,  it  seems  to  take  no  more  time  to  prepare 
the  food  in  an  attractive  way  than  it  would  to  use  a 
few  set  rules  week  in  and  week  out.  I  give  a  few  easy 
recipes  used  in  our  home  with  good  results. 

Cream  Pie. — Whites  of  three  eggs  beaten  light,  four 
tablespoonfuls  of  white  sugar,  one  teaspoonful  of  any 
flavoring,  salt,  one  pint  sweet  thin  cream ;  mix  well 
and  bake  in  two  crusts.  Cook  about  the  same  length 
of  time  as  a  custard  pie. 

Frumity. — One-half  cupful  of  rice  cooked  up  soft, 
one  quart  of  milk,  salt ;  sweeten  to  taste  with  mo¬ 
lasses  ;  thicken  with  three  tablespoonfuls  of  flour ; 
season  with  one  tablespoon  of  allspice.  Cook  until 
the  flour  is  thoroughly  done.  Serve  hot.  Use  milk  to 
thin,  if  too  thick,  and  eat  with  crackers. 

Buns. — One  cupful  of  yeast,  one  cupful  of  sweet 
milk,  one-half  cupful  of  white  sugar,  flour  enough  for 
a  batter.  Let  rise  over  night.  In  the  morning  add 
one-half  cupful  of  sugar,  one-half  cupful  of  melted 
butter,  one-half  teaspoonful  allspice,  one-half  cupful 
of  floured  currants,  flour  enough  for  biscuits.  Let 
rise  again,  make  into  biscuit,  and  let  rise  once  more. 
Bake  in  quick  oven,  glazing  with  white  of  egg. 

Brown  Bread. — Two  cupfuls  of  sour  milk,  one  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  soda,  one-half  cupful  of  molasses,  two- 
thirds  quart  of  water.  Use  twice  as  much  Indian 
meal  as  rye,  and  make  quite  thin,  steaming  three 
hours. 

Cheese  Eggs. — Toast  round  slices  of  bread  without 
crust,  butter  well,  pour  over  them  cheese  melted  in 
one-third  cupful  of  creamy  milk,  slightly  salted  ;  just 
before  taking  from  the  fire  stir  in  quickly  one  well- 
beaten  egg  yolk.  Serve  very  hot  with  a  poached  egg 
on  the  top. 

Apple  Pudding. — One  cupful  of  sugar,  one  cupful  of 
sweet  milk,  one-half  cupful  of  butter,  two  egg  a,  one 
cupful  of  flour  and  chopped  raisins,  six  chopped  apples. 
Bake  two  hours  in  a  moderate  oven.  Serve  with  sauce. 
It  will  make  pies  more  flaky  if  you  pump  cold  water 
on  the  top,  just  before  placing  them  in  the  oven. 
Sugar  sprinkled  on  the  tops  of  squash  pies  will  make 
them  brown  more  quickly.  Never  serve  a  custard,  or 
foods  of  like  nature,  with  a  spoon  dinner ;  use  some 
more  solid  pudding,  or  pie,  saving  the  lighter  desserts 
for  the  more  solid  dinners  blanch  c.  allen. 

It  is  an  old-fashion  notion  that  medi 
cine  has  to  taste  bad  to  do  any  good. 

Scott’s  Emulsion  is  cod-liver  oil  with 
its  fish-fat  taste  lost — nothing  is  lost  but 
the  taste. 

This  is  more  than  a  matter  of  comfort. 
Agreeable  taste  is  always  a  help  to  di¬ 
gestion.  A  sickening  taste  is  always  a 
hindrance.  There  is  only  harm  in  taking 
cod-liver  oil  unless  you  digest  it.  Avoid 
the  taste. 

Scott  &  Bowne,  Chemists,  132  South  5th  Avenue,  New  York. 

Your  druggist  keeps  Scott’s  Emulsion  of  cod-liver  oil— all  druggists 
everywhere  do  tl 
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What  Open  Eyes  See. 

What  Makes  Them  Sweet  ? — In 

our  garden — a  clay  soil — we  have  raised 
some  very  fine,  large  sweet  potatoes 
which  are  not  very  sweet.  Has  the  soil 
anything  to  do  with  their  sweetness?  sl  M. 

Stove  Conveniences. — Cut  large 
pieces  of  newspaper  and  hang  them  near 
the  stove  and  sink,  so  that  you  can  place 
on  them  kettles,  etc.,  which  are  black  or 
too  hot  to  he  set  on  a  board.  Have  plenty 
of  holders.  Make  them  of  serviceable 
cloth,  so  they  will  stand  washing  a  num¬ 
ber  of  times.  R.  t.  h. 

Novel  Sweet  Pickle. — Having  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  dried  peaches,  and  fearing  that 
they  might  spoil  from  mould  or  worms 
before  they  were  all  used,  I  made  sweet 
pickles,  using,  to  eight  pounds  of  peaches 
soaked  in  water,  four  of  sugar  and  1  }4 
pint  of  vinegar,  with  cloves,  allspice  and 
cinnamon.  We  found  them  nearly  or 
quite  as  nice  as  fresh  peaches.  I 
preserved  some  by  soaking,  and  using 
equal  weights  of  sugar  and  peaches. 

A.  w.  T. 

Auld  “Claes  New.” — I  suppose  all  lit¬ 
tle  girls  wear  out  their  sleeves  while  the 
other  parts  of  their  dress  are  good.  I 
am  now  renewing  a  dress  of  blue  plaid 
for  my  little  girl  ;  so  I  cut  out  old  sleeves 
and  make  new  ones  of  good  black  or 
solid  blue  cloth,  longer  and  larger  than 
the  old  ones,  and,  as  the  dress  is  too 
short,  I  will  put  on  the  bottom  of  the 
skirt  a  piece  of  the  same  cloth  about  three 
inches  deep.  Worn  with  a  sleeveless  apron 
it  looks  neat  and  new.  s.  h.  h. 

Sensible  Home  Teaching. — I  had 

so  much  trouble  in  teaching  one  of  my 
children  arithmetic  that  I  studied  out 
the  cause  and  a  remedy.  I  find  too  many 
rules  for  an  unformed  mind.  For  in¬ 
stance,  in  multiplying  and  dividing  frac¬ 
tions,  several  ways  of  doing  it  are  given 
which  confuse  ;  in  interest  we  find  the 
same,  and,  indeed,  nearly  everywhere. 
My  remedy  is  to  allow  only  one  rule,  the 
easiest  I  can  make  understood,  and  drill 
thoroughly  in  it.  f.  v.  m. 

A  Gasoline  Sad-Iron. — Has  any  of 

The  E.  N.-Y,  readers  ever  used  a  gaso¬ 
line  sad-iron  ?  I  have  had  much  experi¬ 
ence  with  sad-irons  ;  some  of  them  sad 
enough.  A  brother-in-law,  knowing  how 
heavy  my  laundry  work  was,  sent  me  a 
gasoline  iron  with  the  request  that  I  give 
it  a  faithful  trial.  I  find  it  a  perfect 
gem  :  no  holders,  no  changing  irons,  no 
fire.  Starch  is  not  inclined  to  adhere  to 
it,  on  account  of  its  highly-polished  sur¬ 
face.  Oh  !  the  time  I  have  spent  in  clean¬ 
ing  irons  and  in  running  to  and  from  the 
stove  to  change  them.  But  that  is  ended 
now,  and  I  can  do  the  work  with  compar¬ 
ative  ease.  There  is  no  possible  danger 
in  it.  I  use  deodorized  gasoline,  mbs.  p. 

Heating  the  House.— -When  we  build 
our  own  house  we  shall  omit  the  usual 
cellar  heater.  In  the  sitting-room  and 
parlor  we  mean  to  have  Baltimore  heat¬ 
ers,  which  will  heat  the  chambers  above 
also,  and  consume  only  a  hod  of  coal  a 
day.  A  pipe  and  drum  from  the  dining¬ 
room  stove  will  heat  the  room  overhead, 
while  the  pipe  from  the  kitchen  stove, 
through  the  ceiling,  will  heat  the  “girl’s 
room.”  Tne  bath  room  will  derive  heat 
from  the  hot  water  tank  placed  there. 
Thus  four  scuttles  of  coal  a  day  will  heat 
the  entire  house  of  nine  rooms,  while  a 
cellar  heater  would  require  half  as  much 
more  and  do  the  work  less  efficiently, 
besides  conveying  dust  to  each  room  and 
being  in  an  unhandy  place,  mrs.  a.  a.  k. 

A  Call  for  Help. — Not  long  ago,  while 
at  my  work,  I  heard  my  little  girl  begin 
to  reprimand  her  brother  for  some  mis¬ 
deed,  while  at  play  outside  the  window. 
“  Don’t  ,  Effie,”  the  three-year-old,  ex¬ 
claimed,  “  Mamma’s  the  scolder.” 
Shocked,  I  said,  “  What  is  this  I  hear  ?” 
Then  with  the  charity  which  is  ever 
ready  to  begin  at  home,  I  argued,  “He 
merely  thinks  I  am  the  proper  one  to  re¬ 
prove  him.”  Since,  deep  in  my  heart, 
there  is  a  fear  he  might  have  been,  liter¬ 
ally,  near  the  truth.  Can  it  be  that  we 
young  mothers,  though  our  love  be 


When  Baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castoria, 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castoria, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castoria, 
When  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Castoria 


stronger  than  death,  through  ignorance 
shall  miss  the  highest  success  and  de¬ 
generate  into  mere  scolds  ?  Who,  out  of 
successful  experience,  will  give  us  a  help¬ 
ful  word  ?  ICARE. 

Sour  Orange,  Pumpkin  and  Honey 
Jam. — Remove  the  peel,  core  and  seeds 
from  the  oranges;  add  to  the  pulp  an 
equal  weight  of  pumpkins  peeled  and  cut 
into  small  squares;  allow  the  same  weight 
of  honey  as  of  orange  and  pumpkin  and 
boil  all  together.  Boil  half  the  orange 
rinds  cut  into  strips,  in  clear  water  till 
tender,  changing  the  water  three  times 
to  remove  the  bitter  flavor.  When  the 
peel  is  soft  cut  it  as  fine  as  may  be  de¬ 
sired  and  add  to  the  jam,  boiling  it  still 
for  about  half  an  hour,  or  until  a  little 
put  out  in  a  saucer  becomes  firm.  This 
is  very  nice,  and  inexpensive  to  thcs  * 
who,  like  ourselves,  are  Southern  bi  e- 
keepers  and  have  the  sour  oranges  as 
well  as  the  honey  at  hand.  mbs.  h.  f.  h. 

Health  Coffee. — Celery-coffee  was 
the  novel  concoction  served  at  a  late 
summer  luncheon  where  yellow  was  the 
prevailing  tint.  It  is  a  rather  palatable 
drink,  but  appears  chiefly  to  be  recom¬ 
mended  as  a  nerve  tonic.  At  the  luncheon 
in  question  the  celery  beverage  was 
served  in  fluted  glass — recalling  Venetian 
ware — supported  on  wrought  copper 
stands.  These  cups,  freshly  imported, 
were  rarely  beautiful,  the  rich  color  of 
the  copper  throwing  up  the  milky,  beryl- 
tinted  glass  to  perfection.  It  was  also 
at  a  summer  entertainment  that  the  re¬ 
sourceful  hostess  decorated  her  table 
with  a  low,  long  plateau  of  skeletonized 
flowers,  foliage  and  seed-vessels,  bleached 
to  pure  white,  arranged  on  vaporous 
chiffon,  giving  a  fairy-like  effect,  food. 

Clipping  the  Queens. — Please  sug¬ 
gest  to  May  Maple  that  she  try  clipping 
one  wing  of  each  queen  before  swarming 
time.  With  me,  one  swarm  with  an  un¬ 
dipped  queen  has  been  the  cause  of  more 
hard  work  and  vexation  of  spirit  than  a 
dozen  swarms  with  clipped  queens. 
When  the  first  “note  of  warning”  is 
heard  one  may  quietly  sit  down  by  the 
side  of  the  hive,  and  when  the  queen 
comes  hurrying  forth,  gently  pick  her 
up  and  put  her  under  a  glass  in  a  shady 
place.  When  the  swarmers  are  all  out 
shove  back  the  hive — a  hive  far  too  heavy 
for  a  woman  to  lift  can  be  shoved — and 
put  in  its  place  an  empty  one.  Perhaps 
by  this  time  the  swarm  has  missed  its 
queen  and  nack  the  bees  come  to  enter 
the  hive  prepared  for  them.  Let  the 
queen  run  in  with  them,  and,  lo  !  they 
are  hived.  o.  A.  w. 

Becoming  Coiffures.— A  person  with 
a  long  face  should  never  dress  the  hair 
high  upon  the  head,  says  Good  House¬ 
keeping.  The  effect  is  to  increase  the 
apparent  length  of  the  features — the 
very  thing  which  is  to  be  avoided.  The 
proper  disposition  therefore,  is  to  comb 
the  hair  smoothly  at  the  top  of  the  head, 
letting  it  wave  or  roll  somewhat  at  the 
sides,  so  as  to  add  to  the  apparent  breadth 
of  the  features.  This  law  of  compen¬ 
sation  furnishes  the  line  of  policy  to  be 
pursued  in  all  cases.  If  madame  be 
blessed  with  a  short,  rather  broad  face, 
she  will  naturally  gather  her  tresses  at 
the  top  of  the  head  ;  if  her  brow  be  low, 
the  hair  will  be  combed  up  from  it,  leaving 
it  the  full,  natural  height ;  while  if  it  be 
higher  than  is  desired,  the  hair  is  deftly 
made  to  cover  a  portion  of  the  expanse. 
If  the  brow  is  too  wide,  a  little  curl  or 
some  other  appropriate  dressing  at  the 
sides  serves  as  a  corrective  ;  while  a  little 
range  of  curls  beneath  the  back  hair, 
attractive  in  themselves,  also  very  often 
serves  to  decrease  the  apparent  length  of 
the  wearer’s  neck. 

Medicinal  Value  of  Vegetables. — 

“Do  you  not  think  it  a  great  benefit  to 
the  system  to  take  a  little  medicine 
occasionally?”  This  was  the  question 
put  to  me  a  short  time  ago.  “  Indeed  I 
do  not,”  was  my  reply  ;  “  except  in  cases 
of  sickness.”  For  with  proper  exercise, 
abundance  of  fresh  air  and  careful  atten¬ 
tion  to  diet,  even  impending  sickness 
can  be  averted.  Too  often  we  see  people 
not  only  continually  dosing  themselves, 
but  forcing  every  one  under  their  control 
to  swallow  nauseous  draughts,  when  u 
little  study  about  the  properties  of  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  of  food  and  particularly 
vegetables,  would  prevent  this  dosing. 
For  instance,  celery  is  acknowledged  to 
be  very  beneficial  to  the  nervous  system 
and  is  reported  to  be  a  cure  for  rheuma¬ 
tism  and  neuralgia.  Spinach  has  a  direct 
effect  upon  the  kidneys,  and  tomatoes  act 


upon  the  liver  ;  there  is  nothing  better 
than  asparagus  to  purify  the  blood. 
Beans  are  nutritious  and  strengthening  ; 
beets  and  turnips  are  excellent  appetiz¬ 
ers  ;  and  onions  are  recommended  as  a  re¬ 
medy  for  insomnia,  and  so  on  through  the 
whole  list  we  find  each  vegetable  pos¬ 
sessing  certain  medicinal  qualities,  mak¬ 
ing  it  evident  to  every  housekeeper  that 
to  have  plenty  of  vegetables  on  her 
table,  will  prove  a  great  advantage  to 
the  health  of  the  family.  H.  mac  d. 


Iff  writing  to  advertisers  please  always  mention 
The  Rubau 


The  Superior 

MEDICINE 

for  all  forms  of 
blood  disease, 

AYER'S 

Sarsaparilla 

the  health 
restorer,  and  health 
maintainer. 

Cures  Others 

will  cure  you. 
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•Tuffs Tiny  Pills* 

The  dyspeptic,  the  debilitated,  wlietli- 
^werfrom  excess  of  work  of  mind  or™ 

•  body  or  exposure  in  malarial  regions, 
will  find  Tutt’s  Pills  the  most  genial 
restorative  ever  offered  the  invalid. 


Combined 
Carpet  Beater  and 
Sweeper. 

A  positive  Sweeper 
and  the  only  practical 
Carpet  Beater.  Kills 
M  o  t  li  s  and  Carpet 
Beetles.  No  dust  In 
corners,  In  or  under  the 
carpet.  Labor  -  saving 
and  durable. 

Price,  *5,  Express 
Prepaid. 

Pontiac  Novelty  Works 

Pontiac,  Mich., 
and  Dealers  generally. 


$3.22  BOOT 

(Sent  by  mall) 


Wb  kpTI  it  baflleB’ French 
Dongola  Boot  for  02.00  that 
would  cost  03.00  at  any 
store.  All  sizes  and  wldtha. 
Wo  mako  our  own  shoes, 
thus  giving  you  the  middle¬ 
man  's  profit.  I  f  you  want 
to  buy  your  shoes 


for  about  one-half  the  price 
you  are  now  paying,  send 
for  our  FREE  Catalogue. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or 
money  refunded.  POS¬ 
TAL  SHOE  CO.,  31  Con¬ 
gress  Street,  Boston, 
Mass. 


FOR  $2.22 


Postage  Paid. 


New  York  Trade  Schools, 

First  Ave.,  67th  and  68th  Sts.,  New  York. 

Twelfth  Season:  October  17  to  May  8,  1893.  Day 
and  Evening  Classes.  Instruction  in  Plumbing, 
Bricklaying  and  Carpentry,  House,  Sign  and  Fresco 
Painting,  Plastering,  Stone  Cutting,  Blacksmiths 
Work  and  Printing.  Terms  Moderate.  Attendance 
last  season,  541 ,  the  young  men  coming  from  21  differ¬ 
ent  States  and  from  Canada.  Circular,  illustrated 
with  photo-engravings,  mailed  free  on  application. 


The  High  Speed  Family  Knitter 

Will  knit  a  stocking  heel  and 
•too  in  ten  minutes.  Will  knit 
everything  required  in  the 
household  from  homespun  or 
factory,  wool  or  cotton  yarns. 
The  most  pract  ical  knitter  on  the 
market.  A  child  can  operate  it. 

Strong,  Durable,  Simple,  Rapid. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  no  pay. 
Agents  wanted.  For  particulars 
and  sample  work,  address, 

J.  E.  GEARHART,  Clearfield,  Pa. 


OLD  COINS 

W  13,388  Bald 

For  149  Old  Coins.  Save  all 
you  get,  coined  before  1878, 
&  send  2  stamps  for  Ulus- 

trated  list  Shows  the 
highest  prices  paid.  W. 
Von  BERGEN,  95  Scollay 
Square,  Boston,  Mass. 

WANTED. 

NEW  BECKER 
WASHING-  MACHINE. 

A  fair  trial  will  convince  the  most 
skeptical  of  Its  superiority  over  all 
other  Washing  Machines  In  tho  mar¬ 
ket.  Circulars  free.  Made  by 
N.  C.  BAUGHMAN,  York,  Pa. 
Mention  Tub  Ruhai.  Nkw-Yorkeh. 


Newcomb  Fly-Shuttla 

Rag  Carpet 

LOOM 

Weaves  100  yards  per 
day.  Catalogue  free. 

C.  N.  NEWCOMB, 

399  W.  St.  Davenport.  low* 


SOMETHING  TO  IAMMER  M 

roil  rAmmn. 

ANVILS. 

Save  jo nr  bills  at  the  Blacksmith's  sad  Machlas 
>hmi  t»y  having  on  the  fans  oae  of  these  catehnted 
ANVILS-yW/5  iimrrmmttd,  and  ef  the  best  material. 

^BmI  Eir&tnod  Out  Stool  foot  and  Ion. 

Mn  sites,  from  xo  lbs.  ta  90  lbs.,  at  from  Is.oe  te  fl  oe 
sach.  larger  slam  at  9  cts.  per  lb.  Address,  far  On- 
_  PI8HBR  *  MORRIS, 
htglnel  and  Oaly  Ifaanfrkcnizsrs,  TtaattR,  M,  J, 


ENTERPRISE 

Meat  Chopper 

*5rTINNED.‘«* 

The  Best  in  the  World, 

For  Sale  by  the 
Hardware  Trade. 
Send  for  Catalogue 

Enterprise  MTg  Co,, 

Third  &  Dauphin  Sts,, 
I‘a. 


FOR  CHOPPING 

Sausage  Meat,  Mince 
Meat,  Scrapple,  Suet, 
Hamburg  Steak  for 
Dyspeptics,  Peppers, 
Hog’s  -  Head  Cheese, 
Chicken  Salad,  Hash, 
Chicken  Croquettes, 
Codfish,  Scrap  Meat 
for  Poultry,  lobsters, 
Tripe,  Clams,  Corn  for 
Fritters,  Stale  Bread 
for  Bread  Crumbs, 
Cocoanut,  Cabbage, 
Horse  Radish,  V anilla 
Beans,  &c.  Also  for 
making  Beef  Tea  for 
Invalids,  Pulverising 
Crackers,  Mashing 
Potatoes,  &c. 


Separating  Device 

Steam,  Horse, 
and  Hand  Power. 


“KEYSTONE”  V 

CORN  SHELLERS  ^ 

Are  Guaranteed  to  be  Unsurpassed 
in  Any  Way. 


2  Hole  Sheller.  3  Sizes. 

Self  Feed 
and  Hand  Feed. 


6  and  4  Hole  Shellers. 

Strong,  Durable,  Light  Draft, 

Fast  and  Clean  Work. 
FULL  LINE  OF  HORSE  POWERS. 

KEYSTONE  MFC.  CO., 

Sterling;,  Ill, 


“XL.”  Sheller.  Kansas  City,  Council  Bluffs,  St.  I.ouls,  Columbus,  O.  “Pony”  Sheller. 
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SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  29,  1892, 

The  price  of  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  for 
1893  will  be  ONE  DOLLAR.  Explanation:  We 

want  500,000  readers! 

*  # 

Two  thousand  DOLLARS  is  quite  a  pile  of  money. 
Yet  it  is  all  to  be  given  to  friends  of  The  R.  N.-Y., 
who  raise  clubs  of  new  subscribers.  Three  thousand 
dollars  is  more,  but  is  less  than  the  value  of  the 
“special”  premiums  to  be  given  to  club  raisers,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  $2,000  cash.  Five  thousand  dollars  is  more 
yet,  and  even  that  is  only  a  fraction  of  the  actual  value 
of  the  seeds  and  plants  to  be  given  to  all  subscribers 
for  1893.  Of  greater  importance  still  is  the  reduction 
in  price  to  $1  a  year.  Particulars  elsewhere. 

*  * 

There  is  a  strong  feeling  prevailing  in  circles  where 
the  subject  is  best  understood,  that  the  supply  of  po¬ 
tatoes  is  sufficiently  small  to  ensure  good  prices  for  all 
who  have  them  to  sell.  The  Rural  shares  that  feel¬ 
ing  and  though  it  realizes  that  prophesying  is  a  most 
uncertain  craft,  would,  if  it  had  potatoes  to  sell,  hold 
them  until  an  advance  of  at  least  10  per  cent  could  be 
had  over  prevailing  prices,  and  it  so  advises  its  read¬ 
ers.  Of  course,  if  danger  from  rot  exists,  or  extra 
work  is  entailed  by  longer  holding,  the  situation  is 
changed.  In  these  matters,  each  must  decide  for 
himself.  *  * 

The  president  of  one  of  New  York’s  largest  banks 
is  also  a  farmer.  He  said  to  the  writer  a  few  days 
ago:  “I  gave  some  of  my  land  last  spring  a  heavy 
coat  of  unleached  ashes  and  lime.  This  land  gave  me 
much  larger  crops  than  the  fields  which  received  high- 
priced  phosphates.”  It  did  not  occur  to  him  (1)  that 
a  heavy  dressing  of  ashes  would  probably  render 
additional  lime  of  little  value,  since  ashes  are  largely 
composed  of  lime.  It  did  not  occur  to  him  (2)  that  his 
land  needs  potash  chiefly  and  that  the  ashes  furnished 
it  in  larger  quantity  than  the  “  phosphate.” 

*  * 

A  very  encouraging  sign  of  the  times  is  the  increas¬ 
ing  interest  shown  in  farmers’  institutes,  wherever 
they  have  been  held.  In  this  State  they  have  been  of 
incalculable  value.  The  careful  observer  who  was 
familiar  with  a  farming  section  before  the  advent  of 
the  institute,  notices  a  change  for  the  better  when  he 
revisits  it  after  it  has  had  one  or  more  institutes.  These 
meetings  set  the  people  to  thinking.  The  man  who 
is  entirely  content  with  present  methods  never  makes 
any  progress.  He  who  doubts  the  wisdom  of  prevail¬ 
ing  modes  is  in  a  fair  way  to  find  better  ones.  It  is 
the  doubters  who  make  intellectual  growth. 

*  * 

We  are  glad  to  know  that  when  a  reader  wants  to 
warn  the  public  against  a  proposed  humbug  he  sends 
the  facts  right  to  the  R.  N.  Y.  This  paper  is  in  the 
business  of  exposing  frauds,  and  we  are  glad  our 
reputation  is  being  extended.  The  Soja  Bean  as  a 
coffee  substitute  is  all  right.  It  will  answer  for  those 
who  like  it,  but  no  man  has  any  right  to  boom  it  as 
a  “  new  and  wonderful  ”  plant,  and  demand  an  extra¬ 
vagant  price.  Yes,  he  has  a  right  to  do  so  perhaps  if 
he  can  get  ignorant  people  to  pay  his  price,  and  we 
also  have  the  right  to  help  block  his  little  game.  We 
shall  exercise  that  right.  The  Georgia  Experiment 
Station  seems  to  be  doing  excellent  work. 

*  * 

Many  will  read  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  the  first  time  this 
week.  A  word  to  them.  This  issue  gives  a  general 
idea  of  the  scope  of  our  work,  but  we  have  less  space 
than  usual  for  reading  matter,  as  the  publisher  has 
much  to  say  about  business.  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  several 
strong  and  original  features  that  have  not  been  copied 
by  other  farm  papers.  It  conducts  an  experiment 
station  of  its  own  and  gives  accurate  and  truthful  re¬ 
ports.  Every  issue  contains  a  graphic  account  of  a  visit 
to  some  noted  agriculturist  or  an  interview  with  some 
man  who  has  made  a  success  of  his  specialty.  These 
are  written  by  experts  and  cover  the  entire  country. 
We  use  more  original  illustrations  than  any  other 
farm  paper.  The  “symposium”  feature  is  original 
with  us.  A  question  of  importance  is  submitted  to  a 
number  of  authorities  and  their  answers  are  printed 


together,  thus  grouping  all  sides  of  the  matter  for 
comparison.  We  endeavor  to  keep  close  to  progressive 
farmers  everywhere.  During  the  coming  year  we 
shall  try  to  improve  the  paper  in  all  possible  ways. 
We  do  not  try  to  make  one  good  “  sample”  issue  and 
51  ordinary  issues,  but  we  try  to  make  each  issue  as 
good  as  we  can.  The  fair  way  to  judge  the  merits  of 
this  paper  is  to  read  it  for  several  consecutive  weeks, 
and  we  invite  you  to  take  a  trial  trip  with  us  and  see 
if  we  cannot  travel  together. 

*  * 

That  old-time  problem  of  selling  your  whole  grain 
and  using  the  money  to  buy  the  waste  or  by-products 
of  milling  or  oil  making  comes  up  again  this  year. 
Prof.  Voorhees  talks  about  it  on  another  page.  Corn 
is  a  good  grain  to  sell  this  year.  The  short  crop  will 
tend  to  raise  the  price  somewhat  and  with  the  money 
thus  obtained  a  larger  amount  of  nutriment  can  be 
bought  in  the  form  of  by-products.  Human  food 
should  be  worth  more  than  hog  food.  In  theory  a 
farmer  should  sell  his  whole  grain  to  the  miller  and 
let  the  latter  separate  it  into  the  finer  parls  most  suit¬ 
able  for  human  consumption  and  the  coarser  wastes 
that  are  just  as  good  for  animals.  This  is  the  theory. 
It  will  not  always  work,  but  it  will  in  some  cases  and 
where  it  will  work  the  farmer  ought  to  know  it. 

•  * 

Unless  farmers,  through  cooperation,  are  enabled  to 
buy  large  lots  of  the  raw  materials  of  which  fertil¬ 
izers  are  compounded,  there  will  always  be  a  place  for 
fertilizer  dealers  or  so-called  manufacturers.  Dealers 
choose  their  time  for  buying  at  the  lowest  rates  by 
watching  the  market,  and  they  buy  in  immense  quan¬ 
tities.  This  enables  them  to  make  a  small  profit  on 
the  raw  material  and  on  mixed  fertilizers  as  well,  be¬ 
cause,  with  suitable  and  simple  devices  and  machinery 
for  mixing  vast  quantities,  they  have  an  advantage 
over  farmers  who  are  obliged  to  mix  by  slow  hand 
methods  at  a  greater  cost  of  time  and  labor.  The 
profits,  even  of  our  best  fertilizer  dealers,  are  growing 
less  from  year  to  year,  and  this  will  of  necessity  con¬ 
tinue  as  farmers  become  familiar  with  the  raw  mate¬ 
rials  used,  the  prices  in  the  wholesale  market  and  the 
needs  of  their  land. 

*  * 

The  introduction  and  increasing  use  of  so-called 
chemical  fertilizers  have  precipitated  a  crisis  among 
farmers,  by  which  we  mean  all  who  till  the  land. 
Those  who  would  keep  in  the  foremost  ranks  of  the 
procession  will  be  obliged  to  study  fertilizer  questions 
as  they  would  to  plow,  sow  or  reap  economically  and 
effectively.  There  is  no  escape.  The  farmer  will 
have  to  find  out  what  his  land  needs  and  what  fertil¬ 
izers  he  may  most  economically  buy,  for  the  latter 
necessitates  a  knowledge  of  the  former.  He  must  not 
jump  at  conclusions.  If  Smith’s  “  phosphate  ”  brought 
him  good  crops  and  Jones’s  “  phosphate  ”  failed,  he 
will  need  to  know  in  what  respect  the  one  “  phosphate  ’* 
differed  from  the  other.  He  will  need  to  know  that 
the  word  “  phosphate  ”  as  used  by  many  dealers  means 
little  or  nothing.  It  may  mean  much  or  little  of  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  ;  much  or  little  of  potash  or  nitrogen ; 
much  or  little  of  all.  He  will  need  to  know,  too,  that 
the  fancy  names  given  to  different  brands  carry  no 
weight  with  them.  Smith’s  phosphoric  acid,  if  soluble 
or  reverted  or  insoluble  is  neither  more  or  less  valu¬ 
able  than  Jones’s  phosphoric  acid,  which  is  equally 
soluble,  reverted  or  insoluble,  and  the  fact  that  one 
sells  cheaper  than  the  other  or  calls  it  by  a  less  or  more 
pretentious  name,  is  no  evidence  that  the  one  is  in  fact 
cheaper  than  the  other. 

In  the  near  future  progressive  farmers  will  have 
their  fertilizers  made  to  order  and  the  progressive  fer¬ 
tilizer  dealers  will  be  prepared  to  fill  those  orders, 
precisely  the  same  as  if  muriate  of  potash,  sulphate 
of  potash,  nitrate  of  soda,  sulphate  of  ammonia,  blood, 
fish,  bone,  rock,  etc.,  were  ordered  separately.  The 
progressive  farmer  will  have  to  find  out  not  only  what 
his  farm  needs  as  a  whole,  but  the  varying  wants  of 
every  field.  This,  it  is  true,  is  a  difficult  task  to  learn 
even  approximately,  but  not  so  difficult  as  it  seems. 
Every  farmer  will  have  to  keep  on  hand  a  supply  of 
potash,  phosphate  and  nitrogen  to  be  used  separately 
and  in  combinations  on  small  plots  of  each  field,  and 
by  such  tests  he  will  learn  what  he  needs  and  will 
know  what  to  order  without  the  misguiding  aid  of  the 
plausible  instruction  so  freely  given  by  the  agents 
of  fertilizer  dealers.  *  * 

Elsewhere  in  this  issue  Mr.  Alva  A  gee  expresses 
his  opinion,  disagreeing  with  The  R.  N.-Y.,  that  the 
suppression  of  crop  reports  (advance  reports)  would 
be  a  calamity  to  the  farmer.  To  make  out  his  case, 
he  assumes  that,  in  the  event  of  the  government  dis¬ 
continuing  them,  speculators  would  in  some  way  man¬ 
age  to  get  reports  of  probable  yields  and  would  pub¬ 
lish  them,  and  that  the  tendency  of  their  reports 
would  always  be  adverse  to  the  farmer.  We  think 
our  correspondent  overestimates  the  influence  such 


reports  would  have.  Reports  of  probable  crops  are 
never  very  accurate — it  is  impossible  that  they  should 
be,  under  the  very  incomplete  prevailing  methods  used 
in  collecting  them,  and  the  fact  that  they  come  from 
the  government  is  what  gives  them  the  little  weight 
they  have.  Got  up  by  private  means,  they  would  be 
far  more  unreliable  and  we  do  not  think  could  seriously 
affect  the  commercial  standing  of  any  of  our  products. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  speculators  published  reports  in 
the  absence  of  government  reports,  they  would  be 
accessible  to  farmers  as  well  as  others.  The  Rural 
has  no  personal  feeling  in  the  matter  against  Statis¬ 
tician  Dodge.  We  object  only  to  the  system — that  of 
spending  large  amounts  of  money  in  prophesying  each 
year  as  to  the  cereal  production  of  the  country.  With 
the  gathering  of  actual  statistics — when  the  grain  is 
harvested  and  thrashed — we  have  no  quarrel.  Such 
work  is  strictly  legitimate. 

*  # 

A  handy  convertible  subscription  blank  is  inclosed 
with  this  issue.  It  also  answers  the  purpose  of  an  en¬ 
velope.  One  has  only  to  write  the  names  on  the  in¬ 
side,  inclose  the  money,  fold,  seal  the  gummed  edges, 
affix  a  stamp  and  it  is  ready  for  mailing.  It  may  be 
u^ed  for  club  orders,  and  more  will  be  furnished  on  ap¬ 
plication.  We  have  also  a  neat  subscription  coupon, 
in  small  packages,  for  club-raisers ;  sent  on  request. 

#  * 

BREVITIES. 

I  used  to  blow  the  organ  In  a  good  old  country  choir. 

I  kept  the  bellows  crowded  full  and  never  used  to  tire; 

I  seemed  to  catch  a  vision  of  the  promised  happy  land, 

When  that  old  organ  thundered  underneath  the  player’s  hand. 

Now  here's  the  point  I’m  making— please  to  notice  “where  I'm  at.” 
That  wind  was  raw  material,  and  mighty  raw  at  that: 

But  when  It  came  a-rushlng  that  old  organ’s  piping  through, 

It  then  was  finished  product  wav  up  on  Its  finish,  too. 

I  did  the  hard  raw  labor — pumping  in  that  wind,  you  see. 

The  organist  did  better— a  skilled  worker,  sir,  was  she; 

A  hundred  boys  could  handle  my  pump  job  at  any  day. 

The  church  was  minus  music  when  that  woman  staved  away; 

And  so,  In  early  childhood  I  pumped  out  this  settled  law. 

To  dodge  old  competition  just  quit  handling  the  raw. 

And  learn  to  make  skilled  products  you  will  live  to  find  your  fill, 

Of  good  things  will  be  greater  as  vou  cultivate  your  skill. 

The  folks  who  at  the  organ  stay  there  ever  pumping  wind 
Have  hardly  cause  to  grumble  when  they  tag  along  behind 
Those  folks  who  learn  to  handle  every  pedal,  stop  and  key. 

That  let's  the  wind  from  prison  In  a  flood  of  harmony. 

The  petted  colt  will  seldom  bolt. 

Money  makes  the  mare  go  away  from  the  plow. 

Which  Is  the  hotter— boiling  water  or  boiling  soup? 

Which  will  extinguish  fire  the  sooner— hot  or  cold  water  ? 

Did  you  ever  know  a  farmer  to  whittle  a  mortgage  out  of  a  dry  good’s 
box? 

It  is  hard  to  dry  a  wet  blanket.  Think  before  you  throw  one  over 
somebody’s  plan. 

“  I  can  raise  clover  to  my  heart’s  content  I  ”  What  greater  bless¬ 
ing  to  the  farm  is  sent  ? 

The  scheme  of  keeping  birds  In  hot-houses  Is  increasing.  The  birds 
are  wanted  to  catch  and  kill  Insects. 

There  is  only  one  fit  ending  and  that  Is  sudden  death,  for  dogs  that 
leave  their  master’s  yard  and  bark  away  their  breath. 

Duhing  the  next  six  months,  or  until  further  notice,  all  communi¬ 
cations  usually  sent  to  the  Rural  Grounds,  should  be  addressed  to 
No.  709  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

We  want  honest  and  practical  information  about  the  value  of  Iron 
roofing  on  barns.  A  manufacturer  and  a  dissatisfied  farmer  have 
already  spoken— let  us  hear  from  others. 

Potatoes  In  the  London  (England)  market  rule  from  30  to  50  cents  a 
bushel— the  latter  price  for  extra  quality.  This  Is  to  be  compared 
with  our  New  York  prices  of  GO  to  75  cents  a  bushel  delivered  In  New 
York. 

Let  me  ask  you  this  fair  question,  looking  back  upon  your  life  with 
Its  50  years’  digestion  of  the  hopes  and  fears  and  strife.  Old  experi¬ 
ence  has  made  you  often  take  a  cruel  rub,  but  say— has  It  ever  paid 
you  to  invest  funds  in  a  scrub  ? 

New  implements  come  rushing  In  so  fast  that  a  farmer  would  have 
to  work  nights  to  wear  out  his  old  tools  In  order  to  purchase  the  new 
ones.  About  five  per  cent  of  the  new  plants  are  worth  growing.  What 
Is  the  percentage  of  really  useful  tools  ? 

Take  an  old  pasture  so  poor  that  the  cattle  have  to  wander  for 
miles  to  get  a  living.  Give  us  a  complete  fertilizer.  We  will  spread 
It  wherever  you  say  and  will  guarantee  that  the  cows  will  stay  on  that 
portion  and  eat  the  grass  In  preference  to  that  on  any  other  part  of 
the  pasture! 

We  find  In  one  of  our  contemporaries  an  advertisement  of  “  Pre- 
servit.”  a  preparation  which,  it  Is  said,  will  keep  cider  sweet  and  Is 
“  absolutely  harmless,”  etc.  To  this  we  beg  to  demur.  Doubtless  the 
preserving  element  In  this  preparation  is  salicylic  acid— a  poison,  the 
use  of  which  should  be  prohibited  in  any  article  of  food  or  drink,  as  It 
Is  In  Paris. 

Every  farmer  should  know  far  better  what  his  land  needs  In  the 
way  of  plant  food  than  the  agent  who  sells  him  fertilizers,  no  matter 
how  well  the  agent  may  be  Informed  as  to  fertilizer  problems  In  gen¬ 
eral.  Farmers  must  learn  for  themselves  what  their  land  needs  and 
there  Is  no  escape.  It  Is  a  lesson,  like  every  other  lesson,  that  no  one 
can  learn  for  him. 

Prof.  Garner  has  gone  to  Africa  to  try  to  study  the  language  of 
monkeys.  That’s  Interesting,  but  why  not  stay  here  and  learn  the 
language  of  cows  ?  He  would  find  lots  of  them  saying  this:  “My 
master  can  t  feed  me  grain  and  keep  me  warm  because  It  ‘  costs  too 
much,’  but  every  day  that  he  lives  he  lets  good,  sweet  butter  fat  slide 
through  the  churn  into  the  Bwill.  I  don’t  kick,  but  1  call  this  an  un¬ 
grateful  world.” 

The  English  papers  record  the  sale  of  the  stock  on  a  farm  of  2,200 
acres!  There  were  1,200  acres  in  permanent  pasture.  There  were  sold 
G61  cattle,  91  horses  and  1,000  poultry.  Five  tons  of  old  horse  shoes  were 
sold  in  one  lot.  Since  1879  $150,000  have  been  spent  for  feed  and  fertil¬ 
izers  on  this  farm.  The  farmer  now  goes  out  of  business  because 
wheat  and  cattle  are  too  low  to  be  profitable.  How  much  of  that  vast 
sum  will  ever  be  drawn  out  of  that  soil? 

Booker  T.  Washington,  Principal  of  the  Tuckegee  Colored  Normal 
School,  says  there  is  nothing  “that  is  so  hindering  the  progress  of  the 
masses  of  the  colored  people  in  the  South  as  the  fact  that  the  bulk  of 
them  still  live  in  low,  dark  miserable  one-roomed  huts.”  Such  a  state 
of  affairs  renders  privacy  and  morality  almost  impossible  and  Mr. 
Washington  wants  drawings  and  plans  of  cheap  two  and  three  room 
cottages  to  distribute  among  the  negroes.  Here  is  a  chance  for  some¬ 
body  to  help  in  a  good  cause. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


A  BOLD  STROKE! 

The  Most  Important  Announcement  ever  made  by 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 

Some  matters  of  special  interest  to  every  reader  of 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER.  What  of  the 
future?  A  $1  price.  Cost  of  white  paper. 
What  the  farmers’  paper  ought  to  be.  Some 
work  done  by  the  editor.  A  co-operation  of 
100,000  farmers  and  what  it  might  accomplish. 


A  Bit  of  Confidence. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  has  always  taken  its  sub¬ 
scribers  into  its  confidence  to  a  degree  we  have  not 
seen  attempted  by  other  farm  papers.  The  editor  has 
often  been  criticised  for  this  course,  as  being  too  will¬ 
ing  to  “  give  away  business  secrets.”  But  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  has  very  few  “  secrets”  that  its  readers 
are  not  welcome  to  share.  It  has  long  been  a  matter 
of  wonder  to  slow  thinkers  that  lowering  of  prices 
down  to  near  the  limit  of  the  actual  cost,  almost  if 
not  always  results  in  greater  profits.  New  railroads 
charging  10  cents  a  mile  for  tickets  rarely  pay  expenses; 
but  when  they  gradually  lower  to  two  cents  they  pay 
well.  Postage  at  25  cents  a  letter  paid  nobody;  at  two 
cents  and  one  cent  for  postal  cards,  the  postal  system 
is  so  prosperous  and  popular  that  a  still  lower  rate 
is  talked  of.  Horse  car  lines  at  10  cent  fares  struggled 
for  existence,  and  now  pay  good  dividends  at  five  cents; 
sometimes  for  a  15  to  20-mile  ride.  The  five-cent  daily 
newspapers  gradually  gave  wayto  four,  three,  two  and 
even  one  cent  papers;  and  the  two  and  one  cent  grades 
are  probably  read  by  two  to  four  times  as  many  people 
and  pay  quite  as  well  as  the  higher  priced  ones.  Right 
there,  of  course,  is  the  whole  reason  for  the  success  of 
low  prices:  a  much  greater  number  of  people  will  buy 
— probably  10  will  pay  two  cents  for  a  thing  where 
three  would  pay  five  cents. 

The  Decreasing  Cost  of  Production. 

The  important  principle  is  involved  that  the  expense 
of  production,  per  unit,  nearly  always  decreases  with 
the  increase  in  number.  For  example,  it  costs  the 
publishers  nearly  $50,000  a  year  to  produce  The  Rural 
New-Yorker,  but  a  large  part  of  this  great  cost  would 
be  just  the  same  for  a  million  circulation  as  for  a 
thousand,  viz.,  the  four  editors’  work,  the  experiment 
grounds,  the  illustrations,  the  pay  of  contributors,  the 
typesetting  ;  while  the  expense  for  rent  and  superin¬ 
tendence  would  increase  but  little.  White  paper, 
press  work,  mailing,  clerical  work  increase  with  every 
copy  printed,  but,  with  every  10,000  or  20,000  increase, 
the  proportionate  cost  decreases.  So  that,  all  things 
being  taken  into  account,  we  find  that  while  to-day 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  costs  thousands  of  dollars 
more  to  produce  than  is  received  from  subscribers,  yet  we 
can  add  to  the  circulation  50,000  to  100,000  yearly 
copies  for  a  total  cost  of  something  less  than  $1  a 
year  each.  A  few  years  ago  this  would  have  been 
impossible,  but  the  improvement  and  cheapening  of 
methods  of  engraving  and  manufacture  of  white 
paper  make  it  possible  now.  For  example,  the  saving 
on  the  white  paper  alone  used  on  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  now,  in  comparison  with  three  or  four  years 
ago,  amounts  to  about  17  cents  for  each  yearly  sub¬ 
scription  filled. 

An  Experiment  in  Low  Prices. 

The  low  club  rates  at  which  we  have  been  taking 
subscriptions  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker  in  the  past 
two  years  not  only  resulted  in  a  very  large  increase  in 
the  circulation,  but  the  increase  seems  to  have  been 
among  a  class  of  wide-awake,  business-like  farmers, 
who  “know  a  good  thing  when  they  see  it.”  The  let¬ 
ters  we  receive  and  the  nearly  uniform  testimony  of 
our  advertisers  indicate  not  the  slightest  lowering  in 
the  general  status  of  high  intelligence  and  go¬ 
alie  aditiveness  for  which  The  Rural  family 
have  long  been  famous.  Of  course  it  is  a  neces¬ 
sary  condition  that  many  men  of  small  means  will 
buy  a  good  article  at  $1  who  would  pass  it  by  if  $2  were 
the  figure.  But  it  is  often  the  case  that  men  of  small 
means  are  quite  as  good  business  men  as  the  rich  ones, 
and  any  publisher  or  merchant  of  any  sort  would 
rather  have  100  ambitious,  thrifty  but  poor  young  men 
as  readers  or  customers  than  100  rich,  lazy  ones.  It  is 
the  men  trying  to  get  on  in  the  world  that  really 
make  the  world  worth  living  in  ;  all  the  rest  are 
worthless  drones,  who  ought  to  be  made  poor  in  order 
to  get  them  into  action.  Deeds  are  the  only  true 
measure  of  worth. 


The  Natural  Result— Lower  Prices. 

We  might  add  our  further  experience  that  reducing 
the  price  of  our  magazine,  American  Gardening,  from 
$2  to  $1  has  so  far  produced  encouraging  results,  while 
the  low-priced  books  issued  by  The  Rural  Publishing 
Company  have  met  with  a  degree  of  success  quite  un¬ 
expected.  The  basis  with  the  latter  has  been  that  we 
have  issued  books  at  $1  of  a  grade  of  merit  and 
mechanical  finish  usually  priced  at  about  $1.50.  In 
every  such  case  in  our  experience  or  observation,  the 
largely  increased  sales  have  fully  offset  the  effects  of 
the  lower  prices,  and,  better  yet,  we  feel  that  about 
double  the  number  of  our  readers  have  benefited  by 
the  books  that  would  have  profited  by  them  if  sold  at 
higher  prices. 

Now  as  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker:  It  is  a  bold 
step  to  make  any  radical  change  in/an  institution  that 
has  been  an  established  success  for  42  years.  But 
times  and  conditions  change.  So  must  men.  We  have 
carefully  studied  the  problem  for  two  years  past,  and 
believe  that  we  are  fully  warranted  in  making  a 
bold  and  sweeping  reduction  in  the  subscription  price 
of  this  paper  to 

ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

to  everybody  for  1893.  We  are  well  aware  that  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  has  the  splendid  reputation  of 
being  the  most  valuable,  the  best  and  brightest,  as  well 
as  the  costliest  to  produce  of  all  farm  papers  in  Amer¬ 
ica,  and  many  good  friends  say  we  need  not  reduce  the 
price  so  low  in  order  to  meet  the  competition  of  the 
cheap  papers.  Well,  we  propose  to  make  the  price  at 
an  even  $1,  in  order  that  every  farmer  in  America  can 
“get  the  best ”  at  the  price  of  the  cheapest.  Further, 
we  propose  to  make  the  paper  even  better  than  now, 
if  that  be  possible.  The  better  it  is,  the  more  ready 
will  its  readers  be  to  proclaim  its  good  qualities  and 
low  price.  In  brief,  as  we  have  remarked  before,  we 
want  500,000  Readers,  and  we  believe  that  many 
thousands  of  our  old  readers  will  join  with  us  in  put¬ 
ting  the  “  good  old  Rural”  into  scores  of  thousands 
of  new  homes,  simply  because  it  is  the  best  and  cheap¬ 
est  ;  cheapest  because  it  is  the  best.  Indeed,  we  espe¬ 
cially  urge  every  reader  to  get  at  least  a  few  new  sub¬ 
scribers,  as  a  return  for  the  reduction  in  the  price  to 
himself.  But  we  are 

Not  Yet  Contented 

and  are  going  much  further  in  our  efforts  to  put  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  into  100,000  homes  where  it  is 
now  only  seen  occasionally,  for  there  are  very  few 
intelligent  rural  homes  between  the  St.  Lawrence  and 
the  Gulf  and  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific 
where  The  Rural  New-Yorker  is  not  known  to  some 
extent. 

l^ly: 

We  have  been  for  some  time  offering  three  months’ 
trial  subscriptions  at  25  cents,  and  in  addition  to 
giving  valuable  book  premiums  to  all  old  readers  who 
send  in  trial  subscriptions  ;  we  also  give  away  $200  in 
cash  on  January  1  next,  dividing  it  equally  or  pro  rata, 
among  all  those  who  send  in  trial  clubs  of  10  or  more 
new  names.  These  trial  readers  and  our  old  friends 
as  well  will  then  see  our 

2dly: 

which  is  simply  that  as  good  an  agricultural  paper  as 
it  is  possible  for  us  to  make  is  to  be  had  by  everybody 
for  only  $1  a  year,  and 

341y: 

that  we  now  set  before  them  the  finest  and  most 
valuable  array  of  seed  and  plant  presents  to  subscribers 
for  1893  ever  hitherto  offered,  though  we  have  dis¬ 
tributed  among  our  readers  a  long  list  of  new  varieties, 
that  by  good  authorities  have  been  estimated  as  con¬ 
ferring  benefits  upon  American  agriculture  worth  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars. 

We  say  that  this  one  year's  (1893)  list  alone  will  sur¬ 
pass  in  valite  and  interest  those  of  any  previous  two  years 
put  together.  The  list  comprises  : 

1.  A  New  Early  Potato,  which,  it  is  believed,  will 
prove  to  be  the  best  early  potato  ever  originated  as  to 
size,  form,  whiteness  of  flesh,  quality  and  yield. 
Originated  at  the  Rural  Grounds,  by  the  Editor-in- 
Chief. 

2.  The  Carman  Grape  offer  is  continued  for  1893  to 
any  who  may  not  have  secured  it  in  1892.  Originated 
by  T.  V.  Munson. 

3.  A  New  Bean.  The  result  of  17  years’  selection  ; 
claimed  to  be  the  finest  in  many  respects. 

4.  Seedling  Tomatoes.  Seeds  of  200  varieties  pro¬ 
duced  from  crosses  by  E.  S.  Carman.  Sure  to  contain 
many  new  sorts  of  special  value. 


5.  Seventeen  New  Roses.  Not  simply  a  new  rose  to 
be  given  away  to  the  American  public,  but  Seventeen 
(17)  new  roses.  These  are  the  selected  best  roses 
from  the  hundreds  of  Rosa  rugosa  hybrids  originated 
at  the  Rural  Grounds  during  the  past  six  years.  Every 
one  of  the  17  has  distinct  and  valuable  characteristics. 

All  are  hardy,  out-door  roses. 

6.  The  Carman  Gooseberry.  As  large  as  the  Euro¬ 
pean  varieties.  A  marvel  of  productiveness,  and  abso¬ 
lutely  free  of  mildew.  It  is  believed  that  this  new 
gooseberry  will  be  preferred  to  any  other  kind. 

This  lot  of  seeds  and  plants  may  well  be  worth  $25 
or  easily  more  to  any  bright  cultivator.  Yet  every  sub¬ 
scriber  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker  for  1893  is  entitled  to 
receive  the  entire  list,  though  paying  only  the  reduced 
$1  subscription  price  for  a  paper  well  worth  $2.  We 
supply  the  seeds  and  plants  gratis,  (as  soon  as  propa¬ 
gated);  the  subscriber  pays  only  for  mailing  them. 
Further,  we  shall  offer  cash  prizes  for  the  best  products 
from  each  of  these.  When  it  is  known  that  the  stock 
of  a  new  variety  of  potatoes  has  sold  for  $2,000,  and 
that  of  one  (we  offer  seventeen )  new  rose  for  $2,000  to 
$10,000  ;  that  a  seedsman  offered  $20  a  bushel  for  “  all 
that  we  could  grow  ”  of  that  new  bean ;  that  new 
grapes  as  good  as  the  Carman  always  or  usually  sell 
readily  at  $1  each  :  add  to  this  the  cost  of  propagation 
of  sufficient  of  these  seeds  and  plants  to  supply  all  of 
our  subscribers — then  and  only  then  can  the  real  cost 
and  value  of  this  great  offer  be  fairly  comprehended. 
We  want  to  add,  however,  that  in  the  above  cases,  so 
great  would  be  the  cost  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
that  it  would  be  quite  impossible  for  the  publisher  to 
make  such  an  offer,  and  it  is  only  by  the  unselfish  and 
public  spirited  generosity  of  men  like  Mr.  Munson, 
and  the  work  done  at  the  Rural  Grounds,  that  we  are 
enabled  to  do  so  at  all. 

Uader  all  these  conditions,  are  we  unwarranted  in 
expecting  that,  with  the  help  of  our  readers,  we  shall 
double  or  treble  the  number  of  readers  fo  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  for  1893  ?  And  yet  there  is  still  a 

4^1y: 

For  we  propose  to  divide  among  those  who  will  help 
us  in  getting  up  clubs  of  new  subscriptions  the  sum  of 

$2,000.00  in  Cash. 

The  division  is  to  be  on  the  strictly  equitable  pro 
rata  basis.  That  is,  if  one  sends  in  a  club  of  five  new 
subscribers  he  will  receive  just  half  as  much  as  one 
who  sends  in  10 ;  while  he  who  sends  in  20  will  get 
exactly  twice  as  much  of  the  cash  distributed  as  he 
who  sends  in  a  club  of  10.  And  in  addition  to  all  this 
there  will  be 

A  Splendid  List  of  Premiums, 

amounting  to  many  thousands  of  dollars,  contributed 
by  public-spirited  manufacturers,  breeders  and  mer¬ 
chants  who  want  to  do  their  part  toward  helping  us 
to  get  those 

600,000  Readers  for  The  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

Now  the  only  question  remaining  is  whether  our 
own  readers  take  enough  of  interest  in  this  paper, 
their  paper,  in  the  progress  of  American  agriculture 
and  the  prosperity  of  their  own  communities  to  help 
place  The  Rural  New-Yorker  in  every  farm  house  in 
their  respective  towns  and  counties.  We  believe  they 
will  help  effectively,  decisively,  promptly.  Of  cours: 
they  will !  Many  will  refuse  the  offered  compensation, 
while  helping  to  swell  the  list  right  valiantly,  as  they 
have  many  times  before  for  the  good  of  the  cause  we 
all  love.  But  these  cash  and  other  premium  offers  are 
freely  made,  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  have  them 
accepted.  We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  open  to  scores 
and  hundreds  of  hard-working  farmers  and  farmers’ 
sons  a  chance  to  make  some  extra  dollars  this  winter, 
and  also  secure  some  article  from  among  our  premiums 
which  may  be  beyond  their  means  for  cash  purchase. 

Again  we  ask,  under  all  the  circumstances,  quality 
of  the  paper,  low  price  and  splendid  premium  offers,  are 
we  not  fully  justified  in  calling  for  a  half-million 
American  farmers  to  read  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
lor  their  own  great  benefit  ? 

Finally,  we  cordially  invite  you,  good  readers,  one 
and  all,  to  help.  Write  us  a  postal  card  for  a  few 
sample  copies.  e.  h.  l. 

#  %  5k  & 

For' particulars  of  special  premium  offers 
see  pages  715  to  719. 

A  supplementary  list  of  a  great  assortment 
of  general  premiums  will  be  issued  in  a  feio 
weeks.  Send  for  it. 

To-day  is  the  time  to  begin. 


Oct.  29 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


A  SHORT  SERMON. 

Seest  thou  the  selfish  man.  Mark  him 
well,  for  perchance  he  resembleth  thee. 
Hold  up  his  picture  before  your  eyes  and 
frame  it  on  memory’s  walls.  A  selfish 
man  is  a  hog.  No,  not  a  natural  hog,  for 
by  nature  swine  are  as  generous  as  are 
horses.  Man  has  compelled  the  hog  to 
be  greedy  and  rude.  The  hog  really  has 
a  soul  above  filth,  but  man  has  forced 
the  poor  animal  to  live  od  leavings  so  loDg 
that  the  hog  has  lost  hope  and  ambition, 
and  is — only  a  hog.  The  tendency  of  the 
selfish  man  is  to  make  hogs  of  those 
around  him,  because  he  gives  to  all  an 
example  of  hoggishness.  This  man  cap¬ 
tures  the  best  seat  by  the  fire,  the  best 
food  on  the  table  and  the  most  comfort¬ 
able  place  wherever  he  goes.  His  wife 
runs  at  his  bidding  to  save  his  stronger 
legs,  others  take  what  he  sees  fit  to 
leave.  He  knows  not  the  pleasures  of 
self-denial  in  his  great  haste  to  look  out 
for  the  comfort  of  No.  1.  The  selfish 
man  is  a  “  Nq.  1  ”  man  pure  and  simple. 
He  never  can  be  truly  great,  because  he 
is  supremely  little  in  his  great  love  of 
self.  Lo  !  the  picture  of  the  self¬ 
ish  man.  Does  it  fit  you  ?  If  the 


fits  you  put  it  on  and  pray  for  humidity. 
Cure  your  selfishness1  while  yet  there  is 
time,  and  be  a  man. 

PARNY  ANN  ON  KEEPIN’  HENS. 

P’raps  I’ve  made  mention  of  it  before 
how  the  neighbors’  hens  pestered  me  ; 
I  really  think  they  was  on  the  premises 
before  I  was  ;  for  I  have  a  dim  remem¬ 
brance  of  seein’  some  scuttlin’  off  the 
front  door  step  as  I  drew  up  to  the  house. 

Wall,  be  that  as  it  may,  the  neighbors’ 
hens  did  about  plague  the  life  outer  me 
the  first  year  I  lived  on  Uncle  Polly- 
carpuse’s  farm,  and  early  in  the  spring  of 
the  next  year  I  made  up  my  mind  there 
had  got  to  be  a  new  order  of  things  or  I’d 
know  the  reason  why.  So  one  fine  day 
I  dressed  me  up  in  my  best  and  went  out 
to  call  on  my  neighbors,  specially  on 
them  that  kep’  hens. 

I  didn’t  want  no  quarrel  with  none  of 
’em,  but  I  felt  that  the  time  had  come 
when  I  must  say  somethin’.  So  as  soon 
as  I  got  well  settled  in  each  house  I 
begun  mildly,  but  firmly  on  the  hen 
business.  I  told  the  folks  jest  how  ’twas, 
that  I  was  about  worn  out  with  the 
pesky  things,  and  I  wanted  somethin’ 
done  right  away  about  keepin’them  hens 
to  home. 

Wall,  all  them  folks  said  was,  “dew 
tell!”  “  you  don’t  say  so!”  “I  swan  ’tis 
too  bad,”  and  such  like  remarks,  never 
one  of  ’em  sayin’  anything  about  shuttin' 
up  their  hens  or  tryin’  to  keep  ’em  within 
proper  bounds.  No,  not  they,  and  they 
all  closed  their  remarks  by  sayin’  very 
smilin’  like,  “If  you  don’t  want  to  be 
bothered  by  other  folks’  hens  you  must 
keep  hens  yourself.” 

I  tell  you  I  was  mad  clean  way  through, 
but  I  didn't  let  on  about  it  but  went  home 
quiet  seemin’  enough,  but  when  I  got 
fairly  inter  the  house  I  just  broke  down 


and  boo-hooed  like  a  great  baby;  to  think 
that  a  poor  lone  woman  should  be  so  put 
upon.  But  after  a  spell  I  spunked  up 
and  I  sez  to  myself,  Parney  Ann  will  keep 
hens  and  she  will  get  some  of  the  very 
hatefullest,  fightinest  kind  she  can  scare 
up  anywhere. 

I  had  often  heern  tell  on  a  great  hen 
man  who  lived  in  a  town  a  few  miles 
away,  and  the  next  mornin’  good  and 
early,  sayin’  nothin’  to  nobody,  I  tackled 
up  Old  Spotty  and  started  out  for  a  whole 
day’s  cruise. 

It  was  as  pretty  a  spring  mornin’  as 
one  would  ask  to  see,  and  I  enjoyed  my 
ride  and  kep’  thinkin’  all  the  time  how  I 
was  goin’  to  pay  off  them  mean  roosters 
and  hens  in  proper  shape  for  the  damage 
they  had  done  to  my  property.  I  cal- 
kulated  to  teach  ’em  one  and  all  a  lesson 
they  wouldn’t  forget  in  a  hurry. 

The  hen  man  showed  me  around  and 
I  looked  at  so  many  different  breeds  of 
fowls  that  I  got  quite  mixed  up  like.  I 
had  no  idee  that  there  was  half  so  many. 

At  last  I  told  the  hen  men  what  I 
wanted  was  a  rooster  of  some  kind  that 
could  fight  like  all  possessed  and  would 
be  sure  to  keep  other  folks’  hens  lo 
home. 

“Wall,”  sez  he  “I’ve  got  jest  what  you 
want,”  and  he  showed  me  a  curus  kind  of 
a  tall  rooster,  about  all  legs  and  chest, 
with  a  tail  like  a  whip  lash,  and  sez  he, 

“  here’s  the  chap  that  can  whip  all  crea¬ 
tion.” 

“  Then  he’s  the  critter  I  want,”  sez  I, 
and  out  with  my  money  purse  and  paid  a 
good  round  sum  for  the  queer  bird. 

Then  I  got  six  hens  of  the  same  kind, 
[Game,  the  hen  man  called  ’em,]  so  the 
rooster  wouldn't  feel  lonesome  and  would 
be  sure  to  stay  to  home  where  he  was 
both  wanted  and  needed. 

My  fowls  was  all  nicely  packed  inter  a 
box  and  hitched  on  behind  the  wagon 
and  I  druv’  home  feelin’  in  quite  a  gale. 

There  was  goin’  to  be  a  big  surprise 
party  for  some  folks  very  soon. 

That  night  I  fixed  a  nice  place  for  my 
birds  in  a  part  of  the  big  wood  shed  where 
no  one  would  be  likely  to  see  ’em. 

When  I  thought  they  felt  kinder  to 
home,  I  let  ’em  out  early  one  mornin’  and 
fed  ’em  well.  I  went  into  the  house, 
leavin’  em  peacefully  pickin’  around  in 
the  front  yard,  and,  as  the  newspapers 
say,  waited  for  further  developments. 

I  didn’t  have  to  wait  long,  I  can  tell 
you.  I  hadn’t  hardly  got  in  when  neigh¬ 
bor  Green’s  old  Shanghai  come  marchin’ 
over  as  fine  and  proud  as  you  please,  but 
’twan’t  but  a  mighty  short  space  of 
period  when  he  was  a  runnin’  home 
again  as  fast  as  •  he  could  leg  it  down 
the  road,  his  hens  flutterin’  aid 
squawkin’  after  him  ;  such  a  howdy-do 
you  never  see  as  there  was  that  day  on 
my  premises. 

Several  flocks  come  over,  but  none  of 
’em  stayed  long. 

I  ain’t  much  for  seein’  fightin’  and  I 
kep’  pretty  close  to  the  house  all  day 
and  let  ’em  go  it. 

Once  in  a  while  I  would  peek  out  to  see 
if  John  L. — as  I  named  my  bird — was  get- 
tin’  the  worst  on  it,  but  he  never  was ; 
he  was  just  as  sassy  lookin’  and  as  peart 
as  ever,  and  I  didn’t  feel  no  call  to  inter¬ 
fere,  as  he  was  to  home  and  sartainly 
mindin’  his  own  business,  and  if  he 
didn’t  care  for  visitors  and  didn’t  treat 
’em  well,  the  remedy  was  known  to  ’em 
— they  could  stay  to  home  too.  The  last 
time  I  peeked  out  all  the  neighbors’  hens 
had  gone,  and  John  L.,  calm  and  un¬ 


ruffled,  was  a  standin’  at  the  front  gate 
a  lookin’  out  with  the  air  of  sayin’ 
“  Come  on  now,  I’m  ready  for  ye.” 

Wall,  after  a  few  days  of  this  sort  of 
wrork,  not  a  blessed  fowl  dared  to  set 
foot  onto  my  yard,  and  I  concluded  that, 
though  I'd  hated  hens  all  my  born  days, 
if  I’d  got  to  keep  ’em  in  self-defense,  as 
it  were,  I’d  better  get  some  kind  more 
profitable  for  general  use  than  the 
Games. 

(To  be  continued.) 

ODDS  AND  ENDS. 

Frozen  Milk. — The  English  farmer  is 
to  have  another  rival — the  Australians 
propose  to  sell  sweet  milk  in  the  London 
market!  The  scheme  is  to  freeze  the 
milk  solid  and  send  it  in  ice  cold  storage 
and  sell  it  in  blocks  like  ice.  The  house¬ 
wife  will  thus  obtain  cold  and  milk  in 
the  same  dish.  The  Mark  Lane  Express 
says  about  it: 

With  regard  to  the  prediction  that  we 
shall  soon  see  milk  imported  from  Aus¬ 
tralia  in  frozen  blocks  and  retailed  like 
ice,  most  practical  men,  while  admitting 
that  it  could  be  done — for  frozen  milk  on 
shipboard  is  not  a  new  thing — yet  con¬ 
sider  that  the  operation  of  thawing 
would  involve  too  much  trouble  and  risk. 
Frozen  milk  would  needs  have  to  be  used 


speedily,  as  immediately  it  attained  to 
its  normal  temperature  it  would  begin 
to  “turn.”  Some  boiling  process  would 
have  to  be  adopted,  if  the  thawed  milk 
should  be  supplied  in  cans,  like  the  con¬ 
densed,  hut  in  that  case  it  would  be  in 
no  way  “  fresh  ” 

English  Farmers’  Troubles. — The 
English  farmer  is  in  a  bad  way.  What 
is  the  trouble?  The  doctors  are  all  try¬ 
ing  to  tell  us — here  is  the  latest  from  the 
London  Farmer. 

What  is  the  cause  of  the  unsettled  con¬ 
ditions  of  agricultural  classes  of  this 
country?  A  definite  answer  has  never 
been  given,  although  it  is  not  difficult  to 
conceive  of  certain  contributory  causes. 
Foreign  competition  is  the  cause  mainly 
assigned  for  the  depressed  state  .of  farm¬ 
ing  matters  in  Great  Britain,  and  yet  it 
is  but  a  contributory  one.  The  intro¬ 
duction  of  machinery  for  all  kinds  of 
farm  work  set  so  many  rural  families— 
that  hitherto  made  their  bread  easily 
and  contentedly  on  the  farm — at  liberty, 
that  the  few  of  them  that  remain  avail¬ 
able  for  farm  work  are  in  a  position  *o 
dictate  their  own  terms  to  their  employ¬ 
ers.  But  the  accessibleness  of  virgin 
lands  of  younger  countries  is  perhaps 
the  greatest  thorn  in  the  flesh  of  the 
British  farmer.  He  has  not  been  able 
latterly  to  undersell  the  foreigner  in 
markets  from  which  he  is  not  a  mile  re¬ 
moved  for  every  thousand  mile*  that  the 
foreigner  has  to  travel. 


CURTI8  STEEL  ROOFING  CO.  sells  IRON  and  STEEL 

ROOFING 

direct  to  YOU  at  AGENTS  prices.  Write  for  their  GUARANTEE  and  prices  on  BEST  KNOWN  PAINT 
for  metal  roofs.  Address  BOX  1303,  NTILES,  OHIO. 


PennsylvaniaAgricultural  Works, York, Pa. 

n  Kn&ine*>  Saw  Mills,  Shingle  Mills 

Grist  Mill*  and  Standard  Implements  Generally.  ( *! 


Catalogue.  Portable,  Stationary,  Traction  and  Automati^En- 
^  gines  a  specialty.  VVarranted  equal  or  superior  to  any  made. 


R  Ofc.tNUIbrCaCtM.Q. 


A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  York,  Pa. 


The  Most  Progressive  Agricultural  Weekly  Paper  in  America. 

A  Paper  for  the  Farmer  from  Maine  to  California  and  from  Minnesota  to  Texas,  is  THE  PRACTICAL  FARMER  of  Philadelphia.  Established  in  1855.  You  need  it. 


T.  B.  Terry  writes  for  no  other  publica¬ 
tion,  this  year  or  next. 

John  Gould  edits  the  Dairy  Department. 
•Joseph  Meehan  edits  the  Horticultural. 
T.  Greiner  edits  “Short  Cuts.” 

Prof.  W.  F.  Massey  the  “Experience  Pool.” 
Over  one  hundred  different  correspondents, 
representing  the  best  practical  Agricultu¬ 
rists  in  America,  contribute  to  every  issue. 


You  Can  Have  it  Every  Week  toJan’y  1st,  ’94,  for  $100. 

In  Clubs  of  Five,  75  cents  each,  with  Free  Copy  to  Club  Raiser. 

F°r  Free  Sample  Copies,  Address  THE  PRACTICAL  FARMER,  PHILADELPHIA,  PENNA. 
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Live  Stock  Matters 

FORKFULS  OF  FACTS. 

Watch  the  horse’s  feet  for  thrush. 

A  sick  horse  never  has  a  good  coat. 

Don’t  winter  any  surplus  roosters. 

Let  the  lambs  eat  off  the  turnip  tops. 

To  determine  kidney  trouble  in  ahorse 
feel  of  its  back. 

Use  a  tablespoon  in  measuring  the 
first  feed  of  cotton-seed  meal  to  a  sheep. 

Don’t  put  a  boot  on  your  horse  so 
tight  that  it  draws  the  foot  together  at 
the  heel. 

When  a  horse's  spirits  are  up  his  coat 
lie-  down.  When  his  hair  stands  up, 
down  goes  his  health. 

The  trotter  Gloster,  in  trotting  a  mile 
in  2:17,  made  a  stride  of  27  feet — that  is 
the  distance  between  the  prints  of  his 
back  and  front  feet. 

The  latest  racing  scheme  is  to  have  a 
judge’s  stand  on  wheels  running  around 
the  inside  of  the  track  so  that  the  judges 
can  closely  observe  every  inch  of  the  race! 

On  some  English  farms  the  hedgehog 
is  kept  in  gardens  and  hothouses  to  de¬ 
stroy  beetles,  worms,  etc.  It  is  now 
found  that  these  animals  destroy  chick¬ 
ens  as  well,  which  ought  to  keep  them 
out  of  the  gardens. 

These  facts  are  given  about  the  milk 
supply  of  London,  England. 

Estimating  each  cow’s  produce  at  500 
gallons  per  annum,  it  requires  84,000 
cows  to  supply  London  with  milk,  and 
allowing  an  average  of  58  cows  to  each 
farm,  3,000  farmers  are  enriched  by  this 
business;  and  allotting  10  cows  to  each 
milker,  it  needs  nine  battalions  of  1,000 
men  for  this  task  alone. 

About  the  best  poultry  paper  in  the 
country  is  Farm  Poultry,  published  by  I. 
S.  Johnson  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.  It  is  a 
practical,  breezy  sheet,  in  which  one  is 
sure  to  find  something  new  and  inter¬ 
esting.  Its  editor,  A.  F.  Hunter,  is  using 
the  American  hen  to  boost  an  “  aban¬ 
doned  farm  ”  into  profit — and  he  is  doing 
it,  too. 

Jersey  Leghorns. — A  writer  in  the 


stand  until  ripe  before  putting  into 
shock,  from  which  it  is  fed  as  wanted. 
Their  root  crop  is  simply  enormous. 
Last  year  they  weighed  the  roots  from  a 
measured  acre,  and  were  astonished  to 
find  the  yield  forty  tons  of  topped  beets. 
At  the  entrance  of  the  stable  hangs  a 
pair  of  scales,  and  adjoining  are  tacked 
up  record  sheets  for  the  weight  of  the 
milk  of  each  cow,  so  they  know  which 
are  paying  their  board  and  a  profit  and 
which  are  not. 

Rodney  Hale,  of  Vermont,  makes  this 
statement  in  the  Wool  Grower  : 

I  probably  have  the  oldest  sheep  in  the 
United  States — a  grade,  15  years!)  months 
old.  He  sheared  four  pounds  this  spring, 
and  has  sheared  17  pounds  in  his  younger 
days.  He  is  yet  able  to  eat  grass,  but  I 
give  him  a  mess  of  meal  and  shorts  and 
roots  daily  also.  He  is  now  nearly  blind, 
but  otherwise  in  good  health.  He  used 
to  follow  me  over  the  farm  like  a  dog. 
Has  taken  prizes  at  fairs  for  best  grade 
sheep,  and  in  his  prime  once  tipped  the 
scales  at  263  pounds.  He  now  weighs 
150  I  should  judge. 

Corn  causes  constipation.  This  is 
what  the  Sheep  Breeder  says: 

Corn  is  a  heavy,  heating  and  oily 
grain,  and  requires  a  powerful  digestion 
to  dispose  of  a  full  feed  of  it  for  several 
weeks  in  succession.  The  Mexicans  who 
subsist  almost  entirely  on  it  stimulate 
their  stomachs  by  a  copious  use  of  red 
pepper,  but  the  only  way  in  which  the 
sheep  can  be  assisted  in  their  task  of 
digestion  is  by  supplying  plenty  of 
salt,  together  with  cooling  provender, 
such  as  clover  hay,  corn  fodder,  bright 
oat  straw  or  green  feed  of  some  kind, 
rowen  or  green  rye. 

Substitute  for  Oats. — For  young 
horses,  colts,  etc.,  and  also  for  brood 
mares,  we  have  been  able  to  make  a  very 
satisfactory  ration  of  wheat  bran  and 
oat  shorts — a  by-product  from  oatmeal — 
with  a  small  amount  of  linseed  meal, 
but  for  driving  horses  we  have  found 
nothing  so  satisfactory  as  oats.  For 
work  horses  we  have  found,  for  cool 
weather,  corn  very  satisfactory,  supple¬ 
mented  with  wheat  bran,  not  mixed,  but 
separately.  At  the  present  prices  linseed 
meal  is  one  of  the  cheapest  foods,  and 
for  growing  young  colts  bran  and  lin¬ 
seed  meal  make  a  very  satisfactory  ra¬ 
tion.  SMITHS  &  POWELL. 

English  farmers  feed  a  good  deal  of 
“  cake”  to  cattle.  This  “cake”  is  what 


It  should  he  the  Business  of  every  One  Hav¬ 
ing  a  Cold  to  treat  it  promptly  and  properly  until 
It  Is  gotten  rid  of— Intelligent  experience  fortunately 
presenting  a  curative  In  Dr.  Jayne's  Expectorant, 
thoroughly  adapted  to  remove  speedily  all  Coughs 
and  Colds,  allay  any  exciting  Inflammation  of  the 
Throat  or  Lungs,  and  remove  the  distressing  symp¬ 
toms  of  Asthma  or  Pleurisy.— A  (it). 


IN  writing  to  advertisers  olease  always  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


BIDS  BY  MAIL. 

Meridale  Jerseys. 

On  account  of  the  severe  storm,  many 
good  animals  were  not  offered  at  our 
sale,  Oct.  tith.  A  new  catalogue  of  ani¬ 
mals,  for  which  we  will  receive  bids  by 
mail,  Is  now  ready.  Send  for  It.  This 
is  a  rare  chance  to  get  the  “  best  that 
goes  ’’ 

AYER  &  MCKINNEY 
Meridale  Farms, 

Meredith.  Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y 


LEVI  P.  MORTON’S 

ELLERSLIE  GUERNSEYS 

Largest  Guernsey  Herd  in  the  World. 

Cows  Rive 
6,000  to  11,000 
pounds  milk 
per  year  wlth- 
o  u  t  forcing. 

M  i  1  k  from 
fresh  cows,  4!^ 
to  7  per  cent 
fat. 

BULLS  ONLY 
FOR  SALK. 

H.  M.  COTTRELL,  Supt..  Rhlnecllff,  N.  Y. 


WATERING  DEVICE 

for  LIVE  STOCK  In  ST  ARLES.  Send  for  circu¬ 
lars  for  the  only  practical  and  economical  one  In  the 
market.  _  „ 

O.  E.  BUCKLEY  A  CO.,  Dover  Plains,  N.Y. 

FOR  SALE. 


UNSEED  OIL  NEAL 

Please  do  not  forget  that  our  OIL  MEAL  is 

THE  BEST  FEED 

obtainable  for 

COWS,  BEEF  CATTLE,  HOGS  and  HORSES. 

Market  price  must  soon  advance,  and  we  advise 
your  taking  In  your  winter's  supply  now. 


One  %  grade  Percheron  Horse,  extra  heavy,  five 
years  old,  sound,  kind  and  gentle,  Price  $250,  F.  O. 
B.  Asheville,  N.  C.  E.  D.  UEINEMANN. 

Asheville,  N.  C. 


ft.  W 


BBKMXTftl,  Ohaato*  TMa 

sud  u<  r.iut  ouae 

FIGS.  Jerwy,  Oaer.My  ui 
Holstein  Cattle.  ThoronghkraA 
sheep.  Fancy  Poultry.  Hcntlag 
and  House  Dogs.  Catalogue. 

Till*.  Cheater  C«..  Puu. 


Shropshires  My  8peclftltT  41?e  breeding  of  choice 


stock,  now  ready.  Reg.  Ram  Lambs 

pigs,  $5.  C  lies  Hi  res 

ED.  S.  HILL, 
Reference  C.  E.  Chapman.  Peruville,  N.  Y. 


$15  to  $20. 

Shoats,  both  sexes,  $10  to  $15 


Please  write  us  for  quotations  and  other  particulars 

DETROIT  LINSEED  OIL  WORKS, 

DETROIT.  MICHIOAN. 


SHEEP 


Cotswolds,  Southdowns, 
Oxford  Down  and  Shrop¬ 
shire  Sheep  and  Lambs  of 


superior  breeding.  We  are  booking  orders  now  for 
lambs  of  the  above  breeds,  We  also  have  a  choice 
lot  of  yearlings  and  two-year-olds  to  offer.  Write 
at  once  for  prices  and  particulars. 

W.  ATLEtE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  PHILA.,  PA. 


Raw  flesh  of  man  or  horse 
or  other  animal  (not  malig¬ 
nant)  begins  to  scab  in  a 
night  with  Phenol  Sodique. 


HIGH-CLASS  SHROPSHIRES! 

Our  second  Importation  for  1892  Includes  ilO  Bowen- 
Jones  and  Minton  yearling  rams,  now  weighing  220 
pounds  or  more,  to  shear  15  to  IV  pounds.  Also  96 
beautiful  yearling  ewes.  Send  for  catalogue. 

TUK  WILLOWS,  Paw  Paw,  Mich. 


SHROPSHIRES  FOR  SALE. 

Thirty  Rams  and  Ram  Lambs;  all  registered. 
JAS.  M.  COLEGROVE,  Box  1148,  Corry,  Pa. 


Jersey  Bulletin  speaking-  of  a  good  run¬ 
ning  mate  for  dairy  cows,  gives  this  chunk 
of  sense: 

Butter  and  eggs  seem  really  made  for 
each  other,  they  mix  so  well  and  in  so 
many  ways,  and  there  is  nothing  that  fits 
better  on  a  dairy  farm  than  a  moderate 
flock  of  chickens.  Not  only  do  the  chick¬ 
ens  consume  skim  and  buttermilk  profit¬ 
ably,  but  the  same  parties  who  pay  the 
best  prices  for  Jersey  butter,  will  pay  the 
best  prices  for  fresh  eggs  and  fat  poultry. 
The  three  things  go  well  together  and 
are  mutually  helpful  on  the  market.  The 
dairyman,  however,  must  never  allow 
the  chickens  to  crowd  the  cows.  Keep 
your  flock  down  to  a  reasonable  number 
and  keep  them  in  their  own  quarters. 
Keep  only  pure-breds. 

The  London  Times  has  this  about  sales 
of  American  beef  abroad  : 

A  local  butcher  goes  down  to  Liver¬ 
pool,  purchases  American  cattle  as  they 
are  landed,  has  them  slaughtered  there, 
and  brings  their  carcasses  to  Reading.  I 
venture  to  say  that  19  out  of  e^ery  20 
customers  believe  they  are  purchasing 
English  beef,  and  they  certainly  pay 
English  prices ;  but  selling  foreign  meat 
means  keeping  down  the  value  of  our 
English  product,  while  the  price  paid  to 
our  feeders  is  so  ruinously  low  that  it  is 
an  also  Lute  loss  to  attempt  feeding.  This 
means  no  stall-fed  manure  and  starving 
the  soil,  for  there  is  no  money  to  pur¬ 
chase  artificial  manure. 

That  means  going  through  what  our 
Eastern  farmers  had  to  endure  when  Chi¬ 
cago  dressed  beef  ruined  our  cattle  fat¬ 
tening.  In  what  respect  is  English  beef 
better  than  American  ? 

Colorado  Dairying. — The  Elgin  Re¬ 
porter  tells  of  two  men  near  Pueblo, 
Col.,  who  are  making  dairying  pay: 

Although  they  have  only  about  30 
acres  in  the  home  tract,  a  part  of  which 
is  in  fruit  and  house  grounds,  they  are 
milking  80  head  of  cattle,  and  furn¬ 
ishing  the  forage  and  rough  feed  for 
them  all  from  this  bit  of  ground,  hardly 
a  good-sized  cornfield  in  Kane  County. 
They  have  a  ranch  of  4,000  acres  several 
miles  away,  where  the  dry  cows,  young 
stock  and  extra  horses  are  kept.  Their 
main  feeding  crop,  of  course,  is  Alfalfa, 
but  this  they  supplement  with  mangel 
wurtzels  and  corn,  the  latter  left  to 


we  feed  in  the  form  of  cotton  seed  and 
linseed  meals.  It  is  pressed  in  hard,  thin 
masses  which  are  soaked  in  water  before 
feeding.  It  is  easier  to  adulterate  the 
“  cake”  than  the  meal.  This  statement 
is  made  by  Dr.  Dyer  : 

Where  the  castor  oil  plant  is  cultivated 
for  the  sake  of  the  oil  which  the  seed 
contains,  the  latter  is  crushed  and  press¬ 
ed,  and  there  remains  a  cake,  known  by 
the  name  castor  pomace.  This  ought 
only  to  be  used  as  a  manure  ;  but  it  is  to 
be  feared  that,  either  through  careless¬ 
ness  or  else  by  deliberate  admixture,  it 
sometimes  finds  its  way  among  the  mater¬ 
ials  used  for  cakes  or  for  manufactured 
cattle  food. 

The  effect  of  a  big  dose  of  castor  oil  on 
an  animal  would  be  anything  but  fatten¬ 
ing  ! 

Mr.  Wm.  Davies,  President  of  the  Wm. 
Davies  Co.,  of  Canada,  packers  of  pork 
and  bacon,  writes  as  follows  to  the  Farm¬ 
ers’  Advocate  of  London,  Ontario: 

We  wish  to  impress  on  your  readers  the 
increasing  necessity  of  turning  off  their 
hogs  reasonably  well  fatted  and  weigh¬ 
ing  160  to  200  pounds  alive.  This  course 
will  insure  the  highest  price  to  the 
farmer,  the  same  to  the  pork  packer,  and 
satisfaction  to  the  consumer.  This  can 
readily  be  done  twice  a  year  if  farmers 
will  lay  themselves  out  for  it. 

Our  agents  in  England  are  becoming 
more  imperative  in  their  demands  for 
long,  lean  sides  of  bacon,  and  they  im¬ 
press  upon  us  the  necessity  of  urging  the 
farmers  to  use  the  Improved  Large 
Yorkshire  boars.  On  this  point  we  wish 
to  say  that  while  we  consider  the  cross 
just  mentioned  the  best  adapted  to  make 
the  choicest  bacon  for  the  English  or 
any  market,  we  also  think  very  highly 
of  the  Tamworth  cross.  We  have  had  a 
few  of  these  and  are  very  well  pleased 
with  them.  We  give  the  preference  to 
the  Yorkshires,  but  would  most  strongly 
advise  the  breeders  and  feeders  to  use 
one  or  the  other. 

The  above  is  exactly  in  line  with  tbe 
advice  we  have  often  given  our  readers. 
Small,  well  grown,  lean  animals  are 
wanted.  The  day  for  monstrosities  of 
fat  have  forever  gone  by.  The  farmer 
who  feeds  bis  pigs  until  they  dress  over 
150  pounds  is  doing  it  at  a  loss. 


If  not  at  your  druggist’s,  send  for  circular. 

Ranch  Brothers  &  White,  Pharmaceutical 
Chemists,  Philadelphia. 

Look  out  for  counterfeits.  There  is  but  one 
genuine.  Better  cut  the  advertisement  out  and 
have  it  to  refer  to. 


There  are  at 
present  twenty 
millions  milch 
cows  In  the 
United  States, 
and  every  one 
of  them  liable 
to  milk  fever, 
garget  or  caked 
udder,  unless 
proper  care  is 
given  them. 

Scott’s  Arabian  Paste  will  prevent  any  of  these 
diseases,  and  cures  any  case  of  garget  or  caked 
udder  when  directions  are  followed.  Send  for  circu¬ 
lars  or  price  list,  Sent  by  mall,  1  pound,  $1;  ‘A pound, 
5lJ  cents.  SCOTT'S  ARABIAN  HOOF  PASTE  CO.. 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Feeding  Animals. 

This  Is  a  practical  work  of  560  pages,  by  Professor 
E.  W.  STEWART,  upon  the  science  of  feeding  In  all 
Its  details,  gtvlng  practical  rations  for  all  farm  ani¬ 
mals.  Its  accuracy  Is  proved  by  Its  adoption  as  a  text 
book  in  nearly  all  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experi¬ 
ment  Stations  In  America.  It  will  pay  anybody  hav¬ 
ing  a  horse  or  a  cow,  or  who  feeds  a  few  pigs  or 
sheep  to  buy  and  study  it  carefully.  Price,  W2.00. 
Address  THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 
Times  Building,  New  York. 


REGISTERED  SHROPSHIRES  FOR  SILE. 

THORN  HEDGE  FLOCK  still  at  the  front.  Flock 
awarded  Silver  Cup  and  two  Gold  Medals.  Both 
sexes  and  all  ages.  GEORGE  INGEltSOLL, 

Fonda,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY  FEED. 

We  Manufacture  Ground  Beef  Scraps,  Granulated 
Bone,  Oyster  Shells,  O.  K.  Feed,  i.  e.  (Meat  and  Bone 
Ration)  and  in  Winter  we  cut  green  bone  and  meat 
as  It  comes  from  the  butcher’s  block;  beats  all  other 
animal  feed  for  laying  hens.  Send  for  new  Cata¬ 
logue  for  more  particulars.  C.  A.  BARTLETT, 

Worcester,  Mass. 


INVINCIBLE  HATCHER  $17^^^.^ 

Incubator,  which  is  guarau 
teed  to  hatch  as  well  as  the 
highest  priced  Incubator  made 
or  your  inonev  refunded.  Send 
4c.  in  stamps  lor  No.  23  Cata¬ 
logue.  Write  to  our  customers  and 
you  will  use  no  other.  GOO  sold 
and  no  complaints  from  any  customer.  Address 


Incubators  and  Brooders. 

Prices  reduced.  Circulars  free.  Address  PINKLAND 
INCUBATOR  &  BROOD  Ell  CO.,  Jamesburg,  N.  J. 


BOHE  MEAL  for  poultry, 

Shells,  Flint  and  Beef  Scraps. 


_  3w  pm 

YORK  cliK.UICAL  WORKS,  YORK,  PA. 


LOW  PRICES  BY 

too  or  1 OOO. 

Stock  now  ready  for 
Shipment. 

Chas.  H.  Sturr, 

I’reston.  Ohio- 


Before  buying  a  Green  Bone  Cutter  get  our 
circular.  We  have  the  Mnest  cutter  on  the 
market.  Cuts  the  Jhardest  Green  Bones  flne 
enough  for  the  smallest  chicks,  by  hand  or  by 
power.  Equally  as  valuable  In  cutting  clear 
meat,  vegetables,  cracking  corn,  etc.  Write 
for  descriptive  circulars,  testimonials,  etc. 

WEBSTER  &  HANNUM. 

Cazenovla,  N.  Y. 


HORSES  -  -  -  CATTLE. 

SMITHS  &  POWELL,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  offer  very 

superior  FRENCH  COACH,  STANDARD,  CLYDESDALE,  PERCIIERON, 
DRIVING  and  MATCHED  .COACH  HORSES  (many  of  the  Prize  winners)  at 
very  reasonable  prices. 

Also  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  CATTLE,  from  the  handsomest  and  most  noted 
milk  and  butter  herd  in  the  world. 

RARE  BARGAINS  in  choice  show  animals,  and  cows  wi'ih  great  records. 

STATE  JUST  WNAT  YOU  WANT,  ANN  8AVB  TIMS. 
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Six  Prints  to  Remember  l 

1.  — Every  Subscriber  for  1893  is  en¬ 
titled  to  receive  the  premium  seeds  and 
plants,  worth  $5  to  $25  to  any  bright 
cultivator.  He  pays  for  the  Aiailiug 
only. 

2. — Every  Subscriber  for  1893  gets 
the  best  and  cheapest  farm  paper  in  the 
world  :  the  best  by  general  concession  ; 
the  cheapest  because  it  is  the  best.  Only 
$1  for  a  $2  paper. 

3.  — Every  Subscriber  who  sends  in 
one  or  more  new  subscriptions  is  well 
paid  for  the  effort  in  the  combination 
premium  offers. 

4 — Every  Subscriber  who  sends  in  a 
club  of  five  or  more  new  names  for  1893 
will  share  pro  rata  in  the  $2,000  to  be 
divided  May  1st. 

5.  — Every  Subscriber  who  sends  in 
five  or  more  new  names  for  1893  also 
secures  one  of  the  $3,000  worth  of  extra 
premiums  for  clubs  of  5  to  100. 

6.  — That  you,  Dear  Reader,  should 


The  Delta  Sanitary  Company,  of  Little  Ferry,  N. 
J.,  Is  coming  to  the  relief  <  f  country  people  In  a  very 
desirable  way.  Its  purpose  Is  to  prepare  complete 
baths  and  fixtures  for  country  homes  and  cottages. 
Each  outfit  is  certainly  very  complete,  and  a  great 
saving  arises  from  the  fact  that  It  can  be  put  up  by 
any  one  who  will  follow  the  plain  Instructions. 

When  any  one  Is  making  a  purchase,  he  may  just 
as  well  have  the  best  to  be  had.  The  best  costs  little 
more  than  the  poorer  articles,  and  is  always  cheap¬ 
est  In  the  end.  The  loo  1  advertised  in  this  Issue  Is 
undoubtedly  the  best  to  be  had  and  far  superior  to 
the  clumsy  affair  made  by  local  carpenters.  De¬ 
scriptive  circulars  may  be  had  of  C.  N.  Newcomb, 
31(9  W.  Street.  Davenport,  la. 

CROP  AND  MARKET  NOTES. 

Potatoes  barely  hold  their  own.  There  are  large 
accumulations  in  the  railway  yards  and  the  demand 
Is  more  than  met. 

Butter  has  had  a  sharp  advance  and  though  there 
is  a  lull  in  trading,  fine  grades  are  still  firmly  held. 
The  situation  Is  encouraging. 

Cheese  Is  dull,  but  prices  are  fairly  well  main¬ 
tained.  It  will  need  shrewd  management  to  keep 
the  market  where  It  now  stands. 

There  Is  little  encouragement  for  shippers  of 
poultry.  The  bottom  has  fallen  out  and  prices  are 
very  iow.  The  approach  of  the  holiday  season  Is  the 
only  ray  of  light  on  the  feathered  horizon. 

The  Mark  Dane  Express  of  October  17,  says  that 
Engl'sh  wheat  had  fallen  three  cents  per  bushel  In 
London,  but  nevertheless  the  average  was  cents, 
better  than  In  the  provinces,  where  there  was  a  miser¬ 
able  preponderance  of  damp  and  unfit  deliveries 
For  the  previous  six  weeks  Imported  foreign  wheat 
had  averaged  3,783,264  bushels  weekly,  52  per  cent  of 
which  was  American. 

A  serious  crisis  exists  in  the  Russian  grain  trade. 
Foreign  merchants  decline  to  purchase  the  surplus 
grain  from  the  Interior  of  the  country.  Prices  are 
falling  and  at  the  same  time  freight  rates  are  ad¬ 


The  Ashton’s  Salt 


is  rapidly  supplanting  all  the 
would-be  substitutes  in  the  mar- 


MEDALS  AND  AWARDS. 

MANN’S 


BONE  CUTTER 

FOR 

Poultry  Food. 

has  taken  a  medal  at 
every  exhibition  awarding 
medals,  where  it  has  been 
shown,  and  a  First  Prize  or 
Diploma  at  every  Agricul¬ 
tural  Show  awarding  such, 
where  it  has  been  exhibited 
this  year. 

Diploma  awarded  by  the  Attleboro,  Mass.,  Agricul¬ 
tural  Association,  1889. 

BRONZE  MEDAL  and  Diploma  of  the  Indus¬ 
trial  Exhibition,  of  Toronto,  Canada,  1889. 

Certificate  of  Merit  by  the  Bay  State  Agricultural 
Society,  1889. 

BRONZE  MEDAL  and  Diploma  from  the  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  Charitable  Mechanics’  Association,  1890. 

BRONZE  MEDAL  and  Diploma  of  the  Indus¬ 
trial  Exhibition  Association,  Toronto,  Canada,  1890. 

SILVER  MEDAL  of  the  Industrial  Exhibition 
Association,  Toronto,  Canada,  1891. 

Diploma  of  Western  New  York  Agricultural  Society, 
Rochester,  1891. 

Diploma  at  Rhode  Island  State  Fair,  Prov.,  1892. 

•First  and  Second  Premium  at  the  Western  New 
York  Agricultural  Fair,  at  Rochester,  1892. 

First  Premium,  Oswego  Falls  (N.  Y.)  Agricultural 
Society,  1892. 

Diploma  at  Montreal  Exhibition  and  Fair,  Can..  1892. 

First  Prize,  N.  Y.  Agrl.  Society,  Syracuse,  1892. 

F'irst  Premium  at  N.  Y.  Interstate  Fair,  Elmira,  1892. 

First  Premium  and  Diploma  at  Douglas  County 
Agricultural  Society  Fair,  Omaha,  Neb.,  1892. 

At  the  Western  New  York  Fair,  where  THREE 
NEW  BONE  CUTTERS  were  exhibited  by  THREE 
DIFFERENT  MANUFACTURERS,  MANN'S  not  only 
took  the  FIRST  PRIZE,  but  SECOND  PRIZE  also 


be  earning  your  proper  share  of  the 
$10,000  worth  of  cash  and  other  valuable 
premiums  to  be  sent  to  subscribers  to 
The  Rural  New-Yorker.  We  can  and 
will  help  you  to  earn  a  good  winter  in¬ 
come  if  you  will  let  us. 

See  the  Premium  number,  and  send  for 
sample  copies  and  subscription  blanks, 
etc.  To-day  is  the  day  to  begin. 
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BUSINESS  BITS. 

The  Frank  B.  Barkley  Manufacturing  Co.,  formerly 
of  Cincinnati,  O.,  has  removed  to  Chicago,  where  it 
has  increased  facilities  for  Its  harness  and  buggy 
business. 

Nothing  Like  It.— To  Scott's  Hoof  Paste  Co.:  My 
valuable  Jersey  cow’s  bag  bad  been  caked  for  three 
days  when  I  applied  your  Arabian  Paste.  In  a  short 
time  large  drops  of  sweat  were  standing  on  the 
udder.  Two  applications  entirely  cured  her.  I  ap¬ 
preciate  Its  value.  Yours  respectfully, 

Henrietta,  N.  Y.  geo.  brown. 

The  Proper  Erection  op  a  Fence  has  as  much 
to  do  with  Its  durability  as  the  material  used.  By 
the  use  of  the  Independent  spring  tension  for  each 
wire,  and  the  twister  wheel  constructed  of  rollers, 
one  can  pass  splices  in  with  ease  and  build  a  wire  and 
picket  fence  in  a  very  durable  manner,  and  with 
scarcely  any  labor.  These  improvements  in  wire  and 
picket  fence  machines  are  embodied  in  the  Robinson 
Fence  Machine,  manufactured  by  the  Safety  Gate 
Co.,  of  Richmond,  lnd. 


vancing,  owing  to  the  fact  that  steamers  have  ceased 
running  because  of  the  ’ack  of  cargo.  Several  ex¬ 
porting  houses  In  Tagonrag,  Barbiansk  and  Marlon- 
pol  have  suspended.  Exporters  are  only  ordering 
cereals  for  the  purpose  of  storing  the  grain  In  ware¬ 
houses  until  there  is  a  rise  in  prices.  It  is  estimated 
tha  t  Odessa  holds  in  reserve  3,680,000  quintals,  Kher- 
ban  9, COO, 000  poods  and  Azof!  11,200,000  poods.  A  pood 
is  equivalent  to  36  American  pounds. 

Late  advices  from  Chicago  as  a  center  and  the 
tributary  great  corn  States,  show  that  continued  dry 
weather  has  hastened  the  maturity  of  corn  and  con¬ 
siderably  improved  the  crop,  though  the  general 
yield  is  spotted  and  uneven.  A  good  deal  which,  it 
wa  i  thought  would  never  mature,  has  turned  out  all 
right  The  crop  Is  now  made  and  has  nothing  to  fear 
from  frost.  The  seeding  of  winter  wheat  has  been 
as  a  rule,  greatly  delayed  by  the  dry  weather,  and 
the  prospect  now  Is  that  it  will  hardly  be  finished  any 
earlier  than  last  year.  It  is  believed  that  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Department  has  made  a  mistake  in  estimat¬ 
ing  the  corn  crop  so  early,  and  that  it  has  greatly 
overestimated  the  oat  crop. 

AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 

Colonel  Ham  of  Georgia  Is  stumping  Texas  for 
Governor  Hogg. 

An  epidemic  of  madness  has  seized  large  herds  of 
cattle  In  Gaines  Township,  la.,  and  many  have  died 
A  meeting  of  trotting  horse  drivers  was  held  at 
Lexington,  Ky„  the  other  night  for  the  purpose  of 
making  a  start  toward  forming  a  protective  drivers’ 
association 

There  was  a  monstrous  barbecue  on  the  Kansas 
City,  t.  Joe  and  Council  Bluffs  railroad ’the  other 
day,  12  miles  north  of  St  Joe.  Tramps  set  fire  to  a 
bridge,  a  stock  train  ran  into  it,  and  80  fat  cattle  were 
roasted  whole. 

The  Illinois  Grain  Elevator,  at  Chicago,  containing 
125,000  bushels  of  wheat,  collapsed  on  Saturday  even¬ 
ing:  5,000  bushels  of  grain  fell  into  the  river  and  the 
remainder  was  piled  up  on  the  track  of  the  railroad. 
Loss,  $25,000. 

For  several  days  at  the  end  of  last  week  and  be¬ 
ginning  of  this,  the  severest  storm  ever  known  on  the 
Union  Pacific  raged  at  Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  and  as  far 
west  as  Ogden,  U.  All  railroads  were  blocked,  the 
cuts  being  filled  with  snow,  which  in  some  places 
was  piled  up  18  feet.  The  snow  was  five  feet  deep 
on  the  level  at  Laramie.  Thousands  of  dollars’ 
worth  of  cattle  are  known  to  have  perished. 

The  Canadian  sugar  refiners  are  about  to  enter 
into  a  combination  after  the  lines  of  the  Sugar  Trust 
in  the  States.  The  combination  is  to  tlx  all  prices, 
and  dealers  selling  at  these  prices  will,  upon  making 
affidavit  to  that  effect,  be  allowed  one-eighth  of  a 
cent  a  pound  rebate,  which  is  supposed  to  be  the 
profit  of  the  retailer.  The  probability  is  that  the 
new  system  will  go  Into  effect  at  once. 

Once  more  there’s  a  car  famine  in  the  West.  The 
loudest  complaints  this  year  come  from  Iowa.  The 
railways  are  besieged  by  applications  for  rolling 
stock  and  the  demurrage  regulations  are  being 
strictly  enforced,  so  that  the  cars  may  be  promptly 
unloaded.  The  transportation  of  the  Immense 
grain;crops  is  what  causes  the  shortage  of  cars.  No 
relief  can  be  expected  for  at  least  two  months,  or 
until  the  bulk  of  the  grain  has  been  delivered. 

The  imports  of  cattle  from  Canada  last  year,  end¬ 
ing  December,  1891,  into  Great  Britain  were  101,289, 
and  the  value  was  $8,623,202.  The  oxen,  bulls  and 
cows  averaged  $81.40  each  at  ihe  landing  ports. 
Freight,  including  landing  charges,  cost  about  $28 
per  head.  If  the  farmers  of  Canada  cannot  make  a 
profit  in  fattening  steers  and  selling  them  at  $53.40  on 
the  average  each,  they  have  only  one  alternative— 
they  must  reduce  the  cost. 

The  American  legation  in  London  warns  the  cred¬ 
ulous  American  public  against  another  British  real 
estate  swindle  by  the  alleged  existence  ofwlitch  shys¬ 
ter  lawyers  and  rascally  agents  have  been  trying  to 
scoop  money  out  of  the  pockets  of  American  dupes 
who  might  believe  they  were  among  the  “heirs.” 
This  is  the  bogus  Jennens  estate.  The  Rural  has 
several  times  exposed  this  fraud,  and  Vice-Chan¬ 
cellor  Malins  the  other  day  gave  it  a  death  blow. 

(Continued  on  next  page. ) 


ket.  10,000  sacks  more  sold 
in  1891  than  in  1890. 

Francis  D.  Moulton  &  Co., 

Agents  United  States  and  Canada, 

No.  29  Broadway,  New  York. 


THE  3DAIIIY. 


DON’T  YOU  NEED  A 

“ BABY” 

Cream  Separator? 


tionately  oftener.  Its  use  means  more  butter,  better 
butter,  better  satisfaction,  and  a  material  saving  of 
time,  labor,  ice  and  general  expense. 

Send  for  “EDUCATION”  BABY  CIRCULAR, 
giving  actual  experience  of  well-known  users  in  all 
sections  and  under  all  sorts  of  conditions  It  speaks 
for  itself.  Address,  for  any  desired  particulars, 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  GO., 

74  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York. 


iiiri  1  m a  r h T  Knds'  Water' Gas ■ 0 

UU  Jm  B  B  I"  HUIl  I  Mining,  Ditching,  Pumpin 

■  ■  ■_  I  I  Wind  and  Steczm:  Heating  Boilers,  &c.  VJ 

■  ■  ™  ™  ■■{’“if  y°u  t0.  senri  25c-  for  Encyclopedia, 
150°  Engravings.  The  American  Well  Works,  Aurora  II 
also,  Chicago,  Ill.;  Dallas,  Tex.;  Sydney,  N  S  V\ 


•Note  Above. 

Illustrated  catalogue  sent  free  if  you  name  this 
paper. 

F.  W.  MANN,  Mnfr. ,  Milford,  Mass. 


9  CORDS  IN  10  HOURS. 

**? htr 


BY  ONE  MAH. 

Bend  rorfree  illustrated  catalogue,  showfnpr  testlmonlala 
from  thousands  who  have  sawed  from  Z>  to  J)  cords  d all  v. 
It  saws  down  trees,  folds  like  a  pocket-knife,  weighs  only 
41  Jbs.,  easily  carried  on  shoulder.  One  man  can  saw  more 
timber  with  it  than  two  men  with  a  cross-cut  saw.  57,000  ia 
use.  We  also  make  larger  sized  machine  to  carry  7  foott 
£?r»..FJEsti>ftrder  SCCUJ'es  the  agency.  FOLDING  SAWIN9 
MACHINE  CO.)  241  to  249  So.  JefTeraon  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


SAVE  MONEY 

*100  Top  Buggy,  <*55.00 
<*125  Top  Phaeton,  <*73.50 
*75  Spring  Wagon,  <*44.00 
•50  Koad  Wagon,  <*29.00 
*15  Road  Cart,  -  *9.00 

*7.50  Single  Harness.  *4.25 
*25  Double  Harness,  *  1 4.50 
*5  MorganTree Saddle  *2.25 
*16.50  Texas  Saddle,  *9.25  , 

ALL  GOODS  FULLY  WARRANTED  and  shipped  any¬ 
where  to  anyone  at  WHOLESALE  prices  with  privilege 
of  examination.  Send  at  once  for  illustrated  catalogue 
FREE.  Address  CASH  BUYER’S  UNION, 

158  W.  Van  Bureu  St.  It  56,  Chicago, IU. 


NOT  A  CENT 

Until  after  full  examina¬ 
tion.  The  grandest  offer 
ever  made.  The  finest 
watch  ever  advertised  by 
any  firm  in  the  world. 
Solid  gold  stiffened  cases, 
.  tjwri  __  made  by  a  new  process, 

guaranteed  for  20  yea  i  s 
&  or  money  refunded. 

^  Goods  cannot  be  had 
l  elsewhere.  Beware  of 
limitations.  Cutthls 
\  out  and  send  it  to  us 
with  your  fall  name 
and  address  and  tills 
llwatch  will  be  sent  to 
(your  nearest  express 
^packaged  in  an  ele- 
Jgant  plush  ease  You 
rexamme  it  at  the  ex- 
/  press  office  and  if  sat¬ 
isfactory  the  agent  will 
Sell  it  to  you  for  #13.85, 
a  y  ~  witli  the  understanding 

that  if  you  can  buy  the 
KV  same  grade  of  watch  else¬ 

where  for  less  than  #40 
your  monev will  be  refunded. 
FREE,  If  von  will  forward  cash.  $13.8.5,  direct  to  us 
with  your  order,  we  will  send  you  free  a  warranted  10 
year  gold  chain.  As  to  our  reliability,  ask  any  whole¬ 
sale  jeweller  or  hank  in  Boston.  Address  at  once.  Tills 
offer  will  not  be  made  again.  Both  ladies’  and  gents’  sizes. 

KEENE’S  MAMMOTH  WATCH  HOUSE, 

1301  Washington  St.,  Dept  36 Boston,  Mass. 


Farmers  YOUR  Produce 

To  F.  I.  SAGE  &  SON,  183  Reade  St.,  N.  Y., 
Receivers  of  all  kinds  of  Country  Produce  in¬ 
cluding  Game,  Live  and  Dressed  Poultry  aud  Dressed 
Calves.  Specialties— Berries,  Grapes,  Apples,  Pears 
Honey,  Onions  aud  Potatoes.  Correspondence  and 
Consignments  solicited.  Stencils  furnished.  Ref¬ 
erence:  Dun’s  or  Bradstreet’s  Commercial  Reports 
to  be  found  at  any  bank. 


Produce  Commission  House, 

Established  1865.  Consignments  Solicited. 


lOO  Park  Place.  New  York. 

Shippers  desiring  to  favor  us  will  be  furnis 
stencils,  shipping  cards,  etc.,  on  application.  Proa 
n*ss  guaranteed. 

Fruits,  Vegetables,  Poultry,  Game,  eti 

Frost’s  list  of  •  eliable  merchants  in  New  Tori 
au  indispensable  guide  for  persons  at  a  distance  ti 
ing  in  New  York.  Send  stamp.  References:  Irv 
National  Bank,  N.  Y..  and  Rural  New  Yorker 


RPATTY  pianos>  Organs,  *33  up.  Want  agts, 
DLUI  I  I  Cat’lg  free.  Dan’lF.Beatty,Wash’ton,N.J. 


0ATENTC  trade-marks,  caveats, 
r  A  I  bll  I  O  OR  NO  FEE, 

Send  model  or  sketch  for  free  advice  as  to  patent¬ 
ability.  Full  information  in  my  50-page  book,  FREE 
Address  8 AML.  C.  FITZGERALD,  Atty., 
1003  F  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 


C  ft  D  CASE  — Choice  Orange  County  Dairy 
FUH  vNLl,  Farm  190  acres.  48  miles  from 
New  York;  1  mile  from  an  Erie  Railroad  main  line 
station.  It  keeps  50  head  of  stock.  Buildings  ample 
and  supplied  with  flowing  spring  water.  Price 
$10,000.  Terms  easy.  A.  Y.  BOAK,  Middletown,  N.Y 


FOR  SALE. 

“Acme”  Kerosene  Engine,  Four  H.  P.,  made  by 
Rochester  Machine  Tool  Works;  in  good  order  One 
No.  3.  Apbletou  Mfg.  Co.  Prize  Pulley  Mill;  one  Cy¬ 
clone  Corn  and  Cob  Crusher,  same  make.  $275  for 
the  lot,  F.  O.  B.,  Asheville,  N.  C. 

E.  D.  HEINEMANN,  Asheville,  N.  C. 


EDWIN  A.  BROWN, 

178  Reade  St.,  New  York.  Poultry,  Game  and  Eggs, 
Fruit  and  Vegetables.  Account  Sales  Rendered 
Dally.  Reference,  Irving  National  Bank, 
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AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 

( Continued. ) 

The  famous  trotter  Allerton  now  drags  a  cart. 

The  yearling  pacing  record  is  held  bv  Belle  Action 

-2:21  4. 

Ireland  is  enriched  by  about  a  million  more  sheep 
than  in  1889. 

There  will  probably  be  no  fat  stock  show  in  Chi¬ 
cago  this  year. 

Sheep  have  brought  lower  prices  at  the  English 
“  fairs  ”  this  year  than  last 

While  trying  to  beat  her  record  of  2:04,  at  Nashville 
the  other  day,  Nancy  Hanks  scored  2:05. 

The  highest  jump  ever  made  by  a  French  horse 
was  78  inches.  An  American  has  gone  five  inches 
higher. 

Bisson’s  Belle,  the  famous  Jersey,  brought  $1,000  at 
auction  the  other  day  at  W.  J.  Webster's  sale,  at 
Columbia,  Tenn. 

The  average  weight  of  the  hogs  received  at  Kansas 
City  Stockyards  for  September  was  202  pounds— ex¬ 
actly  the  same  as  during  September  of  1S91. 

The  sales  of  wool  at  Boston  Philadelphia  and  Chi¬ 
cago  have  been  between  45  and  50  million  pounds 
more  during  the  present  than  the  last  season. 

The  other  day  the  County  Commissioners  of  Car¬ 
bon  Countv,  Pa.,  sold  10,000  acres  of  unredeemed 
mountain  land,  some  for  less  than  three  cents  an 
acre. 

Texas  boasts  of  an  abundance  of  grass  but  mourns 
a  scarcity  of  cattle.  Too  many  cows  have  lately  been 
sold  off,  and  steers  can  hardly  replace  them  as  stock 
breeders. 

During  the  summer  pork-packing  season,  now 
about  over,  7.165.000  porkers  have  been  disposed  of— 
an  Increase  of  1,305,000  over  the  number  at  the  same 
time  last  year. 

The  asparagus  crop  has  been  so  large,  the  past  sea¬ 
son  in  Brunswick,  Germany,  that  in  many  villages,  it 
wouldn't  bring  a  cent  a  pound,  and  was  liberally 
fed  to  cows  and  sheep. 

Professor  James  Fletcher,  the  Dominion  Entomolo¬ 
gist,  has  prepared  an  instructive  bulletin  on  the  cat¬ 
tle  horn  fly,  which  has  In  many  parts  of  Ontario 
caused  some  trouble  and  a  great  deal  of  alarm  this 
year. 

The  Director  of  the  United  States  Gypsy  Moth 
Commission  says  that  he  has  visited  all  points  where 
the  pest  was  reported  to  exist,  except  one  place  in 
Virginia,  and  that  nowhere,  outside  the  infected  dis¬ 
trict  in  Massachusetts,  has  he  found  it.  In  several 
places  where  it  appeared  last  spring  no  signs  of  It 
exist  this  fall. 

It  is  proposed  to  Introduce  the  kangaroo  of  Austra¬ 
lia  into  North  America  as  a  substitute  for  the  ex¬ 
tinct,  or  all  but  extinct,  bison.  Parts  of  the  country, 
especially  in  the  West,  unsuited  for  cultivation  or 
other  stock,  might,  it  is  thought,  be  used  in  breeding 
kangaroos,  which  afford  not  only  good  sport,  but 
"  flesh,  fur  and  footwear.” 

In  the  Sante  F6  district,  New  Mexico,  there  are 
1 1.000,000  acres  open  to  settlement.  During  the  past 
year  408,932  acres  have  been  taken  up,  principally 
under  the  homestead  and  desert  land  laws.  Many 
irrigating  companies  have  lately  been  incorporated, 
nnd  great  advances  have  been  made  in  agriculture 
and  horticulture— for  such  an  arid  State.  Cattle 
raising  hasn't  paid  recently,  sheep  raising  has. 


FARMERS'  INSTITUTES. 

The  following  places  and  dates  for  farmers’  insti¬ 
tutes,  under  the  direction  of  the  New  York  State 
Agricultural  Society,  are  announced: 

Place.  County.  Date. 

Mlllbrook .  Duchess .  Nov.  9,10 

Tthinebeck .  Duchess .  Nov.  11,12 

Highland .  Ulster .  Nov.  14,15 

Rexford  Flats .  Saratoga .  Nov.  15, 16 

Clarksvilie .  Albany .  Nov.  17. 18 

Yorktown  Heights .  Westchester....  Nov.  17, 18 

Vernon .  Oneida .  Nov.  21 

Poland .  Herkimer .  Nov.  21 

Trenton .  Oneda .  Nov.  22 

Fayetteville .  Onondaga .  Nov.  22 


Deptford,  on  the  outskirts  of  London,  along  the 
Thames,  is  one  of  the  English  ports  at  which  can  be 
landed  American  live  cattle  to  bo  necessarily  slaugh¬ 
tered  10  days  after  debarkation.  A  cargo  was  landed 
on  October  7  and  among  those  slaughtered  on  October 
13  wis  one  beast  which  the  veterinarians  found 
badly  affected  with  contagious  pleuro-pneumonla, 
Since  the  establishment  of  the  embargo  on  American 
cattle  in  1578,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at 
Washington  has  employed  an  expert  American 
veterinarian  at  each  of  the  ports  designated  for  the 
landing  of  American  cattle,  to  act  as  a  check  cn  the 
mistakes  and  exaggerations  of  local  veterinarians, 
and  the  lungs  of  the  diseased  animal  were  turned 
over  to  the  American  veterinarian  at  Deptford  lo  to 
forwarded  to  Washington  as  the  best  evidence  that 
pleuro-pneumonia  contagiosa  is  not  yet  extinct  in  the 
United  States,  in  spite  of  the  recent  official  procla¬ 
mation  of  Secretary  Rusk  to  the  contrary.  English 
cattle  breeders  and  owners  are  bitterly  opposed  to 
the  free  Importation  of  live  cattle  from  this  country 
ascertain  to  still  further  injure  the  already  almost 
rulnoui  condition  of  native  cattle  owners.  Among 
these  there  is  a  general  impression  that  Secretary 
Rusk’s  late  proclamation  was  a  preliminary  to 
official  pressure  by  our  Government  upon  that  of 
England  for  the  entire  removal  of  the  embargo,  and 
accordingly  they  are  jubilant  at  the  recent  alleged 
discovery,  as  disproving  the  truth  of  the  Secretary's 
statement.  Indeed  some  of  the  hostile  English  papers 
assert  that  any  efforts  to  even  modify  the  present 
restrictions  would  bo  unworthy  of  attention  for 
years.  Even  if  the  reported  case  of  the  disease  turns 
out  to  be  genuine,  the  English  comments  on  it  grossly 
exaggerate  its  importance.  There  is  on  record  in 
Engl  nd  a  case  in  which  contagious  pleuro-pneu- 
monia  remained  latent  in  an  animal  over  six  months. 
Though  the  case  stands  alone  and  exceptional,  it’s 
possible  that  the  above  instance  is  a  duplicate.  As 
the  losses  to  American  cattle  owners  due  to  the  Eng¬ 
lish  embargo  on  the  free  importation  of  their  stock 
amounts  to  several  million  dollars  a  year.it  is  im¬ 
portant  that  its  removal  Bhould  not  be  delayed  on 
any  flimsy  pretext. 


What  Is  Compound  Oxygen? 

A  modern  medical  agent  with  air  for  its  base.  This 
is  greatly  enriched  with  Oxygen,  the  life-giving  and 
sustaining  element  of  air.  Then  the  whole  is  magnet¬ 
ized.  Finally  these  subtle  elements  are  so  combined 
and  confined  that  they  may  be  transported  and  re¬ 
leased  at  will. 

Now  what  will  this  do?  In  the  light  of  23  years  of 
wide  and  widening  experience,  we  say  briefly— relieve 
and  cure  an  Incredible  number  of  physical  ills.  Colds, 
Catarrh  and  Consumption:  Asthma,  Neuralgia  and 
Rheumatism;  Dyspepsia,  Debility  and  Nervous  Pros¬ 
tration  are  among  the  more  numerous  and  important 

Over  CO, 000  carefully  recorded  cases  are  in  our  office 
and  at  your  disposal,  or  a  book  of  200  pages  Is  yours 
for  the  asking. 

We  have  proof  for  those  who  doubt,  and  relief  for 
those  who  suffer.  Will  you  have  it?  Address  Drs. 
ST  A  it  SB  Y  &  Paten,  1529  Arch  street,  Philadelphia, 
o- Chicago,  San  Francisco.  New  York,  and  Toronto. 
Ont.— Adv. 


BEANS  AND  PEAS 

Marrow,  choice,  1892 .  .. 

Marrow,  cnolce,  1891 . 

Mediums,  choice,  1891 . 

Pea,  choice,  1891 . 

White  Kidney,  choice,  1891 . 

Red  Kidney,  choice,  1891 ...  . 

Yellow  Eye,  choice,  1891...: . 

Black  Turtle  Soup,  choice,  1891 . 

Lima  beans,  California  (60)  lbs.).... 

Foreign  medium,  1891 . 

Green  peas,  1892,  bbls.,  per  bush . 

Green  peas,  1892,  bags,  per  bush . 

BUTTER 
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STATE  AND  PENN. 

Creamery,  Pails,  extra . 

Half  firkin  tubs — 

Fresh  extras . 

Firsts  . 

Seconds . 

Welsh  tubs— 

Fresh  extras . 

Firsts  . 

Seconds . 

Creamery—  WESTERN. 

Elgin  extras . 

Other  Western  extras . 

Firsts  . 

Seconds  . 

Thirds . 

Imitation  creamery— 

Firsts  . 

Seconds . . . 

Thirds . 

Dairy  firsts . 

Seconds  . 

Factory  fresh,  extra . 

Firsts  . 

Seconds  . 

Fourths  to  thirds . 

Rolls . 
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CHEESE. 


State  factory,  lull  cream— 

B’lne . 

White,  fine . 

Good  to  choice . 

Common  to  fair .  ...  . 

Part  Skims  Chenango  Co  ,  etc.,  choice 

eolored . 

Part  skims  prime . 

Part  skims,  fair  to  good . 

Part  skims,  common . 

Full  skims .  . 


10«@10% 
10%©- 
9  @  9M 
7M@  9 

7  @— 

5  @  54 
3&@  4)4 
24®  3 
.  1  @  2 


DOMESTIC  NUTS. 

Chestnuts,  N’n,  per  bushel  (60  lbs) . 3  00@8  50 

S’n,  per  bushel  (60  lbs) . 3  00@3  50 

Hickory  huts,  new,  per  bushel  (50  lbs) . 1  75@2  GO 

FRUITS— GREEN. 

Apples,  Gravenstein,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 3  00@3  50 

Strawberry  Pippin,  per  bbl . 2  50@3  50 

King,  fair  to  fancy,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 2  25@3  00 

Baldwin,  prime,  per  d.  h.  bbl .  1  50@2  00 

Baldwin,  per  small  bbl . 1  00@1  50 

20  Oz,  per  d.  h.  bbl .  2  2533  00 

M.  Blush,  d.  h..  per  bbl . 2  2533  00 

Fall  Pippin,  per  d-h’d  bbl . 2  25@2  75 

Greening,  per  d.  h.  d,  bbl . 2  00@2  50 

Greening,  per  small  bbl . 1  5I)@2  00 

Culvert,  etc.,  per  bbl . 2  00 <12  50 

N.  Spy,  prime,  per  bbl . 1  (0@2  25 

Spy,  per  small  bbl . I  (0@1  50 

Spitz,  prime,  per  bbl .  . 1  60@2  00 

Common,  per  bbl .  60  31  00 

Pears,  Boston  mixed  sorts,  per  busiu  box..l  5U@2  50 

Seckel,  prime,  per  bLl . 0  00@7  00 

Seckel,  poor  to  good,  per  bbl  . 3  0  )@5  00 

Seckel,  per  keg . . . 2  (.033  50 

Beurre  Bose,  per  bbl . 5  0037  00 

Beurre  Clalrgeau,  per  bbl . 5  (036  00 

Beurre  d‘ Anjou,  per  bbl . 3  50@4  50 

Louise  Bonne,  per  bbl . 3  60@4  50 

Duchess,  per  bbl . 3  00@4  50 

Keiffer,  per  bb . 1 . 2  6033  25 

Common  cooking  kinds,  per  bbl .  2  0C@2  50 

Quinces,  good  to  prime,  per  bbl . 2  50@3  00 

Poor  to  fair,  per  bbl  . I  25@2  25 

Grapes.  Up-River  Concord,  per  .  ,1b .  24®  3 

Up-River  I’ocklinglon,  per  lb .  33  4 

Up-River  Niagara,  per  lb .  3@  4 

State  Del.,  per  5  ib.  basket .  13®  16 

State  Del.,  per  10  lb  basket .  20®  26 

State  Niagara,  per  5  lb  basket .  10®  15 

State  Concord  per  5  ib  basket .  103  12 

State  Concord,  per  10  Jb  basket .  17®  19 

State  Catawba,  per  5  lb  basket .  11®  13 

WINE  GRAPES. 

Niagara,  State  in  trays,  per  lb .  2  @  2)4 

Concord,  Slate  In  trays,  per  ib .  1)4®  2 

Concord,  Up-R.  in  bbls,  per  lb .  1 

Cranberries,  fancy  Belle,  etc.,  per  bbl . 6  50@7  00 

Fancy  Early  Black,  per  bbl . 6  0d®6  25 

Cape  Cod,  good  to  prime,  per  bbl . 5  00®6  00 

Cape  Cod,  poor,  per  bbl . 4  0034  50 

Cape  Cod,  fancy,  per  crate . 2  00@- 

Cape  Cod,  good  to  prime,  per  crate . 1  02@1  87 

Jersey,  poor  to  prime,  perorate . 1  25@1  62 

HONEY. 

White  clover,  1  lb.  bxs.,  per  lb . 13 

2  lb.  bxes.,  per  lb . 12 

Poor,  per  lb . 

Buckwheat,  1  lb.  bxs.,  per  lb .  11 

Buckwheat,  2  lb.  bxs.,  per  lb . 

Extracted,  per  lb . 

Extracted  Southern,  per  gallon . 65 

POULTRY— DRESSED. 

Turkeys,  spring,  per  lb . 14 

Old  mixed  weights,  prime . 14 

Phila.  chick’s,  3  to  34  lbs  to  pair,  per  lb . 16 

Chickens,  mixed  weights,  per  lb . 12 

Western  chick’s,  dry  picked  choice,  per  lb  ..10 

Chickens,  dry  picked  lair .  8 

Chick’s  scalded,  choice,  per  lb . 

Chick’s  scalded,  fair  to  good,  per  lb... 

Chickens,  inferior . 

Fowls,  Western  prime  dry  pieked . 

Western  prime,  scalded  . . 

Western,  poer  to  fair .  6 

Old  Roosters . . . 

Spring  Ducks,  per  lb,  Long  Island . 

Eastern,  per  lb . 

Jersey  and  Up-River,  per  lb . . . 14 

Old  ducks,  Jersey  and  Up-River,  per  lb...  .10 

Spring  ducks.  Western,  per  lb .  6 

Old  ducks,  Western . 

Spring  geese,  Eastern,  per  lb . 

Tame  squabs,  white,  per  doz . 3  25@3  50 

Dark  and  poor,  per  doz  . . . 2  25®2  50 
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HOPS. 

N.  Y.  State,  1892,  choice . . . 

Fair  to  prime . 

Common . 22 

N,  Y.  State,  1891,  choice .  . 

Good  to  prime . 18 

Old  olds .  5 

California,  1892  . 21 

California,  1891 . 

Pacific  Coast,  old  olds .  5 

Bavarian . 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  1,  per  100'lbs . . . 

No.  2,  per  100  lbs . 70 

Shipping,  per  100  lbs . 60  @ 

Clover,  mixed,  per  100  lbs . 

Clover,  per  100  lbs . 

Hay,  salt,  per  100  lbs . . 

Straw,  Long  Rye,  per  100  lbs . 

Straw,  Short  Rye,  per  100  lbs . 40 

Straw,  Oat,  per  100  lbs . 40 

Straw,  Wheat,  per  100  lbs . 

POULTRY — LIVE. 

Spring  chickens,  local,  per  lb .  9 

Western,  per  Ib .  8)4® 

Southern,  per  lb .  8  ~ 

Fowls,  Jersey,  State  and  Penn.,  per  lb. 

Western,  per  lb .  9 

S’n  and  So’western,  per  lb .  9 

Roosters,  mixed,  per  lb .  54 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb .  .  8 

Ducks,  N.  Y.,  N.  J.  &  Pa.,  per  pair  .. 

Western,  per  pair . . 

Southern,  per  pair . 

Geese,  Western,  ner  pair . 1  25 

S’n  and  Southwest’n.  per  pair .  1  25 

Live,  pigeons,  per  pair . 

POTATOES. 

Long  Island  In  bulk . 1  T5@  2  25 

Jersey,  Pnme . 1  75®  2  00 

Sweet,  Southern  yellow,  per  bbl  . 1  75®  2  00 

Jersey . 2  62©  2  7f 

VEGETABLES. 

Cabbage,  L.  I.  and  J'y  Flat  Dutch  per  100.  4  00®  6  (6 

Cauliflower,  fancy,  per  bbl .  1  25®  1  50 

Poor  to  good,  per  bbl .  50®  I  00 

Celery,  fancy  Mich.,  per  doz.  roots .  35®  60 

State  and  Western,  poor  to  good .  10®  25 

Lima  beans,  Jersey  flat,  per  bag . 1  25®  1  50 

Potato  Jersey,  per  bag .  1  50®  2  00 

Onions,  Conn,  white,  per  bbl .  2  50®  3  50 

Conn,  yellow,  per  bbl .  2  25®  2  50 

Conn  red,  per  bbl .  2  00®  2  25 

State  and  Western  yellow,  per  bbl .  2  00©  2  60 

Orange  Co.  red,  per  bbl .  1  50®  2  25 

Orange  Co.  yellow,  per  bbl .  1  75©  2  25 

Peppers,  near-by,  per  bbl .  40®  60 

Pumpkins,  L.  I.  and  Jersey,  per  bbl .  50®  75 

Squash,  Hubbard,  per  bbl .  1  50© - 

Marrow,  per  bbl  .  1  00©  -  — 

Tomatoes.  Jersey,  per  box .  30©  50 

Turnips.  L.  I.  &  Jersey  Russia,  per  bbl....  75©  86 

BRAN,  MIDDLINGS,  ETC. 

The  following  quotations  are  for  carload  lots  at 
Buffalo.  For  other  points,  delivered,  add  the  follow¬ 
ing  sums  per  ton : 

Bulk 

Boston  .  2  40 

New  York .  2  00 

Albany .  1  80 

Philadelphia  .  1  60 

Baltimore .  1  40 

Syracuse .  1  00 

Utica .  1  50 


,.85 

@ 

— 

.70 

@ 

80 

..60 

@ 

65 

.60 

@ 

70 

@ 

— 

..50 

@ 

— 

.50 

@ 

60 

.40 

@ 

50 

.40 

@ 

50 

.40 

@ 

— 

9 

@ 

_ 

94® 

9 

8 

@ 

9 

9 

@ 

10 

9 

@ 

— 

9 

@ 

— 

54  @ 

— 

8 

@ 

10 

60 

@ 

80 

60 

@ 

76 

50 

@ 

60 

25 

@1 

50 

25 

@ 

— 

30 

@ 

40 

.1 

75@  2  25 

..1 

75® 

2  00 

..1 

75®  2  00 

..2 

62© 

2  75 

).  4  00®  6  (6 

..  1 

25®  1  60 

Sacked. 
2  40 
2  00 
1  80 
1  f’4) 

1  40 
1  00 
1  50 


1001b. 

Bulk. 

Skd. 

Sks. 

Bran,  Clean  Spring  Wheat,  per  ton 

14 

to 

13 

60 

It  35 

Fancy  Coarse,  ” 

14 

25 

13 

85 

I  t  6,0 

Whiter  Wheat,  “ 

It 

35 

14 

60 

15  60 

Winter  Coarse,  “ 

14 

60 

15 

50 

Mixed  Feed,  Winter  Wheat,  “ 

11 

35 

15 

35 

15  60 

Middlings,  Common  Coarse,  “ 

14 

6,0 

14 

6,0 

15  6,0 

Choice  Coarse,  “ 

11 

60 

14 

60 

15  10 

Fine.  “ 

15 

60 

14 

6,0 

1  ,  10 

Choice  Fine  “ 

15 

6,0 

16 

35 

Fine  White,  “ 

17 

60 

17 

85 

Rye  Feed . . . 

,  15 

35 

15 

85 

Hominy  Feed .  17  10 

Meal . 

Malt  Sprouts  (Kiln) .  14  00 

Fine  White  Middlings,  Snow  One..  18  35 

Two .  17  85 

Fancy,  Two .  . 

Bariev  Screenings,  good  quality...  10  10 

Feed  Barley,  per  bushel .  44 

MILK. 

The  total  daily  supply  for  the  week  has  been  19,158 
cans  of  milk,  140  cans  of  condensed  milk  and  ill  cans 
of  cream.  The  average  price  paid  for  the  surplus 
on  the  platform  has  been  $1.00  a  can  of  40  quarts. 


THE  DEMAND 

has  been  so  great  for  Buffalo  Glu¬ 
ten  Feed  that  the  capacity  for  its 
manufacture  has  been  more  than 
doubled.  W e  are  now  pleased  to  re¬ 
port  that  we  can  supply  any  reas¬ 
onable  calls.  It  is  peculiarly 
adapted  for  feed  for  milch  cows; 
the  price  is  now  as  low  as  that  of 
corn  meal,  while  its  value  is  much 
greater.  The  following  is  one  of 
many  letters  received  : 

EAST  AMHERST, 
MASS. 

September  29,  1891. 

This  is  to  certify  that  I  have 
been  making  some  tests  with 
Buffalo  Gluten  Feed. 

I  took  two  cows  from  my  herd 
and  fed  for  one  week  as  follows  : 
200  lbs.  of  fine  ground  Corn  Meal, 
100  lbs.  fine  ground  Cotton-seed 
Meal,  and  100  lbs.  fine  ground 
Old  Process  Linseed  Meal,  well 
mixed,  and  fed  4  1-2  lbs.  to  a  feed 
twice  a  day. 

The  next  week  I  fed  4  1-2  lbs. 

to  a  feed  twice  a  day  of . 

Gluten  Meal,  and  found  they 
gained  in  milk  from  1  1-2  to  2 
quarts  a  day. 

The  next  week  I  fed  4  1-2  lbs. 
of  Buffalo  Gluten  Feed,  which 
was  about  one-half  more  in  bulk, 
and  found  they  gained  from  1  to 
1  1-2  quarts  more  than  on  the 
. Gluten  Meal. 

I  think  Buffalo  Gluten  Feed  is 
the  best  feed  for  the  money  of 
anything  I  have  tried  as  yet. 

Yours,  GEO.  AY.  FITCH. 

Wo  don’t  offer  to  sell  you  this  feed  direct,  as  it  la 
sold  through  dealers;  but  If  no  dealer  In  your  Im¬ 
mediate  section  handles  It,  writo  to  W.  P.  RICH¬ 
ARDSON,  Goshen,  N.  Y.,  or  SWAKTLEY  BROS., 
North  Wales,  Pa.,  or  C.  DOUGLAS  &  SON,  Roches¬ 
ter,  N.  Y.,  or  CHAS.  M.  COX,  Boston,  Mass.,  and  we 
will  see  that  you  are  supplied. 


Is  unequaled  for  house,  barn,  factory  or  outbuildings, 
and  costs  half  the  price  of  shingles  tin  or  iron. 

It  Is  ready  for  use  and  easily  applied  by  any  one. 

FOR  SHED  OR  HEN  HOUSE. 

On  steep  or  flat  surfaco.  Excellent  roof,  complete 
$2.00  Per  100  square  feet.  $2.00 

Send  stamp  for  sample  and  state  size  of  roof. 

IND.  PAINT  AND  ROOFING  CO.,  4 


OLD  ROOFS. 

Protect  your  Buildings  with  Slato  Roofing  Paint, 
which  neither  cracks  In  winter  nor  rums  In  summer. 
Old  shingle  roofs  can  be  painted,  looking  much  bet¬ 
ter,  and  lasting  longer  than  new  shingles  without  tlio 
paint  for  one-fourth  the  cost  of  ro-shingllng.  On  de¬ 
cayed  shingles  it  Alls  up  tho  holes  and  pores,  and  gives 
a  new  substantial  roof  thnt  lasts  for  years.  Curled 
or  warped  shingles  It  brings  to  their  places  end  I  cops 
them  there.  Slate  paint  requires  no  heating,  Is  ap¬ 
plied  with  a  brush,  and  very  ornamental.  Bo  suro 
you  obtain  our  genuine  article,  which  Is  chocolate  color. 

ON  TIN  OR  IRON  ROOFS 

It  Is  acknowledged  tho  best  paint  In  tho  market  for 
durability.  It  has  a  heavy  body;  Is  easily  applied ; 
expands  by  heat,  contracts  by  cold,  and  never  cracks 
nor  scales.  Ono  coat  Is  equal  to  4  of  any  other  paint. 
Buildings  covered  with  felt  can  bo  made  watertight 
at  small  expense,  and  preserved  for  years. 

CORRESPONDENCE  INVITED. 

i  WEST  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORE. 


BOWSHER’S 

FEED  MILLS 

(Sold  with  or  without  Elevator.) 

Crush  cob  and  grind  all  kinds  of 
grain.  Conical  shaped  grinders.  An 
entire  departure  from  all  other  mills. 
Lightest  running,  strongest  and  hand¬ 
iest  made.  Three  sizes:  2  to  6,  0  to  8,  8 
to  12  h.  p.  Capacities  from  5  to  60 
bushels.  Send  for  circular. 

E.  L.  BOWSHER,  South  Bend,  Ind. 


Rollers  Farm,  Lawn  and  Road. 

Farm  and  Contractors’  Cart. 
Something  new!  Combination 
Fruit,  Step  and  Extension 
Ladder. 

Circulars  on  application. 
JOHN  W.  DOUGLAS3,  57  Beekman  St.,  New  York. 


^  ^ShotGuri 


Revolvers, 
"  Rifles, 

^  Etc. 

Address  ^ 

_  i  stamp  ^w^aS^Great  Western*’ 
for  Price  List.  G  unWork.*,  PItUbuxgh.riT" 


REHNAXTS  for  CRAZY  PATCH,  arge  pkg. 
pretty  pieces  10c;  25Skeins  EM  It.  SI  UK  20c ; 
Box  ■  PRUNE  25c  ;  CRAZY  STITCHE8  with 
order.  Ladies’  abt  Co.  ,  B.  961,st.  Louis. 


ALMANACS  WANTED 


1810.  State  condition  and  price. 

H.  J.  GALPIN,  Oxford,  N.  Y. 


Send  mo  your  address  for  something  new. 

II.  R.  VAN  EPS,  Peoria,  III 


rnn  osar  Highly  Improved  Virginia  farm,  200 
run  OnLLa  acres.  Adjoins  nice  village:  loOacres 
In  high  state  of  cultivation;  50  acres  heavy  timber. 
Entire  farm  fenced  and  divided  into  many  fields; 
running  water  In  each:  land  all  smooth  and  level. 
Fine  orchard,  nice  residence,  11  rooms;  new  stock 
barns;  wind  mill;  and  many  other  farm  buildings. 
Best  neighborhood;  many  Northern  people;  every¬ 
thing  la  perfect  order.  Price,  84,000.  Easy  terms. 

W.  G.  STEVENS,  Houston,  Va. 


DIXONS  SSLSCA  GRAPHITE  PAINT 


Water  will  run  from  it  pure  and  clean.  It  covers  double 
'she  surface  at  any  other  paint,  and  will  last /on*  or  JlvQ 
limes  longer.  Equally  useful  for  any  iron  work.  Bend  fa 
circulars.  Job.  dxxon  Crucible  Co.,  Jersey  Clty„N,  J 


f**«*»»«**»««****»***»e*o*o*«*»e»t . 

RIPANS  TABULES  regulate! 
the  stomach,  liver  and  bowels,  puri- , 
fy  the  blood,  are  sate  and  effectual ,  j , 
the  best  medicine  known  for  bilious  . 
ness,  constipation,  dyspepsia,  fouli 
breath,  headache, mental  depression, 
painful  digestion,  bad  complexion,  v 
and  all  diseases  caused  by  failure  ofC 
„  tho  stomach,  liver  or  nowels  to  per  C 

#form  their  proper  1  unctions.  Persons  given  to  over  J, 

J  eating  aro  benefited  by  taking  one  after  each  mea’  V 
Price,  82 ;  sample,  15c.  At  Druggists,  or  sent  by  mail  } 
•  HI  PANS  CHEMICAL  CO.,  10  Spruce  St.,  New  York.  ^ 


Are  you  keeping  Poultry  for  profit,  either  In  large  or  small  numbers  ?  No  matter  if  you  keep  only  a 
dozen  hens ;  are  they  paying  you  a  profit  over  and  above  their  keep,  and  the  eggs  used  in  your  own  family  ? 
Do  you  care  to  learn  how  others  make  their  hens  pay  $2.50  each  per  year  from  eggs  alone  ?  Then  subscribe 
to  Fabm-Poultry.  “  Wlmt  has  been  done,  can  be  done  again.’’  Kemeinber  the  price;  one  year, 
50  cts.j  six  months  25  cts.;  sample  free.  Remit  cash  or  stamps.  I.  S.  JOHNSON  CO.,  Ilosfon,  Mass, 


AND 
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YOU  NEED  THEM!  FOR 


The  devil,  like  the  quack  doctor, 
charges  nothing  for  advice,  but  makes 
you  pay  dearly  if  you  follow  it. — New 
York  World. 

Teacher:  “  Now,  Johnny,  see  if  you 
can’t  give  me  an  example  of  a  sentence.” 
Tohnny:  “  Ten  dollars  or  ten  days.” — 
BIock  white. 

Johnny  “  Papa,  buy  me  a 

dog,  won’t  you  ?  ”  r^a  :  <•  Perhaps.” 
“  Do  please,  papa.  I’ve  got  «.  can  and 
string.” — New  York  Sun. 

Little  Mabel:  “  If  you  don’t  stop  I’ll 
tell  mamma  and  she'll  tell  papa,  and 
and  then  papa  will  whip  you.”  Little 
Johnny  :  “  Then  I’ll  cry,  and  then  grand¬ 
ma  will  give  me  some  candy,  and  I  won’t 
give  you  any.” — Oood  News. 

Mike  :  “  It’s  like  owld  times  to  see  you 
again,  Pat.  Why  did  you  niver  wroite 
me  a  latther  since  last  we  mit  ?  ”  Pat : 
‘•Oi  didn’t  know  yer  address,  Moike.” 
Mike  :  “  Thin  why  in  the  name  o’  sense 
did  ye  not  wroite  for  it  ?  ” — Harper's 
Bazar. 

Hoffman  Howes:  “I  see  by  the  pa* 
pers  that  the  Pwince  of  Wales  started 
waising  bosses  five  yeahs  ago.”  Howell 
Gibbon:  “Ya-as.  And  we  must  do 
everything  the  Pwince  does.”  Hoffman 
Howes:  “Put  how  the  dooce  can  we 
start  waising  hosses  five  yeahs  ago  ?  ” — 
Puck. 


PA0reUanf0U0 

In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
tuk  rubai.  New-Yorkkh. 


Write  to 


Your  Barns,  Henhouses,  Greenhouses,  Outbuildings, 
and  Dwelling  Houses,  Inside  and  Out. 


1  'll i/Lh 

Ijijh,  '''Jdtft-r.  / 

All  GENUINE  NEI'ONSET  has  this 
Trade-Mark  on  Rack  Roll. 


F.  W.  BIRD  *  SON,  HST„:‘L.« 

They  will  send  you,  FREE,  Samples  and  full  descriptive  Circulars 
that  will  Convince  and  Save  You  Money. 

Neponset  Water-Proof  Fabrics 


Are  Necessary  to  Every  Farmer  and  Poultryman. 


H*ave  You  Read  Your 


s-.-r.-r 


l  I# 


The  Recognized  Standard  of  Modern 
Piano  Manufacture. 

BALTIMORE.  NEW  YORK, 

22  &  24  E.  Baltimore  St.  148  Fifth  Avenue. 

WASHINGTON,  817  Pennsylvania  Ave. 


AMES  ICE  TOOLS 


Send  for  Catalogue. 


,  I'J \  Farm-Poultry. 

NTH  L  — > 

Th  is  Fine  Morning  ? 

f-tvV  r— *  Anrt  will  you  kindly  loan  it  to  my  mistress  ?  She  says  she 

wants  to  find  out  how  to  make  us  old  hens  pay  better,  and 
that  pretty  quick,  too,  or  off  come  our  heads.  So  will  you  ? 

Naw !  Go  home  and  tell  her  to  subscribe  for  it  I 

“  One  year  If  no  longer.  It  Is  acknowledged  on  all  sides  The  Best  Poultry  Paper  Published  in  the  world.” 

FARM-POULTRY  Is  published  by  I.  S.  Johnson  &  Co., ‘Boston,  Mass.,  and  edited  by  Mr.  A.  F.  Hunter, 
a  well-known,  practical  writer  and  experienced  breeder  of  Poultry  for  Profit.  One  department  alone, 
“  Answers  to  Correspondents”  explains  many  things  apt  to  trouble  a  novice  and  even  old  breeders. 
That  department  Is  worth  ten  times  the  subscription  price  to  any  person  keeping  Poultry  for  Profit. 

Send  for  Index  to  last  Vol.  free,  and  judge  yourself,  if  as  much  complete,  instructive,  practical  matter 
regarding  poultry  raising  and  how  to  obtain  the  best  market  prices  can  be  found  in  any  volume  costing  four 
times  the  price  of  Fakm  Poultry  oue  year.  Subscriptions  cmi  begin  with  nny  back  number  desired. 


A  FULL  ASSORTMENT 


Finest  Qtmlity 


AMES 

Vegetable  Cutter. 

PERFECT  CUTTER 

AND  SLICE  R 
No  Clogging. 

Knives  Readily  Sharpened 

AMES  PLOW  CO., 

Boston  and  New  York. 


oi  better  quali¬ 
ty  than  Cuthbert.  Our  8URPLUS  LIST  of  trees,  vines,  etc.,  gives  great  bargains.  Surplus  of  Currants. 
Gooseberries,  Pear  and  Plum  trees.  Bartlett  Pear  trees,  $10  to  $15  per  100.  Apple  trees,  $7  to  $12  per  100. 
Plum,  $10  to  $15  per  100.  Fall  Is  best  time  to  plant.  Send  for  our  Fruit  Catalogue;  also  copy  of  Green's 
Fruit  Grower,  and  learn  all  about  these  things.  Agents  Wanted.  GREEN’S  NURSERY  CO.,  Rochester,  N.Y 


Parry’s  Giant,  Pedigree  Japan  Mammoth,  Paragon  and  other 
Chestnuts.  Japan.  Persian,  French  and  English  Walnuts.  Pecans,  Almonds 
and  Filberts.  Lincoln  Coreless  Pear—  very  large  and  very  late. 
Seneca— large,  handsome,  and  Immediately  after  Bartlets.  Japan  Golden 
Kusset,  Vermont  Beauty  ami  Idaho,  in  collections  at  reduced  rates. 
Eleagnus  Longplpes,  Hardy  Oranges,  Wireberrles,  and  other  valuable 
Novelties.  Shade  Trees,  for  Lawn  or  Street  planting;  Ornamental  Shrubs, 
Vines,  &c.  Grape  Vines,  small  fruit  plants. 

13?"  Illustrated  Descriptive  Catalogue  free. 

WM.  PARKY,  Parry,  New  Jersey. 


riSH 

This  Trade  Mark  is  on  the  best 

TERPROOF  COAT 

in  the  World  I 

rr“-  A.  J.  TOWER.  BOSTON,  MASS. 

FRENCH  CQACHERS  AND 
‘  ^.Perclisron  Horses, 

ioo 

Prizes  at  four  leading 
American  Fairs. 
Write  for  Catalogue. 

JOHN  W.  AKIN, 

SARE  UUAE.IT V,  W"  ScJplOf  N|  Y* 


1838.  54  Years.  300  Acres.  1892.  Parry’s  Giant,  Pedigree  .1 

_ _ _  Chestnuts.  Japan,  Persian,  Frei 

Killer  TBCt  O  and  Filberts.  Lincoln  Core 
rail  |  I  K  f*  P  ^  Seneca— large,  handsome,  and  : 
w#  I  I  llkbv  Russet,  Vermont  Reauty  a 
and  Eleagnus  Longplpes,  Hardy  () 

Novelties.  Shade  Trees,  for  Li 
E|fi|||  nP  ■  RA  Vines,  &c.  Grape  Vines,  srnal 

HEW  PEARS  ■*- 

“That’s  Pine  Flutter” 

is  the  verdict  of  every  one  who  tastes  the  product  of 

Kneeland’s  Crystal  Creamery 

The  only  Creamer  in  the  world  with 
Glass  Jars — 

Steel  Water  Tanks ■ — 

Perfect  Finish. 

Raises  Cream  With  or  Without  Ice.  A  i”" 

Cut  prices  to  first  purchaser.  Send  for  catalogues  to 

Agents  wanted  Crystal  Creamery  Co.,  |yjj|i 
44  Concord  Street,  Lansing,  Mich. 


jgfc  Simple,  sure,  absolutely  TUVBSU 

S  *  NON -POISONOUS  cure.  I  S3  I  RlU  ■  WBlCtfUL 

S  ®  (“the  Cold-Water  Dip.”)  Mixes  Instantly  with  cold  water. 

^  Used  and  recommended  by  leading  breeders  and  veterl- 

.  Jp  Sf  BL . -A3  narlans.  Sample,  by  mall,  50  cents.  For  sale  by  all 

m  W  reliable  dealers.  LAWFORD  BROTHERS,  Baltimore,  Md.. 

Sole  Agents  for  the  United  States. 

I*  PERFECT  SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED.  SSO<>  to  anyone  whLwfll”°2L-I  SESrowSg . 

lnventa  similar  WASHING-  MACHINE  that  will  operate  easier  or  do  "Si  * - 

better  work.  The  Price  la  Low.  Write  forclrculars,  price  and  terms  to  Q - 

Bentiou  lltia  Paper.  THE  EMPIRE  WASHER  C0M  Jamestown,  N,  If,  11 


CANADA  UNLEACHED  HARDWOOD 

ASHES. 

Acknowledged  to  be  the  best  and  cheapest  Fertili¬ 
zers  for  Grass,  Grain  and  Fruits. 

THE  FOREST  CITY  WOOD-ASH  CO.,  of  London, 
Can.,  have  removed  their  selling  office  to  102  State 
Street,  Boston,  Mass.  Address  as  above  for 
prices,  Bample  and  free  pamphlet. 

Burr-Stone  Grinding  Mills 


We  offer  you  the  best  mill  on  th# 
market  tU  such  a  low  figure  itwiU 
^  pay  you  to  write  to  us.  They  are 
H  the  best  constructed,  least  complicated 
^  aii'1.  fastest  grinding  mills  yet  pro- 

SATISFACTION 

«lt  ANTEED. 

ok  Send  2ct.  stamp 
Hjfor  our  48  page 
^11 1  li  h  trated 

JONARD  D, 
[A  ItlM  SON, 
HAVEN,  CON) 


DIAMOND  BALANCE  CHURN. 

£  o  o  S  §  S 

Sg-sSf  & 

a  £  ^  o  a  a 
t!  cj  ® 

|^2§’D  2 

grig 
Sv  a  t» i3 2  o 
oHo“^.3g 

Sag 

A  ®  o.  S  o  * 
r  S  o~ 

GO  dl-  t, 

S  g  fe  «  S  .<« 
a  Q  a 

O  +*  •  7->* 

L.  O 


Buttereaslly  removed  In  granular  form  by  placing 
tray  or  butter-bowl  on  platform,  and  turning  churn 
over  Hand  and  power  churns  of  all  capacities. 

DIAMOND  BALANCE  CHURN  COMPANY’, 
Ballston  Spa,  N.  Y. 


&  STAR  MILK 

AND 

CREAM  COOLER 

Made  of  Brass  and  Copper, 
without  end-plates.  Free  and 
open  corrugations.  No  cor¬ 
ners  to  clean.  Cools  within 
two  degrees  of  water  used. 
B  Best  Cooler  on  the  market. 
Send  for  circular. 

EVANS  A  HEULINGS, 
HADDONFIELD,  N.  J. 


Parchment  lined  palls  for  from  3  to  10 
lbs.  Send  for  terms.  Detroit  Paper 
■  Package  Co.,  Detroit,  Mloh. 


GENERAL  ADVERTISING  RATES 

—OF— 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 


Standing  at  the  head  of  the  Agricultural  Press,  goes 
to  every  Inhabited  section  of  North  America,  and  Its 
readers  are  the  leading  men  in  their  communities 
C3£'“They  are  Buyers. 

ADVERTISING  KATES. 

Ordinary  Advertisements,  per  agate  line  (14  cents. 

lines  to  the  Inch) . 30 

One  thousand  lines  or  more  within  one  year 
from  date  of  first  Insertion,  per  agate  line.  .25  “ 

Yearly  orders,  occupying  10  or  more  lines, 

per  agate  line . 25  “ 

Reading  Notices,  ending  with  ltAdv.,”  per 

line  leaded . 75  “ 

No  Advertisement  received  for  less  than  Ski 
for  each  insertion.  Cash  must  accompany 
all  orders  for  transient  advertisements. 

{y  A  BSOLUTELYONE  PRICE  ONLY. 

Terms  of  Subscription. 

The  subscription  price  of  The  Bubal  New-Yokkek 

Single  copy,  per  year . $2.00 

Great  Britain,  Ireland,  Australia  and 

Germany  per  year,  poBt-puld . $3.04  (12s.  lid 

France . 3.04  (10)4  fr.) 

French  Colonies .  4.08  (29H  fr.) 

Entered  at  the  Post-Office  at  New  York  City,  N.  Y.,  as 
second-class  mall  matter. 

THJS  RURAL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 
TlJUM  Bo  lifts**,  N»w  Tor* 
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The  price  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker  for  1893  is  reduced  from  $2.00  to  Only  $1.00  a  year.  We  want  500,000  readers.  Hence  the  following  offers, 

unparalleled  in  the  history  of  agricultural  journalism. 


*  *  *  These  offers  are  open  only  to  our  own  regular  subscribers  for  1893  ivho  secure  the  names  themselves,  and  are  not  open 

to  any  subseription  agencies.  *  *  * 

TEN  THOUSAND  DOLLARS 


In  Cash,  Presents  and  Premiums,  to  be  given  away  to  our  Subscribers  for  1893. 

$9,000  in  cash  will  be  divided  among  our  subscribers  (only)  who  send  in  between  November  1  and  May  1  clubs  of  5  or  more 
new  subscriptions  at  the  reduced  price  of  only  $1  each:  the  division  to  be  made  on  May  1  next,  pro  rata,  according  to 
the  number  that  each  sends  in.  This  is  in  addition  to  any  other  offers. 

$5,000  worth  of  seeds  and  plants  are  to  be  sent  to  all  subs  ribers  for  1893,  as  per  list  and  conditions  named  elsewhere.  Tiiese 
may  really  be  worth  to  our  subscribers,  with  proper  treatment  and  propagation,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars. 

$3,000  worth  ot  machinery,  Blooded  Stock,  Fertilizers,  Seeds,  Household  Goods,  Watches,  etc.,  offered  bv  public-spirited  men 
who  want  The  Rural  New-Yorker  read  by  every  progressive  farmer  in  America.  See  conditions  below. 


OUR  OBJECT. 

Please  always  remember  that  our  sole  object  in  offering  these  most  liberal 
premiums,  is  simply  to  increase  the  number  of  readers  of  Tiie  Rural  New- 
Yorker  and  of  American  Gardening.  Yet  we  sincerely  believe  that  no  such 
liberal  premiums  were  ever  before  offered  by  a  publisher  to  clubs  :  certainly  not 
in  our  experience. 

CONDITIONS  OF  THE  OFFERS. 

Every  subscriber  for  1893,  new  or  renewal,  is  entitled  to  receive  the 
splendid  seed  and  plant  premiums,  gratis.  We  furnish  the  seeds  and  plants  ;  the 
subscriber  only  pays  for  the  mailing.  See  particulars  elsewhere. 

The  $2000. 00  in  cash  is  to  be  divided  on  May  1,  1893,  among  all  those  who 
(themselves  also  being  subscribers)  send  in  clubs  of  only  5  or  more  new  yearly 
subscriptions  for  1893,  the,r  own  not  being  counted  in  the  number.  The  division 
is  to  be  made  strictly  pro  rata  ;  so  that  every  club  raiser  will  have  a  share  of  the 
money,  depending  entirely  upon  the  number  of  names  in  his  club.  Thus  100  names 
would  call  for  just  20  times  as  much  of  the  cash  as  would  5,  and  so  on.  This  cash 
premium  is  in  addition  to  the  special  premiums,  so  that  every  club-raiser  is  certain 
of  very  large  compensation  for  his  work. 

The  “Special”  Premiums. — In  addition  to  the  $2,000.00  cash  prizes  we  also 
offer  the  following :  Those  who  first  send  in  the  clubs  of  requisite  size  (5, 

10,  20,  100,  etc.),  have  their  first  choice  among  the  special  premiums  of  that 
grade  ;  the  second  to  send  in  the  requisite  club  has  the  second  choice,  and  so 
on  through  the  list.  In  sending  in  vour  list  it  is  well  to  name  not  only  your 
first  choice  among  the  items  named,  but  also  your  second  or  third  choice  in 
case  you  might  not  be  first.  In  several  cases  we  have  secured  several  items  of 
a  kind,  so  that  in  most  cases  we  could  probably  give  the  thing  desired  by 
the  club  sender,  whether  first  or  not,  for  of  course  all  will  not  want  the  same 
thing  !  Men  never  do  !  Nevertheless  it  is  best  not  to  depend  upon  that,  but 
to  get  the  clubs  together  and  send  them  in  as  fast  as  possible. 

If  the  sender  of  a  “first  ”  club  of  100  prefers  other  items  than  those  offered 
for  100  new  names,  he  may  select  two  of  those  offered  for  50  names.  In  other 
words,  he  may,  if  desired,  send  in  two  clubs  of  50  each,  and  choose  his  “  special  ” 
premiums  accordingly  ;  and  so  on  for  any  other  numbers.  But,  naturally,  the 
larger  “special”  premiums  are  proportionately  more  valuable. 

SEND  NAMES  AND  MONEY  PROMPTLY,  as  fast  as  secured.  We 
keep  a  careful  account  with  each  club-raiser.  By  sending  in  the  names  every 
few  days,  complaints  from  the  subscribers  are  avoided,  and  our  work,  always 
very  hard  in  the  subscription  season,  is  thereby  greatly  facilitated. 

Send  all  subscriptions  to  The  Rural  Publishing  Company,  and  not  to  the  donors  of  the  “special 
any  desired  circulars  or  catalogues  descriptive  of  the  articles  offered  by  them. 


Subscribers  must  be  bona  fide.— The  big  special  premiums  might  tempt 
some  to  take  a  short  cut  to  win  them  by  sending  in  the  required  amount  of 
m  raey  taken  from  their  own  pocket,  while  giving  away  the  paper  to  a  list  of 
names  sent  in.  We  remove  the  temptation  at  the  outset  by  requiring  that  every 
name  sent  in  as  a  new  subscriber  must  himself  have  subscribed  and  paid  for  the 
paper  with  his  own  money.  The  premiums  are  valuable  and  every  one  shall 
have  an  equal  chance  in  working  for  them. 

Subscribers  in  the  clubs  may  take  advantage  of  any  of  the  general 
premium  offers,  but  each  such  name  counts  only  as  one  in  the  club,  regardless  of 
the  amount  of  money  paid  for  the  premium  combination.  A  new  subscriber  for 
two  years,  paying  $2,  counts  the  same  as  two  names,  in  the  club. 

Subscriptions  to  AMERICAN  GARDENING  count  the  same  in  the  club  as 
those  for  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

For  Subscribers  Only. — These  cash  and  “special”  premium  offers  are  for 
our  own  subscribers  only.  Any  one  to  win  them  must  himself  be  a  subscriber 
for  1893,  and  his  own  name  does  not  count  in  the  club  of  new  names.  The  offers 
are  not  open  to  subscription  agencies.  The  premium  winner  must  himself  secure 
the  names.  Therefore  our  own  subscribers  have  the  field  to  themselves.  We 
reserve  the  privileges  of  these  splendid  offers  for  those  who  know  by  experience 
what  they  are  talking  about  when  they  urge  the  merits  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
or  of  American  Gardening  upon  their  friends  and  neighbors  and  people  of  other 
towns. 

These  conditions  must  be  strictly  adhered  to.  Always  remember  that  if 
you  do  not  win  the  largest  premiums  that  you  aim  for,  you  are  still  entitled  to 
the  smaller  premiums,  and  all  are  valuable.  In  any  event  you  get  your  full  pro 
rata  share  of  the  cash  premiums. 


Who  can  fail  of  a  good  winter’s  work  on 
such  conditions  ?  BEGIN  TO-DAY. 


Specimen  copies  of  the  paper  will  be  sent  free  to  any  one  who  will  agree  to 
use  them  to  good  advantage.  We  do  not  believe  in  indiscriminate  free  copies. 
Things  that  come  so  easily  are  not  valued  by  the  recipients. 

An  easy  way  to  get  new  subscriptions. — When  people  hesitate  about 
subscribing  for  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  a  year,  invite  them  to  try  it  for  three  months 
for  only  25  cents.  As  to  these  trial  subscriptions,  see  previous  issues  for  liberal 
premium  offers  to  club-raisers.  Then  later  it  will  be  easy  to  secure  them  for 
your  club  of  yearly  subscribers,  in  which  they  may  count  as  “new  ”  names. 

Receipt  Coupons  for  the  Seeds  and  Plants  will  be  sent  to  each  club 
raiser  to  give  to  the  new  subscriber.  Any  number  actually  required  will  be  for¬ 
warded,  at  10  cents  per  100,  the  amount  so  sent  to  be  deducted  from  first  remittance 
for  a  club  of  new  subscriptions. 


premiums.  Send  to  them  for 


“SPECIAL”  PREMIUMS  FOR  “FIRST”  CLUBS. 


For  a  “  First”  Club  of  100. 

A  Guernsey  Bull,  Bank  Bill,  2997.— 

Bank  Bill,  2997,  was  dropped  April  25,  1892.  His  sire 
is  imported  Midas,  2003.  Midas  is  at  the  head  of  the  El- 
lerslie  herd,  and  Superintendent  Cottrell  believes  him 
the  best  Guernsey  bull  in  America.  Bank  Bill’s  value 
is  nearly  $300,  and  he  may  become  worth  thousands. 

Bank  Bill’s  dam  is  im¬ 
ported  Sunbeam  de  la 
Porte,  3703.  She  has 
given,  on  the  regular 
herd  ration,  without 
forcing,  40%  pounds  of 
milk  in  a  day,  1,050% 
pounds  in  one  month, 
and  7,900  pounds  in  10 
months.  Her  milk 
shows  from  4%  to  7 
per  cent  of  butter  fat, 
depending  on  the 
period  of  lactation.  Bank  Bill  is  well-bodied,  rich¬ 
skinned,  orange  fawn  and  white  in  color,  and  indivi¬ 
dually  one  of  the  best  young  bulls  in  the  Ellerslie 
herd.  This  valuable  animal  is  presented  by  Vice- 
President  Levi  P.  Morton,  owner  of  Ellerslie  Stock 
Farm,  Rhinecliff,  Dutchess  County,  N.  Y.  So  success¬ 
ful  has  been  the  management  of  this  farm  that  prep¬ 
arations  are  now  being  made  to  increase  the  herd  to 
400  head.  Readers  of  The  Rural  are  cordially  in¬ 
vited  to  inspect  this  bull,  Bank  Bill,  and  also  the 
Ellerslie  herd  and  dairy  at  Rhinecliff. 


For  Six  “  First  ”  Clubs  of  100,  75  and  50. 

Six  P.  S.  Bartlett  Watch.es,  — This  is  well 
known  as  one  of  the  very  best  watches  made.  It  com¬ 
bines  richness  with  perfect  finish.  It  cannot  be  sur¬ 
passed  as  a  timekeeper.  It  is  full  jeweled,  the  jewels 
being  set  in  solid  gold. 

It  has  the  finest  and 
simplest  patent  reg¬ 
ulator  known,  as  well 
as  a  patent  safety 
pinion,  compensation 
balance  and  Logan’s 
celebrated  Breguet 
hair-spring,  which  is 
bent  to  the  required 
form  and  then  har¬ 
dened  and  tempered. 

It  is  thoroughly  ad¬ 
justed  so  that  it  will 
keep  accurate  time 
whether  hot  or  cold. 

Made  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Waltham  Watch 
Company.  Hundreds 
of  people  have  paid 
as  high  as  $135  for 
this  watch.  Two 
of  these  superb 
watches,  solid  14k. 
gold,  2  to  2%-ounce  case,  hunting  or  open  face,  hand¬ 
somely  finished,  are  offered  for  two  “  first”  clubs  of 


100  new  subscriptions  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  *  *  *  Two 
more  of  the  same  splendid  watches  in  gold-filled  cases 
(guaranteed  for  15  years),  stronger,  and  by  many 
preferred  to  solid-gold  cases,  are  offered  for  “first” 
clubs  of  75  names.  *  *  *  Two  more  of  the  same, 
in  nickel-silver  cases,  for  50  names  each. 

For  a  “  First  ”  Club  of  50. 

Plants  and  Seeds  for  Greenhouse  or 

Conservatory,  $30  Worth.— In  these  days  of  rapid 
advance  in  horticulture  there  are  scores  of  thrifty 
young  men  and  women  who  would  make  a  beginning 
in  commercial  floriculture  if 
they  could  meet  the  initial  ex¬ 
penses.  There  are  scores  and 
hundreds  of  others  who  would 
refill  or  frequently  change  the 
flowering  and  ornamental 
plants  in  their  conservatories 
and  window  gardens.  One  of  the 
largest  and  finest  stocks  in 
America  is  that  of  Siebrecht  & 

Wadley,  at  New  Rochelle,  N. 

Y.,  where  they  have  40  large 
greenhouses.  Their  splendid 
catalogue  of  palms,  orchids, 
ferns,  chrysanthemums,  roses, 
etc.,  etc.,  will  be  sent  to  any  interested  party  on  ap¬ 
plication.  They  offer  $30  worth  of  greenhouse  plants 
and  seeds  of  the  club  raiser’s  selection  (excepting 
scarce  specialties)  from  their  catalogue,  for  a  “  first” 
club  of  50  new  yearly  subscriptions. 


Midas  :  Chief  of  the  Ellerslie 
Herd. 


tW  OVER  $3,000  WORTH  OF  “SPECIAL”  PREMIUMS  FOR  “FIRST”  CLUBS  DESCRIBED  ON  THIS  AND  FOLLOWING  PAGES. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 

( CONTINUED  FROM  PRECEDING  PAGE.) 


“Special”  Premiums  for  “First”  Clubs  of  New  Subscriptions  for  1893. 

■  ,  ,,  .  . oon  „ash  t.o  he  divided  araon"  club-raisers.  Choice  of  the  “  specials”  is  given  to  those  who  first  send  in  clubs  of 

As  previously  dcscnbcd,  ^  ,3,  aud  so  on.  There  to (SUeh  a  vast  array  of  vaiuable  things, 

that  every  club-raiser  is  sure  to  get  more  than  well  paid  for  his  labor. 


For  a  “  First  ”  Club  of  100. 

The  Gem  Steel  Windmill — The  United 
States  Wind  Engine  and  Pump  Company,  of  Batavia, 

Ill.,  offer  one  of  their 
Gem  Steel  Wind  En¬ 
gines  No.  10,  double 
or  triple  motion,  price 
$00.  This  is  one  of  our 
most  valuable  special 
premiums  and  will 
doubtless  inspire  an 
earnest  competion 
among  those  who  de¬ 
sire  to  add  a  wind 
engine  to  their  farm 
outfits.  These  tireless 
workers  will  pump 
your  water,  saw  your 
wood,  grind  your  corn 
and  do  all  sorts  of  labor 
at  a  mere  nominal  cost, 
if  you  only  give  them  a 
chance  to  do  it.  They 
work  when  you  sleep 
or  rest — they  ask  only 
a  little  oil  once  in  a 
while,  to  keep  them  in 
order.  On  a  dairy  farm 
which  has  no  elevated 
springs  for  a  water 
supply,  they  are  indis¬ 
pensable.  Write  to  the  company  for  a  descriptive  cir¬ 
cular.  Their  recent  invention  of  a  triangular  steel 
tower,  is  a  great  advance  on  the  old  methods,  better, 
stronger  and  more  durable.  For  a  club  of  100. 

F  r  a  “  First  ”  Club  of  40. 

Mann’S  Bone  Cutter — Among  practical  poul¬ 
try  men  there  is  but  one  opinion  as  to  the  value  of 
ground  or  chopped  fresh  bone  for  fowls,  nor  do  they 

differ  as  to  the  utility 
of  Mann’s  Bone  Cutter, 
counting  it  the  very 
best  machine  ever 
found  for  the  work. 
Mr.  F.  M.  Mann,  of 
Milford,  Mass.,  the 
manufacturer,  contrib¬ 
utes  one  to  the  list  of 
Rural  prizes  which 
will  be  given  for  a 
first  club  of  40  new 
subscribers.  There  is 
a  much  greater  value 
in  these  machines  than 
is  at  first  apparent.  If 
it  were  simply  ground 
bone  that  was  wanted, 
it  could  be  cheaply 
bought.  This  machine 
cuts  up  fresh  bones  from  the  butcher,  with  their 
meat,  gristle  and  marrow  adhering,  which  add  a  most 
valuable  constituent  to  the  food  of  fowls.  The  price 
of  this  No.  10  Power  Cutter  is  $26,  and  it  is  well  worth 
an  honest,  earnest  effort  to  win.  Write  to  Mr.  Mann 
for  any  particulars  that  are  needed. 

For  “  First  ”  Clubs  of  25  and  18. 

Spraying  Apparatus — He  who  attempts  to 
grow  fruits  nowadays  without  a  spraying  outfit,  goes 
into  the  work  handicapped.  Blight  and  bugs,  rot  and 

rust,  mold  and  mildew 
— all  conspire  to  dam¬ 
age  the  crop,  and  in  all 
cases  succeed  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent 
if  the  horticulturist 
does  not  spray.  The 
very  best  goods  in  this 
line  are  made  by  the 
Field  Force  Pump  Com¬ 
pany,  of  Lockport, 
N.  Y  ,  and  they  offer 
for  a  “first  ’’club  of 
only  25  new  subscrib¬ 
ers  one  of  the  Garfield 
Knapsack  Sprayers,  worth  $14  ;  and  for  a  club  of  18 
new  subscribers  a  Perfection  Barrel  Sprayer,  worth 
$9  50.  All  who  have  used  the  sprayers  from  this  firm 
unite  in  praising  them  heartily.  They  must  form  a 
part  of  the  outfit  of  every  successful  fruit  grower  to¬ 
day.  Pamphlets  will  accompany  them  giving  in  con¬ 
cise  form  formulas  for  all  the  best  spraying  com¬ 
pounds,  or  any  reader  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  will  receive  one 
on  application  at  any  time. 


For  “  First  ”  Clubs  of  25,  50, 100  and  150  each. 

Modern  Hot  Water  and  Steam  Heating. 

— For  house,  office,  conservatory  or  greenhouse.  Few 
people  are  aware  of  the  comfort  and  luxury  of  living 
in  a  home  warmed  by  the  modern  hot  water  or  steam 
system.  There  is  no  dust,  no  gas,  no  noise,  but  per¬ 
fect  and  uniform  temperature  throughout  the  house, 
uo  matter  what  may  be  the  weather  outside.  We 
have  made  arrangements  with  the  Herendeen  Manu¬ 
facturing  Company,  of  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  manufacturers 

of  the  celebrated 
“Faultless  Fur¬ 
man  ”  boilers  for 
heating  by  hot 
water  or  steam, 
whereby  we  are 
enabled  to  offer 
these  boilers  to 
our  friends  on  es¬ 
pecially  favorable 
terms.  Fora“first” 
club  of  only  25 
new  names  we  will 
give  a  reduction  of 
$25  on  the  pur¬ 
chase  price  of  any 
one  of  their  boil¬ 
ers  ;  for  50,  $75  ;  for  100,  a  reduction  of  $175  ;  for  150 
new  names  a  reduction  of  $250  on  one  of  the  larger 
boilers.  Here  is  a  splendid  chance  to  start  that  new 
greenhouse.  The  Furman  boilers  have  a  high  reputa¬ 
tion  for  durability,  staunchness  and  safety  ard  are 
great  coal  savers  ;  are  made  entirely  of  cast  iron  with 
lathe-screwed  joints.  They  contain  no  packing  to  give 
out  or  leak.  As  easily  run  as  a  parlor  stove  and  econom¬ 
ical  as  to  fuel.  The  manufacturers  will  mail  gratis  to 
any  of  our  readers  an  interesting  book,  “Home  Warm¬ 
ing  and  Ventilation,”  containing  opinions  of  experts  ; 
also  a  large  illustrated  catalogue. 

For  Two  •*  First  ”  Clubs  of  30. 

Two  Acme  Harrows,  New  Style. — 

Mr.  Nash  says  :  “  The  ‘  Acme  ’  is  but  a  complete  pul¬ 
verizing  harrow,  clod  crusher  and  leveler.  Nearly 
90,000  have  been  sold.  It  is  believed  to  be  the  only 
harrow  that  will  do  the  work  thoroughly  in  all  kinds 
of  ground,  leaving  the  soil  in  light,  loose  condition, 
ready  to  receive  the  seed.  It  subjects  the  soil  to  the 
action  of  a  steel  crusher  and  leveler,  and  to  the  cut- 


For  a  ‘‘First”  Club  of  40. 

The  Billings  Corn  Planter  and  Fer¬ 
tilizer  Distributor. — Claimed  to  produce  perfect  work 
on  any  land,  sward,  stony  or  mellow.  It  saves  time 
and  makes  better  work  than  hand  planting.  Superior 

for  planting  corn,  beans, 
broom  corn  and  all  large 
seeds.  One-horse  draft ; 
one  man  and  horse  can  plant 
7  to  10  acres  a  day  with  it. 
Distance  apart  as  desired. 
Fertilizer  is  scattered  in  furrow  at  same  time,  but  not 
on  the  seed,  and  is  well  mixed  with  the  soil.  All  is 
covered  at  regular  depth.  Send  for  free  descriptive 
circulars  to  Ames  Plow  Company,  Boston  or  New 
York.  Price,  $20.00.  We  present  this  for  a  “first” 
club  of  40  new  subscriptions. 

For  a  “  First  ”  Club  of  only  50  new  names. 

The  Cooley  Cabinet  Creamer. —The 

Cooley  Creamer  has  no  superior,  if  it  has  a  peer.  None 
is  better  known  among  the  best  dairymen,  none  has 
been  so  widely  sold,  and 
none  has  given  more  uni¬ 
formly  good  results.  In¬ 
deed,  with  ordinary  intelli¬ 
gence  and  a  Cooley  Creamer, 
a  dairyman  cannot  go  far 
astray.  It  is  convenient, 
durable,  easy  to  manage, 
is  kept  clean  without  diffi¬ 
culty,  and  does  its  work  in 
the  best  possible  manner. 

It  is  as  popular  as  ever — is, 
in  fact  steadily  growing  in  favor.  It  is  worth  an  ear¬ 
nest  effort  to  secure.  To  promote  our  reader’s  inter¬ 
ests,  in  conjunction  with  the  Vermont  Farm  Machine 
Company,  of  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. ,  we  offer  a  Cooley 
Cabinet  Creamer  No.  1  (Price,  $33)  for  a  “  first”  club 
of  only  50  new  subscriptions  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  1893. 
For  circulars,  describing  the  creamer,  address  the 
manufacturers  as  above. 

For  a  “  First  ”  Club  of  18. 

New  Universal  Adjustable  Arch  Hand 

Double  Wheel  Hoe  Cultivator  and  Plow  Combined. 
— Claimed  to  combine  all  the  merits  of  other  wheel 
hoes,  it  also  has  an  adjust¬ 
able  arch,  so  that  rows  of 
growing  crops  can  be  strad¬ 
dled  without  injury  to  plants, 
and  also  depth  of  tillage 
regulated.  Send  for  circu-  4 

lars  to  Ames  Plow  Company, 

Boston  or  New  York.  Price,  $7.50.  Given  for  a 
“  first”  club  of  18. 

For  a  “  First  ”  Club  of  25. 

Babcock  Milk  Tester — In  the  department  of 
the  dairy,  no  modern  invention — no  invention  either 
ancient  or  modern — has  been  more  productive  of  good 
results  than  Dr.  Babcock’s  useful  machine.  The  Mose¬ 
ley  &  Stoddard  Manufacturing  Company,  of  Rutland, 
Vt.,  have  placed  at  our  disposal  one  of  their  Stoddard’s 
Centrifugal  Babcock  Testers,  with  10  bottles,  designed 
for  creameries  or  butter  or  cheese  factories,  where 
steam  is  employed.  This  is  operated  by  steam  direct 


This  cut  represents  the  ‘latest”  No.  15,  two-horse  size,  which  works 
6)4  feet  wide.  There  Is  a  variety  of  sizes,  3  to  13  feet  wide. 

ting,  lifting,  turning  processes  of  double  gangs  of  cast 
steel  coulters.  It  is  especially  adapted  to  inverted  sod 
and  hard  clay,  and  works  perfectly  on  light  soil.”  Pre¬ 
sented  by  Duane  11.  Nash,  Millington,  N.  J.  Mr. 
Nash  offers  two  of  the  No.  15  size  to  the  two  thrifty 
farmers  choosing  this  “  special”  premium  for  “  first  ” 
clubs  of  30  new  subscriptions  to  The  R.  N.-Y. 

For  a  “  First  ”  Club  of  Only  60. 

The  Morgan  Spading  Harrow — This 

machine  is  “  something  new  under  the  sun.”  It  is  a 
real  digger,  or  rather  a  spading  harrow.  Light,  shal¬ 
low  soil  can  be 
fitted  by  it  with¬ 
out  plowing, 
and  in  strips  six 
feet  wide  !  Fall 
plowed  land, 
even  heavy  soil, 
can  be  t  h  o  r  - 
oughly  pulverized  with  it  in  the  spring.  Clods  and 
lumps  are  all  reduced  by  it.  Can  be  adjusted  as  a  corn 
cultivator.  For  working  corn  stubble  and  for  mixing 
manure  with  the  soil  it  works  to  perfection.  It  works 
the  deepest  of  any  cultivator.  For  full  description 
address  D.  S.  Morgan  &  Co..  Brockport,  N.  \  .,  mak<  rs 
of  many  improved  farm  implements.  _  We  offer  styl  • 
A,  the  six-foot  size,  for  two  horses  (price  $32.50)  for  a 
“  first  ”  club  of  only  60  new  names. 


from  the  boiler,  and,  using  steam,  it  does  away  with 
the  necessity  of  using  hot  water  or  other  heat  during 
the  operation.  The  price  of  this  machine  is  $16,  and 
it  will  be  given  for  a  “  first”  club  of  25  subscribers. 
No  sane  person  to-day  questions  its  usefulness,  and 
no  business  man  of  ordinary  judgment  will  try  to  run 
a  butter  or  cheese  factory  without  it.  Send  to  the 
makers  for  a  descriptive  pamphlet. 

For  15  “  First  ”  Clubs  of  20  Each, 

The  Garrett  Fence  Machine  has  done  much 

to  solve  the  everlasting  fence  problem,  making  a  cheap, 
durable  and  effective  fence  and  making  it  rapidly. 
Mr.  S.  H.  Garrett,  of  Mansfield,  O.,  has  placed  15  at 
our  disposal,  the  retail  price  of  which  is  $20  eac>’, 
which  will  be  given  for  15  “first”  clubs  of  only  2j 
new  subscribers.  In  neighborhoods  where  these  ma¬ 
chines  have  been  introduced,  they  have  been  very 
popular,  and  have  netted  their  owners  a  considerable 
revenue.  We  hope  our  readers  will  send  for  a  de¬ 
scriptive  catalogue,  in  which  they  can  learn  all  abo 
this  excellent  machine. 
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For  Five  •*  First  ”  clubs  o f 76. 

Five  Tons  of  Mapes  Fertilizers.— 

M  A-P-E-S  spells  quality  in  the  fertilizer  world.  These 
goods  are  always  ranked  as  first-class  and  most  of  our 
experiment  stations  use  them  for  a  complete  manure 
to  test  against  mixtures  of  varying  strength  in  study¬ 
ing  the  special  needs  of  soils.  Apart  from  their  ex¬ 
cellent  mechanical  condition  and  thorough  mixing,  two 
special  advantages  are  claimed  for  the  Mapes  fertiliz¬ 
ers.  Their  average  analysis  is  very  high  and  a  dozen 
or  more  different  forms  of  the  materials  are  used.  For 
example,  nitrate  of  soda,  sulphate  of  ammonia,  dried 
blood  and  Peruvian  guano  all  contribute  nitrogen. 
These  different  forms  furnish  nitrogen  in  different 
degrees  of  solubility  which,  as  it  were,  follow  the 
plant  through  its  life  and  nourish  it  at  all  stages. 
The  goods  are  guaranteed  in  every  way.  As  to  the 
value  of  good  fertilizers,  no  reader  of  The  R.  N.-Y. , 
need  be  told  about  that.  Plants,  like  animals,  must 
be  fed.  The  value  of  a  ton  of  bran  or  meal  is  recog¬ 
nized  by  all,  though  it  has  far  less  bulk  than  a  ton  of 
hay  or  straw.  If  we  should  offer  a  yardful  of  stable 
manure  as  a  premium,  every  farmer  would  at  once 
see  its  value.  Yet,  in  these  five  tons  of  Mapes  there  is 
all  the  plant  food  contained  in  100  loads  of  manure  ! 
The  Mapes  Fertilizer  Company  of  New  York  consider 
that  an  addition  to  the  readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  means 
more  improved  farming,  so  they  authorize  us  to  offer 
five  tons  of  the  Mapes  Potato  Manure,  price  $42  a  ton, 
to  the  raisers  of  five  clubs  of  75  new  subscriptions  ; 
one  ton  to  each  of  the  first  to  choose  these  gifts. 


For  a  “  First”  Club  of  40. 

500  Van  Deman  Strawberry  Plants, 

worth  $25  00. — The  Van  Deman  has  been  tested  at 
the  Geneva  and  other  State  experiment  stations,  and 

has  proved  itself 
one  of  the  most 
productive  and 
firmest  extra-early 
strawberries  ever 
tested.  The  intro¬ 
ducer,  L.  J.  Farmer, 
of  Pulaski,  N.  Y., 
offers  500  plants, 
worth  $25,  for  a 
“first”  club  of  40 
new  subscriptions 
to  either  The  R. 
N.-Y.  or  American 
Gardening.  A 
catalogue  describing  the  Van  Deman  and  80  other 
varieties,  also  raspberries,  blackberries,  etc.,  will  be 
mailed  free  to  any  address.  Mr.  Farmer  gives  personal 
supervision  to  his  business,  and  guarantees  his  plants 
true  to  name,  and  unsurpassed  in  size  and  quality. 

For  Five  “First”  Clubs  of  20. 

“Burpee’s  Seeds  Grow.” —The  seed  house 
of  W.  Atlee  Burpee  &  Co.  of  Philadelphia,  stands  in 
the  front  rank,  and  fully  appreciates  the  advantages 
which  an  increased  circulation  of  the  good  old  Rural, 
New-Yorker  will  give  to  the  cause  of  agriculture. 
Fifty  dollars’  worth  of  its  seeds  will  be  divided  into 
five  lots  worth  $10  each,  for  five  “  first  ”  clubs  of  20, 
the  winners  to  select  the  seeds  for  themselves  from 
the  catalogue,  which  all  readers  will  find  interesting 
and  valuable.  This  is  a  fine  opportunity  to  secure  a 
season’s  supply  of  seeds. 


For  a  “  First  "  Club  of  40. 


Hardy  Ornamental  Plants _ with  the 

growth  of  taste  in  gardening  in  America,  nurseries 
especially  devoted  to  the  propagation  and  sale  of  or¬ 
namental  trees  and  plants  have  rapidly  developed. 
This  development  is  of  interest  as  being  the  best  index 
of  the  growth  of  the  higher  phases  of  garden  art, 
which  calls  for  smooth  lawns  and  artistic  planting  of 
the  purely  ornamental  species.  The  Shady  Hill  Nur¬ 
series  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  cater  exclusively  to  this 
specialty,  and  are  in  high  repute  for  their  fine  stocks. 
They  offer  us  $25  worth  of  hardy  perennials,  which  we 
will  give  for  a  club  of  40  to  the  first  club  raiser  who 
calls  for  them. 

For  a  "First”  Club  of  20. 


Mathews’  Combined  Seed  Drill,  Culti¬ 
vator  and  Hoe. — Known  for  a  generation  for  its 
effective  work  in  thousands  of  gardens,  the  Mathews’ 

is  still  in  the  van  of  useful 
implements.  It  is  the 
only  seed  drill  having  the 
patent  indicator  for  ad¬ 
justing  the  drill  to  the 
kind  of  seed  being  sown, 
with  a  touch  of  the  finger. 
The  Ames  Plow  Company,  of  Boston  and  New  York, 
makers  of  many  superior  implements,  still  keep  it  as 
one  of  their  best.  Circulars  on  request  to  them.  We 
offer  this  combination  for  a  “first”  club  of  only  20 
uew  names.  Price,  $12.50. 


For  45  '*  First  ”  Clubs  of  20,  10  and  5, 

$200  Worth  of  Choice  Seeds — j.  M.  Thor- 

burn  &  Co  ,  seedsmen,  are  one  of  the  oldest  and  best- 
known  houses  in 
their  line  in  the 
country,  and  it  is 
perfectly  safe  to 
say  that  they  are 
entirely  reliable. 

They  have  always 
taken  a  great  in¬ 
terest  in  the  special 
work  of  The 
Rural,  and  show 
it  by  the  munifi¬ 
cent  contribution 
of  $200  worth  of 
seeds  for  our  pre¬ 
mium  list.  Of  course,  no  one  wants  so  many  seeds  in  a 
single  season,  and  so  we  divide  their  offer  as  fol¬ 
lows :  10  lots,  worth  $10  each,  for  “first”  clubs  of 
20  ;  10  lots,  worth  $5  each,  for  “  first  ”  clubs  of  10  ;  25 
lots,  worth  $2  each,  for  “  first”  clubs  of  5.  The  win¬ 
ners  of  these  prizes  may  make  their  own  selections 
from  the  vegetable  and  flower  seed  sections  of  the 
general  catalogue,  excepting  only  costly  specialties 
and  scarce  kinds.  It  will  be  well  for  every  reader  to 
send  for  their  catalogue  and  study  it.  A  good  seed 
catalogue  is  always  a  good  thing  in  a  farmer’s  family. 
A  letter  addressed  to  J.  M.  Thorburn  &  Co,  Seedsmen, 
New  York  city,  will  find  it. 

For  Two  “  First  ”  Clubs  of  40. 

Fine  Nursery  Stock — The  firm  name  of  Ell- 
wanger  &  Barry  is  a  household  name  all  over  the 
country,  and  their  Mount  Hope  Nurseries  at  Roches¬ 
ter,  are  as  well  known  in  Europe  as  in  America.  Al¬ 
ways  strenuous  in  the  cause  of  horticulture,  they  are 
still  a3  earnest  in  pushing  it  ahead  as  in  the  days  of 
yore,  and  to  aid  the  good  work  have  placed  $50  worth 
of  fruit  and  ornamental  trees  of  their  selection  in  our 
hands  as  “  special”  premiums.  We  divide  them  into 
two  lots,  and  to  each  of  the  two  “  first”  clubs  of  40 
will  award  an  order  on  this  famous  house  for  $25 
worth  of  fruit  and  ornamental  trees.  Their  catalogues 
are  remarkably  conservative,  while  complete,  accurate 
and  valuable  for  reference. 

(New  subscriptions  for  1893  to  AMERICAN  GARDENING 
count  in  clubs  the  same  as  THE  R.  N.-Y. 

For  Two  “  First  ”  Clubs  of  20. 

500  Fay  Currants. — One  of  the  greatest  suc¬ 
cesses  of  modern  times  in  the  line  of  small  fruits  is 
Fay’s  Prolific  Currant,  which  was  given  to  the  public 
through  the  agency  of  George  S.  Josselyn  of  Fredonia, 
N.  Y.  Millions  have  been  sold  and  planted,  yet  the 
demand  is  as  great  as  ever.  Mr.  Josselyn  has  placed 
500  plants  at  our  disposal,  and  we  will  give  250 
of  them  to  two  “  first”  clubs  of  20.  This  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  opportunity  to  procure  a  fine  lot  of  this  most 
valuable  variety.  Mr.  Josselyn  is  a  large  propagator 
of  grape  vines  and  small  fruits.  His  catalogue  is  well 
worth  having. 

For  Two  “  First "  Clubs  of  40. 

Green  Mountain  Grapes,  etc _ Stephen 

Hoyt's  Sons,  the  well-known  firm  of  New  Canaan, 
Conn  ,  are  always  in  the  van  when  the  real  in¬ 
terests  of  the  horticultural  population  are  in  ques¬ 
tion.  Hence  they  come  to  the  front  with  an  offer  of 
$50  worth  of  Green  Mountain  grapes  vines,  apple 
trees  or  shrubbery,  to  aid  in  extending  the  circulation 
of  The  R.  N.Y.  We  will  divide  their  generous  gift  into 
two  parts,  and  will  give  to  two  “  first  ”  clubs  of  40 
subscribers  each  an  order  for  $25  worth  of  Green 
Mountain  grape  vines  or  apple  trees  to  a  like  amount, 
or  it  may  be  modified  as  a  study  of  their  catalogue 
may  suggest.  Let  each  reader  send  for  their  catalogue, 
always  bearing  in  mind  that  the  firm  is  an  honorable 
one,  with  whom  it  is  a  pleasure  to  deal. 

For  Five  “  First  ”  Clubs  of  20. 

Hardy  Perennial  Plants  and  Seeds _ 

On  another  page  we  briefly  described  the  nurseries 
of  Siebrecht  &  Wadley,  of  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.  This 
progressive  firm  tells  us  to  offer  subscribers  to  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  and  American  Gardening  $50 
worth  of  hardy  perennial  plants  and  seeds  from  their 
stocks.  These  we  divide  into  five  “  specials”  of  $10 
worth  each,  to  go  to  five  live  men  or  women,  young 
or  old,  for  five  clubs  of  20  subscribers  each.  Certainly 
a  fine  opportunity  to  improve  one’s  lawn  planting. 

For  a  "  First”  Club  of  35. 

Plants  and  Seeds  for  Greenhouse  or 

Conservatory,  $20  Worth. — In  addition  to  the  above, 
Messrs.  Siebrecht  &  Wadley,  of  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y., 
offer  $20  worth  of  plants  and  seeds  for  greenhouse, 
conservatory  or  window  garden.  This  for  a  “first 
choice  ”  club  of  35  new  names. 


For  a  "  First "  Club  of  50. 

A  Good  Harrow. — The  Keystone  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Company,  of  Sterling,  Ill.,  has  placed  at  our  dis¬ 
posal  and  for 
the  benefit  of 
Rural  club 
getters,  one  of 
its  celebrated 
Double  Lever, 

Ball  -  Bearing, 

Disc  Harrows, 
known  on  the 
list  as  No.  2% 

Disc  Harrow, 
t  h  e  price  of 
which  is  $31. 

It  will  be  given 
to  the  raiser  of 
a  “  first  ”  club 
of  only  50  new 
subscribers;  to  secure  which  ought  to  be  an  easy 
task.  There  need  be  no  question  about  the  value, 
utility  or  durability  of  this  tool,  or  of  the  manner  in 
which  it  will  do  its  work.  Pamphlets  containing 
full  descriptions  of  this  and  the  other  tools  made  by 
this  company  will  be  cheerfully  mailed  to  all  Rural 
readers  who  may  apply  for  them.  Who  is  to  be  the 
lucky  man  who  will  add  this  admirable  ally  to  his 
farm  force  ? 

For  Two  “  First  ”  Clubs  of  25. 


Syracuse  Chilled  Plows _ a  good  plow  is 

the  basic  tool  on  which  much  of  the  success  of  the 
farmer  depends,  and  the  Syracuse  N.  Y.,  Chilled  Plow 
Company  furnish  that  sort  of  implement  in  every 
conceivable  style.  They  have  placed  at  our  disposal 


for  premium  purposes  one  each  of  the  Hill  Side  and 
Level  Land  Plows,  valued  at  $15  each,  which  will  be 
awarded  to  first  clubs  of  25  new  subscribers.  This 
concern  will  send  their  illustrated  catalogue,  on  appli¬ 
cation,  to  any  of  our  readers  and  prize  winners  may 
substitute  other  plows  of  equal  value,  if  they  are  so 
disposed.  It  goes  without  saying  that  the  implements 
made  by  this  company  are  first-class  in  every  respect, 
and  they  comprise  almost  all  sorts  of  tools  used  in  cul¬ 
tivating  the  soil.  Get  their  catalogues. 


For  a  “  First  ”  Club  of  60. 

Land  Boiler,  Clod  Crusher  and  Pul¬ 
verizer,  Combined. — One  of  the  most  useful  imple¬ 
ments  on  the  farm  is  a  good  roller — a  clod  crusher  is 
also  valuable  and  any  implement  which  pulverizes  the 
soil  is  desirable.  But  here  we  offer  our  friends  a 
single  machine  which  is  a  Laud  Roller,  Clod  Crusher 
and  Pulverizer  combined.  It  is  the  gift  of  Mr.  Ewald 
Over  of  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  whose  implements  have 
a  national  reputation.  This  machine  is  something 
entirely  new  and  sells  for  $45.  The  roller  is  composed 
of  two  cast  heads  and  wrought  iron  cutting  and 
crushing  bars,  and  weighs  between  1,100  and  1,200 
pounds  It  will  be  given  for  a  “  first  ”  club  of  60  new 
subscribers.  Mr.  Over  manufactures  a  long  list  of 
valuable  farming  tools,  descriptions  of  which  will  be 
sent  to  any  of  our  readers  free,  on  application.  In 
these  days  of  keen  competition,  one  needs  the  best, 
and,  to  secure  the  best,  he  needs  to  study  the  cata¬ 
logues  of  such  manufacturers  as  Mr.  Over. 


For  Two  “  First  ”  Clubs  of  2o. 

$20  Worth  of  Greenhouse  Plants.— 

M  \  John  Saul  of  Washington,  D.  C. ,  has  placed  at  ov.r 
disposal  $20  worth  of  hot-house  and  greenhouse  plants, 
which  we  will  divide  into  two  lots.  For  two  “  first  ” 
clubs  of  20  names,  greenhouse  plants,  valued  at  $10, 
will  be  given.  The  nursery  of  Mr.  Saul  is  an  old  and 
well-known  one,  and  the  fortunate  winners  of  these 
prizes  may  confidently  expect  a  highly  interesting 
addition  to  their  store.  Mr.  Saul’s  catalogue  will  be 
found  interesting  reading  by  all  lovers  of  fine  plants. 

For  a  "  First  ”  Club  of  20  Subscribers. 

Choose  100  Grape  Vines _ Mr.  George  w. 

Campbell,  of  Delaware,  O.,  the  noted  horticulturist, 
swells  the  list  of  well-wishers  of  The  Rural,  and 
offers  as  his  contribution  100  grape  vines  suited  to  the 
locality  of  the  winner  of  the  prize.  These  are  worth 
at  least  $10 — would  in  most  cases,  if  bought  by  a 
farmer,  cost  more,  and  they  will  be  sent  for  a  “  first  ’ 
club  of  20.  Readers  who  are  especially  interested  in 
grapes  and  other  fruits  should  write  Mr.  Campbell 
for  his  catalogue  The  vines  wifi  be  delivered  at 
the  proper  time  in  fall  or  spring. 
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of  four  will  be  given  for  each  of  eight  “first”  clubs 
of  only  8  new  names. 

This  firm  also  manufactures  the  Improved  Teat 
Opener.  After  it  has  been  once  used  the  obstructed 
teat  becomes  open  and  free  and  no  trouble  is  exper¬ 
ienced  thereafter  in  milking.  It  is  highly  indorsed  by 


For  a  “First’*  Club  of  50. 

A  Jagger  "Wagon. — This  is  one  of  the  handi¬ 
est  and  most  useful  wagons  ever  built,  and  strictly 
honest  in  every  particular.  A  small  farm  can  be  run 
with  it.  Rich  men  and  poor  use  it,  and  it  is  suitable 
for  all  classes.  This  common-sense  wagon  is  presented 
by  James  H.  Birch,  manufacturer  of  the  celebrated 
Birch  carriages  and  harness,  Burlington,  N.  J.  Cat- 


by  veterinary  surgeons  for  its  successful,  harmless  and 
simple  use.  Any  person  of  average  intelligence  can  use 
it  with  safety.  It  is  4 %  inches  long.  Messrs.  Geo.  P. 
Pilling  &  Son  mail  to  any  address  free  a  book  descrip¬ 
tive  of  these  instruments  upon  request.  One  “opener” 
will  be  given  to  each  of  12  “first”  clubs  of  five  each. 

For  a  “  First  ”  Club  of  25. 

The  Sherwood  Steel  Harness _ The 

Sherwood  Harness  Company,  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  offer 
a  set  of  their  celebrated  steel  harness,  which  has  of 
late  become  so  popular,  for  clubs  of  25  new  subscrib¬ 
ers  to  The  Rural,  New-Yorker.  The  price  of  this 
harness  is  $16.  For  the  past  10  years  this  radical 
sweeping  in¬ 
even  among  ^ 

those  who  use  horses  and  harness  for  heavy  dray 
work  on  the  highways.  It  does  away  entirely  with 
whiffle-trees  and  traces,  and  any  one  who  has  cavorted 
around  an  orchard  with  a  plow  or  cultivator  in  trying 
to  plow  or  cultivate  without  barking  the  trees,  knows 
what  an  improvement  this  change  would  be. 


alogues  illustrating  over  100  styles  each  at  moderate 
prices,  mailed  free  upon  application.  Readers  of  The 
R-  N.-Y.  have  used  a  large  number  of  wagons,  car¬ 
riages  and  harnesses  made  by  Mr.  Birch,  aud  as  yet 
no  complaints  whatever  have  been  heard  from  them  : 
only  praise.  We  give  the  “Jagger  ”  for  a  club  of  50. 

For  10  “  First  ”  Clubs  of  10. 

The  “Philadelphia”  Caponizing  Set.— 

The  demand  for  capons  far  exceeds  the  supply, 
the  price  per  pound  being  twice  as  much  as  for 
ordinary  chicks.  The  object  of  caponizing  is,  first,  to 
largely  increase  the  weight  of  the  fowls,  causing  them 
in  many  cases  to  grow  as  large  as  turkeys  and  weigh 
from  10  to  15  pounds ;  second,  to  make  the  meat  of 


Only  new  yearly  subscriptions  count  in  win¬ 
ning  the  big  cash  and  “  special”  premiums. 


For  Three  “  First  ”  Clubs  of  35. 

The  American  Fruit  Evaporator, 

made  by  the  American  Manufacturing  Company,  of 
Waynesboro,  Pa.,  has  become  the  leading  evaporator 


finer  and  sweeter  flavor  and  very  juicy  and  tender. 
Again,  capons  are  worth  $1  to  $1.50  more  than  cocks 
not  caponized.  We  have  arranged  with  Messrs.  Geo. 
P.  Pilling&  Son,  of  Philadelphia,  to  supply  us  with 
these  instruments.  This  firm  have  been  making  the 
instruments  for  40  years,  Messrs.  Pilling  &  Son  have 
just  published  a  very  interesting  book  entitled  Com¬ 
plete  Guide  for  Caponizing,  which  they  are  distrib¬ 
uting  free  to  those  interested.  Ten  complete  capon; 
izing  sets  are  offered,  with  full  instructions  accom¬ 
panying ;  a  set  to  be  given  for  10  “first”  clubs  of 
only  10  each. 

For  Four  “  Flm  ”  Clubs  of  28,  16.  10  and  5. 

Blanchard  Dairy  Implements _ The  Por¬ 

ter  Blanchard  Sons  Company,  of  Nashua,  N.  H.,  appre¬ 
ciating  the  good  work  of  The  Rural,  and  desiring 
to  aid  in  extending  it,  have  placed  the  following 
very  desirable  articles  of  their  manufacture  at  our 
disposal:  A  Five-Bottle  Babcock  Milk  Tester  for  a 


in  the  trade.  It  is  claimed  that  no  other  will  do  the 
work  so  rapidly  and  well  as  this — none  is  constructed  on 
more  scientific  principles.  The  company  has  placed  at 
our  disposal  three  of  its  No.  0  Evaporators,  which  will 
be  given  for  the  three  “  first”  clubs  of  35  each.  The 
price  of  this  machine  is  $25,  and  it  has  a  capacity  of 
several  bushels  daily.  It  is  six  feet  long  and  weighs 
200  pounds.  There  is  scarcely  a  farm  in  this  country 
on  which  one  of  these  evaporators  would  not  be  of  the 
greatest  utility,  drying  all  kinds  of  fruits  and  veget¬ 
ables  in  the  best  possible  manner.  Send  for  an  illus¬ 
trated  catalogue  and  see  their  many  advantages. 

For  a  “  First”  Club  of  50. 

Barden’s  Automatic  Cream  Separator. 

— Among  the  notable  new  devices  in  the  creamery 

fline,  Barden’s  Automatic  Cream 
Separator  is  attracting  a  great 
deal  of  attention  from  practical 
men.  It  is  entirely  novel  m  pnnci- 
pie  and  is,  moreover,  so  simple  and 
easily  comprehended,  that  it  can 
be  managed  by  any  one.  The  man¬ 
ufacturers,  the  Barden  Automatic 
Cream  Separator  Co.,  of  Middle 
Granville,  Washington  County,  N. 
Y. ,  give  us  one  of  these  separators, 
No.  4,  a  four-can  machine  with  a 
capacity  of  20  gallons,  the  price 
of  which  is  $40,  which  we  offer  for 
a  “  first”  club  of  60  subscribers  to 
The  Rural.  To  describe  this  fine 
dairy  accessory  in  detail  would 
take  too  much  of  our 


club  of  only  20  new  subscribers ;  price  $12.  It  is  a 
perfect  machine,  simple  in  operation — any  farmer  or 

farmer’s  boy  can  operate 

j  traVel  blindfold-  4 

club  of  10  new  subscribers. 
A  two-pound  butter  mold,  price  $2,  for  a  club  of  fiv#. 


space,  so  we 
advise  all  interested  to  send  to  the 
makers  for  an  illustrated  catalogue.  They  manu¬ 
facture  only  first-class  goods. 
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For  a  “First  “  <?lub  of  100. 

A  Columbia  Safety  Bicycle — The  fame 

of  Columbia  bicycles  has  gone  the  world  around  as 
indeed  have  many  of  the  wheels  themselves,  being 
known  by  use  in  all  lands  where  roads  permit.  In¬ 
deed  the  bicycle  has  done  more,  perhaps,  than  any 
other  agency  to  produce  good  roads.  Thousands  of 
young  farmers  know  the  pleasure  of  cycling,  and  will 
yet  use  the  Columbia  for  business.  The  Columbia 
Light  Roadster  Safety  (price,  $135)  cushion  tires,  mark 

the  greatest  ad¬ 
vance  yet  made 
in  American 
cycling.  No 
machine  corn- 
bin  es  more 
good  qualities: 
none  is  more 
popular.  In 
strength,  com¬ 
fort,  weight,  appearance  and  effectiveness  it  gives 
highest  satisfaction.  For  full  description  of  their  other 
Columbias,  address  Pope  Mfg.  Company,  Boston,  Mass., 
through  whose  instrumentality  we  are  enabled  to 
make  the  splendid  offer  of  this  machine  for  a  “  first” 
club  of  100  new  names.  By  the  way,  it  is  well  to  re¬ 
member  that  Col.  Pope,  of  that  company,  is  leading  a 
vigorous  campaign  for  road  improvement  throughout 
the  country,  and  proposes  that  a  section  of  the  World’s 
Fair  shall  be  devoted  to  this  great  object. 

For  a  “  First  ”  Club  of  60. 

Little  Giant  Power  Converter — This  is  a 

most  ingenious  machine  and  should  be  on  every  farm 
on  which  there  is  a  windmill  or  where  a  windmill  is 
contemplated.  The  Little  Giant  Power  Converter 
Company,  of  Cincinnati  have  placed  one  of  their 
machines  at  our  disposal  and  we  will  give  it  to  the 


sender  of  a  club  of  60  subscribers,  who  shall  first  ask 
for  it.  This  machine  is  complete  in  itself  with  shaft¬ 
ing  all  ready  for  driving  machinery  ;  it  does  not  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  governing  power  of  the  windmill  and  no 
changes  in  mill  or  tower  are  necessary.  It  will  propel 
your  grinding  machinery,  drive  corn  shellers,  feed 
and  root  cutters,  churns,  etc.,  and  can  be  used  in  a 
variety  of  ways.  Send  to  the  makers  for  catalogue. 

For  20  “  First  ”  Clubs  of  15  and  20. 

Pittsburg  Brass  and  Silver — We  did  not 

know  until  we  had  tried  these 
lamps  at  home  that  any  kero¬ 
sene  light  could  be  so  beauti¬ 
fully  soft  and  strong — a  power¬ 
ful  light  without  glare  and 
flicker,  easy  and  delightful  for 
tired  eyes.  The  lamp  itself  is 
a  thing  of  beauty.  Here  is  a 
picture  of  perhaps  the  hand¬ 
somest  of  the  series.  They  are 
finished  in  silver,  embossed  and 
highly  ornamental.  We  offer 
10  of  the  lamps  here  figured, 
in  silver,  for  10  clubs  of  20 
names,  and  10  of  the  same  grade, 
in  brass,  for  10  clubs  of  15. 

For  Five  “  First”  Clubs  of  15  Each. 

An  Economical  Fruit  Drier — The  business 
of  evaporating  fruits  has  of  late  become  a  source  of 

revenue  on  thousands 
of  farms,  the  revenue 
coming  from  sources 
that  were  before  neg¬ 
lected.  The  American 
Manufacturing  Co.  of 
Waynesboro,  Franklin 
Co. ,  Pa. ,  has  placed  at 
our  disposal  five  of  its 
Cook-stove  Driers,  the 
best  and  most  success¬ 
ful  implement  in  its 
line.  They  will  be 
given  for  five  “  first” 
clubs  of  15  each.  These  driers  are  worth  $7  each. 
By  their  aid  large  quantities  of  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  can  be  successfully  evaporated  that  would  other, 
wise  go  to  waste.  Send  for  a  catalogue. 


For  Five  “First”  Clubs  of  20. 

Stevens  “  Sure  Shot  ”  Rifle.  — A  gun  with 

the  name  of  “  Stevens  ”  on  it  is  pretty  sure  to  be  a  good 
one.  So  we  announce  with  pleasure  that  Messrs.  J. 
Stevens  &  Co.,  of  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass.,  have  pre¬ 
sented  five  of  their  new  “  Sure  Shot  ”  rifles  to  the  five 


Rural  boys  who  want  them  enough  to  send  us  clubs 
of  20  new  subscribers.  The  “  Sure  Shot  ”  weighs  about 
3%  pounds,  has  a  20-inch  barrel,  is  22  calibre  and  takes 
a  22-calibre  rim-fire  cartridge  ;  either  a  long  rifle, 
short,  conical,  or  B  B  Flobert  cartridge.  The  barrel 
can  be  easily  detached,  and  the  rifle  packed  in  a  very 
small  space.  The  stock  is  of  black  walnut,  beautifully 
modeled.  The  action  outside  is  nickeled  or  case- 
hardened  ;  the  hammer  and  barrel  are  blued.  The  bar- 


StevenS  "-Sure  Shot*  packed 


rels  of  Stevens’s  rifles  have  a  world- wide  reputation, 
and  expert  riflemen  concede  their  superiority.  The 
barrels  of  the  new  “  Sure  Shot  ”  are  made  by  the  same 
machinery  and  by  the  same  expert  mechanics,  and  the 
finish  of  these  barrels  inside  is  in  every  way  equal  to 
those  on  their  highest-cost  rifles.  The  shooting  of  the 
little  “  Sure  Shot”  rifle  will  be  found  to  be  of  the 
highest  order  ;  in  fact,  it  is  a  rifle  equal  to  the  best 
in  accuracy,  but  less  elaborately  finished  than  the 
finest  rifles,  and  of  moderate  cost. 

For  Four  “  First  ”  Clubs  of  75  and  50. 

Four  Superb  Ladies’  Watches. — We  have 

furnished  Rural  subscribers  with  hundreds  of  fine 
watches.  Not  one  Juts  been  rejected,  though  we  guar¬ 
antee  every  one.  Therefore 
we  know  that  these  watches 
will  be  popular  “first  club” 
premiums.  These  are  from 
either  the  Elgin  or  Waltham 
companies,  as  preferred.  One 
is  a  beautiful  11-jewel  move¬ 
ment,  full  nickel,  in  a  hand¬ 
somely  engraved  hunting 
case  made  of  14k.  U.  S.  Assay 
solid  gold,  usual  retail  price 
from  $50  to  $75.  One  of  the 
prettiest  watches  for  a  lady 
that  we  have  ever  seen.  The 
illustration  shows  the  case 
in  exact  size  and  style.  Two  of  these  are  offered  for 
two  “  first  ”  clubs  of  75  new  names. 

Next  follows  a  genuine  Waltham  or  Elgin  lady’* 
watch  with  seven  jewels,  compensation  balance  and 
safety  pinion,  stem  wind  and  set,  in  a  handsomely  en¬ 
graved,  gold-filled  hunting  case,  guaranteed  by  the 
manufacturers  to  look  like  gold  for  15  years.  This  is 
an  excellent  watch,  usually  retailing  at  $25  to  $30. 
We  offer  two  of  this  style  for  two  clubs  of  50  names. 

For  a  “  First  ”  Club  of  100. 

Empire  Grain  Drill. — Chance  and  guess-work 
are  two  factors  which  the  successful  farmer  must 
eliminate  from  his  methods.  This  is  especially  true 
in  the  matter  of  seed  sowing — grass,  grain,  etc.  The 
old  broadcast  method  was  well  enough  in  its  way, 
until  something  better  came.  Among  the  best  ma¬ 
chines  offered  to  the  American  farmer  are  those 
manufactured  by  the  Empire  Drill  Co. ,  of  Shortsville, 
N.  Y.,  and  they  have  offered  for  our  premium  list  one 
of  their  Nine-Hoe,  Seven-Inch,  Empire  Grain  Drills, 
with  Fertilizer  Attachment  and  all  improvements  up 
to  date.  The  price  of  this  is  $87.70,  and  we  offer  it  for 
a  “  first  ”  club  of  100  subscribers.  These  are  superb 
machines.  The  quantity  of  seed  is  regulated  easily 
and  accurately  and  there  is  no  possibility  of  the 
machine  clogging.  It  has  a  Force  Feed  Fertilizer 
Attachment,  so  that  no  matter  how  small  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  fertilizer  being  used,  it  will  not  clog.  Send 
for  a  descriptive  catalogue. 

For  a  “  First  ”  Club  of  25. 

Hay’s  Four  Can  Creamery.— The  Ameri¬ 
can  Manufacturing  Co.,  of  Waynesboro,  Pa.,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  its  evaporator  business,  has  for  several  years 
manufactured  a  creamer  which,  without  special  adver¬ 
tising,  has  been  gradually  winning  favor  from  prac¬ 
tical  dairymen.  The  company  allows  us  to  offer  one 
of  Hay’s  Four  Can  Creamers  as  a  premium,  and  we 
shall  give  it  to  a  “  first  ”  club  of  only  25.  Our  read¬ 
ers  may  rely  on  getting  a  good  creamer,  if  they  are 
fortunate  enough  to  secure  this.  Write  for  a  cata¬ 
logue  and  you  will  see  what  a  liberal  offer  this  is. 


For  Clubs  of  1,000. 

A  Year  at  College — For  clubs  of  1,000  new 
subscribers  to  The  Rural  Nf.w-Yorkkr  and  American 
Gardening  we  offer  to  bright  young  men  and  young 
women  the  grand  prize  of  a  year’s  study,  all  expenses 
paid,  at  any  approved  agricultural,  mechanical  or 
other  technical  institution  in  the  United  States  or 
Canada. 

For  20  “  First  ”  Clubs  of  20. 

A  Choice  Farm  Library — The  Rural 

Publishing  Company  offers  from  its  Book  Department 
the  following  list  of  agricultural  books,  all  fresh  and 
up  to  date,  to  the  20  who  shall  first  choose  them, 
among  the  senders  of  clubs  of  20.  “Fruit  Culture”  by  W. 

C.  Strong;  “  Ensilage  and  the  Silo”  by  Fifty  Farmers; 

“  The  New  Potato  Culture  ”  by  E.  S.  Carman;  “  Cross 
Breeding  and  Hybridizing”  by  L.  H.  Bailey;  “Chemi¬ 
cals  and  Clover”  by  II.  W.  Collingwood;  “The  Nursery 
Book  ”  by  L.  H.  Bailey;  “  Feeding  Animals  ”  by  E. 

W.  Stewart;  “  The  Business  Hen  ”  by  II.  W.  Colling¬ 
wood;  “  Horticulturist’s  Rule  Book  ”  by  L.  II.  Bailey; 
“Chrysanthemum  Culture  for  America  ”  by  James 
Morton;  “  The  Cauliflower  ”  by  A.  A.  Crozier;  “  Pop¬ 
ular  Errors  about  Plants  ”  by  A.  A.  Crozier;  “Insects 
and  Insecticides”  by  C.  M.  Weed;  “  Spraying  Crops  ” 
by  C.  M.  Weed;  “  First  Lessons  in  Agriculture”  by  F. 

A.  Gully;  “  Practical  Farm  Chemistry”  by  T.  Greiner; 

“  Improving  the  Farm  ”  by  L.  D.  Davis  ;  “  How  to 

Plant  a  Place”  E.  A.  Long;  “  The  New  Botany”  by 
W.  J.  Beal ;  “  Window  Gardening  ”  by  George  Knapp; 

“  Accidents  and  Emergencies  ”  by  G.  G.  Groff;  “Can¬ 
ning  and  Preserving  Fruits”  by  E.  A.  Young;  “The 
New  Celery  Culture”  by  R.  Niven;  “  How  to  Rid 
Buildings  and  Farms  of  Rats  and  Other  Pests  ”  by 
Picket;  “Milk  Making  and  Marketing”  by  E.  G. 
Fowler  ;  “  My  Handkerchief  Garden  ”  by  Charles 
Barnard.  Total  value  $13.50.  Given  for  clubs  of  20. 

For  a  “  First”  Club  of  75. 

Fifty  Famous  Classics — comprising  volumes 
of  standard  works,  embracing  fiction,  essays,  poetry, 
history,  etc.,  selected  from  the  world’s  best  literature, 
written  by  authors  of  world-wide  reputation.  Printed 
from  large  type  on  good  paper,  and  bound  in  hand¬ 
some  cloth  binding.  Valued  at  $75.  Many  of  the 
volumes  are  beautifully  illustrated. 

“Adam  Bede,”  George  Eliot;  “Bacon’s  Es¬ 
says,”  Francis  Bacon;  “Bleak  House,”  Chas. 

Dickons;  “Child’s  History  of  England,”  Chas. 

Dickens;  “Confessions  of  an  English  Opium 
Eater,”  Thomas  DoQulncey;  “Cast  Up  by  the 
Sea,”  Sir  Samuel  Baker;  “ThoCaxtons,”  Bul- 
wer  Lytton;  “Crown  of  Wild  Olive  and  Sesame 
and  Lilies,”  Ruskln:  “David  Copperfleld,’ 

Dickens;  “Dombey  and  Son,”  Dickens;  “Dan¬ 
iel  Deronda,”  George  Eliot;  “Essays  of  Ella,  * 

Charles  Lamb;  “East  Lynne,”  Mrs.  Henry 
Wood;  “Emerson’s  Essays,”  first  and  second 
Series,  In  one  volume;  “Felix  Holt,”  George  JlQflEblBRAFySERlE^ 
Eliot;  “Fifteen  Decisive  Battlesof  the  World,” 

E.  S.  Creasy;  “Hard  Times  and  American  Notes.”  Charles  Dickens; 
“Hypatia,”  Charles  Kingsley;  “Ivanhoe,”  Sir  Walter  Scott;  “In  the 
Golden  Days,”  Edna  Lyall;  “John  Halifax,  Gentleman,”  Miss  Mulock; 
“Jane  Eyre,”  Charlotte  Bronte;  “Hyperion,”  H.  W.  Longfellow; 
“Knight  Errant.”  Edna  Lyall;  “Last  of  the  Barons.”  Lytton ;  ‘‘Lamp¬ 
lighter,”  Marla  S.  Cummins;  “Luclle,”  Owen  Meredith:  “Lomu 
Doone,”  R.  D.  Blackmore;  “Last  Days  of  I’ompell,”  Lytton;  “Mill 
on  the  B'loss,”  George  Eliot;  “Mlddlemarch,”  George  Eliot;  “The 
Moonstone,”  Wilkie  Collins;  “Nicholas  Nlckleby,”  Dickens;  “Old 
Curiosity  Shop,”  Dickens;  “Our  Mutual  Friend,”  Dickens;  “Oliver 
Twist  and  Pictures  from  Italy,”  Charles  Dickens;  “On  the  Heights,” 
B.  Auerbach;  “Twice  Told  Tales,”  N.  Hawthorne;  “Pickwick  Papers,” 
Dickens;  “  Pilgrim’s  Progress,”  Bunyan;  “Past  and  Present,”  T.  Car¬ 
lyle;  “Romola,”  George  Eliot;  “Self-Help,”  S.  Smiles;  “Silas  Mnrner.” 
George  Eliot;  “The  Sketch  Book,”  Irving;  “Sketches  by  Boj,” 
Dickens;  “Tale  of  Two  Cities,”  Dickens;  ‘‘Undine,”  Do  La  Motte 
Fouque;  “  Uarda,”  Georg  Ebers;  “Vanity  Fair,”  W.  M.  Thackeray; 
“Vicar  of  Wakefield,”  Goldsmith;  “Westward  Ho!”  Chas.  Kingsley. 

These  are  published  by  the  Empire  Publishing  Co  , 
of  New  York,  who  will,  on  request,  send  their  hand¬ 
some  catalogue  of  standard  books  (prices  from  10 
cents  a  volume  upward.)  We  offer  this  whole  library 
of  classic  authors  above  named  to  the  fortunate  sender 
of  a  club  of  75  who  shall  first  call  for  it. 

For  20  “  First”  Clubs  of  8. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  Scales.— These 

scales  weigh  from  one-fourth  of  an  ounce  to  25  pounds. 
Nothing  could  be  nicer  for  weighing  milk  or  similar 
products.  Made  expressly  for  our  subscribers.  Price, 
$3.50.  We  offer  20  of  them  for  clubs  of  8. 

HOW  TO  RAISE  CLUBS. 

1.  Show  The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  Am.  Gardening. 

You  can  honestly  say  that  each  Is  the  best,  and  cheapest  at  the 
price,  of  any  journals  in  this  field. 

2.  If  the  party  is  not  ready  to  subscribe  at  once, 

Then  leave  a  copy  for  examination,  requesting  that  It  be  care¬ 
fully  preserved,  so  that  none  may  be  wasted.  A  careful  exami¬ 
nation  usually  convinces  any  Intelligent  man  or  woman  inter¬ 
ested  In  agriculture  or  horticulture  of  their  real  value. 

3.  Then  call  a  second  time  and  get  the  order. 

4.  Each  time,  don’t  forget  to  mention  the  valuable 

seeds  and  plants  to  which  every  subscriber  for  1893  Is  entitled. 

5.  If  the  yearly  subscription  comes  hard,  solicit  a 

“trial”  three  months’  subscription  for  25  cents. 

Then  call  in  a  month  or  so  and  get  the  yearly  subscription. 

Always  bear  in  mind,  that  every  club  organizer 
(1)  will  share  in  the  $2,000  cash,  May  1,  (2)  may  win 
one  of  the  “  special”  premiums,  and,  (3)  if  he  does  not 
win  a  “  special”  that  he  wants,  is  entitled  to  any  of 
the  general  premiums,  to  be  described  in  a  few  weeks 
in  The  R.  N.-Y.  So  that  in  any  case  every  club  raiser 
for  these  journals  is  sure  to  be  well  paid  for  his  work, 
perhaps  better  than  for  any  other  paper. 


Vv^e  are  advertised  by  our  loving  friends 


If  you  wish  your  infant  to  be  well  nourished,  healthy,  bright  o^d  active,  and  to  grow  up  happy,  robust  and  vigorous 


The  BEST  ir1  OOD  for  Hand-fed  Infants,  Invalids,  Conva 


ents,  Dyspeptics,  and  the  Aged,  is  MELLIN’S  FOOD 


For  Infants/and  Invalids. 


Our  book  for  the  4 4 ^  I  ^ ^  O /-I  \  I  -j? ri  •*-«  ^  ^  will  be  mailed  free  to  any 

instruction  of  mothers,  1  HC  CdTC  cUlU  i^eCfllllg  OT  11113.1118  address,  upon  request. 


DOLIBER-GOODALE  CO., 


Boston,  Mass 


VOL.  LI.  No.  2232. 


NEW  YORK,  NOVEMBER  5,  1892. 


PRICE,  FIVE  CENTS. 
$2.00  PER  YEAR. 


Notes  from  the  Rural  Grounds. 


JAPAN  BEANS. 

A  dozen  years  ago  or  thereabouts  The  Rural,  New- 
Yorker  raised  one  variety  of  the  Soy  or  Soja  Bean 
from  Japan.  The  report  was  that  our  cattle  and 
horses  preferred  green  clover  to  green  Soy  leaves  ; 
that  the  plants  were  difficult  to  cure,  because  the 
leaves  became  black  and  papery  before  the  tough, 
succulent  stems  could  be  dried.  Last  year  Prof.  C.  C. 
Georgeson,  now  of  the  Kansas  Agricultural  College, 
but  recently  from  Japan,  was  kind  enough  to  send  us 
three  varieties  of  the  Soy  Bean  and  two  other  Japan 
beans,  called  respectively,  Black  and  White  Podded 
Adzuki — Phaseolus  radiatus,  botani- 
cally.  All  were  planted  May  3. 

Prof.  Georgeson  wrote,  at  the  time 
of  sending  the  beans,  that  the 
Japanese  boil  the  Black  Podded 
Adzuki  when  ripe  and  eat  them  with 
rice.  “  Even  the  raw  beans,”  he 
said,  “have  a  pleasant  taste.” 

The  Soy  Beans  are  used  both  ripe 
and  green,  in  the  latter  case  “boiled 
in  the  pods  when  nearly  full  grown 
and  shelled  and  eaten  at  the  meal.” 

July  19,  we  fed  the  Soy  leaves  and 
stems  to  two  horses.  One  seemed  to 
relish  them,  eating  the  stems  as 
readily  as  the  leaves,  with  relish. 

The  other  did  not  care  for  either 
stems  or  leaves. 

July  28,  a  lot  of  each  kind  was  cut 
and  partly  cured  in  the  sun.  Both 
horses  seemed  to  relish  all  kinds 
and  ate  the  stems  which  were 
tough  and  woody.  The  stems  were 
still  green,  the  leaves  somewhat 
blackened. 

September  1,  both  the  Soys  and 
Phaseolus  were  boiled.  The  latter 
were  inferior  to  most  beans ;  the 
Soys  were  hard  and  worthless. 

description. 

No.  1.  Phaseolus  radiatus — Black 
Podded  Adzuki.  Yellow  flower. 

Resembles  cow  peas.  July  28,  plants 
two  feet  high  and  bushy.  General 
appearance  that  of  the  Soys.  Not 
yet  in  bloom.  August  28.  Cut  this 
date.  Leaves  just  beginning  to  turn 
yellow.  A  few  of  the  beans  ripen¬ 
ing.  They  are  borne  in  small  clus¬ 
ters  of  one,  two  and  three  or  more — 
usually  about  three.  They  are  about 
four  or  five  inches  long  and  less  than 
a  half  inch  in  diameter,  holding 
about  10  seeds  which  entirely  fill  the 
pod  in  a  most  uniform  and  regular 
manner.  The  seed  is  a  dark,  dull 
crimson.  The  pods  are  perfectly  smooth  and  shell  out 
as  readily  as  snap  beans. 

The  beans  grow — as  do  the  cow  “peas” — upon 
petioles  of  varying  length,  from  two  or  three  to  six 
inches  in  length. 

No.  2,  Phaseolus  radiatus — White  Podded  Adzuki. 
Bright  yellow  flowers.  July  28,  plants  not  so  tall  as 
No.  1.  Cut  August  28,  leaves  just  beginning  to  turn 
yellow  as  on  No.  1.  A  few  of  the  beans  ripening. 
The  beans  are  borne  in  small  clusters  as  in  No.  1.  and 
of  the  same  size  and  color. 

No.  3.  Glycine  hispida.  Yellow  Soja  Beans.  July 
25,  height  three  feet,  bushy.  Hairy  stems  and 
leaves;  leaves  four  inches  in  length,  widely  ovate, 
some  heart-shaped.  The  largest  petal  (vexillum)  is 
purple  ;  the  others  (wings  and  keel)  small  and  white. 

No.  4.  Glycine  hispida — Soja  Beans — Kyusuke  Daid- 


zu.  The  seeds  are  much  the  same  as  those  of  No.  3. 
Height  of  plant,  three  feet  four  inches.  Does  not 
bloom  as  early  as  the  other  Sojas.  Bushy  plants. 

No.  5.  Glycine  hispida  —  Soja  Beans,  Edamane. 
Flowers  small  and  white.  Seeds  larger  than  those  of 
either  No.  3  or  4  ;  as  large  as  early  smooth  peas,  rather 
longer  one  way  than  the  other  and  light  green  in 
color  ;  oval,  hard  and  smooth.  Leaves  not  quite  so 
heavy  as  those  of  No.  3.  Same  size. 

No.  6.  Glycine  hispida,  Soja  Beans.  Yamagata  Cha- 
Daidzu.  The  seeds  are  brown  in  color  and  as  large  as 
late  wrinkled  peas,  but  oval  and  smooth.  The  plants 
bear  more  leaves  and  they  are  larger  than  those  of  Nos. 
4  or  5.  Blooms  somewhat  later. 


TRUE  VALUE  OF  THE  SOJA  BEAN. 

NORTH,  EAST,  WEST,  SOUTH. 

Will  it  Come  into  General  Use? 

These  questions  were  sent  to  the  directors  of  all  the 
stations  in  the  country  : 

1.  After  your  experience  with  the  Soja  Bean  as  a  forage  crop,  do  you 
consider  It  of  enough  value  to  urge  the  farmers  of  your  State  to  ex¬ 
periment  with  It? 

2.  How  does  It  compare  In  yield,  cost  of  culture  and  harvesting  and 
value  for  stock  food  with  clover? 

3.  What  Is  the  best  way  to  cultivate  and  cure  It? 

4.  What  Is  Its  rank  as  a  silo  crop  and  Is  It  best  suited  for  the  silo? 

5.  Will  It  come  into  general  use  In  your  State? 

The  following  typical  replies  cover  the  four  sections 
of  the  country.  Others  on  the  same 
subject  will  follow  later : 

Vermont  too  far  North  for  it. 

The  Soja  Bean  has  been  but  little 
tested  at  this  station.  The  whole  of 
Vermont  is  too  far  north  to  make  it 
worth  while  to  attempt  to  raise  it. 
Either  corn  or  clover  is  away  ahead 
of  it  as  a  fodder  crop  or  for  the  silo. 
We  have  rather  gone  back  on  Prick¬ 
ly  Comfrej’.  We  had  no  trouble  in 
raising  enormous  crops  of  it  or  in 
getting  our  stock  to  eat  it,  but  the 
labor  of  cutting  it  by  hand  more 
than  over-balanced  all  its  good  qual¬ 
ities,  and  we  finally  gave  it  up. 
Vermont  Station,  w.  w.  cooke. 


Not  Much  Use  for  New  York. 

The  Soja  Bean  is  not  well  suited 
to  most  places  in  our  Northern  cli¬ 
mate  ;  at  least  it  has  not  proved  to 
be  a  success  with  us.  We  have  ni¬ 
trogenous  plants  which  are  so  much 
more  certainly  and  easily  raised 
than  this,  that  I  would  net  think 
for  a  moment  of  cultivating  it  for  a 
forage  plant.  As  to  the  cost  of  cul¬ 
ture  and  harvesting  in  comparison 
with  clover,  no  comparison  whatever 
can  be  made.  We  have  not  had  op¬ 
portunity  to  harvest  and  cure  this 
plant  to  such  an  extent  as  to  learn 
how  it  should  best  be  done.  I  doubt 
if  it  would  be  a  good  plant  to  put  in 
the  silo,  because  all  highly  nitro¬ 
genous  plants  are  hard  to  preserve 
in  the  silos,  as  now  made. 

N.  Y.  Station.  i.  p.  Roberts. 


Japanese  Soja  Bean — Glycine  Hispida.  Fig.  277. 

The  Soja  pods  bristle  with  hairs  and  the  skin  is 
rough.  There  are  two  seeds  to  a  pod  about  the  size 
of  a  Sieva.  The  pods  do  not  open  readily  when  green. 
The  plants  are  very  prolific,  far  more  so  than  the 
Phaseolus  radiatus  (No’s.  1  and  2).  The  Sojas  bear 
two  to  five  beans  at  every  joint,  or  upon  short  petioles 
growing  out  of  the  axils,  as  shown  in  our  illustration 
from  nature.  Fig.  278,  see  page  722,  is  a  photo-illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  Phaseolus  radiatus,  life  size. 

As  to  the  future  of  the  Soja  Bean,  we  need  not 
speculate.  Other  writers  who  have  raised  it  and 
studied  it,  favor  us  with  their  views  in  this  number, 
and  from  these  an  idea  of  its  possible,  if  not  its  proba¬ 
ble,  economical  value  as  compared  with  other  legumes 
may  be  gleaned.  It  will  be  noted  that  Prof.  Emery 
mentions  that  nodules  form  on  the  roots  of  Soja  plants 
as  they  do  on  those  of  clover. . 


Not  Much  Chance  in  Connecticut. 
Our  idea  of  the  Soja  Bean  as  a  for¬ 
age  crop  may  be  expressed  in  the 
following  extract  from  a  bulletin 
which  is  in  preparation  :  “The  Soja 
Bean  makes  a  tall,  slender  growth 
and  is  not  as  succulent  and  leafy 
as  the  cow  pea.  It  should  be  sown  about  May  20,  and 
from  our  experience  appears  to  need  a  fertile  soil  for 
the  best  results.  The  plants  have  made  a  slow  growth 
and  each  season  the  foliage  has  been  of  a  pale  yellow 
color.  The  yield  in  1889  was  9  tons  and  in  1892  6.4 
tons  per  acre.  The  fodder  has  been  well  eater  by 
milch  cows,  but  the  yields  have  been  lighter  than  or 
cow  peas,  and  from  the  table  of  fodder  analyses  it  vill 
be  seen  that  it  is  not  as  rich  in  protein.  Both  of  these 
crops  are  ready  for  feeding  at  about  the  same  time, 
and  from  our  experience  the  cow  pea  is  to  be  preferred.” 

It  does  not  seem  to  me  practicable  to  compare  the 
Soja  Bean  with  clover,  since  the  plants  mature  at  such 
very  different  times  unless  it  is  to  be  used  for  winter 
feeding.  Maturing  as  late  as  it  does,  it  is  a  difficult 
crop  to  cure  as  hay,  but  it  is  well  adapted  for  the 
silo,  though  from  our  experience,  as  stated  above,  the 
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cow  pea  is  its  superior.  I  very  much  doubt  its  coming 
into  general  use  in  this  State.  chas.  d.  wood. 

Connecticut  Station. 

Good  Where  Clover  Won’t  “Catch.” 

I  have  a  very  good  opinion  of  the  Soja  Bean  as  a 
“  soiling  crop,”  that  is  to  be  cut  and  fed  green.  On 
fairly  strong  and  fertile  land,  sown  in  drills  18  inches 
apart  and  at  average  intervals  of  three  inches  apart  in 
the  drills,  the  plants  have  reached  a  height  of  36  inches. 
Our  stock  eat  them  with  a  good  relish.  Compared 
with  the  Southern  cow  pea,  the  stems  are  more 
“  woody,”  otherwise  we  see  little  difference.  I  cer¬ 
tainly  think  it  of  sufficient  value  to  urge  the  farmers 
of  our  State  to  experiment  with  it  as  a  soiling  crop. 
For  cutting  and  curing  as  dry  fodder  I  prefer  clover. 
Many  of  our  New  England  farmers  find  it  difficult  to 
get  a  first-rate  “catch”  of  clover  every  time  and  with 
our  present  knowledge  of  the  value  of  the  legumes  as 
renovating  plants  I  would  encourage  the  growth  of 
as  many  and  as  great  a  variety  as  possible.  Oats, 
barley  and  Hungarian  are  all  grown  here  as  soiling 
crops,  and  I  think  we  can  very  profitably  add,  or  even 
substitute  “  Soja  Beans  ”  and  cow  peas. 

Rhode  Island  Station.  chas.  o.  flagg. 

Good  for  a  Massachusetts  Silo. 


this  table.  The  analysis  and  digestibility  of  the  Soja 
Beans  are  from  Mr.  Kilgore’s  unpublished  analysis 
and  determination,  and  the  composition  and  digesti¬ 
bility  of  clover  hay  from  Stewart’s  Feeding  Animals  : 


Product  of  one  acre. 

10,000  pounds  Soja  Beau  Ensilage. . . . 

3.000  pounds  clover  hay . 

Digestible  In  3,000  pounds  clover  hay. 
10,000  pounds  Soja  Bean  ensilage . 


10,000  pounds  Soja  Bean  ensilage . 

3,000  pounds  clover  hay . 

Digestible  In  3,000  pounds  clover  hay 
10,000  pounds  Soja  Bean  ensilage . 


Dry  Mat. 

Ash. 

Protein. 

.  2,580 

285. 

405 

2,623 

183. 

378 

235 

’  1,522 

161.6 

307 

N.  Free 

Crude 

Fat. 

Ext. 

Fiber. 

223. 

696 

971 

74.4 

1,189 

799 

Ratio. 

45. 

1,207 

5.6 

160. 

887 

4.1 

This  difference  is  not  very  great,  but  is  in  favor  of 
the  Soja  Bean  as  a  little  more  cheap  carbohydrate,  as 
straw  or  corn  stover,  could  be  fed  with  it  to  advantage 
to  bring  up  the  “  ratio”  to  the  “standard.”  Also,  if 
“  fat”  be  regarded  as  worth  2%  times  as  much  as  car¬ 
bohydrates,  there  would  then  be  the  value  of  more 
pounds  of  food  from  the  beans,  and  this  too  after  an 
allowance  of  23  per  cent  for  loss  on  the  bean  crop. 

Soja  Beans  can  be  ensiloed  more  easily  than  cured 
for  hay.  They  will  grow  in  favor  with  stockmen  with¬ 
out  doubt.  FRANK  E.  EMERY. 

North  Carolina  Station. 


Later  Mr.  Emery  sends  this  note : 

Inclosed  find  root  of  Soja  Bean  grown  on  poor  red 
clay  soil,  showing  tubercles.  The  long  branch  was 


I  am  much  pleased  with  our  results  in  raising  Soja 
Beans  as  a  fodder  crop.  During  the  past  season  I 
have  raised  several  acres  of  them  ;  one  variety,  which 
was  bought  of  J.  M.  Thorburn  &  Company,  of  New 
York,  has  not  matured  seeds  thus  far,  yet  yielded  10 
tons  per  acre  of  green  crop,  with  24  per  cent  of  solid 
matter,  for  ensilage; ;  the  other  variety  matured 
abundance  of  seeds  and  yielded  from  se^en  to  eight 
tons  per  acre.  The  plant  is  much  liked  by  all  kinds 
of  farm  live  stock  ;  our  results  in  milk  and  meat  pro¬ 
duction  are  very  satisfactory  with  both  green  crop  and 
silo  product.  I  have  just  filled  a  silo  with  alternate 
layers  of  equal  weights  of  Soja  Beans  and  green  fodder 
corn  (kernels  glazing  over.)  Cost  of  production  in  drills 
(three  feet  apart)  is  not  more  expensive  than  of  any 
other  forage  crop.  The  convenience  of  securing  an  ad¬ 
ditional  (annual)  leguminous  crop  for  annual  rotation 
counts  for  much  with  us  in  the  support  of  our  dairy 
industry,  considering  the  present  condition  of  our 
pastures  and  meadows.  The  Soja  Bean  is  exceptionally 
rich  in  both  nitrogenous  constituents  and  fat ;  and  the 
entire  plant  from  the  time  of  showing  flowers  is  equal 
to,  if  not  better  than  any  other  leguminous  fodder  crop 
on  record. 

My  success  with  serradella  as  a  fodder  crop  during  the 
past  season  has  been  marked — 10  to  11  tons  of  green 
fodder  (18  percent  solids)  per  acre.  Our  cows  feed  for 
some  time  on  green  fodder  corn  (two  parts)  and  green 
serradella  (one  part).  My  former  satisfactory  obser¬ 
vations  are  confirmed.  A  silo  has  been  filled  with 
equal  weights  of  green  serradella  and  Hungarian 
Grass  (in  bloom).  c.  A.  goessmann. 

Massachusetts  Station. 

A  Valuable  Plant  for  North  Carolina. 

Our  experience  with  this  legume  now  covers  two 
seasons  on  soil  not  favorable  to  large  or  even  moderate 
crops,  yet  this  does  well  in  comparison  with  other 
crops.  Last  year  (1891)  two  acres  on  the  college  farm 
produced  23,430  pounds  of  Soja  Beans  as  cut  for  the 
silo  and  3,140  pounds  of  half  cured  hay.  The  ensilage 
was  rather  too  strong  in  odor  and  was  at  first  objected 
to  on  that  score  by  the  student  feeder,  and  by  stock 
as  was  suggested  for  the  same  reason.  The  driving 
horse  was  humored  and  fed  hay  while  this  ensilage 
lasted.  The  cows  soon  acquired  a  taste  for  it  and 
seemed  to  be  as  eager  for  it  as  for  any  other  food. 
Change  of  feeders  and  the  grain  feed  during  the  five 
weeks  the  Soja  Bean  ensilage  was  being  fed  prevented 
any  deductions  on  the  yield  of  milk,  though  at  the  end 
of  that  time  the  flow  was  quite  equal  to  that  at  the 
beginning. 

An  analysis  of  this  ensilage  followed  by  a  digestion 
experiment  showed  it  to  be  rich  food  and  easily  digest¬ 
ible,  although  nearly  “ripe”  when  cut  for  the  silo. 
Our  crops  have  been  planted  in  hills  18  inches  apart 
with  the  Centennial  corn  planter,  and  in  drills  with  a 
wheat  drill  with  the  rows  3  and  3\£  feet  apart,  so  that 
it  could  be  easily  cultivated.  On  our  soil  the  crop 
will  bear  closer  planting  without  crowding.  It  stands 
up  straight,  the  worst  fault  being  the  too  hard  con¬ 
dition  of  the  stems.  It  may  be  cut  with  a  mowing 
machine  or  self-rake  reaper  to  good  advantage,  and 
probably  the  new  corn  ensilage  cutters  will  handle  it 
as  well  as  corn. 

We  can  recommend  the  Soja  Bean  to  our  friends  as  a 
valuable  addition  to  profitable,  quick-growing  crops. 

If  the  college  crop  be  calculated  at  6.5  tons  per  acre, 
and  20  per  cent  of  loss  be  allowed  from  fresh  weight 
to  ensilage,  there  would  be  10,400  pounds  of  ensilage 
per  acre.  Taking  it  at  even  five  tons,  and  comparing 
it  with  1%  ton  of  clover  hay,  which  would  be  a  large 
crop  from  the  land  on  which  the  beans  grew,  we  find 


White  Podded  Adzuki  Bean.  Fig.  278. 

PhaBeolus  radiates. 


“pulled”  out,  and  may  have  had  tubercles  farther 
out,  but  they  seem  to  be  clustered  at  the  base  of  the 
stalk. 

R-  N.-Y. — The  tubercles  are  plainly  visible.  Our 
readers  will  remember  that  the  latest  scientific  theory 
is  that  these  tubercles,  or  little  warts,  are  active 
agents  in  the  assimilation  of  nitrogen  by  the  legumin¬ 
ous  plants.  This  would  indicate  the  value  of  the  Soja 
Bean  as  a  green  manuring  crop. 

Clover  Needs  a  Nurse,  Soja  Bean  Doesn’t. 

1.  I  unhesitatingly  recommend  our  farmers  to  ex¬ 
periment  with  it.  2.  It  will  produce  more  feed  to  the 
acre  here  than  clover,  and  do  it  in  half  the  time  re¬ 
quired  for  the  latter.  We  cannot  start  clover  with 
any  other  crop  ;  when  the  so-called  “  nurse  crop  ”  is 
harvested  the  young  clover  is  killed  by  the  scorching 
sun.  This  is  so  generally  the  case  that  but  few  exper¬ 
ienced  farmers  in  central  Kansas  and  westward  ever 
attempt  sowing  clover  with  wheat  or  oats,  or  any  other 
crop.  And  the  first  year,  even  when  seeded  by  itself, 
it  seldom  affords  much  hay,  and  it  is  unwise  to  pasture 
it  for  fear  of  killing  it.  The  Soja  Beans  we  have  yield 
a  full  crop  of  feed  during  three  months  of  the  summer. 
They  are  harvested  and  the  ground  can  be  put  in  fall 
wheat,  by  the  time  the  clover  crop  is  fairly  estab¬ 
lished.  Moreover,  the  Soja  Bean  can  be  grown  where 
clover  cannot  get  a  foothold  on  account  of  the  heat 


and  drought.  3.  So  far  as  tried,  I  have  found  it  best 
to  grow  it  in  rows  about  30  inches  or  a  little  more 
apart,  and  let  the  plants  average  one  to  every  two 
inches  in  the  row.  I  cultivate  them  until  shortly 
before  the  blossoms  appear.  I  have  so  far  had  no 
difficulty  in  curing  them  as  I  would  a  heavy  crop  of 
clover.  Whether  it  is  better  to  cure  it  as  hay  or  to  put 
it  in  the  silo  is  yet  to  be  determined  by  experiment.  4. 
I  see  many  reasons  why  it  can  be  made  a  profitable  crop 
throughout  this  Sfate,  and  throughout  the  West,  but 
especially  in  the  region  where  the  corn  crop  and  tame 
grasses  are  uncertain.  [i*rof.]  c.  c  georgeson. 

Kansas  Agricultural  College. 

A  FARMER  VETERINARIAN. 

RECORDS  OF  AN  EVENTFUL  LIFE. 

One  of  the  quaintest  and  most  original  characters 
among  men  is  T.  C.  Miles,  or  “Farmer”  Miles,  as  he  is 
familiarly  known  in  every  State  in  the  Union,  as  well 
as  in  Europe.  As  a  specialist  in  certain  lines  of  veter¬ 
inary  surgery  he  has  no  equal,  and  The  Rural  gives  a 
sketch  of  the  man  and  his  labors,  which  cannot  fail  to 
interest  all  alike. 

He  was  born  in  Frankfort,  Ky.,  and  his  father  was 
a  farmer  and  an  M.  D.  also.  Young  Miles  grew  up  a 
farmer  boy,  as  he  himself  happily  phrases  it,  “in  grass 
knee  deep.”  His  father  owned  some  700  acres  of  land 
and  grew  Durham  cattle,  fine  hogs  and  saddle  horses. 
There  were  no  buggies  then — his  father  literally  lived 
in  the  saddle. 

When  a  young  man,  Mr.  Miles  moved  to  Illinois, 
where  he  secured  1,800  acres  of  rich  virgin  soil,  part  of 
it  prairie  and  part  timber.  Here  he  married  and  began 
life  on  his  own  account.  The  first  10  years  he  spent 
in  getting  his  land  into  cultivation,  and  renting  it  out. 
In  this  work  he  used  six  yoke  of  oxen  to  a  large  plow. 
The  leaders  were  smaller  than  the  others,  but  were 
specially  well  broken,  and  they  laid  out  the  work,  of 
which  their  stronger  followers  took  the  brunt.  Rais¬ 
ing  stock  was  largely  practiced  and  there  was  neces¬ 
sarily  much  work  in  the  way  of  animal  surgery,  but 
there  were  no  surgeons.  Young  Miles  had  a  natural 
taste  for  such  work  and  did  his  own,  and,  as  his 
amateur  skill  became  known,  much  for  his  neighbors. 
As  he  made  no  charge  for  his  work,  he  very  naturally 
had  plenty  to  do  and  he  became  very  skillful.  To  use 
his  words,  “  a  farmer  would  bring  me  a  ridgling  and 
say  to  me,  *  Cut  or  kill  this  animal.’  I  always  did  one 
and  sometimes  both,  but  I  was,  from  the  first,  very 
successful.” 

It  was  in  this  way  that  he  started  and  from  it  he 
has  grown  to  be  the  most  successful  operator  in  his 
specialties,  that  of  spaying,  castrating,  caponizing, 
etc.,  there  is  on  the  footstool  to-day.  His  methods 
are  his  own  and  though  he  makes  no  secret  of-them, 
but  very  few  of  those  who  follow  him  ever  reach  a 
tithe  of  his  skill.  He  is  in  constant  demand  all  over 
the  Union  and  has  been  equally  successful  in  Europe, 
where  he  won  a  recognition  which  was  the  greatest 
possible  tribute  to  his  skill. 

“  How  did  you  get  your  sobriquet  of  ‘  Farmer 
Miles’”  said  The  Rural. 

“  was  given  me  in  derision  by  some  of  the  veter¬ 
inarians.  Mr.  Going,  then  editor  of  the  Spirit  of  the 
Times,  spoke  very  highly  of  some  of  my  successful 
work,  whereupon  some  of  the  regularly  graduated 
veterinarians  attacked  Mr.  Going,  denounced  me  as 
only  a  ‘  farmer,’  etc.  They  called  me  Farmer  Miles 
and  somehow  the  appellation  stuck,  and  I  am  Farmer 
Miles  from  Maine  to  California,  all  over  England,  in 
Scotland,  Ireland  and  in  a  part  of  France.” 

“  When  did  you  first  go  to  England  ?” 

“  In  1878  ;  I  intended  to  stay  two  weeks  but  staid  a 
year.  I  was,  as  I  am,  a  very  plain  sort  of  fellow, 
lame  from  an  accident,  and  not  polished  in  society 
ways.  My  English  brethren  gave  me  a  most  decided 
cold  shoulder — I  could  not  get  a  chance  to  show  what 
I  could  do.  They  looked  on  me  as  an  ignorant,  un¬ 
couth  Yankee,  and  snubbed  me  mercilessly.  Finally, 

I  published  a  card,  a  challenge,  which  attracted  some 
attention,  and  one  day  Prof.  Wm.  Pritchard,  at  the 
head  of  the  Royal  Veterinary  College  of  London,  in¬ 
vited  me  to  dine.  I  accepted  his  invitation  and  we 
dined  alone.  I  managed  to  impress  him  with  the  idea 
that  there  were  some  things  I  could  do  and  the  result 
was  that  he  invited  me  to  operate  on  three  ridglings  in 
the  near  future.  He  invited  two  or  three  veterinarians 
to  be  present  and  we  quietly  went  to  a  farm  to  do  the 
work.  I  suppose  he  did  not  want  many  present,  as,  if 
I  proved  a  failure,  he  did  not  want  it  to  be  too  much 
talked  about.  ” 

“  Well,  how  did  it  turn  out  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  it  was  a  great  success.  I  used  my  American 
appliances  for  throwing  and  controlling  the  horse, 
which  were  infinitely  superior  to  their  clumsy  methods. 

I  operated  on  two  of  the  ridglings  in  a  few  minutes — 
did  not  spill  a  tablespoonful  of  blood  from  both,  and 
then  offered  to  give  five  pounds  to  any  of  those  pres¬ 
ent  who  would  operate  on  the  third,  in  anything  like 


so  successful  a  manner.  The  offer  was  not  accepted, 
and  I  next  operated  on  the  third  with  equal  success.” 
“  Thing's  were  easier  then,  I  suppose.” 

“Oh,  yes.  Prof.  Pritchard  gave  me  the  most  gen¬ 
erous  recognition  and  afterward  invited  me  to  operate 
at  the  amphitheatre  in  the  Royal  College,  before  the 
students.  I  was  accorded  a  hearty  reception.  Py  some 
chance,  the  horse  selected  was  the  most  vicious  brute 
I  had  ever  seen,  and  I  was  cautioned  in  advance.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  go  into  details  ;  it  is  enough  to  say 
that  my  success  was  complete.  Later  I  went  to  Scot¬ 
land,  Ireland  and  France,  where  I  was  cordially  re¬ 
ceived  and  had  all  the  operating  work  I  cared  for.” 

I  believe  you  have  pupils  or  classes  in  your 
methods.  Am  I  correct  ?  ” 

“Yes,  I  have  had  five  classes  in  all,  comprising 
about  125  pupils,  and  I  shall  open  another  in  April 
next.” 

“  What  do  you  think  of  dishorning  ?  ” 

“  In  all  my  travels  I  have  never  found  a  man  who 
knew  nothing  of  dishorning  but  what  opposed  it.  On 
the  other  hand,  I  have  never  met  a  man  who  had  as 
many  as  25  dishorned  who  was  not  in  favor  of  it.  Ten 
years  hence,  1  think,  horns  will  have  practically  dis¬ 
appeared  from  cattle  in  Illinois.  We  know  that  the 
operation  is  a  great  benefit  and,  instead  of  being  a 
cruelty,  it  is  in  reality  one  of  the  greatest  preventives 
of  cruelty.” 

“  Is  there  much  interest  shown  in  caponizing  ?  ” 

“I  think  it  is  growing.  I  teach  it  free  of  charge 
wherever  I  am  called  on  for  other  work.  It  only  re¬ 
quires  a  few  minutes  to  learn,  but 
of  course  it  takes  practice  to  make 
a  rapid  caponizer.  It  should  be 
more  generally  practiced.  Capons 

grow  so  much  larger  than  cocks  - 

and  their  flesh  is  worth  three 
times  as  much  per  pound.”  ’  - 


the  Bartlett,  fertilized  by  Duchess.  The  following  is 
a  description  of  the  pear  from  the  specimens  sent  us : 
Fruit  large,  oblong,  slightly  obtuse  obovate-pyriform. 
Stem  of  medium  thickness,  set  in  a  shallow,  irregular 
depression.  Calyx  open,  in  moderately  shallow  and 
somewhat  corrugated  basin.  Skin  yellow  when  ripe, 
a  trace  of  brown  on  sunny  side  and  marked  with  few 
minute  dots.  Ripe  when  received,  October  20.  The 
flesh  is  white,  fine-grained,  with  granulations  about 
the  center  like  the  Duchess,  sweet  and  juicy,  of  good 
flavor,  but  lacking  in  sprightliness.  The  tree  is  said 
to  be  an  upright  and  good  grower. 

SUCCESSFUL  CHERRY  CULTURE. 

WHAT  CHERRY  GROWERS  SAY. 

1.  What  Is  the  best  soil  for  a  cherry  orchard  ? 

2.  Do  you  cultivate  the  ground  between  the  trees  or  leave  It  In  the 
sod  ? 

3.  What  manures  or  fertilizers  are  most  desirable  ? 

4.  What  about  pruning  the  cherry  ? 

5.  What  varieties  are  best  ? 

6.  Have  any  varieties  that  were  given  suitable  care  “  run  out  ?  ” 

7.  What  are  your  rules  for  packing  and  shipping  ? 

Minnesota  Street  Sweepings  for  Fertilizer. 

Tn  this  section  cherries  are  not  grown  to  any  con¬ 
siderable  extent,  as  only  the  Morello  family  can  en¬ 
dure  the  rigors  of  our  climate.  1.  I  have  found  that 
the  trees  live  longer  and  are  more  productive  on  light 
loam  or  even  quite  sandy  soils  than  on  strong  and  heavy 
clay  ones.  2.  In  this  climate  where  there  are  frequent 
periods  of  drought,  either  cultivation  or  heavy  mulch¬ 
ing  must  be  given.  The  trees  soon  perish  where  grow- 


Prune  Only  The  Baby  Trees. 

1.  The  best  soil  for  cherries  is  a  gravelly  loam  which 
is  naturally  well  drained.  The  location  should  be 
high— a  hillside  rather  than  level  land,  to  get  the  most 
perfect  circulation  of  air.  2.  For  five  or  six  years  the 
soil  should  be  well  cultivated;  after  the  trees  have 
come  into  good  bearing  I  would  as  soon  have  the 
ground  in  sward,  as  the  trees  should  not  be  stimulated 
too  much.  3.  Cherry  trees  should  stand  upon  ground 
good  enough  to  grow  50  bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre 
and  then  no  fertilizers  are  required.  After  they  have 
borne  several  crops  liberal  applications  of  wood  ashes 
should  be  made  once  in  two  years,  early  in  the  spring. 
4.  All  pruning  of  cherry  trees  should  be  done  during 
the  first  five  years  of  their  growth;  in  that  time  the 
trees  should  be  perfectly  shaped  and  thereafter  they 
require  no  pruning.  A  cherry  tree  always  suffers 
from  pruning,  particularly  in  cutting  large  limbs.  5. 
Among  sour  cherries  Early  Richmond,  Montmorency, 
May  Duke;  and  among  sweets,  Black  Tartarian,  Black 
Eagle,  Brockport  Bigarreau,  Napoleon  Bigarreau, 

1  (owner’s  Late  Red,  and  Windsor  are  among  the  leading 
ar.d  best  varieties.  6.  I  know  of 
no  varieties  that  have  run  out  if 
they  received  suitable  care  and 
cultivation.  7.  I  use  5  and  10-pound 
handle  baskets,  also  10-pound 
r  •  --  boxes  packed  in  crates,  six  boxes 

•vy$j  a  cra^e*  These  are  faced  as  the 
|||mA  fruit  is  put  up  in  California.  With 
care  the  cherry  is  among  the  best 
f°r  profitable  cultivation. 
Columbia  Co  ,  N.  Y.  G.  t.  powei.i,. 


FA  Cultivated  Orchard. 

In  my  experience  I  have  found 
sandy  soil,  well  drained,  but  al- 
ways  moist,  the  best  adapted  to 
the  wants  of  the  cherry  and 
especially  the  Hearts  and  Bigar- 
reaus.  I  have  seen  trees  on  grav- 
elly  soil  where  they  seemed  thrifty, 
/,JSgV  .  but  I  would  not  expect  them  to 

resist  drought  so  well  on  such  soils. 
I  prefer  to  cultivate,  especially 
1  the  Dukes  and  Morellos.  If  growth 

\  is  excessive  I  seed  down  to  check 

a  it.  Cultivation  should  be  shallow. 
As  to  fertilizers,  I  use  unleached 
ashes,  clover  and  stable  manure. 
In  one  orchard  of  Early  Rich¬ 
monds  where  cultivation  was  im¬ 
practical,  I  mulched  heavily  with 
half-rotten  corn  stalks  and  ma¬ 
nure  and  mowed  off  the  few  weeds 
that  came  through.  This  plan 
was  satisfactory.  My  cherry  trees  are  pruned  an¬ 
nually  and  young  orchards  of  Morellos  are  generally 
pruned  twice  a  year. 

Sweet  cherries  require  but  little  pruning,  but  those 
of  the  Early  Richmond  type  need  severe  thinning,  or 
they  soon  become  so  thick  in  the  center  that  a  bird  can 
hardly  get  into  them.  As  to  profit,  I  have  not  suffic¬ 
iently  tested  many  varieties.  So  far  Early  Richmond 
and  May  Duke  have  been  the  most  profitable.  Olivet 
seems  to  be  a  tardy  and  shy  bearer  of  beautiful  fruit. 
My  last  planting  consisted  of  about  equal  numbers  of 
Dyehouse,  Early  Richmond,  Montmorency  and  May 
Duke.  As  to  packages,  I  formerly  used  the  Cincinnati 
two-bushel  stand  of  four  half-bushel  drawers,  but  of 
late  I  have  mostly  used  strawberry  bushel  crates  and 
quart  baskets.  w.  w.  farnsworth. 

A  Promising  New  Cherry. 

June  22,  we  received  from  James  II.  Black,  Son 
Co.,  of  Highstown,  N.  J  ,  a  stem  10  inches  long,  which 
bore  38  cherries  of  large  size,  bright  red  color  and  of 
fair  quality.  It  is  a  seedling  which  has  been  named 
“  Mercer.”  See  Fig.  279.  Messrs.  Black  say  of  it: 


A  Promising  New  Cherry. 
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LARGEST  CREAMERY  IN  THE  WORLD. 

ON  LAND  WORTH  $2,000  A  FOOT. 

That  the  largest  creamery  in  the  world  should  be 
found  in  the  business  center  of  a  large  city,  may  seem 
strange  to  many,  but  there  is  nothing  strange  about 
it ;  it  simply  illustrates  the  advantages  of  the  popular 
idea  of  cooperation  and  concentration  as  applied  to 
the  business  of  shipping  and  selling  milk  in  large 
cities. 

The  Chicago  Milk  Shippers’  Association  and  Farm¬ 
ers’  Dairy  Company  is  an  organization  composed 
mostly  of  the  farmers  in  Cook,  Kane,  Will,  Dupage, 
DeKalb,  Lake,  McHenry,  Boone,  Porter  and  La  Porte 
Counties,  with  offices  on  the  fifth  floor  of  the  Mercan¬ 
tile  Building,  No.  116  La  Salle  Street,  and  a  butter  and 
cheese  factory  located  in  the  large  brick  building  Nos. 
1,  3  and  5  West  Washington  Street,  Chicago.  These 
farmers  have  an  invested  capital  of  over  $200,000  in 
the  concern.  The  dairy  machinery  cost  over  $57,000, 
and  according  to  Messrs.  Davis  &  Rankin,  who  made 
it,  the  contract  for  it  was  the  largest  ever  made.  The 
amount  of  milk  received  daily  is  enormous,  and  comes 
in  over  17  different  lines  of  railroads,  from  points  in 
Indiana,  Iowa,  Illinois  and  Wisconsin.  It  is  shipped 
in  eight-gallon  cans  in  milk  express  cars,  from  which 
the  retail  dealers  take  their  daily  supply,  the  re¬ 
mainder,  or  surplus — 2,000  to  3,500  cans  per  day — being 
emptied  into  a  large  reservoir  from  which  it  is  elevated 
by  a  pump  and  distributed  to  12  large  separators,  from 
which  the  cream  is  conveyed  to  an  enormous  vat  where 
it  is  allowed  to  remain  24  hours,  to  acquire  the  proper 
degree  of  acidity,  when  it  is  conducted  to  huge  revolv¬ 
ing  churns,  each  of  which  turns  out  from  600  to  700 
pounds  of  butter  in  50  minutes.  From  the  churn  the 
granular  butter  is  placed  in  the  large  Fargo  butter- 
worker,  from  which  it  comes  worked  and  salted,  when 
it  is  packed  in  tubs  ready  for  market ;  the  packing 
being  the  only  hand  process  in  its  whole  course  of 
treatment. 

Of  the  by-products  from  this  creamery,  a  skim  or 
filled  cheese  is  made  from  the  separated  milk,  ana  a 
very  fine  article  of  black  paint  is  also  made  from  the 
skimmed  milk  without  the  addition  of  any  foreign  sub¬ 
stance,  and  the  manager,  Mr.  W.  A.  Dickson,  says  he 
will  surprise  the  world  with  the  various  products  to 
be  derived  from  milk,  before  he  is  through  experi¬ 
menting  with  it.  During  summer  some  separated 
milk  is  sold  to  dealers  at  16  cents  per  can  for  drinking 
purposes;  much  of  the  buttermilk  is  also  sold  for  use 
as  a  beverage.  Butter  and  cheese  are  sold  to  the 
city  trade.  Shippers  are  paid  for  their  milk  at  the 
end  of  each  month  when  the  price  of  milk  for  the 
next  month  is  agreed  upon.  This  averages  about  80 
cents  per  100  pounds  for  the  summer,  and  $1.10  for  the 
winter  months. 

The  counties  of  Kane  and  McHenry  are  the  two 
largest  shippers,  and  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern, 
Chicago  and  Kansas  City,  and  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and 
St.  Paul  Railroads  are  the  three  lines  bringing  the 
largest  quantities.  Consumers  express  a  preference 
for  the  milk  of  Jersey  and  Guernsey  cows.  No  legal 
standard  for  milk  has  yet  been  adopted  in  Chicago, 
but  the  council  has  now  this  question  under  consid¬ 
eration. 

This  butter  and  cheese  factory  has  a  daily  capacity 
of  9,000  pounds  of  butter  and  18,000  of  cheese.  It  has 
used  3,500  cans  of  milk  in  a  day,  but  tbe  amounts  of 
milk  used  and  butter  and  cheese  produced,  depend 
on  the  state  of  the  milk  market.  In  very  warm 
weather  a  much  greater  quantity  than  usual  is  con¬ 
sumed  as  a  beverage  and  the  factory  product  of  course 
decreases. 

The  general  manager  of  the  creamery,  Mr.  W.  M. 
Dickson,  regards  this  city  creamery  as  somewhat  of 
an  educational  institution.  Farmers  from  the  milk¬ 
shipping  districts  are  coming  in  here  almost  every 
day,  and  are  surprised  to  find  butter  and  cheese  being 
made  here  at  a  profit  on  land  worth  $2,000  a  front  foot ; 
and  naturally  want  to  know  who  made  the  machinery 
and  what  it  cost,  etc.  Occasionally  one  of  them  is 
very  inquisitive,  going  very  deeply  into  details,  and 
about  two  or  three  months  after  he  has  been  here,  it  is 
noticed  that  a  certain  district  which  formerly  shipped 
a  good  deal  of  milk  has  ceased  shipping.  Investiga¬ 
tion  of  the  matter  shows  that  the  farmers  of  that  dis¬ 
trict  have  organized  a  stock  company  of  $4,000  or 
$5,000  capital,  built  a  creameiy,  and  are  using  their 
milk  in  making  butter  and  cheese,  and  the  result  is 
that  men  who  formerly  shipped  daily,  say,  50  gallons 
each  to  Chicago,  now  send  it  to  the  new  creamery, 
where  they  receive  about  twice  as  much  for  it  when 
converted  into  butter  and  cheese.  On  looking  further 
into  the  matter,  it  is  found  that  the  inquisitive  farmer 
above  mentioned  is  the  leading  spirit  in  the  new 
creamery.  A  dozen  or  more  creameries  in  different 
localities  have  been  started  in  just  this  way. 

The  dishonesty  of  city  milk  dealers  made  this  city 
creamery  possible.  The  farmers  of  the  surrounding 
country,  becoming  tired  of  shipping  their  milk  to 


Chicago  and  receiving  dishonest  and  sometimes  no 
returns,  formed  a  combination,  appointed  a  set  of  offi¬ 
cers  and  shipped  their  milk  to  these  men.  A  vir¬ 
tual  monopoly  of  the  wholesale  distribution  of  milk 
was  soon  effected,  and  the  dealers  could  get  their  sup¬ 
ply  only  through  the  association,  and  by  paying  for  it 
promptly ;  thus  the  irresponsible  dealers  were  soon 
driven  out  of  the  business.  r.  h.  munroe. 

DAIRY  GOSSIP. 

“  I  have  a  good  farm  in  the  northern  part  of  this 
State ’’said  a  professional  gentleman 'of  this  city  to 
the  writer  a  few  days  since,  “  but  it  does  not  pay. 
The  cows  are  only  common  or  scrub  stock  and  they 
don’t  make  over  125  pounds  of  butter  each  per  year. 
What  shall  I  do  ?”  “  Get  a  Guernsey  or  Jersey  bull 

at  the  head  of  the  herd  at  once  and  grade  up.  In  a 
few  years  your  dairy  will  be  averaging  250  pounds 
per  head  and  later,  you  may  count  on  300.  Then  get 
a  good  silo  and  make  winter  butter.”  “I’ll  do  it,” 
said  he. 

Here  and  there,  all  over  the  country,  we  find  old- 
fashioned  dairymen  or  dairymaids  who  never  read  a 
dairy  article  and  never  change  their  methods.  They  set 
their  milk  in  shallow  pans  on  the  cellar  bottom  ;  they 
skim  the  cream  when  they  get  enough  for  a  churning  ; 
they  temper  the  churn  with  their  finger  instead  of  a 
thermometer  ;  they  churn  it  in  a  dash  churn  ;  they 
gather  the  butter  in  the  churn  ;  they  skim  it  out 
with  a  ladle  ;  they  work  it  several  times  and  very 
thoroughly,  to  get  out  the  buttermilk  ;  they  salt  it  by 
“  guess ;”  they  have  no  standard  for  color,  and  each 
layer  in  the  tub  is  of  a  different  shade.  Then  they 
wonder  why  one  tub  brought  25  cents  per  pound  and 
the  next  only  18,  when  the  quotations  were  about  the 
same.  Do  you  know  of  any  such  butter  makers  ? 

The  fancy  cheese  business  of  this  country  is 
reaching  very  extensive  proportions.  We  now  manu¬ 
facture  largely  of  Neufchatel,  Brie,  Camembert, 
Isigny,  Limburger,  Sapsago  and  Swiss.  With  the 
single  exception  of  the  last  named,  the  domestic  art¬ 
icle  is  in  every  respect  as  good  as  the  imported — some 
of  it  is  better.  Port  de  Salut  is  a  French  cheese  that 
has  not  yet  been  successfully  made  here.  We  shall 
yet  make  them  all,  and  make  them  of  the  best 
quality. 

By  the  way,  the  cheese  exhibit  of  the  Messrs.  Rey¬ 
nolds  at  the  Pure  Food  Exhibition  is  doing  much  to 
introduce  and  popularize  these  goods — especially  the 
small  and  fancy  cheeses.  The  taste  for  many  of  them 
is  an  acquired  one,  but  it  is  very  easily  acquired,  and 
one  becomes  very  fond  of  them  in  a  short  time. 

Speaking  of  acquired  taste  brings  up  the  old  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  comparative  flavors  of  butter  made  from 
sweet  and  from  ripened  creams.  This,  like  all  mat¬ 
ters  of  taste,  is  one  which  must  be  settled  by  the  whim 
or  caprice  of  the  public  palate.  To-day  the  great 
majority  of  butter  eaters  prefer  that  from  ripened 
cream,  yet  those  who  have  eaten  sweet-cream  butter 
for  a  few  consecutive  weeks  find  their  taste  com¬ 
pletely  changed,  and  prefer  the  sweet-cream  article. 
As  a  matter  of  accuracy  and  fairness,  these  butters 
should  not  compete  with  each  other  in  an  exhibit. 
Each  may  be  the  best  of  its  class.  If  sweet-cream  but¬ 
ter  is  judged  by  a  lover  of  the  other,  he  will  adjudge  it 
lacking  in  flavor,  though  it  be  perfect  from  a  sweet- 
cream  standpoint,  and  the  ripened-cream  article, 
judged  by  a  lover  of  sweet-cream  butter,  would  be 
adjudged  “  off  ”  in  flavor.  Am  I  not  right  ? 
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[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of  the 
writer  to  insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question,  please  see  if  it  is 
not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions 
at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 

MULCHING  WHEAT  WITH  STRAW. 

On  page  653  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  an  Ohio  reader  gave 
his  experience  with  mulching  wheat  with  straw.  The 
following  comments  on  that  article  are  interesting  : 

I  have  not  had  any  experience  with  straw  or  any 
other  material  as  a  mulch  for  wheat,  and  yet  I  have 
no  doubt  that,  under  certain  conditions,  it  would  prove 
beneficial ;  for  instance,  I  think  it  would  prove  an  ad¬ 
vantage  on  wheat  sown  late  in  the  season  and  which 
had  not  made  much  growth,  by  protecting  it  from  the 
action  of  the  frosts.  It  would  not  heave  so  much, 
and  hence  the  rootlets  would  not  be  injured.  As  a  rule; 
there  is  sufficient  growth  to  cover  the  ground,  and  that 
affords  protection  from  the  action  of  frost.  My  prac¬ 
tice  is  to  use  up  the  straw  as  a  litter  for  the  horses  and 
cattle,  and  to  place  it  in  the  yards  at  frequent  inter¬ 
vals  as  an  absorbent,  and  before  it  is  thoroughly  rotted 
it  is  carted  out,  broadcasted  on  the  sod  and  plowed 


under  for  corn.  I  do  not  know  of  any  better  plan  to 
utilize  my  straw  and  return  it  to  the  soil.  d.  c.  lewis. 

A  Better  Use  for  Straw. 

My  neighbor  tried  mulching  wheat  with  straw  in 
two  different  ways  last  year — he  put  it  on  just  before 
freezing  weather  began,  giving  one  part  a  pretty  heavy 
dressing  and  another  a  light  one.  To  my  surprise,  the 
wheat  was  damaged  a  good  deal.  I  think  it  held 
water  too  long,  as  it  looked  scalded  and  seemed  to 
get  thinner  on  the  ground.  The  land  was  black  and 
well  underdrained.  I  am  led  to  believe  that,  as  a  rule, 
it  will  not  pay  to  mulch  wheat ;  it  might  do  some  good 
on  a  high,  dry  piece  of  land  ;  but  on  level,  black  land 
such  as  we  have  here,  it  certainly  will  not  do  so.  1  am 
sorry  for  the  farmer  who  can’t  use  his  straw  to  better 
advantage,  and  I  have  more  sorrow  for  the  man  who 
sells  it  off  his  farm.  I  have  a  large  yard  to  the  south 
of  the  barn  and  into  it  goes  all  of  the  straw  off  40  acres 
of  wheat,  stacked  just  as  well  as  six  men  can  do  it,  at 
thrashing  time.  I  stable  all  the  stock  and  bed  them  to 
the  knees  every  day  from  the  time  when  frosty  nights 
begin  until  warm  weather  in  the  spring.  Some  may 
object  to  this  on  account  of  the  work  ;  but  I  don’t. 
After  February,  if  I  see  that  all  the  straw  can’t  be  got 
through  the  stable  by  bedding  and  feeding,  I  begin  to 
cut  off  some  and  spread  a  layer  over  the  yard  as  often  as 
the  stock  have  trampled  the  previous  one,  as  I  turn  the 
cattle  out  on  nice  days  and  feed  fodder  in  the  yard.  In 
addition  to  the  straw  from  40  acres  of  wheat,  we  cut 
from  20  to  25  acres  of  corn,  and  all  of  it  goes  into  the 
barnyard.  I  sell  no  hay  but  buy  from  four  to  six  tons 
of  my  landlord’s  share  per  year.  I  keep  12  cows,  about 
18  sheep,  6  horses  and  from  2  to  12  hogs,  and  if  this 
number  of  stock  are  kept  well  bedded  and  the  stables 
are  cleaned  daily  and  the  animals  are  bedded  twice  a 
day,  there  will  be  no  straw  for  mulching  wheat  un¬ 
less  a  man  is  a  heavier  wheat  raiser  than  I.  I  make 
over  200  loads  of  manure  per  year  by  this  system,  and 
I  believe  they  will  average  3,000  pounds  each.  I  use 
all  that  can  be  profitably  utilized  for  top-dressing 
wheat  ground,  harrowing  it  in  as  soon  as  spread,  and 
we  spread  it  right  off  the  wagon,  never  piling  any  in 
the  field.  All  that  is  too  rough  for  top-dressing  is 
taken  to  the  clover  field  and  spread  where  it  is  most 
needed.  It  is  put  out  the  last  thing  after  the  wheat 
ground  has  been  plowed — generally  about  the  middle 
of  August. 

I  have  followed  this  system  for  seven  years  on  this 
farm,  and  I  defy  any  man  to  point  out  a  poor  spot  in 
growing  wheat,  corn  or  clover,  due  to  lack  of  fertility 
in  the  soil.  I  don’t  think  there  is  any  use  of  having 
spotted  fields.  By  mv  system  I  can  keep  my  land  up 
without  buying  commercial  fertilizers,  so  that  I  raise 
from  50  to  60  bushels  of  corn,  and  from  20  to  25 
bushels  of  wheat  per  acre  and  clover  to  my  heart’s 
content.  darius  Ross. 

Better  Make  Straw  Beds  For  Stock. 

1  have  experimented  upon  a  small  scale  during  the 
past  10  or  12  years,  in  the  use  of  straw  as  a  mulch  for 
winter  wheat.  On  the  whole,  the  results  have  not 
been  sufficiently  favorable  to  induce  me  to  adopt  the 
practice.  There  are  situations  and  circumstances 
which  make  the  work  of  some  value,  but  we  are  un¬ 
fortunately  unable  to  control  the  circumstances  or 
know  four  or  five  months  ahead  whether  the  condi¬ 
tions  will  be  favorable  for  the  use  of  straw.  Upon  a 
loose,  well-drained  loam  I  have  at  two  separate  times 
realized  a  benefit  from  it  as  a  mulch.  The  ground  in 
February  was  bare  and  frozen  very  hard,  and  the 
straw  mulch  saved  the  strip  to  which  it  had  been  ap¬ 
plied.  Under  no  other  conditions  have  I  found  the 
practice  commendable.  Upon  soil  inclined  to  be  a  little 
wet  and  heavy  and  during  seasons  of  more  than  an 
ordinary  amount  of  rainfall  it  seems  to  render  the 
straw  of  the  growing  wheat  weak,  and  decreases 
rather  than  increases  the  yield.  Better  use  the  straw 
very  liberally  for  bedding  both  in  stables  and  yards; 
fork  it  over  as  often  as  necessary  to  get  it  thoroughly 
decomposed  and  well  fined  and  then  use  it  as  a  top¬ 
dressing  well  worked  into  the  soil.  c.  t.  Leonard. 

Little  Evidence  in  its  Favor. 

I  have  not  personally  experimented  with  mulching 
wheat  with  straw,  but  in  1886  and  1887  Prof.  W.  C. 
Latta  had  three  wheat  plots  under  observation  at 
this  station.  Plots  one  and  three  were  not  mulched, 
and  plot  two  was.  The  yields  were  as  follows  : 

.—Bushels  per  acre.—, 

1880.  1887. 

Plot  1,  not  mulched .  25.06  32.71 

Plot  2,  mulched .  31.11  31.74 

Plot  3,  not  mulched  .  29.92  32.06 

Average  of  plots  1  and  3 .  27.79  32.38 

Increase  from  mulching .  3.32  . 

Loss  from  mulching .  .04 

The  two  winters  through  which  the  wheat  stood 
were  not  very  injurious  to  this  plant,  consequently  the 
influence  from  mulching  was  slight. 

Bulletin  No.  4  of  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station, 
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issued  August  25,  1891,  contains  a  report  of  an  experi¬ 
ment  in  which  light,  medium  and  heavy  mulchings  of 
straw  on  wheat  were  tried,  and  compared  with  that  not 
mulched.  There  were  three  plots  lightly  mulched' 
one  medium  and  two  heavily  mulched,  and  two  not 
mulched.  The  yields,  which  are  averages,  are  as 
follows  : 

Bushels  per  acre. 


Not  mulched .  25.33 

Light  mulch .  28.24 

Medium  mulch . 23.91 

Heavy  mulch .  18.91 


In  reporting  on  this  experiment,  the  statement  is 
made  in  the  bulletin  that  the  lightest  mulch  had 
given  the  first  beneficial  results  at  this  station  from 
the  process,  while  the  medium  and  heavy  mulches  had 
reduced  the  yield  below  the  average  of  the  non- 
mulched  plots  in  the  same  series  of  plots. 

The  above  are  the  only  two  cases  of  mulching  wheat 
recorded  in  our  experiment  station  bulletins,  that  I 
have  been  able  to  find.  An  examination  of  consider¬ 
able  other  literature  has  given  me  no  further  infor¬ 
mation  excepting  general  opinions  as  expressed  by 
agricultural  writers. 

In  the  use  of  straw  upon  winter  grains,  as  a  mulch, 
several  important  points  must  be  considered.  Straw 
has  a  small  fertilizing  value  in  itself,  and  it  may  be 
fairly  considered  that  its  physical  influence  on  the  soil 
is  the  principal  one.  Mulched  soil,  so  far  as  my  obser¬ 
vation  goes,  has  a  tendency  to  be  more  porous  than 
that  beaten  by  repeated  rains  on  the  surface. 

Again,  the  results  to  be  secured  from  mulching  are 
largely  dependent  on  weather  conditions.  If  it  is  a 
good  wheat  winter  and  spring,  mulching  in  itself  is 
unnecessary,  and  unless  very  judiciously  applied,  a 
decided  crop  loss  might  occur,  as  is  shown  in  the  Ohio 
experiments  where  even  medium  mulching,  we  may 
assume,  affected  the  yield  injuriously.  In  my  judge¬ 
ment,  it  will  not  pay  to  mulch  wheat  in  a  fairly  well 
settled  region,  where  straw  commands  a  fair  price — 
say  $3  per  ton — neither  will  it  pay  to  mulch  in  the 
great  wheat  regions,  where  labor  is  expensive.  Why 
not  bale  the  straw  and  ship  it  by  the  car-load? 

Indiana  Station.  c.  s.  plumb. 

Burn  the  Straw  on  Clayey  Loams. 

After  two  trials  in  mulching  growing  wheat  with 
straw,  I  believe  the  practice  a  poor  one  for  my  clayey 
loam.  I  had  often  noticed  that  during  a  severe  winter, 
wheat  growing  beneath  cornstalks,  even  when  the 
stalks  lay  two  inches  above  it,  was  more  vigorous  than 
that  fully  exposed  to  the  changing  weather,  and  I  rea¬ 
soned  that  the  straw  mulch  would  be  just  the  thing. 
But  it  is  a  failure.  The  wheat  in  one  case  turned  yel¬ 
low  and  became  stunted  in  the  spring  when  the  sun 
shone  brightly.  The  ground  was  rolling— a  compara¬ 
tively  thin  break — and  seemingly  needed  a  mulch. 
Last  year  I  mulched  a  thin  acre  at  seeding  time  with 
strawy  manure,  or  stained  and  half-rotten  straw.  The 
winter  was  severe,  and  in  the  spring  this  acre  showed 
the  effects  of  frost  rather  more  than  any  other  part  of 
the  field.  I  believe  the  reflection  of  the  sun  from  the 
straw  injures  the  plants — can  conceive  of  no  other 
reason.  Be  that  as  it  may,  mulching  wheat  is  a  mani¬ 
fest  injury  here. 

Like  C.  P.  H. ,  I  had  a  straw  stack  this  summer  that 
could  not  be  converted  into  manure  very  cheaply.  I 
mulched  a  strip  of  plowed  land  six  weeks  before  seed¬ 
ing  time,  scattering  the  straw  a»  evenly  as  possible 
and  just  deep  enough  to  hide  the  ground.  Our  rains 
have  been  light  this  fall,  and  much  ground  was  too 
dry  for  safe  seeding.  The  straw  was  burned  a  few 
days  before  seeding  and  the  land  given  another  har¬ 
rowing.  The  result  was  that  this  strip  remained 
moist,  and  certainly  gives  promise  of  a  better  yield  of 
wheat  than  it  would  have  done.  The  ashes  are  a  good 
fertilizer,  and  I  believe  the  clover  will  catch  better  on 
this  strip  than  elsewhere.  My  reason  for  expecting  a 
better  yield  is  that  I  can  always  tell  where  I  have 
burned  straw  about  potato  piles  by  the  extra  growth 
of  straw  on  these  spots.  My  experience  would  lead 
me  to  mulch  the  plowed  land  during  August  and  burn 
the  straw  before  seeding,  if  I  had  more  straw  than  the 
stock  could  convert  into  manure.  ai,va  agee. 

SI  raw  Poor  Food  for  Land. 

I  have  never  tried  mulching  wheat  with  straw  ex¬ 
cept  once  and  that  was  one  year  ago  last  winter.  I 
went  to  an  institute  and  there  heard  a  man  recom¬ 
mend  it  so  highly  that  on  coming  home  I  went  right 
to  work  mulching  my  wheat  with  straw.  It  did  not 
benefit  the  wheat  so  far  as  I  could  notice,  but  the 
young  Timothy  was  considerably  better.  If  I  could 
sell  straw  in  the  stack  for  $2  per  ton,  I  would  never 
bother  with  hauling  and  scattering  it.  I  would  use 
all  I  could  in  the  stables  and  yards  for  an  absorbent 
to  catch  the  liquid  manure,  and  sell  the  rest.  We 
think  straw  is  worth  more  to  absorb  and  hold  the 
liquid  manure  till  we  can  get  it  on  the  land  than  for  any 
other  purpose.  It  is  poor  food  for  the  land.  1  said 
in  one  of  our  institutes  last  winter,  that  we  could 


starve  our  land  by  feeding  it  straw  as  well  as  we 
could  a  steer.  samuei,  mills. 

R.  N.-Y. — You  told  the  truth,  no  doubt. 


Swelling  or  Enlargement  of  Throat  in  Heifer. 

E.  S.,  Atlanta,  Oa. — My  two-year-old  Jersey  heifer, 
coming  in  this  fall,  has  an  enlargement  of  the  under¬ 
side  of  the  neck  just  back  of  the  lower  jaw.  Can  it  be 
removed  ?  Will  it  be  injurious  to  her  future  health  ? 
Will  it  cause  her  milk  and  butter  to  be  unwholesome  ? 

Ans.  — It  would  require  a  personal  examination  of  the 
heifer  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  enlargement,  to 
enable  me  to  give  you  a  definite  answer.  If  the  en¬ 
largement  is  that  of  a  lymphatic  gland  due  to  tuber¬ 
culosis,  the  heifer  cannot  be  cured  and  should  not  be 
used  for  her  milk.  Tuberculosis  frequently  causes 
enlargement  of  one  or  more  of  the  glands  about  the 
throat.  If  not  tuberculous  the  enlargement  can  prob¬ 
ably  be  reduced  and  the  milk  will  be  wholesome. 

Owing  to  the  dangerous  character  of  tuberculosis,  I 
would  advise  employing  a  competent  veterinarian,  if 
possible,  to  examine  the  heifer.  If  there  is  no  veter¬ 
inarian  at  hand,  try  the  following  course  of  treatment: 
Thoroughly  paint  the  enlargement  once  daily,  with 
the  compound  tincture  of  iodine,  until  the  skin  is  blis¬ 
tered,  then  apply  two  or  three  times  a  week  for  several 
weeks  if  necessary.  Internally  give  one  dram  of  the 
iodide  of  potash,  in  a  drench,  once  daily  before  feeding, 
for  two  weeks.  If  the  swelling  or  enlargement  yields 
to  the  treatment  it  is  not  tuberculosis.  If  it  does  not 
yield,  the  heifer  should  be  regarded  with  suspicion 
until  it  is  shown  that  she  is  not  suffering  from  tuber¬ 
culosis.  DR.  F.  L.  KILBORNE. 

Puffs  or  Synovial  Swellings  on  Hock  Joints. 

B.  C.,  Hartford,  Conn. — What  should  be  the  treat¬ 
ment  for  puffs  on  the  outside  of  the  hock  joint  of  a 
young  horse,  and  also  for  the  ankles  ?  He  stands  a 
little  “  on.”  Do  not  these  blemishes  show  a  weakness 
of  the  legs  ?  At  present  the  animal  is  running  out. 
In  treating  him.  would  it  be  better  to  take  him  up  and 
use  him  ?  I  would  prefer  to  let  him  run  this  winter. 

Ans. — Apply  an  active  blister  to  the  puffs,  and  re¬ 
peat  in  two  or  three  weeks,  if  necessary.  For  the 
ankles,  bathe  daily  with  a  mild  stimulating  liniment — 
compound  camphor  or  soap  liniment — and  rub  vigor¬ 
ously  for  15  or  20  minutes.  The  starting  of  the  ankles 
indicates  a  weakness,  but  the  puffs,  if  they  have  not 
been  accompanied  by  lameness  and  are  not  the  result  of 
sprain,  do  not  necessarily  indicate  weakness.  They 
are  very  common  both  about  the  hock  and  fetlock 
joints,  due  to  overwork  or  fast  driving  ;  as  such  they 
are  simply  blemishes,  which  do  not  interfere  with  the 
usefulness  of  the  animal,  rarely  cause  lameness,  and 
usually  it  is  just  as  well  to  let  them  alone.  Even  if 
removed  by  treatment  and  rest,  they  are  very  liable  to 
return  when  the  horse  is  again  put  to  work.  It  will 
be  better  to  let  the  colt  run  during  treatment,  except 
to  take  him  up  for  two  or  three  days  if  blistered  ;  but 
fast  running  or  racing  should  be  avoided,  if  possible. 

F.  L.  K. 

Plain  Talk  About  Fruits. 

P.  W.  J.,  Pontiac,  Mich. — -1.  Is  The  Rural  aware 
that  the  black  knot  is  found  on  forest  trees  as  well  as 
on  fruit  trees  ?  There  is  a  Yellow  Oak  tree  beside  the 
road  near  my  farm,  that  is  completely  loaded  with 
black  knot  and  has  been  so  for  years,  yet  it  is  still 
alive  though  apparently  somewhat  stunted.  I  also 
cut  a  lot  of  our  common  native  poplar  wood  last  winter 
and  found  on  more  than  half  of  it  bunches  of  black 
knot — a  dozen  or  more  on  some  of  it.  2.  Judging 
from  my  experience,  the  grape  has  more  enemies  than 
any  other  fruit.  I  have  about  an  acre  planted  to  Con¬ 
cord,  Worden,  Niagara,  Wyoming  Red  and  some 
others.  The  first  hostile  visitor  in  the  spring,  and  one 
much  to  be  dreaded,  and  one  that  with  me  is  on  the 
increase,  is  a  little  bug  about  three-sixteenths  of  an 
inch  in  length  and  half  as  wide,  between  a  black  and 
a  dark  glossy  green  in  color.  It  is  very  lively  on  a 
warm  day  and  will  jump  when  you  try  to  catch  it. 
These  rascals  eat  out  the  heart  of  the  buds.  They  are 
much  worse  on  the  outside  rows.  Is  The  Rural 
acquainted  with  them  and  is  there  any  remedy  for 
them  ?  I  thought  next  spring  of  trying  Paris-green 
mixed  with  plaster  or  flour  to  the  consistency  of  paint 
and  touching  the  buds  with  the  mixture — at  least  on  a 
few  as  an  experiment.  Perhaps  between  now  and 
then  The  Rural  may  tell  me  how  to  combat  them. 
Some  seven-year-old  vines  did  not  produce  a  single 
cluster  and  an  outside  row  on  the  east  did  not  have  10 
pounds  of  grapes  on  17  vines,  or  as  many  as  I  should 
have  had  on  one.  3.  The  next  enemy  is  what  I  call 
the  grape  slug,  that  appears  as  soon  as  the  leaves  are 
out.  It  is  a  little,  sluggish  worm,  of  all  sizes  and 
nearly  all  colors  (I  believe  according  to  its  age)  up  to 
a  half  inch  in  length.  There  will  be  sometimes  a  dozen 
on  a  leaf  and  they  eat  it  full  of  holes,  thus  badly 
dwarfing  the  vine.  I  have  never  sprayed  and  suppose 
that  would  destroy  them.  4.  The  grape  curculio  has 


got  here  at  last — a  little  worm  that  makes  a  house  in 
the  berry,  the  same  I  expect,  that  Mr.  John  T.  Roberts 
speaks  of  on  page  034.  Anthraenose  has  also  made  its 
appearance.  Is  the  latter  anything  more  than  a  stunted 
or  sick  condition  of  the  vine  from  poor  soil  or  poor  cul¬ 
tivation  ?  It  looks  so  to  me.  5.  There  is  not  a  fourth 
of  a  crop  of  apples  in  my  neighborhood  and  judging 
by  mine,  if  we  ever  expect  to  have  apples  that  are 
half  decent  again  or  not  inhabited  by  infernal  worms 
or  curculios,  we  must  spray,  spray,  spray.  1  have 
about  100  trees  and  I  don’t  believe  there  is  an  apple  in 
the  orchard  that  is  not  inhabited  by  a  worm.  I  don’t 
mind  the  worms  taking  a  few,  but  when  they  play  the 
hog  and  take  all,  it  looks  as  if  there  was  a  change  of 
rulers.  6.  Our  Cuthberts  and  some  of  the  caps  were 
defoliated  and  killed  in  June  by  a  green,  fuzzy  worm, 
about  an  inch  long,  the  first  enemy  I  have  seen  on  the 
raspberry,  but  I  suppose  that,  being  here,  they  will  be 
on  hand  promptly  next  spring.  It  begins  to  look  as  if 
we  should  have  to  stand  over  everything  with  a  club, 
or  be  starved  out. 

Ans. — 1.  The  R.  N.-Y.  was  aware  of  the  fact  that 
black  knot  infested  several  kinds  of  forest  trees.  We 
have  seen  it  on  wild  plum  and  wild  cherry,  in  addition 
to  the  trees  named  by  our  reader.  2.  We  are  not  able 
to  identify  this  pest  from  your  description.  It  may  be 
the  Two-Spotted  Tree-Hopper  (Enchenopa  binotata.) 

It  is  likely  that  a  spraying  of  Baris-green  or  London- 
purple,  when  they  are  first  seen,  would  be  an  effective 
remedy.  3.  The  next  pest  mentioned  we  are  inclined 
to  believe,  is  the  American  Procris.  When  young, 
they  eat  only  the  leaves,  leaving  the  skeletons,  but  as 
they  grow  older  they  cat  stems  and  all  Spraying 
with  Paris-green  will  destroy  them  easily.  4.  Jarring 
the  vines  will  cause  the  curculio  to  drop,  and,  if  you 
spread  sheets  on  the  ground  under  the  vine,  they  can 
be  easily  caught  and  destroyed.  This  should  be  done 
in  June.  The  insect  is  similar  to  the  plum  curculio. 

5.  You  are  right,  you  must  spray  ;  and,  when  our 
growers  generally  do  it,  we  shall  begin  to  make  head¬ 
way  aginst  these  pests.  6.  These  are  the  larvae  of  the 
Raspberry  Saw-fly,  and  they  are  easily  destroyed  by 
spraying  or  sprinkling  the  plants  with  an  infusion  of 
an  ounce  of  powdered  hellebore  in  a  gallon  of  water. 

“Fibro  Feeder:”  Sawdust  for  Strawberries. 

T.  M.  R.,  Fairview,  Pa. — 1.  I  am  in  receipt  of  a  pack¬ 
age  of  circulars  from  the  Fibro  Ferro  Feeder  Company, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  which  make  wonderful  claims  for  an 
ingredient  with  the  same  name  as  that  of  the  company. 
They  claim  a  25  cent  package  applied  about  the  roots 
of  a  fruit  tree,  shrub  or  vine  will  so  invigorate  it  that 
no  borer,  insect,  yellows,  leaf  curl  or  disease  will 
trouble  it  or  the  fruit.  2.  Will  sawdust  from  hemlock, 
poplar,  ash,  basswood  and  beech  timber,  make  a  good 
winter  mulch  for  strawberries?  It  has  lain  in  the 
yard  three  or  four  years. 

Ans. — 1.  We  do  not  know  anything  of  the  article  you 
allude  to,  but  its  claims  are  absurd  and  unreasonable. 
We  would  advise  you  to  let  it  alone.  2.  We  would 
not  advise  the  use  of  sawdust  as  a  mulch.  Well-rotted 
sawdust,  mixed  with  other  refuse,  makes  a  fair  fertil¬ 
izer,  but  such  as  you  speak  of  would  hardly  be  desir-  ’ 
able.  You  could  not  remove  it  from  the  ground,  and 
to  make  an  effective  mulch  would  require  quite  liberal 
quantities.  Why  not  try  it  on  10  feet  of  a  row  and 
see  how  it  works,  putting  it  on  after  the  ground  has 
frozen. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

“  Sealed”  Idaho  Pears. — J.  M.  N.,  Belton,  Ont. — We 
are  not  aware  that  the  Idaho  is  sold  under  seal. 
Whether  or  not  you  received  the  Idaho  depends  upon 
the  integrity  of  the  firm,  of  which  we  know  nothing. 
Write  to  John  H.  Evans,  Lewiston,  Idaho. 

A.  F.  Ames,  Grand  View,  Tenn. — Can  any  reader 
give  me  the  address  of  some  Alliance  or  private 
cotton-seed  oil  mill  in  northern  Georgia  or  east  Ten¬ 
nessee  ?  We  shall  want  several  tons  of  cotton-seed 
meal  here  and  are  sick  of  ordering  through  commission 
men  and  then  not  always  getting  a  good  article. 

S.  S.  D.,  Ulster  County,  N.  Y. — There  can  be  no  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  the  utility  of  potash  in  peach  orchards.  So 
far  as  our  observation  goes,  most  orchards  show  a  lack 
of  potash,  or  a  greater  lack  of  this  ingredient  than  of 
any  other  element  of  fertility.  Muriate  of  potash, 
hard  wood  or  cotton  hull  ashes  are  all  effective 

Muck  for  a  Lawn.—  D.  R.,  Barnardsville,  N.  J. — Yes, 
it  may  pay  “  to  haul  muck  costing  20  cents  a  load  at 
the  mill  pond  to  fertilize  a  lawn  two  miles  distant.” 
Most  muck  is  weak  in  potash  and  phosphoric  acid,  and 
these  should  be  supplied  in  wood  ashes  or  muriate  of 
potash  and  ground  bone.  You  can  scatter  composted 
muck  over  the  lawn  this  fall  and  add  wood  ashes  in 
the  spring,  or  pile  it  now  and  scatter  through  it  100 
pounds  of  muriate  and  200  of  bone  for  each  ton.  This 
will  make  a  compost  which,  in  the  spring,  may  help. 
Muck  is  often  worthless  and  full  of  weed  seeds. 
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The  Water  Comes  from  Somewhere. 

G.  A.  P.,  Wii.awana,  Pa. — I  have  a 
pipe  leading  from  a  spring  to  a  trough 
in  my  yard.  It  has  become  decayed  so 
that  it  does  not  furnish  water  at  the 
trough  all  the  time.  After  sufficient  rain 
to  increase  the  flow  from  the  spring, 
water  runs  through  the  pipe  and,  if  the 
weather  is  dry,  the  amount  steadily 
decreases  until  none  flows  during  the 
day,  yet  a  slight  flow  follows  for  several 
nights.  I  think  this  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  evaporation  is  less  at  night  than 
during  the  day.  Water  mills  may  have 
more  power  at  night,  not  that  a  variation 
in  atmospheric  pressure  has  anything  to 
do  with  the  weight  of  the  water,  but 
because  of  a  greater  volume  and  a  more 
rapid  flow — the  increased  power,  if  any, 
being  due  to  the  greater  velocity  of  the 
water.  With  a  dry  atmosphere  the 
evaporation  may  be  so  great  as  to  cause 
a  marked  decrease  in  the  volume  of  water 
in  the  stream.  Continue  the  evaporation 
until  the  atmosphere  is  saturated  and  the 
water  may  rise  in  the  stream  before  a 
storm. 

A  Living:  in  Growing:  Grapes. 

A.  F.  A.,  Grand  View,  Tknn. — A  young 
man  with  good  health  should  have  no 
trouble  to  secure  a  home  here  on  the 
Cumberland  plateau.  Land  is  cheap  and 
timber  plentiful  for  fuel  and  building. 
The  winters  are  mild  and  short,  conse¬ 
quently  less  fuel  and  clothing  are  re¬ 
quired  than  at  the  North.  Here  at  Grand 
View  one  can  raise  nearly  all  he  con¬ 
sumes,  be  in  a  good  neighborhood,  close 
to  a  good  school  and  church,  and  avoid 
the  blizzards  and  extreme  weather  of  the 
North.  We  are  five  miles  from  a  ship¬ 
ping  point  and  1  %  from  the  railroad.  All 
vegetables  and  most  fruits  do  well. 
Grapes  pay  well.  Concords  brought  35 
cents  per  8-pound  basket  this  season  at 
the  railroad  station  and  Niagaras  much 
more.  We  can  raise  as  fine  Niagaras  as 
can  be  grown  anywhere.  We  bag  all  our 
grapes,  and  thus  protect  them  from 
birds,  insects  and  the  rot.  It  pays  to 
bag  grapes  under  any  circumstances,  as 
those  treated  in  this  way  are  so  much 
finer  and  sweeter.  I  use  the  Bordeaux 
mixture  for  anthracnose  and  mildew,  and 
find  it  a  success.  I  like  it  better  than 
qmmonia  and  copper,  as  it  stays  on  bet¬ 
ter.  Bunches  overlooked  in  bagging 
were  ruined  by  the  curculio.  Niagara 
takes  the  lead  as  a  shipping  grape,  its 
only  defect  is  in  the  foliage.  Concord 
and  Worden  are  too  tender  for  shipping 
far,  still  money  is  made  on  the  Concord. 
Niagara  and  Concord  are  the  best  here 
for  market. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  Potato  is  in¬ 
clined  to  be  hollow  here,  and  is  not  so 
good  as  the  Rural  Blush. 

Taking  Life  a  Little  Easier. 

G.  D.,  Carysville,  Ohio. — The  country 
through  here  has  been  made  quite  healthy 
by  means  of  tile  drainage.  We  used  to 
have  a  great  deal  of  sickness  of  a  malar¬ 
ial  nature,  and  our  doctors  reaped  large 
harvests  and  became  wealthy,  but  now 
the  most  of  them  have  to  possess  an 
income  from  other  sources  to  supply  a 
living.  Tile  drainage  has  been  a  boon 
to  our  section  of  country.  My  family  is 
composed  of  myself,  wife  and  one  daugh¬ 
ter,  and  my  special  line  of  farming  is 
fruit  culture— testing  and  growing  nearly 
all  kinds  of  fruit  that  can  be  grown  in 
this  climate.  The  farm  is  at  present 
cultivated  by  men  growing  crops  on 
shares.  It  is  not  the  best  method  of  con¬ 
ducting  a  farm,  but  owing  to  my  rheu¬ 
matic  troubles  and  the  poor  health  of  my 
wife  and  our  freedom  from  a  burden  of 
debt  we  concluded  to  make  our  lives  as 
easy  and  happy  as  possible,  and  also  to 
devote  more  time  and  care  to  growing 
and  testing  fruits. 


Scraping:  Fruit  Trees. 

H.  M.  Engel,  Marietta,  Pa. — Scrap¬ 
ing  the  rough  bark  from  fruit  trees  I 
have  done  to  a  limited  extent  only.  I 
believe  it  answers  a  two-fold  purpose, 
however  :  it  seems  to  do  a  tree  as  much 
good  to  keep  its  bark  smooth  and  clean, 
as  it  does  a  horse  to  keep  his  coat  well 
curried.  When  the  bark  of  apple  or  pear 
trees  gets  very  rough  and  scaly,  it  forms 
the  best  winterquarters  for  the  larvae  of 
the  codling  moth,  and  for  the  destruction 
of  these  pests  should  be  removed  in  the 
fall. 

El  Dorado  and  Jessica  Grapes. 

J.  T.  Roberts,  Onondaga  County,  N. 
Y. — The  R.  N.-Y.’s  remarks  on  the  El 
Dorado  and  Jessica  grapes,  called  out  by 
my  recent  statements,  justify  a  word 
further.  I  do  call  Jessica  our  earliest 
sort  “by  a  considerable  majority.”  It 
was  picked  on  August  16  and  sent  to 
Oswego  along  with  Champion  and  Pough¬ 
keepsie.  The  verdict  of  the  women  and 
children  who  received  these  samples  was 
that  “  the  little  green  grape  was  splen¬ 
did.”  My  inference  was  that  the  black 
and  the  red  sorts  were  unripe.  Jessica 
had  been  fairly  good  for  a  number  of 
days  prior  to  the  16th.  In  making  a  com¬ 
parison  with  Delaware  I  ought  to  have 
said  that  our  soil  is  not  adapted  to  the 
perfect  and  early  maturing  of  the  Dela¬ 
ware,  being  strictly  a  clay  loam  wholly 
lacking  in  sand  and  gravel.  I  picked  no 
Delawares  before  September  20. 

El  Dorado  has  not  been  considered  a 
heavy  cropper,  yet  when  we  take  into 
account  the  great  extent  of  its  bearing 
wood,  I  think  it  nearly  averages  as  much 
as  Niagara,  vine  for  vine.  My  two  bear¬ 
ing  vines  of  El  Dorado  bore  this  year 
their  fourth  crop  (sixth  year  from  plant¬ 
ing),  and  I  think  they  have  given  me 
fully  30  pounds  each  of  prime  fruit.  All 
my  grapes,  whether  sold  or  given  away, 
are  put  up  in  “mixed  baskets,”  a  half  a 
dozen  sorts  in  each.  El  Dorado  has  fur¬ 
nished  the  finishing  clusters  in  every  in¬ 
stance.  The  first  picking  was  September 
8.  Following  a  manifest  preference  of 
the  vine,  I  practice  long  pruning  with 
this  sort.  The  fan-shape  system  is  fol¬ 
lowed,  and  in  addition  to  the  main  trellis, 
wires  extend  out  at  right  angles  to  carry 
long  bearing  canes  for  which  the  trellis 
affords  no  room.  Some  of  these  extra 
arms  are  already  24  feet  long.  The  wood 
is  well  ripened  throughout,  and  not  a 
single  bunch  of  fruit  is  unripe  at  this 
date — October  7. 

Another  favorite  sort  that  thrives  ex¬ 
ceptionally  well  on  my  place  is  the  Jef¬ 
ferson.  In  five  bearing  years  it  has  only 
once  failed  to  ripen  its  entire  yield.  It  is, 
however,  well  sheltered  by  buildings  on 
the  north  side.  Catawba,  in  a  similar 
situation,  always  fails. 

The  grape  I  have  referred  to  as  Pough¬ 
keepsie  may  be  some  other.  Of  two  vines 
I  bought  in  1884  as  Jessica,  one  proved 
to  be  Rebecca  and  the  other  a  small, 
early  red  grape  which  nobody  hereabouts 
knew,  and  which  the  nurseryman  who 
supplied  it  declared  to  be  an  inferior 
Delaware.  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  is 
Poughkeepsie.  It  is  valuable  for  its 
early  coloring,  but  it  needs  the  whole  of 
August  and  a  week  of  September  for  de¬ 
veloping  its  full  character. 

Remarks  :  There  is  no  better  early, 
hardy,  white  grape  than  El  Dorado  where 
the  fruit  sets  well.  There  certainly  is 
no  better  late  grape  than  Jefferson. 
Both,  however,  require  what  they  do  not 
get  in  most  places,  to  show  themselves  at 
the  best.  Jessica  at  the  Rural  Grounds 
proved  to  be  somewhat  earlier  than  any 
other — but  there  was  little  else  to  com¬ 
mend  it. 

Are  Wire  Worms  Color  Blind  ? 

A.  A.,  Farmington,  Mo. — In  The 
Rural  of  October  15,  a  writer  speaks  of 
wire- worms  and  scab  in  purple  potatoes, 
when  light-skinned  varieties  were  ex¬ 
empt.  I  have  noticed  the  same  thing 
here,  both  last  season  and  the  present. 

I  cultivated  three  varieties — Rural  Blush, 
Ajax  and  Blue  Victory.  Last  year  near¬ 


ly  or  quite  50  per  cent  of  Blue  Victory 
were  scabby,  and  neither  of  the  others 
showed  any  trace  of  the  scab.  The  pres¬ 
ent  season  Blue  Victory  are  nearly  all 
scabby,  a  smooth  potato  of  that  variety 
being  an  exception.  Neither  of  the 
others  is  affected.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  ac¬ 
count  for  this  fact,  unless,  perhaps  new 
land  may  not  suit  the  Blue  Victory,  as 
the  land  on  which  they  grew  was  taken 
from  the  forest  last  winter.  The  crop 
of  last  season  was  on  the  same  kind  of 
land  and  with  about  the  same  result,  ex¬ 
cept  that  there  has  been  an  increase  of 
scab  in  the  Victory  the  present  season. 
Both  of  the  other  varieties  made  good 
yields  of  large,  smooth  tubers,  on  the 
same  land  and  with  the  same  cultivation. 

Water  does  rise  to  the  surface  of  the 
ground  before  a  storm,  at  least  it  does 
in  southeast  Missouri.  The  phenomenon 
has  been  witnessed  and  spoken  of  by 
scores  of  persons  both  last  fall  and  at 
the  present  time.  We  have  experienced 
two  extremely  dry  seasons.  Water¬ 
courses  were  dry,  cisterns  and  wells 
failed,  and  before  the  rain  arrived  the 
water  in  springs  became  more  abundant, 
and  water-ways  that  had  been  dry  for  a 
month  or  more,  were  affording  water  in 
the  deeper  pools.  Yesterday  on  my  way 
to  our  nearest  market  town,  I  crossed  a 
small  creek  that  had  been  dry  since  the 
latter  part  of  August,  and  the  water  was 
flowing  down  it  two  or  more  inches  deep, 
and  there  has  been  no  rain  here  as  yet 
though  I  am  confident  that  there  will  be 
within  a  very  short  time. 

Another  View  of  Cholera. 

S.  E.  P.,  Doylestown,  Pa. — The  R. 
N.-Y.,  lately  pictured  cholera  as  a  dread 
spectre  of  shadowy  outline,  knocking 
for  admission  at  an  American  portal — a 
shape  of  weird,  horrid  appearance,  alto¬ 
gether  frightful  to  contemplate  or  even 
to  behold. 

The  artist  might  have  as  truthfully 
presented  another  picture:  cholera  might 
be  shown  as  a  stern,  majestic  teacher; 
perhaps  a  female  parent,  with  strong, 
but  sorrowful  face.  Her  mission  is  to 
rebuke  Ignorance  and  Shiftlessness.  She 
is  heralded  by  Terror  and  followed  by 
Wisdom.  Men  fear  and  shun  this  awful 
teacher,  yet  in  a  fortnight  she  teaches 
the  lessons  of  a  decade. 

Would  that  the  present  order  of  things 
might  be  reversed  ;  that  Wisdom  might 
lead  the  way  and  Terror  be  sent  to  the 
rear.  Then  would  cholera  cease  to  wan¬ 
der  over  the  face  of  the  earth,  because 
Wisdom  would  checkmate  her  every 
movement.  Terror  would  be  forgotten 
and  would  remain  in  permanent  obscur¬ 
ity. 

The  message  and  lesson  of  cholera  are 
for  those  who  have  not  yet  learned  the 
higher  law — the  law  of  cleanliness  and 
right  living.  Where  Wisdom  cannot  ap¬ 
peal  Terror  must  appall. 

If  you  name  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  our  advertisers  you 
may  be  pretty  sure  of  prompt  replies  and  right 
treatment. 


IDEAL  FEED  MILL 


and  Power  Combined 


Hood’s 

Sarsaparilla 


Cured  me  of  Goitre  or 
swellings  in  the  neck 
which  I  had  from  10 
years  old  till  I  was  52. 
When  I  began  taking 
Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  I 
was  feeling  so  discour- 
H  aged  with  goitre  and 
rheumatism.  When  I 
Mrs.  Sutherland,  caught  cold  I  could  not 

walk  two  blocks  without  fainting.  Now  I  am 
free  from  it  all  and  I  can  truly  recommend 

IIOOIVS  8  ARNAPA  RII.IiA.”  MRS. 
Anna  Sutherland,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

HOOD’S  PlLLS  assist  digestion,  cure  headache. 


WILL  SAVE 
*331-3  PERCENT, 
I  OF  YOUR  CRAIN. 

Remember  it  grinds  EAR  C0"H  and  all  kinds  of 
grain  FASTER  AND  BETTER  than  any  other.  Onr  line 
comprises  Everything  in  the  shape  of  GRINDING 
MILLS.  Address  for  catalog”'' 

STOVER  MFG.  CO  it  502  EKEirPORT^’ ILL. 


COLUMBIA 

.STEEL  WIND 

MILL 

New  in  Principle. 
Beautiful  in 
Appearance. 
Powerful  in  Operation. 
ContalDscorerad  Internal  Gear. 
Unequaled  in  the  line  of  Pumping  Wind 
Mills.  We  solicit  the  closest  investiga¬ 
tion.  Also  Columbia  Rtoel  Derricks* 
Iron  Turbine  Wind  Enflnes, 
Buckeye  Forc«  fa  Lift  Pumps* 
Tank  and  Npray  Pumps.  Buckeye 
and  Globe  Lawn  Mo wcrs.lron  Fenc¬ 
ing*  Cresting,  Etc.  Write  for  circulars. 

MAST,  FOOS  &  CO.,  SPRINGFIELD,  0- 


'ERIDAJ 

CONDITION  POWDER 

Highly  concentrated.  Dose  small.  In  quantity  costs 
less  than  one-tenth  cent  a  day  per  hen.  Prevents  and 
cures  all  diseases.  If  you  can’t  get  It,  we  send  by  mail 
post-paid.  One  pack.  25c.  Five  $1.  2  1-4  lb.  can  $1.20, 
6  cans  $5.  Express  paid.  Testimonials  free.  Send  stamps  or 
cash.  Farmers’  Poultry  Guide  (price  25c.)  free  with  81.00 
orders  or  more.  L  S.  JOHNSON  &  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 


THE 


ENSILAGE  -*ND" 
F0DDER  CUTTERS, 


CARRIERS 

Are  the  Best. 

L»r«.  and  Complete  line 
•f  ■aehlnr.  adapted 
all  «aa.  1S92  CaUloru.  | 
ambraoea  Treatlieoa  Kn- 

atla*a  and  Plana  for  Silo.  _ 

TILE  *SLLVER  MFG.  CO.,  SALK? 


ENGINES,  m 


SAW 
ILLS, 

Threshing  Machines, 

Best  Machinery  at  Lowest  Prices 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  York,  Pa. 

^SCIENTIFIC 

RINDING 
MILL. 

BEST  MILL  on  Ear*h. 

Safety  Bottom 
and  Pin  Breaker 

to  prevent  accidents. 
Reversible,  Self-Sharpening  Grinding  Plates. 

SENT  ON  TRIAL  with  all  other*. 

SAVES  26  to  50  per  cent,  grinding  Feed  Fully 
guaranteed.  tySend  for  illustrated  Catalogue 

OurhNEW  sweep  MiLL’,;;.l.r 

THE  FOOS  MFG.  CO.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


K E M P’ SD cam K H AY  PRESS 

FULL  2  FEEDS  TO  EVERY  ROUND  JT"  VpfcpringFoldcr 

CIRCLE  |—fc.  ma  ■  -T— n  '•  '  g- 

JCa 

AUTOMATIC  PLUNGER  W. 

5JVEN  rpre  I*1  IT  WILL  AO*  do  oil  •ny  circulars 
AWAY  ■  llbb  claim.  Send  for  fr»3e  cin  ulars  giving 

full  information.  JAS.  KEMP.  Kemoton,  Ills. 


THE  CURTIS  STEEL  ROOFING  COMPANY 

SELLS  IRON  AND  STEEL 

ROOFING 


direct  to  YOU  at  Agents’  prices. 

GUARANTEE. 


Write  for  our 


Address  Box  1385  Niles,  Ohio. 


glWILLIBMS 

Grain  Threshers,  Horse  Powers  &  Engines 


St 


_ _  For  full  particulars  address 

ST.  JOHNSVILLiE  AGR’L  WORKS. 

.  Johnsville,  Montgomery  Co.,  New  York. 


PATENTS 


TRADE-MARKS,  CAVEATS, 
OR  NO  FEE, 

Send  model  or  sketch  for  free  advice  as  to  patent¬ 
ability.  Full  information  In  my  50-page  book  FREE 
Address  SAME.  C.  FITZGKKALI),  Atty., 
1003  F  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 


FOR  SALE. 

“Acme”  Kerosene  Engine,  Four  H.  P.,  made  by 
Rochester  Machine  Tool  Works;  in  good  order  One 
No.  3.  Apbletou  Mfg.  Co.  Prize  Pulley  Mill:  one  Cy¬ 
clone  Corn  and  Cob  Crusher,  same  make.  $275  for 
the  lot,  F.  O.  B.,  Asheville,  N.  C. 

E.  D.  HEINEMANN,  Asheville,  N.  C. 
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Short  and  Sharp. 

In  the  judgment  of  our  readers,  which 
varieties  of  potatoes  average  the  best  in 
quality — early,  intermediate  or  late?... 

Prof.  Lazenby,  of  the  Ohio  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  while  traveling  in  Eng¬ 
land,  visited  the  Royal  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege.  He  says,  in  the  Country  Gentle¬ 
man,  that  it  is  the  oldest  agricultural 
college  in  England,  and  owes  its  origin 
to  a  meeting  of  the  Cirencester  and  Fair- 
ford  Farmers’  Club,  held  during  the  year 
1842. 

It  is  probable  that  some  of  the  original 
plans,  hopes  and  ideas  have  never  been 
realized,  The  expectation  that  the  col¬ 
lege  would  be  largely  patronized  by 
farmers’  sons  was  never  fulfilled.  Gener¬ 
ally  speaking,  the  students  are  the  sons 
of  land  owners,  estate  agents  or  profes¬ 
sional  or  business  men,  although  the 
larger  farmers  are  patrons  to  some  ex¬ 
tent. 

There  is  no  compulsory  labor  system, 
but  those  students  who  desire  it  have  op¬ 
portunity  to  take  part  in  all  the  opera¬ 
tions  in  progress  upon  the  farm.  Skill  and 
excellence  in  the  various  kinds  of  work, 
such  as  plowing,  sheep-shearing,  horse¬ 
shoeing  and  the  like,  are  rewarded  the 
same  as  proficiency  in  the  class-room. 
Another  excellent  feature  is  that  each 
student  is  required  to  keep  and  submit 
for  examination  a  labor  journal,  con¬ 
taining  a  brief  account  of  all  the  work 
done  on  the  farm.  They  also  keep  what 
is  termed  a  cultivation  book,  showing 
the  condition,  progress  of  growth,  yield, 
etc.,  of  every  crop.  Excursions  are 
made  by  the  senior  students  to  the  best 
dairy  farms  and  stock-breeding  establish¬ 
ments  in  the  neighborhood,  and  reports 
of  these  visits  are  made,  a  prize  being 
awarded  to  the  best.  A  prize  is  also 
given  every  session  for  the  best  report 
on  the  work  of  the  college  farm  during 
that  period. 

The  ordinary  college  course  extends 
over  two  years,  or  six  sessions  ;  but  in 
order  to  receive  the  diploma  seven  ses¬ 
sions  must  be  attended.  There  are  no 
entrance  examinations,  but  it  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  each  applicant  for  admission 
has  received  a  good  general  education. 
They  must  be  18  years  of  age.  The 
number  of  students  varies  from  60  to 
100.  Only  once  or  twice  in  the  history  of 
the  college  has  the  latter  figur*  been 
reached . 

It  was  in  1888  that  we  received  from 
A.  J.  Caywood  &  Son  two  vines  of  his 
seedling  grape  then  locally  known  as 
“  Black  Delaware”  and  since  introduced 
as  Nectar.  It  is  rather  small  in  size  of 
berry  and  bunch  ever  to  become  popular 
as  a  market  grape,  but  it  is  nevertheless 
well  worthy  to  become  a  market  as  it  is 
a  home  favorite.  The  vine  bears  early 
and  abundantly.  It  is  healthy  though 
but  moderately  vigorous  in  growth.  The 
berries  are  of  high  quality,  sweet, 
sprightly  and  pure.  They  have  some 
pulp,  but  the  seeds  are  few  and  small  and 
easily  rejected.  The  Nectar  is  a  fine 
grape  and  we  commend  a  trial  of  a  vine 
or  so  to  all  of  our  readers . . 

To  educate  the  market  is  a  long  and 
seemingly  almost  hopeless  task.  But  it 
is  capable  of  education.  In  a  few  years 
it  finds  that  the  great,  beautiful  peaches 
of  California  are  worth  less  than  the 
smaller  kinds  grown  in  the  East  and 
South.  It  finds  the  Keiffer  a  pear  to  be 
let  alone.  It  finds  the  little  Seckel  of 
the  finest  quality  and  is  willing  to  pay 
for  it . * . 

The  market  is  not  so  dreadfully  stupid 
after  all.  It  likes  size  at  first  sight  and 
all  the  time  if  a  sufferable  quality  goes 
with  it.  But  it  rejects  size,  after  a  time, 
when  it  finds  the  quality  insufferable. . . 


For  this  climate  and  further  north 
we  prefer  to  plant  hardy  fruit  and  orna¬ 
mental  trees  in  the  spring  rather  than 
now  as  a  general  proposition.  But  spring 
is  a  pressing  time,  while  fall  is  an  easy 
time  for  the  farmer  and  it  would  be 
better  to  plant  in  the  fall  with  all 
due  care  than  in  the  spring  in  a  hasty, 
slip-shod  manner.  We  have  no  absolute 
proof  in  favor  of  this  preference 
of  spring  to  fall  for  transplanting  : 
nothing  but  comparative  trials  through 
several  years  could  establish  it.  Still 
we  act  upon  the  conviction  that  ex¬ 
perience  gives  in  the  shape  of  circum¬ 
stantial  evidence . 

To  those  of  our  readers  who  have  an 
available  garden  plot  of — let  us  say — 25 
feet  square  and  who  would  like  to  find 
out  how  many  potatoes  may  be  raised 
thereon  next  year,  it  is  suggested  that 
they  now  spade  it  up  to  the  depth  of  a 
foot.  Spread  as  evenly  as  may  be  10 
pounds  of  bone  flour  and  five  pounds  of 
muriate  of  potash.  Merely  rake  in  these 
fertilizers  and  leave  the  plot  until  spring. 
Then  again  spade  it  to  the  same  depth 
and  proceed  according  to  The  Rural’s 
trench  system,  using  five  pounds  of  nitrate 
of  soda  upon  the  seed  pieces  after  they 
have  been  covered  with  two  inches  of 
soil . 

It  is  with  no  little  satisfaction  that  we 
may  now  state  that  17  of  The  Rural’s 
Hybrid  Rugosa  Roses  have  been  placed 
in  the  hands  of  one  of  our  most  prominent 
florists  for  propagation  and  introduction. 
They  are  certainly  unlike  any  other  roses 
and  will,  if  planted  in  a  plot  by  them¬ 
selves,  form  a  most  interesting  group, 
and  one  that  will  be  prized  by  all  except 
florists  who  prefer  flowers  that  may  be 
plucked  singly  with  long  stems  for 
bouquets . 

The  R.  N.-Y.  tried  montbretias  during 
the  past  season  with  much  satisfaction. 
The  flower  may  be  popularly  described 
as  a  gladiolus  nearly  two  inches  in  diam¬ 
eter,  the  petals  being  a  bright  red  grad¬ 
ually  becoming  an  orange  about  the 
stamens  and  pistils.  This  is  M.  crocros- 
muuflora.  There  are  several  varieties,  but 
all  are  either  yellow  or  red  and  the  above 
is  perhaps  the  best.  The  corms  are 
nearly  hardy  and  would  probably  endure 
our  winters  if  carefully  covered.  Each 
corin  sends  up  several  stems  about  two 
feet  tall  bearing  from  a  dozen  to  two 
dozen  flowers  as  above  described.  They 
begin  to  bloom  in  midsummer  and  con¬ 
tinue  until  frost . 

It  would  seem  that  the  montbretias 
ought  to  cross  readily  with  the  gladiolus 
as  both  seed  quite  freely — but  we  were 
unable  to  effect  it  during  the  past 
season. 

This  is  the  driest  time  of  the  year,  and 
there  are  many  things  that  may  be  done 
best  in  a  dry  time.  The  New  York 
Times  mentions  among  them  repairing 
the  roads  about  the  farm,  and  there  is  no 
good  reason,  but  quite  the  contrary,  why 
other  roads  may  not  be  included  in  the 
fist;  hauling  stones  off  the  fields;  mak 
ing  drains  ;  killing  weeds  in  meadows 
or  pastures  ;  repairing  fences  and  build¬ 
ings,  especially  the  roofs  of  them,  and  in 
general  in  every  way  preparing  for  the 
rainy  days  to  come  when  no  man  ought 
to  work  out-of-doors. . . 

To  look  over  the  farm  and  yard,  how 
many  losses  may  be  discovered  ?  Cows 
that  do  not  pay  for  their  feed  ;  flocks 
that  are  not  productive  ;  horses  that  are 
not  suited  for  their  work  ;  fields  not 
properly  cultivated  ;  crops  that  are  un¬ 
profitable  ;  in  every  way  loss  instead  of 
profit.  All  this  should  be  stopped  with¬ 
out  delay.  An  entire  revolution  is  ur¬ 
gently  needed  on  a  very  large  number  of 
farms.  The  whole  routine  should  be  cut 
off  as  an  incurable  wound,  that  the  sys¬ 
tem  may  be  relieved  from  a  deadly  drain. 
And  then  a  new  beginning  is  to  be  made. 
What  better  time  for  such  a  change  it 
there  than  the  present  ? . 

The  question  of  keeping  cows  confined 
in  the  stables  the  whole  winter  is  one 


that  is  engaging  attention.  It  may  be 
mentioned  in  connection  with  it  that  one 
of  the  strongest  objections  against  what 
are  known  as  the  swill  milk  stables  of 
the  cities  has  been  the  constant  confine¬ 
ment  of  the  cows  in  them  without  the 
exercise  that  is  necessary  for  the  health 
of  the  animals.  The  most  frequent  dis¬ 
eases  incident  to  this  confinement  are 
the  worst  that  affect  cattle,  viz.,  pneu¬ 
monia  and  tuberculosis . 

But  aside  from  this  element  of  danger, 
there  is  the  unquestionable  danger  aris¬ 
ing  from  the  suspended  muscular  action 
of  the  cows,  an  action  that  is  indispens¬ 
able  for  the  health  of  any  animal.  It 
may  be  that  this  inaction  saves  food  ;  no 
doubt  it  does,  but  so  it  would  save  food 
to  knock  the  cows  on  the  head,  but  this 
is  not  economy.  The  saving  of  food  or 
the  claimed  increase  in  milk  and  butter 
which  may  quite  possibly  result  from 
this  suspension  of  muscular  exertion  is 
not  profitable  in  the  end,  although  for  a 
time  it  may  appear  to  be  conducive  to  a 
larger  product  at  less  cost . 

Word  for  Word. 

— — J.  J.  H.  Gregory,  in  The  New  Eng¬ 
land  Farmer  :  “  While  the  sweetness  of 
corn  depends  largely  on  varieties,  still  it 
is  a  fact  that  sun  heat  has  a  good  deal  to 
do  with  the  matter,  all  kinds  being  much 
sweeter  hot  summers  than  cold  ones.” 

“Cut  short  your  losses  and  let  your 
profits  run  on.” 

- P.  H.  Jacobs  :  “  No  one  has  ever  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  the  poultry  business  who  began 
with  very  large  numbers.” 

- T.  H.  Hoskins:  “It  ought  to  be 

widely  known  that  the  Peach  apple  is  the 
best  of  all  canning  apples.  It  keeps  its 
shape  in  cooking,  and  can  be  taken  from 
the  can  unbroken.  It  also  fully  retains 
its  qualities  in  canning.” 

- Bill  Nye  :  “  With  all  due  respect  to 

the  farmer,  I  will  state  right  here  that 
he  does  not  know  how  to  make  roads.” 

- New  York  Witness:  “As  a  wage- 

earner,  do  your  work  so  well  that  the 
boss  will  be  compelled  to  give  you  a 
raise — a  better-paid  place.” 


IN  writing  to  advertisers  please  always  mention 
Tub  Rural. 


mm  GRAPE  VINES 

100  Varieties.  Also  Small  Fruits,  Trees,  Ac.  Best 
rooted  stook.  Qesnine,  oheap.  9  simple  Tines  mailed  for  10c. 
Descrlptlrs  prioe  list  free.  LEWIS  ROESCH,  Fredoals,  N.  T. 


AGENTS  WANTED. 

Geneva  Nursery,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


Salary  ana  expense 
paid.  Address 
W.  &  T.  SMITH  CO., 
Established  1846. 


A  NEW,  GOOD  AND  PROFITABLE 
CHERRY. 


THE  VILLAGE  NURSERIES 

have  the  honor  of  Introducing  to  the  public  a 
grand,  new  cherry.  At  Prof.  Van  Deman’s  sugges¬ 
tion  they  call  It 

“  MERCER.” 


Their  Descriptive  Catalogue  describes  It,  and  also 
gives  a  fair  description  of  the  stock  they  have  of 

Ornamental  and  Fruit  Trees, 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  AND  OTHER 
SMALL  FRUITS. 

Stock  by  mall  postpaid.  No  extra  charge  for 
packing.  Special  estimates  on  very  large  orders. 
Catalogue  Free.  Address 

JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO., 

Village  Nurseries,  Hlghtstown,  N.  J. 


Dnqnkno  1  For  the  past  2  years  I  have  grown 

reacnes  i  the  earliest 
Peaches!  PEACHES 


Peaches ! 
Peaches ! 
Peaches ! 


In  the  United  States, 

on  the  muck  lands  of  FLORIDA 
and  they  brought  as  high  as  $8  per 
box.  For  Information  on  Fruit 
Growing,  Sugar,  Rice,  Tobacco  and 
muck  lands,  Inquire  or  address 

Jl  |  LIU  10  *'41  Bullitt  Building, 

.  I.  LLlTIO,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


THE  PALOUSE  APPLE 

originated  in  the  famous  Palouse  country,  Is  a  beau¬ 
tiful  winter  apple  of  unsurpassed  quality  and  Iron¬ 
clad  hardiness.  Small  trees  sent  postpaid,  one  for 
75c.;  5  for  12.  Larger  trees  by  express,  $30  per  100. 
Address  orders  to  Geo.  Ruedy,  Box  207,  Colfax,  Wash. 


Money  Books. 

The  Business  Hen;  Breeding  and  Feed¬ 
ing  Poultry  for  Profit. — By  H.  W. 
Colling  wood,  P.  H.  Jacobs,  J.  H. 
Drevenstedt,  C.  S.  Cooper,  C.  S. 
Valentine,  Arthur  D.  Warner,  Henry 
Stewart,  Philander  Williams,  James 
Rankin,  Henry  Hales,  I.  K.  Felch, 
Dr.  F.  L.  Kilbome,  C.  H.  Wyckoff, 
H.  S.  Babcock,  C.  E.  Chapman,  etc. 

We  believe  that  this  little  book  will  meet  with  a 
hearty  reception  at  the  hands  of  all  of  that  vast  num¬ 
ber  of  people  who  are  Interested  In  the  doings  of  “the 
little  American  hen,  *  and  especially  In  the  methods 
by  which  practical  poultrymen  make  her  so  profitable 
an  egg  and  meat  machine.  Price,  cloth,  75  cents; 
paper,  40  cents. 

The  New  Potato  Culture. — By  Elbert 
S.  Carman,  editor  of  Thf.  Rural 
New-Yorker;  originator  of  the  Fore¬ 
most  of  Potatoes — Rural  New-Yorker 
No.  2.  This  book  gives  the  result  of 
15  years’  experiment  work  on  the 
Rural  Grounds 

How  to  Increase  the  crop  without  corresponding 
cost  of  production.  Manures  and  Fertilizers.  The 
Soil.  Depth  of  Planting.  Seed.  Culture.  The  Rural 
Trench  System.  Varieties,  etc.  It  Is  respectfully 
submitted  that  these  experiments  at  the  Rural 
Grounds  have,  directly  and  Indirectly,  thrown  more 
light  upon  the  various  problems  lnvofved  In  success¬ 
ful  potato  culture  than  any  other  experiments  which 
have  been  carried  on  In  America.  Price,  cloth,  76 
cents;  paper,  40  cents. 

Chemicals  and  Clover. — Rural  Library 
Series.  (105th  thousand)  By  H.  W 
COLLINGWOOD. 

A  conelso  and  practical  discussion  of  the  all-ln. 
portant  topic  of  commercial  fertilizers,  In  connection 
with  green  manuring  In  bringing  up  worn-out  soils, 
and  In  general  farm-practice.  Price,  paper,  20  cents. 

Practical  Farm  Chemistry. — A  Prac¬ 
tical  Handbook  of  Profitable  Crop- 
Feeding  written  for  Practical  Men, — 
By  T.  Greiner. 

Part  I.  The  Raw  Materials  of  Plant-Food.  Part 
II.  The  Available  Sources  of  Supply.  Part  III. 
Principles  of  Economic  Application,  or  Manuring  for 
Money.  A  concise,  practical  work,  written  In  simple 
Btyle.  adaptod  to  the  wants  of  the  practical  farmer. 
Perhaps  the  best  and  most  understandable  book  yet 
written.  Price,  cloth,  $1. 

The  Nursery  Book. — By  L.  H.  Bailey: 
assisted  by  several  of  the  most  skill¬ 
ful  propagators  in  the  world.  In 
fact,  it  is  a  careful  compendium  of 
the  best  practice  in  all  countries.  It 
contains  107  illustrations,  showing 
methods,  processes  and  appliances. 

How  to  Propagate  over  2,000  varieties  of  shrubs, 
trees  and  herbaceous  or  soft-stemmed  plants;  the 
process  for  each  being  fully  described.  All  this  and 
much  more  Is  fully  told  In  the  Nursery  Book.  Over 
300  pages,  lOmo.  Price,  cloth,  $1.  Pocket  style,  paper 
narrow  margins,  60  cents. 

Horticulturist’s  Rule-Book. — By  L,  H. 
Bailey.  It  contains,  in  handy  and 
concise  form,  thousands  of  rules  and 
recipes  required  by  gardeners,  fruit¬ 
growers,  truckers,  florists,  farmers. 

Insects  and  diseases,  with  preventives  and  reme¬ 
dies.  Waxes  and  washos,  cements,  paints,  etc.  Seed 
Tables.  Planting  Tables.  Maturity  and 
Yields.  Keeping  and  storing  fruits  and  vegetables. 
Propagation  oe  Plants.  Standard  Measures 
and  Sizes.  Water  held  In  pipes  and  tanks.  Effect 
of  wind  la  cooling  glass  roofs.  Weights,  per  bushel. 
Labels.  Rules  of  nomenclature.  Rules  for  exhibi¬ 
tion.  Weather  signs  and  protection  from  frost.  Col¬ 
lecting  and  Preserving.  Chemical  Composition 
of  Fruits  and  Vegetables;  Seeds  and  Fertilizers; 
Soils  and  Minerals.  Names  and  Histories:  Vege¬ 
tables  which  have  different  names  In  England  and 
America.  Names  of  fruits  and  vegetables  In  various 
languages.  Glossary.  Calendar,  etc.,  etc.  Price, 
In  pliable  cloth  covers,  only  50  cents.  New  edition  In 
cloth  covers,  $1 ;  paper,  60  cents. 

Annals  of  Horticulture  for  1891. — By 
L.  H.  Bailey. 

As  a  work  of  reference  for  all  students  of  plants 
and  nature,  this  Is  Invaluable.  An  especial  feature 
Is  a  census  of  cultivated  plants  of  American  origin. 
This  Includes  ornamentals  and  esculents,  and  has 
hundreds  of  entries.  The  novelties  of  1891,  tools  and 
conveniences  of  the  year,  directories,  recent  horti¬ 
cultural  literature,  and  other  chapters  on  the  various 
departments  of  horticultural  effort,  are  well  worth 
many  times  the  cost  of  the  book.  (Illustrated.) 
Price,  full  cloth,  fl  i  paper,  60  ets.  (Tho  series  now 
comprises  the  Issues  for  1889,  '90  and  '91;  all  at  same 
price  as  above ) 

Howto  Plant  a  Place  (10th  revised  edition.) 
— By  Elias  A.  Long. 

A  brief  treatise  Illustrated  with  more  than  GO  orig¬ 
inal  engravings,  and  designed  to  cover  the  various 
matters  pertaining  to  planting  a  place.  Following 
are  tho  leading  divisions:  Some  reasons  for  planting; 
What  constitutes  judicious  planting;  Planning  a 
place  for  planting;  How  and  what  to  order  for  plant¬ 
ing;  the  soil  In  which  to  plant;  Caring  for  the  stock 
before  planting;  On  the  sowing  of  seeds;  After  plant¬ 
ing;  Future  management  of  tho  plants.  Just  the 
Miing  for  the  busy  man.  Price,  cloth,  20  cents. 
Window  Gardening1. — Written  by  ex¬ 
pert  flower  and  plant  growers.  Covers 
every  phase  of  plant  culture  in  the 
house. 

A  lot  of  delightful  and  practical  articles  and  pleas¬ 
ing  Illustrations— all  on  Window  Gardening— make  np 
Mils  pretty  little  work.  Price,  10  cents. 
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Scott’s  novels  furnish  picturesque  names  for  horses, 
cows  and  pig's.  »  * 

To  have  success,  think  success.  But  thinking  is  not 
passive  ;  it  means  work.  #  # 

Noisome  odors  are  not  always  harmful  to  health. 
But  as  one  would  jump  aside  when  he  hears  the  rattle 
of  a  rattlesnake,  it  is  well  to  regard  them  as  warnings 
of  worse  to  come.  #  * 

Originators  of  new  varieties  of  strawberries  should 
bear  in  mind  Mr.  Williams’s  simple  suggestion  as  to 
names.  Give  feminine  names  to  pistillates  and  neutral 
or  masculine  names  to  bi-sexuals. 

#  * 

Labor-saving  machinery  is  demanded  and  used 
most  by  those  who  use  their  brain  machinery  most 
vigorously.  The  indolent  would  welcome  machinery 
that  would  save  them  from  mental  as  well  as  physical 
exertion.  #  * 

Slow  as  is  the  market  to  estimate  the  real  value  of 
fruits,  when  size  and  beauty  are  conspicuous,  we  will 
guarantee  that  the  sale  of  California  peaches  and 
Kieffer  pears — wherever  offered — will  prove  to  be  less 
and  less  in  the  future. 

*  * 

Chrysanthemum  shows  have  been  wonderfully  pop¬ 
ular  during  the  last  few  years,  and  deservedly  so.  The 
improved  tuberous-rooted  begonias,  no  less  than  the 
chrysanthemums,  display  the  effects  of  crossing  and 
the  cultivation  and  selection  of  the  best  seedlings. 
Now  we  should  have  tuberous  begonia  shows;  for 
these  plants,  in  marked  respects,  are  more  deserving 
of  public  homage  than  chrysanthemums  ever  can  be. 

*  * 

A  dealer  in  fruits  and  vegetables  in  this  city  was 
railing  at  farmers  wTho  “  deacon  ”  their  produce,  in 
the  hearing  of  the  writer  of  these  lines,  a  few  days 
ago.  When  he  was  told  that  the  dealers  were  greater 
sinners  than  the  farmers  in  this  respect,  he  was  taken 
aback  and,  at  first,  inclined  to  deny  it.  But  when  we 
called  his  attention  to  one  of  his  employees  “  deacon¬ 
ing  ”  a  barrel  of  sweet  potatoes  and  another  doing 
similar  work  on  a  basket  of  pears,  he  evinced  a  dispo¬ 
sition  to  change  the  subject.  Two  wrongs,  however, 
will  not  make  a  right,  and  the  sins  of  the  dealer  are 
no  excuse  for  those  of  the  farmer. 

*  * 

A  week  ago  “  The  National  League  of  Good  Roads” 
was  organized  at  Chicago,  with  General  Roy  Stone  of 
New  York,  as  president.  Its  specific  object  is  to 
awaken  general  interest  in  the  improvement  of 
roads ;  determine  the  best  methods  of  building  and 
maintaining  them ;  secure  such  legislation,  State  and 
National,  as  may  be  necessary  for  their  establishment 
and  support,  and  to  foster  and  encourage  publications 
to  serve  these  purposes.  While  wheelmen  are  the 
most  earnest  and  active  advocates  of  better  roads,  no 
other  class  can  gain  so  much  by  them  as  farmers,  who 
should,  therefore,  lend  a  hearty  support  to  every  fair 
effort  to  secure  them.  *  * 

It  is  creditably  announced  from  the  South  that  at 
last  a  cotton-picking  machine  that  does  the  work  in  a 
highly  satisfactory  manner  has  been  invented  and  has 
lately  been  thoroughly  tested  in  a  field  near  Dallas, 
Texas.  It  picks  at  the  rate  of  a  bale  in  two  hours,  which 
is  pretty  nearly  a  week’s  work  for  an  average  farm 
hand,  and  it  injures  neither  the  stalk,  boll  nor  bloom. 
An  examination  of  its  work  could  discover  not  a  single 
stalk  broken  or  bloom  deprived  of  a  petal.  A  green 
le&f  here  and  there  had  been  torn  off,  but  they  were 
fewer  than  after  average  hand  picking.  Moreover,  it 
picks  as  well  as  a  careful  hand,  cleanses  the  bolls  of  all 
dirt  and  allows  none  of  the  cotton  to  fall  to  the  ground. 

It  is  known  as  .the  Todd  machine,  and,  if  half  what 
is  confidently  claimed  for  it  is  true,  it  will  be  a  bless¬ 
ing  of  inestimable  value  to  the  cotton  States.  Of 
course,  the  consumers  and  middlemen  will  in  this  case, 
as  in  others  of  a  like  nature,  get  most  of  the  pecuniary 
benefits  from  the  cheapening  of  tbe  staple  owing  to 
the  work  of  the  new  invention  ;  the  great  advantage 
to  the  planters  will  be  that  they  will  no  longer  be  de¬ 
pendent  on  uncertain  colored  labor,  on  account  of  the 
unreliability  of  which  much  of  the  crop  is  left  every 
year  in  the  field  until  it  is  seriously  damaged  or 
altogether  ruined. 


Some  little  idea  of  the  rottenness  of  the  retail  milk 
trade  in  this  city  may  be  had  when  we  inform  our 
readers  that  in  the  year  1892  up  to  October  22,  the 
milk  inspectors  of  the  Board  of  Health  have  made  143 
arrests.  Of  this  number  139  were  held  to  bail,  102 
have  been  tried  and  100  have  been  convicted  and  the 
culprits  have  been  mulcted  in  fines  to  the  amount  of 
$3,150.  In  1891,  186  arrests  were  made,  170  were  held 
to  bail,  158  were  tried  and  153  convicted,  paying 
$4,286  in  fines.  The  work  of  the  Board  of  Health  would 
be  more  effective,  if  the  police  magistrates  of  the  city 
were  not  so  lenient  in  the  matter  of  fines.  The  crooked 
milkman  is  apt  to  be  an  influential  “heeler”  and  must 
not  be  too  severely  punished  for  his  rascality.  The 
violators  of  the  hog-butter  law  are  almost  always  let 
off  with  the  minimum  fine  and  some  of  the  judges 
seem  to  lean  strongly  to  the  culprit’s  side. 

*  * 

The  big  public  question  this  year  will  be  road  im¬ 
provement.  It  seems  strange  that  there  should  be 
any  “opposition  party”  to  those  who  want  better 
roads,  but,  if  you  think  there  is  no  opposition,  start  a 
road  campaign  in  your  locality  and  find  out.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  road  problem  is  of  far  more  im¬ 
portance  to  the  farmer  than  either  the  tariff  or  silver 
questions.  A  good  road  costs  money.  It  is  a  business 
investment  requiring  a  large  outlay  of  cash  at  first, 
and  the  interest  on  this  investment  comes  back  not 
only  directly  in  the  form  of  cash,  but  indirectly,  as 
the  farmer  along  the  road  is  able  to  save  horse  power 
in  hauling  his  crops  to  market.  The  chief  question 
is,  how  is  the  money  to  be  raised  ?  Who  is  to  handle 
and  pay  it  out  ?  It  is  a  financial  matter  rather  than  a 
question  of  engineering  skill.  It  ought  to  be  debated 
and  redebated  in  every  schoolhouse  in  the  land. 

*  * 

We  deny  the  Louisiana  lottery  the  privileges  of  our 
mails  and  resort  to  every  possible  means,  legal  and 
moral,  to  drive  it  out  of  business.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  gamblers  in  futures,  the  parasites  on  legitimate 
trade,  who  sell  corn,  wheat,  rye,  pork,  lard  and  other 
products  which  they  never  owned  and  never  expect  to 
own,  are  given  every  facility  for  carrying  on  their  busi¬ 
ness.  There  is  no  difference  in  the  morals  of  the  trans¬ 
actions — whether  a  man  bets  on  the  turn  of  a  wheel 
or  puts  up  a  margin  for  a  stock  transaction.  Both  are 
gambling — pure  and  simple.  If  it  is  right  to  bet  that 
a  certain  stock  will  advance  within  30  days,  it  is 
right  to  bet  on  the  turn  of  a  card  or  the  stopping  of 
a  wheel.  Let  us  be  consistent  and  either  legalize  all 
gambling  or  none.  Buying  a  stock  outright  for  an 
investment  is  all  right,  but  for  every  transaction  of 
this  kind,  there  are  scores,  if  not  hundreds  of  those 
alluded  to  above.  There  is  more  real  gambling  done 
by  the  Exchanges — stock  and  produce — than  in  all  the 
gambling  dens  of  Christendom,  and  more  men  are 
ruined  by  the  former  than  the  latter. 

*  * 

Assistant  United  States  Pomologist  W.  A.  Taylor, 
read  a  paper  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  American 
Horticultural  Society,  in  Chicago,  entitled  “The  What, 
When  and  How  of  Fruit  Nomenclature.”  The  paper 
is  logical  and  forcibly  impresses  the  necessity  of  a 
general  support  of  the  rules  adopted  by  the  American 
Pomological  Society  five  years  or  more  ago,  as  laid 
down  in  the  society’s  catalogue.  But  the  progress 
thus  far  made  is  far  from  encouraging.  Prof.  Bailey’s 
“  Annals  of  Horticulture”  show  that  in  the  past  three 
years  as  many  as  131  out  of  377  varieties  put  on  the 
market  during  1889,  1890  and  1891,  are  not  eligible  for 
the  catalogue  or  for  exhibition  under  the  rules.  When 
it  is  remembered  that  the  last  published  catalogue  of 
the  American  Pomological  Society  contains  but  a  few 
more  than  1,100  varietal  names  it  will  be  readily  seen, 
as  Mr.  Taylor  remarks,  that,  unless  there  is  a  radical 
change  in  our  present  practice,  we  are  in  danger  of 
soon  undoing  the  good  that  has  been  done,  by  swell¬ 
ing  our  lists  with  uncouth  and  unauthorized  names. 
We  are  making  new  errors  faster  than  we  can  correct 
the  old  ones.  #  * 

The  Long  Island  Railroad  is  a  very  beautiful  illus¬ 
tration  of  how  mean  a  great  corporation  can  be,  and 
how,  in  consulting  its  own  interests,  it  utterly  ignores 
the  rights  of  the  traveling  public.  It  chooses  to  forget 
that  it  owes  duties  to  the  public,  and  tyrannizes  over 
it  with  an  unsparing  hand.  On  October  10  this  com¬ 
pany  put  in  force  on  its  lines  a  very  odious  regulation. 
Heretofore,  holders  of  1,000-mile  tickets  could  board  a 
train,  present  their  books,  and  the  conductor  would 
tear  out  coupons  covering  the  distance  to  be  traveled. 
.The  new  order  compels  the  holder  of  such  a  book  to 
present  it  at  the  station,  when  the  ticket  seller  will 
tear  out  the  coupon  andsgive  a  ticket  for  it,  which  is 
to  be  presented  to  the  conductor  on  the  train.  If  you 
offer  your  book  to  the  conductor,  he  declines  to  re¬ 
ceive  it,  and,  if  you  refuse  to  pay,  he  will  put  you  off 
the  train.  The  Rural  does  not  believe  that  such  an 
outrage  would  be  tolerated  if  the  matter  were  taken 


into  the  courts.  It  does  not  believe  that  when  the 
railroad  company  sells  a  ticket  good  for  1,000  miles’ 
travel  it  can  refuse  to  take  it  for  fares,  and  we  believe 
a  suit  for  damages  would  stand  in  the  case  of  a  person 
ejected  from  a  train  for  such  a  reason.  It  is  a  bit  of 
petty  meanness  which  is  a  characteristic  of  this  road, 
which  has  used  the  charter  given  it  by  the  people  to 
plunder  the  donors  at  its  own  sweet  will. 

*  * 

Statistics  have  their  uses,  and  the  statistics  of  ag¬ 
ricultural  production  are  a  part  of  the  history  of  the 
country.  But  the  time  to  publish  them  is  when  they 
are  accomplished  facts.  We  object  to  prophetic  sta¬ 
tistics — the  statistics  which  may  be  all  right  but 
which  are  quite  as  often  wrong,  which  tell  us  in  ad¬ 
vance  what  the  crop  of  corn,  of  wheat  or  of  other 
grains  is  going  to  be.  What  possible  good  end  do 
the  gathering  and  publishing  of  these  “  previous  ”  sta¬ 
tistics  conserve  ?  It  is  simply  a  waste  of  the  public 
money  and  forms  a  basis  for  speculation,  which,  nine 
times  out  of  ten,  does  not  help  the  man  who  grows 
the  crop.  Better  spend  the  money  in  some  other  way. 
*  * 

BREVITIES. 

There's  a  shadow  on  the  White  House, 

Death’s  hand  is  at  the  door 

With  a  message  that  comes  ever 
Alike  to  rich  and  poor. 

To  a  stricken,  pure-souled  woman 
That  shadow  means  relief, 

Though  the  bleeding  hearts  behind  her 
Sit  bowed  in  bluer  grief. 

Yet  the  shadow  brings  this  comfort: 

Death  touched  her  like  a  friend. 

For  she  did  not  fear  its  eomlng, 

She  trusted  to  the  end. 

To  tbe  lowly  and  the  mighty 
Death  cometh  In  good  time; 

May  It  bring  to  hut  and  White  House 
A  peace  and  rest  sublime. 

Toothsome  celery  from  Tecumseh,  Mich,  is  now  In  our  city  markets. 
Winter  is  the  harvest  time  for  Ideas.  Spring  is  best  for  their 
sowing. 

Ditches  and  drains  will  not  only  make  fuller  harvests,  but  fewer 
doctors’  bills. 

It  ought  to  be  made  a  felony— this  cutting  off  horses’  tails  at  the 
behest  of  an  idiotic  fashion. 

Physical  strength  is  so  great  a  part  of  our  capital  that  we  should 
husband  and  cultivate  It  carefully. 

Black  paint  from  white  milk  !  That  Is  what  they  make  at  that 
big  Chicago  creamery.  We  have  seen  the  paint.  It  Is  black  as  ebony. 

Send  for  the  catalogues  of  the  leading  seedsmen,  as  soon  as  they 
are  announced.  A  few  good  catalogues  in  a  family  are  suggestive  and 
Inspiring,  especially  to  the  young  folks. 

Chrysanthemums  were  so  named  because  of  the  golden  yellow 
flowers  which  the  plants  bore.  It  is  not  an  appropriate  name,  there¬ 
fore,  for  the  popular  Fall  Queen  of  to-day. 

Stir  yourself  a  little  in  the  work  that  you  engage,  with  your  name 
In  letters  fair  upon  your  country's  page;  never  be  content  to  rest  at 
common  “  average,”  but  strike  for  the  top  of  the  ladder. 

Swedish  .farmers  whittle  clumsy  stools,  palls  and  the  like  during 
the  winter.  American  farmers  carve  their  success  through  the  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  good  and  practical  information  at  this  season. 

A  Man’s  Intellectual  outfit,  like  his  shoes,  needs  brushing  up  at 
frequent  Intervals.  The  Institutes  and  similar  gatherings  afford  the 
farmer  the  necessary  mental  attrition  for  keeping  his  braUs  bright. 

Col.  Pearson  of  Vineland,  N.  J.,  says  :  “Spraying  saved  my  entire 
crop  of  40  varieties  of  grapes.  Many  of  my  neighbors  lost  their  whole 
crop  by  not  spraying.”  And  yet  there  are  those  who  pretend  to  doubt 
the  efficiency  of  spraying. 

A  writer  in  a  contemporary  gives  his  treatment  for  hog  cholera. 
Later,  in  the  same  article,  he  tells  how  15  out  of  a  lot  of  17  died 
In  two  hours,  despite  his  remedy;  we  conclude  It  is  not  a  very  reliable 
one  and  we  won’t  waste  space  on  It. 

James  Lick,  the  Californian,  gave  to  his  State  its  big  telescope— 
the  biggest  in  the  world.  A  Chicago  millionaire,  fired  with  a  desire  to 
‘lick”  California,  has  given  an  order  for  a  bigger  one,  for  the 
Chicago  University,  the  bill  to  be  sent  to  him. 

In  the  vicinity  of  the  Rural  Grounds  and  in  New  Jersey  and  South¬ 
ern  New  York  generally,  the  drought  is  of  unusual  severity.  The 
streams.are  low;  wells  and  cisterns  are  exhausted  and  the  pastures 
badly  burned.  Wheat  Is  suffering  everywhere  while  rye  has  not  been 
sown  by  many  farmers  who  value  It  as  their  most  Important  crop. 

Prof.  Roberts  says  that  if  a  man  wauts  to  put  plaster  on  his  farm 
he  had  better  apply  it  through  the  barn— that  is,  use  it  as  an  absorbent 
first  In  the  stable  and  apply  It  in  the  manure.  In  this  way  it  does  the 
soil  just  as  much  good  as  though  it  were  scattered  on  the  land  right 
from  a  barrel  while,  in  addition,  it  absorbs  and  holds  nitrogen  that 
would  otherwise  go  to  waste.  Mr.  Ross  (page  724)  now  tells  us  a  similar 
tale  about  mulching  wheat  with  straw.  Before  It  goes  on  the  wheat 
this  straw  is  used  to  bed  the  stock  “  knee  deep.”  That’s  good! 

When  the  writer  was  a  boy  the  only  “coffee”  served  was  a  soup  of 
dried  carrots.  The  carrots  were  sliced  and  roasted  in  the  oven  and 
then  ground  and  boiled  like  genuine  coffee.  When  the  school  teacher 
called,  a  little  roasted  rye  was  added  and  on  a  visit  from  the  minister, 
a  pinch  of  real  coffee  went  into  the  pot.  but  for  all  ordinary  occasions 
the  carrots  did  yeoman  service.  Lots  of  people  still  use  coffee  substi¬ 
tutes.  What  we  want  to  say  fcs  that  the  Soja  Bean  is  being  used  by 
some  farmers  for  coffee  with  satisfaction.  More  about  this  later. 

AT  a  meeting  the  other  night  of  the  local  branches  of  all  the  labor 
unions  at  St.  Louis,  it  was  unanimously  resolved: 

That  we  call  on  all  labor  organizations  to  take  such  action  as  will 
tend  to  prevent,  in  future,  the  calling  out  of  any  army  bodies,  State 
militia  or  otuerwise,  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  forcing  American 
workmen  to  comply  with  the  demands  of  brutal  and  tyrannical  capital. 

As  The  Rural  declared  several  months  ago,  all  that  is  wanted  by 
those  modest  representatives  of  one-twentieth  of  the  wage-earners  of 
the  United  States,  is  unrestrained  license  to  impose  their  demands 
for  the  cost  of  their  labor  on  the  other  nineteen-twentieths. 

While  our  trade  with  the  South  American  States  with  which  we 
have  formed  treaties  of  reciprocity  has  increased  23.78  per  cent  during 
the  last  two  years,  our  exports  of  corn  and  wheat  to  the  United  King¬ 
dom  have  increased  GO  per  cent,  and  our  exports  of  bacon  $1,011,859, 
and  of  cattle  and  cattle  products  $5,452,571,  though  we  have  no  recipro¬ 
city  with  Great  Britain.  The  opponents  of  McKinley  reciprocity  urge 
these  figures  as  convincing  arguments  of  the  futility  of  reciprocity. 
On  the  i.ther  hand,  the  advocates  of  the  measure  insist  that  the  great 
increase  in  our  cereal  exports  has  been  due  to  the  shortage  of  foreign 
crops  and  the  consequent  increased  demand  for  our  surplus  bread- 
stuffs;  and  that  the  recent  National  legislation  on  the  inspection  and 
certification  of  our  meats  has  increased  both  the  quality  and  value  of 
our  exports  of  them  to  the  European  markets  Whatever  the  cause, 
he  farmers  have  been  the  gainers 
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WHICH  WILL  KEEP  BEST? 

On  the  morning  of  October  28,  The  Rural  began  an 
experiment  for  testing  the  comparative  keeping  quali¬ 
ties  of  butter  made  from  sweet  and  from  ripened  cream, 
also  as  to  which  temperature  is  most  desirable  for 
keeping  butter,  one  ranging  from  35  to  40  Fahrenheit, 
or  from  18  to  20.  The  butter  was  made  at  Ellerslie 
Farm,  from  Vice-President  Morton’s  famous  Guernsey 
herd,  and  there  were  four  small  packages,  two  from 
ripened  cream,  two  from  sweet  cream.  One  of  each 
kind  was  placed  in  the  cool  room  where  a  temperature 
prevails  of  35  to  40,  and  one  of  each  in  the  freezing 
room,  where  the  thermometer  stands  from  18  to  20. 
The  storage  is  done  at  the  warehouse  at  143  Reade 
Street,  one  of  the  numerous  establishments  belonging 
to  the  Merchants’  Refrigerating  and  Ice  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Company,  the  main  office  of  which  is  at  161  Cham¬ 
ber  Street,  William  Wells,  manager.  The  butter  will 
be  opened  and  tested  in  three  months’  time,  and  the 
condition  in  which  it  is  found  noted,  when  it  will 
be  returned  to  the  storage  rooms  for  further  tests. 

THE  PHILADELPHIA  MILK  TRADE. 

The  milk  producers  whose  milk  goes  to  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  market  are  entitled  to  a  great  deal  of  credit 
for  the  persistence  with  which  they  have  fought  the 
battle  for  their  rights,  and  they  are  now,  in  a  measure, 
reaping  their  reward. 

But  they  have  a  grievance.  Perhaps  20  to  25  per 
cent  of  the  farmers  in  the  territory  covered  by  their 
organization  do  not  belong  to  it,  but  send  their  milk 
directly  to  dealers.  For  this  they  receive  the  associa¬ 
tion  price,  but  they  do  not  contribute  in  any  way  to 
its  support.  They  may  not  have  any  ill  feeling  towards 
the  association,  but  they  are  doing  all  that  any  milk 
producer  could  do  to  break  it  down.  They  are  not 
wise.  They  are  playing  into  the  hands  of  their  bitter¬ 
est  enemies — men  who  will  talk  fairly  and  speciously, 
but  who,  when  opportunity  arrives,  will  skin  these 
same  producers  as  remorselessly  as  they  did  in  the  old 
days.  It  seems  hard  to  understand  this  singular  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  milk  producers.  In  any  other  walk  in  life 
their  conduct  would  be  termed  dishonorable.  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  most  emphatically  urges  these 
men  to  join  the  association.  It  is  a  manifest  duty. 
There  is  no  escape  from  it,  if  one  wishes  to  do  the 
proper  thing. 

The  association  met  in  monthly  meeting  at  Phila¬ 
delphia  on  Saturday  last,  and  fixed  the  price  of  miik 
for  October  at  five  cents  per  quart.  Out  of  this  must 
come  the  freight  of  about  a  half  cent  per  quart  and 
the  small  assessment  levied  for  the  support  of  the 
creamery.  But  it  is  safe  to  say  that  it  will  net  pro¬ 
ducers  over  four  cents  per  quart.  That  shows  what 
organization  can  do. 

The  creamery  in  Philadelphia,  to  which  all  surplus 
milk  goes,  is  a  success.  In  the  month  of  August  they 
manufactured  an  average  of  about  30,000  quarts  daily. 
In  September  the  amount  fell  to  about  5,000  quarts 
and  it  has  been  much  less  in  October.  In  July  and 
August,  they  put  about  300  tubs  of  sweet  cream  butter 
into  a  freezing  room.  They  are  now  taking  it  out, 
and  the  verdict  is  that  it  is  better  now  than  when  it 
went  in.  At  any  rate,  it  is  good  enough  to  sell  at 
wholesale  at  34  cents  and  at  retail  at  35.  Their  but¬ 
ter  is  nearly  all  from  sweet  cream  and  they  think 
that  sweet  cream  butter  is  the  “coming  butter.” 

The  managers  of  the  association  look  out  carefully 
for  the  quality  of  their  milk.  Every  suspected  case  is 
at  once  subjected  to  the  Babcock  tester,  and  by  reason 
of  the  disclosures  of  this  little  machine,  they  have  ex¬ 
pelled  several  producers.  During  the  month  of  Oc¬ 
tober  their  milk  averaged  over  four  per  cent  of  butter 
fats.  This  is  a  superb  record  and  shows  what  a  live 
organization  of  farmers  can  do. 

THE  UNITED  STATES  PURE  FOOD  EXPOSITION. 

(Continued. ) 

“  Matzoon — what  is  matzoon  ?”  said  The  Rural  to 
a  gentleman  who  was  snugly  ensconsed  behind  a  coun¬ 
ter  and  surrounded  by  an  array  of  bottles. 

“  Will  you  try  it,  sir  ?  ”  said  he. 

“  Tell  us  first  what  it  is.” 

“  Dr.  Dadirrian’s  matzoon  is  a  preparation  of  milk. 
The  milk  is  sterilized  and  afterwards  slightly  fer¬ 
mented,  until  it  has  an  acid  taste.  It  is  rather  thick, 
creamy  in  texture  and  has  no  gas.  It  keeps  about 
two  weeks  on  ice.  Price  per  dozen  bottles,  $2.50.  It 
is  a  valuable  food  for  invalids  or  in  fact  for  any  one.” 

After  this  the  reporter  tasted  it  and  found  it  very 
palatable.  For  those  who  like  this  sort  of  thing,  he 
would  say  this  is  the  sort  of  thing  they  would  like. 

Several  young  ladies,  charmingly  attired,  were  in  a 


booth  dispensing  specimens  or  rather  tastes  of  soup. 
“  Huckins’  Soups”  were  what  tliey’were  booming  and 
they  were  doing  it  very  effectively.  This  is  a  Boston 
house  and  they  put  up,  in  concentrated  form,  17  kinds 
of  soup.  The  soups  were  soup-erior  and  their  promo¬ 
ters  were  soup-erlativelv  affable. 

Curtice  Bros.,  of  Rochester,  made  a  fine  show  of  can* 
ned  fruits,  catsups,  jellies,  jams,  marmalades,  canned 
meats  and  other  goods  in  this  line.  It  is  really 
wonderful  to  see  the  variety  of  edibles  which  one  can 
procure  in  this  convenient  shape,  if  one  only  has  the 
shekels  necessary. 

The  New  York  Condensed  Milk  Company  made  a  fine 
exhibit  of  their  reliable  goods.  Milk  in  this  form  has 
been  steadily  growing  in  popularity  for  many  years. 
It  is  always  of  the  best  and  cleanliest  character  to 
begin  with,  and  the  process  of  condensing  and  can¬ 
ning  sterilizes  it  perfectly.  We  are  glad  to  know  that 
the  sales  are  steadily  improving. 

Not  far  from  this  exhibit  was  that  of  the  Anglo- 
Swiss  Company,  an  immense  corporation,  running 
many  condenseries  in  Europe  and  America.  Origi¬ 
nating  at  Cham,  Switzerland,  it  has  now  in  addition  to 
its  Swiss  condenseries,  several  in  England  and  also  in 
the  United  States.  Though  starting  at  Cham,  it  was 
an  idea  born  in  an  American  brain  and  all  there  was 
of  Switzerland  about  it,  was  capital.  The  brains  were 
an  American  product. 

“  Cowdrey’s  Specialties  ”  stared  at  us  from  a  booth 
which  was  an  animated  scene.  “What  are  your 
specialties?”  said  The  Rural  to  one  of  the  dainty 


fairies  who  was  flourishing  a  cup  in  one  hand  and  a 
spoon  in  the  other. 

“  We  put  up  the  very  best —  ” 

“Yes,  I  know  all  about  that,  of  course  they  are 
‘  best,’  but  what  are  they  ?  ” 

She  looked  a  little  discouraged,  but  rallying  said 
“Soups,  puddings,  clam  broth,  chicken,  and  so  forth. 
Will  you  taste  our  clam  broth  ?  ” 

The  reporter  declined,  but  noted  that  the  throng 
around  who  were  tasting  were  generally  emphatic  in 
their  approval. 

E.  C.  Hazzard  &  Co.,  had  an  exhibit  of  tomato  cat¬ 
sup  that  was  startling.  Little  bottles  and  big  ones, 
little  jugs  and  larger  ones— catsup  in  all  sorts  of  pack¬ 
ages  that  would  hold  fluids  and  it  looked  good.  There 
were  Knox’s  Gelatine  and  Naphey’s  Leaf  Lard.  The 
New  York  Biscuit  Company  with  hundreds  of  varie¬ 
ties  of  what  we  used  to  call  crackers,  but  which  are 
now  “  biscuits  ”  (it’s  English,  you  know)  made  a  good 
show  and  the  Franco- American  Food  Company  flanked 
it  with  a  bewildering  array  of  soups,  meats,  puddings, 
etc.,  in  cans. 

“  Have  a  bag  of  salt  ?”  said  a  pleasant  faced  youth, 
tenderingcius  a  little  bag  holding  perhaps  a  teacupful 
of  salt. 

“  Do  we  look  too  fresh  ?  ”  was  the  answer. 

“Oh,  no.  I  only  thought  you  might  like  to  try  the 
famous  Ashton  salt.” 

“  Try  it !  Young  man,  we  salted  our  butter  with 
Ashton  salt  more  than  a  generation  ago.  We  corned 
our  beef  and  salted  our  pork  with  it  before  you  had 
got  out  of  your  cradle.  When  your  parents  were  con¬ 
templating  matrimony,  Ashton  salt  was  a  household 
word  on  every  farm  in  Orange  County,  which  was  then 
the  center  of  the  world’s  best  butter  trade.  Is  it  pos¬ 


sible  that  you  find  people  to  whom  it  is  necessary  to 
introduce  Ashton  salt  ?  ” 

The  young  man  was  overcome  by  our  eloquence  and 
leaned  back  against  the  monument  of  salt  which 
ornamented  his  booth.  We  had  an  artist  sketch  the 
monument  minus  the  man  and  give  it  to  our  readers, 
to  none  of  whom  is  it  necessary  to  commend  Ashton 
salt.  The  picture  is  shown  at  Fig.  280. 

SOME  FARM  BUSINESS  NOTES. 

Last  year  I  ordered  a  new  wagon  at  my  blacksmith’s 
and  told  him  I  wanted  an  extra  heavy,  low-down 
one,  with  four-inch  tires.  I  told  him  not  to  put  the 
iron  work  on  the  wood  until  the  latter  had  been  made 
six  months,  so  that  it  would  be  thoroughly  dry.  I 
also  ordered  a  hay  rack  seven  feet  wide  and  15  long. 

I  find  that  I  can  draw  a  third  more  on  this  than  on 
my  other  wagon,  and  when  my  men  pitch  hay  on  it 
they  say  the  work  is  so  much  easier  that  they  would 
rather  pitch  two  loads  than  one  on  the  high  wagons.  I 
would  suggest  that  we  have  a  law  in  New  York  State 
to  the  effect  that  all  wagons  drawing  a  load  of  a  ton  or 
more  must  have  broad  tires.  Then  we  shall  have  bet¬ 
ter  roads  and  it  will  cost  less  to  keep  them  in  repair  ; 
and  there  will  be  fewer  complaints  about  bad  roads. 
The  law  shotild  take  effect  two  years  from  the  time  it 
may  be  enacted  so  that  it  will  give  all  ample  time  to 
get  their  broad-tired  wagons. 

In  a  recent  Rural  it  was  suggested  that  we  should 
give  some  information  about  our  experience  in  mulch¬ 
ing  winter  grain.  I  find  that  this  is  a  great  benefit. 
Some  years  ago  I  mulched  a  piece  of  rye  with  buck¬ 
wheat  straw  ;  a  part  of  the  field  was  not  covered.  At 
harvest  time  there  was  nearly  twice  as  much  grain  on 
the  mulched  part.  Since  that  time  I  have  drawn  my 
manure  directly  from  the  stables  all  winter  and  find 
it  is  a  great  saving  of  labor  and  also  of  manure.  I 
think  the  latter  is  the  farmer’s  gold  mine.  I  have 
seen  in  my  neighbors’  yards,  after  a  rain,  a  black 
stream  of  liquid  gold  running  down  into  the  creeks. 
I  tell  them  that  is  the  greatest  loss  to  Eastern  farm¬ 
ing  and  represents  “hard  times.”  A.  m.  LAGRANGE. 

MIXING  FOOD  RATIONS  FOR  STOCK. 

How  should  I  mix  corn  and  rye  ;  1,  for  feed  for  but¬ 
ter  cows  to  be  used  with  cotton-seed  meal ;  2,  for  feed 
for  horses  to  be  used  with  oil  meal  ?  Would  an  addi¬ 
tion  of  wheat  bran  better  balance  either  ration  and 
would  it  pay,  bran  costing  $1  ?  f.  s.  ii. 

It  depends  upon  the  market  prices  of  these  grains 
whether  it  is  profitable  to  feed  any  such  mixture. 
Corn  is  worth  more  for  feeding  than  rye,  and  if,  as  is 
now  the  case,  rye  can  be  sold  for  10  or  12  cents  a 
bushel  more  than  corn  can  be  bought  for,  it  would  be 
better  to  feed  only  corn  meal.  But  as  a  mixed  ration 
is  more  relished  by  cows  than  any  one  food,  and  bran 
helps  in  the  digestion  of  other  foods  mixed  with  it,  it 
might  be  suggested  that  a  mixture  of  100  pounds  each 
of  corn  and  bran  and  50  pounds  of  cotton-seed  meal 
be  made  use  of.  This  mixture  will  contain  45  pounds 
of  albuminoids,  130  pounds  of  carbohydrates,  aud  13% 
pounds  of  fat,  with  a  nutritive  ratio  of  1  of  album¬ 
inoids  to  4%  of  carbohydrates  and  fat;  an  excellent 
one  for  cows  kept  for  butter,  and  of  easy  digestion. 
It  is  not  advisable  to  feed  cotton- seed  oil  meal  to 
horses,  but  a  moderate  quantity  of  linseed-oil  meal  is 
not  objectionable.  A  mixture  of  one  part  of  corn 
meal,  the  same  of  bran,  and  one-fourth  as  much  of  oil 
meal  would  be  suitable  for  horses,  to  be  fed  with  cut 
hay  or  given  alone,  and  dry,  after  the  hay  has  been 
eaten.  In  feeding  any  kind  of  fine  meals  to  horses  it 
is  safest  to  mix  them  with  cut  hay,  as  these  animals 
are  sometimes  given  to  bolting  their  food,  and  this 
produces  indigestion.  h.  s. 

BUSINESS  BITS. 

The  Star  Manufacturing  Co.,  of  New  Lexington,  O.,  whose  adver¬ 
tisement  appears  In  another  column,  manufactures  a  grinding  mill 
which  Is  worthy  of  examination.  Send  for  a  descriptive  catalogue. 

Mu.  Eugene  D’Albert,  the  noted  pianist,  at  the  close  of  his  con¬ 
cert  tour  In  1892,  writes  thus  to  Wm.  Knabe  &  Co.:  “After  having 
played  continuously  two  months  on  the  Knabe  pianos,  having  used 
them  exclusively  on  my  concert  tour  Just  finished,  it  Is  a  pleasure  to 
me  to  be  able  to  confirm  my  opinion  expressed  two  years  ago,  de¬ 
claring  them  the  best  instruments  of  America;  the  experience  I  now 
have  had  with  these  instruments  has  only  increased  my  admiration 
for  them.’’ 

Last  season,  being  attracted  by  a  little  advertisement  In  The 
Rural,  we  bought  a  Spring  Curry  Comb  and  sent  It  to  the  stable.  It 
proved  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  little  implements  that  we  havo 
purchased  In  a  long  time.  It  Is  made  of  a  toothed  piece  of  the  finest 
spring  steel  wound  In  circular  form  round  and  round.  It  Is  light,  strong 
and  flexible,  and  the  animals  seem  to  enjoy  it.  We  suppose  all  harness 
stores  keep  it.  If  not,  they  ought  to.  It  Is  manufactured  by  the 
Spring  Tooth  Curry  Comb  Co.,  South  Bend,  Ind. 

We  recently  had  our  attention  called  to  a  new  package  for  butter 
manufactured  by  the  Crystal  Creamery  Company,  of  Lansing.  Mich, 
which  we  decided  must  be  an  excellent  article.  It  was  a  glass  tub  or 
package,  which  was  surrounded  by  a  pail  of  galvanized  Iron.  The 
glass  was  suspended  In  an  Iron  pail  by  means  of  springs,  which  effec¬ 
tually  protected  It.  We  procured  one  of  these  tubs,  sent  it  to  a  dairy 
more  than  100  miles  from  the  city,  where  It  was  filled  and  shipped  to 
the  city  by  express.  Of  course,  It  received  the  banging  such  goods 
usually  receive,  but  It  came  through  all  right  and  unharmed.  It  can 
be  washed  In  a  minute  and  may  be  used  as  often  as  one  pleases,  with 
no  danger  of  tainting  the  butter,  as  would  be  the  case  with  the  wooden 
packages,  and  as  sometimes  happens  with  the  tln-llned  palls.  It  seems 
like  a  perfect  package.  We  suppose  they  are  made  of  varying  sizes. 


Last  Tuesday  the  death  of  the  estimable  wife  of 
President  Harrison  caused  sincere  regret  among  all 
parties  and  classes  in  every  part  of  the  country.  An 
excellent  wife,  an  admirable  mother,  an  amiable  and 
progressive  member  of  society,  she  filled  every  station 
in  which  Providence  placed  her  in  life  with  tact,  talent 
and  discretion,  making  friends  and  admirers  every¬ 
where  and  enemies  and  detractors  nowhere.  In  the 
high  public  position  to  which  she  was  called  as  the 
helpmate  of  the  Chief  Executive  of  the  Nation,  she 
retained  the  same  womanly,  home-loving  characteris¬ 
tics,  the  same  sweetness  of  disposition  and  feminine 
dignity  that  had  distinguished  her  in  private  life. 
Very  appropriately,  therefore,  her  death  evokes  hearty 
sympathy  everywhere  for  the  bereaved  mourners. 

Concerning  Some  of  Us. 

THERE  is  helpfulness  in  the  following  letter,  es¬ 
pecially  for  those  who  write,  and  who  may  not 
realize  what  shrewd  opinions  are  being  formed  as  to 
their  work  from  week  to  week.  There  are  many  women 
among  the  readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  no  less  keen  than 
those  who  write,  though  their  talents  may  not  lie  in 
the  line  of  expression  through  the  press.  Yet  that 
they  do  express  themselves  is  certain,  and  writers  do 
well  to  remember  the  clever  critics  among  their  “audi¬ 
ence.”  If  there  is  a  bit  of  sting  in  the  comment  given, 
for  any,  there  is  also  the  oil  of  healing,  for  there  is 
more  of  commendation  than  of  adverse  criticism. 
This  is  the  note: 

Please  do  encourage  Myra  V.  Norys  to  keep  on  writing  for  The 
Bubal.  She  seems  to  me  one  of  the  best  writers  we  have.  If  not  the 
best.  She  won  my  regard  a  year  ago  In  her  answer  to  “  E.  B.  M.” 
Some  of  her  Mrs.  Clever  papers  l  have  liked,  but  now  and  then  she 
has  not  done  so  well,  I  thought.  We  all  have  our  ups  and  downs. 

Alice  Plnney  usually  shows  such  a  fund  of  sound  common  sense 
that  I  love  to  read  eveivthing  from  her  pen.  That  half  column  on 
the  farmer’s  failure  to  turn  his  small  truck  Into  cash  deserved  to  be 
printed  In  red  Ink.  But  this  tirade  on  corsets!  What  Is  the  use  In 
being  so  rabid!  I  wear  waists  myself,  but  — 

And  that  dear,  sensible  8.  A.  Little  with  her  endless  knowledge  of 
culinary  processes.  Who  is  she  and  how  can  she  keep  on!  He  it  might 
be  for  all  the  hold  we  get  of  her  personality.  Mrs.  Kellerman  does 
pretty  well,  I  think,  though  at  first— to  quote  Samantha— she  was  not 
mejum  enough  to  suit  me.  It  is  a  pretty  good  woman’s  department 
isn’t  it,  if  I  do  write  for  it  ? 

We  might  say,  in  this  connection,  that  as  to  person¬ 
ality,  S.  A.  Little  is  one  of  the  loveliest,  and  most  cul¬ 
tured  home-makers  that  ever  graced  a  farmhouse. 
And  she  writes  that  she  took  first  premiums  on  all 
the  canned  fruits  she  exhibited  at  the  county  fair  :  un¬ 
questionable  proof  that  her  household  lore  is  to  be 
relied  on.  Moreover,  the  Chief  Cook  having  been, 
her  guest,  can  testify  that  such  preserves,  such  pickles, 
such  desserts,  and,  above  all,  such  delightful  hospi¬ 
tality  are  seldom  met. 

Mental  Refreshment. 

S  it  possible  to  break  up  the  dead  level  of  monotony 
which  seems  to  be  the  lot  of  so  many  farmers’1 
wives  and  daughters  ?  I  have  been  thinking  that  in 
many  instances  it  is.  Nearly  every  woman  has  a 
strong  leaning  towards  some  particular  pursuit 
outside  of  her  regular  work ;  now  it  seems  to  me 
that  this  is  given  for  a  purpose,  and  should  be  culti¬ 
vated  instead  of  being  stifled,  as  is  too  often  the  case. 
For  instance,  a  woman  may  be  extremely  fond  of  flow¬ 
ers,  but  feel  it  almost  a  sin  to  spend  money  or  time  on 
them  ;  while  if  she  took  some  good  magazine  devoted 
to  floriculture,  attended  a  flower  show  or  visited  a 
greenhouse  once  in  a  while,  indulged  occasionally  in  a 
new  plant  or  new  variety  of  seed,  and  were  perhaps 
to  buy  and  study  some  simple  work  on  botany,  she 
would  have  something  pleasant  to  look  forward  to, 
the  mind  would  be  rested  and  refreshed  and  the  cost 
in  money  per  year  would  be — well — as  much  as  half  a 
dozen  visits  from  the  doctor,  or  a  fortnight’s  board  in 
an  insane  asylum.  As  with  the  liking  for  flower  cul¬ 
ture,  so  with  a  hundred  other  likings. 

I  am  personally  acquainted  with  a  farmer’s  daughter 
who,  having  a  love  for  music,  obtained  a  second-hand, 
guitar,  and  without  any  other  aid  than  that  of  a  cheap 
instruction  book,  learned  to  finger  and  play  the  in¬ 
strument,  and  read  music,  in  moments  spared  from 
housework.  It  refreshed  her  mind,  and  helped  recon¬ 
cile  her  to  her  lot,  which  was  not  a  very  agreeable 
one.  Another  farmer’s  daughter  took  up  the  study  of 
shorthand  and  found  it  absorbingly  interesting.  An¬ 
other  case  is  of  a  woman  who  made  quite  a  beginning 
in  the  knowledge  of  French  by  reading  a  French  New 
Testament,  with  the  help  of  the  English  version,  in 
hard  places,  and  a  small  French  dictionary.  She 
might  have  done  the  same  with  Italian  or  Spanish,  and 
perhaps  other  languages.  A  taste  for  letter  writing' 
or  writing  for  the  papers  can  be  gratified  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  a  few  dollars  a  year  for  stamps  and  paper. 

A  farmer’s  wife  I  know,  an  invalid  confined  to  her’ 
room  months  at  a  time,  whiles  away  many  weary 


hours  of  pain,  watching  and  studying  the  habits  of  the 
birds  she  sees  from  her  window.  Painting,  drawing, 
fancy  work,  all  have  their  special  magazines,  while  if 
one  has  a  taste  for  natural  science,  there  are  text 
books  galore. 

I  do  not  advocate  going  to  extremes  or  making  a 
business  of  any  of  these  things,  nut  simply  the  use  of 
them  as  a  means  of  mental  refreshment  and  a  recrea¬ 
tion;  for  the  mind  needs  rest,  recreation,  change,  as 
well  as  the  body.  l.  bobbins. 

Enlargement  of  the  Chautauqua  Idea. 

THE  growth  of  the  Chautauqua  idea  has  led  to  the 
institution  of  special  reading  courses,  usually 
we  believe,  taken  as  supplementary  to  the  regular 
course.  These  special  courses  include  one  on  Ameri¬ 
can  History  (nine  books)  ;  one  on  Greek  History  and 
Literature  (six  books)  ;  one  on  Art  (two  courses — 
seven  books)  ;  one  on  the  House  and  the  Home  (six 
books)  ;  one  on  Health  in  the  Care  of  the  House  (six 
books. 

In  addition,  also,  to  these  special  courses,  there  is 
now  what  is  called  the  Chautauqua  College,  and  the 
claim  is  that  the  courses  taught  are  equivalent  to 
those  offered  in  the  best  regular  college  institutions. 
These  include  a  preparatory  training  for  entrance. 
There  is  a  School  of  English,  a  School  of  Mathematics, 
a  Department  of  Theology,  and  a  Department  of  Uni¬ 
versity  Extension. 

It  must  be  well  understood  that  these  advantages 
are  arranged  primarily  for  adults,  and  that  no  one 
can  hope  to  gain  the  good  that  is  in  them  for  the 
worker,  without  systematic,  energetic,  and  in  some 
degree  self-reliant  work.  Dawdling  or  inattentive 
half-hearted  study  will  fully  frustrate  the  real  objects 
of  the  institution.  It  is  for  those  who  have  a  hunger 
and  thirst  after  education,  without  means  or  time  for 
the  regular  educational  institutions  that  these  helps 
are  designed. 

The  Pure  Food  Exposition. 

“  /-'VH;  mamma,  I  haven’t  had  so  much  fun  since  I 
had  the  measles,”  laughed  a  young  girl  at  the 
Food  Exhibition.  The  bright,  answering  smile  from 
the  mother  showed  her  appreciation  of  some  dittle 
private  joke  between  the  two.  And  truly  it  was  fun. 
What  woman  wouldn’t  enjoy  tasting  a  little  of  this 
dainty  and  that,  pickles  and  preserves,  beef  extracts 
and  boullions,  clam  juice  and  chocolate,  ad  infinitum  ? 
What  woman  wouldn’t  enjoy  admiring  the  prettily 
trimmed  booths,  the  artistic  taste  shown  in  the 
arrangement  of  all  the  wares  and  the  constant  appeals 
to  her  judgment  as  to  this  and  that  ?  Above  all,  what 
woman  wouldn’t  enjoy  the  delights  of  acquiring 
samples  innumerable,  all  costing  nothing,  to  be  tested 
at  leisure  in  the  judicious  privacy  of  her  own  kitchen? 
These  were  the  pleasures  that  lay  seductively  in  the 
path  of  every  woman  who  surrendered  50  cents  to  the 
ticket  agent  and  entered  the  curtained  doorway. 

This  is  a  manufacturer’s  exhibition,  professing  to  be 
strictly  in  the  interests  of  pure  foods.  Whereas  last 
year  special  hardwares,  stove  polishes,  renovators  and 
various  side  issues  found  place,  the  present  exhibit 
was  confined  strictly  to  food  products.  There  was 
great  competition  in  the  line  of  soups  and  meat  ex¬ 
tracts,  also  in  cooking  fats  and  salad  oils ;  greater  in 
the  line  of  breakfast  foods ;  greatest  of  all  perhaps,  in 
chocolates.  No  less  than  nine  firms  were  offering 
tiny  cups  of  hot  cocoa  and  chocolate  to  all  visitors,  at 
the  hands  of  the  prettiest  girls  to  be  obtained.  Every 
variety  of  fanciful  costume  was  worn  by  these  belles 
chocolatieres,  the  most  gorgeous  being  those  supplied 
by  a  French  firm,  consisting  of  filmy  gauze  dresses, 
gold  tinsel  jackets  and  caps  studded  with  colored 
jewel  work.  To  say  which  was  the  best,  would  be  to 
assume  one’s  own  taste  to  be  the  only  correct  criterion. 
Several  firms  now  offer  instantaneous  cocoas,  to  be 
prepared  by  simply  dissolving  in  boiling  water  or 
milk.  A  new  brand  of  this  is  Rockwood’s  “Lion” 
brand  of  “Pure  Soluble  Cocoa.”  Some  are  vanilla  or 
almond  flavored,  others  lay  great  stress  on  the  purity 
of  the  cocoa  flavor,  nothing  being  added.  Maillard 
very  popular  with  New  York  people,  advertises  a 
“chocolate  school,”  whose  mission  is  to  teach  the 
“art  of  making  a  proper  cup  of  chocolate.” 

Our  space  manifestly  forbids  mention  of  everything; 
we  are  compelled  to  limit  ourselves  to  the  mention  of 
things  new  or  little  known  or  especially  helpful  or 
interesting. 

In  competition  with  pure  beef  fats,  pure  leaf  lard , 
cottolene,  etc.,  the  most  unique  product  was  “  corn- 
lene.”  This  claims  to  be  an  oil  extracted  from  corn, 
converted  by  a  special  process  into  a  fat  of  the  consis¬ 
tency  of  lard.  It  is  of  the  color  of  corn,  and  professes 


to  answer  all  purposes  of  shortening  and  cookery 
better  than  butter.  We  were  unable,  however,  to 
obtain  samples  for  trial.  Cottolene,  noted  last  year, 
was  again  pressing  its  claims,  one  of  which  is  that  it 
does  not  deteriorate  and  turn  rancid  with  age.  Against 
this  claim,  a  portion  of  the  sample  pailful  obtained 
last  year  now  strongly  testifies. 

Among  breakfast  foods,  “  Roasted  Oats  ”  was  found 
to  bear  out  the  claims  that  it  was  especially  fine  in 
flavor.  It  requires  but  20  minutes’  cooking,  and  in 
this  time  entirely  loses  the  pasty  taste  so  characteristic 
of  the  hastily  cooked  products  of  oats.  The  “  Califor¬ 
nia  Breakfast  Food”  is  just  being  introduced.  Its  chief 
effort  is  to  show  that  wheat  is  better  for  the  human 
system  than  oats,  inasmuch  as  it  contains  the  exact 
requirements  of  the  system  as  to  the  proportion  of 
nitrogenous  and  carbonaceous  elements.  The  claim 
for  this  preparation  is  that  the  California  wheat  from 
which  it  is  made,  (a  variety  so  light  as  to  be  useless  for 
flour)  makes  an  especially  light  and  digestible  break¬ 
fast  food.  This  is  in  flakes,  requires  but  five  minutes’ 
cooking,  and  is  very  palatable.  Most  of  the  firms 
offering  breakfast  foods  were  shrewd  enough  to  serve 
them  with  real  cream.  “  Wheatlet  ”  is  by  no  means 
new,  yet  its  manufacturer  felt  that  he  had  a  manifest 
advantage  over  all  other  firms  in  that  he  could  present 
a  testimonial  from  Mr.  Hazard,  the  president  of  the 
association  giving  this  very  exhibition.  This  testi¬ 
monial  states  that  Mr.  Hazard  believes  Wheatlet  to  be 
the  best  breakfast  food  in  the  world,  and  that  he  feeds 
his  five  children  upon  it.  It  is  only  fair  to  say,  how¬ 
ever,  that  this  testimonial  was  obtained  five  years 
since. 

“  Beardsley’s  Shredded  Codfish,”  a  product  much 
resembling  a  mat  of  discarded  basting  threads,  at¬ 
tracted  considerable  attention.  It  claims  to  require 
neither  boiling  nor  soaking,  to  go  farther  by  100  per 
cent  than  any  other  codfish,  and  to  be  entirely  free 
from  odor. 

An  old  firm  of  clam  packers,  J.  H.  Doxsee  &  Son,  is 
introducing  pure  clam  juice  ;  hitherto,  perhaps,  a  waste 
product.  This  juice  is  claimed  to  be  a  tonic,  freely 
prescribed  by  physicians  for  a  disordered  stomach,  it 
being  closely  allied  to  the  gastric  juices,  easily  digesti¬ 
ble  and  very  nourishing.  “  It  is  an  excellent  substi¬ 
tute  for  nauseous  castor  oil.”  Burnham’s  Clam  Bouil¬ 
lon  was  one  of  the  most  delicious  things  offered  for 
testing.  The  latter  was  decidedly  high-priced,  how¬ 
ever,  and  possibly  its  counterpart  could  be  made  at 
home  of  the  much  cheaper  clam  juice.  Both  of  these 
are  claimed  to  be  specifics  against  sea-sickness.  The 
manufacturers  of  the  bouillon  go  so  far  as  to  assert 
that  there  is  no  case  of  stomach  difficulty,  no  matter 
how  far  advanced,  in  which  the  bouillon  cannot  be  re¬ 
tained  in  the  stomach. 

From  the  fact  that  the  use  of  macaroni  has  as  yet 
made  so  little  headway  among  the  people  at  large,  we 
are  glad  to  note  it  among  the  competing  products. 
Those  noted  were  both  of  American  manufacture,  the 
rivalry  being  between  New  York  and  Minneapolis. 
The  “  Columbia,”  claims  to  be  better,  cleaner  and  safer 
than  the  imported  ;  “  made  from  American  wheat,  by 
Americans,  and  with  American  macninery.”  The  Min¬ 
neapolis  product,  “  Royal  Egg  Macaroni,”  makes  much 
of  the  factors  of  fresh  eggs  and  selected  spring  wheat, 
in  the  preparation  of  a  “  perfectly  pure  food  product, 
untouched  by  hand  ”  in  the  process  of  manufacture. 
At  present  writing,  the  exhibition  has  been  in  progress 
two  weeks,  and  will  continue  for  two  weeks  longer. 
Further  notes  must  await  another  issue. 

Taking  butter  from  milk  was  known  in 
the  earliest  times.  It  was  left  for  our 
time  to  make  a  milk  cod-liver  oil. 

Milk,  the  emulsion  of  butter,  is  an 
easier  food  than  butter.  Scott’s  Emulsion 
of  cod-liver  oil  is  an  easier  food  than 
cod-liver  oil.  It  is  rest  for  digestion.  It 
stimulates,  helps,  restores  digestion  ;  and 
at  the  same  time,  supplies  the  body  a 
kind  of  nourishment  it  can  get  in  no 
other  way. 

Scott  &  Bownb,  Chemists,  132  South  5th  Avenue,  New  York. 

Your  druggist  keeps  Scott’s  Emulsion  of  cod-liver  oil — all  druggists 
everywhere  do  $1 
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What  Open  Eyes  See. 

About  Biscuits.— Little  bits  of  bis¬ 
cuit  dough  patted  into  shape  are  as  nice 
as  those  cut  with  a  cutter,  and  the  trouble 
is  less.  About  half  as  much  baking 
powder  as  for  making  powder  biscuits, 
added  to  soda  biscuits,  improves  them. 
The  same  material  used  for  biscuits  made 
into  batter,  instead  of  dough,  makes  nice 
gems.  A  little  more  shortening  and  an 
egg  improve  them. 

Mother-savers. — Don’t  set  up  any 

new  furniture  which  must  be  moved  oc¬ 
casionally,  unless  provided  with  casters. 
Bedsteads  and  tables  are  usually  pro¬ 
vided  with  these,  but  we  have  put  them 
on  bureaus,  commodes,  dressing  tables, 
and  movable  sinks.  For  taking  the  rust 
from  an  iron  sink,  kerosene  is  just  the 
thing.  Wipe  the  sink  dry  before  apply¬ 
ing,  and  rub  in  the  kerosene  with  a  rag 
or  piece  of  paper.  A.  c.  w. 

Baby’s  Food. — Let  the  mother  of  that 
14-months-old  baby  boil  oatmeal  well  in 
plenty  of  water  till  it  is  creamy.  Then 
strain  and  mix  with  milk,  half  and  half, 
feeding  it  three  times  a  day,  with  a 
cup  of  milk  between  the  three  meals. 
She  will  find  it  a  very  wholesome,  nour¬ 
ishing  and  bone-forming  food  for  the 
little  one,  greatly  aiding  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  its  teeth.  Don’t  give  a  baby  solid 
food  until  it  has  its  teeth,  mrs.  h.  f.  n. 

A  Use  for  Sour  Bread. — If  you  are 

so  unfortunate  as  to  have  a  baking  of 
sour  bread,  you  can  dispose  of  it  thus  : 
Cut  it  into  thin  slices,  toast  it,  din  it  in  a 
dish  of  hot  water,  soda  and  sugar,  in  the 
proportion  of  one  quart  of  water,  a 
half  teaspoonful  of  soda  and  two  table¬ 
spoonfuls  of  sugar.  Have  ready  a  dish 
of  milk  gravy  in  which  to  put  the  toast 
as  soon  as  it  has  been  dipped  into  the 
water.  It  is  good  either  with  or  without 
sugar.  m.  r.  mcc. 

How  to  Poultice  the  Ear.— Poul¬ 
ticing  an  ear  may  seem  to  be  a  simple 
operation,  but  there  is,  nevertheless,  a 
right  and  a  wrong  way  of  doing  it.  Dr. 
Buck  says  that  while  heat  is  one  of  the 
best  remedies  in  painful  inflammations 
of  the  middle  ear,  and  the  poultice 
is  one  of  the  best  methods  of  apply¬ 
ing  heat,  as  usually  put  on  it  has 
little  effect.  What  should  be  done,  he 
says,  is  first  to  fill  the  external  auditory 
canal  with  lukewarm  water,  the  head 
resting  on  the  unaffected  side  upon  the 
pillow.  Then  a  large  flaxseed  poultice 
is  applied  over  the  ear  as  hot  as  can  be 
borne.  The  column  of  water  is  thus  kept 
warm,  and  acts  as  a  conductor  of  heat 
between  the  poultice  and  the  inflamed 
surface. 

Could  She  Pay  the  Seamstress? 

—Cousin  Mary  is  the  bright,  energetic 
wife  of  a  hard-working  farmer.  She  has 
in  the  spring  never  more  than  two  colo¬ 
nies  of  bees.  Allowing  each  to  swarm 
once,  she  doubles  back  to  two  in  the  fall, 
and  preparing  them  carefully,  and  at  the 
right  time  for  cold  weather,  she  has  for 
some  years  carried  them  safely  through 
the  winter.  She  leads  a  busy  life  and 
gives  them  only  the  care  that  insures 
ample  honey  for  the  family  table.  Dick 
and  the  children,  she  tells  me,  never  tire 
of  honey,  and  it  is  far  easier  for  her  to 
care  for  the  bees  than  pick  and  can  berries. 
Every  spring  she  injures  her  eyes  in  her 
efforts  to  do  the  family  sewing  unaided. 
Now,  if  I  were  in  her  place,  I  anj  quite 
positive  that  I  would  bestow  more  care  on 
my  two  colonies,  and  make  them  pay  a 
seamstress  as  well  as  provide  honey  for 
the  family  table.  o.  a.  w. 

A  Quilt  Not  Quilted. — A  very  pretty 
quilt  can  be  made  of  half-bleached  mus¬ 
lin  cut  into  blocks  eight  inches  square. 
Put  two  together  with  one  thickness  of 
sheet  wadding  between,  cut  the  latter  a 
little  smaller  than  the  cotton,  and  baste 
firmly  together  ;  then  on  each  block  out¬ 
line  a  figure,  no  two  alike — flowers,  birds, 
scrolls,  anything  you  like.  When  all  are 
outlined,  join  the  blocks  all  together 
with  edges  all  turned  neatly,  and  then 
feather-stitch  each  seam,  sew  the  edges 
together  over  and  over,  then  feather¬ 
stitch  around  the  outside  edge.  Worked 


When  Baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castorla, 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castorla, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castorla, 
When  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Castorla 


in  either  red  or  yellow  cotton,  they 
are  very  pretty.  Outlining  the  blocks 
after  the  lining  and  outside  have  been 
put  together,  serves  as  quilting.  Either 
for  a  child’s  bed,  or  a  large  one,  or 
simply  as  a  slumber  robe,  such  a  quilt 
is  useful  and  so  light  that  it  is  easily 
laundered.  mrs.  e.  e.  s. 

Not  A  Fashion  Article. —  We  often 
read  some  such  note  as  this  :  “  The 

proper  robe  de  nuit  is  of  cream  satin 
trimmed  with  point  lace,  and  with  pink 
gros-grain  ribbon  garniture.”  Humph! 
— my  best  one  is — well  that  belongs  to 
another  story,  as  Kipling  says.  What 
I  have  found  very  useful  is — an  old  calico 
princess.  When  my  sister’s  children  had 
the  whooping  cough  she  made  for  her¬ 
self  a  neat  wrapper  of  drab  calico — ’twas 
in  the  days  when  calicos  had  borders  and 
she  put  the  border  of  “delicious  ”  red 
roses,  around  the  foot  and  up  the  fronts. 
She  could  hop  out  of  bed  and  trot  “  up 
stairs  and  down  and  through  my  lady’s 
chamber,”  without  that  disagreeable  un¬ 
dressed  feeling  one  has  when  obliged  to 
hurry  from  one  room  to  another  in  a 
white  night  dress.  belle  farmer. 

Reading  the  Papers. — Nearly  every 
man  reads  the  newspapers,  but  do  our 
mothers  and  grown  daughters  take  the 
time  from  their  other  duties  to  read 
them  ?  We  are  living  in  the  greatest 
country  of  the  globe,  and  in  the  most 
progressive  of  all  ages.  Do  the  mothers 
and  daughters  keep  up  with  the  times  ? 
Have  they  read  thoroughly  about  the 
cholera  ravages  in  Asia  and  Europe  as 
well  as  in  our  own  country  ?  Do  they 
know  the  general  means  used  for  the 
prevention  of  its  spread,  and  do  they 
know  of  the  glorious  work  done  by  our 
New  York  Health  Board  ?  Can  our  girls 
tell  about  the  Chilian  troubles — the  Home¬ 
stead  strikes.  There  is  much  trash  in 
our  papers,  but  that  can  be  easily  skipped. 
My  father  is  a  hard-working  farmer,  but 
he  and  his  wife  will  find  time  to  read 
their  daily  paper.  Subscribe  for  a  paper, 
a  daily  if  possible,  read  it  conscientiously, 
and  you’ll  be  surprised  to  find  how  eager¬ 
ly  you  watch  for  the  new  issue.  m.  p. 

Seventy  Years  Young.— “Years  will 
not  be  taken  in  place  of  discretion.  The 
two  must  go  together,”  says  L.  B.  E.  in 
the  Housekeepers’  Weekly.  “  It  hurts  a 
boy  of  20  just  as  much  to  be  called  “a 
snip,’  a  ‘whipper-snapper,’  or  a  ‘raw 
youngster,’  as  it  does  his  grandfather  to 
be  called  an  ‘old  jay,’  or  ‘  old  fogy,’  and 
the  unkindness  is  just  as  uncalled-for. 
For  there  are  old  fogies  :  I  say  so  with 
less  hesitation  because  I  believe  with 
Holmes  that  ‘  a  man  has  no  right  to  let 
his  heart  grow  old.’  We  cannot  prevent 
the  decay  of  our  bodies  ;  but  not  to  keep 
the  mind  and  the  sympathies  fresh  and 
young  is  a  moral  shortcoming.  Age  can 
be  made  so  beautiful  that  when  I  see 
men  and  women  who  have  settled  into  a 
complacent  mental  idleness,  refusing  to 
keep  alive  their  interest  in  the  younger 
generation  at  whom  they  continually 
carp,  I  cannot  render  them  the  same  re¬ 
spect  that  I  accord  to  several  old  people 
of  my  acquaintance,  who  are  as  welcome 
at  a  social  gathering  as  is  the  veriest 
‘queen  of  the  rosebud  garden  of  girls.’ 
Like  the  Autocrat  himself,  they  are  ‘sev¬ 
enty  years  young,’  and  no  one  is  more 
respectfully  treated  than  they  by  the 
young  folks  whose  friendship  they  have 
never  forfeited  by 

‘The  hardening  of  the  heart,  that  brings 

Irreverence  for  the  dreams  of  youth.’ 

Indeed,  I  think  that  to  bridge  over  the 
difference  the  elders  must  go  half  way.” 

Medicinal  Value  of  Fruits. — The 

notes  from  a  contributor  in  last  week's 
issue  regarding  the  medicinal  value  of 
vegetables,  are  well  supplemented  by 
some  remarks  of  Good  Housekeeping  con¬ 
cerning  fruits.  “It  should  not  be  under¬ 
stood  that  edible  fruits  exert  direct 
medicinal  effects.  They  simply  encour¬ 
age  the  natural  processes.  Under  laxa¬ 
tives,  oranges,  figs,  tamarinds,  prunes, 
mulberries,  dates,  nectarines  and  plums 
may  be  included.  Grapes,  peaches,  straw¬ 
berries,  whortleberries,  prickly  pears, 
black  currants  and  melon  seeds  are 
diureties.  Taken  in  the  morning,  an 
orange  acts  very  decidedly  as  a  laxative, 
sometimes  amounting  to  a  purgative, 
and  may  generally  be  relied  on  ;  figs! 
split  open,  form  excellent  poultices  for 
boils  and  small  abscesses.  Strawberries 
and  lemons,  locally  applied,  are  of  some 
service  in  the  removal  of  tartar  from  the 
teeth.  Apples  are  corrective,  useful  in 
nausea,  and  even  sea-sickness  and  the 
vomiting  of  pregnancy.  The  oil  of  cocoa- 
nut  has  been  recommended  as  a  substi¬ 
tute  for  cod  liver  oil,  and  is  much  used  in 
Germany  for  phthisis.  Barberries  are 
very  agreeable  to  fever  patients  in  the 


form  of  a  drink.  Grapes  and  raisins  are 
nutritive  and  demulcent,  and  very  grate¬ 
ful  in  the  sick  chamber.  A  so-called 
“grape  cure”  has  been  much  lauded  for 
the  treatment  of  congestions  of  the  liver 
and  stomach,  tuberculosis,  etc.  Quince 
seeds  boiled  in  water  make  an  excellent 
soothing  and  sedative  lotion  in  inflam¬ 
matory  diseases  of  the  eyes  and  eyelids. 

A  Bicycle  Suit. — Very  conservative 
is  the  Household  Monthly  on  some  points. 
It  says  that  despite  the  remarks  excited 
by  young  ladies  of  good  family  venturing 
to  appear  on  velocipedes,  it  must  now  be 
confessed  that  this  apparently  unfemin¬ 
ine  exercise  has  more  followers  than 
people  are  aware  of.  Fathers,  husbands 
and  brothers  are  responsible  for  this.  It 
is  they  who  encourage  their  wives  and 
daughters  to  try  their  skill  on  the  tempt¬ 
ing  bicycle.  To  satisfy  this  class  of 
readers  the  necessary  equipment  for  a 
bicycle  tour  is  described.  Great  simplic¬ 
ity  should  be  its  leading  feature,  use, 
not  show,  being  the  desideratum  in  view. 
The  short,  plain  skirt,  by  no  means 
gored,  and  only  reaching  to  the  ankles, 
should  be  made  of  thick,  but  not  heavy, 
woolen  material,  and  the  costume  is  com¬ 
pleted  by  a  long  blouse  drawn  in  by  a 
belt  at  the  waist.  The  pantaloons  ought, 
perhaps,  to  be  made  of  the  same  stuff  as 
the  dress,  but  readers  are  advised  to 
make  them  of  thinner  texture.  They 
should  be  very  wide,  short,  and  buckled 
below  the  knees.  Some  advocate  shoes 
with  cloth  gaiters,  as  leaving  the  feet 
most  supple;  others  prefer  soft  boots  with 
cloth  tops  as  a  better  protection  against 
dust  and  dirt.  For  a  long  ride  a  peaked 
cap  is  preferable  to  a  large  hat,  as  it  sits 
close  on  the  head,  and  is  not  subject  to 
any  freaks  of  the  wind. 
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In  writing  to  advertisers  please  always  mention 
The  Rural. 


for  about  one-half  the  price 
you  are  now  paying,  send 
for  our  FREE  Catalogue. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or 
money  refunded.  POS¬ 
TAL  SHOE  CO.,  31  Con¬ 
gress  Street,  Boston, 
Mass. 


v.  e  sen  a  Lames  r  renon 
Dongola  Boot  for  $2.00  that 
would  cost  $3.00  at  any 
store.  All  sizes  and  widths. 
We  make  our  own  shoes, 
thus  giving  you  the  middle¬ 
man’s  profit.  If  you  want 
to  buy  your  shoes 


FOR  $2,°2 


IIFREE, 

CO  IN.  . 

(A “  Our  large  SiApnge 
•  '"Catalogue,  profuse. 
2  coly  illustrated,  full 
<  Oof  information  on 
£2  J  the  propcrconstruc- 
O  £  iioji  of  IManos  and 
Organs.  We  ship  on 
test  trial,  ask  no 
cash  in  advance. sell 
on  instalments, give 
greater  value  for 
<  lie  money  than  any 
other  manufacturer 
Send  for  tills  hook 
at  once  to 

BEETHOVEN  ORGAN  CO., 

WASHINGTON,  N.  J. 
P.  O.  iiox  626. 


ANCHOR  FENCE  POST. 


Is  the  easiest  set,  most  indls- 
tructable,  and  only  practical  Iron 
post  made,  for  all  kinds  of  wire  and 
metal  fencing,  for  farm,  stockyards 
or  ornamental  purposes.  Circular  on  application. 


ANCHOR  POST  CO.,  42<1  St.  &  5th  Ave.,  N.Y. 


FOR  THROAT 
AND  LUNG 

complaints, 

the  best  remedy  is 

AYER’S 
Cherry  Pectoral 

In  colds, 

bronchitis,  la  grippe, 
and  croup,  it  is 

Prompt  to  Act 

sure  to  cure. 


•••••••••• 

•Tuft’s  Tiny  Pills* 

^  A  single  dose  produces  beneficial  re-^fe 
suits,  giving  cheerful  ness  of  mind  and 

•  buoyancy  of  body  to  which  you  were 
before  a  stranger.  They  enjoy  a  pop-  8S 
ularity  unparalleled.  Price,  25cts. 

•••••••••• 

Combined 
Carpet  Beater  and 
Sweeper. 

A  positive  Sweeper 
and  the  only  practical 
Carpet  Beater.  Kills 
M  o  t  li  8  and  Carpet 
Beetles.  No  dust  in 
corners,  in  or  under  the 
carnet.  Labor  -  saving 
and  durable. 

Price,  #5,  Express 
Prepaid. 

Pontiac,  Mich., 
and  Dealers  generally. 


i  WJ-.oo  SHOE  IX  1  11  1-,  VVOKI.I 

“  A  dollar  saved  is  a  dollar  earned 
This  J. allies’  Solid  Frcnc 
Dongola  K.id  liul  ton  !{<>< 

sent,  prepaid,  anywhere  in  tl 
U.S.,  on  receipt  of  Cash,  Monc 
Order,  or  Postal  Note,  for  $1.5 
Equals  every  way  the  boots  so; 
in  all  retail  stores  for  $2.50. 

We  make  this  boot  ourselves,  thcr 
fore  w  a  guarantee  the  fit,  style  and  we, 
x  °,w}  if  any  one  is  not  satisfied  v 
.1  refund  the  money  or  sen 
anotherpair.  Common  Scm 
and  Opera  Toe,  widths  C,  1 
E,  &EE,  sizes  1  to  8,  i 
half  sizes.  Send  yoi 
size;  we  will  fit  you. 


DEXTER  SHOE  CO. j  143  Federal  St,,  Boston,  Mass, 


THE  LAMBERT 


PLOW  COLTER. 


Pat.  Sept.  27,  1892. 


for  plowing  under  green  crops 
Guaranteed  to  work  on  a  n ; 
land,  no  matter  how  encum 
bered  with  weeds,  green  crop  o 
other  litter.  Price  withou 
clamp,  $2.50;  with  clamp,  $3.0(J 


LAMBERT  &  YOUNG,  Belfast,  Me. 


IMP.  HYDRAULIC  RAMS. 

Awarded  Medal  and  Diploma  at  the 
Centennial  Exhibition,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.  Send  for  Circulars  and  Price-list. 
Address  Allen  Gawthrop,  ,Jr., 
Wilmington,  Del. 


The  ROCKER  WASHER 


has  proved  the  most  satis¬ 
factory  of  any  Washer 
ever  placed  upon  the  mar¬ 
ket.  It  Is  warranted  to 
wash  an  ordinary  family 
washing  of  100  pieces  in 
One  Hour,  as  clean  as 
can  be  washed  on  the 
washboard.  Write  for 
prices  and  full  description. 

ROCKER  WISHER  GO., 

Fort  Wayne,  Inti. 
Liberal  Inducement  to 
live  agents. 


WASRiwo  MACHINE. 

A  fair  trial  will  convince  the  moi 
»  skeptical  of  its  superiority  over  a 
other  Washing  Machines  In  the  mai 
ket.  Circulars  free.  Made  by 
..  m  A UGI1  MAN,  York,  Pi 

Mention  The  rural  New-Yorker. 


OLD  COINS 

trated  list  Shows  the 
highest  prices  paid,  w 
Vox  BERGEN,  95  Scollay 
Square,  Boston,  Mass. 


« 13,388  Paid 
For  149  Old  Coins.  Save  all 
you  get,  coined  before  1878, 
&  send  2  stamps  for  illus- 


WANTED 


D. 


- - -  — ,  ■  BA  a- a-  a 

,m  your  own  home.  First  class  Sewing 
Machines  shipped  anywhere  to  anyone  at 
wholesale  prices.  All  latest  improvements. 
Warranted  five  years.  Complete  set  of 

I  attachments  PKKK.  Send  for  catalogue. 
Standard  Singer  Machines,  89.50  to  $15.50 
*50  Arlington  Sewing  Machine  for  *19.50 
Sewing  Machine  for  *99.50 
CASH  BUYERS  UNION,  160  W.  Van  Bureu  St.  B  70  Chicago. 


vn  aoanoKe  tuver,  near  Weldon.  All  “  second  b< 
tom  land;  level  and  smooth;  never  overflows;  s 
deep,  rich  alluvial,  absolutely  inexhaustible;  adapt 
to  grain,  grass,  fruits  and  trucking.  Averages  t 
tons  of  clover  hay  to  the  acre.  Ample  buUdlnfs;  o 
f101?  manufacturing  town  and  depot.  Bi 
i^„£?,lng  fac  itieM  by  steamer  and  railroads,  llealt 
}05Stl°“’o  “any  Northern  families  near:  contai 
1,(410  acres;  divided  if  desired:  $10  per  acre  Ea 
terms.  lor  particulars  address 

W.  G.  STEVENS,  Houston,  Va 


FflR  fiAj  £  —Choice  Orange  County  Dalr 

L,  ,  ,v5 W  ,  Farm  190  acre8-  48  miles  fron 

New  York;  1  '4  mile  from  an  Erie  Railroad  main  lim 
station.  It  keeps  50  head  of  stock.  Buildings  arnnh 
«infnnnupa,lled  with  tlowin*  spring  water.  Price 
$10,000.  Terms  easy.  A.  V.  BOAK,  Middletown,  N.Y 


CLAREMONT  Land  Association,  sSSc5°vk 

Offers  600  choice  farms;  3,000  handsome  tow'n  lot 
on  James  River,  with  terms  to  suit  purchasers.  Fre 
circular 
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Nov.  5 


THE  CARMAN  GRAPE 


IS  NOW  BEING  SENT  OUT. 

Mr.  T.  V.  Munson,  originator  of  the 
Carman  Grape,  writes  us  that  the  vines, 
up  to  October  18,  were  still  growing  and 
unfit  to  be  sent  out,  but  that  last  week 
they  would  be  in  prime  condition  and 
would  be  mailed  to  our  subscribers  as 
rapidly  as  possible.  We  repeat :  all  paid 
yearly  subscribers  to  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  for  1892  are  entitled  to  one  each 
of  these  vines,  on  the  express  condition, 
however,  that  the  subscriber  must  pay 
the  cost  of  mailing — eight  cents.  The 
postage  should  be  sent  to  this  office,  and 
not  to  Mr.  Munson,  as  he  will  not  send 
out  a  vine  except  on  orders  from  The 
R.  N.-Y.  Please  remember  that  sub¬ 
scribers  living  south  of  the  Ohio  River 
will  be  supplied  this  fall,  those  living 
north  of  it,  next  spring.  Northern  ap¬ 
plicants  will  please  not  send  the  postage 

until  next  March. 

*  *  * 

Are  you  working  for  a  part  of  the  $2, 000 
cash,  and  on  the  $3,000  worth  of  ‘  ‘  special  ” 
premiums  for  clubs  of  new  subscHptions  ? 

*  *  * 

In  studying  that  “  special  ”  premium 
list,  just  notice  that  in  many  cases  the 
“special”  is  worth  more  money  than  all 
the  subscriptions  required  to  get  it  would 
amount  to !  *  *  * 

HOW  TO  RAISE  CLUBS. 

1.  Show  The  Rural  New-Yorker  and 

American  gardkning.  You  can  honestly  say 
that  each  Is  the  best,  and  cheapest  at  the  price,  of 
any  journals  In  Its  field. 

2.  If  the  party  is  not  ready  to  subscribe 
at  once,  then  leave  a  copy  for  examination,  re¬ 
questing  that  it  be  carefully  preserved,  so  that 
none  may  be  wasted.  A  careful  examination 
usually  convinces  any  Intelligent  man  or  woman 
interested  In  agriculture  or  horticulture  of  their 
real  value. 

3.  Then  call  a  second  time  and  get  the 

order. 

4.  Each  time,  don’t  forget  to  mention  the 
valuable  seeds  and  plants  to  which  every  sub¬ 
scriber  for  1893  Is  entitled. 

ft.  If  the  yearly  subscription  comes  hard, 
solicit  a  “trial”  three  months’  subscription  for 
25  cents. 

Then  call  In  a  month  or  so  and  get  the  yearly 
subscription. 

Always  bear  in  mind  that  every  club 
organizer  (1)  will  share  in  the  $2,000 
cash,  May  1;  (2)  may  win  one  of  the 
“  special”  premiums,  and,  (3)  if  he  does 
not  win  a  “special”  that  he  wants,  is 
entitled  to  any  of  the  general  premiums, 
to  be  described  in  a  few  weeks  in  The 
R.  N.-Y.  So  that  in  any  case  every  club 
raiser  for  these  journals  is  sure  to  be 
well  paid  for  his  work,  perhaps  better 
than  for  any  other  paper. 

*  *  * 

Don’t  hold  orders  for  trial  subscrip¬ 
tions,  but  send  them  along  as  fast  as  re¬ 
ceived,  so  that  we  may  send  the  paper 
promptly  to  the  subscribers.  It  looks  now 
as  if  that  $200  January  1,  is  going  to  be  di¬ 
vided  up  among  a  very  small  number  of 
club  raisers. 

agricultural  news. 

A  Kansas  banker  estimates  the  surplus  products 
of  Kansas  this  year  at  $93,000,000. 

Forest  fires  are  raging  In  all  parts  of  Atlantic 
County,  N.  J.  The  loss  already  will  reach  $120,000. 

The  Chicago  Times  has  just  followed  the  example 
of  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  reduced  its  price  one  half.  It 
now  sells  for  a  cent  a  number. 

Over  11,000,000  bales  of  cotton  were  used  In  the 
world  last  year,  and  of  the  total  the  United  States 
supplied  near.y  7.000,000  bales. 

The  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad  has  joined  the  great 
Reading  “  Combine.”  New  England  folks  will  have 
to  pay  extra  for  their  fires  the  coming  winter. 

Last  Friday  barley  sold  in  Toronto,  Canada,  at  45 
cents  per  bushel;  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  just  across  the 
lake,  It  was  quoted  in  the  market  reports  at  70  to  75 
cents. 

In  1880  there  were  40,500,000  sheep  In  the  country. 
There  were  50,500,000  in  1884.  The  number  of  sheep 
declined  from  50,500,000  then  to  41,500,000  in  1888. 
There  has  been  an  increase  to  45,000,000  In  1892. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  senior  class  at  the  Maine 
State  College,  the  other  day,  the  following  officers 
were  elected  :  President,  H.  Williams  ;  Vice-presi¬ 
dent,  H.  M.  Lewis  ;  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  G.  F. 
Rowe. 
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It  has  been  discovered  that  weevils  in  countless 
numbers  have  invaded  the  wheat  bins  of  farmers  in 
Hancock  County,  Ill.,  and  as  a  result  thousands  of 
bushels  of  wheat  have  been  thrown  upon  the  market 
at  a  reduced  price. 

The  latest  pleuro-pneumonla  scare  from  the  other 
side  of  the  big  “  fish  pond  ”  Is  that  there  is  an  out¬ 
break  of  the  disease  among  cattle  landed  from  two 
steamships  at  Dundee,  Scotland;  but  both  shipments 
were  from  Canada,  where  It  Is  claimed  the  plague 
never  existed. 

The  exports  of  Canadian  horses  to  the  United 
States,  which,  in  1899,  was  16,118,  fell  the  next  year 
to  9,957,  and  In  1892  dropped  to  9,261.  The  total 
value  of  the  exports  dropped  from  $2  214,338  to 
$1,094,461.  The  heavy  duty  on  foreign  horses  caused  « 
the  decrease. 

The  mountainous  counties  of  western  Texas  are 
overrun  with  wolves  this  season,  the  animals  having 
committed  great  depredations  among  sheep.  The 
ranchmen  are  waging  a  war  of  extermination  against 
them.  James  Williams  of  Fulton  County  has  killed 
81  during  the  past  month. 

The  Committee  of  the  American  Society  for  the 
Extension  of  University  Teaching,  about  which  The 
Rural  has  had  considerable  to  say,  has  fixed  the 
meeting  for  the  second  national  conference  for  De¬ 
cember  29  and  30  in  Philadelphia.  Delegates  will  be 
present  from  the  leading  colleges  and  universities. 

Not  only  have  the  Dutch  taken  Holland  but  they 
are  about  to  enlarge  it  by  the  abolition  of  the  Zuyder 
Zee.  The  amount  of  land  thus  added  to  the  country 
is  750,000  acres,  or  more  than  1,000  square  mlles-as 
much  as  Rhode  Island  contains.  Its  value  is  counted 
as  more  than  $300  an  acre— $225,000,000  in  all;  while 
the  cost  will  fall  short  of  $100,000,000. 

In  1891,  during  the  first  seven  months  of  that  year, 
the  exports  of  potatoes  from  the  United  States  to 
the  port  of  Havana  amounted  to  18,800  barrels.  In 
1892,  during  the  corresponding  period,  our  exports  of 
the  same  product  to  Havana  reached  84,047  barrels. 
This  Increase  of  64,247  barrels,  or  324.5  per  cent,  was 
It  Is  alleged,  caused  by  reciprocity. 

After  long  negotiation  with  the  chiefs  of  the  Com¬ 
anche,  Kiowa  and  Apache  tribes,  the  Cherokee  Com¬ 
mission  has  effected  an  agreement  under  the  termi 
of  which  nearly  3,000,000  acres  of  fertile  land  In  tht 
southwestern  corner  of  the  Indian  Territory  will  be 
thrown  open  for  settlement  after  the  Indians  slial 
have  taken  up  allotments  of  160  acres  each. 

After  a  century  of  deliberation  the  Chicago  fai. 
managers  have  finally  decided  to  pocket  the  $2,500,000 
appropriated  by  Congress  as  a  free  gift  on  condition 
that  the  fair  should  be  closed  on  Sunday.  There’s 
a  general  howl  from  the  ungodly,  who  never  think  or 
care  whether  the  attendants  or  even  the  live  stock 
would  be  benefited  by  one  day  In  seven  to  rest  and 
play. 

There  are  many  disastrous  floods  in  England  and 
Ireland.  Houses  have  been  undermined  and  pros¬ 
trated,  grain  stacks  and  fences  swept  away,  live  stock 
by  the  hundreds  drowned  and  an  enormous  amount 
of  other  damage  done.  The  floods  in  Yorkshire  espec¬ 
ially  have  been  the  worst  within  the  memory  of  the 
“oldest  inhabitant.”  Snow  has  been  heavy  during 
the  past  week. 

The  drought  in  the  central  part  of  this  country  is 
extremely  serious.  Dust  on  the  highways  is  dis¬ 
agreeably  deep.  Fall  crops  are  suffering.  In  numer¬ 
ous  regions  farmers  are  experiencing  great  difficulty 
in  providing  water  for  their  live  stock,  and  even  for 
their  own  use.  Forest  and  meadow  fires  are  of  fre¬ 
quent  occurrence,  and  in  many  instances  cause  great 
destructiveness. 


able  to  handle  any  grain  at  all,  and  most  of  the  lines 
are  refusing  to  take  It.  The  inflow  since  the  roads 
became  swamped  has  filled  elevators  everywhere, 
and  all  sorts  of  buildings  are  used  temporarily  for 
warehouses.  On  90  miles  of  track  of  the  Chicago. 
Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  in  South  Dakota,  329  cars  are 
standing  on  the  side  tracks  and  cannot  be  moved  for 
want  of  motive  power.  Other  lines  are  in  little  better 
shape.  In  many  cases  buyers  have  quit  taking  grain 
from  farmers. 

Condensed  Correspondence. 

Iowa,  Lewis,  Cass  County.— We  are  having  the 
driest  fall  1  have  known  here  in  20  years.  The  ground 
is  too  hard  for  plowing.  Corn  Is  good;  oats  light; 
winter  wheat  fine,  but  there  are  poor  prospects  for 
next  season.  Potatoes  are  less  than  half  a  crop;  hay 
the  largest  crop  In  years  and  saved  in  fine  shape. 
Scarcely  any  fruit.  R.  b.  u. 

Minnesota,  La  Crescent,  October  23.— The 
apple  crop  in  portions  of  this  State  has  been  very- 
good.  The  Duchess  of  Oldenburgh  has  yielded  an 
Immense  crop  of  fine  fruit,  and  is  proving  a  source 
of  considerable  revenue.  The  fruit  is  being  shipped 
to  Iowa,  Missouri,  Illinois,  and  the  Dakotas.  I 
have  heard  it  reported  that  two  car  loads  found 
their  way  into  Michigan.  As  our  orchards  are 
generally  young,  varieties  that  keep  well  will  be 
kept  for  home  use.  J.  S.  h. 

New  York,  Elba,  Genesee  County.— Wheat  is 
looking  fine;  but  the  acreage  is  not  quite  as  large  as 
usual,  the  yield  being  so  light  and  prices  so  low  as  to 
cause  farmers  to  try  other  crops  which  will  bring 
more  clear  money.  Hay  is  still  rising  in  price.  No.  1 
Timothy  sells  at  $10  per  ton  and  will  go  still  higher, 
Potatoes  are  below  the  average  in  yield,  but  bring  a 
fair  price.  Beans  are  In  good  demand  and  yielding 
well;  they  are  getting  to  be  one  of  the  mam  crops  in 
western  New  York.  The  farmers  living  along  the 
line  of  railroad  are  going  into  the  milk  business; 
shipping  to  the  cities.  That  means  less  grain  and  not 
so  much  hard  work,  but  this  seems  to  be  the  last 
move.  The  farms  will  soon  be  occupied  by  renters; 
they  can  nearly  always  be  told  by  their  looks.  The 
fences  are  out  of  repair,  the  buildings  run  down  and 
rubbish  and  bushes  crowd  around  the  premises. 
Then  comes  a  lower  valuation  and  lastly  the  sheriff’s 

ammer.  I  hope,  though,  that  western  New  \Tork 
w  never  come  to  this.  c.  F. 

CROP  AND  MARKET  NOTES. 

Potatoes  are  selling  at  wholesale  in  Chicaj  (at 

rices  ranging  from  50  to  57  cents  per  bushel,  with  a 
good  demand  and  prices  firm. 

Bose  pears  still  lead  the  market  In  price.  This  Is 
as  it  should  be.  At  this  season,  they  are  head  and 
shoulders  above  most  others  in  our  market. 

Quinces  are  abundant  and— poor.  Three-fourths 
of  all  the  fruit  In  the  market  is  only  lit  for  jellies  and 
jams.  The  wide  range  in  prices — from  $1.50  to  $3.50 
per  barrel  -  shows  this. 

California  grape  buyers  ate  only  offering  $6  to  $8 
per  ton,  and  the  growers  have  organized  and  declare 
their  intention  of  drying  their  product  unless  they 
can  get  from  $12  to  $14. 

The  onion  growers  have  had  a  profitable  season, 
prices  averaging  about  75  cents  per  bushel.  They 
are  still  in  good  demand,  with  prices  firm,  ranging 
from  $1.50  to  $3.50  per  barrel. 

The  bottom  seems  to  have  permanently  dropped 
out  of  the  pop-corn  market.  There  are  no  New  York 
quotations.  Chicago  quotations  are  $1.25  to  $1.50  per 
100  pounds— a  price  altogether  too  low  to  make  grow¬ 
ing  It  a  profitable  business. 


Judge  Blodgett,  of  Chicago,  Judge  of  the  United 
States  District  Court,  has  resigned  after  22  years  of 
service  In  the  same  capacity.  Like  Judge  Gresham 
of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  he  has  always 
been  fair  to  the  people,  against  trusts  and  their  ex 
tortions,  and  thousands  will  regret  his  determina¬ 
tion  to  give  a  “younger  man  a  chance”  to  gain 
equal  honor  In  performing  a  heavy  work  lor  mighty 
small  pay. 

The  British  commission  to  Investigate  the  evic¬ 
tions  in  Ireland,  officially  proclaimed  last  Saturday 
Is  to  extend  its  Inquiry  over  a  period  of  11  years.  All 
that  can  be  Immediately  expected  of  this  formid¬ 
able  investigation  is  that  the  country  will  get  some¬ 
where  near  the  truth  about  evictions.  If  the  com¬ 
mission  had  been. organized  for  the  express  purpose 
of  procrastination  it  could  hardly  have  held  forth 
clearer  assurance  of  such  a  result. 

The  Massachusetts  Gypsy  Moth  Commission  will 
spend  from  $250  to  $300  on  an  exhibition  at  the  Chi¬ 
cago  fair,  showing  the  full  and  mightily  interesting 
character  of  its  work.  It  employs  now  only  35  men, 
but  it  had  250  up  to  a  month  ago.  The  moth  has 
been  found  over  an  area  of  200  miles,  and,  were  It 
not  for  the  labors  of  this  State  Commission,  would 
now  be  inflicting  damages  amounting  to  millions  of 
dollars  on  the  farmers  of  several  adjacent  Sates. 

Charlton  Alexander,  the  millionaire  banker  of 
Paris,  Ky.,  and  cattle  king  of  Bourbon  County,  the 
other  day  sold  700  fine  Short-horns  to  T.  C.  Eastman 
of  New  York,  the  biggest  cattle  exporter  In  the  coun¬ 
try,  for  $65,000.  It  required  60  cattle  cars  to  transport 
them.  They  average  1,800  pounds  in  weight  and  ar_* 
the  finest  Kentucky  ever  sent  out.  They  will  be 
shipped  to  London  for  Christmas  beef,  part  of  them 
going  to  Queen  Victoria. 

George  T.  Powell,  of  Ghent,  N.  Y.,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  Superintendent  of  the  New  York  State  Hor¬ 
ticultural  exhibit  at  the  World’s  Fair,  and  E.  G. 
Fowler,  associate  editor  of  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  and  formerly  editor  of  The  Orange  County 
Farmer,  has  been  chosen  as  Assistant  Superintend¬ 
ent.  The  headquarters  during  the  coming  winter 
and  until  April  7  will  be  at  Albany;  afterward,  and 
until  the  close  of  the  Fair,  at  Chicago. 

The  grain  blockade  and  car  famine  which  the  rail¬ 
roads  of  Iowa,  the  Dakotas  and  Nebraska  have  been 
taking  every  precaution  to  prevent,  has  set  in 
heavily.  Since  the  blockade  a  year  ago,  the  roads 
have  been  making  every  effort  to  prevent  a  repetition 
of  it  this  fall.  New  equipments,  sidings  and  grain 
sheds  have  been  put  in,  and  the  effect  of  these  has 
only  been  to  delay  the  blockade.  In  northwestern 
Iowa,  South  Dakota  and  Nebraska  the  roads  are  un- 


Butter  has  added  a  half  cent  per  pound  to  Its 
price.  It  is  a  very  beautiful  indication  when  it  goes 
up  so  slowly,  but  steadily.  Cheese  holds  its  own.  On 
the  whole,  the  season  has  been  a  fairly  good  one  for 
the  dairyman  who  makes  good  goods, 

Potatoes  are  worth  in  bulk  from  70  to  80  cents  per 
bushel  and  the  demand  is  steady.  Irish  Magnums 
are  selling  freely  at  $2.25  and  $2.50  per  sack  of  168 
pounds,  while  Nova  Scotia  and  Prince  Edward’s 
Island  potatoes  go  at  $1.75  to  $2  for  bags  of  180  pounds. 

According  to  a  report  on  the  Italian  harvest,  all 
crops  are  above  the  average  with  the  exception  of 
barley,  which  is  slightly  below  the  average.  The 
yield  of  wheat  is  45,000,000  hectolitres,  the  aver¬ 
age  yield  being  42,000,000  hectolitres.  The  fruit 
crops  are  all  above  the  average  yield.  It  is  expected 
that  with  proper  weather  the  yield  of  wine  will 
reach  35,000,000  hectolitres,  the  average  being  32,- 
000,000  hestolitres,  while,  owing  to  improvements 
in  the  method  of  manufacture,  the  quality  is  cer¬ 
tain  to  be  better  than  that  of  the  crop  of  1891.  As 
regarding  silk,  the  production  is  slightly  lower  than 
that  of  1891,  but  the  value  Is  higher— 124, 000, 000  francs 
this  year,  as  against  111,000,000  last  year.  The  in¬ 
crease  in  value  is  due  to  the  higher  prices  current 
this  year.  The  bounteousness  and  excellence  of  the 
crops  have  had  a  favorable  effect  upon  all  branches 
of  the  national  economy. 


'PhTenanMU??! 

IN  writing  to  advertisers  please  always  mention 
The  Rural. 


\il irr  SAYS  SHE  CANNOT  SEE  HOW 
WIlL  YOU  DO  IT  FOR  THE  MONEY. 

Buys  a  $65.00  Improved  Oxford  Singer 
$  I  L  Sewing  Machine;  perfect  working,  reliable, 
finely  finished,  adapted  to  light  and  heavy  work, 
with  a  complete  set  of  the  latest  improved  attachments 
FREE.  Each  machine  is  guaranteed  for  6  years.  Buy 
direct  from  our  factory,  and  save  dealers  and  agents 
profit.  FREE  TRIAL  and  FREE  CATALOGUE. 

OXFORD  MFG-  CO.,  DEPT.  B  32,  Chicago,  III. 


RIPAN9  TABULES  regulate  J 
WO,  the  stomach,  liver  and  bowels,  pur.  a 
EKg&  fy  the  blood,  are  safe  and  effectual 


breath, headache, mental  depression  * 
painful  digestion,  bad  complexio"  ? 
and  all  diseases  caused  by  failure  . ' 
the  stomach,  liver  or  Dowels  to  per  7 
>rm  their  proper  l unctions.  Persons  given  to  over  ? 
iting  are  benefited  by  taking  one  after  each  met.  i 
rice,  $2  ;  sample,  15c.  At  Druggists,  or  sent  by  ma  - 
Plf’ANS  CHEMICAL  CO  10  Spruce  St  New  Yor:;.  J 
•••••••••4*t**4*****4***********- 


Only  $2.00  A  YEAR 

hie  New 

Peterson 

NIACAZlriE 

of  Fiction,  History,  Biography,  Travel, 
Sketches  of  noted  men,  women,  and 
places,  discussion  of  topics  of  the  day. 

BRIGHT,  ENTERTAINING,  INSTRUCTIVE. 

Profusely  illustrated  and  well  printed. 
Its  contributions  will  be  from  the  best 
known  writers  of  America.  Among  them  : 

Minot  J.  Savage,  Miss  M.  G.  McClelland, 
Edgar  Fawcett,  Margaret  Kent, 

Howard  Seely,  Octave  Thanet, 
Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson, 

Edward  Everett  Hale,  Ruth  McEnery  Stuart, 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Cavazza, 
whose  work  cannot  fail  to  make  the  Mag¬ 
azine  a  great  success. 

It  will  equal  the  $4.00  monthlies,  yet 
be  half  their  price. 

$2.00  Per  year-  $1.00  for  6  months. 
A  sample  number  will  be  sent  for  five  cents. 

the  PETERSON  MAGAZINE  CO. 

112-114  SO.  THIRD  ST.,  PHILADELPHIA 

Write  and  let  us  know  of  a 
single  prominent  creamery  in 
the  country  that  is  not  using 


More  butter  in  this  country 
salted  with  it  than  with  any 
other  single  brand. 


Francis  D.  Moulton  &  Co., 

Agents  United  States  and  Canada, 

No.  29  Broadway,  New  York. 


OUR  HAY  CARRIERS 

are  the  best  suited  for  all  kinds  of  buildings.  Cse 
any  Fork  or  Slings.  Sell  direct. 

FOWLER  &  FARRINGTON. 

Taughannock  Falls,  N.  V 


Every  reader  of  this  pa¬ 
per  has  a  chance  to  secure 
an  elegant  double  cased, 
double  gold-plated,  inlaid 
watch,  in  appearance 
equal  to  any  $45, solid  gold 
watch  in  the  market.  If 
you  are  sincere  and 
want  a  good  watch 
and  will  do  all  you 
can  to  help  our 
trade  in  yourtown, 
■cut  this  out  and 
send  it  to  us  with 
your  full  name  and 
address,  and  we 
will  send  you  either 
Ladies’  or  Gents’ 
size  for  examina¬ 
tion,  and  after  you 
look  it  over  and  are 
fully  satisfied,  you 
pay  the  express  agent 
$5.85  and  it  is  yours. 
Bear  in  mind,  there  is 
no  other  firm  in  the 
world  sending  out  a  gen¬ 
uine  $45,  solid  gold  watcli  for 
1.  We  refund  monev  any  time  within  five  years, 
;  watch  is  found  otherwise  than  represented.  Send 
,  $5.85,  when  you  write,  and  we  will  send  you  a 
ily  gold-plated  chain  FREE.  We  make  the 
■e  offer  simply  to  advertise,  as  we  know  if  we  sell 
thousand  of  these  watches  we  are  sure  to  make  ten 
sand  now  customers.  Write  at  once.  Old  estnb- 

,1  nnit  wlinMo  Kl'l'VC’S  MAMMOTH  WATCH  IlOUSt, 


DflTTU  Pianos,  Organs,  *33  up.  Want  agts, 
DLAi  I  I  Cat’lg  free.  Dan’lF.Beatty,Wash’ton,N.J. 


r 


TUTT’S  PILLS  require  no  change  of  diet. 
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BEANS  AND  PEAS 

Marrow,  choice,  1892 . 

Mediums,  choice  *  1892 . 

Pea,  choice  1892 . 

White  Kidney,  choice,  1891 . 

Red  Kidney,  choice,  1892  . 

Yellow  Eye,  choice,  1891 . 

Black  Turtle  Soup,  choice,  1891 . 

Lima  beans,  California  (60)  lbs.).... 

Foreign  medium,  1891 . 

Green  peas,  1892,  bbls.,  per  bush . 

Green  peas,  1892,  bags,  per  bush . 

BUTTER 
STATE  AND  PENN. 

Creamery,  Palls,  extra . 

Half  firkin  tubs— 

Fresh  extras . 

Firsts  . 

Seconds . 

Welsh  tubs— 

Fresh  extras . 

Firsts  . 

Seconds  . 

Creamery —  WESTERN. 

Elgin  extras . . 

Other  Western  extras . 

Firsts  . 

Seconds  . 

Thirds . 

Imitation  creamery— 

Firsts  . 

Seconds  . 

Thirds . 

Dairy  firsts . 

8econds . ■ 

Factory  fresh,  extra . 

Firsts  . 

Seconds  . 

Fourths  to  thirds . 

Rolls . 


2  45 

@2  50 

2  05 

@2  10 

2  05 

@2  10 

_  - 

@-  - 

2  75 

@2  85 

_ 

@-  — 

2  05 

@2  10 
@-  — 
@-  — 

1  80 

1  70 

@1  75 

28%  @29 

.25 

@27 

.22 

@24 

.20 

@21 

.24 

@26 

.23 

@23 

..20 

@21 

.28 

@29% 

.28 

@28% 

,.26 

@28 

..23 

@24 

..20 

@21 

,.21 

@23 

.17 

@19 

,  — 

@— 

.  20 

@22 

..16 

@18 

@— 

.16 

@- 

,.15%@— 

..14 

@15 

@— 

CHEESE. 

State  factory,  full  cream— 

Fine  . 10%@10% 

White,  fine . 10%@— 

Good  to  choice . . .  0  @9% 

Common  to  fair  . 7M@  9 

Part  Skims  Chenango  Co  ,  etc.,  choice 

oolored .  . 7  @— 

Part  skims  prime .  5  @  5% 

Part  skims,  fair  to  good .  3%@  4% 

Part  skims,  common .  2*4®  3 

Full  skims . 1  @2 


DOMESTIC  NUTS. 


Chestnuts,  N’n,  per  bushel  (60  lbs) . 3  00@1  50 

S'n,  per  bushel  (60  lbs) .  . 3  00@3  50 

Hickory  huts,  new,  per  bushel  (50  lbs) . 1  75@2  00 

EGGS. 

N.  Y.  State  and  Penn,  new  laid  per  doz . 24  @25 

Western  fresh  gathered  choice . 22%@23% 

Western  fresh  gathered,  fair  to  prime . 21  @22 

FRUITS— GREEN. 

Apples,  King,  fair  to  fancy,  per  d.  h.  bbl - 2  50@3  50 

Baldwin,  prime,  per  d.  h.  bbl .  1  50@2  00 

Baldwin,  per  small  bbl . 1  00@1  50 

Greening,  per  d.  h.  d,  bbl . 2  00@2  75 

Greening,  per  small  bbl . 1  50@2  25 

N.  Spy,  prime,  per  bbl . 1  75@2  25 

Spy,  per  small  bbl . I  00@1  50 

Spitz,  prime,  per  bbl . . 1  50@2  00 

Common,  per  bbl .  50@1  00 

Pears,  Beurre  Bose,  per  bbl . 5  00@7  00 

Beurre  Clalrgeau,  per  bbl . 4  00@6  00 

Beurre  d’Anjou,  per  bbl . 3  60@4  50 

Duchess,  per  bbl . 3  00@4  (JO 

Kelffer,  per  bb . 3  00@3  00 

Common  cooking  kinds,  per  bbl . 2  00@2  50 

Quinces,  good  to  prime,  per  bbl . 2  75@3  50 

Poor  to  fair,  per  bbl  . 1  50@2  50 

Grapes,  Up-River  Concord,  per  ..lb .  2  @  3 

State  Del.,  per  5  lb.  basket .  16@  20 

State  Niagara,  per  5  lb  basket .  12@  18 

State  Concord  per  5  lb  basket .  11@  12 

State  Concord,  per  10  lb  basket .  1S@  20 

State  Catawba,  per  5  lb  basket . 12%@  15 


POULTRY— DRESSED. 


Turkeys,  spring,  per  lb . 12  @15 

Old  mixed  weights,  prime . 12  @14 

Phlla.  chick’s,  3  to  34*  lbs  to  pair,  per  lb . 17  @18 

Chickens,  mixed  weights,  per  lb . 13  @16 

Western  chick’s,  dry  picked  choice,  per  lb  .  .10  @11 

Chickens,  dry  picked  fair .  8  @9 

Chick’s  scalded,  choice,  per  lb . ...10  @1016 

Chick’s  scalded,  fair  to  good,  per  lb .  6  @9 

Chickens,  inferior . . . ; . . —  @ — 

Fowls,  Western  prime  dry  picked . 10  @10% 

Western  prime,  scalded . .10  @ — 

Western,  poor  to  fair .  6  @ — 

Old  Roosters .  —  @ — 

Spring  Ducks,  per  lb,  Long  Island . 18  @19 

Eastern,  per  lb . 18  @19 

Jersey  and  Up-River,  per  lb . .17  @— 

Old  ducks,  Jersey  and  Up-River,  per  lb...  .10  @12 

Old  ducks,  Western .  8  @13 

Spring  geese,  Eastern,  per  lb . ;..18  @— 

Tame  squabs,  white,  per  doz . 3  25@3  50 

Dark  and  poor,  per  doz  .  2  0€@2  25 

POTATOES. 

Long  Island  In  bulk . 1  75@  2  25 

Jersey,  Prime . 1  75@  2  00 

Sweet,  Southern  yellow,  per  bbl  . 1  75@  2  00 

Jersey . . . . . 2  25@  3  00 


VEGETABLES. 

Cabbage,  L.  I.  and  J'y  Flat  Dutch  per  100.  4  00@  6  00 


Cauliflower,  fancy,  per  bbl . . . 1  25@  1  50 

Poor  to  good,  per  bbl . . .  75@  1  00 

Celery,  fancy  Mich.,  per  doz.  roots  .  35@  50 

State  and  Western,  poor  to  good .  10@  25 

Onions,  Conn,  white,  per  bbl .  2  50@  3  50 

Conn,  yellow,  per  bbl .  2  25@  2  50 

Conn  red,  per  bbl .  2  00@  2  50 

State  and  Western  yellow,  per  bbl .  2  00®  2  25 

Orange  Co.  red,  per  bbl .  1  50@  2  25 

Orange  Co.  yellow,  per  bbl .  1  75@  2  25 

Peas,  S’n  green,  per  basket .  1  75@  2  25 

String  beans,  S'n,  per  basket .  75@  1  25 

Squash,  Hubbard,  per  bbl .  .  1  25@  -  — 

Marrow,  per  bbl  .  1  00@  -  — 

Turnips.  L.  I.  &  Jersey  Russia,  per  bbl....  70®  85 


BRAN,  MIDDLINGS,  ETC. 

The  following  quotations  are  for  carload  lots  at 
Buffalo.  For  other  points,  delivered,  add  the  follow¬ 
ing  sums  per  ton: 

Bulk.  Sacked. 


Boston . 

2 

40 

2  40 

New  York . 

2 

00 

2  00 

Albany . 

1 

80 

1  80 

Philadelphia  . 

1 

60 

1  (HI 

Baltimore . 

1 

10 

1  40 

Syracuse  . 

1 

00 

1  00 

Utica . 

1 

50 

1  50 

1001b. 

Bulk. 

Skd. 

Sks. 

Bran,  Clean  Spring  Wheat,  per  ton 

14 

00 

13 

60 

14  36 

Fancy  Coarse,  “ 

14 

25 

13 

85 

14  60 

Winter  Wheat,  “ 

If 

35 

It 

60 

15  60 

Winter  Coarse,  “ 

14 

60 

15 

50 

Mixed  Feed,  Winter  Wheat,  “ 

14 

35 

15 

35 

15  60 

Middlings,  Common  Coarse,  “ 

14 

60 

14 

60 

15  60 

Choice  Coarse,  “ 

14 

60 

14 

60 

15  10 

Fine.  “ 

15 

60 

14 

60 

15  10 

Choice  Fine  “ 

15 

60 

16 

35 

Fine  White,  “ 

17 

60 

17 

85 

Rye  Feed . . 

15 

35 

15 

85 

Hominy  Feed . 

17 

10 

Meal . 

Malt  Sprouts  (Kiln) . 

14 

00 

Fine  White  Middlings,  Snow  One. 

18  35 

Two . 

17  85 

Fancy,  Two . 

— 

Bariev  Screenings,  good  quality. . , 

16 

10 

Feed  Barley,  per  bushel . 

44 

$li£rcUancou£  gUvntijSinfl. 

In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Dorset  Horned  Ram  Lambs. 

[DOG-PROOF.] 

Having  sold  so  many  Ewe  lambs  In  lots  of  3  to  10  to 
different  parties,  and  only  one  ram  lamb  In  each  lot, 
It  has  left  me  quite  a  number  of  first-class  ram 
lambs,  and  these  I  will  sell,  If  taken  before  Novem¬ 
ber  15,  at  $15  to  $18  per  head.  Let  those  that  wish  to 


WINE  GRAPES. 

Niagara,  State  In  trays,  per  lb .  2  @2% 

Concord,  State  in  trays,  per  lb .  2  @2% 

State  In  trays,  per  lb . 2  @-  — 

Up-R.  In  bbls,  per  lb .  1%@  1% 

Cranberries,  fancy  Belle,  etc.,  per  bbl . 6  00@7  00 

Fancy  Early  Black,  per  bbl . 5  75@0  00 

Cape  Cod,  good  to  prime,  per  bbl . 4  50@5  50 

Cape  Cod,  poor,  per  bbl . 3  0034  00 

Cape  Cod,  fancy,  per  crate . 2  00® - 

Cape  Cod,  good  to  prime,  per  crate . I  C>2@1  87 

Jersey,  poor  to  prime,  per  crate . 1  25@1  75 

FRUITS— DOMESTIC  DRIED 

Apples,  evaporated,  1892,  fancy .  9%@— 

Evaporated,  1891,  fancy .  7  @  8% 

Evaporated  1892,  choice . 8%@  9 

Evaporated,  1892,  prime .  8  @  8% 

Kyaporated,  1891,  common  to  fair .  7  @  8% 

Southern  sliced,  1892,  prime .  5  @6 

State  and  coarse  cut,  1891 .  4%@  4% 

Southern  coarse  cut,  1891 .  -  @  - 

Chopped,  1892 .  2  @  - 

Cores  and  skins,  1891 .  2  @  2% 

Peaches,  Georgia,  sun-dried,  1892 . 10  @13 

N.  C.  peeled,  fancy .  -  @'  - 

N.  C.  peeled,  choice .  -  @  - 

Southern  peeled,  common  to  prime .  -  @  - 

Raspberries,  1892,  evaporated . 20  @  - 

1892,  sun-dried . 18  @19 

Blackberries,  1892,  per  lb .  6  @6% 

Huckleberries,  1892,  per  lb . 12  @12% 

Cherries,  1892 . 18  @19 

Cherries,  1891 . 17%  @18 

Plums,  State .  -  @  - 

Apricots,  Cal.,  1892,  per  lb . ll%@16% 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay,  No.  1,  per  100  lbs . 85  @ 

No.  2,  per  100  lbs . 70  @  80 

Shipping,  per  100  lbs . 60  @  65 

Clover,  mixed,  per  100  lbs . 60  @  70 

Clover,  per  100  lbs . —  @  — 

Hay,  salt,  per  100  lbs . 50  @  — 

Straw,  Long  Rye,  per  100  lbs . 55  @  60 

Straw,  Short  Rye,  per  100  lbs . 40  @  50 

Straw,  Oat,  per  100  lbs . 40 

Straw,  Wheat,  per  100  lbs . 40 

MEATS  AND  8TOCK. 

Live  veal  calves,  prime,  per  lb . 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb . 

Common  to  medium,  per  lb . 

Live  calves,  Western,  per  lb . 

Live  calves,  Duttermllk,  per  lb . 

Grassers,  per  lb . 

Calves,  city  dressed,  per  lb . 

Country  dressed,  prime . 10%@11 

Country  dressed,  fair  to  good . 9  @10 

Country  dressed,  common  to  medium. .  7%@  8% 

Dressed,  buttermilk,  per  lb .  4  @6 

Dressed  grassers,  per  lb .  4%@  5% 

Spring  Lambs,  alive,  near-by,  per  lb . 5%@  6 

Alive,  poor  to  good,  per  lb .  4'M@  i>M 

Sheep,  alive,  good  to  prime,  per  lb .  4:M®  5 

Sheep,  alive,  poor  to  fair,  per  lb .  3%@  4% 

Hogs,  country  dressed,  light,  per  lb . 8  @8^ 

Country  dressed,  medium,  per  lb .  7  @8 

Country  dressed,  heavy .  -  @  - 

Live,  per  100  lbs . 5  50@G  00 

POULTRY— LIVE. 

Spring  chickens,  local,  per  lb .  9%@  10% 

Western,  per  lb .  9%@  10 

Fowls,  Jersey,  State  and  Penn.,  per  lb...  10  @  11 

Western,  per  lb .  10  @  10% 

Roosters,  mixed,  per  lb .  6  @  6% 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb .  10  @  12 

Ducks,  Western,  per  par .  50  @  75 

Geese,  Western,  per  pair . 1  37  @1  62 

Live,  pigeons,  per  pair .  30  @  40 


raise  early  lambs  for  the  Christmas  market  give  the 
Dorsets  a  trial,  when  I  am  certain  they  will  soon  be 
convinced  that  they  are  the  breed  they  want,  by 
their  remarkable  fecundity,  and  superiority  Iff  many 
other  respects  over  all  other  breeds.  Also  for  sale 
Imported  ewes  two  years  old,  due  to  lamb  this  and 
next  month,  to  Imported  Royal  Windsor,  No.  232. 
First  Prize  Winner  at  the  Royal  Show  of  England, 
1889.  All  stock  delivered  to  the  buyer  free  of  ex- 
pressage.  Address  T.  S.  COOPER, 

Coopersburg,  Lehigh  County,  Pa. 


DISTINCTLY  IN  IT 


SI, 


You  will  be  distinctly  in  it  if  you  subscribe 

for  the  AMERICAN  HORSE  MONTHLY, 

and  take  advantage  of  this 

Great  PREMIUM  Offer! 

To  every  new  subscriber  we  will  give: 

1  Pat.  SPRINGSTEEN  IilT  *1.50| 

1  Grand  16  col.  16x24 inch 
Picture  of  SUNOL,  2:08%  S2.S0 
The  AMERICAN  HORSE  |  nnuc 

MONTHLY,  One  Year  .*1.00  W6 
Total  Value,  iSr..onl'Q/’  a// 

Five  Dollars  for  One  Dollar, 

Send  at  once  $1  and  24  cts.  for 
postage.  Do  not  delay.  Subscribe 
to-day.  Sample  Copies  free. 

AMERICAN  HORSE  MONTHLY, 

\  DETROIT,  MICH.  1 


JUMPED  50  FEET  TO  INSTANT  DEATH 

From  a  burning  building  to  a  stone  pavement.  HI 
velocity  was  the  same  as  that  of  a  fast  running 
horse.  Hundreds  of  runaway  horses  have  been 
stopped  by  our  fences  with  no  damage  to  horse,  fence 
or  driver.  This  is  only  an  Incidental  advantage  of 
its  great  elasticity. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  PENCE  CO., 
Adrian,  Mich, 


M  A  0  U  V  All  Kinds,  Water,  Gas, 
111  Hull  I  Mining,  Ditching,  Pumf. 
Wind  and  Steam:  Heating  Boilers,  &c. 

—  —  — —JB nay  you  to  send  25c.  for  Encyclopedic 
1500 Engravings.  The  American  Well  Works,  Aurora 
also,  Chicago,  II!.;  Dallas,  Tex.;  Sydney,  N.  S.’ 


BOOKS  TO  BUY. 


SPRAYING  CROPS:  Why,  When  and 

How  to  Do  It.  By  Prof.  Clarence  M.  Weed.  A 
nandy  volume  of  about  100  pages;  Illustrated. 
Covers  the  whole  field  of  the  Insect  and  fungous 
enemies  of  crops  for  which  the  spray  is  used.  The 
following  topics  are  discussed  In  a  concise,  prac¬ 
tical  manner: 

Spraying  Against  Insects.  Feeding-Habits  of  In¬ 
sects.  Spraying  Against  Fungous  Diseases.  The 
Philosophy  of  Spraying.  Spraying- Apparatus.  Spray¬ 
ing  Trees  in  Blossom.  Precautions  In  Spraying.  In¬ 
secticides  used  In  Spraying.  Fungicides  used  In 
Spraying.  Combining  Insecticides  and  Fungicides. 
Cost  of  Spraying-Materials.  Prejudice  Against 
Spraying.  Spraying  the  Larger  Fruits.  Spraying 
Small  Fruits  and  Nursery  Stock.  Spraying  Shade- 
trees,  Ornamental  Plants  and  Flowers.  Spraying 
Vegetables,  Field  Crops  and  Domestic  Animals, 
Price:  In  stiff  paper  cover,  50  cents:  flexible  cloth,  75 
cents. 

IMPROVING  THE  FARM  :  Or,  Methods 

of  Culture  that  shall  afford  a  profit,  and  at  the 
same  time  increase  the  fertility  of  the  soli.  By 
Lucius  D.  Davis. 

The  contents  treat  exhaustively  on  renewing  run¬ 
down  farms,  and  comprise  the  following  chapters: 
Book  Farming.  The  Run-Down  Farm.  Will  It  Pay 
to  Improve  the  Farm?  How  Farms  become  Exhausted. 
Thorough  Tillage.  Rotation  of  Crops.  Green  Man¬ 
uring.  More  About  Clover.  Barn- Yard  Manure- 
How  Made,  Its  Cost  and  Value,  How  Prepared  and 
Applied.  The  Use  of  Wood-Ashes.  Commercial  Fer¬ 
tilizers.  Special  Fertilizers.  Complete  Manures. 
Experiments  with  Fertilizers.  Stock  on  the  Farm- 
Providing  Food  for  Stock.  Specialties  In  Farming 
Price:  Cloth,  $1. 

HOW  TO  RID  BUILDINGS  AND  FARMS 

OF  RATS,  Mice,  Gophers,  Ground-Squirrels, 
Prairie  Dogs,  Rabbits,  Moles,  Minks,  Weasels  and 
other  pests,  quickly  and  safely.  How  to  snare 
Hawks  and  Owls.  Valuable  hints  to  Housekeep¬ 
ers,  Farmers  and  Poultry  Keepers.— By  “Pick¬ 
ett.”  Price,  paper,  20  cents. 

CROSS-BREEDING  AND  HYBRIDIZ¬ 
ING:—  The  Philosophy  of  the  Crossing  of  Plants,  con¬ 
sidered  with  Reference  to  their  Cultivation.— By 
L.  H.  Bailey. 

The  main  subject-matter  of  this  book  was  delivered 
as  a  lecture  before  the  Messachusetts  State  Board  of 
Agriculture  In  Boston,  December  1, 1891.  Like  all  the 
writings  of  Professor  Bailey,  It  happily  combines  the 
results  of  faithful  study  and  exhaustive  practical 
experiment,  in  a  style  which  Is  at  once  simple  yet 
comprehensive,  and  which  is  interesting  and  valu¬ 
able  both  to  the  learned  and  unlearned  reader. 
Rural  Library  Series.  Price,  paper,  40  cents. 

THE  MODIFICATION  OF  PLANTS  BY 

CLIMATE.— By  A.  A.  CROZIER. 

An  essay  on  the  Influence  of  climate  upon  size, 
form,  color,  fruitfulness,  etc.,  with  a  discussion  on 
the  question  of  acclimation.  35  pp.,  paper.  Price, 
paper,  25  cents. 

THE  CAULIFLOWER.— By  A.  A.  Cro- 

zier.  Origin  and  History  of  this  Increasingly 
Important  and  always  delicious  vegetable. 

The  Cauliflower  Industry.— In  Europe.  In  the 
Up*  ted  States.  Importation  of  Cauliflowers. 

Management  of  the  Crop.— Soil.  Fertilizers.  Plant¬ 
ing.  Cultivating.  Harvesting.  Keeping.  Marketing. 

The  Early  Crop.— Caution  against  planting  It 
largely.  Special  directions.  Buttoning. 

Cauliflower  Regions  of  the  United  States.— Ur  per 
Atlantic  Coast.  Lake  Region.  Prairie  Region.  Cauli¬ 
flowers  In  the  South.  The  Pacific  Coast. 

Insect  and  Fungous  Enemies.— Flea-Beetle.  Cut- 
Worms.  Cabbage-Maggot.  Cabbage-Worm.  Stem- 
Rot.  Damping-Off.  Black-Leg. 

Cauliflower-Seed.— Importance  of  careful  selec¬ 
tion.  Where  the  Seed  Is  Grown.  Influence  of  Cli¬ 
mate.  American-grown  Seed. 

Varieties.— Descriptive  Catalogue.  Order  of  easi¬ 
ness.  Variety  tests.  Best  Varieties. 

Broccoli.— Difference  between  Broccoli  and  Cauli¬ 
flower.  Cultivation,  use  and  varieties  of  Broccoli. 

Cooking  Cauliflower.  —  Digestibility.  Nutritive 
Value.  Chemical  Composition.  Recipes. 

Price,  cloth,  $1. 

INSECTS  AND  INSECTICIDES.  —  A 

Practical  Manual  Concerning  Noxious  Insects 
and  the  Methods  of  Preventing  their  Injuries.  By 
Clarence  M.  Weed,  Professor  of  Entomology 
and  Zoology,  New  Hampshire  State  College. 

1  think  that  you  have  gotten  together  a  very  useful 
and  valuable  little  book.— Dr.  C.  V.  Riley,  U.  S. 
Entomologist. 

It  is  excellent.  I  must  congratulate  you  on  the 
skill  you  have  displayed  In  putting  in  the  most  Im¬ 
portant  insects,  and  the  complete  manner  In  which 
you  have  done  the  work.— James  Fletcher,  Do¬ 
minion  Entomologist. 

I  am  well  pleased  with  it.  There  is  certainly  a  de¬ 
mand  for  just  such  a  work.— Dlt.  F.  M.  Hexamer, 
Editor  American  Agriculturist. 

Price,  cloth.  $1.25. 

POPULAR  ERRORS  ABOUT  PLANTS. 

—By  A.  A.  CROZIER. 

A  collection  of  errors  and  superstitions  entertained 
by  farmers,  gardeners  and  others,  together  with  brief 
scientific  refutations.  Highly  Interesting  to  students 
and  intelligent  readers  of  the  new  and  attractive  In 
rural  literature,  and  of  real  value  to  practical  culti¬ 
vators  who  want  to  know  the  truth  about  their  work. 
Price,  cloth,  $1. 

TUBEROUS  BEGONIAS :  Culture  and 

Management  of  a  Most  Promising  Race  of  Plants 
New  to  American  Gardens.— By  Numerous 
Practical  Growers. 

Reproduced  from  The  American  Garden  with 
the  addition  of  much  new  matter  Price,  paper, 
20  cents. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM  -  CULTURE  F  O  R 
AMERICA.  BY  James  Morton.  An  excellent 
and  thorough  book ;  especially  adapted  to  the 
culture  Of  Chrysanthemums  In  America. 

The  contents  Include  Propagation  by  Grafting,  In¬ 
arching  and  Seed.  American  History.  Propagation 
by  Cuttings.  Exhibition  Plants.  Classification.  Ex¬ 
hibition  Blooms.  Soil  for  Potting.  Watering  and 
Liquid  Manure.  Selection  of  Plants.  Top-Dressing, 
Hints  on  Exhlbttloiis.  List  of  Synonyms.  Staking 
and  Tying.  General  Culture.  Insects  and  Diseases. 
Standard  Chrysanthemums.  Sports  and  Variations. 
Disbudding  and  Thinning.  Oriental  and  Eurdpean 
History.  Calendar  of  Monthly  Operations.  Chrysan¬ 
themum  Shows  and  Organizations.  National  Chrys¬ 
anthemum  Society.  Early  and  Late-Flowering 
Varieties.  Chrysanthemums  as  House-Plants.  Varie¬ 
ties  for  Various  Purposes.  Price:  Cloth,  $1;  paper, 

60  Cents. 

THE  NEW  BOTANY:  A  Lecture  on  the 

best  method  of  Teaching  the  Science.  Valuable 
to  Students  and  Amateurs,  being  a  Useful  Guide 
in  Studying  “Thb  Beautiful  Science.” — By  W.  J. 
Beal,  M.Sc.,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Botany,  Agri¬ 
cultural  College,  Michigan.  Third  Edition,  en¬ 
larged  and  revised.  Price,  paper,  25  cents. 

LANDSCAPE  GARDENING.— By  Elias 

a.  Long. 

A  practical  treatise  comprising  32  diagrams  of  ac¬ 
tual  grounds  and  parts  of  grounds,  with  copious  ex¬ 
planations.  Of  the  diagrams,  all  but  nine  have  ap 
peared  In  the  serial,  “  Taste  and  Tact  In  Arranging 
Home  and  Other  Grounds,”  which  has  been  so  at¬ 
tractive  a  feature  of  Popular  Gardening  and  Tiie 
American  Garden  during  the  past  year.  But  in 
the  new  form  the  matter  has  been  entirely  rewritten 
Printed  on  heavy  plate  paper,  It  Is  unsurpassed  foi 
beauty  by  any  other  work  on  Landscape  Gardening 
Price,  In  stiff  paper  covers,  50  cents. 

MY  HANDKERCHIEF  GARDEN  :  Size 

25  x  60  feet.  Results:  A  Garden,  Fresh  Vegeta¬ 
bles,  Exercise,  Health,  and  $20.49  In  Cash.— By 
Charles  Barnard. 

Being  an  explicit  account  of  Mr.  Barnard’s  actual 
operations  on  a  suburban  village  house-lot.  Inter¬ 
esting  and  valuable  to  all  suburban  dwellers,  pro¬ 
fessional  men  and  mechanics.  Price,  paper,  26  cents 

JUST  OUT. 

Fruit  Culture, 

and  the  Laying  Out  and 
Management  of  a  Country 
Home. — By  W.  C.  Strong,  Ex- 
President  of  the  Massachusetts  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Society,  and  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  American  Bornological 
Society.  Illustrated.  New  revised 
edition,  with  many  additions,  mak¬ 
ing  it  the  latest  and  freshest  hook 
on  the  subject. 

Contents. 

I.  Rural  Homes— Choice  of  Locality— Treat¬ 
ment— A  Good  Lawn — The  Approach. 

II.  Fruits— Location  of  the  Fruit-Garden— Suc¬ 
cess  In  Fruit-Culture— Profit  In  Fruit  Cul¬ 
ture. 

III.  How  to  Procure  Trees— Quality— How  to 

Plant— Time  to  Plant— Preparing  the  Land 
—Fertilizers -Cutting  Back— Distances  for 
Planting. 

IV.  Care  of  the  Fruit-Garden—  Irrigation— Ap¬ 

plication  of  Fertilizers— Thinning  the  Fruit 
—Labels. 

V.  '.he  Apple— Insects  Injurious  to  the  Apple. 

VI.  The  Pear— Dwarf  Pears— Situation  and  Soil- 
Pruning— Ripening  the  Fruit— Insects  In¬ 
jurious  to  the  Pear— Diseases. 

VII.  The  Peach— Injurious  Insects  and  Dlseasesof 
the  Peach— Nectarines. 

VIII.  The  Plum— Insects  and  Diseases  of  the  Plum 
—Apricots. 

IX.  The  Cherry— Insects  Injurious  to  the  Cherry 

X.  The  Quince— Insects  Injurious  to  the  Quince 

XI.  The  Grape  — Grape-Houses  — Varieties— In 
sects  Injurious  to  the  Grape— Mildew. 

XII.  The  Currant— Insects  Attacking  the  Curran 
—The  Gooseberry. 

XIII.  The  Raspberry— The  Blackberry. 

XIV.  The  Strawberry. 

XV.  The  Mulberry— The  Fig— Rhubarb— Aspar¬ 
agus. 

XVI.  Propagating  Fruit  Trees— From  the  Seed— By 
Division— By  Cuttings— By  Layers— By  Bud¬ 
ding— By  Grafting. 

XVII.  Insecticides— Fungicides— Recipes. 

“  Mr.  Strong  gives  evidence  of  that  thorough  grasp  of 
the  subject  which  he  has  gained  from  30  years’  experi¬ 
ence  as  an  orchardlst.  His  book  is  a  simple,  clear 
well-condensed  manual  of  practical  information  on 
the  fundamental  principles  involved  in  the  success¬ 
ful  cultivation  of  each  species  of  fruit.”— Boston 
Advertiser. 

“  In  no  branch  of  Intelligence  has  there  heen  so 
much  advance  as  In  horticulture.  Every  yea  solves 
new  problems  Insoluble  before,  and  with  new  ideas 
new  books  follow.  It  Is  In  just  tills  line  (in  the  en¬ 
deavor  to  elucidate  fundamental  principles)  that  Mr. 
Strong  believes  he  finds  an  unoccupied  field,  and  this 
book  is  the  result.”— Thomas  Meehan,  in  Gardener’s 
Monthly. 

“  A  most  Inspiring  little  book,  and  one  that  fairly 
makes  the  mouth  water,  the  subjects  treated  are  so 
suggestive  of  flavor  and  fineness.”— Philadelphia 
Ledger. 

“There  Is  very  little  In  this  book  that  will  not  be 
found  applicable  to  fruit  culture  In  the  South  as  well 
as  the  North.” — Charleston  Neivs  and,  Courier. 

“The  author  has  shown  excellent  judgment  In 
giving  tjie  particular  information  which  small  fruit 
raiser  j  wish  to  know.”— Boston  Transcript. 

“The  directions  are  specific  enough  to  be  under¬ 
stood  by  beginners  and  wise  enough  to  be  of  profit  to 
experienced  fruit  growers  ."—Rome  and  Farm  (Louis¬ 
ville). 

Price,  In  one  volume,  16mo.,  cloth,  $1. 
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PARNY  ANN  ON  KEEPIN’  HENS. 

( Concluded. ) 

When  I  was  to  the  hen  man’s  I  was 
greatly  taken  by  the  Plymouth  Rocks  ; 
the  name  kinder  took  me,  seein’  as  all 
my  folks’  forebears  traced  back  to  the 
Mayflower.  Then,  too,  they  was  mighty 
pretty,  neat-lookin’  fowls,  so  I  sent  on 
for  some  of  the  Plymouth  Rocks. 

I  put  the  Game  fowls  into  a  nice  yard 
with  a  house,  so  as  to  have  ’em  handy  if 
I  ever  needed  ’em  again. 

I  got  a  man  to  fix  some  other  yards 
and  build  a  good  house  for  each  one,  and 
I  went  into  the  hen  business  in  tip-top 
shape. 

But  my  !  how  them  Plymouth  Rocks 
did  act.  Forever  flyin’  about  as  spry  as 
pigeons,  it  took  the  highest  kind  of  a 
fence  to  keep  ’em  in  at  all.  If  I  ever  let 
’em  out  to  have  a  little  run  toward  night, 
they  roosted  on  the  ridge-pole  of  the 
house  or  on  the  tops  of  the  apple  trees, 
and  night  after  night  I  was  out  heatin’ 
them  apple  trees  with  bean  poles  tryin’ 
to  get  them  birds  to  come  down  and  go 
inter  their  yards,  but  ’twarnt  no  kind  o’ 
use.  Half  the  time  the  aggravatin’ 
things  roosted  outdoors,  so  in  the  day 
time  they  did  a  master  lot  of  damagin’  in 
my  garden  spot.  Ilowsumever,  you  can 
stand  your  own  hens’  diggin’s  a  good 
sight  better  than  you  can  those  of  your 
neighbors’. 

I  put  wire  nettin’  around  anythin’  very 
chice,  so  got  on  pretty  well,  considerin’. 

It  took  so  much  of  my  time  to  see  to 
the  hens  that  I  had  to  hire  a  man  to  help 
when  it  come  to  plantin’  time,  and  the 
hens  used  to  foller  right  in  his  track, 
and  when  I  did  get  ’em  shut  up  for  a 
day  or  two,  he  said  it  was  real  kind  of 
lonesome  to  be  a-plantin’  seed  and  not 
have  the  hens  right  behind  him  a-diggin’ 
it  up 

Wall,  after  a  spell  I  concluded  it  was 
about  time  for  me  and  the  Plymouth 
Rocks  to  part,  for  what  do  you  think  I 
ketched  ’em  at?  There  was  a  heap  of 
pretty  sin  gin’  birds  about  the  old  place, 
and  I  used  to  enjoy  ’em  so  much  and 
loved  to  have  ’em  so  near  and  tame  ;  they 
was  lots  of  company,  too,  when  I  was 
lonesome. 

I  often  see’d  them  Plymouth  Rocks 
walkin’  and  pickin’  about  in  the  field 
near  the  house,  and  I  used  to  think  what 
an  awful  lot  of  medder-moles  they  did 
find  to  eat. 

But  one  day  I  found  out  it  warn’t  med- 
der  moles  at  all  they  was  eatin’,  but  little 
young  birds  !  Teeney  yaller  birds  and  all 
kinds  just  outer  the  nests.  I  was  fairly 
took  aback. 

I  hadn’t  been  partial  fond  of  them 
Plymouth  Rocks  from  the  very  first, 
they  was  so  exasperatin’,  and  now  this 
was  the  last  straw,  and  I  was  clean  dis¬ 
gusted.  “  Off  you  will  go,”  sez  I,  “  from 
these  premises,  in  double  quick  time.  I 
ain’t  goin’  to  harbor  cannibals  on  this 
here  farm,”  and,  as  good  luck  would 
have  it,  a  hen  peddler  came  by  the  very 
next  day,  and  I  sold  the  whole  kit  to 
him.  Good  riddance,  too,  I  thought. 

Then  I  began  once  more,  for  now  that 
I  had  got  out  to  keep  hens  I  was  bound 
to  do  it,  raise  ’em,  too, 

So  I  sent  for  some  Light  Brahmas,  and 
I’ve  kep  ’em  ever  sence,  and  I  think  they 
can’t  be  beat. 

When  the  stage  man  brought  ’em 
along  he  sez  :  “I  tell  you,  marm,  you’ve 
got  some  handsome  birds  here.”  And 
they  was  fust-rate — real  noble-lookin’.  I 
put  ’em  into  a  fust-class  house  and  yard 


and  went  into  the  hen  business  more 
regular  than  I  had  before. 

But  I  soon  found  out  the  Brahmas 
wasn’t  just  the  build  for  settin’.  They 
was  so  powerful  heavy  that  often  they 
squashed  the  poor  little  chickens  as  soon 
as  they  got  outer  the  shells. 

So,  after  a  few  trials  I  got  some  com¬ 
mon  hens,  real  barnyard  kind,  but 
proper,  good  setters  and  mothers,  and  I 
set  the  Brahma  eggs  under  them,  and 
raised  as  pretty  a  lot  of  chicks  as  could 
be  found  in  the  county. 

As  I  began  so  late  in  the  season  I 
didn’t  get  no  spring  chickens,  but  good 
fall  ones,  and  I  sold  lots  of  the  pure 
Brahma  eggs  to  people  who  wanted 
thoroughbred  fowls. 

I  really  got  up  quite  a  repertation  and 
sold  all  the  eggs  I  could  muster  for  a 
dollar  a  dozen,  and  that  was  a  pretty 
good  price  for  the  country. 

I  used  the  eggs  of  the  common  kind  for 
cookin’,  and  givin’  away. 

The  Brahma  rooster  was  such  a  fine 
bird  and  good  fighter  that  the  neighbors’ 
fowls  steered  clear  of  my  place,  so  havin’ 
no  further  use  for  the  Games  I  sold  ’em 
back  to  the  hen  man. 

I’ve  lieern  tell  that  anybody  could  raise 
hens;  that  ’twas  awful  easy  work;  about 
all  you’d  have  to  do  was  throw  ’em  a 
little  corn,  then  run  out  and  pick  up 
the  eggs.  But  I  think  ’tis  dreadful  put¬ 
terin’  work,  always  somethin’  to  be 
done.  I  got  some  first-class  hen  books 
and  studied  ’em  well  and  do  think  I’ve 
carried  on  the  hen  business  fair  to  mid¬ 
dlin’  well,  but  I  hain’t  made  my  everlast- 
in’  fortune  by  it  and,  what’s  more,  don’t 
never  expect  to. 

The  hen  business  is  jest  like  other 
kinds  of  business,  sometimes  up,  some¬ 
times  down,  and  full  as  often  down  as 
t’other  way. 

Hens  seem  always  ready  and  waitin’  to 
get  sick,  they  sartainly  have  more  dis¬ 
eases  than  humans  to  my  thinking. 

My!  how  I  used  to  coddle  them  hens 
when  I  first  got  ’em.  I’ve  set  hours  be¬ 
fore  the  kitchen  fire  holding  a  sick 
rooster  rolled  up  in  a  blanket  tryin’  to 
keep  the  breath  of  life  in  him. 

I  turned  the  old  brick  oven  into  a 
chicken  run  and  did  manage  to  save  a 
few  chickens  which  had  frosted  feet 
owin’  to  bein’  so  late  in  hatchin’  out. 

There  was  times  when  my  whole  house 
seemed  full  of  ailin’  hens  and  chickens, 
in  boxes  here,  in  barrels  there;  how  them 
chickens  would  peep  hour  after  hour,  it 
grew  awful  tiresome. 

At  last  I  give  up  my  doctorin’  business 
and  concluded  to  try  a  recipe  I  saw  in 
one  of  the  farmin’  papers  as  a  sure  and 
cheap  way  of  curin’  all  hen  diseases.  A 
quick  blow  with  a  sharp  hatchet  jest  be¬ 
hind  the  ears  does  for  ’em,  cures  ’em, 
effectual. 

I  got  a  boy  in  the  neighborhood  who 
was  willin’  to  “  ’commodate  ”  and  I  often 
have  a  call  for  his  kind  of  doctorin’. 

My  hens  always  pays  for  themselves 
and  sometimes  I  make  a  little  money,  but 
I  can’t  see  my  way  clear  to  no  fortune. 

I  go  by  the  hen  books  and  any  other 
good  advice  I  can  get.  I  don’t  keep  over 
any  real  old  birds.  My  henhouses  is  kep’ 
clean  and  neat;  whitewashed  often.  All 
have  dirt  floors.  Ashes,  sand,  and  pounded 
shells  is  kep’  handy,  fresh  water  always 
pervided. 

In  winter  I  make  a  nice  warm  mash  for 
’em  about  every  day,  and  I  feed  ’em  all 
the  green  stuff  I  can  spare  and  the  odds 
and  ends  from  the  table. 

They  is  proper  fond  of  cabbage  heads 


hung  up  where  they  can  pick  and  pick 
for  quite  a  spell.  It  amuses  ’em  to  have 
some  such  thing  to  do  and  keeps  ’em 
from  pickin’  feathers  outer  each  others 
backs  and  sich  work. 

But  in  spite  of  a  heap  of  fussin’  and 
cajolin’,  hens  is,  and  always  will  be 
mortal  contrary  critters. 

When  everybody  is  jest  dyin’  for  eggs, 
they  just  shut  down  on  the  layin’  busi¬ 
ness,  and  when  eggs  is  dirt  cheap  they 
keep  at  it  as  though  they  couldn’t  never 
produce  enough. 

Wall,  I  don’t  know  as  I’ve  got  much 
more  to  say.  I  could  give  a  master  lot 
of  advice,  but  ’sperience  is  the  best 
school-mar’m  you  can  find. 

Some  likes  one  kind  of  hens,  some  likes 
another;  so  all  I  can  say  is  buy  a  good, 
likely  breed  of  a  honest  hen  trader,  and 
look  after  ’em  well.  Don’t  get  mor’n  you 
can  see  to  in  proper  shape.  Keep  ’em  in 
good  condition,  don’t  let  one  sickly  bird 
stay  in  your  flock. 

Somewhere  I’ve  hear’n  tell  of  a  doctrine 
called  “The  survival  of  the  fittest.”  Wall 
a  real  good  place  to  carry  them  senti¬ 
ments  out  is  in  the  hen  yard. 

When  you  get  to  know  hens  real  well, 
understand  ’em  as  it  were,  carrying  on 
quite  a  hen  business  won’t  come  very 
hard  on  you — if  you  don't  want  your 
time  for  nothing  else. 

If  you  are  a  poor,  lone  woman  you’ll 
find  hens  is  pretty  good  company  after 
all ;  kinder  cheerful  like  to  have  about  a 
place  ’way  back  in  the  country,  l.  b. 

ODDS  AND  ENDS. 

About  Fried  Meat.— A  writer  in  one 
of  our  contemporaries,  hailing  from  Vir¬ 
ginia,  has  the  following  to  say  : 

Do  not  let  ourselves  be  fooled  into  be¬ 
lieving  that  fried  food  is  unwholesome. 
We  were  brought  up  on  it,  and  have 
done  lots  of  work  while  sustained  by  it. 
Let  us  have  fried  ham,  fried  eggs,  fried 
fish,  fried  chicken,  fried  hominy,  fried 
apples,  fried  potatoes,  fried  tomatoes, 
fried  mush  and  everything  else  we  can 
get  to  fry.  We  can  fry  things  on  top  of 
the  stove  with  less  wood  and  in  a  much 
shorter  time  than  any  other  way. 

We  know  an  old  gentleman  who  drank 
exactly  half  a  pint  of  whisky  every  day 
and  finally  died,  aged  92,  and  he  used  to 
gravely  argue  that  a  half-pint  daily  was 
necessary  to  health.  The  argument  of 
the  writer  quoted  above  is  much  the 
same ;  she  has  eaten  lots  of  fried  food 
and  has  done  lots  of  work  on  the  diet, 
ergo,  it  is  wholesome.  It  is  poor  logic. 
It  only  proves  that  she,  like  the  old  man 
alluded  to,  was  wiry  and  tough,  not 
that  the  diet  is  a  good  one.  A  little  fry¬ 
ing  is  all  right,  perhaps,  but  to  go  into 
it  as  this  wholesale  advocate  advises, 
would  ruin  the  health  of  a  nation. 

Old  Starch  Days.— There  was  a  time 
when  the  idea  of  starching  cloth  to  give 
it  “  backbone  ”  was  little  thought  of.  A 
writer  in  Harper’s  Bazar  gives  this  bit 
of  history : 

It  was  Elizabeth  who  introduced  fash¬ 
ions  that  established  the  laundry  on  a 
permanent  basis,  and  created  starch  fac¬ 
tories.  She  not  only  enlarged  the  ruff, 
multiplied  under-garments,  increased 
the  lady’s  inventory  and  the  bride's 
trousseau,  but  it  was  she  who  began  the 
fashion  of  the  farthingale  or  crinoline. 
This  wheel-shaped  arrangement  puffed 
out  the  dress  like  a  balloon,  and  right 
royal  was  the  rustle  of  the  stiffened 
skirts  as  the  Queen  and  her  ladies  moved 
about.  So  great  was  the  demand  for 
starch  with  which  to  stiffen  properly  the 
ruffs,  collars,  cuffs,  and  crinoline,  that 
it  seriously  affected  the  price  of  wheat. 
Complaints  were  loud  and  long  that 
bread  was  being  taken  out  of  the  mouths 
of  the  people.  The  potato  was  then  un¬ 
known,  or  too  much  of  a  novelty.  Its 
virtues  and  potencies  of  supply  to  the 
laundress  and  the  alleged  sugar-maker 
were  then  unsuspected. 

The  first  starching  in  England  was 
done  by  the  wife  of  Guilliam  Booner.  a 
Dutchman  who  became  coachman  to 
Queen  Elizabeth. 


Don’t  Run  the  Risk  of  your  Cold  fretting  well 
of  Itself— you  may  thereby  drift  Into  a  condition 
favorable  to  the  development  of  some  latent  ten¬ 
dency,  which  may  give  you  years  of  trouble.  Better 
cure  your  Cold  at  once  with  the  help  of  Dr.  D.  Jayne's 
Expectorant,  a  good  healing  medicine  for  all  Coughs, 
Sore  Lungs  and  Throats.— Adv. 


Ip  you  name  THE  R.  N.-Y.  to  our  advertisers  you 
may  be  pretty  sure  of  prompt  replies  and  right  treat¬ 
ment. 


CANADA 

HARDWOOD 

UNLEACHED 


ASHES 


Screened  and  ready  for  immediate  shipment  in 
carload  lots,  direct  from  our  storehouses  in  Canada. 
Smaller  quantities,  in  bags,  from  our  storehouse  in 
New  York.  We  guarantee  all  ashes  shipped  by  us 
to  be  absolutely  pure  unleached,  and  give  all  pur¬ 
chasers  ample  time  to  satisfy  themselves  as  to  qua 
llty  of  the  ashes  before  paying  for  them.  Send  foi 
our  prices,  circulars  and  other  information  before 
ordering  ALLISON,  STROUP  &  CO., 

Mention  this  paper.  216  Fulton  Street,  New  York 


THIS 


“Low-Down”  Milk  Wagon 


IS  BUILT  BY  THE 

PARSONS  “LOW-DOWN”  WAGON  CO., 

EARLYILLE  N  Y. 


M 


ILK  CONSUMERS  APPRECIATE  MILK  PURIFIED 
OF  ALL  ODORS  OF  ANIMAL,  STABLE  OR  FEED; 
ODORS  OF  TURN  IPS,  C  ABBA  Q  E  ,  ENSILAGE, 
MUSTARD,  RAG  WEED,  COTTON  SEED,  BREWERS’ 
GRAINS,  APPLE  POMACE,  ETC.,  ETC.,  ACCOMPLISHED 
BY  USE  OF 


HILL’S  MILK  AERATOR. 


PROGRESSIVE  DAIRYMEN  ARE  RAPIDLY  ADOPTING 
THIS  STANDARD  MACHINE.  CATALOGUE  FREE  TO 
DAIRYMEN.  ADDRESS 

E.  L.  HILL,  WEST  UPTON,  MASS. 


STAR  MILK 

AND 

CREAM  COOLER 

Made  of  Brass  and  Copper, 
without  end-plates.  Free  and 
open  corrugations.  No  cor¬ 
ners  to  clean.  Cools  within 
two  degrees  of  water  used. 
Best  Cooler  on  the  market. 

Send  for  circular. 

EVANS  &  II E VIANGS, 
HADDONFIELD,  N.  J. 


QIITTrn  Parchment  lined  palla  for  from  3  to  10 
H  If  |  IKK  lbs.  Send  for  terms.  Detroit  Paper 
I  I  HI*  Package  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


GOOD  BOOKS. 

Silo  and  Silage. — By  A.  J.  Cook.  Third 
Edition,  1892. 

Contains  the  latest  and  fullest  information  on  the 
subject.  More  than  20,000  sold  in  less  than  two  years. 
This  work  Is  praised  by  such  men  as  John  Gould, 
Colonel  Curtis,  Professors  Shelton  and  Gulley,  and 
Dr.  C.  E.  Bessey.  The  author  has  proved  the  silo  to  be 
a  verj  valuable  aid  on  his  own  farm.  Price.  25  cents. 

Ensilage  and  the  Silo.— Conserved  Cat¬ 
tle  Food.  All  about  preserved  fodder. 
The  experience  of  50  ensilage  farmers,  condensed 
into  practical  readable  form.  What  Ensilage  is. 
Construction  of  Silos.  The  Round  Silo.  The  Rectan¬ 
gular  Silo.  What  to  put  in  it.  The  Perfect  Ensilage. 
Corn  Plant  and  How  to  Grow  It.  How  I  became  an 
ensilage  convert.  Feeding  ensilage,  etc.  Illustrated. 
Price  20  cents. 

Milk  :  Making  and  Marketing. — Sell¬ 
ing  Fat  and  Milk.  By  E.  G.  Fowler. 

Being  an  illustrated  account  of  the  methods,  herds 
and  appliances  of  several  remarkably  successful 
milk-producing  farms.  Price,  20  cents. 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO., 
Times  Building,  New  York. 


Most  Progressive  Agricultural  Weekly  Paper  in  America. 

A  Paper  for  the  Farmer  from  Maine  to  California  and  from  Minnesota  to  Texas,  is  THE  PRACTICAL  FARMER  of  Philadelphia.  Established  in  1855.  You  need  it. 


T.  li.  Terry  writes  for  no  other  publica¬ 
tion,  this  year  or  next. 

•John  Gloulri  edits  the  Dairy  Department. 
•Joseph  Meehan  edits  the  Horticultural. 
T.  Greiner  edits  “Short  Cuts.” 

Prof.  W.  F.  M ussey  the  “Experience Pool.” 
Over  one  hundred  different  correspondents, 
representing  the  best  practiced  Agricultu¬ 
rists  in  America,  contribute  to  every  issue. 


You  Can  Have  it  Every  Week  toJan’y  1st,  ’94,  for  $1.00. 

In  Clubs  of  Five,  75  cents  each,  with  Free  Copy  to  Club  Raiser. 

For  Free  Sample  Copies,  Address  THE  PRACTICAL  FARMER,  PHILADELPHIA,  PENN  A. 
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Live  Stock  Matters 

FORKFULS  OF  FACTS. 

The  use  of  cheap  molasses  in  stock 
medicines  and  for  making  damaged  hay 
and  straw  palatable  is  so  common  in 
England  that  the  London  Produce  Re¬ 
view  says : 

In  years  like  the  present,  the  use  of 
molasses  in  cattle  feeding  has  become  so 
common  in  this  country  that  it  is  not 
necessary  to  enlarge  further  upon  its 
usefulness  or  to  give  recipes  for  its  use. 

We  have  tried  Prickly  Comfrey,  though 
not  on  an  extended  scale.  The  promise 
was  so  discouraging,  when  we  did  make 
an  attempt  to  cultivate  it,  and  the  cattle 
were  so  particular  about  eating  it  that 
we  have  never  made  a  second  attempt.  I 
judge  that  it  is  a  failure,  because  thou¬ 
sands  of  people  have  made  an  effort  to 
raise  and  feed  it,  all  of  whom,  with  one 
or  two  exceptions,  have  abandoned  its 
Culture.  I.  P.  ROBERTS. 

Better  Stock  Wanted.— This  is  the 
way  Sam  Jones  puts  it : 

Listen,  now.  Things  are  running  down. 
Look  at  Nancy  Hanks  !  Which  would 
you  rather  be  to-day,  Nancy  Hanks  or 
John  L.  Sullivan  ?  Which  is  the  highest 
animal  of  the  two?  There  ain’t  two  mules 
in  this  country  that  can’t  go  through  just 
what  Sullivan  and  Corbett  went  through. 
All  they’ve  got  to  do  is  to  turn  their  busi¬ 
ness  ends  together  and  the  whole  pro¬ 
cess  is  gone  through  with.  Nancy  Hanks 
to-day  on  the  market  would  bring  more 
money  than  99  out  of  100  men  in  this 
crowd  would  bring.  Yes  sir.  We  can 
improve  stock  ;  why  can’t  we  improve 
manhood  and  womanhood  ? 

How  can  lice  on  a  hog  be  best  killed  ? 
What  does  The  Rural  think  of  Thorley 
Horse  and  Cattle  Food  ?  h.  l.  p. 

Bainbridge,  N.  Y. 

Tobacco  water  will  kill  the  lice.  Get 
some  tobacco  stems  and  boil  them  with 
water — making  a  weak  tea.  Rub  this 
over  the  hogs,  particularly  along  the  back 
and  around  the  neck  and  shoulders. 
The  kerosene  emulsion  so  often  described 
in  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  also  good.  We  have 
not  used  the  food  and  suppose  it  is  noth¬ 
ing'  but  meal,  bran,  etc.,  flavored  with  a 
little  resin  or  fenugreek 

Rascals  at  the  Races.— Wliat  a 


ing  geese  and  ducks  is  cruel.  The 
absurdity  of  this  fad  is  evident  if  we 
make  the  smallest  inquiry;  for,  as  already 
pointed  out,  the  persons  making  such 
statements  do  not  know  an  iota  about 
the  subject.  As  a  rule,  the  word  “pluck¬ 
ing”  is  a  misnomer.  The  birds  are  not 
plucked  ;  the  feathers  are  rubbed  off  by 
the  hand  or  a  piece  of  cloth ;  a  good 
plucker  takes  a  pride  in  her  or  his  per¬ 
formance,  all  the  feathers  being  rubbed 
off  the  body  of  the  bird  in  less  than  two 
minutes. 

The  editor  of  the  Gazette,  however, 
adds  : 

Skillful  pluckers,  who  know  what  they 
are  about,  will  take  only  feathers  that 
are  (or  will  soon  become)  loose ;  but  we 
can  assert  that  geese  picking  is  often  per¬ 
formed  in  a  most  barbarous  manner, 
leaving  the  birds  nearly  naked. 

Sheep  and  Snakes. — A  writer  in  the 
American  Sheep  Breeder  tells  this  story 
of  Montana : 

One  day  I  was  sitting  on  a  ledge  of 
rocks  overlooking  a  creek  bottom  where 
a  band  of  1,500  sheep  were  grazing.  I 
noticed  a  couple  of  sheep  walking  around 
in  a  circle  of  about  10  rods  in  circumfer¬ 
ence.  They  seemed  to  be  watching  some 
object  in  the  center  of  the  circle.  In  a 
few  minutes  more  sheep  came  and  joined 
the  first  two  in  their  march  around  the 
object  in  question.  After  a  little  while 
several  hundred  sheep  were  milling 
around  in  the  same  way,  and  as  they  kept 
it  up,  I  became  curious  to  know  what  it 
was  that  caused  this  queer  movement, 
and  I  crawled  down  over  the  rocks  and 
went  up  to  the  sheep.  Some  of  them 
were  looking  so  intently  upon  the  object 
in  the  center  of  the  circle  that  they  did 
not  notice  my  presence,  and  I  had  to  yell 
at  them  and  swing  my  arms  around  vig¬ 
orously  in  order  to  clear  a  passage 
through  them  to  the  vacant  space.  To 
my  surprise,  I  found  a  small  snake  coiled 
up  in  the  center  of  the  circle  with  its 
head  elevated  a  few  inches  off  the  ground 
and  moving  to  and  fro.  I  killed  the 
snake  and  thought  nothing  more  of  the 
circumstance  until  some  months  later, 
when  I  was  at  a  sheep  ranch  up  in  Mon¬ 
tana.  There  I  heard  an  old  sheep  herder 
say  that  there  was  no  danger  of  rattle¬ 
snakes  around  a  sheep  camp,  as  the  sheep 
soon  found  them  out  and  called  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  herder  to  their  presence 
by  milling  around  them  until  he  went 
and  killed  the  snakes.  In  this  way  it  did 
not  take  long  to  rid  a  range  of  rattlers. 

THE  BRITISH  EMBARGO  ON  AMERICAN 
CATTLE. 


CHEAP  FOOD  FOR  FARM  HORSES. 

My  experience  has  been  limited  to  the 
feeding  of  farm  horses.  Oats  are  no 
doubt  the  best  and  therefore  the  cheapest 
feed  for  horses  used  mainly  for  fast 
driving.  I  believe  that  they  are  the  most 
natural  feed  and  that  it  is  true  economy 
to  retain  them  as  the  foundation  of  the 
ration  for  all  horses.  For  farm  teams 
other  grains  can  be  used  in  part  without 
detriment  to  the  efficiency  of  the  horse 
and  at  less  cost  than  when  oats  form  the 
entire  grain  ration. 

Ground  oats,  corn  meal  and  bran  form 
an  excellent  feed  and  at  the  usual  prices 
considerable  saving  can  be  made  by 
using  this  mixture  in  place  of  clear  oats. 
A  good  and  cheap  ration  can  be  obtained 
by  raising  oats,  peas  and  barley  together 
and  grinding  and  mixing  them  with  an 
equal  bulk  of  bran.  About  25  per  cent 
more  pounds  of  mixed  grain  can  be  raised 
to  the  acre  than  of  oats  alone,  and  pound 
for  pound  the  mixture  is  of  equal  value 
with  oats  for  horses  and  better  for  all 
other  farm  stock.  Ground  and  mixed 
with  an  equal  bulk  of  bran,  it  has  been 
fed  with  good  results  to  horses,  colts, 
pigs  and  cows  in  milk.  While  feeding 
this  mixture  there  has  been  no  case  of 
indigestion  or  colic  among  colts  or  horses. 

Last  winter  colts  three  years  old, 
weighing  1,300  pounds  apiece,  were  win¬ 
tered  on  straw  and  five  pounds  of  the 
above  mixture  of  grain  and  bran  per  day 
for  each  colt  and  those  two  years  old  on 
a  proportionate  amount.  The  straw  was 
that  on  which  the  mixed  grain  grew  at 
the  rate  of  2,400  to  3,000  pounds  of  grain 
to  the  acre.  Horses  can  be  satisfactorily 
and  cheaply  wintered  in  this  way,  feed¬ 
ing  the  home-grown  straw  and  grain  and 
purchasing  bran  to  complete  the  ration. 
When  oats  have  been  relatively  high  in 
price  it  has  been  found  profitable  to 
separate  a  part  of  them  from  the  mixed 
grain,  sell  them  and  replace  with  corn 
meal  or  cotton-seed  meal  for  cows.  Also 
when  peas  bring  a  high  price  for  seed, 
they  are  cleaned  from  the  mixed  grain, 
sold,  and  corn  meal  substituted  in  the 
ration  for  horses.  c.  s.  rice. 

Lewis  County,  N.  Y. 


beautiful  business  this  horse  racing  is! 
Here  is  an  instance.  The  pacer  Grover  S. 
was  entered  in  a  race  here  the  other  day. 
He  was  by  far  the  best  horse  in  the  race 
and  had  every  chance  to  win— yet  for 
some  reason  the  betting  was  against  him. 
He  won  one  heat  and  then  the  race  was 
postponed.  On  the  next  day  this  hap¬ 
pened: 

The  first  heat  to-day  Grover  won, 
but  he  reeled  on  the  homestretch  in  a 
very  noticeable  manner.  The  betting 
before  the  fourth  heat  was  not  very 
heavy  ;  but  although  Grover  had  two 
heats,  and  really  nothing  to  beat  if  fine 
and  well,  the  field  was  six  and  seven 
against  five. 

The  gelding  scored  up  indifferently, 
but  getting  the  word  went  away  with  a 
rush.  Near  the  quarter  pole  he  stag¬ 
gered  for  about  20  yards,  and  then  fell 
against  the  outer  fence.  All  the  judges, 
one  of  whom  is  a  veterinarian,  and  about 
a  score  of  others  went  around  to  where 
the  horse  lay.  He  was  dead. 

“  What  have  you  done  to  your  horse?” 
asked  Mr.  Wenderoth. 

Nothing,”  said  his  rubber,  and 
“  Nothing,”  echoed  Lyman. 

Stooping  down  to  look  at  some  blood 
on  Grover’s  mouth,  caused  by  the  fall, 
Dr.  Marshall  said: 

“  This  horse  is  poisoned.” 

Examination  proved  that  the  horse  had 
been  poisoned  by  his  owner  who  had 
been  betting  against  him  at  big  odds  and 
killed  him  in  order  to  win. 

Forty  years  ago  all  through  Ireland 
the  growing  of  live  geese  and  duck 
feathers  was  a  great  industry.  The  birds 
gave  three  different  products  for  sale — 
eggs,  feathers  and  meat,  and  gave  the 
pig  a  close  run  as  “rent  payers.”  The 
practice  was  denounced  as  cruel  and  the 
raising  of  birds  for  their  “  plucks  ”  was 
ruined.  A  writer  in  the  Dublin  Farmers’ 
Gazette  advocates  feather  farming-  as  a 
means  of  relief  to  small  farmers.  He 
says : 

This  fowl  industry  has  altogether  been 
ruined  by  the  ridiculous  fad  that  pluck- 


Lver  since  the  outbreak  of  contagious 
pleuro-pneumonia  was  generally  acknow¬ 
ledged  in  this  country— in  1878— the 
L  nited  Kingdom  has  placed  restrictions 
on  the  importations  of  American  live  cat¬ 
tle,  by  requiring  that  none  should  go  be¬ 
yond  designated  stockyards  at  certain 
specified  ports  of  entry,  and  that  all 
should  be  slaughtered  there  within  10 
days  after  landing.  This  has  been  a  sore 
grievance  among  our  cattle  owners  and 
shippers.  It  prevented  the  sale  of  “  store  ” 
stock,  to  be  fattened  at  leisure  on  Eng¬ 
lish  pastures  after  debarkation,  and  it 
also  prevented  the  thorough  recupera¬ 
tion  of  the  animals  after  a  rough  voyage, 
nor  could  the  amount  of  flesh  they  often 
lost  on  the  passage  be  put  on  again  in  the 
few  days  before  their  death.  Thus  it  not 
only  curtailed  the  trade,  but  decreased 
the  price  of  those  landed  by  an  estimated 
average  of  somewhat  over  $10  per  head. 
As  the  same  restrictions,  however,  were 
placed  upon  cattle  from  other  countries 
which  were  scheduled  as  infected  with 
the  disease,  no  just  complaints  of  par¬ 
tiality  could  be  raised  by  us.  When,  how¬ 
ever,  it  was  proclaimed  that  the  plague 
had  been  stamped  out  in  any  infected 
country,  the  embargo  has  always  been 
raised  after  due  time  and  investigation, 
and  cattle  from  that  country  have  always 
had  free  admission  into  the  British  Isles. 

After  the  recent  proclamation  of  Sec¬ 
retary  Rusk  declaring  that  contagious 
pleuro-pneumonia  had  been  eradicated 
from  among  American  herds,  our  cattle 
owners  had  every  reason,  therefore,  to 
expect  the  speedy  removal  of  the  embargo 
against  their  stock,  and  even  if  the  re¬ 
cent  alleged  case  of  the  disease  among 
American  cattle  at  Deptford,  should  turn 
out  genuine,  too  much  importance  should 
not  be  attached  to  it.  The  British  Gov¬ 
ernment  has,  of  course,  an  undoubted 
right  to  exclude  all  foreign  cattle,  sound 
as  well  as  diseased,  but  while  on  friendly 
terms  with  this  country  she  has  no  right 
to  discriminate  against  us  in  this  or  any 
other  matter  on  any  flimsy  pretext. 
Such  discrimination  would  compel  our 
Government  to  ask  for  a  satisfactory  ex¬ 
planation,  and  in  case  of  refusal  of  re¬ 
dress,  to  adopt  a  retaliatory  policy. 
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LINSEED  OIL  MEAL 

Please  do  not  forget  that  our  OIL  MEAL  is 

THE  BEST  FEED 

obtainable  for 

COWS,  BEEF  CATTLE,  HOGS  and  HORSES. 

Market  price  must  soon  advance,  and  we  advise 
your  taking  in  your  winter’s  supply  now. 


Please  write  us  for  quotations  and  other  particulars 

DETROIT  LINSEED  OIL  WORKS, 

DETROIT.  xMiCHlUAJI. 


SHROPSHIRES  FOR  SALE. 

Ihlrty  Rams  and  Ram  Lambs;  all  registered 
JAS.  M.  COLEGROVE,  Box  1148,  Corry,  Pa. 


i  ne 

Sent  on  Trial 


ONLY 


oest  poultry  Paper,  ' 

Six  Months  l'or 


15 


CENTS. 


If  you  mention  where  you  saw  this  advertisement. 
{■  arm- Poultry  is  the  name  of  our  paper.  It  teaches 
how  to  make  money  with  a  few  hens.  Sample  copy 
sent  free.  I.  S.  .JOHNSON  CO.  Boston  Mass. 


Feeding  Animals. 

This  is  a  practical  work  of  560  pages,  by  Professor 
E.  W.  STEWART,  upon  the  science  of  feeding  In  all 
Its  details,  giving  practical  rations  for  all  farm  ani¬ 
mals.  Its  accuracy  is  proved  by  Its  adoption  as  a  text 
book  in  nearly  all  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experi¬ 
ment  Stations  in  America.  It  will  pay  anybody  hav¬ 
ing  a  horse  or  a  cow,  or  who  feeds  a  few  pigs  or 
sheep  to  buy  and  study  it  carefully.  Price,  igg.OO. 
Address  THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 
Times  Building,  New  York. 


WATERING  DEVICE 

for  LIVE  STOCK  in  STABLES.  Send  for  clrcu- 
market  on*y  practical  and  economical  one  In  me 

©.  E.  BUCKLEY  A  CO.,  Dover  Plains,  N.Y. 


LEVI  P.  MORTON’S 

ELLERSLIE  GUERNSEYS 

Largest  Guernsey  Herd  in  the  World. 

Cows  Rive 
6,000  to  11,000 
pounds  milk 
per  year  with- 
o  u  t  forcing. 

Milk  from 
fresh  cows, 
to  7  per  cent 
fat. 

BULLS  ONLY 
FOR  SALE. 

H.  M.  COTTRELL,  Supt.,  Rhinecliir,  N.  Y. 


High-Class  Jersey  Cattle. 

SUPERIOR  REGISTERED  A.  J.  C.  C. 

STOCK  ONLY. 

The  dam  of  one  of  our  SERVICE  BULLS  tested 
officially  30  pounds  2!4  ounces  butter  in  seven  days, 
and  gave  1891  pounds  of  milk  in  31  days.  For  another 
bull.sire  of  19  great  butter  cows,  we  refused  15,000 
In  general  no  animal  for  less  than  $200;  occasionally 
a  bull-calf  for  $100,  when  marked  with  white,  which 
Is  not  so  fashionable.  Inferior  ones  we  knock  in 
the  head.  No  catalogue  of  Jerseys.  Write  for 
what  you  want. 

MILLER  A  SIBLEY, 
Franklin,  Venango  County,  Pa. 
Mention  this  paper. 


Mor  Incubator. 


New  Model. 
FIRST  PREMIUM 
this  fall  at  Montreal 
Canada  Exposition 
Syracuse  and  Elmira 
N.  Y.  groat  Fairs. 

THE  MOST  SUC¬ 
CESSFUL  machine 
ever  sold.  Send  stamy 
for  catalogue  before 
buying.  It  will  be  foi 
your  interest.  DON’T  FAIL.  Address 
A.  E.  WILLIAMS,  Lock  Box  698,  Bristol,  Conn 


“MORE  TESTIMONIALS” 


for  same  number  of  machines 
sold  than  any  other  hatcher 
MADE.  60  in  successful  oper¬ 
ation  at  Decatur,  Illinois.  228 
chicks  hatched  at  one  time 
with  a  200  egg  capacity  Reli¬ 
able  Incubator.  Send  4c. 
in  stamps  for  new  illustrated 
catalogue.  Address, 


Sellable  Incubator  &  Brooder  Co.  .Quincy,  III. 


Incubators  and  Brooders. 

Prices  reduced.  Circulars  free.  Address  PINELAND 
INCUBATOR  &  BROODER  CO.,  Jamesburg,  N.  J. 


eoo size  An  InmNUiULc  HATCHED 


BUCKEYE  INCUBATOR  CO 


will  make  your  Poultrj 
Pay  100  per  cent,  more  01 
investment  than  nnj 
er  farm  product.  Sene 
:ents  in  .stamps  for  No. 
vs»>Jilogue  and  Treatise  to 

SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO, 


FOR  SALE. 

One  %  grade  Pereheron  Horse,  extra  heavy,  live 
years  old,  sound,  kind  and  gentle,  Price  $250,  F  O 
B.  Asheville,  N.  C.  E.  D.  HEINEMANN. 

Asheville.  N.  C. 


l~i  |~1  n  K*  Oxford  Down  and  Shrop¬ 
shire  Sheep  and  Lambs  of 

superior  breeding.  We  are  booking  orders  now  for 
lambs  of  the  above  breeds,  We  also  have  a  choice 
lot  of  yearlings  and  two-year-olds  to  offer.  Write 
once  forprices  and  particulars. 

W  .ATLHE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  PH  I  LA.,  PA. 


HIGH-CLASS  SHROPSHIRES! 

Our  second  Importation  for  1892  Includes  30  Bowen- 
Jones  and  Minton  yearling  rams,  now  weighing  220 
pounds  or  more,  to  shear  15  to  17  pounds.  Also  95 
beautiful  yearling  ewes.  Send  for  catalogue. 

THE  WILLOWS,  Paw  Paw,  Mlcb. 
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Dame  Nature,  like  some  simple  maid, 

Grows  modest  in  the  autumn  air, 

For  aren't  the  leaves  all  turning  red 
Because  the  limbs  are  getting  bare? 

— New  York  Herald. 

The  man  with  plenty  of  fat  mortgages 
lives  on  the  lien  of  the  land. — Dallas 
News. 

A  husband  should  always  make  his 
wife  an  allowance.  Every  wife,  you 
know,  has  to  make  allowances  for  the 
husband. — Boston  Qloibe. 

“  Do  you  have  natural  gas  here?”  said 
the  stranger  in  Washington.  “  No,” 
was  the  reply.  “Congress  isn’t  in  ses¬ 
sion  now.” — Washington  Star. 

Not  Surprising. — Forrester:  “How 


MAKE  HENS  WARM 


THEY  WILL  LAY  MORE  EGGS 


Cover  your  Poultry  Houses,  Top  and  Sides  and  Sheath  Inside  (preventing  vermin)  with 


They  cost  very  much  less  than  Shingles,  absolutely  WATER-PROOF,  FROST¬ 
PROOF  and  AIR-TIGHT.  Any  one  can  put  them  on.  They  Will  Save  You  Money. 

Cover  and  Sheath  Your  Barn,  all  of  Your  Outbuildings.  Protect  Your  Green- 
Houses  and  Hot  Beds.  Sheath  Your  Houses,  etc.  The  Best  Thing  Made,  and  is 
Low  Cost.  Send  us  your  address,  and  we  will  senuvyou,  FREE,  Samples  and  full  directions. 


East  Walpole,  Mass 

FOll  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS. 


F.  W.  BIRD  &  SON 


SOLE  MA  NUFA  CTUR ERS. 


time  does  fly.”  Lancaster ;  “I  don’t 
blame  it.  Think  how  many  people  there 
are  trying  to  kill  it.” — Brooklyn  Life. 

“Willie  Wilkins  is  a  generous  little 
soul,”  said  Tommy  Tompkins’s  mother. 
“  He  had  only  a  light  attack  of  measles, 
but  he  gave  it  to  every  one  of  my  four 
children.  ” — Life. 

Buggins  says  he  is  sure  the  Coal  Trust 
has  not  reached  Binghamton.  He  has 
been  around  to  all  the  coal  offices,  and 
they  demand  cash  on  delivery. — Bing¬ 
hamton  Republican. 

One  Essential  Lacking  :  “He  will 
never  make  a  temperance  lecturer.” 
“  Why  not  ?”  “  He  takes  no  pride  in 

telling  what  a  low-down  drunkard  he 
used  to  be.” — Cape  Cod  Item. 

Gkos  Binet  is  the  most  ignorant  of 
men.  Entering  a  bookseller’s  shop,  he 
said  :  “I  want  a  nice  book — something 
in  the  historical  line.”  “  Would  you  like 
the  ‘Last  Days  of  Pompeii?’”  “What 
did  he  die  of  ?”  “An  eruption,  I  believe.” 
— Petit  Affiches  de  Lyon. 

Cruelty  to  Children. — “What  was 
Helen  crying  about,  Polly?”  asked 
Polly’s  mamma,  as  the  Httle  one  came  in 
from  the  play-ground.  “  She  dug  a 
great  hole  in  the  garden  and  her  mamma 
wouldn’t  let  her  take  it  in  the  house 
with  her.” — Harpers'  Young  People. 
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“THE  OLD  BRICK.” 


HOW  A  LONG  ISLAND  WOMAN  FARMS. 

Guernseys,  Trotters  and  Berkshires. 

[EDITORIAL  CORRESPONDENCE.] 

“The  Old  Brick,”  as  it  is  familiarly  known  in  its 
neighborhood,  and  as  it  is  beginning  to  be  known  all 
over  the  United  States,  is  a  pleasant  place  to  visit.  It 
is  the  home  of  Mrs.  S.  P.  Taber  Willetts,  a  lady  who 
occupies  a  very  prominent  position  to-day  among  the 
successful  breeders  of  the  country.  The  place  com¬ 
prises  about  500  acres  and  is  situated  just  outside  the 
village  of  Roslyn  on  Long  Island.  It  is  a  most  valu¬ 
able  piece  of  property,  viewed  from  any  standpoint. 
The  soil  is  a  retentive  loam,  not  too  heavy,  easily  cul¬ 
tivated,  almost  free  from  stones  and  rolling  enough  to 
be  attractive.  One  could  hardly  find  a  more  desirable 
place  in  a  week’s  journey  up  or  down  the  country. 
“  The  Old  Brick  ”  is  a  name  the  place  lias  had  for  gen¬ 
erations.  The  house  is 
of  brick  and  was  one  of 
the  6rst,  if  not  the  first 
on  Long  Island.  In  the 
■early  days,  when  there 
were  no  railways,  the 
venders  of  shell  and 
■other  fish  from  the  south 
side,  when  asked  how 
far  they  were  going  with 
’their  load,  gauged  the 
distance  by  this  well- 
known  landmark — just 
this  side  or  the  other,  or 
within  a  certain  distance 
of  “the  Old  Brick”  until 
the  name  became  com¬ 
mon  property,  known  to 
all  the  residents  of  Long 
Island. 

It  is  a  most  comfort¬ 
able,  liome-like  place. 

With  no  special  at¬ 
tempts  at  architectural 
ornamentation  or  dis¬ 
play,  both  the  outside 
and  in  impress  the  visitor 
with  the  idea  of  solid 
comfort.  There  is  an 
air  of  comfort  and  com¬ 
placency  about  every 
chair  in  the  library  and 
if  Mrs.  Willetts’s  favor¬ 
ite,  a  great  St.  Bernard, 

Suldan,  after  looking 
you  over,  is  graciously 
pleased  to  wag  out  a 
welcome  with  his  pond¬ 
erous  tail,  you  feel  at 
home  and  comfortable  at  once.  The  grounds  are  large 
and  pleasant,  shady,  but  not  too  shady,  the  sunshine 
being  wanted  as  well  as  the  shade.  Such  were  the  im¬ 
pressions  a  representative  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
received  on  the  occasion  of  a  recent  visit. 

How  a  Woman  Won  Success. 

Mrs.  Willetts  is  a  remarkable  woman,  though  it  is 
likely  that  the  statement  will  surprise  her  more 
than  it  will  any  one  else.  She  is  a  very  quiet,  unas¬ 
suming  lady,  but  she  knows  her  own  mind  perfectly _ 

there  is  no  such  thing  as  vacillation  in  her  make-up. 
She  is  studious  and  retiring  naturally,  but  genial  and 
pleasant  in  her  home,  and  is,  withal,  a  rather  brilliant 
conversationalist,  especially  on  themes  in  which  she  is 
specially  interested.  She  is  also  a  shrewd  business 
woman,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word,  as  is  evidenced 
in  her  answer  to  the  questions  of  The  Rural  : 

,l  Would  you  object  to  some  personal  allusions  in 
The  Rural?” 


“Oh  no,”  said  she.  “I  will  endure  the  notoriety 
for  the  sake  of  the  advertising.” 

“  How  long  is  it  since  you  began  the  breeding  of 
Guernseys  ?  ”  said  The  Rural. 

“  Some  seven  years  ago.  I  began  breeding  Black 
Berkshire  swine  about  the  same  time.  Before  that, 
we  had  a  dairy  farm,  and  sent  our  milk  to  New  York. 
That  was  not  at  all  a  remunerative  business.  I  did 
not  have  anything  to  say  about  the  price  of  my  milk, 
and  between  the  milkmen  and  railroads,  there  was 
not  much  left  for  the  farmer.” 

“  Are  you  pleased  with  the  business  ?  ” 

“Oh  yes.  It  is  very  fascinating  if  one  goes  at  it 
aright.  Several  things  are  necessary  outside  of  means 
for  the  work.  One  must  have  a  definite  aim  to  begin 
with,  have  the  matter  all  thought  out,  and  know  just 
exactly  what  he  wishes  to  accomplish.  Ways  and 
means  come  next,  how  best  to  reach  the  desired  end. 
These  points  settled,  one  must  then  go  ahead  with  all 


the  energy  he  possesses.  He  must  expect  to  be  laughed 
at  and  reviled — that  of  course.  I  had  all  that  to  con¬ 
tend  with  in  a  marked  degree.  I  was  not  even  ‘damned 
with  faint  praise  ;  ’  nothing  so  consoling  as  praise  in 
any  shape,  however  modified,  was  vouchsafed  me.  But 
I  knew  what  I  wanted,  I  believed  in  my  theories,  and, 
I  am  glad  to  say  I  have  been  fairly  successful.  Suc¬ 
cess  really  never  comes  in  any  other  way.” 

How  did  you  come  to  add  horse-breeding  to  your 
business  ?” 

Well,  we  had  the  facilities — room,  forage,  etc., 
and  it  would  add  but  little  to  our  expenses,  so  we 
went  at  it  ” 

Selecting-  a  Head  Horse, 

“How  did  you  come  to  select  ‘Young  Highland  Grey’ 
for  the  head  of  your  stud  ?  ” 

“That  is  rather  a  long  story.  I  had  but  little  knowl¬ 
edge  of  horses  to  begin  with,  but  I  decided  1  wanted  to 
breed  ‘  standard  bred  ’  trotters  and  to  breed  them  of 
good  size.  If  any  of  them  made-  phenomenal  records 


as  trotters — well  and  good.  I  would  sell  them  at 
prices  befitting  a  phenomenon.  If  the  reverse,  they 
would  at  least  make  good  road  horses,  and  such  ani¬ 
mals  are  always  salable  at  fair  prices.  With  this  idea 
in  my  head,  I  began  to  study  up  the  Standard,  in  search 
of  a  stallion  which  should  come  nearest  to  my  ideal. 
He  must  be  able  to  show  a  promising  gait  himself,  but 
in  addition  to  this,  both  ancestry  and  descendants 
must  have  something  to  their  credit  in  the  line  I 
wanted.  I  his  took  some  time,  but  I  finally  made  up 
my  mind  that  Young  Highland  Grey  9310,  was  the 
horse  I  wanted.  I  had  never  seen  him,  but  his  pedi¬ 
gree  was  what  I  wanted  and  some  of  his  get  were 
very  fast.  So  I  sent  an  agent  up  in  Vermont,  who 
bought  the  horse  for  me,  and  he  has  been  here  since, 
a  period  of  five  years.”  (A  picture  of  the  horse  is 
shown  at  Fig.  281. — Eds.) 

“  Did  he  fulfill  your  expectations  ?  ” 

“  You  shall  hear.  When  he  first  became  a  part  of 

‘  The  Old  Brick,’  I  was 
the  recipient  of  much 
sarcastic  advice.  ‘  D  o 
you  expect  to  raise  trot¬ 
ters  from  that  stock  ?  ’ 
was  often  asked  me  and 
I  pocketed  many  a  covert 
fling  at  my  purchase. 
Jeers,  however,  did  not 
in  any  way  convince  me 
that  I  had  made  a  mis¬ 
take  and  I  went  on  the 
even  tenor  of  my  way. 
Soon  after  this,  I  wrote 
to  a  friend  in  Dutchess 
County,  telling  him  that 
I  wanted  a  couple  of 
mares,  and  specifying 
many  points  which  they 
must  possess,  both  in 
blood  and  in  physical 
traits.  Very  fortunately 
for  me,  he  found  two 
splendid  brood  mares, 
bough  t  them  for  me  and 
I  have  them  now.  Now 
as  to  results:  Highland 
Lassie,  two  years  past, 
holds  the  record  on  Long 
Island  for  2:30  as  a  two- 
year-old,  and  Highland 
Girl,  another  of  Young 
Highland  Grey’s  colts, 
is  even  more  prornis- 
ing.” 

“  Then  you  think  you 
did  not  make  a  mistake 
— that  you  laid  your 
foundations  wisely  ?  ” 

I  am  as  sure  of  it  as  one  can  well  be  ;  results  justify 
me  in  the  opinion.” 

“  How  many  head  of  horses  have  you  on  the  place  ?  ” 

“  Between  (50  and  70;  not  all  our  own,  some  of  them 
are  boarders.” 

The  Cows  and  Their  Care. 

“How  many  head  of  Guernseys  ?  ” 

“Counting  young  and  old,  about  70,  though  this 
number  varies  by  reason  of  sales  and  additions.  Comus 
and  Statellite  are  at  their  head.  Shall  we  take  a  walk 
about  the  stables  and  dairy  ?  ” 

Acquiescing,  we  were  soon  strolling  about  the 
grounds,  where  we  were  joined  by  Mr.  Doncourt,  the 
manager  of  the  farm.  Mrs.  Willetts  is  fortunate  in 
securing  the  services  of  so  competent  a  gentleman, 
who  combines  with  the  special  knowledge  needed  for 
the  place  an  enthusiasm  and  natural  taste  for  it, 
which  make  him  all  the  more  valuable.  The  dairy 
house  is  a  neatly  constructed  and  conveniently  ar* 
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ranged  building,  between  the  residence  and  the  stables 
where  the  milking  is  done. 

“  Tell  cur  readers  as  to  your  methods  in  the  dairy,” 
said  The  Rural. 

“  The  milk  is  set  in  Cooley  creamers  as  soon  as 
strained.  After  setting  12  hours,  we  draw  it.  The 
morning  and  evening  creams  are  well  stirred  together 
and  set  in  a  warm  room,  of  a  temperature  of  about  70,  to 
ripen.  When  sufficiently  ripe,  it  is  churned  in  a  Davis 
Swing  Churn,  which  I  like  best  of  all.  When  the  but¬ 
ter  is  nicely  granulated,  I  draw  off  the  milk  and  rinse 
the  butter  twice  in  weak  brine.  It  is  then  put  on  the 
Blanchard  Butter  Worker,  and  I  like  that  the  best  of 
any  I  have  seen.  As  a  rule,  I  use  half  an  ounce  of  salt 
to  the  pound  of  butter,  sometimes  more,  if  the  cus¬ 
tomers  prefer  it,  sometimes  less.  The  butter  is 
put  up  in  prints,  is  all  sold  to  private  parties  and  at 
the  uniform  price  of  50  cents  per  pound  the  year 
around.” 

We  next  went  into  the  stables  where  the  dairy  cows 
were  being  milked.  Instead  of  the  usual  drop  or  gutter 
behind  the  cows,  there  is  a  deep  and  roomy  trench, 
made  perfectly  water-tight.  Over  this  is  a  grating  of 
iron,  and  through  this  the  droppings  go  to  the  trench, 
in  which  absorbents  of  various  kinds  are  kept  for 
utilizing  the  liquids.  The  manger  is  cut  low,  so  that 
the  cow  can  lie  down  comfortably  with  her  head  over 
it.  This  she  does,  lying  on  the  bedding  and  avoiding 
the  grate. 

Keep  the  Cow  from  her  Drink. 

Between  each  two  cows  is  the  Buckley  Watering 
Device,  which,  with  the  improvement  they  have  added, 
they  consider  an  indispensable  feature  of  every  good 
stable.  This  improvement  is  a  board  cover,  with 
simple  leather  hinges.  It  projects  over  the  edges  of 
the  basin  and  when  a  cow  wishes  to  drink,  she  raises 
the  lid  with  her  nose  and  drinks.  As  soon  as  she  re¬ 
moves  her  nose,  the  lid  drops  back  over  the  basin — it 
will  not  remain  open.  The  cows  learn  to  use  it  in  a 
single  day.  Standing  in  the  stables  one  hears  the 
clatter  of  the  lids  falling  so  often  that  we  realize  as 
never  before,  how  often  cows  will  drink  when  oppor¬ 
tunity  is  given  them. 

“  What  is  the  advantage  of  this  cover  over  the  drink¬ 
ing  bowl  ?”  we  queried  of  Mr.  Doncourt 

“That  is  r.eally  a  very  valuable  addition.  Without 
it  the  water  becomes  foul.  The  cattle  drink  and 
fling  bran  or  meal  from  their  mouths,  also  bits  of  hay 
and  ensilage  into  an  open  bowl.  This,  in  two  or  three 
days,  ferments  and  sours,  and  it  will  get  so  sour  some¬ 
times  that  the  cattle  will  not  drink  the  water.” 

“Why  not  use  the  common  metal  hinges  instead 
of  leather.  ?  ” 

“  Because  they  get  wet  and  rust,  and  when  the  cows 
crowd  up  the  lid  it  adheres  and  will  not  drop.  The 
leather  doesn’t  rust. 

How  long  have  you  fed  ensilage  ?”  we  queried  of 
Mrs.  Willetts. 

“  It  is  now  four  years  and  we  like  it  very  much,  and 
the  cows  are  of  the  same  opinion.  It  keeps  them  in 
the  best  of  health,  is  much  more  palatable  for  them 
and  it  makes  a  better  flavored  butter  than  can  be 
made  with  dry  forage.  Our  cows  do  better  on  it  than 
with  any  other  food.” 

“How  many  acres  of  corn  do  you  plant  for  ensilage?” 

“  About  15  acres.  Of  these  three  are  fed  up  while 
green  ;  the  remaining  12  go  into  the  silo.” 

“  What  grain  foods  do  you  use  ?” 

“  For  our  dairy,  mainly  bran  and  oil  meal.  For  our 
•alves,  we  prefer  barley.  In  our  experience,  it  is  the 
best  of  all.  We  grind  the  barley,  cook  it  and  mix  it 
with  skimmed  milk  and  a  little  oil  meal.  The  hot 
barley  mush  is  put  into  the  milk,  and  it  warms  the 
milk  to  just  the  desired  temperature  for  the  calves. 
They  are  very  fond  of  it  and  we  seldom  or  never  have 
any  trouble  with  scours  and  kindred  difficulties  among 
them.  In  figuring  on  grain  food  for  the  dairy,  one 
needs  to  take  into  consideration  the  large  amount 
they  get  in  their  ration  of  ensilage.  Almost  every 
stalk  of  corn  lias  on  it  an  ear  and  sometimes  it  has 
two.  This  is  really  a  very  important  factor  in  the 
grain  ration,  as  you  will  see  if  you  figure  up  the 
number  of  bushels  of  corn  you  have  in  each  ton  of 
ensilage.” 

“  How  many  men  do  you  employ  on  the  place  ?  ” 

“About  15.  Most  of  them  are  Poles  and  we  find 
them  very  good  help.” 

“The  Old  Brick”  has  such  a  good  reputation,  and  is 
becoming  so  widely  known  that  there  seems  to  be  no 
trouble  in  selling  the  stock  there  bred.  The  Guernseys 
go  about  as  fast  as  they  are  of  suitable  age  and  the 
Berkshire  pigs  migrate  early  in  life.  We  have  not 
space  to  say  all  the  good  things  which  might  be  truth¬ 
fully  said  of  the  fine  stock  on  this  fine  farm.  Visitors 
are  welcomed,  and  to  those  of  our  readers  who  are  con¬ 
noisseurs  in  fine  blooded  cattle  and  horses,  or  swine, 
we  can  safely  say  that  a  visit  to  “The  Old  Brick” 
will  amply  repay  them  for  their  trouble.  E.  G.  F. 


DOUBLE  FARM  HOUSE. 

The  majority  of  dwelling  houses  now  in  course  of 
construction  in  the  smaller  cities  for  rental  are  double. 
They  do  not  cost  twice  as  much  as  single  houses,  while 
they  are  warmer  and  nicer  for  small  families.  Houses 
on  farms  are  not  built  “To  Let  ;  ”  but  many  farmers 
near  or  past  middle  life  build  new  houses  as  though 
they  expected  to  live  and  keep  their  children  about 
them  forever.  On  farms  of  from  75  to  100  acres  there 
are  but  few  dwellings  that  do  not  contain  sufficient 
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Double  Farm  House.  Fig.  282. 


room  for  two  small  families,  which  they  usually  hold 
at  some  period,  with  more  or  less  inconvenience  to  both 
parties. 

With  but  few  exceptions,  the  time  must  come  to  every 
farmer  when  he  will  find  himself  alone  and  old  age  at 
hand,  and  then  a  second  house  must  be  built,  or  the 
proverbial  parlor  bed-room  must  be  made  to  do  ser¬ 
vice  as  a  kitchen,  and  other  changes  must  be  made 
tending  to  spoil  the  house  as  a  single  dwelling,  and 
make  it  an  inconvenient  botch  as  a  double  house.  The 
plan  shown  at  Fig.  282  is  sufficiently  simple  to  explain 
itself,  and  represents  not  a  bit  too  much  room  for  a 
farmer’s  family  of  average  size,  while  all  the  rooms 
needed  for  two  small  families  are  well  arranged  and 
entirely  distinct  from  each  other. 

As  a  single  house,  the  two  front  rooms  constitute  a 
parlor  and  living-room,  with  a  choice  of  dining-room 
and  kitchen ;  the  second  dining-room  serves  as  a 
sleeping-room,  and  the  second  kitchen  would  be  ap¬ 
preciated  as  a  wash-room,  a  cool  place  in  summer  for 
ironing,  etc.,  and  a  general  store-room  during  cold 
weather,  saving  many  steps  down  cellar.  If  the  dimen¬ 
sions  are  generous,  this  plan  will  give  to  each  side 
three  good  sleeping  rooms  on  the  second  floor,  with  a 
closet  for  each,  and  a  room  at  the  head  of  the  stairs 
for  a  bath-room.  mkdora  CORBETT. 

CHUTE  FOR  A  SILO. 

Some  years  ago  J.  M.  Drew  sent  us  a  picture  of  his 
device  for  getting  ensilage  out  of  the  silo  in  handy 
shape  for  feeding.  We  now  reproduce  the  picture  at 
Fig.  283.  It  will  be  handy  for  those  who  feed  ensilage 
from  a  wheeled  cart.  The  chute  is  2%  feet  square  and 
is  made  as  shown  in  the  picture.  The  floor,  a,  is  about 
three  feet  above  the  stable  floor  and  is  supported  by 
legs  b  b.  The  feeding-cart  is  backed  under  the  chute 
as  shown,  while  the  ensilage  is  being  thrown  down. 


Enough  is  thrown  down  at  one  time  for  two  feedings. 
When  the  cart  is  filled  it  is  backed  along  past  the 
cows,  the  ensilage  being  thrown  to  them  with  a  scoop 
shovel.  The  end  of  the  cart  is  left  open,  except  a 
small  board  c.  The  grain  bin  is  at  the  opposite  end  of 
the  feeding  alley  from  the  silo  so  that  the  grain  can  be 
fed  out  on  the  return  trip.  Some  farmers  do  not  like 
a  cart  for  feeding.  Those  who  do  will  find  this  a  con¬ 
venient  way  to  empty  the  silo. 


WHAT  MEDICINE  FOR  FARMERS’  ILLS. 

T.  B.  Terry  :  “Drainage,  tillage,  clover,  manure¬ 
saving  ;  this  is  the  grand  four-horse  team  that  will 
pull  any  farmer  out  of  the  quicksands  of  debt,  if  he 
will  make  use  of  it.  The  farmer  working  this  team 
will  need  no  special  legislation  or  two  per  cent  loans. 
With  this  four-horse  team  it  was  not  difficult  to  raise 
25  to  30  bushels  of  wheat  and  150  to  200  bushels  of 
potatoes  per  acre.” 

The  above  appeared  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  a  recent  d  >te 
and  the  words  are  those  of  T.  B.  Terry,  a  man  who 
stands  without  a  peer  to-day  as  an  agricultural  writer 
and  one  to  whom  I  am  greatly  indebted  for  many  kind 
suggestions.  I  used  to  believe  with  him  that  the  more 
a  farmer  produced  the  more  prosperous  he  would  be 
and  his  constant  advice  is  to  “  farm  better  and  grow 
more.” 

Now  let  us  suppose  a  case  :  we  will  say  that  every 
wheat  and  potato  grower  reads  these  words  of  Terry, 
makes  a  mighty  resolve  that  he  will  do  likewise,  and 
does  so.  The  average  yield  of  wheat  in  America  next 
year  will  then  be  25  bushels  per  acre  instead  of  13  as 
at  present,  and  that  of  potatoes  200  bushels  per  acre 
instead  of  70.  Now  as  to  the  results  :  a  little  logical 
reasoning  will  show  that  the  more  we  produce  as  a 
country  the  poorer  we  are  without  favorable  legisla¬ 
tion.  According  to  the  October  crop  report,  the  wljyat 
crop  for  the  year  amounts  to  about  500,000,000  bushels, 
a  yield  of  12  %  to  13  bushels  on  40,000,000  acres.  The 
average  price  to  the  farmer  in  the  United  States 
to-day  is  not  quite  60  cents  per  bushel.  This  gives  him 
on  an  average  $7  80  per  acre,  at  which  price  there  is 
not  one  cent  of  profit.  Now  next  year  we  follow 
Terry’s  advise  and  get  25  bushels  per  acre  on  40,000,000 
acres,  which  foots  up  the  enormous  amount  of  1,000,- 
000,000  bushels.  We  have  the  same  demand  and  double 
the  supply  ;  that  means  under  present  conditions  less 
than  30  cenls  per  bushel  to  the  farmer  or  §7.50  per 
acre.  He  has  farmed  better,  has  raised  twice  the  crop 
and  yet  sells  it  for  30  cents  an  acre  less  than  the  crop 
of  1892.  ' 

Now  as  to  potatoes :  the  average  crop  is  70  bushels 
per  acre  and  the  price  to  the  farmer  is  40  cents  per 
bushel.  Next  year  we  raise  200  bushels  per  acre  or 
nearly  three  times  the  average  crop.  There  will  be 
the  same  demand,  but  three  times  the  supply,  which 
means  one-third  the  price  or  13%  cents  per  bushel, 
while  every  farmer  who  has  made  a  close  calculation 
knows  that  it  costs  from  15  to  25  cents  to  grow  a 
bushel  of  potatoes.  Not  much  money  in  the  business 
at  13%  cents;  is  there?  and  not  even  the  much  vaunted 
tariff  of  25  cents  per  bushel  would  help  matters. 

What  is  true  of  the  results  of  increased  production 
in  these  two  crops  is  equally  true  of  oats,  barley,  corn, 
hay  and  other  crops.  Since  1860  this  country  has 
made  more  money,  increased  in  wealth  faster,  dev¬ 
eloped  its  resources  more  rapidly  than  has  any  other 
country  since  the  dawn  of  history.  The  men  who 
have  created  this  wealth  are  the  laboring  men— the 
farmer  on  his  farm,  the  mechanic  in  the  mill,  the 
blacksmith  at  the  anvil,  the  carpenter  at  the  bench 
and  the  women  and  children  in  thousands  of  factories. 
These  by  their  unceasing  toil  have  created  this  wealth. 
How  much  of  it  have  they  now  ?  The  best  authori¬ 
ties  tell  us  that  about  30,000  men  own  three-fifths  of 
the  wealth  of  the  country.  While  manufacturers, 
speculators,  railroad  operators,  trusts  and  corpora¬ 
tions  have  waxed  rich  under  the  laws  of  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century,  agriculture  has  languised  until 
to-day  it  is  a  most  unprofitable  pursuit  and  greater 
production  is  not  the  means  to  put  it  in  its  true  place 
among  the  industries  of  the  land.  Right  here  in 
western  New  York  where  more  is  produced  on  a  given 
area  than  in  any  other  portion  of  the  United  States, 
farming  is  as  a  rule  a  most  unsatisfactory  business. 
Four-fifths  of  our  farms  are  mortgaged  and  our  farmers 
are  working  longer  hours  for  less  pay  than  any  other 
class.  In  “  Darkest  England,”  in  the  “  Whitechapel  ” 
district,  bakers  work  90  hours  a  week  for  §3.90  and 
board,  and  in  western  New  York,  the  “garden”  of 
the  Empire  State,  are  scores  of  farmers  working  for 
their  board  and  clothes,  and  poor  clothes  at  that. 

From  this  statement,  some  may  call  me  a  “calamity 
howler,”  and  I  am  one,  so  are  many  prominent  Re¬ 
publicans  and  Democrats.  A  Republican  Assembly- 
man  from  a  neighboring  county  told  me  his  county 
was  mortgaged  for  more  than  it  would  sell  for  “under 
the  hammer.”  An  ex-County  Judge,  of  Monroe  County, 
the  second  county  in  point  of  value  of  its  agricultural 
products  in  the  United  States,  a  Democrat,  said  last 
week  that  “  the  farmers  are  the  most  unprosperous  of 
her  citizens,  many  of  her  farms  were  mortgaged,  and 
unless  relief  came  soon,  her  farmers  would  be  reduced 
to  tenantry.”  Both  “  calamity  howlers  !  ” 

Now  as  to  the  remedies :  The  Republicans  say: 
“  McKinleyism  and  contracted  currency.”  The  Demo¬ 
crats  exclaim  :  “Take  just  10  per  cent  off  the  Mc¬ 
Kinley  tariff,  give  free  raw  material  and  uncontracted 
currency.”  Mr.  Terry  says:  “  Produce  twice  as  much.” 
Now,  how  would  this  do  ?  Restore  silver  to  its  ti-ue 
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position  on  a  parity  with  gold;  increase  the  circulating 
medium  to  850  per  capita  by  direct  issue  to  the  people. 
Do  away  with  national  banks,  and  establish  postal 
savings  banks  instead.  Let  the  Government  control 
or  own  the  telegraph,  telephone  and  railroad  systems. 
Let  the  Presidents,  Vice-Presidents  and  United  States 
Senators  be  elected  by  the  direct  vote  of  the  people. 
Let  laws  be  made  and  faithfully  executed  so  that  a 
trust  cannot  exist  in  the  confines  of  this  country. 
Open  all  the  ports  of  the  world  to  our  products.  Give 
us  a  graduated  income  tax,  a  free  ballot  and  a  fair 
count.  Under  these  conditions  the  farmers  could  not 
grow  too  much,  and  farming,  instead  of  being  the 
most  unprofitable  business  of  the  nation,  would  be 
raised  to  its  true  place  among  the  industries  of  the  land. 

Pres.  N.  Y.  State  Alliance.  edwabd  f.  dibble. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  would  like  to  call  Mr.  Dibble's  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  fact  that  on  page  414  he  said,  speaking  of 
mortgaged  farmers : 

It  wrnuld  be  presumptuous  in  me  to  tell  a  poor  farmer 
how  he  could  pay  off  the  mortgage  on  his  farm,  as  I 
have  never  paid  off  one  myself.  I  believe,  however, 
that  I  could  buy  any  good  100-acre  farm  in  my  vicin- 
ity,  say  for  87.000,  run  in  debt  for  the  whole  of  it  at 
five  per  cent,  lire,  and  pay  for  the  farm  out  of  the 
sales  thereof  in  10  years,  and  have  the  farm  in  better 
shape  than  it  is  at  present. 

This,  we  presume,  he  meant  with  the  present  finan¬ 
cial  conditions  of  the  country.  Will  his  proposed 
changes  in  legislation  make  the  American  farmer 
more  thoughtful,  studious  and  business-like.  If  they 
do  not  how  can  he  reach  permanent  success  ?  Is 
the  true  remedy  within  or  without  the  man  himself? 


FIRST  “RUN”  WITH  AN  INCUBATOR. 


EVILS  OF  A  CHEAP  MACHINE. 


I  have  raised  chickens  for  a  number  of  years  and,  as  a 
rule,  have  had  good  luck  if  marauders  were  kept  at  bay; 
but  when,  early  last  April,  I  received  a  letter  from  an 
incubator  man,  making  a  special  offer,  I  confess  I  was 
sorely  tempted.  Visions  of  countless  little  chicks 
floated  before  my  eyes,  and  the  price  of  the  machine 
seemed  moderate.  I  pondered  the  question  and 
finally  referred  it  to  the  head  of  the  family,  lie 
promptly  gave  me  the  coveted  check,  which  I  mailed 
immediately  to  the  incubator  man,  and  then  awaited 
events,  lie  sent  me  a  polite  letter  of  acknowledgment 
and  his  receipt,  with  the  intimation  that  the  machine 
would  be  forwarded  as  soon  as  possible.  Weeks  passed, 
and  not  until  the  last  week  in  May  did  the  machine 
arrive,  and  then  without  the  brooder,  which,  however, 
reached  me  two  weeks  later.  On  setting  up  the  ma¬ 
chine,  as  per  directions,  I  found  that  the  burner  was 
defective.  Everybody  knows  what  a  trial  is  a  burner 
that  won’t  turn  up.  I  had  already  lost  so  much  valu¬ 
able  time,  however,  that  I  determined  to  try  one  set¬ 
ting  anyhow.  I  let  the  machine  heat  up  for  three  days, 
then  put  in  the  eggs  when  the  thermometer  indicated 
the  proper  temperature,  103.  degrees.  I  set  100  hen 
44  duck  and  *21  turkey  eggs.  None  of  us  had 
ever  seen  an  incubator,  and,  of  course,  my  venture 
created  much  curiosity  and  skepticism.  I  have  been 
asked  in  all  seriousness  if  it  was  true  that  this  machine 
hatched  out  the  chickens  in  24  hours.  I  took  great  in¬ 
terest  in  the  enterprise,  followed  every  direction  care¬ 
fully  and  kept  the  heat  as  near  the  proper  degree  as 
possible,  though  I  confess  it  often  went  down  to 
90  degrees,  and,  alas !  more  than  once  up  to  110. 
Early  in  the  game  I  had  the  bad  luck  to  break  my  81 
thermometer,  and  have  since  had  to  get  along  with  a 
cheap  25-cent  one.  I  was  obliged  to  leave  home  just  a 
day  before  the  eggs  were  to  hatch,  leaving  my  older 
boy  in  charge  with  strict  instructions  to  open  the  in¬ 
cubator  only  when  necessary.  On  returning  home,  I 
found  he  had  45  fine  little  chicks  in  the  brooder,  and  a 
week  later  I  took  out  11  ducks  and  2  turkeys,  making 
my  first  experiment  stand  thus  : 


Chickens 

Ducks.... 

Turkeys. 


Set. 

Infertile. 

Hatched. 

Died  in  shell. 

100 

20 

45 

15 

44 

13 

11 

20 

21 

15 

2 

2 

One  would  think  I  would  have  been  discouraged, 
but  I  was  not.  Before  starting  the  machine  again  I 
wrote  to  the  incubator  man  and  appealed  to  his  sense 
of  justice.  I  also  sent  back  the  burner  for  him  to  see 
for  himself  its  defect.  But  he  was  case-hardened  I 
suppose  ;  anyhow  I  had  to  buy  from  him  a  new  burner. 

On  July  25,  I  started  the  machine  again.  It  was  far 
too  late  as  every  old  farmer’s  wife  in  the  country 
assured  me  ;  but  I  had  to  try  again.  This  time  all 
went  well  for  a  week,  when  one  day  I  went  into  the 
cellar  to  look  after  matters  and  was  met  by  volumes  of 
smoke.  I  rushed  to  the  corner  where  my  incubator 
was  set  and  unhooked  the  lamp  and  extinguished  the 
fire  with  all  the  speed  I  could  make,  but  not  before  the 
flame  had  melted  off  the  regulator  attachment  and 
burnt  the  solder  on  the  lamp  in  several  places.  The 
thermometer  was  also  up  to  112  degrees. 

I  confess  I  was  for  a  minute  almost  discouraged.  I 
threw  open  the  doors  of  the  incubator  and  sat  down 
to  weep;  but  the  sympathizing  expressions — “  I  told 


you  so,’’  and  the  looks  of  some  of  the  unbelieving 
elders  of  the  family  soon  restored  my  mental  balance 
and  I  proceeded  to  make  repairs.  I  had  the  lamp 
soldered,  and  concluded  to  regulate  thereafter  by 
the  flame  alone.  I  found  that  by  refilling  the  boiler 
during  the  third  week,  I  could  maintain  an  evener 
heat ;  and  at  the  appointed  time  I  took  out  triumph¬ 
antly  120  as  lively  little  chicks  as  any  ever  hatched. 

I  have  had  many  casualties  since  among  my  flock, 
notably  from  chilling  and  cats;  but  still  next  year  I 
shall  try  it  again,  for  I  maintain  that  it  is  less  trouble 
than  the  old  hen  method  and  three  times  as  interest¬ 
ing.  But  one  fact  I  thiuk  ought  to  be  firmly  grasped 
by  us  amateurs,  and  that  is  that  we  must  have  com¬ 
fortable  quarters  for  our  little  flocks  to  lodge  in.  I 
am  sure  all  that  have  died  have  been  chilled  and  sub¬ 
sequently  overcrowded  and  trampled  upon  by  the 
others.  Another  point  upon  which  I  feel  strongly  is 
this;  never  again  will  I  buy  a  cheap  machine,  how¬ 
ever  guaranteed;  the  repairs  cost  much  and  we  lose 
valuable  time,  and  how  can  we  make  the  incubator 
man  make  good  his  guarantee  when  he  refuses  to  do 
SO  ?  FANNY  E.  DENT. 

A  TYPICAL  SOUTH  DOWN  SHEEP. 

At  Fig.  284,  is  shown  an  excellent  picture  of  a  South 
Down  sheep  from  the  flock  of  Cassius  M.  Clay,  White 
Hall,  Kentucky.  Mr.  Clay  has  bred  these  sheep  for 
many  years  and  his  flock  is  about  the  best  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  There  may  be  sheep  that  shear  more  wool  and 
give  a  larger  carcass,  but  the  South  Down  heads  the 
list  for  quality  of  mutton.  Its  old  English  reputation 
of  “  best  mutton  sheep  in  the  world,”  has  not  been 
lost;  though  as  a  combination  sheep  or  for  specialties 


South  Down  Sheep.  Fig.  284. 


like  early  lamb  production  the  Shropshire  or  Dorset 
may  be  popular.  For  good  mutton,  for  quick  feeding 
and  fattening,  for  “  hustling  ”  on  rough  and  hilly  land 
or  for  crossing  on  the  common  sheep  of  the  country 
the  South  Down  has  a  fine  record  and  will  compare 
favorably  with  any  other  breed.  While  some  of  the 
newer  breeds  have  the  boom  just  now,  the  South  Down 
has  the  bottom  to  last  in  steady  popularity. 

PREPARING  FOR  POULTRY  PROFITS. 

The  profits  of  the  hen  dairy  depend  largely  on  the 
amount  of  eggs  received  during  winter.  It  is  difficult 
to  get  old  hens  to  lay  much  before  January  and  the 
successful  poultry  keeper  must 

Push  the  Pullets  and  get  them  laying  before  cold 
weather.  When  once  fairly  started  they  will,  if  prop¬ 
erly  cared  for,  lay  all  winter,  and  lay  as  many  eggs 
next  summer  as  if  they  had  been  idle  during  the  time. 
The  winter  eggs  are  all  profit.  If  cold  weather  comes 
on  before  they  commence  to  lay,  very  few  succeed  in 
getting  them  to  lay  before  spring.  It  takes  from  four 
to  six  weeks  for  a  pullet  to  fully  develop  and  commence 
laying  from  the  time  her  comb  gets  large  enough  to 
show  signs  of  lopping,  provided  she  is  fully  fed  with 
proper  food.  The  pullets  should  be  separated  from 
the  rest  of  the  flock  and  fed  with  highly  nitrogenous 
food  like  wheat.  The  young  cockerels  can  be  fed  corn 
which  will  soon  make  them  a  mass  of  fat  with  small 
bones  and  diseased  livers.  They  are  then  ready  for 
the  market,  but  such  a  condition  is  not  desirable  in 
laying  stock.  Oats,  wheat,  buckwheat,  bran,  milk 
and  middlings  are  good,  but  one  must  not  forget  that 
Meat  Makes  Muscle  and  should  see  that  they  are 
provided  with  plenty  of  it  and  ground  bone.  I  be'ieve 


the  use  of  meat  hastens  egg  production  and  is  superior 
to  milk  for  that  reason.  Sometimes  in  winter  the 
fowls  have  a  dejected  appearance  and  the  egg  supply 
runs  low.  The  owner  in  looking  for  the  cause  finds 
the  hens  are  lousy.  The  earth  is  frozen  hard  and  no 
dirt  can  be  obtained,  so  he  has  to  let  them  go.  A  few 
hours’  work  now  will  fill  several  barrels  with  fine, 
dry  road  dust  which  will  make  a  very  nice  bath  for 
the  hens  next  winter.  By  its  use  they  cleanse  their 
plumage  and  rid  themselves  of  vermin.  Loose  dirt 
kills  lice  and  insures  health.  It  is  so  dry  it  will  not 
freeze  and  if  freely  used  under  the  roosts  will  absorb 
all  odors.  During  winter,  the  cold  seems  to  pinch  up 
the  fowls  and  they  stand  around  dormant,  almost  life¬ 
less.  1  hey  need  exercise  and  should  be  coaxed  into 
activity. 

Leaves  fob  Loafebs.— If  a  basketful  of  forest 
leaves  are  strewn  upon  the  feeding  floor  and  some 
whole  grain  is  thrown  into  them,  the  oldest  hen  will 
be  transformed  from  a  little  humped-up  bunch  of 
feathers  into  a  scratching  fiend,  full  of  energy.  There 
is  nothing  that  will  give  an  interested  owner  of  hens 
more  pleasure  than  to  watch  a  flock  of  singing,  fight¬ 
ing,  scrambling  birds  as  they  tumble  about  in  a  heap 
of  leaves.  The  exercise  warms  them,  strengthens  the 
muscles  and  gives  them  an  appetite 

Where  large  flocks  are  kept  and  the  roosts  are  on 
the  same  floor,  the  roosts  and  floors  must  be  often 
cleaned.  To  do  this  is  a  good  deal  of  work.  Where 
straw  is  used  for  litter  it  packs  down  and  does  not 
cover  the  droppings,  if  the  least  bit  damp.  It  seem« 
to  gather  moisture,  or  at  least  dees  not  dry  out  any, 
when  once  wet.  Unless  often  renewed,  it  is  a  source 
of  disease  and  keeps  the  feet  of  the  fowls  dirty.  The 
use  of  buckwheat  hulls  will  prevent  the  necessity  for 
all  this.  Last  fall  I  drew  two  large  loads  of  hulls 
and  stored  them  in  one  part  of  the  hen  house. 
I  intended  to  scatter  them  under  the  roosts  in  the  upper 
story,  so  that  all  the  moisture  would  be  absorbed. 
The  hens  began  to  work  in  them  at  once  and  as  a 
matter  of  experiment  I  threw  some  grain  on  the  pile 
which  was  about  two  feet  deep.  The  hulls  were  so 
light  that  the  grain  soon  went  out  of  sight  in  them. 
The  hens  were  working  in  them  all  the  time  and  I 
have  found  nothing  equal  to  them  for  this  purpose. 
In  winter  I  would  throw  down  grain  and  shovel  every¬ 
thing  into  one  big  pile.  A  stack  as  big  as  a  hay  cock 
would  be  covered  with  hens  and  leveled  down  in  a 
few  hours.  The  hulls  were  scattered  through  the 
wire  netting  partitions  and  I  soon  found  that  they 
absorbed  all  the  moisture.  The  droppings  were  rolled 
up  in  them  and  dried.  It  did  not  seem  necessary  to 
clean  up — and  about  a  foot  of  hulls  was  put  on  each 
floor.  From  that  time  till  to-day — one  year— no  clean¬ 
ing  has  been  done.  The  hulls  are  worn  into  fine  dust 
by  the  working  of  the  hens,  but  are  still  dry  and  will 
not  soil  the  hand  if  taken  up.  As  far  as  they  are  con¬ 
cerned,  they  look  as  if  they  would  last  another  year, 
but  I  do  not  care  to  leave  them  longer.  They  can  be 
obtained  free  at  any  country  mill,  and  will  save  a 
good  deal  of  labor  and  straw,  and  are  quite  clean.  I 
do  not  advocate  a  filthy  hen-house.  I  would  clean  as 
often  as  necessary  to  keep  it  sweet,  dry  and  healthy, 
but  I  do  not  believe  in  a  man  serving  a  term  of  slavery 
for  the  sake  of  keeping  up  an  old  whim.  If  by  con¬ 
stant  thinking  and  experimenting  I  can  hit  upon  a 
plan  which  will  give  me  as  good  results  from  four 
days’  work  as  from  .52, 1  shall  relieve  myself  of  48  day« 
of  drudgery.  c.  E.  ciiauman. 

“TAKE  A  DAY  OFF  AND  PLAY!” 

HOW  I  PLAYED  AT  KANSAS  CITY. 

Butterine  Should  be  “  Played  Out.” 

Acting  on  The  Rubal’s  oft  repeated  advice  to  “take 
a  day  off  and  play,”  we  habited  ourselves  in  our  best 
bibs  and  tuckers,  filled  a  generous  hamper  with  fried 
chicken,  cold  tea  and  such  other  knick-knacks  as  wc 
thought  we  might  relish,  fished  up  a  couple  of  dollars 
for  spending  money,  and  on  the  day  of  the  great 
Priest  of  Pallas  parade  took  the  railroad  cars  for  Kan¬ 
sas  City,  and  arriving  there,  the  street  cars  for  the 
exposition  grounds,  race  track,  etc. 

Testing  “Silver-Churn  Butterine.” 

In  the  most  conspicuous  portion  of  the  main  hall  of 
exhibits  and  occupying  no  stinted  amount  of  space, 
the  Armour  Packing  Company  had  a  nicely  fixed 
booth  or  free  lunch  stand  with  this  legend  emblazoned 
in  bright  letters  at  the  top,  “  Silver  Churn  Butterine 
better  than  the  best  creamery  butter,”  and  as  one 
approached  or  passed  by  the  stand  a  well-dressed 
young  lady  hailed  him  with  a  solicitation  to  “test  our 
butterine,”  at  the  same  time  pointing  to  a  plate  of 
diminutive  hot  biscuits  and  a  dish  of  a  substance  resem¬ 
bling  butter.  We  had  never  seen  anything  of  the  kind 
before,  and  I  told  my  wife  she  now  had  a  chance  to  ex¬ 
amine  and  taste  what  The  Rubal  New-Yobkeb  desig¬ 
nated  as  “  hog  butter.”  At  this  unpropitious  remark 
the  young  lady  aforesaid  at  once  took  umbrage  and  we 
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could  see  little  red  streaks  radiating  in  every  direction 
from  the  roots  of  her  hair.  “  No,  sir,”  she  remarked, 
“  I  thank  you,  this  is  30  per  cent  pure  butter,”  and 
when  my  wife  asked  what  the  other  70  per  cent  was 
composed  of,  she  deigned  no  reply,  but  got  madder 
than  ever  and  would,  we  think,  have  got  into  a  tow¬ 
ering  rage  had  J  not  said,  “  Shame  on  the  Armours  for 
placing  such  a  high-strung  dairymaid  to  preside  over 
the  Silver  Churn  department !”  and  moved  on. 

The  “  Inward  Arrangements  ”  of  Butterine. 

Hut  really,  what  is  this  “  Silver  Churn  ”  product  any¬ 
way  ?  It  has  every  appearance  of  butter  and,  with 
the  exception  of  a  sickish  sweet  taste,  is  almost  as 
palatable.  We  noticed  that  a  young  lady  and  gentle¬ 
man  who  were  in  our  company  ate  each  one  of  the 
Lilliputian  biscuits,  but  carefully  avoided  the  butter¬ 
ine,  and,  when  questioned  about  it  after  leaving  the 
stand,  informed  us  that  they  had  been  in  and  through 
the  mill  where  this  or  a  similar  article  was  ground 
out,  and  gave  us  this  description  of  w'liat  they  saw  : 
A  young  man  who  was  employed  at  the  factory  took 
them  through  the  establishment  and  unwittingly 
showed  them  into  an  apartment  where  a  notice  was 
posted  over  the  door  “  No  visitors  allowed  in  here,”  and 
this  is  what  they  saw:  Three  big,  burly  fellows  stripped 
stark  naked  to  the  waist,  each  one  provided  with  a 
huge  basket  of  hog  or  steer  entrails  and  a  bundle  of 
clean  white  cloths.  The  entrails  had  been  stripped 
and  washed,  but  by  no  means  clean,  and  these,  cut 
into  lengths,  were  wrapped  into  the  white  cloths 
and  passed  by  the  three  men  between  powerful 
rollers,  such  as  we  use  in  the  country  for  expressing 
cane  juice  ;  these  rollers  stood  over  vats  of  either  soap 
grease  or  fertilizer  substance  that  sent  up  a  horrible, 
sickening  stench  almost  unbearable  to  a  “  tenderfoot.” 
This  was  the  butterine  department,  and  this  is  what 
they  saw  and  smelled,  receiving  no  explanations  and 
knowing  no  more  about  it.  Whether  the  butterine  ad¬ 
hered  to  the  clean  white  cloths  and  the  residue  dropped 
down  into  the  vats  below,  no  one  offered  to  inform 
them  ;  anyway,  this  is  the  reason  they  failed  to  spread 
their  cake  with  Silver  Churn,  and  this  is  the  reason 
they  declined  a  second  biscuit  after  being  informed 
that  the  shortening  used  for  making  them  was  pure 
butterine,  or  hog  butter,  as  The  Rural  so  fitly  terms  it. 

No  Business  For  The  Jersey. 

We  saw  many  things  at  the  fair  we  had  never  seen 
before;  spent  our  S3  for  lemonade,  bananas,  ice  cream 
and  things,  and  rode  the  wooden  horses  like  a  couple  of 
youngsters;  on  the  whole  we  spent  a  very  pleasant  day 
and  do  not  regret  the  outlay  of  either  time  or  funds. 

My  wife  is  not  the  fabled  old  woman  that  kissed  the 
cow,  but  as  we  went  out  of  the  grounds  and  passed  by 
a  herd  of  about  30  registered  Jerseys  we  overheard 
her  murmur,  “Othello’s  occupation  is  gone!  ”  and  plac¬ 
ing  her  hand  on  a  beautiful  little  fawn-colored  cow 
she  said:  “You  dear,  darling  little  thing,  I  could  kiss 
you!”  and  1  have  no  doubt  she  would  have  done  so  if  I 
had  not  turned  suddenly  about  and  confronted  her  with 
the  command,  “If  you  want  to  buss  anybody  buss  me  !” 
This  alternative  settled  it  and  we  passed  silently  out 
at  the  gate  and  down  into  the  great  city,  where  the 
Priest  of  Pallas  held  high  carnival 

Lives  there  a  man  with  head  so  hard, 

Who  never  to  Ills  lovlnit  pard. 

Has  said,  “  My  dear  I-ll  buy  for  thou, 

A  handsome,  little  Jersey  cow; 

Whatever  else  by  chance  we  eat, 

We  want  our  butter  clean  and  sweet, 

And  milk  that  tastes  of  clover  flowers, 

We  want  no  ‘  Sliver  Churn,’  in  ours.‘“  w.  f.  jr. 

Edjterton,  Kan. 
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( Concluded .) 

“  To  the  Dairy  Exhibit,  down  stairs,”  said  a  sign¬ 
board  near  the  entrance  to  the  great  auditorium,  and 
thither  we  wended  our  way,  after  being  interviewed 
by  all  the  young  ladies  of  the  booths.  Down  the  long 
steps  we  went,  but  ladies  were  down  there  as  well,  in 
throngs,  but  they  were  not  exhibitors— merely  sight¬ 
seers,  taking  in  all  the  details  as  only  ladies  can.  In 
general,  it  must  be  stated  that  this  department  was 
not  the  success  it  should  have  been,  not  what  we  had 
been  led  to  expect  from  the  managers.  It  should  have 
been  very  much  larger  and  much  nearer  the  ideal  dairy 
show.  The  place  is  almost  an  ideal  one  for  such  an 
exhibition  and  instead  of  three  representative  herds 
there  should  have  been  a  dozen,  and  this  would  have 
made  the  butter  and  cheese  making  departments  cor¬ 
respondingly  greater  and  more  interesting.  Why  this 
department  was  lacking  so  greatly,  we  cannot  say ; 
but  lacking  it  was  in  very  many  respects. 

What  there  was  of  it,  however,  was  undeniably 
good.  Three  breeds  of  cattle  were  represented,  Guern¬ 
seys,  Jerseys  and  Holsteins.  The  Guernseys  were 
from  Vice-President  Morton’s  Ellerslie  herd,  the  Jer¬ 
seys  were  from  the  Holly  Grove  herd  of  Mr.  Schenck 
and  the  Holsteins  from  the  famous  Oneonta  herd  of 
S.  D.  Wilber. 

The  milk  from  these  cows  was  made  into  butter  and 


cheese  in  the  dairy,  on  the  opposite  side  from  the  cows, 
and  this  department  attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention 
from  the  curious.  Mr.  Geo.  K.  Smith,  the  cheese- 
maker  of  the  State  Dairy  Department,  presided  over 
the  cheese  and  made  a  most  interesting  exhibition  of 
the  process.  Mr.  W.  II.  Gilbert,  a  prominent  butter 
maker  and  instructor,  spent  a  part  of  the  time  in  that 
department,  while  the  butter  maker  of  the  Ellerslie 
farm,  Mr.  L.  E.  Benedict,  managed  the  product  of  his 
dairy. 

Much  interest  was  shown  in  the  contest  for  butter 
prizes,  the  judges  in  which  were  Orrin  Douglass  of 
Boston,  Z.  A.  Gilbert  of  North  Greene,  Me.,  and  Chas. 
B.  Mai  tin  of  New  York.  The  following  table  will  show 
the  standards  of  judging  and  the  awards  : 

FARM  BUTTER. 

Texture  and 

Flavor.  Grain.  Color.  Salt.  Total.  Uri/.e. 


Standard . 

50 

30 

10 

10 

100 

Gold 

H.  W.  Vail.  Vermont . . 

50 

20 

10 

10 

99 

Medal. 

L.  P.  Morton.  New  York . 

40 

29 

10 

10 

98 

$25 

N.  I.  Bowditcb.  Massachusetts.. 

48tC 

20 

10 

10 

20 

40 

29 

9 

10 

97 

15 

K.  W.  Hawley,  New  York . 

48% 

29 

10 

9 

90% 

10 

E.  F.  Hawley,  New  York . 

4«H 

29 

10 

8 

9:1  J4 

5 

CREAMERY  BUTTER. 

West  Dudley,  Mass . 

48 

29 

10 

10 

97  G.  Med. 

Austlnvllle,  Pa . 

48 

28 

10 

10 

96 

$2o 

Pomfret,  Conn . 

45 

29 

10 

9 

94 

20 

Sharon,  Vt . 

45 

29 

10 

9 

93 

15 

South  Newbury.  Vt . 

40 

28 

8 

10 

92 

10 

E.  M.  Lowman,  N.  Y . 

4<;>a 

28 

9 

8 

91H 

5 

Prizes  were  offered  for  three  grades  of  cheese,  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  Factory  cheese  for  export,  factory  cheese  for 
home  markets  and  farm  cheese.  The  following  were 
the  awards,  100  being  the  standard  for  perfect  cheese  : 


EXPORT  FACTORY  CHEESE. 

Maker.  Score. 

8.  E.  Wheelock,  New  Vork .  1*5 

W.  Mater,  New  York .  W 

J.  E.  FilBter,  New  York .  1*2 

J.  C.  Boonvllle,  New  York .  1*0 

John  Baird,  New  York .  88 

FACTORY  CHEESE  FOR  HOME  MARKET. 


C.  B.  Miner.  N.  Y . 

W  E.  Smith,  New  York . 

G.  P.  Boot,  New  York . 

FARM  CHEESE. 

.1.  W.  Pulsifer,  New  IJa  i  pshlre  . 

8.  K.  Wheelock,  New  York . 

T.  S.  Pulsifer,  New  Hampshire . 

J.  C.  Oliver,  Vermont . 

D.  B.  Pulsifer,  New  Hampshire . 


Prize. 

Gold  Medal. 
$25 
20 

15 

10 


Gold  Medal 
$25 
20 


Gold  Medal. 
$25 
•  20 
15 
10 


Mr.  Homer  W.  Vail,  of  North  Pomfret,  who  was 
awarded  the  cold  medal  for  farm  butter,  and  whose 
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butter  scored  99  in  a  possible  100,  has  a  herd  of  grade 
and  full-blood  Jerseys,  and  uses  the  Cooley  creamer. 
The  butter  from  the  dairy  of  Hon.  Levi  P.  Morton, 
which  ranked  next  and  scored  only  one  point  less,  was 
also  made  by  the  Cooley  creamer.  This  creamer  is  not 
used  regularly— all  their  butter  is  made  from  sweet 
cream,  but  for  this  contest  butter  from  ripened  cream 
was  necessary.  Eight  of  the  twelve  prize  winners  in 
butter  used  the  Cooley  creamer,  which  is  pretty  good 
evidence  of  the  excellence  of  this  implement,  and  the 
Vermont  Farm  Machine  Company,  of  Bellows  Falls, 
are  justly  proud  of  the  record. 

D.  II.  Bur  rill  &  Co.,  of  Little  Falls,  showed  a  new 
cheese  press — “Continuous  Pressure  Cheese  Press” 
they  call  it,  which  seemed  to  be  a  most  desirable  ma¬ 
chine  and  well  worthy  the  attention  of  cheese  makers. 

The  United  States  Butter  Extractor,  an  ingenious 
machine  which  takes  the  butter  directly  from  the 
milk,  was  in  operation  here.  It  has  not  yet  conquered 
a  success  which  wall  cause  its  general  introduction, 
but  doubtless  will  do  so  ere  long.  There  is  a  growing 
demand  for  sweet-cream  butter,  and  if  it  can  be  taken 
from  the  milk  in  a  single  operation,  so  much  the  better. 

Barden’s  Automatic  Cream  Separator  is  a  compara¬ 
tively  new  claimant  for  public  favor,  and  the  specimen 
shown  was  examined  carefully  by  many  interested  in 
these  matters.  It  is  manufactured  at  Middle  Gran¬ 
ville,  N.  Y.  The  principle  involved  is  very  ingenious 
and  yet  extremely  simple.  It  is  said  to  be  growing  in 
popularity  where  it  is  known. 

Probably  no  other  new  machine  has  received  a  more 
cordial  reception  from  milk  shippers  and  from  fac¬ 
tories  w’here  the  separator  is  used,  than  Evans  &  Ileu- 
ling’s  Star  Cooler,  Milk  and  Cream  Aerator.  It  does 
its  work  in  the  very  best  manner,  and  does  it  quickly. 
The  machine  is  easily  cleaned,  which  must  be  the 
case  in  any  machine  for  handling  milk,  if  it  is  to  be  a 
success.  We  have  before  spoken  of  this  admirable 


invention,  which  is  coming  rapidly  into  use.  This  is 
especially  the  case  with  dairymen  who  ship  their  milk 
or  sell  it  to  condenseries. 

The  DeLaval  Separator  was  there,  of  course,  and 
probably  no  machine  or  process  excited  more  curiosity 
than  this.  It  is  a  mystery  to  the  uninitiated.  They 
see  a  stream  of  milk  running  in  at  the  top,  while 
below  are  two  streams  coming  from  the  machine,  one 
of  skimmed  milk  and  a  smaller  one  of  cream.  These 
machines  still  maintain  their  preeminence — are  in 
fact  steadily  gaining  in  public  favor.  It  is  idle  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  ignore  their  claims  The  separator  has  come 
to  stay,  and  there  is  no  other  known  method  of  taking 
cream  from  milk  which  can  equal  it  in  thoroughness. 

As  to  its  profitable  use,  each  dairyman  must  decide 
for  himself. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  dairy  de¬ 
partment  was  the  cheese  exhibit  made  by  Messrs.  A  L. 

&  J.  J.  Reynolds  Company,  whose  office  is  at  368  Green¬ 
wich  Street  and  who  are  interested  in  several  factories 
in  different  parts  of  the  country.  We  give  elsewhere 
(see  Fig.  285)  a  sketch  of  their  show  as  taken  by  our 
artist.  This  enterprising  company  showed  a  great 
variety  of  cheeses.  The  piece  de  resistance  was  a  mon¬ 
ster  cheese,  made  at  Ingersoll,  Canada,  on  September 
9.  Its  gross  weight  was  2,850  pounds;  its  net  weight 
as  recorded  by  the  customs  officers  was  2,310.  It  was 
made  entirely  of  one  day’s  milk.  It  required  13,900 
quarts,  brought  in  from  four  other  factories  to  make 
the  aggregate.  This  concern  also  showed  Neufchatel, 
Brie,  Camembert,  Reynold’s  Canadian,  Reynold’s  Eng¬ 
lish  Cheshire,  Sage,  Parmesan,  Romadour,  Pine¬ 
apple,  etc.,  etc.,  a  list  long  enough  to  satisfy  the  most 
exacting.  It  was  a  very  pretty  and  very  interesting 
exhibit,  and  will  no  doubt  result  in  introducing  this 
firm  and  its  manufactures  to  thousands  of  new  patrons. 

BUILDING  UP  THIN  LAND. 

SHALL  A  STOCK  GROWER  BUY  CHEMICALS  OR  GRAIN  ? 

Some  time  ago  I  was  much  interested  in  reading 
“  Chemicals  and  Clover.”  Ever  since  I  have  been 
thinking  how  the  principles  suggested  there  could  be 
applied  to  my  own  farm.  I  believe  I  can  improve  the 
soil  by  feeding  out  the  products  on  the  farm,  and  mak¬ 
ing  a  judicious  use  of  the  manure.  Under  favorable 
conditions  the  land  could  produce  40  to  60  bushels  of 
corn  per  acre,  before  tile  drainage,  but  the  yield  was 
uncertain,  seldom  on  the  best  land  reaching  60  bushels. 
Wheat  was  also  an  uncertain  crop,  and  clover  not  at 
all  reliable.  In  fact,  it  was  a  Timothy  farm  before  it 
was  tile-drained.  For  the  past  10  years  I  have  been 
tiling  and  growing  clover,  giving  it  tne  best  chance  I 
could,  buying  feed  to  be  fed  on  the  farm  instead  of 
selling  food  off  it.  From  one  field  I  have  just  cut  the 
third  crop  of  clover  seed,  in  a  three-year  rotation.  Lhe 
first  crop  was  three,  the  second  crop  four  bushels  per 
acre.  The  present  crop  has  not  been  hulled,  but  I  do 
not  expect  three  bushels  per  acre.  By  this  rotation  1 
find  I  can  improve  the  soil  when  all  the  manure  goes 
back  to  the  land.  But  the  improvement  has  not  been 
as  fast  as  I  wish,  and  for  a  few  years  I  have  been  haul¬ 
ing  manure  from  towns  one  and  two  miles  distant, 
where  I  can  get  all  we  have  time  to  haul  for  taking  it 
out  of  the  way.  In  eight  months  past  I  have  hauled 
over  100  loads,  sometimes  using  the  wagon  box  with¬ 
out  sideboards,  capable  of  containing  23  bushels  of 
corn  in  the  ear  :  at  other  times  one  with  sideboards 
and  a  capacity  of  30  bushels. 

Now  the  question  raised  by  the  perusal  of  Chemi¬ 
cals  and  Clover  is  this  :  Had  I  better  continue  to 
haul  manure  from  these  towns,  or  pin  my  faith  to 
chemicals,  thus  getting  rid  of  a  heavy,  unpleasant 
job,  or  shall  I  reach  a  high  condition  of  fertility  more 
quickly  and  cheaply  by  continuing  the  plan  I  have  fol¬ 
lowed  for  a  number  of  years  ?  Much  of  the  manure 
hauling  is  done  at  times  when  the  teams  would  other¬ 
wise  be  idle.  I  aim  to  use  mares  for  teams  and  keep 
them  breeding.  Taking  these  points  into  considera¬ 
tion,  I  am  loth  to  give  up  the  manure  hauling.  My 
circumstances  are  such  that  I  must  keep  a  farm  hand 
the  year  round.  Hauling  manure  is  a  part  of  his  em¬ 
ployment,  but  friends  say  I  cannot  afford  to  hire  help 
to  haul  manure.  On  the  principle  that  a  farmer  must 
not  count  in  his  bill  of  expenses  all  of  his  labor,  I 
know  I  can  ;  but  if  I  count  all  my  work  at  a  wage  rate, 
can  I  do  it  ?  I  believe  I  can,  but  would  like  the  opinion 
of  other  readers  of  The  Rubai,. 

In  view  of  the  condition  into  which  I  am  getting 
my  land,  I  have  abandoned  the  idea  of  failure  in  grow¬ 
ing  clover.  This  year  one  field  of  13  acres  of  wheat, 
drilled  in  after  corn  on  October  8  to  10,  and  another, 
of  the  same  size  drilled  in  on  October  14  and  15, 
yielded  25  and  21  bushels  respectively  per  acre. 
Without  tile  drainage  and  manure  1  could  not  have 
expected  half  this  quantity,  On  the  later  sowing  I 
used  150  pounds  of  high-grade  fertilizer  per  acre,  and 
believe  it  made  one-half  the  crop.  The  first  field  had 
20  wagon-loads  of  manure  per  acre  on  clover  sod,  be¬ 
fore  plowing  for  corn.  I  make  about  as  much  manure 
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on  the  farm  each  year  as  I  haul  from  the  towns.  Now 
had  I  better  abandon  the  hauling-  and  use  greater 
quantities  of  commercial  fertilizers;  or  continue  haul¬ 
ing-  while  I  can  get  the  manure  for  nothing,  and  use 
commercial  fertilizers  where  the  home-made  supply  is 
short  ?  The  manure  I  get  from  the  towns  is  variable 
in  quality,  but  it  is  the  cream  of  the  rich  bottom 
farms  surrounding  these  towns. 

My  crops  in  a  three-year  rotation  are  corn,  wheat 
and  clover.  I  desire  to  get  40  bushels  of  wheat  and 
100  bushels  of  corn  per  acre.  Can  I  reach  so  much 
wheat  by  following  corn?  The  wheat  sowing  is 
usually  done  from  the  first  to  the  middle  of  October^ 
for  I  cannot  get  the  corn  out  of  the  way  for  sowing 
any  earlier.  On  my  clay  land  corn  will  not  ripen  as 
early  as  on  the  bottoms.  JOHN  m.  JAMISON. 

Ross  County,  Ohio. 

N.-Y. — We  invite  the  attention  of  our  readers 
to  this  problem.  It  is  a  good  one  and  needs  discussion 
because  many  farmers  in  different  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try  are  in  the  same  situation.  The  scheme  outlined 
in  Chemicals  and  Clover  is  fitted  most  especially  to  a 
section  where  potatoes  or  some  other  large  money  crop 
can  be  grown  and  sold  to  good  advantage.  In  your 
rotation  with  corn  and  grass  fed  to  live  stock  and 
wheat  and  stock  and  their  products  sold,  it  certainly 
will  not  pay  to  use  such  heavy  doses  of  fertilizers  as 
the  fertilizer  farmers  use.  Your  problem  is  to  grow 
the  heaviest  possible  crops  of  wheat  and  the  largest 
weight  of  hay  and  corn,  and  to  feed  the  latter  to  the 
best  animals  that  can  be  bred.  Improvement  in  the 
live  stock  ought  to  go  ahead  even  of  improvement  in 
the  soil.  For  our  own  part,  under  such  circum¬ 
stances,  we  should  haul  all  the  stable  manure  we 
could  get  for  the  hauling  and  use  it  on  the  sod  for 
corn  and  on  pastures.  We  should  experiment 
with  high-grade  fertilizers  on  the  wheat,  using  from 
200  pounds  up  per  acre  and  carefully  note  the  results 
for  a  series  of  years.  Our  belief  is  that  fertilizers  on 
the  wheat  will  pay  even  with  all  the  stable  manure 
you  can  get,  but  the  problem  is  whether  it  will  pay 
you  to  buy  nitrogen  in  large  quantities.  The  clover 
ought  to  supply  almost  enough  nitrogen  for  the  crops 
you  raise  and  if  you  can  mjke  the  wheat  prove 
that  a  mixture  low  in  nitrogen  and  high  in  potash  and 
phosphoric  acid  is  as  good  for  it  as  one  higher  in 
nitrogen,  you  can  save  a  large  part  of  the  cost  of  the 
fertilizers.  But  make  a  fair  comparison.  Use  the  high- 
grade  fertilizer  rich  in  nitrogen  as  the  standard  and 
test  it  with  bone  and  potash  and  other  mixtures. 
Don’t  take  a  single  year’s  experience,  but  watch  the 
results  all  through  the  rotation.  When  you  have  to 
pay  $1  a  load  for  the  manure,  strike  and  begin  to  buy 
fertilizers  instead  of  grain. 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of  the 
writer  to  Insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question,  please  see  If  It  Is 
not  answered  In  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions 
at  one  time  l’ut  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 

BALL  BEARINGS  ON  FARM  IMPLEMENTS. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  has  had  considerable  to  say  about  the 
ball-bearing  axles  on  the  new  trotting  sulkies.  Much 
stress  has  been  laid  on  the  rubber  tires  with  which 
these  sulkies  are  fitted,  but  the  best  judges  agree  that 
the  increased  speed  is  due  more  to  the  lessened  fric¬ 
tion  at  the  hub.  Instead  of  presenting  a  smooth  and 
rigid  surface  to  the  axle  the  ball-bearing  hubs  are 
fitted  with  small  steel  balls  which  revolve  as  they  pass 
around  the  axle  and  thus  prevent  most  of  the  friction. 
This  device  is  so  successful  on  these  light  sulkies  that 
Robert  Bonner  estimates  that  it  is  worth  four  to  five 
seconds  on  the  record  of  almost  any  trotting  horse  in 
the  country.  Instead  of  buying  Nancy  Hanks,  he  will 
buy  a  ball-bearing  sulky  and  drive  Sunol  in  front  of  it 
for  a  new  record.  But  if  this  lessens  the  friction  and 
draft  on  sulkies,  why  is  it  not  also  desirable  on  farm 
implements  ?  There,  if  anywhere,  should  draft  be 
saved.  We  have  written  to  a  number  of  implement 
makers  asking  if  these  ball  bearings  are  in  use  on  farm 
implements  and  whether  there  is  any  prospect  of  their 
being  largely  used  in  the  future.  Here  are  the  replies  : 

We  do  not  know  of  any  implements  on  which  ball 
bearings  on  axles  would  be  likely  to  be  used,  for  the 
reason  that  most  implements  with  which  we  have  any 
intimate  acquaintance  are  now  of  a  draft  light  enough 
to  answer  all  practical  purposes,  so  that  they  are  easily 
handled  by  either  teams  or  steam  power.  On  machines 
driven  by  steam  power  there  is  usually  a  surplus  of 
power,  and  this  matter  would  not  cut  much  of  a 
figure  there.  keystone  manufacturing  co. 

In'  our  opinion  ball  bearings  applied  to  implements 
in  such  a  way  as  to  lessen  the  draft  would  be  a  very 


excellent  improvement.  A  number  of  manufacturers 
have  already  adopted  the  ball  bearings.  This  is  es' 
pecially  so  of  disc  harrows.  In  a  general  way,  almost 
any  implement  that  has  a  rotary  motion  would  be 
suited  to  the  use  of  ball  bearing.  The  only  question 
is  whether  the  improvement  would  not  cost  more  than 
the  manufacturer  could  obtain  from  the  purchaser. 
What  buyers  want  in  these  times  is  something  cheap. 
The  next  consideration  is  quality,  n.  s.  Morgan  &  co. 

The  matter  of  ball  bearings  has  never  been  under 
consideration  by  us.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
bicycles  and  trotting  sulkies  are  high-cost  goods  as 
compared  with  the  usual  run  of  agricultural  ma¬ 
chinery.  We  do  not  anticipate  any  immediate  adop¬ 
tion  of  ball  bearings  and  should  expect  to  see  them  in 
other  grades  of  machinery  first.  We  do  not  know 
what  would  be  best  suited  to  the  change.  In  con¬ 
nection  with  horses  the  mowing  machine  would  be  the 
first  to  be  considered.  As  we  are  not  now  builders  of 
mowing  machines  we  do  not  consider  ourselves  in  a 
position  to  discuss  the  application  of  ball  bearings  to 
this  machine  or  at  what  point  in  it  ball  bearings  could 
be  applied.  We  question,  however,  the  saving  if  ap¬ 
plied  at  the  main  wheels.  Has  the  ratio  of  saving  yet 
been  decided  in  the  trotting  sulky  as  between  ball 
bearings  and  the  pneumatic  tire?  Certainly  it  is  not 
all  due  to  the  ball  bearings.  ames  plow  co. 

The  ball-bearing  axle  is  nothing  new  in  the  agricul¬ 
tural  line,  as  we  have  used  it  for  a  great  many  years 
for  baggage  barrows  and  other  tools.  In  certain 
places  it  is  very  good,  but  where  there  is  a  liability 
of  dirt  getting  inside  it  does  not  work  as  well. 

CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO. 

We  certainly  believe  that  it  is  desirable  that  farm 
implement  machinery  should  be  of  easy  draft  like 
trotting  sulkies  and  buggies,  nevertheless  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  prices  we  cannot  see  how  ball-bearings  can  be 
used  to  any  extent.  It  is  possible  that  they  might  be 
employed  on  fast  moving  parts  such  as  the  pitman 
connection  which  drives  the  knives  on  reapers,  mowers 
and  binders,  and  possibly  in  a  few  other  places.  J.  S. 
Corbin,  now  of  Prescott,  Ont.,  obtained  a  patent  on  a 
combined  harrow  and  seeder,  dated  November  18, 
1884.  This  harrow  had  ball-bearings  and  was  strongly 
advocated  at  the  time,  but  I  believe  he  has  since  come 
out  with  a  statement  saying  that  the  thing  is  not 
practical,  probably  on  account  of  the  expense. 

THE  JOHNSTON  HARVESTER  CO. 

The  Opinion  of  an  Expert. 

Knowing  that  Prof.  Sweet  of  the  Straight  ldne 
Engine  Company,  who,  as  all  acknowledge,  is  one 
of  the  best  mechanical  experts,  could  answer  the  above 
questions  more  intelligently  than  ourselves,  we  asked 
him  for  his  views  and  send  a  copy. 

KEMP  &  BURPEE  MFG.  CO. 

Ball  bearings  are  successful  only  when  the  balls  themselves  are  of 
the  highest  quality  and  the  shells  and  axles  are  of  the  best  steel 
hardened  and  ground  to  the  highest  perfection.  The  limit  of  error  In 
the  best  does  not  vary  more  than  one  quarter  of  one-thousandth  of  an 
Inch,  or  one-fourth  of  the  thickness  of  tissue  paper.  Such  perfection 
Is  very  costly,  and  when  it  Is  necessary  the  least  dirt  destroys  the 
whole  gain,  for  If  the  balls  be  stopped  by  any  Impediment  they  are 
very  Boon  ruined.  Such  accurate  work  is  not  likely  to  be  properly  pro¬ 
tected  or  properly  cared  for  In  farm  machinery.  Hence  It  Is  question¬ 
able  whether  the  failures  would  not  more  than  overbalance  the  advan¬ 
tages;  besides  In  the  cost  of  drawing  a  load,  a  part  is  friction  and  a 
partis  overcoming  the  ground  resistance.  The  poorer  the  road  the 
greater  is  the  ground  resistance,  and  this  has  a  great  bearing  on  the 
percentage  of  advantage;  for,  supposing  that.  In  the  case  of  a  trotting 
sulky,  the  friction  is  half  the  resistance  and  the  ground  resistance  the 
other  half.  Now  If  we  reduce  the  friction  one-half  the  power  re¬ 
quired  to  draw  the  sulky  would  be  reduced  one-quarter  or  25  per  cent, 
whereas  If  in  drawing  a  lumber  wagon,  the  friction  Is  10  per  cent  and 
the  ground  resistance  90  per  cent — which  on  a  farm  and  farm  road  Is 
about  what  it  amounts  to— then  by  reducing  the  friction  one  half  we 
have  reduced  the  actual  power  required  only  live  per  cent.  The  time 
has  not  come  when  it  will  pay.  It  will  be  an  Infinitely  better  Investment 
to  use  the  same  money  to  put  wide  tires  on  the  wheels  and  cut  off  the 
forward  axles  so  as  to  bring  the  forward  wheels  the  width  of  the  tires 
nearer  together  than  the  hind  ones.  I  have  just  been  over  a  dirt  road 
where  100  tons  of  limestone  are  drawn  every  day,  and  the  ruts  were 
horrible  when  only  common  wagons  were  used.  The  road  is  now 
splendid,  all  owing  to  the  use  of  half  the  number  of  wagons  built  as 
above  described,  while  the  ball  bearings  could  at  the  best  reduce  the 
power  required  to  draw  farm  wagons  only  from  five  to  ten  per  cent. 
The  wide  tires  and  short  axle  wagons  would  reduce  the  cost  of  haul¬ 
ing  on  the  farm  roads  40  to  50  per  cent,  and  the  cost  of  the  changing  to 
ball  bearings  would  equal  the  cost  of  the  new  wheels  and  front  or 
back  axles.  e.  sweet. 


Cows  Opposed  to  Brewers’  Grains. 

“Jersey,”  Suffolk  County,  Long  Island. — My  J  ersey  cows 
don’t  like  brewers’  grains,  and  have  to  be  nearly 
starved  into  eating  them.  The  only  directions  I  have 
or  can  find  come  from  the  manufacturer,  who  says  for 
milch  cows  “  give  eight  pounds  per  day,  soaked  in 
warm  water,  mixed  with  two  pounds  of  corn  meal.” 
This  surely  cannot  be  a  complete  ration.  What  else 
should  I  give,  and  how  can  I  best  get  them  to  eat  it  ? 
They  cost  me  $20  per  ton  delivered.  I  can  get  bran 
for  $19  ;  are  the  brewers’  grains  cheaper  ?  If  so,  how 
much  ? 

Ans. — We  do  not  remember  to  have  heard  of  any 
other  case  where  cows  declined  to  eat  dried  brewers’ 
grains.  As  a  rule,  they  are  very  fond  of  them.  Then 
again,  cows  are  not  as  dainty  as  are  many  other  domes¬ 
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tic  animals,  and  this  makes  the  dislike  they  show  for 
this  excellent  dairy  food  all  the  more  unaccountable. 
The  ration  you  are  feeding — eight  pounds  of  brewers’ 
grains  to  two  pounds  of  corn  meal — is  a  very  good  one. 
The  digestible  nutrients  in  100  pounds  of  brewers’ 
grains  are,  albuminoids  14.81,  carbohydrates  39.73,  fat 
5.37  ;  in  corn  meal,  albuminoids  7.27,  carbohydrates 
03.40,  fat  3.29.  A  mixture  of  100  pounds  of  the  grains 
and  25  pounds  of  meal  would  give  us  the  following  : 
albuminoids  16.63,  carbohydrates  55  58,  fat  6. 19.  Mul¬ 
tiplying  the  fat  by  2.5  and  adding  the  product  to  the 
carbohydrates,  we  have  a  total  of  71  06  to  16.63  of 
albuminoids.  The  ratio  should  be  about  1  to  5  or  5%, 
and,  if  you  should  deduct  a  half  pound  from  the 
grains  and  add  a  half  pound  to  the  meal,  it  would  not 
be  far  out  of  the  way.  If  you  fed  corn  stalks,  the 
ration  as  first  formulated  would  be  very  good.  If  you 
were  feeding  good  clover  hay,  which  is  in  itself  a 
balanced  ration ,  the  change  alluded  to  would  im  prove  it. 
The  comparative  feeding  values  of  the  feeds  you  use  are 
as  follows  :  wheat  bran  $1  per  100  pounds;  kiln-dried 
brewers’  grains,  $1.23  ;  corn  meal,  $1.03  ;  cotton-seed 
meal,  $2  25.  It  may  help  you  to  know  the  digestible 
nutrients  in  100  pounds  of  corn  stalks  are,  albuminoids 
2  41,  carbohydrates  34.48,  fat  0.47.  Value  per  100 
pounds,  43  cents.  Try  salting  the  grains  lightly  or 
scattering  bran  and  corn  meal  over  them. 

Composition  of  Potatoes  and  Turnips. 

LI.  S.,  Nichols,  Conn. — Which  exhausts  the  soil  more, 
100  bushels  of  potatoes  or  a  like  quantity  of  turnips  ? 
What  does  each  take  from  the  ground  ? 

Ans. — Assuming  that  the  tops  of  the  potatoes  were 
all  returned  to  the  soil,  100  bushels  of  average  com¬ 
position  would  contain  about  21  pounds  of  nitrogen, 
35  of  potash  and  10  of  phosphoric  acid.  One  hundred 
bushels  of  turnips  would  contain  about  11  pounds  of 
nitrogen,  20  of  potash  and  5%  of  phosphoric  acid.  The 
turnip  tops,  if  cut  and  fed,  would  also  contain  these 
substances  in  amount  depending  upon  the  size  of  the 
crop  A  turnip  crop  of  100  bushels,  however,  is  a  very 
small  one  per  acre.  Our  Long  Island  farmers  have 
grown  1,200  to  1,800  bushels  per  acre  on  chemical  fer¬ 
tilizers  alone. 

Another  Big  Dairy  Fraud. 

II.  R.,  Pottsville,  la. — What  about  the  following, 
which  appeared  in  the  Drovers’  Journal  as  a  part  of  a 
report  of  the  South  Australia  Dairymen’s  Association  ? 

I  claim  that  one  gallon  of  cream  churned  with  black 
pepsin,  which  is  perfectly  harmless,  will  produce  more 
than  twice  as  much  butter  as  when  churned  without 
black  pepsin.  I  also  claim  that  the  butter  is  healthier, 
tastes  better,  looks  better,  keeps  better  and  sells  bet¬ 
ter  than  butter  churned  in  the  ordinary  way  ;  and  I 
ask  this  association  to  appoint  a  committee,  one  mem¬ 
ber  of  which  shall  be  an  otticial  chemist,  to  make  both 
practical  and  analytic  tests  with  not  less  than  20  cows, 
and  for  not  less  than  30  days,  and  that  the  results  of 
said  experiments  be  made  known  to  the  world,  the 
committee  to  report  at  the  August  meeting. 

The  “report”  then  states  that  the  experiment 
proved  a  great  success. 

Ans. — It  is  a  big  humbug,  and  is  being  denounced 
in  all  the  leading  dairy  papers. 

Using  Manure  for  Corn. 

II.  F.  F.,  Waterford,  0. — I  have  a  Timothy  and  Red 
Top  sod  field  which  I  wish  to  plant  to  corn  next  sea¬ 
son.  When  is  the  better  time  to  manure  it — before  or 
after  plowing  ? 

Ans. — We  should  broadcast  the  manure  on  the  sod 
and  plow  it  in  ;  then  harrow  and  fine  the  surface  and 
plant.  This  is  the  practice  of  the  majority  of  farmers, 
and  is  generally  considered  more  satisfactory,  all  things 
considered,  then  spreading  on  plowed  ground  and  har¬ 
rowing  in  the  surface.  If  on  level  ground,  we  would 
as  soon  haul  in  summer  or  now  as  any  other  time. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

A.  W.  P.,  Coulterville,  111. — Thomas  Meehan  &  Sons, 
Germantown,  Pa.,  will  sell  seeds  of  California  Privet. 

W.  II.  B.,  North  Ogden,  U. — We  think  there  is  but 
little  danger  of  a  surfeit  of  prunes.  They  are  salable 
either  fresh  or  dried,  and,  in  the  latter  form,  the  de¬ 
mand  is  practically  unlimited.  It  seems  safe  to  go 
ahead  and  set  them  out. 

C.  R.  W.,  Miller  Corners,  N.  F.-We  doubt  if  Alfalfa 
will  prove  successful  as  far  north  as  Rochester.  It  is 
a  good  clover  and  makes  excellent  food  for  cows — bet¬ 
ter  for  that  than  for  a  green  manure.  It  thrives  best  in 
hot,  dry  sections  like  Colorado  or  New  Mexico.  It  is  sown 
in  the  spring  in  drills  eight  to  ten  inches  apart,  and 
soon  makes  a  rank  growth. 

We  Give  it  Up  — C.  I.  F.,  Waterville,  Mass. — We  can¬ 
not  answer  your  question  :  “Why  are  there  hard 
places  in  sweet  and  sour  apples  making  them  very 
poor  for  cooking  or  eating  ?”  It  is  possible  that  the 
mischief  comes  from  imperfect  nutrition — a  lack  of 
certain  elements  in  the  soil,  but  this  is  only  a  guess 
Can  any  of  our  readers  enlighten  him  ? 
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Where  the  Honse  Fly  Blooms. 

H.,  Fairfield  County,  Ct. — We  have 
a  second  crop  of  flies  at  our  house.  At 
least  the  good  wife  says  so,  although  it 
seems  to  me  like  a  fifteenth  crop,  “and 
where  do  they  come  from  ?  ”  At  last  I 
have  made  a  discovery,  and  if  one  doesn't 
believe  the  house  fly  increases  in  horse 
manure,  just  let  him  examine  a  heap  of 
it  some  of  these  cool  mornings  before  the 
sun  has  risen  to  warm  the  air  enough  for 
the  pests  to  fly.  My  stable  manuie  is 
thrown  into  a  shed  where  it  is  both 
shaded  from  the  sun  and  sheltered  from 
rain.  Having  detected  a  slight  motion 
on  the  surface,  a  closer  scrutiny  revealed 
hundreds  if  not  thousands  of  these  buz¬ 
zing  wall  spotters  and  peace  destroyers! 
crawling  in  all  stages  of  growth  and  de-( 
velopment,  only  waiting  for  a  chance 
of  sunshine  or  more  heat.  Their  antici-j 
pations  were  speedily  nipped  in  the  bud,» 
however,  for  I  opened  the  gate  and  ad- 


Except  in  rare  cases,  why  not  use  straw 
as  a  mulch  on  pastures?  But  there  may 
be  no  permanent  pastures,  and  in  that 
case  the  sooner  they  are  made  the  bet¬ 
ter.  If  there  is  no  rough  land  winch  na¬ 
turally  would  be  used  for  that  purpose, 
then  fence  two  or  three  small  fields 
near  the  barn  and  seed  and  care  for  them 
with  a  view  of  always  having  exercising 
yards  in  winter  for  the  colts  and  other 
young  stock,  and  nearby  pastures  for 
the  young  things  and  their  dams  in  sum¬ 
mer.  Often  one  of  the  permanent 
(sheep)  pastures  should  be  the  bearing 
apple  orchard  and  just  here  the  straw 
can  be  used  to  better  advantage  than  on 
any  other  place  on  the  farm.  Draw  and 
spread  it  over  the  entire  surface  thickly, 
but  evenly,  not  earlier  than  the  last  of 
May,  nor  later  than  the  middle  of  June. 
I  f  spread  in  the  fall  or  early  spring,  it 
will  tend  to  make  the  ground  “  sad  ”  and 
induce  the  roots  of  the  trees  to  come  to 
['the  surface,  both  of  which  results  are 
[undesirable. 

The  Naming:  of  Strawberries. 

Prof.  W.  R.  Lazenby,  Ohio. — The  usu¬ 
ally  careful  R.  N.-Y.  must  have  made  a 
?slip  when  it  referred  to  Mr.  E.  Williams’s 


...  .  _  .  .  .  T>  T  £  suggestion  in  regard  to  naming  strawber- 

mitted  my  flock  of  breezy  Brown  Leg-Wj  .  e 6  .  .  ,  .  ^  . 

,  J  .  ,  ,  .  ,  (?  ries.  It  would  certainly  be  inappropriate, 

horns,  whose  quick  eyes  and  quicker  mo-W  ,  ,  ,  .  ,  ,  .  . 

,  .  ,  r.,,.  „  ,.  F1  from  a  structural  standpoint,  to  give  pis- 

tions  plainly  told  that  my  discovery  was  *  . 

.  1  *  .  , ,  ,  .f  ,  '  tillate  varieties  male  Dames,  and  I  can 

their  meat.  There  should  be  a  “place  ,  .  .. 

,  ,.  .  scarcely  believe  that  this  was  recom- 

for  everything,  and  the  place  for  flies  is-  1  z.  ,  ,,  ,  t  uOTm 

J  b’  ■  mended  by  Mr.  Williams,  although  I  have 

r  not  seen  his  original  article  on  the  subject 


in  the  crops  of  poultry. 


Is  Bran  a  Good  Milk  Feed?  | 

E.  L. ,  Warrenville,  III.— On  page 
688  of  The  Rural  the  question  as  to  the 
feeding  value  of  bran  is  raised.  I  doubted 
this  many  years  ago  under  the  following 
circumstances :  I  owned  a  share  in  a 
flouring  mill  and  ran  a  farm  at  the  same 
time,  shipping  milk  to  Chicago.  Occa¬ 
sionally  the  mill  had  some  surplus  bran 
and  I  was  allowed  to  get  a  load.  This  I 
fed  to  my  cows,  always  feeding  it  as  I 
would  hay  or  straw.  My  usual  feed  was 
four  quarts  of  corn  and  oats  twice  a  day: 
when  I  had  bran  I  fed  at  each  feed  two 
quarts  more.  When  the  bran  gave  out, 
the  usual  four  quarts  of  meal  were  given, 
nothing  being  allowed  for  the  missing 
bran.  My  hay  was  alwrays  cut  early, 
commencing  about  June  20,  and  w  as  gen¬ 
erally  good  ;  corn  stalks  and  Hungarian 
Grass  were  also  fed,  but  were  only  snuffed 
over,  and  found  their  way  into  the  ma¬ 
nure  pile.  The  hay  was  fed  ad  libitum — 
all  they  could  stuff.  In  shipping  milk, 
there  was  often  an  anxiety  to  keep  up 
the  number  of  cans,  particularly  in  hot 
weather  when  a  shortage  of  a  quart  or 
two  would  keep  a  can  at  home  and  di¬ 
minish  the  profit.  Now,  although  this 
feeding  of  bran  was  of  frequent  occur¬ 
rence.  I  never  saw  any  increase  of  the 
milk  or  any  decrease  from  its  discontinu¬ 
ance.  I  have  frequently  spoken  of  this 
to  dairymen,  only  to  be  scouted  at,  as  in 
the  opinion  of  a  very  large  majority, 
“  wheat  bran  is  the  stuff  to  make  milk 
of ;  ”  but,  once  in  a  w’hile,  I  have  met 
men  whose  experience  had  been  the  same 
as  mine.  But  bran  is  a  fine  feed  where 
it  is  clean  and  wholesome,  as  it  is  healthy 
and  a  grand  fertilizer.  E.  lambe. 

Don’t  Mulch  a  Soil  to  “Sadnes  .” 

Prof.  I.  P.  Roberts,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. — 
C.  H.  P.’s  failure  to  receive  benefit  from 


,|  One  difficulty  in  carrying  out  the  nam¬ 
ing  of  strawberries  according  to  sex,  or 
character  of  flowers,  is  that  there  are 
many  strictly  neuter  words,  names  of 
places,  qualities,  and  the  like,  that  are 
descriptive  and  in  every  way  appropri¬ 
ate;  but  such  names  could  not  be  used. 
Again  family  names,  or  surnames,  are 
regarded  as  masculine,  and  if  the  rule  of 
naming  according  to  sex  were  adopted, 
they  could  be  used  only  for  the  perfect 
flowering  varieties.  We  must  remember 
also  that  such  names  are  already  given 
to  some  of  our  best  known  and  most  val¬ 
uable  pistillate  varieties,  as  Bubach, 
Haverland,  Warfield,  etc.  If  it  were 
known  that  all  new  pistillate  varieties 
would  be  given  distinctively  female 
names,  it  might  save  some  trouble,  yet 
in  my  judgment  the  advantages  of 
“names  according  to  sex”  would  scarcely 
overbalance  the  disadvantages. 

[R.  N.-Y. — Mr.  Williams  intended  of 
course  that  female  names  should  be  given 
to  pistillates  and  we  were  not  aware 
that  it  had  been  stated  differently  in  our 
columns.  The  list  of  familiar  female 
names  is  a  long  one.  If  that  were  ex¬ 
hausted,  then  combinations  of  such 
names  might  be  made  indefinitely.  Still 
we  must  admit  that  Prof.  Lazenby’s  ob¬ 
jections  are  not  without  weight. 

Praise  For  The  Vergennes  Grape. 

II.  L.  L.,  W  estfield,  Mass. — I  have 
a  Vergennes  vine  12  feet  high  on  an  arbor 
in  front  of  our  piazza,  which  has  borne 
several  crops  of  fruit  that  would  sell  for 
15  cents  per  pound  and  keep  from  three 
to  six  months  under  good  conditions. 
The  large  clusters  are  shouldered  and 
closely  resemble  foreign  grapes  I  think. 
Though  not  as  large  of  course,  they 
are  very  sweet  and  the  pulp  parts  readily 
from  the  seeds,  and  they  are  much  sweeter 


mulching  wheat  with  stra  w  (see  R.  N.-Y.,  at  the  seeds  than  most  other  grapes.  There 
page  650)  was  due,  probably,  to  one  or  were  about  75  pounds  of  grapes  on  it 
all  of  the  following  causes  :  Extraordin-  this  year,  but  owing  to  the  blight  strik- 
ary  season,  too  thick  mulching  and  too  ing  the  leaves,  40  to  50  pounds  of  them 
wet  land.  Heavy  clay  lands  become  were  prevented  from  ripening,  though 
cold,  sour  and  “sad”  when  mulched,  many  half  ripe  were  sweeter  than  some 
provided  the  ground  becomes  very  wet  other  kinds  fully  ripe.  About  10  pounds 
in  the  fall  or  early  spring.  Light  wheat  are  now  on  the  vine  and  are  very  hand- 
soils  are  almost  certain  to  be  benefited  some  to  look  at.  I  have  taken  three  or 
by  a  light  mulch.  A  straw  mulch  is  of  four  first  premiums  on  them  and  the 
great  advantage  to  exposed  knolls,  espe- [  Niagaras,  winning  wherever  I  have  ex- 
cially  along  the  borders  of  our  great  ^liibited  them.  I  think  I  would  have  had 
lakes.  The  grass  seeding  on  light  lands  200  pounds  of  Niagaras  but  for  the  blight 
is  much  improved  by  a  light  mulch,  but  and  black  rot  which  caused  over  a  bushel 
the  danger  is  that  two  or  three  times  as  *'of  solid  grapes  to  drop.  There  were  150 
much  straw  will  be  used  in  mulching  asT  pounds  on  the  vine  two  years  ago.  These 
is  best.  The  same  rule  is  true  in  mulch-'f  two  vines  are  trained  up  straight  and 
ing  strawberry  beds.  A  little  mulch  is  a  smooth  till  they  reach  the  arbor  overheadT 
beneficial,  too  much  is  worse  than  none.1?12  feet  high,  30  feet  long,  10  feet  wide 


and  with  no  supports  from  the  ground. 
I  fear  the  Vergennes  may  winter-kill 
somewhat  as  very  little  wood  has  thor¬ 
oughly  ripened  on  account  of  blight.  I 
notice  that  on  both  these  vines  the  best 
fruit  grows  farthest  from  the  roots.  The 
Vergennes  is  such  a  good  grape  that  when 
I  have  given  persons  a  dozen  grapes  to 
taste  they  have  ordered  a  vine  on  the  spot. 

A  North  Carolina  Sub-Experiment  Station. 

T.  B.  L  ,  Douglas,  N.  C. — This  farm  is 
situated  on  the  sunny  side  of  the  river 
Dan,  and  consists  of  650  acres.  Nearly 
half  is  bottom  land,  producing  corn, 
wheat  and  grass  to  perfection.  The  up¬ 
lands,  comparatively  level,  are  adapted 
to  the  growth  of  tobacco,  grain  and  the 
grasses.  On  this  farm  is  the  sub-experi¬ 
ment  station,  conducted  by  Mr.  Lind¬ 
say,  the  proprietor,  under  the  direction 
of  Dr.  H.  B.  Battle,  of  Raleigh,  N.  C.  The 
soil  and  fertilizer  tests  are  made  on  the 
poorest  of  the  upland,  on  plots  of  one- 
twentieth  of  an  acre.  Mixed  and  un¬ 
mixed  chemicals  are  used  in  different  pro¬ 
portions  of  cotton-seed  meal,  acid  phos¬ 
phate  and  kainit.  Notes  have  been  taken 
during  the  year  on  the  growth  of  the 
corn  on  each  plot,  and  soon  the  product 
of  each  w  ill  be  gathered  by  itself  and 
wreighed.  This  will  give  some  idea  of 
what  the  soil  needs,  and,  instead  of  a 
complete  fertilizer,  only  the  ingredient 
most  lacking  in  the  soil  will  be  procured. 

Now,  as  to  the  cost  of  living  here  : 
flour  is  worth  $4  to  $4.50  per  barrel; 
sugar,  43^  to  6  cents  per  pound  ;  meat, 
8  %  cents  and  25  pounds  per  month  are 
used.  A  fair  suit  of  clothes,  $10  ;  a  pair 
of  boots,  $3  ;  shoes,  $2  ;  a  dress  for  wife, 
$10  to  $20.  Medical  attendance,  one 
year,  averages  $10  The  family  consists 
of  wife  and  two  children.  The  farm  is 
cultivated  mostly  by  tenants  who  furnish 
their  own  stock,  tools,  etc.,  and  pay  one- 
fourth  of  the  tobacco  and  one-third  of 
the  grain.  Cattle,  sheep,  hogs  and 
poultry  are  raised,  and  vegetables  for 
all,  so  that  but  little  is  spent  for  pro¬ 
visions.  Early  Orange  sugar  cane  is 
grown  by  the  tenants,  and  on  a  good 
many  adjoining  farms,  and  a  mill  and 
evaporator  are  owned  by  Mr.  Lindsay 
and  the  syrup  is  made  upon  the  farm — 
sometimes  as  much  as  600  or  800  gallons 
a  year.  This  sy’rup  retails  at  50  cents  per 
gallon,  40  cents  by  the  barrel. 


If  you  name  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  our  advertisers  you 
may  be  pretty  sure  of  prompt  replies  and  right 
treatment. 


Thousands 


Of  dollars  I  spent  trying 
to  find  a  cure  for  Salt 
IS  he  it  m,  which  I  had 
13  years.  Physicians 
said  they  never  saw  so 
severe  a  case.  My  legs, 
hack  and  arms  were  cov¬ 
ered  by  the  humor.  I 
began  to  take  HOOD’S 
s  ARSA PAIIIJLIj  A  , 
and  the  flesh  became 
ire  healthy,  the  sores  soon  healed,  the 
lies  fell  off,  I  was  soon  able  to  give  up  ban- 
I’-es  and  crutches,  and  a  happy  man  1  was. 


Mr.  S.  G.  Derry. 


HOOD’S  Pills  cure  liver  ills,  constipation, 

biliousness,  jaundice,  and  sick  headache.  Try  them. 


Sheridan’s  Condition  Powders 


If  you  can’t  ffet  It  send  to  us. 

We  mail  one  pack  2oc.  Five  $1.  A  2  1-4  lb.  can  $1.20.  Six, 
$5.  Ex.  paid,  l'oultry  Raising  Guide,  free,  with  $1  orders. 
1  S.  JOHNSON  &  CO.,  22  Custom  House  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


O&TCUTC  trade-marks,  caveats, 

I  M  I  kll  8v  OR  NO  FEE. 

Send  model  or  sketch  for  free  advice  as  to  patent¬ 
ability.  Full  Information  In  my  50-page  book,  FREE. 
Address  SAML.  O.  FITZGERALD,  Atty., 
1003  F  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 


G-IVE  •  THE  •  BABT 


IF  YOU  WISH  your  infant  to  be 
We'!  nourished,  healthy,  and  vigorous. 

THE  •  BEST  •  FOOD 


For  Hand-Fed  Infants,  Inva'ids,  Conva¬ 
lescents,  Dyspeptics,  and  the  Aged. 
Our  Book  for  MOTHERS, 

"THE  CARE  AND  FEEDING  OF  INFANTS,” 

Mailed  free  upon  request. 
•bLIBER-GOODALE  CO..  BOSTON,  MASS. 


ENGINES, 

Threshing  Machines,  „ 

Best  Machinery  at  Lowest  Prices 


A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  York,  Pa 


f  (o  aarvMl 

^oTEES/5 

Wind  engine 


AND 

GeM 


ST  EE 

toWER  , 

When  furnished  with  Graphite  Bearing** I 
the  GEM  WIND  ENGINE  requires  no  J 
oiling,  no  climbing  of  towers,  no  hinged  o rf 
frail-jointed  towers,  and  practically  no  atten-r 
tion,  yet  is  guaranteed  more  durable  than  I 
other  Mills  that  are  oiled.  Truly  a  GEMt] 
and  worth  its  weight  in  gold.  The 
GEM  STEEL  TOWER  is  made  trian¬ 
gular  in  shape,  the  corners  and  girts  being! 
of  angle  steel;  the  braces  are  steel  rods,  each  r 
of  which  can  be  firmly  drawn  up,  inde-f 
pendent  of  the  other.  It  combines  beauty,  f 
strength,  durability  and  simplicity  to  thel 
greatest  degree,  and  is  much  more  easily [ 
srected  than  a  tower  made  of  wood,  r 
We  also  manufacture  the  Celebrated  J 

HALLADAY  Standard  Pump-J 
ing  and  Geared  Wind  Mil's,  the] 
Standard  VANELESS  and  U.  S.  [ 
SOLID  WHEEL  Wind  Mills. 
Pumps,  Tanks.  HORSE  HAYj 
TOOLS,  and  fhe  most  com¬ 
plete  line  of  WIND  MILLJ 
SPECIALTIES. 

Bend  for  catalogue.  Address 

U.  S.  WIND  ENGINE  & 

PUMP  CO., 

BATAVIA,  ILL., U.S.A.' 


BRANCH  OFFICES! 

Omaha,  Neb.;  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


depots: 

Boston,  Mass.;  Ft.  Worth,  Tex. 


OUR  HAY  CARRIERS 

are  the  best  suited  for  all  kinds  of  buildings.  Use 
any  Fork  or  Slings,  Sell  direct. 

FOWLER  &  FARRINGTON. 

Taughannock  Falls,  N.  Y 


THE  CURTIS  STEEL  ROOFING  COMPANY 


SELLS  IRON  AND  STEEL 

ROOFING 

direct  to  YOU  at  Agents’  prices.  Write  for.  our 
GUARANTEE, 

Address  Box  1385  Niles,  Ohio. 
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Assistant  United  States  Pomologist 
I’aylor's  paper  read  before  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Horticultural  Society  on  “The  What, 
When  and  How  of  Fruit  Nomenclature” 
may  be  summed  up  as  follows  :  First  : 
That  only  such  names  be  given  new  fruits 
as  are  in  conformity  with  the  rules  of  the 
American  Pomological  Society.  Second: 
That  only  such  seedlings  be  named  as 
are  proved  to  be  distinct  varieties  and 
that  show  evidence  of  marked  superiority 
in  some  locality.  Third  :  That  a  care¬ 
ful  search  through  the  descriptive  lists 
be  made  in  every  case  to  make  sure  that 
the  suggested  word  is  not  already  in  use 
either  as  a  recognized  name  or  synonym. 
In  the  promotion  of  all  these  ends  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  through  its 
Division  of  Pomology  stands  ready  to 
lend  a  helping  hand  in  order  that  the 
disputed  points  connected  with  a  subject 
of  so  much  importance  to  our  fruit  grow¬ 
ers  may  be  put  in  a  fair  way  to  be  per¬ 
manently  settled . 

Every  lot  of  seedlings  that  is  being 
tested  should  be  thoroughly  sifted  before 
naming  and  where  this  is  conscientiously 
done  it  will  usually  be  found  that  the 
necessity  for  many  names  has  vanished. 
It  is  said  that  Mr.  Rumpli  retained  El- 
berta  alone,  as  worthy  of  propagation 
and  naming,  out  of  12,000  seedling  peach 
trees  which  he  grew.  Were  his  example 
followed  by  others  most  of  the  difficul¬ 
ties  that  now  confront  us  would  dis¬ 
appear . 

The  R.  N.-Y.  worked  for  10  years  with 
seedling  potatoes  before  it  produced  one 
that  it  deemed  worthy  of  introduction. .  . 

Moore’s  Ruby  Currant  is  praised 
unduly  by  some  nurserymen,  if  we  may 
judge  it  by  a  single  plant  which  has 
been  growing  in  the  Rural  Grounds  for 
six  or  eight  years.  Stone  &  Welling¬ 
ton  of  Toronto,  Canada,  for  example, 
accept  the  estimate  of  C.  M.  Hooker  that 
“it  is  of  fairly  vigorous  growth,  fruit  of 
large  size,  next  to  the  Cherry,  borne  on 
much  longer  stems  and  more  abundantly 
than  the  variety  named.  It  will  pro¬ 
duce  twice  as  much  as  this  variety. 
It  ripens  nearly  with  the  Cherry.  The 
flavor  is  similar  to  that  of  the  White 
Grape  and  fully  equal  to  that  of  any 
variety  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  It 
is  the  best  currant  I  know  for  family 
use  and  I  see  no  reason  why  it  may  not 
also  prove  the  best  for  the  market.”  At 
the  Rural  Grounds  it  ripens  with  the  Red 
and  White  Dutch.  The  racemes  are 
longer,  but  the  berry  is  scarcely  so  large 
and  the  quality  not  quite  so  good . 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  improve¬ 
ment  that  has  been  made  in  the  size  and 
form  of  chrysanthemums  during  a  few 
years  past.  Hut  among  them  all,  is  there 
one  that  blooms  earlier,  if  left  perman¬ 
ently  out-of-doors,  than  the  old  “  arte- 
mesias”  of  our  grandmothers  ?  We  want 
improved  sorts  that  will  bloom  two  weeks 
earlier  in  our  gardens  and  thus  escape 
the  killing  frosts  which  destroy  the  buds 
even  before  they  begin  to  open . 

We  hope  that  our  readers  next  spring 
will  give  due  care  to  planting  the  crossed 
tomato  seeds  which  we  shall  send  to 
applicant  subscribers.  It  is  fair  to  pre¬ 
sume  that  these  seeds  will  produce  an 
almost  endless  number  of  varieties. 
While  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
most  of  them  will  be  inferior  to  existing 
kinds,  it  is  no  less  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  some  of  them  will  prove  to  be  super¬ 
ior . 

Grace  Battles  is  a  new  pink  carna¬ 
tion  of  promise  that  will  be  offered  next 
spring . 

A.  S.  Fuller  informs  Gardening  that 
for  a  pure,  unadulterated  insecticide  for 
eabbage  worms,  he  prefers  pure  salt  to 


anything  else,  for  it  will  not  only  kill 
every  worm  it  touches,  but  the  rains  w  ill 
wash  it  away  leaving  neither  odor  nor 
stain.  A  tablespoon ful  scattered  over 
each  head  will  be  sufficient,  but  the  dose 
must  be  repeated  as  often  as  a  new  crop 
of  worms  appears,  and  as  the  white  cab¬ 
bage  butterflies  are  usually  flying  about 
from  early  spring  until  freezing  weather 
any  insecticide  to  be  of  much  value  must 
be  applied  often . 

“Gardening”  is  a  new  semi-monthly 
publication,  the  scope  of  which  is  well 
indicated  by  its  name.  Mr.  William 
Falconer,  well  known  to  our  readers  as 
one  of  The  Rural's  oldest  and  most 
valued  contributors,  is  the  editor,  and 
Miss  Emily  Taplin  (Mrs.  Royle)  who 
long  conducted  its  Women’s  Department, 
is  his  able  assistant.  There  is  little 
doubt  that  so  long  as  our  young  Chicago 
contemporary  shall  remain  under  such 
editorial  guidance,  it  will  continue  to  be 
the  bright  practical  guide  of  which  its 
early  numbers  give  ample  evidence . 

Those  who  have  saved  rose  seeds  may 
plant  them  now  in  this  way  :  Provide 
boxes  of  any  size,  not  over  four  inches 
deep.  Bore  holes  in  them  for  drainage, 
which  may  be  covered  with  small,  flat 
stones  or  bits  of  broken  flower  pots. 
Fill  the  boxes  with  rich  garden  loam  and 
plant  the  seeds  in  drills  about  two  inches 
apart  and  an  inch  apart  in  the  drills — 
half  an  inch  deep.  These  boxes  may  be 
sunk  in  the  soil  and  covered  with  wire 
netting  to  prevent  animals  of  any  kind 
from  harming  them.  A  covering  of 
straw  is  necessary  to  avoid  the  effects 
of  freezing  and  thawing.  In  late  winter 
or  early  spring,  the  boxes  may  be  re¬ 
moved  to  cold-frames,  hot  beds  or  to 
sunny  windows  where  many  of  the  seeds 
will  germinate  in  from  three  to  six 
weeks.  As  soon  as  the  seedlings  grow 
to  a  height  of  an  inch  or  so,  they  may  be 
transplanted  to  three-inch  thumb-pots.  . 

Direct. 

- T.  H.  Hoskins  :  “  To  take  what  is 

written  literally,  one  might  suppose  that 
it  would  take  centuries  to  restore  our 
devasted  woodlands  here  in  New  Eng¬ 
land.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  New  England 
were  depopulated  to-day,  the  forests 
would  be  as  dense,  and  the  timber  as 
large  and  fine,  in  a  hundred  years,  as 
when  the  country  was  first  occupied  by 
white  men.” 

“We  have  seen  agricultural  colleges 
and  experiment  stations  spring  up  under 
governmental  initiative  all  over  the  con¬ 
tinent.  They  have  a  great  future  before 
them,  but  the  difficulty  is  yet  great  in 
making  them  4  connect  ’  with  things  as 
they  exist.” 

“  The  agricultural  schools  to  which 
that  unfortunate  name  has  been  affixed, 
are  as  yet  beyond  the  reach  of  19  out  of 
20  of  those  who  need  their  instruction. 
Not  only  should  their  teachings  be  free, 
but  their  farms  should  be  made  to  feed 
their  students  by  the  labor  of  the  students 
themselves.” 

N.  Y.  Tribune:  “Latin  grammatical 
rules,  with  their  many  exceptions,  afford 
mental  discipline,  but  so  do  the  laws  of 
health  which  the  Latin  student  often 
violates  while  learning  his  lessons.  A 
true  education  enables  a  person  to  care 
for  himself,  to  become  a  good  parent  and 
a  noble  citizen.  There  are  young  people 
who  know  the  names  of  the  gods  and 
goddesses  who  know  nothing  of  the 
phases  of  the  moon,  and  are  almost 
entirely  unacquainted  with  the  vegeta¬ 
tion  about  their  own  homes.” 

- Chief  Justice  Paxson :  “The  rela¬ 
tion  between  employer  and  employed  is 
one  of  contract  merely.  In  the  absence 
of  a  contract,  a  discharged  employee  has 
no  legal  claim  upon  his  employer,  nor 
does  it  make  any  difference  that  a  large 
number  are  discharged  at  one  time ; 
their  aggregate  rights  rise  no  higher 
than  their  rights  as  individuals.” 


- Christian  Union  :  “  Prof.  Jenks  tells 

of  districts  in  New  York  where  well-to- 
do  farmers  regularly  expect  to  be  paid 
for  their  votes.” 

- Asa  Gray  :  “  No  new  name  should 

be  given  to  an  old  plant,  except  for  neces¬ 
sity.  That  a  name  may  be  bettered  is  no 
valid  reason  for  changing  it.” 

- Shipbuilder:  “The  docking  of 

horses’  tails  should  be  made  a  criminal 
offense,  punishable  by  imprisonment  for 
not  less  than  one  year.” 

- New  York  Tribune:  “George  T. 

Powell,  of  Ghent,  N.  Y.,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  Superintendent  of  the  New- York 
State  Horticultural  Exhibit  at  the 
World’s  Fair  by  the  State  Agricultural 
Society.  E.  G.  Fowler,  Associate  Editor 
of  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  and  formerly 
Editor  of  The  Orange  County  Farmer,  a 
man  of  extensive  knowledge  and  wide 
experience  in  horticultural  matters,  has 
been  chosen  as  Assistant  Superintendent. 
The  headquarters  during  the  coming 
winter  and  until  April  7  will  be  at  Al¬ 
bany  ;  afterward,  and  until  the  close  of 
the  fair,  at  Chicago.  Mr.  Fowler  will 
continue  his  connection  with  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  during  the  World’s  Fair 
work.”  * 


iMercer,  our)  a  cherryi; 
|NewCherryrorProfiti| 

4>  An  average  profit  of  $50  per  tree  for  4  * 
<>tcn  consecutive  years. — All  new  and  <► 
4  *  standard  varieties  of  Small  Fruits. —  4  * 
4 »  Fruit  and  Ornamental  T rees  by  bun-  <  ► 
*  *  drcds  of  thousands. — Special  prices  on  *  | 

Idaho  and  Wilder  Pears  \\ 
\\  and  Kansas  Raspberry.  \\ 

4  ►  Stock  by  mail  postpaid.  No  extra  4> 
4  (,  charge  for  packing  large  trees.  <  ► 

4  *  Catalogue  free.  ]  f 

o  JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO.,  o 
Village  Nurseries,  Hightstown,  N.  J. 
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Pnonhoo  I  For  the  past  2  years  I  hare  grown 

reacnesj  THe  earliest 
Peaches  iPEACHES 


Peaches ! 
Peaches ! 
Peaches ! 


in  the  United  States, 

on  tho  muck  lands  of  FLORIDA 
and  they  brought  as  high  as  $8  per 
box.  For  Information  on  Fruit 
Growing,  Sugar,  Rice,  Tobacco  and 
muck  lands,  inquire  or  address 

Jl  It-Ufle  an  Huiiiti  Hull, ling, 
.  I.  LLITIO,  Philadelphia,  l'u. 


THE  PALOUSE  APPLE 

originated  In  the  famous  Palouse  country,  Is  a  boau- 
tltul  winter  apple  of  unsurpassed  quullty  and  Iron¬ 
clad  hardiness.  Small  trees  sent  postpaid,  one  for 
75c.:  5  for  *2.  Larger  trees  by  express,  $30  per  100. 
Address  orders  to  Geo.  ltuedy,  Box  207,  Colfax,  Wash. 


- New  York  Times  :  “  Tobacco  is  ex¬ 
ceedingly  distasteful  to  all  the  animal 
creation  except  man.” 

‘•Lime  is  much  more  soluble  in  cold 
water  than  in  warm.  Therefore  this  is 
the  right  season  of  the  year  to  apply  it 
to  the  land,  so  that  it  may  slowly  dis¬ 
solve  during  the  winter,  and  exert  its 
beneficial  effects  upon  the  soil.” 


A  New  Era  in  Grape-Growing 

certainly  is  inaugurated  by  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  the  America,  Bril¬ 
liant  Rommel,  Hermann  Jaeger, 
and  some  others  of  my  Hybrid 
Grapes. 

For  Descriptive  List,  address 


- L.  B.  Pierce:  “There  is  no  more 

reason  wliy  we  should  eat  grape  seeds 
than  the  cores  and  seeds  of  apples.” 

#  #  *  \ 


T.  V.  MUNSON,  Denison,  Te^. 


i UbAliUU  5IUYI5  CHARDS  or  TOP  DRESS¬ 
ING.  110  cents  per  cwt.,  Including  bags. 

W.  S.  POWELL  &  CO.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


A  Hundred  Thrifty  Farmers  are 
wanted  to  work  for  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


lx  writing  to  advertisers  please  always  mention 
Thb  Rural  Nkw-Youkek. 


THE  LAMBERT 

PLOW  COLTER. 

for  plowing  under  green  crops. 
Guaranteed  to  work  on  any 
land,  no  matter  how  encum¬ 
bered  with  weeds,  green  crop  or 
other  litter.  Price  without 
clamp,  $2.50;  with  clamp,  $3.00. 


LAMBERT  &  YOUNG,  Belfast,  Me. 


scImSWEEP  mill 


ForTWO  horses-es*^  Sent  on  trial. 
Fully  Guaranteed. 

Grinds  EAR  CORN 
and  SMALL  GRAINS. 

Special  Cob  Breaking  Device 
and  peculiar  dress  of  Grinders. 

Gives  bettor  work,  more 
of  it,  with  less  work  to 
team  than  any  other. 

Sonfdth°I  andrr16  POWER  MILLS 

THE  FOOS  M FG. CO. Springfield, o. 


Burr-Stone  Grinding  Mills 


the  best  constructed,  lenat  complicat* 
a.!'’,  fastest  grinding  mills  yet  pr< 
duceU.  SAX1SFAOXIO] 

GUARANTEED 

Send  2ct.  stam 
our  48-pug 

Huh  t  rate 
utulocuu. 

IiEONARD  I) 
IIAItRISON, 
E,  NEW  HAVEN,  CON? 


CO  o 

O  for  Price  List.  GunWorks, Pittsburgh  J 


Agents  Wanted  Everywhere 
Send  for  Circulars. 

E.  J.  KN0WLT0N, 

Ann  Arbor.  Mick.  * 


AND 


ft* fit 

“Keystone”  Corn  Husker 

Fodder 
Gutter. 

Husks  the  corn  | 
and  cuts  the 
stalks  into  the 
best  fodder 
known. 

Send  for  our  FREE 
book,  “The  Great  Leak 
on  the  Farm.” 

KEYSTONE  MFG.  CO. 

Sterling,  III. 

KANSAS  CITY,  COUNCIL  BLUFFS, 
ST.  LOUIS,  COLUMBUS  O. 
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Use  sulphate  of  potash  rather  than  muriate,  if  you 
would  increase  the  nutty  flavor  of  potatoes.  Has  this 
been  fairly  tried  outside  of  the  New  Jersey  Station  ? 

*  • 

There  are  lots  of  interesting  points  in  that  descrip¬ 
tion  of  “  The  Old  Brick”  farm.  In  order  to  advertise 
that  stallion  and  show  what  he  could  do  to  the  best 
possible  advantage,  brood  mares  were  secured.  There 
is  a  hint  for  horsemen  who  think  because  they  have  a 
good  stallion  they  have  all  that  is  needed.  The  mother 
is  always  half  the  horse  and  a  mighty  important  half 
too.  Don’t  let  the  quality  of  that  half  shrink  to  a 
third  by  using  a  scrub  mare.  Another  point  is  the 
feeding  of  barley  mush  to  calves.  Try  that  and  you 
will  learn  what  you  have  often  been  told,  that  barley 
is  one  of  the  best  possible  grains  for  young  stock. 

#  * 

The  Sussex  County  (N.  J.)  Agricultural  Society, 
after  a  somewhat  checkered  career  of  12  years,  has 
given  up  the  ghost.  It  has  been  a  conspicuous  example 
of  how  fairs  should  not  be  managed.  The  race  was 
the  most  conspicuous  feature  and  the  swarm  of  fakirs 
and  skin  gamblers  was  the  next  most  prominent.  It 
never  had  the  confidence  of  the  farmers — such  fairs 
never  do — and  hence  it  has  died  the  death  of  such  ill- 
advised  concerns.  There  is  no  good  reason  why  a  new 
organization  should  not  take  its  place,  and,  profiting 
by  the  faults  of  its  predecessor,  be  a  shining  success. 
Sussex  County  has  the  raw  material  for  such  an 
organization.  #  * 

Three  years  ago  The  It.  N.-Y.  described  a  visit  to 
the  fertilizer  farms  in  New  Jersey  where  farmers  keep 
no  stock  beyond  work  teams  and  a  milch  cow  and  sell 
at  a  profit  grass,  grain  and  potatoes.  This  descrip¬ 
tion  grew  into  “Chemicals  and  Clover,”  a  pamphlet 
describing  how  chemical  fertilizers  and  grass  sod  are 
made  to  take  the  place  of  stable  manure  in  every  way. 
We  have  now  a  still  more  interesting  sort  of  farming 
to  describe.  We  have  found  a  farmer  on  the  thin,  poor 
“  barrens  ”  of  Long  Island,  farming  with  fertilizers 
successfully  and  improving  the  soil  of  his  farm  with¬ 
out  stable  manure.  An  account  of  this  will,  we  think, 
prove  about  the  most  interesting  side  of  the  Chemicals 
and  Clover  discussion  yet  introduced. 

*  * 

That  desperate  cases  require  desperate  remedies  is 
doubtless  the  chief  cause  of  the  remedy  for  agricul¬ 
tural  distress  in  Great  Britain  just  proposed  by  Henry 
Labouchere,  Editor  of  Truth,  Member  of  Parliament, 
late  nearly  successful  aspirant  for  a  Cabinet  position 
and  leader  of  the  Radicals  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
He  proposes  that  every  parish  should  have  the  right 
to  exappropriate  the  land  of  non-occupying  owners, 
giving  them  a  fair  price  therefor  in  village  bonds,  and 
that  the  land  thus  acquired  should  be  let  to  tenants, 
at  payable  rentals,  by  the  parishes.  This  would  be  a 
long  step  towards  confiscation  of  real  estate,  espec¬ 
ially  of  that  belonging  to  non-residents  or  absentee 
landlords;  but  in  the  United  Kingdom  the  evils  arising 
from  this  abuse  are  great  enough  to  demand  prompt 
and  radical  remedial  legislation. 

•  # 

Once  more  there  is  a  scare  about  contagious  pleuro¬ 
pneumonia  among  cattle  owners  in  Great  Britain,  but 
this  time  it  appears  to  be  rather  unfounded  or  prema¬ 
ture.  It  was  started  about  the  middle  of  October  by 
the  alleged  discovery  of  a  diseased  beast  at  Deptford, 
London,  among  a  shipment  of  cattle  from  this  country. 
Then  came  a  report  of  the  discovery  of  two  cases  among 
the  1,200  animals  imported  at  Aberdeen  by  the  steam¬ 
ers  Hurona  and  Monkseaton  from  Canada,  which  had 
hitherto  been  considered  so  free  from  the  plague  that 
her  cattle  have  all  along  been  admitted  freely  into  all 
parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  while  ours  have  been  em¬ 
bargoed  at  the  ports  of  debarkation.  The  entire  1,200 
were  at  once  slaughtered  as  a  precautionary  measure, 
and  so  were  60  other  beasts  wh'ch  had  come  in  contact 
with  some  of  the  Canadian  cattle  in  Fifeshire.  The 
greatest  pressure  is  now  being  brought  to  bear  on 
the  Board  of  Agriculture  to  secure  the  prohibition  of 
the  free  importation  of  Canadian  cattle,  on  the  ground, 
forsooth,  that  Canada  has  not  taken  due  precautions 
to  shut  out  cattle  from  the  United  States.  Scotch  vet¬ 
erinary  surgeons  declare  that  the  disease  at  Aberdeen 
was  not  contagious  pleuro-pneumonia,  but  a  non-con¬ 
tagious  ailment,  the  symptoms  of  which  have  often 


been  mistaken  for  tho«e  of  the  more  dangerous  disease. 
Scotch  grazers  regard  the  act'on  of  the  government  as 
unfriendly  and  hasly:  English  cattle  owners  insist 
that  the  Administration  must  choose  between  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  latter  and  the  safety  of  the  whole  British 
herds;  Irish  cattlemen,  who  have  large  supplies,  are 
jubilant  at  the  prospect  of  a  rise  in  prices  on  account 
of  an  embargo  on  Canadian  stock;  Canadian  officials 
are  strenuously  urging  that  the  decision  to  schedule 
their  colony  shall  be  delayed  until  the  result  of  in¬ 
quiries  now  under  way  in  Canada,  shall  be  made 
known,  and  the  United  States  hold  the  position  of  an 
interested  and  watchful  spectator. 

*  * 

Let  no  farmer’s  boy  in  New  York  State  forget  that 
the  short  course  in  agriculture  at  Cornell  will  open 
Janury  3,  1893.  The  R.  N.-Y.  takes  a  personal  interest 
in  this  course.  We  want  to  see  the  agricultural  de¬ 
partment  at  Cornell  filled  to  overflowing  with  bright 
young  farmers.  Nothing  would  do  New  York  State 
farming  so  much  good.  Our  personal  advice  to  farmers’ 
sons  is  to  begin  now  to  plan  for  that  course.  We  trust 
that  father  will  see  the  benefit  of  such  a  schooling  and 
willingly  help  you  ;  if  he  does  not  at  first,  he  can  be 
convinced.  Keep  at  him,  and  don’t  rest  until  the  way 
is  clear.  Prof.  Roberts  writes  that  the  school  is  likely 
to  be  crowded  so  that  applications  should  be  made  at 
an  early  date.  Write  your  application  before  you  go 
to  bed  to-night !  #  * 

The  Milk  Reporter  defends  the  right  of  the  New 
York  Milk  Exchange  to  fix  the  price  of  milk,  ignoring 
altogether  the  rights  of  the  producers.  Its  arguments 
(?)  are  not  particularly  convincing  and  in  other  parts 
of  the  same  issue,  it  rather  upsets  its  own  theory.  It 
publishes  without  comment  the  following  : 

The  New  England  Milk  Producers’  Association  has  fixed  the  price  of 
milk  at  37  cents  per  8}^-quart  can,  etc. 

Elsewhere  in  the  same  issue  it  comments  on  the 
price  of  milk  in  Philadelphia,  which  is  made  by  the 
producers.  Now,  if  the  Reporter  is  right  in  its  ideas 
about  the  situation  in  New  York,  the  producers  who 
supply  Boston  and  Philadelphia  are  presumptuous  and 
wrong,  and  the  Reporter  should  tell  them  so.  The 
producers  who  supply  Chicago  also  need  its  attention, 
for  they  also  fix  the  price  of  their  product.  New  York 
is  in  a  hopeless  minority  and  there  is  only  the  Reporter 
to  defend  it.  *  # 

What  proportion  of  the  farmers  of  this  country  read 
and  study  the  writings  of  such  men  as  T.  B.  Terry  ? 
What  proportion  of  those  who  do  read  such  articles 
really  try  hard  to  duplicate  the  methods  thus  de¬ 
scribed  ?  Answer  these  questions  and  you  will  see 
what  a  dream  Mr.  Dibble  talks'about  in  supposing  that 
in  one  year  the  wheat  and  potato  average  could  be 
doubled.  It  could  be  done,  but  it  won’t  be  until  the 
present  “  human  nature  ”  is  bred  out  of  a  majority  of 
American  farmers.  Mr.  Dibble’s  own  experience  and 
assertions  show  what  can  be  done  to-day  by  a  live 
American  farmer  who  respects  his  calling.  Last  week, 
on  Long  Island,  the  writer  met  dozens  of  young  men 
who  started  as  tenants  or  renters,  and  are  now  owners 
of  good  farms — all  done  by  straight  and  plain  farming 
with  the  prices  and  money  conditions  of  the  present 
day.  Let  us  have  helpful  legislation  by  all  means,  but 
don’t  try  any  expensive  experiments  just  to  see  how 
they  will  work  and  “change  them  if  they  fail.” 

*  * 

Never  has  there  been  such  a  rush  of  wheat  to  mar¬ 
ket  so  early  in  the  season  as  at  present,  and  never 
within  the  memory  of  the  present  generation  have 
prices  been  so  low.  Of  course  one  condition  is,  to  a 
great  extent,  a  consequence  of  the  other.  As  soor  as 
the  crop  was  harvested  it  was,  for  the  most  part, 
thrashed  and  straightway  hurried  to  market,  espec¬ 
ially  in  the  West  and  Northwest.  The  consequence 
has  been  an  unprecedented  blockade  at  all  the  rail¬ 
roads,  elevators  and  warehouses.  Thousands  of  loaded 
ears  are  side-tracked  for  miles  on  the  chief  routes  of 
transportation,  the  elevators  everywhere  are  crammed 
and  other  suitable  storage  places  are  overflowing. 
In  order  to  free  the  loaded  cars  so  as  to  be  able  to  use 
them  again,  the  railroad  companies  are  charging  heavy 
demurrage  for  the  retention  of  this  rolling  stock,  and 
confusion  is  confounded  among  the  grain  shippers  of 
the  West.  Doubtless  much  of  the  trouble  is  due  to  the 
“  Hold  Your  Wheat”  circulars  of  the  Farmers’  Alliance 
a  year  ago,  as  these  induced  thousands  of  farmers  to 
hold  on  to  a  part  or  the  whole  of  their  crop  for  better 
prices.  These  never  came  and  the  surplus  crop  of  last 
year  is  now  rushing  to  market  with  this  year’s  output. 
Moreover,  the  disappointment  of  wheat  growers  at  the 
failure  of  the  Alliance’s  predictions  in  1891,  makes 
them  distrustful  of  all  present  prophecies  regarding 
future  prices,  hence  their  extraordinary  haste  to  mar¬ 
ket  their  crop.  Of  course  prices  are  likely  to  go  up 
later,  but  the  middlemen  and  speculators  will  be 
almost  exclusively  the  gainers. 


A  reader  of  The  Rural  New-YorkeR  who  has  been 
noticing  the  awards  made  at  fruit  exhibitions,  notes 
that  some  fruit  growers  have  received  premiums  for 
collections  of  apples  and  pears,  embracing  50,  75  and 
even  a  .greater  number  of  varieties,  and  asks  if  it  is 
profitable  for  an  orchardist  to  grow  such  a  great 
variety.  The  Rural  answers  decidedly,  no;  if  by  grow¬ 
ing  them  he  means  to  have  one  or  more  trees  of  all 
these  sorts.  A  practical  orchardist  will  generally  con¬ 
fine  his  list  of  varieties  to  a  very  much  smaller  number. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  intelligent  horticulturist 
feels  that  he  must  keep  abreast  of  the  times  and  know 
something  of  the  new  fruits  that  are  constantly  being 
evolved.  By  grafting,  he  may  make  one  or  two  trees 
answer  for  testing  any  number  of  new  sorts  and  he  is 
thus  enabled  to  exhibit  them,  often  showing  a  dozen 
or  'more  varieties  from  a  single  tree.  The  late  E.  H. 
Clark,  of  Newburg,  N.  Y.,  an  amateur  fruit  grower 
and  friend  of  the  lamented  Downing,  had  on  his  city 
lot  a  pear  tree  on  which  he  grew  nearly  100  varieties 
of  pears.  Instead  of  setting  out  trees  of  untested 
sorts,  get  scions  and  you  can  get  fruit  the  second  year, 
instead  of  waiting  five,  six  or  seven  years  for  young- 
trees  to  come  into  bearing. 

*  * 

BREVITIES. 

Oh.  Kelffer,  with  the  bumble  quince 
That  makes  the  finest  of  preserves, 

Rest  thou  !  You  never  can  convince 
That  for  the  Bartlett  you  can  serve. 

Your  handsome  cheek  but  hides  a  lie: 

The  mouth  grows  moist  at  sight  of  you. 

And  yet  you  are  not  fit  for  pie. 

Man  learns  It  when  he  bites  Into 
Your  rosy  cheek— and  then  he  swears, 

In  words  that  all  can  understand. 

One  of  the  many  wretched  Dears 
Not  made  to  eat  from  hand  1 
Good  Nature  wasted  time  on  you. 

She  knew  not  what  she  was  about. 

She  gave  you  beauty  It  Is  true. 

But,  oh  !  she  left  the  sugar  out  1 

Organize  a  hen  dairy. 

It  takes  4G5  average  sized  leaves  to  make  a  pound. 

A  Frenchman’s  happiness  will  freeze  unless  he  ends  his  meal  with 
cheese. 

Moral:  Don’t  buy  a  cheap  Incubator.  It  Is  made  to  sell  rather 
than  to  hatch. 

Have  you  been  wasting  good  nitrogenous  food  by  feeding  it  to 
young  roosters  ? 

The  Leghorn  pullet’s  comb  begins  to  lop,  and  now  her  days  of 
maidenhood  must  stop. 

When  a  waiter  In  a  Bowery  saloon  orders  ham  and  eggs,  he  says, 
“one  chuck  and  a  grunt  1  ” 

A  trace  of  Holstein  blood  underneath  a  Jersey’s  skin  will  make  a 
bigger  eater  and  the  milk  will  not  be  thin. 

The  French  are  using  cheap  molasses  In  the  Bordeaux  mixture. 
It  sticks  to  leaves  and  makes  It  more  of  a  fixture. 

As  Prof.  Roberts  asks,  why  not  use  the  surplus  straw  as  a  mulch  for 
pastures  ?  The  pasture  crop  Is  too  often  neglected. 

Timothy  doesn’t  need  rubber  boots  on  Its  feet— clover  does.  Mr. 
Jamison  tells  us  how  tiling  changed  his  soil  from  Timothy  to  clover. 

OUR  fertilizer  farmer  friends,  to  carry  their  theory,  that  live  stock 
are  not  necessary  to  successful  farming,  should  keep  goats  to  provide 
milk  and  butter. 

Did  our  friend  who  talks  about  bran  on  another  page  really  give  It  a 
fair  test  ?  If  bran  Is  the  humbug  some  farmers  claim  It  is,  the  sooner 
we  prove  it  the  better. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  has  secured  the  services  of  a  poultry  expert,  and  will 
make  descriptions  of  some  of  the  best  poultry  farms  In  the  country  a 
specialty  of  comiug  issues. 

It  speaks  volumes  for  the  dairy  school  at  the  Vermont  Experiment 
Station  that  It  has  now,  as  a  student,  the  butter  maker  who  took  a 
prize  at  the  great  Food  Show  1 

Parties  now  and  then  ask  where  they  can  buy  good  hay  directly 
from  farmers— not  through  middlemen.  Why  not  try  The  R.  N.-Y.  as 
a  middleman— that  is,  advertise  your  hay  and  potatoes  ? 

The  Utah  Experiment  Station  tried  oak  leaves  as  a  mulch  for  straw¬ 
berries.  They  are  not  satisfactory— compacting  and  packing  down  so 
as  to  Injure  the  plants.  Scraping  up  leaves  Is  a  slow  way  to  wealth. 

Chicago  has  adopted  terra  cotta  and  white  as  her  municipal  colors. 
Let  her  now  adopt  a  high  standard  for  the  milk  to  be  consumed  within 
her  gates  next  year,  lest  terra  cotta  and  white  blend  with  terror 
cholera  and  black. 

Here  Is  a  description  of  a  neighborly  courtesy  from  Massachusetts: 
"  My  Imperial  Gage  trees  are  ruined  by  old,  warty  trees  notwoitha 
cent  apiece,  belonging  to  a  man  who  Is  too  shiftless  and  mean  to  boot 
to  cut  them  down.” 

The  old  Idea  that  dairymen  should  buy  grain  in  order  to  make  richer 
manure  in  order  to  grow  larger  crops,  Is  sound.  In  many  cases  it  would 
be  cheaper  for  them  to  buy  fertilizers  Instead  of  grain  and  grow 
bigger  crops  of  corn  for  the  silo.  A  dairyman  should  buy  as  little  fat 
as  possible. 

The  Expositor,  of  Fresno,  Cal.,  speaks  of  a  yield  of  Sultana  (Seed¬ 
less)  grapes  of  100  tons  from  acres.  The  Rural  rises  to  remark 
that,  if  this  Is  what  the  Expositor  Intended  to  say,  and  it  Is  not  a 
typographical  error,  the  author  of  the  statement  could  give  Annanlas 
and  Sapphira  40  points  and  then  be  an  easy  winner. 

A  steamer  load  of  oranges  is  now  being  made  up  In  Florida  for 
shipment  to  England.  A  number  of  growers  will  make  up  the  cargo 
and  take  the  risk  of  selling  at  a  profitable  rate.  The  scheme  Is  to  try 
the  English  market  and  see  If  a  demand  can  be  created  for  the  Florida 
fruit.  We  hope  the  plan  will  succeed  and  that  our  Florida  growers 
can  find  an  outlet  for  their  surplus. 

The  testing  of  the  milk  of  cows  for  butter  fat  is  proving  a  revelation 
to  the  owners  of  dairy  herds,  resulting  In  the  weeding  out  of  scrubs  and 
the  disposal  of  all  unprofitable  animals.  A  test  of  the  milk  of  human 
kindness  for  moral  fat,  applied  to  the  keepers  of  some  herds,  would 
prove  equally  profitable.  The  scrub  must  go,  and  certainly  there  Is 
need  of  considerable  weeding  on  both  sides  of  the  barnyard  fence. 

The  Illinois  State  Board  of  Agriculture  has  abandoned  the  Idea  of 
holding  an  American  Horse  Show  as  well  as  a  Cattle  Show  at  Chicago 
this  year;  but  the  managers  of  the  Chicago  National  Horse  Show  offer 
liberal  premiums  for  all  breeds  of  draft,  coach  and  light-harness 
horses.  They  propose  to  hold  a  show  from  November  28  to  December 
3,  inclusive.  Premium  lists  can  be  obtained  of  Col.  R.  E.  Edmonson, 
44  Portland  Block,  Chicago.  Good  for  private  enterprise! 
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The  weather  is  very  dry  and  wells  and  streams  very 
low,  but  this  has  been  a  beautiful  fall  for  farm  work. 
The  hay  crop  was  very  good  and  gathered  in  good 
shape:  thrashers  say — and  they  are  good  authority  to 
go  by— that  the  wheat  and  oat  crop  yields  are  very 
light.  The  corn  crop  which  is  nearly  husked,  is  very 
good.  Fields  on  low,  heavy  ground  suffered  from  too 
much  wet  in  the  early  season,  and  the  crops  are  light. 
This  place  ships  quite  a  good  many  onions,  raised  on 
the  “  wild  meadows.”  They  are  quite  a  profitable 
crop. 

The  “  Borden,”  now  the  “  New  York  Condensed  Milk 
Co  ,”  has  established  a  plant  here.  The  farmers  hear¬ 
ing  that  this  company  wished  to  locate  in  a  new  terri¬ 
tory,  invited  it  to  come  and  examine  this  place.  But 
we  had  no  water  except  a  running  stream.  The  com¬ 
pany  was  so  well  pleased  with  the  location  and  the 
milk-producing  territory  around  that  it  agreed  to 
locate  if  th6  farmers  would  furnish  living  water  that 
would  flow  40  or  50  gallons  a  minute.  This  they 
pledged,  and  the  interested  farmers,  who  were  dis¬ 
gusted  with  the  New  York  market,  where  they  sold 
their  milk,  passed  a  paper  around,  and  soon  over  $2,000 
were  subscribed,  and  the  Pierce  Well  Co.  put  down  an 
eight-inch  well  303  feet  deep,  and  struck  so  grand  a 
supply  of  water  that  a  (50-gallon  pump  working  six 
hours  lowered  the  water  only  38  feet  from  the  surface. 
The  milk  company  has  put  up  a  building  50x100,  and 
about  80  farmers  have  contracted  their  milk,  which  is 
bottled  and  sent  to  New  York.  The  company  has 
promised,  if  matters  are  favorable,  to  erect  an  im¬ 
mense  plant  and  condense  milk.  E.  H.  Shore,  of  the 
Wasaic  Condensery,  is  superintendent,  and  about  25 
men  are  employed.  The  company  means  business,  for 
it  is  erecting  large  ice-houses  and  a  number  of  cottages 
for  the  employees.  m.  h.  c.  Gardner. 

A  HUSTLING  WOMAM  FARMER. 

Miss  Mary  Conaut,  who  lives  on  top  of  Turk  Hill,  in 
the  town  of  Perington,  N.  Y.,  is  a  bustling,  enterpris¬ 
ing  woman.  From  almost  any  part  of  the  Conaut 
farm  can  be  seen  a  beautiful  tract  of  fertile  country 
12  to  18  miles  in  extent,  lying  off  to  the  north,  west 
and  east.  The  soil  is  a  sandy  loam,  and  is  a  succes¬ 
sion  of  orchards,  graperies,  Derry  patches,  gardens 
and  small  timber  tracts,  potato  fields,  large  grain 
fields  and  meadows.  When  I  visited  the  place  the  re¬ 
maining  forests  on  this  tract,  and  upon  the  rolling 
hills  adjacent  to  High  Peak,  were  turning  to  gold, 
red  and  brown.  Potatoes,  fruits  and  corn  were  being 
hurried  in,  and  countless  loads  of  produce  were  upon 
the  various  roads  leading  to  the  adjacent  markets. 
From  High  Peak  the  blue  waters  of  Lake  Ontario  may 
be  seen,  and  from  the  Conaut  farm  is  seen  every  night 
a  row  of  twinkling  stars  along  the  western  horizon, 
which  mark  the  boundaries  of  Rochester.  The  most 
penetrating  of  winds  blow  over  the  Turk  Hill  country 
in  winter,  but  in  the  summer  a  farm  in  this  country  is 
a  retreat  worth  possessing. 

Miss  Conaut  is  a  most  estimable  lady,  in  fact  she  is 
a  “  hustler.”  Since  the  death  of  her  father  a  score  or 
more  years  ago,  she  has  lived  upon  the  farm  with  her 
mother,  and  has  been  during  this  time,  and  is  espe¬ 
cially  so  at  the  present,  the  principal  manager  of  the 
farm  interests.  The  family  of  the  man  who  works 
the  place  occupies  a  portion  of  the  homestead,  but 
there  is  much  other  work  to  look  after.  A  large  crop 
of  Baldwin  apples  is  being  marketed,  also  the  product 
of  a  quince  orchard,  with  some  grapes  and  pears.  A 
dry-house  for  evaporating  apples  and  berries  has  been 
built,  but  is  not  in  use  this  fall.  The  most  profitable 
crop  is  asparagus,  and  the  owner  takes  great  pride  in 
a  two-acre  bed.  The  land  occupied  slopes  somewhat 
to  the  north  and  west,  and  is  a  heavy  loam.  This 
bed  cost  about  $300  when  completed,  as  everything 
had  to  be  hired  or  hauled  five  to  seven  miles.  Parallel 
underdrains  were  put  in  two  rods  apart,  then  trenches 
12  to  14  inches  deep  and  three  feet  apart  were  dug,  and 
the  plants  set  18  inches  apart.  The  soil  over  the  bed 
is  turned  over  with  a  horse  plow  every  spring.  Four 
hundred  dollars’  worth  of  asparagus  in  one  year  is  the 
largest  yield.  I  asked  Miss  Conaut  about  the  deep  and 
shallow  setting  of  plants. 

“  Asparagus  must  be  set  deep,”  said  she,  “  always 
as  deep  as  this,  unless  the  subsoil  is  struck.  A  com¬ 
parison  with  other  beds  around  here  shows  that  I  get 
better  and  larger  asparagus  than  do  these  who  culti¬ 
vate  shallow-planted  beds.” 

“  At  what  length  is  the  asparagus  cut  ?’ 

“  The  bunches  are  exactly  5 %  inches  in  length,  and 
contain  two  pounds  each.” 

1  ■  Do  you  sort  the  crop  ?  ” 


“  We  bunch  the  largest  and  best  as  No.  1,  and  the 
rest  as  No.  2.” 

“  Where  do  you  sell  ?  ” 

“  It  all  goes  to  the  Oneida  Cannery,  Madison  County. 
It  is  for  canning  and  that  is  wh3r  we  are  so  particular 
as  to  its  length.” 

“  What  do  you  receive  ?  ” 

“  Five  and  a  half  cents  per  pound,  fof  No.  1,  3K  for 
No.  2.” 

“  How  do  you  ship  ?  ” 

“  In  baskets  which  the  canning  company  furnishes. 
They  hold  14  pounds  each.  There  is  no  charge  for 
transportation.” 

“Could  you  not  get  better  prices  in  some  other 
markets  ?  ” 

“  For  two  weeks  after  the  first  cutting  we  might 
receive  a  trifle  more  in  the  city  markets,  but  in  four 


weeks  it  becomes  a  drug  in  the  market,  and  can  hardly 
be  sold  at  any  price,  while  we  cut  for  eight  weeks 
and  the  price  is  the  same  all  through  the  season.” 


Having  arrived  at  9  P.  M.  with  a  friend  at  Miss 
Conaut’s,  we  found  her  at  the  wash-tub,  and  the  reason 
for  this  extraordinary  situation  lies  in  the  fact  that, 
in  addition  to  her  multifarious  interests  of  home,  she 
harnesses  at  8:30  A.  m. ,  five  days  in  the  week,  and 
drives  1%  mile  to  the  Bushnell’s  Basin  school-house, 


and  returns  at  4:30,  after  a  busy  day  in  “  teaching  the 
young  idea.”  The  roads  which  lead  across  this  hilly 
region  are  winding,  steep,  and  narrow.  A.  D.  WARNER 

FOR  MAKING  SLAT-WIRE  FENCE. 

The  number  of  slat-wire  fences  in  use  and  in  the 
course  of  construction  indicates  that  they  have  come 
into  considerable  favor  among  the  farmers  of  this 
section,  and  where  there  is  plenty  of  good  red  oak 
timber  suitable  for  riving  pickets,  they  firnd  that  it  is 


cheaper  to  construct  it  themselves  than  to  buy  that 
already  made. 

The  special  implements  necessary  for  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  such  a  fence  are  a  wire-stretcher  and  a  device 
for  reversing  the  wire.  Fig.  28(5  represents  a  good 
stretcher,  its  only  fault  being  in  its  weight,  making  it 
necessary  to  haul  it  from  one  place  to  another  as 
needed. 

The  base  beams  are  six  inches  square  and  eight  feet 
long.  The  uprights,  braces,  etc.,  are  four  inches 
square,  all  of  sound  oak  timber.  The  shafts  can  be 
made  by  any  blacksmith  and  the  iron  boxes  and  the 
cog  wheels  for  the  ratchets  may  be  procured  from  old 
machinery.  Fasten  four  or  five  feet  of  chain  to  each 
shaft  and  a  pulley  at  the  end  of  each  chain  to  equalize' 
the  stress  of  the  wires. 

Fig.  287  is  another  stretcher  which  is  very  good  and 
at  the  same  time  light  enough  to  be  easily  carried 
wherever  it  may  be  wanted.  A  chain  8  or  10  feet  long 


is  hooked  around  a  post  or  tree  at  one  end  of  the  line 
To  a  heavy  iron  rod  like  a  crowbar  are  fastened  two 
chains,  each  1%  foot  long  ;  one  at  the  end  and  the 
other  about  a  foot  from  the  end.  Each  of  these  chains 
terminates  in  a  hook  which  is  hooked  into  the  links 
of  the  long  chain  as  the  wire  is  drawn  toward  the 
post.  Midway  between  these  two  short  chains  and 
on  the  other  side  of  the  bar,  another  chain  is  fastened* 
which  immediately  divides  into  two  chains,  each  six 
or  seven  feet  long,  and  terminating  in  a  pulley  for 
the  wire,  as  in  the  first.  Between  these  chains  a  good 
stout  bar  is  placed  to  keep  them  the  right  distance 
apart. 

A  splendid  device  for  reversing  the  wires  is  shown  in 
Fig.  288.  It  is  made  of  some  light  wood,  as  pine,  and 
consists  of  two  boards,  each  as  long  as  the  distance  de¬ 
sired  between  the  wires  and  three  inches  wide,  except 
at  each  end  where  they  are  cut,  as  shown  in  the  illus¬ 
tration,  to  about  twice  that  width.  In  the  center  be¬ 
tween  these  boards  a  handle  is  bolted,  and  at  each  end 
a  small  square  block  is  placed  between  them  to  keep 
them  far  enough  apart  to  allow  the  triangles  to  move 
between  them  easily. 

These  triangles  have  each  two  slits  in  them  to  allow 
the  wire  to  enter,  one  on  each  side,  and  at  the  inner 
end  of  these  slits  are  holes  large  enough  so  that  the  in¬ 
strument  may  be  readily  slipped  along  the  wires 
ahead  of  the  pickets. 

The  wires  are  reversed  by  moving  the  device  up  and 
down,  and  it  will  remain  up  or  down  while  the  picket 
is  being  inserted  because  of  the  tension  of  the  wires. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  the  wires  should  not  be 
fastened  to  the  posts  before  the  pickets  are  inserted, 
except  at  one  or  two  places  to  help  support  the  weight 
of  the  wire. 

Wherever  the  wire  is  fastened  the  reverser  must  be 
removed  and  put  on  again  beyond  the  fastening, 
whereas,  when  there  is  no  place  fast  to  the  posts  it 
can  be  slipped  from  one  end  to  the  other. 

Montgomery  County,  Ohio.  GEO.  H.  SHULL. 

BUSINESS  BITS. 

I  am  very  much  Interested  in  the  articles  on  sterilizing  milk.  Will 
not  some  manufacturer  of  the  necessary  articles  put  them  on  the  mar¬ 
ket?  I  am  sure  a  great  many  might  be  sold.  a.  it. 

R.  N.-Y.— There  is  a  big  opening  hero  for  some  manufacturer. 

The  annual  fair  of  the  American  Insiitute  Is  now  in  operation  at 
the  headquarters  of  this  old  society  on  Third  Avenue,  near  (54th  street, 
this  city.  It  is  a  good  place  to  go  to,  especially  for  young  folks  with 
Inquiring  minds.  We  shall  have  more  to  sav  of  this  exhibition  later  on 
Some  time  ago  we  secured  one  of  the  Peerless  Fruit  Pickers  and 
found  It  a  great  convenience  in  gathering  fruit,  it  is  simply  a  funnel- 
shaped  receptacle  made  of  wire,  and  provided  with  a  socket  so  that 
It  can  be  mounted  on  a  pole  long  enough  to  reach  the  tree.  It  simply 
provides  a  means  of  picking  fruit  from  the  ground  without  bruising  It. 

Where  the  Water  Comes  From.— My  theory  is  that  the  rise  and 
fall  of  streams  are  due  entirely  to  natural  causes.  During  fair  weather 
the  streams  get  lower  on  account  of  evaporation,  not  of  the  water  In 
tae  streams  alone,  but  also  of  that  in  the  soli  along  them,  the  soil  at 
the  same  time  absorbing  the  water  of  the  streams.  Before  a  storm, 
the  humidity  in  the  atmosphere  retards  evaporation  and  allows  the 
stream  to  rise  from  Its  natural  source— the  spring.  J.  o.  w. 

A  Potato  Contest.— This  spring  I  gave  to  each  of  the  boys  In  our 
Sunday  School  who  wished  one,  a  Rural  New-Yorker  No.  2  potato, 
offering  a  prize  to  the  one  who  should  raise  the  largest  yield.  There 
were  several  who  made  returns.  One,  Ray  Henderson,  raised  from  Ills 
single  tuber,  45  pounds;  another  2!)  pounds  and  a  third  22  pounds.  Ray 
cut  his  potato  In  13  pieces  and  carefully  hoed  and  watered  the  plants; 
there  wer  •  only  a  few  small  potatoes.  Does  not  this  boy  stand  at  the 
head  of  all  competitors,  big  and  little.  I  am  the  only  person  in  this 
section  who,  last  spring,  had  any  Rural  New-Yorker  No.  2  potatoes.  I 
planted  several  other  kinds  and  all  rotted  badly;  while  the  Rural 
and  Early  Ohio  did  not.  The  yield  of  the  Rural  was  more  than  double 
that  of  any  other  kind.  HALL  ROBERTS. 

A  Pair  of  Ruinous  Rascals.— Apropos  of  the  cartoon  on  the 
first  page  of  The  R.  N.-Y.,  for  September  21,  and  the  accompanying 
remarks,  1  have  In  mind  a  brace  of  “useless  middlemen”  operating  In 
Chicago  and  elsewhere  throughout  the  country.  “King  Brothers" 
have  for  years  been  robbing  the  farmers  and  others  who  have  deult 
with  them.  Their  methods  are  despicable,  and  familiarity  with  this 
Arm  breeds  something  worse  than  contempt.  On  first  acquaintance  with 
their  dupes,  they  appear  very  fair  and  innocent,  but  ultimately  de¬ 
velop  Into  the  most  rapacious  robbers,  and  many  a  man  has  lost  his 
farm  In  trying  to  satisfy  their  exorbitant  and  ruinous  commissions. 
THE  Rural  will  be  quite  right  in  advising  its  readers  to  cooperate 
with  Keely  against  Smo-Klng  and  Drln-Klng.  P.  H.  M  UN  roe. 

The  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music  at  Boston  is  an  excellent 
institution.  Men  like  Edward  Everett  Hale,  R.  H.  Dana,  and  women 
like  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Livermore  say  this  of  it:  “  From  a  personal  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  work  of  the  New  England  Conservatory,  and  of  the  officers 
in  charge,  we  take  pleasure  In  stating  to  all  Interested  In  the  welfare 
of  pupils  placed  in  the  New  England  Conservatory  home,  that  the 
influences  surrounding  them  are  of  the  most  helpful  and  beneficial 
character.  The  great  success  that  Is  attending  the  work  of  the  insti¬ 
tution  is  due  not  only  to  Its  fortunate  surroundings,  but  also  to  the 
earnest  and  loya!  efforts  of  Its  large  corps  of  trustworthy  and  experi¬ 
enced  teachers  and  officers.  Rarely  have  superior  advantages  been 
afforded  for  musical  study,  or  more  judicious  safeguards  been  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  moral  protection  of  young  women  outside  the  parental 
roof,  than  are  constantly  present  In  this  Conservatory.” 

'  We  were  asked  recently  what  composition  should  be  put  on  tro  i  to 
make  It  rustless  and  how  long  It  would  last.  There  does  not  seem  to 
be  a  very  clear  Idea  as  to  just  what  rustless  Iron  is.  Strictly  speaking, 
f  there  is  no  such  thing.  Rust  Is  simply  an  oxide  that  forms  on  iron 
when  exposed  to  the  atmosphere.  Rustless  Iron  is  simply  rusted  or 
oxidized  so  much  that  It  can  rust  no  more.  The  treatment,  however, 
:lis  decidedly  different  from  the  ordinary  process  of  rusting.  The  writer 
iffwas  recently  at  the  factory  of  the  Wells  Rustless  Iron  Works  at  Little 
S-Ferry,  N.  J.,  and  learned  a  good  deal  about  the  process.  The  iron  is 
•JSloaded  on  a  truck,  then  by  steam  power  the  truck  Is  drawn  into  a  re- 
42 tort,  which  is  closed  up  tightly,  and  the  Iron  is  heated  red  hot.  Oxygen 
<3^its  is  then  turned  on,  and  when  the  Iron  is  drawn  out  it  presents  a 
jf|smooth,  finished  appearance,  and  the  surface  being  thoroughly 
jjaoxldlzed,  will  notrust  when  exposed  to  the  weather.  Many  of  the  large 
^■builders  of  New  York  city  are  having  the  iron  used  In  exposed  places 
^Btreated  at  the  Little  Ferry  works.  Water  pipe  s  the  principal  article 
|Hso  treated  for  farmers'  use 


Keeping  Warm. 

WOOL,  cotton  or  camel's  hair;  of  what  material 
bhall  our  undergarments  he  made  ?  Those 
who  are  perfectly  well  and  who  do  not  suffer  from  the 
cold  don  their  cotton  undervests  and  drawers  with 
perfect  content  the  year  tout  d  and  wonder  that  any¬ 
thing  more  could  be  desired.  More  and  more  those 
who  have  rheumatic  joints,  a  sensitive  throat,  colds, 
catarrh,  in  fact  any  sort  of  malady  to  dread  with  the 
coming  of  winter,  are  learning  to  provide  the  ounce 
of  prevention,  and  to  give  nature  every  aid  in  resisting 
the  tendency  toward  disease.  A  few  penny-wise  or 
lamentably  reckless  individuals  keep  on  shivering  the 
winter  through  in  lisle-thread  vests  of  abbreviated 
proportions,  bemoaning  themselves  of  the  cold  and 
their  frail  health.  Ten  dollars  spent  for  a  camel’s 
hair  outfit  they  would  count  gross  extravagance,  yet 
twice  that  amount  goes  for  drugs  and  medical  attend¬ 
ance  and  is  set  down  to  hard  luck  or  the  ways  of  an 
inscrutable  providence. 

Very  pretty  and  suggestive  of  comfort  are  the  soft 
wool  undergarments  displayed  upon  the  counters,  but 
have  you  ever  seen  those  same  garments  after  three 
months  of  careless  washing?  Shrunk  to  tighter  than 
a  skin  fit,  the  creamy  tint  dulled  to  dinginess,  the  soft 
texture  filly  described  by  the  old  comparison,  “  stiff 
as  a  board.”  The  camel’s  hair  is  less  attractive  at  first 
blush,  but  it  grows  only  softer  and  finer  with  wash¬ 
ing  and  wear,  is  strongly  recommended  by  physicians, 
and  those  who  know  it  best  are  loudest  in  its  praise. 
Its  contact  with  the  skin  tends  to  induce  heat  by 
keeping  the  circulation  active  theie.  For  a  cuticle, 
too  sensitive  to  its  touch  it  is  well  to  baste  a  piece  of 
soft  cotton  inside  the  body  of  the  vest  till  its  fiber  be¬ 
comes  softened;  or  one  may  wear  a  gauze  vest  under¬ 
neath  for  a  few  weeks.  However,  this  advice  is  for 
supersensitive  skins  only,  it  must  not  be  inferred  that 
the  camel's  hair  goods  are  rough  and  irritating;  they 
are  the  most  comfortable  of  garments  and  many  an 
ailment  would  be  cured  by  their  adoption. 

“That  beautiful  reformer,”  Annie  Jenness-Miller, 
has  taught  even  the  most  elegant  women  to  lay  aside 
their  superfluous  garments,  pretty  as  they  were  with 
their  fine  embroideries  and  dainty  whiteness.  Fashion¬ 
able.  ladies  now  dispense  with  the  corset  cover,  hold¬ 
ing  thata  basque  fits  more  smoothly  without  it.  The 
dainty  white  petticoat  is  now  seldom  worn,  a  black 
silk  one  taking  its  place  unless  the  popular  equestrian 
tights  are  assumed,  when  the  petticoat  is  discarded 
altogether.  These  tights  are  but  leggins  that  reach  to 
the  waist,  of  black  wool  or  silk  in  jersey  ribs  that  fit 
perfectly.  They  come  at  about  $2  in  wool,  and  noth¬ 
ing  could  be  warmer  and  lighter  for  walking,  riding 
or  driving.  Most  ladies  lay  them  aside  upon  coming 
indoors,  when  the  calf  boots  are  changed  for  lighter 
ones  and  a  picturesque  house  dress  takes  the  place  of 
the  street  gown. 

No  one  more  than  the  farmer’s  wife  and  daughter 
needs  to  be  provided  with  everything  that  adds  com¬ 
fort  during  long  drives.  If  the  equestrian  tights  can¬ 
not  be  afforded,  make  a  pair  of  red  or  blue  flannel 
knickerbocker  drawers  of  ample  proportions,  and  wear 
them  over  the  ordinary  ones  when  going  out  in  the 
cold.  Chest  protectors,  though  usually  made  of  chamois 
leather  may  be  fashioned  out  of  several  thicknesses  of 
flannel  and  will  be  very  useful  for  wearing  under  the 
basque  front  during  cold  drives,  or  beneath  a  soft 
silk  or  a  white  vest  for  house  wear  when  the  basque, 
turning  back,  leaves  less  covering  there. 

The  economy  in  the  matter  of  making  and  launder¬ 
ing  starched  cambric  underclothing,  is  no  small  item 
in  favor  of  the  new  manner  of  dressing.  Think  of  the 
labor  for  one  season  involved  in  the  washing  and  iron¬ 
ing  of  cotton  drawers  and  corset  covers  !  Some  of  the 
prettiest  night  gowns  seen  last  season  were  of  blue  and 
white  striped  outing  flannel  with  torchon  lace  on  collars 
and  cuffs  and  feather  stitching  in  blue  silk.  These  are 
much  more  easily  ironed  than  cambric;  they  wash  well 
and  are  very  soft  and  comfortable  to  wear.  When  the 
laundry  work  is  accomplished  by  the  farmer’s  wife 
these  considerations  ought  to  weigh  heavily  against 
the  additional  cost  in  buying,  for  one  ounce  of  strength 
saved  is  so  much  better  than  a  ton  of  old  traditions 
observed  ;  especially  if  the  accumulations  of  time  and 
strength  are  spent  in  making  more  calls,  taking  walks 
and  reading  good  books  and  papers. 

Of  course  a  reduction  of  the  number  of  garments 
worn  necessitates  the  securing  of  more  warmth  from 
those  that  remain.  Hence  the  growing  popularity  of 
wool  and  camel’s  hair.  Having  decided  upon  the 
material,  the  form  comes  next  for  consideration.  The 
union  suit  is  the  favorite.  It  supports  its  own  weight 
from  the  shoulders  and  does  not  add  a  fold  or  wrinkle 
to  mar  the  fit  of  the  tailor-made  gown.  It  is,  in  short, 


the  trimmest  and  neatest  and  most  sensible  of  gar¬ 
ments.  Of  course  it  must  be  laid  aside  every  night,  as 
every  undershirt  should  be— and  a  heavy  cotton  or 
light  wrool  vest  worn  in  its  place. 

In  country  homes  especially  are  many  who  sleep  in 
c  -Id  rooms.  To  them  this  morning  and  nightly  air- 
bath,  though  doubtless  a  good  tonic  for  the  rugged, 
requires  some  courage.  A  compromise  can  be  made 
by  getting  vests  and  drawers  not  joined  together  and 
slightly  remodeling  them  to  suit  one’s  ideas  of  con¬ 
venience.  The  objectionable  warmth  and  clumsiness 
about  the  hips  and  abdomen  is  overcome  by  cutting  off 
the  vest  just  below  the  waist  line  and  adding  a  skirt  of 
white  cotton  in  place  of  the  part  removed.  The  lower 
parts  of  chemises  now  discarded  and  useless  can  be 
utilized  for  these  skirts.  Sew  a  button  to  the  under 
arm-seam  each  side  at  the  waist  and  button  the 
drawers  there  by  button  holes  worked  in  the  vest  to 
correspond.  This  makes  the  garments  practically  one. 
The  outer  cotton  drawers  can  be  dispensed  with  and 
the  wearer  need  not  remove  her  stockings  when 
changing  her  under-vest.  As  the  garments  become 
old  the  part  cut  from  the  under-vest  will  furnish  ex¬ 
cellent  material  for  making  repairs,  for  suitable 
patches  are  hard  to  find  and  a  large  section  is 
thus  available  to  set  in  place  of  parts  that  give  way. 

PRUDENCE  PRIMROSE. 

Green  House  Seeds  A  Snare. 

BOUGHT  primrose  seed  at  30  cents  a  packet;  ger. 
anium  seed  for  10  cents;  also  abutilon,  cinerarias, 
cyclamen,  etc.  From  all  I  managed  to  grow  success¬ 
fully  one  geranium,  which  is  now  nearly  two  years 
old  and  has  never  blossomed,  and  one  abutilon  which 
is  exactly  the  same  size  now  it  was  last  fall.  It  is  out 
in  the  flower  garden  with  the  geranium.  I  mean  to 
pot  them  in  rich  earth  and  see  what  they  will  yet  do. 

Of  course  I  labored  under  difficulties,  for  we  were 
in  the  little  shanty  that  had  to  be  our  home  till  suffic¬ 
ient  land  was  cleared  to  enable  us  to  build  a  better 
one  without  danger  from  fire.  Yet  now  in  the  new 
house,  with  a  fine,  large  bay  window,  I  would  not 
again  attempt  to  raise  house  plants  from  seeds.  In 
this  country  where  we  keep  no  fire  in  the  house  at 
night,  and  where  even  the  summer  nights  are  cool, 

I  doubt  if  they  can  be  successfully  raised,  and  it 
is  far  more  satisfaction  to  buy  these  primroses  for  25 
cents  and  have  them  bloom  immediately  than  to  pay 
30  cents  for  a  package  of  seeds  and  lose  every  one. 
From  a  firm  in  Ohio  I  got  three  as  nice  primroses  as 
one  could  wish  to  see  for  25  cents.  White,  pink  and 
red  abutilons  grow  more  readily  from  seeds  than  do 
primroses  and  other  small-seeded  plants;  yet  who 
wants  more  than  one  or  two  of  them  ? 

I  would  never  advise  women  with  much  work  to  do 
to  try  to  raise  difficult  plants  from  seeds  The  busy 
housewife  should  have  in  her  collection  of  house 
plants  only  those  that  require  least  care — a  palm,  a 
rubber  plant,  dwarf  orange  trees,  farfugium,  (com¬ 
monly  called  spotted  leopard),  callas,  fuchsias,  ger¬ 
aniums,  cactuses,  and,  by  all  means,  primroses  for  the 
north  window.  Fuchsias  like  an  east  window,  and 
farfugium  likes  the  shade  best;  too  much  sun  soon 
curls  up  its  leaves.  Aloes  are  easily  grown  and  require 
little,  almost  no  care.  Another  plant  that  gives  me 
much  satisfaction  is  a  double  petunia,  and  I  believe 
the  day  is  not  far  distant  wdien  orchids  will  be  as  com¬ 
mon  as  callas,  they  are  so  easily  cared  for.  m.  ii.  m. 

Don’t  Worry  About  Our  Country  Boys. 

T  HOPE  The  Rural  and  its  contemporaries  will  not 
A  waste  too  much  sympathy  on  country  young  men, 
who,  being  unaccustomed  to  gambling,  waste  their 
money  on  gambling  devices;  for  it  is  mistaken  charity. 

To  be  sure  they  may  not  understand  all  the  “ins  and 
outs”  of  gambling;  but  a  country  boy  usually  learns 
before  he  is  old  enough  to  attend  gambling  places 
with  an  overplus  of  money,  that  if  he  wants  any 
money  he  must  work  for  it,  and  he  spends  it  on  this 
understanding,  while  many  city  young  men  who  have 
spent  their  days  waiting,  like  Mr.  Micawber,  for  a 
soft  job  “  to  turn  up,”  cluster  around  the  fakirs  in 
hopes  of  turning  a  dime,  which  jingles  lonesomely 
amid  a  pocketful  of  pennies.  At  a  recent  fair  in  this 
vicinity  several  of  these  unlucky  individuals  who  came 
up  into  the  rural  districts  from  the  great  city  of  New 
York,  lost  their  dimes  and  towards  evening  went  to 
the  managers  of  the  fair  with  a  pathetic  story  of  how 
they  had  lost,  and  asked  the  president  if  he  wTould 
kindly  advance  enough  money  to  pay  their  carfare 
home.  Although  their  stories  might  have  melted  the 
heart  of  a  millstone,  they  had  no  such  effect  on  the 
hearts  of  these  managers,  and  they  told  them  that 
although  they  were  sorry  to  see  young  men  of  their 


stamp  gambling,  yet  if  they  ever  hoped  to  get  away 
from  this  rural  district  they  could  see  no  other  way 
for  them  than  to  walk  or  go  to  work  and  earn  their 
fare.  They  told  them  that  it  was  a  hard  outlook  for 
them;  for  up  here  in  the  country  people  are  expected 
to  work  for  their  money  and  that  they  would  probably 
find  it  tedious  to  look  for  a  soft  job.  They  have  not 
yet  heard  whether  the  verdant  New  Yorkers  have 
reached  home,  but  I  would  advise  them  not  to  come  up 
in  the  country  with  so  little  money  again.  a.  e.  p. 

More  About  the  Pure  Food  Exhibition. 

IV/TISS  PARLOA,  who  delivered  the  cooking  lectures 
a  ▼  A  of  the  course,  made  from  the  platform  the  state¬ 
ment  that  the  managers  of  the  exhibition  had  been 
very  particular  to  admit  none  but  pure  food  products. 

1  his  being  the  case,  one  can  hardly  help  wondering 
whether  the  fact  that  only  two  baking  powder  firms 
were  in  evidence,  is  a  significant  one.  Only  Cleve¬ 
land’s  and  Thatcher’s  powders  were  noted  ;  neither  of 
these  firms  use  alum,  ammonia,  or  deleterious  fillers  ; 
both  give  the  composition  of  their  product.  The 
Cleveland  powder,  of  course,  is  largely  known  ;  the 
other  has  been  on  the  market  about  three  years  only. 

1  he  somewhat  stately,  gray-haired  woman  who  super¬ 
intended  the  Thatcher  exhibit,  was  the  most  dignihed 
and  intelligent  person  noted  behind  the  counters  of 
the  whole  exhibition  ;  too  many  of  the  girls  were 
mere  automatons.  This  lady  attracted  much  atten¬ 
tion  by  her  tests  for  ammonia — simple  enough — just 
the  pouring  of  boiling  water  upon  a  small  sample  of 
powder.  The  first  fizz  over,  the  ammonia,  if  pres¬ 
ent,  betrays  itself  in  the  fumes  given  off.  It  was 
stated  that  among  the  deadly  poisons  only  12  are 
worse  than  ammonia.  (It  may  be  stated  in  this 
connection  that  a  communication  was  received  at  this 
office  some  time  ago,  inclosing  a  clipping  from  a  paper 
high  in  public  estimation,  and  inquiring  as  to  the  whole¬ 
someness  of  ammonia  as  a  leavening  agent.  The  clip- 
vei y  enthusiastic  as  to  the  blessings  of  ammonia 
as  a  culinary  agent,  was  evidently  a  reading  adver¬ 
tisement  of  a  baking  powder  firm.)  In  the  tests,  the 
Thatcher  powder  gave  a  perfectly  transparent  solu¬ 
tion,  without  residuum  ;  two  other  powders  tested 
with  it  gave  off  a  disagreeable  odor,  and  became 
cloudy  and  precipitated  solid  matter  to  the  bottom  of 
the  glass.  No  unfairness  was  manifested  ;  no  other 
powder  was  even  mentioned  by  name.  This  firm  has 
reached  out  in  a  new  line  by  using  a  solid  obtained 
from  sugar  of  milk  as  a  “  filler”  or  keeper.  The  claim 
is  that  much  less  of  this  suffices  as  a  keeper  than  is  the 
case  when  flour  or  corn-starch  is  used  ;  that  the  sugar 
of  milk,  being  sweet,  gives  an  additional  leavening 
power,  making  the  combination  of  the  three  elements 
a  perfect  leavening  agent ;  and  that  thus,  every  atom 
of  the  powder  being  available,  only  three-fourths  as 
much  is  needed,  1%  teaspoonfuls  being  sufficient  for  a 
quart  of  flour.  It  is  put  up  in  half-pounds  and  pounds, 
as  is  usual,  but  in  glass  cans. 

One  other  product  that  may  be  noticed  in  the  line 
of  partially  digested  foods,  is  Horlick’s  malted  milk. 
The  formula  given  in  the  bottles  is  50  per  cent  steril¬ 
ized  cow’s  milk  ;  26^  per  cent  wheat ;  barley,  malted, 

23  per  cent ;  soda  and  potash,  75-100  per  cent.  It  is  a 
powder,  instantly  soluble  in  hot  water,  and  tasting 
slightly  like  sweetened  crackers.  It  is  claimed  to  be 
almost  a  specific  for  insomnia,  a  perfect  food  for  in 
fants  which  are  deprived  of  the  mothers’  milk,  and  an 
aid  of  great  value  in  wasting  diseases  because  of  its 
nutritive  and  assimilative  qualities. 

“  All  she  lacks  of  beauty  is  a  little 
plumpness.” 

This  is  a  frequent  thought,  and  a  whole¬ 
some  one. 

All  of  a  baby’s  beauty  is  due  to  fat, 
and  nearly  all  of  a  woman’s — we  know  it 
as  curves  and  dimples. 

What  plumpness  has  to  do  with  health 
is  told  in  a  little  book  on  careful  living; 
sent  free. 

Would  you  rather  be  healthy  or  beau¬ 
tiful  ?  “  Both  ”  is  the  proper  answer. 

Scott  &  Bowne,  Chemists,  132  South  5th  Avenue,  New  York. 

V  our  druggist  keeps  Scott  s  Emulsion  of  cod-liver  oil — nil  druggists 
everywhere  do.  $1, 
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What  Open  Eyes  See. 

THE  CITY  COUSINS. 

It  ain’t  their  hearts  that’s  wantin’— they’re  affection¬ 
ate  enough  — 

They  show  that  when  they  come  to  me  when  city 
heat  gets  tough. 

It's  In  the  brain— and.  after  all,  I  ain’t  a  bit  sur¬ 
prised. 

By  Just  one  week  of  city  life,  I’m  nearly  paralyzed. 
•Nd  all  their  little  queeruesses  had  ought  to  be  set 
down, 

1  think,  to  that  unnat’ral  life  they  lead  down  there  in 
town.  —Carlyle  Smith. 

Advice  for  Women.— One  thing  let 
me  say  to  young  married  women  :  Use 
all  the  lemons  you  can,  and  eat  little 
meat,  but  much  fruit ;  you  will  find  it 
best  for  health  and  safety.  F.  M. 

Shredded  Codfish. — In  the  opinion 
of  Food,  the  introduction  of  shredded 
codfish  put  up  in  one-pound  tins,  has  been 
a  blessing  to  those  who  prepare  the  old- 
fashioned  New  England  codfish  balls 

Fortune  in  a  Small  Idea.— It  is  re¬ 
ported  that  a  young  Southern  girl  has 
received  85,000  for  the  patent  on  a  black¬ 
board  eraser.  She  is  more  fortunate 
than  many  inventors  of  more  prominent 
articles. 

Cheap,  Though  Superior.  — To 

know  The  Rural,  to  know  the  real 
value  of  it,  one  needs  to  take  it  at  least 
one  year.  One  does  not  appreciate  it  by 
seeing  one  copy.  One  year’s  reading 
makes  one  hate  to  give  it  up.  I  thought 
it  was  a  very  expensive  paper ;  now  I 
think  it  as  cheap  as  the  50-cent  month¬ 
lies  and  semi-monthlies  that  treat  on 
farming,  or  even  cheaper.  m.  m. 

To  Save  Handling.—  For  carpetrags 
keep  a  small  bag  hanging  near  the  rag 
bag.  After  you  have  finished  cutting  out 
a  garment,  when  picking  up  the  scraps, 
sort  the  pieces  saving  the  long  ones  and 
those  which  will  pay  to  use  for  carpets. 
New  cloth  is  worth  saving.  Some  one 
may  want  the  pieces  if  you  do  not.  Set¬ 
ting  them  apart  is  not  much  work  if  there 
is  a  place  waiting  for  them.  R.  T.  H. 

A  Hint  for  Ironing  Day. — First,  I 
am  careful  in  taking  things  from  the  line 
to  fold  each  carefully  for  the  basket. 
The  outsides  of  towels,  sheets  and  many 
other  articles  T  simply  run  the  iron  over, 
not  ironing  the  other  side  at  all.  Mr.  K. 
long  since  prevailed  on  me  not  to  polish 
his  shirt  bosoms  in  Chinese  or  laundry 
style,  saying  that  with  tie,  vest  and  coat 
hiding  tbem  from  general  inspection,  the 
labor  would  be  wasted.  mrs.  a.  a.  k. 

Long-keeping  Tart  Crusts. — One 

cupful  of  lard,  white  of  one  egg  well 
beaten,  one  tablespoonful  of  granulated 
sugar,  a  little  salt,  with  flour  and  water 
enough  to  roll  out  in  a  rich  paste.  W e 
cut  with  the  biscuit  cutter  and  from  half 
the  pieces  cut  out  the  center  with  the 
small  end  of  cutter,  bake  separately  and 
lay  the  open  one  over  the  other  after  the 
jelly  is  put  in.  These  will  keep  some 
time  without  hardening,  as  the  common 
pie  paste  is  apt  to  do.  c.  R.  D. 


Reasonable  Table  Rules. — Accord¬ 
ing  to  Good  Housekeeping,  there  are 
good  reasons  for  serving  the  lady  of  the 
house  first,  although  this  rule  is  often 
waived.  In  a  country  house  several  dis¬ 
tinguished  people  or  dear  friends  are  en¬ 
tertained  at  one  time;  to  serve  the  hos¬ 
tess  first  and  follow  a  regular  order 
along  the  table  makes  no  distinction. 
Dishes  are  o  ten  served  before  which  a 
guest  hesitates  as  to  which,  fork  or 
spoon,  to  use  until  he  glances  at  his  hos¬ 
tess  to  see  which  one  she  takes  up. 

Not  every  one  who  travels  goes  to  the 
East,  and  not  every  one  who  goes  to  the 
East  is  entertained  by  Eastern  dignitar¬ 
ies  and  brings  Eastern  customs  home. 
When  a  lady  does  dispense  with  finger 
bowls  and  follows  the  custom  of  a  Grand 
Pasha  in  having  passed  to  her  guests  a 
large,  silver  bowl  of  rose  water,  in  which 
each  one  in  turn  is  expected  to  dip  the 
tips  of  the  fingers  and  wipe  them  on  a 
pearl-fringed  towel,  she  need  not  be  sur¬ 
prised  if  the  first  guest,  who  sees  this 
bowl  of  rare  workmanship  presented  at 


When  Baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castorla, 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castorla, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castorla, 
When  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Castorla 


her  left  hand,  looks  about  on  the  tray  for 
some  spoon  or  ladle  by  which  she  is  to 
help  herself  to  the  pale  beverage.  If 
the  bowl  be  handed  first  to  the  hostess 
and  she  follows  the  custom  of  the  Grand 
Pasha,  no  guest  need  betray  that  she  was 
not  brought  up  in  the  house  of  a  Grand 
Pasha  herself. 

Coffee  Making. — Wash  two  eggs 
clean,  break  with  the  shells  into  an 
earthenware  vessel  with  one  pound  of 
well  browned  ground  coffee,  adding  suf¬ 
ficient  water  to  moisten.  Mix  well,  cover, 
set  in  a  cool  place  and  it  is  ready  for  use. 
This  amount  will  last  my  family  four 
days,  for  breakfast  at  the  rate  of  one 
heaping  tablespoonful  per  head — none 
for  the  coffee  pot.  I  have  sometimes 
thought  that  those  who  give  recipes  for 
making  tea  and  coffee  are  afraid  of  social 
ostracism  or  something  worse  if  they 
omit  the  last  named  portion.  We  use  a 
great  deal  of  barley  for  coffee.  Treatedjas 
above  it  serves  us  well.  mrs.  peter. 

A  Closet  Curtain. — A  very  pretty 
curtain  for  a  closet  door  was  made  of 
common  blue  denim  Japanese  designs 
in  pale  yellow  rope  cotton  were  outlined 
over  the  blue  ground,  and  it  was  lined 
with  the  same  yellow  shade  in  silesia. 
A  strip  of  pale  yellow  cretonne  with  blue 
figures  formed  a  heading  for  a  knotted, 
short,  thick  fringe  at  the  bottom.  The 
cretonne  came  from  the  scrap  bag  ;  if  that 
had  not  happened  to  be  at  hand  I  should 
have  made  a  thick  lattice-work  border  of 
the  cotton  about  five  inches  deep.  The 
same  dainty  room  that  contained  this 
curtain  has  an  18-inch  border  of  denim 
around  the  edge  and  a  large  rug  covering 
the  center.  mrs.  e.  k.  s. 

Onion  Mucilage.— A  very  conve¬ 
nient  mucilage  can  be  made  of  onion 
juice  by  any  one  who  wishes  to  use  it, 
says  Jenness  Miller.  A  good-sized  Span¬ 
ish  onion,  after  being  boiled  a  short  time, 
will  yield,  on  being  pressed,  cpiite  a  large 
quantity  of  very  adhesive  fluid.  This  is 
used  quite  extensively  in  various  trades 
for  pasting  paper  on  tin  or  zinc,  or  even 
glass,  and  the  tenacity  with  which  it 
holds  would  surprise  any  one  on  making 
the  first  attempt.  It  is  the  cheapest  and 
best  mucilage  for  such  purposes,  and 
answers  just  as  well  as  many  of  the  more 
costly  and  patent  cements.  Some  of  the 
cements  sold  by  street  fakirs  at  10  cents 
a  bottle  consist  of  nothing  but  onion 
juice  and  water,  and  the  bottle  and  cork 
cost  a  great  deal  more  than  the  contents. 

Treatment  of  Croup.— My  little 
daughter,  three  years  old,  awoke  me 
from  my  sleep  at  night  with  that  omin¬ 
ous  sound  heralding  croup.  I  instantly 
heated  a  pint  of  water  over  the  lamp, 
saturated  flannel  clothes  and  wrapped 
them  around  her  chest.  I  then  applied 
stewed  onions  to  the  soles  of  her  feet 
and  gave  a  few  drops  of  Hive’s  syrup,  of 
ipecac,  which  threw  out  the  offensive 
matters.  She  was  perfectly  well  in  half 
an  hour.  If  the  case  is  an  obstinate 
one,  I  give  a  teaspoonful  of  alum  and 
sugar,  equal  parts,  and  this  ends  the 
trouble.  It  is  an  error  to  let  children 
sleep  on  the  floor  or  in  a  trundle- 
bed,  as  the  atmosphere  is  much  colder 
there  than  higher  up,  and  less  pure, 
being  surcharged  with  foul  gases  injur¬ 
ious  to  tender  children.  I.  J-  c. 


band  and  her  children  in  her  heart 
instinctively  love  any  reasonable  effort 
that  may  contribute  to  their  mental  and 
physical  well-being  ?  medora  corbett. 

A  Handy  Oat  Meal  Cooker. — Get 

the  tinsmith  to  make  a  small  pail  with 
slightly  flaring  sides  so  that  the  top  will 
just  fit  the  hole  in  the  top  of  the  tea 
kettle  and  the  bottom  come  nearly  to  the 
bottom  of  the  latter.  If  the  kettle  has  a  j 
removable  cover  it  will  do  to  cover  the  | 
pail,  otherwise  one  will  have  to  be  made 
for  it.  Put  the  oatmeal  (or  rolled  oats) 
in  the  pail  with  a  little  salt,  pour  boiling 
water  on  it,  stir  and  set  the  piil  in  the 
tea  kettle  over  the  fire  ;  of  course  cover¬ 
ing  the  pail.  It  will  cook  nicely  without 
further  attention.  This  saves  the  cost  of 
a  regular  oatmeal  cooker ;  it  saves  a 
place  on  the  stove,  as  the  kettle  would 
be  there  anyway  for  other  purposes  ;  it 
does  not  require  such  constant  attention 
as  oatmeal  cooked  directly  over  the  tire. 
A  pail  to  fit  a  No.  8  kettle  will  hold  enough 
for  three  large  saucerfuls.  H.  M.  w. 

Wi  nter  Blossoms. — Every  one  does 
not  know  what  novel  and  beautiful  win¬ 
ter  blossoms  it  is  possible  for  every  one 
to  have  in  the  shape  of  the  sweet  peas 
and  the  common  morning  glories  ;  the 
latter,  in  some  respects,  are  the.  more 
desirable,  as  they  bloom  almost  as  soon 
as  they  put  forth  leaves,  and,  strange 
but  true,  the  blossoms  remain  open  all 
day.  The  sweet  pea  will  blossom  pro 
fusely,  but  needs  a  much  longer  period 
of  growth  before  coming  into  bloom 
On  the  other  hand,  the  mere  foliage  is 
lovely,  being  such  a  rich  green,  and  the 
little  tendrils  give  an  appearance  entirely 
distinct  from  other  vines.  I  also  use 
the  bulbs  of  the  common  daffodil  for  for¬ 
cing  (the  same  as  hyacinths);  either  in 
pots  or  grown  in  water  they  surpass  the 
far-famed  Chinese  sacred  lily,  and  cost 
nothing.  “sweet  fern. 

*  *  * 

Hoys  and  Girls  Can  Make  Money  by 
working  for  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 
Send  in  your  names  IF  you  are  really 
willing  to  work,  not  otherwise. 


HaveThey  Any  Right  to  Be  Wives? 

— A  look  at  any  of  the  publications  of  the 
day  devoted  entirely  or  in  part  to  women 
shows  that  the  old  story  of  dissatisfied 
wives  and  housekeepers  continues.  The 
question  naturally  arises  as  to  the  true 
condition  of  the  majority  of  housekeepers; 
do  they  really  find  their  life  work  a 
source  of  disappointment  and  unhappi¬ 
ness,  or  do  writers,  in  looking  about, 
seize  on  them  as  interesting  subjects, 
with  little  fear  of  their  rising  and  declar¬ 
ing  that  they  are  misrepresented  ;  that 
they  have  taken  upon  themselves  the 
responsibilities  of  wives  and  house¬ 
keepers  of  their  own  free  choice  ;  and  be¬ 
ing  reasoning  beings,  that  they  know 
the  impossibility  of  conducting  a  well- 
regulated  house  and  household,  and  at 
the  same  time  keeping  in  the  accomplish¬ 
ments  of  their  girlhood  abreast  with 
women  who  are  not  housekeepers  ? 
Should  women  who  have  aspirations  that 
conflict  with  home  life  and  home  duties 
ever  become  wives  and  housekeep¬ 
ers  ?  Should  not  women  look  upon 
their  housekeeping  as  the  r  life  work 
and  have  their  hearts  in  it  ?  Will  not 
the  wife  and  mother  who  has  her  hus- 


In  writing  to  advertisers  please  always  mention 
Tub  Ritual. 


NERVOUS 

DEBILITY 

cured  by  the 
use  of 

AYER'S 

Sarsaparill: 

Tones  the  system, 
makes  the  weak 
strong. 

Cures  Others 

will  cure  you. 


•Tuft’s  tiny  Pills* 

•  enable  the  dyspeptic  to  eat  whatever 
he  wishes.  They  cause  the  food  toas- 

•  similate  and  nourish  the  body,  givo^ 
appetite  and  develop  flesh.  Price,  35  VjJ) 
cents.  Exact  size  shown  in  border. 

•DO*#®®#** 


I  We  soli  a  Ladles’  French 
Dongola  Boot  for  82.00  that 
would  cost  $3.00  at  any 
store.  All  sizes  and  widths. 
We  make  our  own  shoes, 
thus  giving  you  the  middle¬ 
man's  profit.  I  f  you  want 
to  buy  your  shoes 


$3.2®  BOOT 

(Sent  by  mail) 


for  about  one-half  the  price 
you  are  now  paying,  send 
for  our  FREE  Catalogue. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or 
money  refunded.  POS¬ 
TAL  SHOE  CO.,  31  Con¬ 
gress  Street,  Boston, 
Mass. 


New  York  Trade  Schools, 

First  Ave.,  loth  and  0>8tb  Sts.,  New  York. 

Twelfth  Season:  October  17  to  May  8, 1893.  Day 
and  Evening  Classes.  Instruction  In  Plumbing, 
Bricklaying  and  Carpentry.  House.  Sign  and  Fresco 
Painting,  Plastering,  Stone  Cutting,  Blacksmiths 
Work  and  Printing.  Terms  Moderate.  Attendance 
last  season,  641,  the  young  men  coming  from  21  differ¬ 
ent  States  and  from  Canada.  Circular.  Illustrated 
with  photo-engravings,  mailed  free  on  application. 
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TO 


Pacific  Coast. 

The  High  Speed  Family  Knitter 


Will  knit  a  stocking  hm - 

too  in  ton  minutos.  Will  knit 


everything  required  in 


J.  E, 


. . .  — -  —  the 

household  from  homespun  or 
factory,  wool  or  cotton  yarns. 
The  most  practical  knitter  on  tho 
market.  A  child  can  operate  it. 

Strong,  Durable,  Simple,  Rapid. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  no  pay. 
Agents  wanted.  For  particular* 
— _ _  and  sample  work,  address. 

GEARHART,  Clearfield,  Pa. 


OLD  COINS 


trimh^HstHhowt^The 
highest  prices  paid.  W. 
Von  BERGEN,  »5  Scollay 
Square,  Boston,  Mass. 


913,388  Paid 
.For  14!)  Old  Coins.  Have  all 
you  get,  coined  before  1878, 
'&  som42Htain|)Hfo^mus- 


WANTED. 


Combined 
Carpet  Beater  and 
Sweeper. 

A  positive  Sweeper 
and  the  only  practical 
Carpet  Beater.  Kills 
M  o  t  li  s  and  Carpet 
Beetles.  No  dust  In 
corners.  In  or  under  the 
carpet.  Labor  -  saving 
and  durable. 

Price,  95,  Express 
Prejiaid. 

Pontiac  Noveltv  Works 

Pontiac,  Mich., 
and  Dealers  generally. 


AGENTS  WANTED  ON  SALART 

or  commission,  to  handle  the  New  Patent  Chemical 
Ink  Erasing  Pencil.  Agents  making  $50  per  week 
Monroe  Eraser  Mf'g  Co.,  X  175,  La  Crosse,  Wls. 

For  Eight  Cents 

We  will  send  you  a  hundred  samples  of  really  artlitlo 
wall  papers.  The  prices  are  from  6  to  60c.  a  roll. 

A.  L.  DIAMENT  &  CO.,  1206  Market  St.,  Phlla. 


Dialogues,  Speakers,  for  School, 
Club  and  Parlor  Catalogue  free. 
T.  DENISON, Publisher, Chicago. 


0 1  — — —  mmm 
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ENTERPRISE 

MeatChopper 

■*S“TI  N  N  ED.“Sft 

The  Best  ia  tie  World, 

Fop  Sale  by  the 
Hardware  Trade. 
Send  for  Catalogue 

Interprise  K'fg  Co„ 

Third  k  Dauphin  Sts., 


Illl^l^l■lllllllll^■ll  lllllllllll  II— 

42  no  A  * 

for  chopping 
Sausage  Meat,  Mince 
Meat,  Scrapple,  Suet, 
Hamburg  Steak  for 
Dyspeptics,  Peppers, 
Hog’s  -  Head  Cheese, 
Chicken  Salad,  Hash, 
Chicken  Croquettes, 
Codfish,  Scrap  Meat 
for  Poultry,  Dobsters, 
Tripe,  Clams,  Corn  for 
Fritters,  Stale  Bread 
for  Bread  Crumbs, 
Cocoanut,  Cabbage, 
Horse  Radish,  Vanilla 
Beans,  &c.  Also  for 
making  Beef  Tea  for 
^  Invalids,  Pulverizing 
Y\m\  Crackers,  Mashing 
\  5k,  Potatoes,  &c. 
$3.0<r>T 
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THE  RURAL 


Six  Points  to  Remember 

1. — Every  Subscriber  for  1893  is  en¬ 
titled  to  receive  the  premium  seeds  and 
plants,  worth  $5  to  $25  to  any  bright 
cultivator.  He  pays  for  the  mailing 
only. 

2. — Every  Subscriber  for  1893  gets  the 
best  and  cheapest  farm  paper  in  the 
world  :  the  best  by  general  concession  ; 
the  cheapest  because  it  is  the  best.  Only 
$1  for  a  $2  paper. 

3. — Every  Subscriber  who  sends  in  a 
club  of  five  or  more  new  names  for  1893 
will  share  pro  rata  in  the  $2,000  to  be  di¬ 
vided  May  1st. 

4  — Every  Subscriber  who  sends  in 
five  or  more  new  names  for  1893  also  se¬ 
cures  one  of  the  $3,000  worth  of  extra 
premiums  for  clubs  of  5  to  100. 

6.— That  you,  Dear  Reader,  should 
be  earning  your  proper  share  of  the 
$10,000  worth  of  cash  and  other  valuable 
premiums  to  be  sent  to  subscribers  to 
The  Rural  New-Yorker.  We  can  and 
will  help  you  to  earn  a  good  winter  in¬ 
come  if  you  will  let  us. 

6. — New  Subscribers  for  1893  will  re¬ 
ceive  the  paper  for  the  rest  of  this  year 
from  receipt  of  order  free  of  charge;  so 
send  the  names  in  promptly. 

See  the  Premium  number,  and  send  for 
sample  copies  and  subscription  blanks, 
etc.  To-day  is  the  day  to  begin. 

IN  SPITE  OF  ELECTION. 

Notwithstanding  the  absorbing  inter¬ 
est  of  election  time,  the  numerous  let¬ 
ters  from  subscribers  indicate  that  our 
“special”  and  big  cash  premium  offers 
will  be  highly  popular,  and  now  that 
election  is  over  we  expect  a  vigorous 
competition  on  the  part  of  our  readers 
for  these  most  valuable  premiums. 

We  request  that  any  subscriber  who 
contemplates  organizing  a  club  will 
please  write  us  to  that  effect,  in  order 
that  we  may  send  him  or  her  specimen 
copies,  posters,  coupons,  subscription 
blanks,  return  envelopes,  etc. 

HOW  TO  RAISE  CLUBS. 

1.  Show  The  Rural  New-Yorker  and 

American  Gardening.  You  can  honestly  say 
that  each  Is  the  best,  and  cheapest  at  the  price,  of 
any  journals  In  Its  field. 

2.  If  the  party  is  not  ready  to  subscribe 
at  once,  then  leave  a  copy  for  examination,  re¬ 
questing  that  It  be  carefully  preserved,  so  that 
none  may  be  wasted.  A  careful  examination 
usually  convinces  any  Intelligent  man  or  woman 
Interested  in  agriculture  or  horticulture  of  their 
real  value. 

3.  Then  call  a  second  time  and  get  the 
order. 

4.  Each  time,  don’t  forget  to  mention  the 
valuable  seeds  and  plants  to  which  every  sub¬ 
scriber  for  1893  is  entitled. 

5.  If  the  yearly  subscription  comes  hard, 
solicit  a  “trial”  three  months’ subscription  for 
25  cents. 

Then  call  in  a  month  or  so  and  get  the  yearly 
subscription. 

Always  bear  in  mind  that  every  club 
organizer  (1)  will  share  in  the  $2,000 
cash,  May  1;  (2)  may  win  one  of  the 
“special”  premiums,  and,  (3)  if  he  does 
not  win  a  “special”  that  he  wants,  is 
entitled  to  any  of  the  general  premiums, 
to  be  described  in  a  few  weeks  in  The 
R.  N.-Y.  So  that  in  any  case  every  club 
rai-er  for  these  journals  is  sure  to  be 
well  paid  for  his  work,  perhaps  better 
than  for  any  other  paper. 

#  #  * 

Don’t  hold  orders  for  trial  subscrip¬ 
tions,  but  send  them  along  as  fast  as  re¬ 
ceived,  so  that  we  may  send  the  paper 
promptly  to  the  subscribers.  It  looks  now 
<ts  if  that  $200  January  1,  is  going  to  be  di¬ 
vided  up  among  a  very  small  number  of 
club  raisers.  #  *  * 

If  you  will  send  us  lists  of  names  of 
your  farmer  acquaintances,  we  will  send 
to  each  one  a  copy  of  The  R.  N.-Y..  No 
matter  whether  they  be  far  or  near,  we 
will  send  a  copy  to  every  address  recom¬ 
mended  by  a  subscriber  to  The  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 

Salt  American  pork  has  now  free  entry  Into  France 
without  any  local  Inspection. 

The  rhododendron  has  been  chosen  as  the  State 
flower  of  Washington  by  popular  vote. 

Persimmons  are  shipped  from  Missouri  to  foreign 
countries  under  the  name  of  “  Missouri  dates.” 

The  Thoroughbred  stallion  Rayon  d’Or  brought 
$32,000  at  auction  the  other  day,  considerably  less 
than  was  expected. 

The  government  has  purchased  180,000  acres  on  the 
Slletz  reservation  for  $142,000.  It  will  soon  be  thrown 
open  to  settlement. 

Pineapple  culture  Is  rapidly  extending  in  the 
southern  parts  of  Florida  and  upon  the  Islands  off 
the  southeastern  coast. 

Canada  is  alarmed  at  the  prospective  cattle  restric¬ 
tions  In  England  In  the  past  quarter  32  per  cent  of 
her  exports  were  of  animals. 

A  disease  strongly  resembling  diphtheria  In  the 
human  family  Is  proving  very  fatal  among  horses 
about  Barton’s  Station,  Ohio. 

The  American  Suffolk  Swine  Record  Association 
will  meet  at  the  Sherman  House,  Indianapolis,  Ind.. 
Wednesday,  December  28,  at  8  p.  m. 

The  other  day,  while  eating  an  apple,  Miss  Kate 
Fenstermacher,  of  Allentown.  Pa.,  dislocated  her 
jaw.  That  was  the  third  time  her  jaw  was  dislocated 
by  an  apple. 

After  two  days’  racing  on  the  kite  track  at  Stock- 
ton.  Cal.,  the  spectators  protested  so  strongly  that 
on  the  next  day  both  trotting  and  running  races  were 
held  on  the  regulation  course. 

A  conference  of  agricultural  delegates  from  all 
sections  of  the  United  Kingdom  Is  to  meet  shortly  to 
discuss  the  depressed  condition  of  agriculture  and 
debate  about  remedies  therefor. 

Owing  to  the  low  price  of  corn,  nearly  every  dis¬ 
tillery  In  or  near  Cincinnati  Is  about  to  start  up, 
and  others  elsewhere  will  doubtless  follow  the  ex¬ 
ample-cheap  corn,  cheap  whisky. 

J.  Malcom  Forbes,  owner  of  Nancy  Hanks  and 
Arlon,  has  made  an  offer  of  a  present  of  $6,000  for  the 
first  horse  that  will  trot  on  a  regulation  track  In  two 
minutes  during  the  next  five  years. 

A  new  variety  of  sugar  cane  of  gigantic  size  and 
very  rich  In  sugar  is  reported  from  the  Upper  Niger. 
Moreover,  It  differs  from  the  ordinary  sugar  cane  In 
possessing  seeds,  from  which  the  plant  can  be 
raised. 

The  aggregate  stock  of  wheat  at  Minneapolis  and 
Duluth  last  Tuesday  was  11,947.963  bushels,  an  in¬ 
crease  over  a  week  before  of  1.433,130  bushels.  A  year 
ago  the  total  stock  at  the  two  places  was  9,360,000 
bushels. 

The  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  has  just 
Increased  its  stock  from  $86,200,000  to  $100,000,000.  The 
addition  is  all  “water,”  on  which  the  “  dear  public.” 
Including,  of  course,  farmers,  must  pay  heavy  ster¬ 
ling  Interest. 

Prince,  said  to  be  the  oldest  trotting  horse  in  the 
United  States,  having  been  foaled  in  the  spring  of 
1867  in  Kentucky,  died  at  Sedalia,  Mo..  Sunday  night. 
In  his  day  he  was  a  celebrated  roadster,  with  a 
record  of  2:30. 

The  flour  output  of  the  Minneapolis  mills  last 
week  was  225,000  barrels.  This  Is  once  more  the 
second  largest  run  on  record.  Direct  export  ship¬ 
ments  aggregated  95,895  barrels,  against  89,750  the 
preceding  week. 

A  telegram  from  Lincoln  says  the  Nebraska  State 
Board  of  Agriculture  reports  that  the  acreage  of 
winter  wheat  Is  enormously  Increased,  being  100 
aeres  for  every  single  acre  last  year.  Surely  this  Is 
a  gross  exaggeration. 

The  other  day  at  Stockton,  Cal.,  on  a  kite-shaped 
track,  Stamboul  beat  the  world’s  stallion  trotting 
record  In  2;08J4,  finishing  without  a  skip,  breaking 
Palo  Alto’s  record  by  one-fourtli  of  a  second,  and 
his  own  by  2j®  seconds. 

Wyoming  offers  a  bounty  of  $3  for  each  wolf  head, 
but  the  pests  have  lately  become  so  troublesome 
that  the  cattlemen  have  offered  an  additional  bounty 
of  $5  a  head.  Wolves  are  therefore  nearly  as  valu- 
ble  there  as  yearling  heifers. 

The  shipment  of  grapes  from  the  Chauiauqua  belt, 
New  York,  Is  drawing  to  a  close.  The  vintage  has 
been  an  unusually  good  one.  The  crop  In  the  town 
of  Portland  alone,  which  has  a  frontage  on  Lake 
Erie  of  about  six  miles,  Is  worth  over  $800,000. 

The  total  export  of  unwashed  wool  from  the  Ar¬ 
gentine  Republic  in  1891  was  306,141,000  pounds,  of 
which  about  one-half  went  to  France,  65,000,000 
pounds  to  Germany,  2,250,000  to  the  United  Kingdom 
and  3,500,000  to  the  United  States.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  export  of  wool  during  the  present  year  will 
reach  360,000,000  pounds. 

The  Western  Holsteln-Frlesian  Breeders’  Associa¬ 
tion  held  Its  second  annual  meeting  at  Kansas  City, 
October  26,  and  determined  to  establish  a  herd-book, 
charging  to  members  $2  for  registering  each  bull,  and 
$1  for  each  cow:  to  non-members,  $3  and  $1.50  The 
membership  fee  was  fixed  at  $10,  and  it  was  agreed  to 
hold  the  next  meeting  at  Topeka  October  18, 1893. 

According  to  official  figures,  the  Indian  wheat 
crop  for  1892  amounts  to  203,168,000  bushels.  Last 
year’s  output  was  256,704,000  bushels,  so  that  there 
has  been  a  falling  off  of  21  per  cent.  The  present  is 
the  smallest  crop  harvested  in  the  last  eight  years. 
There  really  seems  no  reason  for  the  low  price  of 
wheat  In  this  country  except  the  enormous  quantity 
hastily  dumped  on  the  markets. 

This  year  Idaho  and  Montana  lead  in  wheat  with 
crops  of  22.5  and  22  bushels  per  acre,  respectively, 
Colorado  following  with  19.1,  and  Washington  with 
18.4  bushels.  The  great  wheat  fields  of  the  Northwest, 
the  two  Dakotas,  drop  to  12.5  bushels.  Kansas  is 
reckoned  at  17  bushels,  Ultnois  and  Michigan  at  14.7, 
Pennsylvania  at  14.4,  New  York  at  14.3,  Indiana  at 
14,  Ohio  at  13.2,  California  at  12.8,  Missouri  at  11.1, 
and  Iowa  at  11.5.  Food  for  thought  here. 


The  Mexican  government  has  reduced  Import 
duties  on  cotton  20  per  cent,  and  on  hogs  and  cattle 
33  per  cent.  Duties  on  tobacco,  lard  and  some  other 
articles  are  also  reduced. 

Just  as  we  gb  to  press  a  cablegram  announces  that 
Principal  Williams,  of  Edinburg,  probably  the  hlgh- 
esl  authority  In  Great  Britain  on  the  subject,  who 
has  made  a  microscopical  examination  of  the  lungs 
ttf  one  of  the  Canadian  cattle  alleged  to  be  suffering 
from  contagious  pleuro-pneumonia,  declares  that 
the  disease  Is  broncho-pneumonia,  which  is  not  con¬ 
tagious  at  all.  The  American  veterinarian  In  London 
says  the  Deptford  animal  had  the  same  disease. 

The  great  drought  in  the  Middle  States,  and  espe¬ 
cially  in  southern  Pennsylvania,  has  been  slightly 
broken  up  by  moderate  rains  there  and  in  nearly 
all  parts  of  the  country.  In  several  sections  of  the 
Keystone  State,  water  was  sold  for  from  $  1  to  $2  a 
barrel.  Streams  and  wells  ran  dry;  railroads  had 
to  transport  water  for  their  own  use  sometimes  30 
miles  or  more,  and  all  sorts  of  live  stock  suffered 
severely.  Parts  of  Delaware  and  Maryland  were 
nearly  as  parched. 

“Rain  fakirs”  recommended  by  chief  governmental 
rain-maker  Dryenforth  are  busily  “  working  ”  New 
Mexico,  with  only  moderate  financial  success.  The 
rain-makers  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at 
Washington  have  lately  been  experimenting  at  night 
with  balloons  across  the  Potomac  at  Arlington  and 
Fort  Myers,  but  have  been  expelled  from  both  places 
as  nuisances  who  disturbed  the  slumbers  of  all 
within  a  radius  of  several  miles  with  their  tremen¬ 
dous  explosions  high  up  In  the  air, 

A  large  Chicago  packing  house,  from  6,000  answers 
to  inquiries,  concludes  that  on  a  basis  of  100  at  the 
same  time  last  year,  the  proportion  of  matured  bogs 
now  and  very  soon  available  is  only  77,  and  of  hogs 
available  for  late  marketing  79.  The  same  concern 
places  the  proportion  of  available  cattle  at  80  as 
compared  with  100  a  year  ago.  This  shortage,  it  in¬ 
fers,  Is  the  cause  of  the  reduction  in  the  supply  of 
hogs  In  the  markets  at  present.  Others  believe  it 
largely  due  to  the  Inducements  to  feed  the  animals 
to  a  maturer  condition  on  account  of  the  relative 
prices  of  hogs  and  corn.  In  that  case  the  hog  move¬ 
ment  in  the  near  future  Is  likely  to  be  brisker. 

W.  O.  B.  McDonough,  capitalist  of  San  Francisco, 
has  paid  $150,000  for  the  stallion  Ormond,  the  great¬ 
est  race-horse  that  has  of  late  distinguished  itself  on 
the  English  turf.  Bred  by  the  Duke  of  Westminster 
In  1883,  during  his  turf  career  he  ran  against  all  the 
best  English  and  French  horses  and  was  never  de¬ 
feated.  As  a  three-year-old  he  won  the  Derby,  the 
2,000  Guineas  and  the  St.  Leger,  the  three  greatest 
English  turf  victories.  His  total  winnings  for  three 
years  were  $143,000.  He  has  been  the  sire  of  a  large 
number  of  flrst-claBS  flyers.  A  few  years  ago  he  was 
sold  for  $60,000  to  a  gentleman  of  Buenos  Ayres  from 
whom  he  has  just  been  purchased  by  Mac  Donough. 
Great  things  are  expected  of  him  in  the  stud  in  Cal¬ 
ifornia,  though  he  has  always  been  a  “roarer.” 

Secretary  Rusk  says  that  Deptford  case  of  al¬ 
leged  contagious  pleuro-pneumonia  was  probably 
ordinary  pleuro-pneumonia  or  some  other  non- 
contagious  lung  disease.  Those  who  make  diagnoses 
of  all  kinds  of  pleuro-pneumonia  often  mistake 
one  for  the  other.  The  only  wav  to  clear  the  matter 
up  Is  to  trace  the  animals  back  to  the  farms  on  which 
they  were  raised,  and  if  no  case  of  the  contagious 
kind  existed  there  or  In  the  neighborhood,  and  they 
weren't  exposed  to  the  plague  in  transit,  the  trouble 
must  evidently  be  ordinary  pleuro-pneumonia  of 
which  there  are  three  kinds  due  to  various  causes. 
The  affected  Deptford  beast  was  from  Kentucky 
where,  according  to  the  Secretary,  no  case  of  the 
disease  has  existed  for  six  years.  The  animal  was  in 
contact  with  Its  companlous  for  29  days  before  It  was 
slaughtered,  still  It  alone  was  affected,  though  there 
was  ample  time  for  the  spread  of  the  contagion. 

Condensed  Correspondence. 

Delaware,  Dover,  October,  22.— This  has  been 
one  of  the  most  trying  seasons  ever  experienced 
by  the  farmers  of  this  State.  The  early  spring  was 
unusually  wet,  followed  by  a  summer  of  intense  heat 
and  dryness.  The  ground  has  not  been  thoroughly 
wet  over  three  times  in  this  section  since  May;  but 
little  over  half  a  crop  of  anything  has  been  grown 
and  the  almost  entire  absence  of  fruits,  combined 
with  the  ruinously  low  price  of  grain  Is  almost  more 
than  the  farmers  can  stand.  The  fall  has  been  very 
cool,  but  there  has  been  no  killing  frost  yet.  Wheat 
Is  looking  as  well  as  can  be  expected,  stock  is  still  on 
pasture,  but  fed  at  night.  A  few  have  done  husking 
but  the  bulk  of  the  crop  is  vet  to  be  husked.  Potatoes 
are  very  poor.  Corn  not  over  half  a  crop.  Not  an 
apple  to  be  seen.  A  great  amount  of  damage  is  being 
done  by  tire  in  the  timbered  sections.  Many  farmers 
are  selling  their  corn  at  36  cents;  wheat  68  and  70  ; 
potatoes  (scarce)  75  and  80  cents;  butter  25  cents, 
eggs  22.  a.  G.  s. 


In  writing  to  advertisers  please  always  mention 
The  Rural. 


THE  WONDER  OFTHE  ACE! 

A  Self-lllumlnous  Pocket  Lamp.  Shines  with  bril¬ 
liant  white  light  Will  not  be  blown  out  by  the  wind. 
Always  ready  for  use.  Lasts  six  months  without 
needing  attention.  Just  the  things  to  handle  ex¬ 
plosive  articles.  Sample,  25  cents;  to  agents,  $1.50 
a  dozen.  C.  GROSS,  Chemist,  Belva,  Mo. 


ADVICE  TO  DYSPETICS. 

C CONTENTS  :  Dyspepsia  and  Its  causes.  Experi- 
J  ence  of  a  sufferer.  Liver  complaint  a  twin  dis¬ 
order.  Constipation  a  result  of  dyspepsia.  Food  to 
be  taken.  Food  to  be  avoided.  Mailed  free  to  any 
address.  JOHN  H.  McALVIN,  Lowell,  Mass., 

Fourteen  years  City  Treasurer. 


RlrANb  TABU  Ltb  regular*  i 
the  stomach,  liver  and  bowels,  pun  j 
fy  the  blood,  are  safe  and  effectual  j 
the  best  medicine  known  for  bilious  j 
1  ness,  constipation,  dyspepsia,  fou.  J 
breath,  headache, mental  depression,  i 
painful  digestion,  bad  complexion  f 
audall  diseases  caused  by  failure  of? 
the  stomach,  liver  or  oowels  to  pet  v 
J  form  their  proper  t  unctions.  Persons  given  to  over  i 

•  eating  are  Benefited  by  taking  one  after  each  mea,  i 

•  Price.  $2  :  sample,  15c.  At  Druggists,  or  sent  by  mall  '/ 

•  RIPANH  CHEMICAL  CO.,  10  Spruce  St.,  New  York  A 


DTITTV  pian°8>  Organs,  #33  up.  Want  agts, 
DlAI  I  I  Cat’lg  free.  Dan’lF. Beatty, Wash’ton.N.J. 


SOME  VALUABLE  BOOKS  WORTH 
FAR  MORE  THAN  THEY  COST. 


FRUITS,  ETC. 

A  B  C  of  Strawberry  Culture.  Terry .  $.40 

American  Grape-Growing  and  Wine-Making. 

Husmann .  1.50 

Apple  Culture,  Field  Notes  on.  Bailey.  (90  p.;  111.)  .75 

Canning  and  Preserving.  Young . 20 

Cranberry  Culture.  White.  (Ill.) .  1.25 

Cape  Cod  Cranberries.  Webb.  Paper . 40 

Florida  Fruits.  Harcourt.  (350  p.) .  1.25 

Fruit  Culture.  Strong .  1.00 

Fruit  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America.  Downing. 

(1,500  p.;  111.) .  5.00 

Grape-Growers  Guide,  Chorlton  (211  p  ) . 75 

Grape  Culture.  Tryon . 25 

Grape  Culturist.  Fuller.  (283  p.;  ill.) .  1.50 

Hand-Book  of  Tree  Planting.  Eggleston.  (126  p  .)  .75 
Horticulturist’s  Rule  Book.  Bailey  (paper  60c.)  1.00 

How  to  Grow  Strawberries.  Knapp . 25 

Miniature  Fruit  Garden.  Rivers . 1.00 

Nursery  Book,  The.  Bailey,  (paper  50c.)  .  1.00 

Orange  Culture.  Moore .  1.00 

Peach  Culture.  Fulton.  (200  p.) . . .  1.50 

Peach.  Pear,  Quince  and  Nut  Trees,  Culture  of. 

Black.  (400  p.) .  1.50 

Pear  Culture  for  Profit.  Quiun.  (136  p.) .  1.00 

Propagation,  Art  of.  Jenkins .  30 

Quince  Culture.  Meech.  (143  p.) .  1.00 

Small  Fruits,  Success  with.  Koe .  1.50 

Small  Fruit  Culturist.  Fuller .  1.50 

VEGETABLES. 

Asparagus  Culture.  Barnes  &  Robinson . 50 

Cabbages.  Gregory.  (25  p.)  . 30 

Carrots  and  Mangold- Wurtzels . 30 

Cauliflower,  The.  Crozier .  1.00 

Cauliflowers.  Brill . 20 

Celery  Culture,  The  New.  Niven . 20 

Celery  Growing  and  Marketing:  A  Success. 

Stewart .  .  .  1 .00 

Farm  Gardening  and  Seed  Growing  Brill  . 1.00 

Gardening  for  Profit  Henderson .  2.00 

Garden— How  to  Make  it  Pay.  Greiner.  (260p. ;  ill.)  2.00 

Melons,  How  to  Grow  for  Market.  Burpee . 30 

Mushroom  Culture.  Falconer .  1.50 

My  Handkerchief  Garden.  Barnard . 25 

Onion  Culture,  The  New.  Greiner . 50 

Onion-Raising.  Gregory . 30 

Onions— How  to  Grow  tor  Market.  Burpee . 25 

Potato  Culture,  The  New.  Carman,  Caper  411c  )  .75 

Peanut  Plant.  Jones . 50 

Squashes.  Gregory . 30 

Sweet  Potato  Culture.  Fitz . 60 

LIVE  STOCK.  POULTRY,  ETC» 

ABC  Bee  Culture.  Root .  ]  .25 

Business  Hen,  The.  Colllngwood.  (paper  40c.)  .75 

Capons  and  Caponizing  Dow.  (paper  25c.) . 50 

Dairyman's  Manual.  Stewart.... .  2.00 

Dog.  The.  Youatt .  2.50 

Silo  and  Silage,  The.  A.  J.  Cook . 25 

Ensilage  and  Silos.  Colcird .  1.00 

Ensilage  and  the  Silo.  Colllngwood . . 20 

Feeding  Animals.  Stewart . .  2.00 

Manual  of  the  Apiary.  Cook . 1.50 

Milch  Cows  and  Dairy  Farming.  Flint  .  2.00 

Milk— Making  and  Marketing.  Fowler . 20 

Harris  on  the  Pig.  Joseph  Harris .  1.50 

Shepherd's  Manual.  Stewart .  1.50 

Swine  Husbandry.  Coburn .  1.75 

Veterinary  Adviser.  James  La  v .  3.00 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Accidents  and  Emergencies.  Groff . 20 

Agrlcu  ture,  First  Lessons  in.  Gulley .  1.00 

Agriculture.  Storer.  (two  vols) .  5.00 

Annals  of  Horticulture.  Bailey .  1.00 

Azalea  Culture.  Halliday.  Price  $2.  special  price  1.00 

Barn  Plans  and  Outbuildings .  1.50 

Begonias,  Tuberous.  Many  Authors . . 20 

Botany,  Lessons  in.  Gray.  (226  n.;  ill.) .  1.50 

Botany.  The  New.  Beal . 25 

Botany,  Manual  of.  Gray.  (800  p. ;  plates) .  2.00 

Bulbs.  Rand.  (350  p. ;  ill.) .  2.60 

Camellia  Culture.  Halliday .  1.00 

Cactaceous  Plants.  Castle . 50 

Chemicals  and  Clover.  Colllngwood . 20 

Chrysanthemum  Culture.  Morton,  (paper  60c.)  1 .00 

Chrysanthemums.  Burbrldgc . 1.50 

Cooking  Cauliflower.  Crozier . 20 

Cross  Breeding  and  Hybridizing.  Bailey . 40 

Culture  of  Farm  Crops.  Stewart  .  1.50 

Draining  for  Profit  and  Health.  Waring .  1.50 

Every  Woman  Her  Own  Flower  Gardener .  1.00 

Ferttliltzers.  Gregory .  40 

Gardening  for  Pleasure.  Henderson .  2.00 

Grasses  and  Forage  Plants.  Flint . 2.00 

Grasses.  How  to  Know  Them  by  Their  Leaves..  1.00 
Hand-Book  of  Plants.  Henderson.  (520  p.;  ill.)  4.00 

Home  Acre.  Roe .  1.50 

Home  Flortlculture.  Rexford .  1.50 

Home  Florist,  The.  Long . . .  1.50 

Hop  Culture . 50 

How  to  Plant  a  Place.  Long . . 20 

How  Crops  Feed.  Johnson.  (400  p. ;  ill.) .  2.00 

How  Crops  Grow.  Johnson  (375  p.) .  2.00 

How  Plants  Grow.  Gray.  (216  p.:  ill.) .  1.00 

How  the  Farm  Pays.  Henderson  &  Crozier .  2.50 

Improving  the  Farm.  Davis .  1.00 

Insects  and  Insecticides.  Weed .  1.25 

Insects  Injurious  to  Plants.  Saunders.  (425  p. ;  111.)  2.60 

Insects,  Injurious.  Treat  (270  p.;  ill.) .  2.00 

Irrigation.  Farm,  Garden  and  Orchard.  Stewart.  1.50 

Landscape  Gardening.  Long .  50 

Landscape  Gardening.  Parsons .  3.50 

Manures.  Book  on.  Harris.  (350  p.) .  1.75 

Modification  of  Plants  by  Climate,  The.  Crozier.  .25 

Nature’s  Serial  Story.  Roe . 2.50 

Nitrate  of  Soda  for  Manure.  Harris .  .10 

Orchid  Culture.  Rand . 3.00 

Ornamental  Gardening.  Long .  ..  2.00 

Popular  Errors  About  Plants.  Crozier  .  L00 

Practical  Farm  Chemistry.  Greiner .  1.00 

Practical  Floriculture.  Henderson .  1.50 

Practical  Forestry.  Fuller.  (280  p. ;  111.) .  1.50 

Preparing  Vegetables  for  the  Table . 50 

Rid  Bull  ings  and  Farms  of  Rats  How  to. 

Pickett . 20 

Rhododendrons .  1.50 

Roses  in  the  Garden  and  Under  Glass.  English.  .50 

Rural  Essays.  Downing . 3.00 

Spraying  Crops.  Weed,  (paper  56'c.) . 

Talks  Afield.  Bailey . . .  1. 00 

Timbers  and  How  to  Grow  Them.  Harttg . .75 

The  Rose:  Cultivation,  Varieties.  Ellwanger.  1.25 
The  Trees  of  Northwestern  America.  Newhall^  2.50 

Truck  Farming  at  the  South.  Oernler .  1.50 

Window  Gardening.  Many  Authors . .10 
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CROP  AND  MARKET  NOTES. 

Chestnuts  have  gone  way  up. 

Tomatoes  are  $1.25  to  $1.50  per  crate. 

Cranberries  are  firm  If  of  good  quality. 

Grapes  are  plentiful  and  consequently  cheap. 

Green  peas  from  Norfolk  bring  $1.50  to  $2  per  bas¬ 
ket. 

Beans  show  little  change,  if  anything,  a  little 
lower. 

Hickorynuts  are  in  good  demand  and  extremely 
scarce. 

After  all,  the  Concord  is  the  popular  grape  for  this 
market. 

Trade  in  onions  is  very  quiet,  and  only  the  best  will 
bring  top  quotations. 

Florida  oranges  are  mostly  green  and  of  poor  qual¬ 
ity.  Prices  of  such  are  low. 

Notice  the  difference  in  price  per  pound  between 
light  and  heavy  dressed  hogs. 

Apples  are  selling  well,  but  there  is  an  immense 
arnout  of  poor  trash  on  the  market. 

Just  at  present  sweet  potatoes  are  a  little  scarce, 
and  prices  are  consequently  higher. 

Cable  reports  as  to  the  market  situation  in  wheat 
across  the  water,  are  extremely  contradictory. 

Uay  prices  show  little  change,  the  market  is  dull, 
with  supply  and  demand  pretty  evenly  balanced. 

Wheat  is  somewhat  firmer,  and  it  iB  to  be  hoped 
that  tne  lowest  point  in  price  has  been  reached,  and 
passed. 

In  the  Western  markets,  the  LeConte  pear  is  re¬ 
ported  not  to  be  holding  its  own  this  season.  The 
Bartlett  still  leads. 

Egg  plants  come  from  nearby  points  as  well  as 
from  the  South.  The  latter  sell  for  $4  to  $5  per  bar¬ 
rel;  the  former  for  $2.50  to  $3.50. 

Butter  prices  seem  to  incline  upward,  although 
the  condition  of  the  trade  doesn’t  seem  to  warrant 
it.  Lower  grades  are  in  largest  supply. 

Some  of  the  finest,  solidest,  whitest  cauliflowers 
ever  seen,  are  in  market  in  large  quantities,  and  the 
price  seems  very  low  for  such  good  stock.  They  sell 
slowly. 

The  election  excitement  has  interfered  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  with  business  of  all  kinds,  but  it  is  hoped  that 
with  this  overtrade  will  be  more  brisk  and  times 
will  improve. 

Southern  vegetables  begin  to  crowd  hard  upon  the 
heels  of  their  Northern  neighbors.  As  usual,  prices 
and  qualities  vary  widely,  more  so  than  is  the  case 
with  Northern  stock. 

Hog-dressed  veals  are  now  a  prominent  feature  in 
market.  The  foggy,  rainy  weather  prevailing  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  week  was  unfavorable  to  this 
stock.  Live  calves  were  dull,  also. 

Game  shows  a  wide  range  in  quality  and  price 
Venison  is  scarce  and  in  good  demand.  Wild  ducks 
are  firm.  Choice  partridges,  grouse  and  quail  are 
wanted  at  good  prices.  Snipe  and  plover  dull. 

Receipts  of  poultry  are  large,  and  the  market 
seems  to  favor  buyers.  Turkeys  are  becoming  much 
more  plentiful,  and  many  buyers  are  holding  off  with 
the  expectation  of  a  slump  In  prices.  Dry-picked  are 
selling  best. 

Cheese  holds  its  own,  with  a  little  advance  in  some 
grades.  There  is  not  much  encouragement  for  ex¬ 
porters,  and  they  are  not  doing  much  business 
Fancy  white  is  in  the  lead,  and  all  best  grades  must 
be  extra  fine  to  reach  quotations. 

Reports  received  from  84  counties  in  Iowa,  show  an 
average  of  8^  per  cent  corn  and  7  per  cent  of  oats  in 
the  farmers’  hands.  From  some  localities  reports  are 
to  the  effect  that  as  much  of  the  new  crop  has  been 
consumed  by  feeders  as  there  is  remaining  of  the  old 
crop  of  corn. 

Potato  prices  may  go  higher,  but  it  isn’t  likely. 
Already  importers  are  at  work,  and  with  large  for¬ 
eign  and  Canadian  crops,  and  cheap  ocean  freights, 
the  American  crop  has  a  strong  competitor  despite 
the  25-cent  duty.  At  present  prices,  it  doesn’t  seem 
wise  to  hold  potatoes. 

Fresh  eggs  seem  to  be  uncertain  in  quality— prob¬ 
ably  all  were  fresh  sometime.  Those  that  are  up  to 
the  mark  sell  quickly  at  outside  figures.  Large  quan- 
ties  of  the  early  summer  stock  are  now  in  market, 
and  prices  are  very  irregular.  Limed  eggs  are  ex¬ 
tremely  dull,  as  are  ice-house  stock. 

This  plaint  is  from  a  Western  “  Fruit  Grower  ”  in 
the  Fruit  Growers'  Journal.  “  No,  Mr.  Commis-.ion 
Merchant,  nobody  is  going  to  throw  away  a  quarter 
of  their  fruit  as  long  as  you  make  the  same  returns 
for  poor  stuff  as  you  do  for  the  good,  and,  although 
I  have  heard  a  great  deal  said  about  doing  so,  I 
hardly  ever  hear  of  its  being  done.” 

The  Cincinnati  Price  Current  says  in  regard  to  the 
situation  at  the  West:  11  Further  rains  quite  helpful 
for  wheat,  but  more  are  needed  quite  urgently  in 
many  regions.  Continued  indication  of  lessening 
movement  of  wheat.  Corn  husking  returns  in  major¬ 
ity  of  cases  indicate  disappointment  in  yield.  Week’s 
packing  255,000  hogs  against  350,000  last  year;  summer 
season  7,750,000  against  6,696,000.” 

According  to  the  latest  reports  the  crop  of  winter 
apples  now  being  harvested  is  only  64  per  cent  of  an 
average  yield  in  New  England,  compared  to  87  per 
cent  last  year.  Maine  has  nearly  a  full  crop,  and  the 
six  States  return  300,000  barrels  for  export.  The 
great  apple  regions  of  New  York  State  have  little 
more  than  half  a  crop  of  winter  fruit.  The  quality 
of  the  fruit  is  good,  but  the  State  surplus  for  export, 
as  far  as  reported,  is  only  200,000  barrels  A  general 
shortage  of  apples  in  the  West  is  Indicated,  and  in¬ 
terior  commission  merchants  are  trying  to  buy  New 
England  and  New  York  State  apples  for  shipment 
West.  In  seven  Eastern  States  less  than  500,000  bar¬ 
rels  are  available  for  shipment  to  outside  markets, 
compared  with  700,000  barrels  last  year.  Canada’s 
crop  is  better  than  last  year,  and  especially  good  in 
the  Annapolis  apple  section  of  Nova  Scotia.  Prices 
range  from  $1  to  $2.50  a  barrel,  with  a  general  ten¬ 
dency  among  farmers  to  hold  prime  winter  fruit  at 
$  l  50  to  $2.  The  shortage  in  England  and  on  the  Con¬ 
tinent  is  fully  confirmed,  and  the  export  demand 
active  at  improving  prices  for  all  packed  fruit 


The  Dead  Line  of  50 

is  an  expression  which  has  its  origin  in  the  fact  that 
the  intense  activity  of  modern  life  has  worn  out  so 
many  busy  men  and  women  by  the  time  they  attain 
that  age. 

Every  one  knows  that  much  of  the  world’s  best 
work  has  been  done  by  aged  workers,  and  there  Is  no 
sadder  sight,  or  keener  disappointment,  than  when 
intellectual  prime  finds  the  skillful  worker  without 
physical  strength  to  do. 

The  problem  then  is  how  to  move  “  the  dead  line  ” 
ten  or  twenty  or  thirty  years  forward,  and  thus  allow 
the  wisdom  and  experience  of  a  lifetime  to  add  the 
cap-stone  to  a  lifetime’s  work. 

Common  sense  clearly  teaches  that  no  drug  will  do 
this;  but  long  experience  has  as  clearly  demon¬ 
strated  that  Drs.  Starkey  &  Palen’s  Compound  Oxy¬ 
gen  will— that  it  has  done,  and  is  doing  this  very 
thing  for  thousands  of  master  workmen  in  every 
part  of  the  land. 

Many  grateful  letters  attest  this  fact  beyond  the 
doubts  of  the  most  Incredulous.  People  in  ,he  high¬ 
est  walks  of  life— statesmen,  reformers  and  philan¬ 
thropists,  physicians,  editors  and  business  men— 
clearly  and  cheerfully  testify  of  the  wonderful  power 
of  nature’s  help  for  nature’s  needs  as  offered  in  Com¬ 
pound  Oxvgen. 

Any  person  in  need  of  better  health,  or  greater 
working  strength,  who  will  send  his  address  to  us,  can 
obtain  such  proof  as  would  convince  any  mind 
capable  of  weighing  the  evidence  of  others.  Do  you 
need  help?  Can  you  weigh  evidence?  Will  you 
write  to-day?  Address  Drs.  Starkey  &  Palen, 
1529  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia,  or  Chicago,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  New  York,  and  Toronto,  Ont.— Adv. 


FRUITS— DOMESTIC  DRIED 

Apples,  evaporated,  1892,  fancy . 

Evaporated,  1891,  fancy .  J 

Evaporated  1892,  choice .  8^®  •' 

Evaporated,  1892,  prime .  »  ® 

Evaporated,  1891,  common  to  fair .  7  @  H'u 

Southern  sliced,  1892,  prime .  5  @  <> 

State  and  coarse  cut,  1891 .  4h@  4'H 

Southern  coarse  cut,  1891 . 

Chopped,  1892 . 

Cores  and  skins,  1891 . -  2 

Peaches,  Georgia,  sun-dried,  1892 . 10  @13 

N.  C.  peeled,  fancy . 

N.  C.  peeled,  choice . 

Southern  peeled,  common  to  prime. 

Raspberries,  1892,  evaporated . 20 

1892,  sun-dried . 18 

Blackberries,  1892,  per  lb .  *> 

Huckleberries  1892,  per  lb . 12 

Cherries,  1892 . 18 

Cherries,  1891 . 17V4®18 

Plums,  State . 

Aprloota.  Cal.,  1892.  per  lb  . 


A  Deep-Seated  Cough  cruelly  tries  the  Lungs 
and  wastes  the  general  strength.  A  prudent  resort 
for  the  afflicted  is  to  use  Dr.  D.  Jayne’s  Expectorant, 
a  remedy  for  all  troubled  with  Asthma,  Bronchitis, 
or  any  Pulmonary  affection.— Adv. 
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Estabdj  JACKSON  BROS,  ti«a 

W.  T.  STATS  DRAIN  TIL1  AND  PIPS  WORKS. 
7«  Third  Avenue,,  ALBANY,  N„  Y. 


FURS  AND  SKINS. 

N'n,  W’n 

No.  1  quality  and  East’n 

Black  Bear . $20  00@35  00 

Cubs  and  yearlings .  6  00@18  00 

Otter .  9  00@U  00 

Beaver,  No.  1 .  6  00®  8  00 

Red  Fox .  1  50@  1  75 

Gray  Fox .  1  00®  1  25 

Lvnx .  4  00®  6  00 

Wild  Cat .  60®  1  25 

Marten,  dark .  2  00®  5  00 

Marten,  pale .  90@  1  25 

Skunk,  black .  1  15®  1  30 

Skunk,  half-striped .  70@  80 

Skunk,  striped .  30®  45 

Skunk,  white .  10®  20 

Raccoon .  60®  90 

Opossum .  25®  45 

Mink .  75®  2  50 

Muskrat,  spring .  15@  18 

HONEY. 


..ll!4@l«J4 

South’n  and 
Southwest’n 
$10  00@28  00 

5  00@13  00 

6  00@  8  00 
6  00@  7  00 
1  25@  1  50 

85®  1  10 
-@  -  — 
-@  — 
—  — @  -  — 

- (®  -  — 

1  00®  1  15 
50@  65 

20®  35 

10®  15 

45@  80 

20®  40 

50®  1  00 
13@  18 


nts  for  Akrry 
Glxred  Pipe,  Ft 
Brick  *ad  Cement 


Attractive  tothe  Eye: 
Handsome: 

Of  Fine  Appearance: 


Extracted,  per  lb . 

Extracted  Southern,  per  gallon. 

HOPS. 


BEANS  AND  PEAS 


Good  to  prime. 


Marrow,  choice,  1892.. 
Mediums,  choice,  1892. 


White  Kidney,  choice,  1891 . 

Red  Kidney,  cbolce,  1892  . 

Yellow  Eye,  choice,  1891 . . . 

Black  Turtle  Soup,  choice,  1891... 
Lima  beans,  California  (60)  lbs.).. 
Foreign  medium,  1891 . 


Green  peas,  1892,  bags,  per  bush . 

BUTTER 

STATE  AND  PENN. 
Creamery,  Palls,  extra. 
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MEATS  AND  STOCK. 


Fair  to  good,  per  lb . 

Common  to  medium,  per  1 
Live  calves,  Western,  per  lb. 


Half  firkin  tubs— 

@29)4 

. 26 

@28 

@25 

Welsh  tubs— 

. 25 

@26 

. 22 

@21 

. 20 

@21 

Creamery—  western. 

. 28 

@29-4 

. 28 

@28^4 

@28 

@25 

. 20 

@22 

imitation  creamery— 

. 22 

@24 

. 18 

@20 

_ 
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@— 

. 17 

@- 

. 15)4@16 

@15 

Rolls . 

@- 

Country  dressed,  fair  to  good . 

Country  dressed,  common  to  medium. . 
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None  of  the  above  expressions 
would  apply  to  Buffalo  Gluten  Feed. 
Indeed,  it  would  be  classed  as  homely 
and  unattractive.  Its  appearance  is 
against  its  making  easy 
acquaintance.  It  is  quite 
unique,  its  better  quali¬ 
ties  being  beneath  the 
surface  After  all,  we 
hardly  care  for  the 
BOOKS  of  a  fodder  ar- 
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tide  for  milch  cows. 

No  trouble  to  answer  questions, 
or  to  send  samples  on  application. 


CHEESE 

State  factory,  full  cream— 

Fine . 10)4@10$4 

White,  fine . 18^®r: 

Good  to  choice .  9)4@10 

Common  to  fair . 9 

Part  Skims  Chenango  Co  ,  etc.,  choice 

colored .  6V$@  7 

Part  skims  prime . 5  @6 

Part  skims,  fair  to  good .  3)4®  4)4 

Part  skims,  common .  3  @  3 

Full  skims . 1  ®  2 

DOMESTIC  NUTS. 

Chestnuts,  N’n,  per  bushel  (60  lbs) . 6  50@7  00 

S’n,  per  bushel  (60  lbs) .  . 5  50@K  00 

Hickory  huts,  new,  per  bushel  (50  lbs) . 2  00@2  50 

EGGS. 

N.  Y.  State  and  Penn,  new  laid  per  doz . 25  @26 

Western  fresh  gathered  choice . 23)4  @24 

Western  fresh  gathered,  fair  to  prime . 22  @23 

FRUITS— GREEN . 

Apples,  King,  fair  to  fancy,  per  d.  h.  bbl....2  50@3  50 

Fameuse,  prime  and  fancy,  per  bbl . 3  00@3  50 

Baldwin,  prime,  per  d.  h.  bbl .  2  00@2  25 

Baldwin,  per  small  bbl . I  25@1  75 

Greening,  per  d.  h.  d,  bbl . 2  50@3  00 

Greening,  per  small  bbl . 2  00@2  50 

N.  Spy,  prime,  per  bbl . 1  75@2  25 

Spy,  per  small  bbl  ." . 1  25@1  75 

Spitz,  prime,  per  bbl . 2  50@3  00 

Common,  per  bbl .  50@1  00 

Pears,  Beurre  Bose,  per  bbl . 5  00@7  00 

Beurre  Clairgeau,  per  bbl . 4  00@6  00 

Beurre  d’ Anjou,  per  bbl . 3  50@4  50 

Duchess,  per  bbl . 2  60@5  50 

Keiffer,  per  bbl . 3  00@5  00 

Common  cooking  kinds,  per  bbl . .2  00@3  00 

Quinces,  good  to  prime,  per  bbl . 2  75@4  50 

Poor  to  fair,  per  bbl  . 1  50@2  50 

Grapes,  Up-River  Concord,  per  ..  lb . 2  @  3 

State  Del.,  per  5  lb.  basket .  12@  22 

State  Niagara,  per  5  lb  basket .  10@  20 

State  Concord  per  5  lb  basket .  11®  12 

State  Concord,  per  10  lb  basket .  1S@  20 

State  Catawba,  per  5  lb  basket .  12@  13 

WINE  GRAPES. 

Niagara,  State  In  trays,  per  lb .  2  @ - 

Concord,  State  in  trays,  per  lb .  2  @ - 

Up-R.  in  bbls,  per  lb .  1  lA@  l)fc 

Cranberries,  fancy  Belle,  etc.,  per  bbl . 6  00@7  00 

Fancy  Early  Black,  per  bbl . 6  00@6  25 

Cape  Cod,  good  to  prime,  per  bbl . 4  50@5  50 

Cape  Cod,  poor,  per  bbl . 3  00  2  4  00 

Cape  Cod,  fancy,  per  crate . 2  00<a2  12 

Cape  Cod,  good  to  prime,  per  crate . 1  62@l  87 

Jersey,  poor  to  prime,  per  crate . 1  25®  1  75 

GINSENG 

Northern  and  Canada,  per  lb . $2  75@3  00 

Western  as  to  quality,  per  lb .  2  30@2  60 

Southern  as  to  quality .  2  20@2  40 

GRASS  SEED. 

Clover .  11  @  11)4 

Timothy . 1  90  @1  95 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay,  No.  1,  per  100  lbs . . 

No.  2,  per  100  lbs . 

Shipping,  per  100  lbs . 

Clover,  mixed,  per  100  lbs . 

Clover,  per  100  lbs . 

Hay,  salt,  per  100  lbs .  . 

Straw,  Long  Rye,  per  100  lbs . 

Straw,  Short  Rye,  per  100  lbs . 

Straw,  Oat,  per  100  lbs . 

Straw,  Wheat,  per  100  lbs . 40  @  — 


Spring  Lambs,  alive,  near-by,  per  lb .  5 6 

Alive,  poor  to  good,  per  lb .  4  @  546 

Sheep,  alive,  good  to  prime,  per  lb .  !>]4 

Sheep,  alive,  poor  to  fair,  per  lb .  3  @  4% 

Hogs,  country  dressed,  light,  per  lb .  8  @  8(* 

Country  dressed,  medium,  per  lb .  714®  7% 

Country  dressed,  heavy .  0)4@  7 

Live,  per  100  lbs . 5  50@6  00 

POULTRY— LIVE. 

Spring  chickens,  local,  per  lb .  9)4®  10)4 

Western,  per  lb .  9)4®  10 

Fowls,  Jersey,  State  and  Penn.,  per  lb. ..  9)4®  10 

Western,  per  lb .  9  @  i0 

Roosters,  mixed,  per  lb .  6  @  — 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb .  10  @  12 

Ducks,  Western,  per  pair .  50  @  75 

Geese.  Wpstern,  per  oalr . 1  25  @1  62 

Live,  pigeons,  per  pair .  30  @  40 

POULTRY— DRESSED 

Turkeys,  spring,  dry  picked,  prime,  per  lb... IS  @14 

Scalded . 12  @13 

Old  mixed  weights,  prime  . 12  @14 

Phlla.  chick’s,  3  to  3^  lbs  to  pair,  per  lb . 16  @17 

Chickens,  mixed  weights,  per  lb . 13  @15 

Western  chick’s,  dry  picked  choice,  per  lb  ..12  @13 

Chickens,  dry  nicked  tair .  8  @10 

Chick’s  scalded,  choice,  per  lb . 12  @13 

Chick’s  scalded,  fair  to  good,  per  lb .  9  @11 

Chickens,  inferior . —  @— 

B’owls,  Western  prime  dry  picked . 10)4©11 

Western  prime,  scalded . 10  @10)4 

Western,  poor  to  fair .  6  @— 

Old  Roosters .  8  @— 

Spring  Ducks,  per  lb,  Long  Island. .  . 18  @19 

Eastern,  per  lb . 17  @18 

Jersey  and  Up-River,  per  lb . 17  @— 

Old  ducks,  Jersey  and  Up-River,  per  lb...  .10  @12 

Old  ducks,  Western .  8  @13 

Spring  geese,  Eastern,  per  lb . 18  @— 

Tame  squabs,  white,  per  doz  . 3  00@ — 

Dark  and  poor,  per  doz  .  2  0C@— 

POTATOES. 

Scotch  and  Irish  Magnums,  per  sack . 2  25@ - - 

Long  Island  in  bulk . 1  75@  2  25 

Jersey,  Prime  . 1  75®  2  00 

Sweet,  Southern  yellow,  per  bbl  . 2  00©  2  25 

Jersey . 2  25®  2  75 

VEGETABLES. 

Cabbage,  L.  I.  and  J’y  Flat  Dutch  per  HO.  4  00®  6  10 

Cauliflower,  fancy,  per  bbl .  1  25@  1  50 

Poor  to  good,  per  bbl .  50@  75 

Celery,  fancy  Mich.,  per  doz.  roots .  50®  60 

State  and  Western,  poor  to  good .  10®  25 

Onions,  Conn,  white,  per  bbl .  2  50®  3  50 

Conn,  yellow,  per  bbl .  2  25®  2  75 

Conn  red,  per  bbl . .  2  00@  2  50 

State  and  Western  yellow,  per  bbl .  2  00®  2  37 

Orange  Co.  red,  per  bbl . I  50®  2  25 

Orange  Co.  yellow,  per  bbl .  1,75®  2  25 

Peas,  S’n  green,  per  basket . 1  50®  2  00 

String  beans,  S’n,  per  basket .  1  25®  1  50 

Squash,  Hubbard,  per  bbl .  1  25® - 

Marrow,  per  bbl  .  1  00®  -  — 

Turnips.  L.  I.  &  Jersey  Russia,  per  bbl _  70®  80 

BRAN,  MIDDLINGS.  ETC. 

The  following  quotations  are  for  carload  lots  at 
Buffalo.  For  other  points,  delivered,  add  the  follow¬ 
ing  sums  per  ton: 

Bulk.  Sacked. 


General  Sales  Agents  : 

CHAS.  M.  COX  &  CO.,  Boston,  Mass., 
W.  P.  RICHARDSON,  Goshen,  N.  Y. 


9  CORDS  IN  10  HOURS. 

RUNS 


BY  ONE  MAN. 

Send  forfreo  illustrated  catalogue,  snowing  testimonials 
from  thousands  who  have  sawed  from  ft  to  1)  cords  dully. 
It  saws  down  trees,  folds  liko  a  pocket-knife,  weighs  only 
J1  lbs.,  easily  carried  on  shoulder.  One  man  can  saw  more 
timber  with  it  than  two  men  with  a  cross-cut  saw.  57,000  in 
use.  We  also  make  larger  sized  machine  to  carry  7  foot 
snw  First  order  secures  the  agency.  FOLDING  SAWIHQ 
MACHINE  CO. I  241  CO  249  So.  Jefferson  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


I  #100  Top  Buggy,  #55.00 

#  I  ‘ir>  Top  Phaeton,  #73.50 

#75  Spring  Wagon,  #44.00 
#50  Road  Wagon,  #30.00 
#15  Road  Cart.  -  #9.00 

#7.50  Single  Harness.  #4.25 
#25  Double  Harness,  #  I  4.50 
#5  MorganTreeSaddle  #2.25 

#  L6.50  Texas  Saddle,  #0,25 
ALL  GOODS  FULLY  WARRANTED  and  shipped  any¬ 
where  to  anyone  at  WHOLESALE  prices  with  privilege 
of  examination.  Send  at  once  for  illustrated  catalogue 
FREE.  Address  CASH  BUYER’S  UNION, 

158  W.  Vau  Huron  St.  B  5G,  Chicago,  Ill. 


CLAREMONT  Land  Association.  Surry  Co.,Va 

Offers  600  choice  farms;  3,000  handsome  town  lot 
on  James  River,  with  terms  to  suit  purchasers  Free 
circular 


KNIFE  SHARPENER! 

The  Ron  Ton  Knife  Sharpener  will  sharpen  any  kind 
of  knife  or  scissors  quicker  than  by  grinding  on  a 
stone.  Agents  make  big  money  selling  to  families. 
Sample,  25  cents.  Address  UNION  NOVELTY 
CO.,  Box  42,  New  Oxford,  Pa. 


Boston .  2  40  2  40 

New  York .  2  00  2  00 

Albany .  1  80  1  80 

Philadelphia  .  1  60  1  60 

Baltimore .  1  40  1  40 

Syracuse .  1  00  1  00 

Utica .  1  50  1  50 


1001b. 

Bulk. 

Skd. 

Sks. 

Bran,  Clean  Spring  Wheat,  per  ton 

14  CO 

13  60 

14  35 

Fancy  Coarse,  ” 

14  25 

13  8  > 

14  60 

Winter  Wheat, 

14  35 

14  60 

15  00 

Winter  Coarse, 

14  60 

15  50 

Mixed  Feed,  Winter  Wheat,  ” 

11  35 

15  35 

15  60 

Middlings,  Common  Coarse,  “ 

14  60 

14  60 

15  60 

Choice  Coarse, 

14  60 

14  60 

15  10 

Fine, 

15  60 

14  60 

15  10 

Choice  Fine  “ 

15  60 

16  35 

Fine  White. 

17  60 

17  85 

Rye  Feed . 

15  35 

15  85 

Horniav  Feed . 

17  10 

Meal .  . 

Malt  Sprouts  (Kiln) . 

14  00 

Fine  White  Middlings,  Snow  One. 

18  35 

Two . 

17  85 

Fancy,  Two . 

- - 

Bariev  Screenings,  good  quality. . 

16  10 

Feed  Barley,  per  bushel . 

44 

GRANDEST  OFFER 

EVER  MADE. 

A  fine  $25  watch  to  every  reader 
of  this  paper.  Cut  this  out  and 
send  it  to  us  with  your  full  name 
and  address  and  we  will  send 
you  one  of  these  fine  14  K.  gold 
plated  inlaid  watches.  The 
base  of  the  case  is  made  of  fine 
jeweler’s  metal  which  is  guar¬ 
anteed  to  wear  20  years.  The 
movement  is  beautifully  jew¬ 
eled  and  damaskeened  through¬ 
out.  You  examine  It  at  the  Ex¬ 
press  and  If  you  are  satisfied  it 
is  equal  in  appearance  to  any 
$25  gold  watch  you  may  pay  the 
agent  our  sample  price,  $5.85, 
and  it  is  yours.  If  you  will  send 
the  cash  $5.85  with  your  order 
thereby  suving  us  the  express 
charges,  we  will  send  you  |“  a  p  p  a  fine  gold- 
plated  chain  to  match  the  r  E,  G.  watch.  This 
offer  will  not  be  made  again.  Remember  we  send 
our  guarantee  that  the  watch  can  be  returned  at  any 
time  within  one  year  if  found  otherwise  than  repre¬ 
sented.  Address 

Keeue’s  Mammoth  Watch  House. 

1301  Washington  St.,  Sample  Dep’t.  36,  Boston,  Mass- 
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ODDS  AND  ENDS. 

The  New  York  World  tells  this  remark¬ 
able  story  of  a  man  who  set  a  hawk  on 
fire  : 

He  nailed  a  wooden  box  to  the  top  of  a 
post,  put  a  dead  hen  therein  with  matches 
tied  to  her  feet,  and  a  piece  of  sandpaper 
to  scratch  them  on,  and  also  a  large 
bundle  of  gunpowder  on  the  box.  The 
hawk  came,  seized  the  dead  hen  and 
pulled  at  her  until  a  match  was  ignited 
and  the  powder  flashed.  “  The  hawk 
arose  with  his  feathers  all  ablaze  and  flew 
screaming  toward  the  woods.  The  wind 
fanned  the  flames,  the  big  bird  soon  be¬ 
gan  to  waver,  and  when  it  was  over  one 
of  the  back  lots  it  fell  to  the  ground.” 

Solid  Sense. — Seldom  have  we  seen  a 
good  homely  truth  so  well  expressed  as 
this  by  J.  D.  Smith  in  Hoard’s  Dairyman  : 

A  young  couple  in  early  life  buy  a 
farm  that  will  keep  16  to  18  cows 
They  go  in  debt  for  a  large  share  of  the 
purchase  price,  but  by  industry  and 
economy,  they  succeed  finally  in  paying 
it.  An  only  son  has  grown  to  young 
manhood,  and  begins  to  talk  of  securing 
a  home  of  his  own.  His  parents,  although 
comparatively  young,  have  labored  so 
continuously,  giving  themselves  little  or 
no  rest,  that  strength  is  rapidly  failing. 
What  do  they  do  ?  They  begin  at  once 
to  say,  “  our  farm  is  too  small  for  two 
families.”  So  as  an  adjoining  farm  is  for 
sale,  the  boy  buys  it  to  repeat  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  his  father,  with  quite  likely 
the  difference,  that  he  or  his  intended 
helpmeet  has  not  the  strength  to  begin 
with,  his  parents  had.  How  sadly  they 
miss  the  boy  when  he  is  gone.  A  man  is 
hired  in  his  stead,  but  oh  !  how  much  he 
lacks  of  filling  John's  place.  They  brave 
it  out  for  a  few  years,  when  mother's 
health  failing  too,  they  give  it  up  and 
the  farm  is  sold.  Suppose  on  the  con¬ 
trary  the  father  had  taken  his  interest 
money,  and  indeed  his  surplus  income 
for  a  few  years,  and  expended  the  amount 
in  buying  extra  fertilizer,  procuring  bet 
ter  stock,  in  short  making  the  old  farm 
produce  more  than  both  farms  will,  how 
much  better  in  every  way.” 

Fighting  Frost  With  Fire. — We  have 
had  quite  a  little  to  say  about  plans  for 
preventing  damage  from  frost  in  orchards 
and  vineyards.  Here  are  two  plans  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  grape  growers  near  River¬ 
side,  Cal.: 

Several  large  growers  have  provided 
themselves  with  coal  oil  cans,  in  which 
they  will,  after  making  a  suitable  hole 
in  the  bottom  to  admit  a  draft,  lay  kin¬ 
dling  of  an  easily  ignited  sort  and  upon 
this  put  10  pounds  of  New  Mexican  coal. 
This  fuel  is  bought  cheap  in  large  quan¬ 
tities.  The  loaded  cans  remain  under 
the  trees  to  be  removed  into  the  open 
spaces  in  case  of  need.  When  ignited, 
they  give  forth  a  considerable  heat,  and 
will  burn  six  or  seven  hours.  Different 
orchards  will  use  from  8  to  2.1  fires  to  the 
acre.  There  is  little  doubt  that  with  the 
larger  number  of  fires  named  there  would 
have  been  entire  immunity  from  harm 
last  winter.  By  this  plan  the  first  cost 
is  inconsiderable,  the  charge  for  each  can 
being  about  10  cents,  or  from  60  cents 
to  $1.25  per  acre  per  night. 

Here  is  another  method,  and  one  likely 
to  be  more  extensively  and  permanently 
used.  It  consists  in  locating  a  row  of 
tanks  containing  a  cheap  grade  of  petro¬ 
leum,  from  which  pipes  are  laid  so  that 
the  oil  can  be  run  into  receptacles  in 
which  it  is  burned.  The  amount  can  be 
graduated  so  that  the  amount  of  flame 
can  be  large  or  small  as  is  required,  and 
can  be  turned  off  entirely  if  the  weather 
moderates.  This  plan  promises  to  be  the 
most  effective,  and  in  the  long  run  the 
most  economical,  though  the  first  cost  is 
considerable. 

A  Saddle  Heifer. — Admirers  of  Miss 
Frances  E.  Willard,  the  loved  president 
of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.,  will  be  interested  in 
this  story  of  her  girlhood  told  in  the 
Review  of  Reviews : 

Father  was  so  careful  of  his  girls  and 
so  much  afraid  that  harm  would  come  to 
us  if  we  went  horseback  riding  that  I 
determined  to  have  a  steed  of  my  own, 
and  contrived  a  saddle  and  trained  a 


favorite  heifer,  Dime,  to  act  in  that 
capacity.  I  took  the  ground  that  the 
cows  were  a  lazy  set,  and  because  they 
had  never  worked  was  no  reason  why 
they  shouldn’t  begin  now.  Up  in  Lap- 
land  they  made  a  great  many  uses  of  the 
deer  that  people  didn't  where  we  lived 
and  he  was  all  the  better  and  more 
famous  animal  as  a  result  of  it.  So  since 
father  wouldn't  let  me  ride  a  horse  I 
would  make  Dime  the  best  trained  and 
most  accomplished  cow  in  the  pasture; 
and  Dime  would  like  it,  too,  if  they 
would  only  let  her  alone.  So  with  much 
extra  feeding  and  caressing  and  no  end 
of  curry-combing  to  make  her  coat  shine. 
I  brought  Dime  up  to  a  high  degree  of 
civilization.  She  would  “moo”  when¬ 
ever  I  approached,  and  follow  me  about 
like  a  dog;  she  wrould  submit  to  being 
led  by  a  bridle,  which  Loren,  always 
ready  to  help,  had  made  out  of  an  old 
pair  of  reins;  she  was  gradually  broken 
to  harness  and  would  draw  the  hand- 
sleds  of  us  girls ;  but  the  crowning  suc¬ 
cess  was  when  she  “got  wonted  ”  (which 
really  means  when  she  willed)  to  the 
saddle  ;  and  though  I  had  many  an  in¬ 
glorious  tumble  before  the  summit  of  my 
hopes  was  reached,  I  found  myself  at 
last  in  possession  of  an  outlandish  steed, 
whose  every  motion  threatened  a  cat¬ 
astrophe,  and  whose  awkwardness  was 
such  that  her  trainer  never  gave  a  pub¬ 
lic  exhibition  of  the  animal’s  powers, 
but  used  to  ride  out  of  sight  down  in  the 
big  ravine,  and  only  when  the  boys  were 
busy  in  the  field. 

A  Georgia  Tariff  Discussion.  —  A 
good  hit  on  the  average  tariff  discussion 
is  given  in  the  Fanciers’  Journal  as  fol¬ 
lows : 

“Clem,  is  yo’  ergwine  to  wote  fow  de 
tariff?  ’  asked  Jim  Pokeberry  of  another 
darkey  in  front  of  the  post-office  lately. 

“  De  tariff!  What's  dat?”  quern  d 
Clem. 

“  Why,  de  tariff  hit  am — er — er — well, 
hit’s  dis  way.  De  ’Publicans  de  wants  de 
tariff  put  way  up  dar  so  high  dat  de 
chickens  kaint  roos’  on  hit,  see?  An’  de 
Demercrats  dey — dey — ” 

“  Look  a  heah,  nigger,”  interrupted 
Clem,  “  I  done  been  hearin’  de  tariff  fo’ 
de  las’  severl  yea’s.  Now,  what  am  de 
tariff,  nohow?  Whar  she  staj  ?  Whar 
am  she  gwine  to?  What  she  want  to 
roos’  high  fur,  nohow?  Who’s  got  the 
tariff?  Is  we  niggers  a  gwine  fur  to  git 
any  ob  de  tariff  ?” 

“De  tariff’s  dis  er  way,  Clem.  Yo' 
owns  a  house — ” 

“  But  I  doan  own  no  house,”  broke  in 
Clem- 

“  Well,  s’posin  de  case,  s’posin  de  case. 
Yo’  owns  a  house.  De  ’Publicans  dey 
wants  to  put  de  tariff  on  dat  way  up. 
Yo’  owns  a  cow.  Dey  wants  to  tariff 
dat  cow  twell  de  milk’s  costin’  yo’  16 
cents  a  quart.  Yo’  owns  a  hoss.  Dey 
wants  tu  tariff  dat  hoss  $10  a  front  foot. 
De  aigs  dat  yo’  hens  lay’ll  hab  a  tariff  on 
dem  of  five  cents  a  aig.  An’  yo’  mel- 
yons,  an’  yo’  taters,  an’  yo’  inguns  ’ll 
hab  so  much  tariff  on  dem  dat  yo’  kaint 
tote  ’em  home.  De  Demyerats  are  agin 
de  tariff,  see?  Yes,  dey’s  sorter  agin  hit. 
De  Demyerats  dey  wants  a  kinder  sorter 
ob  a  free  tariff.  Dat's  wot  de  Demyerats 
is  arter  I  spec.'  Hit’s  like  dis.  Yo’  gwine 
down  to  Br’er  Smiffkins’  hen  roos’,  yo’ 
reach  in  an’  grab  some  fat  pullets.  Br’er 
Smiffkins  he  done  cotcli  yo’.  Dey’s  a 
gwine  to  take  yo’  befo’  de  squiah.  De 
squiah  he  gwine  ter  say,  ‘Wot’s  de 
cha’ge  gine  yo’,  Br’er  Clem  Appleblos- 
som?’  Br’er  Smiffkins  he  say,  ‘Dat  or- 
’nary,  triflin’,  lazy  nigger  done  stole  nine 
ob  my  bes’  pullets.’  Den  de  squiah  he 
say,  ‘Dis  co’t  kaint  hole  de  pris’ner, 
sah.  No,  sah.  Dey  haint  no  tariff  on 
dem  pullets,  Br’er  Smiffkins.  Dem’s 
Demycratic  free  tariff  pullets,  an’  I  dis- 
elia’ge  Br’er  Appleblossom,  an’  yo’  pay 
de  costs.’  De  way  de  ’Publicans  wants 
hit  de  tariff  on  dem  pullets ’d  be  so  high 
dat  de  squiah  is  ergwine  to  sen’  yo’  to  de 
plenitentiary  fo’  299  yea’s.  Dat’s  de  way 
I  Agger  on  de  tariff,  Clem.” 

Clem  listened  attentively,  scratched 
his  head,  and  then  queried:  ‘,We’n’s  de 
Demycratic  tariff  ergwine  to  promul¬ 
gate?  Wen  hit’s  ergwine  fur  ter  strike 
Go’gia?” 

“  Kaint  tell  jest  de  time,  Clem,  ’deed  i 
kaint.  I  reckon  she’ll  be  heah  atter  de 


’lection.  Yes,  dat's  ’bout  de  time  she’s 
ergwine  to  arribe.  Is  yo’  ergwine  ter 
vote  fur  ’Publican  tariff  and  high-priced 
chickens,  er  is  yo’  ergwine  to  vote  fur  de 
Demycratic  tariff  an'  free  chickens  ?” 

“Dis  nigger’s  in  fur  de  free  chicken 
tariff,  shuah.  Wen  ’lection  day  comes 
hunt  me  up  wid  a  Demycratic  free  pul¬ 
let  ticket,  an’  I’ll  shove  her  in.  Free 
pullets.  Bress  de  Lawd,  de  nigger's 
ergwine  ter  git  his  rights,  atter  all!  Yes 
sah,  I’se  in  fur  free  pullets,  an’  I’m  votin 
de  free  pullet  ticket.  Look  heah,  Jim, 
is  dey  ergwine  to  put  dat  ’Publican 


tariff  on  de  ’possums  an’  coons?” 

“Dat’s  jes  what  dey’s  ergwine  to  do. 
Dey’ll  do  dat,  shuah.  How  you  like  ter 
tote  fo’ty  pounds  ob  tariff  on  a  five  poun’ 
’possum,  eh  ?” 

“Well,  sah,  most  in  gen’ally  I  votes  de 
Publican  ticket,  but  dey  doan  fool  me 
wid  dis  yere  tariff  bisness.  No  sah,  dey 
doan.  Puttin’  de  tariff  on  pullets  am 
mean  enuff,  but  wen  dey’s  ergwine  to 
pile  hit  on  de  'possums  and  de  coons,  I’m 
ergwine  to  kick.  De  free  pullet  an’  free 
’possum  an’  coon  pa’ty’s  ergwine  to  git 
my  vote,  shuah.” 
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SMOKING  TOBACCO 

MANUMCIURtO  BV  I 

WT.BLACKWEU.flCO.  *1 

DURHAM,  NC.  ff 


SMOKINGTOBACCO 
W.T  BLACK  WELL*  fl  CO  J 
DURHAM, NC.  J 


'  SMOKING  TOBACCO. 

1  W.TBLACKWELLaCO 
ti  DURHAM, N.C. 


_S  POLE. 


All  around  the  world,  from  East  to  West, 

Pipe  Smokers  think  Bull  Durham  best. 

How  good  it  is,  a  trial  will  show, 

And  make  you  smoke  and  praise  it  too. 

Get  the  Genuine.  Made  only  by 

BLACKWELL’S  DURHAM  TOBACCO  GO., DURHAM,  N.C. 


Kneelands 

Crystal 

Creamery 


umy  creamery 

with 

Glass  Milk  Cans 

and 

Steel  Plate  Water  Tanks 
CRIIAM  WfTH  OR  WITHOUT  ICE. 

Practicable,  Durable,  Simple,  Perfect,  Profitable.  Non-rusting, 
Non-corrosive,  no  Leaking.  Sediment  removed  by  bottom  skim- 
ming.  No  clipping  or  slopping  of  milk  or  cream.  Glasscans 
give  more  and  better  cream  and  butter.  A  perfect  “Baby 
Separator”  for  small  dairies.  Send  for  catalogues  to 

Jrpllc’sr1'  Crystal  Creamery  Cu„ 
first  purchaser.  44  ('(HlCOI'd  StfCCt,  LilllSlIlg,  Midi. 


STAR  MILK 

AND 

CREAM  COOLER 

Made  of  Brass  and  Copper, 
without  end-plates.  Free  and 
open  corrugations.  No  cor¬ 
ners  to  clean.  Cools  within 
two  degrees  of  water  used. 
Best  Cooler  on  the  market. 

Send  for  circular. 

EVANS  A  IIEUEINGS. 
H ADDON FIELD,  N.  J. 


Parchment  lined  palls  for  from  3  to  10 
lbs.  Send  for  terms.  Detroit  Paper 
t  Package  Co.,  Detroit.  Mich. 


| \/l  T  T  If  MAKING  AND 
1V1  1  iV  MARKETING. 

An  illustrated  account  of  the 
methods,  herds  and  appliances 
of  several  remarkably  successful 
milk-producing  farms.  By  E.  G. 
Fowler.  Price,  20  cents. 


THE  3DAIJE1Y. 

DON’T  YOU  NEED  A 

“ BABY” 

Cream  Separator  P 


THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO., 
Times  Building,  New  York. 


Pd  A  i  H  i  K'ndSi  Water- Gas-  o 

III  nU.I  I  Alining,  Ditching,  Pumpin 
Wind  and  Steam:  Heating  Boilers,  &c.  W 

ten  r - 9nay  you  to  send  25c.  for  Encyclopedia  , 

l50°Engrav,ngs.  The  American  Well  Works,  Aurora, II 
also,  Chicago,  Ill.;  Dallas,  Tex.;  Sydney,  N.  S.  Y 


If  you  have  ten  good  cows,  a  “BABY”  will  earn 
its  cost  every  year,  and  If  the  herd  be  larger,  propor¬ 
tionately  oftener.  its  use  means  more  butter,  better 
butter,  better  satisfaction,  and  a  material  saving  of 
time,  labor,  ice  and  general  expense. 

Send  for  “K1HJ  CAT  ION”  BABY  CIRCULAR, 
giving  actual  experience  of  well-known  users  In  all 
sections  and  under  all  sorts  of  conditions.  It  speaks 
for  itself.  Address,  for  any  desired  particulars, 

THE  DE  UVAL  SEPARATOR  C0„ 

74  Cortlamlt  St.,  New  York. 


The  Most  Progressive  Agricultural  Weekly  Paper  in  America, 

A  Paper  for  the  Farmer  from  Maine  to  California  and  from  Minnesota  to  Texas,  is  THE  PRACTICAL  FARMER  of  Philadelphia.  Established  in  1855.  You  need  it. 

You  Can  Have  it  Every  Week  to  Jan’y  1st,  ’94.  for  $1.00. 

In  Clubs  of  Five,  75  cents  each,  with  Free  Copy  to  Club  Raiser. 

For  Free  Sample  Copies,  Address  THE  PRACTICAL  FARMER,  PHILADELPHIA,  PENNA.. 


T.  B.  Terry  writes  for  no  other  publica¬ 
tion,  this  year  or  next. 

John  Gould  edits  the  Dairy  Department. 
.Josepli  Median  edits  the  Horticultural. 
T.  Greiner  edits  “.Shortcuts.” 

Prof.  W.  F.  Massey  the  “Experience Pool.” 
Over oneliund red  different  correspondents, 
representing  the  best  practical  Agricultu¬ 
rists  in  America,  contribute  to  every  issue. 
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Live  Stock  Matters 

FORKFULS  OF  FACTS. 

THE  ARMY  MULE. 

This  verse  was  read  in  Washington  at 

the  last  G.  A.  R.  reception  : 

I  sing  of  the  mule,  of  the  army  mule, 

The  butt  of  all  jokes  and  yet  nobody's  fool; 

A  fouT-footed  Solon,  who  kuew  his  own  mind, 

And  wisely  kept  part  of  bis  foresight  behind. 

A  general  guarding  his  forces  from  fear 
By  keeping  a  battery  close  in  his  rear: 

A  strategist  keeping  his  plans  under  cover 
By  marching  one  way  and  lighting  the  other; 

A  tactician  of  whom  we  will  agree 
That  he  taught  the  whole  world— Including  Hardee — 
T  ie  science  of  meeting  the  battle’s  tierce  brunt 
lfy  swinging  his  rear  quickly  around  to  the  front. 

A  musician  of  note  who  never  was  paid, 

Though  he  led  every  charge  of  the  Hard  Tack 

Brigade. 

A  song-bird  wearing  his  wings  on  his  head. 

A  player  of  bones,  when  we  though  he  was  dead; 

The  only  recruit  wearing  Uncle  Sam's  brand 
Whose  heels  were  drum-sticks  and  his  head  a  brass 

band. 

Pekin  ducks  are  the  best  layers  but 
do  not  fatten  so  readily  as  some  others. 

We  get  more  milk  from  a  cow  that  is 
not  untied  all  winter  but  do  we  get  as 
good  a  calf  ? 

An  Irish  condensed  milk  factory  is 
doing  a  double-headed  business  by  mak¬ 
ing  butter  and  condensing  the  skim- 
milk. 

Paris  is  the  Paradise  for  milk  sellers, 
a  correspondent  says : 

The  early  morning  promenader  in  Paris 
is  astonished  at  the  number  of  milk  carts. 
The  large  quantity  of  milk  sold  is  owing 
not  only  to  the  extensively  consumed 
caf6  au  lait,  but  to  the  milk  cure  recently 
prescribed  by  so  many  French  physicians, 
as  well  as  to  the  use  of  milk  as  a  bever¬ 
age  at  meals,  instead  of  wine,  too  often 
adulterated,  and  consequently  dele¬ 
terious. 

A  milk  cure  is  certainly  a  desirable 
thing  when  it  makes  a  new  market  for 
pure  milk. 

A  California  paper  proposes  a  “  squir¬ 
rel  week.” 

Then  every  land  holder  shall  devote 
himself  to  the  pastime  of  administering 
poison  to  his  squirrels.  The  medicine 
may  be  given  directly  as  poisoned  wheat, 
or  a  lethean  chamber  may  be  made  of 
each  burrow,  by  introducing  therein  that 
aromatic  substance,  the  bi-sulphide  of 
carbon,  in  sufficient  amount  to  put  to 
sleep  forever  the  occupants,  however 
numerous. 

Speaking  of  gray  horses  the  Breeder 
and  Sportsman  says  : 

One  thing  is  sure,  the  gray  horses  of 
the  trotting  turf  have  been  the  staunchest 
and  sturdiest  of  race  horses.  Not  only 
on  the  race  course  have  they  won  distinc¬ 
tion,  but  in  the  various  departments  of 
labor.  Superintendents  of  street  car 
stables  will  tell  you  that  the  gray  horses 
will  do  more  work  and  last  longer  than 
horses  of  any  other  color.  Whether 
worked  to  street  cars  or  express  wagons, 
the  family  carriage  or  the  plow,  they 
have  been  distinguished  for  beauty  or 
endurance. 

In  the  recent  long  distance  riding 
match  between  Austrian  and  German 
soldiers  the  second  winner  rode  a  12-year- 
old  Irish  thoroughbred  mare.  The  dis¬ 
tance  was  356  miles  and  this  mare  carried 
her  rider  over  it  in  73  hours.  She  fell 
exhausted  at  the  end,  but  recovered 
while  the  winner’s  horse  died.  This  is 
the  way  she  was  treated  : 

During  the  ride  he  gave  his  mare  a 
rest  of  one  to  two  hours  every  125  miles, 
the  animal  being  unsaddled  and  rubbed 
down  with  water  and  lotion.  She  then 
had  a  feed  of  12  pounds  of  oats  and  peas 
mixed,  after  which  lukewarm  water 
with  Carlsbad  salts  was  given  her  for 
digestive  purposes.  After  every  30  miles 
the  mare  was  given  a  feed  of  hay  mixed 
with  Carlsbad  salts,  and  then  a  kind  of 
cake  made  of  oats,  Indian  corn,  and  eggs, 
and  lukewarm  water  mixed  with  a  little 
flour.  Every  12  miles  the  mouth,  head, 
and  forehead  were  well  sponged  with 
cold  water. 

Goat’s  Milk. — An  effort  is  being  made 
in  England  to  work  up  a  boom  in  goats’ 
milk  as  a  drink  for  invalids  and  children. 
Here  are  analyses  of  milk  from  a  Cash- 
mere  goat  in  Queen  Victoria’s  herd  and 
from  a  prize  Short-horn  cow.  Per  cents 
are  given ; 

Other 

Water.  Fat.  Solids. 


Cow’s  milk .  87.5(1  3.63  8.31 

Goat's  milk .  80.72  6.93  12.35 


This  is  a  good  showing  for  the  goat, 
especially  in  total  solids.  The  “  goaty” 
odor,  it  is  claimed,  can  be  taken  out  of 
the  milk  by  aerating  it.  The  cream 
globules  of  goat’s  milk  are  small  and 


more  digestible  than  cow’s  milk.  It  is 
also  said  : 

For  household  use,  goat’s  milk  was  in¬ 
finitely  superior  to  cow’s  milk.  Custards 
and  puddings  were  far  richer  when  this 
milk  was  employed  in  their  production, 
and  to  tea  and  coffee  it  imparted  a  rich¬ 
ness  that  was  only  obtainable  with  cow's 
milk  to  which  was  added  cream. 

Try  a  goat  as  an  experiment  ! 

The  R.  N.-Y.  stated  that  a  Langshan 
with  yellow  skin  and  legs  would  make 
an  ideal  table  fowl.  To  this  the  Fanciers’ 
Journal  says: 

We  doubt  this.  Why  not  breed  out  the 
foolish  prejudice  against  white-skinned 
.  fowls?  Experts  select  the  latter  as  su 
perior  to  the  average  yellow-skinned 
ones,  and  one  of  the  reasons  why  the 
Langshan  fowl  has  sold  well  in  the  fancy 
markets  is  because  of  its  white  skin, 
which  covers  a  very  superior  grade  of 
meat. 

We  should  imagine  that  a  good  sized 
carcass  of  the  Sherwood  fowl  would 
come  near  filling  The  R.  N.-Y.’s  ideal  of 
a  yellow-skinned  table  fowl,  but  we  know 
that  the  Indian  Game  crossed  on  the 
Golden  Wyandotte  will  produce  the  hand¬ 
somest  and  plumpest  fowl  when  killed 
which  w7e  ever  saw.  The  golden  skin 
shanks  of  the  latter  are  so  pronounced 
that  the  worst  crank  on  such  qualifica¬ 
tions  can  offer  no  objection. 

Hen-fed  Orange  Grove. — The  hen  has 
fed  and  nourished  many  a  farm  from 
poverty  back  to  comfort  and  wealth. 
She  has  done  good  work  in  about  every 
State  in  the  Union.  The  latest  heard 
from  is  Florida.  The  Florida  Agricul¬ 
turist  tells  this  story  of  a  man  who  lo¬ 
cated  near  Jacksonville  in  1869  and  be¬ 
gan  making  an  orange  grove  by  eating 
Indian  River  oranges  and  planting  the 
seeds : 

His  grove  differs  from  any  other  in  the 
State  that  we  know  of,  in  its  being  a 

hen-fed  grove.”  In  other  words  be 
for  the  past  five  or  six  years  has  ferti¬ 
lized  his  grove  by  keeping  large  quanti¬ 
ties  of  fowls  in  movable  yards  and 
changing  from  one  part  of  the  grove  to 
another.  He  claims  the  grove  has 
changed  wonderfully  since  he  com¬ 
menced  this  plan,  and  the  effects  can 
easily  be  seen.  The  contrast  between 
the  trees  that  have  been  “penned”  and 
those  not,  is  quite  noticeable.  His  plan 
was  to  build  light  fences  out  of  laths 
2x4s,  which  could  be  easily  moved. 
Yards  were  inclosed  about  50  feet  wide, 
and  running  through  the  grove.  In  each 
pen  were  put  about  50  hens,  which  were 
fed  regularly.  The  largest  number  of 
hens  thus  employed  at  one  season  was 
1,200  or  thereabouts.  In  this  way  he 
was  able  to  fertilize  the  grove  and  make 
a  fair  business  out  of  the  poultry  and 
eggs,  which  tided  him  over  the  hard 
times  following  the  freeze  of  1886. 


Hambletonian  10,  and  one  of  the  great-  J 
est  race  mares  among  the  daughters  of 
the  Hero  of  Chester.  She  is  also  the  dam 
of  McBenton,  the  promising  stallion 
which  was  sold  at  one  of  the  Palo  Alto 
sales  in  New  York,  and  which  was  held 
in  such  high  esteem  by  Senator  Leland 
Stanford  that  he  sent  his  agent  to  repur¬ 
chase  him,  and  took  him  back  to  occupy 
an  honored  position  in  the  Palo  Alto 
stud.  He  has  shown  his  ability  to  trot 
very  fast.  Ilis  grandam  was  Lucy  Al- 
mack,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  noted 
brood  mares  at  Stony  Ford,  not  only  the 
dam  of  Mattie,  2:22%,  but  also  of  Mara¬ 
thon,  three  years,  frial  2:26,  and  Antenor, 
which  proved  a  sire  of  speed,  as  well  as 
of  Meander,  whose  son,  Mambrino  Al- 
mack,  showed  quarters  in  30  seconds. 
The  speed  inheritance  of  Lakeside  Nor- 
val  can  be  summed  up  as  follows:  his 
dam  and  sire  have  records  which  average 
2:18%.  His  two  grandsires  have  sired 
166  flyers  in  the  2:30  class,  and  his  two 
gran  dams  have  produced  seven  with 
records  and  well  authenticated  trials 
which  average  2:20  1-5.  With  such  an 
inheritance,  great  speed  is  almost  a  cer¬ 
tainty. 


If  you  name  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  our  advertisers  you 
may  be  pretty  sure  of  prompt  replies  and  right  treat¬ 
ment. 

Poor  horse,  with  sore  back 
or  foot  or  diseased  skin  !  Ap¬ 
ply  Phenol  Sodique  ;  it  will 
do  wonders. 


LEVI  P.  MOKTON’S 

ELLERSLIE  GUERNSEYS 

Largest  Guernsey  Herd  in  the  World. 

Cows  Rive 
6,000  to  11,000 
pounds  milk 
per  year  wlth- 
ont  forcing;. 

Milk  from 
fresh  cows,  4^ 
to  7  per  cent 
fat. 

BULLS  ONLY 
FOR  SALE. 

H.  M.  COTTKELL,  Supt.,  KUlnecllfT,  N.  Y. 


WATERING  DEVICE 

for  LIVE  STOCK  In  STABLES.  Send  for  circu¬ 
lars  for  the  only  practical  and  economical  one  In  the 
market. 

C.  E.  BUCKLEY  A  CO.,  Dover  Plains,  N.T. 


FOR  SALE. 

One  %  grade  Percheron  Horse,  extra  heavy,  five 
years  old,  sound,  kind  and  gentle,  Price  $250,  F. 

B.  Asheville,  N.  C.  E.  D.  I1K1NEM  ANN 

Asheville,  N.  C. 


-p^ERKSRIRE,  Chester  White, 


)  Jersey  Itcil  aud  Poland  China 
'PIGS.  Jersey,  Guernsey  and 
Holstein  Cattle.  Thoroughbred 
Sheep.  Fancy  Poultry.  Hunting 
__  aud  House  Dogs.  Catalogue. 

6,  W.  SMITH,  Cochran v flic*  Cheater  CoH  Penua. 


SHEEP 


Cotswolds,  Southdown*. 
Oxford  Down  and  Shrop¬ 
shire  Sheep  and  Lambs  of 

superior  breeding.  We  are  booking  orders  now  for 
lambs  of  the  above  breeds,  We  also  have  a  choice 
lot  of  yearlings  and  two-year-olds  to  offer.  Write 


at  once  for  prices  and  particulars. 

W.ATLEEBURPEE&CO.,  PHILA.,PA. 


For  other  flesh  also. 


If  not  at  your  druggist’s,  send  for  circular. 

Hancb  Brothers  &  White,  Pharmaceutical 
Chemists,  Philadelphia.. 

Look  out  for  counterfeits.  There  is  hut  one 
genuine.  Better  cut  the  advertisement  out  and 
have  it  to  refer  to. 


LINSEED  OIL  MEAL 

Please  do  not  forget  that  our  OIL  MEAL  is 

THE  BEST  FEED 

obtainable  for 

COWS,  BEEF  CATTLE,  HOGS  and  HORSES. 


HIGH-CLASS  SHROPSHIRES I 

Our  second  Importation  for  1892  Includes  30  Bowen - 
Jones  and  Minton  yearling  rams,  now  weighing  220 
pounds  or  more,  to  shear  15  to  17  pounds.  Also  95 
beautiful  yearling  ewes.  Send  for  catalogue. 

THE  WILLOWS,  Paw  Paw,  Mich. 


SHROPSHiRES  FOR  SALE. 

Thirty  Rams  and  Ram  Lambs;  all  registered. 
JAS.  M.  COLEG  ROVE,  Box  1148,  Corry,  Pa. 


IT  HAS  BEEN  PROVED 

Thatgreen  cut  bone  is  the  most 
economical  and  greatest  egg 
producing  food  known. 

MANN'S  BONE  CUTTER, 

Warranted  to  cut  green  bones, 
meat,  gristle,  and  all  without 
clog  or  difficulty,  or 

MONEY  REFUNDED. 

f.  Ill.  catalogue  free  it 'you  name  this  paper. 


Put. 'aur.  a),  i»«9.  F.  VV-  >1  ANN,  Mil  ford, Mass. 


Market  price  must  soon  advance,  and  we  advise 
your  taking  In  your  winter's  supply  now. 


Please  write  us  for  quotations  and  other  particulars 


'f  IT  Sclf-Kegu  luting. 

H*  I  "  Money  refunded  if  the 

INVINCIBLE  HATCHER 

toes  not  hatch  as  well  as  any 
Incubator  made.  Send  4c.  for 
*o.  23  Catalogue  to  BUCKEYE 
I N  (’  li  B  A  TO  it  CO  .Springfield, O. 


OETROIT  LINSEED  OIL  WORKS, 


Incubators  and  Brooders. 


DETROIT.  MICHIGAN. 


Prices  reduced.  Circulars  free.  Address  PINELAND 
INCUBATOR  &  BROODER  CO.,  Jamesburg,  N.  J. 


A  PROMISING  YOUNG  STALLION. 

On  the  8tli  of  October,  at  Ilornellsville, 
N.  Y.,  the  three-year-old  stallion  Lake¬ 
side  Norval,  15,401,  of  Lakeside  Stock 
Farm.  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  made  his  second 
appearance  in  a  race,  in  the  2:50  class. 
Having-  had  no  schooling  in  this  direc¬ 
tion,  he  did  not  get  away  with  his  com¬ 
petitors,  but  at  the  half  he  took  the  out¬ 
side,  and  came  home  a  winner  in  2:38. 
In  the  second  heat  he  did  not  get  away 
with  the  crowd,  and  hence  lost  the  pole 
at  the  quarter,  hut  he  again  went  around 
the  field,  and  came  under  the  wire  a 
winner  in  2:27%,  the  last  half  in  1:11  in 
fine  style,  and  without  a  skip.  In  the 
last  heat  he  held  the  pole  and  came  home 
very  easily  in  2:28,  giving  him  the  race. 
The  performance,  for  a  three-year-old, 
in  his  second  race,  and  having  had  very 
little  training  or  preparatory  work,  im¬ 
pressed  all  who  saw  it  with  the  fact  that 
Lakeside  Norval  is  a  trotter  of  the  first 
order,  and  is  destined  to  take  a  place  in 
the  front  ranks  among  the  flyers.  On 
Tuesday,  October  11,  he  was  given  a 
“  mark,”  on  the  same  track,  of  2:26,  last 
half  in  1:12,  and  last  quarter  in  34%. 
In  his  work  he  was  timed  by  two  com¬ 
petent,  experienced  timers,  when  he 
trotted  a  half  in  1:10%,  and  at  another 
time  a  last  quarter  in  33,  a  2:12  gait. 
Lakeside  Norval’s  breeding  would  lead 
us  to  expect  just  such  trotting  ability, 
level-headedness  and  staying  qualities. 

His  sire  was  Norval,  with  a  record  of 
2:14%,  one  of  the  greatest  sons  of  Elec¬ 
tioneer.  His  dam  was  Mattie,  2:32%,  by 


STOP  THAT  HORSE 


from  Pulling  your  Arms  off,  Hotting, 
Tonyue  Lolling ,  Shying  and  Driving  on 
One  llein.  llO  W?  Simply  by  sending  for  a 

SPR INGSTEEN  BIT. 

WHEN?  At  once!  Without  delay !  Your 
wife  cun  drive  that  balky  horse  of  yours 
after  u  few  lessons  with  this  Wonderful  Bit. 
It  might  possibly  save  your  life  some  day. 

Best  Nickel  Plated,  Leather 

covered . $2.50 

Best  XC  Plated  -  -  -  -  $1.50 
Japanned  Finish  -  -  -  -  $1.00 

Write  for  31-page  Rook. 

FLOYD  &.  FOSTER, 

2  DETROIT,  MICH. 


“The  Best  Poultry  Paper,” 

Sent  on  Trial  ^  g*  Six  Months  for 

ONLY-  1  O  CENTS, 

If  you  mention  where  you  saw  this  advertisement. 
Farm-Poultry  is  the  name  of  our  paper.  It  teaches 
how  to  make  monev  with  a  few  hens.  Sample  copy 
sent  free.  I.  S.  JOHNSON  <k  CO.  Boston  Mass. 


HoVaCENtuntil  after  you  have  tried  it 

I'yinvr  stamp  for  catalogue  -jfcrr 

cVon Culin  Inc. Co  D elaware City. 


BONE  MEAL  for  poultry, 

Shells,  FTint  and  Beef  Scraps. 
Send  for  new  price  list. 

YORK  OHEMICAL  WORKS,  YORK,  I’A. 


Feeding  Animals. 

This  Is  a  practical  work  of  560  pages,  by  Professor 
E.  W.  STEWART,  upon  the  science  of  feeding  In  all 
Its  details,  giving  practical  rations  for  all  farm  ani¬ 
mals.  Its  accuracy  Is  proved  by  Its  adoption  as  a  text 
book  in  nearly  all  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experi¬ 
ment  Stations  in  America.  It  will  pay  anybody  hav¬ 
ing  a  horse  or  a  cow,  or  who  feeds  a  few  pigs  or 
sheep  to  buy  and  study  it  carefully.  Price,  w!4.0(>. 
Address  THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY. 
Times  Building,  New  York. 


DRIED - 

GRAINS. 


HORSES  -  -  -  CATTLE. 

SMITHS  &  POWELL,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  offer  very 

superior  FRENCH  COACH,  STANDARD,  CLYDESDALE,  PERCHERON, 
DRIVING  and  MATCHED  COACH  HORSES  (many  of  the  Prize  winners)  at 
very  reasonable  prices. 

Also  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  CATTLE,  from  the  handsomest  and  most  noted 
milk  and  butter  herd  in  the  world. 

RARE  BARGAINS  in  choice  show  animals,  and  cows  with,  great  records. 

STATE  JUST  WHAT  YOU  WANT,  ANR>  SAVR  TIMR. 


ORDERS  TAKEN  BY  THE 

Long  Island  Drying  Go., 

36  Forest  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  T. 


V»w 


His  bicycle  threw  hirri, 

And  bad  did  he  feel; 

But  in  life  one  is  sure 
To  have  woe  with  his  wheel.— .fudge. 

Uhkat  Provocation. — Mamma: 
“Johnny,  did  you  strike  Willie?”  Johnny: 
‘  Yes’m  ;  but  he  hit  me  back.” — Puck. 

It  may  be  that  they  always  speak  of  a 
man  as  following  the  races  because  he 
never  gets  ahead  of  them. — Buffalo  Ex¬ 
press. 

It  was  not  an  agricultural  editor  who 
wrote  :  •*  Pumpkins  are  said  to  be  fat¬ 
tening  for  hogs,  but  we  have  never  tried 
them  ourselves.” — Bouton  Transcript. 

Barclay  Wyckoff  :  “So  your  uncle 
was  88  when  he  died;  did  he  retain  full 
possession  of  his  faculties  ?”  Pelham 
Parker:  “I — er — really  couldn’t  say. 
The  will  hasn’t  been  read  yet.” — Puck. 

“  There  goes  Prof.  Poggletherpe.  He’s 
one  of  the  most  consistent  men  of  the 
day.”  “Indeed?”  “Yes;  for  instance, 
when  he  wants  to  brood  he  goes  and  sits 
in  the  chicken  house.”  —  Philadelphia 
Record. 

“Begorra,”  said  Bridget,  as  she  opened 
a  bottle  of  champagne  for  the  first  time, 
“the  fool  that  filled  this  quart  bottle 
must  have  put  in  two  quarts  instid  av 
wan  ?  ” — Christian  Register. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Drowsie:  “By  the  way, 

I  observed  on  Sunday  last  that  you  got 
up  suddenly  and  left  the  church  before 
my  sermon  was  over.  I  was  deeply 
pained,  and  hope  you  can  offer  some  ex¬ 
planation.”  Theological  Student .  “Oh, 
yes,  sir  :  ever  since  I  was  a  boy  I  have 
been  a  somnabulist.” — Life. 


f  "  i-te  ROBINSON 

A. WOOD  AND  METAL  PICKET  FENCE  MACHINE 

I  •/K.iHr’-H  Has  perfect,  independent,  spring1  tension,  for  each  wire.  Twister 
fr— /.  —  wheel  will  not  injure  zinc  coating  of  wires.  Weaves  over  splices  in  wires 

with  ease  NO  OIL  required  on  the  wires.  Cheapest  and  best.  (Agents 
wanted.)  For  prices  and  free  catalogue  address 

SAFETY  GATE  COMPANY,  Box  Y,  RICHMOND,  IND. 


1838.  54  Years.  300  Acres.  1892. 

NUT  TREES 

AND 

NEW  PEARS 


Parry’s  Giant,  Pedigree  .Japan  Mammoth,  Paragon  and  other 
Chestnuts.  Japanj  Persian,  French  and  English  Walnuts.  Pecans,  Almonds 
and  Filberts.  Lincoln  Coreless  l’ear  — verv  large  and  very  late 
Seneca — large,  handsome,  and  immediately  after  Bartlets.  .Japan  Golden 
Russet,  Vermont  Ueauty  and  Idaho,  in  collections  at  reduced  ratep. 
Eleagnus  Longplpes,  Hardy  Oranges,  Wineberries,  and  other  valuable 
Novelties.  Shade  Trees,  for  Lawn  or  Street  planting;  Ornamental  Shrubs, 
Vines,  &c.  Grape  Vines,  small  fruit  plants. 

US f~  Illustrated  Descriptive  Catalogue  free. 

WM.  PARRY,  J’arry,  New  Jersey. 


SCAB 


simple,  sure,  absolutely  TUVIflfl  O  DEC  III 
NON  -  POISONOUS  cure.  IIIVIVIII  "  UflCdUl 
(“the  Cold-Water  Dip.”)  Mixes  instantly  with  cold  water. 
Used  and  recommended  by  leading  breeders  and  veteri¬ 
narians.  Sample,  by  mail,  50  cents.  For  sale  by  all 
reliable  dealers.  LAWFORD  BROTHERS,  Baltimore,  Md  . 
Sole  Agents  for  the  United  States. 


To  Energetic  Agents. 


tmi  mil  Tinonui  riittEr;oLrTsTL.PRw°oF,KTS 

PERFECT  SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED.  »500  to  any  one  who  will 
Inventa  similar  WASHING  MACHINE  that  witl  operate  easier  or  do 
better  work.  'The  Price  Is  Low.  Write  for  circulars,  price  and  terms  to 

Mention  this  Paper.  THE  EMPIRE  WASHER  GO.,  kail  ~J 


ELLIOT’S  PARCHMENT  BUTTER  PAPER.  HhSA  CBCC 

To  dairymen  or  others  who  will  use  it,  we  will  send  half  a  ream,  8x11,  free,  If  they  will  I  1  m  b  ■ 
forward  80  cents  to  pay  postage.  Why  not  try  the  Best  Butter  Wrapper  7 

A.  G  ELLIOT  <fc  CO.,  Paper  Manufacturers,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


THIS  IS  HOT  A  PUZZLE. 


CONTENTS. 

Rural  New-Yorker,  November  12,  1892. 
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Five  Hundred 
Square  Feet 


Samples  and  Full  Particulars 

/f^Wi 


FOR 


If&iPiiM  lh P  ' 

wrfw''/*  i 

. .  /*,.  /  -///  — /' 

I'J&zf,  "  / 

FREE  to  you.  Write  for  them. 


Five  Dollars. 


CANADA  UNLEACHED  HARDWOOD 

ASHES. 

Acknowledged  to  be  the  best  and  cheapest  Fertili¬ 
zers  for  Grass,  Grain  and  Fruits. 

THE  FOREST  CITY  WOOD- ASH  CO.,  of  London, 
Can.,  have  removed  their  selling  office  to  108  State 
Street,  Boston,  Mass.  Address  as  above  for 
prices,  sample  and  free  pamphlet. 


“Cover  your  henhouse  completely,  wouldn’t  it?” 

“What  would?” 

Neponset  Water-Proof  Fabrics 

Which  would  keep  out  the  rain,  snow,  and  cold  completely  ;  keep  your  hens 
warm ;  make  them  lay  more  eggs. 

IT’S  VERY  MUCH  CHEAPER  THAN  SHINGLES  AND  WEARS  AS  LONG. 

F.  W.  BIRD  &  SON,  sole  Makers,  East  Walpole,  Mass. 

YD  1 1  Need  them  for  your  Greenhouses,  Hotbeds,  Barns,  Henhouses, 

■  wJ  1#  Outbuildings  and  Dwellings  Houses,  Inside  and  Out. 

POSITIVELY  WATER-PROOF,  FROST-PROOF  AND  AIR-TIGHT 


GALVANIZED 

GEARED  AERMOTOR 

Re-designed  and  much  improved,  furnisnes  power  to 

PUMP,  GRIND,  GUT  FEED,  and  SAW  WOOD. 

4%f  Bfc'yz&wm  pi 


w  jaM  ^  Aerinotor. 

Docs  the  |i  work  of  4  horses  at  half  the  cost  of 
one,  and  is  «*  always  harnessed  and  never  gets  tired. 
With  our  Steel  Stub  Tower  it  Is  easy  to  put  on  barn. 
Send  for  elaborate  designs  for  putting  power  in  barn. 
A  TP  MOT  fill  Prt  &  Rockwell  Sts.,  Chicago, 
Atnmu  I  tjii  UU  *  2'J  St.,  Sau  Francisco. 


100  miles  between  them. 

35  miles  apart,  and  one 
24  miles  ahead  of  the  other. 

It  refers  to  two  of  our  agents  in  western  New  York, 
who  live  35  miles  apart.  One  has  sold  38  miles;  tho 
other  62  miles  of  our  fence  this  year.  Introduced 
there  seven  years  ago. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO., 
Adrian,  Mich. 
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FARM  TOPICS. 


Double  Farm  House . 

Chute  for  a  Silo . 

What  Medicine  for  Farmers'  Ills  ?... . 

Building  up  Their  Land  . 

Ball  Bearings  on  Farm  Implements . 

Composition  of  Potatoes  and  Turnips . 

Using  Manure  for  Corn . 

Alfalfa  in  the  North . 

A  North  Carolina  Sub-Kxeeriment  Station 

A  Hustling  Woman  Farmer . 

For  Making  Slat-wire  Fence . 

Solid  Sense . 

Fighting  Frost  with  Fire . 


LIVE  STOCK  AND  DAIRY. 


Guernseys,  Trotters  and  Berksl.ires . 

First  “Run”  with  an  Incubator . 

A  Typical  South  Down  Sheeo . 

Preparing  for  Poultry  Profits . 

Cow's  Opposed  to  Brewers'  Grains . 

Another  Big  Dairy  Fraud . 

Is  Bran  a  Good  Milk  Feed  ? . 

A  New  Miik  Industry  in  Orange  County,  N.  Y . 

A  Saddle  Heifer . . . 

Live  Stock  Notes . 

A  Promising  Young  Stallion . 


HORTICULTURAL. 
California  Privet . 


Surplus  of  Prunes . 

Hard  Spots  in  Apples . 

The  Naming  of  Strawberries _ 

Praise  for  the  Vprgennes  Grape. 


WOMAN  AND  DOME. 


Where  the  House  Fly  Blooms . 

Keeping  Warm . 

Greenhouse  Seeds  a  Snare . 

Don’t  Worrv  About  Our  <  ountry  Bovs. 
More  About  the  Pure  food  Exposition 

The  City  Cousins . 

Advice  for  Worn*  n . 

Shredded  Codfish . .  ... 

Fortune  in  a  Small  idea . 

Cheap  Though  Superior . 

To  Save  Handling . 

A  Hint  for  Ironing  Day . 

Long-Keeping  Tart  Crusts . 

Reasonable  Table  Rubs . 

Coffee  Making . 

A  Closet  Curtain . 

Onion  Mucilage . 

Treatme  nt  of  Croup . 

Have  Thev  Any  Right  to  Be  Wives?... 

A  Handy  Oat  Meal  Cooker . 

Winter  Blossoms . 


MISCELLANEOUS.' 


Take  a  Day  Off  and  Play . 

The  United  States  Pure  Food  Exposition 

Don't  Mulch  a  Soil  to  ”  Sadnt  »i” . 

What  Others  Say . 

Editorial . 


Brevities . 

Business  Bits . 

Publisher’s  Desk . 

Agricultural  News . 

Condensed  Correspondence . 

t'rop  and  Market  Notes . 

Markets . 

Setting  a  Hawk  on  Fire . 

A  Georgia  Tariff  Discussion . 

Shear  Nonsense . . . . . . . 


PIANOS 


The  Recognized  Standard  of  Modern 
Piano  Manufacture. 

BALTIMORE.  NEW  YORK, 

22  &  24  E.  Baltimore  St.  148  Fifth  Avenue. 

WASHINGTON,  817  Pennsylvania  Ave. 


CSH  BR 

This  Trade  Mark  is  on  the  best 

WATERPROOF  COAT 

Illustrated  ;n  *he  World  ! 

Catalogue 

*'rce-  A.  J.  TOWER,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

A  Fine  Dairy  and  Market  Car¬ 
den  Farm  for  Sale  at  S25 
per  Acre  in  Virginia. 

1  win  sell  at  a  bargain  my  dairy  stock  and  home 
dairy  farm,  containing  340^6  acres,  some  of  which  Is 
a  tine  market  garden  and  some  woodland;  a  number 
of  acres  under  clover.  There  are  also  a  line  young 
orenard  of  740  fruit  trees  in  bearing:  a  nice  con¬ 
venient  residence,  3'/£  miles  from  the  city  of  Dan¬ 
ville.  with  all  necessary  outbuildings,  including 
large  barns,  stables,  windmill,  etc.  Plenty  of  good 
spring  water  runs  to  dwelling-house,  stockyard  and 
hot- beds. 

This  farm  has  a  valuable  established  dairy  trade, 
and  is  one  of  the  best  improved  and  most  profitable 
in  this  section,  and  is  ]•  cated  in  one  of  the  tlnest 
climates  in  America,  w  here  it  is  never  very  hot  or 
cold.  Price  of  sweet  milk,  25  to  40  cents  per  gallon, 
according  to  quantity;  buttermilk  15  to  20 cents  per 
gallon.  Butter  35  cents  per  pound  the  year  round 
Finding  it  necessary  to  give  up  my  personal  man¬ 
agement  of  the  business,  1  offer  one  of  the  best  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  investment  ever  ottered  In  Virginia  I 
refer,  by  permission,  to  It.  W.  Peatross.  Esq  ;  Col 
Geo.  C.  Cabell  and  Major  W.  T.  Sutherlin,  of  Dan¬ 
ville.  Va.,  etc.-  I  solicit  correspondence,  and  will 
give  further  particulars  as  to  income  of  farm,  etc. 

'terms;  half  cash,  balance  in  one,  two,  three  and 
four  years,  or  I  wrill  sell  one-half  interest  in  the 
farm  stock,  etc.,  to  a  reliable  and  experience  1  busi¬ 
ness  manager,  and  will  pay  a  liberal  salary  for  the 
management  of  my  share  of  the  business. 

JOSEPH  COATES,  Danville,  Va. 


use  in  Dairies,  Laundries,  Slaughter- 

)  houses.  Running  Engines,  Pumping  Water 
by  Steam  and  other  uses.  Address: 
KBF  J.  K.  PURINTON,  &  CO.,  Dus  Moines.  Ia. 

Farmers  YOUR  Prod  uce 

To  F.  I.  SAGE  &  SON,  183  lteade  St.,  N.  Y., 
Receivers  of  all  kinds  of  Country  Produce,  In¬ 
cluding  Game,  Live  and  Dressed  Poultry  and  Dressed 
Calves.  Specialties—  Berries,  Grapes,  Apples,  Pears, 
Honey,  Onions  aud  Potatoes.  Correspondence  and 
Consignments  solicited.  Stencils  furnished.  Ref¬ 
erence:  Dun’s  or  Bradstreet’s  Commercial  Reports, 
to  be  found  at  any  bank. 

PASTE  THIS  IN  YOUR  HAT. 

In  shipping  farm  products  correspond  with  F.  S. 
GIBSON,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  or  Toledo,  O.  Goodmar- 
kets  and  good  treatment  are  the  benefits. 


Splendid  North  Carolina  Farm. 

On  Roanoke  River,  near  Weldon.  All  “  second  bot¬ 
tom”  land;  level  and  smooth;  never  overflows;  soil 
deep,  rich  alluvial,  absolutely  Inexhaustible;  adapted 
to  grain,  grass,  fruits  and  trucking.  Averages  two 
tons  of  clover  hay  to  the  acre.  Ample  buildings;  one 
mile  from  manufacturing  town  and  depot.  Best 
shipping  facilities  by  steamer  and  railroads.  Healthy 
location;  many  Northern  families  near;  contains 
1,600  acres;  divided  If  desired:  $10  per  acre.  Easy 
terms.  For  particulars  address 

W.  G.  STEVENS.  Houston,  Va 


FOR  SALE. 

“  Acme  ”  Kerosene  Engine,  Four  H.  P.,  made  by 
Rochester  Machine  Tool  Works;  In  good  order.  One 
No.  3.  Apbletou  Mfg.  Co.  Prize  Pulley  Mill;  one  Cy¬ 
clone  Corn  and  Cob  Crusher,  same  make.  $275  for 
the  lot,  F.  O.  B..  Asheville,  N.  C. 

E.  D.  HJCINEMANN,  Asheville,  N.  C 


SURPLUS  STOCKS 

OF 

BOOKS 

AT  REDUCED  PRICES. 

***Until  the  supply  is  exhausted,  the 
books  listed  below  will  be  sold  at  the 
reduced  prices  named,  in  order  that 
we  may  clear  our  shelves.*** 

THE  CHRYSANTHEMUM.  By  F.  W 

Burbidge,  curator  of  Trinity  College  Botanical 
Gardens,  Dublin.  140  pages;  Illustrated.  Price, 
cloth,  $1  (reduced  from  $1.50). 

CHOICE  STOVE  AND  GREENHOUSE 

PLANTS.  By  B.  S.  Williams.  700  pages;  in  two 
volumes;  illustrated.  Price,  cloth,  $3.50  (reduced 
from  $5.) 

AZALEA  CULTURE.  By  R.  J.  Halli- 

day.  Illustrated.  Price,  cloth,  $1  (reduced 
from  $2.) 

A  BOOK  OF  GRAIN  TABLES.  This 

book  has  over  20,000  different  calculations  and  Is 
'a  fact  a  “  ready  reckoner”  of  weights  and  meas- 
ut3s  of  grain,  hay,  produce,  feeding,  wood,  tanks 
and  cisterns,  ropes,  etc.  It  Is  useful  to  every¬ 
body.  Price.  20  cents  (reduced  from  30  cents). 

FRUIT  PASTES.  SYRUPS  AND  PRE¬ 
SERVES.  By  Shirley  Dare.  Price,  20  cents 
(reduced  from  25  cents). 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO.. 
Times  Building,  New  York. 

II  II  i  lit  pc  Uf  AUTCn  —one  1831,  1816,  1811, 

ALITIAIfAud  FT  All  I  LU  and  anterior  to 
1810.  State  condition  and  price. 

Ii.  J.  GALPIN.  Oxford,  N.  Y. 


IHATCH  CHICKENS  BY  STEAMI 

!  WR^improved  Excelsior  incubator.* 

Simple,  Perfect,  Self.Regu. 
latino.  Thousands  in  suc¬ 
cessful  operation.  Guaran¬ 
teed  to  hatch  a  larger  per¬ 
centage  of  fertile  eggs  at 
less  cost  titan  any  other 
Hatcher.  Lowest  priced 
first-class  Hatcher  made. 
GEO.  11.  STA11L,  Quincy, Ill. 
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BARNEY  &  BERRY 


CATALOGUE  FREE. 

SPRINGFIELD, MALi 


A  WONDERFUL  JERSEY  FRUIT  FARM. 

HOW  BONE  HAS  BUILT  IT  UP. 

Not  long  since  The  R.  N.-Y.  spoke  of  the  farms  of 
Mr.  Thomas  Vincent,  one  of  which  is  located  at  West 
Orange  and  the  other,  known  as  the  Livingston  farm, 
is  located  a  few  miles  from  the  first  named.  A  brief 
visit  was  paid  to  the  first  farm  on  the  occasion  alluded 
to,  and  the  wonderful  result  of  a  generous  supply  of 
bone  dust  in  a  peach  orchard  was  noted.  The  Rural 
has  visited  both  these  farms  since,  and  has  procured 
the  statistics  of  production,  which  will  be  found  inter¬ 
esting,  illustrating  the  wisdom  of  a  free  use  of  ferti¬ 
lizer.  On  the  West  Orange  farm,  Mr.  Vincent  keeps 
a  dairy  of  100  cows,  the  milk  of  which  he  sells  at  retail 
in  connection  with  his  market  business  in  Orange,  a 
business  which,  by  the  way,  does  the  largest  retail 
trade  of  any  in  the  State  in  that  line.  The  stable 
manure  all  goes  on  the  land  plowed  for  ensilage  and 
fodder  crops,  and  he  relies  on  commercial  fertilizers 
for  his  fruit — very  wisely  so,  as  we  think  results  will 
show. 

The  Livingston  farm  he  purchased  about  four  years 
ago.  It  contains  144  acres.  The  first  year  it  came 
into  his  possession,  he  cut  nine  loads  of  hay.  The 
past  season  he  cut  116  loads— a  very  gratifying  im¬ 
provement.  No  dairy  is  kept  on  this  farm;  the  dry 
cattle,  however,  are  kept  here.  As  soon  as  they  come 
into  milk,  they  are  taken  to  the  other  farm.  Rone 
dust  has  been  liberally  used  on  this  farm,  and  the 
crops  bear  evidence  of  the  generous  measure  with 
which  he  has  bought  it.  To  raise  228  bushels  of  rye 
on  five  acres,  as  he  did  the  past  season,  and  115  bushels 
of  wheat  on  three  acres  is  pretty  good  farming,  lie 
has  erected  a  very  large  new  barn  on  this  farm,  which 
contains  every  convenience,  and  is  an  ornament  to  the 


965  dozens  of  eggs.  So  far  in  1892  we  have  produced  HORTICULTURAL  GOSSIP, 

from  the  same  farm  4,024  quarts  strawberries,  10,06.)  Talk  about  deaconing  fruit !  Why,  the  dealers  in 
heads  of  cabbage,  1,003  dozens  eggs,  863  baskets  toma-  New  York  city  can  and  do  out-deacon  Old  Nick  him- 
toes,  146  bushels  of  Lima  beans,  8,975  ears  green  corn,  seif.  Just  take  a  walk  through  the  markets  and 
760  bushels  potatoes,  228  bushels  rye,  125  bushels  watch  the  fellows  at  work.  One  is  “deaconing” 
wheat  and  151  tons  of  hay.  sweet  potatoes.  Another  is  operating  on  white  pota-  , 

It  is  not  to  be  understood  that  the  maximum  pro-  toes.  They  “  deacon  ”  the  pears,  they  “deacon”  the 
duction  has  been  reached  on  these  places.  1  nder  the  appie8j  the  quinces,  the  peaches,  the  plums,  the  ber- 
vigorous  management  of  Mr.  Vincent,  it  is  perfectly  rjes  Qf  kin(jS)  the  tomatoes,  the  beans  and  the 
safe  to  say  that  the  production  will  be  trebled  in  less  peaS-  And  these  are  the  people  who  accuse  the  farm- 

tlian  five  years  from  to-day.  Many  of  the  fruit  trees  ers  Qf  “deaconing."  The  trouble  is  this:  They  ob¬ 

ject  to  being  taken  in  by  “  deaconed  ”  goods,  but  they 
reserve  the  right  to  “take  in”  their  patrons.  “Deacon¬ 
ing  ”  is  all  right  when  they  do  it— it’s  all  wrong  when 
the  other  fellows  work  the  sinful  game. 

The  beautiful  Muscats  and  still  more  beautiful  To¬ 
kays  from  California  have  doubtless  had  something  to 
do  with  the  low  prices  which  have  prevailed  for  Atlan¬ 
tic  coast  grapes.  At  times  these  choice  fruits,  Tokays 
and  Muscats,  have  sold  at  retail  at  10  cents  per  pound 
and  in  crates  of  40  pounds  at  from  $1  to  .ft.  50.  Just 
now  they  are  higher.  They  are  very  fine  in  quality. 
Not  so  with  the  peaches  our  Pacific  friends  send  us. 
One  rarely  buys  a  second  lot  of  them.  They  are  beau¬ 
tiful  to  the  eye,  but  so  greatly  inferior  to  our  own 
that  they  are  a  disappointment  to  the  taste. 

The  people  of  this  city  have  at  last  had  a  surfeit  of 
Keiffer  pears.  The  numerous  orchards  that  have 
been  planted  have  been  rapidly  coming  into  bearing, 
and  the  city  has  been  flooded.  The  Italian  fruit  ven¬ 
ders,  whose  stalls  occupy  every  foot  of  available  side¬ 
walk  space  in  eligible  localities,  and  whose  carts 
swarm  like  locusts  in  our  streets,  bought  them  freely 
because  of  their  fine  appearance,  and  the  public  bought 
them — that  is  to  say,  each  pear  buyer  bought  one  and 


place. 

Since  his  occupancy  of  this  place  he  has  set  out  3,000 
peach,  250  pear,  50  apple  and  200  cherry  trees, 
and  they,  like  all  the  other  crops,  have  made  a 
fine  growth.  We  do  not  remember  to  have  seen 
in  any  section  a  finer  and  thriftier  lot  of  cherry 
trees  than  were  here. 

“  How  much  fertilizer  have  you  bought  for 
these  two  farms  in  the  past  two  years  ?  ”  said 
The  Rural. 

“  On  the  West  Orange  farm,  in  1891  I  used  16  / 

tons  of  Lister’s  ground  bone,  and  in  1892  16  / 

tons  more  of  the  same  material.  On  the  Living-  /  / 
ston  farm  in  1891  I  used  eight  tons  and  in  1892  /  ' 

eight  tons  more — all  of  Lister’s  bone.”  /  / 

“Had  you  any  special  reason  for  using  bone  I 
over  complete  fertilizer  ?  ”  \ 

“  Well,  no.  I  knew  that  bone  was  good  and  I  \  \ 
knew  the  land  was  poor,  and  as  I  don’t  believe  \  \ 
in  stinting  things,  I  put  on  the  bone  generously.  \ 
Would  you  put  on  bone  another  year  ?”  \ 

“  Decidedly  not.  At  least,  not  on  the  land 
where  you  have  so  generously  applied  it. 
Especially  in  the  peach  orchards  would  we 
recommend  potash  in  some  form.  The  muriate 
or  hard-wood  ashes  would  be  good  forms.  Have 
you  any  statistics  of  productions  of  the  farms  ?  ” 

“Yes,  here  are  the  figures  for  the  two  farms  for 
1891  and  1892:  West  Orange  farm  1891 — 7,369  baskets  of 
peaches,  5,365  quarts  strawberries,  3,038  quarts  goose¬ 
berries,  456  quarts  raspberries,  757  quarts  blackberries, 
nine  baskets  pears,  66  baskets  apples,  4,930  pounds  of 
grapes  and  268,845  quarts  of  milk.  In  1892  from  the 
same  farm  we  have  sold  up  to  October,  12,052  quarts 
strawberries,  52  baskets  cress,  1,228  quarts  gooseber¬ 
ries,  4,320  quarts  currants,  435  quarts  raspberries,  and 
13,672  baskets  peaches.  From  the  Livingston  farm  in 
1891  we  sold  1,525  quarts  of  strawberries,  5,050  heads 
cabbage,  200  baskets  turnips,  225  muskmelons,  375 
baskets  Lima  beans,  1,550  ears  green  corn,  750  baskets 
tomatoes,  375  bushels  potatoes,  676  pounds  poultry  and 


Orange  Russet  Pear.  Fig.  289. 
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Orange  Russet  Pear.  Half  Section.  Fig.  290. 

are  too  young  for  bearing  and  some  have  just  begun. 
We  have  never,  seen  finer  plantations  of  strawberries 
than  those  we  examined  on  the  West  Orange  farm. 
The  solid,  matted  rows  were  perfect. 

The  use  of  chemical  i  fertilizers  on  fruit  trees  is  get¬ 
ting  to  be  very  popular.  Many  an  orchard  is  fed  on 
fertilizers  alone  with  a  green  crop  like  clover  plowed 
in  at  intervals.  It  used  to  be  thought  that  an  orchard- 
ist  must  keep  a  big  herd  of  stock  or  buy  large  quantities 
of  stable  manure  in  order  to  keep  his  trees  thriving 
It  was  this  or  feeding  grain  to  sheep  in  the  orchards 
Mr.  Vincent  and  others  have  proved  that  good  fertilizers 
will  yield  the  best  of  fruit  and  feed  the  trees  perfectly. 


then  hated  himself  for  an  hour  for  thus  squandering 
his  nickel.  The  writer  does  not  believe  they  will  sell 
for  as  much  as  apples  five  years  hence,  and 
he  most  devoutly  hopes  the  general  planting  of 
them  in  the  North  will  be  stopped.  In  the 
South,  where  the  finer  pears  do  not  flourish, 
they  may  be  grown  with  propriety. 

Despite  the  advice  given  by  some  interested 
parties,  we  decidedly  prefer  spring  to  fall  plant¬ 
ing  for  grapes.  The  same  is  true  of  raspberries 
and  blackberries.  Fruit  trees  may  be  planted 
}'  in  the  fall,  but  to  secure  the  best  results,  the 

roots  should  be  carefully  looked  after,  making 
smooth  cuts  where  the  ends  have  been  broken 
or  mutilated.  Unless  this  is  done,  they  some- 
/  times  begin  decaying  before  spring,  while  if 

Yy  they  are  cut  smoothly,  they  will,  as  a  rule, 

yy  callus  over  before  the  ground  freezes.  It  is 

/  well  to  Go  tree  planting  in  the  fall  because  of 

^  the  pressure  of  spring  work,  which  sometimes 

makes  it  difficult  to  accomplish  in  the  spring. 

The  old  Virgalieu,  or  White  Doyenn<$,  which 
has  become  almost  unknown  of  late  years  by 
reason  of  the  difficulty  of  growing  it,  was  once 
and  is  yet,  an  excellent  pear.  It  would  seem 
that  persistent  spraying  with  the  copper  solu¬ 
tions  ought  to  make  it  practicable  to  again  grow 
it.  Have  any  of  our  horticulturists  tried  it?  It  is 
worth  the  effort.  F 

Cooperative  selling  of  fruits  will  never  prove  a  suc¬ 
cess  where  different  glowers’  lots  are  all  lumped 
together,  to  be  sold  at  a  common  price.  This  plan 
puts  too  much  of  a  premium  upon  the  slipshod  or  dis¬ 
honest  methods  of  the  careless  growers  and  packers, 
and  discourages  honest  effort.  There  are  many  ad¬ 
vantages  in  shipping  and  selling  in  large  lots,  of  which 
the  small  grower  cannot  avail  himself,  but  any  plan 
which  does  not  insure  to  each  man  his  just  dues  must 
ultimately  fail.  Skill  and  honest  endeavor  must  not 
be  forced  to  compete  with  incompetence  and  trickery. 
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TWO  GOOD  FARM  HELPS. 

A  Simple  Wagon  Jack. — Oiling  wagons  is  one  of 
those  little  jobs  so  common  about  the  farm,  which  are 
always  disagreeable  if  one  has  not  something  con¬ 
venient  with  which  to  do  them.  Without  a  wagon  jack 
it  requires  two  persons,  even  for  a  light  wagon,  to 
avoid  getting  covered  with  mud,  dust  or  grease  from 
the  wheels.  Yet  it  is  one  of  those  simple  operations 
for  which  good  economy  will  not  warrant  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  a  high-priced  patent  implement.  The  one 
shown  at  Fig.  291,  has  the  merit  of  being  exceedingly 
cheap,  requiring  nothing  but  a  short  pole,  three  pieces  of 
2x4  scantling,  three  or  four  bolts  and  a  piece  of  wire, 
while  it  can  be  very  quickly  made.  The  pole  simply 
acts  as  a  lever  and  is  held  at  the  right  height  by  hook¬ 
ing  the  wire  over  a  spike  or  bolt  head  in  one  side  of 
the  frame.  Two  of  these  spikes  will  easily  regulate 
the  height  for  the  front  and  back  wheels. 

A  Practical  Fence. — The  R.  N.-Y.  has  unquestion¬ 
ably  been  urging  a  move  in  the  right  direction  in  its 
war-cry,  “  Down  with  the  useless  fences!”  yet  some 
fences  are  necessary  and  must  be  kept  up.  The  char¬ 
acter  of  the  crooked  rail  fence  of  earlier  times  invited 
our  grandfathers  to  a  practice  which  their  descendents 
have  ample  reason  to  regret ;  namely,  that  of  unload¬ 
ing  all  the  stones  picked  from  the  fields  in  the  fence 
corners  till  a  broad  row  was  formed,  precluding  the 
'  growth  of  anything  but  elders,  briars  and  weeds.  To 
be  sure,  this  often  aided  a  poor  fence  to  better  serve 
its  purpose,  and  then  the  stones  were  always  so  handy 
to  lay  up  foundations  for  the  corners ;  but  it  was 
impossible  to  get  near  it  with  a  team  and  plow.  As 
the  scarcity  of  timber  and  increase  in  the  value  of 
land  demand  their  more  economical  use,  these  stone 
rows  become  an  intolerable  nuisance.  Often  the  stones 
are  too  small  or  there  are  too  many  rounding  ones 
among  them  to  be  practicable  for  laying  into  walls, 
while  even  if  they  are  suitable,  men  who  can  lay  a 
wall  for  durability  and  not  for  face,  at  a  price  which 
can  be  afforded,  like  many  other  relics  of  the  olden 
times,  are  not  to  be  found. 

A  practical  way  out  of  this  difficulty  is  exemplified 
on  the  farm  of  G.  M.  Card,  in  Bradford  County,  Pa. 
See  Fig.  292.  Posts  are  set  along  the  center  of  the 
row,  or  where  the  fence  ought  to  be,  and  two  or  three 
strands  of  wire  put  near  the  top  ;  then  the  stones  are 
thrown  up  in  a  steep  ridge  under  them.  This  can  be 
done  quite  rapidly,  for  no  effort  is  made  to  lay  them 
up  in  wall  form.  Of  course  this  does  not  wholly  do 
away  with  the  chance  for  weeds  and  briars,  but  it 
reduces  it  greatly  and  at  the  same  time  makes  a  very 
satisfactory  fence,  for  the  row  of  stones  form  a  visible 
barrier  of  great  service  in  preventing  stock  from  run¬ 
ning  into  the  wires.  If  the  stones  settle  or  get  scat¬ 
tered  a  little  in  time,  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  snug  them 
up  into  good  shape  again.  This  form  of  fence  is  not 
especially  recommended  for  its  beauty,  but  because  it 
is  cheap  and  practical.  fred.  w.  card. 

COMBINATION  MUTTON  AND  WOOL  SHEEP. 

WHAT  CROSSES  WIEL  SECURE  THEM  ? 

The  condition  of  sheep  husbandry  in  our  State  and 
the  recent  changes  in  the  markets  for  sheep  products, 
suggested  to  us  the  need  of  experimenting  along  the 
line  treated  by  a  Rural  correspondent  in  answering 
the  question  “  How  Shall  we  Breed  ?  ”  The  common 
sheep  of  our  State  is  of  Merino  descent.  The  opening 
of  markets  for  lamb  and  mutton  gave  rise  to  the  need 
of  sheep  with  better  mutton  qualities.  Should  the 
old  stocks  be  retained  or  discarded?  How  may  they 
be  improved  to  supply  the  greatest  profits?  To  throw 
some  light  on  these  conditions,  experiments  were  un¬ 
dertaken  with  the  Shropshire  and  the  Merino.  The 
ewes  selected  to  cross  the  Shropshire  upon  were  typ¬ 
ical  of  the  common  Merino  sheep  of  our  State.  They 
were  of  good  size,  weighing  an  average  of  120  pounds 
each.  They  had  been  bred  with  the  wool  market  of 
five  years  ago  in  mind,  and  the  markets  of  to-day  out 
of  sight.  The  wool  was  fine  in  fiber,  very  soft  and 
with  a  medium  quantity  of  yolk,  as  it  shrank,  when 
well  washed,  slightly  less  than  one-third.  The  wool 
•f  these  sheep  was  not  quite  long  enough  to  enter  the 
•ombing  class,  so  that  it  would  not  rate  beyond  18  or 
20  cents  per  pound  in  our  present  markets.  During 
the  last  two  years  the  fleeces  of  the  ewes  averaged  9. 3 
pounds.  The  Shropshire  rams  used  upon  the  above 
ewes  were  of  good  mutton  type  and  represented  the 
breed  in  its  leading  characteristics.  They  were  rams 
that  had  been  imported  from  Shropshire,  England, 
and  registered  in  the  American  registry. 

The  first  cross  from  this  union  were  sheep  of  many 
valuable  attributes.  Both  the  fleece  and  form  were 
improved  towards  the  requirements  of  our  markets. 
The  fleece  possessed,  as  its  most  pronounced  charac¬ 
teristics,  a  wonderful  evenness  in  length  and  quality 
together  with  unusual  density.  The  wool  is  bright 
and  soft,  and  has  sold  for  us  as  high  as  28  cents,  be¬ 
cause  it  had  desirable  length  combined  with  strength 


and  fineness.  The  average  weight  of  the  fleeces  of 
the  six  ewes  I  have  retained  has  been  9.5  pounds  during 
the  last  two  years.  The  shrinkage  from  washing  has 
been  almost  identical  with  that  of  the  Merino  fleeces. 
From  these  facts  it  will  be  seen  that  there  has  been 
no  decrease  in  the  weight  of  the  fleece,  while  its  value 
per  pound  has  increased. 

The  greatest  improvement  I  have  noted  in  these 
and  other  crosses  of  like  nature,  has  been  in  the 
changed  form  of  the  cross-bred  sheep.  Though  the 
matured  ewes  we  have  now  of  this  breeding  average 
about  140  pounds  in  breeding  condition,  yet  they  are 
of  good  mutton  type,  being  compact,  round-ribbed  and 
full-fleshed.  They  seem  in  every  noticeable  respect  to 
be  a  compromise  between  the  Shropshire  and  the 
Merino. 

I  have  now  in  my  flock,  being  bred  this  fall,  some 
lambs  that  represent  the  second  Shropshire-Merino 
cross.  They  are  sired  by  an  imported  Shropshire  ram 
and  out  of  the  first  cross  Shropshire-Merino  ewes. 
They  have  the  appearance  of  pure-bred  Shropshires, 
though  a  few  show  strong  traces  of  their  Merino  ances¬ 
try.  Those  I  have  taken  into  our  breeding  flock  can 
hardly  be  distinguished  from  high-grade  Shropshires 


A  Simple  Wagon  Jack.  Fig.  291. 


They  have  the  Shropshire  form  and  the  peculiarity  of 
the  latter  of  being  well  woolled  about  the  head.  The 
wool  is  considerably  finer  and  softer  than  that  of  the 
average  pure-bred  Shropshires.  As  lambs  this  year, 
their  fleeces  averaged  within  six-tenths  of  a  pound  of 
those  of  the  shearling  first-cross  Shropshire-Merino 
ewes  of  last  jrear.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  weight  of 
the  fleeces  of  the  different  crosses  has  not  fallen  away 
from  that  of  the  Merino.  The  rams  I  have  used  have 
been  heavy-fleeced  Shropshires,  and  that  in  my  mind 
accounts  for  the  fact  that  the  weights  of  the  clips  have 
been  sustained. 

IIow  is  the  improvement  to  be  continued  ?  I  tried 
the  method  suggested  by  The  Rural’s  correspondent, 
namely,  the  use  of  a  ram  of  this  mixed  breeding,  and 
it  culminated  in  a  flat  failure.  The  progeny  were 
less  desirable  than  the  parental  stocks.  From  my  ex¬ 
perience,  I  would  advise  the  breeder  pursuing  this 
line  to  continue  the  use  of  pure-bred  rams  of  a  pro¬ 
nounced  mutton  type — those  that  carry  a  full  fleece  of 
fine  wool.  There  is  a  vast  difference  in  the  fleeces  of 
rams  of  the  mutton  breeds,  and  in  no  qualities  do  they 
differ  more  than  in  the  fineness  of  the  fiber  and  den¬ 
sity  of  the  fleece.  By  using  a  ram  of  this  character 


A  Practical  Fence.  Fig.  292. 


and  closely  selecting  the  best  for  the  renewal  of  the 
flock,  my  experience  justifies  the  statement  that  the 
standard  of  profit  may  not  only  be  maintained  but 
decidedly  increased.  john.  a.  craig. 

Wisconsin  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 

• 

FRENCH  OR  RAMBOUILLET  MERINOS. 

Can  you  tell  us  about  the  breed  of  sheep  described 
in  this  note  ?  Have  any  been  introduced  here  ?  Would 
the  climate  and  pastures  of  New  England — Vermont 
— be  too  cold,  or  otherwise  not  adapted  to  the  breed  ? 
There  must  be  a  great  variation  of  climate  between 
the  north  and  south  German  provinces,  and  the  writer 
does  not  say  in  what  part  they  were  kept.  This  would 
seem  to  be  the  ideal  mutton  and  wool  sheep  from 
the  description;  if  possible  give  us  l;ght  on  the  subject. 

Monroe,  Mass.  vvm.  h.  allen. 

This  breed  of  Merinos  Is  both  a  mutton  and  wool  sheep,  making  a 
heavy  carcass  and  yielding  a  fleece  of  long,  fine  wool.  It  has  risen 
rapidly  in  favor  among  the  German  sheep  breeders  during  the  last 
10  years,  taking  the  place  of  the  smaller  races  of  short-wool  Merinos, 
which  have  almost  entirely  disappeared.  One  reason  of  the  popularity 
of  the  Rambouillet  Merinos  in  Germany  is  that,  while  producing  a 
carcass  larger  than  the  English  mutton  breeds,  they  can  be  herded  in 
large  flocks  with  safety,  which  the  English  sheep  will  not  bear.  The 
Rambouillets  are  kept  on  some  of  the  large  estates  in  flocks  of  2,000  or 
3,000.  A  writer  who  recently  visited  Germany  and  had  an  opportunity 
to  inspect  some  of  these  flocks,  dt  scribes  them  as  presenting  a  beauti¬ 
ful  spectacle.  He  visited  the  great  estates  of  the  Minister  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  the  Chamberlain  to  the  Emperor,  members  of  th6  Imperial 
Parliament  and  several  wealthy  barons,  all  of  whom  keep  flocks  num¬ 
bering  several  thousands.  Many  rams  of  this  breed  weigh  from  250  to 
325  pounds  each,  and  shear  annually  from  18  to  22  pounds  of  the  finest 
delaine  wool,  from  three  to  live  inches  in  length,  and  some  of  the 
ewes  tip  the  beam  at  nearly  200  pounds.  In  some  flocks  no  ram  of 
less  weight  than  275  pounds  is  permitted,  while  a  ram  of  less  than  250 
pounds  Is  generally  regarded  as  below  the  standard. 


I  he  Rambouillet  Merinos,  or,  as  they  are  more  com¬ 
monly  called  in  this  country,  the  French  or  Delaine 
Merinos,  are  a  large-bodied  variety  of  these  fine-wooled 
sheep.  The  Rambouillet  farm  and  flock  were  estab¬ 
lished  about  a  century  ago  by  the  French — not  German 
— Government  for  the  improvement  of  the  flocks,  and 
by  means  of  careful  breeding  without  mixture  the 
sheep  became  fixed  in  type  as  a  large-bodied,  long, 
fine  wool  bearing  breed.  The  result  of  this  enterprise 
on  the  part  of  the  French  Government  was  to  give  that 
country  the  monopoly  of  the  manufacture  of  a  most 
valuable  and  popular  class  of  goods  called  French 
merinos  and  de  laines.  The  latter  were  made  of 
a  fine  cotton  warp,  with  a  fine  wool  filling,  and 
for  many  years  these  two  kinds  of  dress  goods 
were  a  source  of  great  profit  to  the  French  shep¬ 
herds  and  manufacturers.  A  few  years  back  some 
of  these  sheep  were  imported  into  this  country  and 
crossed  on  our  American  Merinos,  the  best  short,  fine- 
wool  sheep  in  the  world,  but  founded  on  the  small 
varieties  of  Spain  and  Saxony.  The  fashion  for  the 
goods  made  of  this  short  wool  changed,  and  a  demand 
arose  for  a  longer  fiber  which  was  supplied  by  what 
are  now  called  here  the  Delaine  Meiinos.  These  are 
larger  sheep  than  the  standard  Merinos,  and  have  a 
fleece  2%  to  4  or  5  inches  in  length,  which  by  an 
improved  method  may  be  combed,  as  it  is  called;  that 
is,  so  worked  that  the  longer  fibers  may  lie  side  by 
side  in  the  sliver  or  roll  and  thus  make  a  much  stronger 
thread  and  more  durable  goods. 

Flocks  of  these  sheep  are  common  in  Western  New 
York,  where  they  go  by  the  name  of  Delaine  Merinos; 
some  flocks  are  kept  in  Texas,  and  there  are  some  in 
New  England.  They  were  of  Spanish  origin,  selected 
for  size  and  length  of  wool,  and  by  long  breeding  in 
France,  have  been  thoroughly  acclimated.  They  have 
done  remarkably  in  America  and  are  firmly  established 
as  a  special  breed  of  this  useful  sheep.  Under  some 
favorable  circumstances,  they  produce  excellent  mut¬ 
ton,  and  are  thus  better  suited  for  farmers’  use  than 
the  smaller  Merino.  Some  exaggerated  accounts  are 
occasionally  given  of  these  sheep,  as  to  their  size  and 
the  weight  of  their  fleeces.  They  are  not  as  heavy  as 
the  English  mutton  breeds,  except  the  smaller  of 
these — 250  pounds  of  live  weight  and  12  to  20  pounds 
of  unwashed  wool  is  a  high  average  for  them.  Selected 
rams  may  exceed  these  figures.  The  wool  has  a  fine 
luster  and  creamy  color  but  is  rather  more  yolky  than 
that  of  the  common  Merino. 

SCRAPING  BARK  FROM  TREES. 

I  have  been  greatly  surprised  at  the  various  remarks 
and  recommendations  in  regard  to  the  scraping  of 
trees  to  remove  loose  bark  and  to  the  washes  recom¬ 
mended  for  use  upon  them.  I  have  never  hesitated  to 
scrape  the  bark  from  apple  or  pear  trees  whenever  I 
have  come  into  possession  of  an  orchard  which  was 
greatly  troubled  with  defective  bark.  But  if  an  or¬ 
chard  is  properly  cared  for,  there  will  be  very  little 
loose  bark — not  enough  to  cause  trouble.  The  shaggy 
bark  on  trees  is  a  good  deal  like  the  cotted  tufts  of 
hair  on  an  animal — an  evidence  of  want  of  proper  care 
and  attention. 

If  an  orchard  is  so  cared  for  and  fertilized  that  the 
trees  make  an  average  annual  growth  of  from  12  to  16 
inches,  there  will  not  be  enough  loose  bark  to  do  any 
harm,  and  if,  in  addition  to  the  above,  the  trees  be 
washed  occasionally  from  the  ground  up,  there  will  be 
none. 

1  have  tried  all  the  washes  recommended  and  many 
others,  and  there  is  none  I  like  so  well  as  caustic  soda, 
of  which  no  one  has  said  a  good  word.  All  kinds  of 
potash  washes  leave  the  bark  smooth  and  soft,  but  I 
object  to  them  because  they  give  it  a  sort  of  reddish 
look,  and  it  soon  seems  to  break  up  into  patches,  and 
I  have  thought  it  loosens  worse  than  if  no  washing 
had  been  done.  This  effect  is  produced  even  when 
soft-soap  is  used,  though  not  in  so  marked  a  degree  as 
when  weak  lye  is  employed.  The  use  of  a  caustic  soda 
wash,  on  the  contrary,  leaves  the  bark  equally  smooth 
and  glossy,  but  of  a  fine,  healthy  green  color,  and  not 
at  all  inclined  to  break  up  into  patches  and  peel  off. 
To  make  the  wash,  dissolve  one  pound  of  caustic  soda 
in  a  gallon  of  soft  hot  water,  and  apply  with  a  brush, 
broom  or  a  bunch  of  rags  tied  to  an  old  broom  handle. 

If  caustic  soda  or  soda  ash,  which  is  the  same,  cannot 
be  readily  obtained,  common  salsoda  can  be  taken 
and  put  into  an  iron  kettle  and  heated  until  it  becomes 
red,  which  will  make  it  very  nearly  as  good  as  the 
caustic  soda  as  sold.  As  this  will  not  be  quite  as 
strong,  a  little  more  should  be  used,  say,  1%  pound  to 
a  gallon  of  soft  water. 

This  wash  may  be  applied  to  the  trees  after  scrap¬ 
ing  (for  this  purpose  I  use  an  old  hoe  or  a  common  box 
scraper)  or  if  an  application  be  made  to  old  trees  of  a 
wash  of  double  the  above  strength,  it  will  cause  the 
loose  bark  to  fall  off.  But  orchardists  must  remember 
that  the  loose  bark  is  a  symptom  and  to  doctor  the 
symptom  does  not  cure  the  disease.  The  trees  need 
better  culture  and  care  and  without  these  the  wash¬ 
ings  and  scrapings  only  make  them  look  better,  with¬ 
out  making  them  any  more  vigorous.  j.  s.  woodward. 
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WANTED,  A  NEW  STRAIN  OF  CATS! 

BREED  OUT  THE  TASTE  FOR  BIRDS. 

Who  will  breed  a  strain  of  house 
cats  that  will  attend  strictly  to  the 
business  of  ridding  the  farm  of  rats 
and  mice  and  let  birds  and  chickens 
alone  ?  There  are  ample  grounds  to 
believe  that  this  can  be  done,  judging 
from  the  many  cases  in  which  pussy 
has  been  taught  by  thoughtful  own¬ 
ers  to  distinguish  between  birds  and 
vermin  as  illegitimate  and  legitimate 
prey.  I  believe  there  is  nothing  equal 
to  a  good  cat  for  keeping  the  farm 
mice  and  similar  vermin.  If  fully 
endowed  with  the  true  hunting  instinct,  she  will 
always  be  on  the  watch  for  game. 

Most  farmers  in  this  vicinity  keep  too  many  cats, 
some  keeping  as  many  as  five  or  six,  and  as  they  are 
allowed  to  breed  promiscuously,  those  most  worthless 
as  vermin  destroyers  are  the  most  prolific,  thus  revers¬ 
ing  the  theory  of  “the  survival  of  the  fittest.  ”  Owing  to 
their  numbers  the3r  are  a  pestiferous  nuisance,  and  on 
account  of  the  number  of  useful  insect-destroying  birds 
they  annually  destroy,  they  do  more  damage  to  agri¬ 
culture  than  the  useless  village  curs  so  much  written 
about  by  sheep  owners. 

Among  all  the  enemies  of  our  native  song  and  insec¬ 
tivorous  birds  the  common  house  cat  is  the  most 
deadly,  especially  among  those  that  seek  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  the  farm  house  to  rest  and  feed,  the  better 
to  escape  from  their  natural  enemies  of  the  fields  and 


other  seeds  when  planted.  Several  full-growm  weasels 
were  also  killed  by  her  that  had  made  their  way  into 
the  garret  during  cold  weather. 

In  the  five  or  six  years  since  this  one  died  we  have  had 
a  score  or  more  of  cats,  several  of  which  gave  promise 
of  being  good  m  msers  but  they  all  died  of  a  disease 
prevalent  among  cats  in  this  vicinity  for  several  years. 
At  last  we  secured  from  a  neighbor  a  full-grown  cat 
that  proved  an  excellent  rat  catcher;  but  her  good 
qualities  were  about  neutralized  by  her  nasty  habits 
about  the  house;  besides  she  was  an  inveterate  bird 
hunter,  often  climbing  the  tallest  trees  on  the  place 
to  rob  the  nests.  She  died  this  winter  and  we  now 
have  two  of  her  kittens  about  a  year  old  and  although 
they  seem  to  keep  the  mice  cleaned  out  the  rats  ap¬ 
pear  to  laugh  at  them.  During  the  latter  part  of  last 
summer  too,  they  both  developed  a  fondness  for  birds, 
especially  for  young  ones,  and  they  and  the  old  cat 
robbed  nearly  every  nest  on  the  place,  including  those 
of  golden  woodpeckers,  barn  swallows,  indigo  birds, 
vireos,  etc.  I  am  nowdhinking  of  killing  these  two 
cats  and  starting  again  in  hopes  of  raising  another  as 
good  as  the  first.  The  trouble  is  to  get  good  stock  to 
start  with.  If  I  could  be  sure  of  getting  a  cat  as  good 
as  the  first,  she  would  be  cheap  at  $10  as  compared  with 
the  others  for  nothing.  It  strikes  me  that  there  is  a 
good  opening  for  a  smart  and  enterprising  breeder  of 
farm  cats  who  will  perfect  a  good  strain  and  then  ad¬ 
vertise  it.  The  field  is  all  the  more  promising  from 
the  fact  that  so  little  has  ever  been  done  or  attempted 
in  this  line.  f.  a.  p. 

DEXTER  AND  KERRY  CATTLE. 

At  Fig.  293,  we  show  a  picture  of  a  Dexter  cow  and 
a  Kerry  bull,  reengraved  from  the  Mark  Lane  Express. 
As  we  have  before  explained  in  The  R  N.  Y.,  these 


LEAVINGS. 

That  “Little  Grape  Bug,”— The  “little  bug” 
spoken  of  by  1*.  W.  J.,  Pontiac,  Mich.,  on  page  725,  is 
known  as  the  “flea-beetle”  —  Grapotdera  chalybea. 
Illiger.  A  description  of  its  life  history  will  be  found 
on  page  213  of  United  States  Agricultural  Report,  1879. 
1  or  the  past  three  years  it  has  caused  considerable 
alarm  among  the  grape  growers  along  the  lakes  of 
western  New  York,  and  in  some  instances  the  crop 
has  been  considerably  shortened  by  the  destruction  of 
the  buds.  Some  success  has  been  attained  by  the  use 
of  arsenical  poisons  sprayed  upon  the  vines,  but 
greater  reliance  is  to  be  placed  upon  jarring  the  in¬ 
sects  from  the  vines  and  ca'ching  them  on  sheets 
saturated  with  kerosene.  The  beetle  has  the  same 
habits  as  the  curculio,  and  can  be  quite  successfully 
fought  in  this  way.  l.  c.  corbett. 

Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Life  in  New  Hampshire. — We  pay  at  present  for  the 
best  patent  flour  $5.50  ;  good  pastry,  $4.75  per  barrel  ; 
18  pounds  of  sugar  cost  $1 ;  meat  about  $5  per  month  ; 
beef  from  5  to  15  cents  per  pound.  A  good  pair  of 
shoes  $2.50  ;  a  fair  suit  of  clothes  $10  ;  a  dress  for  my 
wife  from  $1  up  as  high  as  I  please  to  go  ;  medical 
attendance  for  one  year  about  $10,  mostly  for  young 
children:  no  patent  medicines.  My  family  consists  of 
wife  and  two  very  young  children,  the  oldest  not  quite 
two  and  one  half  years  old,  and  an  aged  father  and 
mother.  We  follow  mixed  farming,  raise  our  pork 
and  poultry  and  often  slaughter  a  beef  of  some  kind 
late  in  the  fall.  In  fact,  our  farm  produces  nearly  all 
our  food  supply  except  wheat,  which  we  never  raise. 


woods.  The  cat  not  only  lies  snugly  hidden  in  the 
grass  and  weeds  to  pounce  upon  the  unwary  bird  that 
alights  within  reach,  but  robs  the  nests  of  those  which 
commonly  nest  and  feed  in  the  tree-tops.  The  Balti¬ 
more  oriole  probably  suffers  the  least,  owing  to  its 
habit  of  hanging  its  nest  on  the  extremities  of  long, 
slender  limbs  where  pussy  does  not  venture,  although 
I  have  knowm  of  several  cases  where  the  nests  of  these 
birds  have  been  robbed  by  cats.  The  social  and  unsus¬ 
picious  chippy  sparrow  is  one  of  the  worst  sufferers 
from  tabby’s  liking  for  birds,  both  the  young  in  the 
nest  and  the  old  ones  when  alighting  on  the  ground  in 
search  of  insects,  falling  a  ready  prey. 

During  the  15  years  we  have  been  on  the  farm  we 
have  had  several  cats,  among  them  good,  bad  and  in¬ 
different  mousers  and  ratters.  The  first  was  a  black 
of  small  size  which  we  raised  from  a  kitten.  I  think 
the  first  game  she  caught  was  a  chicken,  for  which 
she  was  punished.  The  house  having  stood  empty  for 
a  year  before  it  was  occupied  by  us,  there  were  no  rats 
to  speak  of,  but  plenty  of  mice,  which  I  began  catch¬ 
ing  in  a  small  box  trap,  letting  them  out  in  a  room 
with  the  doors  all  shut,  for  the  kitten  to  catch.  In  this 
way  she  soon  learned  that  it  was  fur  and  not  feathers 
that  we  wanted  her  to  catch.  By  petting  and  encour¬ 
aging  her,  we  soon  taught  her  to  bring  all  her  game 
home  when  caught,  and,  when  she  brought  rats,  mice 
and  other  vermin,  we  petted  and  made  much  of  her, 
and,  if  a  bird  was  brought  in,  it  was  taken  away  and 
she  was  reprimanded.  During  the  eight  or  nine 
years  she  lived  she  seldom  molested  a  bird  unless  hard 
pressed  to  provide  food  for  a  family  of  several  small, 
greedy  kittens,  neither  were  we  troubled  by  vermin 
for  any  length  of  time,  although  every  fall  a  whole 
colony  of  rats  seemed  to  come  from  somewhere  to  feed 
upon  the  abundant  supply  of  grain  which  we  always 
had  on  hand  as  necessary  for  poultry  keeping.  She 
also  ridded  the  farm  of  ground  and  red  squirrels,  the 
former  being  so  numerous  as  to  do  much  damage  the 
first  year  of  our  occupancy  by  digging  up  our  corn  and 


cattle  belong  to  an  Irish  breed  of  long  standing  and 
good  reputation  in  that  country.  The  Dexter  is  really 
a  family  or  strain  of  the  Kerry  selected  and  bred  for 
certain  well  marked  characteristics.  In  speaking  of  a 
lot  of  these  cattle  offered  for  sale,  the  Mark  Lane 
Express  says ; 

The  animals  throughout  are  of  great  merit,  the 
stamp  being  that  of  miniature  Short-horns,  thickly 
and  evenly  fleshed,  on  short  legs.  Their  chief  merits 
are  great  hardiness,  as  shown  by  excellent  coats,  and. 
heavy  milking,  while  no  sooner  are  they  dry  than  they 
are  fit. for  the  butcher,  giving  small  but  plump  and 
rich  joints,  which  are  much  liked  by  the  housekeeper. 
One  cow  in  the  herd  has  already  given  2%  tons  of  milk 
since  her  last  calving,  and  is  expected  to  give  four 
tons  before  she  goes  dry.  Her  weight  is  only  nine 
cwt.,  so  that  she  has  already  given  more  than  five 
times  her  weight  of  milk,  and  is  expected  to  give  eight 
times  her  weight  in  one  milking  period. 

Very  few  Kerrys  have  ever  been  brought  to  this 
country  for  breeding.  There  ought  to  be  a  place  for 
these  tough  little  animals  on  rough,  hilly  lands  where 
beef  cattle  are  wanted  yet  where  the  big  Short-horns 
and  Herefords  do  not  thrive.  Kerry  cattle  make  beef 
of  excellent  quality  and  the  cuts  are  small  and  choice, 
better  for  ordinary  family  use  than  those  from  the  big 
beef  cattle.  The  cows  are  good  milkers,  too,  and  are 
almost  as  easy  keepers  as  goats. 

*  *  * 

Judging  the  Age  of  Poultry. — Examine  the  feet 
and  legs  ;  the  size  and  appearance  of  the  spurs  form  a 
guide,  as  we  are  told  by  an  expert  in  the  New  York 
World.  The  skin  of  the  pullet  or  cockerel  is  smooth, 
and  has  a  fresh  appearance,  while  that  of  the  adult 
fowl  yearly  grows  coarse  and  more  shriveled.  Place 
the  thumb  and  forefinger  on  each  side  of  the  back 
near  the  “pope’s  nose,”  and  press.  In  young  birds 
the  part  is  supple,  in  old  ones  it  is  difficult  to  bend. 
If  in  feeling  the  tip  of  the  breast-bone,  the  grizzle 
forming  there  is  tender  and  supple,  the  bird  is  young. 
Ducks  that  have  arrived  at  the  age  of  two  to  three  years 
have  a  deep  depression  down  below  the  breast  feathers 
and  their  waddle  becomes  more  and  more  ungainly. 


I  have  been  planting  largely  of  fruit,  both  large  and 
small,  in  the  past  few  years  until  it  has  become  my 
principal  money  crop.  Conway  being  near  the  White 
Mountains,  is  a  large  summer  resort  and  furnishes  a 
fine  market  for  all  kinds  of  fruit.  We  also  accommo¬ 
date  a  few  city  boarders.  In  fact  city  boarders  are 
the  main  crop  cultivated  in  this  place.  This  is  not  a 
region  of  large  farm  operations.  My  methods  are 
about  the  same  as  those  of  scores  of  others  in  the 
town,  except  that  in  fruits,  of  which  I  have  almost  a 
monopoly.  It  is  generally  presumed  that  our  winters 
are  too  cold  for  raising  any  kind  of  fruit  except  hardy 
apples.  This  is  the  fact  on  the  low-lands,  where  the 
mercury  often  falls  to  25  and  even  30  below  zero  ;  but 
here,  at  my  hillside  farm,  it  seldom  falls  more  than  10 
or  12  below,  which  plainly  shows  the  advantage  of  a 
slight  elevation  to  ward  off  frost.  I  value  The  Rural 
mostly  for  its  reliable  fruit  reports.  e.  r.  p. 

Conway,  Carroll  County,  N.  H. 

California  Notes. — I  have  a  farm  of  165  acres,  60 
acres  under  cultivation,  the  remainder  in  timber. 
Apples,  corn  and  hay  are  the  principal  crops — five 
acres  are  in  fruit.  The  hay  consists  of  oats  or  barley. 
I  also  raise  potatoes  and  beans  principally  for  my  own 
use,  as  there  is  no  market  for  them  here.  I  raise  my 
own  pork  and  all  my  vegetables.  I  have  one  cow, 
three  horses,  one  colt  and  30  chickens.  I  make  my 
money  out  of  hay  and  apples.  This  year  there  is  a 
poor  market  for  both.  One  barrel  of  family  flour  costs 
$5.60;  'granulated  sugar  comes  in  30  pound  boxes, 
$2. 10  ;  beafsteak  from  10  to  14  cents  per  pound ;  a  fair 
suit  of  clothes  $20  to  $30;  plow  shoes,  $2.50;  fine  shoes, 
$4  to  $5;  kip  boots,  $5.  I  am  not  married,  consequently 
can’t  state  the  price  of  ladies’  dresses.  I  do  not  re¬ 
quire  the  services  of  a  physician  or  patent  medicines. 
Taxes,  $40  ;  shoeing  a  horse  all  around,  $2  ;  black¬ 
smith  work,  $10  a  year.  The  farm  just  pays  expenses 
and  no  more.  This  looks  like  working  for  board  and 
clothes,  but  then  I  have  a  pleasant  home.  I  do  not 
use  liquor  or  tobacco.  I  do  all  my  own  work,  though 
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I  am  60  years  old  and  feel  contented.  I  am  35  miles 
from  the  nearest  railroad  station.  If  we  had  a  railroad 
nearby,  I  could  lay  up  a  little  for  a  rainy  day. 

San  Mateo  Co.,  Cal.  geo.  g.  smith. 

ALL  ABOUT  CONSUMPTIVE  COWS. 

SYMPTOMS  AND  TREATMENT  FOR  TUBERCULOSIS. 

What  are  the  symptoma  of  consumptive  cows  ?  Is  there  any 
remedy  ?  T-  T- 

This  is  a  subject  requiring  great  caution,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  great  thoroughness  in  investigation  and 
discussion.  Dairymen  and  the  consumers  of  animal 
products  should  not  become  needlessly  alarmed  over 
the  possible  danger  from  this  disease,  but  should  study 
the  subject  carefully  and  be  prepared  to  adopt  neces¬ 
sary  precautionary  measures.  Great  injustice  may  be 
done  if  hasty  action  be  taken,  but  that  some  action, 
either  individual  or  governmental,  is  required,  is 
plain.  There  is  probably  no  considerable  part  of  the 
country  where  bovine  tuberculosis  does  not  exist  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent.  The  inspector  of  provisions  in 
a  large  Massachusetts  town  last  winter  made  the 
statement  that  there  was  not  a  cow  in  the  State  that 
had  not  been  exposed  to  the  disease,  that  large  num¬ 
bers  are  infected  with  it,  and  that  the  condition  of 
affairs  is  growing  worse  all  the  time.  From  reports, 
the  same  is  undoubtedly  true  of  many  other  parts  of 
the  country,  and,  if  so,  certainly  action  prompt  and 
decisive,  should  be  taken. 

I  recently  visited  the  milk  farm  of  Dr.  E.  F.  Brush 
of  Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y.,  and  from  him  obtained  most 
of  the  information  which  follows.  The  Doctor  is 
Professor  of  Bovine  Pathology  in  the  American  Veter¬ 
inary  College,  New  York,  has  a  library  comprising 
about  everything  of  value  ever  published  in  connection 
with  cattle  and  cattle  diseases,  and  is  a  practicing 
physician  of  many  years’  practical  experience;  so  it 
would  seem  that  his  opinions  should  have  the  weight 
of  authority. 

“  What  causes  bovine  tuberculosis?  ”  I  inquired. 

“In  a  word,  inbreeding,”  he  replied.  “All  breeders 
know  that  this  practice  tends  to  weaken  the  offspring, 
and  the  longer  it  is  continued,  the  more  apparent  be¬ 
comes  the  weakness.  There  are  two  permanent  vari¬ 
eties  of  the  domestic  breeds  of  the  bovine  tribe,  one 
the  large,  and  the  other  the  small  form.  To  the  latter 
belong  the  most  noted  distinctively  dairy  breeds,  and 
to  preserve  their  dairy  qualities  they  have  been  closely 
inbred.  The  result  is  tha',  they  are  nearly  all  scrofu¬ 
lous  and  tuberculous.  From  the  large  variety,  come 
the  beef  breeds.  The  distinctive  breeds  of  each  are 
formed  by  greater  or  less  infusions  of  blood  from  the 
opposite  variety.  Among  beef  breeds,  the  one  most 
closely  inbred  is  the  Short-horn,  and  this  is  the  most 
tuberculous.  The  disease  develops  less  frequently 
among  the  beef  than  among  the  dairy  breeds,  because 
the  former  are  generally  killed  while  young,  and  are 
not  subjected  to  the  extra  strain  of  giving  milk.”  Too 
early  fecundation  is  also  given  as  another  cause  of 
tuberculosis. 

Are  any  breeds  of  cattle  more  subject  to  the  dis¬ 
ease  than  others,  and  why  ? 

From  the  answer  to  the  previous  question,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  more  closely  a  system  of  inbreeding 
is  pursued,  and  the  longer  it  is  continued,  the  more 
likely,  other  conditions  being  equal,  is  the  strain  or 
breed  to  be  subject  to  tuberculosis.  The  beef  breed 
which  has  been  most  closely  inbred,  and  which  is  also 
most  tuberculous,  has  been  named.  The  dairy  breeds 
which  have  been  most  closely  inbred  are  the  natives  of 
the  Channel  Islands.  An  official  of  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry  says  that  20  per  cent  of  the  thorough¬ 
bred  Jerseys  of  the  Northern  States  are  affected  with 
tuberculosis.  The  inbreeding  to  which  this  breed,  as 
well  as  the  other  Channel  Island  breeds,  has  been  sub¬ 
jected  for  many  generations,  and  the  unnatural  forc¬ 
ing  for  large  milk  yields  have  contributed  to  this 
result.  These  are  the  facts  ;  are  the  deductions  rea¬ 
sonable  ? 

Is  there  any  relation  between  bovine  and  human 
tuberculosis  ? 

Yes ;  and  this  is  why  this  subject  is  such  an  im¬ 
portant  one  to  every  consumer  of  the  products  of  the 
cow.  Where  the  bovine  species  does  not  exist,  pul¬ 
monary  consumption  is  said  to  be  unknown,  and  just 
in  the  proportion  that  cows  are  affected  by  tubercu¬ 
losis  is  the  death  rate  among  the  human  species.  Dr. 
Brush  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  all  human  tubercu¬ 
losis  is  derived  from  the  bovine  species.  He  has  proved 
conclusively  that  the  domestic  fowl,  when  fed  upon 
the  flesh  of  a  tuberculous  cow,  developed  the  disease 
rapidly,  and  the  human  species  develops  it  less  rapidly 
only  because  the  natural  temperature  is  lower  and 
less  favorable  for  the  growth  of  the  germs.  Experi¬ 
ments  have  demonstrated  that  the  disease  is  directly 
communicable  by  inoculation.  Without  the  aid  of  the 
inbred  species  of  the  bovine  race,  the  germs  of  tuber¬ 
culosis  would  in  time  become  extinct.  This,  of  course, 


is  not  a  matter  of  a  few  years  only,  but  of  many  gen¬ 
erations. 

What  are  the  most  common  symptoms  of  the  dis¬ 
ease,  especially  those  likely  to  be  observed  by  the  ordi¬ 
nary  farmer  ? 

As  some  medical  men  claim  never  to  have  seen  a  milch 
cow  with  tuberculosis,  it  is  not  strange  if  the  “  ordi¬ 
nary  farmer  ”  fails  readily  to  recognize  the  symptoms. 
One  of  the  most  noticeable  is  the  giving  of  an  abnor¬ 
mal  quantity  of  milk.  In  Dr.  Brush’s  practice,  this 
has  led  to  the  detection  of  the  disease  in  animals 
which  were  not  previously  suspected  of  any  affection .  A 
scrofulous  or  tuberculous  individual,  whether  human 
or  bovine,  is  a  large  milk  producer,  although  the  milk 
is  deficient  in  all  nutri¬ 
tive  elements  excepting 
fat.  Another  indication 
of  tuberculosis  is  the 
beautiful  form,  thin,  fine 
skin  and  generally  deli¬ 
cate  appearance  of  the 
animal.  Another  symp¬ 
tom  is  the  enlargement  of 
the  inguinal  gland  situ¬ 
ated  on  the  animal’s 
thigh  just  at  the  junction 
of  the  leg  with  the  body. 

Some  one  of  these  symp¬ 
toms  ought  to  be  detected 
by  any  careful  observer. 

Is  the  disease  necessar¬ 
ily  fatal  ? 

Were  it  generally  and 
speedily  fatal,  it  would 
attract  more  attention ; 
but  it  is  not.  Probably 
but  few  cases  are  fatal, 
at  least  not  before  the 
diseased  animal  has 
reached  an  advanced  age, 
and  here  is  just  where 
the  danger  to  the  human 
family  arises.  Dr.  Brush 
says :  “  Tuberculosis  is  emphatically  a  bovine  disease  ; 
this  race  can  be  tubercular  from  birth  to  old  age,  and 
yet  not  die  from  this  disease.  It  is  only  when  the 
surroundings,  lack  of  care  and  other  bad  hygienic  con¬ 
ditions  lower  the  resistance  that  caseation  of  the 
tubercular  mass  takes  place,  and  the  animal  dies  from 
sepsis.” 

Is  there  any  remedy,  and  what  ? 

No  more  than  there  is  for  a  thoroughly  seated  case 
of  consumption  in  the  human  subject.  It  is  incurable. 
As  implied  in  the  answer  to  the  previous  question, 
proper  care  may  prevent  its  development,  and  the  ani¬ 
mal  may  live  to  an  old  age,  but  the  only  remedy  is  the 
“  ounce  of  prevention.” 

What  preventive  measures  are  available  ? 

An  avoidance  of  those  conditions  which  have  pro¬ 
duced  the  existing  state  of  affairs  among  affected  ani¬ 
mals,  i.  e.,  inbreeding  and  too  early  fecundation.  With 
animals  already  weakened  by  a  long  course  of  inbreed¬ 
ing  and  unnatural  forcing,  many  generations  will  be 


required  to  overcome  the  tendency,  but  progress  in 
that  direction  is  possible.  Proper  housing  and  care, 
avoidance  of  too  early  breeding  and  too  long  continued 
milking,  and  general  sanitary  precautions  will  pre¬ 
vent  the  development  of  the  disease.  No  cow  should 
drop  a  calf  before  she  is  three  years  old. 

Is  there  danger  in  using  the  milk  or  flesh  of 
affected  animals  ? 

The  answer  to  the  fifth  question  above  shows  that 
there  is  great  danger  in  both. 

Why  would  United  States  laws  be  better  than  State 
laws  for  controlling  this  ma~tter  ? 

Because,  as  the  cattle  of  the  whole  country  are 
affected,  any  laws  in  relation  to  the  matter  should  be 
uniform.  It  would  be  manifestly  unfair  if,  for  in¬ 
stance,  New  York  should  enact  stringent  laws  upon 
this  subject,  while  Pennsylvania  should  enact  none. 
A  New  York  breeder  might  have  his  whole  stock 
destroyed,  while  his  neighbor,  with  stock  equally  af¬ 
fected,  but  living  in  Pennsylvania,  would  not  be 
molested.  The  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  has  cog¬ 
nizance  of  all  matters  affecting  the  live  stock  of  the 


country.  The  United  States  Government  has  appro¬ 
priated  vast  sums  for  the  extirpation  of  contagious 
pleuro-pneumonia.  The  latter  disease  does  not  affect 
the  human  race,  or,  indeed,  any  but  the  bovine  race. 
Public  health  is  not  menaced  by  it,  but  is  by  tuber¬ 
culosis.  Why,  then,  should  not  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  take  cognizance  of  the  latter  for  the  protection 
of  its  own  citizens  as  well  as  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  reputation  of  our  animal  products  abroad?  With 
the  existing  multiplicity  of  laws,  it  is  perhaps  difficult 
to  say  just  how  far  legislation  should  attempt  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  individual.  But  in  a  matter  which  so  clearly 
affects  the  health  and  lives  of  such  a  large  number  of 
people,  many  of  whom  are  of  a  helpless  age,  some 
uniform  legislation  should  be  attempted.  Such  in¬ 
spection  should  be  enforced  as  will  exclude  the  milk 
or  meat  of  affected  animals  from  all  markets.  Breed¬ 
ing  from  affected  animals  should  be  prohibited.  Ani¬ 
mals  badly  affected  should  be  destroyed.  Every 
effort  should  be  made  to  spread  information  upon  the 
subject  among  breeders  in  order  to  show  them  the 
necessity  for  concerted  action.  Much  wisdom  and 
sagacity  are  needed  that  all  may  be  protected  and  no 
injustice  done.  F-  v. 

RAILROAD  CROSSINGS. 

LET  US  HAVE  GATES. 

The  “iron  horse”  is  responsible  for  more  accidents 
in  America  than  any  other  thing,  and  the  average  of 
such  is  much  higher  than  in  any  other  nation.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  statistics,  a  sailor  on  his  barque  plowing 
the  stormy  main  is  in  comparative  safety  compared 
with  those  who  come  nigh  the  “iron  steed.” 

Railroads  run  through  cities,  towns,  villages,  ham¬ 
lets  and  highways;  therefore  all  classes  of  people  are 
interested  in  their  own  preservation  from  the  iron 
monster,  which  knows  no  distinction  of  class.  We 
read  of  rich  and  prominent  people  being  run  down — 
the  records  including  clergymen  driving  with  their 
families  on  visiting  tours,  doctors,  lawyers,  politicians; 
deaf  citizens,  etc.  Horse  cars  loaded  with  people  are 
demolished,  farmers  in  their  wagons  returning  from 
market  are  mutilated  or  slain,  children  returning  from 
school  are  crushed.  Sometimes  other  noises  have 
drowned  that  of  the  puffing  and  hissing  engine,  some¬ 
times  two  trains  approach  from  opposite  directions, 
one  hiding  the  view  of  the  other,  and  confusion  and 
loss  are  the  frequent  results. 

In  this  century,  when  there  are  so  many  appliances 
to  save  little  troubles,  aches  and  pains,  it  is  remark¬ 
able  that  very  little  attention  is  given  to  the  preven¬ 
tion  of  accidents,  which,  in  the  aggregate,  are  as  de¬ 
vastating  to  the  homes  as  war. 

There  is  a  very  simple  way  of  lessening  the  number 
of  these  catastrophes  at  railway  crossings,  but  it  will 
entail  a  large  expenditure  of  money  by  the  opulent 
railroad  corporations.  It  is  a  method  used  in  coun¬ 
tries  where  accidents  on  crossings  are  very  rare  in¬ 
deed,  and  where  such  an  accident  would  arouse  wrath 
and  righteous  indignation.  In  fact,  the  official  publi¬ 
cation  of  the  Board  of  Trade  of  England  states  that  in 
1891  of  845,000,000  passengers  carried  by  the  railways, 
only  five  lost  their  lives  from  causes  beyond  the  con¬ 
trol  of  the  travelers,  and  the  list  of  those  who  perished 
at  grade  crossings  was  still  smaller. 

Grade  crossings  are  permitted  only  where  it  would 
be  very  inconvenient  to  bridge  overhead  or  tunnel. 
At  the  grade  crossings  heavy  double  gates  painted 
white  swing  across  the  tracks,  and  are  a  warning  to 
the  engineer  of  a  train  and  a  protection  for  those 
using  the  crossing.  As  the  gates  swing  around  to 
close  the  crossing  they  drive  back  all  the  impatient 
ones  who  like  to  run  risks,  and  not  even  a  little 
“yaller”  dog  has  a  chance  to  get  killed.  At  night  two 
large  red  lights  surmount  the  gates  in  the  center  of 
the  tracks.  They  are  operated  by  a  man  in  a  house 
by  means  of  a  lever  and  crank.  He  is  warned  of  the 
approach  of  a  train  by  an  electric  signal  from  the  next 
signalman,  the  bell  ringing  loud  enough  to  be  a  warn¬ 
ing  also  to  all  in  the  vicinity.  In  this  system  it  will  be 
seen  that  pedestrians  and  others  have  constant  pro¬ 
tection,  and  even  if  a  gateman  should  fail  in  his  duties 
there  is  the  unmistakable  signal  of  warning  to  the 
engineer  of  an  approaching  train  that  the  crossing  is 
open  for  travel  and  closed  to  him.  Pictures  of  such 
gates  are  shown  at  Figs.  294  and  295.  Railroad  folks 
are  not  given  to  smashing  their  own  property  heed¬ 
lessly,  and  will  not  run  into  these  gates  any  more 
than  they  would  into  the  tail  end  of  a  train. 

The  apologies  for  gates  economically  adopted  by 
American  railroads  at  present,  seem  to  have  served  the 
purpose  of  just  keeping  within  the  demands  of  recent 
legislation.  That  they  afford  slender  protection  is 
never  denied.  When  the  long  poles  descend  they  may 
have  closed  in,  on  the  tracks,  some  unwary  travelers  ; 
and  this  has  been  done  even  with  horses  and  carriages. 
A  train  may  come  unawares  and  the  gateman  may  be 
negligent,  in  which  case  no  warning  is  given  the 
engineer  that  the  travel  has  not  been  shut  off  the 
crossing.  The  matter  is  of  such  vital  importance  to 
all  classes,  city  man  and  farmer  alike,  that  united  opin¬ 
ion  should,  without  any  dallying,  exert  its  influence  to 
save  further  loss  of  life  and  limb,  thomas  j.  dixon. 
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[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of  the 
writer  to  Insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question,  please  see  If  It  Is 
not  answered  In  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions 
at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 

MAKING  PRIZE  CREAMERY  BUTTER. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  sent  these  questions  to  the  winners  in 
the  dairy  contest  at  the  great  Pure  Food  Show.  Re¬ 
plies  from  most  of  them  follow  : 

1.  From  how  many  different  herds  was  the  milk  taken  from  which 
the  butter  was  made,  and  what  breed.  If  any,  preponderated  ? 

2.  Was  the  cream  raised  by  creamers,  or  separated  by  a  separator, 
and  what  Implement  was  used  ? 

3.  Was  the  butter  made  from  sweet  or  ripened  cream  ? 

4.  If  from  ripened  cream,  do  you  use  Boyd’s  starter?  And  how  do 
you  determine  when  the  proper  degree  of  ripeness  has  been  reached  ? 

5.  What  churn  do  you  use  and  what  butter  worker  ? 

6.  At  what  temperature  do  you  churn,  and  what  Is  the  average 
time  taken  by  the  process  ? 

7.  How  do  you  determine  when  the  cream  has  been  sufficiently 
churned  ? 

8.  How  much  salt  do  you  use  to  the  pound  of  butter,  and  what  kind  ? 

9.  Do  you  use  butter  color,  and,  If  so,  what  kind  ? 

10.  How  often  do  you  work  butter,  and  what  time  elapses  between 
workings  ? 

11.  Do  you  market  your  butter  In  prints  or  packages,  or  both  ? 

1.  Mostly  Jerseys.  2.  We  use  the  Cooley  creamer. 

3.  Cream  was  ripened.  4.  We  do  not  use  any  “  starter.” 
Experience  has  taught  us  when  the  cream  is  ready  to 
churn.  5.  We  use  a  box  churn  and  Mason  worker. 
C).  We  churn  at  62  to  64  degrees  and  it  requires  40  to  (50 
minutes  at  this  season  of  the  year.  7.  By  the  sound 
and  appearance  of  the  granules  through  glass  in  churn. 
8.  We  use  three-quarter  ounce  of  Ashton’s  salt  per 
pound.  9.  Ransom’s  butter  color.  10.  We  work  the  but¬ 
ter  twice — five  hours  between  workings.  11.  We  ship 
in  both  prints  and  packages. 

austonvii.de,  pa.  creamery. 

1.  Grade  llolsteins,  Guernseys  and  Jerseys  and  a  few 
herds  of  mixed  breeds.  2.  The  Cooley  creamer.  3. 
Ripened  cream.  4.  I  use  a  starter  and  churn  when  the 
cream  is  acidified  enough  to  produce  a  fine  aroma,  and 
also  the  largest  yield  of  butter.  5.  Davis’s  swing 
churn  and  Mason’s  power  butter  worker.  6.  I  churn 
at  a  temperature  of  64  degrees  at  this  season.  The 
work  takes  about  an  hour  and  a  half.  7.  It  is  so  when 
the  butter  has  entirely  separated  from  the  milk  and 
forms  fine  granules  about  the  size  of  a  large  pin 
head.  8.  Half  an  ounce  per  pound  of  C  salt  for  prints; 
three-fourths  of  an  ounce  for  larger  packages.  9.  Yes, 
Hanson’s  Danish;  but  I  use  none  in  summer.  10. 
Twice — first  right  after  churning,  and  again  the  fol¬ 
lowing  morning.  11.  In  half-pound  prints  and  pound 
and  five-pound  packages,  mostly  in  half-pound  prints. 
Supt.  West  Dudley  Creamery,  Mass,  JOHN  i.  beck. 

How  They  Built  a  Vermont  Creamery. 

We  bought  this  location  in  February,  1891.  It  con¬ 
sists  of  a  dwelling-house,  woodshed  and  barn,  and  20 
acres  of  land,  about  five  of  it  tillable,  for  $1,000.  The 
barn  being  new,  we  proceeded  to  convert  it  into  a 
creamery,  using  the  basement  for  ice.  The  place  is 
located  near  the  village  and  railroad  depot.  A  spring 
giving  us  an  abundant  supply  of  excellent  water,  is 
not  more  than  30  feet  distant  from  the  creamery, 


elation  has  been  organized  to  stay.  Our  patrons  have 
cows  coming  fresh  in  milk  in  the  fall,  so  that  we  shall 
make  much  more  butter  during  the  winter  months 
than  in  the  summer.  Several  of  them  have  built  silos 
this  season,  more  of  them  contemplate  building  next 
year,  as  they  believe  in  having  green,  succulent  feed 
for  the  winter  months.  Most  of  them  are  filled  with 
northern  corn  ears  and  stalks  cut  into  the  silo. 

Taking  the  management  ail  together,  we  are  quite 
satisfied  that  we  started  about  right,  but  in  some 
things  there  is  yet  a  chance  for  improvement.  We 
have  been  very  well  favored  by  being  able  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  to  secure  the  services  of  a  good  butter-maker, 
and  he  has  already  made  his  services  so  valuable  that 
we  shall  try  to  keep  him,  as  we  do  not  believe  in 
changing  when  we  are  well  served.  He  is  now  at¬ 
tending  the  Dairy  School  at  the  experiment  station  at 
Burlington. 

Here  are  more  definite  answers  to  the  ques¬ 
tions  :  1.  Jerseys  and  their  grades  preponderate. 

2.  We  use  the  Cooley  creamer.  3.  The  cream  was 
ripened.  4.  We  use  no  “starter,”  but  determine  the 
proper  “  ripeness  ”  by  experience.  5.  We  use  a  square 
box  churn,  and  Mason’s  butter  worker.  6.  We  churn 
at  64  degrees,  and  use  about  one  hour  in  the  process. 

7.  We  constantly  watch  the  churning.  Many  years’ 
experience  has  taught  us  unfailing  signs.  8.  We  use 
from  a  half  to  one  ounce  to  suit  our  customers.  Some¬ 
times  we  use  Higgins’s,  but  the  sample  at  the  I  ure 
Food  Show  was  salted  with  Ashton’s— three-quarters  of 
an  ounce  to  the  pound.  9.  We  use  Thatchei’s  butter 
color.  10.  One  working  only.  11.  We  market  in  tubs 
and  prints.  snARON  (vt.)  creamery  co. 

From  a  Connecticut  Creamery. 

1.  I  cannot  tell  the  breed,  but  there  were  some  Jer¬ 
seys.  2.  All  from  the  Cooley  creamer.  3.  It  was 
made  from  ripened  cream.  4.  I  do  not  use  Boyd’s 
starter.  I  determine  the  proper  degree  of  acidity  by 
taste  and  the  knowledge  that  can  be  gained  only  by 
observation  and  experience,  and  cannot  be  explained 
on  paper.  In  this  case  the  cream  is  gathered  only 
four  times  a  week  ;  then  two  days’  cream  is  brought 
at  once.  For  some  to  me  unknown  cause,  it  ripened 
faster  than  usual  the  night  I  had  the  cream  from  which 
the  “  show  ”  butter  was  made,  and  it  had  passed  the 
point  when,  in  my  opinion,  I  could  get  the  finest  flavor; 
thus  I  did  not  score  as  high  on  flavor  as  I  would  have 
done  had  I  been  able  to  churn  it  two  hours  earlier.  5. 
We  use  the  Davis  swing  churn  and  Skinner  power 
worker.  6.  Sixty-six  degrees  was  the  churning  tem¬ 
perature.  The  time  of  churning  varies  with  the 
amount  of  cream  in  the  churn  ;  60  minutes  for  125 
pounds  is  about  my  time.  7.  I  can  only  say  that  I  stop 
the  churn  when  the  cream  first  breaks,  wash  all  down 
and  put  in  about  a  pint  of  salt  to  100  pounds  of  butter, 
and  let  the  churn  run  until,  when  it  is  stopped,  the 
granular  butter  will  all  be  on  top  of  the  buttermilk. 
If  it  is  obstinate,  I  put  in  more  water  and  salt,  and 
shake  it  more.  8.  I  vary  the  amount  of  salt  according 
to  the  taste  of  the  trade.  Some  like  one-fourth,  some 
one-half,  some  three-fourths  and  some  as  high  as  1  % 
ounce  to  one  pound.  I  use  the  Genesee.  9.  The 
butter  exhibited  was  of  natural  color.  I  now  use  Wells, 
Richardson  Co.’s  color.  10.  For  the  regular  trade  I 


lasting  for  25  to  50  years;  possibly  much  longer,  if  in 
good  soil,  with  the  fertility  properly  maintained. 

Van  Buren  County,  Mich.  T.  t.  iaon. 

I  know  of  those  now  in  good  condition  about  an 
orchard  on  Grand  Isle,  Lake  Champlain,  which  were 
planted  as  windbreaks  not  less,  I  feel  sure,  than  40 
years  ago.  I  think  the  trees  are  less  than  two  feet 
apart.  My  own  hedges  were  planted  21  years  ago, 
and  are  now  about  20  feet  high.  The  young  trees 
were  set  about  14  inches  apart,  and  make  a  perfectly 
wind-tight  hedge,  the  branches  being  alive  and  vigor¬ 
ous  close  to  the  ground,  spreading  each  way  about 
five  feet.  This  hedge  has  never  been  pruned  or  thin¬ 
ned,  except  to  take  out  a  few  alternate  trees  to  make 
some  light  ladders.  I  do  not  think  it  would  injure  the 
hedge  as  a  windbreak  or  fence  to  remove  every  other 
tree  from  the  whole  of  it ;  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  do 
so,  as  no  ill  effects  due  to  crowding  are  yet  to  be  seen. 
The  soil  is  a  dry  sandy  ridge  on  which  it  has  not  been 
possible  to  get  sugar  maples  or  elms  to  grow  without 
liberal  mulching.  It  is  immaterial  whether  such  a 
hedge  is  set  in  fall  or  spring,  but  the  roots  should  be 
kept  wet  and  the  trees  planted  as  soon  after  lifting  as 
possible.  Trees  four  to  six  feet  high  are  the  best. 
Orleans  County,  Vt.  T.  H.  hoskins. 

I  have  arbor-vitae  hedges  which  have  stood  over  35 
years,  and  there  are  no  signs  that  they  will  not  stand 
twice  that  length  of  time.  They  were  planted  in 
different  hedges  of  different  sizes,  from  one  to  five 
feet  high.  When  planted  they  were  set  out  from  one 
foot  to  about  15  inches  apart.  The  smaller  plants  now 
look  just  as  well  as  those  that  were  larger  when 
planted.  We  plant  so  that  the  side  branches  of  one 
tree  barely  touch  those  of  another.  Arbor-vitaes  can 
be  planted  deeper  than  they  stood  in  the  nursery  as 
they  root  to  the  surface.  Arbor-vitae  hedges  should 
be  trimmed  only  in  late  spring  as  they  are  commenc¬ 
ing  new  growth.  They  do  not  do  this  as  early  as 
pines,  spruces,  &c.  Severe  autumn  pruning  injures 
and  soon  kills  all  kinds  of  conifers  in  our  climate.  We 
have  hedges  over  25  feet  in  height.  When  allowed  to 
grow  high,  they  should  be  grown  broad  at  the  base, 
narrowing  gradually  to  the  top.  Robert  dougdas. 

Waukegan,  Ill. 

Arbor-vitaes,  to  make  a  permanent  hedge,  should  not 
be  planted  nearer  than  three  feet  apart  with  plants 
not  more  than  18  inches  high,  and  should  be  kept 
trimmed  down  to  18  inches  till  the  bottom  is  well 
filled  in  and  the  plants  are  thick  together  ;  the  beauty 
of  a  hedge  is  in  its  base  and  the  height  should  not  be 
over  three  feet  except  as  a  screen.  Trees  set  two  feet 
apart  will  thicken  at  the  base  sooner  and  if  there  are 
no  trees  to  hinder  the  outward  spread  of  the  roots 
there  need  be  no  fears  that  they  will  not  last  a  lifetime. 
As  years  pass  on  such  hedges  need  an  annual  dressing 
of  well  rotted  manure.  The  ground  should  be  well 
prepared  as  for  the  best  garden.  The  plants  should 
be  set  with  the  least  exposure  of  the  roots  to  sun  and 
wind  just  as  the  sap  is  in  good  flow  in  spring,  and 
should  be  carefully  mulched  and  properly  tended. 
When  so  planted  and  given  proper  care  and  pruning, 
they  will  last  100  years.  To  insure  long  life  the  hedge 
should  be  conic  and  not  flat  on  the  top. 

Janesville,  Wis.  geo.  j.  keldogg. 

West  of  Lake  Michigan,  the  American  arbor-vitae  is 


salt  on  the  Skinner  power  worker,  then  work  across  not  very  satisfactory  as  a  hedge  plant.  In  our  interior 
the  printing  worker  once  by  hand,  then  tub  or  print  ciimate  it  becomes  dingy,  and  takes  on  its  adult  form 


and  contributes  much  towards  our  success,  as  the 
water,  after  it  has  been  drawn  inside  the  building, 
does  not  reach  above  55  degrees  in  the  summer.  Re¬ 
pairs,  fixtures  and  whole  outfit  cost  about  $2,100. 
We  use  a  six-horse  power  boiler  to  warm  the  building, 
cream  tempering  vats,  and  water  to  clean  up  with, 
and  a  one-horse  tread  power  to  churn  and  work  with, 
made  by  the  St.  Albans  (Vt.)  Foundry  Company.  An 
automatic  speed  regulator  controls  its  working,  so 
that  it  gives  the  least  possible  amount  of  trouble  to 
the  operator.  Aside  from  the  working  of  the  tread 
power,  the  single  horse  does  all  the  trucking  around 
the  creamery  and  to  the  depot. 

We  have  two  200-gallon  cream  tempering  vats  made 
by  the  Vermont  Farm  Machine  Company,  and  a  200- 
gallon  square  box  churn,  and  a  Mason  improved  power 
worker.  We  get  the  cream  from  about  450  cows.  It 
is  gathered,  or  rather  delivered,  by  the  farmers  three 
times  a  week ;  all  of  them  use  the  Cooley  creamer. 
We  are  now  making  about  6,000  pounds  of  butter  per 
month.  We  sell  most  of  it  to  the  consumers  in  tubs 
and  prints  ;  the  remainder  is  sold  by  a  commission 
firm  in  Boston.  That  wre  make  a  good  article  is  as¬ 
sured  by  the  success  it  has  met  with  in  finding  a  pro¬ 
fitable  market  and  at  all  the  exhibits  where  we  have 
entered  our  goods. 

Our  patrons  have  received  for  the  past  twelvemonth 
an  average  of  22  cents  per  pound  for  butter,  after  all 
expenses  have  been  paid.  Although  this  is  not  a  very 
high  price,  yet  the  patrons  are  well  satisfied,  as  it  is 
the  first  year  of  our  operations,  and  the  managers 
are  sure  they  have  learned  profitable  lessons  from  the 
past  year,  and  are  confident  that  this  creamery  asso-#!j 


with  the  Carver  print. 

The  premium  butter  was  salted  a  quarter  of  an 
ounce  to  the  pound  in  the  granular  form  and  set  away 
for  a  while.  After  about  five  hours,  it  was  worked 
over  once,  set  overnight,  then  worked  again  and 
packed.  This  was  very  nearly  the  same  method  I  used 
at  the  Conway,  Mass.,  creamery  when  I  made  the  but¬ 
ter  that  took  the  gold  medal  at  the  Bay  State  Fair, 
Boston,  1889,  the  cream  for  which  was  tempered  by 
me,  as  I  was  then  learning  my  trade  in  that  factory. 

11.  Our  main  production  is  in  prints,  but  we  have  a 
family  trade  for  which  we  pack  in  jars. 

Butter  Maker.  t.  m.  Johnson. 

WHAT  ABOUT  ARBOR  VITAE  HEDGES? 

1.  What  distance  apart  should  arbor-vitae  plants  be  set  to  make 
the  thriftiest  and  longest-lived  hedges?  2.  When  and  how  should 
they  be  set?  3.  With  proper  care,  how  long  will  such  a  hedge  last? 

1.  Plants  12  to  18  inches  high  should  be  planted  not 
over  18  inches  apart.  Close  planting  dwarfs  to  a  lim¬ 
ited  extent,  which  is  desirable  when  a  hedge  is  not  to 
attain  over  three  to  four  feet  in  height.  2.  The  last 
half  of  April  is  to  be  preferred,  although  any  time  in 
May  will  answer.  In  well  prepared  soil  the  plants 
should  be  set  at  the  same  depth  at  which  they  stood  in 
the  nursery.  Compact  the  soil  firmly  about  the  roots. 
3.  Fifteen  to  twenty  years  and  probably  longer. 

Painesville,  Ohio.  J-  HARRISON. 

1.  Plant  in  two  rows,  10  to  12  inches  apart;  the 
plants  1 K  foot  apart  in  the  rows;  those  in  the  one  row 
opposite  the  spaces  in  the  other.  2.  Plant  in  the 
spring;  before  growth  commences.  3.  Under  favor* 
able  conditions,  such  a  hedge  should  be  long-lived, 


of  leaf  earlier  than  at  the  East;  yet  in  sheltered 
places,  properly  pruned,  it  makes  a  handsome  hedge, 
but  not  equal  to  our  White  spruce  or  Platte  red  cedar. 
We  set  Arbor-vitses  three  feet  apart  in  the  row.  The 
best  time  to  set  is  when  the  buds  begin  to  start  in  the 
spring.  Hedges  planted  by  me  20  years  ago  are 
still  in  good  condition  except  in  color,  which  is  not  as 
good  as  when  the  trees  sported  their  primary  leaves. 

Iowa  Agricultural  College.  [i*rof.]  j.  l.  budd. 

Let  Them  Alone,  They’ll  Come  Home. 

E.  M.  F.,  Hartford,  Conn.— October  8  I  set  out  90 
white  narcissus  bulbs ;  to-day  I  find  that  they  are 
all  up  and  growing.  I  set  them  six  inches  deep,  and 
supposed  that  the  proper  time.  Ought  they  to  come 
up  this  fall?  Would  it  have  been  better  to  set 
them  later  so  that  they  would  not  come  up  this  fall  ? 
If  I  have  made  a  mistake,  I  will  dig  them  up  and  put 
some  more  in  their  place,  for  I  wish  to  have  them  as 
nice  as  they  can  be  made  to  grow  next  spring. 

Ans. — No,  leave  them  in  the  soil.  Such  bulbs  often 
sprout  at  this  season.  They  are  better  in  the  soil 
than  out. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

M.  M.,  Engelhard,  N.  C  —  We  cannot  determine  the 
name  of  the  grass  positively  from  the  sample  sent,  but 
we  believe  it  to  be  Barn-yard  Grass— Panic um  crus-gal li 

Celery  Manure.— J.  A.  M.,  Saco,  Me.— For  celery,  to 
be  applied  in  spring,  we  would  prefer  old  farm  manure, 
whether  from  horses,  cows  or  both.  Green  manure  is 
not  desirable.  Unleached  wood  ashes  and  fine  bone 
flour  (not  meal)  will  make  an  excellent  fertilizer— 
probably  as  effective  as  any  of  the  usual  brands. 
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Does  It  Pay  to  Mulch  Wheat? 

H.  S.,  Highlands,  N.  C. — It  is  very 
often  the  case  that  the  way  of  doing'  a 
thing  determines  its  usefulness  or  harm¬ 
fulness.  This  applies  to  the  case  of  C. 
1*.  H.,  page  653.  He  put  on  the  straw  too 
soon,  and  encouraged  a  tender  growth 
that  was  injured  by  the  freezing  after¬ 
wards.  It  is  not  the  freezing  that  hurts 
the  wheat,  hut  the  thawing  and  freezing 
following  each  other,  by  which  the  re¬ 
peated  lifting  of  the  soil  leaves  the  plants 
on  the  surface.  Had  he  spread  the  straw 
after  the  ground  was  frozen  it  would 
have  protected  the  wheat,  and  the  young 
plants  would  not  have  suffered.  Only 
a  hardy  growth  can  stand  the  freezing, 
and  if  the  young  plants  have  been  forced 
to  excessive  growth  by  a  premature  cov¬ 
ering  they  will  afterwards  be  damaged 
worse  than  if  they  had  been  left  uncov¬ 
ered.  This  principle  applies  to  all  kinds 
of  mulching,  as,  for  instance,  of  straw¬ 
berries.  The  covering  should  not  be  put 
on  until  the  ground  is  frozen  somewhat, 
and  then  it  should  be  sufficient  to  keep 
it  frozen.  The  same  is  the  case  in  regard 
to  mulching  for  a  protection  against  dry 
weather.  This  should  not  be  done  until 
the  ground  is  moist,  and  the  mulch  is  in¬ 
tended  to  keep  it  so  by  preventing  evap¬ 
oration.  So  with  the  protection  of  plants 
from  the  severe  winds  of  the  winter  by 
wrapping  them  with  straw.  It  is  not  the 
cold,  but  the  drying  effect  of  the  winds 
that  injures  the  plants,  and  it  is  not  ad¬ 
visable  to  make  use  of  the  protection  un¬ 
til  the  winter  has  actually  set  in.  Ex¬ 
perience  has  given  abundant  proof  that 
it  does  pay  to  mulch  wheat  with  straw, 
but  the  science  of  the  practice,  which 
is  the  simple  why  and  how  of  it,  must  be 
understood  and  made  the  rule  for  its  ap¬ 
plication. 

Hurrying  a  New  Peach. 


mine,  in  a  given  case,  to  which  sex  the 
variety  should  be  assigned.  A  still  far¬ 
ther  difficulty  may  be  illustrated  by 
a  little  personal  experience.  My  trial 
strawberry  plot  last  spring  included 
nearly  150  varieties,  and  the  first  blooms 
appeared  under  the  enfeebling  influence 
of  long-continued  cold,  wet  weather. 
Under  these  conditions,  in  making  the 
record  of  first  blooming  and  sexuality, 
very  many,  even  of  strongly  bisexual 
varieties,  were  found  to  be  nearly,  and 
in  many  cases,  wholly  without  anthers — 
a  condition  which  continued  until  the 
return  of  favorable  weather  renewed,  in 
some  degree,  the  vigor  of  the  plants. 

Defense  of  the  Butter  Accumulator. 


S.  M.,  Bluffton,  Mo. — Last  spring  I 
purchased  two  trees  of  the  Crosby  and 
as  many  of  the  Champion  peach.  They 
were  very  small  June  buds,  and  neither 
of  them  had  over  six  inches  of  top.  Now 
such  trees  with  the  best  of  treatment 
could  hardly  be  expected  to  bear  in  less 
than  three  years,  while  as  I  have  them,  I 
may  expect  a  nice  little  lot  of  each  next 
year.  When  they  have  to  come  from  a 
considerable  distance  T  always  choose  lit¬ 
tle  ones,  as  they  can  be  sent  by  mail;  thus 
escaping  the  express  robbers.  I  cut  the 
tops  of  these  trees  down  to  a  few  sound 
buds,  and  use  the  buds  taken  off  for  in¬ 
sertion  in  strong  two  or  tliree-year-old, 
thrifty  trees.  I  know  that  spring  bud¬ 
ding  is  not  in  vogue  much,  but  I  find  it 
a  very  convenient  method.  Just  now 
both  these  varieties  are  growing  on  trees 
of  bearing  size,  and  each  has  a  top  large 
enough  to  bear  half  a  peck  of  fruit  next 
season  if  it  be  a  peach  year.  The  Crosby 
is  said  to  bear  every  year. 

Objections  to  Naming  Strawberries  by  Sex. 

T.  T.  Lyon,  South  Havkn,  Mich  —In 
the  issue  of  October  22  reference  is  again 
made  to  the  propriety  of  bestowing  fem¬ 
inine  names  upon  pistillate  strawberries. 
That  this  would  be  exceedingly  conven¬ 
ient,  as  well  as  appropriate,  can  scarcely 
be  questioned  ;  but  with  such  practice, 
if  universally  applied  to  future  introduc¬ 
tions,  what  is  to  be  done  with  the  con¬ 
glomerate  past,  there  being  no  adequate 
authority  to  revise  and  change  the  names 
of  those  already  named  and  launched 
upon  the  public  ;  or  even  to  dictate  the 
naming  of  future  introductions  ?  There 
are,  moreover,  comparatively  few  abso¬ 
lute  pistillates.  Between  these  and  those 
distinctively  bisexual  there  exists  such  a 
gradual  variation  in  the  number  of  an¬ 
thers,  as  well  as  in  the  fertilizing  capacity 
of  the  pollen,  that  there  seems  to  be  room 
for  grave  doubt  as  to  the  ability  of  the 
average  originator  to  properly  deter- 


A.  Waiilin,  New  York.— From  a  quo¬ 
tation  in  Hoard’s  Dairyman  of  September 
28,  my  attention  has  been  called  to  an 
article  appearing  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  of 
October  15,  which  somehow  escaped  my 
notice  at  the  time,  containing  an  inter¬ 
view  between  the  paper’s  representative 
and  Mr.  Cottrell,  of  Ellerslie  Farm,  as  re¬ 
gards  my  butter  accumulator. 

Allow  me  to  say  that  if  at  any  time 
Mr.  Cottrell  found  that  the  accumulator, 
however  managed,  left  “  seven  per  cent 
of  fat  in  the  milk,”  it  certainly  was 
not  the  fault  of  the  machine.  Compara¬ 
tive  tests  at  the  Ellerslie  dairy  itself  have 
shown  that,  when  the  separator  and 
churn  produced  34  pounds  of  butter,  the 
accumulator  gave  36  pounds.  This  also 
agrees  perfectly  with  all  tests  made  else¬ 
where.  There  are  several  users  who 
have  been  running  my  invention 
every  day  for  the  last  nine  months,  with 
an  average  result  of  six  pounds  of  butter 
more  out  of  1,000  pounds  of  milk  than  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  best  kind  of  churn. 
Among  these  are  Mr.  John  Mayer,  of 
Mountain  Side  Farm,  Mahwah,  N.  J., 
and  Messrs.  Hovey,  Clark  &  Co.,  of 
Bainbridge,  N.  Y. ,  who  have  expressed 
the  greatest  satisfaction  with  the  results 
from  my  machine,  and  who  have  never 
experienced  the  least  trouble  with  it.  In 
fact,  as  regards  trouble  of  any  kind,  Mr. 
Cottrell  stands  quite  alone  so  far.  Be¬ 
sides,  on  February  20,  this  year,  while 
the  accumulator  was  run  by  Mr.  Cottrell’s 
own  dairyman,  Mr.  Kelly,  and  the  weigh¬ 
ing  and  testing  were  performed  by  his 
own  expert,  Mr.  Dorman,  the  result  was 
0.045  per  cent  of  fat  from  750  pounds  of 
milk  let  through.  I  challenge  any  ex¬ 
isting  churn  to  produce  a  better  result, 
or  even  one  nearly  as  good.  As  regards 
the  quality  of  its  product,  1  wall  only 
quote  what  Mr.  Kaufman,  Superintendent 
of  the  Down  Town  Club,  wrote  Mr.  Cot¬ 
trell  on  January  11,  this  year:  “  I  find 
the  butter  made  by  the  new  process  a  great 
deal  more  delicate  in  flavor  than  what 
we  have  been  receiving  heretofore,  and 
wish  to  have  that  kind  delivered  to  us  in 
future.” 

As  The  Rural’s  article  seems  to  have 
been  very  generally  observed  and  conse¬ 
quently  may  do  my  machine  very  grave 
injustice,  I  hope  the  editor  will  kindly 
find  room  in  his  columns  for  the  above 
statements,  which  I  am  prepared  at  any 
time  to  substantiate  by  producing  corre¬ 
spondence  and  other  evidence,  both  from 
Mr.  Cottrell  and  others,  too  bulky  to  be 
included  here. 

No  machine,  however  simple  and  per¬ 
fect  it  may  be,  can  give  good  results  if 
carlessly  handled  and  if  instructions  are 
disregarded.  It  is  easy  to  fail  with  any 
machine  if  its  success  is  not  earnestly 
wanted  or  its  manipulator  does  not  care 
to  ascertain  how  it  should  be  manipu¬ 
lated. 

[R.  N.-Y. — We  are  glad  to  print  the 
above.  We  hope  further  and  more  satis¬ 
factory  tests  will  be  made.] 

Appearance  of  a  Good  Potato. 

E.  C.  S.,  Springfield,  Mass.— On  page 
686  is  the  question  :  Would  it  be  desirable 
to  breed  potatoes  of  whiter  flesh  ?  Yes. 

I  have  raised  this  year  over  500  bushels, 
of  11  varieties.  I  sell  directly  to  families, 
and  the  potatoes  that  sell  the  best  and 
give  the  best  satisfaction  are  the  whitest 


kinds— Hampden  Beauty,  Beauty  of 
Hebron,  Polaris  and  Empire  State. 

Another  question  is  :  Isarusseted  skin 
evidence  of  good  quality  in  potatoes 
Yes.  I  have  never  seen  any  one  better 
able  to  judge  the  quality  of  a  potato  by 
its  looks  than  Irish  women.  I  have  often 
had  them  pick  up  a  russeted  potato  in 
my  wagon  and  say,  “  I  like  to  see  them 
look  freckled  like  that.  That  is  a  good 
potato.” 

A  third  inquiry  is  :  Are  a  shapely  form 
and  a  smooth  skin  evidences  of  quality  ? 
Yes.  For  the  last  three  years  I  have 
selected  my  seed  potatoes  in  the  fall  at 
digging  time,  saving  only  those  perfect 
in  shape  and  form,  with  a  smooth  skin 
surface  the  ideal  potato — and  my  pota¬ 
toes  have  improved  in  sha  pe  and  c  uality. 
While  potatoes  are  selling  here  on  the 
cars  at  75  cents  and  farmers  are  selling 
at  75  to  90  cents,  my  customers  are  cheer¬ 
fully  paying  me  SI  a  bushel. 


Select  Notes  of  the  Chrysanthemum  Show 
of  New  York. 

Ivory  is  one  of  the  very  best  white 
chrysanthemums.  The  flower  is  perfect 
as  to  form  and  the  plant  is  dwarf. 

Domination  is  also  white  and  of  per¬ 
fect  form.  This  is  prized  as  an  early 
forcing  variety. 

Rohallion  is  among  yellows  what 
Domination  is  among  whites,  one  of  the 
earliest  to  force.  It  is  a  charming  flower. 

Mais.  J.  N.  Girard  is  a  fine  pink,  the 
petals  wholly  covering  the  center.  It  is 
fairly  dwarf  as  to  habit. 

Mrs.  Wanama«er  islilce  Ivory,  but  the 
petals  part  from  the  center  somewhat. 

The  new  “  hybrid  ”  crysanthemum, 
World’s  Fair,  attracted  more  attention 
than  any  other  single  plant  on  exhibition. 
It  stood  alone  in  a  pot  a  foot  in  diameter 
raised  up  six  feet  or  more.  The  plants 
bore  leaves  resembling  a  solanum  a  foot 
long  and  deeply  lobed.  The  plant  had 
but  one  stem  two  feet  high,  which  bore 
a  single  flower  so  far  above  the  heads  of 
its  admirers  that  no  one  could  touch  it. 
This  wonderful  flower  was  of  an  orange 
color,  not  less  than  10  inches  in  diameter 
and  well  covered  with  broad,  curved 
petals. 

This  “World’s  Fair”  was  “not  offered 
in  competition.” 

Not  one  of  the  many  who  admired  it 
( Continued  on  next  page.) 

If  you  name  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  our  advertisers  you 
may  be  pretty  sure  of  prompt  replies  and  right 
treatment. 


IDEAL  FEED  MILL 

77^  and  Power  Combined 
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WILL  SAVE 

^^MHoFYOUR  CRAIN.' 

Remember  it  grinds  EAR  COPH  and  all  kinds  of 
.’rain  FASTER  AND  BETTER  than  any  other.  Our  line 
comprises  Everything  in  the  shape  of  GRINDING 
MILLS.  Address  for  catalogue. 

STOVER  MFG.  CO  «r  ^E  RELUmKT,1’  ILL. 


ENGINES,  „9, Us 

Threshing  Machines, 

Best  Machinery  at  Lowest  Prices 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  York,  Pa. 

’SCIENTIFIC 

~  RINDING 

Mill. 

BEST  MILL  on  Earth. 

Safety  Bottom 
and  Pin  Breaker 

- .  _  .  .  to  prevent  accidents. 

Re/ersible,  Self-Sharpening  Grindinq  Plates. 

SENT  ON  TRIAL  with  oil  other.. 

SAVES  25  to  30  per  cent,  grinding  Feed.  Fully 
guaranteed.  I-^Send  for  illustrated  Catalogue 

ou?ne#  SWEEP  MILLteZr 

THE  IOOS  MFG.  CO.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

THE  LAMBERT 

PLOW  COLTER. 

for  plowing  under  green  crops. 
Guaranteed  to  work  on  any 
land,  no  matter  how  encum¬ 
bered  with  weeds,  green  crop  or 
„  .  0  .  „„  other  litter.  Price  without 

I  at.  Sept.  27,  1892.  clamp,  $2.50;  with  clamp,  $8.00. 

LAMBERT  &  YOUNG,  Belfast,  Me. 


feed  — 

^J^^CRINDER. 

Greatly  Improved. 

SOLD  ON  TRIAL. 
12  to  25  Bushels 

per  hour 
of  Ear  Corn,  dry  or 
damp,  and  all  small 
grain,  fine  or  coarse. 

STAR  MFG.  CO., 
New  Lexington, Ohio, 


Poisoned 


Mrs.  Mary  E.  O’Fallon, 
a  nurse,  of  Piqua,  Ohio, 
was  poisoned  while  as¬ 
sisting  physicians  at  an 
autopsy  5  years  ago,  and 
soon  terrible  ulcers 
broke  out  on  her  head, 

_  arms,  tongue  and  throat. 

Mrs.  M.  E.  O’Fallon. She  weighed  but  78  lbs., 
and  saw  no  prospect  of 
help.  At  last  slie  began  to  take  HOOD’S 
SARSAPARILLA  and  at  once  improved; 
could  soon  get  out  of  bed  and  walk.  She  is  now 
perfectly  well,  weighs  128  pounds,  eats  well, 
and  does  the  work  for  a  large  family. 

HOOD’S  Pills  should  be  in  every  family 
medicine  chest.  Once  used,  always  preferred. 
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Buckeye  Wrought  Iron  Punched  Kail  Fence. 

Also  manufacturers  of  Iron  Creating,  Iron  Turbine  and 
Buckeye  Wind  Unginca,  Buckeye  Force  Pumps, 
Buckeye,  Globe  and  Champion  Lawn  Mowers.  Send 

for  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Prices  to 

MAST,  FOOS  &  CO.  SPRINCFIELD,  O. 

OUR  HAY  CARRIERS 

are  the  best  suited  for  all  kinds  of  buildings.  Use 
any  Fork  or  Slings.  Sell  direct. 

FOWLER  &  FARRINGTON. 

Taughannock  Falls,  N.  Y 

flWILLIBMS 

Grain  Threshers,  Horse  Powers  &  Engines 


_  For  full  particulars  address 

a.  ST.  JOHNSVIEEE  AGR’L  WORKS, 
St.  Johnavule,  Montgomery  Co,,  New  York. 


PATENTS 


Farm-Poultry 

i  practical  poultry  magazine; 

-jest  poultry  paper  published;  A, 
sent  on  trial,  six  mo’s,  25c.,  or  onejKJS^tiKsU 

£ear  40c.,  if  you  mention  this  paper.  Sample  tree. 
S,  Johnson  &  Co.,  22  Custom  House  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


CONDITION  POWDER 

Highly  concentrated.  Dose  small.  In  quantity  costs 
less  than  ono-tenth  cent  a  day  per  hen.  Prevents  and 
cures  all  diseases.  If  you  can’t  get  it,  we  send  by  mail 
post-paid.  One  pack.  25c.  Five  $1.  2  1-4  lb.  can  $1.20; 
6  cans  $5.  Express  paid.  Testimonials  free.  Send  stamps  or 
$  cash.  Farmers’  Poultry  Guide  (price  25c.)  free  with  $1.0* 
orders  or  more,  L  8.  JOHNSON  &  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 


TRADE-MARKS,  CAVEATS, 
OR  NO  FEE, 

Send  model  or  sketch  for  free  advice  as  to  patent¬ 
ability.  1  ull  information  In  my  50-page  book  FREE 
Address  8AML.  C.  FITZGERALD,  Atty..' 

1003  F  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 


FOR  SALE. 

“Acme”  Kerosene  Engine,  Four  H.  P„  made  by 
Rochester  Machine  Tool  Works;  in  good  order  One 
No.  3.  Apbletou  Mfg.  Co.  Prize  Pulley  Mill;  one  Cy¬ 
clone  Corn  and  Cob  Crusher,  same  make.  $275  for 
the  lot,  F.  O.  B„  Asheville,  N.  C. 

E.  D.  HEINEMANN,  Asheville,  N.  C 


E.  C.  PALMER.  G.  H.  RIVENBDRG  A.  W.  FROST. 
ESTABLISHED  1869. 

PALMER,  RIVENBURG  &  CO., 

Successors  to  C.  S.  PALMER, 

Wholesale  Commission  Merchants  for  the  sale  of 

FRUITS  AND  PRODUCE, 

Apples,  Potatoes,  Berries,  Poultry,  Butter,  Eggs  etc. 

166  Reade  Street,  New  York,  ’ 
References:  Chatham  National  Bank. 
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What  Others  Say. 

( Continued .) 

suspected  that  the  flower  was  made  of 
paper  and  that  it  was  skillfully  tied  upon 
a  solanum  stem.  It  was  the  device  of  our 
friend — of  everybody’s  friend,  indeed — 
the  only,  original,  genuine,  genial,  John 
Thorpe,  superintendent  of  the  Horticul¬ 
tural  Department  of  the  World’s  Fair. 
The  New  York  Herald  in  its  report  of  the 
show  called  it  in  all  seriousness  “Thorpe’s 

Hybrid  Chrysanthemum.” . 

The  sensation  of  the  season — at  least 
one  of  them — was  the  Golden  Wedding  of 
Peter  Henderson  &  Co.  This  is  a  Japa¬ 
nese  incurved  flower,  full  and  round  and 

at  least  eight  inches  in  diameter . 

Among  a  small  but  magnificent  display 
of  roses  was  the  grand  new  variety  Mad. 
Caroline  Testout.  This  is  much  like  La 
France,  but  is  freer  to  bloom  and  hold  s 
its  color  longer.  The  buds  are  very 
large  andbroad-petaled;  the  odor  that  of 

La  France . 

The  new  rose,  Mrs.  W.  C.  Whitney,  is 
remarkable  for  its  immense  buds  and 
petals.  The  odor  is  delicate,  the  color 

that  which  is  best  known  as  “rose.” . 

The  National  Capitol  was  thoroughly 
well  imitated  by  a  structure  covered  with 
white  immortelles  of  some  kind.  It  was 
15  feet  long  and  three  feet  high,  the 
cupola  being  nine  feet  high.  The 
lawn  in  front  was  made  of  Lycopodium 
denticulatum.  The  windows  of  the 
building  were  each  lighted  by  elec¬ 
tricity  . 

It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  American 
Belle  is  a  sport  of  American  Beauty.  The 
flowers  are  of  a  rose  color,  cup-shaped 
with  immense  petals.  The  odor  is  ex¬ 
quisite  . 

A  lady  remarked  that  Mad.  Cusin  was 
the  most  beautifully  colored  rose  she  ever 
saw.  The  specimens  were  indeed  fine. 
Cusin  is  a  fine  plant  for  out-door  bedding, 
blooming  freely  during  the  entire  sum¬ 
mer.  But  under  glass  it  is  rather  weak 

in  growth  and  mildews . 

The  specimens  of  Bride  were  perfec¬ 
tion  itself.  The  half  opened,  exquisitely 
shaped  buds  and  petals  were  enough  to 
set  one  wild  over  roses.  It  has  no  su¬ 
perior  in  its  class . 

Mad.  de  Watteville  buds  were  longer 
than  those  of  Cusin  and  of  a  lighter  shade 
of  pink  and  much  larger.  Niphetos  buds 
were  as  large  as  any,  and  larger  than  any 
other  pure  whites.  Mad.  Hoste  and  Perle 
were  perfection — Mermets  were  in¬ 
ferior . 

One  of  the  choicest  collections  of 
plants  was  exhibited  by  Siebrecht  & 
Wadley.  They  were  with  great  taste  ar¬ 
ranged  in  a  circle  20  feet  in  diameter  and 
consisted  of  noble  specimens  of  palms, 
araucarias,  crotons,  etc . 

Pointers. 

The  New  Jersey  Experiment  Station 
report  for  1891  shows  that  the  decline  in 
the  prices  of  complete  fertilizers  from 
1885  to  1891  was  not  accompanied  by  a 
corresponding  decline  in  the  absolute 
amounts  of  plant  food  delivered  to  con¬ 
sumers . 

Experiments  with  Potatoes. — E.  S. 
Richmanof  the  Utah  Station,  found  in  an 
experiment  in  which  whole  tubers, 
halves,  quarters,  and  one-eye  and  two- 
eye  cuttings  were  planted,  that  the  yield 
increased  with  the  amount  of  seed  used, 
but  it  is  doubtful  whether  pieces  larger 
than  quarters  “  will  yield  enough  more 
to  pay  for  the  extra  amount  of  seed  re¬ 
quired.”  Pieces  cut  from  the  stem  end 
of  potatoes  gave  larger  yields  than  those 
cut  from  the  seed  end.  Experiments 
with  large  and  small  potatoes  for  seed 
during  two  years  have  given  inconclusive 
results.  Flat  culture  of  potatoes  gave 
better  results  than  ridge  culture.  The 
yields  of  14  of  the  newer  varieties  are 
given.  The  most  promising  varieties 
were  the  R.  N.-Y.  No.  2,  Hoffman  and 

Governor  Rusk . 

Some  years  ago  The  R.  N.-Y.,  as  older 
readers  are  well  aware,  planted  side  by 


side  most  of  the  so-called  kinds  of  oats 
offered  in  the  market.  Many,  though 
sold  under  different  names,  with  differ¬ 
ent  stories  as  to  their  origin,  and  at  dif¬ 
ferent  prices  were  found  to  be  just  the 
same,  or  so  nearly  the  same  that  no  one 
could  tell  one  from  the  other.  Many  of 
the  stations,  since  that  time,  have  been 
raising  different  kinds  of  oats  to  which 
they  append  full  accounts  of  time  of 
ripening,  height,  yield  and  all  that.  But 
they  fail  to  make  comparisons  which 
would  enable  the  farmer  to  know  that 
many  of  the  varieties  under  observation 
are  the  same. 

The  Maryland  Station  oat  trials  are 
helpful  in  the  way  we  have  indicated. 
The  following  kinds  as  grown  on  the 
station  grounds  “appear  to  be  the  same:” 
Badger  Queen,  Barley,  Clydesdale,  Prize 
Cluster,  Race  Horse,  Welcome,  White 
Belgian,  and  White  Canadian. 

Excepting  only  the  Prize  Cluster  which 
we  have  never  tried,  all  the  above  kinds 
were  pronounced  identical  by  The  R.  N.- 
Y.  years  ago.  And  to  them  may  be  added 
White  Australian,  Improved  Challenger 
and  Dakota  Chieftain, . 

Maryland  vs.  Vermont  Potatoes  for 
Seed. — This  is  a  continuation  of  an  ex¬ 
periment  made  in  1889  and  1890,  as  re¬ 
corded  in  the  annual  reports  of  the  sta¬ 
tion  for  those  years.  The  results  for 
seven  varieties  grown  in  1891  show  an 
average  yield  of  88  bushels  per  acre  for 
the  Maryland  seed  and  152  bushels  for 
the  Vermont  seed . 

Mixed  minerals  and  a  complete  fertil¬ 
izer  were  compared  by  the  New  Jersey 
Experiment  Station  with  farm  manure, 
alone  and  with  chemical  fertilizers,  and 
with  no  manure  on  turnips.  Drought  re¬ 
duced  the  crop.  All  the  fertilizers  used 
increased  the  yield,  but  the  complete  fer¬ 
tilizer  was  somewhat  more  effective  than 
barnyard  manure.  Kainit  was  the  most 
effective  form  of  potash.  Financially 
the  mixed  minerals  and  the  complete  fer¬ 
tilizer  were  decidedly  and  almost  equally 
profitable.  There  was  no  profit  from 
barnyard  manure . 


Following  is  a  table  showing  relative 
yields  per  acre  : 


f — Gain. — \ 

Turnips. 

Tops. 

T. 

T. 

Unfertilized . Tons. 

0.1 

2.7 

Minerals  alone . 

9.5 

3.3 

3.4 

0.6 

Minerals  and  nitrogen . 

10.2 

2.8 

4.1 

0.1 

Barnyard  manure . 

9.9 

2.1 

3.8 

-0.0 

Barnyard  and  mixed  chem- 

leal  manures . 

9.9 

2.3 

2.8 

-0.4 

Winter  Budding  :  Japan  seedling  pear 
stocks  were  placed  on  April  8  in  a  hot¬ 
bed  having  six  inches  of  sand  over  the 
heating  material.  Both  the  heat  of  the 
sun  and  the  manure  beneath  caused  the 
sap  to  start  in  the  stocks,  and  in  eight 
days  they  were  ready  to  bud  by  the  or¬ 
dinary  method.  They  were  taken  to  a 
warm  room,  budded  with  Mikado  pear 
buds,  and  then  placed  back  in  the  sand 
to  take.  In  about  eight  days  more  they 
had  all  taken  nicely  and  were  tranferred 
to  damp  sawdust  to  await  planting  in 
the  nursery  and  to  prevent  them  from 
growing.  A  few  days  later  they  were  set 
in  the  nursery.  During  the  summer  they 
had  good  culture  and  made  an  average 
growth  of  two  feet.  They  were  all  vigor¬ 
ous  and  large  enough  to  be  transplanted 
to  the  orchard  by  fall.  This  method  is 
practicable  on  a  large  scale,  and  it  may 
be  that  a  large  and  more  convenient 
incubator  can  be  devised  to  start  the  sap 
enough  so  the  bark  will  run  and  in  which 
to  place  stocks  when  budded  to  make 
them  take . 

Plowing  Different  Depths. — An  ac¬ 
count  is  given  by  the  Utah  Station  of  an 
experiment  in  which  plots  used  for  cab¬ 
bages,  peas,  carrots,  sweet  corn  and 
potatoes  were  plowed  to  a  depth  of  three, 
six  or  nine  inches.  In  the  case  of  peas 
the  shallowest  plowing  gave  the  best 
resn  ts,  in  the  other  cases  the  deepest 
plowing . 

Rose  Bug. — John  B.  Smith,  Entomol¬ 
ogist  of  the  New  Jersey  Experiment 
Station,  following  up  The  R.  N.-Y.’s  dis¬ 
covery,  says  that  different  experiments 
prove  that  water  at  135  deg'rees  will  kil 
rose  bugs  instantly.  He  has  tried  ar- 


senites,  copper  mixtures,  pyrethrum, 
kerosene,  lime,  tobacco,  acetic  acid, 
quassia,  digitalis,  corrosive  sublimate, 
muriate  of  ammonia,  alum,  kainit  and 
cyanide  of  potassium,  and  they  were 
practically  useless  on  this  obstinate  in¬ 
sect.  Has  Mr.  Smith  found,  as  has  The 
R.  N.-Y.,  that  water  at  135  degrees  will 
harm  the  leaves  of  the  grape  vine  ?.  ... 

Editor  A.  W.  Cheever  of  the  N.  E. 
Farmer,  says  that  if  he  had  room  for  but 
one  vine  the  Green  Mountain  would  be 
the  one  he  would  plant . . 

Spring  vs.  Fall  Setting  of  Trees. — 
This  is  a  question  that  is  not  definitely 
settled.  In  the  fall  of  1890  a  selection 
consisting  of  forest  and  shade  trees, 
apple,  plum  and  pear,  were  planted  on 
the  grounds  of  the  Utah  Agricultural 
College  with  a  view  to  determining  which 
is  the  better  time  for  planting.  Without 
exception  the  trees  planted  in  the  fall 
did  better  than  those  planted  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  spring.  The  increased  growth 
was  more  noticeable  the  first  year,  but 
was  noticeable  to  some  extent  the  second 
year.  The  mildness  of  the  winter  may 
have  had  something  to  do  with  the  re¬ 
sult,  however.  With  poplars  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  growth  was  at  least  six  inches  in 
favor  of  the  fall-set  trees.  With  the  fruit 
trees  the  difference  was  not  more  than 
three  inches  on  an  average . 

It  would  seem  from  the  testimony  of 
such  grape  experts  as  Jaeger,  T.  T. 
Lyon,  George  W.  Campbell,  E.  Williams 
and  others,  that  Munson’s  red  grape 
“  Brilliant”  is  likely  to  take  a  first  rank 
as  an  early  market  and  table  variety.  In 
quality  it  is  regarded  as  sweet  and  pure. 
The  bunches  are  beautiful  and  keep  and 
ship  well . 

The  Campbell  is  another  of  Munson’s 
hybrids.  It  is  white.  The  bunch  is  long, 
the  berry  round,  medium  sized,  sweet, 
sprightly,  no  pulp,  pure  and  better  even 
than  Delaware.  The  quality  by  some  is 
considered  equal  to  the  foreign  Chas- 
selas,  which  it  resembles . 

The  Rommel  (Munson)  resembles 
Campbell,  but  is  not  quite  so  good  in 
quality . 

Some  20  years  ago  Chas.  A.  Green 
adopted  for  marking  the  names  of  bear¬ 
ing  fruit  trees,  labels  made  of  strips  of 
sheet  zinc,  half  an  inch  wide  and  several 
inches  long,  a  kind  of  label  well-known 
to  all  horticulturists.  The  name  was 
written  with  a  common  lead  pencil  on 
one  end,  and  the  other  end  was  coiled 
around  a  side  limb  of  the  tree,  one- 
fourth  or  one-half  an  inch  in  diameter. 
If  coiled  around  once  or  twice  it  would 
remain  there  a  lifetime,  the  zinc  slowly 
uncoiling  as  the  branch  grew,  and  of 
course  not  bruising  or  cutting  into  the 
tree,  which  would  be  impossible.  No 
other  kind  of  labels  could  be  so  easily 
and  quickly  attached  to  the  tree,  and 
none  could  remain  so  securely.  Such 
labels  have  remained  unchanged  on  Mr. 
Green’s  trees  over  20  years,  the  writing 
on  the  zinc  being  quite  distinct  when 
fully  exposed  to  the  weather  for  a  much 
longer  period . . . 

Many  have  objected  to  coiling  these 
strips  about  the  branches,  because 
in  the  course  of  time  they  are  liable  to 
choke  or  girdle  them.  Mr.  Green  con¬ 
curs  with  the  veteran  J.  J.  Thomas  that 
if  coiled  but  once  about  the  branch,  the 
zinc  will  spread  out  as  the  branch  grows. 
This  has  been  The  R.  N.-Y.'s  experience. 
The  difficulty  we  meet  with  is  that  ii 
some  cases  a  powdery  substance  accum  - 
lates  (oxide  of  zinc,  we  presume)  wh  ch 
in  a  year  or  so  corrodes  and  obliter  .tes 
the  pencil  marks . 

Mr.  J.  H.  Hale  tells  the  interesting 
Canadian  Horticulturist  that  the  Crosby 
peach  is  an  abundant  bearer,  and  most  of 
the  trees  he  has  seen  fruiting  for  some 
years  past  have  been  overloaded.  The 
fruit  runs  of  a  good  even  size,  averaging 
2  to  inches  in  diameter.  It  is  the 
most  attractive  yellow  peach  he  has 
seen,  with  small  pit,  and  of  excellent 
quality  ;  still,  it  is  not  so  large  as  the 


Crawford,  and  he  does  not  think  that  it 
would  sell  so  well  in  the  market  as  that 
variety  when  abundant.  But,  in  his 
opinion,  the  Crosby,  on  account  of  the 
hardiness  of  its  fruit  buds,  will  produce 
full  crops  many  years  when  there  are 
no  Crawfords  or  other  peaches  of  that 
class. 

This,  it  will  be  remembered,  has  been 
called  both  Hale’s  Hardy  and  Excelsior. 
Crosby  is  the  right  name . 

“Miasmatic  slush  ”  is  the  way  the  In¬ 
dustrialist  characterizes  the  contents  of 
most  barnyards . 

The  Industrial  World,  alluding  to  the 
increasing  use  of  glass  for  all  sorts  of 
structures,  says  that  for  some  time  past 
transparent  glass  bricks  have  been  let 
into  the  walls  to  afford  light  at  places 
where  a  window  would  interfere  with 
the  architectural  plan.  But  now  it  is 
proposed  to  cast  glass,  not  necessarily 
transparent,  into  large  blocks  for  build¬ 
ing.  This  material  is  practically  inde¬ 
structible,  perfectly  non-absorbent,  and, 
therefore,  damp-proof  in  a  manner  which 
few  bricks  are,  and  in  this  way  coarse 
glass  of  this  kind  could  be  made  nearly 
as  cheap  as  concrete  stone  or  baked  clay.. 

The  Editor  of  the  Orange  County 
Farmer,  W.  T.  Doty,  says  that  with  him 
the  Early  New  Zealand  potatoes  have 
changed  from  a  red  to  a  white  color. 

Is  it  not  a  fact  that  any  white  potato 
raised  in  Bermuda  soil  changes  its  color 

to  a  pink  or  red  ? . 

#  *  * 

A  Hundred  Thrifty  Farmers  are 
wanted  to  work  for  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


In  writing  to  advertisers  please  always  mention 
The  Rural  Nkw-Yorker. 


150.11  GRAPE  VINES 

100  Vurletleft.  Also  Small  Fruit**,  Trees,  Ae.  Best 
rooted  stock.  Genuine,  cheap.  2  sample  Tines  mailed  for  1  Oo. 
Descriptive  prioe  list  free.  LEWIS  KOKSOH,  Kredo«U,N.T. 


THE  PALOUSE  APPLE 

originated  in  the  famons  Palouse  country,  Is  a  bean- 
tltul  winter  apple  of  unsurpassed  quality  and  Iron¬ 
clad  hardiness.  Small  trees  sent  postpaid,  one  for 
75c.;  5  for  $2.  Larger  trees  by  express,  $30  per  100. 
Address  orders  to  Geo.  Kuedy,  Box  207,  Colfax,  Wash. 


|Mercer,our|A  cherryj; 

jjNew  Cherry!  ,orProfitiE 

4  >  An  average  profit  of  $50  per  tree  for  4  * 
i » ten  consecutive  years. — All  new  and  <  ► 
4  *  standard  varieties  of  Small  Fruits. —  4  * 
i »  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees  by  hun-  <  ► 
4  £  dreds  of  thousands. — Special  prices  on  4  * 

Idaho  and  Wilder  Pears ^ 
and  Kansas  Raspberry.  j; 

4  ►  Stock  by  mail  postpaid.  No  extra  4  * 
<  *  charge  for  packing  large  trees.  <  ► 
4  *  Catalogue  free.  J  J 

o  JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO.,  o 

*  *  Yill age  Nurseries,  Hightstown ,  N.  J.  J  > 

♦♦♦♦»»♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


Dnonhno  1  For  the  past  2  vears  I  have  grown 

reacnes  i  th t  earliest 

Peaches !  PEACHES 


Peaches ! 
Peaches ! 
Peaches ! 


in  the  United  States, 

on  the  muck  lands  of  FLORIDA 
and  they  brought  as  high  as  $8  per 
box.  For  Information  on  Frntt 
Growing,  Sugar,  Rice,  Tobacco  and 
muck  lands,  Inquire  or  address 

Jl  IklUIC  S-Jl  KulliU  Itulldlnt, 
.  I.  LLIVIO,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


A  New  Era  in  Grape-Growing 

certainly  is  inaugurated  by  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  the  America,  Bril¬ 
liant  Rommel,  Hermann  Jaeger, 
and  some  others  of  my  Hybrid 
Grapes. 

For  Descriptive  List,  address 

T.  V.  MUNSON,  Denison,  Tex. 


AGENTS  WANTED. 

Geneva  Nursery,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


Salary  and  expenses 
paid.  Address 
W.  &  T.  SMITH  CO., 
Established  1840. 
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The  latest  is  the  Drexel  Hotel  Trust,  of  Chicago, 
with  a  capital  of  $3,000,000.  Already  it  has  secured 
the  lease  of  various  apartment  and  other  buildings  for 
occupancy  by  the  World’s  Fair  visitors,  and  contracts 
have  been  signed  for  accommodations  representing 
2,500  rooms.  Judging  from  the  loud  complaints  of 
those  who  attended  the  recent  Democratic  Convention 
in  the  Windy  City,  its  hotels,  lodging  houses  and  res¬ 
taurants  ha^e  learned  full  well  how  to  “  take  in  ”  the 
stranger  ;  so  that  the  creation  of  a  trust  to  still  more 
closely  fleece  visitors  seems  almost  superfluous. 

*  * 

It  appears  that  the  unjailed  bird,  J.  M.  Bain,  is  back 
of  the  new  swindling  dodge  of  selling  “  black  pepsin  ” 
for  increasing  the  amount  of  butter  to  be  churned 
from  a  given  amount  of  cream.  An  extract  from  this 
scamp’s  letter  was  given  last  week  (see  page  741.)  It 
is  a  fraud  and  a  humbug,  a  scheme  well  worthy  of  one 
who  has  robbed  thousands  of  women  by  his  fraudulent 
schemes,  in  the  guise  of  plating  machines,  incubators, 
pure-bred  chickens,  eggs,  valuable  new  seeds,  and 
other  delusive  temptations.  The  fraud  has  letters 
sent  to  an  alleged  “  Chemical  Co.”  in  New  York  to 
avoid  detection  and  make  his  absurd  offer  more  plau¬ 
sible.  To  their  disgrace  be  it  said  that  several  agri¬ 
cultural  papers  have  printed  this  stuff. 

*  * 

On  another  page  is  an  account  of  English  farmers 
who  are  turning  butchers — slaughtering  lambs  and 
selling  to  private  customers.  The  Scotch  farmers  are 
beginning  to  do  the  same  with  their  beef  cattle.  We 
read  of  one  man  who  began  with  three  small  steers, 
for  which  he  was  offered  only  $125.  He  drove  them 
home  and  fed  them  for  three  weeks,  and  then  slaugh¬ 
tered  and  sold  to  private  customers.  Here  are  the 
prices  charged  in  Scotland  : 

Farmer’s  Price.  Butcher’s  Price. 

Bolling  piece,  per  pound .  JO. 12  $0.16 

Stewing  “  “  .  0.14  0.16 

Roasts,  per  pound .  0.16  0.18 

Steaks,  “  .  0.18  0  22 

Sold  in  this  way,  he  received  $215  for  the  steers.  Lots 
of  farmers  are  so  situated  that  they  can  kill  and  dress 
lambs,  calves  and  pigs  and  sell  them  to  private  cus¬ 
tomers  just  as  they  now  sell  eggs  and  chickens.  A 
friend  in  Connecticut  has  developed  quite  a  profitable 
business  in  selling  lambs  in  this  way.  He  will  tell  us 
all  about  it  before  long,  and  we  think  his  account  will 
set  others  to  planning  for  a  share  of  the  butcher’s 
profit.  *  * 

A  few  days  since,  when  there  were  indications  that 
the  long  drought  was  to  be  broken  by  rain,  a  person 
was  heard  to  remark  :  “  I’m  afraid  it’s  going  to  rain 
to-day.”  Afraid  that  the  rain  for  which  hundreds  of 
thousands  had  been  praying  and  longing  for  weeks, 
would  come  !  Afraid  that  the  rain  would  come  to 
relieve  the  suffering  vegetation,  the  choking  cattle ; 
to  fill  the  depleted  cisterns  and  reservoirs,  the  ex¬ 
hausted  wells,  and  make  the  vanished  brooks  and  rills 
ripple  with  gladness  through  the  parched  land  !  And 
all  because  it  might  interfere  with  plans  for  some  per¬ 
sonal  gratification  !  There  is  too  much  of  this  selfish 
spirit  abroad  in  the  land.  We  are  all  inclined  to  think 
too  much  of  self,  and  too  little  of  our  neighbor ;  to 
have  too  little  of  that  spirit  that  desires  the  greatest 
good  for  the  greatest  number.  Not  only  will  the 
world  be  better,  and  a  more  desirable  place  to  live  in 
when  a  change  comes,  but  we  ourselves  will  be  hap¬ 
pier  and  enjoy  life  better  the  more  we  contribute  to 
this  end.  But  the  time  of  the  coming  of  the  Millennium 
is  uncertain.  *  * 

“  Have  a  basket  of  Concords  ?  Thirty  cents  ;  ”  and 
the  dealer  produced  a  10  pound  basket  of  that  variety, 
branded  with  the  name  of  some  Chautauqua  grape 
growers’  association.  “  But  your  sign  says :  ‘  Concords 
25  cents  per  basket.’  ”  “  Yes,  but  those  wouldn’t  suit 

you.”  So  the  writer  took  the  30-cent  basket,  glad  to 
get  some  the  dealer  could  recommend  as  all  right. 
You  see,  he  had  confidence  born  of  previous  transac¬ 
tions  with  him,  and  the  result  of  this  purchase 
strengthened  this  confidence.  The  grapes  were  fresh 
and  sound ;  the  clusters  large,  uniform  in  size  from 
top  to  bottom,  and  well  packed.  The  fruit  was  whole¬ 
some  and  really  cheaper  than  the  other  at  a  lower 
price.  Yet  most  dealers  must  keep  the  inferior  to  meet 
the  demands  of  purchasers  who  look  more  at  the  price 
than  at  the  quality.  Competition  is  fierce  and  must  be 


met.  We  hear  much  about  educating  growers  to  do 
better  work  in  packing  and  grading  their  products, 
but  little  about  educating  purchasers  as  to  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  values.  So  long  as  there  is  a  demand  for  cheap 
goods  without  regard  to  quality,  so  long  are  they 
likely  to  be  furnished,  but  it  is  a  satisfaction  to  those 
willing  to  pay  a  fair  price  for  good  goods,  to  know 
that  there  are  dealers  ready  to  meet  their  demand. 

«  * 

Down  in  New  Orleans  a  strike  is  in  progress  which 
illustrates  the  power  of  organized  labor  as  it  has 
never  been  illustrated  in  this  country  before.  The 
root  of  the  trouble  is  a  difference  of  opinion  between 
employers  and  organized  employees  as  to  the  rights  of 
the  various  unions  to  insist  that  nobody  except  those 
belonging  to  them  should  have  a  chance  to  earn  a 
livelihood  in  their  several  vocations.  The  “union” 
men  not  only  refuse  to  work  themselves  but  to  allow 
anybody  else  to  take  their  places,  and  are  prepared  to 
resort  to  any  extreme  of  violence  to  prevent  any  one 
from  doing  so.  All  business  is  absolutely  at  a  stand¬ 
still,  and  the  city  is  exposed  to  all  manner  of  noctur¬ 
nal  depredations,  as  it  is  left  in  darkness  at  night, 
owing  to  the  refusal  of  the  men  at  the  gas  works  to 
allow  them  to  be  operated.  The  men  at  the  water¬ 
works,  too,  struck,  but  a  threat  to  put  the  city  under 
martial  law  has  induced  the  leaders  to  permit 
them  to  resume  their  labors.  A  number  of  bankrupt¬ 
cies  have  already  occurred,  owing  to  the  trouble,  and 
more  are  threatened.  Numerous  assaults  on  “scabs” 
have  been  made,  a  few  of  them  fatal,  but  no  serious 
injury  to  property  has  been  done.  In  a  city  with  a 
population  of  over  300,000,  the  action  of  less  than  15,- 
000  organized  workingmen  has  thus  paralyzed  all 
business  and  industrial  occupations,  exposed  the  in¬ 
habitants  to  many  severe  hardships,  dangers  and 
alarms,  and  inflicted  losses  which  have  already  di¬ 
rectly,  indirectly  and  consequentially  reached  mil¬ 
lions.  It  is  said  the  greatest  excesses  of  the  lleign  of 
Terror  in  Paris  were  due  to  not  more  than  0,000  or¬ 
ganized  desperadoes  who  terrorized  over  1,000,000  of 
their  fellow  citizens — here  is  a  modified  instance  of 
such  a  condition  of  affairs. 

*  * 

An  official  report  to  the  French  Chamber  of  Depu¬ 
ties  shows  that  since  the  Franco-Prussian  war  in  1870, 
France  has  spent  $3,800,000,000  in  increasing  and 
maintaining  her  army,  in  a  time  of  peace!  This  in¬ 
volves  the  permanent  maintenance  of  500,000  men  and 
140,000  horses  in  a  state  of  absolute  productive  use¬ 
lessness.  Were  the  country  able  to  dispense  with  the 
costly  instrument  of  destruction,  and  devastation  she 
could  not  only  save  an  average  of  $150,000,000  a  year 
expended  on  it,  but  her  wealth  would  be  annually  in¬ 
creased  by  the  industry  of  all  those  idle  men  and 
horses  to  the  extent  of  probably  $400,000,000,  as  all  are 
in  the  prime  of  health  and  vigor — the  pick  of  the  land. 
The  same  woeful  waste  prevails  all  over  Europe.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  various  nations  there  spend  $1,000, - 
000,000  a  year  in  keeping  ready  to  fight  each  other, 
and  their  armaments  are  constantly  increasing.  Thus 
in  1880  the  number  of  men  trained  for  war  was  12,000,- 
000;  while  in  1890,  it  had  grown  to  18,000,000.  In  1892, 
the  increase  is  found  insufficient  and  in  spite  of  the 
industrial  depression  in  France,  Austria  and  Germany, 
the  threatened  bankruptcy  of  Italy  and  the  plague  and 
famine  in  Russia,  all  are  still  further  increasing  their 
armaments  and  expenditures.  The  greatest  danger 
to  Europe  at  present  is  that  some  of  the  governments 
may  soon  consider  it  less  ruinous  to  trust  to  the  for¬ 
tunes  of  war  than  longer  to  endure  the  burthen  that 
has  become  an  intolerable  incubus  on  their  industrial 
development.  An  occasional  glance  at  the  evils  of 
militarism  across  the  Atlantic,  will  make  us  all  the 
more  grateful  for  our  freedom  from  it  at  home.  But, 
again,  just  fancy  even  half  of  those  millions  of  robust, 
energetic,  trained  men  engaged  in  agricultural  indus¬ 
tries — what  European  market  would  then  exist  for  our 
surplus  agricultural  products  ? 

«  « 

The  Presidential  election  has  resulted  in  a  victory 
for  Mr.  Cleveland  that  is  simply  overwhelming.  In 
addition  to  the  South  and  all  the  doubtful  States,  such 
Republican  rock-ribbed  States  as  Illinois,  Wisconsin, 
Kansas,  Nebraska  and  Colorado  have  voted  against  the 
Republicans.  The  Democrats  will  probably  obtain 
control  of  the  United  States  Senate,  which  will  enable 
them  to  carry  out  such  legislation  as  they  may  see  fit. 
It  is  a  good  thing  the  victory  is  complete  rather  than 
close.  It  makes  the  dominant  party  alone  responsible 
for  its  actions  and  gives  no  chance  for  contests  or 
political  trading.  We  have  now  simply  to  go  ahead 
with  our  business  and  watch  the  events  of  the  next 
four  years !  What  does  the  election  mean  ?  Both 
Republicans  and  Democrats  agree  that  a  majority  of 
the  people  of  this  country  desire  to  try  the  experiment 
of  what  is  called  tariff  reform.  The  present  tariff  bill 
has  evidently  failed  to  satisfy  the  masses  of  the  people. 
Even  those  who  defend  it  most  earnestly,  must  admit 


that,  rightly  or  wrongly,  a  majority  of  the  people  want 
something  else.  While  other  things  contributed  to 
Republican  defeat,  the  chief  reason  for  it  is  the  fact 
that  the  Republicans  failed  to  convince  the  people 
that  their  best  interests  lay  in  a  continuance  of  the 
McKinley  tariff.  That  being  the  case,  all  sincere 
Republicans  should  be  satisfied  because,  if  they  were 
right,  the  results  of  Democratic  tariff  changes  will  be 
sure  to  prove  injurious  to  the  prosperity  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  will  hence  demonstrate  the  superior  wisdom 
of  their  own  policy.  The  Democrats  now  have  a  full 
and  fair  chance  to  prove  that  the  McKinley  bill  has 
truly  enacted  a  “  robber  tariff.”  There  is  nothing  left 
for  the  average  citizen  to  do  but  to  go  on  with  his  busi¬ 
ness  and  watch  the  course  of  public  events.  One  thing 
is  certain  and  this  election  proves  it — when  the  people 
of  this  country  get  an  idea  into  their  heads  that  a 
change  in  public  affairs  is  needed,  they  are  simply 
going  to  have  it.  The  people  rule  in  this  land  and 
they  may  be  trusted  to  do  what  is  right  in  the  end. 
Just  now  they  disapprove  of  the  policies  of  the  Repub¬ 
lican  party.  If  the  Democrats  do  not  satisfy  the 
people,  they  in  turn  will  be  swept  out  of  power. 
America  is  safe  so  long  as  the  American  people  rule  it. 
*  * 

BREVITIES. 

When  the  people  take  a  notion  In  their  head 
That  they  want  to  try  a  new  experiment. 

Then  the  politicians  better  go  to  bed. 

And  wait  until  the  tidal  wave  is  spent. 

In  the  end,  the  people  always  seek  the  right, 

Though  at  first  perhaps  they  travel  pretty  fast; 

When  they  rise  up  in  the  greatness  of  their  might, 

You  will  find  them  on  the  upper  side  at  last. 

Be  content  and  let  the  honest  people  rule, 

You  can  hardly  ever  fool  them  more  than  once. 

In  old  master  Tough  Experience’s  school 
They  will  never  make  a  record  as  a  dunce. 

Ckows  catch  mice. 

What  better  rat  trap  than  a  good  cat? 

Is  a  hen  ever  really  deceived  by  a  nest  egg  ? 

Don’t  let  the  pastures  and  meadows  become  moss-backed! 

Do  you  belojg  to  the  society  for  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to  farm 
era'  wives? 

A  breeding  duck  needs  water.  Without  it  she  will  not  take  exer 
else  enough. 

Sheep  raisers  should  be  prepared  to  meet  a  reduction  in  the  tariff 
on  wool  early  during  the  next  Administration,  and  probably  its  total 
repeal  ultimately. 

The  Irish  certainly  ought  to  be  the  best  judges  of  the  potato  that 
was  named  after  them.  According  to  our  friend  on  page  758  they  want 
‘freckled  potatoes.” 

That  was  a  lucky  smash-up  of  Mr.  Wells’s  hand-car.  In  results  it 
smashed  up  a  notion  of  the  chemists  and  let  in  a  whole  flood  of  light 
on  a  very  Important  matter. 

Strange  how  ideas  of  value  change.  At  one  time,  slaves  affected 
with  tape-worms  brought  an  extra  price  because  it  was  believed  that 
such  persons  were  stronger  and  would  live  longer. 

Who  has  heard  of  Texas  fever  the  past  year?  Is  it  the  restrictions 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  that  has  caused  its  disappearance 
as  completely  as  that  of  pleuro-pneumonia  contagiosa  1 

The  man  who  keeps  one  150-pound  cow  to  the  acre  does  well,  but  he 
does  no  better  than  his  neighbor  who  keeps  one  300-pound  cow  on 
every  two  acres.  The  neighbor  is  better  off  because  he  has  feed 
to  sell. 

Herodotus  states  that  the  workmen  on  the  Pyramids  consumed 
onions  to  the  value  of  nine  tons  of  gold.  Oil  of  onion  is  recommended 
for  baldness  and  raw  onion  and  bread  have  cured  many  a  case  of 
dropsy. 

A  good  example  of  the  rise  in  value  of  property  as  the  result  of 
careful  organization  and  work  is  shown  in  that  story  of  the  Sharon 
Creamery  Company  of  Vermont.  Here  is  an  “abandoned  farm”  made 
fat  by  butter. 

The  English  prize  farm  for  1892  is  on  land  so  heavy  that  four  horses 
are  needed  for  plowing.  These  are  driven  tandem— one  ahead  of  the 
other.  The  chief  thing  that  gained  the  prize  was  “  absence  of  weeds 
of  every  description.” 

Bone  in  the  barnyard  may  pay  as  well  as  bran  in  the  bin.  By  that 
we  mean  that  adding  phosphoric  acid  to  the  stable  manure  will 
enable  a  dairyman  to  grow  bigger  crops  of  corn  for  his  stock  as  surely 
as  adding  bran  to  the  feed  will  make  richer  manure. 

“  Sound  a  note  of  warning,”  writes  a  friend  in  Chicago  over  the  fact 
that  that  city  “  is  overrun  with  unemployed  men,  all  of  whom  claim  to 
have  expected  to  find  employment  here  without  trouble,  but  are  left 
stranded  shelterless  and  hungry.”  Don’t  go  to  the  World’s  Fair  ;city 
expecting  a  World’s  Fair  Job. 

Prof.  Craig,  as  you  will  notice,  does  not  believe  in  cross-bred 
rams  for  breeding.  Use  the  thoroughbred  every  time  he  says.  He 
sent  us  samples  of  wool  of  the  different  crosses  which  show  very  clearly 
the  difference  in  breeding.  We  tried  to  have  them  photographed  for 
illustration  but  without  success. 

Why  don’t  you  try  to  breed  some  of  those  $10  eats  by  cutting  out  of 
their  tongues  all  taste  for  bird  ?  The  “  possibilities  ”  of  the  thing  are 
immense.  One  pair  of  cats  and  their  offspring  will  “yield,”  say,  40  per 
year,  which,  at  $10  each,  makes  $400.  You  can  raise  20  pairs  per  acre, 
which  makes  $8,000  per  acre,  and  they  are  to  live  on  rats  and  mice  ! 
There’s  figuring  for  you,  and  as  big  a  “  paper  profit  ”  as  you  want  ! 

Complaints  about  the  exactions  of  middlemen  are  as  loud  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic  as  on  this.  An  Irish  lady  who  sold  her  rose¬ 
buds  at  a  shilling  a  dozen  tells  a  local  paper  that  she  saw  them  re¬ 
tailed  at  six  pence  each;  while  another  lady  who  was  paid  a  shilling 
per  100  for  her  pears  saw  them  retailed  the  same  day  at  18  pence  per 
dozen.  Doubtless  many  of  our  readers  have  had  similar  experiences 
on  this  side  of  the  water. 

Patriotic  Canadians  who  bitterly  scout  the  idea  that  their  country 
can  ever  form  a  part  of  the  United  States,  are  strenuously  protesting 
against  the  constant  heavy  emigration  of  the  most  vigorous  and  en¬ 
terprising  of  its  people  to  this  country.  It  is  time  that  they  should 
awake  to  the  Importance  of  this  matter.  The  United  States  care  little 
about  annexing  the  “  mud  and  snows  ”  of  the  Dominion  so  long  as  its 
brains  and  muscles  are  steadily  crossing  the  border  in  “  job  lots.” 

English  farmers  want  legislation  against  “bogus  beef”— that  is 
American  beef  labeled  and  sold  as  the  genuine  English  article.  Eng¬ 
lish  farmers  pride  themselves  on  their  breeding  and  feeding  and 
really  do  produce  excellent  beef.  They  claim  that  there  are  plenty  of 
people  who  will  pay  more  for  home-fed  beef,  and  when  some  dealer 
buys  American  beef  and  labels  it  “  English  Beef”  thus  securing  the 
highest  price,  they  get  warm.  We  are  with  the  English  farmer  in  this. 
American  beef  is  as  good  as  any,  but  it  must  sail  under  American 
colors.  Down  with  fraud  and  counterfeits! 
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Our  readers  know  that  iron  pipe  is  now  made  so 
that  it  absolutely  will  not  rust  though  buried  in  the 
ground  and  kept  constantly  filled  or  partly  filled  with 
water.  A  thin  coating  of  magnetic  oxide  is  formed 
on  the  iron  through  which  the  “  rust”  cannot  eat  its 
way.  We  have  often  wondered  how  this  important 
fact  of  science  came  to  he  known,  and  asked  Mr.  W.  T. 
Wells,  the  inventor  of  the  process,  to  tell  us.  Here  is 
his  story: 

“  This  is  a  case  which  well  illustrates  the  truth  that 
we  should  not  overlook  unusual  occurrences,  but 
should  investigate  and  find,  if  possible,  ‘  the  reason 
why.’ 

“  Early  in  1884  I  built  the  second  furnace  in  this 
country  to  make  rustless  iron,  having  secured  a  license 
from  The  Bower-Barff  Rustless  Iron  Co.  Soon  after 
getting  the  plant  in  operation,  I  discovered  that  al¬ 
though  the  processes  were  very  valuable  when  prop¬ 
erly  and  carefully  carried  out,  nevertheless  there  was 
a  large  element  of  uncertainty  in  the  results  obtained. 
This  was  due  mainly  to  the  difficulty  experienced  in 
keeping  the  fire-brick  furnace  absolutely  air-tight  and 
damp-proof;  consequently,  I  set  to  work  to  so  improve 
the  processes  that  I  could  always  obtain  the  uniform 
and  perfect  oxide  coating  desired. 

“  About  this  time  we  had  a  hand-car  which  we  used  to 
transport  work  to  and  from  the  depot,  some  distance 
away.  This  car  was  usually  kept  on  a  private  siding 
or  switch  which  leads  to  our  works  from  the  main  line 
of  railroad.  One  day,  as  a  heavy  car  of  coal  was  being 
switched  to  the  works,  the  brakeman  lost  control  of 
his  car  and  it  crashed  into  the  hand-car,  completely 
demolishing  it.  Some  days  later  I  had  the  wheels  and 
axles  of  this  car  put  into  the  furnace  in  order  to  heat 
them  red-hot  and  then  straighten  the  axles.  Upon 
their  cooling,  I  noticed  a  very  handsome  coating  of  the 
magnetic  oxide  on  some  parts  of  them.  This  caused 
me  to  work  and  experiment  in  an  entirely  new  direc¬ 
tion,  the  result  of  which  was  that  I  discovered  that 
steam  in  the  presence  of  carbonic  oxide  gas  would 
oxidize  hot  iron,  forming,  at  one  operation,  the  black 
or  magnetic  oxide  of  iron.  This  is  a  fact  which  was 
then  unknown  to  chemists. 

“  The  great  saving  in  heat,  time  and  trouble,  and  the 
uniformity  of  the  results,  at  once  made  my  process  a 
very  valuable  one,  and  it  is  now  generally  recognized 
as  the  best  known.  Having  obtained  patents  for  it  in 
this  country,  Canada  and  Europe,  the  Bower-Barff 
Rustless  Iron  Company  purchased  them  for  a  very 
large  sum,  thereby  combining  all  the  best  processes 
for  making  rustless  iron  under  one  control.  The 
Bower-Barff  Company  is  now  issuing  many  licenses 
for  the  use  of  the  processes,  and  the  rustless  iron  busi¬ 
ness  is  fast  assuming  large  proportions.”  w.  t.  wells. 

THE  JAPAN  GOLDEN  RUSSET  PEAR. 

This  was  found  in  an  importation  of  trees  from 
Japan.  Its  rampant,  though  sturdy,  dwarfish,  heavy 
growth,  with  dark  greenish-brown,  glossy  wood  and 
large,  luxuriant  foliage  was  so  distinct  from  anything 
with  which  we  were  familiar  that  we  were  at  once 
impressed  with  its  wondrous  vigor  and  beauty,  and 
anxiously  awaited  its  fruiting,  feeling  assured  that  if 
such  a  healthy  growing  tree  should  produce  a  desir¬ 
able  fruit  it  would  be  a  valuable  acquisition.  Nor  did 
we  have  long  to  wait,  for,  remarkable  as  it  appeared 
in  vigor  and  beauty  of  tree,  it  was  none  the  less  re¬ 
markable  in  fruiting,  and  when  two  years  of  age  and 
only  three  to  four  feet  high,  it  was  heavily  laden  with 
beautiful  golden  russet  pears,  which  were  found  to 
be  crisp,  juicy,  sweet,  pleasant  and  unsurpassed  for 
canning,  cooking,  etc. 

The  Japan  Golden  Russet,  unlike  the  Keiffer,  Le 
Conte,  and  other  oriental  pears,  is  very  late  in  bloom¬ 
ing,  and  thus  escapes  the  late  frosts  so  disastrous  to 
the  others  in  some  sections.  It  has  borne  an  enor¬ 
mous  crop  every  year,  having  no  off  years.  The 
season  of  1890,  following  the  very  warm  winter,  when 
all  other  varieties  failed,  Keiffer  not  excepted,  the 
Japan  Golden  Russet  produced  its  usual  heavy  crop. 
Its  bearing  propensities  are  so  great  that  the  fruit 
hangs  in  great  masses  and  clusters,  and  should  be 
thinned  to  attain  the  best  size.  The  abundance  of  its 
thick,  leathery  leaves  enables  it  to  endure  great  heat 
and  drought,  and  will  particularly  adapt  it  to  hot, 
dry  climates  and  parched,  sandy  soils  where  the 
European  varieties  do  not  succeed.  Nor  has  it  ever 
been  affected  by  blight  or  insect  enemies  in  any 
respect. 

It  also  matures  its  wood  so  perfectly  that  it  would 
require  intense  cold  to  injure  it.  The  leaves  are  very 


large,  velvety  and  abundant,  measuring  six  to  eight 
inches  in  length  by  three  or  more  in  width,  of  dark- 
green  color,  so  that  it  is  a  beautiful  tree  indeed.  On 
account  of  its  short,  dwarfish  habit,  it  is  nicely  adapted 
to  planting  in  small  grounds  or  for  orchard  planting, 
as  the  trees  can  be  set  close  together.  The  fruit  is  of 
a  handsome,  uniform,  perfect  flat  or  apple  shape,  so 
that  it  has  been  suggested  that  it  may  be  a  hybrid  be¬ 
tween  the  apple  and  pear.  It  is  of  good  size — eight  to 
ten  inches  around — and  of  a  beautiful  golden  russet 
color,  ripening  in  September  and  October,  and,  al¬ 
though  it  is  not  of  high  quality  for  eating  out  of  the 
hand,  its  many  other  desirable  features  recommend  it 
for  planting  both  for  market  and  family  use.  I  inclose 
a  few  leaves  showing  the  size,  shape,  color,  etc. 

WM.  PARRY. 

|  The  leaves  sent  were  about  six  inches  in  length  by 
three  in  breadth,  finely  and  sharply  serrated.  A  pic¬ 
ture  of  this  pear  will  be  found  on  our  first  page.—  Ei>s.] 

A  SUCCESSFUL  POTATO  DIGGER. 

I  recently  went  down  to  Mr.  E.  F.  Dibble’s  farm  to 
see  the  Hoover  potato  digger  in  use,  and  came  away 
well  pleased  with  its  work.  For  years  people  have 
been  looking  for  a  cheap  one  or  two-horse  potato 
digger,  which  will  take  out  all  the  potatoes,  shake 
the  dust  from  them,  separate  stones  from  potatoes, 
pull  off  the  tops  and  throw  tops  and  weeds  on  one 
side,  and  leave  the  potatoes  in  rows,  but  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  this  variety  of  operations  cannot  be  success¬ 
fully  performed  by  a  light,  plow-like  machine. 

The  farmers  of  by-gone  days,  who  swung  their 
cradles,  raking  and  binding  their  bundles  by  hand, 
probably  dreamed  of  an  ethereal,  sulky-like,  one- 
horse  mechanism  which  would  cut  and  bind  to  per¬ 
fection  ;  now,  after  many  years,  the  inventive  genius 
of  hundreds  of  bright  minds  has  combined  to  produce 
a  heavy,  three-horse,  complicated  machine,  which 
probably  will  never  be  replaced  by  anything  much 
lighter  as  a  general-purpose  binder  to  work  in  all 
kinds  of  grain,  sometimes  lying  in  all  shapes  and 
directions.  One  pair  of  hands  will  swing  the  cradle, 
rake  up  the  bundles,  and  tie  the  band,  but  a  binding 
machine  is  not  possessed  of  human  intelligence,  and 
there  must  therefore  be  a  special  mechanism  for  each 
of  the  separate  operations  of  cutting  the  stalk,  knock¬ 
ing  it  over  evenly,  carrying  along  and  elevating,  even¬ 
ing  the  ends,  packing  in  a  bundle,  tying  and  cutting 
the  twine,  and  throwing  off.  So  the  evolutions  of  the 
potato  digger  have  brought  us  a  heavier  machine — 
unexpectedly  heavy  perhaps.  It  is  not  true  that  a 
potato  digger  that  will  operate  in  soil  in  all  conditions 
as  to  texture,  moisture  and  rockiness,  or  weediness, 
in  potatoes  with  green  tops  or  dead,  that  will  drop 
the  weeds  and  tops  at  one  side  and  leave  the  potatoes 
in  a  row,  all  on  top  of  the  ground  with  the  dirt  shaken 
off,  must  of  a  necessity  be  a  combination  of  a  number 
of  different  mechanisms.  The  Hoover  does  the  work 
I  have  described. 

Mr.  Dibble  is  a  careful  farmer,  but  there  are  some 
seasons  when,  and  some  spots  where  weeds  will  grow 
but  the  Hoover  brings  up  weeds  and  all,  and  separates 
the  potatoes  from  them.  Sometimes  it  clogs;  in  a 
weedy  field  a  bunch  of  grass,  tops  or  weeds  may  clog 
the  plow-end,  and  must  be  cleared  away;  sometimes  a 
stone  gets  wedged  in  and  stops  the  elevator  and  has 
to  be  pried  out,  but  this  is  an  infrequent  occurrence. 
The  plow  and  lower  end  of  the  elevator  are  on  a  level, 
the  plow  runs  under  the  hills,  the  dirt,  potatoes  and 
all  are  carried  up  the  elevator  which  shakes  constant¬ 
ly,  most  of  the  dirt  falling  through  before  the  pota¬ 
toes  reach  the  top  ;  they  then  fall  into  another  shaker, 
and  finally  are  deposited  behind  the  machine,  while  a 
set  of  revolving  forks  force  off  the  grass  and  tops,  if 
any,  into  a  carrier  which  deposits  them  at  one  side  of 
the  machine.  The  digger,  I  have  said,  sometimes 
clogs,  but  who  has  seen  the  binder  or  the  thrasher 
that  does  not  clog,  or  the  plow  which  always  scours, 
or  the  tool  of  any  kind  that  never  breaks.  A  person 
who  has  examined  the  machine,  but  who  has  never 
seen  it  work,  might  think  it  lacked  durability.  Just 
the  reverse  is  true.  It  stands  a  wonderful  amount  of 
“banging,”  being  built  almost  entirely  of  steel.  It 
is  intended  to  stand  great  strains  when  a  stone  sud¬ 
denly  stops  in  the  elevator.  I  do  not  own  one,  nor 
am  I  interested  in  the  sale  of  any.  My  impressions  of 
it  were  obtained  by  following  it  a  few  times  around  a 
“land.”  It  digs  every  potato  and  was  working  in  a 
field  of  Rural  New-Yorker  No.  2.  Bought  at  the 
Farmers’  Alliance  prices,  the  manufacturers  would 
not  reap  large  profits  on  diggers. 

Mr.  Dibble  was  going  to  Buffalo  on  the  next  day, 
having  but  few  colleagues  in  the  defense  of  the 
farmers  of  the  State  against  the  opposing  host  at  the 
Canal  Convention.  He  opposes  the  saddling  of  a  $2,- 
000,000  appropriation  (which  would  grow  to  $5,000,000 
without  doubt)  upon  the  taxpayers  of  the  State  for 
canal  improvements.  It  is  possible  that  the  canal  has 
acted  as  a  cheapener  of  railroad  rates  in  this  State, 


improvements  might  make  them  still  lower,  but  it 
seems  enormously  unjust  to  require  property  holders 
of  New  York  to  pay  for  the  improvements  of  which 
the  great  West  is  to  get  the  benefit,  by  enabling  it  to 
bring  its  products  in  still  closer  competition  with 
those  of  this  State  :  moreover,  the  efficacy  of  such 
improvements  is  doubtful,  as  long  as  the  elevator 
trust  robs  boatmen  of  their  just  dues,  and  is  driving 
them  out  of  their  occupation.  A.  r».  WARNER. 

DURABILITY  OF  DIFFERENT  WOODS. 

Many  people  are  familiar  only  with  the  growth  of 
building  lumber  around  them ;  hence  they  are  often 
deceived.  Yellow  or  Southern  pine  is  very  desir¬ 
able.  All  are  as  familiar  with  it  as  with  cedar ;  but 
it  has  a  perfect  facsimile  in  spruce  and  tamarack,  both 
very  perishable  woods  when  exposed  to  the  weather. 
They  can  be  used  to  advantage  only  for  inside  work, 
such  as  flooring.  Most  prairie  people  are  not  familiar 
with  hemlock  as  a  fencing  or  building  lumber,  but 
they  know  the  durability  of  black  walnut  and  poplar. 
While  the  Eastern  man  might  not  know  how  to  esti¬ 
mate  the  Western  product,  so  the  Western  man  buys 
the  Eastern  spruce,  tamarack  and  hemlock  lumber  and 
finds,  to  his  sorrow,  that  all  are  very  perishable,  even 
if  well  painted.  I  find  that  lumber  will  last  twice  as 
long  when  weather-boarded  straight  rip  and  down 
as  when  boarded  side-ways  to  the  weather.  A  great 
deal  of  sweet  gum  weather-boarding  comes  here,  as  do 
many  California  redwood  shingles,  both  strange  to  me 
as  regards  durability.  Farmers  should  know  of  the 
wearing  value  of  the  lumber  they  use.  Roofs  and  porch 
floors  are  invariably  laid  with  spruce  or  tamarack  in 
this  section,  while  the  builder  has  paid  a  top  price  for 
yellow  pine;  hence  the  sills  rot  out  in  three  years, 
owing  to  the  defective  covers. 

The  wearing  value  of  weather-boarding  is  in  the 
order  named  here:  yellow  poplar,  black  walnut,  white 
piDe,  sweet  gum,  hemlock,  spruce,  tamarack.  Hundreds 
of  buildings  here  are  40  to  50  years  old.  These  were 
weather-boarded  with  Indiana  yellow  poplar,  and  never 
painted,  but  they  are  still  in  a  good  state  of  preserva¬ 
tion.  The  days  of  black  walnut  shingles  and  weather¬ 
boarding  are  past,  but  lots  of  old  pioneer  buildings  of 
this  material  are  yet  in  fine  condition.  This  wood 
with  age  takes  on  a  moss  of  an  iron-rust  color.  The 
wearing  value  of  fence  post  timber  in  this  section  is 
about  as  follows:  red  cedar,  mulberry,  osage  orange, 
white  cedar,  black  locust,  white  oak,  Jack  oak,  black 
walnut,  ash,  hackberry.  o.  k.  lane. 

Vermilion  County,  Ill. 

BUSINESS  BITS. 

Kino  &  Co.,  Owego,  N.  Y.,  make  excellent  harness  and  do  a  very  large 
mall  business.  They  have  been  In  business  many  vears  and  have  a 
good  reputation  for  fair  dealing.  The  fact  that  orders  sent  them  by 
mall  have  received  such  prompt  and  satisfactory  attention  that  their 
business  has  Increased  from  year  to  year  Is  good  evidence  that  they 
are  fully  reliable. 

THB  'Reader”  from  New  Jersey  who  has  to  cut  fodder  for  10  cows 
can,  X  believe,  do  better  than  to  hire  his  corn  fodder  all  cut  up  at  once. 

A  durable  and  powerful  windmill  can  be  purchased,  together  with  a 
grinder,  shafting  and  pulley  for  $125,  which  will  not  only  cut  his  fod¬ 
der,  but  do  many  other  kinds  of  work  also,  such  as  sawing  wood,  pump¬ 
ing  water,  turning  the  grindstone,  thrashing,  etc.  It  Is  a  very  simple 
matter  to  erect  such  a  mill.  It  is  out  of  the  way  and  the  motive  power 
Is  cheap.  I  purchased  such  a  mill  a  year  ago  and  It  Is  giving  me  good 
satisfaction.  The  suggestions  relative  to  cutting  stalks  and  straw  to¬ 
gether  are  timely.  a.  wetmorb. 

That  Big  Hay  Question.— There  are  several  ways  by  which  F.  T. 
C.,  of  Oregon,  can  take  up  the  150  feet  of  hay  rope  without  driving  the 
horse  150  feet  away.  The  following  would  suit  me:  make  a  reel  such 
as  our  grandmothers  used  for  reeling  yarn,  only  make  it  upon  a  very 
large  scale,  say,  about  the  size  of  a  power  sweep.  Place  the  horse 
Inside  and  let  him  reel  the  rope  around  the  sweep  upon  perpendicular 
pieces  placed  at  the  ends  of  the  arms  of  the  reel  or  sweep.  Put  the 
guide  pulley  to  guide  the  rope  on  the  reel  so  as  to  reel  the  rope  either 
low  enough  to  allow  the  horse  to  step  over  and  out,  or  high  enough 
so  that  he  can  pass  under  when  the  reel  Is  wound.  Have  a  hook  on 
an  arm  of  the  reel  if  the  rope  Is  reeled  low;  If  high,  putin  an  extra  arm 
In  the  shaft  with  a  hook  for  the  whiffletree  ring.  After  the  horse  has 
delivered  the  load,  unhitch  and  lead  him  to  one  side  while  the  oper¬ 
ator  returns  the  rope  for  another  forkful.  This  plan  saves  the  horse 
a  walk  of  150  feet,  and  the  dragging  of  150  feet  of  rope  back  also.  The 
man  who  operates  the  fork  can  be  near  the  horse.  If  desirable,  a 
weight  can  be  attached  to  a  rope  to  make  the  reel  unwind  Itself. 

LEON  MOORE. 

The  Oleomargarine  Laws.— Nobody  seems  satistled  with  these 
laws,  and  nobody  ought  to  be.  They  are  unjust.  What  right  have  we 
to  tax  a  man  for  preparing  the  fat  of  the  cow,  bull  or  steer  In  a  palat¬ 
able  form  to  be  eaten  on  his  bread,  while  he  can  convert  It  Into  tallow 
without  being  taxed,  and  can  freely  convert  the  cow  fat  in  cream 
Into  butter  ?  Millions  of  people  eat  fat  beef  and  find  nothing  unwhole¬ 
some  In  It.  Thousands  of  them  put  suet  Into  their  pies  and  think  them 
delicious.  People  fry  their  doughnuts  In  lard,  and  put  It  In  their  pie 
crusts,  and  shorten  their  biscuits  with  it,  and  esteem  it  wholesome; 
but  as  soon  as  a  man  Axes  It  up  in  shape  to  resemble  butter,  to  be 
eaten  on  our  bread,  It  must  be  taxed.  Why  not  tax  those  who  make 
the  butter,  especially  those  who  bring  In  the  nasty  compounds  of  but¬ 
termilk,  curds  and  grease  which  they  call  butter,  and  sell  for  that  at 
the  stores  ?  I  say  that  the  oleomargarine  laws  are  for  the  most  part 
class  legislation  of  the  meanest  and  most  unjust  kind.  What  I  think 
right  and  what  I  want  to  see  done  Is  to  have  laws  passed  and  enforced 
providing  that  all  kinds  of  food  products,  and  other  things  as  well, 
shall  be  sold  to  the  customer  for  exactly  what  they  are,  and  that  no 
poisonous  substance  shall  be  permitted  In  articles  of  food.  If  a  man 
wants  to  eat  tallow  on  his  bread  or  drink  pea-soup  mixed  with  his 
colfee,  it  is  his  own  affair  and  It  Is  nobody  else’s  business,  provided  he 
knows  what  he  Is  getting  when  he  buys  it.  I  am  as  strongly  opposed  as 
the  “  next  man”  to  all  sorts  of  counterfeits  and  frauds,  and  hence  ob¬ 
ject  to  the  sale  of  oleomargarine  as  butter;  but  Isn’t  the  sale  of  all 
classes  of  other  goods  subject  to  similar  abuse  ?  v.  hodgman. 


Turkeys  Going  to  Market. 

(ARRANGED  KOK  KINDERGARTEN.) 

The  storm  clouds  are  heavy  with  snow, 

And  hakes  by  iny  window  fast  how, 

As.  loud  thro'  the  white-mantled  trees, 

I  hear  'hove  the  wail  of  the  breeze, 

The  refrain: 

“  No,  we  don't  want  to  go — go — go.  (Loud.) 

No,  we  don't  want  to  go  -  go-go.  (Softly.) 

No,  we  don't  want  to  go— go— go.”  (Loud,  and  repeat  softly. 

It  hrst  sounded  shrilly,  then  low; 

Sometimes  It  is  faster;  then  slow. 

I’m  startled  to  hear  the  i  trange  noise, 

And  ask  if  'tie  school-going  boys. 

In  the  rain: 

Who  "  do  not  want  to  go— go— go.”  (Repeat  loud  and  softly.) 

But  soon  I  look  downward  and,  lo  1 
Not  laddies  ?  Nor  lassies  ?  Ah,  no  ! 

I  see,  'mid  the  slush  of  the  street, 

Live  turkeys  who  vainly  repeat 
A  nd  declare: 

“  No.  we  don’t  want  to  go— go— go.”  (Repeat,  as  above.) 

Poor  things  !  Well,  the  reason  I  know. 

They’re  hurried  thro'  sleet,  rain  and  snow; 

They’re  frightened  and  weary,  yet  chased  ! 

To  market  they’re  going  in  baste 
And  despair: 

But  they  “  don't  want  to  go— go— go.”  (Repeat,  etc.) 

Their  tracks  through  the  mud  plainly  show; 

They  reel  as  the  chilly  winds  blow, 

Endeavor  to  ily  up,  or  out, 

As,  urged  on  by  whip  and  by  shout, 

They  proclaim 

That  they  “  don’t  want  to  go— go— go.”  (Repeat.) 

Deep  pity  on  them  I  bestow 

As  they  pass  down  the  long,  narrow  row. 

The  drivers  are  carrying  some, 

But  none  are  resigned,  calm,  or  dumb. 

Or  to  blame 

If  they  “  don’t  want  to  go— go— go,”  etc. 

They're  lost  In  the  fast-falling  snow, 

But  market  will  lind  them,  I  know: 

And  all  thro'  the  hours  of  the  day 
Each  one  In  my  ears  seems  to  say 

Asa  ghost: 

“  No,  we  don’t  want  to  go-go — go, 

No,  we  don’t  want  to  go — go-go, 

No,  we  don’t  want  to  go— go— go, 

No,  we  don't  want  to  go— go— go.” 

—VIRGINIA  SHEFFEY  HALLEY. 

Some  Causes  for  Thanksgiving. 

The  Now  of  Peace. — The  Thanksgiving  of  our  fore¬ 
fathers  was  shown  in  a  strong  light  by  the  illustrative 
pencil  belonging  to  one  of  New  York’s  fun-makers — 
Life,  we  think.  It  was  not  a  funny  sight,  this  picture 
of  our  ancestors  with  their  families  devoutly  sitting 
in  their  hard,  wooden  pews,  while  savage  arrows  flew 
thickly  around  them,  and  savage  faces,  tricked  out  in 
paint  and  feathers,  blood-thirsty  and  pitiless,  filled  the 
windows  of  the  sanctuary.  Yet  the  mind,  making  in¬ 
stant  flight  from  these  scenes  to  the  luxurious  Thanks¬ 
giving  of  our  own  day,  found  in  the  incongruity  of  the 
two  scenes  a  source  of  laughter,  and  the  shrewd  tipping 
of  the  arrow  of  laughter  with  the  barb  of  thought 
that  may  not  be  dismissed  was  most  effective.  Even  the 
poorest  of  the  land,  those  who  had  suffered  in  circum¬ 
stances,  or  in  heart  treasure,  or  through  affliction,  all 
could  at  least  feel  a  thrill  of  thankfulness  that  they 
lived  in  the  now  of  peace,  rather  than  the  then  of  strug¬ 
gle  and  war  and  bloodshed. 

Alas,  Columbus. — The  nineteenth  century  is  grow¬ 
ing  tired  of  Columbus  !  It  has  rather  outgrown  the 
idea  of  hero-worship  ;  and  the  discovery  of  some  new- 
old,  long-forgotten  documents  in  the  Spanish  archives 
has  given  it  an  excuse  for  reconstructing  a  little  of  the 
story  and  more  than  a  little  of  the  character  of  the 
commander  of  the  pioneer  fleet  to  America.  In  the 
days  of  the  childhood  of  the  nation,  he  was  a  religious 
enthusiast,  a  bigot,  an  inquisitor,  if  you  will,  yet  sin¬ 
cere  ;  and,  judged  by  the  standards  of  his  time,  pro¬ 
gressive  and  worthy  of  admiration.  Now,  forsooth, 
he  is  a  renegade,  a  liar,  a  pirate  on  the  high  seas,  a 
commander  of  criminals,  by  whom  we  are  ashamed 
almost,  to  have  been  discovered.  We  prefer  to  say 
that  Cabot  came  but  a  few  years  later,  and  would  have 
discovered  us  anyhow,  that  Columbus  did  not  really 
find  much  but  the  outlying  islands  ;  that  some  of  our 
Indian  tribes  show  by  virtue  of  language  and  custom, 
distinct  traces  of  Anglo-Saxon  influence  that  must 
have  come  to  them  from  the  Old  World  and  have  become 
incorporated  in  their  life  centuries  before  the  time  of 
Columbus.  Thus  Columbus  stands  before  this  genera¬ 
tion  stripped  far  worse  than  when  deprived  of  his 
honors  and  placed  in  chains  by  the  ungrateful  Span¬ 
iards  :  stripped  of  the  honor  of  discovery,  stripped  of 
all  semblance  of  decent  character — yes,  verily,  stripped 
in  the  latest  accepted  portraits  and  monuments,  even  of 
his  goatee  and  stiff  collar  ;  is  it  not  an  irony  of 
homage  that  has  in  the  last  few  weeks  been  paid  him  ? 

If  we  cannot  be  thankful  for  personal  blessings ;  if 
we  chance  to  be  of  those  who  look  with  trembling 
toward  the  future  of  the  nation  ;  if  we  be  of  those  who 
look  always  upon  that  which  we  have  not  with  jealous 


spirit,  rather  than  with  thankful  heart  upon  the  good 
that  has  been  vouchsafed  us;  at  least  let  each  and 
every  one  of  us  be  thankful  that  we  are  not  Columbus. 

“  Punkin  Pie  Year.” 

F  all  the  farmers’  wives  in  the  county  of  Sque- 
dunck,  none  was  so  highly  respected  and  be¬ 
loved  as  little  Mrs.  Catherwood.  She  had  been  born 
and  brought  up  in  the  county,  married  there  too,  and 
raised  a  family  of  eight  children,  yet  she  was  still 
known  as  “little”  Mrs.  Catherwood.  Nobody  had 
anything  but  a  good  word  for  her,  and  her  generosity 
was  often  the  theme  of  conversation  in  families  that 
knew  her  only  by  reputation.  If  a  neighbor’s  peach 
trees  failed  to  bear,  Mrs.  Catherwood  was  always 
ready  and  anxious  to  supply  the  lack.  Where  pears 
were  scarce  Mrs.  Catherwood  invariably  appeared 
with  some  of  her  1  est  kind ;  and  everybody  in  the 
vicinity  shared  the  beautiful  apples  that  were  so 
abundant  in  the  Catherwood  orchard.  For  miles 
around  when  people  ran  short  of  anything  they  would 
say,  “I  wonder  if  little  Mrs.  Catherwood  has  any  to 
spare.” 

Now  it  so  happened  one  year  that  the  pumpkin  seeds 
which  Mr.  Catherwood  planted  turned  out  to  be  a 
failure  ;  there  wasn't  the  sign  of  a  pumpkin,  and  con¬ 
sequently  the  family  could  have  no  pumpkin  pies. 

A  neighbor  dropped  in  one  morning  and  finding 
Mrs.  Catherwood  engaged  in  rolling  out  pie-crust,  in¬ 
quired,  “Mailin'  punkin  pies?” 

“  Lor,  no  ;  I  haven't  a  punkin  to  bless  myself  with. 
The  seeds  didn’t  come  up.” 

“Is  that  so  ?  Well,  that’s  strang’e  ;  we’ve  a  plenty 
and  to  spare.  Can  have  some  of  our'n  jest  as  well  as 
not.” 

Mrs.  Catherwood  thankfully  accepted  the  offer  and 
sent  one  of  her  boys  to  get  the  pumpkins.  The  next 
day  the  family  had  the  much-wished-for  pumpkin 
pies. 

The  following  morniDg  Johnnie  Catherwood  took 
his  father  to  the  station,  and  when  he  returned  he 
had  10  pumpkins  in  the  bottom  of  the  wagon.  “  Ma,” 
said  he,  “Mr.  Green  heard  tell  that  your  punkin  seeds 
was  a  failure,  so  he  sent  these  over.” 

Mrs.  Catherwood’s  eyes  glistened.  They’d  have  more 
of  tne  favorite  pies  now. 

In  the  afternoon  Farmer  Dodge  drove  down  to  the 
house.  “I  lieern  tell,  Mrs  Catherwood,  that  you 
hadn  t  no  punkins,  so  as  I  was  cornin’  along  this  way, 
thought  I’d  bring  you  a  few.” 

“Now  I  can  make  pies  to  send  down  to  the  girls,” 
thought  Mrs.  Catherwood,  after  she  had  thanked  her 
neighbor  for  his  kindness  ;  “they're  so  powerful  fond 
of  punkin  pies.” 

Toward  night  Mr.  Valentine’s  hired  man  dropped  in 
to  say  that  his  boss  had  heard  that  Mr.  Catherwood 
had  no  punkins,  so  he  had  sent  some  down. 

“Everybody  is  so  clever,”  Mrs.  Catherwood  after¬ 
ward  said  to  her  husband  ;  “we’ve  got  sech  a  nice  lot 
of  punkins  now  that  I  guess  wre  won’t  starve  for  the 
want  of  punkin  pies.” 

The  next  day  a  little  girl  ran  in  to  tell  Mrs.  Cather¬ 
wood  that  her  ma  said  she  could  send  some  one  over 
to  the  house  to  get  some  punkins,  if  she  hadn’t  any. 
They  had  raised  more  than  they  could  possibly  use. 
The  good  woman  thanked  the  child,  and  at  noon  in  a 
private  interview  with  her  husband,  asked  him  if  he 
didn’t  think  they  had  enough  now. 

“  Well,  it  kinder  seems  like  it,”  he  replied,  “hadn't 
you  better  send  them  word  we  don’t  want  any  more?” 

“Oh!  mercy!  no,”  cried  the  little  woman,  “I 
wouldn  t  insult  them  that  way  for  the  world.  We’ll 
have  to  take  them,  of  course.” 

Mr.  Catherwood  went  away  on  business  the  next 
morning  and  did  not  return  until  night.  When  he 
entered  the  house  Mrs.  Catherwood  met  him  with  an 
anxious  look,  and  said,  “Whatever  are  we  goin’  to  do, 
Tom?  The  cellar  bottom  is  covered  with  punkins, 
and  more  keep  cornin’.  They’ve  been  cornin’  all  day.” 

Why,  stop  ’em,  of  course.  Tell  the  people  you 
don’t  want  any  more.” 

“  But  I  can’t  send  them  away  when  they're  kind 
enough  to  bring  ’em.  If  any  more  asked  me  now— 
but  they  don’t  wait  to  ask;  they  send ’em  right  along.” 

By  the  following  day  the  smoke-house  and  the 
chicken  house  were  also  full  of  pumpkins.  Mrs. 
Catherwood  wondered  how  everybody  found  out  that 
her  seeds  had  been  a  failure.  She  had  not  told  any 
one  but  Mrs.  Dwight,  and  Mrs.  Dwight  hadn’t  been 
away  from  home,  she  was  sure  of  that,  and  yet  people 
for  miles  around  were  sending  pumpkins.  One  man 
left  a  goodly  number  at  the  station,  and  then  wrote 
to  Mr.  Catherwood  to  come  after  them,  so  they  had  to 
be  sent  for  immediately. 


At  last  when  every  little  outbuilding  that  they  had 
was  full  of  the  great,  yellow  balls,  Mr.  Catherwood 
decided  that  something  had  to  be  done. 

“  1 11  tell  you,  ma,  said  Johnnie;  “  have  a  pumpkin 
pie  bee,  and  then  send  the  pies  to  the  poorhouse.” 

I  hat  ain’t  a  bad  idee,”  exclaimed  the  farmer,  and 
without  further  parley,  he  dispatched  his  son  to  have 
a  notice  inserted  in  the  county  paper.  This  was  the 
notice  as  it  appeared,  not  as  he  indited  it : 

Mrs.  Catherwood  wises  to  thank  her  friends  and  neighbors  for  so 
kindly  sending  her  pumpkins  in  a  time  of  need,  but  having  many  more 
now  than  she  will  be  able  to  dispose  of  herselt,  she  suggests  that  those 
who  can  make  it  convenient  meet  at  her  bouse  on  Monday  to  make 
pies  to  send  to  the  poorhouse  and  other  charitable  institutions  in  the 
county. 

The  suggestion  was  kindly  received.  The  people 
were  glad  to  do  a  good  deed  by  way  of  a  Thanksgiving 
offering  ;  consequently  a  large  number  met  at  Mrs. 
Catherwood’s  and  fell  to  work  on  those  pumpkins  in 
such  an  energetic  manner  that  it  was  not  long  before 
they  were  transformed  into  rows  of  the  most  inviting 
pies  that  any  one  ever  beheld.  As  the  women  were  to 
make  the  pies,  the  men  took  up  a  collection  and  paid 
for  the  flour  and  other  necessary  ingredients,  and  the 
boys  carried  them  in  wagons  to  the  different  institu¬ 
tions.  IIow  the  hearts  of  the  poor  people  filled  with 
joy  at  sight  of  the  feast  in  store  for  them  ! 

“  Who  would  have  reckoned  that  my  not  havin'  pun¬ 
kins  would  make  so  many  people  happy?”  said  Mrs. 
Catherwood  gleefully. 

“  And  who  ever  saw  such  a  heap  of  punkin  pies  as 
we  took  away  ?”  said  Johnnie. 

“I  never  did  before,”  replied  Mrs.  Dodge,  “and  I 
believe  I  shall  see  punkin  pies  for  a  week  to  come 
whenever  I  shut  my  eyes.” 

The  other  ladies  believed  they  would  have  a  similar 
experience. 

“  I  kinder  reckon  this’ll  be  called  punkin  pie  year,” 
said  old  Deacon  Appleby. 

And  his  prophecy  was  fulfilled.  From  that  time  the 
year  was  spoken  of  by  the  people  of  Squedunck  County 
as  “  Punkin  Pie  Year.”  s.  jennie  smith. 

Dinah’s  Thanksgiving. 

“  1  ’M  powerful  sorry,  missis;  but  I  don't  see  how  1 
-*■  can  come.  Why,  I  ain't  bin  away  from  hum  a 
Thanksgiving  Day  fer  nigh  onto  15  year,  not  since  the 
children  begun  ter  git  married  ;  an’  no  matter  how  fur 
off  they  settled,  they  alius  managed  ter  git  home  that 
day,  an'  I  would  dissipint  them  by  not  being  there,” 
and  Dinah  scrubbed  away  vigorously  on  the  wash¬ 
board. 

It  seemed  as  if  the  skies  dropped  down  on  me  at  her 
words.  I  had  been  so  certain  of  her  helping  me 
through  this,  my  first  Thanksgiving-making  for  Fred’s 
relatives.  It  was  the  third  year  since  our  marriage 
and  they  had  spared  me  until  now.  Wlnj  are  the  hus¬ 
band’s  relatives  always  such  a  bugbear  to  a  young 
wife?  Fred’s  were  such  dear,  good  people  too,  and  I 
wanted  everything  so  nice  for  them.  But  all  the  same 
I  knew  my  real  Thanksgiving  would  be  the  day  after  ! 
And  now  Dinah  was  going  to  fail  me. 

I  would  have  pleaded  with  her,  but  there  was  such 
a  look  on  the  good  woman’s  face— a  far-away,  yearn¬ 
ing  look  toward  the  children  whom  she  had  not  seen 
for  nearly  a  year— that  I  only  said:  “  Children,  Dinah? 
Why  I  did  not  know  you  had  children  except  George 
the  coachman  at  Captain  Rodgers’s  and  Susie.” 

“  I've  got  four  ’sides  them,  missis,”  was  the  reply. 

“  An’  16  gran’  children.” 

I  almost  gasped  for  breath. 

Vile  cod-liver  oil  has  lost  its  vileness  in 
Scott’s  Emulsion  and  gained  a  good  deal 
in  efficiency. 

It  is  broken  up  into  tiny  drops  which 
are  covered  with  glycerine,  just  as  qui¬ 
nine  in  pills  is  coated  with  sugar  or  gela¬ 
tine.  You  do  not  get  the  taste  at  all. 

The  hypophosphites  of  lime  and  soda 
add  their  tonic  effect  to  that  of  the  half- 
digested  cod-liver  oil. 

Let  us  send  you  a  book  on  careful 
living — free. 

Scott  &  Bowne,  Chemists,  132  South  5th  Avenue,  New  York. 

Your  druggist  keeps  Scott’s  Emulsion  of  cod-liver  oil— all  druggists 
everywhere  do.  $1, 
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“  However  you  make  ready  for  so 
many  and  all  your  work  besides?” 

“  Easy  enough,  missis.  I  only  bakes 
the  bread,  an’  fixes  the  vegetables  ;  they 
brings  all  the  rest — the  turkeys  ready 
stuffed,  an’  the  pies,  an’  cake  baked. 
They  writes  an’  divides  the  bringin'  of 
the  dinner  among  them.  We  has  a  beau¬ 
tiful  time,  missis.” 

“I  am  sure  you  do,  Dinah,”  I  answered, 
and  hastened  to  baby,  now  awake,  and 
crying  for  me  * 

As  I  hushed  the  boy  to  sleep  again  I 
thought  it  all  over;  and  some  of  you 
housekeepers  and  mothers  can  sympa¬ 
thize  with  me,  I  am  sure,  when  I  say  I 
felt  my  heart  would  break.  Baby  quiet, 
I  began  in  a  dreary  way  on  the  morning 
dishes,  and  more  than  one  tear  fell  into 
the  soapy  dish  water  as  I  worked. 

Suddenly  the  door  opened.  There 
stood  Dinah,  a  half-washed  garment  in 
her  hands. 

“  I  can’t  do  it,  missis!  ”  she  begun.  “All 
the  while  you  was  a-puttin'  that  ere 
baby  ter  sleep  I  heard  the  tears  a-comin’ 
an’  a-goin’  in  your  voice  a-singin’  so 
tremblin’  like.  An’  when  you  got  ter 
wasbin'  the  dishes  I  heard  a  sob  as  if  it 
all  came  over  you  like  together,  an’  I 
said:  ‘Dinah,  you’re  a  wicked  ole 

woman,  an’  the  good  Lord  will  jedgeyou 
for  leavin’  that  poor  little  woman  alone.’ 
So  I’m  cornin’  ter  help  you  right  on.” 

“  But,  Dinah  ” - 1  began 

“  Never  you  mind,”  she  said,  in  her 
earnestness  actually  wringing  the  wet 
garment  she  held  all  over  the  oil  cloth. 
“  I’ll  get  things  all  ready  early  Thanks- 
givin’  mornin,  an’  then  come  right  over, 
and,  after  dinner  is  mostly  eat,  I’ll  run 
back.  They’ll  all  a- got  there  an’  got  the 
dinner,  an’  I’ll  be  in  time  to  eat  with  'em, 
an’  then  I’ll  send  two  on  ’em  over  to  wash 
up  your  dishes  an’  fix  all  up.  They’ll  like 
it  an’  so  it’ll  be  all  right,  missis — jest  see 
what  I’ve  done  ”  (with  a  woeful  glance  at 
the  wet  floor. ) 

“Never  mind  that,”  I  said.  “Oh! 
Dinah,  I’m  so  glad  !  ” 

“  It’s  all  right,  missis,”  she  said,  as  she 
disappeared.  emily  h.  steedman. 

A  Noble,  But  Embarrass¬ 
ing  Art. 

MRS.  CONSTANT  CARVER  asserts: 

“  If  one  were  asked  to  name  the 
most  embarrassing  and  at  the  same  time 
the  most  important  art  in  connection 
with  dinner  giving  and  serving,  the  reply 
would  doubtless  be,  from  every  qualified 
respondent,  ‘  The  art  of  carving.’  ” 

This  declaration  is  given  to  the  world 
through  the  medium  of  Good  Housekeep¬ 
ing.  Mrs.  Carver  thinks  that  with  all 
the  schools  of  divers  sorts  in  this  beloved 
country  of  the  Thanksgiving  turkey,  it 
is  doubtful  if  there  is  a  school  of  carv¬ 
ing.  She  hints  that  though  the  carver 
has  a  pretty  clear  idea  of  what  he  wants 
to  accomplish,  he  is  often  deficient  in  the 
plan  of  campaign  and  in  anatomical 
knowlege.  Eva  M.  Kennedy  supplements 
this  thought  with  the  assertion  that  the 
cook  may  facilitate  the  work  by  seeing 
that  all  skewers  and  strings  are  removed, 
that  a  generous  sized  platter  is  provided, 
and  that  the  carving  knife  is  of  the 
sharpest ;  otherwise,  no  carver,  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  expert,  can  do  himself  justice. 
In  the  matter  of  a  knowledge  as  to  the 
location  of  the  joints,  the  cook  can  do 
best  service  by  means  of  a  course  of 
private  lessons.  The  legs,  first  and  second 
joints ;  the  wings  after  the  same  fash¬ 
ion  with  a  bit  of  breast  attached  to  the 
second  ;  the  side  of  breast ;  the  wish¬ 
bone  ;  the  collar-bone,  are  successively 
attacked  ;  then  the  ribs  are  separated  at 
the  line  of  meeting,  and  the  back  is 
broken  by  an  upward  lift  with  the  fork. 
A  goose  is  carved  much  like  any  other 
fowl,  except  that  in  carving  the  breast 


When  Baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castorla, 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castorla, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castorla, 
When  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Castorla 


it  is  first  cut  crosswise  below  the  point  of 
the  wish-bone,  then  sliced  lengthwise, 
beginning  next  the  wing.  A  portion  of 
the  best  cut  is  to  be  served  to  each  guest 
whenever  possible ;  and  to  carve  all 
meats  so  that  this  shall  be  possible  is  a 
strong  point  in  the  art  of  carving.  “Giles 
Rose's  School  for  Officers  of  the  Mouth,” 
published  something  more  than  200  years 
ago  in  Great  Britain,  describes  the  art  in 
all  its  branches  in  the  most  detailed  man¬ 
ner.  The  position  of  the  master  carver 
is  spoken  of  as  the  most  noble  and  com¬ 
mendable. 

In  those  days,  and  earlier  in  the  history 
of  the  British  nation,  instruction  in  the 
art  was  made  part  of  a  thorough  feminine 
education.  The  carving  master  was  then 
quite  as  much  a  personage  of  importance 
as  the  dancing  master  or  the  music 
teacher  of  the  present.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  eighteenth  century  it  was  consid¬ 
ered  the  duty  of  the  mistress  to  carve  for 
her  guests;  and  it  was  not  considered 
proper  for  even  the  master  to  relieve  her 
of  the  task.  Alas  for  the  “good  old 
times  !” 

A  Thanksgiving  Dinner. 

No  useless  dish  our  table  crowds; 

Harmoniously  ranged  and  consonantly  just. 

As  In  a  concert  Instruments  resound. 

Our  ordered  dishes  In  their  courses  chime. 

A  lamp-lighted  dinner  by  all  means  ! 
the  meals  for  the  day  to  consist  of  a  late 
breakfast,  then  dinner  at  five.  This 
leaves  time  to  attend  church,  if  near 
enough,  and  also  time  to  build  up  an  ap¬ 
petite  for  the  good  things  coming.  If 
three  or  four  turn  in  to  clear  away,  it 
need  not  encroach  much  upon  the  even¬ 
ing.  One  good  (not  meaning  ornamental) 
hanging  lamp  will  light  a  table  for  16, 
the  lamp  to  be  shaded  by  a  circular  piece 
of  tin  ;  if  the  table  is  to  hold  more,  it 
might  consist  of  two  tables  in  L  shape, 
and  the  lamp  would  still  be  effective. 

The  decorations  might  be  a  large 
pumpkin  at  the  center,  a  small  piece  cut 
off  the  top,  the  inside  removed,  small, 
square  holes  cut  in  the  rind,  a  light 
placed  inside,  and  the  top  put  back.  Have 
very  small  melons,  treated  the  same  way, 
(the  light  inside  a  small  candle)  at  each 
place — a  “fairy  lamp”  au  nuturel;  the 
hanging  lamp  to  be  almost  extinguished. 
As  dinner  is  to  be  served  at  dusk,  it  will 
not  be  too  late  to  turn  up  the  hanging 
lamp  after  every  one  is  seated  and  the 
conversation — which  is  sure  to  be  on  the 
decorations — well  started.  If  the  small 
lamps  are  found  to  be  in  the  way,  after 
dinner  is  begun,  remove  to  a  side  table. 

MENU. 

Oyster  Soup,  with  Celery  ami  Crackers. 

Roast  Turkey.  Boiled  Pork. 

Irish  Potatoes.  Parsnips,  with  Cream  Sauce 
Stewed  Corn. 

Cranberry  Sauce.  Pickled  Beets. 

Apple  Float. 

Pumpkin  Pie.  Raspberry  Tart. 

Cheese.  Apples.  Crapes. 

Coffee. 

Oyster  Soup. — One  quart  water,  one 
teacup  butter,  one  pint  milk,  two  tea- 
spoonfuls  salt,  four  crackers  rolled  fine, 
one  teaspoonful  pepper;  bring  rapidly  to 
boiling  heat,  then  add  one  quart  oysters, 
let  come  to  a  boil  and  remove  quickly 
from  the  fire. 

Roast  Turkey. — If  your  turkey  is  to 
be  a  graceful  bird,  do  not  bring  him  to 
the  table  with  his  neck  craning  over  the 
dish  in  one  direction  and  his  legs  shoot¬ 
ing  out  in  the  other ;  it  is  too  suggestive 
of  the  animal  in  the  barnyard,  minus 
his  head,  feet  and  tail.  Before  drawing, 
cut  off  the  head,  leaving  a  pretty  long 
neck  ;  turn  back  the  skin  of  the  neck 
without  cutting,  and  cut  off  the  neck  as 
far  down  inside  the  body  as  possible. 
In  drawing,  be  careful  not  to  break  the 
skin  which  holds  the  craw.  After  draw¬ 
ing,  singe,  then  wash  inside  and  out. 
Wipe  and  rub  inside  with  salt  and  pepper 
mixed.  Put  dressing  down  the  neck. 
inside  the  craw  only,  this  is  sufficient  for 
the  meat ;  the  body  cooks  more  quickly, 
not  drying  up  the  external  parts,  and  it 
gives  a  prettier  shape.  After  filling  the 
craw  as  full  as  possible,  bring  the  skin 
of  the  neck  under  the  back  and  stitch. 
Place  the  liver  under  one  wing  and  the 
gizzard  under  the  other ;  tie  wings  and 


legs  closely  to  the  body.  Cover  wings 
and  legs  with  a  stiff  dough  of  flour  and 
water.  Just  before  removing  from  the 
oven,  take  off  the  dough;  the  skin  will 
brown  in  a  few  minutes.  By  no  means 
steam  your  turkey  and  then  brown  ;  it 
loses  that  sweet  baked  taste. 

Dressing  — Six  cupfuls  of  bread  crumbs, 
three  cupfuls  of  beef  suet  chopped  fine, 
3%  teaspoonfuls  of  salt,  three  teaspoon¬ 
fuls  of  pepper,  four  teaspoonfuls  summer 
savory.  Mix  and  add  four  beaten  eggs  ; 
if  not  moist  enough,  add  milk.  When 
carving,  slice  dressing  in  the  same  direc¬ 
tion  as  the  breast. 

Boiled  Pork. — Take  that  part  of  the 
pig  which,  when  cured,  is  called  bacon, 
out  of  the  brine  ;  a  piece  weighing  two 
pounds  does  nicely.  Place  in  cold  water, 
and,  after  coming  to  boiling  point,  boil 
one  hour.  Tear  off  the  tough  skin,  and, 
over  the  part  it  has  occupied,  grate  the 
brown  crust  of  a  loaf  ;  serve  hot. 

Parsnips,  with  Ckeam  Sauce. — Throw 
scraped  parsnips  (if  large,  quarter  them) 
into  boiling  water;  when  done,  drain, 
and  pour  over  them  a  sauce  made  of 
one  pint  milk,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  but¬ 
ter,  one  of  flour,  and  a  little  salt  and 
pepper. 
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Address  P-K-D^hjc^Cq. 

'  DEDERICK’S  WORKS,  ALBANY. NY. 


OLD  COINS 

#113,388  Raid 

For  148  Old  Coins.  Save  all 
you  get,  coin,  d  before  1878, 
A  send  2  stamps  for  tllus- 

tratert  list  Shows  the 
highest  prices  paid.  W. 
Von  BERGEN,  115  Scollay 
Square,  Boston,  Mass. 

WANTED. 

DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 

_  .  in  your  own  home.  First  class  Sewing 

ffj  Machines  shipped  any  where  to  anyone  at 
jSgSjl  wholesale  prices.  All  latest  improvements. 

Warranted  live  years.  Complete  set  of 
|  attachments  KltKE.  Send  for  catalogue, 
[standard  Singer  Machines.  #11.50  to  $15  50 
V$50  Arlington  Sewing  Machine  for  $10.50 
$00  Kenwood  Sewing  Machine  for  #2!t.50 
CASH  BUYERS*  UNION,  160  W.  Van  Ihirm,  St.  II  70  Chicago. 


The  ROCKER  WASHER 


has  proved  the  most  satis¬ 
factory  of  any  Washer 
ever  placed  upon  the  mar¬ 
ket.  It  Is  warranted  to 
wash  an  ordinary  family 
washing  of  IOO  pieces  iu 
One  flour,  as  clean  as 
can  be  washed  on  the 
washboard.  Write  for 
prices  and  full  description 

ROCKEH  WASHER  GO., 

Fort  VVayue,  Ind. 
Liberal  Inducement  to 
live  agents. 


Stewed  Corn. — Soak  overnight  two 
cupfuls  dried  corn  (Dried  corn  is  al¬ 
most  equal  to  canned,  if  sweet  corn  is 
boiled  ten  minutes,  cut  off  the  cob  and 
dried  by  the  fire,  not  in  the  open  air.) 
Next  morning  salt  and  bail  three  hours, 
then  put  in  milk,  butter  and  pepper; 
when  it  boils  up  again  it  is  done. 

Cranberry  Sauce. — One-half  pound 
cranberries,  one-half  pound  sugar. 
Mash  thoroughly,  boil  20  minutes  ;  serve 
cold. 

Apple  Float. — A  pint  of  the  pulp  of 
baked  sour  apples,  whites  of  three  eggs 
beaten  to  a  stiff  froth,  four  large  table¬ 
spoonfuls  of  sugar;  add  apples  and  sugar 
alternately  to  the  beaten  whites,  a 
spoonful  of  each,  heat  all  together  until 
it  stands  up  perfectly  stiff ;  it  swells 
immensely.  Serve  in  saucers,  on  a  cus¬ 
tard  made  of  the  yolks  of  the  eggs,  one 
pint  of  milk,  two  tablespoonfuls  sugar, 
and  flavored  with  vanilla. 

Pumpkin  Pie. — Two  teacupfuls  stewed 
pumpkin  put  through  a  colander,  three- 
fourths  teacupful  of  brown  sugar,  three 
eggs,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  molasses, 
one  tablespoonful  melted  butter,  one 
tablespoonful  ginger,  one  teaspoonful  of 
cinnamon,  two  teacupfuls  milk,  a  little 
salt.  Makes  two  pies.  g.  a.  Holland. 


In  writing  to  advertisers  please  always  mention 
Tub  Rural. 


PROMPT 

RELIEF 

For  biliousness, 
diarrhoea, 
nausea,  and 
dizziness,  take 

Ayer’s  Pills 

the  best 

family  medicine, 
purely  vegetable, 

Every  Dose  Effective 


e  © 


©  © 


Tutt’s  Tiny  Pills  act  as  kindly  on  the 

•  child,  the  delicate  female  or  infirm  A 
old  age  as  upon  the  vigorous  man.  ™ 

jTutt’sTiny  Pills! 

9  S*  ve  tone  and  strength  to  the  weak  ^ 
stomach,  bowels,  kidneys  and  bladder 


into  B  Im  !■  bi 

COIS  . . .  . . 

<6 “  Our  large  34-page 
-  “Catalogue,  profuse, 
z  wly  illustrated,  full 
<t  Oof  information  ou 
^  §  the  proper  construc- 
O  J  tion  of  Pianos  and 
Organs.  We  ship  on 
test  trial,  ask  no 
cash  in  advance. sell 
on  instalments,  give 
greater  value  for 
the  money  than  any 
other  manufacturer 
Send  for  tlils  book 
at  once  to 

BEETHOVEN  ORGAN  CO., 

WASHINGTON,  N.  J. 
P.  O.  JBox  630. 


WARRANTED 

FOR  5  YEARS. 

Will  keep  as  good  time  as 
,  a  #15  watch.  We  are  the 

fv  only  firm  in  the  United  States 

MP  making  this  offer.  The  conn- 

k  try  lias  been  flooded  with 
ip  imitations  of  this 
watch.  Now  we  propose 
,  to  offer  10,000  of  the  real 
^article.  Cut  this  outand 
^senditto  us  with  your 
full  name  and  address 
land  we  will  send  this 
[watch  to  your  nearest 
I  express  office  for  you 
|  to  look  over  and  if  you 
think  it  is  a  big  bargain 
pay  the  agent #‘2.85 and 
I  express  charges  and 
it  is  yours.  We  send 
our  guarantee  that  you 
can  return  it  any  time 
within  one  yearif  in  any 
way  unsatisfactory. 
FREE.  If  you  send 
cash,  #2.85,  with  your 
order  we  give  you  a  #1.00 
Gold  plated  chain  as  sample. 
Keene’s  Mammoth  Watch  Store, 

1301  Washington  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


lU/irr  SAYS  SHE  CANNOT  SEE  HOW 
WIlL  YOU  DO  IT  FOR  THE  MONEY. 

$  I  0  buys  a  $05.00  Improved  Oxford  Singer 

▼  I  L  Sewing  Machine;  perfect  working,  reliable, 
flnelj  finished,  adapted  to  light  and  heavy  work, 
a  complete  set  of  the  latest  improved  attachment# 
FREE.  Each  machine  is  guaranteed  for  6  years.  Buy 
direct  from  our  factory,  and  save  dealers  and  agent# 
profit.  FREE  TRIAL  and  FREE  CATALOGUE. 

OXFORD  MFQ.  CO.,  DEPT.  B  32,  Chicago.  III. 


R I  PA  NS  TABULES  regulate] 

the  stomach,  liver  and  bowels 


one  soomaen,  liver  ana  nowels,  pun 
f^  the  blood,  are  safe  and  effectual 


e  best  medicine  known  for  bilious 
.  fou/.i 
depression  I 


ness,  _  constipation ,  dyspepsia, 
ntal  depre 


breath,  headache, monutj  uepression 
painful  digestion,  bad  complexion 
and  all  diseases  caused  by  failure  oi 
the  stomach,  liver  or  oowels  to  per 
w  functions.  Persons  given  to  over 


Eform  their  proper :  _ 

eating  are  benefited  by  taking  one  after  each  meal  , 
Price,  $2 :  sample,  15c.  At  Druggists,  or  sent  by  mail  3 
RIPANS  CHEMICAL  CO..  10  Spruce  St.,  New  York.  \ 


nnnriT  for  f«bmers. 

I  flllrl  I  not  i’.k;  money, 

■  ■  ■  15  1  RUT  SURE  MONEY. 

Will  you  TRADE  a  little  time  and  trouble  FOR 
CASH?  Clean  and  honorable  work  for  winter  months. 
Even  the  busy  man  has  time  for  it.  This  means 
DOLLARS.  Don’t  throw  it  aside.  Write  a  card 
for  particulars  to  AXTELL,  RUSH  &  CO., 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


KNIFE  SHARPENER! 

The  Hon  Ton  Knife  Sharpener  will  sharpen  any  kind 
of  knife  or  scissors  quicker  than  by  grinding  on  a 
stone.  Agents  make  big  money  selling  to  families. 
Sample,  25  cents.  Address  UNION  NOVELTY 
CO.,  Box  42,  New  Oxford,  Pa. 


PASTE  THIS  IN  YOUR  HAT. 

In  shipping  farm  products  correspond  with  F.  S. 
GIBSON,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  or  Toledo,  O.  Good  mar¬ 
kets  and  good  treatment  are  the  benefits. 


ULflntmuni  Ldll U  AtSSUUIdlllin.  Surry  c7”va. 

Offers  600  choice  farms;  3,000  handsome  town  lots 
on  James  River,  with  terms  to  suit  purchasers.  Fret 
circular 
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N.  B. — The  Carman  Grape  vines  now 
being'  sent  out  to  R.  N.-Y.  subscribers  in 
the  southern  tier  give  immense  satisfac¬ 
tion.  Of  course!  The  R.  N.-Y.  plant 
and  seed  premiums  always  do.  The  rest 
of  the  list  are  equally  good. 

*  *  * 

Any  subscriber  who  contemplates  or¬ 
ganizing  a  club  will  please  write  us  to 
that  effect,  in  order  that  we  may  send 
specimen  copies,  posters,  coupons,  sub¬ 
scription  blanks,  return  envelopes,  etc. 


Six  Points  to  Remember  ! 

1.  — Every  Subscriber  for  1893  is  en¬ 
titled  to  receive  the  premium  seeds  and 
plants,  worth  $5  to  $25  to  any  bright 
cultivator.  He  pays  for  the  mailing 
only. 

2.  — Every  Subscriber  for  1893  gets  the 
best  and  cheapest  farm  paper  in  the 
world  :  the  best  by  general  concession  ; 
the  cheapest  because  it  is  the  best.  Only 
$1  for  a  $2  paper. 

3.  — Every  Subscriber  who  sends  in  a 
club  of  five  or  more  new  names  for  1893 
will  share  pro  rata  in  the  $2,000  to  be  di¬ 
vided  May  1st. 

4.  — Every  Subscriber  who  sends  in 
five  or  more  new  names  for  1893  also  se¬ 
cures  one  of  the  $3,000  worth  of  extra 
premiums  for  clubs  of  5  to  100. 

5.  — That  you,  Dear  Reader,  should 
be  earning  your  proper  share  of  the 
$10,000  worth  of  cash  and  other  valuable 
premiums  to  be  sent  to  subscribers  to 
The  Rubai.  New-Yorker.  We  can  and 
will  help  you  to  earn  a  good  winter  in¬ 
come  if  you  will  let  us. 

6.  — New  Subscribers  for  1893  will  re¬ 
ceive  the  paper  for  the  rest  of  this  year 
from  receipt  of  order  free  of  charge;  so 
send  the  names  in  promptly. 

See  the  Premium  number,  and  send  for 
sample  copies  and  subscription  blanks, 
etc.  To-day  is  the  day  to  begin. 

HOW  TO  RAISE  CLUBS. 

1.  Show  The  Rural  New-Yorker  and 

American  Gardening.  You  can  honestly  say 
that  each  Is  the  best,  and  cheapest  at  the  price,  of 
any  journals  In  Its  field. 

2.  If  the  party  is  not  ready  to  subscribe 
at  once,  then  leave  a  copy  for  examination,  re¬ 
questing  that  it  be  carefully  preserved,  so  that 
none  may  be  wasted.  A  careful  examination 
usually  convinces  any  intelligent  man  or  woman 
interested  in  agriculture  or  horticulture  of  their 
real  value. 

3.  Then  call  a  second  time  and  get  the 

order. 

4.  Each  time,  don’t  forget  to  mention  the 
valuable  seeds  and  plants  to  which  every  sub¬ 
scriber  for  1893  is  entitled. 

5.  If  the  yearly  subscription  comes  hard, 
solicit  a  “trial”  three  months’ subscription  for 
25  cents. 

Then  call  in  a  month  or  so  and  get  the  yearly 
subscription. 

Always  bear  in  mind  that  every  club 
organizer  (1)  will  share  in  the  $2,000 
cash,  May  1;  (2)  may  win  one  of  the 
“special”  premiums,  and,  (3)  if  he  does 
not  win  a  “special”  that  he  wants,  is 
entitled  to  any  of  the  general  premiums, 
to  be  described  in  a  few  weeks  in  The 
R.  N.-Y.  So  that  in  any  case  every  club 
raiser  for  these  journals  is  sure  to  be 
well  paid  for  his  work,  perhaps  better 
than  for  any  other  paper. 

*  *  * 

Don’t  hold  orders  for  trial  subscrip¬ 
tions,  but  send  them  along  as  fast  as  re¬ 
ceived,  so  that  we  may  send  the  paper 
promptly  to  the  subscribers.  It  looks  now 
as  if  that  $200  January  1,  is  going  to  be  di¬ 
vided  up  among  a  very  small  number  of 
club  raisers.  *  *  * 

If  you  will  send  us  lists  of  names  of 
your  farmer  acquaintances,  we  will  send 
to  each  one  a  copy  of  The  R.  N.-Y..  No 
matter  whether  they  be  far  or  near,  we 
will  send  a  copy  to  every  address  recom¬ 
mended  by  a  subscriber  to  The  Rural 
New-Yorker, 


AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 

Seven-eighths  of  London’s  bread  is  made  from  for¬ 
eign  wheat. 

Roosters  were  in  tremendous  demand  just  after 
the  election. 

American  Horse  Show  at  Chicago  November  27  to 
December  3. 

More  cattle  will  be  fed  in  northwestern  Iowa  this 
season  than  ever  before. 

The  Whisky  Trust  will  feed  40,000  head  of  cattle  this 
fall,  against  25,000  head  last  year. 

In  a  corn  husking  contest  in  Australia  the  winner 
husked  500  ears  in  20  minutes  and  10  seconds. 

Secretary  Rusk  says  that  experiments  so  far  indi¬ 
cate  that  iodide  of  potassium  will  prove  a  sure  cure 
for  lumpy  jaw. 

Of  late  the  weather  on  the  Atlantic  has  been  al¬ 
most  unprecedentedly  rough  and  terribly  fatal  to 
live  stock  in  transit. 

Sir  John  B.  Lawes  estimates  the  British  wheat  crop 
at  7,428,483  quarters,  or  59,427,804  bushels,  one  of  the 
lowest  estimates  ever  made. 

England  imported  for  use  the  past  year  1,200,000 
hens,  cocks,  capons  and  cockerels,  over  1 ,000,000  ducks 
and  more  than  10,000  partridges. 

The  harvest  in  southern  Bessarabia  has  proved  a 
complete  failure.  The  inhabitants  are  without  grain 
and  the  cattle  without  fodder. 

At  the  recent  chyrsanthemum  show  in  this  city 
$0,500  were  offered  in  premiums,  some  of  which 
amounted  to  $150  or  $200  apiece. 

R.  H.  Price,  Horticulturist  and  Botanist  of  the 
Texas  Agricultural  College,  has  also  lately  assumed 
the  duties  of  State  Entomologist. 

The  Texas  State  Swine  Breeders’  Association  will 
hold  its  next  spring  meeting  and  Institute  at  Wax- 
ahachle  the  last  Tuesday  In  February. 

During  the  summer  packing  season  closed  October 
31,  a  total  of  7,750,000  hogs  were  handled  by  packers 
in  the  West,  against  0,990,000  in  1891,  and  9,540,000  in 
1890. 

Glucose  factories  are  not  feeding  as  many  cattle 
on  slop  as  formerly,  having  adopted  a  process  of 
drying  their  waste,  which  they  are  selling  to  dairy¬ 
men. 

Clover  seed  has  advanced  materially  at  leading 
Western  points  such  as  Chicago  and  Toledo.  At  the 
former  city  receipts  are  decidedly  small,  and  a  fair 
demand  exists. 

A  scheme  is  mooted  in  Chicago  to  hold  a  fat  stock 
show  at  Tattersall’s,  16th  and  Dearborn  Streets,  be¬ 
ginning  about  December  12.  without  the  aid  of  the 
Illinois  Board  of  Agriculture. 

The  Japanese  use  chrysanthemum  blooms  for  food, 
and  a  gardener  in  New  Zealand  has  just  hit  upon 
the  idea  of  using  a  meat  refrigerator  company’s  ap¬ 
paratus  to  prepare  them  for  shipment  to  England. 

The  Texas  Experiment  Station  reports  that  many 
hogs  experimentally  fed  on  cotton  seed  or  cotton¬ 
seed  meal  exclusively,  have  died. 

The  Chicago  pork  packers  having  economically 
utilized  every  ether  part  of  a  hog,  are  now  puzzling 
their  brains  for  some  means  to  utilize  its  squeal. 

Good  comb  honey  will  be  scarce.  Even  California 
fails  to  roll  in  her  usual  supply  to  the  Eastern  mar¬ 
kets.  From  nearly  all  sections  comes  the  mournful 
declaration,  “  It  has  been  a  poor  year.” 

A  Petersburg,  Va.,  dispatch  early  in  the  week  says 
not  more  than  half  a  peanut  crop  will  be  made  in 
that  State.  The  failure  is  due  to  dry  weather  in 
August.  The  crop  is  also  said  to  be  very  short  in 
North  Carolina. 

A  prodigious  army  of  gray  squirrels  invaded  the 
|  country  about  Peterville.  Ky.,  Monday,  and  did 
l  immense  damage.  They  have  destroyed  tens  of 
■  thousands  of  bushels  of  corn.  Bears,  deer  and  wild- 
!  cats  are  also  numerous. 

There’s  a  project  on  foot  to  build  another  trans¬ 
continental  Canadian  railroad  to  be  called  the 
Canada  Western.  It  is  to  be  1,045  miles  long,  opening 
up  thousands  of  square  miles  of  good  grazing,  tim¬ 
ber,  agricultural  and  mining  lands. 

Railroads  have  increased  their  freight  rates  since 
lake  navigation  has  closed  from  Chicago  to  Atlantic 
seaboards.  The  rate  from  Chicago  to  New  York  is 
$1.30  per  hundred  pounds  against  64  cents  per  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  before  navigation  closed. 

Lord  Melrose,  the  largest  St.  Bernard  dog  in  the 
world,  died  Monday  at  the  Melrose,  Mass.,  kennels. 
He  was  sired  by  Ben  Lomond,  out  of  Recluse,  and 
had  won  first  prizes  at  many  bench  shows.  He  was 
35  inches  high  and  weighed  210  pounds. 

According  to  estimates  by  the  Cincinnati  Price 
Current,  stocks  of  lard  November  1  in  this  country 
and  Europe,  and  afloat,  are  155,000  tierces  less  than 
at  the  same  date  one  year  ago,  and  63,000  less  than 
the  average  for  this  date  for  10  years  previous. 

According  to  a  California  exchange,  240  tons  of 
fruit  have  been  sent  to  England  this  season  from 
California.  Of  this  large  amount  two-thirds  are 
pears,  which  fruit  colors  finely  during  the  voyage 
and  is  in  good  condition  for  market  on  its  arrival. 

Inquiry  into  the  condition  of  the  phosphate  lands 
at  Buckingham,  Quebec,  show  that  little  mining  will 
be  done  during  the  coming  year.  Prices  are  so  low 
that  owners  consider  it  more  advantageous  to  har¬ 
bor  their  mines  than  eompete  with  the  phosphate  of 
Florida. 

The  development  of  rice  production  in  Southeast 
Texas  is  truly  wonderful.  Some  counties  that  never 
had  a  seed  planted  until  this  year,  have  the  present 
fall  harvested  more  than  100,000  acres.  The  yield  has 
been  entirely  satisfactory  and  more  will  be  planted 
next  year  than  this. 

The  cranberry-picking  season  on  Cape  Cod  is  now 
at  its  height,  and  thousands  of  the  poorer  people 
have  been  profiting  by  the  opportunity  to  make 
money.  Of  late  years,  however,  it  has  been 
found  that  the  native  workers  are  insufficient,  and 
foreigners  have  been  introduced. 

In  Paris  the  court  is  hearing  an  application  made 
by  a  syndicate  of  wine  growers  of  Champagne  for  an 
Injunction  to  prevent  the  chief  houses  of  Saumur, 
outside  the  Champagne  country,  from  labeling  their 


wines  “champagne.”  The  defendants  claim  that 
there  exist  Swiss,  Italian,  Crimean  and  Californian 
champagnes  and  that  Saumur  has  a  prescriptive 
right  to  the  title. 

A  French  scientist  lately  obtained,  it  is  reported,  a 
yield  of  42  tons  of  potatoes  per  acre  by  treating  the 
seed  tubers  with  sulphate  of  ammonia.  He  steeped 
the  potatoes  for  24  hours  in  a  solution  of  six  pounds 
of  saltpeter,  six  pounds  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  and 

25  gallons  of  water.  He  then  al  owed  them  to  stand 
and  drain  for  a  day,  in  order  that  their  buds  might 
swell,  before  planting  them.  What  an  absurdity! 

In  spite  of  all  the  earnest  efforts  of  our  Canadian 
neighbors,  all  Canadian  cattle  arriving  in  the  United 
Kingdom  alter  November  21,  must  be  slaughtered  at 
the  ports  of  debarkation  within  10  days  from  their 
arrival.  The  government  has  put  on  the  embargo  on 
the  petition  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  Short¬ 
horn  Society,  Central  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Smith- 
field  Club  and  other  important  cattle  interests  in 
England. 

The  London  Times  advises  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  to  Issue  a  permanent  order  for  the  slaughter 
of  all  foreign  cattle,  sound  as  well  as  diseased,  at 
the  ports  of  entry  This  could  not  be  objected  to  by 
any  foreign  country  and  would  remove  all  charges 
of  unfriendly  discrimination. 

Secretary  Edge,  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Board 
of  Agriculture,  announces  the  dates  of  the  following 
farmers’  institutes:  New  Hope,  Bucks  County,  De¬ 
cember  1  and  2;  Warrior’s  Mark,  Huntingdon  County 
December  6  and  7;  Greencastle,  December  14  and  15; 
Somerset,  December  27  and  28;  Graysvllle,  Greene 
County.  December  13  and  14;  Huntingdon  Mills,  Lu¬ 
zerne  County,  January  12  and  13.  The  next  annual 
meeting  of  the  Board  will  be  held  in  Pittsburg  on  the 
fourth  Wednesday  in  January. 

Press  telegrams  early  in  the  week  stated  that 
American  roads  with  Mexican  connections  figure  on 
a  total  shipment  of  over  4,000,000  bushels  of  corn  to 
our  Southern  neighbor.  Fully  half  this  amount  haB 
already  been  shipped  into  Mexico  and  sold  or  given 
to  the  famine-stricken  natives  by  different  gover¬ 
nors.  The  balance  is  now  on  the  way  or  is  side¬ 
tracked  at  the  Mexican  border  for  lack  of  equip¬ 
ment  on  Mexican  roads.  This  unexpected  market 
has  been  opened  by  the  almost  complete  failure  of 
the  Mexican  corn  and  bean  crops. 

Was  it  a  cyclone,  tidal  wave,  earthquake  or  land¬ 
slide  or  a  combination  of  all  four  with  some  other 
wonderful  upheavals?  Not  the  least  marvelous  phen¬ 
omenon  was  the  prominent  position  captured  by  the 
Populists  or  People’s  party  at  a  bound.  According 
to  the  latest  Democratic  figures,  it  has  secured  the 
following  votes  in  the  Electoral  College:  Colorado  4; 
Idaho  3,  Kansas  10,  Nevada  3,  North  Dakota  3,  South 
Dakota  4,  or  27  in  all  out  of  a  total  of  444.  As  it  is 
necessary  according  to  the  Federal  Constitution  that 
the  successful  candidates  should  have  a  majorlty-not 
a  plurality— of  the  electoral  votes,  at  first  glance 
after  the  election,  it  looked  as  if,  owing  to  its  suc¬ 
cesses,  the  election  would  be  thrown  into  Congress, 
when  the  present  body  would  elect  President  and 
Vice  President,  and  as  the  House  is  overwhelmingly 
Democratic,  while  the  Senate  is  decidedly  Repub¬ 
lican,  Cleveland  and  Reid  would  be  elected.  The 
overwhelming  victory  of  the  Democratic  ticket,  has 
however,  rendered  this  result  out  of  the  question. 
From  present  appearances,  it  seems  as  if  the  new 
party  would  hold  the  balance  of  power  in  the  Senate, 
as  from  present  indications,  it  will  elect  one  Senator 
in  each  of  the  following  States:  Kansas,  Montana* 
Nebraska,  Nevada,  North  and  South  Dakota,  or  six 
in  all.  As  the  Democrats  are  likely  to  have  43  and 
the  Republicans  39,  the  Populists  would  hold  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  power.  Of  course  a  large  share  of  the  party’s 
success  was  due  to  its  fusion  with  the  Democrats  in 
every  State  in  which  it  triumphed;  hence  the  latter 
will,  nodoubt,  have  a  good  deal  of  influence  in  the 
election  of  United  States  Senators.  Its  success  as  a 
party  is  due  to  the  discontent  of  a  large  number  of 
farmers  and  workingmen  with  the  policies  of  both 
the  old  parties.  The  chief  objects  it  will  advocate 
will  doubtless  be  laws  for  tariff  reform  and  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  currency  by  free-silver  or  greenback 
legislation,  and  against  trusts  and  all  other  monop¬ 
olistic  agencies.  The  Democratic  victory  is  hailed  by 
many  as  a  triumph  of  the  masses  over  the  classes,  of 
toilers  over  the  millionaires  and  plutocrats  ;  how¬ 
ever  this  may  be,  the  success  of  the  Populists  is 
emphatically  in  this  line.  They  are  likely  to  make  a 
strong,  indeed  a  verv  strong  show  at  the  Presidential 
election  in  1896.  In  the  South  where  they  expected 
most,  they  were  snowed  under  in  every  State  where 
they  made  an  effort. 

CROP  AND  MARKET  NOTES. 

Hudson  River  grapes  are  out  of  market. 

All  public  markets  in  this  city  were  closed  after  10 
A.  m.  on  election  day. 

The  stock  of  calf  skins  is  extremely  small,  and 
prices  are  on  the  rise. 

Now  that  election  is  over  and  the  country  safe,  an 
improvemsnt  in  market  prospects  is  to  be  hoped  for. 

The  net  returns  to  the  Florida  orange  growers  for 
last  years’s  crop  were  said  to  average  71  cents  per 
box. 

Some  of  the  Chautauqua  grape  growers  shipped 
four  car-loads  of  choice  fruit  to  England  as  an  ex¬ 
periment. 

The  number  of  cold  storage  plants  in  New  York 
and  throughout  this  country  is  continually  increas¬ 
ing.  This  method  of  handling  perishable  products 
is  growing  in  favor. 

Reliable  eggs  are  scarce  in  Boston,  and  prices  are 
made  at  a  decided  advance.  Eastern  extras  at  24  to 

26  cents;  Western,  23  to  24;  Nova  Scotia,  22  to  23.  and 
nearby,  27  to  29.  Limed  eggs  are  quiet,  buyers  pre¬ 
ferring  cold  storage. 

The  vineyardlst  who  plants  Champion  grapes  for 
market,  should  be  compelled  to  eat  his  crop.  This 
miserable  variety  does  more  injury  to  the  market  by 
disgusting  people  with  its  sour,  insipid,  unripened 
flavor,  than  a  half  dozen  good  varieties  can  overcome 
in  half  the  season. 

Grape  growers  in  the  lake  region  of  western  New 
York  are  trying  to  devise  some  plan  for  insuring 
better  prices  to  themselves.  The  vaunted  scheme  of 
the  Niagara  White  Grape  Company,  which  was  to 
accomplish  such  wonders,  seems  to  have  fallen  far 
short  of  its  promised  achievements. 


Malaga  grapes  are  reported  to  be  a  short  crop,  and 
as  Catawbas  take  their  places  to  a  certain  extent 
the  demand  for  the  latter  variety  is  likely  to  be  con- 
siderab  y  improved. 

An  Australian  farmer  asserts  that  if  fruit  trees 
are  mulched  in  winter  with  eucalyptus  leaves  they 
will  be  entirely  free  of  blight  or  fungi  of  any  kind 
the  following  season. 

The  apple  crop  of  England  is  reported  very  light; 
that  of  France  is  - light,  and  of  Holland  very  small. 
Belgium  has  a  good  crop,  Germany  poor— not  nearly 
enough  for  its  own  use. 

A  California  operator  is  said  to  have  made  $30,000 
to  $40,000  this  year  by  buying  and  evaporating  apri¬ 
cots;  a  sum  which  might  just  as  well  have  been  made 
by  the  growers  themselves.  Great  is  the  middleman. 

The  Boston  butter  market  still  continues  a  few 
cents  behind  New  York  and  Chicago,  and  from  this 
fact  shipments  from  Boston  are  not  as  large  as  from 
other  markets.  Dealers  feel,  notwithstanding  the 
light  shipments,  there  is  enough  stock  in  the  cold 
storage,  and  this  will  satisfy  all  demands  of  the 
trade,  at  the  same  ttme  giving  a  good  profit  at  its 
cost  price. 
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1  A  paper  for  the  farmer d 
from  Maine  to  California, 
and  from  Minnesota  to| 
Texas,  is  The  Practical" 
Farmer,  of  Philadelphia,  < 
I  established  1855.  ^ 

T.  B.  Terry  writes  for  no  other 
publication  this  year  or  next,  i 
John  Gould  edits  the  “Dairy 
Department.  ’  ’ 

1  Jos.  Meehan  edits  the  “  Horti¬ 
cultural.” 

T.  Greiner  edits  the  “  Short 
|  Cuts.” 

Prof.  W.  F.  Massey  edits  the 
“  Experience  Pool.” 

Over  one  hundred  dif¬ 
ferent  correspondents,  re¬ 
presenting  the  best  agri- 
|cnlturists  in  America,  con¬ 
tribute  to  every  issue. 

)  You  can  have  it  every 
week,  to  January  1,  1894, 
(for  $1 .00. 

In  clubs  of  five,  75  cts. 
Peach,  with  free  copy  to 

.club  raisers. 

I 

For  free  sample  copies, 
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.The  Practical  Farmer  1 

Philadelphia,  Penna. 


Bickford  Family  Knitter. 

Knits  everything  required  by  the 
household,  of  any  quality,  texture 
and  weight  desired.  Sold  an  install¬ 
ments.  A.  M.  LAWSON, 

783  Broadway,  New  York. 

Beware  Of  cheap  and.wortliless 
Knitters. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


The  following  figures,  representing  the  amounts  of 
the  various  articles  received  In  New  York  for  the 
six  days  ending  November  3,  will  give  some  Idea  of 
the  magnitude  of  the  provision  trade  of  the  city: 
Pork,  2,128  barrels;  hams.  2,984  boxes;  lard,  17,862 
tierces;  middles,  5,228  tierces;  beef,  27,795  tierces; 
beef  hams,  560  boxes;  tallow,  2,639  tierces;  tongues, 
198  barrels;  stearine,  25  tierces;  grease,  650  barrels; 
butter,  37,008  packages;  eggs,  31,765  packages. 

The  last  two  seasons’  experience  Is  reported  to  have 
proved  that  a  fine  quality  of  tobacco  can  be  profit¬ 
ably  raised  in  Georgia  and  South  Carolina,  and 
farmers  are  dropping  cotton  and  going  Into  tobacco 
growing.  In  parts  of  Alabama  and  Florida,  too,  ex¬ 
periments  are  being  made  in  the  same  line.  From 
away  oft  in  Oregon  reports  of  the  same  kind  come 
right  along.  In  Grant  County,  tobacco  “with  leaves 
33  Inches  long  and  17  inches  wide”  has  been  grown, 
of  fine  texture  and  light  color,  and  the  soil  and 
climate  are  described  as  being  better  adapted  to  Its 
cultivation  than  those  of  Connecticut.  It  looks  as  if 
this  country  will  soon  be  able  to  raise  a  sort  as  good 
as  the  Sumatra  leaf,  which  is  practically  excluded 
by  the  present  tariff. 


BEANS  AND  PEAS 

Marrow,  choice,  1892 . 2  35  @2  40 

Mediums,  choice,  1892 . 2  05  @2  10 

White  Kidney,  choice,  1891 . -  —  @- 

Ited  Kidney,  choice,  1892  . 2  75  @2  85 

Yellow  Eye,  choice,  1891 . *  @" 

Black  Turtle  Soup,  choice,  1891. .  —  @7  “ 

Lima  beans,  California  (60)  lbs.) . 2  05  @2  10 

Foreign  medium,  1891 . ~  @7  „ 

Green  peas,  1892,  bbls.,  per  bush . 1  70  @1  75 

Green  peas,  1892,  bags,  per  bush . 1  60  @i  65 

BUTTEK 

STATU  AND  PBNN. 

Creamery,  Pails,  extra . .  28)4@29 

Half  firkin  tubs—  „„01 , 

Fresh  extras .  . 29  @29)a 

Firsts . 26  @28 

Seconds . 23  @25 

Welsh  tubs— 

Fresh  extras . 2o  @26 

Firsts . 22  @24 

. . 20  @21 

Creamery-  western. 

Elgin  extras  ....... . 28  @29)4 

Other  Western  extras . 28  @3U 

Firsts . 26  @28 

Seconds . 23  @25 

■Thirds . 20  @22 

Imitation  creamery— 

Firsts . 22  @24 

Seconds . 18  @2° 

Thirds .  -  @- 

Dalry  firsts . 20  @22 

. . 16  @18 

Factory  fresh,  extra . —  @ 

Fourths  to  thirds . 14  @15 

Bolls . —  @~ 

CHEESE 

State  factory,  full  cream—  ,nv,_1nv 

White,  fine . Wf®— 

Good  to  choice .  9)4@10)4 

Common  to  fair .  7M@  “ 

Part  Skims  Chenango  Co.,  etc.,  choice 

colored .  6)4®  694 

Part  skims  prime . j>  @  &V4 

Partskims.  fair  to  good .  3)4®  4)4 

Part  skims,  common .  3  @  3)4 

Full  skims . 1  @2 

DOMESTIC  NUTS. 

Chestnuts,  N’n,  per  bushel  (60  lbs) . 5  00@6  50 

S’n,  per  bushel  (60  lbs) . 5  00@6  00 

Hickory  huts,  new,  per  bushel  (50  lbs) . 2  00@2  50 

MGG8. 

N.  Y.  State  and  Penn,  new  laid  per  doz . 26  @27 

Western  fresh  gathered  choice . 25  @25)4 

Western  fresh  gathered,  fair  to  prime. ......24  @25 

Western,  fall  packed,  prime  to  choice . 21  @23)4 

Western,  early  p’ked,  ice  house,  ch.  t  >  f’cy.19  @20 

Western,  Ice  house,  fair  to  good  quality ...  .17)4®  18)4 
Western,  ice  house,  fair  grades,  per  case  . .  .4  00@4  50 

Limed  eggs,  State,  per  doz . 19  @19)4 

Limed  eggs,  Canadian,  per  doz . 19  @— 

Limed  eggs,  western,  per  doz . 18)4@19 

FBU1TS— GREEN. 

Apples,  King,  fair  to  fancy,  per  d.  h.  bbl.... 2  50@3  50 

Fameuse,  prime  and  fancy,  per  bbl . 3  00@3  50 

Baldwin,  prime,  per  d.  h.  bbl .  2  00@2  25 

Baldwin,  per  small  bbl . 1  25@1  75 

Greening,  per  d.  h.  d.  bbl . 3  00@3  25 

Greening,  per  small  bbl . 2  00@2  75 

N.  Spy,  prime,  per  bbl . 2  00@2  25 

Spy,  per  small  bbl . 1  25@1  75 

Spitz,  prime,  per  bbl . 2  50@3  00 

Common,  per  bbl .  75@1  00 

Pears,  Beurre  Bose,  per  bbl . 5  00@7  00 

Beurre  Clalrgeau,  per  bbl . 4  00@6  00 

Beurre  d’Anjou,  per  bbl . 3  50@4  50 

Duchess,  per  bbl . ‘2  50@5  50 

Keiffer,  per  bbl . 3  00@5  00 

Common  cooking  kinds,  per  bbl . 2  00@3  00 

Quinces,  good  to  prime,  per  bbl . 2  75@4  50 

Poor  to  fair,  per  bbl  . I  50@2  50 

Grapes,  State  Del.,  per  5  lb.  basket .  12@  22 

State  Niagara,  per  5  lb  basket .  10@  18 

State  Concord  per  5  lb  basket .  11@12)4 

State  Concord,  per  10  lb  basket .  1S@  20 

State  Catawba,  per  5  lb  basket .  12@  13 


WINE  GRAPES. 

Niagara,  State  In  trays,  per  lb .  1)4@  2 

Concord,  State  in  trays,  per  lb .  2  @ - 

Cranberries,  fancy  Belle,  etc.,  per  bbl . 7  25@7  50 

Fancy  Early  Black,  per  bbl . 6  50@7  00 

Cape  Cod,  good  to  prime,  per  bbl . 5  00@6  00 

Cape  Cod,  poor,  per  bbl . 3  00@5  00 

Cape  Cod,  fancy,  per  crate . 2  00®2  25 

Cape  Cod,  good  to  prime,  per  crate . I  62@1  87 

Jersey,  poor  to  prime,  per  crate . 1  25@1  75 

FRUITS— DOMESTIC  DRIED 

Apples,  evaporated,  1892,  fancy .  9)4@  - 

Evaporated,  1891,  fancy .  894  @  - 

Evaporated  1892,  choice .  8)4@  9 

Evaporated,  1892,  prime .  8  @  8*4 

K  vaporated,  1891,  common  to  fair . 6)4®  7 

Southern  sliced,  1892,  prime .  5  @6 

State  and  coarse  cut,  1891 .  4 )f@  494 

Southern  coarse  cut,  1891 . -  @  - 

Chopped,  1892  .  2  @  - 

Cores  and  skins,  1891 .  2  @  2)4 

Peaches,  Georgia,  sun-dried,  1892 . 10  @13 

N.  C.  peeled,  fancy .  13  @15 

N.  C.  peeled,  choice .  -  @  - 

Southern  peeled,  common  to  prime .  -  @  - 

Raspberries,  1892,  evaporated . 19  @20 

1892,  sun-dried . 18  @19 

Blackberries,  1892.  per  lb .  6  @6)4 

Huckleberries  1892,  per  lb . 12  @12)4 

Cherries,  1892 . 18  @19 

Cherries,  1891 . 17)4@18 

Plums,  State .  -  @  - 

Apricots,  Cal.,  1892,  per  lb . 14  @17 

GINSENG 

Northern  and  Canada,  per  lb . $2  75@3  00 

Western  as  to  quality,  per  lb .  2  30@2  60 

Southern  as  to  quality .  2  20@2  40 


For  good  health  take  TUTT’S  PILLS 


FURS  AND  SKINS. 

N’n.  W’n  South’n  and 
No.  1  quality  and  East’n  Southwest’n 

Black  Bear . $20  00@35  00  $10  00@28  00 

Cubs  and  yearlings .  6  00018  00  5  00@13  00 

Otter .  9  00@11  00  6  00@  8  00 

Beaver,  No.  1 . 6  00®  8  00  6  00®  7  00  ^ 

Red  Fox .  1  50@  1  75  1  25@  1  50 

Gray  Fox .  1  00®  1  25  85®  1  10 

Ly nx . 4  00@  6  00  — @  - 

Wild  Cat .  60@  1  25  — @  — 

Marten,  dark .  2  00®  5  00  @ - 

Marten,  pale . . .  90@  1  25  -  — @  -  — 

Skunk,  black .  1  15@  1  30  1  00®  1  15 

Skunk,  half-striped .  70@  80  o0@  6o 

Skunk,  striped .  30®  45  20®  3;> 

Skunk,  white .  10®  20  10®  16 

Raccoon .  60@  90  45®  80  s 

Opossum .  25®  45  20@  40  i 

Mink .  75®  2  50  50®  1  00 

Muskrat,  spring .  15@  18  13@  18 

GRASS  SEED.  e 

Clover .  11  @  £ 

Timothy . ....1  90  @1  95  ( 

HAY  AND  STRAW.  £ 

Hay,  No.  1,  per  100  lbs . 85  @  —  •  £ 

No.  2,  per  100  lbs . 70  @  80  , 

Shipping,  per  100  lbs . 60  @  65  , 

Clover,  mixed,  per  100  lbs . 60  @  66 

Clover,  per  100  lbs . —  @  1 

Hay,  salt,  per  100  lbs . ■■•••“O  @  —  ( 

Straw,  Long  Bye,  per  100  lbs . 60  @  65 

Straw,  Short  Bye,  per  100  lbs . 40  @  4o 

Straw,  Oat,  per  100  lbs . 40  ®  oO 

8traw,  Wheat,  per  100  lbs . 40  ®  — 

HONEY. 

White  clover,  1  lb.  bxs.,  per  lb . 13  @15 

2  lb.  bxes.,  per  lb . 12  @14 

Poor,  per  lb . . 

Buckwheat,  1  lb.  bxs.,  per  lb . 11  @12  < 

Buckwheat,  2  lb.  bxs.,  per  lb . 10  @11 

Extracted,  per  lb . .  @~  . 

Extracted  Southern,  per  gallon . 6o  @7o 

HOPS. 

N.  Y.  State,  1892,  choice . 23  @24 

Fair  to  prime . 20  @22 

Common . 22  @23 

N.  Y.  State,  1891,  choice . 20  @23 

Good  to  prime . 17  @20 

Old  olds .  5  @1° 

California,  1892  . 20  @24 

California,  1891 . 10  @10 

Pacific  Coast,  old  olds .  5  @  9 

Bavarian . 48  @53 

MEATS  AND  STOCK. 

Live  veal  calves,  prime,  per  lb .  7)4@  7% 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb .  7  @  7)4 

Common  to  medium,  per  lb .  4)4®  694 

Live  calves,  Western,  per  lb .  3  @3)4 

Live  calves,  Duttermilk,  per  lb .  2)4®  294 

Grassers,  per  lb . . .  2)4®  294 

Calves,  city  dressed,  per  lb .  9  @12 

Country  dressed,  prime . 10  @— • 

Country  dressed,  fair  to  good . 8)4@  9)4 

Country  dressed,  common  to  medium. .  7  @8 

Dressed,  buttermilk,  per  lb .  4  @6 

Dressed  grassers,  per  lb .  4  @  5 

Spring  Lambs,  alive,  near-by,  per  lb . 6  @694 

Alive,  poor  to  good,  per  lb .  4  @594 

Sheep,  alive,  good  to  prime,  per  lb .  4%@  5)4 

Sheep,  alive,  poor  to  fair,  per  lb .  3  @494 

Hogs,  country  dressed,  light,  per  lb .  8  @  8)4 

Country  dressed,  medium,  per  lb .  7)4®  8 

Country  dressed,  heavy .  694®  7)4 

Live,  per  100  lbs . 5  50@6  00 

POULTRY— LIVE. 

Spring  chickens,  local,  per  lb .  9)4@  10)4 

Western,  per  lb .  9)$@  10 

Fowls,  Jersey,  State  and  Penn.,  per  lb. ..  9)6®  10 

Western,  per  lb .  9  @  10 

Roosters,  mixed,  per  lb .  5)4 @  6 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb .  10  @  11 

Ducks,  Western,  per  pair .  50  @  75 

Geese,  Western,  per  pair . 1  25  01  50 

Live,  pigeons,  per  pair .  30  @  35 

POULTRY— DRESSED. 

Turkeys,  spring,  dry  picked,  prime,  per  lb... 11  @12 

Scalded . 11  @12 

Old  mixed  weights,  prime . 11  @12 

Phlla.  chick’s,  3  to  3)4  lbs  to  pair,  per  lb . 16  @ — 

Chickens,  mixed  weights,  per  lb . 13  @15 

Western  chick’s,  dry  picked  choice,  per  lb  ..10  @11 

Chickens,  dry  picked  fair .  8  @9 

Chick’s  scalded,  choice,  per  lb . 10  @11 

Chick’s  scalded,  fair  to  good,  per  lb . 8  @9 

Chickens,  inferior . —  @— 

1  Fowls,  Western  prime  dry  picked . 10  @— 

1  Western  prime,  scalded .  . 9  @9)4 

Western,  poor  to  fair .  6  @  8 

Old  Boosters .  7  @— 

Spring  Ducks,  per  lb,  Long  Island . 17  @18 

Eastern,  per  lb . t .16  @17 

Jersey  and  Up-River,  per  lb . 16  @16)4 

Old  ducks,  Jersey  and  Up-Itlver.  per  lb...  .  9  @11 

Old  ducks.  Western .  8  @12 

Spring  geese,  Eastern,  per  lb . 18  @— 

Tame  squabs,  white,  per  doz . 3  00® — 

Dark  and  poor,  per  doz  .  .2  0G@ — 

POTATOES. 

Scotch  and  Irish  Magnums,  per  sack . 2  25® - 

,  Long  Island  In  bulk . 1  75®  2  25 

Jersey,  Prime . 1  75@  2  00 

f  Sweet,  Southern  yellow,  per  bbl  . 2  50®  3  00 

!  Jersey . 3  00®  3  75 

>  VEGETABLES. 

?  Cabbage,  L.  I.  and  J’y  Flat  Dutch  per  100.  1  00®  6  00 

?  Cauliflower,  fancy,  per  bbl .  1  OO®  1  25 

*  Poor  to  good,  per  bbl .  50®  75 

'  Celery,  fancy  Mich.,  per  doz.  roots .  50@  60 

(  State  and  Western,  poor  to  good .  I0@  25 

J  Onions,  Conn,  white,  per  bbl .  2  50®  3  50 

{  Conn,  yellow,  per  bbl .  2  25®  2  75 

'  Conn  red,  per  bbl .  2  00®  2  50 

State  and  Western  yellow,  per  bbl .  2  00@  2  37 

J  Orange  Co.  red,  per  bbl .  1  50®  2  25 

4  Orange  Co.  yellow,  per  bbl .  1  75®  2  25 

0  Peas,  S’n  green,  per  basket .  1  50@  2  00 

£  String  beans,  S’n,  per  basket .  1  25@  2  25 

“  Squash,  Hubbard,  per  bbl .  1  25® - 

Marrow,  per  bbl  .  1  00@ - 

>  Turnips.  L.  I.  &  Jersey  Russia,  per  bbl _  70@  80 

3  TALLOW. 

City  prime  ($2  for  hogsheads) .  494@4)4 

Country  (packages  fresh) . 4)4@4)4 

'  BRAN,  MIDDLINGS,  ETC. 

0  The  following  quotations  are  for  carload  lots  at 
0  Buffalo.  For  other  points,  delivered,  add  the  follow- 
0  lng  sums  per  ton: 

5  Bulk.  Sacked. 


BOOKS  TO  BUY. 


SPRAYING  CROPS:  Why,  When  and  ( 
How  to  Do  It.  By  Prop.  Clarence  M.  weed,  a 
bandy  volume  of  about  100  pages;  Illustrated. 
Covers  the  whole  field  of  the  insect  and  fungous 
enemies  of  crops  for  which  the  spray  Is  used.  The 
followin  1  topics  are  discussed  In  a  concise,  prac-  11 
tlcal  manner: 

Spraying  Against  Insects.  Feeding-Unbits  of  In-  1 
sects.  Spraying  Against  Fungous  Diseases.  The  1 
Philosophy  of  Spraying.  Spraying-Apparatus.  Spray-  1 
lng  Trees  in  Blossom.  Precautions  In  Spraying.  In-  f 
sectlcides  used  In  Spraying.  Fungicides  used  in  i 
Spraying.  Combining  Insecticides  and  Fungicides.  1 
Cost  of  Spraying-Materials.  Prejudice  Against  I 
Spraying.  Spraying  the  Larger  Fruits.  Spraying  1 
Small  Fruits  and  Nursery  Stock.  Spraying  Shade-  1 
trees,  Ornamental  Plants  and  Flowers.  Spraying 
Vegetables,  Field  Crops  and  Domestic  Animals,  I 
Price:  In  stiff  paper  cover,  50  cents;  flexible  cloth,  75  1 

cents. 

IMPROVING  THE  FARM  :  Or,  Methods 
of  Culture  that  shall  afford  a  profit,  and  at  the 
same  time  Increase  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  By 
Lucius  d.  Davis. 

The  contents  treat  exhaustively  on  renewing  run¬ 
down  farms,  and  comprise  the  following  chapters: 
Book  Farming.  The  Run-Down  Farm.  Will  It  Pay 
to  Improve  the  Farm?  How  Farms  become  Exhausted. 
Thorough  Tillage.  Rotation  of  Crops.  Green  Man¬ 
uring.  More  About  Clover.  Barn- Yard  Manure- 
How  Made,  its  Cost  and  Value,  How  Prepared  and 
Applied.  The  Use  of  Wood-Ashes.  Commercial  Fer¬ 
tilizers.  Special  Fertilizers.  Complete  Manures. 
Experiments  with  Fertilizers.  Stock  on  the  Farm. 
Providing  Food  for  Stock.  Specialties  in  Farming 
Price:  Cloth.  $1. 

HOW  TO  RID  BUILDINGS  AND  FARMS 

OF  RATS,  Mice,  Gophers,  Ground-Squirrels, 
Prairie  Dogs,  Rabbits,  Moles,  Minks,  Weasels  and 
other  pests,  quickly  and  safely.  How  to  snare 
Hawks  and  Owls.  Valuable  hints  to  Housekeep¬ 
ers,  Farmers  and  Poultry  Keepers. — By  “  Pick¬ 
ett.”  Price,  paper,  20  cents. 

CROSS-BREEDING  AND  HYBRIDIZ¬ 
ING:—  The  Philosophy  of  the  Crossing  of  Plants,  con¬ 
sidered  with  Reference  to  their  Cultivation. — By 
L.  H.  Bailey. 

The  main  subject-matter  of  this  book  was  delivered 
as  a  lecture  before  the  Messachusetts  State  Board  of 
Agriculture  In  Boston,  December  1, 1891.  Like  all  the 
writings  of  Professor  Bailey,  It  happily  combines  the 
results  of  faithful  study  and  exhaustive  practical 
experiment,  in  a  style  which  Is  at  once  simple  yet 
comprehensive,  and  which  Is  Interesting  and  valu¬ 
able  both  to  the  learned  and  unlearned  reader. 
Rural  Library  Series.  Price,  paper,  40  cents. 

THE  MODIFICATION  OF  PLANTS  BY 

CLIMATE.— By  A.  A.  CROZIER. 

An  essay  on  the  Influence  of  climate  upon  size, 
form,  color,  fruitfulness,  etc.,  with  a  discussion  on 
the  question  of  acclimation.  35  pp.,  paper.  Price, 
paper,  25  cents. 

THE  CAULIFLOWER.— By  A.  A.  Cro- 

zier.  Origin  and  History  of  this  Increasingly 
Important  and  always  delicious  vegetable. 

The  Cauliflower  Industry.— In  Europe.  In  the 
Un’.ted  States.  Importation  of  Cauliflowers. 

Management  of  the  Crop.— Soil.  Fertilizers.  Plant¬ 
ing.  Cultivating.  Harvesting.  Keeping.  Marketing. 

The  Early  Crop.— Caution  against  planting  It 
largely.  Special  directions.  Buttoning. 

Cauliflower  Regions  of  the  United  States. — Ur  per 
Atlantic  Coast.  Lake  Region.  Prairie  Region.  Cauli¬ 
flowers  In  the  South.  The  Pacific  Coast. 

Insect  and  Fungous  Enemies.— Flea-Beetle.  Cut- 
Worms.  Cabbage-Maggot.  Cabbage-Worm.  Stem- 
Rot.  Damping-Off.  Black-Leg. 

Cauliflower-Seed. — Importance  of  careful  selec¬ 
tion.  Where  the  Seed  Is  Grown.  Influence  of  Cli¬ 
mate.  American-grown  Seed. 

Varieties.— Descriptive  Catalogue.  Order  of  earll- 
ness.  Variety  tests.  Best  Varieties. 

Broccoli.— Difference  between  Broccoli  and  Cauli¬ 
flower.  Cultivation,  use  and  varieties  of  Broccoli. 

Cooking  Cauliflower.  —  Digestibility.  Nutritive 
Value.  Chemical  Composition.  Recipes. 

■  Price,  cloth,  $1. 


Boston .  2  40  2  40 

New  York .  2  00  2  00 

Albany .  1  80  1  80 

Philadelphia  . - .  1  60  1  60 

Baltimore .  1  40  1  40 

Syracuse .  1  00  1  00 

Utica .  1  50  1  50 

100  lb. 

Bulk.  Skd.  Sks. 

Bran,  Clean  Spring  Wheat,  per  ton  14  00  13  60  14  35 

Fancy  Coarse,  “  14  25  13  85  14  60 

Winter  Wheat,  “  14  35  14  60  15  GO 

Winter  Coarse,  “  14  60  15  50 

Mixed  Feed,  Winter  Wheat,  “  14  35  15  35  15  60 

Middlings,  Common  Coarse,  “  14  60  14  60  15  60 

Choice  Coarse,  “  14  60  14  60  15  10 

Fine,  “  15  60  14  60  15  10 

Choice  Fine  “  15  60  16  35 

Fine  White.  “  17  60  17  85 

Rye  Feed .  15  35  15  85 

Hominy  Feed .  17  10 

Meal . 

Malt  Sprouts  (Kiln) . 14  00 

Fine  White  Middlings,  Snow  One..  18  35 

Two .  17  85 

Fancy,  Two .  . 

Barley  Screenings,  good  quality...  16  10 

Feed  Barley,  per  bushel .  44 

GRAIN. 

Wheat . $0  74  @  78 

Rye .  58  @  62 

Barley .  —  @  — 

Corn .  48  @  50 

Oats .  . .  .  32  @  46 


INSECTS  AND  INSECTICIDES.  —  A 

Practical  Manual  Concerning  Noxious  Insects 
and  the  Methods  of  Preventing  their  Injuries.  By 
Clarence  M.  Weed,  Professor  of  Entomology 
and  Zoology,  New  Hampshire  State  College. 

I  think  that  you  have  gotten  together  a  very  useful 
and  valuable  little  book. — DR.  C.  V.  Riley,  U.  S. 
Entomologist. 

It  is  excellent.  I  must  congratulate  you  on  the 
skill  you  have  displayed  In  putting  in  the  most  im¬ 
portant  insects,  and  the  complete  manner  in  which 
you  have  done  the  work. — James  Fletcher,  Do¬ 
minion  Entomologist. 

I  am  well  pleased  with  it.  There  is  certainly  a  de¬ 
mand  for  just  such  a  work. — Dr.  F.  M.  Hexamer, 
Editor  American  Agriculturist. 

Price,  cloth.  $1.25. 

POPULAR  ERRORS  ABOUT  PLANTS. 

—By  A.  A.  CROZIER. 

A  collection  of  errors  and  superstitions  entertained  | 
by  farmers,  gardeners  and  others,  together  with  brief 
scientific  refutations.  Highly  Interesting  to  students 
and  Intelligent  readers  of  the  new  and  attractive  in 
rural  literature,  and  of  real  value  to  practical  culti¬ 
vators  who  want  to  know  the  truth  about  their  work. 
Price,  cloth,  $1. 

TUBEROUS  BEGONIAS:  Culture  and 

Management  of  a  Most  Promising  Race  of  Plants 
New  to  American  Gardens.— By  Numerous 
Practical  Growers. 

Reproduced  from  The  American  Garden  with 
the  addition  of  much  new  matter  Price,  paper, 
20  cents. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM  -  CULTURE  F  O  R 

AMERICA.  BY  JAMES  Morton.  An  excellent 
and  thorough  book  ;  especially  adapted  to  the 
culture  of  Chrysanthemums  in  America. 

The  contents  include  Propagation  by  Grafting,  In¬ 
arching  and  Seed.  American  History.  Propagation 
by  Cuttings.  Exhibition  Plants.  Classification.  Ex¬ 
hibition  Blooms.  Soil  for  Potting.  Watering  and 
Liquid  Manure.  Selection  of  Plants.  Top-Dressing, 
Hints  on  Exhibitions.  List  of  Synonyms.  Staking 
and  Tying.  General  Culture.  Insects  and  Diseases. 
Standard  Chrysanthemums.  Sports  and  Variations. 
Disbudding  and  Thinning.  Oriental  and  European 
History.  Calendar  of  Monthly  Operations.  Chrysan¬ 
themum  Shows  and  Organizations.  National  Chrys¬ 
anthemum  Society.  Early  and  Late-Flowering 
Varieties.  Chrysanthemums  as  House-Plants.  Varie¬ 
ties  for  Various  Purposes.  Price:  Cloth,  $1;  paper, 

60  cents. 

THE  NEW  BOTANY:  A  Lecture  on  the 

best  method  of  Teaching  the  Science.  Valuable 
to  Students  and  Amateurs,  being  a  Useful  Guide 
In  Studying  “  The  Beautiful  Science.” — By  W.  3. 
Beal,  M.Sc.,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Botany,  Agri¬ 
cultural  College,  Michigan.  Third  Edition,  en¬ 
larged  and  revised.  Price,  paper,  25  cents. 

LANDSCAPE  GARDENING.— By  Elias 

A.  LONG. 

A  practical  treatise  comprising  32  diagrams  of  ac¬ 
tual  grounds  and  parts  of  grounds,  with  copious  ex¬ 
planations.  Of  the  diagrams,  all  but  nine  have  ap 
peared  In  the  serial,  “  Taste  and  Tact  In  Arranging 
Home  and  Other  Grounds,”  which  has  been  so  at¬ 
tractive  a  feature  of  Popular  Gardening  and  The 
American  Garden  during  the  past  year.  But  In 
the  new  form  the  matter  has  been  entirely  rewritten 
Printed  on  heavy  plate  paper.it  Is  unsurpassed  foi 
beauty  by  any  other  work  on  Landscape  Gardening 
Price,  in  stiff  paper  covers,  50  cents. 

MY  HANDKERCHIEF  GARDEN  :  Size 

25  x  60  feet.  Results:  A  Garden,  Fresh  Vegeta¬ 
bles,  Exercise,  Health,  and  $20.49  In  Cash. — By 
Charles  Barnard. 

Being  an  explicit  account  of  Mr.  Barnard’s  actual 
operations  on  a  suburban  village  house-lot.  Inter¬ 
esting  and  valuable  to  all  suburban  dwellers,  pro¬ 
fessional  men  and  mechanics.  Price,  paper,  25  cents 

JUST  O  UT. 

Fruit  Culture, 

and  the  Laying  Out  and 
Management  of  a  Country 
Home. — By  W.  C.  Strong,  Ex- 
President.  of  the  Massachusetts  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Society,  and  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  American  Pomological 
Society.  Illustrated.  New  revised 
edition,  with  many  additions,  mak¬ 
ing  it  the  latest  and  freshest  hook 
on  the  subieet. 

Contents. 

I.  Rural  Homes— Choice  of  Locality— Treat¬ 
ment— A  Good  Lawn— The  Approach. 

H.  Fruits— Location  of  the  Fruit-Garden— Suc¬ 
cess  in  Fruit-Culture— Profit  In  Fruit  Cul¬ 
ture. 

III.  How  to  Procure  Trees— Quality— How  to 

Plant— Time  to  Plant— Preparing  the  Land 
—Fertilizers— Cutting  Back— Distances  for 
Planting. 

IV.  Care  of  the  Fruit-Garden— Irrigation— Ap¬ 

plication  of  Fertilizers— Thinning  the  Fruit 
—Labels. 

V.  he  Apple— Insects  Injurious  to  the  Apple. 
VI.  The  Pear— Dwarf  Pears— Situation  and  Soil- 
Pruning— Ripening  the  Fruit— Insects  In¬ 
jurious  to  the  Pear— Diseases. 

VII.  The  Peach— Injurious  Insects  and  Dlseasesof 
the  Peach— Nectarines. 

VIII.  The  Plum— Insects  and  Diseases  of  the  Plum 
—Apricots. 

IX.  The  Cherry— Insects  Injurious  to  the  Cherry 
X.  The  Quince— Insects  Injurious  to  the  Quince 
XI.  The  Grape  — Grape-Houses  — Varieties— In 
sects  Injurious  to  the  Grape— Mildew. 

XII.  The  Currant— Insects  Attacking  the  Curran 
■  —The  Gooseberry. 


XIII.  The  Raspberry— The  Blackberry. 

XIV.  The  Strawberry. 

XV.  The  Mulberry— The  Fig— Rhubarb— Aspar¬ 
agus. 

XVI.  Propagating  Fruit  Trees— From  the  Seed— By 
Division— By  Cuttings— By  Layers— By  Bud¬ 
ding— By  Grafting. 

XVII.  Insecticides— Fungicides— Recipes. 

“  Mr.  Strong  gives  evidence  of  that  thorough  grasp  of 
the  subject  which  he  has  gained  from  30  years’  experi¬ 
ence  as  an  orchardist.  His  book  is  a  simple,  clear 
well-condensed  manual  of  practical  information  on 
the  fundamental  principles  Involved  In  the  success¬ 
ful  cultivation  of  each  species  of  fruit.”— Boston 
Advertiser. 

“  in  no  branch  of  Intelligence  has  there  been  so 
much  advance  as  In  horticulture.  Every  yea  solves 
new  problems  insoluble  before,  and  with  new  Ideas 
new  books  follow,  it  is  In  just  this  line  (in  the  en¬ 
deavor  to  elucidate  fundamental  principles)  that  Mr. 
Strong  believes  he  finds  an  unoccupied  field,  and  this 
book  is  the  result.”— Thomas  Meehan,  In  Gardener's 
Monthly. 

“  A  most  inspiring  little  book,  and  one  that  fairly 
makes  the  mouth  water,  the  subjects  treated  are  so 
suggestive  of  flavor  and  fineness.” — Philadelphia 
Ledger. 

“There  is  very  little  in  this  book  that  will  not  be 
found  applicable  to  fruit  culture  In  the  South  as  well 
as  the  North.” — Charleston  Neivs  and  Courier. 

“The  author  has  shown  excellent  judgment  In 
giving  the  particular  information  which  small  fruit 
raiser  i  wish  to  know.” — Boston  Transcript. 

“The  directions  are  specific  enough  to  be  under¬ 
stood  by  beginners  and  wise  enough  to  be  of  profit  to 
experienced  fruit  growers.”— Home  and  Farm  (Louis¬ 
ville). 

Price,  In  one  volume,  16mo.,  cloth,  11. 
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ODDS  AND  HNDS. 

Son  of  a  Wood  Choppkr.  Harper’s 
Young1  People  tells  this  story  of  “Tad” 
Lincoln,  son  of  our  great  President.  He 
had,  while  quite  a  little  hoy,  entered  a 
foreign  school. 

A  rather  snobbish  young  gentleman 
of  rank,  not  knowing  who  young  Lincoln 
was,  inquired,  as  boys  will  of  each  other, 
who  his  father  was.  Tad.  with  the  slow, 
reflective  smile  which  was  his  sole  point 
of  resemblance  to  his  father,  answered, 

“  A  wood-chopper.” 

“  Oh,  indeed!”  was  the  rather  sneering 
answer.  And  for  a  day  or  two  the  high¬ 
born  lad  turned  the  cold  shoulder  to  the 
“  new  boy.” 

Judge  of  his  feelings  when,  very  soon, 
the  American  lad’s  parentage  being 
known  to  all  the  school,  he  found  that 
he  had  made  himself  ridiculous.  Tad, 
however,  was  too  much  of  a  little  gentle¬ 
man  not  to  accept  the  friendship,  how¬ 
ever  tardily  offered. 

Essay  on  thk  Duck. — The  following 
extract  from  a  boy’s  essay  is  “  going  the 
rounds:  ” 

A  duk  has  the  funnyest  gate  1  ever 
saw.  It  is  a  good  deal  like  a  goose’s 
only  more  so.  The  reason  is  a  duk  was 
made  to  swim,  and  when  it  is  out  of  the 
water  it  is  on  furlow,  so  to  speak,  and 
not  on  paraid  duty.  Timmy  McGinnises 
hired  man  told  Timmy  that  duks  have  no 
walking  instinkt,  and  Timmy  told  me, 
that's  how  I  know,  tho  1  alwaz  knew 
they  couldn’t  walk.  The  hired  man  is  a 
nex  perfessor  out  of  a  university,  in  re- 
dooced  circumstances.  Duks  are  birds, 
but  they  do  not  sing  or  fly — not  to  speak 
of.  Sum  birds  can  sing  like  the  canary, 
sum  can  sing  like  the,  parrot,  not  to  men- 
shun  the  rooster  that  crows  and  away 
she  goes  Hut  not  so  the  duk  ;  a  duk 
can  only  say  one  thing  and  that  is  Kwak 
quack,  wich  is  the  reson  he  has  such  a 
large  bill.  These  2  sines  are  relyable, 
and  no  duk  can  stand  investigation  unless 
he  has  them  on  his  person. 


Gknkkai,  Grant’s  Face. — Gen.  Grant 
has  been  called  “the  silent  man.”  He 
never  spoke  useless  words  and  his  face 
was  like  a  mask  behind  which  he  hid  his 
feelings.  Lawrence  Hutton  speaks  of 
him  in  Harper’s : 

As  I  recall  his  face,  that  which  J  re¬ 
member  is  not  so  much  line  and  contour 
as  the  expression  of  strength,  of  great 
patience,  of  calmness,  and  of  gentleness; 
and  the  incidents  which  illustrate  these 
qualities  also  come  ’back  freshly  to  my 
memory. 

He  had,  too,  a  merry  face  ;  at  times  a 
merry  eye.  He  was  full  of  sly  humor. 
The  twinkling  of  his  eye  and  his  quiet 
laugh  promptly  rewarded  an  amusing 
story.  In  his  own  home  his  face  was 
always  kind  and  responsive.  There  he 
was  not  the  silent  man  the  world  thought 
it  knew,  but  a  fluent  and  well-informed 
talker  on  all  that  was  of  interest  to  him. 
Undoubtedly,  however,  he  had  the  gift  of 
silence,  and  when  he  saw  fit  to  exercise 
it  his  face  became  a  mask,  conversation 
ceased  to  be  among  the  possibilities,  and 
to  chat  with  a  graven  image  would  have 
been  a  relief  at  such  a  time.  He  became 
then,  and  designedly,  a  silence-compeller. 
When  there  was  nothing  to  be  said,  he 
said  nothing. 

A  Queer  Experiment. — What  marvel¬ 
ous  stories  are  constantly  “  going  the 
rounds  ”  with  regard  to  matters  agricul¬ 
tural  and  horticultural !  As  a  rule,  too, 
each  is  related  with  all  the  soberness 
befitting  an  account  of  an  actual  fact. 
Here  is  the  latest  or  one  of  the  latest, 
from  the  Chicago  News: 

“  I’ll  tell  you  of  a  queer  experiment  a 
neighbor  of  mine  made  with  a  pea  and  a 
potato,”  said  James  A.  Ilegler,  of  Sunny 
South,  Ala.,  a  few  days  ago.  “  Simpson 
isn’t  a  farmer,  nor  a  horticulturist,  nor 
yet  a  ‘grafter.’  He  works  in  a  small 
foundry  in  our  town  and  is  a  core-maker 
by  trade.  That  fellow  is  always  schem¬ 
ing  around  with  one  thing  and  another, 
trying  to  invent  something.  I  was  look¬ 
ing  over  his  garden  fence  one  day  last 
spring,  while  Simpson  was  planting  pota¬ 
toes  and  he  came  up  to  where  1  was 
standing,  holding  a  potato  in  his  hand. 

‘  See  this  potato,’  he  said.  I  said  ‘  Yes.’ 

‘  Well,’  said  he’ I’m  going  to  get  a  pea 
and  force  it  into  the  heart  of  this  potato. 
Then  we  will  watch  it  and  see  how  it 
comes  up.’  He  took  a  pea  out  of  his 
pocket,  pushed  a  hole  into  the  potato 
with  his  lead  pencil  and  then  pushed  the 
pea  into  the  center.  Then  he  took  the 
potato  to  the  center  of  the  garden  and 
planted  it.  For  months  I  visited  that 
garden  daily  and  watched  the  growth 
of  that  pea-tato.  It  came  up  a  most 
remarkable  plant.  I  can  hardly  describe 
it,  to  you.  It  was  a  commingling  of  the 
two,  with  the  potato  dominating  the  pea. 


The  potato  plant  looked  like  a  sweet 
potato  vine  and  ran  along  the  ground, 
throwing  out  shoots  that  took  root.  The 
flower  of  the  plant  was  not  the  ordinary 
cream  yellow  one  of  the  potato.  It  was 
a  mixture  of  the  same  shape  as  the  daisy, 
with  white,  yellow  and  pink  petals  of  a 
very  pale  hue.  The  fruit  of  the  plant 
was  much  like  the  ordinary  potato,  only 
it  was  much  smaller,  with  a  skin  of  a 
cream  color.  It  did  not  taste  much  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  ordinary  potato,  although 
there  was  just  a  smack  of  pea  soup  about 
it.  The  plant  flourished  well  enough  and 
did  not  require  much  care.  Simpson  says 
that  next  year  he  will  plant  several  rows 
in  that  manner,  as  he  seems  to  prefer 
the  new  kind  to  the  old.  I  rather  think 
that  the  new  plant  is  a  good  one,  al¬ 
though  some  other  vegetable  might  be 
better.” 

Health  in  the  Yawn. —  Everybody 
enjoys  a  good  yawn  at  times.  It  relieves 
“that  tired  feeling”  and  seems  to  let 
out  a  little  laziness.  We  now  hear  the 
“yawn  cure”  suggested  as  a  remedy 
for  nasal  catarrh,  sore-throat  and  ear¬ 
ache.  Dr.  Naegeli  orders  patients  suf¬ 
fering  from  these  troubles  to  “yawn  six 
to  10  times  successively  and  immediately 
afterwards  to  swallow.”  This  is  the  way 
he  explains  the  treatment — it  is  like 
massage  for  the  throat  and  lungs. 

In  yawning,  not  only  the  muscles 
which  move  the  lower  jaw  are  used,  but 
also  the  breathing  muscles  of  the  chest, 
and  he  who  yawns  to  his  heart's  content 
also  raises  and  extends  the  arms.  In 
the  deepest  inspiration  the  chest  remains 
extended  for  a  short  time,  the  eyes  are 
almost  or  entirely  closed,  the  ears  some¬ 
what  raised,  the  nostrils  dilated.  Inside 
the  mouth,  the  tongue  becomes  round 
and  arched,  the  palate  stiffly  stretched, 
and  the  uvula  is  raised,  almost  entirely 
closing  the  space  between  the  nose  and 
throat.  At  the  beginning  of  the  inspira¬ 
tion  a  cracking  noise  is  heard  in  the  ears, 
a  proof  that  the  duct  leading  to  flic  hear¬ 
ing  also  succumbs  to  this  stretching. 


THE  WIDOW  ROND’S  PEAR  ORCHARD. 

The  widow  Horn!  was  left  with  a  little 
family  to  be  cared  for  and  a  farm  on 
which  rested  a  large  mortgage,  'l'he  ad¬ 
vice  was  freely  given  by  her  friends  that 
she  had  better  sell  the  farm  and  take 
what  would  be  left  after  paying  the  debts, 
and  buy  a  little  home  in  town,  take  board¬ 
ers,  or  do  whatever  else  she  could  to 
make  a  living  and  educate  her  children. 
She  could  not  endure  the  thought  of 
leaving  that  home.  All  the  happy  years 
of  her  married  life  had  been  passed  under 
that  roof,  and  many  hallowed  associa¬ 
tions  were  connected  with  it.  The  sur¬ 
roundings  were  ideal  for  a  country  home 
— the  house  situated  in  a  grove  of  grand 
old  trees,  just  where  Nature  planted 
them,  a  gentle  slope  to  the  banks  of  a 
beau1  if ul  creek  lined  with  elms,  willows 
and  vines.  The  house  was  large,  roomy 
and  picturesque,  and  she  could  not  leave 
it;  so  long  as  there  was  a  faint  hope  of 
keeping  the  dear  old  place  she  would  put 
her  shoulder  to  the  wheel  and  push,  keep 
a  brave  heart  and  with  God’s  help  win 
the  victory  over  debt. 

A  few  years  before  his  death  her  hus¬ 
band  had  put  out  quite  an  extensive 
apple  orchard,  which  had  just  commenced 
to  bring  in  some  returns.  Shewasfondof 
horticulture,  and  read  all  she  could  on 
the  subject.  One  day  while  calling  on  a 
friend,  she  looked  over  a  magazine  de¬ 
voted  to  fruit  culture,  and  in  it  was  a 
beautiful  picture  of  a  dwarf  pear  orchard 
which  arrested  her  attention.  She  could 
not  keep  it  out  of  her  mind,  and  finally 
asked  the  loan  of  the  book;  she  took  it 
home,  studied  pondered  and  planned, 
until  her  mind  was  fully  decided.  Across 
the  road  from  the  dwelling  was  a  field  of 
five  acres,  sheltered  on  two  sides  by 
woodland,  and  particularly  well  adapted 
for  pears.  She  got  a  loan  of  a  friend, 
giving  her  note  for  the  amount.  The 
next  mail  took  a  letter  to  Ellwanger 
&  Barry,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  for  enough 
dwarf  Duchess  pear  trees  to  set  five 
acres. 

She  engaged  a  man  to  prepare  the 
ground  according  to  directions  in  her 
books  on  the  pear,  superintending  all 
the  operations  herself,  and  when  the 
trees  arrived,  they  were  properly  set. 
Only  those  who  have  had  the  same  expe¬ 


rience  can  realize  how  anxiously  they 
were  watched,  how  much  depended  on 
them.  'They  were  grand  trees.  How 
wonderfully  they  grew.  The  soil,  atmos¬ 
phere  and  care  bestowed  upon  them 
seemed  to  vie  with  each  other  in  promot¬ 
ing  their  growth.  The  third  year  they 
bore  several  barrels  and  were  carefully 
pruned  and  cultivated.  The  next  year 
there  was  almost  a  total  failure  of  the 
pear  crop,  and  prices  were  very  high, 
but,  owing  to  its  protected  position  and 
other  causes,  this  orchard  bore  a  wonder¬ 
ful  crop.  The  limbs  were  propped  up  to 
carry  the  load  of  fruit,  and  bushels  were 
thinned  out.  People  came  long  distances 
to  see  the  sight— long  rows  of  beautiful 
trees,  bending  under  their  burden  of 
large,  russet  pears.  'The  soil  was  kept 
free  from  weeds;  care  and  cultivation 
told  the  story.  A  gentleman  from  Bos¬ 
ton  heard  of  the  orchard,  came  and 
bought  the  fruit  on  the  trees,  paying  her 
$3,000  for  the  crop.  Now  the  mortgage 
has  been  lifted,  the  debts  arc  all  paid 
and  the  home  is  safe.  Her  success  created 
a  furore  among  the  farmers  for  miles; 
hundreds  of  acres  were  put  in  pears,  but 
the  Widow  Bond's  pear  orchard  never 
was  eclipsed.  Apples  and  pears  made 
her  rich. 

This  story  is  true.  I  know  the  party 
who,  in  western  New  York,  saved  her 
home  by  means  of  a  pear  orchard. 

MRS  F.  O.  .JOHNSON. 

#  #  # 

Boys  and  Girls  Can  Make  Money  by 
working  for  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 
Send  in  your  names  IF  you  are  really 
willing  to  work,  not  otherwise. 
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Screened  urid  ready  for  Immediate  shipment  In 
carload  lota,  direct  from  our  storehouses  In  Canada. 
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Live  Stock  Matters 

FORKFULS  OF  FACTS. 

Is  rye  feed  good  for  dairy  cows  and  is 
it  cheap  at  $16  per  ton  ?  w.  l. 

Ridgeland,  N.  Y. 

Ans. — Rye  is  an  excellent  food  for 
dairy  cows,  and  in  some  respects  is  worth 
more  than  wheat  bran,  having  less  in¬ 
digestible  fiber  and  mineral  matter,  and 
more  carbonaceous  matter.  Its  estimated 
value  is  $1  per  100  pounds  and  thus  it 
should  be  cheap  at  $16  a  ton.  It  would 
be  improved  by  a  mixture  of  oil  meals  of 
either  linseed  or  cotton  seed. 

Rutchicring  Lambs. — As  an  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  depression  in  English  agri¬ 
culture,  we  are  told  how  the  Yorkshire 
farmers  are  killing  their  sheep  and  lambs 
and  selling  directly  to  customers  in  order 
to  save  the  butcher’s  commission. 

It  is  now  a  common  sight  on  market 
days  to  see  the  farmers  bringing  the  car¬ 
casses  of  lambs  and  sheep  to  town  for 
sale  among  their  newly-acquired  circle 
of  customers.  They  are  able  to  dispose 
of  their  meat  at  less  prices  than  can  be 
afforded  by  the  butcher,  and  the  result 
of  the  experiment  has  shown  that  their 
stock  is  readily  snapped  up  by  many  cus¬ 
tomers  on  the  lookout  for  a  bargain. 
Naturally  enough  the  effect  has  been  an 
adverse  one  for  the  butchers,  who  in 
many  instances  have  been  compelled  to 
lower  their  prices  in  order  to  compete 
with  their  rivals,  the  farmers.  Several 
of  the  farmers,  so  as  to  be  on  the  right 
side  of  the  law,  have  taken  out  licenses 
for  slaughtering  their  stock  on  their 
premises,  which  goes  to  show  that  the 
experiment  will  not  necessarily  be  a  tem¬ 
porary  one. 

Here  is  a  good  hint  for  many  Ameri¬ 
can  farmers  who  sell  small  animals  like 
calves,  lambs  or  pigs. 

Russian  Poultry. — II.  S.  Babcock,  in 
the  Poultry  Monthly,  has  this  to  say 
about  this  rather  unknown  breed  : 

Outside  of  the  Polish  and  the  French 
classes  we  have  no  other  bearded  fowl 
than  the  Russian.  It  is  the  only  rose- 
combed  fowl  with  a  beard.  This  fact 
alone  makes  its  preservation  desirable 
that  our  exhibitions  may  lose  nothing  in 
the  way  of  variety  and  attractiveness. 
Rut  besides  this  fact,  the  fowl  has  many 
excellent  qualities.  It  is  an  admirable 
layer  of  medium-sized  eggs  and  has  been 
credited  with  the  production  of  200  eggs 
per  annum  ;  and  not  only  is  it  a  good 
layer,  but  it  lays  so  well  in  the  winter 
months  that  for  a  long  time  it  was 
known  as  “  the  great  winter  layer.” 
My  experience  with  the  breed  would  not 
lead  me  to  call  it  the  best  winter  layer 
we  possess,  for  I  can  name  several  fowls 
which  I  regard  as  its  superior  in  this  re¬ 
spect,  but  I  know  it  to  be  a  good  winter 
layer.  Nor  is  this  all,  for  it  has  a  plump  • 
build — somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the 
Wyandotte — which  makes  it  dress  well 
for  the  market,  and,  though  its  plumage 
be  black,  the  skin  is  of  the  desired  yel¬ 
low  hue.  There  are  better  table  fowls 
than  the  Russian,  as  there  are  better 
layers,  but  a  fowl  for  general  purposes 
must  be  a  good  one  if  it  surpasses  this 
breed. 

A  Cow  Leak.-  Somebody  asked  W. 
M.  Gilbert,  at  a  recent  dairy  conference, 
where  the  greatest  loss  in  the  dairy  oc¬ 
curs.  Here  is  his  answer  : 

From  poor  cows. — One-third  are  kept 
at  an  actual  loss,  one-third  just  about 
pay  for  their  board,  and  one-third  pay  a 
profit.  We  want  a  cow  that  will  pay  us 
a  dividend  just  as  long  as  we  milk  her. 
There  is  a  man  in  Orange  County  who  is 
milking  90  cows  that  are  making  an 
average  of  295  pounds  of  butter  each  a 
year.  Yet  one-third  of  them  did  not  pay 
for  their  board  last  year,  which  was  $40 
each.  With  this  great  drawback — the 
keeping  of  .'10  cows  for  nothing,  and  less 
too — to  encounter,  there  was  a  net  profit 
of  more  than  $1,800  realized  from  the 
herd.  Had  all  the  cows  been  as  good  as 
the  best  one-third  of  the  herd,  the  profits 
would  have  amounted  to  more  than 
$5,000.  These  cows  were  fed  good  corn 
ensilage,  hay  and  a  liberal  grain  ration. 
Food  is  the  lever,  when  we  have  the 
specific  dairy  cow  to  feed  it  to.  She 
must  have  it  and  it  must  be  the  food 
that  will  produce  milk,  not  fat,  or  she 
will  not  respond  in  the  milk  pail,  no 
matter  how  good  nature  made  her.  The 
great  trouble  with  the  average  dairyman 
is  his  desire  to  get  his  cows  through  the 
winter  as  cheaply  as  possible,  and  have 
them  come  out  alive  in  the  spring.  He 
considers  all  the  money  he  puts  into  a 
ration,  more  than  enough  to  keep  life 
in  them,  lost.  The  man  who  makes 
money  from  his  herd  to-day  is  the  one 


who  has  paying  cows  and  who  is  a  lib¬ 
eral,  skillful  feeder — by  which  I  mean 
the  man  who  not  only  knows  how  to 
combine  and  balance  a  ration,  but  how 
much  to  feed  a  cow. 

Milking  Machine. — I  inclose  an  arti¬ 
cle  describing  a  new  milking  machine. 
I  have  not  seen  a  notice  of  it  in  The 
Rural.  The  name  of  the  machine  is  not 
given,  nor  is  the  place  where  it  can  be 
purchased,  and  as  I  swear  by  The  Rural, 
I  would  like  it  to  have  the  device  looked 
up  and  give  its  readers  the  benefits  of 
its  investigation.  c.  t.  cash. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  noticed  the  machine 
three  years  ago,  when  it  was  first  tried 
in  Scotland.  The  milk  is  pumped  or 
sucked  out  of  the  cows  through  tubes 
which  fit  over  the  teats.  The  power  is 
furnished  by  an  air  pump.  The  machine 
does  fairly  good  work  after  the  cows  be¬ 
come  used  to  it.  It  does  not  milk  them 
clean  and  it  is  necessary  to  strip  by  hand 
unless  the  udder  is  rubbed  during  the 
last  of  the  milking.  The  device  costs 
too  much  and  will  not  come  into  general 
use  except  in  big  dairies  where  careful 
milking  is  not  demanded.  The  last 
issue  of  Farming  World,  a  Scotch  paper, 
contains  this  statement: 

l  visited  Mr.  M’Fadyen’s farm  (Stafllor, 
near  Kilmarnock),  where  36  cows  were 
being  milked  regularly  night  and  morn¬ 
ing'  by  the  mechanical  milking  appara¬ 
tus.  He  applies  it  to  the  cows  immedi¬ 
ately  after  calving,  and  never  resorts  to 
the  ordinary  method  of  milking.  Mr. 
M’Fadyen  said  he  would  not  do  without 
it,  as  it  was  a  great  saving  of  labor  and 
expense  ;  so  much  so  that  it  would  clear 
itself  in  two  years.  Moreover,  the  mis¬ 
tress  declared  the  cows  never  were  so 
clean  milked,  because  itwasone  woman’s 
duty  to  strip  them.  Mr.  Murchland  cer¬ 
tainly  did  not  do  himself  justice  in  for¬ 
bidding  his  customers  to  strip  the  cows, 
because  the  machine,  unaided,  does  not 
usually  clean  them.  The  average  weight, 
of  strippings  per  cow  runs  from  one-half 
to  three-fourths  pound  each  milking. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  strip  the  12  cows 
attended  to  by  the  son,  who  is  careful, 
and  rubs  down  the  udder  when  the  milk 
is  nearly  exhausted. 

Eggs  in  a  Hen.— Greyelin,  a  high  au¬ 
thority,  says  the  ovarium  of  a  fowl  is 
composed  of  600  ovules,  or  eggs;  there¬ 
fore  a  hen  during  her  whole  life  can’t 
possibly  lay  over  600  eggs,  which  in  the 
natural  course  are  distributed  over  nine 
years.  Is  he  right  ?  R.  N.-Y.,  page  689. 

Ans.— Greyelin  is  not  a  high  authority 
and  no  authority  at  all  in  fact,  lie  is 
one  of  those  too  enthusiastic  French¬ 
men  who  jump  at  conclusions  on  insuf¬ 
ficient  data  and  mislead  those  who  give 
credence  to  their  hasty  statements. 
Nearly  every  statement  made  fora  dozen 
years  past  by  the  French  dairy  authori¬ 
ties  (?)  has  been  proved  wrong  and  much 
trouble  has  been  taken  by  those  who 
have  discovered  the  mistakes,  in  setting 
things  right.  And  this  statement  that  a 
hen  has  only  600  germs  (not  eggs)  in  the 
ovary  is  not  only  false  but  unfounded; 
for  hens  that  have  lived  for  10  years  or 
more  have  laid  their  usual  quantity  year 
after  year  and  the  total  surpasses  this 
alleged  limit  by  far.  I  myself  have  kept 
a  Light  Rrahma  hen  which  was  procured 
of  Mr.  Josselyn,  of  Fredonia,  N.  Y.,  at 
least  14  years  ago,  and  was  then  laying 
and  continued  for  12  years,  when  she 
was  still  laying  her  usual  egg  every 
second  day,  until  she  was  unfortunately 
killed  byamink.  On  examining  her,  the 
ovaries  were  as  full  of  embryos  as  those 
of  any  young  hen  I  ever  examined. 
There  were  certainly  100  still  visible. 
This  hen  laid  more  than  1,200  eggs  that 
1  have  kept  track  of,  besides  several 
missed.  She  was  kept  for  this  very  pur¬ 
pose  of  testing  this  commonly  reported 
statement  of  Greyelin.  One  of  the  same 
half  dozen  birds  procured  from  Mr. 
•Josselyn,  is  still  living,  and  is  now  laying. 
Having  kept  these  birds  so  long  and  a 
close  watch  on  the  eggs,  which  were 
highly  valued,  no  mistake  could  be  made 
in  the  number,  which  were  always  taken 
from  the  nest  as  soon  as  the  hen  was 
heard,  either  by  myself  or  some  person 
who  was  equally  interested  in  keeping 
this  account,  in  my  absence.  Rut  the 
statement  is  physiologically  untrue,  for 


the  embryos  are  being  continually  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  ovaries  just  as  other  parts 
of  the  body  of  an  animal  are  being  re¬ 
newed  to  repair  the  waste  ;  and  it  would 
be  just  as  reasonable  and  true  to  say 
that  a  man’s  hands  cannot  last  more  than 
so  many  years  because  at  the  start  there 
is  just  so  much  skin  on  them  and  no  more, 
and  it  must  be  worn  off  in  so  many  years. 
Nature  is  always  renewing  the  body  and 
all  parts  of  it,  as  long  as  health  con¬ 
tinues.  H.  STEWART. 


an  Opportune  Khiend  will  bo  found  in  Dr.  I). 
Jayne's  Expectorant,  when  racked  by  a  severe  Cold, 
and  the  many  Lung  and  Throat  atrectlons  which 
sometimes  follow.  This  old  remedy  has  met  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  two  generations,  and  Is  to-day  as  popular, 
safe  and  effective  as  ever. — A dv. 

^ttisircUimcofu^ 

Ip  you  name  Tub  It.  N.-V.  to  our  advertisers  you 
may  be  pretty  sure  of  prompt  replies  and  right  treat¬ 
ment. 

LINSEED  OIL  MEAL 

Ploase  do  not  forget  that  our  OIL  M  HAL  Is 

THE  BEST  FEED 

obtainable  for 

COWS,  BEEF  CATTLE,  HOGS  and  HORSES. 

Market  prlco  must  soon  advance,  and  wo  advise 
your  taking  In  your  winter’s  supply  now. 


Please  write  us  for  quotations  and  other  particulars 

DETROIT  LINSEED  OIL  WORKS, 

DETROIT.  M1UIIUAN 


SHROPSHIRES  FOR  SALE. 

Thirty  Rams  and  Ram  Lambs;  all  registered. 
JAS.  M.  COLHGItOVH,  Box  1148,  Oorry,  Pa. 

M.  C.  Mulkin,  Friendship, Allegany  Co„N.Y. 

Breeder  of  National  Delaine  and  Itlaek  Top 
Mo-lno  Sheep.  25  Registered  Rams  ami 
100  half-blood  Dolnlnn  Ewos  for  sale. 


HIGH-CLASS  SHROPSHIRES! 

Our  second  Importation  for  IHII2  Includes  ;t()  Ilnwen- 
Jonosand  Minton  yoarllng  rams,  now  weighing  220 
pounds  or  more,  to  shear  15  to  17  pounds.  Also  1)5 
beautiful  yearling  ewos.  Send  for  catalogue. 

THE  WILLOWS,  Paw  Paw,  Mich. 


ti 


The  Best  Poultry  Paper,” 

Kent  on  Trial  -15  Klx  Months  for 


ONLY 


CENTS, 


If  you  mention  whero  you  saw  this  advertisement. 
Eakm  Powr.TUY  Is  the  name  of  our  paper.  It  teaches 
how  to  make  money  with  a  few  bens.  Sample  eopy 

sent  free.  1,  S.  JOHNSON  dt  CO.  Boston  Mass. 

RONE  MEAL  for  poultry,  ; 

_ ___  Shulls,  Flint  and  Mccf  Scraps. 

Send  for  new  price  list. 

YORK  ClIKMICAL  WORKS,  YORK,  |*A. 

“MORE  TESTIMONIALS” 

forsame  number  of  machines 
sold  than  any  other  batcher 
MADE.  00  in  successful  oper¬ 
ation  at  Decatur,  Illinois.  iZoi 
chicks  batched  at  one  time 
with  u  200  ook  capacity  Rob¬ 
bie  Incubator.  fiend 4c. 
i  stamps  for  new  illustrated 
catalogue.  Address, 

Reliable  Incubator  &  Brooder  Co., Quincy,  III. 

Incubators  and  Brooders. 

Prices  reduced.  Circulars  free.  Addross  PINKLAND 
INCUBATOR  A  BROODER  CO..  Jamesburg,  N.  .). 


-^TTTT - 7T  K!j  . 

.i  -._  UM: 


A^l 


INVINCIBLE  HATCHER 

$|  “7  for  100  Kirr  Kl/.c. 

8  /  Keif -It  eg  uniting. 

lc.  In  stamps  for  No.  23 
('dialog,  tPhilinonlalK  trofitiiitt. 
IJUOKKYK  INOUUATOIt  CO. 
HfMUNMfHKLD,  OHIO. 


Feeding  Animals. 

This  Is  a  practical  work  of  5fi0  pastes,  by  Professor 
K.  W.  STEWART,  upon  the  science  of  feeding  In  all 
Its  details,  giving  practical  rations  for  all  farm  ani¬ 
mals.  its  accuracy  Is  proved  by  its  adoption  as  a  text 
book  in  nearly  all  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experi¬ 
ment  Stations  In  America.  It  will  pay  anybody  hav¬ 
ing  a  horse  or  a  cow,  or  who  foods  a  few  pigs  or 
sheep  to  buy  and  study  It  carefully.  Price,  KHZ. OO. 
Address  THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 
Times  Building,  New  York. 


WATERING  DEVICE 

for  LIVK  STOCK  In  STABLES.  Send  for  circu¬ 
lars  for  the  only  practical  and  economical  one  In  t  in 
market. 

U.  K.  BUCKl.KY  itt  4)0.,  Dover  Plains.  N. 


LHVI  P.  MORTON’S 


ELLERSLIE  GUERNSEYS 

Largest  Guernsey  Herd  in  the  World. 


Cows  give 
6,000  to  1 1 ,00O 
pounds  milk 
per  year  wlfch- 
o  u  t  forcing;. 
IYI 1 1  k  from 
fresh  eows, 
to  7  per  cent 
fat. 

BULLS  ONLY 
FOR  HALE. 


II.  M.  COTTRELL,  Supt..  Rhlnecllir.  N.  Y. 

High-Class  Jersey  Cattle. 

SUPERIOR  REGISTERED  A.  J.  C.  C. 
STOCK  ONLY. 

TX  dam  of  one  of  our  HE  It  VICK  HULLS  tested 
officially  80  pounds  214  ounces  butter  In  seven  days, 
and  gave  1891  pounds  of  milk  in  81  days.  For  another 
bul I, sire  of  I!)  great  butter  cows,  wo  refused  #16,000 
In  general  no  animal  for  less  than  $21)1);  occasionally 
a  bull-calf  for  $100,  when  marked  with  white,  which 
Is  not  so  fashionable.  Inferior  ones  we  knock  In 
the  head.  No  catalogue  of  Jerseys.  Write  for 
what  you  want. 

rvi  I  LI. KR  .V  HI  ItLEY, 
Franklin,  Venango  County,  Pa. 
Mention  this  paper. 


A 


J.  C.  C.  2-year-old  BULL — Solid 

color,  black  prints.  Mrs  pure  Ht.  Lam¬ 
bert;  tils  dam  tasted  ill  lbs.  5  o'/,.;  g.  dam  Mold  for 
#8.000.  Dam  Ifl-lb.  cow,  sent  >JO  grand  cows 
out  of  show  ring,  N.  .1.  State  Fair.  Prlco  low, 
AlsoSt.  I.amhcrt  ileifcrs,  at  very  reasonable 
pricse.  B.  L.  OLA RKBON,  Tivoli,  N.  Y. 

PITTS  FORI)  FARMS— Offers  for  Sale 

or  Exchango  the  following  JHIIHHY  BULLS; 
DOGE  OF  ST.  LAM  BEK  I’  17889-  Dropped  March  25, 
’H7;  sire,  Duke  ol'  Ht.  Lambert  16160 ;  dam,  Charity 
of  St.  Lambert  (HiilH. 

SIR  ALBERT  OF  PITTS  FOB  I)  Dropped  March  24, 
'02.  Won  llrst  premium  at  Buffalo,  IH',12. 

DEWITT  OF  PITTHFORD  Dropped  March  27,  '02, 
and  PITTS  FORD  SI  OKI')  POO  IS  Dropped  July 
28,  '92.  Sire  of  these  two,  Duke  of  Ht.  Lambert 
16160. 

ST.  LAMBERT  OF  PITTHFORD,  April  14,  '02;  UP¬ 
ROAR  OF  PITTHFORD,  Mav  0,  '02,  and  PAW 
PAW  OF  PITTHFORD,  July  20,  ‘92-  Sire  of  those 
three,  Exile  of  Ht.  Lombert  Kith,  19156. 

For  prices  and  pedigrees,  address  PITTHFORD 
FARMS,  Plttsford,  Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y. 

|  A  Good  Investment 

)  SHI  Oi ipj  R'vmlU  be  a  good  Investment 
LJwll  t  lor  you  to  scud  One  Dollar 
lor  a  year’s  subscription  to  the  best,  Horse 
Magazine pub-  lished,  and  receive 

as  premiums,  a  OIL*  flee  of  any  cost, 
the  following  handsome  and  u-cful  articles : 

/  Pat  Springsteen  Bit  $1.50  "W”  a_.  ■  8  r  7  ' 

/  Grand  10  col.  10x24  ■  H I H  K  \  J 

Pict.of Sunol,2 :08\,  $2.50  &  K  £\i% 
Am.  Horse  Monthly 
for  one  year  -  -  -$1.50  FOR 

Send  ono  dollar  $5.  for  $1.00 
and  '.’.I  cents  for  postage  <>n  premiums  to 

AMERICAN  HORSE  MONTHLY, 

DETROIT,  MICH.  ( 

1  -  Jf .rapjo  copy  and  circular  of  BIT  freest 


FOR  SALE. 

One  %  grade  Peroheron  Morse,  extra  heavy,  live 
years  old,  sound,  kind  and  gentle,  Price  $250,  F.  O 
U.  Asheville,  N.  C.  B.  D.  II ICI N ICM  A  NN 

Asheville,  N.  C. 


SHEEP 


Cotswolds,  3outhdowns, 
Oxford  Down  and  Shrop¬ 
shire  Sheep  and  Lambs  of 

superior  breeding.  We  are  booking  orders  now  for 
lambs  of  the  above  breeds,  We  also  have  a  choice 
lot  of  yearlings  nfid  two-year-olds  to  offer.  Write 
at  once  for  prices  and  particulars. 

W.ATLfcEBURPHE&CO.tPHlLA.,PA. 

GENERAL  ADVERTISING  RITES 

—OB’— 

Tl»e  Itiirul  New- Yorker. 

Standing  at  the  bead  of  tbo  Agricultural  Press,  goes 
to  every  Inhabited  Heetlon  of  North  America  and  Its 
readers  are  the  leading  men  In  their  communities 
JSCThey  sire  Royers. 

ADVERTISING  RATIOS. 

Ordinary  Advertisements,  per  agate  line  (14 

lines  to  the  Inch) . ;t0  cents 

One  thousand  lines  or  more  within  ono  year 
from  date  of  first  Insertion,  per  agate  lino.  .25  “ 

Yearly  orders,  occupying  10  or  more  lines, 

per  agate  line . %  >< 

Reading  Notices,  ending  with  per 

line  leaded . .  •* 

No  Advertisement,  received  for  less  than  #! 
for  each  Insertion.  Cash  must  accompany 
all  orders  for  transient  advertisements. 
ttr  A  a  H  0  L  U  T  KLYON  E  P  It  I  <;  E  ONLY  jg,  J 

Terms  of  Subscription. 

The  subscription  price  of  Tub  IUtrai,  Nkw-Yohrkb. 

Single  copy,  per  year . $2  00 

Oreat  Britain,  Ireland,  Australia  and 

Germany  per  year,  post-paid . $(.04  (12s.  fid  ) 

France.....  .  8.04  (1«H  fr.) 

French  Colonies .  1.08  (2«U  fr  ) 

Entered  at  the  Post  Office  at  New  York  City,  N,  Y.,  as 
second-class  mall  matter. 

RURAL  I’l) ItLIHH INO  COMPANY, 
Times  Ruilding,  New  York. 
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O III) Bits  TAKEN  II V  THIS 


BREWERS’  GRAINS.  86  Forest  Street.  Brookli n.  n.  y. 
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WHAT  COULD  SHE  DO? 


If  I  kissed  you  would  you  be  in- 
Dignant  with  me— make  resistance? 

Flush  and  blush  and  order  me  In 
Tragic  tones  to  “keep  my  distance?’ 

Break  your  pretty  voice  In  two 
Calling  some  one  to  assist  you— 

Tell  me,  sweet,  what  would  you  do  . 
If  I  kissed  you? 

If  you  kissed  me  I  might  scold  you 
Under  certain  circumstances; 

And  at  more  than  arms-length  hold  you 
To  discourage  your  advances. 

But  if  none  were  near  but  you— 

As  at  this  minute— to  assist  me. 


SAMPLES 

AND  FULL  INFORMATION 

FREE! 


NECESSARY  TO  THE  SUCCESS  OF 

POULTRYMEN  AND  FARMERS. 


Neponset  Water  Proof  Fabrics. 


Cover  and  Sheath  your  Barn,  all  o!  your  Outbuildings.  Protect 
your  Green  Houses  and  Hot  Beds.  Sheath  your  Houses,  etc. 
The  best  thing  made,  and  at  Low  Cost. 


They  Cost  but  One. third  the  price  of  Shingles.  Absolutely  VV  ATER- 
PROOF,  FROST-PROOF  and  AIR-TIGHT.  Any  one  can 
put  them  on.  They  will  save  you  Money. 


WRITE  AT  ONCE  TO 


F.  W.  BIRD  &  SON,  Sole  Manufacturers,  E.  Walpole,  Mass. 


Tell  me,  please,  what  could  I  do 
If  you  kissed  me? 

EUWAliD  W.  BARNARD. — IAfC. 


SPECIAL:  Our  Circulars  show  You  many  Uses,  Including;  Carpeting;,  etc.,  etc. 


BARNEY &  BERRY 

SKATES 

CATALOGUE  FREE. 

SPRINGFirLD.M  A'Jg  _ 


Enthusiastic  Party  :  “  Her  face  is 
the  picture  of  amiability.”  Absent- 
minded  Party:  “Who  painted  it?” — 
Harper's  Bazar. 

Even  when  a  man  begins  a  remark  by 
saying,  “Pve  half  a  mind,”  he  would 
quickly  resent  anybody’s  saying,  “Every¬ 
body  knows  that.” — Detroit  Journal. 

“Clara,  dear,  Mr.  De  Vigne  asked  me 
to  be  bis  wife  last  night,”  “I  hope, 
Maudie,  darling,  that  you  didn’t  refuse 
him.  I  was  so  sorry  when  I  had  to — he 
proposes  so  prettily.” — The  Million. 

The  Count  de  Hog, — They  were  talk¬ 
ing  of  the  intelligence  of  animals.  “I’ve 
seen  a  hog  count,”  he  said.  “So  have  I,” 
she  said.  “I’ve  seen  him  count  two  seats 
in  the  car  and  take  them  both  himself.” 
Detroit  Free  Press. 

Seedy  Senex  (the  mendicant) :  “Mis¬ 
ter,  when  an  old  fellow  like  me  gets  into 
hard  luck  it’s  mighty  little  courtesy  he 
receives.”  McGuffy  :  “That’s  so;  we 
can’t  even  respect  gray  hairs  when  they 
get  into  the  soup.” — Harper's  Bazar. 


CANADA  UNLEACHED  HARDWOOD 


Acknowledged  to  be  the  best  and  cheapest  Fertili¬ 
zers  for  Grass,  Grain  and  Fruits. 

THE  FOREST  CITY  WOOD-ASH  CO.,  of  London, 
Can.,  have  removed  their  selling  office  to  102  State 
Street,  Hoston,  Mass.  Address  as  above  for 
prices,  sample  and  free  pamphlet. 


fancy  shaped  card  ol  a  Xmas  bell,  embossed. 

No.  2 _ For  50  cents,  and  4  cents  for  postage,  10  large  and 

liner  Cards,  from  the  above  publishers,  together  with  a. Jew¬ 
eled  Card,  with  easel  attachment,  enclosed  In  protector  and 
envelope. 

No.  3 _ For  #J  .00,  and  6  cents  for  postage,  a  choice  selec¬ 

tion  of  25  Beautiful  Cards  of  L.  Prang  &  Co.’s;  also  a  hand¬ 
some  souvenir  booklet. 

No.  4 _ For  #1.00,  and  8  cents  for  postage,  a  selection  of 

10  of  our  largest  and  finest  Cards,  together  with  a  Xmas  Card 
by  Bishop  Brooks,  containing  his  portrait. 

No.  5.— For  25  Cents,  and  2  Centsfor  Postage,  lOPrang’s, 
Tuck’s.  Wards  and  other  beautiful  cards. 

No.  6. — For  50  Cents  and  4  Cents  for  Postage,  5  Christmas 
Booklets,  Including  one  shaped  booklet. 

No.  7 _ For  #1.00,  and  8  Cents  for  Postage,  7  handsome 

Souvenir  Booklets,  together  with  a  3-Iolding  Fish-Net 
Card,  published  by  Prang  &  Co. 

No.  8 _ BIRTHDAY  PACKET.  For  50  Cents,  17  Fine 

Cards,  of  Prangs  or  Tucks. 

No.  9.— SUNDAY  SCHOOL  PACKET.  For  50  Cents,  25 
Cards— Prang’s  Cards,  assorted. 

CAD  TCIPIICDC  50  Prang’s  and  other  beautiful  cards, 
rUn  I  EAtltlttlOi  no  two  alike,  for  #1.00,  and  8  Cents  for 
Postage.  Better  assortment,  #2.00,  and  1 0  Cents  for  Postage. 
A  very  choice  selection,  #0.00,  and  20  Cents  for  Postage.  And 
for  50  Cents,  and  4  Cents  for  Postage, 25  Cards’  no  two  alike. 
RECEIVED.  Novelties,  at  15,  25,  50,  75  Cents  and  #1 .00 
which  will  be  selected  with  care  for  different  tastes  and  ages. 

LINEN.  For  Fashionable  Uses  is  the  Best  Paper  made. 
.LTH  LINEN.  A  Medium-priced  hut  Fine  Grade. 

JRY  BOND.  Toughest  Paper  made.  Is  very  fashionable. 


MACHINERY. 

>ower  Screw  :  pprer  | 
4YDRAULIO,  OR  !  f  l\LWu4 
Knuckle  Joint  > 

Graters,  Elevators,  Etc.  (J,  7ft 

Boomer  &  Boschert  Press  Co. 

118  W.  Water  St.,  Syracuse,  K.  Y. 


$U0ceUH»*iw0  ^dmtising. 

In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SOUTH  DOWN  SHEEP 


CASSIUS  MARCELLUS  CLAY,  White  Hall,  Ky. 


ENTERPRISE 


FOR  CHOPPING 
Sausage  Meat,  Mince 
Meat,  Scrapple,  Suet, 
Hamburg  Steak  for 
Dyspeptics,  Peppers, 
Hog’s  -  Head  Cheese, 
Chicken  Salad,  Hash, 
Chicken  Croquettes, 
Codfish,  Scrap  Meat 
for  Poultry,  Lobsters, 
Tripe,  Clams,  Corn  for 
Fritters,  Stale  Bread 
for  Bread  Crumbs, 
Cocoanut,  Cabbage, 
Horse  Radish,  V  auilla 
Beans,  &c.  Also  for 
making  Beef  Tea  for 
Invalids,  Pulverizing 
Crackers,  Mashing 
.  Potatoes,  &c. 


OXFORD  BUCK  LAMBS  FOR  SALE. 

All  by  Imported  Buck,  and  out  of  Registered  Ewes. 
Address  S.  S.  STREETER, 

Westbury,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 


*S“TINNED.“S* 

The  Best  in  the  World. 

For  Sale  by  the 
Hardware  Trade. 
Send  for  Catalogue 

Enterprise  B'Fj  Co., 

Third  A  Dauphin  Sts., 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  ‘ 


or  commission,  to  handle  the  New  Patent  Chemical 
Ink  Erasing  Pencil.  Agents  making  $50  per  week 
Monroe  Eraser  Mf’g  Co.,  X  175,  La  Crosse,  Wls. 


CONTENTS. 
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For  MAPLE,  SORGHUM,  CIDER,  and  FRUIT  JELLIES. 

Corrugated  Pan  over  Firebox,  doubling  boiling  capacity.^ 


FARM  TOPICS. 

A  Simple  Wagon  Jack . 

A  Practical  Fence  . 

What  About  Arbor  Vitas  Hedges  ? . 

Celery  Manure  . 

Does  It  Pay  to  Mulch  Wheat  ? . 

Appearance  of  a  Good  Potato . 

A  Successful  Potato  Digger . 

LIVE  STOCK  AND  DAIRY. 

Combination  Mutton  and  Wool  Sheep . 

French  or  Ramhoullet  Merinos . 

Wanted,  a  New  Strain  of  Cats . 

Judging  the  Age  of  Poultry . 

Dexter  and  Kerry  Cattle . . 

All  About  Consumptive  Cowg . 

Making  Prize  Creamery  Butler  . 

How  They  Built  a  Vermont  Creamery . 

From  a  Connecticut  Creamery . 

Defense  of  the  Butter  Accumulator . 

Live  Stock  Matters . 

HORTICULTURAL. 

A  Wonderful  Jersey  Fruit  Farm . 

Horticultural  Gossip . 

Scraping  Bark  from  Trees . . 

That  Little  Grape  Bug . 

Hurrying  a  New  Peach . 

Objections  to  Naming  Strawberries  by  Sex. 

The  Japan  Golden  Russet  Pear  . 

The  Widow  Bond’s  Pear  Orchard  . 

WOMAN  AND  HOME. 

Turkeys  Going  to  Market  . 

Some  Causes  for  Thanksgiving . 

“  Punkln  Pie  Year  ” . 

Dinah's  Thanksgiving . 

A  Noble,  but  Embarrassing  Art . 

A  Thanksgiving  Dinner . 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Life  In  New  Hampshire . •• . 

California  Notes . 

Railroad  Crossings . 

What  Others  Say . 

Editorial . 

Brevities . 

The  Story  of  Rustless  iron . 

Durability  of  Different  Woods . 

Business  Bits . 

Publisher’s  Desk . 

Agricultural  News . 

Crop  and  Market  Notes . 

Markets . 

Odds  and  Ends . 

Shear  Nonsense . . 


Farm  of  561  acres,  in  good  condition;  28  miles  from 
Richmond,  and  2 %  miles  from  railroad.  Land  is 
rich  and  well  suited  for  a  stock  farm.  Property 
must  be  sold  to  settle  up  an  estate.  A  bargain  can 
be  secured  as  well  as  a  first-class  farm. 

W.  A.  LAURENCE, 

7  North  Tenth  St.,  Richmond,  Va. 


^ I  Small  interchangeable  syrup  I 

'  *or  *  c'eanBlnK  ,ind  storing,  and  a  Perfect"* 

'’fe'/M'  ngS©"'  Automatic  Regulator.  The  <  Champion  is  as  great  an 

* 'll  improvement  over  the  Cook  Pan  an  the  latter  was  over  the  old  iron 
'  psnYBl  kettle,  hang  on  a  fence  rail.  Catalogues  mailedfrec  un  application, 

THE  G.  H.  GRIMM MFG.  CO.,  Hudson,  Ohio,  Rutland,  Vi.,  and  Montreal  Que. 


Many  Old  EADMC  that  farms  and  gar  Won’t  Produce  a  Profit. 

UImwm  flut  P  U  Pr  SWI  The  rich,  loamy  soil  (  .chigan  Farms  produces  a  fine  crop 
VVOrn-UUI  ■  without  this  expens  ^>jc  near  markets,  general  healthfulness 

of  climate  and  freedom  from  cyclones,  blizzards,  together  v  good  society,  churches,  etc.,  make  Michi¬ 
gan  Farms  the  best  in  the  world.  Write  to  me  and  ’  tell  you  how  to  get  the  best  farniB  on  long 
time;  low  rate  of  interest.  O.  M .  BAKKJ  .and  Commissioner,  Lansing.  IV!  Ic-h. 


HACKNEY  STALLIONS 


AMES 

Vegetable  Cutf  ^ 

PERFECT  CUTTE 

AND  SL„3ER 
No  Clogging. 

Knives  Readily  Sharpened 

AMES  PLOW  CO., 

Boston  and  New  York. 


It  Is  moved  and  seconded  that  the  Page  Coiled 
Spring  Woven  Wire  he  adopted  by  thi6  country  as 
the  National  Standard  Fence.  It  is  now  In  use  by 
the  United  States,  also  several  State  and  Municipal 
Governments,  many  leading  Railroads,  and  40,000 
citizens  of  all  classes.  Do  we  hear  any  objections  ? 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO., 
Adrian,  Mich. 


FOR  SA.RE. 

Three  Grand  Imported  Hackney  Stallions.  Write 
for  description  and  price. 

P.  A.  WEBSTER,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 


from,$25  to  $60 


For  Cooking  Feed,  for 
use  in  Dairies,  Laundries,  Slaughter¬ 
houses,  Ruuuing  Engines,  Pumping  Water 
by  Steam  and  other  uses.  Address : 
J.  K.  PURINTON,  &  CO.,  Des  Moines,  Ia. 


1 A  9  5“  B  I  MAPU’Y^  K!ndSi  Water> Gas ■ 0!l> 

Inf  Is  B  I  III  H  Ll  11  I  Mining,  Ditching,  Pumping, 
I  Wind  and  Steam:  Heating  Boilers,  &c.  Will 
V  ■  In  IL  rnimnay  you  to  send  25c.  for  Encyclopedia,  of 
1500 Engrauings.  The  American  Well  Works,  Aurora, ill. 
also,  Chicago,  Ill.;  Dallas,  Tex.;  Sydney,  N.  S.  W. 


Raspberries,  Blackberries  arid  Strawberries  in  all 
leading  varieties.  Evergreens,  Fruit  and  Ornamental 
Trees.  For  bottom  prices  address  MANAGER, 
Manor  Nurseries,  Manorville.  N.  Y. 

Correspondence  and  Inspection  Invited 


,  If  you  want  to  buy  a  strictly  first- 
*  class  outfit  at  low  figures,  address 

(The  W.C.LEFFEL  CO. 

'tircenmouatAY.SPKlNliFlELDjO. 
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TEN  THOUSAND  DOLLARS’  WORTH  OF 


PRICE  OF  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR.  *  *  *  GENERAL  PREMIUM  NUMBER 


SPECIAL”  PREMIUMS  FOR  SUBSCRIBERS. 

A (So 


REDUCED  FROM  $2.00  A  YEAR. 


PRICE,  FIVE  CENTS 
$2.00  PER  YEAR. 


NEW  YORK,  NOVEMBER  26,  1892 


The  Magnificently  Illustrated 


Than  which  no  more  beautiful  or  more  entertaining  number  of  a  periodical  has  ever  been  issued. 


READY  DECEMBER  FIRST 


(“THE  CENTURY”  ALWAYS  APPEARS  ON  THE  FIRST  DAY  OF  THE  MON  I II.) 


The  Opening  Chapters  of 


A  powerful  Novel  of  Life  in  Colorado :  its  Business  Methods, 
Romance  and  Adventure. 

By  WOLCOTT  BALESTIER, 

Author  of  the  brilliant  short  stories,  “  Reffey,”  “A  Common 
Story,”  etc.,  which  have  appeared  in  The  Century,  and 
joint  author  of  “The  Naulahka”  with  Rudyard  Kipling. 


An  exquisite  Frontispiece,  “Madonna  and  Child,”  by 
Dagnan-Bouveret. 

“  Ringing  the  Christmas  Bells,”  by  E.  H.  Blashfield. 
“The  Virgin  Enthroned,”  from  a  painting  by  Abbott  H. 
Thayer. 

“The  Mother,”  from  a  painting  by  Edward  E.  Simmons. 
“  Madonna,”  by  Francis  Vincent  Du  Mond. 

“The  Annunciation,”  by  M.  L.  Macomber. 


First  Instalment  of 


First  Instalment  of 


By  GRACE  KING. 

A  series  of  delightful  short  stories  of  life  in  Louisiana,  by  one 
of  the  most  talented  of  American  writers. 


Leaves  from  the  Autobiography  of 
THE  ACTOR,  SALVINI. 


The  Second  Instalment  of  the  New  York 
Society  Novel, 

“SWEET  BELLS  OUT  OF  TUNE.” 

By  Mrs.  BURTON  HARRISON. 
Illustrated  by  GIBSON. 

Begun  in  the  November  number.  See  special 
offer  below. 


Personal  reminiscences  of  the  great  Italian  tragedian  ;  his 
boyhood  — running  away  —  first  appearance  —  early  strug¬ 
gles,  etc.  Illustrated  with  portraits  of  Salvini,  Ristori,  and 
others.  _ 


By  Mrs.  VAN  RENSSELAER. 

A  most  delightful  paper  by  a  lover  of  New  York,  illustrated 
with  wood-engravings  reproduced  from  etchings. 


Impressions  of  Browning  and  his  Art. 

By  a  personal  friend.  With  two  new  portraits  of  Browning. 

Jenny  Lind. 

A  brief  biographical  sketch,  beginning  a  series  on  notable 
women.  With  full-page  portrait. 

War  Correspondence  as  a  Fine  Art. 

Thrilling  stories  of  adventures  in  the  great  European  wars, 
by  the  famous  war-correspondent,  Archibald  Forbes. 
With  Dortraits  of  well-known  correspondents  —  William 


SERIOUS  PAPERS  OF  SPECIAL 
TIMELINESS. 

“THE  PROBLEM  OF  POVERTY,”  by  Rev. 

Washington  Gladden. 

“THE  EFFECT  OF  SCIENTIFIC  STUDY 
UPON  RELIGIOUS  BELIEFS,”  by  Prof. 
H.  S.  Williams. 


Rudyard  Kipling,  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich, 
Mary  E.  Wilkins, 

John  Hay,  James  M JjL 

Whitcomb  Riley,  /j|S\  agy 

Elizabeth  Robins 
Pennell,  Frank 
Dempster  Sherman, 
and  others.  ,  rSjfW 


A  SPECIAL  OFFER  TO  READERS  OF  THIS  PAPER 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


Nov.  26 


From 


Trom 


WE  DO  IT  EVERY  TIME!  sa°“S50  to  $200 

HOW  j>Q  WE  UO  it? 

We  sell  from  our  factory  at  wholesale  prices  direct  to  the  public 
saving  them  all  agents'  and  dealers'  exorbitant  profits.  We  are  doing  a  mar¬ 
vellous  business.  One  thousand  Pianos  and  Organs  per  month 
WO.VliEIlFDL,  but  true  I  To  prove  ft,  send  for  our 
new  cattilogue,  illustrated  in  colors.  It  ix  PllEJE 
to  any  address.  Examine  it,  and  you  will  see  that  we  are  selling 

ORGANS  and  PIANOS  8s5  payments 

at  prices  that  are  simply  WONDERFULLY  LOW  We 
have  now  some  of  the  finest  styles  of  Organs  and  Pianos  ever  man¬ 
ufactured.  Our  new  catalogue  shows  all  the  latest.  Our  twenty- 
sixth  annual  special  offers  are  now  ready.  We  have  bargains  in  ail 
styles  and  at  all  prices.  Ol'ga ns  from  #:t5.  Pianos  from 
*175,  for  cash  or  on  easy  payment.  We  have  the 
largest  direct  trade  in  the  world.  We  hav  “ 

employ  more  men 
You  ca ii  visit  < 
iiOO  miles  of  u 


*1  d  1.i'-iJ“"  iii.  tie  nave  the 
ade  111  the  world.  We  have  a  larger  factory  and 
C11  than  any  firm  doing  a  direct  business. 

t  our  factory  F Kill;  ifyou  live  within 


. NOTE . . . 

We  are  absolutely 
responsible  for  all 
-  our  contracts. 

I^  Rekebk.NOES:  First 
National  Rank,  and 
'  all  the  great  Com- 

y  ^  i.  niercial  Agencies. 

NO  SATISFACTION,  NO  PAY !  All  instruments 
shipped  on  free  trial  warranted  for  ten  years. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE  AT  ONCE  TO 

Old  Established  &  ReiiabU  ;i 
'Washington,  | 
NEW  JERSEY.  I 


The  FARM,  FIELD  AND  STOCKMAN,  the  lead¬ 
ing  and  best  weekly  Farm  and  Family  paper  in  the 
United  States,  is  giving  free  to  each  yearly  sub¬ 
scriber  his  choice  of  either  20  full-size  packets  of 
the  best  Garden  and  Flower  Seeds,  or  a  valuable 
book  of  200  pages,  viz.:  “THE  NEW  HYGIENE,” 
which  gives  a  sure,  simple,  drugless  home  treat¬ 
ment  for  all  diseases  by  the  successful  method  dis¬ 
covered  and  practiced  by  Dr.  A.  Wilford  Hall  and 
others,  with  much  valuable  additional  information 
for  restoring,  maintaining  and  promoting  health 
and  longevity.  Send  for  free  sample  copy,  list  of 
seeds  and  circular  describing  the  book.. 

100  VALUABLE  PRIZES  given  for  practical  hints 
and  experiences,  for  tl;e  Farm,  Garden  and  House¬ 
hold.  Write  for  list. 

.  The  FARM,  FIELD  AND  STOCKMAN  is  chock- 
lull  of  bright  and  useful  things  for  all  in  rural  life. 
It  gives  the  cream,  in  readable  style— 20  to  24 
pages  each  week,  two  pages  condensed  Market 
Tables  and  Reviews.  Get  your  reading  matter  from 
the  WORLD’S  FAIR  City. 

We  will  send  it  on  trial  2  months,  8  numbers,  in¬ 
cluding  a  splendid  Holiday  number,  for  10c.  Try  it. 
The  FARM,  FIELD  AND  STOCKMAN,  Chicago. 


SPECIAL  COMBINATION 


FOR  OUR  FARMER 
READERS. 


WE  HAVE  MADE  ARRANGEMENTS  TO  OFFER 


THE  OHIO  FARMER 

—  AND  — 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

FOR  1893  AT  THE  VERY  LOW  PRICE  OF  $2.00. 

FARMER  has  been  established  45  years,  is  a  30-page  weekly,  divine  its  renders  mere 
PRACTICAL  matter  than  any  other  agricultural  or  stock  journal  published.  Its  publishers  have  addet 
sevetal  very  costly  and  valuable  improvements,  which  place  their  paper  at  the  head  of  its  class  The' 
T^e  addition ^Yfmir^e^trYi)<a8ie°snnfnmea11  °f  WL°m  a/e  dlr<rctly  Interested  in  farming  and  stock  raising 
circulation  AsaSPECIAl’  iNnnr^MFNT  tn  Siatter  Arom,th®  be8t  "rlters  will  largely  increase  thel; 
Uon'^receiveYunUl  .kfnuaYT/lbflT^^r’  oNLY^S^'tfo.618’  l)0t^1  paPers  wil1  be  sent  from  time  subscrip. 

Send  a  postal  card  to  THE  OHIO  FARMER,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  for  a  FREE  specimen  copy. 

Send  your  orders  for  this  combination  to  either 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  or  THE  OHIO  FARHER. 


JELLIFFE,  WRIGHT  &  CO., 

284  Washington  St.,  New  York.  Branch  for 
Meats:  22,  24  and  26  Grace  Ave.  Branch  for  Live 
Stock:  At  Union  Stock  Yards,  West  60th  St. 


The  High  Speed  Family  Knitter 

Will  knit  a  stocking  heel  and 
toe  in  ten  minutes.  Will  knit 
everything  required  in  the 
household  from  homespun  or 
factory,  wool  or  cotton  yarns. 
The  most  practical  knitter  on  the 
market.  A  child  can  operate  it. 

Strong,  Durable,  Simple,  Rapid. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  no  pay. 
Agents  wanted.  For  particulars 
and  sample  work,  address. 

GEARHART,  Clearfield,  Pa. 


1  COUNTRY  HOME  THAT  WILL  SUIT  YOU. 

In  the  Tloughuloga  Valley,  just  outside  the  corpo¬ 
ration  of  Homer,  N.  Y.,  one  mile  north  of  the  centre 
of  the  village,  one-half  mile  from  the  Cortland 
Street  Railroad,  lies  a  beautiful  home  and  farm  of 
40  acres.  It  consists  of  30  acres  of  very  fertile  plow 
land  and  10  acres  of  woodland  and  pasture,  upon 
which  are  wood  and  timber  enough  to  more  than  pay 
for  it.  The  buildings  are  in  good  repair:  most  of 
the  fences  entirely  new:  private  water-works  of 
pure  spring  water;  a  good  well;  line  fruit.  Just  the 
place  for  a  nurserv  fruit  and  vegetable  farm.  Ex¬ 
cellent  neighborhood;  cultured  society;  near  four 
churches,  and  in  Homer  Academy  school  district. 
Title  free  and  clear.  Worth  $5,000,  but  will  sell  for 
$4  000.  because  unable  to  occupy  it.  Call  on  WM.  A. 
BEAN,  Homer,  N.  Y  .  or  write  to  the  owner,  A.  H. 
ppWLES,  A,  jj,  piawatha,  gaop, 


Estab’d]  JACKSON  BROS, 

N.  Y.  STATE  DRAIN  TILE  AND  PIPE  WORKS, 

76  Third  Avenue.  ALBANY.  N.  Y. 


Dorset  Horned  Earn  Lambs. 

[DOG-PROOF.] 

Having  sold  so  many  Ewe  lambs  in  lots  of  3  to  10  to 
different  parties,  and  only  one  ram  lamb  in  each  lot, 
It  has  left  me  quite  a  number  of  first-class  ram 
lambs,  and  these  I  will  sell,  If  taken  at  once, 
at  $15  to  $18  per  head.  Let  those  who  wish  to 
raise  early  lambs  for  the  Christmas  market  give  the 
Dorset®  a  trial,  when  I  am  certain  they  will  soon  be 
convinced  that  they  are  the  breed  they  want,  by 
their  remarkable  fecundity,  and  superiority  in  many 
other  respects  over  all  other  breeds.  Also  for  sale 
Imported  ewes  two  years  old,  due  to  lamb  this  and 
next  month,  to  Imported  Royal  Windsor,  No.  232. 
First  Prize  Winner  at  the  Royal  Show  of  England, 
1889.  All  stock  delivered  to  the  buyer  free  of  ex- 
pressage.  Address  T.  $.  COOPER, 

Coopersburg,  Lehigh  County,  pa. 


CHOICE  SHROPSHIRES. 

A  few  good  Registered  Shropshire  Ewes  for  sale, 
from  the  noted  Crosby  flock  of  Michigan,  and  bred 
to  a  triplet  son  of  Astral.  Both  imported  and  home 
bred.  Ages  from  one  to  four  years.  Catalogue  free. 
F  M.  COLLIN,  Benton  Centre.  Yates  County.  N.  Y. 
Eastern  Representative  of  J.  S.  &  W.  G.  Crosby. 


'REE  Samples,  21  new  articles.  Big 

money  to  agents;  everybody  buys;  write  quick; 
$10  a  day  and  line  premium.  B.  612,  Holly,  Mich 


CLAREMONT  Land  Association,  sSSlxva., 

Offers  600  choice  farms;  3,000  handsome  town  lots 
on  James  River,  with  terms  to  suit  purchasers.  Fro* 
clroular 


One  cent  will  mail  this  paper  to 
your  friend  in  any  part  of  the  United 
States,  Canada  or  Mexico,  after  you 
have  read  it  and  written  your  name 
on  the  corner. 


Everybody’S  PaintBj§; 

Tells  you  how  to  paint 
a  house,  inside  and  out. 

Learn  how  by  reading 
“Everybody’s  Paint 
Book  you  can  then 
paint  your  barn  or  wagon 
or  farm  implements. 

Tells  all  about  kalsomin- 
ing  and  paper-hanging. 

Any  body  can  learn  how 
to  do  it.  Also,  how  to 
polish  a  piano  or  organ, 
or  varnish  and  renovate 
furniture.  In  short,  this 
book  will  tell  you  all  about  painting.  It 
is  filled  with  illustrations.  It  yvill  save 
any  family  ten  times  its  cost  every  year. 
This  is  the  time  of  year  when  everybody 
begins  to  think  about  “  fixing  up,”  and 
this  hook  will  help  you  do  it.  Price, 
cloth,  $1.  Giyen  as  a  premium  for  only 
eight  trial  subscriptions. 


Be  Your  Own  Lawyer. 

One  may  as  well  learn  something  of 
law  from  this  500-page  hook  as  from  a 
lawyer.  Concise  directions  are  given  for 
all  kinds  of  legal  business  and  documents, 
as  agreements,  bonds,  deeds,  leases, 
notes,  mortgages,  wills,  etc.  It  treats  of 
over  70  different  subjects :  Arguments, 
assignments,  auctions,  bankruptcy,  hills 
of  sale,  cattle  and  dog  laws,  collection 
of  debts,  con¬ 
tracts,  deeds, 
dower,  execu¬ 
tors,  fences, 
guardian  and 
ward,  high¬ 
ways,  husband 
and  Yvife,  inter¬ 
est,  landlord 
and  tenant, 
slander,  lien 
laws,  m  a  r. 
riage,  mining 
laws,  Parlia¬ 
mentary  rules, 
partne  r  shi  p, 
patents,  power 
of  attorney,  notes,  trespass,  voters,  dic¬ 
tionary  of  legal  terms,  etc.  Price,  cloth, 
81.50,  prepaid ;  with  a  year’s  subscrip¬ 
tion,  $2 ;  with  a  renewal  and  a  new 
name,  82  50. 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO.. 


Times  Building,  New  York. 


BUY  THE  BEST.  OLD  AND  STRICTLY  RELIABLE 


Catalogues  Mailed  on  Application. 

SOLD  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY, 

Over  Arcade  to  Depot,  Albany,  N  Y. 


BEFORE  YOU  BUY  A  NEW  HARNESS 

send  a  2c.  stamp  with  your  address  for  72- page  Illus¬ 
trated  Catalogue  of  65  different  stvles  of  Imnd-made 
PURE  OAK  LEATHER 
HARNESS.  Single  Sets. 

— - -  up:  Double  Sets,  $16  up. 

1  ycx  Every  harness  Warranted 

|M  and  Shipped  subject  to  ap- 
J"  ,,  proval.  it  costs  only  a  2- 

\>i  if  vVV\\  I  II  cent  stamp  to  know  what 

S  /f  W\\\y  we  can  do  for  you.  TRY 

,|l  A  J  I  l/X)  I  IT.  King  &  Co.,  Wholesale 

Mfrs.,  No.  10  Church  St., 

1  Owego,  N.  Y. 

Mention  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MODEL  HEDGES 

—  FOR  — 

Farm  and  Garden. 


LIfiUSTICDM  CALIFORNIA. 


100  plants  will  plant  a  100-foot  hedge, 
and  cost  88  f.  o.  b.;  875  per  1,000.  Strong 
plants  make  a  hedge  at  once.  Now  is  the 
time  for  planting.  Directions  for  plant¬ 
ing  and  other  particulars  free  by  mail. 
Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Beautiful  Plants, 
208  pages,  25  cents  per  copy. 

SIEBRECHT  &  WADLEY, 

Rose  Hill  Nurseries, 

NEW  ROCHELLE,  N.  Y. 


Made  in  six  dltterei.t  styles  and  sizes,  including  a 
special  Corn  Roller.  Write  for  full  descriptive  cir¬ 
culars  and  prices. 


SUPERIOR  LAND  ROLLER  CO., 
Geneva,  N.  Y. 


THE  EARTHQUAKE 

Of  November  8  failed  to  shock  the  Page  Woven  Wire 
Fence  in  the  least.  This  fence  being  constructed 
wholly  of  coiled  springs  made  of  steel  wire,  is  always 
prepared  for  sudden  changes.  So  whether  you  ride 
in  the  band-wagon  with  the  victors  or  trudge  on  with 
the  mourners,  send  for  particulars. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  PENCE  CO., 
Adrian,  Mich. 


E2  <“onii)in<>« 

B  n5a  E31  i  the  BEST 
QUALITIES  of  ollirr  pulrnl  bit. 
nml  will  easily  control  the  moat 
vicious  liorsc  at  all  times.  It  is  the 

COMMON  SENSE  BIT 

because  ii  ran  also  be  inert  as  a  mild  bit. 

XC  Sample  mailed  SI.OO. 
Nickel  -  -  -  2.00. 


RACINE  MALLEABLE  IRON  CO., 

k  J.  P.  DAVIES,  Mgr.  RACINE,  WIS. 


Produce  Commission  House, 

Established  1365.  Consignments  Solicited. 

S.  W«  <Se  E ,  W  FROST, 

lOO  Park  Place.  New  York. 

Shiopers  desiring  to  favor  us  will  be  furnished 
stencils,  shipping  cards,  etc.,  on  application.  Prompts 
n  ss  guaranteed. 

Fruits,  Vegetables,  Poultry,  Game,  etc. 


LI  M  A  P*  |]  Y"  ^'nc^s'  Water,  Gas ,  Oil, 
I  III  HU  it  I  Mining,  Ditching,  Pumping; 
B  Wind  and  Steam:  Heating  Boilers,  &c.  Will, 
Sanay  you  to  send  25c.  for  Encyclopedia,  of 
1500  Engravings.  The  American  Well  Works,  Aurora,  Ill. 
also,  Chicago.  Ill.;  Dallas,  Tex.;  Sydney,  N.  S.  W. 


JOHN  GOULD’S  BARNYARD  OF  DAIRY-BUILT  SHORT-HORNS.  Fig.  296. 


there  has  been  some  weeding  out  in  the  past  three 
years,  but  most  of  the  herd  are  those  bought  in  the 
‘wilds’ of  Indiana  three  years  ago.  They  calved,  in 
the  fall,  but  like  all  winter  dairies,  they  come  in  all 
the  way  from  September  to  January  1.  ].t  is  my  in¬ 

tention  to  have  1,000-pound  cows,  but  it  is  found  with 
my  method  of  care,  that  they  will  grow,  and  take  on 
size,  so  that  those  first  purchased  are  now  from  100  to 
200  pounds  heavier  than  when  purchased. 

“  The  care  is  a  little  peculiar  to  myself,  and  has 
been  keenly  criticised  in  many  quarters.  Assuming 
that  the  milking  season  commences  November  1,  the 
cows  are  actually  then  put  on  their  winter  rations; 
but  previous  to  this,  those  that  are  giving  milk,  fresh 
ones  and  strippers,  are  soiled  with  plenty  of  sweet 
corn  fodder,  and  two  pounds  of  ‘  oat  dust  ’  each  daily. 
As  soon  as  the  nights  get  cool,  they  are  kept  in,  but 
nothiDg  but  the  food  consumed  during  the  day  is 
given,  allowing  them  to  digest  the  rations  fed,  by  day¬ 
light.  By  Thanksgiving  they  go  into  winter-quart¬ 
ers,  and  will  be  practically  kept  in  the  stalls  till 
Easter  Sunday.  Commencing  about  November  15,  the 
silos  are  opened,  and  for  the  next  six  months,  the 
ration  will  substantially  be  50  pounds  of  ensilage,  five 
to  six  pounds  of  wheaten  ‘  seconds,’  and  from  three  to 
five  of  the  best  clover  hay  to  each  cow  daily,  varying 
of  course  somewhat  according  to  the  demands  of  the 
animals.  The  eows  are  watered  twice  a  day,  but  a 


amount,  so  that  this  year  when  the  first  of  the  cows 
came  into  the  dairy  in  September,  eight  of  the  12  were 
yet  giving,  on  the  average,  15  pounds  each  daily. 
The  milk  record  of  the  12  cows  for  the  12  months 
ending  November  1,  is  a  trifle  over  71,000  pounds,  but 
if  the  amount  were  to  include  the  milk  between  calv¬ 
ing  in  1891  and  in  1892,  then  about  4,000  pounds  of 
milk  should  be  added  to  this ;  and  three  of  the  cows 
to  calve  near  New  Year’s  are  still  giving  a  united  mess 
of  40  pounds  daily. 

“  While  all  are  good  cows,  attention  is  called  to  one 
that  stands  with  her  head  by  the  stone  work,  a 
pure-bred  Short-horn  that  calved  on  August  25,  1892, 
and  came  into  the  dairy  with  a  32-pound  mess  of  milk. 
When  she  had  completed  her  year  of  milk-giving,  she 
gave  18  pounds  a  day.  At  380  days  she  gave  nine 
pounds,  and  the  400th  three  pounds,  when  she  was 
given  her  liberty  until  Christmas.  While  I  have  no 
great  record  breakers,  the  dairy  is  a  fair  one,  and  the 
animals  are  long  milk-givers,  and  their  performance 
is  somewhat  contrary  to  the  general  opinion  that  a 
good  herd  cannot  be  bought,  but  must  be  raised, 
though  a  friend  says  the  opinion  is  all  right  with  a 
summer  dairy,  but  will  not  hold  good  with  a  winter 
one.  The  milk  of  the  herd  is  sold  at  the  door,  and 
the  average  price  received  for  the  year  is  slightly 
above  SI.  10  per  100  pounds.  The  picture  shows  only 
nine  cows,  Three  of  them  refused,  after  the  most 
urgent  persuasion,  to  have  their  photos  taken  for  The 
Rural,  hence  they  are  omitted.” 


berries  for  more  than  30  years,  and  previous  to  that  he 
experimented  several  seasons  at  least  before  learning 
what  avenue  in  agriculture  he  was  best  qualified  for. 
The  snows  of  experience  had  not  whitened  his  beard 
then.  He  was  a  young  man,  and  in  buying  a  farm 
“  got  his  eye  teeth  cut.”  He  liked  farming,  and  per¬ 
haps  from  sentiment,  possibly  because  he  lacked  a  big 
fortune,  he  did  not  buy  the  richest  and  best  farm  in 
town.  But  certainly  one  beautiful  for  location  was 
selected,  and  it  can  be  no  longer  called  poor  or  un¬ 
profitable. 

“  This  section  was  not  then  what  it  is  now,”  said 
Mr.  Burr  to  a  Rural,  representative  recently.  “I  had 
not  owned  the  tract  long  when  I  became  conscious  of 
having  made  a  blunder  in  buying,  and  the  conscious¬ 
ness  made  me  sick.  I  spent  some  time  looking  about, 
comparing  my  place  with  others  and  trying  to  sell  out. 
I  even  went  to  Michigan  and  got  a  refusal  of  a  farm 
on  which  I  thought  I  could  do  better.  But  I  could  not 
afford  to  sell  at  a  loss,  and  decided  that  I  would  make 
the  most  of  what  I  had  ;  that  if  it  were  not  the  best  in 
the  world  and  the  center  of  all  happiness,  I  would 
make  it  all  this.  Whether  my  endeavors  have  been 
successful  no  stranger  can  decide  except  by  our  sur¬ 
roundings.”  The  pride  shown  in  the  beautiful  home 
and  delightful  environments  by  Mr.  Burr  and  his 
family  speaks  more  plainly  than  words  the  truth  that 
“  there  is  no  place  like  home.” 
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A  HERD  OF  DAIRY-SHAPED  SHORT-HORNS. 

RECORD  OF  A  DOZEN  COWS. 

A  Cheap  Cow  Ration. 

Below  is  shown  a  picture  of  the  dairy  of  John  Gould 
of  Ohio.  All  our  readers  know  of  John  Gould  and 
many  have  seen  and  heard  him  at  farmers’  institutes. 
The  following  story  he  tells  about  his  cows  will  in¬ 
terest  all. 

“At  the  start  the  object  of  this  dairy,  aside  from 
‘  incidental  revenue,’  is  to  demonstrate  to  the  dairy¬ 
man  at  large,  that  it  is  possible  to  have  a  paying  dairy, 
with  such  cows  as  he  can  buy  in  the  open  market  at 
fair  prices,  and  by  proper  care  and  attention  make 
them  pay,  not  only  for  themselves,  but  for  the  feed 
consumed  during  the  year.  The  dairy  is  made  up  of 
cows  purchased  out  of  droves  of  late  summer  milkers 
on  their  way  to  New  York,  and  the  highest-priced 
cowin  the  herd  of  12  cost  $36.  They,  as  the  photo¬ 
graph  shows,  are  inclined  to  Short-horn  blood,  but 
they  are  all  selected  with  the  dairy  form  in  mind, 
the  beef  type  being  rejected  every  time.  Of  course 


watering  device  will  be  used  in  the  future,  so  that 
each  can  drink  when  she  chooses. 

“  The  cows  are  tied  w'th  ‘Dutch  halters,’  two  in  a 
half  stall,  six  feet  four  inches  wide,  and  on  a  two- 
thirds  dirt  floor,  plenty  of  bedding  being  used,  and 
absorbents  in  the  gutter.  The  stable  is  warm  and 
light — sunlight  being  sought  in  abundance  on  the 
three  sides  of  the  stalls — and  plenty  of  fresh  air  is  in¬ 
troduced,  but  there  is  little  draft.  The  stables  never 
freeze,  and  the  water  is  pumped  from  a  deep  rock 
well,  into  a  large,  closely  covered  iron  tank  standing 
in  the  stable,  so  that  the  cows  get  it  at  a  temperature 
of  about  50  degrees. 

“In  the  spring  the  cows  are  not  turned  out  until 
the  grass  has  made  a  good  growth — usually  about 
May  5  to  10.  The  ‘seconds’  grain  is  dropped  off  grad¬ 
ually,  and  oat  dust  at  $9  per  ton  substituted,  and 
about  two  pounds  are  fed  daily  to  each  cow  as  long  as 
she  continues  to  give  milk,  which  all  will  do  until 
within  two  months  of  calving.  I  am  finding  out  that 
with  the  winter  milker  this  habit  of  longer  milk¬ 
giving  becomes  stronger  and  more  pronounced  in 
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STRAWBERRIES  AS  A  FARM  CROP.  1 

WITH  FERTILIZERS  THEY  SAVE  AN  ABANDONED  FARM; 

Back  farms  can  grow  the  fruit  profitably  as  shown  by  a 
rough,  poor  New  England  farm  12  miles  from  market; 
a  heroic  effort  and  a  brilliant  success;  an  example  for 
others;  over  1,200  bushels  of  strawberries  sold  during 
the  past  summer,  $10,000  worth  in  three  seasons. 

How  He  Came  To  Settle  There. 

Leaving  the  shores  of  the  blue  and  restless  Long 
Island  Sound  at  the  bustling  city  of  Bridgeport,  a  drive 
of  an  hour  and  a  half  through  a  region  of  varying  hill 
scenery  takes  one  to  one  of  the  most  famous  straw¬ 
berry  farms  in  New  England.  It  is  situated  on  Elm 
Street  in  the  town  of  Monroe,  Conn.,  and  James  Burr 
is  the  owner.  A  thoughtful  and  dignified  man  is  he, 
yet  genial  and  exceedingly  entertaining  because  thor¬ 
oughly  informed.  He  is  a  delightful  example  of  what 
man  can  achieve  under  the  most  trying  circumstances. 
’Twas  many  years  ago  when  Mr.  Burr  bought  his  farm, 
according  as  young  folks  count  time.  Just  how  many 
’twould  be  hard  to  tell.  He  has  been  raising  straw- 
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How  He  Came  to  Select  Strawberries. 

“As  a  young-  man  I  was  convinced  that  farming 
could  be  made  to  pay,”  said  he,  “  and  determined  to 
do  whatever  I  could  successfully  do  on  my  place  so  far 
from  market.  Grain  raising  soon  proved  unremunera- 
tive  by  my  book  accounts.  I  then  tried  sheep,  and, 
later,  dairying,  for  neither  of  which  I  seemed  person¬ 
ally  qualified,  but  when  I  began  work  in  horticul¬ 
ture,  I  knew  at  once  that  I  had  found  my  forte.  Straw¬ 
berries  first  commended  themselves  to  my  notice.  The 
few  we  were  raising  for  home  use  showed  what  pro¬ 
digious  thrift  and  productiveness  they  could  attain, 
and  the  prices  current  at  that  time  urged  me  to  try 
them  for  sale,  although  not  near  a  market  with  good 
facilities  for  transportation.  The  novelty  was  a  good 
thing  from  the  start.  I  began  to  raise  them  in  a  small 
way  only  at  first.  Soon  the  crop  showed  its  possibili¬ 
ties  on  a  large  scale,  and  little  by  little  my  area  has 
been  increased  until  this  year  the  total  sales  amounted 
to  nearly  1,300  bushels  of  berries.” 

“  Do  strawberries  p  iy  as  well  now  as  in  years  p  ist  ?  ” 

“  They  do  not  bring  the  prices  of  former  years. 
Sometimes  I  question  whether  they  will  warrant  a  con¬ 
tinuance  in  this  branch  of  farming  ;  but  with  my  large 
experience  and  a  knowledge  of  the  plant  and  how  to 
do  the  work  most  economically,  together  with  lands 
not  excessively  valuable  or  highly  taxed,  perhaps  J 
clear  as  much  as  when  the  fruit  was  not  so  largely 
produced.  1  have  always  been  a  believer  in  special 
farming.  A  man  should  choose  some  line  to  which  he 
is  adapted  and  then  stick.  On  the  whole,  I  do  not 
think  1  would  gain  anything  by  changing  to  other 
crops.” 

It’s  a  Hard  Fight  with  Weeds. 

“It  seems  as  if  you  might  raise  almost  anything. 
Your  farm  is  remarkably  free  from  weeds,  if  one  can 
judge  by  appearances  ” 

“  Conscience  !  no.  It's  the  worst  in  the  country! 
Hut  any  man  who  has  not  grit  enough  to  get  on  his 
knees  and  stay  there  12  hours  per  day,  if  necessary, 
had  better  let  somebody  else  raise  strawberries.” 

“  Does  it  take  the  labor  of  a  good 
many  hands  to  keep  the  fields  as  clean 
as  I  see  them  ?  ” 

“  Yes.  They  have  to  be  cultivated  and 
hand- weeded  six  or  seven  times  in  a  sea- 
son  unless  it  is  very  dry.”  jY  / 

“  Unless  you  are  able  to  hire  help  un-  JJL 7  jfev 

commonly  low,  would  it  not  pay  to  use  p _ 

horse  weeders  more  and  not  be  so  careful  1  n 

to  kill  every  weed  ?  ”  \ 

“  If  we  picked  the  beds  but  one  year,  \  \  /# 

it  might,  although  I  don’t  like  to  see  , 

slovenly  farming.  My  success  in  straw-  \  'WkYA’ 

berry  culture  I  attribute  largely  to  the  '•  \‘ vA 

invariable  practice  of  weeding  just  before 
the  field  appears  to  need  it.  Help  is  not 
cheap.  A  good  man  gets  $1.50  a  day,  a 
boy  from  15  cents  to  $1.  For  picking  we  usually 
pay  by  the  quart :  for  strawberries  two  cents,  rasp¬ 
berries  and  blackberries  three  cents.” 

“  You  do  not  then  plow  down  your  one-year-old  beds 
directly  after  picking  ?  ” 

“No,  I  have  tried  both  methods  and  prefer  clean 
culture  and  two  seasons  from  my  beds  notwithstand¬ 
ing  many  good  authorities  to  the  contrary.” 

“  What  area  have  you  at  present  devoted  to  straw¬ 
berries  ?  ”  k 

“  I  have  eight  acres  of  new  beds  and  six  of  old,  or 
those  already  picked  once.” 

“  A  portion  of  your  farm  you  don’t  seem  to  set  to 
strawberries.  Is  it  possible  that  on  a  single  farm  some 
parts  are  better  adapted  to  growing  this  fruit  than 
others  ?  ” 

“  Such  is  the  case  on  my  farm.  Some  fields  are  es¬ 
pecially  productive  of  strawberries  with  little  fertil¬ 
izer,  while  others,  apparently  just  as  well  situated  and 
as  fertile  naturally,  can  never  produce  as  well  even 
with  high  artificial  fertilization.  If  you  will  drive  out 
through  this  lane  I  will  show  you  a  streak  of  land 
that  seems  full  of  berries,  or  the  material  they  are 
made  of.  This  field  of  one  acre  would  not  grow  grass. 


I  employ  about  100  pickers.  On  account  of  scarcity  of 
help  I  have  some  undesirable  ones  who  waste  more  or 
less  fruit  unless  watched  very  closely,  and  in  hot  and 
damp  weather  it  is  difficult  to  pick  closely  enough  to 
prevent  the  berries  from  getting  soft.” 

How  The  Berries  Are  Fed. 

“  What  do  you  do  for  f>  rtilizers?  You  cannot  make 
enough  here.” 

“  Oh,  no.  I  keep  but  little  stock.  I  cannot  profitably 
haul  manure  from  Bridgeport,  12  miles,  and  I  depend 
almost  entirely  on  chemicals.” 

“Could  not  the  wagons  carrying  off  berries,  return 
partly  full  of  manure  ?” 

“  It  would  never  do  to  haul  stable  manure  and  straw¬ 
berries  in  the  same  wragon  ;  besides  they  are  all  light 
wagons  with  easy  springs  and  cannot  be  loaded.  If 
they  could  it  would  be  folly  to  spend  time  hauling 
manure  in  the  strawberry  season  when  we  are  so 
rushed.” 

“  What  fertilizers  do  you  use  the  most  of  ?” 

“  Potash  and  phosphoric  acid  have  proved  .specially 
valuable.  I  am  buying  muriate  and  bone.  I  vary  the 
proportions  to  suit  the  field  where  it  is  applied.  Bone 
is  particularly  valuable  on  my  land,  giving,  as  it  does, 
such  lasting  quantities  of  phosphoric  acid.” 

“  Would  not  hard-wood  ashes  that  can  be  bought  in 
this  region  supply  potash  more  cheaply  ?” 

“  No,  I  think  I  can  buy  potash  in  chemicals  cheaper 
than  in  ashes.” 

“  You  must  have  an  object  in  mixing  your  own  fer¬ 
tilizers.” 

“  Yes,  I  find  I  can  save  $5  per  ton.  Two  men  will 
mix  a  ton  thoroughly  in  an  hour  on  a  wet  day.  One 
advantage  of  fruit  raising  is  that  nitrogen,  the  most 
expensive  element,  is  not  bought  or  needed  extensively. 
An  element  which  I  have  found  very  useful  is  humus, 
or  vegetable  matter,  in  the  soil.  It  is  worthy  of  notice 
as  a  home  production  and  a  cheap  aid  to  strawberry 
growers,  however  far  from  market.  Green  manure 
will  raise  strawberries.  I  hardly  believe  it  contains 
the  necessary  plant  food  in  large  quantities,  but  I 


A  Fouk-Wheeled  Dump  Cart.  Fig.  297. 

attribute  its  usefulness  to  the  fact  that  it  holds  mois¬ 
ture  in  the  soil,  even  through  severe  droughts.” 

“  What  green  crops  do  you  plow  in  ?” 

“  Corn  proves  to  be  as  good  as  anything.  Here  is  a 
field  where  I  plowed  in  corn  12  feet  high  and  rye  after 
it.  On  the  rye  I  set  strawberries.  The  next  year 
when  they  came  into  bearing  the  extremely  dry 
weather  made  strawberries  a  failure  throughout  the 
country,  but  my  sales  for  the  year  amounted  to  $3,000. 
The  moisture  held  by  the  humus  in  the  soil  did  it.” 

Still  Trying  Experiments. 

“  What  is  that  corn  doing  among  the  strawberries  ?” 

“  It  is  an  experiment  I  made  to  see  whether  shade 
would  not  be  just  as  beneficial  as  humus.  Two  stalks 
were  allowed  to  grow  in  hills  six  feet  apart  each  way. 
I  hoped  to  make  the  strawberries  later,  as  well  as  to 
supply  them  with  moisture,  and  to  have  the  stalks 
prove  a  winter  aid  by  holding  snow  on  the  bed.  But 
I  do  not  like  the  plan.  The  corn  is  in  the  way  of  cul¬ 
ture,  but,  still  worse,  it  takes  plant  food  from  the 
strawberries.  I  find  an  artificial  mulch  on  the  surface 
more  desirable.” 

“  Are  you  troubled  with  diseases  common  to  straw- 


than  formerly,  so  do  the  baskets  and  crates.  I  have 
paid  as  high  as  $30  per  1,000  for  the  former  and  $2  each 
for  the  latter.  Now  they  are  but  $4.50  and  50  cents 
respectively.  Under  existing  conditions  I  provide  free 
packages  for  a  dozen  or  more  smaller  and  dishonest 
competitors,  losing  an  average  of  13,000  baskets  in  this 
way  per  year.  During  the  pressure  of  the  season  my 
teamsters  can’t  always  get  the  first  chance  to  select 
my  crates  and  others  appropriate  them.  I  insist 
always  on  using  neat,  clean  packages,  believing  it 
pays.” 

Noticing  a  large  pile  of  slats,  crate  length,  rotting 
down  outside  of  a  shed,  The  Rural’s  representative 
inquired  whether  Mr.  Burr  manufactured  his  crates. 

“  I  formerly  did,”  said  he.  “  That  stuff  was  got  out 
for  crates,  but  I  afterwards  found  that  I  could  buy 
them  for  less  than  the  cost  of  nailing  these  slats  to 
gether,  and  here  they  have  lain  ever  since.  We  never 
do  things  at  a  loss  on  this  farm  if  we  can  help  it.” 

Besides  his  money  crop,  Mr.  Burr  raises  many  things 
for  home  consumption  and  enjoyment,  and  these  some¬ 
times  yield  more  than  is  needed,  so  a  neat  little  sur¬ 
plus  can  be  taken  to  market.  Among  these  are  peaches, 
•apples,  pears,  and  this  year  100  heavy  grade  chicks. 
Here  are  Mr.  Burr's  own  words  about  his  apple  sur¬ 
prise  : 

“  Twenty-six  years  ago  a  neighbor  leaned  over  my 
fence  and  saw  me  setting  an  orchard.  He  expressed  a 
doubt  whether  I  would  live  long  enough  to  eat  the  fruit. 
Although  much  older  than  myself,  he  lived  to  see  me 
sell  $000  worth  of  the  fruit  in  one  year.  There  are  100 
trees,  covering  2%  acres.  I  set  them  34  feet  apart  each 
way,  and  they  would  do  better  45  feet  apart.  I  culti¬ 
vated  small  fruits  between  them  for  10  years,  then 
seeded  and  left  the  land  to  grass.  I  pasture  the  field 
every  year  until  the  stock  begins  to  pick  the  fruit, 
when  I  remove  them.  This  keeps  down  the  worm 
plague,  so  common  where  orchards  are  mowed.  I  have 
just  finished  picking  this  year’s  crop  of  300  barrels. 
They  will  sell  well,  as  apples  are  scarce  and  high.” 

Mr.  Burr’s  success  with  peaches  is  phenomenal,  and 
is  noteworthy  because  achieved  under  conditions 
totally  different  from  those  followed  by 

_ the  famous  Hale  Brothers  at  South 

Glastonbury.  His  trees  are  many  of 
them  six  to  eight  inches  in  diameter  and 
well  advanced  in  years.  They  occupy 
4  the  heavily-sodded  head-lands  along  the 
s  stone  walls  with  which  his  farm  abounds. 
In  no  case  are  they  in  plowed  land.  To 
a  remark  of  surprise  in  this  connection, 
Mr.  Burr  said  : 

“  I  don’t  like  to  see  them  there.  It 
seems  as  if  they  were  neglected  and 
lf  i,  f  abused,  and  it  is  against  my  principles  to 

serve  anything  in  this  way  that  responds 
so  liberally.  (The  trees  were  bowed  to 
the  earth  with  great,  juicy,  yellow  and 
white  peaches  and  bear  heavily  nearly 
every  year.)  But  contrary  to  Mr.  Hale’s  experience, 

I  find  that  I  can’t  feed  peach  trees  and  have  them  live. 
If  they  grow  rapidly  they  winter-kill.  I  have  experi¬ 
mented  with  them  until  I  find  the  present  is  the  only 
way  I  can  grow  them  successfully,  and  surely  this 
ought  to  satisfy  the  most  indifferent  cultivator.  I  set 
them  in  small  places  dug  up  in  these  rich  headlands 
and  for  two  or  three  years  cultivate  or  mulch  them, 
taking  pains  that  they  shall  not  be  choked,  but  also 
that  they  shall  net  make  a  great  growth.  When 
well  started,  I  let  the  grass  come  in  and  their  growth 
is  retarded.  The  trees  do  not  begin  bearing  so  soon 
as  if  cultivated,  but  live  and  bear  indefinitely.” 

Fruit  has  apparently  given  Mr.  Burr  almost  every¬ 
thing  mortal  can  desire,  and  he  is  wise  to  nail  his. 
colors  to  it.  His  family  consists  of  a  wife  and  two- 
daughters,  one  of  whom  is  a  successful  landscape  and 
portrait  artist,  and  the  other  is  now  taking  a  college 
course  at  Mount  Holyoke. 

If  all  young  horticulturists  could  be  sure  of  such 
triumphs  as  Mr.  Burr  can  look  back  upon,  well  might 
they  devote  their  energies  and  lives  to  this  noble 
pursuit.  HOLLISTER  SAGE. 

A  GOOD  FOUR-WHEELED  DUMP-CART. 


It  has  now  been  in  berries  10  years.  This  year  I  set 
90  pickers  to  work  here  at  one  time  and  gathered  70 
bushels  of  berries  in  2  hours  and  15  minutes.  That 
piece  of  four  acres  adjacent  is  rough,  broken  land,  but 
I  wras  induced  to  set  it  to  strawberries  because  it  was 
adjacent  and  it  proves  to  be  the  same  kind  of  land.  It 
is  old  pasture,  not  broken  in  30  years  but  has  in  it  the 
elements  for  good  fruit.  Where  that  plowed  field  is  I 
picked  1,000  bushels  year  before  last.  It  measures 
only  5  ac-es.” 

“  It  must  take  some  genuine  engineering  to  dispose 
of  so  many  berries  before  they  spoil,  perishable  as  they 
are.  Do  you  anticipate  a  still  greater  growth  of  the 
business  ?  ” 

“  During  the  last  10  years  I  have  steadily  increased 
my  acreage,  but  I  can  hardly  go  much  further.  There 
has  been  an  increasing  waste  in  the  past  three  years. 


berries  ?” 

“Leaf  blight  is  proving  a  great  affliction  to  straw¬ 
berry  growers,  myself  included.  I  would  give  $1,000 
quickly  to  know  how  to  prevent  its  ravages.  Drive  to 
the  right,  please.  Do  you  notice  this  part  of  the  field  ? 
Early  in  the  season  it  was  as  green  as  thrifty  plants 
could  make  it.  Now  it  is  nearly  bare  and  will  prove 
a  great  loss  in  time,  money  and  prospects.” 

The  other  fields  seen  were  free  from  blight  and  pre¬ 
sented  a  marked  contrast.  To  the  query 

“What  do  you  think  of  free  packages?”  Mr.  Burr 
replied  : 

“The  time  is  not  distant  when  the  receptacles  for 
strawberries  will  be  given  away  w;th  them,  and  I 
shall  be  glad  wh»n  it  arrives.  Consumers  will  be  only 
too  glad  to  pay  an  extra  cent  per  quart  if  necessary, 
but  this  will  rarely  be.  If  strawberries  bring  less  now 


A  good,  broad-tired,  low-down  hay  wagon  and  a 
two  horse  dump-cart  combination  I  made  by  sawing 
off  the  spokes  of  an  old  wagon  and  putting  on  four- 
inch  wagon  tires  at  a  cost  of  about  $6  (see  Fig.  297.) 
The  tires  are  fastened  on  the  spokes  by  passing  wood 
screws  through  the  tires  into  the  ends  of  the  spokes, 
dispensing  with  the  use  of  felloes.  Instead  of  weld¬ 
ing  the  tires,  they  are  bent  back  at  the  ends  and 
bolted  together,  as  shown  in  cut,  at  the  ends,  which 
admits  of  tightening  them  with  bolts  instead  of  the 
costly  cutting  at  a  blacksmith’s  shop.  The  low  front 
wheels  shown  in  the  cut  are  used  for  both  the  lowj 
down  hay  wagon  and  the  two-horse  dump-cart,  by  the 
simple  removal  of  one  coupling  pin.  This  cart  has  a 
history  ;  the  wheels  were  made  for  artillery  purposes, 
but  instead  of  being  used  to  destroy  life,  they  are  now 
employed  to  handle  material  to  sustain  life. 

Anderson  County,  S.  C.  j.  c.  striblinq. 
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TWO  APPLES. 

The  McMahan  apple  originated  in  I860  from  seed  of 
the  Alexander  sown  by  the  late  Isaac  McMahan,  of 
Bloom,  Richland  County,  Wis.  It  was  introduced  by 
Freeborn  &  Hatch,  nurserymen  of  Ithaca,  Wisconsin, 
about  1873.  The  tree  resembles  the  Alexander  but 
branches  more  freely.  It  is  a  gross  feeder,  with 
very  strong,  spreading  roots,  and  on  rich  soil  is  some¬ 
what  inclined  to  blight,  but  on  medium  or  light  soils 
it  is  a  model  of  health  and  vigor.  It  is  very  productive 
and  bears  every  year.  In  hardiness  it  appears  to  be 
unsurpassed  by  any  American  seedling,  having  en¬ 
dured  without  material  injury  several  of  the  severest 
Wisconsin  winters.  It  is  now  pretty  well  dissemin¬ 
ated  through  Western  nurseries,  and  is  fruiting  in 
many  places.  Dr.  Hoskins  of  Vermont,  is  reported  to 
have  said  that  the  McMahan  is  the  only  Wisconsin 
seedling  thus  far  tested  by  him  that  iis  sufficiently 
hardy  for  his  climate.  It  is  rapidly  coming  to  the 
front  as  a  market  variety  in  Wisconsin,  and  is  proving 
successful  as  far  north  as  Sturgeon  Bay. 

The  rare  showiness  of  the  fruit  makes  the  McMahan 
a  very  salable  apple,  and  it  readily  brings  the  highest 
market  price  wherever  offered  for  sale.  At  the  last 
meeting  of  the  American  Pomologic al  Society,  a  plate 
of  fine  specimens  of  this  apple  was  conspicuous  above 
all  others  on  the  tables  for  its  large  size  and  beautiful 
appearance.  In  quality  it  is  generally  considered 
rather  acid  for  dessert  use,  but  when  fully  ripe  it  is 
decidedly  refreshing  to  those  who  are  fond  of  tart 
apples.  For  cooking  it  is  hardly  surpassed. 

This  apple  was  named  “  McMahan's  White”  by  the 
Richland  County  (Wis.)  Horticultural  Society  in  1870, 
but  common  parlance  has  abbreviated  tue  name  to 
“  McMahan”  (pronounced  Mack  Man)  and  as  such  ab- 


almost  melting.  Quality  very  good.  Thoroughly  ripe 
and  rather  past  its  prune  November  1.  The  cut  illus¬ 
trates  one  of  the  apples.  A  larger  one  sent  with  them 
measured  13%  inches  in  circumference  and  weighed 
just  one  pound.  Received  from  Prof.  Goff,  Madison, 
Wis.,  November  4.  See  half  section  at  Fig.  298. 

Newell’s  Winter  Apple. — From  E.  S.  Goff,  Madison, 
Wis.  Three  apples,  one  partially  rotten,  another 
partly  covered  with  scab  and  one  side  of  the  apple  ill 
shapen  and  smaller  than  the  other.  Flesh  nearly 
white,  tough,  sub-acid.  Not  fully  ripe.  Surfacegreen 
with  a  broad  patch  of  crimson.  Stem  short,  calyx 
nearly  closed  in  an  irregular,  rather  narrow  basin. 
See  half  section  at  Fig.  299. — Eds.  R.  N.-Y. 

AN  EXPERIMENT  FARM  THAT  PAYS. 

FIRE  CAN’T  BURN  UP  A  DAIRY  EXPERIMENT. 

Cows  With  out  a  Pasture. 

[EDITORIAL  CORRESPONDENCE.] 

A  representative  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker  re¬ 
cently  paid  a  brief  visit  to  the  New  Jersey  Agricul¬ 
tural  College  Experiment  Station  at  New  Brunswick. 
The  station  and  college  are  closely  related  to  Rutgers 
College,  the  three  forming  a  sort  of  composite  family, 
devoted  to  the  cause  of  education,  varying  only  in  the 
specific  ends  to  be  obtained.  Prof.  B.  C.  Sears,  Super¬ 
intendent  of  the  College  Farm,  has  been  in  charge  of 
it  about  five  years.  About  the  first  of  January,  1889, 
he  began  his  somewhat  noted  experiment  with  the 
different  breeds  of  dairy  cows.  It  was  interrupted  in 
November,  1890,  by  a  fire  which  destroyed  the  entire 
herd  with  the  buildiugs.  These  experiments  were  in¬ 
tended  to  demonstrate  the  cost  and  value  of  the  pro¬ 
ducts  of  the  different  breeds  of  dairy  cattle,  and  it  was 
thought  they  would  extend  over  a  period  of  from  two 


eludes  the  determination  of  specific  gravity,  total 
solids,  fat,  casein  and  albumen,  sugar  and  mineral 
constituents.  These  results  are  tabulated  and  an  av¬ 
erage  is  made  at  the  end  of  every  month.  The  daily 
records  made  at  the  farm,  giving-  the  yields  of  milk 
and  the  food  consumed  by  each  cow,  are  sent  to  the 
laboratory  at  least  once  each  week  and  are  filed  for 
reference.  At  the  end  of  the  month  these  records  are 
tabulated.  The  milk  from  which  the  samples  on 
Monday  are  taken  is  used  for  the  experiment  in  butter 
making.  For  this,  the  milk  is  placed  in  Cooley  cream¬ 
ers  and  after  standing  about  24  ho  rs,  the  skimmed 
milk  is  drawn  off.  A  weighed  portion  of  the  cream  is 
allowed  to  ripen,  and  is  then  churned.  Samples  of  the 
skimmed  milk,  buttermilk  and  butter  are  sent  to  the 
chemist  and  the  percentage  of  butter  fat  in  each  is 
determined.  The  records  kept  for  this  experiment 
contain  all  the  necessary  data  required  for  a  complete 
knowledge  of  every  step  taken  from  the  time  the  milk 
is  tested  to  the  time  the  butter  is  made  and  delivered 
at  the  laboratory.  These  records  are  also  preserved 
and  tabulated  by  the  chemist.” 

•  How  many  cows  have  you  in  your  dairy,  including 
those  of  the  experiment?” 

“We  have  36.  Our  milk  is  sold  in  New  Brunswick.” 
“  How  many  acres  are  there  in  your  college  farm  ?  ” 
“  About  97.  The  farm,  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  say, 
is  self-supporting.  We  have  four  students  in  the 
scientific  school  who  pay  for  their  board  by  labor,  and 
we  employ  four  others,  including  the  milkman.” 

“  Are  you  doing  any  other  experimental  work  ?  ” 

“  Just  at  present,  I  am  trying  a  feeding  experiment 
with  two  lots  of  Cheshire  pigs.  I  took  two  lots  of 
four  each,  which  weighed  the  same,  within  one 
pound,  at  the  beginning,  and  am  feeding  them  as  fol- 


Nf.well’s  Winter  Apple.  Half  Section.  Fig.  299. 


breviations  are  favored  by  the  nomenclature  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  American  Bornological  Society,  it  is  well 
that  the  shorter  name  be  adopted.  The  name  has 
often  been  incorrectly  spelled  McMahon. 

The  McMahan  apple  is  in  season  from  the  middle  of 
October  until  Christmas.  In  a  good  cellar  it  is  not 
difficult  to  keep  it  until  February. 

The  Newell  apple  originated  on  the  farm  of  Mr. 
Orange  Newell,  in  the  town  of  Fairfield,  Sauk  County, 
Wis., 'about  50  years  ago,  from  seed  brought  from  New 
York.  It  was  first  brought  to  notice  by  Joseph 
Shrouds,  of  Baraboo,  Wis.,  and  was  afterward  propa¬ 
gated  and  introduced  by  a  brother  named  John.  It 
has  been  pretty  well  tested  in  Wisconsin  and  to  some 
extent  in  Minnesota,  and  is  regarded  by  some  as  the 
best  native  Wisconsin  winter  apple.  The  f^uit  bears 
considerable  resemblance  to  that  of  Perry  Russet,  of 
which  it  may  be  a  seedling.  The  Newell  keeps  well 
through  the  winter,  and  is  excellent  both  for  cooking 
and  dessert  use. 

This  apple  was  first  named  “Orange  Winter”  by  the 
Wisconsin  State  Horticultural  Society,  and  has  been 
chiefly  disseminated  under  that  name.  More  recently 
the  name  was  changed  by  the  Baraboo  Horticultural 
Society  to  “Newell’s  Winter.”  The  authority  of  a 
local  horticultural  society  to  change  a  name  adopted 
by  a  State  society  has  been  much  questioned,  and  the 
change  of  name  is,  on  the  whole,  to  be  regretted.  In 
the  last  report  of  the  Wisconsin  State  society,  however, 
the  name  is  printed  as  “  Newell.”  E.  S.  GOFF. 

Wisconsin  Experiment  Station. 

McMahan’s  White. — Grown  by  Q.  L.  Hatch,  Ithaca, 
Wis,  Fruit  large  to  very  large.  Calyx  partially  open, 
set  in  a  deep  cavity,  sometimes  a  little  corrugated. 
Stem  short  and  rather  stout,  set  in  deep,  narrow  and 
more  or  less  russeted  basin-  Skin  white  or  pale  lemon 
yellow,  more  or  less  marbled  or  splashed  with  red 
in  the  sun.  Flesh  white,  fine-grained,  acid,  tender  and 


to  four  years.  Breeders’  associations  representing  the 
Ayrshire,  Guernsey.  IIolstein-Friesian,  Jersey  and 
Shorn-horn  breeds  became  interested  and  furnished 
the  cattle  for  the  experiment.  The  following  points 
are  those  which  it  was  intended  to  elucidate  : 

1.  To  keep  an  exact  dally  record  of  the  food  consumed  and  the 
milk  produced. 

2.  To  determine  the  average  composition  of  the  milk  by  studying 
the  variations  likely  to  occu-  in  the  quality  of  the  milk  of  individual 
animals  and  herds  of  the  different  breeds  under  tbe  conditions  of  sea¬ 
son  that  exist  throughout  the  year,  and  during  the  different  periods 
Of  lactation  of  the  ani  •  als 

3.  To  study  the  fooa  value  of  the  milk,  and  the  adaptability  of  that 
Of  the  different  breeds  to  the  various  purposes  of  the  dairy. 

4.  To  study  the  comparative  cost  of  the  actual  food  compounds  in 
the  milk  produced  and  ne  most  economical  utilization  of  those  from 
the  different  breeds. 

5.  o  study  tne  relative  value  of  the  breeds  represented,  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  economical  use  of  coarse  farm  products. 

It  will  be  seen  tliat  this  experiment,  when  com¬ 
pleted,  will  be  of  very  great  value  and  will  furnish  a 
large  amount  of  1  mportant  data. 

Managing  A  Milk  Experiment. 

“When  did  you  get  your  experiment  under  way  the 
second  time?”  said  The  Rural  to  Prof.  Sears. 

“We  got  fairly  under  headway  on  the  first  of  Jan¬ 
uary  1892,  when  we  began  making  an  analysis  of 
milk.” 

“  Were  the  cattle  furnished  a  second  time  by  the 
representatives  of  the  breeds  ?  " 

“The  Guernsey  men  requested  to  do  so.  The  others 
were  purchased,  the  insurance  money  being  used  for 
that  purpose.  I  have  added  a  group  of  natives  to  the 
experiment.” 

“  Will  you  tell  me  briefly  as  to  the  work  you  are 

doing  ?  ” 

“Certainly.  Six  samples  of  milk  representing  the  six 
breeds  in  the  experiment,  are  taken  to  the  chemist  on 
Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday  of  each  week.  A 
comDlete  analysis  of  each  sample  is  made,  which  in- 


lows  :  Lot  number  one  are  fed  on  the  following  mix¬ 
ture:  25  pounds  of  middlings,  33  pounds  of  glucose 
meal  and  42  pounds  of  corn  meal.  Lot  number  two 
have  a  mixture  composed  of  33%  pounds  of  middlings 
and  66%  pounds  of  corn  meal.  I  shall  feed  them  and 
weigh  them  at  regular  intervals,  until  they  will  weigh 
from  100  to  120  pounds  each,  when  they  will  be 
slaughtered  and  the  cost  per  pound  of  the  pork  be  cal¬ 
culated,  and  observations  as  to  its  quality  made.” 

A  Lack  of  Pasture  Land. 

“  I  take  it  that  you  have  not  very  much  land  for 
pasture.” 

“Not  much — we  soil  almost  all  the  season.  We 
have  green  rye  first  in  the  season,  but  next  year  we 
hope  to  have  Scarlet  Clover  a  little  earlier.  The  rye 
lasts  from  May  1st  to  the  15th,  and  we  follow  it  with 
wheat  which  stands  us  until  about  the  25th.  After 
this  come  Italian  and  Rye  Grasses,  then  Orchard 
Grass,  and  about  June  10th  the  Red  Clover  is  available, 
which  lasts  until  July  1st  or  a  little  later.  Oats  and 
peas  come  about  July  10th  and  last  until  August  l.*> 
and  by  that  time  our  eight-rowed  corn  v>  be¬ 

ginning  to  ear  nicely.  After  this  ccwies  the  dent  corn, 
then  later  planted  corn  and  oecond  crop  clover.” 

“  How  do  you  grew  your  oats  and  peas  ?” 

“We  apply  about  10  loads  of  stable  manure  on  the 
acre,  spreading  it  with  Kemp’s  spreader  and  then 
plow  it  under.  The  peas — Canada  field  peas — are 
sowed  broadcast  and  covered  with  a  weighted  Acme 
harrow  or  a  two-horse  cultivator.  On  this  we  sow  the 
oats  and  cover  with  a  smoothing  harrow.  I  think  this 
is  one  of  the  very  best  soiling  or  ensilage  crops,  iorm- 
ing  by  itself  a  well-balanced  ration.” 

“  Do  you  grow  roots  ?” 

“  Yes,  we  grow  quite  largely  of  carrots,  mangels, 
turnips,  etc.  That  field  of  wheat  which  you  see  has 
its  third  crop  started  for  the  season.  I  grew  a  crop  of 
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oats  and  peas  on  it,  sowing  it  to  Hungarian  grass 
afterward.  I  cut  a  good  crop  of  this  and  then  seeded 
it  to  wheat.” 

J  he  new  barn,  built  since  the  fire,  is  very  conven¬ 
iently  arranged  and  has  a  manure  cellar  where  all  the 
liquids  as  well  as  the  solids  are  saved.  The  manage¬ 
ment  of  Prof.  Sears  proves  him  a  capable  farmer— his 
farm  is  a  paying  one,  though  he  is  able  to  devote  only 
about  half  his  time  to  the  work. 

Prof.  John  B.  Smith,  the  Entomologist  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  College  station,  is  doing  some  specially  com¬ 
mendable  work.  An  exhibit  which  he  is  preparing 
for  the  Columbian  Exposition  promises  to  be  the  best 
of  its  class  and  worth  the  most  careful  study.  f. 

CHEMICAL  FERTILIZERS  AND  SAND. 

FATTENING  SOIL  FROM  A  RAG.  A  GARDEN  SPOT  IN 
“  THE  BARRENS.” 

All  the  Bag-  Lacks  is  Bulk. 

PART  i. 

[EDITORIAL  CORRESPONDENCE.] 

Are  you  “  tied  to  a  cow’s  tail  ?  ’  If  you  are,  I  ask 
you  to  study  the  facts  presented  in  this  little  series  of 
articles  to  the  end  that  you  may  have  greater  cause 
for  thanksgiving  for  seeing  a  way  to  cut  yourself 
loose.  “Tied  to  a  cow’s  tail!”  What  does  that 
mean?  It  means  that  you  are  working  hard  and 
faithfully  and  getting  nothing  in  return  for  that 
labor  but  board,  clothes  and  manure!  When  a  man 
feeds  a  lot  of  cows,  buys  and  sells  as  well  as  he  knows 
how,  keeps  things  up  in  good  shape  and  lives  as  well 
as  he  deserves  to,  he  figures  up  at  the  end  of  the  year 
and  finds  that  either  he  keeps  the  cows  or  the  cows 
keep  him.  If,  after  charging  the  cows  for  what  they 
ate,  at  a  fair  market  price,  the  cost  of  hired  help,  in¬ 
terest,  taxes  and  repairs,  and  his  own  labor  at  a  fair 
price,  he  finds  that  he  must  put  a  value  on  the  manure 
in  order  to  come  out  even— much  less  make  a  profit— 
that  man  is  “tied  to  a  cow’s  tail” — a  slave  to  stable 
manure  !  I  put  the  thing  forcibly  because  I  want  you 
this  1  hanksgiving  Day  to  do  a  little  figuring  on  the 
cost  of  keeping  up  the  fertility  of  your  farm.  Unless 
you  can  figure  out  a  clear  profit  on  your  investments 
and  labor  without  counting  the  manure  at  all,  you  are 
“  tied  to  a  cow’s  tail,”  and  there  are  only  two  things 
for  you  to  do — one  is  to  keep  fewer  and  better  cows 
and  thus  save  work  and  feed  ;  the  other  is  to  get  rid 
of  the  cows  and  buy  fertilizers,  and  sell  your  crops 
directly  instead  of  through  the  cows.  To  put  it  in 
another  way:  is  your  cow  a  good  or  a  bad  middleman? 

If  she  makes  you  take  pay  for  your  work  in  manure, 
she  is  a  fraud.  Manure  can’t  be  converted  into  cash 
by  continuing  to  grow  crops  to  keep  on  feeding  such 
cows.  If  your  figures  show  that  she  pays  you  in  man¬ 
ure  instead  of  butter,  she  is  a  poor  middleman  because 
she  changes  your  good  cash  products  into  stuff  that 
has  no  commercial  value  until  you  have  gone  all  over 
the  work  again  and  helped  make  it  into  grain  or 
grass.  Discharge  such  a  middleman  and  either  hire  a 
new  one — in  the  shape  of  a  cow  that  can  get  more  fat 
out  of  her  food — or  deal  in  “  original  packages  ”  and 
leave  live  stock  to  somebody  that  can  do  better  by 
them.  1  he  R.  N.-Y.  has  told  you  how  successful 
dairymen  breed  and  feed  the  fraud  cows  away — I 
want  to  show  you  that  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to 
have  the  cows  at  all  if  you  don’t  want  them. 

Good  Soil  Made  Out  of  “Nothing-.” 

Those  who  have  traveled  through  Long  Island 
know  the  “  Barrens.”  This  is  a  strip  of  land  through 
the  center  of  the  island  from  three  to  ten  miles  wide 
and  50  or  60  miles  long,  that  is  actually  too  poor  to 
grow7  weeds.  1  he  soil  is  thin  and  light — pure  sand  in 
many  places.  It  is  covered  by  a  thin,  poor  growth  of 
scrub  oaks  and  dwarf  pines.  All  around  it,  land  has 
been  in  cultivation  for  250  years— thousands  of  farm¬ 
ers’  boys  have  gone  through  it  on  their  way  to  the 
West  in  search  of  new  land  on  which  to  farm.  In 
spite  of  all  this,  these  “  Barrens” — only  an  hour’s  ride 
from  New  York  city— remain  to-day  a  desert  w7ith  only 
a  spot  here  and  there  supporting  a  poor,  stunted  home. 
This  soil  is  not  even  “  abandoned  ;  ”  for  it  never  was 
considered  good  enough  to  build  on  in  the  first  place. 
There  never  was  any  “  cream  ”  on  it  to  skim  off.  Now, 
in  the  midst  of  this  “  scrub  oak  desert  ”  I  found  one  of 
the  most  truly  successful  farmers  I  have  ever  met.  He 
has  never  kept  live  stock  except  such  as  are  needed 
for  work  and  the  family  supply  of  pork,  milk  and 
butter,  and  has  never  bought  stable  manure.  All 
salable  products  have  been  sent  away  from  the  farm 
EDd  nothing  has  gone  back  but  chemical  fertilizers 
and  the  wastes  of  the  crops— that  is,  roots  and  stubble  of 
grain  and  grass,  straw,  the  leaves  of  cauliflower  and 
potato  tops.  Everything  else,  except  what  two  horses, 
cue  cow  and  four  pigs  can  eat,  has  been  sold.  I  left 
the  cars  at  Manor  and  drove  two  miles  or  more  through 
tne  thin  woods.  The  soil  seemed  almost  like  pure 
sand  with  only  a  streak  here  and  there  of  darker, 
heavier  soil.  In  theory  no  worse  soil  could  possibly  be 
selected  for  fertilizer  farming  than  this  light,  leachy 


waste,  because  one  would  say  at  once  that  the  soluble, 
high-grade  fertilizers  would  leach  and  run  away 
through  such  a  soil  at  the  first  rain.  At  first  glance  I 
would  as  soon  expect  to  hold  milk  in  a  fine  sieve  as  to 
expect  soluble  fertilizers  to  stay  in  such  a  soil  until 
the  plants  could  get  at  them.  Yet  on  the  farm  I  am 
about  to  describe  fertilizers  and  nothing  else  have 
changed  the  sieve  into  a  milk  pan— clogged  all  the 
holes  and  at  the  same  time  increased  the  crops  tenfold. 

A  Wonderful  Object  Lesson. 

Mr.  Robinson  Gordon  is  a  man  over  50  years  old. 
He  has  lived  on  his  present  farm  32  years.  His  whole 
life  and  his  father’s  and  grandfather’s  before  him 
have  been  spent  in  the  immediate  neighborhood.  To 
show  how  closely  he  sticks  to  the  farm  and  how  in¬ 
terested  he  is  in  building  up  and  improving  his  soil,  I 
can  say  that  Mr.  Gordon  has  not  been  to  New  York 
for  nearly  25  years,  though  all  his  produce  goes  there 
and  it  is  little  over  50  miles  away.  Here  is  a  man 
who,  without  any  study  of  agricultural  science,  with 
nothing  but  common  sense  and  business  necessity  to 
aid  him,  has  given  more  practical  and  striking  illustra¬ 
tions  of  the  profitable  restoration  of  poor  or  worn  out 
soil  than  all  the  experiment  stations  in  the  country  ! 
The  history  of  this  land  is  simple.  Mr.  Gordon’s 
father  and  grandfather  farmed  with  an  axe.  Their 
money  crop  was  cord  wood.  They  cut  off  the  wood 
and  hauled  it  to  the  north  side  of  the  island  whence  it 
was  sent  on  sailing  vessels  to  the  cities.  A  few  sheep 
browsed  in  the  woods,  providing  some  wool  for  sale. 
Aside  from  wood  and  wool,  which  were  cash  crops, 
the  farmers  expected  to  grow  only  hay  and  grain 
enough  for  their  oxen  and  horses,  and  wheat,  rye  and 
potatoes  enough  for  family  use.  A  few  pigs  and  an 
occasional  beef  provided  meat.  They  would  chop  off 
a  piece  of  ground,  burn  it  over  and  grub  out  a  few 
stumps  and  then  grow  corn  or  rye  for  a  few  years 
until  the  crop  would  not  pay  for  the  labor.  The 
giound  was  then  “  abandoned  ”  and  a  new  piece  chop¬ 
ped  off.  On  fields  well  located,  near  the  house,  fish 
were  used  to  keep  up  a  respectable  yield,  these  fish 
being  hauled  back  from  the  bay  in  the  wagons  that 
carried  the  cord  wood.  I  speak  of  this  to  show  how 
our  ancestors  always  farmed  on  new  land.  Some  of 
their  reported  big  yields  are  explained  when  we  re¬ 
member  that  they  could  afford  to  desert  a  field  at  the 
first  indication  of  failure  and  go  to  a  new  soil  that  had 
never  been  robbed.  Remember  that  Mr.  Gordon  came 
to  a  farm  that  was  worse  than  abandoned.  His  an¬ 
cestors  had  taken  all  there  was  out  of  it  and  thrown 
it  aside  like  a  squeezed  lemon.  He  could  not  buy  stable 
manure  or  fish,  he  could  not  grow  enough  on  his  farm 
to  feed  half  a  dozen  animals,  and  he  knew  nothing 
about  fertilizers.  That  was  the  start— now  for  results. 

(Jobe  Continued.) 


HOW  THE  POULTRY  YARD  IMPROVES. 

Improvement  in  the  poultry  yard  begins  when  the 
owner  begins  to  be  interested.  He  then  begins  to 
gather  and  classify  knowledge  about  the  treatment  of 
poultry.  What  he  has  learned  unconsciously  comes 
back  to  him  as  he  begins  to  get  into  practice,  and  he 
finds  a  multitude  of  hints  in  the  papers,  or  through 
conversation  with  others,  information  everywhere 
waiting  to  be  acquired,  from  which  he  had  never  be¬ 
fore  received  any  benefit,  because  he  was  not  inter¬ 
ested.  Better  than  all,  he  begins  to  learn  from  his 
own  experience.  He  can  teach  himself  better  than 
any  one  else  can,  and  the  amount  he  learns  will  be  in 
proportion  to  his  interest  and  stick-to-it-iveness.  He 
will  probably  begin  at  an  improvement  of  the  quan¬ 
tity  and  quality  of  the  food,  and  will  introduce  regu¬ 
larity  of  feeding  in  order  to  get  more  eggs.  Next  the 
need  of  comfortable  quarters  will  become  apparent. 
After  these  are  secured  he  will  naturally  acquire  the 
habit  of  keeping  clean  houses,  with  plenty  of  white¬ 
wash  inside,  and  attendant  conveniences  and  necessi¬ 
ties,  as  dust  baths,  boxes  of  crushed  oyster  shells,  con¬ 
venient  feeding  boxes  and  nt  sts 
Then  it  may  appear  to  him  that  some  of  the  fowls 
appear  out  of  place  in  their  new  quarters  :  some  look 
old  and  too  fat,  others  are  small  and  scrubby,  many 
are  inveterate  sitters  and  cause  a  great  deal  of  trouble, 
lie  cannot  adjust  the  ration  so  that  some  will  not 
become  too  fat,  while  others  appear  unsatisfied  The 
need  of  uniformity  in  the  flock  becomes  apparent.  He 
also  notices  that  if  he  takes  his  eggs  to  the  right  mar¬ 
ket  he  receives  more  than  the  ordinary  price  for  those 
which  are  large,  clean  and  uniform  in  color.  His  cus¬ 
tomers  are  crowding  him  for  more  eggs  and  he  is  ready 
now  to  look  about  for  a  breed  of  more  prolific  lay¬ 
ers.  Having  obtained  a  stock,  by  buying  fowls  or  eggs 
to  hatch,  of  some  prolific  strain  (for  there  is  a  great 
difference  in  the  number  of  eggs  laid  annually  by 
fowls  of  the  same  breed,  but  coming  from  different 
breeders)  an  improved  method  of  hatching  and  rear- 
ing  chickens  will  next  be  wanted.  Either  hens  care¬ 
fully  confined  and  divided  or  an  incubator,  and  in 
either  case  a  brooder,  will  be  found  to  answer  his  pur¬ 


pose.  But  experience  carried  to  this  point  should  not 
stop  here.  Even  if  a  stock  of  thoroughbred  egg  pro¬ 
ducers  is  obtained,  there  is  a  great  difference  in  birds 
of  the  same  flock.  Some  even  of  non-sitting  breeds 
will  be  inclined  to  sit.  These  should  be  remorselessly 
slaughtered.  Others  while  correct  as  to  shape,  as  to 
feathering  or  to  comb  or  ear  lobes,  will  be  found  to  be 
deficient  in  laying  qualities  and  must  be  culled  out. 
But  there  are  some,  and  the  observing  poultry  man 
can  always  tell  them,  which,  while  correct  as  to  the 
standard,  possess  many  other  good  qualities  as  well. 
They  are  found  to  moult  early  and  quickly.  Their 
combs  shrivel  but  little  during  moulting.  They  are 
bright,  active,  of  a  happy  temperament,  healthy  and 
long-lived.  They  begin  to  lay  in  the  fall  long  before 
the  other  hens,  and  keep  it  up  during  the  winter, 
through  spring  and  the  greater  part  of  the  summer. 
These  should  be  separated  from  the  others,  and  bred 
from  exclusively.  Let  a  large  number  of  pullets  be 
raised,  reserving  the  best  for  breeding.  I  would 
place  such  a  selection  first  in  importance;  then  proper 
food,  buildings  and  market  methods.  A.  d.  Warner. 

AS  TO  THE  CARMAN  GRAPE, 

NOW  BEING  SENT  TO  R.  N.-Y.  SUBSCRIBERS. 

With  Mr.  Hermann  Jaeger  of  Missouri,  the  Carman 
Grape  has  endured  27  degrees  below  zero,  bearing  a 
full  crop  the  following  summer.  With  its  originator, 
Prof.  T.  V.  Munson,  of  Denison,  Texas,  it  has  proved 
hardier  in  bud  than  the  Concord.  With  him  it  ripens 
nearly  with  the  Concord  or  a  little  later.  Its  ripening 
period  in  the  North  is  not  known  as  yet,  the  speci¬ 
mens  at  the  Rural  Grounds  not  having  fruited.  Prof. 
Munson,  who  is  always  conservative  in  his  statements, 
says  that  it  will  “remain  in  perfect  condition  on  the 
vine  for  a  month  or  more,  improving  all  the  time, 
while  the  Concord  soon  deteriorates  after  ripening.” 
In  cluster  the  Carman  averages  larger  than  the  Con¬ 
cord  ,  in  berry  a  shade  smaller.  In  quality  it  is  far 
superior  to  Concord,  being  much  sweeter,  less  pulpy, 
free  from  muskiness  in  taste  and  odor,  pure  and 
sprightly. 

Prof.  Munson  is  not  positive  as  to  the  male  parent- 
age,  as  he  used  pollen  of  both  Herbemont  and  Triunmh 
on  the  flowers  of  his  No.  1  Lincecumii.  In  vine  it 
resembles  the  Triumph  in  some  respects  more  than 
Herbemont.  It,  however,  resembles  the  Post  Oak 
Grape  in  the  matter  of  exceeding  hardiness,  resisting 
as  it  does  both  heat  and  cold.  The  fact  that  it  grows 
readily  from  cuttings  gives  some  evidence  in  favor  of 
Triumph  being  the  male  parent.  If  this  were  so,  then 
the  pedigree  of  the  Carman  would  be  half  V.  Lince¬ 
cumii  (Post  Oak) ;  one-quater  Labrusca  and  one-quar¬ 
ter  Vinifera  (var.  Chasselas  Mosqu6). 

The  Post  Oak  (V.  Lincecumii)  is  the  finest  and  har¬ 
diest  of  all  our  native  species  for  direct  production. 

The  Vines  Sent  to  Subscribers. 

We  append  a  few  abstracts  from  letters  received 
from  subscribers,  which  may  serve  to  show  what  kind 
of  vines  are  sent  and  how  they  are  packed. 

Caroline  County,  Md.-I  received  the  new  Carman  Grape  and 
think  it  was  one  of  the  best  rooted  cuttings  I  ever  saw. 

HARRISON  TYLER. 

Newark,  N.  J.  I  have  just  received  your  premium  grape  vine  and 
for  health  and  vigor  it  is  unsurpassed.  william  SOUTary. 

Chattanooga,  TENN.-Thank  you  for  the  nicely  rooted  Carman 
Grape  vine.  It  came  in  very  good  condition.  mbs.  c.  a.  willard. 

Cass  County,  Mo.  It  is  the  finest  vine  I  ever  received,  n.  randall. 
Sterling,  Kansas.  Carman  Grape  received  in  good  order.  It 
would  pass  for  a  two-year-old  vine.  It  would  seem  to  be  a  good 
grower-  e.  r.  FISHER. 

Kokomo,  IND.-Vine  received  in  good  condition  If  it  doesn’t  grow  it 
will  not  be  your  fault.  8.  D-  KNIPE 

The  vines  are  being  sent  this  year,  by  preference, 
only  to  subscribers  south  of  the  latitude  of  the  Ohio 
River.  Applicants  in  the  North  will  receive  them 
next  spring.  They  will  be  sent  to  all  subscribers  for 
1892  or  1893  who  send  the  eight  cents  in  stamps  for 
the  cost  of  mailing.  None  are  for  sale  at  less  than  $5 
each.  We  give  them  to  paid  yearly  subscribers,  only. 

LEAVINGS. 

The  Cost  of  Stable  Manure. — The  R.  N.-Y.  has 
often  maintained  that  many  farmers  use  stable 
manure  at  a  loss  if  they  put  a  fair  valuation  on  the 
labor  required  to  care  for  live  stock  and  estimate  the 
hay  and  grain  at  market  rates.  It  is  seldom  that  other 
papers  agree  to  this,  but  here  is  the  Mark  Lane  Ex 
press  talking  about  English  farming  : — 

Dung  has  been  looked  upon  as  a  by-product,  and  when  meat  was 
fetching  high  prices,  so  that  a  profit  was  realized  on  stock,  It  might  be 
considered  outside  the  subject  of  cattle  raising;  but  the  two  together 
have  not  done  much  this  year.  Dung-making  has  not  been  a  very 
profitable  business  for  some  time,  because  cattle  have  done  their 
owners  very  little  good,  and  the  dung  has  been  used  to  grow  crops 
which  have  lost  money.  Looking  forward,  there  seems  but  small 
chance  that  the  dung  made  this  year  will  be  employed  to  stimulate 
crops  which  will  be  remunerative  to  those  who  are  at  the  trouble  of 
growing  them,  but  there  is  a  great  difficulty  to  be  met,  for  without 
dung  or  some  other  manure  the  loss  on  the  farm  must  increase.  The 
land  in  England  has  been  under  cultivation  so  long  hat  there  is 
nothing  in  the  way  of  virgin  fertility  left,  and  plant  food  must  be  sup¬ 
plied.  If  farmyard  dung  is  too  expensive,  and  artificials  are  not  used, 
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the  alternatives  ere  simply  to  hold  In  h»  pe  of  a  profit,  or  to  get  out  of 
the  business  altogether. 

When  a  farmer  on  figure  out  a  clear  profit  on  his 
live  stock  products,  stable -manure  farming  is  safe. 
When  he  can  t  he  had  better  study  fertilizers. 

Something  in  the  Farmer. — It’s  about  the  same  the 
world  over — some  farmers  succeed  while  others  fail — 
the  only  difference  being  in  the  make-ups  of  the  two 
men.  Here  for  instance,  is  a  statement  made  in  an 
address  to  English  farmers  proposing  changes  in  legis¬ 
lation  : 

There  Is  a  farm  within  eight  miles  of  Chester.  The  tenant  took  It  after 
the  two  previous  tenants  had  failed.  He  was  able  to  keep  a  stock  of  30 
milch  cows.  It  being  a  mixed  farm,  he  has  so  Improved  it  that  It  now 
carries  80,  and  the  tillage  portion  is  as  much  Improved  as  the  perma¬ 
nent  pasture.  Now  If  he  had  farmed  as  his  predecessors  did,  the  rent 
of  that  farm  would  have  had  to  be  reduced  50  per  cent,  or  he  would 
have  gone  the  same  way  as  the  former  tenants.  Of  course,  If  ho  leaves 
now  the  landlord  would  not  suffer  a  reduction  In  the  rent;  he  might 
probably  get  an  Increase.  Now  this  farmer  Is  not  paying  an  In¬ 
creased  rent  on  his  Improvements,  but  It  Is  simply  by  his  Improvements 
that  the  rent  is  kept  up. 

The  great  problem  always  will  be  how  to  get  more 
farmers  to  see  the  real  difference  between  old  and  new 
farming. 

That  Single  Pear  Tree. — A  writer  in  one  of  our 
contemporaries  says  :  “If  I  could  have  but  one  pear 
tree,  I  know  it  would  be  a  Beurr6  Bose — sure.”  He 
is  evidently  a  gentleman  of  good  taste,  and  I  am  in¬ 
clined  to  agree  with  him  in  this  matter.  It  would  be 
hard  to  think  of  relinquishing  the  Seckel,  and  I  should 
occasionaliy  pine  for  a  Sheldon  ;  but,  when  one  thinks 
of  the  size,  beauty,  quality  and  length,  of  season  of 
the  Bose,  it  must  be  awarded  a  very  high  place  in  the 
list.  There  is  another  old  pear  which  I  value  very 
highly — the  Louise  Bonne.  This  fruit  is  greatly  modi¬ 
fied  by  the  soil  and  other  conditions  surrounding  it, 
but  when  grown  on  a  gravelly  or  slaty  soil  with  plenty 
of  fertilizer,  notably  of  potash  in  some  form,  is 
picked  in  good  season  and  properly  ripened,  it  is,  to 
my  taste,  a  most  delicious  fruit.  Its  slight  astringent 
flavor  seems  to  fit  its  other  good  qualities  perfectly, 
and  it  is  melting,  vinous  and  excellent.  On  soils  not 
adapted  to  it,  it  falls  far  short  of  this  standard.  F. 


(.Every  query  must  bo  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of  the 
writer  to  insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please  see  If  It  Is 
not  answered  In  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions 
atone  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 

YOUNG  TREES  IN  OLD  ORCHARDS. 

THE  TARGET. 

A  writer  in  a  late  RURAL  says  that  planting  young  trees  in  an  old 
orchard  Is  a  failure,  because  the  ground  is  filled  with  the  roots  of  the 
surrounding  trees;  is  not  the  failure  due  more  to  planting  the  trees 
in  small  holes  where  the  old  ones  stood  and  exhausted  the  soil,  and  to 
the  shade  from  surrounding  trees?  I  would  suggest  that  in  renewing 
an  old  orchard  where  only  a  few  trees  are  gone,  large  holes  be  dug 
out  and  tilled  with  fresh  soil,  and  that  the  trees  be  then  manured  and 
the  soil  cultivated  or  kept  loose,  just  as  it  Is  properly  kept  in  a  newly 
set  orchard,  and  that  stock  should  not  be  turned  into  the  orchard  to 
do  the  trimming. 

Cows  Make  Toilet  on  Young-  Trees. 

As  regards  setting  young  trees  in  an  old  orchard 
there  are  many  theories  why  they  don’t  do  better. 
Some  claim  that  the  necessary  fertilizing  ingredients 
in  the  soil  have  been  already  used  by  the  old  trees  ; 
others  hold  that  the  ground  is  too  full  of  roots  of  the 
older  ones,  etc.  My  observation  leads  me  to  believe 
that  the  failure  is  owing  more  to  first-class  neglect 
than  to  anything  else,  A  thrifty  apple  tree  will  grow 
and  thrive  wherever  other  trees  have  grown,  if  it  has 
proper  care  and  attention.  The  farmer  is  apt  to 
pasture  his  orchard  at  various  times  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  with  horses  and  cattle,  and  the  smaller  trees 
make  fine  scratching  posts  for  such  stock.  My  at¬ 
tention  was  called  to  this  fact  last  September  when 
passing  through  an  old  orchard  in  which  there  were 
about  30  trees  three  or  four  years  old.  It  was  in 
clover,  and  as  I  drove  by  I  saw  two  old  cows  making 
their  morning  toilets  on  the  young  trees. 

The  owner  of  that  herd  and  orchard  who  was  driving 
the  cows,  will  say  young  trees  won't  thrive  in  an  old 
orchard — and  they  won’t  in  his.  His  theory  may  be, 
that  the  land  is  too  lean,  and  that  young  trees  must 
have  the  best  of  care  or  be  a  failure  every  time. 

Use  plenty  of  wood  ashes  and  keep  the  ground 
around  the  trees  well  loosened  and  there  will  not  be 
much  trouble  in  renewing  an  old  orchard.  Care  should 
also  be  taken  that  the  little  trees  should  not  be  set  in 
the  shade  too  much,  as  sunshine  has  more  to  do  with 
the  growing  of  a  good  tree  than  anything  else  except 
good  soil.  Anyhow  I  would  not  favor  the  resetting  of 
an  old  orchard.  I'd  much  rather  set  the  trees  by  them¬ 
selves,  for  the  chances  would  then  be  better  that  they 
would  get  the  food  they  need.  Setting  young  trees 
among  old  ones  is  too  much  like  putting  little  pigs 
with  the  big  ones  and  expecting  them  to  do  well, 
which  they  never  will  do,  for  they  can’t  stand  the 
racket-  W-  H,  H. 


Better  Keep  Out  of  An  Old  Orchard. 

My  experience  and  observation  in  replanting  trees 
in  an  old  orchard  have  been  such  that  1  would  not 
recommend  it  unless  only  a  few  trees  were  missing,  and 
those  living  were  not  too  old  and  were  in  fair  condition. 
Then  young  trees  planted  even  where  old  ones  had 
stood,  can  be  made  to  grow  and  do  well  if  properly 
cared  for.  Dig  a  hole  at  least  three  feet  across  and  a 
foot  or  more  deep.  Haul  away  the  old  soil  and  fill  up 
the  hole  with  good  top-soil — clay  loam  if  it  can  be  had. 
Plant  and  attend  to  the  young  tree  as  though  it  had 
cost  a  $10  bill.  If  this  be  done,  the  prospects  are  that 
it  will  grow  well,  and  bear  good  fruit.  If  there  are 
many  trees  missing  in  the  old  orchard,  it  would  be 
better  to  plant  a  new  one  tnan  to  try  to  renew  the 
old. 

Most  failures  in  planting  trees  in  an  old  ofehard 
result  from  not  having  done  as  above  recommended. 
In  fact,  such  trees  are  usually  totally  neglected,  and 
allowed  to  take  care  of  themselves.  Consequently,  if 
perchance  they  do  live,  they  seldom  amount  to  any¬ 
thing.  N.  OHMER. 

How  I  Plant  an  Apple  Tree. 

A  writer  in  a  late  Rural  has  said  that  planting 
young  trees  in  an  old  orchard  is  a  failure,  because  the 
ground  is  filled  with  the  roots  of  the  surrounding 
trees.  If  such  are  the  conditions,  no  trees  should  be 
planted,  as  the  ground  is  already  occupied  ;  but  I  pre¬ 
sume  in  the  majority  of  cases  such  conditions  do  not 
exist.  If  the  trees  are  30  or  35  feet  distant  from  each 
other,  there  should  be  no  failure  from  setting  in  young 
trees,  provided  that  the  ground  is  properly  prepared. 
To  dig  a  small  hole  beside  the  old  stump,  in  which  to 
place  the  young  tree,  as  I  have  seen  done  many  a  time, 
leaving  it  to  fight  the  battle  for  life  against  the  en¬ 
croachments  of  a  stiff  sod  and  the  depredations  of  the 
insect  enemies  that  make  their  home  about  the  old  de¬ 
caying  stump,  must  surely  give  every  reason  to  expect 
a  failure. 

Reason  teaches  and  experience  proves  that  the  most 
successful  orehardists  are  those  who  both  fertilize  and 
cultivate  their  orchards.  If  such  be  the  needs  of  thrifty 
growing  trees  whose  roots  have  obtained  a  firm  hold 
upon  the  soil,  how  much  more  necessary  is  it  to  deeply 
pulverize  and  fertilize  the  soil  where  the  young  tree, 
whose  roots  have  been  bruised  and  broken,  is  to  be 
placed.  A  living  evidence  of  its  effect  can  be  seen  in 
a  row  of  my  trees  set  about  20  years  since,  one  of  which 
was  set  where  a  large  tree  had  been  dug  out  and  the 
hole  filled  up,  the  soil  having  been  loosened  to  the 
depth  of  three  feet  and  six  feet  across.  When  the 
trees  were  10  years  old,  this  particular  one  had  made 
four  times  the  growth  of  those  next  beside  it  of  the 
same  kind,  and  at  the  present  time  is  fully  50  per  cent 
larger.  In  no  particular  point  is  the  average  farmer 
more  at  fault  than  in  planting,  including  in  this  con¬ 
nection  the  preparation  of  the  soil;  and  the  slipshod 
manner  in  which  it  is  done  accounts  for  the  doleful 
cry,  “  farmin’  don’t  pay.” 

Now  to  the  subject  of  “  How  plant  we  the  apple 
tree  ”  :  I  would  say  that  I  would  plow,  if  not  already 
plowed,  the  whole  vacant  space  between  the  trees, 
having  first  dug  out  the  old  stumps,  put  on  a  coat  of 
manure  this  fall,  next  spring  plow  and  pulverize  as 
deeply  as  possible,  set  my  tree,  and  expect  it  to  grow, 
not  forgetting  to  cultivate  and  keep  the  ground  mel¬ 
low  and  fine  as  we  would  our  corn  field,  for  surely  the 
apple  tree  is  worthy  of  our  best  care.  w.  F.  taber. 


Grubs  in  Strawberries;  List  of  Grapes. 

S.  B.  H.,  Waterbury,  Conn. — 1.  This  summer  my 
two-year-old  strawberry  bed  bore  a  good  crop,  and  as 
far  as  I  could  see  looked  in  first-rate  condition  until 
about  10  days  after  the  berries  were  all  gathered,  when 
one  day  during  a  rather’dry  spell  I  found  that  all  the 
leaves,  within  an  irregular  spot  (or  spots,)  embracing 
about  half  the  bed,  were  wilting,  looking  as  though 
they  had  not  sufficient  moisture.  Three  or  four  weeks 
from  that  time  those  leaves  were  all  brown  and  the 
plants  dead,  though  there  had  meantime  been  plenty 
of  rain.  In  the  rest  of  the  bed  the  plants  seem  to  be 
all  right,  except  that  the  old  leaves  have  a  good  many 
small,  irregular  holes  in  them.  By  the  time  the  leaves 
were  brown  (in  the  plants  that  died)  they  were 
pretty  thoroughly  riddled  with  the  holes.  I  could  not 
find  anything  eating  them,  though  there  were  a  great 
many  little  grayish  worms  about  half  an  inch  long, 
with  so  many  legs  that  they  had  the  appearance  of 
being  hairy,  and  they  gave  me  some  trouble  eating 
the  berries;  but  as  they  seemed  to  be  as  thick  in  the 
part  of  the  bed  that  lived  as  in  that  which  died,  I 
hardly  think  they  can  have  caused  the  trouble. 

2.  What  are  the  best  five  varieties  of  grapes  for 
home  use — not  market — that  will  stand  this  climate  ? 

Ans. — 1.  The  strawberry  plants  were  probably  des¬ 
troyed  by  white  grubs,  the  larvae  of  the  May  beetle. 
They  are  often  very  destructive  in  old  beds.  The 
holes  in  the  leaves  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  trou¬ 
ble.  If  the  grubs  caused  it,  the  only  help  is  to  plow 


up  the  bed  and  start  a  new  one  on  land  which  has 
been  well  cultivated  for  at  least  two  years. 

2.  It  is  impossible  to  say  for  any  given  locality  with 
which  we  are  not  familiar  in  a  practical  way  what  are 
the  best  varieties  of  grapes.  Even  on  the  same  tract 
of  land,  or  farm,  or  field,  some  kinds  will  succeed 
better  on  one  part  than  on  another,  owing  to  differences 
of  soil  and  exposure.  We  would,  in  a  general  way, 
select  from  the  following:  Ulster  Prolific,  Moore’s 
Diamond,  Ester  (Esther),  Green  Mountain,  Colerain, 
Brighton,  Yergennes,  Jefferson  (late),  Niagara,  Dela¬ 
ware,  Berckmans,  Nectar,  El  Dorado,  and  for  large, 
showy  blacks,  Eaton  and  Moore’s  Early. 

To  Mulch  or  Irrigate  Strawberries. 

L.  D.,  Nova  Scotia. — 1.  I  inclose  three  advertise¬ 
ments  of  agents’  directories  ;  are  they  reliable  ?  2.  I 
am  growing  strawberries  and  other  small  fruits.  I 
am  thinking  of  putting  in  a  hydraulic  ram  to  raise 
water  for  the  purpose  of  irrigating  about  four  acres 
of  sandy  loam.  We  generally  have  rain  about  once  a 
week.  Would  it  be  necessary  to  irrigate,  or  would  a 
mulch  of  three  tons  of  hay  or  straw  per  acre  do  as 
well  ?  This  year  was  a  very  dry  one  ;  but  my  straw¬ 
berries  turned  out  at  the  rate  of  2,700  quart  boxes  per 
acre,  by  leaving  the  covering  between  the  rows,  and 
using  no  water.  A  ram  and  three  quarter-inch  pipe 
of  sufficient  length  to  take  the  water  across  the  field 
would  cost  about  $100.  The  question  is,  will  it  pay  to 
irrigate,  or  will  the  mulch  retain  enough  moisture  to 
sustain  the  crop  ? 

Ans. — 1.  These  parties  try  to  secure  names  and  ad¬ 
dresses  which  they  sell  to  papers  and  manufacturers 
who  want  to  send  out  sample  copies  or  novelties.  The 
business  is  legitimate  enough  if  you  do  not  object  to 
having  Tom,  Dick  and  Harry  filling  your  post-office 
box  with  circulars  and  pamphlets.  2.  It  will  pay  any 
fruit  grower  to  have  a  supply  of  water  that  can  be 
used  at  will.  In  a  single  very  dry  season  a  good  water 
system  will  almost  pay  for  itself.  Unless  you  have  sev¬ 
eral  big  tanks,  we  doubt  if  the  ram  will  answer  to  irri¬ 
gate  the  whole  four  acres.  The  mulch  is  good  even  if 
you  irrigate.  Several  of  our  readers  use  the  mulch  to 
hold  the  water.  The  space  between  the  rows  is  well 
covered  with  straw,  and  then  the  water  is  turned  on 
all  over  the  field.  The  straw  is  soaked  all  through 
and  prevents  rapid  evaporation,  keeping  the  ground 
cool  and  moist  longer  than  if  no  mulch  were  used.  Put 
the  mulch  on  anyway  and  use  the  water  as  far  as  it 
will  go. 

How  About  Asparagus  Tops. 

S.  E.  P.,  Doylestown,  Pa. — What  profitable  use  can  be 
made  of  asparagus  tops?  It  seems  wasteful  to  burn 
them,  as  they  probably  contain  a  large  percentage  of 
nitrogen.  I  have  not  the  analysis  of  the  dried  stalks, 
but  the  sprouts  are  said  to  contain  .32  of  one  per  cent 
of  nitrogen,  .12  of  one  per  cent  of  potash,  and  .09  of 
one  per  cent  of  phosphoric  acid.  Can  The  R.  N.  Y. 
give  an  analysis  of  the  dead  “  tops”  which  are  usually 
burned  in  the  fall  ?  I  have  thought  of  putting  them 
through  a  fodder  cutter,  butts  foremost,  and  using  the 
product  for  stable  bedding.  The  seeds  might,  how¬ 
ever,  be  troublesome  weeds,  as  the  plant  is  a  perennial. 
Then,  again,  I  have  thought  of  cutting  into,  say,  two- 
inch  lengths  and  spreading  over  the  asparagus  bed  it¬ 
self,  for  winter  protection  and  for  plowing  under  in 
the  spring  ? 

Ans. — We  can  find  no  analysis  of  the  dried  tops. 
The  ash  of  the  stems  contains  42  per  cent,  of  potash 
and  12  per  cent  of  phosphoric  acid.  It  is  a  question 
whether  the  work  of  gathering  and  cutting  these 
stems  would  pay  any  better  than  to  mow  them  off  and 
lay  in  swaths  over  the  beds.  We  doubt  if  the  work  of 
running  them  through  a  cutter  would  be  profitable. 

Killing  Grain  Weevils. 

A.  H.,  Portland,  Kan. — What  will  destroy  weevils  in 
grain  or  keep  them  out  of  it  ? 

Ans. — Weevils  may  be  destroyed  by  the  vapor  of  bi¬ 
sulphide  of  carbon.  It  is  heavier  than  air,  hence  will 
descend  between  the  kernels  of  grain,  and  is  easy  of 
application.  One  and  one-half  pound  of  bisulphide  is 
said  to  be  sufficient  for  one  ton  of  grain.  Dr.  Riley 
gives  the  following  method  of  applying  it :  A  ball  of 
tow  is  tied  to  a  stick  of  sufficient  length  to  reach  the 
middle  of  the  bin  containing  the  grain.  The  tow  re¬ 
ceives  the  charge  of  bisulphide  like  a  sponge,  and  is 
at  once  plunged  into  the  grain  and  left  there,  the 
mouth  of  the  bin  being  tightly  closed.  When  neces¬ 
sary,  the  stick  may  be  renewed.  The  action  of  carbon 
bisulphide  lasts  in  ordinary  cases  six  weeks,  after 
which  period  a  fresh  charge  is  required.  The  bisul¬ 
phide  is  said  to  do  no  harm  to  grain,  either  for  culinary 
purposes  or  for  seed,  provided  that  not  too  much  is 
used,  and  its  action  is  not  too  long  continued. 

Miscellaneous. 

P.  S.,  Naper'Ville,  III. — Ellwanger  &  Barry,  Roches¬ 
ter,  N.  Y.,  sell  the  Columbus  gooseberry. 

J.  F.  N.,  Macoda,  Pa. — The  Green  Mountain  potato 
may  be  had  from  O.  H.  Alexander,  Charlotte,  Vermont. 
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A  Short  Course  in  Agriculture. 

A.  D.  Baker,  Seneca  County,  N.  Y. — 
Why  is  it  that  the  agricultural  papers  are 
so  diffident  about  the  short  course  in 
agriculture  at  Cornell  University  ?  The 
R.  N.-Y.  is  the  only  paper  in  which  I 
have  seen  anything  about  it.  I  hope  our 
institute  speakers  will  call  the  attention 
of  their  hearers  to  it;  for  the  special 
course  is  intended  for  young  men  who 
cannot  well  spend  four  years  in  school, 
while  they  can  afford  to  pass  one  or  more 
terms  at  the  university.  The  instruction 
offered  will  be  designed  especially  to 
meet  their  needs,  and  I  hope  every  young 
man  who  can  will  avail  himself  of  this 
opportunity;  for  it  seems  to  me  just  the 
golden  opportunity  for  young  men  ex¬ 
pecting  to  be  tillers  of  the  soil  and  surely 
there  is  no  nobler  calling.  Our  farms 
are  sadly  in  need  of  better  management 
and  when  have  our  young  men  had  such 
an  opportunity  of  learning  the  best  way? 

Hog  Cholera  and  Gold  Watches. 

Prof.  F.  E.  Emery,  Raleigh,  N.  C. — 
The  proprietor  of  a  hog  cholera  remedy 
says  in  a  circular  letter  to  me : 

Swine  raisers  desiring  to  use  the  remedy  without 
Insurance,  feeding  It  from  the  ttme  the  pigs  are 
weaned  until  marketed,  can  do  so  at  a  cost  of  25  to 
35  cents  per  head.  Those  who  use  It  regularly  never 
lose  any  hogs  by  disease  and  find  that  the  extra  flesh 
It  puts  upon  the  animals  without  extra  feeding,  will 
repay  several  times  the  cost.  Hogs  so  treated  will 
be  marketable  from  one  to  three  weeks  sooner,  thus 
saving  much  labor  and  feed.  Wasteful  feeding 
causes  as  much  loss  as  disease.  Thousands  of  breed¬ 
ers  and  shippers  recommend  it  to  farmers  and  send 
me  orders.  As  an  Inducement  lor  you  to  do  likewise, 

I  beg  to  say  that  If  within  the  next  six  months  you 
will  send  me  orders  for  six  (25-pound)  cans  of  H.  &  P. 
Remedy  at  $12  50  each.  I  will  make  you  a  present  of  a 
GOLD  WATCH,  guaranteed  to  be  a  good  time-piece, 
as  a  reward  for  your  assistance.  And  you  can  earn 
It  easily,  for  every  one  having  40  hogs  should  use  a 
can  of  the  remedy.  Cans  will  be  shipped  express  or 
freight  prepaid. 

I  do  not  care  for  or  need  a  gold  watch, 
and  if  1  did  should  buy  it  in  my  own 
way.  Hog  cholera  does  decimate  some 
herds  in  North  Carolina,  but  it  might  be 
an  open  question  which  would  cost  the 
most — cholera,  or  cure  with  the  gold 
watch  profits  attached.  One  of  our  suc¬ 
cessful  pork  raisers  assures  me  that  by 
mixing  one  tablespoonful  of  carbolic  acid 
in  the  feed  for  a  sow  and  pigs  once  a 
week  cholera  is  warded  off  ;  also  that 
fed  oftener  it  will  cure  sick  pigs  if  given 
before  they  refuse  to  eat.  I  have  never 
seen  the  effects  of  carbolic  acid  on  hog 
cholera  and  should  turn  the  first  cases  of 
it  over  to  a  veterinarian  if  troubled,  and 
might  thus  get  a  trial  of  the  remedies, 
but  at  present  this  offer  seems  to  be 
nearly  in  the  line  of  humbugs. 


given  contracts  upon  the  roads.  The  law 
is  such  that  many  of  these  contracts  can 
be  given,  or  are  given,  without  any  pub¬ 
lic  bidding.  The  natural  result  is  that 
these  heelers  are  often  allowed  big  pay 
for  poor  work.  They  have  matters  in 
their  own  hands,  unless  the  commissioner 
is  more  of  a  man  than  a  politician. 

Our  roads  would  be  much  better  if  the 
money  now  paid  by  the  people  wrere  more 
wisely  expended,  and  they  would  be  far 
better  still  if  it  were  honestly  expended. 
The  farmers  know  that  these  are  facts, 
and  will  be  slow  to  vote  for  better  roads 
until  a  satisfactory  answer  is  given  to 
the  question  The  Rural  raises,  “Who 
is  to  handle  and  pay  out  the  money  ?  ”  I 
think  it  should  not  be  a  man  elected  by 
the  people.  Elective  offices  of  a  local 
character  are  not  usually  filled  by  men 
who  are  as  devoted  to  the  people’s  inter¬ 
ests  as  they  are  to  their  own. 

If  a  scheme  can  be  arranged  by  which 
the  local  dispensers  of  road  money  are 
not  dependent  upon  the  favor  of  our 
politicaM  heelers  and  bums,  matters  would 
mend.  The  offices  should  be  appointive. 
While  it  may  be  bad  public  policy  to  lodge 
too  much  power  in  the  hands  of  the  judi¬ 
ciary,  yet  I  believe  that  nothing  short  of 
a  commission  that  is  responsible  to  the 
judges  of  a  local  or  other  court  would 
satisfy  the  people  that  it  is  business-like 
to  vote  funds  for  a  decided  and  radical 
improvement  of  the  public  roads. 


Handling;  Public  Funds. 

Alya  Agee,  Ohio.— The  Rural’s  ques¬ 
tion,  “  Who  is  to  handle  and  pay  out 
the  money  that  should  be  raised  for  road 
improvement  ?”  strikes  at  the  root  of  the 
trouble.  The  farmers  see  the  present 
road  money  used  by  politicians  to  reward 
the  services  of  party  heelers  and  ward 
workers,  and  they  are  slow  to  ask  to  be 
taxed  heavily  for  the  creation  of  a  fund 
that  might  go  the  same  road.  In  mod¬ 
ern  politics — and  ancient,  too,  for  aught 
I  know — a  man  elected  to  an  office  is 
under  direct  obligations  to  men  notori¬ 
ously  corrupt.  Every  precinct  has  its 
boss  who  helps  to  control  nominations 
within  his  own  party  and  often  controls 
many  votes  at  the  polls,  and  the  good¬ 
will  of  these  bosses  is  a  necessity  to  the 
aspirant  for  office. 

The  man  who  gets  an  office  wants  a 
second  term,  of  course.  No  sooner  is  he 
in  a  position  that  dispenses  public  favors 
than  he  is  made  aware  of  the  fact  that, 
if  he  hopes  to  succeed  himself,  he  “  must 
stand  by  his  friends.”  In  Ohio,  county 
commissioners  control  most  of  the  road 
money.  The  petty  precinct  bosses  ex¬ 
pect  to  be  repaid  for  all  exertions  that 
they  made  during  the  canvass  by  being 


Chrysanthemums. 

“  Gardening  ”  has  a  pleasant  account 
of  chrysanthemums  ;  the  original  species, 
the  improvements  of  late  years;  the  popu¬ 
lar  classes  of  to-day  ;  raising  them  from 
seed,  etc. 

Only  two  distinct  species  are  now  recog¬ 
nized  Dy  botanists,  namely,  C.  Indicum 
(the  pompon),  and  C.  morifolium  (the 
Chinese)  ;  C.  morifolium  var.  gracile  is 
given  as  the  original  of  the  loose-headed 
forms  from  Japan.  But  as  gardeners 
every  year  raise  types  of  all  three  from 
seed  saved  from  some  one  plant,  it  leaves 
them  much  in  doubt  if  there  is  more  than 
one  original  species.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  centuries  of  natural  and  artificial 
crossing  and  intermixing  may  have  elim¬ 
inated  in  the  plants  of  to-day  their  origi¬ 
nal  specific  identity. 

Chrysanthemums  were  introduced  into 
Europe  about  200  years  ago.  In  1796  only 
three  varieties — a  white,  violet  and  pur¬ 
ple— were  known  in  Britain.  A  few 
years  later  eight  new  kinds  were  im¬ 
ported  from  China  to  England.  The  first 
Japanese  varieties  were  sent  to  England 
from  Tokio  by  Robert  Fortune  in  1862. 
These,  unlike  the  Chinese,  are  the  large, 
loose,  whirligig,  mop-like  flowers  which 
are  the  prime  favorites  of  to-day. 

Ilorticulturally  we  have  about  five 
classes  among  chrysanthemums,  namely, 
Japanese,  ostrich  plume,  Chinese,  an¬ 
emone-flowered,  and  pompon;  but  now- 
a-days  they  merge  into  each  other  so 
much  that  a  rigid  line  between  them  can 
hardly  be  drawn.  The  Japanese  are 
vigorous  growers  with  fine  foliage,  and 
the  flowers  may  be  incurved,  reflexed, 
or  intertwisted,  and  the  petals  broad  or 
narrow,  flat,  half-quilled,  all-quilled,  etc. 
Gloriosum,  Golden  Dragon  and  Domina¬ 
tion  are  good  types  of  Japanese  varie¬ 
ties.  The  ostrich  plume  varieties  are 
those  having  hairy  petals,  as  Mrs.  Al- 
pheus  Hardy,  and  Louis  Boehmer,  and 
so  far  they  are  but  a  sub-section  of  the 
Japanese  class.  The  Chinese  varieties 
have  incurved  or  reflexed  flowers,  but 
mostly  the  former  and  their  blossoms  are 
of  the  greatest  compactness  and  regular¬ 
ity.  Pompons  are  the  small  varieties 
or  little  Chinese  daisies.  They  are  the 
“artemisias”  of  our  grandmothers’  gar¬ 
dens  and  the  best  hardy  chrysanthemums 
known.  Anemone-flowered  chrysanthe¬ 
mums  are  those  that  have  quilled  centers 


and  flat  outer  petals,  and  they  may  be¬ 
long  to  either  the  Japanese,  Chinese  or 
pompon  classes. 

They  are  very  easily  raised  from  seed. 
The  seed  ripens  about  the  end  of  Novem¬ 
ber  or  in  December.  They  may  be  sown 
in  the  greenhouse  in  February  or  in  the 
window  in  March  or  April.  They  ger¬ 
minate  in  about  seven  days  and  the  seed- 
lings  grow  quite  thriftily.  By  planting 
them  out  in  the  garden  in  May  they 
make  very  large  bushy  plants  before 
fall,  and  most  of  them  will  bloom  the 
first  year.  While  all  may  be  pretty, 
many  of  them  are  apt  to  be  single- 
flowered  ;  lots  of  them  may  be  semi¬ 
double  and  a  few  good  doubles,  and  one 
in  a  hundred  may  be  good  and  distinct 
enough  to  be  worth  perpetuating. 

Spice. 

Eds.  R.  N.-Y.— The  grapes  sent  herewith  were 
grown  from  the  seeds  sent  out  from  The  Rural 
office  several  years  ago.  Please  test  as  to  quality 
and  report  through  The  Rural.  The  bunches  are 
not  so  large  or  so  compact  as  In  former  years.  Grapes 
here  In  Genesee  County,  N.  Y.,  are  pretty  nearly  a 
failure  this  year,  and  these  are  not  as  sweet  as  In 
former  years.  l.  travis. 

The  grapes  sent  by  Mr.  Travis  are 
greenish  white,  of  medium  size — a  little 
larger  than  Delawares — round,  a  little 
oblong.  The  skin  is  much  like  that  of 
its  parent,  the  Niagara  ;  the  pulp  more 
tender,  the  seeds  smaller.  It  is  a  little 
sweeter  than  Niagara  and  would  be  re¬ 
garded  as  of  good  quality  by  all  who  do 
not  mind  foxiness . 

About  five  years  ago  The  R.  N.-Y. 
sent  seeds  of  the  Niagara  to  all  appli¬ 
cant  subscribers.  It  is  now  time  that 
the  seedlings  should  be  fruiting.  But 
few  of  our  friends  have  favored  us  with 
reports . 

Smith’s  Hybrid  pear  is  alluded  to  by 
Orchard  and  Garden  as  an  improved  Le 
Conte.  It  is  said  to  be  in  quality  very 
much  better,  and  the  flesh  of  a  well  ripen¬ 
ed  specimen  will  be  found  rich  and  juicy, 
melting  and  luscious.  It  is  a  handsome 
( Continued  on  next  page.) 


If  you  name  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  our  advertisers  you 
may  be  pretty  sure  of  prompt  replies  and  right 
treatment. 

Eyesight 

SAVED. 

“  My  boy  had  Scarlet 
Fever  when  4  years  old, 
leaving  him  very  weak 
and  with  blood  pois¬ 
oned  with  canker. 
His  eyes  became  in¬ 
flamed,  his  sufferings 
were  intense,  and  lor  7 
weeks  he  could  not  even 
\  i)1  °Pen  h's  eyes.  I  began 

Clifford  Blackman,  g™™*" 

»  A  l£S  A  I’  AItU.I,  A , 

which  soon  cured  him.  1  know  it  saved  his 
sight,  if  not  his  very  life.”  Arbie  F.  Black¬ 
man,  2888  Washington  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

HOOD'S  PlLLS  are  the  best  after-dinner  Pills, 
assist  digestion,  cure  headache  and  biliousness. 

Nothing  On  Earth  Will 


GrlVB  THS  •  BABY 


I N  FANTS-^j^lNVALlDS. 

TRADE  fc.--OM.tr UAAR. 


IF  YOU  WISH  your  infant  to  b® 
well  nourished,  healthy,  and  vigorous 

THE  •  BEST  •  FOOD 

For  Hand-Fed  Infants,  Invalids,  Convae 
lescents,  Dyspeptics,  and  the  Aged. 
Our  Book  for  MOTHERS, 

"THE  CARE  AND  FEEDING  OF  INFANTS,” 

Mailed  free  upon  request. 
doliber-goodale  Co.,  boston.  Mass. 


ENGINES, 

Threshing  Machines, 

Best  Machinery  at  Lowest  Prices 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  York,  Pa. 


AND 

Gem 


St  e  e 

roWER , 

When  furnished  with  Graphite  BearlnirsJ 
the  GEM  WIND  ENGINE  requires  1 
oiling,  no  climbing  of  towers,  no  hinged  vn 
frail-jointed  towers,  and  practically  no  atten -I 
tlen,  yet  is  guaranteed  more  durable  than! 
other  Mills  that  are  oiled.  Truly  a  GEM, 
and  worth  its  weight  in  gold.  The 
GEM  STEEL  TO  WE  It  is  made  trian¬ 
gular  in  shape,  the  corners  and  girts  l 
of  angle  steel ;  the  braces  are  steel  rods, 
of  which  can  be  firmly  drawn  up,  inde-i 
pendent  of  the  other.  It  combines  beauty,  J 
strength,  durability  and  simplicity  to  the] 
greatest  degree,  and  is  much  more  easily/ 
erected  than  a  tower  made  of  wood,  r 
We  al*o  manufacture  the  Celebrated! 
HALLADAY  Standard  Pump-J 
ing  and  Geared  Wind  Mills,  the] 
Standard  VANELESSand  U.S. 

SOLID  WHEEL  Wind  Mills,, 
Pumps,  Tanks,  HORSE  HAYJ 
TOOLS,  and  the  most  eom-J 
plete  line  of  WIND  MILL/ 
SPECIALTIES. 

Bend  for  catalogue.  Address 

U.  S.  WIND  ENGINE  & 

PUMP  CO., 

BATAVIA,  ILL.,  U.S.  A. 

BRANCH  OFFICES  : 

Omaha,  Neb.;  Kansas  City,  Mo 


DEPOTS  : 

Boston,  Mass.;  Ft.  Worth,  Tex. 


OUR  HAY  GARRIERS 

are  the  best  suited  for  all  kinds  of  buildings.  Use 
any  Fork  or  Slings,  Sell  direct. 

FOWLER  &  FARRINGTON. 

Taughannock  Falls,  N.  Y 


LIKE 

Sheridan’s  Condition  Powder ! 

KEEPS  YOUR  CHICKENS 

Strong  and  Healthy  ;  Prevents  all  Disease. 

Good  for  Moulting  liens. 

It  is  absolutely  pure.  Highly  concentrated.  In  quan¬ 
tity  costs  tenth  or  a  cent  a  day.  No  other  one-fourth  as 
strong.  Strictiy  a  medicine.  “  One  large  can  saved  mo 
$10 ;  send  six  to  prevent  Roup,”  says  one  customer. 

If  you  can’t  get  it  send  to  us. 

We  mail  one  pack  25c.  Five  SI  A  2  1-4  lb.  can  §1.20.  Six 
cans,  85  00,  express  paid.  Poultry  Raising  Guide,  price 
25  cents,  free  with  §1.00  orders  or  more.  Sample  copy 
of  The  Rest  Poultry  Paper  sent  tree. 

I.  S.  JOHNSON  &  CO., 22  Custom  House  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


TRADE-MARKS,  CAVEATS, 
OR  NO  FEE, 

Send  model  or  sketch  for  free  advice  as  to  patent¬ 
ability.  Full  Information  In  my  50-page  book  FREE 
Address  SAUL.  C.  FITZGERALD,’  Atty. 

1003  F  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 


THE  CURTIS  STEEL  ROOFING  COMPANY 

SELLS  IRON  AND  STEEL 

FiSMG 


direct  to  YOU  at  Agents'  prices.  Write  for  oar 
GUARANTEE, 

Address  Box  1385  tyiles,  Ohio. 
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MAY  PRESS  1 
,  Purchaser  to  keep  one 
|  Dome  MOST  AHP  best  woik 


ERTEL  S  VICTOR 

Shippidanvwherc  TOOMMtCI 

ON  TRIAL  AGAINST  ALLOTHER 


EO.ERTEL&  c  o,  auiNey.  »LL 


ir  A  Cherry! 
..(for  Profit.! 


the  sake  of  self,  of  family,  of  neighbor-  managed  orchard.  The  apples  them- 
hood  and  of  the  passing  stranger.”  selves  contain  very  little  plant  food — 

yellow.  “  Don’t  use  a  whole  sheet  of  paper  almost  none,  except  in  the  seeds.” 

,  about  when  a  slip  will  answer  as  well.  Never  “  A  full  crop  of  fruit  is  got  only  every 

lux  nr-  cut  into  a  big  board  when  a  small  piece  other  season ;  and  we  should  prefer  to 

„  get  none  at  all  on  the  off  year,  as  in  that 

bright.  W1“  suffice.  way  the  insects  preying  upon  the  fruit 

j.  We  - Farm  Journal  :  “People,  as  a  rule,  would  be  much  diminished.” 

or  why  would  rather  talk  themselves  than  hear 

.  you  talk ;  hence  your  best  plan  is  to 

Russian  listen.” 

mmeas-  “  Consiper  that  farm  wages  have  al- 
but  he  most  doubled  within  the  past  50  years, 
sr  than  Take  this  into  account  when  considering 
orticul-  Die  present  profits  of  agriculture.” 

e  prob-  - Industrialist:  “‘Running  a  farm 

import-  for  all  it  is  worth  ’  has  a  different  mean- 


|  *  An  average  profit  of  $50  per  tree  for  . 
i » ten  consecutive  years. — All  new  and  + 

*  *  standard  varieties  of  Small  bruits. —  ^ 
I »  Fruitand  Ornamental  Trees  by  liun- > 
|  *  dreds  of  thousands. — Special  prices  on  ! 

\\  Idaho  and  Wilder  Pears! 
|  and  Kansas  Raspberry.  1 

*  *  Stock  by  mail  postpaid.  No  extra  * 
<  *  charge  for  packing  large  trees.  X 

*  *  Catalogue  free.  X 

o  JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO.,  * 
|  *  Vill age  Nurseries,  Hightstown,  N.  J.  X 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦»♦♦♦♦♦ 


Spraying  Apparatus.— He  who  attempts  to  grow 
fruits  nowadays  without  a  spraying  outfit,  goes  Into 
the  work  handicapped.  Blight  and  bugs,  rot  and 
rust,  mold  and  mildew— all  conspire  to  damage  the 
crop,  and  In  all  cases  succeed  to  a  greater  or  less  ex¬ 
tent  If  tho  horticulturist  does  not  spray.  The  very 
best  goods  In  this  lino  are  made  by  the  Field  Force 
Puinp  Company,  of  Lockport,  N.  Y.  These  sprayers 
should  form  a  part  of  the  outfit  of  every  successful 
fruit  grower.  Pamphlets,  giving  formulas  for  all  the 
best  spraying  compounds,  sent  on  application.— Adv. 


Peaches  1  For  ‘the  VarlYesV'0" 
Peaches  1PEACHES 

Poanhoe  I  ,n  the  United  States, 

rCCtlrllCO  •  on  tho  muck  lands  of  FLORIDA 
and  they  brought  as  high  as  $8  per 
box.  For  Information  on  Fruit 
Growing,  Sugar,  Rice,  Tobacco  and 
muck  lands,  Inquire  or  address 

Jl  It  lllIC  SSI  Itidlltt  Building, 
.  I.  LLITIO,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Peaches ! 


certainly  is  inaugurated  by  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  the  America,  Bril¬ 
liant,  Rommel,  Hermann  Jaeger, 
and  some  others  of  my  Hybrid 
Grapes. 

For  Descriptive  List,  address 

T.  V.  MUNSON,  Denison,  Tex. 


Raspberries,  Blackberries  and  Strawberries  In  all 
leading  varieties.  Evergreens,  Fruit  and  Ornamental 
'1’rees.  For  bottom  prices  address  MANAGER, 
Manor  Nurseries.  Manorvllle,  N.  Y. 

Correspondence  and  Inspection  Invited 


SCIENTIFIC  SWEEP  MILL 


ForTWO  horses  ^jn^Sent  on  trial. 

Fully  Uuaran(«e<l.  ItvSl  ^ 

Grinds  EAR  CORN  "wSfoSSfc- 
AND  SMALL  GRAINS. 

Special  Cob  Breaking  Device 
and  peculiar  drees  of  Grinders. 

Gives  hotter  w  ork,  uiorf 
of  it,  with  less  work  to 
team  than  any  other. 

Send  for  Catalogue  Q  E  D  Ull  I  C 

of  this  snd  o  /■  rU  WtK  IV1IL>La\) 
THE  FOOS  MFG. CO. Springfield, O. 


We  offer  you  the  best  mill  on  the 
market  at  such  a  low  figure  It  will 
pay  mjc\i  to  write  to  us.  They  are 
the  best  constructed,  least  complicated 
au<l  fastest  grinding  mills  yet  pro- 
duceil.  SAXlgr  ACTION 
CTWUbyGU  AI1ANTEEB. 

*c\  Send  2ct.  stamp 
for  our  48  page 

-ijll  LEONARD  D, 
HARRISON, 


IN  writing  to  advertisers  please  always  mention 
The  Rural. 


Box  E,  NEW  HAVEN,  CONI 


for  plowing  under  green  crops. 
Guaranteed  to  work  on  any 
land,  no  matter  how  encum- 
bered  with  weeds,  green  crop  or 
^  other  litter.  Price  without 
Pat.  Sept.  27,  1892.  clamp,  $2.50;  with  clamp,  $8.00. 

LAMBERT  A  YOUNG,  Belfast,  Me. 


PORTABLE  BATHS. 

Best  ever  Known.  Wh*u*«u  toi  &«uii. 

Agents  Wanted  Everywhere. 
Send  for  CircuUn. 

.  JE  E.  J.  KN0WLT0N, 

Ann  Arbor*  ' 


Adjnstahle, 
:  8u  Baths! 


“KEYSTONE” 

CORN  SHELLERS 


Are  Guaranteed  to  be  Unsurpassed 
in  Any  Way. 


2  Hole  Shelter.  3  Sizes. 


Separating  Device 

Steam,  Horse, 
and  Hand  Power, 


Self  Feed 

and  Hand  Feed, 


6  and  1  Hole  Sliellers. 

Strong,  Durable,  Light  Draft, 

Fast  and  Clean  Work, 
FULL  LINE  OF  HORSE  POWERS. 

KEYSTONE  MFC.  CO., 

Sterling,  Ill. 


‘XL  ”  Shelter.  Kansas  City,  Council  Bluffs,  Bt.  Louis,  Columbus,  O.  “Pony”  Shelter. 


the  Msh'm 

— 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clever  Watch  the  Trend 
of  the  Times. 

MR.  CLEVER  is  one  of  the  few  men  who  abhor 
dancing.  lie  says  that  if  he  might  be  relieved 
from  the  necessity  of  embracing  other  men's  wives, 
and  cleave  only  to  his  own,  he  could  endure  it  better  ; 
or  if  he  might  even  be  allowed  to  sit  quietly  at  ease 
and  embrace  a  chosen  partner.  But  since  good  form 
dictates  that  not  only  must  he  refrain  from  this  com¬ 
fortable  way  of  making  himself  agreeable,  but  must 
also  make  a  spectacle  of  himself  by  prancing  about, 
he  will  have  none  of  it. 

But  even  Mr.  Clever,  with  all  his  bias  toward  a  more 
quiet  exposition  of  the  principles  of  good  form,  finds 
the  conversazione  not  always  enlivening;  or,  as  he 
put  it : 

“Why  do  you  suppose,  Mathilde,  that  so  many  of 
these  social  functions  where  talk  is  supposed  to  fur¬ 
nish  the  chief  entertainment,  are  such  wretched 
bores  ?  ” 

“  Possibly  because  we  help  to  make  them  so,”  smiled 
Mrs.  Clever.  “  I  shall  not  soon  forget  a  thought  which 
came  to  me  through  the  public  print,  when  young  : 
‘  If  you  have  found  any  social  event  especially  stupid, 
ask  yourself  what  you  did  to  make  it  otherwise.’  ” 
Certainly  it  was  not  quite  polite,  but  Mr.  Clever 
whistled  softly.  “Phew,  nothing  very  soothing  to 
one’s  self-love  in  that ;  but  I  don’t  know  but  there  is 
a  grain  of  sense  in  it.  It  doesn’t  differ  much  in  essence, 
after  all,  from  what  that  lecturer  said  :  ‘  How  shall 

you  get  the  most  out  of  life  ?  Let  me  give  you  a 
pointer  :  they  who  get  the  most  out  of  life  are  the 
ones  who  put  the  most  into  it.’  H’m,  I  begin  to  have 
a  glimpse  of  the  reason  you  so  often  have  a  more  en¬ 
joyable  evening  than  I  do,  my  dear.  But  what  can  I 
talk  about  ?” 

“  I  always  feel  that  anything  in  which  the  speaker 
feels  an  interest  is  likely  to  be  interesting,  and  of  course 
you  know  the  usual  don’ts  :  Don’t  talk  shop — that  is 
don’t  ask  a  doctor  about  his  patients,  etc.,  don't  talk 
about  yourself;  don’t  talk  about  your  neighbors — ” 

“  O,  come,  Mathilde,  what  are  you  leaving  me  to 
talk  about!  And  suppose  you  feel  a  lively  interest  in 
the  heavenly  bodies,  and  the  first  woman  with  whom 
you  try  to  converse  about  them,  has  never  even  heard 
of  the  dog  star.” 

“We  must  meet  that  difficulty,  of  course.  The  only 
remedy  is  to  try  other  topics  until  we  find  one  of 
which  our  interlocutor  has  some  knowledge  ;  or  else 
to  talk  so  interestingly  about  the  stars  that  she  shall 
become  interested  in  them  perforce.” 

“  I’m  afraid  I  couldn’t  make  it  work” — ruefully. 
“The  man  who  won’t  dance  and  can’t  talk,  isn’t  of 
much  advantage  to  a  hostess,  is  he?  Let’s  drop  the 
whole  thing!  I’m  sure  we  have  more  interesting  even¬ 
ings  at  home — just  we  two.  Oh  !  by  the  way,  though, 
I  wonder  if  I  couldn’t  tell  stories.  Some  of  those 
fellows  seem  to  make  that  work  first-rate,  and  they 
don’t  have  to  be  original.” 

“  It  takes  some  knack  even  to  tell  a  second-hand 
story  so  that  it  shall  not  lose  its  ‘  bouquet’  in  the  tell¬ 
ing.  And,  really,  telling  stories  is  not  conversation 
at  all.” 

“  Well,  I’d  like  to  know  why  not !  ” 

“  Simply  because  it  is  one-sided.  Have  you  forgot¬ 
ten  your  Latin  prefixes?  Doesn’t  con  always  mean 
with,  or  against  ?  The  very  root  of  the  word  implies 
interchange  of  thought.  Conversation  is  a  little  more 
formal  than  talk,  and  on  sustained  topics  usually.  I 
happened  to  stumble  upon  this  a  day  or  so  ago,  in 
looking  up  something  else.  That’s  why  I  am  so  wise.” 

“  But  I  think  I  should  be  thankful  to  be  able  to  talk 
well,  Mathilde,  even  though  I  were  not  able  to  con¬ 
verse.  ” 

“  Yes,  I  think  even  the  art  of  talking  well  is  by  no 
means  to  be  despised.  But  a  danger  that  goes  with  it 
is  that  the  talker  is  liable  to  fall  into  the  habit  of 
narrating  his  own  experiences,  observations,  etc.,,  un¬ 
til  his  talk  becomes  more  or  less  ‘  I,  I,  I.’  The  most 
interesting  man  I  ever  met,  however,  was  of  just  this 
stamp.  I  never  saw  his  like  elsewhere,  so  1  must 
think  he  was  the  accident  of  his  generation.  He 
would  scarcely  be  in  the  room  before  all  eyes  would 
turn  toward  him,  and  he  would  rattle  off  incident, 
story,  witticism,  almost  faster  than  the  mind  could 
take  them  in.  The  room  was  in  a  constant  alternation 
between  dead  silence,  people  straining  their  ears  to 
catch  points,  and  roars  of  laughter  over  them  when 
caught.  But  this  was  not  conversation.” 

“  It  was  entertainment,  at  any  rate.  But  who  was 
this  fellow  ?  I  don’t  seem  to  remember  him,  and  he 
appears  to  have  made  quite  an  impression  upon  you.” 

“  I  think  you  never  saw  him.  To  tell  the  truth,  he 
was  a  sewing-machine  agent — 1  think  I  may  say  by  pro¬ 


fession — and  gained  his  bread  and  butter — with  sugar 
on  it — by  the  nimble  working  of  his  tongue.  For  he 
received  a  princely  salary.” 

“Oh  !  !  But  after  all,  Mathilde,  he  doesn’t  help  me 
any.” 

“  I  can  tell  you  something  that  will,  perhaps,  if  you 
do  not  scorn  to  accept  my  little  hint.  I  sometimes  put 
the  idea  into  practice,  even  when  merely  making 
friendly  calls.  We  usually  know  about  whom  we  are 
to  meet,  and  can  go  over  mentally  beforehand  late 
public  happenings,  local  happenings  that  are  not  per¬ 
sonal  enough  to  be  gossip,  things  to  occur,  bright  say¬ 
ings  that  we  have  lately  heard,  or  articles  upon  espec¬ 
ially  interesting  topics.  We  shall  then  be  prepared 
to  talk  interestingly  (especially  if  we  tike  pains  to  do 
it  interestedly )  to  those  whom  we  are  likely  to  meet, 
even  though  they  be  of  various  turns  of  mind.  You 
may  consider  it  beneath  your  dignity  to  thus  prepare 
for  conversation,  and  one  to  whom  topics  come  easily 
need  not  do  it ;  but  it  is  said  of  one  of  England’s 
greatest  wits  that  he  spent  hours  in  concocting  some 
of  his  jokes,  supposed  to  be  impromptu,  and  that  he 
would  then  skillfully  lead  the  conversation  in  a  direc¬ 
tion  to  bring  in  his  bright  sayings  If  a  really 
brilliant  man  could  thus  prepare  for  evening  converse, 
surely  we  of  ordinary  talents  need  not  be  ashamed  to 
do  so.” 

“  Yes;  that’s  good,  Mathilde  Thank  you  for  the 
practical  suggestion.  But  perhaps  there  is  a  little 
hope  for  me  in  an  easier  direction.  I  see  that  in  Eng¬ 
land,  at  some  of  the  functions,  the  dancing  is  not  done 
by  the  guests,  but  by  half  a  dozen  society  young 
ladies  who  go  through  fancy  steps  as  a  means  of  enter¬ 
tainment  for  the  rest.  That  would  give  the  guests  a 
little  chance  to  rest,  and  they  wouldn’t  even  be  obliged 
to  talk.  And  of  course,  as  it’s  English,  it  will  take 
here.” 

Oh,  if  there’s  a  programme,  it  is  easy  enough  to  be 
amused,  when  that  is  all  that  is  asked  of  one.  But 
you  have  not  quite  kept  up  with  the  times,  Solomon. 
It  is  several  months  since  a  well-known  writer — noted 
as  well  for  her  striking  gowns — danced  the  *  butterfly 
dance  ’  for  the  half  hour’s  entertainment  of  a  selected 
company  of  guests  at  a  function  given  by  a  prominent 
member  of  society.  I  wonder  you  did  not  know  of  it, 
for  one  of  the  dailies  was  enterprising  enough  to 
picture  her  in  three  ‘  acts,’  as  well  as  to  give  a  column 
and  a  half  to  the  description  of  the  dance.” 

MYRA.  V.  N0RY8. 

Challenge  the  Children’s  Admiration. 

T  N  a  late  Rural  Mrs.  Kellerman  deplores  the  pre- 
vailing  fashion  of  married  women  (I  suppose  she 
refers  particularly  to  farmers’  wives)  burying  them¬ 
selves  under  the  cares  of  wifehood  and  motherhood, 
emerging  after  a  10  years’  seclusion,  robbed  of  all 
their  freshness,  vivacity  and  sparkle.  I  would  like  to 
ask  Mrs.  Kellerman  if  she  does  not  think  that  10  years 
of  old  Father  Time’s  society  would  rob  even  a  single 
woman  of  some  of  her  vivacity  and  sparkle. 

The  article  was  somewhat  discouraging ;  but  we 
mothers  have  had  our  own  springtime  and  play  time ; 
are  we  not  now  doing  our  duty  in  giving  the  best  years 
of  our  life  and  bending  our  utmost  energies  to  making 
each  rising  generation  better  and  nobler  than  the 
preceding  one  ? 

While  musing  upon  this,  I  came  across  this  in  Ten¬ 
nyson’s  Princess :  “  The  bearing  and  rearing  of  a 

child  is  woman’s  wisdom;”  and  I  wondered  why  it  is  not 
man’s  wisdom  also.  No  thinking  woman  or  just  man 
will  deny  that  the  care  and  responsibility  of  children 
are  very  unjustly  divided  between  the  two  sexes  ;  but, 
with  the  advance  of  modern  ideas,  these  things  will 
work  out  their  own  remedy.  May  we  not  yet  hear  of 
some  good  man’s  patent,  attachable  to  the  plow,  rake 
and  other  farm  machinery,  by  which  the  babe  can  en¬ 
joy  a  swinging  ride  across  the  fields?  Under  the 
genial,  soporific  influence  of  pure  air,  bright  sun¬ 
shine  and  song  of  birds,  the  crossest  of  teething  babes 
will  be  lulled  into  blissful  slumbers ;  while  its  mother, 
engaged  in  some  intellectual  work,  makes  up  for  the 
time  lost  by  her  maternal  ancestors  in  getting  the 
babes  to  sleep.  But,  while  waiting  for  this  good  time 
coming,  shall  we  not  remember  that  there  is  a  beautiful 
law  of  compensation  running  through  all  our  lives? 
If  we  have  lost  our  freshness  and  sparkle,  the  love  and 
care  for  our  loved  ones  must  certainly  have  added 
strength  and  sweetness  to  our  characters. 

With  the  crown  of  motherhood  should  come — does 
come — a  nobler  and  higher  crown  ;  the  crown  of  self- 
sacrifice,  without  which  any  life  is  incomplete.  Self- 
sacrifice  broadens  and  deepens  character — it  lifts  the 
human  being  out  of  the  animal  kingdom  into  the 
spiritual  one,  and  brings  out  the  latent  nobility  in 
each  soul. 


So  we  need  not  be  discouraged,  we  mothers,  if  wj 
have  not  yet  found  time  to  aultivate  all  the  graces  and 
accomplishments  of  life.  But  perhaps  a  little  planning 
and  forethought  may  give  us  a  little  time  each  day 
for  self-improvement  even  now.  Be  as  solicitous  of 
your  childrens’  admiration  as  you  were  of  their  fathers’ 
in  the  days  of  your  courtship,  dear  mothers.  If  pos¬ 
sible,  keep  your  temper  calm  and  sweet,  and  to  the 
wee  ones  you  will  be  the  very  wisest  and  sweetest 
woman  in  all  their  world.  Mothers  who  command  the 
respect,  love  and  admiration  of  their  families,  may  rest 
assured  that  the  rest  of  their  world  will  lay  its  homage 
at  their  feet.  Josephine  starr. 

Tables  For  Ceremonious  Dinners. 

DOUBTLESS  R  N.-Y.  housekeepers  will  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  special  feature  of  what  was  known 
as  “  Ladies  Day,”  at  the  great  chrysanthemum  show 
lately  held  in  the  Madison  Square  Garden.  This  was 
the  competing  of  several  New  York  caterers  for  the 
premiums  for  the  “  best  dinner  table  decoration  of 
chrysanthemums  with  other  foliage,  for  12  covers.” 
The  premiums  were  $100,  §75  and  $50,  and  doubtless 
the  advertising  which  this  opportunity  gave  was  worth 
much  more  than  the  premiums. 

Each  table  was  set  ready  for  the  guests  as  at  a  reg¬ 
ular  formal  dinner.  Candelabra  with  fancy  shades 
to  match  the  other  decorations;  half  a  dozen  wine 
glasses;  fancy  confections,  and  a  huge  central  mound 
of  chrysanthemums  were  features  of  each.  Two  were 
square,  about  seven  feet  in  diameter,  two  of  similar 
size  were  round;  one  was  of  the  older  oblong  shape. 

On  one  table  the  candelabra  were  gilt  with  four 
candles  each  ;  another  had  glass  candelabra ;  the 
others  were  of  silver.  One  only  had  large,  square 
shades  covering  all  the  lights  of  one  set.  These  were 
in  mauve  silk,  and  were  the  prettiest  of  all.  Confec¬ 
tions  were  placed  separately  in  tiny  receptacles,  or 
covered  with  gilt  paper,  or  else  assumed  fancy  forms. 
A  feature  of  the  mauve  table  was  in  having  the  names 
of  guests  lettered  in  gold  on  natural  chrysanthemum 
leaves.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  this  idea  has 
been  given  by  household  writers  for  two  years  past,  at 
least,  the  head  waiter  at  this  table  insisted  that  the 
idea  was  entirely  original.  It  had  “  never  been  done 
before.”  These  name  leaves  were  placed  above  the 
napkins,  on  the  plates ;  the  napkins  being  thus  placed 
in  all  instances,  with  knives  (three  sets)  at  the  right, 
forks  at  left  and  glass  service  at:right,  about  at  the 
point  of  the  knives. 

The  glass  was  of  the  daintiest,  being  mostly  of  clear 
transparency,  and  delicately  traced  and  banded  in 
gold.  Favors  in  all  cases  matched  the  central  decora¬ 
tions. 

The  daintiest  feature  of  all,  perhaps,  was  a  looped 
edge  drapery  of  yellow  silk  with  crape  of  piece  width, 
confined  between  each  two  plates  with  white  satin 
butterflies.  These  were  made  of  ribbon,  the  four  bows 
being  ingeniously  folded  to  shape  the  wings  ;  the  an¬ 
tennae  (of  wire,  perhaps)  were  wound  with  ribbon. 
Through  these  a  knife  and  fork  were  placed  nearly  at 
right  angles  to  each  other.  This  was  a  round  table, 
and  the  chairs  were  looped  together  with  a  circlet  of 
two-inch  white  satin  ribbon.  The  round  form  is  obvi¬ 
ously  the  best  in  many  respects  :  each  guest  has  the 
maximum  of  “elbow-room,”  and  is  as  near  as  possible 
to  all  the  others ;  this,  of  course,  facili  ates  general 
conversation. 

On  each  of  these  tables,  several  people  worked  from 
10  o’clock  until  after  1.  Thus  it  may  be  seen  that  the 
mere  laying  of  the  table  for  a  formal  dinner  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  time  ;  and  the  housewife  who  has  berated  her¬ 
self  as  slow  because  she  took  two  hours  to  prepare  and 
lay  a  formal  meal  may  take  courage. 

Many  a  life  has  been  lost  because  of 
the  taste  of  cod-liver  oil. 

If  Scott’s  Emulsion  did  nothing  more 
than  take  that  taste  away,  it  would  save 
the  lives  of  some  at  least  of  those  that  put 
off  too  long  the  means  of  recovery. 

It  does  more.  It  is  half-digested 
already.  It  slips  through  the  stomach  as 
if  by  stealth.  It  goes  to  make  strength 
when  cod-liver  oil  would  be  a  burden. 

Scott  &  Bowne,  Chemists,  132  8outh  5th  Avenue,  New  York. 

Your  druggist  heeus  Scott’s  Emulsion  of  cod-liver  oil— all  druggists 
everywhere  do  11 
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What  Open  Eyes  See. 

Cocoa  Cream, — Beat  to  a  stiff  froth 
one  pint  of  sweet  cream  ;  add  to  it  three 
teaspoonfuls  of  Epp’s  cocoa,  and  enough 
granulated  sugar  to  sweeten.  Eat  with 
cake  as  a  light  dessert.  Sponge  cake  is 
best  for  this  purpose. 

Rice  Toast  with  Poached  Egg. — 

This  is  a  novel  combination  from  one  of 
Food’s  breakfast  menus:  Boil  the  rice 
the  night  before  it  is  to  be  used  ;  put  it 
into  a  bread-loaf  pan  and  keep  on  ice  ; 
the  next  morning  cut  it  in  slices,  brush 
a  little  melted  butter  over  the  broiler  and 
broil  or,  rather,  toast  before  the  fire. 
When  done,  butter  the  slices,  place  on 
each  a  poached  egg  ;  spot  the  top  of  the 
egg  with  a  little  black  pepper,  and  serve. 

A  Handsome  Salad. — Boil  beets  and 
carrots  and  chop  them  fine  separately  ; 
also  chop  some  raw  cabbage  fine.  Ar¬ 
range  these  in  rings  in  a  shallow  dish, 
beets  in  the  middle,  then  a  ring  of  cab¬ 
bage,  with  carrots  for  the  outside. 
Sprinkle  a  little  salt  and  pepper  over  the 
whole,  and  then  pour  over  the  whole 
sufficient  vinegar  to  give  the  desired  acid 
taste.  These  ingredients  may  also  be  all 
mixed  together  instead  of  arranged  in 
rings.  H.  M.  w. 

Cocoa  Cream  Cake. — Beat  one  small 
cupful  of  sugar  and  one  tablespoonful  of 
butter  well  together.  Add  one  egg  if 
you  have  it,  one  cupful  of  sweet  milk, 
and  flour  to  make  a  stiff  batter.  Last  of 
all,  stir  into  the  batter  two  teaspoonfuls 
of  baking  powder.  Bake  in  three  tins. 
Use  for  a  filling  the  cocoa  cream  men¬ 
tioned  above.  This  is  a  delicious  cake 
and  within  the  reach  of  every  farmer’s 
wife.  It  is  very  good  without  an  egg 
and  also  answers  for  jelly,  or  any  layer 
cake.  m.  h.  m. 

Some  Christmas  Remembrances. 

— The  first  to  come  was  a  lamp  shade. 
It  was  of  yellow  China  silk,  shirred 
around  the  top  and  drawn  into  place  with 
baby-ribbon  of  the  same  color.  The 
shade  was  hem-stitched  about  an  inch 
from  the  edge  and  finished  off  with  a 
silk  fringe  about  two  inches  wide.  An¬ 
other  friend  sent  a  panel  photograph  of 
the  poet  Whittier  accompanied  by  a  large 
cream-laid  card  with  gilt  edges,  on  which 
she  had  copied  in  her  very  best  hand 
Lowell's  beautiful  tribute  to  his  Quaker 
friend.  I  keep  the  photograph  on  a  small 
easel  and  the  poem  always  rests  beside 
it.  Other  friends  have  been  very  glad  to 
see  this  of  late.  l.  c. 

Why  Don’t  We  Walk?  — Only  the 
poor  women  of  our  neighborhood  walk, 
and  they  do  so  because  they  must ;  and 
they  often  seem  younger  for  their  ages 
than  many  well-to-do  farmers’  wives  who 
have  less  hard  work,  and  grow  stout  and 
weakly.  When  they  were  school  girls,  a 
walk  of  three  or  four  miles  was  a  small 
thing.  Now  they  can  do  a  washing  for 
six  or  stand  over  an  ironing  board  a 
whole  forenoon,  but  a  mile  walk  makes 
them  sick.  It’s  all  in  practice.  Try  a 
walk  for  a  spell  of  indigestion  ;  it  will 
help  you— the  doctor  says  so.  Many  a 
headache  that  a  nap  cannot  relieve  can 
be  walked  off.  And  who  can  have  the 
blues  while  walking  on  green  grass  or 
sweet  clover  ;  while  picking  a  flower  or 
listening  to  a  bird’s  song  ?  r.  m. 

A  Table  Decoration. — An  effective, 
cheap  and  easily  carried  out  table  deco¬ 
ration  is  of  Chinese  primroses  or  primulas. 
Every  year  we  send  for  $1  worth  of  these 
beautiful  plants,  but  keep  the  old  ones 
till  after  the  first  winter  of  the  new. 
The  table  is  oblong  and  supposed  to  hold 
16.  In  the  center  of  the  white  cloth  I 
place  a  large  white  table  napkin  doubled  ; 
then  I  choose  out  of  my  dollar’s  worth, 
four  prettiest  white  and  four  prettiest 
pink  primulas,  and  place  them,  still  grow¬ 
ing  in  their  pots,  on  the  table  napkin ; 
pink,  white,  pink,  white,  four  long  and 
two  wide.  Three  small  table  napkins, 
doubled  and  pinned  to  each  other,  serve 
to  go  round  the  eight  pots  (not  each  in¬ 
dividual  pot).  No  one  can  see  the  pots 
and  the  drooping  leaves  touch  the  table¬ 
cloth.  All  the  guests  think  I  have  offered 
up  all  my  primula  blossoms,  and  most  of 
the  leaves,  on  the  altar  of  friendship, 
until  I  explain  that  they  are  still  on  their 


When  Baby  waB  sick,  we  gave  her  Castorla, 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castorla, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castorla, 
When  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Castorla 


own  roots,  and  will  be  things  of  beauty 
for  a  good  many  more  months.  The 
effect  is  heightened  if  .sprays  of  wander¬ 
ing  Jew  are  twined  around  the  pinned  on 
table  napkins.  g.  a.  h. 

Virginia  Women  Awake. — In  Nor¬ 
folk,  Va. ,  the  Oldfield  brick  factory  is 
carried  on  in  the  name  of  the  widow  of 
the  former  owner  ;  ex-Mayor  McCordy 
left  his  coal  yard  in  the  hands  of  his 
daughter,  Mrs.  Fannie  Mathews;  Mrs. 
Hofflin  will  carry  on  her  husband’s  busi¬ 
ness  ;  a  yeast  factory  is  owned  and  man¬ 
aged  by  a  lady.  These  are  recent  changes; 
so,  slowly,  we  find  the  conservative  South 
with  women  coming  to  the  front.  Girls 
as  book-keepers  are  numerous  where, 
some  years  ago,  they  would  have  been 
curiosities.  In  Richmond  an  ice  concern 
is  carried  on  by  a  woman.  Virginia  now 
has  ready  for  women  a  college  the  equal 
of  the  male  colleges,  and  the  girls  are 
ready  for  it.  p.  y.  m. 

Precedence  and  Kindly  Speech. 

— Says  Good  Housekeeping  on  one  or  two 
points  of  etiquette :  Always  give  pre¬ 
cedence  to  elders,  visitors  and  superiors. 
Offer  them  the  best  seat  at  the  table,  the 
best  place  by  the  fire  and  the  first  of 
everything.  Go  further  than  mere  form 
and  see  that  they  are  comfortable  and 
happy.  One  of  the  best  rules  in  conver¬ 
sation  is,  never  to  say  a  thing  which  any 
of  the  company  can  reasonably  wish  we 
had  left  unsaid  ;  nor  can  there  be  any¬ 
thing  more  contrary  to  the  ends  for  which 
people  meet  together,  than  to  part  un¬ 
satisfied  with  each  other  or  themselves. 

Food’s  Cooking  Club. — “Who  has 
something  about  meat? ’’Mabel  asked. 
“I  have,”  Dorothy  answered.  “It  is 
spiced  beef.  I  boiled  a  shank  of  beef 
until  it  was  very  tender;  then  I  drained  off 
all  the  liquor  ;  and  when  it  was  cold  I 
skimmed  off  all  the  fat,  chopped  the 
meat  fine  while  warm,  and  seasoned  it 
with  sage,  salt,  pepper  and  a  little  mus¬ 
tard.  After  that  I  put  it  into  the  kettle 
again  with  a  little  of  the  liquor,  just 
enough  to  mix,  and  boiled  it  five  min¬ 
utes.  It  was  then  put  into  an  earthen 
dish.  When  cold  it  was  cut  in  thin  slices.” 
“  Well,  that  sounds  rather  good,”  Kate 
said,  “  for  a  cold  dish.”  “  But  it  may  be 
eaten  hot.  To  warm  it,  roll  the  slices 
in  flour  or  granulated  meal  and  place 
them  in  a  hot,  buttered  frying-pan.” 

More  Experience.— Asa  sort  of  sup¬ 
plement  to  “  My  Experience,”  I  would 
like  to  say  that  I  have  always  found  the 
more  one  can  simplify  a  process  in  doing 
any  work  the  more  satisfactory  will  be 
the  result.  I  know  there  is  no  “  royal 
road”  to  excellence  ;  but  any  road  may 
be  smoothed  and  straightened  so  as  to 
make  a  journey  over  it  comparatively 
easy.  As  to  newness,  does  not  every¬ 
body  know  that  “there  is  nothing  new 
under  the  sun?”  Dr.  Drummond  says  : 
“No  matter  what  work  or  other  achieve¬ 
ments  you  engage  in,  you  will  find  others 
there  before  you  doing  the  same  and 
probably  doing  it  better  than  you  can  do 
it.”  If  this  is  so,  and  it  must  be,  all  any 
one  can  hope  for  is  to  teach  and  benefit 
those  who  cannot  do  the  work  as  well. 
There  are  so  many  burden  bearers  that  it 
is  no  mean  achievement  to  be  able  to 
teach  some  of  them  where  to  place  the 
yoke  on  the  galled  shoulders,  mrs  peters. 

From  Whom  all  Blessings  Flow. 

— Almost  every  nature,  however  spright¬ 
ly,  sometimes  will  drop  into  a  minor 
key  or  a  subdued  mood  that,  in  com¬ 
mon  parlance,  is  recognized  as  ‘  the 
blues,’  ”  says  Dr.  Talmage  in  the  La¬ 
dies’  Home  Journal.  “  There  may  be 
no  adverse  causes  at  work,  but  somehow 
the  bells  of  the  soul  stop  ringing,  and 
you  feel  like  sitting  quiet,  and  you  strike 
off  50  per  cent  from  all  your  worldly  and 
spiritual  prospects.  In  such  a  depressed 
state  no  one  can  afford  to  sit  for  an  hour. 
First  of  all,  my  sister,  fresh  air,  and  the 
faces  of  cheerful  men,  and  pleasant 
women,  and  frolicsome  children,  will,  in 
15  minutes,  kill  moping.  The  first  mo¬ 
ment  your  friend  strikes  the  key-board  of 
your  soul  it  will  ring  music.  A  hen 
might  as  well  try  on  populous  Broadway 
to  hatch  out  a  feathery  group  as  for  a 
man  to  successfully  brood  over  his  ills  in 
lively  society.  Do  not  go  for  relief  among 
those  who  feel  as  bad  as  you  do.  Let 
not  toothache,  and  rheumatism  and  ma¬ 
laria  go  to  see  toothache,  rheumatism 
and  malaria.  On  one  block  in  Brooklyn 
live  a  doctor,  an  undertaker  and  a  clergy¬ 
man.  rlhat  is  not  the  row  for  a  nervous 
man  to  walk  on,  lest  he  soon  need  all 
three.  Throw  back  all  the  shutters  of 
your  soul,  and  let  the  sunlight  of  genial 
faces  shine  in.  Besides  that,  why  should 
any  woman  sit  with  the  blues?  Shone 
upon  by  such  stars,  breathed  on  by  such 
air,  and  sung  to  by  so  many  pleasant 


sounds,  you  ought  not  to  be  seen  moping. 
Especially  if  light  from  the  better  world 
strikes  its  aurora  through  your  night-sky 
ought  you  be  cheerful.  You  can  afford 
to  have  a  rough  luncheon  by  the  way  if 
it  is  soon  to  end  amid  the  banqueters  in 
white.  Sailing  toward  such  a  blessed 
port,  let  us  not  have  our  flag  at  half-mast. 
Leave  to  those  who  take  too  much  wine 
*  the  gloomy  raven  tapping  at  the  cham¬ 
ber  door,’  but  as  for  you  and  me  give  us 
the  robin  red-breast  and  the  chaffinch. 
Let  some  one  with  a  strong  voice  give  out 
the  long-meter  doxology,  and  the  whole 
world  sing,  ‘  Praise  God  from  whom  all 
blessings  flow.’  ” 

About  Neuralgia. — There  is  no  dis¬ 
ease  on  earth  so  painful  as  neuralgia. 
Every  nerve  seems  affected,  and  the  per¬ 
son  suffering  from  a  severe  attack  of  this 
dread  disease  would  gladly  hail  death 
as  a  relief  to  his  sufferings.  Persons 
of  a  nervous  temperament  are  the  ones 
most  liable  to  the  disease,  especially 
women.  Persons  subject  to  the  disease 
should  be  very  careful  about  their  dress, 
wearing  flannel  underwear  summer  and 
winter,  and,  in  wet  weather,  heavy  shoes. 
They  should  never  sit  in  a  draft,  should 
bathe  frequently  and  keep  their  bowels 
open.  Quinine  should  be  taken  at 
least  once  a  year  ;  it  is  one  of  the  best 
cures  for  neuralgia,  and  when  all  else 
fails,  sweating  is  a  sure  cure.  Take  bricks, 
heat  them  and  wrap  damp  cloths  around 
them  to  create  steam,  if  you  haven’t  the 
hot-water  bags.  To  sweat  thoroughly 
one  should  have  at  least  four  bricks  or 
hot-water  bags  ;  put  one  at  the  feet,  one 
at  the  back,  one  on  the  chest,  and  one 
nearest  the  seat  of  disease  ;  cover  well 
and  sleep  will  soon  come  m.  h.  m. 

Feeding  the  Baby.  —  I,  like  E.  P. 
McC. ,  am  visiting  at  my  old  home,  with 
my  16-months  boy,  the  first  grandchild. 
From  the  first,  I  fed  him  at  regular  in¬ 
tervals,  beginning  with  two  hours.  Every 
two  or  three  months  I  extended  the  time 
a  half  hour  longer,  until  at  11  months, 
he  took  his  food  at  6  A.  M.,  10  A.  m.,  2  p. 
m.,  6  p.  M.,  and  at  midnight.  When  a 
year  old  he  slept  all  night  without  eating. 
His  food  up  to  the  seventh  month,  was 
milk  only;  then  for  two  months  I  gave 
him  Mellin’s  Food  with  his  milk;  from 
nine  months  until  now,  he  has  been  fed 
on  well-cooked  oatmeal  and  bread  and 
milk.  Mothers  would  often  say  to  me  : 
“  Why  don't  you  give  him  food  from  the 
table  ?  I  give  my  baby  any  thing  she 
wants,  and  see  how  fat  she  is.”  Yes;  but 
I  noticed  these  children  were  always  hav¬ 
ing  the  croup  or  some  bad  bowel  trouble. 
My  baby  now  weighs  22%  pounds,  has 
10  teeth,  runs  everywhere  and  has  always 
been  well  and  hearty.  At  10  months,  he 
had  the  chicken  pox  and  then  the  whoop¬ 
ing  cough,  but  both  lightly.  I  am  posi¬ 
tive  that  his  good  health  and  his  bright, 
sunny  ways  are  largely  due  to  the  way  he 
has  been  fed.  ESTHER. 
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In  writing  to  advertisers  please  always  mention 
The  Bubal. 


THE  BEST 
COUCH-CURE 

and  anodyne 
expectorant, 

AYER’S 
Cherry  Pectoral 

soothes  the 
inflamed  membrane 
and  induces  sleep. 

Prompt  to  Act 

sure  to  cure. 


Tutt’s  Hair  Dye 

Gray  hair  or  whiskers  changed  to  a  glossy 
black  by  a  single  application  of  this  I>ye.  It 
imparts  a  natural  color,  acts  instantaneous¬ 
ly  and  contains  nothing  injurious  to  the  hair. 
Sold  by  druggists,  or  will  be  sent  on  receipt 
of  price,  sail.ou.  Office,  39  1'ark  Place,  N.  Y. 
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SELF-ACTING 

SHADE  ROLLERS 


Bewaro  of  Imitations. 
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New  York  Trade  Schools, 

First  Ave.,  (17th  and  t>8th  Sts.,  New  York. 

Twelfth  Season:  October  17  to  May  8,  1893.  Day 
and  Evening  Classes.  Instruction  In  Plumbing, 
Bricklaying  and  Carpentry.  House,  Sign  and  Fref-oo 
Painting,  Plastering,  Stone  Cutting,  Blacksmiths 
Work  and  Printing.  Terms  Moderate.  Attendance 
last  season,  541,  the  young  men  coming  from  21  differ¬ 
ent  States  and  from  Canada.  Circular.  Illustrated 
with  photo-engravings,  mailed  free  on  anpllcation. 


The  ROCKER  WASHER 


has  proved  the  most  satis¬ 
factory  of  any  Washei 
ever  placed  upon  the  mar 
ket.  It  Is  warranted  to 
wash  an  ordinary  family 
washing  of  100  pieces  in 
One  Hour,  as  clean  as 
can  he  washed  on  the 
washboard.  Write  for 
prices  and  full  description 

ROCKER  WASHER  CO., 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 
Liberal  Inducement  to 
live  agents. 


Bickford  Family  Knitter. 

Knits  everything  required  hy  the 
household,  of  any  quality,  texture 
and  weight  desired.  Sold  an  install¬ 
ments.  A.  M.  LAWSON, 

783  Broadway,  New  York. 

Beware  of  cheap  and  worthless 
Knitters. 


OLD  corns 

#13,388  Paid 

For  149  Old  Coins.  Save  all 
you  get,  coin  d  before  1878, 
&  send  2  stamps  for  lllus- 

trated  list.  Shows  the 
highest  prices  paid.  W. 
Von  BERGEN,  95  Scollay 
Square,  Boston,  Mass. 

WANTED. 

COMETS  I NG  TO  HAMMER  SS 

O  FOR  FARMJSaiS. 

ISTanvils. 

Save  your  bills  at  the  Blacksmith's  and  Machlms 
Shoo  hy  having  on  the  farm  one  of  these  celebrated 
ANVILS-^W/f  marmutUd,  and  of  the  beat  malarial. 

Sudeaad  Oast  Steel  face  and  Son. 

JASX  si  see,  from  io  lbs.  te  90  lbs.,  at  from  fe.os  to  fS.es 
*noh.  Larger  tine*  at  9  eta.  per  lb.  Address,  fur  Or- 

_  P1BHBR  ft  NORRIS,  - 
Original  acri  Only  Hnanfccturnm,  Trutu,  IV,  J, 


WASHING  MACHINE. 

A  fair  trial  will  convince  the  most 
skeptical  of  its  superiority  over  all 
1  other  Washing  Machines  In  the  mar¬ 
ket.  Circulars  free.  Made  by 
„  N'  «AUGHMAN,  York,  Pa. 

Mention  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 
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Revolvers. 

S^Rifles, 
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FOR  SALE. 

Farm  of  561  acres,  in  good  condition;  28  miles  from 
Richmond,  and  2%.  miles  from  railroad.  Land  is 
rich  and  well  suited  for  a  stock  farm.  Property 
must  be  sold  to  settle  up  an  estate.  A  bargain  can 
be  secured  as  well  as  a  first-class  farm. 

W.  A.  LAURENCE, 

7  North  Tenth  St.,  Richmond,  Va. 


House  Furnishing1 

100  samples  mailed  for  8  cents.  Prices,  6  to  6(Jo.  a  roll, 
ft.  L.  DIAMENT  &  CO.,  1206  Market  St..  Phila. 


AGENTS  WANTED  ON  SALARY 

or  commission,  to  handle  the  New  Patent  Chemical 
Ink  Erasing  Pencil.  Agents  making  $50  per  week 
Monroe  Eraser  Mf’g  Co.,  X  175,  La  Crosse,  Wls. 


STAR  MILK 

AND 

CREAM  COOLER 

Made  of  Brass  and  Copper, 
without  end-plates.  Free  and 
open  corrugations.  No  cor¬ 
ners  to  clean.  Cools  within 
two  degrees  of  water  used. 
Best  Cooler  on  the  market. 

Send  for  circular. 

EVANS  A  HEUZINGS, 
H  ADDON  FIELD,  N.  J. 


Parchment  lined  palls  for  from  3  to  10 
lbs.  Send  for  terms.  Detroit  Paper 
■  Package  Co.,  Detroit,  Mloh. 

1\/TTT  MAKING  AND 

1VJL  1  JL-f  IV  MARKETING. 

An  illustrated  account  of  the 
methods,  herds  and  appliances 
of  sevc  ral  remarkably  successful 
milk-producing  farms.  By  E.  G. 
Fowler.  Price,  20  cents. 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO., 
Times  Building,  New  York. 
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The  price  of  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  for 
1893  will  be  ONE  DOLLAR.  Explanation:  We 
want  500,000  readers ! 

»  * 

Two  thousand  dollars  is  a  large  pile  of  money. 
Yet  it  is  all  to  be  given  to  friends  of  The  R.  N.-Y., 
who  raise  clubs  of  new  subscribers.  Three  thousand 
dollars  is  more,  but  is  less  than  the  value  of  the 
“special”  premiums  to  be  given  to  club  raisers,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  $2,000  cash.  Five  thousand  dollars  is  more 
yet,  and  even  that  is  only  a  fraction  of  the  actual  value 
of  the  seeds  and  plants  to  be  given  to  all  subscribers 
for  1893.  Of  greater  importance  still  is  the  reduction 
of  $1  a  year  in  price. 

*  # 

Christmas  presents  of  use,  beauty  and  value,  every 
one  selected  for  its  real  merit,  may  be  found  in  num¬ 
bers  among  our  premium  offers  in  this  issue.  Books 
of  every  good  sort,  subscriptions  to  any  periodicals 
wanted,  the  best  of  watches,  useful  articles  in  great 
variety,  all  are  represented,  and  any  of  them  are  to 
be  had,  in  connection  with  subscriptions,  at  wholesale 
prices.  In  selecting  for  Christmas  use  it  is  important 
that  you  order  early  in  order  that  ample  time  be  al¬ 
lowed  for  the  goods  to  reach  their  destination  in 
season.  #  # 

Here  is  a  bit  of  advice  from  the  New  York  Sun. 
After  stating  that  the  recent  election  disposes  entirely 
of  the  project  for  creating  a  national  Department  of 
Roads,  this  wise  oracle  says  : 

Instead  of  adding  to  the  Cabinet,  among  the  most  splendid  Illustra¬ 
tions  which  Mr.  Cleveland  will  be  able  to  exhibit  of  genuine  Democracy 
will  be  to  abolish  the  showy  and  useless  Department  of  Agriculture* 
and  when  the  door  closes  on  uncle  Jerry  Rusk,  by  far  the  more  able 
and  picturesque  of  the  two  political  farmers  who  have  figured  In  the 
United  States  Government,  to  seal  It  up  forever,  and  put  a  coat  of 
prime  Jeffersonian  paint  over  the  spot. 

This  is  the  biggest  nonsense  of  the  year.  The  Agri¬ 
cultural  Department  has  come  to  stay  and  is  the  most 
effective  and  practical  Department  in  Washington. 

*  * 

Have  any  Rural  readers  tried  making  sweet-eream 
butter?  There  is  a  growing  demand  for  it,  and  in 
several  of  our  best  clubs  in  this  city  no  other  is  used. 
At  first  taste,  many  seem  to  think  it  lacking  in  flavor 
—bouquet — but  after  using  it  a  few  days  it  becomes 
more  to  their  liking.  It  is  certainly  very  delicate  and 
delicious.  Such  as  desire  to  try  it  will  do  well  to  bear 
in  mind  the  methods  pursued  at  Ellerslie,  the  farm  of 
Vice-President  Morton.  In  order  to  get  all  the  butter, 
they  find  it  necessary  to  churn  the  sweet  cream  at  a 
very  low  temperature,  36  to  39  degrees  being  the 
figures  they  prefer.  We  should  be  glad  to  hear  the 
experiences  of  any  who  may  try  it. 

*  * 

Read  these  extracts  from  a  recent  strong  editorial 
entitled  “  Farmers,  Awake  !  ” 

Things  have  grown  desperate,  and  heroic  and  desperate  remedies 
must  be  applied  unless  agriculture  has  to  cease  to  exist  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  We  do  not  care  to  waste  time  in  considering  the  causes  of  the 
present  state  of  affairs,  except  In  so  far  as  such  a  course  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  in  considering  what  remedies  may  be  necessary,  for  if  anything  is 
to  bo  done  it  must  be  done  quickly,  or  it  will  be  too  late. 

The  farmers  of  this  country  are,  however,  a  power  if  they  will  only 
be  united.  They  have  a  perfect  right  to  demand  assistance  from  the 
Government,  and  if  they  demand  it  with  one  voice  no  Government  can 
afford  to  ignore  their  demands.  Let  there  be  no  mistake  about  what 
we  are  saying;  we  are  not  talking  politics;  we  are  not  attempting  to 
damage  any  particular  party,  or  to  play  into  the  hands  of  another,  for 
all  are  equal  sinners  in  this  respect.  A  demand  should  be  made  at 
once,  and  it  should  be  made  in  the  most  uncompromising  manner.  It 
should  be  deliberate  and  strong,  and  should  have  no  uncertain  sound. 

What  do  you  suppose  that  is  from?  Some  “Farmers’ 
Alliance  paper  ?  ”  No;  from  the  Mark  Lane  Express, 
the  most  conservative  and  influential  agricultural 
paper  in  England.  It  advocates  the  formation  of  an 
English  farmers’  party  to  demand  and  secure  legisla¬ 
tion  for  the  benefit  of  English  farmers.  English  agri¬ 
culture  was  never  in  worse  shape  than  now.  Con¬ 
tinued  bad  seasons,  foreign  competition,  decreased 
prices  and  continued  high  rents  have  pushed  the 
English  farmer  to  the  wall.  He  begins  to  feel  that 
his  country  does  not  need  him — that  foreigners  can 
feed  the  townspeople  cheaper  than  he  can.  He  sim¬ 
ply  cannot  pa#  his  present  rates  and  taxes  unless 
prices  for  his  products  rise  or  his  rent  comes  down. 
As  it  is,  foreign  farmers  are  sending  in  nearly  $800,- 
000,000  worth  of  produce  to  compete  with  what  he 
grows,  while  his  landlord  demands  a  full  measure  of 


rent.  England  now  levies  a  tax  on  tea,  coffee,  sugar, 
etc.  Most  of  the  new  farmers’  party  would  take  this 
duty  off  and  place  a  similar  one  on  flour,  meat,  etc., 
but  “protection’  with  them  is  of  less  importance 
than  the  rent  and  tax  questions.  These  things  are 
now  all  against  the  English  farmer,  and  it  will  be  in¬ 
teresting  to  see  how  he  will  go  to  work  to  remedy 
matters.  One  thing  is  sure — he  must  soon  quit  at  the 
present  rate.  #  # 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  American  Horticultural 
Society  a  committee  was  appointed  with  T.  T.  Lyon 
as  Chairman,  to  suggest  some  plan  for  improving  the 
present  system  of  naming  new  fruits.  Their  report 
contains  two  chief  suggestions.  The  various  horti¬ 
cultural  divisions  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
at  Washington  are  to  be  considered  final  authority  in 
naming  fruits  and  distinguishing  new  from  old  vari¬ 
eties.  As  to  originators  and 'introducers,  the  committee 
say: 

Resolved,  That,  in  compliance  with  the  foregoing,  we  urge  upon  the 
originators  and  introducers  of  horticultural  novelties  that,  prior  to 
publishing  or  placing  such  novelties  on  sale,  these,  together  with  their 
proposed  names  be  submitted  to  the  proposed  authority  for  such  es¬ 
timates  of  value  and  approval  of  name,  and  that  in  the  absence  of 
the  requisite  indorsement  public  patronage  be  withheld. 

The  committee  hope  that  all  horticulturists  will  unite 
with  them  in  furthering  this  plan. 

*  * 

Col.  Albert  A.  Pope,  of  Boston,  may  be  termed  “  a 
road  crank.”  He  is  constantly  devising  schemes  for 
interesting  the  people  in  the  subject  of  better  roads. 
Here  is  the  latest.  This  petition  is  to  be  signed  by  as 
many  people  as  possible,  and  forwarded  to  Post  Office 
Box  B,  Boston,  Mass. : 

We,  the  undersigned,  citizens  of  the  United  States,  hereby  most  re¬ 
spectfully  petition  that  there  be  founded  in  the  city  of  Washington’ 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  a  Road  Department,  similar  to  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Department,  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  knowledge  in  the 
art  of  constructing  and  maintaining  roads;  and  we  ask  that  in  such 
Department  provision  be  made  for  teaching  students  so  that  they  may 
become  skilled  road  engineers.  In  connection  with  this  Road  Depart¬ 
ment  we  request  that  there  be  established  a  permanent  exhibit  in 
which  shall  be  shown  sections  of  roads  illustrating  various  methods 
of  construction  and  also  the  best  road  materials  and  machinery.  We 
further  petition  that  Congress  appropriate  funds  sufficient  to  erect  a 
building  at  the  World’s  Columbian  Exposition  for  the  purpose  of  a 
comprehensive  road  exhibit. 

All  who  favor  this  scheme  of  road  education  will  do 
well  to  join  in  the  movement.  It  is  a  good  thing,  let 
us  all  help  it.  *  # 

For  many  miles  along  the  lakes  in  western  New 
York,  the  country  is  nearly  all  one  vast  vineyard. 
Establishments  for  the  propagation  of  new  vines  are 
numerous  where  the  wood  pruned  from  the  vineyards 
is  easily  and  cheaply  procured.  Hundreds  of  acres  are 
thus  used,  and  each  acre  is  capable  of  producing  up¬ 
wards  of  150,000  vines.  One  of  the  Fredonia  propaga¬ 
tors  has  120  acres  devoted  to  this  purpose,  enough  to 
turn  out  annually  in  round  numbers,  2,000,000  vines, 
enough  to  plant  close  to  4,000  acres  of  vineyards.  And 
there  are  dozens  of  similar  establishments.  And  yet 
the  cry  comes  from  the  grape  growers  that  prices  have 
fallen  to  a  point  that  yields  no  profit,  with  other 
thousands  of  acres  yet  to  come  into  bearing.  What  is 
to  be  the  outcome?  Either  production  must  decrease; 
the  cost  of  production  must  be  lessened;  consumption 
and,  hence,  selling  prices  must  be  increased;  or  new 
outlets  must  be  found  for  the  crop.  Among  the  latter, 
are  unfermented  wine  and  the  export  trade,  two 
methods  which  are  comparatively  new.  They  are  both 
worth  investigation,  and  may  help  to  a  partial  solution 
of  the  difficulty. 

*  # 

The  sugar  makers  of  the  country  should  be  pre¬ 
pared  for  a  vigorous  effort  in  the  next  Congress  to 
secure  the  repeal  of  the  sugar  bounty,  and  not  improb¬ 
ably  the  effort  will  be  wholly  or  partly  successful. 
The  enormous  pension  payments  and  other  demands 
on  the  National  Treasury,  have  created  a  deficiency  in 
the  annual  national  revenue,  and  this  must  be  made 
good  either  by  the  imposition  of  new  taxes  or  the  re¬ 
peal  or  modification  of  old  ones.  The  pension  laws, 
and  several  others  requiring  heavy  outlays,  cannot 
well  be  repealed,  as  they  have  established  vested  in¬ 
terests  or  contracts  which  cannot  be  annulled.  The 
sugar  bounty  amounts,  at  present,  to  about  $10,000,000 
a  year,  and  as  domestic  sugar  production  is  certain  to 
increase  rapidly  during  its  continuance,  its  amount 
must  annually  increase  in  like  proportion.  Although 
duties  on  foreign  competing  goods  are  substantially 
indirect  bounties  on  domestic  products  of  the  same 
nature,  legislation  granting  direct  bounties  is  an 
anomaly  in  this  country.  Then  again,  the  number  of 
those  benefited  by  the  measure  is  comparatively  in¬ 
significant,  and  the  status  of  those  affected  by  it  can 
hardly  appeal  to  public  sympathy  in  case  of  the  re¬ 
peal  of  the  law.  With  the  exception  of  the  small 
number  of  maple  and  sorghum  sugar  makers,  whose 
share  of  the  largess  is  comparatively  a  mere  trifle, 
the  manufacturers  of  all  sorts  of  sugar  are  wealthy 
men,  who  pay  as  little  as  possible  to  the  growers  of 
the  raw  material  and  the  laborers  who  manipulate  it. 


The  repeal  of  the  bounty  law  would  therefore  benefit 
the  vast  majority  of  our  population  and  injure  only  a 
small  minority.  It  would  reduce  the  apprehended 
deficiency  in  the  national  income  over  $10,000,000  a 
year,  and  would  cause  little  general  dissatisfaction  ; 
still,  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  is  by  far  the 
greatest  benefit  our  tariff  laws  have  conferred  on  any 
branch  of  agriculture.  #  * 

BREVITIES. 

Old  Father  Time  has  swung  his  scythe  again, 

And  dead  behind  us  lies  another  year. 

But  memories  now  the  cares  and  the  pain 
Drive  out  the  sorrow— bring  the  blessings  near. 

Let's  think  no  more  of  what  the  year  has  cost. 

Let  a1  the  debts  It  owes  us  go  their  way 

Unchallenged— be  the  key  forever  lost 
That  unlocks  sadness  on  Thanksgiving  Day. 


I  think  it  very  likely  that  you  haven’t  got  a  cent 
Ahead  of  what  you  bad  last  year. 

If  piling  up  a  bank  account  has  been  your  only  stent, 

You  haven’t  got  it  done.  I  fear. 

But  If  you’ve  done  your  dutv  and  the  past  year  has  no  file 
Of  bitterness  that  you  must  gnaw; 

If  people  love  and  trust  you  and  are  glad  to  see  you  smile, 

You’ve  something  to  be  thankful  for. 

Do  you  call  coffee  a  luxury  or  a  necessity? 

It  Is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  feed  a  horse  oatsl 
Drink  In  self-respect  till  It  shines  out  of  your  eyes. 

Does  a  little  tree  ever  have  a  fair  show  among  big  ones  In  an  old 
orchard? 

The  latest  Is  "cranberryade”  In  which  cranberry  juice  takes  the 
place  of  lemon. 

Charcoal  and  condiments  fed  to  animals  only  take  the  place  of 
proper  exercise. 

There  are  lots  of  farms  that  never  can  support  live  stock  until 
chemical  fertilizers  start  the  food  crops  growing. 

The  silo  prevents  many  a  young  animal  from  making  Itself  pot¬ 
bellied  In  an  effort  to  digest  a  lot  of  hard,  stiff  fodder. 

The  American  people  eat,  every  year,  over  65,000,000  pounds  of 
raisins.  It  would  be  a  good  thing  If  they  ate  twice  as  many. 

As  Mr.  Sears  feeds  peas  and  oats  mixed  to  his  cows,  they  form  al¬ 
most  a  complete  ration— as  complete  as  a  ham  sandwich  for  a  man. 

One  of  the  strangest  things  In  this  world  is  that  the  use  of  tobacco 
should  have  become  so  general.  It  has  never  been  rationally  ex¬ 
plained. 

How  Is  It  to  be  explained  that  any  sane,  healthy  man  would  prefer 
to  take  12  hours  to  do  a  piece  of  work  that  could  as  well  be  done  In 
eight  hours? 

Has  It  ever  been  explained  why  many  of  us  are  so  deeply  concerned 
as  to  failings  and  faults  of  our  acquaintances  and  so  little  concerned 
as  to  our  own? 

Yawning  is  good  exercise  for  the  ears  and  upper  throat.  Doctors 
now  recommend  gum-chewing  In  lever  cases  where  the  tongue  Is 
parched  and  dry. 

One  of  our  novelties  for  the  coming  season  will  be  an  account  of  a 
160-acre  Illinois  farm  from  which  the  owner  sells  hay  and  grain  and 
uses  only  chemicals — no  live  stock!  Think  of  that,  ye  cow  slaves! 

Mr.  D.  C.  Lewis  says  he  would  rather  lose  any  crop  In  his  rotation 
than  the  clover  crop.  While  that  brings  him  In  the  least  cash,  it  Is  the 
best  worker  and  helps  the  soil  more  than  any  other.  Long  live  clover  1 
The  first  report  of  a  heavy  wagon  with  pneumatic  tires  comes  from 
Glasgow,  Scotland.  An  omnibus  there  has  rubber  tires  3)4  Inches  In 
diameter.  They  are  covered  by  several  plies  of  canvas  and  a  wire 
netting,  to  protect  from  pavement  stones. 

Don’t  forget  The  R  N.-Y.’s  advice  to  keep  the  nostrils  well  smeared 
with  vaseline.  This  will  save  many  a  cold  and  lots  of  trouble 
when  you  are  doing  dusty  work  like  thrashing,  or  handling  coal  or  fer¬ 
tilizer.  Rub  the  vaseline  inside  the  nose  and  keep  it  there. 

“  I  have  just  been  talking  to  a  man  who  annually  uses  3,000  pounds 
of  fertilizer  to  the  acre  on  potatoes,”  said  the  writer  to  J.  H.  Hale. 
”  I’ll  guarantee  he  would  rather  use  1,000  more  than  500  less,”  he 
replied.  Right  you  are,  and  every  fertilizer  farmer  says  the  same. 

Read  what  Is  said  about  the  “Nose  Expander”  on  page  781.  Look 
at  the  noses  of  your  friends  and  see  how  few  can  dilate  their  nostrils 
or  take  a  full  breath  through  the  nose.  Many  a  mouth  breather  will 
have  cause  for  thankfulness  when  his  nostrils  come  back  to  their 
proper  shape. 

The  French  do  all  In  their  power  to  encourage  thrift  and  saving 
among  the  common  people.  As  a  result  the  deposits  In  French  savings 
banks  are  Immense.  In  French  schools  Instead  of  offering  prizes  of 
gaudy  picture  books  as  rewards  of  merit,  a  deposit  of  a  few  cents  In  a 
savings  bank  Is  offered. 

That  Is  an  interesting  account  of  Mr.  Burr’s  strawberry  farm.  He 
gives  the  crop  farm  culture,  you  see.  A  superstition  regarding  the 
absolute  necessity  of  stable  manure  In  farming  would  have  driven 
lots  of  men  away  from  that  place.  Mr.  Burr  is  satisfied  with  chemi¬ 
cals,  and  he  well  may  be. 

The  Minnesota  Experiment  Station  has  been  making  some  baking 
tests  to  determine  the  best  of  a  number  of  samples  of  flour.  What  is 
a  good  flour?  They  tested  the  “  strength  ”  of  the  flour,  that  Is,  the  size 
of  the  loaf  baked  from  a  given  amount  of  flour  and  yeast  mixture, 
also  the  weight  of  such  a  loaf,  to  test  Its  absorptive  capacity. 

A  mean  fraud  practiced  in  some  parts  of  England  is  to  cut  a  small 
gash  on  the  side  of  sow  pigs  and  put  in  a  few  stitches.  Then  c  stom- 
ers  are  assured  that  the  sow  has  been  spayed  and  will  fatten  more 
easily  and  quickly.  There  Is  a  good  demand  for  spayed  sows,  and  this 
clever  fraud  enables  growers  to  get  an  extra  price  for  the  pigs. 

IT  gives  one  a  little  Idea  of  the  extent  of  the  fertilizer  trade  of  this 
country,  to  learn  that  in  New  Jersey  alone  last  year  there  were  sold 
43,414  tons  valued  at  $1,346,482;  of  these  29,431  tons  were  complete  man¬ 
ures,  worth  $1,007,423.  There  were  9,569  tons  of  bone  and  rock  phos¬ 
phate  and  superphosphates  and  only  1,344  tons  of  potash  salts. 

A  few  days  ago,  we  went  Into  the  markets  and  bought  of  a  com¬ 
mission  merchant  12  baskets  (5  pounds)  of  Catawba  grapes  at  15  cento 
per  basket.  We  must  confess  to  a  guilty  feeling  at  buying  them  so 
cheap.  There  Is  mighty  little  for  the  grower  in  a  live-pound  basket 
of  grapes,  which  sells  for  15  cents,  out  of  which  freight  and  commis¬ 
sion  charges  are  to  be  paid. 

The  Agricultural  Chautauqua  Is  a  course  of  reading  on  agricultural 
topics  that  was  devised  by  Prof.  H.  J.  Waters  of  the  Pennsylvania 
College,  State  College,  Center  County,  Pa.  It  is  an  excellent  course  and 
boys  and  girls  who  are  growing  up  on  the  farm  and  do  not  yet  feel 
ready  or  able  to  attend  an  agricultural  college,  would  be  greatly 
helped  by  studying  the  books  selected  for  this  plan  of  reading.  Let 
every  young  farmer  send  for  the  pamphlet  describing  this  course. 

If  any  farmer  has  an  idea  that  chemical  fertilizers  will  “  leach  out 
of  the  soil  “  burn  up  crops,”  or  do  any  of  the  other  terrible  things 
attributed  to  them,  a  visit  to  Mr.  Robinson  Gordon’s  place  would  prove 
an  eye-opener.  Never  was  a  more  practical  or  severe  test  given  “  bag 
manuring  than  on  this  ”  Barrens  ”  farm.  No  reasonable  man  can 
examine  Mr.  Gordon’s  farm  and  then  deny  that  it  is  possible  to  use 
fertilizers  as  the  only  source  of  plant  food.  The  possibilities  are  there 
illustrated,  but  it  does  not  fellow  that  such  farming  Is  most  suitable 
everywhere.  Shall  it  be  barnyard  or  bag?  Both  have  their  places. 
Which  fits  yow  farming  best  ? 
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THE  HORSE  SHOW. 

During  the  past  week  probably  the  finest  and  most 
valuable  collection  of  horses  ever  brought  together 
has  been  on  exhibition  in  this  city.  In  Subsequent 
issues  we  shall  give  a  more  detailed  account  of  this 
exhibition.  Here  we  wish  to  repeat  what  we  have 
previously  said  about  the  reasons  why  farmers  are 
interested  in  such  shows.  There  were  no  farm  horses 
shown — the  nags  were  all  too  valuable  to  plow  or 
haul  manure  or  produce.  They  were  none  too  good  for 
such  werk,  but  the  fact  remains  that  their  time  is  worth 
more  when  spent  hauling  or  carrying  the  aristocracy 
or  “upper  ten”  about  the  city  streets.  The  “swells” 
had  supreme  charge  of  this  show — it  was  a  collection 
■of  high-bred,  high-fed  and  pampered  stock.  Jumping, 
high-stepping,  prancing  and  neck- curving  were  the 
qualities  demanded  of  these  horses — just  the  things 
the  farmer  does  not  want  in  his  working  stock.  Why 
then  has  the  farmer  any  interest  at  all  in  such  shows  ? 
Simply  because  the  rich  people  in  the  cities  want  these 
beautiful  and  high-spirited  horses  and  are  will  ing  to  pay 
any  price  for  them.  The  farmer  “comes  in”  here  because 
he  can  raise  these  horses  better  than  anybody  else. 
Wealth  creates  exalted  tastes  in  horseflesh  as  well  as 
in  other  things.  The  anarchist  says,  “  Down  with  the 
rich  !  Take  away-their  power  to  gratify  their  pleas¬ 
ures!”  The  business  farmer  says  :  “  I’ll  get  a  share 
of  that  wealth  by  giving  those  people  what  they  want — 
so  good  that  they  will  compete  for  it!”  If  you  are 
going  to  raise  a  horse,  why  not  raise  spirit  as  well  as 
“  poke,”  beauty  as  well  as  awkwardness?  Put  the 
oats,  hay  and  care  into  a  good  colt  and  get  a  good  price 
for  it.  A  little  Shetland  pony  will  sell  for  twice 
as  much  as  a  poor  street-car  horse  that  is  twice  as 
large.  A  pound  of  good  Ilackney  or  Coach  colt  is  worth 
three  times  as  much  as  a  pound  of  scrub.  Beautiful, 
spirited  horses  are  wanted  ;  there  is  competition  for 
them,  while  each  year  lessens  the  demand  for  the 
scrubs,  bogus  trotters  and  misshapen  grades.  There 
is  no  better  place  for  these  fine  colts  to  be  raised  than 
on  the  farm.  Watch  for  a  “  blocky,”  intelligent  brood 
mare  of  good  color,  and  buy  her  if  you  can.  Take  her 
to  the  best  Ilackney  or  Coach  stallion  you  can  find, 
and  care  for  the  colt  as  if  it  were  a  $100  bill.  That  is 
the  sort  of  breeding  taught  by  the  Horse  Show.  It  is 
business  breeding  that  pays  25  per  cent  profit. 

IN  AND  ABOUT  THE  CITY. 

In  a  fancy  fruit  store  the  other  day,  I  noticed  several 
tumblers  of  home-made  calves’-foot  jelly  put  up  by 
Mrs.  So-and-so.  I  have  been  much  interested  in  past 
discussions  of  openings  for  women  who  are  thrown  on 
their  own  resources.  I  remembered  that  many  knowing 
ones  had  advocated  the  making  of  jellies,  jams,  pickles, 
and  similar  compounds,  as  one  of  the  occupations  for 
»uch  women.  So  I  made  some  inquiries.  I  learned 
that  Mrs.  So-and-so  had  been  in  the  business  for  many 
years  ;  that  she  had  an  established  reputation  for  the 
quality  of  her  goods;  that  those  familiar  with  her 
goods  would  buy  no  others  while  hers  were  obtainable; 
that  a  new  beginner  would  find  great  difficulty  in 
securing  recognition  unless  through  personal  friends. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  buncombe  in  the  talk  that  is 
bo  common  about  the  great  demand  for  home-made 
goods. 

It  does  not  make  a  particle  of  difference  what  the 
quality  of  a  product  is  if  a  market  can’t  be  secured 
for  it.  Home-made  jellies,  pickles,  etc.,  may  be  far 
superior  to  those  put  up  by  the  factories  engaged  in 
this  business ;  but  the  latter  have  every  facility  for 
pushing  their  goods  into  general  notice,  and  securing 
the  trade.  They  do  business  on  such  a  large  scale 
that  the  proportionate  cost  of  advertising  is  not  great, 
and  they  are  thus  enabled  to  sell  a'j  a  price  which 
would  be  ruinous  to  anyone  working  on  a  small  scale. 
There  are  people  who  want  these  home-made  goods, 
and  the  best  way  to  secure  their  trade  is  by  a  personal 
canvass  of  one’s  own  town,  or  nearby  city. 

Another  disadvantage  under  which  the  small  manu¬ 
facturer  labors  is  in  the  cost  of  materials.  Sugars  and 
other  ingredients  cost  more  than  when  large  quantities 
are  required.  The  same  is  true  of  packages  for  the 
manufactured  product.  All  these  make  the  cost, 
hence  the  selling  price  higher,  and  most  purchasers 
look  at  the  higher-priced  goods,  admire  them,  perhaps, 
and  then  purchase  the  others.  Cooperation  might 
furnish  a  partial  solution  of  the  difficulty. 

Fancy  baskets  of  assorted  fruits  are  a  feature  of  the 
trade  of  all  the  fancy  fruit  stores.  These  contain 
from  foHr  to  eight  quarts  of  nearly  every  kind  of  fruit 
in  market.  Luscious  pears,  peaches,  and  apples  are 
interspersed  with  beautiful  bunches  of  grapes  of  dif¬ 


ferent  colors,  yellow  bananas,  and  various  other 
common  or  rare  kinds,  but  always  of  the  best  quality. 
They  sell  at  from  $3  to  $5,  or  even  more  in  some  cases. 
They  are  quite  popular  as  gifts  to  frier  ds  embarking 
on  the  outgoing  steamers,  and  are  likely  to  keep  the 
recipient  in  mind  of  the  donor  for  many  days.  Just 
compare  the  price  of  one  of  these  small  baskets  with 
the  price  usually  received  for  fruits  by  the  producer. 

The  masses  buy  their  fruits  of  small  dealers  who  do 
business  from  hand-carts  or  street  stands.  While 
with  many  of  them  there  is  often  some  uncertainty 
about  the  quality,  there  is  always  the  certainty  of 
lower  prices.  These  small  traders  are  public  bene¬ 
factors,  benefiting  both  producers  and  consumers. 

While  the  red  varieties  of  apples  are  generally  pre¬ 
ferred  for  table  use,  a  scarcity  of  Greenings  has  this 
year  placed  that  variety  in  the  ascendency.  As  a 
cooking  apple,  nothing  else  equals  them.  This  is  a 
case  in  which  quality  outsells  looks.  f.  h.  v. 

“SHUT  YOUR  MOUTH  AND  LIVE.” 

The  number  of  people  suffering  from  nose  and 
throat  troubles  is  astonishing.  Look  around  you  and 
see  how  many  of  your  acquaintance  are  unable  to  take 
a  full  breath  through  the  nose.  You  will  be  astonished 
to  see  how  many  of  them  breathe  through  the  mouth. 
They  do  not  realize  it  and  would  deny  the  statement 
even  while  drawing  in  air  directly  between  the  lips. 
No  one  can  avoid  so-called  catarrh  and  throat  troubles, 
who  persistently  breathes  through  the  mouth.  The 
nose  was  made  for  breathing  and  the  man  who  breathes 
through  his  mouth  disobeys  nature  as  surely  as  does 
he  who  tries  to  drink  through  his  nose.  It  is  only  a 
difference  in  degree.  A  very  large  per  cent  of  throat 
troubles  are  due  to  mouth  breathing.  The  nose  is 
supplied  with  what  may  be  called  a  filtering  device, 
but  when  drawn  through  the  fhouth,  the  air  strikes 
directly  upon  the  upper  throat  and  keeps  it  constantly 
irritated,  just  as  the  lower  part  of  the  eyeball  would 
be  if  you  constantly  held  the  lid  away  from  it  and  let 
in  the  light.  “  Shut  your  mouth  and  live,”  is  the 
advice  given  by  experts  in  throat  diseases  But  look  at 
the  noses  of  many  of  your  friends  and  you  will  see  why 
they  are  mouth  breathers.  One  or  both  of  the  nostrils 
are  fallen  in,  “collapsed”  as  they  call  it.  In  some  cases 
the  nostril  is  almost  entirely  closed— in  others  it  is 
but  half  as  large  as  formerly.  This  is  due  to  a  lack  of 
use — a  person  begins  to  breathe  through  the  mouth  and 
slowly  the  muscles  of  the  nostrils  fail  through  lack 
of  exercise  just  as  the  muscles  of  the  arm  would  fail 
if  exercise  were  diminished  or  discontinued.  The  con¬ 
sequence  is  that  such  nostrils  gradually  “fall  in,”  and 
you  will  notice  many  of  your  friends  who  cannot  pos¬ 
sibly  take  a  good  breath  except  through  the  mouth. 
Such  people  cannot  long  enjoy  good  health.  They  are 
breaking  one  of  Nature’s  laws — like  the  man  who 
expects  his  stomach  to  do  the  work  that  belongs  to 
his  teeth.  Sooner  or  later  such  people  begin  to  suffer — 
it  is  “catarrh,”  “throat  trouble,”  deafness,  dyspepsia, 
but  it  all  comes  from  driving  cold  and  un filtered 
air  through  the  mouth,  directly  upon  the  upper  part 
of  the  throat.  Had  the  air  gone  through  the  nose,  as 
it  should  have  done,  all  of  that  suffering  could  have 
been  avoided.  The  simple  remedy  is,  “Shut  your 
mouth  and  live  ” — stop  breathing  through  your  mouth. 

“  But  how  do  that  when  my  nose  is  almost  closed 
That’s  right.  That  question  brings  out  the  pith  of 
this  article.  Years  ago,  when  a  man’s  eyes  gave  out 
there  was  an  end  to  his  happiness  because  he  was  ex¬ 
pected  to  grope  in  dimness  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 
Then  somebody  discovered  that  glass  cut  in  a  certain 
shape  and  held  in  a  certain  way  “  brought  sight  back 
to  him.”  That  gave  us  spectacles,  which  may  be 
called  man’s  method  of  enabling  Nature  to  correct  a 
mistake  and  restore  lost  vision.  Let  me  say  here  that 
spectacles  and  eye-glasses  have  done  much  to  pinch 
up  the  nose  and  encourage  mouth  breathing.  In  the 
same  way  the  dentists  have  given  us  perfect  fitting 
sets  of  artificial  teeth,  and  have  discovered  new 
methods  of  saving  partly  decayed  teeth,  and  efforts 
are  being  made  to  help  defective  hearing  by  means  of 
devices  for  gathering  and  magnifying  the  sound 
waves.  They  are  not  yet  fully  successful,  but  they 
all  illustrate  the  point  that  when  we,  through  ignor¬ 
ance,  hurt  the  eye,  nose,  ear  or  throat,  we  need  not 
wholly  despair.  Science  comes  to  the  rescue  with  an 
artificial  device  for  doing  what  we  formerly  did  with¬ 
out  aid. 

Take  the  “collapsed  nostril.”  Through  disuse  the 
nostrils  have  fallen  in.  You  cannot,  without  great  ef¬ 
fort,  dilate  them  so  as  to  fill  the  lungs  easily.  Take  the 
fingers  and  pull  the  nostrils  open  and  then  breathe! 
What  a  difference !  The  lungs  easily  fill  and  the 
whole  system  fires  up.  If  you  could  only  breathe  like 
that  all  the  time,  that  close,  stifling,  mean  feeling 
would  all  pass  away.  But  you  can’t,  because  the 
moment  you  let  go  the  nostrils,  in  they  fall,  and  the 
old  stifling  feeling  comes  back  unless  you  breathe 
through  your  mouth.  Now  science  comes  to  the  front 


with  aG'nose  dilator.”  This  is  a  simple  little  de¬ 
vice  for  pressing  out  the  nostrils  and  holding  them  in 
place.  It  is  invisible  except  for  a  very  fine  wire  un¬ 
der  the  nose,  where  it  is  unnoticed.  It  gives  no 
discomfort — a  light  spring  simply  presses  out  the  nos¬ 
trils,  thus  more  than  doubling  the  breathing  capacity. 
With  it  in  place  breathing  is  made  easy,  and  we  may 
expect  that  the  collapsed  nostril  will  resume  its  proper 
shape  and  action.  The  writer  has  had  great  trouble 
with  his  nose  and  throat  and  knows  from  sad  experi¬ 
ence  the  evils  of  catarrh  and  inflamed  throat  brought 
on  by  mouth  breathing.  His  own  case  has  led  him  to 
study  the  condition  of  others,  and  it  is  really  surpris¬ 
ing  to  find  how  few  there  are  of  mature  years  who 
can  breathe  through  the  nose,  and  how  many,  of  all 
ages,  suffer  year  after  year,  because  they  breathe 
through  the  mouth.  It  is  my  belief  that  this  little  nose 
dilator  is  calculated  to  relieve  more  suffering  than 
any  appliance  yet  introduced  to  aid  Nature  in  reform¬ 
ing  a  crippled  function.  H.  w.  c. 

AS  THEY  FARM  IN  UTAH. 

Flour  here  costs  about  $2.40  per  100  pounds;  meat 
per  month  $2;  a  pair  of  common  shoes  $1.50;  a  pair  of 
boots  from  $3  to  $0;  sugar  from  14  to  17  pounds  for 
$1;  a  suit  of  clothes  is  from  $4  to  $20;  a  ready-made 
calico  dress  from  75  cents  to  $1;  flannels  from  25  cents 
to  75  cents  per  yard.  Medical  attendance,  including 
patent  medicine,  $5  per  year.  My  family  consists  of 
myself,  wife,  three  girls  and  two  boys.  The  children 
are  all  under  14  years  of  age.  I  have  00  acres  of  land 
about  50  of  which  are  under  cultivation.  There  are 
seven  acres  in  apples,  pears,  peaches,  plums,  apricots, 
cherries,  grapes,  blackberries,  raspberries,  strawber¬ 
ries,  currants  and  gooseberries.  This  year  I  raised 
one  acre  of  pickling  onions,  worth  $490,  and  1,500  boxes 
of  peaches  worth  00  cents  per  box  containing  20 
pounds.  Apples,  pears  and  plums  were  almost  a 
failure.  Of  apricots  I  had  100  boxes  which  sold  for  50 
cents  per  box,  and  100  tons  of  hay,  mostly  Lucern 
worth  $0  per  ton,  the  Timothy  hay  was  worth  $10  per 
ton.  I  had  80  bushels  of  wheat  worth  GO  cents  per 
bushel,  75  cases  of  blackberries  worth  $1.25  per  case 
and  75  cases  of  raspberries  worth  75  cents  per  case.  I 
have  cattle,  horses,  chickens  and  pigs,  and  raise  al¬ 
most  all  kinds  of  vegetables  common  to  a  temperate 
climate  like  ours  in  the  Salt,  Lake  Valley.  I  pay  from 
$15  to  $20  per  month  during  the  summer  for  male 
hired  help,  and  get  women  laborers  in  berry  and  fruit, 
drying  time.  For  odd  days  men  cost  $1.25  per  day. 
Water  tax,  for  irrigation  $21 ;  Territorial,  county, 
school  and  poor  taxes — this  year  about  one-third  higher 
than  usual — about  $70.  N.  n.  barker. 

Weber  County,  U.  T. 

BUSINESS  BITS. 

IlEiiE  Is  a  glorious  tribute  to  tho  great  American  road,  from 
Rochester,  N.  Y.:  “  William  Keeley,  an  Inmate  of  the  Washington 
Soldiers’  Home,  spending  a  furlough  In  this  city,  was  smothered  to 
death  last  night  by  falling  face  downward,  into  a  muddy  roadway." 

Ax  English  dealer  was  recently  convicted  of  selling  ‘‘filled  cheese” 
—a  cheese  made  of  sklm-milk  with  beef  fat  and  lard.  Ills  defense 
was  that  the  mixture  was  "wholesome.”  Still  It  was  not  “cheese” 
and  that  Is  what  he  tried  to  sell  it  for.  Tons  of  the  stuff  are  sold  In 
this  country. 

F.  W.  Manx  of  Milford,  Mass.,  sends  us  a  sample  set  of  cutters  for  • 
his  green-bone  mill.  There  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  value  of  this 
mill.  It  Is  largely  used  by  poultrymen  and  all  speak  well  of  It.  The, 
use  of  cut  green  bone  for  poultry  food  Is  one  of  the  greatest  economies; 
of  modern  times.  The  Mann  bone  cutter  Is  a  money-maker  In  any 
poultry  yard. 

For  a  man  who  wants  to  locate  In  a  good,  paying  country  business — 
store  long  established  in  a  prosperous  neighborhood,  a  tine  chance  is 
offered  by  a  friend  of  Tins  R.  N.-Y.  The  property  Is  within  four  hours 
of  New  York  and  V/&  hour  from  Albany,  In  a  good  farming  district 
well  settled  by  prosperous  farmers.  Some  man  who  has  a  taste  for 
commercial  pursuits  can  make  a  good  thing  out  of  this.  Write  to  The 
R.  N.-Y,  for  fuller  particulars. 

CONFESSIONS  OF  A  MIDDLEMAN. 

“What  becomes  of  the  old  and  spoiled  poultry?  "we  asked  of  a 
man  formerly  in  the  commission  business. 

“  What,  the  ‘  fruit  ?  ’  That's  what  we  call  poultry  too  ripe  to  sell 
to  a  man  with  a  good  nose.” 

“  Yes,  where  does  It  go  to  ?  ” 

“  Most  of  It  is  worked  off  at  a  big  profit  by  Cheap  Johns,  who  buy  It 
up  on  purpose.” 

“  How  do  they  get  people  to  buy  It  ?  ” 

“  They  stick  up  a  sign  offering  poultry  very  cheap.  Some  economist 
comes  along  and  picks  out  a  good  bird.  The  dealer  is  very  anxious  to 
wrap  It  up  just  right,  and  takes  It  behind  the  counter  to  do  a  neat  job. 
Out  he  comes  with  a  fine  package,  and  the  buyer  goes  home  thlnkiDg  he 
has  made  a  bargain  that  will  tickle  his  wife  to  death.  When  he  opens 
the  package  that  bird  Is  strong  enough  to  knock  a  man  down,  and  they 
have  to  throw  it  away.  How  was  It  done  ?  Simply  enough.  He  didn’t 
get  the  bird  he  picked  out  at  all.  That  dealer  had  a  lot  of  ‘  fruit  ’ 
under  the  counter  all  nicely  packed.  While  the  customer’s  eye  was 
turned  he  slyly  substituted  the  ‘fruit’  for  the  good  bird.  Very 
likely  he  gave  him  short  weight,  too,  by  having  a  fine  wire  running 
from  the  bottom  of  his  scales  where  he  could  press  it  with  his  foot. 
When  the  customer  comes  back  to  make  a  row  about  It.  the  dealer 
’  never  saw  him  before  in  his  life  I  ’  ” 

“  Is  that  the  worst  of  it  ?  ” 

“  No.  lots  cf  this  ’  fruit  ’  is  eaten.  Cheap  restaurants  buy  it,  pack  It 
in  charcoal,  and  then  make  it  into  salad  and  similar  dishes.  It  all 
goes— with  plenty  of  mustard.  I  once  sold  three  tongues  every  day  to 
a  restaurant  keeper.  One  day  he  said:” 

“  One  of  those  tongues  was  a  little  rank.” 

“  Well,”  I  said  “  we’ll  make  that  good— take  anotherl” 

"  Oh,  no!”  said  he,  “  I  just  put  a  little  extra  mustard  on  It,  and  no¬ 
body  tasted  the  tongue!” 
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AUNT  DOLLAMTRE'S  “  RIGHT  HANDY'.,’  but  he  made  a  woful  mistake  that  time, 
‘•I  can’t  find  it,  Aunt  Dollamere,”  I  for  it’s  brought  us  nothin’  but  onluck 
cried,  look  n g  down  at  the  dear  old  lady  ever  sence  it  came.  We  call  it  right- 
who  stood  in  the  hall  below.  handy  though,  for  want  of  a  better  name, 

“  Lor,  child,  it’s  somewhere  around  the  I  suppose.” 
room,”  was  the  reply  ;  “  did  you  look  on  “  To  whom  did  Silas  Crop  leave  all  his 
the  right-handy  ?”  she  asked  as  she  slowly  property  ?  ” 

ascended  the  stairs.  “  The  property  he  left  to  a  relation 

‘•Why,  what  do  you  mean,  Aunt  Dol-  out  in  the  West  somewhere,  but  there 
la  mere  ?  I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing.”  was  $800  that  he  said  was  to  be  given  to 
“  I  said  the  right-handy,  but  I  suppose  the  woman  who  had  been  doing  his 
you  never  did  hear  of  it,  child,  seein’  it  washing.  She  was  a  worthy  soul  too  as 
took  up  a  position  in  this  house  since  you  ever  liv(d,  but  that  $800  was  never 
was  here  before.  You  know  how  won-  found.  He  said  it  was  in  his  room,  and 
derful  fond  your  Uncle  Joshuel  alus  was  jest  afore  he  died  he  called  in  the  lawyer 
of  going  to  vandoos  and  bringing  home  a  and  began  to  tell  him  about  the  money. 

lot  of  trash.  I  never  did  hanker  arter  He  said,  ‘  I  put  the  money  in - ,’  and 

vandoos  myself — too  much  time  wasted  afore  he  could  say  any  more,  he  was 
in  follerin’  up  the  crier — but  Joshuel  dead.” 

would  go  if  one  was  within  gittin-there  “  And  you  say  that  Uncle  Joshuel 
distance,  and  when  old  Silas  Crop  down  brought  this  stand  from  Silas  Crop’s 
by  the  bay  died,  he  bought  this.  You  vendue  ?”  T  asked. 

remember  old  Silas  Crop,  deary  ?”  “Yes,  and  a  lot  more  trash.  The 

I  did  indeed  remember  old  Silas  Crop.  old  man  made  the  stand  himself  jest 
He  lived  along  the  shore  and  let  his  afore  he  died-  He  wanted  to  keep  his 
grounds  to  picnic  parties.  A  Sunday  money  in  it.  He  was  a  carpenter  by 
school  picnic  was  held  there  during  my  trade,  you  know,  so  he  made  a  good  job 
previous  visit  to  Aunt  Dollamere,  and  °*  he  didn’t  live  long  enough  to 

Uncle  Joshuel  had  taken  me,  thereby  use  Gie  thing,  arter  all. ” 
giving  me  something  to  remember  all  I  looked  at  the  stand  and  observed  that 
the  rest  of  my  life.  I  think  there  never  it  had  a  drawer  in  the  top  and  a  closet  in 
was  another  place  so  curious  as  Silas  the  bottom.  “  What  do  you  keep  in  it, 
Crop's.  To  begin  with,  he  had  painted  auntie  ?  ”  I  asked. 

the  exterior  portion  of  his  house  and  out-  “  Mercy,  child  !  I  don’t  keep  nothin’  in 
buildings  in  red,  white  and  blue  stripes;  it.  Nothin’  ever  stayed  in  it,  and  that’s 
between  the  stripes  were  reposing  the  the  touble.  First  we  put  a  roll  of  bills 
painted  forms  ot  all  sorts  of  impossible  in  the  drawer,  and  when  we  went  to  git 
animals  and  ridiculous  plants;  it  really  ’em,  they  was  every  one  gone.  Desire 
made  me  shiver  to  look  around  at  the  strong  was  living  with  me  then,  ancTshe 
monsters  that  were  staring  at  me  from  was  the  only  one  that  had  been  in  the 
all  directions.  Inside  there  were  re-  room  ’side  ourselves,  and  she  was  won- 
presentations  of  flying  and  creeping  derful  cut  up  about  it.  Of  course,  I 
things  decorating  the  walls  and  ceilings,  knowed  that  Desire  Strong  never  teched 
In  every  room  were  hanging  a  number  that  money,  but  Joshuel,  he  sempt  to 
of  pictures  painted  by  himself.  There  suspicion  her,  and  Desire  knowed  it  and 
were  moonlight  scenes,  thunder  storms,  went  away  till  the  money  could  be  found, 
and  sunsets,  all  so  accommodating  that  Land  knows  I  didn’t  want  her  to  go,  for 
if  you  held  them  upsidedown  no  one  j  needed  her  so  much,  and  need  her  now 
uould  discover  your  mistake.  Besides  for  that  matter,  but  she  wouldn’t  stay 
these  home-made  pictures,  he  had  col-  where  there  was  suspicion  like  a  black 
lected  and  framed  bits  of  worsted  work  rag-  hanging  over  her.  ‘  When  you  find 
that  a  sister  of  his  had  once  intended  for  the  money  I’ll  come  back,’  she  said,  and 
lamp-mats.  In  his  hallway  he  placed  an  there  she  is  now  down  to  the  Strikers’, 
old  stove  that  had  outlived  its  usefulness,  aworking  herself  ’most  to  death.  Next 
so  he  concluded  to  make  it  ornamental.  We  laid  the  deed  of  the  Brookville  prop- 
lliis  he  sprinkled  with  small  and  large  erty  in  that  drawer,  and  that  disappeared, 
daubs  of  white  paint,  and  proudly  ex-  and  we  haven’t  found  either  of ’em  to 
plained  to  the  visitor  thatit  represented  this  day.” 

a  snow-storm.  I  or  a  railing  to  his  stair-  “  But  do  you  think  they  were  stolen, 
way  he  stretched  a  thick  piece  of  rope,  Aunt  Dollamere  ?  ” 

nailing  it  at  the  top  and  bottom.  This  “Couldn’t  say,  dear ;  it’s  a  mystery; 
was  painted  in  various  colors.  And  here,  hut  that  right-handy  ain’t  been  used 
in  his  curious  abode,  Silas  Crop  had  lived  sence  ’cept  to  lay  things  on  top  of  it.  I 
alone  since  the  death  of  his  only  sister,  wouldn’t  trust  that  drawer  soon  as  I 
Sometimes  he  was  cross  and  refused  to  would  a  rattlesnake.” 
admit  any  of  the  picnickers,  but  we  j  suggested  that  there  might  be  a  hole 
were  so  fortunate  as  to  get  there  on  one  in  the  drawer. 

of  his  good-natured  days;  consequently  But  auntie  declared  that  uncle  had  ex- 
we  received  a  gracious  welcome.  As  we  amined  it  a  number  of  times  and  said 
wrent  up  the  steps  he  called  our  attention  that  it  was  whole  and  sound.  “  There 
to  the  fact  tli  ,t  they  were  painted  in  the  ain’t  so  much  as  a  crack  in  it,  but  it 
brightest  of  colors.  “I  keep  them  gay,”  won’t  never  come  out  of  the  stand  en- 
he  said,  because  they  make  the  visitors  tirely.  Something  holds  it  there  when 
look  down  and  not  up  at  things  they  it  gits  nigh  all  the  way  out.  As  for  falling 
shouldn’t  orter  see.  ’  through  the  back,  nothing  ever  falls  out 

Naturally  we  looked  up  and  observed  of  the  back  of  a  drawer  ’cept  it’s  cram- 
that  the  roof  of  his  porch  was  in  a  very  full.  Jest  one  little  roll  wouldn’t  be 
dilapidated  condition  pushed  out  that  way.” 

Hundreds  of  voracious  mosquitoes  were  Concluding  that  the  money  and  the  deed 
making  an  attack  on  us  while  we  talked  had  been  stolen  by  some  one,  I  thought 
to  the  old  man,  and  when  I  mentioned  no  more  about  the  matter  until  a  week 
that  he  was  well  supplied  with  these  afterward,  when  Aunt  Dollamere  sent 
blood-thirsty  creatures,  he  said,  gloom-  me  to  her  room  to  put  away  some  money, 
ily,  “  Yes,  yes,  we  never  used  to  have  On  my  way  to  the  bureau  I  had  to  pass 
skeeters  here,  but  so  many  Sunday-  the  right-handy,  and  a  feeling  that  I 
school  picnics  have  been  coming  and  cannot  explain  compelled  me  to  pause 
going  up  to  Wright’s  grounds,  and  they  before  it.  Then  I  become  possessed  with 


money  ?  The  insurance  man  has  come  At  first  Aunt  Dollamere  was  struck 
and  I  want  some  to  pay  him.”  dumb  with  amazement,  but  when  she 

Aunt  Dollamere  had  entered  the  room  did  find  her  voice,  she  cried  out  as  joy- 
hastily  and  put  this  question  to  me.  fully  as  I  did,  “  Sure  enough  you  have, 

I  felt  so  like  a  criminal  that  I  could  child,  but  where  was  they  ?  ” 
not  trust  myself  to  speak.  I  merely  “Come  with  me,”  I  said,  excitedly, 
pointed  to  the  right-handy.  and  then  I  led  her  to  her  room  and 

“  My  goodness,  child,  what  ever  pointed  to  the  right-handy,  which  was 
prompted  you  to  put  it  there  ?  Git  it  still  resting  on  the  table.  *  They  were 
out,  quick  !  ”  up  in  there,  but  I  haven’t  discovered  yet 

“  Oh,  there  is  no  danger,  auntie,”  I  how  they  managed  to  get  there.” 
said,  trying  to  feel  calm.  “Why,  I  haven’t  I  took  a  position  on  the  floor  again, 
left  the  room  since  I  laid  it  there.”  and  then  I  saw  what  I  had  not  before 

“Well,  take  it  out,  won’t  you,  dear  ?  noticed.  The  drawer  when  shut  drop- 
I  have  a  feeling  that  if  I  open  the  drawer  ped  its  bottom,  and  thereby  deposited 
the  money  won’t  be  there.”  its  contents  on  the  piece  of  canvas  be- 

I  had  a  similar  feeling,  but  did  not  neath,  noiselessly,  of  course,  as  had  been 
confess  it.  I  went  slowly  to  the  drawer,  intended  by  the  maker  when  he  selected 
opened  it  with  trembling  hands,  and  the  canvas.  I  then  requested  auntie  to 
found  it  emvty.  open  the  drawer.  She  did  so,  and  I  saw 

“  The  money  is  gone,  Aunt  Dollamere!”  that  the  bottom  of  it  was  on  hinges  at 
I  cried,  with  tears  in  my  voice  as  well  as  the  front,  and  went  up  as  the  drawer 
in  my  eyes;  “ Oh!  I  am  so  sorry  I  put  it  opened.  When  closed,  the  bottom  had 
there,  ’  and,  filled  with  terror  and  re-  nothing  to  rest  on  at  the  back,  and  con- 
morse,  I  sat  on  the  bed  and  burst  into  a  sequently  dropped  again.  It  seemed  ao 
violent  fit  of  weeping.  simple,  now  that  we  understood  it,  and 

“  It  ain’t  no  use  to  cry  over  spilt  milk,”  Aunt  Dollamere  went  around  wondering 
said  Aunt  Dollamere,  soothingly;  “the  why  she  had  never  thought  to  look  in¬ 
money’s  gone,  and  jedging  from  former  side  of  that  right  handy, 
experiences,  it  won't  ever  come  back.  Making  a  clo  er  examination  of  the 
Well,  well,  I  never  did  believe  in  ghosts,  rolls  of  money,  she  said,  suddenly, 
but  if  that  right-handy  ain’t  hanted,  “  Why,  here  is  a  package  of  money  that 
nothing  ever  was.  Come  down  stairs,  I  ne,ver  put  in  the  drawer.  There’s 
child  ;  I  can  git  some  more  money  from  something  writ  on  it  too,  dear.  Read  it; 
Joshuel.”  your  eyes  is  better  than  mine,” 

But  I  refused  to  stir.  A  horrible  “  For — Mrs.  Brown,  my — wash — wo- 

fascination  kept  me  near  that  unfortun-  man.” 

ate  stand.  I  was  afraid  while  near  it,  I  read  these  words  with  difficulty,  for 
and  yet  afraid  to  go  away  from  it.  After  they  were  scarcely  legible  ;  then  I  ex- 
Aunt  Dollamere  had  left  the  room,  I  claimed,  “  O,  Aunt  Dollamere  !  wonder- 
approached  the  wicked  piece  of  furni-  ful  things  are  happening  this  day.  This 
ture  and  opened  the  drawer  again;  as  must  be  the  money  that  Silas  Crop  willed 
before,  it  was  empty.  “But  the  money  to  that  worthy  widow  woman  you  were 
went  in  there,”  I  argued  with  myself,  telling  about.  He  evidently  hid  it  in 
“  and  no  one  took  it  out,  so  it  must  be  there.” 

there  still.  Perhaps  the  closet - ”  For  the  next  half  hour  Aunt  Dollamere 

On  closer  examination  I  discovered  and  I  nearly  danced  with  delight — 
that  there  was  no  closet;  the  stand  was  auntie  hadn't  been  so  light-hearted  for 
closed  in  all  around  at  the  bottom,  and  months,  she  said,  and  when  Uncle  Josh- 
had  a  sham  door  in  front.  Driven  to  uel  came  in  and  heard  the  news,  he 
desperation,  I  took  the  thing  in  my  arms  threw  his  hat  up  in  the  air  and  acted 
and  set  it  on  a  table,  for  the  purpose  of  like  a  delighted  shoolboy. 
making  a  thorough  investigation.  Plac-  That  very  night  he  went  and  brought 
ing  it  in  such  a  position  that  I  could  Desire  back,  and  we  had  a  jollification 
look  up  into  it,  I  took  a  seat  on  the  floor  meeting  in  the  cozy  sitting-room.  Mrs. 
and  found  that  there  was  a  piece  of  can-  Brown  was  there,  too,  for  auntie  had 
vas  fastened  across  the  inside,  about  sent  for  her,  and  just  to  see  the  happy 
half  way  up.  Hesitating  for  only  one  change  that  came  over  the  poor  woman’s 
second,  I  took  hold  of  the  canvas  shelf  countenance  when  she  heard  of  her  good 
and  tore  it  down  ;  immediately  papers  fortune  was  enough  to  fill  us  all  with 
and  rolls  of  money  dropped  to  the  floor,  joy  unspeakable,  even  if  none  of  the  rest 
One  glance  sufficed  to  inform  me  that  I  of  us  had  gained  by  the  important  dis¬ 
had  the  lost  deed  and  the  missing  bills,  covery.  s.  jennie  smith. 

Without  stopping  to  examine  further,  I  *  *  * 

picked  them  up  and  flew  down  to  the  One  cent  will  mail  this  paper  to 
kitchen  on  wings  of  joy  and  triumph,  your  friend  in  any  part  of  the  United 
I  have  found  them  !  I  have  found  States,  Canada  or  Mexico,  after  you 
them  !  I  screamed  ;  ‘  the  deed  and  all  have  read  it  and  written  your  name 
the  money.”  oa  the  corner. 


- THE  BEST  IN  THE  WORLD - - 

BlacKweir? 

Bull  Durban? 
Sn?oKii?g  Tobacco 

Situated  in  the  immediate  section  of  country  that  produces  a  grade 
of  tobacco,  that  in  texture,  flavor  and  quality  is  not  grown  elsewhere 
in  the  world,  and  being  in  position  to  command  the  choice  of  all  offer¬ 
ings  upon  this  market,  we  spare  no  pains  nor  expense  to  give  the  trade 


alus  bring  a  lot  of  them  and  stop  and 
leave  them  here  before  they  go  on.” 

These  things  had  come  to  my  mind 
while  we  were  going  through  the  long 
hall  that  led  to  Aunt  Dollamere’s  room. 
When  we  entered  she  pointed  to  a  little 
mahogany  stand  that  occupied  one 
corner  of  the  room.  “  That’s  the  right- 
handy,”  she  said,  “but  I  see  my  hat  ain’t 
on  it,  arter  all.  When  your  uncle 
brought  in  that  stand  from  the  vandoo, 


an  inclination  to  lay  the  money  in  that 
stand  drawer.  I  hesitated ;  I  knew 
Aunt  Dollamere  wouldn’t  trust  it  there. 
“  Pshaw  !  ”  I  said  to  mj^self,  “nothing 
can  happen  to  it  while  I’m  here.  I’ll  lay 
it  there  just  for  one  moment  to  prove 
auntie  mistaken.” 

My  curiosity  prevailed.  I  deposited 
the  money  in  that  mysterious  drawer, 
and  then  was  afraid  to  open  it  lest  I 
should  find  the  bills  were  gone. 


THE  VERY  BE5T. 

When  in  want  of  the  best;  ask  for 

Bull  Durban?. 

Sold  everywhere.  None  genuine  without  the 
Trade  Mark  of  the  Bull  on  each  package. 

BLACKWELL’S  DURHAM  TOBACCO  CO., 


GENUINE 


DURHAM 


(TRAM  MAAM 


SMOKING 
WTBLACKWgf 
v DURHAM  k[-\^ 


he  mentioned  that  I’d  find  it  right  handy,  “  Dearie,  where  did  you  lay  that 
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Live  Stock  Matters 

FORKFULS  OF  FACTS. 

Thk  only  way  to  sell  an  ugly  cow  is  to 
lie  abo  it  her. 

How  those  hens  would  enjoy  a  meal  of 
cut  green  bone! 

The  mutton  sheep  wanted  is  the  one 
that  matures  earliest. 

A  i.ittle  oil  meal  fed  to  fattening  cat¬ 
tle  will  help  get  the  full  profit  out  of 
corn. 

Feeding  experiments  are  reported  in 
Bulletin  22  Minnesota  Station  (St.  An¬ 
thony  Park)  and  No.  24  Massachusetts 
(Amherst.) 

Chickens  are  fond  of  pumpkin  pie  and 
don't  care  if  the  milk,  sugar  and  spice  are 
left  out.  In  other  words,  boil  pumpkins 
for  the  hens. 

Those  who  want  to  read  a  fine  account 
of  experiments  in  soiling  cattle  should 
get  Bulletin  9  of  the  Storrs  Experiment 
Station,  Storrs  P.  0.,  Conn. 

The  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  Eng¬ 
land  proposes  in  future  to  give  no  prizes 
to  horses  whose  tails  have  been  docked, 
and  an  English  writer  says  that  high- 
class  carriage  horses  are  no  longer  sal¬ 
able  when  so  deformed.  We  record  these 
changes  with  great  pleasure,  and  we 
trust  the  Anglo-maniacs  of  this  country 
will  promptly  adopt  the  new  style  and 
abandon  the  deforming  and  cruel  process. 
At  best  only  a  perverted  taste  could  see 
anything  desirable  in  a  horse  so  muti¬ 
lated. 

Drying  Off  a  Cow. — I  have  a  cow 
which  began  to  give  milk  before  she  had 
her  first  calf  and  has  never  gone  dry, 
milking  now  about  five  quarts  per  day. 
She  is  fat  and  I  want  to  dry  her  off  ;  how 
can  I  do  it  ?  d.  w.  de  f. 

Ans  — Take  away  her  food  and  stop 
“stripping”  her — that  is,  do  not  milk 
all  out  clean.  Keep  this  up  persistently, 
and  the  milk  ought  to  stop.  Some  cows 
cannot  be  dried  off.  The  writer  had  a 
Jersey  that  milked  for  three  years  with¬ 
out  missing  a  day.  So  long  as  we  fed  her 
anything  she  gave  milk. 

The  Western  Agriculturist  gives  this 
dialogue  : — 

“  Driver  what  does  your  horse  weigh?” 
was  asked  of  a  driver  of  a  large  dapple 
gray  hitched  to  a  handsome  wholesale 
wagon.  “  He  weighs  about  1,600  now  ; 
we  bought  him  before  he  was  grown  at 
$200  and  we  have  been  offered  $275  for 
him;  but  he  is  not  for  sale.  He  can  haul 
three  tons  on  this  wagon ;  yesterday  I 
had  on  5,300  pounds  and  he  walked  right 
away  with  it.”  “  You  do  not  have  any 
check  rein  on  him  ?”  “No,  sir ;  I  love  that 
horse  too  much  for  that ;  he  holds  his 
head  up  when  he  moves,  and  he  is  as 
active  as  a  trotter,  and  when  he  pulls 
the  big  loads  we  give  him  he  wants  his 
head  down.” 

That  wagon  must  have  run  on  a  good 
road  or  the  horse  never  could  have  stirred 
the  load,  big  as  he  is. 

Leghorns  and  Minorcas. — How  do 
White  Minorca  chickens  compare  with 
White  Leghorns  as  layers  ?  G.  h.  f. 

Ans. — Minorcas,  both  White  and  Black, 
lay  larger  eggs  than  the  Leghorns,  are 
equally  prolific,  but  our  experience 
would  not  lead  us  to  think  that  they  ex¬ 
cel  the  latter  breed.  They  are  non-sit¬ 
ters.  They  were  boomed  largely  a  few 
years  ago,  but  they  never  have  attained 
the  popularity  of  the  Leghorns,  and  are 
not  so  well  suited  for  a  farmers’  fowl, 
especially  in  cold  climates,  on  account 
of  their  enormous  combs  and  wattles 
which  become  frosted  easily.  The  breed 
is  a  good  one  with  which  to  breed  up 
common  stock.  Unless  they  are  allowed 
to  run  at  large,  one  needs  a  10-foot  fence 
to  keep  them  within  bounds. 

The  Breeder  and  Sportsman  says  : 

In  a  large  paddock  at  the  Hermitage 
Stud,  where  a  bunch  of  yearlings  nibble 
grass,  kick  up  their  heels  and  enjoy  the 
sunshine  and  shade,  Mr.  John  Thompson 
picked  up  a  bullet  with  the  remark  that 
it  was  a  souvenir  of  the  late  war.  Here, 
he  explained,  the  battle  of  Nashville, 
one  of  the  bloodiest  of  the  civil  war,  was 
fought,  and  pounds  of  lead  were  shot  in¬ 
to  the  hills.  Almost  every  day  the  colts 


in  pawing  away  the  grass  bring  to  light 
the  messengers  of  death,  which  buried  in 
the  fructifying  soil,  have  filled  a  mission 
of  peace  through  the  steady  roll  of  seas¬ 
ons  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

All  through  eastern  California  and 
western  Nevada  swarm  herds  of  wild 
horses.  They  are  the  offspring  of  Mex¬ 
icans  and  mustangs  and  runaway  Amer¬ 
ican  horses.  They  used  to  be  valuable 
but  now  with  the  changes  in  farm  and 
city  life,  they  are  too  small  and  vicious 
for  any  useful  life.  They  are  simply  a 
nuisance  and  we  are  not  surprised  at  this 
advice  in  the  Pacific  Rural  Press: 

If  there  could  be  some  concerted  ac¬ 
tion  for  a  general  rodeo  of  these  range 
horses  and  an  agreement  to  slaughter  fur 
hides  and  soap-grease  all  animals  not 
likely  to  weigh  more  than  800  pounds  at 
three  years  of  age  in  fair  condition  and 
also  every  one  with  a  serious  fault  in 
form  or  disposition,  the  balance  would  be 
worth  more  than  the  whole  and  slaught¬ 
ered  horses  might  be  made  to  net  two 
or  three  dollars  each.  Then  geld  grade 
stallions ;  there  are  too  many  any  way 
and  it  is  very  late  in  the  day  to  expect  a 
profit  from  raising  inferior  hordes 

THE  HOME  MARKET  STEER. 

FIXING  THE  FAMILY  BEEF. 

Winter  seems  almost  upon  us  to-day; 
the  ground  is  still  white  with  a  thick 
covering  of  snow  which  fell  two  nights 
ago.  Yesterday  was  a  busy  day  with  the 
farmers:  sheep  and  stock  of  all  other 
kinds  must  be  got  up  and  put  in  their 
winter-quarters  and  many  slight  altera¬ 
tions  and  repairs  in  buildings  and  their 
furnishings  are  necessary  in  order  to 
make  all  comfortable  for  the  approaching 
cold  weather.  I  have  just  been  inter¬ 
viewing  Mr.  Charles,  my  better  and 
larger  half,  in  regard  to  the  young  steer 
he  has  been  stall-feeding  for  several 
weeks,  and  was  glad  to  hear  that  he 
would  soon  be  in  good  condition  for  kill¬ 
ing,  weather  permitting,  and  I  know  he 
will  make  delicious  eating. 

He  was  selected  from  a  herd  of  40 
steers,  bought  in  Buffalo  last  June,  was 
pasture-fed  till  about  six  weeks  ago; 
since  then  he  has  been  kept  constantly 
in  the  stable,  fed  on  a  diet  of  pumpkins, 
cornmeal,  bran  and  clover  hay.  We 
killed  two  such  animals  last  winter  and 
certainly  never  had  such  superior  beef  in 
the  house — rich,  juicy  and  tender  as 
young  chicken.  The  manner  in  which 
we  disposed  of  our  beeves  last  winter 
proved  so  satisfactory,  that  I  will  de¬ 
scribe  it,  thinking  others  may  find  some 
suggestions  which  will  prove  helpful  to 
them. 

As  soon  as  we  are  likely  to  have  steady 
cold  weather,  the  steer  will  be  slaugh¬ 
tered.  One  fore-quarter  and  one  hind- 
quarter  will  be  sold  to  neighboring  far¬ 
mers,  who  are  always  glad  to  avail  them¬ 
selves  of  an  opportunity  to  get  such 
choice  meat  at  so  much  lower  than  retail 
prices.  The  fore- quarter  reserved  for 
ourselves  after  hanging  a  week  or  two, 
we  shall  cut  up  and  pack  in  a  twenty- 
gallon  crock  for  corning.  Each  piece  is 
thoroughly  rubbed  with  the  following 
mixture  and  then  packed  as  solidly  as 
possible  in  the  large  crock  or  jar :  Four 
quarts  of  rock  salt,  four  pounds  of  brown 
sugar,  four  ounces  of  saltpeter,  to  100 
pounds  of  beef. 

These  jars  are  far  superior  to  barrels 
for  this  purpose,  as  they  can  be  kept 
much  sweeter  and  the  jar  cannot  absorb 
the  juices  of  the  meat  as  a  barrel  would. 
No  water  is  needed,  as  the  beef  juices 
will  prove  sufficient  after  a  few  days’ 
standing.  A  twenty-gallon  jar  will  hold 
about  150  pounds  of  meat.  Corn  beef 
prepared  in  this  way  will  keep  several 
months  in  cool  weather,  though  I  think 
the  meat  fibers  are  hardened  and  tough¬ 
ened  after,  say,  two  months. 

I  canned  corned  beef  in  glass  fruit  jars 
last  winter  very  successfully,  opening 
them  in  mid-summer.  The  remaining 
hind-quarter  is  hung  in  the  large,  airy 
garret  over  the  woodshed,  where  it 
generally  freezes.  A  steak  or  roast  is 
cut  off  as  desired.  In  favorable  weather 
the  meat  will  keep  two  months  if  desir¬ 
able,  improving  in  quality  every  day. 

Genesee  Co.,  N.  Y.  mrs  Charles. 


$U0ceUa»*0usf 

If  you  name  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  our  advertisers  you 
may  be  pretty  sure  of  prompt  replies  and  right  treat¬ 
ment. 

Saddle-horse.  For  every 
degree  of  back-irritation, 
Phenol  Sodique.  A  raw 
place  will  take  on  a  proper 
scab  in  a  night.  Other  flesh  • 
also. 


If  not  at  your  druggist’s,  send  for  circular. 
Hancb  Brothers  &  White,  Pharmaceutical 
Chemists,  Philadelphia. 

Look  out  for  counterfeits.  There  is  but  one 
genuine.  Better  cut  the  advertisement  out  and 
have  it  to  refer  to. 


LINSEED  OIL  MEAL 

Please  do  not  forget  that  our  OIL  MEAL  Is 

THE  BEST  FEED 

obtainable  for 

COWS,  BEEF  CATTLE,  HQ&Sand  HORSES. 

Market  price  must  soon  advance,  and  we  advise 
your  taking  in  your  winter's  supply  now. 


LIYI  P.  MORTON’S 


ELLERSLIE  GUERNSEYS 

Largest  Guernsey  Herd  in  the  World. 

Cows  {five 
6,000  to  11,000 
pounds  milk 
per  year  wlth- 
o  u  t  forcing. 

Milk  from 
fresh  cows,  4J4 
to  7  per  cent 
fat. 

BULLS  ONLY 
FOR  SALE. 

H.  M.  COTTRELL.  Supt..  Khlnecliff,  N.  Y. 


Hold  That  Horse 


No  matter  how  “hard- 
bitted  ”  the  animal  with 
the  “Success”  Bit  it  la 
i  under  absolute  control 
of  tho  driver.  A  humane 
bithaving  butono single 
steel  bar.  Instantly 
changed  to  plain  straight  bar  bit  by  adjusting  reins. 
Guaranteed.  X  O  or  Japan,  *1.00.  Nickel  Plato,  *1.50. 
Postage  paid.  Win.  ’Van  Arsdale,  Itnclne,  Wla. 


“The  Best  Poultry  Paper,” 

gent  on  Trial  M  g*  SI*  Months  for 

ONLY-  1  0  CENTS, 

If  you  mention  where  you  saw  this  advertisement. 
Farm-Poultry  is  the  name  of  our  paper.  It  teaches 
how  to  make  money  with  a  few  hens.  Sample  copy 
sent  free  !  S  -lOHNSOY  CO.  Boston  Mass. 


Please  write  us  for  quotations  and  other  particulars. 

DETROIT  LINSEED  OIL  WORKS, 

DETROIT.  MICHIGAN. 


Berkshire,  ch«wt«r 

Jersey  Red  and  Poland  China 
PIGS.  Jersey,  Guernsey  and 
Holstein  Cattle.  Thoroughbred 
Sheep.  Fancy  Poultry.  Hunting 
and  House  Hogs.  Catalogue. 

C'licster  Co.,  Penna. 


T)RIZE  HOLSTEIN  HEIFER,  beating  best 
JL  iierd  In  Ohio.  First  Prize  Sire  and  Dam.  Regis¬ 
tered  Jersey  Heifers  bred  to  St.  Lambert  bull;  cream 
producers.  Beagle-hound  puppies.  Pug  bitches, 
fancy  poultry.  GILLIVAN,  Famous  Breeder  Prize 
Stock,  West  Jefferson,  Ohio. 


NEVER  LET  YOUR  WIFE  DRIVE 

a  spirited  horse  without  the  protection  af¬ 
forded  by  a  SPRINGSTEEN  BIT. 

With  it  a  child  can  have  absolute  command 
over  any  horse.  Is  not  unsightly,  cruel  or 
awkward.  It  is  not  noticeable  on  the  animal: 
it  improves  his  value.  Had  pullers  and 
vicious  horses  are  quickly  cured  by  its  use, 
and  you  need  not  despair  even  if  you  have 
tried  everything  else.  The  SPRINGSTEEN 
HIT  NEVER  FAILS.  34-page  Book  free. 

Best  Nickel  Plated,  leather 
covered  -  -  -  -  $2.50 

XC  Plated  -  -  -  .  $1.50 

Japanned  -  -  -  -  $1.00 

FLOYD  &  FOSTER, 

|SPR1NQSTEEN  Bltj  DETROIT,  MICH.  3 


Cotswolds,  Southdowns, 
Oxford  Down  and  Shrop¬ 
shire  Sheep  and  Lambs  of 

superior  breeding.  We  are  booking  orders  now  for 
lambs  of  the  above  breeds,  We  also  have  a  choice 
lot  of  yearlings  and  two-year-olds  t->  offer.  Write 
at  once  for  prices  and  particulars. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE&  CO.,  PH1LA.,  PA. 


HIGH -GLASS  SHROPSHIRES 1 

Our  second  Importation  for  1892  Includes  30  Bowen - 
Jones  and  Minton  yearling  rams,  now  weighing  220 
pounds  or  more,  to  shear  16  to  17  pounds.  Also  “o 
beautiful  yearling  ewes.  Send  for  catalogue. 

T1IH  WILLOWS.  Paw  l*aw.  Mien 


SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP. 

Imported  Rams  and  Kwes,  also  Home-bred  Shear¬ 
lings  and  Lambs  by  The  Sort,  a  son  of  Rare  Stamp, 
the  sire  of  the  sensational  shearlings  of  1891,  and  out 
of  Ewes  by  Bonnie  Bean  Ire  of  tho  English  cham¬ 
pion  ram  of  1892.  Prices  such  as  will  command  sales. 

Address  RICHARD  GIBSON, 

Delaware,  Ont..  Canada. 


M.  C.  Miilkin,  Friend  ship,  Allegany  Co„N.Y. 

Breeder  of  National  Delaine  and  Black  Top 
Spanish  Merino  Sheep.  25  Registered  Rams  and 
100  half-blood  Delaine  Ewes  for  sale. 


HATCH  CHICKENS  BY  STEAM 

. . . .  Excelsior  Incubator. 

Simple,  Perfect,  Self-Hegu4 
luting.  Thousands  in  suc-[ 
cossful  operation.  Guaran¬ 
teed  to  hatch  a  larger  per¬ 
centage  of  fertile  eggs  at 
less  cost  than  any  other 
Hatcher.  Lowest  priced 
first-class  Hatcher  made. 
GEO.  II.  MTAIIL,  Quincy, 111. 


ff  17  Self-Rcgulatlng. 

W I  /  Money  refunded  ii  the 

INVINCIBLE  HATCHER 

ices  not  hatoti  an  well  a s  any 
Incubator  made*  Send  4o.  for 
No.  23  Catalogue  to  BUCKEYE 
INCUBATOR  00. Springfield, 0. 


IT  HAS  BEEN  PROVED 

That  green  cut  bone  is  the  most 
economical  and  greatest  egg 
producing  food  known. 

MANN’S  BONE  CUTTER, 

Warranted  to  cut  green  bones, 
meat,  gristle,  and  all  without 
clog  or  difficulty,  or 

MONEY  REFUNDED. 

.Jllffte  Ill .  catalogue  free  if  you  name  this  paper. 

l“ t.  Aug."iiO."m  F.  W.  MANN,  M i I f ord ,  Mass. 


Crushed 


BONE  MEAL  for  poultry,  ,,,_r 

Shells,  Flint  and  Beef  Scraps. 
Send  for  new  price  list. 

YORK  CILEMICAL  WORKS,  YORK,  PA. 


Feeding  Animals. 

This  Is  a  practical  work  of  560  pages,  by  Professor 
E.  W.  STEWART,  upon  the  science  of  feeding  In  all 
its  details,  giving  practical  rations  for  ail  farm  ani¬ 
mals.  Its  accuracy  Is  proved  by  Its  adoption  as  a  text 
book  In  nearly  all  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experi¬ 
ment  Stations  In  America.  It  will  pay  anybody  hav¬ 
ing  a  horse  or  a  cow,  or  who  feeds  a  few  pigs  or 
sheep  to  buy  and  study  It  carefully.  Price,  82.00. 
Address  THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 
Times  Building,  New  York. 


POULTRY  FEED. 

i 

We  manufacture  Ground  Beef  Scraps,  Granulated 
Bone,  Oyster  shells,  O.  K.  Feed,  i.  e.  (Meat  and  Bone 
Ration)  and  In  Winter  we  cut  green  bone  and  meat 
as  It  comes  from  the  butcher’s  block;  beats  all  other 
animal  feed  for  laying  hens.  Send  for  new  Catalogue 
tor  more  particulars.  C.  A.  BARTLETT, 

Worcester,  Mass. 


KorAC£i|TuMTII-AF1IRyou  have  tried  it 

11 ' 1  v  stamp  for  catalogue. 


cVohCulim  Inc. Co 


D  D-Aware  C  i  vy.  Da  fXg 


DRIED 


ORDERS  TAKEN  BY  THE 


BREWERS’  GRAINS. 


HORSES  -  -  -  CATTLE. 

SMITHS  &  POWELL,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  offer  very 

superior  FRENCH  COACH,  STANDARD,  CLYDESDALE,  PERCHERON, 
DRIVING  and  MATCHED  COACH  HORSES  (many  of  them  Prize  winners)  at 
very  reasonable  prices. 

Also  IlOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  CATTLE,  from  the  handsomest  and  most  noted 
milk  and  butter  herd  in  the  world. 

RARE  BARGAINS  in  choice  show  animals,  and  cows  wiv<h  great  records. 

STATE  JUST  WMAT  YOU  WANT,  ANS  SAVE  TIME. 
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AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 

In  Kansas  they  are  using  the  empty  jails  for  the 
storing  of  surplus  wheat. 

The  great  grain  blockade  is  over,  and  all  the  roads 
are  handling  all  the  freight  they  get. 

Cudahy  and  Wright  made  a  cool  million  out  of  that 
squeeze  In  ribs  at  Chicago  a  couple  of  months  ago. 

A  mystic  band  of  German  Communists,  who  hold 
all  property  In  common,  thrive  on  7,000  acres  of  land 
they  own  at  Zoar,  O. 

It  Is  reported  that  the  Texas  fall  clip  Is  30  pffr  cent 
less  than  last  year’s  and  that  sheep  husbandry  Is  on 
the  wane  In  the  Lone  Star  State. 

In  nearly  all  the  markets  all  grades  of  wool  are 
firm,  or  from  a  quarter  to  a  half  cent  higher  than  a 
week  ago,  with  an  upward  tendency. 

The  Iowa  Improved  Stock  Breeders’  Association 
will  hold  Its  19th  annual  convention  at  the  Russell 
Opera  House,  Humboldt,  December  7,  8  and  9. 

There  has  been  no  appreciable  Increase  In  the 
“  visible  ”  supply  of  Indian  corn  during  the  week  ; 
while  there  was  a  decrease  of  180,000  bushels  In  oats, 
James  Sykes,  an  old  farmer  of  Newport,  Ind.,  sub¬ 
ject  to  epileptic  fits,  was  torn  to  pieces  last  Saturday, 
by  his  hogs,  having  fallen  In  a  lit  while  feeding  the 
brutes. 

The  Mexican  corn  blockade  Is  over,  and  as  the 
time  for  Importing  corn  free  of  duty  has  just  been 
extended  by  President  Diaz  to  February  18,  the  rush 
has  relaxed. 

The  New  York  Horse  Show  offers  In  prizes  about 
135,000,  and  the  sale  of  boxes  alone  realized  over 
$50,000.  Then  much  money  comes  from  the  sale  of 
numerous  “  privileges.” 

The  engagement  Is  announced  at  Youngstown, 
Ohio,  of  Leslie  C.  Bruce,  editor  of  Turf,  Field  and 
Farm,  and  Miss  Julia  Andrews,  daughter  of  C.  H. 
Andrews,  and  sister  of  Mrs.  John  A.  Logan,  Jr. 

Arrangements  for  the  Agricultural  Congress  of 
Great  Britain  are  progressing  rapidly,  and  the  atlalr 
promises  to  be  of  gigantic  proportions.  Delegates 
have  been  appointed  from  every  part  of  the  Island. 

Electric  omnibuses  weighing  7,000  pounds  each  and 
with  pneumatic  rubber  tires,  are  novelties  In  Lon¬ 
don.  England.  On  smooth  pavements  they  are  re¬ 
ported  to  do  well.  Must  the  draft  horse  in  cities  go  ? 

Prices  of  hogs  are  still  exceptlonably  high  as  com¬ 
pared  with  those  of  most  other  farm  products.  Those 
having  hogs  In  marketable  shape,  should  sell  now,  to 
avoid  further  cost  In  feeding  and  a  possible  decline 
In  the  market. 

Vegetarian  dishes  have  lately  been  Introduced  Into 
the  dietary  of  the  English  army,  as  it  Is  found  by  ex¬ 
periment  that  the  carnivorous  Englishman  is  sur¬ 
passed  In  height,  weight  and  strength  by  the  abste¬ 
mious  Scotchman  and  the  potato-fed  Irishman. 

Prosperous  times  are  expected  next  year  among 
all  classes,  Including  of  course  the  largest  of  all,  our 
farmers  ;  because  at  least  $250,000,000  of  foreign 
money  will  be  left  here  by  visitors  to  the  World’s 
Fair,  and  all  are  likely  to  get  a  share  of  the  bonanza. 

As  the  Anti-option  bill  which  passed  the  House  by 
an  overwhelming  majority,  stands  at  the  head  of 
the  Senate  calendar.  It  Is  likely  to  come  to  a  vote 
•arly  In  December.  What  are  Its  promoters  doing  In 
Its  support?  Its  opponents  have  been  very  busy 
creating  public  sentiment  against  It. 

Suits  involving  more  than  $1 ,000,000  brought  against 
the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Com¬ 
pany  by  farmers  along  Shamokln  and  Mahanoy 
Creeks,  have  been  amicably  adjusted.  Coal  dirt 
from  the  company’s  mines  washed  down  upon  the 
farm  lands,  hence  the  suits  for  damage. 

The  heavy  snow  storm  of  Wednesday  throughout 
Missouri  and  portions  of  Kansas,  southeastern  Ne¬ 
braska  and  southwestern  Iowa,  will  greatly  benefit 
winter  wheat.  Reports  received  at  various  points 
are  that  the  fall  of  snow  was  as  good  as  a  heavy 
rainfall  and  has  saved  the  winter  wheat. 

Canada  has  annually  sent  to  England  from  50  000 
to  60,000  “store”  cattle  to  be  fattened  there;  no  won¬ 
der  she  Is  disgruntled  at  the  embargo  on  all  these. 
Her  fat  cattle,  like  our  own,  will  be  killed  at  the  port 
of  debarkation  henceforth,  but  the  necessity  for  this 
will  cause  an  average  loss  of  about  $10  per  head. 

The  New  Orleans  strike  collapsed  as  soon  as  Gov¬ 
ernor  Foster  called  out  the  militia— 5,000  In  number— 
and  the  turbulent  strikers  realized  that  others  too 
could  do  mischief  and  blood-letting.  They  accepted 
the  best  terms  they  could  get,  and  lots  of  them  are 
Idle  and  bitterly  condemn  the  leaders,  who  will  be 
rigorously  prosecuted  by  the  authorities.  Half  the 
grain  and  cotton  trade  of  the  port  was  diverted  dur¬ 
ing  the  trouble,  and  the  losses  of  the  city  are  put  at 
from  $5,000,000  to  $0,000,000. 

Ireland  is  feeling  acutely  the  close  competition  of 
other  countries  In  supplying  the  English  markets 
with  meat.  The  average  price  of  Irish  steers  fell 
from  $75  In  1880,  to  $42  In  1891,  and  this  year  there  has 
been  a  further  decline  of  from  15  to  20  per  cent. 
Large  imports  of  live  stock  from  the  United  States, 
Canada,  and  some  of  the  Continental  countries,  as 
well  as  shipments  of  dressed  beef  from  this  country, 
Buenos  Ayres,  and  the  Australian  colonies,  cut  short 
the  English  market  for  Irish  stock.  Canadian  cattle 
owners  are  agitating  the  formation  of  a  syndicate  to 
export  dressed  meat  also. 

The  recent  elections  In  this  country  were  supposed 
to  have  given  a  knock-out  blow  to  the  “fair  trade” 
doctrine  among  English  farmers  and  Tory  econo¬ 
mists;  but  a  significant  feature  of  the  programme  of 
the  Congress  of  Conservatives,  known  as  the  National 
Union,  will  be  a  resolution  affirming  the  principle  of 
■“fair  trade.”  As  “fairtrade”  Is  equivalent  to  our 
reciprocity  doctrine,  we  can’t  speak  against  it,  but 
Its  adoption  across  the  Atlantic  would  be  disastrous 
to  the  exportation  of  our  agricultural  products 
unless  we  admitted  British  manufactures  free  of 
duty  or  under  a  much  reduced  tariff. 

The  International  Packing  and  Provision  Company 
and  the  Chicago  Packing  and  Provision  Company  are 
about  to  consolidate,  with  Henry  Bottsford,  of  the 
Chicago  company,  as  president.  The  united  com¬ 
panies  will  have  a  working  capital  of  over  $4,000,000 
besides  the  plants,  etc.,  belonging  to  the  present 


concerns.  It  Is  thought  they  will,  combined,  be  more 
powerful  than  even  the  Big  Four.  Will  farmers  be 
gainers?  Hardly,  as  the  rivals  are  pretty  sure  to 
come  to  an  agreement  so  as  to  avoid  competition. 
It’s  only  when  thieves  quarrel  that  honest  men  are 
likely  to  get  their  rights.  The  Hammond  Company, 
with  a  capitalization  of  $1,240,000,  is  likely  to  join  the 
new  concern. 

Now  that  the  Northwestern  elevators  no  longer 
give  information  as  to  the  wheat  stocks  on  hand,  why 
don’t  the  prices  of  wheat  go  up  Instead  of  going 
down  ?  Mr.  H.  Cairn-Jackson,  the  great  English 
,  statistical  authority,  thinks  the  decline  due  In  part  to 
the  uncertainty  as  to  the  available  supply.  “  Half- 
truth  and  not  truth,”  Is  to  be  feared  according  to 
him.  Beerboom,  of  London,  says  the  overwhelmingly 
large  receipts  of  wheat  at  that  point  have  contributed 
to  cause  a  further  reduction  of  from  \%  to  2  cents 
per  bushel.  With  26,500,000  more  bushels  of  wheat 
available  for  delivery  on  contracts  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  east  cf  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
than  were  held  at  the  end  of  the  first  week  In  Novem¬ 
ber,  1891,  and  farmers  continuing  to  sell  freely;  with 
Russia  to  be  probably  a  larger  exporter  than  In  1891- 
92,  the  logical  Inference  is  that  the  price  Is  not  likely 
to  advance  now  with  rapidity. 

CROP  AND  MARKET  NOTES. 

Cabbages  are  held  firmly. 

Delaware  and  Niagara  grapes  are  scarce. 
Cranberries  are  fine,  and  the  demand  is  good. 
Squashes  are  worth  from  $1  to  $1.59  per  barrel. 

Grape  fruit  Is  wanted  at  $2.50  to  $3.50  per  box.  The 
supply  Is  small. 

Cheese  prices  are  firmly  sustained,  and  the  market 
Is  In  good  condition. 

Notice  the  range  of  prices  In  green  peas  and  string 
beans  from  the  South. 

Game  of  all  kinds  Is  quiet,  and  prices  are  not  en¬ 
couraging  to  shippers. 

Cauliflowers  continue  low  in  price  and  the  supply 
seems'ample  for  all  demands. 

Receipts  of  potatoes  for  the  last  week  were  about 
half  those  for  the  same  time  last  year. 

In  New  York.  Elgin  creamery  is  scarce,  and  prices 
are  firmly  sustained  with  an  upward  tendency. 

Eggs  have  advanced,  and  the  demand  for  strictly 
first-class,  both  of  fresh  and  held  stock,  Is  good. 

Evaporated  fruits  extremely  quiet,  with  compara¬ 
tively  little  doing,  and  no  material  change  in  prices. 

From  the  attitude  of  buyers,  much  higher  butter 
prices*  seem  Improbable,  except  for  very  choice 
brands. 

Prime  apples  are  In  good  demand,  good  Greenings, 
especially  being  wanted.  There  Is  much  inferior 
stock  In  market. 

Large  quantities  of  foreign  potatoes  are  coming 
Into  market,  and  little  advance  need  be  looked  for  In 
prices  of  native  stock. 

Oranges  are  coming  on  In  large  quantities,  but  the 
bulk  of  the  receipts  are  green  and  poor.  There  Is  a  j 
good  demand  for  bright,  ripe  stock. 

Celery  ranges  In  price  from  10  cents  each  to  $1.60 
per  dozen  bunches.  There  must  be  an  enormous 
profit  on  the  one  hand,  or  a  loss  on  the  other. 

At  Elgin,  on  Monday,  all  sales  of  butter  made  on 
the  Board  of  Trade  were  at  31  cents,  several  lots 
being  withdrawn  because  more  was  not  bid.  The  de¬ 
mand  was  firm  for  all  offerings. 

Receipts  and  shipments  of  butter  at  Chicago  are 
both  much  above  those  for  the  corresponding  time 
last  year.  Receipts  of  cheese  are  below,  and  ship¬ 
ments  above,  for  the  same  time. 

Before  this  Issue  reaches  our  readers  the  Thanks¬ 
giving  poultry  market  will  be  past.  Prices  have 
advanced  on  all  desirable  stock  in  anticipation 
of  the  increased  demand.  Much  depends  upon  the 
weather  for  the  next  few  days,  if  It  continues  as 
unfavorable  as  at  present,  there  will  be  some  slaugh¬ 
tering  of  prices.  One  fact  Is  certain:  choice  stock, 
in  good  condition,  will  sell  quickly  at  high  prices.  It 
always  does.  It  Is  the  common  and  lnfeilor  stuff 
that  Is  sacrificed.  Cold  storage  saves  large  quanti¬ 
ties  whenever  there  Is  a  glut.  When  the  price  gets 
low  enough  to  warrant  It,  buyers  put  away  the  stock 
for  times  of  scarcity.  This  helps  relieve  the  market 
and  saves  shippers  much  loss,  many  times.  The 
greatest  demand  at  Thanksgiving  Is  always  for  fine 
turkeys. 
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u/irc  SAT8  BITE  CANNOT  SEE  HOW 
fllrE^XUU  DO  IT  FOB  THK  MONET. 
(£  [  Q  Bays  *  96a. 00  Improved  Oxford  Singer 

<9  •  A  Sewing  Machine ;  perfect  working  kU. 
able,  finely  finished,  adapted  to  light  and  heavy 
work, with  a  complete  set  of  the  latest  improved 
attachments  free.  Each  machine  guaranteed  for  5 
years.  Bay  directfromonrfactory.and save  dealers 
„  sod  s gents  profit.  Send  for  iliKB  CATALOUUB. 
OKU  HUTU.  COJLl’ABX.  DJLT’ZT  OiSJUUUOa  ILL. 
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RIPANS  TABULES  regulate! 
the  stomach,  liver  ana  bowels,  purl-  \ 
fv  the  blood,  are  safe  and  effectual  ;  j 


]  the  best  medicine  known  for  bilious- 
’  ness,  constipation,  dyspepsia,  foul 
breath,  headache.mentaf  depression, 
painful  digestion,  bad  complexion, 
and  all  diseases  caused  by  failure  of 
„  the  stomach,  liver  or  oowels  to  per- 

I  form  their  proper  tunctions.  Persons  given  to  over- 
I  eating  are  benefited  by  taking  one  after  each  meal. 
►  Price,  $2  ;  sample,  15c.  At  Druggists,  or  sent  by  mall. 
’  RIPANS  CHEMICAL  CO.,  10  Spruce  St.,  New  York. 


PASTE  THIS  IN  YOUR  HAT. 

In  shipping  farm  products  correspond  with  F.  8. 
GIBSON,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  or  Toledo,  O.  Good  mar¬ 
kets  and  good  treatment  are  the  benefits. 


E.  R.  HARDY,  Abingdon,  Knox  Go.,  Ills., 

Tanner  and  Maker  of  Galloway  Coats,  Robes,  Rugs, 
Gloves  and  Mittens,  etc.  Also  makes  all  kinds  of  Fur 
Coats,  from  $15  to  $325.  Ladles’  fine  Coats  and  Capes 
from  Galloway  and  Angus  Fur. 


Lay  of  tlie  Thankful  lien*. 

From  Farm-Poultby,  November,  1822. 

When  for  no  man  an  egg  we  lay. 

How  thankful  we  should  be, 

If  three  good  meals  we  get  each  day. 

How  thankful  we  should  be, 

That  on  the  day  when  all  give  thanks, 

We’re  left  to  “dust  ”  on  sunny  banks, 
While  the  turkey’s  neck  our  master  yanks, 
How  thankful  we  should  be. 

When  we  don't  lay  at  this  time  of  year. 

How  thankful  we  should  be, 

If  our  mistress  says  to  her  “It’s  clear,” 

How  thankful  we  should  be. 

“  That  she  believes  to  make  hens  pay 
In  their  morning  mash  most  every  day 
She  will  put  a  powder  to  make  them  lay,” 
How  thankful  we  should  be. 

That  she  knows  the  best,  and  reason  why, 
How  thankful  we  should  be. 

And  on  her  judgment  we  rely,— 

How  thankful  we  should  be, 

For,  “  nothing  on  earth  will  Make  Hens  Lay 
Like  Sheridan’s  Powder”— by  the  way,— 

If  with  us  hens  it’s  come  to  stay. 

How  thankful  we  should  be. 


So  here’s  long  life  to  Sheridan’s  Powder  ; 

How  thankful  we  should  he  ; 

If  we  could  cackle  it  even  louder 
How  thankful  we  should  be. 

That  with  a  large  one  dollar  can 
We  pleased  the  most  exacting  man. 

As  his  egg-basket  overran 

How  thankful  we  should  be. 

Sheridan’s  Condition  Powder  is  absolutely 
pure.  Highly  concentrated.  In  quantity  costs 
tentli  of  a  cent  a  day.  No  other  kind  is  like 
it.  I.  S.  Johnson  &  Co., 22 Custom  House  St., 
Boston,  Mass.,  (the  only  makers  of  Sheridan’s 
Condition  Powder  to  make  hens  lay)  will  send, 
prepaid  to  any  person,  two  25  cent  packs  of 
Powder  and  a  sample  copy  of  the  Best  Poultry 
Paper  published  for  50  cents.  For  $  1.00  five 
packs  of  Powder  and  Paper  ;  for  $1.20  a  largo 
2j  pound  Can  and  Paper ;  six  Cans  for  $5.00. 
Stamps  or  cash.  Interesting  testimonials  free. 


A  paper  for  the  farmer ^ 
from  Maine  to  California, 
and  from  Minnesota  toi 
Texas,  is  The  Practical' 
Farmer,  of  Philadelphia, 
established  1855. 

T.  B.  Terry  writes  for  no  other 
publication  this  year  or  next. 

John  Gould  edits  the  “Dairy 
Department.” 

Jos.  Meehan  edits  the  “Horti-* 
cultural.” 

T.  Greiner  edits  the  “Short, 
Cuts.” 

Prof.  W.  F.  Massey  edits  the 
“  Experience  Pool.” 

Over  one  hundred  dif¬ 
ferent  correspondents,  re-^ 
presenting  the  best  agri¬ 
culturists  in  America,  cond 
tribute  to  every  issue. 

You  can  have  it  every' 
week,  to  January  1,  1894,1 
>for  $1.00. 

In  clubs  of  five,  75  ctsJ 
Feach,  with  free  copy  to 
,club  raisers. 

For  free  sample  copies, 
^address 

The  Practical  Farmer  1 

Philadelphia,  Penna. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  price,  SI. OO. 
AMERICAN  GARDENING,  price,  Sl.OO. 
EITHER  RURAL  or  Gardening,  1  year,  In  club 
with  any  American  books  (strictly  on  one  order)  at 
retail  prices 

to  the  value  of  $1.00,  sent  prepaid  for  $1.85 
“  1.50,  “  2.25 

IF  SENT  .*  2.00,  “  2.60 

ON  ONE  “  3.00,  “  3.40 
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1893,  the  paper  or  magazine  may  be  sent  to  any  other 
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order. 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 
Times  Building,  New  York. 
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Hoard's  Dairyman .  1.00 

Home  and  Farm . 50 

National  Stockman  and  Farmer . 1.50 

Nebraska  Farmer .  1.25 

New  England  Farmer .  2.00 

New  England  Homestead .  2.00 

Ohio  Farmer . 1.00 

Pacific  Rural  Press .  2.40 

Prairie  Farmer .  .  1. 00 

Practical  Farmer  . 1.00 

Rural  Californian .  1.50 

Southern  Cultivator .  1.00 

Horticulture. 

Canadian  Horticulturist .  1.00 

Garden  (London) .  6.00 

Gardener's  Chronicle  (London) .  4.30 

Garden  and  Forest .  4.00 

Gardening  Illustrated  (London) .  2.15 

Green’s  Fruit  Grower . 50 

Meehan’s  Monthly .  2.00 

Vick’s  Magazine . 50 

Poultry,  Bees  and  Pets. 


Youths’  Paper  Paradise. 

Babyland . 50 

Harper’s  Young  People .  2.00 

Our  Little  Men  and  Women .  1.00 

Our  Little  Ones  and  Nursery . 1.50 

Pansy .  j.00 

St.  Nicholas . 3.00 

Wide  Awake .  2.40 

Youth’s  Companion  (new) .  1.75 

Youth’s  Companion  (renewal) . 1.75 


5.40 

6.40 
4.15 
5.50 


2.15 

2.65 

1.85 
2.65 
1.90 
1.45 
1.30 

2.65 

2.66 
1.90 
1.45 
2.10 
2.00 
2.65 
2.65 
1.95 
3.00 
1.80 

1.86 
2.10 
1.95 


1.85 

6.20 

4.65 

4.25 

2.70 

1.35 

2.40 

1.35 


Farm  Poultry . 

1.45 

Poultry  Monthly . 

.  1.25 

1.86 

Poultry  World . 

.  1.25 

1.90 

Poultry  Yard— Weekly . 

.  1.50 

2.10 

Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture . 

.  1.00 

1.90 

1.45 

2.66 

1.90 

2.35 

1.90 

3.65 

3.05 

2.35 

2.76 


Religious  Papers. 

Christian  Union . 3.00 

Independent . 3.00 

Evangelist  (new) .  3.00 

Evangelist  (renewal) . 3.00 

Sunday  School  Times .  1.50 

The  Watchman  (new) .  2.50 

The  Watchman  (renewal) .  2.50 

Zion’s  Herald .  2.50 

Science,  Mechanics  and  Sport. 

American  Machinist .  3.00 

Outing .  3.00 

Popular  Science  Monthly . 5.00 

Popular  Science  News . .- .  1 .00 

Scientific  American . 3.00 

Forest  and  Stream  (new) .  4.00 

Forest  and  Stream  (renewal) . 4.00 

Turf,  Field  and  Farm  (new) . 5.00 

Turf,  Field  and  Farm  (renewal) .  5.00 

Wallace’s  Monthly .  ...  3.00 

Something  of  Art  and  Music. 

Art  Amateur . .  4.00 

Art  Interchange  (with  Plates) .  4.00 

Art  Interchange  (without  Plates) _ 3.00 

The  Etude  (new) .  1.50 

The  Etude  (renewal) .  1.50 

Architecture. 

Architects’  and  Builders'  Edition 

Scientific  American  .  2.50 

Carpentry  and  Building .  1.00 

J2*“To  learn  the  price  of  both  of  our  own  periodi¬ 
cals  in  combination  with  any  other  one  journal  in 
the  list,  add  $1  to  the  figures  in  the  second  column. 

For  price  of  any  separate  from  Rural  New- 
Yorker  or  American  Gardening,  deduct  $1  from 
price  in  second  column.  If  you  want  any  periodical 
not  on  the  list,  ask  us  for  quotations  on  the  entire 
list  you  wish  to  subscribe  for. 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO., 
Times  Building,  New  York. 


3.65 

3.65 

3.25 
4.00 

2.25 
8.10 
3.35 
3.15 


3.85 
3.40 
5.66 

1.85 

3.65 
4.50 
5.00 
5.25 

5.65 

3.65 


4.50 

4.75 

3.60 

2.15 

2.35 


3.15 

1.85 


Changing  Diseases. 

In  that  delightful  boot,  “Rudder  Grange,”  the 
husband  of  Pomona  gives  as  his  reason  for  not  re¬ 
moving  from  a  malarial  neighborhood,  that  it  don’t 
do  for  a  man  at  his  time  of  life  to  go  about  changing 
his  diseases,  and  adding  that  there  are  diseases  in¬ 
cident  to  almost  every  locality,  and  he  likes  a  dis¬ 
ease  he  is  used  to. 

Now,  in  case  of  malarial  diseases,  aside  from  the 
unwillingness  of  patients  to  “change  diseases.”  it  is 
generally  not  convenient  to  change  their  residences. 
If  this  were  done  in  every  case,  some  of  our  most 
thriving  communities  would  be  depopulated. 

Nothing  is  left  to  do,  therefore,  but  to  fortify  one¬ 
self  against  malarial  influences.  For  this  purpose 
Drs.  Starkey  &  Palen’s  Compound  Oxygen  has  proved 
itself  in  the  past  23  years,  the  most  efficient  thing  in 
the  world.  Witness  a  single  letter  among  hundreds. 

“Drs.  Starkey  &  Palen: — We  are  situated  in 
the  midst  of  one  of  the  worst  malarial  regions,  where 
microbes  wait  you  at  every  breath,  and  low  typhus 
fevers  and  that  dread  enemy,  La  Grippe,  reign  su¬ 
preme.  Unfortunately  this  winter,  being  out  of 
Compound  Oxygen,  La  Grippe  siezed  me  in  full  force, 
with  its  most  excruciating  sciatic  pain,  symptoms  of 
paralysis,  and  all  the  discomforts  of  influenza. 

Immediately  we  requested  a  supply  of  Compound 
Oxygen,  and  In  three  days  after  its  reception  I  was 
bounding  upward  like  a  gazelle,  Grippe-free,  whilst 
many  were  dying  in  our  neighboring  towns  and  the 
country  about  us.  Others  dragged  through  weeks  of 
suffering  to  be  more  dead  than  alive  when  pro¬ 
nounced  out  of  danger  by  the  physicians.  The  first 
Inhalation  removed  the  sciatic  pain,  also  paralytic 
symptoms.  Equipped  with  a  supply  of  Compound 
Oxygen,  I  would  not  fear  a  trip  through  African 
swamps  or  Indian  jungles.  Let  me  urge  each  victim 
of  any  disease  whatsoever  to  try  it  thoroughly. 
Jennie  M.  Harrison,  Folsom’s  Find,  Near  Buck- 
land,  Ohio.” 

Any  persons  desiring  to  change  disease  for  good 
health  should  write  us  a  plain  statement  of  their 
case,  when,  if  possible,  the  way  will  be  pointed  out. 
The  consultation  is  without  charge.  Address  Drs. 
Starkey  &  PALEN,  1529  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia,  or 
Chicago,  San  Francisco,  New  York,  and  Toronto, 
Ont.— Adv. 


FRUITS— GREEIN. 

Apples,  King,  fair  to  fancy,  per  d.  h.  bbl, 

B'ameuse,  prime  and  fancy,  per  bbl  .. 

Baldwin,  prime,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 

Baldwin,  per  small  bbl . 

Greening,  per  d.  h  bbl . 

Greening,  per  small  bbl . 

N.  Spy,  prime,  per  bbl . 

Spy,  per  small  bbl . 

Spitz,  prime,  per  bbl . 

Common,  per  bbl . . 

Pears,  Beurre  Bose,  per  bbl . 

Beurre  Clalrgeau,  per  bbl . 

Beurre  d’ Anjou,  per  bbl . 

Duchess,  per  bbl . 

Keiffer,  per  bbl . 

Common  cooking  kinds,  per  bbl .  , 

Quinces,  good  to  prime,  per  bbl . 

Poor  to  fair,  per  bbl  . 

Grapes,  State  Del.,  per  5  lb.  basket . 

State  Ntagara,  per  5  lb  basket . 

State  Concord  per  5  lb  basket . 

State  Concord,  per  10  lb  basket . 

State  Catawba,  per  5  lb  basket . 

Cranberries,  fancy  Belle,  etc.,  per  bbl.... 

Cape  Cod,  good  to  prime,  per  bbl . 

Cape  Cod,  poor,  per  bbl . . . 

Cape  Cod,  fancy,  per  crate . 

Cape  Cod.  good  to  prime,  per  crate... 

Jersey,  poor  to  prime,  per  crate . 

GRASS  SEED. 

Clover . 

Timothy . 1 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay,  No.  1,  per  100  lbs . 

No.  2,  per  100  lbs . 

Shipping,  per  100  lbs . 

Clover,  mixed,  per  100  lbs . 

Clover,  per  100  lbs . 

Hay,  salt,  per  100  lbs . 

Straw,  Long  Rye,  per  100  lbs . 

Straw,  Short  R'ye,  per  100  lbs . 

Straw,  Oat,  per  lOOlbs . 

8traw,  Wheat,  per  100  lbs . 

HONEY. 

White  clover,  1  lb.  bxs.,  per  lb . 

2  lb.  bxes.,  per  lb . 

Poor,  per  lb . 

Buckwheat,  1  lb.  bxs.,  per  lb . 

Buckwheat,  2  lb.  bxs.,  per  lb . 

Extracted,  per  lb . 

Extracted  Southern,  per  gallon . 

HOPS. 

N.  Y.  State,  1892,  choice . 

Fair  to  prime . 

Common . 

N.  Y.  State,  1891,  choice . 

Good  to  prime . 

Old  olds . 

California,  1892  . 

California,  1891 . 

Pacific  Coast,  old  oldc . 

Bavarian . 

MEATS  AND  8TOCK. 

Live  veal  calves,  prime,  per  lb . 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb . 

Common  to  medium,  per  lb . 

Live  calves,  Western,  per  lb . 

Live  calves,  Dutiermllk,  per  lb . 

Grassers,  per  lb  . 

Calves,  etiy  dressed,  per  lb . 

Country  dressed,  prime .  _  _ 

Country  dressed,  fair  to  good . 8)4®  9)t 

Country  dressed,  common  to  medium..  7  @8 

Dressed,  buttermilk,  per  lb .  4  @  6 

Dressed  grassers,  per  lb .  4  @  5 

Spring  Lambs,  alive,  near-by,  per  lb .  5)4@  69$ 

Alive,  poor  to  good,  per  lb .  4  @  5)J 

Sheep,  alive,  good  to  prime,  per  lb .  4  @5 

8heep,  alive,  poor  to  fair,  per  lb .  3  @4)4 

Hogs,  country  dressed,  light,  per  lb .  8)4®  9 

Country  dressed,  medium,  per  lb .  1H@>  — 

Country  dressed,  heavy .  694@  7)4 

Live,  per  100  lbs . 5  50@6  00 

POULTRY— LITE. 

Spring  chickens,  local,  per  lb .  10  @  11 

Western,  per  lb .  10  @  lou 

Fowls,  Jersey,  State  and  Penn.,  per  lb...  10!4@  11U 

Western,  per  lb .  10W@  11 

Roosters,  mixed,  per  lb .  6  @  7 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb .  10  @  12 

Ducks,  Western,  per  pair .  50  @  75 

Geese,  Western,  per  oalr . . . 1  25  @1  50 

Live,  pigeons,  per  pair .  25  @  36 

DRY  PACKED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys,  State  and  Penn,  per  lb . 15  @16 

Ohio  and  Mich.,  per  lb . 14  @15 

Western  fair  to  good,  per  lb . II  @13 

Chickens,  Jersey  prime,  per  lb . 14  @15 

State  and  Pa  ,  per  lb .  12  @13 

Ohio  and  Mich.,  per  lb . 11  @12 

Fowls,  Jersey,  per  lb .  12  @13 

State  and  Penn,  per  lb . 10  @11 

Ohio  and  Mich.,  per  ib . 10  @11 

Ducks,  Jersey  choice,  per  lb .  14  @io 

Md  and  Del.,  per  lb . 13  @15 

State  and  Pa.,  per  lb . 13  @15 

Ohio  and  Mich.,  per  lb . 11  @14 

Geese,  Md.  and  Del.,  per  ib  . 13  @14 

Western,  per  lb . 8  @12 

POULTRY— DRESSED— ICED 
Turkeys,  spring,  dry  picked,  prime.  p°rlb...l4  @16 

Scalded .  14  @__ 

Old  mixed  weights,  prim ; . >4  @15 

Phlla.  chick’s,  3  to  3^  lbs  to  pair,  per  1l . 16  @17 

Chickens,  mixed  weights,  per  lb . 13  @15 

Western  chick’s,  dry  picked  choice,  per  ib  ..12  @13 

Chlcfeens,  dry  picked  rair .  .  10  @11 

Chick’s  scalded,  choice,  per  lb . U)4@12 

Chick’s  scalded,  fair  to  good,  per  lb . 10  @11 

Chickens,  inferior . —  o@ _ 

Fowls,  Western  prime  dry  picked . .10)4@11 

Western  prime,  scalded .  . 11)4@12 

Western,  poor  to  fair .  8  @  9J4 

Old  Roosters .  8  @— 

Spring  Ducks,  per  lb,  Long  Island . 15  @16 

Eastern,  per  lb  . 15  @16 

Jersey  and  Up-River,  per  lb . 15  @16 

Old  ducks,  Jersey  and  Up-River,  per  lb...  .  9  @12 

Old  ducks.  Western .  8  @12 

Spring  geese,  Eastern,  per  lb . 17  @— 

Tame  squabs,  white,  per  doz  . 2  SOS- 

Dark  and  poor,  per  doz  .  1  75@— 

POTATOE8. 

Scotch  and  Irish  Magnums,  per  sack . 2  25® - 

N.  Y.  State  in  bulk.  180  lbs . 1  87@  2  12 

Long  Island  In  bulk . 2  C0@  2  37 

Jersey,  Prime  . 1  87@  2  12 

Sweet,  Southern  yellow,  per  bbl  . 2  50@  3  00 

Jersey . 3  to©  1  00 

TALLOW. 

City  prime  ($2  for  hogsheads) .  4%@<H 

Country  (packages  fresh) . 4)I@4)4 

VEGETABLES. 

Cabbage,  L.  I.  and  J’y  Flat  Dutch  per  100.  4  00@  7  GO 

Cauliflower,  fancy,  per  bbl .  1  C0@  1  25 

Poor  to  good,  per  bbl .  50@  75 

Celery,  fancy  Mich.,  per  doz.  roots .  37@  50 

State  and  Western,  poor  to  good .  10@  25 

L.  I.  and  Jersey . 1  00@  1  50 

Egg  plant,  per  bbl .  3  00@  6  00 

Onions,  Conn,  white,  per  bbl .  2  00@  3  50 

Conn,  yellow,  per  bbl .  2  00@  2  50 

Conn  red,  per  bbl .  2  00@  2  50 

State  and  Western  yellow,  per  bbl .  1  59®  2  25 

Orange  Co.  red,  per  bbl .  1  50@  2  00 

Orange  Co.  yellow,  per  bbl .  1  75@  2  25 

Peas,  S’n  green,  per  basket .  50@  3  00 

String  beans,  S’n,  per  basket .  1  00@  2  50 

Squash,  Hubbard,  per  bbl .  1  25@ - 

Marrow,  per  bbl  .  1  00@ - 


EASE  YOTTR  Cotxgh  by  using  Dr.  D.  Jayne’s  Ex¬ 
pectorant,  a  sure  and  helpful  medicine  for  alt  Throa 
and  Lung  ailments,  and  a  curative  for  Asthma.— Adv 


SOME  VALUABLE  BOOKS  WORTH 
FAR  MORE  THAN  THEY  COST. 


.3  00©4  00 
.3  00@3  50 
2  25@2  50 
.1  50@2  00 
.3  25@3  50 
.2  50@3  00 
.2  50@3  50 
.  I  75@2  25 
.2  50@3  50 
.1  C0@1  25 
.5  00@7  CO 
.4  00@6  00 
.3  50@4  50 
.2  50@5  50 
.2  00@3  00 
.2  00@3  00 
.2  75@4  50 
.  I  50@2  50 
.  12@  20 
.  10®  — 
.  10®  11 
.  18@  — 
.  10@  11 
7  50 ©  8  00 
6  00@7  00 
.3  00 S 5  00 
2  00^2  25 
l  ?5@2  00 
.1  50(a2  00 


FRUITS,  ETC. 

A  B  C  of  Strawberry  Culture.  Terry .  $.40 

American  Grape-Growing  and  Wine-Making. 

Husmann .  1.50 

Apple  Culture,  Field  Notes  on.  Bailey.  (90  p. ;  111.)  ,7ft 

Canning  and  Preserving.  Young . .  .20 

Cranberry  Culture.  White.  (Ill.) .  1.2ft 

Cape  Cod  Cranberries.  Webb.  Paper . 40 

Florida  Fruits.  Harcourt.  (350  p.) .  1.2ft 

Fruit  Culture.  Strong .  1.00 

Fruit  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America.  Downing, 

(1,500  p.;  111.) .  6.00 

Grape-G rowers  Guide,  CUorlton.  (211  p  ) . 7ft 

Grape  Culture.  Tryon . 2ft 

Grape  Culturist.  Fuller.  (283  p. ;  111.) .  1.50* 

Hand-Book  of  Tree  Planting.  Eggleston.  (126  p  )  .75’ 
Horticulturist's  Rule  Book.  Bailey  (paper  60c.)  1.00' 

How  to  Grow  Strawberries.  Knapp . 25’ 

Miniature  Fruit  Garden.  Rivers . 1 .00' 

Nursery  Book,  The.  Bailey,  (paper  50c.)  . ,1.00 

Orange  Culture.  Moore . ... .  1.00' 

Peach  Culture.  Fulton.  (200  p.) . 1.50’ 

Peach,  Pear,  Quince  and  Nut  Trees,  Culturo  of. 

Black.  (400  p.)  .  1.50 

Pear  Culture  for  Profit.  Quinn.  (130  p. )....  .,,..  l.uO 

Propagation,  Art  of.  Jenkins . .30’ 

Quince  Culture.  Meech.  (143  p.) . .  1.00 

Small  Fruits,  Success  with.  Roe .  1.50-’ 

Small  Fruit  Culturist.  Fuller .  1,50> 


Is  made  at  Buffalo,  and  all  sales  are  filled 
by  shipment  direct  from  the  factory.  Orders 
from  southern  New  York,  northern  New  Jer¬ 
sey  and  Pennsylvania  should  be  sent  to 
W.  P.  RICHARDSON,  of  Goshen,  N.  Y.,  and 
from  all  other  points  to  C.  M.  COX  &  CO., 
Boston,  Mass.  In  either  case  shipments  are 
made  always  from  Buffalo. 

Note:— In  December  the  Peoria.  (Ill,)  fac¬ 
tory,  owned  and  operated  by  and  in  the  same 
manner  as  that  in  Buffalo,  will  be  started. 
Orders  from  Western  and  Southern  points  can 
then  be  filled  to  better  advantage  from 
Peoria. 


Results  show  In  the  milk  pall. 


HOLSTEIN  COWS. 

Rockland  Park  Stock  Farm 

Offers  for  sale  choice  cows,  Imported  and  home-bred. 
Prices  low  to  quick  buye:  s.  Rockland  Park  Is  a  flag 
station  on  West  Shore  Railroad.  24  miles  from  New 
York.  For  further  particulars  call  on,  or  address 
A.  MACKEI.LAR,  Mgr.,  Rockland  Park  Nyack,  N  Y. 


Asparagus  Culture.  Barnes  &  Robinson . 50 

Cabbages.  Gregory.  (25  p.)  . 30 

Carrots  and  Mangold- Wurtzels . 30 

Cauliflower,  The.  Crozier . 1.00 

Cauliflowers.  Brill . 20 

Celery  Culture,  Tbo  New.  Niven . 20 

Celery  Growing  and  Marketing:  A  Success. 

Stewart .  1.00 

Farm  Gardening  and  Seed  Growing.  Brill  . 1.00 

Gardening  for  Profit.  Henderson . 2.00 

Garden— How  to  Mako  it  Pay.  Greiner.  (265p. ;  ill.)  2.00 

Melons,  How  to  Grow  for  Market.  Burpoe . 30 

Mushroom  Culture.  Falconer .  1.50 

My  Handkerchief  Garden.  Barnard . 25 

Onion  Culture,  The  New.  Greiner . 60 

Onion-Raising.  Gregory . 30 

Onions— How  to  Grow  for  Market.  Burpee . 25 

Potato  Culture,  The  New.  Carman,  (paper  40c  )  .75 

Peanut  Plant.  Jones . .50 

Squashes.  Gregory . 30 

Sweet  Potato  Culturo.  Fltz . 60 


Invigorating 
000 


Acts  as 


Tt  NIC  ®  For  Horses. 

It  not  only  restores  to  Health, 
but  Prevents  Disease.  Send 
forclrcnlar.  Invioorating 
Food  Co.,  Catskill.NewYork 


CHOICE  JERSEYS  AT  LOW  PRICES 

Yearling  Bull,  First  Prize  at  New  York  State  Fair, 
$10(1;  Two  Year  Old  Bull,  Third  Prize  $50;  Six  months 
Bull,  $25;  Cow,  Four  Years,  $60. 

ASSOCIATED  FARMS,  Skaneateles,  N.  Y. 


BEANS  AND  PEAS 

Marrow,  choice,  1892 .  . 2  35  @2  37 

vieulums,  choice,  1892 . 2  05  @2  10 

Pea,  choice  1892 . 2  05  @2  10 

White  Kidney,  choice,  1891 . . @ - 

Red  Kidney,  choice,  1892  . 2  75  @2  85 

Yellow  Eye,  choice,  1891 . -  —  @ - 

Black  Turtle  Soup,  choice,  1891 .  —  @ - 

Lima  beans,  California  (60)  lbs.) . 2  05  @2  10 

Foreign  medium,  1891 . . @ - 

Green  peas,  1892,  bbls.,  per  bush . 1  70  @1  75 

Green  peas,  1892,  bags,  per  bush . 1  60  @1  65 

BUTTER 

8TATB  AND  PENN, 

Creamery,  Palis,  extra .  .  28>4@29 

State  and  Penn  tubs,  best . 29  @30 

State  and  Penn.,  first . 25  @28 

Half  flrxln  tubs— 

Fresb  extras .  . 29  @29)1 

Firsts . 26  @28 

Seconds . 23  @25 

Welsh  tubs  — 

Fresh  extraB . 25  @26 

Firsts . 22  @24 

Seconds . 20  @21 

Creamery-  western. 

Elgin  extras . 31  @— 

Other  Weetern  extras . 31  @— 

Firsts . 26  @28 

Seconds . 23  @25 

•Thirds . 20  @22 

June  extra . 24  @— 

June  firsts . 21  @23 

June  seconds . 19  @26 

imitation  creamery— 

Firsts . 23  @25 

Seconds . 18  @20 

Thirds . —  @— 

Dairy  firsts .  20  @22 

Seconds . 16  @18 

Tubs,  thirds . 18  @19 

Entire  extra . . 23  @24 

Entire  firsts  . 21  @42 

Entire  seconds . 19  @20 

Firkins  extra . 23  @— 

Firkins  firsts . 22  @22 

Firkins  seC-nds . 19  @20 

Faotory  iresh,  extra . —  @— 

Firsts . 16)4®  17 

Seconds . 15)4@16 

Fourths  to  thirds . 14  @15 

Rolls . —  @— 

CHEESE. 

State  factory,  full  cream— 

Fine . 10$f@10% 

White,  fine . lOi^O- 

Good  to  choice .  9)4@10 

Common  to  fair . 74f@  9 

Part  Skims  Chenango  Co.,  etc.,  choice 

eolored .  6%@  7“4 

Part  skims  prime .  5“^@  6)4 

Part  skims,  fair  to  good .  3%@  5 

Part  skims,  common .  3  @3)4 

Full  skims . 1  @2 

DOMESTIC  NUTS. 

Chestnuts,  N’n,  per  bushel  (HO  lbs) . 4  00@6  50 

S’n,  per  bushel  (60  lbs) . 4  00@K  00 

Hickory  huts,  new,  per  bushel  (50  lbs) . 2  00@2  75 

EGGS. 

N.  T.  State  and  Penn,  new  laid  per  doz . 28  @— 

Western  fresh  gathered  choice . 26)4327 

Western  fresh  gathered,  fair  to  prime.  ......24  @25 

Weetern,  fall  packed,  prime  to  choice . 22  @24 

Wes  ern,  early  p’ked,  ice  house,  ch.  t  >  f’cy.20  @21 

Western,  ice  house,  fair  to  good  quality ....18  @19 

Western,  ice  bouse,  fair  grades,  per  case  ...4  00©4  50 

Limed  eggs,  State,  per  doz . 19tt@20 

Limed  eggs,  Canadian,  per  doz . 19Sj©20 

Limed  eggs,  western,  per  doz . 19  @20 

FRUITS— DOMESTIC  DRIED 

Apples,  evaporated,  1892,  fancy . 9H@  - 

Evaporated,  1891,  fancy .  8%@  - 

Evaporated  1892,  choice .  8)4®  9 

Evaporated,  1892,  prime .  8  @  8^ 

Evaporated,  1891,  common  to  fair .  6!4@  7 

Southern  sliced,  1892,  prime...  '  ~  " 

State  and  coarse  cut.  1891 . 

Southern  coarse  cut,  1891 . 

Chopped,  1892 . 

Cores  aad  skins,  1891 . 

Peaches,  Georgia,  sun-dried,  1892. 

N.  C.  peeled,  lancy . 

N.  C.  peeled,  choice  . 

Southern  -  ‘  * 

Raspberries,  18 


LIVE  STOCK.  POULTRY,  ETC. 

A  B  C  Bee  Culturo.  Root . .  1.25 

Business  Hen,  The.  Colllngwood.  (paper  4Uc.)  .76 

Capons  and  Caponlzlng.  Dow.  (paper  25c.) . 50 

Dairyman's  Manual.  Stewart .  2.00 

Dog,  The.  Youatt .  .  2.50 

Silo  and  Sllago,  The.  A.  J.  Cook .  -.2ft 

Ensilage  and  Silos.  Colcord .  1.001 

Ensilage  and  the  Silo.  Colllngwood . 20’ 

Feeding  Animals.  Stewart .  2.001 

Manual  of  the  Apiary.  Cook .  1.501 

Milch  Cows  and  Dairy  Furming.  Flint .  2.00' 

Milk— Making  and  Marketing.  Fowler . 20 

Harris  on  the  Pig.  Joseph  Harris .  1.60 

Shepherd’s  Manual.  Stewart .  1.60' 

Swine  Husbandry.  Coburn .  1.75 

Veterinary  Adviser.  James  Law .  3.00 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Accidents  and  Emergencies.  Groff . 20 

Agriculture,  First  Lessons  in.  Gulley .  1.C0 

Agriculture.  Storer.  (two  vols) .  5.00 

Annals  of  Horticulture.  Bailey .  1.00 

Azalea  Culture.  Halllday.  Prico  $2,  special  price  1.00 

Barn  Plans  and  Outbuildings .  1.50 

Begonias,  Tuberous.  Many  Authors . 20 

Botany,  Lessons  in.  Gray.  (226  p.;  ill.) .  1.50 

Botany,  The  New.  Beal . 25 

Botany,  Manual  of.  Gray.  (800  p. ;  plates) .  2.00 

Bulbs.  Rand.  (350  p. ;  ill.) .  2.50 

Camellia  Culture.  Halllday .  1.00 

Cactaceous  Plants.  Castle . 50 

Chemicals  and  Clover.  Colllngwood . 20 

Chrysanthemum  Culture.  Morton,  (paper  60c.)  1 .00 

Chrysanthemums.  Burbrldge .  1.50 

Cooking  Cauliflower.  Crozier . 20 

Cross  Breeding  and  Hybridizing.  Bailey . 40 

Culturo  of  Farm  Crops.  Stewart  .  1.50 

Draining  for  Profit  and  Health.  Waring .  1.50 

Every  Woman  Her  Own  Flower  Gardener . 1.00 

Fertllilizers.  Gregory . 40 

Gardening  for  Pleasure.  Henderson .  2.00 

Grasses  and  Forage  Plants.  Flint .  2.00 

Grasses.  How  to  Know  Them  by  Their  Leaves..  1.00 
Hand-Book  of  Plants.  Henderson.  (520  p. ;  ill.)  4.00 

Home  Acre.  Roe .  1.50 

Home  Flortlculture.  Rexford .  1.60 

Home  Florist,  The.  Long .  1.50 

Hop  Culture . . 

How  to  Plant  a  Place.  Long . 20 

How  Crops  Feed.  Johnson.  (400  p.;  111.) . 2.00 

How  Crops  Grow.  Johnson.  (375  p.) .  2.00 

How  Plants  Grow.  Gray.  (216  p.;  111.) .  1.00 

How  the  Farm  Pays.  Henderson  &  Crozier . 2.50 

Improving  the  Farm.  Davis .  1  00 

Insects  and  Insecticides.  Weed .  l’.25 

Insects  Injurious  to  Plants.  Saunders.  (425  p. ;  HI.)  2  1*0 

Insects,  Injurious.  Treat  (270  p.;  ill.) .  2.00 

Irrigation,  Farm,  Garden  and  Orchard.  Stewart.  1.50 

Landscape  Gardening.  Long . 50 

Landscape  Gardening.  Parsons . ’.  3  50 

Manures.  Book  on.  Harris.  (350  p.) .  1 ' 75 

Modification  of  Plants  by  Climate,  The.  Crozier.  !25 

Nature’s  Serial  Story.  Roe .  2.50 

Nitrate  of  Soda  for  Manure.  Harris . .10 

Orchid  Culture.  Rand .  3  00 

Ornamental  Gardening.  Long . 2  C0 

Popular  Errors  About  Plants.  Crozier  . l'oo 

Practical  Farm  Chemistry.  Greiner .  1.00 

Practical  Floriculture.  Henderson . 1  50 

Practical  Forestry.  Fuller.  (280  p. ;  ill.) .  1*50 

Preparing  Vegetables  for  the  Table .  -50 

Kid  Bull  ings  and  Farms  of  Rats,  How  to. 

Pickett . 20 

Rhododendrons . 1.50 

Roses  in  the  Garden  and  Under  Glass.  English'.  ].60 

Rural  Essays.  Downing .  3  00 

Spraying  Crops.  Weed,  (paper  60c.) . '75 

Talks  Afield.  Bailey .  1  00 

Timbers  and  JIow  to  Grow  Them.  Hartlg _ .’75 

The  Rose:  Cultivation,  Varieties.  Ellwanger  l]?5 
The  Trees  of  Northwestern  America.  Newhall..  2  50 

Truck  Farming  at  the  South.  Oernler .  150 

Window  Gardening.  Many  Authors .  ilO 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO., 
Times  Building,  New  York. 


The  Bon  Ton  Knife  Sharpener  will  sharpen  any  kind 
of  knife  or  scissors  quicker  than  by  grinding  on  a 
stone.  Agents  make  big  money  selling  to  families 
Sample,  25  cents.  Address  UNION  NOVELTY 
CO.,  Box  42,  New  Oxford.  Pa. 


ADVICE  TO  DYSPE  TICS. 

CONTENTS  :  Dyspepsia  and  its  causes.  Experi¬ 
ence  of  a  sufferer.  Liver  complaint  a  twin  dis- 
ord  }r.  Constipation  a  result  of  dyspepsia.  Food  to 
be  ;aken.  Fond  to  be  avoided.  Mailed  free  to  any 
ac  Jress.  JOHN  II.  McALVIN,  Lowell,  Mass., 

Fourteen  years  City  Treasurer. 


S  after  full  examina- 
The  grandest  offer 
made.  The  finest 
sh  ever  advertised  by 
firm  in  the  world, 
id  gold  stiffened  cases, 
ide  by  a  new  process, 
laranteed  for  2D  years 
r  money  refunded, 
ioods  cannot  be  had 

imitations.  Cutthis 
out  and  send  it  to  us 
with  your  full  name 
md  address  and  this 
Watch  will  be  sent  to 
your  nearest  express 
packaged  in  an  ele¬ 
gant  plush  case  You 
examine  it  at  the  ex- 

tfaetory  the  agent  will 
•11  it  to  you  for  #13.85, 
itb  the  understanding 
at  if  you  can  buy  the 
e  grade  of  watch  else 
e  for  less  than  $40 
yourmoneywill  be  refunded. 
If  you  will  forward  cash.  4  i 3.85,  direct  to  us 
order,  we  will  send  you  free  a  warranted  ID 
chain.  As  to  our  reliability,  ask  any  whole- 
ler  or  bank  in  Boston.  Address  at  once.  This 


m 

YEARlT 


RUNS 
|  EASY 

rXo  Backache, 


Bend  forfreo  illustrated  cataloprun,  showing?  testimonials 
from  thousands  who  have  sawed  from  5  toS  cords  daily. 
It  Haws  down  trees,  folds  like  a  pocket-knife,  weighs  only 
41  lbs.,  easily  carried  on  shoulder.  Ono  man  can  saw  more 
timber  with  it  than  two  men  with  a  cross-cut  saw.  57,000  in 
use.  We  also  make  larger  sized  machino  to  carry  7  footl 
,J'JIstnnrder  8ecures  the  agency.  FOLDING  SAWIHB 
MACHINE  CO. |  311  to  249  So.  Joffordoa  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


st  78  #50  Road  Wagon,  &39.00 

S)3  f-  wj  *  15  Road  Cart,  -  1B9.00 

W  3  9T.B0  Single  Harness,  ($4.35 

w  J  3  *35  Double  Harness,  !$  14.50 

W  J  *5  MorganTreeSaddle  (#2.25 

SailatfPSBfiSadafflB  (*16.50  Texas  Saddle,  (S9.25 
ALL  UOODS  FULLY  WARRANTED  and  shipped  any¬ 
where  to  anyone  at  WHOLESALE  prices  with  privilege 
of  examination.  Send  at  once  for  illustrated  catalogue 
FREE.  Address  CASH  IIUYEK’S  UNION, 
158  W.  Vau  Buren  St.  B  06,  Chicago,  Ill. 


.19  @20 
.18  @19 
.  6  fe  ()4 
.12  @  )4 
18  @19 
•  17>s@i8 
10  @  - 
.11  @17 


For  perfect  digestion  use  TUTT’S  PILLS, 


BISK! 


s  K  ATI 
CATALO.GUI 


SPRINGfirLP.Mft:.: 


TO  KEEP  POULTRY  HEALTHY. 

TO  BUILD  GOOD  BUILDINGS  CHEAP. 

TO  BE  A  HONEY  HAKING  POULTRYHAN 
TO  BE  A  SUCCESSFUL  FARHER. 


All  these  questions,  and  more  too,  practically  answered  when  you  use 

Water-Proof,  Frost-Proof,  Air-Tight,  Vermin-Proof 


Anyone  can  put  it  on. 


You  can  build  excellent  houses  with  small  outlay.  Buildings  are  warm  in  winter  and  cool  in  summer. 
As  durable  as  shingles,  cost  less  than  one-third  as  much,  and  better  for  hen  houses  and  other  outbuildings. 


SEND  FOR  SAMPLES 


MANUFACTURED  SOLELY  BY 


AND 


FULL  PARTICULARS 


F.  W.  BIRD  &  SON,  EAST  WALPOLE,  HASS 


all  will  be  sent  you 


Your  Dealer  Should  Keep  It.  Write  Us  Anyway, 


CANADA  UNLEACHED  HARDWOOD 


ROBINSON 

WOOD  AND  METAL  PICKET  FENCE  MACHINE 


yft. JpjlL  Has  perfect,  independent,  spring  tension,  for  each  wire.  Twiste 
wheel  will  not  injure  zinc  coninK  of  wires.  Weaves  over  splices  in  wire 
with  ease  NO  OIL  required  on  the  wires.  Cheapest  and  best.  (Agent 
wanted.)  For  prices  and  free  catalogue  address 

SAFETY  GATE  COMPANY,  Box  Y,  RICHMOND,  IND. 


Acknowledged  to  be  the  best  and  cheapest  Fertili¬ 
zers  for  Gras*.  GraJs  and  Fruits. 

THE  FOREST  CITY  WOOD-ASII  CO.,  of  London, 
Can.,  have  removed  their  selling  office  to  103  State 
Street.  Itoston,  Mass.  Address  as  above  for 
prices,  sample  and  free  pamphlet. 


“  Editors  never  send  back  my  verses,” 
said  Rimer,  proudly.  “You  neglect  to 
inclose  stamps,  I  suppose,”  said  Miss 
Cawker  .—Life. 

‘ ■  I  am  getting  tired  of  this  injustice,” 
said  the  trigger  to#the  barrel.  “  You  are 
the  one  who  gets  loaded,  and  then  I  get 
pulled  on  account  of  it.” — Indianapolis 
Journal. 

Wife  (in  Railway  Train):  “  It’s  mor¬ 
tifying  to  have  you  act  so.  Why  don't 
you  get  up  and  help  that  young  lady 
raise  that  window  ?  ”  Dutiful  Husband: 
“  She's  so  pretty  I  was  afraid  you’d  he 
mad.” — Neiv  York  Weekly. 

“  This  tree  seems  to  be  loaded  with 
apples,”  remarked  a  stranger.  “Yes, 
sir,”  replied  the  rural  miss.  “  Pop  says 
this  is  a  good  apple  year.”  “  I  am  glad 
to  hear  that.  Are  all  your  trees  as  full 
as  this  one  ?  ”  “Oh,  no.  Only  the  apple 
trees.  ” — Rare-Bits. 


simple,  sure,  absolutely  TUVIlfl  ODCCfll 
NON  -  POISONOUS  cure.  Ini  HH#  ■  •illkOUL 
(“  tho  Cold-Water  Dip.”)  Mixes  Instantly  with  cold  water. 
Used  and  recommended  by  leading  Crooners  ui.d  veteri¬ 
narians.  Sample,  by  mall,  50  cents  Foi  sale  bv  all 
reliable  dealers.  LAWFORD  BROTHERS,  Baltimore,  Md  . 
Solo  Agents  for  the  United  States. 


Ki  v  m  xz  »  with 

DIXON  &  8FUCA  GRAPHITE  PAIN'S 

Water  will  ran  from  it  pare  and  clean.  It  coders  (lcn  hit 
the  surface  of  any  other  paint,  and  will  uuifour  o* 7l*t 
Simetionoer.  Equally  usetuj  for  anyironwork,  Bendfoi 
olrcnlars.  Joe.  ira.os  Chucibl*  Co.,  Jersey  Clty.N,  J, 


Lmnnc  TvHoncn 

PERFECT  SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED.  »i.OO  to  any  one  who  will  . 

Invent  a  similar  WASHING  M  ACHINE  that  will  operate  easier  or  do  yW1 
betterwork.  The  JPrlce  1»  Low.  Write  for  circulars,  price  and  terms  to  L - 

Mention  this  Paper.  THE  EMPIRE  WASHER  CO.,  Jakestowh,  II.  I  ~ 


ELLIOTS  PARCHMENT  BUTTER  PAPER.  HSkJA  CDEE 

To  dairymen  or  oth'-rs  who  will  use  it,  w*>  will  send  half  a  ream,  8x11,  free,  if  they  will  H  B  Bka  KiB 
forward  80  cents  to  pay  postage.  Why  not  try  the  Best  Cutter  Wrapper  ’  amBBaBBB 

A.  G  ELLIOT  «fe  CO.,  Paper  Manufacturers,  Philadelphia,  Pa, 


HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  Cl  CO.’S 

NEW  BOOKS. 

At  Sundown. 

A  beautiful  hook,  containing  the  last 
poems  of  John  Oreenleaf  Whittier.  With 
a  portrait  and  eight  photogravures 
from  designs  by  E.  H.  Garrett.  Bound 
in  white  and  gold.  16mo,  gilt  top,  $1.50. 

The  Story  of  a  Child. 

A  charming  story  of  child  life  and  char 
acter,  hut  not  written  for  children,  by 
Margaret  Deland,  author  of  “Joh” 
Ward,  Preacher,”  “The  Old  Gardi  u 
etc.  Artistically  printed  and  hound  in 
pink  and  silver.  Also  uniform  with 
“  John  Ward  ’*  and  “  Sydney.”  16mo, 
$1.00. 

A  Book  of  Famous  Verse. 

A  delightful  volume,  containing  a  great 
variety  of  the  best  British  and  Ameri¬ 
can  poems.  Selected  and  arranged  by 
Agnes  Repplier ,  author  of  “  Books  and 
Men”  and  “Points  of  View-.”  l6mo. 
tastefully  bound,  full  gilt,  $1  25  ;  also 
in  Riverside  Library  for  Young  People, 
75  cents. 

Japan : 

In  History,  Foik-Lore,  and  Art. 

A  hook  full  of  interesting  information 
for  young  people  about  a  peculiarly  in¬ 
teresting  country  and  people,  by  Wil¬ 
liam  Elliot  Griffis,  D.  D  ,  author  of  “  The 
Mikado’s  Empire,”  “The  Lily  Among 
Thorns, '■*  etc.  In  Riverside  Library 
for  Young  People.  l(3mo,  75  cents. 

Somebody’s  Neighbors. 

By  Rose  Jerry  Cooke.  Riverside  Paper 
Series.  50  cents.  This  book  contains 
“  Freedom  Wheeler's  Controversy  with 
Providence,”  which  has  been  pro¬ 
nounced  the  best  short  story  ever  writ¬ 
ten  in  America,  and  ten  other  stories. 

Sold  by  Booksellers.  Sent,  postpaid,  by 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  CO.,  Boston, 


in  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
Thu  Rubal  New-Yorker. 


This  Trade  Mark  is  on  the  best 


1  in  the  World  ! 

A.  J.  TOWER.  BOSTON,  MASS. 


niuetrated 
Cat  a'  ogue 
Free. 


The  Recognized  Standard  of  Modern 
Piano  Manufacture. 

BALTIMORE.  NEW  YORK, 

22  &  24  12.  Baltimore  St.  148  Fifth  Avenue. 

WASHINGTON,  817  Pennsylvania  Ave. 


GENERAL  ADVERTISING  RATES 


The  Rural  New-Yorker 


MImAu  fiUiH&ifHj  For  Cooking  Feed,  for 
use  in  Dairies,  Laundries,  Slaughter¬ 
houses,  Running  Engines,  Pumping  Water 
by  Steam  and  other  uses.  Address : 
J.  K.  PURINTON,  &  CO.,  Des  Moines,  Ia. 


Standing  at  the  head  of  the  Agricultural  Press,  goes 
to  every  Inhabited  section  of  North  America  and  its 
readers  are  the  leading  men  In  their  communities 
EiIT-Tiiey  are  Lsuyers. 

ADVERTISING  RATES. 

Ordinarv  Advertisements,  per  agate  line  (14 

lines  to  the  inch) . 80  cents 

One  thousand  lines  or  more  within  one  year 
from  date  of  first  Insertion,  per  agate  line.  .25  “ 

Yearly  orders,  occupying  10  or  more  lines, 

per  agate  line . 25  “ 

Beading  Notices,  ending  With  “Adv.,”  per 

Une  leaded . 75  “ 

No  Advertisement  received  for  less  than  #1 
for  each  insertion.  Cash  must  accompany 
all  orders  for  transient  advertisements. 
ITiBilOLUTELY  ONE  PRICE  ONLY 

Terms  of  Subscription. 

The  subscription  price  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Single  copy,  per  year . $2.00 

Great  Britain,  Ireland,  Australia  and 

Germany  per  year,  post-paid . 18.04  (12s.  6d.) 

France .  . 8.04  (18)4  fr.) 

French  Colonies....  .  4  08  (29)4  fr.) 


100 

I  Prizes  at  four  leading' 
American  Fairs. 

I  Write  for  Catalogue. 

JOHN  W.  AKIN 

Sciplo,  W.  Y. 


BEST  LINE 


HAKE  OLAT.IT 


Farmers  55K  Produce 

To  F.  I.  SAGE  &  SON,  183  Reade  St..  N.  Y., 
Recei-ers  of  all  kinds  of  Country  Produce,  In¬ 
cluding  Gsme,  Live  and  Dressed  Poultry  and  Dressed 
Calves.  Specialties—  Berries,  Grapes,  Apples,  Pears, 
Honey,  Onions  and  Potatoes.  Correspondence  and 
Consignments  solicited.  Stencils  furnished.  Ref¬ 
erence:  Dun’s  or  Bradstreet’e  Commercial  Reports, 
to  be  found  at  any  bank. 
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A  BOLD  STROKE! 

"  i  >■■■■■■■■  —  - 

The  Most  Important  Announcement  ever  made  by 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 

Price  of  THE  R.  N.-Y.  reduced  to  $1  a  Year. 

Every  Subscriber  for  1893  to  receive  valuable  new 
Plants  and  Seeds  by  only  paying  for  the  mailing. 

$2,000  in  cash  to  be  distributed  among  those  who 
raise  clubs  of  new  subscriptions. 

$3,000  of  “  Special  ”  Premiums  in  addition  to  the 
$2,000  in  cash.  _ 


It  costs  the  publishers  nearly  $50,000  a  year  to  pro¬ 
duce  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  but  a  large  part  of  this 
great  cost  would  be  just  the  same  for  a  million  circu¬ 
lation  as  for  a  thousand,  viz.,  the  four  editors’  work, 
the  experiment  grounds,  the  illustrations,  the  pay  of 
contributors,  the  typesetting  ;  while  the  expense  for 
rent  and  superintendence  would  increase  but  little. 
White  paper,  press  work,  mailing,  clerical  work  in¬ 
crease  with  every  copy  printed,  but,  with  every  10,000 
or  20,000  increase,  the  proportionate  cost  decreases. 
So  that,  all  things  being  taken  into  account,  we  find 
that  while  to-day  The  Rural  New-Yorker  costs  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars  more  to  produce  than  is  received  f  rom  sub¬ 
scribers,  yet  we  can  add  to  the  circulation  50,000  to 
100,000  yearly  copies  for  a  total  cost  of  something  less 
than  $1  a  year  each. 

It  is  a  bold  step  to  make  any  radical  change  in  an 
institution  that  has  been  an  established  success  for  42 
years.  But  times  and  conditions  change.  So  must 
men.  We  have  carefully  studied  the  problem  for  two 
years  past,  and  believe  that  we  are  fully  warranted  in 
making  a  bold  and  sweeping  reduction  in  the  price  of 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  to 

ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

to  everybody  for  1893.  We  are  well  aware  that  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  has  the  splendid  reputation  of 
being  the  most  valuable,  the  best  and  brightest,  as 
well  as  the  costliest  to  produce  of  all  farm  papers  in 
America,  and  many  good  friends  say  we  need  not  re¬ 
duce  the  price  so  low  in  order  to  meet  the  competition 
of  the  cheap  papers.  Well,  we  propose  to  make  the 
price  at  an  even  $1,  in  order  that  every  farmer  in 
America  can  “get  the  best  ”  at  the  price  of  the  cheap¬ 
est.  Further,  we  propose  to  make  the  paper  even 
better  than  now,  if  that  be  possible.  The  better  it  is, 
the  more  ready  will  its  readers  be  to  proclaim  its  good 
qualities  and  low  price.  Indeed,  we  especially  urge 
every  reader  to  get  at  least  a  few  new  subscribers,  as  a 
return  for  the  reduction  in  pi'ice  to  himself. 

$200.00  IN  CASH. 

We  have  been  for  some  time  offering  three  months’ 
trial  subscriptions  at  25  cents,  and  in  addition  to 
giving  valuable  book  premiums  to  all  old  readers  who 
send  in  trial  subscriptions,  we  also  give  away  $‘>00  in 
cash  on  January  1  next,  dividing  it  equitably  or  pro  rata, 
among  all  those  who  send  in  trial  clubs  of  10  or  more 
new  names.  TheSe  trial  readers  thus  see  that  as  good 
an  agricultural  paper  as  it  is  possible  for  us  to  make 
is  to  be  had  by  everybody  for  only  $1  a  year. 

NEW  SEEDS  AND  PLANTS  TO  ALL. 

We  have  the  finest  and  most  valuable  array  of  seed 
and  plant  pre  sents  for  subscribers  for  1893  ever  hitherto 
offered,  though  we  have  distributed  among  our  readers 
a  long  list  of  new  varieties,  that  by  good  authorities 
have  been  estimated  as  conferring  benefits  upon  Amer¬ 
ican  agriculture  worth  millions  of  dollars.  The  list 
comprises  : 

A  New  Early  Potato,  which,  it  is  believed,  will  prove 
to  be  the  best  early  potato  ever  originated  as  to  size, 
form,  whiteness  of  flesh,  quality  and  yield.  Originated 
at  the  Rural  Grounds.  Four  cents  for  mailing. 

The  Carman  Grape  offer  is  continued  for  1893  to  any 
who  may  not  have  secured  it  in  1892.  Originated  by 
T.  V.  Munson.  Eight  cents  for  mailing. 

Seedling-  Tomatoes. — Seeds  of  200  varieties  produced 
from  crosses  by  E.  S.  Carman.  Sure  to  contain  many 
new  sorts  of  special  value.  Two  cents  for  mailing. 

Seventeen  New  Roses.— Not  simply  a  new  rose  to  be 
given  away  to  the  American  public,  but  seventeen 
(17)  new  roses.  These  are  the  selected  best  roses 
from  the  hundreds  of  Rosa  rugosa  hybrids  originated 
at  the  Rural  Grounds  during  the  past  six  years.  Every 
one  of  the  h  has  distinct  and  valuable  characteristics. 
All  are  hardy,  out-door  roses.  Particulars  as  to  cost 
of  mailing  when  ready  to  send  out, 


The  Carman  Gooseberry.— As  large  as  the  European 
varieties.  A  marvel  of  productiveness,  and  absolutely 
free  of  mildew.  As  soon  as  propagated. 

This  lot  of  seeds  and  plants  may  well  be  worth  $25 
or  easily  more  to  any  bright  cultivator.  Yet  every 
subscribers  The  Rural  New-Yorkf.r  for  1893  is  entitled 
to  receive  the  entire  list,  though  paying  only  the  reduced 
$1  subscription  price  for  a  paper  well  worth  $2.  We 
supply  the  seeds  and  plants  gratis,  (as  soon  as  propa¬ 
gated)  ;  the  subscriber  pays  only  for  mailing  them. 
Further,  we  shall  offer  cash  prizes  for  the  best  pro¬ 
ducts  from  each  of  these.  Don't  send  for  them  now, 
we  will  announce  when  they  are  ready  to  be  sent  out. 

$2,000.00  IN  CASH. 

We  propose  to  divide  among  those  who  will  help  us  in 
getting  up  clubs  of  new  subscriptions  the  sum  of  $2,000 
in  cash.  The  division  is  to  be  on  the  strictly  equitable 
pro  rata  basis.  That  is,  if  one  sends  in  a  club  of  five 
new  subscribers  he  will  receive  just  half  as  much  as 
one  who  sends  in  10  ;  while  he  who  sends  in  20  will  get 
exactly  twice  as  much  of  the  cash  distributed  as  he 
who  sends  in  a  club  of  10.  And  in  addition  to  all  this, 
there  \\  ill  be 

$3,000.00  IN  “  SPECIAL  ”  PREMIUMS, 

contributed  by  pub’ic  spirited  manufacturers,  breed¬ 
ers  and  merchants  who  want  to  do  their  part  toward 
helping  us  to  get  new  readers  for  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  open  to  scores  and  hun¬ 
dreds  of  hard-working  farmers  and  farmers’  sons  a 
chance  to  make  some  extra  dollars  this  winter,  and 
also  secure  some  article  from  among  our  premiums, 
which  may  be  beyond  their  means  for  cash  purchase. 


TEN  THOUSAND  DOLLARS 

In  Cash,  Presents  and  “Special”  Premiums  for  our 
Subscribers  only  who  secure  new  subscriptions.  Offers 
not  open  to  subscription  agencies. 

OUR  OBJECT. 

Our  sole  object  in  offering  these  most  liberal  pre¬ 
miums,  is  simply  to  increase  the  number  of  readers  of 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  American  Gardening. 
We  believe  that  no  such  liberal  premiums  were  ever 
before  offered  by  a  publisher :  certainly  not  in  our 
experience. 

CONDITIONS  OF  THE  OFFERS. 

Every  Subscriber  for  1893,  new  or  renewal,  is  entitled 
to  receive  the  splendid  seed  and  plant  premiums, 
gratis.  We  furnish  the  seeds  and  plants;  the  sub¬ 
scriber  only  pays  for  the  mailing. 

$2,000.00  in  cash  is  to  be  divided  on  May  1,  1893, 
among  all  those  who  (themselves  also  being  sub¬ 
scribers)  send  in  clubs  of  only  5  or  more  new  yearly 
subscriptions  for  1893  (at$l  each),  their  own  not  being 
counted  in  the  number.  The  division  is  to  be  made 
strictly  pro  rata  ;  so  that  every  club  raiser  will  have  a 
share  of  the  money,  depending  entirely  upon  the  num¬ 
ber  of  names  in  his  club.  Thus,  100  names  would  call 
for  just  20  times  as  much  of  the  cash  as  would  5,  and 
so  on.  This  cash  premium  is  in  addition  to  the  special 
premiums,  so  that  every  club-raiser  is  certain  of  very 
large  compensation  for  his  work. 

The  “Special”  Premiums.— In  addition  to  the  $2,000 
cash  prizes  we  offer  the  following :  Those  who  first 
send  in  the  clubs  of  requisite  size  (5,  10,  20,  100,  etc.), 
have  their  fir*t  choice  among  the  special  premiums  of 
that  grade ;  the  second  to  send  in  the  requisite  club 
has  the  second  choice,  and  so  on  through  the  list.  In 
sending  in  your  list  it  is  well  to  name  not  only  your 
first  choice  among  the  items  named,  but  also  your 
second  or  third  choice  in  case  you  might  not  be  first. 
In  many  cases  we  have  secured  several  items  of  a  kind, 
so  that  in  most  instances  we  could  probably  give  the 
thing  desired  by  the  club  sender,  whether  first  or  not, 
for  of  course  all  will  not  want  the  same  thing  !  Men 
never  do  !  Nevertheless  it  is  best  not  to  depend  upon 
that,  but  to  get  the  clubs  together  and  send  them  in 
as  fast  as  possible. 

If  the  sender  of  a  “  first”  club  of  100  prefers  other 
items  than  those  offered  for  100  new  names,  he  may 
select  two  of  those  offered  for  50  names.  In  other 
words,  he  may,  if  desired,  send  in  two  clubs  of  50  each, 
and  choose  his  “special”  premiums  accordingly  ;  and 
so  on  for  any  other  numbers.  But,  naturally,  the 
larger  “special”  premiums  are  proportionately  more 
valuable. 

Subscribers  must  be  bona  fide. — The  big  special  prem¬ 
iums  might  tempt  some  to  take  a  short  cut  to  win 
them  by  sending  in  the  required  amount  of  money 
taken  from  their  own  pockets,  while  giving  away  the 
paper  to  a  list  of  names  sent  in.  We  remove  the  temp¬ 
tation  at  the  outset  by  requiring  that  every  roan’s 


name  sent  in  as  a  new  subscriber  must  himself  have 
subscribed  and  paid  for  the  paper  with  his  own  money. 
I  he  premiums  are  valuable  and  every  one  shall  have 
an  equ  il  chance  in  w  irking  for  them. 

Subscribers  in  the  clubs  may  take  the  advantage  of 
any  of  the  general  premium  offers,  but  each  name  counts 
only  as  one  in  a  club,  regardless  of  the  amount  of 
money  paid  for  the  premium  combination.  A  new 
subscriber  for  two  years,  paying  $2,  counts  the  same 
as  two  names  in  the  club. 

Subscriptions  to  AMERICAN  GARDENING  count  the 
same  in  the  club  as  those  for  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

For  Subscribers  Only. — These  cash  and  “  special  ” 
premium  offers  are  for  our  own  subscribers  only.  Any 
one  to  win  them  must  himself  be  a  subscriber  for  1893, 
and  his  own  name  does  not  count  in  the  club  of  new 
names.  The  premium  winner  must  himself  secure  the 
names.  Therefore  our  own  subscribers  have  the  field 
to  themselves.  We  reserve  the  privileges  of  these 
splendid  offers  for  those  who  know  by  experience  what 
they  are  talking  about  when  they  urge  the  merits  of  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  or  of  American  Gardening  upon 
their  friends  and  neighbors  and  people  of  other  towns. 

These  conditions  must  be  strictly  adhered  to.  Always 
remember  that  if  you  do  not  win  the  largest  premium 
that  you  aim  for,  you  are  still  entitled  to  the  smaller 
premiums,  and  all  are  valuable.  In  any  event  you 
get  your  full  pro  rata  share  of  the  cash  premiums. 


Who  can  fail  of  a  good  winter’s  work  on 
such  conditions  ?  BEGIN  TO-DAY. 


Specimen  copies  of  the  paper  will  be  sent  free  to  any 
one  who  will  agree  to  use  them  to  good  advantage. 
We  do  not  believe  in  indiscriminate  free  copies. 
Things  that  come  so  easily  are  not  valued  by  the 
recipients. 

Receipt  Coupons  for  the  Seeds  and  Plants  will  be  sent 
to  each  club  raiser  to  give  to  the  new  subscribers  Any 
number  actually  required  will  be  forwarded,  at  10 
cents  per  100,  the  amount  so  sent  to  be  deducted  from 
first  remittance  for  a  club  of  new  subscriptions. 

FREE  TO  JANUARY  1. — New  subscriptions  received 
during  November  and  December  are  entered  immedi¬ 
ately  on  receipt  for  a  full  year  to  December  31,  1893. 
and  the  paper  sent  to  the  parties  for  the  rest  of  1892 
gratis. 

SEND  NAMES  AND  MONEY  PROMPTLY,  as  fast  as 
secured.  We  keep  a  careful  account  with  each  club- 
raiser.  By  sending  in  the  names  every  few  days, 
complaints  from  the  subscribers  are  avoided,  and  our 
work,  always  very  hard  in  the  subscription  season,  is 
thereby  greatly  facilitated. 


HOW  TO  RAISE  CLUBS. 

1.  Show  The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  Am  Gardening. 

You  can  honestly  say  that  each  Is  the  best,  and  cheapest  at  the 
price,  of  any  journals  in  its  field. 

2.  If  the  party  is  not  ready  to  subscribe  at  once,  / 

Then  leave  a  copy  for  examination,  requesting  that  It  be  care¬ 
fully  preserved,  so  that  none  may  be  wasted.  A  careful  exami¬ 
nation  usuully  convinces  any  Intelligent  man  or  woman  Inter¬ 
ested  in  agriculture  or  horticulture  of  their  real  value. 

3.  Then  call  a  second  time  and  get  the  order. 

4.  Each  time,  don’t  forget  to  mention  the  valuable 

seeds  and  plants  to  which  every  subscriber  for  1893  is  entitled. 

5.  If  the  yearly  subscription  comes  hard,  solicit  a 

“trial  ”  three  months’  subscription  for  25 cents. 

Then  call  In  a  month  or  so  and  get  the  yearly  subscription. 

Always  bear  in  mind  that  every  club  organizer 
(1)  will  share  in  the  $2,000  cash,  May  1,  (2)  may  win 
one  of  the  “  special  ”  premiums,  and,  (3)  if  he  does  not 
win  a  “  special”  that  he  wants,  is  entitled  to  any  of 
the  general  premiums  described  in  the  following 
pages.  So  that  in  any  case  every  club  raiser  for  these 
journals  is  sure  to  be  well  paid  for  his  work,  perhaps 
better  than  for  any  other  paper. 


NO  SEEDS  FOR  SALE. 

It  should  always  be  borne  in  mind,  in  connection 
with  our  offers  of  rare  seeds  and  plants  to  subscribers, 
that  the  Rural  Publishing  Company  is  not,  and  never 
has  been,  interested  in  the  seed  or  nursery  business 
in  any  way.  Many  valuable  varieties  are  originated 
on  the  Rural  Grounds,  and  the  best  of  them  are  de¬ 
voted  first  to  the  benefit  of  our  subscribers.  Occa¬ 
sionally,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Carman  Grape,  other 
originators  wish  to  devote  some  of  their  specialties  to 
the  same  object.  Our  aim  is  twofold — to  thus  dissem¬ 
inate  valuable  new  sorts,  and  if  they  prove  valuable 
to  our  subscribers,  it  follows  that  they  are  enduring 
advertisements  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  Thus 
we  believe  that  we  directly  benefit  agriculture  and 
horticulture  and  promote  all  legitimate  trade  in  the 
products  of  the  soil. 
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“Special”  Premiums  for  “First”  Clubs  of  New  Subscriptions  for  1893. 

As  previously  described,  these  are  in  addition  to  the  $2,000  cash  to  be  divided  among  club-raisers.  Choice  of  the  “  specials  ”  is  given  to  those  who  first  send  in  clubs 
of  the  number  named  in  each  case  ;  second  choice  to  the  second,  and  so  on.  See  preceding  page  for  particulars. 

There  is  such  a  vast  array  of  valuable  things,  that  every  club-raiser  is  sure  to  get  more  than  well  paid  for  his  labor. 

For  a  full  description  of  the  “  specials”  see  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  October  29,  a  copy  of  which  will  be  sent,  on  request,  to  any  one  who  has  not  received  it. 


A  condensed  list  of  the  “special”  pre¬ 
miums  described  in  the  issue  of  October 
2 9  follows  : 

A  Guernsey  Bull,  Bank  Bill,  2997,  value  $300:  from 
Hon.  Levi  P.  Morton’s  Ellerslie  Stock  Farm,  Rhine- 
•cliff,  N.  Y.,  for  a  club  of  100. 

A  Jersey  Bull,  Meridale  Majestie,  21400,  from  Ayer 
&  McKinney,  Meredith,  N.  Y.;  value  $100;  for  a  club 
oi  100. 

A  Holstein  Bull,  Ferdinand  Clothilde,  value  $100, 
from  Smiths  &  Powell,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.;  for  a  club 
of  100. 

A  trio  of  thoroughbred  sheep,  either  Delaine  Me¬ 
rinos  or  Leicesters  ;  value  $75  ;  from  W.  S.  Moore,  Mt. 
Upton,  N.  Y.;  for  a  club  of  75. 

A  Columbia  Safety  Bicycle,  value  $135,  from  Pope 
Mfg.  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.,  for  a  club  of  100. 

Two  S.  P.  Bartlett  solid  gold  watches,  value  $100 
each,  for  two  clubs  of  100  each.  Two  in  gold-filled 
cases  (guaranteed  for  15  years),  for  two  clubs  of  75. 
Two,  ditto,  in  nickel-silver  cases,  for  two  clubs  of  50. 

Four  superb  ladies’  watches,  either  Elgin  or 
Waltham;  two  valued  at  $50  to  $75,  for  two  clubs  of  75 
each;  two  valued  at  $25  to  $30,  for  two  clubs  of  50  each. 

Plants  and  seeds  for  greenhouse  or  conservatory, 
yalue  $30;  from  Siebreclit  &  Wadley,  New  Rochelle, 
N.  Y. ;  for  a  club  of  50  each. 

A  Gem  Steel  Windmill,  value  $60;  from  the  United 
States  Wind  Engine  and  Pump  Co.,  Batavia,  Ill.;  for  a 
club  of  100. 

A  Bone  Cutter,  value  $26;  from  F.  W.  Mann,  Mil¬ 
ford,  Mass.;  for  a  club  of  40. 

One  Garfield  Knapsack  Sprayer,  value  $14,  for  a 
club  of  25;  and  for  a  club  of  18  a  Perfection  Barrel 
Sprayer,  value  $9.50;  from  Field  Force  Pump  Co., 
Lockport,  N.  Y. 

A  Greenhouse  Heater. — For  a  club  of  25  a  reduc¬ 
tion  of  $25  on  the  purchase  price  of  a  Furman  boiler  ; 
for  a  club  of  50,  $75;  for  100  a  reduction  of  $175;  for 
150  a  reduction  of  $250.  From  the  Herendeen  Mfg.  Co., 
Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Two  Acme  Harrows,  No.  15  size,  for  two  horses, 
price  $16  each.  From  Duane  II.  Nash,  Millington,  N. 
J. ;  for  two  clubs  of  30  each. 

A  Morgan  Spading  Harrow,  style  A.,  six-foot 
size,  for  two  horses  (value  $32.50).  From  D.  S.  Mor¬ 
gan  &  Co.,  Brockport,  N.  Y.;  for  a  club  of  60. 

One  Billings  Corn  Planter  and  fertilizer  distrib¬ 
utor,  value  $20;  from  Ames  Plow  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.; 
for  a  club  of  40. 

A  Cooley  Cabinet  Creamer,  No.  1.,  value  $33; 
from  Vermont  Farm  Machine  Co.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. ; 
for  a  club  of  50. 

A  Double  Wheel  Hoe  cultivator  and  plow  com¬ 
bined,  value  $7.50;  from  the  Ames  Plow  Co.,  Boston, 
Mass.;  for  a  club  of  18. 

A  Babcock  Milk  Tester,  value  $16  ;  from  the  Mose¬ 
ley  &  Stoddard  Mfg.  Co.,  Rutland,  Vt. ;  for  a  clnb  of  25. 

Five  tons  of  the  Mapes  Potato  Manure,  value  $42 
a  ton  ;  from  the  Mapes  Fertilizer  Co.,  New  York  ;  for 
five  clubs  of  75  each. 

$200  worth  of  choice  seeds  from  J.  M.  Thorburn 
&  Co.,  New  York ;  divided  into  10  lots,  value  $10  each, 
for  clubs  of  20  ;  10  lots,  value  $5  each,  for  clubs  of  10  ; 
25  lots  worth  $2  each,  for  clubs  of  five. 

500  Van  Deman  Strawberry  Plants,  value  $25  ; 
from  L.  J.  Farmer,  Pulaski,  N.  Y.;  for  a  club  of  40. 


100  grape  vines,  from  George  W.  Campbell,  Dela¬ 
ware,  O. ;  value  $10  ;  for  a  club  of  20. 

Eight  sets  of  four  milking  tubes,  a  set  for  each  of 
eight  clubs  of  eight ;  also  one  teat  opener  for  each  of 
12  clubs  of  five  each;  from  George  P.  Pilling  &  Son, 
Philadelphia. 

A  Sherwood  Steel  Harness,  value  $16 ;  from  the 
Sherwood  Harness  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.;  for  a  club 
of  25. 

Three  American  Fruit  Evaporators,  value  $25  ; 
from  the  American  Mfg.  Co.,  Waynesboro,  Pa.;  for 
three  clubs  of  35  each. 

Barden’s  No.  4  Automatic  Cream  Separator,  a 

four-can  machine,  capacity  20  gallons,  value  $40  ;  from 
Barden  Automatic  Cream  Separator  Co.,  Middle  Gran¬ 
ville,  N.  Y.;  for  a  club  of  60. 

A  Jagger  Wagon,  from  James  H.  Birch,  Burling¬ 
ton,  N.  J.;  for  a  club  of  50. 

Ten  Caponizing  Sets,  from  George  P.  Pilling  & 
Son,  Philadelphia,  with  full  instructions  ;  for  10  clubs 
of  10  each. 

A  Five-Bottle  Babcock  Milk  Tester,  price  $12,  for 
a  club  of  20  ;  a  No  4  Blanchard  Churn,  value  $7,  for  a 
club  of  15  ;  a  No.  2  Lightning,  double-dash,  eight  gal- 
lan  churn,  value  $4,  for  a  club  of  10  ;  a  two-pound 
butter  mold,  value  $2,  for  a  club  of  five.  All  from 
The  Porter  Blanchard’s  Sons  Co.,  Nashua,  N.  H. 

A  Little  Giant  Power  Converter,  from  Little 
Giant  Power  Converter  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. ;  for  a  club 
of  60. 

Ten  Pittsburg  brass  lamps,  for  10  clubs  of  15  each; 
10  silver  lamps  for  10  clubs  of  20.  Value,  $5  and  $6  each. 

Five  cook  stove  driers,  value  $7  each,  from  The 
American  Mfg.  Co.,  Waynesboro,  Pa.,  for  five  clubs  of 
15  each. 

Five  “Sure  Shot”  rifles,  value  $10,  from  J.  Stevens 
&  Co.,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass.;  for  five  clubs  of  20. 

Empire  Gra  n  Drill,  nine-hoe,  seven-inch,  with  fer¬ 
tilizer  attachment  and  all  improvements  up  to  date  ; 
value  $87.70,  from  Empire  Drill  Co.,  Shortsville,  N.  Y.; 
for  a  club  of  100. 

One  Hay’s  Four-Can  Creamer,  from  the  American 
Mfg.  Co.,  Waynesboro,  Pa.;  for  a  club  of  25. 

Fifty  Books,  famous  classics,  value  $75,  from  the 
Empire  Publishing  Co.,  New  York  ;  fora  club  of  75. 

Twenty  choice  farm  libraries,  value  $13.50  each, 
for  20  clubs  of  20  each. 

Fifteen  Garrett  Fence  Machines,  value  $20  each, 
for  15  clubs  of  20  each. 

Twenty  Rural  New-Yorker  Scales,  value  $3.50,  for 
clubs  of  eight.  _ 


The  following  “specials”  were  received 
too  late  for  insertion  in  the  issue  of  Oc¬ 
tober  29  ;  two  of  them  are  corrections. 

For  Five  “  First  ”  Clubs  of  200  each. 

A  Week  at  the  World’s  Fair — Everybody 
wants  to  go  to  the  World's  Fair  at  Chicago  next  sum¬ 
mer.  We  offer  to  pay  all  the  expenses  for  a  full  week, 
including  hotel  bills,  entrance  to  fair  grounds  and  rail¬ 
road  fare  both  ways  from  any  point  within  1,000  miles 
of  Chicago  to  five  club  raisers  who  shall  each  sendi  us 
clubs  of  200  new  subscriptions. 


shouldered,  and  the  berries  hold  to  the  stem  as  well  as 
do  those  of  the  Concord.  It  is  an  exceedingly  showy 
grape  and  will,  no  doubt,  be  prized  as  a  near  market 
variety.  It  ripens  with  the  Concord.  A  vine  sent  to 
the  Rural  Grounds  three  years  ago  has  proved  hardy 
and  of  vigorous  growth.  “  There  is,”  writes  Mr.  Hos- 
ford  under  date  of  November  1,  “no  grape  in  Michigan 
that  equals  it.  It  has  shown  a  hardiness  this  season 
that  has  not  appeared  before,  in  resisting  black  rot, 
though  it  has  attacked  every  other  variety  grown  in 
this  locality.  I  sold  1,400  baskets  in  a  few  days  at 
five  cents  the  pound  while  Concords  sold  at  less  than 
two  cents.”  These  vines  are  worth  75  cents  each. 
Mr.  Hosford  authorizes  us  to  offer  100  of  them  for  new 
subscriptions.  We  will  give  three  to  each  of  33  sub¬ 
scribers  who  send  us  four  new  names. 

For  A  “  First  ”  Club  of  100. 

A  Holstein  Bull,  Ferdinand  Clothilde. 

— In  R.  N.-Y.  of  October  29,  the  “  specials”  mentioned 
a  high-bred  Holstein  offered  by  Smiths  &  Powell  of 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  to  be  given  for  a  “first”  club  of  100, 
Those  gentlemen  now  inform  us  that  they  have  sur¬ 
passed  their  promises  and  will  contribute  Ferdinand 
Clothilde,  born  July  10,  1892.  They  write  that  “  he  is 

a  little  over 
one-half  white, 
and  very  hand¬ 
somely  marked ; 
a  straight, 
smooth,  finely 
formed  calf, 
with  handsome 
head  and  neck, 
and  of  the  milk  type.  His  dam  is  a  two-year-old, 
which  made  a  record  of  2139  pounds,  2  ounces  of 
milk  in  2  months  and  13  days,  to  October  1.  His 
g-dam,  g-g-g-dam  and  g-gg-g-dam,  have  made 
milk  records  which  average  9,499  pounds, 4  ounces, 
in  an  average  length  of  time  of  9  months  and  8  days, 
two  of  them  being  but  three  years  old.  The  dam 
and  g-dam  of  his  sire,  and  dam  of  g-sire,  have 
made  milk  records  which  average  19,648  pounds,  7 
ounces  in  a  year,  and  butter  records  which  average  22 
pounds,  10 %  ounces  in  a  week.  His  12  nearest  female 
ancestors,  including  the  dam,  which  has  only  been  in 
milk  three  months,  have  made  records  which  average 
13,632  pounds,  4  11-12  ounces  of  milk,  several  of  them 
being  heifers,  and  only  milked  for  9  or  10  months. 
In  his  pedigree  are  the  noted  sires  Clothilde  6th’s 
Statesman,  Netherland  Statesman,  Netherland  Prince, 
Schemel,  Schreuder,  Baron,  Burgomaster,  Neilkorn- 
twisk,  2nd  Lad  of  Twisk,  Banjo,  Ebbo,  etc.,  and  among 
the  dams  are  such  cows  as  Clothilde  6th,  Clothilde, 
Lady  Fay,  Lady  Netherland,  Netherland  Dowager, 
Maid  of  Twisk,  Neiltje  Twisk,  Neiltje  Korndyke, 
Finesse,  Finesse  2nd,  and  Finesse  4th,  Coral,  Iona,  etc., 
all  of  which  have  made  very  large  records.  Clo- 
thilde’s  milk  record  is  26,021  pounds,  2  ounces  in  a 
year,  and  butter  record  28  pounds,’  2%  ounces  in  a 
week.  She  is  the  founder  of  the  great  Clothilde  Fam¬ 
ily,  and  was  the  winner  of  the  Butter  Prize  at  the 
New  York  Dairy  Show,  over  all  competitors,  and  all 
breeds.” 


$50  worth  of  seeds,  divided  into  five  lots  worth 
$10  each  ;  from  W.  Atlee  Burpee  &  Co.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. ;  for  five  clubs  of  20. 

$25  worth  of  hardy  perennials,  from  the  Shady 
Hill  Nurseries,  Cambridge,  Mass. ;  for  a  club  of  40. 

Matthews’  Combined  Seed  Drill,  cultivator  and 
hoe,  value  $22.50;  from  Ames  Plow  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.; 
for  a  club  of  20. 

$50  worth  of  fruit  and  ornamental  trees,  divided 
into  two  lots,  value  $25  each,  for  clubs  of  40  ;  from 
Ellwanger  &  Barry,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

500  Fay  Currants,  from  George  S.  Josselyn,  Fre- 
donia,  N.  Y.  ;  250  are  offered  for  two  clubs  of  20  each. 

$50  worth  of  Green  Mountain  grapes  from 
Stephen  Hoyt’s  Sons,  New  Canaan,  Conn.  ;  divided 
into  two  lots  ;  value  $25  each  ;  for  two  clubs  of  40. 

$60  worth  of  hardy  perennial  plants  and  seeds 
from  Siebrecht  &  Wadley,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.,  to  be 
divided  into  five  “  specials”  of  $10  each  ;  for  five  clubs 
of  20  subscribers  each. 

Plants  and  seeds  for  greenhouse  or  conservatory, 
$20  worth,  from  Siebrecht  &  Wadley,  New  Rochelle, 
N.  Y.  ;  for  a  club  of  35. 

A  Keystone  Disc  Harrow  from  the  Keystone  Mfg. 
Co.,  Sterling,  Ill.  ;  value  $31  ;  for  a  ciub  of  50. 

A  Land  Roller,  clod  crusher  and  pulverizer  com¬ 
bined,  value  $45 ;  from  Ewald  Over,  Indianapolis, 
Ind.  ;  for  a  club  of  60. 

$20  worth  of  greenhouse  plants,  from  John  Saul, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  divided  into  two  lots ;  value  $10 
each  ;  for  two  clubs  of  20. 


For  Six  “  First  ”  Clubs  of  10  each. 

The  Poulterer’s  Ho.  1  Mill,  for  grinding 

dry  bones,  shells,  grain  and  many  other  substances 
for  poultry.  Wilson  Brothers,  Easton,  Pa.,  instruct 
us  to  offer  six  of  their  No.  1  mills,  of 
which  they  say :  “I  used  to  pound 
shells  and  bones  for  my  poultry  in  a 
mortar.  That  way  was  hard  work,  and 
it  took  a  great  deal  of  my  time — time  is 
money.  This  led  me  to  devise  some  means  by  which 
time  could  be  saved  and  labor  made  easy.  I  now  claim 
that  both  can  be  accomplished  by  using  these  hand 
mills.”  They  are  a  complete  success  for  crushing  oys¬ 
ter  shells,  grinding  bone  meal,  and  all  kinds  of  grain. 
A  peck  of  shells  can  be  crushed  in  15  minutes.  May 
be  adjusted  for  grinding  coarse  or  fine.  They  also  grind 
stale  bread,  cracker  dust,  roots,  spices,  etc.  Price, 
$5,  weight  35  pounds.  Given  for  six  clubs  of  10  each. 

For  33  Clubs  Of  Four  New  Names. 

The  Hew  Grape,  Hosford’s  Mam¬ 
moth. — This  originated  with  Mr.  George  Hosford  of 
Ionia,  Mich.,  and  is,  as  we  remember,  a  seedling  of  the 
Concord.  The  size  is  about  that  of  the  Eaton.  The 
skin  is  nearly  black  with  a  bluish  bloom,  as  firm  as 
that  of  the  Concord.  The  pulp  is  more  tender,  the 
s^eds  sep  .rate  more  readily  and  it  is  less  foxy.  It  is 
one  of  the  juiciest  grapes  in  cultivation,  as  well  as  one 
of  the  largest.  The  bunches  are  very  large,  single 


For  Two  "First”  Clubs  of  25. 

Syracuse  Plows. — a  good  plow  is  the  basic 
tool  on  which  much  of  the  success  of  the  farmer  de¬ 
pends,  and  the  greatest  variety  of  styles  and  sizes 
are  made  by  the  Syracuse  Chilled  Plow  Company, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.  They  have  placed  at  our  disposal  for 
premium  purposes  one  each  of  the  plows  illustrated 
below,  valued  at  $14  each,  which  will  be  awarded  to 


first  clubs  of  25  new  subscribers.  This  company  will 
send  their  illustrated  catalogue,  on  application,  to 
any  of  our  readers,  and  prize  winners  may  substitute 
other  plows  of  equal  value,  if  they  are  so  disposed.  It 
goes  without  saying  that  the  implements  made  by 
this  company  are  first-class  in  every  respect,  and  they 
comprise  almost  all  sorts  of  tools  used  in  cultivating 
the  soil.  Get  their  catalogues. 
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GENERAL  PREMIUH  LIST. 


The  general  premiums  of  the  following  list  have  no  connection  with  the  “  special”  premiums  previously  described.  New  subscriptions  sent  in  combination  with 
these  “general  ”  premiums  may  be  counted  in  clubs  (numbering  10  or  more)  sent  in  for  competition  for  the  “ special  ”  premiums.  They  also  count  in  the  clubs  for  the 
$2,000  cash  to  be  distributed  among  all  who  send  clubs  of  five  or  more  new  names  for  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  or  for  American  Gardening. 

Any  of  these  premiums  are  for  sale  to  our  subscribers  at  the  prices  named  ;  but  come  at  much  lower  cost  in  combination  with  subscriptions. 

If  your  own  subscription  is  already  paid  for  1893,  any  desired  premium  article  can  be  secured  at  the  combination  rate  by  getting  new  subscriptions.  For  ex¬ 
ample:  The  R.  N.-Y.  pocket  knife  alone  costs  $1  ;  with  a  year’s  subscription  $1.85  ;  or  with  a  renewal  and  a  new  subscription  for  $2.60.  Now,  if  your  own  subscrip¬ 
tion  is  already  paid  for  1893,  either  directly  or  in  some  other  combination,  you  can  still  have  the  knife  at  85  cents  by  getting  a  new  subscription  at  $1  and  adding  the 
85  cents  yourself  for  the  knife.  Or  get  two  new  subscriptions  and  add  the  60  cents  yourself  for  the  knife. 


Columbus  Souvenir  Spoon. 


A  fitting  tribute 
and  memorial  to  the 
memory  of  the  bold 
navigator,  America's 
discoverer,  the  name 
of  whom  all  men 
honor  for  his  gift  to 
the  world  of  the 
American  continent. 
The  likeness  of  Col¬ 
umbus  is  taken  from 
the  famous  painting 
that  was  accepted  as 
an  authentic  portrait 
by  the  Spanish  gov¬ 
ernment.  The  spoon 
is  a  beautiful  speci¬ 
men  of  the  designer’s 
and  engraver's  art. 
It  makes  an  elegant 
gift,  birthday  pres¬ 
ent  or  souvenir  of  a 
visit.  It  is  one  of  the 
finest  premiums 
which  we  are  enabled 
to  offer,  aDd  we  shall 
be  pleased  to  see  it 
largely  chosen, 
knowing  all  who 
receive  it  will  be 
delighted.  T  h  e 
quality  is  guar- 
anteed;  it  is 
heavily  plated 
with  pure  sterling 
silver  upon  a 
nickel  silver  base, 
and  will  wear 
well  for  years  and 
give  perfect  satis¬ 
faction.  Price,  to 
our  subscribers, 
50  cents,  prepaid, 
securely  packed  in  a  neat  box.  With  two 
yearly  subscriptions  for  $2  15. 


The  Perfection  Meat  Cutter. 

I'his  meat  cutter  does  not  mash  or  grind 
the  meat,  leaving  it  full  of  strings  and 
gristle,  but  cuts  it  smoothly.  Is  self- 
sharpeni n  g . 

It  can  be  used 
to  prepare 
almonds  or 
cocoanuts  for 
cake,  for  pul¬ 
verizing  stale 
bread  or 
crackers  o  r 
chopping 
vegetables 
for  soups.  Price,  $2  ;  with  a  yearly  sub¬ 
scription  $2.25  ;  with  a  renewal  and  a 
new  subscription,  $3  Express,  not  pre¬ 
paid. 

Fruit,  Wine  and  Jelly  Press. 

This  press  is  for  pressing  fruits  like 
grapes,  strawberries,  currants,  pine- 
apples,  huckleberries,  etc.,  for  making 
wine,  fruit  syrups,  shrub,  jam,  jellies. 


It  is  strong  and  simple.  Price,  $3  ;  with 
a  year’s  subscription  $3;  with  renewal 
and  a  new  name,  $3.75.  Express,  not 
prepaid. 


OUR  PREMIUM  ENGLISH  DINNER  SET. 


This  handsome  dinner  set  has  been  welcomed  in  many  R.  N.-Y.  households. 
It  is  a  decorated  set  of  113  pieces  of  English  china ;  the  soft  gray  colored 
decorations  are  the  flowers  and  foliage  of  daisies  and  wild  roses.  This  is 
a  strong,  durable  china,  pleasing  to  the  eye  and  handsome  enough  for  any  woman’s 
table.  The  113  pieces  consist  of  12  dinner  plates,  12  breakfast  plates,  12  tea  plates, 
12  soup  plates,  12  preserve  plates,  12  butter  plates,  3  meat  dishes,  1  soup  tureen  and 
cover,  1  gravy  boat,  1  pickle  dish,  2  vegetable  dishes,  1  sugar  bowl,  1  creamer,  1 
bowl,  1  jug,  12  cups,  12  saucers,  1  pitcher.  Retail  Price,  $21  to  $25.  Our  price, 
including  a  year’s  subscription  to  The  R.  N.-Y.,  only  $13,  carefully  packed  and  ship¬ 
ped  by  freight,  transportation  to  be  paid  by  subscriber.  With  a  five  years'  subscription 
for  $17. Of).  With  a  club  of  10  new  subscriptions  only  $21. 

OUR  PRIZE  TEA  SET. 

This  is  not  a  cheap  and  trashy  lot  of  china  such  as  is  often  offered  as  premiums, 
but  is  of  excellent  quality,  good  enough  for  any  table.  It  is  well  made,  prettily 
decorated,  similar  to  the  Dinner  Set  above  illustrated.  The  set  consists  of  56  pieces, 
including  12  tea  plates,  12  cups,  12  saucers,  12  preserve  plates,  two  bread  and  cake 
plates,  one  tea  pot,  one  creamer,  one  sugar  bowl,  one  slop  dish.  Usual  retail  price, 
$10.00 ;  our  price  to  subscribers  only,  $5.00.  With  a  year’s  subscription,  $5.75. 
With  a  five  years’  subscription,  or  five  new  subscriptions,  for  $10.00.  With  a 
club  of  ten  new  subscriptions  for  $14.00.  Freight  or  express  not  prepaid. 

Save  the  Juices.  An  Economical  Fruit  Drier. 

The  Morgan  broiler  consists  of  two  The  business  of  evaporating  fruits  has 
wrought  steel  sections  each  having  con-  of  late  become  a  source  of  revenue  on 
caved  or  grooved  bars  with  a  deep  chan-  thousands  of  farms,  the  revenue  coming 
nel  around  the  rim  on  the  inside,  which  from  sources  that  were  before  neglected, 
receives  the  juices.  Two  steel  covers 
spread  the  flames,  prevent  grease  drip¬ 
ping  and  cause  fumes  and  odors  to  be 


The  Cook-stove  drier  is  the  best  and  most 
successful  implement  in  its  line.  By  its 
drawn  into  the  stove.  Broils  meats,  oys-  aid  large  quantities  of  fruits  and  vege- 
ters,  fish,  game,  fowls,  etc.,  and  toasts  tables  can  be  successfully  evaporated 
bread  perfectly.  Price,  $1  ;  sent  by  ex-  that  would  otherwise  go  to  waste.  Price 
press  prepaid  in  the  United  States;  with  a  $7  ;  by  freight;  with  a  three  years’  sub¬ 
year’s  subscription  for  $1.85,  with  a  re-  scription  $7  ;  with  a  renewal  and  five 
newal  and  a  new  subscription  for  $2.65.  new  subscriptions  for  $9. 


A  Cup  of  Coffee. 

from  our  premium  coffee  pot  to  ill  brighten 
the  good  wife  and  send  the  husband  to  his 
ivorlt  in  a  cheerful  frame  of  mind. 

It  saves  40  per  cent  over  ordinary 
methods  of  coffee  making. 

It  is  no  more  trouble  than  the  ordinary 
coffee  pot  and  insures  delicious  coffee. 

It  allows  no 
aroma  or 
strength  t  o 
escape. 

It  filters  the 
coffee,  mak¬ 
ing  it  bright 
and  clear, 
and  allows 
no  sediment. 

It  keeps  the 
boiling  water 
in  contact 
with  the  cof- 
f  e  e  grounds 
the  prope  r 
time  for  extracting  all  the  aroma  and 
strength  and  none  of  the  bitterness. 

Nickel- plated;  wooden  handle.  Price 
$1.20,  by  express.  This  is  the  two-quart 
size,  holding  three  to  seven  cups.  With  a 
yearly  subscription  only  $1.75;  with  a 
renewal  and  a  new  subscription,  $2.50. 

Brass  and  Silver  Lamps. 

We  did  not  know  until  we  had  tried 
these  lamps  at  home  that  any  kerosene 
light  could  be  so 
beautifully  soft 
and  strong— a  pow¬ 
erful  light  with¬ 
out  glare  and 
flicker,  easy  and 
delightful  for 
tired  eyes.  The 
lamp  itself  is  a 
thing  of  beauty. 

Here  is  a  picture 
of  perhaps  the 
handsomest  of  the 
series.  They  are 
finished  in  silver, 
embossed  and 
highly  ornamental.  Price  in  silver,  $5  ; 
brass  $4.  We  offer  the  lamp  here  figured, 
in  silver,  with  a  years’  subscription  for 
$4.50  ;  with  a  renewal  and  a  new  sub¬ 
scription  for  $5.  In  brass,  with  a  year’s 
subscription  $4  ;  with  a  renewal  and  a 
new  subscription  for  $4.50. 

A  Waterproof  Coat. 

All  sensible  people  “  know  enough  to 
go  into  the  house  when  it  rains  ;”  but 
some  of  us  are  unfortunate  enough  to  be 
unable  to  do  so.  For  those  who  must 
face  the  rain  we  offer 
an  article  that  will 
keep  them  dry  and 
good-natured  and  suit¬ 
able  for  any  work. 

We  have  selected  the 
famous  fish  brand  or 
“  Slicker’  goods,  be¬ 
cause  they  are  the  best 
for  hard  wear,  each 
garment  being  war¬ 
ranted  in  every  respect. 

You  can  build  fences 
or  tear  them  down,  cut  wood,  go  fishing, 
or  do  any  wet  weather  work  in  these 
coats.  Price  of  the  Slicker,  $3  (black  or 
yellow);  with  a  year’s  subscription,  only 
$3  25  ;  with  a  renewal  and  a  new  sub¬ 
scription,  only  $4.  The  “  Pommel 
Slicker,”  for  horseback  riding,  $3.50; 
with  a  year’s  subscription,  only  $3.75; 
with  a  renewal  and  a  new  subscription, 
for  $4.50.  Sent  by  express.  In  ordering, 
send  your  chest  measure,  outside  of  coat. 


Manahan  Ladder  Hook 


THE  LEVIN  PRUNER, 


•e  iron  lasts  and  This  appears  to  be  the  best  thing  yet  offered  in  pruners,  and  is  strongly  indorsed 

ing  and  heeling  by  horticulturists.  Although  the  patent  was  secured  only  in  June  last,  yet  thou- 

s  assorted  wire  sands  have  been 

awl  and  handle  ;  sold.  The  only  size 
nmer;  shoe  knife:  yet  made  will  take 
bottle  of  leather  in  a  J^-inch  branch, 
cement;  bottle  of  and  cut  through 
rubber  cement  ;  drj/  oak  of  that  size, 
half-dozen  pairs  Made  of  the  finest 

heel  plates;  as-  steel;  cuts  as 

sorted  waxed  smooth  and  clean 

ends,  needles  and  as  a  knife  and  much 
bristles;  ball  of  faster  and  easier.  Price,  $1.25,  postpaid.  With  a  yearly  subscription  only  $1.90. 
wax.  The  iron  With  a  renewal  and  a  new  subscription  for  $2.75. 

last  itself  is  one  .... 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  POCKET  KNIFE. 


The  illustration 
shows  this  little  article 
in  perfection.  It  is  just 
the  thing  for  your  fruit 
ladders,  or  any  other 
ladder,  saving  many  a 
tumble.  Price,  50 
cents  per  pair,  pre¬ 
paid.  With  a  year’s 
subscription,  $1.30; 
with  a  renewal  and  a 
new  subscription,  .$2.10 


"-O' 


The  American  Corn  Husker. 

We  offer  to  subscribers  a  perfect  husk¬ 
ing  peg  that  you  can  slip  on  over  your 
leather  mitten  and  husk  in  comfort. 
Your  hand  is  made 

of  flesh  and  bone.  **  /^\ 

out  jfevy  iMS'/i 


(r||J  JlggjJlagSJ  of  the  handiest 

may  do  his  own 
f  -  LL#  C**  lialf-soling,  rub- 

“DlKILOHlO.  ber,  boot,  shoe 

and  harness  repairing.  No  pegs  needed — 
simply  wire  clinch  nails.  It  is  securely 
packed  in  a  neat  box;  weighs  20  pounds. 
Freight  or  express  not  prepaid.  Price, 
$2.  With  a  year’s  subscription  $2.75;  with 
a  renewal  and  a  new  subscription,  $3.50. 


So  many  knives  are  called  for  by  subscribers 
that  we  have  made  a  careful  search 
and  believe  that  we  have  found  as 
fr.  good  a  farmer’s  knife  as  there 

With 


It  will  wear 
and  bleed  if  it  is 
rubbed  constantly  gjplff  ^ 
against  hard  corn. 

Set  of  four,  assorted,  60  cents,  postpaid. 
Set  of  four  with  a  year’s  subscription  for 
$1.40;  with  a  renewal  and  a  new  sub¬ 
scription  for  only  $2.20 ;  or  given  for 
three  trial  subscriptions  at  25  cents  each. 


Farmers’  Friend  Alarm  Clock. 

It  will  help  a  man  to  awaken  at  any 
hour  of  the  morning  without  lying  awake 
half  the  night  worrying  about  it.  it  is 


The  Rural  New-Yorker  Scales. 

These  scales  weigh  from  one-fourtli  of 
an  ounce  to  25  pounds.  Nothing  could 
be  nicer  for  weighing  milk  or  similar 
products.  Made  expressly  for  our  sub¬ 
scribers.  Price,  $3  50  ;  with  a  year’s  sub¬ 
scription  for  $3.25;  with  a  renewal  and 
new  subscription,  only  $4. 


zor  steel.  Price,  by  mail,  prepaid,  $1.  With  a  year’s  subscription  only  $1.85, 
a  renewal  and  a  new  subscription,  $2.60. 

COMBINATION  JACK¬ 
KNIFE. 

What  reader  of  this  has  seen  a 
knife  like  this  and  not  wanted  one 
like  it?  It  is  a  combination  of  jack¬ 
knife,  two  blades,  lance,  cork-screw, 
awl,  tweezers,  pick  and  hook.  The  ^ 
material  is  razor-steel,  in  a  true 
btag  horn  handle,  and  every  knife  is 
guaranteed  perfect.  Price,  $2.00. 

With  a  year’s  subscription,  $2.50; 
with  a  renewal  and  a  new  subscrip 
tion,  $3.25.  Sent  prepaid. 


Universal  or  Family  Scales 


We  have  used 
in  making  the  , 

r7"» 7i- 

ways  reliable.  They  weigh  from  one- 
half  ounce  to  240  pounds.  Price  $8  ;  with 
a  three  years’  subscription,  $8  ;  with  a 
r<  newal  and  two  new  subscriptions,  $8, 
Made  by  Jones  of  Binghamton,  and  “  h< 
pays  the  freight  /” 


One-third  natural  size. 


MARGH27 


PATENTEO 


Milking  Tubes.  Frank  Wilson  Bone  Mill. 

For  Sore  and  Obstructed  Teats  and  We  never  heard  of  one  of  these  mills 
Hard  Milking  Cows.  Directions. — The  that  did  not 
long,  rounded  end  of  the  tube  is  inserted  prove  very 
in  the  orifice  of  teat,  when  the  milk  will  satisfactory.  |fnr  IHi^ 
flow  without  the  use  of  the  hands.  Wet  We  n  ever 
the  tube  with  a  drop  of  milk  or  water  be-  h  e  a  r  d  of  a  iffl 

fore  using.  Remove  tube  when  milk  poult ryman  if  jF ' 
ceases  to  flow.  For  special  cases  longer  who  once  be-  ' 

sizes  are  made.  The  tubes  are  made  of  gan  to  grind  ™ 

bones  and 

r\  FILLING’S  PATCNT. 


The  farmer  who  un¬ 
dertakes  to  do  business  -* 

without  a  pair  of  scales 
works  at  a  sad  disad¬ 
vantage.  Successful 
marketing  is  based 
upon  accurate  weigh¬ 
ing.  Jones’s  Platform  oj 

Barn  Scales  will  wreigh  g§|| 

ounces  to  800 

way.  Price 

$22.50  ;  with  a  five  years’  subscription  for 
$22.50  ;  with  a  club  of  10  for  $25. 


shells  who  ever  gave  up  the 
practice.  Have  you  a  mill  ? 
You  ought  to  have  one. 
Price,  $6;  with  a  renewal 
and  two  new  subscriptions 
for  only  $6. 


Farm  and  School  Bells. 

Everybody  knows  how  useful  a  good  co}n  silver.  Extensively  used  by  veter- 
farm  bell  is.  It  is  worth  its  price  to  hear  inary  surgeons,  practical  dairymen  and 
it  pive  notice  of  a  good  meal.  Every  breeders,  and  found  to  be  efficient  and 
(’.range  hall  should  have  one.  In  case  of  highly  valuable,  saving  sometimes  even 
fire  or  of  a  visitation  from  tramps  the  the  lives  of  valuable  cows.  Price,  each, 

_ _ __  50  cents  ;  per  set  of  four,  $2  ;  by  mail 

postpaid.  We  give  one  with  a  year’s  sub- 
Jt  scription,  for  $1.30;  or  the  set  of  four 

H  fell  with  subscription,  for  $2.25  ;  a  set  with  a 

renewal  and  a  new  subscription  for  $3  00. 


SOLID  COIN  SILVER. 


The  Star  Hame  W 

Fastener.  ^ 

This  steel  hame  fastener 
is  a  great  improvement  over 
the  old  method,  being  strong,  I 

safe,  of  instant  application.  p 

Anybody  can  fasten  it  in  a  £ 

Perfection  Horse  Tail  Holder,  second’s  time  when  adjusted  |g 

In  two  sizes,  No.  1  for  light 
A  simple  device  for  holding  the  hair  of  harness  ;  No.  2  for  heavy 
a  horse’s  tail  up  and  protecting  it  from  draft  harness.  Price,  30  cents  fW 
the  mud.  Unlike  any  other  tie  or  holder,  each,  postpaid.  With  a  year’s 
it  does  not  stop  circulation,  deaden  or  cut  subscription,  $1.20.  ^ 

the  hair,  stretch  or  shrink  after  being 

{  Pontiac  Weed  Slayer, 

ir,  Ji  i  V* tfh-  We  have  used  this  little 

villi1 1  ItIi  “  weed  slayer  ”  and  know  it 

wfllr  If  will  pay  for  jectile  used 

itself  every  day  and  absolut 

wet,  and,  being  a  solid  metal  band,  it  is  ie  used  in  the  this  wiu  te£ 

quite  ornamental.  We  have  used  this  and  garden.  Price,  as  other  w 

found  it  satisfactory.  Price,  per  pair,  *3:  with  a  year’s  subscription,  $3.50  ;  cents,  postf 
.  .  ,  .  .  with  a  renewal  and  a  new  subscription,  +. 

$1.  sent  prepaid.  With  a  year’s  subscrip-  $3  25  Sent  prepaid  anywhere  in  th.  tlon>*L4(); 

tion  for  $1.75;  with  a  renewal  and  a  United  States  for  50  cents  extra;  im  year  K  sul)’ 
new  subscription  for  $3.50.  Canada  for  90  cents  extra.  newal  and  ; 


Rubber-Tipped  Arrow  Pistol 
and  Rifle. 


* 
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STEVENS  “SURE  SHOT”  RIFLE. 


The  American  Club  Skate. 


The  “  Sure  Shot”  weighs  about  3%  pounds,  has  a  20-inch  barrel,  is  22  calibre 
and  takes  a  22-calibre  rim-fire  cartridge  ;  either  a  long  rifle,  short,  conical,  or  B  B 
Flobert  cartridge.  The  barrel  can  be  easily  detached,  and  the  rifle  packed  in  a 

very  small  space.  The  stock 
is  of  black  walnut,  beautifully 
modeled.  The  action  outside 
is  nickeled  or  case-hardened  ; 
the  hammer  and  barrel  are 
blued.  The  barrel  of  Stevens’s 
rifles  have  a  world-wide  repu¬ 
tation,  and  expert  riflemen  concede  their  superiority.  The  barrels  of  the  new 
“  Sure  Shot  ”  are  made  by  the  same  machinery  and  by  the  same  expert  mechanics, 
and  the  finish  of  these  barrels  inside  is  in  every  way  equal  to  those  on  the 
highest-cost  rifles.  The  shooting  of  the  little  “  Sure  Shot”  rifle  will  be  found  to  be 
of  the  highest  order;  in  fact,  it  is  a  rifle  equal  to  the  best  in  accuracy,  but  less 
elaborately  finished  than  the  finest  rifles.  Price,  $10  ;  with  a  three  years’  subscrip¬ 
tion,  $10  ;  with  10  new  subscriptions,  $16. 


Rolled  Plate  Gold  Chains. 

For  a  gold  watch  chain  one  formerly 
had  to  buy  all  gold,  but  now  watch 
chains  are  made  with  a  heavy  plate  of 
gold  on  the  out¬ 
side,  and  we  are 
obliged  to  pay  for 
only  what  i  s 
wanted.  We  have 
selected  two  of 
the  most  desir¬ 
able.  They  are 
14k.  rolled  plate, 
and  will  wear  for 
years  if  properly 
cared  for.  They 
are  gold  soldered, 
No.  l.  No.  a.  which  is  a  great 

advantage  in  chains  of  this  class.  Price 
for  No.  1,  $1.50,  postpaid  (usual  price 
$2.50  and  more);  with  yearly  subscrip 
tion  $2.  Price  of  No.  2,  $2.50  (usual  price 
$3.50  and  more);  with  a  subscription, 
$2.75.  With  a  renewal  and  new  sub 
scription,  add  75  cents  in  either  case. 

A  Filled  Gold  Thimble. 

The  expensive  solid  gold  thimble  is 
not  so  good  as  this,  which  is  made  by 
rolling  a  plate  of  steel  be¬ 
tween  two  plates  of  gold, 
making  it  stiff  and  dur¬ 
able.  This  is  a  beauty  in 
workmanship.  Usual 
price,  60  cents  to  $1.  Price 
to  our  subscribers,  45  cents 
postpaid  ;  or  g  i  v  e  n  for 
three  trial  subscriptions  at  25  cents  each. 
With  a  year’s  subscription  for  $175; 
with  a  renewal  and  a  new  subscription 
for  $2.20.  Name  the  size  wanted. 

Standard  Extra  Plated  Silver 
Tea  Spoons. 

The  Standard  silver-ware  is  well  known 
in  common  use,  and  so  we  have  selected 
what  we  believed  to  be  the  best  to  offer 


Solid  Gold-Filled  Rings. 

There  is  no  way  of  distinguishing  these 
rings  from  solid  gold  except  by  sawing 
them  in  two.  They  are  stamped  18  K. 

The  plate  of  gold  is 
very  heavy.  These 
rings  are  made  of  high 
grade  stock,  and  far 
surpass  the  ordinary 
plated  rings  in  looks 
as  well  as  in  quality. 

No.  200  is  modeled 
after  a  $15  solid  gold 
The  shank  is  richly  en¬ 
graved,  and  is  set  with  either  a  gold 
stone,  blood  stone,  or  red  or  black  onyx. 
Price,  85  cents,  prepaid  ;  with  a  year’s 
subscription,  $1.55. 

No.  202  is  a  heavy  gold-filled,  men’s 
ring.  It  comes  set 
with  flat  Gold  Stone, 
Carbuncle, Tiger  Eye, 


No.  200. 


ring  for  men. 


No.  200. 


No.  208. 


our  subscribers.  These  are  extra-plated, 
sterling  silver,  and  none  of  the  cheap 
trash  frequently  offered  in  “  premiums.” 
Price,  per  half  dozen,  to  our  subscribers 
only,  by  registered  mail,  prepaid,  $1.75  ; 
with  two  new  subscriptions  $3.50. 

Silver-Plated  Medium  Knives. 

These  knives  are  of  the  same  make 
and  plating  as  the  spoons  above-men¬ 
tioned.  Price,  to  our  subscribers  only, 


for  one  half  dozen  sent  by  registered 
mail,  prepaid,  $2.25  ;  with  two  new  sub¬ 
scriptions  $4. 

Silver-Plated  Medium  Forks. 

Price,  one  half  dozen,  the  same  grade 
and  conditions  as  the  knives  and  spoons, 
$3  ;  with  two  new  subscriptions  $4.25. 

Table  Spoons. 

Price,  one-half  dozen,  the  same  grade 
and  conditions  as  above,  $3  ;  with  two 
pew  subscriptions  $4.25, 


black  Onyx,  G  o  1  d 
Stone  Carbuncle, 
Blood  Stone,  Red 
^No.  202.  Onyx,  Red  Carbuncle 

and  Flat  Blood  Stone. 
Price,  90  cents,  prepaid  ;  with  a  year’s 
subscription,  $1.60. 

No.  20(>.  Ladies’  solid  gold-filled  ring, 
set  with  Carbuncle  or 
Turquoise.  Price,  65 
cents,  prepaid;  with 
a  year's  subscription, 

$1.40. 

No  207.  Ladies’ solid 
gold  filled  ring,  set  with  heart-shaped 
Red  or  Green  Stone  and  four  imitation 
diamonds.  Price,  $1  prepaid  ;  with  a 
year’s  subscription,  $1.75. 

No.  208.  Ladies’ solid 
gold-filled  ring, set  with 
sparkling  diamond-cut 
brilliant.  Price,  70 
cents ;  with  a  year’s 
subscription,  $1.45. 

No.  209.  Ladies’  heavy  solid  gold-filled 
ring,  set  with  brilliant 
Red,  White  and  Blue 
Stones.  This  is  a 
beauty.  Price,  85  cents, 
prepaid  ;  with  a  year's 
subscription,  $1.55.  No.  2on. 

No.  209/^  is  a  solid  gold  ladies’  ring 
set  with  a  genuine  diamond.  Appro¬ 
priate  for  an  engagement  ring.  Price. 
$2.50;  with  a  year’s  subscription,  $3  25. 

Solid  Gold  Pin. 

No.  210  is  a  solid  gold  pin, 
suitable  for  lady  or  gentle¬ 
men’s  wear.  The  stone  is  an 
imitation  diamond,  and  one 
that  in  brilliancy  would  be 
hard  to  distinguish  from  a 
genuine  diamond.  Price, 
$1.50,  prepaid;  with  a  year’s 
subscription,  $2.25;  with 
three  new  subscriptions,  $3.85. 

Opera  Glass  Charm. 

One  of  the  very  latest  novelties.  A 
beautiful,  heavily  plated  gold  charm, 
in  the  shape  of  minia¬ 
ture  opera-glasses.  In 
one  side  of  which  may 
be  seen  a  general  view 
of  the  World’s  Fair,  and 
in  the  other  a  view  of 
the  Machinery  Hall. 

These  are  perfect  re¬ 
productions  from  the 


No.  210. 


No.  213. 


larger  views.  Price,  95  cents,  prepaid 
w|th  a  year’s  subscription.  $1.70. 


The  chances  are  favorable  for  good  ice 
this  winter,  and  lots  of  skating.  The 
American  Club  is  well  known  as  one  of 
the  best,  has  no  heel  screws  or  straps, 
being  quickly  fastened  to  the  foot  by 
means  of  clamps  worked  by  the  catch  on 


a  little  lever.  We  can  furnish  any  one 
desired,  but  make  a  specialty  of  the 
nickel  plated  skate,  with  nickel  plated 
steel  blade,  tempered,  and  with  the 
plates  and  clamp,  etc.,  of  crucible  steel. 
Price,  $2.50.  with  yearly  subscription, 
$3  ;  with  renewal  and  new  subscription, 
$3.75  ;  not  prepaid. 

Ladies’  and  Girls’  Skate,  same  grade, 
$3  75  ;  with  a  year's  subscription,  $3.75  ; 
with  a  renewal  and  a  new  subscription, 
$4.50. 

Waltham  and  Elgin  Watches. 

At  qreatly  reduced  prices  for  Rural  New- 
Yorker  subscribers  only. 

Those  who  have  received  Waltham  or 
Elgin  watches  from  The  Rural  New- 
Yorickr  have  been  perfectly  satisfied. 
The  arrangement  under  which  they  are 
purchased  is  in  the  interest  of  our  sub¬ 
scribers.  The  usual  big  profits  are  alto¬ 
gether  eliminated.  These  offers  are  open 
only  to  Rural  subscribers. 

If  your  subscription  is  already  paid  in 
advance  and  you  want  a  watch,  your 


The  P.  S.  Bartlett  Watch. 


time  may  be  extended  or  new  subscrip¬ 
tions  secured  ;  or  the  watch  alone  may 
be  bought  by  subscribers  only  at  the 
prices  named. 

*  *  *  All  are  sent  prepaid  and  insured, 
by  registered  mail. 

Every  watch  is  guaranteed  to  be  an 
accurate  timekeeper.  Money  refunded  if 
watch  is  not  satisfactory  and  is  returned 
within  three  days  after  receipt.  Please 
write  your  opinion  of  the  watches  re¬ 
ceived. 

Offer  No.  103.  THE  COLUM BUS  WATCH. 
—Watch-makers  have  for  many  years  been  trying  to 
produce  a  watch  that  would  be  like  a  $100  solid  gold 
watch  In  everything  except  the  expense.  This  has 
been  accomplished.  The  Waltham  Watch  Company 
has  produced  a  most  beautiful  watch,  made  for 
people  who  wish  to  carry  a  “thin  model”  watch. 
We  mean  that  this  watch  does  not  take  up  much 
room  In  the  pocket,  the  case  being  of  the  regular 
strength  and  thickness.  It  Is  made  of  two  plates  of 
solid  gold  14k  fine,  so  thick  that  they  will  last  20 
years  Between  these  Is  a  thin  sheet  of  composition 
metal,  the  purpose  of  which  Is  to  protect  the  works 
from  damage  when  the  watch  Is  pressed  or  struck 
This  feature  saves  many  a  bill  for  repairs,  a  great 
point  for  people  at  a  distance  from  reliable  watch¬ 
makers.  The  ring,  joint  plugs,  thumb  piece,  and  all 
parts  subjected  to  constant  wear  are  solid  gold  and 
will  wear  for  generations.  The  works  contain  Logan’s 
celebrated  Breguet  hair  spring,  a  regulator  so  plain 
that  a  child  can  use  It,  seven  jewels,  compensating 
expansion  balance,  safety  pinion,  stem  winding  and 
pendant  setting  apparatus,  and  many  other  Improve¬ 
ments,  the  enumeration  of  which  would  be  super¬ 
fluous.  Tbe  works  resemble  the  celebrated  Waltham 
“Riverside,”  a  movement  known  the  world  over. 
We  offer  this  watch  to  Rural  subscribers  only,  but 
any  subscriber  may  buy  all  he  wishes  to  sell  over 
again.  Price,  open  face  or  Hunting  ease,  delivered, 
$17.50;  with  a  club  of  five  new  subscriptions  $21. 

Offer  No  104.— Waltham  or  Elgin,  men’s  size,  with 
seven  jewels,  compensation  balance  and  safety 
pinion,  stem  winding  and  setting  apparatus  and  all 
t-tie  latest  Improvements.  The  case  [«  gf)[l(J  nh'ke) 


silver,  open  face,  and  the  crystal  Is  made  of  heavy 
plate-glass.  The  usual  price  of  this  watch  Is  $8.50  to 
$12.50.  We  send  it  to  subscribers  by  registered  mall 
for  $5.50  ;  with  three  new  subscriptions,  $8. 

Offer  No.  105. — Waltham  or  Elgin,  men’s  size,  gold 
filled,  open  face,  stom  wind  and  Bet,  seven  jewels  and 
all  improvements.  An  accurate  time-piece  that  looks 
like  a  $100  solid  gold  watch.  The  case  Is  guaranteed 
to  wear  15  years.  Watch  clubs  and  Installment  men 
have  been  selling  this  watoh  for  $38.  Our  prico  by 
registered  mall  Is  only  $12;  with  a  club  of  five  new 
subscri  tlons,  $16. 

Offer  No.  106. — This  is  a  magnificent  gold-tilled 
watch  with  Waltham  or  Elgin  works,  seven  jewels 
and  all  improvements,  including  expansion  balance, 
plain  regulator,  etc.  Sells  readily  at  $30.  The  man¬ 
ufacturers  guarantee  the  caso  to  wear  15  years  just 
like  solid  gold.  Price  by  registered  mall,  $14.55;  with 
five  now  subscriptions,  $18.25. 

All  the  watches  offered  are  stem  winders  and  set¬ 
ters. 

Offer  No.  167.— A  magnificent  Waltham  or  Elgin 
watch,  men’s  size,  with  seven  jewels,  compensation 
balance,  safety  pinion,  stem  winding  and  setting  ap¬ 
paratus  and  Improved  regulator.  The  ea  e  Is  solid 
gold,  either  hunting  or  opon  face,  and  a  celebrated 
"  double-stock  ”  Brooklyn  Granger.  Sent  to  any  sub¬ 
scriber,  delivery  guaranteed  and  prepaid,  for  $23; 
with  five  new  subscriptions,  $26.50. 

“  IE'  YOU  SEE  IT  IN  THE  RURAL,  IT’S  SO.” 

Offer  No.  168.— A  Waltham  or  Elgin  15-jewelled 
wateh,  containing  all  the  great  patents,  such  as  com¬ 
pensation  balance,  safety  pinion,  stem  winding  and 
pendant  setting  apparatus.  Breguet  hair  spring 
hardened  and  tempered  In  form,  patent  regulator, 
etc.,  fitted  Into  a  heavy  nickel  sliver  case,  open  face, 
like  that  mentioned  In  offer  No.  164.  The  works  alone 
In  this  watch  usually  sell  at  from  $12  to  $15.  We  send 
It  by  mail  to  any  subscriber  for  $10;  with  three  new 
subscriptions  $12. 

Offer  No.  169. — This  Is  a  15-year  guarantee  gold- 
filled  watch  caso,  containing  a  15-jeweled  movement 
and  all  Improvements  mentioned  under  offor  No.  167. 
The  case  Is  beautifully  engraved  and  Is  made  by 
placing  two  plates  of  solid  gold  over  a  plate  of  fine 
composition  metal.  This  Is  an  opon-faco  watch,  and 
we  cannot  recommend  It  too  highly.  Sent  to  any 
subscriber  bv  registered  mall  for  only  $15.55;  with  a 
club  of  five  new  subscriptions  $19.25. 

Offer  No.  170.— Same  watoh  as  No.  169,  but  hunting 
case.  Sent  by  registered  mall  to  any  subscriber  for 
$18  50;  with  three  new  subscriptions  $71. 

Offer  No.  171.— A  ladles’ seven-jeweled  watch,  In  an 
graved  hunting  case,  the  gold  on  which  is  guaranteed 
by  the  manufacturers  to  be  standard  and  good  for 
at  least  15  years’  wear.  The  works  are  Waltham 
or  Elgin  according  to  choice.  Any  lady  In  the 
land  who  is  fortunate  enough  to  get  this  watch  will 
be  proud  to  carry  It.  It  Is  a  magnificent  time  keeper, 
and  usually  sells  at  from  $18  to  $25.  Sent  by  regis¬ 
tered  mall  $13.15;  with  three  new  names  $15.25. 

Offer  No.  172.— A  seven-jeweled  Waltham  or  Elgin 
ladies’  watch  In  a  handsome  engine  turned  hunting 
case.  In  tills  case  the  ring  Joints,  thumb  piece  and 
all  parts  subjected  to  constant  use  are  made  of  solid 
gold.  The  case  Is  gold-filled,  is  as  durable  as  so  ld 
gold,  and  much  stronger.  Case  guaranteed  to  wear 
20  years.  The  works  In  all  these  watches  are  good 
for  30  to  40  years’  wear.  Sold  to  subscribers  only 
delivered  free,  for  $13.75;  with  three  new  subscrip¬ 
tions  $15.75. 

Offer  No.  173  Is  a  solid  gold  Waltham  or  Elgin 
ladles’ watch,  neatly  engraved.  The  works  contain 
the  same  Improvements  as  those  In  No.  172  and  the 
case  is  made  by  a  celebrated  gold  case  company. 
Price,  $17.75;  wllh  five  new  subscriptions  $21. 

Offer  No.  174  is  a  Waltham  or  Elgin  watch,  ladles’ 
size;  seven  jewels,  stem  wind  and  set,  and  all  1m- 
pr  vements.  Just  as  good  and  handsome  as  a  solid 
gold  watch.  Price.  $9.55;  with  three  new  subscrip¬ 
tions  $11.75. 

The  above  watch  is  especially  suitable  for  girls.  It 
is  full  ladles’ size.  The  Waltham  and  Elgin  com¬ 
panies  make  no  distinction  between  ladies’  and  girls 
watches. 

The  Great  Watch. 

No.  4  C.— For  those  who  want  the  best  and  are  will¬ 
ing  to  trust  our  judgment,  wo  have  selected  a  watch 
which  combines  richness  with  perfect  finish.  It  can¬ 
not  be  surpassed  as  a  tlmekeepor.  It  Is  full  Jeweled, 
the  jewels  being  set  in  solid  gold.  It  has  the  finest 
and  simplest  patent  regulator  known,  as  well  as  a 
patent  safety  pinion,  compensation  balance  and 
Logan’s  celebrated  Breguet  hair  spring,  which  Is 
bent  to  the  required  form  and  then  hardened  and 
tempered.  It  Is  thoroughly  adjusted  so  that  It  will 
keep  accurate  time  whether  hot  or  cold.  It  is  made 
by  the  American  Waltham  Watch  Company,  and 
called  “P.  8.  Bartlett.”  Hundreds  of  people  have 
paid  as  high  as  $125  for  this  watch,  and  the  usual  re¬ 
tail  price  is  now  from  $85  to  $105.  We  offer  it  In  a  14k 
gold,  two  ounces  to  2 14  ounces  (40  to  45  dwt.)  case, 
hunting  or  open  face,  handsomely  finished.  Price, 
$13.50;  with  a  five  years’  subscription,  or  five  new 
subscriptions,  $17.50. 

People  who  want  this  magnificent  watch  in  a 
cheaper  case  can  have  It  in  gold-filled  case,  guaran- 
eed  for  15  years,  for  $22  In  hunting  case;  and  for 
$19.50  in  open  face;  for  $19  50  In  three  ounce  coin 
sliver,  hunting  or  open  face;  for  $12.75  In  nickel 
silver,  open-face 
case;  a  year’s  sub¬ 
scription  included 
with  each  one. 

No.  15.— A  beauti¬ 
ful  11  jewel  move¬ 
ment,  full  nickel,  in 
a  handsomely  en¬ 
graved  huntingcase 
made  of  1 4k.  U.  S. 

Assay  solid  gold, 
usual  retail  price 
from  $50  to  $75.  One 
of  the  pre  ttlest 
watches  for  a  lady 
that  we  have  ever 
seen.  The  Illustra¬ 
tion  shows  the  case 
in  exact  size  and 
style.  Price  $25  net; 
with  five  new  sub>: 
serlptlons. 
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The  Rural  Free.  A  Year  at  College.  Achromatic  Telescope.  If  your  subscription  is  paid. 


All  new  subscriptions  for  1893  that  are  For  clubs  o 
received  in  November  or  December  are  The  Rural  h 
placed  on  the  lists  at  once  and  the  piper  Gardening  v 
is  sent  to  the  address  for  the  balance  of  men  and  youn 
1893  free  of  charge,  the  year  subscribed  of  a  year's  sti 
for  dating  from  January  1st.  any  approvec 

Piano  Extension  Lamp.  or  olber  tec 

.  .  _  ,  United  States 

The  Piano  Extension  (or  floor  stand) 

Lamp  is  now  the  popular  lamp.  Such  a  Tlie  Bn 
lamp  adds  very  much  to  the  furnishings 
of  any  parlor.  Hitherto  this  style  of  A  perfectly 
lamp  has  been  so  expensive  that  only  the  making  3J£  i 
more  wealthy  families  could  afford  it.  tures.  No 
This  lamp  meets  all  the  requirements  for  load  or  unloac 
beauty  and  utility.  The  fount  is  richly  cartridges  ”  1 
embossed  and  bolds  a  quart  of  oil.  The 


and,  when  closed,  6% 
inches  in  length.  On  a 
clear  day  you  can  distinct¬ 
ly  see  time  on  a  tower 
three  miles  away.  The 
moons  of  Jupiter  can  be 
seen  with  it.  The  tele- 
tubes  are  made 


TUBULAR 
DRIVING  LAMP 


scope 

from  heavy  polished  brass;  nights.  T  he  Dietz  tub- 

the  body  is  covered  with  ISBlgfei  ular  lamp  is  conven- 

morocco,  making  a  thor-  ient,  ‘  will  not  blow 

oughly  substantial  instru-  out,”  gives  a  clear, 

ment.  It  is  achromatic  ;  IuMbH  white  light;  its  power- 

that  is,  does  not  blur  the  ful  reflector,  like  a 

by  a  confusion  of  i  locomotive  headlight, 

colors.  Retail  price,  $4.50.  throws  all  the  light 

x4)4  inche*.  Our  price,  prepaid,  with  a  straight  ahead  200  to 

Each  cartridge  year’s  subscription,  $3.50;  with  a  re-  400  feet.  It  burns  kero- 

Simplicity  of  oper  newal  and  a  new  subscription,  $4. 25.  sene.  It  has  a  strong 

insure  satisfactory  We  test  eacb  ™e  beforue  se,nudi.n?,  **  spring  attachment  for 

insure  sansiaciory  The  user  must  remember  that  the  tubes  1  f .  .  , 

terienced,  while  the  should  be  pulled  out  full  length,  and  attaching  to  the  dasher 

aegatives  astonishes  the  adjustment  to  the  eye  made  only  at  any  point,  in  an  in- 

Price  $7,  in  ebonite  with  the  section  nearest  the  eye  piece,  stant.  Price  $2.50,  by  ( 

BTiboorintirm  $7  75  :  moving  ^  out  an<A  *n  as  necessary.  paid  ;  with  a  year’s  subs 


vision 


is  a  guide  to  the  pre¬ 
vention  and  Treat¬ 
ment  of  Diseases  in 
Domestic  Animals. 

By  Prof.  Law  of  Cor¬ 
nell  University.  It 
has  426  pages,  with 
numerous  illustra¬ 
tions  and  an  appen¬ 
dix  of  100  pages  re¬ 
lating  to  pleuro-pneumonia. 
postpaid  ;  with  a  subscripl 


pKDViLLF? 


effective  than  any  broom.  Pnce,^$3  ; 

~ renewal  and  a  new  subscription  for  only 
$3.50.  By  express,  not  prepaid, 
lenses,  in  neat  Morocco  ^ 

Price,  $3.  prepaid  ;  with  a  year’s  —  —  _ _  . 

with  a  renewal  and  THE  SELF-BASTINcr  BOA 

Six  or  eight  months’  use  has  made  tl 
the  house  of  the  publisher.  It  is  sciei 
game,  poultry,  fish  ;  for  baking  bread, 
meats  and  poultry  tender,  and  saves  l 
the  nutriment  of  the  food  generally  ^ 
lost  through  steam  and  evaporation. 
Things  baked  or  roasted  in  the  pan 
are  more  healthful  and  digestible,  as 
t.hev  retain  all  their  sweetness,  flavor 


■red,  orange,  blue,  yellow  or  pink. 

complete  with  shade,  etc.,  boxed,  vvithsix  superior 
press  or  freight  not  prepaid  ;  with  a  cases. 

;ars’ subscription,  $9.50  ;  with  are-  subscription,  $3.35 
and  three  new  subscriptions,  $1 1.50  a  year’s  subscription  $4. 

Complete  Housekeeper.  A  Good  Enough.  Pistol. 

andsome  book  of  nearly  500  pages  This  is  a  jolly  little  single  shot  Stevens 
imerous  illustrations.  By  a  veteran  pistol  of  unexcel- 

teeper.  Includes  bread  of  all  kinds,  lc<^  work-man - 

•ing  yeast,  rolls,  biscuits,  crumpets,  ship;  3 14  inch  tip- 

unns,  buns,  crackers,  batter  cakes,  "P  barrel.  No.  22 

akes,  muffins,  gems,  waffles,  puffs,  or  'i()  cahber  as 

s,  mush,  grits,  etc.  Soups.  60  kinds.  “—preferred.  It  is 

•  boiling,  roasting,  baking,  broil-  good  enough  for  any  purpose  it  is  really 
^  needed  for.  Price,  $3  ;  with  a  subscrip- 


HE  PEOPLE'S  j£~ 
<V  HORSE, CATTLE  Pg 
A  SHEEPand swine 
DOCTOR 


ing  and  frying  ;  cutting  and  curing  pork. 
Poultry  :  how  to  select,  kill,  dress  and 
cook;  also  game.  Making  salads,  pickles 
and  catsups.  Cake  making  ;  175  recipes; 
119  puddings,  numerous  sauces.  Pastry, 
75  kinds  :  ice  cream  and  water  ices,  35 
recipes.  Dyeing  and  cleaning  clothes, etc. , 
etc.  Price,  cloth,  $1.50,  postpaid  ;  with 
a  year’s  subscription  $1.75  ;  with  a  re¬ 
newal  and  a  pew  subscription  ?3,5Q, 


- - ^ 

The  “  Student”  Camera  includes  all  the  necessary  apparatus  chemicals,  etc., 

and  a  folding  tripod,  carrying  satchel  and  shoulder  strap.  For  the  prme  rt  m  tte 
simplest,  strongest,  lightest,  most  eompwt  and  eheapert  that  we  hare^e  .  P  ^ 
$2.50;  expressage  prepaid  for  45  cents  additional.  With  a  j ears  snhsc  p 
$3.00;  with  a  renewal  and  a  new  subscription,  f  r  $>-.. 7  , 
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NEW  YORK,  DECEMBER 


PRICE,  FIVE  CENTS. 
$2.00  PER  YEAR. 


BUSINESS  BOYS  LEARNING  TO  BOSS. 

“MONEY  MAKES  THE  MARE  GO,”  BUT  TACT  THE  STRAGGLER. 

Potatoes  Worked  by  Boy  Power. 

With  my  camera  under  my  arm  I  started  out  to 
find  something  to  “  take.”  Having  arrived  at  C.  E. 
Chapman’s  place,  I  was  told  I  would  find  him  in  the 
potato  field.  Climbing  the  hillside,  which  is  the 
natural  home  of  the  potato,  I  came  just  in  time  to  get 
a  view  of  the  “  boys”  as  the  first  note  of  the  dinner 
horn  reached  them,  and  the  picture  is  shown  at  Fig. 
300.  The  man  who  said,  “  It  takes  sound  only  a 
quarter  of  a  second  to  cross  a  ten  acre  lot  when  the 
call  is  for  dinner,”  must  have  been  at  Chapman’s  some 
time  and  watched  his  boys. 

The  team  was  transferred  from  the  plow  to  the 
wagon  by  one  digger  and  driven  to  the  end  of  the  row. 
The  small  boy  who 
had  been  picking  up, 

drove  along  by  the  |1|| 

crates  which  were 
handed  up  by  the 
diggers  who  had  fin¬ 
ished  digging  their  ' Jkt-M 

share  of  the  row 

while  the  team  was  ^  Yl 

changed  off.  One 

man  placed  the  ✓ 

crates  in  the  wagon. 

In  just  eight  minutes  '  f 

from  the  time  the 

horn  blew,  forty 

bushels  had  been 

loaded  and  there 

wasn't  a  “blessed  '  , 

boy”  in  sight.  .  1 

r 

“That  is  pretty 
quick  work,”  said  I. 

“Yes;  the  crates 
save  a  good  deal  of 
hard  work,  and  the 
boys  have  learned 
their  places.  When 
I  was  in  Washington 
County,  at  the  in¬ 
stitute,  they  always 
spoke  of  barrels.  I 
wonder  what  they 
would  do  with  my 
boy  force  loading 
barrels.  I  could  not 
lift  a  barrel  of  pota¬ 
toes  myself,  and 
would  not  allow  a 
boy  to  try.” 

“  Do  you  like  boy  help  best  ?  ”  I  asked. 

“  When  things  are  fixed  as  they  should  be,  they  are 
the  cheapest  help  one  can  hire.” 

“  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ?  ” 

“  A  boy  cannot  earn  his  salt  digging  potatoes  when 
they  are  planted  deep  and  given  level  culture,  until  I 
have  plowed  through,  close  to  the  hills  on  one  side  and 
back  on  the  other  ;  then  he  can  turn  over  the  little 
ridge  of  loosened  earth  faster  than  a  man,  because  he 
is  quicker  and  no  strength  is  required.  Do  you  see 
those  half  crates  with  a  strap  handle  ?  A  boy  can  use 
a  bushel  basket  or  crate,  but  will  soon  get  tired.  With 
the  large  crates  placed  at  proper  distances,  he 
can  empty  every  few  minutes,  and  pick  more  than 
a  man.” 

“  How  many  can  each  pick  ?  ” 

“  All  sort  for  market  as  they  pick,  and  get  a  cent 
a  crate.  One  boy  picked  600  bushels  in  six  days ; 
but  150  bushels  in  nine  hours  is  the  most  I  ever  saw 
picked.  The  tubers  were  very  large ;  the  same  boy 
could  not  do  it  this  year.” 


Small  Crates  and  “  Mr.  Momentum." 

“  Do  you  buy  the  crates  ?  ” 

“No;  some  lumber  is  sawed  up  and  we  nail  them 
together  ourselves.  They  cost  nothing  but  the  saw 
bill  and  nails,  which  may  be  two  cents  each.  They  are 
stronger  and  of  a  better  shape  than  those  that  can  be 
bought.” 

“  Why  so  ?  ” 

“  Because  it  is  easier  to  handle  them.  They  spread 
the  hands  and  bring  the  weight  nearer  the  body.  They 
are  easily  made,  having  solid  ends  with  slat  sides  and 
bottoms.  They  save  a  great  deal  of  extra  handling  as 
well  as  bruising  of  the  tubers.  It  is  a  surprise  to  me 
that  every  farmer  does  not  have  crates,  but  in  many 
sections  they  are  unknown.” 

“  Why  does  each  dig  his  own  row  ?  ” 

“  Boys  are  sociable  beings  and  have  not  yet  formed 
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Scene  in  C.  E.  Chapman’s  Potato  Field.  Fig.  300. 

habits  of  keeping  steadily  at  work.  If  they  are  all 
together,  they  will  not  dig  faster  than  the  slowest  one 
does.  There  is  too  much  talking  for  progress.  By  this 
method  each  one  has  his  share  marked  off,  and,  if  too 
slow,  will  soon  be  whipped  up  by  the  ridicule  of  the 
other  boys.  No  self-respecting  boy  is  going  to  be  left 
behind  long  when  he  is  placed  where  his  lack  of  effort 
shows.  This  method  teaches  him  to  be  prompt.  The 
minute  the  plow  has  passed,  each  springs  to  his  work 
to  get  it  done  before  the  others.  Let  a  new  boy  come 
here  and  in  two  days  he  will  act  like  a  new  creature  ; 
he’ll  step  quicker  and  take  advantage  of  every  twist 
to  lighten  labor.  When  we  first  began  to  dig,  one  boy 
pulled  his  hook  through  the  hill  with  so  little  force 
that  the  tubers  fell  close  to  the  hill,  and  he  had  to 
poke  them  over  a  second  time  to  get  them  out  of  the 
way.  He  felt  bad  because  he  could  not  keep  up,  but 
did  not  know  what  the  matter  was.  I  told  him  to  get 
Mr.  Momentum  to  help  him.  ‘  I  don’t  know  any  such 
man  !  ’  was  his  reply.  I  took  the  hook,  and  with  a 
quick,  strong  jerk  threw  both  dirt  and  tubers  fairly 


out  on  the  freshly-plowed  ground.  I  then  explained 
to  him  the  reason  why  the  heavier  articles  went  the 
farthest  and  so  got  separated  from  the  others,  so  that 
he  need  not  turn  them  over  again  or  even  look  where 
they  went.  ‘  Attention  to  this  will  save  you  half  the 
work,  my  boy.  Better  study  philosophy,’  said  I.  He 
was  soon  one  of  the  fastest  diggers.  He  never  has 
staid  long  anywhere  else  because,  as  one  neighbor 
said,  ‘  He  is  too  slow  and  will  not  stand  urging.’ 
Almost  all  the  trouble  with  hired  help  comes  from 
ignorance  on  one  side  and  a  want  of  tact  on  the  other. 
Kindly  teach  and  praise  a  boy,  and  he  will  do  any¬ 
thing  for  you.” 

“  Why  do  you  not  use  forks?” 

“  Because  their  use  is  too  hard  work  for  any  one  but  a 
full-grown  man.  I  do  not  believe  it  is  right  to  set  any  one, 
just  because  he  is  hired,  at  work  that  will  be  liable  to 

injure  him.  The  fork 
tines  will  pierce  and 
ruin  a  good  many 
tubers.  I  study  to 
make  work  light, 
and  »,t  the  same  time 
secure  the  crop  in 
good  condition.” 

Unloading;  What 
About  Sweating? 

As  soon  as  I  could 
pack  my  box,  we 
followed  to  the 
house.  The  younger 
boys  had  taken  care 
ifg^  m  team.  The 

J  others  while  this  was 

$$  being  done  had  car- 

V-4  ried  in  the  potatoes 

u  and  emptied  them 

into  the  bins.  One 

. . . .  .  ^  ,  boy  stays  in  the 

fj  "1 «  A ■  v  H ’  /  -  wagon  and  sets  the 

full  crates  on  the 

T.  I  y,  ill  4  wagon  box  and  packs 

11111  the  empty  crates  as 

}  ""  they  are  brought 

back.  An  opening 
SSil III  ||||g||  m  j|§  into  the  cellar  was 

made  on  the  back  side 
of  the  house,  and  a 
road  dug  out  so  that 
the  top  of  the  wagon 
was  on  a  level  with 
the  bottom  of  the 
cellar  door.  There 
are  no  stairs  to 
climb.  When  the 
stock  is  sold,  it  is  carried  out  and  set  down  into  the 
wagon  instead  of  being  lifted  up.” 

“  This  arrangement  saves  the  lifting  of  a  good  many 
tons,”  was  Mr.  Chapman’s  comment. 

“  Do  you  store  potatoes  in  a  barn  or  shed  to  sweat 
out  ?  Some  think  they  will  have  trouble  with  rot  if  they 
do  not.” 

“I’ll  let  the  boys  answer  that',”  said  Mr.  Chapman. 
“  What  do  you  think,  Charley  ?  ” 

“  Potatoes  will  sweat  every  time  you  move  them.  I 
think  the  second  sweating  which  would  come  from 
moving  them  to  the  cellar  would  be  a  dead  loss.” 

“If  it  should  be  cold  all  of  a  suddnt,  I  think  the 
trouble  would  be  that  the  boys  would  be  sweated  out 
before  they  could  get  all  of  ours  moved.”  “Some  of 
'em  might  freeze,”  chipped  in  Ray.  With  a  quick  side 
glance,  Arthur  said : 

“  If  you  ‘  kids  ’  are  careful  not  to  to  let  any  rotten 
potatoes  get  in^o  the  crates,  there  will  be  no  rotten 
ones  in  the  bins.  There  are  plenty  of  good  reasons 
against  storing  potatoes  out-of-doors.”  amateur. 
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CHEMICAL  FERTILIZERS  AND  SAND. 

FATTENING  SOU.  FROM  A  BAG.  A  GARDEN  SPOT  IN 

“THE  BARRENS.” 

PART  II. 

[EDITORIAL  CORRESPONDENCE.] 

A  Garden  Spot  in  a  Desert. 

Mr.  Gordon  has  40  acres  in  his  farm.  It  was  divided 
this  year  about  as  follows:  Two  acres  of  cauliflower,  five 
of  potatoes,  three  of  wheat,  five  of  corn,  14-15  grass, 
four  rye,  six  in  orchards,  old  and  young,  and  a  small 
bit  of  pasture.  Grass  is  also  cut  in  the  older  orchards. 
Here  is  about  what  will  be  sold  from  the  farm  this 
season  : 

500  barrels  cauliflower. 

1,000  bushels  potatoes. 

80  bushels  wheat. 

80  bushels  rye. 

40  tons  bay. 

4  tons  rye  straw. 

850  bushels  apples. 

600  bushels  corn  In  ear. 

In  addition  to  this  some  money  will  be  received  from 
corn  stalks,  carrots,  eggs,  etc.  The  cauliflowers  aver¬ 
age  about  $1.50  per  barrel  and  potatoes  over  65  cents  a 
bushel.  The  hay  and  rye  straw  bring  highest  prices, 
and  the  apples  were  sold  in  the  orchard  at  60  cents  to 
$1  per  bushel  according  to  size.  Figure  out  the  above 
crops  and  you  will  see  that  Mr.  Gordon  surely  has 
“something  to  be  thankful  for”  this  year.  The  chief 
item  in  his  own  estimation  is  that  he  has  learned  cer¬ 
tain  lessons  about  the  use  of  fertilizers.  One  is  to  use 
the  best  goods  he  can  get  his  hands  on,  and  another  is 
to  fertilize  with  a  shovel  rather  than  with  a  table¬ 
spoon.  But  suppose  we  let  him  tell  the  story  as  he 
did  to  me,  in  his  own  words. 

“How  poor  was  your  land  when  you  first  came  to 
it  ?”  I  asked. 

“  When  I  first  came  here  I  could  not  grow  enough  to 
feed  one  horse  and  a  cow.  The  soil  was  lifeless — crops 
could  not  grow  on  it.  Twenty-five  years  ago  I  planted 
corn  without  manure  of  any  kind  on  that  field  where 
I  raised  1,000  bushels  of  potatoes  this  year.  My  grand¬ 
father  cleared  it  100  years  ago,  cultivated  it  a  few 
years  and  then  gave  it  up.  I  did  not  get  10  bushels 
per  acre,  try  as  hard  as  I  could.  Now  I  get  100  bushels 
of  ears  per  acre  without  any  trouble.” 

“  What  is  land  worth  an  acre  ?” 

“  All  around  here  land — the  average  as  it  runs — can 
be  bought  for  from  $10  to  $15  an  acre,  My  land  is  now 
worth  $100  an  acre.  It  pays  interest  and  a  big 
profit  on  that  valuation.  In  other  words,  my  farm  is 
easily  six  to  ten  times  as  valuable  for  producing  crops 
as  the  original  lands  about  it.” 

“  How  did  you  come  to  use  fertilizers  ?” 

“  I  was  driven  to  it.  Here  I  was  with  a  farm  that 
could  hardly  grow  weeds.  Stable  manure  was  out  of  the 
question.  We  could  not  buy  all  we  wanted  any¬ 
way,  and  the  price  was  ’way  up.  Farmers  near  the 
cities  took  about  all  of  it  and  the  freight  made  it  very 
expensive.  Fish  scrap,  too,  was  too  expensive,  and  it  is 
not  suited  to  potatoes  anyway.  Home-made  stable 
manure  was  out  of  the  question — the  farm  would 
not  produce  enough  to  feed  a  horse  and  a  cow, 
much  less  a  herd  of  stock.  I  should  have  had  to  buy 
hay  and  grain  to  make  manure,  and  this  seemed  like 
a  back-handed  way  of  feeding  plants.  When  I  bought 
hay  and  grain  I  had  to  pay  a  profit  on  some  other  farm¬ 
er’s  labor.  In  trying  fertilizers  I  thought  I  could 
cut  that  profit  out.  I  began  in  a  small  way,  using 
potash  with  fish,  superphosphates  and  other  chemicals. 
The  superphosphates  gave  good  results  for  a  time,  but 
at  last  seemed  to  “play  out.”  I  became  convinced 
that  on  my  soil  I  needed  a  complete  fertilizer— one  that 
contained  everything  the  plant  needed.  I  saw  that  I 
had  to  feed  the  plant  rather  than  the  soil.  The  first 
year  I  used  about  $75  worth  of  fertilizer.  Th^  results 
were  so  satisfactory  that  I  have  continued  to  increase 
the  amount  until  I  now  use  about  $600  worth  every 
year  on  my  40  acres.  I  have  also  increased  the  amount 
used  on  each  crop  and  thus  far  the  more  I  use  the 
more  money  I  make.” 

“  But,  is  it  safe  to  use  fertilizers  alone?  Don’t  you 
need  more  stable  manure  to  provide  ‘  humus.’” 

“  All  I  can  say  is  that  I  have  not  bought  any  stable 
manure  for  15  years  and  have  sold  everything  but 
wheat  straw,  and  some  corn  stalks.  My  soil  is  in 
better  condition  than  ever  before  as  to  color,  texture 
and  strength.  My  idea  is  that  the  wastes  of  the  crop, 
that  is,  the  parts  that  do  npt  find  cash  sale,  are  enough, 
if  carefully  saved,  to  give  bulk  to  the  fertilizer  and 
keep  the  soil  friable.  The  better  the  grass  the  better 
the  sod,  the  more  wheat,  the  more  straw,  and  so  on. 
Let  all  that  can’t  be  sold,  be  saved  and  go  back  to  the 
soil  and  you  have  enough  to  go  with  the  fertilizer. 
The  cauliflower  crop  gives  a  big  lot  of  waste  leaves. 
We  save  them  all  for  spreading  on  the  grass  or  mulch¬ 
ing  the  trees  in  the  young  orchard.” 

“Why  not  keep  more  cattle  to  eat  these  leaves. 
Isn’t  it  a  waste  to  use  them  as  you  do  ?  ” 

“  No,  we  think  not.  Cattle  will  eat  the  leaves  when 
fresh,  but  we  cannot  keep  the  cattle  comfortably.  It 
is  so  dry  here  during  the  summer  that  it  is  next  to  im¬ 


possible  to  get  water  for  stock.  Everything  dries  up 
and  cattle  suffer  greatly.  There  are  very  few  sec¬ 
tions  more  subject  to  drought  than  this.  Rain  clouds 
blow  away  from  us  and  we  had  only  a  few  light  wet¬ 
tings  all  summer.” 

“  If  it  is  so  dry,  how  do  the  fertilizers  answer  ?  ” 

“  They  are  better  than  stable  manure  in  such  a  dry 
time.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  possible  to  get  a  perfect 
distribution  of  the  fertilizers — all  over  the  soil.  You 
can  scatter  them  evenly  so  that  every  inch  will  have 
some  on  it.  This  can’t  be  done  with  stable  manure. 
Too  often  it  will  be  left  in  big,  hard  lumps  that  won’t 
work  well  into  the  soil.  Now,  in  a  very  dry  time  the 
manure  dries  as  hard  as  wood,  and  must  be  soaked  all 
through  before  the  roots  can  be  fed  on  it.  The  soluble 
fertilizers  scattered  all  through  the  soil,  are  made 
available  with  every  little  shower  and,  being  every¬ 
where,  they  draw  out  a  bigger  and  more  complete 
root-growth.  We  have  not  had  one  good  soaking  rain 
all  this  summer — that  is,  enough  to  make  stable  ma¬ 
nure  available.  That  is  why  fertilizers  are  better  for 
very  dry  times  and  sections.” 

“  How  much  fertilizer  do  you  use  ?  ” 

“On  potatoes  1,600  pounds  to  the  acre.  I  put  800 
in  the  drill  below  the  seed  pieces  and  800  more  above 
them,  with  earth,  of  course,  between  the  fertilizer  and 
the  seed.  I  have  a  machine  for  dropping  the  fertilizer 
and  raking  it  in.  When  wheat  follows  potatoes,  I  do 
not  use  more  fertilizer.  In  sowing  wheat  after  other 
crops  not  heavily  fertilized,  I  use  800  pounds  per  acre. 
If  grass  is  cut  more  than  twice,  I  top-dress  it  the  third 
spring  with  400  pounds  per  acre.  Corn  is  planted  on 
sod  with  what  manure  1  make  and  cauliflower  leaves. 
Where  these  are  lacking  I  use  600  pounds  of  fertilizer 
per  acre,  and  get  just  as  good  results  as  with  manure. 
For  cauliflower  I  plow  a  piece  of  sod  and  broadcast 
900  pounds  of  fertilizer  per  acre.  This  is  thrown  from 
a  wagon  with  a  shovel  and  harrowed  in.  Then  with 
my  fertilizer  machine  I  drop  900  pounds  more  in  drills 
three  feet  apart,  turn  a  furrow  over  the  fertilizer,  and 
set  the  plants  on  the  ridge.  ” 

( To  be  Continued.) 


NOSE  RING  FOR  CALF. 

Several  readers  having  asked  how  to  make  a  device 
to  prevent  calves  from  sucking  cows,  we  reprint  a 


picture  of  one  made  by  J.  M.  Drew,  and  given  in  The 
R.  N.-Y.  two  years  ago.  It  is  pretty  well  shown  in 
the  illustration  at  Fig.  301.  The  spike  is  riveted  in 
one  set  of  holes,  and  after  the  ring  nas  been  placed  in 
the  nose  the  bolt  is  fastened  in  the  other.  This  is 
sure  to  prick  the  cow  and  make  her  move  away  when 
the  calf  sucks.  Some  heifers  get  into  this  bad  habit 
and  will  not  give  it  up,  even  when  they  have  calves  of 
their  own. 


DAIRY  GOSSIP. 

Variations  In  Milk.— Bulletin  No.  77  of  the  New 
Jersey  Agricultural  College  Station  gives  some  inter¬ 
esting  figures  relating  to  the  interrupted  (by  fire)  ex¬ 
periment  there  going  on  with  the  different  breeds  of 
dairy  cattle.  For  the  six  months  beginning  May  1, 
the  analysis  of  Ayrshire  milk  showed  an  average  of 
total  solids  of  12. 58  per  cent.  The  highest  monthly 
average  was  13.08  in  August,  the  lowest  11.85  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  yet  during  the  short  time  when  this  low  av¬ 
erage  prevailed,  the  milk  still  showed  an  average  of 
3.26  of  butter  fats — a  little  above  the  legal  standard. 
For  the  same  period  the  Guernseys  showed  an  average 
of  total  solids  of  14.265,  and  an  average  of  4.91  butter 
fats.  The  lowest  average  of  total  solids  was  in  July 
when  it  was  13.85.  For  the  same  period  the  Holsteins 
showed  an  average  of  total  solids  of  12.02  and  an  aver¬ 
age  of  3.39  butter  fats.  The  lowest  average  of  total 
solids  was  in  August  when  they  averaged  11.38,  the 
highest  was  in  June  with  12.99.  The  Jerseys  during 
the  same  time  showed  an  average  total  solids  of  14.15 
per  cent  and  an  average  of  4.59  of  butter  fats.  The 
Short-horns  showed  an  average  total  solids  of  12. 14 
percent,  the  lowest  being  11.89  in  July,  the  highest 
12.24  with  an  average  of  butter  fat  of  3.43. 

Cost  of  Milk. — Anent  the  cost  of  producing  this 
milk,  we  are  told  in  the  same  bulletin  that  the  food 


consumed  by  the  breeds  cost  as  follows  for  each  pound 
of  solids  yielded:  Ayrshire  5.9  cents,  Guernsey  5.3, 
Holstein-Friesian,  6.2,  Jersey  6.0  and  Short-horns  6.2. 
For  each  quart  of  milk  produced,  the  cost  is  as  fol¬ 
lows :  Ayrshire  1.66  cents,  Guernseys  1.71.  Hol- 
stein-Friesians  1.75,  Jerseys  1.91,  Short-horns  1.71. 
These  figures  ought  to  demonstrate  to  such  of  our 
dairymen  as  sell  their  milk  all  summer  through  for 
two  cents  or  less  per  quart,  that  they  are  doing  a  losing 
business — that  they  are  impoverishing  their  farms  and 
paying  for  the  privilege  of  doing  it. 

Buy  Fat — Not  Water. — A  prominent  dealer  in  New 
York  city  said  to  me  a  few  days  ago,  that  he  was  de¬ 
termined,  as  soon  as  he  could  make  arrangements  for 
doing  so,  to  inaugurate  the  new  method  in  his  trade — 
that  of  paying  for  milk  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  butter  fat  it  contained.  He  assured  me  that  while 
he  made  every  effort  to  get  good  milk,  much  of  the 
time  he  was  in  constant  fear  of  arrest  for  selling  milk 
below  the  legal  standard.  He  thinks  he  can  build  up 
a  better  and  more  secure  trade  and  pay  a  better  price 
for  his  milk  and  be  relieved  from  all  anxiety  about  his 
business.  It  would  seem  so.  Mr.  Abbott’s  magnificent 
success  in  Philadelphia  and  Mr.  Halsey’s  in  this  city, 
both  of  whom  work  on  this  line,  are  excellent  illus¬ 
trations  of  the  possibilities  in  this  direction. 

Finding  Consumptive  Cows. — Bulletin  No.  21  of 
Pennsylvania  State  College  Experiment  Station  is  a 
very  interesting  contribution  to  the  literature  of 
tuberculosis  in  cattle,  detailing  some  experiments  in 
demonstrating  the  value  of  Dr.  Koch’s  tuberculin  as 
an  agent  for  detecting  the  presence  of  this  dreaded 
disease  in  dairy  cows.  The  method,  in  brief,  is  to  in¬ 
ject  tuberculin  under  the  skin  of  the  cattle.  All  that 
show  a  rise  in  temperature,  “-a  reaction,”  are  said  to 
be  tuberculous.  Some  thirty  head  of  cows,  heifers 
and  a  bull  were  subjected  to  the  test.  Of  these  two 
gave  the  characteristic  reaction  and  were  pronounced 
tuberculous.  Two  others  showed  slight  reactions,  but 
not  enough  to  warrant  being  pronounced  tuberculous. 
About  a  month  later,  the  remainder  of  the  herd  were 
tested  and  with  them  the  four  animals  already  alluded 
to  as  showing  a  greater  or  less  reaction  on  the  pre¬ 
vious  test.  On  this  occasion,  only  the  two  first  spoken 
of  gave  any  reaction — they  only  were  declared  tuber¬ 
culous  by  the  test. 

In  order  to  test  the  comparative  value  of  this  method 
with  the  old  one  of  a  physical  examination.  Dr.  F. 
Bridge,  the  State  Veterinarian,  was  called  in  to 
examine  the  herd,  without  any  knowledge  of  the  re¬ 
sults  of  the  Koch  test.  He  pronounced  one  of  the  two 
condemned  by  the  Koch  test,  as  a  case  of  tuberculosis, 
but  decided  that  the  second  one  condemned  was  not 
suffering  from  the  disease.  He  pronounced  one  other 
cow  tuberculous  and  two  others  as  probably  tuber¬ 
culous.  The  five  cows  were  then  slaughtered.  Two 
were  tuberculous — the  ones  condemned  by  the  Koch 
test.  The  others,  suspected  by  the  veterinarian,  were 
suffering  from  bronchitis  or  pneumonia,  but  had  no 
tuberculosis.  All  of  which  goes  to  show  the  great 
difficulty  a  veterinarian  encounters  in  diagnosing  this 
disease,  while  it  is  no  little  evidence  of  the  value  of 
the  Koch  method.  f. 


SHARP  CREAMERY  DEALING. 

Who  Was  to  Blame  Here? 

Last  summer  a  Chicago  creamery  firm  sent  one  of 
its  expert  double-tongued  sharpers  into  this  section, 
and  he  worked  it  for  all  it  was  worth.  By  skillfully 
spun  Munchausen  tales  he  succeeded  in  forming  stock 
company  creameries  in  this  and  quite  a  number  of 
neigboring  towns.  The  stock  was  divided  into  shares 
of  $100  each,  and  was  taken  principally  by  farmers, 
who  were  led  by  the  fanciful  stories  of  the  exDert  to 
believe  there  were  millions  in  it. 

The  one  located  in  this  village  cost  the  farmers  and 
townspeople  $5,000.  The  expert  secured  the  sub¬ 
scribers,  the  company  erected  the  building  and  put  in 
the  machinery,  and  a  second  expert  collected  the 
funds.  It  would  mightily  puzzle  any  man  possessed 
of  common  sense  to  see  more  than  $1,500  in  the  entire 
outfit,  yet  the  company  raked  in  5,000  in  good  dollars 
and  departed  smiling. 

Some  time  after  the  place  was  finished  it  started  up 
under  the  command  of  a  cider  maker,  ran  about  six 
weeks  and  then  shut  down.  There  it  stands  a  silent 
monument  to  $5,000  worth  of  rural  gullibility.  The 
stock  has  been  offered  by  its  holders  as  low  as  $10  per 
share,  with  no  takers.  In  neighboring  villages  the 
same  state  of  affairs  exists,  and  the  deceived  are  mourn¬ 
ing  their  vanished  shekels. 

Most  of  the  farmers  in  this  section  keep  from  one  to 
four  cows,  yet  the  creamery  sharp  made  them  believe 
that  they  could  make  more  money  out  of  them  than 
off  their  whole  farms.  He  convinced  them  that  they 
could  take  their  new  milk  to  the  creamery,  have  it 
run  through  the  separator  in  a  few  minutes,  carry  the 
skim-milk  b?'*.k  with  them  and  fatten  a  dozen  pigs 
with  it  ;  aj.  Rat  the  skim-milk  was  just  as  good  for 
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drinking  and  cooking  purposes  as  new  milk,  and  that 
the  creamery  could  sell  its  stockholders  butter  cheaper 
than  they  could  make  it  on  their  own  farms.  The 
picture  was  painted  in  such  rosy  hues  that  people  al¬ 
most  fell  over  each  other  in  the  rush  to  “  get  in  on  the 
ground  floor.”  If  any  person  dared  to  utter  a  word  of 
disparagement,  or  to  doubt  the  unbounded  success  of 
the  scheme,  he  was  liable  to  meet  with  tribulation. 
He  was  looked  on  as  a  man  who  was  utterly  devoid  of 
enterprise,  who  was  opposed  to  building  up  his  town 
and  improving  the  condition  of  his  county,  as  an 
anarchist,  as  a  public  enemy,  and  was  sat  on  accord¬ 
ingly.  Now  the  stockholders  and  chief  promoters  are 
calling  themselves  soft-headed  suckers,  and  kicking 
themselves  all  over  their  farms.  feed  grundy. 

Christian  County,  Ill. 

How  They  Worked  in  Kansas. 

The  farmers  of  this  neighborhood  have  been  taken 
in  on  a  creamery  deal.  The  agents  of  a  Chicago  firm 
took  a  committee  of  our  farmers  to  see  several  success¬ 
ful  creameries  in  Illinois  and  finally  to  the  company’s 
headquarters  at  Chicago,  paying  all  expenses.  While 
in  Chicago  a  proposition  tvas  submitted  to  the  com¬ 
mittee  to  build  a  creamery  at  our  town,  the  institution 
to  be  fitted  with  a  cold  storage  device  for  cooling  by 
ammonia,  the  plant  to  cost  $6,850  and  the  stock  to  be 
taken  in  shares  of  $100  each,  the  amount  to  be  taken 
by  any  one  person  to  be  limited  to  two  shares,  and  in 
case  of  failure  to  raise  the  necessary  amount,  the  same 
plant  was  to  be  put  in  except  that  an  ice  room  was  to 
be  substituted  for  the  chemical  cold 
storage,  so  that  the  cost  would  be 
only  $4,850.  The  committee  ob¬ 
jected,  however,  to  the  latter  pro¬ 
position,  as  cooling  with  water 
was  out  of  the  question  with  us, 
since  our  winters  are  not  always 
cold  enough  to  form  ice  thick 
enough  for  use,  so  they  refused 
to  subscribe  to  the  double  con¬ 
tract.  The  creamery  men  then 
submitted  a  contract  supposed  to 
be  for  the  $6,850  plant  or  nothing, 
and  this  the  committee  signed. 

On  their  return,  the  company’s 
agents  canvassed  the  neighborhood 
in  company  with  members  of  the 
committee  who  were  enthusiastic 
over  the  possibilities  of  the  cream¬ 
ery  business,  and  a  large  number 
of  our  farmers  were  induced  to 
take  stock.  The  agents  were  often 
asked  what  would  be  done  if  enough 
stock  was  not  subscribed  for  the 
$6,850  plant,  and  they  said  the  mat¬ 
ter  would  be  dropped.  Only  $4,800 
was  raised,  and  now  it  turns  out 
the  contract  was  so  worded  that 
in  case  the  stock  for  the  $6,850 
plant  could  not  be  raised,  the  $4,850 
contract  would  be  operative,  pro¬ 
vided  48  shares  were  taken  ;  but  the  writing  was  so 
worded  that  this  provision  escaped  the  notice  of  the 
farmers.  The  latter  have  refused  to  accept  the  cheaper 
plant.  Now,  can  the  company  compel  the  farmers 
to  pay  for  the  cheap  plant  if  they  build  it,  and  does 
the  agents’  verbal  agreement  amount  to  anything  ? 

Bucyrus,  Kan.  A.  g.  w. 

R.  N.-Y.— If  good  witnesses  can  testify  that  the 
company  or  its  recognized  agents  stated  that  the  con¬ 
tract  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  cheaper  plant,  it 
is  our  opinion  that  it  cannot  make  you  pay  for  it 
unless  you  want  it.  *  *  # 

A  Fertilizer  Farmer  Talks.— I  was  much  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  account  of  John  M.  Jamison’s  farming.  In 
a  late  Rural.  With  his  rotation  on  corn,  wheat  and 
clover,  I  would  suggest  that  he  continue  to  haul  all 
the  stable  manure  he  can,  so  long  as  he  can  have  it  for 
the  hauling,  and  apply  all  to  his  sod  for  corn.  What¬ 
ever  may  be  the  quantity  of  stable  manure  to  be  ap¬ 
plied,  let  it  be  put  on  equally  over  the  entire  field ; 
then  let  him  broadcast  250  or  300  pounds  of  plain 
superphosphate  per  acre.  That  application  would 
practically  represent  phosphoric  acid,  which  would 
put  his  land  in  such  a  condition  as  to  insure  a  splen¬ 
did  crop  of  corn  in  a  favorable  season. 

Now,  as  to  treatment  of  the  wheat  crop  :  I  would  be 
governed  by  circumstances,  first  as  to  quantity  of 
stable  manure  applied  per  acre  to  the  corn  crop  ;  so 
long  as  Mr.  Jamison  can  get  his  stable  manure  for  the 
hauling,  it  will  pay  him  to  hire  it  all  done,  as  I  under¬ 
stand  it  is  a  short  haul,  and  1  would  apply  all  the 
stable  manure  to  the  corn  crop.  The  heavier  the 
application,  the  less  the  amount  to  be  applied  to  the 
wheat  and  clover  crops.  If  the  farm  were  here  in 
New  Jersey,  I  would  apply  a  complete  chemical  fer¬ 
tilizer  to  the  wheat  and  clover,  the  quantity  to  be 
determined  by  the  amount  of  stable  manure  applied 
to  the  corn  crop.  D.  c.  lewis. 


TILE  DRAINAGE  AND  FERTILIZERS. 

DR.  W.  I.  CHAMBERLAIN’S  FARM. 

Fertilizers  On  a  Clay  Soil. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  lives  about  one  mile  to  the  east  of 
Hudson,  O.,  a  pleasant  New  England  village  peopled 
by  a  very  desirable  class  of  citizens — persons  attracted 
there  by  the  Western  Reserve  University  which,  by 
the  way,  has  been  removed  to  Cleveland.  His  father 
must  have  had  an  eye  for  beautiful  landscape,  the 
view  to  the  east  of  the  farm  being  one  of  great  beauty. 
This,  with  the  carefully  trimmed  hedges  along  the 
roadside,  the  well-kept  lawn  sloping  gradually  into 
orchard  and  meadow,  makes  a  very  pleasant  impres¬ 
sion  on  the  passer-by. 

I  found  the  proprietor  at  home  and  soon  started  on 
a  tramp  across  a  36-acre  field  where  the  fertilizer  ex¬ 
periments  on  wheat,  clover  and  Timothy  seeding  were 
made  the  past  year. 

Fertilizers  on  Clay.— The  soil  is  a  moderately 
heavy  clay  and  is  thoroughly  tile-drained  at  intervals 
of  two  and  three  rods.  The  field  is  divided  into  six 
plots  of  six  acres  each  and  was  thought  at  the  time  of 
seeding  to  be  about  equal  all  over  so  far  as  plant  food 
was  concerned.  Results  show  that  some  portions 
were  not  so  favorable  for  wheat  this  year  as  others. 
On  parts  of  three  plots  wheat  followed  wheat  (a  sort 
of  inbreeding,  is  it  not  ?)  and  the  crop  was  not  nearly 
so  good  as  where  wheat  followed  clover  and  Timothy, 
or  Timothy  sod.  The  fertilizer  used  was  an  ammoniated 
superphosphate  with  a  guaranteed  analysis  of  3%  to 


4%  per  cent  ammonia,  9  to  11  per  cent  of  available 
phosphoric  acid  and  one  to  two  per  cent  of  potash. 

£!°H-  ,^°  superphosphates . yielded  10  bu.  wheat  per  acre. 

I  lot  2.  150  pounds  of  superphosphates,  .yielded  1!)J4  bu.  wheat  per-acre 
1  lot  8.  200  pounds  of  superphosphates,  .yielded  20  bu  wheat  per  acre* 
Plot  4.  800  pounds  of  superphosphates.,  yielded  13J4  bu.  wheat  per  acre' 
Plot  5.  400  pounds  of  superphosphates,  .yielded  20)^  bu.  wheat  per  acre- 
I  lot  6.  450  pounds  of  superphosphates,  .yielded  22  bu.  wheat  per  acre- 

T  hree  acres  of  plot  3,  all  of  plot  4  and  one  acre  of 
plot  5  were  wheat  after  wheat,  and  consequently  do 
not  furnish  a  fair  comparison  with  the  “no  phosphate” 
plot.  The  wheat  of  plot  6  was  preceded  by  Timothy, 
while  plots  1  and  2  were  clover  and  Timothy,  so  there 
may  be  an  inequality  here. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  plots  2  to  6  inclusive,  with  an  av¬ 
erage  of  300  pounds  of  superphosphate  per  acre,  aver¬ 
aged  19  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre.  Plot  1  without  su¬ 
perphosphate  yielded  10  bushels  per  acre;  so  it  would 
seem  to  be  understating  it  to  say  that  300  pounds  of 
superphosphate— cost  $4.20— gave  an  increase  of  nine 
bushels  of  wheat.  As  to  the  seeding  of  clover  and 
Timothy,  there  is  a  marked  difference  in  the  stand  of 
clover  on  the  fertilized  plots.  Timothy  seems  to  be 
more  at  home  on  clay  and  is  good  everywhere,  while 
clover  is  scattering  save  on  the  fertilized  plots.  The 
total  yield  was  disappointing  to  Mr.  Chamberlain  and 
is  much  below  his  usual  average.  Cause,  the  unfavor¬ 
able  season. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  is  to  make  an  interesting  experi¬ 
ment  with  this  36-acre  field,  particularly  so  to  those 
who  have  somewhat  similar  soil.  Half  of  it  is  seeded 
to  clover  and  will  be  rotated  with  potatoes  and  wheat, 
what  manure  is  made  being  used.  The  other  half  is 
seeded  to  Timothy  and  will  be  mowed  as  long  as  the 
yield  keeps  up  to  two  tons  of  cured  hay  per  acre,  and 
then  plowed  and  seeded  to  wheat  and  Timothy  again. 
As  his  is  naturally  grass  land  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  in 
doubt  at  present  as  to  which  will  pay  the  better.  He 
hopes  to  find  out.  To  this  36-acre  field  he  expects  to 
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add  12  acres  from  an  adjoining  pasture  lot,  as  he  finds 
it  more  profitable  to  till  than  pasture  land. 

The  Orchard. — Wheat  is  only  one  of  the  many 
sourcesiof  income  on  this'farra.  Perhaps  the  orchard  is 
of  first  importance.  Certain  it  is  that  the  writer  never 
saw  as  neatly  pruned  and  healthy-looking  trees — 600 
of  them  covering  15  acres:  all  was  seeded  to  wheat 
this  fall,  the  entire  surface  being  plowed.  Last  year 
the  income  from  the  orchard  heads  the  list,  being  $600 
in  round  numbers,  and  only  one  tree  in  four  bearing. 
This  year  the  bloom  was  excellent  but  the  excessive 
rain  washed  off  the  pollen,  so  apples  did  not  set  and 
the  product  is  next  to  nothing. 

The  whole  of  the  orchard  is  now  thoroughly  tiled. 

The  Sugar  Camp. — Another  important  source  of  in¬ 
come  is  the  sugar  camp.  Mr.  Chamberlain  thinks  the 
money  from  this  comes  the  easiest  of  any  he  gets.  The 
work  comes  in  a  season  of  year  when  men  and  teams 
are  otherwise  unemployed.  Fuel  used  is  mainly  rub¬ 
bish.  The  land  occupied  by  the  maples  also  furnishes 
considerable  pasture.  He  has  600  trees  scattered  over 
some  15  acres  ;  hangs  1,000  buckets,  all  tin  and  all 
covered  ;  bores  a  three-eighth-incli  hole  at  first  and 
later  in  season  uses  Cook’s  half-inch  curve-lipped  bit  for 
rimming  out  or  freshening  the  holes.  He  has  to  have 
two  sets  of  spouts,  but  thinks  the  extra  flow  of  sap 
as  the  trees  begin  to  dry  up  more  than  pays. 

He  uses  the  G.  H.  Grimm  Co.’s  Champion  evapora¬ 
tor,  for  which  he  has  only  good  words.  No  sugar  is 
made,  but  the  entire  product  is  sold  as  syrup  in  neat  tin 
packages  hermetically  sealed.  He 
has  more  orders  for  maple  syrup 
than  he  can  fill. 

The  above  mentioned  products 
with  hay  make  up  the  bulk  of  his 
sales.  He  keeps  a  few  head  of  cat¬ 
tle,  principally  young  stock,  but 
sells  a  good  <  share  of  his  hay,  as 
he  does  not  think  it  necessary  to 
feed  it  all  in  order  to  “  keep  up  ” 
the  farm.  He  keeps  up  the  farm 
by  purchasing  commercial  ferti¬ 
lizers,  three  to  four  tons  a  year ; 
buys  no  other  manure.  The  win¬ 
ter  season  for  a  few  years  has  been 
spent  in  tiling  and  making  other 
improvements.  As  these  are  get¬ 
ting  pretty  well  along,  he  contem¬ 
plates  starting  a  winter  dairy  soon, 
and  is  accordingly  working  into 
grade  Holsteins.  One  reason  for 
starting  the  dairy  is  that  help, 
which  it  seems  best  for  him  to  hire 
by  the  year,  may  be  profitably  em¬ 
ployed  during  the  winter  months. 

Marketing  Products. — Hay  is 
hauled  in  bulk,  or  baled  and  shipped 
to  Cleveland  and  sold  directly  to 
consumers.  By  hauling  to  Cleve¬ 
land  in  bulk,  he  gets  $5  per  ton 
more  than  he  could  to  bale  and  ship 
to  middlemen.  Apples,  all  of  them  frequently  wanted 
in  his  own  town,  are  sold  to  consumers.  Unmar¬ 
ketable  ones  are  made  into  vinegar  and  bring  about 
35  cents  per  bushel.  Maple  syrup  is  sent  to  private 
customers  from  Massachusetts  to  Colorado. 

The  Hedge  Fence. — Mr.  Chamberlain  is  a  great  ad¬ 
mirer  of  the  hedge  fence,  and  under  his  care  it  does 
seem  to  be  an  ideal  fence.  “  And  the  best  of  it  is,” 
says  he,  “  the  only  cash  outlay  for  a  neat  and  service¬ 
able  fence  is  eight  cents  a  rod  ;  all  the  rest  is  labor.” 
Mr.  Chamberlain’s  road  fences  and  nearly  all  his  line 
fence  are  hedges.  He  set  out  a  mile  this  year ;  he 
has  some  27  years  old.  They  have  to  be  pruned  from 
two  to  four  times  a  year,  owing  to  rainfall,  but  a  man 
can  average  one  mile  a  day,  trimming  both  sides  and 
top. 

Neighbors  and  Roads. — Between  the  Chamberlain 
farm  and  the  corporation  limits  lies  the  farm  and 
country-seat  of  James  W.  Ellsworth,  a  Chicago  million¬ 
aire.  The  latter  does  not  put  all  his  money  inside  of 
his  fences,  but  in  connection  with  Mr.  Chamberlain 
and  others  interested,  is  continuing  road  improvements 
a  mile  or  more  beyond  the  corporation.  And  they  are 
doing  a  better  job,  I  think,  than  the  city  fathers  have 
done.  As  this  subject  is  under  discussion  the  country 
over,  perhaps  The  R.  N.-Y.  would  like  to  know  how 
these  “  farmers  ”  are  proceeding.  The  county  and 
town  together  furnish  one  dollar  for  every  two  raised 
by  subscription.  The  county  and  town  money  pays 
the  expense  of  getting  the  material — limestone  furnace 
slag — and  the  farmers  work  out  all  of  their  subscrip¬ 
tions  by  hauling  slag  from  the  railroad  station  and 
building  the  road.  This  is  generally  done  after  fall 
work  is  completed,  and  can  be  worked  at  all  winter, 
as  the  road  is  built  from  the  town  end  and  the  heavy 
loads  are  hauled  over  it.  Three  furrows  are  first 
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plowed  at  each  edge  of  the  road  and  the  slag  is  placed 
between,  one  foot  deep  in  the  center,  six  to  eight 
inches  at  the  sides.  Travel  and  rain  soon  firm  the 
slag,  making  an  excellent  road.  The  slag — a  refuse 
product  of  the  iron  mills — costs  nothing  but  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  loading  the  cars  and  the  freight.  This  is  no 
6mall  item,  however.  Communities  within  reasonable 
distance  of  manufacturing  towns  may  find  this  plan 
workable. 

Earn  Room. — Mr.  Chamberlain  has  an  interesting 
picture  showing  the  effects  of  tile  drainage  and  supe¬ 
rior  farming  on  barn  room.  (See  Fig.  303  for  a  copy 
of  it.  Eds.)  His  farm  consists  of  115  acres,  05  of  it 
arable  and  tile-drained.  At  the  time  the  barn  was 
built — 18  years  ago — it  was  thought  to  be  large  enough 
for  a  farm  of  this  size.  It  was  built  of  four  old  ones ; 
size  40  feet  by  72  feet ;  capacity  100  tons  of  hay  and 
grain.  Now  it  is  much  too  small,  and  his  present  ex¬ 
pectation  is  to  take  it  down  and  rebuild,  doubling 
its  capacity. 

As  the  readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  know,  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain  has  been  connected  with  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
Ohio  Farmer  the  past  year,  and  his  entire  literary 
work,  aside  from  lecturing  three  months  a  year  at  our 
farmers’  institutes,  is  devoted  to  that  paper.  The  farm 
at  Hudson  is  run  as  an  experiment  farm  for  the  paper. 
Mr.  Chamberlain  spends  half  his  time  in  Cleveland 
looking  after  the  interests  of  the  paper,  the  other 
half  at  Hudson  looking  after  both  paper  and  farm. 
After  having  served  the  agricultural  public  wisely  and 
well  as  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Ariculture  and 
College  President,  he  has  settled  down  to  perhaps  the 
most  important  work  of  his  life  and  is  bringing  the 
best  efforts  of  a  scholarly  agriculturist  to  bear  on  the 
problems  which  confront  the  farmer.  Success  to  both 
farmer  and  editor  !  c.  G.  williams. 


SUCCESSFUL  CHERRY  CULTURE. 

Soil  for  Cherries. — It  is  generally  accepted  that 
the  cherry  tree  requires  a  porous,  well  underdrained 
soil.  As  my  farm  is  nearly  all  a  slaty  gravel,  and  the 
surface  hilly,  I  have  cherry  trees  growing  on  nearly 
all  parts  of  it.  I  incline  to  the  opinion  that  the 
Morellos  and  Dukes,  or  sour  cherries,  require  some¬ 
what  different  soil  and  treatment  from  those  suitable 
for  the  Hearts  and  Bigarreaus.  For  an  experiment,  I 
set  a  few  of  each  on  low,  heavy  ground,  where  water 
could  be  found  three  feet  from  the  surface.  The  sweet- 
cherry  trees  are  healthy  and  vigorous  and  bear  heavily, 
but  the  fruit  is  inclined  to  rot  more  than  on  higher 
ground.  The  sour  kinds  soon  died  out. 

About  Culture. — The  sour-cherry  trees  should  re¬ 
ceive  continuous  clean  culture.  They  then  mature 
heavy  crops,  even  when  young.  My  sweet-cherry 
trees  1  have  set  along  fences  and  at  the  ends  of  the 
rows  in  my  vineyard.  For  the  first  four  or  five  years, 
the  earth  is  kept  mellow  around  them,  and  they  are 
mulched  with  strawy  manure  each  spring.  Until  they 
have  attained  a  diameter  of  six  or  eight  inches,  the 
trunk  of  each  near  the  ground  is  wrapped  with  tar¬ 
paper  every  fall  to  protect  it  from  mice.  A  few  days’ 
neglect  of  this  after  the  first  snowfall  caused  the  loss 
of  several  trees.  After  four  or  five  years,  the  sod  is 
allowed  to  form  around  them  ;  but  the  fall  wrapping 
is  continued  till  the  bark  becomes  thick  and  rough. 
When  forced  by  high  culture,  the  sweet  cherries  are 
prone  to  crack  the  bark  and  prematurely  decay. 

Shall  We  Manure  ?— So  long  as  the  sweet-cherry 
trees  appear  thrifty,  I  apply  no  manure.  If  the  tree 
seems  to  fail  for  want  of  nourishment,  stable  manure, 
wood  ashes  or  potash  salts  are  applied.  The  sour- 
cherry  trees  are  treated  precisely  like  peach  trees,  with 
light  dressings  of  stable  manure  and  kainit  or  muriate 
of  potash  every  year. 

Pruning  To  Shape. — The  shape  of  the  sweet  cherry 
should  be  left  almost  entirely  to  nature.  Necessary 
pruning  should  be  done  while  the  tree  is  young,  during 
the  first  two  or  three  years  after  setting.  Unless  made 
necessary  by  injury,  no  large  limbs  should  be  cut,  as 
doing  so  is  apt  to  produce  a  rotten  spot.  Most  vari¬ 
eties  of  the  Morello  class  require  annual  thinning  as 
much  as  peach  trees. 

What  Varieties? — I  know  of  no  locality  where  any 
variety  of  sweet  cherry  can  be  relied  on  as  a  sure 
cropper.  Perhaps  Downer’s  Late  Red  comes  the  near¬ 
est  to  it,  as  it  seldom  rots  on  the  tree,  and  is  of  good 
quality.  White  Ox-Heart  or  Yellow  Spanish,  Napoleon 
Bigarreau,  Black  Tartarian,  and  Elkhorn  or  Tra- 
descant’s  Black  Heart  are  good  market  varieties.  The 
Windsor  is  highly  commended,  and  I  have  a  good 
many  trees  of  that  variety  set,  but  they  have  not 
fruited  yet.  Among  the  sour  cherries  none  have  been 
more  profitable  than  Montmorency  Ordinaire,  and 
English  Morello.  The  Early  Richmond  bore  heavily 
when  young,  but  now  trees  that  are  12  or  15  years  old, 
healthy  and  thrifty,  blossom  full  and  bear  but  little 
fruit.  For  five  or  six  years  after  they  came  in  bearing, 
the  Elkhorns  were  my  most  profitable  cherry , but  lately 


they  are  dying  out  without  any  apparent  cause.  The 
May  Duke  seems  a  short-lived  tree.  The  fruit  is  better 
for  family  use  than  for  market;  because  the  crop  ripens 
so  unevenly;  thus  necessitating  several  pickings. 

Packages. — Until  recently  I  used  five  and  ten-pound 
baskets,  now  I  use  a  crate  containing  shallow  boxes 
which  are  filled  from  the  bottom,  thus  expediting 
packing  so  that  the  stems  are  covered  when  the  pack¬ 
age  is  opened  for  inspection. 

General  Remarks. — Sweet  cherries  here  are  not  so 
sure  a  crop  as  the  sour,  but  the  fruit  usually  sells  for 
a  higher  price.  The  main  causes  of  loss  of  crop  are 
cold  storms  or  frost  while  in  bloom,  and  rot.  Moist, 
hot  weather  will  sometimes  destroy  an  entire  crop 
three  days  before  it  is  fit  for  market.  I  have  known 
cherries  to  be  perfectly  sound  when  picked  in  the 
morning,  appear  streaked  when  shipped  at  evening, 
and  nearly  all  rotten  the  next  morning  in  market. 
The  English  Morello,  and  perhaps  some  other  sour 
cherry  trees,  are  subject  to  black  knot.  It  appears  to 
be  identical  with  that  on  the  plum  tree.  The  free  use 
of  the  pruning-knife  has  been  my  only  treatment.  So 
far  it  has  been  successful,  as  I  have  lost  no  trees,  and 
the  disease  is  nearly  eradicated.  w.  d.  barns. 

Orange  County,  N.  Y. 


LEAVINGS. 


An  Acre  of  Blackberries. — M.  A.  Thayer,  of 
Sparta,  Wis.,  is  one  of  the  most  successful  blackberry 
growers  in  the  country.  Last  spring  we  gave  his  es¬ 
timate  of  the  cost  of  fitting  land  for  this  crop.  Now 
he  sends  us  the  cost  of  maintaining  a  plantation  of 
blackberries.  The  figures  given  are  for  one  acre  ;  the 
labor  for  one  man  at  Si.  25  per  day,  and  man  and 


team  at  $2.50 : 

first  year. 

Plowing  ground . 

Harrowing  five  times . 

Rolling  and  marking . 

2,000  Briton  plants . 

Setting  plants . 

Cultivating  10  times . 

Hoeing  six  times . 

Laying  down  for  winter . 

First  year's  expense . 

SECOND  YEAR. 

Taking  up  plants  In  spring . 

400  new  plants  to  replace  dead  ones. . . 

Setting  400  plants . 

00  posts  at  six  cents . 

270  stakes  at  two  cents . 

380  rods  No.  12  wire . 

Setting  posts  and  stakes . 

Stringing  wire . 

Cultivating  10  times . 

Hoeing  four  times . 

Two  loads  clover  mulching . 

Placing  clover  mulching . 

Pinching  back . 

Laying  down  for  winter . 

Use  of  tools,  etc . . 


*1.50 

2.50 
1.00 

40.00 

7.50 
3.75 
6.00 

2.50 

$04.75 

*1.25 

8.00 

2.00 

3.00 

5.40 

12.00 

5.80 

2.50 

3.75 

4.00 

8.00 

3.15 

2.50 

7.50 
6.00 


Total  for  two  years . *140.00 

Of  course  these  estimates  will  vary,  but  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  it  will  cost  from  $125  to  $150  to  bring  an 
acre  of  blackberries  to  first-class  bearing.  After  the 
second  year  Mr.  Thayer  estimates  the  annual  expense 
as  follows  : 

Taking  up  plants  In  the  spring .  *2.50 

Cultivating  and  hoeing .  8.00 

Mulching .  12.00 

Nipping  back  and  trimming .  6.00 

Laying  down  for  winter .  7.50 

Tools,  etc .  6.00 


Total .  *40.00 

To  which  should  be  added — 

For  picking,  per  box . 1/tsC. 

Boxes  and  cases .  1 

Packing  and  selling .  1 


Total  expense  per  quart  . 3J^c. 

How  does  this  compare  with  estimates  of  other 
growers  ?  Mr.  Thayer  adds  : 

The  above  estimate  of  cost  may  s«  em  high  to  most  people,  but  I  am 
satisfied  beyond  a  doubt  that  any  attempt  to  reduce  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion  by  omitting  any  of  the  Items  named,  or  any  part  thereof,  Is 
almost  sure  to  correspondingly  reduce  both  quality  and  quantity  of 
fruit.  By  allowing  a  reasonable  sum  for  the  use  of  land  and  Invest¬ 
ment,  as  above  estimated,  prices  the  same  as  this  year,  we  find  that  a 
yield  of  200  bushels  per  acre  will  give  the  grower  a  net  profit  of  nearly 
*250  per  acre  while  100  bushels  per  acre  would  give  about  *80  profit,  and 
60  bushels  per  acre,  little  or  no  profit  at  all.  If,  then,  you  would  make 
most  money  In  berries,  raise  only  the  best  varieties,  and  cultivate, 
pack  and  market  In  the  best  manner. 

This  corresponds  with  the  experience  of  most  other 
fruit  growers  that  only  well-fed  plants  pay. 


That  Grape  ‘‘  Bug.” — On  page  725  P.  W.  J.,  men¬ 
tions  a  small  bug  that  visits  his  vineyard  early  in  the 
spring  and  eats  the  heart  out  of  the  buds.  I  believe 
it  is  the  Grape  Vine  Flea  Beetle  (Graptodera  chalybea, 
Illiger,)  instead  of  the  Two-spotted  Tree  Hopper 
(Enchenopa  binotata)  as  suggested  in  the  answer.  The 
insect  is  a  steel-blue  jumping-beetle  about  the  size 
mentioned,  and  is  the  worst  pest  the  grape  grower 
meets  here  in  Houston  County,  Minn.  In  some  seasons 
it  nearly  destroys  the  crop  by  eating  into  the  buds 
before  the  leaf  has  expanded.  I  think  its  depredations 
are  confined  chiefly  to  the  grape,  but  one  season  I 
found  it  working  on  the  fruit  buds  of  the  Duchess  of 
Oldenburg  apple.  That  season  the  nuisances  were  so 
plentiful  that  many  vines  were  killed  to  the  ground, 
not  a  bud  being  left  to  induce  a  flow  of  sap.  I  do  not 
know  of  any  method  of  getting  rid  of  them  that  does 
not  require  considerable  hard  work.  Our  German  vine 
growers  keep  them  within  bounds  by  hand-picking  or 
jarring  the  vine  and  letting  them  drop  into  a  pan  held 
underneath,  in  which  is  a  little  kerosene  ;  by  going 


over  the  vineyard  several  times  each  day  until  the 
young  growth  is  well  started,  they  save  the  crop,  but 
do  not  entirely  exterminate  the  insects  which  continue 
to  feast  on  the  leaves,  doing  but  little  damage,  how¬ 
ever.  A  better  method  of  handing  them  would  prob¬ 
ably  be  to  fix  a  sheet  on  a  frame  as  for  capturing  the 
plum  curculio,  and  keep  it  saturated  with  kerosene, 
two  boys  handling  it  and  another  doing  the  jarring. 

The  next  enemy  which  P.  W.  J.  calls  the  grape  slug 
is  piobably  the  larva  of  the  beetle  and  without  doubt 
could  be  destroyed  by  two  or  three  sprayings  with  a 
weak  solution  of  Paris-green,  but  my  method  is  to  keep 
a  sharp  lookout  for  them  and  destroy  them  by  hand, 
and  the  result  is  that  they  are  very  much  less  numer¬ 
ous  than  formerly.  It  is  not  improbable  that  there 
are  two  broods  in  a  year  and  that  if  they  were  looked 
after  later  they  might  be  annihilated.  J.  s.  Harris. 

The  Wheel  Question. — In  The  R.  N.-Y.  on  page 
728,  it  is  said  that  the  big  public  question  for  this  year 
will  be  road  improvement.  I  think  it  should  rather 
be  wheel  improvement.  If  we  used  wide-tired 
wheels  for  three  years  we  would  save  enough  in  road 
expenses  to  pay  for  the  change  of  tires  in  a  whole 
township,  and  would  have  much  better  roads  than  we 
would  with  larger  expenses  and  narrow  tires.  Be¬ 
sides,  there  are  many  miles  of  roads  that  never  need 
to  be  macadamized,  being  smooth  and  good  naturally, 
With  wide  tires  there  would  not  be  so  much  strain  on 
the  wheels  and  no  jerking  and  constant  rattling,  and 
there  would  be  about  75  per  cent  less  wear  on  the 
tires  and  horse  shoes.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  we 
should  first  insist  on  having  a  law  to  compel  all  per¬ 
sons  to  have  wide  tires  on  the  wheels  for  heavy  wagons 
before  incurring  heavy  road  expenses.  w.  k.  d. 
Kutztown,  Pa. 

Wheat. — A  year  ago  last  spring  I  mulched  some 
wheat  very  thinly  with  straw  early  in  March.  The 
effect  was  decidedly  injurious.  Three  years  ago  last 
fall  I  mulched  with  straw  the  next  day  after  drilling 
and  the  effect  seemed  beneficial.  This  conclusion 
was  reached  from  appearances  and  not  from  actual 
test  by  weight  and  measure.  My  judgment  is  that  my 
straw  will  give  more  profit  if  used  for  bedding  stock  ; 
or  exchanged  for  manure  in  the  town  two  miles  away; 
or  if  what  I  cannot  use  for  bedding  is  sold  and  the 
money  spent  for  clover  seed.  I  am  loth,  however,  to 
sell  straw  unless  I  can  purchase  manure.  J.  R.  c. 
Troy,  O. 

An  Acre  of  Potatoes — I  never  gave  much  attention 
to  potato  growing,  especially  in  respect  to  testing  the 
possibilities  of  an  acre  with  exactness,  until  in  1890  I 
fenced  off  an  acre  for  the  purpose  of  doing  so.  The 
soil  was  a  dark  sand  mixed  with  some  clay,  making  it 
slightly  heavy.  For  fifteen  years  it  had  been  in  con- 
stand  use  in  growing,  first,  barley,  then  wheat — seven 
crops  of  the  former  and  eight  of  the  latter  without 
rest.  Some  barnyard  manure  was  applied  and  clover 
seeding  in  wheat. 

My  system  with  the  acre  of  potatoes,  was  to  spread 
twenty  loads  of  stable  manure,  planting  the  potatoes 
in  moderate  trenches,  three  feet  apart,  the  seed  four¬ 
teen  inches  apart  in  the  trench.  The  tubers  for  seed 
were  generally  of  good  size,  and  even  large,  and  they 
were  cut  into  large  pieces,  the  last  year  into  halves, 
lengthwise,  with  the  cut  sides  down.  They  were 
well  covered.  After  they  had  started  to  grow  the 
ground  was  harrowed.  They  were  cultivated  and  hoed 
twice — the  last  time  with  a  horse  hoe — and  hilled  and 
ridged  somewhat.  The  digging  was  done  by  hand. 
The  yield  in  1890  was  300  bushels  ;  in  1891  it  was  208  ; 
and  the  crop  of  1892  was  260.  White  Star  and  Early 
Vermont  were  the  varieties,  except  that  a  smaller  part 
was  set  with  the  Rural  No.  2.  The  latter  has  disap¬ 
pointed  me,  by  yielding  the  least  every  year.  The 
crop  was  grown  with  little  expense  for  labor. 

Wayne  County,  N.  Y.  albert  f.  devereaux. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  would  ask  Mr.  Devereaux  where  he 
procured  his  No.  2  seed  ?  It  will  be  remembered  that 
Mr.  A.  Rose  sold  many  of  his  “  Beauties”  as  the  R. 
N.-Y.  No.  2.  The  color  of  the  skin  is  the  same,  the 
shape  somewhat  similar  ;  but  his  is  not  a  heavy 
yielder. — Ed. 

Old  Time  Chemicals  and  Clover, — As  to  clover  and 
chemicals,  old  readers  of  The  Rural  may  remember 
some  chapters  on  the  history  of  a  poor  farm  published 
12  or  more  years  ago,  in  which  this  same  practice  was 
treated  of  as  the  main  principle  on  which  that  poor 
farm  was  improved.  From  a  beginning,  when  the 
farm  could  not  feed  any  more  stock  than  a  skeleton  of 
a  horse  for  which  the  sheriff  could  not  get  a  bid,  it 
was  got  up  to  yield  a  clear  income  of  $2,500  a  year, 
and  produced  over  100  bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre. 
For  this,  it  is  only  just  to  give  the  credit  to  the  Mapes 
fertilizers  which  were  exclusively  used,  and  in  time 
made  the  farm  with  its  herd  of  cows  independent  of 
any  other  source  of  manure.  “  Clover  and  Chemicals” 
has  a  familiar  and  agreeable  sound  and  recollection  to 
me.  I  am  now  farming  on  clover  alone,  because  the 
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cost  of  getting  fertilizers  from  the  distant  railroad  is 
314  a  ton,  and  I  am  finding  that  clover  alone  is  doing 
very  well  indeed.  The  last  year  I  have  been  getting 
a  satisfactory  profit  from  my  old  fields,  without  doing 
anything  like  what  I  might.  H.  stewart. 

TRUSTS  AND  STATE  SOCIALISM. 

In  the  American  Grocer  of  October  5  we  find  an 
editorial  on  the  subject  of  trusts  and  combinations, 
which  is  exceedingly  suggestive,  as  showing  the  trend 
of  modern  thought,  especially  among  the  immediate 
representatives  of  trade.  We  make  the  following  ex¬ 
tract  from  the  article  : 

No  combination  ever  formed  can  become  a  monopoly  without  Invit¬ 
ing  disaster.  The  very  moment  a  Trust  abuses  Its  power  It  provokes 
enmity  and  competition.  We  all  admit  that  there  are  abundant  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  abuse  power,  but  self-interest,  we  believe,  checks  the 
tendency  In  that  direction.  There  are  so  many  economical  advan¬ 
tages  arising  from  combinations,  that  their  disruption  would  be  a 
National  calamity.  What  we  want  Is  legal  regulation  and  not  annihil¬ 
ation— fair  not  destructive  competition. 

The  other  day  a  large  retailer  of  coal  invited  his  competitors  to  a 
conference.  He  demonstrated  that  they  were  all  conducting  business 
at  a  loss;  at  the  maximum  of  expense  and  risk,  and  that  by  combining 
their  yards  they  could  reduce  the  cost  of  handling  coal  50  cents  per 
ton,  of  which  the  consumers  should  have  25  cents  and  the  dealers  the 
other  half.  To  continue  as  they  were,  meant  loss,  bankruptcy  and  the 
survival  of  the  fittest.  To  form  a  combination  meant  a  profit  for  the 
dealers  and  cheaper  coal  for  the  consumers.  Competition  would  be 
disarmed  and  no  one  hurt,  but  all  benefited. 

That  Illustrates  the  case  with  all  Trusts  When  the  people  clearly 
comprehend  the  great  advantages  of  combinations,  and  get  over  their 
present  unreasonable  scare  about  Trusts,  which  is  little  less  ridicu¬ 
lous  than  the  cholera  panic,  we  shall  find  a  complete  revolution  In 
public  opinion  regarding  combinations. 

Doubtless  it  was  not  so  intended,  but  the  above  is 
one  of  the  strongest  pleas  for  State  Socialism  we  have 
lately  seen.  It  shows  what  cannot  be  denied,  that 
large  combinations  can  do  business  at  a  small  percen¬ 
tage  of  expense  and  can  hence  sell  cheaper  to  con¬ 
sumers.  It  admits,  on  the  other  hand,  that  these  com¬ 
binations  have  extensive  opportunities  to  mulct  the 
people,  but  thinks  self-interest  will  prevent  them  from 
doing  so.  The  latter  part  of  its  conclusion  has  not 
been  borne  out  by  the  facts  The  important  point  of 
the  article  is  the  statement  that  “  legal  regulation”  of 
these  combinations  is  wanted,  not  “annihilation.”- 
Any  regulation  must  be  a  regulation  of  prices,  to  be 
of  any  use  or  protection  to  the  masses.  In  other  words, 
government  authorities  must  step  in,  determine  what 
is  a  fair  profit  on  the  commodity  offered  for  sale,  and 
fix  a  maximum  price  beyond  which  the  trust  must  not 
go.  Is  the  Grocer  willing  to  take  that  position  ? 

The  writer  has  a  kindly  leaning  to  State  Socialism. 
We  all  admit  that  the  State’s  management  of  the  Post 
Office  Department  is  infinitely  better  and  cheaper  than 
the  work  could  be  done  by  private  enterprise.  There 
seems  to  be  no  good  reason  why  the  Government 
should  not  step  in  and  operate  the  telegraphs  and  tele¬ 
phones.  Great  Britain  has  already  done  the  former 
and  now  gives  its  people  a  telegraph  service  at  about 
half  the  rates  we  pay.  The  telephone  is  the  most  out¬ 
rageous  and  grinding  monopoly  ever  conceived.  As  it 
now  stands,  the  General  Government,  by  its  patent 
laws,  stands  by  and  backs  up  this  monopoly  in  its 
“stand  and  deliver,”  yet  it  gets  no  share  of  the  spoils. 
There  should  be  a  limit  to  the  extortion  arising  from 
the  patent  laws.  It  was  never  intended  that  they 
should  do  more  than  to  secure  a  fair  recompense  to  an 
inventor— they  were  never  designed  for  the  purpose  of 
levying  an  annual  tax  of  millions  on  the  community. 
Both  telegraph  and  telephone  companies  pay  large 
dividends  every  year  on  many  millions  of  stock  which 
is  pure  water,  and  this  is  simple  robbery  of  the  masses. 
The  government,  forgetting  its  true  functions,  stands 
by.  It  not  only  permits  the  robbery,  but  it  enforces 
the  robber’s  claims. 

We  agree  with  the  Grocer.  We  want  “  legal  regu¬ 
lation”  of  these  vast  corporations,  and  want  it  in  the 
interests  of  the  people.  *'• 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of  the 
writer  to  insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please  see  If  It  is 
not  answered  In  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions 
at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 

DOG-PROOF  SHEEP. 

ANOTHER  GOOD  QUALITY  OF  DORSETS. 

Breeders  are  advertising  Dorset  sheep  as  “dog-proof.”  By  this  we 
suppose  they  mean  that  Dorsets  can  fight  oft  dogs.  Is  this  true  In  your 
experience? 

I  cannot  speak  for  other  people’s  Dorset  sheep  ; 
ours  are  “  dog-proof”  and  will  not  run  from  dogs,  but 
will  always  stand  and  face  them.  w.  J.  b. 

Pennsylvania. 

I  have  had  no  positive  experience  either  contradict¬ 
ing  or  confirming  this  claim  ;  but  shall  doubt  it  till 
some  neighbor,  a  member  of  the  Grange  or  church, 
shall  solemnly  declare  that  his  experience  confirms  it. 
Still  1  have  a  little  yearling  Dorset  buck  which  I 
shouldn’t  be  much  surprised  to  see  fight  almost  any¬ 


thing.  No  Dorsets  have  been  killed  about  here  so  far 
as  I  know,  though  out  of  one  mixed  flock,  several 
other  sheep  or  lambs  were  killed,  while  the  Dorsets 
were  untouched.  The  story  is  told  of  another  neigh¬ 
bor  who  thoughtlessly  took  a  dog  into  the  yard  where 
were  his  Dorsets  with  lambs.  They  quickly  surrounded 
the  dog  and  the  consequence  was  that  he  seemed  to 
lose  all  desire  to  visit  that  yard  again.  But  the  gentle¬ 
man  isn’t  a  member  of  our  Grange.  Dorsets,  how¬ 
ever,  seem  inclined  to  face  a  dog,  and  if  sheep  would 
do  that,  even  if  they  did  not  actually  fight,  probably 
few  dogs  would  ever  attack  them.  Sheep,  like  farmers 
in  politics,  need  just  a  little  more  pluck.  A.  wetmore. 

I  have  had  different  other  breeds  of  sheep,  all  of 
which  were  housed  at  night,  still  I  always  lost  some 
on  account  of  dogs  ;  but  since  1  have  had  the  Dorsets 
I  have  not  housed  a  single  sheep  at  night,  and  so  far 
not  one  has  been  killed  or  disturbed,  but  I  have  seen 
dogs  several  times  in  the  fields,  and  I  have  also  seen 
the  sheep  chasing  them  out  of  the  pastures.  I  have 
never  heard  of  a  Dorset  killed  by  dogs,  and  if  I  did 
not  think  them  able  to  take  care  of  themselves,  I  cer¬ 
tainly  would  not  leave  them  out  at  night.  T.  s.  COOPER. 

I  cannot  say  from  actual  experience  whether  the 
claim  that  Dorsets  are  “  dog-proof”  is  true,  but  none 
of  mine  has  ever  been  injured  by  dogs.  At  one  time 
a  strange  dog  came  into  the  yard  where  some  ewes 
and  lambs  were  confined,  and  he  went  out  much  more 
rapidly  than  he  came  in,  and  the  action  of  the  ewes 
indicated  that  they  were  ready  and  willing  to  battle. 
My  conclusion  is  that  what  is  said  of  them  in  this 
respect  is  true.  w.  e.  kimsey. 

PRIZE  DAIRY  BUTTER. 

After  the  prizes  were  awarded  at  the  late  Pure  Food 
Show,  questions  were  sent  to  the  successful  contest¬ 
ants  in  the  hope  of  learning  something  about  the 
way  the  butter  was  made.  These  questions  are  given 
below  in  the  letter  from  Mr.  Bowditch  : — 

1.  From  what  breed  of  cattle  came  the  milk  ?  Guern¬ 
seys. 

2.  How  were  they  fed  when  the  butter  was  made  ? 
They  had  four  quarts  of  shorts  each,  three  of  corn 
meal,  one  of  oil  meal. 

3.  Was  the  cream  raised  in  a  creamer,  separated  by 
a  separator,  or  by  some  other  method  ?  It  was  raised 
in  a  creamer. 

4.  If  a  separator  or  creamer  was  used,  what  kind? 
The  Cooley  creamer. 

5.  Was  the  butter  made  from  sweet  or  ripened  cream? 
Ripened. 

(5.  If  from  ripened  cream,  do  you  use  Boyd’s  starter? 

No. 

7.  What  churn  do  you  use  ?  Davis  Swing  Churn. 

8.  What  butter  worker  ?  Eureka. 

9.  How  much  salt  do  you  use  to  the  pound  of  butter? 
Two  and  one-fifth  ounces.  What  make  of  salt? 
Diamond  Crystal. 

10.  Do  you  use  butter  color  ?  No. 

11.  How  do  you  determine  when  the  churning  pro¬ 
cess  should  be  stopped  ?  When  the  granules  are  about 
the  size  of  wheat  grains. 

12.  How  often  do  you  work  butter  and  what  inter¬ 
vals  of  time  elapse  between  the  workings  ?  We  work 
the  butter  until  all  the  brine  is  out  of  it. 

13.  At  what  temperature  do  you  churn  your  cream 
and  what  is  the  average  time  occupied  in  churning  ? 
Temperature  64  degrees  in  winter,  62  degrees  in  sum¬ 
mer;  average  time  occupied  in  churning,  50  minutes. 

14.  Do  you  market  your  butter  in  prints  or  packages, 

or  both  ?  In  prints.  A.  J.  bowditch. 

A  Big  Jersey  Farm. 

1.  We  keep  Jerseys  only.  2.  The  cows  were  at  pas¬ 
ture  and  were  fed  bran.  3.  The  milk  ran  through  a 
DeLaval  separator.  4.  The  cream  was  ripened  and  we 
used  Boyd’s  starter.  5.  Moseley  &  Stoddard’s  barrel 
churn  was  used,  and  Waters’s  butter-worker.  6.  We 
used  three-quarters  of  an  ounce  of  Worcester  salt  per 
pound.  7.  No  butter  color  was  used.  8.  We  are  led 
by  sound  and  the  appearance  of  the  granules  to  stop 
churning.  9.  We  work  twice — 12  hours  apart.  10. 
We  churn  at  58  to  60  in  summer  and  60  to  62  in  winter, 
and  churn  for  45  minutes.  14.  We  market  the  butter 
in  prints.  F.  w.  hawley. 

Pittsford,  N.  Y, 

The  following  account  of  our  farm  was  printed  in 
the  Country  Gentleman  : 

The  soil  is  light  in  appearance,  and  easily  worked,  but  of  great 
natural  fertility;  and  receiving  as  It  does,  on  the  312  acres  Included  In 
Pittsford  Farms,  about  100  car-loads  of  manure  annually  from  the 
Buffalo  stock  yards,  besides  the  large  quantity  made  on  the  place,  and 
other  fertilizers,  while  hardly  anything  but  butter  Is  taken  away,  it 
yields  heavy  crops  and  Is  steadily  increasing  In  productiveness.  About 
a  third  of  the  farm  area  is  In  grass,  the  remainder  (exclusive  of  the 
considerable  space  devoted  to  buildings,  drives,  groves,  gardens  and 
water)  being  chiefly  planted  in  oats,  wheat  and  corn.  B'lfty  acres  of 
the  last  named  crop  have  been  raised  the  present  year;  and  the  pro¬ 
duct,  together  with  that  of  12  acres  of  very  thrifty  German  millet,  was 
going,  on  the  day  of  a  recent  visit  that  we  had  the  pleasure  of  paying 
at  the  place,  into  five  good-sized  and  very  solid  and  handsome  silos, 
each  10  feet  square  and  24  feet  deep,  and  therefore  aggregating  nearly 
31,000  cubic  feet,  or  say  between  500  and  000  tons,  In  total  capactty. 


The  almost  sole  product  of  the  farm  for  market  being  butter  of  high 
quality  and  high  price,  every  ounce  of  which  goes  to  some  fastidious 
consumer,  It  Is  not  surprising  that  the  cattle  kept  to  produce  It  should 
be  Jerseys  pur  sang.  The  herd  numbers  at  present,  all  told,  125,  some 
00  of  which  are  cows  In  milk;  and  70  pounds  of  butter  are  shipped  dally. 
By  January  1,  It  Is  expected  that  90  cows  will  be  in  profit,  and  by  next 
September  140.  The  blood  1b  chiefly  St  Lambert,  the  Duke  of  that  ilk 
(H.  R.  10160)  standing  at  the  head  of  the  herd,  while  his  dam,  Charity 
*038,  now  15  years  old  and  of  course  past  her  greatest  beauty  and  use¬ 
fulness.  occupies  a  comfortable  box-stall  and  may  reflect  on  the 
glories  of  her  great  family  without  further  exerting  herself  to  Increase 
them.  There  are  on  the  place,  moreover,  two  younger  bulls  of  the  same 
lineage,  “the  Doge”  17889  (a  son  of  Charity,  and  both  son  and  half- 
brother  of  the  Duke),  and  Exile  of  St.  Lambert  16th  19155  (by  Exile  of 
St.  Lambert,  out  of  Bobby's  Diana  28978). 

The  cows  were  seen  to  great  advantage  In  their  broad,  very  substan¬ 
tial  and  carefully  whitewashed  stalls,  each  furnished  with  a  Smith- 
Parsons  stanchion  and  the  use  of  a  Buckley  water  tub;  about  150  of 
the  former  and  100  of  the  latter  will  be  In  operation  when  a  new  stable 
184  by  36,  now  in  process  of  erection,  shall  be  completed.  Mr.  Hawley 
has  already  \%  acre  of  barn  flooring,  but  needs  a  great  deal  more,  to 
develop  as  he  desires  the  capacities  of  the  place  for  butter  making. 
We  noted  some  50  box-stalls,  16  feet  square,  and  each  opening  Into  a 
barnyard  with  running  water.  Every  work-horso  on  the  place  (and  40 
horses  In  all  are  kept)  has  one  of  these  box  stalls  at  night  to  rest  In 
the  proprietor  wisely  believing  In  making  Ills  four-footed  servants, 
not  less  than  his  20  men— who  aro  exceedingly  well  cared  for— bb  com¬ 
fortable  as  possible  when  off  duty.  It  may  be  added  in  this  connec¬ 
tion  that  a  specially  constructed  building  Is  devoted  exclusively  to  hos¬ 
pital  purposes,  every  creature  that  seems  to  be  out  of  sorts  going  there 
lnstanter,  and  scrupulous  caro  being  observed  to  guard  against  even 
the  remotest  possibility  of  anv  Infection  spreading.  Excellent  water 
for  all  purpose  Is  everywhere  on  tap,  two  windmills  and  sundry 
hydraulic  rams  running  constantly,  and  storage  being  provided  to  the 
extent  of  6,000  barrels. 

Among  the  structures  on  the  place  calling  for  special  attention, 
beside  the  silos,  the  stables  and  the  hospital,  Is  a  granary  with  walls 
of  hard-wood  boards  an  Inch  thick  and  six  Inches  wide,  laid  fiat  upon 
each  other;  celling  and  floor  are  built  In  the  same  way  (the  boards 
placed  on  their  edges  for  horizontal  work),  and  Mr.  Hawloy  says  he 
will  give  any  rat  $100  to  get  into  It. 

1.  I  keep  registered  Jerseys.  2.  They  were  at  pas¬ 
ture  and  fed  clover  rowen  and  green  corn  fodder,  3. 
The  cream  was  raised  in  a  Cooley  creamer.  6-6.  The 
cream  was  ripened  ;  no  “  starter”  was  used.  7.  We 
use  the  revolving  box  churn.  9.  We  use  half  an  ounce 
of  Syracuse  salt  per  pound.  10.  No  butter  color  was 
used  in  the  sample  sent  to  the  show.  12.  We  work 
butter  only  once.  13.  We  churn  at  64  degrees  and 
take  from  30  to  40  minutes  for  churning.  14.  We 
market  in  both  prints  and  packages.  A.  w.  vail. 


Straw  Basis  For  A  Stock  Ration. 

G.  W.  H.,  ChUhawic,  Va. — What  is  a  well-balanced 
ration  for  milch  cows  and  working  horses,  to  be  com¬ 
posed  of  wheat  straw,  corn  meal  and  wheat  bran,  or 
of  corn  fodder  with  corn  meal  and  wheat  bran,  the 
forage  to  be  run  through  a  straw  or  fodder  cutter? 

Ans. — In  preparing  rations  for  farm  animals,  consid¬ 
erations  other  than  the  balancing  of  food  compounds 
must  be  regarded.  The  character  of  the  products  fur¬ 
nishing  the  food  is  quite  as  important  as  the  propor¬ 
tions  in  which  they  exist.  It  would  be  possible  to 
make  what  is  understood  as  a  well-balanced  ration 
from  corn  meal,  wheat  bran  and  wheat  straw,  yet 
owing  to  the  character  of  these  products  I  hardly  think 
it  would  be  generally  satisfactory  or  the  most  econ¬ 
omical  that  could  be  prepared;  because  of  the  large 
quantity  of  bran  that  would  be  required.  A  balanced 
or  standard  ration  for  milch  cows,  according  to  German 
authorities,  should  have  a  nutritive  ratio  of  1  to 
5.4,  i.e.,  the  ratio  of  the  digestible  nitrogenous  con¬ 
stituents  to  digestible  non-nitrogenous  constitu¬ 
ents.  Wheat  straw,  owing  to  the  low  digestibility 
of  its  albuminoids,  has  a  nutritive  ratio  of  1:39,  corn 
meal  has  one  of  1:11;  both  of  these  ratios  are  much 
wider  than  the  standard,  hence  to  secure  a  balanced 
ration  from  the  addition  of  wheat  bran,  which  has  a 
nutritive  ratio  of  1:4,  the  ration  would  consist  almost 
entirely  of  bran.  If  no  other  feeds  are  available,  a 
good  ration,  though  not  balanced,  may  be  made  from 
10  pounds  of  straw,  6  of  corn  meal,  and  6  of  wheat 
bran,  and  this  would  be  quite  sufficient  as  a  daily  feed 
for  a  dairy  cow  of  average  weight.  An  addition  of 
three  pounds  of  good  cotton-seed  meal  would  balance 
the  ration  perfectly,  would  furnish  a  daily  feed  suf¬ 
ficient  for  a  1,000-pound  animal,  and  be  more  econom¬ 
ical  from  both  the  standpoint  of  food  and  fertility.  If 
corn  fodder  is  used  instead  of  the  wheat  straw,  a  bal¬ 
anced  ration  may  be  made  up  as  follows:  corn  fodder 
10,  corn  meal  4,  wheat  bran  6,  and  cotton-seed  meal  2 
pounds. 

For  horses  on  average  work  a  well  balanced  ration 
that  would  be  satisfactory  may  be  composed  of  10 
pounds  of  corn  fodder,  six  of  corn  meal,  and  six  of 
wheat  bran.  A  good  ration  for  horses,  that  would 
include  straw  could  be  made  as  follows  :  10  pounds  of 

wheat  straw,  six  of  corn,  six  of  wheat  bran,  and  two  of 
linseed  meal.  Linseed  meal  has  proved  to  be  an  excellent 
feed  as  an  addition  to  a  ration  for  horses,  especially 
during  the  winter  and  spring.  It  is  encouraging  to  note 
the  interest  taken  in  the  matter  of  the  economical  use  of 
fodders  and  feeds  for  farm  stock,  yet  it  must  be  re¬ 
membered  that  scientifically  prepared  rations  do  not 
take  the  place  of  good  judgment  in  feeding  and  hand¬ 
ling  the  animals,  Feeding  cannot  be  done  by  fixed 
rules,  the  principles  of  feeding  must  be  adapted  to  the 
conditions  ;  the  individuality  and  character  of  the 
animals,  their  age,  the  period  of  milk  flow,  the  kind 
and  the  quality  of  the  products  which  furnish  the 
food  compounds,  are  all  variable  factors,  and  demand 
that  minor  changes  be  made  in  rules,  applicable  in 
specific  cases.  e.  b.  voobhees, 
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Difficulty  in  Crossing:  Gladioli. 

W.  V.  F.,  Mero,  Virginia. — In  The  It. 
N.-Y.  for  November  5,  page  727,  the  editor 
says  he  was  unable  to  effect  a  cross  be¬ 
tween  montbretias  and  gladioli  during 
the  past  summer.  This  corresponds  with 
my  experience.  During  the  summers  of 
1887,  1888  and  1889  I  made  about  100 
attempts  to  hybridize  montbretias  and 
gladioli  each  season,  using  pollen  from 
both  plants  on  the  pistils  of  the  other 
interchangeably.  In  1888,  which  was  a 
good  season  for  the  work,  some  of  the 
impregnated  gladioli  produced  a  few 
feeble  seeds  which  barely  germinated 
and  soon  died.  The  montbretias  never 
made  any  attempt  to  produce  seeds.  A 
few  impregnated  with  the  nearly  related 
Tritonia  aurea  seeded  freely  and  produced 
quite  a  large  variety  of  hybrids,  running 
from  pale  lemon  to  clear  orange  scarlet. 
The  best  one  was  over  three  inches  in 
diameter,  bright  orange  with  a  distinct 
scarlet  “wheel”  in  the  inner  third  of  the 
petals.  The  cross  was  imperfectly  devel¬ 
oped  and  dried  up  during  the  following 
winter.  After  hundreds  of  futile  attempts 
I  have  at  last  succeeded  in  producing  a 
true  hybrid  between  Gladiolus  Saunder- 
sonii  and  G.  purpurea  auratus.  I  think  I 
have  planted,  in  the  last  five  years,  a 
pint  of  seed  resulting  from  this  cross, 
but  only  two  germinated,  and  one  of 
these  failed  to  produce  a  healthy  cross. 
It  seeds  freely  and  produces  offsets  plen¬ 
tifully,  and  while  not  of  special  beauty 
in  itself,  I  trust  that  by  further  crossing 
with  the  best  named  varieties  it  may 
develop  a  distinct  and  desirable  strain. 

I  have  also  a  cross-bred  sweet  corn, 
“Ruby,”  a  red-husked  variety  of  Stow- 
ell’s  Evergreen  being  the  mother  plant, 
fertilized  with  pollen  from  the  Brazilian 
flour  corn.  The  crossing  was  done  in 
1891  and  the  grains  of  a  single  ear  were 
planted  in  a  separate  plot.  It  proved  the 
most  productive  and  the  most  vigorous 
grower  of  14  varieties  of  sweet  and  field 
corns  planted  on  my  place.  It  endured 
the  terrible  drought  of  the  past  summer 
without  flinching  and  produced  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  perfectly  filled  ears  of  really 
excellent  quality,  when  other  varieties 
of  table  corn  were  literally  burned  up. 

I  would  expect  great  difficulty  in  fixing 
the  type  of  this  corn  as  the  tendency  to 
reversion  to  the  parent  types  is  strong 
and  deterioration  during  succeeding  gen¬ 
erations  may  be  excessive.  It  is  about 
10  days  later  than  Stowell’s  Evergreen 
and  evidently  requires  a  long,  hot  season 
for  its  development. 

Young:  Trees  in  Old  Orchards. 

E.  Williams,  New  Jersey. — In  plant¬ 
ing  young  trees  in  an  old  orchard  to  fill 
vacancies,  the  advice  to  dig  large  holes 
and  provide  good  soil  and  extra  culture 
till  they  get  established  and  able  to  com¬ 
pete  with  their  older  and  stronger  neigh¬ 
bors  in  the  race  for  life,  is  good.  The 
old  trees  do  undoubtedly  interfere  with 
the  growth  of  the  young  ones  by  shade 
and  feeding,  hence  the  necessity  of  giving 
the  latter  extra  care  and  culture  till  they 
get  established  and  able  to  contest  with 
their  older  and  stronger  neighbors  for  a 
living;  but  it  is  questionable  whether  the 
soil  where  the  old  trees  stood  is  much  ex¬ 
hausted.  When  a  tree  gets  established, 
it  gets  very  little  of  its  nourishment 
from  the  soil  near  the  trunk,  for  the 
roots  push  a  long  way  in  quest  of  food. 
The  reason  why  field  crops  do  not  grow 
well  under  trees  arises  more  from  lack 
of  sunshine  than  of  fertility.  A  young 
orchard  is  not  a  proper  pasture  ground 
for  cattle,  though  sheep  or  hogs  might 
be  used  as  fertilizing  and  cultivating 
mediums,  but  not  for  pruning.  I  have  a 
young  orchard  on  the  site  of  an  old  one, 
but  the  trees  occupy  the  centers  of  the 
squares  formed  by  the  old  trees  which 


were  rooted  out.  The  ground  has  been 
under  constant  cultivation  for  15  to  20 
years  and  the  trees  have  done  fairly  well. 

T.  H.  Hoskins,  Vermont. — As  to  plant¬ 
ing  young  trees  in  an  old  orchard,  and 
the  prospect  of  their  profitable  growth 
there,  very  little  depends,  I  think,  upon 
what  sort  of  trees  preceded  the  new  or¬ 
chard  on  the  ground.  One  of  the  most 
successful  orchards  in  Maine  is  planted 
among  the  stumps  of  removed  forest 
trees.  I  am  aware  that  there  is  some 
sort  of  superstition  about  trees  “pois¬ 
oning  the  ground  ”  for  trees  of  the  same 
or  other  species  succeeding  the  old  sorts ; 
but  I  am  not  aware  that  the  propounders 
of  this  notion  have  ever  gone  far  on  the 
road  toward  proving  it.  It  seems  to  be¬ 
long  to  that  class  of  propositions  border¬ 
ing  on  the  supernatural,  which,  for  that 
reason,  perhaps,  are  supposed  to  stand 
independent  of  evidence. 

My  experience,  and  the  experience  oi 
the  great  majority  of  successful  orchard- 
ists,  I  think,  is  that,  if  the  land  is  suit¬ 
able  in  other  respects,  the  presence  of 
old  fruit  trees  on  it  offers  no  other  dis¬ 
advantage  than  arises  from  the  necessity 
of  removing  them  in  order  to  give  suit¬ 
able  preparation  to  the  ground,  and  an 
equal  chance  for  all.  But  this  disad¬ 
vantage,  if  there  are  many  old  trees,  may 
be,  and  often  is,  a  serious  objection,  suffi¬ 
cient  in  some  eases,  to  determine  the  se¬ 
lection  of  another  site. 

As  to  the  presence  of  the  roots  of  dead 
trees  in  the  ground  offering  an  impedi¬ 
ment,  it  is  true  that  they  do  impede 
plowing ;  but,  farther  than  that,  I  have 
long  i  egarded  them  as  being  positively 
beneficial,  especially  on  heavy  or  hard- 
pan  soils.  These  old  roots  go  deep  into 
the  ground,  and,  when  dead,  as  they 
slowly  decay,  they  act  efficiently  for 
years  as  underdrains ;  and  I  believe  that 
very  often,  where  such  land  has  at  length 
seemed  to  have  entirely  lost  its  produc¬ 
tive  power,  or  “  life,”  as  some  old  farmers 
say,  it  is  because  the  decay  of  these  old 
roots,  and  the  closing  of  their  cavities  by 
plowing,  have  cut  off  the  action  of  these 
drains.  Here  I  might  refer  to  an  expe¬ 
rience  of  my  own.  Several  years  ago, 
while  the  snow  was  going  off,  my  “  hired 
man  ”  came  in,  quite  excited,  and  said  he 
would  bet  that  he  had  found  a  smuggler’s 
cave.  (We  live  near  the  Canada  line.)  I 
went  out  with  him  into  a  plowed  field, 
partly  covered  with  fast-melting  snow. 
There  he  showed  me  what  was  truly  a 
curious  sight — quite  a  strong  stream  of 
water  in  a  nearly  level  field  pouring  into 
and  disappearing  through  a  small  hole 
in  the  ground.  When  the  land  dried 
off,  a  little  digging  on  the  spot  revealed, 
not  a  smuggler’s  cave,  but  a  deep  cavity, 
extending  far  below  the  frozen  surface, 
which  received  and  absorbed  the  stream 
referred  to.  It  was  evidently  produced 
by  the  decay  of  the  enormous  roots  of  an 
ancient  monarch  of  the  primeval  forest. 

As  to  old  orchards  in  which  only  a  few 
trees  are  gone,  if  the  remainder  are 
thrifty  and  productive,  it  would  have  to 
be  a  pretty  large  vacancy  where  I  would 
undertake  to  plant  any  young  trees. 
Some  20  years  ago  I  was  taken,  by  the 
late  Charles  Gibb,  of  Montreal,  to  see  the 
ample  grounds,  then  for  sale,  of  one  of 
the  old  city  families,  in  which  there  were 
many  things  of  horticultural  interest. 
They  were  in  the  charge  of  an  old  gar¬ 
dener,  who  had  the  produce  for  his  care; 
and  he  showed  us  15  enormous  Fameuse 
trees,  which  had  one  acre  all  to  them¬ 
selves.  They  were  loaded  as  I  never  saw 
trees  loaded,  with  the  finest  fruit,  the  outer 
limbs  bending  to  the  earth  ;  and  when 
one  got  under  them  and  looked  up,  it  was 
like  a  great  circus  tent.  This  gardener 
told  me  that  he  had  just  sold  these  apples 
just  as  they  were,  on  the  trees,  for  $800. 

I  do  not  think  there  would  have  been 
the  least  hope  for  trees  planted  in  the 
open  spaces  between  these  monarchs  of 
the  orchard.  These  15  trees  doubtless 
fully  occupied  all  the  ground  allotted  to 
them.  The  earth  was  grassed  about 
them,  and  the  grass  was  never  removed  ; 


nor  was  the  land  manured.  But  it  was 
the  deep,  rich  limestone  soil  of  the  Island 
of  Montreal. 

J.  S.  Harris,  Minnesota. — In  nearly 
every  instance  so  far  as  my  experience 
and  observation  extend,  the  planting  of 
young  trees  in  an  old  orchard  has  been  a 
failure.  There  is  a  combination  of  causes 
for  this,  such  as  shade  cast  by  the  sur¬ 
rounding  trees,  exhaustion  of  the  soil  of 
all  possible  elements  that  are  essential 
for  vigorous  and  healthy  growth  as  well 
as  for  the  development  of  fruitfulness, 
and  the  presence  in  the  soil  of  worms 
and  disease,  due  to  dead  and  decaying 
roots.  A  large  hole  filled  with  fresh  soil 
with  most  planters  would  mean  one  from 
three  to  four  feet  in  diameter,  and  one 
of  this  size  would  prove  only  a  temporary 
benefit.  The  stump  of  the  dead  tree  and 
all  roots  from  it  should  be  removed  and 
the  ground  deeply  dug,  thoroughly 
manured  and  dreRsed  with  wood  ashes  or 
lime  for  a  diameter  of  sixteen  to  twenty 
feet,  a  year  or  more  before  the  young 
tree  is  to  be  planted,  and  the  tree  should 
be  kept  growing  vigorously  by  culti¬ 
vation  and  the  manuring  of  the  surface. 
Even  this  would  not  prove  a  great  success 
unless  the  trees  were  planted  35  or  40 
feet  apart.  An  orchard  should  never  be 
pastured  with  horses  or  cattle.  Beef  and 
fruit  cannot  be  successfully  grown  on 
the  same  land.  It  is  not  reasonable  to 
expect  regular  and  paying  crops  of  fruit 
from  an  orchard  that  has  been  starved, 
horn-pruned  and  cattle-browsed  for 
25  or  30  years.  I  would  not  advise  root¬ 
ing  out  the  old  orchard  at  once,  but 
would  attempt  to  recuperate  it  by  dig¬ 
ging  about  and  dunging  it,  and  at  once 
I  would  set  out  a  new  orchard  to  take  its 
place  on  new  and  well  prepared  ground. 

I  very  much  doubt  the  expediency  of 
relying  upon  old  orchards  for  fruit. 
Young  trees  well  cared  for  produce  fruit 
of  the  finest  quality,  and  the  expense  of 
gathering  and  handling  is  much  greater 
in  case  of  a  large  tree  than  a  smaller  one. 
Besides,  the  taste  of  consumers  is  im¬ 
proving  and  finer  grades  of  fruit  are 
demanded.  When  good  apples  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  abundance  the  knotty,  scabby 
bruised  sorts  from  horn-pruned  trees  on 
old,  starved  Blue  Grass  land  will  hardly 
be  considered  fit  for  making  cider,  for 
the  West  will  not  always  be  a  dumping 
ground  for  them. 
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A  Veteran 

Mr.  Joseph  lie  in  - 
merich,  529  E.  146th 
St.,  N.  Y.  City,  in  1862, 
at  the  battle  of  Fair 
Oaks,  was  stricken  with 
Typhoid  I^ever,  and 
after  a  long  struggle  in 
hospitals,  was  discharg¬ 
ed  as  incurable  with 
Consumption.  He  lias 
lately  taken  Hood’s  Sar¬ 
saparilla,  is  in  good  health,  and  cordially  rec- 
omn  ends  HOOD’S  SARSAPA  Kll.l.v 
as  a  general  blood  purifier  and  tonic  medi¬ 
cine,  especially  to  his  comrades  in  the  G.  A.  R. 

HOOD'S  PlLLS  are  hand  made,  and  are  per¬ 
fect  in  composition,  proportion  and  appearance. 


Highly  concentrated.  Dose  small.  In  quantity  costs 
less  than  one-tenth  cent  a  day  per  hen.  Prevents  and 
cures  aU  diseases.  If  you  can’t  get  it,  we  send  by  mall 
post-paid.  One  pack.  25c.  Five  $1.  2  1-4  lb.  can  #1.20; 
6  cans  $5.  Expresspaid.  Testimonials  free.  Send  stamps  or 
cash.  Farmers’  Poultry  Guide  (price  25c.)  free  with  #1.00 
i.  L  S.  JOHNSON  A  CO..  Boat*  " 


orders  or  more. 


Automatic  Mixers,  Brass  Working 
Parts.heaYvHoseandVKKMOREL  NOZ-1 
ZLES.  Our  (iAKFIKLD  KNAP8ACE  and. 
LITTLE  UK  M  lead  all  others.  You  can  naYtl 


m 


PROFIT 


FOR  FARMERS. 

NOT  BIG  MONEY, 

BUT  SURE  MONEY. 


IDEAL FEED  MILL 


Will  you  TRADE  a  little  time  and  trouble  FOR 
CASH?  Clean  and  honorable  work  for  winter  months. 
Even  the  busy  man  has  time  for  It.  This  means 
DOLLARS.  Don’t  throw  It  aside.  Write  a  card 
for  particulars  to  AXTELL,  RUSH  &  CO., 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Ml 


and  Power  Combined 


WILL  SAVE 
331-3  PERCENT, 
OF  YOUR  CRAIN. 

Remember  It  grinds  EAR  CO^N  and  all  kinds  of 
grain  FASTER  AND  BETTER  than  any  other.  Our  line 
comprises  Everything  in  the  shape  of  GRINDING 
MILLS.  Address  for  catalogue, 

103  River  Street, 

FREEPORT,  ILL. 


STOVER  MFG.  CO. 


ENGINES, 


SAW 

jMILLS, 

Threshing  Machines, 

Best  Machinery  at  Lowest  Prices 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  York,  Pa. 


Pat.  Sept.  27,  1892. 


THE  LAMBERT 

PLOW  COLTER. 

for  plowing  under  green  crops. 
Guaranteed  to  work  on  any 
land,  no  matter  how  encum¬ 
bered  with  weeds,  green  crop  or 
other  litter.  Price  without 
clamp,  $2.50;  with  clamp,  $3.00. 


LAMBERT  &  YOUNC,  Belfast,  Me. 


R— FEED- 
GRINDER. 

Greatly  Improved. 

SOLD  OX  TRIAL. 
12  to  25  Bushels 

per  hour 
of  Ear  Corn,  dry  or 
damp,  and  all  email 
grain,  fine  or  coarse. 
STAR  MFG.  CO., 
Kew  Lexington, Ohio. 


Buckeye  Wrought  Iron  Punched  Bail  Fence. 

Also  manufacturers  of  Iron  Cresting,  Iron  Turbine  And 
Buckeye  Wind  Engines,  Buckeye  Force  Pumps, 
Buckeye,  Globe  end  Champion  Lawn  Mowers.  Send 
for  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Prices  to 

MAST ,  FOOS  &  CO.  SPRINGFIELD,  O. 


OUR  HAY  CARRIERS 

are  the  best  suited  for  all  kinds  of  buildings.  Use 
any  Fork  or  Slings,  Sell  direct. 

FOWLER  &  FARRINGTON. 

Taugbannock  Falls,  N.  Y 


glWILLIBMS 

Grain  Threshers,  Horse  Powers  &  Engines 


For  full  particulars  address 
8T.  JOHNSVILL.E  AGR’L  WORK8, 
St.  Johnaville.  Montgomery  Co.,  New  York. 


PATENTS 


TRADE-MARKS,  CAVEATS, 
OR  NO  FEE, 

Send  model  or  sketch  for  free  advice  as  to  patent¬ 
ability.  Full  Information  in  my  50-page  book,  FREE. 
Address  8AML.  C.  FITZGERALD,  Atty., 
1003  F  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 


ANCHOR  FENCE  POST. 


Is  the  easiest  set,  most  indis- 
tructable,  and  only  practical  Iron 
post  made,  for  all  kinds  of  wire  and 
metal  fencing,  for  farm,  stockyards 
or  ornamental  purposes.  Circular  on  application. 

ANCHOR  POST  CO.,  42d  St.  &  5tli  Ave.,  N.Y. 


AGENTS  WANTED  ON  SALARY 

or  commission,  to  handle  the  New  Patent  Chemical 
Ink  Erasing  Pencil.  Agents  making  $50  per  week 
Monroe  Eraser  Mf’g  Co.,  X  175,  La  Crosse,  Wis. 


E.  C.  PALMER.  G.  H.  RIVENBURG  A.  W.  FROST. 
ESTABLISHED  1869. 

PALMER,  RIVENBURG-  &  00., 

Successors  to  C.  S.  PALMER, 

Wholesale  Commission  Merchants  for  the  sale  of 

FRUITS  AND  PRODUCE, 

Apples,  Potatoes,  Berries,  Poultry,  Butter,  Eggs,  etc 
166  Keade  Street,  New  York, 
References;  Chatham  National  Bank. 
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Mr.  J.  C.  Vaughan,  of  Chicago,  sent 
us  last  spring  a  collection  of  canna  roots 
with  the  request  that  we  would  plant 
them  and  report  as  to  their  several 
merits.  For  comparison,  we  presume, 
several  older  kinds  were  also  sent,  such 
as  Star  of  ’91  and  Mad.  Crozy. 

Geo.  W.  Childs  (Vaughan’s  Seedling 
No.  1)  bears  a  bright  scarlet  flower  with 
yellow  throat,  the  base  being  blotched 
or  speckled  with  yellow.  The  petals  are 
of  medium  size,  the  spike  long  and  close. 
The  leaves  are  light  green,  the  plant  two 
feet  high  August  1.  September  3  the 
plant  was  four  feet  high.  Around  the 
petals  is  a  narrow  margin  of  yellow  as 
with  Mad.  Crozy.  The  spikes  were  10 
inches  long  September  15,  the  height 
still  four  feet.  It’s  a  fine,  distinct  flower. 

Seedling  No.  125.  Deep  green  leaves 
growing  purple  towards  the  edges,  with 
purple  veins.  Wide  petals  of  a  deep 
red,  between  Ehemanni  and  Mad. 
Crozy.  Fine,  large  spike,  large,  broad 
petals.  The  flowers  are  much  like  those 
of  Ehemanni.  Plant  2  feet  high. 

Mile  Crillon  is  a  delicately  beautiful 
flower  of  a  lemon  color,  the  petals  flushed 
in  the  lower  parts  with  crimson.  Sep¬ 
tember  3  the  plant  was  three  feet  high, 
the  leaves  of  a  medium  shade  of  green. 
The  petals  are  long  but  rather  narrow. 
It  is  an  odd  flower. 

Pres.  Carnot  bears  flowers  of  a  bright 
scarlet  color,  inclining  to  crimson.  Spikes 
not  so  full  or  long  as  those  of  some  of 
the  others,  but  the  petals  are  broad  and 
large.  The  leaves  are  purple. 

J.  D.  Cabos  grew  to  the  height  of  five 
feet,  with  long,  purplish  leaves.  Flowers 
large,  petals  large  and  broad  and  of  a 
distinct  shade  of  orange,  tinted  with 
scarlet. 

Gustave  Senneholz.  Petals  notably 
long  and  not  so  broad  as  those  of  Carnot, 
and  of  a  yellowish-red  or  orange-crimson 
color.  Green  leaves;  plant  18  inches  tall. 

Star  of  ’91  grew  to  the  height  of  but 
two  feet.  Mad.  Crozy,  of  which  we  have 
often  spoken,  grew  to  the  height  of  four 
feet.  The  flowers  are  scarcely  surpassed 
by  any  other  variety  of  its  class . 

In  describing  cannas,  which  of  late 
years  have  been  elevated  to  one  of  our 
finest  bedding  plants,  as  to  flower  as  well 
as  to  foliage,  the  color  of  the  leaves 
should  be  stated,  whether  light  green, 
dark  green,  light  purple  or  dark  purple. 
The  height  of  the  plant  should  also  be 
given,  so  as  to  enable  the  purchaser  to 
arrange  a  bed  symmetrically  as  to  height 
and  distribution  of  color  as  well  of  the 
foliage  as  of  the  flowers . 

Rev.  E.  J.  Ranslow  of  Swanton,  Vt., 
is  alluded  to  by  the  Vermont  Watchman 
as  amongst  the  best  farmers  in  the  State. 
“  He  is  a  sound  man  all  around  and  can 
give  a  reason  for  the  faith  that  is  in  him, 
theological  or  agricultural,”  says  Dr. 
Hoskins.  He  has  been  trying  many  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  of  potatoes  in  order  to  find 
out  for  himself  just  what  their  merits 
or  failings  were.  He  says  of  the  R.  N.- 
Y.  No.  2.  as  follows  :  “  This  is  a  white 
oval  potato.  It  is  smooth  and  handsome 
as  a  dollar.  It  grows  large,  with  very 
few  small  ones.  The  yield  is  very  large 
and  the  quality  good.” . 

As  to  yield  and  size  he  places  the  Mon¬ 
roe  County  Prize  at  the  head.  This  is  a 
variety  that  our  trial — some  five  years 
ago — would  place  far  from  the  head. 
Tt  is  not  improbable,  however,  from 
what  we  have  heard,  that  several — or 
more  than  one  at  any  rate — varieties  have 
been  disseminated  under  that  name . 

Next  in  order  he  values  Harbinger. 
After  three  years’  trial  he  deems  it  the 
nearest  scab-proof  of  any  kinds  he  ever 
saw.  Under  the  most  trying  circum¬ 
stances  it  is  with  him  as  smooth  as  glass. 


Mr.  Ranslow  speaks  well  of  Burpee’s 
Superior,  Pride  of  the  West,  Belle  and 
Queen  of  the  Valley,  all  of  which  were 
tried  at  the  Rural  Grounds  as  soon  as  an¬ 
nounced.  Among  medium  early  sorts  he 
finds  New  Queen  “  hard  to  beat.”  Early 
Puritan  comes  next  and  then  Polaris. 
For  early  he  finds  Mrs.  Cleveland  one  of 
the  best  yielders  and  of  excellent  quality. 
Early  Sunrise  and  Pearl  of  Savoy  “  are 
also  first-rate.” . 

What  is  alluded  to  as  “a  very  beauti¬ 
ful  seedling  amaryllis,”  raised  at  the 
Experiment  Gardens  of  Washington,  D. 
C.,  has  been  named  after  our  long-time 
contributor,  Mrs.  Mary  Wager-Fisher — 

Naming  new  and  meritorious  plants — 
whether  economical  or  ornamental — after 
good  people  who  have  served  or  tried  to 
serve  the  public  in  one  way  or  another, 
is  a  fitting  way  of  showing  due  apprecia¬ 
tion  and  respect . 

The  following  note  will  serve  to  show 
how  the  No.  2  potato  is  liked  in  Canada  : 

EDS.  R.  N.-Y.  Ontario,  Canada. 

I  have  a  lot  of  seed-balls  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker 
No.  2,  which  I  mall  you,  trusting  yon  may  be  able  to 
find  a  few  seeds  In  them.  I  have  about  850  bushels  of 
this  variety  this  season  and,  besides,  I  had  sold  1£0 
bushels  for  seed  from  last  year’s  crop  all  grown  from 
the  small  tuber  sent  me  In  the  fall  of  1888.  I  have 
made  enough  out  of  It  to  pay  for  The  Rural  for 
the  rest  of  my  life  ;  In  fact,  if  It  had  not  been  for  It, 
I  would  have  been  In  a  very  bad  tlx,  as  it  was  all  I 
had  to  sell  last  spring  and  I  got  good  prices  lor  all, 
while  I  could  not  give  away  the  common  varieties. 
This  season  the  older  varieties— Hebron.  Rose,  etc., 
are  a  failure  here,  yielding  only  about  50  to  75 
bushels  to  the  acre,  while  I  have  secured  850  bushels 
from  four  acres.  I  have  sold  a  car-load  to  a  Toronto 
seedsman  at  about  10  cents  per  bushel  above  the 
market  price.  The  rest  I  shall  hold  until  spring. 

JOHN  ARMOUR. 

Prof.  Lazenby  of  the  Ohio  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  gives  in  the  Country  Gentleman 
an  outline  of  the  work  of  the  Albert 
Agricultural  College  at  GlasnevLn,  Ire¬ 
land.  He  inspected  all  the  departments 
thoroughly,  and  was  well  pleased  with 
the  manner  in  which  the  several  depart¬ 
ments  are  conducted.  In  many  respects 
it  comes  nearer  to  his  ideal  of  an  agri¬ 
cultural  college  than  any  institution  he 
has  yet  seen.  It  teaches  the  young  men 
and  young  women  of  Ireland — those  who 
expect  to  live  on  farms — just  what  they 
most  need  to  know.  The  expense  is 
slight,  the  benefits  great,  and  yet  the 
number  of  students  is  small. 

Agricultural  education  is  no  more 
popular  in  Ireland  than  it  is  in  the 
United  States . 

It  appears  from  a  brief  article  in 
Meehan’s  Monthly  that  the  Red- wood  of 
California  (Sequoia  sempervirens)  grows 
readily  from  cuttings.  Even  chips  which 
have  been  scattered  by  the  wood-man’s 
axe,  when  they  fall  in  moist  places,  will 
sprout  and  grow . 

Mr.  Meehan  mentions,  as  showing 
how  slowly  beautiful  things  get  into 
general  notice,  that  the  first  plants  of  Cer- 
cis  Japonica,  were  inrod uced  in  Europe 
in  1840  by  the  celebrated  traveler, 
Siebold.  It  was  first  put  into  the  trade 
in  1850  by  Van  Houtte,  and  produced  the 
first  seeds  in  European  1852.  The  Italian 
Journal  of  Horticulture  states  that  it  is 
more  highly  appreciated  in  Italy  than 
either  the  Cercis  siliquastrum,  or  the  C. 
Canadensis.  The  same  journal  states 
that  there  is  yet  another  species  in  Asia 
that  has  not  yet  been  introduced,  but  it 
is  well  worth  the  while  of  cultivators  to 
look  after.  This  is  the  Cercis  Chinensis. 
The  flowers  are  said  to  be  of  a  beautiful 
rose-color,  but  striped  with  white . 

Word  for  Word. 

- Garden  and  Forest  :  “  Here  are  our 

rich  men  paying  enormous  sums  for 
painted  landscapes  to  be  hung  in  their 
houses,  while  they  permit  the  real  land¬ 
scapes  about  them  to  become  ugly  in  the 
extreme.  ” 

“  Any  custom  which  encourages  the 
intelligent  planting  and  care  of  trees  is 
worth  establishing  and  cherishing.  If 
forestry  is  ever  to  assume  its  proper  place 
in  public  instruction,  beginning  must  be 
made  with  the  children,  and  we  must 
impress  upon  them  from  earliest  youth 
the  value  of  trees  in  the  economy  of  na¬ 


ture.  They  must  be  taught  the  import¬ 
ance  of  preserving  our  woods,  and  be 
made  to  feel  that  it  is  the  solemn  duty  of 
the  generations  to  come  to  cultivate  and 
guard  these  bulwarks  of  our  national 
prosperity.  No  course  of  physics  should 
be  considered  complete  in  our  common 
schools  or  our  higher  institutions  of  learn¬ 
ing  which  does  not  include  the  influence 
of  trees  upon  agriculture  and  civiliza¬ 
tion.” 

“  It  will  not  be  long  before  America, 
at  the  pace  she  is  going,  will  have  to  give 
up  the  fiction  of  youth,  which  is  now 
offered  as  the  excuse  for  all  wasteful¬ 
ness,  and  begin  to  profit  by  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  her  elders,  who  are  bitterly  ruing 
the  day  when  they  squandered  their 
patrimony  of  seemingly  exhaustless 
woods.” 

“The  most  brilliant  colored  flowers 
are  on  dry  deserts  and  mountain  tops, 
and  the  most  insignificant  flowers  are 
borne  by  the  greatest  part  of  tropical 
plants.” 

- Life:  “  More  than  $50,000  was  real¬ 
ized  from  the  sale  of  boxes  for  the  Horse 
Show.  Any  one  not  acquainted  with  the 
peculiar  intellectual  qualifications  of  our 
American  plutocracy  might  think  this 
financial  phenomenon  evidenced  a  strong 
love  for  the  horse  and  his  belongings. 
At  the  Horse  Show  the  horse  himself  is 
the  least  of  the  attractions.  It  is  the 
one  event  of  the  year  where  the  plutoc¬ 
racy  collectively  permits  itself  to  be  gazed 
upon  by  the  snobocracy,  and  the  interest 
of  true  lovers  of  the  horse  is  not  enlisted 
to  any  great  extent.” 

“  It  is  a  pity  that  a  road  show  cannot 
be  held  in  this  town  in  connection  with 
the  Horse  Show  that  is  now  prevailing. 
It  is  true  that  good  horses  can  co-exist 
with  bad  roads,  but  it  is  also  true  that 
an  inferior  horse  on  a  good  road  makes 
a  much  better  and  more  useful  perform¬ 
ance  than  an  excellent  horse  on  a  bad 
road.  To  improve  the  breed  of  horses 
and  not  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the 
highways  is  an  illogical  performance,  as 
the  horse  could  readily  demonstrate  if  he 
had  the  bicycler’s  ability  to  speak  for 
himself.” 


Mercer,  our)  a  cherry!: 
New  Cherry) forProfiti! 

An  average  profit  of  $50  per  tree  for  ]  * 
ten  consecutive  years. — All  new  and  <  ► 
standard  varieties  of  Small  Fruits. —  |  [ 
Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees  by  hun-o 

dreds  of  thousands. — Special  prices  on  *  * 

Idaho  and  Wilder  Pears  0 
and  Kansas  Raspberry.  |[ 

Stock  by  mail  postpaid.  No  extra  *  [ 
charge  for  packing  large  trees.  4 ► 

Catalogue  free.  J  * 

JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO.,  o 
Village  Nurseries,  Hightstown, N.  J.  \\ 


Peaches  !  h0T 2 i?se  8rown 

Peaches !  PEACHES 


Peaches ! 


Peaches ! 


Peaches ! 


In  the  United  States, 

on  the  muck  lands  of  FLORIDA 
and  they  brought  as  high  as  $8  per 
box.  For  Information  on  Fruit 
Growing,  Sugar,  Rice,  Tobacco  and 
muck  lands,  Inquire  or  address 

Jl  I  LUrie  S5U  Hal II tt  Kalldlnf, 
.  I.  LLlflo,  rhiuiiriphin,  r.. 


A  New  Era  in  Grape-Growing 

certainly  is  inaugurated  by  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  the  America,  Bril¬ 
liant,  Rommel,  Hermann  Jaeger, 
and  some  others  of  my  Hybrid 
Grapes. 

For  Descriptive  List,  address 

T.  V.  MUNSON,  Denison,  Tex. 


AGENTS  WANTED, 

Geneva  Nursery,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


8alary  and  expenses 
paid.  Address 
W.  &  T.  SMITH  GO., 
Established  1848. 


PROFIT 


FOR  FARMERS. 

NOT  MIG  MONEY, 

BUT  SURE  MONEY. 


Will  you  TRADE  a  little  tlmo  and  trouble  FOR 
CASH?  Clean  and  honorable  work  for  winter  months. 
Even  the  busy  man  has  time  for  It.  This  means 
DOLLARS.  Don't  throw  It  aside  Write  a  card 
for  particulars  to  AXTELL,  RUSH  &  CO., 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Once  a  Year 

a  Special  Offer  is  made  by  the  pub¬ 
lishers  of  The  Youth’s  Companion. 

New  Subscribers 

who  send  $1.75  at  once  will  receive  the  paper 
Free  from  the  time  the  subscription  is  re¬ 
ceived  to  January  1,  1893,  and  for  a  full  year 
from  that  date,  including  the  Double  Holiday 
Numbers  at  Christmas  and  New  Year. 


The  Youth's  Companion  New  Building. 

A  SOUVENIR  OF  THE  COMPANION  describing  the  New 
Building,  42  pages,  in  colors,  sent  on  receipt  of  six  cents  or  Free  to 
any  one  requesting  it  who  sends  a  subscription. 


Features  for  1893. 


Eleven  Serial  Stories. 
The  Best  Short  Stories. 
Over  TOO  Large  Pages, 
too  Stories  of  Adventure. 


$6,500  Prize  Stories. 
Sketches  of  Travel. 
Nearly  1,000  Illustrations. 
Charming  Children's  Page. 


Comes  Every  Week.— 550,000  Subscribers.— Only  $1.T5  a  Year. 

Mention  this  Paper  when  you  Subscribe. 

THE  YOUTH’S  COMPANION,  Boston,  Mass. 

(Send  Check  or  Money  Order  at  our  risk.) 
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We  regret  to  learn  of  the  death  of  Joseph  Harris — 
a  long-time  contributor  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  Mr.  Harris 
was  horn  in  England  in  1828.  He  died  at  his  home, 
More  ton  Farm,  near  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  November  18. 
Mr.  Harris  was  famous  as  a  gardener  and  seed  grower, 
while  his  writings  on  the  use  of  manures  and  fertil¬ 
izers  were  considered  standard  both  here  and  abroad. 

*  * 

The  Michigan  Board  of  Agriculture  will  this  year 
repeat  its  successful  last  year’s  plan  of  holding  a  num¬ 
ber  of  long  institutes.  There  will  be  four  of  ten  ses¬ 
sions  each,  and  12  of  five  sessions.  The  10  session  in¬ 
stitutes  last  four  days.  Regular  classes  are  organized 
and  the  institute  really  becomes  a  short  course  in 
scientific  agriculture.  This  is  a  first-rate  plan  and 
might  well  be  copied  in  other  States. 

ft  * 

A  young  man  in  Ontario  County,  N.  Y,,  wants  to 
know  if  we  think  it  would  pay  him  to  attend  the  short 
course  of  agriculture  to  open  in  January  at  Cornell.  It 
would  take  a  page  to  give  all  the“ifs”  needed  to 
answer  that  question  correctly.  We  know  Prof. 
Roberts  and  the  other  teachers  at  Cornell.  They  are 
all  good  and  true  men.  No  boy  with  half  a  mind  can 
spend  10  weeks  listening  to  them  without  getting  on 
the  track  of  investigation  and  beginning  to  climb  for 
higher  and  better  things.  The  simple  act  of  going  to 
Cornell  and  sitting  in  a  lecture  room  won’t  make  you 
a  student  or  add  a  cent  to  the  value  of  your  day’s 
work.  It  will  just  put  you  on  the  road  to  real  im¬ 
provement  and  start  you  where  you  long  to  go.  You 
boys  who  want  to  start  for  good  farming  go  to  Cornell. 

*  * 

Next  week  we  shall  put  before  our  readers  some 
facts  about  the  enforcement  of  the  black  knot  law 
passed  by  the  legislature  of  this  State.  Briefly  stated, 
this  law  decrees  that  all  trees  infected  with  the  black 
knot  disease  shall  be  declared  public  nuisances,  and 
are  to  be  moved  by  three  commissioners  who  are 
appointed  by  the  mayor  or  supervisor  of  any  city  or 
town  on  written  application  of  one  or  more  freeholders. 
In  some  localities  this  law  has  been  well  enforced  : 
while  in  others  no  commissioners  have  been  appointed 
or  even  applied  for.  The  weak  point  of  the  law  seems 
to  be  that  the  commissioners  will  not  be  appointed 
unless  some  fruit  growers  are  enterprising  enough  to 
demand  their  appointment,  and  to  insist  that  they  do 
their  work  faithfully.  Next  week  we  propose  to  be¬ 
gin  a  black  knot  campaign.  We  want  the  support  of 
all  fruit  growers. 

The  annual  convention  of  the  National  Farmers’ 
Alliance,  held  the  other  day  at  Memphis,  Tenn.,  was 
unprecedentedly  turbulent  and  acrimonious  'Hitherto 
the  Southern  element  which  originated  the  organiza¬ 
tion,  has  completely  dominated  it ;  but  it  was  utterly 
routed  at  the  Memphis  meeting.  The  sentiment  of 
the  Northern  and  Western  members  was  well  voiced 
by  Ex-Congressman  Otis  of  Kansas,  in  denouncing  the 
conduct  of  the  supporters  of  the  Southern  candidate 
for  president.  “  If  Macune  is  elected  president,”  ex¬ 
claimed  he,  “  we  of  the  West  will  withdraw  from  the 
National  order,  for  we  have  had  enough  of  the  pur¬ 
chased  allies  of  the  Southern  Democracy.”  After  the 
burst  of  wild  Western  applause  that  hailed  this  utter¬ 
ance,  Macune’s  name  was  withdrawn,  and  H.  M. 
Loucks,  of  South  Dakota,  who  has  held  the  position 
since  Colonel  Polk’s  death,  was  re-elected  president. 
The  trouble  was  due  mainly  to  the  action  of  the 
Southern  Alliancemen  during  the  late  elections. 
Beforehand  they  were  loud  in  their  professions  of 
fidelity  to  the  candidates  of  the  organization,  but  at 
the  polls  they  steadily  voted  for  those  of  the  Democra¬ 
tic  party,  so  that  the  Alliance  candidates  made  no  show 
in  any  Southern  State,  except  in  Alabama,  where  three 
Congressmen  were  elected,  but  only  by  fusion  with 
the  Republicans.  Indeed,  in  no  State  in  the  Union 
has  the  party  won  any  marked  success  single-handed  ! 
All  its  triumphs  have  been  handicapped  by  fusion  with 
the  Democrats  or  Republicans,  with  the  former  exclus¬ 
ively,  except  in  Alabama.  There  always  remains, 
therefore,  a  doubt  whether  its  candidates  would  have 
achieved  anything  remarkable  as  the  party’s  candidates 
pure  and  simple,  in  opposition  to  the  candidates  of  the 
two  other  parties,  and  from  the  experiences  in  States 
where  no  fusion  occurred,  the  presumption  js  that  they 


wouldn’t.  With  regard  to  the  bitterly  reprobated 
defection  of  the  Southern  Alliancemen,  it  should  be 
remembered  that  for  generations  the  Southerner  has 
been  trained  to  believe  in  the  doctrine  of  State  rights, 
in  the  limitation  of  the  powers  of  the  General  Govern¬ 
ment  as  much  as  possible,  and  has  always  been  opposed 
to  any  National  centralization  of  power.  His  habitual 
mental  attitude  toward  the  government  has.  there¬ 
fore  been  antagonistic  to  the  nationalism  and  pater¬ 
nalism  which  are  the  dominant  features  of  the  new 
party.  Then  again,  the  personality  of  Gen.  Weaver, 
an  uncompromising  Union  soldier,  made  him  very 
vulnerable  from  a  Southern  standpoint,  as  shown  by 
the  effective  use  made  of  his  war  record  against  him. 
*  * 

Mr.  W.  A.  Freed,  of  Pennsylvania,  made  an  experi¬ 
ment  with  chemical  fertilizers  this  year  that,  certainly 
gives  radical  results.  He  used  a  ton  of  fertilizer  on  1% 
acre  of  potatoes — half  broadcast  and  half  in  drills 
above  the  potatoes.  They  yielded  300  bushels  per 
acre,  while  the  yield  on  “  natural  soil  ”  was  50  bushels. 
Now,  says  Mr.  Freed  : 

I  have  been  keeping  cows  and  shipping  milk  to  city  markets  mostly 
to  get  manure,  but  this  1  have  quit.  Had  a  public  sale  October  4  and 
sold  them.  I  get  better  results  from  complete  fertilizers.  They  act 
quicker,  are  less  bulky  to  handle  and  are  surer  In  dry  weather.  This 
has  been  a  very  hard  year  on  farmers  In  this  neighborhood,  but  I 
have  done  very  well;  had  plenty  of  stuff  to  sell  when  It  was  scarce 
and  high,  mostly  due  to  the  use  of  fertilizers. 

If  Mr.  Freed  kept  his  cows  “  mostly  to  get  manure,” 
he  did  one  of  the  best  acts  of  his  life  in  getting  rid  of 
them.  A  cow  as  a  “manure  maker  ”  is  a  hanger-on, 
a  parasite  that  will  ruin  you  sooner  or  later.  Keep  a 
cow  that  will  pay  you  something  besides  manure  for 
your  labor  and  time,  or  don’t  keep  any  !  No  man  can 
say  there  is  a  word  in  that  statement  that  insults  a 
good  cow  !  #  # 

The  propensity  of  American  farmers,  as  a  class,  to 
pay  interest,  often  at  exorbitant  rates,  upon  mortgages 
year  after  year,  is  phenomenal.  The  burden  is  often¬ 
times  so  heavy  that  it  seems  almost  impossible  to  lift 
it.  Yet  there  are  many  instances  in  which  a  little  ex¬ 
tra  exertion,  a  little  more  self-denial,  a  little  closer 
figuring  and  better  planning  would  have  removed  the 
incubus,  and  cut  off  the  interest  that  is  eating  the 
very  life  out  of  all  that  is  best  and  noblest  in  the 
farmer’s  existence.  An  illustration  of  this,  and  a  most 
vivid  one  it  seems  to  us,  is  afforded  by  a  mortgage 
foreclosure  just  consummated  in  Saratoga  County, 
N.  Y.  In  the  year  1808,  a  mortgage  for  $55  was  ex¬ 
ecuted  upon  91  acres  of  land.  Interest  has  been  paid 
upon  this  for  83  years,  amounting  in  all  to  $314.10,  or 
nearly  six  times  the  face  of  the  mortgage.  This  year, 
the  owner  is  unable  to  pay  the  interest,  and  the  mort¬ 
gage  will  be  foreclosed.  One  of  two  things  is  certain; 
this  must  be  an  extremely  poor  farm,  or  the  owners 
must  have  been  sadly  deficient  in  that  quality  known 
as  gumption.  It  seems  that  the  farm  was  considered 
worth  paying  interest  on,  so  what  are  we  to  conclude 
as  to  the  enterprise  of  men  who  would  go  on  paying 
interest  on  such  a  ridiculously  small  sum  for  such  a 
long  term  of  years?  To  be  sure  this  is  an  extreme 
case,  but  it  only  presents  the  case  of  thousands  of 
farmers,  in  a  stronger  light. 

*  # 

There  are  two  classes  of  laws  protecting  birds — one 
includes  those  protecting  game  birds  ;  the  other  those 
protecting  song  birds,  and  both  need  thorough  and 
judicious  revision.  Our  game  laws,  based  on  those  of 
Europe,  are  made,  not  for  the  “  common  people”  ;  but 
for  “  gentlemen  sportsmen,”  the  owners  of  game  pre¬ 
serves.  The  gentleman  sportsman  of  olden  days  was  in¬ 
structed  in  true  woodcraft,  in  the  knowledge  of  nature 
and  the  habits  of  animals,  and  in  the  best  methods  of 
taking  them  with  traps  and  snares.  When  the  ruth¬ 
less  shot  gun  superseded  the  old  devices,  the  latter 
were  looked  upon  as  criminal,  because  while  the  owner 
and  his  friends  could  make  all  the  noise  they  choose, 
the  poacher  could  use  only  noiseless  means  in  accom¬ 
plishing  the  same  end,  but  only  in  a  comparatively 
small  way.  Hence  to-day  the  farmer’s  boy  is  for¬ 
bidden  to  snare  game  birds  on  his  own  father’s  land, 
and  he  naturally  comes  to  regard  the  law  as  forbidding 
him  to  get  birds  for  the  home  table,  while  preserving 
them  for  the  amusement  of  the  city  sportsman.  The  old 
principle  that  there  is  no  property  in  wild  birds  or  fish, 
must  be  got  rid  of,  and  land  owners  must  be  given  the 
right  not  only  to  forbid  hunting,  trapping  and  fishing 
on  their  land  ;  but  also  a  property  interest  in  the 
birds  on  it — an  interest  that  will  justify  them  in  pro¬ 
tecting,  preserving,  and  propagating  them  as  they 
may  choose.  That  the  laws  protecting  song  and  or¬ 
namental  birds  need  revision,  is  plainly  shown  by  two 
examples.  Sentimental  people,  confounding  the 
ungainly  brown  thrush  of  America  with  the  little 
“  robin  red-breast”  of  story,  tradition  and  superstition 
in  the  Old  Country,  have  secured  legislation  protect¬ 
ing  him  at  all  seasons,  thus  guarding  a  baneful  de¬ 
stroyer  of  cherries  and  strawberries,  and  an  excellent 
food  bird  from  the  fate  he  richly  deserves.  True,  he 


destroys  a  few  noxious  insects,  but  he  also  devours 
useful  insects,  and  eats  and  injures  many  times 
as  much  fruit  as  would  be  damaged  by  the  insects 
he  dispatches.  His  chief  value  is  on  the  table. 
Another  falsely  protected  bird  is  the  jolly,  rollicking 
bobolink.  The  flashing  black  and  gold  male  only  at¬ 
tracts  public  notice  and  admiration,  and  this  only  in 
the  Northern  States,  and  in  the  early  months  of  the 
season.  In  August  the  male  assumes  the  yellowish 
gray  plumage  of  the  female,  and  is  known  as  the  reed 
bird  of  the  Delaware  river  country,  and  farther  south,  as 
the  destructive  rice  bird  of  the  Carol inas  and  Georgia. 
New  England  and  New  York  raise  bobolinks,  forbid 
their  citizens  to  eat  them,  and  generously  send  them  to 
the  Philadelphia  and  other  southern  markets  in  im¬ 
mense  flocks,  fattened  on  the  produce  of  Northern 
farms.  Certainly  our  laws  with  regard  to  bird  pro¬ 
tection  need  speedy  revision. 

•  « 

BREVITIES. 

They  gave  the  cow  a  feed-box  with  its  corners  tight  and  square; 

Her  tongue,  they  said,  could  surely  lick  the  feed  up  slick  and  fair. 
They  went  their  way  rejoicing  for  their  own  good  praise  to  speak. 
“We've  fixed  the  feed-box  question,  and  we’ve  stopped  a  mighty  leak.” 
The  old  cow’s  tongue  was  Toughened,  and  it  made  a  rasping  sound 
When  scrubbing  out  that  feed  box,  but,  alas!  sir,  it  was  round, 

And,  though  it  rasped  up  splinters,  it  could  never  quite  “get  there.” 
So  good  grain  lay  uneaten  in  the  feed-box  corner  square. 

And  there  it  lay  fermenting  for  many  a  weary  hour. 

The  round  tongue  could  not  touch  it,  and  it  turned  the  whole  feed  sour. 
And  so  the  cow,  discouraged,  just  refused  to  eat  her  feed. 

The  owner,  he  got  frightened,  and  he  thought  his  cow  must  need 
A  great  big  dose  of  physic:  then  the  old  cow  lost  her  pride. 

She  sadly  eyed  that  feed-box  and  just  laid  her  down  and  died. 

And  on  the  stone  above  her  I  would  write  In  letters  fair, 

Her  tongue  was  round!  It  would  not  fit  a  corner  that  was  square! 

Keep  the  faith— faith  in  yourself  1 

Soiling  turns  the  barn  Into  a  pasture. 

You  never  saw  such  a  thing  as  a  dainty  duck  ! 

Are  horns  on  Dorset  sheep  to  solve  the  dog  question  ? 

Why  do  orchard  insect  enemies  fight  better  on  sod  ground  ? 

A  dog  expresses  more  varied  emotions  with  its  tail  than  with  its 
tongue. 

What  do  you  think  of  Mr.  Gordon’s  experience  with  fertilizers  in  a 
dry  season  ? 

Which  were  more  to  blame— that  ”  creamery  sharp  ”  or  Mr. 
Grundy's  neighbors  ? 

Think'  think!  think!  think!  But  not  on  such  thoughts  that  they’ll 
drive  you  to  drink! 

You  were  made  into  live  clay  that  you  might  overcome  the  forces 
that  hold  your  farm  back.  You  are  better  than  dead  earth. 

Insurance  companies  arc  very  willing  to  Insure  the  lives  of  cats 
dogs  or  cows,  but  it  is  more  than  a  woman’s  life  is  worth  to  get  a 
policy. 

Mr.  Lewis  would  add  a  few  hundred  pounds  of  superphosphate  to 
that  heavily  manured  corn.  By  this  we  understand  that  he  considers 
stable  manure  unbalanced— needing  more  phosphoric  acid  to  build 
it  up. 

The  hog  has  always  been  respected.  The  Persians  will  not  eat  pork, 
but  they  like  to  keep  a  pig  in  the  stable,  believing  that' it  exercises  a 
good  Influence  over  the  horses.  The  hog  is  respected,  but  sadly  neg¬ 
lected. 

Every  one  speaks  well  of  bran  as  a  manure  food.  It  is  easy  to  see 
results  in  crops  manured  from  bran-fed  stock.  It  is  also  admitted  that 
bran  is  a  healty  food.  Does  it  give  immediate  returns  in  milk  or  meat? 
That  is  the  question. 

It  Is  stated  that  the  Sugar  Trust  has  contracted  for  5,000,000  bags 
which  are  to  take  the  place  of  sugar  barrels.  A  bag  will  weigh 
pound— a  barrel  23.  The  saving  in  freight  alone  almost  pays  for  the 
bags,  so  that  the  entire  cost  of  barrels  Is  wiped  out.  So  much  for  the 
Trust. 

The  mule  colt  settled  his  long  ears  back  and  brayed  in  his  gentle 
way,  then  said  to  his  mother,  “  Now  why  was  that  like  a  poultry  breed, 
1  pray  ?  ”  Of  course  his  mother  gave  it  up;  then  the  colt  with  a  loud 
ha!  ha!  said  that  was  just  like  a  poultry  breed— because  it's  a  light 
bray,  ma ! 

Talking  about  wheat  straw  and  manure— here’s  a  question  for  you: 
Would  it  pay  you  to  haul  that  straw  to  town,  give  it  to  a  stable  man 
and  get  it  back  with  what  manure  the  horses  made?  The  straw  would 
absorb  most  of  the  liquid  manure  and  you  could  take  it  back  to  the 
farm.  Is  it  worth  enough  to  pay  the  cost  of  hauling  both  ways? 

Quite  a  number  of  Democratic  city  papers  are  shouting  for  the 
“  abolition  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.”  This  is  one  of  the 
“  reforms”  they  advocate— a  method  of  saving  money.  The  Depart¬ 
ment  is  going  to  stand.  Our  “  reform  ”  friends  had  better  devote  their 
great  energies  to  the  selection  of  a  Secretary  of  Agriculture  who 
won’t  rattle  in  “  Uncle  Jerry  Rusk’s  ”  shoes. 

Another  big  direct  tax  has  just  been  put  on  the  sugar  planters  of 
Cuba.  Instead  of  paying  them  a  bounty,  the  Spanish  government 
makes  them  pay  for  the  privilege  of  making  sugar.  The  reason  given 
is  that  the  reciprocity  treaty  with  this  country  lowers  the  tariff  rev¬ 
enues  and  this  can  be  made  up  quickest  by  taxing  sugar  planters.  In 
this  case,  at  least,  it  is  less  tariff,  more  tax! 

The  South  Is  rejoicing  over  an  unexpected  rise  in  the  price  of  cotton 
during  the  last  two  weeks.  This  amounts  to  about  two  cents  a  pound, and 
is  due  to  the  short  crop  probabilities,  the  reports  of  the  bad  condition 
of  the  unharvested  staple  and  the  brisk  demand  from  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic.  This  sharp  advance  has  given  an  unusual  Impetus  to 
transactions  in  all  the  great  cotton  markets,  in  most  of  which  the  sales 
have  been  the  largest  of  a  bona  fide  character  for  several  months  and 
the  prospects  are  still  of  a  bullish  tendency. 

Henry  Stewart  writes  :  “  The  present  rush  of  farmers  into  the 
markets  with  their  wheat,  and  the  sacrifice  of  it  at  the  low  prices  now 
going,  remind  me  of  a  flock  of  sheep  I  once  saw.  They  were  going  the 
wrong  way  down  a  road,  and  the  shepherd  called  to  a  road  sweeper 
cleaning  off  the  mud  to  stop  them.  He  lifted  his  broom  and  called  out 
to  the  sheep.  An  old  ram  at  the  head  of  the  flock,  made  a  spring  and 
went  over  the  broom  and  the  rest  followed  in  single  tile,  the  man 
standing  paralyzed.  How  like  the  wheat  growers  are  to  these  sheep?’ 
But  who  held  the  stick  for  the  farmers  to  jump  over? 

Negotiations  are  afoot  for  the  consolidation  of  all  the  linseed  oil 
interests  of  the  United  States.  The  plan  of  consolidation  Includes  the 
National  Lead  and  Linseed  Oil  Companies,  as  well  as  other  concerns, 
representing,  in  all.  about  85  per  cent  of  the  industry.  The  National 
Linseed  Oil  Company  has  a’capltal  of  $18,000,000  and  52  oil  works  situ¬ 
ated  in  42  cities  throughout  the  country.  The  National  Lead  Company 
is  an  alias  for  the  Lead  Trust,  assumed  in  1891,  and  has  a  capital  stock 
consisting  of  $15,000,000  common  stock  and  $15,000,000  7-per-cent  cumu¬ 
lative  and  preferred  stock.  The  concern  owns  26  plants.  The  new 
Trust,  under  whatever  name  it  may  operate,  will  control  the  produc¬ 
tion  and  price  not  only  of  all  the  linseed  oil  made  in  the  country,  but 
of  all  the  linseed  meal  and  cake  also,  as  well  as  the  price  to  be  paid 
to  the  growers  of  flaxseed.  What’s  become  of  the  State  an<f  N^tipnaJ 
^nti-Trust  laws? 
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A  New  Set  of  “  Demanders.” 

A  short  time  ago  a  fairly  intelligent  man  who  lives 
in  town  and  works  at  a  trade  said  to  me  :  “  These 

farmers  around  here  are  iust  as  overbearing  and 
grasping  as  the  railroad  companies  and  trusts.  Yes¬ 
terday  I  asked  that  ragged  S.  to  bring  me  in  a  load  of 
corn,  and  he  said  he  wouldn't  do  it  at  present  prices. 
I  asked  him  how  much  he  wanted  for  his  corn,  and  he 
said  10  cents  a  bushel  more  than  they  are  now  offering 
at  the  elevator !  He  said  that  was  his  price,  and  he 
was  going  to  hang  on  to  his  corn  till  he  got  it.  I  tell 
you  the  government  ought  to  control  the  farms  of  this 
country  and  manage  them  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole 
people.  It  could  then  compel  these  hayseeds  to  sell 
their  grain  at  a  reasonable  price  to  any  person  that 
wanted  to  buy.  Affairs  have  reached  a  pretty  state 
when  farmers  are  so  independent  and  avaricious  that 
they  won’t  sell  me  feed  for  my  cow  and  pigs  when  I 
offer  them  the  market  price  for  it.  The  fact  is,  the 
government  ought  to  own  all  the  land  and  rent  it  in 
small  lots,  50  cents  or  so  per  acre,  to  anybody  that  will 
work  it !  Then  I  could  raise  my  own  feed.  Nobody 
should  be  allowed  an  exclusive  right  to  the  soil.  It 
should  belong  to  the  government  and  be  managed  for 
the  best  interests  of  all  the  people  !  ” 

Three  more  workingmen  who  were  standing  by  said 
there  was  “  good,  sound  sense  in  that ,  and  if  any  party 
would  put  a  plank  in  its  platform  embodying  that  idea, 
that  party  would  get  the  vote  of  every  fair-minded 
workingman  in  the  country.” 

I  asked  the  spokesman  if  he  didn’t  think  that  this  is 
a  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people  and  for  the 
people.  “  No,  sir  !  ”  said  he,  “  this  is  a  government  of 
the  rich,  by  the  rich  and  for  the  rich  !  These  big  com¬ 
panies,  trusts,  syndicates,  capitalists  and  land  owners 
have  us  poor  workingmen  down,  and  they  intend  to 
keep  us  down  as  long  as  they  can.  But  I  tell  you  we’ll 
rise  up  and  surprise  them  one  of  these  fine  days ! 
We’ll  show  them  who  owns  the  soil  and  who  runs  this 
country  !  We’ll  show  some  of  you  fellows  that  we  have 
rights,  and  that  we  know  what  they  are  !  ” 

Allow  me  to  refer  the  above  sentiments  to  Brother 
Dibble  &  Co.  Is  it  possible  that  the  bitter,  irrational 
abuse  and  calumny  heaped  indiscriminately  upon  rail¬ 
road  companies,  manufacturers,  and  men  who  have 
saved  their  earnings  until  they  are  accounted  wealthy 
by  ‘  calamity  howlers  ”  and  their  ilk,  are  leavening  the 
whole  mass  in  a  manner  not  counted  on?  Will  the 
workingman  take  up  the  howl  and  add  new  “  de¬ 
mands  ”  to  it,  until  we  have  anarchy  rampant  in  this 
country  ? 

The  howlers  have  “  demanded”  government  control 
of  railroads,  telegraphs,  etc.,  etc.,  until  they  have 
started  other  powerful  and  influential  classes  into  the 
“  demanding  ”  business.  Won’t  it  be  a  little  rough  on 
Brother  Dibble  et  al.,  if  they  should  some  day  discover 
that  they  have  started  a  conflagration  which  will  get 
so  far  beyond  their  control  that  they  themselves  will 
be  cremated  in  it  ?  fred.  grundy. 

Christian  County,  Ill. 

Payment  of  a  Canadian  Mortgage. 

Mr.  Dibble’s  logic,  as  exemplified  in  a  late  Rural, 
reminds  me  of  an  interview  said  to  have  taken  place 
between  two  farmers.  One  remarked  on  the  bountiful 
harvest  and  expressed  thankfulness  thereat.  The 
reply  was  : 

“  Yes,  but  heavy  crops  are  hard  on  the  land.” 

The  success  of  T.  B.  Terry  should,  I  think,  be  con¬ 
clusive.  If  the  farmers  of  the  United  States  were  for¬ 
tunate  enough  to  average  25  bushels  of  wheat  to  the 
acre,  it  would  not  at  all  be  likely  that  other  countries 
would  be  so  fortunate,  and  a  ready  sale  would  be 
obtained  for  the  surplus.  History  has  never  recorded 
a  large  universal  crop  of  any  product  the  same  year. 

I  think  there  is  little  doubt  that  a  very  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  mortgages  in  the  United  States  as  well  as 
in  Canada,  are  the  result  of  undue  haste  to  build  a 
brick  house,  forsooth,  or  drive  a  comfortable  carriage 
with  other  appointments  in  keeping.  To  borrow 
money  on  mortgage  or  otherwise  for  necessary  im¬ 
provements,  such  as  power,  barns,  drainage,  fencing, 
or  implements,  carefully  expending  it,  is  often  a  wise 
procedure  ;  because  these  all  tend  to  make  and  save 
the  crop.  I  never  knew  a  farmer  who  mortgaged  his 
farm  to  build  a  barn  and  who  contented  himself  with 
the  old  house  for  a  time,  fail  to  succeed.  I  cite  a 
case. 

A  neighbor  six  years  ago  bought  110  acres  of  land, 
on  which  he  had  been  a  tenant  for  a  few  years,  for 
88,000.  He  paid  from  his  savings  83,000  down  and 
gave  a  mortgage  at  six  per  cent  for  the  rest.  Many 


would  have  built  when  the  mortgage  had  been  re¬ 
duced;  instead  he  put  a  new  roof  on  the  house  and 
painted  the  same — to-day  the  mortgage  is  paid  off 
entirely  ;  a  large  barn  has  been  reboarded  and  a  stone 
foundation  has  been  put  underneath  for  stabling. 
Other  barn  improvements  have  also  been  made — all 
accomplished  by  ordinary  farming.  There  have  been 
no  specialties,  but  the  work  has  been  thoroughly  and 
well  done.  From  16  to  25  well-selected  cows  have 
been  the  backbone  of  his  success.  The  milk  he  has 
sent  to  a  cheese  factory,  netting  from  eight  to  nine 
cents  a  gallon.  We  are  living  in  a  fast  age  and  the 
man  who  mortgages  to  keep  pace  with  the  rest,  will 
almost  surely  come  to  grief  sooner  or  later.  The  care¬ 
ful,  prudent  and  thorough  farmer  very  rarely  fails. 

Ontario,  Canada.  w.  c.  johnston. 

We  Must  Become  Angels. 

It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  reason  with  a  man  like  Mr. 
Dibble,  who  on  page  739  says  if  silver  is  restored  to  a 
parity  with  gold,  and  if  all  the  world  is  opened  to  our 
products,  and  a  free  ballot  and  a  fair  count  are  secured, 
farming  will  be  all  that  can  be  desired.  Why  does 
not  Mr.  Dibble  add  to  his  requirements  one  making 
angels  of  us  all,  and  another  to  turn  the  world  back¬ 
ward  in  its  course  around  the  sun.  It  would  be  no 
more  difficut  to  do  these  things  than  those  he  asks  for. 
How  can  any  nation,  or  the  whole  world,  make  silver 
that  is  now  produced  for  12  cents  a  pound  by  some  of 
the  Colorado  mines,  worth  the  same  parity  of  value 
as  formerly  with  gold,  that  costs  more  to  mine  than  it  is 
sold  for  by  the  majority  of  those  engaged  in  the  busi¬ 
ness.  Gold  is  dearer  than  ever  as  gauged  by  wheat, 
and  silver  is  cheaper  than  ever.  How  is  all  the  world 
to  be  opened  to  our  products?  By  our  fleet  and 
armies  ?  Can  we  prevent  other  nations  from  buying 
where  they  please,  or  taxing  our  products  for  revenue 
or  protection  as  we  are  taxing  those  of  other  nations? 
How  will  he  collect  the  income  of  any  income  tax, 
except  by  making  all  of  us  angels,  or  honest,  which  is 
the  same  thing  ?  And  what  is  the  matter  with  the 
ballot  and  the  count  made  on  November  8th,  1892  ?  In 
this  respect  we  beat  the  rest  of  the  world  anyhow,  and 
while  improvement  might  be  made  if  we  could  be 
changed  into  angels,  as  it  is  there  does  not  seem  so 
much  to  complain  of  considering  what  weak  mortals 
we  all  are.  Mr.  Dibble’s  great  ability  as  he  judges  of  it 
for  himself,  does  not  seem  to  lie  in  the  way  of  states¬ 
manship  so  much  as  in  farming.  henry  stewart. 


THE  FENCE  QUESTION  SETTLED  HERE. 

The  fence  problem  is  one  that  has  puzzled  the 
farmer  for  a  long  time,  and  much  ingenuity  has  been 
displayed  in  devices  for  making  wire  and  slat  fences. 
Most  of  the  fences  now  being  put  up  here  are  a  great 
improvement  upon  the  old  rail  or  board  kinds,  which  I 
believe  were  quite  wasteful.  The  slat  fences  were  a 
favorite  here  till  the  various  woven  wire  fences  were 
introduced.  When  a  person  buys  real  estate  he  takes 
precaution  to  know  that  he  will  own  it  not  only  10  or 
12  years,  but  always.  If  we  make  a  fence  why  not 
use  the  same  judgment,  provided,  of  course,  it  is  good 
while  it  lasts,  and  cheap. 

The  life  of  a  wood  fence,  or  a  part  wood  fence,  is 
only  the  life  of  the  wood  composing  it.  The  Page,  58- 
inch  fence  (10  wires  black)  costs  but  little  more  than 
a  board  fence  ;  and  will  last  four  times  as  long,  pro¬ 
vided  fire  does  not  burn  in  the  grass  and  take  the 
temper  out  of  the  wires,  as  on  the  temper  depends  the 
value  of  the  fence.  There  is  another  fence  which  was 
introduced  here  this  season.  It  is  the  Ryder,  and  is 
made  right  on  the  ground,  and  we  are  not  obliged  to 
pay  100  per  cent  or  more  to  manufacturers.  Any 
farmer  who  can  build  a  board  fence  can  build  it ;  or 
he  can  get  the  company  to  put  it  up  for  55  cents  per 
rod  for  a  10-wire,  annealed,  galvanized,  five-foot  fence. 
If  a  farmer  makes  it  himself,  it  costs,  including  his 
labor,  about  35  cents  per  rod.  Then  it  requires  on 
smooth  ground  only  one  post  in  four  rods,  and  I  doubt 
if  any  other  fence  can  be  satisfactorily  made  with  so 
few  posts — certainly  not  a  fence  loaded  down  with  200 
or  300  pounds  of  slats  between  the  posts  ;  first,  because 
of  their  weight,  and,  second,  because  they  will  catch 
the  wind.  The  regulation  Ryder  fence  has  perpen¬ 
dicular  wires,  or  stays,  every  four  feet,  or  four  to  the 
rod.  The  stays  are  made  of  two  wires  twisted  together, 
around  each  other,  with  eyes  spaced  for  the  wires. 
The  top  and  bottom  wires  are  stapled  loosely  on  the 
posts,  then  the  stays  are  fastened  rigidly  to  them,  and 
the  rest  of  the  wires  are  strung,  or  threaded  through 
the  eyes  in  the  stays,  and  stapled  loosely  to  the  posts. 
One  of  the  end  posts  has  holes  bored  through  it  to  cor¬ 
respond  with  the  holes  in  the  stays,  and  the  outside  of 
the  post  is  faced  so  that  a  tightener  for  each  wire  may 
be  set  against  it,  and  it  can  be  tightened  or  slackened 
with  a  wrench  at  will.  A  good  man  will  make  stays 
for  80  to  100  rods  per  day,  and  the  machine  for  making 
them  costs  810. 

A  great  trouble  with  most  wire  fences,  and  particu¬ 


larly  with  slat  fences,  is  that,  when  a  wire  breaks,  it 
is  a  big  job  to  repair  it.  With  this  fence,  one  slackens 
the  wire,  splices  it,  and  draws  it  up  again.  The  mate¬ 
rial  for  the  Ryder  fence,  as  here  described,  costs  from 
25  to  29  cents  per  rod  besides  posts,  but  including  the 
10  tighteners  for  each  string  of  fence.  These  consist 
of  60  separate  castings.  I  built  over  500  rods  of  this 
fence,  and  have  run  colts,  sheep,  lambs  and  cattle 
against  it,  and  it  has  given  perfect  satisfaction.  I  be¬ 
lieve  this  is  the  fence  of  the  future ;  first,  because  it 
can  be  made  on  the  farm  as  cheaply  as  in  a  factory  ; 
second,  because  it  can  be  built  by  paying  to  the  pat¬ 
entees  a  nominal  fee  for  the  right,  and,  third,  be 
cause  it  is  a  superior  fence.  A.  e.  b. 

South  Haven,  Mich. 

*  *  * 

Boys  vs.  Chinese. — California  grape  growers  are 
often  bothered  to  secure  good  pickers.  The  Chinese 
and  Japanese  have  usually  done  this  work  in  the  past, 
but  now  there  is  so  much  objection  to  this  class  of 
labor  that  white  labor  is  in  active  demand.  We  are 
told  how  one  grower  resorted  to  what  he  calls  boy- 
power  to  pick  his  grapes.  He  went  to  San  Francisco 
and  secured  a  large  force  of  boys  from  13  to  18  years 
of  age.  The  report  states  : 

A  novel  but  satisfactory  system  of  compensation  was  arranged,  each 
boy  being  given  as  many  dollars  monthly  as  he  was  years  old.  Tho 
13-year-old  boy  received  $13,  and  the  18-year  old  boy  $18,  and  so  on.  To 
each  boy  an  abundant  supply  of  plain,  well-cooked  food  was  furnished 
free  of  charge.  In  addition,  prizes  of  shoes,  trousers  and  other  articles 
of  clothing  were  given  regularly  to  the  18  boys  out  of  80  employed  who 
gathered  the  highest  number  of  trays  above  80  every  two  days.  These 
prizes  proved  a  great  stimulus  to  the  efforts  of  the  boys,  and  there  was 
much  rivalry  for  the  rewards  of  Industry.  It  was  found  that  under  this 
system  these  San  Francisco  boys  accomplished  more  and  better  work 
than  either  tho  Chinese  or  Japanese. 

Strict  discipline  was  enforced,  there  being  regular  hours  for  each 
portion  of  the  day’s  duties,  and  obedience  to  the  tap  of  tho  boll  was 
required.  No  drinking,  cigarette  smoking  or  card  playing  was  allowed, 
and,  as  a  result,  the  boys  all  sent  the  bulk  of  their  earnings  home  to 
their  parents. 

This  ought  to  settle  the  labor  question  and  go  far 
toward  settling  the  city  boy  question  too. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

TnE  picture  showing  one  effect  of  tile  drainage  on  Mr.  Chamber¬ 
lain's  farm  Is  taken  from  his  little  book  on  Tile  Drainage,  published 
by  A.  I.  Root,  Medina,  Ohio,  who  kindly  loaned  us  the  cut.  This  little 
book  Is  an  excellent  description  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  great  success 
with  tile  drainage.  It  Is  about  the  best  work  on  the  subject  now  In 
print. 

A.  G.  Tuttle,  of  Baraboo,  Wls  ,  says  he  has  learned  these  things 
after  40  rears’  experience  In  a  “  cold  country:  ” 

The  best  grounds  for  orchard  planting  are  the  elevated,  well  drained 
clay  lands. 

We  should  plant  nothing  less  hardy  than  the  Duchess  of  Oldenburg. 

Trees  should  bo  trained  with  bodies  from  four  to  six  feet,  accord¬ 
ing  as  their  manner  of  growth  Is  upright  or  spreading. 

The  bodies  of  the  trees  should  be  protected  from  the  summer  sun. 

The  orchard  should  be  cultivated  In  some  hoed-crop;  neither  mer¬ 
chantable  fruit  nor  healthy  trees  can  be  grown  with  trees  long  In  sod. 

TnE  latest  reports  of  the  Income  from  tho  horse  show  recently  held 
In  Madison  Square  Garden,  New  York,  puts  the  total  receipts  at  $174,- 
000,  and  the  aggregate  expenses  at  $73,.r>00,  leaving  a  net  profit  of  $101,- 
5001  Are  not  these  figures  enough  to  make  the  mouths  of  the  managers 
of  ordinary  agricultural  shows,  water  ?  Nothing  but  horses,  swells, 
dudes  and  dudines  was  on  exhibition,  too.  The  promoters  of  this 
exhibition  have  made  an  excellent  profit.  They  are  all  wealthy 
of  course.  Isn’t  It  another  exemplification  of  the  truth  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tural  saying  that  to  him  who  hath  more  shall  be  added  ? 

How  did  the  word  “bay”  ever  come  to  be  used  In  connection  with 
the  color  of  a  horse?  It  Is  not  used  In  that  sense  for  any  other  objects. 
It  Is  said  to  have  been  first  applied  to  a  breed  of  horses  too  light  to  bo 
called  brown  and  too  brown  to  be  called  red.  These  horses  were 
found  In  a  district  in  England  noted  for  Its  bay  trees,  for  the  leaves  of 
which  they  showed  a  great  liking.  Every  breeder  of  horses  In  that 
locality  relied  upon  these  trees  for  the  medicine  with  which  to  cure 
his  diseased  animals.  The  horses  coming  from  this  district  became 
known  as  bay  horses  and  their  uniformity  In  color  led  to  tho  common 
use  of  the  term. 

Tue  Bouden  Automatic  Cream  Separator  offered  in  our  special 
premium  number  for  a  “  first  ”  club  of  50  subscribers,  is  a  four-can 
cabinet  creamery  with  a  capacity  of  20  gallons.  The  cut  shown  In  the 
premium  offer  Illustrates  one  of  the  cans  only.  The  float  shown  In  the 
cut  rises  In  the  can  as  the  cream  separates  from  the  milk  and  marks 
the  line  of  separation.  As  the  milk  Is  drawn  from  the  can,  the  float, 
or,  as  It  Is  called,  the  separator,  descends  and  automatically  closes 
the  can  before  the  cream  can  escape,  but  not  until  ihe  milk  has  all 
passed  through.  The  bottom  of  the  can  Is  so  constructed  that  the 
sklm-mllk  carries  away  any  sediment  that  may  settle  In  the  can. 

“The  Curtis  Steel  Roofing  Co  ,  of  Niles,  O.,  has  just  added  to  Its 
plant  a  10-foot  corrugating  machine  with  V  crimp  and  weather-board 
dies,  and  Is  prepared  to  furnish.  In  addition  to  its  standard  seam  roof¬ 
ing,  corrugated  and  V  crimp  roofing  and  siding  and  weather-board 
siding.  The  machine  Is  just  new  from  the  manufacturers,  and  the 
very  best  work  Is  being  turned  out  by  It.  The  company  is  now  filling 
a  10-ton  order  for  heavy  corrugated  Iron,  painted  with  Its  graphite 
paint,  for  the  Pennsylvania  Steel  Co.,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  Graphite 
paint  for  metals  Is  becoming  very  popular,  as  It  Is  being  recognized 
more  and  more  as  the  best  and  most  lasting  paint  known.” 

The  Mark  Lane  Express  has  this  significant  note:  “Tho  farmers  of 
Suffolk  have  formed  themselves  Into  a  Farmers'  Defense  Association, 
mainly  with  a  view  to  mutual  assistance  during  strikes.  Notice  has 
been  given  on  most  of  the  farms  that  this  week  tho  wages  of  adult 
laborers  will  be  reduced  from  12s.  to  11s.  per  week.  As  a  consequence, 
strikes  are  anticipated  In  several  districts.”  It  Is  coming  to  that  then? 
About  the  most  effective  argument  used  with  workingmen  In  the  recent 
campaign  was  this:  “A  lower  tariff  will  make  what  you  buy  cheaper 
and  your  labor  unions  can  keep  your  wages  up  anyway.”  There  will 
be  lively  times  before  this  question  Is  settled. 

Many  business  houses  now  send  out  literature  primarily  Intended, 
of  course,  to  advertise  their  own  goods,  but  which  nevertheless  contains 
very  valuable  Information  In  general  on  the  goods  which  they  manufac¬ 
ture  or  sell.  The  subjects  are  usually  treated  so  that  the  Information  will 
apply  to  other  makes  of  goods  as  well  as  to  their  own,  but,  of  course, 
each  individual  firm  presents  special  claims  for  Its  own  goods.  Home 
Health  Hints  Is  a  little  booklet  published  by  Scott  &  Bowne,  132 
South  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  with  the  evident  object  of  advertising 
Scott’s  Emulsion  of  Cod  Liver  Oil,  but  it  contains  many  valuable 
hints  and  suggestions  for  physical  culture.  The  information  In  regard 
to  Scott’s  Emulsion  Is  no  less  noteworthy,  as  It  Is  a  most  valuable  and 
often  essential  form  of  food  for  persons  subject  to  frequent  colds  or 
showing  other  Indications  of  constitutional  weakness. 


Some  Southern  Dishes. 

TO-DAY  we  had  a  real  Southern  dessert,  a  persim¬ 
mon  pudding,  and  no  pudding  is  better.  To 
make  it  we  had  about  three  quarts  of  persimmons. 
These  were  mashed  and  squeezed  through  a  colander 
to  separate  the  soft  part  from  the  seeds,  which  are 
large  and  flat.  Milk  or  water  was  poured  on  as  needed 
while  straining.  Four  or  five  beaten  eggs  were  added 
to  this  batter,  as  well  as  a  cup  of  butter,  about  a  quart 
of  flour,  with  cinnamon  or  other  spice.  Then  it  was 
thinned  with  milk  till  a  good  batter  to  pour,  poured 
into  a  greased  pan  and  baked  slowly. 

The  children  had  caught  three  opossums,  which 
belong  with  this  pudding  ;  but  they  are  not  yet  fat 
enough,  so  we  will  get  some  more  persimmons  when 
they  are  ready. 

Shall  I  tell  you  how  to  cook  a  “  ’possum?”  First  let 
the  boys  go  hunting  about  the  time  corn  and  “  ’sim- 
mons”  are  ripe,  or  when  the  dog  has  treed  one  trying 
to  get  your  chickens,  some  rainy  night ;  when  he  sees 
you  or  the  dog  he  will  appear  to  be  dead — “  possum- 
ing,”  haven’t  you  heard  folks  say  when  somebody  is 
playing  off  sick  to  keep  from  school?  Fatten  him 
with  the  scraps  from  the  table,  and  then  kill  him  and 
pick  the  hair  off  after  wetting  in  hot  water  and  ashes. 
He  will  be  like  a  pig  ready  to  roast,  after  being  cleaned 
in  the  same  way.  Now  hang  him  up  a  day  or  so,  par¬ 
boil  with  salt,  pepper  and  sage ;  stuff  with  oyster 
dressing  if  you  like,  bake  nicely  and  serve,  cold  usually. 
We  like  vinegar  over  it  when  eaten.  Sweet  potatoes 
and  “  possum  ”  go  together. 

Another  Southern  dish  is  black  peas ;  many  prefer 
them  to  white  beans.  Snowy  winter  days  suit  us  best 
for  them.  They  are  picked  over  carefully  and  par¬ 
boiled  a  short  time,  then  drained  and  put  on  again  in 
boiling  water.  They  are  boiled  till  well  done  in  this 
with  a  good-sized  piece  of  pork,  plenty  of  red  pepper 
and  salt  to  taste.  They  may  be  boiled  thick  or  used 


A  Slumber  Puff.  Fig.  303. 


as  a  soup  if  liked.  The  next  morning,  if  mashed  and 
fried  for  breakfast  they  are  better  still. 

We  do  not  boil  sweet  potatoes  before  baking,  as 
they  are  too  soggy,  and  we  want  molasses  running  out 
of  them.  The  Hainan  and  Yam  potatoes  are  the  kinds 
we  select.  F.  m. 


My  Son’s  Room.  I. 

BOYS  may  not  care  for  strings  of  scent  bags  and 
innumerable  tidies  and  cushions  all  over  the 
place,  but  they  do  like  a  bright,  pretty  room  all  to 
themselves. 

As  my  son  always  studied  and  wrote  in  his  bed-room, 
(the  younger  ones  reign  supreme  in  the  family  sitting- 
room)  I  determined  to  make  it  over  into  a  sitting-room 
and  study  for  him,  as  well  as  a  bed-room.  Now,  ready 
money  is  an  unknown  quantity  with  me  as  with  most 
farmers’  wives.  However,  I  had  saved  $10  of  butter- 
and-egg  money,  and  this  I  meant  to  use  in  furnishing 
the  room.  Though  that  amount  represented  over  two 
months’  sales  of  butter  and  eggs,  I  did  not  begrudge 
it ;  I  was  not  going  to  have  my  son  loafing  in  the  vil¬ 
lage  store  evenings  for  want  of  a  spot  at  home  for  his 
very  own. 

If  parents  could  only  see  what  a  large  amount  of  in¬ 
terest  an  investment  in  their  sons  bears,  they  would 
not  put  them  off  with  as  little  as  possible,  while  their 
sisters  are  given,  in  dresses  and  finery,  more  than  is 
good  for  them.  So  many  of  the  other  farm  boys  around 
us  seemed  to  be  desired  at  home  only  for  the  work  that 
can  be  got  out  of  them,  a  sort  of  cheap  hired  man  ! 
Their  evenings  were  spent  in  the  store  and  their  Sun¬ 
days  lounging  around  the  depot.  They  had  never  been 
taught  to  care  for  books  ;  their  fathers  could  not  afford 
to  buy  books  when  they  were  mortgaging  their  farms 
to  buy  another  “forty.”  How  many  “forties”  are  got  at 
the  expense  of  a  son  !  And  when  the  sisters  or  mother 
had  fixed  up  a  pretty  room  at  home,  it  was  kept  for 
company,  and  the  boys  were  not  allowed  in  there. 

I  profited  by  my  neighbors’  mistakes.  The  parlor 
was  for  all  of  us  when  the  babies  were  in  bed  for  the 
night.  But,  as  I  remember  from  my  own  distant 
school  days,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  study  or  work 
out  examples  in  algebra  in  a  sitting-room  with  others, 


I  resolved  that  my  boy  should  have  a  study  to  himself. 

The  wall  of  the  intended  study  had  been  papered 
the  year  before  with  a  pretty  light-blue  paper,  and 
I  had  no  expense  there.  My  carpet  was  a  source  of 
pride  to  me,  and  this  is  what  it  was :  I  bought  16 
yards  of  blue  denim  at  15  cents  a  yard,  and  10  cents 
for  a  ball  of  white  cotton  made  $2.50  for  the  carpet. 
The  denim  I  washed  to  take  away  the  greenish  tinge. 
Then  I  cut  it  into  lengths  of  four  yards,  and  worked 
in  outline,  with  white  cotton  cord,  clover  leaves  scat¬ 
tered  about  two  feet  or  so  apart.  The  effect  when 
sewed  and  put  down  was  remarkably  pretty,  and  in  a 
room  used  only  by  one,  it  is  quite  durable. 

The  bed  was  moved  out,  and  in  its  place  was  made  a 
tufted  cretonne  couch.  The  frame,  6x2 %  feet,  of  one- 


inch  i boards  a  foot  wide,  was  like  a  huge,  bottomless 
box,  with  castors  at  the  four  corners.  My  son  made 
this  himself,  securing  the  corners  by  triangular  braces 
of  wood ;  so  that  my  expense  for  this  was  only  50 
cents  for  the  lumber.  Over  the  top  I  stretched  a  piece 
of  strong  bed- ticking,  tacking  it  down  all  around. 
Another  piece  of  the  same  I  tacked  above  it,  on  the 
ends  and  one  side,  and  then  stuffed  it  as  full  as  possi¬ 
ble  with  good  corn  husks,  and  tacked  the  mattress 
though  with  twine,  using  an  upholsterer’s  needle,  and 
securing  the  stitches  on  the  top  with  bits  of  leather 
cut  from  an  old  shoe.  To  cover  the  couch  I  bought 
three  yards  of  60-inch-wide  cretonne,  with  a  dull- 
blue  ground,  and  darker-blue  figures  at  50  cents  a 
yard,  and  spent  50  cents  for  blue  and  white  cotton  up¬ 
holsterer’s  cord,  bringing  the  cost  of  the  couch  to  $2. 50. 
Half  a  yard  of  the  cretonne  I  cut  off  for  a  pillow  ; 
the  remainder  I  placed  on  the  couch,  tacking  down 
through  the  mattress,  with  buttons  made  of  little 
molds  covered  with  unbleached  canton  flannel,  with 
the  nap  outside.  Around  the  upper  edge  I  gathered 
the  cretonne  and  covered  the  gathering  with  the  blue 
and  white  cord.  Four  inches  lower  I  made  a  second 
gather  and  covered  it  in  the  same  way,  the  rest  of  the 
cretonne  hanging  in  a  frill  to  the  floor.  A  feather  pillow 
was  covered  with  the  extra  half  yard  of  the  cretonne, 
and  this  completed  the  couch  as  seen  in  the  day-time. 
At  night  I  placed  on  it  a  narrow  feather  mattress,  with 
the  bed-clothes  and  a  pillow,  and  the  boy  had  a  very 


Ornamental  Scroll  Cushion.  Fig.  305. 
comfortable  bed.  The  feather  mattress  and  bed-clothes 
were  kept  in  a  closet  off  the  room,  and  my  son  soon 
learned  to  spread  his  bed  himself,  and  put  it  away  in 
the  morning.  agnes  chase. 


Dainty  Work  for  Dainty  Women. 

THE  beautiful  cushion  or  “  slumber  puff,”  pictured 
in  Fig.  303,  is  of  blue-gray  velvet,  with  relief 
design  in  chamois.  The  puff  calls  for  half  a  yard,  16 
inches  in  width,  of  velvet  of  good  quality.  Of  white 
chamois,  with  a  sharp  scissors,  cut  the  petals  of  the 
lily.  For  the  fully-exposed  blossom,  cut  8  small  and 
16  large  ;  for  the  partially-concealed  bloom,  3  small 
and  12  large,  and  for  the  one  just  opening,  only  7  of 
the  large  petals.  The  three  large  leaves,  diminishing 
in  size,  are  cut  of  a  deep-green  velvet.  Of  yellow 
chamois  cut  the  segments  of  the  butterfly — two  larger 
and  two  smaller  wings,  and  the  body.  The  tops  of  old 
brown  and  tan  suede  gloves  (first  cleaned)  furnish  the 
surrounding  leaves  of  the  water  growth. 


Fig.  304  shows  the  work  in  detail.  All  of  these  parts 
are  first  basted  on  in  the  correct  position,  with  a 
natural  and  graceful  arrangement.  Then  each  is 
neatly  fastened  to  the  velvet  with  the  button-hole 
stitch  in  white,  green,  yellow,  and  brown  silk,  to 
match  the  respective  parts.  The  button-hole  stitch¬ 
ing  must  not  be  deep,  and  need  not  be  close,  but  must 
be  even.  Merely  the  outline  of  the  petal  is  button¬ 
holed  ;  a  folded  edge  is  left  free.  The  same  directions 
apply  to  the  leaves  and  butterfly — the  latter,  of  course, 
has  no  folded  edges.  The  stamens  are  represented  in 
French  knots  in  yellow  silk,  or  with  silver  spangles. 
The  veining  of  the  petals  is  imitated  in  long  stitches 
of  yellow  silk.  The  leaves  are  brought  out  with 
bronze  green  markings  and  the  water  is  indicated  by 
straight  lines  of  stitching  in  deep  green.  Gold  thread 
markings  brighten  the  butterfly  in  the  wings,  and  on 
the  body,  to  define  its  segments.  Black  silk  French 
knots  note  the  eyes,  beneath  which  extend  antennae 
of  gold  thread. 

The  puff  is  filled  with  a  roll  of  scented  sheet  wad¬ 
ding.  A  lace  frill  and  full  bows  oi  blue  and  white  rib¬ 
bon  finish  each  end.  Blue  and  white  ribbons  are  also 
attached  for  fastening  to  the  chair.  This  is  entirely 
new  and  highly  effective.  When  carefully  done,  the 
puff  has  the  appearance  of  being  adorned  with  freshly 
plucked  lilies.  The  colors  are  delicate,  but  when  soiled 
are  easily  and  perfectly  restored  by  being  rubbed  with 
a  gasoline  saturated  cloth.  A  larger  cushion  is  illus¬ 
trated  in  Fig.  305.  It  is  of  gold-brown  velvet,  and  re¬ 
quires  14  inches  of  the  24-inch  material.  Its  decora¬ 
tion  is  an  oriental  scroll  in  gold  cord,  neatly  sewed  on 
with  small  blind  stitching.  This  is  best  done  from  the 
under-side  of  the  velvet.  The  edge  of  the  cushion  is 
finished  with  a  silk  gimp  in  brown  and  gold.  A  great 
bow  of  No.  12  satin  ribbon,  gold-brown  and  yellow,  is 
fastened  in  the  upper  left  corner. 

To  one  ab!e  to  draw,  a  glance  at  the  illustration  is 
sufficient  for  its  reproduction.  First  draw  the  design 
on  tissue  paper.  Use  French  paper  because  it  is  far 
stronger  and  more 
pliable.  Firmly  sew 
this  paper  pattern 
over  the  velvet,  fol¬ 
low  it  closely  with 
the  braid,  after¬ 
wards  tearing  away 
the  paper.  A  much 
simpler  design  for 
this  corded  work  is 
seen  in  Fig.  306.  It 
is  a  conventional¬ 
ized  blossom,  with 
foliage,  and  is  in¬ 
tended  to  be  irregu¬ 
larly  scattered  over 
the  entire  surface 
of  the  cushion.  Any¬ 
one  can  draw  this 


Simple 


Design  For  “  Powder¬ 
ing.”  Fig.  306. 
simple  design,  and  it  is  quite  as  pleasing  as  the  scroll. 
The  center  of  the  flower  is  filled  in  with  gold  spangles, 
or  French  knots.  In  this  style  of  work  the  veining 
is  merely  suggested  by  a  few  bold  lines,  which  are  more 
effective  than  if  carried  out  in  detail,  anna  hinrichs. 


A  Light  Bed  Spread. — Take  double  twilled  sheet¬ 
ing,  which  comes  at  30  cents  per  yard  in  the  city, 
9-4  wide.  Cut  off  large  enough  pieces  for  size  of  bed, 
hem-stitch  a  four-inch  hem  all  around  and  then 
work  in  blue  or  yellow  rope  cotton,  large,  scroll-like 
designs  joined  by  waving  lines  with  either  chain  or 
outline  stitch.  This  makes  a  pretty  and  light  spread, 
easy  to  laundry.  mrs.  e.  e.  s. 


Cod-liver  oil  suggests  consumption  ; 
which  is  almost  unfortunate.  Its  best 
use  is  before  you  fear  consumption — when 
you  begin  to  get  thin.  Consumption  is 
only  one  of  the  dangers  of  thinness. 

Scott’s  Emulsion  of  cod-liver  oil  makes 
the  thin  plump,  and  the  plump  are  almost 
safe. 

Let  us  send  you  a  book  on  careful 
living — free. 

Scott  &  Bownb,  Chemists,  132  South  5th  Avenue,  New  York. 

Your  druggist  keeps  Scott’s  Emulsion  of  cod-liver  oil— all  druggists 
everywhere  de.  II. 
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What  Open  Eyes  See. 

The  Fashions  of  1830. — Who  re¬ 
members  the  fashions  of  60  years  ago  ? 
These  are  what  are  just  ahead  of  us,  say 
the  authorities. 

Fur  Trimmings. — Can  these  possibly 
be  worn  “more  than  they  ever  have 
been  ?”  We  are  told  that  this  is  their 
position  as  to  style  this  winter.  But  to 
be  stylish  they  must  needs  be  very  nar- 
now — mostly  an  inch  wide  on  the  skin  ; 
if  of  long  fur  still  narrower.  Mink  is 
the  favorite,  the  tails  being  often  sewn 
into  a  band,  not  hanging  as  fringe.  One 
narrow  band  edges  dress  fronts,  collars, 
boleros,  etc. ,  and  is  enough  for  the  skirt. 

Furniture  Polish. — This  simple  pol¬ 
ish  is  far  ahead  of  anything  else  I  ever 
used — it  will  really  make  old  furniture 
look  “  amaist  as  gude  as  new.”  Put 
equal  parts  of  kerosene  and  sweet  oil  in 
a  bottle,  shake  well  and  apply  with  a 
woolen  cloth  using  plenty  of  “elbow 
grease”.  It  is  equally  good  for  oiled  or 
varnished  surfaces,  and  is  the  only  thing 
I  have  ever  found  to  remove  finger  marks 
from  the  piano.  “  sweet  fern.” 

Cinnamon  for  Ants.  —  Some  one 
from  Boston  tells  Good  Housekeeping 
that  ground  cinnamon  and  ground  cloves, 
scattered  in  the  cracks  of  closet  shelves, 
also  in  the  bottom  of  cake  boxes,  will 
entirely  dispel  ants.  Cinnamon  alone 
will  do  this  if  the  ants  are  not  over¬ 
whelming  in  number  and  size.  Houses 
have  been  ridden  of  thousands  of  black 
ants  and  small  red  ones  by  the  use  of 
cinnamon.  Who  wouldn’t  use  so  aro¬ 
matic  an  antidote  ? 

A  Problem  Thought  Out. — Tapioca 
cream,  custards,  chocolate  puddings,  etc., 
served  in  a  glass  dish  make  a  very  pretty 
addition  to  a  daintily  set  dining  table ; 
but  I  have  many  times  been  vexed  to 
think  I  must  spoil  the  effect  by  cutting 
the  meringue  in  big  spoonfuls  and  piling 
on  top  ;  instead  of  presenting  a  smooth 
surface.  But  that  problem  is  solved ; 
pile  the  uncooked  meringue  on  a  well 
buttered  dinner  plate,  shape  and  smooth 
with  a  knife,  transfer  to  the  bottom  of  a 
not-too-hot  oven,  and  let  stand  till  it 
commences  to  brown,  then  you  can  easily 
slip  it  from  the  plate  to  the  top  of  the 
pudding  in  the  fancy  dish,  “sweet  fern.” 

An  Example  of  Energy — Queen  Vic¬ 
toria  has  been  learning  Hindustanee  for 
the  last  six  years,  it  is  said,  and  has 
acquired  a  very  good  knowledge  of  this 
intricate  language.  Her  tutor  is  a  Hindoo 
moonshee,  who  has  also  had  the  Sultan 
of  Turkey  as  a  pupil.  The  Queen  com¬ 
municates  with  her  East  Indian  servants 
in  their  native  tongue.  She  will  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  Christmas  number  of  an 
English  magazine  the  translations  into 
Hindustanee  of  two  letters — one  written 
to  the  Shah  of  Persia,  and  the  other  the 
simple  message  to  the  English  people 
which  she  wrote  soon  after  the  death  of 
the  Duke  of  Clarence.  So  Harper’s  Bazar 
tells  us. 

New  Jackets. — Harper’s  Bazar  says 
that  stylish  jackets  of  seal-skin  are  to  be 
of  three-quarters  length,  though  many 
are  12  to  15  inches  longer  than  those 
worn  last  winter,  their  average  length 
being  40  inches.  Four  new  designs  are 
shown  for  seal  jackets  and  coats  without 
trimming  of  other  fur.  First  is  the  jacket 
with  straight  back,  not  fitted  to  the  fig¬ 
ure,  but  hanging  loose  like  men’s  box- 
coats,  and  similarly  slashed  below.  The 
double-breasted  front,  with  large  lapel 
collar,  is  fastened  by  loops  and  bars  of 
seal.  Plain  sleeves  are  raised  at  the  top, 
and  without  cuffs.  Secondly  are  fitted 
coats  of  seal-skin,  single-breasted,  with 
the  back  smoothly  fitted  to  the  waist¬ 
line,  then  falling  full  almost  in  a  Wat¬ 
teau  fold.  The  sleeves  are  very  full  at 
top,  with  wide  cuffs.  A  stylish  feature 
is  a  high  collar  that  may  be  worn  stand¬ 
ing  or  turned  over,  finished  with  a  little 
pleated  ruffle  of  the  seal-skin  sewed  into 
the  edge.  Brown  moir6  satin  or  else 
gayer  brocades  are  the  linings  The  third 
novelty  is  a  slightly  loose  double-breasted 
coat,  with  large,  pointed  lapels  and  very 
high  Henri  Deux  collar.  The  Watteau 


When  Baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castorla, 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castorla, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castorla, 
When  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Castorla 


coat  is  the  most  elegant  of  all  the  new 
fur  garments.  It  outlines  the  figure 
easily,  and  has  the  characteristic  Wat¬ 
teau  pleat  down  front  and  back  alike. 
The  sleeves  are  amply  large,  and  the 
high  collar  turns  down  under  the  chin 
and  flares  in  the  back. 

A  Fancy  Cake. — This  will  do  for  two 
kinds.  Two  cupfuls  of  sugar,  butter  the 
size  of  an  egg,  one  egg,  one  cupful  of 
milk,  three  cupfuls  of  flour,  soda  and 
cream-of-tarter,  or  baking  powder.  Bake 
in  three  layers,  putting  custard  or  jelly 
between.  Make  a  boiled  frosting  with 
cocoanut  ;  also  a  chocolate  frosting. 
Place  two  strips  of  stiff  paper  on  top  of 
the  cake  in  quarters,  holding  them  in 
place  with  toothpicks.  Use  dark  and 
white  frosting  on  opposite  quarters.  Use 
a  tin  can  to  cut  a  round  center,  turn  can 
before  it  comes  out  half  around  so  that 
the  small  dark,  centers  will  come  opposite 
the  light  outsides.  This  is  a  pretty-look¬ 
ing  and  a  good  cake.  B.  l.  h, 

Christmas  Cups. — One  delightful  gift 
was  a  very  pretty  hand-painted  china 
cup  and  saucer.  The  cup  was  of  a  pretty, 
low  shape.  It  was  half  covered  with 
the  loveliest  wood  violets,  and  the  saucer 
also.  The  edges  of  the  cup  and  saucer 
and  the  handle  of  the  cup  were  gilded. 
One  has  to  search  to  find  all  the  beauties 
of  violet  cups  and  violet  natures,  so 
when  I  raised  my  saucer  I  was  not  sur¬ 
prised  to  find  a  hidden  message:  “  Life 
is  Earnest.”  Another  cup  and  saucer 
painted  by  the  same  hand  came  to  our 
house.  This  was  a  chocolate  cup.  It 
was  very  tall  comparatively,  and  of  the 
same  size  all  the  way  up.  The  saucer 
was  a  bit  of  a  flat  thing  resting  on  a 
high  rim.  This  rim  and  all  the  edges 
were  carefully  burnished  with  gold. 
Tiny  forge t-me-knots  clambered  all  over 
the  cup,  peeped  down  into  the  inside  and 
ran  over  the  saucer.  I.  c. 

For  Catarrh. — Our  physician  has  re¬ 
commended  for  my  boy,  who  has  catarrh, 
(always  has  a  cold)  Listerine  used  with 
an  atomizer  ;  to  snuff  it  up  the  nose 
might  do.  First  rinse  mouth  and  throat 
with  salt  water,  and  spray  with  Listerine 
diluted  one  half  with  water.  It  has  done 
good.  Iodine  held  over  a  lamp  in  an 
old  spoon  till  hot,  the  fumes  being 
drawn  up  the  nose,  we  find  good  for 
catarrh  and  cold  ;  eamphor  also  we  use 
in  the  same  way.  Carbolic  acid,  a  few 
drops  in  glycerine,  has  also  been  used 
with  us  for  catarrh,  snuffed  up  ;  these 
things  seem  to  heal  the  irritation  inside. 
Listerine  is  a  fine  medicine  :  my  first  use 
of  it  was  for  healing  the  wound  from  an 
amputated  toe.  Listerine  was  diluted 
one  half  and  the  toe  kept  wrapped  in 
absorbent  cotton  that  was  wet  with  it 
several  times  a  day  ;  and  it  healed  with¬ 
out  trouble.  For  sick  stomach  and 
dyspepsia  it  is  very  good.  f.  m. 

Home  Next  Heaven.— How  often  we 
hear  the  expression  from  weary  ones, 
mothers,  especially  :  “  Oh  !  I  want  to  get 
away  somewhere,  and  rest.”  Recreation 
is  good,  a  change  beneficial  in  many 
ways  ;  but  are  we  managing  our  home 
life  aright,  are  we  training  our  children, 
(those  of  us  who  have  them  large  enough) 
to  usefulness,  and  thoughtfulness,  when 
so  heavy  a  burden  falls  upon  the  mother’s 
shoulders  that  she  fain  would  leave  her 
loved  ones  without  her  tender  watchcare 
and  guidance,  to  get  her  needed  rest?  It 
seems  to  me  we  ought  as  soon  think  of 
going  out  of  heaven  to  rest  as  out  of  the 
home  nest.  Ye  mothers  who  are  sacri¬ 
ficing  so  much  for  your  children,  think 
how  helpful  they  might  be  and  what  im¬ 
portant  positions  those  children  fill  who 
are  obliged  to  do  for  themselves^  How 
much  pleasanter  the  home  and  children 
where  mother  takes  time  to  rest  and  en¬ 
joys  every  day  as  it  comes.  l. 

Potted  Came. — To  a  Texas  querist 
who  wishes  to  know  how  to  preserve 
game  and  fish  for  use  when  out  of  season, 
Marion  Harland  replies  in  Housekeepers’ 
Weekly  :  “  Stew  venison,  ducks,  etc., 
gently  until  the  meat  can  be  cut  easily 
from  the  bones.  Return  the  bones  to  the 
broth.  Season  highly  with  pepper,  salt, 
and  such  spices  as  you  fancy,  and  boil 
down  to  a  rich  gravy.  Chop  the  meat 
fine;  then  pound  in  a  mortar  or  rub 
through  a  colander.  Wet  with  the  hot 
gravy  to  a  smooth  paste;  press  down  hard 
into  self-sealing  cans.  Set  these  in  warm 
water,  upon  a  piece  of  board  laid  in  the 
bottom  of  the  kettle,  that  the  heat  may 
not  crack  them,  put  on  the  tops  loosely  to 
allow  the  air  to  escape,  bring  slowly 
to  a  boil,  and  cook  until  the  center  of 
meat  is  very  hot.  Fill  each  can  with 
the  boiling  gravy,  and  fit  on  the  air-tight 


tops.  Game  thus  prepared  makes  de¬ 
licious  pies,  minces,  omelettes,  bisques 
and  sandwiches,  and  is  a  savory  relish 
for  supper. 

Fish. — Clean  and  cut  into  pieces  of 
convenient  size  to  pack  into  jars.  Put 
into  a  vessel  with  cold  water.  Bring  to 
the  boil,  transfer  carefully,  piece  by 
piece,  to  the  jars,  and  when  all  are  in, 
cover  with  scalding  vinegar,  spiced  and 
slightly  sweetened.  Seal  hot.  You  can 
substitute  for  the  vinegar  boiling  tomato 
sauce.  Keep  in  a  dark  place. 

Cetting  a  Position. — A  writer  in  Jen- 
ness  Miller  insists  that  the  question  of 
“  getting  a  position”  resolves  itself  into 
two  grand  essentials — first,  proficiency 
of  some  sort,  which  stands  for  dollars 
and  cents  in  the  world’s  marketplace  ; 
and,  next,  tact  to  demonstrate  this  pro¬ 
ficiency  in  a  way  to  attract  the  world’s 
attention.  For  one  play  produced  by  a 
manager  a  thousand  are  rejected.  The 
accepted  one  may  be  inferior  in  many 
respects  to  many  a  rejected  one  ;  may 
have  less  talent  in  it ;  but  it  is  from  a 
trained  head,  and  it  suits  the  manager's 
want,  and  that  is  enough.  It  is  so  with 
story  writing,  with  headwork  of  every 
kind,  Suitability  is  the  quality  that 
gives  it  pecuniary  value.  It  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  that  a  want  should  be  proclaimed 
in  order  to  exist.  Sometimes  it  may  be 
anticipated.  Sometimes  it  may  even  be 
created.  Whoever  can  create  a  want  for 
his  wares  or  his  work  is  on  the  way  to 
masterful  success. 


DEXTER  SHOE  CO.  Inc’p’d.  Capital,  $1,000,000. 

THE  BEST  81.50  SHOE  IN  THE  WORLD. 

“X  dollar  saved  is  a  dollar  earned." 
This  Ladies’  Solid  French 
Dongola  Kid  Button  Boot 
sent,  prepaid,  anywhere  in  the 
U.S.,  on  receipt  of  Cash,  Money 
Order,  or  Postal  Note,  for  $1.50. 
Equals  every  way  the  boots  sold 
in  all  retail  stores  for  $2.50. 

Wemakethis  boot  ourselves,  there¬ 
fore  wo  guarantee  the/!/,  style  and  wear, 
amfif  any  ono  is  not  satisfied  we 
will  refund  tire  money  or  send 
another  pair.  Common  Sense 
and  Opera  Too,  widths  C,  I), 
E,  &  EE,  sizes  1  to  8,  in 
half  sizes.  Send  your 
size;  we  will  fit  you. 
Estab'd  1881. 
Illustrated 
Catalogue 

flo^rbrinQe  Pafoti  Uh^^^^^^i®Dv’edWh»t  you  i  wh»t  you 
UCAltJI  rl  luuo  uu  lull  Ifree  <&  guaranteed,  would  pay  | 

No.  305  Ladles’  English  Grain  Button  $2.50 

“  133  Misses’  "  “  heel,  tip,  11  to  2  2.00 

‘  132  Child’s  “  sp.  or  heel,  tip,  6  to  10)6  1.50 

“  105  Jjadles’  French  Kid  Button,  a,b,c,d,k  5.00 

101  Men’s  French  Calf,  tip  or  plain  3.00 
400  Men’s  Police  Heavy  Calf,  3  soles,  tip  5.00 
225  Ladies’  Rubbers,  high  front  &  back  .  .75 


DEXTER  SHOE  CO. 


BEWARE  OF 


0.,  143  Federal  Street,  Boston, 
IMITATION S  OF  OUR 


p»j  us 

$1.50 

1.25 

1.00 

2.50 

2.00 

3.00 

.50 

Mass. 

“AD.” 


FREE. 

CO  IS  1 

tft “  Our  large  24.page 
.“Catalogue,  profuse. 
2  v>ly  illustrated,  full 
<  Oof  information  on 
2  4  the  proper  construe- 
O  grtlon  of  Pianos  and 
Organs.  We  ship  on 
test  trial,  ask  no 
cash  in  ad vance. sell 
on  instalments,  give 
greater  value  for 
tile  money  than  any 
other  manufacturer 
Send  for  this  hook 
at  once  to 

BEETHOVEN  ORGAN  CO,, 

WASHINGTON,  N,  J. 
P.  O.  Box  626. 


If  you  name  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  our  advertisers  you 
may  be  pretty  sure  of  prompt  replies  and  right  treat¬ 
ment. 


TO  EXPEL 
SCROFULA 

from  the  system, 
take 


OLD  COINS 

*13,388  Paid 

For  149  Old  Coins.  Save  all 
you  get,  coined  before  1878, 
&  send  2  stamps  for  Ulus- 

irated  list.  Shows  the 
highest  prices  paid.  w. 
Von  BERGEN,  95  Scollay 
Square,  Boston,  Mass. 

WANTED. 

WE  SEND  FREE 

with  this  beautiful  Organ  an  IiiHtriictlon 
Isook  and  a  handsome,  upholstered  8to»! ! 
Ihe  organ  has  li  stops,  6  octaves,  and  is 
made  o  f  Solid  Walnut,  warranted  by  ns  for 
15  years.  Wo  only  charge  #45  for  this  beau¬ 
tiful  instrument.  Send  to-dav  for  FRKK  illus¬ 
trated  catalogue.  OXFORD  MFG.  CO  Chicago. 


AYER’S 

Sarsaparilla 

the  standard 
blood-purifier  and 
tonic.  It 

Cures  Others 

will  cure  you. 


PROFIT 


FOR  FARMERS. 

NOT  BIG  MONEY, 

BUT  SURE  MONEY. 


Will  you  TRADE  a  little  time  and  trouble  FOR 
CASH?  Clean  and  honorable  work  for  winter  months. 
Even  the  busy  man  has  time  for  It.  This  means 
DOLLARS.  Don’t  throw  it  aside.  Wrlto  a  card 
for  particulars  to  AXTELL,  RUSH  &  CO.. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


IO  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 

Bin  your  own  home.  First  class  Sewing 
Machines  shipped  anywhere  to  anyone  at 
wholesale  prices.  All  latest  improvements. 
Warranted  live  years.  Complete  set  of 
I  attachments  FKKK.  Send  for  catalogue. 
[Standard  Singer  Machines.  $0.50  to  $15.50 
1*50  Arlington  Sewing  Machine  for  $10.50 
*80  Kenwood  Sewing  Machine  for  $08.50 
CASH  BUYERS'  UNION.  180  IV .  Van  Hureu  81.  B  70  Chicago. 


•  If  you  have  Malaria,  Piles,  Sick  Head¬ 
ache,  Costive  Bowels,  Dumb  Ague  or 
if  your  food  docs  not  assimilate, 


KNIFE  SHARPENER! 

The  Bon  Ton  Knife  Sharpener  will  sharpen  any  kind 
of  knife  or  scissors  quicker  than  by  grinding  on  a 
stone.  Agents  make  big  money  selling  to  families. 
Sample,  25  cents.  Address  UNION  NOVELTY 
CO.,  Box  42,  New  Oxford.  Pa. 


win  cure  tnese  trouDies.  i»ose  small.  \ 
Price,  25c.  Office,  39  Park  Place,  1Y.  Y. 

••••»••••< 


PASTE  THIS  IN  YOUR  HAT. 

In  shipping  farm  products  correspond  with  F.  S. 
GIBSON,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  or  Toledo,  O.  Good  mar¬ 
kets  and  good  treatment  are  the  benefits. 


#|g85 

)(1E53£D 


NO  COST 


TO  EXAMINE  THIS 
WATCH.  B27-WE  PAY  ALL 
EXPRESS  CHARGES!  YOU 

,lr  _  _  PAY  NOTHING. 

We  are  determined  to  introduce  our  fine  Gold  and  Gold  Filled  Watches  in  every 
state,  and  different  from  all  others,  we  ofTer  as  our  leader  the  FINEST  SOLID 
GOLD  WATCH  WE  HAVE.  We  believe  that  many  of  the  readers  of  this 
paper  who  heretofore  have  never  answered  advertisements  will  take  advantage 
of  our  WONDERFUL  OFFER  and  get  a  SOLID  GOLD  WATCH  and  help  us 
introduce  our  goods. 

^^’DESCRIPTION  OF  WATCH  T,UH  iVA  Tcn  Js  WAR- 

— — - -  RANTED  SOLID  GOLD , 

AND  IIIE  LINE  ST  AND  BEST  SOLID  GOLD  WATCH  WE  SELL. 
(A  Written  Guarantee  is  sent  with  each  watch.)  Such  watches  are  never 
advertised  in  papers,  they  are  only  found  in  the  finest  jewelry  stores  at 
from  $80.00  to  $100.00,  (consequently  heretofore  have  only  come  within 
reach  of  the  wealthy.)  The  cases  are  Full  Box-Joint  SOLID  GOLD 
THROUGH  AND  THROUGH,  Hunting  style,  Stem-Wind  and  Stem- 
Set,  Engraved  by  Hand  in  the  most  Beautiful  Design  imaginable  and  we 
guarantee  them  equal,  if  not  superior,  in  appearance  to  any  watch  you 
lever  saw.  The  Movement  is  such  as  you  would  want  in  a  fine  SOLID 
GOLD  Case.  Full  Jewelled,  Expansion  Balance,  Quick  Train,  Full 
Plate,  Stem-Wind  and  Stem-Set,  Accurately  Regulated  and  adjusted 
and  Warranted  for  5  years.  (A  written  guarantee  is  sent  with  each 
watch.)  This  watch  is  equal  to  watches  that  are  sold  for  $100.00,  but 
our  regular  price  is  $39.50,  but  FOR  30  DA  YS  we  make  a  GRAND 
OFFER  to  advertise  our  goods.  jgy-READ  IT  CAREFULLY. 

If  you  are  ordering  in 

I  good  faith,  cut  out  this  ad. 
and  send  to  us  by  mail,  and 

. . . we  will  send  this  watch  to 

you  BY  EXPRESS,  (Au.  Express  Charges  Paid  By  Us.)  Without  pay¬ 
ing  one  cent  you  can  examine  it  thoroughly,  and  if  you  do  not  find  it  exactly 
as  represented  and  every  word  we  have  said  true,  LEA  VE  IT,  and  you  do  not 
pay  a  cent;  otherwise  pay  the  express  agent  OUR  SPECIAL  \ 

ONE-IIALF  INTRODUCTORY  PRICE 
We  will  expect  every  one  getting  one  of  these  watches  to  show  it  to  their  I 


OUR 

LAST 


and  take  the  watch. 

friends  and  thereby  get  them  to  send,  and  in  that  way  for  every  watch  we  sell  at  $18.85  we  ex 
pect  to  sell  many  more  at  onr  regular  prices. 


^18.85 


Ever  Advertised  Before._^J  A'  $100.00  Solid  Gold  Watch  for  $18.85 !  f  EXAMINATION  FREE ! ! 
Pay  All  Express  Charges — You  Don't  Pay  a  Cent  ! !  After  considering  what  we  say,  write  at  once. 

KEENE’S  MAMMOTH  WATUH  HOUSE, 

1301  Washington  Street,  Sample  Kept.  30,  Boston,  Mass. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


Dec.  3 


THE  CALL  FOR  THE  “  SPECIAL  ” 
PREMIUMS. 

The  response  to  our  reduction  of  price 
of  The  R.  N.-Y  to  a  dollar  a  year,  in  the 
way  of  new  subscriptions  sent  in  by  old 
subscribers,  is  highly  gratifying,  the 
returns  to  date  of  this  writing  (Novem¬ 
ber  23)  being  already  equal,  for  the 
season,  to  those  of  last  year  up  to  nearly 
a  month  later;  that  is,  to  December  21, 
1891.  The  present  promise  is  for  a 
greatly  increased  circle  of  readers  of 
THE  R.  N.-Y.  during  1893.  Hundreds  of 
our  subscribers  are  either  already  organ¬ 
izing  clubs,  or  are  getting  ready  to  do 
so.  The  month  of  December  ought  to  see 
a  great  call  for  the  “  special  ”  premiums 
for  “  first  ”  clubs.  Up  to  date  none  of 
the  larger,  and  only  a  few  of  the  smaller 
ones  have  been  called  for,  and  the  field 
is  still  open  to  all  earnest  workers. 

The  $200  in  cash  on  January  1,  from 
present  appearances  will  be  divided 
among  a  very  small  number  of  club 
raisers,  for  “  trial  ”  subscriptions. 

*  *  * 

YOUR  SUBSCRIPTION  HAS  EXPIRED! 

your  subscription  has  expired  it 
will  be  indicated  by  the  date  on  the 
address  label.  For  example,  a  label  as 
follows : 

John  Smith,  I ’92, 

means  that  Mr.  John  Smith’s  subscrip¬ 
tion  is  paid  to  the  end  of  December,  and 
that  his  renewal  subscription  for  the 
year  to  come  should  be  forwarded  soon. 
If  the  label  reads, 

John  Smith ,  |  ’  92 , 

it  indicates 'that  the  time  his  subscription 
has  been  paid  for  expired  on  November  5, 
and  the  renewal  is  past  due. 

*  #  * 

OLD  SUBSCRIBERS  EQUAL. 

Is  an  old  subscriber  who  keeps  his  subscription 
paid  up  two  or  three  years  In  advance,  entitled  to 
the  premiums  as  they  are  offered  by  The  Rural.  It 
seems  as  if  an  old  friend  should  be  remembered  as 
well  as  a  new  and  untried  one.  The  Rural  has  been 
In  our  family,  first  In  my  father's  time  and  then  In 
mine,  and  was  there  away  back  In  1850,  when  It  was 
known  as  Moore’s  Rural  New-Yorker.  H.  n.  G. 

Why,  certainly  !  Surely  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  in  any  of  the  offers  to  indicate  any 
such  unjust  discrimination.  Read  the 
offers  carefully. 

AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 

Paris  makes  false  teeth  for  horses. 

In  Cape  Colony  there  are  earth  worms  six  or  seven 
feet  long. 

The  St.  Paul  Plow  Works,  of  Gladstone,  Minn., 
have  been  destroyed  by  Are;  loss  $300,000,  insurance 
$162,000. 

With  a  humorous  sparkle  of  the  eye,  Uncle  Jerry 
Rusk  says  he  Intended  to  resign  on  March  4  next, 
anyhow. 

“  To  abandon  or  not  to  abandon  wheat  growing  ” 
Is  now  a  lively  question  among  the  farmers  of  tb# 
British  Isles. 

Australia  Is  diligently  cultivating  her  butter  trade. 
Between  2.000  and  3,000  tons  are  annually  exported, 
mostly  to  London. 

The  value  of  the  honey  and  wax  produced  in  the 
United  States  during  the  past  year  has  been  esti¬ 
mated  at  $20,000,000. 

One  of  the  most  significant  signs  of  the  English 
times  Is  that  the  British  farmer,  always  a  persistent 
hunter,  has  ceased  to  be  so,  owing  to  bar.  times. 

Upwards  of  100,000  pounds  of  snails  are  eaten  every 
day  by  the  residents  of  the  gay  French  capital,  the 
snail  market  being  the  busiest  industrial  mart  in 
Paris. 

The  61  lump-jawed  cattle  condemned  and  shot  by 
Inspector  Howard  at  the  Omaha  market  In  October, 
were  bought  by  the  rendering  company  for  an  aver¬ 
age  price  of  $3.22  per  head. 

In  1891  Canada  exported  to  England  31,664  sheep 
and  the  United  States  10,350.  Now  that  our  sheep  are 
admitted  as  freely  as  those  of  our  neighbor,  what 
will  be  the  proportion  next  year  ? 

A  special  from  New  Orleans  says  the  cotton  crop 
prospects  grow  worse  every  day,  and  the  yield  will 
be  45  per  cent  less  than  last  year,  with  a  total  not 
exceeding  4,000,000  bales. 

Secretary  Rusk  says:  “Veterinarians  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  are  now  inspecting  over  3,000,000 
cattle  a  year  at  the  time  when  slaughtered,”  to  cer¬ 
tify  to  the  wholesomeness  of  the  meat  for  home  us# 
and  export. 

TITTT’S  PILLS  cure  Chills  and  Fever. 


The  Western  Meat  and  Refrigerator  Express  Com¬ 
pany,  which  will  build  and  operate  cars  for  the  trans¬ 
portation  of  meat,  and  provide  suitable  terminals, 
etc.,  was  incorporated  in  Topeka,  Kan.,  the  other 
day.  Capital,  $500,000. 

The  greatest  meat  eaters  in  the  world  are  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  America,  whose  average  consumption  is  175 
pounds  per  annum.  The  English  come  next,  with 
an  average  of  a  little  over  110  pounds.  The  French 
eat  only  half  as  much  meat  as  the  English. 

There  has  lately  been  a  great  deal  of  talk  out  West 
about  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  cattle  on  the 
plains  and  prairies;  but  there  appears  to  be  little  or 
no  decrease  in  the  number  of  Texan  and  plain# 
cattle  In  the  markets.  Can  the  supply  of  these  cattle 
be  sensibly  diminished? 

Recent  investigations  show  that  all— well,  nearly 
all— Chicago  milk  1#  adulterated  with  from  15  to  45 
per  cent  of  water.  The  swindle  is  attributed,  not 
to  the  producers,  but  to  the  dealers.  The  sickly  and 
perishing  Infants  are  crying  aloud  for  a  rigid  milk 
Inspection  law  In  the  Windy  City. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  Japanese  Cotton- 
Spinning  Mills  Association  34  spinning  mills,  repre¬ 
senting  324,800  spindles,  were  at  work  during  the  first 
six  months  of  the  present  year.  During  that  period 
the  quantity  of  yarn  spun  by  these  mills  amounted 
to  41.138,791  pounds,  giving  employment  to  5,420  men 
and  16,110  women. 

The  flock  masters  of  Ohio  are  already  selling  out 
as  rapidly  as  possible.  More  sheep  have  been  sold  in 
Licking,  Knox,  Guernsey,  Carroll,  Morrow  and  other 
wool-growing  counties  in  the  past  week  than  in  any 
similar  period  for  years.  Wool  growers  believe  that, 
under  the  promised  wool  legislation,  Australian  wool 
will  kill  the  domestic  business,  and  are  getting  out 
as  rapidly  as  possible. 

The  November  Government  crop  report  estimates 
the  yield  of  potatoes  at  62  bushels  per  acre.  The  yield 
is  82  in  Maine,  63  in  New  York,  60  in  Pennsylvania, 
62  in  Michigan,  70  in  Minnesota,  51  in  Iowa  and  47  in 
Kansas.  The  crop  is  almost  everywhere  light,  the 
tubers  small  and  rotting  considerably  in  New  York 
and  throughout  the  West. 

The  determination  of  the  Sugar  Trust  to  abandon 
barrels  and  use  bags  in  the  packing  and  shipping  of 
sugar  is  likely  to  revolutionize  the  sugar  busine##. 
The  Rice  Trust  is  likely  to  make  a  similar  change. 
There’s  a  great  saving  in  cost,  freight  and  handling, 
and  farmers  grow  the  materials  for  burlaps  while 
Nature  grows  those  for  barrels. 

Out  of  a  total  of  427.214  cattle  sent  by  ocean  vessels 
to  the  British  markets  last  year  from  Canada,  United 
States  and  Argentina  only  5,971  were  lost  at  sea  and 
323  landed  dead.  Of  63,155  sheep  sent  from  the  same 
countries  2,665  were  lost  on  board  ship  and  101  landed 
dead.  Besides  these  losses  471  cattle  and  113  sheep 
were  so  injured  as  to  necessitate  slaughter  on  arrival 
at  port. 

The  second  annual  meeting  of  the  Dorset  Horn 
Sheep  Breeders’  Association  of  America  will  be  held 
at  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel,  New  York  city,  January 
11,  1893,  beginning  at  10:30  A.  m.  Morning  session,  de¬ 
voted  to  business  and  the  election  of  officers.  In  the 
evening,  addresses  by  Prof.  Wing  of  Cornell,  and 
John  A.  McGilllvary,  Esq.,  of  Canada.  M.  A.  Cooper, 
secretary,  Washington,  Pa. 

Latest  Government  estimates  of  the  corn  crop 
place  the  average  yield  per  acre  at  22.4  bushels,  or  an 
aggregate  of  something  over  1,600,000,000  bushels. 
The  average  yields  for  corn  in  the  seven  surplus 
States  are  as  follows:  Ohio,  29  bushels;  Indiana,  28; 
Illinois,  25;  Iowa  28;  Missouri  28,  Kansas, 28.3;  Ne¬ 
braska  28.7.  The  average  yield  of  buckwheat  is  14.1 
bushels  per  acre  ;  in  New  York  14.7  ;  Pennsylvania 
14.5;  Wisconsin  13.5;  Iowa  10.7. 

Senator  Peffer  of  Kansas,  says  delightedly:  “The 
next  President  will  be  a  Populist.  Our  issues  will  b# 
silver  and  taxation  questions  and  on  them  we  are 
sure  to  win.”  He  says  the  Populists  in  the  Senate 
will  vote  with  the  Democrats  on  the  tariff  question. 
In  Kansas  the  two  Democratic  legislators  seem  to 
hold  the  balance  of  power,  and  are  likely  to  vote  with 
the  Republicans  for  United  States  Senator  to  succeed 
Plumb.  Mrs.  Lease  is  the  chief  Populist  candidate. 

The  British  Commission  to  investigete  the  evic¬ 
tions  of  tenants  in  Ireland  is  likely  to  prove  a  com¬ 
plete  fiasco.  The  I’arnelllte  organs  bitterly  denounce 
it  as  useless  to  tenants;  the  Tory  landlords  refuse  to 
testify  before  It  on  the  ground  that  it  is  a  partisan 
organization  and  from  its  very  constitution  opposed 
to  them,  and  it  is  the  center  of  attacks  from  all  quar¬ 
ters.  It’s  prompt  relief  from  their  grievances  and 
not  interminable  investigations  of  them  the  Irish 
agriculturists  demand. 

Farmers  who  need  big  safes  to  protect  their  stocks, 
bonds,  mortgages  and  other  evidences  of  wealth, 
should  buy  them  at  once  as  another  big  safe  combine, 
with  a  capital  of  $5,000,000,  has  just  been  formed.  It  is 
the  Dlebold-Mosler-Damon  Safe  Company,  and  with 
the  Marvln-Hall -Herring  Company  will  practically 
control  all  the  safe  manufacturing  business  of  th# 
country.  It’s  to  be  hoped  the  party  coming  into  power 
will  be  able  effectually  to  legislate  against  such 
trusts— for  trusts  they  all  are,  “working”  under  so 
many  aliases. 

Owing  to  outrageous  frauds  in  land  entries  on  tbs 
public  domain  discovered  and  Investigated  under 
Land  Commissioner  Sparks,  all  government  land 
surveying  was  suspended  on  the  government  lands 
in  California.  New  Mexico,  Wyoming,  Washington, 
Idaho,  Oregon  and  Arizona.  The  losses  amounted  to 
millions  of  dollars.  At  last  the  accused  parties  are 
to  be  brought  to  trial  at  San  Francisco.  J.  B.  Hall, 
J.  R.  Glover,  J.  A.  Benon  and  G.  H.  Perrus  are  the 
worthies  to  be  tried.  Most  of  these  were  expert  sur 
veyors  and  are  said  to  have  formed  a  syndicate  in 
San  Francisco  to  swindle  the  government.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  banks  are  implicated  as  aiding  the  alleged 
rogues. 

Captain  Lugard,  who  has  lately  been  in  command 
of  Ugunda,  a  large  territory  in  central  Africa,  in  an 
address  to  the  British  Chamber  of  Commerce  the 
other  day,  declared  that  the  country  was  admirably 
adapted  for  raising  cotton,  and  that  enough  could  be 
raised  there  to  make  Lancashire  independent  of 
America.  Egypt  has  this  year  the  largest  and  finest 
cotton  crop  ever  raised  in  the  country.  Cotton  cul¬ 


ture  is  rapidly  extending  in  the  southern  sections  of  Ml. 
Asiatic  Russia.  In  India,  too,  the  industry  is  steadily  \ 
spreading,  and  even  China  and  Japan  are  trying  to  N 
raise  enough  to  supply  their  own  needs  with  cotton  ^ 
fabrics,  the  manufacture  of  which  has  been  recently  0 
introduced  into  both  countries.  Several  of  the  other  0 
African  settlements  lately  founded  by  the  European  0 
powers  are  said  to  be  well  suited  to  the  growth  of  ^ 
the  staple.  Just  now  It  seems  that  hardly  any  other  N 
American  industry  is  threatened  with  such  severe  \ 
foreign  competition  in  the  near  future  as  that  of  ^ 
cotton  production.  The  American  staple,  how-  0 
ever,  is  still  the  best.  0 

Cornell’#  new  Pre»ldent,  Dr.  Jacob  Gould  Schur-  0 

man,  lnaugerated  on  November  11,  wants  the  State  0 

to  contribute  1150,000  a  year  towards  the  expenses  of  ^ 

the  Unlversltv  on  the  ground  that  it  1#  strictly  a  State  ^ 

Institution  and  is  compelled  by  its  charter  to  give  ^ 

free  tutlon  to  512  sons  of  the  State,  though  it  receives  ^ 

not  one  dollar  from  it.  When  Cornell,  with  other  0 

State  Institutions  of  the  kind,  competed  for  the  • 

assignment  by  the  State,  of  the  Government  land  0 

grant  under  the  Morrill  Act,  didn't  it  voluntarily  J 

agree  to  grant  free  tuition  to  ihose  512  students  as  a  \ 

part  of  the  return  to  be  made  to  the  State?  Didn't  it  w 

sell  those  land#  for  an  average  of  $7  per  acre  while  Q 

the  average  price  of  the  lands  donated  for  the  same  A 

purpose  to  other  States  has  been  only  $1  per  acre?  m 

Are  not  the  proceeds  of  those  lands  granted  for  the  \ 

establishment  of  an  agricultural  and  mechanical  col-  ^ 

lege,  the  main  support  of  the  University  at  present?  ^ 

If  it  want#  $150,000  a  year  from  the  State,  let  it  have  # 

it  by  all  moans;  bu  let  it  not  be  on  the  plea  that  the  0 

State  doesn't  pay  for  the  tuition  of  the  student#  0 

whom  the  University  gladly  agreed  to  educate  gratu-  £ 

itou»ly — for  more  than  an  equivalent.  X 

( Continued  on  next  page. )  5 

Y 

“A  YARD  OF  PANSIES. ’’-FREE  £ 

One  of  these  exquisite  oil  pictures  36  Inches  long,  & 
a  companion  piece  to  “A  Yard  of  Roses,”  and  equal  i 
to  the  original  painting  which  cost  $300,  will  be  sent 

to  you  or  any  of  your  friends,  who  will  inclose  three  - 

two-cent  stamps  each,  to  pay  for  packing,  mailing, 
etc.  Accompanying  it  will  be  full  directions  for  beau- 
tlfully  framing  it  at  home  at  a  cost  of  a  few  cents,  m 

making  a  Christmas  gift  worth  at  least  $5.00.  This  I 

valuable  present  will  be  sent  to  you  to  show  you  the  ff 

beautiful  works  of  art  that  are  published  with  % 

Demorest’s  Family  Magazine.  Address  W.  Jen¬ 
nings  Demorest,  15  E.  14th  St.,  New  York  —  Adv.  A 

THOMPSON’S  GRASS  ) 

seeder 

CRASS  SEEDS 


pricc  cccncirAl  Sows  any  quantity- 
Q.KMas,  evenly,  accurately, 

«0  to  40  acres  ft d»-y  ""aiwf  windy 
per  day.  4tjf  NiNQfl  weather. 

_  tl  o  YIN  Wel«ht  40  n,“- 

O.t.TH0mpSOn&S0nSsWSe»rf  for  Circulars. 
No.  17  itiver  Street,  YFSILAKTI,  MICH. 

3BE4UTIFUL  CHRISTMAS  CARDS 

and  sample  copy  8t.  Louis  Magazine  for  I 
These  cards  sell  all  in  stores  for  10c.  each.  •  VI* 
St.  Louis  Magazine,  Olive  St.,St.Louis,Mo 

E.  R.  HARDY,  Abingdon,  Knox  Co.,  Ills., 

Tanner  and  Maker  of  Galloway  Coats,  Robes,  Rugs, 
Gloves  and  Mittens,  etc.  Also  makes  all  kinds  of  Fur 
Coats,  from  $15  to  $325.  Ladles’  fine  Coats  and  Capes 
from  Galloway  and  Angus  Fur. 


Illustrated  Publications, 

"■IhmWITH  MAPS,  describing 
sir  H  Minn»Bota,  North  Dakota,  Montana, 
|  IhBa  Idaho,  Washington  and  Oregon,  tb« 

FREE  GOVERNMENT 
|  AND  LOW  PRICE*  A  BilflKP 

1  NORTHERN  I  AN|(\ 
PACIFIC  R.  R. 

jgyThe  best  Agricultural,  Grazing  and  Timber 
Lands  now  open  to  settlers.  Mailed  FREE.  Address 
[IHIM.  11.  LAJHiOKN,  Land  Com.,  H.  **•  K.  R.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


3VERNMENT 

land: 


lAirfl  I  M  A  P  U  ’  Y  Klnd8'  Water> Ga*> 0i,» 

HN0  L  |  |  I  Tl  H  0  IF  I  Mining,  Ditching,  Pumping, 
I  Wind  and  Steam:  Heating  Boilers,  &o.  Will 
V  ■  MB  I#  mm  pay  you  to  send  25c.  for  Encyclopedia,  of 
1500  Engravings.  The  American  Well  Works,  Aurora, 111, 
also,  Chicago,  Ill.;  Dallas,  Tex.;  Sydney,  N.  S.  W. 


♦  RIPANS  TABULES  regulate  J 

i  the  stomach,  liver  and  bowels,  pun  j 

6  fy  the  blood,  are  safe  and  effectual  | 

*  /sRn the  best  medicine  known  for  bilious-  sj 
At  j.Cf'  fylness,  constipation,  dyspepsia,  foul# 

®  \^^MLfff>\\ \W  breath,  headache, mental  depression,  < 
V  '  painful  digestion,  bad  complexion,  4 

\  wByJSjptp  and  all  diseases  caused  by  failure  of  5 

1  the  stomach,  liver  or  Dowels  to  per  \ 

#  form  their  proper  t  unctions.  Persons  given  to  over-  J 

2  eating  are  benefited  by  taking  one  after  each  meal.  J 
2  Price,  $2  ;  sample.  15c.  At  Druggists,  or  sent  by  mall . ) 

•  RIPANS  CHEMICAL  CO.,  10  Spruce  8t„  New  York  > 
»*#»«#«»«»»«»«»»>»»«»»«««»»»»♦**»* 


r  THE  JlE W  I 

IPeteRSoKi 

!  is  THE  MAGAZINE  for  the  people.  X 

\  BECAUSE  \ 

r  of  its  LOW  price,  only  $2.00  Per  £ 
f  year;  $1.00  for  six  months. 

I  BECAUSE  * 

4  of  its  HIGH  merit.  It  numbers  4 
0  among  its  contributors  over  30  such  J 
0  famous  authors  as  W 

n  Edward  Everett  Hale,  Hamlin  Garland,  Minot  X 
\  J.  Savage,  Thos.  W.  Higginson,  R.  H.  Davis.  x 

#  These  two  combinations  make  it  # 
4  the  BEST  literary  magazine  in  J 
0  the  World  for  the  price.  ^ 

0  Subscriptions  received  by  all  book-  x 
Y  sellers  or  news  agents.  ^ 

(-1  To  introduce  it,  a  sample  copy  will  r 
^  be  sent  for  5  cents. 

t  THE  PETERSON  MAGAZINE  CO.  4 

£  BOX  1554,  PHILADELPHIA.  £ 

t Mention  this  paper.  \ 


A  paper  for  the  farmer^ 
from  Maine  to  California,^ 
'and  from  Minnesota  to| 
Texas,  is  The  Practical" 
Farmer,  of  Philadelphia,  < 
I  established  1855.  ^ 

T.  B.  Terry  writes  for  no  other 
publication  this  year  or  next. 
John  Gould  edits  the  “Dairy 
Department.” 

I  Jos.  Meehan  edits  the  “  Horti¬ 
cultural.” 

T.  Greiner  edits  the  “Short 
|  Cuts.” 

Proe.  W.  F.  Massey  edits  the 
“  Experience  Pool.” 

Over  one  hundred  dif¬ 
ferent  correspondents,  re¬ 
presenting  the  best  agri¬ 
culturists  in  America,  con¬ 
tribute  to  every  issue. 

\  You  can  have  it  every 
week,  to  January  1,  1894, 

|  for  $  1 .00. 

In  clubs  of  five,  75  cts. 
*each,  with  free  copy  to 
^club  raisers. 

For  free  sample  copies, 
i  address 

.The  Practical  Farmer  1 

Philadelphia,  Penna. 


GLIREMOHT  Land  Association. 

Offers  600  choice  farms;  3,000  handsome  town  lots 
on  James  River,  with  terms  to  suit  purchasers.  Free 
circular 


SPECIAL  COMBINATION!™™ 

WE  HAVE  MADE  ARRANGEMENTS  TO  OFFER 

THE  OHIO  FARMER 

—  AND  — 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

FOR  1893  AT  THE  VERY  LOW  PRICE  OF  $3.00. 

THE  FARMER  has  been  established  45  years.  Is  a  20-page  weekly,  giving  Its  readers  more  sound 
PRACTICAL  matter  than  any  other  agricultural  or  stock  journal  published.  Its  publishers  have  added 
several  very  costly  and  valuable  improvements,  which  place  their  paper  at  the  head  of  its  class.  They 
employ  only  the  very  best  correspondents,  all  of  whom  are  directly  interested  in  farming  and  stock  raising. 
The  addition  of  four;  extra  pages  of  literary  matter  from  the  best  writers  will  largely  increase  their 
circulation.  As  a  SPECIAL  INDUCEMENT  to  new  readers,  both  papers  will  be  sent  from  time  subscrip¬ 
tion  1b  received  until  January  1, 1894,  for  ONLY  $>2.00. 

Send  a  postal  card  to  THE  OHIO  FARMER,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  for  a  FREE  specimen  copy. 

Send  your  orders  for  this  combination  to  either 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  or  THE  OHIO  FARHER. 


1892 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


8o5 


AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 

( Continued .) 

There’s  a  praiseworthy  movement  on  foot  to  securs 
uniformity  in  weights  and  measures  in  all  the  States 
of  the  Union.  It  is  part  of  a  larger  movement  to  se¬ 
cure  uniformity  of  laws  in  general  throughout  tha 
country. 

Mr.  E.  L.  Goodsell.  of  New  York  city,  has  just  re¬ 
turned  from  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  after  loading  and 
dispatching  the  steamship  Ethelwold  with  9,566 boxes 
of  Florida  oranges  for  London.  He  expects  that  the 
steamer  will  reach  her  destination  on  December  1, 
and  that  prices  will  rule  at  least  as  high  as  in  the 
United  States  on  the  day  of  the  sale.  He  says  that 
if  the  experiment  is  a  success,  not  less  than  five 
steamers  will  be  loaded  at  Fernandina  next  fall.  It 
is  his  present  intention  to  dispatch  the  Ethelwold 
with  a  second  cargo  about  January  10. 


CROP  AND  MARKET  NOTES. 

Hickory  nuts  and  chestnuts  are  scarce  and  high. 

Evaporated  fruits  are  quiet,  and  there  is  little 
change  in  prices. 

Cranberries  are  firm  at  quite  an  advance  in  prices. 
The  demand  seems  to  be  increasing. 

Choice  table  pears  are  wanted  at  good  prices,  but 
there  is  little  demand  for  cooking  stock. 

Thanksgiving  has  Interfered  somewhat  with  busi¬ 
ness,  and  prices  are  somewhat  unsettled  as  yet. 

Florida  oranges  sell  well  if  ripe  and  nice,  but  the 
demand  is  likely  to  slacken  and  prices  will  likely  go 
lower. 


CHEE8B. 

State  factory,  full  cream— 

Fancy . 10*@11 

White,  tine . 10^@~  . 

Good  to  choice .  9)4@10}4 

Common  to  fair .  8)4®  9H 

Part  Sktms  Chenango  Co.,  etc.,  choice 

oolored .  7)£@  * 

Part  skims  prime .  8  @7 

Part  skims,  fair  to  good . 4>4@  5)4 

Part  skims,  common . 3  @4 

Full  skims . 1  @2 


KGG8. 


N.  Y.  State  and  Penn,  new  laid  per  doz . 28  @— 

Western  fresh  gathered  choice . 26J4@27 

Western  fresh  gathered,  fair  to  prime . 26  @26)4 

Weetern,  fall  packed,  prime  to  choice . 22  @25 

Western,  early  p’ked,  ice  house,  ch.  to  f'cy.20  @21 

Western,  ice  house,  fair  to  good  quality - 19  @20 

Western,  Icehouse,  fair  grades,  per  case  ...4  00@4  50 

Limed  eggs.  State,  per  doz . 19)4@20 

Limed  eggs,  Canadian,  per  doz . 19)4@20 

Limed  eggs,  western,  per  doz . 19)»@20 


FHUITS—  DOMESTIC  DRIED 


Apples,  evaporated,  1892,  fancy . 

Evaporated,  1891,  fancy . 

Evaporated  1892,  choice . 

Evaporated,  1892,  prime . 

Evaporated,  1891,  common  to  fair... 

Southern  sliced,  1892,  prime . 

State  and  coarse  cut,  1891 . 

Southern  coarse  cut,  1891 . 

Chopped,  1892 . 

Cores  and  skins,  1891 . 

Peaches,  Georgia,  peeled,  fancy . 

N.  C.  peeled,  fancy . . 

N.  C.  peeled,  choice . 

Southern  peeled,  common  to  prime 

Raspberries,  1892,  evaporated . 

1892,  sun-dried . 

Blackberries,  1892,  per  lb . 

Huckleberries  1892,  per  lb . 

Cherries,  1892 . 

Cherries,  1891 . 

Plums,  State . . 

Apricots,  Cal.,  1892,  per  lb . 


.  9)4@  - 
8M@  - 
.  8H@  9 
.  8  @  8*4 
.  6)4@  7 
.5  @6 

.  m 
.  -  @  - 
.  2%®  2)4 
.  2  @  2)4 
.13  @- 
13  @15 
.  -  @  - 
.  6  @10 
.19  @20 
.18  @19 
.  6  @  G)£ 
.12  @12)4 
.18  @19 
.17)4@18 
8  @10 
.13  @17 


Eggs  that  are  really  “  fresh”  are  wanted  at  outside 
quotations,  but  there  are  few  that  will  bring  that 
figure. 

The  supply  of  really  choice  grapes  is  not  large,  and 
prices  are  firmly  sustained,  though  there  is  little  ad¬ 
vance. 

Hay  shows  little  change,  and  the  market  is  in  good 
condition,  with  supply  and  demand  pretty  evenly 
balanced. 

Beans  have  been  in  moderate  supply,  and  a  good 
demand  has  strengthened  the  market;  some  advance 
in  prices. 

Receipts  of  apples  are  falling  off,  and  choice  quali¬ 
ties  bring  good  prices.  There  is  a  demand  for  the 
lower  grades  for  Southern  shipment,  which  helps  the 
market  on  these. 

The  feeling  in  the  cheese  market  is  fine,  and  prices 
seem  to  have  an  upward  tendency.  In  spite  of  the 
high  figures,  a  good  business,  both  home  trade  and 
export,  is  being  done. 

For  fancy  creamery  butter  the  market  is  strong,  but 
on  most  other  grades  prices  are  extremely  quiet. 
Buyers  are  taking  just  enough  to  supply  their  cus¬ 
tomers,  and  do  not  seem  disposed  to  stock  up  to  any 
extent.  Goods  must  be  gilt-edged  to  bring  outside 
quotations. 

There  has  been  quite  a  large  drop  in  prices  of 
nearly  all  grades  of  poultry.  The  weather  before 
Thanksgiving  turned  colder,  and  was  quite  favorable 
to  the  handling  of  dressed  stock.  Live  that  came  in 
as  late  as  Wednesday  sold  slowly.  Prices  on  dressed 
were  very  Irregular.  The  receipts  of  turkeys  were 
beyond  all  expectations,  and  medium  and  inferior 
grades  were  in  over  supply.  Prices  are  lower  than 
was  expected.  Dealers  say  that  the  unsatisfactory 
outcome  was  largely  the  result  of  the  large  supply  of 


FRUITS— GREEN. 

Apples,  King,  fair  to  fancy,  per  d.  h.  bbl....3  00@4  50 


Fameuse,  prime  and  fancy,  per  bbl . 3  00@3  50 

Baldwin,  prime,  per  d.  h.  bbl .  2  25@2  75 

Baldwin,  per  small  bbl . 1  50@2  25 

Greening,  per  d.  h  bbl . 3  25@3  75 

Greening,  per  small  bbl . 2  50@3  25 

N.  Spy,  prime,  per  bbl . 2  60@3  60 

Spy,  per  small  bbl . 1  75@2  25 

Spitz,  prime,  per  bbl . 3  00@4  00 

Common,  per  bbl . 1  C0@1  25 

Pears,  Beurre  Bose,  per  bush  box .  4  00@5  00 

Beurre  Clalrgeau,  per  bush  box . 3  00@4  50 

Beurre  d' Anjou,  per  bbl . 3  50@4  50 

Duchess,  per  bbl . 2  50@5  50 

Kelffer,  per  bbl . S  00@4  50 

Common  cooking  kinds,  per  bbl . 2  00@3  00 

Quinces,  good  to  prime,  per  bbl . 2  75@4  50 

Poor  to  fair,  per  bbl  . I  50@2  50 

Grapes,  State  Niagara,  per  5  lb  basket .  10®  — 

State  Concord  per  5  lb  basket .  17®  20 

State  Concord,  per  10  lb  basket .  9@  12 

State  Catawba,  per  5  lb  basket .  9@  12 

Cranberries,  fancy  Belle,  etc.,  per  bbl . 8  50@9  00 

Cape  Cod,  good  to  prime,  per  bbl . 7  00@8  00 

Cape  Cod,  poor,  per  bbl . 3  00@5  00 

Cape  Cod,  fancy,  perorate . 2  00@2  25 

Cape  Cod,  good  to  prime,  per  crate . I  75@2  00 

Jersey,  poor  to  prime,  per  crate . 1  50@2  25 

HONEY. 

White  clover,  1  lb.  bxs.,  per  lb . ..13  @17 

2  lb.  bxes.,  per  lb . 12  @14 

Poor,  per  lb . —  @— 

Buckwheat,  1  lb.  bxs.,  per  lb . 11  ©12 

Buckwheat,  2  lb.  bxs.,  per  lb . 10  @11 

Extracted,  per  lb . —  @— 

Extracted  Southern,  per  gallon . 65  @75 

HOPS. 

N.  Y.  State,  1892,  choice . 23  @25 

Fair  to  prime . 20  @22 

Common . 19  @20 

N.  Y.  State,  1891,  choice . 20  @23 

Good  to  prime . 17  @20 

Old  olds .  5  @10 

California,  1892  . 20  @24 

California,  1891 . 16  @22 

Pacific  Coast,  old  olds .  5  @9 

Bavarian . 48  @53 

MEATS  AND  8TOCK. 


inferior  and  poorly-packed  goods.  Moral - 1 


BEANS  AND  PEAS 

Marrow,  choice,  1892 . 

Mediums,  choice,  1892 . 

Pea,  choice  1892 . 

White  Kidney,  choice,  1891 . 

Red  Kidney,  choice,  1892  . 

Yellow  Eye,  choice,  1891 . 

Black  Turtle  Soup,  choice,  1891 . 

Lima  beans,  California  (60)  lbs.).... 

Foreign  medium,  1891 . 

Green  peas,  1892,  bbls.,  per  bush . 

Green  peas,  1892,  bags,  per  bush . 


..2  37 

@2  40 

..2  05 

@-  — 

..2  05 

@-  - 

..2  85 

@-  - 

..2  75 

@2  85 

.‘.‘3  45 

@3  50 

..2  05 

@2 10 

‘.'.1  80 

@-  - 

..1  70 

@1 75 

BUTTER 
STATE  AND  PENN. 

Creamery,  Palls,  extra .  . 

State  and  Penn,  tubs,  best . 

State  and  Penn.,  first . 

Dairy  Half  firkin  tubs— 

Fresh  extras . 

Firsts . . 

Seconds . 

Welsh  tubs— 

Fresh  extras . 

Firsts  . 

Seconds  . 

Creamery —  western. 

Elgin  extras . 

Other  Western  extras . 

Firsts  . 

Seconds  . 

•Thirds . 

June  extra . 

June  firsts . 

June  seconds . 

Imitation  creamery— 

Firsts  . 

Seconds  . 

Thirds . 

Dairy  firsts . 

Seconds  . 

Tubs,  thirds . 

Entire  extra . 

Entire  firsts . 

Entire  seconds . 

Firkins  extra . 

Firkins  firsts . 

Firkins  seconds . 

Factory  fresh,  extra . 

Firsts  . 

Seconds  . 

Fourths  to  thirds . 

Bolls . 

DOMESTIC  NUTS. 

Chestnuts,  N’n,  per  bushel  (60  lbs) . 

S’n,  per  bushel  (60  lbs) . 

Hickory  huts,  new,  per  bushel  (50  lbs) 

Peanuts,  Va . 

Pecans  . 


89 

@39 

29 

@30 

25 

@28 

26 

@27 

22 

@24 

20 

@21 

25 

@26 

.22 

@24 

.20 

@21 

3 1)4  @82 

31)4@32 

.27 

@29)4 

.24 

@26 

.20 

@22 

.24 

@- 

.21 

@23 

.19 

@20 

.23 

@25 

.18 

@20 

— 

@- 

20 

@22 

.16 

@18 

— 

@- 

.23 

@24 

.21 

@22 

.19 

@20 

.23 

@24 

.22 

@23 

.19 

@20 

— 

@— 

16)4@17 

•  15J4@16 

.14 

@15 

@- 

.4  00@7  00 
.1  00® 6  00 
.2  00@3  00 
.  2H@  3M 
.  10@  12 


When  the  Mucous  Surfaces  of  the  Bronchia 
are  sore  and  inflamed,  Dr.  D.  Jayne’s  Expectorant 
will  afford  prompt  relief.  For  breaking  up  a  Cold 
or  subduing  a  Cough,  you  will  find  in  it  a  certain 
remedy.— Adn, 


Live  veal  calves,  prime,  per  lb . 1%®  8 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb .  6%@  7)4 

Common  to  medium,  per  lb .  4)4® 

Live  calves,  Western,  per  lb .  2%@  '&% 

Live  calves,  Duttermilk,  per  lb .  2)4@  2% 

Grassers,  per  lb .  2  @  2)4 

Calves,  city  dressed,  per  lb .  9  @11 

Country  dressed,  prime . 10  @11 

Country  dressed,  fair  to  good . 9  @10 

Country  dressed,  common  to  medium. .  7  @  8)4 

Dressed,  buttermilk,  per  lb .  4  @6 

Dressed  grassers,  per  lb .  4  @5 

8prlng  Lambs,  alive,  near-by,  per  lb .  57i@  6)4 

Alive,  poor  to  good,  per  lb .  4)4@  602 

Sheep,  alive,  good  to  prime,  per  lb .  4  @5 

Sheep,  alive,  poor  to  fair,  per  lb .  3  @  4)4 

Hogs,  country  dressed,  light,  per  lb . 8  @8)4 

Country  dressed,  medium,  per  lb .  7J4&  8 

Country  dressed,  heavy . .  6)4  @  7 

Live,  per  100  lbs .  . 5  80@6  10 

Roasting  I’igs,  dreessed,  10  to  26  lb.,  per  lb.  10  @12 

Pork  Tenderloins,  per  lb .  16  @  — 

PODLTRY— LIVE. 


Spring  chickens,  local,  per  lb .  10  @  10)4 

Western,  per  lb .  10  @  — 

Fowls,  Jersey,  State  and  Penn.,  per  lb. ..  10!4@  11 

Western,  per  lb .  10)4®  11 

Roosters,  mixed,  per  lb .  0)4@  — 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb .  9  @  11 

Ducks,  Western,  per  pair .  65  @  80 

Geese,  Western,  per  pair . 1  37  @1  62 

Live,  pigeons,  per  pair .  25  @  35 

POTATOES. 


Scotch  and  Irish  Magnums,  per  sack . 2  25@ - 

N.  Y.  State  in  bulk,  180  lbs . 1  87@  2  12 

Long  Island  In  bulk . 2  C0@  2  37 

Jersey,  Prime . 1  87@  2  12 

Sweet,  Southern  yellow,  per  bbl  . 2  50@  3  00 

Jersey . 3  00@  1  00 

DRY  PACKED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys,  State  and  Penn,  per  lb . 13  @14 

Ohio  and  Mich.,  per  lb . IS  @14 

Western  fair  to  good,  per  lb . 11  @12)4 

Chickens,  Jersey  prime,  per  lb . 12  @13 

State  and  Pa  ,  per  lb . 12  @13 

Ohio  and  Mich.,  per  lb . 10  @12 

Fowls,  Jersey,  per  lb .  11  @12 

State  and  Penn,  per  lb . 10  @11 

Ohio  and  Mich.,  per  lb . 10  @10)4 

Ducks,  Jersey  choice,  per  lb . 13  @15 

Md.  and  Del.,  per  lb . 12  @14 

State  and  Pa.,  per  lb . 11  @14 

Ohio  and  Mich.,  per  lb . 10  @13 

Geese,  Md.  and  Del.,  per  lb  . 11  @13 

Western,  per  lb . 8  @12 

POULTRY— DRESSED-ICED. 

Turkeys,  spring,  dry  picked,  prime,  per  lb.  ..12  @13 

Scalded . 12  @12)4 

Old  mixed  weights,  prime . 11  @12 

Phila.  chick’s,  3  to  3)4  lbs  to  pair,  per  lb . 15  @16 

Chickens,  mixed  weights,  per  lb . 13  @15 

Western  chick's,  dry  picked  choice,  per  lb  ..11J4@12 

Chickens,  dry  picked  fair . 10  @11 

Chick’s  scalded,  choice,  per  lb . 11  @— 

Chick’s  scalded,  fair  to  good,  per  lb . 10  @10 )4 

Chickens,  inferior . —  @— 

Fowls,  Western  prime  dry  picked . 10  @10)4 

Western  prime,  scalded . 10  @— 

Western,  poor  to  fair .  8  @9 

Old  Roosters .  7)4@— 

Spring  Ducks,  per  lb,  Long  Island . 15  @16 

Eastern,  per  lb . 15  @16 

Jersey  and  Up-River,  per  lb . 15  @16 

Old  ducks,  Jersey  and  Up-River,  per  lb...  .  9  @12 

Old  ducks.  Western .  8  @12 

Spring  geese,  Eastern,  per  lb . 16  @17 

Western,  per  lb .  8  @11 

Tame  squabs,  white,  per  doz . 2  SOS- 

Dark  and  poor,  per  doz  .  1  75@— 


GINSENG 


Northern  and  Canada,  per  lb . 12  75@3  00 

Western  as  to  quality,  per  lb .  2  30@2  68 

Southern  as  to  quality .  2  20@2  40 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

nay,  No.  1,  per  100  lbs . 85  @  90 

No.  2,  per  100  lbs . 70  @  80 

Shipping,  per  100  lbs . 60  @  65 

Clover,  mixed,  per  100  lbs . 60  @  70 

Clover,  per  100  lbs . —  @  — 

Hay,  salt,  per  UK)  lbs . 50  @  — 

Straw,  Long  Rye,  per  100  lbs . 60  @  65 

Straw,  Short  Rye,  per  100  lbs . .7 . 40-  @  45 

Straw,  Oat,  per  100  lbs . 40  @  50 

Straw,  Wheat,  per  100  lbs . 40  @  — 

VEGETABLES. 

Cabbage,  L.  I.  and  J’y  Flat  Dutch  per  100  .  5  00@  8  00 

Cauliflower,  fancy,  per  bbl .  1  50@  1  75 

Poor  to  good,  per  bbl .  1  U0@  1  25 

Celery,  fancy  Mich.,  per  doz.  roots .  35@  50 

State  and  Western,  poor  to  good .  10@  25 

L.  I.  and  Jersey . 1  00@  1  50 

Egg  plant,  per  bbl .  3  00@  6  00 

Onions,  Conn,  white,  per  bbl .  2  00@  3  50 

Conn,  yellow,  per  bbl .  2  25@  2  75 

Conn  red,  per  bbl .  2  00@  2  60 

State  and  Western  yellow,  per  bbl .  1  50@  2  25 

Orange  Co.  red,  per  bbl .  1  60@  2  25 

Orange  Co.  yellow,  per  bbl .  1  75@  2  25 

Peas,  S’n  green,  per  basket .  1  00@  3  00 

String  beans,  S’n,  per  basket .  50®  1  50 

Squash,  Hubbard,  per  bbl .  1  75®  2  00 

Marrow,  per  bbl  .  1  75@  2  00 

Turnips.  L.  1.  &  Jersey  Russia,  per  bbl _  70®  85 

Spinach,  Norfolk,  per  bbl .  1  00@  1  12 

GRAIN. 

Wheat . . $0  74  @  79)4 

Rye .  55  @  58 

Barley .  65  @  84 

Buckwheat .  55  @  — 

Corn .  60  @  50J4 

Oats .  35  ®  46 


MILK. 

The  total  dally  supply  for  the  week  has  keen  19,126 
sans  of  milk,  160  cans  of  condensed  milk  and  80S  cans 
•f  cream.  The  average  price  paid  for  the  surplus 
ea  the  platform  has  been  81.70  a  can  of  40  quarts.  At 
a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Milk 
Exchange  it  was  resolved  that  on  and  after  Novem¬ 
ber  16  the  Exchange  price  of  milk  be  11.67  per  can, 
lens  the  railroad  charges,  and  with  an  allowance  of 
five  cents  per  can  when  delivered  on  the  west  side  of 
the  Hudson  River. 


Pimltaneousii  gMuntteinfl. 


IN  writing  to  advertisers  please  always  mention 
The  Rural. 


'REE  Samples,  21  new  articles.  Big' 

money  to  agents;  everybody  buys;  write  quick; 
$10  a  day  and  line  premium.  B.  612,  Holly,  Mich 


CHOICE  SHROPSHIRES. 

A  few  good  Registered  Shropshire  Ewes  for  sale, 
from  the  noted  Crosby  flock  of  Michigan,  and  bred 
to  a  triplet  son  of  Astral.  Both  imported  and  home 
bred.  Ages  from  one  to  four  years.  Catalogue  free. 
F  M.  COLLIN,  Benton  Centre.  Yates  County.  N.  Y. 
Eastern  Representative  of  J.  S.  &  W.  G.  Crosby. 


Bickford  Family  Knitter. 

Knits  everything  required  by  the 
household,  of  any  quality,  texture 
and  weight  desired.  Sold  an  install¬ 
ments.  A.  .VI .  LAWSON, 

783  Broadway,  New  York. 

Beware  of  cheap  and  worthless 
Knitters. 


\jmrr  says  she  cannot  see  how 

Iflrt  YOU  DO  IT  FOR  THE  MONEY. 

|  O  Buys  a  $65.00  Improved  Oxford  Singer 
V  •  ^  Sewing  Machine;  perfect  working,  reliable, 
finely  finished,  adapted  to  light  and  heavy  work, 
with  aoomplete  net  of  the  latest  improved  attachments 
FREE.  Each  machine  ie  guaranteed  for  6  years.  Buy 
direct  from  our  factory,  and  save  dealers  and  agents 
profit.  FREE  TRIAL  and  FREE  CATALOGUE. 

OXFORD  MFG-  C0„  DEPT. B  32,  Chicago,  III. 


Six  Points  to  Remember  ! 

1.  — Every  Subscriber  for  1893  is  en¬ 
titled  to  receive  the  premium  seeds  and 
plants,  worth  $5  to  $25  to  any  bright 
cultivator.  lie  pays  for  the  mailing 
only. 

2.  — Every  Subscriber  for  1893  gets  the 
best  and  cheapest  farm  paper  in  the 
world  ;  the  best  by  general  concession  ; 
the  cheapest  because  it  is  the  best.  Only 
$1  for  a  $2  paper. 

3. — Every  Subscriber  who  sends  in  a 
club  of  five  or  more  new  names  for  1893 
will  share  pro  rata  in  the  $2,000  to  be  di¬ 
vided  May  1st. 

4.  — Every  Subscriber  who  sends  in 
five  or  more  new  names  for  1893  also  se¬ 
cures  one  of  the  $3,000  worth  of  extra 
premiums  for  clubs  of  5  to  100. 

5.  — That  you,  Dear  Reader,  should 
be  earning  your  proper  share  of  the 
$10,000  worth  of  cash  and  other  valuable 
premiums  to  be  sent  to  subscribers  to 
The  Rural  New-Yorker.  We  can  and 
will  help  you  to  earn  a  good  winter  in¬ 
come  if  you  will  let  us. 

6.  — New  Subscribers  for  1893  will  re¬ 
ceive  the  paper  for  the  rest  of  this  year 
from  receipt  of  order,  free  of  charge;  so 
send  the  names  in  promptly. 

See  the  Premium  number,  and  send  for 
sample  copies  and  subscription  blanks, 
etc.  To-day  is  the  day  to  begin. 

FOR  SALE. 

Farm  of  561  acres,  In  good  condition;  28  miles  from 
Richmond,  and  2)4  miles  from  railroad.  Land  is 
rich  and  well  suited  for  a  stock  farm.  Property 
must  be  sold  to  settle  up  an  estate.  A  bargain  can 
be  secured  as  well  as  a  first-class  farm. 

W.  A.  LAWRENCE, 

7  Nortli  Tenth  St.,  Richmond,  Va. 


ARFIITC  wanted  everywhere  to  sell  “American 
"Ut***^  Farming  and  Stock  Raising,”  by  Flint 
and  Miles,  In  3  vols.  Most  comprehensive  work  ever 
published.  700  illustrations.  Its  value  insures  rapid 
sales  and  unusually  fine  opportunities  for  farmers’ 
sons.  Address  BUITANNICA  PUB.  CO.,  B’way,  N.Y. 


ENGINES 


If  you  want  to  buy  a  strictly  first- 
class  outfit  at  low  figures,  address 

The  W.C.LEFFEL  CO. 

UreonmuualAv.Si'UINOFlEI.U,!). 


The  FARM,  FIELD  AND  STOCKMAN,  the  lead¬ 
ing  and  best  weekly  Farm  and  Family  paper  in  the 
United  States,  is  giving  free  to  each  yearly  sub¬ 
scriber  his  choice  of  either  20  full-size  packets  of 
the  best  Garden  and  Flower  Seeds,  or  a  valuable 
book  of  200  pages,  viz.:  “THE  NEW  HYGIENE,” 
which  gives  a  sure,  simple,  drugless  home  treat¬ 
ment  for  all  diseases  by  the  successful  method  dis¬ 
covered  and  practiced  by  Dr.  A.  Wilford  Hall  and 
others,  with  much  valuable  additional  information 
for  restoring,  maintaining  and  promoting  health 
and  longevity.  Send  for  free  sample  copy,  list  of 
seeds  and  circular  describing  the  book. 

100  VALUABLE  PRIZES  given  for  practical  hints 
and  experiences,  for  ti\e  Farm,  Garden  and  House¬ 
hold.  Write  for  list. 

The  FARM,  FIELD  AND  STOCKMAN  is  chock- 
full  of  bright  and  useful  things  for  all  in  rural  life. 
It  gives  the  cream,  in  readable  style— 20  to  24 
pages  each  week,  two  pages  condensed  Market 
Tables  and  Reviews.  Get  your  reading  matter  from 
the  WORLD’S  FAIR  City. 

We  will  send  it  on  trial  2  months,  8  numbers,  in¬ 
cluding  a  splendid  Holiday  number,  for  10c.  Try  it. 
The  FARM,  FIELD  AND  STOCKMAN,  Chicago. 


many  urn 
Worn-Out 


norn-uui  rAHMo  without  this  expense.  The  near  markets,  general  h 

of  climate  and  freedom  from  cyclones,  blizzards,  together  with  good  society  churches  etc 

San  Farms  the  best  In  the  world.  Write  to  me  and  I  will  tell  you  how  to  get  the  best  fi 
\me;  low  rate  oj  interest.  O.  M.  BABMJ8.  Lund  . . . 


that  farms  and  gardens  fTOn  I  rlOQUCc  3  FrOilli 

The  rich,  Ipamy  soil  of  Mithlgan  Farms  produces  a  line  crop 
without  this  expense.  The  near  markets,  general  healthfulness 

‘1.,  make  Michi- 

»»' '  -ii' rDDri  " V'  me  nest,  farms  on  Irma 

O.  M.  BAB1S  L8,  Lund  Commissioner,  Lansing,  Ml  ell. 
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THANKSGIVING  DAY. 

It's  been  a  year  to-day  senee  last  1  kneeled  ’nd 
thanked  the  Lord 

For  all  the  wondrous  blessin’s  ’nd  the  joys  these  days 
afford, 

Nd  here  I  am  agin  this  year,  prepared  to  do  my  part 

At  renderin’  of  thanks  devout,  most  humbly  from 
the  heart, 

For  all  the  good  things  I  have  got  from  this  here  sin¬ 
ful  life, 

Although  X  vow  I’ve  seed  of  late  a  mighty  lot  of  strife. 

My  crops  went  back  on  me  this  year,  my  Jersey  cow, 
she’s  dead; 

’Nd  I  for  sixteen  mortal  weeks  lay  groanin’  on  my  bed 

With  rheumatlz;  ’nd  cracky!  Gee!  It  wasn’t  any  fun, 

I  tell  ye.  Then  my  little  mare— the  speedy  sorrel  one 

I  sot  so  much  store  on— one  day  Bbe  shied  ’nd  run 
away, 

'Nd  lamed  herself  for  life,  ’nd  smashed  to  smither¬ 
eens  the  shay. 

’Nd  then  my  darter  Susan,  she  eloped  the  fourth  of 
June 

With  that  young  Silas  Tompkins.  He’s  a  worthless 
sort  o'  coon. 

He  never  earned  an  honest  cent,  ’nd,  far  as  I  can  see, 

Ain't  never  likely  to  begin.  The  couple  lives  with  me. 

'Nd  wife’s  gone  kind  o’ flighty,  too.  It  was  indeed 
a  sin 

For  me  to  sell  for  rags  the  sock  she  kep’  her 
savin's  In. 

’Nd  yet,  you  know,  I’m  thankful,  spite  of  all  my 
beastly  luck, 

Because  I  don't  get  flabbergasted  ev’ry  time  I’m 
struck. 

I  know  there’s  lean  ’nd  fat  for  all,  'nd  I’ve  just  had 
my  lean, 

’Nd  now  a  juicy  slice  of  fat  ’ll  come  my  way,  I  ween; 

’Nd  even  If  It  doesn’t  come,  you’ll  hear  my  thankful 
roar 

Because  this  dog-goned  year  just  past ’s  behind  me— 
not  before.  — Harper's. 


ODDS  AND  ENDS. 

Here  is  the  chorus  of  a  song  sung  at 
Chicago  during  the  Columbus  celebration: 

Hurrah!  Hurrah!  the  button  has  been  pressed; 

Hurrah!  Hurrah!  Chicago’ll  do  the  rest. 

She’s  modest,  she’s  retiring,  but  she’ll  do  her  level 
best, 

While  we  are  honoring  Columbus. 

Wonderful  Relics. — Bill  Arp  tells  the 
world  that  a  showman  has  secured  the 
original  “Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin”  for  ex¬ 
hibition  at  Chicago.  This  is  the  negro 
cabin  on  the  plantation  where  Mrs. 
Stowe  got  the  material  for  her  great 
story.  Mr.  Arp  says  this  reminds  him  of 
an  old  citizen  in  Atlanta  who  always 
keeps  relics  of  the  war  in  his  show  case. 
You  will  see  two  minnie-balls  fastened 
and  flattened  into  each  other,  point  to 
point,  and  a  card  near  by  which  says 
“  These  two  minnie-balls  met  in  mid  air 
at  the  battle  of  Kennesaw  Mountain — 
one  fired  from  a  rebel  gun  and  the  other 
from  a  federal  gun — price  $5.”  Every 
week  or  so  a  Northern  relic  hunter  would 
come  along  and  see  it  and  buy  it,  and  the 
old  man  would  step  out  in  the  backyard 
and  fix  two  more  and  put  them  in  the 
show  case  for  the  next  victim. 

A  Mean  Fraud. — Those  crayon  por¬ 
trait  companies  are  still  at  it.  They  offer 
to  send  you  an  enlarged  picture  free  of 
charge  if  you  will  send  them  a  photo¬ 
graph.  One  of  our  readers  thus  tells  how 
a  Chicago  company  treated  him. 

I  sent  them  my  photograph  last  June 
and  I  promised  to  do  as  they  required, 
and  should  most  certainly  have  done  so 
if  they  had  sent  it  to  me.  Three  times 
they  have  written  to  me  for  money  and  I 
have  refused  to  send  it  to  them,  so  they 
will  not  send  me  my  photograph.  I 
take  it  for  granted  they  are  humbugs. 

You  take  the  right  idea.  They  hoped 
to  get  you  to  pay  a  big  price  for  a  frame 
for  that  pictnre.  Out  of  that  price  they 
expected  to  get  a  big  profit  on  all  their 
work.  They  are  not  such  benevolent 
fellows  as  they  would  like  you  to  believe. 

That  “  American  Coffee.” — A  friend 
in  Massachusetts  says  he  answered  that 
fraud  in  Missouri  and  sent  money  for  the 
“  coffee  plant.”  This  is  what  the  fraud 
says  in  his  circular. 

Let  the  high-tariff  store  coffee  go,  and 
raise  your  own  at  less  than  one  cent  a 
pound.  While  growing  it  is  a  perfect 
sight  to  behold  :  Fruits  from  the  ground 
up,  and  on  the  limbs  in  every  direction, 
the  pods  touching  each  other,  and  from 
150  to  250  on  a  plant,  which  grows  from 
two  to  three  feet  high,  and  meeting 
nearly  in  middle  of  rows  when  planted 
in  three-foot  rows.  One  berry  every  10 
inches  and  cultivated  like  corn  or  beans, 
and  as  easily  raised.  It  is  very  improv¬ 
ing  to  land  on  account  of  its  immense 
foliage,  which  sheds  when  beginning  to 
ripen  in  the  fall ;  well  adapted  to  thin 
land.  Much  more  fattening  for  hogs  than 
corn,  they  doing  their  own  gathering. 
It  is  said  to  cure  rheumatism  on  account 
of  its  medical  properties,  and  is  said  to 
have  come  from  Germany.  Parch  and 
prepare  like  other  coffee  and  you  will 
have  a  drink  that  you  will  be  proud  of. 

Think  of  it — a  tariff  on  coffee  !  This  is 
our  friend’s  experience  with  this  coffee 
fraud:  “He  sent  me  a  small  quantity 
of  the  seeds,  about  half  of  which  were 
roasted  and  ground,  and  not  so  large  a 
quantity  as  he  agreed  in  his  circular. 
Such  1  chaps  ’  should  be  well  ventilated.  ” 


Very  Thin  Meat. — This  is  about  as 
far,  in  the  direction  of  a  joke,  as  the 
Scotch  permit  themselves  to  go.  We 
hope  every  American  farm  hand  will  be 
able  to  hide  the  sight  of  the  plate  this 
Thanksgiving: 

A  farmer’s  wife,  not  a  hundred  miles 
from  Dingwell,  has  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  with  her  servants.  The  other 
day  one  of  them  came  to  her  to  say  : 

“  Madam,  I  fear  I  shall  not  be  able  to 
work  much  longer.  I  think  I  am  going 
blind.” 

“  Why,  how  is  that  ?  You  seem  to  get 
along  pretty  well  with  your  work.” 

“Yes,  but  I  can  no  longer  see  any  meat 
on  my  plate  at  dinner.” 

The  farmer’s  wife  understood,  and  the 
next  day  the  servants  were  served  with 
very  large  and  very  thin  pieces  of  meat. 

“How  nice  !”the  girl  exclaimed  :  “  my 
sight  has  come  back.  I  can  see  better 
than  ever.” 

“  How  is  that,  Bella  ?” 

“  Why,  at  this  moment,”  replied  Bella, 
“  I  can  see  the  plate  through  the  meat.” 

Is  Friday  “  Unlucky  ?”  —  Harper’s 
Young  People  tells  this  story  of  a  sea 
captain  who,  years  ago,  set  out  to  prove 
that  Friday  is  not  an  unlucky  day  : 

He  contracted  on  a  certain  Friday  for  the 
building  of  a  ship,  and  it  was  so  arranged 
that  the  keel  of  this  vessel  was  laid  on  Fri¬ 
day,  that  she  was  launched  on  a  Friday, 
that  she  was  named  Friday,  commenced 
loading  on  a  Friday,  and  was  hauled 
into  the  stream  on  the  same  day  of  the 
week.  To  add  to  the  possibilities  of  dis¬ 
aster,  a  negro  cook  named  Friday  was 
engaged  ;  and  thus  fully  freighted  with 
the  sinister  name,  the  Friday  sailed  on  a 
Friday,  bound  to  a  port  in  the  West 
Indies.  From  that  day  to  this  no  tidings 
of  the  ill-conditioned  craft  have  been  re¬ 
ceived.  On  the  other  hand,  a  German 
statistician,  feeling  that  Friday  had  been 
a  much-maligned  day,  determined  to 
make  a  scientific  investigation  of  the 
matter,  and  has  found  that  it  is  not  Fri¬ 
day,  but  Monday,  that  is  the  most  unfor¬ 
tunate  of  the  week-days.  According  to 
his  investigations  16.74  per  cent  of  all 
accidents  occur  on  Monday,  15  51  per 
cent  on  Tuesday,  16.31  per  cent  on  Wed¬ 
nesday,  15.47  per  cent  on  Thursday,  16.38 
per  cent  on  Friday,  16.38  per  cent  on 
Saturday,  and  only  2.69  per  cent  on  Sun¬ 
day.  _ 


WHAT  IS  THE  USE  OF  FUN? 

Some  people  may  question  the  sense  of 
humorous  selections  in  an  agricultural 
journal  like  The  Rural,  but  the  follow¬ 
ing  incident  which  recently  came  to  my 
notice  proves  the  truthfulness  of  the 
saying  “Everything  has  its  use.”  A 
lady  who  has  an  excellent  disposition, 
usually,  was  very  much  vexed  with  the 
conduct  of  the  “  girl.”  She  was  working 
butter  when  her  husband  came  in.  “  If 
we  are  to  pack  a  tub  of  butter  instead  of 
the  small  jars,  every  bit  of  the  butter¬ 
milk  must  be  Worked  out,”  he  remarked. 
“  I  guess  I  know  enough  to  work  butter 
without  your  telling,”  she  retorted.  Poor 
John,  who  knew  nothing  of  what  had 
happened,  was  at  first  surprised  and  then, 
as  she  offered  no  explanation,  offended. 
The  meal  which  followed  was  eaten  in 
silence  and  he  went  away  to  his  work 
without  replying  to  her  question,  timidly 
put.  “Where  are  you  going,  John?” 
She  was  soiry,  but  too  proud  to  say  so. 
He,  man  fashion,  was  trying  hard  to  stay 
mad.  That  evening  neither  spoke  and 
both  were  miserable.  He  went  after 
the  mail.  She  opened  The  Rural  and 
noticed  the  little  sarcasm  on  the  lady 
who  said  in  answer  to  her  sister’s  ques¬ 
tion,  “Why  did  you  scold  your  husband?” 
“Because  I  was  mad  at  my  hired  girl 
and  she  would  leave  if  I  scolded  her.” 
Putting  her  finger  on  the  passage,  she 
laid  the  paper  on  his  knee  and  gave  him 
a  friendly  glance  as  she  walked  away. 
As  he  read  it  he  understood  her  mood  of 
the  morning;  but  it  would  not  do  to  re¬ 
lent  too  soon,  so  he  picked  up  a  copy  of 
Harper’s  and  began  to  read.  The  sorrow¬ 
ful  face  of  his  penitent  wife  kept  coming 
between  him  and  the  page.  For  relief  he 
turned  to  the  page  of  funny  things.  The 
first  thing  he  saw  was,  She:  “Man  works 
from  sun  to  sun  but  woman’s  work  is 
never  done.”  He:  “The  man  who  wrote 
that  must  have  had  our  hired  girl.” 
Here  was  his  opportunity.  Calling  her 


he  showed  the  “  bit  of  fun  ”  and  in  the 
laugh  over  it  peace  was  restored. 

I  wonder  if  it  was  “chance”  that  made 
these  two  editors  select  these  two  foolish 
(?)  items,  so  that  both  should  come  to 
this  household,  at  the  same  time  and  just 
when  they  would  aid  in  restoring  happi¬ 
ness.  Even  fun  may  prove  a  blessing. 

c.  e.  chapman. 
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Screened  and  ready  for  Immediate  shipment  In 
carload  lots,  direct  from  our  storehouses  In  Canada. 
Smaller  quantities,  In  bags,  from  our  storehouse  In 
New  York.  We  guarantee  all  ashes  shipped  by  us 
to  be  absolutely  pure  unleached,  and  give  all  pur¬ 
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An  illustrated  account  of  the 
methods,  herds  and  appliances 
of  several  remarkably  successful 
milk-producing  farms.  By  E.  G. 
Fowler.  Price,  20  cents. 
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Made  of  Brass  and  Copper, 
without  end-plates.  Free  and 
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two  degrees  of  water  used. 
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SOME  VALUABLE  BOOKS  WORTH 
FAR  MORE  THAN  THEY  COST. 


FRUITS,  ETC. 

A  B  C  of  Strawberry  Culture.  Terry .  $.40 

American  Grape-Growing  and  Wine-Making. 

Husmann .  1.50 

Apple  Culture,  Field  Notes  on.  Bailey.  (90  p. ;  ill.)  .75 

Canning  and  Preserving.  Young . 20 

Cranberry  Culture.  White.  (Ill.) .  1.25 

Cape  Cod  Cranberries.  Webb.  Paper . 40 

Florida  Fruits.  Harcourt.  (350  p.) .  1.25 

Fruit  Culture.  Strong .  1.00 

Fruit  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America.  Downing. 

(1,500  p.;  ill.) .  5.00 

Grape-Growers  Guide,  Chorlton.  (211  p  ) . 75 

Grape  Culture.  Tryon . 25 

Grape  Culturlst.  Fuller.  (283  p.;  ill.) .  1.50 

Hand-Book  of  Tree  Planting.  Eggleston.  (126  p.)  .75 
Horticulturist's  Rule  Book.  Bailey  (paper  60c.)  1.00 

How  to  Grow  Strawberries.  Knapp . 25 

Miniature  Fruit  Garden.  Rivers . 1.00 

Nursery  Book,  The.  Bailey,  (paper  50c.) .  1.00 

Orange  Culture.  Moore .  1.00 

Peach  Culture.  Fulton.  (200  p.) .  1.50 

Peach,  Pear,  Quince  and  Nut  Trees,  Culture  of. 

Black.  (400  p.) .  1.50 

Pear  Culture  for  Profit.  Quinn.  (136  p.) . 1.00 

Propagation,  Art  of.  Jenkins . 30 

Quince  Culture.  Meech.  (143  p.) .  1.00 

Small  Fruits,  Success  with.  Roe .  1.50 

Small  Fruit  Culturlst.  Fuller .  1.60 


VEGETABLES. 

Asparagus  Culture.  Barnes  &  Robinson . 50 

Cabbages.  Gregory.  (25  p.) . 30 

Carrots  and  Mangold-Wurtzels . 30 

Cauliflower,  The.  Crozier .  1.00 

Cauliflowers.  Brill . 20 

Celery  Culture,  The  New.  Niven . 20 

Celery  Growing  and  Marketing:  A  Success. 

Stewart .  1.00 

Farm  Gardening  and  Seed  Growing.  Brill . 1.00 

Gardening  for  Profit.  Henderson . 2.00 

Garden— How  to  Make  It  Pay.  Greiner.  (260p.;  111.)  2.00 

Melons,  How  to  Grow  for  Market.  Burpee . 30 

Mushroom  Culture.  Falconer .  1.50 

My  Handkerchief  Garden.  Barnard . 25 

Onion  Culture,  The  New.  Greiner . 50 

Onton-Ralslng.  Gregory . 30 

Onions— How  to  Grow  for  Market.  Burpee . 25 

Potato  Culture,  The  New.  Carman,  (paper  40c.)  .75 

Peanut  Plant.  Jones . 50 

Squashes.  Gregory . 30 

Sweet  Potato  Culture.  Fltz . 60 


LIVE  STOCK.  POULTRY,  ETC. 


ABC  Bee  Culture.  Root .  1.25 

Business  Hen,  The.  Collingwood.  (paper  40c.)  .75 

Capons  and  Caponlzlng.  Dow.  (paper  25c.) . 50 

Dairyman's  Manual.  Stewart .  2.00 

Dog.  The.  Youatt .  2.50 

Silo  and  Silage,  The.  A.  J.  Cook . 25 

Ensilage  and  Silos.  Colcord .  1.00 

Ensilage  and  the  Silo.  Collingwood . 20 

Feeding  Animals.  Stewart .  2.00 

Manual  of  the  Apiary.  Cook .  1.50 

Milch  Cows  and  Dairy  Farming.  Flint .  2.00 

Milk— Making  and  Marketing.  Fowler . 20 

Harris  on  the  Pig.  Joseph  Harris .  1.50 

Shepherd’s  Manual.  Stewart .  1.50 

Swine  Husbandry.  Coburn . .  .  1.75 

Veterinary  Adviser.  James  Law .  3.00 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Accidents  and  Emergencies.  Groff . 21) 


Agriculture,  First  Lessons  In.  Gulley .  1.00 

Agriculture.  Storer.  (two  vols) .  5.00 

Annals  of  Horticulture.  Bailey .  1.00 

Azalea  Culture.  Halllday.  Price  $2,  special  price  1.00 

Barn  Plans  and  Outbuildings .  1.50 

Begonias,  Tuberous.  Many  Authors . 20 

Botany,  Lessons  in.  Gray.  (226  p.;  ill.) .  1.50 

Botany,  The  New.  Beal . 25 

Botany,  Manual  of.  Gray.  (800  p.;  plates) .  2.00 

Bulbs.  Rand.  (350  p.;  111.) .  2.50 

Camellia  Culture.  Halllday .  1.00 

Cactaceous  Plants.  Castle . 50 

Chemicals  and  Clover.  Collingwood . 20 

Chrysanthemum  Culture.  Morton,  (paper  60c.)  1.00 

Chrysanthemums.  Burbrldge .  1.50 

Cooking  Cauliflower.  Crozier . 20 

Cross  Breeding  and  Hybridizing.  Bailey . 40 

Culture  of  Farm  Crops.  Stewart  .  1.50 

Draining  for  Profit  and  Health.  Waring .  1.60 

Every  Woman  Her  Own  Flower  Gardener . 1.00 

Fertllillzers.  Gregory . 40 

Gardening  for  Pleasure.  Henderson . 2.00 

Grasses  and  Forage  Plants.  Flint . 2.00 


Grasses.  How  to  Know  Them  by  Their  Leaves..  1.00 
Hand-Book  of  Plants.  Henderson.  (520  p.;  111.)  4.00 


Home  Acre.  Roe .  1.50 

Home  Flortlculture.  Rexford .  1.50 

Home  Florist,  The.  Long . 1.50 

Hop  Culture . 50 

How  to  PlaDt  a  Place.  Long . 20 


How  Crops  Feed.  Johnson.  (400  p. ;  Ill.) . 2.00 

How  Crops  Grow.  Johnson.  (375  p.) .  2.00 

How  Plants  Grow.  Gray.  (216  p.;  111.) .  1.00 

How  the  Farm  Pays.  Henderson  &  Crozier .  2.50 

Improving  the  Farm.  Davis .  1.00 

Insects  and  Insecticides.  Weed .  1.25 

Insects  Injurious  to  Plants.  Saunders.  (425  p. ;  ill.)  2.00 

Insects,  Injurious.  Treat.  (270  p.;  111.) .  2.00 

Irrigation.  Farm,  Garden  and  Orchard.  Stewart.  1.50 

Landscape  Gardening.  Long . 50 

Landscape  Gardening.  Parsons . 3.50 

Manures,  Book  on.  Harris.  (350  p.) .  1.75 

Modification  of  Plants  by  Climate,  The.  Crozier.  .25 

Nature’s  Serial  Story.  Roe . 2.50 

Nitrate  of  Soda  for  Manure.  Harris . 10 

Orchid  Culture.  Rand .  3.00 

Ornamental  Gardening.  Long . 2.00 

Popular  Errors  About  Plants.  Crozier .  1.00 

Practical  Farm  Chemistry.  Greiner .  1.00 

Practical  Floriculture.  Henderson . 1.50 

Practical  Forestry.  Fuller.  (280  p. ;  ill.) .  1.50 

Preparing  Vegetables  for  the  Table . 50 

Rid  Buildings  and  Farms  of  Rats,  How  to. 

Pickett . 20 

Rhododendrons .  1.50 

Roses  In  the  Garden  and  Under  Glass.  English.  .50 

Rural  Essays.  Downing .  3.00 

Spraying  Crops.  Weed,  (paper  50c.) . 75 

Talks  Afleld.  Bailey .  1.00 

Timbers  and  How  to  Grow  Them.  Hartlg . 75 

The  Rose:  Cultivation,  Varieties.  Ellwanger.  1.25 
The  Trees  of  Northwestern  America.  Newhall..  2.50 

Truck  Farming  at  the  South.  Oemler .  1.50 

Window  Gardening.  Many  Authors . 10 
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Live  Stock  Matters 

FORKFULS  OF  FACTS. 

In  the  experiences  of  a  California  poul- 
tryman  we  are  told  : 

He  finds  that  early  pullets  of  such 
breeds  as  White  Leghorn  and  some 
others  will  “earn  a  dollar  before  others 
turn  a  wheel.”  That  is  to  say,  they  will 
have  laid  two  or  three  dozen  high-priced 
eggs  in  fall  or  early  winter,  while  others 
will  not  report  for  duty  until  spring. 

This  is  our  experience.  The  Leghorn 
beats  the  world  as  an  egg  manufacturer. 

Bran  Butter. — Bran  as  a  feed,  of 
course,  is  to  be  judged,  as  all  other  feeds 
are,  by  the  cows  to  which  it  is  fed.  My 
cow  Nelly,  of  which  a  picture  was  given 
in  The  Rural  some  time  ago,  is  again 
milking,  and  a  few  weeks  ago  I  changed 
her  feed  from  whole  corn  meal,  to  all 
bran.  The  milk  gradually  came  up 
three  quarts  a  day  and  kept  so  steadily. 
Two  weeks  ago  the  feed  was  changed 
back  to  corn  meal,  and  the  milk  has  gone 
back  to  the  former  quantity — 19  quarts 
a  day.  But  the  butter  made  fell  off  in 
quantity  a  little  more  than  four  ounces 
with  the  bran,  and  has  returned  again 
to  the  original  quantity  with  the  meal. 
I  think  this  will  be  the  average  experi¬ 
ence  of  other  butter  makers.  The  bran 
butter  may  be  distinguished  on  sight  by 
its  lighter  color.  h.  stewart. 

No  Goats.  —  “Try  a  goat  as  an  ex¬ 
periment.”  Thanks;  no  goats.  I  once 
experimented  with  them,  the  doctor 
having  advised  goat’s  milk  for  baby. 
The  animal  was  an  unmitigated  nuisance; 
it  hadn  t  a  single  decent  trait  of  charac¬ 
ter,  and  it  took  both  Mr.  K.  and  myself 
to  milk  it.  Besides,  the  milk  was  kill¬ 
ing  baby,  though  it  might  have  agreed 
with  another.  It  could  not  be  told  from 
a  cow’s,  except  that  it  was  a  trifle 
sweeter,  and  had  no  perceptible  odor. 

I  noticed,  too,  that  no  cream  rose  on  it, 
and  have  learned  that  that  is  one  of  its 
strongest  points,  as  the  fat  particles  re¬ 
main  in  suspension  and  make  it  of  more 
uniform  quality  than  cow’s  milk.  Goat 
milk  is  undoubtedly  richer  in  butter 
than  cow’s,  which  is  just  what  might  be 
expected,  seeing  that  the  goat  itself  is 
all  “butter.”  MRS.  A.  A.  k. 


CONSUMPTIVE  COWS. 

DR.  BRUSH’S  VIEWS  CRITICISED. 

I  have  read  the  article  in  a  late  Rural 
under  the  caption,  “  All  About  Consump¬ 
tive  Cows,”  and,  believing  that  many  of 
the  statements  and  deductions  are  better 
calculated  to  mislead  than  to  instruct,  I 
desire  to  offer  a  few  lines  of  comment. 
As  an  offset  to  Dr.  Brush’s  assertion  that 
tuberculosis  has  its  origin  in  the  cow,  we 
have  the  opinions  of  many  of  the  most 
eminent  medical  scientists  to  the  con¬ 
trary.  Countries  have  been  named  in 
which  cows  have  existed  for  many  hun¬ 
dreds  of  years  where  consumption  does 
not  exist.  Such  a  theory  has  not  been 
established.  The  doctor  then  goes  on  to 
state  that  the  Channel  Island  cattle  are 
more  generally  afflicted  with  this  disease 
than  any  other  dairy  breeds.  He  attributes 
this  susceptibility  to  close  breeding  and 
adds  that  an  official  of  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry  says  that  20  per  cent  of 
the  pure-bred  Jerseys  of  the  Northern 
States  are  affected  with  tuberculosis. 
This  may  be  the  same  official  who  stated 
in  a  paper  read  before  the  New  Jersey 
State  Board  of  Agriculture,  three  years 
since,  that  a  large  portion  of  the  cows  of 
that  State  were  so  affected.  This  was 
denied  at  the  time,  and  the  official  could 
only  reply  by  vague  assertions.  No  facts 
were  given  to  prove  this  wild  exaggera¬ 
tion.  At  the  next  annual  meeting  the 
President  of  the  State  Board  of  Health, 
after  a  thorough  investigation,  read  a 
paper  on  the  diseases  of  domestic  animals 
in  the  State,  and  declared  that  about  one 
to  two  per  cent  of  the  dairy  cows  were 
affected  by  tuberculosis,  and  most  of 
these  were  located  in  the  cities  and  vil¬ 
lages,  and  resulted  from  bad  sanitary 
surroundings  and  poor  feed. 

The  veterinary  practitioners  have  fre¬ 


quently  been  reported  in  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  newspapers,  as  asserting  that  10 
per  cent  of  all  dairy  animals  are  affected 
with  tuberculosis ;  and  one  prominent 
medical  gentleman  stated  that  milk  is 
almost  universally  adulterated  and  full 
of  disease,  and  unfit  for  use  as  food.  When 
confronted  with  this  statement  by  intel¬ 
ligent  and  honest  milk  dealers,  he  had 
nothing  to  say  to  justify  himself.  The 
truth  is  that  there  is  no  other  class  of 
cattle  owners  so  particular  about  the 
health  of  their  animals  as  the  owners  of 
Channel  Island  cattle,  and  it  is  probably 
true  that  no  other  cattle  are  so  free  from 
disease. 

Mr.  Geo.  Abbott  of  Philadelphia,  one 
of  the  most  enterprising  milk  dealers  in 
our  country,  has  undertaken  to  investi¬ 
gate  this  matter  of  tuberculosis  in  Chan¬ 
nel  Island  cattle,  in  a  scientific  manner, 
and  he  gave  the  results  of  the  first  exam¬ 
ination  of  over  40  herds  including  1,100 
Guernsey  and  Jersey  cows.  He  handles 
the  milk  of  probably  over  three-fourths 
of  all  the  thoroughbred  Channel  Island 
cattle  within  30  miles  of  Philadelphia. 
He  selected  six  graduates  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  New  York  and  Canada  colleges. 
Every  one  of  the  1,100  cows  was  exam¬ 
ined  and  only  one  diseased  cow  was 
found.  Several  other  examinations  have 
been  made  and  the  supervision  has  now 
been  continued  for  one  year.  I  learn 
from  Mr.  Abbott  that  four  cows  have  been 
found  in  this  time  affected  by  this  dis¬ 
ease  and  have  been  slaughtered. 

The  examination  of  these  1,100  Channel 
Island  cows  has  continued  12  months, 
and  has  been  as  thorough  as  competent 
experts  could  make  it.  This  is  a  great 
reduction  in  the  per  cent  of  the  disease 
as  claimed  by  the  college  professors  be¬ 
fore  this  supervision  commenced.  Pour 
out  of  1,100  !  Readers  can  figure  the  per 
cent  themselves.  But  even  three-one- 
thousandths  of  one  per  cent  is  too  much  ; 
for  no  breeder  or  dairyman  should  be 
content  to  have  a  single  animal  in  his 
herd  with  any  disease  which  would  in¬ 
jure  the  product  of  his  herd  or  endanger 
the  health  of  the  consumers. 

Again,  the  doctor  declares  that  close 
breeding  necessarily  undermines  the  con¬ 
stitution.  Undoubtedly  close  breeding 
requires  more  knowledge  and  judgment 
as  to  the  animals  to  be  so  bred  than  are 
common  to  the  majority  ;  so  that  it  may 
be  the  wisest  plan  for  most  people  to 
avoid  it,  but  uniformity  in  form,  quality, 
and  even  vigor  in  constitution  have  sel¬ 
dom,  if  ever,  been  obtained  by  a  con¬ 
tinued  out-cross.  If  the  animals  so  bred 
have  been  nearly  perfect  or  as  free  from 
blemishes  as  possible  away  back  for  sev¬ 
eral  generations,  the  risk  of  breeding 
them  is  nothing  compared  with  the  un¬ 
knowable  results  of  an  out-cross. 

Look  at  the  trotting  horse  of  to-day ; 
does  he  lack  vigor?  He  appears  to  “get 
there  ”  sooner  than  his  mongrel  compe¬ 
titor.  Yet  the  trotter  is  as  closely  inbred 
as  the  Channel  Island  cow.  Compare 
the  Jewish  race  with  the  mixed  races. 
Which  are  the  most  exempt  from  con¬ 
sumption  ? 

From  the  conclusion  of  the  report  of 
the  Doctor’s  remarks  I  judge  that  he  pre¬ 
fers  cows  that  give  poor  milk,  and  not 
much  of  that,  as  he  states  that  all  great 
milkers  are  tuberculous,  silas  betts. 


A  FAIR  TEST  FOR  BRAN. 

The  Rural  asks  whether  I  gave  bran 
a  fair  test.  I  think  so.  The  theory  on 
which  my  cows  were  fed  during  the  time 
I  speak  of  was  to  feed  all  the  coarse  feed 
such  as  hay,  straw,  stalks,  etc.,  I  could 
get  them  to  consume,  and  then  feed  the 
grain  as  an  extra.  The  feeding  of  the 
bulky  stuff  was  lavish,  even  wasteful, 
and,  with  my  present  views,  I  could  win¬ 
ter  on  the  same  quantity  of  feed  double 
the  stock  I  then  did.  My  hay  was  cut 
early  and  averaged  very  good,  and  each 
cow  was  fed  all  she  could  get  “  outside  ” 
of  ;  and  it  was  a  very  pretty  sight  to  see 
these  animals  settled  for  the  night  and 
hear  the  sighs  and  grunts  of  satisfaction 
with  which  they  adjusted  themselves  to 


their  straw  beds.  The  milk  was  not 
weighed,  but  was  measured  by  the  cans. 
I  fed  the  cows  myself  and  strained  the 
milk,  and,  being  keenly  alive  to  the 
necessity  of  keeping  up  the  required 
number  of  gallons  of  milk,  I  could  not 
be  mistaken  as  to  the  outcome.  Then 
these  feedings  were  not  made  merely 
once  or  twice,  but  many  different  times, 
and  I  repeat  that  I  never  saw  any  gain 
from  feeding  four  quarts  per  day  extra 
of  bran,  nor  any  shrinkage  when  it  was 
discontinued.  But  bran  is  not  a  humbug, 
and,  were  I  now  farming,  I  would  feed 
it  liberally  for  the  health  of  the  animals 
and  the  fertility  of  the  soil  to  vhich  their 
manure  would  be  applied.  During  the 
time  I  fed  wheat  bran,  my  crops  were 
continually  increasing  ;  after  I  had  aban¬ 
doned  the  practice,  when  I  fed  only  at 
intervals,  depending  on  corn  and  oats  for 
the  grain  ration,  my  crops  were  good,  but 
did  not  show  the  increase  they  did  when 
bran  was  fed.  The  bran  was  spring-wheat 
bran,  ground  on  buhr  stones,  and  was 
very  much  richer  than  the  bran  of  the 
present  day.  e.  lambe. 

Warrenville,  Ill. 

In  writing  to  advertisers  please  always  mention 
The  Rural. 

LINSEED  OIL  MEAL 

Please  do  not  forget  that  our  OIL  MEAL  Is 

THE  BEST  FEED 

obtainable  for 

COWS,  BEEF  CATTLE,  HOGS  and  HOBSES. 

Market  price  must  soon  advance,  and  we  advlso 
your  taking  In  your  winter’s  supply  now. 


Please  write  us  for  quotations  and  other  particulars. 

DETROIT  LINSEED  OIL  WORKS, 

DETROIT.  MICHIGAN. 


S20-INVINCIBLE  HATCHER. 


AKE  your  poultry  pay 

rial  ORE  than  your  wheat. 

■•■ONEY  refunded,  If  this 
.  Incubator  does  not  hatch  as 
fl  well  as  any  one  made.  Send 
4«.  stamp  for  No.  23  catalog. 
BUCKEYE  INCUBATOR  CO. 
SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO. 


HOLSTEIN  COWS. 

Rockland  Park  Stock  Farm 

Offers  for  sale  choice  cows,  Imported  and  home-bred. 
Prices  low  to  quick  buyers.  Rockland  Park  Is  a  flag 
station  on  West  Shore  Railroad.  24  miles  from  Netv 
York.  For  further  particulars  call  on,  or  address 
A.  MACKELLAR,  Mgr.,  Rockland  Park,  Nyack,  N.  Y 

SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP. 

Imported  Rams  and  Ewes,  also  Ilome-bred  Shear¬ 
lings  and  Lambs  by  The  Sort,  a  son  of  Rare  Stamp, 
the  sire  of  the  sensational  shearlings  of  1891,  and  out 
of  Ewes  by  Bonnie  Beau,  sire  of  the  English  cham¬ 
pion  rain  of  1892.  Prices  such  as  will  command  sales. 
Address  RICHARD  GIBSON, 

Delaware,  Ont..  Canada. 


A  Good  Investment 


Don 


7^  It  would  be  a  good  investment 


- —  —  -  -  _  for  you  to  send  One  Dollar 
for  a  year’s  subscription  to  the  best  Horse 
Magazine  pub-  _  .  .  lished,and  receive 
as  premiums,  |  OU  free  of  auy  cost, 
the  following  handsome  and  useful  articles : 

/  Pat.  Springsteen  Bit  $1.50  TLiwLr? 
/  Grand  16  col. 16x24  ■  III  IlK.. 

Pict.of  Suno/,2 :08\,  $2.50  <£  ET  Art 

Am.  Horse  Monthly 
for  one  year - $1.50 

Send  one  dollar  $5.  for  SI.OO 

and  24  cents  for  postage  on  premiums  to 

AMERICAN  HORSE  MONTHLY, 

DETROIT,  MICH. 

^Sample  copy  and  circular  of  BIT  free.  5 


Feeding  Animals. 

This  is  a  practical  work  of  560  pages,  by  Professor 
E.  W.  STEWART,  upon  the  science  of  feeding  In  all 
Its  details,  giving  practical  rations  for  all  farm  ani¬ 
mals.  Its  accuracy  Is  proved  by  Its  adoption  as  a  text 
book  In  nearly  all  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experi¬ 
ment  Stations  In  America.  It  will  pay  anybody  hav¬ 
ing  a  horse  or  a  cow,  or  who  feeds  a  few  pigs  or 
sheep  to  buy  and  study  it  carefully.  Price,  $2.00. 
Address  THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 
Times  Building,  New  York. 


LEVI  P.  HORTON’H 


ELLERSLIE  GUERNSEYS 

Largest  Guernsey  Herd  in  the  World. 


Cows  give 
6,000  to  11,000 
pounds  milk 
per  year  wlth- 
o  u  t  forcing;. 
Milk  from 
fresh  cows,  4)4 
to  7  per  cent 
fat. 

BULLS  ONLY 
FOR  SALE. 


H.  M.  COTTRELL,  Supt.,  RhinecllfT,  N.  V. 


High-Class  Jersey  Cattle. 

SUPERIOR  REGISTERED  A.  J.  C.  C. 

STOCK  ONLY. 

Tk  dam  of  one  of  our  SERVICE  BULLS  tested 
officially  30  pounds  2)4  ounces  butter  In  seven  days, 
and  gave  1891  pounds  of  milk  In  81  days.  For  another 
bull, sire  of  19  great  butter  cows,  we  refused  $15,000 
In  general  no  animal  for  lesB  than  $200;  occasionally 
a  bull-calf  for  $100,  when  marked  with  white,  which 
is  not  so  fashionable.  Inferior  onos  we  knock  in 
the  head.  No  catalogue  of  Jerseys.  Write  for 
what  you  want. 

MILLER  «  SIBLEY, 
Franklin,  Venango  County,  Pa. 
Mention  this  paper. 


Monitor  Incubator. 

New  Model. 
FIRST  PIIKMIU  M 
this  fall  at  Montreal, 
Canada  Exposition, 
Syracuse  and  Elmira, 
N.  Y.  great  Fairs. 

THE  MOST  SUC¬ 
CESSFUL  machine 
ever  sold.  Send  stamp 
for  catalogue  before 
buying.  It  will  be  for 
your  Interest.  DON’T  FAIL.  Address 
A.  F.  WILLIAMS,  Lock  Box  698,  Bristol,  Conn 


HIGH-CLASS  SHROPSHIRES I 

Our  second  Importation  for  1892  Includes  30  Bowen- 
Jones  and  Minton  yearling  rams,  now  weighing  220 
pounds  or  more,  to  shear  15  to  17  pounds.  Also  95 
beautiful  yearling  ewes.  Bend  for  catalogue. 

THE  WILLOWS,  Paw  Paw,  Mich. 


M 


The  Best  Poultry  Paper,” 

Sent  on  Trial  ^  Six  Months  for 


ONLY- 


CENTS, 


If  you  mention  where  you  saw  this  advertisement. 
Farm-Poultry  is  the  name  of  our  paper.  It  teaches 
how  to  make  money  with  a  few  hens.  Sample  copy 
sent  free.  I.  S.  JOHINSOiY  «fc  CO.  Boston  Mass. 

BONE  MEAL  for  poultry, 

Shells,  Flint  and  Beef  Scraps. 


Seiu^o^Je'v^jrlct^l  s  t. 
YORK  CHEMICAL 


WORKS,  YORK,  PA. 


“MORE  TESTIMONIALS” 


for  same  number  of  machines 
sold  than  any  other  hatcher 
MADE.  60  in  successful  oper¬ 
ation  at  Decatur,  Illinois.  W 
chicks  hatched  at  one  time 
with  a  200  egg  capacity  Reli¬ 
able  Incubator.  Send  4c. 
in  stamps  for  new  illustrated 
catalogue.  Address, 


Reliable  Incubator  &  Brooder  Co., Quincy,  III. 


SHEEP 


Cotswolds,  Southdowns, 
Oxford  Down  and  Shrop¬ 
shire  Sheep  and  Lambs  of 

superior  breeding.  We  are  booking  orders  now  for 
lambs  of  the  above  breeds,  We  also  have  a  choice 
lot  of  yearlings  and  two-year-olds  to  offer.  Write 
at  once  forprices  and  particulars. 

W.ATLEEBURPfeE&CO.,PHfLA.,PA. 


GENERAL  ADVERTISING  RATES 

— OF— 

The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Standing  at  the  head  of  the  Agricultural  Press,  goes 
to  every  Inhabited  section  of  North  America  and  Its 
readers  are  the  leading  men  In  their  communities 
B3?“They  are  Buyers. 

ADVERTISING  RATES. 

Ordinary  Advertisements,  per  agate  line  (14 

lines  to  the  Inch) . 30  cents 

One  thousand  lines  or  more  within  one  year 
from  date  of  Urst  Insertion,  per  agate  line.  .25  “ 

Yearly  orders,  occupying  10  or  more  lines. 

per  agate  line . 25  *• 

Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “Adv."  per 
line  leaded . .75  “ 

No  Advertisement  received  for  less  than  $1 
for  each  insertion.  Cash  must  accompany 
all  orders  for  transient  advertisements. 

XSTA  BSOLUTELY  ONE  PRICE  ONLY 

Terms  of  Subscription. 

The  subscription  price  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Single  copy,  per  year . 12  00 

Great  Britain,  Ireland,  Australia  and 

Germany  per  year,  post-paid . $3.04  (12s.  6d.) 

££ance-- .  3.04  (16*4  fr.) 

8  rench  Colonies .  4.08  (29)4  fr  ) 

Entered  at  the  Post  Office  at  New  York  City,  N,  Y.,  as 
second-class  mall  matter. 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 
Times  Building,  New  York. 


DRIED 


ORDERS  TAKEN  BY  THE 


BREWERS’  GRAINS.  Island  DrjiDg  Co.. 


8o8 


Dec.  3 


BARNEY  &  BERRY 

skates 

CATALOGUE  FREE. 

SPRINGFIfLD.MAS* 


TO  KEEP  POULTRY  HEALTHY. 

TO  BUILD  GOOD  BUILDINGS  CHEAP. 

TO  BE  A  HONEY  HAKING  POULTRYHAN 
TO  BE  A  SUCCESSFUL  FARHER. 


mzipz/' 


All  these  questions,  and  more  too,  practically  answered  when  you  use 


Water-Proof,  Frost-Proof,  Air-Tight,  Vermin-Proof 


You  can  build  excellent  houses  with  small  outlay.  Buildings  are  warm  in  winter  and  cool  in  summer. 
As  durable  as  shingles,  cost  less  than  one-third  as  much,  and  better  for  hen  houses  and  other  outbuildings. 


SEND  FOR  SAMPLES 


MANUFACTURED  SOLELY  BY 


FULL  PARTICULARS 


F.  W.  BIRD  &  SON,  EAST  WALPOLE,  HASS 


ALL  WILL  BE  SENT  YOU 


Your  Dealer  Should  Keep  It.  Write  Us  Anyway. 


CANADA  DNLEACHED  HARDWOOD 


4>FF  Q  jlhat  Raise  Money 


ASHES 


Acknowledged  to  be  the  best  and  cheapest  Fertili¬ 
zers  for  Grass,  Grain  and  Fruits. 

THE  FOREST  CITY  WOOD-ASH  CO.,  of  London, 
Can.,  have  removed  their  selling  office  to  102  State 
Street,  Boston,  Mass.  Address  as  above  for 
prices,  sample  and  free  pamphlet. 


A  If  you  garden  for  your  own  table,  don’t  you  want  just  as  Fine  Vegetables  as  the  professional  A 

\  Market  Gardener  ?  Our  Catalogue  for  1893  tells  all  about  these  choicest  kinds,  and  t 

m  Flowers,  too,  with  Bulbs  and  Poultry  Supplies.  It  is  FREE  if  you  are  a  Seed  buyer.  6 

4  JOHNSON  &  STOKES,  217  and  219  Market  St.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA.  ^ 


DEVOTION. 

“I  love  the  very  ground,”  he  sighed, 

“On  which  you  chance  to  stand!” 

And  then  the  cruel  maid  replied, 

‘'Yes,  this  Is  papa’s  land.”— The  Club. 

‘  •  I  am  very  popular,”  said  the  chrysan¬ 
themum.  “  Nearly  every  man  that  sees 
me  wants  to  buttonhole  me.” — Washing¬ 
ton  Star. 

Adorer:  “May  I  be  your  pilot  and 
guide  your  bark  through  the  stormy  sea 
of  life?”  Fair  Widow  :  “No.  dear;  hut 
you  may  be  my  second  mate.” — Brooklyn 
Life. 

Not  long  ago,  in  a  Snohomish  Sunday 
school,  the  teacher  of  the  infant  class  re¬ 
marked  that  it  was  wicked  to  swear. 
“  ’Tain’t  wicked  for  my  pa  to  swear,” 
cried  out  a  brown-eyed  tot;  “  he  has  to, 
tos  he  drives  oxen.”  —  Spoltane  Falls 
Statesman. 


CIDER 


MYDPIAUUO 

PRESS* 


WILLIAMS 

PATENT  REVERSIBLE 


MACHINERY. 

Power  Screw  ;  PPCCC  I 
Hydraulio,  or  ;  rivLoo4 
Knuckle  Joint  ) 

Graters,  Elevators,  Etc.  r  7PT 

Boomer  &  Boschert  Press  Co.  ^ 

1 3  W.  Water  8t.,  Syracuse,  N.  7. 


For  Making 
MAPLE  SYRUP 
and  SUGAR, 
CIDER  &,  FRUIT 
JELLIES. 


if  ,  ^ 

Corrugated  Pan  full  length  of 
Evaporator,  more  than  doubling 
the  capacity.  Lse  less  fuel  and  do  more 
■work.  Has  the  famous  «uild  Auto¬ 
matic  It  emulator.  Furnished  In  one 
nan  or  In  sections  as  desired.  ITIauy 
thousands  In  use.  SEND  FOR  CIRCULARS 
BEFORE  PURCHASING  ANY  OTHERS. 


No  trouble  from 
SEDIMENT  or 
MALATE  of  LIME 
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BURNING  THE  BRIDGES 


behind  them  is  considered  heroic  action  by  an  Invad¬ 
ing  army,  but  give  us  something  exciting  for  time  of 
peace.  Here  it  Is. 

An  Indiana  man  writes  :  “  I  have  150  rods  of  your 
fence  in  use,  and  want  more  just  as  fast  as  I  can 
bum  out  my  hedges." 
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A  MILLIONAIRE  FARMER. 

HOW  HE  HOUSES  AND  FEEDS  HIS  POULTRY. 

Comparatively  few  farmers  are  millionaires;  the 
reasons  are  obvious.  Most  millionaires  are  farmers, 
in  oneway  or  another.  The  natural  inclination  seems 
to  be  toward  the  soil.  But  while  the  average  farmer 
is  supposed  to  farm  for  the  money  there  is  in  it — but 
which  he  does  not  always  get  out — the  millionaire 
farmer,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  country  at  least,  is 
usually  a  farmer  for  the  fun  of  the  thing  ;  it  is  a  side 
issue,  a  sort  of  recreation  for  him.  He  may  be  a  high 
protectionist,  or  a  free  trader,  but  his  tariff  ideas  on 
farming  favor  an  incidental  revenue  only. 

It  was  my  privilege  a  lew  days  since  to  visit  the 
estate  of  one  of 
these  millionaire 
farmers,  Mr.  Wm. 

K.  Vanderbilt,  at 
Oakdale,  L.  I.  It 
consists  of  about 
900  acres,  extend¬ 
ing  for  some  dis¬ 
tance  along  the 
shore  of  Great 
South  Bay,  and  a 
large  part  of  it  is 
yet  in  its  original 
condition,  covered 
with  a  stunted 
growth  of  scrub 
oaks  and  other  low- 
growing  trees  and 
shrubs.  Several 
thousand  acres  in 
this  vicinity  are 
owned  by  wealthy 
New  Yorkers,  who 
hold  this  large  tract 
for  the  purpose  of 
having  exclusive 
country  residences. 

The  soil  is  poor, 
being  mostly  sand, 
the  surface  is  level 
and  in  no  part  is  it 
more  than  a  few 
feet  above  sea  level. 

I  was  unable  t  o 
learn  the  price  paid 
for  it  when  pur¬ 
chased  about  a 
dozen  years  ago, 
but  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  it  was  only  a 
few  dollars  per 
acre.  It  is  a  part 
of  the  Barrens 
which  embrace  a 
large  tract  throughout  this  part  of  the  island.  For 
practical  farming  these  lands  are  usually  considered 
of  little  value.  The  native  population  subsists  largely 
by  means  of  clam  digging  and  fishing,  for  which  the 
waters  of  the  bay  afford  a  fine  opportunity,  and  live 
mostly  in  the  villages  scattered  at  intervals  of  a  few 
miles  along  the  shore. 

A  High-Toned  Farm. 

My  objective  point  was  the  poultry  yards  on  the 
Vanderbilt  estate,  which  are  under  the  efficient  man¬ 
agement  of  Mr.  John  Heidtman.  No  visitors  are 
allowed  on  the  place,  but  Mr.  H.  has  the  privilege  of 
inviting  his  friends  of  the  poultry  fraternity  to  visit 
him,  for  mutual  benefit.  Some  people  find  fault  with 
what  they  are  pleased  to  call  this  exclusiveness,  but  the 
impertinence  and  boorishness  of  curious  visitors  ?vho 
formerly  were  admitted  have  rendered  it  necessary. 

The  farm  is  surrounded  by  a  high  iron  fence.  En¬ 


trance  is  through  two  gates,  each  flanked  by  a  porter’s 
lodge.  From  the  one  nearest  the  station,  a  wide  car¬ 
riage  road  made  of  crushed  granite,  runs  as  straight 
as  an  arrow  for  something  over  a  mile  through  the 
scrubby  growth  down  to  the  shore.  From  here  a  road 
is  being  constructed  along  the  shore  and  the  river, 
terminating  at  the  other  lodge  gate  making  a  drive 
over  four  miles  long,  entirely  wflhin  the  owner’s 
own  grounds.  This  road  will  probably  cost  upwards 
of  a  half  million  dollars.  A  steam  dredge,  with  a 
large  force  of  men,  has  been  constantly  at  work  for 
three  or  four  years,  dredging  out  an  inlet,  formerly 
shallow  and  marshy,  into  a  canal,  in  building  the 
road  mentioned,  etc.  The  mud,  etc.,  excavated  are 
used  for  filling  up  depressions,  for  building  up  the  road 


“John  The  Orangeman”  Feeding  IIis  Pets.  Fig.  307. 

along  the  shore,  and,  mixed  with  manure,  for  making 
more  fertile  soil.  Perhaps  a  hundred  or  more  acres 
of  the  estate  are  cleared,  and  are  occupied  by  the 
mansion,  coach  stables,  farm-house,  stables,  green¬ 
houses  and  gardens,  both  flower  and  vegetable,  exten¬ 
sive  lawns,  cattle  barns,  wagon  sheds  and  farms,  hog 
houses,  poultry  yards  and  houses,  dwellings  for  em¬ 
ployees,  a  hotel  for  boarding  unmarried  help,  and 
various  other  buildings.  Some  land  is  devoted  to  farm 
crops,  paddocks  and  yards  for  exercising  animals,  etc. 

Arrangement  of  the  Poultry  Yards. 

The  poultry  yards,  an  outline  of  which  is  shown  at 
Fig.  312  (see  page  817),  comprise  three  acres,  and  are  in 
the  form  of  a  square  :  a  is  a  poultry  house  extending 
entirely  across  the  plot,  and  divided  into  compartments 
to  correspond  with  the  yards,  I,  extending  from  the 
building  on  the  south  side.  This  building,  as  well  as 
all  of  the  farm  buildings,  is  built  of  brick.  A  narrow 


alley  extends  the  whole  length,  from  which  access  is 
had  to  each  pen,  for  the  purpose  of  feeding  the  fowls, 
cleaning  out  the  droppings,  etc.  The  nests  are 
reached  from  the  alley  by  dropping  a  door.  A  large 
window  furnishes  light  to  each  compartment.  The 
roosts  are  round,  several  of  them  set  in  a  frame  and 
hinged  to  the  wall,  so  that  they  may  be  raised  and 
fastened  out  of  the  way.  The  nests  and  dropping- 
boards  are  all  movable,  and  can  be  taken  out  for 
cleaning,  whitewashing,  etc.  The  compartments,  b,  c, 
should  extend  the  entire  width  of  the  building ;  b,  is 
the  brooder  house,  and  c  the  cook  room;  D  is  a  brooder 
40  feet  long,  and  should  be  near  the  center  of  the 
building  instead  of  on  one  side.  It  is  heated  by  over¬ 
head  hot-water  pipes,  and  has  a  very  ingenious  and 

original  arrange¬ 
ment  for  bringing 
in  and  heating  the 
pure  air  from  out¬ 
side  the  building, 
and  supplying  it  to 
the  chicks  in  such 
a  way  as  to  keep 
up  the  circulation, 
and  furnish  a  con¬ 
stant  supply  of  ab¬ 
solutely  pure  air. 

The  brooders  are 
zinc-bottoined,  the 
floors  covered  with 
clean  sea  sand, 
which  has  been 
washed  to  free  it 
from  the  salt.  The 
water  in  the  pipes 
is  heated  by  a  large 
kerosene  lamp. 
From  the  brooders, 
the  chicks  run  out 
into  the  sunny 
house,  and  when 
large  enough  and 
the  weather  is 
favorable,  into  the 
yards,  f,  outside;  k, 
is  a  small  brooder 
into  which  the 
chicks  are  put  when 
first  hatched  until 
they  learn  to  eat 
readily.  The  back 
pipe  in  this  brooder 
is  lowest,  each  suc¬ 
cessive  one  being 
higher.  Mr.  H. 
would  arrange  all 
in  this  way  if 
building  another 
brooder.  From  this 
brooder  they  are  transferred  to  the  large  brooder  at 
the  end,  f,  and  as  they  grow  are  moved  along  into  the 
other  compartments  successively.  From  the  last  the 
yards  open  into  a  larger  yard,  G;  h,  is  an  eagle  house, 
containing  an  eagle  which  frightens  away  the  hawks. 
The  remainder  of  the  house  A  and  the  accompanying 
yards  are  for  laying  stock,  fowls  and  roasters  waiting 
to  be  killed,  or  any  others  for  which  it  is  needed. 

The  Food  and  Its  Cooking. 

The  cook-room,  c,  contains  a  cooker  made  after  Mr. 
H.’s  own  idea,  and  certainly  possesses  many  advan¬ 
tages  over  the  round  or  square  ones  in  common  use. 
It  is  made  of  boiler  iron,  is  the  shape  of  half  a  stove 
pipe  with  the  rounded  side  down,  and  is  set  in  anarch. 
It  presents  a  large  heating  surface,  has  no  square  cor¬ 
ners  to  increase  the  difficulty  of  cleaning,  and,  being 
long  and  narrow,  one  can  get  close  to  his  work  in 
stirring  and  mixing  feed,  etc.  Old  barrel  staves,  or 
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any  light  refuse  wood  can  be  burned.  In  this,  wheat, 
buckwheat  and  other  grains  are  put  to  soak  at  night. 
In  the  morning,  bran,  ground  meat  scraps,  etc.,  are 
mixed  with  the  grain  end  the  whole  is  thoroughly 
cooked.  This  is  for  the  fowls.  Little  corn  is  fed, 
except  for  fattening  fowls.  For  the  chicks  a  cake 
made  of  corn  meal,  fine  oat  meal,  bran,  meat,  bone 
and  a  little  baking  powder,  is  baked  in  an  oil  stove 
and  fed  directly  on  the  clean,  sanded  floor.  No  feed 
troughs  are  used.  No  sloppy  feed  is  ever  fed.  There 
is  little  complaint  of  bowel  trouble  ;  if  any  exists,  a 
little  powdered  charcoal  is  generally  sufficient  to  cor¬ 
rect  it.  For  lice,  Mr.  H.  feeds  a  little  sulphur  occa¬ 
sionally. 

Breeding  Yards  and  Incubators. 

The  house,  l,  with  the  yards,  k,  adjoining  is  for 
breeding  fowls.  The  building  is  arranged  internally 
the  same  as  the  others  ;  and  a  single  male  with  the 
proper  quota  of  female  attendants  occupies  each  com¬ 
partment.  The  yards  M  and  n,  and  the  buildings, 
o  and  p,  are  for  laying  stock.  A  large  number  of  hens 
are  kept  here,  sometimes  as  many  as  200  in  one  yard, 
so  Mr.  H.  informed  me.  The  inmates  of  one  yard  at  a 
time  are  allowed  to  run  out  into  the  yards  surround¬ 
ing  the  farm  barns,  which  are  beyond.  The  nests  in 
the  houses  are  made  of  salt  hay,  which  is  an  excellent 
material  for  this  purpose.  B  is  a  small  brick  building 
with  a  small  door  high  up  on  the  side  next  the  poultry 
houses  for  convenience  in  putting  in  the  droppings, 
and  on  the  opposite  side,  next  the  barnyard,  is 
another,  low  down  for  the  purpose  of  taking  them  out. 
The  boundary  and  partition  fences  are  of  wire  netting, 
high  and  solidly  built,  with  board 
bases.  The  houses  are  well  lighted 
with  windows  in  the  sides  only,  Mr. 

H.  having  carried  his  point  that  there 
should  be  no  glass  in  the  roof.  The 
yards  are  planted  with  peach,  plum  and 
mulberry  trees. 

The  incubators  are  in  the  cellar  of  Mr. 

II. ’s  residence  across  the  driveway  from 
the  brooder  house.  He  has  one  old 
Perfect  hatcher  and  four  new  Chal¬ 
lenge  machines,  the  whole  having  a 
capacity  of  upwards  of  2,000  eggs  every 
three  weeks.  The  latter  are  simple 
and  self-regulating,  but  Mr.  H.  doesn’t 
consider  any  machine  of  much  value 
without  intelligent  supervision  and  con¬ 
stant  attention.  The  cellar  containing 
the  incubators  is  built  with  a  layer  of 
asplialtum  between  the  layers  of  cement 
to  keep  out  the  dampness  caused  by  the 
occasional  high  tides.  This  might  be 
a  good  idea  in  other  localities,  for  the  same  purpose. 

Breeds  and  their  Crosses. 

The  duck  houses  and  yards  are  back  of  the  dwelling 
house,  and  are  built  and  arranged  like  the  chicken 
houses.  The  birds  are  raised  without  water  except  for 
drinking  purposes.  Pekins  alone  are  kept. 

Several  different  breeds  of  fowls  are  kept,  the 
Plymouth  Rock  being  the  leading  variety.  Mr.  II. 
has  tried  the  Silver  Wyandottes,  but  discarded  them 
because  they  were  such  inveterate  sitters.  His  exper¬ 
ience  with  these  two  breeds  is  just  the  reverse  of  my 
own.  Some  Houdans  are  kept,  but  are  not  favorites 
because  of  their  black  legs  and  heavy  topknots.  Mr. 
Vanderbilt,  however,  considers  them  of  superior  qual¬ 
ity  for  eating.  Some  Brown  Leghorns  are  kept,  but 
while  they  are  unexcelled  as  layers,  they  are  difficult 
to  keep  within  bounds,  and  their  eggs  are  considered 
too  small.  A  yard  of  very  fine  Buff  Cochins  is  on  trial, 
and  some  Light  Brahmas  are  also  being  tested.  All 
the  breeds  are  bred  for  vigor,  and  with  a  view  of  secur¬ 
ing  practical  results  rather  than  for  fancy  points, 
though  a  lot  of  Plymouth  Rock  cockerels  were  about 
as  nice  as  one  would  wish  to  see,  in  their  markings. 

Mr.  H.  is  trying  different  crosses  with  a  view  to  se¬ 
curing  plump,  rapidly  growing  broilers  and  roasters. 
White  Leghorn  males  are  mated  with  Light  Brahma 
hens,  and  the  reverse.  This  cross  should  give  good  re¬ 
sults,  and  I  recommended  Mr.  H.  to  try  also  a  cross  of 
Indian  Games  upon  the  Brahmas. 

In  one  yard,  I  noticed  a  lot  of  hens  with  bumble  foot 
which  Mr.  H.  attributes  to  the  small  pebbles  scattered 
around  the  yards.  He  says  that  he  was  troubled  in 
the  same  way  in  the  old  yards,  but,  after  a  vast  amount 
of  labor,  managed  to  bury  most  of  the  troublesome 
stones,  after  which  the  swellings  gradually  disap¬ 
peared. 

Object  of  Such  a  Poultry  Yard. 

The  new  poultry  houses  have  just  been  completed 
and  occupied.  As  before  stated,  the  buildings  are  of 
brick.  It  seems  to  me  that  these  will  prove  too  damp, 
and  will  result  in  roup.  Everything  about  the  build¬ 
ings  is  as  neat  and  clean  as  it  is  possible  to  be  made. 
Mr.  H.  is  evidently  the  right  man  in  the  right  place. 
When  he  took  hold  of  the  poultry,  five  or  six  years 
ago,  everything  was  in  about  as  bad  shape  as  could 


be.  Two  previous  managers  had  had  carte  blanche  to 
make  any  desired  outlay,  and  neither  had  secured  any 
favorable  results.  Mr.  Vanderbilt  had  about  decided 
to  throw  up  the  poultry,  but  concluded  to  give  it  one 
more  chance.  The  result  has  certainly  justified  that 
decision.  The  fowls  look  thrifty,  the  broilers,  espe¬ 
cially  giving  evidence  of  the  care  bestowed. 

Besides  supplying  the  owner  with  eggs  and  poultry, 
amounting  to  something  like  GO  or  80  broilers, 
roasters,  fowls  and  ducks  per  week,  together  with  a 
corresponding  number  of  eggs,  considerable  surplus 
is  sold.  The  main  object,  of  course,  is  to  secure  a 
family  supply,  and  also  for  the  pleasure  derived  from 
well-bred  and  carefully  tended  birds.  The  expense 
incurred  would  not  be  admissible  were  one  engaged 
in  the  business  for  revenue  only,  but  the  same  careful 
attention  to  details  will  apply  profitably  anywhere. 

Another  week  a  glimpse  will  be  taken  at  the  herd 
of  65  registered  Jerseys,  with  their  palatial  quarters, 
the  horse  stables  and  wagon  house,  the  hog  houses, 
milk  room,  etc.  F.  H.  V. 

TYPICAL  SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP. 

At  Fig.  308  is  shown  a  picture  of  a  Shropshire  ram 
that  well  represents  the  breed.  This  is  “The  Willows” 
which  for  a  good  while  stood  at  the  head  of  the  Wil¬ 
lows  Stock  Farm,  Paw  Paw,  Mich.  He  is  a  fine  speci¬ 
men  of  this  popular  breed,  which  has  probably  gained 
more  friends  of  late  in  this  country  than  any  of  the 
other  combined  mutton  and  wool  sheep.  Farmers 
now,  more  than  ever  before,  are  studying  the  merits 
of  the  different  mutton  breeds  of  sheep  because  it  is 


pretty  generally  understood  that  the  business  of  grow¬ 
ing  wool  alone  or  even  of  making  it  the  chief  item  of 
income  from  sheep  will  never  pay  well  again  in  this 
country  except  on  the  cheap,  wild  lands  of  the  West, 
which  are  practically  rent-free.  On  smaller  cultivated 
farms  our  farmers  must  make  mutton  selling  a  prom¬ 
inent  part  of  their  sheep  farming  or  quit  the  business. 
It  will  pay  any  farmer  to  investigate  the  merits  of  the 
Shropshires.  They  will  find  a  large,  quick-growing 
and  easily  fattened  sheep,  giving  a  good  fleece  of  wool 
that  sells  for  a  fair  price. 


CHEMICAL  FERTILIZERS  AND  SAND. 

FATTENING  SOIL  FROM  A  BAG.  A  GARDEN  SPOT  IN 
“THE  BARRENS.” 

PART  III. 

[EDITORIAL  correspondence.] 

“  Suppose  you  couldn’t  buy  fertilizers  ?  ” 

“  I  should  have  to  quit  farming.  It  would  cost  me 
$75  an  acre  to  get  my  present  results  with  stable  ma¬ 
nure.  It  would  also  mean  extra  hired  help  and  much 
extra  work,  and  another  loss  in  being  forced  to  buy  a 
product  at  random  without  any  guaranteed  analysis 
or  legal  restrictions.  Our  greatest  trouble  here  is  a 
lack  of  water.  We  shall  have  to  come  to  some  form  of 
irrigation  sooner  or  later.  Give  me  a  perfect  water 
supply  and  plenty  of  fertilizers,  and  I  can  beat  any 
‘  new  and  virgin’  soil  out  West,  acre  for  acre,  on  any 
crop  that  will  grow  in  both  places.” 

“  What  is  your  rotation  ?  ” 

“We  have  no  regular  rotation.  The  cauliflower 
area  is  limited,  so  we  cannot  give  the  same  space  to 
that  we  can  to  corn  or  potatoes.  As  a  rule,  we  follow 
corn  with  potatoes,  and  always  seed  down  after  the 
latter  crop.  Corn  is  always  planted  on  sod  on  which 
stable  manure  is  spread.  We  usually  pick  out  the  best 
sod  ground  for  cauliflower,  as  that  is  our  chief  money 
crop.” 

“  Why  do  you  not  grow  more  cauliflowers  ?  ” 

“  An  average  of  two  acres  is  about  all  that  we  can 
handle  without  extra  help.  Cauliflowers  demand 
work  all  the  time  from  the  moment  they  start  grow¬ 
ing.  The  crop  requires  great  judgment  and  care  and 
constant  attention.  A  little  neglect  at  a  critical  time 
would  ruin  the  whole  crop.  We  do  only  what  we  can 
do  well.  Our  40  acres  give  us  all  the  farming  we 


want.  I  can  make  more  money  on  five  acres  well 
farmed  than  on  50  half  farmed.” 

“  Could  you  get  along  with  less  fertilizer  ?” 

“  I  don’t  propose  to  try  while  profits  are  as  satisfac¬ 
tory  as  they  are  now.  I  would  much  rather  use  more 
than  less.  In  fact  I  would  as  soon  think  of  cutting 
down  the  amount  of  grain  fed  to  my  horses  as  to  cut 
down  the  fertilizer.” 

“  How  are  fertilizers  for  fruit  trees  ?  ” 

“  You  can  see  for  yourself.  People  say  there  is  not 
a  paying  orchard  on  the  island.  Here  is  mine — it’s  an 
‘  off  year,’  and  yet  the  trees  were  loaded.  I  sold  the 
apples  on  the  ground  for  60  cents  and  $1  per  bushel. 
These  trees  bear  every  year.  I  feed  them  just  as  I  do 
every  other  crop.  I  top-dress  the  grass  in  the  orchard, 
using  800  pounds  of  corn  fertilizer  on  three  acres,  with 
a  bag  or  two  of  muriate  of  potash  added.  My  young 
orchard  is  on  the  poorest  land  in  the  neighborhood, 
yet  it  is  thrifty  and  growing.  I  fertilize  the  ground 
between  the  trees,  and  mulch  them  with  the  waste 
leaves  of  cauliflower.  I  raised  an  enormous  crop  of 
plums  on  this  soil.” 

“  How  do  these  fertilized  crops  compare  with  those 
grown  from  stable  manure  ?  ” 

“  Potatoes  are  cleaner  and  drier  and  more  uniform 
in  size  and  shape.  I  get  the  most  perfect  heads  of 
cauliflower  from  fertilizers.  I  am  certain  that  the 
fertilizers  hasten  maturity — crops  are  forced  ahead  by 
their  use,  particularly  in  dry  soils  and  seasons.” 

“  Mr.  Gordon,  we  hear  a  good  deal  from  young  men 
who  want  to  get  a  home  in  the  country.  In  your 
opinion  could  a  young  man  come  down  here,  take 
some  of  this  cheap  land  and  by  using 
fertilizers  and  following  your  example, 
do  as  well  as  you  have  done  and  make 
a  satisfactory  home  of  his  own  ?  If 
he  could,  why  would  not  the  settlement 
of  these  ‘Barrens’  settle  this  over-run 
city  problem  ?  ” 

“  I  cannot  answer.  I  am  certain  that 
I  can  take  any  poor  land  and  by  using 
large  quantities  of  fertilizers  make  a 
good  profit  from  the  start — but  I  have 
had  over  30  years’  experience  in  farm¬ 
ing,  while  the  young  man  would  have 
it  all  to  learn.  There  is  as  much  to 
learn  in  this  fertilizer  farming  as  there 
is  in  any  trade  or  profession — more  in 
fact,  because  the  farmer  has  to  work 
without  any  exactly  settled  rules  to  guide 
him.  Every  crop  and  every  operation 
is  more  or  less  an  experiment.  Such  a 
young  man  would  come  here  expecting 
that  the  mechanical  works  of  fertilizing 
and  planting  and  cultivating  were  all  that  were  neces¬ 
sary.  He  would  become  discouraged  when  he  found 
that  the  profit  depends  almost  entirely  on  judgment 
and  skill  which  can  come  only  from  experience.  Such 
young  men  are  not  usually  very  economical,  largely 
beqause  they  have  been  in  the  habit  of  drawing  their 
pay  regularly  every  Saturday,  and  in  cash.  On  the 
farm  there  is  no  regularity  about  it,  and  the  amount 
of  cash  depends  upon  the  farmer’s  skill  in  selling.  On 
the  whole,  then,  while  it  is  possible  for  the  city  young 
man  to  succeed  here,  I  think  he  would  find  it  hard 
work  to  pull  through  and  be  contented.”  h.  w.  c. 


HORTICULTURAL  GOSSIP. 

In  an  address  to  the  Western  New  York  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society,  President  W.  C.  Barry  said:  “Ours  is, 
indeed,  a  fascinating  pursuit — one  which  always 
excites  a  refining  influence  on  mankind.”  No 
truer  words  were  ever  spoken,  and  this  tendency  of 
horticulture  is  so  notable  that  I  wonder  it  has  not 
attracted  more  notice  from  the  pens  of  horticultural 
writers.  I  believe  I  could  go  into  a  mixed  assemblage 
of  farmers,  and,  after  talking  awhile  with  them,  ignor¬ 
ing  horticulture,  could  pick  out  all  the  horticulturists 
without  serious  trouble.  The  study  and  practice  of 
horticulture  broaden  and  refine  all  who  practice  it — 
that  much  is  sure.  F. 

A  Comparison  between  the  Niagara  and  the 
Concord. — The  skin  of  the  Niagara  is  a  trifle  firmer  ; 
more  papery,  so  to  speak,  than  that  of  the  Concord. 
The  seeds  vary  from  one  to  six  in  the  Niagara  ;  from 
one  to  four  in  the  Concord,  the  size  being  about  the 
same.  The  pulp  of  the  Concord  is  tougher  than  that  of 
the  Niagara  ;  the  seeds  do  not  separate  so  readily,  and 
there  is  more  acidity  in  the  pulp  around  them. 
The  flesh — “fat,”  as  it  is  often  called — attached  to  the 
skin  of  the  Concord  is  rather  sweeter  than  that  at¬ 
tached  to  the  skin  of  the  Niagara.  If,  however,  the 
seeds  of  each  are  rejected,  the  Niagara  is  the  sweeter 
grape,  because,  as  above  stated,  the  acidity  of  the 
pulp  next  the  seeds  of  the  Concord  is  more  pronounced 
than  in  the  Niagara.  If  the  seeds  are  not  rejected,  the 
Niagara  is  somewhat  more  sprightly  than  the  Concord. 
The  muskiness  or  foxiness  of  the  Niagara  is  more  em¬ 
phatic  than  that  of  the  Concord,  both  as  to  taste  and 
odor.  The  berries  of  the  Niagara  are  more  liable  to 
rot  than  those  of  the  Concord.  Both  vines  are  strong 
growers ;  the  Concord  is  the  hardier.  e.  s.  c. 


A  Typical  Shropshire  Sheep.  Fig.  308. 


THE  PEACH  BUSINESS  IN  GEORGIA, 


skin,  roundisli-oblong,  slightly  flattened.  Eyes  me¬ 
dium  as  to  number  and  prominence.  Rather  a  shapely 
potato.  July  18  ;  vines  beginning  to  die.  Not  so 
early  as  Early  Ohio.  Eaten  September  6.  Mealy, 
white  flesh,  flaky,  dry  and  close-grained.  Close  upon 
first  quality. 

Pink  Rose. — From  Ford  &  Son.  Three  hills  yielded 
seven  pounds,  of  which  26  were  of  marketable  size,  24 
small.  This  is  at  the  rate  of  564.66  bushels  to  the  acre. 
Eyes  medium  as  to  number  and  prominence.  Buff- 
white  skin  ;  generally  oblong,  sometimes  elliptical — 
variable  form.  July  19,  vines  began  to  die.  Eaten 
September  7.  So  mealy  as  to  fall  to  pieces.  White 
flesh,  excellent  quality. 

Halo  of  Dakota. — From  Ford  &  Son.  Three  hills 
yielded  eight  pounds,  of  which  20  were  large,  six  small. 


Notes  from  the  Rural  Grounds, 
POTATO  TRIALS. 


WHAT  VARIETIES  ARE  PLANTED. 

When  a  man  gets  the  peach  fever,  he  selects  50  or  100 
acres  of  land  ;  if  100  acres,  he  goes  at  once  to  a  nur¬ 
seryman,  and  has  his  order  booked,  about  as  follows  : 
1,000  Alexanders,  2,000  Tillotsons,  3,000  Rivers,  2,000 
St.  Johns,  2,000  Amelias,  2,000  Early  Crawfords,  5,000 
Elbertas,  3,000  Late  Crawfords.  The  next  fall  he  adds 
Globe,  Sal  way  and  Wonderful,  so  that  the  shipping 
season  will  be  extended  30  days  longer.  At  present 
we  commence  shipping  about  May  25,  and  the  Late 
Crawfords  are  over  by  August  1.  The  last  additions 
will  extend  the  season  to  September  1. 

How  the  Money  Comes  Back. 

In  2)4  years  the  orchardist  expects  to  get  a  small 
crop — enough  to  pay  for  the  trees,  the  land, 
the  expense  of  cultivating  up  to  that  time,  and 
to  make  10  to  25  per  cent  on  the  investment. 
It’s  no  trouble  to  do  this  if  he  takes  care  of  his 
orchard.  When  the  latter  is  five  to  six  years 
old,  he  can  get  one  to  two  cases  to  the  tree, 
and  these  will  bring  in  from  $1  to  $1.50  per 
case,  delivered  on  board  the  cars.  A  fair  and 
reasonable  estimate  is  40  car-loads  of  500  cases 
per  car.  The  cases  are  said  to  contain  three 
'.If  pecks  apiece,  but  they  will  each  weigh,  net, 

$».  about  32  pounds — a  little  over  a  half  bushel. 

^  ‘  1.  The  orchardist  can  sell  these  cars  as  fast  as  they 

are  loaded,  for  $500  each.  They  will  net  him 
that  amount  after  deducting  the  cost  of  the 
crates  and  of  lucking,  packing  and  hauling. 
y  j  The  past  season  I  found  it  very  hard  to  get  a 
few  carfuls  by  paying  $750  for  each.  At  that 
Price  I  made  money,  and  did  not  lose  a  single 

rlslaalBr  crate — out  of  nine  car-loads — although  it  was  the 

rainiest  July  ever  seen  in  this  section.  With 
good  attention  to  the  picking,  packing  and  load¬ 
ing  in  good,  well-iced  refrigerator  cars,  no 
peaches  will  arrive  at  the  markets  in  bad  order. 

A  properly  cared  for  peach  orchard  in  Georgia, 
f  especially  after  it  has  just  borne  a  big  crop, 

will  bear  three  years  out  of  four.  But  without 
pruning  and  fertilizer — something  that  has  been 
done  only  by  one  man — a  tree  cannot  bear  a 
crop  every  year.  It  must  have  time  to  recuperate 
if  it  has  to  do  all  the  work  by  itself,  and  nearly 

all  have  had  to  do  this.  A  crop  of  peaches 

will  net  the  grower  all  the  way  from  $100  to 
This  is  at  the  rate  of  645.33  bushels  to  the  acre.  Buff-  $300  per  acre,  and  that  on  land  that  sells  at  from  $15 

white  skin,  long,  cylindrical.  Eyes  rather  deep.  to  $20  per  acre. 

White  flowers.  Vines  heavy.  Late.  Eaten  September 
10.  Nearly  white  flesh  which  falls  to  pieces  when 
boiled.  It  is  not  so  dry,  however,  as  most  potatoes 
which  fall  to  pieces  when  cooked 

Mollie  Stark. — From  Ford  &  Son.  Three  hills 
yielded  6%  pounds,  of  which  19  were  large,  23  small. 

This  is  at  the  rate  of  522.66  bushels  to  the  acre  A 
handsome  tuber,  often  rnsseted,  oblong,  slightly  flat- 


Kosiikonong.  Fig.  309. 


Peach  Orchards  as  Investments. 

However  much  money  has  been  made  from  Georgia 
peaches,  the  possibilities  of  making  money  from  them 
is  far  greater  than  has  ever  been  dreamed  of  by  the 
most  enthusiastic  grower  in  the  State.  An  orchard 
well  cared  for  will  be  good  for  15  or  more  years. 
South  of  Macon,  along  the  lines  of  the  Central  Georgia, 
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Mollie  Stark.  Fig.  311 


Snowdrop.  Fig.  310. 


Southern  and  Florida,  and  the  Macon,  Dublin  and 
Savannah  railroads,  such  a  thing  as  yellows  or  rosette 
is  unknown  North  of  Macon— which,  by  the  way, 
seems  to  be  the  dividing  line — some  orchards  have 
suffered  from  rosette  for  years,  but  the  injury  has 
never  amounted  to  much.  The  easiest  way  to  get 
into  the  peach  business,  where  the  person  does  not 
want  to  live  in  the  South,  is  to  form  a  stock  company, 
of,  say,  $10,000  capital,  pay  for  the  trees  and  half  the 
expense  of  putting  them  out,  and  then  the  owner  of 
the  land  will  bear  all  the  expense  of  cultivating  and 
caring  for  them  until  they  bear  a  crop  ;  then  the 
expense  of  gathering,  crating  and  shipping  is  equally 
divided  between  the  company  and  the  land  owner, 
and  the  proceeds  from  the  sales  are  divided  equally 
between  them.  The  company  should  have  some  one 
to  look  after  its  interests,  of  course.  In  an  orchard 
of  200  acres,  say  30,000  trees,  the  expenses  of  a  com¬ 
pany  should  not  exceed  $5,000  for  everything  until  a 


tened,  symmetrical.  Eyes  not  prominent.  Buff  skin. 
An  early  intermediate.  Eaten  September  14.  Dry, 
mealy,  nearly  white  flesh.  See  illustration  Fig'.  311. 

Ideal. — From  Northrup,  Braslan  &  Co. ,  Minneapolis, 
Minn.  Seven  hills  yielded  10  pounds,  of  which  22  were 
large,  66  small,  which  is  at  the  rate  of  345.69  bushels 
to  the  acre.  Buff-white  skin,  quite  smooth  Eyes 
few  and  not  prominent.  Some  long  and  cylindrical, 
others  the  shape  of  Beauty  of  Hebron  Vines  began  to 
die  July  15.  Eaten  September  15.  Mealy,  dry  ; 
superior  quality.  This  does  not  seem  to  be  the 

Ideal  sent  to  us  by  M.  Crawford  &  Son  in  1890,  which 
was  rather  truncate  and  much  flattened,  the  color  of 
Early  Rose.  The  yield  from  four  hills  was  then  11 
pounds,  of  which  22  were  large,  10  small.  This  yield 
was  at  the  rate  of  665  bushels  to  the  acre. 

Our  reports  of  potato  trials  will  be  completed  in  two 
more  numbers.  It  would  be  well  to  preserve  them  for 
reference.  (2o  be  Continued.) 


July  14.  Eaten  September  1.  Flaky,  dry,  and  of  the 
best  quality.  Nearly  white  flesh.  See  illustration, 
Fig.  310. 

Restaurant. — Henderson.  Seven  hills  yielded  14 
pounds  of  which  40  were  large  (marketable)  and  51 
small.  This  is  at  the  rate  of  664.66  bushels  to  the 
acre.  Buff-white  skin,  variable  form,  wedge-shape, 
elliptical,  sometimes  roundish  but  irregularly  so.  Eyes 
medium  as  to  number,  but  somewhat  too  sunken.  It 
is  not  a  handsome  potato  as  grown  in  a  droughty 
season.  Vines  mature  later  than  August  3 — among  the 
latest.  A  poor  keeper.  Eaten  September  6.  Mealy 
and  flaky  outside,  but  rather  hard  within.  Nearly 
white  flesh. 

Quick's  Seedling. — From  Granville  Cowing,  Mun- 
cie,  Indiana,  who  writes  :  “  Originated  in  Marion 
County,  Ind.  Two  weeks  earlier  than  Early  Ohio  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  originator.”  Three  hills  yielded  5% 
pounds,  of  which  14  were  large,  20  small.  Deep  pink 
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crop  would  be  ready  to  ship  ;  then  the  concern  would 
probably  have  to  pay  out  about  34,000,  which  would 
come  back  in  a  few  days.  For  this  investment  of 
about  $9,000,  all  told,  the  company  should  receive  not 
less  than  320,000  for  its  half  of  the  crop,  and  then  the 
fruit  would  be  sold  at  a  lower  price  than  I  have  ever 
been  able  to  buy  it  for.  The  company’s  expenses 
would  then  stop  until  another  crop  was  ready  to  be 
shipped,  the  land  owner  keeping  up  the  orchard.  I 
know  of  one  grower  who  netted  over  300  dollars  per 
acre  on  his  peaches ;  and  of  another  who  received 
checks  for  315,000  from  a  60-acre  orchard.  In  the 
above  estimates  I  have  put  the  profits  under,  rather 
than  over,  what  can  be  made.  t.  o.  skellie. 


A  TEST  OF  VARIETIES  OF  CELERY. 

The  It.  N.-Y.  has  at  divers  times  tested  the  new  can¬ 
didates  for  public  favor  in  the  growing  list  of  varieties 
of  celery,  and  has  given  its  conclusions  to  its  readers. 
Recent  additions  to  this  list  have  made  further  re¬ 
search  desirable,  and  when,  early  in  November,  we 
received  an  invitation  from  Mr.  T.  J.  Dwyer,  of  Corn¬ 
wall,  N.  Y.,  to  visit  his  place  and  examine  his  contri¬ 
butions  to  the  list,  we  gladly  availed  ourselves  of  the 
offer  on  November  23.  Mr.  Dwyer  grows  celery  plants 
very  largely  each  year,  and  was  desirous  of  settling 
for  his  own  satisfaction  and  for  the  benefit  of  his 
patrons,  the  relative  claims  of  the  varieties  most  gen¬ 
erally  grown.  He  selected  for  his  experiment  ground 
from  which  he  had  taken  a  crop  of  early  potatoes,  and 
on  July  22  planted  40  plants  each  of  eight  varieties. 
They  were  fertilized  with  Mapes’s  manure  in  the 
trenches.  The  varieties  were  the  following  :  New 
Rose,  London  Red,  Half  Dwarf,  Golden  Dwarf,  Giant 
Pascal,  White  Walnut,  White  Plume  and  Boston  Mar¬ 
ket.  The  test  was  made  as  follows  :  A  couple  of  roots 
of  each  sort,  carefully  dressed,  were  laid  before  the 
writer,  each  variety  numbered,  but  with  no  name,  so 
that  the  test  would  be  made  without  a  knowledge  of  the 
varieties.  The  judgment  was  based  on  quality — flavor, 
tenderness,  freedom  from  stringiness,  and  the  greater 
or  less  absence  of  objectionable  traits.  The  following  is 
the  jndgment  of  The  Rural,  in  the  order  of  their 
names:  New  Rose,  Golden  Dwarf,  Half  Dwarf,  Lon¬ 
don  Red,  Giant  Pascal,  White  Walnut,  White  Plume 
and  Boston  Market. 

After  the  test  had  been  made,  Mr.  Dwyer  produced 
the  record  of  a  test  made  by  himself  and  by  Mr.  J.  M. 
Richards,  a  week  or  ten  days  previously.  He  rated 
them  in  the  following  order  :  New  Rose,  London  Red, 
Half  Dwarf,  Golden  Dwarf,  Giant  Pascal,  White  Wal¬ 
nut,  White  Plume  and  Boston  Market.  Mr.  Richards’s 
judgment  was  as  follows :  New  Rose,  London  Red, 
Half  Dwarf,  Giant  Pascal  and  White  Walnut  the  same, 
Golden  Dwarf,  White  Plume  and  Boston  Market. 

It  will  be  seen  that  all  three  agreed  on  placing 
New  Rose  at  the  head  of  the  list,  and  they  were 
equally  unanimous  in  their  rating  of  White  Plume 
and  Boston  Market  as  seveth  and  eighth — at  the  foot 
of  the  list.  Mr.  Dwyer  and  Mr.  Richards  put  London 
Red  second,  while  we  put  it  fourth.  To  us  it  seemed 
a  little  inclined  to  rankness,  but  it  is  possible,  nay, 
more  than  likely,  that  this  would  disappear  later  in 
the  season.  Then  again,  just  how  high-flavored  or 
pronounced  the  celery  may  be  without  incurring  the 
charge  of  rankness,  is  purely  a  matter  of  taste,  and 
there  is  no  accounting  for  tastes,  as  a  certain  old  lady 
once  remarked  when  she  bestowed  an  osculatory 
caress  upon  the  cow.  There  is  really  very  little  dif¬ 
ference  in  quality  between  the  Golden  Dwarf,  Half 
Dwarf,  London  Red  and  Giant  Pascal. 

“What  about  the  growth  and  productiveness  of 
these  varieties  ?”  queried  Tiie  Rural  of  Mr.  Dwyer. 

“White  Walnut  is  a  good  grower,  a  little  taller 
than  Golden  Dwarf,  but  not  quite  so  stocky.  The 
Half  Dwarf  is  similar  to  the  White  Plume,  but  much 
later.  The  New  Rose  (Henderson’s)  is  a  good  grower 
and  has  more  of  the  pink  color  about  the  stalks 
than  London  Red.  You  will  notice  that  the  quality 
is  good  clear  up  to  the  end  of  the  stalks,  even 
where  it  is  yet  green  in  color.  London  Red  is  a 
ranker  grower  than  New  Rose,  making  larger  leaves, 
but  I  do  not  think  it  will  produce  any  more  edible 
stalks.  Golden  Dwarf  is  a  very  stocky  plant  and  a 
good  grower.  I  think  there  is  less  waste  with  it  than 
with  any  of  the  others.  Giant  Pascal  is  a  valuable 
sort.  It  is  remarkably  stocky,  so  much  so  that  you 
would  think,  to  look  at  its  stalks,  that  they  would  be 
tough  and  stringy ;  but  they  are  just  the  reverse. 
The  quality  is  good  and,  like  the  New  Rose,  it  can  be 
eaten  away  up  to  the  leaves.  It  is  a  very  desirable 
market  variety.  White  Plume  has  for  its  single  ad¬ 
vantage,  earliness.  It  is  a  fairly  good  grower.  Bos¬ 
ton  Market  is  one  of  the  rankest  growers,  In  favor¬ 
able  conditions,  it  will  sometimes  grow  nearly  four 
feet  in  height.  It  has  very  large  roots  and  a  mass  of 
worthless  outside  stalks.  It  produces  no  more  edible 
stalks  than  the  others.” 


“Would  you  recommend  planting  New  Rose  for 
market  ?  ” 

“Not  largely  until  the  demand  for  it  grows.  The 
celery-consuming  public,  as  yet,  do  not  know  of  its 
excellence,  and  would  probably  prefer  a  pure  white. 
But  it  will  gradually  grow  in  favor  as  its  good  quali¬ 
ties  become  better  known.” 

“  What  would  you  recommend  for  market?  ” 

“Giant  Pascal,  Golden  Dwarf,  Half  Dwarf  and 
White  Plume  for  early.  New  Rose,  as  I  said  before, 
will  win  its  way  gradually.” 

The  business  of  selling  celery  plants  has  grown  on 
Mr.  Dwyer  until  its  magnitude  is  really  astonishing. 
The  soil  on  his  place  seems  peculiarly  adapted  to  the 
plants,  and  his  are  always  vigorous  and  stocky. 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  tbe  name  and  address  of  the 
writer  to  Insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please  see  If  It  Is 
not  answered  In  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions 
at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 

THE  EFFECT  OF  « FREE  WOOL !” 

IT  WILL  MAKE  NEW  SHEEP  AND  SHEPHERDS. 

1.  If  Congress  should,  at  an  extra  session,  put  wool  on  the  free  list, 
what,  In  your  judgment,  would  be  the  Immediate  effect  on  wool 
growers  In  your  section?  2.  What  changes  In  breeding  or  feeding 
would  you  recommend  ! 

In  our  section  it  would  be  all  the  better  ;  it  would 
cause  sheepmen  to  raise  better  sheep  both  for  mutton 
and  wool.  Of  course  there  would  be  calamity  howlers 
who  would  try  to  break  down  the  price ;  but  there 
would  be  a  great  many  more  people  who  would  eat 
mutton  and  wear  woolen  garments  and  sleep  under 
woolen  blankets.  There  would  be  no  more  profitable 
stock  in  the  near  future  than  sheep,  wool  and  mutton 
combined.  alex.  turnbull. 

Delaine  Merino  Sheep,  Cedarville,  Iowa. 

Placing  wool  on  the  free  list  would  reduce  the  price 
of  Michigan  wool  from  8  to  12  cents  per  pound  to  start 
with,  as  there  would  be  an  inrush  of  foreign  wool  in 
excess  of  the  demand.  My  advice  to  our  farmers  would 
be  to  go  entirely  out  of  the  fine  wool  business,  making 
that,  at  all  events,  a  secondary  consideration.  Hold¬ 
ing,  as  I  do,  that  the  man  who  wears  out  his  farm  is  a 
sinner  against  himself  and  posterity  and  believing 
that  keepiDg  sheep  is  a  natural  way  of  maintaining 
the  fertility  of  soil,  I  should  still  urge  the  necessity 
of  keeping  long-wooled  breeds.  c.  J  luce. 

Ex-Governor  of  Michigan. 

If  Congress  puts  wool  on  the  free  list  every  Merino 
breeder  in  this  section  will  sacrifice  his  flock  either  by 
sending  them  to  market  or  crossing  with  the  mutton 
breeds.  The  breeder’s  aim  must  be  to  get  the  greatest 
amount  of  the  best  mutton  at  the  lowest  cost.  To  do 
this,  heavy-fleeced  sheep  will  have  to  be  discarded  and 
only  those  of  the  very  best  mutton  quality  be  kept. 
Early  maturity  and  an  extra  quality  of  mutton  will 
be  at  a  premium.  geo.  mckerrow. 

Sussex,  Wis. 

Where  the  mutton  breeds  of  sheep  are  kept,  wool  is 
of  secondary  importance  and  “  free  wool”  would  not 
make  much,  if  any,  change  in  the  sheep  industry.  The 
sale  of  lambs  and  the  carcasses  of  mutton  would  not  be 
affected.  But  where  sheep  are  kept  primarily  for  the 
wool,  the  repeal  of  the  present  duty  would  about  kill 
an  already  depressed  industry,  and  we’d  see  another 
slaughter  of  sheep  to  get  rid  of  them,  such  as  has 
before  occurred.  The  only  change  to  be  recommended 
in  breeding  and  feeding  is  for  owners  of  Merino  and 
all  grade  or  common  flocks  to  use  rams  of  one  of  the 
Down  breeds,  and  get  their  flocks  fit  for  prime  mutton 
as  quickly  as  possible,  and  then  to  feed  accordingly. 

Mt.  Kisco,  N.  Y.  j.  w. 

It  Has  Already  Hurt  Business. 

At  this  time  we  are  unable  to  pass  an  opinion  as  to 
the  effect  the  placing  of  wool  on  the  free  list  would 
have  on  wool  growers  in  this  section.  We  can  only 
say  what  we  know  up  to  the  present  time.  We  can 
easily  see  the  effect  in  our  business  from  the  outcome 
of  the  present  election,  as  buyers  seem  to  be  unsettled, 
and  do  not  know  just  what  they  want.  The  demand 
seems  to  be  considerably  lighter  than  last  year,  al¬ 
though.  the  prices  in  our  class  of  sheep  are  firm,  and 
the  prospects  for  the  Shropshires  in  America  was  never 
more  flattering  than  in  the  fore  part  of  1892,  and 
should  sheepmen  be  obliged  to  change  their  breeding 
and  feeding,  on  account  of  the  low  prices  of  wool,  we 
cannot  recommend  a  better  breed  for  the  general 
farmer  than  the  Shropshire,  and  the  raising  and  feed¬ 
ing  of  early  lambs  for  early  market,  as  the  early  lamb 
market  in  our  opinion  has  never  yet  been  filled,  and 
we  know  of  no  more  profitable  business  on  the  farm 
than  the  raising  of  early  lambs  for  early  consumption. 

Cresco,  la.  w.  c.  nichols  &  son. 


A  Gloomy  Outlook  For  Wool. 

I  cannot  see  how  wool  could  bring  as  much  money 
as  it  does  now,  if  placed  on  the  free  list,  since  now  it 
brings  more  in  this  country  than  in  any  other.  It  is 
good  farming  to  raise  sheep  at  present  and  I  think  it 
a  good  rule  to  let  well  enough  alone.  We  cannot  pos¬ 
itively  say  what  the  effect  of  “  free  ”  wool  would  be, 
but  when  we  are  doing  the  best  of  any  nation  on  the 
face  of  the  earth  we  ought  to  be  content  to  let  things 
remain  as  they  are.  1  do  not  think  it  would  be  profit¬ 
able  to  raise  sheep  if  the  duty  were  taken  off  foreign 
wool.  I  don’t  think  farmers  would  raise  sheep  when 
doing  so  wouldn’t  pay  them.  I  am  sure  a  large  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  farmers  in  this  section  would  be  glad  if 
Congress  would  let  the  tariff  on  wool  remain  as  it  is. 
Most  of  them  are  breeding  their  grade  Merino  ewes  to 
Shropshire  rams  and  selling  the  lambs  for  mutton.  I 
do  not  know  of  a  better  way  to  make  money  from  sheep 
than  this  under  any  circumstances  c.  h.  williams. 

Church’s  Corners,  Mich. 

No  Change  for  Good  Sheep. 

If  Congress  passes  a  bill  putting  wool  on  the  free 
list,  as  it  undoubtedly  will  at  its  earliest  convenience, 
it  would  have  no  effect,  in  my  judgment,  in  changing 
the  plans  of  breeders  of  sheep  in  this  State.  The 
stud  flocks  of  registered  American  Merinos  have 
always  been  kept  up  to  a  high  standard  by  careful 
selection  and  breeding,  no  matter  whether  the  price 
of  wool  was  up  or  down,  and  they  will  continue  to  be 
cared  for  in  the  future  ;  for  not  only  have  we  a  demand 
for  good  Merino  rams  in  the  West,  but  Australia,  New 
Zealand  and  South  Africa  are  taking  many  of  our  best 
annually.  Breeders  of  sheep  other  than  pure  Merinos 
have  in  view  mutton  as  well  as  wool  and  putting  wool, 
on  the  free  list  will  not  change  their  prospects,  as 
mutton  production  is  not  likely  to  be  overdone,  and 
the  wool  will  all  be  wanted  to  take  the  place  of 
shoddy.  I  would  advise  the  breeders  of  the  different 
breeds  of  sheep  to  make  no  radical  change,  but  keep 
their  flocks,  and  improve  them  all  they  can.  Wool 
and  mutton  will  always  be  wanted  ;  and  the  relation 
of  supply  to  demand  will  rule  the  markets  at  home 
and  abroad.  j.  h.  earll 

President  N.  Y.  State  American  Merino  Breeders. 

We  Need  a  Quick-Growing  Sheep. 

We  do  not  think  that  if  wool  were  put  on  the  free 
list  it  would  materially  affect  sheep  raisers  in  this  sec¬ 
tion.  In  the  first  place,  we  do  not  believe  it  would  ma¬ 
terially  affect  the  price  of  wool,  and,  again,  the  time 
has  long  since  passed  here  when  farmers  could  afford 
to  raise  sheep  for  wool  alone.  The  farmers  who  are 
making  money  with  sheep  in  this  State,  and  we  think 
in  all  of  the  other  agricultural  States,  are  those  Who  are 
breeding  sheep  for  mutton  as  well  as  wool,  getting  a 
good  carcass  of  mutton  and  all  the  wool  they  can  get 
from  it,  most  of  them  using  Shropshire  sires,  which 
prove  to  be  giving  the  best  results.  In  this  country 
any  ordinary  farmer  can  make  a  lamb  bring  as  much 
money  at  10  months  as  he  would  bring  at  two  or  three 
years  if  kept  so  long,  as  the  wool  would  not,  with  twice 
the  protection  we  now  have,  pay  for  the  keep;  it  is  more 
profitable  to  sell  the  surplus  as  lambs  for  mutton.  We 
are  breeding  Shropshires  not  necessarily  to  see  how 
large  we  can  make  them,  for  we  do  not  think  that  is 
the  point  to  be  reached  from  a  profitable  standpoint, 
but  to  see  how  quickly  we  can  make  them  weigh  100 
pounds,  the  most  profitable  weight  at  which  to  sell 
them,  and  we  also  challenge  any  flock  of  pure-wool 
Merino  sheep  in  our  county  to  shear  with  us  for  value 
of  wool  per  head.  It  does  not  make  so  much  difference 
what  the  clip  weighs  when  it  comes  off  the  sheep  as  it 
does  what  it  is  worth.  We  would  rather  have  12 
pounds  of  wool  worth  25  cents  than  20  pounds  worth 
15  cents  per  pound.  It  costs  less  to  get  the  former  to 
market  and  buyers  seek  it,  while  in  our  markets  buy¬ 
ers  have  to  be  sought  to  take  the  latter. 

Allegan,  Mich.  foster  bros. 

A  Tariff  Man  Sticks  to  Sheep. 

Wool  growing  in  this  section  is  a  secondary  consid¬ 
eration  I  think  the  only  effect  of  putting  wool  on 
the  free  list  would  be  that  the  sheep  breeders  would 
receive  a  few  dollars  less  for  their  clip  of  wool.  It 
would  not  affect  the  number  of  sheep  kept.  Although 
a  believer  in  a  tariff  on  wool  myself,  yet  I  do  not 
think  the  people  of  this  section  will  be  foolish  enough 
to  let  the  question  of  tariff  or  no  tariff  interfere  with 
their  sheep  breeding.  Should  the  duty  on  wool  be 
repealed,  I  would  breed  more  and  more  towards  the 
best  types  of  the  mutton  sheep,  but  would  always 
select  the  largest,  closest- wooled  ewes  for  breeders. 
I  would  use  thoroughbred  rams  every  time  and  breed 
up  the  flock.  By  this  method  we  can  produce  more 
and  better  wool  with  an  increase  in  the  number  and 
weight  of  our  lambs.  The  average  farmer  will  never 
notice  the  difference  between  keeping  a  ewe  that 
shears  six  pounds  and  one  that  shears  eight  pounds. 
I  look  to  some  of  the  long-wool  breeds  to  increase  the 
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length  and  weight  of  the  fleece.  As  for  feeding,  I 
believe  it  is  a  good  rule  to  keep  fewer  sheep  and  keep 
them  better.  Keep  sheep  in  good  thriving  condition 
from  the  time  they  are  born  until  they  leave  the  farm. 
This  means  better  lambs,  more  and  better  wool  and  a 
better  flock  in  which  the  farmer  can  take  more  pride. 

Watkins,  N.  Y.  chas.  chapman. 

A  Proposed  Sheep  Industry  “  Knocked  Out." 

Since  a  protective  tariff  was  placed  on  wool,  flocks 
of  fine-wool  and  mutton  sheep  have  increased  rapidly 
in  Ohio.  The  flockmasters  had  confidence  in  their 
business,  and  the  industry  was  not  a  matter  of  specu¬ 
lation.  Although  the  supply  might  be  great  and  the 
demand  not  very  encouraging,  they  knew  full  well 
that  American  labor  and  American  industry  were  pro¬ 
tected.  Should  wool  be  put  on  the  free  list,  in  my 
judgment  sheep  husbandry  would  be  greatly  crippled, 
our  flocks  would  go  down  as  they  did  a  few  years  prior 
to  the  passage  of  the  McKinley  bill.  The  expectation 
of  the  removal  or  reduction  of  the  tariff  on  wool  has 
already  had  a  marked  effect  on  the  prices  of  sheep.  The 
drop  has  been  the  shepherd’s  lamentation  and  is  keenly 
felt  by  breeders  of  all  parties.  Below  is  a  clipping 
from  a  correspondent  in  this  county,  which  shows 
clearly  the  feeling  of  wool  growers  in  this  section  : 

The  election  of  the  free-trade  party  on  November  8  knocked  Into 
a  cccked  hat  an  Industry  about  to  be  started  here,  viz:  a  lar«e  sheep 
ranch.  8ome  Eastern  capitalists  and  a  gentleman  from  this  city  In¬ 
tended  to  make  the  venture.  They  expected  to  start  with  10,000  sheep, 
but  their  hopes  went  glimmering  on  the  election  of  the  free-trade 
party. 

Ohio  farmers  in  this  section  will  raise  sheep  if  there 
is  any  possible  chance  for  remuneration.  Much  of  our 
land  is  especially  adapted  to  pasturage,  and  the  fer¬ 
tility  of  the  soil  is  kept  up  better  by  sheep  than  by  any 
other  stock,  and,  in  case  the  duty  is  taken  off  wool,  it 
is  my  opinion  the  breeding  and  feeding  of  the  mutton 
breeds  will  predominate.  These  are  already  gaining 
favor  among  breeders  and  feeders  in  this  State. 

Bellefontaine,  O.  G.  A.  henky. 

THE  BLACK  KNOT  LAW. 

What  In  your  judgment  has  been  the  effect  of  the  Black  Knot  Law 
passed  by  the  New  York  Legislature?  Are  Its  provisions  generally 
observed  ?  I>o  people  generally  favor  It  ?  Will  It  prove  effective,  or 
will  further  legislation  bo  needed? 

So  far  as  I  am  aware,  the  provisions  of  the  law  have 
not  been  observed  in  this  locality.  But  very  few  of 
our  people  apparently  know  or  care  anything  about  it. 
Perhaps  the  fact  that  black  knot  is  not  a  severe 
scourge  in  this  vicinity  accounts  for  this  indifference. 

Barker’s.  W.  Y.  M. 

I  have  made  inquiries  of  quite  a  large  number  of 
plum  growers  and  find  that  the  law  is  generally 
thought  well  of,  and  that  if  carried  into  practice  it 
would  do  much  good.  I  do  not  know  of  any  town  in 
Orleans  County  where  it  has  yet  been  carried  into 
effect.  It  was  not  passed  until  last  May — too  late  for 
fruit  growers  to  derive  much  advantage  from  it  the 
present  season.  The  law  is  a  good  one,  and  thor¬ 
oughly  carried  into  effect  will  do  much  good. 

Ridgeway.  j.  h. 

The  effect  of  the  law  has  been  good  as  far  as  it  has 
been  carried  out  and  I  think  it  is  the  intention  of  most 
of  the  commissioners  to  fully  carry  out  its  provisions, 
and  the  people  generally  take  to  it  well.  As  to  further 
legislation,  I  have  heard  that  all  the  commissioners 
have  to  sign  an  order  to  have  the  trees  cut  down,  which 
I  think  a  cause  of  unnecessary  expense  in  getting  them 
all  together,  while  only  one  signature  should  answer. 

Hall’s  Corners.  t.  b.  w. 

Our  supervisors  have  not  appointed  any  one  to  look 
out  for  black  knot ;  but  I  think  the  law  one  of  the 
best  that  could  be  passed  to  save  the  plum  trees.  The 
only  way  to  enforce  such  a  law  is  to  compel  the  super¬ 
visors  to  appoint  men  to  examine  the  orchards  under 
penalty  of  a  fine.  I  have  a  plum  orchard  of  over  1,000 
trees  and  watch  them  and  if  I  see  a  knot  I  cut  it  off. 
All  of  my  trees  are  healthy  and  easily  watched. 

Medina.  D.  B. 

The  black  knot  law  has  been  quite  generally  enforced 
in  the  vicinity  of  Geneva,  and  some  of  the  most  exten¬ 
sive  plum  growers  here  inform  me  that  they  have  had 
comparatively  little  trouble  from  the  disease  this  sea¬ 
son.  In  some  sections  of  the  State  the  plum  growers 
have  not  yet  awakened  to  the  realization  of  the  fact 
that  if  they  want  the  law  enforced  in  their  vicinity 
they  must  take  the  initiative  by  requesting  the  super¬ 
visor  or  mayor  to  appoint  the  black  knot  commis¬ 
sioners.  When  the  nature  of  the  disease  is  understood 
the  people  at  once  recognize  the  reasonableness  of  the 
law’s  requirements  and  willingly  cut  out  and  burn  the 
knot.  I  believe  The  R.  N.-Y.  can  do  the  plum  growers 
great  good  by  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  this 
law  enables  them  to  protect  their  plum  orchards  from 
the  germs  of  the  disease  developed  in  their  neighbors’ 
neglected  trees.  Impress  on  their  minds  the  necessity 
of  requesting  their  supervisor  or  mayor  to  appoint 
these  commissioners.  The  knots  are  easily  discovered 


now  that  the  foliage  is  off  and  should  at  once  be  re¬ 
moved.  since  they  begin  to  discharge  the  spores  in 
February.  If  the  knots  are  now  removed  and  a  vigil¬ 
ant  watch  is  kept  for  the  appearance  of  the  summer 
form  of  the  disease  it  can  be  at  least  controlled  if 
not  eradicated.  s.  A.  be\ch. 

Geneva  Experiment  Station. 

As  nearly  as  I  can  ascertain,  the  black-knot  law  has 
not  been  the  success  that  was  hoped  or  expected,  be¬ 
cause  of  a  failure  to  enforce  its  provisions.  So  far  as 
this  town  is  concerned,  it  has  been  thoroughly  en¬ 
forced,  for  the  reason  that  good  commissioners  were 
appointed  with  a  backing  of  public  sentiment  suffi¬ 
ciently  strong  to  push  it  through,  and  the  result  is 
that  little  of  the  scourge  remains  to  be  seen  to-day,  but 
the  work  must  be  continued  to  be  effectual.  We  are 
now  engaged  in  going  over  our  orchard  and  find 
scarcely  a  trace  as  compared  with  our  experience  in 
former  years.  But  the  masses  of  the  people  through 
the  country  are  so  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  the  dis¬ 
ease,  and  so  apathetic  upon  the  subject  that  I  incline 
to  the  opinion  that  further  legislation  may  be  required 
to  accomplish  the  work  intended.  Now  is  the  time 
to  do  the  work  before  the  winter  spores  mature,  and 
take  root  for  another  crop.  s.  d.  willakd. 

Geneva. 

The  law  has  not  as  yet  effected  much  hereabouts, 
as  it  has  not  been  observed  in  this  section.  Everybody 
favors  it  in  a  passive  way,  just  as  they  favor  the  law 
concerning  foul  stuffs  going  to  seed.  It  will  become  a 
dead  letter,  like  the  law  referred  to,  unless  the  matter 
is  kept  before  the  people  by  the  agricultural  press,  and 
unless  Prof.  Bailey  urges  the  importance  of  the  work 
upon  the  members  of  the  Western  New  York  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society  at  its  January  meeting  at  Rochester, 
and  unless  the  great  weeklies  take  up  the  matter  in 
their  agricultural  columns,  and,  in  short,  unless  every¬ 
body  wakes  up.  The  obstacles  are  ignorance,  apathy 
and  an  exaggerated  idea  of  the  hopelessness  of  con¬ 
tending  against  plant  diseases  and  enemies  as  if  they 
were  forces  of  Nature.  Much  can  be  done  to  enlighten, 
interest  and  encourage  fruit  growers,  yet  one  obstacle 
remains  :  the  high  price  of  labor  as  compared  with  the 
returns  from  the  farm  and  fruit  yard.  The  average 
farmer  will  be  slow  to  put  many  days’  work  into  “  fix¬ 
ing  ”  and  cleaning  up.  H.  j.  p. 

Seneca  Castle.  _ 

Beets  Vs.  Com  Ensilage. 

T.  M.  W.,  Bridyeton,  N.  J. — What  about  beets  as  a 
cow  food?  Do  you  think  a  man  on  a  small  farm  with 
10  cows  could  make  beets  pay  better  than  corn  en¬ 
silage,  everything  being  taken  into  consideration — the 
cost  of  filling  the  silo,  etc.?  I  do  not  feel  able  to  build 
a  silo  and  buy  the  necessary  machinery  for  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  ensilage,  but  I  oan  raise  and  store  beets. 

Ans. — Beets  are  a  valuable  cattle  food;  sugar  beets 
are  better  than  mangolds  or  Yellow  Globe,  though 
more  difficult  to  raise.  In  studying  the  value  of  root 
crops  of  this  class  the  dry  mailer  contained  in  them 
furnishes  a  fair  basis  of  comparison  since  it  is  consid¬ 
ered  to  be  entirely  digestible.  In  corn  fodder  or  en¬ 
silage  the  rate  of  digestibility  modifies  comparisons 
made  with  beets  on  the  dry  matter  basis,  as  less  than 
75  per  cent  is  regarded  as  digestible.  Tabulated,  the 
results  of  average  analyses  are  as  follows. 

Pounds  of  Pounds  of 
Percent  total  dry  digestible 

of  matter.  dry  matter, 

dry  matter.  Per  ton.  Per  ton. 


8ut?ar  Beets .  lfi  320  320 

Mangolds .  12  240  240 

Corn  Ensilage .  24  480  360 


The  cost  per  acre  of  either  mangolds  or  sugar  beets 
up  to  the  time  of  harvesting  would  probably  be  slightly 
greater  than  that  for  fodder  corn,  because  of  the 
greater  expense  of  cultivation  and  of  manures,  for  the 
former  require  more  care  and  labor  and  absorb  plant 
food  from  soil  sources  in  a  less  degree  than  corn,  which 
grows  rapidly  because  a  gross  feeder.  On  the  basis  of 
digestible  dry  matter  as  given  in  the  table,  one  ton  of 
corn  fodder  would  be  equivalent  to  1^  ton  of  sugar 
beets,  or  to  ton  of  mangolds;  the  proportions  of 
the  different  nutrients  in  these  products  do  not  differ 
greatly,  all  are  carbonaceous  in  their  character. 
Fifteen  tons  of  corn  fodder  or  ensilage  containing  24 
per  cent  of  dry  matter  would  be  a  large  yield  per  acre; 
it  is  equivalent  in  dry  matter  to  that  contained  in  75 
bushels  of  corn  and  the  accompanying  stover.  Land 
that  would  produce  such  a  yield  of  corn  fodder  ought 
to  produce  18  tons  of  sugar  beets,  containing  5,760 
pounds  of  digestible  dry  matter,  as  against  5,400 
pounds  from  the  15  tons  of  corn  fodder.  Land  that 
would  produce  15  tons  of  sugar  beets  per  acre  would 
probably  yield  24  tons  of  mangolds  and  an  equivalent 
in  dry  matter  to  that  from  the  sugar  beets,  though  dis¬ 
tributed  through  six  tons  more  of  water,  which  is  of  no 
particular  advantage  or  aid  in  feeding  value.  The  out¬ 
lay  of  capital  for  machinery  and  silo  room  necessary 
to  handle  and  preserve  the  crop  as  ensilage  would  be 
much  greater  than  that  required  for  preserving  the 


beets,  and  would  be  proportionately  greater  for  a 
small  farm  than  for  a  large  one  ;  the  labor  involved 
would  probably  not  be  far  different  in  either  case. 
Under  the  circumstances  as  stated,  for  a  dairy  of  10 
cows,  it  appears  to  me  that  sugar  beets  would  furnish 
succulent  winter  food,  pound  for  pound  of  dry  mat¬ 
ter,  quite  as  cheaply  as  corn  fodder  made  into  ensilage, 
if  not  more  cheaply.  Experiments  in  feeding  dairy 
cows,  conducted  at  this  as  well  as  at  other  American 
experiment  stations,  have  shown  that  the  dry  matter 
contained  in  ensilage  is  no  more  digestible  than  that 
in  the  fodder  corn  dried  in  the  usual  manner,  and  that 
the  wastes  or  losses  from  siloing  and  from  field  curing 
about  balance  each  other:  the  economy  of  the  ensilage 
therefore  lies  mainly  in  the  fact  that,  being  soft,  the 
cattle  eat  it  more  readily  and  with  less  waste  than  the 
harder  dried  fodder.  Where  the  raising  of  corn  is  more 
easily  accomplished  than  the  raising  of  beets,  and  it  is 
not  practicable  or  possible  to  build  a  silo,  the  steam¬ 
ing  of  fodder  corn — which  may  be  done  at  little  ex¬ 
pense  of  capital  and  labor — softens  the  stalks  and  en¬ 
ables  the  cattle  to  eat  the  whole  of  them,  though  they 
perhaps  do  not  produce  the  dietetic  effect  secured  from 
the  use  of  beets  or  ensilage.  However,  the  main  point 
to  be  regarded  in  studies  and  comparisons  of  this  kind 
is  thf  dry  matter  furnished.  Water  does  not  add  to 
the  food  value.  E.  b.  voorhees. 

New  Jersey  Experiment  Station. 

Grain  Food  for  Milch  Cows. 

A.  R.  S.,  Van  Wert,  0. — 1.  When  bran  is  $15  per  ton, 
wheat  middlings  $15,  linseed  meal  $24,  and  corn  meal 
$18,  what  would  be  the  best  mixhire  and  the  cheapest 
feed  for  milch  cows  ?  2.  What  is  the  feeding  value  of 
white  or  common  turnips,  potatoes,  sugar  beets,  and 
mangolds  in  comparison  with  the  first  mentioned 
feed  for  cattle,  and  of  potatoes  for  feeding  hogs  com¬ 
pared  with  corn  at  40  cents  per  bushel,  and  of  middlings 
compared  with  corn  at  the  same  price  ? 

Ans. — 1.  As  the  present  popular  prejudice  is  in  favor 
of  good  milk,  and  the  accepted  standard  calls  for  as 
large  a  proportion  of  fat  in  the  milk  as  would  be  needed 
for  profit  in  butter  making,  there  is  no  reason  why 
cows  kept  for  milk  should  not  be  fed  as  well  as  those 
in  a  special  butter  dairy.  Only  such  foods  as  might 
make  an  inferior  quality  of  butter  as  to  texture  and 
color  may  be  used  safely  for  milk  making.  Bran  cer¬ 
tainly  adds  somewhat  to  the  quantity  of  milk  given, 
and  it  is  therefore  advisable  to  use  it  in  a  milk  dairy, 
but  the  corn  meal  adds  to  the  fat  of  the  milk,  and  is 
thus  a  useful  addition  to  the  bran.  Linseed  meal  and 
cotton  meal  differ  so  much  in  quality  owing  to  the 
methods  of  manufacture,  that  they  should  be  tested 
before  they  are  used  in  large  quantity,  as  the  price  is 
higher  than  that  of  corn  meal.  Linseed  meal  is  an 
excellent  food  for  milk  making,  and  it  is  not  easy  to 
determine  which  of  these  is  the  better  without  experi¬ 
menting  as  to  the  economy  of  both.  I  am  feeding 
equal  parts  of  bran  and  corn  meal,  finely  ground,  for 
butter  making,  and  this  has  been  my  standard  feed 
for  several  years,  after  trying  every  kind  that  could 
be  procured,  and  it  is  equally  good  for  milk.  It  is  an 
interesting  thing  to  note  that  Dr.  Collier,  of  the  New 
York  Station,  has  reported  as  the  result  of  careful 
tests,  that  the  fat  in  the  milk  has  no  relation  to  the 
albuminoids  of  the  food,  leaving  it  to  be  concluded,  as 
may  be  gathered,  that  the  fat  of  the  milk  is  related  to 
the  fat  of  the  food,  and  that  consequently  the  fat  of 
the  milk  does  come  from  the  fat  of  the  food.  And 
as  this  has  been  denied  by  other  scientific  authorities, 
this  result  of  feeding  by  Dr.  Collier  is  quite  interest¬ 
ing  in  relation  to  the  question  proposed,  and  goes  to 
encourage  the  feeding  of  at  least  a  good  proportion  of 
fatty  food  when  good  milk  is  desired,  and  only  as  much 
nitrogenous  food  as  will  make  a  desirable  balance. 

2.  As  to  feeding  turnips  to  milking  cows,  this  is  not 
to  be  desired  or  recommended,  and  for  the  very  rea¬ 
son  based  on  this  result  announced  by  Dr.  Collier,  as 
well  as  upon  common  practice.  The  flavor  of  turnips 
is  concentrated  in  the  oil  they  contain,  and  in  feeding 
these  roots  for  milk  the  latter  gets  most  of  this  flavor, 
which  is  generally  distasteful.  Potatoes  also  confer 
an  undesirable  flavor  on  milk,  and  are  not  to  be  recom¬ 
mended.  Mangolds  are,  on  the  other  hand,  excellent 
in  every  way,  being  healthful  and  assisting  in  the 
digestion  of  other  food.  A  peck  or  even  two  a  day  may 
be  fed  to  a  cow  with  benefit.  Sugar  beets  are  equally 
good,  and,  being  more  nutritious,  half  as  much  as  of 
mangolds  may  be  given.  The  comparative  feeding 
value  of  these  roots  are  :  turnips,  16  cents  a  100  pounds; 
potatoes,  29  cents  ;  mangolds,  16  cents,  and  sugar  beets, 
19  cents.  But  as  the  starch  in  the  potatoes,  on  which 
most  of  the  food  value  is  based,  is  indigestible  in  its 
raw  state,  this  value  can  be  got  out  of  them  only  by 
cooking.  It  will  pay  well  to  cook  potatoes  for  feeding 
hogs.  And  the  best  fattening  food  for  hogs  is  corn 
ears  boiled  with  potatoes,  as  regards  cost  and  weight 
made.  It  is  hardly  possible,  however,  to  get  more 
than  25  cents  a  bushel  out  of  potatoes  for  feeding  pork, 
when  corn  is  worth  as  much  as  75  cents.  H.  stewart. 
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J.  S.  Harris,  Minn. — On  page  741,  C. 

1.  F.  asks  why  are  there  hard  places  in 
sweet  and  sour  apples,  making  them  very 
poor  for  cooking  or  eating?  If  he  were 
located  in  this  Western  region,  without 
first  seeing  the  affected  fruit  he  would 
attribute  the  injury  to  one  of  two  causes: 
first,  a  fungus  in  the  nature  of  scab 
which  develops  in  neglected  orchards, 
and  on  worn  out  soils.  Wherever  it  gets 
a  hold  upon  the  growing  fruit  the  spot 
affected  is  stunted  and  never  will  become 
mellow  and  melting.  The  remedy  would 
be  manuring,  pruning  and  cultivation  or 
thorough  renovation,  or,  better  yet, 
planting  a  new  orchard  on  new  ground. 

2.  Here  in  Minnesota  many  orchards  are 
infested  with  an  insect  called  the  apple 
curculio  or  apple  gouger  (Anthonomus 
quadrigibbus)  which  does  considerable 
injury  by  puncturing  the  apples  both  for 
food  and  for  the  reception  of  the  eggs. 
The  spot  where  the  fruit  has  been  punc¬ 
tured  ceases  to  grow  and  becomes  hard 
and  woody.  One  or  two  of  the  spots  on 
an  apple  will  not  be  much  noticed  ex¬ 
cept  as  they  appear  as  depressions  on  the 
surface,  but  a  number  of  them  give  the 
fruit  a  very  knotty  appearance  and  ren¬ 
der  it  unfit  for  use.  Such  fruit  is  always 
the  worst  and  most  numerous  in  uncul¬ 
tivated  and  neglected  orchards.  The 
pest  can  be  kept  in  check  by  jarring  it 
from  the  tree  and  catching  and  destroy¬ 
ing  it  like  the  plum  curculio,  and,  most 
likely,  continuous  spraying  with  Paris- 
green  might  effect  the  same  result.  The 
presence  of  pigs  in  the  orchard  is  the 
best  remedy  that  has  come  under  my 
notice,  but  it  takes  two  or  three  seasons 
to  get  entirely  rid  of  the  nuisances. 

J.  B.  G.,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. — If  C.  I.  F. 
will  closely  observe  the  apple  trees  from 
the  time  the  fruit  begins  to  form  until  it 
is  full-grown,  he  will  find  that  the  cur¬ 
culio  is  the  cause  of  nearly  all  the  trou¬ 
ble.  It  begins  to  sting  the  apple  before 
it  gets  to  be  the  size  of  a  common  cherry, 
and  somehow  it  sometimes  happens  that 
the  eggs  will  not  hatch,  perhaps  because 
the  rapid  growth  of  the  fruit  injures  them. 
After  inserting  its  beak,  the  pest  often 
fails  to  deposit  the  egg.  As  the  apple 
increases  in  size,  the  sting  mark  be¬ 
comes  less  visible,  and,  when  it  gets  to 
be  of  full  size,  the  skin  may  be  as  smooth 
as  any  other  part  of  the  fruit.  The  point 
of  injury  is  readily  located  by  the  depres¬ 
sion,  which  may  be  as  distinctly  marked 
as  the  calyx.  This  goes  to  show  that  the 
curculio  sting  is  very  injurious,  whether 
the  egg  is  deposited  or  not.  It  almost 
retards  any  further  development  of  the 
fruit  at  that  particular  point,  and  the 
flesh  is  very  much  condensed  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  remainder  of  the  apple. 
Depend  upon  it,  if  the  flesh  of  fruit  is  not 
uniform  throughout,  it  has  been  in¬ 
jured  in  some  way,  and  all  the  healthy 
nutrition  that  can  be  made  available, 
will  not  develop  the  injured  part.  The 
only  thing  to  do  is  to  prevent  injury. 

Neglected.  Farms. 

Farmers’  Girt.,  Ohio. — Much  has  been 
written  about  poor,  abandoned  farms, 
but  who  can  estimate  the  number  of  good 
farms  that  are  daily  neglected?  In  the 
spring  we  moved  from  southern  Ohio  from 
a  well  improved  farm  consisting  of  rather 
poor  soil  to  an  unimproved  farm  contain¬ 
ing  some  of  the  best  land  in  central  Ohio, 
but  such  a  neglected  farm  was  never 
seen!  No  fences,  no  buildings,  not  even 
a  single  field  or  lot  on  the  place  that 
would  hold  stock,  and  yet  it  had  formerly 
been  a  dairy  farm  and  20  cows  had  been 
kept  there.  A  rotting  sill  caused  by  letting 
the  water  from  the  eaves  seep  under  it 
had  been  neglected  until  the  barn  was 
ready  to  fall,  The  granary  was  in  the 


same  condition,  and  the  chickens  were 
sheltered  under  a  roof  made  of  corn  fod¬ 
der  ;  yet  the  land  is  worth  $100  an  acre. 

A  hill  of  about  an  acre  above  the  house 
has  20  springs  on  it  and  yet  the  water 
was  allowed  to  run  to  waste,  while  those 
20  cows  were  “hustled  ”  out  every  day  in 
winter  and  driven  into  the  public  road  to 
drink  from  a  public  watering  trough, 
while  that  water  could  have  been  carried 
to  the  top  of  the  bank  barn  without  reach¬ 
ing  its  level.  To  obtain  water  for  the 
house  a  trip  was  made  clear  across  the 
back  yard  to  the  milk  house,  a  boarded 
up  structure  built  ages  ago.  A  little 
money  and  work  would  have  run  that 
water  into  every  room  in  the  house.  No 
wonder  the  former  owner  broke  up,  and 
the  farm  was  sold  at  sheriff’s  sale  ! 
Neglect ! 

Our  new  neighbors  very  kindly  told  us 
how  to  run  this  farm.  One  field  should 
not  be  put  to  corn  because  the  ground 
was  so  rich  the  weeds  would  take  the 
crop.  We  couldn’t  raise  garden  truck  on 
the  garden  spot  because  joint  grass  had 
gained  possession  there,  but  we  put  the 
field  in  corn  and  will  have  100  bushels  to 
the  acre,  and  not  a  weed  over  six  inches 
high  could  be  seen  when  the  ground  was 
harrowed  for  wheat,  and  we  raised  good 
vegetables  on  that  garden  spot,  but  we 
first  spaded  out,  dried  and  burnt  over  two 
barrels  of  joint  grass  roots.  Surely  the 
former  owners  had  tried  to  smother  the 
life  out  of  the  stuff  by  simply  spading  it 
under.  Why,  a  piece  of  joint  grass  an 
inch  long  if  left  in  mellow  ground  will 
send  up  a  dozen  shoots  and  soon  form  a 
bunch  of  tangled  joint  roots  larger  than 
a  pint  cup. 

Many  farmers  try  to  own  and  farm  too 
much  land.  Ground  that  should  and 
would  bring  100  bushels  of  corn  to  the 
acre,  only  yields  from  60  to  70,  and  a  lux¬ 
uriant  crop  of  weeds. 

Flow  of  Water  In  Pipes. 

H.  S.,  Macon  County,  N.  C. — The  trou¬ 
ble  with  the  water  flowing  through  his 
pipes,  mentioned  by  G.  A.  P.,  on  page 
726,  is  not  due  to  the  evaporation,  as  he 
thinks.  This  could  hardly  affect  the 
water  in  the  pipes  or  the  behavior  of  the 
spring.  I  have  made  some  discoveries 'n 
this  respect  the  past  few  years,  during 
which  I  have  been  using  the  water  from 
a  spring  brought  about  600  feet  in  pipes. 
During  the  nights  and  cool  days,  and  all 
through  the  winter,  the  flow  is  all  right, 
but  in  the  hot  days  of  summer  it  almost 
stops,  although  there  is  sufficient  head 
to  give  a  good  stream.  After  studying 
this  out,  I  came  to  this  conclusion  :  in 
laying  any  pipe  it  is  difficult  to  get  a  per¬ 
fect  grade  without  enough  deflection 
vertically  to  equal  the  thickness  of  the 
pipe.  When  the  pipe  “sags”  down 
in  this  way,  it  is  quite  easy  for  any 
one  who  understands  the  manner  in 
which  air  is  expanded  or  contracted 
under  changes  of  temperature,  and 
what  a  quantity  of  air  is  contained 
in  spring  water,  to  realize  these  re¬ 
sults  of  the  great  changes  of  tempera¬ 
ture  in  the  pipe,  which  occur  in  hot  days 
and  cool  niglits.  There  is  always  more 
air  than  water  in  the  pipe,  for  the  reason 
that,  as  the  velocity  of  the  flow  increases 
on  account  of  the  fall,  and  the  volume  of 
the  stream  is  diminished  by  this  in¬ 
creased  velocity,  a  smaller  bulk  of 
water  escapes  from  the  outlet  than  flows 
in  at  the  head.  The  pipe  is  full  at  the 
head,  but  may  not  run  half  full  at  the 
outlet,  or  possibly  not  a  quarter  full  in 
a  long  pipe.  Then  it  is  inevitable  that 
the  space  in  the  pipe  not  occupied  by 
the  water  is  filled  with  air.  This  air, 
condensed  by  the  coolness  of  the  night, 
occupies  less  space  than  in  the  heat  of 
the  day,  when  the  ground  at  times  is 
very  warm.  I  have  found  it  to  be  of  a 
temperature  of  125  degrees  at  noon  in 
the  hottest  weather.  This  air  occupies 
the  bends,  either  wholly  or  partially, 
and,  if  these  are  more  than  the  diameter 
of  the  pipe,  the  water  may  be  wholly  ex¬ 
cluded  from  those  parts  of  the  latter, 
and  then  the  flow  stops,  or,  if  only  partly 


so,  the  flow  is  diminished  in  proportion. 
When  under  the  effects  of  heat,  this  air 
expands,  the  pipe  is  closed  to  the  water, 
to  a  varying  extent,  or  it  may  be  quite 
closed.  When  the  air  condenses  in  the 
night,  or  in  the  cold  weather,  this  does 
not  occur ;  the  condensation  makes  a 
partial  vacuum,  and  the  pressure  at  the 
head  starts  the  flow  again.  It  is  pre¬ 
cisely  like  what  are  known  as  intermit¬ 
tent  springs  that  flow  and  stop  as  the 
weather  changes  from  hot  to  cold. 

I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  forcing  out 
this  gathered  air  from  the  pipe  by  screw¬ 
ing  on  an  additional  length,  with  a  bend, 
so  as  to  make  a  head  of  six  or  eight  feet 
more,  and  pouring  water  into  this  by 
means  of  a  funnel  (a  force  pump  would  be 
better)  and  this  extra  pressure  forces  out 
the  air,  and  the  stream  runs  again  for  a 
few  days.  This  has  never  been  needed 
in  the  winter. 

The  explanation  of  the  alleged  rising 
of  the  stream  because  of  evaporation  of 
the  water  in  dry  weather  and  the  satura¬ 
tion  of  the  atmosphere,  seems  to  me  to 
be  quite  insufficient ;  for  one  reason, 
how  can  this  evaporated  water  be  re¬ 
turned  to  the  stream  again,  when,  in  the 
form  of  vapor,  it  must  be  carried  miles 
away  from  it  ?  and,  moreover,  it  cannot 
be  in  any  case  more  in  amount  than  a 
heavy  dew.  We  have  heard  of  steam¬ 
boats  of  such  light  draft  on  the  Upper 
Missouri  that  they  ran  over  to  the  Red 
River  of  the  North  on  nights  when  the 
dew  was  unusually  heavy,  but  this  is  the 
first  time  a  mill  has  been  run  by  the  dew. 
I  have  been  running  water  mills  most  of 
the  time  for  40  years  or  so,  but  have 
never  discovered  any  indication  of  this 
alleged  rise  of  the  water,  and  never  found 
that  one  foot  more  of  lumber  was  ever 
cut  in  a  night  than  in  a  day.  The  sup¬ 
posed  excess  of  power  is  nothing  but  the 
increase  in  the  noise  and  rattle  heard 
“  oft  in  the  stilly  night.” 

(Continued  on  next  page.) 


ittiaceUattrous 

If  you  name  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  our  advertisers  you 
may  be  pretty  sure  of  prompt  replies  and  right 
treatment. 


Hood’s 

Sarsaparilla 


So  promptly  and  effectu¬ 
ally  overcomes  Til  AT 
Till FEEI.INO  , 
as  to  conclusively  prove 
this  medicine  “makes 
the  weak  strong.”  J .  B. 
Emerton,  a  well  known 
merchant  of  Auburn, 
r.  ,J.  15.  Emerton.  Maine,  had  HyspepMa 
complicated  with  I.iv«  r 
i«l  Kidney  troubles.  He  took  IIOOII’S 
IKS  AI*  A  III  I.Ij  A  and  it  gave  relief  and 
eat  comfort.  He  says  :  “  It  i*  a  God-seud 
any  one  suffering  as  I  did.  _ _ 

Hnnrvs  PlLLS  cure  Habitual  Constipation  by 


Sheridan’s  Condition  Powders 

AKfr 

HENS 

If  yon  can’t  get  It  send  to  ns. 


IG  PUMPS. 

...  Automatic  Mixers,  Brass  Working 
1  Parts, heavvHoseand  YKR310REL  NOZ-I 
’  ZLKS.  Our  GARFIELD  KNAPSACK  and. 
r  LITTLE  OEM  lead  all  others.  You  can  Have" 
money  by  dealing  with  us.  Book  of  instruc-a 
lions  free.  FIELD,  FORCE  PUMP  CO.," 
11R  BrUtoL  Aye., 


nnnriT F0R  farmers. 

rHSlr  1  I  NOT  I5I<;  MONEY, 

I  ?  n  tU?  S  B  S  BUT  SDKE  MONEY. 
Will  you  TRADE  a  little  time  and  trouble  FOR 
CASH?  Clean  and  honorable  work  for  winter  months. 
Even  the  busy  man  has  time  for  It.  This  means 
DOLLARS.  Don’t  throw  It  aside.  Write  ajeard 
for  particulars  to  AXTELL,  RUSH  &  CO.,  I  i 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.BH 


GIVE  •  TUB  •  BABY 


FOR  AND 

I N  FA  INVALIDS. 

TRADE  S.--0RAEUAB Off :-.j£  MARK. 


IF  YOU  WISH  your  infant  to  bo 
well  nourished,  healthy,  and  vigorous, 

THE  •  BEST  •  FOOD 

For  Hand-Fed  Infants,  Invalids,  Conva¬ 
lescents,  Dyspeptics,  and  the  Aged. 
Our  Book  for  MOTHERS, 

“THE  CARE  AND  FEEDING  OF  INFANTS,” 

Mailed  free  upon  request. 

DO  LIBER-GOO  DALE  CO.  .BOSTON.  MASS- 


The  High  Speed  Family  Knitter 

Will  knit  a  stocking  heel  and 
toe  in  ten  minutes.  Will  knit 
everything  required  in  the 
household  from  homespun  or 
factory,  wool  or  cotton  yarns. 
The  most  practical  knitter  on  the 
market.  A  child  can  operate  it. 

Strong,  Durable,  Simple,  Rapid. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  no  pay. 
Agents  wanted.  For  particular* 
and  sample  work,  address, 

J.  E.  GEARHART,  Clearfield,  Pa. 


AND 

Gem 


SIoEWEEP 


When  furnished  with  Graphite  Bearing*, 
the  GEM  WIND  ENGINE  requires  no 
oiling,  no  climbing  of  towers,  no  hinged  o 
frail-jointed  towers,  and  practically  no  atten 
tion,  yet  is  guaranteed  more  durable  than 
other  Mills  that  are  oiled.  Truly  a  GEM, 
and  worth  Its  weight  in  gold.  The 
GEM  STEEL  TOWER  is  made  trian 
gular  in  shape,  the  corners  and  girts  being 
of  angle  steel ;  the  braces  are  steel  rods,  each 
of  whiob  can  be  firmly  drawn  np,  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  other.  It  combines  beauty, 
strength,  durability  and  simplicity  to  the 
greatest  degree,  and  is  much  more  easily 
erected  than  a  tower  made  of  wood. 

We  also  manufacture  the  Celebrated 

HALLADAY  Standard  Pump-, 
ing  and  Geared  Wind  Mills,  fh 
Standard  VANELESS  and  U.  S. 
SOLID  WHEEL  Wind  Mills, 
Pumps,  Tanks,  HORSE  HAY 
TOOLS,  and  the  most  corn-1 
plete  line  of  WIND  MILL 
SPECIALTIES. 

Bend  for  catalogue.  Address 

U.  S.  WIND  ENGINE  & 

PUMP  CO., 


BATAVIA,  ILL.,  U.S.A. 

BRANCH  offices: 

Omaha,  Neb.;  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


depots: 

n,  Mass.;  Ft.  Worth,  Tn 


OUR  HAY  CARRIERS 

are  the  best  suited  for  all  kinds  of  buildings.  Use 
any  Fork  or  Slings,  8ell  direct. 

FOWLER  &  FARRINGTON. 

Taughannock  Falls,  N.  Y 


THE  CURTIS  STEEL  ROOFING  COMPANY 

SELLS  IRON  AND  STEEL 


ROOFING 

direct  to  YOU  at  Agents’  prices.  Write  for  our 
GUARANTEE, 

Address  Box  1385  Niles,  Ohio. 
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Farmers'  Club  Discussion. 

( Continued . ) 

Wot  Favorable  to  “  New  Celery  Culture.” 

M.  M.,  Cambridge  City,  Ind.— Here  is 
my  experience  in  raising  celery  under 
the  new  system  : 

I  set  three  different  plots  with  Giant 
Pascal,  500  plants  in  each  plot,  hut  on 
account  of  other  pressing  business,  the 
plants  were  not  set  until  August  1.  Plot 
1  was  good  ordinary  garden  soil,  that  is, 
it  had  been  manured  early  in  the  spring 
with  well  rotted  stable  manure.  Plot  2 
was  an  empty  cold-frame  in  which  early 
cabbage  plants  had  been  grown.  Plat  3 
was  a  spent  hot-bed.  The  plants  were 
set  6x8  inches  apart.  Plot  1  never 
received  any  additional  fertilizer,  with 
the  exception  of  a  liberal  dose  of  nitrate 
of  soda  in  the  shape  of  a  solution  some 
time  in  September.  Plot  2  received,  be¬ 
fore  planting,  a  complete  fertilizer,  es¬ 
pecially  rich  in  ammonia,  at  the  rate  of 
1,000  pounds  per  acre.  Plot  3  got  only 
phosphate  in  the  shape  of  ground  raw 
bone,  at  the  rate  of  1,000  pounds  per 
acre.  The  plants  grew  finely.  The 
beds  were  flooded  regularly  every  even¬ 
ing,  and  apparently  there  was  no  dif¬ 
ference  between  them,  but  really  there 
was.  Plot  1  made  the  highest  but 
smallest  stalks.  Plot  2  made  the  best 
and  strongest  stalks,  but  not  as  high  as 
those  in  plot  1.  Plot  3  made  good,  solid, 
but  very  brittle  stalks  ;  all  more  or  less 
bleached  from  6  to  10  inches  from  the 
roots  up.  I  consider  the  new  way  a  de¬ 
cided  success  on  a  small  scale,  but  have 
decided  objections  to  plant  in  this  man¬ 
ner  on  a  large  scale.  I  had  to  cover  and 
protect  the  beds  frequently  to  keep  the 
wind  from  tearing  them  to  pieces;  the 
least  little  snow  would  mash  them  down 
if  not  protected,  which  would  be  impossi¬ 
ble  on  a  large  scale ;  the  plants  grow 
too  tender  to  handle,  and  a  careless  or 
inexperienced  person  would  destroy 
many  and  make  them  unsalable,  My 
other  celery,  raised  in  the  old  way,  is  in 
quality  superior  to  that  raised  under  the 
new  plan. 


Rarebits. 


According  to  the  last  bulletin  (No.  19, 
September  1892)  published  by  the  Rhode 
Island  Experiment  Station,  one  of  the 
fertilizers  analyzed  sold  for  $39.33  per 
ton  more  than  it  was  worth  as  shown  by 
the  analysis.  Many  fertilizers  are  shown 
to  be  worth  from  $10  to  $15  less  than  the 
prices  charged  for  them.  Such  bulletins 
should  be  carefully  examined  by  all 
farmers  who  purchase  fertilizers,  to  the 
end,  on  one  hand,  that  those  manufac¬ 
turers  who  value  their  good  name  should 
be  liberally  supported,  while  the  others 
go  to  the  wall,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  farmers  should  receive  just  what 
they  pay  for. 


let  Disease  ”  was  prevalent  to  a  consider¬ 
able  extent  in  Dakota,  and  attended  by  a 
death  rate  of  7  to  10  per  cent,  about  one 
animal  dying  for  every  10  affected.  It 
received  the  name  “  Millet  Disease  ” 
from  the  fact  that  95  to  98  animals  out  of 
every  100  becoming  afflicted  had  been  fed 
on  millet.  It  seemed  to  make  no  differ¬ 
ence  as  to  the  condition  of  the  millet 
with  regard  to  its  maturity  at  the  time 
of  cutting.  Th  .t  which  was  cut  when  it 
began  to  head  produced  the  same  effects 
as  that  which  had  already  headed  out, 
even  if  the  heads  were  all  matured.  The 
subject  is  discussed  at  length  in  Bulletin 
No.  7  of  the  North  Dakota  Experiment 
Station. 

As  it  is  an  English  fad  or  fashion  to 
serve  filberts  at  table  in  the  husk,  and,  as 
everything  English  goes  with  the  400  in 
New  York,  there  is,  according  to  Gar¬ 
dening,  a  considerable  demand  for  the 
fresh  nuts,  the  price  ranging  from  25 
cents  per  pound  up  to  $1  or  more,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  size  and  quality.  The  de¬ 
mand  for  filberts  in  the  husk  is  a  good 
thing  for  the  grower,  for  the  husks  weigh 
fully  as  much  as  the  nuts  would  when 
dried;  so  to  be  in  this  fashionable  swim 
means  doubling  the  value  of  the  product 
of  one’s  nut  orchard. 

The  new  chrysanthemum,  Golden  Wed¬ 
ding  (Henderson)  was  generally  conceded 
to  be  the  finest  yellow  that  has  been  pro¬ 
duced.  We  were  right  in  saying  that  in 
this  class  it  was  the  sensation  of  the  late 
show. 

Direct. 

- T.  B.  Terry  in  the  Practical  Far¬ 
mer  :  “  I  am  thankful  1  am  not  a  doctor, 
for  if  I  did  not  manage  to  suit  every 
patient  I  would  find  them  slipping  away 
from  me.  I  am  thankful  I  am  not  a 
minister  with  a  whole  congregation  to 
please.  I  might  have  a  certain  fixed  in¬ 
come,  but  oh,  so  many  toes  liable  to  be 
trodden  on  !  I  am  thankful  I  am  not  a 
manufacturer,  for  just  as  I  got  a  large 
supply  of  goods  some  change  of  fashion 
might  take  off  all  the  profit.  Potatoes 
and  wheat  never  go  out  of  fashion.  The 
only  toes  I  am  liable  to  tread  on  belong 
to  weeds  and  potato  bugs,  and  these 
never  resent  the  operation.  If  one  man 
doesn’t  like  the  goods  I  produce,  the 
whole  country  is  my  market,  and  the 
loss  of  a  customer  is  not  to  me  what  it  is 
to  the  doctor  who  can  draw  from  but  a 
few  miles  around. 

“  The  season  has  been  one  of  the  worst 
we  ever  experienced.  Months  of  wet 
weal  her  injured  our  potato  crop.  Greater 
pains  than  ever  before  were  taken  in  put 
ting  in  our  wheat  this  fall.  Six  weeks 
of  very  dry  weather  have  injured  the  pros¬ 
pect  for  a  big  crop,  however.  But  good 
living  returns  have  come  and  are  sure  to 
come  to  the  farmer  who  does  his  best. 
As  in  any  other  line  of  business,  there 
will  be  good  and  poor  years.  I  am 
thankful  that  the  average  returns  from 
farming  are  reasonably  good  and  cer¬ 
tain. 


me  implements  that  enable  me  to  get 
better  crops  with  less  labor.  I  am  thank¬ 
ful  that  I  can  ride  while  the  horses  cut 
and  bind  the  wheat,  and  spread  the  man¬ 
ure,  and  plant  the  potatoes  and  dig  them, 
and  cut  the  clover  and  rake  it.  All  these 
implements  have  come  into  use  during 
my  remembrance  and  they  relieve  us 
from  most  of  the  hard  labor  that  used  to 
be  connected  with  farming.  I  am  thank¬ 
ful  I  was  not  born  50  years  earlier  and 
obliged  to  leave  this  world  just  as  farm¬ 
ing  was  beginning  to  be  a  very  desirable 
business. 

“I  cannot  become  a  millionaire  at 
farming  and  I  am  thatakful  for  it,  but  I 
can  get  about  all  that  is  really  worth 
living  for  from  my  little  farm,  and  get  it 
without  being  subjected  to  the  tremend¬ 
ous  strife  and  rush  to  get  ahead  found  in 
city  life,  get  it  in  a  quiet,  healthful,  easy 
way,  get  it  with  plenty  of  elbow  room, 
with,  acres  of  my  own  instead  of  feet.” 

- Ohio  Farmer  :  “Farming  gives  fewer 

extremes  of  wealth  and  poverty  and  a 
higher  general  average  of  competence 
and  comfort.” 

“  The  number  of  young  men  who  want 
to  'attend  agricultural  colleges  and  thor¬ 
oughly  prepare  themselves  as  farmers,  is 
small  enough,  and  the  country  needs 
every  one  of  them.  We  understand  the 
great  advantage  of  thorough  preparation 
of  the  soil  for  the  reception  of  a  crop. 
How  much  greater  is  the  advantage  of 
thorough  preparation  of  the  mind  for 
one’s  life  work!  We  believe  in  edu¬ 
cating  a  boy  according  to  his  tastes.  If 
he  wants  an  agricultural  education,  he 
ought  to  have  it.” 

- John  Fiske  :  “  Half  the  cruelty  in 

the  world  is  the  direct  result  of  stupid 
incapacity  to  put  one’s  self  in  the  other 
man’s  place.” 

“As  in  more  barbarous  times,  the  hero 
was  he  who  had  slain  his  tens  of  thou¬ 
sands,  so  now  the  man  who  has  made 
wealth  by  overreaching  his  neighbors, 
is  not  uncommonly  spoken  of  in  terms 
which  imply  approval.” 

- Green’s  Fruit  Grower:  “  Farmers, 

don’t  make  your  orchards  side  issues.” 

“  In  my  opinion  the  best  place  for  rot¬ 
ting  manure  is  in  the  soil.” 

“  Celery  and  asparagus  are  the  two 
vegetables  most  rarely  seen  in  either  the 
farm  or  the  village  garden,  yet  there 
are  few,  if  any,  that  will  better  repay 
the  labor  of  cultivation.” 


Peaches ! 
Peaches ! 
Peaches ! 
Peaches ! 
Peaches ! 


For  the  past  2  years  I  hare  grown 

THE  EARLIEST 

PEACHES 

In  the  United  States, 

on  the  muck  lands  of  FLORIDA 
and  they  brought  as  high  as  $8  per 
box.  For  Information  on  Fruit 
Growing,  8ugar,  Rice,  Tobacco  and 
muck  lands,  Inquire  or  address 

Jl  I  tUIIC  8*1  Bullitt  Building, 

•  I.  Lk.1V  Id,  l’hilmdflphla,  Pa. 


A  New  Era  in  Grape-Growing 

certainly  is  inaugurated  by  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  the  America,  Bril¬ 
liant,  Rommel,  Hermann  Jaeger, 
and  some  others  of  my  Hybrid 
Grapes. 

For  Descriptive  List,  address 

T.  V.  MUNSON,  Denison,  Tex. 

_ THE  LAMBERT 

PLOW  COLTER. 

for  plowing  under  green  crops. 
■U  Guaranteed  to  work  on  any 

land,  no  matter  bow  encum- 
bered  with  weeds,  green  crop  or 
^  other  litter.  Price  without 

Pat.  Sept.  27,  1892.  clamp,  $2.50;  with  clamp,  $3.00. 

LAMBERT  &  YOUNC,  Belfast,  Me. 

SCIENTIFIC  SWEEP  MILL 

ForTWO  HORSES  Sent  on  trial. 

Fully  m 

Grinds  EAR  CORN 
AND  SMALL  GRAINS, 

and  peculiar  dress  of  Grinders. 

Gives  better  work,  more  AK 

of  it,  wills  less  work  io  JpH)'  y 

team  than  any  other. 

power  mills 

THE  FOOS  MFG. CO. Springfield, O. 

Burr-Stone  Grinding  Mills 

S»  beat  mill  on  the 

ow  figure  it  will 
to  us.  They  are 
least  complicated 
5  mill*  yet  pro-  , 

FACTION 
AN  TEED. 

AVEN,  COM?*  I 


\X£U*x^mi>lANTER 

FERTILIZER  AND  CORN  ATTACHMENTS.  ABSOLUTELY  GUARANTEED. 

VOTTato  GUTTER 

A  WONDERFUL,  LABOR-SAVING  TOOL.  FULLY  WARRANTED. 

'  ImEm 

THE  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST  RIDINC  CORN  PLANTER  IN  AMERICA. 

Plants  Beans,  Peas,  Ensilage,  Etc.  Distributes  Fertilizers. 

SEND  FOK  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE. 


If,  as  the  bulletin  says,  farmers  were 
to  go  into  the  business  of  extracting  gold 
from  the  crude  ore,  they  would  first 
ascertain  bow  much  gold  the  ore  con¬ 
tained  ;  it  is,  however,  a  fact  that  the 
majority  of  farmers  buy  their  fertilizers 
from  which  to  extract  their  gold  in  the 
form  of  crops,  without  a  glance  at  the 
guaranty  or  any  attempt  to  ascertain  how 
much  of  each  of  the  various  plant  pro¬ 
ducing  elements  is  present.  Farmers 
cannot  expect  to  grow  more  crops  at  a 
lower  price  until  they  pay  more  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  needs  of  the  crop  and  soil  and 
the  chemical  composition  of  the  various 
fertilizers.  The  question  is  not  how 
many  pounds  of  fertilizer  for  the  money, 
but  bow  much  potash,  phosphoric  acid 
and  nitrogen,  and  their  forms.  The  ques¬ 
tion  involves  in  a  great  measure  the 
profits  and  losses  in  New  England  farm¬ 
ing  and,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  those 
of  farming  in  any  part  of  the  country 
where  fertilizers  are  much  used. 

During  the  winter  of  1891  and  1892,  a 
disease  passing  under  the  name  of  “  Mil- 


“  On  my  farm  I  am  king.  No  man  can 
spit  tobacco  juice  about  me,  or  befoul 
my  air  with  the  smoke  from  his  mouth, 
or  make  me  listen  to  swearing  or  any 
impure  or  foul  conversation.  I  do  not 
have  to  put  up  with  anybody’s  impudence 
as  a  matter  of  business  policy.  Said  a 
merchant  to  me  the  other  day  as  a  cus¬ 
tomer  left  the  store,  whose  words  I  could 
not  have  stood :  ‘  Thank  God  that  you 
do  not  have  to  be  all  smiles  and  bows 
when  yon  are  just  aching  to  kick  a  man 
across  the  street.’  Iam  my  own  boss, 
except  that  I  must  produce  what  the 
world  wants.  No  one  can  discharge  me 
or  find  fault  with  my  work.  There  is  al¬ 
ways  work  to  do.  I  am  never  out  of  a 
job,  and  still  am  not  closely  tied  up,  ex¬ 
cept  for  a  few  weeks  of  the  year.  Many 
farmers  are  as  closely  confined  as  other 
business  men.  I  am  not,  thanks  to  not 
undertaking  too  much. 

“  Oh,  I  am  more  than  thankful  for 
clover,  and  that  I  have  got  fixed  so  as  to 
save  all  my  manure  from  waste,  and  that 
the  inventive  powers  of  man  have  given 


ASPINWALL  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Jackson,  Mich.,  •n.^.'SISK;  mu*. 


“KEYSTONE” 

CORN  SHELLERS 


Are  Guaranteed  to  be  Unsurpassed 
in  Any  Way. 


2  Hole  Sheller.  3  Sizes. 


Separating  Device 

Steam,  Horse, 
and  Hand  Power, 


K!  6  and  4  Hole  Shelters.  \ 

/  Strong,  Durable,  Light  Draft,  \ 

/  Fast  and  Clean  Work.  \ 

/  FULL  LINE  OF  HORSE  POWERS.  \ 

/  KEYSTONE  MFC.  CO., 

- - /  Sterling,  Ill. 

Sheller  Kannan  City,  Council  BIiiUk,  St.  Loul.^ Ooliinibu^^O. 


'Pony”  Sheller. 
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Now  then,  what  has  your  community  done  about 
that  black  knot  law  ?  You  see  how  it  goes  from  read¬ 
ing  the  reports  on  page  813.  In  places  where  plum 
growers  make  up  their  minds  that  they  want  the  law 
enforced — it  is  enforced  and  that’s  all  there  is  about 
it.  The  R.  N.-Y.  wants  to  jog  your  conscience  a  little. 
Why  don’t  you  as  a  citizen  and  well-wisher  of  your 
town  start  a  crusade  in  your  neighborhood  and  bring 
black  knot  to  a  timely  end  ?  Do  this  or  never  again 
complain  if  your  plum  trees  are  taken  sick. 

*  * 

Apropos  of  Mr.  Woodward’s  remarks  on  the  value 
of  education,  particularly  as  a  means  of  making  people 
think  to  the  purpose,  is  there  any  other  class  to  whom 
the  faculty  of  thinking  clearly  to  the  purpose  is  so 
beneficial  as  to  farmers  ?  While  their  occupation  gives 
plenty  of  employment  to  their  hands  and  other  bodily 
members,  is  there  any  other  that  ordinarily  leaves  the 
mind  such  opportunities  for  thinking  ?  It  should  be 
remembered,  too,  that  if  the  mind  is  not  occupied  in 
thinking  clearly  to  a  purpose,  it  is  very  likely  to  potter 
stupidly  or  dreamily  over  trivialities  and  steadily  be¬ 
come  muddled.  For  the  mind  as  well  as  for  the  body 
brisk,  intelligent  movement — movement  for  a  purpose 
— is  most  conducive  to  health  and  vigor — dawdling  is 
equally  injurious  to  both.  Hence  the  great  advantage 
to  the  farmer  of  learning  how  to  think  clearly — logi¬ 
cally — to  the  purpose. 

*  w 

In  the  year  covered  by  Secretary  Rusk’s  latest 
annual  report,  40,000,000  pounds  of  inspected  pork, 
which  without  inspection  could  not  have  found  a  mar¬ 
ket  abroad,  have  been  exported.  Again,  comparing 
the  prices  for  September,  1892,  with  those  for  Septem¬ 
ber,  1890,  the  year  before  pork  inspection  was  adopted 
here  by  the  efforts  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
there  was  an  increase  of  80  cents  per  100  pounds  in 
favor  of  ’92,  an  average  of  32  per  head  on  every  hog 
sold.  Thus  not  only  have  our  exports  of  hog  products 
been  very  much  larger,  but  the  price  of  hogs  for  home 
and  foreign  consumption  has  been  very  materially  in¬ 
creased.  This  is  but  one  of  a  multitude  of  advantages 
secured  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the 
farmers  of  the  country,  and  therefore  for  its  people  at 
large  ;  and  yet  many  of  the  city  dailies  are  blindly 
clamoring  for  its  abolition. 

*  * 

Isn’t  it  a  gross  mistake  to  suppose  that  because  the 
“visible  supply”  of  wheat  is  greater  this  year  than 
last,  the  supply  available  for  export  during  the  whole 
of  the  year  will  be  greater  ?  Isn’t  it  a  fact  that  with 
the  growth  of  facilities  for  getting  wheat  from  farmers’ 
hands  to  market,  the  grain  has  naturally  gravitated 
out  of  producers’  hands  in  larger  and  larger  propor¬ 
tions  soon  after  the  harvest,  particularly  since  the 
development  of  organized  speculative  facilities  ?  And 
doesn’t  such  grain  constitute  the  “  visible  supply  ?” 
The  fact  that  there’s  a  big  rush  early  in  the  year  is, 
therefore,  no  trustworthy  indication  that  the  amount 
available  for  exportation  until  the  next  harvest  comes 
into  market,  will  be  greater  than  usual,  because  the 
facilities  for  marketing  the  crop  are  greater  this  year 
than  ever  before.  Hasn’t  this  assumption,  however, 
had  a  great  influence  on  the  low  price  of  wheat? 

«  * 

It  is  very  evident  that  something  has  to  be  done 
about  the  question  of  foreign  immigration  to  this 
country.  The  fact  is  becoming  apparent  to  all 
thoughtful  men  that  it  is  time  to  call  a  halt  on  the 
hordes  of  criminals,  paupers  and  other  undesirable 
men  and  women  who  have  been  swarming  to  our 
shores.  We  still  have  places  for  those  whose  true 
ambition  is  to  become  American  citizens  in  the  best 
sense,  but  let  us  put  up  the  bars  against  the  scum  of 
the  European  pot  that  is  kept  boiling  by  discontent 
and  anarchy.  It  is  probable  that  the  nations  of 
Europe  will,  before  long,  take  steps  to  sift  out  their 
emigrants.  The  new  German  army  bill  is  regarded 
by  many  as  a  quiet  scheme  for  obtaining  a  stronger 
legal  hold  upon  young  Germans  and  keeping  them  at 
home  for  army  service.  In  Sweden  and  Denmark 
good  domestic  servants  are  said  to  be  hard  to  obtain, 
so  great  has  been  the  emigration  to  this  country. 
We  may  expect  a  general  movement  among  European 
nations  to  prevent,  by  legal  enactment,  the  departure 
of  persons  who  would  make  useful  citizens  of  their 
own  country.  Coupled  with  this  will  be  an  effort  to 


encourage  the  coming  to  us  of  the  very  class  we  d  o 
not  want— those  who  for  one  reason  or  another  are 
detrimental  to  the  welfare  of  the  country.  We  have 
more  than  we  want  of  that  class  now.  Shut  the  door 
in  the  face  of  the  procession.  The  R.  N.-Y.  favors 
the  proposed  law  prohibiting  immigration  for  one 
year  as  a  preventive  measure  against  the  cholera. 
Let  us  see  how  such  a  law  works. 

*  * 

The  annual  report  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
has  been  printed.  It  is  a  very  able  document,  giving 
a  review  of  the  work  done  during  the  past  year,  and 
in  a  general  way  of  the  matters  accomplished  under  the 
present  Administration.  Secretary  Rusk  has  been  a 
worker  and  the  business  of  American  agriculture  has 
been  greatly  helped  by  his  energetic  administration. 
Two  things  are  of  special  importance  to  our  farmers, 
viz.  :  the  withdrawing  of  Europeon  prohibition  against 
American  pork,  and  the  inroduction  of  our  Indian 
corn  as  a  human  food  abroad.  Secretary  Rusk  says 
*  that  his  has  been  largely  foundation  work — those  who 
are  to  follow  him  will  build  on  what  he  has  started 
and  give  detail  to  his  plans.  We  can  only  hope  that 
in  his  successor  the  American  farmers  may  have  as 
honest,  sturdy  and  fearless  a  champion  as  they  had  in 
Secretary  Rusk.  #  # 

At  its  26th  annual  convention  the  other  day,  at 
Concord,  N.  H.,  the  National  Grange  advocated  re¬ 
newed  efforts  to  secure  the  early  passage  of  the  Wash- 
burn-natch  Anti-Option  Bill  at  the  next  session  of 
Congress— to  open  before  this  paper  reaches  our 
readers.  Speculators  and  Boards  of  Trade  throughout 
the  country  are  already  exerting  *beir  best  efforts  to 
secure  the  defeat  of  the  measure,  and,  in  spite  of  the 
strong  support  it  received  in  the  last  session,  they  are 
likely  to  succeed  unless  the  supporters  of  the  bill  take 
prompt  and  earnest  action.  Master  Brigham’s  declar¬ 
ation  that  in  tariff  legislation  all  the  farmers  of  the 
country  want  of  the  new  Administration  is  that  the 
same  consideration  given  to  other  interests  should  be 
accorded  to  agriculture,  precisely  covers  what  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  has  always  maintained.  In  the 
Master’s  words:  “Let  the  cleaver  of  free  trade  de¬ 
scend  upon  every  protected  industry  (if  descend  it 
must),  and  not  alone  upon  agriculture.” 

*  * 

Sugar  planters  from  all  parts  of  Louisiana,  Florida 
and  Texas  are  showering  letters  on  President-elect 
Cleveland  and  the  Democratic  leaders  in  Congress, 
urging  the  repeal  of  the  bounty  system  and  the  restor¬ 
ation  of  the  duty  on  sugar,  in  a  modified  form.  They 
are  willing  to  accept  a  duty  of  1%  cent  per  pound  in¬ 
stead  of  the  bounty  of  two  cents  per  pound.  The 
bounty  system,  they  claim,  is  undemocratic  and  de¬ 
moralizing.  Alien,  worse  still,  they  have  had  to  wait 
six  months  for  their  share,  meanwhile  borrowing 
money  at  8  per  cent.  Their  profits  have  been  cut 
down  and  their  credit  hurt  and  the  annoyances  they 
have  suffered  from  government  inspectors  have  placed 
them  oh  the  obnoxious  footing  of  whiskey  distillers. 
Five  hundred  thousand  people  are  dependent  on  the 
industry  in  Louisiana  alone,  and  the  planters  there  sell 
$25,000,000  worth  of  sugar  a  year.  To  avoid  embar¬ 
rassing  the  Democratic  party  in  its  crusade  against  the 
evils  of  a  protective  tariff,  the  planters  will  simply 
suggest  that  sugar  is  a  good  article  to  tax  for  raising 
the  necessary  revenue.  Their  efforts  will  be  vigor¬ 
ously  opposed  by  the  sugar  refiners  of  the  North— that 
is,  the  Sugar  Trust— who  are  satisfied  with  the  present 
system,  and  they  will  also  be  confronted  by  the  people 
at  large  with  whom  cheap  sugar  is  probably  the  only 
thing  provided  by  the  McKinley  tariff,  which  meets 
with  general  approbation. 

*  * 

Various  opinions  regarding  the  probable  effect  of 
“  wool  ”  are  given  this  week— others  will  follow 
in  subsequent  issues.  It  will  be  seen  that  opinions  dif¬ 
fer  as  to  the  results  of  a  removal  of  the  tariff  on  wool. 
While  some  farmers  are  confident  that  it  will  ruin 
wool-growing  as  a  business,  others  claim  that  it  will 
stimulate  the  industry  because  it  will  so  increase  wool 
manufacturing  in  this  country  that  much  more  wool 
will  be  needed!  We  do  not  exactly  understand  the 
logic  of  this  last  assertion,  for  it  seems  to  us  that  the 
price  of  our  wool  will  always  be  regulated  by  the  price 
at  which  foreign  wools  can  be  sold  here,  just  as  the 
price  of  our  wheat  abroad  is  determined  by  the  price 
at  which  foreign  wheat  can  be  delivered  in  England. 

It  is  also  claimed  that  cheaper  wool  will  prevent  man¬ 
ufacturers  from  using  shoddy  in  their  cloth,  which,  if 
true,  will  prove  a  blessing  indeed.  The  one  thing  upon 
whiph  sheepmen  seem  to  agree  is  that  “free  wool”  will 
cause  a  radical  change  in  sheep  breeding.  The  fine- 
wooled  sheep  with  a  big  fleece  and  poor  mutton  car¬ 
cass  wall  disappear  except  on  farms  where  thorough¬ 
bred  stock  are  grown  and  on  the  big,  wild  ranges  of 
the  West.  The  sheep  for  the  ordinary  farm  will  have 
more  or  le  the  blood  of  the  true  mutton  breeds, 


and  within  a  few  years  immensely  increased  quanti¬ 
ties  of  mutton  will  be  offered  for  sale  Will  this  com¬ 
pete  in  the  already  crowded  meat  markets  or  will  it 
not  interfere  with  sales  of  beef  and  pork. 

*  * 

A  Western  creamery  bought  a  Babcock  tester,  and 
because  the  milk  of  one  of  the  patrons  did  not  contain 
fat  enough  to  come  up  to  the  given  standard,  the  milk  of 
those  cows  was  excluded  till  they  made  a  better  show- 
ing  ?  Oh,  no!  The  tester  was  thrown  away  and  the 
poor  man  who,  the  managers  were  satisfied,  was 
honest,  and  neither  watered  nor  skimmed  his  milk, 
received  the  same  per  pound  as  those  furnishing  the 
richest  milk.  The  puzzled  directors  couldn’t  think  of 
any  easier  way,  and  decided  that  the  test  was  a  failure. 
They  were  evidently  under  the  impression  that  the 
tester  would  cause  the  cows  to  put  more  fat  into  the 
milk,  and,  as  it  failed  to  do  this,  of  course  it  was 
worthless.  As  well  expect  the  scales  used  to  weigh 
the  produce  from  the  land,  to  increase  the  number  of 
bushels  of  potatoes,  corn  or  wheat.  This  is  the  most 
idiotic  nonsense  of  which  we  have  yet  heard.  No 
wonder  cooperative  creameries,  as  well  as  other  co¬ 
operative  concerns  are  failures  when  run  on  such 
lines.  There  is  no  incentive  to  improvement  of  the 
product,  or  to  honest  endeavor  in  any  direction. 
Deterioration  must  result,  and  hence  loss  and  dis¬ 
appointment.  # 

BREVITIES. 

You  let  me  feed  a  sheep  just  as  I  say — 

One  whole  Tear  through  ;  one  month  I’d  stuff  It  tight 
With  a  1  the  good  sound  grain  and  clover  hay 
That  It  could  eat^and  house  It  day  and  night. 

Another  month  I’d  take  away  Its  feed. 

And  turn  It  on  the  stack  of  stiff,  hard  straw, 

Where  It  might  stand  and  bleat  about  its  need, 

Too  stiff  and  cold  its  wretched  food  to  gnaw. 

And  I  will  guarantee  Its  wool  will  show 
Each  month’s  poor  feeding  in  a  dead,  weak  spot, 

Just  where  the  fiber  failed  to  thrive  and  grow 
While  that  starved  sheep  bewailed  its  wretched  lot. 

You  let  me  take  a  child  and  rule  Its  life, 

One  month  within  a  home  of  sweet  content 
And  happiness;  and  then  a  month  where  strife 
And  bitter,  aDgry  words  are  made  the  stent, 

And  I  will  guarantee  to  And  a  stain 
On  that  child’s  character  in  after  life. 

A  blot  that  touches  both  the  heart  and  brain, 

For  every  month  of  anger  and  of  strife. 

You  can’t  make  Jelly  out  of  green  fruit. 

The  potato  beetle  has  deserted  Missouri. 

A  sheep  is  less  fond  of  a  bath  than  a  cat. 

Have  you  settled  the  fence  question  yet  ? 

A  Sheep  fat  on  December  1,  is  half  wintered. 

Pity  the  man  who  takes  a  mouthful  of  fresh  air;  take  a  noseful. 

He  fills  ths  market  up  with  drugs  who  keeps  on  raising  useless  plugs. 

The  R.  N.-Y.’s  apology  to  the  Fibro  Ferro  Feeder  Co.  will  be  found 
on  page  822. 

A  CROSS  between  a  Leghorn’s  comb  and  a  snow  bank  will  always 
breed  an  egg  famine. 

No  use  trying  to  make  a  good  citizen  out  of  a  child  that  doesn’t  like 
to  sing  Home  Sweet  Home! 

A  high-spirited  horse  or  boy  never  can  be  lazy.  If  either  pokes 
about  it's  a  sign  he  isn’t  well. 

A  Leghorn  can  lay  the  eggs,  but  It  takes  a  Wyandotte  to  hatch 
them.  That  Is  a  true  division  of  labor— unless  an  incubator  can  re¬ 
lieve  both  hens. 

J.  H.  Hale  read  the  article  on  Georgia  Peach  Growing  now  printed 
on  page  811  and  said.  “It’s  correct  except  that  he  Is  too  modest  In  the 
possibilities  of  the  thing.” 

It  is  stated  on  the  best  authority  that  the  loss  from  damages  by  the 
coddling  moth  In  Nebraska  alone  In  the  past  season  amounted  to 
$2,000,000.  How  many  farm  mortgages  would  that  pay? 

Which  will ‘‘toughen  ”  a  colt  the  more  for  future  usefulness— to 
give  It  a  warm  shelter  and  fair  feed  during  the  coming  winter,  or  to 
expose  it  to  the  Inclemency  of  the  weather  and  scrimp  its  rations  ? 

We  understand  that  Prof.  Goff,  of  the  Wisconsin  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion,  has  devised  a  pump  and  nozzle  by  which  kerosene  and  water  are 
mixed  at  the  nozzle  and  thrown  in  a  fine  spray  without  any  need  of 
emulsification. 

Doctors  now  assure  us  that  the  falsetto  voice  can  be  cured.  The 
high  squeak  Is  simply  due  to  a  faulty  use  of  the  voice  If  the  patient 
will  only  convince  himself  that  he  can  talk  lower  If  he  wants  to,  there 
will  be  no  trouble. 

To  several  farmers  wbo  have  asked  questions  about  the  wisdom  of 
fermenting  manure  rather  than  applying  It  fresh  to  the  land,  we  say 
that  we  have  two  excellent  articles  on  the  subject  by  thejate  Joseph 
Harris,  which  will,  we  think,  answer  all  questions. 

People  who  are  looking  for  an  easy  road  to  wealth  will  be  Inter¬ 
ested  in  this  from  a  Georgia  correspondent:  ‘‘Nothing  on  earth  can 
keep  a  man  from  getting  rich  If  be  will  plant  a  field  of  asparagus  In 
Georgia,  large  enough  to  be  able  to  ship  by  the  car-load.” 

While  the  agricultural  press  is  earnestly  urging  the  cotton  growers 
of  the  South  to  curtail  their  production  of  the  staple,  how  many  of 
them  have  advised  the  wheat  growers  of  the  North  to  adopt  a  similar 
policy  ?  Are  Dot  the  conditions  similar  in  both  cases  at  present  ? 

When  there’s  little  or  none  of  feed  in  the  soil  where  the  roots  all 
run,  then  the  ugly  and  selfish  weed,  eats  its  till  and  has  all  the  fun. 
When  food's  plenty,  the  useful  crop,  plucks  up  courage  and  makes  a 
fight— soon  goes  sailing  away  up  top,  leaving  the  weeds  quite  out  of 

Bight. 

Of  late  years  we  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  the  reasons  why 
farmers  should  act  together  politically,  and  about  the  best  methods 
of  doing  so.  Wouldn’t  it  be  at  least  quite  as  beneficial  to  discuss  the 
reasons  why  they  should  act  together  commercially,  and  the  best 
means  of  doing  so  ? 

Just  think  of  it!  Of  the  $1,000,000,000  representing  the  exports  of  the 

United  States  during  the  past  year,  80  per  cent,  or  $800,000,000  worth, 
consisted  of  agricultural  products!  Were  it  not  for  the  farmers  of 
the  country,  what  a  disastrous  “  balance  of  trade  ”  would  be  against 
us.  if  our  present  rate  of  importing  foreign  goods  could  by  any  possi¬ 
bility  be  maintained  ! 

Should  a  young  orchard  be  taxed?  This  question  is  agitating  the 
California  fruit  grower  a  good  deal.  When  he  sets  out  an  acre  o 
vines,  for  example,  the  value  of  the  land,  for  taxation,  Is  at  once 
raised  and  it  increases  year  after  year,  even  before  the  land  is  pro¬ 
ductive  at  all.  Fruit  growers  seem  to  think  that  the  valuation  should 
not  be  increased  until  the  vines  or  trees  earn  something  n  fact,  some 
of  them  declare  that  the  State  ought  to  pay  a  bounty  Jai  very  such 
acre  of  fruit  planted,  instead  of  increasing  taxation 
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THE  AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  FAIR. 

One  of  the  earliest  recollections  of  the  reading  of 
my  boyhood  days,  is  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Institute  Farmers’  Club,  published  in  the  old  New 
York  Weekly  Tribune.  The  learned  disquisitions  upon 
various  phases  of  agriculture  were  not  always  clearly 
understood,  but  were  often  a  source  of  wonder  that 
any  mortal  man,  and  he  a  farmer  (?)  could  know  so 
much.  So  upon  coming  to  the  city,  the  American  In¬ 
stitute  Fair  caught  my  fancy,  and  each  year  I  have 
paid  it  a  visit,  and  inspected  with  mingled  pleasure 
and  profit  its  diverse  and  multitudinous  exhibits. 

It  is  a  veteran  in  the  exhibition  line,  the  present 
being  its  61st  anniversary,  but  as  regards  the  number 
and  quality  of  its  exhibits,  it  is  as  vigorous  as  ever. 
As  an  educational  agency,  it  is  unique.  A  large  and 
varied  assortment  of  machinery  is  in  operation  propel¬ 
led  by  an  enormous  engine.  Numerous  heating,  light, 
ing  and  cooking  devices  give  practical  exemplification 
of  their  uses.  Various  new  ideas  in  furniture  and 
household  appliances  interest  the  housekeeper.  Im¬ 
proved  food  products  tickle  the  palate,  while  pictures 
and  other  objects  of  beauty  please  the  eye,  and  a 
skilled  orchestra  charms  the  ear.  For  two  months  the 
exhibition  affords  instruction  and  entertainment  to 
old  and  young. 

At  various  intervals  special  features  are  introduced. 
One  of  these,  from  November  22-25,  inclusive,  was  an 
exhibition  of  Bantams,  the  first  of  its  kind  in  this 
country.  Breeders  of  these  little  fowls  complain  that 
their  birds  have  usually  been  tucked  off  in  some  cor¬ 
ner  or  out-of-the-way  place,  and  they  had  determined 
to  have  an  exhibition  of  Bantams  exclusively.  It  was 
under  the  auspices  of  the  United  Bantam  Club  of 
America,  and  included  something  like  300  birds.  It 
was  got  up  on  very  short  notice,  and  some  of  the 
arrangements  were  not  all  that  could  have  been  de¬ 
sired,  but  the  birds  were  so  placed  as  to  be  seen  to 
good  advantage,  and  many  good  specimens  were  on 
exhibition.  These  are  interesting  little  creatures, 
both  to  breeders  and  to  the  general  public.  They  are 
the  most  difficult  to  breed  true  to  standard  require¬ 
ments  of  any  fowls.  This  makes  success  in  their  breeding 
a  cause  for  congratulation.  The  little  folks  particu¬ 
larly  are  great  admirers  of  the  little  beauties,  which, 
though  small,  feel  as  big  as  any  of  their  larger  kindred. 

Many  of  the  varieties  are  reproductions  in  miniature 
of  the  larger  breeds.  Among  these  are  the  different 
colored  Games,  Buff,  White  and  Partridge  Pekins, 
and  Polish.  Some  Silkies  attracted  considerable  at¬ 
tention,  their  plumage  being  well  described  by  their 
name.  Their  legs  are  black,  and  their  skin  and  bones 
are  said  to  be  of  the  same  somber  color.  The  larger 
number  of  entries  were  of  Black  Reds,  Red  Pyles, 
Golden  Duckwing,  Golden  and  Silver  Sebrights,  Buff, 
White  and  Partridge  Pekins  and  Rosecomb  Blacks. 
Many  birds  were  offered  for  sale  at  prices  ranging 
from  $2  each  (a  very  few  at  $1)  up  to  $10,  $15  and,  in 
one  or  two  cases,  $25.  The  ruling  spirit  of  the  exhi¬ 
bition  was  E.  E.  Quick,  the  president  of  the  club,  and 
a  large  exhibitor.  lie  promises  better  arrangements, 
a  larger  exhibit  and  more  satisfactory  results  next 
time,  though  there  is  little  to  complain  of  in  the  first 
attempt.  The  whole  thing  was  got  up  and  carried 
through  in  about  ffve  weeks,  I  was  told.  f.  h.  v. 


A  SUCCESSFUL  DAIRY  SCHOOL. 

Prof.  W.  W.  Cooke,  of  the  Vermont  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion,  sends  some  notes  on  the  recent  dairy  school  held 
under  his  direction.  These  schools  are  giving  great 
satisfaction  and  are  much  appreciated  by  the  better 
class  of  dairymen. 

“  Babcocking”  by  Steam.— A  new  feature  of  the 
laboratory  has  proved  quite  an  important  addition. 
This  is  a  steam  Babcock  testing  machine.  We  have 
two  kinds,  made  by  Moseley  &  Stoddard  and  by  the 
Vermont  Farm  Machine  Company,  but  both  agree  in 
the  essential  idea  that  the  bottles  are  whirled  by  the 
direct  action  of  the  steam  without  requiring  an  en¬ 
gine,  and  in  both  this  steam  also  heats  the  bottles  and 
keeps  the  contents  hot  during  the  whirling.  This 
does  away  with  all  adding  of  hot  water  to  the  machine 
and  allows  the  work  to  be  done  in  a  cold  room  as 
easily  as  in  a  warm ;  to  be  done  slowly  as  well  as 
rapidly  and  even  allows  the  completing  of  the  analysis 
when  the  acid  has  been  added  so  long  before  that  the 
bottles  have  become  cold.  This  steam  machine  is 
easier  to  use  than  the  hand  machine  and  will  be  found 
to  give  more  accurate  results,  especially  on  thin  skim- 
milk  and  on  buttermilk  containing  less  than  .3  per 
cent  fat.  If  the  Babcock  method  has  any  wrong  ten¬ 
dency  it  is  toward  giving  low  results  and  the  fluidity 


of  the  fat  in  the  steam  machine  will  be  found  to  largely 
overbalance  this  tendency. 

Sweet  and  Ripened  Cream. — A  valuable  point 
brought  out  in  the  handling  of  cream,  is  the  fact  that 
cream  churned  sweet  needs  less  careful  handling  than 
cream  that  is  to  be  ripened.  It  is  acknowledged  by 
all  that  the  uniform  ripening  of  cream  so  far  as  to  have 
it  churn  thoroughly  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  butter  maker,  and  the  determining  of  the 
proper  degree  of  ripeness  for  churning  is  almost  as  dif 
ficult.  Neither  of  these  difficulties  is  encountered  in 
making  sweet-cream  butter.  Instead  of  uniting  all 
the  cream  in  a  single  vat  and  taking  much  pains  to  ^ 
keep  the  mass  at  certain  temperatures,  with  frequent 
and  thorough  stirrings,  it  was  found  possible  to  take 
creams  from  different  sources,  of  different  tempera¬ 
tures,  and  from  12  to  48  hours  old,  that  had  never  been 
together  until  they  were  in  the  churn,  and  by  churn¬ 
ing  them  cold,  to  have  the  butter  come  in  a  reasonable 
time  and  ha^e  almost  no  fat  left  in  the  buttermilk. 

As  regards  the  taste  of  butter  from  sweet  cream  and 
ripened  cream,  few  of  the  students  could  distinguish 
any  difference  and  still  fewer,  if  any,  could  certainly 
tell  which  was  which.  The  winter  time  seems  es¬ 
pecially  favorable  for  the  manufacture  of  sweet-cream 
butter. 

A  School  Report. — The  attendance  at  the  school 
was  good,  the  interest  much  more  than  last  year,  and 
we  feel  that  the  expenditure  of  time  and  money  was 
well  repaid.  Many  of  the  States  are  planning  similar 
schools  this  winter.  The  more  the  better :  there  is 


room  for  all  and  need  of  all  these  and  many  more. 
These  dairy  schools  are  a  hopeful  sign  of  the  future 
prosperity  of  dairying,  and  we  are  hoping  in  the  near 
future  to  make  ours  continuous  through  the  year. 


LEARNING  HOW  TO  THINK. 

THAT  SHORT  COURSE  at  CORNELL. 

The  farmers  of  this  country  do  not  realize  the  great 
importance  of  an  education.  They  get  the  mistaken 
notion  that  all  education  is  good  for  is  the  learning 
of  facts  and  dates,  and  that  if  their  boys  and  girls  are 
to  be  farmers,  a  good  knowledge  of  the  elementary 
branches  will  answer  their  purpose  very  well.  They 
forget  that  matter  is  always  controlled  and  directed 
by  mind,  and  that  the  greatest  advantage  of  educa¬ 
tion  is  the  mental  training  given,  and  the  ability  to 
think,  and  to  think  to  a  purpose.  If  they  will  look 
about  them  they  will  see  that  it  is  the  thinking  farm¬ 
ers  that  are  everywhere  the  most  successful.  To  no 
one  is  an  education  of  so  much  importance  as  to  him 
who  must  come  into  contact  with  Nature  so  directly  in 
the  growth  of  his  crops  and  animals.  It  is  a  shame 
that  our  common  schools  so  completely  ignore  all 
allusion  to  even  the  rudiments  of  an  agricultural 
education.  The  child,  the  future  man,  who  must  cope 
with  Mother  Earth  and  draw  from  her  bosom  the 
food  necessary  for  the  whole  race,  is  taught  every¬ 
thing  else  but  those  principles  on  which  so  much  of 
his  success  must  depend. 

But  the  farmer  of  the  future  must  be  educated.  He 
must  not  only  know  the  principles  which  govern  the 
relations  of  his  soil  and  the  plants  which  he  would 
grow  thereon,  but  he  must  be  able  to  think  so  as  to 
make  the  best  use  of  all  his  crops 

The  question  which  is  of  vital  importance,  not  only 
to  this  generation  of  farmers,  but  to  the  coming  one,  is 
how  can  the  desired  education  be  placed  within  the 
reach  of  all  ?  The  farmers’  institutes  are  doing  a  grand 
work  for  this  generation.  The  men  and  women  of 
to-day  are  no  longer  in  a  position  where  they  can  leave 
their  work  and  attend  schools,  but  the  institute  comes 
to  them  with  its  trained,  successful  farmers  and  places 
an  immense  amount  of  knowledge  within  their  grasp. 
The  coming  farmers  are  especially  favored,  they 


should  be  very  thankful  and  should  eagerly  embrace 
j  the  advantages  held  out  to  them. 

f  Cornell  University  is  grandly  responding  to  the 
demand  of  the  times.  Established  only  a  quarter  of 
a  century  ago,  it  is  one  of  the  noblest  institutions  of 
•  this  or  any  other  land.  Its  liberality  in  opening  a  four 
years’  course  in  agriculture  and  also  a  shorter  two 
years’  course  to  both  of  which  our  boys  and  girls  are 
invited  to  come  free  of  tuition,  to  obtain  the  most  com- 
i  plete  agricultural  education,  is  to  be  especially  com¬ 
mended  and  should  crowd  its  halls  with  hundreds  of 
students. 

Not  content  with  this,  it  has  now  opened  its  doors 
more  widely  in  adopting  a  new  short  winter  course  in 
agriculture,  to  which  it  invites  all  persons  of  good  moral 
character  and  16  years  or  more  of  age,  without  cost 
for  tuition  and  without  examination,  to  study  such 
branches  as  will  especially  fit  them  for  any  department 
of  farming  which  they  wish  to  follow.  Thus  they  can 
study  dairying,  general  agriculture,  poultry  keeping, 
animal  industry,  veterinary  science,  entomology,  and 
all  other  matters  relating  to  agriculture. 

What  an  opportunity  is  here  offered  for  the  young  ! 
How  the  boys  and  girls  should  respond  !  Why,  I  am 
almost  tempted,  “  Old  Boy”  that  I  am,  and  I  would  be 
quite  so  were  it  not  for  the  many  pressing  duties  of 
life,  to  attend  the  next  term  myself.  But,  parents,  as 
we  cannot  go,  and  as  we  see  the  great  need  of  more 
knowledge  in  our  business,  let  us  send  our  boys  and 
girls.  It  will  cost  but  little :  the  railroad  fare  and 
board  will  be  but  small  compared  with  the  great 
benefits  which  will  accrue  from  these  12  weeks  of  close 
training.  Suppose  it  does  require  some  sacrifice;  it 
will  be  worth  a  hundred  times  more  than  it  will  cost 
in  dollars  and  we  all  want  our  children  to  stand  at  the 
head;  so  let  us  freely  make  the  sacrifice.  Let  me  urge 
the  boys  and  girls  to  make  almost  any  effort  required 
to  attend.  They  can  find  plenty  of  work  to  do  at 
Cornell  to  pay  for  board  if  they  cannot  afford  the 
money  for  this  purpose.  By  all  means  let  them  go, 
and  in  all  the  after  years  of  their  lives  they  will  not 
cease  to  thank  me  for  urging  them  to  do  so.  Not  less 
than  500  students  should  go  flocking  up  to  Cornell  this 
first  term,  which  will  open  on  January  3. 

For  full  particulars  write  to  Prof.  I.  P.  Roberts, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Study  them  well  and  be  sure  to  be  on 
hand  at  the  opening  of  the  term.  j.  s.  woodward. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

We  believe  It  Is  a  mistake  ever  to  use  cotton -seed  meal  as  a  fertil¬ 
izer.  It  wa»  Intended  for  animal  food. 

The  sum  of  $10,000  Is  to  be  spent  In  England  for  extending  the  sale 
and  use  of  nitrate  of  soda.  The  Nitrate  Importing  Company  and  the 

owners  of  Chilian  railroads  provide  this  money.  How  will  they  pro¬ 
ceed  to  show  the  real  merits  of  this  fertilizer? 

Bowker's  Greenhouse  Manure,  made  by  the  Bowker  Fertilizer  Co., 
of  Boston,  Is  an  excellent  fertilizer  for  use  in  all  greenhouse  culture. 
Under  the  title,  "  A  Timely  Caution,”  the  Urm  Issues  a  little  pamphlet 
on  the  sanitary  treatment  of  lawns,  that  Is  well  worth  roadlng. 

Henry  Stewart  tells  in  another  column  about  the  accumulation 
of  air  In  pipes  and  how  It  changes  the  volume  of  water  flowing  through 


them.  As  an  Illustration  to  his  article  take  this  pipe,  which  though 
greatly  exaggerated,  will  show  what  Is  meant. 

Returns  from  British  agriculture  show  a  steady  falling  off  in 
values  as  compared  with  previous  years.  The  area  In  grain  has  fallen 
Off  1,291,495  acres  In  10  years  and  over  28,000  In  the  past  year.  In  wheat 
alone  the  loss  Is  nearly  100,000  acres  in  one  year,  while  oats  have 
gained.  Potatoes  lost  20,000  acres  while  turnips  gained.  Grasses 
under  rotation  lost  40,000  acres  In  the  past  year  and  permanent  grass 
lost  nearly  30,000  acres,  while  30,000  acres  of  available  land  have  gone 
out  of  cultivation— "abandoned,”  as  we  would  say  of  a  New  England 
farm.  As  to  live  stock,  the  past  year  shows  a  gain  of  50,000  horses, 
180,000  cattle,  100,000  sheep  and  a  loss  of  1,000,000  pigs.  British  farming 
Is  pretty  nearly  stagnant  with  the  movement  the  wrong  way,  if  any. 

A  friend  in  Indiana  has  this  to  say  about  the  market  garden  busi¬ 
ness:  “  My  carear  as  market  gardener  will  end  with  the  close  of  this 
year,  not  because  I  have  made  money  enough  In  30  years’  continuous 
hard  work,  nor  on  account  of  old  age,  but  simply  because  I  am  worn 
out.  Peter  Henderson  hit  the  nail  on  the  head  when  he  said  that, 
next  to  sufficient  means  to  carry  on  truck  farming  successfully  it  Is  of 
the  utmost  Importance  to  have  good  health  and  an  Iron  constitution; 
for,  rain  or  shine,  hot  or  cold,  a  fellow  must  be  right  there  himself 
and  never  depend  on  hired  help  alone  to  do  what  he  himself  ought  to 
do  or  at  least  superintend.  Trucking  Is  hard  work  in  every  respect;  at 
the  same  time  it  Is  beautiful  work,  provided  a  person's  heart  and 
soul  are  In  It,  and  mine  were  and  are  yet.” 

A  Farmers’  Telegraph  Company.— Up  In  Lenawee  County,  Mich., 
the  farmers  of  an  agricultural  district  have  established  a  “  Farmers’ 
Telegraph  Company,”  and  at  a  moderate  cost  constructed  a  line  to 
Adrian,  the  country  seat,  eight  miles  distant.  A  large  number  of  scat¬ 
tered  farms  are  connected  with  each  other  and  with  the  village  store, 
and  railroad  depot.  The  store-keeper  acts  as  central  operator,  ex¬ 
press  agent,  postmaster,  etc.  Usually  the  wives  and  daughters  In  the 
various  families  soon  learn  to  operate  the  instruments,  and  relieve 
the  monotony  of  farm  life  by  ready  communication  with  their  neigh¬ 
bors  all  around.  The  total  cash  expenditure  for  the  original  outflt 
was  not  over  $200  and  the  maintenance  expenses  are  covered  by  an 
assessment  of  $2  a  year  on  each  household  that  benefits  by  the  system. 
Besides  the  added  cheerfulness  and  convenience  of  ready  lnter-com- 
munlcatlon  all  over  the  neighborhood,  there  is  a  handsome  saving  of 

time  and  labor  In  avoiding  useless  trips  to  the  village  In  a  busy  season 
—Indeed  the  avoidance  of  the  cost  of  needless  travel  alone  should 
offset  many  times  the  outlay  for  each  family  during  the  year.  The 
many  advantages  of  such  a  system  should  lead  to  Its  wide  adoption  In 
country  places,  and  after  the  expiration  of  the  extortionate  telephone 
patents  In  1894,  the  telephone  could  conveniently  replace  the  telegraph 
In  every  township. 


Women  in  Public  Positions.— Straws  show  the  way 
of  the  wind,  we  all  think,  hut  what  shall  we  say  when 
the  wind  is  apparently  blowing  in  two  opposite  di¬ 
rections  at  the  same  time!  In  New  York  city,  the  post 
office  authorities  have  just  taken  the  first  steps  toward 
the  employment  of  women,  by  giving  Mrs.  Ray  a 
place  at  one  of  the  stamp  windows.  She  is  reported 
as  doing  wTell.  In  the  same  city  the  Mayor  has  just 
thrust  out  the  only  woman  member  heretofore  on  the 
board  of  education,  although  saying  that  he  preferred 
re-appointments  in  all  cases,  other  conditions  being 
equal.  He  says  publicly: 

The  question  was  complicated  by  a  question  of  the  advisability  of 
woman  commissioners  as  a  part  of  the  school  system.  I  was  not  con¬ 
vinced  of  the  value  of  the  service  of  women  In  this  direction.  I 
was  being  overwhelmed  with  petitions,  letters  and  applications  in 
her  favor,  founded  on  the  ground  that  as  more  than  nine-tenths  of 
the  teachers  In  our  public  schools  are  women,  and  more  than  one-half 
of  the  pupils  are  girls,  it  is  desirable  and  Important  for  obvious  reas¬ 
ons  that  women  should  have  a  voice  in  the  government  of  the  public 
schools. 

Teachers,  pupils  and  alumnse  of  the  Normal  College, 
business  and  professional  men  in  large  numbers, 
womens’  societies,  etc.,  signed  these  petitions. 

The  chief  point  made  against  the  former  commis¬ 
sioner,  Mrs.  Clara  Williams,  was  that  she  gave  too 
much  of  her  time  to  the  Normal  College,  and  showed 
little  interest  in  the  common  school  system  Mrs. 
Williams  stigmatizes  the  Mayor’s  public  utterances  re¬ 
garding  her  as  “  unjust  and  untrue,”  and  says: 

The  statement  of  Mayor  Grant  that  I  have  devoted  all  my  time 
to  the  Normal  College  Is  false.  Truly,  my  Interest  has  been  there. 
Why  should  It  not  be  when  In  It  are  1,900  women,  who  are  to  be  the 
future  teachers  In  our  schools  ?  I  can  say  truthfully  that  with  a  few 
exceptions  the  only  interest  shown  by  the  members  of  this  board  In 
the  Normal  College  Is  when  an  appointment  is  to  be  made.  As  for 
the  other  schools,  I  have  visited  them  as  often  as  any  other  commis¬ 
sioner,  and  more  frequently  than  some. 

Nevertheless,  the  Mayor  has  been  obdurate,  and  has 
appointed  a  man  to  Mrs.  Williams’s  position.  Which 
way  does  the  wind  blow? 


MY  SON’S  ROOM.  II. 

PACKING  box  draped  with  muslin  had  always 
served  the  boy  for  a  wash-stand,  but,  after  the 
room  had  progressed  so  far,  he  became  so  dainty  in 
his  tastes  that  he  begged  to  have  that  left  out,  and 
declared  that  he  could  wash  at  the  horse-trough.  To 
satisfy  both  him  and  myself,  I  devised  what  we  called 
an  “  invisible  wash-stand.”  On  the  inside  of  the  closet 
door  we  fastened  with  iron  brackets  a  narrow  shelf 
having  a  circular  hole  eight  inches  in  diameter,  cut  in 
the  center.  This  wTas  to  hold  a  tin  wash-basin.  Above 
this  shelf  I  tacked  a  barred  crash  splasher  with  pockets 
for  comb,  brushes,  etc.,  and  above  all  hung  a  small 
mirror.  The  water  pitcher  stood  on  a  shelf  in  the 
closet.  Under  the  shelf  a  wide  tape  was  stretched 
across  the  door,  on  which  to  hang  towels.  When  the 
door  was  shut,  there  was  no  suspicion  whatever  of  the 
wash-stand. 

The  space  between  the  windows  was  three  feet,  giv¬ 
ing  just  enough  room  for  a  writing  desk.  The  leaf  of 
an  old  black  walnut  kitchen  table  that  had  been  placed 
on  the  retired  list  was  cut  to  this  width.  This  leaf  was 
nearly  two  feet  deep  and  made  a  good-sized  desk.  It 
was  thoroughly  sandpapered  and  varnished,  (Shouldn’t 
“  my  son  ”  have  done  this  ? — Eds.)  and  fastened  to  the 
wall  by  wooden  brackets  cut  from  the  same  table.  The 
corners  of  these  supports  were  made  slightly  acute,  so 
as  to  allow  the  desk  to  slant  a  little  ;  otherwise  I 
should  have  used  iron  brackets.  We  used  long  screws 
to  fasten  it  with,  making  the  desk  quite  firm.  On  the 
under  side  of  the  desk  I  fastened  across  it  two  inch¬ 
wide  leather  straps,  tacking  them  at  the  ends  with 
brass-headed  tacks.  Since  there  could  be  no  drawer  to 
the  desk,  this  was  to  hold  a  large  portfolio  containing 
papers,  etc.  I  bought  an  ink- stand  and  pen-rack  for 
the  desk,  and  a  75-cent  set  of  “  knock-down  ”  book 
shelves  which  we  screwed  to  the  wall  above  it. 
This  contained  the  nucleus  of  my  son’s  library.  The 
cost  of  the  whole  thing  was  only  $1.50  ;  25  cents  for 
straps  and  tacks,  50  cents  for  the  ink-stand,  and  75 
cents  for  book  shelves. 

I  wanted  a  small  table  for  the  room  but  did  not 
have  one  to  spa^e.  After  lying  awake  one  night  over 
it  I  devised  a  sort  of  “  what-not”  that  proved  to  be 
more  useful  than  a  table  would  have  been.  I  cut 
four  broom-sticks  to  exactly  the  same  length,  (three 
feet)  sand-papered  and  varnished  them.  Then  I 
bought  four  half-inch  ash  boards  cut  16  by  24  inches. 
In  the  four  corners  of  each  of  these  I  bored  holes 
large  enough  to  allow  the  boards  to  slip  over  the 
broom-sticks.  The  boards  were  left  in  their  natural 
color,  being  varnished  with  colorless  varnish.  Tn  each 
of  the  broomsticks  I  burned  four  holes  with  a  piece  of 
wire  clothes  line.  The  first  hole  was  an  inch  from 
the  top  end,  the  next  two  at  distances  of  6  and  12 


inches  below  this,  and  the  last  one,  one  foot  from  the 
other  end.  In  the  bottom  holes  of  the  four  sticks  I 
placed  little  wooden  pegs  two  inches  long  ;  then  I 
slipped  one  of  the  boards  over  the  sticks,  and  it  was 
held  in  place  by  the  pegs,  The  other  shelves  were 
similarly  placed,  in  position,  all  holding  the  legs  quite 
firm  and  secure.  The  idea  of  this  I  got  partly  from 
the  “  knock-down”  bookshelves  which  I  had  bought. 
The  lowest  shelf  of  this  stand  held  magazines  and 
papers,  on  the  next  two  was  placed  the  boy’s  her¬ 
barium,  and  on  the  top  of  the  stand  was  his  collection 
of  geological  specimens  found  in  the  surrounding 
country.  I  tried  the  effect  of  a  big  blue  ribbon  bow 
at  one  corner,  but  the  young  autocrat  of  the  room 
gently  nut  firmly  removed  it.  The  effect  was  very 
pretty,  however,  or  would  be  in  a  girl’s  room. 

An  old  light  wood  cane-seated  chair,  very  much 
scratched  and  minus  a  seat,  was  sandpapered  and  var¬ 
nished,  and  fitted  with  a  tufted  seat  of  blue  denim 
worked  all  over  with  zig-zag  lines  in  stemstitch  with 
white  cotton  cord.  In  upholstering  the  seat  I  used 
molds  covered  with  canton  flannel,  as  for  the  couch. 
The  seat  was  fastened  to  the  chair  with  brass-headed 
tacks.  When  finished  the  beauty  of  the  chair  quite 
surprised  me.  A  thing  that  added  quite  a  little  to  the 
charm  of  the  room  was  a  white  rug,  made  from  the 
pelt  of  a  still-born  lamb.  My  son  skinned  the  lamb, 
and  I  washed  the  wool  thoroughly  and  lined  it  with 
an  old  red  woolen  table  cover. 

With  window  curtains  of  ruffled  lawn,  and  a  small 
landscape  etching,  which  I  bought  with  the  remainder 
of  the  $10,  the  room  was  a  little  beauty,  “pretty 
enough  for  a  bride.”  I  received  many  thanks  and  com¬ 
pliments  from  my  son,  which  more  than  repaid  me  for 
the  time  spent  in  making  this  coziness  for  him,  for 
it  was  not  done  in  a  day.  I  began  it  at  the  house¬ 
cleaning  in  April  and  worked  at  it  in  odd  times  until 
August,  when  I  added  the  stand  and  declared  it  fin¬ 
ished.  AGNES  CHASE. 


SHEEP  FROM  A  WOMAN’S  POINT  OF  VIEW. 

HEEPSKIN  RUGS. — In  my  summer  mountain 
home,  there  is  a  sheepskin  to  be  disposed  of  every 
alternate  week.  When  the  sheep  has  been  sheared,  the 
fleece  is  not  ornamental,  but  it  may  be  used  as  a  saddle 
blanket,  a  chair  seat,  to  make  shoe-string,  shoes  for 
young  children,  or  insoles  for  older  persons.  When 
the  fleece  is  long  and  curly,  I  use  it  as  a  rug,  either  in 
the  natural  shape  or  cut  oblong  and  lined.  The  lining 
may  be  of  any  color.  A  pinked  frill  of  a  dainty  colored 
cloth,  showing  about  two  inches  all  around  it,  gives  a 
pretty  finish,  or  the  edge  may  be  left  plain  with  the 
wool  hanging  over.  These  rugs  are  particularly  useful 
at  the  bedside  on  cold  mornings.  When  the  wool  is  of 
good  length  yet  not  beautiful,  I  cut  it  off  close  with 
ordinary  shears  and  use  it  for  spinning  and  -weav¬ 
ing  or  to  make  comforts.  For  any  of  these  uses  the 
skin  must  be  dried  and  dressed. 

To  Dress  a  Sheepskin. — As  soon  as  the  skin  is  re¬ 
moved,  wash  the  blood  stains  out  of  the  wool  and  rub 
the  flesh  side  thoroughly  with  salt.  Let  it  remain  till 
morning  rolled  together  in  a  dry  tub.  Nail  it  to  the 
sunny  side  of  a  house  with  the  flesh  side  out,  stretch¬ 
ing  it  firmly  with  each  nail  driven.  After  it  is  stretched 
rub  the  flesh  again  with  salt.  Let  it  dry  two  weeks 
or  longer  according  to  the  weather.  Take  off  the 
fleshy  parts  with  a  dull  knife.  After  it  is  taken  down, 
wash  it  in  warm  suds,  through  several  waters,  rinse  it 
in  cold  water,  and  dry  it  in  the  sun.  Shake  out  the 
wool  and  remove  burrs  and  ticks.  If  the  skin  is  to  be 
cut,  it  should  be  done  with  a  knife  on  the  skin  side  to 
avoid  cutting  the  wool. 

Home  Use  of  Wool. — The  old-fashioned  arts  of  spin¬ 
ning  and  weaving  are  still  in  vogue  with  us.  We 
mountain  people  cannot  be  convinced  that  any  linsey, 
jeans,  or  even  blanket  equals  that  developed  in  our 
own  hands  from  the  lamb  through  all  the  pro¬ 
cesses  of  shearing,  washing,  picking,  carding,  spin¬ 
ning,  reeling,  quilling,  and  weaving.  But  if  the  wool 
is  not  needed  for  cloth  or  yarn,  I  card  it  into  “  bats.” 
Three  pounds  of  “  bats”  laid  closely  alongside  be¬ 
tween  Turkey-red  calico  or  challie  and  tacked  closely 
make  a  light  and  warm  comfort,  next  best  to  one  of 
down.  By  using  four  or  five  pounds  and  making  it  just 
the  size  of  the  mattress,  it  forms  an  excellent  pad  to 
put  under  the  sheet  in  cold  weather.  Its  cosy  warmth 
needs  only  to  be  once  tried  to  be  acknowledged. 

Sheepskin  Shoes. — In  a  mountain  log  cabin  in 
winter  the  youngest  three  children  may  be  seen  tod¬ 
dling  over  the  puncheon  floor  in  curious-looking  white 
shoes.  Never  were  little  feet  more  warmly  shod. 
The  shoes  are  made  to  fit  the  foot,  with  the  wool  worn 
inside.  Soles  with  short  wool  worn  inside  of  the  shoes 
keep  warm  the  feet  of  the  elders.  R. 


THE  FACE  BEAUTIFUL. 

UST  above  Ernestine’s  nose,  two  faint,  upright  lines 

are  beginning  to  show  themselves. 

As  she  grows  older  they  will  become  deeper  and 
more  distinct,  unless  she  breaks  away  from  her  habit 
of  scowling  at  everything  she  reads. 

“  It  does  not  much  signify,”  sighs  Ernestine,  “  for 
even  with  no  wrinkles  my  face  can  never  be  beauti¬ 
ful.  My  mouth  is  too  large,  and  my  eyes  are  no-color 
gray,  and — ” 

But  my  dear — begging  pardon  for  the  interruption — 
there  is  beauty  and  beauty.  One  is  born  with  people  ; 
the  other,  and  best,  is  the  work  of  a  great  artist  who 
is  ready  to  serve  whoever  will  accept  his  help. 

“  Dear  me  !”  says  Midget.  “  Who  is  he  ?  Does  he 
charge  much  to  make  you  good-looking  ?” 

Yes,  he  charges  more  than  many  are  willing  to  pay. 
His  name  is  Noble  Thoughts. 

“  It  is  a  fairy  story,”  said  Midget,  with  a  note  of  dis¬ 
appointment.  But  Ernestine  catches  the  idea. 

“  What  must  you  be  willing  to  pay  the  artist  ?  ”  she 
questions. 

His  price  is — to  put  away  steadfastly  whatever  in¬ 
terferes  with  his  work,  such  as  impatience,  envy,  un¬ 
kindness.  Noble  Thoughts  is  an  honorable  fellow. 
He  simply  despises  thinking  what  is  low,  or  mean,  or 
degrading,  or  impure.  I  think  he  ought  to  do  his  best 
with  “  high-born”  folk — people  who  are  truly  children 
of  the  King.  Don’t  you  ? 

Ernestine  glances  at  the  tiny  cross  that  dangles  from 
a  buttonhole  in  her  blouse.  And  at  that  instant  Noble 
Thought  puts  an  expression  of  holy  resolve  into  her 
face  that  makes  it  almost  beautiful. — Good  House¬ 
keeping.  _ 

WEANING  AND  DRESSING  THE  BABY. 

HEN  my  baby  was  four  months  old  I  had  a 
fever,  and  was  so  weak  that  I  found  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  give  him  the  bottle.  I  dreaded  to  make  any 
change,  for  I  have  always  heard  of  the  terrors  of  wean¬ 
ing,  and  they  told  me  that  weaning  from  the  bottle 
was  the  worst  of  all.  I  gave  him  the  bottle,  and  to 
my  surprise,  he  never  called  for  his  mother.  I  taught 
him  to  drink  water  from  a  glass,  when  very  small  ; 
when  eight  months  old  I  gave  him  his  milk  from  a 
glass,  using  the  bottle  at  night  because  it  was  more 
convenient;  but  at  10  months  he  thought  he  was  too 
big  a  boy  to  use  a  bottle,  and  refused  to  take  his  food 
except  from  the  glass,  so  instead  of  my  weaning  him 
after  great  struggles,  he  weaned  himself.  My  theory 
is  that  if  a  child  is  fed  only  at  regular  intervals,  far 
enough  apart  for  him  to  be  hungry,  he  is  not  so  par¬ 
ticular  how  he  is  fed  if  he  only  gets  enough  to  satisfy 
him. 

I  was  delighted  with  the  plan  I  adopted  for  dressing 
my  little  one,  and  his  nurse  said  he  was  the  easiest 
baby  to  dress  she  had  ever  cared  for.  I  first  put  on  him 
a  long  flannel  skirt,  made  like  a  princess  dress,  with 
long  sleeves  and  high  neck  ;  over  that  he  wore  a  white 
skirt,  cut  after  the  same  pattern,  except  that  this  gar¬ 
ment  had  no  sleeves  and  opened  on  the  shoulders. 
Then  came  the  little  dress.  When  he  was  three  weeks 
old,  the  flannel  band  was  discarded,  and  the  little 
fellow  was  so  comfortable  with  no  bands  to  bind  him, 
and  no  pins  to  prick  him,  that  I  could  not  help  feeling 
sorry  for  the  poor  babies  bound  up  in  the  old-fash¬ 
ioned  way.  Some  of  the  old  Aunties  held  up  their 
hands  and  exclaimed  over  it  ;  saying  his  back  would 
be  weak,  and  that  he  would  have  no  shape,  etc.,  etc.; 
but  I  have  proved  them  in  the  wrong.  1  carried  out 
the  same  idea  in  his  short  clothes,  and  have  now  a  16 
months’  old  boy  with  as  strong  and  as  finely  developed 
a  body  as  a  mother  could  wish.  Esther. 

There  is  nothing  that  may  not  happen 
to  a  thin  baby. 

There  is  nothing  that  may  not  happen 
to  a  man  who  is  losing  his  healthy  weight. 

We  say  they  are  “poor.”  They  are 
poorer  than  we  at  first  suspect. 

Do  you  want  almost  all  that  is  known 
of  the  value  of  plumpness  told  in  a  way 
to  commend  to  you  careful  living — and 
Scott’s  Emulsion  of  cod-liver  oil  if  you 
need  it? 

A  book  on  it  free. 


Scott  &  Bowne,  Chemists,  132  South  5th  Avenue,  New  York. 

Your  druggist  keeps  Scott’s  Emulsion  of  cod-llver  oil— all  druggists 
everywhere  do.  $1. 
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WHAT  OPEN  EYES  SEE. 

A  Pretty  Pin  Cushion — Take  a  square  of 
unbleached  cotton  cloth,  any  size  desired. 
Fold  the  edges  together  so  that  it 
will  be  a  half  square.  After  it  is  nearly 
sewed  up  fill  with  sawdust,  then  cover 
with  a  square  of  plush,  the  plush  the 
same  size  as  the  cotton.  Pin  marks  do 
not  show  in  plush  as  they  do  in  silk  and 
some  other  materials.  After  it  is  all 
sewed  on  nicely  sew  the  upper  corners 
together  and  tie  with  a  ribbon.  You  will 
have  a  pretty  as  well  as  a  useful  or¬ 
nament  for  the  bureau.  It  will  be  in  the 
shape  of  a  heart  when  finished.  M.  R.  mcc. 

For  A  Burned  Kettle. — When  by  acci¬ 
dent  the  good  porcelain  kettle  becomes 
burned,  do  not  scrape,  but  set  it  on  the 
back  of  the  stove,  with  a  little  water  in 
it,  into  which  pour  sufficient  potash  to 
make  it  very  strong.  In  a  short  time 
the  scale  will  be  found  all  eaten  away, 
leaving  the  kettle  as  smooth  as  ever. 
Do  not  touch  the  liquid  with  the  hand, 
but  pour  off  and  wash  with  clean  water. 
I  open  a  can  of  concentrated  potash,  pour 
on  water  to  dissolve,  and  set  it  up  in  a 
safe  place;  used  with  care  it  will  save 
much  labor.  e.  s.  d.  b. 

Whipped  Cream. — It  seems  to  be  gen¬ 
erally  understood  that  this  delicacy  is  to 
be  prepared  only  by  the  use  of  an  imple¬ 
ment  specially  designed  for  the  purpose. 
All  that  is  needed  is  a  bowl  of  suitable 
size  and  shape  and  a  good  egg  beater. 
Thick,  firm  cream  must  be  used.  Four 
tablespoonfuls  of  the  whipped  cream 
stirred  thick  with  pulverized  sugar  make 
a  delicate  icing  for  cake  or  cookies  and 
when  eggs  are  scarce  it  is  a  decided  econ¬ 
omy.  If  the  cream  is  wanted  as  a  sauce 
for  puddings,  etc.,  when  it  is  whipped 
stiff  add  sweet  milk  gradually  till  thin 
enough.  sweet  fern. 

The  American  Turkey.— The  Ledger  af¬ 
firms  that  it  is  well  known  to  English 
housekeepers  that  the  American  bronze 
turkey  is  much  better  than  the  English 
turkey.  It  is  larger,  sweeter  and  ten¬ 
derer.  And  so,  when  shopping  for  Sun¬ 
day  dinners,  an  English  housewife  will 
say  :  “  Give  me  an  American  bronze  tur¬ 
key,  if  you  please.”  It  was  a  New  Eng¬ 
land  boy  who  first  thought  of  sending  a 
turkey  to  Europe.  “  My  sister  is  in  Lon¬ 
don,”  reasoned  he,  “  and  I  know  a  Lon¬ 
don  turkey  cannot  be  as  good  as  a  New 
England  one,  so  I  shall  send  one  to  her 
for  Thanksgiving.” 

Cream  Color  for  Mourning.— Helen  Mar¬ 
shall  North’s  notes  “  from  the  world’s 
four  corners,”  mention  that  when  the 
Princess  of  Wales  is  in  Denmark,  she 
wears  a  complete  mourning  costume  of 
cream  color,  which  the  Empress  of  Russia 
has  introduced  into  that  country  as  the 
national  mourning.  There  is,  therefore, 
a  remote  possibility  that  the  princess  may 
see  fit  to  introduce  the  custom  in  England; 
and  at  some  distant  day,  perchance, 
American  women  may  be  free  to  discard 
the  barbarous  black  robes  which  do  not 
properly  find  place  in  a  Christian  coun¬ 
try  and  protect  themselves  during  the 
period  of  mourning  by  a  costume  suggest¬ 
ing  hope  and  trust  rather  than  deepest 
despair. 

Questionable  Advertisements.— Probably 
there  is  no  class  of  people  that  makes 
use  of  the  various  advertisements  to  be 
found  in  the  papers  of  to-day,  as  much 
as  do  the  farmers.  In  many  instances  it 
is  the  only  chance  the  farmer’s  wife  may 
have  to  get  some  little  needed  article  or 
even  Christmas  gifts  for  her  household. 
In  The  Rural  New-Yorker  we  are  not 
liable  to  find  one  in  a  hundred  adver¬ 
tisements  that  is  not  as  represented,  and 
even  that  one  is  soon  shown  up  by  the 
publisher  in  its  true  light.  Thus  we  may 
write  to  any  of  those  advertising  in  its 
columns  with  no  fear  of  our  money  being 
foolishly  spent.  With  regard  to  the  ad¬ 
vertisements  found  in  the  columns  of 
many  papers,  we  must  use  our  own  judg¬ 
ment.  This  year  the  papers  have  been 
full  of  rebuses  that  show  fraud  on  the 
surface.  They  offer  silk  dresses,  gold 
watches  and  large  sums  of  money,  for 
guessing  a  rebus  already  guessed  for  the 
reader.  It  is  really  a  pleasure  to  answer 
an  honest  advertisment  and  then  wait 
and  see  what  the  mail  will  bring  us.  As 


When  Baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castorla, 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castorla, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castorla, 
when  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Castorla 


a  rule,  all  cheap  jewelry  papers,  such  as 
are  published  by  different  companies  in 
Maine  should  be  avoided.  Especially 
should  all  hair  dyes  and  face  washes  be 
shunned,  as  also  cheap  organ  and  piano 
advertisements,  etc.  Those  are  frauds 
every  time.  M.  n.  m. 

Home  Helps. — Some  quiet  satisfaction 
may  be  obtained  by  members  of  a  family 
in  the  selecting  and  arranging  of  scraps 
upon  subjects  that  accord  with  the  taste 
of  each  individual  member.  In  one 
family,  the  son  is  interested  in  violin 
playing,  and  asks  the  others  to  join  with 
him  in  cutting  any  scraps  pertaining  to 
violins  for  his  book.  The  father’s  hobby 
is  the  farm,  and  every  week  something 
is  added  to  his  book,  with  the  exception 
of  reading  matter  contained  in  The  R. 
N.-Y.,  which  is  preserved  entire.  A 
child,  who  is  fond  of  his  garden,  brings 
in  leaves  and  flowers  to  be  pressed  and 
labeled  in  his  scrap-book;  and  the  mother 
has  a  book  whose  contents  vary  accord¬ 
ing  to  what  strikes  her  fancy.  The  work 
of  pasting  is  often  done  by  her,  and  when 
only  a  little  paste  is  needed,  it  is  quickly 
made  by  stirring  a  half-teaspoon  of  flour 
and  a  little  water  in  the  bowl  of  a  large 
iron  spoon,  and  resting  it  on  top  of  the 
stove  to  boil.  mrs.  s.  h.  hammar. 

News  About  an  Old  Problem.— We  clip 
the  following  from  Harper’s  Young  Peo¬ 
ple :  “  Robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul  ’’was 

first  used  when  Westminster  Abbey  was 
called  St.  Peter’s  Cathedral.  Money  be¬ 
ing  needed  to  settle  the  accounts  of  St. 
Paul’s  Cathedral,  it  was  taken  by  those 
in  authority  from  St.  Peter’s,  quite  to  the 
dissatisfaction  of  the  people,  who  asked, 
“  Why  rob  St.  Peter  to  pay  St.  Paul  ?  ” 
Over  200  years  afterward,  the  saying  was 
again  used  in  regard  to  the  same  churches 
at  the  death  of  the  Earl  of  Chatham,  the 
city  of  London  declaring  that  so  great  a 
statesman  should  be  buried  in  St.  Paul’s, 
while  Parliament  insisted  that  one  so 
noble  in  every  way  would  be  more  prop¬ 
erly  placed  amid  the  dust  of  kings  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  and  that  no’,  to  bury 
him  there  would  be  for  the  second  time 
“  robbing  St.  Peter  to  pay  St.  Paul.”  The 
Abbey  very  justly  carried  the  day. 

A  Common  Sense  Idea  for  Mothers.— 
I  would  put  in  a  plea  for  the  children 
against  their  masters,  says  Dr.  Julia 
Smith,  in  the  Ledger.  Do  not  give 
the  little  ones  too  many  people  whom 
they  must  obey.  If  your  family  is  a 
large  one  have  a  nursery,  and  keep 
the  little  ones  in  it  under  the  care  of  a 
nurse  or  under  your  own  watchful  eye. 
Do  not  let  your  children  be  subjected  to 
the  whims  of  a  houseful  of  people.  You 
can  never  tell  what  injustice  may  be 
done  and  injustice  rankles  long  in  a 
childish  mind.  If  a  child  learns  to  obey 
father,  mother  and  nurse,  it  is  enough. 
Nothing  is  gained  by  teaching  him  that 
he  alone  of  a  houseful  of  people  can  have 
no  will,  no  liberty,  no  rights.  During 
the  nursery  age  it  is  well  enough  that 
children  should  believe  their  parents  in¬ 
fallible— omnipotent.  Do  not  let  hasty 
words  set  them  wondering  if  mamma  is 
not  often  wrong  after  all. 

Jackets  for  Babies. — The  newest  baby 
jackets  are  cut  from  fine  flannel  or  cash- 
mere  and  embroidered.  One  of  those 
that  I  lately  saw  was  made  of  cream- 
white  flannel  with  polka  dots  of  blue 
silk.  This  little  jacket  was  round  in 
shape,  with  a  plain,  round  collar.  There 
was  no  cuff  in  the  sleeve.  The  edges 
were  simply  scalloped,  in  a  round  pat¬ 
tern  with  three  divisions,  and  button¬ 
holed  with  wash  embroidery  silk  of  the 
same  shade  as  the  dots.  It  was  fastened 
at  the  neck  with  dainty  blue  ribbons. 
This  was  for  a  child  of  about  1)4  year. 
Two  others  made  for  an  infant  were  cut 
and  finished  in  the  same  way,  but  the 
flannel  was  plain  cream  color  and  twilled. 
The  scallops  on  the  edges  of  both  were 
sharp  and  pointed,  not  round.  One  of 
these  tiny  jackets  was  embroidered  in 
pale-yellow  wash-silk,  and  had  three  lit¬ 
tle  dots  of  the  same  worked  just  inside 
of  each  sharp  scallop,  and  was  tied  with 
pale-yellow  ribbon.  The  other  jacket, 
the  prettiest  of  the  three,  was  worked 
entirely  in  cream  silk,  and  had  a  running 
vine  of  forget-me-nots  daintily  worked 
in  addition  to  the  scallop.  i.  c. 

Sponge  Cake,  Cheap  and  Delicious.— The 
sponge  cake  recipe  given  in  The  Rural, 
for  August  6th,  seems  quite  elaborate  for 
every-day  use.  We  have  at  least  once  a 
week,  sponge  cake  at  our  house,  and 
after  trying  a  dozen  different  recipes, 
have  taken  to  using  the  following,  for  all 
occasions.  It  is  simple,  easily  made, 
economical,  and,  last  but  not  least,  if  per¬ 
fectly  made,  delicious.  Two  eggs  ;  sepa¬ 
rate  the  whites  and  yolks,  beat  the  whites 
with  half  a  cupful  of  sugar  and  a  pinch  of 
salt;  beat  the  yolks  also  with  half  a  cup¬ 
ful  of  sugar  and  a  pinch  of  salt.  ^'When 


the  two  are  well  beaten  separately,  put 
them  together  and  give  them  another 
thorough  beating.  Now  add  slowly 
three  tablespoonfuls  of  boiling-hot 
water  ;  lastly,  one  rather  heaped  cupful 
of  flour,  with  a  teaspoonful  of  baking 
powder,  and  one  teaspoonful  of  lemon 
extract.  Beat  well,  put  in  a  moderate 
oven,  and  do  not  open  the  oven  door  for 
at  least  ten  minutes,  when  you  do  open 
the  door,  do  so  carefully,  let  as  little  air 
in  as  possible,  shut  quickly,  butcarefully, 
and  do  not  open  again  until  you  think 
the  cake  nearly  cooked;  do  not  put  any¬ 
thing  else  in  the  oven  with  the  cake. 
This  recipe  answers  for  two  meals  for 
our  family  of  seven. 

N.B. — Never  slam  the  oven  door  shut 
when  you  have  a  sponge  cake  in  the 
oven.  m.  c.  b. 

Flannel  Shirts. —  These  are  the  best 
for  farmers’  use  the  year  round ;  gray 
for  summer  and  blue  for  winter.  To 
iron  or  press  them  in  the  best  manner, 
spread  a  thin  bit  of  old  muslin  wrung 
out  of  water,  over  the  dry  flannel,  and 
use  an  ordinary  hot  iron,  always  keeping 
the  damp  cloth  between  the  iron  and  the 
flannel.  If  the  shirts  have  thickened  up 
in  washing,  a  good  pull  while  damp 
under  the  iron  will  bring  them  into  shape 
again  ;  but  if  washed  quickly,  pressed 
very  dry  in  the  wringer  and  dried  quick¬ 
ly,  they  will  shrink  very  little.  A  few 
drops  of  potash  in  the  water;  just  enough 
to  feel  soft  to  the  hand — not  enough  to 
bite — are  better  than  soap  for  flannel  that 
has  been  worn  next  the  person,  and  has 
absorbed  perspiration  ;  the  natural  oil  in 
the  article  combines  with  the  potash 
for  instant  cleansing  without  rubbing. 
Merely  press  and  squeeze,  and  it  will 
come  out  pure  and  sweet  if  it  is  rinsed  un¬ 
til  the  water  comes  off  clear,  e.  s.  d.  b. 

A  Modern  Infant’s  Outfit.— I  had  the 

pleasure  of  seeing  a  set  of  “reform”  gar¬ 
ments  for  infant’s  wear  a  short  time  ago. 
The  first  garment  was  made  of  silk  flan¬ 
nel  at  a  cost  of  $1  per  yard,  but  there 
were  only  two  of  these  in  the  outfit,  and 
as  baby’s  mamma  washes  these  herself 
the  expense  is  not  so  very  great.  This 
first  garment  then  is  made  just  like  a 
little  plain  night-dress  with  long  sleeves, 
and  fastens  in  the  back,  as  do  all  of  the 
garments.  The  next  garment  worn  was 
a  Lonsdale  skirt  with  a  low  waist  and  no 
sleeves.  The  third  is  the  dress,  made  in 
the  ordinary  fashion,  a  tiny  yoke  with 
full  front  and  back.  When  mamma  is 
ready  to  dress  her  baby  she  slips  these 
garments  one  over  the  other  on  her  hand, 
then  puts  all  three  at  once  over  baby’s 
head  ;  lays  the  child  a  moment  over  her 
knee,  fastens  the  little  garments,  turns 
baby  again  and  the  operation  is  com¬ 
plete.  Simple  !  is  it  not  ?  The  old-fash¬ 
ioned  bandage  is  worn  but  a  few  weeks. 
Miss  Baby — and  mamma — must  learn 
that  her  own  muscles  are  better  than 
artificial  support.  I.  c. 


If  you  name  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  our  advertisers  you 
may  be  pretty  sure  of  prompt  replies  and  right  treat¬ 
ment. 


FOR  THROAT 
AND  LUNG 

complaints, 

the  best  remedy  is 

AYER’S 
Cherry  Pectoral 

In  colds, 

bronchitis,  la  grippe, 
and  croup,  it  is 

Prompt  to  Act 

sure  to  cure. 


•••••«•••• 

A  torpid  liver  is  the  source  of  dyspep¬ 
sia,  sick  headache,  constipation,  piles, 
bilious  fever,  chills  and  jaundice. 

?Tutt’s  Tiny  Pills; 

have  a  specific  effect  on  the  liver,  re- 
storing  it  to  healthy  action.  25ets. 

•  ••§ *  » •••• 

FOR  FARMERS. 

NOT  BIO  MONEY, 

BUT  SURE  MONEY. 
Will  you  TRADE  a  little  time  and  trouble  B'OK 
CASH?  Clean  and  honorable  work  for  winter  months. 
Even  the  busy  man  has  time  for  It.  This  means 
DOLLARS.  DON’T  throw  it  aside  Write  a  card 
for  particulars  to  AXTELL,  RUSH  &  CO., 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦< 

4  A  Choice  Gift  Y  Y  Y  Y 
A  Grand  Family  Educator 
A  Library  in  Itself  Y  Y 
The  Standard  Authority 


NEW  FROM  COVER  TO  COVER. 

4  Fully  Abreast  of  the  Times.  J 

4  Successor  of  the  authentic  “Una-4 
4  bridged.”  Ten  years  spent  in  revising,  4 
4  100  editors  employed,  over  $300,000  4 
4  expended. 


SOLD  BY  ALL  BOOKSELLERS. 


4  GET  THE  BEST.  ♦ 

4  Do  not  buy  reprints  of  obsolete  editions.  ♦ 
4  Send  for  free  pamphlet  containing  specimen  4 
X  pages  and  FULL  PARTICULARS.  4 

4  G.  &  C.  MERRIAM  CO.,  Publishers,  4 
4  Springfield,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A.  4 

444444444444444444444444 


New  York  Trade  Schools, 

First  Ave.,  (57th  and  fi8th  Sts.,  New  York. 

Twelfth  Season:  October  17  to  May  8,  1893.  Day 
and  Evening  Classes.  Instruction  In  Plumbing, 
Bricklaying  and  Carpentry.  House,  Sign  and  Fresco 
Painting,  Plastering,  Stone  Cutting,  Blacksmiths 
Work  and  Printing.  Terms  Moderate.  Attendance 
last  season,  641,  the  young  men  coming  from  21  differ¬ 
ent  States  and  from  Canada.  Circular,  Illustrated 
with  photo-engravings,  mailed  free  on  application. 


The  ROCKER  WASHER 

has  proved  the  most  satis¬ 
factory  of  any  Washer 
ever  placed  upon  the  mar- 
ket.  It  Is  warranted  to 
wash  an  ordinary  family 
washing  of  IOO  pieces  in 
One  Hour,  as  clean  as 
can  be  washed  on  the 
washboard.  Write  for 
prices  and  full  description 

ROCKER  WASHER  GO., 

Fort  Wayne,  In<L 
Liberal  inducement  to 
live  agents. 


Bickford  Family  Knitter. 

Knits  everything  required  by  the 
household,  of  any  quality,  texture 
and  weight  desired.  Sold  an  Install¬ 
ments.  A.  M.  LAWSON, 

783  Broadway,  New  York. 

Beware  of  cheap  and  worthless 
Knitters. 


OLD  COINS 

W  13,388  Paid 

For  149  Old  Coins.  Save  all 
you  get,  coined  before  1878, 
&  send  2  stamps  for  Ulus- 

trated  list  Shows  the 
highest  prices  paid.  W. 
Von  BERGEN,  95  Scollay 
Square,  Boston,  Mass. 

WANTED. 

uShotGun 


Revolvers, 

^Rifles, 


^tierul  »(ampVteatfrOreatWerter5^^ 
(or  Pries  List.  (hu>Works,PHt»buagh, 


CO  d 


3  Z 


O  ^ 


FOR  SALE. 

Farm  of  601  acres,  in  good  condition;  28  miles  from 
Richmond,  and  2H  tulles  from  railroad.  Land  is 
rich  and  well  suited  for  a  stock  farm.  Property 
must  be  sold  to  settle  up  an  estate.  A  bargain  can 
he  secured  as  well  as  a  first-class  farm. 

W.  A.  LAWRENCE, 

7  North  Tenth  St.,  Richmond,  Ya. 


AGENTS  WANTED  ON  SALARY 

or  commission,  to  handle  the  New  Patent  Chemical 
Ink  Erasing  Pencil.  Agents  making  $50  per  week 
Monroe  Eraser  Mf’g  Co.,  X  175,  La  Crosse,  Wls. 


GENERAL  ADVERTISING  RATES 

—OF— 

The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Standing  at  the  head  of  the  Agricultural  Press  goes 
to  every  inhabited  section  of  North  America  and  Its 
readers  are  the  leading  men  In  their  communities 
J3?"They  are  Buyers. 

ADVERTISING  KATES. 


Ordinary  Advertisements,  per  agate  line  (14 

lines  to  the  Inch) . 30  cents 

One  thousand  lines  or  more  within  one  year 
from  date  of  first  Insertion,  per  agate  lino.. 25  “ 

Yearly  orders,  occupying  10  or  more  lines, 

per  agate  line . 25  “ 

Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “Adv.,”  per 

line  leaded . 75  •* 

No  Advertisement  received  for  less  than  #1 
for  each  insertion.  Cash  must  accompany 
all  orders  for  transient  advertisements. 


VAi  U  A  TJU  I  V  H  U  I  H  1  U  li  V  n  II  I 

Terms  of  Subscription. 

The  subscription  price  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Single  copy,  per  year . $2.#0 

Great  Britain,  Ireland,  Australia  and 

Germany  per  year,  post-paid . $3.04  (12s.  6d.) 

France . 3.04  (10)4  fr.) 

French  Colonies .  4.08  (29)4  fr  ) 

Entered  at  the  Post  Office  at  New  York  City,  N,  Y.,  as 
second-class  mall  matter. 


THE  EUKAJL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 
Times  Building,  New  York. 
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THE  R.  N-Y.  FREE. 

All  new  yearly  subscriptions  received 
in  November  and  December  are  entered 
as  for  a  full  year  from  January  1,  the 
parties  receiving  the  paper  for  the  rest 
of  1892  free  of  charge.  So  club  raisers 
will  please  not  hold  back  the  names  in 
order  to  send  them  all  at  one  time,  but 
send  them  in  as  fast  as  secured,  so  that 
the  parties  may  begin  to  receive  their 
papers  promptly.  You  can  add  to  the 
club  at  any  time.  We  keep  a  careful  ac¬ 
count  with  every  club  raiser. 


THE  “  SPECIALS  ”  AGAIN. 

As  stated  last  week,  the  condition  still 
remains  that  as  yet  but  few  of  the  valu¬ 
able  “  special”  premiums  have  yet  been 
called  for,  though  we  know  that  quite  a 
large  number  are  being  worked  for. 
There  are  so  many  of  them,  however, 
that  any  brisk  worker  is  pretty  sure  to 
secure  his  choice  among  them,  and  surer 
still  to  win  a  very  valuable  “special”  that 
he  wants.  December  and  January  are 
the  harvest  time  for  the  “  specials.” 


HOW  TO  RAISE  CLUBS. 

1.  Show  The  Rural  New-Yorker  and 

American  Gardening.  You  can  honestly  say 
that  each  Is  the  best,  and  cheapest  at  the  price,  of 
any  journals  In  Its  field. 

2.  If  the  party  is  not  ready  to  subscribe 
at  once,  then  leave  a  copy  for  examination,  re¬ 
questing  that  It  be  carefully  preserved,  so  that 
none  may  be  wasted.  A  careful  examination 
usually  convinces  any  Intelligent  man  or  woman 
Interested  In  agriculture  or  horticulture  of  their 
real  value. 

3.  Then  call  a  second  time  and  get  the 

order. 

4.  Each  time,  don’t  forget  to  mention  the 
valuable  seeds  and  plants  to  which  every  sub¬ 
scriber  for  1893  Is  entitled. 

5.  If  the  yearly  subscription  comes  hard, 

solicit  a'  “trial"  three  months’ subscription  for 

cents. 

Then  call  In  a  month  or  so  and  get  the  yearly 
subscription. 

Always  bear  in  mind  that  every  club 
organizer  (1)  will  share  in  the  $2,000 
cash,  May  1;  (2)  may  win  one  of  the 
“special”  premiums,  and,  (3)  if  he  does 
notwin  a  “special”  that  he  wants,  is 
entitled  to  any  of  the  general  premiums, 
to  be  described  in  a  few  weeks  in  The 
R.  N.-Y.  So  that  in  any  case  every  club 
raiser  for  these  journals  is  sure  to  be 
well  paid  for  his  work,  perhaps  better 
than  for  any  other  paper. 


YOUR  SUBSCRIPTION  HAS  EXPIRED! 

T  your  subscription  has  expired  it 
X  A  will  be  indicated  by  the  date  on  the 
address  label.  For  example,  a  label  as 
follows : 

John  Smith,  31|92, 


means  that  Mr.  John  Smith’s  subscrip¬ 
tion  is  paid  to  the  end  of  December,  and 
that  his  renewal  subscription  for  the 
year  to  come  should  be  forwarded  soon. 
If  the  label  reads, 

John  Smith,  5|92, 

it  indicates  that  the  time  his  subscription 
has  been  paid  for  expired  on  November  5, 
and  the  renewal  is  past  due. 


Don’t  hold  orders  for  trial  subscrip¬ 
tions,  but  send  them  along  as  fast  as  re¬ 
ceived,  so  that  we  may  send  the  paper 
promptly  to  the  subscribers.  It  looks  now 
as  if  that  $ 200  January  1,  is  going  to  be  di¬ 
vided  up  among  a  very  small  number  of 
club  raisers.  *  *  * 

If  you  will  send  us  lists  of  names  of 
your  farm  acquintances,  we  will  send 
to  each  one  a  copy  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  No 
matter  whether  they  be  far  or  near,  we 
will  send  a  copy  to  every  address  recom¬ 
mended  by  a  subscriber  to  The  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


CROP  AND  MARKET  NOTES. 

Pears  from  cold  storage  are  about  out  of  market. 

Continued  cold  weather  renders  the  egg  market 
firmer. 

Best  grades  of  apples  are  In  light  receipt,  and  con¬ 
tinue  to  bring  good  prices. 

The  close  of  the  season  at  cheese  factories  engen¬ 
ders  a  firmer  feeling  among  holders  of  stock. 

Some  California  growers  think  that  Limas  will  bring 
$4  per  bushel  there  before  the  next  crop  comes  In. 

Prices  for  Elgin  butter  at  leading  points  the  past 
week,  were  about  as  follows:  New  York,  31J^  to  32; 
St.  Louis,  32;  Cincinnati,  32;  Philadelphia,  31;  Bos¬ 
ton,  30;  Minneapolis,  30;  New  Orleans.  30;  Elgin,  30. 

The  largest  turkey  reported  In  the  New  York  mar¬ 
ket  this  year,  was  raised  to  weigh  42  pounds.  It  sold 
for  $6.75.  A  number  weighed  from  35  to  38  pounds. 
These  large  sizes,  however,  are  not  popular.  It  Is  the 
medium-sized  ones  which  sell  best,  and  for  the  high¬ 
est  prices. 

Receipts  of  poultry  after  Thanksgiving  were  unusu¬ 
ally  large,  and  this,  added  to  the  large  accumula¬ 
tion,  tended  to  depress  prices.  But  with  favorable 
weather,  dealers  express  the  belief  that  the  lowest 
point  has  been  reached,  and  that  the  outlook  will 
be  considerably  Improved. 

The  Mark  Lane  Express  of  November  28,  In  Its 
weekly  review  of  the  British  grain  trade,  says. 
‘Farmers  are  selling  little  wheat.  They  refuse  to 
sell  under  28s.  per  quarter.  Rather  than  accept  a 
less  price  they  say  they  will  feed  their  grain  to  their 
stock.  There  has  been  an  average  decline  of  Od.  per 
quarter.  Foreign  wheat  is  continually  arriving,  and 
this  pushes  the  stocks  of  foreign  flou1-  into  the  rural 
markets.  Minnesota  flour  has  been  offered  In  small 
country  towns  at  a  guinea  a  sack  of  280  pounds.  The 
present  depression  is  largely  attributed  to  excessive 
shipments  from  California.” 


AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 

Maine  expects  to  pack  20.000,000  cans  of  corn. 

Belgium,  In  1891,  exhorted  23,000,000  dozen  eggs. 

Colorado  shipped  20  car-loads  of  honey  this  year. 

Fifty  thousand  dollars  are  spent  dally  in  London 
for  milk. 

The  American  Shropshire  Association  has  some¬ 
what  over  1,000  members. 

Who  has  ever  heard  of  a  registered  polled  Holstein 
like  Leopellas  Prince,  advertised  In  this  Issue. 

The  cranberry  crop  for  1892,  is  estimated  at  700,000 
barrels-  50,000  barrels  less  than  last  year's  output. 

Crows  throughout  several  States  have  become 
scarce  since  the  election,  so  many  Republicans  have 
had  to  eat  ’em. 

The  Chief  Veterinary  Inspector  of  the  Dominion 
says  contagious  pleuro-pneumonia  doesn’t  exist 
among  Canadian  cattle,  and  never  existed  except  In 
1886. 

The  Masssachnsetts  State  Board  of  Agriculture 
last  year  sold  51  abandoned  farms,  representing  a 
total  of  4,522  acres,  for  $74,150,  an  average  of  $16.40 
per  acre. 

An  exchange  for  the  sale  of  fruits  at  autlon  has 
been  opened  at  Pittsburg,  at  the  corner  of  Water 
and  Short  streets,  and  auction  sales  will  be  held 
twice  a  week. 

The  14th  annual  meeting  of  the  New  York  State 
Merino  Breeders’  Association  will  be  held  at  the 
Whitcomb  House,  Rochester,  on  December  13  and 
14.  J.  H.  Earll,  Shaneatelas,  N.  Y.,  Secretary. 

On  December  15  freight  rates  on  wool  from  Chicago 
to  New  York  will  be  advanced  from  40  cents  per  100 
pounds  for  compressed  wool  and  54  cents  per  100 
pounds  for  slack  wool  to  65  cents  per  100  pounds  of 
all  kinds. 

It  was  demonstrated  by  tests  made  November  30, 
at  the  Chicago  stock-yards  by  representatives  of  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  that 
lumpy  jaw,  In  a  mild  form,  at  least,  is  curable,  and 
is  not  dangerously  contagious,  If  at  all. 

The  Knights  of  Labor  at  their  annual  convention 
In  St.  Louis  the  other  day,  favored  the  closest  affilia 
tton  of  farmers  and  laboring  men— that  is,  of  all  pro¬ 
ducers  and  consumers.  Wouldn’t  such  an  affiliation 
go  a  great  way  towards  “  eliminating  ”  the  middle¬ 
man? 

A  partial  list  of  the  cash  premiums  to  be  given  at 
the  second  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Butter 
and  Cheesemakers’  Association  at  Dubuque,  la., 
February  7,  8,  9  and  10, 1893,  aggregates  $870.  All  ap¬ 
plications  for  programmes  and  premium  lists  should 
be  sent  to  E.  I.  Burrldge,  Secretary,  Produce  Ex¬ 
change,  Chicago,  Ill. 

In  Upper  Egypt  the  Nile  flood  has  receded  enough 
to  permit  the  partial  sowing  of  cereals.  In  Lower 
Egy  pt  the  outlook  Is  fairly  promising,  as  the  river  con¬ 
tinues  to  fall.  Over  100,000  men  have  been  employed 
In  forced  labor  In  watching  and  repairing  the  banks, 
and  thus  alone  has  the  country  escaped  a  seriou 
disaster  from  this  year’s  abnormal  flood. 

According  to  the  report  at  Its  annual  convention 
the  other  day,  the  National  Grange  has  $50,000  surely 
in  bank,  and  Its  membership  Is  steadily  Increasing. 
It  has  attempted  to  secure  loans  for  farmers  on 
mortgages  from  New  England,  New  York  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania  capitalists  as  well  as  from  English  agents 
at  five  per  cent  per  annum,  but  failed.  It  urges  the 
Immediate  passage  of  the  desirable  Paddock  Pure 
Food  Bill,  among  other  legislative  measures.  Master 
J.  H.  Brlngham  strongly  advocates  free  trado. 

The  council  of  Chicago  passed  at  its  last  meeting 
an  ordinance  regulating  the  sale  of  milk  in  that  city, 
as  well  as  the  method  of  keeping,  and  number  of 
cows  in  a  single  stable.  The  law  provides  for  a  chief 
of  the  department  thus  created,  with  a  force  of  In¬ 
spectors  to  look  after  the  violators.  The  chief  will 
be  a  chemist,  and  will  have  full  charge  of  the  analy¬ 
sis,  and  his  certificate  will  be  sufficient  evidence  of 
adulteration.  Retail  dealers  are  required  to  take 
out  a  license  for  every  wagon  they  use,  so  the  de¬ 
partment  will  have  a  complete  list  of  the  dealers 
Hotels  and  restaurants  are  also  to  come  under  the 
operations  of  the'law. 


Beginning  January  10,  1893,  and  continuing  eight 
weeks,  a  special  course  In  live  stock  husbandry  and 
dairying  will  be  given  at  Purdue  University,  La  Fay¬ 
ette,  Ind.  Charges,  $5  for  tuition  and  $10  for  labora¬ 
tory  fees  and  materials.  Each  county  society  can 
appoint  two  persons  to  scholarships,  which  will  ex¬ 
empt  them  from  these  charges.  Expenses,  $4  to  $4.50 
per  week  for  board,  room.  etc.  Applicants,  female 
and  male,  must  be  at  least  16  years  old,  and  have  a 
fair  common  school  education.  Advantages  offered 
too  numerous  for  mention  here.  For  further  infor¬ 
mation  apply  to  President  James  H.  Smart,  or  Pro¬ 
fessor  C.  S.  Plumb.  La  Fayette,  Ind. 

The  boom  in  cotton  Is  proving  a  bonanza  to  fore¬ 
handed  cotton  brokers.  One  in  Charleston  has  al¬ 
ready  cleared  $100,000  and  others  $40,000  apiece;  while 
$10,000  each  is  a  modest  gain  for  several  more.  In 
New  Orleans.  Savannah,  Mobile,  Memphis,  and  other 
Southern  cotton-receiving  centers  similar  stories  are 
told.  New  Yorkers  too  have  made  fortunes.  The 
“  big  bugs  ”  here,  however,  have  sent  word  to  their 
Southern  agents  and  correspondents  that  they  must 
double  the  margins  to  be  put  up  for  the  purchase  of 
100  bales,  requiring  a  deposit  of  $200  Instead  of  $100 
for  that  number.  This  is  attributed  to  the  wild  state 
of  the  market,  but  It  will  give  speculators  36  points 
to  play  on  and  force  them  to  risk  more  money. 


In  writing  to  advertisers  please  always  mention 
The  Rural  Nbw-Yokkjsk. 


QIITTrn  Parchment  lined  pails  for  from  3  to  10 
Nil  I  I  Ml  lbs.  Send  for  terms.  Detroit  Paper 
Mil  I  I  Lll>  Package  Co..  Detroit.  Mioh. 


THE  KING  OF  JUVENILES. 

been  made  for  young  people  which  compares  in 
value,  or  has  had  one-tenth  the  sale  of  this  great 
annual.  Millions  of  copies  have  been  sold. 
The  new  volume  for  1S92-3  is  just  ready,  and  has 
over  300  large  and  entirely  new  pictures,  several 
new  stories  ( each  a  book  in  itself),  and  hundreds 
of  short  stories,  anecdotes,  etc.  The  best  Xmas 
present  possible  for  boys  and  girls  of  all  ages. 
Order  from  your  bookseller  or  us. 

ESTES  &  LAURIAT,  Publishers,  Boston. 


FARM  FOR  SALE. 

Two  hundred  and  thirteen  acres  of  good  land,  2J£ 
miles  northeast  of  Middletown,  Ind.;  180  acres  under 
cultivation.  Good  buildings,  plenty  of  gas  and  good 
water.  For  price  and  terms  call  on  or  address 
1).  T.  PAINTER,  Middletown,  Indiana. 


17VL0RIDA  LAND  FOR  SALE.— 1,520 

1  acres,  best  quality,  Marion  County,  Florida. 

TOM  SLOAN,  Greenville,  S.  C. 


of  Artistic  WALL  PAPERS  sent  for 
8c.  New  designs,  beautiful  colorings. 

A.  L.  Di ament  &  Co  , 

1206  Market  Street,  Philadelphia. 


IOO - 

SAMPLES 


RIPANS  TABULES  reguLaiwX 
the  stomach,  liver  and  bowels.  puri-X 
fy  the  blood  are  safe  and  effectual  .a 
the  best  medicine  known  lor  bilious-  Z 
ness,  constipation,  dyspepsia,  iaulo 
breath,  headache, mental  depression,  i 
painful  digestion  bad  complexion,? 
ami  al  I  diseases  caused  by  failure  of  ? 
the  stomach  liver  or  oowele  to  per  A 
form  their  _proper  1  unctions  Persons  given  to  over-  J 
by  taking  one  after  each  meal,  i 
At  Oruggists  or  sent  by  mall.  S 
I  Co  !0  Spruce  St  New  York.) 

-  •  *  «  e.  *  *  *  « 


eating  are  Denenteo 
Price.  $2  ,  sample,  16< 
Rlf>ANB  CHKMIca 


PASTE  THIS  IN  YOUR  HAT. 

In  shipping  farm  products  correspond  with  F.  8. 
GIBSON,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  or  Toledo,  O.  Good  mar¬ 
kets  and  good  treatment  are  the  benefits. 


Estab’d]  JACKSON  BROS.  [1852. 

N.  T.  STATE  DRAIN  TILE  AND  PIPE  WORKS, 
76 Third  Avenue.  ALBANY.  N.  Y. 


ROUND 
and  SOLE 


bo  agentft  for  Akron 
Salt  Glazed  Pipe.  Fire 
Brick  and  Cement. 


Ilf  ICC  SAY8  SHE  CANNOT  8ER  HOW 
WIlC  YOU  DO  IT  FOB  THE  HOJiKT. 
#*  I Q  Bays  a  $65.00  Improved  Oxford  Slogs? 

$  1 1  Sewing  Machine ;  perfect  working  re  Ik 
able,  finely  finished,  adapted  to  light  and h  eavy 
work, with  acomgUt«8etof  the  latest  improve 


attachments  free.  Each  machine  guaranteed  for  5 
year*.  Bay  direct  from  oar  factory, and  save  dealert 
and  agents  profit.  Send  for  FBKXfi  CAT 4LOGITS* 

flLFU.  C0APA5X*  D£F’X  T  64  CHICAGO*  ILL. 


Cheap 

Printing 

Discredits 

the 

User. 

Fine  Printing  Pays. 

We 

Do 

Fine 

Printing 

That 

Pays 


~1 


the 

User. 

Cards, 

Letterheads, 

Billheads, 

Circulars, 

Price-lists, 

Catalogues, 

Books; 

Engraving  also. 

Fair  Prices 
for 

FineWork. 

Write 

Us 

About 

It, 

Stockmen,  Seedsmen, 
Dairymen,  Nurserymen, 
Business  Farmers, 
Ladies,  everybody. 

The  Rural  Publishing  Company, 

Times  Building, 

New  York. 


THE  RURAL  NEW=YORKER 

AND  THE 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 

BOTH  G  ;  Only  $2.00  [  XeSy  $2.50. 


The  American  Agriculturist  is  a  thoroughly  NATIONAL  PERI¬ 
ODICAL  adapted  to  the  whole  country,  EAST,  WEST,  NORTH,  SOUTH. 
It  is  FULL  OF  NEW  LIFE,  and  MORE  VIGOROUS  THAN  EVER. 
Our  corps  of  writers  includes  the  leading  authorities  on  AGRICULTURE, 
HORTICULTURE,  FLORICULTURE,  STOCK-RAISING  and  other  RURAL 
AFFAIRS 

PROFITABLE  T0  everybody  interested  in 

Farms,  Gardens,  Flowers,  Vegetables,  Orchards,  Lawns,  Fruits, 
Grains,  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep,  Poultry,  Build¬ 
ings,  Dairying,  Swine,  Bees. 


k^rs,  city,  village  and  country,  'children. 

Best  Rural  and  Family  Periodical  in  the  World. 

ATUnilClUn  nDIPIkm  C’UPDtUIUnO  and  Sketches  of  Labor-saving,  Labor-help- 
I  HUUoAnU  UniUlnuL  LnUll"lllidu  lug  Contrivances,  to  aid  Out-door  and  In¬ 
door  Work;  fine  Engravings  of  Animals,  Plants,  Flowers.  Implements,  Houses,  Outbuildings, 
with  many  pleasing,  instructive  Pictures  for  Young  and  Old. 

Address  all  orders  for  the  above  combination  to 

American  Agriculturist,  or  Rural  New=Yorker, 


NEW  YORK. 


NEW  YORK. 


TUTT’S  PILLS  cause  no  nansea  or  griping. 


1892 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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The  Czar’s  Consumptive  Son. 

The  Grand  Duke  George,  the  Czar  of  Russia's  sec¬ 
ond  son,  was  recently  obliged  to  return  from  India 
because  of  serious  pulmonary  trouble,  and  has  since 
that  time  been  undergoing  a  very  remarkable  course 
of  treatment  In  the  Caucasian  Mountains.  The  walls 
of  his  apartment  are  bare  and  unpapered,  the  furni¬ 
ture  of  plain  wood  without  upholstering  or  covering 
of  any  kind,  while  his  bed  has  only  the  thinnest 
kind  of  a  mattress.  During  the  coldest  weather, 
only  a  very  low  fire  Is  kept  up,  while  the  windows 
are  continuously  open.  This  treatment  has  caused 
his  attendants  dreadful  suffering,  but  his  medical 
advisers  hope  by  this  means  to  destroy  the  bacillus 
and  prevent  the  formation  of  tubercle,  and  they 
predict  that  In  two  years  their  distinguished  patient 
will  be  restored. 

Even  should  this  very  unusual  treatment  of  con¬ 
sumption  prove  a  success,  It  seems  very  unlikely 
that  It  will  ever  become  popular.  People  in  any 
stage  of  Pulmonary  trouble,  who  have  neither  the 
time,  money,  nor  fortitude  to  have  the  disease  frozen 
out  of  them,  should  interest  themselves  in  the 
natural  cure,  by  which  thousands  of  persons  have 
been  cured  of  Consumption,  right  In  their  own  homes. 
We  refer  to  the  Compound  Oxygen  Treatment  of  Drs. 
Starkey  &  Palen,  which  has  been  before  the  pub¬ 
lic  23  years,  founded  on  common  sense.  Inviting  the 
closest  scrutiny,  and  In  the  possession  of  thousands 
of  such  letters  as  this: 

“  Drs.  Starkey  &  Palen,  1529  Arch  Street,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa.:- Your  Compound  Oxygen  Is  all  you 
claim  for  It,  and  more  too.  Not  only  In  my  own  case, 
but  In  W.  B.  Hinton’s  case  It  has  done  wonders  We 
were  both  given  up  by  our  friends  and  physicians  as 
hopeless  consumptives  ;  to-day,  after  two  months’  use 
of  your  Compound  Oxygen  Treatment,  we  are  almost 
as  well  as  ever  In  our  lives.  Dr.  Hicks,  a  friend  of 
mine,  tells  me  he  has  used  your  Compound  Oxygen 
Treatment  with  the  best  results.  Through  the  bless¬ 
ings  of  God  It  has  saved  my  life  and  restored  me  to 
health.  L.  A.  Peacock,  M.  D.,  Smlthvllle.  Ga.” 

Persons  with  pulmonary  trouble  should  lose  no 
time  in  writing  to  Drs.  Starkey  &  Palen,  1529  Arch 
St.,  Philadelphia,  or  Chicago,  San  Francisco,  New 
York,  and  Toronto,  Ont.— Adv. 


BEANS  AND  PEAS 


Marrow,  choice,  1892 . 2  40  @2  45 

Mediums,  choice,  1892 . 2  05  @ - 

Pea,  choice  1892 . 2  05  @ - 

White  Kidney,  choice,  1891 . 2  85  ®-  — 

Red  Kidney,  choice,  1892  .  2  75  @2  85 

Yellow  Eye,  choice,  1891 . . @ - 

Black  Turtle  Soup,  choice,  1891 . 3  45  @3  50 

Lima  beans,  California  (60)  lbs.) . 2  05  @2  10 

Foreign  medium,  1891 . . @ - 

Green  peas,  1892,  bbls.,  per  bush . 1  80  @1  85 

Green  peas,  1892,  bags,  per  bush . 1  75  @1  80 


BUTTER 


STATE  AND  PENN. 


Creamery,  Palls,  extra .  29  @30 

State  and  Penn,  tubs,  best . 28  <8.29 

State  and  Penn.,  first . 25  @27 

Dairy  aalf  firkin  tubs— 

BTesb  extras . 20  @27 

Firsts . 22  @24 

Seconds . 20  @21 

Welsh  tubs— 

Fresh  extras . 25  @26 

Firsts . 22  @24 

Seconds .  . 20  @21 

Creamery—  western. 

Elgin  extras . 31  @31)4 

Other  Western  extras . 31  @31)4 

Firsts . 27  @29 

Seconds . 24  @26 

Thirds . 20  @22 

June  extra . 24  @— 

June  firsts . 21  @23 

June  seconds . 19  @20 

imitation  creamery— 

Firsts . 23  @25 

Seconds . 18  @20 

Thirds .  —  @— 

Dairy  firsts .  20  @22 

Seconds . 16  @18 

Tubs,  thirds . —  @— 

Entire  extra . 23  @24 

Entire  firsts  . 21  @22 

Entire  seconds . 19  @20 

Firkins  extra . 23  @24 

Firkins  firsts . 22  @23 

Firkins  seconds . 19  @20 

Factory  tresn,  extra . —  @— 

Firsts . 10)4@17 

Seconds . 15)4@16 

Fourths  to  thirds . 14  @15 

Bolls . —  @— 


OHEE8E. 

State  xactory,  full  cream— 

Fancy . 10%@11 

White,  fine . 10%®— 

Good  to  choice .  9)$@105£ 

Common  to  fair .  8%®  9)4 

Part  Skims  Chenango  Co.,  etc.,  choice 

eolored .  8  @8)4 

Part  skims  prime .  6  @7 

Part  skims,  fair  to  good .  4)4®  5)4 

Part  skims,  common .  3  @4 

Full  skims . 1)4@  2)4 


DOMESTIC  NUTS. 

Chestnuts,  N’n,  per  bushel  (60  lbs) . 4  00@7  00 

S’n,  per  bushel  (60  lbs) . 4  00@6  00 

Hickory  nuts,  new,  per  bushel  (50  lbs) . 2  00@3  00 

Peanuts,  Va . . . 2)4@  4)4 

Pecans .  10@  12 


MGG8. 

N.  Y.  State  and  Penn,  new  laid  per  doz . 28  @29 

Western  fresh  gathered  choice . 26)4@27)4 

Western  fresh  gathered,  fair  to  prime . 26  @27 

Western,  fall  packed,  prime  to  choice . 22  @25 

Western,  early  p’ked,  ice  house,  ch.  to  f'cy.20  @21 
Western,  Ice  house,  fair  to  good  quality. ...19  @20 
Western,  Ice  house,  fair  grades,  per  case  ..  .4  00@4  75 

Limed  eggs,  State,  per  doz . 19)4@20 

Limed  eggs,  Canadian,  per  doz . 19)4@20 

Limed  eggs,  western,  per  doz . i9)s@20 

FRUITS— DOMESTIC  DRIED 


Apples,  evaporated,  1892,  fancy . 

Evaporated,  1891,  fancy . 

Evaporated  1892,  choice . 

Evaporated,  1892,  prime . 

Evaporated,  1891,  common  to  fair.. 

Southern  sliced,  1892,  prime . 

State  and  coarse  cut,  1891 . 

Southern  coarse  cut,  1891 . 

Chopped,  1892 . 

Cores  and  skins,  1891 . 

Peaches,  Georgia,  peeled,  fancy . 

N.  C.  peeled,  fancy . 

N.  C.  peeled,  choice . 

Southern  peeled,  common  to  prime 

Raspberries,  1892,  evaporated . 

1892,  sun-dried . 

Blackberries,  1892,  per  lb . 

Huckleberries  1892,  per  lb . 

Cherries,  1892.. . . 

Cherries,  1891 . 

Plums,  State . 

Apricots,  Cal.,  1892,  per  lb . 


.  9)t@  - 
8%®  - 
.  8%®  9 
.  8  @  8>4 
.  6)4@  7 
.  5  @  6 
.  4M@  i% 
.  -  @  - 
.  2%®  2)4 
.  2  @  2)4 
.13  @- 
13  @15 
.  -  @  - 
.  6  @10 
.19  @20 
.18  @19 
.  6  @  6)4 
.12  @12)4 
18  @19 
.17)4@18 
8  @10 
.13  @17 


FRUITS— GREEN . 

Apples,  King,  fair  to  fancy,  per  d.  h.  bbl — 3  00@4  50 


Fameuse,  prime  and  fancy,  per  bbl . 3  00@3  50 

Baldwin,  prime,  per  d.  h.  bbl .  2  25@2  75 

Baldwin,  per  small  bbl . 1  50@2  25 

Greening,  per  d.  h  bbl . 3  26@3  75 

Greening,  per  small  bbl . 2  50@3  25 

N.  Spy,  prime,  per  bbl . 2  60@3  50 

Spy,  per  small  bbl . 1  75@2  26 

Spitz,  prime,  per  bbl . 3  00@4  00 

Common,  per  bbl . 1  C0&1  25 

Grapes,  State  Niagara,  per  5  lb  basket .  10@  — 

State  Concord  per  5  lb  basket .  17@  22 

State  Concord,  per  10  lb  basket .  9@  10 

State  Catawba,  per  5  lb  basket .  9@  12 

Cranberries,  fancy  Belle,  etc.,  per  bbl . 8  50@9  00 

Cape  Cod,  good  to  prime,  per  bbl . 7  00@8  25 

Cape  Cod,  poor,  per  bbl . 4  00@6  00 

Cape  Cod,  fancy,  per  crate . 2  00@2  25 

Cape  Cod,  good  to  prime,  per  crate . I  75@2  50 

Jersey,  poor  to  prime,  per  crate . 1  50@2  37 

GINSENG 

Northern  and  Canada,  per  lb . $2  75@3  00 

Western  as  to  quality,  per  lb .  2  30@2  60 

Southern  as  to  quality .  2  20@2  40 

GRASS  SEED. 

Clover .  11)4®  12)4 

Timothy . 1  80  @1  90 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay,  No.  1,  per  100  lbs . 85  @  90 

No.  2,  per  100  lbs . 70  @  80 

Shipping,  per  100  lbs . 60  @  65 

Clover,  mixed,  per  100  lbs . 60  @  70 

Clover,  per  100  lbs . —  @  — 

Hay,  salt,  per  100  lbs . 50  @  — 

Straw,  Long  Rye,  per  100  lbs . 60  @  65 

8traw,  Short  Rye,  per  100  lbs . 40  @  45 

Straw,  Oat,  per  100  lbs . 40  @  50 

Straw,  Wheat,  per  100  lbs . 40  @  — 

HONEY. 

White  clover,  1  lb.  bxs.,  per  lb . 13  @17 

2  lb.  bxes.,  per  lb . 12  @14 

Poor,  per  lb . —  @— 

Buckwheat,  1  lb.  bxs.,  per  lb . 11  @12 

Buckwheat,  2  lb.  bxs.,  per  lb . 10  @11 

Extracted,  per  lb . —  @— 

Extracted  Southern,  per  gallon . 65  @75 

HOPS. 

N.  Y.  State,  1892,  choice . 23  @24 

Fair  to  prime . 20  @22 

Common . 19  @20 

N.  Y.  State,  1891,  choice . 20  @23 

Good  to  prime . 17  @20 

Old  olds .  5  @10 

California,  1892  . 20  @24 

California,  1891 . 16  @22 

Pacific  Coast,  old  olds . 5  @9 

Bavarian . 48  @53 


MEATS  AND  STOCK. 


Live  veal  oalves,  prime,  per  lb . 7%@  8 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb .  7%®  1% 

Common  to  medium,  per  lb .  5  @  7 

Live  calves,  Western,  per  lb .  2%®  8% 

Live  calves,  outtermllk,  per  lb .  2)s@  2% 

Grassers,  per  lb .  2  @  2)4 

Calves,  city  dressed,  per  lb .  9  @11 

Country  dressed,  prime . 10  @11 

Country  dressed,  fair  to  good . 9  @10 

Country  dressed,  common  to  medium..  8  @9 

Dressed,  buttermilk,  per  lb .  4  @  6 

Dressed  grassers,  per  lb .  4  @  5 

Spring  Lambs,  alive,  near-by,  per  lb . 574®  6)4 

Alive,  poor  to  good,  per  lb .  4)i@  5% 

Sheep,  alive,  good  to  prime,  per  lb .  4  @  5 

8heep,  alive,  poor  to  fair,  per  lb .  3  @4)4 

Hogs,  country  dressed,  light,  per  lb . 8)4®  9 

Country  dressed,  medium,  per  lb .  7)4@  8)4 

Country  dressed,  heavy .  6)4@  7 

Live,  per  100  lbs . 5  80@6  10 

Roasting  Pigs,  dreessed,  10  to  26  lb.,  per  lb.  10  @12 
Pork  Tenderloins,  per  lb .  16  @  17 

POTATOES. 

Scotch  and  Irish  Magnums,  per  sack . 2  00@  2  25 

N.  Y.  State  In  bulk,  180  lbs . 1  81@  2  12 

Long  island  In  bulk . 2  C0@  2  37 

Jersey,  Prime  . 1  87@  2  12 

Sweet,  Southern  yellow,  per  bbl  . 2  50@  3  00 

Jersey . 3  00@  1  00 


POULTRY— LIVE. 


Spring  chickens,  local,  per  lb .  10  @  10)4 

Western,  per  lb .  10  @  — 

Fowls,  Jersey,  State  and  Penn.,  per  lb. ..  12  @  12)4 

Western,  per  lb .  12  @  — 

Roosters,  mixed,  per  lb .  6)4@  7 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb .  8  @  10 

Ducks,  Western,  per  pair .  65  @  90 

<4eese,  Western,  per  pair . 1  37  @1  62 

Live,  pigeons,  per  pair .  25  @  35 

DRY  PACKED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys,  State  and  Penn,  per  lb . 13  @14 

Ohio  and  Mich.,  per  lb . 13  @14 

Western  lair  to  good,  per  lb . 11  @12 

Chickens,  Jersey  prime,  per  lb . 12  @13 

State  and  Pa  ,  per  lb .  10  @11 

Ohio  and  Mich.,  per  lb . 10  @11 

Fowls,  Jersey,  per  lb .  10  @11 

State  and  Penn,  per  lb .  9  @10 

Ohio  and  Mlcb.,  per  lb .  9  @  9)4 

Ducks,  Jersey  choice,  per  lb . 12  @14 

Md.  and  Del.,  per  lb . 10  @13 

State  and  Pa.,  per  lb . 10  @12 

Ohio  and  Mich.,  per  lb . 10  @11 

Geese,  Md.  and  Del.,  per  lb  .  9  @12 

Western,  per  lb . 6  @10 

POULTRY— DRESSED— ICED 
Turkeys,  spring,  dry  picked,  prime  per  lb... 11  @— 

Scalded .  10  @— 

Old  mixed  weights,  prime  .  9  @10 

Phlla.  chick’s,  3  to  3)4  lbs  to  pair,  per  lb . 15  @16 

Chickens,  mixed  weights,  per  lb . 13  @15 

Western  chick’s,  dry  picked  choice,  per  lb  ..  9  @10 

Chickens,  dry  picked  fair .  8)4@  9 

Chick’s  scalded,  choice,  per  lb .  8  @  8)4 

Chick’s  scalded,  fair  to  good,  per  lb.....  7  @8 

Chickens,  inferior . —  @— 

Fowls,  Western  prime  dry  picked .  8)4@  9 

Western  prime,  scalded .  8  @8)4 

Western,  poor  to  fair .  6  @  8 

Old  Roosters .  U  @6)4 

Spring  Ducks,  per  lb,  Long  Island . 15  @16 

Eastern,  per  lb . 15  @16 

Jersey  and  Up-River,  per  lb . 15  @16 

Old  ducks,  Jersey  and  Up-River,  per  lb .  9  @12 

Old  ducks,  Western .  8  @12 

Spring  geese,  Eastern,  per  lb . 14  @15 

Western,  per  lb .  6  @10 

Tame  squabs,  white,  per  doz . 2  50@— 

Dark  and  poor,  per  doz  .  1  75@— 

TALLOW. 

City  prime  ($2  for  hogsheads) .  4%®4% 

Country  (packages  fresh) . 4)4@4)4 

VEGETABLES. 

Cabbage,  L.  I.  and  J’y  Flat  Dutch  per  100  .  5  00@  8  00 

Cauliflower,  fancy,  per  bbl .  2  00@  2  50 

Poor  to  good,  per  bbl .  1  00®  1  50 

Celery,  fancy  Mich.,  per  doz.  roots .  35@  50 

State  and  Western,  poor  to  good .  10@  25 

L.  I.  and  Jersey . 1  00@  1  50 

Egg  plant,  per  bbl .  4  00@  7  00 

Onions,  Conn,  white,  per  bbl .  2  U0@  3  50 

Conn,  yellow,  per  bbl .  2  25@  2  50 

Conn  red,  per  bbl .  2  00@  2  25 

State  and  Western  yellow,  per  bbl .  1  50@  2  25 

Orange  Co.  red,  per  bbl .  1  50@  1  75 

Orange  Co.  yellow,  per  bbl .  1  75@  2  25 

Peas,  S’n  green,  per  basket .  1  00®  3  00 

String  beans,  S’n,  per  basket .  50@  4  00 

Squash,  Hubbard,  per  bbl .  1  75@  2  00 

Marrow,  per  bbl  .  1  75@  2  00 

Turnips.  L.  I.  &  Jersey  Russia,  per  bbl....  70@  85 

Spinach,  Norfolk,  per  bbl .  1  00@  1  50 

GRAIN. 

Wheat . 10  74  @  79)4 

Bye .  55  ®  68 

Barley .  66  @  84 

Buckwheat .  55  @  — 

Com .  60  @  5094 

Oats . 86  @  46 


BRAN,  MIDDLINGS,  ETC. 

The  following  quotations  are  for  carload  lots  at 
Buffalo.  For  other  points,  delivered,  add  the  follow¬ 


ing  sums  per  ton: 

Bulk.  Sacked. 

Boston .  2  40  2  40 

New  York .  2  00  2  00 

Albany .  1  80  1  80 

Philadelphia  .  1  60  1  60 

Baltimore .  1  40  1  40 

Syracuse .  1  00  1  00 

Utica .  1  50  1  50 

100  lb. 

Bulk.  Skd.  Sks. 

Bran,  Clean  Spring  Wheat,  per  ton  14  00  13  60  14  35 

Fancy  Coarse,  ’•  14  25  13  85  14  60 

Winter  Wheat,  “  14  35  14  60  15  60 

Winter  Coarse,  “  14  60  15  50 

Mixed  Feed,  Winter  Wheat,  “  14  35  15  35  15  60 

Middlings,  Common  Coarse,  “  14  60  14  60  15  60 

Choice  Coarse,  “  14  60  14  60  15  10 

Fine,  “  15  60  14  60  15  10 

Choice  Fine  “  15  60  16  35 

Fine  White.  “  17  60  17  85 

Rye  Feed .  15  35  15  85 

Hominy  Feed .  17  10 

Meal  . 

Malt  Sprouts  (Kiln) . 14  00 

Fine  White  Middlings,  Snow  One..  18  35 

Two .  17  85 

Fancy,  Two .  . 

Barley  Screenings,  good  quality...  16  10 
Feed  Barley,  per  bushel .  44 


MILK. 

The  total  dally  supply  for  the  week  has  been  18,845 
cans  of  milk,  167  cans  of  condensed  milk  and  358  cans 
of  cream.  The  average  price  paid  for  the  surplus 
on  the  platform  has  been  81.70  a  can  of  40  quarts.  At 
a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Milk 
Exch  nge  it  was  resolved  that  on  and  after  Novem¬ 
ber  16  the  Exchange  price  of  milk  be  81.67  per  can, 
less  the  railroad  charges,  and  with  an  allowance  of 
five  cents  per  can  when  delivered  on  the  west  side  of 
the  Hudson  River. 


The  Personal  Discomfort,  and  the  worry  of  a 
Constant  Cough,  and  the  Soreness  of  Lungs  and 
Throat  which  usually  attends  it,  are  all  remedied  by 
Dr.  D.  Jayne's  Expectorant,  a  safe  medicine  for 
Pulmonary  disorders  and  Throat  affections, — Adv. 


THE  CHALLENGE  INCUBATOR. 

The  Best  Manufactured. 

Kemains  Undefeated. 

This  Machine  challenges  competition  either  public 
or  private.  Record  99J4  per  cent,  and  remains  unde¬ 
feated.  Won  First  Prize  at  Boston  1889  and  18E0. 
First  at  Worcester,  1890;  First  at  Madison  Square 
Garden,  New  York,  1891.  Guaranteed  to  hatch  a 
larger  per  cent  of  fertile  eggs  than  any  machine  on 
the  market.  We  also  furnish  the  best  and  cheapest 
heating  apparatus  for  Brooder-Houses.  Send  for 
new  illustrated  catalogue  before  purchasing  any 
other. 

OCR  HOT  WATER  II  E  ATE  K.- In  this  heater 
every  particle  of  heat  is  utilized,  the  water-  pot  being 
cone-shaped.  Is  all  heating  surface. 

The  heat,  after  being  used  within,  passes  ont  over 
the  water-pot  again,  therebv  heating  both  outside 
and  within.  It  has  a  Hne  revolving  grate,  and  a  good 
dumping  arrangement.  This  li**ater  is  warranted 
to  give  satis  Fiction  or  money  refunded. 

»M'K  HYGROMETERS  are  m  de  especially 
for  Incubators,  and  no  person  operating  Incubators 
can  afford  to  be  without  one.  Price,  83.00.  We  war¬ 
rant  them  to  give  satisfaction  or  money  refunded. 

For  illustrated  catalogue,  etc.,  write  to 
WOOD  &  PAIGE,  31  Sewall  St.,  Lynn,  Mass. 


HACKNEY  STALLIONS 

FOTI  SALE. 

Three  Grand  Imported  Hackney  Stallions.  Write 
for  description  and  price. 

P.  A.  WEBSTER,  Cazenovla,  N.  Y. 


E.  R.  HARDY,  Abingdon,  Knox  Go.,  Ills., 

Tanner  and  Maker  of  Galloway  Coats,  Robes,  Rugs, 
Gloves  and  Mittens,  etc.  Also  makes  all  kinds  of  Fur 
Coats,  from  $15  to  $325.  Ladles’  fine  Coats  and  Capes 
from  Galloway  and  Angus  Fur. 


A  paper  for  the  farmer^ 
from  Maine  to  California, 
and  from  Minnesota  to^ 
Texas,  is  The  Practical 
Farmer,  of  Philadelphia, 

( established  1855. 

T.  B.  Terry  writes  for  no  other 
publication  this  year  or  next. 

John  Gould  edits  the  “Dairy 
Department.” 

Jos.  Meehan  edits  the  “Horti¬ 
cultural.” 

T.  Greiner  edits  the  “Short, 
Cuts.” 

Prof.  W.  F.  Massey  edits  the 
“  Experience  Pool.” 

Over  one  hundred  dif¬ 
ferent  correspondents,  re¬ 
presenting  the  best  agri¬ 
culturists  in  America,  con-* 
tribute  to  every  issue. 

You  can  have  it  every 
week,  to  January  1,  1894,1 
l  for  $1.00. 

In  clubs  of  five,  75  cts. 
reach,  with  free  copy  to 
club  raisers. 

For  free  sample  copies, 
laddress 

,The  Practical  Farmer < 

Philadelphia,  Penna. 


PROFIT 


FOR  FARMERS. 

NOT  rig  money. 

BUT  SURE  MONEY. 


Will  you  TRADE  a  little  time  and  trouble  FOR 
CASH?  Clean  and  honorable  work  for  winter  months. 
Even  the  busy  man  has  time  for  It.  This  means 
DOLLARS.  Don’t  throw  it  aside.  Write  a  card 
for  particulars  to  AXTELL,  RUSH  &  CO., 

Pittsburgh.  Pa. 


F 


REE  Samples,  21  new  articles.  Big 

money  to  agents;  everybody  buys;  write  quick; 
$10  a  day  and  fine  premium.  R.  612,  Holly,  Mtcli 


BEST  LINE 

cHICst.°louiS 
TO  ST.  PAUL  *H0 
MINNEAPOLIS 


9  CORDS  IN  10  HOURS. 

umir 


BY  ONE  MAN.  — 

Send  forfreo  illustrated  catalogue,  showing  testimonials 
from  thousands  who  have  sawed  from  ft  to  9  cords  dally. 
It  saws  down  trees,  folds  likoa  pocket-knifo,  weighs  only 
II  lbs.,  easily  carried  on  shoulder.  Ono  man  can  saw  moro 
timber  with  it  than  two  men  with  a  cross-cut  saw.  67.000  in 
use.  We  also  mako  larger  sized  machino  to  carry  7  foot 
J’ilE8tn^raer  secures  tlio  agency.  F0LDINQ  SAY/IN0 
MACHINE  CO. |  241  to  249  So.  Jefferson  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


KNIFE  SHARPENER! 

The  Bon  Ton  Knife  Sharpener  will  sharpen  any  kind 
of  knife  or  scissors  quicker  than  by  grinding  on  a 
stone.  Agents  make  big  money  selling  to  families. 
Sample,  25  cents.  Address  UNION  NOVJELTY 
CO.,  Box  42,  New  Oxford.  Pa. 


ADVICE  TO  DYSPE1TCS. 

C CONTENTS  :  Dyspepsia  and  Its  causes.  Experl- 
J  ence  of  a  sufferer.  Liver  complaint  a  twin  dls- 
ordjr.  Constipation  a  result  of  dyspepsia.  Food  to 
be  taken.  Food  to  be  avoided.  Mailed  free  to  any 
ac  Iress.  JOHN  H.  McALVIN,  Lowell,  Mass., 

Fourteen  years  City  Treasurer. 


BEAUTIFUL  CHRISTMAS  CARDS 

and  sample  copy  St.  Louis  Magazine  for  I  It. 
These  cards  sell  all  In  stores  for  10c.  each.  *  »w 
St.  Louis  Magazine,  Olive  St., St. Louis, Mo 


GRANDEST 


OFFER  EVER  MADE.  A  fine  825  watch  to 
every  reader  of  this  paper.  Cut  this  out 
and  send  it  to  us  with  your  full  name  and 
address  and  we  will  send  you  one  of  these 
fine  14  K.  gold-plated  inlaid  watches.  The 
base  of  the  ease  is  made  of  fine  jeweler’s 
metal  which  Is  guaranteed  to  wear  20 
years.  The  movement  Is  beautifully 
jeweled  and  damaskeened  through¬ 
out.  You  examine  it  at  the  Express 
and  if  you  are  satisfied  it  is  equal  In 
appearance  to  any  #25  gold  watch 
you  may  pay  the  agent  our  sample 
price,  #5.85,  and  it  is  yours.  If  you 
will  send  the  cash  #5.85  with  your 
,  thereby  saving  us  the  ex- 
nress  charges,  we  will  send  you 
a  fine  gold-plated  chain  to 
_  match  the  watch.  Thlsof- 
will  not  be  made  again.  Re¬ 
member,  we  send  our  guarantee 
that  the  watch  can  be  returned  at 
any  time  within  one  year  if  found 
otherwise  than  represented.  Address 
u.  c  KEENE’S  MAMMOTH  WATCH  HOUSE, - 
1301  Washington  St.,  Sample  Dept.36  Boston,  Mass. 


OATCUTC  TRADE-MARKS,  CAVEATS, 

1  A  I  Ell  I  U  OR  NO  FEE, 

Send  model  or  sketch  for  free  advice  as  to  patent¬ 
ability.  Full  Information  In  my  50-page  book,  FREE. 
Address  SAML.  C.  RTTZGKKALD,  Atty., 
1003  F  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 


WELL! 


iviHbn  i  Mining,  Ditching,  Pumping , 
Wind  and  Steam:  Heating  Boilers,  &o.  Will 

- - —may  you  to  send  25o.  for  Encyclopedia,  of 

1600  Engravings.  The  American  Well  Works,  Aurora, III. 
also,  Chicago,  Ill.;  Dallas,  Tex.;  Sydney,  N.  S.  W 


PLAYS 


Dialogues,  Speakers,  for  School, 
Club  and  Parlor  Catalogue  free. 
T.  DENISON, Publisher, Chicago. 


(JLAREAIONT  Land  Association,  e&?,vk.. 

Offers  600  choice  farms;  3,000  handsome  town  lots 
on  James  River,  with  terms  to  suit  purchasers.  Free 
clroular 


BriTTV  PIano“»  Organs,  S33  up.  Want  agts, 
DU  A I  I  I  Oat’lg  free.  Dan’lF. Beatty,  Waah’ton.N.J 
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ODDS  AND  ENDS. 

Retail  Domestic  Purchases. — Wash¬ 
ington  Gladden  in  an  article  in  The  Cen¬ 
tury  gives  this  illustration  of  the  way 
some  poor  families  in  'London  buy  pro¬ 
visions  : 

One  family,  with  an  income  of  about  $5 
a  week,  made  72  different  purchases  of 
tea  during  the  five  weeks.  Inasmuch  as 
this  family  never  took  more  than  two 
meals  a  day  at  home,  it  is  evident  that 
they  never  bought  more  than  a  single 
drawing  of  tea  at  a  time ;  72  purchases 
of  tea  in  35  days  is  two  purchases  a  day 
(Sundays  included)  and  two  extra.  This 
hand-to-mouth  existence  is  at  enmity 
with  thrift  ;  it  is  scarcely  possible  that 
any  family  should  escape  from  poverty 
until  it  learns  wiser  methods  of  expendi¬ 
ture. 

Every  time  that  family  bought  a  “pinch 
of  tea”  it  paid  for  the  dealer’s  time  in 
serving  it,  or  72  profits  instead  of  one. 
Who  could  save  money  by  such  trading  ? 

The  Jersey  Mosquito. — Insect  Life 
thus  describes  a  scheme  for  catching 
mosquitoes,  practiced  in  Montclair,  N.  J.: 

It  consists  in  nailing  to  the  end,  or 
rather  the  top,  of  a  stick,  the  lid  of  a 
small  tin  box,  such  as  a  yeast-powder 
box.  The  stick  must  be  long  enough  to 
enable  the  operator  to  reach  the  ceiling, 
and  the  tin  cover  of  the  box  is  nailed  to 
it  in  an  inverted  position.  Into  this  re¬ 
ceptacle  is  then  poured  a  tablespoonful 
of  kerosene,  and  the  mosquitoes  at  rest 
upon  the  ceiling  are  easily  trapped  by 
simply  placing  this  kerosene  cup  under 
them  and  close  up  to  the  ceiling.  In 
their  endeavor  to  escape  they  fall  at  once 
into  the  kerosene  and  are  hilled.  On  the 
morning  of  September  25,  the  writer 
captured  in  this  way  75  mosquitoes  on 
the  ceiling  of  the  room  which  he  had 
occupied  during  the  night.  Most  of  the 
75  were  filled  with  blood,  which,  we 
think,  is  a  sufficient  argument  in  favor 
of  performing  the  operation  before  going 
to  bed  rather  than  after  rising  ! 

Decrease  in  the  Use  of  Shoddy. — Not 
since  the  war,  according  to  the  Shoe  and 
Leather  Reporter,  has  so  little  shoddy 
been  used  in  shoes  as  now.  There  are 
numerous  imitations  of  calf,  kangaroo, 
dongola,  goat,  etc.,  made  from  a  cow¬ 
hide,  and  by  the  skill  of  mechanism  they 
are  remarkably  close  imitations,  but  they 
are  generally  sold  for  what  they  purport 
to  be,  and  cannot  be  classified  as  substi¬ 
tutes.  The  pancake,  or  pasted  sole  and 
heel,  is  still  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
low-grade  shoes,  but  to  a  less  extent  than 
formerly.  Leather  is  so  cheap  that  a 
good  button  boot  can  be  made  solid 
throughout  at  95  cents  and  $1,  and  per¬ 
haps  less.  The  consumer  secures  more 
value  than  ever  in  the  modern  medium- 
priced  shoes  ;  genuine  materials  are  put 
into  everything  except  such  low-priced 
shoes  that  it  is  impossible  to  make  them 
of  actual  leather.  There  is  no  deception 
about  these.  Manufacturers  make  no 
secret  of  the  fact  that  they  are  composed 
of  pasted  soles  and  heels,  split  insoles 
and  the  like.  Buyers  know  what  they 
are  getting. 

Vegetable-Eating  Mole. — The  fol¬ 
lowing  note  from  a  friend  in  Oregon  will 
interest  many  of  our  readers:  “  Very  few 
things  are  ‘settled.’  I  thought  one  of 
those  that  are  was  that  moles  are  insec¬ 
tivorous.  But  now  we  have  this  from 
the  Rural  Northwest,  published  at  Port¬ 
land,  Oregon,  which  seems  to  put  quite 
a  different  light  on  the  matter.” 

Among  the  interesting-  and  really  note¬ 
worthy  exhibits  at  the  Portland  Exposi¬ 
tion  is  Miss  Talbot’s  mole.  It  has  long 
been  held  by  naturalists  that  the  mole  is 
an  insectivorous  and  not  a  vegetable-eat¬ 
ing  animal.  The  reasons  for  believing 
this  to  be  the  case  were  very  convincing, 
but  many  gardeners  have  been  inclined 
to  believe  that  moles  actually  eat  garden 
vegetables  at  times.  The  question  has 
long  been  discussed  but  until  the  mole  in 
question  was  caught  no  positive  proof 
could  be  furnished  in  behalf  of  their 
side  by  those  who  believed  in  the  vege¬ 
table-eating  propensities  of  the  mole. 
At  the  January  meeting  of  the  State  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Society  Miss  Talbot  and  Prof. 
Washburn  had  a  rather  sharp  discussion 
upon  this  question,  and  Miss  Talbot  set 
out  to  prove  her  side  of  the  case.  She 
trapped  a  mole,  caged  it  and  put  it  on  a 
vegetable  diet  which  seemed  to  suit  it 
admirably  from  the  start,  and  now,  after 
months  of  an  exclusively  vegetable  diet, 
it  appears  hearty  and  healthy  and  eats 


readily  almost  any  kind  of  vegetables, 
but  is  especially  fond  of  peas. 

Roasting  Frost. — It  is  but  a  few  years 
ago  that  The  R.  N.-Y.  set  people  to  ex¬ 
perimenting  carefully  for  some  way  to 
fight  frost  in  large,  open-air  spaces. 
Smoke  was  the  first  thing  tried,  but  it 
was  not  fully  successful.  It  became  evi¬ 
dent  that  heat  was  required  with  the 
smoke.  A  Californian  with  80  acres  of 
oranges  has  hit  upon  the  most  practical 
scheme  we  have  heard  of  yet.  Here  it  is  : 

Briefly  described,  the  contrivance  con¬ 
sists  of  a  100-gallon  iion  cask  on  each 
acre,  filled  with  oil,  from  which  two 
pipes  run  along  between  the  rows  of 
trees,  with  half  a  dozen  elbows  to  the 
acre,  20  feet  apart,  over  which  are  flat, 
sheet-iron  pans,  into  which  oil  spatters 
and  burns  as  it  vaporizes.  Burning  at 
the  rate  of  one  gallon  per  burner  every 
hour,  an  intensely  hot  flame  is  made, 
which  rises  several  feet  and  creates  also 
a  dense  smoke  which  acts  as  a  smudge. 
The  cost  of  the  plant  is  about  $25  per 
acre,  and  the  oil  should  not  cost  over  $7 
an  acre  in  the  coldest  winter. 

With  cheap  California  petroleum  this 
proves  an  effective  means  of  fighting 
frost. 

Grasshopper  Juice. — We  know  of  a 
man  who  used  potato  bug  juice  to  dye 
cloth,  but  here  is  the  California  Fruit 
Grower  telling  a  fairy  story  or  starting 
a  “ new  industry.”  Which? 

It  is  the  chemist  after  all  that  gets 
right  down  into  the  mysteries  of  things, 
and  often  turns  a  trump  card  when  least 
expected.  Take  the  case  of  grasshoppers. 
Except  to  destroy  crops  and  fatten 
Thanksgiving  turkeys  in  June,  no  great 
economic  use  for  them  has  hitherto  been 
found.  But  it  is  different  now.  Some 
fellow  in  Iowa  scooped  up  half  a  dozen 
hatfuls  of  “hoppers”  from  his  wheat 
field,  put  them  under  his  cheese  press 
and  sat  down  upon  it  to  rest  and  mop  his 
brow.  As  a  result,  he  was  able  to  send 
to  the  Kansas  Agricultural  College  about 
two  quarts  of  the  “  nectar  de  grasshop¬ 
per.”  The  professor  made  a  complete 
analysis  of  the  liquid,  and  by  distilling 
it  with  sulphuric  acid  obtained  a  color¬ 
less  solution  of  formic  acid  worth  60 
cents  an  ounce.  This  substance  has 
hitherto  been  extracted  from  red  ants, 
but  the  new  possibilities  of  utilizing 
grasshopper  pests  is  said  to  have  greatly 
excited  the  farmers  of  the  prairie  States. 
Let  the  good  work  go  on.  California  can 
be  relied  upon  to  make  up  any  deficiency 
that  may  occur  in  the  Eastern  crop  of 
hoppers. 

Some  “  Feeder  ”  Nonsense.  — The 
“Fibro  Ferro  Feeder  Co.,”  of  Rochester, 
N.  Y. ,  seems  to  feel  aggrieved  because  in 
a  late  Rural  we  said  that  the  claims  made 
in  its  circular  were  ridiculous.  We  ad¬ 
vised  one  of  our  readers  not  to  bother 
with  this  “  feeder.”  Now  here  are  the 
statements,  literatim  :  are  they  ridicu¬ 
lous  or  not  ? 

TAKE  NOTICE  WHAT  FIBRO  FERRO  FEEDER  WILL  DO, 

Provided  your  ground  is  too  poor  to  furnish  fibrous  and 
vegetable  growth. 

It  will  keep  Peach  trees  in  a  healthy,  thrifty  con¬ 
dition,  clear  of  the  grub  or  peach  tree  borer  and  the 
yellows.  No  gum  on  either  tree  or  fruit. 

It  wall  by  circulating  in  the  sap  charge  the  green 
fruit  with  properties  destructive  to  the  life  of  the 
curcullo  worm,  and  thus  save  the  fruit  from  falling 
off. 

It  will  increase  Pears  full  one-half  In  size  and  clear 
of  hard  knots,  hills  and  hollows.  It  will  do  the  same 
for  Apples. 

It  will  save  grapes  from  falling  off,  mildew  or  rot. 

It  will  last  for  several  years,  not  being  of  a  vola¬ 
tile  nature. 

TEN  PEACH  TREES  treated  with  it  as  needed  will 
bring  more  and  better  ffuit  than  1,000  not  treated, 
because  the  1,000  would  die  in  a  few  years,  while  the 
ten  would  last  an  indefinite  length  of  time,  besides 
bringing  better  fruit  and  in  greater  abundance  per 
tree. 

Roses,  Shrubs,  Shade  and  Ornamental  Trees  will 
be  kept  clear  of  all  kinds  of  insects  or  worms  that 
live  and  prey  upon  the  inside  body  of  a  tree  or  on 
the  bark.  Boiling  hot  water  might  he  a  swifter  but 
certainly  not  a  more  assured  death  to  the  mealy  bug 
or  cotton  louse  than  the  “  Fibro  Ferro  Feeder.” 

Or,  for  example,  take  this  thrilling 
statement : 

Some  growers  of  late  years  resort  to  spraying  their 
fruit  trees,  currants,  grapes,  etc.,  with  Paris-green 
or  some  other  poison-charged  liquid,  to  fight  the  in¬ 
sects  depredating  upon  them.  This  certainly  strikes 
one  as  taking  great  risks  with  the  health  of  the  com¬ 
munity,  besides  it  entails  an  almost  endless  labor, 
as  the  spraying  has  to  be  repeated  again  and  again 
through  the  season,  while  one  application  to  the 
roots  of  the  trees  with  the  ”  Fibro  Ferro  Feeder” 
lasts  for  at  least  several  years— its  endurance  not  yet 
being  established,  and  not  only  insure  the  one  crop 
of  fruit  but  make  the  tree  thoroughly  healthy  and 
free  of  injurious  insects  from  the  root  and  center  to 
the  outer  bark. 

’Why  does  the  proprietor  of  this  stuff 
talk  such  nonsense  as  that  ?  Doesn’t  he 


know  any  better  ?  If  he  doesn’t,  and 
really  wants  to  improve  his  mind,  let  him 
send  some  of  his  stuff  to  the  Horticul¬ 
turists  at  our  experiment  station  and  ask 
them  to  test  it.  Will  he  do  it  ? 

A  Dairy  Strike. — A.  L.  Crosby  in 
Hoard’s  Dairyman  tells  how  one  woman 
“  struck  ”  for  an  easier  way  of  doing  her 
work.  Her  husband  couldn’t  afford  a 
creamer  and  new  churn — though  he  could 
buy  a  riding  plow  to  make  his  own  work 
lighter.  One  day  he  came  driving  home 
two  Guernsey  cows  for  which  he  had 
paid  $80.  Then  his  wife  “flared  up,”  and 
said  : 

John,  unless  you  promise  me  now  to 
buy  a  creamery  and  a  churn  with  no  dash 
in  it,  I  won’t  set  another  gallon  of  milk 
or  churn  another  pound  of  butter.  I  carry 
down  cellar  a  big  lot  of  stone  pots  every 
day,  and  bring  up  another  big  lot,  wash 
them,  and  hang  them  on  the  palings  to 
sun  and  air.  The  baby  is  teething  and 
is  cross,  I  have  the  cooking  to  attend  to, 


the  washing,  the  mending,  the  churning; 
I  feed  the  pigs  and  calves  when  you  are 
busy;  I  take  entire  charge  of  the  poultry 
and  you  know  the  hens  pay.  But  the 
time  has  come  to  call  a  halt;  I  am  get¬ 
ting  played  out;  my  back  is  on  a  strike, 
I  don’t  sleep  well  at  night  and — Well, 
woman-like,  she  cried  a  little. 

In  relating  the  story  she  says: 

He  looked  all  taken  aback  at  first,  and 
I  saw  that  he  was  thinking  hard.  After 
a  few  minutes  he  said,  “  Mollie,  you’re 
right.  I  never  realized  before  all  that 
you  have  been  doing.  I  remember,  the 
day  you  were  sick  and  I  had  to  strain  the 
milk  and  wash  the  pots,  that  I  came  very 
near  swearing,  by  the  time  I  got  through. 
You  let  me  know  the  make  of  creamer 
you  want  and  the  kind  of  churn,  and  I’ll 
buy  them  for  you  if  I  have  to  mortgage 
the  farm  to  raise  the  money.”  Then  I  be¬ 
gan  to  admire  the  Guernseys,  and  they 
certainly  were  beauties.  I  told  John 
that  with  a  good  creamer  and  churn  I 
could  care  for  the  milk  and  make  the 
butter  from  25  cows  with  less  labor  than 
I  could  from  10  with  those  old  stone  pots. 

She  got  the  creamer  and  made  it  pay  ! 


-S 


Every 

Smoker’s  Nose 

knows  when  it  is  pleased.  It  is  always 
pleased  with  the  fragrant  and  peculiar 
aroma  of 

Blackwell’s 
Bull  Durham 
Smoking  Tobacco 

Which  has  been  for  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century  the  desire  and  delight  of 
comfort  lovers  everywhere.  It  strikes 
the  taste  of  many  fastidious  smokers. 
Try  it. 

Blackwell’s  Durham  Tobacco  Co., 

DURHAM,  N.  C. 


SPECIAL  COMBINATION 


FOR  OUR  FARMER 
READERS. 


WE  HAVE  MADE  ARRANGEMENTS  TO  OFFER 


THE  OHIO  FARMER 

—  AND  — 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

FOR  1893  AT  THE  VERY  LOW  PRICE  OF  $2.00. 

THE  FARMER  has  been  established  45  years,  Is  a  20-page  weekly,  giving  Its  readers  more  sound 
PRACTICAL  matter  than  anv  other  agricultural  or  stock  journal  published.  Its  publishers  have  added 
several  very  costly  and  valuable  Improvements,  which  place  their  paper  at  the  head  of  Its  class.  They 
employ  only  the  very  best  correspondents,  all  of  whom  are  directly  interested  In  farming  and  stock  raising 
The  addition  of  four  extra  pages  of  literary  matter  from  the  best  writers  will  largely  increase  the! 
circulation.  As  a  SPECIAL  INDUCEMENT  to  new  readers,  both  papers  will  be  sent  from  time  subscrip 
tion  is  received  until  January  1,  1894,  for  ONLY  *2.00. 

Send  a  postal  card  to  THE  OHIO  FARMER,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  for  a  FREE  specimen  copy. 

Send  your  orders  for  this  combination  to  either 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  or  THE  OHIO  FAR1TER. 


DO  IT  EVERY  TIME!  srr  S5(>  to  $200 

HOW  DO  WE  T.>C>_IrjP? 

Weasel!  from  our  factory  at  wholesale  prices  direct  to  the  public, 
saving  them  all  agents'  and  dealers’  exorbitant  profits.  We  are  doing  a  mar¬ 
vellous  business.  One  thousand  Pianos  and  Organs  per  month. 
WONDERFUL,  but  true!  To  prove  it,  send  for  our 

catalogue,  illustrated  in  colors.  It  is  FREE 


to  any  "address.  Examine  it.  and  you  will  see  that  we  are  selling 

ORGANS  and  PIANOS  EASY  PAYMENTS 

at  prices  that  are  simply  WONDERFULLY  LOW.  We 
have  now  some  of  the  finest  styles  of  Organs  and  Pianos  ever  man¬ 
ufactured.  Our  new  catalogue  shows  all  the  latest.  Our  twenty- 
sixth  annual  special  offers  are  now  ready.  We_have  bargains  in  ail 
styles  and  at  all  prices.  Organs  from  *:15.  Pianos  from 
<$'175  for  cash  or  on  easy  payment.  We  have  the 
largest  direct  trade  in  the  world.  We  have  a  larger  factory  and 
employ  more  men  than  any  firm  doing  a  direct  business. 

You  can  visit  our  factory  FREE  if  you  live  within 
aOO  miles  of  us. 

..’Tote  .  7. 

We  are  absolutely 
\  responsible  for  all 
our  contracts. 

* REFERENCES:  First 
National  Bank,  and 
all  the  great  Com 
mercial  Agencies. 


NO  SATISFACTION’  NO  PAY !  All  instruments 
\  shipped  on  free  trial  warranted  for  ten  years. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE  AT  ONCE  TO 

Old  Established  &  Reliable 
Washington, 
NFW  .IFRSEV. 


WRITE  FOR  CATALOG 

0RNfiSH&(o. 
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Live  Stock  Matters 

FORKFULS  OF  FACTS. 

Why  does  the  horn  fly  avoid  a  white 
animal  ? 

Insect  Life  records  a  reported  instance 
of  quails  that  ate  potato  bugs.  A  quail 
that  flew  up  from  a  potato  patch  struck 
the  house  and  killed  itself.  On  examin¬ 
ing  its  crop,  101  potato  bugs  were  found 
in  it. 

I  have  had  no  experience  whatever 
with  the  Dorset  sheep  so  far  as  concerns 
their  ability  to  defend  themselves  against 
dogs;  but  I  can  easily  imagine  that  a  full- 
grown  male  Dorset  would  not  yield  to  an 
attack  if  in  company  with  other  sheep.  I 
do  not  believe,  however,  that  a  flock  would 
be  able  to  maintain  themselves  against 
the  dogs  of  this  county,  i.  P.  Roberts. 

A  horse  kept  for  driving  only  would 
need  more  oats  and  less  hay  taan  one 
doing  farm  work.  I  have  always  been 
able  to  keep  my  horses  looking  and  feel¬ 
ing  well  on  4  to  G  quarts  of  oats  and  10 
to  15  pounds  of  good  hay  per  day.  I  do 
not  know  whether  a  horse  really  needs 
oats,  but  I  know  he  feels,  looks,  drives 
and  works  better  for  having  them,  with  a 
good  cleaning  every  day.  w.  e.  rines 

Here  is  a  curious  custom  : 

It  is  a  singular  custom  in  Persia  that  a 
criminal  flying  from  justice,  may  obtain 
absolute  protection  by  taking  reiuge  in  a 
stable.  It  matters  not  if  it  be  the  King’s; 
or  that  of  one  of  the  meanest  of  his  sub¬ 
jects.  The  fugitive  sleeps  at  the  foot  of 
the  favorite  horse,  and,  while  he  remains 
there,  the  owner  of  the  stable  is  obliged 
to  feed  him.  No  one  can  harm  him,  and 
even  the  sovereign  himself  must  not  touch 
a  hair  of  his  head  while  he  chooses  to 
remain  in  his  asylum. 

A  writer  in  Farm,  Stock  and  Home 
gives  this  plan  for  teaching  horses  to 
walk  fast: 

I  would  suggest  that  any  one  who  has 
a  team  of  colts  should  practice  walking 
them,  and  not  allow  them  to  trot  at  all, 
if  possible.  And  if  a  person  practices 
walking  his  mares,  while  they  are  carry¬ 
ing  their  foals,  he  will  be  very  apt  to 
have  good  walking  foals.  Perhaps  a  good 
way  wrould  be  to  break  the  colts  along 
with  a  fast  walking  horse. 

Nothing  like  teaching  colts  to  walk  be¬ 
fore  they  are  born. 

Aluminum  horseshoes  have  been  tried 
in  one  of  the  Finnish  cavalry  regiments. 
A  number  of  horses  were  shod  on  one 
fore  foot  and  one  hind  foot  with  this 
metal,  ordinary  iron  shoes  being  used  on 
the  other  feet.  At  the  end  of  six  weeks, 
during  which  time  the  animals  had  been 
moving  on  a  hard  and  stony  road,  it  was 
found  that  the  aluminum  shoes  had  worn 
rather  better  than  those  of  iron,  and  not 
one  of  the  former  had  gone  to  pieces. 

Two-Minute  Trotters. — A  reporter 
asked  Budd  Doble,  the  driver  of  Nancy 
Hanks,  if  he  thought  it  possible  for  a 
horse  to  trot  a  mile  in  two  minutes.  Mr. 
Doble  said  : 

To  doubt  the  possibility  of  this  would 
be  to  put  no  faith  in  the  signs  of  the 
times.  I  remember  when  the  first  horse 
beat  2:20  as  if  it  were  only  yesterday, 
and  had  any  one  told  me  then  that  one 
day  I  would  have  in  my  stable  a  horse 
that  would  go  in  2:04,  and  two  others 
that  would  beat  2:09  in  a  race,  I  would 
have  considered  it  impossible.  Since 
then  we  have  secured  better  tracks,  bet¬ 
ter  appliances,  better  methods  of  train¬ 
ing,  and  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  when 
two  minutes  will  be  reached.  I  do  not 
like  to  predict,  but  I  would  not  be  surpris¬ 
ed  to  see  it  reached  next  year.  Nancy 
Hanks,  before  she  is  retired,  ought  to 
reach  two  minutes,  or  more  nearly  ap¬ 
proach  it,  and  I  hope  that  she  will  have 
the  chance,  for  after  a  mare  has  been  re¬ 
tired  there  is  a  good  deal  to  make  over 
again. 

Old-Time  Geese. — In  an  old  English 
book  printed  in  1G15,  these  statements 
are  made : 

Geese  are  a  fowle  of  great  profit  many 
waies,  as  first  for  food,  next  for  their 
feathers,  and  lastly  for  their  grease. 
They  are  held  of  husbandmen  to  bee 
fowle  of  two  lives,  because  they  live 
both  on  land  and  in  water ;  and  there¬ 
fore  all  men  must  understand  that  ex¬ 
cept  he  have  eyther  ponde  or  streame, 
he  can  never  keep  geese  well.  They 
are  so  watchful  and  careful  over  them¬ 


selves  that  they  will  prevent  most  dan¬ 
gers  ;  grasse  also  they  must  necessarily 
have,  and  the  worst  and  that  which  is 
most  uselesse  is  the  best,  as  that  which 
is  moorish,  rotten,  and  that  which  is  un¬ 
savoury  for  cattell.  To  good  grasse 
they  are  a  great  enemy,  for  their  dung 
and  treading  will  putrifie  it  and  make  it 
worse  than  barraine.  Now  for  the 
choyse  of  geese  :  the  largest  is  the  best, 
and  the  colour  would  be  white  or  gray, 
all  of  one  paire,  for  pyde  are  not  so  pro¬ 
fitable,  and  blacks  are  worse.  Your 
gander  would  be  knavish  and  hardy,  for 
he  will  defend  his  goslings  the  better. 

Why  Not  Feed  Rice  ?— On  page  688  it 
is  asked  why  do  not  the  Louisiana  stock- 
men  feed  rice  to  their  horses  instead  of 
oats,  which  are  dearer  than  the  broken 
rice  from  the  local  rice  mills  ?  It  is  not 
safe  to  question  the  wisdom  of  local  prac¬ 
tices  until  one  has  lived  awhile  among 
the  people  and  had  opportunities  for 
learning  the  true  inwardness  of  things. 
Oats  are  a  good  food  for  horses  because 
they  are  a  well-balanced  food  with  a 
good  nutritive  ratio,  viz  :  one  of  nitro¬ 
genous  to  six  of  carbonaceous  matter ; 
while  rice  has  a  ratio  of  one  to  nearly 
eleven.  Compare  the  two  grains  thus : 

Rice.  Oats. 

Albuminoids .  7.7  12.9 

Carbohydrates .  75.2  55.7 

Fat .  0.4  0.1 

ltatlo  . 1  to  10.7  1  to  0.0 

Moreover,  oats  have  a  large  proportion 
of  husk  which  is  necessary  for  horses  to 
insure  digestion  of  the  food,  while  waste 
broken  rice  has  none,  and,  if  it  had,  the 
husks  are  so  hard  and  flinty  as  to  be  cer¬ 
tainly  injurious  to  horses  and  mules  ; 
and,  without  husks,  rice  becomes  im¬ 
pacted  in  the  stomach  and  is  thus  indi¬ 
gestible.  H.  STEWART. 

Gluten  or  Corn  Meal. 

C.  G.  N.,  West  Charleston,  Vt.~ Which 
is  the  more  valuable  for  feeding  milch 
cows  for  butter,  Buffalo  gluten  feed,  or 
corn  meal,  and  how  do  dried  brewers’ 
grains  compare  in  value  with  the  above 
by  weight  ? 

It.  N.-Y. — Corn  meal  is  worth  $1.13, 
dried  brewers’ grains  $1.23,  gluten  meal 
$1.63,  according  to  analyses  given  in 
Prof.  Stewart’s  book.  Just  which  one  or 
what  combination  you  should  use  would 
depend  on  the  character  of  the  coarse 
fodder  you  are  using.  With  Timothy 
hay  or  corn  stalks,  you  would  not  find 
corn  meal  profitable — the  ration  would  be 
highly  carbonaceous.  A  perfect  ration 
should  have  about  five  parts  of  carbo¬ 
hydrates  to  one  of  albuminoids.  Corn 
meal  has  about  9.3  to  1 ;  dried  brewers’ 
grains,  3.5  to  1;  gluten  meal,  2.5  to  1. 
With  these  figures  you  can  easily  decide 
which  is*right  for  your  purposes. 


In  writing  to  advertisers  please  always  mention 
Thb  Rural. 


Zip!  against  the  barb-wire 
fence,  and  your  horse  has  a 
bad  cut.  Apply  Phenol  So- 
dique  at  once.  In  24  hours  a 
healthy  scab  will  begin  to 
form  and  there  will  be  no  in¬ 
flammation. 

If  not  at  your  druggist’s,  send  for  circular. 

Hance  Brothers  &  White,  Pharmaceutical 
Chemists,  Philadelphia. 

Look  out  for  counterfeits.  There  is  but  one 

fenuine.  Better  cut  the  advertisement  out  and 
ave  it  to  refer  to. 


POLLED  HOLSTEINS  FOR  SALE. 

c.  Bull,  Leophellas  Prince,  No.  14970,  Vol.  7  Hol- 
stein-Frleslan  Herd  Book,  8  years  old,  weighs  1000 
lbs.  Cow  Leophelia  2nd,  No.  14618,  Vol.  4,  H.  F.  4 
years  old.  Price  $500  for  the  pair.  If  not  sold  by 
January,  the  one  making  the  best  offer  gets  them. 
Also  some  nice  grade  heifers  with  calf.  H.  T. 
GATES,  Worcester,  mass.  N.  B.-  Pictures  of  these 
cattle  can  be  seen  at  the  Studio  of  D.  B.  Jackson, 
103  Monroe  St.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


ROSE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

and  White  Wyandotte  Cockerels.  Choice  birds  at 
$2  each.  H.  G.  HAVILAND,  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 


r  no  CAI  C  3  Cheshire  Sows,  2  C,  Boars,  3  Extra 
lUn  OAUli  good  B.  Gobblers  (hatch  of  ’92),  5  R. 
C.  B.  and  4  R.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  10  8.  G.  Dorkings,  10 
Houdans,  12  Indian  Games,  20  Toulouse  Geese.  Good 
goods  for  quick  cash.  Circulars. 

FREEMAN  &  BUTTON,  Cottons,  Madison  Co.,  N.  Y. 


UNSEED  OIL  MEAL 

Please  do  not  forget  that  our  OIL  MEAL  is 

THE  BEST  FEED 

obtainable  for 

COWS,  BEEF  CATTLE,  HOGS  and  HORSES. 

Market  price  must  soon  advance,  and  we  advise 
your  taking  in  your  winter's  supply  now. 

Please  write  us  for  quotations  and  other  particulars. 

DETROIT  LINSEED  OIL  WORKS, 

DETROIT.  MICHIttAJI. 


Dorset  Horned  Ram  Lambs. 

[DOG-PROOF.] 

Having  sold  so  many  Ewe  lambs  In  lots  of  3  to  10  to 
different  parties,  and  only  one  ram  lamb  In  each  lot, 
It  has  left  me  quite  a  number  of  first-class  ram 
lambs,  and  these  I  will  sell,  If  taken  at  once, 
at  $15  to  $18  per  head.  Let  those  who  wish  to 
raise  early  lambs  for  the  Christmas  market  give  the 
Dorsets  a  trial,  when  I  am  certain  they  will  soon  be 
convinced  that  they  are  the  breed  they  want,  by 
their  remarkable  fecundity,  and  superiority  In  many 
other  respects  over  all  other  breeds.  Also  for  sale 
Imported  ewes  two  years  old,  due  to  Iamb  this  and 
next  month,  to  Imported  Royal  Windsor,  No.  232. 
First  Prize  Winner  at  the  Royal  Show  of  England, 
1889.  All  stock  delivered  to  the  buyer  free  of  ex- 
pressage.  Address  T.  S.  COOPER, 

Coopersburg,  Lehigh  County,  l’a. 


CHOICE  SHROPSHIRE S. 

A  few  good  Registered  Shropshire  Ewes  for  sale, 
from  the  noted  Crosby  flock  of  Michigan,  and  bred 
to  a  triplet  son  of  Astral.  Both  imported  and  home 
bred.  Ages  from  one  to  four  years.  Catalogue  free. 
F  M.  COLLIN,  Benton  Centre.  Yates  County.  N.  Y. 
Eastern  Representative  of  J.  S.  &  W.  G.  Crosby. 


RED  POLLED  CATTLE 

Guernsey  Heifers.  Young  stock  for  sale. 

D.  L.  STEVENS,  Elkdalo,  Susquehanna  Co.,  Pa. 


“The  Best  Poultry  Paper,” 

Sent  on  Trial  &  Six.  Months  for 

ON  LY—  1  ^  CENTS, 

If  you  mention  where  you  saw  tnis  advertisement. 
Farm  Poultry  is  the  name  of  our  paper.  It  teaches 
how  to  make  money  with  a  few  hens.  Sample  copy 
sent  free.  1.  •! OHNHOM  iV  CO.  Boston  Mass. 


Berkshire,  Chester  white, 

Jersey  Red  and  Poland  China 
'PIGS.  Jersey,  Guernsey  and 
Holstein  Cattle.  Thoroughbred 
jf  Sheep.  Fancy  Poultry.  Hunting 

_ _  IT  and  House  Dogs.  Catalogue. 

8*  W.  8MIT1I.  Cochran vllle*  Cheater  to.,  Peuuu. 


SHEEP 


Cotswolds,  •Souitidov-oa 
Oxford  Down  and  Shrop¬ 
shire  Sheep  and  Lambs  of 

superior  breeding.  We  are  booking  orders  now  for 
lambs  of  the  above  breeds,  We  also  have  a  choice 
iot  of  yearlings  and  two-year-olds  to  offer.  Write 
at  once  for  prices  and  particulars. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  PHILA.,PAc 


US VI  F.  MOKTOIC8 

ELLERSLIE  GUERNSEYS 

Largest  Guernsey  Herd  in  the  World. 

Cows  give 
6,000  to  11,000 
pounds  milk 
per  year  wlth- 
out  forcing. 

Milk  from 
fresh  cows,  4)4 
to  7  per  cent 
fat. 

BULLS  ONLY 
FOR  SALE. 

H.  M.  COTTRELL,  Supt.,  KhlneclitT,  N.  V. 


HOLSTEIN  COWS. 

Rockland  Park  Stock  Farm 

Offers  for  sale  choice  cows,  Imported  and  home-bred. 
Prices  low  to  quick  buyers.  Kockland  Park  is  a  flag 
station  on  West  Shore  Railroad.  24  miles  from  New 
York.  For  further  particulars  call  on,  or  address 
A.  MACKELLAR,  Mgr.,  Rockland  Park,  Nyack,  N.  Y 


BEFORE  YOU  BUY  A  NEW  HARNESS 

send  a  2c.  stamp  with  your  address  for  72-page  Illus¬ 
trated  Catalogue  of  '^‘^^^“rHER 

HARNESS.  Single  Sets, 
$7  up;  Double  Sets,  $16  up. 
livery  harness  Warranted 
and  Shipped  subject  to  ap¬ 
proval.  It  costs  only  a  2- 
cent  stamp  to  know  what 
we  can  do  for  you.  TRY 
IT.  King  &  Co.,  Wholesale 
Mfrs.,  No.  10  Church  St., 
Owego,  N.  Y. 

Mention  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


DRIVING  STILL  LEADS  THEM  ALL. 

r>  ,  IT  WILL  CONTROL  THB  MOST 

VICIOUS  HORSE. 

75,000  sold  In  1891. 
100,000  sold  In  1892. 

THEY  ARE  KING. 

Sam plo  mailed  XCfor  ft  I  fifl 

Nickel,  $1.50. 

Stallion  Bits  50  cts.  extra. 

RACINE,  WIS. 
J.  P.  Davies,  Mgr. 


RACINE  MALLEABLE  IRON  CO. 


EDUCATE  THE  YOUNG 

colts  with  a  SPRINGSTEEN  BIT. 

They  learn  with  this  Bit  in  half  the  time,  than 
when  any  other  is  used.  You  cun  not  hurt 
their  mouths  with  a  Springsteen  Bit,  and  yet 
they  hare  to  obey  you.  THAT  HARD- 
MOUTHED  IlOltSE  too  can  be  brought  to 
time  in  short  order  with  this  Bit.  With  it. 
Absolute  Safety  without  cruelty;  without 
it,  Runaways,  Accidents  and  Death. 

Would  you  like  our  34-page  Book  on  this 
subject?  IT’S  YOURS  FOR  THE  ASKING. 
Best  Nickel  Plated,  leather 
covered  -  -  -  -  $2.50 
Best  XC  Plate  -  -  -  $1,50 
Finished  in  Japan-  -  $1.00 

FLOYD  &  FOSTER, 

;  SPRINGSTEEN  BITj  DETROIT,  MICH.  4 


HIGH -GLASS  SHROPSHIRES  S 

Our  second  importation  for  1892  Includes  30  Bowen- 
Jones  and  Minton  yearling  rams,  now  weighing  220 
pounds  or  more,  to  shear  15  to  17  pounds.  Also  95 
beautiful  yearling  ewes.  Send  for  catalogue. 

THE  WILLOWS,  l’aw  l*aw.  Mich. 


SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP. 

Imported  Rams  and  Ewes,  also  Home-bred  Shear¬ 
lings  and  Lambs  by  The  Sort,  a  son  of  Rare  Stamp, 
the  sire  of  the  sensational  shearlings  of  1891,  and  out 
of  Ewes  by  Bonnie  Beau,  sire  of  the  English  cham¬ 
pion  ram  of  1892.  Brices  such  as  will  command  sales. 

Address  RICHARD  GIBSON, 

Delaware,  Ont..  Canada. 


HATCH  CHICKENS  BY  STEAM 

Excelsior  Incubator. 


With  the  improved 


Simple,  Perfect,  Self-Hegu - 
latino.  Thousands  in  suc¬ 
cessful  operation.  Guaran¬ 
teed  to  hatch  a  larger  per¬ 
centage  of  fertile  eggs  at 
less  cost  than  any  other 
Hatcher.  Lowest  priced 
first-class  Hatcher  made. 
GEO.  II.  STAHL,  Quincy, Ill. 


BONE  WEAL  for  poultry, 

8hells.  Flint  and  Beef  Scraps. 


i  w  prli 

YORK  CHEMICAL  WORKS,  YORK,  BA. 


IT  HAS  BEEN  PROVED 

Thatgreen  cut  bone  is  the  most 
economical  and  greatest  egg 
producing  food  known. 

MANN’S  BONE  CUTTER, 

Warranted  to  cut  greeD  bones, 
meat,  gristle,  and  all  without 
clog  or  difficulty,  or 

MONEY  REFUNDED. 

■  Ill.  catalogue  free  if  you  name  this  paper. 
F.  W.  MANN,  Milford, Mass. 


INVINCIBLE  HATCHER. The  BEST 


mm  bator  A  Brooder 

ER  OFFERED. 

sold  in  6  months,  .A  © 

Dvw  and  every  patron  L  .  ~  Afl^|n|l  ... 

satisfied.  Send  le.  in  stamps  -.1’  g&j  xf) 

for  No.  23  Catalogue  to  -  — _ 

BlICKtYE  INCUBATOR  CO.  SPRINGFIELD,  O. 


NStACBNtUMTIL AFTER  YOU  HAVE  TRIED  IT 
stamp  for  catalogue  -fc-r 

‘•VohCulin  Inc. Co  DELAWARECny.DEi.fxl 


DRIED 


ORDERS  TAKEN  BY  TUB 


BREWERS’  GRAINS. S' WSESSSl- 


HORSES  -  -  -  CATTLE. 

SMITHS  &  POWELL,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  offer  very- 

superior  FRENCH  COACH,  STANDARD,  CLYDESDALE,  PERCHERON, 
DRIVING  and  MATCHED  COACH  HORSES  (many  of  them  Prize  winners)  at 
very  reasonable  prices. 

Also  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  CATTLE,  from  the  handsomest  and  most  noted 
milk  and  butter  herd  in  the  world. 

RARE  BARGAINS  in  choice  show  animals,  and  cows  wiv.h  great  records. 

STATE  JUST  WHAT  YOU  WANT,  AMS  SAVE  TIMS. 
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That  Boston  lady  had  ’em. 

She  never  said  “chrysanthemum, ” 

8he  said  “chrysanthe-madam.”  —Life. 

One  ought  to  have  dates  at  one’s  fin¬ 
gers’  ends,  seeing  they  grow  upon  the 
palm. — Scraps. 

She  :  “If  you  had  never  met  me  would 
you  have  loved  me  just  the  same  ?  ”  He: 
“  More.” — Life. 

To  Be  Precise. — He :  “You  seem  to 
look  upon  a  proposal  of  marriage  as  an 
every-day  affair.”  She:  “Well,  no; 
hardly  that.  Every  other  day.  I  never 
give  my  answer  the  same  day.” — Life. 

A  friend  of  ours  attending  a  lecture 
not  long  ago  heard  a  scientist  utter  the 
following  passage :  “All  along  the  un¬ 
trodden  paths  of  the  past  we  discern  the 
footprints  of  an  unseen  hand.” — lid  Bits. 

Small  Boy  (complainingly)  :  “  Why 
isn’t  there  any  griddle-cakes  this  morn¬ 
ing  ?”  Mother  (reprovingly)  :  “  Because 
you  neglected  to  go  to  the  store  yesterday 
and  get  me  some  eggs,  as  I  told  you.’’ 
Small  Boy  (with  an  injured  air)  :  “  You 
didn’t  tell  me  they  was  for  griddle- 
cakes.” — Oood  News. 

“  They  tell  me  you  have  learned  to 
count,  Robbie,”  said  a  pious  old  lady  to 
her  little  grandson,  who  was  paying  her 
a  visit  out  in  the  country.  “Course  I 
can,”  answered  Bobbie;  “listen:  One, 

two,  three,  four,  five,  six - ”  “That’s 

right,”  said  the  old  lady,  encouragingly, 
“  go  on!”  “Seven,  eight,  nine,  ten,  jack, 
queen,  king,” — Hartford  Post. 

Successful  Farmer  (whose  son  has 
been  to  college):  “What  was  all  that 
howlin’  you  was  doin’  out  in  th’  grove  ?  ” 
Cultured  Son  :  “  I  was  merely  showing 
Miss  Brighteyes  what  a  college  yell  is 
like.”  Farmer:  “Wall,  I  swan!  Col¬ 
lege  is  some  good  after  all.  I’m  goin’ 
into  town  to  sell  some  truck  to-morrow. 
You  kin  go  along  an’  do  the  callin’. — 
New  York  Weekly. 


In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  Bubal  New-Yokkeb. 


The  Recognized  Standard  of  Modern 
Piano  Manufacture. 


BALTIMORE.  NEW  YORK, 

22  &  24  E.  Baltimore  St.  148  Filth  Avenue. 

WASHINGTON,  817  Pennsylvania  Ave. 


BUY  THE  BEST.  OLD  AND  STRICTLY  RELIABLE 


Catalogues  Mailed  on  Application. 


SOLD  DIRECT  FROM  FACTOR1 

Over  Arcade  to  Depot,  Albany,  N.Y. 


MASON  &  HAMLIN 

Sold  for  cash  and  easy  payments. 
New  styles  just  introduced. 

Send  tor  illustrated  Catalogues. 
NEW  YORK.  BOSTON.  CHICAGO. 

0B6ANS  &  PIANOS 


Comes  Every  Week — Finely  Illustrated — Only  $ 1.75  a  Tear. 


The  Increased  circulation  to  550,000  copies  weekly  enables  The  Companion  to  provide  more  lavishly  than  ever  for  1893. 


$6,500  Prize  Stories. 


,000  has  been  awarded  for  Prize  Serial  Stories,  $1,500  for  Prize  Folk-Lore  Tales,  to  be  given  in  1893. 

Great  Men  In  Their  Homes.  Mr.  Gladstone,  Gen.  Sherman,  Gen.  McClellan  and  Pres.  Garfield  pictured  by  their  children. 
“The  Bravest  Deed  I  ever  Saw”  is  vividly  described  by  Gen.  John  Gibbon,  Capt.  Charles  King  and  Archibald  Forbes. 
Glimpses  of  Foreign  Lands  by  Charles  Dickens,  Hon.  Charles  E.  Smith,  Grace  Ellery  Channing,  Charles  Dickens,  Jr. 
Articles  on  Science  by  Lord  Playfair,  Dr.  Cyrus  Edson,  Sir  Henry  Thompson,  Prof.  E.  S.  Holden  and  Dr.  Austin  Flint. 
Four  Work  in  Life.  What  are  you  going  to  do?  In  what  Trades  and  Professions  is  there  most  Room;  by  Successful  Men. 

Leading  Features  for  1893. 

Eleven  Serial  Stories.  The  Best  Short  Stories.  100  Stories  of  Adventnre. 

Health  and  Hygiene.  New  Sea  Stories.  Science  Articles. 

Monthly  Double  Numbers.  Household  Articles.  Sketches  of  Travel. 

Illustrated  Weekly  Supplements.  700  Large  Pages.  Charming  Children’s  Page. 

_ _ The  Companion  gives  each  year  nearly  One  Thousand  Illustrations  by  the  Best  Artists. 


Free  to 
Jan., ’93 


To  New  Subscribers  who  will  cnt  out  and  send  us  this  slip  with 
name  and  address  and  #1 .75  we  will  send  The  Companion  Free  to 
January  1,  1893,  and  for  a  fall  year  from  that  date,  including  the 
Double  Holiday  Numbers  at  Christmas,  New  Year  and  Easter. 

The  Youth’s  Companion,  Boston,  Mass. 

2 Send  Check,  Post-Office  Order  or  Registered  Letter  at  our  risk. 


This  Slip 
a“d$l.r5 


Souvenir  of  the  New  Building  in  colors,  42  pages,  sent  on  receipt  of  six  cents,  or  FREE  to  any  one  requesting  it  who  sends  a  subscription. 


PenhsylvaniaAgrigulturalWorks.York.Pa 


Farquhar’g  Standard  Engines,  Saw  Mills,  Shingle 
Mills,  Grist  Mills  and  Standard  Implements  Gener¬ 
ally.  Send  for  Catalogue.  Portable  and  Stationary  Engines  and 
Boilers  a  specialty.  W  arranted  equal  or  superior  to  any  made. 


hddress  A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  York,  Pa 


noniwsoN 

WOOD  AND  METAL  PICKET  FENCE  MACHINE 

Has  perfect,  Independent,  spring  tension,  for  each  wire.  Twiste 
wheel  will  not  Injure  zinc  coating  of  wires.  Weaves  over  splices  In  wire 
with  ease  NO  OIL  required  on  the  wires.  Cheapest  and  ocst.  (Agent 
wanted.)  For  prices  and  free  catalogue  address 


SAFETY  GATE  COMPANY,  Box  Y,  RICHMOND,  IND. 


SCAB 


simple,  sure,  absolutely  TUVlCfl  f^DECfll 
NON  -  POISONOUS  cure.  I  FI  |  mil  “  uflCOUL 
(“  the  Cold-Water  Dip.”)  Mixes  Instantly  with  cold  water. 
Used  and  recommended  by  leading  breeders  and  veteri¬ 
narians.  Sample,  by  mall,  50  cents.  For  sale  by  all 
reliable  dealers.  LAWFOKD  BROTHERS,  Baltimore,  Md.. 
Sole  Agents  for  the  United  States. 


MPIRE  WASHER  FREE 


To  Energetic  Agents. 


[mr  I nt  H hom.ii  r iill 

PERFECT  SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED.  K500  to  any  one  who  will 
Invent  a  similar  WASHING  MACHINE  that  will  operate  easier  or  do 
better  work.  The  Price  li  Low.  Write  for  circulars,  prlce  and  terms  to 

{  Mention  this  Paper.  THE  EMPIRE  WASHER  COi,  immmM 


ELLIOT’S  PARCHMENT  BUTTER  PAPER.  HSkS,S  FDCC 

To  dairymen  or  others  who  will  use  It,  we  will  send  half  a  ream,  8x11,  free,  If  they  will  ■  Mm  ■■  ■■  ■ 
forward  SO  cents  to  pay  postage.  Why  not  try  the  Best  Butter  Wrapper  ?  ■anamainraf, 

A.  (3  ELLIOT  &  CO.,  Paper  Manufacturers,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


“That’s  Fine  gutter” 

is  the  verdict  of  every  one  who  tastes  the  product  of 

Kneeland’s  Crystal  Creamery 

The  only  Creamer  in  the  world  with 
Glass  Jars — 

Steel  Water  Tanks — 

Perfect  Finish. 

Raises  Cream  With  or  Without  Ice. 

Cut  prices  to  first  purchaser.  Send  for  catalogues  to 

Agents  wanted  Crystal  Creamery  Co., 

44  Concord  Street,  Lansing, 


•b 


FRENCH  COACHERS 


BARK 


rcherorM<oOs. 

Prizes  '  «£V.  leading 

Am«.  v^n  Fairs. 

Write  for  catalogue. 

JOHN  W.  AKIN 

Sciplo,  N.  Y. 


THOUGHT  HIM  A  FOOL 


Farmers  YOUR  Produce 

To  F.  I.  SAGE  &  SON,  183  Reade  St.,  N.  Y., 
Receivers  of  all  kinds  of  Countby  Pboduce,  in¬ 
cluding  Game,  Live  and  Dressed  Poultry  and  Dressed 
Calves.  Specialties— Berries,  Grapes,  Apples,  Pears, 
Honey,  Onions  aud  Potatoes.  Correspondence  and 
Consignments  solicited.  Stencils  furnished.  Ref¬ 
erence:  Dun’s  or  Bradstreet’s  Commercial  Reports, 
to  be  found  at  any  bank. 


when  the  chief  engineer  of  a  big  Railroad  said  years 
ago  “show  me  your  fence  In  good  order  after  eight 
years’  use  and  I’ll  talk  to  you.”  Now  we  can  do  It, 
and  having  seen  so  many  promising  schemes  fail 
after  a  shorter  trial,  we  conclude  he  knew  what  he 
was  about. 

Page  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co  , 

ADRIAN,  MICH 


CANADA  UNLKACHED  HARDWOOD 

ASHES. 

Acknowledged  to  be  the  best  and  cheapest  Fertili¬ 
zers  for  Grass,  Grain  and  Fruits. 

THE  FOREST  CITY  WOOD-ASH  CO.,  of  London, 
Can.,  have  removed  their  selling  office  to  102  State 
Street,  Boston,  Mass.  Address  as  above  for 
prices,  sample  and  free  pamphlet. 


PAINTroofs 

DIXON’S  SELRCA  CRAPHITE  PAINT 

W&ter  will  run  from  it  pure  and  clean.  It  covers  double 
the  surface  of  any  other  paint,  and  will  last  four  or tins 
dmetlonger  Equally  useful  for  any  Iron  work.  Sendfor 
circulars.  JOB.  Dixon  CBUCXBLi  CO.,  Jersev  City,  N.  J. 


BARNEY  &  BERRY 

SKATES 

CATALOGUE  FREE. 

_ SPRINGFIELD, MAD;, 


PROFIT 


FOR  F  A  R  M  E  0  S. 

NOT  BIG  MONEY, 

BUT  SUKK  MONEY. 


Will  you  TRADE  a  little  time  and  trouble  FOR 
CASH?  Clean  and  honorable  work  for  winter  months. 
Even  the  busy  man  has  time  for  It.  This  means 
DOLLARS.  Don’t  throw  It  aside.  Write  a  card 
for  particulars  to  AXTELL,  RU8H  .V  CO.. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


1  ■  a  I  ll  I  i  PJ  I  inlH.lt  V 1  KOI  M  A.  for  side 

and  exchange.  Knsy  Terms. 
tree  Catalogue.  R.  B.  CHAFFIN  A  CO.,  Richmond, Va. 
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INQUISITIVE  SURVIVORS— WTT A T’S  BECOME  OF  OUR  FRIENDS?  Fig.  313. 


INQUISITIVE  SURVIVORS. 

Our  artist  has  made  a  happy  hit  in  the  above  draw¬ 
ing.  Christmas  has  come  and  gone,  leaving  pleasant 
memories  in  the  farm  household — not  the  least  of 
which  is  the  remembrance  of  the  good  dinner  cooked 
and  served  by  the  housewife  and  her  daughters.  But 
while  this  dinner  was  a  great  thing  for  the  people  in¬ 
side  the  house,  it  brought  trouble  and  disaster  to  the 
humble  barnyard  folks.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Turkey  mourn 
the  loss  of  two  of  their  most  promising  children.  Mrs. 
Hen  can’t  seem  to  find  her  precious  daughter,  Miss 
Broiler,  and  there  is  a  like  trouble  in  almost  every 
family.  Some  of  the  most  prominent  citizens  of  the 
barnyard  seem  to  have  mysteriously  disappeared.  The 
places  they  once  lent  color  to  now  know  them  no  more. 

We  may  imagine  that  the  residents  of  the  barnyard 

_ the  “underfoot  world” — have  met  and  held  a 

caucus  and  appointed  a  committee  of  investigation 
to  hunt  up  the  missing  ones.  They  first  found  a  chop¬ 


ping  block  and  axe  with  a  gory  track  leading  towards 
the  kitchen  door.  Following  this,  they  have  entered 
the  kitchen  and  are  now  standing  before  the  range 
which  seems  to  throw  them  off  the  track  of  their 
search.  Well  it  may,  for  there  their  friends  and  rela¬ 
tives  ceased  to  be  classed  as  “raw  material”  and  were 
manufactured  into  a  “  finished  product.”  This  com¬ 
mittee  would  not  recognize  the  completed  dinner  as 
their  own  flesh  and  kin  any  more  than  the  sheep  rec¬ 
ognizes  his  own  wool  in  the  coat  of  the  summer  visitor. 
This  committee  will  probably  go  back  to  head¬ 
quarters  and  “resolve  ”  that  to  the  best  of  their  be¬ 
lief,  their  friends  have  been  “slaughtered  to  make  a 
farmer's  holiday.”  After  a  full  and  fair  discussion,  let 
us  hope  that  something  like  the  following  will  be 
adopted: 

Whereas :  Certain  of  our  friends  have  contributed  most  satisfac¬ 
torily  to  the  Christmas  dinner  of  Farmer  True  and  family ,  thus  reflect¬ 
ing  great  honor  upon  this  barnyard  and 

Whereas:  These  friends  who  have  gone  before  have  left  us  a  noble 


example  and  illustration  of  the  appropriate  and  legitimate  end  of  all 
barnyarders.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved:  That  we  hold  ourselves  In  readiness  to  follow  In  the  Illus¬ 
trious  footsteps  of  our  predecessors  and  thus  contribute  to  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  our  beloved  Farmer  True,  and  to  that  end  we  promise  to  keep 
ourselves  In  fat  and  juicy  condition  so  long  as  the  said  Farmer  True 
provides  the  necessary  grain. 

Though  we  can  see  but  a  small  part  of  the  kitchen, 
it  is  evident  that  “  modern  imps  ”  (improvements)  have 
come  into  it.  That  range  is  a  labor  saver  of  itself. 
How  much  more  economical  and  convenient  than  the 
old-time  cooking  stove!  We  hope  our  friend  in  Kansas 
who  has  kept  such  a  careful  record  of  her  bread  and 
pies  had  such  a  range  to  work  over.  We  trust  that 
the  other 'side  of  the  room  would  show  an  arrange¬ 
ment  for  water  in  the  house,  set  tubs  for  washing,  and 
all  other  conveniences,  including  a  good  supply  of  dry 
fuel.  Give  the  farmer’s  wife  the  labor-saving  tools  in 
the  kitchen,  if  you  feel  like  thoroughlv  enjoying  your 
dinner.  You  can’t  enjoy  it  if  every  plate  contains  a 
poition  of  “  roast  mother.” 
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IS  THERE  ANY  PROFIT  IN  GRAIN? 

ARK  ENSILAGE  AND  CLOVER  ENOUGH  ? 

A  number  of  good  dairymen  are  Baying  that  with  good  ensilage  (con¬ 
taining  plenty  of  corn  eaiB)  and  plenty  of  clover  hay,  their  cows  do 
not  need  extra  grain.  They  call  this  the  most  profitable  ration  they 
can  give,  and  say  that  the  Increased  yield  of  milk  or  butter  caused  by 
adding  grain  to  It  would  not  be  made  at  a  profit.  Does  your  experi¬ 
ence  coincide  with  that? 

I  have  had  no  experience  in  this  line,  as  I  have  al¬ 
ways  been  short  of  either  one  or  the  other,  and  fed 
one  to  replace  the  other,  always  with  grain.  Although 
it  might  not  be  a  perfectly  balanced  ration,  yet  the 
combination  is  so  good  that  I  doubt  whether  enough 
increase  could  be  obtained  to  pay  for  the  grain  at  the 
present  prices.  A.  L.  WALES. 

The  Combination  Needs  a  Little  Help. 

I  have  the  kind  of  ensilage  mentioned  but  have  no 
pure  clover  hay.  My  hay  is  a  mixture  of  early  cut 
grass  —  two-thirds  Timothy  and  one-third  clover. 
After  several  trials  of  feeding  such  ensilage  and  hay 
without  a  grain  ration,  I  concluded  that  it  was  more 
profitable  to  mix  with  the  ensilage  a  light  feed,  com¬ 
posed  of  wheat  bran  and  linseed  meal.  I  have  also 
lately  added  a  small  amount  of  cotton-seed  meal  say 
two  pounds  twice  each  day.  I  get  more  milk,  and  a 
smaller  number  of  pounds  of  milk  make  a  pound  of 
butter,  when  this  addition  to  the  ensilage  is  fed.  Dry 
cows  do  not  need  the  extra  grain  ration.  I  could 
show  from  my  books  that  the  extra  grain  ration  paid 
a  fair  profit.  I  had  hoped  that  ensilage  made  from 
corn  well  eared  would  be  sufficient,  but  found  the 
cows  would  not  do  what  I  wanted  without  the  extra 
grain.  A.  deveraux. 

It’s  a  Question  of  Grain  Price. 

I  plant  10  quarts  of  corn  per  acre  now  where  I 
formerly  planted  20  to  30  quarts.  I  believe  it  is  eco¬ 
nomical  to  grow  all  the  ears 
for  the  stock  rather  than 
go  to  the  expense  of  husk¬ 
ing,  shelling  and  grinding 
for  them.  Clover  hay  fed 
■with  such  ensilage  makes  a 
cheap  feed,  and,  when 
ground  feed  is  high,  it  may 
not  pay  to  feed  it.  I  feed 
much  less  of  it  than  for 
merly,  but  am  confident  it 
pays  me  to  feed  shorts  at  the 
present  price  ($13  per  ton), 
when  butter  is  worth  25 
cents  per  pound.  The  pres¬ 
ent  price  is  30  cents  f.  o.  b. 

The  position  taken  by  the 
dairymen  spoken  of  may  be 
correct.  It  depends  on  the 
relative  prices  of  feed  and 

butter.  An  Illinois  dairy-  *  , 

man  can  afford  to  feed  grain  •  ^  | 

when  a  New  York  or  New  ^ 

England  dairyman  cannot. 

It  is  an  interesting  ques¬ 
tion,  and  every  dairyman 
should  know  whether  it 
pays  or  not.  There  is  no 

doubt  of  the  economy  of  having  plenty  of  palatable 
and  digestible  fodder,  such  as  corn  ensilage  cut  with 
the  ears  dented  or  beginning  to  glaze,  and  early-cut 
clover  hay.  I  think  it  a  mistake  to  let  the  corn  ripen 
to  such  a  stage  that  the  cows  will  not  digest  it. 

H.  B.  GURLER. 

One-Half  the  Former  Cost. 

When  I  first  became  a  dairyman,  and  for  a  long 
time  afterwards  it  was  my  custom  to  have  as  a  stand¬ 
ard  winter  feed,  hay  and  corn  meal,  with  bran  equal 
parts  at  a  cost  as  follows  :  20  pounds  of  clover  or  old 
meadow  hay,  5  cents  ;  10  pounds  of  corn  meal  bran, 

10  cents  ;  total  cost  of  the  daily  ration,  15  cents.  Now, 
after  much  experience  in  feeding  various  feeds  and 
compounds,  I  have  discarded  all  others,  and  feed  50 
pounds  of  good  ensilage  made  from  a  small-stalked 
variety,  nearly  ripe,  the  corn  being  all  left  on.  It 
costs  5  cents,  and  10  pounds  of  hay,  clover  or  old 
meadow,  cost  2 %  cents,  making  a  total  of  734  cents,  or 
just  half  the  former  cost,  and  the  results  are  decidedly 
better.  I  do  not  think  I  could  add  any  kind  of  grain 
with  a  corresponding  result.  Isaac  budlong. 

Cooked  Ensilage  Needs  No  Grain. 

The  grain  ensiloed  with  fodder  as  it  comes  from  ti  e 
field,  is  of  as  great  value  for  butter  fat  production  as 
any  food  I  have  tried.  I  would  advise  feeding  about 
4  )  pounds  of  corn  ensilage,  mixed  with  an  equal  part  of 
first-class  clover  hay,  placed  in  a  cooker  and  brought 
to  a  steaming  state,  and  fed  while  warm.  The  cows 
should  be  provided  with  good,  warm  and  clean  stalls, 
pure  well  water,  and  I  much  prefer  to  warm  the  drink¬ 
ing  water  through  the  winter.  I  believe  the  time  has 
passed  for  feeding  milch  cows  a  full  grain  ration  for 
butter  value.  "w.  pierce. 


HOW  TO  SECURE  “HEAVY”  CREAM. 

The  production  of  cream  for  commercial  purposes  is 
becoming  more  of  a  business  each  year.  By  com¬ 
mercial  purposes  I  mean  any  use  other  than  for  but¬ 
ter  making,  whether  at  home  or  in  a  factory.  A 
good  deal  of  cream  is  used  by  summer  hotels,  restaur  ¬ 
ants,  ice  cream  makers  and  in  connection  with  soda 
fountains.  Notevery  farmer  is  located  near  enough  to 
the  right  kind  of  a  market  to  warrant  him  in  engaging 
in  the  production  of  cream  for  commerce ;  yet  many 
are.  Mr.  H.  H.  Weeks  of  Oconomowoc,  Wis.,  has  for 
several  years  been  producing  cream  for  the  hotels  of 
that  popular  summer  resort.  For  a  time  he  practi-ed  set¬ 
ting  his  cream  in  cold  storage  for  several  hours  after 
it  had  been  raised,  in  order  to  secure  a  more  complete 
separation  and  make  it  thicker.  He  believed  at 
that  time  that  the  desired  thickness  of  cream  could 
be  obtained  in  no  other  way.  For  that  purpose  he  had 
some  tin  pails  made  with  faucets  near  the  bottom, 
through  which  the  milk  that  settled  could  be  drawn. 
But  in  a  letter  received  from  him  last  August,  he  wrote 
that  he  no  longer  used  the  pails,  as  he  had  found 
that  24-hour  cream  filled  the  bill.  By  this  it  is  to  be 
understood  he  is  letting  his  milk  stand  24  hours  before 
producing  the  final  separation,  or  what  would  be 
6kimming  were  it  not  that  he  draws  the  mi’k  from 
under  the  cream,  ne  does  not  let  it  stand  24  hours 
because  it  is  necessary  in  his  case,  in  order  to  secure 
all  the  cream,  as  he  practices  the  Swedish  system  so 
thoroughly  that  his  cream  is  doubtless  all  up  in  five 
hours,  but  he  does  it  to  secure  the  desired  thickness  of 
cream  for  his  trade. 

Last  summer  a  correspondent  of  mine  made  an 
inquiry  in  regard  to  cream  for  whipping.  Not  being 
able  to  answer  it,  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Weeks  and  received 
the  following  reply  : 


An  English  Jersey  Cow.  Fig.  314, 


“  They  want  very  heavy  cream  for  whipping,  which 
can  be  readily  made,  simply  by  holding  the  cream  in 
the  cans,  say  36  hours  before  or  after  skimming,  to 
allow  the  milk  serum  to  separate  or  ‘  settle  ’  out  of 
the  cream,  which  will,  of  course,  reduce  the  bulk 
somewhat.” 

Of  course  Mr.  Weeks  is  very  thorough  in  all  his 
dairy  practices,  and  cleanly  to  the  extreme,  as  any 
dairyman  must  be  who  expects  to  make  a  success  of 
producing  commercial  cream,  or,  in  fact,  any  dairy 

product.  F.  W.  MOSELEY. 

*  *  * 

One  cent  will  carry  this  paper  to  your  friend  in  any 
part  of  North  America  after  you  have  written  your 
name  on  the  corner  to  show  whom  it  is  from. 


A  PRIZE  ENGLISH  JERSEY. 

The  cow  shown  at  Fig.314,  Chestnut  2nd,  has  won  the 
gold  medal  at  several  English  farm  shows.  She  is  a 
good  example  of  what  they  call  a  good  Jersey  cow  on 
“  the  other  side.”  This  cow  is  five  years  old.  She 
gave  122  pounds  of  milk  in  three  days,  from  which  were 
churned  6  pounds  15  ounces  of  butter.  Her  best  single 
day’s  test  is  2  pounds  14  ounces  of  butter.  In  one  day, 
119  days  after  calving,  she  gave  28 %  pounds  of  milk — 
thus  showing  the  characteristic  long  milking  power 
of  the  Jersey.  Such  a  cow  in  this  country  would  be 
considered  good  but  nothing  remarkable  by  the  side 
of  our  various  Jersey  “  queens.”  She’s  “  English  you 
know.”  The  English  have  not  quite  learned  that 
“  beef  ”  is  of  small  benefit  to  a  dairy  cow.  Most  of 
their  Jerseys  are  big  and  beefy,  but  this  one  looks 
more  like  our  ideal  of  a  butter  cow.  A  Jersey  has  no 
use  for  fat  on  her  ribs. 


MORE  ABOUT  “FREE  WOOL.” 

IT  WILL  MEAN  A  NEW  SHEEP. 

“  Wait  for  the  Turn  of  the  Tide!” 

My  business  is  breeding  stud  sheep  and  a  breeder  of 
any  kind  of  stock  should  have  firm  and  steadfast  con¬ 
victions  and  breed  to  them  regardless  of  any  outside 
influence,  and  while  I  am  a  Republican  and  a  firm 
believer  in  the  McKinley  Bill,  I  think  that  if  the 
Democrats  can  stand  free  wool  I  will  be  obliged  to  take 
my  chances  with  the  minority,  and  while  believing 
that  free  wool  would  be  very  disastrous  to  the  fine 
wool  interests  of  the  country,  I  shall  keep  the  best  of 
my  sheep  and  breed  a  smaller  per  cent  of  my  ewes 
and  stock  up  for  the  next  Republican  Administration 
to  bring  me  a  market.  I  was  unable  to  sell  through 
Cleveland’s  Administration,  and  had  a  large  stock 
when  Mr.  Harrison  came  into  office,  which  I  have 
sold  out,  so  that  my  stock  is  low  at  present. 

Ferrisburgh,  Vt.  c.  A.  chapman. 

Free  Wool  Will  Make  a  Freer  Market. 

Unless  history  and  statistics  be  false,  the  conditions 
of  the  wool  market  will  be  better  when  wool  is  on  the 
free  list,  because  more  wool  will  be  used;  it  will  enter 
into  the  clothing  of  the  common  people  instead  of  the 
shoddy  now  used,  and  as  there  is  very  little  of  the 
imported  wool  that  is  used  for  cloth,  except  what  is 
known  as  lambs’  fleece,  mostly  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  fine  underwear.  When  wool  is  put  on  the  free  list 
the  tariff  on  the  manufactured  product  will  be  revised, 
in  some  instances  to  such  an  extent  that  our  rich 
people  will  buy  their  fine  clothes  in  America  instead 
of  buying  them  in  England  while  they  are  visiting. 
Is  it  right  that  the  common  people  of  this  country 
must  go  about,  like  their  children,  clothed  in  cotton 
and  shoddy,  while  wool  is  selling  from  first  hands  at 
from  20  to  23  cents  per 
pound?  I  believe  that  when 
Congress  puts  wool  on  the 
free  list  the  tariff  on  manu¬ 
factured  goods  will  be  ad¬ 
justed  so  that  wool  will  sell 
for  more  money  and  more 
of  it  will  be  consumed  and 
worn. 

The  foundation  of  my 
flocks  was  the  South  Down. 
For  the  last  three  years  I 
crossed  with  high-grade 
Shropshires,  so  I  think  that 
my  present  flock  is  fully 
three-fourths  of  the  latter 
blood.  I  select  for  keeping 
and  breeding  those  that 
show  it  the  most,  because  I 
think  it  profitable  to  breed 
for  medium  wool  and  mut¬ 
ton  at  the  same  time,  and 
I  have  many  imitators 
here  in  Miami  County,  O., 
as  I  very  seldom  have 
lambs  enough  to  supply  all 
orders  for  breeders.  This 
year  I  bought  for  the 
head  of  my  flock  a  grandsire  of  True  Type,  a 
thoroughbred  Shropshire.  Having  55  ewes  to  b  eed, 
I  bought  another  lamb  that  is  15-16ths  Shropshire, 
and  divided  my  sheep  between  the  two.  In  trav¬ 
eling  over  Northern  Ohio  this  fall  in  search  of 
a  buck,  I  saw  some  very  fine  lambs  of  a  Shropshire 
and  Merino  cross.  They  were  well  covered,  blocky 
and  of  good  size.  I  should  think  this  a  very  good 
cross,  if  the  wool  will  pass  for  medium.  It  makes  no 
difference  what  one  breeds,  if  he  doesn’t  take  care  of 
the  animals,  he  can’t  expect  to  reap  great  results.  If 
one  wants  lots  of  wool  and  fine  lambs,  he  must  keep 
his  sheep  out  of  the  cold  rain  and  snow,  keep  them  dry 
and  clean  underfoot,  but  let  them  have  plenty  of  fresh 
air  but  no  direct  drafts.  I  stable  or  shed  my  sheep 
about  the  same  time  I  do  my  cows,  as  soon  as  heavy 
frosts  appear  or  cold  rains  come  in  the  fall.  I  feed 
corn  fodder  or  mill  feed  in  the  fore  part  of  the  winter, 
and  later  clover  hay  and  a  little  corn.  There  is  very 
little  need  of  the  latter,  as  it  pays  me  best  to  have  my 
sheep  fat  before  December  1.  A  fat  sheep  at  this  date 
is  half  wintered.  My  lambs  come  from  March  20  to 
April  15,  or  as  near  that  date  as  possible.  Four  weeks 
before  lambing  I  cease  feeding  grain,  but  they  get  bran 
and  a  little  oats  Where  a  man  is  fixed  to  take  care 
of  lambs  in  January  and  February,  I  am  satisfied  that 
it  will  pay  better  to  have  them  come  at  that  date. 

Ohio.  DARIUS  ROSS. 

“Special  Legislation ”  for  the  Mutton  Breeds. 

The  effect  of  a  free  wool  bill  would  be  to  lower  the 
price  of  the  staple.  I  cannot  see  any  other  result. 
Wool  from  the  sheep  which  I  have  imported  from  Eng¬ 
land  has  sold,  for  two  years  past,  at  from  six  to  eight 
cents  per  pound  higher  here  than  in  Shrewsbury,  Eng¬ 
land,  and  this  difference  in  price  is  about  what  we 
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may  expect  on  all  classes  of  wool.  These  prices  would 
make  it  impossible  to  keep  sheep  for  wool  alone.  In¬ 
deed  at  the  prevailing'  prices  many  farmers  have  been 
going  out  of  the  class  of  sheep  that  are  raised  espe¬ 
cially  for  wool  on  the  high-priced  lands  east  of  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  and  north  of  the  Ohio.  With  such  a  law 
enacted  it  will  no  longer  pay  to  raise  sheep  for  wool 
alone  here  in  Michigan.  Breeders  who  have  been 
raising  Merino  sheep  for  stock  purposes  and  have  a 
trade  established  with  the  breeders  upon  the  large 
ranches  of  the  West  and  South,  or  those  who  have  an 
Australian  market  for  their  rams,  will  continue  to 
raise  stock  sheep  at  profitable  prices.  Those  who  are 
unable  to  sell  their  Merinos  for  stock  purposes  will  be 
driven  either  to  sell  them  for  what  they  will  bring  for 
mutton,  or  grade  them  with  rams  of  the  mutton 
breeds.  For  some  years  it  has  been  hard  work  to  sell 
what  we  call  Merino  grades  or  the  common  sheep  of 
the  country  for  feeders.  They  do  not  give  good  results 
when  put  into  the  feeding  pen,  and  sell  for  less  per 
pound  at  the  yards.  This  will  discourage  the  sale  of 
a  good  many  that  would  otherwise  be  fed  off,  and  the 
owners  will  be  forced  to  breed  them  to  a  ram  of  one 
of  the  mutton  breeds.  The  change  which  I  would 
suggest  for  the  ordinary  flock  would  be  the  sale  of 
the  culls  and  cheaper  sheep,  and  the  keeping  of  the 
best  ewes  and  breeding  them  to  a  ram  of  one  of  the 
mutton  breeds.  When  doing  this  the  breeder  must  get  a 
strongly  bred  ram.  The  crossing  of  Merino  ewes 
with  a  grade  ram  or  one  that  is  not  very  prepotent,  is 
a  dangerous  experiment.  They  do  not  “  nick”  well. 
It  spoils  both  wool  and  carcass.  Nor  should  they  be 
bred  to  a  ram  of  the  largest  mutton  breeds,  both  on 
account  of  the  size,  which  gives  trouble  at  lambing 
time,  and  because  the  cross  is  too  radical.  I  would 
cross  these  small  ewes  first  to  a  Shropshire  or  South 
Down  and  the  offspring  might  be  bred  to  a  ram  of 
the  larger  mutton  breeds.  However,  I  would  favor 
breeding  in  a  line,  for  the  higher  the  grade  the  better 
the  sheep.  There  is  danger  too  in  the  anxiety  to  get 
rid  of  the  small  wool  sheep  and  get  into  the  larger 
mutton  breeds,  and  breeders  become  too  hasty  and 
want  a  sheep  as  large  as  an  ox  at  once.  The  size  of  a 
sheep  at  a  given  age  is  of  less  importance  than  the 
amount  of  choice  mutton  that  can  be  produced  from  a 
given  amount  of  feed,  and  in  selecting  a  ram  for  any 
class  of  sheep,  get  one  true  to  the  type  of  the  breed  as 
established  by  the  best  breeders.  Do  not  expect  a 
Shropshire  or  South  Down  to  be  as  large  as  an  Oxford 
or  Lincoln.  Grade  up  by  using  a  good  sire  of  the  best 
mutton  breeds  on  these  common  ewes,  and  the  results 
are  sure  to  be  profitable.  One  or  two  years  will  suffice 
to  drive  out  of  the  stockyards  the  small,  wool-pro¬ 
ducing  sheep  that  were  never  intended  for  mutton, 
and  thus  increase  the  supply  of  sweet,  wholesome 
mutton,  which  can  be  produced  as  cheaply  per  pound 
as  pork,  and  when  our  people,  generally,  become 
accustomed  to  eating  it,  it  will  double  and  treble  the 
demand  for  good  mutton. 

Basing  my  judgment  upon  my  own  experience  and 
upon  talks  with  breeders  in  southern  Michigan,  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  changes  which  we  may  expect  in 
the  tariff  laws  regarding  wool,  will  affect  the  price  of 
good  mutton.  Every  successful  farmer  is  obliged  to 
keep  a  few  sheep,  and  others  keep  them  because  they 
are  naturally  fond  of  sheep,  and  are  willing  to  keep 
them,  though  the  profits  be  small.  Some  farmers  will 
be  frightened  out  of  the  sheep  business,  while  others 
will  improve  the  quality  of  the  flocks,  and  the  latter 
will  reap  the  benefit.  There  is  room  in  every  com¬ 
munity  for  at  least  one  good  sheep  man  to  breed  val¬ 
uable  sheep  of  the  best  mutton  breeds;  Tariff  or  no 
tariff,  mutton  and  early  lamb-growing  has  a  promising 
future,  and  while  we  must  yet  look  to  the  English 
flocks  for  our  best  sheep  of  the  mutton  breeds,  making 
the  importation  of  fresh  and  choice  blood  necessary 
until  we  can  raise  as  good  as  the  best  in  England,  still 
it  is  to  the  American-bred  sheep  which  can  be  profit¬ 
ably  raised  for  what  a  good  sheep  is  worth  in  England 
for  the  shambles  ($14  to  $17)  that  the  American 
farmer  will  look  for  sheep  within  his  means,  and  those 
who  first  take  thoroughbred  sheep  of  the  mutton 
breeds  into  any  community,  will  have  a  trade  and 
make  a  reputation  that  will  prove  profitable.  In 
grading  up  the  breeder  must  with  each  cross  use  a 
better  ram,  or  instead  of  breeding  up  he  will  breed 
down,  and  lose  valuable  time,  and  he  who  would  breed 
stock  sheen,  will  find  that  it  pays  best  to  begin  with 
the  best.  geo.  e.  breck. 

More  Meat  on  a  Glutted  Market 

Wool  growing  is  only  in  its  infancy  here,  in  Adams 
County,  Iowa;  but,  judging  from  the  eagerness  with 
which  every  ewe  is  bought  by  farmers  to  start  a  flock, 
the  production  of  mutton  and  wool  will  be  one  of  the 
leading  industries  in  a  short  time.  If  by  putting  wool 
on  the  free  list  the  price  should  be  lowered  to  any  ap¬ 
preciable  extent  the  industry  would  be  very  likely  to 
die  young.  The  Shropshires  and  their  crosses  are  the 
favorites  as  people  are  making  both  wool  and  mutton 


their  objects.  Indirectly  free  wool  would  affect  us 
greatly.  Our  paying  productions  at  present  are  beef, 
pork  and  butter.  If  from  any  cause  the  profits  in 
wool  growing  should  be  made  less  there  is  no  question 
that  the  wool  growers  would  become  our  competitors 
in  the  production  of  butter  and  pork  in  the  States 
east  of  Illinois  and  on  the  plains  west  of  us,  in  the 
production  of  beef  to  a  greater  extent  than  they  al¬ 
ready  are.  No  change  in  breeding  and  feeding  could 
compensate  for  lowering  the  price  of  wool. 

JEROME  SMITH. 

Cheap  Foreign  Competition  too  Great. 

It  would  demoralize  in  a  large  degree  the  wool-grow¬ 
ing  interest.  The  business  now  is  barely  remunerative, 
and  with  the  removal  of  the  present  tariff  the  Amer¬ 
ican  wool  grower  would  be  at  the  mercy  of  foreign 
wool  competitors  who  can  raise  wool  much  more 
cheaply  than  it  can  be  grown  in  this  country.  If  the 
tariff  as  existing  does  not  keep  wool  higher  here,  there 
is  no  need  of  having  it  removed.  If  it  docs  as  I  believe, 
then  it  is  very  necessary  to  the  interest  of  the  wool 
grower  to  have  it  remain ;  for  if  the  producer  of 
foreign  fine  wool  can  pay  the  existing  tariff  and  make 
a  living  out  of  the  business,  how  long  could  the  Amer¬ 
ican  wool  grower  continue  to  grow  fine  wool  if  this 
restriction  were  removed  and  the  foreigner  allowed  to 
fix  the  price  ?  Asa  fine  wool  grower,  I  feel  as  though 
I  should  be  obliged  to  abandon  the  business  should 
such  a  contingency  arise.  Even  the  prospect  of  such 
a  change  has  had  a  tendency  to  discourage  those  who 
have  spent  years  of  toil  and  care  and  a  large  amount  of 
means  in  establishing  and  maintaining  flocks  of  sheep 
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of  excellent  quality  and  breeding.  In  short,  such  a 
law  as  would  place  wool  on  the  free  list  would  jeopar¬ 
dize  wool  growing  in  the  United  States.  As  to  changes 
in  feeding  and  breeding  in  such  an  event,  I  am 
not  prepared  to  suggest  any.  I  should  feel  like  giving 
the  sheep  industry  a  wide  berth,  for  I  do  not  believe 
the  business  would  pay  in  any  form. 

Michigan.  william  ball. 


HOW  FARMERS  GET  RICH. 

Some  Experience  and  Advice. 

“The  way  we  accumulated  our  little  pile,”  said  a 
wealthy  ex-farmer  to  me  one  day,  “was  simply  by 
spending  less  than  we  made.  We  sold  grain,  hogs, 
chickens,  butter  and  vegetables,  and  we  laid  one-half 
of  the  proceeds  by  and  lived  on  the  other  half.  Our 
farm  was  small,  and  the  soil  neither  deep  nor  rich, 
but  I  cultivated  it  thoroughly,  applied  all  the  manure 
I  could  make  or  get  for  nothing,  was  careful  to  save 
the  best  grain  for  seed,  took  good  care  of  it  and 
planted  it  right  and  at  the  right  time,  and  I  always 
raised  a  crop.  Sometimes  it  was  a  light  one  and  some¬ 
times  it  was  extra  heavy,  so  that  I  averaged  very  fairly. 

“We  never  bought  anything  we  could  get  along 
without.  When  we  thought  we  needed  an  article  we 
always  considered  well  to  see  if  we  couldn't  substitute 
something  we  already  had  before  buying  it.  When  we 
did  buy  anything  we  took  good  care  of  it  and  made  it 
last  two  or  three  times  as  long  as  most  people  do.  We 
found  that  we  could  get  along  very  well  without  tea 
and  coffee  by  using  milk  instead,  either  hot  or  cold, 
just  as  best  suited  us  at  the  time.  That  was  quite  a 
saving.  We  sold  our  eggs,  chickens  and  surplus  fruits 
and  vegetables  to  one  groceryman  of  whom  we  bought 
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our  groceries,  and  at  the  annual  settlement  he  invari¬ 
ably  paid  us  over  $100  in  cash. 

“When  we  loaned  our  first  $500  out  at  10  per  cent 
and  it  brought  us  $50  at  the  end  of  the  year  we  thought 
it  was  like  finding  money.  We  soon  had  another  $500 
drawing  interest,  and  then  another,  and  in  a  few  years 
we  were  receiving  more  in  interest  than  we  made  off 
the  farm.  Then  we  eased  up  and  worked  only  to  make 
a  living  off  the  land.  When  our  pile  reached  $10,000 
which  it  did  in  what  seems  to  me  a  remarkably  short 
time  after  we  made  our  fist  loan,  we  sold  the  farm  for 
a  good  price,  moved  into  town  and  have  been  taking 
it  easy  ever  since. 

“Our  income  is  something  over  $1,500  a  year,  all 
from  loans  on  real  estate  secured  by  mortgages.  We 
never  foreclose  or  compound  interest  on  any  one  who 
makes  an  honest  effort  to  pay  up  Everybody  knows 
that,  and  therefore  we  always  have  applications  for 
more  money  than  we  have  to  loan.” 

“  What  do  you  think  is  the  chief  cause  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  discontent  among  so  many  farmers  ?  ”  I  asked. 

“  Extravagance  and  bad  m  magement,”  replied  the 
old  chap,  emphatically.  “  No  living  farmer  can  spend 
more  than  he  makes  and  keep  his  head  above  water. 
Neither  can  any  man  spend  half  his  time  loafing  about 
town  and  run  a  farm  successfully.  Whisky  and  to¬ 
bacco  have  stolen  many  a  man's  farm  from  him,  and 
indulgence  in  needless  luxuries  has  ruined  thousands, 
while  bad  management  has  blighted  the  prospects  of 
still  other  thousands.” 

“Do  you  call  tea  and  coffee  luxuries  ?”  1  meekly 
asked. 

“  Yes,  sir  !  ”  said  he.  “  What  sense  is  there  in  paying 
good  money  for  tea  and  coffee  when  you  have  a  river 
of  good  cheap  milk  on  the  farm  ?  They  are  needless 
luxuries  on  a  farm,  as  are  expensive  carpets,  rugs, 
upholstered  furniture,  fine  lace  curtains,  gew-gaws 
and  knick-knacks.  A  farmer  who  wishes  to  accumu¬ 
late  wealth  should  buy  only  such  articles  as  will  stand 
wear  and  tear  and  save  labor,  both  in  and  out  of  the 
house. 

“A  good,  solid,  oak  chair  costs  less  than  a  flimsy 
cane-bottomed  one,  and  will  last  10  times  longer.  A 
big  plain,  solid,  wood  rocking  chair  with  a  feather 
cushion  in  it  is  much  more  comfortable  and  safe  than 
a  crinkled  and  filagreed  upholstered  one,  and  it  will 
last  a  lifetime,  while  the  other  won’t  look  respectable 
five  years.  A  good  rag  carpet  costs  less  than  half 
what  a  serviceable  ingrain  does,  while  it  answers  the 
purpose  quite  as  well.  Silver  and  china  don’t  make  a 
meal  taste  any  better  than  steel,  tin  and  plain  ware. 
A  vehicle  or  machine  that  is  properly  cared  for  will 
do  better  service  and  last  10  to  20  times  longer  than 
one  that  is  carelessly  knocked  about  and  left  exposed 
to  the  weather.  An  animal  or  fowl  that  is  housed  in 
warm,  dry  quarters  eats  less  than  one  that  is  exposed 
to  cold  storms.  These  are  some  of  the  things  a  farmer 
who  wants  to  get  along  needs  to  look  after.  He  must 
learn  to  save.  To  save  labor,  save  heat,  save  food,  save 
money  !  He  must  study  how  to  do  the  best  thing  in 
the  best  manner  and  at  the  best  time. 

“  There  is  not  a  farmer  in  the  country  to-day  but 
can  do  better  than  he  is  now  doing.  Not  one  but  can 
stop  a  dozen  little  financial  leaks  if  he  will.  Not  one 
but  can  make  more  clear  money  by  studying  how  to 
run  his  farm  right,  than  he  can  by  studying  how  to  run 
the  government.  Not  one  but  can  get  out  of  debt  and 
can  keep  out  if  he  will  learn  his  business  and  exer¬ 
cise  good  common  sense.  I  am  satisfied  that  farming 
is  the  safest  and  most  profitable  business,  considering 
the  capital  invested,  that  a  careful,  sensible,  skillful 
man  can  engage  in  to-day  !  ” 

And  the  old  fellow  walked  off  with  the  air  of  one 
who  is  satisfied  that  he  has  cracked  some  pretty  hard 
nuts.  And  he  had!  fred  grundy. 

Christian  County,  Til. 

A  Young  Negro  Equals  and  Surpasses  the  Old. 

In  reply  to  your  query  as  to  whether  an  industrious 
young  man  could  buy  and  pay  for  a  place  in  a  few 
years,  I  stated  what  an  old  negro,  Tom  Cameron,  had 
done. 

I  now  bring  before  you  a  young  negro,  Sam  Allen, 
31  years  old.  Sam  is  married  but  has  no  children.  He 
commenced  to  work  for  himself  in  1880.  In  1885  he 
bought  180  acres  of  land  for  $1,800,  to  be  paid  for  in 
three  yearly  payments,  but  it  required  four  years  to 
complete  paying  for  it  and  his  two  mules.  Until  three 
years  ago  he  had  only  two  mules,  both  he  and  his 
wife  working  on  the  farm.  By  December,  1891,  he  had 
increased  his  stock  to  five  head  of  mules,  and  then 
bought  135  acres  of  land  for  $900  and  the  assumption 
by  him  of  a  long  loan  on  the  place  for  $300.  We  loaned 
the  $900  to  pay  for  the  land,  and  he  this  Fall  has  paid 
the  long  loan  of  $300  and  interest  $24,  as  well  as  $300 
on  the  account  we  loaned. 

In  addition  to  this  purchase,  he  bought  last  December 
120  acres,  agreeing  to  pay  $1,200  for  tbe  same  in  three 
payments.  On  this  he  pays  $300  this  fall.  Last  year, 
or  rather  the  past  crop  year  he  hired  four  hands,  two 
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men  and  two  lG-year-old  boys,  running  five  plows,  he 
taking  one  and  leading.  His  wife  has  retired  from 
field  labor,  having  with  their  increased  stock  of  cattle, 
hogs,  poultry  and  household  duties,  her  time  fully 
occupied,  at  and  around  the  house.  He  now  has,  at  31 
years  of  age,  paid  for  180  acres  of  land,  five  head 
of  mules,  costing  from  8150  to  8195  each.  He 
has  135  acres  on  which  he  has  paid  8600  of  the 
81,200  purchase  price  ;  126  acres  on  which  he  has  paid 
8300,  and  an  abundance  of  cattle,  hogs,  poultry,  corn 
and  other  supplies  “  to  run  ”  his  place  next  year. 
Sim  does  not  feel  “  bigoty  ”  from  his  success,  but  his 
respectful  manner  and  steady  application  cause  every 
one  who  knows  him  to  be  more  than  willing  to  aid 
him,  knowing  that  his  prudence  and  industry  will 
enable  him  to  work  out  success.  When  asked  how 
long  it  would  take  a  young  man  to  pay  for  a  place, 
he  replied,  “  Four  or  five  years.”  I  said,  “  Why,  Sim, 
you  pay  for  it  in  three  years  or  less.”  “Yes,  sir,  but 
they  don’t  work  like  I  do.”  The  whole  secret  lies  in 
work,  economy,  judgment.  All  three  Sim  has.  He 
cannot  read  or  write,  but  when  you  make  a  statement 
and  he  says,  “  Yes,  sir,”  or  “  That’s  it,”  he  clearly 
understands  it.  Where  is  the  worthy  young  white 
farmer,  who  has  industry,  energy  and  judgment  who 
will  not  say  “  I  can  and  I  will  do  as  well  ?  ”  Sim  does 
not  tell  his  plows  to  go ,  but  with  his  own  leads. 

Americus,  Ga.  _  A.  w.  smith. 

Only  a  few  of  the  “specials”  have  yet  been  called 
for.  Farmers  have  been  too  busy  to  begin  the  work 
of  club  raising  in  earnest.  Will  you  win  one  ? 

*  *  * 

LEAVINGS. 

A  Woman’s  Work. — Farmers  are  advised  to  keep 
books  so  as  to  see  what  they  have  done  and  what  they 
haven’t.  This  advice  does  not  always  include  the  far¬ 
mers’  wives,  but  it  seems  that  some  of  them  go  ahead 
and  keep  the  books  on  their  own  hook.  For  example, 
here  is  the  year’s  work  record  of  a  lady  in  Kansas. 
You  big  men,  boasting  about  your  big  performances, 
which  of  you  can  equal  this  ? 

“  We  lived  on  a  200-acre  farm  in  northern  Iowa  eight 
miles  from  town,  on  the  bleak  prairie,  but  very  close 
to  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  a  few  good  magazines.  I  per¬ 
formed  all  the  following  work  with  my  own  hands,  as 
the  children  were  too  small  to  help  much.  I  have  six 
children  and  the  eldest  at  the  time  was  10  years  and 
baby  two  years.  We  had  one  man  hired  for  the  year, 
and  during  harvesting  and  thrashing  extra  hands. 


Bread  baked . 

590  loaves 

Doughnuts . 

800 

Pies  ,,  . 

Chickens  ate . 

288 

Eggs  ate . 

200  dozen 

89 

Strawberries  ate 

500  quarts 

Apples  . . 

Crackers  bought . 

4  bbls 

Potatoes  „  . 

50  bushel 

1 

Pork  ,, 

800  pounds 

Biscuit  ate . 

20  meals 

Beef  „ 

600  „ 

18  ., 

400 

Pancakes . 

24 

50  loaveB 

Asparagus  and 

ve^e- 

Brown  bread  baked... 

tables  of  all 

kinds. 

Cakes . 

Cookies .  . 

44 

iOO 

and  to  give  away. 

We  ate  the  following  canned  fruit  in  winter,  which 
I  had  put  up  in  the  fall  : 


Tomatoes . 

. ...  50  quarts 

Garments  made.... 

...  103 

Strawberries . 

....  70  „ 

Chickens  raised . 

. .  225 

Preserves . 

....  22  „ 

Made  calls . 

20  times 

Jelly  . 

. . . .  19  ,. 

....  6  gals. 

Went  to  church _ 

...  25 

Pickles . 

Washing  done . 

,..  75  „ 

Five  children  sick  at  the  same  time,  six  weeks  in 
bed.  I  picked  most  of  the  strawberries,  and  worked 
most  of  the  garden,  and  raised  50  kinds  of  flowers, 
extra  fine. 

BOUGHT. 


Sugar . 

Tea  . 

.  3.55 

Shoes . .  . 

Dry  goods  . 

..  25.00 

.  40.00 

Coffee . 

.  6.65 

Farm  Expenses . 

..  825.00 

Gasoline . 

.  6.00 

Hired  labor,  men  only... 

.  276.21 

Coal . 

.  28.00 

Household  . 

..  140.20 

For  the  farm  income  I  refer  to  the  head  of  the  house. 
These  figures  are  exact  in  every  particular  for  one 
whole  year,  commencing  June  1st  and  ending  May  31st. 

Harvey  County,  Kan.  mrs.  e.  e.  white. 

A  New  Fraud. — The  English  papers  are  now  hav¬ 
ing  a  tremendous  run  over  a  new  scheme  for  petty 
gambling.  It  is  called  the  “  missing  word  craze.”  A 
sentence  is  left  uncompleted  and  the  public  are  invited 
to  send  their  idea  of  -what  the  missing  word  is  with  a 
shilling.  These  shillings  are  put  in  one  big  pool  to  be 
divided  among  those  who  guess  the  right  word.  A 
cablegram  says : 

One  pool  alone  received  during  the  week  ending  on 
last  Tuesday  more  than  217,000  shillings,  each  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  guess  as  to  the  missing  word  in  a  phrase 
printed  the  week  before.  The  sentence  occurred  at 
the  end  of  a  paragraph  describing  the  practice  of  the 
Romans,  who,  when  they  invaded  Britain,  are  said  to 
have  beaten  their  bare  legs  with  nettles  in  order  to 
neutralize  the  effect  of  the  cold.  The  closing  sentence 
was  :  “  To  our  minds  such  vigorous  treatment  hardly 

seems  - ”  The  854,000  in  the  pool  was  divided 

among  the  370  individuals  who  sent  in  the  word  enjoy¬ 
able,  each  receiving  the  snug  sum  of  8145  for  one  shil¬ 
ling  risked.  It  looks  like  an  easy  trick,  especially  if 
one  makes  judicious  use  of  a  book  of  synonyms  and 
sends  in  15  or  20  words  with  as  many  shillings.  At 
all  events,  the  little  game  has  captured  John  Bull’s 
rapacious  heant,  and  from  Aberdeen  to  the  Lizard  the 
silver  streams  are  pouring  into  London.  The  pool 
mentioned  is  but  one  of  a  dozen.  The  amount  paid 
in  for  the  current  week  will  probably  exceed  half  a 
million  shillings,  or  8125  000  here.  Here  is  a  great  fad, 
almost  unknown  a  month  or  six  -weeks  ago,  suddenly 


developed  into  national  importance,  and  of  all  others, 
slow,  conservative  John  Bull  is  the  victim. 

The  paper  offering  the  guess  makes  its  money  by 
retaining  a  percentage  of  the  funds  and  insisting  that 
all  who  try  must  be  subscribers.  It  is  the  cleverest 
scheme  of  petty  gambling  yet  tried  and  will  probably 
be  “boomed”  in  this  country  before  many  weeks.  Let 
it  alone  unless  you  are  a  gambler  and  want  to  be 
known  as  such. 

Few  Sweet  Potatoes. — In  digging  my  sweet  pota¬ 
toes  I  found  that  in  nearly  half  the  hills  there  were 
no  potatoes — only  fibrous  roots — while  the  others 
yielded  heavily.  Many  single  potatoes  weighed  from 
three  to  five  pounds,  and  were  of  good  quality.  I  have 
surmised  that  the  cause  of  the  failure  was  too  thick 
planting  and  too  little  cultivation.  They  were  planted 
12  to  15  inches  apart  in  the  row  and  were  worked  but 
very  little.  If  this  was  not  the  cause,  what  was?  Sweet 
potatoes  usually  do  well  here,  but  I  have  had  only 
three  seasons’  cultivation  to  judge  from.  o.  f.  r. 

Clifford,  Texas. 

R.  N.-Y. — What  do  our  sweet  potato  growers  say  ? 


HORTICULTURAL  GOSSIP. 

The  farmer  who  can  put  on  his  Christmas  dinner 
table  a  plate  of  handsome,  well-grown  and  well- 
ripened  Lawrence  pears,  deserves  well  of  his  wife  and 
children.  I  do  not  know  any  fruit  which  more  accept¬ 
ably  rounds  up  a  meal  in  the  holiday  season  than  a 
fine  pear.  By  the  way,  I  have  found  it  pays  to  pick 
out  the  pears  that  are  nearly  ripe  and  bring  them  from 
the  cellar  or  store  room  into  a  warm  room  for  a  few 
days  before  putting  them  on  the  table.  The  heightened 
temperature  seems  to  add  materially  to  their  sweet¬ 
ness,  probably  converting  some  of  the  starch  in  the 
fruit  into  sugar.  Further,  I  think  the  aroma  of  the 
fruit  is  more  notable — more  pronounced  when  the 
pear  to  be  eaten  is  somewhere  near  the  temperature  of 
the  living-room.  Take  a  pear  from  a  very  cold  room 
and  eat  it  in  that  condition,  and  you  can  scarcely  tell 
the  difference  between  a  good  and  a  poor  one.  Your 
wine  drinker  has  found  out  this  trait  of  fruits  and  he 
wants  his  red  wine  about  60  degrees  ere  he  drinks  it. 
To  ice  it  would  be  a  barbarism  in  his  estimation  and 
utterly  conceal  its  bouquet. 

After  the  Lawrence  comes  the  Winter  Nelis,  a 
delicious  pear  rated  by  Mr.  Downing  among  winter 
pears  like  the  Seckel  among  autumnal  varieties.  This 
keeps  easily  until  the  middle  of  January;  some  will  be 
thoroughly  ripened  by  Christmas,  and  often  before. 
Every  farmer  should  have  at  least  one  tree  each  of 
these  two  sorts,  the  fruit  of  which  should  be  carefully 
put  away  for  family  use.  It  makes  one’s  mouth  water 
to  think  of  having  an  ample  supply  of  these  fruits, 
slowly  fitting  themselves  for  the  table.  Who  would 
do  without  them  when  they  are  so  easily  grown  ? 

Speaking  of  fruits  and  Christmas  reminds  me  that  I 
ate  excellent  Sal  way  peaches  in  Niagara  Co.  a  few 
year’s  ago,  on  Christmas  Day,  which  had  been  carefully 
picked  and  kept  in  an  outhouse,  where  they  were  safe 
from  freezing,  but  were  quite  cold.  It  is  not  always 
practicable  to  thus  keep  them.  The  ability  to  do  it 
depends  somewhat  on  the  nature  of  the  season.  But 
in  cold  storage,  they  can  be  kept  for  the  holidays  with 
but  very  little  loss. 

On  November  26th  we  covered  up  our  garden  patch 
of  strawberries  with  coarse  manure,  the  ground  being 
frozen  hard  It  would  probably  have  been  better 
could  the  work  have  been  deferred  until  a  little  colder 
weather  had  come,  as  they  may  get  thawed  out  under 
the  mulch  and  that  is  undesirable.  The  value  of  the 
mulch  consists  in  keeping  the  soil  about  the  plants 
from  frequent  freezing  and  thawing,  not  in  keeping 
frost  from  them. 

The  writer  received  a  box  of  Anjou  pears  a  few  days 
since  from  Ellwanger  & 'Barry,  the  noted  Rochester 
nurserymen.  I  wish  some  of  the  fruit  growers  who 
complain  of  the  prices  they  receive  for  their  fruit  and 
who  growl  at  the  net  results  of  their  fruit  growing, 
could  have  seen  this  box.  It  held  about  half  a  bushel 
of  pears.  Each  was  separately  wrapped  in  paper  and 
there  was  not  a  gnarly,  wormy  or  unsound  pear  in  the 
box.  A  half  bushel  of  such  fruit  would  sell  for  more 
cash  in  our  New  York  markets  than  a  barrel  full  of 
fruit  as  we  generally  see  it.  The  specimens  were  all 
large  and  handsome  and  the  quality  superb.  If  the 
members  of  the  firm  could  have  seen  the  delighted 
faces  of  the  office  force  as  each  one  received  a  speci¬ 
men,  they  would  have  had  an  added  pleasure — a 
pleasure  we  assumed  as  their  proxy.  F. 

*  •  * 

Another  box  of  the  Anjou  was  received  by  the  editor 
and  eaten  by  14  persons.  The  minority  decision  was 
that  they  had  never  eaten  a  better  pear,  the  majority 
decision  being  that  they  had  never  eaten  one  so  good. 
The  fact  is  that  we  do  not  know  how  to  ripen  Anjou 
pears,  and  hence  it  is  that  their  quality  is  narrowly 
estimated.  Such  perfectly  ripened  Anjous  would  prove 
a  revelation  to  many. 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  bv  the  name  and  address  of  the 
writer  to  insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please  see  If  it  is 
not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions 
at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 

A  Home  Mixed  Potato  Fertilizer. 

L.  B.  JET.,  Landis  Valley,  Pa. — What  does  The  Rural 
think  of  superphosphate  and  nitrate  of  soda,  half  and 
half,  for  potatoes,  which  are  to  follow  corn  which  re¬ 
ceived  a  good  coat  of  manure  on  the  sod  last  spring? 
Would  600  pounds  of  the  mixture  be  about  right? 

Ans. — It  would  be  a  poor  combination.  There  is  no 
potash  in  it  which  the  potatoes  need.  We  suppose  you 
mean  bone  black  superphosphate.  In  that  case  a  ton 
of  your  mixture  would  contain  160  pounds  of  nitrogen 
and  160  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid  and  no  potash.  Such 
a  combination  would  cost,  in  small  quantities,  at 
least  845  besides  the  mixing,  and  would  not  be  as  use¬ 
ful  for  potatoes  as  a  manufactured  complete  fertilizer 
costing  842  per  ton.  A  standard  potato  fertilizer 
should  contain  80  pounds  of  nitrogen,  160  pounds  of 
phosphoric  acid  and  120  pounds  of  potash.  By  sub¬ 
stituting  300  pounds  of  sulphate  of  potash  for  500  of 
the  nitrate  of  soda  you  will  have  a  fertilizer  with  a 
higher  analysis  than  the  purchased  fertilizer  and  cost¬ 
ing  at  least  five  dollars  less.  You  must  haye  potash 
in  your  potato  fertilizer  and  you  can  make  a  cheaper 
mixture  than  that  here  given  if  you  want  to  do  your 
own  mixing.  For  example,  here  are  two  potato 
mixtures  given  in  the  report  of  the  New  Jersey  Ex 
periment  Station. 

Pounds.  Pounds. 

250  nitrate  of  soda.  250  nitrate  of  soda. 

200  Bulphate  of  ammonia.  500  tankage 

200  dried  blood.  800  bone  black  superphosphate. 

900  bone  black  superphosphate.  450  sulphate  of  potash. 

450  sulphate  of  potash.  - 

-  2000 

2000 

The  materials  in  No.  1  cost  836.76  and  freight  and 
moving  cost  82.  The  analysis  showed  that  it  was  worth 
840.03  at  the  standard  prices  for  plant  food.  No.  2 
cost  833,  with  freight  and  mixing  82  more.  Its  analysis 
showed  a  value  of  839. 19.  Or  here  is  one  simpler  yet. 

250  pounds  nitrate  of  soda. 

400  pounds  sulphate  of  ammonia. 

800  pounds  bone  black  superphosphate. 

675  pounds  double  sulphate  of  potash. 

500  pounds  plaster. 

2625 

One  ton  of  this  cost  827.74  with  82  extra  for  freight 
and  mixing,  while  it  was  valued  at  832.49.  The  double 
sulphate  of  potash  is  a  combination  containing  only 
about  half  as  much  potash  as  the  sulphate.  While  its 
retail  price  is  low — a  pound  of  actual  potash  costs  more 
in  this  than  in  any  of  the  other  potash  salts.  It  is  not 
a  good  form  of  potash  for  potatoes  either — the  sulphate 
being  better  by  far  for  this  crop.  It  is  always  better 
to  use  several  different  ingredients  in  mixing  a  fer¬ 
tilizer  ;  for  example,  a  combination  of  blood,  nitrate 
of  soda  and  sulphate  of  ammonia  would  be  better  than 
all  nitrate  of  soda,  because  we  thus  have  different 
forms  of  nitrogen.  It  will  certainly  pay  you  better  to 
buy'the  manufaeturemfertilizers  than  to  mix  nitrate 
of  soda  and  superphosphate. 

Some  Cow  Airing:  Questions. 

Subscriber. — My  cows  will  stand  day  and  night  on  a 
grate  over  a  cement  gutter  deep  and  wide  enough  to 
hold  the  liquid  and  solid  droppings  for  about  two 
weeks.  The  stable  is  nearly  air-tight  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  a  flue  or  conductor  18  inches  square,  running 
from  back  of  the  cow  to  the  cupola.  Is  such  a 
stable  unhealthy  for  cows  in  winter  ?  What  could 
I  use  that  would  be  worth  its  cost  as  a  fertilizer  and  at 
the  same  time  absorb  foul  air  ?  Would  South 
Carolina  rock,  kainit,  or  land  plaster  answer  the  pur¬ 
pose  ?  Would  it  pay  to  draw  coal  ashes  four  miles 
to  put  into  the  gutter  ? 

Ans. — These  questions  have  many  points  to  be  con¬ 
sidered.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  cows  stand  over 
the  grating  to  get  fresh  air  in  a  stable  nearly  air¬ 
tight  and  ventilated  in  the  way  mentioned.  The  cur¬ 
rent  of  fresh  air  may  go  right  over  the  cows  to  the 
cupola,  for  it  is  evidently  insufficient  for  more  than 
four  or  five  cows,  if  for  so  many.  It  would  be  much 
better  to  have  several  small  sliding  doors  near  the 
floor  in  the  walls  on  both  sides  and  regulate  these 
according  to  the  weather.  And  if  the  gutter  is  open 
anywhere  air  can  get  in,  it  is  probable  that  this  air  is 
what  the  cows  are  after.  It  may  also  be  possible  that 
the  manure,  being  in  a  fermenting  condition,  is  warmer 
than  the  air  and  this  warmth  is  what  the  cows  are 
after ;  and  this  may  occur  in  a  stable  that  is  too  warm 
as  well  as  in  one  that  is  too  cold.  Any  animal  may 
easily  feel  chilly  in  a  warm  room  when  the  air  is  im¬ 
pure  and  has  not  enough  oxygen  in  it  to  aerate  the 
blood  and  consume  the  excess  of  carbon  in  it,  and  thus 
warm  the  body.  Coolness  is  refreshing  to  all  animals, 
and  excessive  warmth  is  enervating.  Every  person 
knows  a  mouthful  of  fresh  air  is  enjoyed  after  being 
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shut  in  a  close,  warm  room  even  in  the  freezing  air, 
and  the  exhilaration  of  a  brisk  walk  in  a  very  cold  day 
is  not  only  pleasant  but  healthful,  and  gives  excite¬ 
ment  to  the  appetite  and  digestion  ;  and  cows  are 
made  of  one  blood  with  human  beings  and  are  in  every 
physiological  way  similar  to  ourselves  in  regard  to 
animal  functions.  This  is  to  be  remembered  and  made 
a  guide  in  our  treatment  of  cows  in  every  season  of 
the  year,  for  the  most  profit  is  made  from  healthful 
and  contented  animals.  Gypsum  is  the  most  valuable 
absorbent  that  can  be  used  in  stables.  The  rock  phos¬ 
phate  has  no  chemical  effect  on  the  manure  to  decom¬ 
pose  the  acrid  ammoniacal  vapors  escaping  from  it,  as 
it  gets  old  and  decomposes :  while  the  gypsum  is 
decomposed  and  its  sulphuric  acid  combines  with  the 
ammonia  and  forms  sulphate  of  ammonia  which  is  not 
volatile,  and  the  lime  of  the  gypsum  takes  up  the  car¬ 
bonic  acid  of  the  ammonia  carbonate.  It  thus  destroys 
the  odor,  or  rather  prevents  it,  and  adds  to  the  value 
of  the  manure.  Every  cow  stable  should  be  littered 
with  gypsum  whenever  it  is  cleaned,  if  it  is  twice  a 

day.  H-  8* 

Tight  Cisterns ;  Lime  in  Stables. 

G.  R.  S.,  New  Haven ,  Vt—  1.  I  have  a  cistern  in  a 
cellar  in  which  vegetables  are  stored  in  winter  and 
which  cannot  be  ventilated  from  the  outside  in  very 
cold  weather.  I  wish  to  attach  a  good  filter  and  use 
the  water  for  drinking  purposes.  The  cistern  is  open 
at  the  top.  I  must  cover  it  to  keep  out  vermin,  etc. 
Would  it  be  all  right  to  cover  it  as  tightly  as  possible, 
or  would  it  be  better  to  have  an  opening  in  the  cover 
at  each  end  of  the  cistern,  say,  one  foot  in  diameter, 
and  covered  with  fine  wire  screening  ?  2.  Will  the 
scattering  of  air-slaked  lime  about  the  stables  be  detri¬ 
mental  to  the  manure  ? 

Ans. — 1.  Most  people  prefer  an  opening  in  the  top  of 
a  cistern,  though  we  do  not  think  it  important  or 
necessary.  The  rain  water  is  thoroughly  aerated  when 
it  falls,  and  that  is  all  that  is  necessary.  Be  sure  that 
openings,  if  any  are  left,  are  so  finely  covered  that  in¬ 
sects  as  well  as  larger  vermin  are  excluded.  2.  Yes. 
Whenever  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  manure,  it  lib¬ 
erates  the  ammonia.  Use  plaster  instead  of  lime.  It 
is  better  as  an  absorbent  and  conserves  the  elements 
of  fertility,  instead  of  wasting  them. 

Shifting  Feeds;  More  About  Bran. 

11.  C.,  McKean,  Pa. — I  was  much  interested  in  The 
Rural’s  answer  to  J.  A.  N.,  Jersey  City,  page  <585,  and 
in  Prof.  Voorhees’s  article  on  page  702,  because  I  have 
been  doing  a  little  shifting  of  feeds  myself.  1  sold 
buckwheat  to  a  miller  at  50  cents  per  bushel,  agree¬ 
ing  to  take  my  pay  in  other  grain.  I  had  my  choice  of 
bran  at  $1,  wheat  shorts  at  SI.  10,  or  buckwheat  shorts 
at  80  cents  per  cwt.  and  chose  the  latter.  My  opinion 
of  buckwheat  as  a  feed  has  changed  since  I  have 
visited  a  mill  and  found  that  about  20  pounds  on 
every  bushel  were  thrown  away.  The  miller  offered 
to  give  me  a  wagon  load  of  hulls,  but  I  thought  it 
would  not  pay  to  draw  them  seven  miles  to  my  home. 
A  prominent  dairyman  living  near  me  thought  it 
would  have  been  better  to  have  bought  the  wheat 
shorts.  He  also  said  that  even  at  the  high  price  of 
bran  a  ration  composed  of  equal  parts  by  measure  of 
bran  and  wheat  shorts  would  be  the  cheapest.  I  tried 
some  of  the  buckwheat  shorts  mixed  with  warm  water 
for  my  hens,  but  they  did  not  seem  to  like  it.  I  am 
feeding  my  hens  on  a  ration  composed  of  half  wheat 
shorts,  one-fourth  buckwheat  shorts  and  one-fourth 
“  horse  feed,”  the  last  being  corn  and  oats  ground  to¬ 
gether — two  bushels  of  corn  and  one  of  oats.  I  am 
feeding  the  same  to  my  hogs,  and  pronounce  it  the 
best  hog  feed  I  have  ever  had  any  experience  with.  If 
I  read  the  answer  to  J.  A.  N.  on  page  685  right,  five 
pounds  of  bran  are  as  good  as  4%  pounds  of  -wheat,  a 
statement  I  can  scarcely  credit,  as  it  seems  to  me  that 
wheat  at  cent  per  pound  must  be  cheaper  feed 
than  bran  at  one  cent  per  pound. 

Ans. — Our  figures  were  based  upon  the  analysis  of 
the  different  feeds.  The  value  of  bran  is  due  to  the 
high  percentage  of  albuminoids  and  fats.  In  flour 
making,  a  large  part  of  the  starch  or  carbohydrates 
is  taken  from  the  wheat  and  most  of  the  costly  albu¬ 
minoids  are  left  in  the  bran.  There  is  a  good  deal  of 
discussion  as  to  the  real  feeding  value  of  bran.  Some 
feed*  rs  make  extravagant  claims  for  it,  while  others  go 
so  far  as  to  call  it  a  “  humbug” — while  all  agree  that 
the  manure  from  bran  is  very  “strong.”  We  think 
bran  contains  considerable  nutriment  that  is  not  easily 
digestible  unless  fed  in  proper  combinations  with 
other  foods.  You  ought  to  get  the  last  annual  report 
of  the  New  Jersey  Station  (New  Brunswick,  N.  J.) 
This  question  of  food  values  is  well  discussed  there, 
and  the  system  of  figuring  values  is  described.  The 
prices  per  pound  of  albuminoids,  carbohydrates  and 
fat  in  the  different  feeds  are  figured  about  as  are  those 
for  nitrogen,  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  in  fertilizers. 
This  is  sure  to  be  a  great  help  to  farmers  in  buying  feed 
and  will  doubtless  result  in  a  system  of  feed  regulation 
that  will  compel  dealers  to  sell  on  a  guaranteed  analy¬ 


sis,  as  fertilizers  are  now  sold.  As  to  bran  and  wheat 
shorts,  the  N.  J.  report  gives  these  figures  as  the  aver¬ 
age  of  several  samples  sold  in  that  State. 


POUNDS  PER  HUNDRED. 
Protein.  Carbohydrates. 

Bran . 15. (59  .  54.88 . 

Wheat  shorts . 17.83 . 63.35 . 


Fat. 

....4.71 

....4.08 


The  price  of  the  wheat  shorts  was  $26  per  ton,  and 
the  average  of  the  wheat  bran  was  $21.06.  As  to  the 
feeding  values  of  the  two  foods  Prof  Yoorhees  gives 


these  figures: 


COST  PER  POUND. 


Protein.  Carbohydrates.  Fat.  Selling  Price.  Valuation. 

Bran . 0.85 . 1.05 . 5.62 . 521.06 . 522.60 

Wheat  shortB.  1.04 . 1.28  . 6.75 .  26.00 .  22.80 


That  is  to  say,  at  the  fairest  valuation  that  can  be 
made  from  a  chemical  analysis  the  bran  was  the 
cheaper  source  of  food.  At  the  same  time  it  is  likely 
that  equal  parts  of  bran  and  shorts  would  make  a 
better  fattening  ration  than  the  bran  alone. 


Butter  Fat  and  Butterine  Questions. 

Subscriber ,  address  mislaid. — 1.  What  per  cent  of  but¬ 
ter  fat,  tested  by  a  Babcock  tester,  would  milk  have 
that  tests  20  per  cent  by  a  cream  tester  ?  2.  How  can 
one  test  butterine  at  home  so  as  to  tell  it  from  pure 
butter  ? 

Ans. — 1.  No  one  can  tell.  Cream  varies  so  w’dely  in 
composition  that  the  worthlessness  of  a  cream  gauge 
has  become  generally  admitted.  2.  It  is  a  difficult 
question.  One  method  is  to  get  butter  you  know  to  be 
pure.  Heat  the  blade  of  a  knife  and  pass  it  over  the 
pure  and  the  suspected  articles.  The  difference  in  the 
odor  should  tell  which  contains  hog  fat  and  which  is 
pure.  Only  a  chemical  analysis  can  settle  the  ques¬ 
tion  for  a  court. 

Giving:  Potatoes  a  Start. 

J.  A.  E.,  Tiffin,  0.— Would  it  be  safe  and  practical 
to  start  potatoes  in  a  loft  over  the  kitchen  three  or 
four  weeks  before  the  regular  time  to  plant  them,  then 
mark  out  and  set  them  by  hand,  the  start  of  enough 
for  an  acre  of  early  potatoes  to  be  made  in  paper  boxes 
or  sods  ? 

Ans. — The  only  advantage  we  know  of  from  starting 
the  eyes  of  potatoes  by  placing  them  in  warm,  light 
rooms,  is  that  we  find  out  in  this  way  which  are  the 
strong,  which  the  weak  eyes,  which  the  “blind”  or  dor¬ 
mant  eyes;  and  even  this  is  not  an  infallible  way  of  as¬ 
certaining  as  to  the  potency  of  the  eyes.  For  instance,  if 
we  place  whole  potatoes  of  a  given  variety  in  the  sun  and 
warmth  of  a  room  for  three  weeks  or  more  before  the 
planting  time,  the  seed-end  eyes  will  sprout  first. 
Some  of  the  others  may  sprout  feebly,  some  not  at  all. 
This  sprouting  propensity  varies  greatly  with  different 
varieties.  In  some  kinds,  every  eye  will  sprout  vigor¬ 
ously  and  in  a  few  days.  In  other  kinds,  only  one  or 
two  eyes  will  sprout  as  if  these  eyes  controlled — 
monopolized — the  entire  vitality  of  the  tuber.  Again, 
we  may  take  two  tubers  of  the  same  variety.  Let  us 
cut  one  in  four  pieces,  the  other  not  at  all,  and  place  all 
in  light  and  warmth.  The  whole  tuber  will,  as  to  most 
varieties,  sprout  chiefly  at  the  seed  (or  apex)  por¬ 
tion.  The  one  piece  (of  the  four)  which  contains  the 
seed-end  eyes  will  be  the  first  of  the  four  to  sprout, 
but  these  sprouts  will  not  develop  so  soon  or  so  vigor¬ 
ously  as  if  the  seed-end  piece  had  not  been  severed 
from  the  rest  of  the  tuber  ;  while  the  eyes  of  the  other 
three  pieces  will  sprout  sooner  and  grow  more  vigor¬ 
ously  than  if  they  had  remained  a  portion  of  the  tuber. 
This  has  been  our  repeated  experience.  We  do  not 
attempt  to  account  for  it,  though  a  snap  explanation 
would  be  that  all  the  eyes  are  connected  with  the 
cambium  layer,  which  exerts  its  strongest  developing 
power  at  or  near  the  apex  in  the  stems  of  most  other 
plants  as  well  as  in  the  (swollen)  stem  of  the  potato 
tuber.  We  are  therefore  of  the  opinion  that,  whereas 
only  a  few  eyes  of  a  whole  tuber  will  develop  if  it  be 
placed  in  a  warm,  light  room,  many  of  the  eyes  of  the 
same  tuber  would  have  pushed  had  it  been  cut  in 
pieces  and  similarly  treated.  The  only  real  advantage 
we  know  of  from  starting  the  eyes  of  seed  potatoes  be¬ 
fore  planting,  is  that  we  may,  in  this  way,  be  enabled 
to  select  only  eyes  sure  to  grow.  A  long,  slender 
growth  of  the  eye  is  never  desirable — such  as  that 
which  occurs  in  damp,  warm  cellars.  The  reason  is 
evident  enough.  The  seed  piece  is  exhausted  propor¬ 
tionately  with  the  growth  of  the  eye,  and  the  shoot 
has  less  to  support  it  when  planted  until  it  can  throw 
out  self-supporting  roots.  Pieces  started  in  bits  of 
sod,  pots  or  boxes  would  no  doubt  prove  a  trifle  earlier 
than  pieces  not  so  treated,  but  we  would  not  try  the 
plan  with  any  hope  that  the  increase  in  earliness  or 
yield  -would  pay  for  the  trouble. 


How  Much  Bran  for  a  Pound  of  Butter? 

T.  F.  B.,  Tunbridge,  N.  Y. — I  have  been  quite  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  discussions  in  The  Rural  about  the  value 
of  bran  as  a  feed  for  dairy  cows.  How  many  pounds 
of  it  fed  to  an  average  dairy  cow  would  produce  a 
pound  of  butter,  and  how  many  of  cotton-seed,  corn, 
linseed  and  gluten  meals  would  do  so  ? 

Ans. — It  is  impossible  to  say  how  much  bran  is  re¬ 
quired  to  make  a  pound  of  butter,  because  no  one  has 


ever  confined  cows  to  this  single  food.  No  one  food 
is  so  good  as  several  mixed,  and  the  only  means  of 
judging  of  the  actual  value  of  bran,  or  any  other  single 
food,  is  when  it  is  fed  in  varying  proportions,  and  the 
results  noted.  Bran  is  not  a  butter-making  food,  as  it 
supplies  but  little  fat,  having  only  three  per  cent  of 
it,  while  corn  meal  has  6%  percent.  But  it  has  one- 
fourth  more  digestible  albuminoids  than  corn,  and  is 
therefore  more  suitable  for  making  milk  than  butter. 

It  is  fast  becoming  realized  by  our  scientific  men  that 
the  fat  of  the  foods  makes  the  butter,  and  not  the 
albuminoids,  as  has  heretofore  been  thought,  and  thus, 
for  making  butter,  bran  is  not  the  best  food  by  any 
means,  except  that  its  albuminoids  may  increase  the 
quantity  of  milk  and  thus  make  the  corn  meal  or  other 
fatty  foods  more  available  and  so  add  to  the  butter 
product.  All  this  applies  to  the  other  foods  mentioned, 
and  it  is  impossible  for  any  person  to  say  with  any 
precision  how  much  of  any  one  of  them  will  make  a 
pound  of  butter.  Direct  experiment  even  may  be  mis¬ 
leading  because  the  results  of  other  food  cannot  be 
traced  with  any  certainty,  for  it  is  well  known  that 
when  mixed  foods  are  used,  one  may  have  a  great 
effect  on  the  digestibility  and  assimilation  of  the 
others.  Thus  it  is  the  common  practice  to  feed  several 
together.  In  the  case  of  what  are  called  phenomenal 
cows,  the  food  is  very  much  mixed,  and  six  or  more 
kinds  are  often  used,  and  the  only  way  a  guess  can  be 
made  as  to  the  effect  of  any  particular  one,  is  to  take 
the  known  analyses  of  all  the  foods,  as  to  the  fat  con¬ 
tained  therein,  and  give  each  one  its  due  proportion  of 
the  product.  This  of  course  is  a  very  rough  way  of 
deciding  this  intricate  matter.  Theoretically,  we  may 
reasonably  assume  that,  as  bran  has  three  per  cent  of 
digestible  fat  in  it,  if  a  cow  is  given  a  sufficient  ration 
for  her  maintenance,  and  75  per  cent  of  the  fat  in  the 
bran  goes  into  the  butter,  about  45  pounds  of  bran  in 
addition,  will,  or  should,  yield  a  pound  of  butter. 

n.  STEWART. 

Death  to  Chicken  Lice. 

J.  M.,  Antioch,  Cal. — 1.  What  is  the  best  way  to 
destroy  chicken  lice  ?  2.  Is  kerosene  good  when 

applied  to  the  roost  by  means  of  a  brush  or  sponge  ?  3. 
Is  unslaked  lime  injurious  to  chickens — or  is  it  better 
to  slake  it  before  placing  it  where  poultry  will  have 
free  access  to  it  ? 

Ans. — 1.  Kerosene,  or,  what  is  just  as  good,  and 
somewhat  cheaper  where  it  can  be  obtained,  crude 
petroleum,  is  one  of  the  best  and  most  easily  applied 
remedies,  so  far  as  the  roosts,  nests  and  buildings  are 
concerned.  It  should  be  thoroughly  applied  to  every 
part  of  these,  taking  especial  care  to  force  it  into  all 
cracks  and  crevices.  A  little  of  it  rubbed  through  the 
hens’  feathers  is  good,  but  it  must  not  be  allowed  to 
come  into  contact  with  the  eggs.  Furnish  the  hens  a 
good  dust  bath  of  dry  road  dust,  earth,  or  coal  ashes, 
impregnated  with  a  little  carbolic  acid.  If  the  build¬ 
ings  are  freed  from  vermin  and  kept  clean,  and  the 
hens  furnished  with  a  good  dust  bath,  they  will  keep 
themselves  free  afterward.  Burn  up  all  old  nests, 
boxes  included,  if  they  are  of  the  kind  often  found  ; 
clean  out  all  droppings  and  give  the  hens  the  same 
care  the  other  farm  animals  receive,  or  ought  to  re¬ 
ceive.  2.  Yes,  but  the  most  effective  means  of  apply¬ 
ing  it  is  by  means  of  a  spraying  machine.  3.  They 
will  not  eat  enough  to  injure  them,  but  they  should 
receive  the  lime  in  the  form  of  ground  bone,  or  shells. 
Old  broken  plaster  is  good.  Don’t  forget  to  give  plenty 
of  grit,  unless  the  fowls  have  free  range. 

About  Girdling  Grapes. 

Several  Subscribers. — How  are  grapes  girdled,  and 
how  long  before  the  time  of  ripening  should  the  gird¬ 
ling  be  done  ?  Is  any  knife  made  especially  for  the 
work  ? 

Ans. — It  is  done  by  cutting  out  a  ring  of  bark  per¬ 
haps  half  an  inch  wide  upon  the  cane  below  the  fruit, 
immediately  after  the  fruit  sets.  The  shoot  thus 
girdled  must  be  cut  away  at  the  next  pruning.  The 
object  is  to  make  the  fruit  larger  and  earlier,  though  it 
is  claimed  that  this  is  at  the  expense  of  the  quality. 
If  this  be  true,  it  is  poor  policy,  as  there  are  too  many 
poor  grapes  marketed  every  year.  The  grower  should 
strive  for  better  quality,  and  thus  encourage  an  in¬ 
creased  consumption  We  know  of  no  knife  especially 
for  the  purpose.  Any  sharp  pruning  knife  will  do. 

Tamarack  Ashes  as  a  Fertilizer. 

A.  L.  D  ,  Spokane,  Wash. — In  this  country  we  do  not 
have  hard  wood.  Would  it  pay  to  haul  the  ashes  of 
tamarack  wood  14  miles  to  be  applied  to  celery,  caul¬ 
iflower  and  strawberries  ?  Would  it  be  proper  to  apply 
them  in  addition  to  cow  manure,  both  being  hauled  in 
winter  ? 

Ans. — Unleached  ashes  of  tamarack  (Larix  Amer¬ 
icana)  ought  to  be  worth  as  much  as  $10  a  ton,  though 
we  have  no  analysis  at  hand.  Yes,  cow  manure  would 
serve  well  but  it  would  be  advantageous,  probably,  to 
add  phosphate  in  some  form. 

*  *  * 

Whether  you  win  the  desired  “  speci  *1  ”  or  not,  you 
are  sure  of  a  share  in  the  $2,000  cash  to  be  distributed 
May  1,  if  you  send  in  a  club  of  five  or  more  new  names, 
and  you  are  pretty  sure  of  a  special  anyway  ! 
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S.  S.  B.,  East  Paris,  Mich. — Planting 
young  trees  in  an  old  orchard  in  place 
of  those  missing  is  a  failure  in  almost 
every  case.  The  roots  of  the  surround¬ 
ing  trees  have  already  taken  possession 
of  the  subsoil  and  are  occupying  the 
ground  at  a  greater  depth  than  is  usually 
dug  in  setting  out  new  trees.  An  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  subsoil  will  convince 
any  one  of  this  fact.  If  in  setting  out 
new  trees  great  pains  are  taken  to  dig 
deep  over  a  large  space,  mixing  and 
enriching  the  soil  for  the  new  trees,  the 
failure  in  a  few  years  will  be  the  more 
certain  as  the  roots  of  the  surrounding 
trees  will,  if  within  reasonable  distance, 
very  soon  take  possession  of  the  ground 
thus  mellowed  and  enriched.  It  is  as¬ 
tonishing  how  roots  will  turn  out  of 
their  usual  course  and  seek  food  where 
it  is  in  greatest  abundance.  The  young 
trees  cannct  compete  with  old  ones  in 
occupying  the  soil.  I  know  of  those 
who  have  taken  great  pains  to  most 
thoroughly  prepare  the  ground  for  new 
trees  in  an  old  orchard  before  setting 
and  the  trees  did  well  for  two  or  three 
years  and  afterwards  failed.  The  fact  is 
that  the  old  trees,  unless  on  the  decay, 
will  fight  for  the  possession  of  all  the 
good  soil  and  will  win  every  time. 

THE  BLACK-KNOT  LAW. 

HOW  CAN  IT  HE  ENFORCED? 

II.  Hendricks. — The  provisions  of  the 
“black  knot ’’law  passed  by  the  New 
York  Legislature  last  winter  are  not 
generally  observed,  and  I  am  glad  to  see 
The  Rural,  invite  discussion  of  this  very 
pertinent  mal  ter.  I  do  not  know  of  a 
single  case  where  the  law  has  been  en¬ 
forced  or  where  any  attempt  has  been 
made  to  resort  to  its  provisions.  Nor  do 
I  believe  that  over  one-tenth  of  the 
farmers  and  fruit  growers  of  the  State 
know  of  its  existence.  So  far  as  I  am 
aware,  the  statute  is  a  dead  letter,  and 
right  here  I  might  as  well  own  up  to  a 
share  in  the  responsibility  for  this  state 
of  things.  At  different  times  during  the 
summer  I  remonstrated  with  a  neighbor 
for  keeping  a  group  of  knot-infested 
cherry  trees  standing  in  his  garden  ad¬ 
joining  mine  in  the  city,  reminding  him 
of  the  new  law.  He  kept  right  on 
with  his  black-knot  factory,  and  I  de¬ 
signed  asking  the  Mayor  to  appoint  the 
commissioners  in  accordance  with  the 
statute.  But  in  the  subsequent  crowding 
up  of  other  duties  and  interests,  the  mat¬ 
ter  was  neglected.  All  the  same  the 
dreaded  infection  went  right  on  to  busi¬ 
ness,  and  my  few  plum  trees  were  not 
omitted  in  the  liberal  distribution  of  its 
favors. 

“  Do  the  people  favor  this  law  ?”  Those 
that  know  of  it  I  think  are  inclined  to 
favor  it.  All  fruit  growers  who  have  suf¬ 
fered  from  the  disease  look  upon  this  law 
as  a  move  in  the  right  direction  and 
would  be  g7ad  to  see  it  enforced.  They 
know  that  unless  something  is  done  to 
stay  the  ravages  of  the  black  knot,  or 
stamp  it  out,  plum  growing  in  the  Hudson 
River  region  at  least  must  be  given  up. 
It  seems  to  me  that  in  order  to  make  the 
law  properly  effective  it  should  be  more 
mandatory  in  its  provisions.  How  would 
it  be  for  instance,  instead  of  waiting  for 
the  application  for  the  appointment  of 
commissioners,  to  have  such  appointed 
regularly  without  application  each  year, 
and  make  it  their  duty  to  carry  out  the 
other  provisions  of  the  law  as  it  now  is  ? 
The  primary  trouble  is  that  few  know 
of  this  law  in  spite  of  the  notices  which 
have  been  printed  in  the  rural  press  at 
different  times.  Every  farmer  and  fruit 
grower  should  have  a  copy  of  the  law 
sent  to  him  from  some  official  source. 
The  next  trouble  is  that  comparatively 
few  know  or  understand  the  infectious 


nature  of  black  knot ;  many  even  yet 
believe  the  excrescences  are  produced  by 
an  insect.  Lacking  this  information,  they 
do  not  fully  realize  the  importance  of 
prompt  measures  to  prevent  the  spread 
of  the  disease.  This  must  be  remedied. 
Farmers’  institutes  should  devote  more 
time  to  the  subject  at  every  point.  Man¬ 
ager  Powell  has  lost  heavily  by  the  black 
knot,  he  is  heartily  in  favor  of  the  law, 
knows  all  about  the  disease,  and  can  pre¬ 
sent  the  whole  subject  with  force  and 
clearness.  I  know  he  will  do  this  if 
called  upon.  Let  there  be  a  free  discus¬ 
sion  at  these  and  other  farmers’  meetings, 
that  none  may  remain  ignorant  of  the 
character  and  nature  of  the  disease  or 
the  law  for  its  suppression. 

In  order  to  show  how  little  is  known  of 
this  law,  I  may  say  that  among  the  26 
supervisors  of  the  various  towns  in  Ulster 
County  now  in  session  here,  I  find  very 
few  who  have  ever  heard  of  it  at  all. 
None  of  them  has  received  any  applica¬ 
tion  to  appoint  commissioners  provided 
by  the  statute,  and  one  of  the  most 
intelligent  officials  manifested  surprise 
when  I  informed  him  of  it ;  remarking 
significantly,  “  Well,  I  guess  the  com¬ 
missioners  would  have  to  destroy  all  the 
plum  trees  in  my  town  under  that  law.” 


How  Many  Potato  Eyes  ?— It  is  re¬ 
freshing  to  see  that  one  of  the  stations 
(Purdue  University)  has  been  making 
potato  experiments  of  a  somewhat  orig¬ 
inal  character.  The  problem  selected 
for  solution  was  the  relation  the  num¬ 
ber  of  eyes  of  a  seed  tuber  or  seed  piece 
bears  to  its  weight.  That  an  eye,  as  Bot¬ 
anist  Arthur,  who  conducted  the  ex¬ 
periments,  remarks,  ordinarily  produces 
more  than  one  shoot,  is  a  well  recognized 
fact ;  for  we  all  know  that  if  one-eye 
pieces  are  planted  there  will  be  more 
than  one  stalk  to  the  piece.  Now,  will 
the  number  of  stalks  to  the  eye  be  af¬ 
fected  by  the  number  of  eyes  on  the 
piece  ?  Yes.  But  how  will  the  size  of 
the  piece  modify  the  number  of  stalks  to 
the  eye  ?  We  all  know  that  the  eye  of 
a  potato  is  merely  another  name  for  a 
bud.  We  might,  with  just  as  much  ac¬ 
curacy,  call  the  bud  of  the  stem  which 
grows  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves  of  any 
plant  whatever  an  eye.  The  only  dif¬ 
ference  is  that  the  potato  is  a  fleshy 
stem  while  those  of  woody,  perennial 
plants  are  usually  loDg,  hard  and  slen¬ 
der.  As  in  the  case  of  many  other 
plants,  however,  the  so-called  eye  of  a 
potato  is  not  a  single  bud.  It  is  a  little 
cluster  of  buds,  as  we  find  in  horse-chest¬ 
nuts  and  many  evergreens.  Some  of 
these  are  well  developed,  some  feebly. 
Hence  it  is  that  wrhen  we  plant  a  single 
eye,  one  or  several  buds  develop,  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  potency.  This  potency  dif¬ 
fers  with  different  varieties.  Botanist 
Arthur’s  experiments  seem  to  show  that 
the  increase  in  the  number  of  stalks 
from  seed  pieces  depends  more  upon  the 
increase  in  weight  of  the  seed  pieces  than 
upon  the  increase  in  the  number  of  eyes. 
As  Mr.  Arthur  says,  one-eye  pieces  cut 
from  small  tubers  must  be  smaller  than 
one-eye  pieces  cut  from  large  tubers. 
So,  too,  one-eye  pieces  cut  from  a  given 
tuber  will  be  smaller  than  two  or  three- 
eye  pieces  cut  from  the  same  tuber,  and 
they  will  have  proportionately  less  flesh 
to  support  them  until  the  eyes  push  into 
shoots  or  stems,  and  these  stems  form 
roots  of  their  own  to  gather  nutriment 
from  the  soil  instead  of  from  the  ex¬ 
hausted  seed-piece.  The  experiments 
under  consideration  show  plainly  enovgh 
that  when  the  tubers,  cr  pieces,  are  of 
the  same  variety  and  weight,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  shoots  does  not  increase  with  the 
increase  of  eyes,  but  with  the  increase 
in  weight  of  tuber  or  piece,  the  number 
of  eyes  remaining  the  same.  In  other 
words,  it  requires  a  certain  amount  of 
flesh  to  support  a  given  number  of  eyes. 
If  the  flesh  is  reduced,  the  weaker  eyes 


will  not  push  because  they  haven’t  any¬ 
thing  to  push  them. 

How  does  the  yield  of  potatoes  corres¬ 
pond  to  the  number  of  shoots  to  a  hill? 

Mr.  Arthur  says  that  the  increase  in 
yield  is  absolute  up  to  a  limit  that  is 
likely  to  include  all  requirements  of  the 
cultivator.  But  while  seed  tubers  weigh¬ 
ing  up  to  4%  ounces  give  increasing 
yield  to  correspond  with  the  weight  of 
the  seed  material  used,  above  that  point 
there  is  a  falling  off  in  yield  of  merchant¬ 
able  product.  This  is  doubtless  due  to 
the  crowding  of  the  hills  with  stalks, 
which  prevents  the  proper  development 
of  the  individual  tubers. 

A  tuber  weighing  twice  as  much  as 
another  will  bear  less  than  twice  as  many 
shoots,  and  one  weighing  three  times  as 
much  as  another  will  bear  very  much  less 
than  three  times  as  many  shoots.  That 
is  Mr.  Arthur’s  general  conclusion. 

The  only  varieties  used  in  this  experi¬ 
ment  were  Burbank  and  Beauty  of  Heb¬ 
ron,  both  of  which  are  of  the  Early  Rose 
class.  Had  he  tried  Wall's  Orange,  Dakota 
Red  or  near  relatives  of  the  Garnet  Chili, 
he  would  have  found,  we  fancy,  that  a 
given  number  of  eyes  would  have  given 
more  shoots  regardless  of  the  size  of  the 
pieces.  If,  again,  he  had  tried  the  favor¬ 
ite  sorts  of  smooth  English  potatoes  or 
such  American  kinds  as  the  R.  N.-Y.  No. 
2,  he  would  have  found  that  fewer  shoots 
would  grow  from  a  given  number  of  eyes 
or  a  given  weight.  In  other  words,  we 
may  not  judge  of  the  number  of  shoots 
from  either  the  number  of  eyes  or  weight 
of  pieces  unless  the  variety  is  considered. 
The  R.  N.-Y.  has  therefore  concluded 
that,  as  a  general  rule  with  many  ex¬ 
ceptions,  one  can  do  no  better  than  to 
choose  “large-sized  pieces  containing 
two  or  three  strong  eyes.”  Selecting 
seed  tubers  weighing  five  or  six  ounces, 
we  may  choose  one,  two  or  three-eye 
pieces,  according  to  the  number  of  eyes 
on  the  tuber.  Nearly  all  the  eyes  of  a 
( Continued  on  next  page.) 
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If  you  name  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  our  advertisers  you 
may  be  pretty  sure  of  prompt  replies  and  right 
treatment. 


As  Large 


As  a  dollar  were  the 
scrofula  sores  on  my 
poor  little  boy,  sicken¬ 
ing  and  disgusting.  They 
were  especially  severe 
on  his  legs,  back  of  his 
ears  and  on  his  head. 
I  gave  him  Hood’s  Sar¬ 
saparilla.  In  two  weeks 
the  sores  commenced  to 
heal  up ;  the  scales  came  off  and  all  over  his 
body  new  and  healthy  flesh  and  skin  formed. 
When  he  had  taken  two  bottles  of  HOOD’S 
SAKSAPARI  I,  I,  A, he  was  free  from  sores.” 
Harry  K.  Ruby,  Box  356,  Columbia,  Penn. 


Joseph  Iiuby. 


Hood’s  Pills  are  a  mild,  gentle,  painless, 
safe  and  efficient  cathartic.  Always  reliable.  25c. 


''forPRO 


Farm-Poultry 

practical  poultry  magazine; 


-best  poultry  paper  published; 

sent  on  trial,  six  mo’s,  25c.,  or  one 
year  40c.,  if  you  mention  this  paper. 
L  3.  Johnson  &  Co.,  22  Custom  House  SL, 


Highly  concentrated.  Dose  small.  In  quantity  costs 
less  than  one-tenth  cent  a  day  per  hen.  Prevents  and 
cures  all  diseases.  If  you  can’t  get  it,  we  send  by  mail 
postpaid.  One  pack.  25c.  Five  $1.  2  1-4  lb.  can  $1.20; 
6  cans  $5.  Express  paid.  Testimonials  free.  Send  stamps  or 
cash.  Farmers’  Poultry  Guide  (price  25c.)  free  with  $1.08 
orders  or  more.  L  S.  JOHNSON  &  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 


FM8&T 


HayFr£!JTS 
[steel  presses] 


- u  j  sicur  ruubn  • 

/\ddr£ss  p.K.&J>5ycKv$(Q. 
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IDEALFEEDMILL 


WILL  SAVE 
1-3  PERCENT. 
OF  YOUR  CRAIN. 

Remember  it  grinds  EAR  COHN  and  all  kinds  of 
grain  FASTER  AND  BETTER  than  any  other.  Our  line 
comprises  Everything  in  the  shape  of  GRINDING 
MILLS.  Address  for  catalogue,  , 

STOVER  MFG.  CO.r  ***  l\B E EIM)RT\  ’  ILL. 


SCIENTIFIC 

RINDING 
MILL. 

BEST  MILL  on  Earth. 

Safety  Bottom 
and  Pin  Breaker 

to  prevent  accidents. 

Reversible,  Self-Sharpening  Grinding  Plates. 

BENT  ON  TRIAL  with  all  other.. 

SAVES  25  to  50  per  cent,  grinding  Feed.  Fully 
guaranteed.  IVSend  for  illustrated  Catalogue 

Our^NEW  SWEEP  MILLKr 

THE  FOOS  MFG.  CO.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


Pat.  Sept.  27,  1892. 


THE  LAMBERT 

PLOW  COLTER. 

for  plowing  under  green  crops. 
Guaranteed  to  work  on  any 
land,  no  matter  how  encum¬ 
bered  with  weeds,  green  crop  or 
other  litter.  Price  without 
clamp,  $2.50;  with  clamp,  $if.00. 


LAMBERT  Sc  YOUNG,  Belfast,  Me. 


R— FEED- 
GRINDER. 

Greatly  Improved. 

SOLD  ON  TRIAL. 
12  to  25  Bushels 

per  hour 
of  Ear  Corn,  dry  or 
damp,  and  all  small 
grain,  fine  or  coarse. 

STAIL  !»IFCi.  CO., 
New  Lexington, Ohio. 


Buckeye  Wrought  Iron  Punched  Rail  Fence. 

Also  manufacturer,  of  Iron  Creating,  Iron  Turbine  and 
Buckeye  Wind  Engines,  Buckaye  Force  Pumpa, 
Buckeye,  Globe  and  Champion  Lawn  Mowers.  Send 

for  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Prices  to 

MAST,  FOOS  Sc  CO.  SPRINCFIELD,  O. 


OUR  HAY  CARRIERS 


are  the  best  suited  for  all  kinds  of  buildings.  Use 
any  Fork  or  Slings,  8ell  direct. 

FOWLER  &  FARRINGTON. 

Taughannock  Falls,  N.  Y 


glWILLIEMS 

6rain  Threshers,  Horse  Powers  &  Engines 


For  full  particulars  address 
ST.  JOHNSVILLtB  AGR’L  WORKS, 
St.  Johnsville.  Montgomery  Co.,  New  York. 


AGENTS  WANTED  ON  SALARY 

or  commission,  to  handle  the  New  Patent  Chemical 
Ink  Erasing  Pencil.  Agents  making  $50  per  week 
Monroe  Eraser  Mf’g  Co.,  X  175,  La  Crosse,  Wls. 


YinYpumps.^^I 

I  W  Automatic  Mixers,  Brass  Workin* 

"  Parts, heavyHoseand VEKMORKLNOZ.P 
ZLE8.  Our  GARFIELD  KNAPSACK  and- 
LITTLE  GEM  lead  all  others.  You  can  aavel 
money  by  dealing  with  us.  Book  of  instruc-* 
tions  free.  FIELD,  FORCE  PUMP  €©„■ 
W  118  Bristol  Ave,  LOCKPOKT.N,  Y.m 


nnnriT  for  farmers. 

■  IB  Rial  I  NOT  1 1 1  ( i  MONEY, 

I  lllsl  I  I  BUT  SUKE  MONEY. 
Will  you  TRADE  a  little  time  and  trouble  FOR 
CASH?  Clean  anti  honorable  work  for  winter  months. 
Even  the  busy  man  has  time  for  it.  This  means 
DOLLARS.  Don’t  throw  it  aside.  Write  a  card 
for  particulars  to  AXTELL,  RUSH  &  CO., 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


J ELLIFFE,  WRIGHT  &  CO., 

284  Washington  St.,  New  York.  Branch  for 
Meats:  22, 24  and  26  Grace  Ave.  Branch  for  Live 
Stock:  At  Union  Stock  Yards,  WestCOthSt. 


E.  C.  PALMER.  G.  H.  RIVENBURG  A.  W.  FROST. 

ESTABLISHED  1869. 

PALMER,  RIVENBURG  &  CO., 

Successors  to  C.  S.  PALMER, 
Wholesale  Commission  Merchants  for  the  sale  of 

FRUITS  AND  PRODUCE, 

Apples,  Potatoes,  Berries,  Poultry,  Butter,  Eggs,  etc. 

16G  Reade  Street,  New  York. 
References:  Chatham  National  Bank. 
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Ruralisms. — Continued. 

Wall’s  Orange,  whether  on  the  apex 
(seed  end),  base  (stem  end),  or  middle, 
will  grow.  This  is  easily  ascertained  by 
placing  tubers  in  a  warm,  light  room  for 
a  couple  of  weeks.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
R.  N.-Y.  No.  2  tubers  be  so  treated,  it 
will  be  found  that  only  the  apex  buds 
will  grow.  The  others  will  remain  dor¬ 
mant. 

Morsels. 

The  derivation  of  the  adjective  “nice” 
is  from  the  Latin  nescius,  meaning  igno¬ 
rant  or  “  not  knowing.”  It  was  used  to 
signify  foolish  or  daft.  Later  it  grew  to 
mean  fooFshly  precise,  fastidious.  Still 
later  it  lost  its  meaning  of  foolishness 
retaining  the  significance  of  precision. 
We  now  hear  the  expression  “  awfully 
nice.”  As  “awful”  means  almost  the 
reverse  of  “  nice,”  the  expression  is 
absurd  enough.  The  disregard  of  the 
true  meaning  of  “  nice  ”  is  shown  when 
we  speak  of  nice  apples,  potatoes,  walks, 
rides,  houses  and  so  on. 

The  above  reminds  us  of  a  bit  of  dia¬ 
logue  between  an  Englishman  and  an 
American  girl.  “I  think,”  said  he, 

“  your  word  nice  is  such  a  nawsty  word.” 

“  I  hope  you  don’t  think  nasty  is  a  nice 
word,”  quoth  she. 

Edmund  Hersey,  who  is  connected 
with  the  agricultural  department  of  Har¬ 
vard,  thinks  that  the  White  pine  is  al¬ 
ready  a  profitable  tree  to  grow  on  much 
of  the  light  soil  of  New  England.  It 
will  also  do  well  on  peat  meadows.  It 
is  easily  reproduced  from  seed,  readily 
transplanted,  and  with  a  little  attention 
grows  quite  rapidly.  Seeds  of  this  tree, 
Pinus  Strobus,  may  be  bought  of  seeds¬ 
men  for  20  cents  an  ounce  or  $2  a  pound. 
Or,  little  trees  easily  sent  by  mail,  may 
be  bought  for  a  few  cents  each.  These 
little  trees  only  a  foot  long,  may  be 
trusted  to  grow  just  as  surely  as  the 
larger  trees  purchased  of  nurseries  at 
50  cents  each ;  and  they  will  overtake 
them  in  size  and  surpass  them  in  sym¬ 
metry  in  five  or  six  years.  The  Wey¬ 
mouth  pine  easily  stands  at  the  head  of 
our  native  pines  and  compares  favorably 
as  an  ornamental  tree,  with  any  conifers 
whatever. 

Mr.  Hersey  says  that  in  from  25  to  35 
years  the  White  pine  will  reach  a  size 
suitable  for  coarse  lumber  ;  and  in  60  or 
70  years,  with  proper  care  and  pruning, 
it  grows  large  enough  and  in  proper 
form  for  clear  lumber.  Dr.  T.  H.  Hos¬ 
kins  says  that  the  above  is  in  accord 
with  his  experience. 

Mr.  Hersey  further  says  that  four 
White  pine  trees  set  31  years  ago  now 
measure,  three  feet  from  the  ground,  as 
follows  :  One  60  inches  in  circumference, 
one  65  inches  and  two  66  inches  ;  the  65- 
inch  tree  grows  in  a  wet  soil,  the  re¬ 
maining  three  are  in  a  gravelly  loam  not 
rich  enough  to  produce  more  than  800 
pounds  of  hay  to  the  acre.  These  trees 
when  transplanted  were  not  over  six 
inches  in  height,  and  they  have  grown 
with  other  trees  set  at  the  same  time,  so 
near  each  other  that  they  now  com¬ 
pletely  shade  the  land. 


According  to  the  experience  of  J.  D. 
Lyman,  of  New  Hampshire,  as  he  in¬ 
forms  the  New  England  Farmer,  the 
6ize  which  pines  will  attain  in  25,  35,  45, 
60  or  any  other  number  of  years  till  they 
stop  growing,  depends  very  much  upon 
the  nearness  with  which  they  stand  to 
each  other.  He  has  a  section  from  a 
pine  about  90  years  in  growing  and  only 
about  three  inches  in  diameter  on  ac¬ 
count  of  being  crowded,  and  a  section 
from  another  26  inches  in  diameter,  at 
about  43  years  of  growth  in  open  ground. 
He  has  never  seen  a  pine  lot  fit  to  cut 
for  box  boards  at  25  years  of  age.  He 
has  a  pine  lot  38  or  40  years  of  age  which 
has  been  from  time  to  time  thinned  out 
till  there  are  about  178  trees  to  an  acre 
and  they  now  average  about  13  inches  in 
diameter,  four  feet  from  the  ground. 
He  does  not  think  that  these  have  been 
thinned  rapidly  enough.  Perhaps  about 


125  to  the  acre  at  the  present  stage  of 
their  growth  would  be  about  right. 
Pines  need  to  stand  thick  at  first  and  to 
be  thinned  out  often,  the  thinnings  at 
first  being  so  small  as  to  be  worthless, 
then  good  for  bean  poles,  then  fence 
slats,  then  fence  poles,  then  shingle 
stuff,  then  box  boards  and  then  larger 
timber. 

About  20  years  ago  we  planted  a  belt 
of  about  a  dozen  White  pines  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Rural  Grounds,  the 
trees  then  being  about  two  to  three  feet 
high.  They  were  planted  less  than  20 
feet  apart  and  are  now  over  40  feet  tall 
and  about  one  foot  in  diameter  at  or 
near  the  base.  These  figures  are  from 
memory. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  or  more,  two 
little  specimens  of  the  Big  Tree  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  (Sequoia  gigantea)  were  planted 
in  Central  Park  on  a  hill-side,  not  over 
50  feet  apart.  They  are  now  less  than 
30  feet  high  and  about  a  foot  in  diameter. 
Though  they  have  made  so  slow  a  growth, 
the  trees  seem  healthy  and  hardy.  They 
are  not  considered  hardy  on  Long  Is¬ 
land,  and,  though  catalogued  by  Ell- 
wanger  &  Barry  some  years  ago,  they 
have  since  been  rejected  as  too  tender 
for  the  climate  of  Rochester.  In  England, 
where  this  noble  evergreen  is  known  as 
Wellingtonia  gigantea,  there  are  speci¬ 
mens  over  50  feet  in  height. 

The  evergreens  of  Central  Park,  for 
the  most  part,  present  a  sorrowful  sight. 
This  is  due  to  crowding  primarily.  Of 
late  years  some  attempt  to  help  them  has 
been  made  by  thinning  out.  But  it  came 
too  late.  The  damage  done  was  irrepar¬ 
able,  and  the  thinning  out  served  only  to 
expose  the  damage  wrought  by  crowd¬ 
ing.  Deformed,  half-dead,  one-sided  speci¬ 
mens  now  take  the  place  of  the  denser 
clumps,  which,  concealing  each  other’s 
deformities,  were  less  unsightly.  The 
only  rational  remedy  would  have  been  to 
dig  them  all  up  and  plant  smaller  trees 
in  their  places. 

It  is  a  safe  rule  to  follow,  whether  for 
public  or  private  grounds,  that  of  destroy¬ 
ing  the  less  valuable  specimens  as  soon  as 
they  touch  one  another  ;  for  the  inter¬ 
mingling  of  the  branches  of  trees  means 
the  death  of  those  branches  sooner  or 
later,  and  the  impairment  or  ultimate 
destruction  of  their  beauty  as  individuals. 

Experiments  made  by  the  University 
of  Minnesota  Experiment  Station  go  to 
show  that  when  pigs  are  shut  up  in  close 
quarters  some  food,  perhaps  condimental 
in  its  nature,  like  charcoal  or  mixtures  of 
charcoal,  ashes,  salt  and  other  ingred¬ 
ients  is  highly  relished  by  them  and  is  a 
source  of  profit  to  the  farmer. 

It  is  not  in  human  nature  to  see  other 
people  enjoying  luxuries  and%not  desire 
to  share  in  them.  In  these  days  of  rail¬ 
roads  and  newspapers  it  is  impossible  to 
keep  the  dweller  in  the  country  ignorant 
of  the  pleasures  to  be  had  by  the  dwellers 
in  cities,  and  hence  the  well-known  and 
often  deplored  tendency  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  civilized  countries  to  leave  the 
country  and  flock  to  the  cities.  The  work 
of  agriculture  is  thus  more  and  more  left 
to  those  who  are  not  lucky  enough  or  not 
fitted  by  Nature  to  succeed  in  more  lucra¬ 
tive  occupations,  and  the  inequality  of 
their  condition  is  perpetuated. 


judges  of  the  late  New  York  Horse  Show 
than  to  the  richly-caparisoned  women 
who  occupied  the  boxes.” 

- New  York  Tribune  :  “  An  instance 

of  truth  inadvertently  expressed  through 
a  ‘  slip  of  the  pen,’  appeared  in  a  recent 
Irish  daily  paper  :  ‘  Wanted — A  gentle¬ 

man  to  undertake  the  sale  of  a  patent 
medicine  ;  the  advertiser  guarantees  it 
will  be  profitable  to  the  undertaker.’  ” 

- Orange  County  Farmer  :  “You  hear 

more  whistling  and  singing  from  the 
farm  laborer  in  England  in  one  week 
than  you  do  in  America  in  a  month.” 

- Omaha  Cultivator:  “The  anti¬ 
trust  agitation  should  be  directed  against 
the  *  trust  to  luck.’  ” 

- Century  ;  “In  these  times  there  are 

no  unappreciated  geniuses ;  but  there 
are  a  great  many  over-appreciated 
mediocrities.” 

“  You  can  always  get  on  with  people 
who  don’t  care  a  straw  for  you  ;  but  in¬ 
tercourse  with  those  who  love  you  has 
its  difficulties.” 

“No  concise,  unqualified  assertion  is 
ever  entirely  true — not  even  this  one.” 


THOMPSON’S  GRASS 

Sbws  CLOVER  ftFFfflPn 

TIMOTHY,  B"  K»  |  M 

RED  TOP  fXm  Sail 

and  all  kinds  off#  HR  a  . . ....... 

CRASS  SEEDsJIM  e®;VIlIy,  ^"“ratify, 
ttnaairv  1 11  wet, 

80  to  40  acre.  ¥{  dry  «'•<!  windy 

per  day.  weather. 

.  _  o  p  TO!  Wel«ht  40  lbs* 

OLTnOmpSOn  Semf  for  Circulars. 

No.  17  lliver  Street,  YrSILANTI,  MICH. 


Peaches ! 
Peaches! 


Peaches 


Peaches 

Peaches 


For  the  past  2  years  I  hare  mown 

THE  EARLIEST 

PEACHES 

In  the  United  States, 

on  tho  muck  lands  of  FLORIDA 
and  they  brought  as  high  as  $8  per 
box.  For  Information  on  Fruit 
Growing,  Sugar,  Rice  Tobacco  and 
muck  lands,  Inquire  or  address 

Jl  I  Lll/IP  821  Knllllt  Kulldlng, 

.  I.  Ll.IT  lO,  l'lillwlrlphlit,  l’a. 


- N.  Y.  Tribune  :  “  Fatten  the  dude 

calves.”  *  *  * 

In  studying  that  “special”  premium 
list,  just  notice  that  in  many  cases  the 
“special”  is  worth  more  money  than  ail 
the  subscriptions  required  to  get  it  would 
amount  to  !  Good  pay  for  good  work. 

IN  writing  to  advertisers  please  always  mention 
Thi  Rural. 

A  COUNTRY  HOME  THAT  WILL  SUIT  YOU. 

In  the  Tloughuloga  Valley,  just  outside  the  corpo¬ 
ration  of  Homer,  N.  Y.,  one  mile  north  of  the  centre 
of  the  village,  one-half  mile  from  tho  Cortland 
Street  Railroad,  lies  a  beautiful  home  and  farm  of 
4(J  acres.  It  consists  of  30  acres  of  very  fertile  plow 
land  and  10  acres  of  woodland  and  pasture,  upon 
which  are  wood  and  timber  enough  to  more  than  pay 
for  It.  The  buildings  are  in  good  repair;  most  of 
the  fences  entirely  new;  private  water-works  of 
pure  spring  water;  a  good  well;  tine  fruit.  Just  the 
place  for  a  nursery  fruit  and  vegetable  farm.  Ex¬ 
cellent  neighborhood;  cultured  society;  near  four 
churches,  and  In  Homer  Academy  school  district. 
Title  free  and  clear.  Worth  $5,(X)0,  but  will  sell  for 
$4,000.  because  unable  to  occupy  It.  Call  on  WM.  A. 
REAN,  Homer,  N.  Y  ,  or  write  to  the  owner,  A.  H. 
COWLES,  A.  B.  Hiawatha,  Kans. 


A  New  Era  in  Grape-Growing 

certainly  is  inaugurated  hy  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  the  America,  Bril¬ 
liant,  Rommel,  Hermann  Jaeger, 
and  some  others  of  my  Hybrid 
Grapes. 

For  Descriptive  List,  address 

T.  V.  MUNSON,  Denison,  Tex. 

AGENTS  WANTED,  32" 

Geneva  Nursery,  Geneva,  N.  Y.  Established  1840. 


PROFIT 


FOR  FARMERS. 

NOT  BIG  MONEY, 

_ _  _  _  BUT  SURE  MONEY. 

Will  you  TRADE  a  ltttlo  tlmo  and  troublo  FOR 
CASH?  Clean  and  honorable  work  for  winter  months. 
Even  tho  busy  man  has  tlmo  for  It.  This  means 
DOLLARS.  Don’t  throw  it  aside  Write  a  card 
for  particulars  to  AXTKLL,  RUSH  &  CO., 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Bickford  Family  Knitter. 

Knits  everything  required  by  tho 
household,  of  any  quality,  texture 
and  weight  desired.  Sold  an  Install¬ 
ments.  A.  M,  LAWSON, 

783  Broadway,  New  York. 

Beware  of  cheap  and  worthless 
Knitters. 


ilA/ICIT  SAYS  SHE  CANNOT  SEE  HOW 
TV  lit  YOU  DO  IT  FOR  THE  MONEY. 

Buy.  a  $65.00  Iniprureil  Oxford  Singer 

y '  L  Hewing  Machine;  perfect  working,  reliable, 
finely  finished,  adapted  to  light  and  heavy  work, 
—  with  a  complete  set  of  the  latest  improved  attachments 
FREE.  Eaoh  machine  is  guaranteed  for  6  years.  Buy 
direct  from  our  factory,  and  save  dealers  and  agents 
profit.  FREE  TRIAL  and  FREE  CATALOGUE. 

OXFORD  MFG.  CO..  DEPT.R  32,  Chicago,  III. 


Tvs 'StoMurrtt 


PLANTS 

Corn, 
Beans, 
Ensilage, 


He.,  Etc. 


DISTRIBUTES 
FERTILIZERS. 

Absolutely  Guaranteed. 

It  Marks.  It  Furrows. 

It  Drops.  It  Covers. 
ALL  IN  ONE  OPERATION. 


VOTAto  GUTTER 


Abstracts. 

- Dr.  Talmage  in  Home  Journal: 

“Some  of  the  best  work  the  world  has 
ever  seen  was  done  after  the  time  when 
most  people  think  they  must  stop.  Izaak 
Walton  wrote  some  of  his  best  biogra¬ 
phies  after  he  was  85.  Christopher  Wren 
kept  on  with  architecture  until  he  was 
86.  Cato  learned  the  Greek  language  at 
80.  Hobbes,  at  87  years  of  age,  trans¬ 
lated  the  ‘  Iliad.’  Fontenelle  wrote  vig¬ 
orously  at  99  years.  Monaldesco  penned 
the  history  of  the  times  at  115  years  of 
age.” 

- Life  :  “  Endurance,  speed,  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  the  best  natural  gait,  were 
matters  of  no  more  impoitance  to  the 


A  Boy  Gan  Operate  It. 
Guts  Potatoes  for  Seed  Faster 
than  Eight  Men  Gan  by  Hand. 
Will  Pay  for  Itself  In  One  Day, 
FULLY  WARRANTED. 


Simple  In  Construction. 

It  consists  of  a  series  of  knives 
secured  in  an  opening  of  tho  table. 
The  potato  is  placed  in  a  pair  of 
ihinged  jaws  above  the  knives,  and  by 
a  plunger  the  potato  is  cut  at  a  single 
stroke  and  the  eyes  divided  in  a  most 
satisfactory  manner.  The  screen  be¬ 
low  frees  the  seed  from  dirt  or  chips 
and  more  thoroughly  prepares  tne 
cuttings  for  planting. 


DRILL 

THE  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST  RIDING  PLANTER  IN  AMERICA. 

The  price  places  it  within  Furnished  plain  or  with 

the  reach  of  all  s  \  j^tfi^^fertilizer  attachment.  Ca¬ 

pacity  of  distributing  from 
two  hundred  to  one  thousand 
pounds  per  acre. 

EXTRA  SLIDES  for  planting  til  Catalogue  of  potato  and 

PEAS,  BEANS,  etc.  with  \dF  04  corn  planting  machinery 

every  machine.  _  g'|  FREE.  Address 

ASPINWALL  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Jackson,  Mich.,  U.S.A. 


Thoroughly  practical. 

Plants  10  to  12  acres  per 
day. 
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The  price  of  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  for 
1893  will  be  ONE  DOLLAR.  Explanation:  We 
want  500,000  moreYeaders. 

*  * 

Two  thousand  dollars  is  a  large  pile  of  money. 
Yet  it  is  all  to  be  given  to  friends  of  The  R.  N.-Y., 
who  raise  clubs  of  new  subscribers.  Three  thousand 
dollars  is  more,  but  is  less  than  the  value  of  the 
“  special”  premiums  to  be  given  to  club  raisers,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  $2,000  cash.  Five  thousand  dollars  is  more 
yet,  and  even  that  is  only  a  fraction  of  the  actual  value 
of  the  seeds  and  plants  to  be  given  to  all  subscribers 
for  1893.  Of  greater  importance  still  is  the  reduction 
of  $1  a  year  in  price.  # 

Christmas  presents  of  use,  beauty  and  value,  every 
one  selected  for  its  real  merit,  may  be  found  in  num¬ 
bers  among  our  premium  offers  in  this  issue.  Rooks 
of  every  good  sort,  subscriptions  to  any  periodicals 
wanted,  the  best  of  watches,  useful  articles  in  great 
variety,  all  are  represented,  and  any  of  them  are  to 
be  had,  in  connection  with  subscriptions,  at  wholesale 
prices.  In  selecting  for  Christmas  use  it  is  important 
that  you  order  early  in  order  that  ample  time  be  al¬ 
lowed  for  the  goods  to  reach  their  destination  in 
season. 

*  * 

The  American  hog  is  destined  to  grease  the  world. 
France  welcomes  his  toothsome  hams,  and  streaked 
sides  of  fat  and  lean.  The  German  smacks  his  chops 
over  home-made  frankfurters  made  of  non-prohibited 
American  pork.  The  Greasers  of  old  Mexico  are  greas¬ 
ing  up  with  American  lard,  which  sells  in  the  city  of 
Mexico  for  25  cents  per  pound,  wholesale — a  cent  a 
pound  less  than  the  Mexican  product.  So  his  majesty 
is  sliding  his  corn-fed  sides  into  all  markets,  and  if  the 
way  isn’t  already  greased,  he  can  furnish  the  lubri- 
cant.  «  , 

The  farmer’s  wife  who  has  not  in  her  cellar  at  this 
season  a  liberal  supply  of  celery,  has  reason  to  re¬ 
proach  the  head  of  the  family  for  his  neglect  of  her 
interests  as  well  as  of  his  own.  So  very  many  farmers 
do  neglect  the  home  garden  that  these  reminders  seem 
necessary  and  well  timed.  Not  long  since  the  writer 
visited  in  a  single  day  eight  farms,  and  inquiry  showed 
that  but  one  of  them  had  a  supply  of  celery  for  the 
family  use.  It  is  not  only  celery  but  almost  all  kinds 
of  vegetables  that  are  deficient,  save  perhaps  cabbage 
and  potatoes.  This  should  not  be. 

*  * 

What  do  you  think  of  that  Kansas  woman’s  work 
record  printed  on  page  828  ?  Did  you  ever  see  such 
a  record  before  ?  A  woman  may  not  seem  to  accom¬ 
plish  much  in  the  course  of  a  day,  but  put  the  total 
work  of  365  days  together  and  it  makes  a  man’s  back 
ache.  Now  that  housework  kept  the  whole  farm  on 
its  feet,  so  to  speak.  Without  it  that  home  would 
have  been  a  hole  for  staying  in  and  that’s  all.  The 
worst  of  it  is  that  woman’s  work  is  not  appreciated 
because  it  makes  no  direct  return  in  dollars  and  cents. 
All  honor  to  the  faithful  farmer’s  wife  !  For  heaven’s 
sake  don’t  wait  for  her  to  die  before  you  show  the 
world  what  you  think  of  her.  The  record  of  your 
appreciation  will  show  better  on  her  face  than  on  any 
gravestone  that  ever  was  made.  It’s  Christmas  and 
time  for  gifts.  #  # 

Is  the  game  worth  the  candle  ?  The  past  week  has 
seen  the  final  obsequies  over  the  mortal  remains  of  one 
of  the  most  wonderful  men  of  modern  times,  if  not  of 
all  the  ages.  Jay  Gould,  in  a  space  of  time  compassed 
by  the  years  of  a  single  generation,  amassed  a  fortune 
staggering  by  its  immensity,  Of  his  methods,  or  his 
aims,  we  do  not  wish  to'speak.  His  life  will  be  weighed 
by  a  Judge  who  can  make  no  mistake,  and  from  whose 
decision  there  can  be  no  appeal.  But  has  the  result  of 
his  life  work  been  worth  the  cost?  We  are  told  that 
this  man  was  literally  worn  out,  right  in  the  prime  of 
life,  by  the  worry  incident  to  the  care  of  a  fortune 
utterly  beyond  his  needs,  and  which,  so  far  as  we 
know,  was  little  used  for  the  world’s  betterment.  He 
has  shown  the  tremendous  possibilities  open  to  a  de¬ 
termined  individual  when  dominated  by  an  unwaver¬ 
ing  purpose.  His  methods  and  his  work  had  become 
a  part  of  himself,  so  that  he  was  never  happy  unless 
engaged  in  the  prosecution  of  his  vast  enterprises.  So 


far  as  it  was  possible  for  him  to  do  so,  he  has  left  his 
great  fortune  in  such  a  way  as  to  perpetuate  his  plans. 
But,  is  his  life  worthy  of  emulation  ?  How  much 
better  is  the  world  for  his  having  lived  in  it  ?  Did  he 
get  the  enjoyment  that  every  true  life  ought  to  bring 
to  the  individual  ? 

*  * 

In  advocating  a  fertilizer  law  for  California,  the 
Fruit  Grower  makes  this  sweeping  assertion: 

It  Is  well  known  that  the  great  bulk,  as  well  as  weight,  of  most  fer¬ 
tilizers  sold  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  especially  throughout  the 
Southern  States,  consists  of  sand  or  other  valueless  substance.  This 
“filling  ”  is  said  to  be  necessary  in  order  that  the  fertilizing  material 
shall  not  be  too  highly  concentrated,  etc.  But  It  Is  put  In  only  to  ex¬ 
pand  the  package  and  cause  the  farmer  to  think  he  Is  getting  some¬ 
thing  for  his  money. 

This  editor  ought  to  go  on  and  tell  us  more  about 
this  fraud.  No  manufacturer  with  any  regard  for  his 
reputation  would  put  sand  in  a  fertib’zer.  It  would 
be  the  most  foolish  thing  he  could  do.  The  higher 
the  grade  of  fertilizer,  the  less  the  danger  of  adultera¬ 
tion,  because  the  manufacturer  gets  no  value  for  sand 
or  shoddy,  and  simply  has  the  cost  of  handling  and 
bagging  it.  #  , 

At  home  and  still  more  abroad  the  interests  of 
American  grain  growers  have  been  not  a  little  injured 
by  the  wide  variation  in  the  inspection  and  grading  of 
grain  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  We  therefore 
heartily  agree  with  Secretary  Rusk  that  a  national 
standard  of  grain  is  highly  desirable — that  some 
national  system  should  be  established  under  the 
control  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  the  in¬ 
terests  of  grain  growers.  Of  course,  as  in  the  case  of 
all  other  hoary  abuses,  there  will  be  numerous  op¬ 
ponents  to  any  reformation  in  this,  especially  among 
the  middlemen  and  speculators  who  are  always  likely 
to  gain  by  the  existence  of  confusion  and  misunder¬ 
standing  in  their  dealings  with  farmers.  It  is  hardly 
tolerable  any  longer,  however,  that  the  interests  of 
the  multitude  should  be  subordinated  to  those  of  the 
few  by  permitting  the  continuance  of  an  acknowl¬ 
edged  evil. 

*  * 

Is  orman  Robinson,  the  State  Chemist  of  Florida,  says 
that  for  two  years  parties  in  that  State  have  been  send¬ 
ing  him  samples  of  sulphate  of  lime  or  plaster.  The 
discovery  of  the  mineral  phosphates  in  Florida  has 
caused  farmers  to  send  new  and  strange  substances 
found  on  their  farms  for  analysis  in  the  hope  that  a 
rich  phosphate  deposit  might  be  located  there.  Most 
of  the  samples  of  plaster  were  supposed  to  be  “soft 
phosphate  ”  and  there  was  probably  some  disappoint¬ 
ment  when  the  senders  were  told  that  it  was  only  sul¬ 
phate  of  lime.  And  yet  the  knowledge  that  plaster 
is  to  be  found  in  Florida  will  prove  immensely  valu¬ 
able  to  the  farmers  of  that  State.  It  is  found  in  a 
finely  powdered  condition,  needing  no  grinding  and 
can  be  sold  cheaper  than  from  sections  where  it  must 
be  both  mined  and  ground.  Plaster,  as  our  readers 
know,  is  about  the  most  practical  medium  for  holding 
and  retaining  nitrogen,  that  we  have.  Nature  is  hon¬ 
est  and  fair  and  when  she  made  nitrogen  such  a  slip¬ 
pery  customer  she  seems  to  have  created  plaster  for 
the  purpose  of  catching  her  lively  child.  If  used  in¬ 
telligently  to  catch  and  retain  their  wasting  nitrogen, 
the  Florida  farmers  may  find  their  new  deposits  of 
greater  value  than  the  phosphate  beds.  •* 

*  * 

Only  a  few  yeais  ago  there  was  a  widespread  clamor 
among  investors  in  the  Eastern  States  against  put¬ 
ting  any  more  money  in  farm  mortgages  in  Kansas, 
Nebraska,  South  Dakota  and  other  Western  States  in 
which  the  Farmers’  Alliance  exercised  a  powerful  in¬ 
fluence  in  shaping  legislation.  Indeed,  many  of  those 
whose  money  had  already  been  invested  there,  either 
withdrew  it,  even  at  a  sacrifice,  or  attempted  to  do  so. 
The  Western  States  have,  however,  contrary  to  expec¬ 
tation,  paid  their  debts  and  interests  promptly,  as  a 
rule,  and  the  alarm  of  Eastern  investors  was  short¬ 
lived.  Moreover,  the  extraordinary  rates  of  interest 
offered  in  the  West  as  compared  with  those  nearer 
home,  were  invincible  temptations  to  run  extra¬ 
ordinary  risks,  even  if  any  such  existed.  Hence  Jhe 
best  attainable  data  show  that,  instead  of  diminishing, 
Eastern  investments  in  Western  farm  mortgages  have 
considerably  increased.  The  report  of  the  Inspector 
of  Finance  for  Vermont  for  the  past  year  fairly  repre¬ 
sents  the  actual  tendencies  of  Eastern  investors.  He 
reports  that  the  total  amount  of  money  loaned  on 
mortgages  on  real  estate,  outside  of  the  State  limits, 
is  over  $9,000,000— an  increase  of  nearly  $1,000,000  for 
the  year.  By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  increase  and 
of  the  aggregate  amount  draws  heavy  interest  from 
Western  farm  mortgages.  How  the  tendency  among 
shrewd  Vermonters  to  seek  Western  mortgages  as  in¬ 
vestments  for  their  surplus  savings  has  steadily  grown, 
is  shown  by  these  comparative  figures:  In  1879,  they 
had  $1,278,399  outstanding  ;  whereas  last  year  the 
amount  reached  $9,007,792,  and  last  year’s  increase 
was  larger  than  that  of  aDy  previous  year,  except  that 


of  1882  alone.  Good  real  estate  security,  coupled  with 
high  interest  and  a  fair  measure  of  honesty  among  the 
borrowers,  is  sure  to  attract  plenty  of  capital  to  any 
section  of  the  country. 

*  * 

Is  the  practice  of  consolidating  several  small  farms 
into  one  large  one,  which  prevails  in  some  of  the  older 
parts  of  the  country  a  beneficial  one  ?  Several  parties 
are  to  be  considered  in  an  intelligent  answer  to  this 
question  the  owner  of  the  aggregation  of  farms  ;  the 
former  individual  owners  ;  the  owners  of  other  small 
farms  ;  the  consumers  of  agricultural  products,  and, 
indirectly,  many  others.  The  owner  of  a  large  farm 
can,  of  course,  avail  himself  of  machinery  utterly 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  worker  on  a  small  scale,  thus 
facilitating  and  cheapening  his  work.  His  fields  oan 
be  made  larger  and  thus  worked  more  advantageously, 
nis  supplies  can  be  purchased  cheaper.  His  products 
can  be  handled  more  cheaply,  and  sold  to  better 
advantage.  Many  times,  the  former  owners,  who  had 
been  struggling  with  a  burdensome  mortgage  for 
years,  and  handicapped  in  many  ways  in  the  unequal 
contest  with  debt,  have  received  enough  for  their  hold¬ 
ings  to  enable  them  to  start  fairly  on  cheaper  land, 
or  buy  a  smaller  place  ;  or  in  many  cases  they  find 
employment  with  the  new  owners.  The  large  holder, 
if  he  use  new  methods  and  machinery,  becomes  an 
object-lesson  to  others  unable  to  personally  avail 
themselves  of  these  newer,  and  many  times  costly  and 
experimental  ventures.  They  are  thus  enabled  to 
profit  without  cost  by  the  others’  labors.  As  the  farm 
operations  can  be  carried*  on  to  better  advantage,  so 
a  better  product  can  be  produced,  or,  at  least,  should 
be,  and  thus  the  consumer  be  better  served.  As  the 
carrying  on  of  most  enterprises  on  a  large  scale  is 
generally  supposed  to  reduce  the  cost,  the  consumer 
might  reasonably  expect  to  be  more  cheaply  and  better 
served.  This,  however,  is  not  generally  the  case.  Of 
course,  there  are  disadvantages  and  grave  objections 
to  these  consolidations,  but  the  question  is  as  to 
whether  these  outweigh  the  advantages.  Is  it  better 
for  each  man  to  be  a  king,  though  often  an  impecun¬ 
ious  one,  than  to  merge  his  separate  holding  in  a 
larger  one  ?  #  # 

BREVITIES. 

“  Free  wool  ”  will  make  lots  of  mutton  men. 

What  do  you  think  of  Mr.  Baker’s  ration  for  cows  ?  See  page  839. 
Beware  of  the  politician  who  seeks  to  dishorn  his  palms. 

Isn’t  a  special  chest  protector  good  for  man  or  horse  In  bleak, 
windy  weather  ? 

He  who  In  his  stable  uses  lots  of  plaster,  finds  his  farming  able  to 
move  a  little  faster. 

Isn’t  an  ounce  of  prevention  better  than  a  hundredweight  of  cure 
where  a  cold  Is  concerned  ? 

Build  a  fence  of  common  sense  around  your  pocket-book;  so  lying 
“ads”  and  foolish  fads  may  have  no  chance  to  hook. 

“  Little  Jack  Horner”  was  evidently  In  favcr  of  the  Black-Knot 
Law— otherwise  he  never  could  have  picked  a  perfect  plum  to  save 
his  life.  We  need  your  help  In  enforcing  this  law.  Can  we  have  It  ? 

For  a  number  of  years  the  price  of  cattle  has  been  extremely  low 
to  the  grower;  has  the  price  of  your  steak  or  roast  been  lowbr  than 
formerly?  If  not,  who  pocketed  the  difference? 

The  English  farmer  has  another  pin  stuck  In  his  side  In  the  shape  of 
butter  shipments  from  Australia.  The  first  shipments  proved  so  suc¬ 
cessful  that  now  100  tons  a  week  are  assured.  Good  for  the  con¬ 
sumer,  but  mighty  bad  for  the  farmer. 

In  spite  of  the  prospects  of  “  free  ■wool,”  or  because  of  It,  the  de¬ 
mand  for  pure-bred  lambs,  has,  we  are  told,  been  lately  “  unpre¬ 
cedented.”  Is  It  because  sheep  owners  have  been  unusually  anxious 
to  breed  for  mutton  as  well  as  for  wool,  to  meet  the  expected  crisis  ? 

What  does  your  farm  average  per  acre  In  actual  receipts  ?  If  it  runs 
below  $15,  just  see  If  you  haven't  too  much  Idle  and  waste  land  which 
makes  the  divisor  of  the  sum  too  large.  A  big  tract  of  worn  out  pas¬ 
ture  will  cut  down  the  “  average  per  acre ’’like  a  cheese  knife.  Get 
rid  of  the  waste  land  or  make  It  more  productive. 

Ths  Canadian  Agricultural  Commissioners  have  a  practical  method 
of  Improving  the  live  stock  In  Nova  Scotia.  Prince  Edward  Island  and 
other  provinces.  First-class  stock  are  raised  on  the  government  farms 
and  sold  at  auction  to  farmers  In  spring  and  autumn.  Each  purchaser 
Is  obliged  to  guarantee  that  he  will  keep  the  animal  In  his  township 
for  at  least  four  years! 

Small  wonder  the  price  of  wheat  Is  so  low.  Though  the  total  crop 
Is  over  100,000,000  bushels  less  than  last  year's  output.  In  the  three 
months  ending  with  October  10,  4,000,000  bushels  were  crowded  on  the 
Western  markets— one-fifth  more  than  In  the  same  period  last  year 
and  nearly  three  times  as  much  as  in  the  previous  few  years.  It  Is 
folly  to  expect  high  or  even  fair  prices  in  an  over-stocked  market. 

The  method  of  obtaining  a  fair  standard  of  values  for  the  different 
elements  of  nutriment  in  stock  foods,  practiced  at  the  New  Jersey  and 
other  experiment  stations,  Is  to  make  a  perfect  mixture  of  equal  parts 
of  all  varieties  of  feed.  A  careful  analysis  of  this  is  made  and  the 
exact  retail  cost  figured  out.  From  this  the  real  cost  of  a  pound  each 
of  fat,  protein  and  carbohydrates  can  be  figure^,  and  the  same  method, 
applied  to  different  single  feeds,  will  give  the  cost  of  these  same  ele¬ 
ments  as  compared  with  the  average  of  all  feeds  on  the  market. 

The  people  of  the  Windy  City  are  loud  and  bitter  in  their  denuncia¬ 
tions  of  the  trunk  line  railroads  for  their  refusal  to  lower  their  rates 
during  the  World's  Fair  to  figures  that  would  suit  them,  because  thev 
would  attract  a  larger  number  of  visitors.  All  reports,  however. 
Indicate  that  the  ho  els,  restaurants,  stores,  etc.,  etc.,  of  the  wonder¬ 
ful  Western  Metropolis  are  prepared  to  Increase,  rather  than  dimin¬ 
ish  their  exactions  on  all  who  visit  the  show.  If  Chicagoans  were  not 
so  outrageously  rapacious  themselves,  they  would  be  In  a  better  posi¬ 
tion  to  stigmatize  the  lack  of  generosity  in  others. 

Whew!  How  the  Farmers’  Alliance  men  are  coming  at  Mr.  Grundy 
for  what  he  said  on  page  801.  We  will  give  their  side  of  the  con¬ 
troversy  soon.  Let  everybody  have  a  fair  show.  A  prominent  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Farmers’ Alliance  also  writes  that  the  late  convention  of 
that  organization  was  not  “  unprecedentedly  turbulent  and  acri¬ 
monious.”  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  least  of  all  things  any  desire  to  throw 
discredit  on  the  Farmers’  Alliance.  We  shall  be  glad  to  print  our 
friend’s  statement.  Our  information  was  obtained  from  numerous 
telegrams  from  the  convention  to  the  New  York  dally  papers. 
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SONG  OF  THE  TOILERS. 

Through  the  weary  stretch  of  ages,  in  the  field,  the  shop,  the  mine, 

In  the  ranks  when  fierce  war  rages,  in  the  hells  where  slaves  repine, 
’Fore  the  mast  where  tempest  tosses  stout  ribs  of  steel  and  oak, 

Toll’s  sons  have  groaned  on  crosses  or  cringed  ’neath  tyrants’  yoke. 

Ill  fed,  ill  clad,  unlettered,  with  slim  chance  of  wealth  or  lore, 

In  soul  and  body  fettered  by  grim  creeds  and  customs  hoar, 

They  have  fought  for  others’  glory,  they  have  moiled  for  others’  gain, 
Theirs  the  old  and  cruel  story  of  vicarious  grind  and  pain. 

As  for  others  Christ  was  riven  to  restore  a  world  of  bliss, 

For  others  they’ve  been  driven  to  make  a  heaven  of  this. 

For  potentates  and  plutocrats  proud  palaces  they’ve  piled. 

They’ve  braved  the  wrath  of  ocean,  the  depths  of  earth  despoiled; 
’Neath  stinging  jibe  and  jeer  and  lash  their  toilsome  tasks  they’ve  done* 
In  streaming  wet  and  frigid  cold,  and  ’neath  the  torrid  sun. 

On  them  has  Culture  battened,  on  them  proud  Beauty  fed, 

On  them  sleek  Wealth  has  fattened,  on  them  proud  Progress  sped. 
They’re  parasites,  mere  parasites  these  glories  of  the  time, 

Mere  gaudy,  greedy  parasites,  grown  gross  on  Labor’s  grime; 

Drawing  life  and  strength  from  tollers,  like  flaunting  orchids  they, 
Disdainful  of  the  brawny  hosts  on  whom  they  thickly  prey. 

Ho!  ho!  ye  sons  ot  labor  creators  of  all  wealth, 

Ye  beautiflers  of  nature,  purveyors  of  food  and  health, 

For  you  the  dawn  is  breaking;  long  ages’  servile  gloom 
The  earth  is  fast  forsaking,  and  with  it  goes  your  doom. 

Thick  as  the  sands  on  the  seashore,  thick  as  the  stars  in  the  sky. 
Strong  as  the  wrath  of  the  cyclone,  the  hour  of  your  triumph  is  nigh; 
You’re  learning  the  might  of  your  numbers,  you’re  learning  fast  to 
combine ; 

Behind  you  dark  days  and  dull  slumbers;  before  you  the  sunlight  and 
shine. _ w.  l.  h. 


AROUND  THE  CHRISTMAS  MARKETS. 

“  What  fkuits  are  most  in  demand  for  Christmas  ?” 
I  asked  a  commission  merchant  of  many  years’  ex¬ 
perience,  the  other  day. 

“Oranges,”  he  replied.  “I  always  instruct  my 
shippers  to  send  on  all  they  can  to  reach  here  not  later 
than  the  20th  of  December.  There  are  generally  heavy 
arrivals  at  that  season,  but  there  is  never  any  glut  of 
good  fruit.  Most  of  the  arrivals  of  Floridas  now  are 
of  excellent  quality.” 

“  Do  you  ever  receive  any  California  oranges  ?” 

“  I  never  have.  Few  are  sent  here,  it  being  more 
profitable  to  sell  them  in  the  Western  cities.  I  do  not 
think  the  Californias  equal  the  Floridas  in  qual¬ 
ity.  I  have  an  idea,  however,  that  those  shipped 
here  are  not  the  best ;  they  are  mostly  coarse¬ 
grained.” 

“  How  is  it  that  California  and  foreign  grapes 
can  be  sold  for  such  high  prices  when  our  do¬ 
mestic  grapes  are  so  plentiful  and  cheap  ?” 

“  I  don’t  know.  Why  people  want  to  pay  such 
high  prices  for  them  is  more  than  I  can  tell.  I 
took  home  a  couple  of  baskets  of  Catawbas  the 
other  day  that,  at  regular  retail  prices,  were 
worth  about  three  cents  a  pound,  and  they  were 
just  as  good  as  the  Californias  that  cost  12  to  15 
or  more  cents  per  pound,  or  as  the  foreign  grapes 
selling  in  the  neighborhood  of  50  cents  a  pound. 

Yet  people  buy  the  latter.  I  don’t  understand  it.” 

The  Christmas  market  brings  out  the  ducks 
and  geese.  Turkeys  are  always  in  season,  but 
more  so  at  Thanksgiving.  Chickens  and  fowls 
find  purchasers  at  all  times,  but  custom  seems  to  have 
decreed  that  nothing  short  of  duck  or  goose  will  exactly 
suit  the  epicurean  palate  at  Christmas  time.  Prices 
of  these  are  considerably  higher  than  those  of  turkeys 
and  chickens,  and  will  probably  remain  so.  There  is 
great  complaint,  always,  of  the  poor  work  done  in 
picking.  It  seems  quite  an  art  to  do  a  good  job  in 
picking  these  downy  creatures. 

No  one  thing  costs  the  farmers  of  this  country  so 
much  as  careless  assorting  and  indifferent  packing  of 
their  products.  This  may  arise  either  from  ignorance 
or  carelessness;  but  the  results  are  the  same,  slower 
sales  and  lower  prices,  and  these  mean  reduced  profits, 
if  not  positive  losses.  Beginners  might  possibly  be 
pardoned  for  these  shortcomings,  but  when  the  same 
parties,  year  after  year,  fail  in  the  same  points,  and 
this,  too,  in  localities  where  the  products  handled  are, 
and  have  been  for  years,  specialties,  such  continued 
poor  work  in  these  directions  seems  simply  inexcusa¬ 
ble,  and  those  who  persist  in  it  deserve  to  lose  money. 

One  of  the  most  common  examples  of  poor  work  in 
this  direction  is  found  in  ehe  apples  that  reach  our 
market.  Not  only  are  inferior  apples  put  into  the 
middle  of  the  barrels,  but  many  of  the  latter  are 
not  perfectly  faced,  and  are  either  not  filled  full 
enough,  or  are  filled  so  full  that  the  apples  are  badly 
bruised  and  crushed.  All  these  things  tend  to  lower 
the  price.  The  illustration,  Fig.  316,  shows,  imper¬ 
fectly,  the  results  of  this  overfilling  of  the  barrels. 
These  apples  were  packed  by  a  grower  in  one  of  the 
leading  apple  growing  counties  of  western  New  York. 
Some  of  them  were  smashed  nearly  flat.  Not  only 
were  those  near  the  head  injured,  but  some  in  the 
second  and  third  layers  were  crushed  out  of  shape  and 
a  third  of  the  way  to  the  bottom  of  the  barrel  some 
specimens  were  badly  bruised.  Such  packing  knocks 
off  at  least  25  per  cent  of  the  selling  price  of  a  barrel 
of  apples.  The  trouble  is,  the  barrels  are  not  thor¬ 
oughly  shaken  while  being  filled,  so  that  before  press¬ 
ing  in  the  head  it  is  necessary  to  round  up  the  fruit 
in  order  that  the  barrel  may  not  “  shake.”  Then  the 


head  is  placed  in  position,  and  forced  down  with  the 
press,  with  the  results  shown  in  our  cut. 

A  fine  showing,  isn’t  it?  But  it  is  an  exact  picture, 
and  many  apples  can  be  found  equally  bad.  It  is,  per¬ 
haps,  a  nice  matter  to  have  every  barrel  of  apples 
packed  just  right.  They  mustn’t  be  so  loose  as  to 
shake,  as  this  lowers  the  price.  The  barrel  should  be 
thoroughly  shaken  every  time  a  basket  of  apples  is 
added,  and  then  such  disastrous  squeezing  will  not  be 
necessary  to  prevent  shaking.  With  the  barrel  filled 
just  even  with  the  chine,  the  head  gently  forced  into 
place,  the  barrel  being  shaken  slightly  meantime, 
there  will  be  little  trouble. 

The  holidays  always  bring  a  good  demand  for  choice 
apples,  pears  and  grapes  suitable  for  table  use.  Cran¬ 
berries  are  also  a  prized  accessory  to  the  other  deli¬ 
cacies.  Nuts  and  raisins,  figs,  bananas,  dates,  etc., 
meet  increased  sales.  Pop-corn  generally  has  a  boom, 
as  it  is  largely  used  for  decorations  as  well  as  for  the 
prosaic  pop-corn  ball.  The  Rice  and  White  Pearl  are 
the  favorite  varieties  of  the  latter,  and  it  must  be  dry 
and  well  cured. 

A  prime  favorite  on  the  fruit  stands  is  the  old  Black 
Gilliflower  apple.  Fine  specimens  sell  for  five  cents 
each,  and  it  is  a  prime  favorite  for  eating  from  the 
hand. 

While  many  things  meet  increased  sales  in  the 
holiday  season,  others  are  sold  only  then.  Christ¬ 
mas  trees  of  all  sizes  come  by  the  ship-load  from 
Maine,  and  perhaps  from  other  places.  Miles  of 
evergreen  roping  for  decorations  are  sold.  Holly 
comes  in  largely,  mostly  from  Delaware  and  Mary¬ 
land.  This  makes  pretty  decorations,  especially 
when  covered  with  its  bright  berries.  English  mistle¬ 
toe  meets  a  brisk  demand.  Moss,  laurel,  smilax,  As¬ 
paragus  plumosus,  etc.,  are  all  more  or  less  used. 
During  the  week  before  Christmas  the  streets  near  the 
West  Washington  Market  will  be  filled  with  tastefully 
decorated  booths,  from  which  all  sorts  of  holiday  goods 


Just  as  They  Came  From  the  Barrel.  Fig.  316. 

will  be  sold.  At  no  other  time  of  year  is  so  much 
street  trading  done  as  then. 

The  other  day,  in  one  of  our  frequent  street  jams,  a 
projecting  wagon  pole  was  driven  through  a  barrel  of 
cranberries  on  the  rear  of  another  wagon,  and  some¬ 
thing  like  a  half  bushel  ran  out  into  the  filthy  street. 
I  watched  to  see  what  the  driver  would  do  about  it. 
He  coolly  took  off  the  barrel,  turned  it  down  with  the 
broken  stave  uppermost,  and  scraped  up  the  fallen 
berries,  filth  and  all,  and  poured  them  back  into  the 
barrel.  No  extra  charge  for  the  “  foreign  matter”  in¬ 
troduced  into  the  barrel.  Such  incidents  can  but  start 
a  train  of  thought,  but,  where  ignorance,  etc.  F.  k.  y. 

FLOURING  ON  A  SMALL  SCALE. 

As  wheat  is  below  the  cost  of  growing  it  here — 68 
cents  per  bushel — the  farmers  are  inquiring  if  there 
are  any  small  mills  run  by  steam  that  will  make  flour — 
best  roller — on  a  small  scale,  say  5  to  10  barrels  per 
day.  The  millers  here  are  making  75  cents  on  every 
barrel  of  flour  they  can  make.  The  price  of  flour  is 
not  in  proportion  to  that  of  wheat.  Does  The  Rural 
know  of  any  mills  which  could  be  bought  by  a  combin¬ 
ation  of  a  few  farmers  so  that  they  could  grind  their 
own  wheat  and  that  of  their  friends?  G.  w.  k. 

Fisherville,  Va. 

Ans. — We  do  not  know  of  any  such,  but  have  sent 
letters  of  inquiry  to  several  manufacturers  of  milling 
machinery,  to  learn,  if  possible,  if  any  mills  of  this 
capacity  are  manufactured.  If  cooperative  flour  man¬ 
ufacturing  is  practicable,  it  is  a  subject  of  great  im¬ 
portance  to  wheat  growers.  Our  own  judgment, 
without  any  practical  knowledge,  is  that  the  business 
would  be  unprofitable  on  such  a  small  scale.  Feed 
grinding  is  a  comparatively  simple  matter,  and  does 
not  require  any  very  expensive  or  complicated  ma¬ 
chinery  for  such  a  business  as  a  few  farmers  would 
wish  to  carry  on.  Flour  manufacturing  is  different. 
Not  only  is  more  intricate  and  costly  machinery  re¬ 
quired,  but  skill  and  knowledge  are  necessary  to  the 
production  of  a  satisfactory  product.  The  tendency 


of  modern  times  in  flour  manufacture,  as  well  as  in 
other  lines  of  work,  seems  to  be  toward  combination. 
The  large  manufacturer  can  take  advantage  of  ma¬ 
chines  and  methods  far  beyond  the  reach  of  the  small 
operator.  It  might  be  practicable  for  the  farmers  of 
a  township  or  a  larger  territory  to  unite  and  build  a 
mill  to  be  run  under  the  direction  of  a  skilled  miller 
employed  for  the  purpose.  This  plan  would  seem  to 
present  greater  advantages  and  less  disadvantages  than 
the  other.  It  is  worth  discussing  and  considering. 

POINTERS  ABOUT  PICKLED  EGGS. 

The  incredulous  may  scoff  at  the  idea  of  pickling 
eggs  in  the  spring  for  winter  use,  but  I  assure  the 
readers  of  The  Rural  that  the  two  casks  of  pickled 
eggs  which  I  have  in  my  cellar  will  be  a  wonderful 
financial  help  during  the  fall  and  winter.  I  have  be¬ 
fore  recommended  in  The  Rural’s  columns  this  method 
of  increasing  the  profits  of  the  poultry  yard  in  locali¬ 
ties  where  the  average  yearly  price  of  eggs  is  low.  It 
is  a  good  place  for  a  Leghorn  or  Minorca  “  hen  dairy,” 
as  Mr.  Chapman  so  fitly  puts  it.  Although  these 
fowls  drop  off  rapidly  in  egg  production  for  a  period 
in  the  fall,  the  receipts  may  be  kept  up  until  the  lay¬ 
ing  season  fairly  opens  again,  by  selling  pickled  eggs. 
To-day  one  of  my  old  customers  said,  “  I  want  some 
of  your  limed  eggs.  I  will  pay  one  cent  more  than 
the  regular  market  price  for  fresh  ones,”  which  will 
be  23  cents.  Think  of  it!  23  cents  for  eggs  which 
were  laid  in  April  or  May,  when  new-laid  eggs  were 
selling  for  12  cents. 

The  boarding-house  people  think  them  better  than 
any  other  for  making  cake,  and  they  are  as  good  as  the 
fresh  article  for  all  kinds  of  cooking.  They  prefer 
them,  knowing  they  were  all  put  down  when  new-laid 
and  therefore  come  out  in  good  condition,  while  the 
fresh-laid  eggs  which  have  been  picked  up  here  and 
there,  are  not  to  be  depended  upon.  I  have  carefully 
tested  the  limed  eggs  this  week  for  flavor.  If  there  is 
any  unpleasant  flavor  about  an  egg  it  will  be  revealed 
when  boiled.  Although  I  consider  myself  au 
epicure  as  far  as  fresh  eggs  are  concerned,  I  fail 
to  detect  any  disagreeable  flavor.  The  yolk  keeps 
in  prime  condition.  The  white  seems  some¬ 
what  changed  in  consistency,  being  slightly 
thinner,  but  the  most  fastidious  palate  could 
find  nothing  unpleasant  about  the  flavor.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  a  pin  hole  must  be 
punctured  in  one  end  before  boiling.  If  this  is 
not  done  the  egg  will  surely  pop  open  and  a  por¬ 
tion  of  its  contents  be  wasted. 

The  pickle  is  very  easily  made.  I  have  a 
half-barrel  which  stands  near  the  casks,  and  is 
elevated  above  them.  I  put  in  15  or  20  pounds 
of  active  lime,  and  fill  the  barrel  up  with  water. 
I  add,  perhaps,  four  quarts  of  salt.  When  the 
lime  is  slaked,  the  mixture  is  allowed  to  settle  ; 
when  clear,  I  find  by  the  crust  that  is  formed 
over  the  water  that  a  strong  solution  is  made. 
The  liquid  is  dipped  off,  or  may  be  run  off  through  a 
tube  into  the  casks.  This  lime  may  be  used  to  make 
several  solutions,  if  a  lump  of  fresh  lime  is  added 
occasionally  to  keep  up  the  strength.  I  put  a  sufficient 
quantity  into  the  casks  to  cover  the  eggs,  and  they  are 
then  about  one-third  full. 

The  eggs  are  carefully  tested  for  cracks  by  gently 
knocking  them  together.  When  the  casks  are  full,  a 
cloth  is  gently  spread  over  the  tops  and  a  quantity  of 
thick  lime  placed  upon  it.  The  pickle  should  cover 
the  lime  and  cloth.  The  eggs  are  taken  up  by  scoop¬ 
ing  carefully  into  them  with  a  wire  basket,  rinsed  and 
placed  to  dry  in  pans  with  a  cloth  on  the  bottom. 
The  casks  are  large  pork  barrels,  costing  about  S3 
each.  It  is  necessary  to  soak  the  barrel  thoroughly 
with  lime  water  before  using ;  even  then  the  pickle 
may  sour  once  or  twice  before  the  oak  is  thoroughly 
impregnated  with  the  lime.  On  two  occasions  I  have 
had  to  take  all  the  eggs  out  of  a  new  barrel  and  make 
new  pickle.  Only  new  barrels  should  be  used — those 
with  wooden  hoops,  as  iron  hoops  will  rust.  Try  a 
few  such  eggs  in  a  stone  jar  and  see  if  you  do  not  like 
them.  A.  D.  WARNER. 

That  $200,  January  1,  for  clubs  of  trial  subscriptions 
will  go  to  a  very  few  workers.  Hope  the  $2,000  will 
have  more  takers.  *  *  * 

BUSINESS  BITS. 

While  riding  in  the  cold  this  winter,  the  writer  keeps  warm  under  a 
robe  of  Galloway  fur,  made  b7  E.  R.  Hardy,  Abingdon,  Ill.  The  robe 
Is  warm,  well  made  and  very  handsome.  Now  that  the  buffalo  has 
passed  off  the  stage,  we  must  go  to  the  black  Sco  ch  cattle  for  our 
robes  and  furs.  It  is  a  good  thing  for  the  farmer  when  he  can  produce 
the  best  of  beef  and  the  best  of  fur  In  the  same  carcass.  Mr.  Hardy  has 
developed  a  new  and  very  serviceable  business  and  deserves  success. 

Who  Wants  Work?- Here  is  a  note  that  explains  Itself.  It  comes 
from  Pulaski  City,  Va. :  “Some  time  ago  there  appeared  in  the  columns 
of  The  Rural  New-Yorker  an  advertisement  calling  for  farmers  to 
take  young  people  on  their  farms  for  the  purpose  of  making  them  land 
owners  by-and-by.  I  have  a  farm  of  280  acres.  Two  of  my  sons  left 
the  farm  because  they  did  not  want  to  work.  The  third,  15  years  of 
age,  is  at  home  yet.  My  wife,  having  become  gradually  lame,  can  no 
longer  attend  to  housewife  duties.  Wo  want  one  young  man  to  do 
agricultural  work  and  tend  to  horses  and  one  young  woman  to  churn, 
make  butter,  help  cook,  bake  and  wash.  Male  help  Is  offered  $IU  and 
female  $6  per  month  with  board  and  lodging  with  my  family,  which  is 
Protestant-Episcopal.  We  are  German  people.” 


CHRISTMAS  TOKENS. 

OR  the  busy  housewife,  the  many  exquisite  thiDgs 
in  linen,  either  plain  or  embroidered — tray  and 
carving  cloths,  cake  and  bread  covers,  center  pieces 
for  the  table,  and  hemstitched  towels,  which  are  so 
much  used,  are  all  useful  and  acceptable  gifts. 

A  Perfumed  Fax  is  dainty  and  may  be  made  out 
of  one  of  the  small,  slender  palm-leaf  fans  sold  for 
five  or  ten  cents.  Across  the  lower  part  shirr  a  strip 
of  pale  blue  surah  silk,  gathering  it  in  tightly  at  the 
handle,  and  tying  it  down  with  ribbon.  Under  it 
place  a  thin  layer  of  wadding  scented  with  rose  and 
violet.  If  skillful  with  the  brush,  paint  a  delicate 
spray  of  forget-me-nots  across  the  upper  part 

Unique  Christmas  Cards. — Procure  a  heavy  beveled, 
gilt-edged  card,  which  can  be  bought  already  pre¬ 
pared  for  decoration.  Take  two  small  pine  twigs 
bearing  their  tassels  and  a  pine  cone,  and  erild  heavily. 
Then  tie  to  the  center  of  the  card — which  should  be 
square — with  narrow  blue  ribbon.  Another  may  have 
a  gilded  four  leaved  clover  glued  in  one  corner,  with 
“  Merry  Christmas  ”  written  in  gilt  letters. 

The  Sachet  Bag  will  always  hold  its  own  con¬ 
spicuously  in  the  list  of  holiday  gifts.  An  exceedingly 
handsome  one  is  made  of  cream  silk  with  large  gold 
satin  spots  or  disks.  It  is  about  eight  inches  square. 

The  Lavender  Bag  is  much  used,  and  there  is  no 
p-ettier  gift  from  a  girl  to  a  girl  friend  than  one.  Tts 
beauty  must  depend  upon  the  purse  of  the  giver. 
Japanese  silks  in  light  shades  make  pretty  ones.  One 
of  a  handsome  pair  is  of  ecru,  the  other  sea  green. 

Easily-Made  Fan  Bags  are  of  four  lengths  of  rib¬ 
bon  a  little  longer  than  a  fan.  These  are  pointed  at 
the  bottom  and  finished  with  plush  balls  to  match.  At 
the  top  draw  ing  ribbons  are  run.  Canary  color  is  very 
pretty  for  these. 

A  pleasing  gift  for  a  young  lady  is  the  propitious 
Yeli.ow  Garter  — Give  a  pair,  one  being  black  and 
the  other  brightyellow.  Make  them  of  fancy  silk  elastic, 
using  three-quarters  of  a  yard  to  a  pair.  Add  ribbon 
for  tying,  or  fasten  with  an  oxidized  clasp. 

A  Spectacle  Case  for  young  or  old  may  be  made  at 
small  expense.  Take  three-quarters  of  a  yard  of  rib¬ 
bon  inches  wide.  Fringe  one  end  to  a  depth  of  one 
inch,  then  fold  a  tuck  two  inches  deep  so  that  the  edge 
will  just  meet  the  fringe  part.  Overcast  neatly  the 
three  edges  of  the  ribbon  together  on  either  side  of 
the  plait,  leaving  the  folded  edges  and  top  of  tuck  free 
to  form  a  pocket.  Make  another  one  just  above  it, 
leaving  a  space  of  one  inch  between  the  two.  Cut  two 
pieces  of  bolting  cloth  the  size  of  the  pockets  ;  on  one 
paint  an  owl  s  head  in  shades  of  golden  brown,  and 
on  the  other  a  pair  of  spectacle  frames  in  gold.  Baste 
these  on  the  pockets  ;  the  owl’s  head  on  top  pocket. 
Finish  edges  with  bronze  and  gold  tinsel  cord. 

A  pretty  gift  for  a  gentleman  is  a 
Portfolio  for  Paper.— Take  a  piece  of  plush  nine 
inches  wide  and  29  inches  long.  Line  with  silk  of  a 
contrasting  color,  putting  a  layer  of  sheet  wadding 
between  the  outside  and  the  lining.  Turn  both  ends 
to  form  two  pockets  10  inches  deep.  Catch  one  pocket 
to  the  outside  with  fancy  stitches  about  four  inches 
from  the  edge.  Make  a  stamp  pocket  of  the  upper 
part  and  put  a  fancy  penwiper  on  the  lower  piece. 
Double  the  outside  together  and  finish  with  painting 
or  embroidery,  or  simply  a  bow  of  ribbon  if  preferred. 

Good  Paper  Weights  are  made  from  small,  flat 
stones  tinted,  upon  which  are  painted  a  pretty  land¬ 
scape,  butterflies,  or  any  other  favorite  design. 

A  Letter  Bag  is  a  new  idea.  One  is  made  of  a  pale 
green  plush  lined  with  pink  silk.  It  is  seven  inches 
wide  and  10  long,  and  is  hung  by  ribbons  which  match 
the  lining.  A  tiny  white  envelope  tied  across  one 
corner  with  narrow  ribbons,  explains  its  use. 

MARGARET  PERCY. 

SOME  CHRISTMAS  LONGINGS. 

AMMA,  will  you  give  me  a  present  at  Christ¬ 
mas  ?  ”  was  the  frank  demand  I  heard  a  five- 
yeur-..ld  make  her  mother,  the  other  day. 

Christmas  !  so  near  !  Very  near  for  those  who  have 
the  full  hearts,  but  the  meager  purses,  and  where 
time  takes  the  place  of  money.  What,  were  I  to  make 
the  like  demand  of  my  mother  and  other  relatives, 
who  nearly  all,  I  must  confess,  belong  to  the  above- 
mentioned  numerous  class  ? 

If  some  one  would  but  replenish  my  stock  of  stove 
holders,  and  replace  our  dreadfully  ragged  tea-cosy! 
The  latter  is  almost  as  absolute  a  necessity  as  the 
f  jrmer,  for  I  have  one  of  those  brick-paved  throws, 
and  want  my  warm  drinks,  warm ,  indeed  very  hot.  And 
did  I  not  break  the  tenth  commandment,  not  very 


long  ago,  when  I  saw  that  novel  and  safe  hair  re¬ 
ceiver,  and  also  the  glove  mending  arrangement? 
Therefore,  I  will  be  as  the  Germans,  in  fact  I  will  be 
more  minute,  for  they  only  make  out  a  list  of  articles 
desired,  which  list  i3  always  available  for  friends’ 
perusal,  but  I  will  put  down  the  articles,  and  how  to 
construct,  and  perchance,  if  '[  am  not  the  lucky  re¬ 
ceiver,  some  one  else  will  be. 

Hair  Receiver. — A  tinsmith  will  make  a  neatly 
finished  litt’e  tin  pail,  height  5  inches,  diameter  of  top 
4%  inches,  of  bottom  3%  inches.  The  handle  of  cop¬ 
pered  wire,  attached  to  the  pail  by  “  ears.”  l7our 
workman  will  paint  the  pail  the  color  of  your  pin¬ 
cushion.  Around  bottom  and  top  of  pail,  fasten  two 
pieces  of  1 %  inch  wide  ribbon  of  the  same  color  as  the 
pail;  each  p;ece  of  ribbon  respectively  touching  top 
and  bottom  of  the  pail.  Eich  fastening,  which  two 
bows  cover,  to  be  made  in  front.  To  the  lower  part 
of  the  top  ribbon  sew  a  frill  of  lace,  nearly,  not  quite, 
meeting  the  top  edge  of  the  lower  ribbon.  Hang  from 
the  handle  by  a  chain.  If  a  smouldering  match  is 
thrown  amongst  the  contents,  no  harm  is  done. 

Glove  Mender  — Take  a  curtain-p  >le  ring  of  the 
smaller  size,  and  to  it  sew  four  inch-wide  ribbons,  each 
ribbon  being  15  inches  long.  Where  the  ribbons  nmet 
the  ring  fasten  a  nicely  tied  bow.  At  the  other  end 
of  one  ribbon,  sew  a  pair  of  small  scissors;  a  loop  is 
placed  at  the  end  of  the  next  ribbon,  through  which 
is  drawn  the  Ccrticelli  sewing  silk,  which  comes  in  a 
plait  of  different  colors;  the  end  of  the  third  ribbon  is 
turned  up  to  form  a  little  pocket  in  which  is  placed  a 
celluloid  thimble;  and  through  the  end  of  the  fourth 
ribbon  a»*e  stuck  some  needles  of  a  size  to  hold  the 
silk.  If  one’s  purse  can  stretch  so  far,  the  thimble 
might  be  of  silver  with  monogram. 

Washable  Tea-Cosy. — A  half-moon  shape;  line  with 
yellow  flannel,  and  cover  the  batting  with  white 
cotton.  Around  the  half  circle  side,  sew  a  puff  of 
yellow  satin.  On  two  pieces  of  white  butcher's  linen, 
the  size  of  the  pieces  of  cotton,  work  white  daisies 
with  yellow'  centers.  Work  scallops  in  white  around 
the  edges  in  button-hole  stitch,  the  scallops  to  be  the 
size  of  half  a  thimble.  On  the  half  circle  sides,  work 
white  eyelet  holes  in  alternate  scallops.  Lace  white 
cord  through  the  eyelet  holes,  the  cord  going  over  the 
puff  of  satin.  These  may  be  all  destined  for  a  jolly 
Christmas  tree  ;  if  so,  a  cheap  and  effective  eking  out 
of  the  decorations  are  peanut  dolls.  A  nut  for  the 
head,  two  for  the  body,  two  for  each  leg  and  one  for 
each  arm.  The  nuts  are  threaded  together,  the  eyes 
and  mouth  outlined  with  ink  ;  and  a  bright  scarlet 
skirt  and  sleeves  with  a  black  velvet  waist  and  a  little 
square  piece  for  a  hat  makes  the  whole  look  quite 
human,  or  hand-organ  monkey-like,  which  you  prefer. 
This  is  a  moderate  list,  moderate  both  in  time  and 
money.  With  the  rest  of  womankind,  I  lixve  nebulous 
wishes  about  sealskin  coats,  etc.,  but  will  have  to  wait 
for  my  caravel.  o.  a  Holland. 


ONE  CHRISTMAS  IN  A  SOUTHERN  HOME. 

E  can  manifest  the  spirit  of  Christmas  without 
the  making  of  gifts  at  all,  that  is,  material  gifts. 
At  one  time,  in  England,  the  obligation  of  Christmas 
presents  became  so  burdensome  as  to  be  pronounced 
an  intolerable  nuisance,  as  bridal  presents,  not  manv 
years  ago,  threatened  to  become  in  America.  And, 
we  are  told,  that  “  at  Christmas  1836,  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  issued  a  circular,  requesting 
that  the  customary  presents  to  messengers  and  other 
government  servants  be  discontinued.”  And4,  notices 
were  put  up  at  the  shop  windows  that  no  Christmas 
presents  would  be  given.” 

But  where  loving  hearts  and  convenience,  without 
unjust  and  burdensome  self-denial,  will  admit,  there  s 
nothing  prettier,  or  that  can  be  made  to  give  so  miuh 
pleasure  to  the  greatest  number,  with  really  less  ex¬ 
pense,  than  a  Christmas  tree.  Sweet  charity  too, 
suggests  it  as  a  medium  through  which  much  good 
can  be  done,  and  many  a  little  wistful  face  be  lighted 
up 

I  have  in  mind  one  of  the  prettiest  family  trees  I 
have  ever  seen.  There  were  adjoining  rooms,  opening 
one  into  the  other.  We  had  John,  our  old  colored 
waiter,  who  had  been  avaluible  adjunct  to  our  family 
for  nearly  20  years,  to  select  a  beautiful  holly.  It  was 
a  superb  pyramid,  almost  flawless,  and  fairly  blazing 
with  its  magnificent  clusters  of  crimscn  berries.  When 
the  stem  was  cut  to  within  two  feet  of  the  lower 
branches,  it  reached  from  floor  to  ceiling.  It  was 
nailed  securely  to  a  base  of  blocks  sufficiently  broad  to 
support  it  steadily.  Over  this  we  made  a  mound  of 
cedar  boughs,  covered  in  lurn  with  the  lightest  pos. 
sible,  fluffy  flakes  of  cottcn,  over  which  we  sprinkled  a 
profusion  of  diamond  dust  In  case  the  latter  is  not 


obtainable,  broken  bits  of  clean,  clear  glass  pounded 
as  fine  as  oossible,  will  answer. 

However,  we  did  not  have  to  resort  to  this  substi¬ 
tute,  and  the  fresh  young  holly  standing  on  its  native 
snow  bank,  was  well  represented.  On  the  “snow 
bank”  we  arranged  numbers  of  little,  glistening, 
knotted,  fancy-colored  and  clear  mugs  filled  with  fancy 
candy.  On  the  lowest  branches  we  arrang<  d  the 
heaviest  and  largest  presents.  Candies,  fruits  and  nuts 
were  rolled  in  squares  of  tissue  paper,  all  colors  and 
suspended  by  bright-colored  ribbons.  There  was  on 
the  tree,  besides  the  confections,  of  which  children 
always  expect  a  bountiful  supply,  the  full  quota  of 
souvenirs,  supplied  from  generous  purses,  and  the 
work  of  skillful,  loving  fingers,  and  a  lovely  group  of 
dolls  arranged,  to  attract  special  attention,  around  a 
music  box.  In  fact,  being  a  special  tree  for  young 
folks  alone,  everything  was  done  to  make  them  as 
happy  as  possible,  from  baby,  with  chubby  fingers 
clutching  his  rattle,  to  those  standing  on  the  threshold 
of  young  man  and  womanhood  looking  backward  on 
youthful  pleasures  with  a  still  keen  relish,  while  ready 
to  step  forward  to  the  sedater  though  hopefully  pleas¬ 
ant  duties  of  life.  When  the  tree  was  laden  with  its 
gifts  of  love,  we  went  over  the  whole  surface,  and 
every  upright  twig  that  would  bear  the  weight  was 
sharpened  and  inserted  into  a  colored  wax  taper. 

The  early  part  of  the  evening  was  spent  in  singing 
Christmas  carols,  and  in  appropriate  recitations,  some 
choice  dialogues  and  in  instrumental  music  ;  all  seem¬ 
ingly  impromptu,  but  really  I  had  been  drilling  those 
who  could  take  part  in  the  exercises  for  three  weeks 
or  more.  At  the  close  of  the  parlor  entertainment, 
and  while  Mack’s  bright  “Invitation  March”  was 
being  played,  our  faithful  John  had  all  the  tapers 
lighted,  there  being  more  than  200.  The  intervening 
doors  were  throwm  open  and  there  stood  revealed, 
from  floor  ta  ceiling,  a  gleaming  pyramid  of  light  and 
iridescent  brightness,  the  musi  i  box  sending  forth  its 
soft,  dripping,  fairy-like  notes,  with  “Santa  Claus,” 
in  flowing  beard  and  snowy  robe,  doubled  up  and  hold¬ 
ing  “  both  his  sides”  with  laughter  at  the  victory  he 
had  achieved. 

This  home  Christmas  entertiinment  was  planned 
and  executed  by  your  humble  correspondent.  It  was 
a  perfect  surprise.  The  children  had  been  drilled  for 
and  invited  their  friends  to  a  “musical.”  The  mammas 
alone,  being  in  the  secret,  managed  all  the  presents 
with  satisfaction  to  the  children.  For  a  moment  they 
remained  mute  as  if  transfixed  with  surprise,  and  then 
such  a  joyous  burst  I  have  seldom  heard  from  voung 
lips. 

Santa  Claus  distributed  the  presents  and  at  10  o'clock 
this  happy  group  of  young  folks,  their  hearts’  joy 
beaming  in  their  bright  eyes,  their  armsladm  with 
the  symbols  both  of  earthly  and  Heavenly  love,  went 
to  their  respective  homes  after  giving  me  sweet  good¬ 
night  kisses,  which  sank  into  my  heart  and  set  it 
singing  with  a  new  j->yall  through  the  Christmas  holi¬ 
days  and  on  v.p  to  “  1  welfth  Night,”  and  for  many  days 
thereafter.  Who  could  not  believe  that  the  hawthorn 
bursts  into  spontaneous  bloom  on  every  anniversary 
of  the  coming  on  earth  of  the  Christ  child  ? 

Let  every  heart  an  anthem  thrill, 

Glory  to  God;  toman,  peace  and  good  will. 

*  #  *  MRS  M.  A.  SHELDEN. 

Christmas  Presents  of  any  degree  may  be  found 
among  our  general  p-c  miums  at  merely  nominal  cost 
in  connection  with  small  clubs  of  new  subscribers. 
For  these,  if  any  are  very  busy,  the  money  may  be 
sent  in  advance  so  that  you  can  receive  the  article  for 
immediate  use,  and  the  names  sent  in  later  when  you 
have  more  time  to  secure  them. 

The  loss  of  flesh  is  a  trifle.  You  think 
you  need  not  mind  it. 

But,  if  you  go  on  losing  for  some  time 
or  lose  a  good  deal  in  a  short  time,  you 
are  running  down.  Is  that  a  trifle  ? 

Get  back  to  your  healthy  weight  and 
generally  you  get  back  to  health. 

A  book  on  careful  living  will  tell  you 
what  it  is  to  get  there,  and  when  Scott’s 
Emulsion  of  cod-liver  oil  is  useful.  Free. 

Scott  &  Bowne,  Chemists,  132  South  5th  Avenue,  New  Yerk. 

\  our  druggist  keeps  Scott’s  .Emulsion  of  cod-ilver  oil — all  druggists 
everywhere  do  $1. 
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“  MARY  CHRISTMAS." 

“  I  don’t  flnk  It  Is  fair,” 

Said  Jamie  tv)  Ben, 

With  a  pout;  “  I  don't  care. 

1  don't  flnk  It’s  fair. 

“  If  but  once  In  a  while,” 

Said  Jamie  to  Ben. 

“  ’Twas  a  boy.  ’twould  be  fair; 

Don't  you  flnk  so,  Clare  ? 

“  Oh,  It’s  Christmas,  you  know,” 

From  Jamie  and  Ben; 

“  It’s  a  shame  to  be  so: 

A  girl  always!  ho.  ho!” 

“  But  you  don’t  mean  to  say, 

Wee  Jamie  and  Ben, 

You  think  Christmas’s  that  way?” 

“  But  we  do  mean  to  say— 

“  It’s  always  that  way,”  • 

Said  Jamie  and  Ben; 

“  ‘  Mary  Christmas,’  they  say; 

Was  It  named  after  May? 

“  Can't  we  have  It  a  boy  ?  ” 

Begged  Jamie  and  Ben; 

‘‘Santa  Claus  brings  the  toys. 

'N  ‘  Bil'y  Christmas  ’  for  boys 

“Just  sometimes,  would  be  fair,” 

Vowed  Jamie  and  Ben 
“  And  this  year,  would  ma  care 
If  we  said  so.  dear  Clare  ?  ” 

“  O.  mamma  dear,  and  May, 

Hear  Jamie  and  Ben! 

'  Merry  Christmas,’  they  say, 

Is  a  girl,  and  that  they 

“  Don’t  think  It  Is  fair. 

Poor  Jamie  and  Ben ! 

Shall  I  tell  them,"  said  Clare, 

“  He's  a  boy,  since  they  care  ?” 

“  No,  our  Christmas,  dear  lads, 
Mamma's  little  men, 

Isn't  *  .Mary.’  but  glad-, 

Happy  Christmas,  not  sad. 

“  Jolly  Christmas,  my  boys, 

Mv  Jamie,  my  Ben; 

Time  of  dolls,  games  and  toys, 
Chrlstmasglrls, Christmas  boys.” 

MYKA  V.  NORY8. 


RECIPE  FOR  A  MERRY  CHRISTMAS. 

How  many  of  The  Rural  readers  have 
ever  tried  having  a  poor  family  with  them 
at  the  happy  Christmas  time?  Five  years 
ago  I  began  to  invi'e  some  one  who,  I 
knew,  would  otherwise  have  no  Christ¬ 
mas  cheer,  and  as  long  as  we  can  afford 
to  have  a  gathering  at  our  home  at 
Christmas  time,  the  invited  guests  shall 
be  the  poorest  people  I  can  find.  It’s  the 
very  nicest,  happiest,  most  real  way  of 
spending  Christmas  to  be  found.  Two 
years  ago  we  had  a  man,  his  wife,  and 
four  children  with  us  They  lived  in 
one  small  rooml2  feet  square,  so  you  can 
imagine  how  poor  they  were.  They  had 
never  seen  a  Christmas  tree  and  their 
surprise  and  delight  were  good  to  wit¬ 
ness.  The  wife  took  in  washing  to  help 
keep  the  wolf  from  the  door,  and  all  of 
her  employers  were  only  too  glad  to  help 
me  get  up  a  tree  for  the  benefit  of  the 
fam’ly  as  they  were  worthy  people.  The 
result  was  a  large  tub  and  a  clothes 
basket  full  of  presents  for  them.  Such  a 
go  d  time  they  never  had,  and  it  well 
repaid  us  all  for  our  trouble  to  see  the 
joy  on  their  faces 

Last  year  we  had  another  neighbor¬ 
ing  family— a  man,  his  wife  and  little 
brother.  These  came  from  Kansas  and, 
like  the  others,  had  never  seen  a  Christ¬ 
mas  tree.  This  time  we  had  no  outside 
assistance,  but  had  a  lovely  tree,  a  fine 
Christmas  dinner  and  a  general  good 
time.  In  July  of  this  year  the  wife  died, 
and  the  home  was  of  course  broken  up, 
and  as  I  am  busy  preparing  our  Christ¬ 
mas  for  this  ye  r,  I  often  think  of  the 
poor  young  bride  who  was  with  us  last 
y.-ar,  and  is  now  let  U3  h  ipe,  where 
Christmas  joy  lasts  the  year  round. 

llut  while  we  remember  the  dead  we 
must  not  forget  the  living  ;  so  again  we 
have  invited  in  other  neighbors — this 
time  a  man,  wife  and  three  little  girls. 
What  a  merry  crowd  we  shall  be  with 
the  seven  little  girls  running  around  all 
day !  Our  friends  are  to  come  in  the 
morning  and  have  a  hearty  dinner  and 
the  children  will  be  sent  off  up  stairs 
to  play.  We  shall  lock  the  sitting-room 
doors,  but  at  night  throw  them  open 
to  the  children  ;  for  while  they  have 
been  playing  we  shall  have  been  busy, 
and  the  result  will  be  a  well-laden  tree. 
Then  we  are  to  have  songs  and  recita¬ 
tions  by  the  children  and  a  magic-lantern 


When  Baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castorla, 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castorla, 


Whe  ’  she  became  Miss,  she  clang  to  Castorla, 
when  si?  ■  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Castorla 


will  help  make  the  time  pass  pleasantly. 

A  Merry  Christmas  and  Happy  New 
Year  to  you  all !  mabel  h  monsey. 
Washington  State. 


OUR  CHRISTMAS  DINNER. 

Christmas  is  always  a  company  day  at 
Hillside  Farm  Though  we  are  busy 
people  and  ordinarily  spend  but  a  short 
time  at  the  table,  we  like  to  make  our 
Christmas  dinner  a  social  occasion,  so  we 
serve  it  in  courses.  Last  year  our  pastor 
and  his  wife  dined  with  us,  and  I  would 
like  to  tell  you  how  we  entertained  them. 
Being  of  English  descent,  we  cling  to 
roast  beef  and  plum  pudding  for  Christ¬ 
mas,  so  we  arranged  the  following  bill  of 
fare : 

White  Soup  with  Quenelles. 

Crisped  Crackers. 

Fried  Oysters  Potato  Balls, 

Itoast  Beef  Yorkshire  Pudding. 

Mashed  Potatoes.  Baked  Onions.  Mashed  Turnips. 

Chicken  Salad. 

Plum  Pudding  Hard  Sauce, 

Confectionery,  Nuts  and  Raisins,  Fruit. 

Coffee. 

Christmas  came  on  Friday,  and  as  early 
as  Tuesday  we  killed  and  dressed  a  pair 
of  nice  fowls.  Wednesday  morning  we 
put  them  over  the  fire  with  four  quarts 
of  water,  salt  and  pepper,  and  an  onion 
They  were  brought  to  the  boiling  point, 
and  then  set  back  to  simmer  till  tender. 
The  meat  was  next  removed  and  the 
bones  allowed  to  boil  in  the  broth  until 
it  was  reduced  one-half.  After  careful 
straining  it  was  put  away  to  cool.  The 
stock  was  the  foundation  for  our  white 
soup. 

All  the  preparations  possible  were 
made  on  Thursday.  We  arranged  every¬ 
thing  for  the  pudding.  The  fruit,  nuts, 
raisins  and  confectionery  were  placed  in 
glass  dishes.  The  chickens  and  an  equal 
amount  of  celery  were  cut  into  dice  for 
the  salad,  saving  out  some  of  the  dark 
meat  for  the  quenelles.  These  too  were 
made  and  shaped.  The  bits  of  meat 
were  chopped  very  fine  and  seasoned 
nicely  with  salt,  pepper,  and  a  little 
parsley.  Three  tablespoon fuls  of  fine 
b”ead  crumbs  were  added  and  the  mix¬ 
ture  moistened  with  the  beaten  yolks  of 
two  ra  v  eggs  and  a  little  broth.  This 
was  divided  and  formed  into  twenty-four 
little  balls,  which  were  rolled  in  flour 
till  well  coated.  The  crisped  crackers 
were  butter  crackers  split  and  spread 
with  butter  and  then  heated  in  the  oven. 
These  also  were  made  ready  for  the 
morrow. 

Notwithstanding  so  many  advance 
preparations,  we  were  all  kept  busy 
Christmas  morning.  We  first  counted 
and  arranged  the  china,  glass  and  silver, 
placing  the  articles  required  for  each 
course  in  separate  groups  on  the  long 
kitchen  table.  This  p’an  made  it  easy 
to  remove  the  dishes  afterward  and 
substitute  others.  The  dining  table  was 
covered  with  our  finest  white  cloth  over 
one  of  canton  flannel.  The  window  gar¬ 
den  supplied  the  floral  decorations.  A 
glass  dish  wreathed  with  smilax  occu¬ 
pied  the  central  position,  and  contained 
a  few  choice  roses,  clusters  of  begonia 
and  pink  geranium  blossoms.  On  each 
napkin  was  laid  a  tiny  bouquet  of  sweet 
violets  that  had  bloomed  in  a  protected 
corner  of  the  south  garden.  The  table 
was  set  with  water  glasses,  large  spoons 
for  the  soup,  and  knives  and  forks  for 
the  second  course.  In  the  absence  of 
olives,  dishes  of  small  pickles  occupied 
opposite  corners.  WTe  also  thought  it 
better  to  place  a  plate  of  bread,  brown 
and  white,  upon  the  table,  than  to  serve 
it  in  any  other  way.  The  fruit,  nuts  and 
candies  would  be  brought  on  with  the 
dessert  after  the  removal  of  the  salad 
course. 

One  difficulty  attending  the  serving  of 
such  a  dinner  was  the  absolute  necessity 
or  a  cook  and  waitress,  and  we  had  but 
one  servant?  but  the  family  caterer  ar¬ 
guing  that  she  would  be  tired  and  over¬ 
heated  from  her  labors  of  the  morning, 
volunteered  to  remain  in  the  kitchen  and 
act  as  cook,  and  let  Norah  do  the  wait¬ 
ing.  That  was  the  best  that  could  be 
done  and  it  would  relieve  the  family  of 
misgivings  as  to  the  success  of  the  meal. 


Being  a  methodical  person,  the  caterer 
arranged  for  herself  a  schedule,  noting 
the  exact  time  at  which  each  separate 
dish  should  begin  to  cook  and  when  each 
should  be  ready  for  serving,  that  in  the 
hurry  of  dinner  getting  nothing  should 
be  forgotten. 

The  soup  was  made  by  adding  one  pint 
of  cream  to  a  quart  and  a  pint  of  chicken 
stock,  and  further  thickening  and  enrich¬ 
ing  it  by  two  tablespoonfuls  of  butter 
and  two  of  flour  creamed  together.  The 
quenelles  were  poached  for  five  minutes 
in  water  kept  at  the  boiling  point  and 
then  added  to  the  soup  in  the  tureen 
Three  quenelles  were  served  to  each 
person. 

Large  oysters  were  selected  for  frying, 
and  early  in  the  morning  were  wiped  dry 
and  dipped  in  beaten  eggs  and  then  rolled 
in  cracke-7  dust.  Fifteen  minutes  before 
the  time  for  serving  they  were  brought 
out  and  the  frying  began.  A  large  kettle 
of  hot  fat  was  ready  upon  the  stove. 
The  frying  basket  holding  15  at  a  time 
was  plunged  into  it.  One  minute  sufficed 
for  puffing  and  browning  them,  and  they 
were  sent  to  the  table  in  a  border  of 
parsley  garnished  with  triangles  of 
lemon.  The  potato  balls  served  with 
them  were  really  short  cylinders.  We 
had  no  vegetable  cutter,  so  we  used  the 
apple  corer  and  cut  pieces  from  large 
potatoes,  using  the  remnants  for  mashing. 
The  balls  were  served  with  salt,  pepper, 
butter  and  parsley. 

The  beef  was  a  rib  roast,  but  the  bones 
were  removed,  and  it  was  skewered  into 
a  neat,  round  piece,  and  baked  upon  a 
rack  p’aeed  in  the  dripping  pan.  Half 
an  hour  before  t^e  time  for  serving, 
the  gravy  was  emptied  from  under  the 
meat  and  a  batter  made  of  four  well- 
beaten  eggs,  one  pint  of  milk  one  cupful 
of  flour  and  one  teaspoonful  of  salt,  and 
poured  into  the  hot  pan.  The  platter 
containing  the  beef  was  garnished  with 
squares  of  this  pudding,  which  were 
served  to  each  person.  They  were  deli 
cious  with  the  rich  brown  beef  gravy. 

The  onions,  after  boiling  until  tender, 
were  p  it  in  a  baking  pan  and  covered 
with  a  white  sauce.  Bread  crumbs  were 
sifted  over  the  top  and  dotted  with  hits 
of  butter.  They  had  a  beautiful  brown 
crust  after  20  minutes’  baking. 

The  salad  made  a  fine  appearance. 
We  don't  like  oil,  so  we  made  a  dressing 
by  mixing  together  the  yolks  of  three 
eggs,  one  tablespoonful  of  melted  but¬ 
ter,  one  teaspoonful  of  salt,  one  salt- 
spoonful  of  white  pepper,  one-half  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  mustard  and  one  cupful  of 
cream.  We  heated  half  a  cupful  of  vine¬ 
gar  and  added  it,  boiling  all  together 
till  thickened  ;  then  we  poured  it  upon 
the  stiffly-beaten  whites  of  the  eggs.  In 
the  center  of  the  large  platter  of  salad 
was  a  mound  of  clear  jelly  made  of 
chicken  stock  and  gelatine.  It  was  cut 
into  small,  irregular  pieces  and  resembled 
icy  water.  Upon  this  miniature  pond 
sat  an  artistically-carved  swan.  The  boy 
of  the  family  had  expended  his  whittling 
propensities  upon  t  wo  white  turnips,  and 
the  result  was  much  to  h.s  credit.  The 
salad  had  an  inner  and  an  outer  border 
of  crisp  celery  leaves. 

The  pudding  was  a  modification  of  an 
old  recipe,  and  has  been  used  for  years 
in  our  family  with  great  satisfaction  : 
One-half  pound  each  of  raisins  and 
currants,  one-quarter  pound  each  of 
citron,  finely-chopped  suet,  bread  crumbs 
and  flour,  one-half  cupful  of  molasses, 
one  cupful  of  milk  and  two  tablespoon¬ 
fuls  of  vinegar;  three  eggs,  one  teaspoon¬ 
ful  each  of  salt  and  cinnamon,  one-half 
teaspoonful  each  of  soda,  cloves  and  all¬ 
spice,  and  one- quarter  teaspoon  ful  of 
mace.  Mix  crumbs,  suet,  molasses,  milk, 
vinegar  and  spice  together.  Beat  in  the 
yolks  of  the  eggs.  Add  the  flour  after 
sifting  twice  with  soda  and  salt;  then  the 
fruit,  and  lastly  the  well-beaten  whites 
of  the  eggs.  We  always  boil  this  pud¬ 
ding  three  hours  in  two  long,  narrow 
tins  The  sauce  was  ordinary  hard  sauce, 
one  half  of  which  was  tinted  pink  with 
cranberry  juice,  and  the  two  colors 
packed  side  by  side  in  a  baking-powder 
can.  A  moment’s  dip  into  hot  water 
caused  it  to  turn  out  perfect  in  shape. 

Our  d.nner,  while  not  so  extensive  as 
many,  by  careful  cooking  and  careful 
serving,  was  made  very  satisfactory. 

ALICE  A.  SMITH. 


What  better  Christmas  present  can  you 
make  to  your  friend  than  a  year’s  sub¬ 
scription  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker  or 
American  Gardening  ? 


iPitfccUancouj!! 

If  you  name  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  our  advertisers  you 
may  be  pretty  sure  of  prompt  replies  and  right  treat¬ 
ment. 


AYER’S  PILLS 

cure 

constipation, 
dyspepsia,  jaundice, 
sick  headache. 

THE  BEST 

remedy  for 
all  disorders  of 
the  stomach,  liver, 
and  bowels. 

Every  Dose  Effective 


YOU  NEED  NOT  TEAR 

that  people  will  know  your  hair  Is  dyed  if 
you  use  that  perfect  imitation  of  nature, 

Tutt’s  Hair  Dye 

It  imparts  a  glossy  color  and  fresh  life  to  the 
hair.  Price,  KH1.  OlHce,  35)  Park  Place,  N.  Y. 


FRE 


cl  a. 

=)  =3 

■on 

tors 

—  Our  large  24.page 
.  “Catalogue,  profuse. 
2  co  1  y  illustrated,  full 
«t  Oof  information  on 
Jj!  <  the  proper  construe- 
Option  of  Pianos  anil 
Organs.  We  ship  on 
test  trial,  ask  no 
cash  in  advance. sell 
on  instalments, give 
greater  value  for 
the  money  than  any 
other  manufacturer 
Send  for  this  book 
at  once  to 

BEETHOVEN  ORGAN  GO., 

WASHINGTON,  N.  J. 

P.  O.  JLlox  6 20. 


/~vt  -pt  rifYT'WQ  (For  149  Old  Coins.  Save  all 
'-'VeJAAv  ’youget.coln  d  before  1878, 

lA  send  2  Btamps  for  Ulus- 

tratod  list  Shows  the 
highest  prices  paid.  W. 
Von  BERGEN,  1)5  Scollay 
Square,  Boston,  Mass. 

WANTED. 

with  this  beautiful  Organ  an  Instruction 
Hook  ami  a  handHome,  upholstered  Htool  I 
The  organ  has  11  stops,  6  octaves,  and  is 
made  of  Solid  Walnut.  Warn  ited  by  us  for 
15  years.  Wo  only  charge  $45  for  this  beau¬ 
tiful  instrument. Send  to-day  for  FKKK  illus¬ 
trated  catalogue.  OXFORD  MFC.  CO  Chicago. 


PROFIT 


FOR  FARMERS. 

NOT  BIO  MONEY, 

BUT  SUHE  MONEV. 


Will  you  TRADE  a  little  time  ana  trouble  FOR 
CASH?  Clean  and  honorable  work  for  winter  mornhs. 
Even  the  busy  man  has  time  for  It.  This  means 
DOLLARS.  Don’t  throw  It  aside.  Write  a  card 
for  particulars  to  AXTELL,  RUsn  <%  CO.. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


IO  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 

,  in  your  own  home.  First  class  Sewing 
f  Machines  shipped  anywhere  to  anyone  at 
J  wholesale  prices.  All  latest  improvements. 
Warranted  live  years.  Complete  set  of 
l  attachments  FKKK.  Send  for  catalogue, 
[standard  Singor  Machines,  $9.50  to  $15  50 
|i50  Arlington  Sewing  Machine  for  $19.60 
*60  Kenwood  Sewing  Machine  for  $98.50 
CASH  KUYKKS*  UNION.  100  W.  Van  Bunn  St.  K  10  Chicago. 


KNIFE  SHARPENER! 

The  Bon  Ton  Knife  Sharpener  will  sharpen  any  kind 
of  knife  or  scissors  quicker  than  by  grinding  on  a 
stone.  Agents  make  big  money  Belling  to  families. 
Sample,  25  cents.  Address  UNION  NOVELTY 
CO.,  Box  12,  New  Oxford,  Pa. 


3THIS  $U  to  $17  CRCf. 
K*^*Sain8  Sewing  machine  rfstC 

to  examine  in  any  home*  went  any- 
when)  without  one  cent  In  advance* 
VVarranted  the  bent  Hew  ing  machine 

-  rnatlc.  Our  terms,  conditions  and  everythin? 

.  iy  other  kouso  ever  offered. 


PASTE  THIS  IN  YOUR  HAT. 

In  shipping  farm  products  correspond  with  F.  S. 
GIBSON,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  or  Toledo,  O.  Good  mar¬ 
kets  and  good  treatment  are  the  benefits. 


t  If  you  want  to  buy  a  strictly  first- 
class  outfit  at  low  figures,  &<ldre.-:s 

(The  W.C.LEFFEL  CO. 

(ireenmuuat  At. BPUIfit,  FIELD, 0. 
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Dec.  17 


$200  WILL  BE  PAID 
In  premiums  for  the  best  products 
from  the 

Carman  Grape  Vines, 

The  New  Roses, 

The  New  Potato  and 
The  New  Tomatoes, 

Being  sent  and  to  he  sent  out  in  due 
season  to  our  subscribers.  The  con¬ 
ditions  will  be  made  known  in  due  time. 


A  GOOD  20  HOURS'  WORK. 

I  have  secured  a  list  of  50  names  and  remit  you 

accordingly.  Am  I  In  time  to  receive  the  . . 

as  a  "special”  premium?  Please  let  me  know  Imme¬ 
diately.  I  have  put  In  about  20  hours’  time.  I  Intend 
to  keep  on  If  all  Is  well.  My  own  subscription  Is 
noted  at  bottom  of  the  list  and  the  amount  Included 
In  the  draft.  C.  W.  FLANSBURGH. 

Ingham  County,  Mich. 

#  *  * 

IRREGULAR  RECEIPT  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
by  subscribers  has  been  complained  of  in 
the  past  few  weeks.  This  has  been  due 
to  changes  in  the  mailing  department, 
which  have  now  been  remedied,  and  we 
trust  that  there  will  be  little,  if  any,  fur- 
thur  cause  for  complaint. 

*  *  * 

AFTER  THE  “  SPECIALS." 

We  get  many  letters  from  wide-awake 
farmers  who  want  those  big  “special” 
premiums,  and  we  know  that  many  of 
them  are  working  for  these  “big  wages.” 
Yet  the  largest  “special”  called  for  to 
date  has  been  the  disk  harrow.  So,  you 
see,  the  field  is  still  open  !  December 
and  J anuary  ought  to  see  all  the  best  of 
them  won  by  willing  workers. 

*  *  * 

THE  R.  N.-Y.  PAID  THE  MORTGAGE. 

I  siiall,  continue  to  work  for  the  liberal  premiums 
and  for  the  Introduction  of  the  best  farm  paper  In 
the  Union  among  my  neighbors  and  friends.  A 
neighbor  of  mine  told  me  the  other  day  that  he  could 
never  have  lifted  the  mortgage  off  his  farm  had  it 
not  been  for  the  Inspiration  and  actual  help  given  by 
The  Rural.  Long  may  It  continue  to  lift  the  farmer 
above  the  dirt  in  which  he  digs  1— Pliny  A.  Hub¬ 
bard,  Van  Buren  County,  Mich. 

The  Carman  vines  reached  me  to-day  In  splendid 
condition.  They  have  line  roots  that  must  push  them 
forward  If  duly  cared  for. — Neal  Hambleton.  Lan¬ 
caster  County,  Pa. 

The  Carman  grape  came  to  hand  In  good  shape.  It 
is  finely  rooted,  and  strong  and  healthy  In  appear¬ 
ance.  The  watch  received  is  perfectly  satisfactory. 
Many  thanks  for  your  promptness.  We  could  not 
run  our  business  without  The  Rural, — R.  B.  Van 
Orman,  Cass  County,  Iowa. 


YOUR  SUBSCRIPTION  HAS  EXPIRED! 

T  T~j^  your  subscription  has  expired  it 
A  will  be  indicated  by  the  date  on  the 

address  label.  For  example,  a  label  as 
follows : 

John  Smith,  31J92, 

means  that  Mr.  John  Smith’s  subscrip¬ 
tion  is  paid  to  the  end  of  December,  and 
that  his  renewal  subscription  for  the 
year  to  come  should  be  forwarded  soon. 
If  the  label  reads, 

John  Smith,  5|92, 

it  indicates  that  the  time  his  subscription 
has  been  paid  for  expired  on  November  5, 
and  the  renewal  is  past  due. 


Don’t  hold  orders  for  trial  subscrip¬ 
tions,  but  send  them  along  as  fast  as  re¬ 
ceived,  so  that  we  may  send  the  paper 
promptly  to  the  subscribers.  It  looks  now 
as  if  that  $200  January  1,  is  going  to  he  di¬ 
vided  up  among  a  very  small  number  of 
club  raisers.  *  *  * 

Active  farmers  recommended  by  R. 
N.-Y.  subscribers  will  each  receive  a  copy 
of  Tiie  R.  N.-Y.  No  matter  whether 
they  be  far  or  near,  we  shall  send  a  copy 
to  every  address. 


tiW~For  6  cts.  postage  and  addresses  of  ten  friends,  the 
Housekeeper's  Weekly,  U  N.  9th,  Phila.,  sends  Free  a 
supply  of  safety  cases  for  mailing  coins,  and  one  num¬ 
ber  of  that  charming  magazine.  MARION  HaRLAND 
is  chief  contributor. 


AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 

A  country  road  convention  at  St.  Paul  early  next 
month. 

There  are  3,5C0,000  acres  of  Irrigated  land  In  Cali¬ 
fornia. 


All  subscribers  for  1893  receive  their  choice  of  any  or  all  of  17  new  Roses,  Mr. 
Carman’s  Rosa  rugosa  hybrids;  a  Carman  Grape  vine;  a  new  early  Potato,  originated 
by  Mr.  Carman,  and  seeds  of  200  cross-bred  Tomatoes,  sure  to  contain  valuable  new 
varieties.  Subscribers  pay  for  the  mailing  only,  amounting  to  only  two  to  eight 
cents  per  item. 


Two  ships  recently  Imported  8,700  sheep  from  Ice¬ 
land  to  Liverpool. 

On  the  Colorado  ranges  there  are  2,000,000  sheep, 
mostly  In  flocks  of  from  1,000  to  2,000. 

The  Mediterranean  moth  has  appeared  In  the 
flour  mills  of  California  causing  heavy  losses. 

Over  1,300  trotting  associations  gave  over  $3,000,000 
In  stakes  and  purses  In  this  country  the  past  season. 

English  experiments,  like  our  own,  recommended 
the  Bordeaux  mixture  as  a  remedy  for  the  potato 
blight. 

Jack  the  Cow  Killer  has  maliciously  or  insanely 
been  killing  cows  about  Columbus,  O.,  for  a  year.  He 
never  steals  a  steak ' 

During  the  past  two  years,  according  to  the  Man¬ 
chester  Guardian,  the  price  of  cattle  In  England  has 
fallen  about  50  per  cent. 

Prof.  Llntner  knows  of  the  presence  of  the  horn 
fly  In  28  counties  In  New  York,  and  believes  It  has 
spread  all  over  the  State. 

White  Caps  are  driving  the  negroes  from  planta¬ 
tions  owned  by  Hebrews  In  Amite,  Lincoln  and 
Franklin  Parishes,  Louisiana. 

Henry  B.  White,  of  Kansas  City,  has  bought  1,000 
acres  near  that  place,  on  which  he  proposes  to  colon¬ 
ize  the  unemployed  negroes  of  the  city. 

Jacob  Shopp,  a  farmer  of  Rhlnebeck.  N.  Y.,  was 
swindled  out  of  $2,500  the  other  day  by  three  sharp¬ 
ers,  who  sold  him  a  brick  of  solder  for  silver. 

James  Massey,  a  farmer  living  10  miles  from 
Bloxom,  Va.,  was  found  dead  In  his  hog  pen  the  other 
night.  His  body  had  been  almost  devoured  by  the 
hogs. 

Queen  Victoria  was  awarded  a  number  of  prizes  at 
the  Smitbfleld  Fat  Stock  Show  the  other  day.  The 
Prince  of  Wales  received  the  first  prize  for  exhibit 
of  sheep. 

Prof.  N.  D.  Hopkins,  of  the  West  Virginia  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  has  just  brought  from  Europe  a  bug 
which  he  thinks  will  destroy  the  pestiferous  pine- 
tree  beetle. 

Tremendously  heavy  snows  and  Intense  cold  pre¬ 
vail  through  Hungary,  Austria,  Germany  and  most 
other  parts  of  continental  Europe  away  from  the 
Mediterranean. 

The  Lustre  Is  a  lately-established  Australian  breed 
of  sheep  from  Merino  sports  bearing  unusually  lust¬ 
rous  wool  of  extremely  fine  liber,  very  highly  prized 
by  French  manufacturers. 

After  all,  the  famous  Ormonde,  the  great  English 
breeder  of  race-horses,  Is  not  to  come  to  this  coun¬ 
try,  negotiations  for  his  purchase  for  $150,000  having 
fallen  through  In  Buenos  Ayres. 

Nine  head  of  cattle  suffering  from  tuberculosis 
were  slaughtered  at  Camden,  N.  J.,  by  the  State 
Board  of  Health  the  other  day,  and  a  hunt  is  being 
made  for  more  throughout  the  State. 

Farm  laborers  on  the  Ghent  flax  fields  In  Belgium, 
who  are  on  their  bands  and  knees  from  sunrise  to  sun¬ 
set,  receive,  on  an  average,  19.3  American  cents  a  day, 
with  three  meals  of  coarse  brown  bread  and  poor 
beer. 

In  Germany  since  August  1,  Instead  of  the  pro¬ 
ducers  of  beet-sugar  receiving  a  bounty  from  the 
Government,  they  must  pay  it  a  tax  of  two  cents  a 
pound,  though  they  receive  a  trifle  of  15  cents  for 
every  100  pounds  exported. 

France  Is  claimed  to  be  the  greatest  egg  and  poul¬ 
try  producing  country  In  the  world,  the  value  of  the 
eggs  alone  amounting  to  $175,000,000  annually,  or 
nearly  half  as  much  as  the  largest  wheat  crop  ever 
produced  In  the  United  States. 

The  New  York  State  Forest  Commission  has  de¬ 
cided  to  purchase,  at  the  rate  of  $1.50  per  acre,  about 
8,000  acres  of  land  In  Essex  County  as  an  addition  to 
the  State  Park,  and  will  sell  0,000  acres  there  which 
are  outside  of  the  Park  boundaries. 

After  the  example  of  the  Austrian  and  German 
cavalrymen,  the  cow-boys  of  Nebraska  and  Dakota 
will  run  a  long-distance,  go-as-you-please  broncho 
race,  from  Chaldron,  Neb.,  to  the  Nebraska  Building 
at  the  World's  Fair,  to  begin  May  15. 

Charlie  and  Ethel,  children  of  Henry  Jackson,  liv¬ 
ing  near  Noblesvllle,  Ind.,  died  in  convulsions,  the 
other  day,  shortly  after  they  had  drunk  the  milk 
from  a  cow  suffering  from  hydrophobia,  having  been 
bitten  by  a  mad  dog  five  months  before. 

While  in  most  of  the  Western  States  the  grain 
blockade  has  been  relieved,  In  South  Dakota  It  Is 
growing  serious.  There  are  at  least  2,500,000  bushels 
of  grain  in  elevators  and  In  many  places  warehouses, 
vacant  stores  and  even  residences  are  tilled. 

The  London  Times  says  the  present  boom  In  cotton 
is  unprecedented  since  the  Civil  War  and  wholly 
speculative,  and  It  professes  to  have  private  informa¬ 
tion  that  this  year’s  cotton  crop  Is  larger  than  re¬ 
ported,  and  growls  a  caution  against  gambling. 

The  Russian  Government  intends  to  create  an  in¬ 
surance  against  losses  through  bad  harvests,  and 
will  also  send  officials  into  all  rural  districts  to  teach 
the  peasants  a  better  way  of  working  their  fields.  In 
all  big  inland  towns  grain  exchanges  will  be  created. 

The  Plllsbury- Washburn  Flour  Mills  Company  at 
Minneapolis  produced  3,717,620  barrels  of  flour  In  the 
year  ending  August  31, 1892,  against  2,829,856  barrels 
the  previous  year,  and  ground  16,235,000  bushels  of 
wheat,  as  against  12,356,000  bushels  the  previous  year. 

The  “rustlers”  of  Wyoming,  resenting  the  Govern¬ 
ment’s  action  during  the  “Invasion”  of  the  cattle 
kings’  desperados  last  spring,  have  converted  a  Re¬ 
publican  majority  of  1,7C0  in  1890  to  a  Democratic  one 
of  2,000  out  of  a  total  vote  of  18,000.  More  will  be 
heard  of  the  “rustlers.” 

The  Pawnee  Indians  in  the  Indian  Territory  have 
ceded  to  the  United  States  233,026  acres,  after  they 
shall  have  taken  therefrom  their  allotments.  They 
number  about  800,  and  are  to  receive  $1.25  per  acre 
for  the  surplus  lands,  which  will  soon  be  opened  to 
“  homestead  ”  settlement. 

( Continued  on  next  page.) 


American  Gardening 

There  has  been  a  change  in  the  editorial  management,  by  which  Mr.  Long  is 
allowed  more  time  and  opportunity  to  devote  himself  to  his  landscape-gardening 
specialties  for  the  benefit  of  the  American  Gardening  family ;  and  the  active 
editorship  now  again  devolves  upon  Professor  L.  H.  Bailey. 

The  magazine  in  1893  will  engage  more  editorial,  contributorial  and  artistic 
talent  than  ever  before.  It  will  be  more  beautiful,  more  practical  and  more  valu¬ 
able.  Most  of  the  features  must  announce  themselves  as  they  appear.  Following 
is  an  outline  of  plans  for  the  year : 

The  periodical  will  be  just  what  its  name  indicates — an  American  magazine  of 
Gardening  or  Horticulture.  It  will  cover  the  whole  country  and  the  whole  sub¬ 
ject.  Its  province  is  Fruits,  Flowers,  Vegetables,  Ornamental  Gardening  and 
the  Beauties  of  Nature.  Our  special  contributors  for  the  coming  year  embrace 

FIFTY  CAREFULLY-SELECTED  NAMES 


in  all  parts  of  North  America.  These  men  and  women  are  accurate  observers,  good 
cultivators  and  careful  writers,  and  everything  of  general  interest  which  occurs  in 
their  respective  localities  will  be  given  to  our  readers. 

We  aim  at  everything  which  is  New,  Bright,  Inspiring  and  Useful.  The 
Horticultural  Interests  of  the  various  States  and  Provinces,  the  World’s  Fair,  the 
Homes  of  Prominent  Men,  the  Parks  and  Pleasure  Grounds,  the  Orchards,  the 
Amateur  Gardens,  the  Books,  the  Work  of  the  Experiment  Stations,  and  the 
Sciences  which  underlie  all  good  gardening — these  are  the  specialties  for  1893. 
They  will  be  discussed  by  such  men  as 


JOHN  BURROUGHS, 
EDWIN  LONSDALE, 
T.  GREINER, 

PROF.  VAN  DEMAN, 


P.  J.  BERCKMANS, 
CHARLES  HOWARD  SHINN, 
MICHAEL  BARKER, 

T.  T.  LYON, 


PARKER  EARLE, 
E.  J.  HILL, 
PROF.  RILEY, 

W.  C.  STRONG, 


and  many  others,  whose  names  will  appear  in  the  January  issue. 


Price,  $1.00  a  year.  There  are  in  a  year  over  800  pages,  G  x  8J^  inches  type 
measure,  and  about  900  choice  illustrations. 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Times  Building,  New  York. 


Largest  Creamery  Supply  House  in  the  United  States. 


THE  VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  GO., 

BELLOWS  FALLS,  VERMONT, 

Are  engaged  in  the  business  of  Building  and  Fitting 

CREAMERIES  AND  CHEESE  FACTORIES,  hav,NoGfSTcrRetamderh.esndreds 

A  good  creamery  can  be  built  and  equipped  for  $3,000.  Any  persons  contemplating  building,  will 
find  It  profitable  to  confer  wltb  us  before  closing  contracts  or  signing  any  subscription  papers. 


Our  Hot  Water 
Heater. 

In  this  heater  every 
particle  of  heat  is 
utilized,  the  water- 
pot  being  cone- 
shaped.  Is  all  heat¬ 
ing  surface. 

The  heat,  after 
being  used  within, 
passes  out  over  the 
water  -  pot  again, 
therebv  heating 
both  outside  and 
within.  It  has  a  line 
revolving  grate,  and 
a  good  dumping  ar¬ 
rangement. 

This  heater  is 
warranted  to 
give  satisfaction 
or  money  re¬ 
funded.  For  illus- 
trated  catalogue, 
etc.,  write  to 


THE  CHALLENGE  INCUBATOR. 

The  Best  Manufactured. 

REMAINS  UNDEFEATED. 

This  Machine  challenges  competition  either  public 
or  private.  Record  99^  per  cent,  and  remains  unde¬ 
feated.  Won  First  Prize  at  Boston  1889  and  1890; 
First  at  Worcester,  1890;  First  at  Madison  Square 
Garden,  New  York,  1891.  Guaranteed  to  batch  a 
larger  per  cent  of  fertile  eggs  than  any  machine  on 
the  market.  We  also  furnish  the  best  and  cheapest 
heating  apparatus  for  Brooder-Houses.  Send  for  new 
illustrated  catalogue  before  purchasing  any  other. 

OUR  HYGROMETERS  are  m'de  especially 
for  incubators,  and  no  person  operating  incubators 
can  afford  to  be  without  one.  Price,  $3.00.  We  war¬ 
rant  them  to  give  satisfaction  or  money  refunded. 


WOOD  &  PAIGE,  31  Sewall  St.,  Lynn,  Mass. 


Short  Course  in  Agriculture. 


CORNELL  UNIVERSITY 

offers  to  farmers’  boys  and  girls  over  16  years  of  age  a 
practical  course  of  lectures  and  laboratory  work  in 
applied  Agriculture,  lasting  eleven  weeks,  and  be¬ 
ginning  January  3.  1893. 

For  lull  particulars  address 

PROF.  1.  P.  ROBERTS, 
Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Endorsed  by  the  leading  Entomologists  of  the  U.S. 
Valuable  Ulus.  book.  “ Our  Insect  Foes.”  free.  Our  far¬ 
mer  agents  are  making  $5  to  $20  per  day.  Send  2  cent 
stamp  for  120-page  Ulus.  Farm  Book.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  Ill’d  Catalogue  free. 
Address:  P.  C.  LEWIS  MFQ.  CO.,  Catskill,  N.  Y. 


133  ACRES  AT  A  BARGAIN. 

FINE  FARM,  with  good  timber,  water,  buildings, 
fences  and  young  orchard  of  all  fruits.  Half  a  mile 
to  P.  O.,  and  three  miles  to  R.  K.  station.  Other  busi¬ 
ness  compels  a  sacrifice  of  20  per  cent  discount  from 
real  value.  W.  L.  COGGSHALL,  West  Groton,  N.  Y. 


-  -  --  I  ng,  Pumping, 

Wind  and  Steam :  PeaU^Woders,  &c.  Will 

- - ~aoay  you  to  send  Z^.  Encyclopedia,  of 

1600  Engravings.  The  American  Well  Works,  Aurora  Ill 
also,  Chicago,  Ill.;  Dallas,  Tex.;  Sydney.  N.  S.’w, 
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AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 

( Continued. ) 

The  other  day,  Bernard  Miller,  a  German  tailor  24 
years  old,  died  In  this  city  of  sheep  rot,  contracted 
while  cleaning  woolen  cloth,  some  of  the  dirt  and 
grease  of  which  got  under  his  linger  nails.  At  Bel  le- 
yue  Hospital  the  disease  was  diagnosed  as  erysip¬ 
elas;  but  an  autopsy  showed  it  was  sheep  rot. 

For  several  years  Mystic,  Conn.,  haB  been  paytng  a 
bounty  of  $5  per  head  for  old  foxes  and  half  that  sum 
for  young  ones.  A  genius  has  been  raising  young 
foxes  till  they  brought  the  highest  price  and  drawing 
large  sums  from  the  town,  which  has  on  discovering 
the  scheme,  just  reduced  the  bounty  on  old  foxes  to 
(3  each. 

In  at  least  three  great  Russian  provinces  famine 
will  be  felt  this  winter.  The  Governors  of  two  of 
them  have  ashed  the  Government  for  7,000,000  rubles 
to  prevent  starvation.  The  Czar  has  given  3.000.000 
rubles  (61 cents  each)  and  public  works  are  to  be 
started  to  give  the  starving  population  a  chance  to 
earn  a  living. 


paying  an  Income  tax  on  an  income  never  earned. 
Resolved,  that  the  laws  of  land  tenure  should  be  so 
amended  as  to  secure  to  tenants  the  value  of  the  im¬ 
provements  they  make  on  their  holdings;  also  that 
distress  for  rent.should  be  abolished  and  that  an 
equal  division  of  rates  should  be  made  between  the 
owners  and  occupiers  of  land.  A  resolution  In  favor 
of  protection  for  agricultural  products  in  the  line  of 
“  fair  trade  ”  was  enthusiastically  passed.  The  con¬ 
dition  of  agricultural  affairs  In  Ireland  Is  fully  as  bad 
as  in  England.  Cattle  are  unsalable  at  almost  any 
price,  and  the  flax  crop  has  proved  a  disastrous 
failure.  Measures  were  taken  to  organize  an  Agri¬ 
cultural  Union,  so  as  to  give  greater  weight  to  the 
demands  and  recommendations  of  the  farmers. 
Neutral  newspapers  speak  well  of  the  conference 
proceedings.  Eight  hundred  farmers'  societies  were 
represented. 

*  *  * 

A  winter’s  work  for  our  “special” 
and  cask  prizes  is  sure  to  be  profitable 
to  every  earnest  worker. 


DAIRY. 


State,  half  tubs  and  palls,  extras.,,,,  2(5  @27 

Half  tubs  and  pails,  firsts . 22  ®24 

Half  tubs  and  palls,  seconds . 20  @21 

Welsh  tubs,  extras . —  @20 

Welsh  tubs,  firsts . 22  @24 

Welsh  tubs,  seconds . 20  @21 

Firkins  and  tubs,  extras .  24%@25 

Firkins  and  tubs,  firsts . 21  @23 

Tubs,  thirds . 18  @19 

Firkins,  extra . 22  @23 

Firkins,  firsts . 21  @22 

Firkins,  seconds . 18  @19 

Western,  firsts . 20  @23 

Seconds . 10  @19 

Thirds . 14%@15 

CHEESE. 

State  factory,  full  cream,  fall  made,  colored. 

fancy . 10%@U 

Full  cream,  white,  tall  made,  fancy . 10%@ll 

Full  cream,  choice . 10%@10% 

Full  cream,  good  to  prime . 10  @10% 

Full  cream,  common  to  fair . 8%@  9% 

Part  cream,  Chenango  and  neighboring 

counties,  small  size,  choice .  8%@  9 


Part  skims,  choice .  8  @814 

Part  skims,  prime . 7  @  7% 

Part  skims,  fair  to  good . 5  @0% 

Part  skims,  common . 3  @4 

Full  skims . 1 14®  2% 


Six  Points  to  Remember  ! 


*. — Every  Subscriber  for  1893  is  en¬ 
titled  to  receive  the  premium  seeds  and 
plants,  worth  $5  to  $25  to  any  bright 
cultivator.  He  pays  for  the  mailing 
only. 

2. — Every  Subscriber  for  1893  gets  the 
best  and  cheapest  farm  paper  in  the 


The  Minnesota  Supremo  Court  has  just  decided 
that  a  wife’s  contingent  dower  right  In  real  estate  Is 
not  lost  by  a  transfer  of  title  to  a  purchaser  at  an  ex¬ 
ecution  sale  founded  on  a  judgment  against  the 
owners.  The  decision  Is  contrary  to  the  legal  custom 
In  the  State  for  33  years,  and  must  lead  to  endless 
litigation,  as  It  clouds  the  titles  to  millions  of  dollars’ 
worth  of  real  estate. 

This  new  swindle  Is  extensively  practiced  In  rural 
districts  In  some  parts  of  the  country.  A  gllb-tongued 
stranger  sells  as  many  bicycles  as  he  can  at  a  low 
price;  a  few  days  later  a  confederate  turns  up  and 
“proves"  the  wheels  were  stolen  from  him  and  takes 
’em  away.  Other  things  are  often  substituted  for 
bicycles  by  the  rascals. 

The  Milwaukee  broom  makers  have  formed  a  com¬ 
bination  and  advanced  prices  30  per  cent.  There’s 
also  a  corner  In  broom  corn,  manipulated  by  a  num¬ 
ber  of  Chicago  dealers  operating  under  “  an  agree¬ 
ment  between  gentlemen,"  which  does  not  forbid 
them  to  “  skin  ”  growers  by  giving  them  only  starva¬ 
tion  prices  for  their  product. 

The  38th  annual  meeting  of  the  Western  New  York 
Horticultural  Society  will  be  held  at  Rochester,  N. 
Y.,  January  25  and  26.  An  elaborate  programme  Is 
being  prepared,  Including  papers  of  great  interest  to 
horticulturists,  as  well  as  reports  and  question*  for 
discussion  Secretary  and  Treasurer  John  Hall,  400 
Wilder  Building,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

The  other  day  the  first  marketable  tea  ever  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  United  States  was  exhibited  In  Balti¬ 
more  by  C.  U.  Shepard,  of  Summerville,  S.  C.,  who 
grew  and,  by  means  of  a  common  fruit  evaporator, 
cured  40  pounds  this  year  on  hit  farm.  It  was  pro¬ 
nounced  equal  to  the  best  high-grade  breakfast  tea 
and  superior  to  many  grades  from  India  and  China. 

The  “Industrial  Legion  of  the  United  States,” 
a  political  offshoot  of  the  Farmers’  Alliance  and  Peo¬ 
ple’s  party,  started  at  the  late  Memphis  convention, 

Is  reported  to  be  spreading  rapidly  in  the  West.  It 
consists  of  three  classes— males  over  21 ;  males  under 
21  and  over  1 4,  and  a  Women's  Aid  Corps,  an  auxiliary 
to  the  first.  It’s  modeled  after  the  G.  A.  R.,  and  par¬ 
takes  of  its  secret  character. 

Royal  decrees  are  published  permitting  the  free 
Importation  of  American  vines  to  repair  the  losses 
caused  by  the  phylloxera  In  the  vine-growing  dis¬ 
tricts  of  Spain.  The  districts  mentioned  are  Barce¬ 
lona,  Alraerla,  Granada,  Seville,  Salamanca,  Za¬ 
mora,  Orense,  Lugo,  Malaga,  Gerona  and  the  Balearic 
Islands.  Vineyards  covering  880,000  acres  have 
already  been  destroyed  by  the  phylloxera,  and  08,000 
acres  more  have  been  Invaded  by  the  pest. 

The  latest  weekly  report  of  the  shipments  of  wheat 
from  India  Indicated  a  movement  of  400,000  bushels, 
of  which  240,000  were  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
remainder  to  the  continent  of  Europe.  The  ship¬ 
ments  for  the  corresponding  week  one  year  ago  were 
1,440,000  bushels.  The  total  Indian  shipments  of 
wheat  since  April  1  are  placed  at  21,040,000  bushels 
against  38,140,000  for  the  corresponding  period  of  1891, 
showing  a  material  falling  off  in  the  amount  India 
Is  enabled  to  feed  Europe. 

After  12  hours  of  continuous  sky  bombardment  near 
8an  Antonio,  Texas,  Gen.  Dryenforth's  attempt  to 
cause  artificial  rain  came  to  an  end  at  6.30  a.  m.  on 
December  1,  Five  thousand  pounds  of  the  new  ex¬ 
plosive  roselllte  were  let  off.  and  10  of  the  hydrogen- 
oxygen  ballons  were  exploded  at  altitudes  varying 
from  2,000  to  3,000  feet.  Beyond  a  slight  local  shower 
lasting  a  few  minutes,  no  rain  fell  during  the  experi¬ 
ment  or  the  following  day.  It  Is  now  generally  be¬ 
lieved  even  by  the  most  enthusiastic,  that  no  useful 
results  can  come  from  sky  bombardments. 

On  December  1  a  gigantic  barbed  wire  trust  with 
headquarters  at  Chicago  and  branches  at  St.  Louis, 
New  York,  Pittsburg  and  San  Francisco,  was  organ¬ 
ized  under  the  laws  of  Illinois,  and  the  name  of  the 
Consolidated  Steel  and  Wire  Company.  It  has  a  paid 
In  capital  of  $16,000,000  and  Is  composed  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  concerns:  St.  Louis  Wire  Mill  Company,  St.  Louis; 
Braddock  Wire  Company,  Pittsburg;  Lambert  & 
Bishop  Wire  Fence  Con  pany ,  Joliet,  111 ;  Iowa  Barbed 
Wire  Company,  New  York  city  and  Allentown,  Pa. ; 
Baker  Wire  Company,  Chicago.  Look  out  for  a 
rise  In  the  prices  of  the  monopoly's  goods. 

During  the  last  fiscal  year  raw  cotton  was  Imported 
free  of  duty  to  the  amount  of  $3,215,303.  as  against 
$2,826,004  for  the  previous  year,  and  $1,392,728  for  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1890.  Most  of  it  came  from 
Egypt,  as  manufacturers  want  it  for  some  character¬ 
istics  not  found  in  the  domestic  product.  Some  comes 
from  Peru,  however,  and  all  this  Is  reported  to  be 
used  Instead  of  wool,  its  character  being  such  as  to 
make  It  especially  available  for  mixing  with  woolen 
goods  without  detection.  The  Department  of  Agrl 
culture,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  experiment  sta¬ 
tions  In  the  cotton  States,  has  undertaken  experi¬ 
ments  with  a  view  of  producing  a  substitute  for 
Egyptian  cotton  at  home. 

The  great  Agricultural  Conference  of  the  farmers 
of  the  United  Kingdom  concluded  its  work  on  De¬ 
cembers.  Resolved  that  Imperial  and  local  farm  taxes 
ought  to  be  reduced.  Farms  now  greatly  overtaxed, 


To  enjoy  life  use  TUTT’S  PILLS. 


*  *  * 

CROP  AND  MARKET  NOTES. 

Cabbages  are  scarce  and  high. 

Florida  cucumbers  are  now  in  market. 

Hothouse  tomatoes  are  again  in  market. 

The  few  Seckel  pears  yet  In  market  sell  for  a  high 
price, 

Grape  fruit  Is  more  plentiful,  but  Is  not  very  cheap 
as  yet. 

Lady  apples  are  bringing  good  prices  for  the  holi¬ 
day  markets. 

In  Chicago,  cabbages  are  quoted  by  the  ton,  as  well 
as  by  the  100. 

Wlntergreen  berries  continue  to  be  a  feature  on 
the  fruit  stands. 

New  Orleans  is  sending  considerable  green  stuff  in 
the  way  of  vegetables. 

Hot-house  cucumbers,  lettuce  and  mushrooms  are 
in  demand  at  good  prices. 

Luscious  Navel  oranges  are  now  In  market.  They 
come  from  the  Indian  River  country,  and  bring  good 
prices. 

Southern  string  beans  are  bringing  better  prices 
than  a  few  weeks  ago.  They  are  of  pretty  good 


EGGS. 


State  and  Pennsylvania,  new  laid,  choice... 

Western,  fresh  gathered,  extra . 

Fresh  collections,  good  to  prime . 

Fall  packed . 

Early  Icehouse,  good  to  prime . 

Icehouse,  fair  quality . 

Limed  eggs,  State,  per  dozen . 

Canadian,  per  dozen . 

Western,  per  dozen . 


29  @30 
29  @ 291$ 
28  @29 
22  @26 
20  @21 

19  @20 

20  @21 
20  @20% 
20  @20% 


FRUITS— DRIED. 

Apples,  evaporated,  fancy . . 

Choice . 

Prime . 

N.C.,  sun-dried,  fancy . 

N.  C.,  sun-dried,  sliced,  choice.. 

N.  C.,  sliced,  prime . . 

Chopped . . 

Cores  and  skins . 

Peaches,  Ga..  peeled,  fancy . 

Ga..  peeled,  choice . 

Ga.,  peeled,  fair  to  prime . 

Ga.,  peeled,  common . 

Raspberries,  evaporated . 

Sun-dried . 

Cherries  . 

Huckleberries . 

Blackberries . 

1891 . 

Apricots.  California . 

Peaches,  California,  unpeeled . 

Prunes,  California,  per  ib . 

Plums,  State,  per  lb . 

Damson . 


9%@10 
—  @  8% 
8  @  8% 
6  @  6% 
m®  5% 

5%@  5% 
2  @  214 
1%@  2 
12%@13 
11  @12 

9  @10 

6  @  8% 
19%@20 
18  @19 
17  @19 
11  @12 
—  @  6% 
6  @  5% 
13  @17 

10  @15 
10  @14 
10  @— 

8  @— 


FRUITS— GREEN. 


world  :  the  best  by  general  concession  ; 
tbe  cheapest  because  it  is  the  best.  Only 
$1  for  a  $2  paper. 

3.  — Every  Subscriber  who  sends  in  a 
club  of  five  or  more  new  names  for  1893 
will  share  pro  rata  in  the  $2,000  to  be  di¬ 
vided  May  1st. 

4.  — Every  Subscriber  who  sends  in 
five  or  more  new  names  for  1893  also  se¬ 
cures  one  of  the  $3,000  worth  of  extra 
premiums  for  clubs  of  5  to  100. 

5.  — That  you,  Dear  Reader,  should 
be  earning  your  proper  share  of  the 
$10,000  worth  of  cash  and  other  valuable 
premiums  to  be  sent  to  subscribers  to 
The  Rural  New-Yorker.  We  can  and 
will  help  you  to  earn  a  good  winter  in- 


quality,  too. 

Prominent  among  tho  advertisements  In  the  New 
York  produce  trade  papers  are  thoso  calling  the 
attention  of  dealers  to  the  facilities  offered  by  the 
advertisers  for  the  cold  storage  of  all  kinds  of  per¬ 
ishable  produce. 

Some  enterprising  Long  Islander,  by  some  means, 
kept  a  lot  of  tomatoes  until  all  others  were  out  of 
market,  and  then  secured  what  must  have  proved 
very  satisfactory  prices  by  springing  them  on  an 
unsuspecting  public. 

In  regard  to  the  Interior  hop  market,  the  Water- 
vllle  Times  says  that  there  is  a  little  business  doing 
all  the  time.  The  prices  at  which  the  majority  of 
stock  Is  moving  are  20  to  22  cents,  although  Inferior 
grades  aro  bought  for  less.  The  highest  price  paid 
last  week  was  22%  cents. 

E.  L.  Goodsoll  reports  exceptionally  good  sales  of 
California  fruit  this  year.  The  sales  of  one  car 
containing  800  packagesof  grapes  of  various  varieties 
realized  $2,474.80  gross,  and  $1,745.81  net.  This  Is  the 
highest  price  yet  realized  for  California  shippers. 
One  lot  sold  as  high  as  $9.10  per  crate.  These  crates 
hold  20  and  40  pounds  respectively,  the  single  crates 
holding  20  and  the  double  40  pounds  each.  Mr.  Good- 
sell  attributes  these  high  prices  largely  to  the  fact 
that  the  shippers  of  this  car-load  have  established 
reputations  for  themselves  for  careful  picking  and 
packing.  They  use  Individual  brands  also,  which 
Identify  tho  fruit  at  a  glance. 

The  Cooperstown  Journal  says  that  a  few  hundred 
bales  of  good  brewing  hops  have  been  purchased  by 
Cooperstown  dealers  during  the  past  week,  most  of 
them  at  21  cents  to  22%  cents.  Choice  shippers  wou  Id 
command  about  25  cents.  The  local  market  Is  still 
as  high  as  that  of  any  otner  point  In  the  State.  It 
Is  estimated  that  about  12,000  bales  of  Otsego  County 
hops  of  tho  crop  of  1892  have  been  purchased,  mainly 
by  Cooperstown  dealers,  since  the  market  opened 
September  1,  and  a  local  grower  shipped  abroad  on 
his  own  account  about  1,000  bales.  This  disposed  of 
about  one-half  the  crop  of  the  county.  Those  grow¬ 
ers  who  own  the  other  half  are  likely  to  get  as  much 
money  for  them  as  the  first  half  brought  If  they  do 
not  crowd  them  on  the  market. 


n ARKETS.  | 
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BEANS  AND  PEASE. 


Beans,  marrow,  choice,  per  bush . 2  40  @2  45 

Medium,  choice,  per  bush .  —  @2  05 

Foreign,  medium . 165  @175 

Foreign,  pea . 170  @175 

Pea,  choice . 2  00  @2  05 

Red  kidney,  choice . 2  70  @2  80 

Lima,  California  (60  lbs) . 2  00  @2  05 

Green  pease,  bbls.,  per  bush .  —  @1  85 

Bags,  per  bush . 1  75  @1  80 

Scotch  green  pease,  per  bush . 185  @187% 

GINSENG. 

Northern  and  Canada,  per  lb . $2  75@300 

Western  as  to  quality,  per  lb .  2  30@2  60 

Southern  as  to  quality .  2  20@2  40 

BUTTER. 

CREAMERY  AND  FACTORY. 

Creamery,  State,  tubs,  fall  maoe,  extra . 28  @29 

State,  tubs,  common  to  good . 23  @27 

Western,  separator,  extra . 31  @31% 

Western,  tl;  sts . 27  @29 

Western,  seconds . 2!  @26 

Western,  June,  extras . 23  @24 

Western,  June,  firsts . 21  @23 

Western,  June,  seconds . 19  @20 

Western,  thirds . 20  @22 

Western  imitation  creamery,  firsts . 22  @23 

Western  Imitation  creamery,  peconds...  17  @21 

Western  factory.  June  firkins,  extras - 17  @18 

June  firkins,  seconds  to  firsts . 16  @17 

June  tubs,  extras . —  @l('% 

Fresh,  small  tubs . 21  @22 

Fresh  firsts . 17  @18 

Fresh  seconds . I  -%@  6 

Thirds . . . —  @15 


Apples,  N.  Spy,  prime  to  fancy,  per  bbl . 2  50®3  50 

N.  spy,  up-river,  small  bbl . 1  75@2  25 

King,  fair  to  fancy,  per  bbl . 3  00@4  50 

Spltzenburg,  extra  fancy . 4  00@4  50 

Good  to  prime . 3  C0@3  50 

Common  to  fair,  small  bbl . 1  75@2  50 

Greenings,  extra  fancy . 3  75@4  00 

Good  to  prime . 2  60@3  25 

Up-river,  small  bbl  . 2  00@3  25 

Baldwins,  extra  fancy . 2  75@3  00 

Good  to  prime . 2  25®2  50 

Up-river,  small  bbl . 150@2  00 

Cranberries,  Cape  Cod,  Belle,  etc.,  fancy . .  .8  00@8  50 

Cape  Cod,  late  kinds,  fair  to  choice . 7  00417  50 

Cape  Cod,  Inferior,  per  bbl . 3  00@fi  00 

Cape  Cod,  prime  to  fancy,  per  crate . 2  25@2  50 

Capo  Cod,  fair  quality,  per  crate . 1  87@2  00 

Jersey,  prime,  dark,  per  crate . 2  25@2  50 

Jersey,  fair  tc  good,  per  crate . 1  75@2  00 

grapes.— Western  New  York. 

Concord,  per  10-lb  basket .  16  @— 

Per  5-lb  basket .  10  @11 

Catawba,  per  5-lb  basket .  10  @11 

Per  10-lb  basket .  16  @20 

FLORIDA  FRUIT. 

Oranges,  bright  fancy,  176 to  200s  per  box....2  50@  — 

Bright  straight  lines,  per  box . 2  00@2  25 

Bright  inferior  per  box . 1  60@2  00 

Russet,  per  box . 1  85@2  00 

Grape  fruit,  choice,  per  box . 2  50@3  00 

Tangerines,  per  box . 4  00@4  50 

Mandarins,  per  box . 3  00@4  60 


POTATOES. 


Long  Island  potatoes.  Rose,  per  bbl . 2  25  @  2  50 

Northern  New  York  potatoes,  per  bbl. ..  .2  00  @  2  25 

Western  New  York  potatoes,  per  bbl . 175  @  2  00 

Jersey  potatoes,  good  to  choice . 175  @  2  25 

Potatoes,  Inferior . 1  25  @  1  50 

Virginia  sweet  potatoes . 2  50  @  2  75 

Jersey  sweet  potatoes . 3  25  @  3  50 

Vineland  sweet  potatoes . 3  50  @  4  00 

POULTRY-LIVE. 

Fowls,  nearby .  9%®  10 

Western,  per  lb .  9  @  9% 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb .  8  @  10 

Ducks,  Western,  per  pair .  65  @  80 

Geese,  Western,  per  pair . 1  25  @1  30 

Roosters,  old,  per  lb .  5%@  — 

Western  spring  chickens,  per  lb .  8  @  — 

Local  spring  chickens  per  lb .  8  @  8% 

Live  pigeons,  per  pair .  25  @  35 

POULTRY— DRESSED— ICED. 

Turkevs,  young,  dry  picked,  prime,  per  lb.  .11  @12 

Young,  scalded,  prime,  per  It . 10  @  — 

Young,  inferior,  per  lb. . . .  8  @10 

Chickens.  Western,  dry  picked,  choice . 10  @11 

Western,  dry  picked,  medium,  per  lb...  8  @  9 

Western,  scalded,  choice,  per  lb .  9  @10 

Western,  scalded,  medium,  per  lb .  7%@  9 

Fowls,  Western,  dry  picked,  prime,  pet  lb..  9  @  9% 

Western,  scalded,  prime,  per  lb .  8%@  9 

Old  Roosters,  Western,  prime,  per  lb .  6  @6% 

Mixed  ducks,  Western,  per  ib .  8  @11 

Geese,  young,  Western,  per  lb . . .  6  @  9 

DRESSED  POULTRY— DRY  PACKED. 

Turkeys.  Jersey,  fancy,  per  lb .  14  @15 

Up-river,  fancy,, per  lb . 14  @15 

Maryland  and  Del.,  prime  to  fancy . 13  @  14 

State  and  Pa.,  fancy,  per  lb . 12  @14 

State  and  Pa.,  good,  per  lb . 10  @11 

Western,  dry  picked,  fancy,  per  lb . 12  @  13 

Western,  scalded,  fancy,  per  lb . 12  @13 

Western,  fair  to  good,  per  lb . 10  @11 

Chickens,  Phila.,  selected  large,  per  lb . 15  @  — 

Phlla.,  mixed  weights,  per  lb . 13  @14 

Phila.,  fair  quality,  per  lb . 12  @  12% 

Clear,  Jersey,  per  lb . 12  @13 

Clear,  State  and  Pa.,  per  lb . 11  @12 

Clear,  Ohio  and  Mich.,  per  lb . 10  @12 

Western,  Inferior .  6  @  9 

Fowls,  clear,  Jersey,  per  lb . 11  @12 

Clear,  State  and  Penn,  per  lb . 10  @11 

Clear,  Ohio  and  Mich.,  per  lb . 10  @11 

Western,  Inferior .  8  @  9 

Ducks,  Jersey  choice,  per  lb . 12  @14 

Md.  and  Del.,  per  lb . 10  @14 

State  and  Pa.,  per  lb . 10  @14 

Western,  per  lb .  7  @13 

Geese,  Md.  and  Del.,  per  lb . , . 10  @13 

Western,  per  lb . 6  @11 


come  if  you  will  let  us. 

6. — New  Subscribers  for  1893  will  re¬ 
ceive  the  paper  for  the  rest  of  this  year 
from  receipt  of  order,  free  of  charge;  so 
send  the  names  in  promptly. 


By  Trifling  -with  a  Cold  many  a  one  allows 
himself  to  drift  Into  a  condition  favorable  to  tho  de¬ 
velopment  of  sorno  latent  disease,  which  thereafter 
takes  full  possession  of  the  system.  Better  cure  your 
Cold  at  once  with  Dr.  D.  Jayne's  Expectorant,  a  good 
remedy  for  Throat-ails  and  Lung  affections. — Adv. 


CANADA  AI>lirCfc 

HARDWOOD  \  H  B“  \ 

UNLEACHED  HvllbO 

Screened  and  ready  for  Immediate  shipment  In 
carload  lots,  direct  from  our  storehouses  In  Canada. 
Smaller  quantities,  In  bags,  from  our  storehouse  In 
New  York.  We  guarantee  all  ashes  shipped  by  us 
to  he  absolutely  pure  unleached,  and  give  all  pur¬ 
chasers  ample  time  to  satisfy  themselves  as  to  qua 
llty  of  the  ashes  before  paying  for  them.  Send  for 
our  prices,  circulars  and  other  Information  before 
ordering  ALLISON.  STROUP  &  CO., 

Mention  this  paper.  166  Fulton  Street,  New  York 


F 


REE  Samples,  21  new  articles.  Big 
money  to  agents;  everybody  buys;  write  quick; 
$IU  a  day  and  fine  premium.  B.  612,  Holly,  Mich 


8511)  WARRANTED 

FOR  5  YEARS. 

Will  keep  as  good  time  as 
a  «15  watch.  We  are  the 
only  firm  In  the  United  States 
making  this  offer.  The  coun¬ 
try  has  been  flooded  with 
.  cheap  imitations  of  this 
f  V  watch.  Now  we  propose 

L  A  to  offer  10,000  of  (lie  real 

•  Wk  article.  Cut  this  out  and 

^senditto  us  with  your 
.  full  name  and  address 
Land  we  will  send  this 
1  watch  to  your  nearest 
I  express  office  for  you 
I  to  look  over  and  if  you 
think  it  Is  a  big  bargain 
I  pay  the  agent  $2.85  and 
f  express  charges  and 
(it  is  yours.  we  send 
f  our  guarantee  that  you 

can  return  it  any  time 
within  one  year  if  in  any 
way  unsatisfactory. 
FREE.  If  y°R  send 
cash,  #2.85,  with  your 
order  we  give  you  a  #1.00 
Gold  plated,  chain  as  sample. 

Keene’s  Mammoth  Watch  Store, 

1301  Washington  Street,  Boston,  Maas. 


S  For  theCure  of  Indigestion,  Bll-  * 

iluusnexH,  llendnehe,  CoiiHtlpu- 
Itlon,  Bud  Complexion,  Offen- 
s  si  ve  Breuth,  and  all  disorders  of 
i  tho  Stomach,  Liver  and  Bowels, 

I  RIPANS  TABULES 
fact  gently (yef  promptly,  and  are 
■  easy  to  take.  Perfect  digestion 
I  follows  their  use.  Sold  by  drug- 
|  gists  or  sent  by  mail.  Price  $2.00.  I 

f  Ripans  Chemical  Co.,  1 0  Spruce  St.,  New  York.  | 


VEGETABLES. 


Cauliflower,  fancy,  per  bbl . 2  50(33  50 

Poor  to  fair,  per  bbl . 1  60@2  00 

Celerv.  Western,  per  dozen  roots .  50@  60 

State,  per  dozen  roots .  35®  40 

Cabbage,  fancy  and  L.  I.  Dutch,  per  11)0 . 4  0U@6  10 

Eggplant,  Southern,  per  bbl . 4  00@7  00 

Gunnis,  Connecticut,  white,  best . 3  U0@3  50 

State,  yellow,  per  bbl . 2  50@  — 

Connecticut  red,  per  bbl . 2  25@2  50 

Orange  County,  yellow,  per  bbl . 2  00@2  25 

Orange  County,  red . 2  00<s2  25 

Turnips . 1  00@  — 

Norfolk  spinach,  per  bbl . 1  00@1  25 

Norfolk  kale,  per  bbl .  59@  75 


BEAUTIFUL  CHRISTMAS  CARDS 

and  sa  -"'If  copy  St.  Louis  Magazine  for  I  A. 
These  cards  sei,  all  In  stores  for  10c.  each.  •  ww 
St.  Louis  Magazine,  Olive  St.,Sfc.L.ouis,Mo 


E.  R.  HARDY,  Abingdon,  Knox  Go.,  Ills., 

Tanner  and  Maker  of  Galloway  Coats,  Robes,  Rugs, 
Gloves  and  Mittens,  etc.  Also  makes  all  kinds  of  Fur 
Coats,  from  $15  to  $325.  Ladles’  fine  Coats  and  Capes 
from  Galloway  and  Angus  Fur. 
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THE  HAWK  AND  THE  KING  BIRDS. 

[lie printed  by  Request.] 

You’ve  all  seen  a  hawk  firin'  over  a  medder, 

With  two  or  three  king  birds  a- pickin’  away 
At  his  back  ti'l  It  looks  like  a  good-sized  hay  tedder, 
Had  ruffled  hts  feathers  all  up  the  wrong  way. 

The  poor  feller  squawks  an’  keeps  Ilyin’  an’  flyln’. 

He’s  big  enough  surely  to  eat  up  his  foes. 

He’d  scatter  their  bones  without  ever  once  tryln’ 

If  he  only  could  get  them  down  under  his  nose. 

But  he’s  big  and  heavy  while  they’re  light  and  nimble, 
They  circle  about  him  and  torment  and  goad — 
With  toe  like  a  needle  an’  foot  like  a  thimble, 

They  make  life  the  very  worst  kind  of  a  load. 

Let  hawks  go  In  flocks  an’  the  king  birds  would 
scatter, 

They  couldn’t  stand  organization  at  all. 

If  hawks  were  good  neighbors  they  soon  would  grow 
fatter, 

While  stock  In  the  king  birds’  performance  would 
fall. 

1  once  see  an  act  that  was  played  In  our  village, 

That  favored  the  hawk  and  the  king  birds  I  thought. 
F  >ur  little  young  rascals  were  trvln’  to  pillage 
So  uo  apples  a  thrifty  old  farmer  had  brought 
Into  town ;  there  he  stood  with  his  barrels  beside  him, 
The  four  little  fellers  a-dancln’  around. 

To  mock  him,  torment  him,  Insult  and  deride  him 
And  tempt  him  to  chase  them  away  from  the 
grou  ,d. 

He’d  spanked  ’em  to  stay  spanked  If  he’d  a-got 
near  ’em, 

Ills  hands,  they  jest  ached  for  to  hit  ’em  a  lick, 

But  actually  they  made  the  old  feller  fear  ’em. 

For  he  was  too  clumsy  an’  they  were  too  quick. 

He  never  could  catch  ’em,  for  each  time  he  started 
Away  from  his  barrels,  the  little  scamps  knew, 
Their  game;  for  while  three  of  ’em  scattered  an’ 
parted, 

The  fourth  stole  an  apple  an’  oftentimes  two. 

The  apples  grew  less,  an’  the  farmer  grew  tired 
With  running  an’  shouting— his  anger  waxed  high. 
He  ought  to  have  organized-  ought  to  have  hired 
His  neighbor  to  help  him  wh’n  trouble  come  nigh. 

If  guard!  V  them  barrels  gave  work  for  one  feller. 
While  t’other  one  chased  off  the  thieves  with  c 
stick, 

You  d  so  in  heard  them  little  chaps  holler  and  beller. 

An’  then  start  up  street  at  a  smart  double-quick. 
It's  jess  so  with  farmers— ain’t  you  seen  ’em  dancin’, 
An’  wastin’  their  flghtln’  on  shadders  and  things, 
While  little  sneak  thieves  come  behind  ’em  a-prancln’ 
An’  gobble  a  handful  of  apples  an’  things? 

Tell  ye,  It’s  nuts  for  theso  smart  politicians 
To  get  us  to  tucker  ourselves  on  a  chase 
After  hobbles ;  an’  then  come  like  practical  magicians 
An’  change  our  good  apples  for  thinnest  air-space. 
As  long  us  we’re  scattered  without  organizin’, 

An’  one  calls  for  this  thing  an’  one  calls  for  that, 
An’  pull  every  wliich-way,  it  won’t  be  surprisin’ 

If  farmers  grow  thin  whilst  the  others  grow  fat. 

But,  back  up  together,  stout  brother  to  brother, 

An’  see  If  them  little  frauds  won’t  run  away. 

They’ll  give  up  their  job,  and  hunt  hard  for  another 
Where  stealing  and  rogulng  Is  nearer  like  play. 


THE  ANGEL  OF  PEACE. 

“  Dear  me  !  what  a  wild  day  it  is  going- 
to  be.  I  wish  I  hadn't  promised  that  lead 
of  hay  to  the  judge,”  thought  Farmer 
Brown  as  he  harnessed  his  horses  by  the 
faint  light  of  a  dirty  lantern,  while  off 
and  on  a  gust  of  wind  crept  in  through 
the  chinks  of  the  barn  and  made  the 
light  flicker  and  almost  go  out. 

Daylight  had  not  yet  appeared  when 
he  had  his  horses  hitched  to  the  large 
load  of  hay  and  was  on  his  way  to  town, 
15  miles  distant. 

“  Merry  Christmas,  mister !  ”  piped  the 
merry  voices  of  a  group  of  sturdy 
farmers’  boys  firing  crackers  on  the  pub¬ 
lic  highway. 

Farmer  Brown  looked  at  them  thought¬ 
fully  without  returning  the  greeting. 
“ 1  declare,”  he  muttered  to  himself,  “  I 
hadn’t  thought  of  this  as  Christmas  Day. 
Let  me  see :  yes,  this  must  be  the  25th. 
I  wonder  if  the  Judge  thought  about  its 
being  Christmas  when  he  wrote  to  me  to 
bring  him  the  hay  on  Saturday.  But  now 
I’ve  started,  I’ll  go  the  whole  distance, 
especially  as  I’m  over  half  way  there, 
but  I  wish  it  wouldn't  snow  until  I  get 
back  to-night  ” 

Mr.  Brown  had  but  lately  moved  on  to 


Why  can’t  I  die  and  forget  my  wife  and 
little  Mar  -ella.  The  little  golden-haired 
child  !  I  wonder  if  she  ever  thinks  of 
‘  papa'  and  why  did  I  take  her  mamma 
out  to  that  lonely,  treeless  prairie.  She 
who  had  always  been  the  spoiled  pet  of 
her  doting  parents.  Ah  !  she  was  so 
anxious  then  to  go  anywhere  with  me, 
but  we  were  fresh  from  college  and  little 
knew  the  hardships  and  privations  of  a 
prairie  farm  and  a  sod  house.  We  often 
talked  then  of  love  in  a  cottage.  We 
were  happy  for  a  while  !  yes,  until  little 
Marcella  was  two  years  old,  and  then 
her  mother  came  to  see  us  and  all  was 
changed.  What  business  had  that  woman 
to  come  and  make  my  wife  discontented 
and  unhappy  with  her  home  ?  Then 
there  was  that  fatal  mistake  which  they 
would  not  let  me  explain.  God  knows  I 
didn’t  commit  robbery  and  murder  on 
that  lonely  road  that  night.  Suspicion 
was  laid  on  me  and  evidence  was  pretty 
much  against  me,  but  to  think  they 
wouldn’t  even  take  my  word  of  honor 
that  I  was  innocent,  and  her  mother  took 
her  and  little  Marcella  away — away  and 
I’ve  never  seen  them  since.  Thank  God! 

I  proved  myself  innocent  in  court,  but  I 
couldn’t  longer  live  on  that  desolate, 
lonely  prairie  after  its  sunlight  and  life 
were  gone.  I  wonder  where  they  are  to¬ 
day  !  Who  would  have  thought  of  me 


tory  to  Christmas  services  that  night 
wondered  at  the  close  scrutiny  a  stranger 
gave  them.  But  the  look  of  disappoint¬ 
ment  on  his  face  when  he  found  not  what 
he  looked  for  caused  one  of  the  little 
girls  to  pause  and  say  “  A  merry  Christ¬ 
mas.  sir  !  and  if  you  will  come  to  our 
church  to-night  you  will  see  Santa 
Claus.” 

A  childish  invitation.  Who  knows  the 
good  a  child  can  do?  Mr.  Brown  asked 
not  the  Dame  or  situation  of  the  church 
where  “  Santa  Claus  ”  could  be  seen, 
but  that  night  after  supper  at  the  hotel 
he  started  out  to  find  the  “  church  ”  re¬ 
ferred  to. 

Up  street  and  down  he  wandered.  He 
passed  several  brightly-lighted  churches. 
Some  unseen  hand  kept  him  from  enter¬ 
ing  any  of  these.  At  last  and  at  a  late 
hour  he  came  to  a  magnificent  church. 
Lights  gleamed  from  the  colored  glass  of 
its  many  windows.  The  outside  door 
stood  ajar,  and  hesitatingly  he  entered 
the  outside  entry  and  passed  into  the 
church.  The  closing  scene  of  the  exer¬ 
cises  was  being  enacted. 

The  brightly  burning  lights  were 
turned  low.  A  jingling  of  bells  in  the 
gallery  caused  the  large  audience  to  turn 
their  heads  to  see  if  Santa  Claus  was  re¬ 
appearing  and  entering  the  church  that 
way,  when,  lo !  what  a  transformation. 


its  glittering  splendor,  but  without  life. 
The  audience  still  gazed  at  it  to  see  if 
the  lovely  angel  would  not  appear  again, 
but  the  benediction  was  said  and  the 
audience  dismissed.  All  were  gone:  no, 
Mr.  Brown  still  sat  in  the  seat  whore  he 
had  sunk  with  such  a  strained  yearning 
when  the  “  aDgel  of  peace”  had  ap¬ 
peared.  He  had  stretched  forth  his 
hands  and  in  a  husky  whisper  which  was 
almost  a  sob  had  said,  “  Marcella,  Oh 
my  little  Marcella  !  ” 

Shall  I  tell  any  more  ?  You  can  all 
guess  the  ending.  The  sorrow  and  suf¬ 
ferings  of  eight  long  years  were  that 
night  ended.  The  little  Marcella  and 
his  wife  were  again  returned  to  him. 
His  wife  had  just  returned  from  foreign 
lands  and  had  been  seeking  him  in  vain. 
She  had  visited  the  prairie  home  where 
the  sod  house  ceased  to  be.  She  had 
heard  of  his  innocence — but  why  say 
more?  They  are  now  happy  and  p  ospt  r- 
ous  and  have  a  good  farm  and  magnifi¬ 
cent  house,  and  Christmas  is  to  them  a 
time  of  happiness  and  thanksgiving. 

fakmeb's  girl. 

*  *  * 

A  year  at  any  agricultural,  mechan¬ 
ical,  musical  or  other  technical  school  or 
college,  may  be  won  by  any  bright  young 
man  or  young  woman,  by  canvassing  for 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  American 
Gardening. 


The  Hawk  and  the  King  Birds.  Fig.  317. 

•‘Four  Little  Fellers  a  Dancin’  Around.  ’ 


as  here  on  the  hilly  roads  of  Ohio,  on  my  The  majestic  Christmas  tree  which  had 
way  to  town!  I,  who  if  I  had  stuck  to  silently  stood  glittering  and  beautiful  in 
my  claim  in  the  West  would  now  own  all  its  fancy  baubles  was  now  animate 
one  of  the  nicest  Western  farms?  Her  with  life.  The  tree  had  parted,  and  in 
parents  bad  sold  out,  and  they  accom-  its  midst  had  stepped  a  lovely  golden- 
panied  by  their  daughter  and  Marcella,  haired  angel.  A  white  robe,  glittering 
are  traveling  in  Europe,  so  came  the  with  stars,  touched  the  dainty,  white- 
answer  to  my  letter  of  inquiry  and  ap-  slippered  feet.  The  right  hand,  ex- 
peal  to  her  birthplace.  Merry  Christ-  tended,  held  the  whitest  of  doves,  while 
mas,  indeed  !  It  has  had  no  happiness  for  a  sweet  voice  clearly  speaking,  said, 
me  since  then.  Let  me  see,  it’s  been  eight  “  Peace  on  earth,  good  will  towards  all 
years  this  spring  since  she  left  me.  Why  men.”  Colored  lights  were  burned  at 
little  Marcella  must  now  be  almost  10  the  foot  of  the  tree,  making  more  be  mti- 
years  old.  Should  I  know  her  if  I  saw  ful  the  lovely  angel  standing  there  and 
her?  Ah,  yes,  those  frank  blue  eyes  delivering,  as  it  seemed,  the  message  from 
and  golden  hair,  the  very  image  of  her  heaven.  The  large  audience  was  in  per- 
mother.  Oh  !  what  would  I  not  give  to  feet  silence.  Heads  were  bent  forward 
see  them.”  and  eyes  were  strained  to  see  the  lovely 

Thinking,  thinking — brooding  on  this  messenger. 
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Department.” 
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one  subject  all  that  lonely  ride  to  town 
and  this  was  merry  Christmas  too.  Can 
not  one  crumb  of  comfort  fall  to  the  lot 


the  farm  he  now  occupied.  A  widowed  of  this  lonely  man?  Surely  every  one 
sister  kept  house  for  him,  but  a  rumor  should  be  happy  on  that  day. 
had  spread  through  the  quiet  neighbor-  The  snow  fell  thicker  and  faster.  The 
hood  that  he  had  a  wife  and  child  living,  hay  was  duly  delivered  at  the  Judge’s 
Curious  neighbors  sought  his  acquaint-  spacious  barn,  but  one  of  the  faithful 


SPECIAL  COMBINATION  ™tm 

WE  HAVE  MADE  ARRANGEMENTS  TO  OFFER 


ance  to  pry  into  his  former  life,  but  upon 
this  topic  he  would  not  say  a  word. 

Slowly  and  softly  the  whPe  snow¬ 
flakes  began  to  cover  the  load  of  hay  and 
the  silent,  muffled  farmer. 

“Get  up,  Kittie!  walk  faster,  Susie! 
we  must  get  to  town  and  back  home  by 
night.”  The  farmer’s  voice  sounded 
strangely  hoarse,  and  a  trembling  hand 
picked  up  the  long  whip,  but  it  was  not 
used. 

“  Home  ”  !  he  soliloquized.  “  What  is 
home  to  me  any  more  since  they  left  it  ? 


horses  had  become  lame  and  to  compel 
her  to  travel  back  through  the  drifting 


THE  OHIO  FARMER 


snow  seemed  inhuman  to  the  tender¬ 
hearted  farmer.  The  horses  were,  there¬ 
fore,  warmly  stabled  and  left  to  rest  dur¬ 
ing  the  afternoon  and  night. 

A  stranger  in  a  strange  town!  Were 
you  ever  situated  so?  All  the  afternoon 
Mr.  Brown  traversed  the  town.  No 
familiar  face  greeted  him.  All  was 
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Live  Stock  Matters 

FORKFULS  OF  FACTS. 

Make  sweet  cream  butter  when  your 
customers  want  it. 


You  can  insure  your  live  stock  by  se¬ 
curing  clubs  of  new  subscriptions  for 
The  Rural  New- Yorker  at  only  SLOG 
a  year.  See  premium  pages. 


We  hope  there  is  rye  in  the  ground  to 
feed  the  stock  a  green  bite  early  next 
spring. 

Boys  and  Sheep. — Our  boys,  aged  re¬ 
spectively  14  and  eight,  were  encouraged 
in  saving  the  pennies  and  dimes  that 
boys  usually  spend  for  nicknacks,  to  buy 
a  lamb.  Now  each  of  them  has  a  small 
flock  on  his  own  account,  and  as  they 
own  all  the  sheep  on  the  farm  they  take 
great  pride  in  them,  especially  the  lambs 
and  the  money  for  the  wool.  J.  s. 

Asked  if  a  manure  cellar  should  be 
placed  directly  under  a  cow  stable,  Mr. 
Powell  said: 

That  will  depend  upon  the  way  the 
cel  ar  is  constructed,  and  how  ti  e  man¬ 
ure  is  kept  in  it.  In  9  cases  out  of  10 
it  will  be  found  injurious.  The  gases 
and  odors  tha  rise  and  go  up  into  the 
stable  not  only  injure  the  cows,  but 
taint  t>  e  milk  also,  if  it  is  allowed  to 
stand  there  long  after  being  drawn.  I 
do  not  believe  in  bavin  manuie  cellars 
under  our  stab'es.  Th  better  way  here 
is  to  draw  the  manure  every  day,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  and  top-dress  the  meadows. 

Keep  the  manure  hauled  out  of  the 
stable. 

How  Milk  Varies  — Prof.  Robertson 
says  that  no  system  of  deep  setting  will 
enable  a  dairyman  to  recover  more  than 
two-thirds  of  the  butter  fat  in  milk  from 
cow  s  that  have  been  in  milk  for  nine 
months  or  longer.  In  his  experience, 
with  nilk  of  this  class,  shallow  pans 
gave  much  better  results.  He  has  also 
found  a  smaller  but  yet  notable  loss  in 
the  milk  of  cows  two  months  in  milk. 
These  are  important  points  for  the  dairy¬ 
man  to  remember,  and  they  emphasize 
the  value  of  the  separator,  which  will 
take  practically  all  the  cream  from  the 
milk  at  aDy  period  of  lactation.  Success¬ 
ful  dairying  points  with  unmistakable 
earnestness  to  the  more  general  use  of 
the  separator  as  the  best  of  all  methods. 
Where  it  is  practicable,  it  should  be  in¬ 
troduced. 

Cows  for  Pork  Making. — What  would 
be  the  best  breed  of  dairy  cows  to  invest 
in  where  the  milk  would  form  a  consider¬ 
able  part  of  the  profit  turned  into  pork  ? 

Huron  Co.,  Canada.  j.  k. 

Ans. — For  our  own  part  we  should 
breed  IIolstein-Friesians  in  such  a  case. 
These  cattle  give  a  large  flow  of  milk — 
the  skim-milk  of  which  would  be  excel¬ 
lent  to  mix  with  grain  for  hog  feeding. 
Get  a  first-class  bull  of  this  breed  and 
cross  him  on  the  cows  you  have,  unless 
they  aie  small  ones.  In  the  latter  case 
we  should  use  an  Ayrshire  bull.  It  is 
not  u.-ual  to  breed  cattle  with  refeience 
to  their  ability  to  provide  skim-milk  for 
pigs.  We  should  not  care  to  run  a  dairy 
unless  we  could  consider  the  skim-milk  a 
waste  product.  What  do  others  say  ? 

Another  old  Hen. — I  inclose  a  clip¬ 
ping  from  Farm  and  Ranch,  that  willpcr-- 
haps  be  interesting  to  Mr.  Stewart,  who 
recently  wrote  about  an  old  laying  hen.  I 
like  to  see  a  man  s  statements  supported 
by  such  evidence.  james  nimon. 

We  often  see  in  the  poultry  journals 
w  riters  advising  breeders  to  discard  hens 
over  three  years  old  and  get  new  stock. 
This  does  very  well ,  as  it  hei  ps  to  sell  the 
young  surplus  stock,  but  I  bought  a 
Silver  Wyandotte  hen  about  ten  years 
ago  from  George  W.  Pratt,  of  Ill.,  and 
no  hen  in  my  yard  gave  better  results. 
It  is  true  each  succeeding  moult  produces 
lighter  feathers,  but  as  for  eggs,  she  is 
up  with  the  best  young  hen  in  my  yard. 
A  neighbor’s  girl  was  married  in  1877 
and  went  to  housekeeping.  Her  husband 
bought  a  dozen  two-year-old  hens,  and 
one  old  Sumatra  Game  hen  among  them. 
The  old  hen  is  still  alive,  laying  now  like 
an  early  spring  pullet.  She  is  now  17 
years  old,  and  is  the  property  of  G.  W. 
Brittan  and  wife,  Purdon,  Tex  ,  who 
have  owned  her  all  this  loDg  time.  She 
lays  about  as  well  as  a  young  hen  and  is 
not  satisfied  unless  she  is  allowed  to 
hatch  a  spring,  summer  and  fall  brood 
of  chicks.  The  chicks  from  hens  three 
to  five  years  old  are  better  formed  and 
make  the  best  birds  if  the  male  bird  is 
all  right,  and  I  think  a  male  should  be 
two  years  old  to  give  the  best  results. 


CLOVER  AND  CORN  ENSILAGE. 

While  we  do  not  get  the  good  clover 
hay  of  our  fathers,  there  is  no  cheaper 
food  for  milch  cows  than  good  corn  en¬ 
silage  and  clover  hay  with  a  sprinkling 
of  Timothy,  for  then  the  Timothy  will 
be  cut  before  it  has  blossoired  and  will 
be  prime  feed,  and  it  is  hardly  worth 
while  for  a  farmer  to  think  of  buying  any 
other  feed.  I  often  wonder  why  farmers 
who  can  grow  a  good  crop  of  ensilage 
corn  buy  feed  for  their  cows.  I  find  one 
trouble  in  the  ensilage — my  corn  is  pretty 
rich  in  grain,  and  some  of  the  herd  fed 
on  it  are  apt  to  put  on  too  much  fat  In 
such  cases  I  have  to  feed  less  ensilage 
and  more  bran.  But  my  main  depend¬ 
ence  is  on  corn  ensilage,  and  then  I  fix 
up  the  ration  to  suit  the  cow.  If  I  had 
clover  hay  and  corn  ensilage,  I  would 
not  buy  any  other  feed.  The  present 
year,  with  my  ensilage  made  of  sweet- 
corn  stalks  after  the  ears  had  been  taken 
to  a  canning  factory,  and  every  third 
load  of  field  corn,  ears  and  all,  I  am 
obliged  to  use  something  else,  and  have 
oats  and  pfas  grown  together  on  pur¬ 
pose  for  feed.  At  present  I  am  milking 
two  fresh  cows  and  four  strippers.  Their 
feed  is  20  pounds  of  ensilage  and  what 
cut  corn  fodder  they  will  eat  up  clean, 
four  quarts  of  oats  and  peas  ground,  two 
quarts  of  bran  apiece  for  the  fresh  ones; 
and  for  the  others  two  quarts  of  oat  and 
pea  meal  and  two  of  brau  per  day,  and 
last  week  we  made  38  pounds  of  butter. 

Aurelius,  N.  Y.  A.  D.  b. 


ARE  DORSET  SHEEP  DOG-PROOF  ? 

A  man  hath  no  greater  enemy  than  he 
who  praises  him  unduly.  No  class  of 
th  roughbred  animals  escapes  more  or 
less  injury  from  those  who  make  false 
claims  for  it.  It  is  a  disgrace  to  Ameri¬ 
can  intelligence  to  see  the  false  repre¬ 
sentations  of  the  different  breed's  of  im¬ 


proved  animals  as  shown  by  the  so-called 
illustrations  of  them.  People  read  what 
is  said  of  them  and  look  at  the  pictures, 
and,  having  their  expectations  wrought 
up,  send  for  one  or  more,  and  on  arrival 
find  so  great  a  difference  between  the 
representation  aDd  description  and  the 
animals  as  received  that  they  are  thor¬ 
oughly  disgusted  and  declare  in  their 
wrath  that  “  all  men  are  liars,”  particu¬ 
larly  the  breeders  of  thoroughbred  live 
stock.  How  much  better  it  would  be, 
and  in  the  long  run  how  much  more 
profitable,  were  the  illustrations  and  de¬ 
scriptions  truthful  and  accurate. 

The  Rural  says  “advertisers  are 
claiming  the  Dorset  sheep  to  be  dog- 
proof,”  and  asks  if  this  is  so.  It  surely 
is  not  true,  and,  what  is  more,  the  men 
who  so  advertise  know  it  is  not  true.  At 
the  same  time  the  Dorsets  are  well  sup¬ 
plied  with  horns,  and  these  are  an  evi¬ 
dence  that  they  know  how  to  use  them, 
which  is  very  true.  They  are  extremely 
pugnacious ;  not  only  do  they  fight 
among  themselves,  but  they  are  ready 
to  give  the  shtpherd  a  sly  poke,  if  pro¬ 
voked.  As  a  consequence,  they  are  quite 
ready  to  go  for  a  dog,  and  are  much  more 
able  than  other  breeds  to  defend  them¬ 
selves  from  attack.  Especially  is  this 
true  of  an  old  Dorset  ewe  with  lambs  by 
her  side  ;  still  they  are  by  no  means  dog- 
proof,  as  the  owner  will  find  to  his  sor- 
iow  who  takes  the  word  of  these  adver¬ 
tisers  and  takes  no  measures  to  protect 
his  sheep  from  the  eurs.  j.  s.  woodward. 


In  writing  to  advertisers  please  always  mention 
The  Rural. 

LINSEED  OIL  MEAL 

Please  do  not  forget  that  our  OIL  MEAL  Is 

THE  BEST  FEED 

obtainable  for 

COWS,  BEEF  CATTLE,  HOaSand  HORSES. 

Market  price  must  soon  advance,  and  wo  advise 
your  taking  In  your  winter’s  supply  now. 


UE VI  P.  MOKTOK'8 


Please  write  us  for  quotations  and  other  particulars. 

DETROIT  LIHSEED  OIL  WORKS, 

DETROIT.  MICHIGAN. 

Progressive  poultrymen  caponize. 
Why  don’t  you  ? 

Set  of  Instruments,  $2.50,  postpd. 
Or, 

If  you  don’t  understand, 

We  will  mail  you  a  book  free. 

Gko.  P.  Pillinu  &  Son, 115 S.  llth  St.,  Philadelphia. 

GUERNSEYS !  ~ 

The  GRANDEST  of  DAIRY  Breed*. 

Combining  the  richness  of  the  Jersey  with  the  size 
approximate  to  the  Holstein  or  Short-horn,  but 
standing  alone  and  UN  equaled  in  producing  the 
richest  colored  butter  In  mld-wlnter  on  dry  feed. 
Gentle  as  pels,  persistent  milkers  and  hardy  In  con¬ 
stitution,  they  combine  more  qualifications  for  the 
dairy  or  family  cow  than  any  other  breed.  In  the 

“  Old  Brick  Guernsey  Herd” 

are  daughters  and  granddaughters  of  the  renowned 
Squire  Kent,  1504  A.  G.  C.  C.  and  of  the  finest  strains 
on  Guernsey  or  in  America — Counts,  son  of  Squire 
Kent  and  Statellite,  son  of  ICohim  head  the  herd.  All 
particulars  lu  regard  to  Breed  and  Herd  cheerfully 
given.  S.  P.  TABER  WILLETTS, 

“  The  Old  Brick,”  Koslyn,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

There  are  at 
present  twenty 
millions  milch 
cowsin  the 
United  States, 
and  every  one 
of  them  liable 
to  milk  fever, 
garget  or  caked 
udder,  unless 
proper  care  is 
given  them. 

Scott’s  Arabian  Paste  will  prevent  any  of  these 
diseases,  and  cures  any  case  of  garget  or  caked 
udder  when  directions  are  followed.  Send  for  circu¬ 
lars  or  pi  leo  list,  Sent  by  mall,  1  pound,  $1 ;  4  pound, 
5(1  cents.  SCOTT’S  ARABIAN  HOOF  PASTE  CO., 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


FOK  SALE  One  %  grade  Percheron  Horse 
■  oxt,ra  heavy,  live  years  old, 

sound,  kind  and  gentle.  Price  $250,  F.  O.  B.  Ashe¬ 
ville,  N.  C.  E.  D.  HEINEMANN 

Asheville,  N.  C. 

FARMERS  AND  FANCIERS. 

Your  attention.  Our  self-regulating  Incubator  and 
Brooder  for  $27.  Send  for  circular. 

PINELANI)  INCUBAIOR  AND  BROODER  CO., 
Jamesburg,  N.  J. 

An  INVINCIBLE  HATCHER 

1  win  make  your  Poultry 
Pay  100  per  cent,  more  on 
i  the  investment  than  any 
other  farm  product.  Send 
'  4  cents  in  stamps  for  No.  23 
Catalogue  and  Treatise  to 
BUCKEYE  INCUBATOR  CO.,  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO. 


HOLSTEIN  COWS. 

Rocklaud  Park  Stock  Farm 

Offers  for  sale  choice  cows,  Imported  and  home-bred. 
Prices  low  to  quick  buye  s.  Rockland  Park  Is  a  flag 
station  on  West  Shore  Railroad,  24  miles  from  New 
York.  For  further  particulars  call  on,  or  address 
A.  MACKELLAR,  Mgr.,  Rockland  Park,  Nyack,  N.  Y 

SOUTH  DOWN  SHEEP. 

CASSIUS  MARCELLUS  CLAY,  White  Hall,  Ky. 


SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP. 

Imported  Rams  and  Ewes,  also  Home-bred  Shear¬ 
lings  and  Lambs  by  The  Sort,  a  son  of  Rare  Stamp, 
the  sire  of  the  sensational  shearlings  of  1891,  and  out 
of  Ewes  by  Ronnie  Beau,  sire  of  the  English  cham- 
pton  ram  of  1892.  Prices  such  as  will  command  sMes. 

Address  RICHARD  GIBSON, 

Delaware,  Ont..  Canada. 


You  will  be  distinctlv  in  it  if  you  subscribe 

for  the  AMERICAN  HORSE  MONTHLY, 

and  take  advantage  of  this 

Great  PREMIUM  Offer! 

To  every  new  subscriber  we  will  give: 

1  Pat.  SPRINGSTEEN  HIT  *1.50 
1  Grand  10  col.  10x24  inch 
Picture  of  SUNOL,  *2.50 

The  AMERICAN  HORSE 
MONTHLY,  One  Year  -  *1.00 
Total  Value,  *5.00; 


SI. 

pays 
for  all 


ISPRINGSTEEN  BIT 


Five  Dollars  for  One  Dollar, 

Send  at  once  $1  and  24  cts.  for 
postage.  Do  not  delay.  Subscribe 
to-day.  Sample  Copies  free. 

AMERICAN  HORSE  MONTHLY, 

DETROIT,  MICH.  1 


ELLERSLIE  GUERNSEYS 

Largest  Guernsey  Herd  in  the  World. 

Cows  give 
6,000  to  11,000 
pounds  milk 
per  year  with- 
o  u  t  forcing. 

Milk  from 
fresh  cows,  44 
to  7  per  cent 
fat. 

BULLS  ONLY 
FOR  SALE. 

H.  M.  COTTRELL,  Bupt.,  RhlneclilT,  N.  Y. 

High-Class  Jersey  Cattle. 

SUPERIOR  REGISTERED  A.  J.  C.  C. 

STOCK  ONLY. 

Tk  dam  of  one  of  our  SERVICE  HULLS  tested 
officially  30  pounds  2.4  ounces  butter  In  seven  days, 
and  gave  1891  pounds  of  milk  In  31  days.  For  another 
bull, sire  of  19  great  butter  cows,  we  refused  *15,000 
In  general  no  animal  for  less  than  $290;  occasionally 
a  bull-calf  for  $100,  when  marked  with  white,  which 
is  not  so  fashionable.  Inferior  ones  we  knock  in 
the  head.  No  catalogue  of  Jerseys.  Write  for 
what  you  want. 

MILLER  &  SIBLEY, 
Franklin,  Venango  County,  Pa. 
Mention  this  paper. 


foyi 

Three  Grand  Imported  Hackney  Stallions.  Writ 
for  description  and  price. 

P.  A,  WEBSTER,  Cazenovla,  N.  Y. 


SHEEP 


Cotswolds,  Southdowns, 
Oxford  Down  and  Shrop¬ 
shire  Sheep  and  Lambs  of 

superior  breeding.  We  are  booking  orders  now  for 
lambs  of  the  above  breeds,  We  also  have  a  choice 
lot  of  yearlings  and  two-year-olds  to  offer.  Write 
at  once  for  prices  and  particulars. 

W.ATLEEBURPEE&C0.,PH1LA.,PA. 

HIGH-CLASS  SHROPSHIRES I 

Our  second  Importation  for  1892  Includes  30  Howen- 
Jones  and  Minton  yearling  rams,  now  weighing  220 
pounds  or  more,  to  shear  15  to  17  pounds.  Also  95 
beautiful  yearling  ewes.  Send  for  catalogue. 

THE  WILLOWS,  Paw  Paw,  Mich. 

CHOICE  SHROPSHIRES. 

A  few  good  Registered  Shropshire  Ewes  for  sale, 
from  tho  noted  Crosby  flock  of  Michigan,  and  bred 
to  a  triplet  son  of  Astral.  Roth  imported  and  homo 
bred.  Ages  from  one  to  four  years.  Catalogue  free. 
I’  M.  COLLIN,  Benton  (  entre,  Yates  County.  N.  Y. 
Eastern  Representative  of  J.  S.  &  W.  G.  Crosby.  . 


“The  Best  Poultry  Paper,” 

Sent  on  Trial  AT  Six  Months  for 

ON  LY-  I  CENTS, 

If  you  mention  where  you  saw  tnis  advertisement. 
Farm-J-oultby  is  the  name  of  our  paper.  It  teaches 
how  to  make  money  with  a  few  hens.  Sample  copy 

sent  free.  I.  8.  JOHNSON  dc  CO..  Boston  Mass. 

BONE  MEAL  for  poultry, 

Shells,  Flint  and  Beef  Scraps. 


lew  prb 
C’HEfl 


MICAL  WORKS,  YORK,  PA. 


“MORE  TESTIMONIALS” 

for  same  number  of  machines 
sold  than  any  other  hatcher 
MADE.  60  in  successful  oper¬ 
ation  at  Decatur,  Illinois.  221 
chicks  hatched  at  one  time 
with  a  200  egg  capacity  Reli¬ 
able  Incubator.  Send  4c. 
in  stamps  for  new  illustrated 
catalogue.  Address, 

Reliable  Incubator  &  Brooder  Co., Quincy,  III. 


GENERAL  ADVERTISING  RATES 

— OF— 

The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Standing  at  the  head  of  the  Agricultural  Press  goes 
to  every  Inhabited  section  of  North  America  and  Its 
readers  are  the  leading  men  In  their  communities 
py“Tiiey  are  Buyers. 

ADVERTISING  RATES. 

Ordinary  Advertisements,  per  agate  line  (14 

lines  to  the  Inch) . 30  cents 

One  thousand  lines  cr  more  within  one  year 
from  date  of  flrst  Insertion,  per  agate  line.  .25  “ 

Yearly  orders,  occupying  10  or  more  lines, 

per  agate  line . 25  “ 

Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “Adv.,"  per 

line  leaded . 75  ” 

No  Advertisement  received  for  less  than  #1 
for  each  insertion.  Cash  must  accompany 
all  orders  for  transient  advertisements. 

J3T A BSOLUTELY  ONE  PRICE  ONLY  ,.#f 

Terms  of  Subscription. 

The  subscription  price  of  The  Rural  New-Yokkkk. 

Single  copy,  per  year . $2.00 

Great  Britain,  Ireland,  Australia  and 

Germany  per  year,  post-paid . $3.04  (12s.  6d.) 

France . 3.04  (164  fr.) 

French  Colonies .  4.08  (294  fr.) 

Entered  at  the  Post  Office  at  New  York  City,  N,  Y.,  as 
second-class  mail  matter. 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 
Times  Building,  New  York. 


DRIED 


ORDERS  TAKEN  BY  THE 


BREWERS’  GRAINS  I  j  86  Forest  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


OUR  PERIODICAL  CLUB 


SOME  VALUABLE  BOOKS  WORTH 
FAR  MORE  THAN  THEY  COST. 


A  nation’s  greatness  lies  In  men,  not  deeds. 

Our  country  lives  not  In  Its  past  alone. 

Past  noble  deeds  speak  to  the  hearts  of  men 
And  nerve  them  on  to  greater,  nobler  things. 

But  when  the  storm  breaks  o'er  the  ship  of  State 
And  present  peril  stares  us  In  the  face, 

There  must  be  men  behind  each  act  and  word. 
Deeds  done  of  old  are  then  but  helpful  dreams, 
True  hearts,  brave  souls  that  will  not  cringe  or  lie 
Are  needed  when  the  cheated  people  call. 


We  furnish  subscribers  to  either  THE  RURAL 
NEW-YORKER  or  AMERICAN  GARDENING,  with 
any  periodical  desired  at  reduced  rates.  Following 
is  a  partial  list:  Our  Price, 

Fireside  Friends.  Puhlig& f  ZVn.'-y'. 

Atlantic  Monthly . . . $4.00  $4.35 

Arthur's  Home  Magazine .  1.50  2.35 

Century  Magazine .  4  00  4.65 

Chautauquan .  2.00  2.90 

Cosmopolitan .  2.40  8.25 

Cottage  Hearth .  1.50  1.85 

Current  History .  1.50  2.25 

Frank  Leslie’s  Popular  Monthly .  3.00  3.60 

Forum,  The .  6.00  5.25 

Godey's  Ladles’  Book .  3.00  3.60 

Goldth  waite's  Geographical  Mag .  2.00  2.65 

Harper's  Magazine .  4.00  4.25 

Ltpplncott's  Magazine .  .  3.00  3.25 

North  American  Review .  6.00  5.25 

Overland  Monthy .  3.00  3.50 

Peterson’s  Magazine .  2.00  2.50 

Review  of  Reviews .  2.50  3.15 

Scribner's  Magazine .  3.00  8.65 

Woman's  Province. 

Babyhood . . .  2.00  2.65 

Domestic  Monthly .  1.50  2.15 

Demorest’s  Family  Magazine .  2.00  2.60 

Good  Housekeeping .  2.00  2.35 

Harper’s  Bazar .  4.00  4.40 

Hall’s  Journal  of  Health .  1.00  1.85 

Housekeeper's  Weekly .  1.00  1.85 

Housewife . 50  1.35 

Household . 1.10  1.85 

Ladles’ Home  Journal .  1.00  1  85 

Newspapers. 

Atlanta  Constitution . 1.00  1.90 

Boston  Globe— Weekly . 1.00  1.75 

Boston  Journal  “  1.00  1.95 

Chicago  Herald  “  1.50  2.25 

Chicago  News  “  .  1.00  1.86 

Chicago  Times  •*  1.00  1.85 

Chicago  Journal  “  1.00  1.85 

Chicago  Inter-Ocean— Weekly . 1.00  1.80 

Detroit  Free  Press  “  . 1.00  1.80 

New  York  World— Weekly .  1.00  1.90 

New  York  Herald  “  1.00  1.90 

NewYorkPost  “  1.00  1.85 

New  York  Tribune  “  .  1. 00  1.85 

New  York  Times  “  75  1.70 

New  York  Sun  “  1.00  1.90 

New  York  Witness  “  1.00  1.95 

Harper's  Weekly .  4.00  4.40 

Frank  Leslie's  lllus’d  Newspaper....  4.00  4.40 

Philadelphia  Press . 1.00  1.85 

Rochester  Democrat  and  Chronicle..  1.00  1.85 

Toledo  Blade .  1.00  1.95 


FRUITS,  ETC. 

A  B  C  Of  Strawberry  Culture.  Terry .  $.40 

American  Grape-Growing  and  Wine-Making. 

Husmann .  1.50 

Apple  Culture,  Field  Notes  on.  Bailey.  (90  p.;  111.)  .75 

Canning  and  Preserving.  Young . 20 

Cranberry  Culture.  White.  (Ill.) .  1.25 

Cape  Cod  Cranberries.  Webb.  Paper . 40 

Florida  Fruits.  Harcourt.  (350  p.) .  1.25 

Fruit  Culture.  Strong .  1.00 

Fruit  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America.  Downing. 

(1,500  p. ;  111.) .  5.00 

Grape-Growers  Guide,  Chorlton.  (211  p  ) . 75 

Grape  Culture.  Try  on . 25 

Grape  Culturist.  Fuller.  (283  p.;  111.) .  1.50 

Hand-Book  of  Tree  Planting.  Eggleston.  (126  p.)  .75 
Horticulturist's  Rule  Book.  Bailey,  (paper  60c.)  1.00 

How  to  Grow  Strawberries.  Knapp . 25 

Miniature  Fruit  Garden.  Rivers . 1.00 

Nursery  Book,  The.  Bailey,  (paper  50c.) . 1.00 

Orange  Culture.  Moore . 1.00 

Peach  Culture.  Fulton.  (200  p.) .  1.50 

Peach,  Pear,  Quince  and  Nut  Trees,  Culture  of. 

Black.  (400  p.) .  1.50 

Pear  Culture  for  Profit.  Quinn.  (186  p.) . 1.00 

Propagation,  Art  of.  Jenkins . 30 

Quince  Culture.  Meech.  (143  p.) .  1.00 

Small  Fruits,  Success  with.  Roe .  1.50 

Small  Fruit  Culturist.  Fuller .  1.60 


A  MAGNIFICANT  JAMES  RIVER  FSTATE, 
containing  1,641  acres.  In  full  view  of  Railroad  Depot. 
This  property  will  be  sold  for  less  than  cost  of  build¬ 
ings.  Title  perfect.  Particulars,  address 

R.  15.  CHAFFIN  &  CO.,  Richmond,  Va. 


C.  C.  S.,  page  758,  speaks  of  saving  his 
seed  potatoes  in  the  fall  at  digging  time, 
“selecting  only  those  perfect  in  shape 
and  form,”  etc.  I  did  the  same  thing 
this  fall.  In  digging  my  crop,  when 
I  came  to  a  hill  that  had  a  fine  lot  of 
smooth,  medium-sized  tubers,  I  laid  them 
aside  and  saved  for  planting  next  year. 

McKean,  Pa.  H.  c. 


fr*  who  have 
JC&Oused  the 
—REPORT— 
1  increased  crops. 

Send  for  Special 

(^Descriptive  Circular. 
— «*)  Address 


A  few  days  since,  in  an  Albany  fruit 
store,  I  ran  across  some  pears  of  a  variety 
I  had  not  seen  in  many  years,  Bleecker’s 
Meadow.  It  is  a  small,  rather  unattract¬ 
ive  pear,  but  of  high  quality,  and  well 
worth  a  place  in  any  amateur's  collection. 
This  was  December  1,  and  the  fruit  was 
just  ripe.  With  suitable  precautions,  it 
could  easily  be  kept  for  the  holidays.  It 
is  accurately  described  in  Downing’s 
book,  where  we  are  told  it  is  hardy  and 
productive.  E. 


CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO.,  HIGGANUM,  CONN. 
New  York  Office,  IS  C1HT  St.,  New  York  City. 


VEGETABLES. 

Asparagus  Culture.  Barnes  &  Robinson . 50 

Cabbages.  Gregory.  (25  p.) . 30 

Carrots  and  Mangold-Wurtzels . 30 

Cauliflower,  The.  Crozler . 1.00 

Cauliflowers.  Brill . 20 

Celery  Culture,  The  New.  Niven . 20 

Celery  Growing  and  Marketing:  A  Success. 

Stewart . 1.00 

Farm  Gardening  and  Seed  Growing.  Brill  . 1.00 

Gardening  for  Profit.  Henderson . 2.00 

Garden— How  to  Make  It  Pay.  Greiner.  (26Cp-:  ill.)  2.00 

Melons,  How  to  Grow  for  Market.  Burpee . 30 

Mushroom  Culture.  B’alconer . 1.50 

My  Handkerchief  Garden.  Barnard . 25 

On  Ion  Culture,  The  New.  Greiner . 50 

Onion -Raising.  Gregory . 30 

Onions— How  to  Grow  for  Market.  Burpee . 25 

Potato  Culture,  The  New.  Carman,  (paper  40c.)  .75 

Peanut  Plant.  Jones . 50 

Squashes.  Gregory . 30 

Sweet  Potato  Culture.  Fltz . 60 


12  Practical  Books 

Plain,  Thorough ,  Reliable . 


THE  following  books  aro  tlio  best  of  their 
class.  They  are  written  in  simple  lan¬ 
guage,  are  up  to  the  times,  and.  well  il¬ 
lustrated  with  clear  and  accurate  engrav¬ 
ings.  They  are  all  substantially  bound  in 
cloth,  with  neat  gilt  titles,  and  will  be  sent, 
post  paid,  to  any  address  on  receipt  o£ 
price : 

The  Steel  Square  and  Its  Uses— 100  en¬ 
gravings .  $1.00 

The  best  work  for  mechanics  ever 
published.  Over  200,000  have  been 
sold.  The  workman  who  possesses  this 
book  need  not  waste  time  and  mater¬ 
ial  “  cutting  and  trying.”  He  can  lay 
out  his  work  to  a  hair’s  breadth  and 
“  cut  to  the  line.” 

Practical  Carpentry— 300 engravings...  1.00 
The  Hardwood  Finisher — Gives  the  new 
methods  and  is  tho  only  book  pub¬ 
lished  on  this  subject  iu  the  market  1.00 

Stair  Building  Made  basy .  1.00 

The  Builder’s  Guide .  2.00 

Carpenter’s  &  Joiner  s  Pocket  Companion  .50 

Plaster:  Howto  Make  and  Use .  1.00 

Common  Sense  In  the  Poultry  Yard .  1.00 

Trade  Secrets  and  Private  Recipes . 60 

The  Workshop  Companion . 60 

Hints  for  Beginners  with  the  Microscope  -50 
Shooting  tin  the  Wing :  Howto  Learn....  -75 

Full  descriptive  catalogues  sent  on 
request. 

RURAL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 
Times  Building,  New  York 


The  $100,000,000  which  the  rise  in  the  price  of  cotton 
will  give  to  the  Southern  planters  will  go  into  pockets 
which  unquestionably  need  It.  But  It  would  not 
have  reached  those  pockets  at  all  but  for  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  speculative  dealings  in  futures  which  the 
supporters  of  the  Anti-Option  Bill  assure  us  is  ruin¬ 
ing  the  farmers. — Providence  Journal. 

If  the  cotton  growers  were  the  men  to 
he  benefited  by  the  great  rise  in  the  price 
of  cotton,  the  Journal’s  moral  might  be 
of  weight.  Such,  however,  is  not  the 
case.  The  great  bulk  of  the  crop  has 
passed  out  of  the  hands  of  growers  and 
is  in  those  of  dealers,  to  whom  this  vast 
unearned  increment  will  largely  go.  It 
is  an  old  game.  The  option  men  and 
speculators  are  bears  until  a  crop  is  out 
of  the  producers’  hands — then  they  are 
bulls  and  active  ones  at  that.  f. 


Fun  and  Politics  Mixed. 

Life . 

Puck . 

Texas  Siftings . 

Judge . 

Agriculture. 

American  Agriculturist  . . . 

Breeders  Gazette . 

Colman's  Rural  World . 

Country  Gentleman . 

Farm,  Field  and  Stockman . 

Farm  and  Fireside . 

Farm  Journal . . . 

Florida  Agriculturist . 

Florida  Dispatch . 

Hoard’s  Dairyman . 

Home  and  Farm . 

National  Stockman  and  Farmer, 

Nebraska  B'armer . 

New  England  B'armer . 

New  England  Homestead . 

Ohio  Farmer . 

Pacific  Rural  Press . 

Prairie  B'armer . 

Practical  Farmer . 

Rural  Californian . 

Southern  Cultivator . . . . 

Horticulture. 

Canadian  Horticulturist . 

Garden (London) . 

Gardener’s  Chronicle  (London).. 

Garden  and  B'orest . 

Gardening  Illustrated  (London). 

Green’s  B'ruit  Grower . 

Meehan’s  Monthly . 

Vick’s  Magazine . 


LIVE  STOCK.  POULTRY,  ETC 

ABC  Bee  Culture.  Root . 

Business  Hen,  The.  Colllngwood.  (paper  40c.) 

Capons  and  Caponizlng.  Dow.  (paper  25c.) . 

Dairyman’s  Manual.  Stewart . 

Dog,  The.  Youatt . 

Silo  and  Silage,  The.  A.  J.  Cook . 

Ensilage  and  Silos.  Colcord . 

Ensilage  and  the  Silo.  Colllngwood . 

Feeding  Animals.  Stewart . 

Manual  of  the  Apiary.  Cook . 

Milch  Cows  and  Dairy  Farming.  Flint . 

Milk — Making  and  Marketing.  B'owler . 

Harris  on  the  Pig.  Joseph  Harris . 

Shepherd’s  Manual.  Stewart . 

Swine  Husbandry.  Coburn . 

Veterinary  Adviser.  James  Law . 


Farming  for  Hen  Manure,.  ,We  keep 
about  400  hens,  and  if  we  did  not  make 
a  dollar  profit  on  keeping  them,  the  good 
results  we  get  from  the  ground  where 
we  apply  the  manure  would  more  than 
pay  us  for  all  our  labor  in  caring  for 
them.  We  grow  crops  principally  for  a 
canning  factory,  and  from  an  acre  and  a 
half  I  picked  451  bushels  of  June  peas 
this  season.  After  these  had  been  picked, 
the  ground  that  had  been  under  them 
and  an  acre  and  a  half  more  were  plowed 
and  planted  with  three  bushels  of 
Refugee  beans,  and  I  picked  something 
over  2,400  pounds  of  beans,  and  could 
have  got  1,500  or  2,000  pounds  more  were 
it  not  that  the  frost  nipped  them.  This 
ground  was  for  the  two  years  previous 
planted  to  tomatoes  and  potatoes,  and  a 
liberal  dressing  of  droppings  from  the 
hen-house  was  applied  in  each  hill. 

Erie  County,  N.  Y.  jas.  BUFTON. 

Rise  of  Streams  before  Rain. — On 
page  G22  J.  O.  W.  says  that,  Henry 
Stewart  to  the  contrary  notwithstand¬ 
ing,  he  has  frequently  noticed  that  the 
water  in  streams  rises  before  rain.  Years 
ago  I  was  told  that  it  did  so,  but  doubted; 
but  as  a  stream  passed  through  the  farm 
on  which  I  lived,  I  concluded  to  make 
observations,  and  several  times  noticed 
that  the  water  rose  before  a  rainfall. 
There  is  a  reason  for  everything,  and  as 
no  one  in  the  vicinity  could  give  me  one 
for  this,  I  “figured  it  out”  thus  :  Prior 
to  rain  the  atmosphere  becomes  sur¬ 
charged  with  moisture,  and  evaporation 
is  much  less  than  when  the  air  is  very 
dry,  consequently  more  water  flows 
into  the  stream  from  the  surrounding 
country  because  less  is  absorbed  by  the 
atmosphere.  Is  this  satisfactory  ?  Any¬ 
how,  it  is  a  matter  of  fact  demonstrated 
by  frequent  observation  in  my  case,  and 
which  any  one  can  ascertain  in  the  same 
way,  and  it  will  require  a  great  deal  of 
abstract  argument  to  disprove  an  observ¬ 
able  fact.  UBEB. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Accidents  and  Emergencies  Groff . 20 

Agriculture,  BYrst  Lessons  In.  Gulley .  1.00 

Agriculture.  Storer.  (two  vols) .  6.00 

Annals  of  Horticulture.  Bailey .  1.00 

Azalea  Culture.  Halllday.  Price  $2,  special  price  1.00 
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A  BOLD  STROKE! 


The  Most  Important  Announcement  ever  made  by 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 

Price  of  THE  R.  N.-Y.  reduced  to  $1  a  Year. 

Every  Subscriber  for  1893  to  receive  valuable  new 
Plants  and  Seeds  by  only  paying  for  the  mailing. 

$2,000  in  cash  to  be  distributed  among  those  who 
raise  clubs  of  new  subscriptions. 

$3,000  of  “  Special"  Premiums  in  addition  to  the 
$2,000  in  cash.  _ 

It  costs  the  publishers  nearly  $50,000  a  year  to  pro¬ 
duce  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  but  a  large  part  of  this 
great  cost  would  be  just  the  same  for  a  million  circu¬ 
lation  as  for  a  thousand,  viz.,  the  four  editors’  work, 
the  experiment  grounds,  the  illustrations,  the  pay  of 
contributors,  the  typesetting  ;  while  the  expense  for 
rent  and  superintendence  would  increase  but  little. 
White  paper,  press  work,  mailing,  clerical  work  in¬ 
crease  with  every  copy  printed,  but,  with  every  10,000 
or  20,000  increase,  the  proportionate  cost  decreases. 
So  that,  all  things  being  taken  into  account,  we  find 
that  while  to-day  The  Rural,  New-Yorker  costs  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars  more  to  produce  than  is  received  from  sub¬ 
scribers,  yet  we  can  add  to  the  circulation  50,000  to 
100,000  yearly  copies  for  a  total  cost  of  something  less 
than  $1  a  year  each. 

It  is  a  bold  step  to  make  any  radical  change  in  an 
institution  that  has  been  an  established  success  for  42 
years.  But  times  and  conditions  change.  So  must 
men.  We  have  carefully  studied  the  problem  for  two 
years  past,  and  believe  that  we  are  fully  warranted  in 
making  a  bold  and  sweeping  reduction  in  the  price  of 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  to 

ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

to  everybody  for  1893.  We  are  well  aware  that  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  has  the  splendid  reputation  of 
being  the  most  valuable,  the  best  and  brightest,  as 
well  as  the  costliest  to  produce  of  all  farm  papers  in 
America,  and  many  good  friends  say  we  need  not  re¬ 
duce  the  price  so  low  in  order  to  meet  the  competition 
of  the  cheap  papers.  Well,  we  propose  to  make  the 
price  at  an  even  $1,  in  order  that  every  farmer  in 
America  can  “get  the  best  ”  at  the  price  of  the  cheap¬ 
est.  Further,  we  propose  to  make  the  paper  even 
better  than  now,  if  that  be  possible.  The  better  it  is, 
the  more  ready  will  its  readers  be  to  proclaim  its  good 
qualities  and  low  price.  Indeed,  we  especially  urge 
every  reader  to  get  at  least  a  few  new  subscribers,  as  a 
return  for  the  reduction  in  price  to  himself. 

$200.00  IN  CASH. 

We  have  been  for  some  time  offering  three  months’ 
trial  subscriptions  at  25  cents,  and  in  addition  to 
giving  valuable  book  premiums  to  all  old  readers  who 
send  in  trial  subscriptions,  we  also  give  away  $200  in 
cash  on  January  1  next,  dividing  it  equitably  or  pro  rata, 
among  all  those  who  send  in  trial  clubs  of  10  or  more 
new  names.  These  trial  readers  thus  see  that  as  good 
an  agricultural  paper  as  it  is  possible  for  us  to  make 
is  to  be  had  by  everybody  for  only  $1  a  year. 

NEW  SEEDS  AND  PLANTS  TO  ALL. 

We  have  the  finest  and  most  valuable  array  of  seed 
and  plant  presents  for  subscribers  for  1893  ever  hitherto 
offered,  though  we  have  distributed  among  our  readers 
a  long  list  of  new  varieties,  that  by  good  authorities 
have  been  estimated  as  conferring  benefits  upon  Amer¬ 
ican  agriculture  worth  millions  of  dollars.  The  list 
comprises  : 

A  New  Early  Potato,  which,  it  is  believed,  will  prove 
to  be  the  best  early  potato  ever  originated  as  to  size, 
form,  whiteness  of  flesh,  quality  and  yield.  Originated 
at  the  Rural  Grounds.  Four  cents  for  mailing. 

The  Carman  Grape  offer  is  continued  for  1893  to  any 
who  may  not  have  secured  it  in  1892.  Originated  by 
T.  V.  Munson.  Eight  cents  for  mailing. 

Seedling'  Tomatoes. — Seeds  of  200  varieties  produced 
from  crosses  by  E.  S.  Carman.  Sure  to  contain  many 
new  sorts  of  special  value.  Two  cents  for  mailing. 

Seventeen  New  Roses.— Not  simply  a  new  rose  to  be 
given  away  to  the  American  public,  but  seventeen 
(17)  new  roses.  These  are  the  selected  best  roses 
from  the  hundreds  of  Rosa  rugosa  hybrids  originated 
at  the  Rural  Grounds  during  the  past  six  years.  Every 
one  of  the  17  has  distinct  and  valuable  characteristics. 
All  are  hardy,  out-door  roses.  Particulars  as  to  cost 
of  mailing  when  ready  to  send  out. 


The  Carman  Gooseberry. — As  large  as  the  European 
varieties.  A  marvel  of  productiveness,  and  absolutely 
free  of  mildew.  As  soon  as  propagated. 

This  lot  of  seeds  and  plants  may  well  be  worth  $25 
or  easily  more  to  any  bright  cultivator.  Yet  every 
sxibscriberto  The  Rural  New-Yorker  for  1893  is  entitled 
to  receive  the  entire  list,  though  paying  only  the  reduced 
$1  subscription  price  for  a  paper  well  worth  $2.  We 
supply  the  seeds  and  plants  gratis,  (as  soon  as  propa¬ 
gated)  ;  the  subscriber  pays  only  for  mailing  them. 
Further,  we  shall  offer  cash  prizes  for  the  best  pro¬ 
ducts  from  each  of  these.  Don’t  send  for  them  now, 
we  will  announce  when  they  are  ready  to  be  sent  out. 

$2,000.00  IN  CASH. 

We  propose  to  divide  among  those  who  will  help  us  in 
getting  up  clubs  of  new  subscriptions  the  sum  of  $2,000 
in  cash.  The  division  is  to  be  on  the  strictly  equitable 
pro  rata  basis.  That  is,  if  one  sends  in  a  club  of  five 
new  subscribers  he  will  receive  just  half  as  much  as 
one  who  sends  in  10  ;  while  he  who  sends  in  20  will  get 
exactly  twice  as  much  of  the  cash  distributed  as  he 
who  sends  in  a  club  of  10.  And  in  addition  to  all  this, 
there  will  be 

$3,000.00  IN  “SPECIAL”  PREMIUMS, 

contributed  by  public-spirited  manufacturers,  breed¬ 
ers  and  merchants  who  want  to  do  their  part  toward 
helping  us  to  get  new  readers  for  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  open  to  scores  and  hun¬ 
dreds  of  hard-working  farmers  and  farmers’  sons  a 
chance  to  make  some  extra  dollars  this  winter,  and 
also  secure  some  article  from  among  our  premiums, 
which  may  be  beyond  their  means  for  cash  purchase. 


TEN  THOUSAND  DOLLARS 

In  Cash,  Presents  and  “Special”  Premiums  for  our 
Subscribers  only  who  secure  new  subscriptions.  Offers 
not  open  to  subscription  agencies. 

OUR  OBJECT. 

Our  sole  object  in  offering  these  most  liberal  pre¬ 
miums,  is  simply  to  increase  the  number  of  readers  of 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  American  Gardening. 
We  believe  that  no  such  liberal  premiums  were  ever 
before  offered  by  a  publisher :  certainly  not  in  our 
experience. 

CONDITIONS  OF  THE  OFFERS. 

Every  Subscriber  for  1893,  new  or  renewal,  is  entitled 
to  receive  the  splendid  seed  and  plant  premiums, 
gratis.  We  furnish  the  seeds  and  plants ;  the  sub¬ 
scriber  only  pays  for  the  mailing. 

$2,000.00  in  cash  is  to  be  divided  on  May  1,  1893, 
among  all  those  who  (themselves  also  being  sub¬ 
scribers)  send  in  clubs  of  only  5  or  more  new  yearly 
subscriptions  for  1893  (at$l  each),  their  own  not  being 
counted  in  the  number.  The  division  is  to  be  made 
strictly  pro  rata  ;  so  that  every  club  raiser  will  have  a 
share  of  the  money,  depending  entirely  upon  the  num¬ 
ber  of  names  in  his  club.  Thus,  100  names  would  call 
for  just  20  times  as  much  of  the  cash  as  would  5,  and 
so  on.  This  cash  premium  is  in  addition  to  the  special 
premiums,  so  that  every  club-raiser  is  certain  of  very 
large  compensation  for  his  work. 

The  “Special”  Premiums.— In  addition  to  the  $2,000 
cash  prizes  we  offer  the  following :  Those  who  first 
send  in  the  clubs  of  requisite  size  (5,  10,  20,  100,  etc.), 
have  their  first  choice  among  the  special  premiums  of 
that  grade  ;  the  second  to  send  in  the  requisite  club 
has  the  second  choice,  and  so  on  through  the  list.  In 
sending  in  your  list  it  is  well  to  name  not  only  your 
first  choice  among  the  items  named,  but  also  your 
second  or  third  choice  in  case  you  might  not  be  first. 
In  many  cases  we  have  secured  several  items  of  a  kind, 
so  that  in  most  instances  we  could  probably  give  the 
thing  desired  by  the  club  sender,  whether  first  or  not, 
for  of  course  all  will  not  want  the  same  thing  !  Men 
never  do  !  Nevertheless  it  is  best  not  to  depend  upon 
that,  but  to  get  the  clubs  together  and  send  them  in 
as  fast  as  possible. 

If  the  sender  of  a  “first”  club  of  100  prefers  other 
items  than  those  offered  for  100  new  names,  he  may 
select  two  of  those  offered  for  50  names.  In  other 
words,  he  may,  if  desired,  send  in  two  clubs  of  50  each, 
and  choose  his  “  special  ”  premiums  accordingly  ;  and 
so  on  for  any  other  numbers.  But,  naturally,  the 
larger  “special”  premiums  are  proportionately  more 
valuable. 

Subscribers  must  be  bona  fide.— The  big  special  prem¬ 
iums  might  tempt  some  to  take  a  short  cut  to  win 
them  by  sending  in  the  required  amount  of  money 
taken  from  their  own  pockets,  while  giving  away  the 
paper  to  a  list  of  names  sent  in.  We  remove  the  temp¬ 
tation  at  the  outset  by  requiring  that  every  man’s 


name  sent  in  as  a  new  subscriber  muse  himself  have 
subscribed  and  paid  for  the  paper  with  his  own  money. 
The  premiums  are  valuable  and  every  one  shall  have 
an  equal  chance  in  working  for  them. 

Subscribers  in  the  clubs  may  take  the  advantage  of 
any  of  the  general  premium  offers,  but  each  name  counts 
only  as  one  in  a  club,  regardless  of  the  amount  of 
money  paid  for  the  premium  combination.  A  new 
subscriber  for  two  years,  paying  $2,  counts  the  same 
as  two  names  in  the  club. 

Subscriptions  to  AMERICAN  GARDENING  count  the 
same  in  the  club  as  those  for  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

For  Subscribers  Only. — These  cash  and  “special” 
premium  offers  are  for  our  own  subscribers  only.  Any 
one  to  win  them  must  himself  be  a  subscriber  for  1893, 
and  his  own  name  does  not  count  in  the  club  of  new 
names.  The  premium  winner  must  himself  secure  the 
names.  Therefore  our  own  subscribers  have  the  field 
to  themselves.  We  reserve  the  privileges  of  these 
splendid  offers  for  those  who  7c now  by  experience  what 
they  are  talking  about  when  they  urge  the  merits  of  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  or  of  American  Gardening  upon 
their  friends  and  neighbors  and  people  of  other  towns. 

These  conditions  must  be  strictly  adhered  to.  Always 
remember  that  if  you  do  not  win  the  largest  premium 
that  you  aim  for,  you  are  still  entitled  to  the  smaller 
premiums,  and  all  are  valuable.  In  any  event  you 
get  your  full  pro  rata  share  of  the  cash  premiums. 

Who  can  fail  of  a  good  winter’s  work  on 
such  conditions  P  BEGIN  TO-DAY. 

Specimen  copies  of  the  paper  will  be  sent  free  to  any 
one  who  will  agree  to  use  them  to  good  advantage. 
We  do  not  believe  in  indiscriminate  free  copies. 
Things  that  come  so  easily  are  not  valued  by  the 
recipients. 

Receipt  Coupons  for  the  Seeds  and  Plants  will  be  sent 
to  each  club  raiser  to  give  to  the  new  subscribers  Any 
number  actually  required  will  be  forwarded,  at  10 
cents  per  100,  the  amount  so  sent  to  be  deducted  from 
first  remittance  for  a  club  of  new  subscriptions. 

FREE  TO  JANUARY  1. — New  subscriptions  received 
during  November  and  December  are  entered  immedi¬ 
ately  on  receipt  for  a  full  year  to  December  31,  1893, 
and  the  paper  sent  to  the  parties  for  the  rest  of  1892 
gratis. 

SEND  NAMES  AND  MONEY  PROMPTLY,  as  fast  as 
secured.  We  keep  a  careful  account  with  each  club- 
raiser.  By  sending  in  the  names  every  few  days, 
complaints  from  the  subscribers  are  avoided,  and  our 
work,  always  very  hard  in  the  subscription  season,  is 
thereby  greatly  facilitated. 

HOW  TO  RAISE  CLUBS. 

1.  ShowTHE  Rural  New-Yorker  and  Am.  Gardening. 

You  can  honestly  say  that  each  Is  the  best,  and  cheapest  at  the 
price,  of  any  journals  In  Its  field. 

2.  If  the  party  is  not  ready  to  subscribe  at  once, 

Then  leave  a  copy  for  examination,  requesting  that  It  be  care¬ 
fully  preserved,  so  that  none  may  be  wasted.  A  careful  exami¬ 
nation  usually  convinces  any  Intelligent  man  or  woman  Inter¬ 
ested  In  agriculture  or  horticulture  of  their  real  value. 

3.  Then  call  a  second  time  and  get  the  order. 

4.  Each  time,  don’t  forget  to  mention  the  valuable 

seeds  and  plants  to  which  every  subscriber  for  1893  is  entitled. 

5.  If  the  yearly  subscription  comes  hard,  solicit  a 

“  trial  ”  three  months’  subscription  for  25  cents. 

Then  call  In  a  month  or  so  and  get  the  yearly  subscription. 

Always  bear  in  mind  that  every  club  organizer 
(1)  will  share  in  the  $2,000  cash,  May  1,  (2)  may  win 
one  of  the  “  special  ”  premiums,  and,  (3)  if  he  does  not 
win  a  “  special”  that  he  wants,  is  entitled  to  any  of 
the  general  premiums  described  in  the  following 
pages.  So  that  in  any  case  every  club  raiser  for  these 
journals  is  sure  to  be  well  paid  for  his  work,  perhaps 
better  than  for  any  other  paper. 

NO  SEEDS  FOR  SALE. 

It  should  always  be  borne  in  mind,  in  connection 
with  our  offers  of  rare  seeds  and  plants  to  subscribers, 
that  the  Rural  Publishing  Company  is  not,  and  never 
has  been,  interested  in  the  seed  or  nursery  business 
in  any  way.  Many  valuable  varieties  are  originated 
on  the  Rural  Grounds,  and  the  best  of  them  are  de¬ 
voted  first  to  the  benefit  of  our  subscribers.  Occa¬ 
sionally,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Carman  Grape,  other 
originators  wish  to  devote  some  of  their  specialties  to 
the  same  object.  Our  aim  is  twofold— to  thus  dissem¬ 
inate  valuable  new  sorts,  and  if  they  prove  valuable 
to  our  subscribers,  it  follows  that  they  are  enduring 
advertisements  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  Thus 
we  believe  that  we  directly  benefit  agriculture  and 
horticulture  and  promote  all  legitimate  trade  in  the 
products  of  the  soil. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 

“Special”  Premiums  for  “First”  Clubs  of  New  Subscriptions  for  1893. 

As  previously  described,  these  are  in  addition  1o  the  82,000  cash  to  be  divided  among1  club-raisers.  Choice  of  the  “  specials”  is  given  to  those  who  first  send  in  clubs 
of  the  number  named  in  each  case  ;  second  choice  to  the  second,  and  so  on.  See  preceding  page  for  particulars. 

There  is  such  a  vast  array  of  valuable  things,  that  every  club-raiser  is  sure  1o  get  more  than  well  £>aid  for  his  labor. 

For  a  full  description  of  the  “  specials  ”  see  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  October  29,  a  copy  of  which  will  be  sent,  on  request,  to  any  one  who  has  not  received  it. 


A  condensed  list  of  the  “special”  pre¬ 
miums  described  in  the  issue  of  October 
29  follows  : 

A  Guernsey  Bull,  Bank  Bill,  2997,  value  $300;  from 
Hon.  Levi  P.  Morton’s  Ellerslie  Stock  Farm,  Rhine- 
cliff,  N.  Y.,  for  a  club  of  100. 

A  Jersey  Bull,  Mcridale  Majestie,  21400,  from  Ayer 
&  McKinney,  Meredith,  N.  Y. ;  value  $100;  for  a  club 
of  100. 

A  Holstein  Bull,  Ferdinand  Clothilde,  value  $100, 
from  Smiths  &  Powell,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. ;  for  a  club 
of  100. 

A  trio  of  thoroughbred  sheep,  either  Delaine  Me¬ 
rinos  or  Leicesters  ;  value  $75  ;  from  W.  S.  Moore,  Mt. 
Upton,  N.  Y. ;  for  a  club  of  75. 

A  Columbia  Safety  Bicycle,  value  $135,  from  Pope 
Mfg.  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.,  for  a  club  of  100. 

Two  S.  P.  Bartlett  solid  gold  watches,  value  $100 
each,  for  two  clubs  of  100  each.  Two  in  gold-filled 
cases  (guaranteed  for  15  years),  for  two  clubs  of  75. 
Two,  ditto,  in  nickel-silver  cases,  for  two  clubs  of  50. 

Four  superb  ladies’  watches,  either  Elgin  or 
Waltham;  two  valued  at  $50  to  $75,  for  two  clubs  of  75 
each;  two  valued  at  $25  to  $30,  for  two  clubs  of  50  each. 

Plants  and  seeds  for  greenhouse  or  conservatory, 
yalue  $30;  from  Siebrecht  &  Wadley,  New  Rochelle, 
N.  Y. ;  for  a  club  of  50  each. 

A  Gem  Steel  Windmill,  value  $60;  from  the  United 
States  Wind  Engine  and  Pump  Co.,  Batavia,  Ill.;  for  a 
club  of  100. 

A  Bone  Cutter,  value  $26;  from  F.  W.  Mann,  Mil¬ 
ford,  Mass.;  for  a  club  of  40. 

One  Garfield  Knapsack  Sprayer,  value  $14,  for  a 
club  of  25;  and  for  a  club  of  18  a  Perfection  Barrel 
Sprayer,  value  $9.50;  from  Field  Force  Pump  Co., 
Lockport,  N.  Y. 

A  Greenhouse  Heater.— For  a  club  of  25  a  reduc¬ 
tion  of  $25  on  the  purchase  price  of  a  Furman  boiler  ; 
for  a  club  of  50,  $75;  for  100  a  reduction  of  $175;  for 
150  a  reduction  of  $250.  From  the  Herendeen  Mfg.  Co. , 
Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Two  Acme  Harrows,  No.  15  size,  for  two  horses, 
price  $16  each.  From  Duane  H.  Nash,  Millington,  N. 
J. ;  for  two  clubs  of  30  each. 

A  Morgan  Spading  Harrow,  style  A  ,  six-foot 
size,  for  two  horses  (value  $32.50).  From  D.  S.  Mor¬ 
gan  &  Co  ,  Brockport,  N.  Y.;  for  a  club  of  60. 

One  Billings  Corn  Planter  and  fertilizer  distrib¬ 
utor,  value  $20;  from  Ames  Plow  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.; 
for  a  club  of  40. 

A  Cooley  Cabinet  Creamer,  No.  1.,  value  $33; 
from  Vermont  Farm  Machine  Co. ,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt.; 
for  a  club  of  50. 

A  Double  Wheel  Hoe  cultivator  and  plow  com¬ 
bined,  value  $7.50;  from  the  Ames  Plow  Co.,  Boston, 
Mass.;  for  a  club  of  18. 

A  Babcock  Milk  Tester,  value  $16  ;  from  the  Mose¬ 
ley  &  Stoddard  Mfg.  Co. ,  Rutland,  Vt. ;  for  a  club  of  25. 

Five  tons  of  the  Mapes  Potato  Manure,  value  $42 
a  ton  ;  from  the  Mapes  Fertilizer  Co.,  New  York  ;  for 
five  clubs  of  75  each. 

$200  worth  of  choice  seeds  from  J.  M.  Thorburn 
&  Co  ,  New  York  ;  divided  into  10  lots,  value  $10  each, 
for  clubs  of  20 ;  10  lots,  value  $5  each,  for  clubs  of  10  ; 
25  lots  worth  $2  each,  for  clubs  of  five. 

500  Van  Deman  Strawberry  Plants,  value  $25  ; 
from  L.  J.  Farmer,  Pulaski,  N.  Y. ;  for  a  club  of  40. 

$50  worth  of  seeds,  divided  into  five  lots  worth 
$10  each  ;  from  W.  Atlee  Burpee  &  Co.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. ;  for  five  clubs  of  20. 

$25  worth  ( f  hardy  perennials,  from  the  Shady 
Hill  Nurseries,  Cambridge,  Mass.;  for  a  club  of  40. 

Matthews’  Combined  Seed  Drill,  cultivator  and 
hoe,  value  $22.50;  from  Ames  Plow  Co.,  Boston,  Mass  ; 
for  a  club  of  20. 

$50  worth  of  fruit  and  ornamental  trees,  divided 
into  two  lots,  value  $25  each,  for  clubs  of  40;  from 
Ellwanger  &  Barry,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

500  Fay  Currants,  from  GeorgeS.  Josselyn,  Fre- 
donia,  N.  Y.  ;  250  are  offered  for  two  clubs  of  20  each. 

$50  worth  of  Green  Mountain  grapes  from 
Stephen  Hoyt’s  Sons,  New  Canaan,  Conn.  ;  divided 
into  two  lots  ;  value  $25  each  ;  for  two  clubs  of  40. 

$60  worth  of  hardy  perennial  plants  and  seeds 
from  Siebrecht  &  Wadley,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y,,  to  be 
divided  into  five  “  specials”  of  $10  each  ;  for  five  clubs 
of  20  subscribers  each. 

Plants  and  seeds  for  greenhouse  or  conservatory, 
$20  worth,  from  Siebrecht  &  Wadley,  New  Rochelle 
N.  Y.  ;  for  a  club  of  35. 

A  Keystone  Disc  Harrow  from  the  Eeystone  Mfg. 
Co.,  Sterling,  Ill.  ;  value  $31  ;  for  a  club  of  50. 

A  Land  Roller,  clod  crusher  and  pulverizer  com¬ 
bined,  value  $45;  from  Ewald  Over,  Indianapolis, 
Ind.  ;  for  a  club  of  60. 

$20  worth  of  greenhouse  plants,  from  John  Saul, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  divided  into  two  lots  ;  value  $10 
each  ;  for  two  clubs  of  20. 


100  grape  vines,  from  George  W.  Campbell,  Dela¬ 
ware,  O; ;  value  $10  ;  for  a  club  of  20. 

Eight  sets  of  four  milking  tubes,  a  set  for  each  of 
eight  clubs  of  eight ;  also  one  teat  opener  for  each  of 
12  clubs  of  five  each;  from  George  P.  Pilling  &  Son, 
Philadelphia. 

A  Sherwood  Steel  Harness,  value  $16;  from  the 
Sherwood  Harness  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. ;  for  a  club 
of  25. 

Three  American  Fruit  Evaporators,  value  $25  ; 
from  the  American  Mfg.  Co.,  Waynesboro,  Pa.;  for 
three  clubs  of  35  each. 

Barden’s  No.  4  Automatic  Cream  Separator,  a 
four-can  machine,  capacity  20  gallons,  value  $40  ;  from 
Barden  Automatic  Cream  Separator  Co.,  Middle  Gran¬ 
ville,  N.  Y.;  for  a  club  of  60. 

A  Jagger  Wagon,  from  James  H.  Birch,  Burling¬ 
ton,  N.  J  ;  for  a  club  of  50. 

Ten  Caponizing  Sets,  from  George  P.  Pilling  & 
Son,  Philadelphia,  with  full  instructions  ;  for  10  clubs 
of  10  each. 

A  Five-Bottle  Babcock  Milk  Tester,  price  $12,  for 
a  club  of  20  ;  a  No  4  Blanchard  Churn,  value  $7,  for  a 
club  of  15  ;  a  No.  2  Lightning,  double-dash,  eight  gal- 
lan  churn,  value  $4.  for  a  club  of  10  ;  a  two-pound 
butter  mold,  value  $2,  for  a  club  of  five.  All  from 
The  Porter  Blanchard’s  Sons  Co.,  Nashua,  N.  H. 

A  Little  Giant  Power  Converter,  from  Little 
Giant  Power  Converter  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. ;  for  a  club 
of  60. 

Ten  Pittsburg  brass  lamps,  for  10  clubs  of  15  each; 
10  silver  lamps  for  10  clubs  of  20.  Value,  $5  and  $6  each. 

Five  cook  stove  driers,  value  $7  each,  from  The 
American  Mfg.  Co.,  Waynesboro,  Pa.,  for  five  clubs  of 
15  each. 

Five  “Sure  Shot”  rifles,  value  $10,  from  J.  Stevens 
&  Co. ,  Chicc  pt  e  Falls,  Mass. ;  for  five  clubs  of  20. 

Empire  Gra  n  Drill,  ninc-hoe,  seven-inch,  with  fer¬ 
tilizer  attachment  and  all  improvements  up  to  date; 
value  $87.70,  from  Empire  Drill  Co.,  Shortsville,  N.  Y.; 
for  a  club  of  100. 

One  Hay’s  Four-Can  Creamer,  from  the  American 
Mfg.  Co.,  Waynesboro,  Pa.;  for  a  club  of  25. 

Fifty  Books,  famous  classics,  value  $75,  from  the 
Empire  Publishing  Co  ,  New  York  ;  for  a  club  of  75. 

Twenty  choice  farm  libraries,  value  $13  50  each, 
for  20  clubs  of  20  each. 

Fifteen  Garrett  Fence  Machines,  value  $20  each, 
for  15  clubs  of  20  each. 

Twenty  Rural  New-Yorker  Scales,  value  $3. 50,  for 
clubs  of  eight. 

One  Hundred  Hosford’s  Mammoth  Grapes  ;  new. 
Value  75  cents  each.  From  Geo.  Ilosford,  Ionia, 
Mich.  For  33  clubs  of  four  names  each. 

Two  Syracuse  Plows,  value  $14  each  ;  from  Syra¬ 
cuse  Chilled  Plow  Company,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  For  two 
clubs  of  25  each. 

The  following  “  specials”  were  received 
too  late  for  the  issue  of  October  29  : 

For  five  “  First  ”  Clubs  of  200  each. 

A  Week  at  the  World’s  Fair _ Everybody 

wants  to  go  to  the  World's  Fair  at  Chicago  next  sum¬ 
mer.  We  offer  to  pay  all  the  expenses  for  a  full  week, 
including  hotel  bills,  entrance  to  fairgrounds  and  rail¬ 
road  fare  both  ways  from  any  point  within  1,000  miles 
of  Chicago  to  five  club  raisers  who  shall  each  send  us 
clubs  of  200  new  subscribers. 

For  23  “  First  ”  Clubs  of  2°. 

Five  Dollars  a  Week  Accident  Insur¬ 
ance. — The  Rural  Publishing  Company  will  insure  20 
club  raisers,  who  send  clubs  of  20  new  names  and 
select  this  “  special  ”  premium,  the  sum  of  $5  a  week 
during  the  time  within  the  year  1893,  that  they  may 
be  disabled  by  accident  and  prevented  from  keeping 
at  work.  The  facts  to  be  certified  to  by  a  reputable 
physician  and  two  other  witnesses. 

For  a  “First”  Club  of  50. 

The  Ross  Little  Giant  Ensilage  Cutter. 

— In  these  days  of  wide-awake  practice  of  the  ensilage 
system  we  need  not  proclaim  its  virtues  here.  About 
as  little  need,  too,  to  descant  upon  the  merits  of  the 
Ross  ensilage  cutter,  which  has  been  prominently  be¬ 
fore  the  public  and  favorably  known  since  the  incep¬ 
tion  of  the  system  The  E.  W.  Ross  Co.,  of  Springfield, 
Ohio,  want  us  to  offer  our  subscribers  one  of  their  No. 
101  machines,  list  price  of  which  is  $50,  to  the  enter¬ 
prising  farmer  who  is  planning  to  work  with  ensilage 
next  season  aud  of  course  will  want  a  first-class  cut¬ 
ter.  We  offer  it  for  a  “  first”  club  of  50  new  names. 
Illustrated  catalogue  sent  on  application  as  above. 


For  “  First  ”  Clubs  of  1,000 

A  Year  At  College. —  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  and  American  Gardening  offer  to  bright 
young  men  and  young  women  the  grand  prize  of  a 
year’s  study,  all  expenses  paid,  at  aDy  approved  agri¬ 
cultural,  mechanical  or  other  technical  institution  in 
the  United  States  or  Canada. 

A  thousand  subscribers  seems  a  great  number,  but 
isn't  a  year  at  college  a  “  great  ”  thing  ?  Reca?  ing 
the  testimony  of  a  busy  Michigan  farmer  who  wrote 
us  the  other  day  that  he  had  raised  a  club  of  50  new 
subscribers  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  in  20  hours  of  work  up  an 
it,  would  indicate  that  it  is  not  so  hard  a  task  after 
all.  Twenty  hours  means  but  two  days’ work.  On 
that  basis,  any  active,  intelligent  young  man  or  woman 
to  whom  an  education  was  worth  wcrkiDg  for,  would 
secure  the  1,000  names  required  in  about  40  days’  t’me. 
The  year's  expense  at  college  cmnot  be  less  than  $250, 
and  is  more  likely  to  be  $400  to  $500;  but  at  $250,  that 
is  a  high  salary  for  even  two  or  three  months  of  any 
youth’s  time.  Is  it  worth  working  for?  Th<  re  are 
hundreds  of  young  men  and  young  women  in  families 
of  Rural  readers  to  whom  a  year  at  school  or  college 
would  be  a  great  boon  and  possibly  worth  thousands 
of  dollars  to  them  in  after  years.  In  getting  subscrip¬ 
tions  with  such  an  object  in  view  the  people  will 
readily  listen  to  your  exposition  of  the  merits  of  The 
R  N.-Y.  Of  course  no  subscriptions  should  be  solicited 
on  the  basis  of  the  results  to  yourself.  That  is  not 
“good  business.”  Seek  the  subscriptions  on  the  merits 
of  the  paper  or  magazine,  and  incidentally  mention 
the  object  you  a-e  working  for.  Ih  at  is  the  true  and 
only  proper  way.  Let  no  youth  try  to  beg  his  way! 

For  a  “  First  ”  Club  of  25. 

Another  Babcock  Milk  Tester _ The  Bab¬ 

cock  milk  testing  apparatus  is  now  well  known  to  all 
dairymen  everwhere,  and  its  merits  to  all  who  have 
read  in  The  R. 

N.-Y.  t  h  e  a  c- 
counts  of  its 
practical  opera¬ 
tions.  The  Cor- 
nis\  Curtis  & 

Greene  Mfg.  Co., 
of  Fort  Atkinson, 

Wis  ,  authorize 
us  to  offer,  in 
their  name,  one 
of  their  four-bot¬ 
tle  machines  for 
a  club  of  25  new 
names.  Price, 

$10.  The  dairy 
implements  by 
that  house  have 
a  high  standing, 
and  they  will 
gladly  send  their 
illustrated,  de¬ 
scriptive  catalogue  to  any  reader  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 

F.r  «  “  First”  Club  of  40. 

A  “  Mystic”  Magee  Kitchen  Range.— The 

housewife  who  has  a  Magee  stove  or  range  in  her 
kitchen  usually 
feels  pretty  sure  of 
the  results  of  her 
cooking  operations 
and  there  are 
thousands  of  them 
scattered  all  over 
the  country,  and 
you  see  them  in 
every  stove  store. 

There  may  be 
others  as  good,  but 
probably  there  is 
none  better  in 
existence.  T  li  e 
Magee  Furnace 
Co.  of  Boston,  contribute  to  our  “  special”  offers  a  No. 
8-18  “Mystic”  range,  with  cabinet  base,  six  covers, 
etc.,  as  shown  in  the  cut ;  we  offer  it  for  a  club  of  40. 


TELLS  THE 
BUTTER  VALUE 
of  MILK  in 
TEN  MINUTES 
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GENERAL  PREMIUH  LIST. 


The  general  premiums  of  the  following  list  have  no  connection  with  the  “  special  ”  premiums  previously  described.  New  subscriptions  sent  in  combination  with 
these  “general  ”  premiums  may  be  counted  in  clubs  (numbering  10  or  more)  sent  in  for  competition  for  the  “  special  ”  premiums.  They  also  count  in  the  clubs  for  the 
§2,000  cash  to  be  distributed  among  all  who  send  clubs  of  five  or  more  new  names  for  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  or  for  American  Gardening. 

Any  of  these  premiums  are  for  sale  to  our  subscribers  at  the  prices  named  ;  but  come  at  much  lower  cost  in  combination  with  subscriptions. 

If  your  own  subscription  is  already  paid  for  1893,  any  desired  premium  article  can  be  secured  at  the  combination  rate  by  getting  new  subscriptions.  For  ex¬ 
ample  :  Tiie  R.  N.-Y.  pocket  lenife  alone  costs  SI  ;  with  a  year’s  subsciiption  SI  85  ;  or  with  a  renewal  and  a  new  subscription  for  S3  GO.  Now,  if  your  own  subscrip¬ 
tion  is  already  paid  for  1893,  either  directly  or  in  some  other  combination,  you  can  still  have  the  knife  at  85  cents  by  getting  a  new  subscription  at  SI  and  adding  the 
85  cents  yourself  for  the  knife.  Or  get  two  new  subscriptions  and  add  the  60  cents  yourself  for  the  knife. 


Columbus  Souvenir  Spoon. 


A  fitting  tribute 
and  memorial  to  the 
memory  of  the  bold 
navigator,  America's 
discoverer,  the  name 
of  whom  all  men 
honor  for  his  gift  to 
the  wrorld  of  the 
American  continent. 
The  likeness  of  Col¬ 
umbus  is  taken  from 
the  famous  painting 
that  was  accepted  as 
an  authentic  portrait 
by  the  Spanish  gov¬ 
ernment.  The  spoon 
is  a  beautiful  speci¬ 
men  of  the  designer’s 
and  engraver’s  art. 
It  makes  an  elegant 
gift,  birthday  pres¬ 
ent  or  souvenir  of  a 
visit.  It  is  one  of  the 
finest  premiums 
which  we  are  enabled 
to  offer,  and  we  shall 
be  pleased  to  see  it 
largely  chosen, 
knowing  all  who 
receive  it  will  be 
delighted.  T  h  e 
quality  is  guar¬ 
anteed;  it  is 
heavily  plated 
with  pure  sterling 
silver  upon  a 
nickel  silver  base, 
and  will  wrear 
well  for  years  and 
give  perfect  satis¬ 
faction.  Price,  to 
our  subscribers, 
50  cents,  prepaid, 
securely  packed  in  a  neat  box.  With  two 
yearly  subscriptions  for  $2. 15. 


The  Perfection  Meat  Cutter. 

This  meat  cutter  does  not  mash  or  grind 
the  meat,  leaving  it  full  of  strings  and 
gristle,  but  cuts  it  smoothly.  Is  self- 
sharpeni  n  g . 

It  can  be  used 
to  prepare 
almonds  o  r 
cocoanuts  for 
cake,  for  pul¬ 
verizing  stale 
bread  or 
crackers  o  r 
chopping 
vegetables 
for  soups  Price,  §2  ;  with  a  yearly  sub¬ 
scription  §2.25  ;  with  a  renewal  and  a 
new  subscription,  §3.  Express,  not  pre¬ 
paid. 

Fruit,  Wine  and  Jelly  Press. 

This  press  is  for  pressing  fruits  like 
grapes,  strawberries,  currants,  pine¬ 
apples,  huckleberries,  etc.,  for  making 
wine,  fruit  syrups,  shrub,  jam,  jellies. 


It  is  strong  and  simple.  Price,  §3  ;  with 
a  year's  subscription  §3;  with  renewal 
and  a  new  name,  §3.75.  Express,  not 

prepaid. 


OUR  PREMIUM  ENGLISH  DINNER  SET. 


This  handsome  dinner  set  has  been  welcomed  in  many  R.  N.-Y.  households. 
It  is  a  decorated  set  of  113  pieces  of  English  china ;  the  soft  gray  colored 
decorations  are  the  flowers  and  foliage  of  daisies  and  wild  roses.  This  is 
a  strong,  durable  china,  pleasing  to  the  eye  and  handsome  enough  for  any  woman’s 
table.  The  113  pieces  consist  of  12  dinner  plates,  12  breakfast  plates,  12  tea  plates, 
12  soup  plates,  12  preserve  plates,  12  butter  plates,  3  meat  dishes,  1  soup  tureen  and 
cover,  1  gravy  boat,  1  pickle  dish,  2  vegetable  dishes,  1  sugar  bowl,  1  creamer,  1 
bowl,  1  jug,  12  cups,  12  saucers,  1  pitcher.  Retail  Price,  §21  to  §25.  Our  price, 
including  a  year’s  subscription  to  The  R.  N.-Y.,  only  $13,  carefully  packed  and  ship¬ 
ped  by  freight,  transportation  to  be  paid  by  subscriber.  With  a  five  years’  subscription 
for  $17.00.  With  a  club  of  10  new  subscriptions  only  §21. 

OUR  PRIZE  TEA  SET. 

This  is  not  a  cheap  and  trashy  lot  of  china  such  as  is  often  offered  as  premiums, 
but  is  of  excellent  quality,  good  enough  for  any  table.  It  is  well  made,  prettily 
decorated,  similar  to  the  Dinner  Set  above  illustrated.  The  set  consists  of  5G  pieces, 
including  12  tea  plates,  12  cups,  12  saucers,  12  preserve  plates,  two  bread  and  cake 
plates,  one  tea  pot,  one  creamer,  one  sugar  bowl,  one  slop  dish.  Usual  retail  price, 
§10.00;  our  price  to  subscribers  only,  §5.00.  With  a  year's  subscription,  §5.75. 
With  a  five  years’  subscription,  or  five  new  subscriptions,  for  §10.00.  With  a 
club  of  ten  new  subscriptions  for  §14.00.  Freight  or  express  not  prepaid. 


Save  the  Juices. 

The  Morgan  broiler  consists  of  two 
wrought  stt  el  sections  each  having  con¬ 
caved  or  grooved  bars  with  a  deep  chan¬ 
nel  around  the  rim  on  the  inside,  which 
receives  the  juices.  Two  steel  covers 
spread  the  flames,  prevent  grease  drip¬ 
ping  and  cause  fumes  and  odors  to  be 


drawn  into  the  stove.  Broils  meals,  oys¬ 
ters,  fish,  game,  fowls,  etc.,  and  toasts 
bread  perfectly.  Price,  §1  ;  sent  by  ex¬ 
press  prepaid  in  the  United  States;  with  a 
year's  subsf  r  ption  for  §1. 85,  with  a  re¬ 
newal  and  a  new  subscription  for  $2.65. 


An  Economical  Fruit  Drier. 

The  business  of  evaporating  fruits  has 
of  late  become  a  source  of  revenue  on 
thousands  of  farms,  the  revenue  coming 
from  sources  that  were  before  neglected. 


The  Cook-stove  drier  is  the  best  and  most 
successful  implement  in  its  line.  By  its 
aid  large  quantities  of  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  can  be  successfully  evaporated 
that  would  otherwise  go  to  waste.  Price 
$7  i  by  freight;  with  a  three  years’  sub¬ 
scription  §7  ;  with  a  renewal  and  five 
new  subscriptions  for  $9. 


A  Cup  of  Coffee. 

from  our  premium  coffee  pot  will  brighten 
the  good  wife  and  send  the  husband  to  hie 
work  in  a  cheerf  ul  frame  of  mind. 

It  saves  40  per  cent  over  ordinary 
methods  of  coffee  making. 

It  is  no  more  trouble  than  the  ordinary 
coffee  pot  and  insures  delicious  coffee. 

It  allows  no 
aroma  or 
strength  t  o 
escape. 

It  filters  the 
coffee,  mak¬ 
ing  it  bright 
and  clear, 
and  allows 
no  sediment. 

It  keeps  the 
boiling  water 
in  contact 
with  the  cof- 
f e  e  grounds 
the  p  r  o  p  e  r 
time  for  extracting  all  the  aroma  and 
strength  and  none  of  the  bitterness. 

Nickel  plated;  wooden  handle.  Price 
$1.20,  by  express.  This  is  the  two-quart 
size,  holding  three  to  seven  cups.  With  a 
yearly  subscription  only  §1.75;  with  a 
renewal  and  a  new  subscription,  §2.50. 

Brass  and  Silver  Lamps. 

We  did  not  know  until  we  had  tried 
these  lamps  at  home  that  any  kerosene 
light  could  be  so 
beautifully  soft 
and  strong-a  pow¬ 
erful  light  with¬ 
out  glare  and 
flicker,  easy  and 
delightful  for 
tired  eyes.  The 
lamp  itself  is  a 
thing  of  beauty. 

Hire  is  a  picture 
of  perhaps  the 
handsomest  of  the 
series.  They  are 
finished  in  silver, 
embossed  and 
highly  ornamental.  Price  in  silver,  §5  ; 
brass  §4.  We  of r  the  lamp  here  figured, 
in  silver,  with  a  years’  subscription  for 
§4.50  ;  with  a  renewal  and  a  new  sub¬ 
scription  for  $5.  In  brass,  with  a  year’s 
subscription  §4  ;  with  a  renewal  and  a 
new  subscription  for  §4.50. 

A  Waterproof  Coat. 

All  sensible  people  “  know  enough  to 
go  into  the  house  when  it  rains  but 
some  of  us  aie  unfortunate  enough  to  be 
unable  to  do  so.  For  those  who  must 
face  the  rain  we  offer 
an  article  that  will 
keep  them  dry  and 
good-natured  and  suit¬ 
able  for  any  work. 

We  have  selected  the 
famous  fish  brand  or 
“  Slicker’’  goods,  be¬ 
cause  they  are  the  best 
for  hard  wear,  each 
garment  being  war¬ 
ranted  in  every  respect. 

You  can  build  fences 
or  tear  them  down,  cut  wood,  go  fishing, 
or  do  any  wet  weather  work  in  these 
coats.  Price  of  the  Slicker,  §3  (black  or 
yellow);  with  a  year’s  subscription,  only 
§3  25  ;  with  a  renewal  and  a  new  sub¬ 
scription,  only  §4.  The  “  Pommel 
Slicker,”  fir  horseback  riding,  §3.50; 
v  ith  a  year’s  subscription,  only  §3.75  ; 
with  a  renewal  and  a  new  subscription, 
for  §4.50.  Sent  by  express.  In  ordering, 
send  your  chest  measure,  outside  of  coat. 
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A  1  Steel  Shears.  THE  BICKFORD  FAMILY  KNITTING  MACHINE.  Wire  Splicer  and  Staple- 


Puller. 

With  the  wire-splicer  two  pieces  of 
wire  can  be  spliced  neatly  and  strongly. 
This  is  the  only  tool  on  the  kind  of  the 
market.  Every  one  knows  how  hard  it  is 
to  get  the  staples  out  of  a  fence  post. 
With  this  little  tool  and  a  hammer  they 
can  he  taken  out  as  fast  as  the  puller  can 


Every  woman  knows  good  shears,  and 
we  believe  that  every  one  who  uses  these 
will  say  that  they  are  “  A.  1.”  Any 


This  machine  is  especially  adapted  for  knitting 
coarse  wool,  ordinary  three-ply  socks,  mittens,  leg- 
gins,  scarfs,  tidies,  mats,  afghans.  and  all  varieties  of 
work  where  coarse  wool,  Germantown  worsted,  and 
very  coarse  cotton  are  used.  Easily  learned  and  any 
person  can  make  good  wages  with  it.  Knits  both  flat 
and  tubular  web,  narrowing  or  widening  at  will,  knit¬ 
ting  a  sock  complete,  commencing  at  the  toe.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  articles  belong  to  and  accompany 
each  machine,  viz.:  bobbin  winder,  three 
bobbins,  swift,  oiler,  set-up  and  looper, 
long  needle,  weight  hook,  four  weights, 
buckle,  six  extra  needles  and  illustrated 

1  machine 


found  imperfect  may  be  returned  and 
exchanged  at  our  expense.  They  are 
seven  inches  long,  and  either  japanned 
or  nickel  plated  as  wanted.  Price  $1 
prepaid  ;  with  a  year’s  subscription  $1.80  ; 
with  a  renewal  and  a  new  name,  $2.55. 


instruction  book.  The  No. 
that  we  offer  has  one  cylinder,  as  shown 
in  cut,  72  needles,  12  gauge.  Price  $30. 
We  will  send  it  for  a  club  of  15  new  names 
at  $1  each  and  $15  additional.  Weight, 
boxed,  35  pounds.  Express  or  freight 
to  be  paid  by  the  purchaser  on  receipt. 


be  placed  in  position.  The  same  tool 
also  has  a  claw  for  drawing  light  nails  or 
tacks,  a  hammer  head  for  driving  tacks, 
and  the  handle  is  in  shape  to  use  for  a 
light  wrench;  the  hook  is  very  useful  for 
handling  barbed  wire  and  protecting  the 
hands  from  injury.  Directions  for  use 
go  with  each  tool.  Price  50  cents,  pre¬ 
paid.  With  a  year’s  subscription  $1.30. 


Combination  Measuring1  Glass, 

EGG  BEATER,  CREAM  WHIPPEB,  ETC. 

This  little  apparatus  is  a  wonderfully 
bandy  kitchen  utensil.  It  beats  both 
light  and  heavy  mixtures  perfectly.  It 
beats  whites  of  eggs  and 

i  sugar  together  for  icing, 

frosting,  etc.  It  beats 
the  entire  egg  for  ome¬ 
lets,  etc.  It  whips  up  tumbler  chest  lock  containing  70  superior  quality  assorted  tools 
the  entire  egg  and  suga^  ^  j  ^  saw,  | ^sm 


YOUTHS’  TOOL  CHEST 


The  Poulterer’s  No.  1  Mill, 


For  grinding  dry  bones,  shells,  grain 
and  many  other  substances  for  poultry. 
“I  used  to  pound  shells  and  bones  for  my 
poultry  in  a  mortar.  That  way  was  hard 
work,  and  it  took  a  great  deal  of  my  time 
— time  is  money.  This  led  me  to  devise 
some  means  by  which  time  could  be  saved 
and  labor  made  easy. 
This  mill  is  a  complete 
success  for  crushing  oys- 
ter  shells,  grinding  bone 
meal,  all  kinds  of  grain,  also  stale  bread, 
cracker  dust,  roots,  spices,  etc.”  A  peck 
of  shells  can  be  crushed  in  15  minutes. 
May  be  adjusted  for  grinding  coarse  or 
fine.  Price  $5,  weight  35  pounds;  with 
a  year's  subscription  $5;  with  a  renewal 
and  a  new  subscription,  $5.75. 


The  Milk  Scale 


The  cut  herewith  illus¬ 
trates  a  special  scale  de¬ 
signed  for  weighing  milk  in 
the  pail,  so  as  to  determine 
the  yield  of  each  cow.  A 
loose  indicator,  set  by  a 
thumb-screw,  balances  the 
weight  of  the  pail.  Capacity, 
30  pounds.  With  each  scale 
we  furnish  free  10  blanks, 
that  will  contain  the  record 
for  two  milkings  a  day  for 
one  week  for  14  cows.  May 
be  used  also  for  general  pur¬ 
poses.  Price,  $5  ;  with  a 
renewal  and  a  new  sub¬ 
scription,  $5.75. 


Be  Your  Own  Lawyer. 

One  may  as  well  learn  something  of 
law  from  this  500-page  book  as  from  a 
lawyer.  Concise  directions  are  given  for 
all  kinds  of  legal  business  and  documents, 
as  agreements,  bonds,  deeds,  leases, 
notes,  mortgages,  wills,  etc.  It  treats  of 
over  70  different  subjects :  Arguments, 
ad  boy  assignments,  auctions,  bankruptcy,  bills 
at  odd  of  sale,  cattle  and  dog  laws,  collection 

of  debts,  con- 

patents,  power 
of  attorney,  notes,  trespass,  voters,  dic¬ 
tionary  of  legal  terms,  etc.  Price,  cloth, 
Price,  $1.50,  prepaid;  with  a  year's  subscrip- 
year's  subscription,  $2 ;  with  a  renewal  tion,  $2 ;  with  a  renewal  and  a  new 

name,  $2.50. 


A  Perfect  Corn-Sheller. 

Simple  in  construction,  scientific  in 
principle,  neat  and  strong,  with  large 

capacity.  It  instantly  adjusts  itself  to  Price  $2.75,  expressage  not  prepaid;  with  a  year’s  subscription  $2.75;  with  a  renewal 
any  sized  ear,  removes  all  the  kernels  and  a  new  subscription  $3.25. 

from  the  cob,  dropping  them  in  the  box,  A  PREM 

and  throws  the  cobs  in  a  pile  on  the  floor  ^  ^  Many  a^ 

/  a  lone,  is  the  rp^is  little  drill  does  away  with  all  such  difficulty,  by  enabling 

^CU  t*-1  COT1f  all  the  small  brads,  nails  and  screws.  It  serves  also  as  a  counter 
s,‘  c  °  °  work  such  a  drill  is  indispensable.  Price,  60  cents,  prepaid ; 

^  ou  and  a  new  subscription,  $2.25. 

Intemue  THE  BROOKS  HAY  KNIFE. 

feeders  that  This  famous  hay  knife  is  claimed  to  be  “  The  Best  on  Earth  ! 

draw  the  ear  into  the  slieller  without  any  other  hay  knife  made,  working  in  anything  from  a  two-inch  plank  to  loose 

any  crowding  by  the  operator,  others  of  straw.  The  blade  is  corrugated  and  ground  on  one 
a  special  shape  and  arrangement  at  side,  giving  the  teeth  a  shear  cut.  It  is  as  easily  kept 

the  same  revolution  strip  the  kernels  in  order  as  a  common  scythe, 

from  the  cob.  Tt  is  the  best  and  cheap¬ 
est  sheller  made.  Any  farmer  or  poul¬ 
try  raiser  who  has  feed  to  shell  will  save 
the  cost  of  this  sheller  in  a  few  days. 

Price,  $2.25,  express  or  freight  not  pre-  A 
paid  ;  with  a  year’s  subscription,  $2.90;  $1  25 
with  renewal  and  a  new  name,  $3.50.  and  i 
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HL  booTc  /or  25  cents  so  famous  that  it  has 
been  translated  into  20  languages. 

To  print  a,  first  edition  of  160,000  copies 
of  a  volume  of  this  sort  clearly,  on  good 
paper,  hind  it  strongly  in  artistic  covers, 
and  place  it  before  the  public  for  25 
cents,  is  an  effort  which  might  task  a 
philanthropic  society,  not  to  mention  a 
firm  whose  business  is  the  making  and 
selling  of  books.  This,  however,  is  pre¬ 
cisely  what  has  been  done  in  the  Univer¬ 
sal  Edition  of  “  Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin,”  and 
the  extraordinary  sale  of  the  hook,  which, 
in  spite  of  the  many  years  that  it  has 
been  before  the  public,  shows  no  signs  of 
diminution,  will  he,  it  is  believed,  dou¬ 
bled  and  quadrupled  by  its  appearance 
in  this  form. 

Looking  back  at  the  system  of  which 
“  Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin  ”  was  at  once  a  pic¬ 
ture  and  a  chief  means  of  overthrowing, 
Northern  and  Southern  writers  recog¬ 
nize  its  truthfulness,  and  vie  with  each 
other  in  praising  the  book,  while  its  fame 
abroad  is  scarcely  less  than  that  which  it 
possesses  in  the  United  States.  There 
have  been  35  English  editions  of  the  orig¬ 
inal  work,  eight  abridgements  and  adap¬ 
tions,  aside  from  the  numerous  trans¬ 
lations.  In  paper  cover,  25  cents  ;  cloth, 
50  cents.  We  will  send  a  copy  of  the 
cloth-bound  book  as  a  special  premium 
for  a  renewal  and  two  new  subscriptions. 

Hawthorne’s  Scarlet  Letter. 

This  masterpiece  of  Hawthorne’s  ro¬ 
mantic  genius  is  now  published  in  an  en¬ 
tirely  new  form.  It  is  printed  on  first- 
class  paper  from  large,  clear,  open-faced 
type,  and  is  attractively  bound  in  imita¬ 
tion  half  calf,  gilt  top. 

A  new  edition  of  this  famous  book  (it 
and  “Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin”  being  the  fore¬ 
most  of  American  books  in  their  fields) 
so  popular  that  it  has  been  reprinted 
several  times. 

Price,  only  35  cents.  Given  as  a  spe¬ 
cial  premium  for  a  renewal  and  one  new 
subscription. 


The  Secret  of  Success. 

By  John  T.  Dale,  with  an  introduction 
by  John  V.  Farwell.  Large,  clear  type, 
printed  on  fine  paper,  and  handsomely 
bound  in  cloth:  400  pages. 

The  vast  wealth  of  anecdote  and  incident  gathered,  is 
in  itself  a  treasure ,  and  touches  one  with  wonder.  An 
old  and  wary  reader  myself,  with  a  fair  memory,  I 
find  very  few  “  chestnuts  ”  In  it.  X  trust  It  will  have 
a  wide  circulation. — Rev.  Robert  Collyer  of  New 
York. 

Written  by  a  man  of  very  wide  Information,  pro¬ 
found  good  sense,  and  a  singular  Insight  into  the 
practical  problems  of  human  life,  many  a  young  man 
and  young  woman  will  bless  the  day  when  this  book  fell 
into  their  hands.— Rev.  Frank  Gunsaulus,  D.  D. 

It  Is  one  of  the  best.  If  not  the  best,  book  of  Its  kind 
that  has  come  under  my  eye.  I  took  it  up  doubtful 
as  to  Its  value.  I  laid  it  down  with  a  feeling  that  it  de¬ 
serves  my  hearty  recommendation.  It  has  a  high  pur¬ 
pose,  and  from  the  first  chapter  to  the  last  sticks  to 
and  honors  It.  There  Is  a  manly,  straightforward, 
unpretentious  air  about  It  that  I  like.  It  strikes  me 
as  preeminently  stamped  all  through  with  old- 
fashiODed  common  sense.— From  Rev.  E.  P.  Goodwin, 
D.  D. 

Price  cloth,  $1.50,  prepaid  ;  with  a 
year’s  subscription  $2.25  ;  with  a  re¬ 
newal  and  a  year’s  subscription  $2.90. 


MY  KING  AND  HIS  SERVICE. 


Irving’s  Works. 


An  exquisite  gift  book,  superbly  bound  in  full  white  vellum,  with  a  new  design 
in  silver,  and  with  silver  top.  A  gentle  spirit,  a  temperament  alive  to  all  innocent 
joys,  to  all  the  harmonies  of  life  and  literature,  a  deep  and  earnest  faith,  a  loving 
self-surrender  to  the  Saviour  who  was  the  object  of  that  faith — these  are  the  quali¬ 
ties  which  make  Frances  Ridley  Ilavergal  a  character  of  exceptional  interest,  not 
only  to  professing  Christians,  but  to  all  who  recognize  and  revere  the  spirit  of  the 
Gospel  teachings.  In  the  prose  writings  embraced  in  “  My  King  and  His  Service,” 
Miss  Ilavergal  has  shown  us  her  best  and  truest  self.  Simple  and  direct  as  they 
are  in  method,  they  go  straight  from  the  heart  to  the  heart.  The  author’s  tender¬ 
ness,  reverence  and  humility,  her  ardent  love  for  her  Lord  and  for  her  neighbor  are 
all  reflected  in  these  selections.  As  the  earlier  books  called  attention  to  the  utter¬ 
ances  from  the  Throne,  so  the  later  one  embodies  the  responses  of  its  loyal  sub¬ 
jects,  and  forms  a  fitting  conclusion  to  the  collection.  This  volume  contains  “  My 
King,”  and  also  “  Royal  Commandments,”  “  Royal  Bounty,”  “  Royal  Invitation,” 
and  “  Loyal  Responses.”  The  publisher  has  devoted  special  attention  to  the  piper, 
printing  and  binding,  to  the  end  that  this  worthy  production  should  have  a  fit  and 
tasty  dressing. 

We  take  special  pleasure  in  offering  it  as  a  premium  book,  on  account  of  its 
great  beauty  and  value  and  exceedingly  low  cost.  Price,  in  a  box,  prepaid,  $1  ; 
with  a  year’s  subscription,  $1.80  ;  with  a  renewal  and  a  new  subscription,  $2.60. 


CHARLES  DICKENS’S  WORKS. 

In  15  fine  cloth  volumes,  at  the  price  of  paper  covers.  This  handsome  set  of 
books  is  printed  on  fine  paper  from  clear  electrotype  plates  and  finely  illustrated. 
The  binding  is  executed  in  the  most  handsome  and  substantial  manner.  The  best 
binders’  cloth  is  used  and  the  embossing  is  in  ink  and  gold,  from  the  original  design. 
Charles  Dickens  is  eminently  the  novelist  of  the  people.  His  works  teem  with 
shafts  of  sparkling  wit,  touches  of  pathos,  thrusts  of  satire ;  his  characters  are 
original  and  real  as  well  as  quaint  and  grotesque  ;  he  unmasks  vice  in  all  its  forms. 


The  lights  and  shadows  of  life  are  delineated  in  a  thrilling  and  dramatic  style.  To 
own  a  complete  set  of  his  incomparable  books  is  to  be  possessed  of  an  inexhaustible 
mine  of  interesting  literature.  No  person  is  well  read  who  has  not  perused  them. 


Oliver  Twist, 
Martin  Chuzzlewlt, 
Tale  of  Two  Cities, 
Reprinted  Pieces, 
Pickwick  Papers, 
Old  Curiosity  Shop, 
Sketches  by  Boz, 


American  Notes, 

Our  Mutual  Friend, 

Hard  Times, 

Rleak  House, 

David  Oopperfleld, 

Great  Expectations, 
Mystery  of  Edwin  Drood, 


Dombey  and  Son, 
Christmas  Stories. 

Nicholas  Nlcklebv, 

Little  Dorrlt, 

Darnaby  Rudge, 
Uncommercial  Traveler, 
Child’s  History  of  England. 


Price,  $1  per  volume,  prepaid  ;  with  a  year’s  subscription,  $1.70  ;  with  a  renewal 
and  a  new  subscription,  $2.45.  The  set  of  15,  all  sent  prepaid  in  United  States, 


with  a  club  of  eight  new  names,  $13. 


THE  WAVERLEY  NOVELS. 


A  complete  set  of  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  world-famous  novels:  33  books  in  all 
complete  in  12  volumes  of  about  850  pages  each.  Beautifully  illustrated  with  full- 
page  engravings.  Large,  clear  type. 

LIST  OF  WORK3  COMPLETE  IN  THIS  SET. 


1.  Black  Dwarf, 

2.  Old  Mortality, 

8  Quentin  Durward, 

4.  Bride  of  Lammermoor, 

5.  Legend  of  Montrose, 

(j.  Chronicles  of  the  Canongate, 

7.  The  Highland  Widow, 

8.  The  Two  Drovers, 

9.  Surgeon's  Daughter, 

10.  My  Aunt  Margaret's  Mirror, 

11.  The  Tapestried  Chamber, 

12.  Death  of  the  Laird’s  Jock, 

13.  Rob  Roy, 

14.  Heart  of  the  Mld-Lothlan, 

15.  Ivanhoe, 

lti.  The  Talisman, 

17.  Castle  Dangerous, 


18.  Peverll  of  the  Peak, 

19.  The  Betrothed, 

23.  Waverley, 

21.  Woodstock, 

22.  Kenilworth, 

23.  St.  Honan's  Well, 

24.  Guy  Mannerlng, 

25.  Anne  of  Gelersteln, 

2tt.  The  Monastery, 

27.  The  Abbot, 

28.  Fortunes  of  Nigel, 

29  Count  Robert  of  Paris, 

30.  Red  Gauntlet, 

31.  The  Pirate, 

32.  Fair  Maid  of  Perth, 

33.  Antiquary. 


The  Waverley  Novels,  when  they  first  appeared,  sur. 
prised  the  world  more  effectually  than  had  ever  before 
or  has  since  been  done.  They  bore  the  stamp  of  per¬ 
fection,  and  to  the  present  day  they  have  never  been 

excelled.  A  reading  of  the  Waverley  Novels  is  equal  to  a  liberal  education  in  history, 
in  antiquities,  in  manners  and  in  human  character.  Shakespeare  was  not  a  more 
perfect  delineator  of  human  nature  in  all  its  phases.  Price,  in  fine  cloth,  $1  per 
volume,  prepaid  ;  with  a  year’s  subscription,  $1.60.  The  entire  set.  with  five  new 
subscriptions,  only  $10. 

The  paper-bound  set,  price,  25  cents  each,  prepaid.  The  entire  set,  with  a 
renewal  and  a  new  subscription,  $3.75. 


GEORGE  ELIOT’S  WORKS. 


Complete  in  six  handsome  12mo  volumes.  Fine  cloth  binding.  A  really  fine 
edition  within  the  reach  of  all. 

Daniel  Deronda  ;  Middlemarch ;  Romola,  and  Theo¬ 
phrastus  Such;  Scenes  from  Clerical  Life,  and  Adam 
Bede;  Mill  on  the  Floss,  and  Silas  Marner ; 
Felix  Holt,  and  the  Legend  of  Jubal,  etc. 

George  Eliot  is  pre-eminently  the  woman  writer  of 
the  age.  Gifted  with  a  mind  almost  masculine  in  its 
vigor  and  power,  yet  retaining  the  womanliness  which, 
added  to  her  literary  strength,  has  made  her  works 
worthy  the  highest  place  accorded  to  her  sex  in  the 
world  of  letters.  Price,  cloth,  $1  per  volume,  prepaid; 
with  a  year’s  subscription,  $1.75.  The  entire  set,  with 
a  renewal  and  two  new  subscriptions,  $5. 

The  paper-bound  set,  with  a  renewal  and  a  new 
subscription,  $3. 


Washington  Irving  was  America’s  first 
great  novelist,  and  he  has  had  no  suc¬ 
cessor  in  his  own  particular  field  of  de¬ 
picting  the  myths  and  legends  of  early 
American  life  in  the  glowing  light  of  a 
masterly  style  ;  while  his  history  is 


written  in  such  charming  fashion  as  to 
make  it  as  attractive  as  romance.  We 
offer  the  complete  works  in  a  set  of  10 
volumes,  of  about  400  pages  each,  con¬ 
taining  in  fact  about  20  books  bound  in 
the  10  volumes,  viz. : 

1.  Astoria,  and  Moorish  Chronicles.  2.  Oliver  Gold¬ 
smith,  and  Adventures  of  Captain  Bonneville.  3 
Talos  of  a  Traveler,  and  Salmagundi.  4.  Abbots¬ 
ford,  and  Newstead  Abbey ;  Spanish  Voyage  of  Dis¬ 
covery,  and  Wolfert’s  Roost.  5.  Mahomet  and  his 
Successors.  C.  The  Conquest  of  Oranada,  and  tho 
Conquest  of  Spain.  7.  The  Life  and  Voyages  of 
ChrljtopherColurubus.  8.  Tho  Alhambra,  and  Brnce- 
brldgo  Hall.  9.  The  Sketch-Book  of  Geoffrey  Crayon, 
Gent,  and  a  Tour  of  the  Pralrlea.  10.  A  History  of 
New  York,  and  Tho  Crayon  Papers. 

Price,  $1  per  volume  ;  or  $7.50  for  the 
set.  Any  one  volume  and  a  year’s  sub¬ 
scription  $1.70;  with  a  renewal  and  a  new 
subscription,  $2.45.  The  set  of  10  volumei 
with  a  club  of  six  new  names  for  $10. 


Cooper’s  Leather  Stocking 
Tales, 

This  collection  of  Cooper’s  works  con 
tains  :  The  Deerslayer,  The  Pathfinder, 
The  Last  of  tho  Mohicans,  The  Pioneers, 
The  Prairie.  Five  great  works  in  ono 
large  volume.  Clear  type,  substantial 
binding. 


The  Leather  Stocking  Tales  are  -wonderfully  Inter¬ 
esting.  It  Is  In  these  famous  tales  that  Cooper  de¬ 
picts  In  a  masterly  raauner  tho  trials  and  struggles 
of  our  country  In  l.s  early  days.  Those  who  enjov 
reading  of  Revolutionary  times  and  stories  of 
patriotism,  of  Indians  and  their  methods  of  war,  with 
their  peculiar  habits  and  customs,  should  road  these 
most  thrilling  of  Cooper’s  charming  novels. 

Price,  In  cloth,  75  cents  per  volume,  prepaid.  The 
entire  set  with  a  renewal  and  two  new  subscriptions, 
prepaid,  $4.55. 

In  stout  paper  covers,  the  set,  with  a  renewal  and 
a  new  subscription,  $2.35. 


Everybody’S  Paint  Boo 

Tells  you  how  to  paint 
a  house,  inside  and  out. 

Learn  how  by  reading 
“Everybody’s  Paint 
Book ;”  you  can  then 
paint  your  barn  or  wagon 
or  farm  implements. 

Tells  all  about  kalsomin- 
ing  and  paper-hanging. 

Any  body  can  learn  how 
to  do  it.  Also,  how  to 
polish  a  piano  or  organ, 
or  varnish  and  renovate 
furniture.  In  short,  this 
book  will  tell  you  all  about  painting.  It 
is  filled  with  illustrations.  It  will  save 
any  family  ten  times  its  cost  every  year. 
This  is  the  time  of  year  when  everybody 
begins  to  think  about  “  fixing  up,”  and 
this  book  will  help  you  do  it.  Price, 
cloth,  $1 ;  with  a  year’s  subscription, 
$1.70  ;  with  a  renewal  and  a  new  sub¬ 
scription,  $2.40. 
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NOVELTY  ELECTRIC  BELL  OUTFIT, 


WORLD’S  FAIR  GAME. 


With  Leclanche  battery  and  75 
feet  insulated  wire  with  a  2% 
inch  clear  sounding  gong.  An 
electric  call  bell.  Just  the 
thing  for  a  code  of  signals  be¬ 
tween  the  house  and  stables. 
Full  directions  accompany  each 
outfit.  The  battery  is  charged 
to  last  for  a  year  without  farther 
attention,  and  may  be  re-charged 
at  nominal  cost.  Any  quantity  of 
extra  wire  may  be  ordered.  This 
outfit  consists  of  the  following 
parts:  1  Nickel-plated  mahogany 
wooden  box  bell,  2%  inch  gong. 
1  Leclanche  battery  complete.  1 
Mahogany  pushbutton  with  por¬ 
celain  push.  75  feet  insulated 
wire.  1  Package  of  staples,  and 
necessary  screws.  Weight  six 
pounds  14  ounces.  Price  §3,  ex¬ 
press  not  prepaid;  with  a  re¬ 
newal  and  a  new  subscription  $4. 


Comprising  two  fascinating  Parlor  Games — Game  of  “  World’s  Fair,”  Game  of 


“  Rivalry;”  Grand  Puzzle  Picture.  Beautiful,  Colored  Bird's-Eye  View  of  World’s 


Fair  Grounds  and  Buildings.  Also,  Dis¬ 
sected  Pictures  of  the  Individual  Fair 
Buildings.  Portraits  of  Managers  and 
D  rectors  of  the  Fair.  Ten  Principal  Pic¬ 
turesque  State  Buildings.  Eighteen  of 
Chicago’s  Colossal  Business  Blocks.  Beau¬ 
tiful;  Unique;  Durable;  Entertaining. 

This  remarkable  combination  has  entertainment  for 
old  and  young.  There  are  60  cards,  size  of  regul  r  play¬ 
ing  cards,  with  characters  on  them,  from  which  to  play 
the  games,  and  when  put  together  these  cards  make  the 
Bird’s-Eye  View  Puzzle  Picture.  This  Bird’s-Eye  View 
is  lithographed  in  colors,  truthfully  representing  the 
finished  buildings,  and  Is  more  complete  and  detailed 
than  any  view  heretofore  made.  The  portraits,  State 
buildings  and  business  blocks  are  In  photographic  tints 
and  cannot  be  distinguished  from  fine  photographs.  On 
the  reverse  side  are  the  15  large  Individual  buildings, 
printed  in  soft,  clear,  tinted  half-tone,  and  each  build¬ 
ing  covers  four  cards.  This  is  a  handsome  souvenir  of 
the  World’s  Fair.  An  ordinary  game  of  cards  alone,  the 

?uality  of  these,  sells  for  6U  cents;  so  if  the  several 
eatures  of  this  combination  were  published  separately, 
they  would  sell  for  at  least  $2. 


Price,  to  subscribers  only,  25  cents,  postpaid.  Given  for  three  trial  subscrip¬ 
tions.  Sent  gratis,  for  a  new  subscription  and  a  renew al. 


NOVELTY-ELECTRO  PLATING  OUTFIT. 


Will  turn  out  work  equally  as  good  as  outfits  which  cost  $50.  Will  plate  in  gold,  sil¬ 
ver  or  copper.  Boys  and  girls  can  make  money  by  carrying  on  an  amateur  plating 

business.  The  out¬ 
fit  contains  every¬ 
thing  necessary  to 
plate  spoons,  forks, 
knives,  rings,  chains, 
and  in  fact  any  articl  e 
that  can  be  covered 
by  the  solution  in  the 
vat.  This  outfit  con¬ 
sists  of  the  following 
parts:  One  complete 
set  of  battery  plates 
with  cover  and  con¬ 
nections.  1  Battery 
jar.  1  Packet  bat¬ 
tery  salt.  1  Large 
glass  plating  vat.  1 
Bottle  concentrated 
silver  soluti  on.  1 
Bottle  oxydizing  ma¬ 
terial.  1  Bottle  Acme  tarnish  remover.  6  Sheets  filtering  paper.  1  Piece  fine 
chamois.  1  Steel  burnisher.  1  Scratch  brush.  1  Silver  anode  with  connecting 
wire.  1  Box  Shino’s  polishing  paste.  1  Set  of  suspending  rods.  Frame  and  wire 
coils.  Slinging  wires.  Manual  of  instructions.  Price  $5,  express  not  prepaid; 
with  a  renewal  and  a  new  subscription  $6. 


THE  SIMPLEX  TYPEWRITER. 


The  only  really  practical  cheap  typewriter  ever  put  on  the  market.  Is  rapid 
and  does  good  work.  Is  easy  to  operate.  Durable  and  portable.  Letters  can  be 

copied.  Any  size  of 
paper  can  be  used.  No 
ribbon  to  soil  the  fin¬ 
gers.  This  machine  is 
not  to  be  placed  in  the 
category  with  other  so- 
called  typewriters,  sell¬ 
ing  for  $1  and  there¬ 
abouts,  which  are  utter¬ 
ly  useless  for  any  pur¬ 
pose  except  that  of  a 
toy.  The  “Simplex” 
is  the  product  of  exper¬ 
ienced  typewriter  manu¬ 
facturers,  and  is  a  prac¬ 
tical  typewriter  in  every 
sense  of  the  word,  and 
as  such  we  guarantee  it. 
Price  $2.50  ;  with  a  year’s  subscription,  $3  ;  with  a  renewal  and  a  new  subscription, 
$3.75.  For  25  cents  additional  we  prepay  expressage  in  the  United  States. 


COMBINATION  GAME  OF  FARM-YARD  SCENES. 

The  picture  includes  all  domestic  animals  commonly  found  on  the  farm,  as  well 
as  the  wild  ones  that  delight  to  make  depredations  in  the  barn  yard.  The  realistic 
views  of  genuine  country  life  here  presented  are  very  interesting,  especially  as  the 
baby  is  worked  in  as  part  of  the  show,  together  with  the  snail  boy  who  is  held  in 


compromising  situation  by  the  bill}'  goat.  By  the  use  of  a  patented  feature  the 
scene  can  be  const  mtly  shifted  and  humorous  combi  n  it  ions  secured  Bound  to 
please,  the  little  people  in  city  or  country.  P. ice,  CJ  cents,  prepaid  ;  with  a  year’s 
subscription,  $1.35. 


THE  POPULAR  ZOETROPE,  OR  WHEEL  OF  LIFE. 


After  years  of  uni¬ 
versal  popularity,  the 
Zoetrope  is  still  as 
much  a  wonder  as 
ever.  It  causes  simple 
figures  printed  on  slips 
of  p  iperto  become  an¬ 
imated  so  that  life- 
movements  are  imi¬ 
tated  in  the  most 
natural  manner.  Tue 
op'ical  illusion  is  per¬ 
fect.  A  set  of  12  strips 
of  pictures  accom¬ 
panies  each  instru¬ 
ment  Price,  $1.20, 
prepaid;  with  a  year's 
subscription,  $1.90 ; 
with  a  renewal  and  a 
new  subscription, 
$2.75. 


ELECTRO-MEDICAL  BATTERY. 

Designed  for  amusement  purposes,  parlor  entertainments,  etc  ,  or  when  required 
will  serve  all  the  requirements  of  the  best  medical  coils.  It  furnishes  interesting 
and  harmless  amusement  for 
a  gathering  of  young  people. 

It  is  provided  with  a  small 
hand  regulator,  and  currents 
thus  produced  range  from 
the  mildest  to  those  that  are 
quite  enough  for  the  strong¬ 
est  man  although  not  in  the 
least  degree  dangerous.  The 
outfit  consists  of  the  Novelty- 
Electro-Medical  Coil,  in  com¬ 
bination  with  the  Novelty 
Battery,  one  pair  Silk-Cov¬ 
ered  Conducting  Cords,  one 
pair  Nickel-Plated  Handles,  and  one  dozen  extra  Battery  Pads.  The  whole  packed 
in  a  neat  box.  New  charges  for  the  battery  can  be  ordered  at  20  cents  per  single 
dozen  post-paid.  Price  $3,  express  not  prepaid;  with  a  renewal  and  a  new  sub¬ 
scription,  $4.25.  Express  prepaid  for  45  cents  additional. 

A  TOY  PANORAMA  OR  “HISTORISCOPE.” 

The  Historiscope  is  a  chromo-lithographic  panorama,  with  32  scenes,  selected 
with  great  care  for  their  attractive  appearance  an  1  hist  irical  value.  A  brief  lec¬ 
ture  embodying  the  principal  events  of  American  history  which  are  illustrated  is 


provided,  also  a  set  of  42  tickets  for  admission  to  the  entertainment  and  an  attrac¬ 
tive  Show  Bill.  Price  $1.10  prepaid;  with  a  year’s  subscription  $1.75;  with  a 
renewal  and  a  new7  subscription  $2.50. 

SAFETY  GUARD  RAZOR. 

Renew  your  youth  by  shaving  correctly.  This  improved  safety  guard  permits 
of  correct  shiving  with  safety.  To  shave  correctly,  cut  in  a  sloping  direction. 

Avoid  scraping,  as  it  draws  the 
blood  ti  the  surface,  causing  a 
burning  sensation,  w’hich  is 
often  followed  by  nervous 
afflictions.  After  a  correct 
shave  the  face  is  smooth  and 
soft,  thereby  improving  the 
personal  appearance.  Price, 
$2  ;  with,  a  year’s  subs  r.ption, 
$2.05;  with  a  renewal  and  a 
new  subscription,  $3.35. 
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Combination  Map. 


o 


It  also  gives  1 1  brief  :  The  His¬ 
tory  of  Colonial  Politics.  The 
History  of  Revolu'l  nary  Poli¬ 
ties.  The  History  of  the  Con¬ 
federation  The  History  of  the 
U.  S.Government  by  Congr  sses. 
The  History  of  tbe  U.  S.  by  Ad 
ministrations.  An  Analysis  of 
the  Federal  Government.  Valu¬ 
able  Statl  tics  on  Deots.  Vilu 
able  Statistics  on  Revenues 
Valuable  Statistics  on  Exp-  no  I 
tures.  Issues  of  all  Political 
Parties.  The  History  of  all 
Political  Parties  which  have  ex  - 
lsted  in  this  Country. 

The  complete  reversi¬ 
ble  map  is  printed  in 
colors  on  both  sides,  is 
3  feet  10  inches  by  5  feet 
6  inches,  and  is  mounted 
on  rollers.  The  regular 
retail  price  of  this  com¬ 
bination  map  is  §5.  We 
have  made  an  arrange¬ 
ment  whereby  our  sub¬ 
scribers  rmy  obtain  a 
copy,  prepaid,  any¬ 
where  in  the  United 
States  for  only  §1.25. 
With  a  year’s  subscrip¬ 
tion  for  §2  ;  with  a  re¬ 
newal  and  a  new  sub¬ 
scription,  §2.75. 

The  money  will  be 
refunded  to  any  one  not 
perfectly  satisfied  after  receiving  the 
map,  if  notified  within  five  days. 


h 

< 


1 1  is  a  combination  map 
of  the  United  States,  a 
political  map,  58  maps, 
charts,  diagrams  and 
pictures.  It  comprises: 

A  Diagram  of  all  the  Political 
Parties  11x66.  A  Diagram  of  all 
the  Presidents  and  Cabinets. 
5x66.  A  Diagram  Showing  the 
Political  Complexion  of  each 
Congress.  2x61.  A  Diagram 
Showing  the  Creeds  of  the 
World.  13x10.  A  Diagram  °how 
Ing  the  Standing  Armies  of  each 
Nation.  13x10.  A  Diagram  Show¬ 
ing  the  Naval  Tonnage  of  each 
Nation.  13x10.  A  Complete  Map 
of  the  World  11x20.  A  Complete 
Map  of  the  United  States  (Rand, 
McNally  &  Co.’s,  1390).  48x66.  A 
Map  of  Central  America.  10x13. 
AMapcf  Alaska,  li’xll.  A  Map 
of  South  Afrl ’a,  10x13.  A  Map 
of  Upper  Nubia  and  Habcsh  or 
Abyssinia  10x13.  A  Mapof  Persia 
Afghanistan  and  Beluchistan. 
10x13.  A  Complete  Map  of  the 
Solar  System-best  ever  made. 
13x10. 

Picturesof  all  the  Presi¬ 
dents,  from  Washing¬ 
ton  to  Harrison. 


Burton’s  Drenching  Bit. 

The  bit,  made  of  iron,  nickel  plated, 
consists  of  a  hollow  iron  funnel  on  a 
w rough t-ir on  tube,  on  which  work  two 
iron  st-ap  bits.  When  first  the  drench¬ 
ing  bit  is  put  into  the  horse’s  mouth,  the 
funnel  is  close  to  the  cheek  of  the  animal, 
but  as  the  head  of  the  animal  is  raised 
the  funnel  assumes  a  perpendicular  posi¬ 
tion,  and  the  drench  being  poured  into 
the  receptacle,  flows  into  the  hollow  bit, 
in  the  center  of  which  is  an  aperture 
through  which  the  physic  passes  d.rectiy 
down  the  animal’s  throat.  This  is  done 
without  the  least  difficulty  and  the  ani¬ 
mal  receives  its  dose  “  whether  it  will  or 


not,”  to  the  last  drop.  The  anim  il's 
head  is  held  in  position  by  a  rop  3  which 
passes  through  an  eye  on  the  top  of  the 
framework  of  the  bit.  A  leather  strap 
or  rope  fastened  to  a  couple  of  iron  strap 
bits  prevents  the  contrivance  leavin  g  the 
animal's  mouth,  as  it  is  secured  around 
the  head.  Regular  price  §3,  express 
not  prepaid.  Our  price,  with  a  year’s 
subscription,  §3.25;  with  a  renewal  and 
a  new  subscription,  §4. 


To  the  hoy  fond  of  shooting — what  boy  is  not  ?  To  any  boy  the  Buffalo  Bill 
Gun  is  a  “  daisy  ”  shooter.  Our  editor’s  son  learned  to  handle  a  rifle  by  starting  in 
with  this  powerful  toy  gun.  Its  makers  claim  for  it  that  all  other  similar  guns  in 
the  market  are  either  cheap  imitations  or  direct  infringements  of  the  patents  under 
which  the  Buffalo  Bill  is  made;  but  none  are  improvements,  and  the  Buffalo  Bill  is 
still  superior  in  every  respect.  It  is  better  made,  stronger  when  new,  will  last 
three  times  as  long  as  any  ott  er  equally  p  erful  gun  ever  manufactured,  and  when 
it  gives  out  at  any  part  it  is  very  easily  repaired.  It  will  shoot  with  accuracy  a 
great  variety  of  missiles.  The  driver  is  made  to  hold  a  charge  of  small  shot  with 
which  naturalists  may  kill  small  birds.  Price,  §1,  sent  by  express  prepaid;  with  a 
year's  subscription,  §1.75;  with  a  renewal  and  a  year’s  subscription,  §2.50. 


THE  BUNSEN  NOVELTY  BLOW  GUN 

Breech  loading  and  noiseless.  II  aving  no  springs, 
accidents  are  impossible.  Strengthens  the  lungs  and 
develops  the  chest.  A  genuine  spring  target  with 
each  gun.  Nothing  complicated  t)  get  out  of  order. 
Price  of  gun  and  spring  target  complete,  §1.  Prepaid 
for  30  cents  additional.  With  a  j’ear's  subscription, 
§1.75;  with  a  rene  wal  and  a  new  subscription,  §2.50. 


WOOD’S  NATURAL  HISTORY. 


Unabridged.  800  pages.  500  cuts  of  mammalia!  A  standard  work  for  all 
homes.  It  gives  minutely  and  in  the  simplest  language,  the  habit-’,  haunts,  diseases 

and  peculiar. ties  of  the  entire 
Animal  Kingdom.  This  great 
work  is  by  the  world-famous 
naturalist,  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood, 
M.  A.,  F.  L.  S.  The  clear  and 
descriptive  text  is  embellished 
with  5C0  engravings.  Wood’s 
Natural  History  is  the  recognized 
authority  all  over  the  world  for 
accurate  information  reg  rJicg 
the  habits,  haunts,  peculiarities 
and  diseases  of  the  Animal  King¬ 
dom.  The  binding  is  in  fine 
cloth  and  is  embossed  in  silver 
and  brown.  Size  of  book,  8x6% 
inches,  two  inches  thick.  It 
contains  800  pages  of  clear  print 
on  good  paper  with  500  excellent 
illustrations.  It  is  perhaps  the 
finest  cloth-bound  standard  work 
ever  offered  as  a  premium.  Price, 
§3,  prepaid.  With  a  year's  sub¬ 
scription  §3  ;  with  a  renewal  and 
two  new  subscriptions,  §4.25. 


THE  COMMERCIAL  CALCULATOR. 

This  is  a  handy  book  for  any¬ 
body.  By  a  new  system  of 
“Commercial  Tables,”  the  cor¬ 
rect  Value  of  all  kinds  of  Grain, 

Stock,  Hay,  Coal,  Lumber,  Cot¬ 
ton,  Merchandise,  etc.,  is  in¬ 
stantly  found,  at  any  price,  and 
for  any  quantity.  Also  the 
exact  Interest  on  any  sum,  for 
any  time,  at  any  rate  per  cent. 

Likewise  the  “  Per  cent  of  Gain 
or  Loss”  in  buying,  marking 
and  selling  Goods.  Tables  of 
Wages,  Exchange,  Discount, 

Board,  Rent,  etc.,  Tables  show¬ 
ing  the  contents  of  Lumber, 

Logs,  Cisterns,  Tanks.  Bins, 

Wagon-beds,  Corn-cribs.  Cord- 
wood,  and  Carpenters’,  Plas¬ 
terers’  and  Bricklayers’  work. 

Price,  bound  in  waterproof  leatherette,  50  cents,  prepaid  ;  bound  in  cloth,  §1. 
With  a  year's  subscription,  §1.30,  and  §1.60  respectively. 


Farmer:  ‘’Can’t  you  afford  to  pay  more  than  45  cents  for  corn 
to-Oav?  Grain  Buver  :  Thai  is  ail  it  is  worth  this  morninjr.  The 
net  weight  of  yonr  load  is  just  2,9  >0  pounds  Take  a  seat  while  I 
figure  it  up.  Farmer:  Openin'}  Hop [t's  Calculator,  pp.  and2S). 
O,  I've  got  It  already.  I  had  ou  5 1  bushels  and  33  pounds,  and  It 
comes  to  $23.70. 


Achromatic  Telescope. 

Few  things  are  more  interesting  or 
useful  in  both  leisure  and  buoy  moments 
in  the  country  than  a 
good  telescope, or  harder 
to  find.  We  believe  that 
we  have  in  this  a  thor¬ 
oughly  good  telescope 
that  we  can  offer  to  our 
subscribers  in  con¬ 
fidence  that  it  will  give 
satisfaction.  When  ex¬ 
tended  it  is  over  16 
inches, and,  when  closed, 

6%  inches  in  length.  On 
a  clear  day  you  can  dis¬ 
tinctly  see  time  on  a 
tower  three  miles  away. 

The  moons  of  Jupiter 
can  be  seen  with  it.  The 
telescope  tubes  are 
made  from  heavy  pol¬ 
ished  brass;  the  body  is 
covered  with  morocco, 
making  a  thoroughly 
substantial  instrument. 

It  is  achromatic;  that  is, 
does  not  blur  the  vision 
by  a  confusion  of  colors. 

Retail  price,  §4.50.  Our 
price,  pr  'paid,  with  a 
year’s  subscription, 

§3.50;  with  a  renewal 
and  a  new  subscription, 

§4.25.  We  test  each  one 
before  sending  it  out. 

The  user  must  remember  tli  :t  the  tubes 
should  be  pulled  out  full  length,  and 
the  adjustment  to  the  eye  made  only 
with  the  section  nearest  the  eye  piece, 
moving  it  out  and  in  as  necessary. 


You  Supply  the  Horse, 

“  We  do  t he  rest.” 


Horses,  carriages,  wagons,  to  our  sub¬ 
scribers  only,  at  less  than  wholesale 
prices.  By  special  arrangement  with  a 


large  manufacturer,  we  are  now  pre¬ 
pared  to  furnish  our  subscribers  only 
with  a  wide  range  of  carriages  and 
wagons,  harness,  saddles,  etc  ,  at  less 
than  wholesale  prices. 

Send  for  large  special  premium  carriage 
catalogue. 


Our  Special  Offers  — Any  subscriber 
(paid  up  for  1893)  has  the  privilege  of  a 
three  per  cent  discount  from  the  whole¬ 
sale  prices  of  these  goods,  on  any  order 
amounting  to  §10  or  more. 

A  three  years’  subscription  to  either 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  or  to  American 
Gardening  will  he  given  with  any  of 
these  articles,  the  prices  of  which  aggre¬ 
gate  §65. 

A  five  years’  subscription  as  above  will 
be  given  with  any  of  these  articles,  the 
prices  of  which  aggregate  §95  net. 

To  Clur  Raisers. — To  the  sender  of  a 
club  of  five  or  more  new  subscriptions, 
we  give  a  discount  of  three  per  cent  cn 
those  goods  ;  for  a  club  of  10  or  inor  , 
five  per  cent  discount ;  for  20  or  more, 
10  per  cent  discount. 

Se  d  for  premium  carriage  and  harness 
catalogue  if  you  hare  any  idea  of  buying 
harness,  carriage  or  road  wagon  of  any 
description  and  thus  secure  more  of  the 
benefits  of  being  a  subscriber  to  The  Rural 
New-  Yorker. 
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Cruden’s  Concordance. 

A  perfect  dictionary  and  alphabetical 
index  to  the  Bible.  By  Alexander  Cruden, 
M.  A.,  with  an  original  life  of  the  author, 
This  popular  edition  of  Cruden's  Con¬ 
cordance  contains  a  carefully  revised 
and  much  e  x- 
tended  list  of  the 
proper  names  of 
IgSyi  the  Old  and  New 

their  meaning  in 

prepaid  ;  with  a 
year’s  subscrip- 
tion  SI  80;  with  a 
MjjjW  renewal  and  anew 

subscription  $2.60. 

Size  m  by  7^  Inches.  jrew  Bible  stu¬ 
dents  are  aware  of  the  great  value  of  the 
notes  scattered  through  this  unabridged 
edition  of  Cruden. 


A  Collection  of  Classics, 


thirty-five  of  the  wobld’s  best  books.  Palmer,  Archdeacon  of  Oxford,  Dr.  Angus  and  other  eminent  scholars.  The  scientific 

- - : . ,  -  — _  information  was  prepared  under  the  supervision  of  Professors  Rolleston,  Westwood, 

Lawson  and  Earle — names  of  the  highest  authority  in  their  several  departments. 
Summaries  of  the  several  books  with  Copious  Explanatory  Notes,  Tables  Illustrative 
’ :  :1  - 1|  I  Scriptural  History,  the  Characteristics  of  Bible  Lands,  a  Complete  Index  of  Sub- 

jOB  ROY  SiLaBMMMBHMBf’.hfli  jects,  Concordance,  Dictionary  and  History  of  the  Interval  between  the  Old  and 

New  Testaments,  and  a  Biblical  Atlas  of  12  Full-Page  Maps  in  Colors. 

THE  ONLY  AMERICAN  EDITION  OF  THE  OXFORD  TEACHERS’  BIBLE. 

There  is  and  has  been  a  pressing  demand  for  the  Oxford  Bible  for  teachers  at  a 
lower  price  than  is  charged  for  the  English  edition.  Its  great  popularity  and  ready 
sale  prove  its  necessity.  Its  sale  is  wonderful. 

No.  703. — Bound  in  handsome  French  seal,  limp  covers,  divinity  circuit  style, 
round  corners,  gold  edges.  Price,  prepaid,  $3.50  ;  with  a  year’s  subscription,  $3.75  ; 
with  a  renewal  and  a  new  subscription,  $4  25. 

No.  714. — Beautifully  bound  in  Persian  seal,  divinity  circuit  style,  silk  sewed, 
leather  lined,  round  corners,  gold  edges.  Price,  $5,  prepaid  ;  with  a  year’s  subscrip¬ 
tion,  $5.00  ;  w’ith  a  renewal  and  ?,  new  subscription,  $5  50. 

No.  722. — Best  sealskin  binding,  divinity  circuit  style,  kid  lined,  silk  sewed,  red 
under  gold,  solid  edges,  round  corners.  The  finest  Oxford  Bible  made  in  America. 
Price,  $11,  prepaid  ;  with  a  two  years’  subscription,  $11. 


SCOTT 


The  Wonders  of  Prayer. 

A  book  of  well  authenticated  and 
wonderful  answers  to  prayer,  as  narrated 
by  George  Muller,  D.  L.  Moody,  Bishop 
Simpson,  Newman 
Hall,  D.  D. ,  Charles 

G.  Finney,  W.  W. 

Patton,  D.  D.,  C. 

H.  Spurgeon,  Bish-  ^  'll \ff 

op  T.  Bowman,  *  i 

S.  I.  Prince,  D.D., 

Martin  L  u  t  her,  So W 

Krumacher,  and  mil 

hosts  of  others.  I 

Enlarged  and  re-  ©f, 
vised  by  Major  D.  I 

W.  Whittle. 

To  a  greater  extent  than  any  other 
book,  and  in  an  extraordinary  recital  of 
facts,  with  over  five  hundred  interesting 
incidents,  it  fully  answers  that  all-im¬ 
portant  question,  Does  God  answer  prayer ? 
Beautifully  printed  on  fine  paper,  370 
pages,  cloth  binding,  with  embossing  in 
ink  and  gold.  Price  $1,  prepaid  ;  with  a 
year’s  subscription,  $1.80  ;  with  a  renewal 
and  a  new  subscription,  $2.60. 


Christopher  Columbus. 


This  Is  one  of  Washington  Irving’s  masterpieces. 
Beginning  with  the  birth  and  early  life  of  the  great 
voyager,  the  author  follows  him  step  by  step  through 
his  vain  attempts  at  securing  a  patronage  which 
should  make  possible  the  carrying  out  of  his  plans; 
following  his  llrst  voyage  and  his  thousand  and  one 
discouragements  and  experiences;  taking  up  the 
landing  In  the  New  World  and  the  return  to  Spain; 
giving  all  the  particulars  of  his  second  voyage  and 
return;  the  decline  of  his  popularity;  the  disap¬ 
pointments  in  the  preparation  for  his  third  voyage 
and  so  on  through  the  countless  episodes  of  a  most 
eventful  career,  to  his  death  and  burial. 

Price,  cloth,  $1,  prepaid  ;  with  a  year’s 
subscription,  $1.75  ;  with  a  renewal  and 
a  new  subscription,  $2.50.  Price  in  paper 
50  cents,  prepaid.  Given  as  a  premium 
for  four  trial  subscriptions.  With  a  year’s 
subscription,  $1.30. 
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A  series  of  complete  manuals  of  the  subjects  treated,  condensed  in  handy  form. 
Written  by  specialists.  All  fresh,  new  and  up  to  date.  No  old,  worn-out,  worth¬ 
less  trash  so  often  found  in  cheap  books.  These  mostly  treat  of  subjects  giving 
particular  information  wanted  by  farmers,  and  which  other  and  standard  books 
fail  to  condense  for  handy  use. 

Window  Gardening. — A  lot  of  de-  Milk:  Making  and  Marketing.  Being 

lightful  and  practical  articles  and  pleasing  lllus-  an  Illustrated  account  of  the  methods,  herds  anil 

tratlons.  Written  by  expert  flower  and  plant-  appliances  of  several  remarkably  successful  milk- 

growers.  Covers  every  phase  of  plant-culture  In  producing  farms.  20  cents 

the  house.  Price.  io  cents.  Canning  and  Preserving  Fruits  and 

The  New  Celery  Culture. — Abstracts  Vegetables,  and  Preparing  Fruit 

of  articles  on  the  latest  and  best  methods  of  Pastes  and  Syrups. — The  experience 
I'hL  *‘Ce  ery  fPr  Pm0I1!';  particularly  de-  of  practical  workers.  Hundreds  of  tested  recipes 
tails  the  new  culture,  which  does  away  with  the  for  fninmin  n reserves  Also  a  chanter  on  evanor- 

labortous  and  expensive  ridging  system.  20  cents.  atlon  of  f ruUs  on  a  large  scale.  Scents  eVaP°r 

Cooking  Cauliflower. — All  about  the  Insects. — Valuable  information  on 

food  value  of  this  delicious  vegetable  and  how  best  the  most  approved  methods  of  fighting  Insect  foes, 
to  prepare  It  for  the  table.  20  cents  10  cents. 

My  Handkerchief  Garden:  Size  25  „ and  Hybridizing:- 

_on  The.  Philosophy  of  the  Crossing  of  Plants,  considered 

with  Reference  to  their  Cultivation— By  L.  U. 
In  casa.  An  explicit  Bailey.  Combines  the  results  of  faithful  study 

n?tC0l9n 4  operations  on  a  village  house  and  exhaustive  practical  experiment,  In  a  style 

ioi.  u  cents.  simple  yet  comprehensive.  40  cents. 

How  to  Plant  a  Place.  (10th  ed.)  How  to  Rid  Buildings  and  Farms 

More  than  (>0  original  engravings.  Reasons  for  -  - n  .  ...  /-i  ,  -i 

planting;  judicious  planting;  planning  a  place;  of  Rats,  Mice,  Gophers,  Ground  Squir- 

liow  and  what  to  order;  soil;  caring  for  the  stock  rels,  l’ralrlo  Pogs,  Rabbits,  MoleB,  Minks,  Wensels 

before  planting;  sowing  seeds;  after  planting;  and  other  Bests,  quickly  and  safely,  flow  to  snare 

management  of  plants.  20  cents.  Hawks  and  Owls.  20  cents. 

The  Modification  of  Plants  by  Cli-  The  Business  Hen;  Breeding  and 

mate.— An  essay  on  the  influence  of  Feeding  Poultry  for  Profit. —  By 

climate  upon  size,  form,  color,  fruitfulness,  etc.,  twelve  of  the  foremost  American  poultrymen.  For 

with  a  discussion  of  acclimation.  20  cents.  all  who  are  interested  In  the  doings  of  “the  little 

American  hen,’’  and  especially  In  the  methods  by 

The  New  Botany. — A  useful  Guide  which  practical  poultrymen  make  her  so  profitable 

In  studying  “the  beautllul  science.'’— By  W.  J.  an  egg  and  meat  machine.  40  cents. 

Beal.  25  cents.  Chemicals  and  Clover. — (105th  thou- 

Accidents  and  Emergencies.  —  A  sand)  A  concise  and  practical  discussion  of  the 

useful  pamphlet,  practical  In  every  line.  Tells  all-important  topic  of  commercial  fertilizers,  in 

just  what  to  do.  Alphabetically  arranged.  20  cents  connection  with  green  manuring  In  bringing  up 

J  B  worn-out  soils,  and  In  general  farm  practice. 

Ensilage  and  the  Silo. — Conserved  2U  cents 

Cattle  B’ood.  aii  about  preserved  fodder.  The  ex-  Tuberous  Begonias.  —  Culture  and 

perlence  of  50  ensilage  farmers.  What  ensilage  Is.  management  of  a  most  promising  race  of  plants 

Construction  of  silos.  The  perfect  ensilage.  How  new  to  American  gardens.  By  numerous  practical 

to  grow  it.  Feeding,  etc.  Illustrated.  20  cents.  growers.  20  cents, 

Fisher’s  Grain  Tables. — Companion  Scribner’s  Lumber  and  Log  Book, 

book  to  the  above:  over  20,000  calculations;  a  — A  well-known  book  of  rules  and  measurements  of 

“ready  reckoner”  of  weights  and  measures  of  nearly  everything  In  the  rorin  of  wood,  strength  of 

grains,  produce,  hay,  tanks,  cisterns,  etc.  80  cents.  materials,  etc.  30  cents. 

Any  of  the  above  books  to  the  amount  of  $1,  postpaid,  with  a  year’s  sub¬ 
scription  for  $1.80  ;  with  a  renewal  and  two  new  subscriptions  for  $3.40. 


WILLIAM  M.  THACKERAY’S  COMPLETE  WORKS 


In  10  volumes.  Large  Long  Primer  Type.  Fine 

Vanity  Fair  and  Lovel  the  Roundabout  Papers  and  the 
Widower.  Four  Georges.  j-  re. 

The  Virginians.  Burlesques  and  Yellow  Plush 

The  Newcomes.  Paris  and  Eastern  Sketches,  and  ,A.  yW 

The  Adv.  of  Philip  and  Cath-  the  Irish  Sketch  Book.  TWUl  ~  ,'C' 

erine.  Christmas  Books,  and  the  Hog- 

Henry  Esmond,  Barry  Lyndon  garty  Diamond.  ' ' t 

No  one  could  ask  for  a  richer  store  than  these  works 
of  Thackeray,  from  which  to  draw  for  literary  recrea-  r'30k 
tion  during  the  evenings  of  the  winter  or  the  days 

of  the  summer  outing.  Thacker  ty  was  the  king  of  ' 

satirists.  His  brilliant  wit  scintillates  like  the  gleams  ^  zWz'' 

of  light  from  the  facets  of  the  diamond.  His  shafts  "  ' 

pierce]  like  the  point  of  a  rapier.  The  foibles  and  i 
fashions,  the  fads  and  follies  of  the  upper  crust  are 

held  up  to  scathing  ridicule,  while  the  habits  and  habi-  _  (, 

tationsof  the  masses  are  laid  bare  for  instruction, amuse- 
ment  and  general  edification.  No  household  has  the 

right  to  withhold  Thackeray  fri  m  its  youths  and  maidens.  Price,  $1  per  volume, 
prepaid.  One  volume  with  a  year’s  subscription,  $1.70  ;  with  a  renewal  and  a  year’s 
subscription,  $2.45.  The  set  of  10  volumes  with  a  club  of  six  new  names,  $10. 


Sheet-music,  at  from  35  to  <>0  cents  each  ;  has  1456  pages,  each  10x1  ‘ZH  inches ;  is  printed  from 
new  plates  on  fine  hook  paper,  well  bound  in  colored  covers.  No  other  music  books  in  the 
world  are  to  be  compared  with  it  as  regards  quantity,  quality,  arrangement,  and  price. 
It  surpasses  them  all.  Look  at  the  following  All  11 C  nflDTO  Aniini  FTr 
list  of  contents  and  bear  in  mind  they  contain  #4LL  I  ht  i^nll  I  O  wlIMPLC  I 
Afterward!  Bridge,  The  Emmanuel 
Annie  Laurie  Comrades  Ever  of  Thee 

Ave  Maria  Concealment  Farewell 
Battle  Prayer  Cow  Bells  Fiddle  and  I 
Blue  Eyes  Cradle  Song  First  Love 
Blue  Violets  Delayed  Ship  Gift,  The 
Bonnie  Doon  Dublin  Bay  Hymn  of  Eve 


Sombrero  Tail  of  an  Ass 
Summer  To  a  Flower 

Swancc  River  Tom  Bowling 
That  is  Love  T'oud  Moke 
Three  to  one  True  Courage 
ts  Up  the  Ilills 
Zelnm  Lee 
I  Sun  of  my  Soul 
Sweet  bye  and  bye 
Sweet  Kitty  May 
Thou  art  lost  to  me 
Thou  art  my  Queen 
Voices  of  the  Past 
Waiting  for  Thee 
Wake  up,  Gabriel 
What  Katy  did 
Whip-poor-will 
Whispering  Hope 
Who  is  Sylvia  ? 
Whisper  of  Love 
Wild  Rosebud 
William  Rufus 
Wind  blows  cold 
Wonderful  Piper 
Workingman 
Yes,  we  must  part 
You  came  to  me 
Yankee  Doodle 
Rat  Catcher's  Daughter 
Russian  National  Hymn 
Seven  Ages  of  Man,  The 
Spring,  gentle  Spring 
Star  of  Bethlehem,  The 
Star-spangled  banner 
Stay  at  Home  To-night 
Swedish  National  Hymn 
Sweet  Long  Ago,  The 
Tom  Thumb's  Alphabet 
There’s  sure  to  be  a  Way 
Tune  the  old  Cow  died  ot 
Waeht  am  Rhein,  Die 
We’ll  triumph  by  and  by 
Winds  are  breathing 


Mother  dear  Playmates 
Marguerite  Robin  Ruff 

Only  a  Year  Rosemonde 

Pardoned  Sapphic  Ode 

Past,  The  Silent  Night 

Perplexity  Sister  Mary 

Musical  Miseries  Old  Mo 
My  pretty  Pearl  Old  on 
Marseilles  Hymn  Old  red 

National  Debt  One  Dt„ , _ 0__ 

None  but  I  can  say  Our  Flag  is  there 
Norma’s  Song  Our  little  Queen 

Not  for  Joseph  Out  on  the  Deep 

Pretty  Girl  I  Rather 
aa  rn  m  4.  .  Prince  or  Peasant 

nidPQ 
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A  Broken  Heart.  B.  M.  Clay. 
Paul  and  Virginia.  St.  Pierre. 
Prince  Otto.  R.  L.  Stevenson. 
Rassclas.  Dr.  S.  Johnson. 

Dr.  Rameau.  Georges  Ohnet. 
Thorns  and  Orange  Blossoms. 
B.  M.  Clay. 

Wife  in  Name  Only.  Clay. 
Like  No  Other  Love.  Clay. 
The  Queen’s  Token.  Mrs.Hoey 
The  Girl  From  Malta.  F.Hume 
Mrs.  Caudle’s  Curtain  Lectures 
Sweet  Lavender.  A.W.  Pinero. 
Which  Loved  Him  Best?  Clay. 
The  Fog  Princes.  F.  Warden. 
Lise  Tavernier.  Daudet. 
Camille.  Alexandre  Dumas. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Spoopendyke. 
Married  in  Haste.  B.  M.Clay. 
A  Millionaire’s  Folly.  LeJemlys 
The  Promfret  Mystery. 

Macon  Moore,  the  Detective. 
Donald  Dyke,  the  Detective. 
Mona’s  Choice.  Mrs.  Alexander 
1  he  Pride  of  the  Paddock.  H. 
Smart. 


Choice 

Current 

Fiction. 


Standard 

Books. 


God  bless  my  kind  old  Mother  Late  lamented  A 
I  'm  a  Hustler  just  the  same  Mother’s  Welcoi 
I’m  a  timid,  nervous  Man  j  Nobody  cares  fo 
I  whistle  and  wait  for  Katie  Nobody  knows 
I’ll  see  him  just  once  more  Rolling  up  do  Hi 
I’m  a  Drummer  on  the  Road  Soft,  soft  Music 
Just  within  the  Harbor  Bar  Soft  southern  B 
Listen  to  the  Mocking  Bird  There  is  rest  for 
Look  into  mine  Eyes  again  There’s  a  little  \ 
I've  worked  eight  IIour9  this  Day 
I  wander  by  my  dear  one’s  Door 
Jenny  with  the  sweet  Brown  Eyes 
Keep  the  Horseshoe  over  the  Door 
Kiss  me,  but  don’t  sayGood-bye 

Tcart  to  thine 


Averaging1  250  Pages. 


Pine,  Clear  Printing. 


Childhood’s  happy  Hours 
Dear  Heart,  we're  growing  old 
Don’t  let  the  Veterans  suffer 
Dwelling  with  the  Angels 
Ever  sweet  is  thy  Memory 
Far  from  the  Hearthstone 
Alas!  those  Chimes  so  sweetly  stealing 
Are  you  not  a  Coquette,  Lulu  Darling? 
Are  you  lonely  now,  my  Darling? 

As  I  rocked  little  Baby  to  sleep 
Banjo  am  de  Instrument  for  me,  De 
Beautiful  Castle  Pve  built  for  Thee 
Barney,  the  Lad  from  Kildare 
But  thou  didst  not  leave  his  Soul  in  Hell 
Can  you,  Sweetheart,  keep  a  Secret? 
Come  back  to  our  Cottage  so  lonely 
Could  X  thro’  the  Summer  gleam 
Dear  little  Heart  'neath  the  Daisies 
Dear  Mother  waits  for  me 
Did  you  ever  call  me  Darling? 

Don't  drink,  my  Boy,  to-night 
For  you  we  are  praying  at  Home 
From  our  Home  the  loved  ones  are  going 


Her  Last  Throw.  The  Duchess. 

Beatrice.  H.  Rider  Haggard. 

The  Other  Man’sWife.  Winter. 

Idle  Thoughts  of  an  Idle  Fellow 
J.  K.  Jerome. 

Dreams.  Oliver  Schreiner.  - 
Black  Beauty.  Anna  Sewell. 

An  American  Girl  in  London. 

Sara  Jeannette  Duncan. 

A  Little  Irish  Girl.  Duchess. 

Neck  or  Nothing.  Mrs.  H. 

Lovett-Cameron. 

A  Black  Business.  H.  Smart. 

The  Mystery  of  N0.13.  Mathers 
Cleverly  Won.  Hawley  Smart. 

Undera  Strange  Mask.  Barrett 
The  Case  of  Gen.Ople  and  Lady 
Camper.  Geo.  Meredith. 
Galloping  Days  at  the  Deanery. 

C.  James. 

A  Laggard  in  Love.  Jcanie 
Gwynne  Bettany. 

A  Bride  From  the  Bush.  A  New 
Writer. 

The  Tale  of  Chloe.  Meredith. 

Under  the  Deodars.  Kipling. 

Merry,  Merry  Boys.  Farjeon. 

Pretty  Miss  Smith.  F. Warden. 

A  Little  Rebel.  The  Duchess. 
Good-bye.^  J.  Strange  Winter. 

Eric  Brighteyes.  Haggard. 

Wedded  and  Parted.  B.  M.Clay 
Bootle’s  Children.  J.S. Winter. 
CharlotteTemple.  Mrs.Rowson 
My  Husband  and  I.  Count 
Tolstoi.  v 

Printed  in  large,  clear  type 
cents  each,  postpaid.  Any  two  of 


Adventures  of  Miss  Volney. 

Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox. 
Clarice  Dyke,  the  Detective. 
Nat  Foster, the  Boston  Detectiv* 
Ten  Days  with  Moody.  Moody. 
Lady  Val worth’s  Diamonds. 

The  Duchess.  , 

A  House  Party.  Ouida. 

At  Bay.  Mrs.  Alexander. 
Adventures  of  an  Old  Maid. 

Bella  C.  Greene. 

Vice  Versa.  F.  Anstey. 

In  Prison  and  Out.  H.  Stretton. 
The  Cloister  and  the  Hcartb. 
Charles  Reade. 

Beaton’s  Bargain.  Alexander. 
A  Guilty  River.  W.  Collins. 
By  Woman’s  Wit.  Alexander. 
“  She.”  H.  Rider  Haggard. 
The  Haunted  Fountain.  K.  S. 
Macquoid. 

King  Solomon’s  Mines.  II.  R. 
.1  -  Haggard. 

Jess.  H.  Rider  Haggard. 
Esther.  Rosa  Nouchette  Carey. 
Drops  of  Blood.  Lilly  Curry. 
A  LuckyDisappointment.  Flor¬ 
ence  Marryat. 

Fifteen  Detective  Stories. 

Police  Captains  of  N.  Y. 
Roland  Oliver.  Justin  Mc¬ 
Carthy,  M.  P. 

Flamenka.  R.  E.  Francillon. 
The  Piccadilly  Puzzle.  F.  W. 
Hume. 

Good  News  Sermons.  S.  J  ones. 


Snowflakes  gently  kiss  her  Grave 
Softly  shine  the  Stars  of  livening 
Soldiers  who  fought  in  their  Mind* 
Same  old  story  (“  'twixt  you  and  I ") 
Stars  o’er  us  gently  were  shining 
Sweeter  than  the  Breath  of  Summer 
Shall  I  in  Mamre’s  fertile  Plain 
Shall  I  tell  you  whom  I  love 
She  is  dreaming  of  the  Angels 
'Twas  only  one  short  Year  ago 
Tears  such  as  tender  Fathers  shed 
Thanksgiving  at  the  old  Home 
There's  a  Rainbow  in  the  Clouds 
They  discharged  him  because  he  was  old 
Think  of  me,  Love,  in  your  Dreams 


Kiss  that  bound  my  ........  „  _ _ _ 

Linger  near  me,  little  Treasure 
Little  shady  Nook  in  the  Dell 
Little  Woman  and  the  Pedlcr 
King  of  Love  my  Shepard  is  » 

Lo!  The  gladsome  Day  is  breaking 
May  the  grass  grow  green  above  you 
Meet  me  again  where  we  parted 
Lurline,  do  you  think  of  me  now? 
Maiden  sang  to  the  rising;  Moon 
Massa's  sleeping  in  the  Churchyard 
My  Heart  is  full  of  Love  for  Thee 

™  "1  Could  X?  I— 
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/l  LITTLE®' 
REBEL 


’THE  DGCHtiV* 


In^  ^on  onty  One  ’Tis  true,  dear  Heart,  we’re  fading 

Oh  I  Carry  me  back  to  ole  Virginia  Tread  softly,  the  Angels  are  calling 

Oh!  Sing  again  that  gentle  Strain  Two’s  Company,  three’s  none! 

On  the  Banks  of  the  beautiful  River  Watchman,  tell  us  of  the  Night 

On»  were  my#  Love  the  fresh  red  Rose  U nder  the  Flowers  as  white  as  Snow 

Op*  VVhats  difference  in  the  Morning  Waft  her,  Angels  through  the  Skiet 
Old  fashioned  Well  by  the  Wayside  We  have  gathered  Home  To-day 
Old  Man  ain’t  himself  no  more  When  Mamma  was  a  little  Girl 

Once  I  Joved  a  Maiden  fair  When  the  Roses  are  blooming  again 

Only  a  Blossom  from  her  Grave  When  we  meet  to  part  no  more 

Our  first  and  last  good-night  When  you  and  I  were  voung  Maggie 

Picture  of  my  Mother  on  the  Wall  What  though  I  trace  each  Herb  and  Flowei 

Right  Men  m  the  Right  Place  When  the  evening  Shades  are  falling 

Rocked  in  the  Cradle  of  the  Deep  Will  you  hearken  for  my  Footstep 
She  s  waiting  at  the  Gate  for  me  Within  a  Mile  of  Edinboro*  Town  . 

Squeak  of  my  Grandmother’s  Chair  You  should  have  seen  her  Boots 

Then  farewell!  my  trim-built  Wherry 

s  of  the  U.S.,  Canada,  or  Mexico,  on  receipt  of  60c.  Board  covers, 

,  $1.40  ;  board  covers,  $1.75.  With  a  renewal  and  ; 


Ralph  Wilton’s  Weird.  Mrs. 
Alexander. 

A  Wicked  Girl.  Mary  C.  Hay. 
Baron  Munchausen. 

The  Octoroon.  M.  E.  Braddon. 
The  New  Magdalen.  Collins. 
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A  Handy  Repairing  Outfit. 


THE  LEVIN  PRUNER. 


Manahan  Ladder  Hook. 


The  illustration 
shows  this  little  article 
in  perfection.  It  is  just 
the  thing  for  your  fruit 
ladders,  or  any  other 
ladder,  saving  many  a 
tumble.  Price,  50 
cents  per  pair,  pre¬ 
paid.  With  a  year’s 
subscription,  $1.30; 
with  a  renewal  and  a 
new  subscription,  $2.10 


The  American  Corn  Husker. 

We  offer  to  subscribers  a  perfect  husk¬ 
ing  peg  that  you  can  slip  on  over  your 
leather  mitten  and  husk  in  comfort. 
Your  hand  is  made 

against  hard  corn. 

Set  of  four,  assorted,  60  cents,  postpaid. 
Set  of  four  with  a  year’s  subscription  for 
$1.40  ;  with  a  renewal  and  a  new  sub¬ 
scription  for  only  $2.20 ;  or  given  for 
three  trial  subscriptions  at  25  cents  each. 


M  ii  wax.  The  iron 

AM  last  itself  is  one 

of  the  handiest 
JR  &L  of  tools.  One 

JndfassBBl  may  d° his  own 

WW  half-soling,  rub- 

MEDlNK-OHlO*  “  *-AST£?  ber,  boot,  shoe 

and  harness  repairing.  No  pegs  needed — 
simply  wire  clinch  nails.  It  is  securely 
packed  in  a  neat  box;  weighs  20  pounds. 
Freight  or  express  not  prepaid.  Price, 
$2.  With  a  year’s  subscription  $2.75;  with 
a  renewal  and  a  new  subscription,  $3.50. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  POCKET  KNIFE 


So  many  knives  are  called  for  by  subscribers 
that  we  have  made  a  careful  search 
and  believe  that  we  have  found  as 
good  a  farmer’s  knife  as  there 

With 


Farmers’  Friend  Alarm  Clock. 

It  will  help  a  man  to  awaken  at  any 
hour  of  the  morning  without  lying  awake 
half  the  night  worrying  about  it.  ?tt  is 


The  Rural  New-Yorker  Scales. 

These  scales  weigh  from  one-fourth  of 
an  ounce  to  25  pounds.  Nothing  could 
be  nicer  for  weighing  milk  or  similar 
products.  Made  expressly  for  our  sub¬ 
scribers.  Price,  $3  50  ;  with  a  year’s  sub¬ 
scription  for  $3.25  ;  with  a  renewal  and 
new  subscription,  only  $4. 


zor  steel.  Price,  by  mail,  prepaid,  $1.  With  a  year’s  subscription  only  $1.85. 
a  renewal  and  a  new  subscription,  $2.60. 

COMBINATION  JACK¬ 
KNIFE. 

What  reader  of  this  has  seen  a 
knife  like  this  and  not  wanted  one 
like  it  ?  It  is  a  combination  of  jack¬ 
knife,  two  blades,  lance,  cork-screw, 
awl,  tweezers,  pick  and  hook.  The  << 
material  is  razor-steel,  in  a  true 
stag  horn  handle,  and  every  knife  is 
guaranteed  perfect.  Price,  $2.00. 

With  a  year’s  subscription,  $2.50; 
with  a  renewal  and  a  new  subscrip¬ 
tion,  $3.25.  Sent  prepaid. 


Universal  or  Family  Scales 


We  have  used 
a  pair  of  these 

w  e  i  g  h  i  n  g  for 

they  are  al-'  1  ' 

ways  reliable.  They  weigh  from  one- 
half  ounce  to  240  pounds.  Price  $8  ;  with 
a  three  years’  subscription,  $8  ;  with  a 
renewal  and  two  new  subscriptions,  $8. 
Made  by  Jones  of  Binghamton,  and  “  7n 
pays  the  freight !  ” 


ODe-thlrd  natural  sire. 


MARCH 27- 


PATENTED 


Milking  Tubes.  Frank  Wilson  Bom 

For  Sore  and  Obstructed  Teats  and  We  never  heard  of  one  of 
Hard  Milking  Cows.  Directions. — The  that  did  not 
long,  rounded  end  of  the  tube  is  inserted  prove  very 
in  the  orifice  of  teat,  when  the  milk  will  satisfactory. 
flow  without  the  use  of  the  hands.  Wet  We  never 
the  tube  with  a  drop  of  milk  or  wrater  be-  heard  of  all 
fore  using.  Remove  tube  when  milk  poultryman  'Hfc'  I f  jTwl 

ceases  to  flow.  For  speeial  cases  longer  who  once  be- 
sizes  are  made.  The  tubes  are  made  of  gan  to  grind  ^^iriW"HHfc 

bones  and 

pilling’S  patent.  shells  who  ever  gave  up  the 

l_ practice.  Have  you  a  mill  ? 

You  ought  to  have  one. 
Price,  $6 ;  with  a  renewal 
and  two  new  subscriptions 
for  only  $6. 


The  farmer  who  un¬ 
dertakes  to  do  business 
without  a  pair  of  scales 
works  at  a  sad  disad¬ 
vantage.  Successful  Hi  * * 

marketing  is  based  Hi 

upon  accurate  weigh- 
ing.  Jones’s  Platform  S 

Barn  Scales  will  weigh  :  hi 

from  four  ounces  to  800  E|S 

way.  Price 

$22.50 ;  with  a  five  years’  subscription  for 
$22.50  ;  with  a  club  of  10  for  $25. 


SOLID  COIN  SILVER. 


Rubber-Tipped  Arrow  Pistol 
and  Rifle. 
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STEVENS  “  SURE  SHOT  ”  RIFLE. 


The  “  Sure  Shot”  weighs  about  3%  pounds,  has  a  20-inch  barrel,  is  22  calibre 
and  takes  a  22-calibre  rim-fire  cartridge ;  either  a  long  rifle,  short,  conical,  or  B  B 
Flobert  cartridge.  The  barrel  can  be  easily  detached,  and  the  rifle  packed  in  a 

very  small  space.  The  stock 
is  of  black  walnut,  beautifully 
modeled.  The  action  outside 
is  nickeled  or  case-hardened ; 
the  hammer  and  barrel  are 
blued.  The  barrel  of  Stevens’s 
rifles  have  a  world-wide  repu¬ 
tation,  and  expert  riflemen  concede  their  superiority.  The  barrels  of  the  new 
“  Sure  Shot  ”  are  made  by  the  same  machinery  and  by  the  same  expert  mechanics, 
and  the  finish  of  these  barrels  inside  is  in  every  way  equal  to  those  on  the 
highest-cost  rifles.  The  shooting  of  the  little  “  Sure  Shot”  rifle  will  be  found  to  be 
of  the  highest  order;  in  fact,  it  is  a  rifle  equal  to  the  best  in  accuracy,  but  less 
elaborately  finished  than  the  finest  rifles.  Price,  $10  ;  with  a  three  years’  subscrip¬ 
tion,  $10  ;  with  10  new  subscriptions,  $16. 

Rolled  Plate  Gold  Chains.  Solid  Gold-Filled  Rings. 


For  a  gold  watch  chain  one  formerly 
had  to  buy  all  gold,  but  now  watch 
chains  are  made  with  a  heavy  plate  of 
gold  on  the  out¬ 
side,  and  we  are 
obliged  to  pay  for 
only  what  i  s 
wanted.  We  have 
selected  two  o  f 
the  most  desir¬ 
able.  They  are 
14k.  rolled  plate, 
and  will  wear  for 
years  if  properly 
cared  for.  They 
are  gold  soldered 
No.  l.  No.  2.  which  is  a  great 

advantage  in  chains  of  this  class.  Price 
for  No.  1,  $1.50,  postpaid  (usual  price 
$2.50  and  more);  with  yearly  subscrip 
tion  $2.  Price  of  No.  2,  $2.50  (usual  price 
$3.50  and  more);  with  a  subscription, 
$2.75.  With  a  renewal  and  new  sub 
scription,  add  75  cents  in  either  case. 

A  Filled  Gold  Thimble. 

The  expensive  solid  gold  thimble  is 
not  so  good  as  this,  which  is  made  by 
rolling  a  plate  of  steel  be¬ 
tween  two  plates  of  gold, 
making  it  stiff  and  dur¬ 
able.  This  is  a  beauty  in 
workmanship.  Usual 
price,  60  cents  to  $1.  Price 
to  our  subscribers,  45  cents 
postpaid  ;  or  g  i  v  e  n  for 
three  trial  subscriptions  at  25  cents  each. 
With  a  year’s  subscription  for  $1.75 ; 
with  a  renewal  and  a  new  subscription 
for  $2.20.  Name  the  size  wanted. 

Standard  Extra  Plated  Silver 
Tea  Spoons. 

The  Standard  silver-ware  is  well  known 
in  common  use,  and  so  we  have  selected 
what  we  believed  to  be  the  best  to  offer 


our  subscribers.  These  are  extra-plated, 
sterling  silver,  and  none  of  the  cheap 
trash  frequently  offered  in  “  premiums.” 
Price,  per  half  dozen,  to  our  subscribers 
only,  by  registered  mail,  prepaid,  $1.75  ; 
with  two  new  subscriptions  $3.50. 

Silver-Plated  Medium  Knives. 

These  knives  are  of  the  same  make 
and  plating  as  the  spoons  above-men¬ 
tioned.  Price,  to  our  subscribers  only, 


for  one  half  dozen  sent  by  registered 
mail,  prepaid,  $2.25  ;  with  two  new  sub¬ 
scriptions  $4. 

Silver-Plated  Medium  Forks. 

Price,  one  half  dozen,  the  same  grade 
and  conditions  as  the  knives  and  spoons, 
$3  ;  with  two  new  subscriptions  $4.25. 

Table  Spoons. 

Price,  one-half  dozen,  the  same  grade 
and  conditions  as  above,  $3  ;  with  two 
new  subscriptions  $4.25. 


NO.  200. 


There  is  no  way  of  distinguishing  these 
rings  from  solid  gold  except  by  sawing 
them  in  two.  They  are  stamped  18  K. 

The  plate  of  gold  is 
very  heavy.  These 
rings  are  made  of  high 
grade  stock,  and  far 
surpass  the  ordinary 
plated  rings  in  looks 
as  well  as  in  quality. 

No.  200  is  modeled 
after  a  $15  solid  gold 
ring  for  men.  The  shank  is  richly  en¬ 
graved,  and  is  set  with  either  a  gold 
stone,  blood  stone,  or  red  or  black  onyx. 
Price,  85  cents,  prepaid ;  with  a  year’s 
subscription,  $1.55. 

No.  202  is  a  heavy  gold-filled,  men’s 
ring.  It  comes  set 
with  flat  Gold  Stone, 
Carbuncle, Tiger  Eye, 
Black  Onyx,  Gold 
Stone  Carbuncle, 
Blood  Stone,  Red 
Onyx,  Red  Carbuncle 
and  Flat  Blood  Stone. 
Price,  90  cents,  prepaid  ;  with  a  year’s 
subscription,  $1.60. 

No.  206.  Ladies’  solid  gold-filled  ring, 
set  with  Carbuncle  or 
Turquoisr  Price,  65 
cents,  prepaid;  with 
a  year’s  subscription, 

$1.40. 


No.  202. 


No.  207.  Ladies’ solid 


No.  206. 


gold  filled  ring,  set  with  heart-shaped 
Red  or  Green  Stone  and  four  imitation 
diamonds.  Price,  $1  prepaid ;  with  a 
year’s  subscription,  $1.75. 

No.  208.  Ladies’ solid 
gold-filled  ring, set  with 
sparkling  diamond-cut 
brilliant.  Price,  70 
cents ;  with  a  year’s 
No.  208.  subscription,  $1.45. 

No.  209.  Ladies’  heavy  solid  gold-filled 
ring,  set  with  brilliant 
Red,  White  and  Blue 
Stones.  This  is  a 
beauty.  Price,  85  cents, 
prepaid  ;  with  a  year’s 
subscription,  $1.55. 

No.  209 )4  is  a  solid  gold  ladies’  ring, 
set  with  a  genuine  diamond.  Appro¬ 
priate  for  an  engagement  ring.  Price, 
$2.50;  with  a  year’s  subscription,  $3.25. 


No.  209. 


Solid  Gold  Pin. 

No.  210  is  a  solid  gold  pin, 
suitable  for  lady  or  gentle¬ 
men’s  wear.  The  stone  is  an 
imitation  diamond,  and  one 
that  in  brilliancy  would  be 
hard  to  distinguish  from  a 
genuine  diamond.  Price, 
$1.59,  prepaid;  with  a  year’s 
No.  210.  subscription,  $2.25;  with 
three  new  subscriptions,  $3.85. 

Opera  Glass  Charm. 

One  of  the  very  latest  novelties.  A 
beautiful,  heavily  plated  gold  charm, 
in  the  shape  of  minia¬ 
ture  opera-glasses.  In 
one  side  of  which  may 
be  seen  a  general  view 
of  the  World’s  Fair,  and 
in  the  other  a  view  of 
the  Machinery  Hall. 

These  are  perfect  re¬ 
productions  from  the 
larger  views.  Price,  95  cents,  prepaid  ; 
with  a  year’s  subscription,  $1.70. 


No.  213. 


The  American  Club  Skate. 

The  chances  are  favorable  for  good  ice 
this  winter,  and  lots  of  skating.  The 
American  Club  is  well  known  as  one  of 
the  best,  has  no  heel  screws  or  straps, 
being  quickly  fastened  to  the  foot  by 
means  of  clamps  worked  by  the  catch  on 


a  little  lever.  We  can  furnish  any  one 
desired,  but  make  a  specialty  of  the 
nickel  plated  skate,  with  nickel  plated 
steel  blade,  tempered,  and  with  the 
plates  and  clamp,  etc.,  of  crucible  steel. 
Price,  $2.50.  with  yearly  subscription, 
$3  ;  with  renewal  and  new  subscription, 
$3.75  ;  not  prepaid. 

Ladies’  and  Girls’  Skate,  same  grade, 
$3.75  ;  with  a  year’s  subscription,  $3.75  ; 
with  a  renewal  and  a  new  subscription, 
$4.50. 

Waltham  and  Elgin  Watches. 

At  qreatly  reduced  prices  for  Rural  New- 
Yorker  subscribers  only. 

Those  who  have  received  Waltham  or 
Elgin  watches  from  The  Rural,  New- 
Yorker  have  been  perfectly  satisfied. 
The  arrangement  under  which  they  are 
purchased  is  in  the  inteiest  of  our  sub¬ 
scribers.  The  usual  big  profits  are  alto¬ 
gether  eliminated.  These  offers  are  open 
only  to  Rural  subscribers. 

If  your  subscription  is  already  paid  in 
advance  and  you  want  a  watch,  your 


The  P.  S.  Bartlett  Watch. 


time  may  be  extended  or  new  subscrip¬ 
tions  secured  ;  or  the  watch  alone  may 
be  bought  by  subscribers  only  at  the 
prices  named. 

*  *  *  All  are  sent  prepaid  and  insured, 
by  registered  mail. 

Every  watch  is  guaranteed  to  be  an 
accurate  timekeeper.  Money  refunded  if 
watch  is  not  satisfactory  and  is  returned 
within  three  days  after  receipt.  Please 
write  your  opinion  of  the  watches  re¬ 
ceived. 

Offer  No.  1C3.  THE  COLUMBUS  WATCH. 
—Watch-makers  have  for  many  years  been  trying  to 
produce  a  watch  that  would  be  like  a  $100  solid  gold 
watch  In  everything  except  the  expense.  This  has 
been  accomplished.  The  Waltham  Watch  Company 
has  produced  a  most  beautiful  watch,  made  for 
people  who  wish  to  carry  a  “thin  model”  watch. 
We  mean  that  this  watch  does  not  take  up  much 
room  In  the  pocket,  the  case  being  of  the  regular 
strength  and  thickness.  It  Is  made  of  two  plates  of 
solid  gold  14k  line,  so  thick  that  they  will  last  20 
years.  Between  these  Is  a  thin  sheet  of  composition 
metal,  the  purpose  of  which  Is  to  protect  the  works 
from  damage  when  the  watch  Is  pressed  or  struck 
This  feature  saves  many  a  bill  for  repairs,  a  great 
point  for  people  at  a  distance  from  reliable  watch¬ 
makers.  The  ring,  joint  plugs,  thumb  piece,  and  all 
parts  subjected  to  constant  wear  are  solid  gold  and 
will  wear  for  generations.  The  works  contain  Logan’s 
celebrated  Breguet  hair  spring,  a  regulator  so  plain 
that  a  child  can  use  It,  seven  jewels,  compensating 
expansion  balance,  safety  pinion,  stem  winding  and 
pendant  setting  apparatus,  and  many  other  Improve¬ 
ments,  the  enumeration  of  which  would  be  super¬ 
fluous.  The  works  resemble  the  celebrated  Waltham 
“Riverside,”  a  movement  known  the  world  over. 
We  offer  this  watch  to  Rural  subscribers  only,  but 
any  subscriber  may  buy  all  he  wishes  to  sell  over 
again.  Price,  open  face  or  Hunting  case,  delivered, 
$17.50;  with  a  club  of  Uve  new  subscriptions  $21. 

Offer  No  164.— Waltham  or  Elgin,  men’s  size,  with 
seven  jewels,  compensation  balance  and  safety 
pinion,  stem  winding  and  setting  apparatus  and  all 
the  latest  improvements.  The  case  Is  solid  nickel 


silver,  open  face,  and  the  crystal  Is  made  of  heavy 
plate-glass.  Tho  usual  price  of  this  watch  Is  $8.50  to 
$12.50.  Wo  send  It  to  subscribers  by  registered  mall 
for  $5.50  ;  with  three  new  subscriptions,  $8. 

Offer  No.  165.— Waltham  or  Elgin,  men’s  slzo,  gold 
filled,  open  face,  storn  wind  and  set,  seven  jewels  and 
all  Improvements.  An  accurate  time-piece  that  looks 
like  a  $100  Bolld  gold  watch.  The  case  Is  guaranteed 
to  wear  15  years.  Watch  clubs  and  installment  men 
have  been  selling  this  watch  for  $38.  Our  price  by 
registered  mall  Is  only  $12;  with  a  club  of  live  new 
subscrli  tlons,  $16. 

Offer  No.  166.— This  is  a  magnificent  gold-lillod 
watch  with  Waltham  or  Elgin  works,  seven  Jewels 
and  all  Improvements,  Including  expansion  balance, 
plain  regulator,  etc.  Sells  readily  at  $30.  Tho  man¬ 
ufacturers  guarantee  the  caso  to  wear  15  years  Just 
like  solid  gold.  Price  by  registered  mall,  $14.55;  with 
five  new  subscriptions,  $18.25. 

All  the  watches  offered  are  stem  winders  and  set¬ 
ters. 

Offer  No.  167.— A  magnificent  Waltham  or  Elgin 
watch,  men’s  size,  with  seven  jewels,  compensation 
balance,  safety  pinion,  stem  winding  and  setting  ap¬ 
paratus  and  Improved  regulator.  The  ca  o  Is  solid 
gold,  either  hunting  or  open  face,  and  a  celebrated 
“  double-stock  ”  Brooklyn  Granger.  Sent  to  any  sub¬ 
scriber,  delivery  guaranteed  and  prepaid,  for  $23; 
with  five  new  subscriptions,  $26.60. 

“  IF  YOU  SEE  IT  IN  THE  RURAL,  IT’S  SO." 

Offer  No.  168.— A  Waltham  or  Elgin  15-Jewelled 
wateh,  containing  all  the  great  patents,  such  as  com¬ 
pensation  balance,  safety  pinion,  stem  winding  c.nd 
pendant  setting  apparatus,  Breguet  hair  spring 
hardened  and  tempered  In  form,  patent  regulator, 
etc.,  fitted  Into  a  heavy  nickel  silver  case,  open  face, 
like  that  mentioned  In  offer  No.  164.  The  works  alone 
In  this  watch  usually  sell  at  from  $12  to  $15.  We  send 
It  by  mall  to  any  subscriber  for  $10;  with  three  new 
subscriptions  $12. 

Offer  No.  169.— This  Is  a  15-year  guarantee  gold- 
filled  watch  case,  containing  a  15-Jeweled  movement 
and  all  Improvements  mentioned  under  offer  No.  167. 
The  case  Is  beautifully  engraved  and  Is  made  by 
placing  two  plates  of  solid  gold  over  a  plate  of  fine 
composition  metal.  This  Is  an  open-face  watch,  and 
we  cannot  recommend  It  too  highly.  Sent  to  any 
subscriber  by  registered  mall  for  only  $15.55;  with  a 
club  of  five  new  subscriptions  $19.25. 

Offer  No.  170.— Same  watch  as  No.  169,  but  hunting 
case.  Sent  by  registered  mall  to  any  subscriber  for 
$18.50;  with  threo  now  subscriptions  $21. 

Offer  No.  171.— A  ladles’ soven-jowelod  watch,  In  an 
graved  hunting  case,  tho  gold  on  which  Is  guaranteed 
by  the  manufacturers  to  bo  standard  and  good  for 
at  least  15  years’  wear.  Tho  works  aro  Waltham 
or  Elgin  according  to  choice.  Any  lady  In  the 
land  who  Is  fortunate  enough  to  get  this  watch  will 
be  proud  to  carry  It.  It  Is  a  magnificent  time  keeper, 
and  usually  sells  at  from  $18  to  $25.  Sent  by  regis¬ 
tered  mall  $13.15;  with  threo  new  names  $15.25. 

Offer  No.  172.— A  seven-jeweled  Waltham  or  Elgin 
ladles'  watch  In  a  handsome  engine  turned  hunting 
*caso.  In  this  case  tho  ring  Joints,  thumb  piece  and 
all  parts  subjected  to  constant  uso  are  made  of  solid 
gold.  The  case  Is  gold-filled,  Is  as  durable  as  so  ld 
gold,  and  much  stronger.  Case  guaranteed  to  wear 
20  years.  The  works  in  all  theso  watches  are  good 
for  30  to  40  years’  wear.  Sold  to  subscribers  only 
delivered  free,  for  $13.75;  with  three  new  subscrip¬ 
tions  $15.75. 

Offer  No.  173  Is  a  solid  gold  Waltham  or  Elgin 
ladles’  watch,  neatly  engraved.  The  works  contain 
the  same  Improvements  as  those  In  No.  172  and  the 
case  Is  made  by  a  celebrated  gold  case  company. 
Price,  $17.76;  wlih  five  new  subscriptions  $21. 

Offer  No.  174  Is  a  Waltham  or  Elgin  watch,  ladles’ 
size;  seven  Jewels,  stem  wind  and  set,  and  all  Im¬ 
provements.  Just  as  good  and  handsome  as  a  solid 
gold  watch.  Price,  $9.55;  with  three  new  subscrip¬ 
tions  $11.75. 

The  above  watch  Is  especially  suitable  for  girls.  It 
is  full  ladles’ size,  Tho  Waltham  and  Elgin  com¬ 
panies  make  no  distinction  between  ladles’  andglrlB 
watches. 

The  Great  Watch. 

No.  4  C. — For  those  who  want  the  best  and  aro  will¬ 
ing  to  trust  our  Judgment,  we  have  selected  a  watch 
which  combines  richness  with  perfect  flulsb.  It  can¬ 
not  be  surpassed  as  a  timekeeper.  It  Is  full  Jeweled, 
the  Jewels  being  set  In  solid  gold.  It  has  the  finest 
and  simplest  patent  regulator  known,  as  well  as  a 
patent  safety  pinion,  compensation  balance  and 
Logan’s  celebrated  Breguet  hair- spring,  which  Is 
bent  to  the  required  form  and  then  hardened  and 
tempered.  It  Is  thoroughly  adjusted  so  that  It  will 
keep  accurate  time  whether  hot  or  cold.  It  Is  made 
by  the  American  Waltham  Watch  Company,  and 
called  “P.  S.  Bartlett.”  Hundreds  of  people  have 
paid  as  high  as  $125  for  this  watch,  and  the  usual  re¬ 
tail  price  is  now  from  $85  to  $1 05.  We  offer  It  in  a  14k 
gold,  two  ounces  to  2%  ounces  (40  to  45  dwt.)  case, 
hunting  or  open  face,  handsomely  finished.  Price, 
$43.50;  with  a  five  years'  subscription,  or  five  new 
subscriptions,  $47.50. 

People  who  want  this  magnificent  watch  In  a 
cheaper  case  can  have  It  In  gold-filled  case,  guaran- 
eed  for  15  years,  for  $22  In  hunting  case;  and  for 
$19.50  in  open  face;  for  $19.50  In  three  ounce  coin 
silver,  hunting  or  open  face;  for  $12.75  in  nickel 
sliver,  open-face 
case;  a  year’s  sub¬ 
scription  included 
with  each  one. 

No.  15.— A  beauti¬ 
ful  11  jewel  move¬ 
ment,  full  nickel,  in 
a  handsomely  en¬ 
graved  buntlngcase 
made  of  14k.  U.  8. 

Assay  solid  gold, 
usual  retail  price 
from  $50  to  $75.  One 
of  the  pre ttlest 
watches  for  a  lady 
that  we  have  ever 
seen.  The  Illustra¬ 
tion  shows  the  case 
In  exact  size  and 
style.  Price  $25  net; 
with  five  new  sub¬ 
scriptions,  $28.50. 


NO.  15. 
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DOUBLE-BARRELED,  BREECH-LOADING  SHOT-GUN. 


Pruning1  Shears. 


This  top-snap,  double-barreled  pun  is  one  of  the  best  of  its  type.  It  has  laminated  steel  barrels,  shell  ejecter.  latest 
improvements,  patent  fore-end,  by  which  the  gun  can  be  readily  taken  apart  for  carrying  or  for  convenience  in  shipping,  thus 


doing  away  with  all  screws  and  pegs,  saving  time,  labor  and  patience.  This  durable  and  simple  invention  necessitates  only 
the  lifting  of  the  fore-end  from  the  barrel  to  enable  you  to  take  it  apart,  as  seen  by  cut,  which  shows  the  exact  style  of  gun 
on  a  reduced  scale.  It  has  top  snap,  extension  rib,  English  walnut  stock  with  pistol  grip,  finely  checkered,  making  the  gun 
come  up  better  and  lessening  the  recoil.  This  feature  makes  it  a  much  more  desirable  gun  to  handle.  It  has  rebounding 
locks  which  come  back  to  the  half-cock  notch  after  discharging  the  cartridge,  and,  by  moving,  the  action  opens  the  gun  to 
reload.  It  has  solid  plungers  which  penetrate  the  cap  in  the  cartridge,  working  in  grooves,  without  springs.  Each  gun  is 
guaranteed  to  be  of  good  material  throughout,  and,  if  not  found  as  represented,  can  be  returned  and  money  will  be  refunded. 
We  can  furnish  it  in  10  gauge,  weighing  from  8%  to  10  pounds,  and  12  gauge,  weighing  7 %  to  9  pounds,  either  one  supplied 
in  30  or  32-inch  barrel.  The  regular  price  of  this  gun  is  $20.  Our  price,  with  a  year’s  subscription,  only  $15  with  a  club  of 
five  new  subscriptions,  $18.  Express  or  freight  at  receiver’s  expense.  Please  mention  gauge  and  length  of  barrel  desired. 


Every  person  who  grows  fruit  knows 
about  these  shears.  You  can  go  to  the 
store  and  pay  $1  for  a  pair,  or  you  can 
get  your  neighbor  to  take  The  Rural, 


and  thus  get  a  pair  for  nothing.  These 
shears  are,  like  The  Rural — “  all  right  !” 
Price,  $1,  postpaid.  With  a  year’s  sub¬ 
scription,  only  $1.50  ;  with  a  renewal 
and  a  new  subscription,  only  $2.30. 


Macomber’s  Corn  Planter. 


This  is  a  great  labor-saving  machine 
for  planting  small  areas.  It  is  slow, 
tedious,  back-aching  work  to  drop  corn 


by  hand  in  the  old-fashioned  way.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  these  planters  have  been  sold. 
Price  $2,50;  by  express  ;  with  a  year’s 
subscription  $2.50  ;  with  a  renewal  and 
a  new  subscription  only  $3.25. 


PREMIUM  TOOL  HOLDER  AND 
TWENTY  TOOLS. 

This  cut  represents  the  general  appearance  of  our 
Tool  Handle,  made  of  rosewood  or  cocobola  with  lig- 
numvitaa  cap,  highly  polished  and  of  fine  appearance. 
The  ferule  and  jaws  are  heavily  nickel-plated.  The 
jaws  will  hold,  not  only  the  tools  contained  in  the 
hollow  handle,  but  other  things,  from  a  needle  to  a 
mill-file.  It  also  answers  the  purpose  of  a  hand  vise. 
The  handles  are  much  larger  than  this  cut,  the  length 
being  six  inches.  The  tools  are  made  from  steel  of  the 
highest  grade,  carefully  tempered,  honed  to  a  fine 
cutting  edge,  and  are  all  highly  finished.  They  are 
made  for  service  and  will  give  the  greatest  satisfaction. 
The  jaws  in  the  handle  shut  over  the  shoulders  of  the 
tools  so  as  to  make  it  impossible  to  pull  them  out 
when  in  use.  Price  $1.50  prepaid.  Our  special  price 
with  a  year’s  subscription  $2  ;  with  renewal  and  new 
subscription  $2.65.  The  tools  comprise  a  great  variety 
of  awls,  chisels,  gouges,  etc.  The  No  4  holder,  6% 
inches,  with  11  tools  of  larger  size,  same  price  and 
terms. 

THE  FAMILY  TOOL  CHEST  is  much  on  the  same 
principle,  but  the  tools  are  larger  still,  being  eight  in 
number  and  four  inches  long  ;  saw,  gimlet,  bradawl 
reamer,  file,  screw-driver,  gouge  and  chisel.  All  in¬ 
closed,  with  universal  handle,  in  a  neat  box-wood  case. 
Price  and  terms  same  as  preceding. 

THE  EXCELSIOR  TOOL  HANDLE,  with  20  tools, 
is  an  excellent,  but  cheaper  set  than  the  first  named. 
Price  75  cents,  prepaid,  with  a  renewal  and  a  new 
subscription,  $2.35. 


THE  AUTOMATIC  DRILL  STCCK. 


This  is  a  most  complete  tool.  The  stock  is  made  of  rosewood  with  steel  spindle, 
The  drill  points  are  easily  adjusted  by  means  of  a  brass  thimble,  which  screws  on 
to  the  end  of  the  spindle.  It  is  easily  worked  with  one  hand,  and  will  drill  the 
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most  delicate  -wood  without  danger  of  spliting,  or  any  substance  not  harder  than 
brass.  Price,  including  a  set  of  eight  drill  points,  $1.50  by  express.  With  a  year  s 
subscription  $2.25  ;  with  a  renewal  and  a  new7  subscription  $2.85. 


THE  SOLDERING  SET  OF  TOOLS. 

Every  farmer  knows  the  merits  of  a  soldering  set.  Here  is  a  handy  one  at  low 
cost.  It  will  pay  for  itself  on  a  half  dozen  articles.  It  consists  of  a  soldering  iron, 
scraper,  bar  of  solder  and  box  of  resin  ;  all  in  a  neat  box.  A  very  little  practice 


enables  one  to  use  it.  Price,  75  cents;  with  a  year’s  subscription,  $1.55  ;  with  a 
renewal  and  a  new  subscription,  $2.49.  For  a  better  grade  set  and  better  box  and 
larger  iron  (price,  $1),  add  25  cents  to  each  of  above  combination  prices.  Express, 
not  prepaid. 


THE  MOZART  SYM- 
PHONION, 

The  most  charming  of  recent 
inventions  in  the  musical  world. 

A  beautiful  music  box  playing- 
an  unlimited  number  of  musical 
compositions  from  changeable 
sheets  of  music  made  on  discs  of 
steel,  with  a  purity  of  tone  and 
execution  unexcelled  by  any  of 
the  more  expensive  makes. 

The  “  Mozart  Symphonion  ”  is 
the  ideal  music  box.  It  contains 
the  full  musical  scale,  which  is 
operated  by  the  attachment  of 
steel  discs.  Each  disc  plays  a 
tune  as  many  times  as  desired. 

The  same  may  be  instantly  re¬ 
moved  and  a  new  tune  attached. 

A  catalogue  of  popular  airs  goes 
with  each  machine,  consisting  of 
the  most  popular  songs,  polkas, 
mazurkas,  gavottes,  serenades, 
waltzes,  marches  and  operatic 
music.  One  popular  air  is  sent 
with  each  box.  New  tunes  on  steel  discs  are  sent,  postpaid,  for  33  cents  each. 
Price,  $5,  express  not  prepaid  ;  with  a  renewal  and  a  new  subscription,  $6. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  ORGAN. 

The  United  States  lead  the  world  in  the 
manufacture  of  organs,  and  out  of  the  hundreds 
of  instruments  offered  for  sale  we  have  at¬ 
tempted  to  select  one  that  would  make  an 
attractive  premium.  We  have  secured  one 
that  the  manufacturers  are  prepared  to  guar¬ 
antee  for  six  years.  The  organ  we  offer  has 
five  octaves,  10  octaves  of  reeds,  containing  in 
all  122  reeds,  11  stops  and  two  couplers.  It  has 
a  carved  and  paneled  solid  walnut  case,  67 
inches  high  and  48  inches  long,  and  is  thor¬ 
oughly  and  substantially  made.  This  is  a  rare 
chance  to  obtain  a  good  organ.  Usual  list  price, 
$150  ;  our  price,  with  a  club  of  20  new  subscrip¬ 
tions  only  $60  for  all  together. 

THE  ECONOMY  WALL  DESK. 

We  have  two  of  these  wonderfully  con¬ 
venient  desks  in  use,  one  at  home  and  one 
in  the  office,  and  esteem  them  so  highly  for 
their  economy  of  space,  convenience  and 
handsome  appearance  that  we  have  arranged 
with  the  manufacturers  so  that  we  may 
supply  them  to  our  readers.  Our  cut  show’s 
one  open.  It  fastens  against  the  wall  and 
when  closed  projects  only  nine  inches. 

Height  34  inches,  width  25%  inches,  writing 
table  20  by  24  inches ;  weight  packed,  50 
pounds.  Price,  in  cherry,  cherry  mahogany 
or  antique  oak,  $7.  Our  special  price  wit’.i  a  year's  subscription  included,  only 
$6 ;  with  a  five  3rears’  subscription  or  five  new  subscriptions,  $9  ;  with  a  club 
of  ten  new  subscriptions,  $13.  Sent  by  freight,  not  prepaid. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  SEWING  MACHINE, 


The  Griffin  Rug  Machine. 

Handsome  rugs  are  taking  the  place  of 
carpets  in  thousands  of  homes.  The 
automatic  feed  rug  machine  furnishes 
the  means  of  making  them.  It  makes 
exactly  the  same  stitch  or  loop  that  is 


because  discounts 

made  by  the  old-fashionsd  rug  “hook.”  penses  are  merged 
It  enables  one  to  work  faster  and  make 
a  more  beautiful  design.  Price,  $1.15 
prepaid.  With  a  year’s  subscription, 

$1.85  ;  with  a  renewal  and  a  new  sub¬ 
scription  only  $2.50. 

Embroidery  Stamping  Outfit. 

This  magni-  ^ 

ficent  stamp- 
ing  outfit  has 

beende-  //O 

signed  with 
great  care;  'A 

the  object  > 

being  to  pro-  Jp'* 
duce  an  out-  <V\\  J^Y)  \y 

fit  larger,  Qc~^C& 

h  a  n  d  s  o  mer  '^yij 

and  more  /Tvn\ I  Py 

elaborate  , _ 'jJ 6  xxJlpP — •, 

than  any  out-  /' 

fit  before  of-  ^ 

fered  for  $1.  /• — n. 

It  consists  of  I  !v 

18  sheets  of  \  A 

p  e  r  f  o  r  ated  \Y  h 
par  climent 

patterns,  [AO&-o 

each  14  by  22  ** 

inches  in  size, 

containing  150  large  and  elegant  patterns, 
three  complete  alphabets,  and  one  set  of 
figures,  a  total  of  nearly  250  patterns, 
with  instructions  for  stamping,  two 
boxes  of  powder  and  two  distributors. 

j“  The  patterns  are 

/?V  all  new,  and  many 
spr  ^  I  °*  them  very  large 

^  j  and  handsome.  We 
'"yy  are  assured  by  the 
k  a /i  manufactur- 


PORCELAlN 


The  Eclipse  Egg  Carrier 

This  new  egg  carrier,  holding  12  dozen 
eggs,  is  made  of  the  best  tin,  handsomely 
japanned,  with  folding  fillers  made  from 
cloth  paper.  A  hinged  lid  closes  over 
the  carrier,  making  it  dust-proof,  and 
it  has  a  lock  and  key.  This  is  not  only  the 
best  egg  carrier  on  earth,  but  is  a  com¬ 
plete  bread  case,  and  for  carrying  lunch 


The  Waterman  Ideal  Fountain  Pen  is  the  very  best  pen  in  the  world,  and  is 
guaranteed  for  30  days  trial. 


It  works  admirably.  I  have  given  up  every  other  pen  In  Its  favor,  and  have  of  late  done  all  my 
writing  with  it.— Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  M.  D. 

I  suppose  that  the  stylographlc  pen  has  been  the  cause  of  more  profanity  and  domestic  unhappiness 
than  any  other  modern  device.  1  think  yonr  Improvement  has,  to  a  great  extent,  abated  these  evils.— 
Chauncey  M.  Depew. 

In  ordering  a  gold  pen  and  holder  complete  and  ready  for  use,  send  a  sample  of 
writing  and  a  description  of  the  quality  of  pen  desired  ;  that  is,  whether  the  pen 
should  be  a  long,  medium  or  short  nib,  of  coarse,  medium  or  fine  point,  and  of 
hard,  medium  or  soft  flexibility.  Prices,  gold  pen  and  rubber  holder,  No,  1,  pre¬ 
paid,  $2.50  ;  with  a  year’s  subscription,  $2.75.  No.  2,  $3  ;  with  a  year’s  subscription, 
$3.25.  No.  3,  $3.50;  with  a  year’s  subscription,  $3.75.  No.  4,  $4;  with  a  year’s 
subscription,  $4.  The  pens  increase  in  size  and  variety  from  No.  1  upward  For 
prices  with  a  renewal  and  a  new  subscription  add  50  cents  to  the  rate  for  pen  and 
one  subscription. 

THE  IDEAL  CHAIR. 


ers  that  the  patterns  contained  in  this 
outfit,  if  purchased  singly  at  retail, 
would  cost  over  $10.  Price,  $1,  prepaid  ; 
with  a  year’s  subscription,  $1.60  ;  with  a 
renewal  and  a  new  subscription,  $2.35. 


An  Artificial  Calf-Feeder. 

This  simple  apparatus  was  designed 
and  has  been  perfected  by  the  inventor 
for  feeding  milk  to  young  calves  in  a 
natural  way,  through  a  rubber  teat,  be¬ 
fore  they  are  old  enough  to  eat  and  drink 


Mann’s  Bone  Cutter, 

Among  practical  poultrymen  there  is 
but  one  opinion  as  to  the  value  of  ground 
or  chopped  fresh  bone  for  fowls,  nor  do 
they  differ  as  to  the  utility  of  Mann's 
Bone  Cutter,  counting  it  the  very  best 
machine  ever  found  for  the  work.  There 
is  a  much  greater  value  in  these  machines 
than  is  at  first  apparent.  If  only  ground 
bone  were  wanted,  it  could  be  cheaply 


subscribers  only  $5.  With  a  3  years’  subscription  or  three  new  subscriptions,  $7. 
With  a  club  of  five  new  names,  $8.50. 


A  SET  OF  SIX  BEAUTIFUL  SOUVENIR  TEASPOONS. 

The  designs  and  engravings  are  executed  in  the  most  delicate  and  artistic 
style  by  leading  artists  and  skilled  die  cutters.  They  are  something  entirely  new, 
and  nothing  could  be  more  appropriate  as  a  gift  to  a  friend  than  a  set  of  these 


otherwise,  and  is  to  the  calf  what  the 
nursing  bottle  is  to  the  babe,  a  substi¬ 
tute  for  nature.  It  is  in  use  on  thousands 
of  farms,  and  known  to  be  a  great  suc¬ 
cess.  Price  $2.50,  express  not  prepaid  ; 
with  renewal  and  a  new  name,  $3.75. 


The  Holdfast  Corn  Tie. 

This  is  a  tie  that  will  last  a  lifetime 
and  pay  its  cost  in  labor  saved  every  year. 
The  tie,  shown  in  the  illustration,  con¬ 
sists  of  a  bit  of  heavy  wire  so  arranged 

as  to  make  the  cord  _ 

fast  the  instant  it  is  IaX 

slipped  into  place,  / 
which  is  done  with  J  'Jfe't'nC  * 
one  quick,  forward  V  / 

and-back  motion  of  y 

the  hand.  Price  $2 

per  100  ties.  With  yearly  subscription,1 
$2.50;  with  a  renewal  and  a  new  sub¬ 
scription  for  $3.15. 


^XCOKAMT — CO- 


bought.  This  machine  cuts  up  fresh 
bones  from  the  butcher,  with  their  meat, 
gristle  and  marrow  adhering,  which  add 
a  most  valuable  constituent  to  the  food 
of  fowls.  The  price  of  this  No.  10  Power 
Cutter  is$23,  and  it  is  well  worth  an  honest 
effort  to  win  ;  with  a  five  years’  subscrip¬ 
tion,  $28  ;  with  a  club  of  10  new  subscrip¬ 
tions,  $31. 


souvenir  spoons.  The  designs  are  as  follows:  “Niagara  Falls,”  “Washing¬ 
ton,”  “Bunker  Hill,”  “American  Union,”  “Rip  Van  Winkle,”  “  American.  ” 
They  are  made  of  nickel  silver  and  are  heavily  plated  with  pure  sterling  silver, 
and  will  wear  for  years.  The  bowls  of  the  spoons  have  a  lining  of  22-carat  gold, 
which  gives  them  a  beautiful  appearance.  Each  set  is  put  up  in  a  handsome  plrsh- 
lined  case,  and  has  one  of  each  of  the  designs.  Price  for  the  set,  $3,  prepaid  ;  with  a 
renewal  and  two  new  subscriptions,  $4.50. 
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The  Rural  Free. 

All  new  subscriptions  for  1893  that  are 
received  in  November  or  December  are 
placed  on  the  lists  at  once  and  the  paper 
is  sent  to  the  address  for  the  balance  of 
1893  free  of  charge,  the  year  subscribed 
for  dating  from  January  1st. 

Piano  Extension  Lamp. 

The  Piano  Extension  (or  floor-stand) 
Lamp  is  now  the  popular  lamp.  Such  a 
lamp  adds  very  much  to  the  furnishings 
of  any  parlor.  Hitherto  this  style  of 
lamp  has  been  so  expensive  that  only  the 
more  wealthy  families  could  afford  it. 
This  lamp  meets  all  the  requirements  for 
beauty  and  utility.  The  fount  is  richly 
embossed  and  holds  a  quart  of  oil.  The 


lamp  is  5  feet  6%  inches  high  from  the 
floor  to  burner,  when  extended,  and  can 
be  lowered  to  four  feet  from  floor.  It 
can  be  extended  with  one  hand  and  it  will 
remain  at  any  point  set. 

In  ordering,  state  color  of  shade  de¬ 
sired — red,  orange,  blue,  yellow  or  pink. 
Price,  complete  with  shade,  etc.,  boxed, 
$8;  express  or  freight  not  prepaid  ;  with  a 
two  years’  subscription,  $9.50  ;  with  a  re¬ 
newal  and  three  new  subscriptions,  $11.50 

The  Complete  Housekeeper. 

A  handsome  book  of  nearly  500  pages 
and  numerous  illustrations.  By  a  veteran 
housekeeper.  Includes  bread  of  all  kinds, 
preparing  yeast,  rolls,  biscuits,  crumpets, 
sally  lunns,  buns,  crackers,  batter  cakes, 
corn  cakes,  muffins,  gems,  waffles,  puffs, 
fritters,  mush,  grits,  etc.  Soups,  GO  kinds. 
Meats :  boiling,  roasting,  baking,  broil¬ 


ing  and  frying ;  cutting  and  curing  pork. 
Poultry  :  how  to  select,  kill,  dress  and 
cook;  also  game.  Making  salads,  pickles 
and  catsups.  Cake  making  ;  175  recipes ; 
119  puddings,  numerous  sauces.  Pastry, 
75  kinds  ;  ice  cream  and  water  ices,  35 
recipes.  Dyeing  and  cleaning  clothes, etc., 
etc.  Price,  cloth,  $1.50,  postpaid;  with 
a  year’s  subscription  $1.75  ;  with  a  re¬ 
newal  and  a  new  subscription  $2.50. 


A  Year  at  College. 

For  clubs  of  1,000  new  subscribers  to 
Thk  Rural  New-Yorkek  and  American 
Gardening  we  offer  to  bright  young 
men  and  young  women  the  grand  prize 
of  a  year’s  study,  all  expenses  paid,  at 
any  approved  agricultural,  mechanical 
or  other  technical  institution  in  the 
United  States  or  Canada. 

The  Bull’s-Eye  Camera. 

A  perfectly  made,  film-roll  camera, 
making  3%  inch  round  or  square  pic¬ 
tures.  No  dark  room  is  required  to 
load  or  unload.  Uses  “light-proof  film 
cartridges  ”  which  can  be  inserted  and 


Size,  &%xi%xi}4  Inches. 


removed  anywhere.  Each  cartridge 
makes  12  exposures.  Simplicity  of  oper¬ 
ation  and  good  film  insure  satisfactory 
results  to  the  inexperienced,  while  the 
fine  quality  of  the  negatives  astonishes 
old  photographers.  Price  $7,  in  ebonite 
case  ;  with  a  year’s  subscription,  $7.75  ; 
with  three  new  subscriptions,  $9.00. 

Achromatic  Opera  Glasses. 

The  telescope  we  offer  has  given  such 
general  satisfaction  that  we  now  add 
these  pretty,  substantial  and  effective 
French  Chevalier  opera  glasses,  that  for 
most  cases  are  also  suitable  for  use  as 
field  glasses.  They  are  made  achromatic 


with  six  superior  lenses,  in  neat  Morocco 
cases.  Price,  $3,  prepaid  ;  with  a  year’s 
subscription,  $3.35  ;  with  a  renewal  and 
a  year’s  subscription  $4. 

A  Good  Enough  Pistol. 

This  is  a  jolly  little  single  shot  Stevens 
pistol  of  unexcel¬ 
led  work-m  a  n  - 
ship;  3%  inch  tip- 
up  barrel,  No.  22 
or  30  caliber  as 
preferred.  It  is 
good  enough  for  any  purpose  it  is  really 
needed  for.  Price,  $3  ;  with  a  subscrip¬ 
tion,  $3.25;  with  a  renewal  and  a  new 
subscription,  $4. 

Horse  and  Cattle  Doctor. 

The  book  embodies  the  best  practice  of 
able  veterinarians  arranged  in  handy 
form.  Each  disease  is  described,  then 


the  symptoms  and  proper  remedies  illus¬ 
trated.  Price,  prepaid,  $1  ;  with  a  year’s 
subscription,  $1.75  ;  with  a  renewal  and 
a  new  subscription,  $2.40. 


High  Power  Field  Glasses. 

These  high  power  Chevalier  field  and 
marine  glasses  are  of  the  best  French 
manufacture,  and  far  superior  to  the 
cheap  field  glasses  offered  as  premiums. 
Our  telescope  is  a  good  thing,  but  these 
double  glasses  are  better  in  that  they 
are  easier  to  use  and  more  readily  ad¬ 
justed  to  the  eyes  by  means  of  the  cen¬ 


tral  thumb-^crew.  These  are  achroma¬ 
tic,  have  six  superior  lenses,  with  sun¬ 
shades  to  protect  the  glasses.  Black 
leather  and  japanned  mountings.  Fine 
leather  case  and  shoulder  strap  included. 
An  object  a  mile  away  appears  only  400 
yards  distant.  Regular  price,  $10.  Our 
price  $7.50,  by  express  ;  with  a  renewal 
and  two  new  subscriptions,  $8.50. 


An  Efficient  Carpet  Sweeper. 

This  carpet  sweeper  possesses  all  the 
qualities  of  a  broom  and  dust-pan  com¬ 
bined.  Light  running,  it  will  take  up 
anything  that  a  broom  will,  from  any 
kind  of  carpet,  while  if  pressure  be  given 
to  it  as  with  a  broom,  to  remove  dirt  em¬ 


bedded  in  the  carpet— still  running 
easily — it  will  work  wonders,  being  more 
effective  than  any  broom.  Price,  $3  ; 
with  a  year’s  subscription,  $3  ;  with  a 
renewal  and  a  new  subscription  for  only 
$3.50.  By  express,  not  prepaid. 


If  your  subscription  is  paid 

for  1893,  and  you  want  any  of  the  pre¬ 
mium  articles  at  the  reduced  combina¬ 
tion  prices,  you  have  only  to  secure  one 
or  more  new  subscriptions,  and  add,  your¬ 
self,  the  small  additional  amount  re¬ 
quired  for  the  item  desired.  Or,  if  wanted 
for  immediate  use,  you  can  remit  the 
whole  amount  at  once,  receive  the  articles 
promptly  and  send  in  the  new  subscrip¬ 
tions  later.  We  keep  an  accurate  ac¬ 
count  with  every  club  raiser. 

The  Tubular  Carriage  Lamp. 

No  further  need  for 
the  inconvenient  and 
inefficient  lantern 
when  driving  on  dark 
nights.  The  Dietz  tub¬ 
ular  lamp  is  conven¬ 
ient,  “will  not  blow 
out,”  gives  a  clear, 
white  light;  its  power¬ 
ful  reflector,  like  a 
locomotive  headlight, 
throws  all  the  light 
straight  ahead  200  to 
400  feet.  It  burns  kero¬ 
sene.  It  has  a  strong 
spring  attachment  for 
attaching  to  the  dasher 
at  any  point,  in  an  in¬ 
stant.  Price  $2.50,  by  express,  not  pre¬ 
paid  ;  with  a  year’s  subscription,  $3;  with 
a  renewal  and  a  new  subscription,  $3.75. 

Farmers’  Veterinary  Adviser. 

This  is  the  latest  revised  edition  of  the 
best  book  yet  published  in  America  on 
the  treatment  of 
diseases  among  do¬ 
mestic  animals.  It 
is  a  guide  to  the  Pre¬ 
vention  and  Treat¬ 
ment  of  Diseases  in 
Domestic  Animals. 

By  Prof.  Law  of  Cor¬ 
nell  University.  It 
has  426  pages,  with 
numerous  illustra¬ 
tions  and  an  appen¬ 
dix  of  100  pages  re¬ 
lating  to  pleuro-pneumonia.  Price  $3, 
postpaid;  with  a  subscription,  $3.75; 
with  three  new  subscriptions,  $5.25. 


THE  SELF-BASTING  ROASTER  AND  BAKING  PAN. 


Six  or  eight  months’  use  has  made  this  an  indispensable  kitchen  requisite  in 
the  house  of  the  publisher.  It  is  scientifically  constructed  for  roasting  meats, 
game,  poultry,  fish  ;  for  baking  bread,  cake,  biscuit,  beans,  etc.  It  makes  tough 
meats  and  poultry  tender,  and  saves 
the  nutriment  of  the  food  generally 
lost  through  steam  and  evaporation. 

Things  baked  or  roasted  in  the  pan 
are  more  healthful  and  digestible,  as 
they  retain  all  their  sweetness,  flavor 
and  nourishment.  No  attention  need 
be  given  to  basting  or  turning.  A 
poor  cook  cannot  spoil  the  food.  If  it 
is  allowed  to  remain  in  the  oven 
longer  than  the  usual  time,  the  steam 
keeps  the  food  moist,  sweet  and  fresh. 

Directions  accompany  the  pan.  Di¬ 
mensions  of  No.  2  are,  14x10x8%  inches,  to  hold  a  10-pound  turkey.  Price,  $1.25; 


with  a  year’s  subscription  for  $1.85  ;  with  a  renewal  and  a  new  subscription,  $2.70. 
For  No.  3  size,  17x12x9,  price,  $1.50  ;  add  25  cents  in  each  combination.  Express 


not  prepaid. 


THE  STUDENT  CAMERA. 


The  “Student”  Camera  includes  all  the  necessary  apparatus,  chemicals,  etc., 
and  a  folding  tripod,  carrying  satchel  and  shoulder  strap.  F or  the  price  it  is  the 
simplest,  strongest,  lightest,  most  compact  and  cheapest  that  we  have  seen.  Price, 
$2.50;  expressage  prepaid  for  45  cents  additional.  With  a  year’s  subscription  for 
$3.00  ;  with  a  renewal  and  a  new  subscription,  for  $3.75, 
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Our  Books 

in  Club 

WITH  SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

The  fresh,  bright,  practical, 
up-to-date  books  of  The  Rural 
Publishing  Company  have  had 
a  great  sale,  because  they  con¬ 
tain  information  sought  and  are 
sold  at  low  prices.  Now  we 
make  a  special  offer  of  any 
books  named  on  this  page  to 
the  value  of  $5,  in  club  with  a 
renewal  and  four  new  subscrip¬ 


MILK :  MAKING  AND  MARKETING. 

SELLING  MILK  AND  WATER— Bv  E.  G. 
Fowler. 

Being  an  Illustrated  account  of  the  methods, 
herds  and  appliances  of  several  remarkably  success¬ 
ful  milk-producing  farms.  Price.  20  cents. 

THE  BUSINESS  HEN;  BREEDING 

AND  FEEDING  POULTRY  FOR  PROFIT.— By 
•H.  W.  Colling  wood,  P.  II.  Jacobs,  J.  H.  Drev- 
enstedt,  C  S.  Cooper,  C.  S.  Valentine,  Arthur  D. 
Warner,  Henry  Stewart,  Philander  Williams, 
James  Rankin,  Henry  Hales,  I.  K.  Felch  Dr.  F. 
L.  Kilborne,  C.  H.  Wyckofl,  H.  S.  Babcock,  C.  E. 
Chapman,  etc. 

We  believe  that  this  little  book  will  meet  with  a 
hearty  reception  at  the  hands  of  all  of  that  vast 
number  of  people  who  are  interested  in  the  doings  of 
“the  little  American  hen,”  and  especially  in  the 
methods  by  which  practical  poultrymen  make  her 
so  profitable  an  egg  and  meat  machine.  Price,  cloth. 
75 cents;  paper  40 cents. 

THE  NEW  POTATO  CULTURE —By 

Elbert  S.  Carman,  editor  of  the  Rural  New- 
Yorker;  originator  of  the  Foremost  of  Potatoes 
— Rural  New-Yorker  No.  2. 

This  book  gives  the  result  of  15  years’  experiment 
work  on  the  Rural  Grounds.  How  to  Increase  the 
crop  without  corresponding  cost  of  production. 
Manures  and  Fertilizers.  The  Soil.  Depth  of  Plant¬ 
ing.  Seed.  Culture.  The  Rural  Trench  System. 
Varieties,  etc.  It  is  respectfully  submitted  that 
these  experiments  at  the  Rural  Grounds  have, 
directly  and  indirectly,  thrown  more  light  upon  the 
various  problems  involved  in  successful  potato 
culture  than  any  other  experiments  which  have 
been  carried  on  in  America.  Price,  cloth,  75  cents; 
paper,  40  cents. 


tions  (five  in  all)  for  only  $8.75, 
and  the  books  will  be  sent  pre¬ 
paid.  This  offer  can  not  be 
varied  in  any  way. 

* 

GENERAL  BOOK  CLUB. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  price,  #1.00. 
AMERICAN  GARDENING,  price,  Sl.OO. 
EITHER  Rural  or  Gardening,  1  year,  in  club 
■with  any  American  books  (strictly  on  one  order)  at 
retail  prices 

to  the  value  of  81.00,  sent  prepaid  for  $1.85 
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{ If  your  own  subscription  is  already  paid  for 
1893,  the  paper  or  magazine  may  be  sent  to  any  other 
address,  the  books  to  your  own,  if  sent  upon  one 
order. 

* 

FIRST  LESSONS  IN  AGRICULTURE.— 

(Second  Edition  Revised  and  Enlarged.)— By  F. 

A.  Gulley,  M.  S.,  Professor  of  Agriculture  In  the 

Agricultural  College  of  Mississippi. 

This  book  discusses  the  more  Important  principles 
which  underlie  agriculture  in  a  plain,  simple  way, 
within  the  comprehension  of  students  and  readers 
who  have  not  studied  chemistry,  botany,  or  other 
branches  of  science  related  to  agriculture.  It  sup¬ 
plies  a  much-needed  text-book  for  common  schools, 
and  is  useful  for  the  practical  farmer.  Includes  all 
the  latest  developments  in  agricultural  science  as 
applied  to  the  subject.  Price,  cloth,  $1. 

ACCIDENTS  AND  EMERGENCIES.— 

What  to  Do  In  -Home  Treatment  Of— What  to 

Do  'Till  the  Doctor  Comes.— By  G.  G.  Groff,  M.  D. 

Alphabetically  arranged.  All  about  sunstroke, 
poisoning,  broken  bones,  cuts,  bites  of  mad  dogs, 
Insects,  snakes,  etc.,  freezing,  bruises,  burns,  chok¬ 
ing,  colic,  drowning,  exhaustion,  explosions,  suffoca¬ 
tion  by  gases,  what  to  do  in  storms,  being  stunned, 
wounds,  etc.,  etc.  Price,  2U  cents. 

CANNING  AND  PRESERVING  FRUITS 

AND  VEGETABLES.  AND  PREPARING  FRUIT 

PASTES  AND  SYRUPS.— By  Ermentine 

Young. 

The  experience  of  practical  workers.  A  full  ac¬ 
count  of  the  best  methods  by  which  the  surplus 
fruits  may  well  be  saved  for  home  use  and  for  the 
large  market  demand,  and  a  handsome  profit  accrue 
to  the  home-workers.  Hundreds  of  tested  recipes 
from  famous  preservers.  Also,  a  practical  chapter 
on  practical  evaporation  of  fruits,  etc.  Price,  paper, 
20  cents 

THE  NEW  CELERY  CULTURE.— By 

Robert  Niven,  and  others. 

Being  abstracts  of  articles  on  the  latest  and  best 
methods  Of  growing  celery  for  profit,  publUhed  In 
American  Gardening  and  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  It  particularly  details  the  “  new  culture,” 
which  does  away  with  the  old  laborious  and  expen¬ 
sive  ridging  system.  Price,  paper,  20  cents. 


CHEMICALS  AND  CLOVER.  —  Rural 

Library  Series.  (105th  thousand.)  By  H.  W. 
COLLINGWOOD. 

A  concise  and  practical  discussion  of  the  all-lm- 
portant  topic  of  commercial  fertilizers.  In  connection 
with  green  manuring  In  bringing  up  worn-out  solls^ 
and  in  general  farm-practice.  Price,  paper,  20  cents. 

PRACTICAL  FARM  CHEMISTRY.— A 

Practical  Handbook  of  Profitable  Crop-Feeding 
written  for  Practical  Men.— By  T.  Greiner. 

Parti.  The  Raw  Materials  of  Plant-Food.  Part  II. 
The  Available  Sources  of  Supply.  Part  III.  Prin¬ 
ciples  of  Economic  Application,  or  Manuring  for 
Money.  A  concise,  practical  work,  written  In  simple 
style,  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  practical  farmer. 
Perhaps  the  best  and  most  understandable  book  yet 
written.  Price,  cloth.  $1. 

THE  NURSERY  BOOK.— By  L.  H. 

Bailey:  assisted  by  several  of  the  most  skillful 
propagators  In  the  world.  In  fact,  It  Is  a  careful 
compendium  of  the  best  practice  la  all  countries. 
It  contains  107  illustrations,  showing  methods, 
process  and  appliances. 

How  to  Propagate  over  2,000  varieties  of  shrubs, 
trees  and  herbaceous  or  soft-stemmed  plants,  the 
process  for  each  being  fully  described.  All  this  and 
much  more  is  fully  told  in  the  Nursery  Book.  Over 
300  pages,  16mo.  Price,  cloth,  $1.  Pocket  style,  paper, 
narrow  margins,  60  cents. 

HORTICULTURISTS’  RULE  BOOK.— 

By  L.  H.  Bailey  It  contains,  in  handy  and  con¬ 
cise  form,  thousands  of  rules  and  recipes  required 
by  gardeners,  fruit-growers,  truckers,  florists, 
farmers. 

Insects  and  diseases,  with  preventives  and  reme¬ 
dies.  Waxes  and  washes,  cements,  paints,  etc.  Seed 
Tables.  Planting  Tables.  Maturity  and 
Yields.  Keeping  and  storing  fruits  and  vegetables. 
Propagation  of  Plants.  Standard  Measures 
and  Sizes.  Water  held  in  pipes  and  tanks.  Effect 
of  wind  in  cooling  glass  roofs.  Weights,  per  bushel. 
Labels.  Rules  of  Nomenclature.  Rules  for  exhibi¬ 
tion.  Weather  signs  and  protection  from  frost.  Col¬ 
lecting  and  Preserving.  Chemical  Composition 
of  Fruits  and  Vegetables;  Seeds  and  Fertilizers  ; 
Soils  and  Minerals.  Names  and  Histories:  Vege¬ 
tables  which  have  different  names  in  England  and 
America.  Names  of  fruits  and  vegetables  in  various 
languages.  Glossary.  Calendar,  etc.,  etc.  Price, 
in  pliable  cloth  covers,  only  50  cents.  New  edition  in 
cloth  covers,  $1;  paper,  50  cents. 

ANNALS  OF  HORTICULTURE  FOR 

1891.— by  L.  H.  Bailey. 

As  a  work  of  reference  for  all  students  of  plants 
and  nature,  this  is  iuvaluable.  An  especial  feature 
is  a  census  of  cultivated  plants  of  American  origin. 
This  includes  ornamentals  and  esculents,  and  has 
hundreds  of  entries.  The  novelties  of  1891,  tools  and 
conveniences  of  the  year,  directories,  recent  horti¬ 
cultural  literature,  and  other  chapters  on  the  various 
departments  of  horticultural  effort,  are  well  worth 
many  times  the  cost  of  the  book.  (Illustrated.) 
Price,  full  cloth,  $1;  paper,  (X)  cts.  (The  series  now 
comprises  the  issues  for  1889,  ’90  and  ’91 ;  all  at  same 
price  as  above.) 

HOW  TO  PLANT  A  PLACE  (10th  re¬ 

vised  edition.) — by  Elias  A.  Long. 

A  brief  treatise  illustrated  with  more  than  60  orig¬ 
inal  engravings,  and  designed  to  cover  the  various 
matters  pertaining  to  planting  a  place.  Following 
are  the  leading  divisions;  Some  reasons  for  planting; 
What  constitutes  judicious  planting  ;  Planning  a 
place  for  planting;  How  and  what  to  order  for  plant¬ 
ing;  the  soil  in  which  to  plant;  Caring  for  the  stock 
before  planting  ;  On  the  sowing  of  seeds  ;  After 
planting;  Future  management  of  the  plants.  Just 
the  thing  for  the  busy  man.  Price,  cloth,  20  cents. 

WINDOW  GARDENING.— WRITTEN 

by  expert  flower  and  plant  growers.  Covers  every 
phase  of  plant  culture  in  the  house. 

A  lot  of  delightful  and  practical  articles  and  pleas¬ 
ing  illustrations— all  on  Window  Gardening— make 
up  this  pretty  little  work.  Price,  10  cents. 


SPRAYING  CROPS:  Why,  When  and 

How  to  Do  It.  By  Prof.  Clarence  M.  Weed.  A 
handy  volume  of  about  100  pages;  illustrated. 
Covers  the  whole  field  of  the  insect  and  fungous 
enemies  of  crops  for  which  the  spray  is  used.  The 
followin  {  topics  are  discussed  in  a  concise,  prac¬ 
tical  manner: 

Spraying  Against  Insects.  Feeding-Habits  of  In¬ 
sects.  Spraying  Against  Fungous  Diseases.  The 
Philosophy  of  Spraying.  Spraying-Apparatus.  Spray¬ 
ing  Trees  in  Blossom.  Precautions  In  Spraying.  In¬ 
secticides  used  in  Spraying.  Fungicides  used  in 
Spraying.  Combining  Insecticides  and  Fungicides. 
Cost  of  Spraying- Materials.  Prejudice  Against 
Spraying.  Spraylug  the  Larger  Fruits.  Spraying 
Small  Fruits  and  Nursery  Stock.  Spraying  Shade- 
trees,  Ornamental  Plants  and  Flowers.  Spraying 
Vegetables,  Field  Crops  and  Domestic  Animals, 
Price:  In  Btlfl  paper  cover,  50  cents;  flexible  cloth,  75 
cents. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM -CULTURE  FOR 

AMERICA.  By  James  Morton.  An  excellent 
and  thorough  book  ;  especially  adapted  to  the 
culture  of  Chrysanthemums  in  America. 

The  contents  include  Propagation  by  Grafting,  In¬ 
arching  and  Seed.  American  nistory.  Propagation 
by  Cuttings.  Exhibition  Plants.  Classification.  Ex¬ 
hibition  Blooms.  8oil  for  Potting.  Watering  and 
Liquid  Manure.  Selection  of  Plants.  Top-Dressing, 
Hints  on  Exhibitions.  List  of  Synonyms.  Staking 
and  Tying.  General  Culture.  Insects  and  Diseases. 
Standard  Chrysanthemums.  Sports  and  Variations. 
Disbudding  and  Thinning.  Oriental  and  European 
History.  Calendar  of  Monthly  Operations.  Chrysan¬ 
themum  Shows  and  Organizations.  National  Chrys¬ 
anthemum  Society.  Early  and  Late-Flowering 
Varieties.  Chrysanthemums  as  House-Plants.  Varie¬ 
ties  for  Various  Purposes.  Price:  Cloth,  $1;  paper, 
60  cents. 


IMPROVING  THE  FARM  :  Or,  Methods 

of  Culture  that  shall  afford  a  profit,  and  at  the 
same  time  Increase  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  By 
Lucius  D.  Davis. 

The  contents  treat  exhaustively  on  renewing  run¬ 
down  farms,  and  comprise  the  following  chapters: 
Book  Farming.  The  Run-Down  Farm.  Will  It  Pay 
to  Improve  the  Farm?  How  Farms  become  Exhausted. 
Thorough  Tillage.  Rotation  of  Crops.  Green  Man¬ 
uring.  More  About  Clover.  Barn-Yard  Manure- 
How  Made,  its  Cost  and  Value,  How  Prepared  and 
Applied.  The  Use  of  Wood-Ashes.  Commercial  Fer¬ 
tilizers.  Special  Fertilizers.  Complete  Manures. 
Experiments  with  Fertilizers.  Stock  on  the  Farm. 
Providing  Food  for  Stock.  Specialties  in  Farming- 
Price  :  Cloth,  $1. 

HOW  TO  RID  BUILDINGS  AND  FARMS 

OF  RATS,  Mice,  Gophers,  Ground-Squirrels, 
Prairie  Dogs,  Rabbits,  Moles,  Minks,  Weasels  and 
other  pests,  quickly  and  safely.  How  to  snare 
Hawks  and  Owls.  Valuable  hints  to  Housekeep¬ 
ers,  Farmers  and  Poultry  Keepers.— By  ”  Pick¬ 
ett.”  Price,  paper,  20  cents. 

CROSS-BREEDING  AND  HYBRIDIZ¬ 
ING:—  The  Philosophy  of  the  Crossing  of  Plants,  con¬ 
sidered  with  Reference  to  their  Cultivation.— By 
L.  H.  Bailey. 


THE  NEW  BOTANY:  A  Lecture  on  the 
best  method  of  Teaching  the  Science.  Valuable 
to  Students  and  Amateurs,  being  a  Useful  Guide 
In  Studying  “The  Beautiful  Science.” — By  W.  J. 
Beal,  M.Sc.,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Botany,  Agri¬ 
cultural  College,  Michigan.  Third  Edition,  en¬ 
larged  and  revised.  Price,  paper,  25  cents. 

LANDSCAPE  GARDENING.— By  Elias 

A.  Long. 

A  practical  treatise  comprising  32  diagrams  of  ao- 
tual  grounds  and  parts  of  grounds,  with  copious  ex¬ 
planations.  Of  the  diagrams,  all  but  nine  have  ap  • 
peared  In  the  serial,  “  Taste  and  Tact  In  Arranging 
Home  and  Other  Grounds,”  which  has  been  so  at¬ 
tractive  a  feature  of  Popular  Gardening  and  The 
American  Garden  during  the  past  year.  But  In 
the  new  form  the  matter  has  been  entirely  rewritten 
Printed  oc.  heavy  plate  paper,  It  Is  unsurpassed  foi 
beauty  by  any  other  work  on  Landscape  Gardening 
Price,  In  stiff  paper  covers,  60  cents. 

MY  HANDKERCHIEF  GARDEN  :  Size 

25  x  60  feet.  Results:  A  Garden,  Fresh  Vegeta¬ 
bles,  Exercise,  Health,  and  $20.49  In  Cash.— By 
Charles  Barnard. 

Being  an  explicit  account  of  Mr.  Barnard’s  actual 
operations  on  a  suburban  village  house-lot.  Inter¬ 
esting  and  valuable  to  all  suburban  dwellers,  pro¬ 
fessional  men  and  mechanics  Price,  paper,  26  cents 


The  main  subject-matter  of  this  book  was  delivered 
as  a  lecture  before  the  Messachusetts  State  Board  of 
Agriculture  In  Boston,  December  1, 1891.  Like  all  the 
writings  of  Professor  Bailey,  It  happily  combines  the 
results  of  faithful  study  and  exhaustive  practical 
experiment,  In  a  stylo  which  Is  at  once  simple  yet 
comprehensive,  and  which  Is  Interesting  and  valu¬ 
able  both  to  the  learned  and  unlearned  reader. 
Rural  Library  Series.  Price,  paper,  40  cents. 


JUST  OUT. 

Fruit  Culture, 

and  the  Laying  Out  and 
Management  of  a  Country 


THE  MODIFICATION  OF  PLANTS  BY 

CLIMATE.— By  A.  A.  CrozikRj, 

An  essay  on  the  lnfluenc 
form,  color,  fruitfulness,  etc.,  with  a  discussion  on 
the  question  of  acclimation.  35  pp.,  paper.  Price, 
paper,  25  cents. 

THE  CAULIFLOWER.— By  A.  A.  Cro- 


Home. — By  W.  C.  Strong,  Ex- 
President  of  the  Massachusetts  Hor- 
_jral  Society,  and  Vice-Presi- 
of  the  American  Bornological 
Society.  Illustrated.  New  revised 
edition,  with  many  additions,  mak¬ 
ing  it  the  latest  and  freshest  book 
on  the  subieet. 


zier.  Origin  and  History  of  this  Increasingly 
important  and  always  delicious  vegetable. 

The  Cauliflower  Industry.— In  Europe.  In  the 
United  States.  Importation  of  Cauliflowers. 

Management  of  the  Crop.— Soli.  Fertilizers.  Plant¬ 
ing.  Cultivating.  Harvesting.  Keeping.  Marketing. 

The  Early  Crop.— Caution  against  planting  It 
largely.  Special  directions.  Buttoning. 

Cauliflower  Regions  of  the  United  States.— Ur  per 
Atlantic  Coast.  Lake  Region.  Prairie  Region.  Cauli¬ 
flowers  In  the  South.  The  Pacific  Coast. 

Insect  and  Fungous  Enemies.— Flea-Beetle.  Cut- 
Worms.  Cabbage-Maggot.  Cabbage-Worm.  Stem- 
Rot.  Damping-Off.  Black-Leg. 

Cauliflower-Seed. — Importance  of  careful  selec¬ 
tion.  Where  the  Seed  is  Grown.  Influence  of  Cli¬ 
mate.  American-grown  Seed. 

Varieties. — Descriptive  Catalogue.  Order  of  earll- 
ness.  Variety  tests.  Best  Varieties. 

Broccoli.— Difference  between  Broccoli  and  Cauli¬ 
flower.  Cultivation,  use  and  varieties  of  Broccoli. 

Cooking  Cauliflower.  —  Digestibility.  Nutritive 
Value.  Chemical  Composition.  Recipes. 

Price,  cloth,  $1. 


Contents. 

I.  Rural  Homes— Choice  of  Locality— Treat¬ 
ment— A  Good  Lawn— The  Approach. 

II.  Fruits— Location  of  the  Fruit-Garden— Suc¬ 
cess  In  Fruit-Culture— Profit  In  Fruit  Cul¬ 
ture. 

III.  How  to  Procure  Trees— Quality— How  to 

Plant— Time  to  Plant — Preparing  the  Land 
— Fertilizers— Cutting  Back— Distances  for 
Planting. 

IV.  Care  of  the  Fruit-Garden— Irrigation— Ap¬ 

plication  of  Fertilizers— Thinning  the  Fruit 
—Labels. 

V.  r.he  Apple— Insects  Injurious  to  the  Apple. 

VI.  The  Pear— Dwarf  Pears— Situation  and  Soil- 
Pruning— Ripening  the  Fruit— Insects  In¬ 
jurious  to  the  Pear— Diseases. 

VII.  The  Peach— Injurious  Insects  and  Diseases  of 
the  Peach— Nectarines. 

VIII.  The  Plum— Insects  and  Diseases  of  the  Plum 
— Apricots. 

IX.  The  Cherry— Insects  Injurious  to  the  Cherry 


X.  The  Quince— Insects  Injurious  to  the  Quince 


INSECTS  AND  INSECTICIDES.  —  A 

Practical  Manual  Concerning  Noxious  Insects 
and  the  Methods  of  Preventing  their  Injuries.  By 
Clarence  M.  Weed,  Professor  of  Entomology 
and  Zoology,  New  Hampshire  State  College. 

I  think  that  you  have  gotten  together  a  very  useful 
and  valuable  little  book.— Dr.  C.  V.  Riley,  U.  S. 
Entomologist. 

It  Is  excellent.  I  must  congratulate  you  on  the 
skill  you  have  displayed  In  putting  in  the  most  Im¬ 
portant  Insects,  and  the  complete  manner  in  which 
you  have  done  the  work.— James  Fletcher,  Do¬ 
minion  Entomologist. 

I  am  well  pleased  with  It.  There  is  certainly  a  de¬ 
mand  for  just  such  a  work.— Dr.  F.  M.  Hexamer, 
Editor  American  Agriculturist. 

Price,  cloth.  $1.25. 

POPULAR  ERRORS  ABOUT  PLANTS. 

—By  A.  A.  Crozier. 

A  collection  of  errors  and  superstitions  entertained 
by  farmers,  gardeners  and  others,  together  with  brief 
scientific  refutations.  Highly  interesting  to  students 
and  Intelligent  readers  of  the  new  and  attractive  In 
rural  literature,  and  of  real  value  to  practical  culti¬ 
vators  who  want  to  know  the  truth  about  their  work. 
Price,  cloth,  $1. 

TUBEROUS  BEGONIAS :  Culture  and 

Management  of  a  Most  Promising  Race  of  Plants 
New  to  American  Gardens.— By  Numerous 
Practical  growers. 

Reproduced  from  The  American  Garden  with 
the  addition  of  much  new  matter  Price,  paper, 
20  centa. 


XI.  The  Grape  — Grape-Houses  — Varieties— In 
sects  Injurious  to  the  Grape— Mildew. 

XII.  The  Currant— Insects  Attacking  the  Curran 
—The  Gooseberry. 

XIII.  The  Raspberry— The  Blackberry. 

XIV.  The  Strawberry. 

XV.  The  Mulberry— The  Fig— Rhubarb— Aspar¬ 
agus. 

XVI.  Propagating  Fruit  Trees— From  the  Seed— By 
Division— By  Cuttings— By  Layers— By  Bud¬ 
ding— By  Grafting. 

XVII.  Insecticides— Fungicides— Recipes. 

“Mr.  Strong  gives  evidence  of  that  thorough  grasp  of 
the  subject  which  he  has  gained  from  30  years'  experi¬ 
ence  aaan  orchardlst.  His  book  Is  a  simple,  clear 
well-condensed  manual  of  practical  Information  on 
the  fundamental  principles  Involved  in  the  success¬ 
ful  cultivation  of  each  species  of  fruit.”— Boston 
Advertiser. 

“  In  no  branch  of  Intelligence  has  there  heen  so 
much  advance  as  In  horticulture.  Every  yea  solves 
new  problems  Insoluble  before,  and  with  new  Ideas 
new  books  follow.  It  Is  In  just  this  line  (In  the  en¬ 
deavor  to  elucidate  fundamental  principles)  that  Mr. 
Strong  believes  he  finds  an  unoccupied  Held,  and  this 
book  Is  the  result.”— Thomas  Meehan,  In  Gardener's 
Monthly. 

“  A  most  Inspiring  little  hook,  and  one  that  fairly 
makes  the  mouth  water,  the  subjects  treated  are  so 
suggestive  of  flavor  and  fineness.”— Philadelphia 
Ledger. 

“There  Is  very  little  in  this  book  that  will  not  be 
found  applicable  to  fruit  culture  In  the  South  as  well 
as  the  North.”— Charleston  News  and  Courier. 

“The  author  has  shown  excellent  judgment  In 
giving  the  particular  information  which  small  fruit 
ralsero  wish  to  know.”— Boston  Transcript. 

“The  directions  are  specific  enough  to  he  under¬ 
stood  by  beginners  and  wise  enough  to  be  of  profit  to 
experienced  fruit  growers.”— Home  and  Parm  (Louis¬ 
ville). 

Price,  la  on«  volume,  lQeao.,  doth,  tl. 
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Little  Johnnie  :  “  Pop,  -what  grows 
on  an  electric  plant?”  Pop:  “Currents.” 

“  You  look  run  down,  man.”  “Yes,  I 
haven't  yet  recovered  from  my  summer 
vacation.  ” — Life. 

Ills  Young  Wife  :  “  George,  dear,  I  do 
wish  you  would  get  your  life  insured. 
Wlu  re  would  I  go  if  you  were  to  die  ?” 
Ge  rge  :  “  And,  great  heavens  !  where 
would  I  go  ?” — Truth. 

“What  can  I  do  for  my  little  boy,” 
asked  mamma,  “  so  that  he  won’t  want 
to  eat  between  meals?”  “Have  the 
meals  ficker  together,”  replied  the  young 
gourmand. 

An  Effective  Remedy  :  “  My  hired 
man  has  a  fine  labor-saving  device.” 
“  What  is  it  ?”  “  Chills.  They  save  him 

from  laboring  three  days  out  of  five.” — 
Harper's  Bazar. 

Schooi.maam  :  “Why  was  it  that  his 
great  dis  overy  was  not  appreciated  until 
long  after  Columbus  was  dead  ?”  Nine¬ 
teenth  Century  Schoolboy  :  “  Because  he 
didn’t  advertise.” — Puck. 

Unanswered. — “Mamma,  if  a  child 
shou  d  be  born  on  the  ocean,  to  what 
nation  would  it  belong?”  “Why,  to 
the  nation  to  which  his  father  and 
mother  belonged,  of  course.”  “Well,  I 
know.  But  suppose  his  father  and 
mother  were  not  with  him  ?  Supposing 
he  was  traveling  with  his  aunt?” — Life. 

“  They  say  that  stolen  kisses  are  the 
sweetest,”  he  said,  as  they  sat  on  the 
steps  looking  at  the  moon.  “  Indeed?” 
6he  said.  “  Yes.  What  do  you  think 
about  it?”  “  Oh,  I  have  no  opinion  at 
all ;  but  it  seems  to  me,  if  I  were  a  voung 
man,  I  wouldn’t  be  long 
whether  they  were  or  not.” — New  York 
Press. 

Teacher  :  “  I  have  told  you  of  Louis 
Kossuth,  and  what  he  did.  I  have  also 
just  said  that  he  recently  received  a  con¬ 
gratulatory  letter  from  the  Hungarian 
Diet.  Now,  can  you  tell  me  what  the 
Hungarian  Diet  is?”  Little  Boy  living 
among  Hungarians :  “  ’Most  anything 
they  can  lay  their  hands  on.” — Good 
News. 
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PROGRESS  ON  A  NEW  ENGLAND  FARM. 

HOME  OF  THE  BROWN  SWISS  CATTLE. 

Prospect  Hill  Farm,  the  home  of  the  late  Wm.  R. 
Fish,  of  Mystic,  Conn.,  is  situated  on  the  hill  in  the 
edge  of  the  village  and  has  a  very  commanding  view 
of  Fisher's  Island  Sound  and  the  ocean,  making  it  a 
very  delightful  country  home.  It  has  been  owned  by 
the  family  for  more  than  50  years. 

Mr.  Fish  began  farming  over  40 
years  ago.  The  farm  contains  a 
little  over  100  acres,  and  would 
then  yield  about  15  tons  of  hay  and 
keep  about  eight  head  of  stock. 

The  land  was  very  rocky,  like  much 
of  New  England,  but  he  began  to 
clear  up  the  old  fields  and  to  make 
new  ones,  and  by  the  aid  of  a  stone 
puller  and  wall  builder  was  able  to 
pull  the  large  rocks  and  lay  them 
up  in  mammoth  walls  which  will 
be  a  lasting  monument  to  his 
memory.  This  work  was  done  at 
slack  spells  and  in  the  fall  after 
the  crops  had  been  taken  care  of, 
so  that  it  is  much  easier  to  work 
the  land,  and  he  availed  himself  of 
all  of  the  modern  machines  to 
hasten  the  undertaking,  and  keep 
the  labor  bill  within  bounds.  At 
first  his  outfit  of  tools  was  very 
limited — an  ox-cart,  plows,  hoes, 
forks,  shovels,  chains,  etc.  Iron¬ 
toothed  harrows  and  cultivators 
were  then  unknown,  but  in  later 
years  he  had  horse  teams,  manure 
spreaders,  sulky  plows,  disc  har¬ 
rows,  horse  hoes,  mowing  ma¬ 
chines,  horse  rakes,  tedders,  hay 
loaders,  a  steam  engine,  ensilage 
cutter,  wagons  and  carts,  in  fact 
everything  that  goes  to  make  up  a 
kit  of  tools  for  modern  farming. 

Over  the  carriage  room  is  the  car¬ 
penter’s  shop  with  a  fine  set  of 
tools.  In  one  end  of  the  room  are 
a  stove  and  a  place  to  oil  and  re¬ 
pair  harnesses.  In  the  shed  is  a 
portable  forge  and  kit  of  black¬ 
smith’s  tools:  stormy  days  found 
him  and  his  men  making  and 
repairing  the  tools  about  the  place, 
always  striving  to  keep  everything 
in  first-class  order.  His  method  of 
making  the  farm  more  productive 
was,  first,  to  clear  out  the  rocks, 
then  to  fertilize  the  soil,  using 
some  sea  manure  and  fish  scrap. 

He  kept  up  his  stock  to  the  full 
limit,  and  put  all  the  manure  in 
the  barn  basement,  to  be  worked 
over  by  the  hogs.  Sometimes  he 
bought  wood-ashes  which  do  well 
on  this  land,  and  sometimes  plowed 
in  green  crops  to  good  advantage. 

Ten  years  ago  he  put  in  a  silo  that 
holds  100  tons,  and  planted  five 
acres  of  ensilage  corn  per  year, 
which  filled  it.  Then  he  was  able 
to  sell  about  10  tons  of  hay  per 
year  to  buy  grain  feed  for  the  stock.  By  means  of 
these  improvements,  careful  fertilizing  and  the  use  of 
ensilage,  he  was  able  to  increase  the  number  of  his 
stock  until  the  farm  now  keeps  about  40  head. 

His  fondness  for  fine  cal  tie  led  him  to  try  the 
different  breeds.  First  he  selected  the  Ayrshires, 
then  the  Jerseys,  and  afterwards  the  Holsteins.  In 
the  spring  of  1876  he  brought  the  first  Brown  Swiss 


cattle  into  Connecticut,  and  bred  them  quite  exten¬ 
sively,  showing  them  at  the  various  fairs  about  the 
country,  winning  the  premiums  wherever  he  went. 
He  sold  them  to  go  to  all  parts  of  the  country,  and 
they  never  failed  to  give  good  satisfaction.  As  hardy 
and  able  to  adapt  themselves  to  any  climate,  being  a 
close-made,  thick-meated  breed,  they  are  well  fitted  for 
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she  gave  9,187  pounds  six  ounces  of  milk.  The  bull 
Marshall  Jewell,  No.  121,  is  one  of  her  calves,  and  a 
very  fine  specimen,  being  large  and  handsome  ;  he 
weighed  2,000  pounds,  when  five  years  old.  Last  year 
at  the  Chicago  Dairy  Show  a  Brown  Swiss  beat  the 
world’s  record  for  the  quantity  of  butter  fat.  The 
many  good  qualities  of  the  breed  will  bring  them  to 
the  front  and  give  them  a  high 
standing  among  other  breeds,  mak¬ 
ing  them  popular  wherever  intro¬ 
duced.  The  calves  are  large  at 
birth,  and  grow  very  fast,  often 
weighing  200  pounds  when  two 
months  old.  Walter  fish. 


Brown  Swiss  Cow,  Muotta,  No.  155.  Fig.  319. 


Brown  Swiss  Bull, Marshall  Jewell,  No.  121.  Fig.  320 

the  Western  ranges,  and  as  they  give  a  large  flow  of 
very  rich,  pleasant-flavored  milk,  they  are  well  suited 
for  the  dairy  or  the  milkman.  Being  an  all-purpose 
race,  they  meet  with  plenty  of  admirers  and  purchasers. 
The  accompanying  picture  (Fig.  319),  represents 
Muotta,  No.  155  (imported).  She  weighs  1,400  pounds, 
and  gave  46  pounds  of  milk  per  day  in  March  after 
having  been  in  milk  five  months.  In  eight  months 


DAIRY  GOSSIP. 

The  New  York  State  Dairymen’s 
Association  has  given  the  agricul¬ 
tural  public  an  interesting  bul¬ 
letin  in  the  dairy  census  of  the 
town  of  Bovina,  in  Delaware  Coun¬ 
ty,  N.  Y.  It  was  taken  by  Mr. 
Geo.  T.  Powell,  the  Treasurer  of 
the  Association,  aided  by  Mr.  Chas. 
W.  Jennings,  the  reporter,  and 
covers  the  production  of  the  town 
for  the  year  1891.  The  lowest 
average  production  per  cow  in  any 
dairy  was .128.53, the  highest$101. 13. 
The  latter  was  a  dairy  of  15  regis¬ 
tered  Jersey  cows.  Calves  were 
sold  amounting  to  $340,  eight  of 
them  bringing  $30  each,  four  $25 
each.  The  dairy  were  fed  grain  10 
months  in  the  year,  at  a  cost  of 
$16  per  cow  —  about  five  pounds 
per  day  of  corn  meal,  cotton-seed 
meal  and  wheat  bran.  The  butter 
produced  was  4,492  pounds,  and 
was  sold  at  25  cents  per  pound. 
This  was  an  average  of  300  pounds 
per  cow.  This  production  could 
have  been  considerably  increased 
had  it  not  been  for  feeding  calves, 
12  of  which  were  fed  on  whole  milk 
until  they  were  five  weeks  old.  All 
of  the  herd  but  2  were  under  eight 
years  of  age.  From  $28  to  $101 
is  a  gulf  wide  enough  to  make 
inquiry  a  profitable  thing  for  the 
sort  of  farmer  who  produces  at  the 
lower  rate.  There  were  117  farms 
in  the  town.  On  these  there  were 
reported  used  25  Delaware  County 
creamers,  12  Triumph,  9  Cooley,  8 
Arctic,  4  Smith,  2  Crystal  and  1  O. 
K.  Many  others  used  the  deep 
setting  cans,  and  very  many  used 
the  old,  shallow  pans.  Not  a  sepa¬ 
rator  is  in  use  in  the  town,  and 
very  little  winter  butter  is  made. 
The  cows  come  in  in  February  and 
March.  Butter  is  sold  as  long  as 
the  price  is  satisfactory  in  the 
spring,  when  it  is  packed  and  held 
for  later  markets.  Most  of  the 
butter  is  sold  to  buyers  who  come 
to  the  town  for  that  purpose.  Most 
of  the  cattle  were  Jerseys  or  Jersey  grades.  Cotton¬ 
seed  meal  is  very  generally  used  as  one  of  the  con» 
stituents  of  the  grain  ration.  Very  few  of  the  dairy¬ 
men  use  ice.  The  absence  of  separators  is  notable. 
Their  introduction  and  the  consolidation  of  the  dairies 
into  factories  would  be  a  profitable  move  for  these 
already  successful  dairymen.  There  is  no  system  of 
setting  that  will  remove  the  cream  so  thoroughly  as 
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will  the  separator,  though  any  of  the  creamers  used  is 
an  improvement  over  the  old  shallow-pan  system.  The 
bulletin,  on  the  whole,  makes  interesting  reading. 

Every  once  in  a  while  we  hear  some  one  talking  of 
the  “  cheese  cow  ” — an  animal  which  is  supposed  to 
give  milk  not  especially  rich  in  butter  fats,  but  which 
is  a  “hustler”  for  cheese.  Such  animals  are  myths — they 
do  not  exist.  No  one  fact  is  better  established  than 
this  :  the  proportion  of  butter  fat  to  casein  in  milk  is 
constant.  In  other  words,  the  milk  that  is  rich  in  but¬ 
ter  fats  is  correspondingly  rich  in  casein.  So,  if  you 
want  a  good  cheese  cow,  get  a  cow  that  will  be  a  good 
butter  maker,  and  you  are  all  right.  What  sort  of 
cheese  would  milk  make  that  contains  two  per  cent  of 
butter  fats  ? 

I  f  I  had  a  cow  suffering  from  garget,  I  would  give 
her  all  the  water  she  wanted  to  drink,  and  as  often  as 
she  would  take  it,  but  would  give  her  no  food  for  a  day 
or  two — especially  if  she  was  at  all  feverish.  An  abso¬ 
lute  fast  of  one,  two  or  three  days  is  a  most  efficient 
remedy  for  many  ills,  both  human  and  bovine,  and  it 
has  the  great  advantage  of  being  absolutely  harmless. 
One  of  the  commonest  mistakes  with  both  cows  and 
men,  is  to  tempt  them  to  eat  when  they  are  ill.  It  is 
very  rarely  that  food  taken  under  these  conditions  is 
assimilated  properly — it  is  more  frequently  an  addi¬ 
tional  clog  to  the  system  and  retards  recovery.  Do 
not  be  afraid  of  a  fast. 

Of  course,  it  is  high  treason  to  go  into  a  farm  house 
and  say  to  the  man  or  woman  who  makes  the  butter, 
“  You  are  not  turning  out  a  first-class  article,”  yet  it 
would  be  true  in  more  places  than  would  a  statement 
to  the  contrary.  In  other  words,  only  a  small  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  butter  which  comes  to  market  is  a  first-class 
article.  This  unfortunate  fact  means  a  loss  of  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  annually  to  the  dairymen 
of  the  country,  yet  it  is  a  loss  which  need  not  be  made. 
On  thousands  of  dairy  farms  the  butter  is  made  just  as 
it  was  50  years  ago --not  a  single  improvement  has 
been  introduced.  They  temper  the  cream  with  a 
finger  instead  of  a  thermometer  and  that  sort  of  science 
or  rather  lack  of  science  prevails  all  the  way  through. 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  in  the  best  butter-making  county 
in  the  United  States,  the  net  receipts  could  be  increased 
at  least  20  per  cent  by  the  introduction  of  the  best 
methods  known.  The  conservatism  of  the  average 
dairyman  is  something  wonderful,  or  rather  it  is 
appalling.  To  understand  it  in  its  immensity,  go  on  a 
smelling  tour  through  the  butter  markets  of  any  large 
city  and  you  will  need  no  further  evidence.  Why 
should  these  things  be  ?  r. 


THE  VANDERBILT  FARM  BUILDINGS. 

[EDITORIAL  correspondence.] 

Palatial  quarters  for  the  live  stock ;  a  herd  of  65  regis¬ 
tered  Jerseys;  11  no  tuberculosis  here;’’''  roomy  box 
stalls  for  bulls,  calves  and  lying-in  cows ;  no 
stanchions  ;  hogs  as  manure  workers  ;  everything  run 
by  steam  ;  carpeted  horse  stables  ;  new  greenhouses  ; 
fruit  and  flower  gardens. 

A  Bunch  of  Building's. 

The  main  farm  buildings  form  very  nearly  a  quad¬ 
rangle.  One  enters  this  through  an  arched  passage¬ 
way  at  one  corner.  To  the  left,  directly  on  the  corner, 
is  the  hotel  in  which  the  unmarried  help  are  boarded. 
Beyond  this  is  a  long  line  of  wagon  sheds,  some  open 
on  one  side,  others  inclosed  with  doors,  in  which  the 
farm  wagons,  carts,  implements,  etc.,  are  sheltered 
when  not  in  use.  Beyond  these  is  the  residence  of  Mr. 
Heidtman,  and  opposite  this  the  poultiy  houses  no¬ 
ticed  in  my  previous  article.  Returning  to  the  corner, 
and  turning  to  the  right,  we  come  first  to  the  wagon 
house  in  which  are  stored  the  carriages,  wagons,  har¬ 
nesses,  etc.,  used  by  the  farm  hands.  The  coach 
stables,  in  which  are  the  horses  and  carriages  for 
family  use,  are  a  short  distance  from  the  mansion, 
nearer  the  highway.  Next  come  the  horse  stables,  in 
which  everything  is  kept  as  clean  as  a  parlor.  They 
had  just  been  scrubbing  out,  and  the  matting  which 
was  spread  through  the  passageway,  was  rolled  up  at 
one  side.  There  are  two  rows  of  stalls,  the  horses 
standing  with  their  heads  out.  At  the  end  of  the 
stables  is  the  feed  room.  Hay  and  oats  are  the  princi¬ 
pal  feeds,  and  these  are  stored  overhead. 

Leaving  the  stables,  we  crossed  a  paddock  in  which 
a  fine  registered  Jersey  bull  was  exercising.  Exercise 
is  one  of  the  cardinal  principles  of  the  stockyard.  The 
whole  herd  is  turned  out  daily,  unless  in  the  case  of 
extraordinarily  severe  storms,  for  water.  There  is  no 
arrangement  for  watering  in  the  stables.  Beyond  this 
paddock  comes  the  main  barn.  First  is  the  carpenters’ 
shop  and  lumber  room,  for  a  force  of  carpenters  is  kept 
constantly  employed.  Then  there  are  a  thrashing 
machine,  corn  sheller,  feed  grinder,  and  other  imple¬ 
ments.  Overhead  is  storage  room  for  hay,  grain,  etc. 
Then  comes  the  engine  room,  containing  the  engine 
which  furnishes  the  power  for  pumping  water,  grind¬ 
ing  feed,  cutting  fodder,  hoisting,  etc.  This  is  sur¬ 


mounted  by  the  water  tower  which  supplies  all  the 
buildings,  poultry  yards,  etc. 

A  Talk  About  the  Cows. 

At  right  angles  to  this,  and  forming  another  side  of 
the  quadrangle,  is  a  long  building  containing  the  cow 
stables,  box  stalls,  milk  and  butter  room,  etc. 

“  Are  your  cows  all  purebred  Jerseys  ?”  I  asked  the 
superintendent. 

“  Yes,  and  every  one  registered,  except  some  of  the 
calves,  and  they  all  will  be  in  due  time.” 

“  How  many  head  have  you  ?” 

“  Sixty-five,  counting  bulls  and  calves  just  dropped. 
We  raise  most  of  the  latter.” 

“  What  do  you  think  of  the  idea  that  all  Jerseys  are 
tuberculous  ?” 

“  Some  of  them  may  be,  but  there  is  no  tuberculosis 
here,  and  I’ll  bet  on  it.  We  do  not  crowd  our  cattle 
for  large  yields,  but  for  good,  every-day  work,  feed 
them  well,  take  good  care  of  them  and  give  them 
plenty  of  exercise.  They  are  as  stong  and  healthy  as 
any  you  can  find.” 

“1  see  you  use  the  chain  and  strap  fastenings; 
don’t  you  like  stanchions  ?” 

“  No  ;  they  are  not  fit  to  put  cows  in.  These  are  the 
best  fastenings  made.  A  cow  can  be  perfectly  com¬ 
fortable  in  these,  and  she  can’t  be  in  stanchions.” 

“  I  don’t  see  any  watering  device  :  don’t  you  believe 
in  keeping  cows  in  the  stable,  and  watering  them 
there  in  cold  weather  ?” 

“  No  ;  they  need  exercise  in  the  open  air,  and  are 
turned  out  about  every  day  to  drink,  and  are  left  out 
several  hours.  There  are  not  more  than  three  or  four 
days  during  the  winter,  usually,  when  they  are  not 
turned  out.  Then  we  water  them  with  pails.” 

“  Do  you  have  any  silos  ?” 

“  No  ;  we  never  have  tried  ensilage.  I  think  there 
is  less  danger  of  injuring  the  quality  of  milk  by  feed 
ing  it  than  there  is  from  its  absorbing  the  odors. 
Milk  is  very  easily  injured  in  this  way.  We  are  feed- 


Shuttle  and  Thatched  Roof.  Fig.  321. 

ing  cut  corn  stalks  moistened,  and  sprinkled  with  bran 
and  corn  meal  ;  this  makes  a  feed  much  like  ensilage, 
if  let  stand  a  few  hours.” 

“These  strongly  built  box  stalls  are  for  the  bulls, 
and  there  is  a  paddock  outside  for  them  to  exercise.” 

The  entire  floor  of  the  stables  is  made  of  cement. 
There  is  a  gutter  behind  the  cows  and  the  droppings 
are  wheeled  out  and  carted  away  at  once.  The  cows 
were  “  not  at  home”  when  I  called  ;  they  were  enjoy¬ 
ing  the  bright  sunshine  in  a  field  a  short  distance 
away,  and  their  appearance  bore  out  fully  the  super¬ 
intendent’s  statement  that  they  are  a  strong,  healthy 
lot.  There  are  two  rows  of  stalls,  facing  a  central 
alley,  and  the  partitions  are  simply  round  iron  rods. 
The  stable  had  been  cleaned  and  thoroughly  scrubbed, 
and  was  clean  and  sweet  enough  for  a  living  room.  I 
have  many  a  time  in  my  travels  eaten  dinner  in  a 
dirtier  place.  The  system  of  ventilation  keeps  the  air 
sweet  and  pure. 

In  the  milk  room  are  a  separator,  which  turns  out 
either  cream  or  butter  as  desired,  a  butter  worker, 
butter  printer,  etc.  Sweet  cream  butter  only  is  made. 
Butter,  cream  and  milk  are  sent  to  the  family  in  the 
city  daily.  A  can  is  so  arranged  as  to  carry  all  three 
at  once.  Some  cream  is  sold  when  there  is  a  surplus. 

Hog  Houses  and  Gardens. 

On  a  portion  of  the  remaining  side  of  the  quadrangle 
are  the  hog-houses,  not  fully  completed.  A  portion  of 
the  long  building  is  divided  up  into  roomy  box  stalls 
for  keeping  lying-in  cows,  calves,  or  other  stock.  The 
hog  houses  are  substantially  built,  divided  into  pens 
designed  to  hold  one  sow  and  pigs,  or  three  or  four 
shotes  each.  The  special  feature  of  these  is  the  yards 
connected  with  each  compartment,  into  which  the 
hogs  are  allowed  to  run,  or  from  which  they  can  be 
excluded  at  will  by  doors  opened  or  shut  from  the 
alley.  In  these  yards,  the  litter  from  the  stables  is 
thrown,  there  to  be  worked  over  and  made  more 
valuable  for  application  to  the  land. 

In  the  neighborhood  of  the  mansion  is  the  vegetable 
garden,  a  large  plot  surrounded  by  a  brick  wall  10  or 


12  feet  high.  This  is  said  to  be  largely  made  ground, 
and  great  quantities  of  fertilizers  are  necessary  to 
make  it  productive.  Near  this  is  a  dock  where  coal 
or  other  articles  are  unloaded  from  the  boats.  Schoon¬ 
ers  are  constantly  bringing  crushed  granite  for  build¬ 
ing  roads  and  walks.  The  season  was  too  late  for  a 
practical  observation  of  a  vegetable  garden,  but  the 
few  vegetables  remaining  showed  a  strong,  vigorous 
growth.  Trees,  trained  in  espalier  style,  were  ranged 
around  the  walls. 

Nearby,  a  range  of  substantial  greenhouses  has  just 
been  finished  in  lieu  of  others  recently  destroyed  by 
fire.  In  these  are  found  many  and  choice  varieties  of 
foliage  and  flowering  p’ants.  In  some,  fine  cucum¬ 
bers  were  ready  to  be  picked.  In  others,  ripe  toma¬ 
toes  defied  the  frosts  outside,  while  thrifty  cauliflower 
plants  gave  promise  of  a  future  crop.  Near  the  man¬ 
sion  is  another  large  vegetable  garden  which  I  was 
told  was  to  be  turned  into  a  flower  garden  hereafter. 

I  noticed  that  all  these  plots  were  surrounded  by  a 
low  wire  netting  fence.  I  was  told  that  this  was  to 
keep  off  the  rabbits,  which  are  plentiful  in  the  adja¬ 
cent  uncleared  land,  and  which  evince  a  peculiar 
fondness  for  cultivated  shrubs  and  vegetables.  Deers 
are  also  occasionally  seen  in  the  locality,  when  they 
emerge  at  night  from  the  surrounding  woods  to  feed 
upon  some  convenient  meadow. 

Such  farming  is,  of  course,  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
ordinary  farmer,  but  it  furnishes  an  example  of  what 
money  can  do  upon  a  barren  soil  Such  country  places 
are  becoming  more  and  more  popular  with  wealthy 
New-Yorkers.  Probably  the  products  usually  cost 
them  more  than  their  value,  but  they  furnish  a  means 
of  recreation,  and  also  give  employment  to  numbers 
of  laboring  men.  If,  as  some  of  them  are,  they  are 
conducted  in  an  experimental  way,  they  may  be  made 
of  great  benefit  to  the  country  at  large.  It  is  inter¬ 
esting,  at  least,  to  study  the  methods  pursued  upon 
them.  f.  h.  v. 


A  GOOD  HOME-MADE  ROOF. 

SHALL  WE  GO  BACK  TO  THATCH? 

Every  few  years  there  is  an  expense  for  farm  roofs 
of  some  sort  at  the  old  homestead,  and  it  is  becoming 
monotonous.  Recently  I  spent  over  $100  for  shingling. 
Roofs  bring  a  greater  average  annual  expense  to 
farmers  all  over  the  country  than  most  are  aware  of. 
Shingles  are  not  as  cheap  nor  made  of  as  good  material 
as  formerly,  paper  is  short-lived,  and  tin  and  slate  are 
so  expensive  that  many  cannot  afford  either.  These 
facts,  coupled  with  what  I  know  of  roofs  in  England 
and  Scotland,  have  set  me  thinking.  Over  a  large 
part  of  rural  Europe  the  roof  of  straw  thatch  is  as 
common  and  evidently  as  durable  as  the  average 
American  shingles.  It  is  applied  by  the  owner,  or 
tenant  frequently,  with  no  expense  aside  from  the 
time  and  material — straw  and  twine — usually  produced 
on  the  farm.  A  question  forces  itself  upon  me  :  Why 
is  not  this  by-product  of  our  grain  fields  utilized  to 
some  extent  for  roofing,  at  least  on  our  smaller,  obscure 
farm  buildings  ?  Would  it  not  do  for  ice-houses,  wood- 
houses,  stock  sheds  and  smaller  barns  ?  For  hen 
houses  it  might  not  be  desirable,  because  liable  to  har¬ 
bor  vermin,  but  this  tendency  could  be  controlled  by 
saturating  it  from  below  with  carbolized  lime  wash, 
using  a  force  pump.  Even  those  who  have  never  seen 
thatching  know  how  surely  rain  runs  off  the  roof  of  a 
well-covered  stack,  and  how  little  a  well-made  cock  of 
bay  is  wet  by  heavy  storms.  Reeds  and  rushes  are 
also  sometimes  employed  for  roofs.  Could  the  use  of 
thatching  be  extended  in  this  country,  its  value  might 
be  acknowledged.  To  lay  it  is  a  simple  art,  requiring  no 
more  skill  than  shingling.  After  the  first  two  hours  of 
effort,  the  work  will  seem  more  easy  and  rapid.  The  es¬ 
sentials  are  straight,  hand-thrashed  straw,  binder  twine 
and  a  shuttle  made  of  oak  or  hickory,  six  inches  long, 
an  inch  and  a  half  wide  and  one-eighth  of  an  inch 
thick.  The  shape  of  the  shuttle,  and  also  a  crude 
sketch  of  a  building  being  thatched,  are  shown  at  Fig. 
321.  Furring  strips  are  nailed  to  the  rafters  as  for 
shingles,  and  a  cord  firmly  nailed  to  the  end  of  each. 

I  say  “  firmly  nailed,”  because  if  it  should  loosen,  the 
straw  it  holds  will  soon  slip  down  and  be  at  the  mercy 
of  the  wind,  when  a  bad  leak  will  appear  ;  and  thatch¬ 
ing,  like  shingling,  is  difficult  to  repair. 

The  straw  is  laid  and  bound  to  its  place  in  small 
bundles — the  smaller  the  better — the  twine  being 
wound  on  the  shuttle.  A  little  practice  will  enable 
the  thatcher  to  flatten  and  spread  each  bundle  so  no 
cracks  will  show  in  the  roof.  After  the  cord  is  put 
over  the  straw  and  under  the  furring  strip,  and  while 
it  is  being  held  very  tight,  the  straw  is  forcibly 
crowded  up  against  the  last  bundle  placed,  that  the 
roof  may  be  firm  and  hard.  It  is  well  to  secure  the 
binder  twine  at  intervals  of  one  foot  on  the  furring 
strip,  by  winding  it  around  a  shingle  nail  and  driving 
it  into  the  wood.  None  but  clean  thrashed  straw  is 
suitable  on  account  of  rats  and  mice.  If  it  b ?  stiff 
and  strong  it  may  be  exposed  to  the  weather  in  eight- 
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inch  lengths,  but  weak,  light  straw  will  not  bear  the 
wind  unless  in  six  or  four  inch  laps.  A  steep  pitch  is 
desirable,  and  wide,  over-hanging  gables  will  give 
a  pretty  appearance  to  the  smallest  thatched  build¬ 
ing.  The  straw  is  here.  The  winter  storms  soon  will 
be.  How  are  your  roofs  ?  Hollister  sage. 

Fairfield  County,  Ct. 


BEAN  GROWING  IN  WESTERN  NEW  YORK. 

THE  CROP  IX  A  FRUIT  ORCHARD. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Day  is  one  of  the  most  practical  and 
scientific  farmers  in  Livingston  County,  N.  Y.  Ex¬ 
perience  and  a  common-sense  application  of  it  are  the 
foundation  upon  which  his  success  is  built  After 
cropping  the  principal  part  of  his  160  acres  for  years, 
he  has  decided  to  set  out  30  acres  of  the  best  part  of 
his  farm  in  fruit,  and  the  trees  are  now  on  the  ground, 
and  some  in  it.  They  are  fine  stock,  raised  by  S.  D. 


of  a  nine-tooth  drill  the  middle  one  and  the  two  teeth 
next  the  outside  are  used  to  sow.  These  are  spread 
slightly  so  that  the  rows  are  26  inches  apart.  In  this 
way  the  inside  wheel  follows  the  last  wheel  mark  in 
each  trip  across  the  lot.  The  teeth  that  sow  are  set 
ahead  of  the  others  and  those  that  follow  on  each  side 
help  to  cover  the  beans.  All  the  teeth  may  sow  phos¬ 
phate,  but  I  have  not  experienced  any  benefit  from 
its  use,  and  depend  solely  upon  manure.  Those  who 
believe  in  ‘  moonology  ’  should  plant  beans  when  the 
moon  is  new.  I  would  set  the  first  week  in  June  as 
about  the  right  time  to  plant.” 

“  How  do  you  work  the  crop  ?  ” 

“  I  cultivate  as  often  as  possible,  but  never  when 
the  vines  are  wet  with  dew  or  rain.  I  believe  the 
drying  of  the  wet  dirt  on  the  leaves  causes  rust.  I 
sometimes  have  to  hoe  the  crop.  I  saved  it  this  year 
by  turning  in  all  hands  and  cutting  large  weeds  and 
thistles.” 


Notes  from  the  Rural  Grounds. 

POTATO  TRIALS. 

PART  II. 

Hampden  Beauty. — From  F.  Ford  &  Son,  Ravenna, 
Ohio.  Three  hills  yielded  6%  pounds  of  which  16 
were  of  marketable  size,  three  small.  This  is  at  the 
rate  of  544.50  bushels  to  the  acre.  The  shape  is  long, 
cylindrical,  smooth.  Eyes  few  and  not  prominent. 
Buff- white  skin.  It  is  a  handsome  potato,  though  too 
long,  of  the  intermediate  class  as  to  ripening.  Heavy 
vines.  Eaten  September  18.  Flesh  nearly  white ; 
dry  and  mealy.  Fair  quality.  The  illustration,  Fig 
322,  shows  the  typical  form. 

Eureka. — From  Ford  &  Son.  Three  hills  yielded 
five  pounds,  of  which  19  were  large,  six  small.  This 
is  at  the  rate  of  403.33  bushels  to  the  acre.  Buff- 
white  skin,  shapely,  smooth,  few  eyes,  cylindrical  and 
inclined  to  be  too  long.  It  is  an  intermediate,  th  e 


Hampden  Beauty.  Fig.  322. 


Freeman.  Fig.  323. 


Willard  of  Geneva,  and  are  composed  of  plums,  cher¬ 
ries,  pears  and  quinces  in  about  equal  numbers.  Mr. 
Day  stated  that  the  ground  to  be  occupied  by  the 
young  orchard  was  to  be  planted  in  beans  next  year, 
and  he  was  induced  to  give  the  result  of  his  experience 
in  bean  culture.  A  rich  soil,  said  he,  and  early  plow¬ 
ing,  medium  early  planting,  thorough  cultivation  and 
early  marketing  of  the  crop  are  essential  to  profitable 
bean  culture.  Beans  flourish  best  on  a  loamy  soil : 
the  yield  is  fair,  but  the  vines  are  small  and  stunted. 

“  What  crops  should  precede  beans  ?”  I  asked. 

“They  do  the  best  by  far  when  planted  on  sod 
ground,  manured  well  and  plowed  very  early,”  said  he. 
“  Weeds  in  the  crop  are  hard  to  cope  with  and  are 
least  abundant  after  sod.  Harrow  the  land  when  they 
have  started  and  break  up  thoroughly  with  a  three- 
horse  cultivator.  As  soon  as  they  have  started  the 
second  time,  cultivate  again,  then  harrow  and  sow 
as  soon  as  possible.  A  man  running  a  three-horse 
cultivator  can  do  more  in  a  day  towards  keeping  weeds 
out  of  the  crop  before  it  has  been  planted  than  he  can 
in  a  week  with  an  ordinary  cultivator  after  it  has  been 
put  in.  I  have  not  generally  practiced  fall  plowing, 
but  a  few  years  ago  I  had  an  experience  which  con¬ 
vinced  me  that  it  would  prove  more  disastrous  to  the 
weed  crop  than  early  spring  plowing.  The  winter  was 
mild  and  a  portion  of  a  field  had  been  plowed  late  in 
the  fall  and  the  rest  laid  over  until  spring.  This  field 
was  planted  to  beans  and  the  spring-plowed  portions 
could  readily  be  distinguished  at  all  times  during  the 
growth  of  the  crop  by  a  heavy  growth  of  a  noxious 
grass  among  the  beans,  which  hardly  sprang  up  at  all 
upon  the  fall-plowed  land.  I  think  the  beans  grew 
more  rapidly  upon  the  last  mentioned  land,  because 
the  sod  was  rotted,  their  growth  being  so  rank  that 
the  vines  shaded  the  ground  before  the  grass  or  weeds 
could  get  a  foot-hold.  I  repeat  the  statement  that 
rich  land  is  essential  to  successful  bean  culture.  I 
notice  that  in  my  garden,  which  is  well  fertilized  with 
barnyard  manure,  beans  always  bear  wonderfully 
well.  I  am  not  troubled  with  ‘  running  to  vines.’ 
I  plant  in  reasonable  season  so  that  the  abundant 
growth  will  have  a  chance  to  mature  and  the  result  is 
an  abundant  crop  of  fine,  large  beans.  Beans  are 
sometimes  planted  after  corn  or  other  crops,  but  land 
that  has  been  cropped  for  several  years  will  produce 
only  a  small  yield.  Beans  should  be  planted  on  a  well 
manured  sod  as  early  as  possible. 

“  What  is  the  best  date  for  planting  ?  ” 

“The  best  crop  I  have  ever  had  was  planted  on  July  3, 
but  that  was  an  exceptional  year,  and  subsequent  ex¬ 
periments  in  late  planting  have  proved  unsatisfactory. 
The  objection  to  very  early  planting  is  the  danger  from 
frost  and  dry  weather  just  as  the  pods  are  filling,  and 
the  lack  of  opportunity  to  kill  two  growths  of  weeds 
before  planting.” 

“  How  do  you  plant  ?  ” 

“  I  use  a  common  grain  drill,  and  sow  three  pecks  to 
a  bushel  per  acre.  All  the  teeth  are  let  down,  but  in  case 


“  How  is  the  crop  harvested  ?  ” 

“  I  use  the  bean  harvester  which  cuts  two  rows; 
there  are  several  in  market  which  work  upon  similar 
plans.  The  roots  of  the  beans  are  cut  off  and  the  two 
rows  are  pulled  together  by  rods.  Then  three  of  these 
rows,  or  six  crop  rows,  are  piled  together;  one  man 
goes  ahead  on  the  center  row  making  bunches,  the 
beans  from  the  side  rows  are  piled  on  top  of  these 
bunches  and  when  cured  all  are  drawn  in  on  hay 
racks.” 

“  What  is  your  opinion  of  hand  pulling  ?  ” 

“  It  is  by  far  the  best  way  to  get  all  the  beans.  On 
portions  of  a  row  where  for  some  reason  vines  are 
short  or  scanty  there  is  not  enough  of  them  to  be 
gathered  into  the  center  of  the  row  by  the  rods  and 
they  are  sometimes  covered  up  in  the  furrow  which 


Mount  Carbon.  Fig.  324. 


the  plow  of  the  machine  makes,  but  the  cost  of  hand 
pulling  is  so  great  that  I  think  it  far  cheaper  to  use 
the  machine.  Beans  that  are  full  of  grass  will  have 
to  be  pulled  by  *hand,  and  that  is  not  the  way  to  raise 
beans.  Those  who  sell  early  invariably  receive  the 
best  price.  I  have  raised  the  Medium  bean  for  a  gen¬ 
eral  crop,  but  will  try  the  Pea  next  year.  About 
50,000  bushels  of  beans  are  handled  annually  at  a 
station  about  four  miles  from  here.  In  an  all-day’s 
drive  I  could  touch  at  points  7  to  14  miles  distant  from 
my  house  where  at  least  200,000  bushels  in  the  aggre¬ 
gate  are  annually  marketed.”  A.  d.  warner. 

*  *  # 

One  cent  will  carry  this  paper  to  your  friend  in  any 
part  of  North  America  after  you  have  written  your 
name  on  the  corner  to  show  whom  it  is  from. 


vines  beginning  to  die  early  in  August.  Eaten  Sep¬ 
tember  19.  Nearly  white  flesh,  quite  mealy  and  dry. 
Not  of  the  best  quality  but  very  good. 

Freeman  (second  year). — Ten  hills  yielded  13  pounds, 
of  which  34  were  of  rather  small  marketable  size;  64 
small.  This  is  at  the  rate  of  314  60  bushels  to  the 
acre.  A  few  were  large,  and  somewhat  smaller  in  the 
middle  than  at  the  ends.  The  rest  were  more  smooth 
and  shapely,  though  variable  in  shape.  Often  rus- 
seted.  They  do  not  like  a  dry  season.  Vines  began 
to  die  July  18.  A  few  of  the  vines,  however,  were 
alive  as  late  as  August  3.  The  quality,  as  reported 
last  year,  is  excellent.  Fig.  323  shows  the  best  shape. 

Mount  Carbon. — From  Ford  &  Son.  Three  hills 
yielded  9%  pounds,  of  which  26  were  large,  nine 
small.  This  is  at  the  rate  of  743.72  bushels  to  the 
acre.  It  is  inclined  to  be  round  like  the  Peachblow, 
though  more  shapely.  Eyes  few  and  usually  not 
deep.  Buff  skin.  It  is  a  late  variety.  Eaten  Sep¬ 
tember  19.  Flesh  nearly  white.  It  falls  to  pieces 
when  boiled,  but  is  not  a  very  dry  potato.  See  Fig.  324. 

Advance. — From  Ford  &  Son.  Three  hills  yielded 
914  pounds,  of  which  22  were  large  and  19  small.  This 
is  at  the  rate  of  766.33  bushels  to  the  acre.  Buff  skin, 
shading  to  a  feeble  purple.  Variable  shape.  Eyes 
often  deep.  Vines  began  to  die  August  1.  Eaten 
September  21.  Mealy,  dry,  white  flesh  of  nearly  first 
quality. 

Rural  Blush. — Four  hills  yielded  10%  pounds.  The 
seed  is  being  selected  from  year  to  year  from  the 
shapeliest  tubers  and  from  hills  of  the  best  yield. 
The  originator  of  the  Blush,  some  years  before  it  was 
disseminated  by  The  R.  N.-Y.,  wrote  to  us  that  many 
of  the  large  tubers  were  decayed  or  “hollow-hearted.” 
By  carefully  selecting  for  seed  tubers  which  were 
perfectly  sound,  the  “hollow-heartedness”  disap¬ 
peared  in  a  few  seasons.  Since  its  introduction  hollow 
centers  have  again  been  reported  as  occurring  in  the 
Blush.  Indeed  the  larger  tubers,  as  raised  at  the 
Rural  Grounds,  where  they  have  been  used  for  experi¬ 
ment  purposes  for  10  years  or  more,  are  often  hollow. 
We  are  now  selecting  sound  tubers  for  seed,  as  well  as 
those  from  the  most  productive  hills.  Can  “  hollow 
hearts  ”  be  bred  out  by  selecting  sound  seed  tubers  ? 
That  is  the  question  which,  it  seems  to  us,  is  of  enough 
importance  to  engage  the  attention  of  experiment 
station  workers.  The  Blush  in  quality  is  as  nutty  and 
dry  as  ever.  It  yields  well  in  droughty  seasons.  Its 
one  great  drawback  is  its  habit  of  producing  long  tuber 
stems  or  as  it  is  called  straggling  in  the  hill. 

Blue  Neshannock  Seedling.— From  J.  R.  McNary, 
Burgettstown,  Pa.  Six  pieces  yielded  10%  pounds,  of 
which  34  were  large,  22  small.  This  is  at  the  rate  of 
423.50  bushels  to  the  acre.  Mr.  McNary  writes: 
“  Vines  somewhat  like  those  of  R.  N.-Y.  No.  2,  produce 
a  large  quantity  of  seeds.  Will  keep  until  August. 
Moderately  productive.”  Smooth  skin,  few  eyes,  not 
prominent,  pinkish-buff  in  color  ;  oval,  flattened.  A 
handsome  potato  and  a  fine  keeper. 

(To  be  Continued.) 
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SUNDRY  POULTRY  THOUGHTS. 

Partnership  ok  “Whites.” — The  Rural  has  re¬ 
ported  the  past  season  as  one  rather  unfavorable  to 
the  hatching  business.  Such  has  not  been  true  as  far 
as  my  experience  has  gone.  As  my  incubator  was  not 
in  first-class  order,  and  it  was  not  intended  to  hatch 
very  many  chickens,  it  was  decided  to  use  the  hens 
as  incubators  or  follow  natural  methods.  My  suc¬ 
cess  was,  no  doubt,  attributable,  in  great  degree, 
both  to  the  kind  of  eggs  set  (White  Leghorn)  and  also 
to  the  breed  of  hens  used  for  incubating  purposes — 
White  Wyandottes.  It  cannot  be  disputed  that  under 
ordinary  circumstances  Leghorn  eggs  show  a  remark¬ 
able  fertility,  and  certainly  this  scores  a  point  for  this 
breed.  Not  one  pure-bred  White  Wyandotte  refused 
to  sit  even  when  placed  amid  new  and  strange  sur¬ 
roundings.  Cross-bred  hens  (only  part  Wyandotte) 
were  not  so  reliable  in  this  respect  as  the  pure-bred. 
The  Wyandotte  is  so  kind  and  gentle  and  level-headed 
that  she  will  permit  handling  to  any  reasonable  extent 
with  the  utmost  calmness.  She  is  also  not  of  an  exces¬ 
sive  weight,  so  as  to  be  a  clumsy  breaker  of  eggs.  I 
am  well  pleased  with  the  Wyandotte  as  an  incubating 
fowl.  It  affords  a  pleasant  surprise  to  enter  the  room 
where  the  sitters  are  confined,  and,  on  seeing  a  little 
white  head  protruding  from  beneath  the  feathers  of 
the  mother  hen,  to  lift  the  fowl  from  the  nest  and  find 
almost  every  egg  hatched.  Hens  sitting  ui>on  15  eggs 
would  bring  off  13  or  14  chickens.  They  certainly 
could  not  have  done  much  better  than  this. 

Business  Leghorns. — The  more  acquaintance  I  have 
with  the  Leghorn,  the  more  I  am  inclined  to  believe 
that  she  is  the  fowl  for  business,  for  practical  work 
upon  the  farm.  Parties  in  offering  objections 
to  this  breed,  lay  by  far  too  much  stress  upon  the  fact 
that,  as  a  table  bird,  the  Leghorn  “is  not  in  it.”  Rea¬ 
soning  in  a  similar  way,  it  might  he  said  that  the  Jer¬ 
sey  cow  is  of  no  value,  since  she  is  worth  little  or  noth¬ 
ing  for  beef ;  yet,  of  course,  no  sensible  person  will 
speak  thus  of  the  Jersey,  as  for  the  work  for  which  she 
is  intended  she  is  without  a  rival.  Likewise  the  Leghorn 
has  been  bred  for  a  specific  purpose,  viz.,  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  eggs  ;  and  it  is  fair  to  judge  the  fowl  only  from 
this  basis.  Let  those  that  think  so  much  of  substance 
in  a  fowl  just  estimate  what  a  very  small  proportion 
of  the  profit  on  a  hen  comes  from  the  sale  of  the  car¬ 
cass.  A  couple  of  dozen  eggs  will  usually  represent 
the  entire  value  of  an  old  hen  in  market,  and  the  Leg¬ 
horn  may  be  counted  upon  to  produce  at  least  four 
dozen  more  eggs  per  year  than  the  so-called  market 
breeds.  So,  obviously,  this  question  of  market  poultry 
value  is  unduly  weighed.  If  the  Leghorn  is  utilized  as 
a  fertilizer  only  at  the  close  of  her  usefulness,  still  the 
breed  will  come  out  ahead.  Farmers  must  have  the 
best  laying  fowl.  All  else  is  entirely  of  a  secondary 
nature. 

Geese. — There  are  many  farms  upon  which  geese 
may  be  profitably  reared.  Water  beyond  enough  for 
drinking  purposes  is  not  required.  The  chief  necessity 
is  the  possession  of  an  abundance  of  grazing  land. 
This  need  not  be  valuable,  but  such  as  is  usually  met 
with  upon  thousands  of  farms  in  New  England  and 
New  York.  Rough,  rocky  hillsides  will  afford  geese 
excellent  pasturage ;  and,  as  these  birds  are  close 
feeders,  cropping  most  species  of  plants  snugly  to  the 
ground,  noxious  weeds  and  other  undesirable  vege¬ 
tation  will  be  kept  down  and  eventually  “choked 
out.”  In  this  way  geese  form  a  good  second  to  sheep 
in  the  reclamation  of  wild,  waste  land.  Geese  will 
produce  two  or  three  litters  of  eggs  per  season  ;  the 
first  of  these  may  be  given  to  hens  to  incubate,  and 
the  last  one  to  the  old  goose  herself,  if  thought  best. 
Perhaps,  however,  the  old  hens  had  better  do  all  the 
hatching,  as  the  geese  themselves  are  inclined  to  he 
heavy  and  bungling  in  their  movements,  often  tread¬ 
ing  upon  the  young  goslings.  The  great  inducement 
to  the  rearing  of  geese  is  the  fact  that  they  can  be  pro¬ 
duced  so  cheaply  upon  the  many  wastes  of  the  farm. 
The  main  growth  can  be  made  on  grass  alone,  only  a 
small  quantity  of  corn  being  demanded  for  fattening, 
or  “  finishing  off.”  Spring  goslings  should  dress  at 
least  10  pounds  apiece  by  the  holidays,  when  roast 
goose  forms  considerable  of  a  dish,  to  many  of  our 
people.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  geese  rearing  offers 
considerable  inducements  as  a  profitable  business  ven¬ 
ture,  providing  of  course  grass  in  abundance  and  other 
cheap  food  are  readily  attainable.  This  is  not  all,  how¬ 
ever,  as  many  of  our  standard  breeds  are  quite  orna¬ 
mental  in  appearance.  In  our  flocks  of  poultry,  geese 
generally  provoke  the  most  comment  and  admiration 
from  visitors.  The  carriage  of  the  goose  is  stately, 
and  quite  imposing :  and  her  operations  are  decidly 
interesting  when  she  appears  upon  the  surface  of  a 
sheet  of  water,  enjoying  her  daily  ablutions.  The 
Toulouse  and  Embden  are  preeminently  the  twTo  most 
desirable  breeds.  An  average  weight  at  maturity  is  20 
pounds  apiece.  They  grow  with  remarkable  rapidity, 
laying  on  the  tenderest,  juiciest  and  richest  of  flesh  at 


a  rate  to  please  the  feeder.  I  have  attempted  to  show 
that  geese  are  a  desirable  class  of  farm  poultry,  and 
to  note  some  of  the  advantages  these  birds  offer. 
There  are  some  minor  drawbacks,  one  of  which  is 
the  harsh  and  somewhat  discordant  voice  with  which 
Nature  has  endowed  them.  Some  people  like  it.  Others 
are  tormented  by  it.  But  it  is  not  at  all  necessary  to 
keep  the  geese  near  the  house,  m.  sumner  perkins. 


EYE-OPENER  ON  BICYCLES  FREE. 

A  13-year  old  boy’s  experience. 

The  Eye-Opener  has  not  opened  lately  on  the  dark 
and  evil  ways  of  some  men.  These  and  their  children 
have  not  closed  shop  ;  they  are  obliged  to  keep  at  it, 
giving  those  fine  offers,  because  there  are  still  many 
fools  alive,  and  so  many  new  crops  coming  on. 

A  very  nice  bait  for  young  people  is  a  safety  bicycle, 
and  they  are  offered  for  next  to  nothing.  I  have  re¬ 
ceived  the  offers,  and  have  nibbled  at  the  bait,  and 
great  numbers  of  boys  and  girls  have  been  fooled, 
not  exactly  defrauded,  by  several  companies  operating 
on  their  credulity.  One  is  the  Western  Pearl  Baking 
Powder  Co.  It  makes  a  fine  offer  of  a  bicycle  for  sell¬ 
ing  150  boxes  of  baking  powder.  One  can  canvass 
first,  or  send  on  the  money  for  150  pounds  of  baking 
powder  or  for  smaller  amounts,  until  the  150  boxes  are 
reached.  He  will  get  the  powder  all  right,  but  the 
bicycle  does  not  come  so  readily.  Hence  one  is  out  his 
time  in  receiving  goods  and  making  sales,  with  dis¬ 
appointed  hopes  added.  The  concern  could  well  afford 
to  give  a  bicycle  on  the  sale  of  $75  of  baking  powder, 
for  in  the  first  place  the  $45  wheel  offered  should  not 
cost  it  over  $25,  and  in  the  second  place  chemists 
say  a  good  active  baking  powder,  though  perhaps, 
not  so  much  a  good  and  healthy  one,  can  be  made  very 
cheaply. 

Another  quite  similar  dodge  from  the  same  city,  and 
likely  enough  to  be  in  the  same  family  is  practiced 
under  the  firm  name  of  A.  Curtis  &  Co.  They  issue 
type-printed  letters  to  boys  and  girls  all  over  the 
United  States,  and  when  they  get  after  a  boy  they 
fill  him  up  with  letters  and  offers.  Their  fast  selling 
article  is  toilet  soap.  At  first  they  send  perfectly  plain 
little  squares  put  in  very  plain  pasteboard  boxes ;  but 
afterwards  they  send  out  more  fancy  cakes,  round, 
but  not  much  larger  than  a  silver  dollar.  Their  first 
offer  was  on  the  sale  of  140  boxes — a  dozen  cakes  in  a 
box,  at  40  cents  a  box,  and  they  also  provided  a  gift  to 
the  purchaser  of  each  box  of  a  silver-plated  spoon 
or  fork. 

One  has  to  pay  down  for  the  soap  the  full  price — 40 
cents  a  box — as  fast  as  he  orders,  the  concern  paying 
freight.  The  canvasser  gets  as  his  reward  the  $45 
wheel.  The  soap  and  presents  get  to  him  all  right, 
but  the  wheel  never  reaches  him.  Other  and  better 
offers  are  made,  and  photographs  of  boys  and  girls 
receiving  bicycles  are  sent  out.  Then  comes  an  offer 
to  send  a  prize  of  a  $45  bicycle  to  each  10  boys  and 
girls  who  first  in  every  day,  send  for  and  sell  one  dozen 
boxes  at  40  cents — $4.80.  In  order  to  oil  this  offer  to 
get  it  down  the  gullible  gullet,  they  say  this  is  their 
method  of  advertising  and  getting  the  soap  into  use. 

These  offers  were  got  up  very  cutely.  I  received  a 
number  of  them,  one  of  which  I  showed  to  a  keen 
business  man.  He  studied  on  it,  and  finally  sent  the 
printed  offer  and  the  sum  required  ($4.80)  to  a  friend 
in  Chicago,  instructing  him  where  to  purchase  the 
soap,  and  demand  the  bicycle.  The  friend  tried  ;  but 
the  representative  of  the  firm  told  him  they  were  just 
out  of  bicycles.  He  denounced  them  as  a  fraud,  and 
wrote  that  they  had  removed  their  quarters  not  long 
ago.  I  think  Curtis  &  Co.  never  advertise,  but  get 
their  names  for  correspondence  from  various  concerns 
like  the  Western  Pearl  Company  and  the  lists  from 
“  dodger”  newspapers. 

One  can  earn  a  bicycle  by  selling  baking  powder  to 
be  sure  ;  and  the  way  to  do  it  is  to  make  and  put  up 
the  powder  at  home.  There  is  no  great  secret  about 
it,  and  the  profit  is  enormous  The  newspapers  re¬ 
ported  the  earnings  of  the  Royal  Baking  Powder 
Company  a  few  years  ago,  and  the  amount  was  put  at 
400  per  cent  on  the  investment  per  annum.  One  can 
earn  a  bicycle  selling  toilet  soap  too  ;  but  the  best 
way  would  be  to  bargain  with  a  soap  company  to  put 
up  the  soap  for  one  and  stamp  his  name  on  each 
cake.  They  will  do  it.  A  quality  like  Ivory,  Poppy 
or  White  Swan  is  about  right.  But  sales  made  from 
house  to  house  are  slow.  Money  does  not  flow  around 
very  freely,  and  one  will  certainly  earn  every  dollar 
which  comes  in  from  peddling.  Well,  I  got  my  bicycle 
and  I  did  not  earn  it  by  any  of  the  above  fast  ways  of 
making  money  either.  I  succeeded  in  getting  my 
father  interested,  and  he  consented  to  my  planting 
and  having  a  patch  of  potatoes.  It  was  on  sandy, 
almost  waste  land,  but  phosphate  pulled  me  through 
for  a  good  safety.  linxe  l.  devereaux. 

Wayne  County,  N.  Y. 


(.Every  query  must  be  accompanied  bv  the  name  and  address  of  the 
writer  to  Insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please  see  If  It  Is 
not  answered  In  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions 
at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 

FARMERS  AS  FLOUR  MAKERS. 

Last  week  we  printed  a  note  from  a  subscriber  in 
Virginia  who  wished  to  know  about  making  flour  on  a 
small  scale.  The  plan  was  for  a  few  farmers  to  com¬ 
bine  and  grind  their  own  wheat  into  flour,  thus  saving 
the  miller’s  charges  and  profits.  Following  are  notes 
from  several  manufacturers  of  flouring  mills,  which 
state  the  case  from  their  side  : 

We  have  never  built  flouring-mill  plants  on  such  a 
small  scale,  nor  do  we  know  of  any  concern  which  has 
done  so.  Our  experience  has  been  that  one  cannot 
make  a  miller  out  of  a  farmer,  and  it  would  not  do  to 
employ  a  miller  for  such  a  small  plant.  It  would  be 
cheaper  for  farmers  to  buy  flour  or  take  the  grists  to 
the  nearest  large  mill.  the  Bradford  mill  co. 

The  smallest  roller  flour  mills  we  have  built  have  a  ca¬ 
pacity  of  about  one  barrel  per  hour,  but  are  not  portable. 
They  are  capable  of  making  flour  of  excellent  quality, 
and  will  do  nicely  in  many  locations  to  supply  a  small 
local  trade.  We  are  prepared  at  all  times  to  furnish 
estimates  to  intending  purchasers  for  plants  of  this 
description.  the  edward  p.  allis  co. 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 

The  smallest  mill  for  the  manufacture  of  flour  that 
can  be  built  on  the  roller  process  has  a  capacity  of  not 
less  than  15  barrels  per  day  of  24  hours.  We  build 
mills  as  small  as  15  barrels  per  day  of  24  hours,  par¬ 
ticularly  adapted  to  custom  work.  The  quality  of  the 
flour  they  will  produce  is  fully  up  to  all  requirements, 
but  of  course  the  line  of  machinery  is  so  short  that 
only  moderately  close  yields  are  possible.  The  quality 
of  the  flour  and  the  yield  on  a  mill  of  this  character 
are  much  better  in  both  respects  than  can  be  produced 
on  a  buhr  mill  outfit.  We  would  not  recommend  under 
any  circumstances  that  occur  to  us  now,  the  erection 
of  a  buhr  mill  anywhere  in  this  country,  except  at  some 
point  extremely  remote  from  railroads  and  where  the 
demands  and  requirements  of  a  mill  are  not  very  great. 
Everything  being  favorable,  it  is  practical  for  farm¬ 
ers  to  combine  for  the  purchase  and  use  of  a  mill 
plant;  but  the  trouble  is  that  in  cases  of  this  kind  their 
peculiar  ideas  seriously  interfere  with  the  manage¬ 
ment  and  practical  operation  of  the  mill.  In  other 
words,  it  is  a  very  difficult  matter  for  a  number  of 
farmers  to  agree  upon  any  one  line  of  action.  We 
have  furnished  many  mills  to  farmers’  organizations, 
but  they  got  at  the  matter  by  incorporating  under  the 
State  laws  and  turning  the  management  over  to  one 
or  more  individuals.  It  seems  to  us  that  if  farmers 
can  cooperate  to  advantage  in  merchandising  they  can 
do  so  with  equal  success  in  milling. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.  nordyke  &  marmon  co. 

The  smallest  mill  we  have  ever  attempted  to  bui’d 
is  one  with  a  capacity  of  25  barrels  in  24  hours,  or,  in 
other  words,  One  barrel  per  hour.  We  think  this 
would  be  about  the  capacity  mentioned.  Such  a  mill 
is  practicable  in  every  respect,  and  we  have  built 
hundreds  of  them  for  parties  all  over  the  United 
States.  The  flour  made  on  a  mill  of  this  kind  is  a 
straight  grade  which  gives  the  farmer  better  satisfac¬ 
tion  than  either  a  patent  or  bakers’  flour,  as  it  makes 
a  stronger  and  sweeter  bread,  having  all  the  flour 
from  the  grain  of  wheat  in  one  grade.  Such  a  mill 
can  be  built  for  about  $2,000,  and  with  it  we  give  a 
guarantee  to  produce  flour  equal  in  quantity  and 
quality  to  that  ground  by  any  other  mill  making  a 
straight  grade  of  flour.  the  j.  b.  allfree  mfg.  co. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.  _ 

“  Chemicals  and  Clover  ”  at  a  Profit. 

J.  C.  O.,  Southern  Jersey. — I  have  35  acres  of  land 
which  has  been  run  down  so  badly  that  not  even  Crab 
grass  grew  on  it  the  past  season,  and  I  would  like  to 
know  The  Rural’s  opinion  of  green  manuring.  How 
would  it  do  to  grow  rye  until  it  heads,  then  plow  under 
and  follow  with  buckwheat,  and,  when  this  crop  is  in 
bloom,  plow  it  under  for  rye  again  or  for  clover.  I 
can  put  Philadelphia  manure  on  the  place  for  $1.35  per 
ton,  not  counting  the  cost  of  hauling.  Will  this  be  my 
cheapest  fertilizer?  Would  Peter  Cooper’s  bone  be 
beneficial  on  the  rye  and  buckwheat  ? 

Ans. — There  is  no  question  as  to  the  advantages  of 
green  manuring  for  improving  worn-out  land,  or  very 
poor  land.  Whether  it  is  the  best  and  cheapest  method 
depends,  of  course,  upon  a  variety  of  circumstances.  The 
method  you  propose  of  using  rye  and  buckwheat, 
though  good,  may  not  be  the  best  for  two  reasons  :  1. 
Because,  in  order  to  secure  fair  yields  of  these  crops, 
manure  containing  nitrogen  is  necessary,  and,  2,  be¬ 
cause  in  these  crops  there  is  nothing  added  to  the  soil 
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in  the  shape  of  the  essential  plant-food  elements — 
nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid,  potash  and  lime.  They  de¬ 
rive  all  their  nitrogen  through  their  roots  from  the 
soil  in  the  form  of  nitrates,  and,  being  in  a  sense  sur¬ 
face  feeders,  do  not  draw  the  mineral  elements  of  their 
growth  from  the  lower  layers  of  soil  and  from  the  sub¬ 
soil  and  deposit  them  in  the  surface  soil.  The  im¬ 
provement  of  the  soil  by  this  method  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  organic  matter  or  humus-forming  material  is  in¬ 
creased,  which  enables  the  soil  in  greater  degree  to 
retain  and  give  up  to  plants  the  added  or  contained 
plant  food,  and,  further,  the  decay  of  this  vegetable 
organic  matter  aids  in  rendering  available  to  the  plants 
the  otherwise  insoluble  food.  From  your  description 
of  the  soil,  i.  e.,  sandy  with  clay  subsoil,  and  from  the 
prices  of  manure,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  improvement 
would  be  quite  as  great  and  secured  quite  as  quickly 
by  the  use  of  manure  and  fertilizers  on  a  money  crop, 
which  may  be  followed  by  a  clover  crop  used  as 
a  green  manure.  The  latter  crop  would  add  quite 
as  much  to  the  physical  properties  of  the  soil  as 
rye  or  buckwheat,  and  would  not  only  grow  bet¬ 
ter  than  these  without  the  use  of  nitrogen,  but 
also  increase  the  soil  nitrogen  by  securing  a 
large  part  necessary  for  its  growth  from  the  atmos¬ 
phere.  Its  habits  of  growth  also  enable  it  to  mater¬ 
ially  improve  the  surface  soil  by  the  addition  in  its 
roots  of  mineral  matter  drawn  from  the  lower  layers 
of  the  surface  soil  and  from  the  subsoil.  The  sug¬ 
gestion  that  I  would  make  therefore  would  be  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  Apply  now  10  tons  of  Philadelphia  manure,  one- 
half  ton  of  kainit,  500  pounds  of  Peter  Cooper's  bone 
per  acre.  In  the  early  spring  plow  the  land,  thor¬ 
oughly  prepare  it  and  plant  potatoes,  applying  a  light 
dressing  of  a  high-grade  commercial  fertilizer  in  the  hill 
at  the  time  of  planting.  The  application  made  would 
certainly  furnish  sufficient  plant  food  for  a  fair  crop. 
With  manure  at  $1.35  per  ton,  kainit  at  $11  and  Peter 
Cooper’s  bone  at  $23,  the  cost  per  acre  would  be  less 
than  $30.  To  grow  a  crop  of  rye  or  buckwheat  well 
would  require  an  expenditure  of  at  least  one-half  of 
this  amount.  The  crop  of  potatoes  would  have  to  be 
very  poor  not  to  pay  for  the  extra  fertilizer,  labor  and 
seed.  Sow  immediately  after  the  potatoes  about  12 
pounds  per  acre  of  Scarlet  clover  seed,  and  fertilize 
again  in  the  fall  with  the  same  amount  of  kainit  and 
Peter  Cooper's  bone  and  also  give  a  good  dressing  of 
lime.  From  the  experience  already  gained  with  this 
variety  of  clover  in  this  State,  you  could  expect  con¬ 
siderable  growth  of  the  clover  before  winter  and  a 
fully  developed  crop  to  turn  under  for  green  manure 
by  the  15th  of  May  following.  If  the  crop  is  fair  it 
will  furnish  quite  as  much  vegetable  organic  matter 
or  humus  forming  mateiial  as  10  tons  of  Philadelphia 
manure  besides  adding  to  the  soil  from  the  atmos¬ 
phere  from  60  to  80  pounds  of  nitrogen.  This  green 
manure  in  connection  with  the  mineral  elements  added 
from  the  cheap  sources  mentioned  would  put  the  soil 
in  excellent  condition  in  reference  to  plant  food, 
which  would  under  favorable  circumstances  of  season 
bring  a  good  crop  of  sweet  or  white  potatoes,  corn  or 
other  crops  ;  these  to  be  followed  in  the  fall  either  by 
Red  clover  for  hay  or  Scarlet  clover  for  green  manure, 
and  so  on,  thus  dispensing  with  the  use  of  yard  man¬ 
ure,  and  stopping  the  necessity  of  buying  the  expen¬ 
sive  element  nitrogen.  The  main  point  here  is  of 
course  to  get  the  desired  improvement  while  at  the 
same  time  securing  salable  crops.  In  the  former 
method  no  money  is  returned  until  one  or  two  green 
crops  have  been  grown  which  also  cost  money  to  pro¬ 
duce  and  which  add  nothing  but  the  atmospheric  ele¬ 
ments  to  the  soil.  The  method  here  proposed  is  of 
course  applicable  in  maintaining  and  improving  fer¬ 
tility  on  any  soil,  and  does  possess  advantages  in  that 
it  permits  the  use  of  the  relatively  cheap  raw  mater¬ 
ials.  E.  B.  VOORHEES. 

Hardwood  Ashes;  An  Unfavorable  Report. 

J,  W.  B.,  Orleans  County,  N.  Y. — It  would  seem  that 
unleached  ashes  would  be  excellent  to  restore  to  fer¬ 
tility  land  that  had  originally  been  covered  with  heavy 
hard  and  soft  wood  forest  trees,  now  exhausted  by 
many  years  of  cropping.  One  would  naturally  sup¬ 
pose  that  ashes  would  be  Nature’s  own  fertilizer  for 
restoring  to  the  soil  what  had  been  taken  from  it  in 
the  growth  of  forest  trees. 

For  several  years  I  have  been  using  so-called  hard¬ 
wood  Canada  ashes  whose  good  quality  has  stood  the 
test  of  analyses  by  our  State  Agricultural  Chemist  and 
of  making  soap.  I  have  drilled  in  from  300  to  1,000 
pounds  per  acre  with  barley  and  wheat,  always  miss¬ 
ing  many  places  through  the  field,  but  have  never  been 
able  to  discover  any  benefit  in  the  growth  of  the  grain 
or  of  the  following  grass  crop.  This  spring,  believing 
that  potash  was  good  for  potatoes,  on  an  acre  of 
plowed  Timothy  and  clover  sod  I  evenly  spread  two 
tons  of  ashes  and  thoroughly  harrowed  them  in  before 
planting,  but  with  no  apparent  benefit  to  the  crop 
while  growing  or  when  harvested.  The  soil  is  a  heavy 
loam  with  a  clay  subsoil  inclined  to  be  wet  unless 


thoroughly  surface-drained,  and  the  past  was  a  wet 
season.  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  heavy  rains  hurt  the 
crop,  but  on  the  very  driest  parts  I  could  see  no  benefit 
from  the  ashes,  and  this  fall  on  plowing  I  found  the 
ground  harder  where  they  had  been  applied. 

The  only  crop  which  they  have  benefited  by  an 
application  has  been  corn  ;  a  liberal  dressing  on  the 
hill  just  after  planting  has  always  insured  good  re¬ 
sults.  I  have  a  20-year-old  apple  orchard  on  warm, 
dry,  gravelly  soil  that  needs  fertilizing  and  as  manure 
is  out  of  the  question,  I  am  at  a  loss  what  to  do  ;  for 
while  ashes  coming  from  trees  ought  naturally  to  pro¬ 
duce  excellent  tree  growth,  my  experience  has  been 
unsatisfactory  with  them  on  other  crops. 

By  the  car-load  I  can  purchase  those  of  the  best 
quality  for  $9  per  ton  delivered  here,  and  my  object  in 
writing  this  is  to  obtain  the  experience  and  advice  of 
brother  tillers  of  the  soil  who  know  whereof  they 
write. 

Ans. — We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  others  respect¬ 
ing  this  matter.  To  us,  this  experiment  with  ashes 
indicates  that  the  soil  needs  nitrogen  and  more  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  than  the  ashes  supply.  Our  friend  must 
remember  that  when  he  applies  ashes  he  does  not 
give  back  to  the  trees  all  the  former  wood  contained. 
All  the  nitrogen  the  wood  contained  was  driven  away 
in  the  burning.  If  that  land  were  ours  we  should 
conclude  that  the  story  told  by  the  ashes  is  that  ni¬ 
trogen  and  phosphoric  acid  are  needed  rather  than 
potash.  To  know  about  it  we  should  do  this :  After 
using  the  ashes  on  wheat  and  barley  in  the  fall,  we 
should  the  following  spring  use  at  the  rate  of  150 
pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda  per  acre  on  part  of  the  grain. 
On  another  part  we  should  use  the  nitrate  of  soda,  and 
also  200  pounds  of  a  good  superphosphate.  The  differ¬ 
ence  would  show  whether  the  ashes  supplied  all  the 
phosphoric  acid  needed.  In  addition  to  this  experi¬ 
ment,  we  should  use  on  potatoes  at  least  800  pounds 
per  acre  of  a  complete  high-grade  fertilizer.  The  ob¬ 
ject  of  using  this  is  to  provide  a  standard  for  compari¬ 
son.  The  complete  fertilizer  is  supposed  to  contain 
just  the  right  proportions  of  potash,  nitrogen  and 
phosphoric  acid  to  produce  a  good  crop  on  average 
soil.  Remembering  that  the  ashes  contain  no  nitro¬ 
gen,  you  can,  with  the  nitrate  and  superphosphate, 
make  up  combinations  with  more  or  less  nitrogen, 
until  you  get  an  idea  of  how  much  you  can  use  with 
profit.  We  should  follow  the  same  plan  with  the  or¬ 
chard — using  a  complete  fertilizer  or  part  of  it,  and 
combinations  of  ashes,  nitrate  and  phosphates  on 
others  for  comparison. 

Two  Fertilizer  Questions. 

C.  W.  M.,  Hartford,  Cann.—l.  Last  spring  I  broke  up 
about  two-thirds  of  an  acre  of  pasture  land  and 
planted  corn  and  potatoes.  I  put  on  no  manure,  but 
used  a  small  quantity  of  fertilizer.  After  harvesting 
the  corn  and  potatoes  this  fall,  I  had  the  piece  plowed 
and  left  it  for  the  frost  and  sun  to  work  on  it.  I 
intend  next  spring  to  plant  the  whole  with  potatoes, 
using  a  fertilizer  only.  How  shall  I  prepare  the  land  ? 
My  idea  is  this  :  Plow  it  again,  scatter  the  fertilizer 
broadcast,  then  harrow  it  in  and  open  the  furrows. 
Flow  much  fertilizer  should  I  use  on  two-thirds  of  an 
acre?  2.  My  gx-ass  land  is  getting  poor.  I  do  not  wish  to 
plow  it  up  and  re-seed,  as  it  is  mostly  in  the  orchard. 
This  fall  I  spread  all  the  manure  I  had,  but  it  didn’t  go 
very  far.  I  was  going  to  put  on  some  fertilizer,  but 
when  I  went  to  purchase  it,  the  dealer  advised  me  not 
to  put  it  on  now,  as  I  would  not  get  any  benefit  from 
it ;  his  advice  was  to  put  it  on  in  the  spring.  Is  he 
right  ?  What  kind  will  increase  the  yield  of  hay  ? 

Ans. — 1.  Your  plan  is  all  right.  On  the  two-thirds 
of  an  acre  use  five  bags  or  1,000  pounds.  Broadcast 
three  bags  and  use  two  in  the  drills.  2.  The  dealer  is 
right.  You  will  obtain  more  benefit  from  spring  tcp- 
dressing.  We  should  use  about  400  pounds  per  acre  of 
the  special  brands  for  top-dressing. 

Chemicals,  Clover  and  Fish. 

E.  L.  S.,  North  Truro,  Mass. — I  have  been  much  in¬ 
terested  in  chemicals  and  clover  since  I  first  saw  the 
title.  Milk  has  always  been  a  drawing  card  with  me, 
but  my  buildings  are  small,  old,  inconvenient  and 
wasteful.  I  can  get  raw  fish  as  a  cheap  source  of 
nitrogen.  I  have  no  silo  nor  can  I  hire  help  expert 
with  corn.  I  have  a  good  market  for  squashes  and 
cabbages.  Will  The  Rural  criticise  the  following 
three-years  rotation :  Squash  and  cabbage  ;  early 
potatoes ;  buckwheat  plowed  down,  followed  by  win¬ 
ter  rye  for  hay  or  green  manure  in  May.  This  season 
I  raised  about  four  tons  of  Hubbard  and  Bay  State 
squash. 

Ans. — It  is  good  farming  to  grow  what  you  can  sell 
to  best  advantage  and  grow  it  as  cheaply  as  possible. 
We  do  not  know  how  much  area  you  propose  to  put 
into  cabbage  and  squash.  As  a  question  of  manuring 
)  only  we  should  use  the  fish  on  the  squash  and  cab- 
>  bage.  You  might  compost  the  fish  over  winter  using 
a  good  quantity  of  plaster  through  it.  You  could  work 
nto  this  compost  all  the  stable  manure,  waste  straw 
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or  stalks  or  whatever  else  will  make  manure.  Us 
with  the  fish  250  or  300  pounds  of  muriate  of  potash 
per  acre.  The  following  year,  on  potatoes  use,  say, 
800  pounds  of  the  best  complete  fertilizers.  Use  the 
rye  for  hay  or  green  manuring  as  seems  preferable. 

The  Baby  Separator. 

E.  L.  S.,  North  Tniro,  Mass. — My  milk  set  in  10-quart 
cans  will,  as  a  rule,  give  three  pints  to  the  can  of  cream 
that  retails  for  30  cents  per  quart.  What  quantity  of 
cream  could  I  get  from  the  same  amount  of  milk  by 
using  the  Baby  separator?  The  cream  is  now  dipped 
off  with  a  ladle  and  contains  some  milk,  while  in  the 
skim-milk  there  is  a  deal  of  ci’eam.  If  The  Rural 
were  to  receive  samples  of  the  cream  and  the  skim- 
milk,  could  it  tell  what  the  result  would  have  been  if 
run  through  the  Baby? 

Ans. — With  samples  of  the  whole  milk,  the  cream 
and  the  skim-milk  we  could  tell  you,  1,  how  much 
actual  fat  there  is  in  the  milk  ;  2,  how  much  skim- 
milk  you  sell  in  the  “cream”  and,  3,  how  much  fat  you 
lose  in  the  skim-milk.  The  third  is  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  to  know.  The  “  Baby  ”  separator  will  get  prac¬ 
tically  all  the  fat  out  of  the  milk.  Its  woi*k  is  very 
uniform.  In  Dr.  Babcock’s  trials  the  loss  of  actual 
fat  was  only  l-10th  of  a  pound  for  100  pounds  of  milk 
when  run  throtxgh  the  separator — less  than  half  that 
found  in  the  skim-milk  from  the  best  possible  cold  deep 
setting.  What  is  sold  as  “  cream  ”  has  no  uniform 
composition — the  amount  of  water  in  it  varies  consid¬ 
erably.  Prof.  Farrington  of  the  Illinois  Experiment 
Station,  says  that  the  average  cream  as  churned  into 
butter  in  this  country  has  about  this  composition  ; 

Per  cent. 


Water . H8.82 

“Cheese,”  casein .  8-7(5 

“Butter,”  fat . 22. (if! 

Milk-sugar . 4.28 

“Salts,”  ash  .  0.53 

100.00 

Tolal  dry  matter . 31.18 


It  would  be  interesting  to  know  how  much  water 
there  is  in  cream  skimmed  in  the  way  you  describe. 

Fruit  Queries. 

J.  E.  F .,  Falls  Church,  Va. — 1.  When  should  one  look 
for  borers  in  the  different  kinds  of  fruit  trees  ?  2. 
What  are  the  best  varieties  of  cherries  for  this  section? 
The  sweet  ones  generally  rot  here.  3.  What  is  the 
best  time  for  pruning  apple,  pear  and  cherry  trees  ? 

4.  Is  the  Snyder  blackberry  in  the  habit  of  bearing 
imperfect  berries,  as  it  has  done  here  th’s  year? 

Ans. — 1.  May  and  September.  2.  In  the  spring  be¬ 
fore  the  buds  start.  3.  The  best  varieties  of  cherries 
do  not  usually  succeed  well  in  the  South  and  West. 
Those  like  the  May  Duke,  Early  Richmond  and  the 
Morellos  are  more  likely  to  flourish.  Cherries  rot 
everywhere  if  the  atmospheric  conditions  are  favor¬ 
able  at  the  time  of  rjpening.  A  trial  in  your  locality 
is  the  only  way  to  determine  exactly  the  best  kinds 
for  you.  If  there  is  a  successful  grower  in  your 
locality,  visit  him.  4.  This  feature  is  not  shown  at 
the  Rural  Grounds. 

Who  can  Can  Cantaloupes? 

J.  C.  S.,  Pendleton,  S.  C. — Has  anybody  ever  tried  to 
put  up  cantaloupes  in  cans?  Can  the  original  flavor  be 
preserved  in  canning?  We  raise  from  15,000  to  nearly 
30,000  per  acre  here,  and  the  flavor  is  the  finest  in  the 
world.  We  can  have  them  on  the  breakfast  table  120 
days  in  the  year,  an  unsurpassable  luxury.  Can  we 
extend  this  luxury  365  days  in  a  year?  Is  it  too  good 
a  thing  to  have  all  the  year  round? 

Ans. — Let  us  hear  from  the  housekeepers  on  this 
point.  It  seems  as  though  120  days  ought  to  satisfy 
almost  anybody,  though  it  may  be  that  the  longer  one 
eats  this  fruit  the  harder  it  is  to  give  it  up. 

Miscellaneous. 

W.  F.,  Kansas. — No;  salsify  grown  from  seed  of 
plants  that  have  stood  over  the  winter  and  have  never 
been  transplanted,  will  not  be  poisonous  like  parsnips. 

The  Orange  Russet  Pear. — J.  F.  P.,  Waukon,  Iowa. — 
We  doubt  if  this  variety  will  stand  your  climate.  It  is 
suitable  only  for  cooking.  It  is  sold  by  William 
Parry,  Parry,  N.  J.  We  do  dot  know  the  price.  Small 
Duchess  pear  trees  that  may  be  sent  by  mail  are  worth 
about  $2  a  dozen.  Large  two  to  three-year-olds  sell 
for  $4  a  dozen. 

Charcoal  for  Fertilizer. — K.  F.,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. — 
Charcoal  dust  has  no  direct  value  as  a  fertilizer.  It  is 
largely  carbon  with  a  mixture  of  sand,  ashes  and  other 
substances.  We  would  not  pay  anything  for  it,  but 
would  haul  a  reasonable  distance  all  we  could  get 
because  of  its  great  value  as  an  absorbent  and  deodor¬ 
izer.  For  use  in  earth  closets  there  is  nothing  better. 
Mixed  in  manure  piles  and  compost  heaps  it  retains 
ammonia  better  than  any  other  absorbent  except 
plaster.  It  can  absorb  90  times  its  bulk  of  ammonia. 
It  is  also  an  excellent  mulch  on  light  soils  or  around 
early  fruits  or  vegetables. 
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Ward  D.  Gunn,  Ulster  County,  N.  Y. 
— In  my  judgment  the  effect  of  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  the  black  knot  law  has  been  of 
but  little  account  in  eradicating  the  evil, 
although  it  has  had  a  good  effect  in 
drawing  attention  to  the  importance  of 
its  object,  and  in  leading  cultivators  to 
voluntary  action.  So  far  as  I  know,  its 
provisions  are  not  observed.  People 
generally  theoretically  favor  it,  that  is, 
they  recognize  it  as  a  measure  of  justice 
and  protection,  and  necessary  to  the 
preservation  of  the  trees,  yet,  when  it 
comes  to  local  application,  compliance 
with  its  provisions  seems  very  difficult. 
Some  further  legislation  will  be  needed 
to  make  it  effective.  Just  what  that 
should  be  is  the  vital  point.  “  Every¬ 
body’s  business  is  nobody’s.”  Some  pro¬ 
vision  of  a  compulsory  character  would 
seem  to  be  required.  In  the  county  of 
Ulster — a  fruit  section  where  black  knot 
prevails — I  do  not  think  commissioners 
have  been  appointed  in  a  single  town, 
although  the  supervisors  are  doubtless 
willing  to  appoint  on  the  required  peti¬ 
tion.  But  no  one  feels  it  his  duty  to  get 
this  up  and  obtain  signatures.  And  even 
if  that  were  done,  another  difficulty 
would  arise  in  getting  competent  and 
conscientious  men  to  accept  the  position 
of  commissioners,  as  they  must  neces¬ 
sarily  antagonize  some  individual  inter¬ 
ests  in  the  performance  of  their  duty. 
“Well,”  the  average  reader  may  query, 
“  if  the  fruit  growers  for  whose  interests 
the  law  was  enacted  do  not  feel  inter¬ 
ested  enough  to  enforce  its  reasonable 
provisions,  would  it  not  be  quite  as  well 
to  repeal  it,  or  allow  it  to  become  a  dead 
letter  in  localities  where  it  is  ignored  ?  ’» 
Perhaps  so.  But  how  would  it  be  for 
the  State  farmers’  institutes  to  give  this 
matter  special  attention  at  some  desig¬ 
nated  session,  with  the  definite  under¬ 
standing  that  growers  from  towns  desir¬ 
ing  a  commission  could  have  it  by  ex¬ 
pressing  their  wish  and  naming  commis¬ 
sioners  who  would  serve  ?  It  is  greatly 
to  be  desired  that  some  means  of  en¬ 
forcement  should  be  adopted  for  so  good 
and  necessary  an  enactment. 

The  Crop  After  Strawberries. 

E.  W.,  North  Collins,  N.  Y. — Straw¬ 
berries  from  an  old  bed  are  in  our  market 
a  decided  drug,  therefore  only  one  crop 
is  taken  from  any  of  our  fields,  but  to 
offset  this  loss  we  follow'  the  pickers 
when  making  the  last  picking,  with 
the  plow,  harrow  the  ground  nicely 
and  plant  to  potatoes,  which  seldom  fail 
to  yield  a  good  crop,  and  if  the  season  is 
favorable  they  will  outyield  even  the 
earlier  plantings.  Another  plan  I  have 
found  to  work  is  to  sow  the  old  bed  with 
corn  and  seed  with  clover,  which  has 
never  failed  of  making  a  good  stand. 
The  field  can  be  mowed  or  by  the  first  of 
June  a  good  crop  is  ready  for  turning 
under  for  any  crop  one  wishes  to  plant. 
My  plan  is  to  plant  such  fields  with 
tomatoes,  though  potatoes  or  corn  would 
do  equally  well  on  the  sod. 

Hen  Business  on  Paper. 

J.  H.  Seeley,  Eli.erslie  Stock  Farm. 
Rhinecliff,  Dutchess  County,  N.  Y. — 
In  The  Rural  of  October  15,  is  an  ar¬ 
ticle  about  poultry  keeping,  which  looks 
very  fine  on  paper,  but  in  which  many 
things  are  omitted  which  will  have  to  be 
considered  before  the  end  of  the  experi¬ 
ment.  One  man  is  to  look  after  50  hen 
coops  covering  20  acres  of  ground.  Now 
allowing  10  hours  per  day,  he  has  six 
minutes  for  each  roost  and  in  that  time 
he  has  to  mix  the  feed,  carry  it  and  the 
water,  and  then  the  last  lot  will  not  get 
their  feed  until  12  o’clock.  No  time  is 
allowed  to  look  after  the  sick  or  injured 
of  which  there  are  sure  to  be  some  in 
such  a  flock  of  2,000  hens.  Again  how  is 
he  to  keep  up  his  stock  ?  It  has  been 


proved  that  it  does  not  pay  to  keep  a  hen 
over  one  year  or  two  at  most;  now  to  re¬ 
plenish  such  a  flock,  one  would  have  to 
raise  no  less  than  4,000 chickens  or  more, 
as  upwards  of  half  would  be  roosters  as 
a  rule.  At  a  fair  estimate  he  will  not 
raise  more  than  three-fourths  of  those 
hatched,  and  they  must  all  be  early  to 
get  good  results.  Now  whether  he  raises 
them  by  means  of  the  hen  or  the  incu¬ 
bator  and  brooder,  it  requires  work  and 
lots  of  it.  What  I  object  to  is  the  idea 
that  a  man  can  go  into  the  chicken  busi¬ 
ness  and  sit  by  the  fire  and  count  his 
money  as  it  comes  in.  To  make  the  hen 
or  chicken  business  pay,  a  man  has  to  be 
up  and  at  it  from  early  in  the  morning 
until  late  at  night,  and  then,  as  a  rule, 
he  will  get  good  pay  for  his  labor  ;  but 
poultry  raising  is  the  last  thing  a  man 
should  go  into  thinking  he  will  get  rid 
of  work.  He  is  sure  to  get  left  and  have 
to  count  his  profits  out  of  his  other  re¬ 
sources  if  he  has  any;  if  not  he  will  be  a 
loser. 


Here  are  a  few  aphorisms  with  which 
The  R.  N.-Y.  has  been  favored  by  Mrs. 
N.  Briggs,  of  Vermont  : 

Self-improvement  is  the  first  step 
towards  farm  improvement. 

Everybody  knows  how  to  make  farm¬ 
ing  pay  except  the  farmer. 

Eat  plenty  of  milk  and  eggs. 

Keep  the  well  clean. 

Never  mortgage  your  farm  to  build  a 
handsome  house  or  a  general-purpose 
barn.  Wear  your  old  coat  until  you  have 
the  money  to  buy  a  new  one. 

Plan  carefully  before  commencing  any 
kind  of  work. 

Find  out  what  you  can  raise  most 
profitably  and  stick  to  it. 

Think  while  you  work. 

An  idle  brain  is  worse  than  an  idle 
hand. 

Strive  to  get  in  sympathy  with  the 
spirit  of  farming. 

There  are  certain  important  questions 
that  bear  upon  the  comforts  and  rights 
of  the  farmer  that  need  to  be  settled  in 
an  effective  way.  His  fields  are  invaded, 
and  persons  acting  as  huntsmen,  with 
almost  incomprehensible  folly,  following 
the  scent  of  a  bag  of  anise  seed,  jump  the 
fences  and  gallop  over  the  fields  and 
damage  the  crops.  The  sportsmen  tres¬ 
pass  on  the  land  in  spite  of  the  legal  no¬ 
tices  posted,  and  even  at  times  go  upon 
the  farmer’s  lawn  in  pursuit  of  game 
under  the  shrubbery  in  plain  view  of  the 
dwelling,  and  it  has  been  known  that  the 
scattering  shot  has  entered  the  open  win¬ 
dows  and  wounded  some  of  the  inmates 
of  the  house.  The  fish  in  his  ponds  and 
streams  are  caught  and  carried  off,  and 
remonstrance  often  brings  abuse. 

The  evil  is  growing,  as  Henry  Stewart 
forcibly  presents  it  in  the  Times.  Re¬ 
cently  a  person  riding  after  dogs  follow¬ 
ing  the  trail  of  anise  seed  was  killed  by 
being  thrown  on  a  wire  fence.  And, 
strange  to  say,  the  farmer  was  blamed 
for  having  a  fence  that  any  trespasser 
could  not  safely  ride  a  horse  over.  And 
anywhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  cities 
or  summer  resorts  the  continuous  annoy¬ 
ance  to  the  farmer  goes  on  without  inter¬ 
mission  from  day  to  day.  The  law  is 
mildly  sufficient  for  the  protection  of  the 
farmer  from  lawless  acts,  but  it  is  an 
aggravation  that  he  should  be  compelled 
to  resort  to  it  with  all  the  costs  and  in¬ 
conveniences  by  the  acts  of  lawless  per¬ 
sons,  supported  to  some  extent  by  public 
sympathy  in  the  trespass.  And  when  he 
gains  his  case,  the  law  allows  him  no 
sort  of  compensation  adequate  to  his 
real  losses  in  which  his  loss  of  time  and 
temper  ;  the  insults  he  receives  in  prose¬ 
cuting  his  plain  case  ;  the  indignation  and 
sense  of  insecurity  he  experiences  do  not 
count. 

Some  years  ago  a  crowd  of  horses, 
riders  and  hounds  raced  over  the  Rural 


Farm.  Their  course,  as  it  happened,  was 
but  a  few  feet  north  of  our  chief  experi¬ 
ment  plots.  Had  they  passed  through 
these,  the  loss  to  us  would  have  been  in¬ 
calculable.  Could  we  have  proved  the 
value  of  these  plots  to  the  court  ?  Not  a 
bit  of  it.  What  we  object  to  is  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  such  accidents  happening.  That 
such  grounds  should  be  at  the  mercy  of 
a  pack  of  idle  men  and  women  who  find 
a  delight  in  madly  racmg  after  a  poor, 
little  fox,  regardless  of  the  serious  dam¬ 
age  they  may  do,  is  enough  to  make  the 
farm  owner  burst  with  rage. 

Mr.  E.  Williams  notes,  in  Garden  and 
Forest,  that  Green  Mountain  promises  to 
be  the  earliest  white  grape,  with  Colerain 
a  close  competitor.  Eaton,  he  says,  has 
size  and  good  looks  to  recommend  it,  but 
lacks  sweetness.  It  is  true  that  the 
Eaton  is  watery  ;  but  while  its  sugar  has 
been  unduly  diluted,  so,  too,  has  its 
acidity.  The  result  is  a  mild  flavor,  very 
agreeable  to  many.  Niagara  still  holds 
out  with  him  against  all  competitors 
among  the  whites,  for  size  of  clusters 
and  productiveness.  Brighton  and  Lind- 
( Continued  on  next  page.) 
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Ip  you  name  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  our  advertisers  you 
may  be  pretty  sure  of  prompt  replies  and  right 
treatment. 


Mrs.  Paisley. 


WHENEVER  I  see 
Hood’s  Sarsapa¬ 
rilla  I  want  to  bow  and 

say  ‘Thank  You.’  I 

was  badly  affected  with 


Eczema  and  Scrof  n  In 
Sores,  covering  almost 
the  whole  of  one  side  of 
my  face,  nearly  to  the 
top  of  my  head.  Run¬ 
ning  sores  discharged 


from  both  ears.  My  eyes  were  very  bad.  For 
nearly  a  year  I  was  deaf.  1  took  IIOOIVN 
w  \  It sai’A  it 1 1 . 1.  \  and  the  sores  on  my 
eyes  and  in  my  ears  healed.  I  can  now  hear 
and  see  as  well  as  ever.”  Mrs.  Amanda  Pais¬ 
ley,  176  Lander  Street,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 


&IVE  •  TUB  ♦  BABY 

FOR  and 


INFANTS ->£336^1  NVAU  PS. 

TRADE  ORAtr'lABOPAjf  MAR  It. 


IF  YOU  WISH  your  infant  to  be 
well  nourished,  healthy,  and  vigorous 

THE  •  BEST  •  FOOD 

For  Hand-Fed  Infants,  Invalids,  Convar 
lescents,  Dyspeptics,  and  the  Aged. 
•Our  Book  for  MOTHERS, 

“THE  CARE  AND  FEEDING  OF  INFANTS," 

_  Mailed  free  upon  request. 

doliber-Goodale  Co.,  boston,  mass. 


Farmers  YOUR  Produce 

To  F.  I.  SAGE  &  SON,  183  Keade  St.,  N.  Y., 
Receivers  of  all  kinds  of  Country  Produce,  in¬ 
cluding  Game,  Live  and  Dressed  Poultry  and  Dressed 
Calves.  Specialties— Berries,  Grapes,  Apples,  Pears, 
Honey,  Onions  and  Potatoes.  Correspondence  and 
Consignments  solicited.  Stencils  furnished.  Ref¬ 
erence:  Dun's  or  Bradstreet's  Commercial  Reports, 
to  be  found  at  any  bank. 


THE  CURTIS  STEEL  ROOFING  COMPANY 

8ELLS  IRON  AND  STEEL 


HOOD'S  PlLLS  cure  all  Liver  Ills,  jaundice, 
sick  headache?  biliousness,  sour  stomach,  nausea. 


Nothing  On  Earth  Will 


X.XKIE 


Sheridan’s  Condition  Powder ! 

KEEPS  YOUR  CHICKENS 
Strong  and  Healthy  ;  Prevents  all  Disease. 

Good  for  Moulting  liens. 

It  is  absolutely  pure.  Highly  concentrated.  In  quan¬ 
tity  costs  tenth  of  a  cent  a  day.  No  other  one-fourth  as 
strong.  Strictly  a  medicine.  “  One  large  can  saved  me 
$10;  send  six  to  prevent  ltoup,”  says  one  customer. 

If  you  can’t  get  it  send  to  us. 

We  mail  one  pack  25c  Five  $1  A  2  1-4  lb.  can  $1.20.  Six 
cans,  $5.00,  express  paid.  Poultry  Raising  Guide,  price 
25  cents,  free  with  $1.00  orders  or  more.  Sample  copy 
of  Thk  Best  Poultry  Paper  sent  free. 

I.  S.  JOHNSON  &  CO  ,  22  Custom  House  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


r  IfmLmT  iy  iwVpTi  y  p  c  wp  FSotI 

^  l  111  J  ftl  Automatic  Mixers,  Brans  Working]} 

I  Parts, hoary  Hoaeand  VKKHORF.L  .N  07.-1 

OurGAKFIKLD  k.VU'SACk  and. 

|  mV  I  LITTLE  GKB  lead  all  others.  You  can  *avel 

■  II  r  money  by  dealing  with  us.  Rook  ofinstruc  * 
tioua  free.  flELD,  FOKCK  PUMP  CO.,* 
■  J1K  BrhOo^  LOC KP O KT.^N^Yj 

DPfiriT  F0R  farmers. 

H  HB  I  I  ■  1  I  NOT  DIG  MONEY. 

I  I  I  W  I  B  I  BUT  SURE  MONEY. 

Will  you  TRADE  a  little  time  and  trouble  FOR 
CASH?  Clean  and  honorable  work  for  winter  months. 
Even  the  busy  man  has  time  for  It.  This  means 
DOLLARS.  Don’t  throw  It  aside.  Write  a  card 
for  particulars  to  AXTELL,  RUSH  &  CO., 
Pittsburgh.  Pa. 


KNIFE  SHARPENER! 

The  Bon  Ton  Knife  Sharpener  will  sharpen  any  kind 
of  knife  or  scissors  quicker  than  by  grinding  on  a 
Btone.  Agents  make  big  money  selling  to  families. 
Sample,  25  cents.  Address  UNION  NOVELTY 
CO.,  Box  42,  New  Oxford,  Pa. 


ROOFING 

direct  to  YOU  at  Agents’  prices.  Write  for  our 
GUARANTEE. 

Address  Box  1385  Niles,  Ohio. 


AND 

Gem 


S  T  e  EL 
toWER 


*1? 


When  furnished  with  Graphite  Bearing*. I 
the  GEM  WIND  ENGINE  requires  no# 
oiling,  no  climbing  of  towers,  no  hinged  or# 
frail-jointed  towers,  and  practically  no  atten-f 
tlon,  yet  is  guaranteed  more  durable  than 
other  Mills  that  are  oiled.  Truly  a  GEM, 
and  worth  its  weight  In  gold.  The  i 
GEM  STEEL  TOWER  is  made  trian-J 
gular  in  shape,  the  corners  and  girts  1 
of  angle  steel ;  the  braces  are  steel  rods,  each  i 
of  which  can  be  firmly  drawn  up,  inde-f 
pendent  of  the  other.  It  combines  beauty,  * 
strength,  durability  and  simplicity  to  the! 
greatest  degree,  and  is  much  more  easily  f 
•reoted  than  a  tower  made  of  wood,  f 
We  also  manufacture  the  Celebrated  J 
HALLADAY  Standard  Pump¬ 
ing  and  Geared  Wind  Mills,  the] 

Standard  VAN ELESS  and  U  S. 

SOLID  WHEEL  Wind  Mills.] 

Pumps,  Tanks,  HORSE  HAYj 
TOOLS,  and  the  most  com¬ 
plete  line  of  WIND  MILL] 

SPECIALTIES. 

Bend  for  catalogue.  Address 

U.  S.  WIND  ENGINE  & 

PUMP  CO., 

BATAVIA,  ILL., U.S. A.1 

BRANCH  offices:  I  depots: 

Omaha,  Neb.;  Kansas  City,  Mo.  |  Boston,  Mass.;  Ft.  Worth,  Tex. 


OUR  HAY  CARRIERS 

are  the  best  suited  for  all  kinds  of  buildings.  Use 
any  Fork  or  Slings,  Sell  direct. 

FOWLER  &  FARRINGTON. 

T&ugbannock  Falls,  N.  Y 
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Ruralisms. — Continued. 
ley  are  still  his  favorite  reds.  Woodruff’s 
Red  bore  large,  compact,  shouldered 
clusters,  and  the  berries  ripened  up  to  a 
bright  brick  red. 

Esther  ripening  with  Mr.  Williams 
for  the  first,  was  large  in  berry  and 
cluster  and  of  fair  quality.  We  have  been 
told  that  E.  W.  Bull,  the  originator, 
spells  this  Ester— not  Esther.  It  is,  as 
has  been  stated  several  times,  a  most 
promising  grape  at  the  Rural  Grounds. 

A  Jack-of-all-trades  is  a  handy  fellow 
to  have  about.  Does  it  pay  to  be  a  Jack  ? 
Does  it  pay  to  have  a  Jack  about  ? 

E.  B.  Voorhees,  Director  of  the  New 
Jersey  Experiment  Station,  says  that  the 
names  of  fertilizer  brands,  as  bone  meal, 
pure  bone,  ground  bone,  raw  bone,  etc., 
are  as  a  rule  simply  trade  terms,  and  in 
the  samples  analyzed  have  no  reference 
to  the  kind  of  bone  or  method  of  manu¬ 
facture.  Provided  bone  only  is  used  in 
the  preparation  of  the  brands,  the  fine¬ 
ness  and  amount  of  plant-food  contained 
govern  value. 

The  terms  soluble  bone,  dissolved  bone 
phosphate  and  other  names  given  to 
brands  are  misleading,  since  animal  bone 
is  not  the  source  of  phosphoric  acid. 

The  usefulness  of  nitrogen  and  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  in  slowly  available  forms, 
as  they  do  exist  in  bone,  has  been  amply 
proved  in  practice,  especially  for  slow- 
growing  crops,  in  orchards,  meadows 
and  in  such  other  cases  where  a  gradual 
increase  in  general  fertility  is  regarded 
as  important.  A  mixture  of  fine  ground 
bone  and  muriate  of  potash,  in  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  three  parts  of  bone  to  one  of 
potash,  is  used  quite  largely  and  has 
proved  a  very  effective  and  profitable 
manure  for  general  use  in  grain  farming. 
It  furnishes  all  the  essential  ingredients, 
it  costs  less  per  ton  than  the  average 
complete  fertilizers,  and  it  contains  quite 
as  much  nitrogen  and  very  much  more 
phosphoric  acid  and  potash. 

Under  the  present  condition  of  the 
fertilizer  trade  and  for  the  purposes  in¬ 
dicated,  the  substitution  of  ground  bone, 
in  part  at  least,  for  the  more  expensive 
though  more  available  complete  fertil¬ 
izers,  is  in  the  line  of  wise  economy. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  has  always  contended 
that  as  the  phosphoric  acid  and  nitrogen 
of  raw  bone  are  slowly  soluble  in  the 
soil,  and  as  plants  need  a  full  supply  of 
food  during  every  stage  of  growth,  it 
ought,  therefore,  to  be  economy  to  sup¬ 
ply  a  small  quantity  of  nitrogen  and 
phosphate  in  a  readily  soluble  condition. 

Cornus  sanguinea  is  the  dogwood 
whose  branches  turn  from  a  dull  green 
to  a  brilliant  blood  red  in  winter,  which 
color  they  retain  until  the  sap  begins  to 
flow  in  the  spring.  Cornus  mas  is  the 
Cornelian  cherry,  valuable  for  its  little 
yellow  flowers  and  bracts  that  appear  in 
the  spring  before  the  leaves,  and  the 
pretty  red  berries  which  follow.  There 
are  variegated  varieties  of  each.  Of 
Cornus  florida  there  are  two  varieties 
well  worthy  of  cultivation,  viz  ,  the  Red- 
flowering  and  the  Pendulous. 

Among  the  names  prominently  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  West  for  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  under  President-elect  Cleveland 
is  that  of  Gov.  Norman  J.  Colman  It 
will  be  rem  -mbered  that  he  was  our  first 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  though  as  the 
office  was  not  created  until  nearly  the 
close  of  Cleveland’s  administration,  he 
held  it  but  a  short  time.  Interviewed  by 
a  representative  of  the  St.  Louis  Re¬ 
public,  Gov.  Colman  said  that  he  was  not 
seeking  the  position  nor  asking  his 
friends  to  seek  it  for  him.  “If  I  were  15 
years  younger,”  said  he,  “  I  might  feel 
differently  in  the  matter,  but  I  am  get¬ 
ting  old,  and  having  but  a  few  more 
years  to  live  I  do  not  see  how  it  would 
profit  me  to  give  up  four  years  to  official 
work  and  worry  when  some  other  man 
might  do  as  well  for  the  country.  ” 

All  the  same,  he  feels  very  anxious 
that  some  one  may  be  appointed  to  the 


Secretaryship  who  will  be  acceptable  to 
the  farmers  of  the  country  and  be  a  prac¬ 
tical  as  well  as  a  theoretical  agricul¬ 
turist.  If  the  other  seven  positions  are 
to  be  filled  on  account  of  political  influ¬ 
ence,  there  is  the  more  reason  why  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  should  be  ap¬ 
pointed  on  account  of  his  qualifications 
for  the  position. 

In  reply  to  the  question  asked  at  one 
of  the  New  York  institutes,  “  Is  it  true 
that  the  flesh  of  Merinos  is  inferior  to 
that  of  the  mutton  breeds  ?  If  so,  why 
use  them  as  mothers  when  raising  early 
lambs?”  Mr.  J.  S.  Woodward  answered 
that  it  is  a  mistaken  notion.  The  qual¬ 
ity  of  mutton  depends  on  the  feed,  and 
you  can  grow  just  as  good  mutton  under 
a  Merino  hide  as  under  the  hide  of  a 
South  Down.  What  do  the  sheep  men 
say  to  that  ? 

The  Elberta  peach  is  a  fine  keeper.  It 
has  been  kept  10  days  after  being  picked 
from  the  tree  as  fresh  as  when  picked. 

Seedling  orchid  culture  is  neither  easy 
nor  satisfactory.  The  formation  of  seeds 
depends  usually  upon  the  timely  coopera¬ 
tion  of  insects  which  carry  the  pollen 
from  the  anthers  to  the  isolated  stigmas. 
The  seed  is  as  fine  as  dust  and  is  sown 
among  fern  roots,  where  it  germinates  in 
from  four  to  five  months.  As  then  the 
seedlings  do  not  bloom  until  they  are 
from  four  to  twenty  years,  the  orchid 
cultivator  often  works  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  come  after  him. 

Word  for  Word. 

- Prof.  Babcock  :  “  Ten  good  cows 

make  a  Baby  separator  a  profitable  in¬ 
vestment.” 

- Prof.  W.  W.  Cooke  :  “  Restless  Ver¬ 
monters  have  been  drawn  away  to  other 
fields,  not  realizing  the  value  of  the 
home  soil,  and  this  has  led  to  a  cheapen¬ 
ing  of  lands  really  of  high  value.  Ver¬ 
mont  has  no  poor  land.” 

“  To  be  displeased  with  one’s  self  is  the 
first  step  in  all  true  reformation.” 

- J.  S.  Woodward  :  “  The  cow’s  proper 

temperature  is  102  degrees,  while  that  of 
our  bodies  is  but  98  degrees ;  then  why 
turn  out  the  cow  machine  to  shiver  under 
the  lee  side  of  a  barbed-wire  fence  with 
the  mercury  below  zero  ?” 

- Ram’s  Horn  :  “There  is  no  ram  in 

the  devil’s  country.” 

- Ohio  Farmer:  “Joseph  Harris  spent 

his  life  in  investigations  that  would  add 
to  human  knowledge,  comfort  and  happi¬ 
ness,  and  in  disseminating  the  informa¬ 
tion  thus  obtained.  J  ay  Gould  spent  his 
life  in  amassing  a  fortune  at  the  expense 
of  others.” 

“Joseph  Harris  is  a  character  to  be 
held  up  for  example  to  our  young  men  ; 
Jay  Gould’s,  one  to  be  anathematized  and 
condemned.” 

- New  York  Times:  “The  restrictions 

of  criminal  law  Jay  Gould  evaded  with 
remarkable  success.  Throughout  his 
entire  career  he  remained  at  large,  and 
this  fact,  considering  the  nature  of  his 
operations,  is  a  high  tribute  to  his  skill.” 

“  Neither  have  his  methods  of  acquir¬ 
ing  property  subjected  him  to  any  bodily 
harm,  except  upon  two  occasions — once 
when  an  indignant  associate  dropped  him 
down  an  area,  and  once  when  a  disap¬ 
pointed  operator  publicly  slapped  his 
face.” 

- New  York  Tribune:  “Mr.  Gould  ac¬ 
cumulated  enormous  riches,  but  it  is 
easy  to  believe  that  he  enjoyed  their  pos¬ 
session  far  less  than  the  acquisition  of 
them.” 

- Wisconsin  Farmer:  “I  keep  a  bottle 

of  chloroform  in  the  house,  and  when  I 
have  superfluous  cats  or  other  small  ani¬ 
mals  to  kill,  I  pour  some  in  a  cup  and  put 
it  in  a  small,  tight  box,  into  which  I  then 
put  the  animals  to  be  disposed  of.  They 
can  feel  no  pain,  go  to  sleep  immediately, 
and  in  two  or  three  hours  are  dead.  And 
who  would  not  rather  pay  10  cents  for 
chloroform  than  inflict  a  torturing  death 
on  a  helpless,  innocent  creature  ?  ” 
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|  You  Can  Be  Sure  of  It  f 

|  If  You  Engage  at  Once  I 


IF  YOU  DON’T 

YOU  WILL 

Begin  the  hunt  as  soon  as  you  land. 

It  will  be  like  “hunting  a  needle  in 
S-  -  a  hay-stack,”  for  Chicago  covers  183 
^  square  miles.  After  hunting  all  day 
and  half  the  night,  you  may  find  a 
room  5  or  6  miles  from  the  Fair, 
S—  where  you  and  your  poor  tired  wife 
can  rest  one  night — somebody  has  it 
^  engaged  after  that — and  you’ll  have 
to  pay  any  price  asked.  Next  day 
hunt  again — same  result.  How  much 
pleasure  will  you  get  out  of  the 
^ -  Magnificent  Fair  at  that  rate?  And 
yet  this  is  the  same  old  story  !  It 
can  be  avoided. 

Our  prices  very  low,  $1.00  per  day 


IF  YOU  DO 

YOU  WILL 

Go  right  to  the  Park,  in  fact  your 
Railroad  train  will  land  you  there; 
and  after  you  have  seen  enough  of 
the  wonderful  beauties  for  the  first 
day,  you  will  take  South -bound 
Electric  Cars  at  main  entrance, 
ride  a  few  minutes  and  reach  our 
fine  building  on  Cottage  Grove  Ave. 
— fare  5  cents.  Here’s  where  your 
room  is  waiting  for  you,  and  it’s  yours 
while  you  stay.  You’ll  be  near  the 
Fair  and  can  come  and  go  as  you 
please.  Can  also  eat  where  you  please, 
but  there  will  be  a  fine  restaurant  in 
the  building  at  moderate  charges. 
This  is  what  you’ll  need  most. 

,  each  person,  for  entire  season. 


|  SEND  YOUR  NAME  WITHOUT  DELAY  2 

^  Eor  letter  of  particulars  and  our  high  endorsements. 

HERVEY  SHELDON,  general  manager,  ^5 

•  Empire  State  Hotel  Co.,  309  Inter-Ocean  Building,  CHICAGO. 


I  BEAUTIFUL  CHRIST  ft  IS  CARDS 

I  and  sample  copy  St.  Louis  Magazine  for  i 
These  cards  sell  all  In  stores  for  10c.  each.  I  UC 
St.  Louis  Magazine,  Olive  St., St. Louis, Mo 


The  High  Speed  Family  Knitter 

•  ■inffllllll'lllitfiip i  rj;  |  i.  Will  knit  a  stocking  heel  and 
00  1  TMHilffrfTOT r*"* t<>e  in  ten  minutes.  Will  knit 
B  everything  required  in  the 

H  household  from  homespun  or 

I  factory,  wool  or  cotton  yarns. 

J  X3V  1  The  most  practical  knitter  on  the 
nH  I  market.  A  child  can  operate  it. 

<e  Strong,  Durable,  Simple,  Rapid. 

.0  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  no  pay. 

cl  I  Agents  wanted.  For  particulars 

“*  I  and  sample  work,  address, 

J.  E.  GEARHART,  Clearfield,  Pa. 


Illustrated  Publications, 

■(§■■■  WITH  MAPS,  describing 
M innasota,  North  Dakota, Montana, 
■  ■■■■■Idaho,  Washington  and  Oregon,  thn 

FREE  GOVERNMENT 

■  AND  LOW  price! 

■  NORTHERN  I  AMIIV 
PACIFIC  R.  R.  LA  II  I!  3 

J9®“The  best  Agricultural,  Grazing  and  Timber 
Lands  now  open  to  settlers.  Mailed  FREE.  Address 
UlAb.  It.  LAHBOUN,  Land  Com.,  5.  1'.  U.  U.,  St.  Paul,  Jllnn. 


JVERNMENT 

LANDS 

.1  HTCVl’nrr  Oiwl 


9  CORDS  IN  10  HOURS. 

m  «? &rJ 


BY  ONE  MAN.  v[V  ^  ^ 

Send  forfree  illustrated  catalogue,  showing  testimonials 
from  thousands  who  have  sawed  from  5  to  S  cord*  dully. 
It  saws  down  trees,  folds  like  a  pocket-knife,  weighs  only 
11  lbs.,  easily  carried  on  shoulder.  One  man  can  saw  more 
timber  with  It  than  two  men  with  a  crosscut  saw.  57,00c  in 
use.  We  also  make  larger  sized  machine  to  carry  h  foot 
MAC * in F  C n  ,r. th°  F0LDINQ  SAWINQ 

WAUnlnt  wU.j  241  to  249  So.  Jefferson  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


llira  B  M  ft  P  H  VAn  Kinds,  Water,  Gas,  Oil, 

lflf  lot  I  |  HI  H  U  II  I  Mining,  Ditching,  Pumping, 
II  III  Wind  and  Steam:  Heating  Boilere,  &c  Will 
■  "  ™  ™  y°u  *<>  ‘end  26o.  for  Encyclopedia,  of 

isooEngraumgs.  The  American  Well  Works,  Aurora, III. 
also,  Chicago,  Ill.;  Dallas,  Tex.;  Sydney  NSW 


DATCNTC  TRADE-MARKS,  caveats, 

a  A  I  Call  I  O  OR  NO  B’EE, 

Send  model  or  sketch  for  free  advice  as  to  patent¬ 
ability.  Full  information  In  my  50-page  book,  FREE 
Address  SAML.  C.  FITZGERALD,  Atty., 
1003  F  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 


CLAREMONT  Land  Association,  surry^vi 

Offers  600  choice  farms;  3,000  handsome  town  lots 
on  James  River,  with  terms  to  suit  purchasers.  Fre« 
circular 


BEST  LINE 

cH,Cst.loUIS 


TO 


Kansas  City&Omaha 


11#  h  I  I  H  II  nm  The  select  colorings  and 
W  II  I  !  r  fl  r  r  n  >!«»>«»«  »t  the  season. 

•  MI  L.II  lull  samples  for  8  cents. 
A.  L.  Diament  &  CO.,  1206  Market  Street.  Philadelphia. 

E.  R.  HARDY,  Abingdon,  Knot  Go.,  Ills., 

Tanner  and  Maker  of  Galloway  Coats,  Robes.  Rugs, 
Gloves  and  Mittens,  etc.  Also  makes  all  kinds  of  Fur 
Coats,  from  *15  to  $325.  Ladles’  flue  Coats  and  Capes 
from  Galloway  and  Angus  Fur. 


ppnriTF0RFARMERs- 

I  I!  I  I  ■  I  I  NOT  BIG  MONEY, 

■  ■  ■  W  III  BUT  SURE  MONEY. 

Will  you  TRADE  a  little  time  and  trouble  FOR 
CASH?  Clean  and  honorable  work  for  winter  months. 
Even  the  busy  man  has  time  for  it.  This  means 
DOLLARS.  Don’t  throw  it  aside  Write  a  card 
for  particulars  to  AXTELL,  RU8H  &  CO., 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

FARM  FOR  SALeT 

Two  hundred  and  thirteen  acres  of  good  land,  Vg. 
miles  northeast  of  Middletown,  Ind. ;  180  acres  under 
cultivation.  Good  buildings,  plenty  of  gas  and  good 
water.  For  price  and  terms  call  on  or  address 
D.  T.  JPAINTEK,  Middletown,  Indiana. 

Florida  land  for  sale.— 1,520 

acres,  best  quality,  Marion  County,  Florida. 

TOM  SLOAN,  Greenville,  S.  C. 

RFATTY  plano8«  Organs,  »33  up.  Want  agts, 
DLAI  I  I  Cat'lg  free.  Dan’lF. Beatty,  Wash’ton.N  J 
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SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  24,  1892. 

Is  the  charge  made  by  Western  farmers,  that  the 
railroad  companies  have  refused  to  furnish  grain  cars 
in  adequate  numbers  except  to  the  elevator  magnates, 
true  ?  If  so,  it  is  an  infamous  outrage  perpetrated 
against  the  public  welfare  by  organizations  chartered 
especially  for  the  public  advantage.  How  many  of 
the  railroad  potentates  are  pecuniarily  interested  in 
the  elevator  companies,  and  how  many  of  the  latter 
are  parasitic  associations  preying  upon  the  resources  of 
the  railroad  comp  inies  to  the  enrichment  of  their  man¬ 
agers  and  the  impoverishment  of  their  stock-holders? 
*  # 

Some  papers  get  out  a  “  sample  number  ”  about  this 
time  of  year,  spending  on  it  about  three  times  as  much 
care  and  money  as  are  spent  upon  an  ordinary  issue. 
Copies  of  this  number  are  sent  to  those  who  ask  to  see 
what  the  paper  is  like,  in  the  hope  that  they  will  be¬ 
lieve  the  other  51  numbers  of  the  year  are  just  as  good 
as  this  one.  This  petty  humbugging  is  about  like 
that  of  the  people  who  invite  their  friends  to  a  big 
dinner  and  then  live  on  husks  for  a  week  to  pay  for 
the  extra  expense.  The  R.  N.-Y.  never  gets  up  these 
special  “  sample  numbers.”  We  want  to  make  every 
number  a  fair  sample  of  what  we  are  doing.  The  way 
to  know  how  a  farmer  lives  is  to  go  to  his  house  with¬ 
out  special  warning  and  have  several  successive  meals 
with  him.  In  this  way  one  can  judge  of  the  cooking 
and  see  if  favorite  dishes  are  well  served.  Our  short¬ 
term  offer  will  enable  any  reader  to  see  what  we  serve. 
No  single  sample  copy  would  do  it. 

*  * 

European  advices  tell  us  that  both  France  and  Ger¬ 
many  have  unusually  large  crops  of  potatoes.  In  the 
former  country  they  are  selling  for  25  francs  per  ton, 
which  is  equivalent  to  a  trifle  less  than  13%  cents  per 
bushel.  According  to  the  December  report  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  the  present  average  farm  price  for 
potatoes  in  this  country  is  67.3  cents  per  bushel,  or 
30.2  cents  higher  than  it  was  a  year  ago.  Even  with 
a  tariff  of  25  cents  per  bushel,  there  appears  to  be  a 
safe  margin  for  the  importation  of  European  potatoes. 
Of  course,  the  seaboard  markets  would  be  chiefly  af¬ 
fected  by  such  an  importation  ;  but  during  the  scarcity 
of  domestic  potatoes  a  few  years  ago,  the  trans-Atlan¬ 
tic  product  was  for  several  months  regularly  quoted  in 
the  market  reports  of  Chicago  and  even  St.  Louis.  In 
spite  of  such  a  contingency  this  year,  however,  pota¬ 
toes  are  likely  to  rule  high  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
•  * 

An  urgent  demand  will  be  made  on  the  New  York 
Legislature  for  a  liberal  appropriation  for  the  Erie 
Canal,  this  winter.  During  the  past  year  the  freights 
of  flour  and  grain  from  Buffalo  to  New  York  city  were 
27,000,000  barrels  and  31,688,815  bushels  respectively — 
3,000,000  bushels  less  than  in  1891  and  7,000,000  less 
than  in  1890.  This  decrease  is  the  more  remarkable  as 
the  average  wheat  rate  for  the  season  was  only  3.4 
cents  per  bushel — the  lowest  in  the  history  of  the 
canal  with  the  exception  of  the  rate  in  1888,  which 
was  the  same.  The  farmers  of  the  State,  as  a  rule, 
object  to  any  heavy  increase  of  taxation  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Erie,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  of  advantage 
chiefly  to  Western  farmers  whose  products,  grown  on 
cheap  land,  it  helps  to  put  in  injurious  competition 
with  their  own  in  local  and  foreign  markets.  There 
is  some  talk  of  nationalizing  the  waterway  and  enlarg¬ 
ing  and  deepening  it  to  render  it  fit  for  the  passage  of 
ocean  steamers  ;  but  as  such  an  undertaking  would 
cost  about  §250,000,000,  there  is  little  probability  that 
it  will  be  taken  in  hand  in  the  near  future. 

#  # 

Great  strides  have  been  made  in  the  transportation 
of  perishable  products,  but  greater  are  imminent.  The 
quantity  of  California  fruit  brought  east  is  annually 
increasing,  and  the  cost  decreasing.  Recent  inventions 
promise  still  further  reductions.  A  car  recently  com¬ 
pleted,  it  is  claimed,  will  not  only  do  the  work  better, 
but  at  less  than  a  quarter  the  cost  of  the  old  refriger¬ 
ator  cars.  Ice  is  used  in  connection  with  some  patented 
refrigerant,  and  it  is  claimed  that  three  tons  of  ice 
will  maintain  the  necessary  temperature  for  a  month 
without  further  attention  after  the  tanks  are  filled. 
The  temperature  may  also  be  varied  to  suit,  but  main¬ 
tained  at  any  desired  point,  between  10  degrees  above 
zero  and  the  freezing  point.  Most  perishable  fruits 
that  are  now  sent  any  distance  must  be  picked  before 


fully  ripe,  and  the  quality  is  thereby  impaired.  This 
inventor  claims  that  strawberries  and  equally  perish¬ 
able  fruits  may  be  picked  in  Florida  or  California 
when  fully  ripe,  and  deposited  in  our  markets  in  just 
as  good  condition  as  when  picked.  Salmon  are  now 
brought  from  Oregon  and  Washington  waters,  but  the 
expense  is  often  in  the  neighborhood  of  10  to  12  cents 
per  pound,  while  this  inventor  claims  to  be  able  to  lay 
them  down  in  New  York  or  Boston  for  two  cents,  be¬ 
sides  being  in  much  better  condition.  Several  cars 
have  been  completed,  and  practical  trials  will  be  made. 
If  the  claims  of  the  inventor  are  sustained,  it  will 
cause  a  revolution  in  this  class  of  trade,  and  will 
render  still  more  formidable  the  competition  against 
the  Eastern  grower.  One  compensating  circumstance 
is  that  considerable  time  must  elapse  before  sufficient 
cars  can  be  completed  to  bring  large  quantities ; 
meanwhile  enterprising  growers  may  be  preparing  to 
meet  the  competition. 

*  * 

A  Frenchman  has  invented  a  plan  for  making  what 
is  really  potato  flour.  The  potatoes  are  grated  and 
then  pressed  as  are  apples  in  cider  making.  The 
pressed  pulp  is  then  broken  into  small  pieces  and  care¬ 
fully  dried  by  a  peculiar  process.  The  resulting  sub¬ 
stance  is  known  as  torrefied  pulp.  It  can  be  used  for 
animal  food  or  for  human  food  by  simply  adding  boil¬ 
ing  water  to  it.  It  is  also  ground  and  bolted  like 
ordinary  flour.  In  this  form,  mixed  in  varying  pro¬ 
portions  with  wheat  or  rye  flour  it  can  be  baked  into 
bread  which  is  found  very  digestible  and  nutritious  as 
well  as  cheaper  than  bread  from  cereals  alone.  This 
potato  flour  is  different  from  pure  starch,  being  more 
digestible  and  of  better  texture.  When  we  consider 
the  immense  weight  of  potatoes  that  may  be  grown  on 
an  acre  as  compared  with  wheat,  we  realize  how  this 
torrefied  pulp  will  add  to  the  possibilities  of  the 
world’s  food  production.  Previous  efforts  to  make 
flour  of  potatoes  have  failed  largely  because  it  was 
attempted  to  drive  out  all  of  the  water  by  evaporation. 
In  this  process  most  of  it  is  squeezed  out  by  mechanical 
means,  which  permits  more  perfect  drying  of  what  is 
left.  By  means  of  the  new  process  the  edible  portions 
of  potatoes  can  be  kept  for  years  instead  of  months, 
as  in  the  complete  tuber. 

#  * 

This  year,  as  never  before,  our  friends  seem  to  be 
taking  an  active,  personal  interest  in  the  welfare  of 
The  R.  N.-Y.  We  get  the  most  encouraging  and  help¬ 
ful  letters  from  those  who,  though  personally  unknown 
to  us,  evidently  read  the  paper  carefully  and  think 
along  with  us  from  week  to  week.  There  is  a  wide 
difference  of  values  in  “talk.”  Some  of  it  is  about 
the  ‘cheapest  commodity  on  the  market,  while  other 
talk  has  such  a  sound  and  evident  meaning  ringing 
through  it  that  it  is  about  the  most  valuable  thing  we 
can  have.  The  li.  N.-Y.ihas  its  full  share  of  the  second 
kind  of  talk  this  year.  We  can’t  print  all  the  kind 
things  said  of  us,  but  we  feel  like  publicly  thanking 
all  our  friends  for  their  kind  words.  We  pick  up 
friends  from  the  least  expected  sources,  as  this  note 
from  Ohio  will  show  : 

A  little  over  a  year  ago  I  was  a  25-cent  trial  subscriber,  and  had 
made  up  my  mind  to  discontinue  the  paper  at  the  end  of  the  trial  sub¬ 
scription,  but  I  saw  an  Item  In  “Brevities”  to  the  effect  that  opinions 
differing  from  those  of  the  editor  j  were  as  welcome  to  space  In  The 
Rural  as  those  agreeing  with  them.  This  policy  Is  so  different  from 
that  of  almost  all  other  journals  and  pleased  me  so  well  that  I  sub¬ 
scribed  for  a  year,  and  1  will  renew  in  a  few  days,  at  which  time  1  will 
also  send  eight  or  ten  other  subscriptions. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  has  not  a  conceited  estimate  of  its  own 
knowledge.  If  we  are  not  right  we  want  to  be  set 
right.  A  fair  and  honest  discussion  is  the  mill  that 
grinds  out  the  truth.  *  t 

From  the  action  of  the  United  States  Senate  last 
Monday  when  the  Anti-Option  Bill  was  under  discus¬ 
sion,  it  is  evident  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  are  determined  either  to  secure  its  defeat  by  a 
direct  vote,  or  in  the  event  of  their  being  unable  to 
do  this,  to  filibuster  against  ’t  till  the  close  of  the 
session  next  March.  Towards  the  end  of  the  last  ses¬ 
sion  of  Congress  the  measure  was  passed  by  sub¬ 
stantially  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  House, 
whose  members  represent  the  people  directly,  and  it 
is  not  a  little  exasperating  that  that  nest  of  plutocrats 
and  monopolists  or  their  agents,  the  Senate,  should 
hinder  or  defeat  the  manifest  wishes  of  a  large  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  people.  Most  of  these  obstructionists  have 
made  or  greatly  increased  their  large  fortunes  by  spec¬ 
ulative  ventures  of  doubtful  integrity,  and  probably 
they  think  that  to  bar  others  from  similar  enterprises 
would  be  a  reflection  on  their  own  past  careers.  The 
Russian  Government  is  taking  measures  to  prohibit  the 
formation  of  “  corners”  in  grain,  provisions  and  other 
food  products  ;  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies,  too, 
has  already  passed  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  levy  of  a 
tax  on  contracts  for  the  future  delivery  of  products  or 
stocks.  Will  the  American  Senate  dare  to  delay  the 
passage  of  a  similar  measure  until  shamed  into  it  by 
the  example  of  other  countries  or  forced  into  it  by  the 
people  of  this  ? 


BREVITIES. 

Yon  make  a  big  row  when  the  bov  sifts  the  ashes 
So  poorly  that  lots  of  good  coal  tumbles  through. 

To  print  well  your  language  would  need  lots  of - —5 

The  air  all  about  you  turns  suddenly  blue. 

There  may  be  a  hundredweight  lost  through  the  winter, 

A  matter  of  twenty-five  cents,  like  enough; 

And  yet  your  hot  language  will  tear  a  big  splinter 
Right  off  that  boy’s  feelings  and  make  them  all  rough. 

But  If  you're  so  saving,  why  not  be  consistent. 

And  make  an  example  of  every  big  shirk 
You  have  ?  Start  a  splinter  on  every  assistant 
That  shows  a  high  rating  of  waste  In  his  work. 

Just  put  on  your  hat  and  go  out  to  the  stable, 

And  take  a  good  look  at  your  fresh  cow  manure; 

You’ll  find  that  one-half  of  your  cows  are  unable 
To  use  up  the  feed  that  you  give  them,  that's  sure  ? 

Why  scold  at  the  boy  with  his  unsifted  ashes, 

And  let  the  old  fraud  In  the  stable  go  free  ? 

With  unsifted  feed  which  most  certainly  smashes 
Your  profits  to  death — It's  a  mystery  to  me  ! 

Dead  dogs  kill  no  sheep. 

Quack  grass  loves  a  poor  farmer. 

It's  a  poor  “  brace  ”  that  breaks  a  trace. 

Are  cotton  hulls  profitable  for  Northern  cows  ? 

Don't  go  near  the  hen  business  In  order  to  “  get  rid  of  work.” 

That  Is  a  hard-hearted  child  who  can  knowingly  eat  a  slice  of  Its 
pet  hen  ! 

A  hollow  will  swallow  an  early  frost.  Put  young  grapes  and 
peaches  on  a  hillside. 

Irish  dairymen  feed  calves  on  cooked  potatoes  and  milk,  and  they 
thrive  like  Irish  babies. 

Let  chickens  crack  their  own  grain  unless  you  want  to  warm  them 
as  well  as  nourish  them. 

The  old  hen  knows  where  to  do  the  most  damage  In  the  garden— the 
pullet  will  have  It  all  to  learn. 

Next  week  we  shall  begin  to  print  some  of  the  many  letters  discuss¬ 
ing  the  recent  article  of  Edward  F.  Dibble. 

Gasoline  traction  engines  are  coming  Into  use.  They  are  safer  and 
more  economical  than  coal-burning  engines. 

Don’t  sell  lice  done  up  In  a  hen  package.  It  takes  a  good  many  to 
weigh  a  pound,  but  one  will  ruin  your  reputation. 

MR.  Cooper's  St.  Bernard  dog,  page  871,  would  hardly  go  to  the  res¬ 
cue  of  a  Dorset  lamb  If  Its  mother's  horns  stood  between. 

We  can't  all  be  Vanderbilts,  but  we  can  try  to  keep  our  stables  and 
hog  pens  clean.  That  Is  one  virtue  of  Vanderbtlt  farming. 

The  Devon  cow  Is  a  worker.  She  won’t  stand  at  the  bars  and  bellow 
for  more  pasture.  Lots  of  cows  try  to  make  their  throats  save  their 
heels. 

It's  the  difference  between  cost  and  valuation  that  makes  profit  or 
loss — especially  when  some  outside  party  determines  the  valuation 
without  a  word  from  us. 

“  Many  thieves  go  down  Red  Lane,”  Is  the  old  proverb  meaning  that 
we  swallow  many  things  that  steal  our  comfort  and  happiness.  Red 
Lane  Is  a  good  name  for  the  throat. 

Why  should  the  tax  payers  of  an  entire  township  have  to  contribute 
for  the  construction  of  public  works  which  are  of  benefit  exclusively 
to  the  Inhabitants  of  a  village  or  borough? 

We  don't  believe  there  is  a  fanner  in  the  country  better  qualified  by 
experience  and  observation  to  give  advice  about  poultry  than  C.  H. 
Wyckoff.  We  shall  begin  next  week  a  detailed  article  from  him  that 
will,  of  Itself,  “  be  worth  a  year’s  subscription.” 

The  old  story  has  been  that  we  cannot  make  a  genuine  Swiss  cheese 
in  this  country  because  we  “can’t  bring  the  Swiss  mountains  and  grass 
over  here.”  But  won’t  those  Brown  Swiss  cows  that  Mr.  Fish  talks 
about  get  a  Swiss  flavor  out  of  American  grass? 

Prof.  Barnard,  of  Montreal,  says  he  Is  certain  that  the  almost 
universal  healthfulness  of  the  French-Cauadlan  farmer  is  due  largely 
to  his  dally  diet  of  pea  soup.  This  soup,  he  says,  Is  a  certain  remedy 
for  constipation.  We  may  thus  find  health  In  the  soup— thereby  put¬ 
ting  disease  In  It,  too. 

If  the  farmers  of  America,  like  those  of  France,  were  generally  mas¬ 
ters  of  some  handicraft  which  would  give  them  profitable  employment 
In  weather  unfavorable  for  out-door  occupations  and  In  winter, 
wouldn’t  they  be  a  little  better  off,  even  If  they  only  mended  and  re¬ 
paired  their  own  belongings? 

The  day  Is  coming  when  every  milk  dairyman  will  be  compelled  by 
law  to  have  a  veterinarian  examine  his  cows  regularly  and  give  them 
a  character  for  health.  The  certificate  will  be  of  more  value  to  such  a 
man  than  a  chemist’s  certificate  Is  to  a  fertilizer  dealer.  Why  shouldn’t 
we  know  there  Is  health  In  our  milk  as  well  as  wealth  In  our  fertilizer? 

The  first  hospital  In  America  devoted  exclusively  to  the  treatment 
of  dogs  will  be  opened  on  December  30,  as  an  adjunct  to  the  veterinary 
department  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  It  Is  to  be  hoped  that 
useful  and  valuable  dogs  alone  will  receive  curative  treatment 
and  that  liberal  doses  of  chloroform  will  bless  all  the  others  with 
euthanasia. 

Here  Is  a  statement  of  the  wages  paid  laborers  on  the  prize  Irish 
dairy  farm:  Chief  plowman,  $1.92  per  week;  stableyard  and  garden 
man,  $1.92;  general  workmen,  $1.68;  boys.  $1.08,  and  one  dairymaid  $45 
per  year  and  board.  Each  family  has  a  house,  fuel,  garden  and  two 
sheep  besides  the  weekly  payment.  How  many  farm  hands  want  to 
start  for  Ireland? 

The  plague  of  field  mice  In  Scotland  continues  In  spite  of  heroic 
efforts  to  abate  the  nuisance.  As  a  last  resort  It  Is  proposed  to  call 
upon  Prof.  Loeffler,  a  German  who  has  discovered  a  contagious  dis¬ 
ease  which  can  be  given  the  mice  without  harm  to  other  animals. 
Prof.  L.  Is  said  to  have  delivered  Greece  from  a  mice  plague  far 
worse  than  that  In  Scotland. 

The  Florida  orange  growers  have  won  their  suit  against  the  Southern 
transportation  lines.  Two  years  ago  these  lines  made  an  arbitrary 
increase  of  rates  on  carrying  oranges.  After  two  years  of  litigation 
the  United  States  courts  decide  that  the  lines  must  make  a  rebate 
which  amounts  to  the  snug  sum  of  $100,000.  Most  of  the  “  rebates  ”  go 
to  the  big  dealers— it’s  well  to  let  the  smaller  folks  try  It  now  and  then. 

The  Massachusetts  Dairy  Commissioners  are  vigorously  hunting 
down  the  “oleo”  frauds.  Lately  about  a  dozen  Boston  dealers  In  the 
concoction  were  fined  $100.  but  appealed.  There’s  an  “ oleo  combine” 
compo  ed  of  the  disreputable  manufacturers  and  dealers  of  the  pro¬ 
duct  who  liberally  contribute  towards  a  fund  for  the  defense  of  all 
violators  of  the  “oleo”  laws  and  for  the  extension  and  perpetuation  of 
the  Iniquity. 

There  Is  more  bulk  in  ensilage  than  in  corn  fodder.  The  difference 
Is  largely  water;  the  actual  fertility  Is  no  greater  in  the  ensilage.  Why, 
then,  do  people  say  they  can  bring  a  farm  up  quicker  with  a  silo  than 
without  It  ?  The  silo  enables  them  to  feed  more  cattle  from  the  same 
ground,  but,  If  there  Is  no  more  fertility  In  ensilage,  how  Is  the  manure 
richer  ?  The  silo  enables  a  man  to  feed  more  grain  at  a  profit,  and  the 
grain  adds  to  the  manurial  value. 

The  Wise  Man  told  of  in  the  Good  Book  exclaimed:  “  Of  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  many  books  there  Is  no  end,  and  much  study  is  a  weariness  to 
the  flesh.”  What  would  he  think  of  the  multiplicity  of  papers  In 
these  latter  days?  It  seems  that  every  material,  social  and  spiritual 
Interest  of  mankind  (and  this  of  course  embraces  womankind)  Is  rep¬ 
resented  by  its  special  organ.  The  latest  exponent  of  specialties  that 
comes  to  our  desk,  Is  called  The  Clover  Leaf,  and  Is  put  forth  in  the 
belief  that  agriculture  in  the  United  States  has  reached  such  a  degree 
of  development  ns  to  assure  support  to  a  few  periodicals  devoted  to 
the  special  study  of  some  of  Its  most  Important  productions. 
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FACTS  ABOUT  THE  FARMERS’  ALLIANCE 
CONVENTION. 

I  wish  to  correct  a  statement  made  editorially  in 
The  R.  N.-Y.  of  December  3,  that  the  National 
Farmers’  Alliance  Convention,  held  at  Memphis,  Tenn., 
was  “unprecedentedly  turbulent  and  acrimonious.” 
“The  sentiments  of  the  Northern  and  Western  mem¬ 
bers  were  well  voiced  by  ex-Congressman  Otis,  of  Kan¬ 
sas,  in  denouncing  the  conduct  of  the  supporters  of  the 
Southern  candidate  for  President.  4  If  McCune  is 
elected  president,’  he  exclaimed,  4  we  of  the  West  will 
withdraw  from  the  National  order.’”  I  know  The  R.  N.- 
Y.  would  not  do  any  farmers’  organization  an  injustice, 
and  that  the  information  on  which  these  remarks  were 
based  was  derived  from  Associated  Press  reports. 

I  was  a  delegate  in  that  Council  and  was  in  the  hall 
every  moment  when  it  was  in  session,  and  saw  no  un¬ 
usual  excitement  or  commotion  such  as  to  cause  such 
a  report  to  be  spread  throughout  the  country.  In  fact, 
I  assure  you  that  this  “  unprecedented  turbulence  ” 
only  existed  in  the  minds  of  two  or  three  men  who 
wished  that  such  a  condition  of  affairs  should  exist. 
Ex-Congressman  Otis,  of  Kansas,  never  made  the  state¬ 
ment  credited  to  him.  threatening  to  withdraw.  He 
did  say  that  he  thought  we  could  elect  a  president, 
from  our  many  prominent  workers,  who  would  need 
no  vindication  and  on  whom  no  slander  or  suspicion 
had  ever  rested.  The  great  majority  of  workers 
seemed  to  agree  with  this  sentiment.  There  was  no 
contest  between  North  and  South,  as  will  be  proved 
by  the  distribution  of  officers  :  H.  L.  Loucks,  South 
Dakota,  President;  Marion  Butler,  North  Carolina, 
Vice  President ;  L.  K.  Taylor,  Tennessee,  Secretary 
and  Treasurer  ;  Ben  Terrell,  Texas,  Lecturer;  L.  Leon¬ 
ard,  of  Missouri,  and  Mann  Page,  of  Virginia,  on  the 
Executive  Board  from  the  South,  and  T.  E.  Dean,  of 
New  York,  and  H.  C.  Deeming,  of  Pennsylvania,  on  the 
same  board  from  the  North  ;  R.  A.  Southworth,  of 
Colorado,  on  the  Judiciary  Committee. 

The  only  question  that  excited  any  especial  warmth  of 
feeling  during  the  proceedings  was  what  would  be  done 
with  J.  F.  Tillman,  one  of  the  old  Executive  Board, 
for  making  his  lecture  bureau  a  partisan  machine, 
and  this  was  a  question  that  the  Southern  brothers 
were  most  interested  in  and  they  claimed  the  right  to 
deal  with  him,  which  they  did,  as  will  be  seen  by  the 
report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Good  of  the  Order,  of 
which  A.  M.  Mims,  of  Tennessee,  was  Chairman,  as 
follows : 

Resolved:  That  Brother  Tillman,  as  a  citizen  or  as  a  member  of  the 
Alliance,  had  a  perfect  right  at  his  own  expense  to  distribute  whatever 
partisan  literature  he  chose  to  do,  but  as  an  officer  and  chief  of  the 
Lecture  Bureau  he  had  gone  beyond  the  trust  of  his  office,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  his  action  was  a  plain  contradiction  of  the  claims  of  our 
order  as  being  strictly  non-partisan. 

I  have  been  a  delegate  in  nine  National  Conventions 
or  Conferences  and  eight  State  Conventions,  as  well  as 
delegate  to  two  National  Councils  of  the  National 


Farmers’  Alliance  and  Industrial  Union,  and  three 
State  Councils  in  New  York,  and  I  have  never  been  a 
member  of  a  body  of  men  more  earnest,  conscientious, 
courteous  and  determined  than  the  National  Council 
that  met  at  Memphis,  on  November  15.  I  have  never 
been  a  member  of  a  conventional  body  where  the  busi¬ 
ness  progressed  in  a  more  dignified  and  business-like 
manner.  The  only  exception  to  this  statement  was 
during  the  naming  of  candidates  for  president,  when 
McCune  withdrew  and  two  or  three  hours  were  wasted 
’n  statements  and  counter-statements,  in  violation  of 
regular  order  of  business. 

Ninety  per  cent  of  the  delegates  to  this  Council  will 
agree  with  me  that  no  other  Council  has  ever  been 
held  where  such  harmony  and  good  feeling  prevailed 
at  the  close  as  marked  the  close  of  the  Memphis 
Council  of  the  Farmers’  Alliance  and  Industrial  Union. 
For  further  proof  of  this  fact  I  refer  to  the  excel¬ 
lent  address  of  Gen.  A.  M.  West  (who  was  McCune’s 
leader)  at  the  close  of  the  Council,  which  will  be  found 
complete  in  the  official  report  of  the  Council  proceed¬ 
ings,  which  I  will  send  The  R.  N.-Y.  as  soon  as  printed. 

Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y.  i.  e.  dean. 


HE  LIKES  “BREVITIES.” 

I  wonder  how  large  a  percentage  of  the  readers  of 
The  Rukal  New-Yorkeb  make  it  a  point  to  read  the 
half  column  devoted  to  “Brevities”  each  week.  To  me 
there  is  not  a  more  interesting  department  in  the  whole 
paper,  and  in  my  humble  opinion  there  is  not  a  better 
sustained  one.  The  “  poetry  ”  displayed  there  is  not 
always  remarkable  for  its  imagery,  but  it  generally 
has  a  visible  point,  and  the  short  poem  at  the  head  of 
the  column  really  shows  a  flight  of  genius  very  fre¬ 
quently.  The  great  wonder  to  me  is  that  any  one  man 
or  the  force  of  any  one  paper  can  keep  the  thing  up 
week  after  week,  without  flagging  or  losing  point.  I 
am  not  trying  to  be  complimentary  to  the  editors  of 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  nor  saying  all  this  just  to 
say  something,  but  I  really  think  that  the  man  who 
misses  this  department,  loses  the  pie  of  each  week’s 
feast  of  good  things. 

Take  the  current  (December  10)  issue  as  an  example. 
To  begin  with,  there  are  some  verses  on  feeding  sheep 
that  are  in  perfect  accord  with  my  experience,  and 
one  time  I  took  a  whole  column  to  tell  as  much  as  is 
told  in  the  first  12  lines,  and  these  are  a  prelude  to 
words  about  training  children  that  are  a  whole  sermon 
in  a  few  words,  and  I  would  to  God  that  the  conclusion 
could  be  so  thoroughly  impressed  on  the  minds  of 
every  father  and  mother  that  they  would  remember 
them  every  day  in  their  lives 

The  beauty  of  “  Brevities  ”  consists  in  the  train  of 
thought  they  lead  to.  I  raise  Leghorn  chickens,  and 
the  item  which  says :  “  A  cross  between  a  Leghorn 
comb  and  a  snow  bank  will  always  breed  an  egg  fam¬ 
ine,”  appeals  to  me,  and  I  congratulate  myself  that  my 


Leghorns  are  free  from  danger  of  any  such  an  out- 
cross,  and  if  they  were  not  safe,  no  matter  how  the 
winds  may  blow,  I  fancy  that  item  would  come  up  be¬ 
fore  me  every  time  I  saw  my  flock.  The  same  column 
tells  us  that  #2,000,000  are  lost  each  year  in  Nebraska 
from  the  coddling  moth,  and  I  resolve  that  I  shall  not 
pay  my  share  of  any  such  tax  in  Ohio  next  year.  A 
little  further  down  an  item  reminds  me  of  something 
I  saw  in  a  paper  years  ago,  to  the  effect  that  a  weed 
would  not  grow  in  the  shade  of  a  tobacco  plant.  As 
there  was  no  diagram  in  connection  with  this  it  took 
me  some  time  to  convince  myself  of  the  truth  of  the 
assertion.  Then  it  occurred  to  me  that  no  tobacco 
plant  would  ever  get  large  enough  to  shade  a  weed  if 
both  were  given  an  equal  chance.  This  is  one  of  the 
things  I  have  never  forgotten,  and  I  apply  the  obvious 
remedy  to  all  the  plants  I  grow,  among  which  tobacco 
has  no  place.  Then  when  I  am  reminded  that  we 
farmers  furnish  four-fifths  of  the  exports  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  I  am  “  jollied  up”  to  the  extent  that  I  conclude 
there  is  some  hope  for  us  yet,  even  if  Brother  Dibble 
does  get  a  little  mixed  in  his  assertions  sometimes. 

My  way  of  reading  The  Rural  New-Yorker  is  to 
turn  to  “Brevities”  first,  and  then  hunt  up  the  matters 
referred  to  in  the  body  of  the  paper.  This  is  something 
like  eating  my  pie  first,  but  men  are  only  children  of 
larger  growth,  and  in  the  absence  of  specific  custom 
revert  to  childish  practices.  harry  carew. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

Indorses  Chapman’s  Plan. — Buckwheat  hulls,  a  waste  product 
at  country  mills,  scattered  four  to  six  Inches  deep  on  the  floor  of  a  hen 
house,  will  keep  down  bad  odors  and  give  hens  needed  exercise  In 
scratching  for  their  grain.  w.  j.  s. 

Albion,  N.  Y. 

Here  Is  something  from  the  Maine  Farmer  for  you  to  figure  on: 
44  When  a  man  can  take  6V6  bushels  of  potatoes  to  market  and  exchange 
them  for  as  good  a  barrel  of  flour  as  can  bo  made,  It  Is  a  question 
whether  the  balance  of  trade  Is  not  In  his  favor.”  What  do  you  think 
about  that  ? 

One  op  Many.— I  am  not  a  “  calamity  howler,”  and  do  not  believe 
the  country  Is  going  to  the  dogs,  at  least  not  yet;  but  I  believe  In  the 
free  coinage  of  sliver.  In  reference  to  the  article  of  Henry  Stewart,  In 
the  Issue  of  December  a,  there  Is  not  a  mine  In  the  State  of  Colorado 
that  can  produce  sliver  for  12  cents  a  pound.  There  Is  but  one  that 
can  produce  It  for  50  cents  an  ounce,  (some  difference!)  and  the 
majority  cannot  pay  dividends  at  the  present  prices. 

Colorado.  bdwin  rewai.t. 

A  Tool,  Tai.k, — In  THE  It.  N.-Y.  for  November  19,  I  And  some  re¬ 
marks  by  A.  D.  Warner,  which  call  for  some  comments.  What  Is  said 
about  the  Hoover  potato  digger  I  can  confirm  by  my  own  experience, 
as  I  have  used  one  with  great  satisfaction  the  past  season.  It  Is 
heavy  so  as  to  need  four  horses  to  draw  It,  but  It  does  the  work.  No 
lighter  machine  will  do  It  satisfactorily.  But  when  friend  Warner 
talks  about  reapers  and  binders,  I  must  differ  with  him.  He  certainly 
Is  not  posted.  For  two  years  I  have  had  a  binder  that  a  gritty  pair  of 
1,000-pound  horses  will  draw  as  easily  as  a  mower.  I  happen  to  have  a 
fairly  solid  team  weighing  2,000  pounds,  and  they  work  It  day  after 
day  without  any  worry.  I  cut  with  It  over  100  acres  the  past  season.  I 
have  no  Interest  In  the  machine  or  In  any  other,  except  to  get  the  most 
efficient  and  cheapest.  The  binder  Is  the  Adrlance,  made  by  Adrlance, 
Platt  A  Co.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  In  cutting  the  100  acres  there  was 
not  a  single  difficulty.  There  are  so  many  advantages  about  the 
machine  that  It  Is  hard  to  tell  them  all.  Not  the  least  Is  that  It  can  be 
driven  along  any  country  road  and  through  any  ordinary  bar  or  gate¬ 
way  without  any  disconnections.  t.  j.  s. 

Shaker  Station,  Conn. 


FERTILIZER  AND  CORN  ATTACHMENTS.  ABSOLUTELY  GUARANTEED. 

VOTAto  GUTTER 


A  WONDERFUL,  LABOR-SAVING  TOOL.  FULLY  WARRANTED. 

COHN  ofULLm 

THE  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST  RIDINC  CORN  PLANTER  IN  AMERICA. 

Plants  Beans,  Peas,  Ensilage,  Etc.  Distributes  Fertilizers. 

SEND  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE. 

ASPINWALL  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Jackson,  Mich.,  Three  m™™7  mu*. 


Largest  Creamery  Supply  House  in  the  United  States. 


KEYSTONE’ 


Separating  Device 

Steam,  Horse, 
and  Hand  Power. 


CORN  SHELLERS 

Are  Guaranteed  to  be  Unsurpassed 
in  Any  Way. 


2  Hole  SheJler.  3  Sizes. 

Self  Feed 
and  Hand  Feed., 


“XL.”  Shelter 


6  and  4  Hole  Shellers. 

Strong,  Durable,  Light  Draft, 

Fast  and  Clean  Work. 
FULL  LINE  OF  HORSE  POWERS. 

KEYSTONE  MFC.  CO., 

Sterling,  Ill. 

Kansas  City,  Council  Bluffs,  8t.  Louis,  Columbus,  O. 


“Pony”  Shelter. 


THE  VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO., 

BELLOWS  FALLS,  VERMONT, 

Are  engaged  In  the  business  of  Hallding  and  Fitting 

CREAMERIES  AND  CHEESt  FACTORIES,  HSV“'=FS"RET^DE"""DRED3 

A  good  creamery  can  he  built  and  equipped  for  $3,000.  Any  persons  contemplating  building,  will 
find  it  profitable  to  confer  with  us  before  closing  contracts  or  signing  any  subscription  papers. 


FemsylyahiaAgricultubalWqbks,York,Pa 


Farquliar’s  Standard  Engines,  Saw  Mills,  Shingle 
Mills,  Grist  Mills  and  Standard  Implements  Gener¬ 
ally.  Send  for  Catalogue.  Portable  and  Stationary  Engines  and 
Boilers  a  specialty.  W arranted  equal  or  superior  to  any  made. 


Address  a.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  York,  Pa. 


NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

Thanks  and  Good  Will. — From  Thanksgiving  to  Christ¬ 
mas  !  Is  there  any  period  during  the  year  when  the 
days  fly  past  so  swiftly  ?  And  is  there  any  period 
when  the  best  thoughts  and  feelings  of  our  hearts  are 
so  called  to  the  surface?  It  is  no  wonder  that  we  are 
all  ready  to  make  good  resolutions  for  the  year  to 
come,  at  its  beginning,  for  we  are  in  tune  then  with 
all  that  is  highest  and  best.  Scarcely  have  the  praise 
and  the  giving  of  thanks  for  the  mercies  of  the  year 
and  the  bounties  of  the  Harvest-Giver  died  upon 
our  lips  ere  we  are  called  to  give  thanks  for  the  greater 
gift  that  blessed  the  world  when  the  angels  sang  of 
glory  to  God  and  good-will  to  men.  The  good-will  to 
men  which  redounds  to  the  glory  of  God  possesses  us 
during  all  the  passing  weeks  of  the  closing  year. 
Thanks,  adoration,  good-will  toward  our  brother,  and 
resolutions  for  a  better  future  follow  each  other  natur¬ 
ally.  Could  we  but  carry  this  atmosphere  of  generous 
feeling  toward  humanity  throughout  the  year,  we 
should  add  large  measure  to  the  sum  of  the  world’s 
happiness. 

Holiday  Gifts. — Times  change,  and  we  change  with 
them  ;  yet  since  when  has  it  been  true  that  holiday  giv¬ 
ing  savored  of  indelicacy  ?  We  fancy  that  it  is  largely 
a  desire  to  say  something  a  little  different  from  what 
others  are  saying  that  leads  one  writer  of  the  day  to 
point  out  that  any  gift  of  value,  “  with  its  intimation 
of  obligation  transferred,”  carries  with  it  a  savor  so 
undesirable.  That  rich  gifts  from  a  superior  in  station 
or  wealth  may  at  times  oppress  the  receiver  with  too 
strong  a  sense  of  obligation  is  no  doubt  true,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  when  there  is  neither  excuse 
nor  especial  reason  for  gift  giving.  But  at  the  beauti¬ 
ful  season  set  apart  by  our  customs  to  the  giving  of 
gifts,  no  one  who  has  the  true  Christmas  spirit  of  un¬ 
selfishness  and  good-will,  can  weigh  the  value  of  his 
gifts,  to  see  whether  he  has  either  given  or  received 
too  much. 


THOSE  OPEN  EYES. 

I1EY  may  see  considerable,  but  a  few  things  they 
may  not  see :  the  contribution-box  passed  on 
Sunday ;  the  points  in  the  sermon  leveled  at  them  ; 
the  manceuvers  of  the  choir  during  prayer  time;  neigh¬ 
bors  with  a  real  inferiority  of  purse  and  a  fancied  in¬ 
feriority  of  brains,  when  met  in  public  ;  the  demon¬ 
strations  of  joy  after  election  by  the  opposite  and 
victorious  political  party  etc. 

Among  the  things  they  should  see,  however,  is 
the  need  of  exercising  judgment.  When,  therefore, 
The  R.  N.-Y.  has  already  published  17  different  reme¬ 
dies  for  the  extermination  of  a  certain  bug,  they 
should  see  the  folly  of  sending  an  eighteenth.  After 
successfully  applying  one  or  two  effectual  ones,  why 
not  turn  the  mind  to  something  else?  The  same  may  be 
said  of  the  training  of  children,  and  the  building  up 
of  character,  etc.,  etc. 

Looking  into  the  tired  faces,  the  furrowed  brows, 
the  disturbed  countenances,  of  many  farmers’  wives, 
and  contrasting  them  with  the  fresh  faces,  the  smooth 
brows,  the  serene  countenances  of  many  other  far¬ 
mers’  wives,  open  eyes  cannot  help  seeing  the  boon 
which  Cheerfulness  vouchsafes  to  her  votaries.  If  we 
are  surrounded  by  those  who  kindly  help  us,  we  can  be 
cheerful  with  them  and  help  them  in  return  ;  if  by 
those  who  annoy  us,  we  can  be  cheerful  in  spite  of 
them,  and  fail  not  to  lend  a  helping  hand.  More 
easily  said  than  done  ?  You  are  harrassed,  perhaps, 
from  morning  until  night  with  never-ending  house¬ 
hold  duties,  besides  caring  for  the  mites  of  humanity 
who  cannot  and  must  not  be  neglected  ?  Leave  them 
all  now  and  then  for  a  10  minutes’  rest  on  the  couch. 
lTou  cannot  spare  even  so  much  time  ?  Then  stop  a 
moment  and  think  of  the  time  you  wantonly  throw 
away  in  entertaining  nervous  headaches  and  other 
visitors  of  a  kindred  nature.  A  few  years  hence,  your 
wee  mites  will  have  attained  to  the  age  of  young  man 
or  womanhood.  Then  not  the  smallest  feather  in  their 
cap  will  be  the  possible  possession  of  a  graceful, 
happy  mother.  lenore. 

Those  are  bright  open  eyes,  those  of  Lenore  ;  but 
wouldn’t  they  open  wider  if  they  could  see  not  only 
“eighteenth,”  but  nineteenth,  twentieth  and  twenty- 
first,  in  the  very  last  batch  of  letters  ?  But  other 
open  eyes  will  see  that  even  Lenore’s  topic  of  the 
need  of  rest,  freshly  as  she  has  treated  it,  is  by  no 
means  new  ;  indeed,  it  was  one  of  the  first  to  be  re¬ 
jected  from  “  Open  Eyes.” 

And,  oh  !  the  rest  of  you,  would  you  have  thought 
that  this  spirited  Lenore  would  quote  an  unfamiliar  (?) 
saying  about  variety,  spice,  etc. ,  and  end  with  a  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  waste  basket  ?  But  she  did,  and  we  care¬ 


fully  cut  it  out ;  999  have  said  it  before.  We  must 
avoid  the  thousandth. 

And  it  won’t  do,  you  people  with  open  eyes  !  posi¬ 
tively  it  won’t !  At  least  half  a  dozen  late  writers 
have  apologized  for  taking  more  than  200  words,  aver¬ 
ring  that  they  “  couldn’t  say  it  in  200.”  But  if  that  is 
really  the  case,  don’t  say  it !  This  boiling  down  busi¬ 
ness  is  yours,  and  the  editor  of  Open  Eyes  refuses  to 
do  it.  And  again,  several  have  crept  over  to  the  other 
page  in  order  to  discuss  “Open  Eyes”  matters  in  half 
or  three-quarters  of  a  column  !  No  ;  it  will  not  do  ; 
the  other  page  is  needed  for  other  topics. — Ed. 


CHAUTAUQUA  WORK  ON  THE  FARM. 

SOLATED  as  most  farmers  are,  they  certainly  need 
the  benefits  derived  from  a  prescribed  course  of 
study.  But  few  among  us  have  had  the  advantages 
of  a  college  education,  and  very  many  of  us  never 
finished  the  course  in  a  graded  school;  and  whether 
one  is  30  or  70  and  thirsting  for  knowledge,  I  know  of 
nothing  better  than  the  C.  L.  S.  C.  to  recommend. 

It  is  very  easy  to  say,  “  Oh,  I  do  not  get  time,”  as 
though  the  days  were  longer  for  me  than  for  you.  It 
depends  on  what  one  does  with  the  time.  It  seems  to 
be  essential  to  some  women’s  happiness  to  spend  one 
or  two  days  in  the  week  going  to  town.  Some  others 
must  visit  once  or  twice  a  week;  and  as  card  playing 
is  not  only  the  fashion  but  the  rage,  some  spend  one  or 
two  nights  (not  evenings)  in  dissipation.  The  Chau¬ 
tauqua  work  is  not  for  these  unless  they  are  willing  to 
forego  such  pleasures,  and  do  conscientious  and  syste¬ 
matic  work. 

My  experience  was  this:  four  years  ago  I  determined 
to  take  up  the  reading.  I  have  a  purse  of  my  own  and 
if  I  can  manage  to  save  up  now  and  then  a  dollar  from 
the  sale  of  butter  and  eggs  after  purchasing  the  gro¬ 
ceries,  I  sometimes  get  enough  dollars  to  exchange  for 
a  V,  and  on  very  rare  occasions  an  X.  At  that  time  I 
had  a  whole  V  and  invested  it  in  books.  At  about  the 
same  time  I  took  a  few  lessons  in  oil  painting,  and 
from  time  to  time  continued  taking  lessons  as  oppor¬ 
tunity  afforded.  The  books  were  read  faithfully,  not 
by  devoting  exactly  40  minutes  a  day,  for  sometimes 
weeks  would  elapse  before  I  could  give  the  reading  any 
attention.  The  “  Farmer  ”  had  to  be  left  out  for  the 
very  good  reason  that  he  would  not  consent  to  come 
in.  There  was  not  a  circle  within  four  miles,  nor  a 
Chautauqua  reader  any  nearer.  I  was  alone  and  single- 
handed,  but  my  friends  have  sometimes  complimented 
me  by  saying  I  had  considerable  pluck,  and  it  was  ex¬ 
ercised.  The  50  cents’  annual  dues  were  sent  regu¬ 
larly  to  the  central  office,  where  people  are  always  very 
kind  and  courteous.  The  first  year  I  painted  and  read; 
the  second  year  all  my  spare  time  and  money  were 
given  to  painting;  ditto  the  third  year.  The  fourth 
year  found  me  so  far  behind  in  the  reading  that  I  gave 
up  my  beloved  painting,  the  most  fascinating  of  all 
work,  and  devoted  all  my  spare  time  to  my  C.  L.  S.  C. 
work.  The  end  of  the  year  found  me  with  the  required 
reading  finished,  four  page  and  white  seal  memorxnda 
all  filled  out,  and  myself  making  preparations  to  visit 
Bay  View. 

I  have  all  my  housework  to  do  and  Felicie  is  always 
in  great  demand  to  help  from  one  side  of  the  farm  to 
the  other,  and  I  am  familiar  with  the  chickens,  the 
garden  and  the  sugar  bush,  and  only  one  of  my  dresses 
ever  saw  a  dressmaker.  Only  think  of  being  obliged 
to  make  your  own  dresses  to  wear  to  Bay  View,  and 
of  not  having  a  gold  watch  to  show  off  !  But  to  Bay 
View  the  Farmer’s  wife  went  and  participated  in  the 
exercises  on  Recognition  Day,  and  of  a  class  of  13,  two 
were  from  farms.  Mr.  Hall  fittingly  remarked,  “They 
are  not  all  people  of  leisure,  as  two  are  from  farms.” 

It  is  only  fair  that  I  should  say  that  my  family  is 
usually  small,  but  with  a  fair  degree  of  perseverance 
and  a  determination  to  accomplish  something  that 
would  be  of  lasting  benefit,  a  farmer  or  his  wife  may 
safely  undertake  the  Chautauqua  reading  !  It  is  an 
effort  in  the  right  direction — that  of  elevating  and 
educating  mankind.  I  have  ordered  books  for  some  of 
the  seal  courses  and  my  intention  is  to  keep  adding  to 
the  seals  I  now  have  on  my  diploma  until  I  have  at 
least  14,  which  will  admit  me  to  the  highest  order.  I 
know  of  no  one  who  is  so  suited  to  herculean  tasks  as 
the  farmer’s  wife.  felicie  farnsworth. 

*  *  * 

Books  as  Furniture. — A  book,  says  Margaret  E.  Sang- 
ster,  is  really  a  bit  of  embalmed  personality,  the  ex¬ 
halation  of  a  human  soul  saved  to  an  earthly  immor¬ 
tality.  Women  always  love  their  “things”  in  a  cling¬ 
ing  way  to  which  men  are  usually  strangers.  But  a 
man  loves  his  books,  loves  to  see  them  around  him, 
loves  to  sit  surrounded  by  them  as  by  friends  while 
he  enjoys  the  ease  of  slippers. 


IDEAS  WHICH  BEGET  INTEREST. 

NEW  IDEA. — Somewhere  about  election  day  the 
New  York  Herald  struck  out  a  new  idea.  In  a 
paper  that  issues  126  pages  a  week  that  this  should 
have  been  a  matter  of  special  note  is  a  trifle  surpris¬ 
ing.  But  a  momentous  matter  it  was  to  judge  by  the 
way  the  paper  has  boomed  it.  There  have  followed 
editorials,  comments,  reiterations  and  even  the  notes 
of  a  catching  melody. 

And  yet  our  editor  wants  to  receive  from  us,  poor 
penny-a-liners  new  ideas  whenever  we  take  up  our 
pens.  Does  she  think  they  grow  on  our  hedge-rows 
and  multiply  like  weeds  in  waste  places  ?  If  we 
actually  achieved  the  marvel,  would  she  make  us  a  song 
about  it  and  boom  it  through  so  many  papers  a  week  ? 

Dear,  Faithful  Chief  Cook  !  We  are  readers  as  well 
as  writers  (Good!  here’s  an  idea  Ed),  and  do  not 
care  for  a  rehash.  For  us  she  seeks  the  best,  demands 
it,  inspires  it,  and  how  well  she  succeeds  !  Surely  not 
a  week  brings  its  Rural  without  making  us  its  debtor 
for  some  fresh  suggestion,  some  helpful  idea. 

The  Press  and  the  People. — But  there  are  ideas 
and  ideas  as  we  all  know.  This  one  of  the  Herald’s 
is,  that  if  by  heavy  duties  upon  imports  we  ruin  in¬ 
dustries  abroad,  it  is  but  to  force  to  our  own  shores 
the  pauper  labor  of  Europe,  starved  out  of  its  native 
workshops.  A  genuine  suggestion  for  thought,  none 
can  deny.  It  is  sensible  reasoning,  it  interests  the 
whole  nation,  it  is  timely. 

Another  idea,  by  no  means  new  among  thinking 
people,  insists  upon  the  advisability  of  restricting  im¬ 
migration.  The  influx  of  inferior  races  and  of  vicious, 
thriftless  and  otherwise  undesirable  members  of  even 
our  own  race,  into  our  fair  land  is,  to  all  who  pause  to 
read  the  statistics,  a  matter  of  regret  and  alarm.  Yet 
it  goes  on  unchecked,  almost  unheeded.  Who  ever 
heard  intelligent  Americans  discuss  the  subject  but  to 
desire  that  the  scum  and  riff-raff  of  creation  be  not 
admitted  to  us  faster  than  we  can  assimilate  and  ele¬ 
vate  them?  But  it  has  never  become  a  party  cry;  it  has 
not  sufficiently  menaced  the  personal  interests  of  any 
class  to  influence  votes.  The  papers  give  it  scant  at¬ 
tention  and  the  wish  of  the  people  continues  to  be 
disregarded  because  inaudible.  Though  the  news¬ 
papers  lead  much  of  the  world’s  thought,  they  seldom 
originate  it.  They  are  like  the  boy  with  strongest 
lungs  who  leads  the  game  because  he  can  make  him¬ 
self  heard.  What  all  the  world  cares  for  and  talks 
about  the  newspapers  print.  Only  occasionally  one 
attacks  the  subject  of  our  country’s  becoming  the  sink 
hole  for  Europe’s  refuse  population.  Any  subject  to 
which  the  country  does  not  respond  with  a  fair  show 
of  interest,  will  receive  scant  attention  from  the  news¬ 
papers.  [According  to  this  line  of  argument,  if  the 
subject  really  interested  the  people  at  large  as  intim¬ 
ated,  would  not  the  newspapers  discuss  it  with  earn¬ 
estness  and  vigor?] 

The  Woman  and  Home  Influence  Club. — We  are 
apparently  but  a  few  feeble  women,  but  from  the  great 
aggregate  of  just  such  inconsequent  individuals  comes 
at  last  the  law  that  brings  the  things  to  pass.  At 
present  we  cast  the  ballot  only  indirectly  through 
husbands,  sons  and  brothers;  but  we  are  not  wholly 
powerless.  At  least  we  can  take  an  intelligent  in¬ 
terest.  Without  that  we  should  not  be  fit  to  exercise 
the  right  of  suffrage  were  it  granted  us;  with  it  we 
shall  certainly  do  better  than  the  poor  degraded  floater 
or  the  unintelligent  voter.  prudence  primrose. 

Beauty  often  depends  on  plumpness  ; 
so  does  comfort ;  so  does  health.  If  you 
get  thin,  there  is  something  wrong,  though 
you  may  feel  no  sign  of  it. 

Thinness  itself  is  a  sign ;  sometimes 
the  first  sign  ;  sometimes  not. 

The  way  to  get  back  plumpness  is  by 
careful  living,  which  sometimes  includes 
the  use  of  Scott’s  Emulsion  of  cod-liver  oil. 

Let  us  send  you — free — a  little  book 
which  throws  much  light  on  all  these 
subjects. 

Scott  &  Bowni, Chemists,  132  South  5th  Avenue,  New  York. 

Your  druggist  keeps  Scott’s  Emulsion  of  cod-liver  oil— all  druggists 
everywhere  do.  II. 
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WHAT  OPEN  EYES  SEE. 

Writers  of  New  York  State.— In  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  Columbian  Exposition,  the 
Board  of  Woman  Managers  of  the  State 
of  New  York  is  looking  up  its  literary 
women.  A  chronicle  of  their  work  is 
being  prepared  for  the  Exposition. 

Some  Songs  that  Sing. — In  contrast  to 
the  woman  who  put  her  songs  that 
wouldn’t  sing  into  her  six  adoring  child¬ 
ren,  the  family  of  Rebecca  Harding 
Davis  all  “  sing”  though  it  he  but  in 
prose.  Every  member  of  her  immediate 
family,  it  is  said,  is  engaged  in  literary 
work. 

Our  Address. — One  careful  friend  asks 
for  plain  directions  for  addressing  this 
page.  A  satisfactory  form  would  be 
“The  Rural  New-Yorker,  Times  Build¬ 
ing,  New  York,”  as  the  regular  address. 
In  the  lower  left-hand  corner,  if  for  this 
page,  write  simply  “Open  Eyes,”  if  for 
the  other  page,  “Woman  and  Home  De¬ 
partment.” 

To  Keep  “Throws"  in  Place.— I  have 
discovered  a  way  to  make  the  omnipresent 
tidy  stay  on  a  cane-backed  chair.  Make 
a  pad  by  placing  a  layer  of  cotton  be¬ 
tween  two  pieces  of  any  fabric,  place 
this  over  the  chair  back  and  fasten 
firmly.  The  tidy  fastened  to  this  cannot 
get  away,  will  wear  much  longer,  and 
the  chair  will  be  more  comfortable.  I 
should  have  said,  tie  the  pad  here  and 
there  as  you  would  a  comforter,  h.  h. 

Husk  Pillows  in  Sickness.— When  you 
save  corn  husks  for  beds  make  one  or 
two  husk  pillows.  You  will  find  them  a 
great  comfort  if  any  of  your  household 
is  sick  and  needs  to  be  bolstered  up  in 
bed.  They  are  harder  and  do  not  settle 
away  from  the  patient  as  a  feather  pil¬ 
low  does,  but  can  be  placed  firmly  against 
the  head  board  and  a  softer  pillow  placed 
in  front  if  wished;  or  with  a  comforter 
placed  over  they  will  be  found  cooler  and 
more  comfortable  to  the  poor  heated 
back.  h.  h. 

A  Correction. — In  her  article  upon 
underclothing  on  page  740,  where  Pru¬ 
dence  attempted  to  tell  how  to  make  the 
undervest  and  drawers  practically  one, 
she  was  made  to  direct  that  on  the  but¬ 
tons  sewed  to  the  underarm  seams  at  the 
waist  line  be  buttoned  the  vest  by  but¬ 
tonholes  worked  in  it.  Of  course  it  was 
in  the  belt,  or  drawers  binding,  that  the 
buttonholes  were  to  be  worked.  It  takes 
but  a  short  time  to  add  the  buttons  and 
buttonholes,  and  the  comfort  of  not  hav¬ 
ing  the  drawers  dragging  upon  slender 
or  undeveloped  hips  is  a  great  gain.  A 
strip  of  tape  stitched  over  the  seam  on 
the  inside  will  strengthen  it.  p.  p. 

Educational  Expenses.  —  “Women,” 
says  young  Editor  Bok,  “are  acquiring 
mental  knowledge  at  the  expense  of 
heart  affection.”  Wives  and  Daughters 
takes  exception  to  this  assertion,  thus  : 
“  Knowledge  is  not  acquired  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  heart  affection — it  is  acquired 
in  most  instances  at  the  expense  of  pocket 
money.  It  would  be  an  insult  to  college- 
bred  men  to  affirm  that  their  love  of 
families  and  homes  was  less  ardent  than 
the  love  which  laboring  men  and  arti¬ 
sans  give  to  their  wives  and  children. 
Nobody  asserts  that  men  are  ‘  acquiring 
mental  knowledge  at  the  expense  of 
heart  affection.’  ‘  When  you  educate  a 
man,’  says  the  sage,  ‘you  educate  an  in¬ 
dividual  ;  when  you  educate  a  woman, 
you  educate  an  entire  family.’  ” 

Mr.  Bok's  Chalk  Mark.— The  comment 
continues  :  It  is  always  interesting  to 
observe  a  man  laboriously  stoop  down 
and  carefully  chalk  out  a  circle  large 
enough  in  his  opinion  to  include  half  the 
human  race,  and  then  say,  “  There,  now, 
all  you  ladies  just  step  inside  of  that, 
and  don’t  let  me  hear  another  chirp  out 
of  any  one  of  you !  ”  But  the  trouble 
with  Mr.  Bok’s  circle  is  that  it  is  too 
small  for  even  one  self-respecting  woman. 
“The  average  man,”  he  says,  “would 
much  rather  that  his  wife  nestle  close  to 
him,  and  ask  him  to  advise  her,  than  that 
she  should  strut  around  his  house  in  an 
assertive  manner,  and  lay  down  the  law 
to  his  children  and  his  servants.”  His 


When  Baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castorla, 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castorla, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castorla, 
When  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Castorla 


house,  you  observe,  his  children,  his  ser¬ 
vants.  What  belongs  to  his  wife  ?  Noth¬ 
ing,  apparently,  except  the  proud  con¬ 
sciousness  that  she  is  standing  inside  of 
that  dear  little  chalk  circle  ! 

Relief  for  Catarrhal  Colds.— When  a  per¬ 
son  is  suffering  with  catarrhal  cold  in 
the  forehead  and  face,  dipping  hot  water 
on  to  the  face  with  the  hands  several  min¬ 
utes  at  a  time  gives  relief  if  care  be  taken 
to  avoid  exposure  to  cold  afterwards.  Hot 
water  should  not  be  applied  to  the  eyes, 
when  well  or  simply  weak,  as  it  weakens 
them.  m.  m. 

[A  thick  flannel,  wrung  out  of  hot  water, 
folded  and  laid  upon  the  forehead  allows 
one  to  rest  while  applying  this  restora¬ 
tive.  It  may  be  wise  to  emphasize  the 
fact  that  a  final  sponging  with  cool,  or 
cold,  water  should  always  follow  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  hot  water  or  steam.  This, 
followed  by  thorough  friction,  renders 
the  danger  from  after  exposure  very 
small. — Ed.J 

A  Stylish  Economy. — A  writer  in  House¬ 
keepers’  Weekly  gives  this  hint  as  to 
overcoming  the  “  slings  and  arrows  of 
outrageous  fortune”  which  may  have 
pierced  the  purse  :  It  touches  remodeling 
a  dress :  The  skirt  will  be  pressed  out 
and  cut  with  front  and  wide  side  gores, 
and  in  the  center  of  the  back  I  shall  put 
in  one  of  those  V-shaped  pieces  in  which 
the  point  is  at  the  waist  and  the  bias 
seams  at  the  side  breadths,  while  the 
fulness  falls  in  the  soft  folds  of  the  bell 
skirt.  Take  special  note  of  this,  for  it  is 
a  method  of  making  a  new  and  stylish 
back  out  of  very  little  material.  You 
can  take  a  plain  breadth  of  single  width 
material,  cut  it  the  length  you  wish,  and 
then  cut  it  from  the  left  corner  of  the 
bottom  to  the  right  corner  of  the  top, 
sew  the  two  straight  edges  together  for 
a  middle  seam,  well  pressed ;  the  two 
bias  edges  make  the  side  seams,  and  you 
have  a  full  back  breadth  either  for  a 
train  or  without  one,  according  to  the 
length  you  cut. 

Fun  on  the  Farm. — Our  first  summer  on 
the  farm — shall  I  ever  forget  it  ?  How 
the  children  rode  the  cow  to  water, 
watched  the  rooster,  and  every  time  he 
made  a  noise  ran  to  see  if  he  had  laid  an 
egg  !  The  first  churning — but  how  could 
it  be  done  without  a  churn?  My  husband 
made  a  hole  in  a  board,  placed  it  on  the 
cream  jar,  called  two  of  the  children,  set 
one  at  each  end,  and  amidst  laughter  and 
fun  the  butter  was  churned.  We  must 
have  some  chickens,  not  an  old  hen 
would  sit.  One  day  a  bright  idea  struck 
me  ;  we  would  borrow  two  of  our  neigh¬ 
bor.  How  proud  we  felt,  to  think  what 
a  nice  lot  of  chickens  we  would  raise. 
One  made  a  great  noise  when  she  came 
off  to  eat;  the  children  called  her  the 
papa  hen,  the  quiet  one  the  mamma  hen. 
Each  hatched  one  lone  chick,  and  we  con¬ 
cluded  that  we  would  not  make  our  for¬ 
tune  that  summer  by  raising  chickens. 
Then  the  berries  that  we  picked  !  Never 
were  any  bought  half  so  sweet ;  and  the 
fun  we  had  taking  our  dinner  in  the 
woods;  even  the  Pater  would  go  with  us, 
and  the  season  was  like  one  long  holiday. 

M.  A. 

Wedding  Dresses.— At  a  recent  wedding, 
says  Harper's  Bazar,  where  the  bride’s 
gown  was  nearly  covered  with  inherited 
lace,  and  her  bouquet  was  of  white 
chrysanthemums,  the  seven  attendant 
maidens  wore  white  satin  Empire  gowns, 
the  waist  of  natural  length  given  a  short 
effect  by  a  girdle  of  many  bands  of  silver 
galloon,  each  resting  on  a  fold  of  satin. 
The  gowns  were  in  princesse  breadths, 
cut  down  square  in  the  neck,  the  skirt  a 
very  short  rounded  demi-train  edged 
merely  with  a  narrow  satin  fold  headed 
by  silver.  Full  short  puffs  served  as 
sleeves  and  gave  great  breadth,  over 
which  fell  epaulettes  of  applique  lace, 
very  wide  and  very  full.  The  charmingly 
waved  hair  held  directly  in  the  back  a 
short  veil  made  of  a  breadth  of  tulle  at¬ 
tached  by  two  lyre-shaped  ostrich  tips, 
quite  short,  and  placed  back  to  back. 
The  long  white  gloves  were  of  Suede, 
and  the  white  satin  slippers  had  Rhine¬ 
stone  buckles.  Large  bouquets  were  of 
pale  pink  chrysanthemums  tinged  with 
lilac.  The  men  of  the  bridal  procession 
wore  very  long  English  frock-coats  of 
black  worsted,  dark  striped  trousers, 
white  scarfs  with  pearl  pins  given  by  the 
groom,  and  shoes  of  patent  leather. 
Some  of  the  number  wore  pearl  kid 
gloves,  while  others  wore  tan-colored 
gloves  of  undressed  kid.  Pink  chrysan¬ 
themums  were  used  as  boutonnieres  by 
the  ushers,  and  white  by  the  groom  and 
oest  man. 


“  Sultan  to  Sultan  "  is  the  title  which 
Mrs.  French  Sheldon,  the  daring  African 
explorer,  gives  the  volume  in  which  she 
tells  her  story.  A  Boston  review  of  it  says 
that  it  contains  in  all  about  400  illustra¬ 
tions,  which  are  reproductions  of  photo¬ 
graphs  taken  by  her  during  her  journey. 
The  book  gives  one  an  insight  into  the 
lives,  homes  and  nature  of  these  sup¬ 
pressed  people  that  no  author  has  done  ; 
this  with  graphic  descriptions  of  visits 
to  different  Sultans,  which  very  few 
people  have  ever  accomplished,  gives  the 
book  an  originality  distinctively  its  own. 
The  pictures  alone  should  do  this,  for 
nothing  can  equal  them  for  making  any 
tale  seem  a  reality  to  the  one  who  ab¬ 
sorbs  it. 


IF  you  name  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  our  advertisers  you 
may  be  pretty  sure  of  prompt  replies  and  right  treat¬ 
ment. 


The  Superior 

MEDICINE 

for  all  forms  of 
blood  disease, 

AVER’S 

Sarsaparilla 

the  health 
restorer,  and  health 
maintainer. 

Cures  Others 

will  cure  you. 


If  you  have  no  appetite.  Indigestion, 

|  Flatulence.  Sick- Headache,  “all  run  | 
down”  or  losing  llesli,  take 


fluff’s  Tiny  Pills? 

They  tone  up  the  weak  stomach  and 
build  up  the  llagging  energies.  25o. 


The  ROCKER  WASHER 

has  proved  the  most  satis¬ 
factory  of  any  Washer 
ever  placed  upon  the  mar 
ket.  It  Is  warranted  to 
wash  an  ordinary  family 
washing  of  100  pieces  in 
One  Hour,  as  clean  as 
can  be  washed  on  the 
washboard.  Write  for 
prices  and  full  description 

ROCKER  WASHER  GO., 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

Liberal  inducement  to 
live  agents. 


Bickford  Family  Knitter. 

r  Knits  everything  required  by  the 
household,  of  any  quality,  texture 
and  weight  desired.  Sold  an  install¬ 
ments.  A.  M.  LAWSON, 

783  Broadway,  New  York. 
Beware  of  cheap  and  worthless 
Knitters. 


Short  Course  in  Agriculture. 


CORNELL  UNIVERSITY 

offers  to  farmers’  boys  and  girls  over  1G  years  of  age  a 
practical  course  of  lectures  and  laboratory  work  in 
applied  Agriculture,  lasting  eleven  weeks,  and  be¬ 
ginning  January  3,  1893. 

For  full  particulars  address 

Prof.  I.  P.  ROBERTS, 
Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


AGENTS  WANTED  ON  SALARY 

or  commission,  to  handle  the  New  Patent  Chemical 
Ink  Erasing  Pencil.  Agents  making  $50  per  week 
Monroe  Eraser  Mf’g  Co.,  X  175,  La  Crosse,  Wls. 


A  Fine  Dairy  and  Market  Car¬ 
den  Farm  for  Sale  at  $25 
per  Acre  in  Virginia. 

I  will  sell  at  a  bargain  my  dairy  stock  and  home 
dairy  farm,  containing  340J^  acres,  some  of  which  is 
a  tine  market  garden  and  some  woodland,  some  of 
the  timber  being  very  valuable;  a  number  of  acres 
under  clover.  There  are  also  a  fine  young  orchard 
of  740  fruit  trees  in  bearing;  a  nice,  convenient  resi¬ 
dence,  'il/i  miles  from  the  city  of  Danville,  with  all 
necessary  outbuildings,  including  large  barns,  stables 
windmill,  etc.  Plenty  of  good  spring  water  runs  to 
dwelling-house,  stockyard  and  hot-beds. 

This  farm  has  a  valuable  established  dairy  trade, 
and  is  one  of  the  best  Improved  and  most  profitable 
in  this  section,  and  is  located  in  one  of  the  finest  cli¬ 
mates  in  America,  where  it  is  never  very  hot  or 
cold.  Price  of  sweet  milk  25  to  40  cents  per  gallon, 
according  to  quantity;  buttermilk  15  to  20  cents  per 
gallon.  Butter  35  cents  per  pound  the  year  round. 

Finding  it  necessary  to  give  up  my  personal  man¬ 
agement  of  the  business,  I  offer  one  of  the  best  op¬ 
portunities  for  investment  ever  offered  in  Virginia. 
I  refer,  by  permission,  to  R.  W.  Peatross,  Esq.;  Col. 
Geo.  C.  Cabell  and  Major  W.  T.  Sutherlln,  of  Dan¬ 
ville,  Va.,  etc.  I  solicit  correspondence,  and  will 
give  further  particulars  as  to  income  of  farm,  etc. 

Terms:  half  cash,  balance  in  one,  two,  three  and 
four  years,  or  I  will  sell  one-half  interest  In  the 
farm,  stock,  etc.,  to  a  reliable  and  experienced  busi¬ 
ness  manager,  and  will  pay  a  liberal  salary  for  the 
management  of  my  share  of  the  business.  Apply  at 
once  to  JOSEPH  COATES,  Danville,  Va 


4jHMSH0RN'S 


SELF-ACTING 

SHADE  ROLLERS 


Beware  of  Imitations. 

NOTICE 
AUTOGRAPH 


* 


ow 

LABEL 

A1TO  GET 

GENUINE 

HARTSHORN! 


SPRAY  YOUR  TREES 

$17  ■KJEtftP  $5-50 

Endorsed  by  the  leading  Entomologists  of  the  U.S. 
Valuable  illus.  book.  “ Our  Insect  Foes,”  free.  Our  far¬ 
mer  agents  are  making  $5  to $20  per  day.  Send  2  cent 
stamp  for  120-page  Ulus.  Farm  Book.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  Ill’d  Catalogue  free. 
Address:  P.  C.  LEWIS' MFG.  CO.,  Catshill,  N.  Y. 


SPRAY. 


Wormy  Fruit 
and  Leaf  Blight  ^ 
of  Apples,  Pears,  X38* i  dj 

Cherries,  and  Plums 'x 

prevented ;  also  Grape 
and  Potato  Rot — by 
spraying  with  Stalil’a 
Double  Acting  Excelsior 
Spraying  Outfits.  Rest  . 
in  t  lie  market.  Thousands  . 
in  use.  Catalogue,  doscrib- l_ 
ing  all  insects  injurious  to^ 
fruit,  mailed  Free,  Address 

WM.STAHL, Quincy, III' 


A  New  Era  in  Grape-Growing 

certainly  is  inaugurated  by  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  the  America,  Bril¬ 
liant,  Rommel,  Hermann  Jaeger, 
and  some  others  of  my  Hybrid 
Grapes. 

For  Descriptive  List,  address 


T.  V.  MUNSON,  Denison,  Tex. 

THE  LAMBERT 

PLOW  COLTER. 

for  plowing  under  green  crops. 
Guaranteed  to  work  on  any 
land,  no  matter  how  encum¬ 
bered  with  weeds,  green  crop  or 
other  litter.  Price  without 
Pat.  Sept.  27,  1892.  clamp,  $2.50;  with  clamp,  $3.00. 

LAMBERT  &  YOUNG,  Belfast,  Me. 


OLD  COINS 

*13,388  Paid 

For  149  Old  Coins.  Save  all 
you  get,  coined  before  1878, 
&  send  2  stamps  for  Illus- 

trated  list.  Shows  the 
highest  prices  paid.  W. 
VON  BERGEN,  95  Scollay 
Square,  Boston,  Mass. 

WANTED. 

.SCIENTIFIC  SWEEP  MILL 


ForTWO  HORSES-JBJPfck  Sent  on  trial. 

Fully  Guaranteed. 

Grinds  EAR  CORN 
and  SMALL  GRAINS. 

Special  Cob  Breaking  Device 
and  peculiar  dress  of  Grinders. 

Gives  better  work,  more 
of  It,  with  lens  work  to 
team  than  any  other. 

Seonfdth°s  andoT6  POWER  MILLS 

THE  FOOS  M FG. CO. Springfield, o. 


Burr-Stone  Grinding  Mills 


yc:j  to  write  to  ub.  They 
-ie  best  constructed,  least  complies 
and  fastest  grinding  mills  yet  p 
duced.  gAxlgF  ACXIO 

guarantee; 

Send  2ct.  stai 
our  48- pa 

1 1 1  u  h  trati 
Cattiloguc 

LEONARD  1 
HARRISON 
E,  NEW  HAVEN,  CON] 


IsSTthto  PORTABLE  BATHS. 

Best  ever  known.  Wh©u«u  and  B«t*iL 

Agents  Wanted  Evsrjwhsat* 
Send  for  CIrculart. 

E.  J,  KN0WLT0N, 

Ann  Arbor.  Mick.  * 


CION  I  ENTS  :  Dyspepsia  and  Its  causes.  Experl - 
J  ence  of  a  sufferer.  Liver  complaint  a  twin  dls- 
ordyr.  Constipation  a  result  of  dyspepsia.  Food  to 
be  :aken.  Food  to  be  avoided.  Mailed  free  to  any 
af  Irens.  JOHN  H.  McALVIN,  Lowell,  Mass., 

Fourteen  years  City  Treasurer. 


PROFIT 


FOR  FARMERS. 

NOT  BIG  MONEY. 

BUT  SURE  MONEY. 


Will  you  TRADE  a  little  time  and  trouble  FOR 
CASH?  Clean  and  honorable  work  for  winter  months. 
Even  the  busy  man  has  time  for  It.  This  means 
DOLLARS.  Don’t  throw  It  aside.  Write  a  card 
for  particulars  to  AXTELL,  RUSH  &  CO., 

Pittsburgh.  Pa. 


BUTTER. 


Parchment  lined  pails  for  from  3  to  10 
lbs.  Send  for  terms.  Detroit  Paper 
Package  Co.,  Detroit,  Mloh. 
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1  Bosk 

$200  WILL  BE  PAID 

In  premiums  for  the  best  products 
from  the 

Carman  Grape  Vines, 

The  New  Roses, 

The  New  Potato  and 
The  New  Tomatoes, 

Being  sent  and  to  be  sent  out  in  due 
season  to  our  subscribers.  The  con¬ 
ditions  will  be  made  known  in  due  time. 


STILL  ABOUT  THE  “  SPECIALS." 

It  seems  a  pity  that  so  few  of  the  big 
“  specials’*  are  being  called  for  by  club 
raisers,  but  we  suppose  it  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  on  account  of  the  “open”  fall, 
active  out-door  farm  work  has  been  kept 
up  later  than  usual,  so  that  the  work  of 
club  raising  could  not  be  vigorously  pros¬ 
ecuted.  Numerous  small  clubs  are  com¬ 
ing  in,  more  than  ever  before,  and  we 
expect  that  many  of  the  clubs  thus  started 
will  be  only  the  beginnings  of  larger 
ones  to  be  added  to  rapidly  by  their 
senders  as  the  days  go  by.  All  the 
evidence  of  these  workers  for  the  $2,000 
in  cash  and  $3,000  in  “special”  premiums  is 
to  the  effect  that  they  will  earn  big  wages 
all  through  the  winter  if  they  keep  at  it 
perseveringly. 


YOUR  SUBSCRIPTION  HAS  EXPIRED  I 


T  T"**  your  subscription  has  expired  it 
A  will  be  indicated  by  the  date  on  the 

address  label.  For  example,  a  label  as 
follows : 

John  Smith,  31192, 


means  that  Mr.  John  Smith’s  subscrip¬ 
tion  is  paid  to  the  end  of  December,  and 
that  his  renewal  subscription  for  the 
year  to  come  should  be  forwarded  soon. 
If  the  label  reads, 

John  Smith,  5|92, 


it  indicates  that  the  time  his  subscription 
has  been  paid  for  expired  on  November  5, 
and  the  renewal  is  past  due. 


IRREGULAR  RECEIPT  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
by  subscribers  was  last  week  wholly 
credited  to  our  mailing  department.  On 
further  investigation,  we  find  that  many 
other  New  York  papers  have  suffered  in 
the  same  way,  and  that  the  fault  is 
largely  in  the  post-office,  probably  due 
lately  to  the  overloading  of  the  mails 
with  campaign  documents  and  now  to 
the  rush  of  extra  editions  by  all  periodi¬ 
cals.  It  is  hoped  that  more  prompt  de¬ 
liveries  may  be  expected  henceforth. 

#  *  * 

The  $200  for  “Trial"  Clubs  will  be 
divided  on  January  1  among  all  those 
who  up  to  that  date  have  sent  in  clubs  of 
10  or  more  trial  subscriptions  at  25  cents 
each,  in  addition  to  the  other  premiums 
offered  ;  so  the  coming  week  is  all  the 
time  there  is  left  for  this  work. 


SOME  OF  THE  PREMIUMS  “TALK." 

X  received  the  telescope  and  have  fully  tested 
It.  To  say  we  are  pleased  with  It  doesn’t  say  enough. 
I  don’t  think  there  Is  anythin*  The  Rukal  offers  as 
a  premium  that  affords  more  amusement  and  pleas¬ 
ure.  while  It  is  also,  at  the  same  time,  an  article 
of  much  use,  especially  to  those  living  on  or  among 
the  hills.  We  can  see  the  stand  pipe  of  the  Salem 
water-works,  10  or  11  miles  away,  and  can  easily 
count  the  tree  trunks  on  Hound  Knob,  distant  from 
10  to  12  miles,  and  while  looking  at  a  dead  tree  dis¬ 
tant  at  least  two  miles,  I  saw  a  woodpecker  fly  up  In 
the  air  and  return  to  the  tree.  Many  thanks— E.  M. 
Cuowet.l,  Columbiana  County,  Ohio. 

1  received  the  watch  and  am  well  pleased  with  it. 
It  Is  very  handsome  and  an  excellent  time-keeper, 
and  altogether  satisfactory.— David  Yeck,  Osage 
County,  Kansas. 

The  grape  vine  came  in  fine  condition.— Mrs.  J.  W. 
T.,  Kockland.  Me. 

The  set  of  dishes  arrived  this  P.  M.  In  good  order, 
and  I  am  well  pleased  with  them.— W.  C.  Bryant, 
Livingston  County,  N.  Y. 

WE  were  much  pleased  with  the  china  set;  also 
the  watches.  They  are  all  you  represented  them  to 
bo.  Among  the  china  the  jug  alone  was  missing; 
and  nothing  was  broken  or  cracked. — John  F.  Pitt, 
Allamakee  County,  Iowa. 

I  received  the  Carman  grape  vine,  and  am  very 
much  pleased  with  it.  It  is  as  nice  a  cutting  as  I 
ever  saw.  1  shall  take  great  pains  to  have  It  do  well, 
and  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  it. — A.  B.  Pitkin 


Active  farmers  recommended  by  R. 
N.-Y.  subscribers  will  each  receive  a  copy 
of  The  R.  N.-Y.  No  matter  whether 
they  be  far  or  near,  we  shall  send  a  copy 
to  every  address. 


AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 

The  Grangers  In  Pennsylvania  now  number  40,000. 
In  the  Vermont  Legislature  the  House  has  reported 
a  bill  enacting  that  a  dozen  hen  eggs  must  weigh  1% 
pound. 

Frank  Fordyce  will  soon  attempt  to  drive  his  flock 
of  45,000  sheep  from  the  center  of  Idaho  to  Ogallala, 
Neb.,  a  distance  of  more  than  1,000  miles. 

Is  the  corner  in  broom  corn  and  brooms  due  to  the 
approaching  general  Introduction  of  “  new  brooms  ” 
into  the  123,000  government  offices  throughout  the 
country  ? 

The  sale  of  American  oleomargarine  as  butter  and 
cotton-seed  oil  as  lard  has  been  prohibited  in  Vene¬ 
zuela.  Flour  Is  selling  at  wholesale  for  $30  a  barrel 
In  Caracas,  the  capital. 

The  large  business  done  In  Great  Britain  in  Ameri¬ 
can  canned  goods  is  likely  to  be  checked  by  the  alarm¬ 
ing  number  of  deaths  from  poisoning  alleged  to  have 
resulted  from  eating  canned  foods. 

In  Rhode  Island  the  State  officers  have  been  prose¬ 
cuting  many  dealers  in  swill  milk  under  a  recent  law; 
but  all  have  gone  scot-free  until  the  law  shall  be 
enacted  in  an  amended  form,  as  in  its  present  shape 
It  Is  found  to  be  defective. 

There  was  a  decrease  in  the  exports  of  cattle  and 
hogs  last  month,  but  an  increase  in  the  shipments  of 
beef,  hog  and  dairy  products;  and  the  aggregate  of 
all  items  was  valued  at  $12,996,028,  as  against 
$11,608,307  in  November,  1891. 

The  Hospital  Aid  Society  of  Amsterdam.  N.  Y., 
placed  barrels  in  the  various  school-houses,  and 
asked  for  potatoes,  apples,  etc.,  for  winter  use  in  the 
hospital.  Farmers’  children  filled  over  30  barrels— 
more  than  the  most  sanguine  expected. 

The  trouble  about  the  purchase  of  Ormonde,  the 
race-horse  sire,  has  been  settled,  and  he  has  been 
delivered  to  the  agent  of  his  new  California  owner, 
at  Buenos  Ayres.  He  will  serve  a  few  mareB  in  Eng¬ 
land  at  a  fee  of  $500  each  before  going  to  California. 

The  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Birds  of  Great 
Britain  has  increased  its  membership  during  the  past 
year  from  1,200  to  5,200.  Its  annual  report  says  the 
English  goldfinch  is  threatened  wiith  extinction, 
because  of  the  present  demand  for  its  feathers  for 
“  murderous  millinery.” 

An  improvement  on  the  pneumatic  tire— the  air- 
wheel— has  just  been  invented  in  England.  It  is  con¬ 
structed  without  the  usual  rim  or  spokes,  and  con¬ 
sists  of  a  single  rubber  and  canvas  chamber  of  com¬ 
pressed  air.  The  center  is  compressed  deeply  by  two 
metal  disks,  through  which  the  axle  is  passed. 

Tom  Jerrold,  the  youngest  son  of  Douglas  Jerrold, 
the  famous  English  writer,  is  about  to  publish  a  vol¬ 
ume  containing  an  account  of  his  agricultural  ob¬ 
servations  during  his  five  years  of  farming  in 
Canada.  Mr.  Jerrold  has  written  several  books  on 
gardening  matters,  and  is  recognized  as  a  horticul¬ 
tural  authority. 

Some  time  back  the  bull-wether  belonging  to  MIbs 
Agnes  Murray’s  flock  of  sheep  at  Bridgeport,  Conn., 
butted  Miss  Adella  W.  Hubbell  so  severely  as  to 
malm  her  for  life.  Although  the  beast  was  suffo¬ 
cated  to  death  in  the  voluminous  Hubbell  skirts,  its 
owner  has  been  condemned  to  pay  Miss  Adelia  $1,750 
damages.  Was  it  a  Dorset? 

While  advices  from  various  country  districts  tell 
us  of  unusually  heavy  sales  of  sheep  since  the  Presi¬ 
dential  election,  there  are  no  indications  of  an  in¬ 
crease  in  our  sheep  exports  though  the  restrictions 
against  American  sheep  in  Great  Britain  have  been 
recently  removed.  In  two  weeks  only  110  have  been 
exported  from  all  American  ports. 

Of  that  cargo  of  9,566  boxes  of  Florida  oranges 
lately  shipped  to  London,  4,000  boxes  were  put  up  for 
sale  the  other  day,  and  2,600  proved  sound  and 
brought  from  $2.45  to  $3.50  per  box.  It  is  expected 
that  not  less  than  100,000  boxes  will  be  shipped  next 
year  from  Florida  to  London  and  a  great  deal  of 
others  to  other  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
Continent. 

President  White,  of  the  State  College,  at  Athens. 
Ga.,  has  announced  that  on  Wednesday,  January  4, 
a  short  course  of  Instruction  will  begin,  especially 
arranged  for  young  men  engaged  or  desiring  to 
engage  In  farming.  It  will  continue  three  months, 
and  will  comprise  instruction  in  English,  mathe¬ 
matics,  history,  agricultural  chemistry,  farm  engin¬ 
eering  and  practical  agriculture,  with  exercises  in 
the  field,  barn,  dairy,  etc.  Tuition  is  free  and  no  fees 
are  charged.  Any  youth  over  15  years  of  age  can  be 
admitted  without  examination. 

Congressman  Hatch,  a  practical  farmer  and  stock- 
man,  member  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  dur¬ 
ing  many  Congresses,  and  chairman  of  it  for  two 
terms  under  Cleveland,  author  of  the  Hatch  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  law  and  of  several  others  beneficial  to 
farmers,  and  always  an  honest,  earnest  and  able 
advocate  of  measures  advantageous  to  agriculture, 
is  frequently  mentioned  for  the  position  of  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  in  the  new  Administration.  Major  H. 
E.  Alvord,  Director  of  the  Maryland  Experiment 
Station  and  a  valued  contributor  to  The  Rural,  is 
also  strongly  recommended  for  the  position  of  Under¬ 
secretary. 
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THUS 

is  the 
experience 


1845  to  1893. 


D.S.  Morgan  &  Co. 

BROCKPORT,  N.  Y., 

have  had  in  manufacturing 

Agricultural  Implements,; 

Triumph  Reapers,  J 
Mowers,  Rakes,  Binders, 


SEE  IT  GROW ! 
Sales: 

600  in  1890. 
3,600  in  1891. 
7,000  in  1892- 


Mention  this  paper. 


Spading  Harrow 

HIGH-GRADE  GOODS. 

THE  BEST  all-around  rotary 
Harrow  made  ;  leaves  no  furrows  or  ridges. 
UA  pnilAI  ^all-plowed  Vine- 
I*  U  t  y  U  H  L  yards,  Orange  Groves. 

Write  to  us  at  Brockport,  N.  Y.,  or 
248  Johnson  St., Chicago,  Ill.,  for  1893  Catalogue 
of  our  Improved  Implements. 

D.  S.  Morgan  &  Co. 


“  A  Magazine  for 
the  home.” 

Bishop  Vincent. 


1 


|  Take 
|  Scribner’s 

I 

|  Magazine 
|  For  1893. 

I  $3.00  a  Year. 


<j  “To  any  one  who  might  ^ 

ask  counsel  in  choice,  I  would  ^ 

(  say  that  Scribner’s  has  been  ^ 

my  choice  among  its  compeers  ^ 

and  favored  in  my  family.  It  ^ 

is  invaluable  for  its  comprehen-  ^ 

siveness  and  variety  of  interest  ^ 

•  'V 

(  and  information,  and  for  its 

(  .  ^ 

<  thorough  treatment  of  the  special  Jx 

(  topics  of  current  study  and  in- 
,  ss 

quiry.  Complete  and  bound  to-  ^ 

gether  it  is  a  library  in  itself,  a  ^ 
treasure  for  a  household.”  ^ 

Mrs.  A.  D.  T.  Whitney. 

,  - 1 

t  SCRIBNER  S  HAGAZINE  IN  1893  I 

^  ss 

^  will  be  especially  notable  for  its 

^  Descriptions  of 

^  “  The  Poor  in  Great  Cities,”  “  The  Occupations  of  Men,”  “  The  World’s  ^ 

|  Fair,”  “The  Peary  Relief  Expedition,”  “Woman’s  Art.”  ^ 


|  Among  the  Authors,  I 

^  Frances  Hodgson  Burnett,  H.  C.  Bunner,  Robert  Grant,  Harold  ^ 
^  Frederic,  Miss  S.  B.  Elliott,  author  of  “Jerry,”  George  W.  Cable,  ^ 

^  Robert  Blum,  William  H.  Russell,  Archibald  Forbes,  Octave  ^ 

^  Uzanne,  and  many  others. 


The  Illustrations 

will  represent  the  work  of  the 
very  best  artists. 

The  late  James  Russell  Lowell  said: 
“I  have  been  particularly  struck 
with  the  beauty  and  charms  of  the 
illustrations." 


Special  Offer  for  1893.  | 

If  you  will  send  your  subscrip-  ^ 
tiou  before  January  15,  1893,  with  ^ 
#3.00  and  30  cents  to  pay  postage,  ^ 
we  will  enter  your  order  for  one  ^ 
year  and  send  free  Volume  XII.  \v 

NX 

bound  in  blue  cloth,  a  book  of  ^ 
793  pages  and  over  200  superb  ^ 
illustrations.  *  ^ 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  mention  ^ 
this  special  offer.  ^ 


Charles  Scribner’s  Sons, 

743  Broadway,  New  York. 


mitre  says  she  c ashot  see  how 

WslE  kOU  DO  IT  FOB  THB  HONEY, 
e  I  n  Bays  »  $86.09  Improved  Oxford  81o(»f 

$  I L  Sewiag  Machine ;  perfect  working  K li¬ 
able,  finely  finished,  adapted  to  light  andheavv 
work, with  a  complete  set  of  t  he  1  atest  improved 
attachments  free.  Each  machine  guaranteed  for  5 
vears.  Bov  d  irect  from  our  factory, and  save  dealers 
and  agents  profit.  Send  for  CAT ALOGUB. 

B1F0.  COaTASI,  DKP’I  T  64  CHICAGO.  ILL. 


BLUE  CRASS  FARMS. 

Every  Farmer,  Fruit  and  Stock  Grower,  wishing 
reliable  information  In  regard  to  the  agricultural 
land  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  can  secure  a  copy 
of  the  New  South,  free,  for  three  months.  Address 
W.  S.  FRANCI3, 

346  West  Main  Street,  Louisville.  Ky. 


The  Most  Progressive  Agricultural  Weekly  Paper  in  America. 

A  Paper  for  the  Farmer  from  Maine  to  California  and  from  Minnesota  to  Texas,  is  THE  PRACTICAL  FARMER  of  Philadelphia.  Established  in  1855.  You  need  It. 

You  Can  Have  it  Every  Week  to  Jan’y  1st,  ’94,  for  $1.00. 

In  Clubs  of  Five,  75  cents  each,  with  Free  Copy  to  Club  Raiser. 

For  Free  Sample  Copies,  Address  THE  PRACTICAL  FARMER,  PHILADELPHIA,  PENNA. 


T.  B.  Terry  writes  for  no  other  publica¬ 
tion,  this  year  or  next. 

John  Gould  edits  the  Dairy  Department. 
Joseph  Meehan  edits  the  Horticultural. 
T.  Greiner  edits  “Short  Cuts.” 

Prof.  W.  F.  Massey  the  “Experience  Pool.” 
Over  one  hundred  different  correspondents, 
representing  the  best  practical  Agricultu¬ 
rists  in  America,  contribute  to  every  issue. 
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Condensed  Correspondence. 

Oklahoma.  Blaine  County.  December.— The 
seeding  of  the  first  crop  of  wheat  ever  seeded  In  this 
new  country  Is  just  finished,  occupying  a  little  over 
two  months.  It  Is  possible  a  little  may  be  sown  yet, 
as  In  older  Oklahoma  some  was  sown  last  year  as  late 
as  February  7.  In  this  newer  portion  there  will 
be  sufficient  forage  for  stock,  though  but  little  grain 
was  raised,  as  planting  was  necessarily  very  late. 
Stock  with  a  range  on  Mesquite  and  Gama  grasses 
are  doing  well,  but  where  Bunch  grass  predomi¬ 
nates  the  animals  have  to  be  fed.  In  the  older 
portion,  wheat  and  oats  were  very  heavy  crops, 
and  are  likely  to  be  staple  crops  here.  Band  Is  all 
occupied  In  this  county,  and  claims  sell  for  from  $200 
to  $2,000.  Wheat  43c.,  corn  25c. ;  good  cattle  bring  fair 
prices,  but  horses  are  very  low.  as  the  Indians  have 
a  cheap  grade  that  supplies  the  demand,  j.  w.  R. 

ARKANSAS,  PULASKI  COUNTY,  NOVEMBER  28.— 
Farmers  are  In  the  midst  of  the  cotton  harvest  and 
nothing  like  a  half  crop  on  all  the  overflowed  lands 
will  be  gathered.  Enough  bolls  to  make  two-thirds 
of  a  crop,  but  so  much  of  the  growing  season  had 
passed  before  planting,  that  the  crop  has  not  matured 
and  the  bolls,  Instead  of  opening,  are  rotting.  The 
weather  through  the  summer  was  too  wet  and  cool 
for  both  cotton  and  sweet  potatoes.  The  receipts  of 
cotton  at  the  places  of  delivery  are  not  more  than 
one-third  of  what  they  were  at  this  time  last  year, 
and  the  merchants  say  that  trade  has  not  been  so 
dull  In  a  great  many  years,  and  the  privations  and 
suffering  of  the  renters  will  be  very  great.  Many  of 
them  have  abandoned  their  crops  and  are  already 
suffering  for  their  dally  food  and  clothing,  and  as 
nothing  will  be  done  on  the  farms  before  March  1. 
there  must  necessarily  be  great  suffering  among  the 
laboring  classes.  What  Is  true  of  the  great  shortage 
In  cotton  Is  also  true  of  the  sweet  potato  crop.  The 
large  growers  found  not  half  a  crop  even  where 
planted  on  upland  and  early  In  the  season,  wm.  p.  t. 


CROP  AND  MARKET  NOTES. 

Fat  btrd  brings  fat  price. 

Poultry  prices  In  general  are  low. 


•  1,000,000  Tired  Ont  People 

,  re  thinking  to-day  that  all  they  need  to  make  them 
feel  well  Is  “a  little  rest.”  It  Is  true  that  the  rest 
cure  Is  often  the  best  cure,  but  It  Is  also  true  that  a 
great  many  people  cannot  afford  to  rest  Indefinitely. 
Worse  still,  the  very  knowledge  that  they  cannot 
afford  it,  seriously  Interferes  with  the  best  use  of  the 
rest  they  have.  Too  often  going  to  the  doctor  means 
that  the  patient  shall  stop  short,  while  cares,  duties 
and  expenses  keep  right  on.  It  Is  highly  desirable  then 
that  some  treatment  be  found  for  this  numerous 
class— something  that  will  interfere  neither  with  their 
business,  or  pleasure.  In  this  respect  nothing  in  the 
world  can  compare  with  Drs.  Starkey  &  Palen’s  Com¬ 
pound  Oxvgen.  For  more  than  20  years  this  well- 
known  agent  has  made  multitudes  of  run-down, 
over-worked,  nervous  and  sick  people  as  good  as 
new,  and  that  at  thelrlown  homes  and  occupations. 
From  the  60,000  cases  which  they  have  carefully  re¬ 
corded  they  can  give  you  lncontestible  proof,  doubt¬ 
less  In  your  own  neighborhood.  If  in  need  of  better 
health,  write  them.  That  is  better  than  “rainbow¬ 
chasing”  after  rest  which  never  comes.  Drs.  Star- 
key  &  Palen,  1529  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia,  or  Chi¬ 
cago,  San  Francisco,  New  York,  and  Toronto,  Ont. — 
Ad v. 


I  riARKETS.  1 
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BEANS  AND  PEASE. 


Beans,  marrow,  choice,  per  bush . 2  40  @  — 

Medium,  choice,  per  bush .  —  @2  00 

Foreign.  Medium . 1  65  @1  70 

Foreign,  Pea . 1  70  @1  75 

Pea,  choice . I  95  @2  00 

lted  Kidney,  choice . 2  70  @2  80 

Lima,  California  (60  lbs) . 2  00  @2  10 

Green  pease,  bbls.,  per  bush .  —  @1  85 

Bags,  per  bush . 175  @180 

Scotch  green  pease,  per  bush . 1  85  @1  87(4 


BUTTER. 

CREAMERY  AND  FACTORY. 


Pork  prices  are  well  maintained  in  our  market. 

Hothouse  tomatoes  are  retailing  for  $t  per  pound. 

Lady  apples,  though  small  In  size,  sell  for  a  large 
price. 

Good  table  pears  are  selling  well,  but  are  not  very 
plentiful. 

Choice  table  appleB  retail  for  nearly  as  much  as 
the  best  oranges. 

Foreign  potatoes  are  now  sold  In  the  New  York 
market  at  auction. 

New  California  figs  sell  from  the  hucksters'  wagons 
for  10  cents  per  pound. 

The  hop  market  shows  a  better  tone,  though  there 
Is  little  change  in  prices. 

The  Christmas  season  Is  not  only  a  merry  one,  but 
a  busy  time  for  the  marketman. 

It  is  estimated  that  Wayne  County,  N.  Y.,  received 
$1,000,000  for  her  apple  crop  this  year. 

Hothouse  grapes  are  extremely  slow  of  sale,  and 
most  of  the  arrivals  are  of  Inferior  quality. 

The  general  tendency  of  prices  Is  downward  In 
most  of  the  horse  markets  of  the  country. 

Send  perishable  products  so  that  they  will  reach 
the  market  as  early  In  the  week  as  possible. 

Save  the  wing  and  tall  feathers  from  the  turkeys. 
They  are  largely  used  In  making  dusters,  etc. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  fresh-laid  eggs  are 
scarce,  prices  are  quoted  lower  than  last  week. 

Lettuces  from  the  hothouses  run  mostly  to  too 
small  sizes  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  market. 

lted  bananas  from  Cuba  are  In  market  now.  and 
sell  for  about  50  per  cent  more  than  the  yellow  ones. 

California  strawberries  are  in  market,  and  sell  for 


Creamery,  State,  tubs,  fall  made,  extra . 28  @ — 

State,  tubs,  common  to  good . 23  @27 

Western,  separator,  extra . 30  @— 

Western,  firsts . 27  @28 

Western,  seconds . 23  @26 

Western,  June,  extras . 23  @24 

Western,  June,  firsts . 21  @23 

Western,  June,  seconds . 19  @20 

Western,  thirds . 20  @22 

Western  imitation  creamery,  firsts . 22  @25 

Western  Imitation  creamery,  seconds...  18  @23 

Western  factory,  June  firkins,  extras.... 17  @18 

June  firkins,  seconds  to  firsts . 16  @17 

June  tubs,  extras . 16  @17 

Fresh,  small  tubs . 22  @23 

Fresh  firsts . 18  @20 

Fresh  seconds . 16  @— 

Thirds . 15  @16(4 

DAIRY. 

State,  half  tubs  and  palls,  extras . 26  @27 

Half  tubs  and  palls,  firsts . 22  @24 

Half  tubs  and  palls,  seconds . 20  @21 

Welsh  tubs,  extras . —  @26 

Welsh  tubs,  firsts . 22  @24 

Welsh  tubs,  seconds . 20  @21 

Firkins  and  tubs,  extras .  24  @25 

Firkins  and  tubs,  firsts . 21  @23 

Tubs,  thirds . 18  @19 

Firkins,  extra . 22  @23 

Firkins,  firsts . 21  @22 

Firkins,  seconds . 18  @19 

Western,  firsts . 20  @23 

Seconds . 16  @19 

Thirds . 14(4@15 


CHEESE. 

State  factory,  full  cream,  fall  made,  colored. 

fancy . 10%@U 

Full  cream,  white,  fall  made,  lancy . 10%@11 

Full  cream,  choice . 10%@10^ 

Full  cream,  good  to  prime . 10  @1094 

Full  cream,  common  to  fair . 8(4@  9(4 

Fart  cream,  Chenango  and  neighboring 

counties,  small  size,  choice .  8(4@  9 

Part  skims,  small  size,  fair  to  prime . 7(4@  8 

Part  skims,  choice .  8  @8(4 

Part  skims,  prime .  7  @7(4 

Part  skims,  fair  to  good . 5  @  8% 

Part  skims,  common . 3  @4 

Full  skims .  1(4@  2(4 


$1.50  to  $1.75  per  quart,  retail,  They  are  not  very 


EGGS. 


good. 

The  mushroom  market  Is  dull,  prices  ranging  from 
30  to  65  cents  per  pound,  wholesale,  according  to 
quality. 

Lower  prices  for  hogs  and  pork  products  seem  Im¬ 
probable  In  view  of  the  shortage  In  the  number  in 
the  country  at  large. 

About  the  only  scarce  article  In  the  poultry  line  Is 
prime  turkeys.  These  are  probably  being  held  back 
for  the  holiday  trade. 

From  the  wheat-growing  regions  of  the  Northwest 
the  reports  are  that  winter  wheat  entered  the  winter 
In  fairly  good  condition. 

Hothouse  lambs  will  be  In  market  for  Christmas, 
and  the  first  arrivals  will  bring  what  ordinary  people 
would  call  extravagant  prices. 

Game  of  all  kinds  Is  plentiful,  with  the  exception 
of  venison.  This  is  out  of  season,  according  to  the 
antiquated  game  laws  of  this  State. 

The  first  capons  of  this  year’s  vintage  are  on  the 
market  stands,  but  they  are  not  bringing  the  extrav¬ 
agant  prices  we  sometimes  read  of. 

The  orange  market  has  got  Into  a  bad  state,  owing 
to  the  large  quantities  of  Inferior,  poorly  assorted  or 
dishonestly  packed  fruit  recently  sent. 

Persimmons  from  Florida  are  offered,  but  there 
seems  to  be  a  limited  demand  for  them,  mainly  be¬ 
cause  people  are  not  accustomed  to  them. 

One  of  the  fancy  fruit  stores  reports  an  order  for 
four  baskets,  small  ones,  too,  of  the  most  expensive 
fruits  to  be  found  In  market,  at  $50  per  basket. 
How’s  that  for  fruit  ?  And  how  much  of  that  $50  goes 
to  the  growers  ? 

Corn  growers  are  reported  as  marketing  very  little 
corn.  The  crop  was  short,  and  much  of  It  poor,  and 
this,  with  the  high  price  of  hogs,  has  a  tendency  to 
keep  the  corn  at  home.  The  crop  generally  is  re¬ 
ported  as  being  about  all  secured. 

During  the  week  ending  December  3.  the  New  York 
Health  Department  examined  2,482  specimens  of 
milk,  and  destroyed  60  quarts.  Ten  specimens  were 
examined,  of  which  four  were  found  to  be  watered, 
one  skimmed,  four  both  skimmed  and  watered,  and 
only  one  normal.  In  view  of  these  facts,  it  would 
seem  that  the  number  of  quarts  destroyed  was  alto¬ 
gether  too  small, 


TUTT’S  PILLS  give  appetite  and  good  digestion. 


State  and  Pennsylvania,  new  laid,  choice...  28  @ — 


Western,  fresh  gathered,  extra . 27(4@28 

Fresh  collections,  good  to  prime . 27  @— 

Fall  packed . 22  @25 

Early  Icehouse,  good  to  prime . 20  @21 

Icehouse,  fair  quality . 18  @19 

Limed  eggs,  State,  per  dozen . 20  @21 

Canadian,  per  dozen . 20  @20(4 

Western,  per  dozen . 20  @20(4 


— 

@  8(4 

8 

@  8(4 

6 

@  6(4 

5^@  5?4 

6(4@  5(4 

2 

@  2(4 

194®— 

12(4@13 

11 

@12 

9 

@10 

6 

@  8(4 

19(4@20 

18 

@19 

16 

@19 

11 

@12 

— 

@  6(4 

5 

@  5(4 

13 

@17 

10 

@15 

111 

@14 

12 

@- 

8 

@10 

.2  25@3  00 

FRUITS— DRIED. 

Apples,  evaporated,  fancy .  9^@— 

Choice . — 

Prime .  8 

N.  C.,  sun-dried,  fancy .  6  _ 

N.  C.,  sun-dried,  sliced,  choice .  594@  f>% 

N.  C.,  sliced,  prime .  6(4  @  5(4 

Chopped .  2  “  ~  ' 

Cores  and  skins .  _ 

Peaches,  Ga.,  peeled,  fancy . 12J4@13 

Ga.,  peeled,  choice . 11 

Ga.,  peeled,  fair  to  prime .  9 

Ga.,  peeled,  common .  6 

Raspberries,  evaporated . 

Sun-dried . 18" 

Cherries  . 16 

Huckleberries . 11 

Blackberries . 

1891 . 

Apricots.  California . . 13 

Peaches,  California,  unpeeled . 

Prunes,  California,  per  lb . 

Plums,  State,  per  lb . 

Damson .  8 

FRUITS— GREEN. 

Apples,  N.  Spy,  prime  to  fancy,  per  bbl . 2  25@3  00 

N.  spy,  up-river,  small  bbl . 1  75@2  25 

King,  fair  to  fancy,  per  bbl . 2  50@4  00 

Spltzenburg,  extra  fancy . 4  00@4  50 

Good  to  prime . 2  00@3  00 

Common  to  fair,  small  bbl . 1  75@2  25 

Greenings,  extra  fancy . 3  00@4  00 

Good  to  prime . 2  50@3  00 

Up-river,  small  bbl  . 2  00@3  00 

Baldwins,  extra  fancy . 2  75@  — 

Good  to  prime . 2  25@2  50 

Up-river,  small  bbl . 150@200 

Cranberries,  Cape  Cod,  Belle,  etc.,  fancy. .  .8  00@8  50 

Cape  Cod,  late  kinds,  fair  to  choice . 7  0007  50 

Cape  Cod,  Inferior,  per  bbl . 3  00@6  00 

Cape  Cod,  prime  to  fancy,  per  crate . 2  25@2  60 

Cape  Cod.  fair  quality,  per  crate . 1  87@2  00 

.  Jersey,  prime,  dark,  perorate . 2  25@2  50 

Jersey,  fair  to  good,  per  crate . 1  75@2  00 

grapes.— Western  New  York. 

Concord,  per  10-lb  basket .  15  @20 

Per  5-lb  basket .  10  @n 

Catawba,  per  5-lb  basket .  10  @11 

Per  10-lb  basket .  15  @20 

FLORIDA  FRUIT. 

Oranges,  bright  fancy,  176  to  200s  per  box _ 2  50@2  75 

Bright  straight  lines,  per  box . 2  00@2  25 

Bright  Inferior  per  box . 1  50@2  00 

Russet,  per  box  . 1  85@200 

Grape  fruit,  choice,  per  box . 2  25@2  50 

Tangerines,  per  box . 4  50@5  50 

Mandarins,  per  box . 3  00@3  05 


POTATOES. 

Long  Island  potatoes.  Rose,  per  bbl . 2  25  @  2  50 

Northern  New  York  potatoes,  per  bbl _ 2  00  @  2  25 

Western  New  York  potatoes,  per  bbl . 1  75  @  2  00 

Jersey  potatoes,  good  to  choice . 175  @  2  25 

Potatoes,  Inferior . I  25  @  1  50 

Virginia  sweet  potatoes . 2  50  @  2  75 

Jersey  sweet  potatoes . 3  25  @  3  50 

Vineland  sweet  potatoes . 3  50  @  4  00 

POULTRY  LIVE. 

Fowls,  nearby .  11(4@  — 

Western,  per  lb .  11  @  11(4 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb .  8  @  10 

Ducks,  Western,  per  pair .  65  @  80 

Geese,  Western,  per  pair . 1  25 

Roosters,  old.  per  lb  .  7 

Western  spring  chickens,  per  lb .  9 

Local  spring  chickens  per  lb .  10 


@1  65 


@  10 
@  — 


Live  pigeons,  per  pair .  25  @  80 


POULTRY-DRESSED  — ICED. 

Turkevs,  young,  dry  picked,  prime,  per  lb.  .  13  @  13(4 


Young,  scalded,  prime,  per  lb . 10  @13 

Young,  Inferior,  per  lb . 10  @11 

Chickens.  Western,  dry  picked,  choice . 10  @11 

Western,  dry  picked,  medium,  per  lb...  8  @  9 

Western,  scalded,  choice,  per  lb .  9  @10 

Western,  scalded,  medium,  per  lb .  7(4®  9 

Fowls,  Western,  dry  picked,  prime,  per  lb..  9  @  9(4 

Western,  scalded,  prime,  per  lb .  8(4@  9 

Old  Roosters,  Western,  prime,  per  lb .  6  @  6(4 

Mixed  ducks,  Western,  per  lb .  8  @11 

Geese,  young.  Western,  per  lb .  6  @  9 


DRESSED  POULTRY— DRY  PACKED. 


Turkeys.  Jersey,  fancy,  per  lb .  15  @16 

Up-river,  fancy,  per  lb . 15  @16 

Maryland  and  Del.,  prime  to  fancy . 14  @  15 

State  and  Pa.,  fancy,  per  lb . 14  @15 

State  and  Pa.,  good,  per  lb . 11  @13 

Western,  dry  picked,  fancy,  per  lb . 14  @  15 

Western,  scalded,  fancy,  per  lb . 14  @16 

Western,  fair  to  good,  per  lb . 12(4@  13 

Chickens,  Phtla.,  selected  largo,  per  lb . 15  @  16 

Phlla.,  mixed  weights,  per  lb . 14  @15 

Phlla.,  fair  quality,  per  lb . . 12  @  13 

Clear,  Jersey,  per  lb . 12  @13 

Clear,  State  and  l’a.,  per  lb . 11  @12 

Clear,  Ohio  and  Mich.,  per  lb . 10  @12 

Western,  Inferior .  6  @  9 

Fowls,  clear,  Jersey,  per  lb . II  @12 

Clear,  State  and  Penn,  per  lb . 10  @11 

Clear,  Ohio  and  Mich.,  per  lb . 10  @11 

Western,  Inferior .  8  @  9 

Ducks,  Jersey  choice,  per  lb . 12  @15 

Md.  and  Del.,  per  lb . 10  @15 

State  and  Pa.,  per  lb . 10  @15 

Western,  per  lb .  7  @18 

Geese,  Md.  and  Del.,  per  lb . 10  @13 

Western,  per  lb . 6  @11 


VEGETABLES 


Cauliflower,  fancy,  per  bbl . 2  50@3  50 

Poor  to  fair,  per  bbl  . 1  50@2  00 

Celery,  Western,  per  dozen  roots .  50®  60 

State,  per  dozen  roots .  35@  40 

Cabbage,  fancy  and  L.  I.  Dutch,  per  100 . 4  00@6  00 

Eggplant,  Southern,  per  bbl . 4  00@7  00 

Onions,  Connecticut,  white,  best . 3  00@3  50 

State,  yellow,  per  bbl . 2  50@  — 

Connecticut  red,  per  bbl . 2  25®2  50 

Orange  County,  yellow,  per  bbl . 2  00@2  25 

Orange  County,  red . 2  00@2  25 

Turnips . 1  oo@  — 

Norfolk  spinach,  per  bbl . 1  0O@l  25 

Norfolk  kale,  per  bbl .  75@1  00 

GRAIN. 

Wheat . 74  @79(4 

Rye . 54  @60 

Barley . 56  @84 

Buckwheat . 55  @_ 

Corn . 51)4  @53 

Oats . 36(4047 


If  it  was  Possible  to  Go  Through  Life  without 
once  taking  a  cold,  many  of  the  minor,  and  not  a  few 
of  the  more  serious  Ills  of  life  would  be  avoided. 
But  since  It  Is  Idle  to  hope  for  so  happy  an  exemp¬ 
tion,  it  Is  well  to  remember  that  Dr.  I).  Jayne's  Ex¬ 
pectorant  Is  a  sure  curative  for  Coughs  and  Colds, 
Asthma  and  Bronchitis. — Adv. 


JELLIFFE,  WRIGHT  &  CO., 

Produce  Commission  Dealers, 

284  Washington  St.,  New  York.  Branch  for 
Meats:  22, 24  and  26  Grace  Ave.  Branch  for  Live 
Stock:  At  Union  Stock  Yards,  West  60th  St. 


FOIt  SALE. — Two  Cheshire  Boar  Pigs,  six  weeks 
old,  eligible  to  register.  Price  reasonable  If 
sold  soon.  Address 

W.  E.  MANDEVILLE,  Brookton,  Tompkins  Co.,  N.Y. 


Estab’d]  JACKSON  BROS.  Pssz 

Kf.  Y.  STATE  DRAIN  TILE  AND  PIPE  WORKS, 
76 Third  Avenue.  ALBANY.  N.  Y. 


ROU 
and  SOLE 


kron 

Salt  Glazed  Pipe,  Fire 
Brick  and  Cement. 


F 


REE  Samples,  21  new  articles.  Big- 

money  to  agents;  everybody  buys;  write  quick: 
$10  a  day  and  tine  premium.  B.  612,  Holly,  Mich 


BE  PREPARED. 

Men  will  offer  you  a  fence  “  as  good  as  the  Page  ” 
for  less  money.  Don’t  let  them  get  away.  Buy  It 
when  sure  It  Is  as  good.  Here  Is  one  test.  Let  six 
robust  men  jump  on  a  two-rod  panel.  If  there  Is  no 
sag  after  they  get  off,  that  Is  one  point. 

Page  Woven  Wire  Pence  Co., 

ADRIAN.  MICH. 


NOT  A  CENT 


Until  after  full  examina¬ 
tion.  The  grandest  offer 
.  ever  made.  The  finest 
1  watch  ever  advertised  by 
any  firm  in  the  world. 
Solid  gold  stiffened  cases, 

'c’j  }  |1>y  !l  ’ 

1  Goods  cannot  be  bad 
(elsewhere.  Beware  of 
\ imitations.  Cutthls 

I  out  and  send  it  to  us 
withyour  full  name 
and  address  and  this 
watch  will  be  sent  to 
I  your  nearest  express 
Jlpackaged  in  an  ele- 
Jgant  plush  case.  You 
7 examine  it  at  the  ex- 
/  press  office  and  if  sat¬ 
isfactory  the  agent  will 
sell  it  to  you  for  #13.85, 
n  -v  ■'jot,  '■6r~  ’  with  the  understanding 

j that  if  you  can  buy  the 

£,V  ^ same  grade  of  watch  else¬ 

where  for  less  than  ))t40 
your  money  will  he  refunded. 

.  - -  If  you  will  forward  cash.  ♦  1 3.85,  direct  to  us 

with  your  order,  we  will  send  you  free  a  warranted  10 
year  gold  chain.  As  to  our  reliability,  ask  any  whole¬ 
sale  jeweller  or  bank  in  Boston.  Address atonce.  This 
offer  will  not  be  made  again.  Both  ladles’ and  gents’ sizes. 

KEENE’S  MAMMOTH  WATCH  HOUSE, 

1301  Washington  St.,  Dept  36Boston,  Mass. 


i an  id ealTfa m7ly""m"e DICIN El 

|  For  theCure  of  Indigestion,  H1I-  * 

j  lousneM,  llruduclic.  Constipa- 
I  tion,  Bad  Complexion,  OfTcn- 
=  slve  Breath,  and  all  disorders  of 

■  the  Stomach,  Liver  and  Bowels, 

I  RIPANS  TABULES 

=  act  gently  tyet  promptly,  and  are 

■  easy  to  take.  I’erfeet  digestion 
=  follows  their  use.  Sold  by  drug- 
jj  gists  or  sent  by  mail.  Price  $2.05. 

E^RipansjChemical  Co.,  1 0  Spruce  St.,  New  York.  = 


PASTE  THIS  IN  YOUR  HAT. 

In  shipping  farm  products  correspond  with  F.  8. 
GIBSON,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  or  Toledo,  O.  Good  mar¬ 
kets  and  good  treatment  are  the  benefits. 


*-  ***  u-uu  Utwvn  uainiUK,  uy  r  lllll 

and  Miles,  In  3  vols.  Most  comprehensive  work  ever 
published.  700  Illustrations.  Its  value  insures  rapid 
sales  and  fine  opportunities  for  farmers’  sons. 
Address  BKITANNICA  PUB.  CO.,  739  B’way,  N.  Y 


THE  RURAL  NEW=YORKER 


AND  THE 


AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 

BOTH  Year  Only  $2.00  :  $2.50. 


The  American  Agriculturist  is  a  thoroughly  NATIONAL  PERI¬ 
ODICAL  adapted  to  the  whole  country,  EAST,  WEST,  NORTH,  SOUTH. 
It  Is  FULL  OF  NEW  LIFE,  and  MORE  VIGOROUS  THAN  EVER. 
Our  corps  of  writers  includes  the  leading  authorities  on  AGRICULTURE, 
HORT IGULT  URE,  l!  LORICULTURE,  STOCK-RAISING  and  other  RURAL 
AFFAIRS. 

PROFITABLE  TO  EVERYBODY  INTERESTED  IN 

Farms,  Gardens,  Flowers,  Vegetables,  Orchards,  Lawns,  Fruits, 
Grains,  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep,  Poultry,  Build¬ 
ings,  Dairying,  Swine,  Bees. 


k  CITY,  VILLAGE  AND  COUNTRY,  TSBSSrfSR 

Best  Rural  and  Family  Periodical  in  the  World. 

A  THOUSAND  ORIGINAL  ENGRAVINGS  ing  Contrivances,  to  aid  Out-door  and  In¬ 
door  Work;  fine  Engravings  of  Animals,  Plants,  Flowers,  Implements,  Houses,  Outbuildings, 
with  many  pleasing,  Instructive  Pictures  for  Young  and  Old. 

Address  all  orders  for  the  above  combination  to 

ATIERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  New  York, 

or  Rural  New- Yorker,  New  York. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


Dec.  24 


GRANDMOTHER'S  HIDDEN  TREASURE. 

The  stage-coach  stopped  In  the  SDowy  road, 

Before  the  gate  with  Its  latch  shut  tight. 

No  happy  face  with  its  shining  load 
Of  welcome,  brightened  the  tear-dlmmed  sight 
Of  that  old  woman  who  slowly  crept 
From  out  the  stage  to  the  chilling  snow. 

A  sweet  old  dame  such  as  might  have  stepped 
From  some  dim  picture  of  long  ago. 

They  tossed  her  trunk  by  the  grim  front  gate, 

The  driver  gathered  his  reins  again. 

They  left  her  there  In  the  gloom  to  wait 
One  word  of  welcome  to  stop  her  pain. 

The  dog  growled  at  her— no  kindly  face 
Smiled  welcome  on  her— no  friendly  band 
Reached  out  to  steady  the  failing  pace, 

Or  mark  where  the  trembling  feet  could  stand. 

A  frown  hung  dark  on  the  farmer’s  brow, 
lie  muttered  low  as  he  turned  away. 

“  Why  can’t  she  visit  at  Henry’s  now? 

It’s  Mary’s  turn  for  her  anyway. 

Why  can’t  they  keep  her  I’d  like  to  know?" 

With  scanty  greeting  he  keeps  aloof, 

No  trace  on  his  stern,  hard  face  to  show 
If  she  be  welcome  beneath  his  roof. 

Ills  meek-faced  slave  of  a  wife,  content 
To  serve  him,  rolls  up  her  patient  eyes 
And  calls  It  one  more  affliction  sent 
To  try  them— then  ’tween  her  long-drawn  sighs. 
She  takes  the  bonnet  and  thin,  worn  shawl, 

And  takes  her  work  from  the  rocking  chair. 

The  old  dame  sits  where  the  fire  beams  fall 
So  tenderly  on  the  soft  white  hair. 

The  children  home  from  their  school  at  last 
Can  only  ask,  "  When  did  grandma  come?" 

And  thus  her  pitiful  lot  Is  cast 
Through  sad  old  age— In  a  loveless  home. 

The  baby  only  Is  glad  she’s  there. 

Too  small  to  know  that  she’s  In  the  way 
He  crawls  across  to  her  rocking  chair 
And  holds  up  his  tiny  hand  for  play. 

She  lifts  him  up  in  her  poor,  thin  arms. 

They  sit  and  rock  in  the  firelight’s  glow. 

The  little  face  at  her  breast  soon  calms 
The  aching  mem’ries  of  long  ago. 

Meanwhile  the  farmer  the  trunk  has  brought 
With  surly  words  to  the  cheerless  room 
Reserved  for  her,  when  a  sudden  thought 
Comes  to  him  there  In  the  twilight’s  gloom. 

“  I  wonder  If  what  Tom  said  was  so. 

That  she’s  got  money  that’s  hid  away. 

If  that’s  it.  I’ve  got  a  right  to  know. 

1  might’s  well  settle  the  thing  to-day, 

No  use  her  living  on  us  scot-free, 

If  she’s  got  funds  let  her  pay  her  board. 

If  she’s  to  be  shirked  off  on  to  me, 

It’s  time  I  just  overhauled  her  hoard. 

Tom  told  of  $  big  tin  box  she  kept 
All  tucked  away  out  of  folks’  sight. 

Each  night  she  handled  It  ’fore  she  slept, 

I  guess  It’s  In  that  old  trunk  all  right.” 

He  shut  the  door  like  a  guilty  thief 
And  burst  the  lock  on  the  feeble  trunk; 

“  I’ll  get  there  first— for  It’s  my  belief 

The  rest  would  too  If  they  had  the  spunk,” 

A  few  old  clothes— then  a  Bible  came 
To  sight  as  his  eager  fingers  ran 
Through  the  trunk's  contents;  then  a  sudden  flame 
Of  hot  blood  showed  through  his  cheek's  thick  tan, 
An  old  tin  box  In  one  corner  lay ; 

He  carried  it  where  the  window  pane 
Let  In  the  lingering  light  of  day, 

His  face  lit  up  with  the  thought  of  gain, 

His  eager  fingers  turn  back  the  lid ; 

No  golden  treasure  they  found— instead, 

His  mother's  mystery -box  but  hid 
A  long  curl  cut  from  a  baby's  head, 

A  child's  worn  sock— with  a  sudden  start 
He  dropped  the  box  on  the  chamber  floor 
With  something  tugging  his  hardened  heart 
That  never  had  touched  him  so  before. 

It  all  came  back  to  him,  standing  there 
His  boyhood  days  and  his  early  life 
When  the  dear  old  mother’s  face  was  fair 
And  he  knew  not  of  the  world's  rough  strife, 

A  flood  of  memories  filled  his  mind. 

This  gray  old  woman  so  bent  and  dim, 

The  dearest  treasure  that  she  could  find 
Was  something  that  once  belonged  to  him, 

A  relic  this  of  his  baby  days, 

The  purer,  happier  life  of  old, 

Before  he  fell  in  the  hardened  ways 
Of  those  who  trade  away  love  for  gold. 


Old  grandma  still  In  her  rocking  chair 
Sat  rocking  quietly  to  and  fro, 

Her  thin  hand  patting  the  baby’s  hair 
So  fair  and  sweet  in  the  firelight’s  low, 

The  farmer  stood  In  the  open  door 
And  watched  the  group,  to  his  wife’s  surprise. 
Poor  soul,  she  had  never  seen  before 
That  yearning  look  in  her  husband’s  eyes. 

He  crossed  the  floor  with  his  lightest  tread, 

Ills  heart  too  full  of  the  past  to  speak. 

His  hand  lay  light  on  his  mother’s  hair 
He  kissed  her  fair  on  her  withered  cheek, 

”  Now  mother— you’ll  make  your  home  with  us!” 

Was  all  he  could  trust  himself  to  say. 

“  We  know  you  never  make  any  fuss 

You’re  welcome!  We’ll  like  to  have  you  stay." 
And  grandma  sat  in  her  rocking  chair 
And  smiled  through  tears  that  were  drops  of  joy, 
She  gently  patted  the  curly  hair 
Of  the  babe  who  seemed  so  like  her  boy. 

A  home  she  found ;  and  a  blessing  fell 
Upon  that  house  from  her  treasured  store, 

A  happiness  that  was  fostered  well, 

A  peace  that  they  never  knew  before.— H.  tv.  C. 


ODDS  AND  ENDS. 

Sacred  Monkeys. — The  ancient  Egypt¬ 
ians  venerated  the  monkey  and  believed 
some  of  them  were  equal  if  not  superior 
to  men.  It  was  believed  that  a  race  of 
small  men  or  pigmies  of  wonderful  in¬ 
telligence  lived  in  the  mountains  and 
sent  representatives  down  to  dwell  with 
priests  in  the  temples.  The  Popular 
Science  News  says : 

The  creature  which  may  be  credited 
as  furnishing  the  foundation  of  this  tale 
is  now  known  by  the  name  of  the  pigmy 
ape.  He  is  about  two  feet  high  when 
quite  erect;  has  a  rather  long  face  devoid 
of  hair,  which  even  in  his  earliest  youth 
is  wrinkled  and  ancient  looking ;  and 
altogether  he  presents  the  appearance  of 
a  very  small  and  far  from  beautiful  old 
man.  But  while  ugly  enough,  considered 
as  a  man,  he  is  by  no  means  hideous  as 
an  ape.  His  ears  are  very  human,  his 
canine  teeth  not  enormously  exagger¬ 
ated,  his  eyes  red,  round,  and  vivacious  ; 
he  wears  a  coat  of  olive-brown  fur,  and 
has  a  bit  of  loose  skin  only  by  way  of  a 
tail.  The  temper  of  the  pigmies  is  very 
good,  for  monkeys.  They  do  not  often 
quarrel  unless  they  receive  whit  they 
deem  undue  provocation.  They  are  gen¬ 
erally  gay  little  creatures,  and  when 
pleased  are  full  of  frolic  and  merry  chat¬ 
ter.  In  captivity  they  prove  capable  of 
stong  attachment  to  the  one  who  shows 
them  kindness,  following  him  about  with 
an  exclusive  devotion  more  complete 


than  that  of  a  dog  to  his  master.  But 
they  are  timid,  and  like  other  faint¬ 
hearted  folk  are  apt  to  fight  with  fury 
when  driven  to  the  wall.  They  never 
forget  an  injury,  and  consistently  refuse, 
notwithstanding  all  blandishments  he 
may  afterwards  offer,  to  make  friends 
with  the  person  from  whom  they  have 
received  it.  They  show  a  peculiar  clever¬ 
ness  in  the  use  of  all  their  four  hands, 
and  will  undo  the  fastenings  of  a  chain 
or  the  knots  of  the  cord  with  which  they 
may  be  bound  with  incredible  speed  and 
address,  getting  themselves  loose  again 
directly  when  they  are  apparently  most 
secure. 

“  The  Organized  Bear.” — This  is  what 
the  Florida  Agriculturist  calls  the  con¬ 
certed  effort  that  is  evidently  being 
made  to  buy  the  Florida  orange  crop  for 
less  than  it  is  worth.  This  letter  was 
received  by  the  Agriculturist : 

You  should  warn  your  citizens  against  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  orange  buyers  who  are  scattered  all  over  the 
orange  belt,  to  cry  down  the  price  of  fruit.  You  will 
find  stationed  at  DeLand  buyers  whose  whole  time  Is 
occupied  in  warning  off  purchasers  from  other  cities, 
telling  them  that  everything  is  bought  up,  etc.,  when 
they  know  that  what  they  say  is  false.  You  should 
expose  this  fraud  on  the  community,  when  It  is  a 
known  fact  that  the  fruit  on  all  the  large  groves  In 
and  around  DeUand  Is  yet  for  sale. 

“  It  lias  been  a  notorious  fact,”  says 
the  Agriculturist,  “that  many  buyers  have 
come  to  DeLand  with  the  expectation  and 
intention  of  buying  large  quantities  of 
fruit,  but,  after  remaining  a  short  time 
and  consulting  with  buyers  already  in 
‘possession  of  the  field,’ they  left  with¬ 
out  transacting  any  business.” 

This  is  nice  business  for  men  to  be  in, 
though  it  is  practiced  in  smaller  ways  all 
over  the  land. 

Just  Like  Lawyers. — It  is  said  that 
the  lawyers  of  California  are  moving  to 
reduce  the  cost  of  litigation — as  the  Fruit 
Grower  says: 

The  reform  lawyers  do  not  even  hint  at 
a  mitigation  of  their  own  extortions, 
while  advocating  the  non-payment  of 
juries  in  civil  cases,  as  well  as  witnesses 
compelled  to  attend.  But  why  should  a 
so-called  lawyer  be  paid  four  prices  for 
his  work,  while  a  busy  merchant  or  other 
person  must  put  in  his  time  for  nothing 
while  on  a  jury  helping  the  lawyer  to  se¬ 
cure  his  exorbitant  fee  ?  When  reform 
lawyers  commence  reform  by  reforming 
their  own  predatory  methods,  the  public 
may  eventually  take  some  stock  in  the 
sincerity  of  their  efforts  to  reduce  the 
fees  of  others.  All  men  acquainted  ex¬ 
tensively  among  the  legal  fraternity, 
who  are  not  themselves  of  it,  know  that 
as  society  and  government  are  now  or¬ 
ganized,  the  so-Galled  lawyer  exacts  and 
receives  a  far  higher  compensation  for 
an  equal  amount  of  ability  displayed  than 
any  other  class  of  workers.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  there  is  no  comparison  between 
the  mental  strain  upon  the  average  law¬ 
yer  and  the  average  editor  of  the  aver¬ 
age  newspaper.  While  the  latter’s  work 
in  the  world  at  large  is  infinitely  more 
potent  and  valuable,  he  is  the  last  man 
considered  when  brought  in  competition 
with  the  lawyer. 

Reasoning  Animals. — A  writer  in  the 
Popular  Science  Monthly  gives  this 
illustration  which  he  thinks  amply  proves 
that  animals  can  reason  : 

A  cow  and  steer — the  latter  two  to 
three  j'ears  old — were  the  only  occupants 
of  the  barnyard  where  the  occurrence 
took  place.  A  baiting  of  hay  was  put 
out  to  them,  the  cow  taking  possession. 
The  steer  wished  to  share  it ;  but  the 
cow  was  selfish  and  was  bent  on  taking 
the  whole  of  it,  and  as  often  as  he  would 
manoeuvre  around  from  side  to  side  to 
get  a  bite  she  would  drive  him  off  at  the 
point  of  her  horn.  The  steer  was  so 
persistent  that  at  last  the  old  cow’s 
patience  gave  way,  and  making  a  de¬ 
termined  and  vicious  charge  on  him, 
punished  him  severely,  though  he  was 
her  own  offspring.  The  steer  felt  badly 
hurt,  not  only  in  body  but  evidently  in 
mind  as  well,  and  immediately  started 
out  of  the  yard  and  off  down  the  lane 
toward  the  pasture  where  were  the  rest 
of  the  stock,  bellowing  vengeance  at 
every  step  in  a  language  which  was  un¬ 
mistakable  to  the  bystander  and  which 
the  mother  well  understood,  as  she 
ceased  eating  and  listened  intently  to 
the  threatenings  of  what  was  to  come. 
When  these  died  away  in  the  distance 
she  resumed  her  ration,  but  with  evident 
apprehension.  In  due  time  the  steer  was 
seen  returning,  bringing  with  him  a  com¬ 
panion  larger  and  stronger  than  himself. 
As  they  approached,  the  rumblings  of 
rage  and  revenge  could  be  again  heard, 
which  grew  louder  as  they  came  nearer. 
The  cow  took  in  the  situation  at  once 
and  was  now  terror-stricken  As  her  as¬ 
sailants  rushed  into  the  yard,  she  dodged 
them  and  rushed  out  at  life-and-death 
speed,  and  away  toward  the  rest  of  the 
stock  in  the  field,  with  her  pursuers 
close  in  her  track. 


SMOKED  FOR  OVER  TWENTY-FIVE  YEARS. 


Blackwell’s 
Bull  Durham 
Smoking 
Tobacco 


Has  been  popular  with  smokers  everywhere  for  over  twenty-five  years. 
It  is  Just  as  Good  Now  as  Ever. 

Its  Flavor,  Fragrance  and  Purity  have  contributed  largely  to  the 
growing  popularity  which  pipe  smoking  enjoys.  Pipe  smoking  is 
growing  in  favor  because  finer,  sweeter  and  better  tobacco  can  be  had 
in  this  form  and  at  much  less  cost  than  in  cigars. 

BLACKWELL’S  DURHAM  TOBACCO  CO., 

DURHAM,  N.  C. 


New  Jersey  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 

James  neiison,  acting  director.  New  Brunswick ,  N '.  J '. ,  Nov.25>1§92. 

Messrs.  Baugh  and  Sons  Company,  Philada.,  Pa. 

Dear  Sirs  :  —  In  Bui  letin  §9  of  this  Station  the  val¬ 
uation  of  Baugh's  Raw  Bone  Meal,  Sample  No.  4§9§» 
page  35>  'is  reported  as  $29.12  per  ton.  Owing  to  a 
clerical  error  ‘in  computation  this  reported  valua¬ 
tion  is  $9 .72  t>oo  low.  The  correct  valuation  is 
Per  ton. 

liours  respe.c  t  ful  ly , 

Acting  Director. 
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NOS  ATI  SFACTION,  NO  PAY  !  All  instruments 
shipped  on  free  trial  warranted  for  ten  years.  , 
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From 


WE  00  IT  EVERY  TIME!  $50  to  1200 


HOW  DO  W  E  DO  IT"? 


We  sell  from  our  factory  at  wholesale  prices  direct  to  the  puhlic, 

1  saving  them  all  agents’  and  dealers’  exorbitant  profits.  We  arc  doing  a  mar¬ 
vellous  business.  One  thousand  Pianos  and  Organs  per  month. 
WONDEXFUI,  but  true!  To  prove  it,  send  for  our 
new  catalu^iie,  illustrated  iu  colors.  It  is  FKEE 
to  ar.y  address.  Examine  it.  and  you  will  see  that  we  are  selling 

ORGANS  and  PIANOS  EASYPAYMENTS 

at  prices  that  are  simply  WONDERFULLY  LOW.  We 
have  now  some  of  the  finest  styles  of  Organs  and  l’ianos  ever  man¬ 
ufactured.  Our  new  catalogue  shows  all  the  latest.  Our  twenty- 
sixth  annual  special  offers  are  now  ready.  We  have  bargains  in  all 
styles  and  at  all  prices.  Organs  from  SJa.  Pianos  from 
Si’175,  for  cash  or  on  easy  payment.  We  have  the 
largest  direct  trade  in  the  world.  We  have  a  larger  factory  and 
employ  more  men  than  any  firm  doing  a  direct  business. 

Y  oil  can  visit  our  factory  FItEE  if  you  live  within 
300  miles  of  us. 

.  .  .  NOTE  .  .  . 

i  We  are  absolutely 
i.  responsible  for  all 
■%.  our  contracts. 

REFERENCES:  First 
National  Bank,  and 
all  the  great  Com¬ 
mercial  Agencies. 
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Live  Stock  Matters 

FORKFULS  OF  FACTS. 

In  one  week  San  Francisco  imported 
444,200  dozens  of  eastern  eggs — many  of 
them  brought  over  1,000  miles  on  the 
cars.  At  California  prices,  this  means 
over  $150,000  a  month  for  one  city. 
What’s  the  matter  with  the  California 
Leghorns  ? 

A  writer  in  Popular  Science  News  says 
this  about  color  in  animals  : 

White  is  often  associated  with  weak¬ 
ness,  for  male  white  cats  with  blue  eyes 
are  generally  deaf  ;  and  black  pigs  alone 
are  immune  to  the  effects  of  Lachnanthes 
tinctoria,  the  red  root  which  is  often 
eaten  by  pigs,  causing  the  hoofs  of  the 
lighter  varieties  to  drop  off.  Slypericum 
crispum  kills  white  sheep,  but  does  not 
affect  the  black. 

He  also  notices  that  the  male  animals 
of  most  species  are  usually  darker  col¬ 
ored  than  the  females. 

Dogs  Again. — A  friend  in  Connecticut 
writes  this : 

I  expected  to  send  The  Rural  a  picture 
of  “a  patriarch,”  an  old  South  Down; 
but  I  found  her  a  few  days  ago  with  the 
flesh  torn  from  the  cords  of  one  hind  leg 
and  a  patch  of  skin  about  as  big  as  a 
small  handkerchief  eaten  away.  She  was 
living,  but  I  killed  her.  She  would  have 
made  a  pathetic  picture,  but  I  put  her 
out  of  her  misery. 

Ensilage  and  Grain.— We  fed  with 
excellent  results  last  winter,  and  are  do¬ 
ing  the  same  again  this  season,  a  ration 
composed  of  10  pounds  of  clover  hay,  45 
pounds  of  corn  ensilage,  and  8  pounds  of 
a  grain  mixture  consisting  of  3  parts  of 
wheat  bran  and  2  parts  of  cotton-seed 
meal  for  a  1,000-pound  cow.  Theoreti¬ 
cally,  clover  hay  and  corn  ensilage  with 
plenty  of  ears  will  make  a  very  fair  ration 
for  a  milch  cow,  except  that  it  is  rather 
too  bulky  for  the  best  results.  We  prefer 
to  feed  a  light  grain  ration  of  a  rather 
nitrogenous  character  in  connection  with 
the  ensilage  and  hay.  prof.  h.  h.  wing. 

Oats  or  Bran  ? — If  a  man  has  plenty 
of  yellow  flint  corn,  which  is  the  cheaper 
and  more  serviceable  to  mix  with  it,  for 
feed  for  horses,  oats  at  35c  per  bushel, 
or  bran  at  $14  per  ton  ?  subscriber. 

Ans. — Theoretically,  bran  is  cheaper; 
that  is,  you  will  obtain  more  nutriment 
for  a  dollar  in  the  bran  than  in  the  oats. 
The  oats,  however,  are  better  for  the 
horse  if  it  is  driven  much.  You  might 
feed  two  quarts  of  oats  per  day  and  have 
the  rest  of  the  grain  feed  half  and  half 
corn  and  bran. 

Oats  or  Corn  ?— Had  I  better  feed  oats 
to  sheep  or  sell  them  at  40  cents  per 
bushel  and  buy  corn  at  65  or  70  cents  ? 
The  oats  are  raised  on  the  farm,  but  corn 
does  not  grow  well  in  this  section.  Is 
ensilage  good  for  sheep?  w.  i.  s. 

Ans. — It  will  depend  somewhat  upon 
your  hay.  If  it  is  good  clover,  some  corn 
■will  prove  an  excellent  feed — better  than 
all  oats.  Sheep  like  a  change  anyway. 
The  estimated  feeding  value  of  100 
pounds  of  oats  is  95  cents  ;  of  100  pounds 
of  corn,  $1.12.  These  figures  are  chiefly 
for  comparison,  but  they  indicate  that 
oats  at  40  cents  a  bushel  are  more  costly 
food  than  corn  at  65  cents.  If  you  have 
good  clover  hay  you  might  sell  enough 
of  the  oats  to  buy  corn,  so  that  you  can 
feed  half  and  half  of  the  two  grains. 
Opinions  differ  in  regard  to  ensilage  for 
sheep.  Mr.  J.  S.  Woodward  praises  it 
highly,  as  do  other  good  sheep  men. 

Dog  Knocked  By  Dorset. — Experi¬ 
ence  has  demonstrated  that  the  Dorsets 
are  practically  “  dog-proof.”  Last  win¬ 
ter  an  incident  occurred  that  convinced 
me  that  the  Dorset  ewe  will  protect  her 
lamb  from  any  attack  made  by  dogs.  My 
ewes  had  dropped  their  lambs  and  during 
the  day  were  allowed  to  roam  at  will  in 
a  large  inclosure.  As  I  approached  the 
sheep  barn  one  evening,  my  St.  Bernard 
dog  followed  me  into  the  yard  where  the 
sheep  had  assembled  for  the  purpose  of 
being  admitted  to  their  pen.  As  I  walked 
along  I  was  startled  by  a  sound  from  be¬ 
hind  me  and  looking  around  discovered 
that  my  dog  had  been  assaulted  by  a  ewe 
and  was  knocked  down  and  was  in  the 
act  of  getting  up  when  the  ewe  made  an¬ 


other  dart  at  him.  From  that  day  to 
this  my  dog  cannot  be  coaxed  or  per¬ 
suaded  to  enter  the  yard  when  occupied 
by  the  Dorsets.  The  latter  are  always 
aggressive  in  warfare  and  when  dogs 
are  trespassing  upon  their  rights,  they 
assemble  and  move  cautiously  towards 
them.  I  have  seen  dogs  driven  from  the 
field  and  I  doubt  not  that  the  sheep  would 
be  able  to  protect  themselves  if  attacked. 
They  seem  to  have  no  fear  and  are  not 
frightened  by  the  presence  of  dogs  as  are 
other  breeds  of  sheep.  While  I  have 
some  knowledge  of  all  the  flocks  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  never  has  a 
death  among  this  breed  been  reported  to 
this  office  as  having  been  caused  by  dogs, 
nor  has  any  information  been  received 
from  a  breeder  that  would  cause  a  doubt 
as  to  the  defensive  characteristics  of  the 
Dorset  Horned  sheep.  m.  a.  cooper. 

Secretary  Dorset  Breeders’  Ass’n. 

Elephants  Make  Change— Here  is  a 
story  about  an  English  pet  elephant : 

The  penny-in-the-slot  machine  has 
been  adapted  to  the  use  of  the  elephants 
at  the  Manchester  Zoo.  When  a  visitor 
gives  an  elephant  a  penny  the  animal 
drops  it  in  a  slot  and  gets  a  biscuit. 
There  is  no  use  to  try  to  deceive  the 
animals  with  half  pennies.  Those  de¬ 
spised  coins  are  always  flung  in  the  face 
of  the  giver.  The  other  day  a  visitor 
gave  the  baby  elephant  a  number  of  half 
pennies  in  succession.  All  were  thrown 
back.  Then  two  half  pennies  were  given 
to  the  animal  at  the  same  time.  The 
creature’s  demeanor  changed.  For  more 
than  five  minutes  he  held  the  two  coins 
in  his  trunk  rubbing  them  together  and 
seeming  to  be  pondering  deeply.  At  last 
he  dropped  the  two  half  pence  in  the  box 
together  with  the  result  that  the  com¬ 
bined  weight  gave  him  the  desired  bis¬ 
cuit,  at  which  he  gambolled  about  in  a 
manner  which  exhibited  extravagant  de¬ 
light. 

Sad  Dog  Work. — On  the  night  of 
December  1,  three  worthless  dogs  broke 
into  my  flock  of  24  nice  South  Down 
sheep  and  killed  eight  of  the  best  ewes 
and  bit  several  others  in  such  a  manner 
that  I  fear  they  will  die.  I  had  23  choice 
ewes  which  I  had  picked  out  of  flocks 
for  the  past  two  years  at  the  suggestion 
of  The  Rural  :  they  were  all  twins, 
picked  out  in  order  to  try  to  get  all  my 
ewes  to  breed  twin  lambs.  One  of  the 
ewes  killed  was  the  mother  of  a  nice 
pair  of  twins  that  were  about  a  week  old 
at  the  time  she  was  killed,  and  upon  ex¬ 
amination  it  was  found  that  five  out  of 
the  remaining  seven  would  have  given 
birth  to  twin  lambs  and  were  due  to  lamb 
early  in  January.  Can’t  The  Rural 
give  its  Virginia  subscribers  some  sug¬ 
gestions  as  to  dog  laws,  etc.,  or  some 
way  to  exterminate  the  worthless 
part  of  the  canine  family  ?  One  of 
my  neighbors  who  had  the  same  mis¬ 
fortune  as  myself  some  time  ago,  tried 
poisoning  and  killed  a  great  many  per¬ 
haps  innocent  dogs  :  I  do  not  like  to  re¬ 
sort  to  this  remedy  but  I  believe  every 
sheep  raiser  will  have  to.  j.  t.  graves. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  are  quite  certain  that 
by  selecting  carefully  the  ewes  that  drop 
twin  lambs  a  flock  can  be  produced,  the 
great  majority  of  which  will  drop  twins 
regularly.  The  above  but  adds  to  the 
evidence  already  secured.  We  shall  be 
glad  to  hear  from  any  others  who  have 
tried  the  experiment. 


In  writing  to  advertisers  please  always  mention 
The  Rural. 


A  Horse 

deserves  the  best  reme¬ 
dy  man  can  devise  for 
his  hurts.  Phenol  So- 
dique  is  that.  For  other 
flesh  also. 

HANCE  BROTHERS  &  WHITE,  Philadelphia. 
At  druggists.  Take  no  substitute. 


LINSEED  OIL  MEAL 

Please  do  not  forget  that  our  OIL  MEAL  is 

THE  BEST  FEED 

obtainable  for 

COWS,  BEEF  CATTLE,  HOGS  and  HORSES. 

Market  price  must  soon  advance,  and  we  advise 
your  taking  In  your  winter's  supply  now. 


Please  write  us  for  quotations  and  other  particulars. 

DETROIT  LINSEED  OIL  WORKS, 

DETROIT.  MICHIGAN. 


Um  P.  MORTON'S 

ELLERSLIE  GUERNSEYS 

Largest  Guernsey  Herd  in  the  World. 

Cows  give 
6,000  to  11,000 
pounds  milk 
per  year  wlth- 
o  u  t  forcing. 

Milk  from 
fresh  cows, 
to  7  per  cent 
fat. 

BULLS  ONLY 
FOR  SALK. 


Dorset  Horned  Ham  Lambs. 

[DOG-PROOF.] 

Having  sold  so  many  Ewe  lambs  In  lots  of  3  to  10  to 
different  parties,  and  only  one  ram  lamb  In  each  lot, 
It  has  left  me  quite  a  number  of  first-class  ram 
lambs,  and  these  I  will  sell,  If  taken  at  once, 
at  $15  to  $18  per  head.  Let  those  who  wish  to 
raise  early  lambs  for  the  Christmas  market  give  the 
Dorsets  a  trial,  when  I  am  certain  they  will  soon  be 
convinced  that  they  are  the  breed  they  want,  by 
their  remarkable  fecundity,  and  superiority  In  many 
other  respects  over  all  other  breeds.  Also  for  sale 
imported  ewes  two  years  old,  due  to  lamb  this  and 
next  month,  to  Imported  Royal  Windsor,  No.  232. 
First  Prize  Winner  at  the  Royal  Show  of  England, 
1889.  All  stock  delivered  to  the  buyer  free  of  ex- 
pressage.  Address  T.  S.  COOPER, 

Coopersburg,  Lehigh  County,  Pa. 

FEEDING  ANIMALS. 

This  Is  a  practical  work  of  560  pages,  by  Professor 
K.  W.  STEWART,  upon  the  science  of  feeding  in  all 
Its  details,  giving  practical  rations  for  all  farm  ani¬ 
mals.  Its  accuracy  Is  proved  by  its  adoption  as  a  text 
book  in  nearly  all  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experi¬ 
ment  Stations  In  America.  It  will  pay  anybody  hav¬ 
ing  a  horse  or  a  cow,  or  who  feeds  a  few  pigs  or 
sheep  to  buy  and  study  It  carefully.  Price,  MUi.OO. 
Address  THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 
Times  Building,  New  York. 


H.  M.  COTTRELL,  Supt..  Khlnecllff.  N.  Y. 


BEFORE  YOU  BUY  A  NEW  HARNESS 

send  a  2c.  stamp  with  your  address  for  72-pago  Illus¬ 
trated  Catalogue  of  65  different  styles  of  hand-made 
PURE  OAK  LEATHER 
HARNESS.  Single  Sets, 
$7  up;  Double  Sets,  $16  up. 
Every  harness  Warranted 
and  Shipped  subject  to  ap¬ 
proval.  It  costs  only  a  2- 
cent  stamp  to  know  what 
we  can  do  for  you.  TRY 
IT.  King  &  Co.,  Wholesale 
Mfrs.,  No.  10  Church  St., 
Owego,  N.  Y. 

Mention  Tub  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Hold  That  Horse 


No  matter  how  “hard- 
bitted  ”  the  animal  with 
the  “Success”  Bit  It  is 
under  absolute  control 
of  the  driver.  A  humane 
bit  having  but  one  single 
steel  bar.  Instantly 
changed  to  plain  straight  bar  bit  by  adjusting  reins. 
Guaranteed.  X  O  or  Japan,  $1.00.  Nickel  Plato,  *1.50. 
Postage  paid.  Wm.  Van  Arndale,  Racine,  YVTs. 


GUERNSEYS ! 


HACKNEY  STALLIONS 

FOTT  8AXJE. 

Three  Grand  Imported  Hackney  Stallions.  Write 
for  description  and  price. 

P.  A.  WEBSTER,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 


It's  a  Good  Tdino 

And  well  worth  a  whole  dollar.  If  you 
own  a  horse,  if  you  breed  horses,  if  you  love 
horses,  you  cannot  afford  to  miss  the 
Christmas  number  of  the  American  Horse 
Monthly.  Overflowing  with  bright  and 
clever  articles,  illustrated  stories  and  beau¬ 
tiful  pictures.  Every  page  contains  from 
one  to  three  engravings,  Ten  superb 
mounted  pictures  of  noted  horses  in  colors 
for  framing  and  one  six-page  supplement, 
entitled  “Noted  Horses  of  ’42.”  You  can 
send  no  kinder  remembrance  to  a  friend, 
for  it  makes  a  valuable  present.  Securely 
packed  for  twenty-five  cents  in  stamps. 
Order  to-day. 

American  Horse  Monthly, 
Detroit,  Mich. 


44  The  Best  Poultry  Paper,” 

Sent  on  Tnu.  ,jr  Six  Months  for 

ON  LY-  1  O  CENTS, 

If  you  mention  where  you  saw  this  advertisement. 
Farm-Poultry  Is  the  name  of  our  paper.  It  teaches 
how  to  make  money  with  a  few  hens.  Sample  copy 
Sent  free.  I.  S.  .IOII>M).\  A  CO.  Boston  Mass. 


The  GRANDEST  of  DAIRY  Breeds. 

Combining  the  richness  of  the  Jersey  with  the  size 
approximate  to  the  Holstein  or  Short-horn,  but 
standing  alone  and  UNKQUAI.ed  in  producing  the 
richest  colored  butter  in  mid-winter  on  dry  feed. 
Gentle  as  pets,  persistent  milkers  and  hardy  In  con¬ 
stitution,  they  combine  more  qualifications  for  the 
dairy  or  family  cow  than  any  other  breed.  In  the 

“  Old  Brick  Guernsey  Herd” 

are  daughters  and  granddaughters  of  the  renowned 
Squire  Kent,  1504  A.  G.  C.  C.  and  of  the  finest  strains 
on  Guernsey  or  in  America— Comus,  son  of  Squire 
Kent  and  Statelllte,  son  of  Kohlm  head  the  herd.  All 
particulars  In  regard  to  Breed  and  Herd  cheerfully 
given.  S.  P.  TABER  WILLETTS, 

“  The  Old  Brick,”  ROSLYN,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE.  One  %  grade  Percheron  Horse 

extra  heavy,  five  years  old, 
sound,  kind  and  gentle.  Price  $250,  F.  O.  B.  Ashe¬ 
ville,  N.  C.  E.  D.  HEINEM  ANN 

Asheville,  N.  C. 


IT  HAS  BEEN  PROVED 

Thatgreen  cut  bone  is  the  most 
economical  and  greatest  egg 
producing  food  known. 

MANN’S  BONE  CUTTER, 

Warranted  to  cut  preen  bones, 
meat,  gristle,  and  all  without 
clog  or  difficulty,  or 
„  MONEY  REFUNDED. 

H  frill,  catalogue  free  if  you  name  this  paper, 

rut.  Aug.  ^0,  ititf'j.  F.  \V.  MANN,  Mil  ford,  Masg. 


Incubator,  which  is  guurau 
teed  to  hatch  as  well  as  the 
ihighest  priced  Incubator  made 
or  your  inonev  refunded.  Send 
5.  in  stamps  for  No.  23  Cata¬ 
logue.  Write  to  our  customers  and 
you  will  use  no  other.  GOO  sold 
in  f>  months,  and  no  complaints  from  anv  customer.  Address 
BUCKEYE  INCUBATOR  CO.,  SPRINGFIELD.  O. 


J^ERKSHIRE,  Chester  White, 


J  Jersey  Red  and  Poland  China 
pPIGS.  Jersey,  Guernsey  and 
Holstein  Cattle.  Thoroughbred 
Sheep.  Fancy  Poultry.  Hunting 

■  j _  ,ii  pi  and  House  Dogs.  Catalogue. 

»  W.  SMITH*  Cochran  v  llle,  Cheater  Co.t  Peona* 


i 


l_l  r?  r?  n  Cotswolds,  Southdownn 
fl  r*  Oxford  Down  and  Shrop 

shire  Sheep  and  Lambs  o 

superior  breeding.  We  are  booking  orders  now  fo; 
lambs  of  the  above  breeds,  We  also  have  a  choice 
lot  of  yearlings  and  two-year-olds  to  offer.  Write 
at  once  forprices  and  particulars. 

W .  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  PH1LA. ,  PA 


HIGH -GLASS  SHROPSHIRESI 

Our  second  importation  for  1892  Includes  30  Bowen- 
Jones  and  Minton  yearling  rams,  now  weighing  220 
pounds  or  more,  to  shear  15  to  17  pounds.  Also  95 
beautiful  yearling  ewes.  Send  for  catalogue. 

THE  WILLOWS,  Paw  Paw,  Mich. 


nAllitI  UlllUKtNS  ht  srtAm 

Witbjb.  Improved  Exce|sjjr  |nCUbatOr. 

[Simple,  Perfect,  Self-Jicyu- 
latino.  Thousands  in  suc¬ 
cessful  operation.  Guaran- 
i  teed  to  hatch  a  larger  per- 
|  centage  of  fertile  eggs  at 
less  cost  than  any  other| 
rHatcher.  Lowest  priced 
first-class  Hatcher  made 
GEO.  H.  STAHL,  Quincy, III. 


Incubator®) 

©NTmAlf 


IKorACeHTUNUL AFTER  you  HAVE  TRIED  IT 

I  VvS?  ri  stamp  FOR  Catalogue 

FVohCuun  |nc. Co  DELAWARECny.DafXI 


DRIESD 


ORDERS  TAKEN  BY  THE 


BREWERS’  GRAINS. Lon? Island  d'kc°. 

m  ®  ■  ■  m  *  I  I  ■  V#  I  )  36  Forest  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


HORSES  -  -  -  CATTLE. 

SMITHS  &  POWELL,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  offer  very 

superior  FRENCH  COACH,  STANDARD,  CLYDESDALE,  PERCHERON, 
DRIVING  and  MATCHED  COACH  HORSES  (many  of  them  Prize  winners)  at 
very  reasonable  prices. 

Also  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  CATTLE,  from  the  handsomest  and  most  noted 
milk  and  butter  herd  in  the  world. 

RARE  BARGAINS  in  choice  show  animals,  and  cows  wiv.h  great  records. 

•TATI  JUST  WHAT  YOU  WAIIT,  ANS  SAVE  TIME. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


Dec.  ^24' 


It  was  a  cough 
That  took  him  off, 

It  was  a  coffin 

They  took  him  off-ln .—Boston  Post. 

“  I’ll  have  to  raise  the  rent,”  said  the 
landlord.  “  All  right,”  said  the  tenant. 
“  It’s  more  than  I  can  do.” — Washington 
Star. 

“Isn’t  your  wife  afraid  to  drive  that 
horse?”  “Not  at  all.  It’s  the  people 
she  meets  who  are  scared.”  —  Detroit 
Tribune. 

Artist:  “By  George,  this  view’s  mag¬ 
nificent  !  I  say,  Fluffer,  you  really  ought 
to  have  those  woods  painted.”  Mr.  Fluf¬ 
fer  (city  farmer):  “  M — m.  Do  you  think 
that  would  improve  ’em  ?  What  color, 
now  ?  ” — London  Punch. 

First  Boy:  “I  hear  you  had  a  fight 
with  big  Billy  Beefl.y  ?  ”  Second  Boy: 
“  Yes,  and  you  oughter  see  me  make  him 
run.”  First  Boy  :  “  Git  out!  you  make 
big  Billy  Beefly  run?”  Second  Boy: 
“  Yes,  I  did,  but  he  couldn’t  catch  me.” — 
Life. 

Snippy  (in  the  club):  “  Wonderful  how 
fast  automatic  devices  are  being  invented, 
isn’t  it?”  Fweddie:  “Ya-as.”  Snippy: 
“  I  heah  they’ve  got  a  self-waising  flouah 
now.  It  must  save  the  poor  falimahs  a 
gweat  deal  of  twouble.” — Chicago  News- 
Record. 

Doctqr:  “Why,  how  is  this,  my  dear 
sir  ?  You  sent  me  a  letter  stating  that 
you  had  been  attacked  by  measles,  and  I 
find  you  suffering  from  rheumatism.” 
Patient :  “  Well  you  see,  doctor,  it  is  like 
this :  There  wasn’t  a  soul  in  the  house 
who  knew  how  to  spell  rheumatism.” — 
Harper's  Bazar. 


gHijsutUineouiei 

In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  1Iu:.ai.  Nkw-Yohkkb. 
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ESTABLISHED  1837 

Catalogues  Mailed  on  Application. 

SOLD  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY. 

Ov«r  Arcade  to  Depot,  Albany,  N.Y, 

MAS0N& HAMLIN 

Sold  for  cash  and  easy  payments. 
New  styles  just  introduced. 

Send  tor  illustrated  Catalogues. 

NEW  YORK.  BOSTON.  CHICAGO. 


Comes  Every  Week — Finely  Illustrated. —  Only  $1.75  a  Tear. 


The  increased  circulation  to  550,000  copicB  weekly  enables  The  Companion  to  provide  more  lavishly  than  ever  for  1833. 


$6,500  Prize  Stories. 


$5,000  has  been  awarded  for  Prize  Serial  Stories,  $1,500  for  Prize  Folk-Lore  Tales,  to  be  given  in  1893. 

Great  Men  In  Their  Homes.  Mr.  Gladstone,  Gen.  Sherman,  Gen.  McClellan  and  Pres.  Garfield  pictured  by  their  children. 
“The  Bravest  Deed  I  ever  Saw”  is  vividly  described  by  Gen.  John  Gibbon,  Capt.  Charles  King  and  Archibald  Forbes. 
Glimpses  of  Foreign  Lands  by  Charles  Dickens,  Hon.  Charles  E.  Smith,  Grace  Ellery  Channing,  Charles  Dickens,  Jr. 
Articles  on  Science  by  Lord  Playfair,  Dr.  Cyrus  Edson,  Sir  Henry  Thompson,  Prof.  E.  S.  Holden  and  Dr.  Austin  Flint. 
Your  Work  in  Life.  What  are  you  going  to  do?  In  what  Trades  and  Professions  is  there  ipost  Room ;  by  Successful  Men. 

Leading  Features  for  1893. 

Eleven  Serial  Stories.  The  Best  Short  Stories.  100  Stories  of  Adventnre. 

health  and  Hygiene.  New  Sea  Stories.  Science  Articles. 

Monthly  Double  Numbers.  Household  Articles.  Sketches  of  Travel. 

Illustrated  Weekly  Supplements.  700  Large  Pages.  Charming  Children’s  Page. 

The  Companion  gives  each  year  nearly  One  Thousand  Illustrations  by  the  Best  Artists. 


To  New  Subscribers  who  will  cut  out  and  send  us  this  slip  with 
name  and  address  and  SI. 75  we  will  send  The  Companion  Free  to 
January  1,  1893,  and  for  a  full  year  from  that  date,  Including  the 
Double  Holiday  Numbers  at  Christmas,  New  Year  and  Easter. 

The  YOUTH’S  COMPANION,  Boston,  Mass. 

2  Send  Check,  Post-Office  Order  or  Registered  Letter  at  our  risk. _ 


Souvenir  of  the  New  Building  in  colors,  42  pages,  sent  on  receipt  of  six  cents,  or  FREE  to  any  one  reguesting  it  who  sends  a  subscription. 


SEND  FOR  PAMPHLETS 


CHARGE. 


CANADA  UNLEASHED  HARDWOOD 

PE RT I L I Z E R  FA RiW  I  N  G . 

^  ^  ^  zers  for  Grass,  Grain  and  Fruits. 

THE  FOREST  CITY  WOOD-ASH  CO.,  of  London, 
Can.,  have  removed  their  selling  office  to  102  State 

THE  MAPES  MANURES.  I  prices,  sample  and  free  pamphlet. 

Correspondence  especially  solicited  from  practical  growers  of  Potatoes,  ’truck,  Bj*fc  Mk  I  IWI 
Tobacco,  Celery,  Onions,  Tomatoes,  Orchards,  Small  Fruits,  Strawberries,  Grapes  U  B  111  fl  KUUr?5 

TiMYio  nv  m  T'L-nf ')  T-htotic  sail  farm  ornns.  ®  l^f^9k  H  H  H  WITH 


(for  wine  or  market),  Lawns,  and  all  farm  crops. 

Write  us  fully,  stating  what  you  desire  to  grow,  character  of  soil,  rotation,  etc., 
and  we  will  mail  to  you  pamphlets  and  circulars  that  will  help  you.  We  have  now 
ready  for  mailing : 

i.  DESCRIPTIVE  PAMPHLET. 

The  MAPES  MANURES,  and  llow  to  Use  Them  on  Truck,  Cabbage,  Cauliflower, 
Sugar-Beets,  Tomatoes  (for  canning),  Onions,  Celery,  Rhubarb,  Top-dressing  Grass 
or  Lawns,  Seeding  to  Grass,  Orchards,  Tobacco,  Small  Fruits,  Grapes  and  General 
Farm  Crops.  This  is  our  General  Pamphlet  covering  all  crops. 

This  Descriptive  Pamphlet  is  arranged  for  easy  reference  to  any  crop.  It 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  fanner,  fruit-grower,  trucker  and  special  crop- 
grower. 

2.  THE  MAPES  TOBACCO  MANURES. 

Testimony  of  tobacco  packers  and  buyers,  also  large  growers  on  the  Mapes 
System  of  Tobacco  Growing  for  light-colored  leaf  of  choice  qualities. 

3.  ORANGE  AND  TROPICAL  FRUIT  GROWING. 

Necessity  of  special  manuring  for  promoting  quality  and  quantity  of  fruits, 
apart  from  vigorous  wood  growth. 

4.  FERTILIZER  FARMING.  (Chemicals  and  Clover. 

Second  Series.) 

An  account  of  “thin,  poor,  light  lands  profitably  brought  up  to  fertility 
without  stable  manure.”  Successful  farm  operations  on  very  light  lands  in  growing 
ordinary  crops  and  grass  with  only  high-grade  complete  manures.  By  H.  W.  Col- 
lino wood,  Managing  Editor  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

6.  SEEDING  TO  GRASS,  Spring  or  Fall,  with  or 

without  Grain. 

Top  Dressing  in  Spring  old  or  worn-out  meadows,  mowing  or  pasture  lands, 
with  or  without  stable  manure. 

Apply  for  pamphlets  to  us  or  to  any  of  our  agents. 

The  Mapes  Formula  and  Peruvian  Guano  Co.,  143  Liberty  St.,  New  York. 

WORKS  AT  NEWARK,  NEW  JERSEY.  _ 

.  |f|L  ROBINSON 

/II  UL  WOOD  AND  METAL  PICKET  FENCE  MACHINE 

/  I  A  §  I  -  Has  perfect,  independent,  soring:  tension,  for  each  wire.  Twlste 
/  L  e> /  wheel  will  not  Injure  zinc  cor  .’gof  wires.  Weaves  over  splices  in  wire 

with  ease.  NO  Oil.  required  Avne  wires.  Cheapest  and  best.  (Agent 
wanted.)  For  prices  and  free  cp  <Efue  addresB 

SAFETY  GATE  COMPANY,  T  ^  Y,  RICHMOND,  IND. 


I&KXOMTS  SILICA  GRAPHITE  PAINT 

V»t«r  will  run  from  it  pore  and  clean .  It  covers  donbi* 
the  surface  of  any  other  paint,  and  will  last  four  ortlm. 
Hmet  longer.  Equally  useful  for  anylron  work.  Bendfoir 
circulars.  Jos.  Dixon  crucible  Co.,  Jersey  Clty.N.  3 


[BARNEY  &  BERRY 

skates 
CATALOGUE  FREE 

SPRiNGFiriD.MAi  -• 


WAKE  OL  AV.IT 


FRENCH  COACHERS  AND 
Percheron  Horses. 


A 

K 


100 

Prizes  at  four  leading 
American  Fairs. 
Write  tor  Catalogue. 

JOHN  W.  AKIN 

Scipio,  N.  Y. 


Q  DfAyAC  I  1***%  .  T  ^l’OISONOUS^cure.5  THYMO  -  CRESOL 

I M  I  u  K  Ska  Mi  m  ^  (‘  Cold-Water  Dip.”)  Mixes  Instantly  with  cold  water. 

IlllnlVIl  QEj  I  Iwlil  wWV  B  ^  .  and  recommended  by  leading  breeders  and  veterl- 

WUMnilV  ^  ^  ^^^k  I _ ■  ^5ans.  Sample,  by  mail,  60  cents.  For  sale  by  all 

— - - - K  m  /liable  dealers.  LAWFORD  BROTHERS,  Baltimore,  Md.. 

T*5le  Agents  for  the  United  States. 
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HOW  SOME  FOLKS  LIVE. 

WHERE  KING  WATER-MELON  REIGNS. 

We  Americans  are  not  supposed  to  be  a  king-loving 
people,  but  we  are  often  bossed  about  by  habits,  foods, 
methods  and  traditions.  Food  is  a  stern  boss,  and  the 
more  of  a  monopoly  any  one  food  gets  the  lower  the 
rate  of  intelligence.  Our  picture  this  week  takes  us 
to  the  South  among  the  subjects  of  the  water-melon 
king.  The  row  of  picaninnies  in  the  photograph  with 
the  older  members  of  the  family,  compose  a  scene  of 
perfect  contentment.  The  old  friend  of  the  negro — 
King  Water-melon — has  done  his  best  for  them.  Their 
light-skinned  neighbors  begin  to  breathe  easier  when 
the  water-melon  season  opens.  The  luscious,  cheap, 
abundant  fruit  acts  as  a  check  upon  the>i  ebullient 
spirits  of  the  colored  race,  and  draws  their  attention 
away  from  occasional  though  rare  depredations  upon 
more  valuable  property.  The  water-melon  is  not  only 
an  excellent  filler,  it  is  a  blood  purifier  and  a  tonic. 
In  no  location  in  the  South  can  so  much  chemically 
pure  water  be  bought  for  a  dime  or  be  toted  for 
nothing  as  in  the  vicinity 
of  a  ripe  melon  patch. 

See  how  the  big  fellow 
has  gorged  himself ;  he 
is  in  condition  now  to 
sweat  out  his  lunch, 
working  or  resting  in  the 
hot  sun.  The  log  house 
is  an  exact  copy  of  a 
cracker  cabin  ;  there  are 
the  battered  logs,  the 
split  palings  on  the  fence, 
the  same  bare  yard,  and 
a  rice-mortar  in  the  fore¬ 
ground.  The  whole  group 
is  an  average  type  of  the 
Southern  problem.  The 
average  negro  is  happy 
in  temperament,  but  an 
enraged  animal  in  a 
1  i  q  u  o  r-drenched  mob. 

Bright  and  intelligent, 
yet  woefully  ignorant ; 
hard-working,  but  inter¬ 
mittent,  he  saves  his 
money  to  spend  it  all  in 
a  day,  and  often  fool¬ 
ishly.  He  often  finds  his 
true  senses  only  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  an  empty  pocket 
or  stomach.  The  South¬ 
ern  problem  is  one  which 
time  alone  can  solve.  The 
race,  as  a  whole,  is  rising  as  rapidly  as  can  be  expected. 
Here  and  there  all  over  the  South  the  colored  man 
is  accumulating  property,  exercising  the  rights  of 
citizenship,  and  filling  positions  of  public  trust.  That 
some  are  in  extreme  degradation  hardly  possible 
under  the  old  regime  is  equally  true. 

The  negro  though  brought  to  our  shores  against  his 
will,  is  here  to  stay.  The  South  cannot  do  without 
him.  He  can  do  more  work  there,  and  do  it  better 
than  the  average  poor  white.  He  knows  how  to  scrape 
a  living  where  a  white  man  cannot;  his  redeeming 
feature  is  his  ability  to  take  care  of  himself ;  others 
are  his  strong  religious  sentiments  and  native  desire 
for  education.  The  colored  man  with  proper  super¬ 
vision  can  and  will  solve  the  problem  for  himself. 
Whatever  the  faults  of  the  negro  as  a  man  and  worker 
may  be,  the  fact  is  that  as  a  race,  his  labor  has  made 
the  South.  Without  him  it  would  be  a  “big  brier 
patch  and  a  swamp.”  Negro  labor  produces  the  cotton 
crop,  by  far  the  most  important  of  our  agricultural 
exports.  Surely  such  a  race  has  possibilities  worth 
developing.  a.  d.  warner. 


WHAT'S  THE  MATTER  WITH  THE  FARMER 
AND  HIS  HEN  ? 

Partnership  ivith  “ the  Business  Hen;"  Why  Hen  Part¬ 
nerships  Fail ;  How  to  Make  Them  Succeed. 

C.  H.  WYCKOFF. 

Part  I. 

Why  Are  Hens  Kept  at  a  Loss? 

How  many  of  our  farmers  who  keep  hens  actually 
realize  a  profit  from  them  ?  From  my  own  observa¬ 
tions  of  their  flocks  and  methods,  and  talks  with  them, 
I  believe  that  less  than  half  ever  receive  a  dollar  above 
the  cost  of  their  keep.  Now  when  it  has  been  fairly 
proved  in  many  instances  that  there  is  no  other  stock 
commonly  kept  on  the  farm  that  can  be  made  to  pay 
so  large  a  profit  as  the  hen,  there  must  surely  be 
something  wrong  in  the  management  of  the  owners, 
and  the  fault  is  not  entirely  with  the  hens,  as  the 
average  farmer  would  have  us  believe.  What  are 
some  of  the  most  common  causes  of  failure  to  make 
the  keeping  of  laying  hens  a  success?  First,  there  is 
a  class  of  farmers — and  I  am  sorry  to  say  a  large  one — 


who  keep  hens,  yet  insist  that  there  is  no  money  in 
the  business,  and  that  it  is  all  nonsense  to  try  to  get 
anything  out  of  them.  A  little  investigation  into  their 
methods  will  usually  reveal  the  fact  that  they  have 
never  made  even  a  decent  effort  to  induce  the  hens  to 
lay,  and  when  questioned  regarding  the  matter,  they 
excuse  themselves  with  their  old  argument :  “There 
is  no  use  fussing  with  them,  there  is  no  money  in  them 
anyhow.” 

Bad  Management  of  Hen  Mixtures. 

Their  flocks  usually  have  the  appearance  of  being  a 
mixture  of  everything  in  the  hen  line  that  could  be 
brought  together,  and  whenever  new  blood  is  in¬ 
troduced — which  is  very  seldom — it  is  usually  taken 
from  a  flock  no  better  than  the  one  expected  to  be  im¬ 
proved  by  it;  their  accommodations,  if  they  may  be 
called  such,  are  generally  such  spaces  about  the  barns 
as  are  left  unoccupied  after  the  other  stock  are  housed. 
Sometimes  they  have  only  an  open  shed,  and  some¬ 
times  an  old  stable  so  rickety  and  dilapidated  from 
long  use  as  to  be  considered  unsafe  for  other  stock, 
but  ‘  ‘  plenty  good  enough  for  hens.  ”  The  roosts  here 


are  usually  cleaned  out  regularly  once  a  year— about 
corn  planting  time.  The  result  is  that  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  time  the  hens  are  confined  to  them 
as  they  are  at  night,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  time 
in  winter;  besides  being  subjected  to  the  discomforts 
of  cold  and  darkness  and  being  overrun  with  vermin, 
they  are  compelled  to  occupy  perches  immediately 
over  a  mass  of  their  own  droppings — the  accumula¬ 
tions  of  months,  and  from  which,  when  not  frozen 
hard,  is  constantly  rising  a  stench  that  would  kill 
any  other  stock  on  the  farm  if  subjected  to  it  half  as 
long  as  the  hens  have  to  stand  it,  and  then  when, 
as  often  happens,  cholera  or  some  similar  disease, 
sweeps  off  half  or  more  of  the  flock  in  a  few  days, 
the  owner  can  usually  be  heard  bewailing  his  bad  luck 
with  hens. 

Their  feed  generally  consists  entirely  of  corn,  or  if 
they  get  any  other  grain,  it  is  usually  the  refuse  from 
the  fanning  mill,  which  is  considered  unfit  for  mar¬ 
ket  or  for  other  stock.  Now,  while  corn  is  perhaps 
beneficial  to  hens  that  are  exposed  to  the  severe  cold 

of  winter,  inasmuch  as  it 
supplies  heat  to  the  body 
and  prevents  their  freez¬ 
ing  to  death,  it  is  a  very 
expensive  feed  for  that 
purpose,  compared  with 
what  can  be  done  with 
cheap  lumber  and  build¬ 
ing  paper.  For  water  the 
poultry  are  supposed  to 
get  a  sufficient  supply  by 
eating  snow,  and  I  have 
often  noticed  how  eagerly 
they  drink  from  pools 
formed  in  the  barnyard 
on  warm,  thawy  days.  Is 
it  any  wonder  that  the 
o  vners  scarcely  ever  get 
an  egg  from  these  hens 
from  fall  until  spring  ? 
Yet  when  they  hear  of 
some  one  who  is  gather¬ 
ing  eggs  from  properly 
kept  hens  every  day  all 
winter  through,  and  sell¬ 
ing  them  at  the  high 
prices  that  usually  prevail 
at  that  season,  and  mak¬ 
ing  a  handsome  profit 
nearly  the  year  round, 
they  will  usually  give 
him  credit  for  being 
“  lucky  with  hens,”  when 
the  fact  is  there  is  no  luck  about  it,  for  his  success  is 
simply  the  result  of  good  common  sense  in  study  and 
work  properly  applied. 

Why  they  Keep  Stock  that  “Don't  Pay." 

Ask  these  people  how  it  is  that  they  continue  to 
keep  hens  when  they  find  them  so  unprofitable, 
and  they  will  answer  that  they  find  it  such  a  con¬ 
venience  to  have  fresh  eggs  in  the  spring  and  summer 
when  the  hens  do  lay,  and  also  to  have  a  chicken  or 
fowl  at  hand  for  the  family  dinner  when  needed,  that 
they  will  continue  to  keep  them  even  at  a  loss;  all  of 
which  proves  that  fresh  eggs  and  chickens  are  articles 
of  food  dearly  relished  even  by  people  who  are  not 
unwilling  to  treat  their  fowls  in  the  manner  just  de¬ 
scribed.  Although  it  hardly  seems  possible  that  hens 
so  carelessly  wintered  would  lay  even  in  the  spring 
months,  it  is  a  fact  that  although  they  come  through 
merely  alive,  as  soon  as  there  have  been  a  few  weeks  of 
warm  weather,  and  they  are  able  to  get  to  the  ground 
and  pick  up  a  variety  of  food,  including  a  supply  of 
fresh,  green  grass  found  springing  up  in  warm,  shel¬ 
tered  spots,  they  quickly  improve,  their  combs  that 
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have  been  withered  and  shriveled  as  if  trying  to  dodge 
the  frost  all  winter,  redden  up,  and  they  put  on  that 
bright,  active  appearance  that  always  denotes  the 
laying  hen,  and  usually  begin  to  lay  at  about  the  time 
eggs  are  at  the  lowest  price  for  the  year,  and  this  is 
about  the  only  time  their  owners  take  any  interest  in 
them,  gathering  the  eggs,  and  feeding  the  birds  regu¬ 
larly  everyday,  often  going  to  the  trouble  of  furnish¬ 
ing  them  with  a  warm  breakfast,  just  when  they  could 
get  along  very  well  without  it.  As  these  hens  begin 
to  lay  late,  it  is  usually  late  spring  or  early  summer 
before  any  of  them  become  broody,  therefore  but  few, 
if  any,  chickens  are  hatched  out  before  June  or  July, 
and  as  they  receive  but  litt’e  more  care  than  the  old 
hen  is  able  to  give  them,  and  it  is  about  all  she  can  do 
to  take  care  of  herself,  but  few  of  them  ever  grow  up, 
and  the  owner  tells  the  old  story  of  “  never  having 
any  luck  with  chickens.” 

The  Pedigree  of  “  Fresh  Eggs.” 

After  laying  well  two  or  three  months,  this  class  of 
hens  become  inveterate  sitters,  and  wlpn  broken  up  in 
one  place  they  hide  their  nests  in  another,  where,  if 
not  found,  they  proceed  to  lay  a  dozen  or  so  and  hatch 
them  out  along  towards  fall,  and  partly  rear  a  brood 
of  chicks  ready  to  go  into  winter-quarters  along  with 
the  old  fowls — a  pinched-up,  half-starved  lot  that  it 
would  be  a  mercy  to  kill  at  once.  As  these  hens  get 
in  the  habit  of  hiding  their  nests  it  becomes  a  difficult 
matter  to  gather  the  eggs  regularly  every  day,  and 
often  no  effort  is  made  to  do  so  oftener  than  about 
once  a  week,  when  a  general  search  is  made,  and  a 
considerable  number  is  brought  in  in  all  conditions, 
from  those  just  laid  to  those  found 
among  the  grass  and  weeds  in  fence 
corners,  or  about  old  rubbish  piles 
where  many  of  them  had  been  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  sun  and  storms  since 
the  last  general  hunt.  Others  are 
taken  from  nests  where  they  had 
undergone  more  or  less  of  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  incubation,  but  as  they 
present  a  fairly  good  appearance 
they  are  carried  to  the  nearest 
grocer,  and  in  the  course  of  time 
find  their  way  to  the  city  market 
where  they  are  sold  to  consumers 
as  strictly  fresh  goods,  with  the 
result  that  the  buyer  is  disgusted 
with  them,  and  wants  no  more 
until  spring  when  he  can  depend 
upon  getting  fresh  eggs  that  are 
fresh,  for  it  is  a  fact  that  spring  is 
about  the  only  time  when  the  gen¬ 
eral  market  is  supplied  with  eggs 
from  hens  that  are  mostly  being 
well  fed  and  when  the  eggs  are 
gathered  regularly  and  hurried  to 
market,  as  they  are  too  plentiful  at 
that  time  to  think  of  holding  them 
for  a  rise  in  price.  As  the  season 
advances,  however,  the  eggs  from  many  hens  are  not 
nearly  so  good,  even  when  gathered  and  sent  to  market 
fresh  ;  hens  regularly  supplied  with  good,  nourishing 
food,  will  lay  richer  and  better  flavored  eggs  than 
those  compelled  to  search  for  their  entire  living,  and 
which  must  eat  many  things  that  injure  the  quality 
and  flavor  of  their  eggs,  and  as  a  good  many  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  do  this  as  warm  weather  arrives  and  insects 
are  plentiful,  many  eggs  are  sent  to  market  with  an 
off  flavor,  even  though  fresh.  Another  very  common 
fault  is  the  length  of  time  many  farmei  s  hold  their 
eggs  in  late  summer  and  fall  for  a  rise  in  price. 
From  four  to  six  weeks  is  not  an  uncommon  length 
of  time  for  them  to  hold  them,  and  with  little  or  no 
precautions  for  retaining  their  freshness.  Really 
my  sympathies  are  with  the  consumers  who  desire 
fresh  eggs,  and  who  depend  upon  the  general  market 
for  their  supply.  Will  our  great  army  of  average 
farmers  ever  learn  that  all  that  is  needed  to  create  a 
better  demand  and  consequently  obtain  higher  prices, 
is  to  produce  better  goods,  and  send  them  to  market 
when  in  their  best  condition  ? 

*  *  * 

Beet  Pulp  fob  Feeding. — Richard  Gird,  head  of  a 
big  beet-sugar  factory  in  California,  recently  read  a 
paper  on  feeding  pulp  to  stock.  This  pulp,  or  the 
residue  left  after  washing  out  the  sugar  from  the  beets, 
has  been  regarded  as  a  waste  product.  Mr.  Gird  is 
now  feeding  1,000  head  of  cattle  on  this  pulp  mixed 
with  chopped  hay  and  corn  stalks.  He  has  a  silo  500 
feet  long,  60  feet  wide  and  10  feet  deep,  with  cars  over¬ 
head  on  trestles  from  which  the  pulp  is  dumped,  with¬ 
out  handling.  There  are  between  10,000  and  12,000 
tons  in  the  silo.  He  says  the  plan  adopted  in  Europe 
for  this  feeding  is  “  for  the  beet  raisers  to  purchase 
poor  cattle  as  work  animals  in  the  spring,  use  them 
during  the  season  of  plowing,  cultivating  and  harvest¬ 
ing  the  beets,  then  feed  them  on  the  siloed  pulp  in  the 
winter  to  fit  them  for  the  market  in  the  spring.  The 


quality  of  the  beef  is  said  to  be  excellent,  and  bears 
about  the  same  relation  to  the  European  market  that 
our  stall  or  corn-fed  beef  does  here  ;  it  has  a  beautiful 
marbled  appearance,  with  the  fat  white  and  hard.  In 
this  manner  the  beet  farmers  not  only  get  the  benefit 
of  the  work  from  the  animals  to  cultivate  their  crops, 
but  with  that  same  crop  prepare  these  cattle  for  the 
market  in  the  most  economical  and  successful  way.” 
His  plan,  in  California,  is  to  buy  Arizona  steers  and 
feed  them  in  yards  near  the  beet  silo  on  a  ration  of 
five  pounds  of  chopped  hay  and  60  pounds  of  beet  pulp. 
This  piys  well. 

UNCLE  OPTION’S  SIGN  BOARD. 

Here's  a  tale  of  Uncle  Option, 

He  who  seeks  divorce  from  “  Anti,” 

He  who  lives  upon  the  farmer, 

Making  more  by  speculating 

With  his  “  puts  ”  and  •*  calls  ”  and  “  corners,” 

(Naught  but  gambling  pure  and  simple), 

Than  the  farmer’s  sweat  and  labor 
Earn  him  for  his  toil-wrung  produce. 

Uncle  started  without  money, 

Cheek  ”  and  “  nerve  ”  alone  to  “  deal  ”  with, 

Stuck  hts  sign  up  in  the  pasture, 

Where  the  farmer’s  calves  were  feeding, 

Had  no  right  to  go  and  trespass, 

For  the  land  belonged  to  others, 

But  he  never  cared  a  penny ; 

That’s  the  way  he  made  his  living, 

Treading  on  the  rights  of  others 
That  were  far  too  easy-going 
To  stand  up  and  claim  their  own  rights. 

Took  his  dog  named  “  Trust  ”  for  growling 
When  the  calves  came  smelling  ’round  him. 

They  were  simple,  coward  creatures 
Scared  to  death  at  Uncle's  shouting, 

Kan  away  across  the  pasture, 

Never  dared  disturb  his  sign-board. 


He  paid  not  a  cent  for  rental 
Flaunting  In  the  people’s  face 
Hts  old  legend,  bold,  Insulting. 

So  old  Uncle  made  hU  fortune, 

But  he  wasn’t  quite  contented 
With  his  half;  he  said  the  farmer 
Ought  to  give  at  least  three-quarters. 

So  he  thought  he’d  change  his  sign-board, 

Add  a  line  and  make  It  stronger; 

And  he  took  his  brush  and  paint  pot, 

Climbed  the  fence  and  Btarted  painting 
That  he  just  must  beat  the  farmer 
Till  he  rode  him  to  destruction. 

Now  those  calves  had  kept  on  growing 
Since  old  Option  set  “  Trust  ”  on  them ; 

Growing  both  in  weight  and  wisdom, 

And  they  needed  all  that  pasture, 

Had  no  use  for  Option’s  sign-board. 

There  was  one,  a  great  big  yearling; 

He  just  pawed  the  earth  and  bellowed 
When  he  saw  old  Uncle  painting; 

Thought  that  meant  another  sign-board 
And  another  loss  of  pasture. 

Uncle,  he  was  calmly  painting, 

Got  “  Must  be  ”  and  then  he  halted, 

For  he  heard  that  yearling  coming, 

Saw  his  good  dog  “  Trust  ”  a-runnlng 
With  his  tall  between  his  hind  legs; 

He  just  dropped  his  brush  and  scampered 
’Bound  the  corner  of  his  sign-board, 

Legged  it  for  the  fence  with  vigor; 

And  the  yearling  made  things  lively 
Till  the  farmer  came  and  caught  him. 

Farmer  took  the  brush  and  paint  pot, 

Edited  old  Option’s  sign-board 
Till  the  reader  read  it  this  way; 

Uncle  Option,  Genteel  Gambler, 

Superseded  now  by  “  Anti.'’ 

NO  MOBE  SPECULATOKS  WANTED, 

“  Corners”  have  Been  Found  Unhealthy, 
Story  reads.  “  The  Farmer  in  It.” 

Must  be  Decent  now  or  Quit,  Sir  I 

That’s  the  way  to  win,  you  farmers, 

Down  with  Uncle,  up  with  “  Anti!  ” 

Paw  and  bellow  like  the  yearling, 

Don’t  run  off  like  calves  afrighted; 

Drive  old  Option  from  your  pasture. 

All  too  long  he’s  preyed  upon  you; 

Then  let's  edit  his  big  sign  board, 

Make  complete  the  line  he  started, 

Must  Be  Decent  Now  or  Quit,  Sir! 


ANOTHER  MILLIONAIRE  FARMER. 

THIS  ONE  BUNS  A  FABM  FOB  BEVENUK  AND  GETS  IT  TOO. 

The  Great  Havemeyer  Jersey  Farm. 

[EDITORIAL  CORRESPONDENCE.] 

One  of  the  most  beautifully  located  farms  it  has  ever 
been  my  fortune  to  visit  is  that  of  Mr.  T.  A.  Have¬ 
meyer,  located  a  short  distance  from  the  village  of  Mah- 
wah,  in  Bergen  County,  N.  J.,  on  the  New  York,  Lake 
Erie  and  Western  Railroad,  about  30  miles  from  New 
York.  It  was  a  clear,  cold  morning  in  late  November, 
the  ground  covered  with  snow,  which  a  brisk  wind  was 
whirling  about  in  a  lively  fashion  when  I  alighted  at 
the  little  station  of  Mahwah.  I  was  met  by  a  carriage 
from  the  farm  about  a  mile  and  a  half  away,  which 
was  soon  reached.  This  is  in  the  extreme  northern 
part  of  the  State  close  to  the  boundary  line.  It  is  a 
region  of  lofty,  wooded  hills  which  aspire  to  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  mountains,  and  lovely,  fertile,  well  watered 
valleys,  of  living  springs  of  purest  water,  and  babbling 
brooks,  and  swiftly  flowing  rivers.  The  view  from 
the  station  convinces  one  that  Nature  has  done  much 
more  than  man  for  this  charming  country.  Its  possi¬ 
bilities  under  efficient,  business-like  management,  are, 
however,  demonstrated  by  the  farm,  which  was  the 
Mecca  of  my  pilgrimage. 

Farming  On  Historic  Ground. 

The  broken  character  of  the  surface  necessitates 
sundry  turns  and  windings  of  the  railway,  but  at 
Mahwah  it  runs,  I  should  judge,  nearly  due  north. 
Leaving  the  railroad  and  turning  to  the  left,  the  road 
takes  us  over  a  considerable  range  of  hills  before 
reaching  the  valley  in  which  most 
of  the  Havemeyer  farm  is  located. 
A  short  distance  from  the  station  a 
portion  of  the  farm  inclosed  by  a 
high  fence,  is  reached,  and  this,  the 
driver  informs  me,  is  the  deer  park, 
comprising  several  hundred  acres 
and  containing  a  number  of  deer. 
A  short  distance  further,  and  we 
are  in  the  valley,  another  turn  to 
the  left,  and  we  are  on  the  road 
traversing  the  Ramapo  Valley, 
every  foot  of  which  is  historic 
ground.  In  Revolutionary  times 
this  was  the  main  highway  from 
Newburg  and  other  northern 
towns,  to  New  York  and  the  South. 
A  venerable  old  building,  midway 
of  the  Havemeyer  farm,  is  pointed 
out  as  one  at  which  the  coach 
horses  were  changed  in  those  early 
days.  An  aged  tree  claims  the 
honor,  or  some  of  the  natives  do 
for  it,  of  having  sheltered  the 
great  Washington  while  he  partook 
of  his  frugal  midday  lunch.  Tradi¬ 
tion,  too,  states  that  from  a  neigh¬ 
boring  lofty  hill-top  he  viewed  the 
manoeuverings  of  the  red-coated  British  in  New  York 
harbor.  In  common  with  the  rest  of  New  Jersey, 
there  probably  isn’t  an  old  well  in  the  vicinity  from 
which  he  didn’t  quench  his  thirst,  or  a  roof  that 
didn’t  at  some  time  shelter  the  Father  of  his  Country. 
The  road  is  now  a  hard  and  very  smooth  macadam,  of 
which  Mr.  Havemeyer  has  constructed  many  miles  upon 
and  around  his  property. 

Business  Management  of  a  Great  Dairy. 

Along  either  side  of  the  highway  are  massive  stone 
walls,  looking  as  though  they  would  endure  for  ages. 
Turning  to  the  left,  up  a  stone-bounded  driveway,  we 
come  to  the  spacious  mansion  of  the  manager  of  this 
great  estate,  Mr.  John  Mayer,  a  son-in-law  of  the 
owner.  From  this  sightly  elevation  a  beautiful  picture 
is  before  us.  On  either  side  of  the  main  highway  are 
the  broad  fields,  with  here  and  there  the  dwellings  of 
the  employees.  Almost  in  front  is  the  family  mansion, 
flanked  by  the  coach  stables.  In  the  rear,  a  little  to 
the  right  are  the  great  cattle  barns,  hog  and  poultry 
houses  with  their  accessories.  Just  beyond  winds  the 
beautiful  Ramapo,  while  towering  in  the  background 
are  the  wooded  slopes  of  the  mountains  of  the  same 
name.  And  if  this  is  such  a  pleasing  panorama  when 
veiled  with  snow,  what  must  its  beauties  be  when 
nature  has  decked  it  out  with  all  her  lavish  display  of 
leafage  and  flower. 

I  found  Mr.  Mayer  hard  at  work  at  his  desk,  for  the 
conduct  of  this  immense  establishment  with  its  numer¬ 
ous  details  requires  the  closest  attention,  and  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  most  exact  business  principles.  One 
thing  I  noticed  during  my  inspection  was  the  fact  that 
the  manager,  though  having  a  superintendent  over 
each  department,  was  perfectly  familiar  with  and 
seemed  to  have  a  perfect  oversight  of  the  minutest 
details.  A  man  must  be  possessed  of  good  executive 
ability,  business  training,  and  exact  knowledge  of 
farm  operations  to  keep  such  a  machine  running 


smoothly,  and  everything  seemed  to  be  running  like 
clock-work. 

A  Talk  About  the  Farm. 

“  How  many  acres  have  you  ?  ”  I  asked  Mr.  Mayer, 
as  we  walked  from  his  residence  towards  the  cattle 
barns. 

“  About  2,500  in  all.” 

“  What  was  its  original  condition  ?  ” 

“  It  was  mostly  small  farms  which  were  bought  one 
at  a  time  from  their  former  owners.  The  original 
farm  contained  about  300  acres,  and  the  others  were 
added  until  it  has  attained  its  present  proportions.” 

“  Does  Mr.  Havemeyer  keep  on  buying,  or  isn’t  it 
his  ambition  to  own  all  that 
adjoins  him  ?  ” 

‘  ‘He  hasn’t  purchased  any 
more  recently,  and  if  he  has 
thought  of  it,  I  haven’t 
heard  anything  of  it.”  . 

plaything  for  Mr.  Have-  ■. 

meyer,  or  with  more  of  an 

“  It  is  run  for  revenue  Eft 

The  wealthy  New  Yorkers 
who  own  country  places, 
are  spending  more  time  on 
them  during  the  year,  after 
the  English  fashion.” 

“  To  what  branch  of 
farming  do  you  give  most  attention  ?  ” 

“To  the  dairy;  everything  is  made  subservient  to 
that?” 

“  Do  you  make  butter  ?  ” 

“No;  very  seldom.  We  sell  milk  and  cream,  and 
don’t  have  enough  to  supply  the  demand.  We  buy 
our  butter.” 

“  What  breed  of  cattle  do  you  keep  ?  ” 

“Nothing  but  registered  Jerseys.  We  have  about 
3C0  head,  including  the  young  stock,  and  milk  about 
150  head  the  year  around.  We  have  12  or 
15  cows  come  in  each  month,  and  as 
many  go  dry,  so  that  we  keep  the  num¬ 
ber  of  milkers  about  uniform.” 

Near  the  barn,  we  passed  a  large  m 

wagon  scale,  and  Mr.  Mayer  remarked 
that  on  this  everything  that  went  into  JSgfy 

the  farm  was  weighed.  “We  weigh  I&KfjiF''- 

everything  in,  and  everything  out,  and 
have  no  guesswork.  If  farmers  would  Msg|§S>'i‘ 
follow  that  plan,  they  wouldn’t  be  so 
poor  as  they  are.” 

The  main  cattle  barns  are  in  the  form  . 

of  a  cross,  with  the  transverse  arm  near  MiT'?*'!*} 
one  end.  The  upright,  or  main  part,  is 
20(3  feet  long,  with  storage  room  for  hay 
and  grain  overhead;  the  transverse  part  am 
is  somewhat  shorter.  Here  all  the  milch 
cows,  as  well  as  some  others,  are  kept. 

As  one  stands  at  the  intersection,  and  lagf-C  -A.* 
the  doors  to  the  wings  are  opened,  the 
eye  ranges  in  four  directions  along  four 
double  rows  of  pretty,  horned  heads, 
each  belonging  to  a  healthy,  happy,  j 

thriving  Jersey.  It  is  a  pretty  sight, 
and  one  worth  going  a  long  distance  to 
see.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  an 
arrangement  of  stables  more  convenient  and  labor- 
saving  than  this.  r.  h.  v. 

(To  be  Continued.) 


Notes  from  the  Rural  Grounds. 
TRIALS  OF  NEW  POTATOES. 

PART  III. 

Rockland  Prize. — From  Joseph  A.  Wilcox,  Mount 
Joy,  N.  Y.,  who  writes  that  the  variety  was  found 
among  Early  Puritans  ;  that  the  tubers  grow  close  in 
the  hill,  are  of  first-rate  quality,  and  mature  in  mid¬ 
season. 

Eighteen  pieces  yielded  27  pounds,  of  which  102 
were  large  (marketable),  and  24  small.  This  is  at  the 
rate  of  359.70  bushels  to  the  acre,  Long,  cylindrical; 
eyes  few,  not  prominent;  some  russeted.  White  skin. 


pounds,  of  which  97  were  large,  64  small.  This  is  at 
the  rate  of  484  bushels  to  the  acre.  Variable  in  shape, 
pink  skin.  Eyes  medium  as  to  number  and  prominence. 
White  flowers.  Vines  begin  to  die  August  3.  Resem¬ 
bles  Brownell’s  Winner. 

Seedling,  from  E.  C.  Brown  &  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
who  write  :  “  Not  yet  named.  Twelve  specimens 
weighed  33%  pounds.  Quality  very  good.  Not  wet  or 
soggy  as  might  be  looked  for  in  a  potato  of  its  large 
average  size.”  Nine  hills  yielded  15%  pounds,  of 
which  43  were  large,  22  small.  This  is  at  the  rate  of 
423.50  bushels  to  the  acre.  Eyes  often  deep.  Like 
Beauty  of  Hebron  in  shape  and  color.  Flowers  white, 

feebly  purple. 


Quick’s  Seedling,  Snow¬ 
drop,  Rink  Rose,  Ideal  and 

srr-i  ii.  iL  and  1  In- 

the  No.  3  was  substituted  on 

were  made  up  and  it  was  too 
in  order  to  correct  the  error, 
tributed  among  our  readers 

scriber  is  that  it  produces 
very  few  small  tubers  and 
the  supply  will  be  limited. 
In  such  a  dilemma  the  best  we  could  do  would  be  to  cut 
larger  tubers  and  send  the  cut  pieces  to  applicants.  It 
is  the  furthest  from  our  wishes  to  amplify  the  merits 
of  the  variety.  That  would  end  in  disappointment  to 
our  subscribers  and  injury  to  ourselves.  We  may 
speak  of  it  only  as  it  behaves  here  in  a  naturally  poor 
soil,  well  fertilized  and  raised  by  the  R.  N.-Y.  trench 
method.  In  shape  it  is  much  like  the  No.  2.  It  is  a 
seedling  from  seedlings  of  our  own  raised  through 
several  generations.  The  flesh  is  peculiarly  white 
the  quality  perfect.  It  is  an  early 
variety,  but  just  exactly  how  early  we 
are  unable  to  say.  The  tubers  are  of 
marketable  size  before  those  of  Early 
i  Rose  by  a  week  or  more  though  the  vines 

do  not  die  so  soon.  It  yields  more  in 
our  trial  plot  than  any  other  early  variety 
ever  tried.  It  will  be  introduced  as  the 
W?  t-WK  Carman  No.  1,  that  name  having  been 
\  selected  by  those  who  control  the  stock. 

ifpPm  We  would  prefer  to  have  had  it  called 
the  Rural  New-Yorker  No.  1,  but  the 
name  is,  commercially  speaking,  open  to 
'A!  several  valid  objections. 

The  No.  3. — This,  without  any  ap- 
proach  to  an  exception,  is  the  greatest 
yielder  we  have  ever  raised.  As  shown 
in  the  illustration,  Fig.  328,  it  is  of  the 
shapeliest  form  though  of  the  largest 
size.  It  might  fairly  be  said  that  it  does 
not  yield  small  tubers  at  all.  In  a  dozen 
hills — the  entire  crop  of  the  past  season 
— not  a  dozen  unmarketable  tubers  were 
gathered,  and  the  season,  as  has  been 
stated,  was  exceedingly  dry  and  favor 
able  to  distorted  growths.  We  have  never 
seen  any  other  variety  that  bears  its 
tubers  so  close  to  the  plant.  A  single  turn  of  the  fork 
throws  out  every  potato  and  it  is  useless  to  hunt  for 
more.  They  will  average  a  pound  each  as  grown  in  a 
very  dry  season,  all  of  perfect  shape,  and  the  yield  of 
the  12  hills  was  at  the  rate  of  somewhat  over  1,100 
bushels  to  the  acre.  What  are  the  faults  of  this 
remarkable  variety  that  yields  so  heavily  in  a  droughty 
season  ?  We  do  not  know.  Neither  do  we  know  any¬ 
thing  as  to  its  quality.  It  will  be  distributed  among 
our  applicant  subscribers  just  as  soon  as  a  sufficient 
quantity  can  be  raised  for  that  purpose  ;  and  of  this 
due  notice  will  be  given.  This  will  complete  our  set 
of  an  early,  the  No.  1 ;  an  intermediate,  the  No.  2  ; 
and  a  late,  the  No.  3,  and  this  is  what  we  have  been 
working  for  ever  since  we  began  experimental  potato 
culture  about  15  years  ago.  Three  new  varieties  worthy 
of  introduction  in  15  years !  This  could  not  be  made 
profitable  from  a  money  point  of  view.  As  for  the  rest 
the  potatoes  will  tell  their  own  story. 


The  R.  N.-Y.  No.  3  Potato.  Fig.  828, 


It-is  a  shapely  potato  of  the  long  class.  Vines  begin 
to  die  August  3.  Eaten  September  24.  Nearly  white 
flesh,  fairly  mealy  outside,  fine  grain,  and  of  good 
quality. 

World’s  Fair. — From  L.  L,  Olds,  Clinton,  Wis. — 
Two  pieces  yielded  3%  pounds,  of  which  12  were 
large,  14  small.  This  is  at  the  rate  of  436.83  bushels 
to  the  acre.  A  handsome,  round-oval,  russeted  potato. 
Few  eyes,  not  prominent.  Late.  Eaten  September  30. 
Nearly  white  flesh  breaking  to  pieces  when  boiled. 


The  R.  N.-Y.  No.  1  Potato.  Fig.  32’ 


Good  but  not  best  quality.  Mr.  Olds  “  intends  to  in¬ 
troduce  it  next  year.” 

Sir  William. — This  was  also  tried  last  year — seed 
from  R.  D.  Burr,  23  East  State  Street,  Gloversville, 
N.  Y.  He  says  it  is  a  sport  of  the  White  Elephant,  of 
medium  earliness  and  first-rate  quality.  The  yield 
last  year  was  from  three  hills,  12%  pounds,  of  which 
29  were  large,  11  small.  This  was  at  the  rate  of 
1008.30  bushels  to  the  acre. 

The  past  season  three  hills  were  also  planted.  They 
yielded  nine  pounds,  of  which  25  were  large,  nine 
small.  This  is  at  the  rate  of  726  bushels  to  the  acre. 
Rather  long,  cylindrical,  slightly  flattened,  often 
russeted.  Eyes  few,  not  prominent.  Buff  skin,  white 
flowers.  Late. 

A  seedling,  from  Elmer  B.  Rowell,  Skowhegan, 
Me.  Fourteen  pieces  were  planted,  and  yielded  28 


We  received  one  small  specimen  of  the  Rural  New- 
Yorker  No.  2  potato  when  sent  out  three  years  since. 
I  am  growing  this  variety  principally  now.  I  con¬ 
sider  it  the  most  valuable  sort.  Grown  side  by  side 
with  such  heavy  yielders  as  the  Empire  State,  Monroe 
County  Prize  and  Late  Beauty  of  Hebron,  it  outyielded 
them  all.  I  sprayed  my  potatoes  this  year  with  the 
Bordeaux  mixture  with  gratifying  success.  I  used  3% 
pounds  of  sulphate  of  copper,  four  pounds  of  lime  and 
40  gallons  of  water.  There  was  no  appearance  of 
blast  except  on  the  cheek  rows.  I  also  met  with  good 
success  spraying  fruit  trees.  Spraying  plum  trees 
was  too  much  for  the  curculio.  The  trees  were  loaded 
with  large,  fine  fruit.  t.  e.  w. 
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CHEAP  COW  FEED. 

Ensilage  from  Mature  Corn. 

I  have  been  using  ensilage  for  the  past  three  years 
as  the  principal  feed  for  my  winter  dairy.  This  year 
I  packed  away  over  150  tons  of  mature  corn.  I  have 
three  silos.  The  two  I  fill  first  are  13  feet  square  and 
22  deep,  and  are  side  by  side.  I  was  anxious  this  year 
to  know  how  the  ensilage  would  turn  out ;  for,  on 
account  of  delay  in  receiving  an  engine  to  run  my  cut¬ 
ter  and  difficulty  in  making  it  work  after  its  arrival,  I 
did  not  begin  cutting  until  the  corn  had  passed  the 
glazing  period.  In  fact,  it  was  as  ripe  as  it  usually  is 
when  I  cut  it  for  husking,  or  even  riper.  So  ripe  was 
it  that  the  corn  was  shelled  as  the  large  ears  passed 
through  the  cutter  ;  many  of  the  leaves  were  dead, 
though  the  stalks  were  quite  juicy.  When  I  opened 
one  silo  on  December  1,  there  were  not  500  pounds 
spoiled  ;  it  was  in  fine  condition  up  to  the  very  edges 
of  the  silo  ;  the  grains  of  corn  were  all  sound.  The 
leaves  that  had  been  dry  when  put  in  the  pit  were 
moist  when  taken  out.  The  crucial  test  was  actual 
feeding.  The  milkers  liked  it,  and  in  five  days  not 
only  did  their  milk  yield  not  shrink,  but  it  actually 
was  25  per  cent  more  than  just  before  when  they  had 
a  ration  of  roots,  malt  sprouts  and  hay. 

The  great  advantage  of  ensilaging  corn  so  mature  is 
that  it  is  much  lighter  to  handle.  A  team  can  draw 
twice  the  bulk  ;  much  labor  is  saved  in  loading  and 
unloading,  which,  after  all,  is  the  heavy  work  of  put¬ 
ting  away  ensilage,  as  no  machinery  has  yet  been  con¬ 
trived  to  do  it  satisfactorily.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
corresponding  loss.  The  only  serious  objections  to 
ensilaging  corn  with  plenty  of  ears  so  mature  is  the 
danger  of  frost  while  waiting  for  it  to  ripen,  and  the 
fact  that  all  the  grains  do  not  appear  to  be  digested. 
Ensilage  made  from  ripe  corn  has  no  sour  smell ;  it 
has  rather  a  sweet  one.  It  would  seem  that  corn  may 
be  ensilaged  at  almost  any  period  of  its  growth,  and 
the  nearer  maturity  it  is,  the  less  labor  required  and 
the  better  the  results. 

I  use  the  Early  Mastodon  corn  on  account  of  its 
heavy  growth  of  ears  and  stalks.  I  plant  about  10 
quarts  of  seed  to  the  acre — not  much  thicker  than  corn 
is  usually  planted  when  one  expects  a  yield  of  at  least 
100  bushels  of  ears  to  the  acre.  I  cut  the  stalks  in 
quarter-inch  lengths ;  we  tramp  very  little,  leveling 
it  down  only  three  or  four  times  a  day  until  the  pit  is 
nearly  full ;  then  we  cover  it  with  a  layer  of  building 
paper — oil  paper  preferred — then  a  layer  of  two-inch 
hemlock  plank,  kept  for  that  purpose,  being  careful 
not  to  let  the  ends  of  the  planks  come  within  several 
inches  of  the  sides  of  the  silo,  so  they  will  not  catch 
and  drag  in  settling  ;  then  we  lay  a  plank  the  other 
way  across  each  of  the  ends  so  as  to  make  the  cover¬ 
ing  complete  and  also  one  across  the  center,  and  place 
on  the  middle  and  corners  of  the  silo  about  half  a  ton 
of  stones,  so  as  to  make  the  cover  settle  evenly.  To 
further  assure  this  we  ram  down  the  plank  covering 
with  a  heavy  bar  of  iron  twice  a  week  for  several 
weeks.  This  last  I  regard  as  very  essential,  as  it 
insures  even  settling,  without  heavy  weighting  and 
tramping  and  prevents  much  loss  of  ensilage.  When 
we  take  the  weights  off  we  place  them  on  a  little  plat¬ 
form  on  top  of  the  silo  to  have  them  ready  for  the 
next  year. 

In  Sussex  County,  N.  J.,  where  my  farm  is  located, 
there  are  not  half  a  dozen  silos,  though  most  of  the 
farmers  are  engaged  in  shipping  milk  to  New  York. 
Most  of  them  appear  never  to  have  heard  of  ensilage. 
They  are  the  only  class  of  people  I  know  who 
do  not  appear  to  think  it  is  necessary  to  read  the 
literature  devoted  to  their  interests  to  learn  what 
progress  is  being  made  in  their  lines.  Instead  of  look¬ 
ing  this  subject  up  and  trying  to  cheapen  production 
by  better  methods,  they  spend  their  leisure  moments 
in  finding  fault  with  hard  times  and  the  immense 
profits  of  the  middleman.  Most  of  those  who  con¬ 
demn  ensilage  have  never  seen  any,  and  those  who  are 
in  the  neighborhood  of  silos  in  successful  operation  are 
unwilling  to  inspect  the  system  and  learn  something 
to  their  advantage.  We  farmers  as  a  class  need  not 
expect  to  derive  much  benefit  from  any  legislative 
action,  when  we  refuse  to  adopt  the  ensilage  system 
and  thus  cheapen  the  cost  of  production  of  all  dairy 
products.  It  will  also  enable  us  to  double  the  number 
of  cattle  usually  kept  on  the  same  area  and  thus 
enable  us  more  cheaply  to  restore  the  soil  to  its  orig¬ 
inal  fertility.  frank  e.  pellet. 

Ensilage  vs.  Beets. 

Mr.  Voorhees’s  reply  to  T.  M,  W.  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 
of  December  10,  concerning  the  relative  advantages  of 
ensilage  and  beets  for  stock  feeding,  is  very  instruct¬ 
ive,  but  I  must  disagree  with  his  decision.  For  the 
dairy  farmer,  the  corn  crop  is  preferable  to  the  beet 
crop  wherever  corn  can  profitably  be  raised.  It  will 
build  up  a  farm  while  the  beet  crop  is  a  heavy  drag 
upon  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  The  tendency  of  the  en¬ 
silage  system  is  to  increase  the  corn  acreage  and  in 
that  way  the  farm  production. 


In  regard  to  the  expense  of  filling  a  silo,  the  farmer 
with  a  small  dairy  must  not  try  to  follow  too  closely 
the  methods  of  the  large  farmer.  For  a  10-cow  dairy 
one  hay  bay  in  the  barn  about  13  by  13  feet  or  less  and 
as  deep  from  the  great  beam  as  can  be,  will  make  a 
sufficiently  large  silo.  No  cutting  machinery  is  neces¬ 
sary.  Corn  put  in  full  length  will  make  just  as  good 
ensilage  as  the  short  cut,  although  it  cannot  be  taken 
out  so  easily  nor  is  it  so  handy  to  mix  with  a  grain 
ration.  Half  an  acre  of  mature  corn  ensilage  per  cow 
will  feed  from  Thanksgiving  to  April  or  longer  with 
one  feed  of  hay  or  clover  at  noon.  Three  men  and  one 
two-horse  or  ox  team  will  put  one  acre  of  corn  into  the 
silo  in  10  hours. 

I  have  found  some  other  advantages  in  the  silo 
system  besides  those  usually  enumerated.  When  an 
acre  of  ensilage  corn  is  harvested,  the  land  is  clear. 
This  has  taught  me  to  follow  the  harvesting  closely 
with  winter  grain.  My  corn  is  raised  by  level  hill 
culture.  We  sow  on  the  corn  stubble  winter  rye  or 
wheat  and  cultivate  each  way  with  a  one-horse  cul¬ 
tivator,  bushing  afterwards  sometimes.  In  the  spring 
we  roll  down  the  corn  stubble  with  a  field  roller.  This 
winter  grain  is  cut  with  a  mowing  machine  in  June 
for  hay  soon  enough  for  planting  another  crop  of  corn, 
if  we  like.  I  am  feeding  a  milk  dairy  of  20  cows  upon 
ensilage  and  hay  in  winter,  and  green  feed  and  pasture 
in  summer.  Within  two  or  three  years  ensilage  and 
soiling  have  taught  me  much  regarding  double  crop¬ 
ping  and  increased  fodder  production.  There  are  great 
possibilities  in  this  system  for  the  cow  keeper. 

Connecticut.  edward  c.  birge. 


UNRIPE  VEGETABLES  OUT  OF  SEASON. 

HOW  THEY  HURT  LEGITIMATE  TRADE. 

To  speak  against  a  common  practice  is  often  useless 
and  always  a  thankless  effort,  but  The  Rural  has 
shown  so  much  independence  in  always  working,  not 
for  what  is  popular  among,  but  for  that  which  is  best  for 
farmers  and  gardeners  that  I  am  tempted  to  speak  to 
its  readers  of  a  practice  which  I  believe  works  more 
injury  to  gardeners,  stands  more  in  the  way  of  an  in¬ 
crease  in  home  gardens  and  a  more  general  use  of 
fruit  and  vegetables  for  food  than  all  other  causes 
combined.  This  is  the  increasing  tendency  to  grow 
green  fruits  and  vegetables  to  be  shipped  long  distances 
and  used  out  of  season. 

From  mid-winter  till  July  our  markets  are  full  of 
tomatoes,  cucumbers,  melons,  strawberries,  etc., 
which  have  been  shipped  in  from  the  South.  Early 
in  the  fall  men  move  into  southern  Florida  and  rent  a 
piece  of  land  which  they  judge  will  be  free  from  frost 
and  plant  it  to  tomatoes.  As  fast  as  the  fruit  reaches 
full  size  and  before  it  shows  a  sign  of  color  it  is  picked, 
wrapped  in  papers  and  shipped  North.  It  ripens,  or 
rather  colors  up  in  transit,  and  upon  arrival  at  New 
York  looks  very  tempting.  The  housewife  buys  a 
pound  or  two  and  serves  it  as  a  delicacy.  The  family, 
remembering  how  they  enjoyed  tomatoes  last  summer, 
eagerly  welcome  the  dish,  but  they  prove  so  different 
from  the  real  tomatoes  of  summer  that  a  taste  suffices. 
This  experience  is  repeated  from  time  to  time  until  by 
summer  all  have  been  taught  that  they  don't  care  for 
tomatoes.  This  effect  is  partly  due  to  the  poorly 
ripened  fruit  and  partly  to  the  inferior  varieties  used  ; 
for  I  do  not  know  of  a  single  instance  in  the  case  of 
summer  vegetables,  and  of  but  very  few  in  fruits, 
where  the  ability  to  stand  shipment  and  poor  quality 
are  not  in  direct  proportion,  and  naturally  only  those 
varieties  which  will  stand  shipment  are  used. 

Other  vegetables  go  through  the  same  course,  and 
in  many  cases  with  as  disastrous  effect  on  the  health 
as  on  the  tastes  of  the  consumers.  Cucumbers  and 
melons  fresh  from  the  vines  and  in  the  heat  of  mid¬ 
summer  are  most  conducive  to  good  health,  but  the 
same  fruits  picked  green,  delayed  from  2  to  10  days 
in  transit,  and  eaten  in  the  cold  and  damp  weather  of 
winter  and  spring,  are  simply  an  urgent  invitation  to 
all  sorts  of  diseases  and  disorders  to  come  and  take  up 
their  abode  with  the  eaters. 

The  total  consumption  is  still  farther  reduced  by 
another  condition.  Every  prudent  housekeeper  has 
in  mind  a  more  or  less  definite  amount  to  be  spent  for 
vegetables  and  fruit  and  this  available  sum  is  reduced 
faster  by  even  a  small  quantity  of  the  high-priced  out- 
of-season  fruit  than  by  a  more  abundant  supply  of 
home-grown,  so  that  the  whole  trend  of  this  practice 
is  to  materially  reduce  the  total  yearly  consumption. 
It  is  not  by  decreased  demand  alone  that  the  grower 
is  affected;  eyery  mile  of  carriage,  every  day’s  “crowd¬ 
ing  of  the  season,”  and  consequent  increased  risk  in 
handling,  materially  increases  the  proportion  of  the 
consumer’s  price  which  will  stick  in  the  hands  of  the 
shipper  and  dealer,  and  decreases  the  grower’s  share. 
Again ,  the  men  who  go  to  Florida  to  grow  tomatoes 
go  there  for  that  purpose  and  not  to  make  homes — 
they  have  no  interest  in  the  country  beyond  what 
they  can  make  out  of  their  crop  and  as  soon  as  that  is 
made  they  are  off — they  are  not  settlers  but  merely 


“skinners,”  and  if  we  shut  our  doors  to  the  Chinese,  why 
not  to  them. 

I  have  not  exhausted  the  objections  to  this  practice  : 
there  are  others,  and  each  one  I  have  referred  to  will 
grow  in  force  and  importance  as  it  is  considered  and 
developed.  Few  of  these  objections  apply  at  all  to 
forced  (home  grown)  vegetables  or  to  canned  fruits 
and  vegetables  which  are  well  grown  and  put  up. 
Their  tendency  is  to  increase  rather  than  diminish 
the  total  consumption.  Nor  am  I  asking  for  a  sort  of 
McKinley  protection  to  our  home  gardeners.  It  may  be 
for  the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number  that  they 
must  meet  any  possible  competition  from  better  goods 
at  lower  prices,  but  my  plea  is  for  protection  from  a 
wiping  out  of  the  demand  by  poorer  goods  at  higher 
prices  Is  there  not  room  here  for  a  reform  worthy  of 
The  Rural,  worthy  of  the  earnest  effort  of  every  one 
who  loves  a  garden  ?  will  w.  tracy. 


PRICE  OF  PREMIUM  CHEESE  IN  NEW  YORK. 

The  senior  editor  of  The  Rural  will  probably  re¬ 
member  having  some  years  since,  printed  a  picture  of 
the  homestead  and  dairy  herd  of  Judge  J.  C.  Oliver,  of 
West  Charleston,  Vt.  The  judge  has  long  been  the 
champion  cheese-maker  of  Orleans  County.  He  has 
been  prominent  in  our  State  Dairymen’s  Association 
for  over  20  years,  having  served  two  terms  as  vice- 
president  ;  and  he  has  probably  taken  more  premiums 
on  his  dairy  products  at  our  fairs,  State  and  local, 
than  any  dairyman  in  eastern  Vermont.  The  judge  is 
getting  along  in  years,  and  is  not  a  very  pushing  man, 
anyway.  He  had  no  idea,  as  he  certainly  had  no  need, 
of  exhibiting  his  cheese  at  the  recent  New  York  Food 
Exhibition.  He  has  a  market  at  his  own  dcor  for 
much  more  cheese  than  he  makes,  at  11  to  12  cents  a 
pound,  cash.  Rut  being  repeatedly  urged  by  Secre¬ 
tary  Cheeseman,  he  at  last  consented,  and  sent  two 
cheeses  to  the  Exhibition.  The  papers  informed  him 
that  he  had  received  second  premium,  and  that  is  all 
he  learned  for  some  time.  It  took  repeated  letters  of 
inquiry  before  he  could  get  any  information  from  the 
secretary.  At  last,  under  date  of  December  1,  he  got 
the  following  from  Mr.  C. 

Inclosed  please  find  check  for  $3.57  for  51  pounds  of  cheese  at  seven 
cents.  That  Is  all  the  commission  man  could  get  for  It  Our  Food 
Exposition  closed  In  arrears,  and  I  fear  we  shall  not  get  the  premium 
money.  Will  send  you  the  certificate  when  signed. 

The  cheese  when  shipped,  September  26,  weighed 
71  pounds  net.  The  expressage  on  the  cheese  was 
$1.70,  and  the  entry  fee  $1 — net  returns  on  the  cheese 
87  cents,  and  a  promised  certificate  from  a  “  busted” 
exposition.  It  looks  to  me  as  though  it  would  be  a 
good  while  before  confidence  in  New  York  expositions 
will  be  restored  among  the  farmers  if,  as  I  suppose, 
all  the  exhibitors  at  the  great  “  Food  Exposition  in 
Commemoration  of  the  Discovery  of  America”  had  a 
like  experience  to  that  which  befell  this  one. 

Newport,  Vt.  t.  h.  ii. 

R.  N.-Y. — This  is  but  a  sample  of  other  complaints 
that  have  reached  us.  We  have  letters  from  other 
cheese  makers  to  the  same  effect.  It  is  a  shame  that 
these  prize  winners  should  be  made  to  suffer  because 
of  the  show’s  failure. 


(Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of  the 
writer  to  Insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please  see  If  It  Is 
not  answered  In  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions 
at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 

COTTON  HULLS  FOR  NORTHERN  COWS. 

Many  of  the  stations  in  Southern  States  have  issued 
bulletins  on  the  feeding  values  of  cotton  hulls,  and  in 
many  cases  have  praised  them  highly  as  an  economical 
food.  The  hulls  are  now  offered  for  sale  in  some 
Northern  markets,  and  we  receive  letters  from  dairy¬ 
men  asking  if  they  will  pay  to  buy  at  $10  per  ton  to 
mix  with  grain  feed  of  different  kinds.  We  should 
not  buy  them  where  we  could  get  good  hay  at  a  fair 
price,  nor  do  we  think  they  would  be  largely  bought 
and  fed  at  the  South  if  farmers  there  had  plenty  of 
hay.  Except  where  fed  at  the  large  cotton-oil  mills,  on 
a  very  large  scale,  we  think  their  most  economical 
use  is  in  burning  them  for  ashes  to  be  used  as  a  fer¬ 
tilizer.  Here  are  some  other  opinions  : 

Cotton-seed  hulls  have  been  fed  without  injury  to 
fattening  stock,  and  are  regarded  as  of  considerable 
value  to  feed  with  cotton-seed  meal  mixed  in  such  pro¬ 
portions  as  to  make  a  balanced  ration.  In  the  South¬ 
ern  States,  where  both  meal  and  hulls  are  abundant, 
this  method  of  feeding  is  commendable,  since  it  results 
in  saving  a  waste  product.  The  hulls  would  be  an 
expensive  feed  at  $10  per  ton  ;  they  contain  consider¬ 
ably  less  digestible  dry  matter  than  either  wheat  or 
■oat  straw,  and  are,  like  these  products,  highly  car¬ 
bonaceous  in  their  character.  At  the  North,  as  a  rule, 
the  economical  feeding  of  dairy  cows  demands  the  pur- 
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chase  of  nitrogenous  rather  than  carbonaceous  feeds. 
While  the  hulls  might  be  used  without  injury  to  dairy 
animals,  their  character  and  cost  would  seem  to  offer  no 
inducement  for  even  a  trial  at  the  North. 

New  Jersey  Ex.  Station.  e.  b.  voobhees. 

In  regard  to  the  use  of  cotton-seed  hulls  by  dairymen 
to  mix  with  grain  feed,  these  hulls  have  but  very  little 
feeding  value,  and  only  about  $2  per  ton  fertilizing 
value.  With  bran  at  §16  to  §17  per  ton,  no  dairyman 
could  afford  to  pay  §10  per  ton  for  cotton- seed  hulls, 
and  they  would  be  rather  expensive  at  §5  per  ton.  It 
can  be  said  in  general  that  the  cotton-seed  hulls  have 
about  the  same  feeding  value  as  ground  corn  cobs,  and 
most  farmers  have  a  pretty  definite  idea  as  to  how 
much  they  could  afford  to  pay  for  corn  cobs. 

Vermont  Experiment  Station.  w.  W.  COOKE. 


Judging  from  our  own  analyses  of  cotton  seed  hulls> 
I  cannot  see  any  good  reason  why  it  should  be  advan¬ 
tageous  to  Northern  dairymen  to  buy  them  at  §10  per 
ton.  I  inclose  copies  of  our  analyses  of  them  and  of 
good  English  hay  and  clover  from  our  own  upland 
meadows,  which  speak  for  themselves.  Southern 
farmers  can  ill  afford  to  send  them  North  ;  and  North¬ 
ern  farmers  can  do  much  better  by  using  home-raised 
fodder  crops,  than  by  buying  the  former  for  §10  per  ton. 

Massachusetts  Ex.  Station.  c.  A.  goessmann. 

Cotton-Seed 

Hulls.  Hay.  Rowen. 

Moisture .  10.90  10.27  18.07 

Dry  matter .  89.10  89.73  81.93 

100.00  100.00  100.00 


ANALYSES  OF  DRY  MATTER. 


Crude  ash . . 

Crude  fiber . 

_  3.07 

...  45.82 
....  3.31 

6.17 

31.90 

2.30 

....  5.13 

9.60 

50.03 

N.  free’  extract  matter . 

...  42.67 

7.30 

20.39 

3.50 

12.75 

50.00 


100.00  100.00  100.00 
FERTILIZING  CONSTITUENTS. 


Phosphoric  acid . . .  180  209  432 

Potassium  oxide .  1.080  1.550  1.480 

Nitrogen . 750  1.409  1.609 


Cotton-seed  hulls  would  not  be  worth  §10  per  ton  to 
mix  with  grain  feed.  They  cost  from  §3  to  §4  per  ton 
in  Mississippi,  and  are  considered  high  at  these  prices, 
but  would  not  be  economical  for  Northern  dairymen. 
Would  not  clover  hay  be  far  preferable  and  cheaper 
than  this  product  ?  I.  P.  Roberts. 


“Best  Method”  of  Grape  Grafting:. 

S.  L.  L. ,  Niagara  Falls,  Out. — What  is  the  best  mode 
of  grafting  grape  vines  so  the  roots  of  the  graft  will 
not  extend  to  the  ground  ? 

Ans. — The  best  method  may  depend  upon  the  oper¬ 
ator  and  upon  varying  circumstances.  Successful 
grafting  is  most  often  done  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  so  the  “roots  of  the  graft  will”  probably 
“extend  to  the  ground”  unless  care  is  taken  to  destroy 
them.  The  grape  is  more  difficult  to  graft  than  the 
apple  and  similar  fruits,  and  considerable  skill  is 
necessary  in  order  to  insure  success.  Grafting  should 
be  done  in  early  spring.  The  following  is  a  good 
method  :  Dig  away  the  soil  until  a  smooth  place  upon 
the  stem  is  found,  cut  the  latter  off  smoothly  and 
insert  the  scions  having  two  or  three  buds,  as  in  ordir- 
ary  cleft  grafting,  taking  care  to  make  a  perfect  union 
between  the  stock  and  scion.  Sometimes  no  tying  is 
needed,  but  to  be  sure  of  its  remaining  firm,  it  is  well 
to  tie  with  basswood  bark.  Press  the  earth  firmly 
around  the  union  and  fill  up  with  fine  earth  to  the  top 
of  the  scion.  Keep  off  all  suckers.  Instead  of  digging 
down  below  the  surface,  the  grafting  may  be  done 
above,  and  the  earth  banked  up  around  the  scion. 
The  latter  method  is  easier,  but  there  is  more  risk  if 
the  season  should  prove  dry.  Another  method  of  graft¬ 
ing  above  ground,  seldom  practiced  in  this  country,  is 
by  inarching,  and  is  thus  described :  “A  slice  of  two 
or  three  inches  long  is  cut  from  one  side  of  the  vine  to 
be  grafted  with,  ani  a  similar  slice  from  the  vine 
which  is  to  serve  as  stock,  as  near  to  the  base  as  pos¬ 
sible  (of  course  graft  and  stock  must  be  close  together). 
The  two  cut  portions  are  then  brought  face  to  face,  so 
as  to  fit  neatly,  and  are  bound  together  with  basswood 
bark,  or  other  grafting  bandage,  and  wrapped  in  moss, 
which  should  be  kept  moist.  In  the  course  of  a  fort¬ 
night  partial  union  takes  place,  when  the  bandage 
should  be  slightly  loosened,  to  allow  of  expansion.  In 
six  or  eight  weeks,  if  successful,  the  stock  and  scion 
are  firmly  united,  when  the  bandage  may  be  removed. 
The  graft  immediately  below  the  union,  and  the  stock 
immediately  above  it,  should  then  be  cut  in  a  week 
or  two.” 

Feeding  Linseed  Meal  to  Stock. 

0.  A.  0.,  Garden  Plain,  111. — What  is  the  value  of 
linseed  meal  and  ground  oil  cake  as  a  food  for  horses, 
cows  and  young  stock,  where  the  hay  is  wild  or  prairie, 
and  how  should  any  or  all  these  feeds  be  combined  with 
corn  and  oats  ? 

Ans. — We  understand  you  to  mean  the  ground 
product  left  after  the  oil  has  been  extracted  from  flax 
seed.  This  is  a  valuable  food  when  given  in  small 
quantities.  Too  much  of  it  is  too  laxative  for  a  horse, 
and  has  a  bad  effect  on  the  butter  of  cows.  It  is  a 
highly  nitrogenous  food,  and  its  great  value  lies  in  the 
fact  that  a  little  of  it  will  “  balance  ”  a  ration  com¬ 


posed  largely  of  rough  fodder.  For  example,  the  writer 
is  feeding  a  horse  on  com  fodder  instead  of  Timothy 
hay.  A  pound  of  oil  meal  per  day  with  the  fodder  and 
usual  grain,  keeps  the  animal  in  fine  condition,  appar¬ 
ently  as  well  as  when  fed  on  the  hay.  A  work  horse 
of  average  weight  might  be  fed  a  daily  ration  of  15 
pounds  of  hay,  6  of  corn,  6  of  oats  and  2  of  linseed 
meal.  We  should  not  feed  over  two  pounds  per  day 
to  a  horse,  and  it  should  be  fed  very  cautiously  at 
first,  as  some  horses  are  unable  to  eat  even  that  quan¬ 
tity  without  scouring.  For  young  stock  two  rations 
might  be  tried  : 

I.  II. 

16  pounds  corn  stalks.  15  pounds  hay. 

10  pounds  wheat  bran.  3  pounds  corn  meal. 

3  pounds  linseed  meal.  4  pounds  wheat  bran. 

2  pounds  linseed  meal. 

The  bran  will  be  profitable  to  buy  for  the  young 
stock,  though  crushed  oats  would  answer  about  as  well. 
For  milch  cows,  a  ration  composed  of  15  pounds  of 
hay,  5  of  corn  meal,  7  of  ground  oats  and  2  of  linseed 
meal  would  answer.  We  do  not  include  other  and 
cheaper  foods,  because  you  ask  for  combinations  of 
these  three  grains. 

Cream  and  Butter  Questions. 

S.  R.,  Marian,  N.  Y. — 1.  What  is  the  best  temper¬ 
ature  for  a  room  in  which  to  raise  cream  set  in  open 
pans?  Would  45  or  50  degrees  be  too  cool  ?  2.  It  is 

recommended  by  some  to  hasten  the  souring  of  milk 
in  winter  by  putting  a  little  sour  milk  into  the  pans 
of  new  milk,  saying  that  the  loppering  makes  the 
cream  rise  more  quickly  and  abundantly.  Is  that  a 
fact  ?  3.  If  scalding  milk  before  setting  it  for  cream 

is  a  good  plan  in  winter,  why  is  it  not  also  a  good 
thing  for  summer  ? 

Ans. — 1.  No;  just  about  right,  but  it  is  important  that 
the  milk  be  set  as  soon  as  possible  after  milking,  the 
nearer  98  degrees  in  temperature  the  better.  If 
allowed  to  cool  below  that  point,  the  cream  will  not 
all  rise.  2.  You  must  try  to  get  your  cream  all  to  the 
surface  before  the  milk  sours  or  you  will  not  get  it  at 
all.  Adding  sour  milk  to  cream  for  the  purpose  of 
ripening  is  practiced  by  some,  but  only  after  it  has 
been  taken  from  the  milk.  The  use  of  John  Boyd’s 
starter  is  a  good  plan.  To  ripen  cream,  a  higher 
temperature  is  needed  than  for  raising  it.  3.  We  do 
not  think  “  scalding  ”  milk  is  ever  a  good  plan,  but  to 
get  the  cream  you  must  set  it  not  much  below  98  de¬ 
grees.  Artificial  heat  is  more  necessary  in  winter 
than  in  summer,  because  the  milk  cools  more  in  milk¬ 
ing  and  straining. 

A  Sick  Cow. 

II.  J.,  Mission,  B.  C. — What  is  the  matter  with  one 
of  my  cows  ?  All  summer  at  intervals  she  passed 
blood  with  her  urine.  She  would  be  all  right  for  a 
day  or  two,  then  pass  blood  again.  She  has  milked 
well  and  keeps  in  good  condition.  She  ran  in  the 
brush  all  summer,  but  is  now  in  the  stable,  where  she 
is  fed  clover  hay,  turnips  and  a  little  pea  meal.  She  is 
due  to  calve  next  April.  I  have  not  given  her  anything 
for  the  trouble,  thinking  she  would  get  all  right,  but 
she  keeps  in  about  the  same  condition. 

Ans. — The  reddish  appearance  of  the  urine  is  rarely 
due  to  a  discharge  of  blood  through  the  kidneys,  but 
is  caused  by  some  organic  disease  of  them  or  some 
disorder  of  the  blood,  as  in  cases  of  anthrax  of  a 
malignant  form.  This  appearance  is  much  oftener 
due  to  disorder  of  the  liver,  resulting  from  indigestion 
of  coarse  food,  as  in  cases  in  which  cattle  are  kept  in 
woods,  and  feed  on  weeds  and  coarse  growth  common 
in  what  are  called  bush  pastures.  Turnips  even, 
grown  on  newly  cleared  land,  frequently  produce  this 
condition  of  the  liver  and  the  resulting  appearance  of 
the  urine.  The  usual  treatment  in  such  cases  is  to 
clear  out  the  bowels  by  a  dose  of  one  pint  of  raw  lin¬ 
seed  oil,  repeated  the  second  day.  The  food  should 
be  soft  and  mucilaginous,  such  as  a  bran  mash  with  a 
fourth  part  of  linseed  meal  in  it,  given  once  a  day 
with  cut  hay  moistened  and  mixed  with  the  usual 
ration  of  meal.  Pea  meal  is  not  recommended,  as  it  is 
too  nitrogenous  under  the  present  circumstances ; 
corn  meal  would  be  better  until  the  cow  has  quite 
recovered.  It  might  be  well  to  suspend  feeding  the 
turnips  for  a  short  time. 

Stable  Manure  or  Leached.  Ashes? 

E.  L.  C.,  Belding,  Mich. — Which  is  the  more  profit¬ 
able,  town  manure  at  25  cents  a  load,  or  leached  ashes 
at  10  cents  a  load,  to  be  put  around  young  trees  and 
vines  ? 

Ans. — A  ton  of  good  stable  manure  should  be  worth 
§2  or  more  as  compared  with  fertilizers  for  which  one 
must  pay  cash.  A  ton  of  leached  ashes  on  the  same 
basis  will  be  worth  not  quite  so  much — say  §1.80  or 
over.  Still  the  manure  may  be  the  cheaper  to  be  used 
around  the  trees.  It  makes  a  better  mulch  and  con¬ 
tains  some  nitrogen,  none  of  which  is  found  in  the 
leached  ashes.  At  the  same  time,  at  10  cents  a  load 
and  for  a  short  haul,  leached  ashes  make  a  cheap 
source  of  potash  and  phosphoric  acid.  In  an  average 
ton  of  such  ashes  there  are  nearly  20  pounds  each  of 
these  substances  as  well  as  1,000  pounds  of  lime. 


These  ashes  are  most  serviceable  spread  on  very  light, 
open  soil  or  on  very  stiff  clays.  They  make  the  former 
more  compact  and  better  able  to  hold  moisture,  and 
the  latter  more  open  and  easily  worked. 

What  to  do  With  Bones. 

A.  L.  S.,  Spokane,  Wash. — I  can  gather  here  large 
quantities  of  raw  bones,  how  can  I  treat  them  to  get 
them  in  shape  for  use  as  a  fertilizer?  Would  burning 
spoil  them  for  this  purpose  ? 

Ans. — How  to  “  reduce”  bones  so  that  they  will  be¬ 
come  readily  available  as  plant  food  is  one  of  the 
toughest  problems  in  fertilizer  making.  At  the  fer¬ 
tilizer  factories  they  can  be  kept  in  superheated  steam, 
ground  in  powerful  mach  ines  and  then  treated  with 
sulphuric  acid.  None  of  these  processes  is  readily 
practical  on  the  farm.  Some  writers  advise  farmers 
to  buy  sulphuric  acid  to  be  used  on  bones,  but  the  acid 
is  too  dangerous  to  be  handled  and  we  do  not  advise 
its  general  use.  The  bones  may  be  softened  or  buried. 
With  a  heavy  sledge-hammer  smash  them  up  as  fine 
as  possible  and  bury  them  in  horse  manure.  This  will 
soften  them  somewhat,  but  not  very  satisfactorily. 
Pack  the  pieces  in  barrels  or  boxes  between  layers  of 
wood  ashes  or  potash  salts.  Keep  the  whole  moist 
with  urine  from  the  stables.  In  five  or  six  months 
the  bones  will  become  soft  and  so  pliable  that  they 
may  be  broken  up  still  further,  though  not  in  the  best 
condition  for  use  as  a  fertilizer.  Burning  them  drives 
off  all  the  nitrogen  but  leaves  the  phosphoric  acid  in 
good  condition  for  use.  With  a  large  quantity  of 
bones  and  plenty  of  wood  probably  this  will  be  the 
best  way  for  you.  Make  a  large,  slightly  hollowed 
place  for  the  fire.  Put  kindling  and  light  wood  at  the 
bottom,  then  a  layer  of  bones,  then  more  wood  and  so 
on.  The  fat  in  the  bones  will  make  a  fierce  heat  and 
all  will  be  burned  up,  leaving  a  mixture  of  wood  and 
bone  ash  containing  both  potash  and  phosphoric  acid. 

Bunch  on  Colt’s  Throat. 

0.  F.  R.,  Clifford,  Tex. — Last  March  a  tumor  between 
the  bones  of  the  under  jaw  of  my  18-month-old  colt 
broke  and  discharged.  Owing  to  inattention,  it  is  dis¬ 
charging  all  the  time.  What  can  be  done  for  the 
animal  ? 

Ans. — The  swelling  was  probably  due  to  disease  of 
the  sublingual  gland,  which  lies  under  the  tongue  in 
the  space  between  the  bones  of  the  lower  jaw  near  the 
front  angle.  Treat  it  as  follows  :  Dissolve  20  grains 
of  bichloride  of  mercury  in  a  pint  of  filtered  rain  water. 
Wash  out  the  opening  with  warm  water  and  pure  Cas¬ 
tile  soap  by  means  of  a  syringe,  and  then  inject  about 
a  teaspoonful  of  the  solution.  It  would  be  desirable 
to  use  a  bandage  made  so  as  to  cover  the  wound  and 
protect  it  from  the  air.  As  the  abscess  is  probably  the 
result  of  an  attack  of  strangles  or  distemper,  and  the 
blood  is  not  in  good  condition,  a  dose  of  one  ounce  of 
hyposulphite  of  soda  should  be  given  daily  for  several 
days  in  a  bran  mash.  The  food  should  be  of  the  best 
possible  kind,  and  clean  oats  will  be  better  than  corn. 
A  bran  mash  will  be  especially  useful. 

Potato  Shape  ;  Phosphoric  Acid. 

.7.  S.  JET.,  Port  Gibson,  N.  Y. — What  reports  come  in 
with  regard  to  the  shape  of  the  Rural  No.  2  potatoes  ? 
Hereabouts  they  grew  unshapely  and  rough,  which 
was  not  the  case  heretofore.  The  yield,  however,  has 
been  good.  Is  raw  basic  slag  available  for  plant  food, 
like  finely  ground  bone,  and  is  the  phosphoric  acid  in 
the  slag  worth  as  much  per  pound  as  that  derived 
from  bone  ?  Should  bone  be  added  to  ashes  when  used 
to  fertilize  an  apple  orchard  ? 

Ans. — We  have  never  before  received  or  heard  of  a 
report  against  the  shape  of  the  No.  2.  Basic  slag  is 
not  soluble.  Unless  dissolved  it  is  worth  neither  more 
nor  less  than  South  Carolina  rock.  If  rendered  soluble 
the  phosphoric  acid  is  worth  just  the  same  as  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  in  bone.  Soluble  phosphoric  acid  is  just 
the  same,  no  matter  what  it  is  found  in.  It  would  be 
better  not  to  mix  the  raw  bone  and  the  unleached 
ashes.  Bone  contains  about  three  per  cent  of  nitrogen, 
a  part  of  which  would  be  released  by  long  contact 
with  ashes. 

Miscellaneous. 

Wormy  Potatoes. — We  have  raised  potatoes  on  the 
same  piece  of  land  for  10  years,  using  every  year  the 
Mapes  fertilizer.  The  last  crop  was  as  clean  as  the 
first.  Our  friend  who  says  he  used  manure  and  fertil¬ 
izer  together  and  found  many  wormy  potatoes  will 
find  that  it  was  the  manure,  not  the  fertilizer  that 
supplied  the  worms.  No,  the  No.  1  potato  is  not  for 
sale.  Every  tuber  is  reserved  for  seed  to  be  planted 
next  spring. 

Chips  For  Mulch. — G.  W.  K.,  Harnedsville,  Pa. — 
Planing  mill  chips  would  be  a  good  and  effective  win¬ 
ter  mulch  for  strawberries  and  would  also  serve  an 
excellent  purpose  in  keeping  the  weeds  from  growing 
and  dirt  from  the  berries  in  the  following  season. 
But  we  should  not  like  to  use  too  many  of  them,  es¬ 
pecially  if  strawberries  were  to  be  grown  on  the  same 
ground  for  more  than  one  or  two  seasons.  From  a 
single  application,  we  do  not  think  harm  could  follow, 
but  too  much  of  them  in  the  soil  would  not  be  desir¬ 
able.  Apply  them  when  the  ground  is  frozen  hard. 
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What  About  Our  Game  Laws? 

E.  P.  R.,  Sidney,  O. — I  have  just  read 
a  Rural  editorial  on  our  game  laws. 
The  writer  seems  to  think  that  the  law 
that  forbids  netting  and  trapping  game 
is  unfair  to  farmers,  and  favors  city 
sportsmen.  The  object  of  this  law  is  to 
prevent  the  extermination  of  our  game 
birds,  and  it  is  not  unfair,  for  any  farmer 
may  own  a  shot  gun  and  enjoy  the  only 
fair  way  of  killing  game.  The  most  ex¬ 
pert  shots  do  not  average  over  three 
quails,  and  I  fully  believe  that  the  average 
sportsman  shooting  over  a  dog  does  not 
get  more  than  one  quail  to  the  bevy.  I 
say  this  after  20  years’  experience  shoot¬ 
ing  quails  on  the  wing.  Those  who  have 
had  no  experience  think  a  good  shot 
with  a  good  dog  can  kill  nearly  the  whole 
bevy.  If  this  were  true  and  quails  as 
plentiful  as  now,  a  common  bag  for  a 
day’s  shoot  would  be  from  100  to  200 
quails.  Had  not  our  lawmakers  of  20 
and  25  years  ago  forbidden  netting  and 
trapping,  our  game  birds  would  have 
been  practically  extinct.  The  writer  of 
the  article  seems  to  think  there  are 
no  sportsmen  except  “  city  sportsmen.” 
Many  of  the  most  ardent  lovers  of  setters 
and  pointers,  and  wing  shooting,  are 
farmers,  and  they  would  oppose  the  re¬ 
peal  of  all  laws  against  netting.  The 
taking  of  game  by  shooting  yields  food 
and  the  grandest  sport  ever  enjoyed  by 
man,  while  the  taking  of  the  same  by 
nets  yields  only  food,  and  would  soon 
leave  no  game  to  net  or  shoot. 

He  also  advocates,  as  The  Rural  has 
done  before,  that  all  game  be  by  law 
made  the  property  of  the  owner  of  the 
land  on  which  it  may  be.  This  would  be 
far  worse  than  repealing  the  laws  against 
netting,  for,  if  the  latter  were  repealed, 
the  State  could  forbid  the  taking  of  game 
except  for  a  month  or  two  each  year, 
while,  if  the  game  is  made  the  lawful 
property  of  the  land  owner,  he  may  kill 
or  net  it  365  days  each  year,  just  as  he 
may  his  poultry,  or  he  may  grant  the 
privilege  to  others,  and  no  law  can  be 
made  to  forbid.  Then  think  what  kind 
of  ownership  it  would  be  that  would 
change  to  another  every  time  a  bird  or 
animal  crossed  a  line  fence. 

In  most  States  it  is  unlawful  to  hunt 
or  shoot  on  the  lands  of  another  without 
permission  of  the  owner.  This  is  as  it 
should  be.  It  allows  every  land  owner 
to  do  as  he  wishes  with  his  own  land, 
and  allows  the  State  to  protect  the  game 
during  the  breeding  season.  Can  any 
better  plan  be  proposed  ?  Why  not  advo¬ 
cate  this  instead  of  the  round-about  and 
dangerous  one  The  Rural  proposes?  If 
its  object  were  to  exterminate  the  game 
of  America,  no  more  effective  method 
could  be  proposed. 

Consumption :  Its  Source. 

G.  G.  G.,  Bi.airstown,  N.  J. — The 
Rural  of  December  3  contains  a  letter 
written  by  Mr.  Silas  Betts,  in  which  he 
takes  issue  with  Dr  Brush’s  statements 
as  given  in  The  Rural  of  November  19, 
but  he  offers  very  little  evidence  in  proof 
of  his  assertions.  He  says,  “  We  have 
the  opinions  of  many  cf  the  most  eminent 
medical  scientists  ”  that  tuberculosis 
does  not  originate  in  the  cow.  Who  are 
they?  Tie  also  says,  “Countries  have 
been  named  in  which  cows  have  existed 
for  many  hundreds  of  years  where  con¬ 
sumption  does  not  exist.”  What  does  that 
prove  ?  If  none  of  the  cows  that  existed 
there  were  tuberculous,  there  would  be 
no  possibility  of  getting  consumption 
from  them.  But  which  countries  has  Mr. 
Betts  in  mind  ? 

In  opposition  to  the  above  quotations 
and  in  support  of  Dr.  Brush,  I  quote  from 
the  Philadelphia  Record  of  February  15, 
1891 :  “  ‘  Every  nation  that  has  domes¬ 

ticated  the  cow,’  said  Dr.  Zuill  last  night, 
‘is  ravaged  by  consumption,  and  the 


greater  the  amount  of  the  dairy  products 
used  by  a  community,  the  more  terribly 
prevalent  is  this  disease.  Again,  where 
cattle  are  not  used,  consumption  is  un¬ 
known.  The  Greenlanders  use  the  milk 
of  the  reindeer,  and  are  ne^er  affected 
with  tuberculosis,  and  the  North  Ameri¬ 
can  Indians  and  Africans  are  in  every 
case  free  from  this  awful  plague  while 
they  abstain  from  the  products  of  the 
bovine  family.  But  in  every  case  where 
a  tribe  has  brought  the  cow  into  use, 
consumption  has  appeared  at  the  same 
time.’” 

The  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry  of  the  United  States  for  the 
years  1889  and  1890  indorses  Dr.  Brush’s 
statements.  On  pages  48  and  49  of  the 
report  are  cited  cases  of  sheep,  goats, 
hogs  and  fowls  that  became  tuberculous 
from  pasturing  with  milch  cows  or  from 
eating  the  products  of  diseased  cattle. 
Pages  55  to  62  treat  of  the  relation  of 
bovine  tuberculosis  to  the  public  health, 
and  uphold  the  arguments  of  both  Dr. 
Brush  and  Dr.  Zuill. 

Mr.  Betts  says,  “Compare  the  Jewish 
race  with  the  mixed  races-  Which  are 
the  most  exempt  from  consumption?” 
He  infers  that  they  are  exempt  be¬ 
cause  they  do  not  marry  with  other  races. 
Is  this  the  chief  reason  ?  Do  they  have 
offspring  from  cousins  and  even  closer 
relations  as  the  average  breeder  requires 
of  his  cattle  ?  No.  They  eat  no  pork, 
and  thus  avoid  scrofula,  which  predis¬ 
poses  to  consumption.  They  are  a  thou¬ 
sandfold  more  careful  that  the  beef  and 
other  meats  they  use  are  free  from  dis¬ 
ease  than  are  the  “mixed”  races.  I 
recently  read  the  statement  that  of 
every  20  animals  slain  by  the  Jews  for 
food,  19  are  found  to  be  diseased  and 
condemned.  This  being  the  case,  there 
is  not  much  chance  for  them  to  get  con¬ 
sumption,  provided  the  only  sources  of 
infection  are  tuberculous  cattle.  I  hope 
The  Rural  will  thoroughly  discuss  the 
subject  that  we  may  know  whence  comes 
consumption. 


The  Latest  and  Briefest. 

Several  columns  of  Green’s  Fruit 
Grower  are  devoted  to  an  interview  in 
which  Mr.  C.  A.  Green,  the  editor,  asks 
questions  of  Mr.  W.  C.  Barry.  Both  men 
are  experienced  fruit  growers,  while  it 
is  everywhere  known  that  the  firm  of 
Elhvanger  &  Barry  are  among  the  most 
successful  fruit  growers  in  the  world. 
The  report  is  quite  too  long  for  any  one 
issue  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  We  have,  how¬ 
ever,  read  it  with  care,  and  place  before 
our  readers  some  of  the  more  important 
portions. 

Mr.  Barry  considers  that  the  apple  is  a 
fruit  which  is  in  demand  all  over  the 
world.  There  is  no  fruit  which  takes 
the  place  of  the  apple,  and  the  w7orld  is 
a  market  for  it. 

Pear  culture  has  been  steadily  growing, 
and  it  has  been  proved  to  the  satisfaction 
of  fruit  growers  that  there  are  lots  of 
money  in  it  for  those  who  are  willing  to 
give  the  subject  the  necessary  care. 

It  is  at  the  present  time  more  profit¬ 
able  than  apple  culture,  because  there 
are  few  insects  that  have  yet  damaged 
the  pear,  in  comparison  with  those  which 
have  affected  the  apple.  A  barrel  of  pears 
can  be  grown  just  as  cheaply  as  a  barrel 
of  apples. 

The  pear  succeeds  best  on  soils  with  a 
clay  subsoil,  and  the  apple  does  not  seem 
to  require  that.  The  apple  seems  to  suc¬ 
ceed  best  on  ordinary  soils ;  still,  the  pear 
will  succeed  very  well  where  the  apple 
does,  as  a  rule. 

Low  land  can  hardly  ever  be  recom¬ 
mended  for  fruits  unless  it  is  under¬ 
drained  ;  if  it  is  drained  properly  it  is 
really  the  best  place  for  both  the  apple 
and  the  pear.  But  draining  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  reason1  that  fruits  will 
not  do  well  in  wet  land  ;  they  may  do 


well  for  a  time,  but  eventually  they  will 
fail.  Orchards  on  low  lands  are  more 
liable  to  be  injured  by  late  frosts. 

Mr.  Barry  believes  that  an  orchard 
should  embrace  both  standard  and  dwarf 
trees ;  the  dwarf  trees  coming  into  bear¬ 
ing  immediately,  afford  returns  which 
are  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  an 
establishment.  Dwarf  trees  are  very 
productive,  and,  when  young  especially, 
produce  most  beautiful  fruit.  When 
young,  the  dwarfs  produce  larger  and 
better  specimens  than  the  standards,  but 
the  advantage  of  standard  pears  is  that 
the  tree  is  so  much  larger  and  spreads  so 
much  more,  that  in  the  end  the  standard 
tree  will  be  the  more  profitable,  because 
the  most  fruit  can  be  obtained  from  it. 
Therefore,  it  is  advisable  for  every  planter 
to  plant  both  standard  and  dwarf  trees. 

Dwarf  apples  are  very  desirable,  and 
if  their  value  were  truly  understood  they 
would  be  a  good  deal  more  grown  than 
they  are.  The  dwarf  apple  is  suitable 
for  small  gardens  and  yards,  and,  while 
the  trees  produce  an  abundant  crop,  they 
are  at  the  same  time  ornamental. 

Some  trimming  is  necessary,  but  they 
do  not  require  the  amount  of  trimming 
that  the  standard  apple  trees  require, 
because  they  do  not  make  the  amount  of 
wood.  The  R.  N.-Y.  from  its  own  expe¬ 
rience,  deems  dwarf  apples,  of  certain 
varieties,  even  more  valuable  for  small 
places  than  dwarf  pears. 

Mr.  Barry  is  entirely  opposed  to  grass 
in  orchards.  He  thinks  that  all  orchards 
ought  to  be  cultivated  except,  perhaps 
in  some  cases,  say  for  some  special  reason 
— an  orchard  may  have  made  a  rank 
growth  and  in  consequence  have  been 
afflicted  with  blight ;  in  such  cases  it  is 
advisable  to  control  this  growth  by  seed¬ 
ing  down  and  restraining  the  abnormal 
growth  for  a  time. 

In  city  yards  the  peach  does  admirably. 
In  the  city  of  Rochester  Mr.  Barry  has 
noticed  trees  in  small  yards  bearing 
abundantly  the  most  beautiful  fruit  that 
one  could  wish  to  see  ;  and  it  is  a  remark¬ 
able  fact  that  such  success  is  possible  in 
a  crowded  city  yard.  This  remarkable 
success  with  fruit  in  cities  or  villages  is 
not  confined  alone  to  the  peach ;  one 
often  sees  a  pear,  a  plum  or  an  apple 
(Continued  on  next  page.) 
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If  you  name  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  our  advertisers  you 
may  be  pretty  sure  of  prompt  replies  and  right 
treatment. 


Willie  Tillbrook. 


Scrofula 

In  the  Neck. 

The  following  is  from 
Mrs.  J.  W.  Tillbrook, 
wife  of  the  Mayor  of  Mc¬ 
Keesport,  Fenn. : 

“  My  little  boy  Willie, 
now  six  years  old,  two 
years  ago  had  a  scrofula 
bunch  under  one  ear 


ich  the  doctor  lanced  and  it  discharged  for 
ne  time.  We  then  began  giving  lum  Hood  s 
•saparilla  and  the  sore  healed  up.  H  is  cure 

due  to  IIOOO’S  8AB8APABILLA. 

i i ..i a  never  been  vorv  robust,  but  now  seems 


HOOD’S  PILLS  do  not  weaken,  but  aid 

digestion  and  tone  the  stomach.  Try  them.  25c. 


Highly  concentrated.  Dose  small.  In  quantity  costs 
less  than  one-tenth  cent  a  day  per  hen.  Prevents  and 
cures  all  diseases.  If  you  can’t  get  it,  we  send  by  mail 
post-paid.  One  pack.  25c.  Five  $1.  2  1-4  lb.  can  $1.20, 
6  cans  $5.  Express  paid.  Testimonials  free.  Send  stamps  or 
cash.  Farmers’  Poultry  Guide  (price  25c.)  free  witli  $1.00 
orders  or  more.  L  S.  JOHNSON  &  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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^  if « M  sS,  I  Automatic  Wlrera,  Braas  WorXiugJ 

|  TV  Parts,  hcavyHoscand  VFKMORELNOZ-P 

_  ’a  II"  ZI.ES.  Uur  GaKHKLD  kNAPSACK  and- 
9  hr  B  LITTLE  UKJI  lead  all  others.  You  can  navel 

n  88  r  money  bv  dealing  with  us.  Rook  of  instruc-* 

u  9  tioui  free.  FIELD,  FORCE  PUMP  CO.,* 

ioiti  ■  J  b  k  riit<iL  «v£»’  *L<mIkjbi  j| 


nnnnr  for  farmers. 

r  slSIr  1  R  NOT  15 1 G  MONEY, 

9  HUI  8  8  BUT  SUKE  MONEY. 
Will  you  TRADE  a  little  time  and  trouble  FOR 
CASH?  Clean  and  honorable  work  for  winter  months. 
Even  the  busy  man  has  time  for  it.  This  means 
DOLLARS.  Don’t  throw  It  aside.  Write  aboard 
for  particulars  to  A_XTELL,  RUSH  &  CO.,  rz-' 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


THOMPSON’S  GRASS 

SEEDER 


Sows  CLOVER 
TIMOTHY, 
RED  TOP 

and  all  kinds  of 
CRASS  SEEDS 


Sow*  any  quantity— 
evenly,  accurately, 
ggtlD  Wet, 
dry  and  windy 
weather. 
Weight  40  lb*. 
r Send  for  Circulars. 


80  to  40  acre* 
per  day. 

O.E.Thompson  &  Sons* 

No. IT  River  Street,  YPSILANTI,  MICH. 


C0METIING  TO  1AMMBK  M 

^ANVILS. 


Im  nor  W9 

av l_  l — * — 


b  at  Mm  BMtanitfc’i  a*4  IfartUs* 
as  dM  In  m  a i  Am  ota»hr»taA 
mmrrmmtmt,  aarf  a i  tfca  boot  notarial. 


Intad  Out  81m1  Fin  mA  Ion. 

MU  lima,  bon  xo  fi».  ta  *o  Ib*,u  from  A.m  to  $*.«• 
och.  T  ary  tiam  aiy  eta,  par  tt.  iidrm,  ior  Ch- 
kc--  7ISHBR  ft  MORRI8, 

*■»«!— I  a*4  Oaly  MaanfccOuan.  Traits*,  M,  J, 


IDEAL FEED  MILL 


and  Power  Combined 


WILL  SAVE 
‘331-3  PERCENT. 

| OF  YOUR  CRAIN. 

Remember  It  grinds  EAR  C0"N  and  all  kinds  of 
grain  FASTER  AND  BETTER  than  any  other.  Our  line 
compriees  Everything  in  the  shape  of  GRINDING 
MILLS.  Address  for  catalogue, 

STOVER  MFG.  CO  ir  ^F^VeKIMMCI'!’  ILL. 


SCIENTIFIC 

RINDING 
MILL. 

BEST  MILL  on  Earth. 

Safety  Bottom 
and  Pin  Breaker 

to  prevent  accidents. 

Reversible,  Self-Sharpening  Grinding  Plates. 

SENT  ON  Tl{ I  V  I,  with  all  other*. 

SAVES  25  to  50  per  cent,  grinding  Feed.  Fully 
guaranteed.  E7~Send  for  illustrated  Catalogue 

OuOfEW  SWEEP  MILLKel0 

THE  FOOS  MFG.  CO.,  Sprlngiield,  Ohio. 


THE  LAMBERT 


PLOW  COLTER. 

for  plowing  under  green  crops. 
Guaranteed  to  work  on  any 
land,  no  matter  how  encum¬ 
bered  with  weeds,  green  crop  or 
other  litter.  Price  without 
Pat.  Sept.  27,  1892.  clamp,  $2.50;  with  clamp,  $3.00. 


LAMBERT  &  YOUNG,  Belfast,  Me. 


R— FEED- 
GRINDER. 

Greatly  Improved. 

SOLD  ON  TRIAL. 
12  to  25  Bushels 

per  hour 
of  Far  Corn,  dry  or 
damp,  and  all  small 
grain,  fine  or  coarse. 
STAR.  MFG.  CO., 
Hew  Lexington, Ohio. 


Buckeye  Wrought  Iron  Punched  Rail  Fence. 

Al»o  manufactorera  of  Iron  Crenting,  Iron  Turbine  »nd 
Buckeye  Wind  Engine*,  Buckeye  Force  I’ump*, 
Buckeye,  lllobe  and  Champion  Lawn  Mower*.  Send 

for  mu**: rnt.ed  <'ataloeue  and  Prices  to 

MAST.  FOOS  A  CO.  SPRINCFIELD,  O. 


glWILLIBMS 

Brain  Threshers,  Horse  Powers  &  Engines 


For  full  particulars  address 
ST.  JOHNSVILLE  AGR’L  works, 
St.  Johnsville,  Montgomery  Co.,  New  York. 


OUR  HAY  CARRIERS 

are  the  best  suited  for  all  kinds  of  buildings.  Use 
any  Fork  or  Slings.  Sell  direct. 

FOWLER  &  FARRINGTON. 

Taughannock  Falls,  N.  Y 


AGENTS  WANTED  ON  SALARY 

or  commission,  to  handle  the  New  Patent  Chemical 
Ink  Erasing  Pencil.  Agents  making  $50  per  week 
Monroe  Eraser  Mf’g  Co.,  X  175,  La  Crosse,  Wls. 


DEJTTV  plan<>».  Organs,  #33  up.  Wantagts 
DEJU  I  *  Cat’lgfree.  DauTF.Beatty.Wasb’ton.N.J 
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Ruralisms. — Continued. 
tree  in  a  small  yard  fairly  breaking 
beneath  the  weight  of  fruit.  The  reason 
may  be  found  in  the  protection  given  to 
the  trees  and  also  in  the  richer  soil  they 
usually  grow  in. 

Quinces  have  been  a  success  with  Mr. 
Barry.  The  quince  always  brings  a  very 
fair  price,  but  it  requires  to  be  picked 
and  handled  very  carefully  in  order  not 
to  be  bruised;  quinces  can  also  be  shipped 
and  sold  in  small  quantities  to  advant¬ 
age.  They  are  the  most  easily  damaged 
of  all  fruits  by  careless  handling. 

The  apricot  is  peculiarly  liable  to  in¬ 
jury  from  curculio  ;  and  the  fruit  is  lost 
for  that  reason  ;  hence,  cultivators  are 
not  encouraged  to  plant  it.  Still,  in  vil¬ 
lages  near  Rochester  there  are  trees  that 
have  borne  every  year  for  many  years. 
The  trees  have  grown  old  in  fruit  ser¬ 
vice.  So,  too,  in  Rochester  there  are 
trees  which  bear  abundantly  every  year. 

All  things  considered,  the  currant  is 
one  of  the  most  profitable  of  small  fruits, 
for  the  reason  that  the  fruit  can  be  used 
in  so  many  different  ways,  and  the  de¬ 
mand  for  it  is  so  steady  and  so  great. 
The  currant  is  so  largely  used  for  making 
jelly  that  there  is  hardly  a  year  when 
the  supply  is  equal  to  the  demand.  But 
the  fruit  must  be  well  grown. 

Mr.  Barry  is  opposed  to  planting  and 
making  a  vineyard  consist  of  only  one 
variety.  He  thinks  that  the  failures 
which  we  hear  of  can  be  traced  to  large 
plantings  of  only  one  kind.  A  vineyard, 
like  an  orchard  of  fruit,  should  embrace 
a  variety,  because  every  year  the  varie¬ 
ties  vary  as  to  production  and  quality, 
owing  to  peculiarities  of  the  weather  : 
hence  where  there  is  a  sufficient  number 
of  kinds  grown,  if  one  kind  fails  another 
makes  up  by  its  excellence  for  the  loss 
sustained. 

A  few  months  ago,  as  we  learn  from 
Garden  and  Forest,  Robert  Douglas  and 
son  visited  the  Siskiyou  Mountains  of 
California  in  the  hopes  of  obtaining  seed¬ 
lings  and  seeds  of  the  Weeping  spruce, 
(Picea  Breweriana).  The  beauty  of  these 
trees  far  surpassed  their  expectations. 
They  have  the  true  spruce  form,  tall  and 
symmetrical,  with  horizontal  branches, 
and  a  beautiful  green  color.  In  their 
general  features  they  resemble  a  well- 
grown  Norway  spruce,  but  their  disting¬ 
uishing  beauty  is  in  their  long,  pliant, 
pendulous  branchlets,  which  hang 
straight  down  from  the  branches  to  a 
length  of  six  or  eight  feet  on  the  older 
trees,  while  they  are  no  larger  round 
than  a  lead-pencil.  They  have  a  stately 
grace  in  calm  weather,  but  their  charac¬ 
teristic  impressiveness  is  seen  only  when 
the  long  flexible  branches  are  undulating 
in  a  light  breeze  or  streaming  before  a 
gale. 

The  bark  of  this  spruce  is  thin,  smooth 
and  reddish  in  color;  the  wood  is  white 
and  very  tough.  The  tree  felled  several 
years  ago  by  Mr.  T.  S.  Brandegee  for  the 
Jesup  collection  shows  no  sign  of  decay 
as  yet.  The  largest  tree  in  this  grove — 
if  grove  it  can  be  called,  where  the  trees 
are  scattered  over  a  space  of  50  acres, 
mixed  with  firs  and  incense  cedars — they 
found  to  be  by  actual  measurement  121 
feet  6  inches  high,  with  a  trunk  2  feet  11 
inches  in  diameter  7 M  feet  from  the 
ground.  Below  that  height  the  trunk 
swelled  to  a  much  greater  size. 

They  collected  800  pounds  of  cones 
out  of  which  they  may  get  20  pounds  of 
clean  seed,  the  first  ever  collected. 

The  American  Belle,  which  we  first 
saw  exhibited  at  the  New  York  Chrys¬ 
anthemum  show  is  much  like  American 
Beauty  of  which  it  is  a  sport  first  noticed 
in  1889.  As  regards  fragrance,  large  size 
and  free  blooming  habit,  it  is  the  same. 
But  its  color  is  deep  pink  which  never 
changes  to  that  tawdry  purplish  color 
which  so  depreciates  from  the  value  of 
the  Beauty.  In  growth  the  Belle  is 
somewhat  less  vigorous,  while  the  leaves 
are  narrower  and  somewhat  darker  in 
shade.  Plants  will  not  be  sent  out  be¬ 


fore  next  spring  when  the  prices  will  be 
$60  per  100,  in  2% -inch  pots. 

Soil  formation  is  ever  going  on.  That 
excellent  book  “  Soils  and  Crops ’’says 
that  the  forces  of  nature  are  every  day 
making  available  plant  food  in  the  soil 
of  materials  which,  heretofore,  were  un¬ 
fitted  for  use  by  plants.  Sometimes  the 
process  of  manufacture  of  available  food 
goes  on  faster  than  the  food  is  used  by  the 
crops  grown.  Then  the  fertility  of  the 
soil  increases  and  we  do  not  need  to  use 
manure  or  fertilizers.  Sometimes  the 
new  supplies  of  available  food  are  fur¬ 
nished  more  slowly  than  the  crops  grown 
and  removed  by  the  farmer  make  use  of 
such  food.  Then  the  land  becomes  less 
fertile  and  tends  to  become  exhausted. 
It  must  be  replenished  with  plant  food 
through  fertilizers  or  manure. 

The  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  dry  loamy 
soil  is  estimated  to  be  about  100  pounds. 
The  more  sand  and  gravel,  the  heavier 
the  soil ;  the  more  vegetable  matter,  the 
lighter  it  will  be.  Some  peat  soils  weigh 
as  low  as  30  pounds  per  cubic  foot.  Few 
soils  ordinarily  cultivated  will  weigh  less 
than  75  pounds  per  cubic  foot.  The  soil  on 
an  acre  (43,560  square  feet),  to  the  depth 
of  one  foot,  will  weigh  about  3,000,000 
pounds  or  1,500  wagon-loads  of  one  ton 
each. 

Can  potatoes  be  improved  in  shape  by 
selecting  the  shapeliest  specimens  for 
seed  year  after  year?  Since  it  has  been 
shown  that  the  yield  may  be  increased  by 
selecting  seed  from  the  most  productive 
hills,  it  has  been  assumed  that  the  shape 
might  be  improved  by  selecting  the 
best  formed  seed.  But  is  there  any 
proof  of  this?  None  has  ever  been  noted 
by  the  writer  of  this  note.  But  we  have 
had  some  experience  as  to  another  phase 
of  the  question.  The  tubers  from  a  single 
seedling  plant  vary  in  shape.  Kindly  un¬ 
derstand  that  we  allude  to  the  tuber- 
product  from  a  single  true  seed.  It  is 
not  unusual  that  such  product  consists 
of  long,  short,  round,  much  and  little 
flattened  tubers.  Some  have  many,  some 
few  eyes.  The  color  of  the  skin,  too, 
varies  oftentimes.  Some  are  more,  some 
less  colored.  These  differences  in  shape 
do  not  seem  to  be  owing  to  any  physical 
causes  such  as  being  crowded  in  the  hill, 
the  proximity  of  stones  or  arrest  of 
growth  from  any  cause.  The  variations 
seem  to  be  due  to  seminal  causes,  the 
same  as  twin  animals  differ  in  shape, 
size  and  color.  Now  what  we  have  re¬ 
peatedly  found  is  that  each  tuber  will  re¬ 
produce  itself  in  a  greater  or  less  degree. 
If  we  propagate  the  seedling  from  the 
ill-shaped,  many-eyed,  much-colored 
specimens,  we  shall  establish  a  variety 
less  shapely,  with  more  eyes,  etc.,  than 
if  we  propagate  from  the  more  perfect 
tubers  of  the  seedling  hill. 

The  originators  of  new  kinds  of  pota¬ 
toes,  instead  of  selecting  the  best  tuber 
of  the  seedling  hill  as  the  parent  of  a  new 
variety,  use  several  or  all  the  tubers  of 
the  hill.  And  to  this  cause,  as  we  be¬ 
lieve,  is  due  the  marked  variations  in  the 
kinds  placed  upon  the  market  from  year 
to  year.  This  is  merely  The  R.  N.-Y.’s 
assertion  of  its  own  experience.  Surely, 
the  subject  is  well  worth  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  experiment  stations.  As  to 
whether  the  shape,  etc.,  of  a  potato  may 
be  improved  by  selection  after  the  first 
year  we  have  no  experience  and  no  opin¬ 
ion  to  offer. 

Prof.  I.  P.  Roberts  of  Cornell  Univer¬ 
sity,  says  that  if  the  dairymen  were  to 
use  a  tithe  of  the  skill  in  raising  dairy 
calves,  that  the  horsemen  show  in  raising 
their  colts  we  would  long  since  have 
doubled  the  average  product  of  our  dairy 
cattle.  Dairy  calves  should  be  fed  liber¬ 
ally  on  concentrated  food  such  as  corn- 
meal,  cottonseed,  etc.  The  calf,  like  the 
trotting  colt,  should  be  given  its  life 
work  very  young.  At  first  thought  it 
would  appear  that  the  calf  should  be 
matured  before  it  is  allowed  to  pro¬ 
duce  young,  but  in  practice  it  is  found 
wise  to  let  her  drop  her  first  calf  at  not 
more  that  two  years  of  age.  While  this 
calf  is  in  the  uterus  the  heifer  will  be 


somewhat  fleshy  but  this  flesh  should 
rapidly  disappear,  if  she  has  the  dairy  in¬ 
stinct,  as  soon  as  she  begins  to  produce 
milk.  The  first  year  of  the  dairy  cow  is 
the  most  critical  of  all  her  life. 

Mr.  J.  II.  Hale  advises  farmers  and 
fruit  growers  to  become  specialists ;  to 
grow  one  or  two  varieties  and  do  it  well, 
and  make  a  name  on  those  brands.  Put 
your  eggs  in  one  basket  and  watch  the 
basket.  The  climatic  conditions  of  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  he  says,  are  somewhat  trying 
to  plants.  It  is  astonishing  what  varia¬ 
tions  in  frost  there  are  in  places  only  a 


short  distance  apart ;  frost  will  run  down 
hill  like  water.  Steep  hillsides  with  a 
ravine  nearby  are  favorable  for  fruit 
growing.  The  apple,  peach  and  plum 
need  rich  soil  well  cultivated  ;  the  quince 
and  pear  will  not  stand  much  cultivation 
so  well  and  do  better  with  mulching.  It 
is  a  mistake  to  plant  an  apple  orchard 
and  set  out  something  else  between  the 
rows.  If  the  rows  are  straight  and 
spaces  are  even,  one  can  get  much  more 
satisfaction  in  seeing  his  trees.  Have 
faith  in  yourself  and  markets  ;  grow  the 
best,  pack  honestly. 


|  What  You’ll  Need  Most  | 
will  at  the  World’s  Fair  1 


-and  Rest 


You  Can  Be  Sure  of  It  | 

If  You  Engage  at  Once  I 


IT  IF  YOU  DON’T 

^  YOU  WILL 

^ZZ  Begin  the  hunt  as  soon  as  you  land. 
^ZZ  It  will  be  like  “hunting  a  needle  in 
^ZZ  a  hay-stack,’’  for  Chicago  covers  183 
square  miles.  After  hunting  all  day 
^Z  and  half  the  night,  you  may  find  a 
Z£zz  room  5  or  6  miles  from  the  Fair, 
%Z-  where  you  and  your  poor  tired  wife 
%—  can  rest  one  night — somebody  has  it 
mZZZ  engaged  after  that — and  you’ll  have 
»Z1  to  pay  any  price  asked.  Next  day 
hunt  again — same  result.  How  much 
% tzz  pleasure  will  you  get  out  of  the 
a>ZZ  Magnificent  Fair  at  that  rate?  And 
mZZZ  yet  this  is  the  same  old  story  !  It 
m>ZZ  can  be  avoided. 


IF  YOU  DO  3 

YOU  WILL 

Go  right  to  the  Park,  in  fact  your  ZZ^ 
Railroad  train  will  land  you  there;  ZZ^ 
and  after  you  have  seen  enough  of  ZZ% 
the  wonderful  beauties  for  the  first  ZZ^ 
day,  you  will  take  South -bound  zz^ 
Electric  Cars  at  main  entrance,  ZZ2i 
ride  a  few  minutes  and  reach  our  ZZ^ 
fine  building  on  Cottage  Grove  Ave.  ZZf& 
— fare  5  cents.  Here’s  where  your  ZZ^ 
room  is  waiting  for  you,  and  it’s  yours  ZZ^ 
while  you  stay.  You’ll  be  near  the  ZZ^ 
Fair  and  can  come  and  go  as  you  -  ^ 

E lease.  Can  also  eat  where  you  please, 
ut  there  will  be  a  fine  restaurant  in  ZZ^ 


the  building  at  moderate  charges.  ZZ^ 
This  is  what  you’ll  need  most.  ZZ^ 

Our  prices  very  low,  $1.00  per  day,  each  person,  for  entire  season. 

|;SEND  YOUR  NAME  WITHOUT  DELAY  | 

For  letter  of  particulars  and  our  high  endorsements. 

HERVEY  SHELDON,  general  manager,  zz^ 

:  Empire  State  Hotel  Co.,  309  Inter-Ocean  Building,  CHICAGO. 


costs  O \fEIRi  $75,000  YEAR 

TO  PRODUCE  THE 

National  Stockman  and  Farmer, 

PITTSBURGH,  PA.,  and  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

Probably  50  per  cent  more  than  the  cost  of  any  other  weekly  agricultural  paper. 
IT  IS  POSSIBLE  for  Its  publishers  to  pay  out  this  sum  each  year  ONLY  BECAUSE  IT  IIAS 

(  j  )  THE  LARGEST  AND  BEST  SUBSCRIPTION  LIST. 

(2)  THE  LARGEST  AND  BEST  ADVERTISING  PATRONAGE. 

A  PAPER  THAT  CAN  DO  THIS  YEAR  AFTER  YEAR 

Must  Merit  the  Patronage  of 

Both  Subscribers  and  Advertisers. 

m  AADV  And  Subscribe  for  It 
Vhb  I  ■  And  Advertise  in  It. 


FOR  FARMERS. 

NOT  BIO  MONEY. 

BUT  SURE  MONEY. 
Will  you  TRADE  a  little  time  and  trouble  FOR 
CASH?  Clean  and  honorable  work  for  winter  months. 
Even  the  busy  man  has  time  for  It.  This  means 
DOLLARS.  Don’t  throw  It  uslde.  Write  a  card 
for  particulars  to  AXTELL,  RUSH  &  CO., 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


u/icr  SAYS  SHE  CANNOT  SEE  HOW 
Wirt  YOU  DO  IT  FOR  THE  MONEY. 

tf*  |  Q  Buy.  a  (65.00  Improved  Oxford  Singer 
y  I  L  Sowing  Machine;  perfect  working,  reliable, 
finely  finished,  adapted  to  light  and  heavy  work, 
with  a  complete  set  of  the  lateet  improved  attachment* 
FREE.  Each  machine  1»  guaranteed  for  6  year*.  Buy 
direct  from  our  factory,  and  save  dealers  and  agent* 
profit.  FREE  TRIAL  and  FREE  CATALOGUE. 

OXFORD  MFQ-  CO.,  DEPT.  13  32,  Chicago,  HI. 
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The  articles  on  chemical  fertilizers  and  sand  have 
attracted  much  attention.  Florida  papers  tell  us  that 
farmers  in  that  flowery  land  long  ago  found  out  the 
value  of  this  combination.  A  friend  in  Massachusetts 
writes  thus : 

1  have  been  greatly  Interested  In  The  Rural's  sketch  of  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  farmer  on  the  Long  Island  sand  plains— a  noble  example 
of  what  may  be  done  by  pluck  and  energy  directed  by  an  observant 
mind.  Does  the  water  stratum  lie  too  deep  for  pumping?  It  would 
seem  as  though  It  should  pay  to  go  down  quite  deep  If  a  good  supply 
could  be  obtained. 

Sooner  or  later  Long  Island  farmers  will  have  to  go 
down  for  water.  With  a  suitable  system  of  irrigation, 
the  island  could  feed  Brooklyn  and  New  York  without 
trouble,  and  this  only  shows  the  possibilities  of  an  area 
of  poor  land.  *  # 

What  a  modest,  unselfish,  public-spirited  institution 
is  the  Distillers’  and  Cattle  Feeders’  Trust!  The 
present  tax  on  whisky  is  1)0  cents  per  gallon,  and  the 
Trust  has  just  secured  the  introduction  into  Congress 
of  a  bill  increasing  it  to  SI. 25  per  gallon  as  an  excellent 
way  of  making  good  the  anticipated  deficiency  in  the 
national  revenue.  Of  course,  as  usual  with  such  jobs, 
“there’s  no  politics”  in  this  proposal  ;  hence  a  Repub¬ 
lican  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  recommended  an 
increase  in  the  whisky  tax  and  a  Democratic  Repre¬ 
sentative  has  named  the  figure.  As  the  bill  would, 
however,  put  $10,000,000  in  the  pocket  of  the  Whisky 
Ring  on  the  day  of  its  passage  on  account  of  the 
increased  value  of  the  Trust’s  holdings,  this  power¬ 
ful  stimulus  to  illicit  distillation  and  revenue  swind- 
ing  is  hardly  likely  to  become  a  law. 

#  * 

What  is  the  financial  value  of  an  attractive  name 
for  a  farm  ?  The  bestowal  of  distinguishing  names  is 
becoming  somewhat  general  ;  why  not  give  sufficient 
thought  and  deliberation  to  the  selection  of  pleasing 
and,  where  practicable,  characteristic  ones  ?  Doesn’t 
such  a  designation  help  to  make  the  pleasant  associa¬ 
tions  of  a  place  more  lasting  ?  Then,  again,  the  owner 
of  “  Rrookside,”  “  The  Oaks,”  “  Elmswood  ”  or  “  Ray- 
view  ”  can  hardly  be  looked  upon  as  “a  common 
farmer.”  Moreover,  such  a  name  is  a  conscious  or 
unconscious  stimulus  to  the  owner’s  best  efforts  to  im¬ 
prove  and  beautify  the  farm,  and  take  precautions 
that  its  products  shall  be  first-class  and  leave  it  only 
in  first-rate  shape.  Then,  if  the  goods  aie  stamped 
with  the  name  of  the  place,  hasn’t  it  a  commercial 
value  once  its  reputation  has  been  established  ?  Let 
there  be  more  distinguishing  names  for  farms,  and 
let  them  be  always  attractive  and  characteristic. 

*  * 

Various  flowers  have  been  selected  by  several  of 
the  States  as  their  respective  floral  emblems  ;  what 
should  be  the  national  floral  emblem  of  the  United 
States  ?  Representative  Rutler  of  Iowa,  believes  it 
should  be  the  pansy,  and  has  introduced  a  bill  into 
Congress  conferring  that  honor  upon  it.  The  senti¬ 
ment  expressed  in  connection  with  this  emblem  is  to 
be:  “Justice,  liberty,  union,  culture  and  peace,”  the 
last  three  words  to  constitute  the  motto.  The  inaugur¬ 
ation  of  the  emblem  is  to  be  fittingly  celebrated  on 
May  1,  1893,  in  connection  with  the  opening  of  the 
Worlds  F air.  What  particular  abilities  or  acquire¬ 
ments  especially  fit  Representative  Rutler  for  the 
selection  of  a  national  symbol  when  so  much  differ¬ 
ence  of  opinion  exists  as  to  the  most  appropriate  State 
ones,  we  do  not  know  ;  but  wouldn’t  it  be  juster  and 
more  characteristic  of  our  democratic  institutions  to 
appeal  to  the  suffrage  of  the  people  at  large  on  so 
momentous  a  matter  ? 

•  * 

If  you  should  spend  your  hard-earned  money  for 
cord-wood  and  then  burn  it  up  out-doors  where  not 
half  the  heat  was  utilized,  you  would  not  feel  fully 
satisfied  to  say  :  “  Well,  I’ve  got  the  ashes  anyway.” 
The  wood  cost  cash  and  it  takes  many  a  good  hour’s 
work  to  buy  wood  enough  to  make  a  bushel  of  ashes. 

I  he  ashes  never  can  give  you  back  the  money  you 
paid  for  the  wood.  Unless  you  get  all  that  money 
back  in  heat  for  cooking  food  or  making  the  house 
comfortable  you  have  lost  money.  Now  this  is  but  a 
plain  illustration  of  the  folly  of  feeding  cows  for 
manure  chiefly.  The  hay  and  the  grain  represent 
good,  hard  cash,  and  just  as  you  can’t  get  economical 
heat  out  of  a  fire-place  or  an  old  stove,  you  can’t  get  a 
prioe  for  your  hay  and  grain  out  of  a  poor  cow.  To 


figure  a  big  price  on  the  manure  is  like  figuring  a  big 
price  on  the  ashes  under  the  out-door  soap  kettle. 
Unless  your  cow  can  give  you  a  good  square  profit  on 
her  food  without  counting  the  manure  worth  a  cent, 
the  sooner  you  get  rid  of  her,  the  better  for  the  health 
of  your  pocket-book.  #  # 

Elsewhere  in  this  issue,  J.  H.  Hale  advocates  the 
practice  of  concentrating  one’s  energies  upon  one  kind 
of  fruit  instead  of  dividing  the  area  and  the  attention 
among  several.  W.  C.  Rarry  advocates  the  growing 
of  several  kinds  instead  of  confining  the  attention  to 
one.  Which  is  right  ?  Is  it  possible  for  both  to  be  ? 
Each  practices  what  he  advocates,  and  each  is  success¬ 
ful.  It  is  somewhat  paradoxical  to  assume  that  two 
practices  diametrically  different  are  each  right,  but 
why  not  ?  A  physician  advises  one  person  to  eat 
sparingly  of  a  very  few  articles  of  diet,  and  another  to 
eat  freely  of  almost  anything  his  appetite  craves.  Yet 
both  prescriptions  are  right.  The  difference  is  evi¬ 
dently  in  the  individuals  concerned.  Will  not  the 
same  apply  in  the  other  case  ?  It  would  be  suicidal 
for  some  growers  to  devote  all  their  energies  to  a 
single  item,  while  others  might  find  this  the  best 
possible  policy.  Success  doesn’t  all  depend  upon  the 
individual,  but  doesn’t  a  great  deal  of  it  ?  When 
advice  is  given,  doesn’t  much  of  the  resulting  success 
or  failure  depend  upon  the  capabilities  of  the  person 
receiving  it  ?  #  # 

That  old  humbug  and  fraud,  J.  M.  Rain,  seems  to 
be  meditating  another  onslaught  upon  the  pockets  of 
the  unwary.  At  least  the  new  scheme  just  stated  in 
the  papers  is  worthy  of  that  genius.  The  daily 
papers  contain  long  and  well-written  accounts  of  the 
great  economy  of  growing  your  own  broilers  Nothing 
but  a  small  room  or  cellar,  an  incubator  and  a  brooder 
is  needed.  Ruy  ordinary  eggs  in  the  market,  hatch 
them  in  an  incubator,  put  them  in  a  brooder  and  throw 
in  food  now  and  then  and  the  whole  thing  is  done — 
you  have  a  constant  supply  of  broilers  on  tap — the 
whole  thing  being  done  in  an  ordinary  closet.  The 
article  always  ends  with  a  strong  appeal  to  city  people 
to  go  into  the  business.  Of  course  we  are  told  about  a 
special  incubator  and  brooder  without  which  the  plan 
cannot  succed.  That  is  the  old  Rain  ear-mark  every 
time.  This  pleasant  bait  is  apt  to  fool  many  city 
people,  and  probably  some  so-called  farmers  will  bite 
at  it  also.  We  hope  none  of  our  readers  will  feel  any 
effects  from  it  other  than  an  increased  demand  for 
eggs  to  run  those  closet  incubators. 

*  * 

With  this  issue  The  R.  N.-Y.  makes  its  final  bow  for 
1892.  “  Next  year”  is  now  but  a  week  off.  The  space 

of  time  in  which  we  hoped  to  accomplish  so  much  has 
almost  passed  us.  The  past  year  has  been  a  good  one 
for  The  R.  N.-Y.,  and  we  are  glad  to  tell  our  readers 
that  the  new  year  brings  us  every  assurance  of  in¬ 
creased  prosperity.  We  have  made  thousands  of  new 
friends,  and,  what  is  far  better,  we  have  kept  our  old 
ones.  Some  of  course,  for  one  reason  or  another,  will 
leave  us  with  this  issue.  We  wish  they  would  stay 
with  us,  but  in  any  event  let  them  go  as  friends.  We 
wish  them  well.  Success  and  prosperity  go  with  them! 

J  ust  a  word  to  those  who  are  to  go  through  1893  with  us. 
We  never  beg  people  to  take  The  R.  N.-Y.,  nor  do  we 
promise  to  devote  extra  space  to  a  discussion  of  every 
man’s  special  hobby.  If  we  did  we  could  have  no  in¬ 
dependence  whatever.  Our  ambition  is  to  make  The 
R.  N.-Y.  so  interesting,  practical  and  reliable,  so  true 
to  the  real  interests  of  agriculture  that  it  will  be  a 
household  necessity  in  every  farmer’s  family.  That  is 
our  ambition,  and  all  we  have  to  say  here  is  that  we 
shall  spare  no  labor  or  expense  to  make  The  R.  N.-Y. 
for  1893  better  than  ever  before  in  its  history.  We 
hope  that  an  analysis  of  the  paper  for  next  year  will 
show  an  increased  percentage  of  nitrogen  (novelty), 
potash  (profit),  and  phosphoric  acid  (practical  aid). 

*  * 

Strong  pressure  is  exercised  on  Congress  by  the 
Nicaragua  Canal  Company  and  its  friends  to  secure  a 
guarantee  by  the  United  States  Government  of  $100,- 
000,000  in  bonds,  which  the  company  declares  will  be 
enough  to  complete  the  canal.  If  the  government 
pays  for  the  work,  why  shouldn’t  it  own  it?  Recause, 
it  is  alleged,  it  couldn’t  own  and  operate  such  an  un¬ 
dertaking  on  a  foreign  soil.  Rut  it  is  proposed  to  give 
it  a  first  mortgage  on  it,  and  a  controlling  interest  in 
it.  If  the  government  could  not  foreclose  the  mort¬ 
gage  on  the  plea  that  it  could  not  with  propriety  own 
the  canal,  what  would  become  of  the  security  for  the 
$100,000,000  of  guaranteed  bonds?  According  to  the 
scheme  before  Congress  now,  it  looks  as  if  the  Nica¬ 
ragua  Construction  Company  would  get  the  government 
bonds  for  digging  the  big  ditch,  and  then  the  Nica¬ 
ragua  Canal  Company,  composed  of  substantially  the 
same  people  or  their  dummies,  would  own  the  prop¬ 
erty.  Hasn’t  this  a  very  strong  resemblance  to  the  old 
Pacific  Railroad  schemes,  with  their  infamous  Credit 
Mob.ilier  attachments?  To-day  France  js  terribly  agi¬ 


tated  throughout  and  a  revolution  is  seriously  threat¬ 
ened  on  account  of  the  frauds  perpetrated  on  the 
600,000  investors  of  the  collapsed  Panama  Canal,  though, 
according  to  the  latest  information,  only  $4,000,000 
were  misappropriated.  To  avoid  a  similar  scandal 
here,  is  Congress  virtually  to  donate  as  a  gift  from  our 
65,000,000  people  the  enormous  sum  of  $100,000,000  for 
the  construction  of  a  similar  work,  remotely  for  the 
benefit  of  the  nation  and  the  world  at  large,  but  im¬ 
mediately  for  the  enrichment  of  a  handful  of  influen¬ 
tial  lobbyists?  If  the  work  will  be  half  as  useful  and 
profitable  as  its  promoters  pretend,  cannot  enough 
enterprise  and  capital  be  found  among  private  parties 
in  this  and  other  countries  to  undertake  it?  Then 
again,  isn’t  it  more  than  likely  that  the  desired  $100,- 
000,000  would  be  only  the  first  installment  of  the 
amount  to  be  demanded  of  the  government  which, 
having  once  become  entangled  in  it,  couldn't  well 
refuse  to  make  sufficient  advances  to  complete  the 
gigantic  undertaking  ? 

*  * 

BREVITIES. 

The  Red  Man  made  his  succotash  and  served  It  piping  hot. 

Though  he  possessed  no  metal  dish,  or  stone  or  earthen  pot. 

His  only  kettle  was  a  dish  of  birch  bark  thin  and  frail; 

Butin  his  dictionary  there  was  no  such  word  as  fall. 

A  smear  of  gum  along  the  seams  made  water-tight  his  dish: 

Then  on  the  bottom  did  he  put  a  goodly  store  of  fish, 

A  bone  or  two,  then  lots  of  corn,  then  beans— It  all  was  planned — 
Potatoes,  meat,  or  anything  that  chanced  to  be  on  hand. 

Then  water  from  some  woodland  spring  he  brought  with  patient  toll, 
And  then  the  mighty  question  rose,  how  could  he  make  It  boll  ? 

He  put  some  stones  within  the  fire  and  got  them  roasted  well, 

Then  dropped  them  In  his  birchen  dish — no  need  for  me  to  tell 
How  to  the  succotash  straightway  the  stones  gave  up  their  heat. 

The  water  boiled  and  cooked  a  dish  tit  for  a  king  to  eat. 

The  birch  bark  pot  Is  out  of  date,  but  there  are  men  to-day 
Who  have  to  make  life’s  succotash  In  juBt  about  that  way; 

Too  poor  to  buy  a  metal  pot,  they  make,  with  sturdy  toll, 

A  dish  of  bright  ambition's  bark— It  will  not  stand  a  boll; 

They  line  the  dish  with  character,  with  faith  and  common  sense, 

With  courage  and  Integrity— the  mixture  Is  Immense. 

The  stone  of  reputation  then  they  roll  In  public  view. 

And  honest  competition’s  lire  will  heat  It  through  and  through, 

Until,  dropped  In  ambition’s  dish,  the  succotash  Is  cooked, 

And  those  young  men  will  serve  success,  for  Fortune  has  them  booked. 

Last  shot  for  1892. 

The  Business  Hen  makes  a  busy  nes  t. 

Watek  will  soak  through  frozen  ground. 

Dobs  the  corn  crop  beat  the  beet  crop  for  cow  feed? 

Too  many  pounds  of  self-esteem  will  bust  the  human  boiler. 

No  honest  hen  will  ever  tackle  a  new-laid  egg  without  a  cackle. 

How  many  eggs  do  you  have  to  set  to  get  one  good  laying  hen  ? 

Who  will  knowingly  eat  an  egg  laid  by  a  cholera-stricken  hen? 
“Sleepy  cream”  is  what  the  Scotch  call  cream  that  will  not  churn. 
Wanted — one  reason  why  a  calf  should  not  grind  Its  own  oatmeal. 
When  you  hold  goods  for  a  better  market,  do  you  farm  or  speculate? 
What  county  In  this  country  do  you  think  has  wasted  most  money 
buying  bogus  trees  and  plants  ? 

A  stye  on  your  eye  gives  discomfort  and  pain,  but  an  eye  on  your 
sty  makes  your  fat  porkers  gain. 

A  soiled  white  egg  Is  worse  than  a  soiled  brown  one,  but  a  clean 
white  Is  the  handsomer  of  the  two. 

Did  Mr.  WyckolT  have  his  eye  on  your  place  when  he  made  that 
word  picture  of  farm  poultry  keeping  ? 

Wouldn’t  you  be  better  off  now  If  you  had  killed  every  sick  hen 
the  moment  you  discovered  that  It  was  really  ailing  ? 

There’s  merit  In  a  Jersey  calf  well  bred  and  kept— Indeed,  he'll 
boom  the  butter  crop  by  half  with  no  more  cows  to  feed. 

How  would  you  feel  with  a  big  lot  of  saturated  sponges  tied  to  your 
back?  About  like  a  sheep  that  has  been  forced  to  Btay  out  In  the 
rain. 

You  can  pay  your  rent  by  keeping  your  stable  well  filled  with 
absorbents.  You  can  spend  your  rent  by  making  an  absorbent  of 
yourself  and  absorbing  liquor. 

Our  horses  thrive  well  on  linseed  meal  as  a  part  of  their  grain  ra¬ 
tion.  At  the  same  time  no  food,  except  cotton-seed  meal,  should  be  fed 
with  more  caution  at  first. 

Hollow  horn  and  hollow  tall  make  the  farmer’s  profits  fall.  When 
the  horn  and  tall  are  hollow,  what  condition  does  that  follow?  Hollow 
stomach,  lack  of  care;  you  will  find  the  cause  right  there. 

IT  is  the  business  of  a  young  rooster  to  get  so  big  that  he  will  sell  at 
his  first  crow  for  enough  to  pay  for  his  own  food  and  that  eaten  by  his 
sister  up  to  her  first  egg.  The  bird  that  has  done  that  has  nobly 
worked  out  his  destiny. 

During  the  cholera  scare  In  Prussia  the  police  authorities  of  a 
large  town  Issued  a  proclamation  against  the  house  fly,  stating  that  he 
spread  the  germs  of  cholera.  Here  is  an  additional  reason  why  you 
should  “  keep  the  files  off  you.” 

Mr.  Birge  with  his  ensilage,  soiling  and  grain  hay,  see  page  878,  can 
be  said  to  have  built  a  mansard  roof  and  a  piazza  on  his  silo.  Think 
of  the  milk  on  an  acre  under  such  a  system  of  cropping.  Mr.  Birge 
will  tell  us  In  a  short  time  how  he  came  to  start  such  a  system. 

Buckwheat  hulls  are  lirst-rate  for  the  floor  of  a  chicken  house. 
Some  of  our  readers  say  they  would  hardly  dare  to  feed  buckwheat 
grains  In  the  hulls  because  they  fear  the  hens  could  not  lind  them. 
Have  more  faith  In  your  hens.  You  can  safely  offer  a  dime  for  every 
grain  they  leave. 

The  It.  N.-Y.  Is  glad  to  put  before  Its  readers  anything  that  teaches 
the  true  and  Inspiring  in  American  farming.  Picture,  scientific 
essay,  practical  experience  and  story  all  have  their  use.  Wo  now 
employ  them  all,  having  begun  in  this  Issue  an  excellent  story,  founded 
upon  fact,  entitled  “Janet  Thorne’s  Temper.”  It  will  pay  you  to  read  It. 

Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  once  paid  an  enormous  price  for  a  Short-horn 
bull.  When  the  animal  died  he  put  this  epitaph  over  Its  grave: 

Here  lies  Baron  Oxford  5th, 

Quiet  and  cool, 

Bred  by  a  duke  and 
Bought  by  a  fool. 

We  wonder  If  you  can  justly  put  such  a  card  on  the  grave  of  some  of 
your  ventures! 

IN  California,  they  tell  us,  thousands  of  quails  are  trapped  |and 
snared  though  there  is  a  law  against  It.  The  legislature  that  passed 
the  law  neglected  to  make  it  the  special  business  of  any  officer  to 
enforce  it.  It  is,  therefore,  nobody's  business,  with  the  u-ual  result. 
Some  of  the  snarers  are  so  ashamed  of  themselves  that  they  put  the 
quail  In  a  bag  and  then  fire  a  charge  of  fine  buckshot  at  It— thus  giving 
the  buyer  an  idea  that  a  “hunter”  killed  It ! 

The  tariff  question  seems  to  be  pretty  well  settled,  so  far  as  the 
wishes  of  the  people  go.  It  now  only  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the 
incoming  Administration  will  carry  out  Its  party’s  promises.  The  next 
great  question  to  come  up  for  settlement  Is  evidently  that  of  the  “free 
coinage  of  sliver.”  We  think  there  is  a  growing  desire  among  farmers 
to  experiment  with  this  matter.  We  are  arranging  with  a  number  of 
pronounced  “free  silver  ”  advocates  to  tell  us  briefly  why  and  how 
their  pet  measure  would  help  farmers.  It  Is  well  to  know  what.ls 
claimed  for  It. 
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THE  SPECULATOR’S  SONG. 

No  land  do  I  own,  no  hired  hands  I  keep 
To  attend  to  the  crops  or  the  harvest  to  reap; 

The  farm  I  despise,  with  Its  stock,  truck  and  (train, 

But  Its  products  all  yield  me  excitement  and  Rain. 

From  daylight  till  dark  Hodge  and  master  must  toll 
In  “  Httlng  ”  and  weeding  and  “  working  "  the  soil, 

And  get  for  their  pains  but  a  pittance  at  best. 

For  my  friends  and  myself  of  the  gains  scoop  the  rest. 

Of  these  friends  sly  Old  Middleman— ambidextrous  thief  1 
Is  the  closest,  the  cheek’est,  the  shlft’est  and  chief; 

With  both  hands  he's  aye  “  lit  ”  for  fat  profits  to  fight, 

His  stout  left  skins  the  sellers  and  the  buyers  his  right. 

Then  there's  lusty  Young  Freighter— ubiquitous  elf  1 
On  water  and  land  ever  picking  up  pelf, 

Which  with  Mid.  and  with  me  he  Is  oft  forced  to  share. 

Though  he  craves  for  himself  “  all  the  traffic  will  bear.” 

Though  betting  on  “  futures  ”  Is  my  strongest  card, 

In  “  rigging  the  market  ”  no  tricks  are  debarred, 

And  false  news  of  the  crops,  both  at  home  and  abroad, 

My  pockets  oft  fill  free  from  criminal  fraud. 

When  I  corner  a  product,  “  margin  ”  off  all  supplies. 

All  veils,  oaths  and  walls  of  distress  I  despise 
As  prices  jump  up,  till  a  fortune  I’ve  seized, 

And  friends’  and  foes’  pockets  impartially  squeezed. 

1  demoralize  trade  and  most  Industries,  too, 

And  my  quickly-won  wealth  steady  tollers  must  rue; 

But  light-hearted  am  I,  for  In  matters  of  pelf 
Each  man  but  a  fool  must  look  out  for  himself. 

I’m  oft’n  In  the  wheat  pit,  oft  In  the  Board  of  Trade; 

1  deal  In  pork,  lard,  butter,  and  wherever  money’s  made; 

At  corn,  beef  and  most  things  I  often  “  take  a  shy," 

And  when  I  win  I  smile  and  treat,  and  when  I  lose,  ne'er  cry. 

By  “margining”  a  product,  I  spread  my  money  out, 

And  option  buying,  Old  Option,  's  the  stoutest  friend  about; 
Without  It  In  these  fleecing  “  deals  ”  my  bus’ness  would  be  nil, 
And  so,  Of  course,  I’m  down  upon  that  Anti-Option  BUI.  w.  r..  ir. 


DISCUSSING  DIBBLE’S  DOSE. 

On  page  738,  of  THE  B.  N.-Y.,  Mr.  E.  F.  Dibble  made  some  statements 
about  the  condition  of  American  farmers.  Later,  on  page  801,  several 
of  our  correspondents  replied  to  him.  Now  we  give  others  a  chance  to 
discuss  these  latter  statements.  WebBter  defines  dibble  as  “  a  pointed 
Instrument  used  to  make  holes  In  the  ground  in  which  to  set  out 
plants  or  to  plant  seeds."  Mr.  Dibble  has  certainly  been  true  to  his 
name,  for  he  has  made  holes  in  the  ground  for  some  very  burly  plants 
of  thought. 

Let’s  Get  Down  to  Facts. 

We  should  sheathe  our  swords  and  stop  calling  pet 
names,  and  get  down  to  good  sound  arguments  to 
substantiate  our  views,  and  produce  all  the  facts  possi¬ 
ble  for  or  against  all  issues  so  that  we  may  come  to 
know  the  truth. 

Mr.  Stewart  says  Colorado  mines  are  producing 
silver  at  12  cents  per  pound,  and  that  it  costs  more  to 
produce  gold  than  it  is  worth.  How  funny  !  Those 
gold  kings  of  California  producing  gold  at  a  cost  over 
its  worth  and  yet  becoming  millionaires  on  account  of 
their  losses  !  Will  Mr.  Stewart  quote  his  authority 
for  his  assertion  ;  for,  if  this  is  a  fact,  we  can  all  get 
rich  by  following  the  same  plan. 

Let  us  take  the  case  of  Mr.  T.  B.  Terry,  whom  I  ad¬ 
mire  as  much  as  any  one.  1.  Does  he  receive  as  much 
compensation  from  his  labors  in  farming  as  do  others 
who  have  become  equally  proficient  in  their  callings, 
such  as  lawyers,  doctors,  merchants,  manufacturers, 
bankers  and  railroad  men,  etc.  I  think  not.  2.  Should 
he  not  ?  If  not,  why  ?  3.  Is  farming  a  more  degraded 
business  than  others,  and  are  those  engaged  in  it 
deserving  of  less  lemuneration  ?  Who  will  say,  yes  ? 
Now,  I  do  not  wish  to  fight.  I  want  knowledge.  I 
want  others  to  have  it  too.  I  want  all  to  know  the 
truth.  Let  us  lay  aside  all  harsh  language,  and  come 
together  as  brothers  for  common  interest  ;  for  if  the 
farmer  is  prosperous,  all  others  will  be.  One  word  more 
to  Mr.  Stewart :  Let’s  know  all  the  facts  about  silver. 

New  York  State.  c.  R.  white. 

Dibble  is  Nearer  Right. 

On  page  801  numerous  subscribers  attack  Mr.  Dib¬ 
ble's  position  on  certain  questions,  and  yet  is  he  not 
nearer  right  than  they  ?  Take  this  sentence  from  W. 
C.  Johnston’s  letter:  “History  has  never  recorded  a 
large  universal  crop  of  any  product  the  same  year.” 
Does  the  wheat  crop  this  year  bear  out  the  assertion  ? 
What  does  the  1 ’resident  in  his  message  say  in  regard 
to  the  matter  ? 

A  certain  class  of  agricultural  writers  who  through 
circumstances  have  achieved  moderate  success,  are  all 
the  while  lauding  agriculture.  Instead  of  noting  the 
distress  and  dreariness  of  the  agricultural  outlook,  they 
point  to  some  one  man  who  has  paid  a  mortgage  and 
not  to  the  many  who  have  failed  ;  and  what  is  success 
as  looked  at  by  these  writers  ?  A  home,  perhaps  100 
acres  of  land,  good  buildings,  the  comforts  of  life. 
And  these  have  been  secured  only  by  one  above  the 
average  in  luck  and  intelligence  after  a  lifetime  of  the 
most  intense  toil  on  the  part  of  himself  and  family. 
Would  the  professions  consider  this  success  ?  What 
can  you  get  a  lawyer  to  work  for  ? — $10  a  day  ?  What 
does  a  good  physician  consider  a  fair  com'pensation  for 
a  day’s  work  ?  He  would  want  more  than  the  lawyer. 
The  successful  business  man  could,  without  any 
trouble,  buy  out  10  or  15  successful  farmers,  and  his 
family’s  expenses  would  largely  exceed  those  of  the 
farmer. 

Instead  of  being  perfectly  satisfied  with  our  business, 


let  us  try  to  make  it  a  better  one.  The  millionaires, 
railroads  and  corporations  will  look  out  for  them¬ 
selves.  It  is  wonderful  how  much  afraid  many  are  that 
the  interests  of  the  immensely  rich  will  suffer.  Why 
not  make  an  income  tax  to  average  things  up  a  little  ? 
The  Government  runs  the  postal  department ;  why  not 
the  railroads?  Are  you  afraid  it  would  hurt  your 
family  or  friends  to  get  a  ride  on  the  cars  occasionally  ? 

Michigan.  c.  L.  mulett. 

There’s  Hope  In  the  “  Middle  Course.” 

It  seems  that  the  letter  of  Edward  F.  Dibble  has 
caused  a  commotion  among  the  apologists  of  legalized 
extortion.  It  is  quite  likely  that  many  of  the  demands 
made  by  the  various  socialistic  organizations  are  in¬ 
expedient,  at  least  for  the  present,  but  that  does  not 
alter  the  necessity  of  some  steps  being  taken  to  curb 
the  power  of  corporate  monopoly,  and  organized 
wealth.  No  sane  man  of  ordinary  business  capacity 
can  conscientiously  say  that  the  services  rendered  the 
public  by  such  corporations  as  the  telegraph  and  ex¬ 
press  companies  are  worth  more  than  the  merest 
fraction  of  their  charges.  As  for  manufacturing 
trusts  and  the  combinations  now  controlling  the  mar¬ 
kets  for  various  food  products  and  necessities  of  life, 
their  grip  on  our  pocket-books  is  patent  to  all.  Just 
why  people  who  are  not  benefited  by  monopolies, 
should  waste  their  time  in  defending  them  seems 
strange,  but  the  explanation  probably  lies  in  the  in¬ 
herent  selfishness  of  man,  who  is  willing  to  see  these 
Shylocks  exact  the  last  morsel  of  the  pound  of  flesh, 
providing  he  does  not  himself  feel  the  pain,  and  be¬ 
cause  he  has  a  secret  hope  that  the  future  may  give 
him  a  similar  advantage  over  his  fellow-men. 

History  has  shown  us  that  from  the  remotest  times 
no  privileged  class  has  ever  voluntarily  relinquished  its 
advantages.  The  grain  monopolists  who  “  cornered  ” 
Egyptian  wheat  in  the  latter  days  of  the  Roman  Repub¬ 
lic  and  the  revenue  farmers  who  oppressed  the  peas¬ 
ants  in  the  generation  preceding  the  French  Revolu¬ 
tion  persisted  until  driven  from  power  by  the  dread¬ 
ful  uprising  of  the  suffering  people.  The  way  to  true 
liberty  and  enlightenment  is  long;  but  let  us  hope  that 
the  future  holds  in  store  no  such  horrible  prospect  as 
a  forcible  revolt  of  the  masses  against  the  relentless 
combinations  of  financial  power  now  forming  in  in¬ 
creasing  numbers.  A  peaceful  solution  will  doubtless 
be  found  in  time;  neither  through  the  rantings  of 
radical  fanatics,  nor  the  slow  and  timid  counsels  of 
selfish  “conservatives”  who  dread  to  see  existing 
conditions  changed,  for  fear  that  somehow  then  may 
be  of  less  consequence  than  heretofore ;  but  through 
the  earnest  efforts  of  thinking  and  progressive  men 
who  have  the  courage  and  intelligence  to  look  the  sit¬ 
uation  squarely  in  the  face  and  to  endeavor  to  avert 
such  growing  evils  as  seem  amenable  to  their  power. 

As  an  argument  against  rational  oppositonto  greedy 
and  injurious  monopolies,  the  incident  related  by  Mr. 
Grundy  in  The  R.  N.-  Y.  for  December  3,  is  simply 
puerile.  Men  with  ill-balanced  minds  and  domineer¬ 
ing  dispositions  will  make  unjust  and  ridiculous  “de¬ 
mands  ”  to  the  end  of  time.  w.  van  fleet,  m.  d. 

Virginia. 

Mortgages  Here  Are  Good  Things. 

Mr.  Dibble's  confession  on  page  738  is  a  frank  one, 
and  I  suppose  he  will  not  be  offended  if  he  is  hereafter 
classed  among  the  “  calamity  howlers.”  His  article 
has  a  very  familiar  ring.  It  reminds  me  of  the  negroes’ 
“  40  acres  and  a  mule.”  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  how  the 
“  election  of  President  and  Senators  by  direct  vote  of 
the  people  ”  will  add  to  the  value  of  our  wheat.  It 
would  be  a  good  thing  to  have  a  “  free  ballot  and  a 
fair  count,”  but  how  would  that  help  a  farmer  to  pay 
off  his  mortgage  ?  And  of  what  benefit  would  a  postal 
savings  bank  be  to  a  people  who  “  work  for  their  board 
and  clothes,  and  poor  clothes  at  that  ?  ”  Facts  are  one 
thing,  deductions  therefrom  quite  another.  I  know 
nothing  about  matters  in  New  York,  but  I  do  know 
that  here  mortgages  do  not  mean  lack  of  prosperity. 
I  know  of  no  farm  here  placed  under  mortgage  for  the 
purpose  of  living  off  the  proceeds.  Here  are  some  in¬ 
stances  :  F.  has  80  acres,  and  has  given  a  mortgage 
for  $2,000  to  his  father  for  purchase  money  ;  R.  owns 
130  acres  and  carries  a  mortgage  for  .$4,000,  purchase 
money.  He  is  young,  healthy,  pushing,  and  has  a  good 
mate  in  his  wife.  They  will  pay  for  their  farm  easily. 
W.  has  L40  acres,  and  is  under  a  mortgage  for  $2,000, 
purchase  money.  M.  Bros,  own  420  acres,  carry  amort- 
gage  for  $8,000,  and  are  pushers.  S.  has  240  acres  and 
a  mortgage  for  $8,000,  purchase  money.  He  is  young 
and  pushing  and  will  pay  for  his  farm.  K., a  mechanic 
who  wanted  to  farm,  has  120  acres  and  a  $4,000  mort¬ 
gage  for  purchase  money,  and  will  pay  for  it.  These, 
with  one  exception,  are  all  young  men.  I  might 
instance  other  cases,  but  it  would  be  only  a  repetition. 
Not  one  of  these  is  a  case  for  the  calamity  howler. 
On  the  contrary,  their  indebtedness  shows  that  the 
young  men  have  push,  life,  energy  and  determination 
to  “  get  there.”  Those  who  sell  are  of  two  classes: 
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the  old  men  who  have  accumulated  enough  to  support 
them  the  rest  of  their  days,  and  those  who  wish  to  go 
where  land  is  more  abundant  and  cheaper.  Here  it 
is  worth  from  $50  to  $75  per  acre. 

For  some  little  time  I  have  been  taking  the  chief 
howler  of  Kansas — the  Advocate,  of  Topeka.  That 
paper  has  taught  me  to  take  statements  made  by 
calamity  howlers  with  several  grains  of  salt.  Here  is 
a  bare  outline  of  an  article  directed  against  the  Repub¬ 
lican  party,  taken  from  the  Advocate  of  July  20,  last : 

HOW  THE  TREASURY  IS  ROBBED. 

The  otficors  of  the  present  Administration  are  vory  quick  to  discover 
the  shortcomings  of  their  predecessors  *  *  *  Some  of  these  methods 
have  cost  the  Government  millions  of  dollars  *  *  *  No  precaution 
has  been  taken  to  provent  duplication  of  bonds  or  treasury  notes 

*  *  *  Republicans  use  these  duplicated  notes  for  election  purposes. 

*  *  *  New  York  people  have  them  In  2’s, . Vs  and  10’s.  It  has  puzzled 
them  (detectives)  to  know  how  they  offor  them  so  cheap,  etc.,  etc. 

The  funny  part  of  it  is  that  the  article  is  an  exact 
reproduction  of  a  circular  sent  out  by  the  green-goods 
men  of  New  York  city  as  a  clipping  from  a  New  York 
paper,  accompanied  by  a  paper  telling  how  to  com¬ 
municate  with  the  parties  who  had  the  fraudulent 
money  for  sale.  s.  nelson. 


MARKET  GOSSIP. 

“How  is  the  trade  in  hothouse  products?”  I  in¬ 
quired  of  Archdeacon  &  Co.,  the  Barclay  street  com¬ 
mission  dealers  in  fancy  fruits  and  vegetables,  the 
other  day. 

“  Trade  in  nearly  everything  is  dull,”  was  the  reply. 
“  Hothouse  grapes  are  almost  unsalable,  and  what 
are  sold  bring  low  prices.” 

“  What  is  the  reason  native  hothouse  grapes  sell  so 
slowly  when  imported  ones  sell  for  such  high  prices  ?” 

“  Catawbas  have  been  plentiful,  as  well  as  Cali¬ 
fornia  grapes.  Many  of  the  latter  are  now  being 
taken  from  cold  storage.  Few  people  buy  these  high- 
priced  fruits.  Our  native  and  California  grapes  suit 
the  most  of  them  pretty  well.” 

“  How  are  mushrooms  selling  ?” 

“  They  are  dull  just  now,  and  are  not  bringing  very 
high  prices.  We  are  receiving  about  400  pounds  a  day, 
and  they  sell  for  from  30  to  65  cents  per  pound,  some 
fancy  ones  bringing  85  cents.” 

“  How  do  tomatoes  sell  ?” 

“  Very  slowly.  We  are  getting  from  30  to  45  cents 
per  pound.” 

“  I  see  they  are  retailing  for  $1  per  pound.  Isn’t 
that  quite  a  margin  between  the  wholesale  and  retail 
prices  ?” 

“  No,  I  think  not.  The  retailer  buys  a  basket,  and 
he  may  make  only  one  or  two  sales  from  it,  and  the 
rest  be  a  total  loss.  Few  people  buy  them,  and  then 
only  in  small  quantities.  There  is  great  risk  in  hand¬ 
ling  such  stuff,  but  the  dealer  must  keep  it  to  have  an 
assortment.” 

“  What  about  lettuces  ?” 

“  There  is  a  good  demand  for  choice  lettuces.  The 
trouble  is  that  too  small  sizes  are  sent  in  by  some 
growers.  There  are  several  barrels  now  that  we 
can’t  get  an  offer  for.  They  are  filled  about  a  third  full 
of  straw,  so  that  the  required  number  of  dozens  for  a 
barrel  shall  fill  them.  The  shipper  has  played  this 
trick  before,  and  the  buyers  have  caught  on.  We  have 
even  removed  the  tags  from  these  barrels,  but  the 
buyers  know  them,  and  we  haven’t  been  able  to  get 
any  one  to  look  at  them,  though  they  have  stood  there 
all  day.  Too  much  of  this  deception  is  practiced  in  all 
sorts  of  produce.  We  received  a  box  of  turkeys  to-day, 
in  the  center  of  which  was  one  which  was  all  battered 
up,  and  looked  as  though  it  had  been  clubbed  to  death. 
The  weight,  which  was  marked  upon  the  box,  was  also 
short,  and  it  looked  as  though  the  shipper  had  con¬ 
cluded  that  we  would  sell  the  box  without  unpacking. 
We  always  weigh  all  poultry  and  know  just  the  con¬ 
dition  and  net  weight  of  every  shipment  received,  and 
of  course  if  it  isn’t  all  right,  the  fault  is  discovered. 
There  is  the  same  trouble  with  apples  ;  many  of  them 
are  far  from  what  they  purport  to  be.” 

“  How  about  oranges  ?  ” 

“  Trade  in  them  is  dull.  Too  many  of  them  are 
poor.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  deception  practiced  in 
packing.  Sizes  much  smaller  than  those  marked  on 
the  box  are  put  in.  Nice,  bright  fruit  is  placed  on  the 
outside,  and  scaly  fruit  inside.  The  oranges  on  the 
top  and  bottom  are  papered,  and  those  inside  are  not, 
and  soon  this  sort  of  business  hurts  the  market,  and 
doesn’t  pay  the  shipper.”  f.  u.  y. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

Lots  of  people  write  us  about  caponlzing,  how  to  do  It,  what  It  Is  and 
all  about  It.  We  don’t  know  of  any  cheaper  way  to  find  out  than  to 
send  to  Geo.  P.  Pilling  &  Son,  116- 111)  South  11th  Street,  Philadelphia, 
for  a  copy  of  Pllllng’s  Complete  Guide.  This  will  guide  you  to  a  com¬ 
plete  understanding  of  the  matter  and  won’t  cost  anything. 

The  picture  Illustrating  “  Uncle  Option’s”  disaster,  on  page  874,  has 
had  a  history.  It  originally  served  to  call  attention  to  the  merits  of 
an  English  beef  extract.  Then  It  appeared  In  that  excellent  little 
journal  King’s  Jester,  published  by  II.  Booth  King,  of  this  city,  to  con¬ 
trast  English  with  American  styles  of  advertising.  Now  we  use  It  to 
show  the  fate  which  we  trust  lies  In  store  for  the  produce  gamblers. 


ANOTHER  HOLIDAY  DINNER. 

HE  menu  here  given  is  not  an  elaborate  or  ex¬ 
pensive  one,  and  unless  one  has  capable  servants 
no  dinner  for  a  family  gathering  should  be — for  if  the 
guests  are  reasonable  people,  they  would  much  rather 
have  one  that  would  give  the  hostess  little  anxiety  as 
to  details  on  the  day  itself. 

.  DINNER  MENU. 

Tomato  Bisque. 

Scalloped  Oysters. 

Roast  Turkey.  Glblet  Sauce. 

Currant  Jelly. 

Potato  Puff.  Baked  Sweet  Potatoes. 

Creamed  Onions.  Baked  Cauliflower. 

Celery  Salad. 

Wafers.  Cheese. 

Pumpkin  Pie.  Cranberry  Tarts. 

Cocoanut  Pyramid. 

Caramel  Ice  Cream.  Fruit 
Coffee. 

Tomato  Bisque. — Put  a  quart  of  milk  in  a  farina 
boiler,  and  when  scalding-hot  stir  in  a  tablespoonful 
of  corn-starch  that  has  been  wet  in  a  little  cold  milk 
(taken  out  of  the  quart)  and  cook  until  it  thickens — or 
about  10  minutes.  While  this  is  boiling  heat  a  pint 
can  of  tomatoes,  rub  them  through  a  soup  strainer  or 
colander,  and  add  them  to  the  milk  mixture.  Season 
with  a  small  teaspoonful  of  salt,  a  lump  of  baking 
soda  the  size  of  a  pea,  a  heaping  tablespoonful  of 
butter,  half  a  saltspoonful  of  white  pepper  and  a 
pinch  of  Cayenne.  Serve  hot. 

The  Turkey. — If  you  have  a  covered  roaster  there 
will  be  little  danger  of  the  bird’s  becoming  too  brown, 
but  if  not,  it  must  be  carefully  watched,  turned  often, 
and  covered  with  a  piece  of  buttered,  old  muslin  cloth. 
Thicken  the  gravy  with  two  even  tablespoonfuls  of 
flour  browned  in  the  fat,  and  a  pint  of  hot  water 
stirred  in  until  it  boils  and  is  smooth.  Serve  in  a 
gravy  boat.  The  giblets  have  been  previously  boiled, 
chopped  fine,  highly  seasoned  and  added  to  the  liquor. 

Potato  Puff.-— Highly  season  one  pint  of  mashed 
potatoes  with  butter,  salt  and  pepper  and  make  rather 
more  moist  with  milk  than  you  would  for  the  table. 
Add  the  well-beaten  yolk  of  an  egg  and  beat  vigor¬ 
ously,  then  the  whites  of  two  eggs  beaten  stiff,  and 
arrange  the  mass  in  a  mound  in  a  low,  buttered  dish 
on  which  it  can  be  served.  Bake  in  a  hot  oven  10 
minutes,  or  until  the  top  is  nicely  browned. 

Baked  Cauliflower. — Trim  the  head  nicely  and 
place  it  top  downwards  into  cold,  salt  water  and  let  it 
remain  an  hour  to  draw  out  any  insects  that  may  be 
in  it.  Then  tie  a  cheese  cloth  bag  over  it  and  boil  half 
an  hour  in  salted  water.  Remove  from  the  bag  and 
place,  flower  side  up,  in  a  pudding  dish  from  which  it 
can  be  served.  Make  a  white  sauce  of  one  tablespoon¬ 
ful  of  butter,  one  of  flour  and  a  teacupful  of  milk. 
Dip  this  carefully  over  the  cauliflower,  sprinkle  a 
mixture  of  equal  parts  of  buttered  bread  crumbs  and 
grated  cheese  over  the  top,  and  brown  nicely. 

Celery  Salad. — Cut  crisp  white  celery  crosswise  in 
half  inch  lengths,  and  place  in  cold,  salt  water.  At  the 
last  moment  before  serving,  drain  on  a  napkin  and 
pour  over  it  a  mayonnaise  previously  made  ready. 
Mix  this  with  the  celery,  stirring  with  a  silver  fork, 
saving  a  little  to  pour  over  the  top. 

Cocoanut  Pyramid. — One  teacupful  of  granulated 
sugar,  a  scant  half-cupful  of  butter,  half  a  cupful  of 
milk,  1  }4  cupfuls  of  flour,  one  heaping  teaspoonful  of 
baking  powder  and  the  whites  of  three  eggs.  Cream 
the  butter  and  sugar,  add  the  whites  beaten  to  a  stiff 
froth,  the  flour  sifted  twice  with  the  powder,  the  milk 
and  half  a  teaspoonful  of  extract  of  vanilla,  and  bake 
in  a  biscuit  tin.  When  cold,  cut  in  small  squares,  dip 
in  frosting  and  roll  in  grated  cocoanut.  Place  the 
squares  on  a  cake  standard  or  plate,  in  pyramid  form 
and  sprinkle  loose  cocoanut  over  the  whole  plenti¬ 
fully. 

Caramel  Ice  Cream. — One  pint  of  cream,  one  of 
milk,  one  egg,  one  heaping  teacupful  of  granulated 
sugar  and  one  teaspoonful  of  vanilla.  Put  two  table¬ 
spoonfuls  of  granulated  sugar  into  an  iron  spider  and 
stir  over  the  fire  until  it  melts,  turns  brown,  boils  and 
smokes.  Put  the  milk  in  a  double  boiler  over  the  fire 
and  when  at  the  boiling  point  add  the  well  beaten 
yolk  of  the  egg,  and  the  burnt  sugar,  stir  for  three 
minutes  and  remove  from  the  fire.  When  cold,  add 
the  cream,  vanilla  and  white  of  egg  beaten  to  a  stiff 
froth,  and  freeze. 

Celery,  salted  almonds  and  olives  should  be  supplied, 
and  candies  and  nuts  should  be  added  to  the  dessert. 

The  fruit — if  fine — might  be  arranged  handsomely 
for  a  center-piece,  and  olives  and  almonds  should  be 
served  in  dainty  glass,  silver  or  china  dishes  and  placed 
on  the  table  when  it  is  set.  Serve  rolls,  bread  or 
toasted  Boston  crackers  with  the  bisque. 

The  celery  should  be  brought  on  and  removed 
with  the  roast.  After  the  vegetables,  pass  the  jelly. 
When  this  course  is  finished  remove  all  the  dishes  ex¬ 
cept  such  as  were  on  at  the  commencement. 


The  hostess  should  serve  the  salad  on  dessert  or 
breakfast  plates.  The  wafers  and  cheese  are  next 
served,  and  everything  removed  and  the  crumb  scraper 
used  before  the  dessert  is  brought  on. 

The  hostess  will  serve  the  pie,  the  waitress  passing 
it  to  the  guests.  After  dessert  fruit,  bon-bons  and 
nuts,  serve  the  coffee.  It  should  be  made  strong  and 
cream  and  sugar  should  be  offered  though  they  are 
rarely  used.  katherine  b.  Johnson. 


MR.  AND  MRS.  CLEVER  WATCH  THE  TREND 
OF  THE  TIMES. 

A  V  E  you  written  to  Mother  Clever  lately, 
Solomon  ?” 

“  Eh,  Mathilde  ?”  came  absorbedly  from  behind  the 
paper. 

“  Do  you  remember  when  you  wrote  home  last  ?” 

“  Why  !  to-morrow  maybe  ;  or  next  week,  my  dear.” 

“  Will  you  look  at  me,  Mr.  Clever  ?  I  am  asking  you 
when  you  wrote  to  your  mother  last.  ” 

“Oh!”  Mr.  Clever  came  to  the  surface  laughingly. 
“  I  really  beg  your  pardon,  my  wife.  You  will  have 
to  deprive  me  of  my  stocks  and  markets  if  you  wish 
me  to  be  sensible.  I  think — I  should  judge — that  it 
was  ;  oh,  last  month  perhaps.” 

“  Not  at  Thanksgiving,  Solomon  ;  for  I  myself  wrote 
then  to  say  that  we  couldn’t  get  away  this  year.” 

“So  you  did!  And  really  can  it  be  possible?  I 
cannot  be  sure  that  I  have  written  since  that  time  at 
the  shore.” 

“  And  that  was  ?” 

“Let  me  see:  June — July — five  months  ago,  I 
declare.” 

“  Now  will  you  give  me  your  opinion  of  yourself  as 
the  dutiful  son  of  the  best  mother  that  ever  watched 
and  waited  for  a  son’s  letter,  Mr.  Clever  ?” 

“It  is  too  bad,  I  admit,  Mathilde.  But,  you  see, 
mother  don’t  know  anything  about  what’s  going  on 
here,  and  I  really  can't  think,  sometimes,  what  to  say 
except  ‘  Dear  mother,’  and  ‘Your  affectionate  son.’  ” 

“  I  should  think  she  might  be  glad  even  of  that, 
once  or  twice  a  year  !  But  your  argument  is  the 
strongest  possible  one  on  the  other  side.  If  mother 
don’t  know  anything  of  what  is  going  on  here  in  this 
big,  interesting  city,  who  can  better  tell  her  a  little 
about  it  than  yourself  ?” 

“  Bonds  and  stocks  and  markets,  and — Wall  street  ?” 

“You  could  make  even  Wall  street  interesting  to  her, 
and  you  needn’t  say  too  much  about  bonds,  etc.  I  will 
warrant  that  you  have  not  thought  to  tell  her  about 
the  after-tide  from  the  great  convention,  which  swept 
through  Wall  street,  when  the  Endeavorers  sang 
hymns  of  peace  and  good-will  on  the  very  battle¬ 
ground  of  the  most  strongly  developed  selfishness  and 
avarice  of  the  continent.” 

“  No  ;  but  I  think  I  haven’t  written  her  since.  And 
she  saw  all  that  in  the  papers,  probably.” 

“If  you  remember,  she  doesn't  take  a  daily  paper, 
and  even  her  ‘  Weekly  Budget  ’  is  not  always  read, 
while  it  seldom  gives  more  than  the  r6sum6  of  gen¬ 
eral  happenings.  Back  in  the  country,  with  no  young 
life  about  her,  news  isn’t  talked  of  before  her.  You 
could  put  life  into  these  things  for  her.” 

“  But  it’s  an  awful  lot  of  trouble  to  write  so  much, 
Mathilde.” 

“  How  many  years  have  we  been  married,  Solomon  ?” 

“  I  should  say — about  12,”  undecidedly  replied  Mr. 
Clever,  at  a  loss  to  understand  his  wife’s  sudden  change 
of  topic. 

“  And  how  old  were  you  then  ?  ” 

“  You  know  well  enough  that  I  was  25,  Mathilde.” 

“  And  you  took  care  of  yourself  all  those  25  years  ? 
It  was  an  easy  task,  no  doubt,  as  infant,  or  particular 
young  man.” 

“  But  no,  I  didn’t ;  I  always  lived  at  home,  and 
mother - oh  !  I  see,”  breaking  off  confusedly. 

“  And  mother  was  always  taking  trouble  for  you. 
Fie,  Solomon  !  no  more  flimsy  excuses.  I  hope  you  will 
write  mother  a  long  New  Year  letter,  and  let  it  not  be 
a  list  of  good  resolutions,  merely.  If  you  want  some¬ 
thing  that  isn’t  in  the  papers  to  write  about,  tell  her 
about  that  railroad  around  two  sides  of  Macy’s  store, 
just  inside  the  plate-glass  windows,  where  is  shown 
some  interesting  panorama,  every  year  from  Thanks¬ 
giving  to  Christmas.  It  is  ‘  as  good  as  a  show  ’  to  the 
thousands  of  poor  people  who  blockade  the  broad  side¬ 
walks  from  morning  until  night.  One  year  it  was 
Robinson  Crusoe  and  Friday  and  their  various  adven¬ 
tures,  in  successive  pictures,  and  with  life-size  figures  ; 
last  year  it  was  a  Mother  Goose  story  ;  now  it  is  the 
World’s  Fair,  with  the  Agricultural  building  by  the 
lake,  and  ships  sailing  past,  back  and  forth.  Here  and 
there  about  the  grounds  you  see  the  crowds  of  people, 
and  at'one  end,  real  engines  running  in  Machinery  Hall. 


“  Then  there  was  the  great  chrysanthemum  show. 
She  will  believe  that  there  are  chrysanthemums  the 
diameter  of  your  head,  if  you  tell  her  you  saw  them. 
Tell  her  the  $50  ‘  cups  ’  she  reads  about  are  sometimes 
teapots,  urns,  or  bowls,  or  even  other  forms,  engraved 
with  the  name  of  the  giver,  the  winner,  and  the  show, 
elegantly  chased,  and  beautiful  to  see. 

“  Do  you  remember  how  fond  she  is  of  clove  pinks? 
Tell  her  about  the  great  bowls  of  carnations,  100  in  a 
bunch;  and  how  the  florists  could  not  enter  for  the 
offered  cup  for  a  certain  number  of  blooms  over  three 
inches  in  diameter,  because  they  couldn’t  grow  any  as 
large,  although  they  now  have  many  almost  three 
inches  across.  She  will  open  her  eyes  at  that.” 

“  I  wonder  why  I  couldn’t  send  her  a  plant  or  so  of 
those  big  ones,  in  the  spring  ?  ”  put  in  Mr.  Clever, 
waking  up  to  the  situation.  “  She  would  never  think 
of  buying  one  for  herself,  pennies  always  came  so  hard 
to  her.” 

“  Try  it,  my  dear,”  and  Mrs.  Clever  clapped  her 
hands  softly.  “I  am  sure  that  both  you  and  she  will 
then  have  something  to  talk  about.” 

“Then  you  could  tell  her  about  the  Horse  Show,  and 
a  word  about  the  big  Garden  itself.” 

“  O,  every  one  knows  about  the  Garden.” 

“All  New  York  ;  yes.  But  ‘Garden’  leads  outsiders 
to  think  of  plants  and  flowers.  They  get  no  concep¬ 
tion  of  merely  an  immense  hall,  stretching  across  a 
whole  block,  with  tier  upon  tier  of  seats  about  a  great 
central  space.  Tell  mother  how  we  sat  at  an  end  and 
watched  a  man  walking  across  the  other,  and  that  he 
looked  but  a  mere  small  boy.  Tell  her  that  you  could 
put  all  the  people  of  five  such  towns  as  Catoville,  (it 
claims  3,000  now  doesn’t  it?)  in  it  at  once.” 

“  Why,  just  tell  her  about  the  things  we  are  inter¬ 
ested  in.  You  couldn’t  begin  to  get  it  all  into  a  letter, 
and  there  are  new  things  coming  up  every  day.” 

“  But  why  don’t  you  write  all  this,  Mathilde  ?” 

“  Because  you  owe  it  to  your  mother,  my  dear,  and 
because  she  will  care  more  for  it  from  you.” 

“You  are  good,  not  to  say  outright  that  I  have  been 
a  selfish  pig,  Mathilde,  and  if  you  will  excuse  me  fora 
half  hour,  I  will  go  to  the  library  and  write  at  once, 
that  mother  may  not  miss  her  letter  for  New  Years.” 

MYRA  V.  NORYS. 


WHAT  I  DO. 

OME  of  those  letters  in  The  Rural  have  afforded 
me  much  amusement,  a  little  indignation  and 
a  soupcon  even  of  wrath.  And  if  I  didn’t  know  how 
impossible  it  would  be  to  express  half  my  “senti¬ 
ments”  in  200  words,  or  400  either,  I  would  give  their 
authors  to  understand  that  a  few  of  us  “Southrons” 
read  The  Rural,  and  that  some  of  their  descriptions 
of  our  customs  are  strange  to  us.  But  what  I  want 
to  tell  you  this  time  is  how  I  get  rid  of  “  the  blues,”  a 
country  girl’s  worst  foe.  I  have  a  horse  of  my  own — 
a  big,  strong-limbed  bay,  a  black  cloth  habit  that  fits 
without  a  wrinkle  (I  couldn’t  enjoy  my  ride  if  it  didn’t) 
and  when  I  begin  to  feel  that  a  space  in  the  family 
graveyard  will  suit  me  for  the  time  being  better  than 
anywhere  above  ground,  I  drop  everything  and  gallop 
away  through  sunny  byways  and  shaded  paths,  till  my 
brain  is  rested  and  contentment  comes  home  to  my 
heart.  Oh  !  the  rush  of  the  wind  as  “Monk”  gallops 
on,  and  the  sweet  breath  of  Nature,  rolling  down 
from  these  old  Virginia  hills  make  one  glad  to  live ! 
Try  it,  you  housebound  woman,  and  come  back  a  new 
creature,  ready  for  those  trying  duties  which  hang  on 
every  nail  in  the  kitchen.  louise  marrison. 


Before  the  cause  of  consumption  was 
known  (that  was  only  a  few  years  ago) 
we  did  not  know  how  Scott’s  Emulsion  of 
cod-liver  oil  did  so  much  good  in  con¬ 
sumption  and  in  the  conditions  that  lead 
to  consumption. 

The  explanation  is  interesting.  We  send 
it  free  in  a  book  on  careful  living. 


Scott  &  Bownb, Chemists,  132  South  5th  Avenue,  New  Fork. 

Vour  druggist  keeps  Scott’s  Emulsion  of  cod-liver  oil-all  druggists 
everywhere  do. ill. 
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WHAT  OPEN  EYES  SEE. 

For  Longer  Wear. —  Grease  children’s 
shoes,  and  shellac  the  soles  ;  this  makes 
them  wear  longer. 

A  Handy  Stove  Brush.— An  old  paint 
brush  makes  an  excellent  “  dauber”  for 
stove  blacking,  not  soiling  the  hands 
like  the  ordinary  flat  stove  brush,  h.  h. 

Is  Ida  Lewis,  the  lighthouse  heroine,  who 
has  saved  15  or  20  lives,  forgotten?  She 
still  cares  for  the  Lime  Rock  Lighthouse, 
off  Newport,  R.  I.,  where  she  lives  alone 
with  a  gray  cat  and  the  sound  of  the 
waves  for  company. 

For  Baby's  Comfort. — Take  cotton  diaper 
21  inches  wide  and  measure  off  each 
diaper  54  inches  long.  Fold  square,  then 
corner-wise,  then  corner-wise  again  ; 
place  the  same  as  is  usual.  This  does 
not  wet  through  so  quickly,  and  makes 
but  one  piece  of  washing. 

Oh!  Vassar. — It  is  told  of  the  Vassar 
graduates  that  they  publicly  claim  that 
no  Vassar  girl  has  ever  been  divorced 
from  her  husband.  Every  paper  in  the 
land,  almost,  has  given  publicity  to  the 
assertion  that  Vassar  women’s  babies 
don’t  die!  Would  that  all  our  girls  might 
call  Vassar  alma  mater . 

An  Unkind  Cut. — Oh,  Open  Eyes,  so 
calm  and  true,  you  scan  our  missives 
through  and  through  in  search  of  some¬ 
thing  fresh  and  new,  and  oft,  alack!  don’t 
find  it.  Didn’t  Solomon  (the  wisest  one) 
declare  that  under  the  whole  sun  there’s 
nothing  new  ?  Then  why  this  run  on 
mortals  blank  ?  Unkind  it !  h.  l.  s. 

A  Bright  Worker. — The  Ledger  says 
that  Miss  Martha  D.  Bessey  of  New  York, 
who  won  the  prize  of  $50  for  the  best  de¬ 
sign  of  the  badges  to  be  worn  by  the 
lady  managers  of  the  World’s  Fair,  is  a 
young  lady  of  22,  who  received  her  art 
education  at  Cooper  Institute,  and  is  at 
present  the  only  woman-designer  em¬ 
ployed  by  Tiffany  &  Co. 

Cushion  for  Baby. — Give  the  baby  a 
cushion  of  his  own.  Make  a  case  of 
strong  cotton  of  any  kind,  fill  with 
straw,  husks,  feathers,  or  even  paper 
strips,  if  nothing  else  is  at  hand.  Make  of 
any  size  or  shape  convenient,  and  cover 
with  calico,  denim,  or  anything  that  will 
wash.  Then  let  him  drag  it  where  he 
likes.  No  matter  if  his  heels  are  on  it 
oftener  than  his  head,  he  will  enjoy  it  all 
the  same.  H.  n. 

A  Revival. — Daisy  work  is  again  in  favor 
for  doilies,  tea  cloths,  pincushions,  covers 
and  many  similar  articles,  says  the  House¬ 
hold  Companion.  White  dotted  muslin 
is  used  as  a  foundation.  The  spot  serves 
as  the  center  of  the  daisy,  the  rays  of 
which  are  put  in  with  a  few  picot  stitches 
worked  with  white  flax  threads,  care 
being  taken  to  make  them  all  of  one 
size.  The  rays  may  be  of  white,  yellow, 
or  even  pink.  Polka  dotted  silk  may 
also  be  treated  in  this  way. 

Advantages  of  the  Candy  Pull.— With 
gay  talk  and  laughter  the  members  of 
the  kitchen  brigade  busied  themselves 
shelling  pop-corn,  popping  and  eating  it, 
stirring  the  candy  and  eating  apples. 
When  the  candy  was  sufficiently  boiled 
it  was  poured  on  well  buttered  platters. 
When  cool  enough  to  handle  one  person 
passed  a  dish  of  flour  (which  is  cleaner 
than  butter  and  answers  the  purpose  just 
as  well)  while  another  followed  with  a 
platter  of  candy  and  a  knife,  giving  each 
person  a  piece.  The  resulting  forms  of 
the  candy  were  as  various  as  the  fancies 
of  the  workers.  When  all  was  pulled, 
the  elder  people  were  remembered,  the 
ex-pullers  became  eaters  and  the  propo¬ 
sition  for  a  game  of  “clumps,”  or  “twenty 
questions  ”  met  with  approval.  After 
nearly  an  hour  of  this,  we  had  a  few 
songs  and  the  guests  departed  seemingly 
well  pleased  with  the  evening’s  enter¬ 
tainment.  The  candy  recipe  was  four 
cupfuls  of  molasses,  three  cupfuls  of 
sugar,  granulated,  and  four  tablespoon¬ 
fuls  of  vinegar.  Just  before  removing 
from  the  fire  one  teaspoonful  of  saleratus 
was  added.  The  above  recipe  was  ample 


When  Baby  was  Blok,  we  gave  her  Castorla, 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castorta, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  olnng  to  Castorla, 
When  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  CaBtorls 


for  22  people.  The  neighbors  were 
brought  together  in  a  friendly  way,  the 
“collation”  was  not  expensive,  nor  was  it 
hard  to  prepare,  as  the  company  did 
most  of  the  work  themselves,  h.  e.  d. 

Brown  Bread. — Dentists  tell  us  there 
is  nothing  better  than  Graham  flour 
to  make  strong,  durable  teeth.  Many 
persons  think  it  too  much  trouble  to 
make  brown  bread,  but  here  are  two 
easy,  reliable  recipes.  The  Graham,  of 
course,  should  always  be  sifted  :  1.  One 

pint  of  bread  sponge,  one  teacupful  of 
molasses,  or  less,  to  taste,  one  pint  of 
warm  water;  stir  very  stiff  with  Graham 
flour,  put  in  a  greased  tin  to  rise  and 
bake  more  than  one  hour  in  a  slow  oven. 
If  started  at  night,  it  will  be  ready  to 
bake  early  in  the  morning.  2.  One  cup¬ 
ful  of  wheat  flour,  one-half  cupful  of 
milk,  one-half  cupful  of  water,  one-half 
cupful  of  yeast,  or  one-half  yeast  cake. 
Leave  to  rise  at  night ;  add  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  one  cupful  of  Graham,  one  teaspoon¬ 
ful  of  salt,  one-half  cupful  of  molasses  ; 
put  in  a  tin,  in  a  warm  place ;  when 
light,  bake  slowly. 

A  New  Gingham. — Let  me  tell  you  how 
I  walked  around  the  inevitable  to  my  en¬ 
tire  satisfaction.  Husband  tossed  into 
my  lap  a  parcel,  remarking,  “  a  little 
present  for  you.  ”  The  string  was  care¬ 
fully  untied,  rolled  around  my  fingers 
a  la  Mary  Wager-Fisher,  and  a  dress  pat¬ 
tern  of  lovely  tinted  gingham  was  dis¬ 
closed.  But  my  eyes  must  have  had  the 
“far-away”  look  of  Samantha  Allen's,  for 
my  husband  asked,  a  little  anxiously, 
“  Isn’t  it  pretty  ?  doesn’t  it  suit  you?” 
“  Very  and  exactly;  but,  to  tell  you  the 
exact  truth,  my  mind  was  away  off  in 
the  future,  and  I  was  studying  altitude. 
The  bottom  of  this  dress  at  its  first  wash¬ 
ing  will  be  somewhere  between  my 
ankles  and  the  first  joints  above,  unless 
I  can  think  of  some  way  to  circumvent 
it.”  And  I  did  !  The  dress  was  cut 
Princess,  two  extra  inches  for  shrinkage 
being  run  into  a  tuck.  The  facing  was 
then  put  on,  and  a  flounce  neatly  basted 
over  the  tuck.  Six  months  later,  when 
the  pretty  gingham  was  washed,  I  took 
out  the  tuck,  lowered  the  flounce,  sewing 
it  on  firmly,  and  found  I  had  just  hit  it. 

MRS.  H.  L.  s. 

The  Society  Debutante.— One  is  often 
ignorant  of  the  existence  of  young  girls 
in  the  houses  of  one’s  friends,  writes  Mrs. 
Burton  Harrison  in  the  Ladies’  Home 
Journal.  The  dancing  class,  controlled 
by  a  bevy  of  matrons  who  carefully  select 
the  names  sent  out  upon  invitations  to 
belong  to  it,  is  her  training  ground  for 
polite  society.  At  these  classes,  meeting 
in  the  afternoon  or  evening  once  a  week, 
the  mothers  sit  around  the  halls  while 
the  boys  and  girls  go  through  the  exact 
forms  to  be  observed  in  the  ball-room  of 
the  future.  When  the  young  person  is 
ready  to  be  introduced  into  society,  the 
mother,  as  often  as  not,  issues  cards  for 
a  general  afternoon  reception  of  her 
friends.  Gowned  in  simplest  home  dress, 
high  at  the  throat  and  of  pure  white,  the 
debutante  stands  beyond  her  mother  at 
the  chief  entrance  of  the  drawing-room. 
Behind  her,  piled  upon  tables  or  the 
piano,  is  seen  a  veritable  hecatomb  of 
flowers  sent  in  by  friends  to  celebrate  the 
hour.  Each  guest,  after  speaking  to  the 
mother  or  chaperone,  is  then  mentioned 
by  name  to  the  debutante,  who  bows  or 
courtesies  as  she  has  been  taught  to  do.  A 
dinner  follows,  at  which  her  mother  pre¬ 
sides.  Here  she  is  queen  of  the  feast, 
and  amid  flowers  and  lights  and  music 
and  kind  words,  no  wonder  that  the  vista 
of  society  seems  to  her  like  fairy  land. 

Fresh  Wall-Flowers.— These  are  of 
various  sorts,  it  seems,  and  the  Home 
Magazine  tells  about  some  which  it  con¬ 
siders  so  attractive  as  to  lend  a  new  in¬ 
terest  to  the  name.  A  yellow  chrysan¬ 
themum  is  made  by  a  few  broad  ‘dashes 
with  a  paint  brush  on  a  piece  of  celluloid, 
cut  out  around  the  petals,  and  fastened 
at  the  sides  by  yellow  bows  to  a  gilded 
pillow  beater,  making  a  bright  holder 
for  a  fancy  feather  duster  or  other  small 
article.  But  the  freshest  wall-flowers 
and  the  most  pleasing  are  made  of  water- 
color  paper.  Cut  a  round  piece;  around 
the  upper  half  paint  a  row  of  purple  pan¬ 
sies,  touching  each  other  with  stems  to¬ 
wards  the  center;  cut  out  the  edge  along 
the  outline  of  pansies.  From  a  circle  an 
inch  larger  in  diameter  cut  a  crescent 
three  inches  deep  at  the  widest  part. 
Along  the  scooped-out  edge  put  a  row  of 
pansies,  cut  out  like  those  of  the  circular 
piece.  With  a  punch,  cut  holes  around 
the  unadorned  edges,  lace  together  with 
pansy-colored  ribbon  ;  leave  long  ends  to 
tie  for  a  suspending  loop,  and  tie  festoons 
at  each  intersecting  point.  Paint  a  spray 
of  pansies,  or  the  words  pense  a  moi  across 
the  back,  for  a  memorandum,  etc.  Paste  a 


piece  of  thin  pasteboard  to  the  back  of 
circle  to  give  extra  strength.  Sweet  peas, 
with  green  ribbon,  or  wild  roses,  with 
pink,  make  a  pleasing  variety. 

Reading  Interest  into  Things. — Would 
you  glorify  the  common  things  of  life, 
and  open  to  yourself  a  new  world  ?  Get 
Gray’s  School  and  Field  Botany,  and 
read  it,  observing  as  you  read.  Sections 
two  and  three  will  give  a  different  in¬ 
terest  to  corn,  beans,  peas,  squash  seeds, 
etc. ,  and  set  you  to  watching  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  plants  from  the  seed.  The  sec¬ 
tion  on  buds  will  show  you  that  there  is 
something  to  be  seen  in  bare  twigs  and 
branches.  After  reading  the  root  and 
stem  sections,  potatoes,  turnips,  and 
onions  will  no  longer  mean  merely  some¬ 
thing  to  eat,  but  will  stand  for  types  of 
their  peculiar  classes.  The  section  on 
leaves  will  open  your  eyes  to  things  you 
perhaps  never  dreamed  of  noticing  be¬ 
fore.  The  flower  and  fruit  chapters  are 
richer  still.  Don’t  forget  to  use  your 
eyes  to  prove  everything  the  book  says, 
else  you  will  lose  most  of  the  benefit.  It 
is  good  for  the  children  to  learn  to 
observe  nature  too,  and  the  farmer  him¬ 
self  will  find  much  useful  knowledge  in 
the  botany.  Other  botanies  may  be  as 
good  as  this,  but  Gray’s  was  the  one 
which  proved  an  eye-opener  to  me.  L. 

[We  think  this  friend  is  a  pioneer  in 
suggesting  the  value  of  simple  reading  of 
this  class  of  text  books,  to  those  who 
missed  studying  them  when  younger,  and 
who  perhaps  think  themselves  too  old  to 
study  them  now.  Her  position  is  thor¬ 
oughly  sound,  and  we  thank  her. — En.] 
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IF  you  name  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  our  advertisers  you 
may  be  pretty  sure  of  prompt  replies  and  right  treat¬ 
ment. 


THE  BEST 
COUCH-CURE 

and  anodyne 
expectorant, 

AYER’S 
Cherry  Pectoral 

soothes  the 
inflamed  membrane 
and  induces  sleep. 

Prompt  to  Act 

sure  to  cure. 


TAKE  _ 

•Tutfs Tiny  Pills! 

™  The  first  dose  often  astonishes  the  in- 

•  valid,  Riving  elasticity  of  mind,  buoy-  ^ 
ancy  of  body,  good  digestion,  regular^ 
bowels  and  solid  flesh.  Price,  UScts. 


AGENTS  WANTED. 

Geneva  Nursery,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


Salary  and  expenses 
paid.  AddresB 
W.  &  T.  SMITH  CO., 
Established  1846. 


5FREE. 

—  Our  large  iJ4.pag* 
^"Catalogue,  profuse- 
</£ ly  illustrated,  full 
o  of  information  on 
*  the  proper  construc- 

—  lion  of  Pianos  and 
Organs.  We  ship  on 
test  trial,  ask  no 
cash  in  advance.sell 
on  instalments,  give 
greater  value  for 
the  money  than  any 
other  manufacturer 
Send  for  this  book 
at  once  to 

BEETHOVEN  ORGAN  CO., 

WASHINGTON.  N,  J. 


OLD  COINS 

S13.388  Paid 

For  149  Old  Coins.  Save  all 
you  get,  coined  bofore  1878, 
&  send  2  stamps  for  Ulus- 

trated  list.  Shows  the 
highest  prices  paid.  W. 
VON  BERGEN,  95  Scollay 
Square,  Boston,  Mass. 

WANTED. 

WE  SEND  FREE 

with  this  beautiful  Organ  an  Instruction 
Kook  and  a  handsome,  upholstered  stool ! 
The  organ  lias  II  stops,  6  octaveH,  and  Is 
made  of  Solid  Walnut.  Warranted  by  us  for 
16  years.  We  only  charge  A46  for  this  beau¬ 
tiful  instrument.  Send  to-day  for  KlUfK  illus- 
l  rated  catalogue.  OXFORD  MFU.  CO  Chicago. 


FOR  FARMER 

NOT  BIG  MONEY, 

BUT  SURE  MONEY. 
Will  you  TRADE  a  little  time  and  trouble  FOR 
CASH?  Clean  and  honorable  work  for  winter  months. 
Even  the  busy  man  has  time  for  It.  This  means 
HOLLARS.  Don’t  throw  it  aside  Write  a  card 
for  particulars  to  AXTELL,  HUSH  &  CO., 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


s. 


IO  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 

,  in  your  own  home.  First  class  Sewing 
f  Machines  shipped  anywhere  to  anyone  at 
|  wholesale  prices.  All  latest  improvements. 
Warranted  live  years.  Complete  set  of 
I  attachments  FllKK.  Send  for  catalogue. 
[Standard  Singer  Machines.  $11.50  to  $15  50 
Jt59  Arlington  Sewing  Machine  for  $10.60 
*f><)  Kenwood  Sewing  Machine  for  $28.50 
CASH  IIP V Kits*  UNION.  ICO  IV  Vi, i,  Kunm  Si.  II  30  Chicago. 


KNIFE  SHARPENER! 


The  Bon  Ton  Knife  Sharpener  will  sharpen  any  kind 
of  knife  or  solsaors  quicker  than  by  grinding  on  a 
stone.  Agents  make  big  money  selling  to  families. 
Hainple,  25  cents.  Address  UNION  NOVJSLTY 
CO.,  Box  42,  New  Oxford,  Pa. 


THIS  $11  to  $17  CDCL 

SEWING  MACHINE  rntt 

I  to  examine  in  any  home.  Seat  any¬ 
where  without  one  eent  In  advance. 
Warranted  the  l*e«t  sewing  machine 

ever  rn&do.  Our  term*,  conditions  and  everything 
fur  moro  liberal  than  any  other  house  ever  offered. 
For  fur  full  partloul»ra,  oto.,  out  tills  advortia? 


Bickford  Family  Knitter. 

Knits  everything  required  by  the 
household,  of  any  quality,  texture 
and  weight  desired.  Sold  an  install¬ 
ments.  A.  M.  LAWSON, 

783  Broadway,  New  York. 

Beware  of  cheap  and  worthless 
Knitters. 


.  c--<s£DRAINAGE  C 
hvOTto  tT  I  NDIANAPO 
Ult 0  TO  FARM  DRAINAGE 


0OURNALo^>  A 

3L.IS.IND.  J 

E  -  M  0  NTH  LY  Vi 


OPIUM 


morphine  Habit  Cured  in  10 
to  20  days.  No  pay  till  cured. 
DR.  J. STEPHENS,  Lebanon, Ohio. 


SPRAY  YOUR  TREES 

$17  Brass  Spray  Pump  $5  5Q 

ydi  I  EXPRESS  PAID  FOR  tST 

Endorsed  by  the  leading  Entomologists  of  the  U.S. 
Valuable  illus.  book.  ** Oar  Insect  Foes free.  Our  far¬ 
mer  agents  are  making  $5 to  $20  per  day.  Send  2  cent 
stamp  for  120-page  Illus.  Farm  Book.  Satisfaction 
auaranteed  or  money  refunded,  fil’d  Catalogue  free. 
Address:  P.  C.  LE WIS  n 


MFC.  CO.,  Catskitl,  N.  Y. 


CLAREMONT  Land  Association,  sS^oEvl, 

Offers  600  choice  farms;  3,000  handsome  town  lots 
on  James  River,  with  terms  to  suit  purchasers.  Erne 
circular 


ENGINES 


If  you  want  to  buy  a  strictly  first- 
class  outfit  at  low  figures,  address 

The  W.C.LEFFEL  CO. 

UreenmouatAT.SPlUNUriKU^U. 


New  Jersey  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 

James  neilson,  acting  oiHECTon.  New  Brunswich,  N.J.,  Nov. 25,1 §92. 
Messrs.  Baugh  and  Sons  Company,  Philada.,  Pa. 

Dear  Sirs  In  Bulletin  §9  of  this  Station  the  val¬ 
uation  of  Baugh's  Raw  Bone  Meal,  Sample  No.  4§9$> 
Page  35  >  *is  reported  as  $29-12  per  ton.  Owing  to  a 
clerical  error  ‘in  computation  this  reported  valua¬ 
tion  is  |9-72  t>oo  low.  The  correct  valuation  is 
$3§.§4  per  ton. 

"irours  respectfully, 

Acting  Director. 


•  >  v  ■  ■  «  i 


Many  urn  that  farms  and  gan  tens  won7!  Produce 

Wnrn  flllt  ■Mil  SWl  T5l?  r,u„h:!?amy  8oii  of produces  a  line  crop 
noill-uui  ■  rtlllll  V  without  this  expense.  The  near  markets,  general  healilifu  Incss 
of  climate  and  freedom  from  cyclones,  bli/./.ards,  together  with  good  society,  churches,  etc  make  Michi¬ 
gan  Karma  the  best  In  the  world.  Write  to  me  and  I  will  tell  you  how  to  get  the  best  farms  on  Iona 

lime;  low  rate  of  interest.  O.  M .  llAKJiKS,  Land  Commissioner,  Lansing,  Ullch.  W 
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Dec.  31 


$200  WILL  BE  PAID 

In  premiums  for  the  best  products 
from  the 

Carman  Grape  Vines, 

The  New  Roses, 

The  New  Potato  and 
The  New  Tomatoes, 

Being-  sent  and  to  be  sent  out  in  due 
season  to  our  subscribers.  The  con¬ 
ditions  will  be  made  known  in  due  time. 


NEW  YORK  FARMERS’  INSTITUTES. 


Place. 

County. 

Date. 

Albion . 

.  Orleans . 

Hamilton . 

.  Madison . 

Mlddleport. . . . 

.  Niagara . 

Males  Center . 

.  Krle . 

. Jan.  0,  7 

Lowvllle . 

.  Lewis . 

Hammond . 

.  St.  Lawrence . 

Gowanda . 

.  Erie . 

Massena . 

.  St.  Lawrence . 

.  Jan.  11 

1 1.  Covington . 

.  Franklin . 

. Jan.  18, 14 

Fillmore . 

.  Allegany . 

. Jan.  13,'  14 

Wlllsboro  Point.. . 

. Jan.  10, 17 

Syracuse . 

.  Onondaga . 

Perry . 

.  Wyoming . 

. Jan.  20.  21 

Highland . 

.  Ulster . 

. Jan.  20,  21 

Rlverhead . 

.  Suffolk . 

. Jan.  23, 24 

Geneseo . 

.  Livingston . 

. Jan.  23, 24 

Kpringwater . 

Livingston . 

.  Jan.  25 

Mlneola . 

.  Queens . 

Bath . 

Steuben . 

Monroe . 

.  Orange . 

. Jan.  27,  28 

Rlchford . 

.  Tioga . 

. Jan.  28, 30 

Delhi . 

.  Delaware . 

. Jan.  30,31 

DELAY  IN  THE  MAILS. 

It  now  transpires  that  many  pub¬ 
lishers  have  suffered  with  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  by  delays  of  several  days  in 
the  mails  en  route  from  New  York  city. 
Proper  representations  in  the  matter  have 
been  made  to  the  Postmaster  and  to  the 
authorities  in  Washington,  and  we 
trust  that  the  detentions  will  soon  cease. 
Under  the  circumstances  we  hope  that 
our  subscribers  who  have  suffered  with 
us  for  these  delays  will  also  try  to  have 
patience  with  us,  resting  assured  that  we 
shall  bring  every  possible  pressure  to 
bear  to  have  the  evil  remedied. 


REMITTANCES  ARE  ACKNOWLEDGED, 

for  subscriptions,  by  change  of  the  date 
labels  on  the  paper.  At  this  season, 
however,  it  is  often  impossible  to  get  the 
changes  made  under  two  or  three  weeks, 
because  of  the  many  hundreds  coming  in 
daily.  Remittances  for  clubs  are  also 
acknowledged  to  the  sender  by  postal 
card  in  the  return  mail. 


THE  “  SPECIALS.” 

The  new  subscriptions  are  coming  in 
encouragingly,  but  still  the  big  “special” 
premiums  await  being  “  called”  by  their 
fortunate  winners.  We  know  that  some 
of  these  are  being  vigorously  worked  for 
by  enterprising  farmers  who  see  that  in 
this  work  they  are  pretty  certain  of  get¬ 
ting  well  paid  for  their  time.  Indeed, 
the  value  of  these  “  specials  ”  in  many 
cases  is  more  tlian  the  total  amount  of 
money  to  he  paid  by  the  club  for  subscriptions 
would  amount  to  !  And,  in  addition,  the 
winner  of  the  “  specials  ”  also  has  a  share 
in  the  $2,000  cash  to  be  divided  among 
the  club  raisers.  Sure  winter  wages  in 
this  work!  *  #  * 

Always  remember  that  a  club  can  be 
added  to  at  any  time. 


YOUR  SUBSCRIPTION  HAS  EXPIRED! 

your  subscription  has  expired  it 
will  be  indicated  by  the  date  on  the 
address  label.  For  example,  a  label  as 
follows : 

John  Smith,  31192, 

means  that  Mr.  John  Smith’s  subscrip¬ 
tion  is  paid  to  the  end  of  December,  and 
that  his  renewal  subscription  for  the 
year  to  come  should  be  forwarded  soon. 
If  the  label  reads, 

John  Smith,  5|92, 

it  indicates  that  the  time  his  subscription 
has  been  paid  for  expired  on  November  5, 
and  the  renewal  is  past  due. 


THE  PREMIUMS  mentioned  in  the  issue 
of  December  17  may  be  secured  at  any 
time,  even  if  your  subscription  for  1893 
has  already  been  paid.  For  example:  in 
case  of  an  article  that  you  want  which 
calls  for  “  a  renewal  and  a  new  subscrip¬ 
tion”  and  a  certain  amount  of  money,  if 
your  renewal  has  already  been  sent  in, 
you  have  only  to  substitute  a  new  sub¬ 
scription  for  your  own  ;  that  is,  send  in 
two  new  subscriptions  and  the  amount 
of  money  named,  to  secure  the  premium 
article  named;  and  so  on  for  any  of  the 
articles  in  the  list.  Many  of  our  sub¬ 
scribers  thus  obtain  some  valuable,  use¬ 
ful  goods  at  the  lowest  possible  cost. 

For  6  cts.  postage  and  addresses  of  ten  friends,  the 
Housekeeper's  Weekly.  14  N.  nth,  Phila.,  sends  Free  a 
supply  of  safety  cases  for  mailing  coins,  and  one  num¬ 
ber  of  that  charming  magazine.  Marion  Hakland 
is  chief  contributor. 


CROP  AND  MARKET  NOTES. 

Some  authorities  claim  that  there  are  more  beef 
cattle  in  the  country  than  in  many  years.  Where  are 
they? 

Low  prices  for  grain  and  fodder,  and  high  prices  for 
meats  and  dairy  products,  should  greatly  encourage 
producers  of  the  latter. 

Statistics  show  the  Mexican  coffee  crop  this  year 
will  amount  to  $8,000,000,  and  agricultural  exports 
will  be  larger  than  ever. 

Ripe  Southern  tomatoes  now  sell  for  50  cents  a 
pound  in  New  York.  Hot-house  tomatoes  sell  for  $1 
a  pound  at  the  fancy  fruit  stores. 

That  there  Is  a  pretty  general  scarcity  of  hogs 
throughout  the  country  Is  evident.  That  prices  are 
higher,  and  likely  to  continue  so,  or  go  still  higher,  Is 
equally  evident, 

The  California  raisins  are  crowding  all  the  cheaper 
grades  of  foreign  ones  to  the  wall.  Some  of  the  line 
grades  of  fruit  the  dealers  claim  cannot  be  produced 
In  California. 

The  genuine  German  hares  from  the  Black  Forest 
In  Germany,  are  on  sale  in  some  of  our  uptown  game 
stores.  They  much  resemble  the  hares  which  come 
to  us  from  Canada. 

There  are  18,000,000  bushels  of  grain  In  store  at 
Duluth.  It  Is  expected  that  by  the  time  navigation 
opens  there  will  be  over  10,000,000  bushels  to  ship. 
The  elevator  capacity  Is  already  greatly  over¬ 
crowded. 

A  London  cablegram  reports  the  butter  market 
dull  and  lower,  oleomargarine  firm.  The  Imports  into 
Great  Britain  for  the  week  ending  December  10, 

1891,  were— butter  37,601  cwt. ;  margarine,  31,992  cwt. 

1892. — Butter,  39,000  cwt. ;  margarine,  30,000  cwt. 

The  price  of  milk  to  shippers  to  Philadelphia  was 

four  cents  per  quart  during  November  and  Decem¬ 
ber.  shippers  to  pay  freight.  New  York  prices  untlj 
November  15,  were  three  cents,  after  that  3 \i-  In 
Chicago  the  price  was  $1.20  per  32-quart  can,  freight 
paid  by  receiver. 

Chicago  Is  alarmed  at  the  failure  of  the  cabbage 
crop,  followed  by  a  sauerkraut  famine.  Of  sauer¬ 
kraut  the  annual  consumption  In  the  Fair  City  Is 
40,000  barrels.  The  cutting  Isn’t  one-third  this  year. 
Last  year  manufacturers  paid  $2.50  per  ton  for  cab¬ 
bage:  this  year  $10.50  per  ton.  Retailers  last  year 
paid  $2.50  for  a  30-gallon  barrel  of  sauerkraut:  this 
year  the  price  is  $7. 

Condensed  Correspondence. 

Kansas,  Junction  City,  December  16.— Ground 
covered  with  snow  for  10  days,  which  Is  favorable  to 
winter  wheat,  which,  mostly  sown  late,  has  made  but 
a  small  growth  and  was  in  danger  If  the  ground 
froze  dry.  A  light  crop  of  corn,  hence  fewer  cattle 
fed  than  usual.  Many  cattlemen  have  disposed  of 
all  their  cows,  intending  to  purchase  steer  calves  or 
yearling  steers  of  the  smaller  farmers,  or  In  the 
Kansas  City  market.  Many  Texas  cattlemen  are 
running  “steer  ranches;”  won’t  the  crop  of  calves  be 
short  some  of  these  days?  Our  farmers,  as  a  class, 
are  paying  their  debts,  and  are  extremely  cautious 
about  incurring  new  obligations.  Apples  are  scarce 
—$1.50  per  bushel  for  good  fruit,  retailed  at  50  cents 
per  peck.  aseebe. 

Illinois.  Plainfield,  December  9.— Winter  Is 
here;  ground  frozen  to  a  great  depth  and  partially 
covered  with  snow;  weather  comparatively  mild; 
more  fall  plowing  than  usual,  although  harder  to 
accomplish,  owing  to  lack  of  sufficient  rain  to  moisten 
the  ground.  Corn  husking  generally  finished, 
early-sown  rye  looking  well  and  stock  going  into 
winter-quarters  In  fair  condition.  Prices  low  and 
market  dull,  except  for  potatoes  and  butter.  Local 
quotations  are:  corn  35c,  oats  29-30c.,  potatoes  65,  but¬ 
ter  24-26c.  eggs  20c.  P.  H.  m. 

AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 

Another  mill  has  been  started  In  Hamburg  for 
grinding  Indian  corn  exclusively. 

In  December,  1884,  wheat  was  as  low  as  now- 69J6 
cents  in  Chicago,  but  with  this  exception  It  has  never 
been  so  low. 

At  the  Interesting  meeting  of  the  Illinois  Swine 
Breeders’  Association  held  In  Springfield  December 
15.  the  old  officers  were  reelected. 

The  Northwestern  Miller  reports  the  stock  of  wheat 
In  private  elevators  of  Minneapolis  at  26,361,983  bush¬ 
els,  a  gain  for  the  week  of  245,000  bushels. 

The  New  Jersey  Dairy  Commissioner  Is  after  the 
keepers  of  swlll-fed  cows.  The  revelations  so  far 
made  afford  ample  evidence  of  the  necessity  of  such 
action. 

The  tresses  attached  to  the  heads  of  dolls  are  the 
hair  of  the  Angora  goat.  Its  product,  which  Is  con¬ 
trolled  by  an  English  syndicate,  is  said  to  be  worth 
$40,000,000  a  year. 

Some  large  towns  which  do  not  possess  such  a  de¬ 
sirable  accommodation,  are  clamoring  for  a  public 
market  where  farmers  may  sell  their  products  di¬ 
rectly  to  consumers  without  the  intervention  of 
middlemen. 

The  actual  value  of  the  silver  In  one  of  the  World’s 
Fair  souvenir  half  dollars  is  about  30  cents.  The 
coins  sell  for  a  dollar  each.  Counterfeiters  can  well 
afford  to  put  as  good  sliver  into  the  bogus  as  in  the 
good  coins.  Beware  ! 


TUTT’S  PILLSIare  enemies  to  disease. 


Large  attendance  and  lively  discussion  at  the 
Illinois  Sheep  Breeders’  Association’s  Convention  at 
Springfield,  December  14-16,  S.  D.  Prather  of  Spring- 
field  presiding,  and  Secretary  C.  J.  Pulliam  of 
Chatham  In  charge  of  the  record. 

On  December  19,  some  United  States  marshals  and 
a  band  of  about  20  rustlers  had  a  desperate  horse¬ 
back  fight  on  the  No  Water  River  near  Wyattsvllle 
W.T.  Two  marshals  and  three  rustlers  were  killed. 
A  strong  posse  is  In  pursuit  of  the  survivors. 

A  telegram  from  San  Francisco  says:  “There  Is 
hardly  a  mill  In  California  which  isn't  Infested  by 
the  Flour  Moth,  and  all  efforts  to  get  Tid  of  it  have 
been  unsuccessful.  It  has  already  caused  losses 
aggregating  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars.” 

Charles  Haltner,  who  migrated  from  Michigan  to 
North  Dakota  in  1890,  and  started  In  as  a  “common 
laborer,”  and  soon  went  into  bonanza  farming  on 
rented  land  In  Traill,  Grand  Forks,  Nelson  and 
Gregg  counties,  has  burst  up  and  disappeared,  leav¬ 
ing  debts  amounting  to  over  $100,000. 

Returns  received  at  Washington  show  that,  under 
the  influence  of  the  sugar  bounty,  the  production  of 
beet  sugar  in  Utah,  California  and  Nebraska  is  25,- 
282,000,  against  12,604,838  pounds  In  1891.  The  Indica¬ 
tions  are  that  the  production  of  cane  sugar  will  show 
an  Increase  of  20,000,000  pounds  over  last  year. 

The  extremely  cold  weather  and  excessive  snow 
prevailing  In  western  Kansas  this  month  has  caused 
much  suffering  among  the  settlers.  Cattle  have  been 
deprived  ot  the  grazing,  and  storms  have  been  so  ex¬ 
tensive  that  It  Is  almost  Impossible  to  supply  the 
settlers  with  sufficient  fuel  to  keep  them  warm. 

Preparations  are  busily  under  way  among  German 
and  Austrian  trotting  clubs  for  a  race  with  one  and 
two-horse  vehicles  between  Vienna  and  Berlin  on 
the  same  lines  as  the  recent  go-as-you-please  cavalry 
race.  The  special  object  of  the  contest  will  be  to  test 
the  qualities  of  various  breeds  of  horses,  notably 
Americans  and  Russians. 

Gov.  Tillman  of  South  Carolina  has  signed  a  bill 
giving  a  commission  absolute  control  of  the  railroads 
of  the  State,  to  the  Intense  Irritation  of  the  railroad 
employees.  To  a  committee  of  them  who  protested, 
he  said:  "  The  opposition  of  eight  or  ten  thousand 
railroad  employees  does  not  amount  to  a  damn  com¬ 
pared  with  the  demands  of  fifty  or  sixty  thousand 
farmers  who  desire  Its  passage.” 

Stamboul,  the  famous  trotting  stallion,  was  sold 
the  other  day  to  E.  H.  Harrlman.  a  retired  stock 
broker  of  Tuxedo,  N.  Y.,  for  $41,000,  by  the  executors 
of  the  late  owner,  Mr.  Hobart,  who  paid  $50,000  for 
him.  The  purchaser  10  minutes  later  was  offered  an 
advance  of  $3,500,  and  another  of  $9,000  within  half 
an  hour,  but  refused.  It  was  thought  the  horse  would 
fetch  In  the  neighborhood  of  $100,000. 

( Continued  on  next  page.) 


In  writing  to  advertisers  please  always  mention 
The  Rural. 


CANADA 

HARDWOOD 

UNLEACHED 


ASHES 


Screened  and  ready  for  Immediate  shipment  In 
carload  lots,  direct  from  our  storehouses  In  Canada. 
Smaller  quantities,  in  bags,  from  our  storehouse  In 
New  York.  We  guarantee  all  ashes  shipped  by  us 
to  be  absolutely  pure  unleached,  and  give  all  pur¬ 
chasers  ample  time  to  satisfy  themselves  as  to  qua 
lity  of  the  ashes  before  paying  for  them.  Send  for 
our  prices,  circulars  and  other  Information  before 
ordering  ALLISON.  STROUP  &  GO., 

Mention  this  paper.  166  Fulton  Street,  New  York 


F 


REE  Samples,  21  new  articles.  Big 

money  to  agents;  everybody  buys;  write  quick; 
$10  a  day  and  fine  premium.  B.  612,  Holly,  Mich 


Short  Course  in  Agriculture. 


CORNELL  UNIVERSITY 

offers  to  farmers’  boys  and  girls  over  16  years  of  age  a 
practical  course  of  lectures  and  laboratory  work  In 
applied  Agriculture,  lasting  eleven  weeks,  and  be¬ 
ginning  January  3,  1893. 

For  full  particulars  address 

PROF.  I.  P.  ROBERTS, 
Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


A  NEW  ERA  IN 
AMERICAN  GRAPES. 

certainly  is  inaugurated  by  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  the  America,  Bril¬ 
liant,  Rommel,  Hermann  Jaeger, 
and  some  others  of  my  Hybrid 
Grapes. 

For  Descriptive  List,  address 

T.  V.  MUNSON,  Denison,  Tex. 


To  Heed  Potato  Growers 

OF  NEW  YORK  STATE. 

I  would  like  to  correspond  at  once  with  a  reliable 
party  to  act  as  agent  foi  the  sale  of  his  Seed  Pota¬ 
toes.  Best  references  given,  etc. 

HERBERT  BRINTON.  Westtown,  Pa. 

TRADE-MARKS,  CAVEATS, 

I  H  B  Is Vl  OR  NO  FEE, 

Send  model  or  sketch  for  free  advice  as  to  patent¬ 
ability.  Full  information  In  my  50-page  book,  FREE. 
Address  8AML.  C.  FITZGERALD,  Atty., 
1003  F  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 


PASTE  THIS  IN  YOUR  HAT. 

In  shipping  farm  products  correspond  with  F.  S. 
GIBSON,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  or  Toledo,  O.  Good  mar¬ 
kets  and  good  treatment  are  the  benefits. 


Ready  in  February. 

AMERICAN  GRAPE  -  TRAINING. 

A  new  little  book  by  L.  H.  BAILEY. 

It  will  be  profusely  and  beautifully  Illustrated  by 
photographic  engravings  of  the  actual  growing  vines, 
and  It  will  represent  all  the  practical  systems  of 
training  in  detail.  It  will  not  confine  itself  to  ideal 
diagrams.  It  will  be  bright,  systematic,  und  Indis¬ 
pensable  to  every  grape-grower.  Price,  cloth,  75 
cents;  paper,  40  cents. 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO.,  N.  Y. 


SOME  VALUABLE  BOOKS  WORTH 
FAR  MORE  THAN  THEY  COST. 


FRUITS,  ETC. 

A  B  C  of  Strawberry  Culture.  Terry .  $.40 

American  Grape-Growing  and  Wine-Making. 

Husmann . 1.50 

Apple  Culture.  Field  Notes  on.  Bailey.  (90  p.;  111.)  .75 

Canning  and  Preserving.  Young . 20 

Cranberry  Culture.  White.  (Ill.) .  1.25 

Cape  Cod  Cranberries.  Webb.  Paper . 40 

Florida  Fruits.  Hareourt.  (350  p.) .  1.25 

Fruit  Culture.  Strong .  1.00 

Fruit  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America.  Downing. 

(1,500  p.;  Ill  ) .  5.00 

Grape-Growers  Guide,  Chorlton.  (211  p  ) . 75 

Grape  Culture.  Tryon . 25 

Grape  Culturlst.  Fuller.  (283  p.;  ill.) .  1..0 

Hand-Book  of  Tree  Planting.  Eggleston.  (126  p  )  .75 
Horticulturist’s  Rule  Book.  Bailey  (paper  COc.)  1.00 

How  to  Grow  Strawberries.  Knapp . 25 

Miniature  Fruit  Garden.  Rivers . 1.00 

Nursery  Book,  The.  Bailey,  (paper  50c.) . 1.00 

Orange  Culture.  Moore .  1.00 

Peach  Culture.  Fulton.  (200  p.) .  1.50 

Peach,  Pear,  Quince  and  Nut  Trees,  Culture  of. 

Black.  (400  p.)  .  1.50 

Pear  Culture  for  Profit.  Quinn.  (136  p.) . l.uO 

Propagation,  A  rt  of .  Jenkins . 30 

Quince  Culture.  Meech.  (143  p.) .  1.00 

Small  Fruits,  Success  with.  Roe .  1.50 

Small  Fruit  Culturlst.  Fuller .  1.50 

VEGETABLES. 

Asparagus  Culture.  Barnes  &  Robinson . 50 

Cabbages.  Gregory.  (25  p.) . 30 

Carrots  and  Mangold- Wurtzels . 30 

Cauliflower,  The.  Crozler . 1.00 

Cauliflowers.  Brill . 20 

Celery  Culture,  The  New.  Niven . 20 

Celery  Growing  and  Marketing:  A  Success. 

Stewart .  1.00 

Farm  Gardening  and  Seed  Growing.  Brill . 1.00 

Gardening  for  Profit.  Henderson . 2.00 

Garden— How  to  Make  It  Pay.  Greiner.  (26Cp.;  111.)  2.00 

Melons,  How  to  Grow  for  Market.  Burpee . 30 

Mushroom  Culture.  Falconer . 1.50 

My  Handkerchief  Garden.  Barnard . 25 

Oi  Ion  Culture,  The  New.  Greiner . 50 

Onion-Raising.  Gregory . 30 

Onions— How  to  Grow  for  Market.  Burpee . 25 

Potato  Culture,  The  New.  Carman,  (paper  40c.)  .75 

Peanut  Plant.  Jones . 50 

Squashes.  Gregory . 30 

Sweet  Potato  Culture.  Fitz . 60 

LIVE  STOCK.  POULTRY,  ETC. 

A  B  C  Bee  Culture.  Root . 1.25 

Business  Hen,  The.  Colllngwood.  (paper  40c.)  .75 

Capons  and  Caponlzlng.  Dow.  (paper  25c.) . 50 

Dairyman's  Manual.  Stewart .  2.00 

Dog,  The.  Youatt .  2.50 

Silo  and  Silage,  The.  A.  J.  Cook . 25 

Ensilage  and  Silos.  Colcord .  1.00 

Ensilage  and  the  Silo.  Colllngwood . 20 

Feeding  Animals.  Stewart . 2.00 

Manual  of  the  Apiary.  Cook . 1.50 

Milch  Cows  and  Dairy  Farming.  Flint . 2.00 

Milk— Making  and  Marketing.  Fowler . 20 

Harris  on  the  Pig.  Joseph  Harris .  1 .50 

Shepherd’s  Manual.  Stewart . 1.60 

Swine  Husbandry.  Coburn .  1.75 

Veterinary  Adviser.  James  Law . 3.00 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Accidents  and  Emergencies  Groff . 20 

AgrlcUiture,  First  Lessons  In.  Gulley . 1.C0 

Agriculture.  8torer.  (two  vols) . 5.00 

Annals  of  Horticulture.  Bailey .  1.00 

Azalea  Culture.  Halllday.  Price  $2,  special  price  1.00 

Barn  Plans  and  Outbuildings . 1.50 

Begonias,  Tuberous.  Many  Authors . 20 

Botany,  Lessons  In.  Gray.  (226  p.;  111.) . 1.50 

Botany,  The  New.  Beal . 25 

Botany,  Manual  of.  Gray.  (800  p.;  plates) . 2.00 

Bulbs.  Rand.  (360  p.;  111.) . 2.50 

Camellia  Culture.  Halllday .  1.00 

Cactaceous  Plants.  Castle . 50 

Chemicals  and  Clover.  Colllngwood . 20 

Chrysanthemum  Culture.  Morton,  (paper  60c.)  1.00 

Chrysanthemums.  Burbridge .  1.50 

Cooking  Cauliflower.  Crozler . 20 

Cross  Breeding  and  Hybridizing.  Bailey . 40 

Culture  of  Farm  Crops.  Stewart  .  1.50 

Draining  for  Profit  and  Health.  Waring . 1.50 

Every  Woman  Her  Own  Flower  Gardener . 1.00 

Fertlllllzers.  Gregory . 40 

Gardening  for  Pleasure.  Henderson . 2.00 

Grasses  and  Forage  Plants.  Flint . 2.00 

Grasses.  How  to  Know  Them  by  Their  Leaves..  1.00 
Hand-Book  of  Plants.  Henderson.  (520  p.;  111.)  4.00 

Home  Acre.  Roe . 1.50 

Home  Flortlcnlture.  Rexford .  1.50 

Home  Florist,  The.  Long . 1.50 

Hop  Culture . 50 

How  to  Plant  a  Place.  Long . 20 

How  Crops  Feed.  Johnson.  (400  p.;  111.) . 2.00 

How  Crops  Grow.  Johnson.  (375  p.) . 2.00 

How  Plants  Grow.  Gray.  (216  p. :  111.) .  1.00 

How  the  Farm  Pays.  Henderson  &  Crozler . 2.50 

Improving  the  Farm.  Davis . 1.00 

Insects  and  Insecticides.  Weed .  1.25 

Insects  Injurious  to  Plants.  Saunders.  (425  p. ;  111.)  2.00 

Insects,  Injurious.  Treat.  (270  p. ;  111.) . 2.00 

Irrigation,  Farm,  Garden  and  Orchard,  Stewart.  1.50 

Landscape  Gardening.  Long . 50 

Landscape  Gardening.  Parsons . 3.50 

Manures.  Book  on.  Harris.  (850  p.) . 1.75 

Modification  of  Plants  by  Climate,  The.  Crozler.  .25 

Nature's  Serial  Story.  Roe . 2.50 

Nitrate  of  Soda  for  Manure.  Harris . 10 

Orchid  Culture.  Hand . 3.00 

Ornamental  Gardening.  Long . 2.00 

Popular  Errors  About  Plants.  Crozler .  1.00 

Practical  Farm  Chemistry.  Greiner .  1.00 

Practical  Floriculture.  Henderson . 1.50 

Practical  Forestry.  Fuller.  (280  p. ;  ill.) .  1.50 

Preparing  Vegetables  for  the  Table . 50 

Kid  Buildings  and  Farms  of  Rats,  How  to. 

Pickett . 20 

Rhododendrons .  1.50 

Roses  in  the  Garden  and  Under  Glass.  English.  .50 

Rural  Essays.  Downing .  3.00 

Spraying  Crops.  Weed,  (paper  50e.) . 75 

Talks  Afield.  Bailey .  1.00 

Timbers  and  How  to  Grow  Them.  Hartlg . 75 

The  Rose:  Cultivation,  Varieties.  Ellwanger.  1.25 
The  Trees  Of  Northwestern  America.  Newhall..  2.50 

Truck  Farming  at  the  South.  Oemler .  1.50 

Window  Gardening.  Many  Authors . 10 
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DRESSED  POULTRY— DRY  PACKED. 

Turkeys.  Jersey,  fancy,  per  lb .  15  @16 

Up-river,  fancy,  per  lb . 15  @16 

Maryland  and  Del.,  prime  to  fancy . 14  @  15 

State  and  Pa.,  fancy,  per  lb . 14  @15 

State  and  Pa.,  good,  per  lb . 11  @13 

Western,  dry  picked,  fancy,  per  lb . 14  @  — 

Western,  scalded,  fancy,  per  lb . 14  @  — 

Western,  fair  to  good,  per  lb . 12H@  18 

Chickens,  Phila.,  selected  large,  per  lb . 15  @  16 

Phlla.,  mixed  weights,  per  lb . 

Phila.,  fair  quality,  per  lb . 

Clear,  Jersey,  per  lb . 

Clear,  State  and  Pa.,  per  lb . 

Clear,  Ohio  and  Mlcli.,  per  lb . 

Western,  Inferior . 

Fowls,  clear,  Jersey,  per  lb . 

Clear,  State  and  Penn,  per  lb . 

Clear,  Ohio  and  Mich.,  per  lb . 

Western,  Inferior . 

Ducks,  Jersey  choice,  per  lb . 

Md.  and  Del.,  per  lb . 

State  and  Pa.,  per  lb . 

Western,  per  lb . 

Geese,  Md.  and  Del.,  per  lb . 

Western,  per  lb . 

VEGETABLES. 

Cauliflower,  fancy,  per  bbl . 

Poor  to  fair,  per  bbl . 

Celery,  Western,  per  dozen  roots . 

State,  per  dozen  roots . . 

Cabbage,  fancy  and  L.  I.  Dutch,  per  100, 

Egg  plant,  Southern,  per  bbl . . 

Onions,  Connecticut,  white,  best . 

State,  yellow,  per  bbl . 

Connecticut  red,  per  bbl . 

Orange  County,  yellow,  per  bbl . 

Orange  County,  red . 

Turnips . 

Norfolk  spinach,  per  bbl . 

Norfolk  kale,  per  bbl . 

GRAIN. 

Wheat . TO  @85^ 

Rye . 54  @60 

Barley . 56  @84 

Buckwheat . 55  @— 

Corn . 61J4@53 

Oats . 36^@47 


CHEESE. 

State  factory,  full  cream,  fall  made,  colored. 

fancy, . U  @11)4 

Full  cream,  white,  fall  made,  fancy . 11  @11M 

Full  cream,  choice . 10%@10£( 

Full  cream,  good  to  prime . 10  @10)4 

Full  cream,  common  to  fair . 8J4@  9-% 

Part  cream,  Chenango  and  neighboring 

counties,  small  size,  choice . 0  @  9)4 

Part  skims,  small  size,  fair  to  prime . 7J4@  8)4 

Part  skims,  choice .  8  @  81$ 

Part  skims,  prime . 7  @  7)4 

Part  skims,  fair  to  good . 5  @  6)4 

Part  skims,  common . 3  @4 

Full  skims . 1)4@  2)4 

EGGS. 

State  and  Pennsylvania,  new  laid,  choice...  32  @33 

Western,  fresh  gathered,  extra . 30  @31 

Fresh  collections,  good  to  prime . 

Fall  packed . 

Early  Icehouse,  good  to  prime . 

Icehouse,  fair  quality . 

Limed  eggs,  State,  per  dozen . 

Canadian,  per  dozen . 

Western,  per  dozen . 

FRUITS— DRIED. 

Apples,  evaporated,  fancy . 

Choice . 

Prime . 

N.  C.,  sun-dried,  fancy . 

N.  C.,  sun-dried,  sliced,  choice . 

N.  C.,  sliced,  prime . 

Chopped .  .... 

Cores  and  skins . 

Peaches,  Ga.,  peeled,  fancy . 

Ga.,  peeled,  choice . 

Ga.,  peeled,  fair  to  prime . 

Ga.,  peeled,  common . 

Raspberries,  evaporated . 

Sun-dried . 

Cherries  . 

Huckleberries . 

Blackberries . 

1891 . 

Apricots.  California . 

Peaches,  California,  unpeeled . 

Prunes,  California,  per  lb . 

Plums,  State,  per  lb . 

Damson . 

FRUITS— GREEN. 

Apples,  N.  Spy.  prime  to  fancy,  per  bbl ... . 

N.  spy,  up-river,  small  bbl . 

King,  fair  to  fancy,  per  bbl . 

Spltzenburg,  extra  fancy . 

Good  to  prime . 

Common  to  fair,  small  bbl . 

Greenings,  extra  fancy . 

Good  to  prime . 

Up-river,  small  bbl  . 

Baldwins,  extra  fancy . . 

Good  to  prime . 

Up-river,  small  bbl . 

Cranberries,  Cape  Cod,  Belle,  etc.,  fancy. 

Cape  Cod,  late  kinds,  fair  to  choice... 

Cape  Cod,  Inferior,  per  bbl . 

Cape  Cod,  prime  to  fancy,  per  crate... 

Cape  Cod.  fair  quality,  per  crate . 

Jersey,  prime,  dark,  per  crate . . 

Jersey,  fair  to  good,  per  crate . 

grapes.— Western  New  York. 

Concord,  per  5-lb  basket . 

Isabella,  per  5-lb  basket . 

Catawba,  per  5-lb  basket . 

FLORIDA  FRUIT. 

Oranges,  bright  fancy,  176  to  2(10s  per  box. . 

Bright  straight  lines,  per  box . 

Bright  Inferior  per  box . 

Russet,  per  box . 

Grape  fruit,  choice,  per  box . 

Tangerines,  per  box . 

Mandarins,  per  box . 

GINSENG. 

Northern  and  Canada,  per  lb . 

Western  as  to  quality,  per  lb . 

Southern  as  to  quality . 

GRASS  SEED. 

Clover . 

Timothy . 1 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay.  No.  1 . 

No.  2 . 

No.  3 . . 

Shipping . 

Clover,  mixed . 

Straw,  No.  1  rye . 

No.  2  rye . 

Short  rye . 

Oat . 

HONEY. 

White  Clover,  1  lb.  bxs.,  per  pound . 

2  lb.  bxs.,  per  lb . 

Poor,  per  lb . 

Buckwheat,  1  lb.  bxs.,  per  lb . 

2  lb.  bxs.,  per  lb . . 

Extracted,  per  lb . 

Southern,  per  gallon . 

HOPS. 

State,  choice,  1892 . 

Prime,  medium,  1892 . 

All  grades,  1891 . 

Old  olds . 

Pacific  coast,  all  grades,  1892 . 

Coast,  all  grades,  1891 . 

Coast,  old  olds . 

Bavarian  and  Bohemian . . 

MEATS  AND  STOCK. 

Live  veal  calves,  prime,  per  lb . 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb . 

Common  to  medium,  per  lb . 

Live  Calves,  Western,  per  lb . 

Buttermilk,  per  lb . 

Grassers,  per  lb . 

Calves,  city  dressed,  per  lb . 

Country  dressed,  prime . 

Country  dressed,  fair  to  good . 

Country  dressed,  common  to  medium. 

Dressed  butttermllk,  per  lb . 

Dressed  grassers,  per  lb . 

Lambs,  dressed,  near-by  per  lb . 

Alive,  poor  to  good,  per  lb . 

Sheep,  alive,  good  to  prime,  per  lb . 

Alive,  poor  to  fair,  per  lb . 

Hogs,  country  dressed,  light,  per  lb . 

Country  dressed,  medium,  per  lb . 

Country  dressed,  heavy . 

Live,  per  100  lbs .  .. 

Roasting  Pigs,  dressed.  10  to  26  lbs.,  per  lb 
Pork  Tenderloins,  per  lb . 

POTATOES. 

Bermuda,  per  bbl . 6 

Long  Island.  Rose,  per  bbl . 2 

Northern  New  York,  per  bbl . 2 

Western  New  York,  per  bbl . 2 

Jersey,  good  to  choice . 2 

Inferior . 1 

Virginia  sweet . 3 

Jersey  sweet  . 3 

Vineland  sweet . 4 

POULTRY-LIVE. 

Fowls,  nearby .  12  @  12)4 

Western,  per  lb .  11)4@  12 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb .  11  @  13 

Ducks,  Western,  per  pair .  75  @  90 

Geese,  Western,  per  pair . 1  37  @1  75 

Roosters,  old,  per  lb  .  7  @  — 

Western  spring  chickens,  per  lb .  8)4@  9)4 

Local  spring  chickens  per  lb .  9  @  10 

Live  pigeons,  per  pair .  25  @  30 

POULTRY— DRESSED-ICED. 

Turkeys,  young,  dry  picked,  prime,  per  lb.  .13  @14 

Young,  scalded,  prime,  per  lb . 12  @13 

Young,  Inferior,  per  lb . 10  @11 

Chickens.  Western,  dry  picked,  choice . 10  @11 

Western,  dry  picked,  medium,  per  lb...  8  @  9 

Western,  scalded,  choice,  per  lb .  9  @10 

Western,  scalded,  medium,  per  lb .  7)4®  9 

Fowls,  Western,  dry  picked,  prime,  per  lb..  9  @  9)4 

Western,  scalded,  prime,  per  lb .  8)4@  9 

Old  Roosters,  Western,  prime,  per  lb .  6  @  6)4 

Mixed  ducks,  Western,  per  lb .  8  @11 

Geese,  young,  Western,  per  lb . . .  6  @  9 


Agricultural  News. 

(Continued.) 

According  to  the  report  of  the  Vermont  Board  of 
Agriculture,  1,764  farms  were  sold  in  that  State  dur¬ 
ing  1891,  of  which  252  were  of  the  class  listed  as 
abandoned.  Most  of  the  purchasers  were  young  men, 
natives  of  the  State,  some  of  whom  have  tried  the 
Western  experiment,  and  have  concluded  that  suc¬ 
cessful  farming  can  be  done  in  the  East  as  well  as  in 
the  West,  and  amid  many  more  comforts,  too. 

R.  F.  Kolb,  the  late  candidate  for  governor  of  the 
Alliance  and  Populists  of  Alabama,  has  Issued  an 
open  letter  to  the  General  Assembly  and  people  of 
the  State,  in  which  he  asserts  that  his  true  majority 
of  45,000  was  changed  into  a  fictitious  minority  of 
11,000.  He  declares  that  his  opponent  s  election  Is  due 
to  the  most  flagrant  frauds  ever  committed  In  the 
history  of  the  State,  and  that  an  Investigation  is  not 
permitted. 

Reports  from  the  West  indicate  a  heavy  Influx  of 
farmers  from  the  East,  and  especially  from  the  Mid¬ 
dle  West,  Into  western  Nebraska,  Iowa  and  South 
Dakota.  Illinois  and  Wisconsin  are  said  to  be  the 
largest  contributvirs.  They  sell  their  old  homes  for 
$40  to  $70  per  acre,  and  buy  the  best  land  in  their  new 
location  for  $18  to  $20  with  Improvements.  The  immi¬ 
gration  has  already  raised  the  price  of  wild  lands 
from  $4  to  $6  per  acre  to  $10  to  $15. 

In  talking  of  New  England  farming  it  should  be 
remembered  that  In  1640  New  England  was  more 
English  than  England.  In  1800,  90  per  cent  of  the 
population  were  of  English  descent;  now  there  are 
only  40  per  cent.  Boston  is  an  Irish  city.  The  Irish, 
Germans,  French,  Canadians,  Italians  and  Jews  are 
crowding  out  the  old-time  population,  taking  their 
places  on  the  farms  and  in  the  factories,  and  giving 
new  tone  and  color  to  social,  religious  and  political 
movements. 

A  third  edition  of  the  catalogue  of  abandoned  or 
partly  abandoned  farms  In  Massachusetts  has  been 
Issued.  Forty-four  more  farms  are  added  and  22 
withdrawn  from  sale.  From  the  first,  51  have  been 
sold  and  383  remain  to  be  disposed  of.  The  prices  of 
those  sold  ranged  from  $250  to  $5,000,  averaging  $1,480. 
The  average  size  of  all  was  about  88  acres.  Nearly 
all  sold  were  purchased  for  farming  purposes  by 
Americans,  several  of  whom  had  returned  to  New 
England  from  the  South  and  West. 

William  S.  Slngerly,  proprietor  of  the  Philadelphia 
Record  and  a  staunch  old  friend  of  President-elect 
Cleveland.  Is  being  boomed  for  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture.  He  Is  widely  known  as  Farmer  Slngerly,  owns 
the  finest  private  Holsteln-Frleslan  herd  in  the 
United  States,  and  his  dairy  farm  at  Gwynedd,  Is  one 
of  the  seven  wonders  of  Pennsylvania.  Then  he’s  a 
capital  fellow,  but  probably  too  busy  to  be  personally 
over-anxious  for  office.  Then  again,  he’s  of  Charles 
A.  Dana’s  opinion  with  regard  to  the  abolition  of  the 
Department. 

The  Anti-Option  Bill  Is  still  being  wearisomely  de¬ 
bated  in  the  United  States  Senate,  where  its  pros¬ 
pects  are  improving.  Speculators  of  all  kinds  and 
their  friends  as  well  as  those  who  hope  to  gain  by 
their  operations  and  thousands  of  others  who  believe 
option  gambling  harmless  if  not  beneficial  to  the 
community,  while  opposed  to  other  forms  of  gamb¬ 
ling,  are  vigorously  trying  to  defeat  the  measure.  It 
has  millions  of  friends,  however,  and  if  all  exert 
themselves  properly  It  is  sure  to  pass.  Let  every  one 
write  at  once,  on  postal  card  or  letter  paper,  to  his 
Representative  and  Senator  in  Congress  urging,  in  the 
strongest  respectful  terms,  favorable  action  on  the 
matter. 

The  recent  removal  of  Prof.  Lilley  from  the  presi¬ 
dency  of  the  State  Agricultural  College  at  Pullman, 
Wash.,  Is  bitterly  resented  by  the  students.  The  new 
President,  J.  W.  Jester,  accompanied  by  Regent 
Smith,  arrived  Wednesday,  and  when  the  two  started 
on  a  tour  of  inspection  of  the  college  buildings  they 
were  bombarded  with  stale  eggs,  of  which  the 
students  had  several  basketfuls.  The  President  and 
Regent  retreated  to  their  hotel  closely  followed  by 
the  students,  who  were  cheered  by  many  citizens. 
For  several  hours  both  men  remained  In  the  hotel 
while  the  boys  waited  outside  with  a  fresh  supply  of 
eggs.  The  citizens  subsequently  held  an  Indignation 
meeting  and  denounced  the  conduct  of  the  students. 


Low-Down”  Milk  Wagon 
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IS  BUILT  BY  TUB 

PARSONS  “LOW-DOWN”  WAGON  00, 

EARLVILLE  N  Y. 
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UNIFORM  QUALITY  OF  IU|  I  |  If 

No  matter  what  you  feed— clean —  Iwl  ■ 
pure — wholesome.  Entire  absence  of  taint  of  animal, 
stable  or  feed,  Winter  or  Summer.  Satisfy  your  cus¬ 
tomers  with  the  best  obtainable  product,  by  using 


the  best  In  the  world.  AGENTS  WANTED  ! 
ADDRESS 

E.  L.  HILL,  WEST  UPTON,  MASS. 

In  writing  to  Advertisers,  mention  The  R.  N.-Y. 


Parchment  lined  palls  for  from  3  to  10 
lbs.  Bend  for  terms.  Detroit  Paper 
Package  Co.,  Detroit.  Mloh. 


Sooner  or  Later,  ane.lected  Cold  will  develop 
a  constant  Cough,  Shortness  of  Breath,  Falling 
Strength,  and  Wasting  of  Flesh— the  avant  couriers 
of  Consumption.  In  some  Instances  the  same  cause 
will  produce  Bronchitis,  a  disease  of  the  branches 
of  the  windpipe.  In  all  affections  of  the  Pulmonary 
Organs,  as  well  as  In  Bronchial  Airections,  Jayne’s 
Expectorant  Is  both  a  palliative  and  a  curative, 
as  the  testimony  of  thousands  and  its  world-wide 
reputation  attest— while  In  Coughs  and  Colds  It  acts 
speedily,  and  when  taken  according  to  directions, 
promptly  removes  them.  Why  not  give  this  stand¬ 
ard  remedy  an  Immediate  trial  ?  Sold  by  all  Drug¬ 
gists.— Adv. 


a  n^l  se ijll  It  to  ti^ 

at  if  you  can  buy  the 
o  grade  of  watch  else- 
e  for  less  than  #40 
your  money  will  be  refunded. 
FREE,  If  you  will  forward  cash,  $13.85,  direct  to  us 
with  your  order,  we  will  send  you  free  a  warranted  10 
year  gold  chain.  As  to  our  reliability,  ask  any  whole¬ 
sale  Jeweller  or  bank  in  Boston.  Address  at  once.  Tills 
offer  will  not  be  made  again.  Both  ladies’  and  gents’ sizes. 

KEENE’S  MAMMOTH  WATCH  HOUSE. 

1301  Washington  St.,  Dept. 36 Boston,  Mass. 


■  Ha  is  9  r  I  I  NOT  111(1  MONEY, 

I  Bl  %&  III  BUT  SURE  MONEY. 
Will  you  TRADE  a  little  time  and  trouble  FOR 
CASH?  Clean  and  honorable  work  for  winter  months. 
Even  the  busy  man  has  time  for  it.  This  means 
DOLLARS.  Don’t  throw  it  aside.  Write  a  card 
for  particulars  to  AXTELL,  RUSH  &  CO.. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


.2  50@2  75 
,2  00@2  25 
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AN  IDEAL  FAMILY  MEDICINE 

For  theCure  of  Indigent  Inn,  Bit* 
lousnenn,  lieiulnchc,  Uonstlpn-  ASfpwSjN. 

tlon,  Bud  Complexion,  Oifen-  ^ gStfry 
nlve  Breath,  and  all  disorders  of  /V?',Avl/W6Bwl 
the  Stomach,  Liver  and  Bowels,  /<y>v  J 

RIPANS  TABULES 
act  gontlylyot  promptly,  and  arc 
easy  to  take.  Perfect  digestion  ^ BT 
follows  their  use.  Sold  by  drug- 
gists  or  sent  by  mail.  Price  $2.00. 

Ripans  Chemical  Co.,  1 0  Spruce  St.,  New  York. 


*  S  8  B""  B  9  M  P  }4  Y  ^  Kinds,  Water,  Gas,  Oil, 
\ffiS  9®  B  9  '  H  L  If  I  Mining,  Ditching,  Pumping, 

Haf  |  I  Wind  and  Steam:  Heating  Boilers,  Ac.  Will 
■  ■  *  ■■  »ens  you  to  send  25o.  for  Enoyoiopedia  of 
1 1500  Engrauings.  The  American  Well  Works,  Aurora, Ill. 
[also,  Chicago,  Ill.;  Dallas,  Tex.;  Sydney,  N.  S.  W. 


ASPINWALL' 


PLANTS 

Corn,  s 


wstmbutes 

FERTILIZERS. 
Absolutely  Guaranteed. 

I*  Marks.  It  Furrows. 

It  Drops.  It  Covers. 
ALL  IN  ONE  OPERATION.  / 


flARKETS 


BEANS  AND  PEASE. 

Beans,  marrow,  choice,  per  bush . 5 

Medium,  choice,  per  bush . 

Foreign,  Medium . 

Foreign,  Pea . 

Pea,  choice . 

Red  Kidney,  choice . 

Lima,  California  (60  lbs) . 

Green  pease,  bbls.,  per  bush . 

Bags,  per  bush . ] 

Scotch  green  pease,  per  bush . 1 

BUTTER. 

CBEAMERY  AND  FACTORY. 
Creamery,  State,  tubs,  fall  made,  extra.. 

State,  tubs,  common  to  good . 

Western,  separator,  extra . 

Western,  firsts . 

Western,  seconds . 

Western,  June,  extras . 

Western,  June,  firsts . 

Western,  June,  seconds . 

Western,  thirds . 

Western  Imitation  creamery,  firsts . 

Western  Imitation  creamery,  seconds 
Western  factory,  June  firkins,  extras. 

June  firkins,  seconds  to  firsts . 

June  tubs,  extras . 

FreBh,  small  tubs . 

Fresh  firsts . 

Fresh  seconds . 

Thirds . 

DAIRY, 

State,  half  tubs  and  palls,  extras . 

Half  tubs  and  pails,  firsts . 

Half  tubs  and  palls,  seconds . 

Firkins  and  tubs,  extras . 

Firkins  and  tubs,  firsts . 

Tubs,  seconds  ... . 

Firkins,  extra . . . 

Firkins,  firsts . 

Firkins,  seconds . 

Welsh  tubs,  extras . 

Welsh  tubs,  firsts . 

Weish  tubs,  seconds . 

Western,  firsts . 

Seconds . 

Thirds . 


Simple  In  Construction. 

It  consists  of  a  series  of  knives 
secured  m  an  opening  of  the  table, 
lhe  potato  is  placed  in  a  pair  of 
(hinged  jaws  above  the  knives,  and  by 
a  j)l linger  the  potato  is  cut  at  a  single 
stroke  and  the  eyes  divided  in  a  most 
satisfactory  manner.  The  screen  be¬ 
low  frees  the  seed  from  dirt  or  chips 
and  more  thoroughly  prepares  the 
cuttings  for  planting. 
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DRILL 

THE  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST  RIDING  PLANTER  IN  AMERICA. 

The  price  places  it  within  A  Furnished  plain  or  with 

the  reach  of  all  ^2^fertilizer  attachment.  Ca- 

Thoroughly  practical.  g paeity  of  distributing  from 
Plants  10  to  12  acres  i  il  two  hundred  toonethousand 

EXTRA  SLIDES  for  planting  ra  Catalogue  of  potato  and 

PEAS,  BEANS,  etc.  with  MU  corn  planting  machinery 

ASPINWALL  MANUFACTURING  CoTjacksorMiclT,  U.S.A. 
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JANET  THORN'S  TEMPER. 

MK8.  F.  M.  HOWARD. 

Chap.  I. 

“What  d’ye  think,  mother,  about  plow¬ 
in’  up  that  ere  south  medder  ?” 

“  I’m  sure  I  don’t  know,  Abel.  Mostly 
stuns  down  under  the  grass  hain’t  it  ?” 

“  Wall,  yes,  I  reckon  mebbe  ’tis.  Stuns 
is  the  heaviest  crop  a  man  raises  in  this 
section,”  laughing  dubiously.  “  The 
farm  is  a-growing  so  everlasting  poor 
there  won’t  nothin’  thrive  on’t  ’cept 
weeds  and  quack  grass  and  that’ll  grow 
anywheres.  I  thought  mebbe  the  south 
medder’d  turn  up  a  little  richer,  that’s 
all.” 

“  Do  jest  as  you  think  best,  Abel.”  The 
meek  wife  who  delivered  this  non-com¬ 
mittal  advice  in  a  mild,  drawling  tone, 
put  on  her  gingham  sun-bonnet,  and  tak¬ 
ing  a  pail  on  her  thin  arm  went  out  to 
draw  water,  while  Abel  sat  by  the  fire 
whittling  a  stick  in  a  doubtful,  irresolute 
sort  of  way — there  was  no  doubt,  how¬ 
ever,  about  the  litter  he  was  making 
upon  the  floor;  that  accumulated  steadily, 
like  the  unprofitable  deeds  dropped  along 
one’s  lifeway  while  pondering  upon  the 
great  and  good  to  be  accomplished  in  the 
future. 

It  was  an  iron  pump  at  the  deep  well, 
and  the  strength  required  to  use  it  would 
have  carried  the  mother  through  a  half 
day’s  labor,  but  she  never  thought  of  ask¬ 
ing  Abel  Thorn  to  bring  the  water  for 
her,  still  less  did  he  think  of  offering  the 
service.  It  was  easier  to  whittle  a  stick 
and  meditate,  so  he  meditated. 

“  Plagued  if  I  know  what  to  do.  Wish’t 
I  could  sell  the  blamed  old  farm  for  half 
what  it’s  worth,  er  rather  what  ’twould 
cost  to  get  away  from  it.  ’Taint  worth 
nuthin’  skeercely.  I’d  a  ’most  feel  as  if 
I  was  takin’  money  under  false  pretences 
if  I  was  to  get  an  offer  for  it.” 

He  was  a  tall,  spare  man  with  narrow, 
stooping  shoulders  and  pale  whitey  blue 
eyes,  over  which  hung  an  expanse  of 
high  forehead,  narrow  and  unintellec¬ 
tual  ;  his  face  too  was  long  and  narrow, 
seamed  with  many  deep  wrinkles,  the 
mouth  and  nose  not  at  all  handsome 
features,  betraying  weakness  and  in¬ 
efficiency. 

This  was  Abel  Thorn,  proprietor  of  the 
Thorn  Farm,  located  in  a  suburb  of  a 
small  village  in  northern  New  York. 

He  had  bought  the  place  years  before 
when  the  village  was  in  a  growing  con¬ 
dition,  with  the  prospect  of  becoming  a 
large  town  as  the  railroad  came  in,  and 
newcomers  flocked  into  its  hospitable 
borders.  It  was  overdone,  however,  and 
when  the  excitement  of  building  and 
settling  was  over,  and  the  reaction  of 
real  every-day  living  set  in,  there  were 
more  doctors,  lawyers  and  merchants 
than  could  possibly  be  supported,  for  the 
surrounding  country  was  poor  and  hilly, 
and,  as  Abel  Thorn  has  remarked,  stones 
were  the  principal  crop  a  man  could 
raise.  The  railroad  had  sown  a  string  of 
little  villages  all  along  its  route,  each 
struggling  to  maintain  its  existence  and, 
if  possible,  outdo  the  other,  consequently 
they  all  remained  nearly  stationary,  and 
are  to-day  just  where  they  were  20  years 
ago,  allowing  for  the  minor  changes  of 
fresh  paint,  growing  shrubbery  and  an 
occasional  new  dwelling. 

There  were  industrious,  painstaking 
souls  upon  some  of  the  stony  farms, 
however,  who  with  undaunted  courage 
fought  the  disadvantages  of  the  soil  tooth 
and  nail,  enormous  stone  piles,  meadows 
and  pastures  surrounded  by  stone  walls 
testifying  to  the  plucky  fight  with  nature, 
while  the  cultivated  portion,  enriched 
and  wisely  used,  yielded  a  fair  return  for 
the  labor ;  but  it  was  labor,  veritable 
sweat  of  the  brow,  a  condiment  with  his 
daily  bread  which  Abel  Thorn  was  not 
at  all  fond  of,  so  his  farm  steadily  de¬ 
creased  in  value,  and  his  buildings  grew 
more  shabby  year  by  year  while  he  be¬ 
wailed  his  “cussed  luck,”  and  watched 
his  neighbors  grow  rich  and  prosperous 
beside  him. 

There  were  two  children,  a  son  and 


daughter,  now  well  toward  manhood  and 
womanhood. 

Janet,  sturdy  and  self  reliant  Jimmy, 
as  his  mother  fondly  persisted  in  calling 
him,  having  the  indolence  of  bis  father 
combined  with  the  meek,  easy-going 
disposition  of  his  mother. 

“  Can’t  help  nothing  by  frettin’,”  was 
one  of  her  favorite  sayings,  a  true  one  in 
a  measure,  still  very  much  may  be  ac¬ 
complished  by  merging  the  fretting  into 
resolute  doing,  a  fact  which  Jimmy  and 
his  father  too  often  ignored. 

The  young  people  had  finished  such 
education  as  the  village  school  afforded, 
and  were  now  at  home  taking  up  their 
share  of  home  duties. 

“  We’d  orter  have  a  new  pump,  pa.” 
Mrs.  Thorn  had  come  in  with  the  heavy 
pail,  and  was  standing,  her  bonnet 
pushed  back,  her  hand  pressed  close 
against  her  side,  and  panting  with  her 
exertions  at  the  iron  monstrosity. 

“That’s  so,  ma,  we  had  orter.”  Abel 
arose  and  brushed  the  fine  splinters  he 
had  made,  from  his  clothing,  “  but  poor 
folks  can’t  have  all  they’d  orter  have 
y’know.” 


188  ACRES  AT  A  BARGAIN. 

FINE  FARM,  with  good  timber,  water,  buildings, 
fences  and  young  orchard  of  all  fruits.  Half  a  mile 
to  P.  O.,  and  three  miles  to  R.  R.  station.  Other  busi¬ 
ness  compels  a  sacrifice  of  20  per  cent  discount  from 
real  value.  W.  L.  COGGSHALL,  West  Groton,  N.  Y. 

FARM  FOR  SALE. 

Two  hundred  and  thirteen  acres  of  good  land,  2J4 
miles  northeast  of  Middletown,  Ind.;  180  acres  under 
cultivation.  Good  buildings,  plenty  of  gas  and  good 
water.  For  price  and  terms  call  on  or  address 
I).  T.  PAINTER,  Middletown,  Indiana. 


“But  poor  folks  can  do  the  share  of 
the  work  which  belongs  to  them,”  said  a 
round,  full  voice  at  the  door,  “  I  declare 
Pa  Thorn,  I’m  ashamed  of  you  if  you 
have  allowed  mother  to  tug  away  at  that 
pump  again  while  you  sat  and  whittled.” 

“  I-I-didn’t  think,  J’net.  I  re’ly  didn't,” 
with  an  uneasy  glance  about  the  room 
for  his  hat :  it  was  his  way  to  dodge  and 
run  from  unpleasant  truths.  “  I  was 
busy  thinkin’.” 

“  If  there  was  more  doing  and  less 
thinking  about  here  things  would  work 
smoother  I  imagine,”  retorted  the  girl 
sarcastically,  but  Abel  had  found  his  hat 
and  lost  the  remark,  as  he  got  through 
the  door  with  unwonted  agility. 

“You  musn’t  be  sassy  to  y'r  pa, 
J’net.”  The  mother’s  mild,  drawling 
tones  were  characteristic.  There  was 
nothing  quick  or  impulsive  about  her. 
If  she  had  ever  bad  any  energy,  it  had 
long  since  departed,  and  she  was  thin, 
colorless  and  ambitionless  in  her  later 
years  ;  a  perfect  contrast  to  her  daughter 
who  stood  before  her,  her  black  eyes 
snapping  with  indignation  as  she  reached 
for  the  broom  and  dust-pan.  She  had  a 


LORIDA  LAND  FOR  SALE.— 1,520 

acres,  best  quality,  Marlon  County,  Florida. 

TOM  SLOAN,  Greenville,  S.  C. 


BLUE  CRASS  FARMS. 

Every  Farmer,  Fruit  and  Stock  Grower,  wishing 
reliable  Information  in  regard  to  the  agricultural 
land  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  can  secure  a  copy 
of  the  New  South,  free,  for  three  months.  Address 
W.  8.  FRANCIS, 

346  West  Main  Street,  Louisville.  Ky. 


pleasing  face,  full  of  fire  and  animation, 
and  her  long,  black  hair  was  coiled  into 
a  pretty  knot  at  the  back  of  her  shapely 
head ;  a  head  carried  with  a  proud, 
determined  poise  which  made  the  vil¬ 
lage  beaux  a  little  afraid  of  her,  and 
her  easy-going  father  decidedly  uncom¬ 
fortable  when,  on  occasions,  it  became 
quite  stiff-necked  in  the  rigidity  of  dis¬ 
approbation. 

“  Kin  always  tell  when  J’net’s  mad  by 
that  head  o’her’n,”  he  remarked  to  his 
wife.  “  It  beats  me  where  the  child  got 
her  temper.  ’Taint  from  me  ner  you, 
mother,  that’s  one  comfort,”  with  a 
deprecatory  shake  of  the  head. 

Away  back  on  a  remote  bough  of  the 
family  (thorn)  tree,  there  had  grown  an 
apple,  fair  and  beautiful  to  the  eye,  but 
sharp  and  puckery  to  the  taste.  “  Aunt 
Ann  ”  was  a  terror,  but  such  an  ambi¬ 
tious,  shrewd  terror  that  she  had  won 
the  unbounded  respect  of  her  entire  ac¬ 
quaintance  in  spite  of  the  sharpness  of 
her  tongue,  the  flashing  terrors  of  her 
eye.  She  had  the  reputation  of  being  a 
driver,  and,  to  speak  it  mildly,  a  scold, 
but  at  the  last  her  easy-going  relatives, 
who  were  neither  drivers  nor  scolds, 
looked  with  admiration  upon  the  sub¬ 
stantial  results  of  her  life  work,  a  solid 
bank  account  and  broad  acres,  which,  at 
her  death,  were  divided  among  them. 

(To  he  continued.) 


FEEDING  ANIMALS. 

This  Is  a  practical  work  of  560  pages,  by  Professor’ 
E.  W.  STEWART,  upon  the  science  of  feeding  In  all 
Its  details,  giving  practical  rations  for  all  farm  ani¬ 
mals.  Its  accuracy  Is  proved  by  Its  adoption  as  a  text 
book  In  nearly  all  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experi¬ 
ment  Stations  In  America.  It  will  pay  anybody  hav¬ 
ing  a  horse  or  a  cow,  or  who  feeds  a  few  pigs  or 
sheep  to  buy  and  study  It  carefully.  Price,  &54.00. 
Address  THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 
Times  Building,  New  York. 
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A  Great  Dollar’s  Worth.  M 


’  $  1  oTO 


FREE  to  subscribers  who 
pay  for  mailing  only,  all  of  the 
following  “Novelties”  never  be¬ 
fore  offered. 

>5  magnificent  New  Hardy 
Roses,  Rosa  Rugosa  Hybrids. 

The  new  Carman  Grape.  Re¬ 
tail  price,  $5  per  vine. 

200  New  Cross-bred  Tomatoes. 
Crosses  among  best  varieties. 

A  new  Early  Potato,  pro¬ 
nounced  the  best  ever  intro¬ 
duced. 

This  collection  can  not  be 
bought- is  only  obtainable  by 
our  subscribers.  Worth  $25  to 
any  bright  cultivator.  Valuable 
Cash  Prizes  to  our  subscribers 
for  best  products  from  above. 

Specimen  ’ of  magazine  for  10 
cents. 


IS  THE  COUNT  RIGHT? 

1.  More  than  800  beautifully  printed  pages' 
of  fresh,  bright,  readable,  practical  matter. 

2.  About  900  choice  illustrations  that  illustrate. 

3.  The  benefit  of  several  large  experiment  gardens 
and  orchards  in  widely  separate  localities. 

4.  The  work  of  scholarly  editors  who  are  skillful 
horticulturists. 

5.  A  magazine  for  every  lover  of  nature;  the  man 
or  woman  who  owns  a  geranium,  a  flower  bed,  or  a 
costly  lawn ;  every  one  who  “  sits  under  his  own  vine 
and  fig  tree;”  the  suburban  resident  and  country  gentle¬ 
man;  the  commercial  florist,  the  fruit  grower,  and  the 
gardener. 

6.  Artistic  plans  by  landscape  architects  for  laying 
out  readers’  grounds,  in  every  issue,  such  as  cost  hun-  *2 
dreds  of  dollars  in  the  usual  way. 

7.  An  inquiry  department  which  answers  all  ques¬ 
tions  from  readers. 

8.  All  in  all  the  most  complete  and  profusely  illus¬ 
trated  gardening  journal  in  the  world.  Yet  it  costs 
only  $i  a  year. 

The  Rural  Publishing  Company, 

Times  Building,  New  York. 
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Subscriptions  to  American  Gardening  count  the  same  as  those  to  The 


Rural  New-Yorker  in  clubs  for  premiums. 


The  Rural  Publishing  Co.,  Times  Building,  N.  Y. 
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Live  Stock  Matters 

FORKFULS  OF  FACTS. 

How  is  the  iodide  of  potassium  recom¬ 
mended  for  lump  jaw  administered — ex¬ 
ternally  or  inwardly  ?  w.  F. 

Ans. — We  believe  it  is  given,  like  other 
medicine,  through  the  mouth.  The  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  at  Washington 
will  send  a  bulletin  giving  full  directions. 
Send  for  the  volume  on  cattle  diseases. 

What  Ensilage  Did. — Here  is  the 
record  of  a  New  Jersey  farmer  :  “On  215 
acres  I  keep  70  horses  and  cows,  and 
have  15  acres  of  the  farm  out  in  peach 
and  apple  trees,  and  yet  this  was  an 
‘  abandoned  farm  ’  less  than  three  years 
ago.  By  using  ensilage  I  have  doubled 
the  amount  of  stock  and  keep  them 
better  than  before.” 

What  to  Watch. — Mr.  Gilbert  at  the 
Dairy  Conference  at  Bovina  said  : — 

There  are  three  important  points  to 
watch,  viz :  the  mangers  and  feeding 
boxes  ;  the  voidings  and  the  milk  pail. 
Keep  the  former  clean  and  sweet ;  and, 
if  you  find  any  undigested  grain  in  the 
voidings,  cut  down  the  ration.  It  is  a 
mistake  to  feed  a  cow  a  spoonful  more 
than  she  can  digest  or  assimilate.  Watch 
the  milk  pail,  and,  if  the  cow  does  not 
respond  for  the  food  you  give  her,  in 
that  pail,  sell  her,  but  not  to  Gilbert. 
Don  t  make  the  mistake  of  keeping  her  a 
day,  once  you  have  “found  her  out.  ” 

A  Missouri  writer  in  Hoard’s  Dairy¬ 
man  has  this  to  say  : 

A  cow  in  this  State  is  judged  by  her 
capacity  to  produce  steer  [?  Eds.]  calves 
and  get  a  living  on  short  pastures  in  sum¬ 
mer  and  dry  stalk  fields  in  winter.  If  she 
it  reasonably  successful  in  the  first,  and 
lives  till  spring  on  the  second,  she  is 
pronounced  a  right  smart  cow. 

A  cow  judged  in  that  way  will  give  the 
dairyman  a  judgment  that  will  make 
life  a  burden  to  him. 

Balanced  Rations. — C.  B.,  Yarmouth, 
Mass. — What  is  a  well-balanced  ration 
for  milch  cows  and  horses,  composed  of 
English  hay,  corn  meal  and  wheat  bran 
or  shorts. 

Ans. — Read  the  article  on  page  685. 
That  will  give  an  idea  of  the  composi¬ 
tion  of  different  foods.  A  mixture  of  20 
pounds  of  hay,  five  pounds  of  meal,  and 
10  pounds  of  bran  will  make  a  fair  ration 
for  cows,  but  by  using  linseed  or  cotton¬ 
seed  meal  you  could  make  a  better  one. 

“  Belted”  Cattle. — Can  Tiie  Rural 
give  me  any  information  about  the 
“Swiss  Belted  Cattle  ?  ”  There  are  a 
good  many  of  them  in  Connecticut.  I 
think  they  have  a  “herd  book,”  but  I 
have  not  been  able  to  communicate  with 
any  of  the  owners.  G.  E.  h. 

Hamilton,  Ontario. 

R.  N.-Y. — You  probably  mean  Dutch 
Belted  cattle.  These  are  black  with  a 
white  belt  around  the  body.  They  have 
many  of  the  characteristics  of  the  IIol- 
steins,  only  being  smaller.  The  secretary 
of  the  D.  B.  Association  is  H.  B.  Rich¬ 
ards,  Easton,  Pa. 

Exercising  Cows. — E.  H.  M.,  Stony 
Point,  N.  Y. — Should  cows  be  turned  out 
in  the  pasture  in  winter  for  exercise 
every  day  ? 

Ans. — There  are  two  sides  to  this  ques¬ 
tion.  Cows  tied  in  stanchions  ought  to 
go  out  every  day.  Cows  loose  in  box 
stalls  or  in  wide  stalls  tied  with  halter  or 
chain  will  get  about  all  the  exercise  they 
need,  and  if  well  fed  and  brushed  and 
kept  warm  and  clean  do  not  need  to  go 
out  of  the  barn  all  winter.  So  far  as  we 
can  learn,  in  a  majority  of  the  best  pay¬ 
ing  herds  of  the  country  the  cows  do  not 
leave  the  stable.  They  are  made  com¬ 
fortable  while  in  it,  though. 

The  Horse  Business. — Smiths  &  Powell 
write  :  “  The  demand  for  fine  Coach  and 
driving  horses  has  been  good.  We  re¬ 
cently  sold  to  Mr.  Howland,  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  a  fine  pair  of  four-year-old, 
closely  mated  Coach  mares  ;  also  to  Mrs. 
Norton,  of  Boston,  a  very  choice  span  of 
bay  Coach  geldings,  which  were  prize 
winners  at  the  last  New  York  State 


Fair.  To  Mr.  Irvine,  of  Minnesota,  a 
beautiful  span  of  closely  mated,  brown 
French  Coach  mares,  which  were  prize 
winners  at  the  New  York  State  Fair  two 
years  since,  and  also  a  span  of  driving 
mares,  which  won  the  first  prize  at  the 
New  York  State  Fair  this  season.  To 
C.  A.  Briggs,  of  Massachusetts,  we  have 
sold  a  fine,  bright  bay  French  Coach 
colt,  coming  one  year  old.  He  is  un¬ 
usually  handsome,  and  very  promising.” 

Early  Bird  Breakfast. — J.  H.  Dre- 
venstedt  in  the  Fanciers’  Journal  says 
this : 

A  common  mistake,  in  our  estimation, 
is  the  feeding  of  fowls  too  early  in  the 
morning.  With  Plymouth  Rocks,  Wyan- 
dottes  and  all  Asiatics  an  early  morning 
feed  is  apt  to  make  the  fowls  lazy.  This 
means  decreased  egg  production  Our 
plan  is  to  keep  the  trap-door  in  the 
hen  house  open,  so  the  fowls  can  come 
out  as  early  as  they  will  in  the  morning. 
It  is  a  pleasure  to  notice  the  athletic  ex¬ 
ercise  indulged  in  by  the  hens  before 
feeding  time.  They  scratch  up  an  appe¬ 
tite  for  breakfast.  We  feed  at  8  o’clock 
in  the  morning,  and  the  fowls  are  gener¬ 
ally  ready  for  the  food,  consisting  of 
bran,  ground  oats  and  corn  meal.  The 
afternoon  food  is  whole  corn  for  growing 
stock,  and  wheat  and  corn  alternately 
for  the  old  hens. 


Six  Points  to  Remember  ! 


1.  — Every  Subscriber  for  1893  is  en¬ 
titled  to  receive  the  premium  seeds  and 
plants,  worth  $5  to  $25  to  any  bright 
cultivator.  He  pays  for  the  mailing 
only. 

2.  — Every  Subscriber  for  1893  gets  the 
best  and  cheapest  farm  paper  in  the 
world  :  the  best  by  general  concession  ; 
the  cheapest  because  it  is  the  best.  Only 
$1  for  a  $2  paper. 

3.  — Every  Subscriber  who  sends  in  a 
club  of  five  or  more  new  names  for  1893 
will  share  pro  rata  in  the  $2,000  to  be  di¬ 
vided  May  1st 

4.  — Every  Subscriber  who  sends  in 
five  or  more  new  names  for  1893  also  se¬ 
cures  one  of  the  $3,000  worth  of  extra 


LHVI  P.  MORTON’S 

ELLERSLIE  GUERNSEYS 

Largest  Guernsey  Herd  in  the  World. 

Cows  Rive 
6,000  to  11,000 
pounds  milk 
per  year  wlth- 
o  n  t  forcing. 

Milk  from 
fresh  cows,  4)4 
to  7  per  cent 
fat. 

BULLS  ONLY 
FOR  SALE. 

H.  ML  COTTRELL,  8upt..  RhlueclifT.  N.  Y. 


High-Class  Jersey  Cattle. 

SUPERIOR  REGISTERED  A.  ,J.  C.  C. 

STOCK  ONLY. 

Tl.  dam  of  one  of  our  SERVICE  HULLS  tested 
officially  80  pounds  2)4  ounces  butter  In  seven  days, 
and  gave  1891  pounds  of  milk  In  31  days.  For  another 
bull, sire  of  1!)  (treat  butter  cows,  we  refused  KH  15,000 
In  general  no  animal  for  less  than  $200;  occasionally 
a  bull-calf  for  $100,  when  marked  with  white,  which 
Is  not  so  fashionable.  Inferior  ones  we  knock  in 
tiie  head.  No  catalogue  of  Jorseys.  Write  for 


Franklin,  Venango  County,  Pa. 
Mention  this  paper. 


Oats,  Peas  and  Cows — W.  S.  B., 
Mechanicsville,  N.  Y  — 1.  I  want  to  sow  a 
piece  of  oats  and  peas  next  spring.  How 
much  of  each  shall  I  sow?  2.  Which 
breed  of  cows  is  the  best — Holstein- 
Friesian,  Jersey  or  Guernsey  ?  3.  How 

much  would  a  cheap  silo  cost? 

Ans. — 1.  About  1%  bushel  of  each  per 
acre.  Sow  the  oats  first  and  then  drill  in 
the  peas  crosswise  of  the  oats,  putting 
the  peas  in  a  little  the  deeper.  This  of 
course  is  supposing  you  use  a  drill.  2.  It 
depends  upon  what  you  do  with  the  milk. 
If  you  send  it  to  the  ordinary  city  market 
the  Ilolsteins  are  what  you  want.  If  you 
sell  milk  for  its  fat  or  make  butter,  either 
Jerseys  or  Guernseys  will  suit.  At  pres¬ 
ent  it  will  probably  be  cheapest  to  start 
with  Jerseys.  3.  Probably  from  $50  up. 

Guaranteed  Milk. — L.  S.  Hardin  tells 
the  Jersey  Bulletin  that  he  saw  this  sign 
in  a  Brooklyn  street  car. 

From  the  Cow  to  the  Table.— Thiough  first 
hands  from  source  to  consumer.  Milk  bottled  In  the 
country,  shipped  la  refrigerator  cars  and  delivered  at 
your  door  at  8  cents  per  quart.  Good  milk  cannot  be 
supplied  for  less;  better  milk  cannot  be  had  at  any 
price.  One  trial  will  convince.  Signed, - 

“That  advertisement,”  says  Mr.  H. 
“was  acostly  one,  and  tells  a  tale  of  pro¬ 
gress  that  interests  the  Jersey-breeder  be¬ 
yond  all  things.  The  man  who  sells 
milk  in  open  cans  through  hired  drivers, 
who  treat  every  other  servant  girl  in  order 
to  hold  his  trade  (and  this  is  the  common 
rule)  must  water  his  milk.  The  introduc¬ 
tion  of  the  sealed  glass  bottle  allows  Jer¬ 
sey  milk  to  come  to  town  in  all  its  purity, 
and  that  settles  the  question,” 

That  is  correct  There  is  the  biggest 
business  chance  out  for  some  community 


premiums  for  clubs  of  5  to  100. 

5.  — That  you,  Dear  Reader,  should 
be  earning  your  proper  share  of  the 
$10,000  worth  of  cash  and  other  valuable 
premiums  to  be  sent  to  subscribers  to 
The  Rural  New-Yorker.  We  can  and 
will  help  you  to  earn  a  good  winter  in¬ 
come  if  you  will  let  us. 

6. — New  Subscribers  for  1893  will  re¬ 
ceive  the  paper  for  the  rest  of  this  year 
from  receipt  of  order,  free  of  charge;  so 
send  the  names  in  promptly. 


IN  writing  to  advertisers  please  always  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


UNSEED  OIL  MEAL 

Please  do  not  forget  that  our  OIL  MEAL  Is 

THE  BEST  FEED 

obtainable  for 

COWS,  BEEF  CATTLE,  HOCJSand  HORSES. 

Market  price  must  soon  advance,  and  we  advise 
your  taking  in  your  winter's  supply  now. 

Please  write  us  for  quotations  and  other  particulars. 

BETROIT  L1NSEEB  OIL  WOKS, 

DETROIT,  MlUHiGAR. 


GUERNSEYS ! 

The  GRANDEST  of  DAIRY  Breed". 


HACKNEY  STALLIONS 

FOR  SAIjE. 

Three  Grand  Imported  Hackney  Stallions.  Wrlto 
for  description  and  price. 

P.  A.  WEBSTER,  Cazenovla,  N.  Y. 


SHEEP 


Cotswolds,  3outudown», 
Oifori  Down  «nd  Shrop¬ 
shire  Sheep  and  Lambs  of 


superior  breeding.  We  are  booking  orders  now  for 
lambs  of  the  above  breeds,  We  also  have  a  choice 
lot  of  yearlings  and  two-year-olds  to  offer.  Write 
at  once  for  prices  and  particulars. 

W.ATLEEBURPEE&CO.,PHILA.,PA. 


HIGH-CLASS  SHROPSHIRES I 

Our  second  Importation  for  1892  Includes  30  Bowen- 
Jones  and  Minton  yearling  rams,  now  weighing  220 
pounds  or  more,  to  shear  15  to  17  pounds.  Also  96 
beautiful  yearling  ewes.  Send  for  catalogue. 

THE  W1LLOW8,  Paw  Paw,  Mich. 


A  Good  Investment 


Don 


It  would  be  a  good  investment 


_  _  .  _  _  for  you  to  send  One  Dollar 
for  a  year’s  subscription  to  the  best  Horse 
Magazine  pub-  V  .  lished,  and  receive 
as  premiums,  1  OU  free  of  any  cost, 
the  following  handsome  and  useful  articles: 

/  Pat. Springsteen  Bit  $1.50  T  s  t-1} 

1  Grand  16 col. 16x24  ®  111 II IV. 

Pict.ofSunol,2:08\,$2.50&tZ  AA 
Am.  Horse  Monthly  VWivw 
for  one  year - $1.50  FOR 

Send  one  dollar  $5.  for  $1.00 
and  24  cents  for  postage  on  premiums  to 

AMERICAN  HORSE  MONTHLY, . 

DETROIT,  MICH.  ? 

ree.  5  f 


/  uu  i  nwi  i  ,  mibri. 

^  Sample  copy  and  circular  of  BIT  free. 


“MORE  TESTIMONIALS” 


for  same  number  of  machines 
sold  than  any  other  hatoher 
MADE.  60  in  successful  oper¬ 
ation  at  Decatur,  Illinois.  228 
chicks  hatched  at  one  time 
with  a  200  egg  capacity  Reli¬ 
able  Incubator.  Send  4o 
in  stamps  for  new  illustrated 
catalogue.  Address, 


to  organize  a  first-class  bottled  milk 
trade.  There  is  even  a  bigger  chance  for 
some  one  to  sterilize  milk  for  sale. 

High-Testing  Jerseys. — The  Jersey 
Bulletin  tells  this  story  of  a  game  being 
played  by  a  creamery  sharp  in  Michigan  : 

He  picks  out  some  big  establishment 
that  is  not  paying  satisfactorily  and  pro¬ 
poses  to  take  a  big  block  of  stock  if  he 
can  sell  a  fine  lot  of  Jersey  cows.  He 
guarantees  to  sell  his  cows  at  $37.50 
apiece,  guaranteeing  to  deduct  $2.50  for 
each  one  per  cent  of  cream  they  make 
below  15  per  cent,  the  buyer  agreeing 
to  pay  $2.50  additional  for  each  per  cent 
over  15.  Two  weeks  after  the  sale  the 
cows  were  to  be  tested  and  the  cream 
ran  from  75  per  cent  to  85  per  cent ;  so 
that,  instead  of  $37.50,  the  farmers  have 
to  pay  from  $150  to  $212.50  apiece.  Of 
course  the  farmers  are  swearing  mad, 
but  the  contract  is  iron-clad,  and  they 
will  have  to  stand  by  it.  They  deserve 
no  pity,  however ;  if  they  want  Jersey 
cows,  as  every  sensible  dairyman  should, 
their  business  sense  ought  to  take  them 
to  some  of  the  many  honorable  Jersey 
breeders  in  Michigan  or  elsewhere,  where 
they  can  be  sure  of  being  dealt  with 
fairly,  and  of  getting  what  they  bargain 
for.  They  were  trying  to  play  a  skin 
game  and  their  victim  turned  out  to  be  a 
flint. 

We  would  like  to  know  how  milk  can 
give  75  per  cent  of  cream  ! 


Combining  the  richness  of  the  Jersey  with  the  size 
approximate  to  the  Holstein  or  Short-horn,  but 
standing  alone  and  unequalkd  in  producing  the 
richest  colored  butter  in  mid-winter  on  dry  feed. 
Gentle  as  pets,  persistent  milkers  and  hardy  In  con¬ 
stitution,  they  combine  more  qualifications  for  the 
dairy  or  family  cow  than  any  other  breed.  In  the 

“  Old  Brick  Guernsey  Herd” 

are  daughters  and  granddaughters  of  the  renowned 
Squire  Kent,  1504  A.  G.  C.  C.  and  of  the  finest  strains 
on  Guernsey  or  In  America— Comus,  son  of  Squire 
Kent  and  Statelllte,  son  of  Kohlm  head  the  herd.  All 
particulars  In  regard  to  Breed  and  Herd  cheerfully 
given.  S.  P.  TABER  WILLETTS, 

“  The  Old  Brick,”  Roslyn,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


“The  Best  Poultry  Paper, ” 

Sent  on  Tnt».  Jg  B*  Six  Months  for 

ONLY-  1  O  CENTS, 

If  yon  mention  where  you  saw  this  advertisement. 
Farm-Poultry  Is  the  name  of  our  paper.  It  teaches 
how  to  make  money  with  a  few  hens.  Sample  copy 
sent  free.  I.  8.  .I01INS03  <fc  CO.  Boston  Mass. 


POP  SALE  One  %  grade  Percheron  Horse 
extra  heavy,  five  years  old, 
sound,  kind  and  gentle.  Price  $250,  F.  O.  B.  Ashe¬ 
ville,  N.  C.  E.  D.  HEINEMANN 

Asheville,  N.  C. 


4  |  y  Self-Kcgulutliig. 

s)  I  /  Money  refunded  11  the 

INVINCIBLE  HATCHER 

lues  not  hatch  as  well  as  any 
Incubator  made.  Send  4c.  for 
No.  23  Catalogue  to  BUCKEYE 
INCUBATOit  CO. Springfield, 0. 


Reliable  Incubator  &  Brooder  Co., Quincy,  III. 


GENERAL  ADVERTISING  RATES 

— OF — 

The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Standing  at  the  head  of  the  Agricultural  Press  goes 
to  every  inhabited  section  of  North  America  and  its 
readers  are  the  leading  men  In  their  communities 
Z3T" They  are  Buyers. 

ADVERTISING  RATES. 

Ordinary  Advertisements,  per  agate  line  (14 

lines  to  the  Inch) . 30  cents 

One  thousand  lines  or  more  within  one  year 
from  date  of  first  Insertion,  per  agate  line.  .25  “ 

Yearly  orders,  occupying  10  or  more  lines, 

per  agate  line . 26  “ 

Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “Adv.,"  per 

line  leaded . 75  “ 

No  Advertisement  received  for  less  than  1#1 
for  each  insertion.  Cash  must  accompany 
all  orders  for  translen  advertisements. 

ZVTA  BSOLUTELY  ONE  PRICE  ONLY 

Terms  of  Subscription. 

The  subscription  price  of  The  Rural  New- York bh. 


Single  copy,  per  vear . K2.0O 

Great  Britain,  Ireland,  Australia  and 

Germany  per  year,  post-paid . $3.04  (12s.  6d.) 

France . 3.04  (16)4  fr.) 

French  Colonies .  4.08  (29)4  fr.) 


Entered  at  the  Post  Office  at  New  York  City,  N,  Y.,  as 
second-class  mall  matter. 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 
Times  Building,  New  York. 
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Mauna  Loa’S  broken  loose, 

In  a  mad  endeavor 
To  squirt  tons  of  lava  juice 
Higher  up  than  ever.—  N.  Y.  Recorder. 

Finance  and  Matrimony.-- Nell:  “Well, 
I  trust  your  married  life  may  be  a  happy 
one.”  Maud  :  “  Oh,  Nell ;  what  a  funny 
idea!” — Life. 

She  :  “  Did  your  grandfather  live  to  a 
green  old  age?”  He:  “Well,  I  should 
think  so.  He  was  buncoed  four  times 
after  he  was  70.” — Little  Peddlinyton  Oee- 
witz. 

“  I  wish  you  would  not  take  advantage 
of  the  relationship  seemingly  implied  in 
your  name,  to  be  so  familiar,”  said  the 
hen  to  the  hatchet. — Washington  Star. 

The  suggestion  that  because  Noah  saw 
the  first  ark  light  on  Mount  Ararat  he 
was  away  ahead  of  Nineteenth  Century 
electricians  has  been  advanced  by  the 
Detroit  Journal  as  a  clincher. 

Mrs.  Blonde  (wildly):  “Where  did 
this  black  hair  come  from?”  Mr.  Blonde: 
“  I  was  riding  behind  a  black  horse  and 
he  switched  his  tail.”  Mrs.  Blonde : 
“  But  this  is  a  fine  hair.”  Mr.  Blonde: 
“  Yes ;  he  was  a  fine  horse.” — Comixiue. 

A  Trying  Admonition. — She  (just  after 
accepting  him)  :  “  Don’t  look  so  tenderly 
happy.  Can’t  you  manage  to  wear  some 
other  expression  for  a  little  while  ?  Those 
men  over  there  are  watching  us,  and  if 
you  don’t  stop,  I  sha’n’t  have  another 
proposal  this  year.” — Princeton  liger. 

“  Is  it  true,”  asked  the  flower  fancier, 

‘  ‘  that  orchids  require  a  temperature  sim¬ 
ilar  to  that  which  prevails  in  the  country 
of  which  they  are  the  natives,  in  order 
to  thrive?”  “Yes,  sir,”  answered  the 
imported  English  gardener,  “  a  Heast 
Hindia  hawkid  needs  a  Heast  Ilindia 
hair.” — New  York  Press. 


In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


PIANOS 


The  Recognized  Standard  of  Modern 
Piano  Manufacture. 

BALTIMORE.  NEW  YORK, 

22  &  24  E.  Baltimore  St.  148  Fifth  Avenue. 

WASHINGTON,  817  Pennsylvania  Ave. 


<;S  PIANOS^ 


Aorv 

Factories  1 

AND  OFFICES.lSl£i==M*  TWENTY  SIXTH  YEAR 

Washington,  New  Jersey,  or  business. 

a  special  stock  of  One  Million  Dollars 
Worth  of  PIANOS  and  ORGANS  to  select 
from  at  Wholesale  Cost. 

ALL  OUR  HOLIDAY  OFFERS  NOW  AVAILABLE, 

Youcanget  JUST  WHAT  YOU  WANT 
and  Pay  WHEN  and  HOW  YOU  LIKE. 

Write  at  once  for  our  new  Catalogue.  1 1  gives  I1  ull 
Particulars  and  Prices  of  all  the  Celebrated 

Cornish  Pianos  Organs. 

Sold  direct  from  Factory  to  F amily  at  Wholesale  Cost. 

Sw  to  Cornish  &  Co.,  Washington, 


BUY  THE  BEST.  OLD  AND  STRICTLY  RELIABLE 


Catalogues  Mailed  on  Application. 

SOLD  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY. 

Over  Arcade  to  Depot,  Albany  N.Y. 


SEND  FOR  PAMPHLETS— NO  CHARGE. 

FERTILIZER  FARMING. 

THE  MAPES  MANURES. 

Correspondence  especially  solicited  from  practical  growers  of  Potatoes,  Truck,  Tobacco,  Celery,  Onions,  Tomatoes, 
Orchards,  Small  Fruits,  Strawberries,  Grapes  (for  wine  or  market),  Lawns,  and  all  farm  crops. 

Write  us  fully,  stating  what  you  desire  to  grow,  character  of  soil,  rotation,  etc.,  and  we  will  mail  to  you  pamphlets  and 
circulars  that  will  help  you.  We  have  now  ready  for  mailing: 

i.  DESCRIPTIVE  PAMPHLET. 

The  MAPES  MANURES,  and  How  to  Use  Them  on  Truck,  Cabbage,  Cauliflower,  Sugar-Beets.  Tomatoes  (for  canning), 
Onions.  Celery,  Rhubarb,  Top-dressiDg  Grass  or  Lawns,  Seeding  to  Grass,  Orchards,  Tobacco,  Small  Fruits,  Grapes  and  General 
Farm  Crops.  This  is  our  General  Pamphlet  covering  all  crops. 

This  Descriptive  Pamphlet  is  arranged  for  easy  reference  to  any  crop.  It  should  he  in  the  hands  of  every  farmer, 
fruit-grower,  trucker  and  special  crop-grower. 

2.  THE  MAPES  TOBACCO  MANURES. 

Testimony  of  tobacco  packers  and  buyers,  also  large  growers  on  the  Mapes  System  of  Tobacco  Growdng  for  light- 
colored  leaf  of  choice  qualities. 

3.  ORANGE  AND  TROPICAL  FRUIT  GROWING. 

Necessity  of  special  manuring  for  promoting  quality  and  quantity  of  fruits,  apart  from  vigorous  wood  growth. 

4.  FERTILIZER  FARiTING.  (Chemicals  and  Clover.  Second  Series.) 

An  account  of  “thin,  poor,  light  lands  profitably  brought  up  to  fertility  without  stable  manure.”  Successful  farm 
operations  on  very  light  lands  in  growing  ordinary  crops  and  grass  with  only  high-grade  complete  manures.  By  H.  W.  Col- 
lingwood,  Managing  Editor  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

6.  SEEDING  TO  GRASS,  Spring  or  Fall,  with  or  without  Grain. 

Top  Dressing  in  Spring  old  or  wTorn-out  meadows,  mowing  or  pasture  lands,  with  or  without  stable  manure. 

Apply  for  pamphlets  to  us  or  to  any  of  our  agents. 

The  Mapes  Formula  and  Peruvian  Guano  Co.,  143  Liberty  St.,  New  York. 

WORKS  AT  NEWARK,  NEW  JERSEY. 


Let  the  Croakers  Croak. 


The 

Extractor- 

Separator 

has 

“Cot  there 
just  the 
same.” 


Philadelphia,  December  15,  1892. 
VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vermont: 

Dear  Sirs— We  have  used  four  of  your  No.  1  U.  S.  Extractor-Separators 
constantly  since  early  last  spring;  part  of  the  time  as  C’eam  Separators  and 
part  of  the  time  as  Butter  Extractors.  We  received  the  same  price  from  the 
commission  men  for  the  Extractor  butter  as  for  the  ripened  or  sour  cream 
butter.  The  last  of  August  and  early  September  we  ran  through  these  four 
machines  42.000  quarts  of  milk,  dry  measure,  per  day,  2}£  pounds  to  the  quart, 
which  is  105,000  pounds  of  milk  in  a  single  day. 

I  have  used  centrifugal  Separators  of  different  kinds  for  over  eight  years, 
and  I  have  never  seen  any  other  machine  that  could  do  as  much  work  as  well 
and  with  as  little  care  as  these. 

We  stored  our  surplus  butter  in  September  and  October,  when  butter  was 
selling  for  24  cents.  We  sold  It  recently  for  34  and  35  cents.  At  the  present 
time  we  are  selling  our  tub  butter  for  33  and  35  cents,  and  our  prints  for  35  and 
38  cents  per  pound.  The  great  advantage  of  your  machine  over  all  others  Is 
the  easy  adjustment  of  its  bearings,  and  greater  wearing  qualities,  Its  endur¬ 
ance  under  very  severe  and  continuous  work,  which  is  one  of,  if  not  the  most 
Important  point  In  Separators  They  were  often  tested  when  doing  the  most 
work,  and  the  skimmed  milk  showed  less  than  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent  of  fat. 

One  man  ran  the  four  machines  without  help.  I  am  satislied  one  man  can 
run  six  or  eight  of  these  machines,  they  need  so  little  attention. 

EUGENE  A.  SAVAGE,  Foreman  Farmers’  Creamery  Co. 
To.  02:  Race  Street,  Pbiia  lelpbia,  ,Ja. 


These  machines  are  made  in  two  factory  sizes  and  three  dairy  sizes.  Send  for 
pamphlet  full  of  testimonials  of  the  same  sort. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vermont. 


PenxstlyahiaAgrigultubalWorks,Yobk,Pa 


CANADA  UNLEACHED  HARDWOOD 

ASHE 

Acknowledged  to  be  the  best  and  cheapest  Fertili¬ 
zers  for  Grass,  Grain  and  Fruits. 

THE  FOREST  CITV  WOOD-ASH  CO.,  Of  London, 
Can.,  have  removed  their  selling  office  to  102  State 
Street,  Boston,  Mass.  Address  as  above  for 
prices,  sample  and  free  pamphlet. 


CIDER 

MACHINERY. 

Powfr  Screw  ) 

Hydraulio,  or  [ 

SCnuckle  Joint) 

Graters,  Elevators,  Etc. 

Boomer  &  Boschert  Press  Go. 

118  W,  Water  8i.,  Syracuse,  N.  7. 


FOR  QAI  F  on  easy  terms— a  20-acre  garden  farm 
ruil  wHLl  with  good  new  buildings,  in  the  cor 
poratlon  of  Canastota,  a  village  of  3,000  inhabitants, 
midway  between  Utica  and  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  with  un¬ 
equalled  shipping  facilities  and  canning  factories 
nearby,  Will  rent  the  above  to  a  good  tenant  for 
one  to  live  years,  with  privilege  of  buying. 

M.  M.  HESS,  Canastota,  N.  Y. 


CAD  C  At  C  Farm  of  285J^  acres,  suited  for  grain, 
run  OMkCa  fruit  and  stock,  necessary  farm 
buildings,  also  store.  Ten  miles  from  Petersburg, 
near  church,  school,  P.  O.  and  R.  It.  For  particulars 
address  MRS.  LOTTIE  E.  MYERS,  Petersburg,  Va. 


Farquliar’s  Standard  Engines,  Saw  Mills,  Shingle 
Mills,  Grist  Mills  and  Standard  Implements  Gener¬ 
ally.  Send  for  Catalogue.  Portable  and  Stationary  Engines  and 
Boilers  a  specialty,  W arranted  equal  or  superior  to  any  made. 


Address  A.  J}4  FARQUHAR  CO.,  York,  Pa 
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NEW  BECKER 
WASHING  MACHINE. 

A  fair  trial  will  convince-the  most 
skeptical  of  Its  superiority  over  all 
other  Washing  Machines  in  the  mar¬ 
ket.  Circulars  free.  Made  by 
N.  C.  BAUGHMAN,  York,  Pa. 
Mention  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


THE  TEST  OF  TIME. 

Ask  where  the  fence  “as  good  as  the  Page”  has 
been  used  for  years.  Go  and  see  It.  Some  fence 
venders  believe  In  rotation,  not  of  crops,  but  fields. 
One  of  our  agents  writes:  “I  want  my  old  territory 
next  year.  Lots  of  competition.”  Seven  years  of 
victory  give  him  confidence. 

Page  Woven  Wire  Pence  Co., 

ADRIAN,  MICH. 


I  who  have 


FARMERS  used  the 

pUTAWAYfis®k  -REPORT- 
0  HARROW  JZW**  increased  crops. 


Send  for  Special 
Circular. 
Address 


CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO.,  HIGGANUM.  CONN. 
New  York  Office,  IS  Cliff  St.,  New  York.  City. 


POST-OFFICE  DRUC  STORE. 


All  kinds  of  drug  store  goods  sent  (postage  or  ex- 
pressage  prepaid)  on  receipt  of  current  retail  prices. 
Address  PLATT  &  COLT,  Postal  Druggists,  78  East 
State  Street,  It'  ’a,  N.  Y.  Estimates  and  quotations 
promptly  fur’  c\.,d. 

.  .  Jtfl _ 

FRENCH  COAGHERS  AND 

"  rcheron  Horses. 

100 

Prizes  at  four  leading 
American  Fairs. 
Write  for  Catalogue. 

JOHN  W.  AKIN 

Scipio,  N,  Y. 


HAKE 


For  60  Days 
Only, 

PRICE  $3. 

This  advt.  will 
not  appear  again 

C.  O.  BARTLETT,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 


Aluminum  souvenir  of  Columbus  and 

World’s  Fair  Buildings,  25c.  Six  different  de¬ 
signs,  $1.  Agents  wanted. 

ECHO  NOVELTY  CO.,  Oshkosh,  Wis. 
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